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OE ES ee TE ETT SR 


USED 


Ong Obie Acnincss adjective. 
SO nites dis vine abbreviation. 
ο παν νο ablative. 
ee ee accusative. 
Οδ νεος... accommodated,accom- 
modation. 
Stal caiciéu-e3 active 
RV ο ο ον, adverb. 
ABi Baw em Anglo-French. 
Ee |, agriculture. 
Bios. saad Mit Anglo- Latin. 
NT RO A algebra. 
AMMOE: 666.50 ον, American. 
αν Seek 2 anatomy. 
GIG. < . cena ss 6s ancient. 
antig. ui ..;. antiquity. 
αν ARPS ek aorist. 
ον ον γε. apparently. 
ES er ae Arabic 
Do ιο... architecture, 
archeol......... archeology. 
arith... 2.2.5... _. arithmetic. 
Py Seen article. 
πρ η Anglo-Saxon. 
GOR 6 as og 3.08 a2 astrology. 
GRICE cee cock es astronomy. 
OQ. ο ών attributive. 
ON ets... Fat augmentative. 
BON: ου Bavarian. 
ιο ανν eee Ῥοεηρα]]. 
eee ey eee biology. 
Bohem. ........ Bohemian. 
πως: botany. 
eee Brazilian. 
ου... Breton 
το ον bryology. 
Balgsvr eve sc os Bulgarian, 
oy Oe are, carpentry. 
Oe F066 ere ekrn Catalan. 
ο τι κ φκνη 4 Catholic. 
GH. οκ... causative. 
ΘΕΕΕ ΕΠΑ, jos so ce 50 ceramics. 
GF ο fee's μα. L. confer, compare, 
“ου church. 
ων ορού. ist Chaldee. 
6 ιν chemical, chemistry. 
eT Chinese. 
CHTOM. «ο... chronology. 
collog. ......... colloquial, colloquially. 
eo REYES A commerce, commer- 
cial. 
ο “σης composition, com- 
pound. 
compar......... comparative. 
eonch. ......... conchology. 
ΟΠ]... + desntora conjunction, 
contr. ..........contracted, contrac- 
tion. 
ος cedisie ogres. Cornish. 
craniol. ........ craniology. 
eraniom. ....... craniometry. 
crystal. ........ crystallography. 
a eee Dutch. 
νυν od. Danish. 
dat. ............dative. 
Gets 28. ος, definite, definition. 
ἀθτῖν............. derivative, derivation. 
Mal.:< «νόσο ... dialect, dialectal. 
Gift. aépid. tennis different. 
Py Pi: diminutive, 
νο wc ccc ce distributive. 
Gram. 0.202708 dramatic.’ 
dynam. ........ dynamics. 
Ss East 
a: ών A English (usually mean- 
tng modern English). 
eccl., eccles.....ecclesiastical. 
οὐθάς ον it. economy. 
αδφι σού . Av L. exempli gratia, for 
example. 
-- i sise cece. Egyptian. 
ee East Indian, 
«na NF electricity. 
embryol. ....... embryology. 
ών... English. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
IN THE ETYMOLOGIES AND DEFINITIONS. 


ου να... engineering. 

μύθο... .... entomology. 

BEDIS. we oo gp esse Episcopal. 

a equivalent. 

ος πο ος especially. 

tts OF se Ethiopic. 

ethnog.......... ethnography. 

ethnol.:. .as,....- ethnology. 

όσα ..... etymology. 

ae: | ee European. 

οποίας... ὁ..,.. exclamation. 

a a feminine. 

' AAO SE ty French (usually mean- 
ing modern French). 

BION... Fe νι Flemish. 

See ey eee fortification. 

STAG. oe» ου” frequentative. 

ως νο σα Friesic. 

ο σσ future. 

ancurentt:<<d German(usually mean- 
ing New High Ger- 
man). 

OSS ey Gaelic 

Reet. there...) galvanism. 

eG PE genitive. 

αυ Bee cee geography. 

Beeb Li0T. τὰ. geology. 

A es geometry. 

SA iien ae hos « S08 Gothic (Mesogothic), 

ον. «RB Greek. 

oo ee grammar. 

BUEN ο...) gunnery. 

Heb..... Stee wath Hebrew. 

πας ο ee heraldry. 

herpet........., herpetology. 

ως Hindustani. 

TSG. Teves history. 

horol. .......... horology. 

hort,.......esas¢ horticulture. 

Hung. + 66000035 Hungarian. 

hydraul. ....,.. hydraulics. 

hydros.......... hydrostatics. 

SOS TS. ae Icelandic (usually 
meaning Old Ice. 
landic, otherwise call. 
ed Old Norse). 

ichth, 2s... 009 ichthyology. 

SiMe se deed eaees L, id est, that is. 

impers. ........ impersonal. 

OO Ae ey | imperfect. 

AR ee imperative. 

improp. ........ improperly. 

. ων Indian. 

ο Bal? Se indicative. 

Indo-Eur. ...... Indo-European, 

ΤΙ ος indefinite. 

eee infinitive. 

NES, obec vad ate instrumental. 

ΟΕ ον). ολ interjection. 

intr., intrans. ..intransitive. 

Bais. GACW. .. 59 Trish. 

IETOg.> i 65 ys .... irregular, irregularly. 

| re, Italian. 

eee Japanese, 
λα eo «oe Latin (usually mean- 
ing classical Latin). 

Beth ο ον...) Lettish. 

5 ας Pare Low German. 

lichenol. ....... lichenology. 

es ee literal, literally. 
ee ee literature. 

AEE. OS... ome Lithuanian. 

Mehegsc; . s» . » is lithography. 

Μονών... «6, lithology. 

πλω... ὦ Late Latin. 

m., masc, ...... masculine. 

Wee ce cshes ss han Middle. 

MACH) J... . at machinery. 

mammal. ...... mammalogy. 

manuf,......... manufacturing. 

eo mathematics. 

ο Middle Dutch. 


ME. ...........Middle English (other- 
wise called Old Eng- 
lish). 


MOON, νο ος ο ος ο mechanics, mechani- 
cal. 

ο μμ μην medicine. 

mensur......... mensuration. 

metal.) ..ν «ο... metallurgy. 

metaph,......... metaphysics. 

meteor. ........ meteorology. 

BOOKS ascites co Mexican. 

Mile. ck . wamudi Middle Greek, medie- 

val Greek. 

yt ee να ὁ yo Middle High German. 

WAS, OLA QNT military. 

mineral. ........ mineralogy. 

ΤΙΣ ΤΡ Roe Middle Latin, medie- 
val Latin. 

MiG..B nase: Middle Low German. 

EE th ot naaber modern, 

mycol. .......%2 mycology 

myths απ 26... mythology. 

ae a noun. 

n., neut......... neuter, 

ο ανν αλα New. 

ee λλωύ. North. 

Νι ἈδωδΕι.. «κ. ς North America, 

Mlb <2 dtudigiie * natural 

MGs Frc Aowss nautical. 

MSV. L005. ss navigation. — 

.. αρ μην New Greek, modern 
Greek. 

ORIG) onc Tush New High German 
(usually simply G., 
German). 

EG... AWA: New Latin, modern 
Latin. 

Wn ap ct dene cee nominative. 

NOUS <i, och econ Norman 

ο ανν. northern. 

Norw...... ..... Norwegian, 

numis. ......... numismatics, 

©. say od ee - be ien Old. 

ODM αἱ «μα. on obsolete. 

obstet. ......... obstetrics. 

θοΒυας. cts «ο, Old Bulgarian (other- 


wise called Church 
Slavonic, Old Slavic, 


Old Slavonic). 
OCS. as J fied. Old Catalan. 
ος hsbc om enan'e Old Dutch. 
ODan........... Old Danish. 
odontog. ....... odontography, 
odontol......... odontology. 
ον SAA NS ο” Old French. 
OFiem. ‘+... ..:- Old Flemish. 
OGael. ........ .Old Gaelic. 
ONG. onic oss Old High German. 
κ ας νο Old Irish 
ου... Old Italian. 
Phe ceil staph he ede Old Latin. 
OLG: 560 Bde. Old Low German. 
ONorth......... Old Northumbrian. 
OPruss, ........ Old Prussian. 
a poe original, originally. 
ornith, ......... ornithology. 
1 Αγ she bv Old Saxon. 
ἄν Old Spanish. 
osteo]. ......... osteology. 
OBw.ss .cahiaais Old Swedish. 
GEOL,» « «0:0 vere Old Teutonic. 
Ὁ ᾱ ο εβνολ.ωυ participial adjective. 
WREOOID, ολ σος 0p 3 paleontology. 
parts! A participle. 
pass. 64).). 7.0. 2 passive. 
pathol. «νο. pathology. 
υπ... ἐκδ. perfect. 
ΕΕ ον τν) Persian. 
ο. ἁ person. 
υότοῦ, ον). Kia perspective. 
Perav...3h9 οί Peruvian. 
Ῥοΐτορ.......... petrography. 
pe eee ee Portuguese. 
ο αν pharmacy. 
κ | re eee Phenician. 
philol. ......... philology. 
ο ο philosophy. 


phonog......... phonography. 





photog. ........ photography. 
phren. ..9) 62 .. phrenology. 
phys. .yigire., physical. 
physiol. .,....... physiology. 
Dh, άμα plural. 
ο ο πρόωρο: poetical 
polit. ο οι political. 
BOR. 18.8253 Polish. 
i Or} tira possessive. 
pp... WA past participle. 
por. .... «νι εί present participle. 
PPT A GR Provencal (usually 
meaning Old Pro- 
vengal). 
τν. e's 3 3 cases prefix. 
EOD. ae vain + seam preposition. 
Appa ο... present. 
os eS eretony. preterit. 
priv. ο ο fs privative. 
DEOD. «ο, probably, probable. 
PROD s ὀνρέό ον pronoun. 
pron. .... fad pronounced, pronun- 
ciation. 
“SEO μην properly. 
POE MT... ames prosody. 
Prot. «2222S. Protestant. 
prov.:. 6. G . -provincial. 
psychol. ....... psychology. 
ο το Viet, L. quod (or pl. que) 
vide, which see. 
POR. NS reflexive. 
Fog). ὃν ον regular, regularly. 
κ AE eee representing. 
Se a assay e's ζ. rhetoric. 
BOW s sys taxa Roman, 
Rome ος ον. οἱ Romanic, Romance 
(languages). 
αι, οὐ. «ολ Russian. 
8 ο ΟἱΦοάξνω South. 
Β. Amer. ....... South American. 
4ο μα. Ol. RTs L. scilicet, understand, 
supply. 
OES NGS ος. HTL Scotch 
Scand. ......... Scandinavian. 
 -ᾱ- Scripture. 
μοι. οἱ 6 dew sculpture. 
δαν s Rit, . v4 Servian. 
ο νρρψδ singular. 
GR, <wtiee Fema Sanskrit. 
ον το eae Slavic, Slavonic, 
ο, πο oe Ee Spanish 
Φον subjunctive. 
Rll whe ft superlative. 
οκ TOO. ες surgery. 
@UEV. ο. pris fas surveying. 
RR IG Se: - Swedish. 
PE PS om synonymy. 
EE Ey. Syriac. 
technol’)? s. ος technology. 
teleg. 2.2 ες ος telegraphy. 
teratol. ........ teratology. 
COP. 655 eae termination, 
ενος μμ, yah Teutonic, 
cot whe theatrical. 
theol. ..... ..... theology. 
therap.......... therapeutics, 
tonite οι «ο. toxicology. 
tr., trans........ transitive. 
trigon. ......... trigonometry. 
κι. ta bi ba a Turkish. 
Sypog. ει 39. typography. 
wii). η ut ultimate, ultimately. ~ 
Wanniisliess. bas « verb. 
ο, ebiy anes € variant 
WOES ο ο ο veterinary. 
Wid, ido awtbinee- intransitive verb. 
WOH. KV Re transitive verb. 
A oe Fe ole os Welsh. 
σώος εί Walloon. 
Wallach. ....... Wallachian. 
Wee RUMP ses Ψ West Indian, 
᾿ποῦμεος. ....... zobgeography. 
οσοι Jew. zoology. 
S0Ut. .. 2 ....,-zootomy. 











KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


@ 88 in fat, man, pang. oi as in oil, joint, boy. 
& asin fate, mane, dale. ou as in pound, proud, now. 
i asin far, father, guard. 
Α as in fall, talk, naught. A single dot under a vowel in an unaccented 
& as in ask, fast, ant. syllable indicates its abbreviation and lighten- 
% as in fare, hair, bear. ing, without absolute loss of its distinctive qual- 
ity. Thus: 
e as in met, pen, bless. 1 
6 as ἵππαθίθ, meet, meat. @ 88 in prelate, courage, captain. 
ὁ asin her, fern, heard. 6 as in ablegate, episcopal. 
6 as in abrogate, eulogy, democrat. 
i as in pin, it, biscuit. ai as in singular, education. 
i as in pine, fight, file. | 
A double dot under a vowel in an unaccented 

o as in not, on, frog. syllable indicates that, even in the mouths of 
6 as in note, poke, floor. the best.speakers, its sound is variable to, and 
ὅ as m MoveesNgOn, TOOM. in ordinary utterance actually becomes, the 
6 asin nor, song; off. short w-sound (of but, pun, οίο.). Thus: 
u as in tub, son, blood. 
π as in mute, acute, few (also new, @ asin errant, republican. 

tube, duty), e as in prudent, difference. 
i as in pull, book, could. i as.in charity, density. 
ii German ii, French u. ϱ asin valor, actor, idiot. 

SIGNS. 
< read from ; i. e., derived from. ν read root. 
> read whence ; i. e., from which is derived. . 


+ read and ; i. e., compounded with, 


= read cognate with ; i. e., etymologically parallel with. 


or with suffix. 


as in Persia, peninsula. 
as in the book. 
as in nature, feature. 


spor τοι 3s 


A mark (~) under the consonants #, d, 8, z in- 
dicates that they in like manner are variable to 
ch, j, sh, zh. Thus: 


as in nature, adventure. 
as in arduous, education. 
as in pressure. 

as in seizure. 


(N @ (ey ct 


th asin thin. 

TH as in then. 

¢h as in German ach, Scotch loch. 

n French nasalizing η, as in ton, en. 

ly (in French words) French liquid (mouillé) }. 
΄ denotes a primary, ” a secondary accent. (A 
secondary accent is not marked if at its regular 
interval of two syllables from the primary, or 
from another secondary. ) 


read theoretical or alleged ; i. e., theoretically assumed, 
or asserted but unverified, form. 
t read obsolete. 


* refers, in all cases, to material which will be found in the supplementary pages. It is 
used in the cross-references, and is also placed above (rarely below) the initial letter of 


a@ word 


the end of one or another of the various volumes. 


A superior figure placed after a title-word in- 
dicates that the word so marked is distinct 
etymologically from other words, following or 
preceding it, spelled in the same manner and 
marked with different numbers. Thus: 


back! (bak), π. The posterior part, etc. 

back! (bak), α. Lying or being behind, ete. 

back! (bak), v. Το furnish with a back, ete. 

back! (bak), adv. Behind, etc. 

back2+ (bak), π. The earlier form of bat?. 

back® (bak), ».. A large flat-bottomed boat, . 
etc. - 


Various abbreviations have been used in the 
credits to the quotations, as ‘“‘ No.” for number, 
““st.” for stanza, ‘‘p.” for page, ‘‘1.” for line, 
{ for paragraph, ‘‘fol.” for folio. The method 
used in indicating the subdivisions of books 
will be understood by reference to the follow- 
ing plan: 


Seotion ο γα οι ινε νο ««Ἑ.......... § 5. 
Chapter ος ο ειν TY. τά amie a xiv. 
CN Ge ο τς νο, xiv. 
BOOK ORE ουσ συ. iii. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Book and chapter.............. 

͵ gartand chapteria,,............ 
Bookiand line .jans........... 
Book and page ................ iii. 10. 
Act and scene...) ............. 
Chapter and verse ............. 
DO. ONG DASO.. .nra..........5. 
Volume and page .;............. IL. 54. 
Volume and chapter ............ IV. iv. 
Part, book, and chapter.....-. ο TTD. 
Part, canto, and stanza ......... II. iv. 12. 


Chapter and section or Ἱ........ vii. § or Ἱ 3. 
Volume, part, and section or J. .I. i. § or Ἱ 6. 
Book, chapter, and section or J. .I. i. § or J 6. 


Different grammatical phases of the same 
word are grouped under one head, and distin- 
guished by the Roman numerals Ι., IL., IIL, 
ete. This applies to transitive and intransi- 
tive uses of the same verb, to adjectives used 
also as nouns, to nouns used also as adjectives, 
to adverbs used also as prepositions or con- 
junctions, ete. 

The capitalizing and italicizing of certain or 
all of the words in a synonym-list indicates 
that the words so distinguished are discrimi- 


when an addition to its definitions will be found in the supplementary pages at 


nated in the text immediately following, or 
under the title referred to. 

The figures by which the synonym-lists are 
sometimes divided indicate the senses or defi- 
nitions with which they are connected. 

The title-words begin with a small (lower- 
6856) letter, or with a capital, according to 
usage. When usage differs, in this matter, 
with the different senses of a word, the abbre- 
viations [cap.] for “capital” and [1. c.] for 
‘““lower-case” are used to indicate this varia- 
tion. 

The difference observed in regard to the 
capitalizing of the second element in zodlogi- 
eal and botanical terms is in accordance with 
the existing usage in the two sciences. Thus, 
in zoélogy, in a scientific name consisting of 
two words the second of which is derived from 
a proper name, only the first would be capi- 
talized. But a name of similar derivation in 
botany would have the second element also 
capitalized. 

The names of zodlogical and botanical classes, 
orders, families, genera, etc., have been uni- 
formly italicized, in accordance with the pres- 
ent usage of scientific writers. 





{ Ζαν oi 
=> πο, 


‘Via 
SS 
ae 


TONE NE) gan fat 
TEN ne gh 


* 

1. The sixteenth letter and 
twelfth consonant of the 
English alphabet, having a 
corresponding position in 


other alphabets. The scheme 
of parallel forms, as given in the 
teat case of the other letters (see espe- 
ΙΙ cially A), is as follows: 


oe BIO rie ox 


Early 
Greek and Latin. 





Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. cian. 


The usual Greek Π was made by extending the originally 
short second perpendicular limb; the Latin (whence our) 
P, by curving the same around to meet the perpendicular 
(see R). Ρ in all these alphabets stands for the same un- 
varying sound: namely, for the surd labial mute (corre- 
sponding to ὃ as sonant, and m as nasal), made with closure 
of the lips, during the maintenance of which closure there 
is complete silence, its character being brought to light 
by explosion upon the following sound. The p-sound is 
in English much less common (below a third) than the t- 
sound, and slightly less common (about four fifths) than the 
k-sound. The character p has no varieties or irregularities 
of pronunciation in English save as it is silent at the be- 
ginning of afew Greek words, as psalm, pneumatic, pteropod, 
and, much more rarely, elsewhere, as in receipt, accompt. 
It enters into one important digraph, namely ph, found in 
numerous words of classical origin, and pronounced asf 
(but originally as written, or as an aspirated p, a p with an 
audible A afterit, asin our compound uphill). (Seeph.) Ac- 
cording to the general law of correspondence, a p in the 
Germanic part of our language should represent an original 
b; but 6 appears to have been almost altogether wanting 
in the primitive language of our family ; and hence our 
P, when notof classical origin, or borrowed from elsewhere, 
the result of some irregular process. 


2. As a medieval numeral, 400; with a dash over 
it (P), 400,000.—3. As a symbol: (α) In chem., 
the symbol for phosphorus. (b) In math., the 
Greek capital Π denotes a continued product. 


m 
Thus, ἣρ (1 + ϱ), for which II (1 + πι) is also written, de- 


notes the product (1 + πι) πι (πι — 1)... 3.2.1. The 
small Greek Jetter π denotes the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, or 3.14159265359-4+-. This notation 
was used by W. Jones in 1706 and by Euler in 1737. The 
other form of the Greek minuscule, ὤ, denotes in astron- 
omy the longitude of the perihelion. 


4, An abbreviation: (a) Of postin P. Μ., post 
meridiem, afternoon, and P..8., postscript. (0) 
jl. ο.] Of page (pp. standing for pages). (6) 
[1. ο.] In music, of piano, softly (pp. standing 
for pianissimo, very softly). (d) ΠΠ. ο.] In a 
ship’s log-book, of passing showers. (e) [l. ¢.] 
In zool.: (1) Of partim. (2) In dental formulas, 
sameaspm. (3) Inichth., of pectoral (fin). (4) 
In echinoderms, of polyplacid. (f) In med., of 
(1) (Optic) papilla; (2) pupil; (9) pugillus, hand- 
-—To mind one’s p’s and q’s. See mind}. 
pal (pii),”. [A short form of papal. Cf. ma2 
for mama.] A more childish form of papal. 
pa2, pa’, η. A Scotch form of pail, 
The cowardly Whittam, for fear they should cut him, 
Βοεΐης glittering broad swords with a pa’. 
« Battle of Sheriff-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 158). 
p. a. An abbreviation of participial adjective, 
employed in this dictionary. 
paaget, %. [OF., also poiage, paiage, F. péage, 
οἵο.: see pedage.| Same as pedage. 
Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 


payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, and innu- 
merable other vexatious imposts. 


Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., iii. 5. 
paalstab (pil’stab), n. Same as palstaf. 
paaslt, x. A Middle ses ar variant of pace. 
paas*t (pais), 2. [An old form of pace, pasch; 

in mod, use (in New York), ς D. paasch = E. 
pasch: see pasch.] Same as pasch. 
Here will I holde, as I haue hight, 
The feeste of Paas with frendis in feere, 
York Plays, p. 238. 


Under his [Peter Stuyvesant’s] reign there was a great 
cracking of eggs at Paas or Easter. 


Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 403. 
- Paas dayt (pis’da). Easter day. 


Paas Day.— Easter Day, in an old English sermon: “In 
die Pasche post Resureccionem—Goode men and women 
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85 ge knowe welle this day is called in sume places Astur 
yes 7 sume places Paas Day, &c.”—Lansd. MS. 392, 
0 


‘Hampson, Medii Avi Kalendarium, II. 299 (Glossary). 


paastt, η. An obsolete form of paste}. 
pab, ». Same as pob. 
pabouche (pa-bésh’), n. 
baboosh. 
I always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in my 


pabouches; it’s the way all over the East, 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxx. 


pabular (pab’i-lir), a. [< L. pabularis, fit for 
fodder, ς pabulum, fodder, food: see pabulum.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of pabulum; 
affording food or aliment. Johnson. 

pabulationt (pab-i-la’shon), πα. [ς L. pabula- 
tio(n-), pasture, foraging,< pabulari, graze, for- 
age, < pabulum, food, fodder: see pabulum.} 1. 
The act of grazing or foraging; the act of feed- 
ing. or of procuring food to eat. Bailey, 1731.— 
2. Same as pabulum. 

pabuloust (pab’a-lus), a. [< LL. pabulosus, 
abounding in fodder, ς L. pabulum, food, fod- 
der: see pabulum.] Same as pabular. 

pabulum (pab’i-lum),». [= OF. pabule = Sp. 
pdbulo = Pg. It. pabulo, < L. pabulum, food, 
fodder, γ΄ pa in pascere, feed: see pasture. | 
1. Food, in the widest sense; aliment; nutri- 
ment; that which nourishes an animal or 
vegetable organism; by extension, that which 
nourishes or supports any physical process, as 
fuel for a fire. 

Which seems the sole use of oil, air, or any other thing 


that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or food of that ele- 
ment [fire], Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 197. 


Nutrition, then, involves the conversion of lifeless pab- 
ulum into living germinal matter. 
Beale, Protoplasm, p. 102. 


2. Hence, food for thought; intellectual or 
spiritual nourishment or support. 


There is an age, we know, when tales of love 
Form the sweet pabulum our hearts approve. 
Crabbe, Works, VII, 44, 


A slipper: same as 


paca (pak’i), η. [Sp. Pg. paca, < Tupi paca, 
paqua, Galibi ραο.] 1. The spotted cavy, 
Calogenys paca, a large hystricomorphic ro- 
dent quadruped belonging to the family Dasy- 
proctide, inhabiting South America and Central 
America. Itisone of the largest rodents, though far in- 
ferior in size to the capibara, and is a near relative of the 
agouti and other cavies. Its length is about two feet, and 
its stature one foot. The body is robust, with coarse close- 
set hair of a variable brownish color above and whitish 
below, with several streaks or rows of spots of white on 
the sides. The head is large and broad, with obtuse muz- 
zle; the tail is a mere stump; and the inner digit of each 
foot is reduced, the others being stout and hoof-like. The 
animal is somewhat nocturnal, spending most of the day 
in burrows, often several feet deep, dug usually in moist 
ground near watercourses. It is a vegetable-feeder, some- 
times injurious to crops, and its flesh is edible. See cut 
under Ceelogenys, i 

Their Pacas (in Brazil) are like Pigs, their Flesh is pleas- 

ant, they never bring forth above one at a time. 
S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 282. 


2. [cap.] Same as Ce@logenys. Fischer, 1814. 
pacable (pa’ka-bl), a. [< ML. pacabilis, paid, 
taken in sense ‘that may be pacified,’ « L. pa- 
care, pacify, pay: see pacate, μα. Cf. pay- 
able.| Capable of being pacified; pacifiable; 
placable. 
The august prince who came to rule over England was 


the most 9 of sovereigns. 
Thackeray, Virginians, iii. 


pacane}, 7. Same as pecan. ‘ 
pacatet (pa'kat), a, [= F. payé, paid, expi- 
ated, = Sp. pacato, pacado = Pg. It. pacato, 
pacified, 3 L. pacatus, pp. of pacare, pacify, « 
pax ( pac-), peace: see pay1, peace. ] 
tranquil. 
Poured out those holy raptures, hymns, and sentences, 
as moved by the Holy Spirit; but with this difference 


from the Pagan oracles, that it was in a pacate way, not 
in a furious transport. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 364. 
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Peaceful ; 


x pas, F. pas = Sp. paso = Pg. It. 





pacay (pa-ki’), x. [Quichva.] The tree Inga 
Feuillei. The name is appurently also applied 
in Peru to Prosopis julifilora, the mesquite. 
accant, Π. Same as pecan. 
accanarist (pak-a-nir’ist), n. In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a member of a society founded in 
Italy by one Paccanari after the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1773, with the object of restor- 
ing that order under a new name and form. 
The society was merged in the Jesuits in 1814. 
ο αν η. A Middle English form of patch. 
acchionian (pak-i-o’ni-an), a. [< Pacchioni 
(see def.) + -an.] Pertaining to Pacchioni, an 
Italian anatomist (born about 1665, died 1726). 
— Pacchionian depressions or fosss, irregular depres- 
sions, variable in number, depth, and position, commonly 
found near the course of the sutures of the vault of most 
adult human skulls, produced by the Pacchionian bodies. 
— Pacchionian glands or bodies, See gland. 
Paccinian, a. See Pacinian. 
pace! (pas), π. [< ME. pace, paas, pas, < OF. 
asso, < Li. 
passus, a step, pace, lit. ‘a stretch,’ sc. of the 
feet in walking, < pandere, pp. passus, pansus, 
stretch, be open; cf. patere, be open: see pat- 
enti, Hence ult. pass,v.and n.] 1. The space 
or distance traversed by the foot in one com- 
pleted movement in walking; hence, the move- 
ment itself; a step. 
The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below; . . . 80 EY SEE AHOPY 
Exampled by the first pace that is sic 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 182. 
She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 


2. A lineal measure of variable extent, repre- 
senting the space naturally measured. by the 
movement of the foot in walking., In some cases 
the name is given to the distance from the place where 
either foot is taken up, in walking, to that where the same 
foot is set down, being assumed by some to be 5 feet, by 
others 43 feet — this pace of a double step being called a 
geometrical pace, or great pace, The pace of a single step 
(the military pace) is estimated at 24 feet. The Welsh pace 
is 21 English feet. The ancient Roman pace, the thou- 
sandth part of a mile, was 5 Roman feet, and every foot 
contained between 11.60 and 11.64 English inches, hence 
the pace was about 58.1 English inches. 
Ful of degrees, the heighte of sixty paas, 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1032. 
The lower towne . . . is about a hundred paves distant 
from the higher. Coryat, Crudities, I. 10. 


3. Manner or rate of walking or of progression; 
gait; rate of advance; velocity: as, a quick 
pace; to set the pace; it is pace that kills. 


Komme inne an esy pace. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.); p. 8. 


Thei . . . rode as faste as the horse myght hem bere 
till that thei were passed all theire peple, and than thei 
encresed her pas gretter, and rode towarde the siege. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 908. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to diy. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 20. 
Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 
Your hobby at his old free pace. 
Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 


4, Specifically, in music, same as tempo.—5}, 
The rate of moving on foot; footpace. 
Forth we riden a litel more than paas, 
Chaucer, Gen. Ἐτο]. to C, T., 1. 825, 
6. A gait of the horse and other animals, in 
which the feet of the same side are lifted and 
put down together. 
They rode, but authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 46. 
7. A step; measure; thing to be done. [Rare.] 
The first pace necessary for his majesty to make is tc 
fall into confidence with Spain. Sir W. Temple. 
8+. A pass or passage. See pass. 


But when she saw them gone she forward went, 
As lay her journey, through that perlous Pace. 
Spenser, F. Q., TIL i 18, 





pace 
9}. Course; direction. 
Bat William pene what the king went, 
And hastili higed after and of-toke. 


William of Palerne (E. B..T. Β.), 1. 3915. 

10}. A space; while. 

L 1 pas. 
Politiol Poona οἱ (ed. Furnivall), p. 246. 
11}. A part of a poem or tale; passage; passus. 
Thus passed is the first yas of this pris tale. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 161. 
12. A part of a floor slightly raised above the 
general level; a dais; a broad step or slightly 
ολο opnee above some level, especially about 
a tomb. 


Marble Foot paces to the Chimneys, Sash, Windows 
giaised with fine Crown Glass, large half Pace Stairs, tha 
2 People may go up on a Breast. . 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of pale Anne, 

Π. 62. 


13}. A herd or company of beasts: as, a pace of pacer (pa’sér), n. 


asses. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80.— al- 
derman’s pace. See alderman.—Day-tale pace, See 
day-tale.—Geometrical pace. See geometric.—Great 
pace. Seedef. 2.—To keep or hold with, to keep 
up with; go or move as fast as: literally or figuratively. 

Now that the Sun and the Spring advance daily toward 
us, more and more, I hope your Health will keep pace with 
them. Howell, Letters, iv. 45. 

If riches increase, let thy mind hold pace with them. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 5. 
Hope may with my strong desire keep pace. 
* Wordsworth, Sonnets, i, 24. 
pace! (pas), v.; pret. and pp. paced, ppr. pacing. 
[< ME. pacen, pace, pass: see pace, n., and cf, 
pass, v. Pace, v., is now used with ref. only to 
pace}, πι] I, intrans. 1, To step; walk; move; 
especially, to step slowly or with measured or 
stately tread; stride. 
I am prowde and preste to passe on a passe, 
To go with this gracious, hir gudly to gyde. 
' ork Plays, p. 275. 
Pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 101. 
UR and down the hall-floor Bodli paced, 
With clanking sword, and brows set in a frown. 
idliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 276. 
2+. To go on; advance. 
With speed so pace 
To speak of Perdita. Shak., W.T., iv. 1. 23. 
3. Specifically, in the manége, to go at the pace; 
move by lifting both feet of the same side si- 
multaneously; amble. See pacel, n.,6,and rack. 

II. trans. 1. To walk over step by step: as, 

the sentinel paces his round. 
To and fro 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My gravelly bounds, Cowper, Four Ages. 
2. To measure by stepping; measure in paces: 
as, to pace a piece of ground. 

A good surveyor will pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man can measure them by tape. 

Emerson, Works and Days, p. 141. 
3+. To train to a certain step, as a horse; hence, 
to regulate. 

My lord, she’s not paced yet; you must take some pains 
to work her to your manage. Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 68. 

Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remove! 
My verse is paced and trammelled into love. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Amours, i. 32. 
pace2}, v.¢ A corruption of parsel. 

Livia. T am no Latinist, Candius, you must conster it. 

Can. So I will, and pace it too; thou shalt be acquainted 
with case, gender, and number, 

Lyly, Mother Bombie, i.3. (Nares.) 
pace® (pas), ». <A dialectal form of pasch. 
pace* (pa’sé), prep. or adv. [L., abl. of paz, 

peace: see peace.| With or by the leave, per- 
mission, or consent of (some person mention- 
ed): usually employed as a courteous form of 
expressing disagreement, like ‘‘ A. B. must give 
me leave (or allow me) to say.” 

Pace Professor Huxley, I venture to assert that you can 
derive no ethical conception whatever from “the laws of 
comfort,” that in mere physics there is no room for the 
idea of right. ortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII, 68. 

pace-aisle (pas’il), ». An ambulatory. Lee's 
Glossary. 
pace-board (pas’bord), n. A wooden footpace 
or dais for an altar. See footpace, 5. Lee’s 
Glossary. 
paced (past), a. [< pacel + -ed2.] Having a 
certain pace or el chiefly in. composition: as, 
the slow-paced lemur. 
The cattle . . . wait 
Their wonted fodder, . . . silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 
Cowper, Task, v. 32. 
Pace dayt. Easter day. Compare Paas day. 
pace-eggert, ”. See the quotation. 


pace-eggs (pas’egz), π. pl. 
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In Lancashire, young people fantastically dressed, armed 
with wooden or tin swords, and their faces smeared, go 
from house to house, at each of which, if permitte they 

erform a sort of drama. The performers are called Pace 
Hampson, Medii αρνί Kalendarium, I. 202, 


[< pace3 + eggs.] 
Easter eggs; eggs boiled hard and dyed or 
stained various colors, given to children about 
the time of Easter. Halliwell. 

In Scotland, and the North of England generally, it is 
customary to boil eggs hard, and after dyeing or staining 
them of various colours to give them to the children for 
toys on Easter Sunday. In these places children ask for 


their Pace Eggs, as they are termed, at this season for a 
fairing. Hampson, Medii Aivi Kalendarium, I. 201. 


Jgers. 


paceguardt (pas’giird), η. Same as passegarde. 
pace-maker (pas 
*pace for others, as in racing. 


ma’kér),. One who sets the 


A number of well-known cyclists were asked to assist 
as pace-makers. Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 96. 
1. One who paces, or mea- 
sures by pacing. 

Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom. 
Browning, Sordello, i. 
2. A horse whose natural gait is a pace. 


One sunshiny afternoon there rode into the great gate 
of the Manhattoes two lean, hungry-looking Yankees, 
mounted on Narragansett pacers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 297. 
3. Hence, a fast horse; by extension, anything 
that exhibits. remarkable speed or activity. 
[Colloq. } 
pacha, x. A French spelling of pasha. 
pachalic, n. A French spelling of pashatlic. 


pachisi (pa-che’si),”. [Also parchist, parcheesi ; 


< Hind. pachchisi, a game played on a kind of 
cloth chess-board with cowries for dice, and so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty- 
five, < pachchis, pachis, twenty-five, < Skt. pan- 
cha sa twenty-five: pancha = E. five; vin- 
cati = K. twenty.) A game of Hindu origin, re- 
sembling backgammon, played by four persons. 
The description [of another game] minutely corresponds 
with the Hindoo game of pachisi, played in like manner 
with cowries instead of beans. Pop. Sci. Mo., XV. 225. 
achnolite (pak’n6-lit), π. [< Gr. πάχνη, hoar- 
frost, rime, + λίθος, stone.] A native fluoride 


ig 








Thick-headed Shrike (Pachyccephala mentalis). 


Pachycephala? (pak-i-sef’a-li), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of pachycephalus, thick-headed: see 
pachycephalous.| In Crustacea, a division of 
Lpizoa or fish-lice, containing the families Zr- 
gasilide and Dichelestiide. 

pachycephalia (pak’i-se-fa’li-i), nm. [Ν1,.: see 
pachycephaly.| Same as pachycephaly. 

pachycephalic (pak”i-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 
[As pachycephal-y + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or exhibiting pachycephaly. 

Pachycephaline (pak-i-sef-a-li’né), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Pachycephalal + -inz.] A subfamily of La- 
niide, typified by the genus Pachycephala; the 
thickheads, or thick-headed shrikes. Other gen- 
era are Pachycephalopsis, Pachycare, Eopsaltria, Oreeca, 
and Faicu us. These birds range in the Austromalayan 
and Polynesian subregions, They have a stout grypanian 
bill; the nostrils are scaled, and beset with small feathers or 
bristles; the first primary is at least two thirds as long as 
the second; the point of the wing is formed usually by the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth primaries; the tail is generally two 
thirds as long as the wing, diversiform, but not graduated : 
the head is crested or not; the plumage is without red or 
blue; and the sexes are generally of different colors. Also 
Pachycephalidz as a separate family. 


pachycephaline (pak-i-sef’a-lin), @. Specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Pachycephaline. 

pachycephalous (pak-i-sef’a-lus), a. [ς NL. 
pachycephalus, thick-headed, ¢ Gr. ra yic, thick, 
+ κεφαλή, head.] 1. Same as pachycephalic.— 
2. In Crustacea, thick-headed; of or pertaining 
to the Pachycephala. 


of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with pachycephaly (pak-i-sef’a-li),n. [ς NL. pachy- 
eryolite in Greenland, and also in Colorado: so cephalia, < pachycephalus, thick-headed: see 
ealled in allusion to the frost-like appearance pachycephalous.|. Abnormal thickness of the 


of the crystals. 

pachometer (pa-kom’e-tér), π. [= F. pacho- 
metre, < Gr. πάχος, thickness (ςπαχύς, thick), + 
µέτρον, measure.] Same as pachymeter. 

pachyemia, 7. See pachyemia. 

pachyblepharosis (pak-i-blef-a-ro’sis), π. 
[NL., < Gr. παχύς, thick, + βλέφαρον, eyelid: 
see blepharitis.] Thickening and induration 
of the eyelids from chronic inflammation. 

Pachybrachys (pa-kib’ra-kis), n. [NL. (Suf- 
frian, 1848; orig. Pachybrachis, Chevrolat), < 
Gr. παχύς, thick, + βραχύς, short, small, little.] 
In entom., a notable genus of Chrysomelidz or 
leaf-beetles, of very wide distribution, compris- 
ing 150 species, of which about 50 are North 
American. They have simple claws, the prothorax mar- 
gined at base, not crenulate, and the prosternum feebly 
channeled. . ς 

Pachycardia (pak-i-kiir’di-i), κ. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. παχύς, thick, + καρδία, heart: see heart.] 
Those vertebrates which have a thick muscu- 
lar heart divided into auricular and ventricu- 
lar parts, and a well-defined skull: opposed to 
Leptocardii. This primary group of Vertebrata 
contains all except the lancelets, and is conter- 
minous with Craniota. Haeckel. 

pachycardian (pak-i-kiir’di-an), α. andn. [< 
NL. Pachycardia + -an.] 1. a. Having a thick, 
fleshy heart; of or pertaining to the Pachycar- 
dia; not leptocardian. 

II, x. A member of the Pachycardia, as any 
skulled vertebrate. 

DEGHS Farpons (pak-i-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. raytc, 
thick, + καρπός, fruit.] In bot., having the 
pericarp very thick. 

Pachycephala! (pak-i-sef’a-li), m. [NL., fem. 
of pachycophalus, thick-headed: see pachycepha- 
lous.] 1. In ornith., the typical genus of Pachy- 
cephaline, founded in 1826 by Vigors and Hors- 
field, having the head uncrested, and the bill 
as broad as it is high at the nostrils. It is an ex- 
tensive group of thick-headed shrikes, containing about 50 
species, ranging in the Indian and Australian regions, but 
not in New Zealand. The typeis P. gutturalis of Australia. 
Also called Hylocharis or Hyloterpe, Muscitrea, and Puche- 
rania. See cut in next column. 

2. In entom., a genus of tachina-flies, or dip- 
PN insects of the family Tachinidz. Lioy, 





bones forming the vault of the cranium. Also 
pachycephalia. 
pachydactyl, pachydactyle (pak-i-dak’til), a. 
and n. [ Gr. πα χυδάκτυλος, thick-fingered, < 
παχύς, thick, + ὀάκτυλος, finger: see dactyl.] 
I, a. Having thick digits; having fingers or 
toes enlarged, especially at their ends; not lep- 
todactyl. See cut under footprint. 
ΤΙ. ». A pachydactyl animal. 
Pachydactyli (pak-i-dak’ti-li), π. pl. [NL., 
pl. of pachydactylus : see pachydactyl.| Thick- 
toed animals; a division of ornithichnites, con- 
trasted with Leptodactyli. Hitchcock. 
pachydactylous (pak-i-dak’ti-lus), a. [< pachy- 
dactyl + -οιδ.] Same as pachydactyl. 
We should infer a larger number of pachydactylous than 
leptodactylous animals to have made the tracks. 
Hitchcock, Ichnol. Mass., p. 81. 
pachyderm (pak’i-dérm), a. and. [= F. pachy- 
derme, < Gr. παχύδερµος, thick-skinned, < παχύς, 
thick, δέρµα, skin: see derm.] I, a. Thick- 
skinned, as a member of the Pachydermata. 
Also pachydermal, pachydermatous, pachyder- 
mous. 
II. ». A non-ruminant hoofed quadruped; 
any member of the old order Pachydermata. 
pachydermal (pak-i-dér’mal), a. [< pachyderm 
+ -al.] Same as pachyderm. 
Pachydermata (pak-i-dér’ma-ti), n. pl. [ΝΤ.., 
< Gr. παχύς, thick, + δέρµα(τ-), skin: see pachy- 
derm.] The non-ruminant ungulate mammals, 
or hoofed quadrupeds which do not chew the 
eud; in Cuvier’s classification, the seventh or- 
der of Mammalia, divided into Proboscidea, Or- 
dinaria, and Solidungula. The order contained the 
elephants, hippopotamuses, swine, rhinoceroses, hyraxes, 
tapirs, horses, etc., corresponding to some extent with the 
Belluz of Linneus. It is disused, its components now 
forming the orders Proboscidea, Hyracoidea, the perisso- 
dactyl suborder of Ungulata, and afew of the artiodactyls. 
Also called Jumenta. { A 
pachydermatoid (pak-i-dér’ma-toid), a. [As 
pachyderm, Pachydermata, + -oid.] Somewhat 
thick-skinned; resembling a pachyderm; re- 
lated to the Pachydermata. 
pachydermatous (pak-i-dér’ma-tus), a. [As 
pachyderm, Pachydermata, + -οιδ.] 1. Same 
as pachyderm.— 2. Figuratively, thick-skinned ; 
insensible to ridicule, abuse, reproof, ete. 


pachydermatous 


A man cannot have a sensuous nature and be pachyder- 
matous at the same time. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 312. 


* . . i 

pachydermia (pak-i-dér’mi-i), m. [NL., < 
Gr. παχυδερµία, thickness of skin, ς παχύδερµος, 
thick-skinned: see pachyderm.] A chronic dis- 
ease marked by repeated attacks of dermatitis 
of erysipelatous form, with more or less phle- 
bitis, lymphangitis, and lymphadenitis, accom- 
panied and followed by hypertrophy and infil- 
tration of the skin and subjacent tissues. The 
legs, scrotum, and labia are most frequently affected, and 
they may reach an enormous size, being hard and either 
smooth or warty. A discharge of lymph is frequent. 
The Filaria sanguinis-hominis seems to be the cause of at 
least some of the forms. Also called elephantiasis Ara- 
bum, bucnemia, Barbados leg, spargosis, and elephantopus. 

pachydermoid (pak-i-dér’moid), α. [< pachy- 
derm + -oid.] Resembling or related to a 
pachyderm, or to the Pachydermata ; pachyder- 
matous. 

Now as I write, short of all meat, without an ounce of 
walrus for sick or sound, my thoughts recall the frost- 
tempered junks of this pachydermoid amphibian as the 
highest of longed-for luxuries. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., II. 16. 


pachydermous (pak-i-dér’mus), a. [< pachy- 
derm + -ous.] 1. Same as pachyderm.—2, In 
bot., thick-coated: applied sometimes to a thick- 
walled capsule of mosses. 

Pachydomide (pak-i-dom’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
< Pachydomus + -idz.| An extinct family of 
bivalves, typified by the genus Pachydomus. 
The shell was massive and oval or roundish, the liga- 
ment external, the hinge surmounted by a very long den- 
tiform ridge, and the pallial impression entire. They 
lived in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods, and 
have been found only in Australian rocks. 

Pachydomus (pa-kid’6-mus), π.. [NL., ς Gr. 
παχύς, thick, + déuoc, house.] A genus of ex- 
tinct bivalves, typical of the family Pachydomi- 
dz. They had thick shells, and resembled the 
Venerid2 in form. 

pachyemia, pachyemia (pak-i-6’mi-i), n. 

.< Gr. παχύαιµος, having thick blood, ς« πα- 
xb, thiek, + αἷμα, blood.] A thickening of the 
blood. 

Pachyglosse (pak-i-glos’6), η. pl. [NL. (J. 
Wacker, 1830), ς Gr. παχύς, thick, + γλῶσσα, 
tongue.] A group of lizards with short or thick 
fleshy tongues. It was formerly a comprehensive di- 
vision, including the geckos, iguanas, and agamas, being 
then synonymous with Brevilinguia ; or restricted to the 
iguanas and agamas, then synonymous with Strodilosau- 
ria; or confined to the agamoid acrodont lizards alone, then 


synonymous with the family Agamid# in a broad sense. 
Also Pachyglossa and Pachyglossata. 


pachyglossal (pak-i-glos’al), a. [As Pachy- 
gloss-# + -al.) Pachyglossate. 
pachyglossate (pak-i-glos’at), a. [<Gr. παχύς, 


thick, + γλῶσσα, tongue, + -atel.] Having a 
thick tongue; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Pachyglosse. _. 
Pachygnatha (pa-kig’na-thi), ». [NL. (Sun- 
devall, 1823), fem. of pachygnathus: seo pa- 
chygnathous.| A genus of spiders, typical of the 
family Pachygnathidz, formerly united with the 
Theridiidz, now placed in Tetragnathidez. They 
have ashort rounded abdomen, short legs, and very thick, 
strong, and widely divergent mandibles, whence the name, 
E. clercki is an example. Also Pachygnathus. 
Pachygnathide (pak-ig-nath’i-dé), nm. pl. [NL. 
(Menge, 1866),< Pachygnatha + -idz.] A fam- 
ily of spiders, now generally united with the 
Tetragnathid2. The distinguishing feature is the re- 
ceptaculum seminis, which consists of three pouches open- 
ing from a semicircular sac. They make no web, although 
placed from structural characters among the orb-weavers. 
pachygnathous (pa-kig’na-thus), a. [< NL. 
achygnathus, < Gr. παχύς, thick, + γνάθος, jaw.] 
Having thick or heavy jaws; specifically, hav- 
ing the characters of the genus Pachygnatha. 
Pachylis (pak’i-lis), ». [NL., appar. < Gr. 
*rayudoc (in ady. παχυλῶς), dim. of παχύς, thick. ] 
A genus of coreoid heteropterous insects found- 
ed by St. Fargeau and Serville in 1825. P. gigas 
is a species of great size and striking colors, which lives 
on cactus-plants in the southwestern United States and 
Mexico. It is 13 inches long, velvety-blackish, veined 
with yellow, the legs and antenne banded with orange. 
The nymph is steel-blue, spotted and banded with red 
and orange. See cut under Mictide, 
[NL., ς Gr. 


pachymenia (pak-i-mé/ni-), n. 

παχύς, thick, + iugv,amembrane.] A thicken- 
ing of the skin. ‘ 
achymenic (pak-i-m6’nik), a, 

Pei Madr Thick-dkinned: : 

νο κιν. νο (pak-i-men-in-jit’ik), α. [ς 
pachymeningitis + -ic.) Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or affected with pachymeningitis. 

pachymeningitis (pak-i-men-in-ji’tis), n. [NL., 
< pachymenina (-mening-) + -itis.) In pathol., 
inflammation of the dura mater. 


L< pachymenia 
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The post-mortem showed an extensive pachymeningitis 
of the right half of the dura mater. 
Medical News, XLIX. 554. 

Pachymeningitis externa, pachymeningitis involving 

the liter layers of the dura, usually traumatic.— Pachy- 

meningitis interna, inflammation of the inner layers of 

the dura.—P eningitis interna hemorr. 
internal pachymeningitis with the formation on the inner 
surface of the dura of layers of delicate connective tis- 
sue containing thin-walled and easily rupturing blood- 
vessels. Hence may be found extensive hemorrhages 
between the layers of the newly formed membrane or 
between this and the pia. Also called pachymeningitis 
chronica hemorrhagica. ey bon 

pachymeninx (pak-i-mé’ningks), n, [NL., < 
Gr. παχύς, thick, + μῆνιγξ, membrane: see me- 
ninx.| ‘The dura mater. 

pachymeter (pa-kim’e-tér), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
παχύς, thick, + pétpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring small thicknesses. One 
form determines the thickness of paper; an- 
other is adapted for measuring the thickness 
of glass. Also pachometer. 

pachyodont (pak’i-d-dont), a. [< Gr. παχύς, 
thick, + ddob¢ (ὁδοντ-) -- E. tooth.] Having thick 
or massive teeth, as a mammal or a mollusk. 

pachyopterous (pak-i-op’te-rus), a. Same as 
pachypterous. Imp. Dict. 

pachyote (pak’i-ot), a. and n. [< Gr. rayic, 
thick, + οὓς (or-), ear.] 1. a. Having thick 
leathery ears, as a bat. 

II, 7. A thick-eared bat, as of the genus 
Pachyotus. 

pachypod (pak’i-pod), a. [< Gr. παχύπους, thick- 
footed, < παχύς, thick,  πούς (ποδ-) -- E. foot. } 
Having thick, massive, or heavy feet. 

Pachypoda (pa-kip’6-dii), π. pl. [NL.: see 
pachypod.| In zool., one of several different 
groups of animals characterized by thick, mas- 
sive, or heavy feet. Specifically —(a) In conch., a di- 
vision of mollusks. J. Ε. Gray, 1821. (b) In entom., a 
division of beetles. Erichson, 1840. (ο) In herpet., a divi- 
sion of dinosaurs. Also Pachypodes. eyer, 1845. 

pachypterous (pa-kip’te-rus), a. [< Gr. rayic, 
thick, + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.|] Having 
thick wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, or a fish. 
Also pachyopterous. 

Pachypus (pak’i-pus), π. [NL., ς Gr. παχί- 
πους, thick-footed: see pachypod.] In zodl., a 
generic name variously applied. (a) A genus of 
coleopterous insects, Billberg, 1820; Dejean, 1851. (b) A 
genus of mammals. D’ Alt, 1839. (c) A genus of arachni- 
dans. Rev. Ο. P. Cambridge, 1873. 


Pachyrhamphus (pak-i-ram’fus), n. [NL., 
prop. *Pachyrrhamphus, ς Gr. παχύς, thick, + 
ῥάμφος, a beak, bill, neb.] 1. A genus of South 
American birds of the family Cotingidz, estab- 
lished by G. R. Gray in 1838, in the form Pachy- 
ramphus, upon such species as P. surinamus, 
P. cinereus, and P. viridis, and extended by oth- 
ers to such as the rose-throated flycatcher, P. 
aglaiz. The form Pachyrhamphus is of Kaup, 
1851.—2. A genus of reptiles.  Fitzinger, 1843. 
Pachyrbigus (pak-i-ri’zus), ». [NL., prop. 
* Pachyrrhizus, < Gr. παχύρριζος, with thick 
roots, < παχύς, thick, + ῥίζα, root.] Richard’s 
name (1825) for Cacara, a genus of leguminous 
plants of the tribe Phaseolezx, characterized by 
the round stigma upon the flattened apex of 
the thick style. The two species are high-climbing 
herbs, with leaves of three leaflets, and flowers clustered 
on long axillary peduncles. One is a Mexican plant; the 
other, Cacara erosa, is widely diffused through the tropics, 
either native or cultivated for its edible starchy tubers, 
which become eight feet long and many inches thick. . Its 
stems yield a tough fiber. See yam-bean, under bean}. 
pachyrhynchous de μον τιμά, a, [Prop. 
*nachyrrhynchous, < Gr. παχύῤῥυγχος, having a 
thick bill or snout, ςπαχύς, thick, + ῥόγχος, bill, 
beak.] Having a thick bill, beak, or rostrum. 
Pachysandra (pak-i-san’dri), n. [NL. (Mi- 
chaux, 1803), (Gr. maybe, thick, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), 
male (in mod, bot. a stamen).] A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous prostrate plants of 
the family Buxacezx, known by its four sta- 
mens, and alternate usually coarse-toothed 
leaves. There are 2 species, one North American, the 
other of Japan. ‘They bear ascending branches leafy only 
at the apex, and rather long spikes of very numerous 
small flowers, which in the American species, P. pro- 
cumbens, are sweet and very attractive to insects. For 
want of a better name, that of the genus.is sometimes 
translated thick-stamen. The plant has also been called 


Alleghany-mountain spurge. 
pachystichoust (pa-kis’ti-kus), a. [<¢ Gr. παχύς, 
thick, + στίχος, a row, line.]_ Thick-sided; in 


bot., having thick sides: said of cells. 
Pachytherium (pak-i-thé’ri-um), ~. [NL., « 
Gr. παχύς, thick, + Oypiov, a wild beast.] A 
genus of gigantic edentate mammals of Post- 
Pliocene age, from the bone-caves of South 
America, 

rene eee (pa-kit’i-lus), ». [NL. (Fieber, 
1852), ς Gr, παχύς, thick, + τύλος, knob, knot. ] 





pacificate 


A genus of locusts or short-horned grasshop- 
pers of the family Acridiidz, having the pro- 
notal carina strongly incised and the prono- 
tum itself truncate. It is a wide-spread genus of 


few species, among them one of the most famous of in- 
sects, P. migratorius, the migratory locust of the Old 





Migratory Locust (Pachytylus migratortus), natural size. 


World, which has ravaged western Asia, northern Africa, 
and eastern Europe since the beginning of history. In 
its roving habits and devastations it resembles the migra- 
tory locust or “hateful” grasshopper of western North 
pope Caloptenus or Melanoplus spretus, but it is much 
arger. 

paciencet, pacientt. Obsolete forms of pa- 
tience, patient. 

pacifiable (pas’i-fi-a-bl), a. [< OF. oe, 
< pacifier, pacify: see pacify.] Capable of being 
pacified. 

The conscience . . . is not pacijiable whiles sin is with- 

in to vex it; the hand will not cease throbbing so long as 
the thorn is within the flesh. 


κ. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 251. 
pacific (pa-sif’ik), a. [< F. pacifique = Sp. pa- 
cifico = Pg. It. αχ. ς L. pacificus, peace- 
making, peaceful, < pax (pac-), peace (see 
peace), + facere, make. Cf. pacify.) 1. Serv- 
ing to make or restore peace; adapted to recon- 
eile differences; peace-making; conciliatory ; 
mild; appeasing: as, to offer pacific proposi- 
tions to a belligerent power. 
Returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, a sign. 

alton, P. L., xi. 860. 
2. Peaceful; not warlike: as, a man of pacific 
disposition. 

My own aldermen conferr’d the bays, 
To me committing their eternal praise, 
Their full-fed heroes, their Pact 6 mayors, 

, Dunciad, iii. 281. 
3. Characterized by peace or calm; calm; tran- 
quil: as, a pacific state of things. 

The conversation became of that pacific kind which im- 
plies curiosity on one side and the power of satisfying it 
on the other. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 11. 
4. [cap.] Appellative of the ocean lying be- 
tween the west coast of America and the east 
coast of Asia: so called on account of the ex- 
emption from violent tempests which early 
navigators supposed it to enjoy; hence, relat- 
ing to or connected with that ocean. 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 
Pacific iron, an iron band round a lower yard-arm into 
which the boom-iron screws.=Syn. 1-3. Pacific, Peace- 
able, Peaceful, gentle, quiet, smooth, unruffled. Pacific, 
making or desiring to make peace; peaceable, desiring to 
be at peace, free from the disposition to quarrel ; peaceful, 
ina state of peace, 
pacifice (pa-sif’i-sé), x. pl. [NL.,fem. pl. of L. 
pacificus, peace-making, peaceful: see pacific. } 
1. Same as pacifical letters. See pacifical,—2. 
A missal or eucharistie¢ litany near the begin- 
ning of Western liturgies, corresponding to the 
irenica of Eastern offices. It fell into disuse about 
the ninth century, but the Kyrie still remains as a trace 
of it. Inthe Ambrosian liturgy, however, it continues to 
be used on Sundays in Lent, and on Holy Saturday a litany 
is still said at the beginning of the Roman mass, See 
litany. shite’) ’ 
pacificalt (pa-sif’i-kal), a. [¢ ML. pacificalis, 
peace-making, L. pacificus, peace-making : see 
pacific.) Pacific. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 
497. [Rare.]—Pacifical letters, in the early church, 
originally, letters recommending one in peace and com- 
munion with the church to the church in other countries; 
later, more especially, such letters recommending the 
bearer to the alms of the faithful. Also letters of peace, 
pacifice or literzx pacific (εἰρηνικαί or ἐπιστολαὶ εἰρηνικαί). 
No stranger shall be received without letters pacijical. 
Canon V LI. of Antioch, in Fulton’s Index Canonum, p. 237. 


pacifically (pa-sif’i-kal-i), adv. In a pacific 
manner; peaceably; peacefully. 

pacificate (pa-sif’i-kat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pacificated, ppr. pacificating. [< L. pacificatus, 
pp. of pacificare, pas see pacify.] Tomake 
peaceable; free from disturbance or violence; 
give peace to. 

The citadel of its whole kingdom it has thus gained 
by assault, and will keep inexpugnable; outwards from 
which the remaining dominions, not indeed without hard 
battling, will doubtless by degrees be conquered and pa- 
cificated, Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 117. 





pacification 


pacification (pa-sif-i-ka’shon), m. [< F. paci- 
cation = Sp. pacificacion = Pg. pacificagdo = 

t. pacificazione,< L. pacificatio(n-), < pacificare, 
Pp. pacificatus, pacify: see pacify.]. The act 
of pacifying or reducing to a state of peace; ap- 
peasement; reconciliation; the establishment 
of peaceful relations or of a condition of peace. 


He {Henry VII.} sent . . . to the French king his chap- 
lain, ... .. 88 best sorting with an embassie of pacification. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 46. 


This Pacijication has given us no small occasion of Joy 
and Satisfaction, as believing it will prove to the common 
Benefit of both Nations [England and Portugal}. 

Milton, Letters of State, Aug. —, 1656. 


Edicts of Pacification, in French hist., royal edicts in the 
sixteenth century which granted concessions to the Hu- 
guenots. Such edicts were issued in 1563, 1570, etc., but 
the most important was the edict of Nantes, 1598 (which 
see, under edict 


pacificator (pa-sif’i-ka-tor),. [< OF. (also F.) 
pacificateur = Sp. Pg. pacificador = It. pacifi- 
catore, < L. pacificator, a peacemaker, < pacifi- 
care, make peace, pacify: see pacify.) A peace- 
maker; one who restores amity between con- 
tending parties or nations. 

He [Henry VII.) had in consideration the point of hon- 
our, in bearing the blessed person of a Pacviontes 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. ΥΤΠ., Ρ. 50. 
pacificatory (pa-sif’i-ka-to-ri), α. [ς L. pacifi- 
catorius, peace-making, <¢ pacificator, a peace- 
maker’ see pacificator.| Tending to make 
peace ; conciliatory. 


Whereupon acertayne agreement pacijicatorie was con- 
cluded betweene them. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1949. 


** Molly ‘s but four-and-twenty,” said Sylvia, in a pacif- 
catory tone. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, 
pacificoust (pa-sif’i-kus), a. [< L. pacificus, 
pacific: see ραούῇο.] Peaceful. Cotgrave. 
He watch’d when the king’s affections were most still 
and pacificous. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 63. (Davies.) 
pacifier (pas’i-fi-ér), . One who pacifies. 
pacify (pas’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pacified, 
pr. pacifying.. [< ME. *pacifien, pacefyen, < 
F. pacifier, F. pacifier = Sp. Pg. pacificar = 
It. pacificare, < L. pacificare, make peace (cf. 
pacificus, making peace: see pacific), < pax 
(pac-), peace (see peace), + facere, make: see 
-fy.) 1. To appease; calm; quiet; allay the 
agitation or excitement of: as, to pacify a man 
when angry. 
Soft words pacify wrath. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 379. 
My Guide at last pacify’d them and fetched my Hat, and 
we marched away as fast as we could. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT, i. 92. 
My dear sir, be pacified. What can you have but ask- 
ing pardon? Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 
2. To restore peace to; tranquilize: as, to 
pacify countries in contention. 


He pacefyed the contre thorugh-oute, 
As well in meddes as at endys had. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2530. 


He went on as far as York, to pacify and settle those 


countries, Bacon. 
μαμα. To conciliate, assuage, still, lull, smooth, compose, 
soothe, mollify. 

Pacinian [ς Pacini (see def.) 


(pa-sin’i-an), a. 
+ -an.] ισα to the anatomist Pacini 
(1812-83), or described by him, as an anatomi- 
cal structure. Also Paccinian.—Pacinian body 
yor corpuscle, See corpuscle. 
pack! (pak), η. [< ME. pak =D. pak = MLG. 
packe, LG. pack =G. pack =Icel. pakki = Sw. 
packe = Dan. pakke, a pack, bundle, parcel, 
οἵο.; also in Rom.: OF. pacque, pasque = It. 
acco (ML. paccus), dim. OF. pacquet, paquet, 
. paquet(> E. packet, α. v.) =Sp. paquete = It. 
pacchetto, pachetio; also in Celtic: Gael. Ir. 
κ. = Bret. pak, a pack, bundle, parcel, ete. 
he Teut. forms are prob. from the Rom. forms; 
whether these are from the Celtic is uncertain. 
The ult. root is prob. that of L. pangere ( pag), 
Skt. pag, fasten: see pact. In some later uses 
(defs. 8-11) the noun is from the yerb.] 1. A 
bundle of anything inclosed in a wrapping or 
bound fast with cords; especially, a bundle or 
bale made up to be carried on the back of man 
or beast: in modern times applied especially 
to such a bale carried by a peddler. 
There the poure presseth by-fore with a pak at hus 
{back]. Piers Plowman (C), xv 
He rolled his pack all on his back, 
And he came tripping o’er the lee. 
Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 249), 
The imagery [οί speech] doth appear in figure, whereas 
in thoughts they lie but in packs. Bacon, Friendship. 
A furnish’d pack, whose wares 
Are sullen griefs, and soul-tormenting cares. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 8. 
A pedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Cowper, Task, i, 465. 
2. Acollection; a budget; astock orstore: as, 
a pack of troubles; a pack of lies. 


gge 
660. 


wvey. See 
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I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than,. by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows which would press you down. 
Shak., T. α. of V., iii. 1. 20. 
3. A bundle of some particular kind or quantity. 
(a) A local and customary unit of weight for wool and 
flax, ολ 480 or 240 pounds. (6) A measure of coal 
containing about three Winchester bushels. Halliwell. 
[Ῥτου. Eng.] (ο) The staves and heads of a cask secured 
in a compact bundle; a shook. (d) A bundle of sheet- 
iron plates intended to be heated together or rolled into 
one. (6) A package of gold-leaf containing 20 “books” of 
25 leaves each. (/) A load for a pack-animal. : 
4. A complete set, as of playing-cards (52 in 
number), or the number used in any particular 
game. 
The pack or set of cards, in the old plays, is continually 
called a pair af cards, which has suggested the idea that 
anciently two packs of cards were used, a custom common 
enough at present in playing at quadrille. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 433. 


εν Mulberry Hawk,” said Ralph. ‘‘ Otherwise the most 
knowing card in the paack, Miss Nickleby,” said Lord 
Frederick Verisopht. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xix. 
5. A number of animals herded together by 
gregarious instinct for combined defense or of- 
fense (as a pack of wolves), or kept together for 
hunting in company (as a pack of hounds). See 
hound. 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his 


For he knew when he pleased he could whis tle them back. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1. 107. 


Hekept a pack of dogs better than any man in the coun- 
try. Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble. 
6. A set or gang (of people): used derogatori- 
ly, and especially of persons banded together 
in some notorious practice, or characterized by 
low ways: as, a pack of thieves. 


And yit they were hethene al the pak, 
That were so sore adrad of alle shame. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 299 (ist version). 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was lately outraged in 
his House by a pack of common People. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 43. 


Bickerstaff . . . is more a man of honour than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rascals that walk the street on 
nights. Swift, Squire Bickerstaff Detected, 
7+. A person of low character: as, a naughty 
pack. See naughty. 

The women of the place are... the most of them 
naughtie packes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 207. 

Cocles. God save you, sir! 

Master. What does this idle pack want? 

Bailey tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 76. 

8. A considerable area of floating ice in the 

polar seas, more or less flat, broken into large 

ieces by the action of wind and waves, and 

riven together in an almost continuous and 
nearly coherent mass. A pack is said to be 


when the pieces of ice are generally detached, and tes 
when the pieces are in contact. 


In one hour after we reached it [free water], the place 
we left was consolidated into pack. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn, Exp.; I. 35. 
9. In hydrotherapy, a wet sheet with other cov- 
ering for closely enveloping the body or a part 
of it; the process of thus wrapping, or the state 
of being so wrapped.—10. In the fisheries: 
(a) The quantity or number of that which is 
packed, as fish: as, the salmon-pack was large 
that year. (b) Same as steeple. 

After a fortnight’s drying, the fish should be put into a 
pack or steeple, for the purpose of sweating. Perley. 
11. In coal-mining, a wall of rough stone or of 
blocks of coal built for the purpose of support- 
ing the roof.—Mazy pack. See mazy.= Syn. 1. Pack- 


et, parcel, burden, load.— 2, Assortment.— 5, Brood, Co- 
jlock1.— 6, Gang, crew, lot. 


pack! (pak), v. [ς ME. packen, pakken =D. pak- 
ken = MLG. packen, paken = G. packen = Icel. 
pakka=S8w. packa= Dan. pakke= OF. pacquier, 
acquer, packer (ML. paccare), pack; from 
the noun.} I, trans. 1. To put together com- 
apie in a bundle, bale, package, box, barrel, 
or other receptacle, especially for transporta- 
tion, or convenience in storing or stowing; 
make up into a package, bale, bundle, ete.: as, 
to pack one’s things for a journey. 
And gepliche he secheth 


Pruyde, with alle the portinaunce, and packeth hem to- 
gederes. Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 329. 
The gifts she looks from me are eri and lock’d 
Up in my heart. hak., W. T., iv. 4. 369. 
The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
2. To fill with things arranged more or less 
methodically; stow: as, to pack a chest or a 
hamper. 
Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5.77. 





pack 

There were my trunks, packed, locked, corded, ranged 

in a row along the wall of my little chamber. 
Charlotie Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxv. 
8. To arrange or dispose with a view to fu- 
ture use and activity; especially, to prepare 
and put up in suitable vessels for preservation, 
or in a form suitable for market: as, to pack 
herrings; to pack pork, fruit, eggs, ete. 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
4. In hydrotherapy, to envelop (the body or some 
part of it) in wet cloths, which may be covered 
over with dry ones.—5. To stuff an interstice 
or space with something that will render it air-, 
vapor-, or water-tight; make air-tight, steam- 
tight, οἵο., by stuffing: as, to pack a joint, or 
the piston of a steam-engine.—6. To force 
or press down or together firmly; compact, as 
snow, ice, earth, sand, or any loose or floating 
material. 

In Robeson Channel the ice was packed closely to the 
Greenland coast, while to the north the sea was covered 
with level ice, broken in occasional places by water-spaces. 

A, W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 98. 
7. To assemble or bring together closely and 
compactly; crowd, as persons in a room or a 
vehicle. 

He [Cesar] was fayne to packe vp his souldiers in lesse 
roume closer together. Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 122. 

Two citizens, who take the air, 
Close pack’d, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 

Cowper, Task, i. 80. 
8. To bring together, arrange with, or manipu- 
late (cards, persons, facts, statements, etc.) so 
as to serve one’s Own purposes; manipulate. 
(a) In gaming, to arrange (the cards) in such a way as to 
secure an undue advantage. 

There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well. acon, Cunning. 


To pack the cards, and with some coz’ning trick 
His fellow’s purse of all his coin to pick. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, L. 157), © 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 142. 
(0) To bring together (the persons who are to constitute 
some deliberative body) improperly and corruptly, with 
the view of promoting or deciding in favor of some par- 
ticular interest or party: as, to pack a jury; to pack a 
committee. 

What course may be taken that, νησι. 9 the King do 
use such providence . . . and leave not things to chance, 
yet it may . . . have no shew, nor scandal, nor nature of 
the packing or bringing of a Parliament; but, contrariw 
that it tendeth to have a Parliament truly free and no 
packed against him. Bacon, Incidents of a Parliament. 

If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He packed a jury of dissenting Jews. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 607. 

It is evident that, so far as New York and Pennsylvania 
are concerned, all efforts to the delegations to the 
National Republican Convention this year will meet with 
strenuous opposition. The Nation, XX XVIII, 132. 


9. To earry on the back; transport on the 
backs of men or beasts. | 
I take old Manitou to carry me to and from the grounds 


and to pack out any game that may be killed. 
T'. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 139. 


The [gold-]*dust” .. . filled the buckskin pouches, not 
unfrequently to such plethoric dimensions as to aan. 
the assistance of a sumpter horse to pack it down from 
the mines. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XX XIX. 52. 
10. To load with a pack or packs. 


An it be not four by the day, I'll be hanged: Charles’ 
wain is over the new chimney, and yet our horse not 
packed. What, ostler! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 3. 
11. Tosend off or awaysummarily; specifically, 
to dismiss or discharge from one’s employment: 
with off, away, ete.: as, to pack off an impudent 
servant. 


You lie not in my house; I'll pack you out, 
And pay for your lodging rather. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, iv. 1. 


She shall be soon pec after too, that ’s flat. 
imes’ Whistle (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), p. 39. 


Mr, Alerton... for a while used him [Morton] as a 
scribe to doe his bussiness, till he was caused to pack him 
away. adford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 253. 

She will be packed off to live among her relations. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xix. 


To pack out, to unpack or give out, asa cargo of fish: as, 
the schooner packed owt 500 barrels of mackerel. 

II. intrans. 1. To engage in vere: together 
or stowing goods, etc., in packs, bundles, bales, 
boxes, barrels, οἵο., for transportation or stor- 
age.— 2. In mining, to strike hght blows on the 
edge of the keeve, so as to assist the separation 
of the ore from the veinstone. See toss.—3. 
To admit of being stowed or put together in an 
orderly arrangement in small compass: as, the 
goods pack well.—4. To settle into a compact 
mass; become compacted or firmly pressed: as, 
wet snow packs readily.—5. To gather toge- 


pack 


ther in packs, flocks, or bands: as, the grouse 
begin to pack.—6. To depart in haste, as when 
summarily dismissed; be off at once: generally 
with off, away, ete. 
Go, pack thou hence unto the Stygian lake. 
Greene, Alphonsus, ii. 


Then down came Jacob at the gate, 
And bids her pack to hell. 
Wanton Wife of Bath (Child’s Ballads, VITI. 158). 
Gentle or simple, owt she shall pack. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xxi. 
To send (one) packing, to pack (a person) off, or dis- 
(him) without ceremony. 
So once again is Gaveston sent packing out of the King- 
dom, and goes into France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 106. 


Its walls had been cracking 
Since Harry the Eighth sent its people a-packing. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 161, 
pack?+ (pak), ». [A corruption of pact.] An 
agreement or compact; a pact. 
A, Was not a pack agreed twixt thee and me? 


C. A pact to make thee tell thy secrecy. 
Daniel, Works, sig. K k 5. (Nares.) 


It wasfound straight that this was a gross pack betwixt 
Saturninus and Marius. North, tr. of Plutarch. (Nares.) 
pack?+ (pak), v. [ς pack?,n.] I. intrans. To 
form a pact; especially, to confederate for bad 
purposes; join in collusion. 
Go pack with him, and give the mother gold. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 155. 
Il. trans. 1. To plot; contrive fraudulently. 
The forging and packing of miracles. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 225. 
This is pack’d, sure, to disgrace me. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 
2. To join in collusion; ally for some bad pur- 
pose. 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her, 
Could witness it, for he was with me then. 
, Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 219. 
pack? (pak), a. [Appar. elliptical for in pack, 
i. e. in league: see poet Intimate ; confi- 
dential; ‘‘ thick.” [Scotch.] 
Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 
And unco pack and thick thegither. 
x Burns, The Twa Dogs. 
package (pak’aj), ». [ς OF. pacquage, the act 
of packing; as pack! + -age.] 1. A bundle or 
parcel; a quantity pressed or packed together: 
as, a package of cloth.—2, A unit of freight or 
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Rough-looking miners and packers, whose business it is 
to guide the long mule-trains that go where wagons can- 
not, and whose work in packing needs special and peculiar 
skill, T’. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV, 502. 
5. A government officer charged with the in- 
spection of provisians packed for export.—6. 
A ring by which the space between the tubing 
and the walls of an oil-well is closed and made 
gas-tight. See otl-well packing, under packing}. 
—'7. The variously constructed mechanism by 
which the grain cut by a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the binding-table and 
held till embraced and bound by the twine. 

packet (pak’et), ». [Formerly also pacquet 
(= G. packet); < OF. pacquet, paquet, F. 
paquet, dim. of pacque, a pack: see packl.] 1. 
A small pack or package; a parcel; originally 
a parcel of letters or despatches. 

The Heathenish and Popish, and all those other packets 
of miracles, which we receiue by the lesuites annuall re- 


lations from the East and West Indies. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 


All Letters more than 80 Miles is 3d. Single and 6d. 
Double Pacquet 12d. an Ounce. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of aes Anne, 
; Π. 133. 


Your Laship staid to peruse a Pacquet of Letters. 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 4. 


I have lately been looking over the many packets of 
letters which I have received from all quarters of Great 
Britain. Steele, Tatler, No, 164. 
2. A mail-boat; a ship or other vessel em- 
ployed to eonvey letters from country to 
country or from port to port; a vessel employ- 
ed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers at 
stated intervals; hence, a vessel starting on 
regular days, or at an appointed time. Also 
called packet-boat, packet-ship, packet-vessel. 

From the earliest times New York has been the port of 
departure for packets steering for our Southern ports. 

The Century, XXX VIII. 356. 

3. The panel of a packhorse. [Cheshire, Eng.] 

Wright.—4. A pack (250 leaves) of leaf-metal. 

packet (pak’et), v. t ° [« packet, π.] 1. To 
bind up in a package or parcel. 


My resolution is to send you all your letters well sealed 
and packeted. Swift, Letters. 

When Mr. Miintz has done, you will be so good as to 
pacquet him up, and send him to Strawberry. 


Walpole, Letters, II. 472. 
2. To despatch or send in a packet-vessel. 
Her husband was packeted to France. Ford. 


packing-paper 





bringing together or manipulating to serve 


one’s Own purposes. 


See pack, v. t., 8. 


We affirm, then, that the results which these tables pre- 
sent, and whieh pear so favourable to Mr. Sadler’s theory, 
are produced by packing, and by packing alone. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 
Metallic packing, in mach.: (a) A system of packing in 
which metal is used, as metallic rings for piston-packing. 


Such rings are either so cast as to be 
elastic, or they are divided into seg- 
ments and fitted with springs to press 
them against the interior of the cylin- 
der soas to form a steam-tight. contact. 


In 1786 he[Cartwright] devoted him- 
self to improvements, which include 
metallic packing to the piston in the 
steam-engine, which he patented in 
1797 and 1801. 

A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 235. 


(6) Tubes of lead or other soft metal 
filled with some vegetable material, 
such as hemp or cotton. The ends of 
the tubes are either forced or sol- 
dered together.— Oil-well packing, 
a packing inserted between the pipe 
and the interior surface of the boring 
in an oil-well to keep surface-water, 
or water from the sides of the hole, 
from running into the well, and to 
revent oil in some wells from being 
orced out around the pipe by a pres- 
sure of gas. The packing originall 
used was a leather bag filled wit 
flaxseed, called a seed-bag, made in the 
form of aring. The flaxseed, swelling 
on being wetted, closed tightly the 
opening to be stopped. This packing 
swelled so tightly as to be very diffi- 
cult to remove—a difficulty which 
led to the invention of many substi- 
tutes. One of these is the modern 
water-packing, which consists of an 
annular leather packing, concave on 
the upper surface, surrounding the 
pipe, and held in position by a screw- 
jo 
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acking closely against the interior of the bore. 


Another form of oil-well packing, which stops efflux of 
oil under internal gas-pressure, as well as influx of sur- 
face-water, is shown in the accompanying cut. 

packing? (pak’ing), . [Verbal n. of pack?, υ.] 
Collusion; trickery; cheating. 


Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive us all!. 
ny Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. 121. 


There may be tricks, packing, do you see? 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 
That which Sulpitius writes concerning Origens Books 


gives cause vehemently to suspect there hath bin pot 
of old. Milton, Reformation in me, L 


luggage; an article of transportation, as a box packet-boat (pak’et-b6t), ». Same aspacket,2. packing-awl (pak’ing-4l), ». A form of awl 


or a bundle.—3. A charge made for packing 


packet-day (pak’et-da), ». Mail-day; the day 


which pierces a hole through packing-cloth or 


goods.— 4, A duty formerly charged in the for posting letters, or forthe sailing of apacket- other material, and carries with it packthread 


port of London on goods imported or exported 


by aliens, or by denizens who were sons of packet-note (pak’et-not), . A folded writing- packing-b 
alie 


ns.—0O ackage, in commerce and Ameri- 

can constitutional law of foreign and interstate commerce, 
the package or casing in which goods are handled in the 
course of transportation in the commerce in question. 
Thus, if wine is imported in hogsheads, the hogshead is 
the original package ; if in bottles packed 
separately, the case is the original package. 
packaging (pak’aj-ing),». [< package +-ing}1.] 
The act of making into packages.—Packaging- 
machine, a machine for bundling yarns or other goods 


into compact shape for transportation; a bundling-press, 
E. Η. Knight. 


packall (pak’4l), η. <A sort of basket made in 
South America from the outer parts of the 
leaves of the ita-palm. 

pack-animal (pak’an’i-mal), ». A ‘beast of 
burden used to carry packs, or to transport 
goods in bales, boxes, etce., on its back. See 
cut under pavk-mule. 

Fourteen miles of pack-animal trail have been built 
around the Big Bend, in order to make all portions of the 
claim accessible. Sei. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 85. 

pack-cinch (pak’sinch),n. A wide girth, about 
33 inches long, made of strong canvas or hair, 
having a hard-wood hook at one end and aring 
at the other, used with the pack-saddle in ad- 
justing the burden of a pack-animal: it is in 
general use in the United States army, and is 
of Spanish- American origin. 

pack-cloth (pak’kléth), ». <A stout coarse 
cloth used for packing goods; packsheet; bur- 


lap. 

pack-duck (pak’duk),». A coarse sort of linen 
for pack-cloths. 

packer (pak’ér), ».. [= D. pakker = MLG. G. 
packer = Sw. packare (ef. Ml. paccarius and 
paccator); as pack! + -erl.] 1. One who packs; 
αλ ων, a@ person whose business it is to 
pack goods for transportation.—2, One who 
prepares and packs provisions, as beef, pork, 
oysters, fruit, etc., for preservation or for 
market.—8, A machine used for packing.— 4. 
One who is engaged in transporting goods, ete., 
on pack-animals, 


ship. Simmonds. 

paper, 9 Χ 11 inches. 
packet-ship (pak’et-ship),. Same as packet, 2. 
packet-vessel (pak’et-ves’el), ». Same as 
packet, 2. 


in cases handled packfong (pak’fong), ». An erroneous form of packing-bolt (pak’ing-bélt), n.. 


paktong. 
packhorse (pak’hérs), η. A horse used as a 
pack-animal in carrying burdens; hence, figur- 
atively, a drudge. 
I was a pack-horse in his great affairs, .. . 


To royalise his blood I ae mine own. 
hak., Rich. IIL, i. 3. 


The slaves of custom and establish’d mode, 
With packhorse constancy we keep the road. 
oe Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 252. 
Flour is to be had in the stony land only by seeking it 
within the Austrian frontier, and to the Austrian fron- 
tier, accordingly, the packhorses go, with a strong convoy 
of Turkish soldiers to guard them. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 266. 
pack-house (pak’hous), ». A warehouse for 
receiving and storing goods. 
pack-ice (pak’is), n. In the polar seas, a col- 
lection of large pieces of floating ice of indefi- 
nite extent. Compare pack}, n., 8. 
As the tide turned, a strip of pack-ice about a mile wide 
separated us from open water to the south. 
κ A, W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 91. 
packing! (pak’ing), η. [Verbal n. of packl, v.] 
1. Any material used for fillmg an empty 
space, closing a joint, and the like; stuffing, as 
the filling of a piston or a well-tube. 
One day, in the forenoon, the engine was working badly, 
the packing having got too loose. 
Sci. Amer., N, Β., LIV. 69. 
2. In printing, the fabric used on printing- 
presses between the iron platen or cylinder and 
the sheet to be printed. A soft packing is a blanket 
of wool or rubber cloth, which equalizes the impression. 


A hard packing is made of glazed millboard or of smooth 
hard paper, which prevents indentation. 


3. In masonry, small stones embedded in mor- 
tar, employed to fill up the vacant spaces in 
the middle of walls; rubble.—4. The act of 
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or fastening. 

ock Vator eel n. <A rectangu- 
lar block gained into center-sills and double- 
spring draw-bar timbers, and serving to con- 
nect them firmly together longitudinally. Car- 
Builder’s Dict. 


for wate 


In a steam- 
engine, a bolt which secures the gland of a 
stuffing-box. Β. H. Knight. 

packing-box (pak’ing-boks), π. 1. A box or 
case in which goods, οἵο., are packed for trans- 
portation.— 2, Inasteam-engine, same as stuf- 


jing-box. 

packing-case (pak’ing-kas), π. Same as pack- 
ing-box. 

packing-cell (pak’ing-sel),. In bot. See len- 
ticel, Ἱ. 

packing-crib (pak’ing-krib),. A place where 
mackerel are packed in barrels and marked ac- 
cording to their respective grades. 

packing-expander (pak’ing-eks-pan’dér), n. 
A spring or other device for spreading the pack- 
ing of a valve or piston against the surface upon 
which it traverses. 

packing-gland (pak’ing-gland), η. In asteam- 
engine, the cover of a stuffing-box, which. is 
screwed or pressed into the stuffing-box to hold 
the packing tightly against the piston. 

packing-leather (pak’ing-lerH’ér), π. 1. A 
ring of leather on a plunger or piston travers- 
ing against the cylinder or barrel, to form with 
it a tight joint or packing.— 2. A dust-guard. 

packing-needle (pak’ing-né/dl), n. A strong 
needle for sewing up packages wrapped in bur- 
lap or packing-sheet. See cut under needle. 

packing-nut (pak’ing-nut), η. A form of pack- 
ing-gland or stuffing-box cover which screws 
into the stuffing-box or outside of it. 

packing-officer (pak’ing-of’i-sér), π. An ex- 
cise-oficer who superintends or inspects the 
packing of excisable articles. 

packing-paper (pak’ing-pa’pér), n. Bong 
paper used for wrapping parcels; a strong an 
thick kind of wrapping-paper. 


packing-penny 
packing-pennyt (pak’ing-pen’i), n. 
sum given in dismissing a person.—To give a 
packing-penny, to send (a person) packing, or about his packstaff (pak’staf), n.; pl. packstaves (-stavz). 


A small 


usiness. 
Fie, fie! Will you give 
A see penny to virginity? 
I thought you'd dwell so long in Cypres isle, 
You’d worship Madam Venus at the length. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 
packing-press (pak’ing-pres), n. A powerful 
press, generally hydraulic, employed to com- 
press goods, as cotton, linen, hay, straw, etc., 
x into small bulk for convenience of transport. 
packing-ring (pak’ing-ring), κ. A ring of 
metal or rubber used as seat for a coupling- 
valve in a railway-car, or to make a joint air- 
tight, ete. Sci. Amer., LIV. 69. 
packing-shed (pak’ing-shed), m. A shed where 
fish are packed. . 
packing-sheet (pak’ing-shét), ». 1. A sheet 
for packing or covering goods.—2. In hydro- 
therapy, a wet sheet for packing or wrapping 
a patient. Also packsheet. 
packing-stick (pak’ing-stik), η. A stick used 
for straining up the cords around rolled fleeces 
in packing wool for transportation; a woolder. 
pack-load (pak’l6d), π. The usual load or 
pack which a beast of burden carries, as 300 
pounds for a mule, or 150 for a burro. 
packman (pak’man), ».; pl. packmen (-men). 
One who carries a pack; a peddler. 

The course of the day would, in all probability, bring 
them another packman, who would “border with them,” 
prating of the town he had last quitted. 

Jeaffreson, Live it Down, xxviii. 


A class of persons termed “ duffers,”’ ‘‘packmen,” or 
“Scotchmen,” and sometimes “‘tallymen,” traders who go 
rounds with samples of goods, and take orders for goods 
afterwards to be delivered. 

8. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 38. 
pack-moth (pak’méth), n. A certain clothes- 
moth, Anacampsis sarcitella, whose larva eats 
wool and woolen fabries. Harris, Inseets In- 
jurious to Vegetation, p. 493. 
pack-mule (pak’mil), x. A mule used to earry 
packs or burdens. 





Pack-mule, as used in the Rocky Mountains, United States. 


packneedle (pak’né’dl), n. [< ME. paknedle, 
paknelde, pakneelde ; < pack! + needle.| A large 
needle for sewing up packages; a packing- 
needle. See cut under needle. 
Amonge the riche rayes I rendred a lessoun, 
To broche hem with a pak-nedle and plaited hem togyderes. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 212. 
pack-papert (pak’pa’pér), n. Packing-paper. 


Packe paper, or cap paper, such paper as mercers and 
other occupiers use to wrappe their ware in, 
Nomenclator (1585), p. 6. (Nares.) 
packpauncht, . [< packl, v., + obj. paunch, 
n.| A greedy eater, Stanihurst. 
pack-road (pak’r6d), ». A road or trail suit- 
able for pack-animals, but not for vehicles. 
A wild region.of tumbled hills, traversed but by a few 
pack-roads. J. R. Green, Making of Eng., p. 61. 
pack-saddle (pak’sad’1), n. The saddle of a 
pack-animal, made to be loaded with packs or 
burdens, and furnished with straps, hooks, and 


rings sewed to it for securing the packs. Such 
saddles are variously fitted according to the nature of the 
pack, which may consist of provisions or utensils, arms or 
ammunition, or even wounded men. 

Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to 
stuff a botcher’s cushion, or to be entombed in an ass’s 
pack-saddle. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 99. 
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packsheet (pak’shét), ». Same as packing- 
sheet. 
A staff on which a peddler rests the weight of 
his pack when he stops. 
To make all “as plain as a pack-staff..” 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 319. 
Not riddle-like, obscuring their intent, 
But pack-stafe plaine, uttering what thing they ment. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, vii., Prol. 
[Sometimes used atiributively in contempt. 
O, packstafi rhymes! 
Why not, when court of stars shall see these crimes? 
Marston, Scourge of Villainy, i. 42.] 
packthread (pak’thred), n. Strong thread or 
twine used for sewing up packages or bales, or 


for tying up parcels. 
A woman’s crupper of velure, . . . here and there pieced 
with packthread. hak., T. of the 8., iii. 2. 64. 


You may take me in with a walking-stick, 
Even when you please, and hold me with a pack-thread. 
Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, v. 1. 

I slid down by a bottom of packthread into the street, 
and so ’scaped. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 4. 
pack-train (pak’tran),n. A train of pack-ani- 
mals with their loads. 
No one who has not tried it can understand the work 
and worry that it is to drive a pack-train over rough ground 
and through timber. The Century, XXX. 223. 
pack-wall (pak’wAl), ». Same as pack!, 11. 
packware (pak’wir), ». Goods carried in a 
pack; especially, the articles offered for sale by 
a peddler. 

Desirous to utter such popish pelfe and packware as he 
broght with him, he opened there his baggage of pestilent 
doctrine. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1388. 


packwax (pak’waks), η. Same as paxwaz. 

packway (alsa); η. A pack-road. 

pacol (pa’ko), απ. [Quichua paco, pacu, red. 
See αἴραεα.] Same as alpaca. 

paco? (pii’k6),. [< pacol.] InSouth America, 
8 gossany ore: so called because of its brown- 
ish color, resembling that of the paco. 


The principal ores {at Cerro de Pasco] are the pacos so 
called, analogous to the colorados of the Mexican miners: 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous 
ores, and evidently resulting from the decomposition of 
the sulphurets. 

J. D. Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the U. Β., p. 169. 
paco? (pii’k6), ». Same as pacu. 
pacoct, pacokt, ». Middle English forms of 
peacock. 
pacoury-uva (pa-kou’ri-t’ vi), n. See Platonia: 
pacquett (pak’et), η. and v. An obsolete spell- 
ing of packet. 
pact (pakt), ». [= F. pacte, OF. pact, pache 
= Sp. Pg. pacto = It. patto = OF ries. pacht = 
Ῥ. MLG. pacht = MHG. phaht, pfacht, G. pfacht 
= Dan. pagt, < L. pactum, an agreement, < pa- 
cisci, pp. pactus, inceptive form of OL. pa- 
cere, agree, bargain, covenant; akin to pangere, 
fasten: see packl. Cf. pack2.] Anagreement; 
a compact. 
O wretch, doost thou not knowe 
One cannot vse th’ ayde of the Powers belowe 
Without som Pact of Counter-Seruices, 


By Prayers, Perfumes, Homage, and Sacrifice? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 


This world of ours by tacit pact is pledged 

To laying such a spangled fabric low, 

Whether by gradual brush or gallant blow. 
Browning, Sordello. 


But γοτο all in the same pact —all in the same pact— 
and not one o’ ye caring for anything but your own selfish 
ends and enjoyments. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, vii. 


Nude pact. See nude.—Pact de non alienando, a 
covenant common in mortgages in Louisiana, binding the 
mortgager not to alienate, encumber, etc., the mortgaged 
property. This pact renders an alienation, etc., in viola- 
tion of it, void as against the mortgagee.— Pacte com- 
missoire, in French law, a clause in a contract of sale 
whereby the vendor stipulates that, if the buyer does not 
pay the price agreed upon within a certain time, the sale 
shall be rescinded. In the Province of Quebec, under the 
law anterior to the civil code, this condition was implied 
in all sales.—Pretorian pact, a pact supported by a con- 
sideration, and therefore (in Roman law of the later peri- 
ods) recognized and enforced by the pretor. 


pacta, η. Plural of pactum. 
paction (pak’shon),». [< OF. paction = OSp. 


* paccion, < L. pactio(n-), an agreement, < pactus, 


pp. of pacisci, agree: see pact. Cf. compac- 
tion2.| A compact, agreement, or contract. 


They made a paction ’tween them twa. 
Get up and Bar the Door (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 126). 


The paction evangelical, in which we undertake to be 
disciples to the holy Jesus. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 349. 

pactional (pak’shon-al), a. [< paction + -al.] 

Of the nature of a pact. Bp. Sanderson, Cases 

of Conscience, p. 126. 
pactitioust (pak-tish’us), a. [ς LL. pactitius, 
pacticius, stipulated, ¢ L. pactus, pp. of pacisci, 





pad 


agree, stipulate: see pact.] Settled by agree- 
ment or stipulation. Johnson. ; 

Pactolian (pak-t0’li-an),a. [< L. Pactolius (= 
Gr. Πακτώλιος), < L. Pactolus, ς Gr. Πακτωλός, a 
river in Lydia.] Of or pertaining to Pactolus, 
a river in Lydia, famous for the gold anciently 
found in its sands. 

Pray pay to Mr. William Trim, or Order, the Sum of — 
How sweetly it runs!—Pactolian Guineas chink every 
Line. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 

pactum (pak’tum), n.; pl. pacta (-ti). [L.: see 
pact.) 1. In Scots lcw, a pact or agreement be- 
tween two or more persons to give or perform 
something.—2. In Rom. law, such a convention 
or agreement as did not fall within the number 
of those to which full effect was given by the law, 
and thus distinguished from contractus. Acontract 
was a pact or agreement of the parties, plus an obligation 
affixed by the proper formalities. A pactum did not (un- 
til a late period) give rise to an action (a few pacta, called 
pacta legitima, excepted), but an exception was given if a 
party tried to enforce a claim in violation of the pactum. 
If, for instance, a creditor had given a formal release (ac- 
ceptilatio), the obligation was entirely destroyed, so that 
no action would lie; if he had made a covenant not to 
sue (pactum de non petendo), the action would lie, but the 
pretor would give the debtor an exception (exceptio doli). 
—Nudum pactum. See nude pact, under nude.— Pac- 
tum illicitum, a general phrase covering all contracts 
opposed to law, either as being contra legem (contrary to 
law), contra bonos mores (contrary to morality), or incon- 
sistent with the princi 


les of sound policy. 
pacu (ρ8΄Κδ), η. Tupi pacu.] A South Ameri- 
can characinoid fish of the genus Myletes, found 
in fresh waters, especially of Brazil. Also paco. 
pad1 (pad), nm. [A dial. var. of path, perhaps in 
part due to the cognate D. pad, a path: see 
path.) Apath; afootpath; aroad. [Obsolete 
or slang. ] 

I am no such nipping Christian, but a maunderer upon 
the pad. Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 
The Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the Post. 

Prior, Thief and Cordelier. 


To stand pad, to stand by the wayside begging. [Gipsy, 
or thieves’ slang. } 


I obtained three children, two girls and a boy, between 
the ages of five and ten years, of their parents, at a com- 
mon “padding-ken” in Blakeley Street (now Charter 
Street) for three shillings, to stand pad with me from 
seven o'clock until twelve p. πι. on a Saturday. 

Letter from 6. 4. Brine (1875), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
a [Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 642. 
pad! (pad), v.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. pad- 

ding. [< pad1, n.] I. intrans. To travel on 

foot; tramp slowly or wearily along; trudge or 
jog along. 

Something most like alion, and it came a great padding 
pace after. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

The muzzled ox that treadeth out the corn, 
Gone blind in padding round and round one path. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ΤΙ. 277. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To travel on foot over or along; 
proceed on foot through; journey slowly, stead- 
ily, or wearily along. [Obsolete or slang. ] 

Though the weather be foul and storms grow apace, yet 
go not ye alone, but other your brothers and sisters pad 
the same path. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 46. 

2. To tread or beat down; make smooth and 

level by treading: as, to pad a path.—To pad the 

hoof, to go on foot; “foot it.” (Slang. ] 

pad? (pad), ». [Barly mod. E, also padd, 
padde; < ME. padde, pade (not in AS., the 
alleged AS. *padde resting on the early ME. pl. 

pades in the AS. Chronicle, under date of 1137, 

but written many years later) = MD. padde, 

pedde, D. padde, pad = MLG. padde, LG. pad 

(> G. dial. padde) = Icel. padda = Sw. padda . 

= Dan. padde, a toad. Hence paddock}, εἴς.] 
A toad; a frog. [Now rare. ] 

I scal prune that paddok and prevyn him as a pad. 
7 ? ιά ο) Mysteries, Ῥ. 164. 
Apad in the strawt, something wrong ; ahidden danger; 
‘**a snake in the grass.” 
Here lyes in dede the de within the strawe. | 
ῥ Collier's Old Ballads, Ῥ. 108. (Halliwelt.) 
Ye perceive by this lingring there is @ pad in the straw, 
Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, v. 2. (Davies.) 


bad (pad), . [Early mod. E. padde; perhaps 


a var. of pod (as nab’ of nob, ete.), in sense of 
‘bag’: see pod. In def. 1 (6), ef. MD. pad, 
patte, the sole of the foot (Kilian); with this 
ef. F. patie, paw (see patrol, ραω).] 1. A soft 
cushion, or something of the nature of a cush- 
ion, or a stuffed part, as of a garment, a saddle, 
ete., used to fill up a hollow, to relieve pressure, 
or as a protection. 

He was kept in the bands, hauing vnder him but onely 
a pad of straw. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 854. 


In certain Beasts, as the Cow and the Sheep, the front 
edentulous part of the upper jaw is invested by a horny 
epithelial , against which the teeth of the front of the 
lower jaw bite. Mivart, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 108. 





pad 
Specifically — (a) In cricket, a wadded guard worn to pro- 
tect the leg by a batsman or wicket-keeper. (b) In em- 


broidery, a small quantity of fibrous material, such as raw 
cotton or silk, used for raising parts of a pattern, the stitch 
covering it closely. (c) One of the large, fleshy, thick- 
skinned protuberances of the sole of the foot of various 
quadrupeds, as the dog or fox; hence, specifically, the foot 
of a fox. (d) One of the tylari of a bird’s foot; one of the 
cushion-like enlargements on the under side of a bird’s 
toes. Compare heel-padand pterna. (e) In anat., the sple- 
nium of the corpus callosum. See splenium. H., Gray, 
Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 692, (f) In επίοπι,, a projecting part 
of the body covered only with a membrane or semi-chiti- 
nous sheath: generally used in composition: as, the wing- 
pads of a pupa; the foot-pads or cushions on the tarsi. 

2. A cushion used as a saddle; a saddle of lea- 
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Good day, my veterans, my champions. My bonny, pad- 
clinking, out-after-eight-o’clock-parade, George Street 
bucks, good day. H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xix. 


pad-cloth (pad’kléth), x. A cloth or blanket 
covering the loins of a horse; a housing-cloth. 

pad-crimp (pad’krimp), n. In saddlery, a press 
in which dampened leather is molded into form 
between the dies of a former with protruding 
and hollow parts. When the leather dries, it 
retains the convex shape acquired under pres- 
sure. 

Padda (pad’i), ». [NL. (Reichenbach, 1850), 
ς native name for rice.] A genus of ploceine 


ther and padding, without any tree, such asare birds of the subfamily Spermestine (or a subge- 
used by country market-women or by equestri- nus of Munia), the type of which is P. oryzivora, 
an performers in a cireus.—3. A number of the paddy-bird, commonly called Java sparrow. 
sheets of writing-, drawing-, or blotting-paper paddet, ». See pad?. 

held together by glueat one or more edges, form- padder! (pad’ér), n. [< pad6 + -erl.] A high- 


ing a tablet from which the sheets can be re- 
moved singly as used: as, a writing-pad ; a blot- 
ting-pad.— 4. A bundle; bale; pack: 88,8 pad 
of wool; a pad of yarn.. Among fish-dealers a 
pad of mackerel is 60 (sometimes 120) fish. 


I had two pads of soles, sir, and lost 4s.—that is, one pad 
— by them. 


way robber; a footpad. 


Well. Nay more, dine gratis. 
Mar. Under what hedge, I pray you? or at whose cost? 
Are they padders or abram-men that are your consorts? 
Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, ii. 1. 


padder? (pad’ér), n. [< pad? + -erl.] One who 
pads or cushions, 


paddle-end 
We twa ha’e paidi’t i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin’ sun till dine. 
Burns, Auld Lang Syne. 
3. To sail or swim along or about with short 
strokes of a paddle or oar; row or move about 
or along by means of a paddle, 
She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 
4. To move along by means of paddles or float- 
boards, as a steamboat. 
Round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied, 
And shook the lilies. Tennyson, Princess, Pro}. 
5. To move in the water by means of webbed 
feet, flippers, or fins, as a duck, turtle, fish, 
penguin, ete. 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 
Cowper, Retirement, L. 499. 
IT. trans. 1. To finger; play with; toy with. 
To be paddling palms and pinching fingers. 
Shak., W. T., i, 2. 115. 
2. To propel by paddle or oar: as, to paddle a 
canoe.—8. To strike with the open hand, or 
with some flat object, as a board; spank. [Col- 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 57. paddies (pad’iz), n. pl. [Origin obseure.] Pan- loq.J—To paddle one’s own canoe. See cance. 


5. The handle of some tools: as, the pad of a 
keyhole-saw.—6. In ship-building, a piece laid 
over a ship’s beam to give the camber.—7. 
pl. Thick ribbons, double-faced and watered, 
much in use at certain times for watch-guards, 
Compare Petersham ribbon, under ribbon.—Op- 
xtic pad. See optic. 
pad’ (pad), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. 
padding. [< pad?,n.] 1. To stuff or furnish 
with a pad or padding: often with out. 
I thought we knew him: What, it’s you, 
The padded man — that wears the stays! 
Tennyson, The New Timon. 
2. To expand by the insertion of extraneous 
or needless matter, or the use of unnecessary 
words: as, to pad an article in a newspaper; 
to pad out a page in a book.—8. In calico-print- 
ing, to impregnate (the cotton cloth to be print- 
ed) with a mordant. It is done in a machine 
called a padding-machine (which see). 

The cloth intended to be dyed is first steeped and pad- 
ded about in buffalo’s or sheep’s milk, and next exposed 
tothesun.- W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 321. 
4. To glue the edges of (sheets of paper) to- 
gether, so as to forma pad. ([Collogq.] 

A half-pint of the cement will pad a vast quantity of 
sheets. T 
5. In mech., to Pe igus with numerous fine 
holes, as the end of a pipe, or the rose on the 
end of anozle. [Eng.] 


In order to prevent a false reading of the water gauge, 


it was ‘‘ padded”’— that is to say, the end of the tube in the 
top of the upcast shaft was perforated with numerous 
small holes. The Engineer, LX VII. 39. 


Padded cell, padded room, in a prison or an insane-asy- 
lum, a room having the walls padded or cushioned, to pre- 
vent prisoners or violent patients confined in it from doing 
themselves injury by dashing themselves against the walls. 


pad‘ (pad), n. [Also ped; < ME. pedde; per- 
haps another use of pad’, Hence pedder, ped- 
ler, pedlar, peddler, ete., and (prob.) in comp. 
padiock.| A pannier; a basket. Halliwell. 
pad® (pad), 2. [Abbr. of pad-nag, pad-horse.] A 
road-horse; a horse for riding on the road, as 
distinguished from a hunter or a work-horse, 
etc.; a roadster. 
A careless groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest 
pad in the world with only pay fax ten miles, 
ele, Spectator, No. 88. 
pad® (pad), v. ἐς pret. and pp. padded, ppr. pad- 
ding. \|Appar. an additional use of pad, v.] 
To frequent roads or highways in order to rob; 
be a highway robber, or footpad. 
These pad on wit’s high road, and suits maintain 
With those they rob. Swift, To Mr. Congreve. 
pad® (pad), π. (Prob. ς pad6, v. Cf. footpad.] 
A robber; a footpad. 
These freeborn sounds proceeded from four pads 


In ambush laid, who had perceived him loiter 
Behind his carriage. Byron, Don Juan, xi. 11. 


padart. In the following passage, an error for * 


some unidentified term. 


In the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years of such 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but must have amongst it padar 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility, 


Sir H, Wotton, Reliquiz. 
pad-bracket (pad’brak’et), η. A wall-bracket 
of a shape adapted to receive a saddle: used 
in a stable or harness-room. 
pad-clinking (pad’kling’king), a. Given to 
hobnobbing with footpads; frequenting the 
company or society of footpads. [Slang. ] 





he Writer, III. 82, 


talets or knee-drawers with flounces. [South- 
ern U.8.] | 

padding (pad’ing), ». [Verbal n. of pad3, v.] 
1. The act of stuffing so as to make a pad.— 2. 
The cotton, hair, straw, or other material used 
in stuffing anything, asa bolster, saddle, or gar- 
ment; the stuffing used to keep in shape any 
part of a garment according to the fashion 
which requires it to be more in relief or drawn 
tighter than the natural forms allow. The mate- 
rials used ge is ey: a rough felted cloth, a kind 


of shoddy ; ?) fibrous and loose material ; (c) wadding, 
batting, and bombast. i 3 
3. In. calico-printing, the process of imbuing 
the fabrie all over with a. mordant which is 
dried. A design is next printed on it in acid discharge 
(usually lime-juice and bisulphate of potash), the result 
being that, after the cloth has been dyed in the bath and 
cleared, white patterns appear upon a ground of uniform 
color. These white patterns or spaces may be afterward 
rinted upon in steam or pigment colors. Calicoes pro- 
κατ in this way are said to bein the padding or plaquage 
style. 
A brown ground is produced over the entire surface by 
padding in solutions of a salt of manganese. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 212. 


4. Any unnecessary matter inserted in a col- 
umn, article, book, ete., merely to bring it up to 
a certain size; vamp; hence, written or prixted 
matter of no real value or utility; whatever has 
merely the effect of increasing the size of any- 
thing without adding to its interest or value. 
Anybody who desires to know what is within the power 
of the average clergyman may take up one of the inferior 
magazines and read one of the articles which serve for 
padding. Saturday Rev. 
I am perhaps more struck now with the enormous 
amount of padding —the number of third- and fourth-rate 
statues which w the eye that would fain approach 
freshly the twenty and thirty best. 
Henry James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 205. 


padding-flue (pad’ing-fl6), π. In calico-print- 
ing, a drying-chamber in which cotton cloth is 
dried after the process of padding. It has several 
forms, but each generally comprises an inclosed passage of 
considerable length through which heated air is circulated 
in one direction, while the padded piece is unwound from 
a roller and passed through the flue in the opposite direc- 
tion, being dried during its passage, and finally rewound 
upon another cylinder. See pad?, v., 3, and padding, 3. 
padding-ken (pad’ing-ken), ». A low lodging- 
house patronized by footpads, professional beg- 
gars, thieves, vagrants, ete. ['Thieves’ slang. ] 
Ragged Schools and City Missions are of no avail as pre- 
ventitives of crime so long as the wretched dens of in- 
famy, brutality, and vice, termed padding-kens, continue 
their daily and nightly work of demoralization. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 454. 


padding-machine (pad’ing-ma-shén’), ». In 
calico-printing, an apparatus used in the treat- 
ment of cotton piece-goods. It is employed either 
for dyeing them in a concentrated solution of some color- 
ing matter which has little affinity for the cotton fiber, or 
for preparing with various mordants. 
paddle! (ραά΄1), v.; pret. and pp. paddled, ppr. 
paddling. [Also dial. paidle; prob. 8 var. of 
pattlel, freq. of pati: see patilet, pati, patter}. 
Cf. pattle?, a var. of paddle?.] I, intrans. 1. Το 
finger idly or fondly; toy or trifle with the fin- 
gers, as in fondling. 
Paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 185. 

2. To dabble or play about in or as in water. 


And then to paddle in the purer stream 
Of his er Son of Glory’s] spilt blood is more 
extreme. 


than most 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 2. 


paddle! (pad’l), . [< paddle, v., in part eon- 
fused with paddle2,n.] 1. Anoar; specifically, 
a sort of short oar having one blade or two (one 
at each end), held in the hands (not resting in 
the rowlock) and dipped into the water with a 
more or less vertical motion: used especially 
for propelling eanoes. 
He seized his paddle, and tried to back out of the snare. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, iii. 
2. The blade or broad part of an oar.—3. In 
zool.; (a) A fore limb constructed to answer 
the purpose of a fin or flipper, as that of a pen- 
in, a whale, a sea-turtle, a plesiosaurus, or an 
ichthyosaurus. See cuts under Ichthyosaurus 
and penguin. (b) In Ctenophora, one of the rows 
of cilia which run parallel with the longitudinal 
canals of the body; actenophore orpaddle-row. 
(c) The long fiat snout of the paddle-fish.—4. 
One of the float-boards placed on the cirecumfer- 
ence of the paddle-wheel of a steamboat.— 5. A 
panel made to fit the openings left in lock-gates 
and sluices for the purpose of letting the water 
in and outas may be required; aclough.—6. An 
implement with a flat broad blade and a handle, 
resembling a paddle. Specifically— (a) In glass-mak- 
ing, a somewhat shovel-shaped implement used for stirring 
and mixing the materials. (0) In bri ing and similar 
industries, an instrument for tempering clay. (6) Anim- 


plement used for beating garments while held in running 
water to wash. (d) See the quotation. 


The tools used by the puddler are not. usually numerous, 
consisting only of a long straight chiselled-edged bar call- 
ed a paddle, and a hooked flat-ended bar known as the 
rabble. W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 280. 
7. The lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus. See pad- 
dlecock. Also cockpaidle. [Eng.] 

paddle? (pad’l), ». [Also dial. paidle and 
patile, pettle, appar. for orig. *spaddle, dim. 
of spade: see spadel. The word has been in 
part confused with paddle1, n.] Asmall spade, 
especially a small spade used to clean a plow; 
a plow-staff; a paddle-staff. 

Thou shalt havea paddle upon thy weapon, ... and... 

thou shalt dig therewith. Deut. xxiii. 13. 

paddle-beam (pad’l-bém), π. One of two 
large beams projecting beyond the sides of a 
ayer between which the paddle-wheels re- 
volve. 

paddle-board (pad’l-bérd), π. One ofthe floats 
on the circumference of the paddle-wheel of a 
steam-vessel; a paddle. 

paddle-boat (pad’l-bot), π. A boat propelled 
by paddle-wheels. 

paddle-box (pad’l-boks),n. The box or sheath, 
of curved upper outline, which covers a paddle- 
wheel of a side-wheel steamer, to protect it and 
to keep it from throwing water on board the 
vessel. 

paddlecock (pad‘l-kok), π. [Also paidlecock, 
cockpaidle; < paddle (?) + cock1.] The common 
lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus: so ealled in al- 
lusion to its dorsal ridge enveloped in tubereu- 
lar skin, which resembles the comb of the do- 
mestie cock. See cut under Cyclopterus. 

paddle-crab (pad’l-krab), ». A erab whose 
legs are flattened like the blade of a paddle and 
used for swimming; a swimming-crab. The 
common edible crab of the United States, Cal- 
linectes hastatus, is an example, Also pad- 
dling-crab. See cut on following page. 

paddle-end (pad’l-end), π. A feature or ele- 
ment of ornamental design, consisting of an 





Paddle-crab (Callinectes hastatus). 


oval enlargement at the end of a line or band 
resembling the handle of a spoon. 
paddle-fish ipad Isiah n. The spoon-billed 
sturgeon, Polyodon spathula, a ganoid fish of 
the family Polyodontidz, attaining a length of 
five or six feet, abundant in the Mississippi 





Paddle-fish (Polyodon spathula). A, under view; Β, side view. 


river and its larger tributaries. It has a very long 
spatulate or paddle-like projection of the snout; the body 
resembles a sturgeon, but is scaleless; 15 or 20 fulcra 
are appressed to the upper margin of the caudal fin. Also 
called spoon-billed cat and duck-billed cat, in reference to 
the salient feature of the snout and some fancied resem- 
blance to a catfish. 

paddle-hole (pad‘l-hél),. One of the passages 
which conduct the water from the upper pond 
of a canal into the lock, and out of the lock to 
the lower pond. See paddlel, n.,5. Also called 
clough-arch. 
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padji 


propulsion of the vessel.—2. A wheel fitted Paddy! (pad’i), π.; pl. Paddies (-iz). [A dim. 


with paddles, used to aid, by its revolution, in 
b @ certain washi opera- 

a . * _ tions, as in leather-man- 
ufacture, etc.—Cycloidal 


paddle-wheel, a  paddle- 
wheel having narrow floats 
arranged longitudinally one 





A. Transverse Section of American Feathering Paddle-wheel. 2. 
) amar Mas pd of Feathering Paddle-wheel, being the general 
orm used for Aimerican fast steamers, with light frame and extra rim 
to protect buckets. α, gunwale-bearing; 4, shaft; c, wheel-flanges ; 
@, paddle-eccentric; ¢, paddle-eccentric bearing; /, radius-bar; 6, 
runs; #, braces; z,rocker-arm; 2, bracket; #, bucket; 2, water-level. 





European or English Feathering Paddle-wheel. 


a, wheel-flanges; 0%, radius-bars; ο, bucket; α, wheel-arm; 
bracket; 7, paddle-eccentric or “Jenny Nettle”; g, rocker-arm; #, 


rim; 2, water-level; 7, driving-bar. 4 shows line of intersection of 
vertical diameter of wheel with plane of bucket entering water at z, 
and indicates the greater radius of a common wheel which would 
enter the water with greater effect to the feathering-wheel. 


above another, in a slightly retreating order, the better 
to distribute the pressure, and to lessen the concussion 
against the water.—Feathering paddle-wheel. Same 
as feathering-wheel. 


paddler (pad’lér), π. One who or that which Paddlewood (pad’l-wid), η. A tree of Guiana, 


addles or uses a paddle; hence, one who acts 
in 8 purposeless way, as a child paddles in the 
water. 


He may make a paddler i’ the world, 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave swimmer. 


Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, 1.1. paddling-crab (pad’ling-krab), n. Same as pa 


Macaglia excelsa of the Apocynacez. It has 
a singular fluted or buttressed trunk, from the pro- 
jecting radii of which the Indians make paddles, The 
hard elastic wood also affords rollers for cotton-gins. 
The seeds are beautifully winged. Also called wheel-tree, 
from the form of a section of the trunk. 


paddle-row (pad’l-r6), n. The paddle or cteno- % paddle-crab, 


phore of a ctenophoran. 

paddle-shaft (pad’l-shaft), π. The shaft by 
means of which the paddle-wheels of a steam- 
boat are driven. 

paddle-sloop (pad‘l-slip), η. A sloop of war 
propelled by paddle-wheels. 

In 1860 it was the author’s chance again to meet Gari- 

baldi, for he was in command of the paddle-sloop Argus, 
despatched to Sicily to look after British interests when 


the famous one thousand (really 800) landed at Marsala. 
The Academy, No. 899, p. 52. 


κ 
paddle-staff (pad’l-staf),n. 1. Α δω headed 


paddock! (pad’ok), ». 


[Early mod. E. also 
padoch, «ME. paddok; < pad? + dim.-ock.] 1. 

toad or frog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Scotch. } 


FYorwho... 
Would from .a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide? 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 189. 


Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand: 
Cold as paddocks though they be, 
Here 1 lift them up to thee. 
Herrick, Another Grace for a Child. 


with a broad iron, used by mole-catchers.—2. ,2. The tadpole-fish. [Local, Scotch. ] 
A spade with a long handle, used by plow- paddock? (pad’ok),». [A corruption of parrock, 


men to clear the share of earth, stubble, etc. ; 
a paddle. 

paddle-tumbler (pad’l-tum’blér), n. In some 
operations of leather-manufacture, a water- 
tank in which skins are washed while kept in 
constant motion by means of a paddle-wheel. 

% Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 373. 

paddle-wheel (pad’l-hwél), π. 1. A wheel 
(generally one of two placed at the sides of a 
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prob. due in part to association with pad!: see 
parrock.| Asmallfield orinclosure; especially, 
a small inclosure under pasture immediately 
adjoining a stable; a small turfed inclosure in 
which animals, especially horses, are kept. 


Villas environed with parks, paddocks, [and] plantations. 
Evelyn. 


The prices of admission to the paddocks, the grand stand, 
and the various points of advantage throughout the 
grounds, are higher than on our racing tracks, 

re T. 6. Crawford, English Life, p. 15. 

paddock? (pad’ok), ο. t. [« paddock, n. Cf. 
parrock, v.| Το confine or inclose in or as in a 
paddock. 

Shakespeare himself would have been commonplace had 
he been paddocked in a thinly-shaven vocabulary. 

Lowell, Books and Libraries. 
paddock-cheeset (pad’ok-chéz), n. The same 
as paddockstool. 
paddock-pipe (pad’ok-pip), ». One of various 
species of Hquisetum, or horsetail; also, Hip- 
puris vulgaris, the mare’s-tail: so named from 
their hollow stems and fenny locality. 
paddock-rud (pad’ok-rud), η. The spawn of 
frogs. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.] 
paddock-stone (pad’ok-stdn), η. Same as toad- 
stone. 


* 


of Pat, abbr. of Patrick, ς Ir. Padraic, a fre- 
quent Christian name in Ireland, after St. 
Patrick (ς LL. Patricius), its tutelar saint: see 
Σαΐθ.] 1, AnTrishman. [Slang.J—2. [l.¢.] A 
sailors’ name for the lesser sheathbill of Ker- 
guelen Island, Chionis minor. See sheathbill and 
Chionis.— 3. [l. ο.]. The ruddy duck, Εγίδηνα- 
tura rubida. Also paddywhack. [North Caro- 
lina.]—4. [1.ο.] Same as ΚΑΙΡΟΥ, 3.— 
Paddy’s watch. Same as paddywhack, 3. 
pea (pad’i), π. An abbreviation of paddy- 
ir 


padd 3 (pad’i), π. [Also padi; < Malay padi, 
τ]οθ.] Riee in the husk, whether in the field 
or gathered; by extension, rice in general. 


» (Hast Indies.] 


paddy-bird (pad’i-bérd), x. The Java sparrow 
or ricebird, Munia or Padda oryzivora: so called 
from its frequenting paddy-fields. 

paddy eelt (pad’i-féld), n. A rice-field; a field 
in which rice is grown. [East Indies. ] 


A strolling company of ἐς will act on the threshing- 
floor beside the paddy-f ds in the old primitive fashion. 


onial and Indian Exhibition, p. 38. 


paddy-melon (pad’i-mel’on),. Same as pade- 

melon. 

paddy-pounder (pad‘i-poun’dér), ». In the 
East Indies, a machine for removing the husk 
from rice. 


The dried pulp is then removed b pounding in common 
paddy-pounders. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. '705. 


paddywhack (pad’‘i-hwak), ». [ς Paddyl + 

whack, used with vague emphasis.] 1. feap, | 

Same as Paddy1, 1.—2. Same as paddy!, 3.— 

3. A cheng almanac or calendar, on one sheet. 

aio “or paddy and Paddy’s watch. (Local, 
g. 


n 
* pad-elephant (pad’el’é-fant), mn. [< padl + 


elephant. Cf. pad-horse, pad-nag.| A road- or 
working-elephant, as distinguished froma hunt- 
ing- or war-elephant. 

padeliont (pad’é-li-on), ». [ς F. patte de lion, 
lit. lion’s paw: pattie, paw; de, of; lion, lion. 
Or else « F. pied de lion = Sp. pie de leén = Pg. 
pe de leio = It. piede de leone, lion’s foot: L. 
pes (ped-), foot; de, of; leo(n-), lion.] A plant, 
Alchemilla vulgaris. See lion’s-foot. 


Pied de lion, lions foot, hare foot, ladies mantle, great 
sanicle, padelion, ‘otgrave. 


padella (pa-del’i), ». [It., a frying-pan: see 
il, patella.) A large metal or earthenware 
cup or deep saucer containing fatty matter in 
which a wick is inserted: used in illumina- 
tions. ' 
pademelon (pad’é-mel-on), π. [Also padmelon, 
pedmelon, accom. paddy-melon, and melon; an 
Australian name.] A brush-kangaroo or whal- 
labee; an ordinary kangaroo of the genus Hal- 
maturus, such as Η. thetidis and related species. 
See cut under Halmaturus. 
In the neighbourhood of these scrubs the game was 
especially plentiful; and kangaroos, paddy-melons, walla- 


bees, and kangaroo rats crossed the road continually. 
A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 47. 


pad-hook (pad’hik), ». 1. A kind of center- 
draft hook used on trawl-lines in New England 
since 1884, having the shank flattened at the 
upper end instead of an eye, whence the name. 
—2. In saddlery, a curved hook on the back- 
pad for holding up the bearing-rein. 

pad-horset (pad’hérs), n. [< pad1, a road, + 
horse1. Cf. pad-nag and pad’.| A road-horse; 
a pad-nag; a pad. 

Oh for a pad-horse, pack-horse, or a post-horse, 


To bear me on his neck, his back, or his croup! 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 


Padina (pa-di’na), n. [NL. (Adanson, 1763).] 
A genus of, olive-colored seaweeds with mem- 
branaceous or coriaceous broadly fan-shaped 
fronds, which may be either entire or variously 
cleft, each lobe being then fan-shaped. The 
frond is smooth, olive-colored (or greenish toward the 
summit), and marked with concentric bands along each 
of which is developed a fringe of slender orange-colored 
jointed hairs. They are tufted annual plants, 2 to6 inches 
in height growing on stones about low-water mark, mostly 
in warm seas. The common species is P. pavonia, the 
peacock’s-tail. 


padishah (pii’di-shi),». [Pers. (> Turk.) padi- 
shah, < pad, protector, master (Skt. pati, mas- 
ter: see despot), + shah, king: see shah.|] Great 
king; emperor: a title given by the Turks to the 
Sultan, and by extension to various European 
monarchs. 


steam-vessel) provided with boards or floats on paddockstool (pad’ok-stil), m. [< ME. paddok- padji (paj’i),n. [Ceylonese.] A Ceylonese boat. 
its circumference, and driven by steam, forthe stole; < paddock! + stool.| A toadstool. 


See madel-paroowa. | 





padlette 


padlette (pad’let),. A spangle used in em- 
broidery and decorative costume. 

padlock (pad’lok), n. [Perhaps orig. ‘a lock for 
a pannier or hamper’ (one of its present uses), 
< pad4, ped, a pannier, + lockl.] A portable 
lock with a pivoted bow or hasp or a sliding 
hasp, designed to fit over a staple or engage a 


ring and to hang suspended when closed. such 
locks are made in a great variety of styles, and range from 
simple gate-locksto complicated permutation-locks. Some 
diocks are self-locking ; others are locked with a key, the 
eyhole being in the side or at the bottom. ‘ 


Whate’er the talents, or howe’er design’d, 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 162. 


Dead padlock, a padlock having no spring for either bolt 
or hasp, the key turning the bolt, while the hasp is opened 


by the hand. 
padlock (pad’lok), v. t. [< padlock, n.] To 


fasten by or as by means of a padlock. 


yoke be padlocked upon the neck of any Christian. 


P 
Milton, Colasterion. paduasoy (pad’- 


padmelon (pad’mel-on),”. Same as pademelon. 

pad-nag (pad’nag),”. [< pad}, a road, + παρ». 
Ripad hore) An ambling nag; an easy-going 
pad. 


A New Epilogue by Mrs. Pack in a Riding Habit, upon 

a Pad-Nagg, representing a Town Miss Travelling to Tun- 

bridge. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 
[Anne, IT. 16. 


pad-nag (pad’nag),v.i. [< pad-nag,n.] Toride 
a pad-nag. [Rare. 

Will it not, moreover, give him pretence and excuse of- 
tener than ever to pad-nag it hither to good Mrs. Howe’s 
fair daughter ? 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, III. 235. (Davies.) 


padou (pad’6),n. [< F. padou, appar. < Padoue, 
It. Padua, Padua. Cf. paduasoy.] <A sort of 
silk ferret or ribbon. Simmonds. 

padovana, padovane, ”. Same as pavan. 

padow-pipe (pad’6-pip), . Same as paddock- 
pipe. 

pad-plate (pad’plat), ». Insaddlery, aniron bow 
for stiffening a harness-pad and forming a base 
for the harness-mountings. 

padre (pi’dre),n. (Sp. Pg. It. padre, lit, father, 
ς L. pater = EK. father: see father.] Father: 
used with reference to priests in Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, southwestern United States, South 
Ameri¢a, ete. 

padrone (pa-drd’ne), ».; pl. padroni (-né). [It., 
a patron, protector, master: see patron.] A 
master; especially, a person, generally an Ital- 
ian, who owns hand-organs and lets them out 
to itinerant players, or who systematically em- 
ploys destitute children to beg for his benefit; 
also, an Italian labor-contractor; one who lets 
out Italian laborers in a body. 

pad-saddle (pad’sad’1), ». . A saddle made of 
leather and padding without a tree. JH. H. 
Knight. 

pad-screw (pad’skré), n. In saddlery, a screw- 
bolt with an ornamental head, used for fasten- 
ing the pad-sides to the pad-plate. 

padstoolt (pad’stél), α.. [= D. paddestoel = G. 
paddenstuhl ; as pad? + stool.| A toadstool: 
same as paddockstool. Levins. 

Hermolaus also writeth this of the Lycurium, that it 
groweth in a certaine stone, and that it is a kind of mush- 
rom, or padstoole 

pad-to 


(pad’top), π. In saddlery, the orna- 


mental leather that forms the top or finish to P 


the pad. FE. H. Knight. 
pad-tree (pad’tré), n. 





Pad-tree and Pad. 
a, pad-tree; 6, pad; c, a, d, pad-plate; ¢ ¢, terrets; 7, check-hook. 


wood or metal which gives shape and rigidity 
to the harness-pad. #. H. Knight. — 

Paduan! (pad aan), a.andn. [< It. Paduano, 
< Padua, Padua.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Padua, a city of northern Italy, or to the prov- 
ince of Padua. 


paduan’, padu- 
Let not... such an unmerciful and more than legal @Na, ”. Same as 


pean! 


pean? (pée’an), 2. 
; peanism (pé’an-izm), n. 
Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 494. (Halliwell.) chanting of the ραπ, παιάν, a choral song: 


In saddlery, a piece of padagogict, pedagoguet, etc. 


Peederia (pé-dé’ri-a), n. 


4229 


II, ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of Padua. 
—2, One of the 


imitations of 
Roman bronze 

coins and medal- 

lions made in o5) 
the sixteenth /% τν 
century by Gio- [98 
vanni Cavino, δημο 


assisted by his 
friend A. Bassi- 
ano, both of Pa- 
dua in Italy. 


These pieces were 
struck in copper, 
alloyed, and in sil- 
ver, and were de- 
signed as works of 

not as forgeries. 
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avan. 


ᾖ-α-βοι), %. 

Also padusoy, 
padesoy ; appar: 
corrup. of F. 
pou- (pout-) de- 
soie: see padou 
and soy.] A 
smooth, strong, 
rich silk, origi- 
nally manufac- 
tured at Padua, 
used for garments of both women and men in 
the eighteenth century; also, a garment made 
of this material. 

My wife herself retained a passion for her crimson padu- 


asoy, because I formerly happened to say it became her. 
. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 


Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betraying the young peo- 
ple to her, . . . two guineas, and a black padusoy. 
Sheridan, Rivals, i. 2. 


Reverse. 
Paduan (imitation of coin of Domitian), in 
British Museum, (Size of the original.) 


p. 2, An abbreviation of the Latin partes equa- αλλη n. 


les, equal parts. 

(pean), n. [Also pean; < L. pean, ς Gr. 
παιάν, Epic παιζων, 8, hymn in honor of Apollo, 
ς Παιάν, Παιών, a name of Apollo (first applied, 
in Homer, to the physician of the aa Ori- 
ginally, ahymn toa help-giving god, especially 
Apollo, under the title of Pxan or Pzon, con- 
taining the invocation ‘Io Prean’ (i@ or ihe 
Παιάν), asking for aid in war or other trouble, 
or giving thanks for aid received; hence, a 
war-song sung before a battle in honor of Ares, 
or after a battle as a thanksgiving to Apollo; 
in later times, a hymn in praise of other gods, 
or even of mortals; hence, a song of triumph 
generally; a loud and joyous song. 

With ancient rites, 
And due devotions, I have ever hung 


Elaborate Pzans on thy golden shrine. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


I sung the joyful Pzan clear, 
And, sitting, burnished without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 
Waiting to strive a happy strife. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices. 


Through all his tones sound the song of hope and the 
pean of assured victory. 7. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, iv. 
See 601. i 
[ς Gr. παιανισµός, a 


see pxanl.] Songs or shouts of praise or of 
battle; shouts of triumph. Mitford. 

ecilo-, For words beginning thus, see Pecilo-. 
Obsolete forms 


of pedagogic, ete. 


pederastia (ped-e-ras’ ti-i), n.. [NL.]. Same as 


pederasty. 

i [NL. (Linneeus, 1767), 
irreg. ¢ Gr. παιδέρως, a rosy-flowered plant 
used for wreaths, also rouge, and a kind of 
opal.] A genus of sympetalous plants of the 
family Rubiacez, the madder family, type of 
the tribe Pederiex, having ἴπο hair-like 
twisted stigmas and a two-celled ovary. There 
are 18 species, four in America, the others in tropical 
regions of the old world. They are twiners with shrubby 
stems, fetid when bruised, bearing opposite leaves, and 
small flowersin cymes. ΑΒ. feetida is diffusedfrom India to 
China and the Malayan islands. It is the bedolee sutta of 
Assam, and is sometimes called Chinese fever-plant. In 
Hindu medicine it furnishes a specific for rheumatism, ad- 
ministered externally and internally ; its root is said to be 
used as an emetic. Its stems yield a strong, flexible, and 
durable fiber, of a silk-like appearance, seemingly adapted 
to the finest textile purposes. 

Pederiex (ped-6-ri’6-6), η. pl. (NL. (A. Ε. 
de Candolle, 1830), ς Ραάετία + -εεε.] A tribe 
of plants of the family Rubiacez, distinguished 
by the solitary basilar ovules, inferior radicle, 





Pezoniezx 


valvate corolla, and capsule of two carpels. 
It includes 5 genera and about 29 species, mostly vines 
with stems or leaves fetid when bruised, mainly tropical. 


pedeutics (pé-di’tiks), n. [ς Gr. παιδευτικός, 
of or pertaining to teaching (τὰ παιδευτικά, the 
science of teaching, 7) παιδευτική (se. τέχνη), edu- 
cation), < παιδεύειν, teach, « παῖς (παιδ-), a child: 
see pedagogue.] The science of teaching or of 
education. Also paideutics. 


WY Peedisca (pé-dis’ ka), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1830), 


€ Gr. παιδίσκη, a young girl, fem, of παιδίσκος, a 
young boy, dim, of παῖς, a boy, girl.] <A large 
genus of small tortricid moths. There are over 
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Misnamed Gall-moth (Pedisca scudderiana), 


#, moth (cross shows natural size); 4, gall, with protruding pupa- 
shell; c, moth with wings closed; ad, larva. 


100 species, 60 of which inhabit North America north of 
Mexico, as P. scudderiana or saligneana, which com- 
monly makes galls on the stems of various goldenrods in 
the United States, and is sometimes called gall-moth, a 
name more properly belonging to a species of Gnori- 
moschema, See gali-moth. Same as Eucosma. 

pedobaptism, pedogenesis, etc. See pedo- 
baptism, ete. 

See pagan. 

penula (pée’ni-li), n.; pl. penule (-le). 1. In 
classical antiq., a long sleeveless cloak, pro- 
vided with an opening for the head only, worn 
by travelers.— 2. Eccles., a chasuble, especially 
in its olderform as a sleeveless circular or ellip- 
tical vestment, with an opening for the head 
and reaching nearly to the feet. See chasuble, 
phelonion, Also spelled penula. " 

pxzon (pé’on),. [=F. peon =Sp. pedn,< L. pe- 
on,< Gr. maov, asong in honorof Apollo, a metri- 
cal foot (see def.),< Παιών, aname of Apollo: see 
peani,| In ane. pros., a foot consisting of four 
times or syllables, one of which is long, the other 
three being short. According to the position of the 
long in the first, second, third, or fourth place respective- 
ly, the foot assumes four forms, distinguished as first pon 
(σον), second pxon (v — ~ ~), third pezon(~ ~ —~), and 
Sourth peon(~~~—). The pon has a magnitude of five 
more or primary times ({. e., is pentasemic), its resolved 
form being the pentabrach (~~~ ~ ~). ee of these 
times belong to the thesis and two to the arsis, or vice versa 
(vv v-|v-yorvy|-~~v), so that the pon belongs to 
and is the type of the hemiolic or peeonic class of feet. Only 
the first pzon and the fourth pon were in use in ponic 
verse, the contracted form, known as the Cretic, being, 
however, more common; the second and third occurred 
in verses analyzed by the ancients as mixed Ionic, or epi- 
onic. The Cretic (-- ν- [--) was sometimes known as 
the pxon diagyios, as distinguished from the pon epibatus 
(+ | -—| <*> | -), in which each short of the pentabrach 
was doubled (7. e., represented by along). ‘The peon re- 
ceived its name from its original use in compositions in 
honor of Apollo (see pean). See diagyios, epibatus. Also 
spelled, less correctly, pean. 


In the first pon, an equivalent of the cretic, an arsis 
consisting of a long and short is followed by a thesis con- 
sisting of two shorts. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 98. 
Peon diagyios. See diagyios. 

Peonia (ρ6-6/πΠ1-ᾶ), απ. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
ς L. peonia, peony: see peony.) A genus of 
plants of the family Ranunculacez, type of the 


tribe Pxoniex. About 15 species are known, natives of 
north temperate regions. They are perennial herbs, with 
large radical and alternate pinnately divided leaves, and 
showy white, red, or purple flowers, each producing from 
2to 5 many-seeded pod-like follicles. See peony and chesses. 


peonic (pé-on’ik), a.andn. [< pxon + -ic.] I, 
a. In.anc, pros.: (a) Of or pertaining to a pseon ; 
constituting or equivalent to a peon, or con- 
sisting of peons: as, a pxonic foot, colon, verse ; 
pexonic rhythm. The peonic rhythm or move- 
ment was regarded by the ancients as especially 
enthusiastic and fiery in character. (0) Having 
the pedal ratio of a Ῥθοπ (2:3); hemiolic: as, 
ne pexonic (hemiolic) class of feet. See hemi- 
olic. 

ΤΙ. n. A pxonic foot or verse. 

Peonies (pe-6-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Pxonia + -ex.| Α tribe of plants of 
the polypetalous family Ranunculacez, com- 





Peoniex 


prising the genus Pzonia. Itincludes three 
genera and about 18 species, natives of north 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, 
peonin (pé’6-nin), η. [< Pzxonia + -in2.] A 
poisonous red coloring matter obtained from 
phenol by the action of sulphuric and oxalic 
acids and treating the resulting dye-stuff 
(aurin) with ammonia. Also called aurin R. 
peonyt,”. An obsolete form of peont 
paff (paf), n. [< G. ρα! pop! bang pibeat, 
pop! an interjection of contempt. ] mean- 
ingless syllable, used, with piff, to imitate what 
is regarded as jargon. 
Of a truth it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along, 
Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 
Chanting their wonderful pe and paff. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, v. 
pagadoret (pag’a-dor),. [< Sp. Pg. pagador, a 
payer: see payer.| A paymaster or treasurer. 
This is the manner of the Spaniards captaine, who never 
hath to meddle with his souldiers pay, and indeed scorn- 
eth . . . to be counted his souldiers pagadore. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
pagan (pa’gan),.anda. [In ME. payen, paien, 
*pain, payn, paen (a word extant in the sur- 
name Pain, Paine, Payne), < OF. paen, paien, 
ayen, F. paien = Pr. pagan, paguan, paien = 
p. pagano=Pg. pagio, paga = It. pagano, a pa- 
gan, heathen; < LL. paganus, a heathen, prop. 
adj., heathen, a later use of paganus, rustic, 
rural, as a noun a villager, countryman, peas- 
ant, rustic; also (opposed to military) civil, civ- 
ic, a8 8 noun a citizen; prop. of or pertaining 
to the country or toa village, < pagus, a district, 
rovince, the country: see pagus. Cf. heathen, 
it. ‘of the heath’ or country. From L. paganus 
comes also ult. E. paynim, and from pagus, ult. 
E. pais? and peasant.]. I, n. 1. One who is not 
a Christian or a member of a Christian commu- 
nity; in a later narrower sense, one who does 
not worship the true God—that is, is not a 
Christian, a Jew, or a Mohammedan; a hea- 
then. See the quotation from Trench; see also 
paynim. 
Me uint [I find] ine the writinge thet amang the paenes 
the prestes thet lokeden chastete ine the temple weren 


to-deld uram the othren thet hi ne loren hire chastete. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 235. 


The Christian Church fixed itself first in the seats and 
centres of intelligence, in the towns and cities of the 
Roman Empire, and in them its first triumphs were won ; 
while long after these had accepted the truth, heathen 
superstitions and idolatries lingered on in the obscure 
hamlets and villages of the country; so that pagans or 
villagers came to be applied to all the remaining votaries 
of the old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far 
the greater number of them were of this class. The first 
document in which the word appears in this its secon- 
dary sense is an edict of the Emperor Valentinian, of date 
A. D. 368. The word “heathen” acquired its meaning from 
exactly the same fact, namely, that at the introduction 
of Christianity into Germany the wild dwellers on the 
*“*heaths” longest resisted the truth. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 102. 
2. A heathenish or ungodly person; in old 
slang, a prostitute. 
In all these places [villages out of London} 

I have had my several pagans billeted 

For my own tooth. Massinger, City Madam, ii. 1. 
“Sr 1. Heathen, etc. See gentile, n. | : 

. a. Pertaining to the worship or worship- 
ers of any religion which is neither Christian, 
Jewish, nor Mohammedan; heathenish; irre- 
ligious. 

What a pagan rascal is this! an infidel! 

Shak., 1 Hen, ΤΥ., ii. 3. 31. 
With high devotion was the service made, 
And all the rites of pagan honour paid. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 952. 
A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 196. 


paganalia (ρᾶ-ρα-πᾶ΄ 1-8), ». pl.  [L., < paga- 
nus, of a village: see pagan.| In Rom. antigq., a 
local annual festival celebrated by every pagus, 
or fortified village with its surrounding district. 
pagandom (pa’gan-dum), n. [< pagan + -dom.] 
Pagans collectively; pagan peoples as a whole. 
All pagandom recognized a female priesthood. 
N. A. Rev., CXL. 390, 
paganict (pa-gan’ik), a. [= OF. paienique = 
It. paganico, ς LL. ‘paganicus, heathenish, L. 
rural, rustic, < paganus, a rustic, LL. a hea- 
then: see pagan.] Of or pertaining {ο the pa- 
gans; relating to pagans; pagan. 
Notwithstanding which, we deny not but that there was 
also in the paganick fables of the Gods a certain mixture 
of History and Herology interserted, and complicated all 
along together with Physiology. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 239. 
paganical} (pa-gan’i-kal),a. [< paganic + -al.] 
Same as paganic. 
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They are not so much to be accompted atheists as spu- 
rious, paganical, and idolatrous atheists, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 138. 
paganicallyt (pa-gan’i-kal-i), adv. Ina pagan 
manner; as a pagan. Cudworth, 
paganise, v. See paganize. 


paganish (pa’gan-ish), a. [< pagan + -ish1.] 
Hoathenieh- pertaining to or Ὃ ο ος οἳ 
pagans. Bp. Hall. 

pag: nism (pa’gan-izm), n. [= F. paganisme, 
OF. paienisme (> E. paynim, q. Υ.) = Sp. Pg. pa- 
ganismo = It. paganismo, paganesmo, paganesi- 
mo, < LL. paganismus, heathenism, ς paganus, 
heathen: see pagan.] The religious beliefs and 
practices of pagans; religious opinion, wor- 
ship, and conduct which is not Christian, Jew- 
ish, or Mohammedan. | 

In the country districts paganism (as the name indi- 

cates) lingered longest, even beyond the age of Constan- 
tine. Schaf, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. § 21. 

paganityt (pa-gan‘i-ti), » [= OF. paienete, 
payennete, ete., < LL. paganita(t-)s, heathen- 
ism, ς paganus, heathen: see pagan.] The 
state of being a pagan; paganism. Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, p. 561. 

paganize (pa’gan-iz), v.; pret. and pp. pagan- 
ized, ppr. paganizing. [= F. paganiser = It. 
paganizzare, < ML. paganizare, act as a pagan, 
< L. paganus, pagan: see pagan and -~ize.}_ I, 
trans. Torender pagan; convert to heathenism; 
adapt to pagan systems or principles. 


God’s own people were sometimes so miserably depraved 
and paganized as to sacrifice their sons and daughters unto 
devils. Hallywell, Melampronca (1681), p. 29. 


The week was accepted for its convenience ; but while 
accepted it was paganized ; and the seven days were allot- 
ted to the five planets and the sun and moon. 

Froude, Cesar, p. 473. 

II. intrans. To adopt pagan customs or prac- 
tices; become pagan. 

This was that which made the old Christians Paganize, 
while by their scandalous and base conforming to hea- 
thenisme they did no more, when they had done thir ut- 
most, but bring some i Sang to Christianize. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

Also spelled paganise. 

paganlyt (pa’gan-li), adv. Ina pagan manner. 
Dr. H. More, tmmortality of the Soul, 1. 14. . 

page! (Raj), π. [< ME. page, < OF. page, Ἐ. page 
= Sp. Pg. It. pagina = D. G. Dan. Sw. pagina, 

L. pagina, a page, writing, leaf, slab, plate, 
ML, also a card, book, and prob. plank (see 
pageant), < pangere, OL. pagere, pacere, fasten: 
see pact. From ‘the same source (L. pagina) 
are pagine and pageant, and pagination, etc. ] 
1, One side of a written or printed leaf, as of a 
book or pamphlet. Α folio volume contains 2 leaves 
or 4 pages in every sheet; a quarto (4to), 4 leaves or 8 
pages; an octavo (8vo), 8 leaves or 16 pages; a duodecimo 
(12mo), 12 leaves or 24 pages; and an octodecimo (18mo), 
18 leaves or 36 pages.. Abbreviated p., plural pp. 


You shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a 
neat rivulet. of text shall meander through a meadow of 
margin. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
2. In printing, types,.or types and cuts, prop- 
erly arranged as to length and width for print- 
ing on one side of the leaf of a book or pam- 
phlet.—3, Any writing or printed record: as, 
the page of history; also, figuratively, a book: 
as, the sacred page. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 
Gray, Elegy. 
Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page. Bryant, The Ages. 
4. Inthe manufacture of bricks by hand-mold- 
ing, a slideway formed of iron rails on wooden 
supports. Each brick, as molded, is laid on a thin 
piece of board called a pallet, and slid on the page to the 
taking-off boy, to be wheeled away to the hack-ground, 
[Eng.]—Even page. See even!.—Pull page, in printing, 
a page containing its full complement of printed lines. 
page! (paj), ο. t.; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- 
ing. [<pagel,n.|) 1. To mark or number the 
pages of (a book or manuscript).—2. To make 


αρ (composed type) into pages. 


age? (ρᾶ]),π. [< ME. page = D. paadje, pagie 
al G. Sw. Dan. page, ς OF. page, paige, sage 
(Sp. paje = Pg. pagem, after F.) = mod. Pr. 
pagi=It. paggio, < ML. pagius, a servant, prob. 
for pagensis, lit. a peasant, ¢ L. pagus, country: 
see pagan. The supposed derivation < Gr. ma- 
diov, a little boy, a young slave (dim. of παῖς, a 
boy, servant), is untenable.] 1. A male ser- 
vant or attendant. Especially —(a) A boy attendant 


upon a person of rank or distinction ; a lad in the service 
of a person of rank or wealth. 


With Neptune’s pages oft disporting in the deep. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 113, 
The laird’s page or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, 
“in a word, to answer the aed Sorry of a modern bell-wire. 
, Legend of Montrose, v. 





pageantry 
(6) A boy or young man who attends upon the members and 
officers of a legislative body while in session: as, a Senate 
e; the pages in the House of Representatives, (ct) A 
stable-boy ; a groom. 
Page of a stabylle, equarius, stabularium. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 377. 
(4) A shepherd’s servant, whether boy or man. Halliwell. 
(Local, Eng. ] ; 
2t. In general, a child; a boy; a lad. 
A child that was of half yeer age, 
In cradel it lay, and was a propre page. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, Ἱ. 52. 
A braver page into his age 
Ne’er set a foot apo the plain. 
The Weary Coble ο) Cargill (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 32). 
3. A contrivance of cord and steel clips for 
holding up a woman’s train or skirt to prevent 
it from dragging on the ground. Imp. Dict.— 
Plover’s page, some small bird found in company with 
plovers, as the dunlin or purre. [West of Scotland.) 
page? (paj), v. 4.5; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- 
ing. |< page?,n.) To attend as a page. 
Will these moss’d trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 224. 
pageant (paj’ant or pa’jant),n.anda. [ς ME. 
pagent, pagiant, pagiaunt, padgiant, paiande, 
payante, with excrescent -t; earlier pagen, pa- 
gyn, a scaffold, < ML. pagina, a seaffold, a stage 
for public shows, «Τ,. pagina, a leaf, slab (ML. 
also prob. plank): see pagel.} I, η. 1¢. A 
scaffold, in general movable (moving cn four 
wheels, as a car or float), on which shows, spec- 
tacles, and plays were represented in the mid- 
dle ages; a stage or platform; a triumphal car, 
chariot, arch, statue, float, or other object 
forming part of or carried. in public shows and 
processions. 

And bytwene euery of the pagentis went lytell children 
of bothe kyndes, gloryously and rychely dressyd. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 8. 

In 1500, “the cartwryghts [are] to make iiij new wheles 
to the pagiaunt.” York Plays, Int., p. xxxv. 

The maner of these playes were, every company had his 
pagiant, or p’te, wch pagiants weare a high scafold w’th 2 
rowmes, a higher and a lower, upon 4 wheels. In the low- 
er they apparelled themselves, and in the higher rowme 
they played, beinge all open on the tope, that the behould- 
ers might heare and see them. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 

Quoted in A. W. Ward's Eng. Dram, Lit., I. 32. 

At certain distances, in places appointed for the purpose, 
the pageants were erected, which were temporary build- 
ings representing castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, or for- 
ests, as the occasion required, 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 26. 
2. The play performed upon such a seaffold or 
platform; a spectacle; a show; an entertain- 
ment; a theatrical exhibition; hence, a proces- 
sion or parade with stately or splendid accom- 
paniments; a showy display. 

Any forein vsing any part of the same craft that cumyth 
into this citie to sell any bukes or to take any warke to 
wurk shall pay to the vp-holding of their padgiant yerelie 
iiijd. Quoted in York Plays, Int., p. xxxix. 


If you will see a pageant truly play’d, . . . 
Go hence a little and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. Shak., As you Like it, iii, 4. 55. 


We see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions and the ele- 
phants ; but we do not see the men that carry them: we 
see the judges look big, look like lions ; but we do not see 
who moves them. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 59. 


In the first pageant, or act, the Deity is represented seated 
on his throne by himself. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 229. 


Once in a while, one meets with a single soul greater 
than all the living pageant which passes before it. 
ο. W. Holmes, Autocrat, x. 
3. Hangings of tapestry and the like decorated 
with scenes, incidents, etc. 
II. a. Brilliant and showy; ostentatious. 
Were she ambitious, she’d disdain to own 
The pageant pomp of such a servile throne. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, v. 1. 
pageantt (paj-ant or pa’jant),v. t. [< pageant, 
as To exhibit in show; flaunt. 


With ridiculous and awkward action, 
Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 151. 


To set a pompous face upon the superficial actings of 
State, to pageant himself up and down in Progress among 
the perpetual bowing and cringings of an abject People. 

‘Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
pageant-houset (paj’ant-hous), π. [ME. pa- 
gent house, pagiaunt house; ¢ pageant + house1.] 
The building in which the movable stages called 
pageants, used in medieval plays and proces- 
sions, were kept when notin use. York Plays, 
Int., p. XxXvi. sii $i) [« 
pageantry (paj’an-tri or pa‘jan-tri), η. a- 
geant + -ry.] Pageants collectively; theatrical 
display ; splendid display in general. 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows... 


The regent made in Mytilene 
To greet the king, Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 6. 
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pageantry 


They dishonour and make a pageantry of the sacrament. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 806. 


The streetes strew’d wth flowres, and full of pageantry, 


banners, and bravery. velyn, Diary, May 25, 1644. 


pageauntt, ». An obsolete form of pageant. 

page-cord (paj’kérd), π. In printing, twine 
used to tie up pages of type so that they can 
be safely handled. 

pagehood (paj’hid),». [< page2 + -hood.] The 
state or condition of a page. 

She bears herself like the very model of pagehood. 
Scott, Abbot, xix. 

Pagellus (pa-jel’us), ». [NL. (Cuvier), dim. of 
L. pagrus, pager, sea-bream: see Pagrus.] A 
genus of sparoid fishes with several rows of 
rounded molar teeth on the sides of the jaws, 


and long front teeth like canines. There are sev- 
eral European species: the common sea-bream of Europe 
is P. centrodontus, the gilthead; the Spanish sea-bream is 
P.oweni. By Cuvier the genus was made to include some 
tropical fishes now placed elsewhere, 


pagencyt,”. [< pagen(t), pagean(t), + -οψ.] A 
pageant, stage, or scaffold. Halliwell. 
pagent}, η. An obsolete form of pageant and of 
pagine. 
pageryt (pa’jér-i), n. [< page2 + -ry.] The em- 
ployments or the station of a page. 
These [stealing, etc.] are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences, 
Of pagery, or rather paganism. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 
Paget’s disease. 1. Eczema about the nipple, 
terminating in carcinoma.—2, Arthritis and 
osteitis deformans. 
pagi, 7. Plural of pagus. 
pagilt, n. See pagle. ‘ 
pagina (paj’i-na), η. pl. pagine(-né). [NL., < 
L. pagina, page: see pagel, pagine.] In bot., 
the surface, either upper or under, of any flat 
body, such as a leaf. 
paginal (paj’i-nal), α. [ς ML. paginalis, epis- 
tolary, lit. of a page, ς L. pagina, page: see 


_ pages, pagine.} 1. Of or pertaining to pages; 


consisting of pages. 


An expression proper unto the paging! books of our 
times, but not so agreeable unto volumes or rolling books 
in use among the Jews. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 
2. Page for page. 


A verbal and paginal reprint. 
Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Int., p. xv. 


paginate (paj’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pagi- 
nated, ppr. paginating. [ς ML. paginatus, pp. 
of paginare, page, also brief, abstract, epito- 
mize, ¢ L. pagina, page: see pagel.] To num- 
ber or mark with consecutive numbers, as the 
pages of amanuscript, etc., in order to facilitate 
reference. 


It is entitled ‘‘The Vievv of France,” and forms a small 
quarto, not paginated. N. and Q., 6th ser., 1X. 428. 


pagination (paj-i-na’shon),». [« F. pagination 
= Sp. paginacion = Pg. paginagdo, ς ML. pagi- 
natio(n-), < paginare, page, paginate: see pagel, 
paginate.] 1. The act of ραρίηρ.-- 2. The fig- 
ures or marks on pages by which their order is 
indicated and reference to them facilitated. 
The recollections of these two players were so inaccurate 
that they at first totally omitted the ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 


which is inserted without pagination, 
1. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 207. 


paginet,”. [ME., also pagyne and pagent; ¢ OF. 
pagine, < L. pagina, a leaf, a written page: see 
pagel. Cf. pageant.) 1. A page. 
The philisopher ful d 
Which declarid in hys first pagent, 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 79. 


2. Awriting; Scripture. 
Perfeccioun of dyuyne pagyne. Hampole, Psalter, p. 4. 
paging (pa’jing), . [Verbal n. of pagel, v.] 
Order of the pages of a book or wetting or the 
Saat by which this order is indicated; pagina- 
ion. 
paging-machine (pa’jing-ma-shén”), n. A ma- 
chine analogous to a numbering-stamp, and op- 
erating upon the same principle, used for print- 
ing page-numbers in blank-books, numbering 
documents or tickets, and similar work. Com- 
pare numbering-stamp. 
paglet(pa’gl),n. [Also paigle, pagil ; origin ob- 
secure. Cf. paggle.| The cowslip, Primula veris. 
Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 
B. Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary. 
pagodt,”. [Also pagode; now pagoda: see pa- 
goda.] 1. Apagoda; hence, shy Oriel bien: 
ple. 


__ They (in Pegu] have many Idol-houses, which they call 
ρω, all the obe mecront are covered with Leaf-gold. 


Clarke, Geog, Descrip. (1671), p, 33. 
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The presence seems, with things so richly odd, 
The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pagod. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iy. 239. 
2. An image of a deity; an idol. 


The hilt [of a “‘creeze”] of Wood, Horn, the better sort 
of Gold, Silver, or Ivory, cut in the figure of a deformed 
Pagod. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 36. 


See thronging millions to the pagod run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or son! 

a Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 157. 
pagoda (pa-go’dii), ». [Formerly also pagod, pa- 
gode (see pagod), pagathoe, ete. ; < Pg. pagode = 
I’. pagode = G. pagode = Sp. pagoda: probably 
ς Pers. (> Hind.) butkadah, an idol-temple, a 
pagoda, < but, an idol, image, statue, + kadah, 
temple. Cf. equiv. Hind. but-khana, < but, an 
idol, + khdna, a house. The Chinese name is 
peh-kuh-?a or poh-kuh-t’a (‘white bone tower’), 
pao-t’a (‘precious pile or tower’), or simply Va, 
— tower.] 1. Inthe far East, as India, China, 
urma, etce., a sacred tower, usually more or 
less pyramidal in outline, richly carved, paint- 
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Great Pagoda, Tanjore, Southern India. (Dravidian style of 
architecture. ) 


ed, or otherwise adorned, and of several stories, 


connected or not with a temple. such towers 
were originally raised over relics of Buddha, the bones 
of a saint, etc., but are now built chiefly as a work of 
merit on the part of some pious person, or for the purpose 
of improving the luck of the neighborhood. In China pa- 
godas are from three to thirteen stories high (always an 
odd number). See pagod, 1. 
Near the pagoda, under a sacred canopy, hangs, within 
two feet of the ground, the Great Dagon bell. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 121. 


2+. An idol. 


In that kingdome [Pegu] they spend many of these Su- 
gar canes in making of houses and tents which they call 
Varely, for their idoles which they call Pagodes. 

Hakiluyt’s Voyages, 11. 239. 

Many deformed Pagathoes are here {in Callecut] wor- 
shipped. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 29. 
3. [Formerly also pagody; so called with ref. 
to the figure of a = 
pagoda on_ the ! 
coin. The natives 
in Madras called 
the coin hun and 
varaha (Telugu) 
or vardhan (Ta- 





mil).] A gold coin Obverse. Reverse. 
current in India _ Pagoda,in the British Museum. (Size 
from the Six- of the original.) 


teenth century. There were several varieties. Its 
value was approximately $1.70. Half- and quarter-pago- 
das were coined in silver. 


At the going out of Goa the horses pay custome, two and 
forty pagodies for euery horse, which pagody may be of 
sterling money sixe shillings eight pence, they be pieces 
of golde of that value. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 219. 


A portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some of 
the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in Irdia [etc.}. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
4, [cap.] [NL.] In 2o01., a genus of mollusks. 
Agassiz, 1837. x x 
pagoda-sleevet (pa-go’di-slév), . 
pagode, 2. 
pagoda-stone (pa-g0’di-stdn), ». A limestone 
found in China inclosing numerous fossil ortho- 
ceratites, whose septa when cut present a re- 
semblance to a pagoda. The Chinese believe that 


the fossils are engendered in the rock by the shadows of 
the pagodas that stand above them. 

pagoda-tree (pa-g0’dii-tré), π. One of several 
trees so called in allusion to their form. That of 
Japan and China is Sophora Japonica; that of India, Fi- 
cus Indica, also Plumeria acutifolia, a tree with fragrant 


Same as 





Paguride 


blossoms, naturalized from tropical America; that of the 
West Indies, Plumeria alba (see nosegay-tree).—To shake 
the pagoda-tree, to make a fortune in India: an expres- 
sion in frequent use in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteenth century, 


The Nabob of a couple of generations past, who had 
enriched himself when the ca Mele was worth the 
shaking. Saturday Rev., Sept. 8, 1881, p. 307. 


agode (pa-god’),n. 11. Same as pagod.—2. [F.] 
PA part of fashionable dress of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, apparently at first 
adopted by women and then by men who af- 


fected fashion. It consisted of an outer sleeve funnel- 
shaped and turned back, exposing the lining and an inner 
sleeve of lawn or lace. Also pagoda-sleeve. 


pagodite (pa-g0’dit),. [< pagoda + -ite2.] A 
name given to the mineral which the Chinese 
carve into figures of pagodas, images of idols, 
and ornaments. It is properly a variety of pinite, 
though the name is sometimes extended to include a com- 


pact kind of pyrophyllite. Also called agalmatolite and 
Jigure-stone. 


agodyt, ». See pagoda, 3. 

agomys (pag’d-mis), π. [NL., so named, ap- 
parently, because the common species of arctic 
seas, P. fetidus, is sometimes ealled floe-rat; < 





Ringed Seal (Pagomys fatidus), 


Gr. πάγος, frost (ice), + vic, mouse.} A genus 
of Phocide founded by J. E. Gray in 1864; the 
ringed seals. 

Pagonetta (pag-d-net’a),m. [NL., < Gr. πάγος, 
frost (ice), + νήττα, duck: see Anas.) A genus 
of sea-ducks: same as Harelda. 

Pagophila (pa-gof’i-la), m. [NL., ς Gr. πάγος, 
frost, + φίλος, loving.] A genus of Laridz 
named by Kaup in 1829; the ice-gulls orivory- 

18: so called from the fondness of the birds 


or 106. There is but one species, P. eburnea, the adult 
of which is pure-white all over, with black feet. See cut 
und er Pek {i 
agri, η. See puggree. 
ος (pa-gri’ni), ». pl. [NL., ς Pagrus + 
-~ina2,] In Giinther’s classification of fishes, the 
fourth group of the family Sparidz, typified by 
‘the genus Pagrus, having conical teeth in front 
and molars on the sides. The Pagrina are carniv- 
orous. There are several genera, of which the principal 
are Sparus, Pagrus, and Pagellus. By most authors called 
NE 


Sparing. 
pagrine (pa’grin), a. and n. I, a. Pertaining 
to the Pagrina, or having their characters; 
sparine. | 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pagrina; a sparine. 
ny (pa’grus),”. [NL., < L. pagrus, pager 
<Gr. taypoc, said to be for ¢aypoc, the sea-bream.]} 
The typical genus of Pagrina, having two rows 
of molar teeth on the sides of the upper jaw, 


and large canine teethin front; the sea-breams. 
It includes several species very closely related to the gilt- 
heads or genus Sparus, and by some referred to that. ge- 
nus. P. pagrus, a common European species, is known 
as the braize or becker ; it is red, and weighs five or six 
pounds. It is found also on the Carolina coast. 


Paguima (pa-gii’mi),n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1864); 
a made word.|] 1. A genus of palm-cats or 
aradoxures of the family Viverridz and sub- 
amily Paradoxurine, having a short sectorial 


tooth. Several species inhabit Asia and some of the ad- 
joining islands. ‘The best-known is the masked pagum 
P. larvata, of a grayish-brown color, with black feet an 
head, the latter marked with a white frontal streak and 
white rings around the eyes. P. leucomystaz inhabits Su- 
matra and Borneo. 


2. [l. c.] An animal of this genus; a pagume. 
pagume (pa’gim), ». A member of the genus 
Paguma: same as palm-cat. 
pagurian (pa-gi’ri-an),a.andn. [< NL. Pa- 
gurus + -ἰαπ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
genus Pagurus in a broad sense. 
ΤΙ. π. A member of the genus Pagurus; a 

Barna . INL. < 

aguride (pa-gi’ri-dé), n. pl. ., < Pagurus 
+ -idz. Cf ας, Tayountdae a humorous patro- 
nymical name, with ref. to πάγουρος, a crab.] 
A family of anomurous decapod crustaceans, 
represented by the genus Pagurus, formerly 
coextensive with the Paguroidea, now restricted 
to aquatic hermit-crabs with short antennules. 


Paguride 


See hermit-crab, and cuts under cancrisocial, 
Eupagurus, and Paguroidea. 
Paguridea (pag-i-rid’6-i), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Paguroidea. 
paguroid (pag’a-roid),a,andm. 1. a. Resem- 
bling a hermit-crab; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Paguroidea. | 
Ἡ. n. A member of the Paguroidea. 
Paguroidea (pag-i-roi’dé-i), η. pl. [NL., < Pa- 
gurus + Gr. εἶδος, form.] . A superfamily of 
hermit- or soldier-crabs, represented by the 
Paguridz and Cenobitidz, having the posterior 
abdominal segments modified for attachment of 
the animal to the shell in which it takes up its 


residence. Most of the species of this family inhabit 
the deserted shells of mollusks, such as whelks, which 





Diogenes-crab (Canodita tricarinata), one of the Paguroidea. 


they change for larger ones as they increase in size. They 
are provided with a tail, and with two or three pairs of 
rudimentary feet, by means of which they retain their po- 
sition in their borrowed dwelling. The carapace is not 
strong. but the claws are well developed, one being al- 
ways larger than the other. The most common British 
species is Hupagurus bernhardus, Also Paguridea. See 
also cuts under cancrisocial and Eupagu 
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Pagurus (pa-gi’rus), ». [NL. (Fabricius), « 
L. pagurus, ς Gr. mdayovpoc, a crab, ς πηγνύναι 
(oy παγ-), fix (ef. πηγός, hard), + ουρά, tail.] The 
typical genus of hermit-crabs of the family Pa- 
guridz. The species have a soft tail and live 
in the shells of various mollusks. See cut un- 
der cancrisocial. 

pagus(pa’gus), ”.; pl. pagi (-ji). [L.,a district, 
provinee, canton, village, the country; < pan- 
gere (of pag), fix, fasten: see pact. ence ult. 
pagan.| 1. In Rom. antiq., a fortified place 
or village in a rural district, within which the 
populayon of the surrounding territory took 
refuge in the event of any threatened attack. 
Every pagus had its own magistrates, who kept a register 


of persons and property, collected the taxes, and per- 
formed other necessary acts of local administration. 


2. In early Teut. hist., a division of the people 


or of the territory larger than a vicus or village. 
In early England it seems to have. been equivalent to a 


county). 

From Ecgberht’s day, however, we have grounds for be- 
lieving that the whole of the West-Saxon kingdom was 
definitely ordered in separate , each with an ealdor- 
man atits head, and these pagi can hardly have been other 
than shires. J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 224. 
pah! (pi), interj. [A mere exclamation. Cf. 
bah, pooh, ete. ] n exclamation expressing 
contempt or disgust; bah! 

Pah! pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 132. 
pah? (Pil), n. [Also pau; New Zealand.] In 

New Zealand, a fortified native or Maori camp. 

We had the opportunity of seeing a Maori pah in full 
fighting condition. The Century, XX VII. 923. 
Pahlavi, Pehlevi (pii’la-vé, pa’le-vé), η. 
a, (Pers. Pahlavi.|} 1. n. The name given b 
the followers of Zoroaster to the language 
in which are written the ancient translations 


of their sacred books and some other works Pail-lathe (pal’larH), m. <A lathe for turning 


which they preserve; also, the .character in 
which these works are written. Encyc. Brit. 

II, a. Of or pertaining to or written in Pah- 
lavi. 

The Pahlavi books present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech. Encyc. Brit., X VIM. 134. 
pahoehoe (pa-h6’e-ho’e), n. [Hawaiian word, 
meaning ‘smooth,’ ‘polished,’ also ‘tone.’} 
Compact lava. The spongy or rough lava is 
called a-a. 

The pahoehoe or velvety lava, which is folded and twist- 
ed in the manner of a viscid fluid, and may be compared 
to the homely illustration of a thick coat of cream drawn 


towards one edge of the milk-pan. 
W.T. Brigham, Notes on the Volcanoes of the Hawaiian 


(Islands, p. 31. 
Paictes (pa-ik’téz),n. [NL. (Sundevall, 1873), 


ς Gr, παίκτης, a dancer or player, < παίζειν, sport, 


paideutics (pd-di’tiks), n. 
pai 


pai 
paik (pak), n. 
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play, dance, < παίς, a child.] Same as Phile- 


pitta. 
paid (pad). Preterit and past participle of pay!. 


paddt, p.a. Contented; satisfied; pleased. Also 


payd, payed. [Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch). ] 
Whoso that halt hym payd of his poverte, 
I holde hym riche, al de he nat a sherte. 


Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 329. 


Also praying Heydon that he wold sey to Richard Ernold 


of Crowmer that he was sory, and evyl payd that his men 
'maden the afray up on hym. Paston Letters, I. 81. 
Same as pexdeutics. 
dlel,v. A dialectal (Scotch) form of paddle}. 
paidle2,n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of paddle?. 
paiet,v. and. A Middle English form of pay}. 
paig, η. Same as paca. 

paigiet (pa’gl), π. See pagle. 

paijamas, ”. pl. See pajamas. 

(pak), υ. ¢. 
drub. [Scotch.] 


bing. [Seotch.} 
They got their paiks, wi’ sudden straiks. 


Battle of Killiecrankie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 154). 


pail (pal), απ. [< ME. pail, payle, < AS. pegel, 


a vessel for wine, = LG. pegel, 2 measure for 
liquids, = MD. pegel, the capacity of a vessel, = 
e word is different 


Dan. pegel, half a pint. 
from OF. paile, paielle, payelle, 
paelle, paesle, poisle, F. poéle = 
Sp. ae = It. padella, a pan, frying-pan, 
Ir. Gael. padhal, a pitcher, ewer, « L. patella, 
dim. of pares, pan: see pani and patella.}] 1. 
A vessel of wood ποτ] 


φας. paele, 


hooped handle or bail, used for carrying water, 
milk, or other liquids. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 


And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 925 (song). 


May Ist. To Westminster; in the way meetin 
milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, 
with a fiddler before them. Pepys, Diary, ITI. 118. 


2. A pail full (of something); a pailful. 


Skins of those seales, contayning ech of them aboue a 


great paile of water. Hakluyt, Voy., III. 481. 


pail (pail), v. ¢t. To pour out in pailfuls. 
[Nonce-word.] N. E. 1). 


The well-head of all the clear water which the Lockes 


and Hartleys have pailed abroad. 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev., V. 659. 
pail-brush (pal’brush), 4. 
nished with bristles at the end, used in dairies, 
οἵς., to clean the angles of vessels. 
pailet, ». An obsolete form of peel4. 


Lesly, in his account of the Scottish Borderers, says they 
care little about their houses or cottages, but ‘‘ construct 
for themselves stronger towers of a pyramidal form, which 


they call Pailes,” which cannot be so easily destroyed. 
Destruction of Troy, Notes, p. 470. 


pailett,. An obsolete form of pallet!. Chaucer. 
hundred or wapentake (a division or subdivision of a pailful (pal’ful), n. [< pail + -ful.] The quan- 


tity that a pail will hold. ) 
Yond same cloud cannot Sed but fall by patfuls. 


paillasse (pa-lyas’), n. 


by masqueraders. 


and paillasson (F. pron. pa-lya-sén’),. [F., < pail- 
lasse, a bed of straw, < paille, straw: see pail- 
lasse.]| A kind of straw bonnet for women, in- 


troduced about 1850. 


the outer and inner sides of wooden pails, mak- 
ing the ends true, and forming the croze. 
paille-maillet, n. Same as pall-mall. 
paillet}, ». An obsolete form of pallet!. 
paillette (pa-lyet’), ». [F.,< paille, straw: see 
pales, pallet!.| 1. Aspangle or glittering piece 
of metal (or glass) forming a part of costume, 
either sewed to a garment or hanging with 
others in a bunch secured to a feather or in a 
Similar position where it could move freely.— 
it enamel-painting, a bit of metal or colored 
oil. 
The lights were picked out in gold, while the brilliant 


effect of gems was obtained by the use of paillettes or col- 
oured foils, Encyc. Brit., VIII. 184, 


Also papilette, 
paillon (1). pron. pa-lyén’), n. [F.,a spangle, 
foil, ς paille, straw: see pale4.]. Bright metal 


pail-machine (pal’ma-shén’”), n. 


pailmailt, η. 
pail-stake (pal’stak),m. A bough with branches, 


[Origin obseure.] To beat; 
[< paik, v.] A beating; a drub- 


r. padela = 


or sheet-metal (usu- 
ally tin), nearly or quite cylindrical, with a 


many 
ancing 


A hard brush, fur- 


hak., Tempest, ii. 2. 24. 
[Also palliasse; < F. 
paillasse, a bed of straw, ς paille, straw: see 
paliard.| 1. Originally, a straw bed; in mod- 
ern upholstery, an under-mattress.— 2}. A gar- 
ment trimmed with plaited straw sewed on like 
galloon or passement: women’s dresses were so 
ornamented about 1785.— 3+. A buffoon whose 
costume was generally striped like the ticking 
or stuff of which the covering of a mattress is 
made, whence the name: a character assumed 





pain 


foil, used in decorative art to show through a 
thickness of enamel or painting to alter its color 
or give it brilliancy; by extension, gilding ap- 
plied upon a surface, as of wood, papier-maché, 
ete., upon which painting is to be done in trans- 
lueent colors. 

A machine 
for making wooden pails; a pail-lathe. 

Same as pall-mail. 


fixed in the ground in a dairy-yard for hang- 
ing pailson. Halliwell. [Local, Eng.] 


paimentt,”. An obsolete spelling of payment. 
pain! (pan),”. [< ME. paine, payne, peine, peyne, 
*< OF. peine, paine, payne, poine, poene, F. peine= 


Pr. Sp. Pg. It. pena, < L. pena, ML. pena, a fine, 
penalty, punishment, later also hardship, pain, 
« Gr. ποινή, a fine, penalty, retribution, punish- 
ment, vengeance. Hence ult. (ς L. pena) E. 
penal, penalty, punish, punitive, impune, impu- 
nity, penitent, penitence, penance, repent, ete., and 
(through AS.) E. pine2.]}_ 1. Penalty; punish- 
ment suffered or denounced; suffering or evil 
inflicted as a punishment for a crime, or an- 
nexed to the commission of a crime, 


Therto he nom gret peine of hom, and from Salesburi to 
Wight he wende. Rob. of Gloucester, p. 377. 


His offence is so, as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon alee 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 86. 
The keeper telleth me it is pain of death for any to 
speak with me. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 253. 


2. Uneasiness or distress of body or of mind; 
bodily or mental suffering. (a) That property of 
sensations or states of consciousness which induces in the 
sentient being an effort or a desire to suppress or be rid of 
them: the opposite of pleasure. Pain may have any de- 
gree of intensity, from the least perceivable to a maximum 
at or about which consciousness is destroyed. It may be 
local or general, physical or mental, or both together. In 
many sensations, as those produced by burns, the prick of 
a pin, or a colic, the element of pain is so predominant 
that such sensations are distinctively called pains. 
For to bye and to delyvere us from Peynes of Helle, and 
from Dethe withouten ende. Mandeville, Travels, p. 2. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 359. 
My pain hath drawn my head so much awry, and holds 
it so, that mine eye cannot follow mine hand. 
Donne, Letters, xiv. 
By pleasure and pain, delight and uneasiness, I must 
all along be understood . . . tomean not only bodily pain 
and pleasure, but whatsoever delight or uneasiness is felt 


by us, whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable 
sensation or reflection. 


Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xx. 15. 


Specifically —(6) In the plural, the throes or distress of 
travail or childbirth. 


She bowed herself and travailed; for her pains came 
upon her. 1 Sam. iv. 19. 


(c) Uneasiness of mind; mental distress; disquietude; 
anxiety; solicitude; grief; sorrow. 


Whon God sat in his blisse bosked in heuene, 
He seig the peple thorw peine passen in-to helle. 
Joseph of Arimathie(E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 


What pain do you think a man must feel when his con- 
science lays this folly to his charge? Law. 
3. Labor; exertion; endeavor; especially, la- 
bor characterized by great care, or by assidu- 
ous attention to detail and a desire to secure 
the best results; care or trouble taken in doing 
something: used chiefly in the plural: as, to 
spare no pains to be accurate; to be at great 
oh or to take great pains in doing something. 

he form pains has been used by good writers 
as a singular, as in the quotation from Shak- 
spere below. 

Ser, think you not but we shall do our payn 
To coumfort yow, and do yow suche seruice 


As our connyng and Powre may suffice. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1018. 


Many couet much, and little paynes therefore intende to 
take. Babees Book (E. E, Ἑ. Β.), p. 90. 


Thou lovest it not; 
And all my pains is sorted to no proof. 
Here, take away this dish. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 3. 48. 


What ignorant persons you are, to take upon you so te- 
dious a journey, and yet are like to have nothing but your 
travel for your pains! Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 198. 

He took me under his shelter at an early age, and be- 
stowed some pains upon me. Lamb, Modern Gallantry. 


4+. Trouble; difficulty. 


Up I clomb with moche payne. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, I. 1118. 


I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
Addison, Letter from Italy. 


Bill of pains and penalties, a bill introduced into Par- 
liament to attaint particular persons of treason or felony, 
or to inflict pains and penalties beyond or contrary to the 
common law. Such bills (or acts) are, in fact, new laws 





pain 
made as a special occasion may require. Imp. Dict.—Lan- 


cinating pain. See /ancinate.— On or under pain of, 
under penalty of. 


I observe that to such grievances as society cannot 
readily cure it usually forbids utterance, on pain of its 
scorn. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxii. 


To die in the paint, to be tortured to death. 
And of o thynge ryght siker maystow be, 
That certein for to dyenin the peyne, 
That I shal never mo discoveren the. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 674. 
To take pains, to be careful; make aneffort. See def. 3. 
Riot in the Waste of that Estate 
Which thou hast taken so much Pains to get. — 
Congrcve, Imit. of Horace, II. xiv. 4. 


= Syn. 2. Pain, Ache, Twinge. All the words expressing 
physical pain are applicable, by familiar and therefore 
not emphatic figure, to pain of mind. Pain is the general 
term ; ache represents a continued local pain; it is often 
compounded with a word expressing the place, as head- 
ache, toothache. Twinge represents a sudden, momentary 
pain, as though one had been griped or wrung. See agony. 
—2(c). Bitterness, heartache, affliction, woe, burden. 


pain! (pan), v. [< ME. paynen, peinen, peynen, 
OF. peiner, pener, painer, poener, F. peiner = 
Sp. Pg. penar = It. penare, < ML. poenare, inflict 
as a penalty, punish, < L. pena, penalty, pain: 
see paini,n.| I. trans. 14. Toinflict suffering 
upon as a penalty or punishment; torture; 
punish. 
Fals witnes vpon him thei berid, 
And nailed him upon the roode, 


And peyned him there til that he deied. 
Hymas to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


On that Roche dropped the Woundes of our Lord, whan 

he was payned on the Crosse; and that is cleped Golgatha. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 76. 

2. To trouble or annoy with physical or men- 

tal suffering. (a) To render physically uneasy ; inflict 
physical pain upon ; distress. 

Excess of heat.as well as cold pains us. Locke. 
(09) Torender uneasy in mind ; trouble or annoy with men- 
tal suffering ; distress; disquiet ; grieve. 

Tam pained at my very heart. Jer. iv. 19. 

A coarse taste is one which finds pleasure inthingswhich 
pain the fully developed normal man by suggestions of 
physical pain, immorality, and so forth. 

J, Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 544. 
81. To cause to take pains; put to exertion: 
used reflexively. 
Wherfor I am, and wol ben ay redy 
To peynen me to do yow this servyse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 989. 


So blessed beo Peers Plouhman that peyneth hym to tulie, 
And trauaileth and tuleth for a tretour al-so sore 
As fora trewe tydy man alle tymes ylyke. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 409. 


4. To put to trouble or pains. [Rare.] 


O, give me pardon, 
That I, your vassal, have employ’d and pain’d 
Your unknown sovereignty ! 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 391. 


= ayn. 2. To hurt, agonize, torment, torture, rack, excru- 
cia 


Τη intrans. To suffer; be afflicted with pain. 
And Grace gaf hym the croys with the corone of thornes, 
That Crist vp-on Caluarie for mankynde on peynede, 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 324. 

pain*},”. [ME., also payn, payne, < OF. pain, F. 

pain = Sp. pan = Pg. pdo = It. pane, ¢ L. panis, 

m., sometimes pane, neut., bread, a loaf; akin 

to pabulum, food, pascere, feed: see pasture. 

Hence, from L. panis, ult. E. panter?, pantry, 
appanage, εἴο.] Bread. 


The prophete his payn eet 8 penaunce and wepyng. 


ers Plowman (A), viii. 106. 


Than take youre loof of light payne as y haue said gett. 
Babees Book (6. E. T. 8:), Ῥ. 138. 
pain}, x. An obsolete spelling of panel. 
painablet (pa’na-bl),a. [« pain} + -able. 
penible.| Capable of giving pain; painful. 
The manicles of Astyages were not, therefore, the less 
weighty and painable for being composed of gold or silver. 
Evelyn, Liberty and Servitude, ii. 
paindemainet,». [ME., also payndemayn, also 
paynmayne, payne mayne, paynman, also simply 
demayn, ς OF. pain demaine, ς ML. panis do- 
minicus, lit. ‘Lord’s bread,’ so called because 
stamped witha figure of Christ: L. panis, bread ; 
LL. dominicus, of the Lord: see dominical.] 
Bread of peculiar whiteness; the finest and 
whitest bread. 


Whyt was his face as eee en: 
haueer, Sir Thopas, 1. 14. 
pained! (pand), a. ans painl + -ed2,.| Having 
pain; indicating pain; as, a pained expression. 
Visit the speechless sick and still converse 


With groaning wretches; and your task shall be. . . 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 


hak., L, L..L., ν. 9. 864. 
pained-t, a. An obsolete form of paned. 


painful (pan’fal),a. [< ME. paynful; < painl 
+ ful.) 1. That gives or is ο Ιολ by 
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pei of a nature to pain, render uneasy, or in- 
ict suffering, whether bodily or mental; dis- 
tressing: as, a painful operation in surgery; a 
painful effort; a painful subject. 

The aged man that coffers-up his gold 


Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 856. 


It was, indeed, painful to be daily browbeaten by an 
enemy. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
2. That requires or necessitates labor, exer- 
tion, care, or attention; troublesome; difficult; 
toilsome. 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d 

With rainy marching in the painful field. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 111. 
A painful passage o’er a restless flood. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 3. 
3+. Painstaking; industrious; busy; careful; 
laborious; hard-working. 

I think we have some as painful magistrates as ever was 
in England. Latimer, Sermons, p. 142. 


We will you deliuer him one or more of such painfull 
young men as he shal thinke meetest for his purpose. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 301. 

A moderate maintenance distributed to every painfull 

Minister, that now scarce sustains his Family with Bread. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


= Syn. 1 and 2. Racking, agonizing, tormenting, tortur- 
ing, excruciating, arduous, severe, grievous, trying, afflic- 
ive. 
painfully (pan’fil-i), adv. In a painful man- 
ner. (a) With suffering of body ; with affliction, uneasi- 
ness, or distress of mind. (0) With great pains or pains- 
taking ; laboriously; with toil; with careful effort or dili- 
gence. (c) Oppressively; unpleasantly: as, a floor look- 
ing painfully clean. 
painfulness (pan’fil-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being painful, in any sense of that 
word. 
Painfulness by feeble means shall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible instrumentsis through 
sloth and negligence lost. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 22. 


painim}, painimryt. See paynim, paynimry. 

painless (pan’‘les), a. [< pain] +-less.] Free 
from pain; not attended with pain: as, a pain- 
less surgical operation. 

painlessly (pan’les-li), adv. In a painless 
manner; without suffering or inflicting pain. 

painlessness (pan’les-nes), ». The state or 
character of being painless: as, the painless- 
ness of certain diseases. 

painstaker (painz’ta’kér), n. One who takes 
pains; a eareful, laborious person. 

T'll prove a true pains-taker day and night. Gay. 


painstaking (panz’ta’king), n. The taking of 
pains; assiduous and careful labor. 

Then first of all began the Galles to fortifye their campes, 
and they were dismayde in heart, bicause they were men 
not acquainted with paynes takynge. 

Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 196. 

For my paines-taking that day the king greatlye com- 
mended me, and honorably rewarded me. ΄ 

Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 34. 

painstaking (panz’ta’king), a. That takes 

pains or trouble; characterized by close, care- 

ful, assiduous, or conscientious application or 

labor; industrious; laborious and careful: as, 
a painstaking person. 

The good burghers, like so many painstaking and perse- 

vering beavers, slowly and surely pursuing their labors. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 166. 
painstakingly (painz’ta’king-li), adv. With 
painstaking, or careful attention to every de- 
tail; carefully. 
painsworthy (painz’wér’rni), a. Deserving of 
pains or care; recompensing pains or care. 


Cf. Edinburgh Rev. 


paint (pant), v. [Early mod. E. also paynt, 
peinct; < ME. paynten, peinten, peyntyn, poynten, 
< OF. *peinter, paincter (= Sp. Pe pintar), freq. 
of paindre, poindre, F. peindre (pp. peint, paint, 
point, F. peint) = It. pignere, pingere, ς Τι. pin- 
gere, paint: see picture.| 1. trans. 1. To coat 
or cover, with a color or colors; color or cover 
with a paint or pigment. 
There be two tables of our blessyd Lady, which seynt 
Luke paynted with his awne handes at Padowa. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 6. 
She painted her face and tired her head. 2 Ki. ix. 30. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 9. 11. 
2. To depict or delineate in colors or paints of 
any kind, usually on a prepared surface; rep- 
resent in colors; represent in a picture: as, to 


paint a landseape ora portrait; to paint a battle- 


scene; also, to execute in colors: as, to paint a 
picture. 
The iiijth tyme he shewyd the pepyll a pictur poyntyd 
on a clothe, of the passion of our lorde. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 3. 


aint (pant), n. 





paint 

On the south side of the wall of another court, there 

was a very pretty and merry story -- 
oryat, Crudities, I. 73. 

A couple, fair 

et sang. . 
ennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
3. Figuratively, to delineate, depict, or de- 
seribe in words; present vividly to the mind’s 
eye; set forth or represent as in a picture: 
formerly with out: as, to paint the joys. of 
heaven. 


Their infamous life and tyrannies were layd open to all 
the world, their miserable ends painted out in playes and 
pageants, to shew the mutabilitie of fortune. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 49. 


Claud. Disloyal? — 
D. John. The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
ness. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 2. 112. 


He painted to himself what were Dorothea’s inward sor- 
rows, as if he had been writing a choric wail. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvii. 


4. To color, deck, decorate, or diversify ; orna- 
ment; adorn. 


Is al this peinted proces seyd, alas, 
Ryght for this fyn? Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 424. 


He can purtraye wel the pater-noster and peynte it with 
aues. Piers Plowman (B), xv. 176. 


The Rose and Lilly paint the verdant Plains. | 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 


Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
Milton, P. L., v. 187. 
Knaves are men 
That... . paint the gates of Hell with Paradise. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


To paint coffee, to color the berries of coffee artificially 

with a view to defraud.—To paint out. (a) See def. 3. 

(0) To erase or blot out by covering with pigments: as, to 

paint out an unsatisfactory picture.— To paint the town 

- to go on a boisterous and disorderly spree. ([Slang, 
-S.] 


Mere horse-play ; it is the cow-boy’s method of painting 
the town red, as an interlude in his harsh monotonous life. 
The Century, XXXVI. 838. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To practise painting; use pig- 
ments in depicting faces, scenes, etc. 


My Lord mighty merry ; among other things, saying that 
the Queen is a very agreeable lady, and paints well. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 282. 


2. To lay artificial coloron the face, usually with 
the view of beautifying it; hence, to blush. 


Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 213. 


Mrs. Fitz. You make me paint, sir. 
Wit. They are fair colours, 
Lady, and natural! 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, ii. 2. 
3. To indulge in strong drink; drink. [Slang.] 
The Muse is dry, 
And Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene, 
And fain would paint —imbibe the vulgar call — 
Or hot or cold, or long or short. 
Kingsley, lwo Years Ago, xxiv. 


4+. To counterfeit; disguise. 


Andy wole neithir glose ne peynt, 
But y waarne thee on the othir side. 
Babees Book (ἨἩ. E. T. 8.), p. 61. 


[ς paint, v.] 1. A substance 
used in painting, composed of a dry coloring 
material intimately mixed with a liquid vehicle. 
It differs from a dye in that it is not designed to sink into 
the substance to which it is applied, but to form a super- 
ficial coating. The term piyment is sometimes restricted 
to the dry coloring material of which a paint is made. 

2. Color laid on the face; rouge. 


His colours laid so thick on every place, 
As only show’d the paint, but hid the face. 
Dryden, To Sir Robert Howard, 1. 76. 


All paints may be said to be noxious. They injure the 
skin, obstruct perspiration, and thus frequently lay the 
foundation for cutaneous affections. Dunglison. 


3. In rubber-manuf., any substance fixed with 
caoutchoue in the process of manufacture, for 
the purpose of hardening it. Various materials 
are employed, such as whiting, plaster of Paris, 
sulphate of zine, lampblack, pitch, ete— Copper 
paint, a paint composed of finely divided metallic copper 
mixed with a medium, usually oil and wax, used to coat the 
bottoms of vessels to prevent fouling.—Indian paint. (a) 
The red Indian paint, Sanguinaria Canadensis, the blood- 
root. ?) The yellow Indian paint, Hydrastis Canadensis, 
the yellow puccoon, or yellowroot.—Lithic paint. See 
lithie2.— Luminous paint, a paint made by heating pow- 
dered oyster-shells and sulphur together in a closed cru- 
cible. This forms a polysulphid of calcium, which is mixed 
with a mastic varnish toform the paint. The rate 
of calcium has the peculiar property of emitting in dark- 
ness light which it has previously absorbed. Luminous 
paint has been used for clock-dials, match-safes, lanterns 
for powder-magazines, etc. It has been suggested for 
many other purposes, but the amount of light emitted is 
so small that its practical application has failed except 
under a few special conditions.— Mineral paren any dry 
earthy material powdered and used as a paint; specifical- 
ly, a hematite iron ore so used.— Mixed paints, paints 
A ta by the manufacturer in a condition ready to be 
used by the consumer. Paint is usually sold in the form 


As ever painter painted, 


(Davies. ) 








paint 
of a paste, to which the consumer has {ο add oil to thin it 
sufficiently to be applied with a brush. In mixed paints 
the oil, tinting-colors, and driers are all present.— Phos- 
phorescent paint. Same as luminous paint.— Pick’s 
paint, a protective dressing in skin affections, composed 

of gelatin, glycerin, and zinc oxid with water. 

paintable (pan‘ta-bl), a. [< paint + -able.] 
That can be painted; admitting of artistic re- 

_ production in colors. | 
It is a strange Victor Hugoish conception, not witout 


grandeur and poetry: paintable perhaps by an artist who 
combined in 


ner, Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 41. 


paint-box (pant’boks), n. A box, usually with 
compartments, for the convenient holding of the 
different paints used by an artist or painter. 

paint-bridge (pant’brij),n. Theat.,a suspended 
platform on which a scenic artist works, and 
which he can raise or lower at will. 

paint-brush (pant’brush),. <A brush for ap- 


plying paint. For ordinary painting the brushes are 
made of hog-bristles; but for artists’ use the finer elastic 
hair of other animals is employed, as of the fitch, badger, 
and sable. “ 


paint-burner (pant’bér’nér), η. as- or oil- 
lamp, with a blowpipe, used to burn off old paint 
in order to prepare a surface for repainting. 
painted (pan’ted), p.a. 1. Coated or covered 
with paint, or with designs executed in colors. 
Now to the gude green-wood he’s gane, 
She to her painted bower, 
mikin (Child’s Ballads, III. 308). 
2. In 2001., highly colored; having a bright, 
rich, or varied coloration, as if artificially 
painted.—3. Depicted in colors. 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ii. 
Hence —4, Existing merely as a picture or rep- 
resentation; artificial; counterfeit; feigned; 
unreal; disguised. 
This Lecherye leyde on with a laughyng chiere, 


And with pryue speche and peynted wordes. 
Yi 4 Piers Plowman (B), xx. 114. 


The grappling vigour and rough frown of war — 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. | 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 105. 


Are the flames of another world such painted fires that 
they deserve only to be laughed at, and not seriously con- 
sidered by us? Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. ii. 


Painted bat, a bat of the genus Kerivowla: so called from 
the bright and varied colors, which make them appear 





Painted Bat (Kertvoula picta). 


like butterflies as they repose on the leaves of trees.— 
Painted bunting, Plectrophanes pictus, a very common 
longspur of western and northwestern America, of many 
variegated colors.— Painted cloth, tapestry, especially 
a cheap form of it. The designs were principally human 
figures, and had sage sentences issuing in scroils from 
their mouths and otherwise introduced : hence the phrase 
was applied to hackneyed and trite rimes and sayings. 
A witty poesy, a saw that smells of the painted cloth. 
Rowley, Match at Midnight, i. 
Care not for those coarse paint-d-cloth rhymes made by 
the uniuersity of Salerne, Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 57. 
Painted duck. See duck.— Painted finch. See finch, 
and also cut under Passerina.— Painted glass. (a) See 
glass-staining and glass, (b) Minute and delicate decora- 
tive work done in the middle ages on rondels and lens- 
shaped pieces of glass, in imitation of miniatures in manu- 
scripts: but few pieces remain, a collection having been 
brought together by the Marquis d’Azeglio in 1876. Ina 
few cases rock-crystal was used instead of glass.— Paint- 
ed goose. See goose.— Painted hyena, the African hy- 
ena-dog. See cut under Lycaon.— Painted quail, any 
quail of the genus Excalfactoria.— Painted ray, a batoid 
fish, Raia maculata.— Painted snipe, any snipe of the ge- 
nus Rhynchea. 
painted-cup (pan’ted-kup), ». A plant of the 
genus Castilleia, primarily C. coccinea, the scar- 
let painted-cup: so called from the highly col- 
ored dilated bracts about the flowers. 


painted-grass (pan’ted-gras), π. Same as rib- 
bon-grass. 

paler Wer (pan-ted-la’di), n. 1. The thistle- 
butterfly, Vanessa (or Pyrameis) cardui, of an 
orange-red color spotted with white and black. 
See cut in next column.—2. The sweet pea, 
Lathyrus odoratus. 

painter! (pan’tér), n. [< ME. payntour, < OF. 
peimtour, peintor, painteor, also (nom.) peintre, 


mself Michael Angelo, ‘lintoretto, and Tur-. 


#See pluteus.— Pain 
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Painted-lady (Vanessa cardut). 


paintre, F. peintre = Sp. Pg. pintor = It. pin- 
tore, also (without the nasal, which is due to 
inf.) pittore, ς L. pictor, a painter, < pingere, pp. 
pictus, paint: see pictor and paint.]. One who 
paints. Specifically —(a) A workman who coats or cov- 
ers articles with paint: as, a house-painter or carriage- 
painter. (b) An artist who represents the appearance of 
natural or other objects on a plane or other surface by 
means of colors. 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxiv. 
After dinner I visited that excellent pa‘nter Verrio, 


whose works in fresco in the King’s palace at Windsor will 
celebrate his name as long as those walls last. 


velyn, Diary, July 23, 1679. 
Painter’s colic, lead-colic.— Painter’s-easel larva. 
ter’s etching. See etching. 
painter? (pain’tér),n. [A var. of panter?, q. v.] 
A rope attached to the bow of a boat, and used 
to fasten it to a stake, a ship, or other object.— 
REY πα ηταν a small rope used for securing a boat in 
smooth water.—To cut one’s painter, to set one adrift; 
hence, to send one away; 
or injury. 
painter? (pan’tér),n. [A var. of panther, q. v.] 
A panther: applied in the United States to the 
puma, cougar, or American lion, Felis concolor. 
painterly (pan’tér-li), a. [« painter1 + -ly1.] 
Like a painter. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
paintership (pan’tér-ship), m. [< painter! + 
-ship.| 'The state or condition of being a paint- 
er. [Rare.] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the chiefe 
painter; let him striue also to continue still in his chiefe 
paintourship, least another passe him in conning. 

Ep. Gardiner, True Obedience, fol. 47. 


painter-stainer (pan‘tér-sta’nér), ». The 
name by which the members of the City of 
London Livery Company of Painters are desig- 
nated in their charter. Ν.Ε. D. 

paint-frame (pant’fram),n. Theat.,amovable 
iron framework used for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridge. 

paintiness (pain’ti-nes),”. ‘The quality of be- 
ing painty, or overcharged with paint: said of 
8 picture. 

painting (pan’ting),». [< ME. peintunge, peynt- 
ynge, poyntynge; verbal n. of paint, wl 1. The 
act, art, or employment of laying on paints. 
Specifically, the art of forming figures or representing ob- 
— in colors on any surface; or the art of representing, 

y means of figures and colors applied on a surface, ob- 

jects presented to the eye or to the imagination, in gen- 


eral in such a manner as to produce the appearance of 
relief and of distance. 


This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 61. 


2. A picture; specifically, a likeness, image, or 
scene depicted with paints. 


For righte as the Bokes of the Scripture of hem techen 
the Clerkes how and in what manere thei schulle beleeven 
righte so the Ymages and the Peyntynges techen the lewed 
folk to worschipen the Seyntes. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 313. 


We visited divers other churches, chapells, & monas- 
teries, for the most part neatly built, full of pretty 
payntings. Evelyn, Diary, May 6, 1644. 

And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 
The royal dais round. 


8. Color laid on. 
This painting, 


Wherein you see me smeared. 
Shak., Cor., i. 6. 68. 


Encaustic painting. See encaustic.—Florentine school 
of painting. See Renaissance.—Graffito painting. See 
(τα Gra, cameo-painting, a method of glass-paint- 
ng in which the markings and shadings are very delicate 
producing asort of light-gray monochrome. —Ionic school 


hinder one from doing mischief 


of painting. See Jonic.—Italian, mural, etc., paint- 
ing. Bee the qualifying words.— Muffle-painting. See 
muffel, 


paintless (pant’les), a. [< paint + -less.] 1. 
Without paint.— 2. Incapable of being painted 
8 a a i not to be painted or described. 

are. 


paint-mixer (pant’mik’sér), n. 


paintroot (pant’rit), n. 


pair 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells; 
By woe, in painiless patience it excels. 
Savage, Wanderer, ii. 
paintmentt+ (pant’ment), ». [ς paint + -ment.] 
Paint; color. 
And Nature’s paintments, red, and yellow, blew, 


With Bare oh eT round about him grew. 
Good Newes and Bad Newes (1622). (Nares.) 


paint-mill (pant’mil), n. A machine for grind- 
ing paints. 





Masury’s Paint-mill (Section). 
rmillstone-bed; 4 4, pillars ος aa; cc,\owermill- 


@a,up 
stone-bed (both beds are hollow and fitted with annular stone plates 
@ @, ες; the lower bed is supported upon and rotated horizontally b 

a hollow vertical shaft /, and bevel- earing /: β ; 22, the driving-pul- 
pa and idler-pulley. The shaft splined in the gear g, and is 
raised or lowered by the screw-gearing fg. Water is run through the 
pipe 7 into the open spaces @ α and ες in the millstone-beds, escaping 
through s and / this keeps the mill cool. The paint passes from 
a hopper o pte. 9 an opening ἕ provided with a gate to the stones; 
it may be ground to great fineness without heating. The discharge- 
chute is not shown. 


A cast-iron 
cylinder, fitted with avertical] shaft with paddles, 
used to mix pigment with oil, turpentine, etc. 

paint-remover (paint’ré-m6/vér), n. A caustic 
alkaline paste used to take off old paint in or- 


der to prepare the surface for repainting. 
paint-room HM yavBaien n. 


The room in a the- 
ater where the scenic artist works. 
The Carolina redroot, 
Gyrotheca tinctoria. 
paint-strake (pant’strak), η. Naut., the up- 
permost strake of plank immediately below the 
plank-sheer. Also sheer-strake. See strake. 
painturet (pan’tir), η. [< ME. peinture, peyn- 
ture, p ntowre, poyntowre, < OF. painture, pein- 
ture, I’. peinture = Sp. Pg. pintura = It. pintura, 
also (without the nasal, which is due to inf.), 
pittura, «1. ώς painting: see picture and 
paint.) 1. The art or act of painting. 
Right as she [Nature] kan peynte a lilie whit 
And reed a rose, right with swich peynture 
She peynted hath this noble creature. 
Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 33. 


2. Paint or painted decoration. 


And zit there is at Alizandre a faire Chirche, alle white 
withouten peynture ; and so ben alle the othere Chirches, 
that waren of the Cristene Men, alle white with inne. 

j _ . Mandeville, Travels, p. 56. 
3. A picture; a painting. 
Both the ymages and the peyntures 
Gan I biholde bysyly. Rom. of the Rose, Ἱ. 142. 


paintwork (pant’wérk), η. Painting done on 
surfaces or articles. 
The paintwork and furniture looked as though the whole 
had been blackleaded. he Engineer, 1 ΧΙΧ. 7. 
painty (pan’ti), α. [< paint+.-yl.] 1. Over- 
charged with paint; displaying obtrusively or 
inharmoniously the colors which have been 
used or the manner of using them. 
His cattle are conscientiously painted, 
too painty. The Studio, 111. 129. 


As the picture stands, . . . it is refreshingly airy and 
sunny, and makes the pictures about it seem heavy and 
painty by comparison, The Nation, XLVILIL. 318. 


2. Smeared or spotted with paint: as, hisclothes 


erhaps a little 


η Palace of Art. «319 all painty. 
ennyson, eo pair! (pir), η. [< ME. paire, payre, peire, peyre, 


eir, peer, peere, per, a pair (applied to any 
rad of like things), « OF. paire, peire, F. 
aire, f., also OF. pair, m., a pair, couple, = Sp. 
σ. par = It. paro, pajo = D. paar = MLG. 
ar, MHG. par, bar, G. paar = Icel. par = Sw. 
an. par, < L. par, a pair, < par, equal: see par2, 
peer2.| 1. Two things of a kind, similar in 
form, identical in purpose, and matched or used 
together: as, a pair of gloves; a pair of shoes. 
Let it then suffice 


To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1680. 


Two Pair of the purest white worsted Stockings you can 
get of Womens Size. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 14. 


pair 


2. A single thing composed essentially of two 
pieces or parts which are used only in combi- 
nation and named only in the plural: as, a pair 
of scissors, trousers, or spectacles. 


With that the wicked carle, the maister Smith, 
A paire of red-whot yron tongs did take 
Out of the burning cinders, and therewith 
Under his side him nipt. Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 44. 
Lo a black horse; and he that sat on him had a pair of 
balances in his hand. Rev. vi. 
Set Forms are a pair of Compasses, 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 90. 


3. A couple; a brace; a span: as, a pair of 
pistols; a pair of horses. 


And peyer of grett Candylstykes. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 11. 
To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 
Cowper, John Gilpin. 
‘Come to my dressing-room, Becky, and let us abuse 
the company ”— which, between them, this pair of friends 
did perfectly. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
A human heart should beat for two, 
Whate’er may say your single scorners ; 
And all the hearths I ever knew 
Had got a pair of chimney-corners, 
ΕΜ, Locker, Old Letters. 


Specifically —4. A married couple; in general, 
two mated animals of any kind. 


Alle shullen deye for hus dedes by dales and hulles, 
And the foules that flen forth with othere bestes, . 
Except onliche of eche kynde a 6, 
That in thy shynglede schip with the shal be saued. 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 251. 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock. Zennyson, Princess, vi. 


5. A set of like or equal things: restricted to a 
few (mostly obsolete) phrases: as, a pair (or 
pack) of cards; a pair (or flight) of stairs; a pair 
of organs (that is, a set of organ-pipes, hence an 
organ) ; a pair of gallows (that is, a gibbet); a 
pair of beads (see bead). 


Of smal coral abowte hire arm she baar 
A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 
. Chaucer, Gen, Prol, to ο. T., 1, 159, 


What talkest thou to me of the hangman? if I hang, 
Ill make a fat pair of gallows; for if I hang, old Sir John 
hangs with me, and thou knowest he is no starveling. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 74. 
1 ha’ nothing but my skin, 
And my clothes; my sword here, and myself; 
Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of cards. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 

Prudence took them into the dining-room, where stood 
a pair of excellent virginals. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 

Though you live up two pair of stairs, is any home hap- 
pier than yours, Philip? 

Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xxxiv. 


6. In archery, a set of three arrows.—'7. In 
mining, a set or gang of men working together 
at the same hours.—8. In deliberative bodies, 
two members belonging to opposing parties 
who for their own convenience (as to permit 
one or both of them to be absent) arrange with 
each other to refrain from voting for a specified 
time or on a specified question, thus nullifying a 
vote on each side; also, the arrangement thus 
effected. See pairing!.—9. In poker, two of 
the same denomination, without regard to suit 
or color: as, a pair of aces or deuces.—A pair of 
colors, the two flags carried by an infantry regiment, as 
in the armies of Great Britain and the United States: one 
of these flags is the national ensign or some modification 
of it, and the other bears devices, mottos, etc., peculiar to 
the regiment.— A =. of knivest. See knife.—Con- 
tractivle, expansible, etc., pair. See the adjectives.— 
Double pair royal, four similar cards, as four kings.— 
Pair royal(also contracted pairialt, parialt, prialt), three 
similar things ; specifically. three cards of a kind in cer- 

tain games, as three kings or three queens. 

Hath that great pair-royal 
Of adamantine sisters late made trial 

Of some new trade? Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 


On a pair-royal do I wait in death: 
My sovereign, as his liegeman ; on my mistress, 
As a devoted servant; and on Ithocles, 
As if no brave, yet no unworthy enemy. 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
The game is counted . . . by fifteens, sequences, pairs, 
and pairials, according to the numbers appertaining to the 
partitions occupied by the half-pence, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, Ρ, 399, 
There goes but a pair of shearst, there is little or no 
difference, 


Lucio. Thou thyself art a wicked villain, despite of all 
grace. 

First Gent. Well, there went but a pair of shears between 
us. Shak., Μ. for Μ., i, 2. 28. 

There goes but a pair of.shears between a promoter [in- 
former] and a knave. Rowley, Match at Midnight, ii, 


To contract a pair. Seecontract.—To expand a pair. 
See expand. =Syn, 1-3. Pair, Couple, Yoke, Brace, Dyad, 
Duad. Pair and couple properly express two individuals 
or unities naturally or habitually going together or mak- 
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ing aset: as, a pair of horses, gloves, oars; a wedded pair; 
a loving couple ; but pair also means two things alike and 
put together, and couple has by colloquial use come to be 
often applied to two, however accidentally brought toge- 
ther: as, give him a couple of apples. Yoke, on the other 
hand, applies only to two animals customarily yoked toge- 
ther: as,a yoke of oxen. Brace is rather a hunters term, 
with limited and peculiar application: as, a brace of par- 
tridges, pistols, slugs. Dyad is used in philosophical and 
mathematical language only. Duad is a special mathe- 


x matical word signifying an unordered pair, 
δ. ‘pairl (par),v. [= G. paaren=Sw. para = Dan. 


parre; from the noun: see pairl, n.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To form a pair or pairs; specifically, 
to be joined in pairs as birds are in the breed- 
ing season; mate; couple. 

Your hand, my Perdita: so turtles pair, 

That never mean to part. Shak., W.'T., iv. 4. 154. 


2. To suit; fit; match. 
Had our prince, 


Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord. Shak., W. T., ν. 1. 116. 


This with the other should, at least, have pair’d. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 208. 
Ethelinda ! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 
Rowe, The Royal Convert, iii. 
To pair off. (a) To separate from a company in pairs 
or couples. 

At the end of the third set supper was announced; and 
the party, pairing off like turtles, adjourned to the sup- 
per-room. Peacock, Headlong Hall, xiii. 
(6) To abstain from voting by arrangement with a member 


of the opposite party to do the same: said of members of 
deliberative assemblies. See pairing!. 


The judges are certainly the hardest-worked class of 
office-holders—except members of Congress in session, 
and even they can pair off. The Century, ΧΧΧ. 329, 

II. trans. 1. To join in couples ; specifically, 
to cause to mate: as, to pair a canary with a 
siskin. 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even the first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed. 
Dryden, Το John Dryden, 1. 22. 
Turtles and doves of differing hues unite, 
And glossy jet is pair’d with shining white. 
, tr. of Ovid’s Sappho to Phaon, 1. 44. 
2. To unite or assort in twos as well suited to 
each other. 
Virtue and grace are always paired together. 
Beau. and Εἰ., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 
The first summons, Cuckoo! of thy bill, 
With its twin notes inseparably paired. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 14. 
Innocent child and snow-white flower! 


Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Bryant, Innocent Child and Snow-white Flower. 


pair2t,v. [ME. pairen, payren, peiren; by apher- 
esis for empairen, impair: see impairl.} I, 
trans. To impair. 
Lefe of this Langore, as my lefe brother, 


That puttes the to payne and peires thi sight. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8588. 
Whatsoever is new is unlooked for — and ever it mends 
some, and pairs others, | Bacon, Innovations (ed. 1887). 
ΤΙ, intrans. Το becomeimpaired; deteriorate, 


If tho thingis that schulen perische & paire 
Vuto thi sighte thus semeli bee, 
Weel maist thou wite y am weel faire, 
Of whom ech thing hath his bewte. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 185. 


The life of man is such that either it patreth or amend- 
eth. J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 29. 
paired (pard), a. 1. Arranged in pairs: said of 
corresponding parts situated on he tegas sides 
of the body, as the arms of a man, the wings of 
insects, ete.— 2, Mated, as any two individuals 


of different sexes.— Paired fins, in ichth., the lateral 
fins, pectoral or ventral: distinguished from median or 
vertical fins. | 
pairert (par’ér),n. [ME. peirer; ς pair? + -ετ1.] 
One who impairs or injures. 
Enviouse mennis sein that I am a peirer of hooli scrip- 
uris. Wyclif, Prol. to James. 
pairialt, x. Same as pair royal (which see, un- 
der pairl), 
pairing! (par’ing), ». [Verbal n. of pairt, v.] 
In deliberative assemblies, a practice by which 
two members belonging to opposite parties 
agree that both shall be absent for a speci- 
fied time, or that both shall abstain from vot- 
ing on a particular question, so that a vote is 
nullified on each side. Also called pairing off. 


pairing?t (par’ing), n. [< ME. peyringe; verbal 
. of pair, v.] Impairment; injury. 


What profitith it to a man if he winne al the world, and 

do peyringe to his soule? Wyclif, Mark viii. 36. 

pairing-time (pir’ing-tim), η. The time when 

animals, as birds, pair for breeding; mating- 
time. 

pairmentt (par’ment), ». [ME. 

pair2 + -ment. Cf. impairment.) 


pa pairment; 
injury; damage. | 


pajero, ”. 


pajockt, x. 


pakald 


Nethelesse I gesse all thingis to be peyrement for thé 
cleer science of Iesus Crist. my Lord, for whom I made alle 
thingis peyrement. Wyelif, Phil. iii. 8. 


Engle his wife he drofe away, & held in peyrment. 


fiob. of Brunne, p. 58. 
pair-toed (pir’tod), a. In 
ornith., ο ήν or zygo- 
dactyl; having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two 
behind, See cygodactyl. 
pairtrick (par’trik), n. <A 
dialectal (Scotch) form of 
partridge. 
pairwise (pir’ wiz), adv. [< 
pairl + -wise.| In pairs. 
Such as continued refractory he 
tied together by the beards, and 
hung pairwise over poles. Carlyle. 
pais!t, η. A Middle English form of peace. 
pais?} (pa),. [< OF. pais, F. pays, country: see 





Pair-toed or Z ace 
tyl Foot of Wood ecker 
with digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 0 
which the 4th is the re- 
versed one. 


x peasant.| Inlaw, the people from among whom 


a jury is taken.—Act in pais, See act.—Estoppel en 
pais. See estoppel.—in pais, in pays, literally, in the 
country, or in the community; in the knowledge or judg- 
ment of the vicinage. The phrase, in its original use, has 
no exact equivalent in modern English.— Per pais, by a 
jury of the country. Questions of facts coming before the 
common-law courts were mostly determined per pais, The 
chief if not the only exception was where a question was 
made as to a matter depending upon a record, in which 
case no jury was called, but the trial was by bare inspec- 
tion of the record. From these two classes of trials came 
the custom of designating matters which if litigated could 
not be determined by the record as matters in pais. 

pais?, x. [W. pais, a coat, petticoat.] In ar- 
chzol.,a garment worn by the ancicnt Britons, 
and perpetuated in the belted plaid. The name 
is used alike by archeologists for the plaid in one piece 
and also for the filibeg. H.S.:Cuming, in Jour. Brit. Ar- 
cheol. Ass., Χ. 172; Planche, Hist. of Costume, p. 14. 

paisano (pi-6-si’nd), n. ([Sp., lit. rustic, 
peasant: see peasant. | The chaparral-cock or 
road-runner, Geococeyx californanus. See 
Geococcyx, and. cut under chaparral-cock. 
[Southwestern United States.] 

paiset, η. and v. An obsolete form of poise. 

paisiblet, a. A Middle English form of peace- 
able. ' 

paitrelt, ». A Middle English variant form of 
pottrel. 

paitrick (pa’trik), n. Adialectal (Scotch) form 
of partridge. 

The paitrick whirrin’ o’er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin’ round my shiel, 


Amuse me at my spinning-yheel. 
Burns, Bess and her Spinning- Wheel. 


paiwurt, ». An undetermined plant, said by 
Ὃ to be the herb saxifrage. [Proy. 
ng. 


Paixhans gun. See gun. 


pajamas, pyjamas (pa-, pi-jéi’ miiz), n. pl. [Also 
paijamas ; < Hind. ρᾷδ]ᾶμια, in popular use pai- 
jama, pajama, drawers (see def. ), lit. ‘leg-gar- 
ments,’ < pdé (< Pers. pdi), foot, leg (= E. 
foot), + jama, garment.] Loose drawers or 
trousers, usually of silk or silk and cotton, tied 
round the waist with a.cord, used by both sexes 
in India, and adopted from the Mohammedans 
by Europeans as a chamber garment. In collo- 


quial or trade use the term is sometimes extended to in- 
clude also covering for the upper part of the body. 


[S. Amer.] A kind of small spot- 
ted wild cat of South America, Felis pajeros : 
sometimes taken as a generic name of the same: 
same as pampas-cat. 
[Also (Se.) peajock; < pea2 (Se. 
pae), earlier po, pa, a peacock, + Jock2, Se. 
form of Tack} A much-disputed word: in the 
quotation from Hamlet considered by many 
commentators to mean ‘a peacock.’ 
For thou dost know, Ο Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very — pajock. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 295. 
Pajock is certainly equivalent to peacock. 1 have often 
heard the lower classes in the North of Scotland call the 
eacock the “peajock”; and their almost invariable name 
or the turkey-cock is ‘‘ bubbly-jock.” 
Dyce, quoted in Furness’s Hamlet, p. 263. 


Pajoniam (paj’on-izm), nm. [< Pajon (see def.) 


-ism.| The system of doctrines promulgated 
by Claude Pajon, a French Protestant clergy- 
man of the seventeenth century, who denied all 
immediate and special interferences by God in 
either the course of events or the spiritual life 
of the individual. 


pak}l}, ».andv. A Middle English form of pack. 
Berrren ; < pak? (pak), η. 
pakal 


ee as este ge hi 
η. » ΔΡΡ8Υ. pak, pac -ald 
var. of -ard.J A pac ; purden.. ή 





pakald 


It fortheres to fene me 
ante bere me bus [behooves] 
Of all I plege and pleyne me. 
York Plays, p. 148. 


pake (pak), v. 7.; pret. and pe. paked, Ppr. pak- 


ing. A dialectal variant of peak?, pee 

pakfong, π. See pakiong. 

paksel η. and v. A Middle English form of 
ac 


pakok}, η”. A Middle English form of peacock. 
paktong (pak’tong), ». [Chinese, < peh, white, 
+ tung, ecopper.] The Chinese name of the 
alloy known as German silver (which see, under 
silver). Also, erroneously, packfong or pakfong. 
palit, x. A Middle English form of palel. _ 
pal? (pal),”. [Also pall; said to be Gipsy. See 
the second quot.] Partner; mate; chum; ac- 
complice. [Slang.] 
Highborn Hidalgos, 
With whom e’en the King himself quite as a pal goes. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 63. 
Pal is a common cant word for brother or friend, and 
it is purely Gipsy. having come directly from that language 
without the slightest change. On the Continent itis prala 
or pral. In England it sometimes takes the form of pec. 
x C. G. Leland, Eng. Gipsies and their Language, vi. 
ala! (ρᾶ/18), .; pl. pale (-16). [NL.,<L. pala, 
% eae a shovel: see pale, peel3, and Bay 
1. The flattened and spade-like fore tarsus of 
certain insects, usually employed forswimming. 
See Coriside.—2. One of the nodulesor ossicles 
in the mouth-parts of some starfishes, as brittle- 
stars, borne upon the torus angularis, moved 
by proper muscles, and collectively serving as 
teeth. More fully called pala angularis.—3. 
The conessi-bark (which see, under bark2).— 
poy angularis. See def. 2, torus, and cut under Astro- 
phyton, 


A number of short flat processes, the pal# angulares, are 
articulated with it |the torus angularis of an ophiurian] 
and moved by special muscles. ‘They doubtless perform 
the function of teeth. Hualey, Anat, Invert., p. 483. 

pala? (pa’li), n. Same as palay, 1. 

palabra (pa-li’ brit), n. [Sp., @ word: see pa- 
laver, parole, and parablel.] A word; hence, 
speech; talk; palaver. 

To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra in these cir- 
cumstances, but a practical truth and necessity. 

Cariyle, French Rev., III. v. 6. (Davies.) 

palace (pal’as), x. [Early mod. E. also pallace; 
< . palace, palas, palais, paleis, pales, palys, 
palays, paleys, paloys (= OF ries. palas = D. pa- 
leis = MLG. palas, palas, pallas, pallas = MHG. 
alas, G. palast = Sw. palats = Dan. palads, < 

F. palais, paleis, palois, F. palais = Pr. palais, 
palati, palate = Sp. Pg. palacio = It. palazzo = 

Ὁ. palant, palentse = OS. palencea = OF ries. 

alense = OHG. phalanza, phalinza, palinza, 

G. phalanze, pfalze, paliza, G. pfalz, < L. pa- 
latium, ML. also palacium (also *palantium (1): 
ef. palantia, palatinate), a palace, so called with 
ref. to the residence of the emperor Augustus on 
the Palatine hill in Rome (where Nero afterward 
built a more splendid residence), ς Palatium, 
rarely Pallatium (Gr. Παλάτιον, Παλάντιον, Παλ- 
λάντιον), the Palatine hill, supposed to have been 
named with ref. to Pales, a pastoral goddess; ef. 
Skt. pala, a guardian,< pd, protect.] 1. The 
house in which an emperor, a king or queen, a 
bishop, or other exalted personage lives: as,an 
imperial palace ; a royal palace; a pontifical 
palace ; # ducal palace. 

And to haue caried them to Cayre to haue buylded his 
patoys with yesame, and for yt entent he come to Bethlem 

his owne psone to se them taken downe. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36. 
Thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d Truth to dwell in. 
Shak., Pericles, v. 1, 122. 

Equally time-honoured is the use of the word palace to 
describe an English bishop's official residence. Yet there 
seems to be a feeling among the Mics ad bishops that it 
would be well to abandon it, and in one case (Lichfield) 
this has been done. N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 78. 
Hence—2. A magnificent, grand, or stately 
dwelling-place; a magnificent mansion or build- 
in . 


To ariche Cite hi buth icume, 
UVaire hi habbeth here in inome 
At one paleis suthe riche, 
The lord of ther inne nas non his liche. 
Floriz and Blauncheflur (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 87. 
"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there ’s no place like home. 
H. Payne, Home, Sweet Home, 
Crystal Palace. See crystal—Mayor of the palace, 
See mayor. . 
palace-car (pal’as-kiir), π. A railway-car ele- 
gantly equipped and furnished with reclining- 
chairs, sofas, ete. [U. Β.] 


The traveller no longer climbs the Continental Divide 


in a jolting coach and six or a laboring freight-wagon, but 


takes his ease in a Pullman σας τα 
| Harper's Weekly, XX XIII., Supp., p. 57. 
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palace-court (pal’as-kort), n. The court of the 
sovereign’s palace of Westminster, which had 
jurisdiction of personal actions arising within 
the, limits of 12 miles around the palace, except- 
ing the city of London. This court was insti- 
tuted in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and was abolished in 1849. 

palaceous (pa-la’shius), a. [< NL. padaceus, < 
L. pala, a shovél: see pale?.| In bot., having 
the edges deeurrent on the support: said of a 
leaf as thus becoming spade-shaped. Gray. 

palacioust (pa-la’shus), a. [< palace + -ious. 
Cf. palatiall.] Palatial; like a palace; magnifi- 
cent. 

London increases daily, fog be great palacious houses 

into small tenements. aunt, Bills of Mortality. 


paladin (pal’a-din), η. [ς F. paladin, < It. pala- 
dino = Sp. paladin = Pg. paladim, paladino, « 
ML. palatinus, a warrior, orig. one of the im- 
perial household: see palatine1.] In the cycle 
of romances of Charlemagne, one of the knight- 
ly champions who accompanied that monarch 
to war; hence, by extension, a knight errant; 
a heroic champion. 


He seems to have imagined himself some doughty ραΐα- 
din of romance. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


The Count Palatine was, in theory, the official who had 
the superintendence of the households of the Carlovin- 
gian emperors. As the foremost of the twelve peers of 
France, the Count. Palatine took a prominent place in 
medieval romance, and a paladin is the impersonification 
of chivalrous devotion. Isaac Taylor. 


pale, x. Plural of palal. 

pale-, For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see pale-. 

Palearctic, a. See Palearctic. 

Palzechinidez (pa-lé-e-kin’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Palzxechinus + -idz.| The representative fam- 
ily of Palxechinoidea or Paleozoic tessellated 
sea-urchins, typified by the genus Palxechinus. 
It has pluriserial ambulacral plates, and con- 
tains numerous genera, all Carboniferous. 

paleechinoid (pa-lé-e-ki’noid), a. and n.. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the tessellated sea- 
urchins or Palxechinoidea. 

IT, η. A member of the Palzechinoidea. 

Paleechinoidea (pa’1lé-e-ki-noi’dé-ii), n. pl. 
([NL., ς Palwechinus + -oidea.]. A subclass, 
order, or suborder of Paleozoic sea-urchins 
having pluriserialinterambulacral plates. See 
Tessellata. 

Paleechinus (pa-lé-e-ki’nus), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + ἐχῖνος, sea-urchin: see 
Echinus.|] The typical genus of Palzechinida, 
founded by Seouler in 1840. 

paleichthyan (pa-lé-ik’thi-an), a.andn. [< Pa- 
leichthyes + -απ.] I, a. Same as palzichthyic. 

I, ». A member of the Palzichthyes. 

Palezichthyes (pa-lé-ik’thi-éz), π. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + ἰχθύς, pl. cybvec, fish.] 
In Giinther’s system of classification, one of 
four subclasses of fishes, composed of the Chon- 
dropterygit and the Ganoidei, or the elasmo- 
branchs and the ganoids. Itis characterized by the 
presence of an optic chiasm and the development of a 


contractile conus arteriosus, with several pairs of valves 
to the heart. 

palwichthyic (pa-l6-ik’thi-ik), a. [< NL. Pale- 
ichthyes + -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Palxichthyes: as, a paleichthyic 
type of structure; a palzichthyic fauna. Also 

alzxichthyan. Encye. Brit., X11. 676. 

alemon (pa-lé’mon), πι. [NL. (Fabricius), 
€ L. Palemon,< Gr. Παλαίμων, a sea-god.] The 
typical genus of Palzmonide. Τί contains numer- 
ous species, commonly called prawns, found in both fresh 
and salt water of various parts of the world, some attain- 
ing a length of nearly two feet. Such are the East Indian 
P. carcinus and the West Indian P. jamaicensis. A small- 
er prawn of this genus, P, ohionis, is found in the Ohio 
river. The name isan old one, and has been applied with 
great latitude to forms now placed in other genera. 


Palemonide (pal-é-mon’i-dé), πι. pl. [NL., < 
Palemon + -idz.] A family of earidean ma- 
crurous decapod crustaceans, typified by the 
genus Palzmon, and containing numerous spe- 
cies known as shrimps and prawns. 

palzo-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see paleo-. 

Palzocarida (pa’lé-6-kar‘’i-di), m. pl. [NL. 
(Packard, 1876), « Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + καρίς, 
a kind of small lobster.] One of two main series 
of Crustacea (the other being Neocarida), rep- 
resented by the earlier and more generalized 
types of crustaceans, of which the king-crabs 


are the only living representatives. They abound- Palzophis (pa-l6’0-fis), 7. 


ed in the paleozoic age, almost to the exclusion of other 
forms. Packard names Palxocarida as a subclass with 
two “orders,” Trilobita and Merostomata, the latter includ- 
ing Eurypterida. The name is now regarded as includ- 





Palzophis 


ing many unlike terms and its use has practically been 
discontinued. 

Paleocaris (pa-lé-ok’a-ris),m  [NlL., < Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + xapic, a small crustacean. } 
A genus of fossil crustaceans founded by Meek 
and Worthen in 1865 upon P. typus, a synthet- 
ic form, of Carboniferous age, from the North 
American coal-measures, subsequently giving 
name to an extensive group of crustaceans, the 
Palzocarida, which it represents. 

Paleocircus (pa’16-6-sér’kus), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + κίρκος, a kind of hawk or 
faleon of wheeling flight, ς κίρκος, a ring, circle: 
see circle, circus.] A genus of fossil birds of 
prey founded by Milne-Edwards (1870) upon 
remains from the Miocene of Europe. The spe- 
cies is named P, cuvieri. 

Paleocrina (pa-lé-ok’ri-nii), π. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of Palzocrinus, q. v.] In some systems, one 
of two orders of Crinoidea: distinguished from 
Neocrina. 

palxocrinoid (pa’16-6-kri’noid), a.andn. I, a. 

or pertaining to the Palzxocrinoidea. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Palzxocrinoidea. 

Palezocrinoidea  (pa’16 -6-kri-noi’dé-i), n. pl. 
[NL., < Palzocrina + -oidea.] <A suborder or 
superfamily of Crinoidea, represented by such 
genera as Actinocrinus, Cyathocrinus, and Platy- 
crinus, and containing all the earlier extinct 
crinoids; encrinites, or fossil crinoids. 

Palzocrinus (pa-lé-ok’ri-nus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + κρίνον, a ΗΙγ.] A genus of 
fossil crinoids. 

Paleodictyoptera (pi’l6-0-dik-ti-op’te-rii), n. 
pl. [NL., < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + Ni. Dictyop- 
tera, q.Vv.] An order of insects, now extinct, the 
remains of which have been found in Permian 


and older rocks. They appear to have combined the 
characters of the Hemiptera and the Neuroptera, as is well 
shown in one of the genera, Hugereon. This was a gigantic 
form, having net-veined wings recalling those of Neurop- 
tera, while the mouth-parts were formed into a beak like 


that of the Hemiptera. 

Palxzogea (ρᾶ/16-0-16/8).. [NL.,< Gr. παλαιός, 
ancient, + yaia, earth. } In zodgeog., the Old 
World; the eastern hemisphere: the opposite 
of Neogza. It includes four of Sclater’s six 
faunal regions—the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Ori- 
ental, and Australian. 

paleogean, paleogeean (pa’1é-d-jé’an), a. [< 
NL. Paleogza + -an.| Of or pertaining to Pa- 
leeogea. 

Paleonemertea (pi’16-d-né-mér’té-ii), ». pl. 

NL., «ἄν, παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Nemertea, 
α.γ.] Hubrecht’s name (1879) of a division of 
anoplonemertean worms, correlated with Schi- 
zonemertea, having the lowest and most primi- 
tive organization in Nemertea, whence the name. 
The group is represented by such genera as Ca- 
rinella, Cephalothrix, and Polia. 

paleonemertean (pa’1é6-6-né-mér’ té-an), a. and 
π.. [ς NL. Palzonemertea + -απ.] I, a. Of, 
pertaining to, or having the characters of the 
Palzxonemertea. 
II. ». A member of the Palxonemertea. 

palzonemertine (pai/lé-6-né-mér’ tin), a. and n. 
Same as palzonemertean. 

Paleonemertini (pa’1é-d-nem-ér-ti’ni), ». pi. 
[NL. (Hubrecht), 4 Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. 
Nemertini, q. v.] A division of anoplonemer- 
tean worms, containing those having no fissures 
on the sides of the head: contrasted with Schi- 
zonemertini. The mouth is behind the ganglia, and the 
proboscis is unarmed. It corresponds to a family. Gym- 
nocephalidz. Synonymous with Pale 

Paleoniscide 5 ap Hw π. pl. (N1., 
< Palzoniscus -idz.] A family of ganoid 
fishes, named from the genus Palzoniscus. 
They have a fusiform body covered with rhombic ganoid 
scales; 2 persistent notochord, but ossified vertebral 
arches ; the tail heterocercal, and the fins with fulcra ; the 
dovsal fin short; the branchiostegals numerous, the fore- 
most pair being developed as broad gulars ; and the teeth 
small, and conic or cylindric. The forms, all now extinct, 
were numerous in the Paleozoic epoch, extending from 
the Devonian to the Liassic formations. 

palzoniscoid (pa’lé-d-nis’koid), a. [< Palzo- 
niscus + -oid.] Resembling the Palzoniscidz ; 
related to or possessing the characters of 
the Palzxoniscidz, a family of extinct ganoid 
fishes. 

Palzoniscus (pa’1é6-6-nis’kus), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + ὀνίσκος a sea-fish, cod: 
see Oniscus.] 1. In ichth., the typical genus 
of Palzoniscidz.—2. A genus of fossil 


crustaceans. 

[NL., « Gr. παλαιός, 
ancient, + ὄφις, a serpent.] A genus of fossil 
ophidians of Eocene age, founded by Owen, 
forming the earliest known representatives of 


Palzophis 


the order Ophidia. P. typheus, fromthe Eocene of 
Bracklesham, was a larger species, 20 feet long, apparently 
resembling a python or boa-constrictor. In the Eocene 
of North America allied forms reached a length of 30 


feet. 

παλαιός, ancient, + Φφῦκος, a seaweed.] The 
name given by Hall to certain markings found 
in various localities in New York in the Beek- 
mantown limestone (Lower Silurian). These 
markings were supposed to represent some kind of sea- 
weed. Some of the Lower Silurian fucoids included in 
the genera Palzxochorda, Palzwophycus, Scolithus, etc., 
are considered to be the tracks or burrows of worms. 
Their nature and affinities are extremely doubtful. 


The genus Palzophycis of Hall includes a great variety 


of uncertain objects, of which only a few are true Alge. 
Dawson, Geol, Hist. of Plants, p. 38. 


Palzopteris (pa-lé-op’te-ris), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + πτερίς, afern.|] A name ap- 
lied to two genera of Paleozoie fossil plants: 
by Palzopteris Geinitz (1855), a little-known genus, from 
the coal-measures of Saxony, including fossil trunks of 
tree-ferns having spirally arranged petiolar scars, each of 
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Paleoselachii (pa’1é-d-s6-la’ki-i), πι. pl... [NL., 
< Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Selachii, q. v.] 
A suborder of Selachoidei, represented alone 
by the family Notidanidz: distinguished from 
Neoselachit.. W, A. Haswell. 

Palzospalax (pa-lé-os’pa-laks), η. [NL., < Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, +. σπάλαξ, a mole.j] A ge- 
nus of fossil insectivorous mammals, based by 
Owen upon remains found, along with those 
of the elephant, deer, and beaver, in a lacus- 
trine deposit at Ostend on the Belgian coast. 
The type species, P. magnus, was as large as a 
hedgehog. 

Paleospiza (pa’1lé-d-spi’zi), m.- [Nl., < Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + σπίζα, a bird of the finch 
kind.] A genus of apparently passerine fossil 
birds founded by J. A. Allen in 1878 upon re- 
mains from the insect-bearing shales of Flo- 


rissant, Colorado. The species is named P, bella. It 
was little larger than a sparrow. The specimen is in a 
very perfect state of prescrvation, plainly showing the 


impress of the feathers, which are rarely visible in or- 


transversely oval form, containing, nearly concentrically, xnithichnites. 


an innér sometimes completely oval vascular scar, and 
accompanied, just beneath, by a smaller roundish scar. 
(2) Palzopteris Schimper (1809), which being antedated 
by the former, is replaced by Archexopteris. 


Palzorhynchid@ (pa’lé-6-ring’ki-dé), πα. pl. 
[NL., ς Palworhynchus + -idz.| In Giinther’s 
system of classification, a family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Palzo- 
rhynchus. They have a long compressed body, long ver- 
tical fins, a long beak (toothless or with very small teeth), 
the dorsal fin extending the whole length of the back, the 
anal reaching from the vent to the caudal, the caudal 
forked, and the ventrals thoracicin position and composed 
of several rays. The species are all extinct; they lived 
during the later Cretaceous and early Tertiary, and, as is 
supposed, in the deep sea, 

Palzorhynchus (pa’1é-0-ring’kus), n._ [NL., < 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + piyyoc, snout, beak. ] 
An extinct genus of fishes which were provided 
with an elongated beak resembling that of the 
swordfish, and which form the type of the fam- 
iy Palxorhynchide. | 

Palzornis (pa-lé-6r’nis), πι. [Ν..,ς Gr. παλαι- 
ός, ancient, + ὄρνις, a bird.], πο typical ge- 
nus of Palzornithine, founded by Vigors in 
1825: so called because some bird of this kind 
was known to the anvients of Greece and Rome. 
One species was named by Linneus P. alexandri, on the 
supposition that it was that mentioned by Onesicritus, a 


historian of Alexander the Great. These birds are known 


as ring-parrots, from the characteristic collar around the 


neck. P. torquatus is the common ring-parrot of India, 
in parts of which country it abounds, sometimes in flocks 
of thousands. This appears to be the bird often figured 
as an attribute or accessory of some of the Hindu goddess- 
es in sculpture and painting, like the owl of Minerva or 
the dove of Venus. Palzornis is the largest as well as 
the name-giving genus of its group, with upward of 20 
ree inhabiting chiefly the Oriental regions, but also 
rica. The general color is green, the bill waxy-red in 
the male, the lores feathered, the tail long and cuneate, 
the wings pointed, and the form rather lithe. ‘The voice 
is very loud and harsh, but the birds may be taught to talk 
a little, and prove tractable in confinement. See cut under 
ring-parrot. 
[NL., < Palzornis (-ornith-) + -ide.] ‘The Pa- 
leornithine elevated to the rank of a family. 
In Garrod’s arrangement, the usual scope of the group is 
extended to include the cockatoos, which are generally 
laced in a separate family, Cacatuid# ; in this case the 
amily is divided into two subfamilies, Palzxornithine and 
Cacatuinz. 

Paleornithine (pa’1lé-6r-ni-thi’né), η. pl. 
[NL.,< Palzornis (-ornith-) + -ine.] A sub- 
family of Psittacidz, typified by the genus 

Palzxornis, found in the Austromalayan re- 

on, India, and Africa, including Madagascar. 
hey are technically distinguished by the pres- 
ence of two carotids, and the absence of an 
ambiens. See Palzxornis. 
palzornithine (pa-lé-6r’ni-thin), a. [< Pale- 
ornis (-ornith-) + -inel.] Of or pertaining to 
the Palzornithide; possessing the characters 
of the Palzornithide : as, palzornithine genera. 
palzosaur (pa’lé-0-sar), n. [ς NL. Palzosau- 
rus.] A fossil reptile of the genus Palxosaurus. 

Palzosauria (pa’16-9-si’ri-i), π. pl. [NL.: 
see Palzosaurus.] A group of reptiles named 
from the genus Palzosaurus. Also Palxosaurii. 
Agassiz, 1835. 

Palzosaurus (pa’lé-6-sa’rus), mn. [NL., < Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + σαῦρος, lizard.) A genns of 
fossil reptiles based by Geoffroy on teeth of 
Triassic age, referred by Owen to his order 
Thecodontia, later considered to belong to the 
Dinosauria. 

palzoselachian (pa’1é-6-s6-la’ki-an), a. and x. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Palzoselachii, or having 
their characters. 

ΤΙ. πι. A member of the Palzxoselachii. 
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Paleostoma (pa-lé-os’t6-mii), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + στόμα, mouth.) A genus of 
sea-urchins: same as Leskia, 2. 

palzothere (pa’lé-6-thér), n. [< NL. Palzo- 
therium.| An animal of the genus Palzothe- 
rium, or the family Palzotheriide. 

palzotherian, paleotherian (p4’lé-d-thé’ri- 
an), a. [ς Paleotherium + -an.} Pertaining 
to the palsotheres or Palzotheriidz, or having 
their characters. 

Palzotheriidz (pi’1é-6-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Palzwotherium + -idz.] A family of fos- 
sil perissodactyl mammals, typified by the genus 
Palzotherium, and including also such genera as 
Propalzotherium and Palaplotherium (or Plagi- 
olophus). These animals lived in late Eocene and Mio- 
cene times, and were of a general tapir-like aspect. They 
had the typical number of 44 teeth, interrupted by wide 
diastemata; the canines were well developed; the skull 


was tapiroid; and there were but three toes on the fore 
feet, as well as on the hind. Also Palxotheride. 


palewotheriodont (pa’16-6-thé ’ ri-G-dont), a. 
< NL. Palzotherium + Gy. ὁδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. 
tooth.| Inodontog., noting a form of dentition 
characteristic of the Palxotheriide, in which the 
upper molars have the external tubercules lon- 
gitudinal and suberescentic in section, theinner 
being united with them by obliquely transverse 
crests. 
Paleotherium (pa’1é-9-thé’ri-um), ». [NL., < 
r. παλαιός, ancient, + θηρίον, a wild beast, < 
θήρ, wild beast.] 1. The typical genus of Pa- 
leothertida, first discovered in the gypsum of 





Palzwothervtum. magnum, 


the Paris basin, of Upper Hocene age. The 
original species is named P, magnum. Several 


others have been described.— 2. [2.ο.] A spe- 
cies of this genus; a paleothere. 
palxotheroid (pa“16-6-thé’roid), a. ‘[< NL. Pa- 


lzotherium + -oid.| Pertaining to the genus 
Palzotherium; related to or resembling the Pa- 

Ra raghita νο P aoc INL 
aleotringa (pa’1é-6-tring’ σ8), η. -» prop. 
* Palzotryn mae Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + ας 
a kind of wagtail.] A genus of fossil mesozoic 
birds, based by Marsh in 1870 upon remains of 
Upper Cretaceous age from the greensand of 
New J ORE: They were. snipe-like birds, apperentiy, 
and seem to have been originally discovered by Dr. 8. G. 
Morton in 1834. Several species have been described, as 
P. vetus, P. vagans, and P, littoralis. .The last-named was 
as large as a curlew. 

palxotype, paleotype (pa’lé-d-tip), π. [ς Gr. 
παλαιός, old, ancient, + τύπος, stamp, impres- 
sion, type: see type.] A μμ system of 
spelling devised by Alexander J. Ellis, in which 
the introduction of new types is avoided by 
the distinctive use of all the available present 
forms (italic, roman, small capital, ete.) of the 


old types, some of them being turned and thus 
made = do double duty. Compare Glossic and 
Nomicl, 


paleste (pa-les’té), η. [< Gr. παλαιστή, later 
form of παλαστή = παλάμη, the palm of the hand, 
hence a palm, four fingers’ breadth: see palm1.] 
An ancient Greek measure of length, the fourth 


‘Palamedes (pal-a-mé’dé-6), n. pl. 


in 
Patamedatdie (pal’a-mé-d6’i-dé), n. pl. 


Palamedeidze 


part of a foot, or about 3.1 English inches. 

Also dochme, dactylodochme. 
palestra, ». See palestra. 
paletiological, paletiologist, ete. 


Μο ete. 

palafitte (pal'p-fit), n. [ς Ἐ. palafitte, ¢ It. pa- 
lafitta, a fence of piles, Olt. also palificaia, a 
fence of piles, a palisade, ς palificare=F. pali- 
jier, make a foundation.of piles: see palijfica- 
tion.| In archzol., a lake-dwelling or hut of 
prehistori¢e times constructed on piles over the 
surface of a lake or other body of water. 'This 
name is given omen to the remains of this character 
found in many of the lakes of Switzerland and the neigh- 
boring lakes of Italy. Closely similar structures are actu- 
ally in use in New Guinea and elsewhere. 


palagonite (pa-lag’6-nit), ». [ς Palagonia, in 
Sicily, where it is found, + -ite2.] In petrog., 
a name given by von Waltershausen to a sub- 
stance occurring in angular particles in basaltic 
tuff, thought by him to be a mineral species. 
It is altered basaltic glass, allied to the purer glass called 


sideromelan by von Waltershausen. ‘Tuffs containing 
such altered glass are called palagonite tuffs. 


palagonitic (pa-lag+d-nit’ik), a. [ς palagonite 
+ ~c.|) Pertaining to or of the nature of pa- 
lagonite. Encyc. Brit., X XI. 189. 
palama (pal’a-mi),7.; pl. palame(-mé). [NL., 
ς Gr. παλάμη, the palm of the hand: see palm}. 
In ornith., the webbing or webbed state of the 
toes of a bird, constituted by any of the condi- 
tions known as totipalmation, palmation, and 
semipalmation, according as all four toes or the 
three front toes are webbed, or the front toes 
are only partly webbed. See cuts under pal- 
mate, semipalmate, and totipalmate. 
palamate (pal’a-mat), α.  [ς NL. palama.+ 
-atel.] Having a palama or palame; more or 
less palmate or webbed,.as'a bird’s feet. 
Palamatism (pal’a-ma-tizm), πα. [< Palamas 
(see Palamite) + ~ism.} In ch. hist., the doce- 
trines of the Palamites. See Palamite. 
The movement was as much a political as a religious one, 
and may as fitly be named, as it was named, Cantacuze- 


nism as Palamatism. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 872, note. 


Palamedea (pal-a-mé’dé-%),. [NI.(Linnzus), 
< L. Palamedes,< Gr. Παλαμήδης, sonof Nauplius, 
king of Euboea, a hero who lost his life before 
Troy, famed for his supposed inventions; prob. 
‘inventor,’ ς παλάμη, the hand, craft, device, 
art: see palm1.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Palameédeide, containing one species, P. cor- 
nuta, the kamichi or horned sereamer. ‘The gen- 
eral aspect of the bird is very peculiar; the bill is shaped 


somewhat as in gallinaceous birds; the legs are long and 
massive, with the tibiee naked below, the toes long, with 


See pale- 





a 


cornutea). 


Horned Screamer (Palamedea 


long straight claws and hallux incumbent ; the wing has 
apair of stout spurs, metacarpal and phalangeal; and the 
head has a slender recurved horn, 5 or 6 inches long. Sy- 
nonymous with Anhima. 

(NL.., pl. of 


Palamedea.| Tn Sclater’s system of classifica- 
tion (1880), an order of birds, containing only 
the family Palamedeide. 


palamedean (pal-a-mé’dé-an), a. [< NL. Pala- 


medea + -απ.] Pertaining to the Palamedeidz, 
and especially to the genus Palamedea, or hay- 
ing their characters, 

(NL., 


< Palamedea + -idz.| A family of chenomor- 
phic birds, represented by the genera Palame- 
dea and Chauna, forming a separate suborder, 
Palamedex or Anhimoidex, related to the la- 
mellirostral birds and to the Alectorides; the 


kamichis and chahas. The skull is simply desmogna- 
thous, with recurved mandibular angle, conforming in 








Palamedeidze 


general to the lamellirostral type, though not in the shape 
of the rostral part; the tracheal structure is likewise 
anserine; the alimentary canal is very long, with saccu- 
lated ceca situated high up, and provided with special 
sphincters ; the pterylosis is almost uniform, having only 
axillary apteria ; and the whole body, as well as the skele- 
on remarkably pneumatic. There are only 2 genera, 
with 8 species, Palamedea cornuta, Chauna chavaria, and 
C. derbiana. Anhimidzisasynonym. Also Palamedeine, 
as a subfamily. 

Palamite (pal’a-mit), ». [< Palam(as) (see 
def.) + ~ite.] One of the followers of Gregory 
Palamas, a monk of Mount Athos in the four- 
teenth century. Simeon, abbot of a monastery at Con- 
stantinople in the eleventh century, taught that by fasting, 
prayer, and contemplation, with concentration of thought 
on the navel, the heart and spirit would be seen within, 
luminous with a visible light. This light was believed to 
be uncreated and the same which was seen at Christ’s 
iyo) Sarge and is known accordingly as the Un- 
created Light of Mount ‘labor. The doctrine was more 
carefully formulated and defended by Palamas, who 
taught that there exists a divine light, eternal and un- 
created, which is not the substance or essence of deity, 
but God’s activity or operation. ‘lhe Palamites were fa- 
vored by the ος John Cantacuzene, and their doc- 
trine was affirmed by a council at Constantinople in 1351. 
They were called by their opponents Huchites and Mas- 
salians. Also apy Umbilicanimus. — 

palampore, pa empore (pal’am-por, pal’em- 
por), η. [Also pateapovte palampour, pallam- 
poor; prob. so named from the town of Palam- 
pur in India.] A flowered-chintz bed-cover of 
a kind formerly made at many places in India, 
but now extensively elsewhere, and used all 
over the East. 

Oh, sir, says he, since the joining of the two companies 
we have had the finest Bettelees, Palempores, Batts, and 
Jamwars come over that ever were seen. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 215. (Davies.) 

Scraps of costly India chintzes and palempours were in- 
termixed with commoner black and red calico in minute 
hexagons. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii. 


palandriet, η. See palendar. 
palank, palanka (pa-langk’, pa-lang’ka), n. 
Turk. palangah, a small fort or stockade. Cf. 
r. φάλαγξ.] A kind of permanent intrenched 
camp, attached to frontier fortresses. | 
palanquin, palankeen (pal-an-kén’), η. [For- 
merly also Paige, palunchine (also palankee, 
palkee); < F. palanquin = It. palanchino = Sp. 
φακός Pg. palanquim = Javanese palang- 
i, palanghan, < Pali palanki, Hind. palki, pal- 
laki, 8 Pune (cf. Hind. palang, a bed, 
couch), < Skt. palyanka, Prakrit pallanka, a 
couch, a bed.] A covered conveyance, general- 
ly for one person, used in India and elsewhere 
in the East, borne by means of poles on the 


shoulders of four or six men. The palanquin 
proper is a sort of box about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 





vibes 
ag ορ * 


Palanquin. 


as much in height, with wooden shutters made on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. It used to be a very common 
conveyance in India, especially among the European resi- 
dents, but the introduction of railways and the improve- 
ment of the roads have caused it to be almost wholly 
abandoned by. Europeans. In Japan the palanquin is 
called norimono, and is suspended from a pole or beam 
passing over the top. A similar conveyance called a kiao- 
tsit is extensively used in some parts of China; it is, how- 
ever, furnished with long shafts before and behind instead 
of the pole, and is carried by mules. Compare kago. 

- Palanchines or little litters ... . are very. commodious 
for the way. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 221. 


The better sort [in India] ride upon Elephants, or are 
carried on men’s shoulders in Sedans, which. they. call 
Palankeenes. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 47. 


King Solomon made himself a palanquin 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 
Cant. iii. 9 (revised version). 
Palapterygide (pa-lap-te-rij’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
< Pilapiorge (-yg-) + -ide.] A family of sub- 
fossil birds of great size, found in New Zealand, 
of dinornithic characters and much resem- 
bling the moas, but differing therefrom in pos- 
sessing a hallux, being thus four-toed, like the 


apteryx. Like the Dinornithidz, they were contempo- 
rary with man, but are now extinct. e family is com- 
posed of two genera, Palapteryx and Huryapteryx, each 
of two species. ; 
Palapieryx (pa-lap’te-riks), m. [N.,_ prop. 
*Palxapteryx, < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. 
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palatic 


Apteryx, α. v.] The typical genus of the fam- palatalization (pal’a-tal-i-za’shon), n. [< pal- 


ily Palapterygidz. Owen, 1846. 

Palaquies (pal-a-kwi’é-é6), π. pl. [NL. (Radl- 
kofer, 1887), < Palaquium + -ex.] A tribe of 
trees of the family Sapotacex, typified by the 
genus Palaquium, It includes 4 subtribes and 
33 genera, many of them of great economic 
importance. 

Palaquium (pa-la’kwi-um), n. (NL. (Blanco, 
1837), from the native name in the Philippine 
Islands.]. A genus of dicotyledonous sympet- 
alous trees of the family Sapotacezx, type of 
the tribe Palaquiex, having 6 sepals, 6 petals, 
and 12 stamens. There are about fifty species, 
most of which are found in the East Indies. They are 
trees charged with abundant. milky juice, and often reach 
great size, They bear rigid leaves, shining or closely cov- 
ered with minute red or brown hairs, and clusters of 
rather small flowers at the nodes. P. Gutta is the true 
gutta-percha tree, formerly referred to different related 
genera. See gutia-percha and {βοπαπάτα. 

palasinet, a. [ME., < OF. palasin, fem. pala- 
sine, of the palace, < palais, palace: see palace. 
Cf, palatine1.] Belonging to a palace. 


These grete ladyes palasyns. 
Roan. of the Rose, 1. 6862. 


palas-kino (pal’as-k6é’n6), n. See kino}. 

palas-tree (pal’as-tré),. See Butea and kinol. 

palata, ». Plural of palatum. 

palatability (pal/a-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [< palatable 
+ -ity\(see -bility).] Palatableness. 

palatable (pal‘a-ta-bl), a. [< palate + -able.] 
Agreeable to the taste or palate; savory; 
such as may be relished, either-literally or fig- 
uratively. 


There was a time when sermon-making was not so pala- 
table to you as it seems to be at present. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xix. 


At each meal .'. ..she missed all sense of appetite: 
palatable food was as ashes and sawdust to her. 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxiv. 


palatableness (pal’a-ta-bl-nes), x. The char- 
acter of being palatable or agreeable to the 
taste, literally or figuratively. 
palatably (pal’a-ta-bli), adv. 
manner; agreeably... | 
palatal (pal’a-tal),.a.and 2. [= F. palatal = 
ry Pg. palatal, < NL. palatalis, of the palate, 
< L. palatum, palate: see palate.) I. α. 1. In 
anat., of or pertaining to the palate; palatine: 
as, palatal arteries, nerves, muscles; the palatal 
plate of the maxillary bone. Also palatial.— 
2. Uttered by the aid of the palate, as certain 


sounds. See Π., 2.—Pal>tal glands, index. Same 
as palatine glands, index (which see, under palatine2), 


II. n. 1. A palatine bone or palate-bone prop- 
er, one of a pair, right and left, of facial bones 


entering into.the formation of the hard palate. 
They exhibit the utmost diversity of shape and relative 
size, but preserve constant position and relation in the 
bony framework of the upper jaw, where’ they are inter- 
posed between the supramaxillary bones in front and the 
pterygoid bones behind, and thus form an integral part 
of the preoral visceral arch. In their simplest form, the 
palatals are mere rods or plates extending horizontally 
from the pterygoids to the maxillaries. Their connection 
with the latter is closest, most frequently by fixed suture 
or ankylosis ; with the former it is usually freer, often by 
movable articulation, There are many modifications of 
these bones in the lower vertebrates, and in the higher 
the tendency is «ο shortening, widening, heightening, and 
complete fixation, with some connections not acquired 
in lower animals. Such modifications reach a climax in 
man, where the palatals have a singular shape somewhat 
like the letter L, and very extensive articulations with no 
fewer than five other bones—the sphenoid, ethmoid, supra- 
maxillary, maxilloturbinal, vomer—and with each other. 
The bone here consists of a horizorital part, or palatal 
plate, which extends mesad and meets its fellow of the 
opposite side, thus forming the back part. of the bony 
palate, and of a vertical plate which reaches into the orbit 
of the eye bya part called the orbital process. Each bone 
thus enters into the formation of the walls of three cavi- 
ties, of the mouth, nose, and eye; it also assists to form 
three fossse, the zygomatic, sphenomaxillary, and ptery- 
goid; it bounds part of the sphenomaxillary fissure, and 
contributes to closure of the orifice of the antrum of High- 
more. Tho bone furnishes attachment in man to the azy- 
gos uvule muscle, the tensor palrti, the superior con- 
strictor of the pharynx, and both internal and external 
pterygoid muscles. Notwithstanding its complexity of 
figure and relations, it isa simple or single bone, devel- 
oped in membrane from one center of ossification. See 
cuts under Anura, craniofacial, Crotalus, desmognathous, 
dromxognathous, Felidz#, palatoquadrate, Physeterine, 
Python, and sphenoid. 

2. A sound usually produced by the upper sur- 
face of the tongue against a part of the palate 
further forward than that at which our kand ϱ 
are made; but sometimes used of any sound 
made between the tongue and any part of the 


hard or soft palate. Thus, the German ch of ich is 


Τη 8 palatable 


called palatal, and that of ach guttural; the Sanskrit has: 


palatal sounds distinguished from gutturals; our ¢ and e 
and y are called palatal, as also the compound ch and j. 
The term is a loose one, and requires definition as used by 
any authority. =. 


palatial? (pa-la’shal), ᾱ. and. πο. 


palatian (pa-la’shan), a. 


patente a-lat’ik), a. and n. 


atalize + -ation.} A making palatal 8 con- 
version (especially of gutturals) into palatal 
sounds, as of k into ch, g into ᾖ, s into sh. 


The palatalization of the guttural does not necessitate 
the .-coloring of the vowel. Amer. Jour, Philol., VIL. 238. 


palatalize (pal’a-tal-iz), v. ¢.; dick: and pp. pal- 
atalized, ppr. palatalizing. [< palatal + ~ze.] 
To make palatal; change from a guttural to a 
palatal pronunciation. 
palate (pal’at), η. [< ME. palat, palet, < OF. 
palat, *palet (Έ'. palais, arising from a confusion 
between palais, palace, and *palet, *palé, the 
vernacular OF. form) = It. palato (ef. Sp. Pg. 
paren ¢L. asif *palatare), <L. palatum, rare- 
palatus, the palate, the roof of the mouth.] 
. The roof of the mouth and floor of the nose; 
the parts, collectively considered, which sepa- 
rate the oral from the nasal cavity. Most of the 
palate has a bony basis, formed of the maxillary bones and 
palate-bones, or of spe- 
cial plates or processes 
of these bones, the ex- 
tent of which represents 
the bony or hard palate. 
Behind this, and con- 
tinuous therewith, in 
man and many other ani- 
mals, is the soft palate, 
a musculomembranous 
fold or curtain hanging 
down between the back 
art of the buccal cavi- 
y and the upper part of 
the pharynx, technically 
called the velum palati 
or veil of the palate. The 
uvula hangs from the 
middle of the free edge of this velm, and its sides are con- 
tinuous with the contracted walls of the passage, called 
the pillars or arches of the palate, and constituting the 
isthmus of the fauces. In osteology the term palate is of 
course restricted to the bony parts. In fishes the palate is 
that part of the roof of the mouth which corresponds to 
the palatal bones, behind the vomer and in front of the 
pharyngeals. See palatal, n.,1, and cuts under dromzxog- 
nathous, mouth, nasal, and ionsil, 
2. Taste; relish: from theidea that the palate 
is the organ of taste: 
The smaller or middle-sized Pikes being, by the most and 


choicest palates, observed to be the best meat. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 130. 


A very keen sense of the pleasure of the palate is looked 
upon as in a.certain degree discreditable. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 87. 

9. The power of relishing mentally; intellec- 

tual taste. 
No man can fit your palate but the prince. 

Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 

Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle as dressed 

up by the schoolmen. T. Baker, On Learning. 


They are too much infected with mythology and meta- 
phorical affectations to suit the palate of the present day. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 1. 

4, In bot., the projection of the lower lip of a 
personate corolla, more or less completely clos- 
ing the throat, as in Linaria and Antirrhinum. 
—5. In entom., the epipharynx, a fleshy lobe 
beneath the labrum. See cut under Hymenop- 


tera.—Cleft palate, a congenital defect of the palate 
— to leave a longitudinal fissure in the roof of the 
mouth, 


palate (pal’at), ο. t.; pret. and pp. palated, ppr. 
palating. |< palate, n.| To perceive by the 
taste; taste. 





Human Palate, with teeth of upperjaw. 
m, molars;, fz, premolars; 
6, canine ; 2, incisors. 


You are plebeians, 
If they be senators: and they are no less _ 
When, both your voices blended. the great’st taste 
Most palates theirs. Shak., Cor., iii, 1. 104. 


Such pleasure as the pained sense palates not 
For weariness, but at one taste undoes 
The heart of its strong sweet. 
4. C. Swinburne, Two Dreams. 
palate-mant (pal’dt-man), ».. An epicure or 
gastronomer. [Rare.] : 
That palate-man shall pass in silence. 
Fulier, Worthies, II. 382. 
palate-myograph (pal’at-mi’6-graf), n. An in- 
strument for obtaining a tracing of the move- 
ments of the soft palate. 
palatial! (pa-la’shal), a. [= OF. palatial, pala- 
ciel = Pg. palacial, < ML. as if *palatialis, < L. 
alatium, palace: see palace.} Οἱ or pertain- 
ing to a palace; το or befitting a ρα]- 
ace; magnificent. Also palatian. 3° 
Trreg. ‘for 
palatal, α. ν.] I, a. Palatal: as, the palatial 
retraction of the tongue. Barrows. 


ΤΙ. n. A palatal. 

[< ML. as if *palatia- 
nus, < Li. palatium, a palace: see palace.) Same 
as palatiall. Disraeli, Sybil, p. 45. 

[< palate + -ic.] 
. a. Palatal; palatine: as;palatic teeth. 


palatic 


The three labials, b, p, m, are parallel to the three gin- 
gival, t, d, n, and to the three pasatick, k, g, 1. 
Holder, tLlements of Speech, p. 38. 
ΤΙ. n. A palatal. 
palatiform (pa-la’ti-form), a. [< L. palatum, 
palate, + forma, form.] In entom., noting the 
lingua (properly the lingula) when it is closely 
united to the inner surface of the labium, as in 
many Coleoptera, Kirby. ; 
palatiglossus (pa-la-ti-glos’us), n.; pl. palati- 
glossi (-). [NL.] Same as palatoglossus. 
palatinate (pa-lat’i-nat),». [ς F. palatinat = 
Sp. Pg. palatinado = It. palatinato, < ML. *pa- 
latinatus, the province of a palatine, ς palati- 
nus, a palatine: see palatinel.] The office or 
dignity of a palatine; the province or dominion 
of a palatine. Specifically [cap.], in German hist., for- 
merly an electorate of the empire, consisting of the Lower 
or Rhine Palatinate, and the Upper Palatinate, whose cap- 
ital was Amberg. About 1620 these were separated, the 
Upper Palatinate and the electoral vote passing to Bava- 
ria, while a new electorate was created later for the Pa- 
latinate. In 1777 the two were reunited ; in consequence 
of the treaties of Lunéville (1801) and.of Paris (1814-15), 
Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate and a portion of 
the Lower Palatinate west of the Rhine, while the remain- 
der of the Lower Palatinate was divided among Baden, 
Hesse, Prussia, etc. The Bavarian portions now form the 
abn sue districts of Palatinate and Upper Palati- 
nate. 
It was enacted that . . . each palatinate should elect in 
its dietines its own judges. J. Adams, Works, IV. 365. 
The palatinates of England were all counties palatine, 
but in Ireland the term palatinate has been applied toa 
county, province, and kingdom. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, IIT. 370. 


palatine! (pal’a-tin), a. and. [< F. palatin 
(OF. also palasin: see palasine). = Sp, Pg. It. 
palatino, < L. palatinus, belonging {ο the im- 
perial abode or to the Palatine hill, ML. pala- 
tinus, palantinus, palentinus (in full, comes pa- 
latinus), a title given to,one who had any office 
in the palace of a prince, a palatine (whence 
also, in a particular use, paladin, 4. ν.), ¢ pa- 
latium, the Palatine hill, a palace: see palace. ] 
1. α. 1. Pertaining to a palace: applied origi- 
nally to persons holding office or employment in 
a royal palace. Hence—2, Possessing royal 
privileges: as, a count palatine. 
For the name of palatine, know that in antient stay 
under the emperors of declining Rome, the title of coun 
palatine was, but so that it extended first only to him 


which had the care of the household and imperial revenue. 
Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xi. 


He explained ‘‘ the universal principle” at Herford, in 
the court of the princess palatine. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IT. 375. 


Count palatine. See def. 2 and count2.— County pala- 
tine. See countyl.—Earl palatine, in Eng. hist., same 
as count palatine.—Elector palatine, the ruler of the 
electoral palatinate in Germany, and an elector of the old 
German empire.— Palatine earldom, in Eng, hist., same 
as county palatine. ? ; 

ΤΙ. η. 1. Originally, one who was attached to 
the palace ofthe Romanemperor. Inthe Byzantine 
empire, an Official charged with the administration of the 
emperor's private treasure, or the body of administrators 
of finance. In medieval France and Germany, a high ad- 
ministrative or judicial official ; later, the ruler of a palat- 
inate. (See count palatine, under count2.) By the Funda- 
mental Constitutions of South Carolina, 1669, the oldest 
of the proprietors was given the title of atine; the 
palatine’s court was a court consisting of the eight pro- 
prietors. The same name is sometimes given to the pro- 
prietor of the province of Maryland, which was a palat- 
inate from 1634 to 1692, and from 1715 to 1776, 
2+. A fur tippet. 


Palatine. That which used to be called a sable-tippet, 


but that name is changed. Ladies Dict., 1694. 
palatine? (pal’d-tin), a. and nm» [< F. palatin 
= Sp. Pg. It. palatino, ς NL. *palatinus, of the 
palate, ς L. palatum, palate: see palate.] 1. 
a. Of or pertaining to the palate; palatal: as, 
the palatine bones; palatine teeth of fishes. 
See mazxillopalatine, sphenopalatine, pterygopala- 


tinée.— Anterior palatine canal. See canall.—Pala- 
tine arch. See palate, 1.—Palatine he (a) As- 
cending, a branch of the facial, supplying’ the’ glands, 
muscles, and mucous membrane of the’ soft palate, the 
tonsil, and the Eustachian tube. (0) Inferior, same as 
ascending palatine, (c) Descending, a branch of the in- 
ternal maxillary, which passes through the posterior pala- 
tine canal to supply the mucous membrane, glands, and 
gum of the hard palate. (4) Of pharyngeal, a branch sup- 
plying the soft palate, sometimes of considerable size, 
when the ascending palatine issmall. (6) Superior, same 


as descending palatine.— Palatine canal. See anterior 
rent canal (under canal1), and posterior palatine canal, 
6 


low.— Palatine cells, the sinuses cf the orbital part 
of the palate-bone, usually continuous with those of the 
ethmoid.— Palatine duct. Same as palatine canal.— 
Palatine foramina or fossxe. See foramen.— Palatine 
glands, numerous small glands of the palate, opening 
nto themouth. Also palatal glands,— Palatine index, 
the ratio of the maximum breadth of the vault of the 
hard palate to its maximum length multiplied by 100.— 
Palatine nerves, three branches, the anterior, middle, 
and rior, of Meckel’s ganglion, collectively known as 
the descending palatine, passing through the posterior 
palatine canals and distributed to the hard and soft pal- 
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ate, tonsil, and membrane of the nose.— Palatine pro- 
cess. See process.— Palatine ridges, the transverse ru- 
gosities of the mucous membrane of the hard ate. — 
Palatine spine. See( ior) nasal spine, under nasal. 
—Palatine suture, the median suture of the bony 
palate.— Palatine vein. (a) Inferior, a tributary of the 
facial vein from the soft te. (9) Superior, one of sev- 
eral branches of the pterygoid plexus of the internal maxil- 
lary vein.— Posterior palatine canal, a canal for the 
passage of vessels and nerves, opening at the Roterior part 
of the bony palate, on the outer side of the horizontal 
late of the palate-bone. It leads from the sphenomaxil- 
ary fossa, and is formed by grooves in the contiguous sur- 
faces of the palate-bone and maxilla.—Transverse pala- 
tine suture, the suture between the horizontal plate of 
et a and the palatine process of the maxilla. 


. n. One of the palatal bones; a palatal. 
Palatine? (pal’a-tin),a. [< Pallet (see def.) + 
-ine. | Rea | to the village of Pallet, near 
Nantes, the birthplace of Abelard. Thus, the 
school of Abelard is sometimes referred to as 
the Palatine school. 
palatinite (pa-lat’i-nit), η. [ς palatine (?) + 
_~ite2.] 1. A variety of augite porphyry con- 
taining much enstatite. Rosenbusch.— 2. A dia- 
basic variety of tholeite (which see). Laspeyres. 
palatipharyngeus (pa-la’ti-far-in-jé’us), n. 
Same as palatopharyngeus. | 
palati-tensor (pa-la’ti-ten’sor); πι: pl. palati- 
tensores (-ten-so’réz). [NL., < L. palatum, pal- 
ate, + NL. tensor.) Same as tensor palati. See 


tensor. 
palatitis (pal-a-ti’tis);n. [NL., < L. palatum, 
In pathol., inflammation of the 


palate, + -itis.)] 
[ς palate + -ive.] Of 


palate. 
palativet (pal’a-tiv), a. 
palate; pleasing to the 


or pertaining to the 
taste; palatable. 


Glut not thy sense with palative delights. 
| Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 1. 


palatoglossal (pa-la’t6-glos’al),a.andn, [<L. 
alatum, palate, + Gr. γλῶσσα, tongue, + -al.] 
. a. Of or pertaining to the palate and the 


tongue.—Palatoglossal fold, the anterior pillar of the 
auces, 


TI, n. The palatoglossus. 

palatoglossus bine Th σα 8), n.3pl. palato- 
glossi (-1). [Nl.,< Li. palatum, palate, + Gr. 
γλῶσσα, tongue.|] Asmall muselein the anterior 
pillar of the palate, attached to the styloglos- 
sus. See fauces, and cut under tonsil. Also pala- 
tiglossus, glossopalatinus, glossostaphylinus, con- 
strictor isthmi faucium. . 

palatognathous (pal-a-tog’na-thus), α. [< L. 
palatum, palate, + Gr. γνάθος, jaw.] Having 


xcongenital fissure of the palate. 


palatomaxillary (pa-la’to-mak’si-la-ri), a. [< 
L. palatum, palate, + mazilla, jaw, +-ary.] Of 


or pertaining to the palate-bone and the supe- 
rior maxillary bone; maxillopalatine: ‘as, the 
palatomaxillary suture.— Palatomaxillary appa- 
ratus, in ichth. ger cut under ΕΑΜ. ο) πα T Ἀ 
ae ihe προ inte pomtesior palatine canal (whieh 
see, under palatine?), ” 


palatonasal (pa-la’to-na’zal), a. [ς L. pala- 
tum, palate, + nasus, = E. nosel,+ -al.] Of or 


atine: as, the palatonasal passage. 
palatopharyngeal (pa-la’to-fa-rin’jé-al), a. 
and». [« L. palatum, palate, + NL. pharynx 
(pharyng-) + -e-al.] I, α. Of or pertaining to 
the palate and the pharynx, or roof and back 


part of the mouth.— Palatoph eal cavity, the 
posterior part of the oral cavity in the lamprey.— Palato- 
p eal fold, the posterior pillar of the fauces, 
II. n. The palatopharyngeus, 
palatophaxynisciatyn bes (pa-la’to-fa-rin’- 
j6-0-la-rin’j6-al), a. [ς L. palatum, palate, + 
NL. pharynx (pharyng-), pharynx, +, laryna 
(laryng-), larynx, + ~e-all. | Of or pertaining to 
the palate, the pharynx, and the larynx. 
palanophs geus (pa-la’td-far-in-jé’us),. 7.3 
pl. palatopharyngei (-).. [NL., < L. palatum, 
palate, + NL. pharynx (pharyng-), pharynx. | 
A small musele in the posterior pillar of the 
palate, inserted into the stylopharyngeus, See 
Sauces, and cut under tonsii. Also called palatipharyngeus, 
pharyngopalatinus, thyreopalatinus, constrictor tsthmi fau- 
cium posterior. 


6 
pa 


palatouche, η. 
palatum (pa-la’tum), ».; pl. palata (-08). 


palaverer 


quadrate. A similar arrangement characterizes reptiles; 
but in fishes this arch may be complicated by the addition 
of several different pterygoid bones, orin other ways. The 
simpler arrangement is well shown in the cuts under des- 
and dromzxognathous; the more complex, in 
the cut under palatoqguadrate.. See also cuts under Lepido- 
siren and Petromyzon. L s 
palatoquadrate (pa-la’t6-kwod’rat), a. and n. 
[< L. palatum, palate, + NL. quadratum, quad- 
rate bone.]. I, a. Of or pertaining to the palate 
and to the quadrate bone, or their representa- 


tives.—Palatoquadrate arch, in zodl., the pterygo- 





Palatoquadrate Arch and Suspensorium of Lower Jaw of the Pike 
(Esox luctus), seen from the inner side. 


@, cartilage interposed between HM, the hyomandibular bone, and 
Sy, the symplectic; 4, cartilage serving as a pedicle to the pterygo- 
palatine arch ; ¢, process of hyomandibular, with which the operculum 
articulates; @d, head of hyomandibular, articulating with skull; Ἐεβί, 
ectcpterygoid; £p7, entopterygoid ; A7p/, metapterygoid; Ou, quad- 
pte Hy, hyoid; Pd, palatine; Art, articular bone; Mck, Meckel’s 
cartilage. 


palatine bar. See palatwm, palatal, and the quotation ; 
also cuts under Marsipobranchit and Petromyzon. 


The palato-quadrate arch {of an osseous fish] is repre- 
sented by several bones, of which the most constant are 
the palatine in front and the quadrate behind and below. 
Besides these, there may be three others: an external, ec- 
topterygoid, an internal, entopterygoid, and a metaptery- 
goid. ualey, Anat. Vert., p. 135. 


Palatoquadrate cartilage, in ichth. See cut under 
tularia. 


ITI, η. Inselachians, a cartilage or bone com- 
bining or representing both the palatal and the 
quadrate (as well as certain others which are 
differentiated in true fishes), and intervening 
between the cranium and the lower jaw, form- 
ing the suspensorium of the latter. Itis developed 
in all the plagiostomous fishes, or sharks and rays. The 

alatoquadrate is articulated with the base of the skull. 
enbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans), p. 448, ‘i 
atorrhaphy (pal-d-tor’a-fi), n. [< L. pala- 
tum, palate, Gr. ῥαφή, a sewing, < ῥάπτειν, 
sew.] Same as staphylorrhaphy. 


palatostaphylinus (pa-la’to-staf-i-li’nus), η. 


NL., < L. palatum, palate, + Gr. σταφυλή, uvu- 
la.] Same as woular musele. 
Same as polatouche. 


[Li : 
see palate.] Thepalate; the roof of the mouth, 
including both the bony and the membranous or 
hard and soft parts.— Circumflexus or tensor pala- 
ti, the stretcher of the palate, a muscle arising from the 
scaphoid fossa at the base of the internal pterygoid plate of 
the sphenoid bone and adjacent parts, winding around the 
hamular process of the pterygoid. and inserted with its fel- 
low in the median line of the soft palate.— Levator pa- 
lati. Seelevator.— Velum palati, or velum pendulum 


Palas »Palati, the veil of the palate ; the soft palate. See palate, 1. 
pertaining to the palate and the nose; nasopal- palaver. (pa-lav’ér 


), m [ς Pg. palavra = Sp. 
palabra = OF. (and ¥.) palabre, F. parole = It. 
arola, talk, speech, a word, parole,< LL. para- 
ola, a speech, parable,< L. parabola, a compari- 
son: see parable. Cf. palabra, parl, parley}, 
parole, from the same ult. origin. The word 
palaver seems to have been picked up by Eng- 
lish sailors and travelers on the west coast of 
Africa, where Portuguese was the chief lan- 
guage of intercourse with Europeans.] 1. A 
long talk; a parley; a conference, such as takes 
place between travelers or explorers and sus- 
pics or hostile natives; superfluous or idle 
talk, 

In this country and epoch of parliaments and eloquent 
palavers, Carlyle. 
Hence—2, Parley; conference. 

I am told you are a man of sense, and I am sure you and 
I could settle this matter in the course of a five minutes’ 
palaver. Scott, Pirate, xxxiv. 
3. Flattery; adulation; talk intended to de- 
ceive. [Vulgar.]=Syn.1and 2, See pratile, m. 


palatopterygoid (pa-la-top-ter’i-goid), a. [ς palaver (pa-lav’ér), ο. [< palaver,n. Cf. par- 


palatum, palate, + E, pterygoid.] Of or per- 
taining to the palate-bone and the pterygoid 
bone; pterygopalatine; palatoquadrate: as, the 
sth ala suture or articulation.— Paig- 
topterygoid arch or bar, a bony articulated rod or plate 
which extends along the roof of the mouth from the quad- 
rate bone behind to the maxillary bone in front, and forms 
an often movable part of the upper jaw. Nosucharrange- 
ment exists in mammals, in all of which the Prerygold bone 
is disconnected from any suspensorium of the lower jaw. 
In birds the arch consists simply of the Αν fixed 
in front and movably articulated behind with the ptery- 
goid, which latter is also movably articulated with the 





ley1, v.] I, intrans, To talk idly or plausibly ; 
indulge in palaver. 


Now, neighbors, have a good caution that this Master 
Mug does not cajole you; he is a damned palavering fel- 
low. Foote, Mayor of Garratt, ii. 2. 


For those who are not hungry it is easy to palaver about 
the degradation of charity and so on; but they forget the 
brevity of life, as well as its bitterness. 


Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xiv. 


ΤΙ. trans. To flatter; cajole. [Vulgar.] 


palaverer (pa-lav’ér-ér), π. One who palavers; 


a cajoling or flattering person. 





Ἵ το] 


palay 


palay (pa-la’),n. [Tamil.] 1. A tree, Balfouria 
tinctoria: its leaves afford the pala-indigo, an 
article inferior to the genuine indigo. See 
wory-tree. Also pala.—2. A high-climbing 
plant, Cryptostegia grandiflora, of the Asclepia- 
dacez, cultivated in India and elsewhere, Its 
fiber is fine, strong, and flax-like, and its milky 
juice contains & caoutchouce. 
pale! (pal), π. [< ME. pale, paal, < OF. (and F.) 
pal=Sp. palo = Pg. pao = It. palo, ς L. pdlus, 
rarely neut. palum,a stake, prop, stay, pale, orig. 
*paglus (ef. dim. paxillus), < pangere ( pag), 
fix, fasten: see pact. Cf. polel, from the same 
source, through AS.; and ef. deriv. palise, pali- 
sade.| 1. A stake; a pointed piece of wood 
driven into the ground, as in a fence; a picket. 
With new wallis vp wroght, water before, 
And pals haue thai pight, with pittis and caves, 


And other wilis of werre wroght for our sake. 
Destruction of Troy (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 5610. 


In that small house, with those green pales before, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 109. 


But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine. 
Browning, Paracelsus. 
2. A fence or paling; that which incloses, 
fences in, or confines; hence, barrier, limits, 
-bounds, 


Iff thou go with any man in felde or in towne, 

Be wall or by hege, by pales [palace] or by pale. 
‘Booke of Precedence (Ε. Ε. 'T.S., extra ser.), i. 63. 
But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale 

_ And feeds from home. Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 100. 


The child of Elle to his garden went, 
And stood at his πο pate. 
The Child of Elie (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 225). 


Never have I known the world without, 
Nor ever stray’d beyond the pale. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
8. An inclosed place; an inclosure; the inclo- 
sure of a castle. Megas, 
Past to his palais, & his pale entrid. 
Destruction of Troy (E, E. T. 5.), 1. 8025. 
4, A district or region within determined 
bounds; hence, limits; bounds; sphere; scope. 
The Silures forgett not to infest the Roman pale with 
wide excursions. _ Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
Hoary priest! thy dream is done 
Of a hundred red tribes won 
To the pale of Holy Church. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone. 
-δ. In her., a broad perpendicular stripe in an 
escutcheon, equally distant 
from the two edges and usu- 
ally oceupying one third of it: 
the first and simplest kind of 
ordinary. When not, charged, 
it is often represented as con- 
taining only one fifth of the 
field.— 6+. A perpendicular 
stripe on cloth. . . 3 | 
But what art thow that seyst this tale, » 
That werest on thyn hose a 
' Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1840. 
7. In ship-building, one of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of a ship in con- 





Argent, a pale 
azure. 


struction. H. Η. Knight.—Grosgs pale, in her. See - 


cross|.—In pale, in her., borne vertically, and when 
only one bearing is spoken of in the middle of ,the field. 
When two or more charges are blazoned in pale, they 
should be set one above the other, occupying the middle 
of the field and each in a vertical position if practicable ; 
such objects placed horizontally one above another must 
be blazoned as barwise in pale.— Pale indorsed, in Aer., 
a pale between two indorses.— Per pale, or. party per 
pale, divided into two equal parts by a vertical line: said 
ofthe escutcheon. Also counterly and grafted.—The Eng- 
- lish pale, that part of Ireland in which English law was 
acknowledged, and within which the dominion of the Eng- 
lish was restricted for some centuries after the conquests 
of Henry ΤΙ. John distributed the part of Ireland then 
subject to England into twelve counties palatine, and this 
region became subsequently known as the Pale, but the 
limits varied at different times. 

Nothing, indeed, but the feuds and weakness of the Irish 
tribes enabled the adventurers to hold the districts of 
Drogheda, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, which formed 
what was thenceforth known as the English Pale. 

J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, IV. iv. 


To leap the pale, to overstep the bounds ; be extrava- 
gant. 


Your full feeding wil make you leane, your drinking 
too many healthes will take all health from you, your 
leaping the pale will cause you looke pale. 

The Man in the Moone (1609). (Nares.) 
Deep, indeed 
Their debt of thanks to her who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice. 
~ Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


pale! (pal), ο. te pret. and pp. paled, ppr. pal- 
ing. ἰς ME. palen, ς OF. paler, paller, ς L. 
. palare, inclose with pales, < palus, a pale: see 
palel, π.] 1. To inclose with pales; fence, 
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‘Sir Thomas Gates . . . settled a new town at Arrahat- 
tuck, about fifty miles above Jamestown, paling in the 
neck above two miles from the point, from one reach of 
the river to the other. Beverley, Virginia, i. 4 25. 


2. To inclose; encircle; encompass. 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Eha’ it. 


' Is thine, if thou wil 
; Shak., A. and C., ii. 7, 74. 


So shall the earth with seas be pal?d in. 
Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, y. 


pale? (pal), a. anden.[<:MEx pale, paale, < OF. 

pale, palle, pasle, Ἐ'. pdle = Sp. pdlido = Pg. It. 
pallido, < Li. pallidus, pale, pallid, wan, < pal- 
lere, be pale. Cf. pallid (a doublet of pale?) 
and pallor, from the same ult. source,}. I, a. 
1. Of a whitish or wan appearance; lacking 
color; not ruddy or fresh in color.or complexion; 
pallid; wan: as, a pale face. 

Now certeinly he was a fair prelat, 

He was nat pale, as a for-pyned goost. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee, why so pale ? 
Will, when looking well can’t mo 
Looking ill prevail? 
And my most constant heart, to do him good, 
Shall check at neither pale affright nor blood. 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, vy. 1. 
You look as pale as death. There is blood on your hand, 
and your clothes are torn. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, iii. 


2. Lacking chromatic intensity, approximating 
to white or whitish blue or whitish violet: thus, 
moonlight and lilacs are pale. A red, yellow, 
or green may be called pale if very near white. 


This night methinks is but the daylight sick ; 
It looks a little paler. Shak,, M. of Υ., Vv. 1. 195. 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Milton, Song on May Morning. 


The first Writing was turned so pale that they took πο 
pains to rub it out: Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 108. 


3. Of light color as compared with others of the 
same sort: applied especially to certain liquors : 
as, pale brandy; pale sherry; pale ale.—Pale 
bark. See bark2.— Pale catechu. Same as gambier,— 
Pale cod-liver oil. See cod-liver.— Pale gold, gold much 
alloyéd with silver, so as to havea light-yellow color. =Syn. 
Pale, Pallid, Wan, colorless. The first three words stand 
in the order of strength; the next degree beyond wan is 
ghastly, which means deathly pale. (See ghastly.) To be 
pale may be natural, as the pale blue of the violet; the 
American Indian calls the white man paleface ; to be pallid 
or wan is a sign of ill health, _Paleness may be a brief or 
momentary state; pallid and wan express that. which is 
‘not so quickly recovered from. Pale has a wide range of 
application ; pallid and wan apply chiefly to the human 
countenance, though with possible figurative extension. 


IT.+ 7: Paleness; pallor. [Rare.] 
A sudden pale, 


Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheek, Shak., Venus and Adonis, ]. 589. 


pale? (pal), v.; pret. and pp. paled, ppr. paling. 
[< OF. pallir, palir, F. pdlir grow pale, « L. 
pallere, be pale: see pale?, a.) I, intrans, Το 
grow or turn pale; hence, to become insignifi- 
cant. | 


October’s clear and noonday stn 
-Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun. 
W hittver, Yorktown. 


The wife, who watch’'d his face, 
Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


ΤΙ. trans. Tomake'pale; diminish the bright- 


ness of; dim. 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
é, Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 90. 
Afar a jagged streak of lightning burned, 
Paling the sunshine that the dark woods lit. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITT, 247. 


pale? (pal), ~. [Also peel(see peel?),< OF . pale, 
ς Τ,. pala, a spade, shovel, a bakers’ pale, a 


winnowing-shovel.}] 1. A bakers’ shovel or 
peel.— 2. An instrument for trying the quali- 


ty of cheese; a cheese-scoop. H. H. Knight. 
pale (pal), n. [ME. paly, paley, payly, chaff, 
< OF, paille, F. paille, chaff, straw, = Sp. paja 
= Pg. palha = It. paglia, straw, < L. palea, chaff, 
= Gr. πάλη, fine meal. Cf. Skt. paldla, straw. 
Hence ult. palletl, palliasse, ete.] 11. ὂ 
2. In bot., same as palea (a). 
palea (pa’lé-ii), ».; pl. palee (-6). [NL., <¢ L. 
palea, chaff: see pale*,]. 1. In bot.: (a) One 


ucer, Gen. Ῥτο]. to C. T., 1, 205. 


haff.— 


paleiform 
2 


We 


Various forms of Palez. 


@, the spikelet of Avena sativa (oat), showing the palea inside the 
flowering glume; 4, the same, the parts separated (P, the palea); 
ς, partof the receptacle of Achillea Millifolium with the pale : 4, 
pert of the stem of a fern (Aspidium marginale), covered -with 
palez. 





—2. In ornith., a fleshy pendulous skin of the 
chin or throat, as the dewlap or wattle of the 
turkey. 


ve her, 
Suckling, Song. paleaceous (pa-1é-a’shius), a. [Also palza- 


ceous ; = F. paléacé, < NL. *paleaceus,< L. palea, 
chaff: see pale*.] In bot., chaffy; covered with 


x chaffy scales ; furnished with pales; chaff-like. 
Palearctic, Palearctic (pa-lé-iirk’tik), a. [ς 


r. παλαιός, ancient, + ἀρκτικός, arctic: see 
arctic.] Of or pertaining to the northern part 
of the Old World, or northern sections of. the 
eastern hemisphere: distinguished from Nearc- 
tic.— Palearctic region, in Sclater’s system of zodgeog- 
raphy, the most extensive of six faunal regions into whidh 
the land-surface of the globe is divided, including all 
Europe, northern Africa, and northern Asia, being the 
regions north of those called Ethiopian. and Indian. ‘The 
southern boundary is indeterminate, but in a general way 
corresponds to.the Atlas range in Africa and the Hima- 
layas in Asia. It is divided into several subregions. 


palebelly (pal’bel’i), ». The young of the 
American golden plover. G. Trumbull. [Mas- 
sachusetts. ] 
palebreast (pal’brest), . 
[Massachusetts. ] 
palebuck (pal’ ρα, 7». [Tr. D. bleekbok.] Απ 
δν a rad ο. 
paledt (pald), a. [ . paled, palyd ; < pale}, 
n.,5, + -ed2.] Striped as with different bors” 
Thane presez a preker ine, fulle proudely arayede, 
That beres alle of pourpour, palyde with sylver: 


Byggly on a broune stede he profers,fulle large. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 1875. 


Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, 
Pinckt upon gold, and paled part per part. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., VI. ii. 6. 
pale-deadt (pal’ded), a. Lack-luster, as in 
death; ghastly. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 48. 
paledness (pa’led-nes), η. Paleness. J. Beau- 
mont, Psyche, vii. 71. | | 
pale-eyed (pal’id), a., Having pale or dim eyes. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
Milton, Nativity, l. 180. 
paleface (pal’fas), ». A name fora white per- 
son attributed to the American Indians, as if 
translated from a term in their languages. 

The hunting-grounds of the Lenape contained vales as 
pleasant, streams as pure, and flowers as sweet as the 
“heaven of the μας 

. 10, Cooper, Last. of Mohicans, xxxiii. 
pale-faced (pal’fast), a... Having a pale or wan 
face. 
And now the pale-faced empress of the night 


Nine times had filled her orb with borrowed light. 
| Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Epistles, xi. 51. 


palefrenier (pal’e-fre-nér),n.| [OF., < palefrei, 
a palfrey: see palfrey.| In the middle ages 
and later, a stable-servant who had charge of 
horses, and particularly of the riding-horses or 
palfreys. Also written palfrenier. Scott, Monas- 
tery, XXxv. | 
pale-hearted (pal’hiir”ted), a. . Dispirited; 
αυ ὁ eraven. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 85. 
paleichthyological, paleichthyological (pa- 
16-ik’thi-0-loj’i-kal), a. [< paleichthyolog-y + 
-c-al.] Of or pertaining to paleichthyology. 
paleichthyologist, paleichthyologist (pa-lé- 
ik-thi-ol’0-jist),. [ς paleichthyolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in or writes on paleichthy- 


Same as palebelly. 


of the chaff-like bracts or scales subtending ology, Science, III. 430. 
the individual flowers in the heads of many ro rer hee paleiohthyology (pa-le-ik- 


Composite ; chaff. 
of certain ferns. (c) The seale-like, usually 
membranaceous organ in the flowers of grass- 
es which is situated upon a secondary axis in 
the axil of the flowering glume and envelops 
the stamens and pistil. It is always bicarinate 
and is usually bidentate. Also called palet. 


(0) The seales on the stems thi-ol’6-ji), n. 


παλαιός, ancient, + E. ich- 
thyology.| That branch of ichthyology which 
treats of extinct or fossil fishes. Also paleo- 
rt a 


paleiform (pa’lé-i-férm), a. [< L: palea, chaff, 
+ forma, form.| Having the appearance of 
chaff. Thomas, Med. Diet. | 





paleis 


paleist, ”. A Middle English form of palace. 

palely eral adv. With paleness; with a pale 
or wan look or appearance. 

Amelia took the news very palely and calmly, 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xviii. 
palempore, palempour, 7. See palampore. 
palendart, palandtic} (pal’en-dir, pal’an-dri), 
η. [OF. palandrie, palandrin, F. balandre = Sp. 
Pg. balandra = It. palandrea, palandra, < ML. 
palandaria, a kind of ship; οἳ, bilander.] A 
kind of coasting-vessel; a bilander. 
landre. 
Palandrie be great flat vessels made like Feriboats to 
transport horse. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 122. 
paleness (pal’nes), ». The character or con- 
dition of being pale; wanness; defect of color; 
want of freshness or ruddiness; whiteness of 
look.=Syn, See pale2, a. 

paleo-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see palzxo-. 

paleo-anthropic, palzo-anthropic (ρᾶ/16-6- 
an-throp’ik), a. | Yr, παλαιός, ancient, 
ἄνθρωπος, man.] Of or, pertaining fo prehis- 
toric man. 

paleobotanical, palzobotanical (pa’lé-6-bo- 
tan’i-kal), a. [< paleobotan-y + -ic-al.] Οἱ or 
pertaining to paleobotany. Also paleophytic. 

paleobotanist, palzobotanist (pa’1lé-0-bot’a- 
nist), ». [< paleobotan-y + -ist.] One 'versed 
in or engaged in the study of paleobotany. 

paleobotany, palzobotany (pa’16-6-bot’a-ni), 
n. [« Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. botany.] That 
department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil plants, as distinguished from paleozodlogy, 
or the study of fossil animals; the science or 
study of fossil plants;. geologic botany. Also 
paleophytology. Compare paleozodlogy. 
paleocosmic, palzocosmic (pa’1é-0-koz’mik), 
a. {< Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + κόσμος, world.) 
Pertaining or relating to the ancient world, or 
to the earth during former geological periods. 
Antediluvian men may. . . in geology be Pleistocene 
as distinguished from modern, or Palzocosmie as distin- 
guished from Neocosmic. 
Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 285. 
paleocrystic, ae anges 0 (pa’16-6-kris‘tik), 
a. [ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + κρύος, frost: see 
crystal.] Consisting of ancient ice: first ap- 
pried by the explorers of the British north po- 
r expedition (1875-6) to the ice-floes encoun- 
tered on the furthest northern advance of the 
party under command of Captain Markham. 
paleo-ethnological, paleo-ethnological (pa’- 
16-0-eth-nd-loj’i-kal), a. Pertaining to the sci- 
ence of we vind ve age A 
paleo-ethnologist, palzo-ethnologist (ρᾶ/16- 
0-eth-nol’6-jist), n. [< paleo-ethnolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in paleo-ethnology. 
paleo-ethnology, νο. mec (pa’16-6- 
eth-nol’6-ji), n. {[ Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E, 
ethnology.| . The science of the most primitive 
peoples or races; the ethnology of the earliest 
times. 

Paleogene, Palzogene (pa’lé6-6-jén), η. [< Gr. 
παλαιογενής, < παλαιός, ancient, + -γενής, born: 
see -gene.] In geol., a division of the Tertiary, 
suggested, but not generally adopted, which 
would embrace the Eocene and Oligocene, 
while that part of the Tertiary which is newer 
than Oligocene would be denominated Neogene. 
This subdivision of the groups newer than the Cretaceous 
has been advocated as being more in harmony with the 


results of paleontological investigation than that at pres- 
ent maintained. 


paleograph, palzograph (ρᾶ/16-6- ανά), κ. [< 
Gr, παλαιός, ancient, + γράφει», write.] An an- 
rae cova ome ρα enh Rev. 

paleographer, palzographer (pa-lé-og’ra-fér), 
nN. ρα hy + wy One who is skilled 
in paleography. ! 

paleographic, palzo aphie (pa/lé-6-graf’ik), 
a. [= F. paléographique; as paleograph-y + 

Of or pertaining to paleography. 


Also pal- 


-ic. | 
paleographical; palzographical (pa/1lé-6- 
erat’ kal), a. [< paleographic + -al.|. Based 
on or connected with paleography; relating to 
paleography. ο 6  » 
paleographically, palzographically (ρᾶ΄16- 
6-graf‘i-kal-i), adv. As regards paleography; 
oy paleography. 
paleographist, 
fist), π. [< ρα 


προ 

paleography, palzeography (pa-lé-og’ ra-fi), n. 
[= F. paléographie = Sp. paleografia = Pg. pa- 
leographia = It. paleografia, < NL. palexogra- 
phia, < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + -γραφία, «γράφει», 
write.] 1, An ancient manner of writing} or, 


aleographist (pa-1é-og’ ra- 
η δν + -ist.] A paleog- 
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more generally, ancient methods of writing οο]- 
lectively.—2. The science or art of decipher- 
ing ancient documents or writing, including the 
knowledge of the various characters used at 
different periods by the seribes of different 
nations and languages, their usual abbrevia- 
tions, ete.; the study of ancient written docu- 
ments and modes of writing. See epigraphy, 
and compare diplomatics. 

While epigraphy . . . is the science which deals with 
inscriptions engraved on stone or metal or other enduring 
material as memorials for future ages, palzography takes 
cognizance of writings of a literary, economical, or legal 
nature, written generally with stile, reed, or pen, on tab- 
lets, rolls, or books. Encye. Brit., XVIII. 143. 


paleoichthyological aleoichthyological 
(pa’16-0-ik’ thi-6-1oj"-kal), a. Same as paleich- 
yological, 


th: 
paleoichthyologist, paleoichthyologist (pa’- 
ig-5-ik-thi-ol’O-fast), 4 Same ad paleohtlvpote. 


gist, 
paleoichthyology, paleoichthyology (ρᾶ”16- 
0-ik-thi-ol’0-ji), n. Same as paleichthyology. 
paleola (pa-le’0-lii), n.; pl. paleolz (-16). [NL., 
dim. ς L. palea, chaff: see pale*.] ‘In bot., a di- 
minutive palea, or one of a secondary order: 


same as lodicule. Gray. 

paleolate (pa’lé-6-lat), a... [ς paleola + .-atel.] 
In bot., furnished with paleolee. 

paleolith, paleolith (pa‘lé-o-lith), n. [ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + λίθος, stone.] An unpolished 
stone object or implement belonging to the 
earlier stone pee. 

paleolithic, paleolithic (pa’16-6-lith’ik), a.and 
n. [< paleolith + -ic.] I, a. Characterized by the 
existence of ancient and roughly finished stone 
implements. The so-called ‘‘ stone age,” or prehistoric 
division of the ‘‘ recent” or ‘‘human” period, has been sepa- 
rated into two subdivisions, the paleolithie and the neolith- 
ic,in supposed accordance with the degree of progress made 
in working flints and otherstony materialsinto shapes suit- 
able for weapons and implements of various kinds. ‘The 
paleolithic epoch has been subdivided in various ways by 
different investigators in various regions. In France some 
have called deposits containing the rudest flint implements 
Chellean, from the locality St. Acheul near Amiens; other 
deposits with more finished work have been denominated 
Mousterian (from Moustier; on the Vezére); and those with 
objects of still higher grades of finish have received the 
names of Solutrian (from Solutré, Saéne-et-Loire)and Mag- 
dalenian (from La Madeleine, on the Veztre). Neither the 
larger nor the minor subdivisions of the stone age have any 
general chronological value, 

ΤΙ. x. A stone implement of the paleolithic 
or stone age. [Rare.] 
The Smithsonian Institution has just issued a circular 


of enquiry, asking for information as to the discovery of 
rude relics resembling paleolithics. 


Amer. Antiquarian, X. 128. 
paleolithical, paleolithical (pa1é6-6-lith’i- 
kal), a. . [< paleolithic + -αἶι] Same as paleo- 
lithic. Boban Collection of Antiquities (1887), 


ΤΙ. 8. 
paleologist, palxologist (pa-16-0l’6-jist), η. 
[< pdlelogaee -ist.]| One conversant with ‘pa- 
ο ο [νό a Student of or a writer on Nas eg 
paleology, paleology (pa-lé-ol’6-ji), ». [= It. 


paleologia, ¢ Gr. asif "παλαιολογία, ςπαλαιολογεῖν, | 


speak of or examine ancient things, ¢ παλαιός, 
ancient, + λέγειν, speak: see -ology.| The study 
of antiquities; ΑΤΟΠΕΡΟΙΟΡΥ. 
paleontographical, palzontographical (pa- 
lé-on-t6-graf’i-kal), a. [< paleontograph-y. + 
-c-al. Cf. F, paléontographique.} Descriptive 
of fossil organisms; of or pertaining to paleon- 
tography. | 
paleontography, PAS ODORTADLY (pa’16-on- 
tog’ra-fi), . | δν ) ἁμισμοριοωμά ς Gr, πα- 
λαιός, ancient, + ov, being, neut. Rt ὄντα, be= 
1168. +,-ypadia, < ypdgerv,-write.] . Descriptive 
paleontology; the deseription of fossils, or a 
treatise upon them, 
paleontologic, paleontologic (pa-16-on-td-loj’- 
ik),a. [= Ε', paléontologique ; as paleontolog-y 
+ -ic.] Same as paleontological. 
paleontological, paleontelpeital (pa-lé-on- 
to-loj’i-kal), α. [ς paleontologic + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to paleontology. 
paleontologically, palezontologically (pa-l6- 
on-t6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a paleontological 
sense; from a paleontological point of view. 
paleontologist, paleontologiss (pa’1é-on-tol’- 
O-jist), 2% . paléontologiste ; as paleontol- 


og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in paleon- 
tology. : 
paleontology, paleontology (ρᾶ’16-οπ-{ο]΄ὅ- 


ji), vm [= F. paléontologie, < Gr. παλαιός, an- 
cient, + ὤν, being, neut. pl. ὄντα, beings, + 
-Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The science 
of the former life of the globe; the study of the 
life of former geologic periods; that branch of bi- 
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ology which treats of fossil organisms, and_es- 
pecially of fossil animals; paleozodlogy and 
paleobotany. Also called oryctozoology. 
paleophytic, paleophytic (pa’le-o-fit’ik), 4. 
< Gr. παλαιός, ancient, +. Φυτόν, plant, +.-ic.} 
1. Same as paleobotanical.—2. hKelating to or 
considered from the standpoint of fossil plants: 
as, a paleophytic period. 
paleophytological, paleophytological (ρᾶ/16- 
6-fi-to-loj’i-kal), a. [< paleophytolog-y + -ic-al.] 
Of or Γούρι {ο paleophytology. 
paleop ytologist, paleophytologist (pa’le-0- 
fi-tol’6-jist), n.. [< paleophytolog-y + -ist.] One 
who is versed.in the subject of aleophy tology. 
paleophytology, _paleophytology (pa/16-9-fi- 
tol’6-ji), 2. iid r. παλαιός, ancient, + φυτόν, 
plant, + -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology. Cf. 
phytology.| Same as paleobotany. 
paleornithological, paleornithological (pa- 
1é-6r“ni-tho-loj’i-kal), α. [< paleornitholog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to paleornithology. 
paleornithology, palpornishosogy (pa-le-dr- 
ni-thol’6-ji), Δι. [ Gr. παλαιός, ancient, . 
ornithology.| The seience of fossil birds; the 
department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil birds. 
paleotechnic, paleotechnic (pa/1é-0-tek’nik), 
a. [< Gyr. παλαιός, ancient, + τέχνη, art: see tech- 
nic.) Pertaining to or practising primitive art. 
paleotropical, paleotropical | (pa’lé-d-trop’i- 
kal), a. Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. tropical.) 
Of or relating to the tropical.or subtropical re- 
gions of the Old World: ‘The western Bifeotro ical 
region is the Ethiopian, the middle is the Indian, and the 
eastern is the Australian. P. L. Sclater, 1858, 
paleous (pa’lé-us), a. [= It. paglioso, < Li. asif 
*paleosus, < palea, chait: see pale+.] . Chaity; 
like chaff. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 


paleovolcanic, palzovolcanic (pa’lé-0-vol- 
kan‘ik), a. [ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. vol- 
canic.| Voleanic and of a period older than 


the Tertiary. In petrog., complemental to neovol- 
canic: applied. by Rosenbuscl: and others in a systematic 
division of effusive igneous rocks into two parts : used in 
place of older as contrasted: with younger. 

Paleozoic, Paleozoic (palé-9-20’ik), a. [=F. 
paléozoique, (Gr. παλαίός, ancient, + ζωή, life.] 
In geol., belonging to or constituting a geo- 
logical formation or epoch characterized by 
the presence of ancient forms of life: applied 
to the earliest period of historical geology and 
the oldest division of the sedimentary rocks, 
beginning with the lowest stratified fossilif- 
erous group, and extending upward to the base 
of the Triassic, or to the top of the Permian. 
The grand divisions of the Paleozoic are, proceeding up- 
ward or to groups later in age, the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian... (See these words.) 
These divisions have been designated respectively. as the 
“age of mollusks” (Silurian), the “age of fishes ” (Devoni- 
an), and the “‘ age of coal or of land-plants” (Carboniferous). 
The Paleozoic series may, from a paleontological point of 
view, also be separated into two great divisions, a newer 
and an older. The former embraces the Cambrian and 
Silurian; the latter, the Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian. ‘The older Paleozoic is distinguished by the 
great predominance of graptolites, trilobites, and brachi- 
opods, and by the meager evidence of vertebrates ; the 
newer Paleozoic, by the number and variety of the gonia- 
tites, fishes and amphibia, by the disappearance of grapto- 
lites and decline of trilobites,‘and by an extraordinarily 
developed flora, largely cryptogamic in character, from 
which a very considerable part of the coal of the globe 
has been formed. Rocks of Paleozoic age are spread over 
wide areas. They are especially important in the eastern 
and northeastern United States and in the Upper Missis- 
sippi valley, in which regions they usually form the 
surface-rock, being covered only with detrital formations 
of the most recent age. Almost the whole of the bed-rock 
in New. York and Pennsylvania is of Paleozoic age, and 
here the various groups of this series were studied out by 
the Geological Surveys of those States from 1834 on. To 
the labors of Emmons in New York, Sedgwick and Mur- 
chison in Wales and western England, carried on at about 
the same time with. the beginnings of the New York and 
Pennsylvania Surveys, and Barrande in Bohemia, is due the 
larger share of the credit of disentangling the complicated 
structure in regions where the Paleozoic rocks are exten- 
sively developed, and it is there that the materials were 
obtained for the establishment of the Silurian and Devo- 
nian systems, which, with the Cambrian, Carboniferous, 
and Permian, form the Paleozoic epoch. 


aleozodlogical, paleozodlogical (ρᾶ/16-0-25- 
Pe ioj"i-kal)y α. td; paleozodlog-y + -ic-al.] Of or 
pertaining to paleozodlogy; relating to fossil 
animals, without regard to fossil plants. 
paleozoélogy, palzeozodlogy (pa’lé-9-z0-ol’6- 
ji), απ. f= τι paléozoologie, < Gr. παλαιός, 8Ἡ- 
cient, + φον, an animal, + -λογία, ς λέγειν, 
speak: see -ology.] Geologic zoélogy; the de- 
partment of paleontology which treats of zo6l- 
ogy, aS distinguished from paleobotany; the 
study of fossil animals. It is the chief province 
of phylogeny. 
Palermitan (pa-lér’mi-tan), a. and m [ς Pa- 
lermo (see def.) +. -ite2 + -an.], Ἱ. a. Of or 
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pertaining to Palermo, a city of Sicily, or its 
inhabitants, or the province of Palermo. — 
Ii. ». A native or an inhabitant of Palermo, 
a city and province of Sicily. 
paleron, ». Same as pauldron. 
alest, n. A Middle English form of palace. 
alestinian (pal-es-tin’i-an), a. [ς Τι. Pales- 
tina, Palestine,< Gr. Παλαιστίνη (also, in the ear- 
lier writers, ἡ Ἡαλαιστίνη Συρία or ἡ Συρία ἡ Παλαι- 
orivy, ‘Palestinian Syria’), Palestine (prop. fem. 
(se. γῆ, land) of Παλαιστῖνος, of Palestine, as a 
noun an inhabitant of Palestine), prop. the 
country of the Philistines, as in Josephus; ex- 
tended under the Romans to all Judea, and 
later (in the 5th century) to Samaria, Galilee, 
and Persea: see Philistine.] Of or pertaining 
to Palestine, or the Holy Land, a region in 
vie: bk ea αι : ' Laie 
alesira, palestra (pa-les’ tri), n.; pl. palesire, 
RuiLeaie ts C080), [= F. palesire Me Sp. Pg. It. 
palestra, < L. palestra, ς Gr. παλαίστρα, a wres- 
tling-school, ¢ παλαίειν, wrestle, < πάλη, wres- 
tling; ef. πάλλειν, swing, throw.] In Gr. antiq.: 
(a) A public place appropriated to exercises, 
under official direction, in wrestling and athlet- 
ics, intended especially for the benefit of ath- 
letes training to contend in the public games. 
(0) Wrestling and athletics. 
palestral (pa-les’tral), α. [ς ME. 
It. palestrale; as palestra + -al.] 
lestric. 


alestral = 
ame as pa- 


Of the feste and pleyes palestral 
At my vigile, I preye the take gode hede 
That al be wel. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 304. 


palestrian (pa-les’tri-an), a. [< palestra + 
~ian.| Same as palestric. 
palestric (pa-les’trik), a. [= F. palestrique = 
Sp. paléstrico = Pg. It. ο L. palzstri- 
cus, < Gr. παλαιστρικός, belonging to the pales- 
tra, < παλαίστρα, wrestling: see palestra.| Of 
or pertaining to the palestra or the exercise of 
wrestling; athletic. 
palestrical (pa-les’tri-kal), a. 
-α].] Same as palestric. 
palet! (pa’let), ». [< palet + -et.] Same as 
palea, 1, and in more common use by botanists. 
palet?t, ». See pallets. 
palet?}, η. A Middle English form of palate. 
palet4, n. See palette. 
paletiological, palztiological (pa-1é6’ti-9-lo)’- 
i-kal), α.. [< paletiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or be- 
longing to paelolegy Whewell, Hist. Induct. 
Sciences, xviii. 6, § 5. 
paletiologist, paletiologist (pa-16-ti-ol’6-jist), 
20. 
in Ὃ ras hl Whewell, Hist. Induct. Sci- 
alobislozy,” palssetoloay tot ο μνδυ 
aletlolio alzetlolo pa-le-t1-0l' 0-j1), 3. 
ο Smt atnlae ; (Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + 
αἰτία, 981199, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν, say: see -ology. 
Cf. ztiology.| That science, or mode of specula- 


[< palesiric + 


tion or investigation, which explains past con- 
ditions by the law of causation, by reasoning 


from present conditions, or which endeavors to 
ascend to a past state of things by the aid of the 
evidence of the present. 
duct. Sciences, I. x. 1. 
paletocquet, η. [OF.: see paltock.]. In the 
fifteent 
a brigandine or jesserant. See those words. 
paletot (pal’e-to), n. [< F. paletot, a paletot, 


an overcoat: see paltock.} A loose outer gar- 


ment for a man ΟΥ @ woman. 


palette (pal’et), η. [Also pallet, palet; «Ἐ. pa- 
, @ saucer, a 


letie, a flat tool for spreading things 

slab for colors, OF. also paellette, paelete = Pr. 

Sp. Pg. paleta, ¢ It. 
a, palette, dim. ο 


pala, ἃ 
eae 8 “hy 3 2a 
we Je 


spade, ς L. pala, 










Various forms of Palettes (def. τ). 


[< paletiolog-y + -ist.|. One who is versed 


Whewell, Philos. In- 


century, a coat of fence, apparently 


aletia, a flat blade, a spat- 
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paling 


a spade: see pale3.] 1. A thin usually oval or paliform (pal’i-férm), a. | [< Τι. palus, a stake 


oblong board or tablet withaholeforthethumb (see palel, palus), + forma, form. 


at one end, on which a painter lays his pigments 
when painting.—2. The set of colors or pig- 


ments available for one class or character of Palilia (pa-lil’i-i), ». pl. 


work; the set.of colors which a painter has on 
his palette when painting a picture: thus, in 
ceramics the under-glaze palette is much more 
limited than the over-glaze. 


It is ———— to give Turner’s 


alettes, which proba- 
bly varie 


very much at different times. 

P. 6. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xxi. 
3. In metal-working, a breastplate against which 
a person leans to furnish pressure for the 
hand-drill.—4, Im med.: (α) A light wooden 
spatula used for percus- 
sion in massage. (b) A 
light splint for.the hand. 
—5. A small plate pro- 
tecting the gusset of the 
armor.—6,, In. eniom., a 
disk-shaped organ formed 
by three dilated . tarsal 
joints which are. closely 


united. It is found especially 
on the front and middle tarsi of 
the males of certain aquatic 
beetles; the joints have cupules 
th beneath, by which the insect clings to smooth 
surfaces. 


7. In ornith., a parrot of the genus Prioni- 
turus: so called from the conformation of the 
tail.—8. In conch., see pallet?, 10.—To set the 
palekte, to lay upon it the pigments in a certain order, 


atrh 

palette-knife (pal’et-nif), η. 1. A thin, flexi- 
ble, round-pointed blade set in a handle, used 
by painters for mixing colors on a palette or 
on a grinding-slab, and by druggists for mixin 
salves. These knives are of various forms, ac- 
cording to the uses to which they are put.—2. 
In printing, a thin blade of flexible steel, about 
one inch in width, and six or more inches in 
length, fitted to a handle, used by pressmen to 
εν the distribution of printing-ink on any flat 
surface. 





Palette of right arm, made 
to swing sidewise, to allow 
the lance to be laid in rest; 
15th century, 


palewise (pal’wiz), a. In her., same as paly1 


which see). 


paleyst, paleyset,. Middle English forms of 
palace. 


palfrenier, ». Same as palefrenier. 
palfrey (pal’fri), η. [ς ME 


palfrey, palefrey 
palefrai, palefrei, < OF. palefrei, pulefrvid, ‘pales 
roi, palefray, pallefroy, palefroy, F. palefroi = 
r. palafre, palafret = Sp. ie Ni = Pg. pala- 
fren = It. palafreno, a palfrey, = D. paard = 
G. pert = OHG. πα parevitt parefret, 
parfrit, pherfrit, pferfrit, MHG. pferit, pharit, 
pfert, G. pferd, a horse, ς ML. paraveredus, pa- 
ravredus, parafredus, palafredus, parefredus, an 
extra post-horse, ¢ Gr. παρά, beside, + ML. vere- 
dus, post-horse, perhaps ¢ L. vehere, draw, + 
rheda, rzeda, reda, a traveling-carriage; prob. of 
Celtic origin.]. A saddle-horse; an ordinary 
riding-horse, as distinguished from a war-horse ; 
especially, a woman’s saddle-horse. 
He yaf horse and palfreyes, and robe and armures full 
feire and riche. Merlin (0. E, T. 8.), ii. 132. 


By his [Ferdinand’s] side was his young queen, mounted 
on a milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under- 
garment, of rich brocade. Prescott, kerd. and Isa., ii. 19. 

palfreyed (pal’frid), a. [< palfrey +-ed2.] Rid- 
ing on, or supplied with, a palfrey. 
Such dire achievements sings the bard, that tells 


Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic spells, 
Tickell, On the Prospect of Peace. 


Pali] (pi ’16), η. and a. [Skt. pdii, line (ca- 
ας) η Τ. 1. The sacred lan 6 of 
the Buddhists in Ceylon and Farther India: a 
Prakritic dialect, or later form of Sanskrit. 


IT. a. Of or pertaining to the Pali language 
or alphabet. | 
ρα]ἱ2,π.  Ῥ]ανα] of palus. 

ο ο κεωπὴ (F. pron. pa-lia’glé-son’), n. 
ΓΕ, palier glissant: palier, the landing of a stair- 
case; glissant, slippery, ppr. of glisser, slip: see 
glissant.| In mach., same as water-bearing. 

palification (pal/i-fi-ka’shon), π. [Formerly 
also pallification; ς F. palification, < palifier, 
strengthen soil by stakes, = It. palificare, make 
a foundation of stakes or piles, stake, < ML. 
*nalificare (in palificatio(n-), a series of stakes 
at.a mill-dam), ς L. palus, stake (see patel), + 
Jacere, make (see - i. Cf. palafitte.| The act 
or method of rendering ground firm by driving 
piles or posts into it. 

Among which notes I haue said nothing of pallification 
or pyling of the ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius. 
Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 19, 


_ palillogy (pa-lil’6-ji), η. 


5 palimpsest (pal’imp-sest), n. 


palinal (pal’i-nal), a. 


palindromic (pal-in-drom’ ik), a. 


palindromical (pal-in-drom’i-kal), a. 


paling 


Resembling 
a palus, or having its form: as, a paliform lobe 
or process: 
[L., neut. pl. of Pa- 
lilis, of or pertaining to Pales (see def.).] In 
Rom. antig., an annual festival held on April 
21st in honor of Pales, the tutelary divinity of 
shepherds. The festival was also solemnized as the 
natal day of Rome, which was reputed to have been found- 
ed on. that day by Romulus, The ceremonies included 
bloodless sacrifices, lustration of the people by means of 
smoke and sprinkling with water, purification of stables 
with laurel-boughs and of domestic animals by causing 
them to pass through smoke produced by burning pre- 
scribed substances, and, finally, bonfires, music, and feast- 
ing. 
[Also, improp., palil- 
ogy ; = It. palilogia, ς L. palilogia, for palil- 
logia, < Gr. παλιλλογία, a repetition of what has 
been said, ς παλίλλογος, repeating (παλιλλογεῖν, 
repeat),< πάλιν, again, + λέγειν, say.) In rhet., 
repetition of a word or words; especially, im- 
mediate repetition of a single word or phrase: 
in this more restricted sense same as diplasias- 
mus, epizeuxis, or gemination. 'The following is 
an example: 

The living, the living, he shall praise thee. 

Isa. xxxviii. 19. 


palimbacchius (pal’im-ba-ki’us), n.; pl. palim- 


bacchit (-i). [L., ς Gr. παλιµβάκχειος, παλιµβακ- 
χεῖος, < πάλιν, back (reversed), + Aiewtidd, bia. 
chius.] In ane, pros.: (a) A foot consisting of 
two long orablen followed by a short syllable 
(——~). Usually ealled antibacchius.. (0) Less 
frequently, a foot consisting of a short syllable 
followed by two. long syllables (~——). Now 
commonly called bacchius (which see). 
{= F. palim - 
seste = Sp. Pg. palimpsesto = It. palinsesto, < Li. 
palimpsestus, m., ¢ Gr. παλίµψηστον, a palimp- 
sest, neut. of παλίµψηστος, scratched or scraped 
again, ς πάλι», back (to the former condition), 
+ ψηστός, verbal adj. of dew, piv, rub, rub 
smooth.] 1. A parchment or other writing- 
material from which one writing has been 
erased or rubbed out to make room for another; 
hence, the new writing or manuscript upon 
such a parchment. | 

Amongst the most curious of the literary treasures we 
saw are a manuscript of some of St. Augustine's works 


written upon a palimpsest of Cicero’s “De Republica,” 
etc, Greville, Memoirs, May 12, 1830. 


2. Any inseribed slat, ete., particularly a mon- 
umental brass, which has been turned and en- 
graved with new inscriptions and devices on 
the reverse side. 
A large number of brasses in oy are palim 3 
the back of an ancient brass having been engraved for the 
more recent: memorial. Έπονο. Brit.; IV. 219 
[ς Gr. πάλιν, backward, 
+ -al.)] Directed or moved backward, or not- 
ing such direction or motion: as, the palinal 
mode of mastication, in which the food is acted 
on asthe lower jaw retreats: opposed to proal. 
ΜΕ. D. Cope.’ See propalinal, 

palindrome aii ὅπι),π. [=F . palindrome 
= Sp. palindromo = Pg. It. ο < Gr. 
παλίνδροµὀς, running back, ς πάλι, back, + 
ὁραμεῖν, run.] A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same either from left to right or from 
right to left. The English language has few 
palindromes. Examples are—‘‘Madam, I’m 
Adam” (supposed speech of Adam to Eve); 
hey did L live & evill did:dwel” (John Tay- 
or). 

Spun out riddles, and weav'd fiftie tomes 


Of logogriphes and curious palindromes. 
B. Jonson, An Execration upon Vulcan. 


[< Gr. παλιν- 
ὀρομικός, recurring (of the tide), « παλίνδροµος, 
running back: see palindrome.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a palindrome; that forms 
or constitutes a palindrome; that reads the 
same either forward or backward: as, palin- 
dromie verses. 

[< pal- 


indromic + -al.] Same as palindromic. 
palindromist (pal’in-dré-mist), ». [< palin- 
drome + -ist.] A writer or inventor of palin- 
ος Ἡπο)ιη. [ςΜΕι paly pal 
a’ling), η. » palynge; verbal η. 
of palel, v.] 1. Pales or stakes collectively. 
—2. A fence formed by connecting pointed 
vertical stakes by horizontal rails above and 
below; a picket fence; hence, in general, that 
which incloses or fences in; in the plural, pales 
collectively as forming a fence. 


paling 
The park paling was still the boundary on one side, 
she oda passed one of the gates into the grounds. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, 
The moss-grown palings of the park. 
ahd pal: H. Ainsworth, Rookwood, iii. 1. 
3t. Stripes on cloth resembling pales.—4t. 
The putting of the stripes called pales on cloth. 
The degise, endentyng, barrynge, owndynge, palynge, 
wyndyng, oF όνος, and semblable waste of cloth in 
vanitee, haucer, Parson’s Tale, 
paling-board (pa‘ling-bord), η. An outside part 
of a tree sawed off in squaring the log to fit it 
to be sawed into deals. 
palingenesia (pal’in-je-né’si-i), n. [ML.: see 
palingenesy.| Same as palingenesis. 
The restoration of Herodotus to his place in literature, 
his Palingenesia, has been no eaprice. 


De Quincey, Herodotus. 
palingenesis Yr i i lap nm) [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πάλιν, again, + γένεσις, production. Cf. palin- 
genesy.] 1. A new or second birth or produc- 
tion; the state of being born again; regenera- 
tion. 
Out of the ruined lodge and forgotten mansion, bowers 
that are trodden under foot, and pleasure-houses that. are 
dust, the poet calls up a palingenesis. De Quincey. 


New institutions spring up, upon which thought acts, 
and in and through which it even draws nearer to a final 
unity, a rehabilitation, a palingenesis. 

Encye. Brit., ITT. 286. 
2. In mod, biol., hereditary evolution, as dis- 
tinguished from kenogenesis or vitiated evolu- 
tion; ontogenesis true to heredity, not modi- 
fied by adaptation; the “‘ breeding true” of an 
individual organism with reference to its pedi- 
gree; the development of the individual ac- 
cording to the character of its lineage. See 
biogeny. Sometimes called palingeny. | 

To the original, simple descent he [Haeckel] applies 
the term palingenesis ; to the modified and later growth, 
coenogenesis. #. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, Ρ. 126. 
3+. The supposed production of animals either 
from a preéxistent living organism, on which 
they are parasites, or from putrescent ani- 
mal matter. Brande and Cox.—4. In entom., 
metaboly or metamorphosis; the entire trans- 
formation of an insect, or transition from one 
state to another, in each of which the insect 
has a different form. 
ag. Se (pal-in-jen’e-si), n. [= F. palin- 

génésie = Sp. It. palingenesia, < ML. palinge- 
mesia, < Gr. παλιγγενεσία, new birth, 4 πάλιν, 
again, + γένεσις, birth: see genesis.] Same as 
palingenesis. 
palingenetic (pal’in-jé-net’ik), a. [¢ palin- 
genesis, after genetic.) Of or pertaining topalin- 
genesis.— Palingenetic process, See the quotation. 
The term palingenetic process (or reproduction of the his- 
tory of the germ) is applied to all such phenomena in the 
history of the germ as are exactly reproduced, in con- 
sequence of conservative heredity, in each succeeding 
jgeneration, and which, therefore, enable us to directly in- 
fer the corresponding processes in the tribal history of 
the developed ancestors. 
Haeckel, Tivol. of Man (trans.), I. 10. 
palingenetically (pal’in-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a palingenetic manner; by palingenesis. 
Haeckel. 
palingeny (pal’in-je-ni),n. [< πγ.πάλιν, again, 
+ -yéveia, ¢ -yevgc, producing: see-geny.| Same 
as palingenesis, 2. 
palingman (pa’ling-man), ». [D. palingman, 
aling, eel, + man.] A dealer in eels. 
palinode (pal’i-no6d), ». [Formerly also pali- 
nody, ς F. palinodie = Sp. Pg. It. palinodia, < 
LL, palinodia, ¢ Gr. παλινῳδία, a recantation, < 
πάλιν, again, + ᾠδή, song: see odel.] 1. A poet- 
ical recantation, or declaration contrary to a 
former one; a poem in which a poet retracts 
the invectives contained in a former satire; 


ΧΧΣΥ. 


hence, 8 recantation in general.—2. Specifi-: 


cally, in Scots law, a solemn recantation de- 
manded in addition to damages in actions for 
defamation. 
palinodia (pal-i-n0'di-&), π. [LL.: see pali- 
node.) Same as palinode, 
Orpheus is made to sing a parwodea, or recantation, for 
his former error and polytheism. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 303. 
palinodial (pal-i-n6’di-al),a. [< palinode + 
-~ial.) Relating to or of the nature of a palinode. 
palinodic (pal-i-nod’ik), a. [ς Gr. παλινῳδικός, 
ςπάλι, again,  ᾠδή, song.] In anc. pros., eon- 
sisting of four systems, of which the first and 
fourth are metrically equivalent and the sec- 
ond and third are also metrical equivalents; 
inserting between a strophe and its antistrophe 
a strophe and antistrophe of metrically differ- 
ent form (scheme: a bb’ a’); pertaining to or 
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palinodic pericepe; the palinodic form of com- 
position. See epodic, mesodic, periodic?, pro- 
odic. ) 

palinodical (pal-i-nod’i-kal),a. [< palinode + 
-ic-al.) Same as palinodial. 


Say’st thou. so, m inodical rhymster? 
7 i gee Dekker, Satiromastix. 


palinodist (pal’i-n6-dist),. [ς palinode + -ist.] 
A writer of palinodes. 
ea (pal’i-no-di),. Same as palinode. 
alinurids (pal-i-ni’ri-dé), πα. pl. [NL., < Pali- 
nurus + -idz.) Afamily of loricate macrurous 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus Pa- 
linurus. They are of cylindrical form; the feet are 
monodactyl, not ending in pincers; there is no basal an- 
tennal scale; the first abdominal segment is, unappen- 
daged.; and the trichobranchial podobranchie are divided 
into branchial and epipoditic portions. The Palinuridz 
inhabit tropical and temperate seas, and in common with 
Scyllaridg have a peculiar mode of development, the lar- 
vee being at one stage known as glass-crabs, having no re- 
semblance to the adults, and formerly referred to a special 
supposed group of crustaceans called Phyllosomata. They 
are sometimes called thorny lobsters. See cuts under glass- 


crab and Palinurus, 

palinuroid (pal-i-ni’roid), a. [ς Palinurus + 
-oid.} Resembling the genus Palinurus; of or 

ertaining to the Palinuridz or Palinuroidea. 

alinuroidea (pal’i-ni-roi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL. 
< Palinurus + -oidea.] <A group of palinuroid 
crustaceans. Haan. 

Palinurus (pal-i-nii’rus),;». [NL., < L. Palinu- 
rus, in the Aineid, the steersman of the vessel of 
Aineas.} 1. [l. ¢.] An instrument for deter- 
mining the error of a ship’s compass ‘by the 
bearing of celestial objects.—2. The typical 
and only living genus of Palinuridz. PP. vul- 





Spiny Lobster (Palimurus vulgaris). 


garis is known as the spiny lobster, rock-lob- 


ster, or sea-crawfish. It is common on the coast’ of 
Great Britain, and is brought in large numbers to the 
London markets. The antennez are greatly developed, 
and the carapace is spiny and, tuberculate. 


3. A genus of stromateoid fishes: same as Li- 
TUS. | 

Pali plague. See plague. 

palisade (pal-i-sad’), n, Ας also pali- 
sado, palisadoe (after Sp. Pg.); = D. palissade 
= G. palisade, pallisade = Sw. palissad = Dan. 
palissade, « F. palissade (= = BP. palizada = Pg. 
palicada = It. palizzata ; . palissata, pali- 
tit a palisade, ¢ palisser, inclose with pales: 

see palise.] 1, A fence made of strong pales 

or stakes set firmly in the ground, forming an 


inclosure, or used as a defense. In fortification it 
is often placed vertically at the foot of the countersc 
or presented at an angle at the foot of a parapet. 


Some help to sink new trenches, others aid 


To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 

Dryden, Aneid, xi. 
2. A stake, of which two or more were in for- 
mer times carried by dragoons, intended to be 
planted in the ground for defense. They were 4 
feet long, with forked iron heads, In the seventeent 
century an attempt was made to combine a rest for the 
musket with the palisade. Also called swine-feather and 
Swedish feather. I ; 
3+. A wire sustaining the hair: a feature of the 


head-dress of the close of the seventeenth cen- 


tury.—4. pl. [cap.] A precipice of trap-rock 

on the be aM bank of The udson river, ex- 
tending from Jersey City northward to Haver- 
straw. Its height is from 200 to 500 feet. The 
name is also used in various other localities for 
formations of a similar character. 

palisade (pal-i-sad’), v. ¢.; eo and pp. pali- 
saded, ppr. palisading. [= I. palissader; from 


pall 


and characteristic of such an arrangement: as,a the noun.}] To surround, inclose, or fortify 


with a palisade or palisades. 

palisade-cell (pal-i-sad’sel), ». In bot., one of 
the cells composing palisade-tissue. 

palisade-parenchyma, (pal-i-sad’pa-reng’ki- 
τηῦ), η. Same as palisade-tissue. ‘ 

palisade-tissue (pal-i-sad’tish’3), π. In bot., 
the green parenchymatous mesophyl! next the 
upper surface of a bifacial leaf, consisting of 
cells elongated in a direction at right angles 
to the epidermis. Nature, XLI. 407. See cut 
under cellular’. 

palisade-worm (pal-i-sid’wérm), ». <A kind of 
strongle which infests horses, Strongylus arma- 
tus; also, any roundworm or nematoid of large 
size, as Eustrongylus gigas, which grows to be 
over three feet long. 

palisado (pal-i-sa’d0), n.andv. Same as pali- 
sade, [Obsolescent. | 

They protected this trench by palisadoes, fortified by 


fifteen castles, at regular distances. 
Irving, Granada, p. 463. 


They found one English palisadoed and thatched house 
—a little way from the Charles River side. 

E. Everett, Orations and Speeches, 1. 226. 
palisander So ο) n. [Also pea 
der; < F. palissandre, palixandre, violet ebony; 
from a native name in Guiana. ] A name o 
rosewood and the similar violet-wood and jaca- 

randa-wood. See Jacaranda and rosewood. 
paliset, ». [ME. palyce, < OF. palisse, palice, 
pallisse, ¢ . palitium, a pale, paling, ς L. 
palus, a pale: see palel. Hence palise, v., and 
pdlisade.| A paling; palisade. 
Palyce or pale of closyng, palus. Prompt. Parv., p. 379. 
paliset, v. t. [ME. palysen, ¢ OF. palisser, pallis- 
ser, pallicier, inclose with pales, guard with 
pales, < palisse, a paling: see palise, n.] To in- 
close or fortify with pales; palisade. 
That stoone is vndyr an awter 
Falysya with Iren and stele; 
That is for drede of stelynge, 
That no man shoulde hit A-way bryng. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 122, 
palish (pa‘lish), a. [« pale? + -ish1.] Some- 
what pale or wan: as, a palish blue. 


In the good old times of duels . . . there lived, in the 
portion of this house partly overhanging the archway, a 


palish handsome woman. | 
W. Cabie, Old Creole Days, p. 26. 


6, 
palissée (pal-i-sai’), a. [ς OF. palissé, pp. of 
palisser, inclose with pales: | 
see palise.] Inher.: (a) Same 
as pily paly. See pily. (0) 
Broken into battlements which 
are pointed both upward and 
downward. 
Palissy ware. See ware?, 
Paliurus (pal-i-a‘rus),. [NL. 
(de Jussieu, 1789), < L. paliu- 
rus, < Gr. παλίουρος, a thorny . 
shrub, Christ’s-thorn.] A genus of shrubs of the 
family Rhamnacez, the buckthorn family, and 
the tribe Zizyphex, characterized by the dry 
hemispherical fruit, expanded above into an 
orbicular wing. There are two species, ranging from 
the Mediterranean region and southern Asia to China and 
Japan, They are thorny erect or prostrate shrubs, bearing 
three-neved alternate ovate or heart-shaped leaves in two 
ranks, and small flowers clustered in the axils. They are 
ornamental as shrubbery, and may be used as hedge- 
plants, P. Paliurus is one of the Christ’s-thorns (sharing 
the name with Zizyphus Spina-Christi). 
palixander (pal-ik-san’dér), η. 
sander. 
palket, η. A Middle English form of poke?2. 
palkee (p4l’ké), n. [Also palki; < Hind. patki, 
a palanquin: see palanquin.|] In India, a wor 
in common use among all classes for paiankeen. 
palkee-gharee (pal’kée-gar’é),”. [ς Hind. ne 
a palanquin, + gdarz, a cart, carriage.] In- 
dia, a hack carriage drawn by one or two ponies, 
plying for hire in the larger towns. 
pall! (pai), . [Early mod. E. also paul; «ΜΕ. 
pai, palle, pel, pelle, pzile,< AS. pxli =OF. palie, 
pale, paile, paule, poele, poile, paesle, ete., F. 
potle = Pr. palli, pai = Sp. palio = Pg. It. 
pallio, mantle, shroud, < L. palla, a robe, man- 
tle, curtain; ef. L. pallium, pall, a eoverlet, a 
(Greek) robe or mantle: see pallium.] 1. An 
outer garment; a cloak; a mantle. 
His [Hercules’s] Lyons skin chaung’d *o a pall of gold. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. V. 24. 
What will you leave to your mother dear?”. . . 
“My velvet pa ἶ and silken gear.” 
The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, IT. 255). 
Specifically —(a) A robe put on aking at his coronation. 
After this he [the archbishop] put upon him [Richard 
II.] an upper Vesture, called a Pall, saying, Accipe Pal- 
lium, Baker, Chronicles, p. 196, 





Per fesse palissée or 
azure. 


Same as pali- 


pall 
(6) Same as pallium, 2 (0), 
This palle is an induement that euery archebysshop must 


haue, and is nat in full auctoritie of an archebysshop tyll 
he haue recyued his palle [of the Pope], and is a thynge of 


whyte lyke to the bredeth of a stole. 


- Fabyan, Chron., I, coxxi. 


By the beginning, however, of the ninth century, the 
om , though it still kept its olden shape of a long stole, 

gan to be put on ina way slightly different from its first 
fashion ; for, instead of both ends falling at the side from 
the left shoulder, they fell down the middle, one in front, 
from the chest to the feet, the other just as low behind on 
the back. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 138. 


2. Fine cloth, such as was used for the robes 
of nobles. Also called eloth of pall. 
He took off his purple and his girdle of pall. 
| | Holy Rood (E. K. T. 8.), p. 102. 
His robe was noither grene na gray, 
Bot alle yt was of riche palle, 
Als Υ yod on ay Mounday (Child’s Ballads, I. 273), 
He gave her gold and purple pall to weare. 
. : Spenser, F. Q., I. vii, 16. 
3. A curtain or covering. 
The grassy pall which hides 
The Sage of Monticello. 
Whittier, Randolph of Roanoke, 


Specifically —(a) A cloth or covering thrown over a coffin, . 


bier, tomb, etc.: as, a funeral pall. At the present time 
this is black, purple, or white; it is sometimes enriched 
with embroidery or with heraldic devices. 


An Urn of Gold was brought, 
Wrapt in soft Purple Padis, and richly wrought, 
In which the Sacred Ashes were interr’d, 
Congreve, liad, 
And thou [Death] art terrible — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
Halleck, Marco Bozzaris. 
Among the things given to Durham e¢athedral at the 
death of Bishop Bury, there was a green , Shot with 
gold, for covering that prelate’s tomb. (Wills, etc., of the 
Northern Counties, p. 25.) 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 98, note. 
Within are three tombs, all covered with magnificent 
palis embroidered in gold with verses from the Koran. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I, 326. 
(6) A canopy. 
Ther is no prince preuyd vundir palle, 
But I ame moste myghty of all; 
Nor no kyng but he schall come to my call, 
Nor grome that dare greue me for golde. 
York Plays, p. 308. 
Four Knights of the Garter . . . holding over Her Ma- 
jesty a rich pall of sik and cloth of gold. 
First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 251. 
(c) An altar-cloth. (1) A linen altar-cloth; especially, a 
corporal. [Archaic.] (2) A linen cloth used to cover the 
chalice; achalice-pall. This is now the usual meaning of 
pall as a piece of altar-linen. Formerly one corner of the 
corporal covered the chalice; the use of a separate pall, 
however, is as old as the twelfth century. The pall is now 
a small square piece of cardb faced on both sides with 
linen or lawn. In carrying the holy vessels.to and from 
the altar, the pall, covered with the veil, supports the 
burse, and itself rests on the paten and the paten on the 
chalice. (9) A covering of silk or other material for the 
front of an altar; afrontal. [Archaic.} 
His Matie attended by 3 Bishops went up to the altar, 
and he offer’d a pall and a pound of gold. 
Evelyn, Diary, April 23, 1661. 
The custom was among the Anglo-Saxons to have, dur- 
ing the holy Sacrifice, the altar-stone itself overspread with 
a purple pall, made almost always out of rich silk and elab- 
orately embroidered, Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 263. 


4. Figuratively, gloom: in allusion to the fune- 
ral pall.—5. In her., the suggestion of an epis- 
copal pall; a Y-shaped form, 
' gaid to be-composed of half α 
saltier and half a pale, and 
therefore in width one fifth of 
the height of the escutcheon: 
it is sometimes, though rarely, 
represented reversed, and is 
_ always charged with crosses 

patté fitché to express its ec- 
elesiastical origin. Also pairle. 
—Per pall, in her., divided in the 
direction of the line of the bearing 
called the pall—that is, in the direc- 


tion of the lines of a capital Y—and therefore into three 
parts, of three different tinctures: said of the field. 


pall! (pal), v. t [<palll,n.] To cover with or 
as witha pall; coverorinvest; shroud. [Rare.] 
) Come, thick night, 


And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 52. 


Methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

Ail pali’d in crimson samite. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

pall2 (pal), *. [< ME. pallen, by apheresis for 

appallen, apallen, appal: see appal. In part 

perhaps< W. pallu, fail, cease, neglect; cf. pall, 

failure.] I, intrans. To become vapid, as wine 

or ale; lose taste, life, or spirit; become in- 

sipid; hence, to become distasteful, wearisome, 
ete. 





Azure, a pallargen 
fimbriated or, charge 
with four crosses patté 
fitché sable. - 


Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye and pails upon the sense. 
Addison, Cato, 1, 4, 
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Thy pleasures stay not till they pail, 
And all thy pains are quickly past, ] 
Bryant, Lapse of Time. 


The longer I stayed debating, the more would the en- 
terprise pall upon me. 
| ο R. D, Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxvii. 
II, trans. 1. To make vapid or insipid. 
.With a spoonful of pall’d wine pour’d in their water. 
Massinger, The Picture, v. 1. 

Reason andreflection ... . blunt the edge of his keenest 
desires, and pall all his enjoyments, 


Nor pall the Draught 
With nauseous Grief... Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2. To make spiritless; dispirit; depress; weak- 
en; impair. 
It dulleth wits, ranckleth flesh, and paileth ofte fresh 
bloods. Babees Book (E. Β. T. 8.) p. 88. 
11] never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 88. 
Base, barbarous man, the more we raise our love, 
The more we pall and kill and cool his ardour. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 
pa (pal),». [< pall?,v.] Nausea or nausea- 
ion. ' 

The palls or nauseatings . . . are of the worst and most 
hateful kind of sensation. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, II. ii. § 2. 
all3}, υ.ἱ. [ME. pallen;\ cf, OF. paler, chase.) 

εν knock; knoek down; beat; sisehisti’ 
And with the ferste plaunke ich palle hym doune. 
R Piers Plowman (C), xix..34, 

Thai mellit with the mirmydons, that maisturles were, 

Put hom doun prestly, palit hom thurgh. 

Destruction of Troy (BE, E.'T. 8.), 1. 11132. 

pall4; n. See pawl. 

pall5 (pal), ». [< Hind. pal, a 
small tent, also.a sail, a dam, 
dike, < Skt. γ pd, protect.] In 
India, a small tent made by 
stretching .canvas or cotton 
stuff over a ridge-pole support- 
ed on uprights. 

pall6, n. See pal2, 

palla (pal’i), m3 pl. palle (-é). 
[L., a mantle: see palll.] 1. 
In Rom. antiq., a full outer robe 
or wrap, akin to the Greek hima- 
tion, worn out of doors by wo- 
men.—2, Eccles., an altar-eloth; 
a piece of altar-linen ( palla al- 
taris); especially, a corporal 
(palla corporalis, palla domini- 
ca), or a ehalice-pall, 

ιτ n. Plural of palladium. 

alladian! (pa-la’di-an), a. [< 

Pallas (Pallad-), Pallas (see Pal- 
las), + -ian.] Of or pertaining 
to the goddess Pallas or her at- 
tributes; pertaining to wisdom, 
knowledge, or study. 

All his midnight watchings, and expence of Palladian 
oyl | Milton, Areopagitica, Ρ. 31. 

Palladian? (pa-la’di-an), a. [< Palladio (see 
def.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to or introduced 
by Andrea Palladio (1518-80), an Italian archi- 
tect of the Renaissance. 

The house is not Gothic, but of that betweenity that in- 


tervened when Gothic declined and Palladian was creep- 
ing in, Walpole, Letters, IT. 174. 


Matron 


Roman 
wearing the Palla. 
(Froma statuefound 
at Herculaneum.) 


Palladian architecture, a type of Italian architecture Palle, 0. 


founded, by Palladio upon his conception of the Roman 
antique as interpreted by Vitruvius, and upon the study 
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Palladian Architecture.— Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, Italy. 


Bp. Atterbury. palladiont, η. 








pallah 


of the Colosseum, baths, triumphal arches, and other secu- 
lar buildings of the Romans. It has been applied more 
frequently to palaces and civic buildings than to churches, 
In the Palladian style the Roman orders, are employed 
rather as a decorative feature than as a constructive ele- 
ment, and applied without regard to classic precedent. 
Palladianism (pa-la’di-an-izm), ». [< Palla- 
dian? + -ism.] ‘The system, style, taste, or 
method in architecture of Andrea Palladio and 


his followers. 
[NL., < Gr. Παλλάδιον: see pal- 
ladiwm.] Same as palladium. Chaucer. 


palladium (pa-la‘di-um), ».; pl. palladia (-i). 


[= F. palladium 
metal) = Pg. It. 
palladio,<L. Pal- 
ladium, Gr. Παλ- 
λάδιον, a statue of 
Pallas (see def.), 
< Παλλάς (Παλ- 
λαδ-), Pallas’ (Mi- 
nerva): see Pal- 
las. In def. 3, 
recent, directly ς 
Gr. Παλλάς, Pal- 
las.] 1. Astatue 
or image of the 
goddess Pallas; 
especially, in art 
and legend, a xo- 
anon image. On 
the preservation 
of suchanimage, 
according to the 
legend, depended 
the safety of 
Troy. Henee— 
2. Anything believed or reputed to afford ef- 
fectual defense, protection, and safety: as, trial 
by jury is the paliadium of our civil rights, 
Part of the Crosse, in which he thought such Vertue to 
reside as would prove a kind of Palladium to save the 
Citie where ever it remain’d, he caus’d to be laid upina 


Pillar of Porphyrie by his Statue. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


It turns the palladium of liberty into an engine of party. 
D. Webster, Speeches, Oct. 12, 1832. 


3. Chemical symbol, Pd; atomic weight, 106.7. 


One of the rare metals associated with platinum. 
It was separated from native platinum by Wollaston in 
1803, and named after the planet Pallas, which had just 
before that. time been discovered by Olbers. Palladium 
is dimorphous. It occurs in Brazil n ‘ive, in minute oc- 
tahedral crystals; and in the Harz it has been found in 
small hexagonal plates. It is, however, a decidedly rare 
substance, and the chief supply comes from the working 
over of the platiniferous residues of various mints. It re- 
sembles platinum in appearance, but is harder; its specific 
gravity is 11.4. It fuses more readily than platinum or 
any other of the so-called platinum metals, melting, as is 
stated by some authorities, about as easily as wrought-iron. 
It is both ductile and malleable, and would be avery use- 
ful metal if it were not so scarce as {ο be expensive and 
irregularly attainable. The graduated surfaces of some 
astronomical instruments have been made of palladium- 
gold, a use for which this alloy is admirably adapted on 
account of its color and its unalterability in the air. The 
alloy with silver has been employed by dentists as a sub- 
stitute for gold.—Palladium-gold. See porpezite. 


palladiumize (pa-la’di-um-iz), ο. t.; pret. and 
pp. palladiumized, ppr. palladiumizing. [< palla- 
dium + -ize.] To cover or coat with palladium. 
Art Journal. 

Plural of palla. 

pallah (pal’i), ». [Sechuana phala.]. An ante- 


lope, A*pyceros melampus. Itinhabits southern and 
western Africa, stands about three feet high at the withers, 


= Sp. paladion (paladio, the 





off the Palladium of 
‘Greek vase of Hieron. 


Ulysses carryin 
Troy.— From a 
(From ‘tf Monumenti dell’ Instituto.’’) 





τι ” Me κος αμ πωώφφον 
Pallah (4:pyceros melampus). 


and is of a dark-reddish color above, dull-yellowish on the 
sides, and white beneath. There are no false hoofs, and 


pallah 


only the male has horns. These are about twenty inches 
long, annulated, and the two together compose a lyrate 
figure. Also called ὑπιραῖία, and by the Dutch colonists 
roodebok (red buck). 
peas st n. Same as palendar. 

allas (pal’as), η. [L.) ς Gr. Παλλάς, Pallas: 
see def.| . 1, Athene, the goddess of wisdom 
and war among the Greeks, identified by the 
Romans with Minerva. See Athene and Mi- 
nerva.— 2. One of the asteroids revolving be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter: discov- 
ered (the second in the order of time) by 


Olbers, at Bremen, in 1802. Its diameter accord- 
ing to Barnard is 304 miles. Its mean distance from the 
sun is 258,800,000 miles and its period 4.61 years. The 
eccentricity of its orbit is 0.238 and the inclination 34° 
41.5’, the greatest known. Its light undergoes consider- 
able variation, and its motion in its orbit is greatly dis- 
turbed by the powerful attraction of Jupiter. 

Pallas iron, A meteorite brought from Siberia 


by alias (see pallasite) in 1772. The larger part 
(about 1,200 pounds) is Rrpeerved at St. Petersburg, but 
fragments have been widely distributed in different mu- 
seums. It consists of native iron with embedded grains 
or crystals of yellow olivin (chrysolite). Similar meteor- 
ites found elsewhere (at Atacama, Rittersgriin in Saxony, 
είς.) have been called pallasite. 


pallasite (pal’as-it), π. [< Peter S. Pallas, the 
name of the discoverer, + -ite2.] See Pallas 
iron and meteorite. 

pall-bearer (pal’bir’ér), ». One who with 
others attends the coffin at a funeral: so called 
from the old custom of holding the corners and 
edges of the pall as the coffin was carried, whe- 
ther on a vehicle or by men. 

palle (pal’le),. pl. [It., pl. of palla, ball: see 
balli.| The balls forming the cognizance of the 
family of the Medici, six of them (five red and 
one white with a bearing upon it) being charged 
upon the shield, Shiels frequently occurs in 
Florentine and other Italian works of art. The 
balls have reference to a game similar to ten- 
nis. 

pallekar (pal-e-kir’), η. [Also written palle- 
kare, pallikare, palikare, pen μας palicar, ete. ; 
€ NGr. παλληκάριον, παλληκάρι, a brave man, 
champion, ς MGr. παλλικάριον, a lad, youth, < 
πάλλαξ (παλλακ-), πάλληξ (παλληκ-), a youth.] 1. 
One of a body of Greek or Albanian soldiers 
who were in the pay of the Turkish govern- 
ment, or maintained themselves by robbery.— 
2. One of a body of irregular troops or of guer- 
rillas in Greece at the time of the war of inde- 
pendence against Turkey. 

Some of the palicart ran towards us and were going to 

seize us, when the captain came forward and in a civil 


tone said, *‘Oh, there you are!” 
RR. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 236, 


pallescence (pa-les’ens), n. [< pallescen(t) + 
-ce.| Paleness or pallor; general whitishness ; 
a pale coloration. 
palloscent (pa-les’ent), a. [< L. pallescen(t-)s, 
ppr. of pallescere, grow pale, < pallere, be pale: 
see pale2,] Growing or becoming pale; inclin- 
ing to paleness or pallor; somewhat pallid or 
pale; wan. 
pallet! (pal’et), n. [< ME. paillet, paliet, < F. 
aillet, a heap of straw, dim. of paille, straw, < 
. palea, chaff: see palet.] A mattress, couch, 
or bed, especially one of straw. 
On a pailet, al that glade nyght, 
By Troilus he lay. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 229. 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 
Shak;, 2 Hen, TV., iii. 1. 10. 
Heslept on a miserable pallet like that used by the monks 


of his fraternity. Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., ii. 5, 
pallet? (pal’et), m. [A more E. spelling of pa- 
lette,q.v.). 1. Anoval orround wooden instru- 


ment used by potters, crucible-makers, etce., 
for forming, beating, and rounding their wares. 
—2. In gilding. an instrument used to take 
up the gold-leaves from the pillow, and to ap- 
ply and extendthem.—3. In bookbinding: (a) 
A shallow box of brass, fitted with an end- and 
side-serew and handle, in which are fastened 
the types selected for lettering the backs of 
books. (0) Α brass plate engraved with the 
letters to be used for the back of a book, and 
fitted with a handle: used by book-gilders.— 
4. In painting, same as palette—5. In organ- 
building, a hinged wooden valve intended to 
admit or to release the compressed air; eés- 
pecially, a valve operated by a digital of a 
keyboard, by which the air is admitted to a 
groove or channel over which stand the pipes 
belonging to that digital; also, a valve (waste- 
pallet) which allows the surplus air to escape 
when the storage-bellows is too full: Also 
called valve-pallet. See cut under organ!.—6, 
A board on which green bricks are carried to 
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the hack or to the drying-place.—7. A lip or pro- 
jection on the point ofa pawl engaging the teeth 
of a wheel, as the pallet on a pen- ὰ 
dulum or on the arbor of a balance- 
wheel in a clock or watch, or, in 
some forms of feed-motions, for 
transforming a reciprocating mo- 
tion into a rotary motion, or the 
reverse. It is always used with 
the escapement of a elock or 
watch, whatever its shape. See 
gathering-pallet,—8. A ballast- 
locker, formerly built in the hold 
of a ship.—9, One of the disks on 
the chain of a chain-pump.—10. In conch., one 
of the accessory valves of a mollusk, as of a pid- 

dock or teredo. See cut under accessory. 
pallet? (pal’et), n. [ς ME. pallette, palet, a head- 
piece, the head, <¢ OF. palet, a headpiece, a cap 
of fence, the head, also, in fencing, a stick, ba- 
ton; ef. palette, f.,a stick, dim. of pal, a stake, 
stick: see palel.] 1+. A headpiece, or cap of 

fence, of leather, or of leather and metal. 

Thei had non other signe to schewe the lawe 

But a preuy pallette her pannes to kepe, 


To hille here lewde heed in stede of an houe. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 325. 


2+. The crown of the head; the skull; the head. 


Than Elynour sayd, Ye callettes, 
I shall wang ώς palettes, 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, Ἱ. 348. 


3. In her., a diminutive of the pale, of which it 

is only one half the breadth. See palel, 5. 
pallet-arbor (pal’et-ir’bor), n. In watch- and 

clock-making, an arbor bearing a pallet. 


In all clocks of this kind the pallet-arbors are set in small 
cocks. Sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 185. 


pallet-box (pal’et-boks), ». In organ-building, 
the box’ or chest in which are placed the pal- 
lets belonging to one of the keyboards. It 
forms a part of the wind-chest.. See cut under 
organi, 

pallet-eye (pal’et-i), η. In organ-building, an 
eye or loop of metal in the movable end of a 
pallet, to which the wire at the end of the tracker 
is attached. 

palleting (pal’et-ing), n. Naut., a light plat- 
form in the bottom of powder-magazines to 
preserve the powder from dampness. 

pallet-leather (pal’et-lerH’ér), m. In organ- 
building, soft leather used for facing the inside 
surface of a pallet, so as to make it air-tight. 

pallet-molding (pal’et-mol’ding),». In brick- 
making, 8 process of molding in which the mold 
is sanded after each using to prevent the clay 
from adhering to it. One mold only is used, and each 
brick as it is shaped is turned out on a flat board called 
a pallet and carried to the hack or hack-barrow for removal 
to the drying-place. Compare slop-molding. 

pallet-tail (pal’et-tal), ». In clockwork, one of 
the rocking arms or extensions which conneet 
the pallets engaging the teeth of an anchor-es- 
capement and some other kinds of escapements 
with the arbor on which the arms oscillate. 

pallia, απ. Plural of pallium. 

pallial (pal‘iral), a. [ς ML. pallialis, ς L. palli- 

xum, amantle, pallium: see palliwm.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a mantle or pallinm.—2, Specifi- 
cally, in conch., pertaining to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusk.— pallial adductor, the anterior 
adductor muscle of bivalve mollusks, the posterior being 
distinguished as pedal. It is the one which is small or 


abortive in the heteromyarian and monomyarian bivalves. 
See cut under T'ridacnide.—Pallial impression, pal- 
lial line, the impression, line, or mark made by the man- 
tle-margin on the inner surface of the shell of a bivalve 
mollusk. According to the continuity or interruption of 
this line, or rather of the structure of the mantle which 
impresses this difference, bivalves are called integropalliate 
or sinupalliate. See cuts under bivalve, dimyarian, Ga- 
dinia, oe Sh ewiss and Trigoniid2.— Pallial shell, a 
shell which is secreted by or contained within the mantle, 
such as the bone of the cuttlefish.— Pallial sinus, a sinus 
or recess in the pallial impression of sinupalliate mollusks. 
It is the siphonal impression, or mark of the retractile si- 
phons which many bivalves possess, and thus affords a 
zoological character. See sinupalliate, and cuts under bi- 
valve and dimyarian. 


palliamentt(pal’i-a-ment), n. [<(ML. asif *pal- 
liamentum, <palliare, clothe, «Τ,, pallium, a man- 
tle, cloak: see pallium.] A dress; a robe. 
This palliament of white and spotless hue, 

Shak., Tit. And., i, 1. 182, 
[ς F. paillard, one who 
aille, 

who 





Pallet, 7. 


@ and @are the 
pallets of an an- 
chor-escapement 
which oscillates 
on the pivot ς. 


palliardt (pal’iird), η. 
lies upon straw, a dissolute person, < 
straw: see paleé, palleti,} A vagabon 
lies upon straw; a lecher; a lewd person. 

A Palliard is he that goeth in a patched cloke, and hys 
Doxy goeth in like apparell. > 
Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 

{Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 594. 


palliative 
A clapper dudgeon is a beggar born ; some call him a pal- 
liard. Dekker, Vil. Disc., sig. O 2. “(Nares.) 


Thieves, panders, palliards, sins of every sort; 
Those are the manufactures we export. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 563. 
palliardiset, ”. [< F. paillardise, fornication, 
ς paillard, a dissolute person: see palliard.] 
Fornication. 
Nor can they tax him with palliardise, luxury, epicurism. 
Sir ἅ, Buck, Bist. ae IIL, p. 136. Chatham.) 
alliasse (pal-ias’), ». Same as paillasse. 
alliata (pal-i-i’ti), η. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. palliatus, cloaked: see palliate, a.] A sec- 
tion of opisthobranchiate euthyneurous gastro- 
pods, having a mantle-flap: opposed to Non-pal- 
µαία, and corresponding to Tectibranchiata. The 
Palliata are divided into two suborders called Ctenidio- 
branchiata and Phyllidiobranchiata (names which are thus 


duplicated among gastropods, being also used for two other 
suborders of zygobranchiate gastropods), 


palliate (pal‘i-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. palliated, 
ppr. palliating. [< ML. palliatus (he palliatus, 
cloaked), pp. of palliare ὁ It. palliare = Sp. pa- 
liar = Pg. palliar =F. pallier, cloak, clothe, < 
1, pallium, a cloak: see pallium. Cf. pail, v.] 
1+. To cover with a cloak; clothe. 
Being palliated with a pilgrim’s coat and hypocritic sanc- 
tity. Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1665), p. 341, 
οἱ. Το hide; conceal. 


You cannot palliat mischiefe, but it will 
Throw all the fairest couerings of deceit 
Be always seene. Daniel, Philotas, iv. 2. 


3. To cover or conceal; excuse or extenuate; 
soften or tone down by pleading or urging ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or by favorable rep- 
resentations: as, to palliate faults or a crime. 
Hope not that any falsity in friendship 
Can palliate a broken faith. 
Ford, Uady’s Trial, ii. 4. 
His frolics (‘tis a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame), 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 333. 
Their intoxication, together with the character of the 
victim, explained, but certainly could not palliate, the vul- 
garity of the exhibition. Motley, Dutch Republic, L 461. 


4, To reduce in violence; mitigate; lessen or 
abate: as, to palliate a disease. =gyn. Palliate, Ex- 
tenuate, excuse, gloss over, apologize for. Palliate and 
extenuate come at essentially the same idea through differ- 
ent figures: palliate isto cover in partas with a cloak; ex- 
tenuate is to thin away or draw out tofineness. They both 
refer to the effort to make an offense seem less by bring- 
ing forward considerations tending to excuse; they never 
mean the effort to exonerate or exculpate completely. They 
have had earlier differences of meaning, and palliate has 
a peculiar meaning of its own (see def. 8); palliate also 
would be likely to be used of the more serious offense ; but 
otherwise the words are now essentially the same. 

palliate (pal’i-at), a. [< L. palliatus, cloaked: 
see palliate, v.] 1+. Eased; mitigated. 

Cardinal Pole, in that act in this queen’s [Mary’s] reign 
to secure abbey-Jands totheir owners, .. . did not, assome 
think, absolve their consciences from restitution, but only 
made a palliate cure, the church but suspending that pow- 
er which in due time she might put in execution. 

Fuller, Ch, Hist., VI. v..3. 

The nation was under its great crisis and most hopeful 
method of cure, which yet, if palliate and imperfect, would 
only make way to more fatal sickness, 

Bp. Feil, Life of Hammond, § 3. 


2. In zool., having a pallium; of or pertaining 
to the Palliata ; tectibranchiate. 
palliation (pal-i-i’shon), ». [= F. palliation = 
Sp. paliacion = Pg. palliacdo = It. palliazione, 
< ML. palliatio(n-), a cloaking, < palliare, cloak: 
see palliate.| 1+. A cloaking or concealment; 
a means of hiding or concealing. 
The generality of Christians make the external frame of 


religion but a palliation for sin. 
Dr. H, More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 9. (Enceyc. Dict.) 


Princes, of all other men, have not more change of Ray- 
ment in thir Wardrobes then variety of Shifts and pallia- 
tions in thir solemn actings and pretences to the People. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 
2. The act of palliating or concealing the more 
flagrant circumstances of an offense, crime, ete.; 
a lessening or toning down of the enormity or 
gravity of a fault, offense, etc., by the urging 
of extenuating circumstances, or by favorable 
representations; extenuation. 

This . . . is such a palliation of his fault as induces me 
to forgive him. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxx. 
9. Mitigation or alleviation, as of a disease. 


If the just cure of a disease be full of peril, let the phy- 
sician resort to palliation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


=Syn. See palliate. 
palliative (pal’i-d-tiv), a. and. [= F. palli- 
atif = Sp. palliative = Pg. It. palliativo, < NL. 


*palliativus, < ML. palliare, cloak: see palliate.] 
i a. 1. Palliating; extenuating; serving to 
extenuate by excuses or favorable representa- 
tion.—2. Mitigating or alleviating, as pain or 
disease. ) 








palliative 


IL, π. 1. That which extenuates: as, a pallia- 
tive of guilt.— 2. That which mitigates, allevi- 
ates, or abates, as the violence of pain, disease, 
or other evil. 


Those palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject poli- 
ticians administer. Swift. 


As a palliative, add bicarbonate of sodium till a perma- 
nent precipitate falls, and then expose for several days to 
the sun, Lea, Photography, p. 305. 

palliatory (pal’i-a-té-ri), a. [= Sp. paliatorio; 
as palliate + -ory.) Palliative. 

pallid (pal’id), a, Is L. ώς pale, < pallere, 
be pale: see pale*, a doublet of pallid.) 1. 
Pale; wan; deficient in color: as, a pallid coun- 
tenance. 


I which live in the οποια Deda ings stu 
in darkness, but in shadow, which is not no light, but a pal- 
Zid, waterish, and diluted one. Donne, Letters, iv. 


Bathed in the pallid lustre stood 
Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood. 
Whittier, Pentucket. 


2. In bot., of a pale, indefinite color.=gyn, 1. 
Wan, etc. (see pale2), colorless, ashy. 
pallidity (pa-lid’i-ti), n. [Ξ It. pallidita, « 
ML. as.if *pallidita(t-)s,¢ L. pallidus, pale: see 
pallid.| Pallor; paleness; pallid coloration. 
pallidly (pal’id-li), adv. With pallidity; palely; 
wanly... 
pallidness (pal’id-nes),. Pallidity; paleness; 
wanness. JFeltham.=$yn. See pale2, a. 
Palliobranchiata . (pal’i-d-brang-ki-a’tii), π. 
pl. [NL.: see palliobranchiate.] De Blainville’s 
name (1825) of the Brachiopoda, as.one of two 
orders of his Acephalophora, the other, being 
Rudiste. | 
palliobranchiate (pal’i-6-brang’ki-at), a. [< 
NL. palliobranchiatus, ¢ L. pallium, cloak, man- 
tle, + branchiz, gills.] Breathing by means of 
the mantle, or supposed to do so; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Palliobranchiata. 
palliocardiac (pal/i-d-kir’di-ak), a. [¢L. pal- 
lium, cloak, + Gr. καρδία = E. heart: see car- 
diac.) Pertaining to the mantle and to the 
viscericardium or pericardial sac.of a mollusk, 
as a cephalopod: as, the palliocardiac muscle. 
pallion!+(pal’yon),n. [Also pallioun; areduc- 
tion of pavilion. Cf. OF. pallion, pallioum, 
palium, οἵο., pallium.] <A tent; a pavilion. 
They lighted high on Otterbourne, 
And threw their pallions down. 
Battle of Otterbourne (Child’s Ballads, VIT. 22). 
pallion? (pal’yon), ». [< It. pallone, a ball, 
buliet, ballon (see balloon1, ballon), = Sp. pal- 
lon, a quantity of gold or silver from an assay] 
A small pellet, as of solder. 
A quantity of very small pellets, or pallions, of solder 
are then cut. Goldsmith s Handbook, p. 89. 
palliopedal (pal’i-d-ped’al), a. [< L. pallium, 
cloak, + pes (ped-) = KE. foot.] Pertaining or 
common to the pallium or mantle and to the 
foot of a mollusk. | 
They are present in Haliotis, where they pass off from 
the common pedal ganglionic mass (the pallio-pedal gan- 
glia). Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 348. 
oe σενα n. Same as palisade. 
alliser gun. See gunl. . 
pallium (pal’i-um), .; pl. pallia CH). {= F. 
xpallium, OF. pallion, pallioum Ῥ. palio = 
g. It. pallio, < L. pallium, a coverlet, mantle, 
cloak; ef. palla, a mantle, cloak: see palil.] 
1. In Rom, autig., a voluminous rectangular 
mantle for men, corresponding to the Greek hi- 
mation (see himation), and considered at Rome, 
because worn by Greek savants, as the par- 
ticular dress of philosophers; also, a toga or 
other outer garment; a curtain, ete., of rectan- 
gularshape.—2. Eccles,: (a) Inthe earlychurch, 
a large mantle worn by Christian philosophers, 
ascetics, and monks. (b) A vestment worn by 
certain bishops, especially patriarchs and met- 
ropolitans. It seems to have come first into use in the 


ifying am not 


Eastern Church, where it is known as the omophorion, and * 


to have been worn by patriarchs, and given by them to 
metropolitans. Some authorities think that it was of 
primitive origin and at first worn by all bishops, while 
others hold that it was originally an imperial garment, 
bestowed by the emperor as a mark of distinction upon 
atriarchs and others, and afterward given to metropoli- 
s and bishops generally. It has always been of wool, 

as indicating the pastoral office. It seemsat first to,have 
been a mantle rolled together and passed round the neck 
so as to fall bo'h infront and at the back. It then became 
contracted in width and was worn nearly as it still is in 
the Greek Church as a wide woolen band fastened round 
the shoulders and descending nearly to the feet. Τη the 
Latin or Roman Catholic Church it gradually assumed a 
different shape, and is now a narrow band like a ring, pass- 
ing round the shoulders, with two short verti al pieces, 
falling respectively down the breast and the back. It is 
ornamented with crosses, and has three golden pins by 
which it is attached with loops to the chasuble. The 
ate was worn anciently in the Western Church by the 
ope and by Gallican metropolitans, From the sixth cen- 
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tury it began to be given by the Pope to some metropoli- 
tans outside of his own diocese, in sign of special favor or 
distinction —at first, according to some authorities, onl 
with approval of the emperor. By the seventh or eight 
century it came to be regarded as a sign of acknowledg- 
ment of papal supremacy. At present, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a bishop elected or translated to a see of 
metropolitical or higher rank must beg the Pope for the 
ρολ ορ and receives it after taking an oath of allegiance 

o the Pope. The Pope wears it whenever he officiates, 
bishops only on certain great feasts. Anglican archbish- 
ops no longer wear the pallium since the Reformation, 
but it forms part of the heraldic insignia of the archbish- 
ops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. Also called pall. 
(ο) An altar-cloth; a frontal or pall.—S3. In 
conch., the mantle, mantle-flap, or mantle-skirt 
of a mollusk, an outgrowth of the dorsal body- 
wall. It is a specialized, more or less highly and very 
variously developed integument, including epithelial, vas- 
cular, glandular, and muscular structures, and forming 
folds or processes which represent the foot and other Rens 
It is often wanting. See cuts under Lamellibranchiata, 
Pulmonata, and Tridacnidz. 


4. In ornith., the mantle; the stragulum; the 
back and folded wings together, in any way 
distinguished, as by color in a gull, ete.—5. 
A cirro-stratus cloud when it forms a uniform 
sheet over the whole sky. 
M. Poéy has proposed the name of Paliiwm, but this 
term has not met with general acceptance. 
Scott, Meteorology, p. 126. 
pall-mall (pel-mel’), πι. [Formerly also pale- 
maile, palimaill, pallemaille, paillemail; also, 
in more recent spelling, pell-mell; « OF. pal- 
mail, palmaille, pallemailie, palemaille, paille- 
mail, paillemaille, ete., = Sp. palamalio = Pg. 
palamalha, ς It. palamaglio, pallamaglio, the 
game of pall-mall, lit.‘ ball-mallet,’ ς palla, ball 
(< ML. palla, ball, < OHG. pallid, MHG. G. ball: 
see balil), + maglio, < L. malleus, a mall, mallet: 
see mali1.] 1. A game, formerly played, in 
which a ball of boxwood was struck with a mal- 
let or club, the object being to drive it through 
a raised ring of iron at the end of an alley. 
The player who accomplished this with fewest 
strokes, or within a number agreed on, was the 
winner. 


To St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of York play- 
ing pelemele, the first time that ever I saw the sport. 
Pepys, Diary, April 2, 1661. 
The game might develop into golf or pell mell. . . . If 
the point played to was a hole in the ground, golf arose ; 
if you played to a stone, tree, or rock, or through an iron 
hoop elevated on a post, pell mell, jeu de mail, Pila Mal- 
leus was the result. . . . Lauthier describes the attitude 
and “swing” at pell mell in words that apply equally well 
to golf. .. . Generally speaking, the aim was to ‘ loft” 
the ball, in fewer strokes than your adversary took, through 
an elevated iron ring. 
A. Lang, Golf (Badminton Library), pp. 4, 11. 
2. The mallet used in this game. 


If one had paille-mails it were good to play in this alley, 
for it is of a reasonable good length, straight, and even, 
Fr. Garden for Engl. Lad. (1621). (Nares.) 


3. A place where the game was played. ‘The 
game was formerly practised in St. James's Park, London, 
and gave its name to the famous street called Pall Malt 
(locally pronounced pel-mel’), 


In the pavilion of ye new Castle are many faire roomes, 
well paynted, and leading into a very noble garden and 
parke, where is a pall. mazil, in ye midst of which, on one 
of the sides, is a chapell. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 

pall-mallt (pel-mel’), adv. — [Elliptically for in 
pall-mall fashion; prob. alluding also to pell- 
mell.| In pall-mall fashion; as in the game of 
pall-mall. 

Others 11 knock paill-mall. 

Cartwright’s Lady Errant. (Nares.) 
pallometric (pal-d-met’rik), a. [< Gr. πάλλειν, 
quiver, quake, + µέτρον, measure: see metric. | 
Relating to the measurement of vibrations in 
the surface of the earth produced by artificial 
methods. 
pallor (pal’or), η. [= F. pdleur = Sp. palor = 
Pg. pallor = It. pallore, « L. pallor, paleness, « 
pallere, be pale: see pallid, pale2.} Paleness ; 
wanness. 
palm! (ρᾶπι), ». [Early mod. E. also paum; 
< . palme, paume, pawme, pame, the palm of 
the hand, also pee rae < OF. palme, paulme, 
paume, the palm of the hand, a ball, tennis 
(palm-play), F. paume, the palm of the hand, 
tennis (jeu de άμα = Sp. Pg. It. palma, ς 
L. palma, f., the palm of the hand, a hand’s 
breadth, ete., also palmus, m., = Gr. παλάμη, the 
palm of the hand, = AS. folm (= OHG. folma), 
the palm of the hand, the hand, > ult. E. fumble, 
q. Vv. Hence ult. palm2.] 1. The flat of the 
hand; that part of the hand which extends from 
the wrist to the bases of the thumb and fingers 
on the side opposite the knuckles; more gen- 
erally and technically, the palmar surface of 
the manus of any animal, as the sole of the 
fore foot of a clawed quadruped, as the cat or 


palm 


mouse, corresponding to the planta of the pes ΟΙ 


foot. Inman the palm is fleshy, and presents two special 
eminences, the thenar (ball of the thumb) and, opposite to 
it, the hypothenar, mainly due to the bulk of the subjacent 
muscles. The habitual tendency of the fingersin grasping 
and holding throws the skin into numerous creases, sev. 
eral principal ones being quite constant in position. The 
character of these creases, in all their detail and variation 
in different individuals, is the chief basis of chirognomy 
or palmistry. See phrases under line2. 
Therwith the pous and pawmes of his hondes 
They gan to froote and wete his temples tweyne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1114. 
With yche a pawe as a poste, and paumes fulle huge. 
Morte Arthure (IL. E. T. 8.), 1. 776. 


2+. The hand; a hand. 

Ther apered a paume, with poyntel in fyngres 

That watz grysly & gret, & gyrmly he wrytes. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1533. 
8. A lineal measure equal either to the breadth 
of the hand or to its length from the wrist to 
the tips of the fingers; a measure of length equal 
to 3 and in some instances 4inches; among the 
Romans, a lineal measure equal to about 84 
inches, corresponding to the length of the hand. 
During that triumvirate of kings, King Henry VIII. of 
England, Francis I., king of France, and Charles V., em- 
peror, there was such a watch kept that none of the three 
could win a palm of ground but the other two would 
straightways balance it. Bacon, Empire (ed. 1887). 
4, A part that covers the inner portion of the 
hand: as, the palm of a glove; specifically, an 
instrument used by sailmakers and seamen in 





Sailmakers’ Palm. 


α, palm-leather; 4, thumb-hole; 6, metal shield fastened to palm- 
leather; @, small countersinks, into some one of which the butt of the 
needle enters in sewing to prevent the needle from slipping. 


sewing canvas, instead of a thimble, consisting 
of a piece of leather that goes round the hand, 
with a piece of iron sewed on it so as to rest in 
the palm.—5, The broad (usually triangular) 
part of an anchor at the end of the arms.— 6. 
The flat or palmate part of a deer’s horns when 
full-grown. 
The forehead of the gote 
Held out a wondrous goodly palme, that sixteene branches 
brought. Chapman, lliad, iv. 124. 
7+. An old game, a kind of hand-tennis, more 
fully called palm-play. 
Also, that no maner persone pleye at the pame or at 
tenys, withyn the yeld halle of the seid cite. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 387. 
ΕΙ. A ball. 


Paume to play at tennys with, IF] paulme. Palsgrave. 


Anitching palm. See ‘tch.—Oil of palms. See oil.— 

To cross cne’s palm. Same 88 {ο cross one’s hand (which 

ha as cross). - ο gil (one’s) palm, to give money 
3 fee; “tip.” 


He accounts them very honest Tikes, and can with ‘all 
safety trust his Life in their Hands, for now and then Gild- 
tng their Palms for the good Services they do him. 

Guoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of yor Anne, 

11. 220. 


To grease the palm of, See grease. 
palm! (piim),v.t. [< palml,n.] 1. Το handle; 
manipulate. 
Our Cards and we are equal Tools. 
We sure in vain the Cards condemn: 
Our selves both cut and shuffl’d them, .. . 
But Space and Matter we should blame; 
‘They palm’d the Trick that lost the Game. 
Prior, Alma, ii. 
Frank ill, yet will all the Meat 
carves very ill, ye palm . re tpl ant ~ 
2. To conceal in the palm of the hand, in the 
manner of jugglers or cheaters.—3, To impose 
by fraud: generally followed by upon before the 
person and off before the thing: as, to palm off 
trash wpon the public. 
What is palmed upon you daily for an imitation of East- 
ern writing no way resembles their manner. 
re Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxxiii. 
alm? (ρᾶπα), ». [ς ME. palme, ς AS. palm = 
FOS. palma =D, palm = MLG. ‘palme = OHG. 
palma, MHG. G. palme = Ieel. palmr = Sw. 
palm = Dan. palme = F. palme = Sp. Pg. It. 
palma, < Li. palma, a palm-tree, palm-branch, 
the topmost branch, any branch, a palm-branch 
as a symbol of victory, also the fruit of the 
palm, a date, also the name of several other 
plants; so called from the resemblance of the 


palm 


leaves of the palm-tree to the outspread hand; 
< palma, the palm of the hand: see palm1, The 
Gr. name of the date-palm was φοῖνιξ; see phe- 
nix.] 1. A tree or shrub of the Phenicacez. 
The palms form a natural plant-group of great interest, 
in appearance highly picturesque and often elegant, and 
in usefulness surpassed by no family except the grasses. 
The pulpy fruit of some species, most notably of the date, 
and the seed-kernel of others, preéminently the cocoa- 
nut, are edible. Oil is yielded by the fruit-pulp of some 
(oil-palm) and by the seeds of others (cocoanut, bacaba, 
etc.). The pith of the sago-palms is farinaceous, and the 
large terminal bud of the cabbage-palm serves as a vege- 
table, as do the young seedlings of the palmyra, The sap 
of the wild date-tree and other species yields palm-sugar 
or jaggery ; that of the coquito, palm-honey. The juice of 
various species becomes toddy or palm-wine, which in fer- 
menting serves as yeast, and distilled affords a spirituous 
liquor. Aside from food and drink, the betel-nut, a kind 
of catechu, and a kind of dragon’s-blood are palm-pro- 
ducts; a candle-wax exudes from Ceroxylon; vegetable 
ivory is the nut of the ivory-palm. Palm-wood is useful 
for building (date-palm, palmyra, etc.), for fine work (por- 
cupine-wood), for piles (palmetto), and for flexible articles 
ratan). The leaves of many species serve for; thatching 
bussu-palm, royal palmetto, palmyra, etc.), for making 
ats, baskets, and fans, and in place of paper (palmetto, 
talipot, etc.). The leafstalks of some (kittul, piassava) 
furnish an important fiber, as also does the husk of the 
cocoanut, There are many other uses. The cocoanut-, 
date-, and palm alms lead in importance. The palm 
of the Bible is log ate-palm, (Kor symbolic use, see def. 
2.) As ornamental plants in temperate regions the palms 
are, indispensable where sufficient hothouse room can be 
ad. 


The palme eke nowe men setteth forth to stande. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (i. E. T. 8.), p. 152. 


Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. Tennyson, Locksley Hall 


2. A branch, properly a leaf, of the palm-tree, 
anciently borne or wornas a symbol of victory or 
triumph; hence, superiority; victory; triumph; 
honor; prize. The palmwas adopted as an emblem of 
victory, it is said, because the tree is so elastic as, when 
pressed, to rise and recover its correct position. The Jews 
carried palm-branches on festal occasions, and the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches have preserved this usage 
in celebrating the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. See 
Palm Sunday. See also def. 8. 


And come to the place where ye aungell of our Lord 
brought a palme vnto our blessyd Lady, shewyng ynto her 
ye daye of her dethe. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 32. 


It doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. Shak., J. 6, 1. 5. 131. 


For his true use of translating men, 
It still hath been a work of as much palm 
In clearest judgments, as to invent or make. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


3. One of several other plants, popularly so 
called as resembling in some way the palm, or, 


especially, as substituted for it in church usage. 
Among plants so designated are, in Great Britain, chiefly 
the great sallow or goat-willow, Salix Caprea, at the time 
when its catkins are out, and the common yew (the latter 
is universally so called in Ireland); in Europe also the 
olive, holly, box, and another willow ; and in the northern 
United States the hemlock-spruce, 
Like the satin-shining palm, 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
Alexandra palm, Archontophenix Alexandra, a 
feather-palm named after Alexandra, Queen of England.— 
Bamboo-palm, an African species, Raphia vinifera. 
Its leafstalks and leaves are variously useful, and it is 
one of the wine-palms.— Bangalow palm, the Austra- 
lian Ptychosperma elegans. See jfeather-palm, below.— 
Blowing-cane pal:n. See Jriarte/la.—Bourbon palm, 
Livistona Chinensis (Latania Borbonica).— Broom- 
palm, Attalea funifera and Coccothrinax jucunda : go 
named from the use made of their leaves or leafstalks.— 
Carana-palm, Mauritia Carana.—Catechu palm, 
Areca Cathecu, Seecatechu and Areca.—Chusan palm, 
the Chinese hemp-palm. See hemp-palm.— Club- 
palm, the palm-lily. See Cordyline.—Cohune palm. 
Attalea.— Dasert-palm. See Washingtonia,— 
Dragon’s-blood p Calamus Draco.— European 
palm, Chamzrops humilis.— Fan-leafed palm, Same 
as fan-pulm.— Feather-palm, specifically, a palm of the 
oes Ptychosperma, but also any palm with pinnate 
eaves.—Fern-palm. (a) A name of Cycas revoluta and 
other species of the genus, on account of their resem- 
blance both to ferns and to palms. (0) See Macrozamia. 
— Gebang palm, Corypha Gebanga, a Javan species, 
whose leaves serve for thatching, etc., and whose trunk 
affords a kind of sago.—Inaja-palm, See Maximiliana. 
—Iu palm, Astrocaryum acaule.— Jagua-palmi. See 
Maximiliana.—Jara palm, Leopoldinia pulchra.— 
Morichi or moriche palm. Same as ita-palm.— New 
Zealand palm, Hedyscepe sapida (Kentia sapida of 
Martius).— Nipa-palm, See Nipa.—Order of the 
Palm, a German society founded at Weimar in 1617 for 
the preservation and culture of the German language. 
It disappeared after 1680. Also called Fruit-Bringing 
Society.— Pashiuba palm, Iriartea exorrhiza.— Pa~ 
tawa palm, “nocarpus Bataua, an oil-yielding species 
in Brazil.— Pinang palm, the betel-nut palm, Areca 
Cathecu. See Areca, 2.—Pindova palm, Attalea 
compta, a species with leaves useful for thatching, etc., 
and edible seeds.— Royal palm, Roystonea regia of the 
West Indies and Florida.—San Diego palm. See 
Washingtonia.—Taliera palm, tara palm, Corypha 
Taliera.—Tucum palm, tucuma palm, See tucum, 
tucuma, and Astrocaryum.—Umbrella palm, Hedy- 
scepe Canterburyana of Lord Howe’s Island, New South 
Wales: so called from its dense head of long pinnate 
leaves.—Walking-stick or whip-stick palm, Bacularia 
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(Kentia) monostachya of Australia.—Zanora palm, Same 
as Pashiuba palm. 


palma (pal’mii),.”.; pl. palme (-mé). [L.: see 
φαΐ. 1. The palm of the hand of man, or 
the corresponding part of the manus of other 
animals. In a bird it is the under side of the pinion; 


in a quadruped, the under side of the fore foot, exclusive 
of the part represented by the digits. 


2. In entom.: (a) The enlarged first joint of the 
front tarsus of a bee, the remaining joints be- 
ing called digiti, or fingers. (b) The tarsus of 
an insect when it is dilated and densely covered 
with hairs beneath, as in many Coleoptera. 

Palmacez (pal-ma’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1835), fem. pl. of *palmaceus: see palmaceous. | 
Same as Palmz2, 

palmaceous (pal-ma’shius), a. [< NL. palma- 
ceus, < L. palma, palm: see palm2.] Of or per- 
taining to the Ραἴπιερ, or palm family. 

palma Christi (pal’mi kris’ti)... [Formerly 
palme-crist; = Ἑ. Pg. It. palma-christi = Sp. 
palma-cristi,< NL. palma Christi, hand of Christ: 
see palm? and Christ.] The ecastor-oil plant, 
Ricinus communis. See cut under castor-oil. 

The green leaues of Palma Christi, pound with parched 

Barley meale, do mitigate and asswage the inflammation 


and swelling sorenesse of the eyes. 
168 Herbal, p. 412, quoted in Wright’s Bib. Word-Book. 


palmacite (pal’ma-sit), n. [< L. palma, palm 
(see palm2), + -c- + -ite2.] The name under 
which are included various fossil remains of 
vegetation supposed to be related to the living 
palms, especially fragments of trunks of trees 
showing the structure which is characteristic 
of palm-wood, 


palmez}, ~. Plural of palma. 


Palme? (pal’mé), η. pl. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
pl. of L. palma, a palm.] A family of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, the palms, characterized 
by the one- to three-celled free ovary, solitary 
ovules, ani small embryo immersed in a little 
hollow near the outside of the hard or oily 


albumen. About 1,100 species are known, classed in 
150 genera and 8 tribes, They are mainly tropical, espe- 
cially American, and are most abundant on coasts and 
islands; fewer in Asia and Australia; fewest in Africa; 
reaching lat. 44° north in Europe, 36° in America, 34° in 
Asia. As the name is not based on that of any genus 
various other names have been proposed. Arecacez 
fron Arect), Reichenbach, 1828, is much in favor. But 

heeniz is probably the most important genus, and Phe- 
nicacez would seem to be a most appropriate name for 
the family. It was used by Philip Schimper in 1871, but 
only for the feather-palms, as he made three families, 
dividing the fan-palms into two, Sabalaceze and Borassa- 
ce#. In this he has not been followed. Many authors 
have used Palmacez, but this is open to the same objec- 
tion as Palmv. See palm2, date-palm, palmyra, and 
cuts under Corypha, piassava, nervation, cocoa, and 
Ceroxzylon. 


* 

palmar (pal’mir), a.and η. (=F. palmaire = 
Sp. Pg. palmar = It. palmare, ¢ Li. palmaris, 
belonging to the palm of the hand, < palma, 
the palm of the hand: see paiml.] 1. a. Per- 
taining or relating to the palma or palm of the 
hand, or to the corresponding part of the fore 
foot of aquadruped. The epithet is chiefly technical, 
in anatomy and zodlogy, and is correlated with plantar ; 
with reference tothe hand, palmaris the opposite of dorsal. 
— Palmar arch, (a) Deep: the continuation of the radial 
artery, placed deeply in the palm of the hand, toward the 





Palmar Arches. 


wrist, its branches supplying the deep muscles, (6) Super- 


cial: the continuation of the ulnar artery in the palm, 
orming an arch opposite the anterior border of the 
thumb, convex distally, It gives off the digital arteries. 
—Palmar arteries, the arteries of the palmar arches,— 


Palmatet (pal-mi’té), πα. pl. 


pa 


0 α----- μὑὓυ-”ῶᾱ.. 


palmate 


Palmar cutaneous nerves. See nerve.—Palmar fas- 
cia, (a) Superficial : the extension of the superficial fascia 
of the forearm inthe palm. (b) Deep: a somewhat special- 
ized sheet of fascia into which the tendon of the palmaris 
longus expands in the palm, continuous with the fascial 
sheaths of the fingers, confining the subjacent muscles, 
etc., and serving as a flexor tendon. See cuts under mus- 
cle.— Palmar folds, the wrinkles of the palm of the hand. 
—Palmar interosseus. See interosseus. | 
II, η. 1. An anatomical structure, as a mus- 
cle, contained in or connected with the palm: 
as, the long and short palmars. See palmaris. 
—2. Inzool., one of the joints or ossicles of the 
branches of a crinoid which succeed the bra- 
chials; one of the joints of the fourth order, or 
of a division of the brachials; a palmare. 
palmare (pal-ma’ré), n.; pl. palmaria (-τ1-Β). 
[NL.,neut. of L. palmaris, palmar: see palmar. } 
Same as palmar, 2. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p.500. 
palmaris (ρα]-πιᾶ/τῖβ), 1.3; pl. palmares (-réz). 
NL. (se. musculus), < L. palmaris, pertaining to 
the palm of the hand: see palmar.| 1. A muscle 
which acts upon the palm of the hand, or the 
corresponding part of the fore paw of a quadru- 
pad ; a palmar.— 2. A palmar nerve.—Palmaris 
revis, a thin subcutaneous muscle at the inner part of 
the palm of the hand.— Palmaris cutaneus. fame as 
palmaris brevis.—Palmaris longus, a superficial muscle 
of the forearm, arising in man chiefly from the internal 
condyle of the humerus, and inserted into the palmar 
fascia. See cuts under muscle.— Palmaris longus bi- 
caudatus, that form of palmaris longus which has two 
tendons of insertion.—Palmaris magnus. Same as 
Πεποχ carpi radialis (which see, under jlezor).— Palmaris 
minimus, Same as palmaris longus.—Palmaris pro- 


fundus, palmaris superficialis, See palmar cutaneous 
nerves, under nerve, 


palmary!(pal’ma-ri), a. [<L. palmaris, palmar: 
see palmar.) Same as palmar. [Rare.] 
palmary? (pal’ma-ri), a. [< L. palmarius, of 
or belonging to palms, neut. palmarium, that 
which deserves the palm, a masterpiece, also an 
advocate’s fee, < palma, the palm: see palm2.,]} 
Worthy of receiving the palm; preéminent; 
chief; conspicuous. 
Sentences proceeding from the pen of ‘the first philoso- 


pher of the age” in his palmary and capital work. 
Bp. Horne, On the Apology for Hume’s Life and Writings. 


_ Lord Macaulay, in his most unfair Essay on Horace 
Walpole, gives, as a paulmary sample of his Gallicisms: 
“*It will now be seen whether he or they are most patriot.” 
ΕΜ. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 317. 
[NL., fem. pl. of 
L. palmatus, marked with the palm of the hand: 
see palmatel,] In ornith., the palmate or web- 
footed birds collectively, considered as a major 
group of aquatic birds; the swimming as distin- 
guished from the wading or grallatorial birds. 
In Nitzsch’s classification (1829) the group 
consisted of the Longipennes, Nasutz#, Ungui- 
rostres, Stegano- 
podes, and Py- 
gopodes. 
te (pal’- 
mat),a. [=F. 
palmé= Sp. pal- 
meado=Pg. pal- 
mado = It. pal- 
mato, ς L. pal- 
matus, roarked 
with the palm of 
the hand (NL. 
palmate), < pal- 
ma, the palm of 
the hand: see 
palm1,} 1. Like 
an open palm; 
resembling a hand with the fingers extended. 
The term is specifically applied to the antlers of certain 
deer, as the elk of Europe and the 
moose of America, which are broad 
and flat, like a palm, with project- 
ing finger-like or digitate points, 
2. Web-footed, as a bird; 
palmiped ; webbed; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the 
Palmatz. Compare semipal- 
mate, totipalmate.—8. Inbot., 
originally, having five lobes, 
with the midribs diverging 
from a common center; by 
later botanists extended to 
leaves that are 
lobed or divid- 
ed so that the sinuses point to or 
reach the apex of 
the petiole, some- 
what irrespective 
of the number of 
lobes. See digi- 
tate, and cuts un- 
der leaf.—Palmate 


antenna, in entom., 
antennz which are 





Palmate Antlers of a Moose. 





Palmate Foot ofa 
Sea-duck. 





A. Palmate Leaf of Acer macrophyl- 
— B. Palmate Tubers of Orchkts ma- 
culata. 





palmate 


short and have a few long branches on the outer side, 
resembling, when spread apart, the fingers of a hand.— 
Palmate tibix, in entom., tibie which are flattened and 
have the exterior margin produced in several strong teeth 
or mucrones ; a form commonly found in fossorial legs. 

palmated (pal’ma-ted), a. [ς palmate! + -ed?.] 
Same as palmate. 

palmately (pal’mat-li), adv. In a palmate 
manner; so as to be palmate.—Palmately cleft, 
cleft in a palmate manner, as when the divisions of a pal- 
mate leaf extend half-way down or more, and the sinuses 
or lobes are narrow or acute. See cleft2, 2, and cuts under 
leaf.—Palmately compound, an epithet applied to a 
compound leaf with the leaflets inserted in a palmate 
manner, as in the buckeye, lupine, etc.: same as digitate, 
as used by later authors. See cut under leaf.— Palmate- 
ly divided, Same as palmately compound.—Palmately 
lobed, lobed in a palmate manner, as when the divisions 
of a palmate leaf extend nearly or quite half-way to the 
base, and the lobes or sinuses are rounded, See lobed, and 
cut under Jatropha.—Palmately nerved. See nerva- 
tion.— Palmately parted, parted in a palmate manner. 
as when the divisions in a palmate leaf almost reach bu 
do not. quite reach the base. See parted.— Palmately 
veined. Same as palmately nerved. 

palmatifid (pal-mat’i-fid), a. [= F. palmatifide, 
«NL. palmatus, palmate (see palmate), + L. jin- 
dere (γ fid), cleave.] In bot., same as palmately 
cleft (which see, under jpalmately). 

palmatiform (pal-mat’i-form), a. [= F. pal- 
matiforme, < NL. palmatus, palmate, + L. forma, 
form.] In dot., having the form of a hand: ap- 
plied to a leaf whose ribs. are arranged in a 
palmate.form, radiating from the apex of the 
petiole. Also palmiform. 

palmatilobate (pal-mat-i-lo’bat), a. [< NL. 
palmatus, palmate, + lobatus, lobate: see. lo- 
bate.} In bot., same as palmately lobed (which 
see, under palmately). 

palmatilobed (pal-mat’i-lobd), a. [ς NL. pal- 
matus, palmate, + lobus, a lobe, + -ed?.] In 
bot., same as palmately lobed (which see, under 
palmately). 

palmation (pal-ma’shon),. [ς NL. *palma- 
tio(n-), < palmatus, palmate: see palmate.) 1. 
The state of being palmate; a palmate figure 
or formation; digitation. 


The curious axis deer of India . . . resembles, in mark- 


ing, the fallow deer; but its horns, when developed, will 
mer., N.S., LXI.. 296, 


have no palmations, Sci. A 


2. Webbing, as of the 
foot of a palmiped bird. 
Compare semipalmation, 
totipalmation, palama. 

palmatipartite(pai-mat- 
i-pir’tit),a. [< NL. pal- 
matus, palmate, + par- 
titus, divided: see par- 
tite.| In bot., same as 
2 almately 2 arted (which Palmatipartite Leaf. 
see, under palmately). 

palmatisect (pal-mat’i-sekt), a. [ς NL. pal- 
matus, palmate, + L. sectus, pp. of secare, cut: 
see section.] In bot., same as 
palmately compound (which 
see, under palmately). 

palmatisected pal-mat-i- 
sek’ted), a. [ς palmatisect 
+ -ed2,) Same as palmati- 
sect. 

palmbark-tree (piim’ biirk- 
tré), Λ. An elegant Austra- 
lian shrub, Melaleuca Wil- 
soni. 

palm-barley (piim’biir’li), 
π. A kind of barley fuller and broader than 
common barley. Halliwell. 

palm-bird (piim’bérd), n. A bird that nests in 
palm-trees: applied to many of the weaver-birds 
or Ploceidz, as the baya. 

palm-butter (piim’but“ér),. Same as palm- 
oil. 

palm-cabbage (piim’kab’aj), η. The edible bud 
of the cabbage-palm. 

palm-cat (piim’kat),n. A viverrine quadruped 
of the subfamily Paradoxurine ; a paradoxure: 
so called from their climbing in and feeding 


to some extent upon palms. There are several 
genera, as Paradoxurus, Nandinia, and Paguma, and the 
species arenumerous. Thecommon palm-cat is Paradoz- 
urus typus. They are also called luwacks, pagumes, palm- 
martens, and by other names. See cut under Paradoxu- 
rus. 


palm-color (pim’kul’or), ». A color resem- 
bling that of the palm; bay-color. 

palm-crab (piim’krab), η. The tree-crab, Bir- 
gus latro: so called from its climbing palm- 
trees to get at the fruit. See cut in next 
column. 

palm-cross (pim’krés), n. See 670551, 2. 
palme-cristt, x. [< NL. palma Christi.) The 
palma Christi or castor-oil plant, Fallows. 








Palmatisected Leaf of Ge- 
vantum Roberitianum, 
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Palm-crab (Birgus latro). 


palmed (pimd), a. [<palm1+-ed?.] Having 
palmate antlers, as a deer: chiefly a poetical 
expression, with reference to the European .. 
This animal does not acquire the crown or terminal pal- 
mation of the antlers until he is full-grown. 


The proud, palmed deer 
Forsake the closer woods. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxiii. 319. 

Palmella (pal-mel’ii),n. [NL.(Lyngbye, 1819), 
a dim. form, having reference to the jelly-like 
appearance; ¢ Gr. παλμός, vibration, ¢ πάλλειν, 
shake, vibrate.] A genus of fresh-water alga, 
typical of the Palmellacez, having globose or 
oblong cells, with chlorophyl usually green, but 
sometimes changing to orange or reddish color. 
The cells are surrounded with a thick integument, which 
is generally soon confluent into a shapeless mass of jelly; 
multiplication is mostly by division. The forms included 
in this genus are probably not autonomous, but represent 
arrested polymorphous forms which multiply rapidly by 
the process of cell-multiplication, without developing, for 
a protracted period, the true plant. The particular plants, 
however, to which they belong have never been deter- 
mined.— Palmella stage, or palmella condition, a 
general phrase sometimes applied to certain of the lower 
algee which exhibit the peculiar gelatinous masses de- 
scribed above, In the Schizomycetes this condition or stage 
has nell been called the zoiglea stage. See Ζοῦρίαα. ¢ 


Palmellacez (pal-me-la’sé-é), n. pl. pi 
Palnella + -acezx.| A former family o fresh- 
water alge, named from the genus Palmella, 


which included forms of doubtful autonomy. 
These were strictly unicellular, with the cells either 
single or numerous, constituting colonies, and embedded 
in an amorphous stratum of jelly. Reproduction is 
mainly by fission. . Also Palmellez, 

[< Pal- 


palmellaceous (pal-me-la’shius), a. 
mella + -aceous.] Resembling or belonging 
to the genus Palmeila. , Also palmelloid., 
Palmellez (pal-mel’é-é), πι. pl. [NL., ς Pal- 
melia + -ex.| Same as Palmellacez. 
palmellin (pal-mel’in),”. [< NL. Palmella + 
-in2,] The red coloring matter detected by 
Phipson in Aphanocapsa cruenta, a fresh-water 
alga. It is soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphid. 
palmelloid (pal’mel-oid), a [ς Palmella + 
-oid.] Same as palmellaceous.—Palmelloid con- 


dition, in bot., same as palmella stage (which see, under 
Palmelia). 


palmelodicon (pal-mé-lod’i-kon), 7. Same as 
musical glasses (b) (which see, under glass). 

palmer! (pi’mér),. [< palmi + -erl,] 1. One 
who palms or cheats, as at cards.— 2. A ferule. 

palmer? (pi’mér), n. [< ME. palmer, palmere, 
palmare,< OF. palmier, paulmier, paumier = Sp. 
palmero = Pg. palmeiro = It. palmiere, < ML. 
palmarius, a pilgrim who bore a palm-branch 
(see def.), ς L. palma, a palm-branch: see 
palm2,| 1, A pilgrim who had returned from 
the Holy Land, had fulfilled his vow, and had 
brought with him a palm-branch to be depos- 
ited on the altar of his parish church; hence, 
an itinerant monk who went from shrine to 
shrine, under a perpetual vow of poverty and 
celibacy. The distinction between pilgrim and 
palmer seems never to have been closely ob- 
served. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 


And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 
haucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 18. 


Here is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first, and last from Rome; 

One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shrine, 

In Araby and Palestine. Scott, Marmion, i. 28. 


An escallop shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the palmer. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 


Though now and then an individual may have been seen 
who carried a short palm-branch bound to his staff, such, 
however, was not the palmer’s usual badge; but instead a 
small cross formed by two short slips of a leaflet from the 
palm-tree: this cross he sewed either to his hat or upon 
his cape, Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i, 439. 





palmetto 


2. A palmer-worm. 


Eruche [It.], the wormes called cankers or palmers, 
Florio, 1611, 
A hollow. cane that must be light and thin, 
Wherein the ‘‘Bobb” and Palmer shall abide; 
Which must be stopped with an handsome pin, 
Lest out again your baits do hap to slide. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 158). 


8. An artificial fly whose body is covered with 
hairs bristling in all directions: used by an- 
glers. 


Imitations of these [hairy caterpillars], known to the 
American by the familiar term of hackles, and to the ac- 
curate inhabitant of the British Isles by the correct name 
of palmers. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 298. 


4, A wood-louse. πάγο. Dict.—Ppalmer’s staff, 
in her., same as bourdon!, 3. 

palmer®+ (pi’mér),”. [<« OF. palmier, a palm- 
tree, < palme, a palm: see palm?,] A palm-tree. 


Here are very many palmer or coco trees, which is their 
chiefe food. Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΠ. 264. 


palmerin (pal’mér-in), n. [ς Palmerin (see 
def.).] One of a line of romantic heroes of the 
age of chivalry, who took their names or their 
titles from Palmerin de Oliva, an illegitimate 


ndson of a Greek emperor of Constantinople. 
‘his Palmerin derived his name from the circumstance of 
his exposure in a wicker basket on a mountain-side among 
alms and olive-trees in Spain. He afterward became 
amous for his exploits in Germany, England, and the Ori- 
ent. The exploits of the Palmerins, as celebrated in the 
famous Spanish romances called by their name, are evi- 
dently modeled after those of Amadis of Gaul. In litera- 
ture the name is often applied as a term of distinction to 
any redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 


That brave Rosicler 
That damned brood of ugly giants slew, 
And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 2. 


The oldest ballads tell us nothing at all . .. of the 
Palmerins, nor of many other well-known and famous 
heroes of the shadow-land of chivalry. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., 1. 119. 


* - 
palmer-worm (pii’mér-wérm),n. [< palmer? + 
worm.| 1. A caterpillar; especially, a hairy 
caterpillar injurious to vegetation, but what 
kind is unknown or undetermined. The nameoc- 
curs three times in the Bible (Joel i. 4; ii. 25; Amos iv. 9)as 
the translation of the Hebrew gdzdm, rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint κάµπη and in the Vulgate eruca. Some have sup- 
posed it to be adestructive kind of locust, as Pachytylus mi- 
gratorius ; but in Joel the name is expressly distinguished 
from “locust.” The Hebrew name is referred to a root 
meaning ‘to cut off’; the Greek xauy refers to the bend- 
ing or looping of some caterpillars, apparently pointing 
to a looper or measuring-worm — that is, the larva of some 
geometrid moth; and the I atin eruca may have the same 
significance. The destructiveness of many of these geo- 
pei Port fully bear out the Biblical implication. 
ee : 


There is another sort of these Catterpillers, who haue 
no certaine place of abode, nor yet cannot tell where te 
find theyr foode, but, like vnto superstitious doo 
wander and stray hither and thither, (and like Mise) con- 
sume and eate vp that which is none of their owne; and 
these haue purchased a very apt name amongst vs Eng- 
lishmen, to be called Palmer-worms, by reason of their 
wandering and rogish life (for they neuer stay in one 
place, but are euer wandering), although by reason of their 
roughnes and ruggednes some call them Beare-wormes. 
They can by no means endure to be dyeted, and to feede 
vpon some certaine herbes and flowers, but boldly and 
disorderly creepe ouer all, and tast of all plants and trees 
indifferently, and liue as they list. 

Topsell, History of Serpents (1608), p. 105. 


That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust 
eaten. Joel i. 4. 


2. In the United States, the larva of the tineid 
moth Ypsilophus ligulellus, which in eastern 
parts of the country appears on the leaves of 
the apple in June, draws them together, and 
ο δον ον nerd) πρ των ες 
81116 ρᾶ/ πιότ-1), ».; pl. palmeries (-iz). 

ντ. -ery.] A aes han Compare fern- 
ery. 

palmette (pal’met), 7. K F. palmette, dim. of 
palme, palm: see palm?,j In class. archezol., 
an ornament more or less resembling a palm- 
leaf, whether carved in relief on moldings, etc., 
or painted; ananthemion. See cut on follow- 
ing page. 

palmetto (pal-met’s),.. [Formerly palmito ; 
< Sp. palmito (= Pe: palmito = It. palmisto = 
F. palmiste), dim. of palma, palm: see palm?.] 
Any one of several fan-leafed palms of different 


genera. The one most properly so called is Inodes Pal- 
metto, the cabbage-palmetto, a tree from 20 to 35 feet high, 
abounding on the southeast coast of the United States. It 
forms part of the device in the seal and flag of South Caro- 
lina, the Palmetto State. Its wood is not attacked by the 
teredo and is very durable under water, and is therefore 
much used for piles and wharves. The fibrous leaves of 
this and the dwarf palmetto, S. Adansoni, are made into 
hats, baskets, and fans, and also furnish an upholstering 
material. The palmetto, or hemp-palm, of southern Eu- 
rope and North Africa, is Chamerops humilis, a dwarf spe- 
cies, affording abundant fiber, consumed chiefly as ‘‘ vege- 
table horsehair.” ‘The same names are given to the Chi- 
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nese T'rachycarpus excelsa, whose leafstalks on decaying 
leave a fibrous matter of textile use. 


During our voyage we liued on nothing else but raspices, 
of a certaine round graine little and blacke, and of the 
rootes of palmitos which we got by the riuer side. 

Hakiuyt’s Voyages, 111. 342. 
Blue palmetto, Rhapidophyllum Hystrix of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, a species with an erect or creep- 
ing stcm, 2 or 3 feet long, and leaves circular in outline.— 
Cabbage-palmetto. See def. above.—Dwarf palmet- 
to, Sabal Adansoni, of the southeastern United States, 
with creeping or buried stem. See def. above, and saw-pal- 
metto.—_ Humble palmetto, a West Indian tree, Carlu- 
dovica insignis,— Palmetto flag, the flag of the State of 
South Carolina, which, from the occurrence in it of a vari- 
ety of dwarf palm or palmetto, is called the Palmetto State. 


Sr le palmetto. (a) Inodes blackburniana of the 
West Indies, also called big or bull thatch, from the use 
made of the leaves. It isa fine tree, growing 80 fect or 
more high. (0) See silk-top palmetto (below).— Saw- 
palmetto, a form of the dwarf palmetto with creeping 
stem and spiny-edged petioles.— Silk-top palmetto, the 
name in Florida of Thrinazx Floridana. Thrinax parvi- 
flora, found in the West Indies, a tree some 30 feet high, 
turned to minor uses, is there called royal palmetto.— 
Silver-top palmetto, the name in Florida of Coccothri- 
naz jucunda, a tree of the same range and size as the last, 
the leaves silvery-silky beneath. Its uses resemble those 
of the cabbage-palmetto. Alsocalled prickly- and brittle- 
thatch.— Small palmetto, a name of the palm-like ge- 
nus Carludovica of the family Cyclanthacez. 


palmetum (pal-mé’tum), n. [NL.,< L. palme- 
tum, a palm-grove, < palma, palm: see palm2,]} 
A palm-house. 
palm-fiber (piim’fi’bér),”. Fiber obtained from 
mone of the palmyra, carnauba, and other 
palms. 
palm-honey (piim’hun’i), π. See coquito. 
palm-house (piim’hous), n. A glass house for 
growing palms and other tropical plants. 
palmic (pal’mik),a. [< palm? + -ic.] Same as 
palmitic. 
palmicolous (pal-mik’6-lus), a. [Νις L. 
alma, palm, + colere, inhabit.] . Growing on 
e paim-tree. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
palmiferous (pal-mif’e-rus), a. (=F. όν 
Ξ- Βρ. palmifero = Pg. It. palmifero, < L. palmi- 
fer, palm-hearing, < palma, palm, + ferre = E. 
ri.) Bearing or producing palms. 
Ῥ cation (pal’mi-fi-ka’shon), n. [ς L. 
pores palm, + -ficare, < facere, make (see -fy).] 
e the quotation, and compare caprification. 
The Babylonians suspended male clusters from wild 
dates over the females; but they seem to have supposed 
that the fertility thus produced depended on the presence 
of small flies among the wild flowers, which, by entering 
the female flowers, caused them to set and ripen. The 
process was called palmification. Encyc. Brit., IV. 82. 
palmiform (pal’mi-férm), a. [= F. It. palmi- 
Forme, ς L. ee the palm of the hand, + 
forma, form.] Same as palmatiform. 
palmigrade (pal’mi-grad), a. 
palm of the hand, the sole of the foot (of a 
web-footed bird), -- gradi, walk.] Walking on 
the soles of the feet; plantigrade. 
palmine (pal’min), ». [ς palm2 + -ine2.] Same 
as palmitin. 
palminerve (pal’mi-nérv), a. [< L. palma, 
palm, + nervus, nerve.] Same as palminerved. 
palminerved (pal’mi-nérvd), a. [< palminerve 
+ -ed?.| In bot., palmately nerved. See ner- 
vation, 
ο μα, palmipede (pal’mi-ped, -pad), a. 


and”. {= F. palmipéde = Pg. It. palmipede, 
ς L. palmipes (palmiped-), broad-footed, web- 
footed, < palma, the palm of the hand, the sole 


[ς L. palma, the * 
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of the foot (of a web-footed bird), + pes (ped-) 
= E. foot.] I, a. Web-footed, as a bird; hav- 
ing the toes webbed or palmate; of or pertain- 
ing to the Palmipedes. See second cut under 
palmate, 

ΤΙ. x. A web-footed bird; any member of 
the Palmipedes. 

Palmipedat (pal-mip’e-di), κ. pl. [NL., irreg. 
neut. pl. of Palmipes: see palmiped.] 1. in Blu- 
menbach’s classification, a singular association 
of web-footed carnivores, edentates, rodents, 
sirenians, and monotremes in one order, the 
eighth. Thus it contained seals and walruses, 
otters, beavers, manatees and dugongs, and 
the ornithorhynchus.— 2. In Illiger’s classifi- 
cation (1811), a family of his Prensiculantia, 
containing the web-footed rodents only, as cer- 
tain water-rats (Hydromys) and the beaver. 

Falmipedes (pal-mip’e-déz), 7. pl. [NL., pl. of 
L. palmipes, broad-footed: see palmiped.] An 
order founded by Schaeffer in 1774, and in 
Cuvier’s system the sixth order of birds, cor- 
responding to the Anseres of Linnzeus and the 
Nata WOR of Illiger; web-footed or swimming 

irds. 

palmipedous} (pal-mip’e-dus), a. [< palmiped 
v5 <r Same as palmiped. Sir Ter otones 
Vulg. Err., iv. 1. 

Palmipes (pal’mi-péz),». [NL., < L. palmipes, 
broad-footed, web-footed.] Same as Asteriscus. 

palmist (pal’mist or pi’mist), nm and a [< 
palm: + -ist.] I. n. Shins as _palmister.: now 
more often used. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to palmisters or pal- 
mistry: as, the palmisi art. 

palmister (pal’mis-tér), n. [Sometimes palm- 
ster, as if < palm + -ster ; < palm1 + -ist (ef. pal- 
mist) + -ετ1.] One who deals in palmistry, or 
lS yp to tell fortunes by the palm of the 

and, especially by its lines. 
Deceiving and deceivable paimsters, who will undertake 
by the view of the hand to be as expert in foretelling the 


course of life to come to others as they are ignorant of 
their own in themselves, ord, Line of Life. 


palmistry (pa!’mis-tri), η. [ς palmist + -ry.] 
1. The art or practice of telling fortunes by a 
feigned interpretation of lines and marks on the 
palm of the hand. Also called ο λα. and 
chiromancy. See phrases under Μπα”. 
We shall not proceed to query what truth is in palmis- 


try, or divination from those lines in our hands of high 
denomination. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 


With the fond Maids in Palmistry he deals; 
They tell the Secret first which he reveals. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2. Manual dexterity. [Humorous.] 
He found his pocket was picked; that being a kind of 
mistry at which this race of vermin [gipsies] are very 
exterous, Addison, Spectator, No. 130. 
palmitate (pal’mi-tat), n. [<palmit(ic) + -atel,] 
A salt of palmitic acid, 
palmite (pal’mit), ». [ς NL. Palmita: see 
palmetto.| A rush-like plant, Prioniwm Pal- 
mita, of South Africa, the leaves of which af- 
ford a very tenacious fiber. 
palmitic (pal-mit’ik),a. [= F. palmitique; as 
palm2 + -ite2 + -ic.] Pertaining to or obtain- 
ed from palm-oil. Also palmic.—Palmitic acid 
Ο16Βροθο, an acid existing as a glycerin ester in palm-oi 
and in most of the solid fats. The acid forms fine white 
needles, or pearly crystalline scales. 


palmitin (pal’mi-tin), ». [= F. palmitine; as 
alm2 + -ite2 + ~in2.] The principal solid 

ingredient of palm-oil, C3Hs(CygH3109)3, a 
solid colorless crystalline substance, melting 
at 62° C.: it is the triglyceride of palmitic 
acid. Also palmine. 

palmito, η. Same as palmetto. 

palmi-veined (pal’mi-vand),a,. In bot., having 
the veins arranged in a palmate manner. 

palm-kale (piim’kal),~. An Italian variety of 
borecole, grown also in the Channel Islands. 


It reaches the height of 10 or 12 feet, and bears its leaves, 
which are curved, at the top, thus imitating a palm. 


palm-leaf (pim’léf), π. 1. The leaf of a palm. 
Hence—2, A fan made from a dried palm-leaf, 
particularly from a leaf of the fan-palm or of 
the palmetto; apalm-leaf fan. [Colloq., Ὁ. 5.] 

The slave... filled the bowl of a long-stemmed chi- 

bouk, and, handing it to his master, retired behind him, 
and began to fan him with the most prodigious palm-leaf I 
ever saw. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 268. 
Palm-leaf fan. See def. 2. 

palm-lily (piim’hil’i),». See Cordyline. 

palm-marten (piim’miir’ten),n. Sameas palm- 
cat. 

palm-matet (pim’mat), η. ai MD. palm-maete, 

a ferule, prop. *palmaete (E. *palmate), ete., < 

ML, palmata, a slap or blow on the hand (pal- 


xorder Palme. 





palmy 


matrium, aferule or whip), < L. palma, the pelm 
of the hand: see palml.] Same as ferule!. 

palm-oil (pim’oil), n. A fatty substance ob- 
tained from several species of palms, but chiefly 
from the fruit. of the oil- 
palm, Elzis Guineensis, of 
western Africa. In cool 
climates it acquires the con- 
sistence of butter, and is of an 
orange-yellow color. It is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of 
soap and candles, and for lubri- 
cating machinery, the wheels 
of railway-carriages, etc. By 
the natives of the Gold Coast 
this oil is used as butter, and 
when eaten fresh it is pleas- 
ant and wholesome. Also 
called palm-butter. 


palmosseus (pal-mos’é- 
us), 2.3 pl. palmossei (-1). 
a . palma, the 
and, + osseus, of bone: 
see osseous.] An inter- 
osseous muscle of the 
palm: distinguished from 
dorsosseus. Coues. 
palm-playt (pim’‘pla), η. 
An old game of ball played with the hand; a 
kind of tennis in which the ball was struck with 
the hand and not with a racket or bat. Also 
palm-playing and palm. v6 
During the reign of Charles V. palm play, which ma 


properly enough be denominated hand-tennis, was exceed- 
ingly fashionable in France, being played by the nobility 


for large sums of mane 
rutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 160. 
peim- playing (pim’pla’ing),. Sameas palm- 
play. 


= ΝΑΙ) 





Palm-oil Tree (Ενας Guine- 
ελ 15). 


The παιαδὰ δὲ their ο με 
e women at their palm-playing. 
D. G. Rossetti, Daitie at Verona. 
palmster (pim’stér), x. Same as palmister. 
palm-sugar (pim’shig“iir), π. Sugar obtained 
iad: -Sap: same as cogery 
Palm Sunday (piimsun’da). The Sunday next 
before Easter, being the sixth Sunday in Lent 
and the first day of Holy Week. Its observance, 
in commemoration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, is as old as the fourth century in the Eastern 
Church, and as the fifth or sixth century in the West- 
ern, By the sixth or seventh century formal processions 
had become customary, which the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic churches have retained. The popular obsery- 
ance of the day by carrying branches of willow or other 
trees continued in many places in England after the Ref- 
ormation, and the custom of solemnly blessing and dis- 
tributing palm and other branches and carrying them in 
procession has been revived in many Anglican churches. 
palm-tree (pim’tré), πα. [< ME. palmetre, < AS. 
alm-tredw (= Icel. padlmtré = Sw, palmird), 
palm, palm, + treow, tree.] <A tree of the 
ai ‘f See palm? and Palmz?2, 
palmula (pal’mi-li), η. pl. palmule (-18).. [NL., 
dim. of L. palma, the palm of the hand: see 
alm1,] In musical instruments with a key- 
oard, a finger-key or digital. 
palm-veined (pim’ vand), a. 
nerved. See nervation. 
ο ee ge (ρᾶπα΄ vi’pér), n. Avenomous snake 
of South America, Ke? rk Mics bilineatus. 
palm-warbler (pim’war’blér), π. Dendreca 
palmarum, a very common warbler of the east- 
ern parts of the United States, belonging to the 
family Sylvicolidz or Mniotiltide. «Τι is from 6 to 
53 inches long, and about 8 in extent of wings; the male 
is brownish-olive above, with dusky streaks, the rump 
yellowish, the cap chestnut-brown, the under parts rich- 
yellow with reddish streaks, the two outer ᾧ irs of tail- 
feathers with square white spots at the ends of their in- 
ner webs, and the wings without white bars. ‘The bird is 
insectivorous and migratory, breeding in northern New 
England and thence northward, wintering from the Caro- 
linas and Texas to the West Indies. It nestson the ground, 


and has somewhat the terrestrial habits of a titlark. Also 
called yellow red-poll warbler. 


palm-wasp.(pim’wosp), Λι A wasp, Polybius 
palmarum, which makes itsnestin palms. See 
eut under Polybius. 

palm-wax (piim’waks), ». A substance se- 
ereted by the wax-palm. See Ceroxylon.  An- 


other palm affords the carnauba-wax, largely used in place 
of beeswax. See carnauba and Copernicia. 


palm-wine (piim’win), ». Same as toddy, 1. 
Compare arrack.  —- 
palm-worm (pim’wérm), η. A kind of centiped 
found in America, of large size. Imp. Dict. 
palmy (pii’mi), a, [<palm2 + ~1.]) 1. Bear- 
ing or abounding in palms. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock. Milton, P. L., iv. 254, 
2. Of or derived from the palm. 
The naked negro... 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, |. 70, 


In bot., palmately 








palmy 
8. Worthy of the palm; flourishing; prosperous. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome. 
δα], Hamlet, i. 1. 113. 
Those were indeed the palmy days of speech, when men 
listened instead of reading, when they were guided by the 


voice and the tones of the living orator. 
EE A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 248. 
palmyra (pal-mi’ri), 7. [NL., < L. Palmyra, 
Palmira, Gr. Παλμύρα, Παλμίρα, a city of Syria. ] 
1. An East Indian Ῥδιπαν Borassus flabe a 
It grows to a height of 80 or sometimes 100 feet, its 
cylindrical trunk bearing a round head of leaves which 
are 8 or 10 feet long, with a blade of circular outline, 
ese and palmately incised. From it are obtained tod- 
y and jaggery. Its fruit is eaten roasted and makes 
a jelly, and the roots of young seedlings are used as a 
vegetable. The wood of old trees is extremely hard and 
strong, is used for many purposes, and is to some extent 
exported. The leaves serve for thatching and for all man- 
ner of plaited ware, and, with those of the talipot, are uni- 
be | used by the Hindus to write on with a style. It 
abounds in most 


arts of India, especially on sandy tracts 
near the sea, an 


makes a striking feature of the land- 


scape. 

2. [οαρ.] In zodl., the typical genus of Palmy- 
ride. P. aurifera is a beautiful species, with 
gold-colored parapodia two inches ong. 

palmyra-palm (pal-mi’ri-pim), »... Same 88 
palmyra, 1 | 

palmyra-tree (pal-mi’ri-tré), π. Same as 
palmyra, 1. 

palmyra-wood (pal-mi’ri-wid), η. The wood 
of the palmyra, the cocoanut, and perhaps other 
palms, exported from India. 

palmyre (pal’mir), η. A worm of the genus 
Palmyra. 

Palmyrene (pal-mi-rén’), a. and. [ς L. Pal- 
myrenus, Palmirenus, < Palmyra, Palmira, a eity 
of Syria: see palmyra.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Palmyra or its inhabitants. 

II, α. A native or an inhabitant of Palmyra, 
originally called Tadmor, an ancient. city: of 


Syria. 
The Palmyrene [Zenobia] 
That fought Aurelian. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


Palmyrian (pal-mir’i-an),a.and». [< L. Pal- 
myrd, Palmyra, + -ian.| Same as Palmyrene. 
Palmyride (pal-mir’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., ς Pal- 
myra + -idxz.| A family of marine polychztous 

annelids, typified by the genus Palmyra, 

palo (ρᾶ/16), απ. [Hind.] Same as gulancha. 

xAlso giloe and galo. 

palo-blanco (pii’16-blin’k6), n. [Sp., < palo 
stick (see pale1), + blanco, white (see blank).} 
A species of hackberry, Celtis reticulata. 
It is a small tree, often reduced to a low shrub, 


found from. Texas throughout the Rocky mountains to 
Nevada. 


palolo (pa-16’16) nm, [Native name in Samoa 
and the Tonga Islands, = Fijian mbalolo, also 
balolo.] 1. A remarkable marine worm of the 


family Nereidz, Palolo viridis, found in vast 


numbers in the Polynesian seas, and» much 
used for food by the natives. It is a notobranchi- 
ate polychetous annelid, formerly placed in the genus 
Lysidice, or forming a genus (Palolo) by itself. Tt visits 
the Samoan, Fijian, and Gilbert archipelagos to spawn 
once a year, in October, at the last quarter of the moon. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A generic name of this worm, 
called Palolo viridis. Also Ραἰοῖα. : J. E. Gray, 


1847. 

palpt (palp), v. t... [¢ F. palper = Sp. palpar = 
It. palpare εκ. peal at ari, stroke, touch 
softly, feel. Cf. palpate, 8 To feel; have a 
feeling of. 


And bring a palped darknesse ore the earth. 
Heywood, Brazen Age, ii. 2. 
alp (palp),». [=F. palpe= Sp. Pg. It. palpo, 
x NES ited. a feeler,<¢ L. BEI a es stroke, touch 
softly, feel: see palp, v.] tactile organ; a 
feeler.. See palpus.—Labial palp. See labipalp.— 
πο μτῇ palp. Same as falz, 4. : 
se ati ty (pal-pa-bil’i-ti), π. [= F. palpabi- 
lité = Sp. ο μα = Pg. palpabilidade; as 
palpable + -ity.] The quality of being palpa- 
ble, in any sense of that word; palpableness ; 
tangibleness. 


He it was that first found out the palpability of colours. 
Martinus Scriblerus, xiv. 


palpable (pal’pa-bl), a. [< ME. palpable = OF. 
(and F.) palpable = p. palpable = Pg. palpavel 
= It. palpabile, ς LL. palpadilis, that can be 
touched, < L. palpare, palpari, touch, feel: see 
palp,v.| 1. That may be felt; perceptible by 
the touch; manifest to sight or touch; hence, 
appearing as if it might be touched or felt. 
“A, ha!” quod he, “lo, soT can 
Lewdely to a lewed man 
Speke, and shewe hym swyche skiles 
t he may shake hem bi the biles, 


80 palpable they shulden be.” 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 869. 
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I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this [dagger] which now I draw. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 40. 


Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkness, and blot out three days. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 188. 


Hence—2. Plain; evident; obvious; easily per- 


ceived or detected: as, palpablelies; a palpable palpebrate (pal’pe-brat), a. 


mistake. 
And as oun persones palpable is pureliche bote o man- 
kynde, 
The whiche is man and hus make and moillere-is issue, 
So is god godes sone in thre persones the Trinite. 
Piers Plowman (C), xix. 235. 
These lies are like their father that begets them; gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 4, 250. 
I took my wife to my cosen, Thomas Pepys, and found 
them just sat down to dinner, which was very good ; only 
the venison pasty was palpable mutton, which was not 
handsome, Pepys, Diary, I. 5. 
3. In med., perceptible by palpation.= gyn, 1. 
Tangible.—2. Slanifes evident, Rake εν, wane 
gross. 
palpableness (pal’pa-bl-nes),. The property 
of being palpable: plainness; obviousness; 
grossness. μ 
palpably (pal’pa-bli), adv. Ina palpable man- 
ner; insuch a manner as to be perceived by the 
touch; hence, plainly; obviously: as, palpably 
mistaken. 
palpal (pal’pal), a. [< palp + -al.] Forming 
or formed by a palp; pertaining to a palp or to 
palpi; palpiform.— Palpal organs, in arachnology, 
complicated modifications of the digital or terminal joint 
of each pedipalp, found only in male spiders. They con- 
sist of a kind of spring box in which the spermatophores 
are received from the genital orifice and conveyed to the 
body of thefemale. See cut under Araneida. 
palpate (pal’pat), v. t.; pret. and pp. palpated, 
ppr. palpating. [< L. palpatus, pp. of palpare, 
touch, stroke: see palp, v.] To feel or feel for, 
as if with a palp; explore by touch, as with the 
fingers; perform palpation upon; manipulate. 
palpate (pal’pat), a. [< NL. palpatus, ¢ pal- 
pus,-a feeler: see palp, ., and -atel.] Provided 
with palps. 
palpation(pal-pa’shon),”. [= F. palpation, < L. 
palpatio(n-), a stroking, ς palpare, pp. palpatus, 
touch, stroke: see palpate, pal, υ.] 1. The 
act of touching; feeling by the sense of touch. 
Unlesse their phancies may havea sight and sensible pal- 
tion of that more clarified subsistence, they will prefer 
nfidelity itself to an unimaginable idea. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, ii. 
2. Specifically, in med., manual examination, 
or a method of exploring various organs by 
feeling them with the hand or hands.—Ppaipa- 


tion-corpuscles. Same as tactile corpuscles (which see, 
under corpuscle) 


Palpatores (pal-pa-t0’réz), π. pl. [NL., < L. 
palpator, a stroker, < palpare, pp. palpatus, 
stroke: see palp,v.] 1. In Macgillivray’s sys- 
tem of classification, an order of birds, the 
gropers, such as rails, gallinules, and coots: 
also called Latitores, or skulkers: equivalent 
to the modern family Rallidz, or rather to the 
ralliform birds at large. [Not in use.]—2, In 
entom.: (a) In Latreille’s classification (1802), 
a group of beetles corresponding to the modern 
family Scydmznidz. (0) A suborder of har- 
vestmen or Opiliones, in which the palpi are 
slender and filiform, with or without a tarsal 
claw, the maxillary lobe of the first pair of legs 
is free, the sternum is short, and the genital 
aperture is close to the mouth: distinguished 
from Laniatores. 

palpebra (pal’pe-brii), ».; palpebre (-bré). 

L.] In anat., an eyelid.—Depressor palpebr=a 
erioris. See depressor.—Levator palpebras supe- 
nipetival (pal peUealy, a! Te PaStparpes 
palpebral (pal’pe-bral), a. . palpebra- 
lis, of or on the eyelids, « L. palpebra, the eye- 
μᾶ.] 1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids: as, 
the palpebral muscles; palpebral folds of con- 
junctiva.— 2. Of or pertaining to the eyebrows; 
superciliary: a loose use of the word.—Miiller’s 
p pebral muscle, See muscle.— Palpebral arteries, 
wo branches, the superior and the inferior, of the oph- 
thalmic, supplying the conjunctiva, caruncle, lacrymal 
sac, and eyelids.— Palpebral cartilage. See cartilage. 
—Palpebral conjunctiva, the conjunctiva lining the 
eyelids, as distinct from the ocular conjunctiva.— Pal- 
pebral fissure, 899 /issure.—Palpebral folds, the re- 
flection of the conjunctiva from the eyeball to the inner 
surface of the eyelid, above or bélow.— Palpebral 
ment, a fibrous band attached externally to the margin of 
the orbit and passing in the eyelid, beneath the orbicularis 
muscle, to be attached to thefree margin of the tarsal car- 
tilage. Also called tarsal ligament.— Palpebral nerves, 
branches of the lacrymal and infraorbital nerves, given 
soe ge to the upper and lower eyelids.— Palpebral 
orifice, the opening between the eyelids.— Palpebral 
veins. (a) External: tributaries of the orbital branch of 
the temporal, from the eyelids. (0) Inferior : tributaries to 


palpicorn 


palpitant (pal’pi-tant), a. 


palpitate (pal’pi-tat), 0. 4. ; 


palpitate 
the facial, from the lower eyelid. (6) ναι tributaries 
to the angular part of the facial, from the upper eyelid. 
palpebralis ο n.; pl. palpebrales 
(-lez). [NL., < LL. palpebralis, of or on the eye- 
lids: see πώ The muscle which lifts 
the upper eyelid, commonly called levator pai- 
pebre superioris. 
[< L. palpebra, 
eyelid, + -atel.] Having eyelids. 
palpebrous (pal’pe-brus), a. [< L. palpebra, 
eyelid, + -ous.] Having shaggy eyebrows, or 
prominent superciliary ridges. Smart. 
palpi, x. Plural of palpus. 
palpicil (pal’pi-sil), n.. [< NL. palpus, a feeler, 
cilium, q. v.] A tactile hair, or filament 
sensitive to touch; a filar tentacle; a trigger- 
hair, such as is found attached to the thread- 
cells of many ecelen- 
terates. See trigger- \\ 
hair. Also palpocil. 
(pal * pi- 
kérn),d@ and». [< 
NL. palpus, palp, + 
L. cornu = E. horn.] 
I. a. Having palpi 
like horns or anten- 
ne, aS an insect; 
having the charac- 
ters of the Palpicor- 
nia; pertaining to 
the Palpicornia. 
ΤΙ. n. 1. A long 
labial palpus, like an antenna.— 2, A palpicorn 
beetle. 





Under Side of Head of a Water- 
beetle (Hydrophilus triangularts), 
greatly enlarged, showing 1, labrum ; 
2, mandibles; 3, maxillary palpus; 
4, ligula; 5, mentum ; 6, pel iger, in 
this case two-jointed; 7, labial palpus, 
or palpicorn ; 8, antenna. 


Palpicornia (pal-pi-kér’ni-i), πι. pl. [NL.: see 


palpicorn.| A tribe of pentamerous Coleoptera, 
represented by the family Hydrophilidz, hav- 
ing long slender palps usually exceeding in 
length the short, several-jointed, clavate an- 
tenne. See cuts under Hydrobius and Hydro- 
philidz. Also Palpicornes. 

palpifer (pal’pi-fér),n. [<« NL. palpus, α. v., + 
L. ferre = E. bear1.] In entom., an outer lobe 
of the maxilla, generally thin and scale-like, 
bearing the maxillary palpus. See cut under 


galea. 
palpiferous (pal-pif’e-rus), a, [< palpifer + 
-ous.)]. Bearing maxillary palps; having the 
quality or function of a pakpiter. =Syn. Palpifer- 
ous, Palpigerous. These epithets are often used indis- 
criminately, but the proper usage will be evident from the 
definitions given. ny insect which has palps is both 
palpiferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts of insects 
are either palpiferous or palpigerous, according as they 
bear maxillary or labial palps. See cut under mouth-part. 
ply corms (pal’pi-térm), a. [= F. palpiforme, 
«NL. et afeeler, palp, + L. forma, form. } 
Having the form or function of a palp or feeler. 
Kirby. See cuts under Hymenoptera and Pen- 
fasiomida.— Palpiform lobe of the maxilla, in entom., 
the galea or outer Jobe when it is two-jointed, having the 


structure and function of a palpus. Sometimes called inner 
palpus. See cut under φαΐεα. 

palpiger (pal’pi-jér), x. [< NL. palpus, q. v., 

L. gerere, bear.] In entom., a lateral ap- 
pendage of the labium of some insects, situated 
etween the mentum and the ligula, and bear- 
ing the labial palpus. In ϱο far as it is basal, it rep- 
resents the cardo of the maxilla; in so far as it bears a 
alpus, it represents the maxillary stipes, or palpifer. 
he suture between the mentum and its attached palpi- 
ger is often obsolete. ‘The name was first applied wb ew- 
man to a section of the part called lingua by Kirby and 
labium by McLeay and others. See cuts under Insecta 
and mouth-part. 

palpigerous (pal-pij’e-rus), a. [< palpiger + 
-ous.| . Bearing labial palps; having the char- 
acter or function of a palpiger. Kirby.= syn. 
See palpiferous. at Fad “ste, 

Palpimanine (pal’pi-ma-ni’né), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Palpimanus + -inz.] A subfamily of salti- 
grade spiders, of the family Eresidx, having 
peculiarly thickened fore legs, no inframaxil- 
lary organ, and no calamistrum, typified by the 
genus Palpimanus: distinguished from Eresine. 
Also Palpimanide, asafamily. O.P. Cambridge, 
1872. 

Palpimanus (pal-pim’a-nus), ». [NL. (Dufour, 
1820), < palpus, a feeler, + L. manus, a hand. | 
The typical genus of Palpimanine, and until 
recently the sole genus of this subfamily. It has 
but two spinnerets; the fore legs have three claws, and 
the other legs but two. There has been much dispute as 


to the proper place of this genus. 
ant γι [ς L. palpitan(t-)s. 


ppr. of palpitare, palpitate.] Palpitating; pul- 
sating or throbbing visibly; quivering. 
The white evanescence of innumerable cascades, deli- 


cate] Ipitant as a fall of northern lights. 
ή, owell, Fireside Travels, p. 188. 


yA and pp. palpi- 


tated, ppr. palpitating. [< L. palpitatus, pp. of 


palpitate 


alpitare (> It. palpitare = Sp. Pg. palpitar = 

. palpiter), throb, pant, palpitate, freq. of pal- 

are, feel, move quickly: see palp, v.| To 

eat or pulsate rapidly; throb; flutter or move 

with slight throbs (said specifically of the heart 

when it is characterized by an abnormal or ex- 
cited movement); tremble; quiver. 
As 't were a hundred-throated nightingale, 


The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated. 
Tennyson, Vision of sin, ii. 


Her [Mrs. Browning’s] genius einige (of be compared 
to those sensitive, palpitating flames which harmonically 
rise and fall in response to every sound-vibration near 
them. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 114. 


palpitation (pal-pi-ta’shon), n. [< F. palpita- 
tion = Sp. palpitacion = Pg. palpitagao = It. 
palpitazione, < L. palpitatio(n-), < palpitare, pp. 
palpitatus, throb: see palpitate.| .The act, of 
palpitating, throbbing, quivering, or trembling; 
eneenbowlles a beating or pulsation of the heart, 
particularly a violent and unnatural beating or 
pulsation, such as is excited by violent action, 
by emotion, or by disease. 


I could scarce find oo. Palpitation within me on the 
left Side, when yours of the 1st of September was brought 
me. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 16. 


See, in any house where rirtue and self-respect abide, 
the palpitation which the approach of a stranger causes. 


Emerson, #riendship. 
palpless (palp’les), a. Having no palps. 
palpocil (pal’ po 


po-sil),m. Sameas palpicil. 10. 1ν. 
Lankester. 


palpulus(pal’pi-lus), ».; pl. palpuli(-li). [NL., 
dim. of palpus, q.v.] In entom., a small pal- 
pus; specifically, one of the maxillary palpi of 
κ. ο which are generally much smaller 
than the labial palpi. 

palpus (pal’pus), ”.; pl. palpi (-ρ1).. [NL.: see 
palp.} In zodl.: (a) One of the jointed or- 
gans attached to the labium and maxille of 


insects; a feeler. The labial palpi are two in num- 
ber, rising either from the ligula or from the edge of 
the mentum; the 
maxillary palpi are 
placed one on the 
outer side of each 
maxilla. Besides 
these, certain Cole- 
have a sec- 

ond _ two-jointed 
lpiform appen- 
dage on each max- 
illa, formed by a 





modiiication of the 

ea or external Head of Cockroach (Blatra americana). 
ibe The palpi 1, labial palp; ο, maxillary palp; 3, pal- 
οι ρα [ο ο ος peltper enc stipes 
and in the number ees ο τος Ρ 


(fused); 9,cardo; το, lacinia; 11, galea; 12, 
mentum ; 13, submentum. 


of joints, which is 
never more than 
six; they are sometimes aborted or entirely absent, as 


in the Hemiptera. In the Lepidoptera this term is com- 


monly restricted tothe large labial palpi. the much smaller 
maxillary ones being distinguished as palpwli. The palpi 
are supposed by som: to be organs of taste or touch. In 
the spiders the maxillary palpi are greatly developed, 
forming the pedipaips; these, in the scorpions, become 
chelate appendages, commonly called the front legs. 
Small palpi are also developed from the mandibles and 
makxille of certain crustaceans. See cuts under Acarida, 
_ Allorhina, Erotylus, galea, Hymenoptera, Insecta, Melo2, 
mosquito mouth-part, Nym Araneida, scorpion, Bu- 
thus, Uryptophialus, and Podophthalmia. (b) One of the 
fleshy lobes at the sides of the mouth of acepha- 
lousmollusks. More fully ealled labial palpus. 
See second cut under Lamellibranchiata.—cla- 


ο πο ο. divided, labial, maxillary, etc., pal- 
pi. the adjectives. 


ave (palz’grav),». [Formerly also palts- 
grave; MD. palisgrave, D. paltsgraaf (G. pfalz- 
raf); < MD. palts (G. pfalz), palace, + grave, 
, graas (G. graf), count: see palace, palatine}, 
and ργαυεῦ.] A count palatine; a palatine. 
Occupying the Palsyrave’s place, consuming his choice 
wines with my companions. Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
palsgravine (palz’gri-vén), m. [< palsgrave + 
-iné, fem. suffix, as in margravine.] The con- 
sort or widow of a palsgrave. 
palsicalt (pal’zi-kal), a. [< palsy + -ic + -al.] 
Affected with palsy; paralytic. Bailey, 1727. 
palstaff (pal’staf),n.; pl. palstaves. [Also pal- 
stave, paalstaf, paalstab ; re Dan. paalstav, < Icel. 
alstafr, a pole with an iron spike, a kind of 
eavy missile, ¢ pall, a pale (pole 7), also a kind 
of hoe or spade, + stafr = K. staff. Not con- 
nected with D. βρε αι, & pilgrim’s staff, < 
palster, a staff, + staf, a staff: see palster and 
staf] A form of celt which resembles a chisel. 
It has instead of a socket a tongue which fits 
into a handle. 
The total number of analyses of swords, spears, and 
javelins, axes, and so-called celts and palstaves, known to 


me, is one hundred and eight. 
W. Κ. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ecccxx. 


At the bottom of the well [at Sorgenti di Vicarello], un- 
der the shapeless fragments of copper, there was nothing 
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but gravel; atleast the workmen and their leadersthought 
so, It was not gravel, however; it was a stratum of ar- 
row-heads and paalstabs and knives of polished stone, of- 
fered to the sacred spring by the half-savage people settled 
on the shores of the Lago di Bracciano before the founda- 
tion of Rome. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
{of Recent Discoveries, p. 47. 
palstert (pal’stér), n. [< MD. palster, a staff, 
a pike, D. palster, a staff, walking-stick (also, in 
comp., palsterstok, palsterstaf, a pilgrim’s staff), 
perhaps < pael, a pale, stake, stick, + -ster, E. 


x ster.) A pilgrim’s staff. Halliwell. 


palsy (pal’zi), nm. anda. [< ME. palsey, palsye, 
palasye, palesie (also parlesie, paralisie, ete.), < 
OF. *palasie, *palesie, palasine (also paralysie), 
F. paralysie = Pr. parelisi = Sp. pardlisis, per- 
[οσα = Pg. paralysia = It. paralisia, <¢ li. para- 
lysis, « Gr. παράλυσις, palsy, paralysis: see pa- 
ralysis.] I, n. A weakening, suspension, or 
abolition of muscular power or sensation; pa- 
ralysis. See paralysis. | 
There oure Lord heleda Man of the Palasye, that lay 38 
Zeer. Mandeville, Travels, p. 88. 
What you have spoke, I am content to think 
The palsy shook your tongue to. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 2. 
What drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake? 
Tennyson, Two Voices, 
Bell’s palsy [named after Sir Charles Bell, the English 
anatomist], paralysis of the facial nerve due to a lesion in 
its course.— Crutch-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by the pressure of a crutch on the nerves in the axilla.— 
Lead-palsy. Same aslead-paralysis.—Mercurial palsy, 
paralysis caused by the presence of mercury in the system. 
—Scriveners’ or writers’ palsy. See writers’ cramp, 
under cramp.—§ or trembling ee Same 
as paralysis agitans (which see, under paralysis). 
. a Palsied. [Rare.] 
For shame they hide 
Their palsy heads, to see themselves stand by 
Neglected. Quarles, Emblems, i. 1. 


palsy (pal’zi), v.; pret. and pp. palsied, ppr. 
palsying. [< palsy, n.] I, trans. To paralyze; 
affect. with palsy or as with palsy; deprive of 
action or energy. 
All thy blessed youth 


Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. Shak , M. for M., iii. 1. 36. 
A universal shivering palsied every limb. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 130. 
Palsied all our deed with doubt, 
And all our word with woe! 
M. Arnold, Obermann Once More. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To suffer from palsy; be affected 
with palsy. 
The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of pining and pal- 
sying faculties, settled slow on her buoyant youth. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, x. 
palsywort (pal’zi-wért), x”. [< palsy, n., + wort, 
a plant.] The cowslip, Primula veris, at one 
time believed to be a remedy for palsy. 
paltt (palt), v. [Appar. a var, of pelt1; but ef. 
OF’. espautrer, ‘‘to palt, pelt, thrash, beat, crush, 
bruise” (Cotgrave) ; cf. also pail’, beat, knock. ] 
I. trans. To beat; pelt. 
Were Ἔ best 
I clime up to yon hill, from whose high crest 
1 wiih more ease wiih stones may palt them hence? 
Heywood, Dialogues, iv, 
Tell not tales out of schoole, 
Lest you be paited. 
Baliad on Duke of Buckingham. (Nares.) 
II, intrans. To strike; throw stones. 


Am I a Dog, thou Dwarf, ... 
‘Yo be with stones repell’d and pelted at? 
Or art thou weary of thy life so soon? 
O foolish boy ! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 


paltt (palt), m. [< palt, υ. Cf. peltl, n.] A blow. 


Lifting up the wooden weapon, he gave him such a palt 
on the pate as made his braines forsake the possession of 
his head, with which his body fell into the sea. Purchas. 


palter (pal’tér),v. [ormerly also paulter ; ef. 
paltry.) I. intrans. 1. To talk in a trifling 
manner; babble. 
One whyle his tonge it ran, and paltered of a cat, 
Another whyle he stammered styll upon a rat. 
Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ii. 3. 
2. To talk insincerely; equivocate; trifle; shift ; 
use trickery. 
These juggling fiends, .... 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 20. 
It was not enough to feel that the King’s government 
was paltering with them. Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 16. 


Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Or palter’d with Eternal God for power. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


II. trans. 1. To trifle away; use or spend in 
a paltry manner; squander. 
Bri. But, brother, do you know what learning is? 
Mir. It is not to be a justice of peace, as you are, 


And palter out your time i’ the penal statutes. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 1. 


paludal (pal’i-dal), a. 


paludament (pa-li’da-ment), n. 


paludament 


2. To fashion by trickery; patch up. 
I keepe my old course, to palter vp something in Prose, 
vsing mine old poesie still. Greene, Prefix to Perimedes. 
palterer (p4l’tér-ér), η. One who palters or 
equivocates; an insincere dealer; a shifty per- 
son; a trifler; a trickster. 
The be of you, it may be, that will account mea paltrer, 
for hanging out the signe of the Redde-herring in my title- 


page, and no such feast towards for ought you can see, 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). (Davies.) 


Vile palterer with the sacred truth of God, 
Be thy soul choked with that blaspheming lie! 

Shelley, The Cenci, iv. 1. 

palterly; (p4l’tér-li), a. [Also paulterly; < 

*palter, n. (see palter, v., paltring, and paltry), 

-ly1,] Mean; paltry. 

It is instead of a wedding dinner for his daughter, whom 

1 saw in palterly clothes, nothing new but a bracelet that 

her servant had given her. Pepys, Diary, Feb, 22, 1666. 

palterly} (pal’ tér-li), adv. [Also paulterly ; < 

palterly, a.) In a palterly manner. 

Thou lewd woman, can I answer thee anything, thou 
dealing thus paulterly with me. 

. Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 

paltockt, paltokt (pal’tok),. [< ME. paltock, 

paltok, < F. paletoc, palletoc, paletoque, palle- 

tocque, palletocg, paletot, palletot, a cloak, cas- 

sock, EF. paletot, an overcoat, paletot, < MD. 

paltrock, D. paltsrok, palsrok (= MLG. paltrok, 

LG. paltrokk), a. pilgrim’s robe; prob. ¢ OF. 

pale, palle, a cloak (see pall1), + MD. rock, D. 

rok, a robe, = MLG..G. Sw. rock; a coat.) A 

kind of doublet or cloak with sleeves, in use in 

England from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. 


Proude prestes come with hym moo than a thousand, 
In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 218. 


The earliest entry, under date April, 1357, relating to 
the gift of an entire suit of clothes to the future poet, con- 
sisting of α paltock or short cloak, a pair of red and black 
breeches, and a-pair of shoes. Athenwum, No. 3082, p. 672. 

Paltock’s innt. A very poor place. Davies. 
Swiftlye they determind too flee from a countrye so 
wycked, 
Paltocks Inne leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too south- 
' ‘ward. Stanthurst, Aineid, iii. 65. 


Comming to Chenas, a blind village, in comparison of 
Athens a Paltockes Inne, he found one Miso well govern- 
ing his house. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 52. 

palton bark. See Ρατ». 

paltrily (pal’tri-li), adv. In a paltry manner; 
in a mean or trifling manner; despicably; 
meanly. 

paltriness (pil’tri-nes), n. 
paltry, vile, or worthless. 

paltring (pal’tring), ».. [For *paltering, < *pal- 
ter, n. (see palterly, paltry), + -ingl. Cf. pelt- 
ing2.] A worthless trifle. 

Ciabatterie [It.], triflings, 
shoe |var. rascallie foolish things, paultrie, not worth an 
old shoe, trash — ed. 1598). Florio, 1611. 

paltry (p4l’tri), a.andm. [Formerly also paul- 
try, paultrie; dial. ogee (Brockett); = LG. 
paltrig, ragged, = G. dial. palterig, paltry; ap- 
par., with adj. suffix -y1, < *palter, a rag (seen in 
palterly),< MLG.*palter,*polter,a rag (in comp. 
palterlappen, polterlappen, rags), = G. dial. 
palter, a rag, an extended form of MLG. LG. 
palte, a rag, = MD. palt, a piece, fragment, 
= Fries. palt,a rag, = Sw. palta (pl. paltor) = 
Dan. pjalt (pl. pjalter), a rag, tatter. Cf. pal- 
ter, v., and paltring.] I, α. Mean; worthless; 
despicable: as, a paltry trifle; often in a miti- 
gated sense, of little value or consequence. 

Por. A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 

Gra, About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. 

Shak., M. of V., ν. 1. 147. 

These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart: 

On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 

To save a paltry life and slay bright fame. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 6. 45. 


The state of being 


trings, not worth an old 


A low, paltry set of fellows, 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1. 


What low, poor, paltry, hypocritical people an argument 
on religion will make of the pure and chosen souls | 
Emerson, Tssays, 1st ser., p. 217. 
=8yn. Despicable, Pitiful, etc. (see contemptible), insignifi- 
cant, petty, miserable, wretched, trifling, trivial. 
II.+ x. A wretched, worthless trifle. Florio. 
1 little delight in the rehearsal of such paltry. 
. Harvey, Your Letters, ii. 
[= It. paludale, ¢ L. 
palus (palud-), a swamp, marsh.] Of or per- 
taining to marshes; marshy. Also palustral, 
palustrial, palustrine.—Paludal fever, See.feverl. 
Sp. Pg. 
It. paludamento, < Li. paludamentum, a military 
cloak, from a verb represented only in pp. pa- 
ludatus, dressed in a military cloak,-esp. in a 
general’s cloak.] Same as paludamentum. 








paludamentum 


paludamentum (pa-li-da-men’tum), n.; Di 
paludamenta (-tii). :[1..: see paludament.} 6 
cloak worn by an 
ancient Roman gen- 
eral commanding an 
army, his principal 
officers, and his per- 
sonal attendants, in 
contradistinection to 
the sagum of the 
common __ soldier, 
and the toga or garb 
of peace. Itwassleeve- 
less, open in front, reach- 
ed down tothe knees, and 
hung loosely over the 
shoulders, being fastened 
at the neck, in front or 


(more typically) on. one 
side, with a clasp. 
Paludamentum, an 
adaptation of the Greek 
chlamys, worn by the 
emperor as head of the 


army, purple in colour, 
though white was also 
allowed. μμ 





Encye. Brit., V1. 456. 


Paludicella (pa-li- 
di-sel’i), nm. [N 


ς L. palus 


Paludamentum. 
Statue of the Emperor Augustus, 
, Villa Albani, Rome. 


*9 

(palud-), a marsh, + cella, a cell.] 
The atari enus of Paludicellidz. P. articu- 
lata is British, olive-green, and paludicole. 

Paludicellide (pa-la-di-sel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paludicella + -ide.] A family of οἴθηοβίο- 
mous ectoproctous polyzoans, typified by the ge- 
nus Paludicella: so called from inhabiting fresh 


water Inthese moss-animalcules the polypidom is fixed, 
filamentous, diffusely branched, coriaceous, with uniserial 
cells placed end to end, and having tubular unilateral ten- 
taculate apertures and circular lophophores with uniserial 
tubercles. Also written Paludicellaidz. Allman. 


Paludicellini (pa-li’di-se-li’‘ni), m. pl. [NL., 
ς Paludicella + -ini.] Same as Paludicellide. 
Paludicola (pal-i-dik’6-li), nm. .[NL.: see palu- 
dicole.} A genus of Old World ant-thrushes, 
the type of which is Pitta nipalensis. Hodg- 
son, 1837. Also called Heleornis, Hydrornis, 
and Gigantipitta. 

Paludicole (pal-ii-dik’6-16), πα. pl. [Ν1.., pl. 
of Paludicola. ] order or suborder of gral- 
latorial birds, including those which inhabit 
marshes and are precocial, as the gruiform and 
ralliform birds, or cranes, rails, and their allies: 
distinguished from Limicole. More commonly 
called Alectorides. 

paludicole (pa-la’di-kdl), a. [< LL. paludicola, 
a dweller in.a marsh, ¢ L. palus (palud-), a 
marsh, + colere, inhabit.] Inhabiting or fre- 
quenting marshes; Pom om aludine. 
paludicoline, paludicolous (pal-ia-dik’6-lin, 
-lus), a. Same as paludicole. 
Paludina (pal-i-di’ni), η. 


palveiset, η. 
palwar (pal’wir),”. Same as 


paly! (pa’li), a. 


paly? (pa’li), a. 


paly? (pa‘li), μα) pl. palies (-liz). 


pam (pam), n. 


pamban-manche (pam’ban-manch), 40. 


[NL., < L. palus pamet, 2. 
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the calice; an extension from the inner edge of 
certain septa to or toward the columellar space 


or axis of the visceralchamber. They are connected 

by their outer edges with the septa, and their inner edges 

are free or united with the columella. Paliare various in 

number, size, and shape, and occur only in connection with 

certain cycles or series. of septa, and from these they differ 

δις ο The term is chiefly used in the plural. Also 
Us. 


palustral (pa-lus’tral), a. [As palustr-ine + 


al.) Same as paludal. 


palustrian (pa-lus’tri-an), a. Same as paludal. 
palustrine (pa-lus’trin), a. 


fo Sp. OF. palustre; irreg. < 
. palus (palud-), a swamp, on 
type of lacusirine.] Same as 
paludal. 

A corrupt form 


of pavise. Florio. 





pulwar. 









[< OF. palé, < 
pal, 8 pale: see palel.} In 
her., divided into four or more 
equal parts by perpendicular 
lines: as, paly of six argent 
and gules. There should always 
be an even number of parts. Also 
palewise. See also cutunder border, .? ποσο -- 
—Barry paly, bendy paly, etc. See eae argent an 
arry2, etc.—Paly bendy. Same as _ gules, 
bendy paly (which see, under bendy). 
— Paly nrg A sinister or sinisterwise, Same as paly 
bendy, but with the diagonal lines drawn bendy sinister.— 
Paly pily. Same as pily paly (which see, under pily). 
[< pale? + -y1.] Pale; want- 
ing color. [Poetical.] 
Fire answers fire, and through their pa/y flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber’d face. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol.,1. 28 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold. 

Whittier, The Reformer. 


[ς ME. paly 
alet, 1.— 2, A 
Halli- 


(Abbr. ς F. pamphile, the knave 
of clubs, ς Gr. Πάμφιλος, a person’s name, lit. 
‘beloved of all,’< πᾶς (παν-), all, + φίλος, beloved, 
dear.] The knave of clubs in the game of loo. 
Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of loo. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 61. 
[Τα- 
mil.} A canoe of great length used. on the 
Malabar coast of India for conveying persons 
on the rivers and back-waters. It is hollowed out 
of a single tree, and is from 30 to 60 feet long, and not ex- 
ceeding 3feet broad. The largest ones are sculled by about 
twenty men, double-banked, and when pressed they at- 


tain a speed of twelve miles an hour. Also called ser- 
pent-boat, snake-boat. 


A Middle English form of palm], 7. 





Dy ly 


χ. Paly of six argent 


Ye 


nt 
aN 






οίο.: see palet.]) 11. Same as 
roll of bran such as is given to hounds. 
well, 


(palud-), a marsh.]' The typical genus of Palu- English Gilds (E. E. T. 9.), Ῥ. 472. 


dinide: same as Viviparus. 

paludine (pal’a-din), a. [< L. palus (palud-), 
a marsh, + -inel.] Same as paludinous. 
Paludinide (pal-a-din’i-dé), n. ‘pl, 
Paludina + -ide.] A family. of fresh-water 


pamé (pa-ma’),a. [Heraldic F.] In her., hav- 


ing the mouth open: said of a fish used as a 
bearing. 


[NL., < pamentt, η. A Middle English form of pave- 


ment. 


pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the pameroon-bark (pam-e-rén’birk), η. A highly 


genus Paludina: same as Viviparide. See 
pond-snail, 

paludinous (pa-li’di-nus), a. [ς paludine + 
αν Of or pertaining to marshes; paludal. 
paludious(pa-li’di-us),a... [< L. palus(palud-), 
a marsh.} Marshy; fenny, boggy. Bp. 
den, Tears of the Church, p. 60. 
paludism (pal’a-dizm),n. [< L. palus (palud-), 
a marsh, + -ism.] Malarial poisoning. 


Gau- 


Health improves under the treatment proper for chronic * Pose 
Sei pampa (pam’pii), n. 


udism. cience, XT, 140. 
paludose (pal’i-dos), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. palu- 
doso, < L. paludosus, swampy, marshy, < palus 
(palud-), a swamp, marsh.] Marshy. (a) In bot., 


growing in marshy places. (0) In zodl., living in marshes ; 
paludicole. 
[NL., 


palulus (pal’i-lus), ”.; pl. paluli (-11). 

dim. of palus, q. v.] One of the small detached 

rods situated about the columella of an acti- 

nozoan; also, same as palus. 

palumbus (pa-lum’bus), η. [NL.,< L. palum- 
bus, m., palumba, f., usually palumbes or pa- 
lumbis, τα. f., a wood-pigeon, ring-dove: see 
Columba1.] A pigeon or dove: sometimes used 
as a generic designation of those pigeons which 
are closely related to the common Columba pa- 
ars’ 1 fi). [NL.,<L 

palus (pa’lus), ”.; pl. pali (-li). [NL.,< L. pa- 
lus, a stake, pale: see palel, polel.] In corals, 
one of the lamine or plate-like processes which 
extend upward from the bottom of a coralite to 


pampt (pamp), ο. ¢. 


fragrant resinous tree, Trichilia moschata. See 


muskwood. 

[ς ME. pampen, < LG. 
pampen, also slampampen, pamper oneself, live 
luxuriously, = G. dial. pampfen, pampen, cram 
with food, stuff, perhaps < pampe, broth, pap: 
see pap2.. Hence freq. Ραπιρεγ.] To pamper. 

Thus the devil fareth with men and wommen: First he 
stirith hem to pappe and η, her fleisch, desyrynge 
delicous metis and drynkis. eliquie Antiqua, i. 41. 
[=G. pampa, < Sp. and 
Pg. pampa, < Quichua pampa, a plain, asteppe, 
a flat. Corrupted in Peruvian Sp. to bamba ; 
ef. such place-names as Moyobamba, Chuqui- 
bamba.|] A vast treeless plain such as ehar- 
acterizes the region lying south of the forest- 
covered belt of the Amazon basin, especially 
in the Argentino Republic: so called in the 


southern part of South America. Similar plains 
north of the Amazon are called llanos. Both words are 
frequently used by writers on South American physical 
geography. (See plain.) Humboldt used αμμρά and 
savanna as nearly equivalent to both pampa and Llano. 


pampas-cat (pam’piz-kat), 2. A small South 


American wildeat inhabiting the pampas, Felis 


ajeros or F. passerum. It somewhat exceeds a 

ouse-cat in size, being about as large as the European wild- 
cat, F’. catus, with a rather small head. The color is yel- 
lowish-gray, white below, fully streaked on the sides, and 
banded on the legs with white or blackish. It is a com- 
mon animal, and derives its name pajero from frequent- 
ing weedy places, It preys on birds and small mammals. 
See cut in next column. 











Pampas-cat, or Pajero (Felis paseros). 


pampes ever (pam piiz-dér), ». A small deer 
of the pampas of South America, Cariacus cam- 
pestris, the male of which has antlers dichot- 





Pampas-deer (Cartacus campestris). 


omous at the end, and with a simple brow-snag. 
It is one of two species forming the subgenus 
Blastocerus. 

pampas-grass (pam’piiz-gras),. <A fine orna- 
meutal grass, Moorea argentea, introduced 
from the la 
Plata region. 
Its ample sil- 
very-silky pan- 
icles are borne 
onstalks from6 
to 12 feet high. 

pampas - rice 
(pam ’ piz-ris), 
π. A. variety 
of the common 
sorghum, An- 
dropogon  Sor-. 
ghum, with a 
drooping pan- 
icle: grown to 
some extent in 
the southern 
United States. 

pampean 
(pam’pé-an), a. 
[< pampa + 
-ε-απ.] Of or 
pertaining to 
the pampas of 
South America. 
—Pampean for- 
mation, in geol., 
the alluvial and 
comparatively τε- 
cent deposits that 
overspread the 
pampas of the Argentine Republic. They are extraordi- 
narily rich in the remains of quadrupeds, of which more 


than a hundred extinct species have been described, some 
of them being animals of great size. 


The plain, at the distance of a few miles from the coast, 
belongs to the great Pampean formation, which consists 
in part of a reddish clay, and in part of a highly calcareous 
marly rock. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 104. 

pampelmoes, prpebpouse (pam ’ pel - mdz, 
-mous),”. [<}'. pamplemousse.] Same as pom- 
pelmous. 

pamper (pam’pér), v. [Early mod. E. pampre ; 
< ME. pamperen, pampren, also, in comp., for- 
pampren, pamper; = G. dial. pampeln, cram; 
freq. of pamp.] I, trans. To treat luxuriously; 
indulge with rich food or with luxurious ease 
and comforts; gratify to the full with whatever 
delights or ministers to ease and luxurious 
living. 

Ye that reigne in youth and lustynesse, 


Pampired with ease, and joyless in youre age. 
Court of Love, 1. 177. 


Pride may be pamper’d while the flesh grows lean. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 117. 


ΤΙ intrans. To indulge one’s self. 


\ 





Plume of Pampas-grass. 


pamper 
To day we pamper with a full repast 
Of lavish mirth, at night we weep as fast. 
Quaries, Emblems, v. 7. 
pamperedness (pam’pérd-nes),'». ‘The state 
of being pampered. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, 
Hos. xiii. 6. 
pamperer (pam’pér-ér), π, . One who pampers. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 48. 
pamperize (pam pér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pamperized, ppr. pamperizing. {ς pamper + 
-ize.| To food luxuriously; pamper. Sydney 
Smith. 
pampero (pam-pa’ro), x. [ς Sp. pampero = 
Pg. pampeiro, a wind that sweeps over the 
pampas, < pampa, a. plain: see pampa.| A 
southwest wind which blows over the plains of 
Brazil, Argentine Republic, and Uruguay after 
descending apparently from the summit of 
the Andes. It is entirely analogous to the 
northers and ‘ blizzards’ of the United States. 
Sometimes flying like thistledowns before the great 
pampero wind. WwW. H. Hudson; Nat. La Plata, p. 132, 
pampestriet, x. A corrupt form of palmistry. 
pamphagous (pam ‘fa-gus), a [< Gr. παµφάγος, 
all-devouring, ς παμφαγεῖν, devour all, ς. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + φαγεῖν, devour.] Omnivorous. 
a (pam ‘fi-li), 2. [NIL., ς LGr. πάµφι- 
λος, beloved of all, < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + Φίλος, 
beloved, dear.} A beautiful genus of hesperian 





WN yg ἳ 
μή Done THe 


Pamphila(Anthomaster) leonardus. 


butterflies or skippers, belonging to the family 
Hesperiidz, founded by Fabricius in 1808. There 
are Many species, some of which have English names, as 
P. comma, the pearl-skipper; P. sylvanus, the clouded 
skipper; P. paniseus, the chequered skipper. 
pamphlet (pam’flet), π. [< ME. pamflet, pam- 
filet, paunflet, first in ML. CAL.) eta 
(*panfletos exiguos,” ‘lean pamphlets’— Rich- 
ard de Bury, Philobiblon, ο. viii., a. D. 1344); 
origin unknown. The Ε', pamphlet, G. pamphlet, 
D. Dan. pamflet, Sw. pamflett, Russ. pam/fleti, a 
pamphlet, usually a libel, are all from E. The 
word has been variously referred— (1) to a sup- 
posed OF. *paume-fucillet, < paume, palm, hand, 
+ fueillet, a leaf (as if ‘a leaf of paper held in 
the hand’); (2) toa supposed ML. *pagina fila- 
ta, ‘a threaded (sewed) leaf ”; (3) to a Supposed 
use of Ε', par un filet, ‘by a thread’; (4) to a 
supposed OF. *pam/ilet, ML. *pamphiletus, rest- 
ing upon a name Pamphilus or Pamphila, of Gr. 
origin. ' The last conjecture is plausible (com- 
pare the like personal origin of donet, a gram- 
mar, from the name Donatus, and of F. calepin, 
a note-book, from the name Calepinus), but 
historic proofs are lacking. Other conjectures 
have been ventured.] 1}. A manuscript con- 
sisting of one sheet or of afew sheets of paper 
or parchment stitched (or otherwise fastened) 
together. 
» We cared more for lean pamphlets than fat palfreys. 
R. dé Bury, Philobiblon, trans. (Grolier Club), II. 71. 


Full ynderstanding in this leud pam/let to have. 
¥ Testament of Love, iii. 


And this pampelet I will stand as parcell of my forsaid 
will. Test, Ebor., IV. 26. 
2. A printed work consisting of a few sheets 
of paperstitched together, but not bound; now, 
in a restricted technical sense, eight or more 

es of printed matter (not exceeding five 
sheets) stitched or sewed, with or without a 
thin paper wrapper or cover. 


Paun/flttes and bookys. 
Caxton, Book of Eneydos (1490), Frol. 


I have recounted thus much... which if it should 


haue bene spoken in hys tragedye would rather h 
made a volume than a Pamp aa” ats are 


ΜΥ. Mag. (1563), H. viij, 


Askam, . ... in his goulden pamphlet, intituled thee 
Schoolemayster. Stanyhurst, Aineis (Arb.), Ded. 4. 


In regard of the smalnesse of it, it [this 8 all 
deed but alittle Pamphlet... monet érmon] is in 


Gouge, Serm. Extent God’s Provid., Ded. 


A few sheets of poetry unbound are a pamphlet as much 
as a few sheets of prose. 
Johnson in Boswell. 
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8. In the sixteenth century, in England, a fas- 
cicle comprising a few printed sheets stitched 
together, containing news-ballads and short po- 
ems on popular subjects: also known as a news- 
book, which developed later into the newspa- 
per. 
Suppressing the printing and publishing of unlicensed 
news-books and pamphiets of news. 
Proclamation of Charles I., 1680. 
4. A short treatise or essay, generally contro- 
versial, especially one on some subject of tem- 
porary interest which excites public attention 
at the time of its appearance; a writing intend- 
ed to publish one’s views on a particular ques- 
tion, or to attack the views of another. 
Comest thoa with deep premeditated lines, 


With written pamphlets studiously devised? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 2. 


Dar’st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 
Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil’d in prose? 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 491. 


Instead of a peaceful sermon, the simple seeker after 
righteousness has often a political pamphlet thrust down 
his throat, labelled with a pious text from Scripture. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 300. 


The brief forms of these novelettes [tales of Greene and 
Nash imitated from the Italian] soon led to the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet, and a new world of readers was seen 
in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued. 

J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng. People, p. 404. 
Ernestine pamphlet. See Ernestine.— Pamphlet of 
newst, a news-letter. Encyc. Brit., XVITI. 537. 
pamphlet (pam’flet),v.i. [< pamphlet, n.] To 
write a pamphlet or pamphlets. 

Who [is] like Elderton for ballading, Greene for pam- 
phleting ; both for good fellowship and bad conditions? 

G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. 

pamphletary (pam‘flet-d-ri), a. («pamphlet + 

-ary.| Pertaining to or of the nature of a pam- 
phlet. 7 

Might serve as newspaper or pamphiletary introduction. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 

pamphleteer (pam-fle-tér’),m. [ς pamphlet + 

-eer. Cf. F. pamphlétaire, after E.] A writer 

of pamphlets: sometimes used in contempt. 

Political pamphleteers were formerly common in England, 


especially about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and in France particularly at the time of the revolution. 


Nevertheless, 45 as true that nothing ever could be 
baser than the disingenuity of those pamphleteers, who 
took advantage hence to catch these tears in their venom- 
ous ink horns, and employ them for so many blots upon 
the memory of a righteous man. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. 


Wherever pamphiets abound, there is freedom; and 
therefore have we been a nation of pamphleteers. 
1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 362. 
pamphleteer (pam-fle-tér’),v.%. [<pamphleteer, 
n.| To write and issue pamphlets. 
pamphract (pam’frakt), a. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + φρακτός, fenced, protected.] Entirely 
shielded or completely covered, as with a coat 
of mail. [Rare.] 
pampilion} (pam-pil’ion), ». [Also pampilian, 
pawmpilyon; perhaps < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
πιλίον, dim. of πῖλος, wool or hair wrought into 
felt.) A fur, or perhaps a furry cloth, first men- 
tioned as used for trimming garments. 
The ounce, rowsgray, ginnet, pampilion. 
Middleton, Triumphs of Love and Antiquity. 


Lolio’s side coat is rough pampilian, 
Gilded with drops that down the bosom ran. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. 19. 


pampinaryt (pam’pi-na-ri), a. [ME. pampina- 
ry; < Li. pampinarius, of or pertaining to ten- 
drils, < pampinus, a tendril or young shoot of 
a vine: see pampine, 0.1. Of or pertaining to a 
tendril or young shoot. 
Though thai wol , and sci } 
With fruyte, for fruytfull lete hem nat be told. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 65. 
pampinationt, » [= ME. pampinacion = F. 
pampination, < L. pampinatio(n-), a lopping or 
trimming of vines, ¢<. pampinare, trim vines: 
see pampine, υ.] The act of pruning, especially 
the pruning of the leaves of vines. 
This moone is eke for pampinacion convenient... 
alladius, Husbondrie (E..E. Τ. 8.), p. 150. 
pampinet, 0.1. [ME. pampinen; < Li. pampinare, 
lop off (the superfluous tendrils or shoots of 
vines), trim, < pampinus, a tendril or young shoot 
of a vine, a vine-leaf.} To prune; trim. 
A vyne whoos fruite humoure wol putrifie 
Pampyned is to be by every side. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. Ἐ, T. 8.), p. 186. 
pampiniform (pam-pin’i-férm), α. [= F. pam- 
piniforme = It. pampiniforme, < L. pampinus, 
tendril, + forma,form.] Tendril-like; resem- 


bling tendrils.—Pampiniform plexus, a plexus of 
veins in the spermatic cord, from which the spermatic 


x2 condition unique among birds. 





pan 


vein is derived, or, in the female, a plexus of the corre- 
sponding ovarian veins, in the broad ligament. near the 
uterus. Also called, respectively, spermatic plexus. and 
pampre (pam’pér),”. [ς F. pampre = Sp. pam- 
pano = Pg. pampano = It. pampano, pampi- 
no, ς Li. pampinus,.a tendril, a vine-leaf.] 
arch., an ornament consisting of vine-leaves 
and grapes, with which hollows, as the cireum- 
volutions of twisted. columns, are sometimes 
decorated. 
pamprodactylous (pam-pro-dak’ti-lus), a. 
.,< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + πρό, 
forward, + ddxrvdoc, finger.] In 
ornith., having all four toes 
turned forward, as the colies: 





pant (pan), ». [< ME. panne, 
onne,< AS. panne, a pan, also 
in comp. hedfod-panne, the skull 
(see headpan, and ef. brainpan), 
= OF ries. panne, ponne = MD. panne, D. pan = 
MLG. LG. panne = OHG. panna, phanna, pfan- 
na, MHG. phanne, pfanne, G. pfanne, a pan, = 
Icel. panna = Sw. panna = Dan. pande, a pan, 
also the forehead ; = Ir. panna = W. pan, apan; 
«ML. panna,< L. patina, a shallow bow! or dish 
(= Gr. πατάνη, Sicilian βατάνη, a flat dish), per- 
haps < patere, be open: see patent!. Cf. patent, 
atin1, patina, patella, ete.) 1. A broad shal- 
ow vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, used for 
various domestic purposes: as, a frying-pan; a 

saucepan; a milk-pan. 

And bringeth eek with yow a bolle or a panne, 
Ful of water. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 199. 
Models of Herculanean pots and pans, _ 

: Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 398. 
2. An open vessel used in the arts and manu- 
factures for boiling, evaporating, οἵο.: as, a 
sugar-pan; w salt-pan. The name is also ap- 
plied to closed vessels used for similar pur- 
poses: as, a vacuum-pan.— 3. In metal., a pan- 
shaped vessel, usually made of cast-iron, from 
4 to.6 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 feet deep, in 
which the ores of silver which have already 
undergone the stamping process are ground to 
a fine pulp and amalgamated, with the addi- 
tion of various chemicals, generally sulphate of 
copnes and salt. This process, which is a kind of 
modification of the patio process, is extensively used in 


the mills on the Comstock lodes, and is frequently called 
the Washoe process. 
4, In tin-plate manuf., a cold pot with a grat- 
ing at the bottom, in which tinned iron-plate 
is put on edge to drain and cool. It is the 
fourth in the series of iron pots used in 
tin-plate manufacture. FH. Η. Knight.—5. The 
part of a flint-lock which holds the priming, 
communicating with the charge by means of 
the touch-hole. See cut under jflint-lock, 
Most of our attempts to fire the gunpowder in the pan 
_of the pistol succeeded not. oyle, Works, I. 31. 


**Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 
**What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man !” 
Ο. W. Holmes, My Aunt. 


6. Anything hollow shaped somewhat like a 
pans henee, the skull; the upper part of the 
ead; the cranium. Compare brainpan.: 
Not oonly thou, but every myghty man, 
Though he were shorn ful hye upon his pan, 
Sholde have a wyf. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 64. 
7. A pond or depression for evaporating salt 
water to make salt.—8. A natural pond of any 
size containing fresh or salt water, or only 
mud. [South Africa.]— 9. Consolidated mate- 
rial underlying the soil: used (especially in 
Scotland) for hard-pan.—10. In carp., the 
socket for a hinge. 2H. H. Knight.—11. In 
the arctic seas, a piece of floe-ice. 
Large pieces of the floe ice, called pans by the whalers, 


were forced aside or rammed, the blows giving a heavy 
shock to every one on board. 


Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 161. 


12. The broad posterior extremity of the lower 
jaw of a whale: a whalers’ term. 


Canes made full length from the ivory of the pan of the 
sperm whale, turned and polished, with a hand-piece of 
the same material, and a ferrule of copper or perhaps sil- 
ver... Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 232. 


A cat in the pan. See catl.—A flash in the a 
fluffin the pant, See flash1, fluff2.— Annular pan. 
annular.—Blow-up pan. See blow-up.—To flash in the 
an. See jlash1.—To savor of the pan or of the fry- 
g-pant, to savor of heresy; betray its (or one’s) origin. 


In the which although there be many things that sa- 
voureth of the pan, and also he himself was. afterward a 


Pamprodactylous 
Foot of a Coly. 








pan 


bishop of Rome, yet, I dare say, the papists would glory 

but a little to see such books go forth in English. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 160, 
* To turn a cat-in-pan. See cat! and clearing-pan. 
pan! (pan), v.; pret. and pp. panned, ppr. pan- 

ning. [< pant, n.] 1. trans. 1. In mining, to 

wash with the pan, as gravel or sands for the 
purpose of separating the gold or other thing 
of value they may contain: often with out.—2. 

To secure; catch; obtain. ([Col!'oq.] 

The crew panned about 10,000 seals, but did not suc- 


ceed in putting them on board, because of an accident to 
the propeller. Fisheries of U..S., V. ii. 477. 


Panned out, exhausted ; bankrupt. (Slang, western U. 8.1] 
—To pan out, to yield or afford, in any sense. [0ο]οα.| 
II. inxtrans. ‘Vo make an appearance or to 
come to view, aS gold in a miner’s pan when 
washed from impurities; hence, to show a re- 
sult; turn out more or less to one’s satisfac- 
tion: followed by out. [U. S.J 
pan?} (pan), v.. [Origin obscure; according to 
some, « I’. pan, a piece of clothing, = Sp. patio 
= Pg. It. panno, < L. pannus, a piece of cloth: 
see panel.] 1. trans. To join; close together. 


11. intrans. To unite;. fit; agree. [Prov. 
Eng.) 
Weal and women cannot pan, 
But wo and women can. 
Douce, MS. Additions to Ray’s Proverbs. (Halliwwell.) 


Pan? (pan), ».. [L., ς Gr. Idv,.a rural god 
(see def.).} . In anc. Gr. myth., the god of pas- 
tures, forests, and flocks... The original. seat.of his 
worship was in Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over 
the rest of Greece. He was represented with the head 
and chest of an elderly man, while his lower parts were 
like the hind quarters of a goat, of which animal he often 





Pan teaching Apollo to play on the Pandean Pipes. 
(From statue in Museo Nazionale, Naples.) 


bore the horns and ears also. He was fond of music, and 
of dancing with the ferest nymphs, and was the inventor 
of the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, hence termed Pan’s pipes 
or Pandean pipes. (See Pan’s pipes, under pipel.) Sudden 
terror without visible or reasonable cause was attributed 
to his influence (see panic2). The Romans identified the 
Greek Pan with their own god Inuus, and sometimes also 
with Faunus (see faun), 


pan‘ (pan), . [Var. of panel.] 1. A square 
of framing in half-timbered houses. Guwilt.— 
2. A leaf of goll or silver. Simmonds. 

pan® (pan), ».  [Also;pawn; < Hind. pdn.} A 
betel-leaf in which an areca-nut. is wrapped to 
form a masticatory, See betel, areca-nut. 

pan-. [lL., οὔς., pan-, ¢ γ.παν- (before a labial 
παµ-, before a guttural παγ-), a reduced form of 
παντ-, παντο-, combining form of πᾶς (παντ-), 
neut. wav, all.] An element in many words 
of Greek origin, meaning ‘all,’ ‘universal.’ 
It is used also as an English formative, as in Pan-Ameri- 
can, involving all Americans, or all the Americas; Pan- 
ue τρλκίρν, involving all Presbyterians; Pan-Anglican, 
etc. 


panabase (pan’a-bas), n. [Irreg. < Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + βάσις, base: see base?, n.] Tetra- 
hedrite or gray copper ore. See tetrahedrite. 

panacea (pan-a-s6’a), π. [= F. panacée = Sp. 
Pg. It. panacea, < Li. panacea, an herb to which 
was ascribed the power of healing all diseases, 
< Gr. πανάκεια, a universal remedy, prop. fem. 
of πανάκειος for πανακής, all-healing, « πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + ἄκος, cure.] 1. A remedy for.all 
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diseases or evils; a universal remedy or medi- 
cine; a catholicon. : 

The chemists pretended that it was the philosopher’s 
stone; . . . the physicians, that it was an intallible pana- 
cea. 1. Warton, hist, Eng. Poetry, Gesta Romanorum, 
2. An herb or root believed to possess extraor- 
dinary healing properties, probably ginseng, 

There, whether yt divine Tobacco were, 
Or Panachza, or Polygony, 
Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. v. 32. 
Panacesx (pa-na’sé-é), η. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), < Panax + -αξεεο.] A series 
of dicotyledonous plants of the family Aralia- 
cez, based on the genus Panax: of about 28 
genera, mainly tropical., In Engler’s system these 
pny are differently classed and fall under several tribes, 
anaz being classed with Aralia in the tribe Araliex. 
panacean (pan-a-sé’an), a. [< panacea + -an.] 
Of the nature ot a panacea. Whitehead, Odes, 
xiii. ' 
panache (pa-nash’),”. [Also penache (formerly 
pennache, pinnach); < 1), panache, OF. panache, 
pennache = Sp. penacho = Pg. pennacho = It. 
pennachio, a plume of feathers, < LL. as if 
f | : ͵ 
‘pennatulum, neut. of pennatulus, provided with 
wings, winged, dim. (in form) of L. pennatus, 
winged, < L. penna, a feather, plume, wing: see 
pen*.) 1. In arch., the triangular surface of a 
endentive.— 2, A plume as worn in a hat or 
elmet, or in a woman’s hair; especially, in 
medieval armor, 8, massive group of feathers set 
erect, often used as a heraldic bearing. 
A panache of variegated plumes. Prescott. 


S. In σοθῖ., a tuft, bunch, or cluster of hairs, 
feathers, or the like; a scopula;.a panicle.— 
4, In asiron., a tuft-like solar protuberance or 


eruption. 


panada (ρα-πᾶ΄ ἆἄ), η. [Also panade, formerly 
panado (after Sp.); «ΤΠ. panade,< Pr. Sp. Pg. pa- 
nada = It. panata, panada, < L. panis, bread: 
see pain?.] A dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, und sweet- 
ening and flavoring it; also, a batter for mix- 
ing with forcemeats, formerly employed for 
basting. 

To make a Ponado. The quantity you will make set on 
in a posnet of fair water; when it boils put a mace in and 
a little piece of cinnamon, and a handful of currans, and 
so much bread as you think meet; so boil it, and season 
it with salt, sugar and rose-water, and so serve if. 

A True Gentlewoman’s Delight (1676), p. 74. (Halliwell.) 
panade! (pa-nad’), n. Same as panada. 
panade?t, x. [ME.; origin obscure.] <A kind 

of two-edged knife. Halliwell. 

By his belt he baar a long panade [pavade, Tyrwhitt}. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s ‘Tale, 1. 9. 

panadot, π. Same as panada. 
panesthesia (pan-es-thé’si-i), π. .[NL., < Gr. 
mac (παν-), all, + αἴσθησις, perception: see &s- 
thesia.| Common sensation; coensesthesia; the 
total of the organic sensations or ieelings of 
an individual organism at any given moment. 

The personal or impersonal panesthesia which we have 
at 2 given moment is the resultant, orrather the algebraic 
sum, of the conscious disintegrative phases of all these 
partial activities. 

Prof. A. Herzen, Jour. Mental Science, cxxix. 23. 
panesthetism (pan-es’thé-tizm), n. [< panes- 
thesia (-zsthei-) + -ism.] The doctrine of a 
generalized form of matter, distributed through 
the universe, which can sustain consciousness. 
Panageide (pan-a-jé’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< 1α- 
nagzus + -idz2.| A family of caraboid Coleop- 
tera, typified by the genus Panageus. 
Panagzeus (pan-a-jé’us), . [NL., irreg. ς Gr. 
πανάγιος, all-holy: see Panagia.| The typical 
genus of Panage- 
idz, having red 
markings disposed 
in the form of a 
cross. P. crux-ma- 
jor is α common 
British species. 
Panagia, Pana- 
ghia (pa-na’gi-i), 
π. (< LGr. Παναγία, 
an epithet of the 
Virgin Mary, fem. 
of Gr. πανάγιος, all- 
holy, < πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + ἅγιος, holy.] 
1. In the Gr. or Or- 
thodox Eastern Ch., 
a title of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Thistitle 
signifies literally ‘all- 
holy,’ an intensive of 





Panageus crux-major. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 


Panax (pa’naks), η. 





Panax 


the epithet holy. applied to other saints, and is of all her 
titles that which is in most general use, 

2. [1.ο.] In the Russian Ch., an ornament worn 
hanging on the breast by bishops. 

A marvellously rich museum of sacerdotal robes and 
ornaments, ecclesiastical objects, rich vestments em- 
broidered with pearls and precious stones, mitres, pana- 

as, or portable pyxes worn on chains round the necks of 

ishops, . . . and other priceless relics. 

Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 337. 
The elevation of the Panagia, in the Gr. Ch., a monas- 
tic ceremony in commemoration of the Assumption, con- 
sisting in the elevation on a paten, after a meal, of a loaf 
previously divided crosswise into four equal parts, the in- 
ner angle of each of which is cut off and joined on again. 
A fragment ot itis taken by the hegumenos and each of the 
monks, and a cup of wine passed round, J. M. Neale. 


panagiarion (pa-nag-i-a’ri-on), n. [NGr. πανα- 
γιάριον, ς LGr, Παναγία, an epithet of the Virgin 
Mary: see Panagia.]. In the Gr. Ch., a paten on 
which the loaf used in the ceremony called the 
‘‘elevation of the Panagia” is placed. J. Ἠ. 
Neale, Eastern Church, i, 942. 

Panama fever, hat, ete. See fever}, ete. 

Pan-American (pan-a-mer’i-kan), a. [< pan- 
+ American.| Involving all the various divi- 
sions of America collectively: as, a Pan-Amer- 
ican alliance.— Pan-American Congress, a congress 
of representatives from the United States, Mexico. Hayti, 
and all the states of Central America and South America, 
held at Washington, varity the purpose of consulta- 


tion on matters common to the various states, and for the 
furtherance of international commerce and comity. 


Pan-Anglican (pan-ang’gli-kan), a. [< pan- + 
Anglican.] Representing, belonging to, or per- 
taining to the entire body of Christians who pro- 
fess the doctrines and hold to the polity of the 
Angliean Church. 

panaris (pa-na’ris), m. Same as panaritium. 

panaritium (pan-a-rish’i-um), m. {NL.,< L. 
panaricium, a disease of the finger-nails, a 
corruption of paronychium: see paronychia.]| 
Deep-seated suppurative inflammation in a fin- 
ger (rarely in a toe), especially frequent in the 
ungual phalanx: same as whitlow or felon?.— 
Panaritium periostale, suppurative periostitis of the 
phalanges, ολλ. mh 

panarthritis (pan-ir-thri’tis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + NL. arthritis.] Inflammation 
involving all the structures of a joint. 

panary (pan‘a-ri),a.andn. [Also pannary ; = 
F. panaire,< ML. *panarius, only in neut. pa- 
narium, as a noun, a place where bread is kept, 
« L. panis, bread: see pain2.]) I, a. Of or per- 
taining to bread. 

The so-called panary fermentation in bread-making is 
a true alcoholic fermentation, and whether induced by 
yeast or leaven the result is precisely the same. 

Eneye. Brit., ΤΠ. 254. 

II; ». A storehouse for bread; a pantry. 
Halliwell. 

Panathenza (pan-ath-é-né’s), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
Παναθήναια, « πᾶς (παν-), all, + ᾿Αθήνη, Athene.] 
The chief national festival of ancient Athens. 
It was held in honor of A‘hene, the patroness of the city, 
and was designed to remind the people of Attica of their 
union as o1e people by the mythical agency of Theseus. 
A splendid procession ascended to the shine of the god- 
dess on the Acropolis, and gymnas’‘ic games and musical 
competi ions we:e held in the plain below. There were 
two celebrations of the Panathenea —the lesser and the 
greater: the former was observed annually, the latter every 
fourth year. ‘The greater differed from the lesser only in 
the degree of its solemnity and magnificence, 


Panathenzan (pan-ath-6-né’an), a. [< Pana- 
ειδα + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Pana- 
thensea. 

Panathenaic (pan-ath-é-na’ik), a. [«< Gr. Πα- 


ναθηναϊκός, < Παναθήναια, the festival so called: 
see Panathenzxa.] Of or 
pertaining to the Pana- 
thensea, or the people 
or interests of all At- 
tica.— Panathenaic am- 
phora, one of a class of 
decorated amphore, always 
archaic or archaistic, bear- 
ing the figure of Athene Par- 
thenos and scenes relating 
to the games, etc., of which 
a greater or less number, 
filled with oil from the sa- 
cred olives, were allotted 9s 
rizes to the victors in the 
-anathenaic games. See also 
amphora, 1.—Panathenaic 
fr'eze, the frieze, sculptured 
in low relief, designed by 
Phidias, and representing 
in an ideal form the sacred 
procession of the Panathe- 
naic festival, which  sur- 
rounded the exteriorofthecella of the Parthenon at Athens, 
within the peristyle. See Elgin marbles, under marble.— 
Panathenaic games, See Panathenexa. 
[NL.. (Linneeus, 1753), < 
L. panag, < Gr. πάναξ, sameas πάνακες, a certain 
plant, neut. of πανακής, all-healing: see pana- 





(‘An : sei FY yk 5, 
Panathenaic Amphora.—A speci- 
men of the oldest type. 


Panax 


cea.| A genus of plants of the family Aralia- 
σεξ, tribe Araliex, characterized by the two- 
celled ovary, pedicels jointed under the flower, 
usually panicled or raceméd umbels, and 
obliquely decurrent stigmas. ‘There are about 
6 species, natives of eastern Asia and temper- 
ate America. ’ They are shrubs or trees, usually 
smooth and bearing radiately or pinnately com- 
pound leaves and small flowers in compound 
umbels. P. Schinseng is the true ginseng. 


pancake (pan’kak),». 1. A thin cake of batter 
fried or baked in a pan or griddle; a flapjack; 
a griddle-cake; also, a cake made of dough or 
batter and fried in fat. 
As fit . . . a3 a paneake for Shrove Tuesday. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 2. 25. 
Some folks think it will never be good times till houses 
are tiled with pancakes. Franklin, 
2. Animitation leather made of scraps agglu- 
tinated by cement or glue, and pressed into a 
flat sheet. It is used for in-soles, ete. 2H. H. 
Knight.—Pancake ice, in the arctic seas, the flat ice 
which forms in bays or comparatively smooth water. 


Our run on July 1st was through an ρα sea, in which 
no semblance of a pack was noted until about 5 p.m. It 
then consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would 
in no way interfere with the progress of any steaming ves- 
sel. A, W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 56. 


Pancake Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday: so called because, 
according to an old custom, pancakes are eaten on that 
day. (Colloq. 

pance (pans), η. [Early mod. E. also paunce; a 
var. of pansy: see pansy. | Apansy. [Prov.Eng.] 

panceron (pan’se-ron), x. [OI".: see pauncher, | 
Same as pauncher. 

panch (panch), ». 1. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of paunch.—2. Naut., a thick strong mat, 
made by interlacing spun-yarn or strands of 
rope, and used in various places on a ship to 
hear chafing. Also paunch, paunch-mat.— 


ubbing-panch, 2 wooden shield on the fore side of a 
mast to protect it from injury when the masts or spars are 
raised or lowered. 


panchart (pan‘kiirt), η. [Also pancarie; <1. 
pancarte, < ML. pancharta, < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ χάρτης, paper, > L. charta, a chart, charter: 
see chart.] A royal charter confirming to a 
subject the enjoyment of all his possessions. 

John Bouchet, in the third part of his Annales of Aqui- 
taine, maruelleth at an old panchart orrecord which he 
had seen, by the tenour whereof it appeared that this Otho 
intituled selfe Duke of Aquitaine. 

Holinshed, Rich. I., an. 1196. 

pancheont, panchint (pan’chon, -chin),». [An 

assibilated form of *pankin, pannikin; perhaps 

jn part a simulation of puncheon.} A coarse 

earthenware pan, used to contain milk and 
other liquids. 

The pinners which had been lost some time were brought 
and put in a panchin which Gudwife Medcalf had but 
newly poured the milk outof. Glanville, Witches, ϱ. 421. 

panchway, pansway (panch’ wi, pan’swa), n. 
[Also paunchway, paunsway ; < Beng. pansot, 
pansi, Hind. pansoi, a boat (see def.).] .A pas- 
senger-boat used on the Ganges and Hoogly, 
having an awning of matting over the stern. 
It is pape ee with four oars and steered with 
a fifth. . % 

panclastite (pan-klas’tit), η, 
all, + κλαστός, broken (< κλᾶν, break), + -éte2.] 
An explosive composed of liquid nitrogen 
tetroxid mixed with carbon disulphid or other 
liquid combustible, in the proportion of three 
volumes of the former to two of the combus- 

tible. The materials can be separately carried, and are 

ed as needed for use. The strength of this explosive 
is en Aa than that of dynamite, except when nitro- 
toluene is substituted for carbon disulphid, when it has 
the same strength. 

pan-cover (pan’kuy’ér),. Inold forms of fire- 

arms, the piece that covers the priming-pan. 

In early firearms it was a mere protection from damp, re- 

quiring to be removed before the match was applied. In 
the flintlock it is the piece of steel which covers the prim- 
ing-pan and on being struck by the flint falls back, leaving 


the pan exposed, while the sparks struck from it fall upon 
the powder. 


pancratia, ». Plural of pancratium, 1. 

pancratian (pan-kra’shi-an), a. [= F. pancra- 
hen; as pancratium,+ -an.\ Pertaining to the 
paucratium; pancratic., 

pancratiast (pan-kra’shi-ast), n. [= F. pan- 
cratiaste,< L. pancratiastes, ς Gr. παγκρατιαστής, 
< παγκρατιάζειν, practise the pancratium,< παγ- 
κράτιον, pancratium: see pancratium.| A com- 
batant or competitor in the panecratium. 

pancratiastict (pan-kra-shi-as’tik), a. [<pan- 
cratiast + -ic.] Pancratic. G. West, tr. of Pin- 
dar’s Nemean Odes, xi. 2. 

pancratic (pan-krat’ik), a. [= F. pancratique 
= Sp. panerdtico,<-L. *pancraticus (in adv. pan- 


ς Gr, πᾶς (παν-), 
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cratice), < pancratium, pancratium: see pancra- 
tium.] Pertaining to the pancratium; athletic; 
excelling in gymnastic exercises generally; 
hence, giving or having mastery over all things 
or subjects; universally accomplished. ° 
Dante is content with nothing less than a pancratic train- 
ing, and has a scorn of dilettanti, specialists, and quacks. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., Ῥ. 56. 
Pancratic eyepiece, an eyepiece adapted to telescopes 
or microscopes, and so constructed as to be capable of 
giving a variable magnifying power. It is an erecting 
eyepiece composed of two combinations of lenses contain- 
ing two lenses each, and the magnifying power is made to 
vary by altering the distance between the combinations. 
pancratical (pan-krat’i-kal), α. [<pancratic + 
-al.| Same as paneratic. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Err., vii. 18. 
pancratist (pan’kra-tist),. [=It. paneratista; 
as pancratium + -ist...Cf. pancratiast.|] Same 
as pancratiast. mesial 
pancratium (pan-kra’shi-um), απ. [= F. pan- 
crace = Sp. Pg. pancracio = It. panerazio, < L. 
pancratium, < Gr. παγκράτιον, a complete con- 
test (see def.),< παγκρατής, all-powerful, ς πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + κράτος, strength.] 1. Pl. pancratia 
(-8). In Gr. antiq., a gymnastic contest or game 
eombining ease and boxing. The combatants 
fought naked, either with bare fists or with the soft cestus, 
and the contests were, at Olympia as almost. everywhere, 
regulated by strict rules to guard against unfairness. The 
exercise was, however, very severe, as the fight was con- 
tinued until one of the adversaries was either killed, which 
happened not seldom, or acknowledged his defeat. Also 
written pangkration, pankration. 
2, [cap.]_[Ni.] A genus of very ornamental 
monocotyledonous, plants, of the. family 
Amaryllidacez, the tribe. Narcissez, and 
the | subtribe (\ 
Pancratiine, QW} 
which have | 
a funnel-shap- 
ed perianth 
with narrow 
lobes, and oya- 
ry-cells con- 
taining many 
ovules. There 
are about 12 spe- 
cies, natives of the 
Mediterranean re- 
gion, the Canaries, 
and the East In- 
dies. They produce 
long narrow leaves 
from a coated bulb, 
and large hand- 
some white. flow- 
ers, usually many 
in an umbel, re- 
markable for a cen- 
tral cup formed of 
united petal-like 
bases of the sta- 
mens, and usually 
ornamented with a toothed or twelve-lobed border, 





1, the inflorescence of Pancratium mart- 
zimum ; 2, the bulb with some young leaves ; 
α, the flower, longitudinal section. 


See 


x sea-daffodil. 


pancreas (pan’kré-as), m. [= F. paneréas = 
Sp. Pg. It. panereas,< NL. pancreas, ς Gr. πάγ- 
κρεας, the sweetbread, < πᾶς (παν-), all, +. κρέας 
flesh.] 1. Alobulated racemose gland, situated 
in the abdomen near the stomach, extending 





Human Pancreas, with associate parts. 


PD, pancreatic duct, traversing the pancreas and uniting with BD, 
common bile-duct, to open at x into 8, the duodenum ; 4ο, aorta, 
giving off the coeliac axis, whence Sf4, the splenic artery, to «920, 
the spleen; below this artery is the splenic vein, contributing to form 
VP, the vena porte; VC/, vena cava inferior; y, some intestinal ves- 
sels; D, a pillar of the diaphragm. 


transversely from the region of the liver to that 
of the spleen, often inclosed in a loop of the 
duodenum, and pouring its secretion, pancre- 
atic juice, into the duodenum by one or several 


ducts... The pancreas of the calf is known as.sweetbread, 
more especially called by butchers stomach-sweetbread, to 
distinguish it from throat-sweetbread, which is the thymus 
gland of the same animal. See sweetbread. 

2. See the quotation. 


Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yel- 
lowish glandular diverticula, which are known as “ pan- 
creas,” 
is there any ground for considering either the so-called 
liver or the so-called pancreas as eoahe tp pobduepes to the 
glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. 

E. R. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 676. 





Pandzan, a. 
pandzmoniac, pandemonium. 


pandan (pan’dan), n. 


pandan 


Pancreas Aselli, a collection of lymphatic glands in the 
mesentery of some mammals, formerly compared to or 
mistaken for a pancreas. 


pancreas-ptyalin (pan’ kré-as-ti’a-lin), x. Amy- 
lopsin oramylolytic ferment of the pancreas, or 
pancreatic diastase. 

pancreatic (pan-kré-at’ik), a. [= F. paneréa- 
tique = Sp. pancredtico = Pg, It. pancreatico, < 
NL. pancreaticus,< pancreas, pancreas: see pan- 
creas.} Of or pertaining in any way to the pan- 
creas: as, a pancreatic nerve; pancreatic tissue. 
See cuts under pancreas and stomach.— Accessory 
pancreatic duct, an occasional supplementary duct, de- 
rived from the lesser pancreas, or some part of the head 
of the gland.—Pancreatic arteries, branches of the 
splenic artery, variable in size and number, supplying the 
pancreas.— Pancreatic juice, the special secretion of 
the pancreas. It is a clear viscid secretion, having an 
alkaline reaction. It contains proteid bodies in consid- 
erable quantity, and among them three distinct ferments, 
which have important uses in digestion. By them starch 
is rapidly converted into dextrose; fats are emulsified and 
also decomposed, and proteids are converted into pep-. 
tones, ‘The proteolytic action of pancreatic juice takes 
place in alxaline solution only.— Pancreatic plexus, a 
division of the cceliac plexus, accompanying the pancre- 
atic arteries.— Pancreatic secretion, Same as pancre- 
atic juice.— Pancreatic veins, small tributaries of the 
splenic vein. » . ι 

pancreatica (pan-kré-at’i-ki), n.; pl. pancrea- 
tice (-86). [NL., fem. of pancreaticus : see pan- 
creas.) A pancreatic artery. 

pancreatin (pan’kré-a-tin), ».  [< pancreat(ic) 
+ -in2.] A name formerly used for the active 
principle of the pancreatic juice. 

pancreatitic (pan’kré-a-tit’ik), a. [< Ῥαπογθ- 
atit(is) + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected with 
pancreatitis. 

pancreatitis (pan”kré-a-ti’tis),n. [NL., < pan- 
creas (-creat-) + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
pancreas. 110% 9) 

pancreatize (pan’kré-a-tiz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pancreatized, ppr. pancreatizing. [< pancrea- 
t(in) + -ἶσε.] Totreat with pancreatin, so as to 
digest more or less completely. 

pancreatoid (pan’kré-a-toid), a. [< Gr. πάγκρεας 
(κρεατ-), pancreas, + eldoc,form.} Resembling 
the pancreas in structure, function, or appear- 
ance. 

pancreatomy (pan-kré-at’6-mi), π. [ζ Gr. πάγ- 
κρεας, pancreas, + -τομία, <¢ téuverv, ταμεῖν, eut.] 
Incision into the pancreas. | 

pancreéctomy (pan-kré-ek’td-mi), nm. [< Gr. 
πάγκρεας, pancreas, + ἐκτέμνειν, ἐκταμεῖν, cut out, 
ς εκ, out, + réuvev, ταμεῖν, eut.] Excision of 
the pancreas or a part of it. 

panc-wheel (pangk’hwél), ». A wheel (for a 
vehicle) having the form of a disk, as in an- 
cient chariots. [Rare.] 

pancy}, ”.. An obsolete spelling of pansy. 

pand (pand), n. [<F. pente, a valance (influenced 
in form perhaps by. OF. pand, pan, the skirt of a 
gown: see panel), < pendre, hang: see pendant.] 
A narrow curtain attached to the top or to the 
lower part of a bed; a valance. [Scotch.] 

Where’s the... beds of state, pands, twilts, and testors, 

napery and broidered wark ? 

+ Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvi. 

panda (pan’di), ». [Nepal.] A carnivorous 

quadruped, Atlurus fulgens, of the arctoid series 

of fissiped Fere, representing a family 4lurida; 

the wah, chitwah, or red bear-cat. The animal 

inhabits the Himalayan regions in northern India and 





Panda (4tlurus fuigens). 


Tibet, is of the size of a large cat, of a bright-fulvous color 
above, black on the lower parts and limbs, and marked on 
the ears and snout with white; the tail is long and bushy. 


See Pandean. 
See pande- 
moniac, pandemonium. 


ough neither physiologically nor shonptiologteally pandall (pan-dal’), ». In her., a spindle-cross. 


Also pendall. 
[E. Ind., < pan, betel- 
leaf: see Ραπδ.]  Α small decorative box, usu- 





pandan 


ally of metal and especially of Indian manu- 
facture. Compare spice-boz. 


Pandanacez (pan-da-na’sé-6), n. (NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Pandanus + -acez.] A fam- 
ily of monocotyledonous shrubs and trees, 
typical of the order Pandanales, distinguished 


by the clustered or panicled spadices. It in- 
cludes four genera, of which Pandanus, the screw-pine, 
is the type, and 82 species, natives of the tropics of the 
old world and Oceania. They bear. very long and attenu- 
ate rigid leaves, set in three close-twisted spirals, with 
spiny margins and keel, and often with recurved thorns. 

e small sessile many-bracted dicecious flowers are desti- 
tute of floral envelops and contain numerous stamens, or 
a single ovary of one carpel followed by a large roundish 
multiple fruit of many carpels united in spiral rows, pulpy 
within, and with a fleshy or woody surface. 


Pandanus (pan-da’nus),”.. [NL., < Malay pan- 
dang, native name.}| A genus of plants, the 
screw-pines, type of the family Pandanacez 


and of the order Pandanales. It includes about 50 
species, all tropical, natives especially of the Malayan, Mas- 
carene, and Seychelles islands, with a few on the Austra- 


lL. 





Flower and Fruit of Pandanus tectortus. 


lian, African, and Asiatic continents. They are usuall 
erect, with robust or slender trunk, unbranched or wit 
upwardly curved candelabrum-like branches, which pro- 
duce strong aérial roots. Theroundish fruit is often pen- 
dulous and sheathed with colored bracts. See screw-pine, 
chandelier-tree, keora-oil, and tent-tree. 

pandar, pandaress, ete. See pander, etc. 

pandation arti mn. [< L. pandatio(n-), 
a@ warping, < pandare, bend, bow, curve, warp. ] 
A yielding, bending, or warping: sometimes 
used with reference to architectural members 
or construction. 

Pandean (pan’dé-an), a.andn. [Irreg.< L. Pan, 
< Gr. Παν, Pan: see Pan’. No L. or Gr. form 
supporting Pandean occurs.] Of or pertaining 
rr νὴ Also spelled Pandxan.— Pandean pipes. 
Same as Pan's pipes (which see, under pipe). 

The wind playing Pandean pipes and whistling down 


the chimney-pots. 
. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, iv. 


ΤΙ. n. A member of a Pandean band, travel- 
ing musicians who played on Pandean pipes, 
drums, tambourines, etc. 


pandect (pan’dekt), η. sually in plural pan- 
dects, < Ἐ. pandectes = Sp. Pg. pandectas = It. 
pandette, ς L. pandectz, pl. of pandecta, also 


pandectes,< Gr. πανδέκτης, all-receiving, all-con- 
taining; pl. πανδέκται, a name fora general uni- 
versal dictionary or encyclopedia, later also 
the Pandects of Justinian; < πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
δέχεσθαι, receive.} 1. A digest or comprehen- 
sive treatise; a treatise containing the whole 
of any science. 
Therefore, by Faith’s pure rayes illumined, 


These sacred Pandects I desire to read. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


Thus thou, by means wh‘ch th’ ancients never took, 
A pandect mak’st, and universal book. 
Donne, On Coryat’s Crudities, 

Specifically —2. pl. [cap.] A collection of Ro- 
man civil law made by the emperor Justinian 
in the sixth eentury, containing decisions or 
judgments of lawyers, to which the emperor 
gave the force and authority of law. This com- 
pilation, the most important of the body of Roman civil 
law, consists of fifty books. Also called the Digest. 

pandemia (pan-dé’mi-#), π. [NL., < Gr. πανδή- 
µιος, belonging to all the people, ς πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + δῆμος, a district, the people of a district: 
see deme?.] A disease which affects the peo- 
ple of a whole country generally; a very wide- 
spread epidemic. 

pandemic (pan-dem’ik), a.andn. [= F. pan- 
démique == Pg. It. pandemico, ς L. as if *pan- 
demicus, < LL. pandemus, ¢ Gr. πάνδηµος, public, 
belonging to the whole people, ς πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ dijuoc, people, country: see deme?2.) J, a. 
Incident to a whole people; as, a pandemic 
disease. 


Those instances bring a consumption, under the notion 
of a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular disease 
to England. Harvey, Consumptions. 


II, πι, A pandemic disease, 
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pandemoniac, pandemoniac (pan-dé-m0’ni- 
ak), a. [< pandemonium + -ac (after demoniac).] 
Of or pertaining to pandemonium; character- 
istic of pandemonium. 
pandemonium, pandemonium (pan-dé-mo’ni- 
um), 2 [=F. pandémonium = Sp. pandemonio 
= Pg. pandemonium, < NI. Pandemonium (Mil- 
ton), ς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + δαίμων, a demon: 
see ἄεπιοπ.] 1. The abode of all the demons 
or evil spirits; hell: a name invented and used 
by Milton rather as a proper name than a gen- 
eral term. | 
Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers. Milton, P. L., i. 756. 
Hence—2. Any lawless, disorderly, and noisy 
place or assemblage.—3. A loud noise, as from 
pandemonium. η 

Suddenly a regular pandemonium of shrieks, and direct- 

ly the scurrying by of a number of the sable birds. 
Amer. Nat., XXITI, 20, 
pander (pan’dér), η. [Also written pandar, for- 
merly also pandor ;-< ME. Pandare, Pandarus, 
name of the man who, according to Boceaccio’s 
poem ‘‘ Filostrato” and Chaucer’s paraphrase 
and expansion of it, ‘Troilus and Criseyde,” 
and Shakspere’s play ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 
procured for Troilus the love and good graces 
of Cressida (in Chaucer Criseyde), The name 
appears in the fabulous histories of Dictys Cre- 
tensis and Dares Phrygius as that of a soldier. 
No such person is mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture; but Homer and Vergil mention a Pandarus 
(Gr. Ildvdapoc) who was a leader of the Lycians, 
auxiliary to the Trojans; and Vergil mentions 
another Pandarus, a son of Aleanor, ecompan- 
ion of Aineas.] 1. One who caters for the lusts 
of others; a male bawd; a pimp or procurer. 

If you ever prove false to one another, since I have 
taken such pains to bring you together, jet all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world’s end after my name; 
call them all Ραπάατε; let all constant men be Troiluses, 
all false women Cressids, and all brokers-between Pan- 
dars! hak., T. and C., 111. 2. 210, 
Hence—2. One who ministers to the gratifiea- 
tion of any of the baser passions of others. 

What goodl i 
Should to tp althyvieind the Poraee be. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 49. 
pander (pan’dér), v. [Also pandar ; < pander, 
n.| I, tntrans. 1. To cater for the lusts of 
others.—2. To minister to others’ passions or 
prejudices for selfish ends. 

This most mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable 
prerogative of Christ’s diadem [excommunication] serves 
for nothing with them but to prog and pander for fees. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


He had, during many years, earned his daily bread by 
pandering to the vicious taste of the pit. Macaulay. 
ΤΙ. trans. To cater for the gratification of the 
lusts or passions of; pimp for. 
Reason pandars will Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4, 88. 
panderage (pan’dér-aj), ». [< pander + -age ] 
The act of pandering. Imp. Dict. 
panderess (pan‘dér-es), π. [Also pandaress, 
pandress ; < pander + -ess.] A female pander ; 
8 procuress. 
panderism(pan’dér-izm),n. [Also pandarism; 
< pander + -ism.] The character or occupation 
of a pander. 
But that I must consider such as spaniels 
To those who feed and clothe them, I would print 
Thy panderism upon thy forehead. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 3. 
panderize (pan’dér-iz), ο. i.; pret. and pp. pan- 
derized, ppr. panderizing. [Also pandarize; < 
pander + -ize.] Το act the part of a pander. 
Your father shall not say I pandarizde, 
Or fondly winkt at your affection. 
Marston, The Fawne, iii. 
panderly (pan’dér-li), a. . [Also pandarly; < 
pander + -ly1.] Pimping; panderous; actirz 
the pander. 
O you pandarly rascals! Shak., M. W. of W.,iv. 2. 122. 
pandermite (pan’dér-mit), ». [ς Panderma, a 
town on the Sea of Marmora, + -ite2.] See 


priceite. 
panderous (pan’dér-us), a. [Also pandarous ; 
< pander + -ous.] Of or pertaining to, or char- 


acteristic of, a pander or panderism. 


I saw her once before (five days since 1), 
And the same wary pandarous diligence 
Was then bestowed on her. 
Middleton, The Witch, iii. 2. 
pandiculated (pan-dik’i-la-ted), a. [< L. pan- 
diculatus, pp. of pandiculari, stretch oneself, < 
ra anil spread out.] Stretched out; extended. 
sh. 
pandiculation (pan-dik-i-la’shon),n, [=F. pan- 
diculation = Sp. pandiculacion = Pg. pandicu- 


Ῥαπάοτίᾶς 


lagdo, <i. pandiculari, pp. pandiculatus, stretch 
oneself out: see, pandiculated.] Α agp | 
of.one’s self, as when one is newly awake 
from sleep, or sleepy or fatigued; a restless- 
ness and inclination to stretch observed at the 
outset of certain paroxysms of fever, hysteria, 
etc.: sometimes, somewhat incorrectly, used 
in the sense of ‘yawning.’ 

In the next edition of my opium confessions, . 
mere dint of pandiculation, I 


mine from ever again 
shall think fit to make, 


. » by 
will terrify all readers of 
questioning any postulate that I 

De Quincey, Confessions. 


Pandinide (pan-din‘i-dé), 2. pl. [NL. (Thorell, 


1876), < Pandinus (the typical genus) + -idz.] 
A family of scorpions, containing the largest 
forms known, and well represented in the 
United States. The sternum is pentagonal and longer 


than broad, the immovable mandibular finger is desti- 
tute of teeth, and the hands are large and flattened, and 


generally broader than long. 

Pandion (pan-di’on),». [NL., <L. Pandion, < 
Gr. Ἠανδίων, in legend the father of Ῥτοσηο, 
who was changed into a swallow.] The only 
gone of Pandionide, founded by Jules César 

avigny in 1809; the ospreys or fishing-hawks. 
See cut under αρχη. 

Pandionide (pan-di-on’i-dé), n. pl. [NIL., < 
Pandion + -idz.| A family of Rapiores, repre- 
sented by the genus Pandion; the ospreys. The 
plumage is peculiar in lacking aftershafts, being compact 
and closely imbricated, and oily ; the legs are closely fea- 
thered, having no flag ; the head is closely feathered to the 
eyes; there is a slight occipital crest; the remiges and 
rectrices are hard, stiff, and acuminate ; the wings are long 
and pointed ; the tail is moderate ; the feet are immense- 
ly large, strong, and scabrous, with rough reticulations; 
the toes are cleft to the base, and the outer one is versatile ; 
the talons are large, of equal lengths, tapering and terete, 
not scooped out underneath; the bill is toothless with a 
large hook ; the nostrils are oval, oblique, non-tuberculate, 
and situated in the edge of the cere. There is no supra- 
ciliary shield, leaving the eyes flush with the side of the 
head. ‘The relationships of the family are with the buz- 
zards and eagles, the external modifications being all in 
adaptation to aquatic and piscivorous habits, 

pandionine (pan-di’6-nin), a. [< Pandion + 
-ine?,] Of or pertaining to the genus Pandion; 
or any of the groups which that genus is con- 
sidered to represent. 

pandit, x. Same as ocean 

pandle (pan‘dl),”. [Origin obscure.] Ashrimp. 

Prov. Eng.] 

pandle-whew (pan‘dl-hwi), π. The whewer 
or widgeon, Mareca penelope : so called from its 
fondness for shrimps. [Norfolk, Eng.] 

pandoor (pan’dér),n, [Also pandour, < F. pan- 
dour, pandoure : it occurs in Servian, Magyar, 
étc.: origin uncertain.]}.__1. A member of a 
foree orgarized by Baron Trenck in Croatia in 
1741, which became aregiment in the Austrian 
army and was noted for rapacity and cruelty ; 
hence, a brutal soldier or marauder. 

When leagued Oppression pour’d to Northern wars 
Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
Oampbell, Pleasures of Hope, i. 352. 

‘2. An armed servant or retainer. [Local in 
Croatia,. etc. ] 

These Pandurs, your 
lary. 


police, your mounted constabu- 
. J. Tucker, E. Europe, p. 155. 


seoiiyiaiae n. An obsolete spelling of pander. 


andora! (pan-d6‘rii),. [L., < Gr. Πανδώρα, lit. 
the all-endowed, ς πᾶς (παν-), all, + δῶρον, gift.] 
1. In class. myth., the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom all the gods and goddesses 
bestowed gifts.—2. In zool., a name (mostly 
generic) variously 
used. (a) In conch.: 
(1) The typical genus 
of Pandoridz. (2) [1.6.1 
A bivalve of this ge- 
nus. (0) In acalephs, a 
genus of beroid cteno- 
phorans. Zschscholtz, 
1800, . (ο) In entom.: 
(1) A genus.of dipte- 
rous insects, (2) A. 
genus of coleopterous. . 
insects, Chevrolat,, ς 
1843. (d) [. ¢.] A fish, Pagellus erythrinus, of the family 
Sparidz.—Pandora’s box, a box which Pandora was 
fabled to have brought from heaven, containing all human 
ills. She opened it, and all escaped and spread over the 
earth. At a later period it was believed that the box con- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the human race had not Pandora opened it, 
so that the blessings, with the exception of hope, escaped. 
pandora?, n. A variant of bandora for bandore}. 
pandore! (pan-dor’), π. Same.as bandorel. — 
pandore? (pan’dor), η. [Also pandoor ; origin 
obseure.] An oyster of a large variety found 
near Prestonpans on the Firth of Forth, much 
esteemed in England. . Stormonth. 
[NL., < Pan- 


Pandoridz (pan-dor’i-dé), η. | 
dora. + -idz,| A family of bivalve mollusks, 
the type of whichis the genus Pandora. The 





Pandora rostrata. 


Pandoride 


animal has the mantle-borders extensively connected, 
short siphons separated at their ends, a linguiform foot, 
and a single appendiculate branchia on each side. The 
shell is inequivalve, nacreous internally, with the hinge 
formed of lamelliform crests and the ligament internal. 
Species occur in almost all seas. A common American 
species is Pandora or Clidiophora trilineata. 
Pandorina (pan-d9-ri’ni), πι [NL. (Bory, 
1824), < Gr. Πανδώρα, Pandora, + -inal.]. A ge- 
nus of fresh-water grass-green algse included 


in the family Volvocacez. Every family or ceenobium 
consists of sixteen cells (rarely thirty-two) closely crowded 
together and surrounded by a thin gelatinous envelop, 
~ through which protrude two cilia from each'cell. ‘Non- 
sexual multiplication is accomplished by each of the 
sixteen cells breaking up into sixteen smaller cells, 
each of which becomes invested, with.a. gelatinous. en- 
yelop and grows to the size of the parent colony. Sexual 
reproduction is by means of gametes which vary in 
size and do not conjugate with gametes from the same 


colony. 

Pandorinez (pan-d6-rin’6-é6), -. Fis [NL., « 
Pandorina + -ex.] A former order of fresh- 
water grass-green algw, the genera of which 
are now included in the family Volvocacee, 

pandour, ”. See pandoor. 

pandowdy (pan-dou’di), ». [Also pandoulde ; 

origin not clear.] A pudding made of bread 
and apples baked together, usually cooked with 
molasses. | 

pandress (pan’dres), n. Same as panderess. 

pandura (pan-di’rii), ». A Neapolitan musical 
instrument, of a larger size than the mandolin, 
and strung with eight metal wires. It is played 
with a quill. 

pandurate (pan’di-rat), a. [= F. panduré, < 
L. as if *panduratus, ς pandura, a musical in- 
strument.}] Fiddle-shaped. 
pandurated (pan‘di-ra-ted), a. 
+ -ed2,] Same as pandurate. 
panduret (pan’dir), ».. 1. Same as pandura. 
—2; A short sword with a curved blade, used 
especially by hunters. Demmin, Weapons, 
p. 527. | 

panduriform (pan-diri-form), a. [= F. pan- 
duriforme, < Li. spandura, a. pandore (see pan- 
dore1), + forma, form.] Pandurate. 

pandy! (pan’di), n.; pl. pandies (-diz). [< L. 
pande, imp. sing. of pandere, extend; pande 
palmam, ‘hold out your hand,’ being the phrase 
used when the schoolmaster ordered his schol- 
ars to. hold out their hands, for punishment. ] 
A stroke on the palm of the hand, as with a 

“eane or strap: a punishment in schools. 
pandy! (pan’di), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. pandied, 
rat pandying. [< pandy1,n.] Toslap, as the 

and. 


"Ες pandurate 


And she boxed their ears, and thumped them over the 
head with rulers, and pandied their hands with canes. 
Kingsley, Water-Babies, p. 187. 
pl. Pandies (-diz). [From 
the surname Pdndé, “common amoug the high- 
easte Sepoys of the Bengal army.” Yule and 
Burnell.} A colloquial name for Sepoys who 
took part in the Indian mutiny of 1857-58. 
pandynamometer (pan-di-na-mom’e-tér), n. 
"τς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + E. dynamometer.) In 
mech., an instrument for indicating and re- 
cording the angular torsion of a rotating shaft 
which transmits power, or the moment of the 
driving-couple which turns the shaft, as a basis 
for the computation of the power transmitted. 
It consists of two toothed bevel-wheels, keyed to dif- 
ferent points of the shaft, which change their relative 
op angularly by the twisting of the shaft. An in- 
rmediate toothed bevel-wheel, supported on an arm 


keyed to the shaft and intermeshed with the other wheels, 
communicates motion to the pencil of a recording-appa- 


Dane! (pan), π. [Early mod. E. also pain; ¢ ME. 
pane, a paxt,< OF. pan, a pane, piece, panel, F. 
pan, askirt, lappet, panel (of a wall), side, = Sp, 
patio = Pg. It. panno, cloth, ς Τμ. pannus, a cloth, 
a garment, a head-band, «οί, bag, satchel, a 
rag, ete., ML. pannus, also panna, piece, = Gr. 
πήνος (Dorie also πᾶνος) (> L. panus), thread on 
the bobbin, woof, web. From the L. pannus, be- 
sides E. panel, are the diminutive panel, also 
pawn! (and pannicle?, counterpane?), From L. 
panus is ult. KE, panicle.) 1+. A distinct part or 
piece of any surface; a division; specifically, 
a marked division in a wall or fence. 

Vch pane of that place had thre gateg. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1088. 


The knyght shewed me a pore of the wall, and said, 
“Sir, see you yonder parte of the wall. which is newer than 
all the remnant?” 


Berners, tr, of Froissart’s Chron., IT; xxii. 
2+. Apale; a stake, 


To a pane on ende strongly thai tied, 
That other ende bare againe the ualey brode, ' 
Ful litill it held as thay forth glode. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 724. 


Pandy? (pan’di), ».; 
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3+. In costume: (a) A piece of cloth of a dif- 
ferent color inserted in a garment for orna- 
ment; a stripe or panel inserted in a garment. 
He [Lord Mountjoy] ware jerkins and round hose, ... 
with laced panes of russet cloath, 
, Fynes Moryson, ii. 46. (Nares.) 
Yon tissue slop, 
Yon holy-crossed pane. Marston, Satires, ii. 7. 
The Switzers weare no coates, but doublets and hose of 
nes intermingled with red and yellow, and some with 
lew, trimmed with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarce- 
net rising up between the panes. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 41, sig. E. 
(b) An opening or slash in a dress, either for 
the puxpess of displaying a garment under- 
neath or for the insertion of a piece of cloth 
of another color or fabric. —4t. A skirt, as of a 
coat; a lappet or flap; also, a robe, 
As soone as thei were come thei kneled to sir Gawein, 
and folded the panes of her mantels. 
Merlin (B. B. T. 8.), iii, 501. 


He lat bringe a cupe of seluer, 
And eke a pane of meniuier : 
Thanne he sede, “Haue this to thin honur.” | 
.. King Horn (Β. EB. Ἐ. Β.), Ρ. 64. 
Item ; j. pane furryd with menevere. 
ref Paston Letters, T. 483. 


Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet 1 had, 
... cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
5. A piece, part, or portion having mainly a 
plane surface and a rectangular or other defi- 
nite symmetrical shape. Specifically—(a) A plate 
of glass inserted in some aperture, as a window. 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane. 
Scott, Marmion, iv., Int. 
(6) A square in a checkered pattern. 


Quilles and fethers intermyxte with gossampine cotton 
gf sandrye colours and chekered lyke the panes of a cheste 


6. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
fed. Arber, p. 198). 
(c) A flat-dressed side or face of a stone or log. 
Pane is the hewn or sawn surface of the log. 
Laslett, Timber, p. 74. 


(d) A panel or division of a work; a sunken part sur- 
rounded by a border, (e) In trrigation, a subdivision of 
the irrigated surface between a feeder and an outlet-drain. 


The meadows first laid out are watered by contour chan- 
nels following the inequalities of the ground, .. . but in 
the more recent parts the ground is disposed in panes of 
half an acre, served by their respective feeders. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 410. 


(f) The side of a tower, spire, or other building. (g) One 
of the eight sides of the table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 
(4) One of the sides of a bolt-head or large nut. : Nuts are 
designated according to the number of sides, as six-paned 
nuts, eight-paned nuts, etc.—Fulminating pane, or 
’g pane, an electrical condenser, consisting of a 
pane of glass with sheets of tin-foil so attached to the two 
sides as to leave an uncovered margin of an inch or two: 
used like a Leyden jar in experiments with statical elec- 
tricity.—_Luminous pane, in elect., a sheet of glass cov- 
ered with pieces of metal foil, generally arranged in some 
ornamental design, which is rendered luminous by the dis- 
charge of an electrical condenser through the foil from 
point to point, 
panel (pan), v.t.; pret. and pp. paned, ppr. pan- 
ing. [< ME. panen; < pane}, ιν] To insert panes 
or panels in. See paned. 
pane?t (pain),. [« ME. pane, <OF. pane, panne, 
pene; penne, F. panne = Pr. pena, penna = OSp. 
pena, Ῥεβα, Sp. pana, a skin, hide, worsted, 
plush, < ML. panna, penna, skin, fur, perhaps 
a fem. form of Τι, pannus, a cloth, piece, ete.; 
otherwise another use of Τ,. penna, feather (cf. 
MHG. federe, feather, plush): see panel and 
pen2,) A hide or side of fur; fur. 
Ermyne and werr, callit panis, bestly furring, 
And haldin so without other discripcioune. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 100. 
pane® (pan), ”. [ς F. panne, the face of aham- 
mer; compare G. bahn (MHG. bane, ban), a 
way, road, plane, face of an anvil or hammer, 
See peen, with which this word has been con- 
founded.}| The striking face of a hammer. | 
paned (pand), a. [Early mod. E, also pained, 
pauned; ς ME. paned, ipaned ; < panel + -ed?.] 
11. Having panes, panels, or stripes of a differ- 
ent color inserted: as, paned hose or breeches, 
usually made full and stuffed out with cotton, 
ete. 
And a mantel of scarlet, 


Ipaned al with meniuer. 
King Horn (E. Ἐ. T. 5.) p. 122, 


With all the swarming generation 
Of long stocks, short yan'd hose, and huge stuff’d doublets. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 2. 
2. Provided with panes; composed of small 
panes or squares. 
Brick-paned, or frame buildings filled in with bricks. 
Stephen Girard’s Will. 
panegurie}, 7. Same as panegyry. 


panegyryt (pan’é-ji-Tl), πι. 


panegyty 


panegyret (pan’é-jir), π. [< Gr. πανήγυρις, ἃ gen. 
eral assembly: see panegyris.] Same as pane- 
gyric. Sylvester. 
panegyric (pan-é-jir’ik), a.andz. [=F. pané- 
gyrique, OF. panegeric = Sp. panegirico = Pg. 
anegyrico = It. panegirico, ζ L. panegyricus, 
audatory, a panegyrie, < Gr. πανηγυρικός, of or 
pertaining to a general assembly, solemn, fes- 
tive; as a noun, se. λόγος, a festival oration, 
eulogy, panegyric; < πανήγυρις, a general as- 
sembly, a high festival: see panegyris.] 1. a. 
Addressed to a festal assembly; Fo 
hence, containing praise or eulogy; of the na- 
ture of panegyrie; encomiastic. 
True fame demands not panegyric aid. | 
W. Harte, The Confessor. 
ΤΙ. πα. 1. A eulogy, written or spoken, in 
‘praise of some person or achievement; a for- 
mal or elaborate encomium. 
We give you Thanks, not only for your Presents, but 
your Compliments too. For this is not so much a mak- | 


ing of Presents as Panegyricks. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 198. 


A stranger preach’d at Euston Church, and fell into a 
handsome panegyricon my Lord’s new building the church. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1676. 
2. Praise bestowed on some person, action, or 
character; laudation: as, atone of exaggerated 
panegyric. | 
Let others. . bestrew the hearses of the great with 
panegyric. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xliii. 


Their characteristic excellences drew from him some of 
his heartiest bursts of eloquent panegyric. 
| Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 11. 10. 
=Syn. Encomium, etc. See eulogy. 
panegyrict (pan-é-jir’ik), v. ¢. [< panegyric, n.] 
To praise. 

I had rather be reproach’d for sobriety than caress’d for 
intemperance, and lampooned for a virtue than panegyr- 
ick'd for a vice. Gentleman Instructed, p. 589. | (Davies.) 

panegyrical (pan-é-jir’i-kal), a. [ς panegyric 
+ -al.| Same as paneqyrie. 

panegyrically (pan-é-jir’i-kal-i), adv. 
of panegyrie. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

panegyricon (pan-é-jir’i-kon), n.' [< NGr. πανη- 
γυρικόν (?), neut. of πανιῃυρικός, festival pane- 
gyric: see panegyric.| In the Gr. Ch., a col- 
lection of sermons by various authors to be read 
on festivals. There is no authorized book of this kind, 

a 


different collections being used in different places, so th: 
such books are not printed, but manuscript. 


panegyris (pa-nej’i-ris), n. [NL., ς Gr, πανή- 
γυριό, & general assembly, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
ἄγυρις, ἀγορά, assembly: see agora.| A festival; 
a publie meeting. 
Will there not open a glorious scene, when God (to use 
St. Paul's words) shall celebrate the grand 1s? 
S. Harris, On Isaiah liii., p. 262. πω 


The Olympic panegyris, though no longer the central 
point of attraction of a free Hellas, was still a reality, and 
its celebration continued for another two centuries. 

ο. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 330. 
panegyrise, v. See panegyrize. 
panegyrist (pan’é-jir-ist),». [=F. panégyriste 
= Sp. panegirista. = Pg. panegyrista = It. pane- 
girista, < LL. panegyrista, a eulogist, < LGr. 
πανηγυριστής, one who attends a panegyris, <¢ Gr. 
πανηγυρίζει», attend. a panegyris, deliver a pane- 
gyrie, < πανήγυρις, a general assembly: see pa- 
negyris.| One who writes or utters a panegyric ; 
one who bestows praise; a eulogist; an enco- 
miast. 

Conscience will become his panegyrist, and never forget 

to crown and extol him unto himself. 
| Sir T. browne, Christ. Mor., i. 84. 
panegyrize (pan’é-ji-riz), v.; pret. and pp. pane- 
gyrized, ppr. panegyrizing. [< Gr. πανηγυρίζει», 
attend a public assembly, deliver a panegyric: 
see panegyrist.| I, trans. To praise highly; 
write or pronounce a panegyric¢ or eulogy on. 


‘And therefore did none of His disciples exaggerate or 
panegyrize the accomplishments of their Great Master, 
but relate matter of fact only. 

Evelyn, True Religion, IT. 145. 

In another part of this letter . . . he panegyrizes the 
camp hospital of the Queen. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 14. 


II, intrans. To indulge in panegyric; bestow 
praises. Bailey, 1731. 
Also spelled panegyrise. 


By way 


[ς Gr. πανήγυρις, a 
general assembly, a high festival: see panegy- 
ris.| 1. Afestival; a public meeting: same as 
panegyris. 

Whether this may not. be not only in Pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn Paneguries, 
in Theatres, porches, or what other place or way may win 
most upon the people to receive at once both recreation 
and instruction, let them in autority consult, 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Pref, 
2. A panegyric. 





paneity 


paneityt (pai-né’i-ti)).. [<L. panis, bread (see 
pain2), + -e-ity.] The state or condition of be- 
ing bread. 
_Romish Bakers. praise the Deity. 
They chipp’d while yet in its Paneity, 
Prior, To Ε', Shepherd. 


panel (pan’el), π. [Formerly also pannel; < 
ME. panel, panele, a piece of cloth, a sort of 
saddle, a list (of names), etc., = D. paneel = 
G. panele = Sw. Dan. panel, wainscot, ς OF. 
panel, paneau, ae A penel, penneau, panneel, 
pannel, a panel, I. panneau = Sp. panela = Pg. 
anello = It. pannello, < ML. pannellus, a panel, 
im. of L. pannus, cloth, rag: see panel-] 1. 
A piece, especially a rectangular piece, as of 
cloth, parchment, or wood. Specifically —(at) A 
sige of cloth put on a horse’s back to serve as a sort of sad- 


e, or placed under a saddle to prevent the horse’s back 
from being galled; also, a pad or pallet used as a saddle. 


Broght thai nother on his bak, 
Ne sadel ne panel, ) ; 
Cursor Mundi, 1. 14, 982. (Hncye. Dict.) 
They ride on bullocks with pannels, as we terme them, 
girts, and bridles. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 221. 


(0) Formerly, the slip of parchment containing the names 
of those who were summoned to serve upon a jury; a 
jury-list. . See def. 3. 


Shal neither kynge ne kny3gte, constable ne meire, 
Ouer-lede the comune, ne to the courte sompne, 
Ne put hem in panel, to don hem pligte here treuthe. 
Piers P.owman (B), iii. 315. 
He [the sheriff] returns the names of the jurors in a pan- 
el (a little pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to 
the writ. _ Blackstone, Com., 111. xxiii. 
(c) In painting, a piece of wood, generally of oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar, on which a picture is painted as on 
canvas; also, a picture painted on such a piece of. wood. 
The earliest paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels. which were composed of various pieces of wood 
cemented together. 
He gave the Pannel to the Maid. 
Smiling and court’sying, “Sir,” she said, 
“T shall not fail to tell my Master.” 
Prior, Protogenes and Apelles. 


2. A surface or compartment of a surface more 
or less distinct from others: a term used more 
especially in architecture and the constructive 


arts. In particular —(a) Any area slightly sunk below or 
raised above the general face of the surrounding work; a 
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Panels.— Section of the south door of the Baptistery at Florence. 
(By Andrea Pisano.) 


compartment of a wainscot or ceiling, or of the surface 
of a wall, etc., sometimes inclosing sculptured ornament. 


This fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 
scot; then one of you will prove a shrunk panel and, like 
green timber, warp, warp. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 89. 


(b) In joinery, a tympanum or thin piece of wood, framed 
or received in a groove by two upright pieces or styles, 
and two transverse pieces or rails: as, the panels of doors, 
window-shutters, etc. See cut under dvor. (c) In ma- 
sonry, one of the faces of a hewn stone. (d) In dress-mak- 
ing, an ornament of a skirt, consisting usually of a broad 
piece of stuff appliqué, or of embroidery, or the like, mak- 
ing a definite stripe on each side different from the rest 
of the skirt, leaving part of the original material between. 
(e) In bookbinding, a part of the side depressed below the 
general surface, or the space on the back between two 
bands. (f) In coal-mining, a separate compartment or 
area of a coal-seam, divided from thé adjacent ones by 
thick masses or ribs of coal, 40, 50, or even 60 yards wide. 
Such panels may measure 300 feet or more on a side. 


3. In law: (a) The persons summoned to sit on 


ajury. (0) The jury selected for the trial of a 


cause. 
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judgment in its favour ends 
en all the pannel are its friends. 
Green, The Spleen. 
(ο) In Scots law, the aceused person in a crim- 
inal action from the time of his appearance. 
—4t. The stomach of a hawk. 


Meates web endew sonest and maketh the hardest panel. 


A 
WwW 


panel-strip (pan‘el-strip), η. 


pangenesis 


A narrow piece 
of wood or metal to cover a joint between two 
panels, or between a post and a panel, as on 
the outside. of a railroad-car. 


panel-thief (pan‘el-théf), n. A thief who steals 


by the aid of a sliding panel, a secret door, or 
any similar device; a robber in a panel-house. 


A Perfect Booke for Kepinge of Sparhawkes or Goshawkes, p. 7. panel-truss (pan’el-trus), . A truss in which 
5. Milit., a carriage for the transportation of the timbers or bars are arranged in a regular 


a mortar and its bed.— 6. In sporting, a rail in 
a post-and-rail fence, 
In the jar of the panel rebounding, 
In the crash oi the splintering wood 
In the ears to the earthshock resounding, 
In the eyes flashing fire and blood! 
A. L. Gordon, Poems, p. 116. 
Bottom panel, one of the panels of the lowest tier in a 
paneled door.— Flush panel. See jlush?.—F-panel, in 
wainscoting, doors of furniture, and the like, a panel hav- 
ing the shape of the Greek letter ore pani, (a) 
In arch., a panel so placed that the fibers of the wood lie 
in a horizontal position. (6) In carp., a panel whose longer 
dimension is horizontal.— Panel game, See panel-game. 
— Raised panel, in carp., etc., a panel of which the face 
projects beyond the surrounding frame or plane.— Stand- 
ing | ας. in carp., a panel whose longer dimension is ver- 
a = T-panel, a panel having the general shape of the 
etter |. 
panel (pan’el), v. ¢.; pret. and Pp. paneled, pan- 
elled, ppr. paneling, panelling... [Formerly also 
pannel; < panel, π.] 11. To place a panel or 
saddlecloth on; saddle. | 
He. . . pannelled his squire’s beast. 
Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, L iii. 3. (Davies.) 


2. To form with panels; divide into or deco- 
rate with panels: as, to panel a wainscot; to 
panel a dress. 
Mr. Wall describes the church in full, its vast width, 
breadth, height from marble floor to panelled dome. 
W. Μ. Baker, New Timothy, p. 170. 
3. To decorate with medallions or spaces of any 
shape framed and occupied by a design differ- 
ent from that of the rest of the ground.—4. In 
teleg., to arrange in parallel, as wires, 
panel-door (pan’el-dér), π. See door, 1. 
panel-furring (pan’el-fér’ing),n. Inapassen- 
ger-car, horizontal bars or strips of wood be- 
tween the posts. The exterior panels are fas- 
tened to the furring. 
panel-game (pan’el-gam), n. Theft or cheat- 
ing practised by the aid of a sliding panel (by 
means of which valuables may be abstracted 
from a room without the oeceupant’s know- 
ledge) or any similar device, as in a panel- 
house. 
panel-house (pan’el-hous), n. A house, espe- 
cially a house of ill fame, in which the, panel- 


game is practised. . 

paneling, panenin (pan’el-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of panel, v.] 1. The making of panels, as in 
a door.— 2. Panels collectively: as, the panel- 
ing of a ceiling. 

The very old wainscot which composed the floor and 
the paneiling of the room was scrubbed with a degree of 
labour which the Scottish housewife rarely bestows on her 
most costly furniture. Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. v. 
8. The diversifying of a surface by means of 
panels. 

Panelling was used for the adornment of external walls 
from the earliest ages down at least to the destruction of 
Babylon. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch:, 1. 162. 


panellation} (pan-e-la’shon),”. [Also pannel- 
lation; < ML. pannellatio(n-), < *pannellare, im- 
panel,< pannellus, panel: see panel.] The act 
of impaneling a jury. 
They in the said panellation did put Rich, Wotton, ... 


and other privileged persons, which were not wont ancient- 
ly to be impannelled. 


A. Wood, Annals of Univ. of Oxford, an.1516. pangaling (pang’ga-ling), η. 
A picture y/in, 1. 
pangenesis (pan-jen’e-sis), 1. 


panel-picture (pan’el-pik’tir), 7. 
painted ona panel. See panel, n., 1 (ο). 


panel-plane (pan’el-plan), η. In carp., a plane 


having a handle (called a toat) and a long stock, 
which may be deeper than that of a jack-plane. 
panel-planer (pan’el-pla’nér), π. 1. A plan- 
ing-machine for dressing the surface of panels 
and feathering their edges to fit them to the 
grooves in the stiles.—2. A machine for rab- 
beting down the edges of panels, so as to leave 
the middle part raised; a panel-raiser. 
panel-rail (pan’el-ral), n. In a passenger-car, 
a panel-furring strip extending from end to end 
of the ear, and notched into the posts. 
panel-raiser (pan’el-ra/zér),m. A machine for 
forming araised per on a board by rabbeting 
away a part of the surface around the edges. 
Some forms cut a molding about the panel. 
panel-saw (pan’el-s4), ».. A saw used for cut- 
ting very thin wood. Its blade is about 26 inch- 
es long, and it has about six teeth to the inch, 


pan-fish (pan’fish), η. 


pang? (pang), v. t. 


succession of rectangles or panels diagonally 


panel-wheel (pan’el-hwél), n. In glass-engrav- 


ing, ® wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sides more or less sloped or curved. 


Panel worries Coat Anes king), 4. In coal- 


mining, a method of working a coal-mine by 
which the colliery is divided into panels. See 
panel, n.,2 (f). 

panetert, ”. See panters. 

paneulogism (pan-ii’lo-jizm), π. [< Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + ευλογία, eulogy: see eulogy.] Bu- 
logy of everybody and everything; indiscrimi- 
nate praise. [Rare.] 


With all its excellencies—and they are many— her book 
has a trace of the cant of paneulogism. National Rev. 


1. A fish of the right 
size and quality for frying whole in a pan. 
This fish is a good pan-fish, 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 323. 
2. A saucepan-fish or casserole-fish; the king- 
crab, Limulus polyphemus. 
panful (pan’ful), πι Is pani + -ful.] The 
quantity that a pan will hold. 
pang! (pang),”. [Barly mod. E. also pangue (in 
imitation of Frenchified spellings like tongue, 
ete.); < ME. *pange (in derived verb pangen), an 
altered form of prange, pronge, pang, throe (by 
loss of r, due toconfusion, perhaps, with pinch, 
pine2, Ἐ.. poindre= AS. pyngan,< L. pungere (see 
point), stab, ete., but paralleled by the similar 
case of. speak, ς AS. specan for sprecan): see 
prong. he W. pang, a pang, convulsion, 
may be from E.] A sudden paroxysm of pain; 
a transitory or recurring attack of agony; an 
acute painful spasm}; a throe; hence, a sudden 
and bitter sentiment of sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, injury, ete. 
The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when α giant dies... Shak., M. for M,, iii. 1. 80. 


Haste, virgins, haste, for 1 lie weak and faint 
Beneath the pangs of love.. Quarles, Emblems, v. 2. 


Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a Litter thought. 
Whittier, Naples. 


=Syn. Anguish, Torture, etc. (see agony), twinge, gripe, 
ache, suffering. 
pang}t (pang),v.t [( ME. pangen; < pangl, π.] _ 
To cause to suffer a pang or pangs; pain; tor- 
ture. 


His chylde in the - lence was in Ieopardy, 
And sore panged that he myght not meue hym, 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T, 8.), p. 47. 


. I eilere myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. 
Shak , Cymbeline, iii. 4. 98. 


[Perhaps a var. of equiv. 
pamp, by some association with pangl.] To 
press; cram, in any way; cram with food. 
| Prov. Eng. and Seotch.] 


It [drink] kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou ο’ knowledge. 
Burns, Holy Fair. 


Same as pango- 


[NL., < Gr. mac 
(παν-), all, + γένεσις, production. }] A provision- 
al hypothesis advanced by Darwin to explain 


the phenomena of reproduction in organisms. 
It rests on the assumptions that the organic units (cells) 
of which an organism is composed differ from one an- 
other according to the function of the organ to which 
they belong; that they undergo multiplication by bud- 
ding or proliferation, giving rise to minute gemmules, 
which are diffused to a greater or less extent throughout 
every part of each organism ; that these gemmules pos- 
sess the properties which the unit had when they were 
thrown off; and that when they are exposed to certain 
conditions they give rise to the same kind of cells from 
~which they were derived. The name is also applied to 
the theory or doctrine that every organism has its origin 
in a simple cell called a pangenetic cell. 


I venture to advance the hypothesisof Pangenesis, which 
implies that every separate part of the whole organisation 
reproduces itself. So that ovules, spermatozoa, and pol- 
len-grains — the fertilized egg or seed, as well as buds— 
include and consist of a multitude of germs thrown off 
from each separate part or unit. 

Darwin, Var, of Animals and Plants, IT. 350. 











pangenetic 


pangenetic (pan-jé-net’ik), α. [< NL. pangene- 
sis, after genetic.] Of or pertaining to pangen- 
esis. ) 
angeometry (pan-jé-om’et-ri), nm. [< Gr. rac 
αρ, all, TE peonetry.3 Lobachevski’s name 
for his non-Euclidean geometry considered 
as @ general geometric theory which includes 
the ordinary geometry as a special case. (1855. ) 
pangful (pang’ful),@ [ς pang) +-ful.) Full 
of pangs; tortured; suffering. 
Overwhelmed with grief and infirmity, he bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. €3 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VII. 224. (Davies.) 
pangless (pang’les),a. [< pang! + -less.] Free 
from pang or pain. 
Pr d a light and να ek: et 
ge (‘ pa Byron, Το Thyrza. 
pangolin (pang-go’lin),». [Malay peng-goling, 
roller.j 1. A sealy ant-eater; a phatagin; 
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Long-tailed Pangolin (Alanis /omgicauda), 


any edentate quadruped of the genus Manis or 
the family Manidz (which see). Also pengo- 
lin.—2. [σαρ.] [NL.:] A genus of pangolins. 
J. E. Gray. Also Pangolinus (Rafinesque).— 
Long-tailed pangolin, Manis longicauda, 

pangoniet, ». [< OF. pangonie = Sp. It. pan- 
gonia, < L. pangonius, pangonus, <. Gr, *ray- 
γώνιος, some precious stone, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
γωνία, angle.}| Some precious stone. Minsheu. 

pangrammatist (pan-gram’‘a-tist), ». [< Gr. 
mac (παν-), all, + γραµµατιστής, one who teaches 
letters: see grammatist.]| One who oceupies 
himself with framing sentences containing 
every letter of the alphabet. An example of such 


sentences is, “John Ρ. Brady, give me a black-walnut box 
of quite a small size.” 4 

panguet, x. An obsolete spelling of pang}. 

panhandle (pan’han’dl), n. The handle of.a 
pan; hence, along narrow strip projecting like 
the handle of a frying-pan. Specifically [cap.], in 
the United States, a long narrow strip projecting from the 
State or Territory of which it forms a part, and interposed 
between two other States or Territories: as, the Panhandle 
of idaho; the Punhandle of West Virginia, projecting north- 
ward between Pennsylvania and Ohio, 


panharmonicon (pan-hir-mon’i-kon), x. [NL., 
€ Gr. πᾶς (παν-). all, + ἁρμονικός, harmonic, musi- 
eal: see harmonic.] , A mechanical musical in- 
strument of the orehestrion class, invented by 
J.N.Maelzel in 1800. Also called Orpheus-har- 
monica, _ 

Panhellenic (pan-he-len’ik), a. [= F. panhel- 

lénique (cf. Gr. Πανελλήνιος, of all the Greeks, 
neut. Πανελλήνιον, the whole Greek people), < 
Gr. Πανέλληνες, all the Greeks, < πᾶς (παν-), all, 
Ἕλληνες, Greeks, Hellenes: see Hellene, Hel- 
lenic.| Pertaining to or concerning all Hel- 
‘las, or all persons, interests, achievements, ete., 
belonging or pertaining to the Greek race: as, 
the Panhellenic festival or games at Olympia. 

Panhellenion, Panhellenium (pan -he-lé’ni- 
on, -umM), 2.; pl Panhellenia (-i). [NL., <.Gr. 
Πανελλήνιον, the whole Greek people, neut. of 
Πανελλήνιος, of all the Greeks: see Panhellenic. } 
A council or congress or a building or temple 
representing, or interesting in common, all 
Greece or all the Greeks. 

Panhellenism (pan-hel’en-izm), η. [= F. pan- 
hellénisme; as Panhellen(ic) +,-ism.], 1. The 
desire or effort to unite all Greeks into one 
political body: an idea which in the third cen- 
tury B. C. was put into partial and incomplete 
realization in the Achean League, and in mod- 
ern times was pursued at the beginning of the 
present century by the Greeks and their sympa- 
thizers in Europe and America, and is still the 
cherished hope of modern Greek statesmen.— 
2. The general body of interests and ideas hav- 
ing to do with all persons and things of Greek 


a 

Panhellenist (pan-hel’en-ist), η. [ς Panhellen- 
(ic) + -ist.] One who favors Panhellenism, or 
is affected in any way by Panhellenism, in 
either of its senses. 
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Panhellenium, η. See Panhellenion. 

panhistophyton (pan-his-tof’i-ton), ». [NL., 
so called as being found in all the tissues of the 
silkworm; < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + ἱστός, web, 
tissue (see histoid), + Φυτόν, plant.] A name 
used by Lebert to denote one of those bacteria- 
like organisms which, according to Pasteur’s 
experiments, accompany and possibly cause 
the destructive disease in the silkworm of com- 
merce, Sericaria mori, known as pebrine. The 
are small ellipsoid or somewhat elongated bodies, whic 


may penetrate through all parts of the caterpillar and the 
κα butterfly, where they multiply with great rapidity. 


anic! (pan’ik),. [Formerly also panick, pan- 

ites < ME. pantk, ς AS. λα = OLG. ή = 

MHG. phenich, pfenich, venich, vench = F. panic 

= It. panico, < Li. panicum, also panicium (> Sp. 

panizo= Pg. pamco, panico = It. panicio), panic, 

panic-grass, ς panis, bread: see pain?.] A grass 
of the genus Panicum. 
Panyk and mylde in hoote and drie is sowe 


As nowe. Light, resolute lande thai desire, 
Palladius, husbondrie (E, E. T. 8.), p. 106. 


Betwixt Turin and Sian I saw a strange kind of corne 
that I never saw before; but I have read of it. 1 18 called 
Panicke. ‘Coryat, Crudities, 1. 102. 

panic? (pan’ik),a.and». [Formerly also pan- 
ich, panique, pannique ; < F. panique = Sp. panico 
= Pg. It. panico, panic, a panic, ¢ Gr. Ila- 
νικός, belonging to Pan, neut. τὸ πανικόν (with 
or without δείµα, fear), panic fear (L. lympha- 
ticus pavor: see lymphatic2), sudden or ground- 
less fear, such as is caused by sounds heard 
at night in lonely places, supposed ‘to. be in- 
spired by Pan,,< Πάν, Pan: see Pan3.] J. a. 1. 
[cap.] Of or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Baechie and Panic figures.—2. Inspired or as 
if inspired by Pan: applied to extreme or sud- 

den fright: as, panic fear. 
These are panic terrors 


You fashion to yourself. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, v. 1. 


He had also the power of striking terrors, especially such 
as were vain and superstitious: whence they came to be 
called panic terrors, Bacon, Fable of Pan. 

II, ». 1. A sudden fright, particularly a sud- 
den and exaggerated fright affecting a number 
of persons at once; terror without visible or ap- 
preciable cause, or inspired by a trifling cause 
or by misapprehension of danger. 

Many of the Moors, in their panic, flung themselves from 
the bridge, and perished in the Guadayra; others were 


cut ‘down and trampled under the hoofs of friends and 
foes. Irving, Moorish Chronicles, xviii. 


Panic is an outburst of terror affecting a multitude in 
common, and rendered more furious by sympathy or in- 
fection. A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 61. 


Specifieally— 2, An exaggerated alarm which 
takes possession of a trading community on 
the occurrence of a financial crisis, such as may 
be caused by the failure of an important bank, 
or the exposure of a great commercial swindle, 
inducing a general feeling of distrust, and im- 
pelling to hasty and violent measures to secure 
immunity from possible loss, thus often pre- 
cipitating a general financial disaster which 
was at first only feared.=$yn, 1, Apprehension, 
Fright, etc. See alarm. 

panicalt (pan‘i-kal), a. [< panic? + -al.] Same 
as panic?, 

pan-ice (pan’is), x, Ice formed along the shore, 
and subsequently loosened and driven by winds 
and currents: used only in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The gradual rise of the land [in Labrador] for a second 

time brings the successively rising surfaces under the in- 
fluence not only of pan-ice, but of snow-drifts acting in 


the manner described. ; 
H, Y. Hind, in Can, Naturalist, N. 8., VIII..277. 


Panices (pa-nis’é-é), n. pl. [NL., < Panicum 
+ -ex.] A tribe of grasses characterized by 
spikelets containing but one complete flower, 
by the awnless flowering glume and hardened 
fruit-bearing one, and by pedicels jointed to 
the spikelet, but not to the rachis. It includes 
25 genera, of which Panicum is the type, and Paspalum, 


Chetochloa, Cenchrus, and Pennisetum are among the 
more important, 


panic-grass (pan’ik-gras), η. Same as panic}. 
panicky (pan’ik-i),a. [< panie (panick) + -y1.] 
Of or pertaining to panic; inclined to panic or 
sudden fright; disposed to disseminate panic ; 
affected by panic: used particularly with refer- 
ence to operations of trade or commerce: as, 
the market was very panicky. [Colloq.] 
The injury to crops is not sufficient to cause any. panicky 
feeling. The American, VIII. 334, 
Our national party conventions have come to be panicky 


hordes, the prey of intrigues and surprises. 
R ο se New Princeton Rev., V. 206, 


panier!, ». 


Panionic 


panicle (pan’i-kl), π. [= F. panicule = Sp. 

Hep μὴ panoja = Pg. panicula = It. panicolo, 
L. panicula, a tuft on enact a panicle, dim. 

of panus, thread woun 
upon the bobbin in a 
shuttle: see panel.] A 
form of inflorescence 
produced, in its simple 
and normal type, when a 
raceme becomes irregu- 
larly compound by some 
of the pedicels develop- 
ing into peduncles, each 
bearing several flowers 
or branching again and 
again in the same order. 
In the compound clusters thus 
produced, the secondary and 
tertiary ramifications usually 
differ in type, giving rise to 
a mixed inflorescence; hence 
the term panicle, as generally 
employed in botanical descrip- 
tions, signifies any loose and 
diversely branched cluster in 
which the flowers are pedicel- 
late. See also cuts under Adlu- 
mia, inflorescence, melic-grass, Indica. 
oat, and Osmunda. 

panicled (pan’i-kld),; a. [< panicle + -ed?.] 
Furnished with panicles; arranged in or like 
panicles. 

panic-monger (pan’ik-mung’gér), 7”... One who 
creates or endeavors to create panics: used in 
contempt. The Nation, Dec. 20, 1883. 

panicograph (pan-i’k6-graf), n. Same as pan- 
iconograph. 

panicography (pan-i-kog’ra-fi), 1. 
paniconography. 

paniconogranph (pan-i-kon’6-graf), n. [As pan- 
iconograph-y.) «Α plate or a print produced by 
paniconography. 

paniconographic (pan-i-kon-6-graf‘ik), a. [< 
paniconograph-y + -ic.] Relating to or produced 

ο η τος 

paniconography (ραπ-ἲ-κό-ποσ΄τα-β),π. [< Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + εἰκών, an image.(see icon), + 
γράφειν, write.] A commercial process for pro- 
ducing a design in relief on a zine plate adapted 
for printing in a press. It is a form of zincog- 
raphy. 

panic-stricken, panic-struck (pan’ik-strik’n, 
-struk), a. Struck with a panic or sudden and 
overpowering fear. 


The Italians were panic-struck at the aspect of troops so 
different from their own. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


paniculate (pa-nik’i-lat), a. [= F. paniculé 
= Pg. paniculado = It. panicolato, < NL. pani- 
culatus, panicled, ς L. panicula, a panicle: see 
panicle.| In bot., arranged or branched in the 
manner of panicles; borne in panicles. 

paniculated (pa-nik’i-la-ted),a. [< paniculate 
+ -ed?,|. In bot., same as paniculate. 

paniculately (pa-nik’a-lat-li), adv. In bot., in 
a paniculate manner. , 

Panicum (pan’i-kum),». [NL,(Linneeus, 1737), 
< L. panicum, panic-grass: see panicl,] A large 
and polymorphous genus of grasses. It is charac- 
terized by having the pedicels jointed under each spikelet, 
and the branches of the panicle not continued beyond the 
spikelets; the lower flower of the spikelet manifest but 
imperfect, either staminate or neutral, the upper flower 
closed and hard; and the lowest of the commonly four 

lumes minute and awnless, without bristles or appen- 

ages beneath. Modern authors recognize about — 
hundred species, widely scattered through colder re- 
gions, some of them almost cosmopolitan. They are 
annual or perennial, prostrate or erect, with flowers 
sometimes in few unbranched spikes, or commonly in 
an ample and very spreading panicle. A general name 
for plants of the genus is panic-grass, It contains, be- 
sides wild and weed grasses; a considerable number of 
impayant grain- and forage-plants. For the latter, see 
millet, kadi-kane, guinea-grass, concho-grass, shamaio- 
grass, umbrella-grass, bamboo, 1 (b). For others less 
important, see bur-grass, 2, ginger-grass, 2, crab-grass, 
1, old-witch grass. 

panidiomorphic (pan-id’i-d-mér’fik), a. [< Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + E. idiomorphic.} A term ap- 
plied by Rosenbusch to rocks in which all the 
components are idiomorphically developed. 
See idiomorphie. 

panidrosis (pan-i-dr6’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-)ι all, + ἱδρώς, perspiration: see hidrosis. | 
A perspiration over the whole body. 

See pannier1, 

anier?, 7. See pannier?. 

anionic (pan-i-on’ik), a. [¢ Gr. Πανίωνες, the 
whole body of Ionians,< πᾶς (παν-), all, + "Ίωνες, 
the Ionians: see Ionian, Ionic] Of, pertaining to, 
or concerning all the Tonian peoples or nations. 
The purification of Delos by the Athenians and the res- 

toration of the Pantonic festival there, in 426 B. 6, 
| Encyc, Brit., VIII. 675. 
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Panisc, Panisk (pan’isk), κ,  [< L. Paniscus, 
ς Gr. [Γανίσκος, dim. of Πάν, Pan: see Pan3.} 
In myth., the god Pan pictured as a satyr: an 
inferior manifestation of the personality of Pan. 

The Panisks, and the Sylvans rude, 
Satyrs, and all that multitude, 
B. Jonson, The Penates. 

Paniscus (pa-nis’kus), ». [l., ς Gr. Πανίσκος: 
see Panise.] 1. In myth., same as Panise.—2. 
[NL.] In entom., a genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects. 

Panislamic (pan-is-lam’ik), a. [< pan- + Is- 
lam + -ic.] Relating to or concerning all Is- 
lam, or all Mohammedan peoples or countries; 
of the nature of or having to do with Panislam- 
ism. . 

The most famous, after the Pan-Islamic pilgrimages, 
are the great Shiite sanctuaries. Hncyc. Brit., XIX. 93. 

Panislamism (pan-is’lam-izm), ». [ς pan- + 
Islamism.| A sentiment or movement in favor 
of a union or confederacy of all Mohammedan 
nations, particularly for ends hostile to non- 
Mohammedans. 

panivorous (pa-niv’d-rus), a. [< L. panis, 
bread, + vorare, devour.] Eating bread; sub- 
sisting on bread. rE. Ind} Cotton] 
anjam (pan’jam), η. . Ind. otton long 

δουν of end manufactured in southern India. 

panjandrum (pan-jan’drum), ”. [Also rarely 
anjandarum ; a word used by Samuel Foote 
in a string of rigmarole as a test for Macklin, 
who boasted of his memory; < pan-, all, + 
-jandrum, a Latin-looking element of no mean- 
ing.] An imaginary personage of much power 
or pretension; a burlesque potentate, plenipo- 
tentiary, or Great Mogul. 
And there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblil- 


lies, and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum him- 
self. S. Foote, quoted in Forster’s Essays, p. 355. 


“Well, no, not exactly a nobleman.” ‘‘ Well, somekind 
of a panjandarum. Hasn't he got one of their titles?” 
H, James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 86. 
pank (pangk),v. Sameas ραπ, [Prov. Eng.] 
panlogism (pan’lo-jizm), n. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
kall, + λόγος, word, < λέγειν, speak: see Logos.] 
The doctrine that the universe is the realization 
of the Logos... 
pan-man (pan’man), η. 
of pans in manufacture. 
This communication between, pan and roaster is closed 
during the working of the batch by a sliding damper. . . 
under the ready control of the pan-man. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 108. 
panmelodion (pan-mé-lo’di-on), n, [< pan- + 
melodion.|] A musical instrument played by 
means of a keyboard, the tone being produced 
by the friction of wheels on metal bars. It was 
yinvented by Franz Leppich in 1810. 
panmixia (pan-mik’si-i), π. [Prop. “pammixia 
(cf. Gr. πάµµικτος, παµµιγής, mixed of all sorts), 
< Gr. πᾶς eng all, + µῖξις, mixing, ς peyvbvat, 
mix: see mix!.] The promiscuous interbreed- 
ing which takes place when natural selection 
ceases to act, according to Weismann, who re- 
gards natural selection as something that acts 
or ceases to act. | 


A. man having charge 


panmug (pan’mug), . An earthenware crock 
in which butter is sent {ο market. It contains 
about half a hundredweight. -[Local, Eng.] 
pannade (pa-nad’),. [ς OF. pannade, pen- 
nade, penadie, a curvet (> pannader, pennader, 
penader, paonnader, I’, panader, strut), < paon- 
ner, pavonner, strut like a peacock, < paon, < 
L. pavo(n-), peacock: see pawn? and pea®.) 
The curvet of a horse. 
pannage (pan’aj), η. [Formerly also paunage, 
pawnage; < ME. *panage, pownage, < OF. pasn- 
age, panaige (ML. reflex panagium, pannagium, 
pasnagium), prob.< ML. pasnaticum, “pastiona- 
ticum, the right of pasturing swine in woods, 
ς L. pastio(n-), pasturing, < pascere, feed: see 
pasture. Some confusion with L. panis, bread, 
may have occurred.}] 1. The money taken by 
agistors for the privilege of feeding hogs upon 
the mast of the forests. Wharton.—2. The 
mast of beech, acorns, ete., used as: food for 
swine. 7 
They eten mast, hawes, andswych pownage. 
Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 7. 


What usefull supplies the pannage of England-would 
afford other Countries, what rich returnes to it selfe, if it 
were not slic’d out. into male and female fripperies! 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 31. 


Pannaria (pa-na’ri-i), n. [NL. (Delise, 1827), 
< L. pannus, a cloth: see panel.| An exten- 
sive genus of lichens, typical of the family 
Pannariacex, having a subfoliaceous thallus, 
which is either monophyllous or lacini- 


Pannariei (pan-a-ri’é-i), ». pl... | 


pannary (pan’a-ri), a. and n. 
pannel}, η. and v. An obsolete form of panel. 


panneuritis (pan-nu-ri’tis), η. 


pannicle}+ (pan’i-kl), n. 


pannicle? (pan’i-kl), ». 


pannier? (pan’iér), n. 
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ately multifid, becoming nearly, crustaceous, 
and bearing mostly scutelliform apothecia.., 

: »{ Pan- 
naria + -ei.| According to the classification of 
Tuckerman, a family of lichens, taking its 
name from the genus Pannaria.,. The thallus 
is usually more or less lead-colored, horizontal, 
and frondose-foliaceous or most commonly 
squamulose. Preferably Pannariacee. 


pannariine (pa-na’ri-in), a... In bot., belonging 


to or resembling the genus Pannaria. 
See panary. 


annellationt, x. See panellation. 
annetier green, See green. 

NL.,.< Gr, πᾶς 
(παν-), all,+ NL. neuritis, q. v.] Universal neu- 


ritis.—Panneuritis endemica (or epidemica), beri- 


“beri. 
{In the extract from 
Spenser (where alone it has been found) pan- 
nikell: poss. ς ML. *pannicula, dim. of panna, 
apan:see panl,] The brain-pan; the skull. 
To him he turned, and with rigor fell 
Smote him so rudely on the Pannikell 
That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. vy. 23: 
[= It. pannicula, < L. 
*pannicula, fem. dim. of pannus, a cloth, ML. a 
surface, etc.: see panniculus.] In anat., amem- 


brane; also, same as panniculus carnosus: more Pannonian (pa-no’ni-an), a. and n. 


fully ealled fleshy pannicle. See also dermohu- 
meralis. ‘ 


panniculus (pa-nik’ i-lus), ”.; pl. panniculi 


(-li). [NL., < L. panniculus, a small piece of 
cloth, a rag, dim. of pannus, a cloth: see panel. } 
A layer of muscles or other tissues; specifical- 
ly, an abbreviated form for panniculus adiposus 
or panniculus carnosus (see below).— Pannic- 
ulus adiposus, a layer of subcutaneous areolar tissue, 
containing fat in its meshes, connecting the true skin with 
the subjacent fascia.—Panniculus carnosus, the layer 
or system of subcutaneous muscles, by which movements 
of the skin and some superficial parts may be effected, as 
in the dog or horse, Such muscles are largely developed in 
most mammals, though only to a slight degree in man, in 
whom they are represented by the platysma myoides and 
the other muscles of expression, as well as some others in 


different parts of the body. The panniculus of a horse is pannous (pan’us), α. 


that muscle by which the animal shakes flies off its skin. 
The panniculus of the hedgehog is the orbicularis, by 
means of which the animal rolls itself up in aball. The 
body of the ornithorhynchus is almost entirely invested 
in a panniculus of extraordinary extent and thickness. 


pannier! (pan’iér),. [Also panier ; < ME. pa- 


nier, panyer, panyere, payner, paner, ς OF. pa- 
nier, panyer, 1. panier (> Pr. panier =Sp. panera 
=It.paniere), m., also paniere, panyere, f., a bas- 
ket, hamper, pannier, < L. panarium, a bread- 
basket, neut. of *panarius, adj., pertaining to 
bread, « panis, bread: see pain?. Cf. pannier?, ] 
1. A bread-basket; a basket for provisions ; 
hence, any wicker basket. 
I counte nat.a panyer ful of herbes 


Of scole termes. ; 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 324. 


Dependent on the baker’s punctual call, 
To hear his creaking panniers at the door. 
Cowper, 'Yask, i. 245. 
2. One of a pair of baskets slung across the 
back of a beast of burden to contain a load. 
I wil sel mi horse, mi harneis, pottes and paniers to. 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 427), 
Store of household goods, in panniers slung 
On sturdy horses. Wordsworth, Excursion, Vii. 
3. A basket for carrying objects on the back 
of a man or woman, used in mountainous coun- 
tries and where the use of beasts of burden is 
not common.—4, An adjunct of female dress, 
intended to distend the drapery of the skirt at 


the hips. It consisted essentially of a light framework 
of whalebone or steel wire of suitable form, secured at the 
waist.. A similar effect has been produced from the ma- 
terial of the dress, puffed and made full. 


Dresses, tight at the waist, began to be made very full 
round the hips by means of. . . a monstrous arrange- 
ment of padded whalebone and steel, which subsequently 
became the ridiculous paniers that were worn almost 
down to the present century. Encyce. Brit., V1. 472. 
5+. A part of a woman’s head-dress; a frame, 
as of wicker or wire, to maintain the head- 
dress in place.—6, Same as corbeil—7. A 
shield of twisted osiers used in the middle ages 
by archers, who fixed it in the ground in an up- 
right position and stood behind it.—8. In hy- 
draul. engin., a basket or wickerwork gabion 
filled with gravel or sand, used in the construe- 
tion of dikes, or to protect embankments, etc., 
from the erosion of water. 

[Also panier; < OF. 
*panier, < LiL, csi a bread-seller, prop. 
adj., <L. panis, bread: see pain®. Cf. pannier!, 


panniered (pan’iérd), a. 


pannier-hilt (pan’iér-hilt), 4. 
'-[Rare.] 


pannier-man (pan’iér-man), 7. 


pannikelt, 7. 
pannikin (pan’i-kin), η. 


pannose (ραπ΄ϐβ), a. 


pannosely (pan’ds-li), adv. 


pannus (pan’us), . 


pannuscorium, (pan-us-k0’ri-um), η. 


panomphean 


pantry, pantler.|.. In the inns of court, for- 
merly, a servant who laid the cloths, set the 
salt-cellars, cut bread, waited on the gentlemen 
in term-time, blew the horn as a summons to 
dinner, and rang the bell; now, one of the do- 
mesties who wait in the hall of the inns at the 
time of dinner... Also pannier-man.  [Eng.] 

[ς pannier1 + -ed2.] 
Loaded, as a beast of burden, with panniers; 


provided with or earrying panniers. Words- 
worth, Peter Bell, i. 
Α basket-hilt. 


é Your dun, rusty, 
Pannier-hilt poniard. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 
Same as pan- 
nier2, 
See panniclel, 
[ς panl + -i- + -kin. 
Cf. mannikin, ete.] A small pan; hence, a cup 
for drinking, especially one of metal. 


But when we raised the pannikin . . . there was nothing 
under it. R. 1). Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lii. 


panning-machine (pan‘ing-ma-shén’), ». A 


biscuit- or cracker-kneader. It rollsand shapes 
the dough, and deposits it on pans in suitable 
portions ready for ne 
annont, η. An old spelling of pennon. 
annonia leather. ‘Same as leather-cloth. 

[ς L. Pan- 
nonia, Gr. Παννονία, Pannonia (see def.), + -an. } 
I, a. Of or relating to Pannonia or the in- 
habitants of Pannonia, an ancient Roman prov- 
ince south and west of the Danube, compris- 
ing parts of modern Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, 
Slavonia,ete. It was divided into several prov- 
inces under the later empire. 

II, n..Anative oran inhabitant of Pannonia. 
[= Sp. patioso = It. pan- 
noso, ragged, < L. pannosus, rag-like, ragged, 
< pannus, cloth, rag: see panel.| In bot., hav- 
ing pre appearance or texture of felt or woolen 
cloth. 
In a pannose man- 
ner. 

[< pannus + -ows. Cf. 
pannose.) Pertaining to or of the nature of 
pannus, 

[NL., < L. pannus, cloth 
(web): see panel.] Superficial vascular opaci- 
ty of the cornea.—Pannus crassus, a very vascular 
and opaque form of pannus.—Pannus siccus, pannus 
associated with xerosis.—Pannus tenuis, a form of pan- 


nus in which the blood-vessels are few and scattered, and 
the cloudiness inconsiderable. 
[A bad 


compound of L. pannus, a cloth, a garment, + 
corium, leather.] <A kind of soft leather-cloth 
used for boot- and shoe-uppers. 


panny (pan’i), ”.; pl. pannies (-iz). [Origin ob- 


scure.] A house: a cant term. Halliwell. 


panny (pan’i),a. [<panl1+-yl.] Like a pan, 


as in shape or sound. 


pannyaring, π. Another spelling of panyaring. 


See panyar, in the supplement. 


The jurisdiction of England on the Gold Coast was de- 
fined by the bond of the 6th of March, 1844 — an agreement 
with the native chiefs by which Her Majesty receives the 
right of trying criminals and repressing human sacrifices, 
pannyaring, &c. 

Encyc. Brit., X. 756. 


Danocha (pa-n0’ chi), ». ‘[Mex. Sp.] A coarse 


grade of sugar made in Mexico. 


The sugar and panocha exported .. . to the Mexican 
Julf ports and coast of Lower California. 
U. S. Cons. Rep., No. 1xvii (1886), p. 502. 


panococo (pan-+6-k6’k6), . [S. Amer.] 1. One 


of the necklace-trees, Ormosia coccinea.—2, 
A large tree, Tounatea tomentosa (Swarizia 
tomentosa of de Candolle), of Guiana, whose 
trunk is supported by several narrow but- 


tresses. It affords a very hard and durable dark- 
colored wood. Also spelled panacoco and panococco. 


panoistic (pan-0-is’ tik) on [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 


+ dv, egg, + -istic.] Producing ova only: ap- 
plied to the ovaries of some insects, as distin- 
guished from those which are meroistic, or pro- 
duce vitelligenous cells as well as ova. 


So far as is at present known, only the Orthoptera and 
the Pulicids: possess panoistic ovaria. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., Ρ. 381. 


[< li, Panom- 
pheus, < Gr, πανομφαῖος, sender of all ominous 
voices (an epithet of Jupiter), ς πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ ὀμφαῖος, prophetic, <.ou¢f, the voice of a god, 
oracle.}] Giving all divination or inspiration; 
sending all ominous and prophetic voices: an 
epithet of Zeus or Jupiter. [Rare.] 


Panolia deer. See deer. 
panomphean (pan-om-fé’an), a. 


panomphean 


We want no half-gods, Panomphean Joves. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
ophobia (pan-d-fo’bi-i), n. [NL., ς Gr. rac 
bate all (or Πάν, Pan: see panie?), + -ϕοβία, 
< φέβεσθαι, fear.} Morbid, vague, and ground- 
less fear, as seen in melancholia. 
panophthalmia (pan-of-thal’mi-a), n. [NL., < 
Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + E. ophthalmia.] Same as 
panophthalmitis. 
panophthalmitis (pan-of-thal-mi’tis),». [NL., 
< Gr. rac (παν-). all, + NL. ophthalmitis.] In- 
flammation of the entire eyeball. 
panoplied (pan’6-plid), a. [< panoply + -ed?.] 
Wearing a panoply or full suit of armor. 
Sound but one bugle blast! Lo! atthe sign 
Armies all panoplied wheel into line! 
ο. W. Holmes, Freedom, Our Queen. 
panoplist (pan’6-plist), η. [< panopl-y + -ist.] 
One completely clad in defensive armor, or pro- 
vided with a panoply. 
panoply (pan’o-pli), η. [< F. panoplie=Sp. Pg. 
It. panoplia, < Gr. πανοπλία, a full suit of armor, 
< rac (παν-), all, + ὅπλα, armor: see hoplite.] 1. 
A complete set or suit of arms, offensive and 
defensive; the complete defensive armor of 
any period, especially that from the fifteenth 
century onward, when all the pieces were of 
wrought steel and accurately adapted to their 
purpose: often used figuratively. 
He, in celestial panoply all arm’d 


Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended, Milton, P. L., vi. 760. 


Last came the knightly Normans, in their mail shirts and 
hoods of steel, with all the panoply of chivalry. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 
2. A group or assemblage of pieces of defensive 
armor, with or without weapons, arranged as a 
»sort of trophy. 
panopticon (pan-op’ti-kon),». [€Gr.7a¢(rav-), 
all, + ὀπτικόν, neut. of ὀπτικός, of or for seeing: 
see optic. Cf. Gr. πανόπτης, all-seeing, πάνοπτος, 
seen of all.]_ 1. A proposed prison of supervi- 
sion, so arranged that the inspector can see each 
of the prisoners at all times without being seen 
by them: proposed by Jeremy Bentham. 
In a Panopticon, what can be the necessity of curious 
locks?. . . Lock-picking is an operation that requires time 
and experiment, and liberty to work at it unobserved. 


What prisoner picks locks before a keeper’s face? 
Bentham, Panopticon, postscript, i. § 14. 


2. An exhibition-room for novelties, ete. Art 


Journal. 
panorama (pan-0-rii’mii),n. [= F. Sp. Pg. It. 
panorama, < NL. panorama, < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ ὅραμα, a view, ¢ ὁρᾶν, see.] 1. A complete 
or entire view; also, a picture representing a 
wide or general view, as of a tract of country. 
Before me lay the whole panorama of the Alps. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 7. 
2. A picture representing scenes too extended 
to be beheld at once, and so exhibited a part 
at a time by being unrolled and made to pass 
continuously before the spectator.—3,. A cy- 
clorama: in this sense also called circular pano- 
rama. 
panoramic (pan-6-ram’ik), a. [= F. panora- 
mique ; as panorama + ic. ] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a panorama.—Panoramic camera, 
a photographic camera especially devised for the taking 
of panoramic views. The camera is caused to rotate by 
- clockwork, or otherwise, the plate being at the same time 
automatically moved so that, as the lens is turned toward 
successive parts of the landscape, fresh parts of the plate 
are constantly exposed through an aperture in a mask 
in the camera, until, if desired, a complete revolution has 
been accomplished. A picture made with this apparatus 
differs from an ordinary picture in that it is not a simple 
view, such as is seen at. a glance in nature, but such a view 


as would appear to the eye could it be directed on all sides 
simultaneously. Also called pantoscope, or pantoscopic 


camera.— oramic lens, a wide-angled rectilinear lens ; 
alenscapable of Peplocting views which include 90° or more 
of angi extent. 
panoramical (pan-d-ram’i-kal), a. [< panoram- 
ic + -al,] Same as panoramic. 
panoramically (pan-d-ram’i-kal-i), adv. Asin 


a panorama; like a panorama: as, panorami- 
cally changing states. 

Panorpa (pa-nér’pii),n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1748), 
intended for *Panarpe (1), ς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ dprn, a sickle.] A genus of insects of the 
family Panorpide or order Mecaptera, having 
well-developed narrow wings, setaceous an- 
tenne, and serrated tarsal claws. The adults are 
commonly called scorpion-jltes. The eggs are laid in shal- 
low holes in the ground. The larve resemble caterpil- 
lars, and are carnivorous in habit. It formerly corre- 
sponded to the whole family, but is now restricted to such 

ies as P. communis or germanica, the common scor- 
pion-fly of Europe, or the American P. rufescens. They 
are delicate insects, but have a means of defense in emit- 
Aine a disagreeable odor when molested. See cut in next 
column 
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Scorpion-fly (Paxorfa nuptialzs). 
(Lower figure shows terminal portion of body in profile.) 


Panorpatz (pan-dr-pa’té), n. pl. [NL., < Pa- 


pansy 


pansherd (pan’shérd), η. 
See. the quotation. 

What becomes of the rest of the earthen materials-— the 
unsound bricks or ‘ bats,” the old plaster and mortar, the 
refuse slates and tiles and chimney-pots, the broken pans 
and dishes and other crocks—in a word, the potsherds 
and pansherds, as the rubbish-carters call them — what 
is done with these? 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 320. 
panshont (pan’shon), x. An obsolete variant 
of pancheon. 
pansied (pan’zid), a. [Appar. < OF. panse, 
pense, pp. of panser, penser, think, consider, 
also dress, arrange, etc. (see pansy), + -ed2.]. 
Coneeited—that is, extravagantly or gaudily 
adorned. 

In 23 Hen. VITI. it was ordered ‘‘that no Gentleman 
being Fellow of a House should wear any cut or pansied 
Hose or Bryches, or pansied Doublet, upon pain of pS 
out of the House.” _N. and Q., 7th ser., IT, 301. 
ansiere, η. Same as panser, 

anslavic (pan-slav’ik),a.. [< pan- + Slavie.) 
Pertaining to all the Slavic races or to,Pan- 


[< pani +. sherd.] 


norpa + term. -atx, pl. of -ata.] A group of slavism. 


insects named by Latreille in 1803 as a section 
of the neuropterous family Planipennes, conter- 
minous with the family Panorpide, but regarded 
by Brauer and othersasanorder. Also named 
Mecaptera by Packard. See Mecoptera. - | 
Panorpide (pa-nér’pi-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Ste- 
phens, 1835), < Panorpa + -idz.|] A family of 
Neuroptera, conterminous with the order Panor- 
pate (or Mecaptera), containing the scorpion- 
flies of the genus Panorpa and their near allies 
of the genera Boreus, Bittacus, and Merope. The 
mouth is rostrate, the head exserted, the prothorax small, 
and the tarsi are five-jointed. The abdomen ends in a 
forcipate appendage likened to the tail of a scorpion. 
These insects are of slender, weak form, with four wings, 
a small constricted prothorax, the head produced into a 
beak, long filiform antenne, long slender legs, three ocelli, 
and the wings little netted and variously spotted, _ They 
are found in damp places; the larve are terrestrial, and 
in general resemble caterpillars. So far as known, they 
are carnivorous. See cut under Panorpa. 
panorpine (pa-ndér’pin), a. [ς Panorpa + 
~inel,| Resembling a scorpion-fly; of or per- 
taining to the Panorpide. 
panotitis (pan-6-ti’tis), n. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ οὓς (ώτ-), ear, + -itis. Cf. otitis.) Inflam- 
mation of the middle and internal ear. 
panpharmacon (pan-fir’ma-kon), ». [NU., 
prop. *pampharmacon (cf. Gr. παμφάρμακος, 
skilled in all drugs), ς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
φάρµακον, drug: see pharmacon.] A universal 
medicine, Scott. __. 
panphobia (pan-fo’bi-i), ». 
phobia. 
Pan-pipe (pan’pip), 7. 
(which see, under pipet), 
At the end of the lime-tree avenue is a broken-nosed 
damp Faun with a marble panpipe, who pipes to the spirit 
ditties which I believe never had any tune. 
hackeray, Newcomes, xlvii. 


Pan-Presbyterian (pan’pres-bi-té’ri-an), a. [< 
pan- + Presbyterian.) Pertaining to or repre- 
senting the entire body of Christians who pro- 
fess the doctrines and hold to the polity com- 
mon to the various Presbyterian bodies: as, a 
Pan-Presbyterian Council. General councils of the 
‘Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian system” were held at Edinburgh 
in 1877, Philadelphia in 1880, Belfast, lreland, in 1884, 
London in 1888, and (ninth) New York in 1909. 

pan-pudding (pan’pud’ing), » A pancake. 
[Eng.] 

The pan-puddings of Shropshire, the white puddings of 
Somersetshire, the hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the 
pudding-pyes of any shire, all is one to him, nothing comes 
amiss. John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


pan-rock (pan’rok), ~. The rockfish, Roccus 
lineatus, when of a size suitable for frying. 
anst, ”. pl. A Middle English variant of pence. 

Panséla ο, Pansclavism, ete. Variants of 
Panslavie, ete. 

panset, ”. [OF.: see paunch.] The projecting 
part of adoubletin front. (See doublet, 4.) It 
was copied in the steel breastplate of the time 
it Was in use, 

panser (pan’sér),”. [ς OF. pansiere, ς panse, 
pance, the belly: see paunch.] 
The armor for the lower part 
of the body in front, as distin- 
guished from that covering the 
breast and that of the back. 
The panser either covered the body as 
far up as the nipples, the upper part 
having a gorget or some similar pro- 
tection for the throat, or, rutin | in 
the fifteenth century, was confined to 
the protection of the abdomen, and was bolted either to 
the plastron above or to the brigandine, to which it formed 
an additional defense. 


Same as panto- 


Same as Pan’s pipes 





Panser made to 


brigandine or gam- 
beson; 14th or rsth 
century. 


be applied over a DANSWAY, ”. 
pansy(pan’zi),.; pl. panstes(-ziz). [Formerly 


Panslavism (pan-slav’izm), ».. [< Panslav(ic) 
+ -ism.) 1. The plan of or a desire for a unity 
of civilization and literature among Slavic peo- 
ples.—2. A scheme or movement for effecting 
the union of all Slavie peoples in a confedera- 
tion under the hegemony of Russia (or, as some 
propose, under the hegemony of a resuscitated 
Poland). 

Panslavist (pan-slav’ist), ». [< Panslav(ic) + 
-ist.] An adherent or promoter of Panslavism. 

A genuine Panslavist— .... that party which is con- 
stantly crying out against the introduction into Russia of 
foreign ideas, institutions, or manners. 

Contemporary Rev., LIT. 520. 

Panslavistic (pan-sla-vis’tik), a. [< Panslav- 
ist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Pansiavism or 
Panslavists; advocating Panslavism. 

Panslavonic (pan-sla-von’ik), ᾱ. [< pan- + 
Slavonic.] Panslavic. 

pansophical (pan-sof’i-kal), a... [< pansoph-y + 
-ic-al.| Having, or pretending to have, a know- 
ledge of everything; relating to universal wis- 
dom or knowledge. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin . . . for the humbling of many conceited enthusi- 
asts and pansophical pretenders. 

Worthington, To Hartlib, Ῥ. 231. (Latham.) 
pansophy (pan’s6-fi), ». [=F. pansophie = Pg. 
pansophia, ς Gr. as if Ὑπανσοφία, ς πάνσοφος, all- 


wise, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + σοφός, wise.] Univer- 
sal wisdom or knowledge. [Rare.] 
The French philosophers affect .. . a sort.of pansophy 


or universality of command over the opinions of men, 
which can only be supported by the arts of deception. 
Boothby, On Burke, p. 265. (Latham.) 
panspermatism (pan-spér’ma-tizm),”. [< Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + σπέρµα (σπέρµατ-), seed, + -ism.] 
The doctrine that the atmosphere is full of in- 
visible germs of infusorial and other animal- 
cules. The term is especially applied to the. doctrine 
that all cases of apparent spontaneous generation are in 
fact due to the Ρεν of such germs; and also to the 
germ-theory of disease. Also panspermia, panspermism, 
panspermy. 

The hypothesis, devised by Spallanzani, that the atmo- 
sphere is full of invisible germs which can penetrate 
through the smallest crevices. This hypothesis is cur- 
rently known as panspermatism, or the ‘‘theory of omni- 
present germs,” or (less cumbrously) as the “germ- 
theory.” J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 420. 

panspermatist (pan-spér’ma-tist), n. [< pan- 
spermat(ism) + -ist.] One who accepts the doe- 
trine of panspermatism. Also panspermist. - 

panspermia (pan-spér’mi-i), n.. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πανσπερµία, mixture of all seeds: see pan- 
spermy.| Same as panspermatism. 

panspermic (pan-spér’mik), a.. [< pansperm-y 
+ -ic.] Of or relating to panspermatism. 

panspermism Serer mn. [ς pan- 
sperm-y + -ism.| Same as panspermatism. 

panspermist (pan-spér’mist), ». [< pansperm-y 
+ -ist.] Same as panspermatist. 

panspermy (pan-spér’mi),n. [<F. panspermie, 
¢ Gr. tavorepuia, mixture of all seeds, < πᾶς(παν-), 
all, + σπέρµα, seed: see sperm.] Same as pan- 
spermatism. 


panstereorama (pan-ster’é-d-rii’mii),». [NL., 


< Gr. rac (παν-), all, + στερεός, solid, + ὅραμα, 
view. Cf. panorama.] A model, in relief, of a 
town or country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or 
other material. 

See panchway. 


also pansie, paunsie (dial. also formerly pance, 
paunce); < OF. pensee, Ἐ'. pensée (> NGr. πενσές), 
pansy, heart’s-ease, lit. ron (remem- 
brance), < penser (pp. fem. pensée), think: see 








pansy 
pensive.| A favorite species of violet, Viola 


tricolor; the heart’s-ease. The wild plant is ex- 
tremely variable, becoming in the variety arvensis, or 
field-pansy, an inconspicuous annual field-weed ; in others 


it is more showy. The innumerable garden varieties, with pantacosm (pan’ta-kozm), n. 
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If you play Jacke napes in mocking my master and despis- 
ing my face, 
Even here with a pantacle I wyll you disgrace. 
Old Plays, i. 215. (Nares.) 


[Prop. *panto- 


large richly and variously colored flowers, have been de- “ ¢osm, ς Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + κόσμος, world.) 


veloped by long culture and by hybridizing with various 
πως species. The pansy is an officinal herb, the root 
eing cathartic and emetic. 


The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1, 144. 

Those eyes 

Darker than darkest pansies. 
Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
pant! (pant), v. [< ME. panten, appar. ς OF. 
pantoyer (= Pr. panteiar), also panteler, F. pan- 
teler, pant, gasp, throb, cf. OF. pantais, pantois, 
shortness of breath, as in hawks (see pantas); 
ult. origin uncertain. The E. dial. pank, pant, 
is prob. a mere var. of pantl.] I. intrans. 1. 
To breathe hard or quickly; gasp with open 
mouth and heaving breast, as after exertion; 
gasp with excited eagerness. 


I pant for life ; some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. 
é Shak., Lear, v. 8. 248. 


A Moorish horseman had spurred across the vega, nor 
reined his panting steed until he alighted at the gate of 
the Alhambra. Irving, Granada, p. 38. 
2. To throb or heave with violence or rapidity, 
as the heart or the breast after exertion or emo- 
tion. 

Lively breath her sad brest did forsake; 
Yet might her pitteous hart be seene to pant and quake. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 20. 


Tle. . . struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 45. 
3. To bulge alternately in and out, as the skin 
of iron ships when the plating is structurally 
very weak. 
“ Panting” is more often experienced at the bows than 
at the sterns of iron and steel ships. 
, - The Engineer, LX VI. 218. 
4. To languish; pine. 
’ The whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves and dies upon the trees. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 80. 
5. To long with breathless eagerness; desire 
greatly or with agitation: with for or after. 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God. Ps, xiii. 1. 


Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
“— 1, To puff, blow.— 5. To yearn, sigh, hunger, thirst. 
. trans. 1. To breathe (out) in a labored 
manner; gasp (out) with a spasmodic effort. 
* No— no— no,” I panted out, ““Τ am no actress.” 
Miss Burney, i:velina, letter xlvi, 
There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish, whilst thy pain 
Made my heart mad. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 3. 
2+. To long for; desire with eagerness and 
agitation. 

Then shall hearts pant thee. Herbert. 
pant! (pant), π. [ς pant, v.] 1. A quick, 
short effort of breathing; agasp.—2. A throb, 
as of the heart. 
Leap thou . . . to my heart, and there 


Ride on the pants egy a and C., iv. 8. 16 


Often I trod in air; often I felt the quick pants of my 
bosom. Goodwin, Vleetwood, vi. 
pant? (pant), ». [Origin obseure.] Α public 
fountain or well in a town or village.  [Ῥτου. 
Eng. } 
pantablet (pan’ta-bl), π. [Also pantaple, pan- 
tapple, and abbr. pantap ; a corruption of pan- 
tofle,q.v.] A slipper: same as pantofle. 
Comes master Dametas. . . chafing and swearing by 


the pantable of Pallas, and such other oaths as his rustical 
bravery could imagine. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Bareheaded, in his shirt, a pair of pantaples on. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 2. 


If any courtier of them all set up his gallows there, 
wench, use him as thou dost thy pantables, scorn to let 
him kiss thy heel. Dekkerand Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 3. 


{It has been noticed that pantable and slipper occur in 
the same inventory as denoting different articles, but 
doubtless the exact application of these words varied from 
time to time.|—To stand upon one’s pantables, to 
stand upon one’s dignity. 

Then comes a page: the saucy jacket-wearer 

Stood upon ’s pantables with me, and would in; 

But, I think, I took him down ere I had done with him. 

Beau. and Fl. (7), Faithful Friends, iii. 2. 


Αρα, pantoclet, x. Corrupt forms of pan- 
tofie. 


Whether a man lust to weare Shoo.or Pantocle.. ., 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 84. 


Panings my (pan-tag’a-mi), 7. 
- P 


Same as cosmolabe. 

[Prop. *pantog- 
amy, antogamie, < Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + 
-yamia, « γάμος, marriage.] A peculiar domes- 
tic relation maintained between the sexes in 
certain quasi-religious and communistic com- 
munities in the United States, especiaily (for- 
merly) among the Perfectionists of the Oneida 
Community, by which every man was virtually 
the husband of every woman, and every woman 
the wife of every man. 

Ascheme of pantagamy, by which all the male and all 
the female members of the community are held to be in a 
sense married to each other, 

Johnson’s Univ. Cyc., ITI. 951. 
antagogue (pan’ta-gog),. [< Gr. ade (παντ-) 
Yall: ο, deaving forth, ἄγειν, lead: see 
agent.| A medicine which expels all morbid 

matter. 

pantagraph (pan’ta-graf),n. See pantograph. 

pantagraphic, pantagraphical (pan-ta-graf’- 
ik, -i-kal), a. See pantographic. 

Pantagruelian (pan’ta-gré-el’i-an),a. [< Pan- 
tagruel (see def.) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to 
Pantagruel (see Pantagruelism). 

Pantagruelic, a. Pantagruelian. 

Pantagruelism (pan-ta-gré’el-izm),n. [ς Pan- 
tagruel + -ism.| The philosophy or practice 
ascribed to Pantagruel, one of the characters 
of Rabelais ;the practice of dealing with serious 
matters in. a spirit of broad and somewhat 
cynical good humor: coarse or extravagant 
humor with a satirical intent. 

Pantagruelist (pan-ta-gré’el-ist), n. [ς Panta- 
gruel-ism + -ist.] A believer in Pantagruel- 
ism; one who has the peculiar cynical humor 
called Pantagruelism. 

Everywhere the author [Rabelais] lays stress on.the ex- 
cellence of “ Pantagruelism,” and the reader who is him- 
selfa Pantagruelist (it is perfectly idle for any other to at- 
tempt the book) soon discovers what this means. 

Επομο. Brit., XX. 196. 
pantaleon (pan-tal’é-on),. [Also pantaleone, 
antalon; said to have been so named (by Louis 

IV.) after the inventor Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
a Prussian.] 1. A musicalinstrument invented 
about 1709 by Pantaleon Hebenstreit. It was 
essentially a very large dulcimer, having between one and 
two hundred strings of both gut and metal, which were 
sounded by hammers held in the player’s hands, It was 


one of {16 many experiments which culminated in the 
production of the pianoforte. 


2. A variety of pianoforte in which the ham- 
mers strike the strings from above. 
pantalets (pan-ta-lets’), π. pl. [Also panta- 
lettes; < pantal(oon) + dim. -et.] 1. Long 
frilled drawers, worn by women and girls. 

Pippa reasons like a Paracelsus in pantalets. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p, 918. 
2. A false or adjustable prolongation of the 
legs of women’s drawers, renewed for neatness 
as is done with cuffs and the like: worn about 
1840-50. 

After a while there came a fashion for pantalettes, which 
consisted simply of a broad ruffle fastened by a tight band 
just below the knee. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 391. 

pantalettes, n. pl. See pantalets. 
pantalon! (pan’ta-lon),. [F.: see pantaloon.] 
The first movement or figure in the old qua- 
drille, the name being derived from a song to 
which this figure was originally danced. 
pantalon? (pan’ta-lon), π. Same as pantaleon. 
pantaloon (pan-ta-lin’), x. [ς F. pantalon = 
Sp. pantalon = Pg. pantaldo, < It. dial. panta- 
lone, a buffoon, pantaloon, so called in allusion 
to the Venetians, who were nicknamed Panta- 
loni, from the name of St. Pantaleon (It. Panta- 
leone), the patron saint of Venice, whose name 
was a favorite one with the Venetians; < L. Pan- 
taleon, < Gr. Πανταλέων, a proper name, lit. ‘all- 
lion’ (perhaps favored as supplying an allu- 
sion to the lion of St. Mark) < πᾶς (παντ-). all, 
+ λέων, lion. The name is also explained (by 
Littré) as for *Pantelemone, < Μαν. παντελεήµων, 
all-merciful,< Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + ἐλεήμων, mer- 
ciful (see alms, eleemosynary); but neither this 
nor the form ἐλεῶν (ἔλεοντ-), ppr. of ἐλεεῖν, have 
mercy, suits the case. A third explanation, men- 
tioned by Byron, makes the It. Pantaleone stand 
for *piantaleone, as if ‘the planter of the lion’ 
(the standard bearing the lion of St. Mark), < 
piantar, plant, + leone, lion.] 1. In early Ital- 
tan comedy, a character usually represented as 


pantelephonic 


a lean and foolish old man (properly a Vene- 
tian), wearing spectacles and slippers. Wright. 
The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d ον ώς. 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 158. 


Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns 
Behind an arras. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me(Works, ed. Pearson, I. 257). 
2. In mod. pantomime, a character usually rep- 
resented as a foolish and vicious old man, the 
butt of the clown, and his accomplice in all his 
wicked and funny pranks. 
pantaloonery (pan-ta-lé’ne-ri), m. [< panta- 
loon + -ery. he tricks or behavior of a pan- 
taloon; buffoonery. [Rare.] 
The clownery and pantaloonery of these pantomimes 
have clean passed out of my head. Lamb, My First Play. 
pantaloons (pan-ta-linz’), n. pl. [ς F. panta- 
lon (pl. pantalons, used only for two or more 
pairs) = Sp. pantalones, Ῥ]., = Pg. pantalonas, 
pl., = NGr, πανταλόνι,« It. pantalont, pantaloons, 
ς Pantalone, a Vene- 
tian: see pantaloon. 
Cf. venetians, a form 
of hose or breeches, 
also of Venetian ori- 
gin.] 1+. A garment 
for men, consisting of 
breeches. and _ stock- 
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ings in one: so called ο] 
because worn by Vene- BZ | ; 
tians. ZN 

I could not but wonder Bia 
to see pantaloons and shoul- Ge 


der-knots crowding among 
the common clowns. 
Roger North, Lord Guilford, 
Π. 289. (Davies.) 

2. In the early years 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tight-fitting gar- 
ments for the thighs 
and legs, worn by men 
of fashion, generally 
buttoned around the 
lower part of the calf, 
or sometimes tied with 
ribbons at this point. 
Hence—3. Trousers— 
the modern trousers having succeeded to the 
pantaloons by a gradual transition. 

It appeared to the butcher that he could pretty ο 
discern what seemed {ο be the stalwart legs, clad in blac 

ntaloons, of a man sitting in a large oaken chair, the 


ack of which concealed all the remainder of his figure. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 


KS 


Venetian Hose inone piece from 
waist to feet, 16th century— prob- 
ably the garment called by for- 
eigners Janzaleone, or pantaloons. 


=§yn. 3. See trousers, 

pantamorph (pan’ta-mérf), n. Same as pan- 
tomorph. 

pantamorphic (pan-ta-mér’fik), a. 
pantomorphic. 

pantanencephalia (pan-tan-en-se-fa’li-i), π. 
[NL., < Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + ἀνεγκέφαλος, with- 
out brain: see anencephalia.| In teratol., total 
absence of brain. | 

pantapt, pantaplet, ». See pantable. 

pantast (pan’tas), ». [Also pantass, pantasse, 
pantess, pantais; < OF. pantais, pantois, a dis- 
ease of hawks: see pantl.] In falconry, a de- 
structive pulmonary disease of hawks. 

pantascopo (pan’ta-sk6p), ». See pantoscope. 

pantascopic (pan-ta-skop’ik), a. See panto- 
scopic. 

pantechnetheca (pan-tek-né-thé’ki), m.; pl. 
pantechnethece (-sé). [NL., irreg. ς Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + τέχνη, art, + θήκη, repository, re- 
ceptaclo: seo theca.] Same as pantechnicon. 

pantechnic (pan-tek’nik), a. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + τέχνη, art: see technic.| Related to or 
including all arts. 

pantechnicon (pan-tek’ni-kon), ». [NL. (ef.Gr. 
πάντεχνος, assistant of all arts), < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + τέχνη, art.] A place where all kinds of 
manufactured articles are collected and dis- 
played for sale. A 

pantelegraph (pan-tel’é-graf), π. [< Gr. πᾶς 
(rav-), all, + E. telegraph.] A device for trans- 
mitting autographic messages, maps, etc., by 
means of electricity. 

pantelephonic (pan-tel-é-fon’ik), a. [< Gr. 
mac (παν-), all, + E. telephone + -ic.] Refer- 
ring to those vibrations of the diaphragm of a 
telephone which seem to be independent of its 
form and dimensions, and in virtue of which all 
sounds are reproduced rather than those only 
which correspond to its natural period. Sev. 
Amer., N.8., LVI. 343, 


Same as 


pantellerite 


pantellerite (pan-tel’e-rit), ή... [< Pantellaria 
(see def.) + -ite2,] The name given by Forst- 
ner to a rock occurring on the island of Pan- 
telleria, between Sicily and Tunis. It 18 in- 
termediate in composition between dacite and 
liparite, and more or less trachytie in char- 
acter. Rosenbusch. 
panter! (pan’tér), n. 
who pants. Congreve. 
panter?+ (pan’tér), n. .. painter ; < ME. pan- 
ter, pantere, paunter, < OF. pantiere, panthiere, 
F. pantiére, a draw-net, = It. pantera, < L. pan- 
ther, a hunting-net, < Gr. πανθήρα, a hunting- 
net, ς« πᾶς (παν-), all, + θηρᾶν, hunt, < θήρ, ani- 
mal.] A net; snare; trap. 
The smale foules, of the seson fayn, 
That of the panter and the nette ben scaped. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 131. 
panter*t (pan’tér),”. [ME. also paneter, pani- 
ter; < OF. panetier = Sp. panetero = It. panat- 
tiere, < ML. panetarius, panitarius, one in charge 
of the pantry, < paneta, one who makes bread, 
a baker, < L. panis, bread: see pain?. Cf. pant- 
ler, pantry, pannier2,| A keeper of the pantry. 
If thou be admitted in any offyce, as Butler or Panter 
— in some places they are both one. 
Babees Book (BE. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 
panter*+, ». An obsolete variant of panther. 
Compare painiers, 
panterert (pan’tér-ér), 2. 
-erl.] Same as panters. 
“ Panterer yche the prey,” quod the kyng. 
ih . Chron. Vil dun., πό 
pantesst (pan’tes), 7. See pantas. 
pantheism (pan’thé-izm),». [= F. panthéisme 
= Sp. panteismo = Pg. pantheismo = It. pante- 
ismo, < NL. *pantheismus, ς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ θεός, God: see theism.] 1}. The worship of 
all the gods.—2, The metaphysical doctrine 
that God is the only substance, of which the 
material universe and man are only manifes- 
tations. It is accompanied with a denial of God’s per- 
sonality. Pantheism is essentially unchristian; and the 


word implies rather the reprobation of the speaker than 
any very definite opinion. 


pantheist (pan‘thé-ist),». [= 1. panthéiste = 
Sp. panteista = Pg. pantheista = 10. panteista, 
ς NL. *pantheista, ς Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + ede, 
God: see theist.] One who holds the doctrine 
of pantheism; one who believes that God and 
the universe are identical. 

He [John Toland] printed a Latin Tract, intitled “‘Pan- 
theisticon: sive Formula celebrande Sodalitatis Socrati- 
ce.” ... That Formula... is written by way of Dia- 
logue between the President of a Philosophical Society 
and the Members of it. . . . These Philosophers . . . are 
Pantheists, and consequently acknowledge no other God 
than the Universe. 

Life of Toland (1722), prefixed to his Misc. Works 
{(J. Whiston, London, 1747). 


pantheistic (pan-thé-is’tik), a. [= F. panthé- 
istique ; as pantheist + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to pantheism; identifying or having a tendency 
to identify God with the universe.—2, Relat- 
ing to all the gods.— Pantheistic (properly pan- 


theic) statues or figures, in sculp., statues which bear 
the united symbols of several deities. 


pantheistical (pan-thé-is’ti-kal), a. [< pan- 
theistic + eet Same as pantheistic. 

pantheistically (pan-thé-is’ti-kal-i), αἄυ. In 
the manner of thinking, or from the point of 
view, of a pantheist. 

Hep speologist (pan-th6-ol’6-jist), ». 
theolog-y + -ist. | 
theology. , 
Pansneology (pan-thé-ol’6-ji), ». [=Sp.pan- 
teologta g. pantheologia = It. panteologia, « 
Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + θεολογία, theology: see 
theology.\ A system of theology which com- 
Rr eneoan all religions and a knowledge of all 

eities. 

pantheon (pan’thé-on or pan-thé’on),n. [=F. 
panthéon = Sp. panteon = lt. panteon, ς L. 
pantheon, ς Gr. πάνθειον, a temple consecrated 
to all gods, neut. of πάνθειος, common to all 
gods, « πᾶς (παν-), all, + θεῖος, divine, < Oedc, a 
god.] 1. A temple or shrine dedicated to all 
the gods. The name is specifically applied to a mag- 
nificent building erected at Rome by Agrippa, about 25 
B, C., in connection with public baths, and dedicated by 
himself as a temple of all the gods, because of its beauty. 
For nearly thirteen centuries it has served as a Christian 
church, having been dedicated about 607 by Boniface IV. 
to the Virgin Mary and all the martyrs. It is now known 
as Santa Maria della Rotonda, from its circular plan. Its 
external diameter is 188 feet, and it is covered by a hemi- 
spherical dome 142 feet 6 inches in span, the entire 
height being about 141 feet. It is lighted by a circular 
orifice, 26 feet in diameter, at the summit of the dome. 
It has in front a noble octastyle portico of Corinthian col- 
umns, 103 feet wide. 
under octastyle. 


[ς pant! + -erl.] One 


[ME.,< panter3 + 


(Halliwell.) 


[< pan- 
One who is versed in pan- 


See cut in next column, and cut 
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Plan of the Pantheon of Agrippa, now the Church of Sta. Maria della 
Rotonda, Rome. (Adapted from Durand and Baumeister.) 


A, the rotunda; JS, the portico. (The light shaded parts represent 
existing foundations of other parts of the ancient baths.) 


2. All the divinities, collectively, worshiped 
by a people: as, one of the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon. 
One temple of pantheon— that is to say, all goddes, 
J. Udall, On Rev. xvi. 
3. [cap.] A work treating of the whole body of 
divinities of a people: as, Tooke’s ‘‘Pantheon.” 
—4, [cap.] A memorial structure in honor of 
the great men of a people, or filling some such 
purpose; especially, such a building serving as 
a mausoleum, as the Pantheon (church of Ste. 
Geneviéve) in Paris. Westminster Abbey is 
often called the Pantheon of the British. 
panther (pan’thér),». [ς ME. panier, ii laa 
< OF. pantere, panthere, F. panthére = Sp. pan- 
tera = Pg. panthera = It. pantera, ς Li. pan- 
thera, panther, < Gr. πάνθηρ, a panther; ulterior 
origin unknown. The apparent formation in 
Gr., «πᾶς (παν-), all, + 6p, beast, gave rise to 
various fancies about the animal.] 1. A leop- 
ard. See also cut under leopard. 





4 η ο. 
Black Panther (a variety of Fe/zs pardus). 


The spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 
The Pardale swift. Spenser, F. Q., 


Tall dark pines, . . . from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muffled. 
2. The American cougar or puma, Felis concol- 
or. See cut under cougar. Also called painter. 
[U. 8.] 
pantheress (pan’thér-es), η. [< panther + 
-css.| A female leopard or panther. 
As a last resource, he may decline to lead the untamed 
pantheress to the altar. Saturday Rev., Jan. 18, 1868. 
pantherine (pan’thér-in), a. (=F. panthérin, 
ς L. pantherinus, of a panther, < panthera, a 
panther: see panther.] Resembling a panther, 
as in coloration; pardine: as, the pantherine 
snake. 
panther-lily (pan’thér-lil’i), ». See lily, 1. 
panther-moth (pan’thér-méth), ».. A Euro- 
pean geometrid, Cidaria unangulata: an Eng- 
lish collectors’ name. 


Pantholops (pan’th6-lops), 4. 


pantible, η. 
pantile (pan’til), π. and a. 


pantile-sho 
pantiling (pan’ti-ling), η. 


pantingly (pan’ting-li), adv. 


Papsiegerecy Rape Bob rg n. 


1. vi. 26. pantisocrat (pan-ti’s6-krat), ». 
Tennyson, Cinone. pantisocratic (pan-ti-s6- 


pantisocratist (pan-ti-sok’ra-tist), η. 


pantler 
pant paras (pan’thér-wud), n. See citron- 
wood. 


[Nl., irreg. < 
Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, ++ LGr. ἀνθόλοψ, the antelope: 
see antelope.| A genus of antelopes, of which 
the only species, P. hodgsoni, oceurs in north- 
ern India. 

Same as pantable. 

[Also pentile; < 
‘pant (2?) + tile.) I, π. 1. A tile with a eurved 
surface, convex or concave with reference to 
its width. Such tiles are so laid, in covering a roof, that 
the longitudinal junction of two rows of tiles placed with 


the concave face outward is covered by a row placed with 
the convex face up. 


The Play House at Dorset Stairs is now pulling down, 
where there is to be sold old Timber fit for Building or 
Repairs, Old Boards, Bricks, Glass’d Pantiles and Plain 
Tiles, also Fire Wood, at very reasonable rates. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 4. 


2. A form of tile practically combining two of 
the original form, so shaped that its cross-sec- 





Pantiles of the compound form. 


tion is a double curve, and so laid that the part 
of every tile that is convex upward overlaps 


the et of the next tile that is concave up- 
ward, 
In this form of so-called pan-tile each tile has a double 


curve, forming a tegula and imbrex both in one. 
Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 388. 
ΤΙ. a. [< pantile, n. Dissenting chapels are 
said to have been often roofed with pantiles.] 
Dissenting. 
Mr. Tickup’s a good churchman, mark that! He is 


none of your occasional cattle, none of your hellish, pan- 
tile crew. Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, i. 


pantile-lath (pan’til-lath), η. A form of lath 


used in London, 14 inch wide and 1 inch thick, 
sold in bundles of 12. ᾿ 

The smaller ones {rocket-sticks] are easily and best made 
of those laths called by bricklayers double laths, and the 
larger ones pantile laths. 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 127. 
Meh eet η. A meeting- 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
[< pantile + -ἴπφι.] 
Tiling, or a system of tiling, in which pantiles 
are used. 


Pantiling is but little more than half the weight of 
plain tiling. Encye. Brit., IV. 463. 


house. 


In a panting 
manner; with gasping or rapid breathing. 
' Once or twice she heaved the name of “father” 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 3. 28. 
[ς Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + ἴσος, equal, + κρατεῖν, rule.] 1. A 
utopian community in which all the members 
are equal in rank and social position.— 2. The 
principle of such ascheme or community. This 
scheme was advocated by Southey, Coleridge, 
and Lovell about 1794. 
All are not moralists, like Southey, when 


He prated to the world of Pantisocrasy. 
Byron, Don Juan, iii. 98, 


It was all a poet’s dream, hardly more substantial, 
though more exertions were used to realize it, than the 
dream entertained by Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell, of 
establishing pantisocracy on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Quarterly Rev. 
[< Gr. πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + ἴσος, equal, + κρατεῖν, rule.] Same 
as pantisocratist. Southey. 

at’ik),a. [< panti- 


socrat + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pantisoc- 
racy: as, a pantisocratic scheme. 

[ς pan- 
tisocrat + -ist.] One who accepts or favors the 
principle of pantisocracy. Macaulay. 


pantler (pant’lér), n. (< ME. panilere, panielere ; 


an altered form of pantere, E. panter3, prob. 
in terminal simulation of butler: see ΜΑΡΙ 
An officer in a great family who has charge ο 
the bread; in general, a servant who has care 
of the pantry. 

A good shallow young feliow; a’ would have made a 
good pantler, a’ would ha’ ὑμὰ «ο bread well. 

k., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 258, 


Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, to bear the third 
Sword before the King; and also to exercise the Office of 
Pantler. Baker, Chronicles, ϱ. 196. 





pantler 
He was a fellow of some birth; his father had been 


‘king’s pantler. R. L, Stevenson, Frangois Villon. 
panto-. See pan-. 
pantoblet, η. Same as pantable. 


pantod (pan’tod), ». [< Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + 
E. od: see od3,] Odin general; the supposed 
odic force of matter. Reichenbach. 

pantoflet, taser ran (pan’tof-l),.. [Also pan- 
toufle, and corruptly pantoble, pantable, panta- 
ple (see pantable), and pantacle ; = D. pantoffel, 
formerly also pattujjel, = MLG. pantuffel, pan- 
toffel, LG. pantuffel, pantufele, pantoffel = G. 
pantoffel(also abbr. LG. tuffel, tuffel = G. dial. 
toffel = Dan. téffel = Sw. topel, toffla); < F. 
pantoufle = Sp. pantuflo = Pg. pantufo = It. 
pantofola, pantufola, dial. patofle late ML. pan- 
tofia), slipper; origin unknown.] A slipper. 

Of the hinder part of their horse hides they make very 
fine sandals & pantojles. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 97. 


I can wait on your trencher, fill your wine, 
ih your pantofles, and be sometimes blest 
In all humility to touch your feet. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 


There were divers of the Pope’s panto/les that are kissed 
on his foote, having rich jewells embrodred on the instep. 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1646. 


pantograph (pan’to-graf), n. [Also panta- 
graph; = F. pantographe = Sp. pantdgrafo 
= Pg. pantographo = It. pantografo, < Gr. πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + γράφειν, write. Also, erroneously, 
pentegraph, asif < Gr. πέντε, five, + γράφειν, 
write.]. An instrument for the mechanical 
copying of engravings, diagrams, plans, ete., 
either upon the same seale or upon a reduced 


or an enlarged scale. It consists of four perforated 
limbs or rules, a, b, d,e, of wood or metal, arranged in pairs, 
jointed together at the crossing, the two pairs being also 





Pantograph, 
a, 6, d, and e are rules perforated with a series of holes placed at 
graduated distances for adjustment to different scales for enlarge- 
ment or reduction of the picture to be transcribed; @ and are per- 


manently but movably jointed at ¢ to a traversing support; @ and ¢ 


are similarly jointed at % to a pencil-holder or point-holder ;_“/are 
thumbscrews which act as pivots for joining @ and d@ and éand e. The 
rule @ is pivoted to a support z which is fixed to the drawing-table; 2 
isa stylus attached to the end of the rule 4. Lines traced by g will 
be also drawn by % on a largeroor sinaller scale corresponding to the 
adjustinent. 


jointed together at ¢andh. The perforations are made at 
uniform distances, in accordance with a scale of measure- 
ment, ‘The pivoted joints by which the two pairs are con- 
nected are constant, while the joints between the inter- 
secting limbs of each pair may be shifted by inserting the 
joint-pins f f in different holes in each limb. By chang- 
ing the pins the copy may be reproduced on any scale 
either larger or smaller than the original, or it may be 
kept of the same size, the proportion being indicated for 
convenience by figures on the limbs (not shown in the cut). 
In use, the end pivoté is fixed to the table, the pivot ¢ 
sliding on the plane surface according to the impulse 
given toit. The pivot g carries a tracing-point which is 
passed over the original lines to be reproduced, and the 
pivot h carries a pencil or needle which traces the copy 
or pricks it in the paper. ‘The pantograph is used for 
transferring patterns to calico-printing cylinders, in some 
processes of wood-carving, in making wooden type, etc.— 
Polar pantograph, a modification of the pantograph 
arranged for reproducing profiles of curved figures, as the 
tread of a car-wheel, the interior of a bell, or any other 
irregular form. It consists essentially of two arms sup- 
ported in a light frame and united by means of a rack on 
each and a pinion common to both, so that the movement 
of one arm controls that of the other. When the point of 
the instrument is placed against the tread of a car-wheel, 
and is moved over it, the other arm reproduces a tracing 
that is an exact copy of the tread, showing such flattened 
laces as may have resulted from wear, and such other 
Prewularinies as are present. va 
pantographic (pan-to-graf*ik), a. [= F. panto- 
graphique = Pg. pantographico ; as pantograph 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to or produced by a 
pantograph. Also pantagraphic.— Pantographic 
machine, a milling-engine for finishing cutters for cut- 
ting-gear. The cutters are first turned and cut approxi- 
mately to the required size, and are then finished in the 
ntographic machine, which shapes the cutter from a 
plet and reduces the size as necessary. 
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pantographical (pan-t6-graf’i-kal), a. [« pan- 
tographie + a) Same as pantographic. 

pantographically (pan-t6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 1. 
In the manner of a pantograph or of work pro- 
duced by a pantograph; according to a method 
of mechanical pantography.—2. In the man- 
ner of a general description, or of a view of an 
object as a whole. 

pantogrenny (pan-tog’ra-fi), n. [= F. panto- 
graphie = Pg. pantographia, < Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), 
all, + -γραφία, « ypagerv, write.] 1. General de- 
scription; entire view of an object.—2. The 
process of copying by means of the pantograph. 

pantological (pan-to-loj’i-kal), a. [< pantolog-y 
+ -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to pantology. 

pantologist (pan-tol’6-jist), n. [« pantolog-y + 
-ist.] One who treats of or is versed in pantol- 
ogy. 

pantology (pan-tol’6-ji), m. [= It. pantologia, 
ς Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + -λογία, ς λέγειν, speak: 
see -οἴοση.] Universal knowledge; a systemat- 
ie view of all branches of human knowledge; 
also, a work giving or professing to give infor- 
mation on all subjects, or a summary of univer- 
sal knowledge. 

pantometer (pan-tom’e-tér),. [=F pantome- 
tre = Sp. pantémetro = Pg. It. pantometro, < 
Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all,  µέτρον, measure: see me- 
ter2.] instrument for measuring angles of 
all kinds, in order to determine elevations, dis- 
tances, and the like. 

pantometric (pan-to-met’rik), a. [¢ pantome- 
tr-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pantometry. 

pantometry (pan-tom’et-ri), » [ς Gr. πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + -μετρία, < µέτρον, Measure: see 


meter2.] 1, Universal measurement.—2, Mea- 


surement by means of the pantometer. 
pantomime (pan’t6-mim), x. and α. [1.=G. 


pantomim, < F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. panto- 


mimo, m., < L. pantomimus, ¢ Gr. παντόµιµος, one 
who plays a part by dancing and dumb-show, 
lit. § all-imnitating,? ςπᾶς (παντ-), all, + pivoc, imi- 
tator: see mime. 2.Ξ- D.G. Dan. pantomime = 
Sw. pantomim, «Ἐ.. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. pan- 
tomima, f., an entertainment by pantomimes: 
see above.] J, η. 1. One who expresses his 
meaning by action without words; a player who 
employs only action— mimicry, gestures, move- 
ments, and posturing —in presenting his part. 
[Obsolete or rare. | 
Betweene the actes, when the players went to make 
ready for another, there was great silence, and the people 
waxt weary ; then came in these maner of conterfaite vices, 
they were called Pantomémi. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 


I would our pantomimes also and stage players would ex- 
amine themselves and their callings by this rule. 
Bp. Sanderson, Sermon on 1 Cor. vii. 24. 


Not that I think those pantomimes 

Who vary action with the times 

Are less ingenious in their art 

Than those who dully act one part. 

Butler, Hudibras, ITI. ii. 1287. 

2. (a) Underthe Roman empire, a kind of spec- 
tacular play resembling the modern ‘‘ballet of 
action,” in which the funetions of the actor 
were confined to gesticulation and dancing, 
the accompanying text being sung by a chorus ; 
in modern times, any play the plot of which is 
expressed by mute gestures, with little or no 
dialogue; hence, expression of anything by 
gesture alone: as, he made known his wants in 
pantomime. 

In the early days of the Empire tragedy was dissolved 
into choral music and pantomimic action ; and the panto- 
mime, a species of ballet of action, established itself asa 
favourite class of entertainment. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram, Lit., I. 8. 
(0) Apopular theatrical entertainment of which 
many are produced in Great Britain about the 
Christmas season, usually consisting of two 
parts, the first or burlesque being founded on 
some popular fable, the effects being heighten- 
ed by gorgeous scenery and catching music, 
and the second, or harlequinade, consisting 
almost wholly of the tricks of the clown and 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and 
columbine, 

The petltiepey of the dresses and scenery . . . and the 
excellence of the music, in the pantomimes, are great im- 
provements upon the humble attempts of the vagrant mo- 
tion-master. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 247. 

II, a. Representing only in mute action. 

pantomimic (pan-t6-mim’ik), a.andn. [= F. 
pantomimique = Sp. pantomimico = Pg. It. pan- 
tomimico,< L. pantomimicus, pantomimic,< pan- 
tomimus, pantomime: see pantomime.| J, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pantomime or 


pantomorph (pan’td6-mdérf), ». 


pantomorphic (pan-t6-mér’ fik), a. 


Pantotheria (pan-t9-thé’ri-i), . 


pantotherian (pan-t0-thé’ri-an), a. and n. 


pantoum 


And {ο these exhibitions, mute and still, . . . 
Music, and shifting pantomimic scenes, 
Diversified the allurement, 
Wordsworth, Prelude, vii, 
These earliest religious representations in Spain, whe- 
ther pantomimic or in dialogue, were thus given, not only 
by churchmen, but by others, certainly before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Ticknor, Span, Lit., 1. 231. 
ΤΙ. ». A player in a pantomime. 


I am acquainted with one of the pantomimics. 
Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, iv. 4. 
pantomimical (pan-t6-mim’i-kal), a. [< pan- 
tomimic + -al.] Same as pantomimic. 
pantomimically (pan-t6-mim’i-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of pantomime; by pantomime; by 
mute action or dumb-show. 
pantomimist (pan’to-mi-mist), ». [< panto- 
mime + -ἰδί.] One who acts in pantomime. 
Owhhigh as a pantomimist would have commanded 
brilliant success on any stage.. Would that there were 


more like him in this wordy world. 
T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, iv. 


pantomimus (pan-to-mi’mus),”. [1.1 see pan- 


tomime.} Same as pantomime, 1. 

[Also panta- 

morph; < Gr. παντόµορφος, assuming all forms, ¢ 

πᾶς (παντ-), all, µορφή, form.] That which as- 
sumes all shapes or exists in all shapes. 

[Also pan- 
tamorphic; < pantomorph + -ic.] Taking all 
forms or any form. 

panton (pan’ton),. (Cf. G. dial. pantine, a 
wooden shoe. Cf. patienl.] A slipper; in 
the compound panton-shoe, a horseshoe which 
is contrived to recover a narrow and hoof- 
antophagist (pan:tof’a-tist)," ας 
antophagist (pan-tof’a-jist), x. an- 

πα -ist.]| One who or that Water sats 
all kinds of food, or is omnivorous. 

nantopRagons (pan-tof’a-gus), a. [= F. pan- 
tophage, ς Gr. παντοφάγος, all-devouring, < πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + φαγεῖν, eat.|] Eating all kinds of 
food; omnivorous; pamphagous. 

pantophagy (pan-tof’a-ji), n. [= F. panto- 
phage, < Gr. παντοφαγία, indiscriminate eating, 
ς rosea ye all-devouring: see pantophagous. } 


x the habit of eating all kinds of food. 


pantophobia (pan-t6-f6’bi-i), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
πᾶς (παντ-), all, + -ϕοβία, < φέβεσθαι, fear.j In 
pathol., a morbid fear of everything. 

pantopod (pan’td-pod), ». One of the Panto- 

Brin! Enecye. Brit., ΧΧΠ. 409. 
antopoda (pan-top’6-dii), π. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
πᾶς (παντ-), all, + πούς (ποδ-) = E. foot.] One 
of many names of the Pycnogonida or sea- 
spiders. See Pyenogonida. 

pantoscope OE AB n. [Also pantascope; 

Gr. πᾶς (παντ-). all, + σκοπεῖν, view.] 1. 

form of lens including a very wide angle, de- 
vised especially for photographic use.—2. Same 
as panoramic camera. 

pantoscopic (pan-té-skop’ik), a. [Also panta- 
scopic; < pantoscope + -ic.] Having or afford- 
ing a wide range of vision.— Pantoscopic camera. 
Same as panoramic camera.— Pantoscopic spectacles, 
spectacles of which the glasses are so shaped as to have 
different focal lengths in the upper and lower parts, and 
which are thus adapted for the use of persons who need 


glasses of different strength when viewing objects close at 
hand and at a distance. Also called Franklin spectacles. 


Pantostomata (pan-td-sto’ma-tii), m. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of *pantostomatus : see pantostomatous. } 
In Saville Kent’s system, one of four classes of 
Protozoa (consisting of Amebina, Gregarinida, 
Foraminifera, Radiolaria, and certain Flagella- 
ta), having no special oral orifice, food being 
ingested ar ywhere through the general surface. 
Also called Holostomata. 

pantostomatous (pan-to-stom’a-tus),a. [< NL. 
pantostomatus, < Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, + στόμα 
(στοµατ-), mouth.] Ingesting food at any or 
every point on the surface of the body; haying 
a temporary mouth anywhere; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Pantostomata: a more 
precise word for the older ή S. arts 

’ 32 
Gr. πᾶς (ravr-), all, + Onpiov,a πα beast] An 
order of American Jurassi¢c mammals, contain- 


ing most of the known forms. They have smooth 
cerebral hemispheres; teeth 44 or more; canines present 
with bifid or grooved fangs premolars and molars imper- 
fectly differentiated ; an the lower jaw with a mylohyoid 
ridge, unankylosed symphysis, uninflected angle, and ver- 
tical or rounded condyle at or below the horizon of the 
teeth. O. C. Marsh, 1880, rc 


NL. Pantotheria + -απ.] J, a. Pertaining to 
the Pantotheria, or having their characters. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pantotheria. 


dumb-show; representing characters and ac- pantouflet, x. See pantofle. 


tions by dumb-show. 


pantoum, ”. 


See pantun. 


pantry 


pantry (pan’tri), .; pl. pantries (-triz). [< 
ME. pantrie, pantrye, panetrie, ς F. paneterie (= 
Sp. paneteria = It. panettieria), <ML. panetaria, 
office of a pantler, < paneta, a baker, < L. panis, 
bread: see panter’, pantler.| 11. The office of 
a pantler. 

In your offyce of the Pantrye, see that your bread be 
chipped and squared, & note how much you spend ina 
daye. Babees Book (E. E, T. 8.), p. 66. 
2. An apartment or closet in which provisions 
are re ὰ or where plate and knives, etc., are 
cleaned. 

What will you have done with him that I caught steal- 


ing your plate in the pantry? In the fact—I caught him 
in the fact. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 


pants (pants), η. pl. [Abbrey.< pantaloons,q. v-] 
Same as pantaloons, 2. (Colloq. and vulgar. ] 


The thing named pants in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen, but ‘‘ gents.” 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


Gent and pants.—Let these words go together, like the 
things they signify. The one always wears the other. 
R. G. White, Words and their Uses, p. 211. 


pantun (pan’tun),”. [Malay.] A kind of short 
improvised poem in vague among the Malays. 
This form of verse (under the name pantowm) has been 
adopted in French, and has been to some extent used in 
English. See the quotation. 


The pantuns are improvised poems, generally (though 
not necessarily) of four lines, in which the first and third 
and the second and fourth rhyme. They are mostly love 

ms; and their chief peculiarity is that the meaning 

nded to be conveyed is expressed in the second coup- 
let, whereas the first contains a simile or distant allusion 
to the second, or often has, beyond the rhyme, no con- 
nexion with the second at all. The Malays are fond of 
reciting such rhymes “in alternate contest for several 
hours, the preceding pantun furnishing the catchword to 
that which follows, until one of the parties be silenced or 
vanquished.” Encyc. Brit., XV. 326. 


Panurgidzt (pa-nér’ji-dé), αι. pl. [NL., < Pa- 
nurgus + -idz.| A family of bees, named from 
the genus Panurgus. Also Panurgida, Panur- 

ides, Panurgites. 
anurgus (pa-nér’gus), m. [NL., < Gr. πανοῦρ- 
γος, ready to do anything: see panurgy.] A 
nus of bees of the family Apid# and subfam- 
y Andrenineg, formerly giving name to a fam- 





A species of Panurgus. 


ily Panurgidz. In their habits they resemble bees of 
the genus Andrena, digging burrows and provisioning 
them in a similar manner. P.. banksianus, of Europe, 
burrows five or six inches deep in sandy soil. 
panurgyt (pan’ér-ji), x. (< Gr. πανουργία, un- 
ey ous conduct, ς πανοῦργος, ready to do 
anything, ς πᾶς (παν-), all, + ἔργον, work.] Skill 
in all kinds of work or business ; craft... Bailey. 
Panurid# (pa-ni’ri-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Panu- 
rus + -idz.| A family of parine passerine birds 
named from the genus Panurus. 
panurine (pa-ni’rin), a. [< Panurus + -ἴπεὶ.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Panurus. 
Panurus(pa-ni’rus),”. [NL., < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + ovpa, tail.] genus of titmice, formerly 
laced in Paridz, now made type of the family 
anuridz. The genus was founded by Koch in 1816, 
the same year that Leach named it Calamophilus. P.orC. 
diarmicusisthe bearded tit of Europe. ‘The generic name 
refers to ay ee length of the tail, as if the birds were 


“all tail.” called Mystacinus and Hyperittes. 
panyardt (pan yard), n. [A corrupt form of 
panniert, Cf. lanyard for lannier.] A pannier. 


I saw a man riding by that rode a little bbe A upon the 
road with me last night, and he being going with venison 
in his panyards to London, I called him in, and did give 
him his breakfast with me, Pepys, Diary, Aug. 7, 1661. 
anymt, 7”. Same as paynim. 

anyptila (pa-nip’ti-la),n. [NL.,< Gr. πάνυ, al- 
together (< πᾶς (παν-), all) + πτίλον, a feather. } 
A genus of birds of the family Cypselide and 
subfamily Cypseline, having the ratio of the 
digital phalanges abnormal, all the front toes 
being three-jointed, and the toes as well as the 
tarsi feathered; the rock-swifts. The hallux is 
elevated and lateral, but not reversible, and the eyelids are 
naked. The wings are extremely long and pointed; the 
tail.is about one half as long as the wings, forked, and 
with stiffened but not mucronate feathers, Thereare sev- 
eral species, all American, the best-known of which is the 


common rock-swift of the western United States, P. saxa- 
tilis or melanoleuca, black and white, 6} inches long, 14 


inches in alar extent. It nests sometimes by thousands Dan. papa (pa-pa’) = 


IV. 3 
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Rock-swift (Paxyplila melanoleuca). 


in the most inaccessible precipices, and flies with almost 


incredible velocity. 

panzoism (pan-z0’izm),. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + ζωή, life.], All the elements or factors 
collectively which constitute vitality or vital 
energy. HH. Spencer. 


The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence 
of Force, Heredity, Panzoism, and Physiological Units. 
N. A. Rev., CXXVILI, 53. 
anzooty (pan-26’6-ti), m. [< Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
er pooty animal, Cf. epizodty.]. A zymotic 
disease affecting all kinds or.very many kinds 
of animals. 
paolo (pi’5-16), η. [It., < L. Paulus, Paul.] An 
old Italian silver coin, worth about ten United 
» States cents. 
pap! (pap),. [< ME. pappe, < OSw. papp, Sw. 
dial. papp, pappe, Sw. patt = Dan, patte = 
NFries. pap, pape, dim. papke, breast, pap; cf. 
Lith. pdpas, pap. The L. papilla, pap, nipple, 
teat, also pustule, pimple, is a dim. of papula, 
a pustule, pimple (see papilla, papula, pimple), 
and is not related to E. pap1. The word is sup- 
posed to be ult. of infantile origin, like pap? and 
pap, papa.] 1. Ateat; a nipple; the breast 
of a woman. 


Zif it be a femele, thei don away that on Pappe, with an 
hote Hiren ; and zif it bea Womman of gret Lynage, thei 
don awey the left Pappe, that thei may the better beren a 
Scheeld. Mandeville, Travels, p. 154. 


Nourish’d and bred up at her most plenteous pap. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 294. 
2. A conical hill resembling a nipple or teat: 
as, the Paps of Jura (an island west of Seot- 
land). ) 
pap? (pap),.”, [<ME. “pap, *pappe (in comp. pap- 
mete: see papmeat) = D. pap =G. pappe, pap, 
‘paste, = Dan. pap = Sw. papp, pasteboard ; cf. 
F. papa =Sp. papa =It. pappa, pap; also OF. 
‘papin, pappin, m., papine, f., pap; < L. papa, 
pappa, a word with which infants call for food; 
supposed to be imitative of the orig. insignifi- 
eant syllables pa pa, a natural utterance of in- 
fants, taken in this instance to refer to food, 
and in others to other notions: see pap}, pap, 
papal, ete.] 1. Soft food for infants, usually 
made of bread boiled or softened with water 
or milk. 


Many doctrines have grown to be the ordinary diet and 
food of our spirits, and have place in the pap of catechisms. 
Donne, Letters, xvii. 
Oh, folly worthy of the nurse’s lap ! 
Give it the breast, or stop its mouth with pap. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 485. 


Hence—2, The emoluments of public office, as 
salaries, fees, or perquisites. [Slang.] 

They soon made it appear that, at the end of fouryears, 
not only should an officer make an accounting and submit 
toan audit, but should vacate his place, so that somebody 
else might get some of the pap he had enjoyed during this 
period, The Nation, XLVIII. 379. 


3. The pulp of fruit, or pulp of any kind. 
The Dap of the latter [verdigris diffused through water 
being first 


passed through a sieve. . 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 95. 

To eve pap with a hatchett, to do a kind thing in an 
unkind manner. 


pa wath a spoone before we can speake, 
e for that wee love, pap with a hatchet. 
ly’s Court Comed., sig. Z12b. (Nares.) 


He that so old seeks for a nurse.so young shall have pap 
with a hatchet for his comfort. 
Marriage and Wiving (Harl. Misc., II. 171, Park’s ed.). 


{(Nares.) 

ap? (pap), v.¢.; pret. and pp. papped, ppr. pap- 

lay! [< ‘pap2, n.| To feed wit pap. 
Oh! that his body were not flesh and fading! 
But I'll so pap him up— nothing too dear for him. 

eau. and ΕΠ., Custom of the Country, iv. 4. 

ap? (pap), . [A shorter form of papal,] Papa; 

Prather, (Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

papa! (pa-pa’ or pi’pi),n. [=F. papa = D. G. 

Sw, pappa (pap’pa) = 


They give us 
and, when wes 


papal 


Sp. Pg. papd = It. pdppa (Florio), papa, pars, 
father; ef. LL. papa (gen. pape), papas (gen. 
papatis), a bishop (see papa”); ef. also LL. 
papas, pappas, 8 governor, tutor, < Gr. πάππας, 
ather (mostly in voe., as a child’s word, LGr. 
MGr. also πάπας, παπᾶς, and 7a); a redupl. of 
the syllable pa, a natural infantile utterance, 
made to mean ‘father,’.as the similar utter- 
δε ma, nae is pede = tea howe 
see mama); cf. pap?, pap2, papl. Cf. also 
αρα».] Father: a word used chiefly by chil- 
ren. 
Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
the only remedy is to bribe them with goody goodies, that 


they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 
wift, Directions for Servants, General Directions. 


‘*Here, Papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, 
kissing the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a 
hundred pounds into his hands. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1. 

papa? (pi’pii), η. [LL. a bishop, ML. pope, < 
Le ‘ etic father: applied, like ‘father, to ec- 
clesiastics, esp. to the bishop of Rome, whence 
ult., through AS, papa, the E, pope: see papal 
and popel,] <A title first bestowed on bish- 
ops generally, and often on the inferior clergy, 
but later restricted to the bishop of Rome 
(pope); in the Gr. Ch. now, a parish priest. 

As in the Primitiue Church the yonger Bishop called 
the elder Papa. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 142. 


Although he [the Roman pontiff] had not, as yet, as- 
sumed the distinctive insignia of his office—the triple 
crown and the upright staff surmounted by the cross— he 
more and more discouraged the application of the name 
of papa (pope) to any but himself. Hncyc. Brit., XIX. 495. 
apa? (pa’pii),n. [NL.; ef. papio, papion, and 

... 1. A baboon; a papio .. papion.— 
2. The specific name of the king-vulture of 
tropical erica, Sarcorhamphus or Gypagus 

apa. See cut under king-vulture.—3. Aname, 

oth generic and specific, of a coccothraustine 
bird of the Bonin Islands, Coccothraustes papa 
or ferrirostris, or Papa ferrirostris. Reichen- 
bach; Kittilitz. 

papable (pa’pa-bl), a. [ς F. papable = It. pa- 
pabile,< ML. *papabilis (in deriv. papabilita(t-)s 
papal power), < papa, pope: see papal, pope Ἵ 
Capable of being made a pope; eligible to the 
papacy. [Rare.] 

By the death of the other two the conclave hath re- 
ceived little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, 
and a great soggetto in the list of the foresters, 

Sir Π. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 707. 
apabot, papabote, papabotte, ». [Creole F.] 

Phe peirerahs Sand pias) J. J.. Audubon. 
[New Orleans, Louisiana. ] 

papacy (pa’pa-si), πα. [< ΜΕ. papacie, ς OF. 
papacie, < ML. paputia, papal office, < papa, 
pope: see papal, popel.] 1. The office, dig- 
nity, and authority of the Pope or Bishop of 
Rome; the papal jurisdiction; the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization subject to the Pope. 

This Pius Secundus was that learned Pope which before 


he undertooke the Papacy was called Atneas Sylvius. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 147. 


He here instilled into this aspiring prelate the hope of 
attaining the papacy. Hume, Hist. Eng., xxviii. 
2. The succession or line of popes, with its ec- 
elesiastical and political traditions.—3. That 
system of ecclesiastical government which rec- 
ognizes and is based upon the apostolic prima- 
ey and supreme authority of the Pope or Bisho 
of Rome over the church universal; the Chure 
of Rome; the Roman Catholic Church. 

The threatened breach between the papacy and its an- 


cient ally the King of France. 

Milman, Hist. of Christianity. 
papagayt, ». An obsolete form of popinjay. 
papain (pa’pa-in), η. [ς papaya) fin’ A 

proteolytic enzyme obtained from stem, leaves, 
and fruit of the papaw-tree, Carica Papaya. 
Like trypsin, by its action on albumin compounds leucin 
and tyrosin as well as peptone are produced. It acts best 
in yal (pa pal) Also ἐς ri ym ey η OF 
apal (pa’pal), a. EK. papal, pap . 
7 and νὰ papal = ah Pg. papat == It. papale, ς 
ML. papalis, of the Pope,  11,. papa, a bishop, 
ML. pope: see papa?, pope, Of or relating 
to the Pope in his official capacity, or the pa- 
pacy. 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears! . . . 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 
; | Pope, Το Addison, 1. 14. 
His attachment to his family, his aversion to France, 


were not to be overcome even by Papal ey 
Macaulay, Lord Mahon’s War in Spain. 


Contributions from the nation at large for papal pur- 
poses, such as crusades and the defence against the Turks, 
were collected by the pope’s agents in the form of volun- 
tary gifts. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 305. 











papal 
Papal cross. See crossl.—Papal crown, the triple 
crown. See tiara.=Syn, Papal, Popish, Papistical. Pa- 
pal is the ordinary word for that which belongs to or pro- 
ceeds from the Pope; popish is used in some obloquy or 
contempt; papistical in strong contempt or condemnation, 


papalint (pa’pal-in),». [< F. papalin, < It. pa- 

palino, soldier of the Pope, ¢ papale, papal: 
see papal.| Apapist. Bp. Lavington. 

The Persians... are. . . noless zealous and divided 


in their profession than we and the papalins. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 251. 


They [the Turks] may indeed still do mischief to the 
Muscovites, or persecute their own Christian subjects, but 
they can do no hurt to the papalins. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1697. 
papalise, v. See papalize. 
papalism (pa’pal-izm), π. [< papal + -ism.] 
The papal system; papistry. 
papales (pa’pal-ist), n. [< OF. papalisie; as 
papal + -ist.] A papist; a Roman Catholic. 
Baxter. 

Patriot l'Escuyer . . . determines on going to Church, 
in company with a friend or two; not to hear mass, which 
he values little, but to meet all the Papalists there in a 
body. Carlyle, French Rey., IT. v. 3. 


papalityt (pa-pal’i-ti),.. [< OF. papalite,< ML. 
papalita(t-)s, papal power, < papalis, papal: see 
papal.|. Same as papalty. 

papalize (pa’ pal-iz),v.; pret. and pp. papalized, 
per. papalizing. [< papal + -ize.] I, trans. 

omake papal; imbue with papist doctrines or 
notions. : 

He has been, to some extent, Christianized and papalized, 
and he has also been turned into a lanky, lean, unhappy- 
looking rifle regiment. W.H. Russell, Diary in india, 1.82. 

ΤΙ. intrans. Το become a papist; conform to 
popery. Cowper. 

so. spelled papalise. 

papally (pa’pal-i), adv. In a papal manner; 
from a papal point of view; as a papist. 

papaltyt (pa’pal-ti), m. [< OF. *papalte, ne 
paute, papalite, papality: see papality.] he 

apacy; the papal office or authority; the 
urch of Rome. Also papality. 

Pope Clement was redy in his chambre of consystorie, 
syttyng in his chayre of pa ; 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. clx. 

Withall to uphold the ἀθοτερίά Papalty they {the Jesu- 
its] have invented this super-politick Aphorisme, as one 
termes it, One Pope and one King. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

papaphobia (pa-pa-fo’bi-i), nm. [NL., ς ML. 

pape, pope (see popel), + Gr. «φοβία, < φέβεέσ- 
αι, fear.] Dread or hatred of the Pope or of 
popery. 

paparchy (pa’piir-ki), πα. [< ML. papa, pope 
(see popel), + Gr. -αρχία, ς ἄρχειν, rule.]’ Gov- 
ernment by a pope. 

Without understanding the papacy (or paparchy, as 
Bishop Coxe insists upon calling it) one cannot understand 
the history and literature of Europe from the age of Char- 
lemagne. Christian Union, July 5, 1888. 

papas, pappas (pa’pas, pap’as), 2. [<Gr. rarac 
πάππας: see papa2.| a parish priest of the 
Greek Church; a papa. | 

The censure of a poor country Papas outweighs, in 


present effect, that of a Western Bishop. 
J. M. Neale, Bastern Church, i. 11. 


The isa prominent figure in the throngs of idlers, 

φως because of his long black gown, his tall steeple- 

t. Scribner's Mag., 1V. 370. 

papatet (pa’ pat), n. [ME. papat; < OF. papat 

= Sp. Pg. papado = It. papato, < ML. papatus, 

the office of pope,< papa, pope: see popet. Cf. 
papacy.) The papacy. 

A cardinal was thilke tide, 


Which the papat longe hath desired. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., I. 254 (Pauli’s ed.). 
μι ver (ρᾷ-ρᾶ΄ νότ),π. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
ς L. papaver, poppy: see poppy.) A genus 
of plants, type of the family Papaveracez, 
characterized by the dehiscence of the round- 
ish capsule by pores under the lid-like sum- 
mit; the poppy. It includes about 25 species, mainly 
in temperate or subtropical, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
They are hairy or glaucous herbs, with a milky juice, 
usually dissected leaves, buds nodding upon long stalks, 
and showy red, violet, yellow, or white flowers, generally 
with two sepals, four petals, and many. stamens. See 
oppy and opium, also ¢ eseboul, canker, 5 (a), headache. 
apaveraces (pi-pav-e-ra’sé-6), m. pl. [NL. 
(Bernard de Jussieu, 1759), < Papaver + -acez. | 
A family of dicotyledonous choripetalous 
plants, the poppy family, of the order Papa- 
verales, distinguished by the two to three se- 
pals, and minute embryo near the base of 
fleshy albumen. It includes about 200 species, in 30 
genera, of which wis vee is the type, nearly all from 
north. temperate or subtropical regions. They are usually 
smooth herbs.(often with a colored juice), covered with a 
grayish bloom or with long hairs. They bear alternate, 
generally lobed leaves, and conspicuous flowers, solitary 
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epee long stalks, with sepals which fall off at opening. 
This family includes three well-marked subfamilies. See 
Fumariacez. 


papaveraceous (pa-pav-e-ra’shius),a. [<NL. 
papaveraceus, < L. papaver, poppy.] Pertain- 
ing to the Papaveracex or to the poppy. 


Papaveres (pap-4-vé’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Reichenbach, 1827), « Papaver + -ex.] A 
tribe of plants of the family Papaveracez, of 
which the genus Papaver is the type. It in- 
cludes seven other genera and about ninety 
species. 

papaverine (pa-pav’e-rin), n. [= F. papave- 
rine; as L. papaver, poppy, + -ine?.] An al- 
kaloid (CogHo1NO,) contained in opium. 


papaverous (pa-pav’e-rus), a. [< L. papaver, 
poppy, + -ous.]| Having the properties of, or 
characteristic of, the poppy; papaveraceous. 


Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odour, 
whether in the leaf or apple. 
Sir T. Browne. Vulg. Err., vii. 7. 


papaw (pa-pa’), ». [< Sp. Pg. papayo, from 
a Carib name.| 1. ‘vhe tree Carica Papaya, 
or its fruit. The papaw is native in South Amer- 
ica, but now widely diffused throughout the tropics. 
Its height is about 20 feet, and its deeply seven-lobed 
leaves are 2 feet in diameter and borne on footstalks 2 
feet long. The fruit is 10 inches long, commonly of an 
oblong form, ribbed, and having a thick fleshy rind. It 
is sometimes eaten raw or made into a sauce, or when 
green is boiled as a vegetable and is also pickled. The 
trunk, leaves, and fruit contain an acrid milky juice (see 
papain), which has the property of making quickly ten- 
der meat which is boiled with a little of it or wrapped in 
the leaves, or, as it is claimed, merely hung up among 
the leaves. The seeds are an efficacious vermifuge. The 
leaves are saponaceous. Also called melon-tree. ; 
2. The tree Asimina triloba, or its fruit, native 
in the United States. It is a small tree with lurid 
flowers appearing with the leaves, which are obovate-lance- 
olate, thin, and rather large. The smooth oblong fruit is 
3 to 6 inches long, filled with a sweet pulp in which are 
embedded the bean-like seeds. 


8. A bushwhacker: with reference to the sub- 
sistence or possible subsistence of bushwhack- 


ers on the fruit of the papaw. ([Missouri.] 
Also written pawpaw. 
papaw-tree (pa-pa’tré), n. See papaw. 


0), Sp. Pg. papaya (the fruit). See papaw.] 

. An untenable name for. Carica, a genus of 

trees, the papaws, of the family Papayacee. 

See Carica.and papaw.— 2. [l. ¢.] A tree of 
this genus. 


Fapave (pi-pa’ yi), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1 
1 


The slim papaya ripens 
Its yellow fruit for thee. 
Bryant, Hunter’s Serenade. 


Papayacez (pap-a-ya’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Blume, 1826), < μαμά] + -acezx.| A family 
of trees, the papaw family, of the order Passi- 
florales, characterized by the minute calyx, 
tubular staminate corolla,and pistillate of five 


erect separate ο, It includes the genera Carica 
Jacaratia, and Cylicomorpha, of tropical and subtropical 
America and tropical Africa, with milky juice, white, yel- 
low, or greenish flowers, and pulpy edible fruit. 


papayotin (pap-a-yo’tin),. [ς Papaya + -ot- 
-in2,]. Same as papain. 
pap-boat (pap’bot), η. 1. An open vessel used 
for holding pap for children. 
A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a 
kettle, a pap-boat, a spoon for the administration of medi- 


cine to the refractory, and lastly Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. 


2. A-shell of the family Turbinellidz; a false 

volute, as Turbinella rapha. | 
papelt (pap), ”. [ME.: see popel.] Aspiritual 

father; a priest; specifically, the Pope. 

The prayer of the pape so incensed the Scot that he 
vowed revenge, and watched the pape with a good cudgel, 
next day, as he crossed the churchyard, where he beat him, 

W. Carr, 'Travelier’s Guide, p. 190, 


ape2 (pap), n. [Creole F., lit. ‘pope’; ef. E. 
νά a bullfinch.] An American finch of the 
genus Cyanospiza or Passerina, C.or P. ciris. 
Also ealled nonpareil and incomparable. See 
eut at painted jinch, under painted. 
papechien (pap-shian’),”. The lapwing: same 
as pea-chicken. 
papejayt, 2. An old form of popinjay. 
pape rdt,”. [ME.,< OF. (and F.) papelard, 
< It. pappalardo, a hypocrite, a glutton, prob. 
ς pappa, pap: see pap*.] A dissembler; a flat- 
terer; a hypocrite. 
That lard, that.h eldith so,... 
ae is the hounde, shame is to seyn, 
at to 01s Castin ο a 
- Row. Vf the Rose, 1, 7281. 
papelardiet, ». [ME., ς OF. (and F.) pape- 
lardie, hypocrisy, < papelard, a hypocrite: see 
papelard.| Hypocrisy. 








papelonné (pap-e-lo-na’), a. 


paper 


I... have wel lever... 
Wrie me in my foxerie, 
Under a cope of papelardie. 
iom. of the Rose, 1, 6796. 


papelinet (pap’e-lin), κ. [I'.: see poplin.] A 
rich material made in the seventeenth century 
of silk, and sometimes at least with gold or sil- 
ver thread. The manufacture of papeline is said to have 
been brought from France to Ireland in the eighteenth 
century, and to have led to the manufacture of poplin. 

[8., < papillon, ἃ 
butterfly: see pavilion.] In her., covered with 
an imbricated pattern: said of the field or a 
bearing. 

papelotet,”. [ME.; appar. connected with OF. 
papin, pap: see pap?.| A porridge. 

In mylk and in mele to make with papelotes, 
To a-glotye with here gurles that greden after fode. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 75. 


* 
paper (pa’pér),z. anda. [ς ME. paper, papir, 
paupire = D. papier = MLG. pappir, papir = 
late MHG. G. papier = Icel. pappir = Sw. pap- 
per = Dan. papir, ς OF. papier, Ε'. papier = Sp. 
Pg. papel, < Li. papyrus, also papyrum (ML, also 
papirus), paper made of papyrus, also a gar- 
ment made from papyrus, prop. the plant pa- 
pyrus, < Gr. πάπυρος (παπ"Όρος, sometimes παπύ- 
ρος), the plant papyrus, a kind of rush (see 
papyrus), also anything made of it, as linen, 
cord, etc. The Gr. word for ‘paper’ was 
χάρτης, L. charta: see chart, charter, card1.} I. 
n. 1. A material consisting of a compacted 
web or felting of vegetable fibers, commonly 
in the form of a thin, flexible sheet: used in 
writing, for printing, and for various other pur- 


pore. The fibers most used for writing-papers are 
hose of linen and cotton rags, and for printing-papers 
those of straw, wood, paper-cuttings or paper-waste, and 
selected grasses. ‘Lhese fibers are prepared by grinding, 
bleaching, beating, and boiling until they are reduced 
to a fluid pulp, in which state they readily mat or felt 
together when freed from the water in which they are 
suspended. More than 400 varieties of fibers usable for 
this purpose are known; all have curling filaments that 
readily interlace with one another. Paper was formerly 
‘made wholly by hand, pulp from the vat being dipped 
up in a mold, from which the water drains away, leaving 
a felted sheet, which is then pressed and dried. Some fine 
grades of writing-, printing-, and drawing-papers are still 
made in this way, but the larger part of the paper, for what- 
ever purpose used, is now made by machinery. For some 
purposes, as newspaper-printing, the sheet is made in 
continuous webs of very great length, and is printed from 
the uncut roll. Paper is made in a great variety of quali- 
ties, ranging from heavy drawing board to the lightest tis- 
sue-paper, and in every color and shade. It is cut for the 
trade by accurate machinesin a number of sizes, the sheets 
varying somewhat according to fashion or special require- 
ments. (See listof sizes given below.) Paper is also mold- 
ed from the pulp into cartridge-cases, embossed sheets for 
wall-decoration, pails, boxes, and other vessels, boats, bar- 
rels, car-wheels, domes for observatories, bricks, building 
materials, etc., in all of which lightness is combined with 
strength. From the sheet it is transformed by various pro- 
cesses and operations into roofing material, carpets, bags, 
etc. The principal varieties of ordinary paper are — writ- 
ing- and printing-papers, coarse ... for wrapping and 
other purposes, and blotting- and filtering-papeis ; while 
some useful kinds are the result of manipulations subse- 
quent to the paper-maker’s work, as lithographic paper, 
tracing-paper, etc. The ordinary counts of paper are the 
quire of twenty-four sheets, the ream of twenty quires (of 
which two are inferior to the other eighteen), and the bun- 
dle of two reams. 


2. A piece, leaf, or sheet of this material. 


*Tis as impossible to draw regular characters on a trem- 
bling mind as on a shaking paper. Locke. 


I would see em all hang’d before I would e’er more set 
pen to papyr. Villiers, Rehearsal, i. 


3. Any written or printed document or instru- 
ment, as a note, receipt, bill, invoice, bond, 
memorial, deed, ete.; specifically, in the plural, 
letters, notes, memoranda, ete.: as, the private 
papers of Washington. 


Toyous and glad be, 
Now full merily demene you amonge, 
For of his paupires strike oute plain be ye! 
Here Rent hae I slain and put to dethe stronge. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4735. 


They brought a paper to me to be signed, 


Dryden, Spanish Friar, iii. 3. 
Having yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses ney ges sed by a youth under age, I read them 


with much delight, as an instance of his improvement. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 


4, A printed sheet of news; a newspaper; a 
journal, 
To you all readers turn, and they can look 


Pleased in a who abhor a book. 
πο Crabbe, The Newspaper. 
The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of the 
people is to give them full information of their affairs 
through the channel of the public papers, and to contrive 
that those papers should Bey the whole mass of the 
people. eferson, Correspondence, IT. 85. 


5. An essay or article; a dissertation on a 
special topic. | 





paper 


There was one [subject] he clung to much, and thought 
of frequently as in a special degree available for a series 
of papers in his periodical. Forster, Dickens, lvi. 


6. Negotiable evidences of indebtedness, such 
as promissory notes, bills of exchange, etc.: 
used collectively: as, commercial paper; nego- 
tiable paper. 


Certain it is that a State, as long as it cannot be made 
by law to pay its debts, should have no privilege of issu- 
ing paper of any kind. N. A, Rev., CX X XIX, 574. 


7. The written or printed questions, collec- 
tively, set for an examination.—8, Hangings 
of paper, printed, stamped, or plain; paper for 
covering the walls of interiors. See paper- 
hangings and wall-paper.—9, Free passes of 
admission to a place of entertainment; also, the 
persons admitted by such passes: as, the house 


was filled with paper. [Slang.]—Accommodation 
paper. See accommodation bill, under accommodation. 
— Albuminized paper, albumin paper, paper coated 
with albumin, practically always in the form of white of 
egg, asa vehicle for silver prints in ordinary photographic 
processes, Prints upon it have a glossy surtace.—Ar- 
rowroot paper, in photog., a so-called plain or non- 
glossy paper for positive prints, coated with a weak solu- 
tion in water of arrowroot, with sodium chlorid anda 
trace of citric acid. It gives good effects for large por- 
traits and landscapes.— Bank-note RANGE, See bank- 
note.—Blue-process paper. Same as blue-paper.— Bris- 
tol paper, a stout paper of very even texture and smooth 
surface, used for drawing : named from the place of its ori- 
ginal manufacture. Also called Bristol-board.— Brown 
paper, a general name for wrapping-paper of a brown 
color and of all qualities and materials.— Business paper, 
commercial paper, such as notes, bills of exchange, etc.— 
Calendered paper, paper made smooth by the pressure 
of calendering-rollers.—Carbolic-acid or carbolized 
paper. See carbolic.—Carbon paper, Seecarbon-paper. 
— Chinese paper. (a) Same as rice-pa (b) A very 
thin, soft paper, of a faint yellowish or brownish tint, pre- 
pared from the bark of the bamboo. It is much used for 
fine impressions from wood-engravings, and occasionally 
for proofs from steel-plate engravings, etc.— Cobb paper, 
in beokbinding, a mottled paper in which brown is the 
leading tint: largely used by English binders for the lin- 
ings or end papers of books in half-calf bindings:— Cold- 
pesoqes: paper, paper that has been pressed only on the 
elts, leaving it of a rough surface.—Commercial paper. 
See commercial.—_Commodity of brown ος See 
OS eng Bieta Paper, paper prepared from cotton- 
er. 


Cotton paper (charta bombycina), a form of paper said to 
have been known to the Chinese at a remote period, and 
to have passed into use among the Arabs early in the 8th 
century. It was imported into Constantinople, and was 
used for Greek MSS. in the 13th century. In Italy and 
the West it never made much way. 

Encye. Brit., XVIII. 144. 


Cram-paper, See cram.—Cream-laid paper, a smooth 
paper of ivory or cream-like color, much used for note- 
paper and envelops.—Cross-rule paper, paper ruled off 
in squares to facilitate the drawing on it. of designs for 
weaving, worsted-work, etc., or to aid in making any draw- 
ing in the proper proportions, or in drawing a plan, etc., 
to scale.—Crystalline paper, paper thinly coated by 
means of a brush with a concentrated solution of salt wit 
dextrine, or with certain more complicated preparations. 
— Cylinder paper, paper in which the fibers are drawn 
in one direction and are not fully interlaced.— Distinc- 
tive paper, a kind of protective paper; a silk-threaded 
fiber paper of high quality, such as that used by the United 
States government for the printing of notes, certificates, 
bonds, and other obligations, etc.— Enameled paper, a 
surfaced paper that has been highly polished.— Ferrc- 
άσσο paper, paper that has been rendered sensitive 
the action of light by floating it on or coating it witha 
solution in water of red prussiate of potash and peroxid of 
iron. When exposed to light under a photographic nega- 
tive, a drawing, etc., those parts of the sheet to which the 
light has access through the transparent part of the nega- 
tive or drawing are more or less affected according to the 
length of the “Shores and the variation in transparency of 
the originals. hen the printing has proceeded as far as 
is desired, the sheet is washed in clear water, and those 
parts which have been protecting from the light become 
white, while the parts which the light has affected assume 
Ά more or less deep tint of blue, which is permanent when 
the sheetis dried. Also called blue-paper.— Fiber-faced 
paper, a kind of paper used for bank-notes, checks, etc., 
n which shreds and scraps of silk or other fiber are mixed 
with the pulp of the paper to afford a protection against 
forgery. Compare distinctive paper.—Filter paper or 
filtering-paper. Sce jfilter-paper and jiltering.— Flat 
paper, paper unfolded and ready for use in printing.— 
ossil paper. See fossil and asbestos.— Fourdrinier 
paper, paper made in the Fourdrinier machine, in 
which at one end the fluid pulp flows in on felts, and at 
the other end the paper is delivered dry in the form of an 
endless roll.—Gaine’s paper. Same as parchment paper. 
— Gunpowder paper. ο gunpowder.— Hand-made 
paper. See def. 1.—Hard plate-paper, sized paper hav- 
ing a hard surface which does not readily take ink or color. 
— Height to paper, in type-founding, the extreme length 
of a typefrom its face to its foot. In Great Britain and the 
United States the standard height is eleven twelfths of an 
inch. French and German types are higher.— Hot-pressed 
paper, paper polished by pressure between heated plates. 
—Imperfect paper, sheets of inferior quality, usually the 
two oe omg rch of a zona, ee are wrinkled, torn, or 
ecked.—_ India paper, See Jndia.—Ingres paper. 
iF. papier Ingres; named from the noted patter ια . D. 
Ingres (died 1867).] A laid paper, showing water-mark, 
of somewhat rough surface, and tinted gray, drab, or the 
like, ae prepared for drawing with crayons.—In 
Papert, in old Eng. law, not yet. enrolled on parchment 
or recorded in a final judgment.— Iridescent paper, pa- 
per washed with a solution of nutgalls, iron, and indigo 
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sulphates, sal ammoniac, and gum arabic in water, and 
exposed to the fumes of ammonia.— Japanese paper, 
paper made from the bark of the paper-mulberry (Papy- 
rius papyrifera), soft, silky, transparent, and with a satin- 
like surface. There are various qualities, of which the 
white is the best and thickest. It is used for expensive 
printing, proofs of plate-engravings, etc.— Laid paper. 
See laid.— Legal-tender paper, paper money declared 
by law to be a legal tender.—Linen paper, paper made 
from linen or flax-fiber : “linen paper was first made in the 
14th century” (Zncye. Brit., X VIII. 218).— Lithographic 
pa er. Seelithographic.— Litmus-paper. See litmus.— 
ο ed paper, paper in which the sizing is dried by 
atmospheric evaporation.— Low to paper, in printing. See 
low2.— Luminous papers paper of which the pulp is com- 
pounded with gelatin anda phosphorescent powder.— Ma- 
chine-sized paper, paper made by dipping the web in a 
bath of dissolved rosin and alum.— Manila paper, paper 
made from manila-fiber. It is usually of dull-buff color, 
and is of marked toughness.— Marbled paper, paper 
stained with colors in conventional imitation of variegated 
marbles. It is used chiefly for the linings and covers of 
books. See marbling.— Metallic panes. See metallic,— 
M paper, paper which has only trivial imperfections.— 
be paper, a kind of paper prepared in China from 

the inner bark of the paper-mulberry.— Negotiable pa- 
per. See negotiable.— ορ paper, a strong unsized pa- 
per, made in Nepal from the pulverized bark of the Daphne 
cannabina.— News paper, 8 low grade of white printing- 
pa er.—N paper, aper of the second sorting, and inferior 
paper.— Oiled paper. See oi/.— On paper, in writ- 


‘ing ; set down “‘in black and white.”— Paper-burnishing 


machine, a machine for putting a polish on paper, by 
means of a burnishing-stone, by heavy glazed rolls, or 
by any other method.— Faper cupping machine, a 
machine for trimming the edges of books or of paper in 
piles, usually a guillotine-knife driven by a considerable 
power, and connected with a gage.—Paper-colorin 

ma e, a set of color-rollers, automatically supplie 

with pigment, which give a coat of color to sheets of paper 
fed between them by means of feed-rollers.— Paner-glaz- 
ing roller, a roller glazing- or burnishing-machine for pro- 
ducing a glossy surface on paper.— Paper-molding ma- 
chine, a machine for molding paper-pulp to any required 
form.— Paper precens of stereotyping, a process of 
making plates for newspaper-printing. A mold of the 
type form is made by beating with a brush prepared paper- 
— on the face of the type: this mold. when dry, is filled 
with type-metal. Workshop Receipts, 4th ser., Stereotyp- 
ing.— Parchment paper, an imitation of parchment, pre- 
pared from ordinary unsized paper by immersing it fora 
few seconds in a solution of two parts of sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol in one part of water, at a temperature of 60° F., 
then washing it in cold water, and removing any remain- 
ing traces of the acid hy dipping it in a weak solution of 


ammonia, Itresembles parchment in appearance, and is . 


tough, translucent, glossy, and almost impermeable to wa- 
ter. Also called papyrine and Gvines paper.— Photo- 
— paper, any paper used for the purposes of pho- 
graphy 5 especially, the paper, whether albuminized, 
salted, variously sensitized, coated wilh emulsion, etc., 
used for making posi‘ive prints from negatives.— Pitched 
paper. Same as tarred paper.— Pizzighelli paper, a 
sensitized platinum paper prepared commercially for pho- 
tographic use. It gives a mat surface and clear gray 
tones, which ap pleasing for many subjects.—Plain pa- 
per. (a) Paper that is unruled. (9) In photog., any paper 
hat has not a glossy surface, such as that.of albuminized 
paper.— Plate-paper, the highest grade of book-paper. 
—Polygraphic paper, a paper specially prepared to re- 
ceive writing or printing in an aniline ink, and to trans- 
fer this readily, under pressure, to another similar sheet 
dampened. The second sheet is then used as a matrix 
from which a number of impressions of the original writ- 
ing can be struck off in a press.— Post paper, a style of 
paper which came into use toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century, especially for letter-writing. 


Post paper seems to have derived its name from the post- 
horn which at one time was its distinguishing mark. 
Ure, Dict., ITI. 494. 


Printing-paper, a quality of paper made for printing, 
usually of softer stock and surface than writing-paper, 
and not so_hard-sized. The lowest grade is news, the 
ag is plate.— Rag paper, paper made from the pulp 
of rags. 


The first mention of rag paper occurs in the tract of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny (1122-50 .A.D.), adversus 115998, cap. 
5, where, among the various kinds of books, he refers to 
such as are written on material made “ exrasuris veterum 
rey ees At this early period woollen cloth is proba- 

ly intended. Encye. Brit., X VIII. 218. 


Roofing-paper, a coarse, stout paper variously prepared, 
used to cover roofs. It is usually securely and smoothly 
nailed down, and then thickly coated with tar or paint.— 
Ruled paper, writing-paper ruled mechanically with 
lines, for convenience in writing, keeping accounts, etc. 
—S$afety-paper, a paper which has been so prepared 
chemically, or so coated with a chemical pigment, that writ- 
ing on it in ink cannot be effaced or cannot be erased 
without leaving indelible marks on the paper. Such pa- 
per is often used for bank-checks, etc., to guard against 
fraud.— Sensitized μερος, paper that has been chemi- 
cally treated so that the color of its surface may be altered 
by the action of light, used in the various processes of 
photographic printing. The name is most. commonly 
given to paper that has been floated on a bath of nitrate 
of silver, or coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate or 
chlorid; but it is equally applicable to ferroprussiate 
or blue papers, to bromide papers, to the sensitized pig- 
ment-papers used in the carbon process, to platinum pa- 
pers, or to any others of like character.— Silk paper. 
Same as tissue-paper.—Silver paper. Same as tissue- 
paper.—$ized paper, paper which has received a thin 
surface of glutinous matter to give it greater strength 
and proper writing-surface.—Sizes of paper, certain 
standard dimensions of paper, the sheets being commer- 
cially cut to those sizes. Printing-, writing-, and draw- 
ing papers of the same names are of different sizes in 
Great. Britain and the United States. The sizes most 
used have names and measurements, in inches, as speci- 
fied in the following table, but names the same as here 


paper 


given are sometimes applied to sizes which are larger or 
smaller. : 


English. United States. 
Antiquarian writing.............. ος Ves bam 
Atlas drawing... ..............005. 0 θε στ όν 
Atlas small drawing.............. 26 (δε ο μέ... 
Atlas! writing: ικα μα μμ DES 20 X 33 
Check folio writing........0..0.000 d.000. 17 κ 
Columbier drawing .............. 24 Xx 84 ἑκοννέ 
Columbier writing ............... 24 x 34 23 Χ 34 
Copy, or bastard writing ......... WE PX es ht bk ob am a 
Crown drawing. .................5 να ΜΜΑ. 
κ Σλλιο η WIR. bu. daca pb φο ἀφωμα. 15 Χ19 
Demy drawing νο ον 2320. ὁ νο te. ~ ιν had 
Demy printing ................... TE hy - Rg ee Eye pape 
Demy short drawing ............. ο i See Oo Bhs aes 
Demy writing ..................6. 15 x 20 16 xX 21 
Double atlas drawing ............ SIF BS Pn) oie cee s 
Double cap writing............... οὐ aalare 17 X28 
Double crown printing ........... 20 Χ 30 oad 
Double beef printing. .224 < 35..26 x 884°... ... 
Double elephant writing ......... 263 κ 40 26 Χ 40 
Double medium printing ......... ...... 24 x 38 
Double pot priniing.............. Oe) Oe SAR ee ae 
Double royal printing ............ ...... 26 Χ 40 
Double superroyal printing....... ...... 29 xX 48 
Elephant writing................. 2ὃ X 28 22} X 273 
Emperor writing ................. Le Pe we eats 
Extra large post writing.......... τν @ οὐ αμ ο 
Extra size folio writing .......... ...... 19 xX 28 
Flat cap ΠΡ ον ο «ο wees. τος 14 X17 
Folio post writing... ......6....0. 0.408. 17. 22 
Foolscap drawing ........ 6.6.64 65 191 «K 163 = wee ee 
Foolscap writing..............+.. 135 X 17 124 Χ 16 
GranW Cage... sine dB ewe Son AO Ῥδδος 
Imperial drawing ............ 0005 20-ὑκ 0 [iim 
Imperial printing .......0........ 22. x 30 22 
Imperial writing................. 22 x 30 23 


Medium-and-half printing........ 
Medium printing 
Medium writing ................. 174. K 22 18 


23 
Pah Rie stn Φ ap tices clad 0 Γή if ας OMe eset 
Royal drawing... ντε νεο 199 τιν 
Royal long drawing .....4........ BS ο ΜΗ ooh 
Royal printing’: νο ον ο 60.0 ο oie 20 x 25 20 x 25 
ROyal Writing νο «νερο seuss 19 X 24 19 X 24 
Small cap writing ον. νε sas ee wees 13 x 16 
Small double medium printing... ...... 4 Χ 36 
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Soft plate-paper, paper which is thick, unsized, and 
easily receptive of impression.—§pecial paper, a list 
kept in court for putting down demurrers, etc., to be 
argued.— State paper, a paper relating to the political 
interests or government of a state.— £uriaced paper, 
paper having an added film of whiting, which fills mi- 
nute pits, and adapts it for the printing of woodcuts.— 
Surface paper, paper covered with a thin coat of clay 


or other substance with intent to give a smoother sur- 


face.—Tarred paper, a coarse, thick p»per soaked with 
a tar product, used for covering. 10ofs, lii ing walls, etc., 
with the object of securing warmth and dryness.— Test- 
paper, litmus- or turmeric-paper, used as a test for alka- 

inity or acidity.—Tissue-paper, a very thin paper of fine 
and soft. tex'!ure, used for wrapping valuable or delicate 
articles, for polishing fine surfaces, for protecting engrav- 
ings in books, etc.; silk paper; 8 lver paper.—Touch and 
trade papers, in the United States, a permit issued by the 
collector of a port, under section 4:64 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, to a vessel licensed for carrying on fish- 
ing, authorizing it to “‘touch and trade” at any foreign 
port during the voyage.— 'Tracing-raner, paper so pre- 
pared as to be transparent, and of such texture that it 
will receive marks εἰ Ώου in pencil or with pen, and ink, 
used for copying a design, etc., by laying it over the origi- 
nal and following the lines carefully with a pencil or pen. 
—Transfer-paper, paper coated thickly with an adhe- 
sive pigment, as lampblack, vermilion. indigo, etc., used 
for transferring a design mechanically to.an object on 
which it is to be copied. A sheet of transfer-paper is laid 
upon the object; on this is laid the design executed on 
paper or other thin and yielding material, and the lines 
of the design are then passed over with a hard point, which 
causes the pigment of the transfer-paper to adhere, along 
the lines passed over, to the object under treatment.— 
Tub-sized paper, paper made by dipping each sheet in 
a tub that contains prepared animal sizing.— Turmeric- 
paper, paper dipped into a hot infusion of turmeric, strong 
enough to give the paper a pronounced yellow color, and 
dried : used asa test of alkalinity or acidity.— Vellum pa- 
per, a heavy, uniform paper, showing no grain, and having 
a very smooth and fine surface. . It is used for some of the 
finest printing. — Waxed paper, pzper on which beeswax 
has been rubbed and melted by means of a hot iron: use- 
ful from its impermeability to water.— Whatman paper 
an excellent brand of English pepers, made in different 
qualities, with fine or coarse grain. It is used by drafts- 
men and aquarellists, printers of engravings. photogra- 
phers, etc.— Wove paper, paper laid on flannels or felts 
and showing no marks o been at Ll ay Fil aT a 
more or less coarse paper used for wrapping, varying in 
color usually from pale-buff to brown, made from un- 
bleached manila or old rope. (See also blotting-paper, 
bond-paper, comb-paper, copying-paper, end-paper, lining- 
paper, manifold paper, Tice-paper. ) 

1. a. 1. Made of paper; consisting of paper, 

in any sense: as, a paper box; paper currency. 


I have been told that in China the flying of paper kites 
is a very ancient pastime, and practised much more gener- 
ally by the children there than it is in England. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 497. 

There is but athin paper wall between great discoveries 
and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 
2. Appearing merely in certain written or 
printed statements, and not existing in reality 
or in tangible form: as, a paper army. 





paper 


I now turn to the other class of critics — those who speak 
without thinking. Their irrepressible contention is only 
too familiar to my ears: ‘‘It is a paper frontier —a frontier 
merely marked by pillars stuck in the sand.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 480. 


The damage done by speculation consists in lowering the 
price of the whole amount of actual wheat by this enor- 
mous inflation of paper wheat. 

Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LVIIT. 53. 
Paper baron, paper lord, person who holdsatitle which 
is not hereditary, or holds a title by courtesy, as a life-peer, 
judge, etc.— Paper blockade, boat, carpet, car-wheel. 
See the nouns.— Paper book, in daw, a book or pamphlet 
containing a copy of the record in a legal proceeding, pre- 
ed for examination by an appellate court: so called 
om being on paper instead of parchment, or in paper 
covers.—Paper cigar, a small cigar covered with paper; 
a cigarette. Dickens, Bleak House.— Pa cloth, cur- 
rency, floor-cloth, money, shell, etc. See the nouns.— 
Paper negative, in photog., a negative made on prepared 
paper. In making such negatives, the dry gelatinobro- 
mide emulsions are especially used, and the operations of 
development, etc., are performed in the same way as for 
a negative on glass. ‘The finished negative is rendered 
translucent, a usual method being to oil it with castor-oil, 
removing the superfluous oil by pressing with a hot iron; 
it can then be printed from in the saine manner as a glass 
plate. Itis important that the paper used shall be homo- 
geneous and free from grain. Such negatives are conve- 
nient from their lightness and unbreakableness. 
paper (pa’pér), v. t. [< paper, n.] 1. To line 
or cover with paper, or apply paper to in any 
way; also, to cover with paper-hangings. 
In a.small chamber was my office done, 
Where blinks through paper’d panes the setting sun. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 50. 


The drawing-room at Todgers’s was out of the common 
style: . . . it was floor-clothed all over, and the ceiling, 
including a great beam in the middle, was papered. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, ix. 
2. To fold or inclose in paper.—3. In book- 
binding, to paste the end-papers and fly-leaves 
at the beginning and end of (a volume), before 
fitting it in its covers.— 4. To treat in any way 
by means of paper; perform any operation on, 
such as some kinds of polishing, in which paper 
enters as a material or medium; sandpaper, or 
smooth by means of sandpaper.—5. To fill, as 
a theater or other place of amusement, with an 
audience mostly admitted by paper—that is, 
by free passes; fill with non-paying specta- 
tors: as, the house was papered nightly during 
his engagement. [Slang.|—6+. To register; 
note or set down on paper. 
paper-bark (pa’pér-birk), ».. An Australian 
tree, Melaleuca Leucadendron; also, a tree’ of 
any species of the allied genus Callistemon : all 
so called because their bark peels off in layers. 
paper-birch (pa’ pér-bérch), n. See birch, 1, and 
canoe-birch. 
paper-case (pa’pér-kas), n. A box for holding 
writing-paper, and sometimes other materials 
for writing. 
paper-chase (pa’ pér-chas), η. The game of 
hare and hounds, so called from the bits of 
paper scattered as ‘‘ scent” by the ‘‘hares” to 
guide the pursuit of the ‘‘ hounds.” 
paper-clamp (pa’pér-klamp), n. 1. A frame for 
holding one or more newspapers, periodicals, 
pieces of sheet music, or the like, together by 
the backs, with the pages flat so that they may 
be readily turned over and conveniently laid by 
or hung up when not in use; a newspaper-hold- 
er or newspaper-file.—2, The apparatus which 
firmly holds paper in a paper-cutter. 
paper-clip (pa-pér-klip), m. Same as letter-clip. 
DS εως (pa’pér-kléth), ». A fabric par- 
taking of the nature of paper and of cloth, pre- 
pared by the natives of many Pacific islands 
from the inner bark of the paper-mulberry, the 
breadfruit, and other trees, by a process which 
includes beating it, after soaking, to a partial 
pulp, without wholly destroying the texture. 
paper-coal (pa’pér-k6l), π. A name sometimes 
given to a variety of coal, of Tertiary age, which 
splits up into thin leaves. 
paper-cutter (pa’ pér-kut“ér), η. 
for cutting paper in piles or in sheets, 
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Paper-cutter. 

a, frame; 3, balance-wheeland regulator; ε, belt-pulley for drivin 
the shaft; d@, table for the paper, with 1 nee η lines; ¢, hand-whee 
whichcontrols the back paper-gage andregulates the distance between 
different cuts; /, cutting-knife, descending diagonally; g, lever mov- 
ing the knife; #4, shaft moving knife-lever and automatic clamp. 


pers. It is prepared from various materials, 
and tinted any shade desired. 
paperer (pa’peéer-ér), m. One who applies paper 
to anything; one who covers (as a wall in paper- 
hanging) with paper, wraps (as needles) in pa- 
per, or inserts (as pins) in a paper. 
The pins are then taken to the paperers, who are each 
seated in front of the bench. Ure, Dict., ITI. 580. 


aud Cente (pa’pér-fast),@. Having a face as 
white as paper. 
Thou paper-faced villain. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 12. 


paper-feeder (pa’pér-f6’dér),n. Acontrivance, 
varying greatly in form and principle, for de- 
livering paper from a pile in single sheets to a 
printing-press, ruling-machine, or any similar 
apparatus. Such feeders may work by pneumatic 
force, by a revolving brush, by friction-fingers, by a 
gummed claw, etc. 

paper-file (pa’pér-fil),n. A device to hold let- 
ters or other papers keptin order for reference. 

paper-folder (pa’pér-f6l’dér), n. 1, Same 88 
paper-cutter, 2. [Eng.]— 2. A folding-machine. 

paper-gage (pa’pér-gaj), n. A gage or rule 

or measuring the face of type-composition 

that has been printed; also to determine the 
width of a required margin. 

paper-glosser (pa’pér-glos”ér), m. 1. A hot- 
press for glossing paper or cards.— 2. A work- 
man who gives a smooth surface to paper. 

paper-hanger (pa’pér-hang’ér), n. One whose 
employment is the hanging of wall-papers. 

paper-hanging (pa’pér-hang’ing), n. 1. The 
operation of fixing wall-papers or paper-hang- 
ings to walls.— 2, pl. Paper, either plain or 
variously ornamented, used for covering and 
adorning the walls of rooms, ete.: socalled be- 
aye τω. a substitute for the earlier 

angings of cloth or tapestry. Paper-hangings 

Tere Hoe σας νοἡ into ες ait οσα 


century ; their use in China and Japan for screens and par- 
tial wall-coverings is of great antiquity. 


Dolls, blue-books, prper-hangings [are] lineally descend- 
ed from the rude sculpture-paintings in which the Egyp- 
tians represented the triumphs and worship of their god- 
kings. H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 22. 


paper-holder (pa’pér-hdl/dér), n.. 1. A box or 
receptacle for holding paper, as writing-paper, 
οίο.---2. A paper-clamp or -clip. 
paper-hornet (pa’pér-hér’net), n. Any hornet 
or other wasp which builds a papery nest. 
The position of the paper-hornets’ nests . . . [is] vari- 
ously asserted to be indicative of a “hard” or ‘‘open” 


winter, as they chance to be placed in the upper or lowe 
branches of a tree. Pop. Sci. Mo., II. 642. 


paper-knife (pa’pér-nif), ». Same as paper- 


paper-machine (pa’pér-ma-shén”), n. A ma- 
chine for making paper. 
paper-maker (pa’ pér-ma” kér), ». One who 





papeterie 


paper-office (pa’pér-of’is),. In England: (a) 
An ancient office in the palace of Whitehall, 
London, wherein state papers are kept. (b) An 
office in the Court of Queen’s Bench where the 
records belonging to that court are deposited. 
Wharton. 

paper-pulp (pa’pér-pulp), x. The fine pulp pre- 
pared for making paper from any of the various 
materials used for this purpose. See paper, 1. 

paper-punch (pa’pér-punch), ». An implement 

or piercing or making holes in paper for pur- 

oses of cancellation, for passing a cord through 
it to facilitate filing on a rod or hook, or for 
any other purpose. 

paper-reed (pa’pér-réd), π. The papyrus. 

This kinde of reede, which I have englished Paper reede, 
... is thesame... that paper was made of ον. 
Gerarde, Herball (ed. 1597), p. 37. 


The paper reeds by the brooks . . . shall wither. 
Isa, 


paper-ruler (pa’ pér-ré/lér), π. One who or an 
instrument or machine which traces straight 
lines on paper for any purpose. 

paper-rush (pa’pér-rush), η. The papyrus. 

paper-sailor (pa’pér-sa’lor), ». The paper- 
nautilus or argonaut. 

paper-shell (pa‘pér-shel), ». A soft-shelled 
crab. A few hours after shedding, when the shell has 


hardened so that on denting with the finger it springs 
back with a slight noise, the paper-shell becomes a erackler. 


paper-size (pa’pér-siz), η. A size for paper. 
See size2, 


Devers ar (pa’pér-spiir), n.. A form of erys- 

tallized calcite occurring in very thin plates. 

ο να (pa’pér-split’ing), n. The oper- 
ation of separating the two faces of a sheet of 
Paper, so as to form two sheets from one. It is 

one by firmly cementing a piece of muslin to each face, 

and when it is dry pulling the pieces apart. A layer of 
the paper adheres to each piece of cloth, from which it is 
disengaged by dampening. 

paper-stainer (pa’pér-sta’nér), ». A maker of 
paper-hangings. 

paper-stock (pa’pér-stok),”. Material, such as 
rags, ete., from which paper is made. 

paper-tester (pa’pér-tes’tér), π. A machine 
for testing the tensile strength of paper. It 
consists essentially of two holders sliding in a frame, the 
paper being clamped between them and stretched by 

rawing forward one of the holders by means of a screw. 

The strain transmitted by the paper strip to the second 
holder lifts a weighted lever, the movement of which is 


shown by a pointer on a scale which indicates the break- 
ing strain. 


paper-tree ne νοκ π. 1. The paper-mul- 
berry.— 2. The Nepal paper-shrub, Daphne 
cannabina, of the Himalayan region.—3, An- 
other shrub, Edgeworthia Gardnecri, of India, 
and EH. papyrifera, of China, shrubs whose 
bark forms a superior paper-material.—4, A 
tree, Streblus asper, called paper-tree of Siam, 
though common in the East Indies. 

paper-washing (pa’pér-wosh’ing), ._ In pho- 
tog., water which has been used to wash prints, 
especially the first changes of water in which 
silver prints have been washed before toning. 
Such water takes from the paper a certain amount of sil- 


ver, which it is μια. to recover if the water is in con- 
siderable quantity. 


paper-weight (pa’pér-wat), ». A small heavy 
object used to lay on loose papers to keep them 
from being scattered; especially, one made for 
the purpose and somewhat decorative, as a slab 
of marble, a plate of glass, or the like, with or 
without a bronze or other figure to serve as a 
handle, or a mass of glass decorated with vari- 
ous objects inclosed in it, and the like. 
A paper-weight form’d of a bronze lizard writhing. 
F.. Locker, Beggars. 
paper-work (pa’pér-wérk), m1. Work in 
paper; a structure made of paper.— 2. The 
written work of a student in a class or ex- 
amination. N. 2. D. 
paper-works (pa’pér-wérks), n, pl. An estab- 


1. Amachine Manufactures paper or who works at paper- “lishment where paper is made; a paper-mill. 
or for Mmaking.— Paper-makers’ felt, See felt. 


papery (pa’pér-i), a. [< paper + -y!.] Like 


trimming the edges of books, pamphlets, etc.; paper-making (pa’pér-ma’king), η. The art or paper; having the thinness and consistency 


a paper-clipping machine. 
column.— 2. A flat thin blade of ivory, bone, 
hard wood, tortoise-shell, vuleanized rubber, 


machine. Same as paper-machine. 
paper-marbler (pa’ pér-mir’blér), x. Amarker 


or the like, used to cut open the leaves of books Of marbled paper; a workman engaged in pa- 


and other folded papers, and also for folding 


paper-cutter, a paper-cutting machine 
apparatus that regulates with exactness 


paper.—Gage 
provided with 
the space between different cuts. 


paper-day (pa’pér-da), x. 


per-marbling. 

paper-mill (pa’pér-mil), x. A mill in which pa- 
per is manufactured. 

paper-mulberry (pa’ pér-mul’”ber-i), πι. See 


In common-law Broussonetia. 
courts, one. of certain days in each term ap- paper-muslin (pa’pér-muz‘lin), 


nm. A glazed 


pointed for hearing the causes specially entered’ muslin used for dress-linings and the like. 


in the paper or roll of business for argument. 


paper-nautilus (pa’pér-n4’ti-lus), n. 


The pa- papeterie (pap-e-tré’), n. 


See cut in next process of manufacturing paper.— Paper-making of paper; having the appearance or texture of 


paper. 
His kitling eyes begin to runne 
Quite through the table, where he spies 
_ The hornes of paperie butterflies. 
Herrick, Oberon’s Feast. 
papesst (pa’pes),». [< OF. (and F.) papesse, < 
pape, pope, + fem. suffix -esse: see pope! and 
-ess.] A female pope. 
Was the history of that their monstrous papess [Pope 
Joan] of our making ? . 
Bp, Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, ii. 9. 


[Ε.., < papetier, one 


paper-enamel (pa’pér-e-nam‘el),n. Anenam- per-sailororargonaut. Seeargonaut, Argonau- who makes or sells paper, ς papier, paper: see 


eling preparation for cards and fine note-pa- 


tide, and nautilus. 


paper.) A case or box, usually somewhat or- 


papeterie 


namental, containing paper and other mate- 
rials for writing. 

papeyt, η. [Also pappey; appar. ς papel.) 1. 
A house where papes or priests resided. 


Then come you to the papey, a proper house, wherein 
some time was kept a fraternitie, or brotherhood of Β. 
Charitie, and 8. John Evangelist, called the papey [flor 
poore impotent Priests (for in some language Priests are 
called Papes). Stowe, London (ed. 1633), p. 156. 


2. Afraternity of priests in Aldgate ward, Lon- 
don, suppressed by Edward VI. Halliwell. 
Paphia (pa’fi-i),». [Nl., fem. of L. Paphius, 
Paphian: see Paphian.| The typical genus of 
_ Paphiide. 
Paphian (pa’fi-an),a.andn. [< L. Paphius, < 
Gr. Πάφιος, Paphian, < Gr. Πάφος, L. Paphos, Pa- 
phus, a town in Cyprus celebrated for its temple 
of Aphrodite. ] L. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Paphos, a city of Cyprus sacred to. Aphrodite 
(Venus), and containing one of her most cele- 
brated temples. 
For even the Paphian Venus seems 
lime o’er the realms of love, 


en silver-shrined in pees grove. 
D. G. Rossetti, Jenny. 


Hence— 2. Pertaining to Aphrodite or her rites. 
—8. [l. c.] In conch., of or pertaining to the 
Paphiidez. 

t. m. 1. Aninhabitant of Paphos; a Cypriot 
or Cyprian.—2. A prostitute. Brewer.—s. 
[/. c.] In coneh.; any member of the Paphiide. 

Paphiide (pa-fi’i-dée), πα. pl. [NL., < Paphia 
+ -ide.| <A family of siphonate bivalves, typi- 
fied by the genus ‘yea They have the siphons 
distinct and divergent, the shell subtrigonal, with the 
ligament lodged in an internal cardinal pit, the cardinal 
teeth simple, compressed, and the lateral teeth rudimen- 


tary. The principal genera are Paphia and E£rvillia. 
Most of these shells-are found in tropical seas. 

Papian code. See code, 

papier (pap-ia’), ». [F.: see paper:] Paper.— 
Papier bulle, a paper of a yellowish or rose color used by 

tsmen and by architects for their working drawings. 

Sometimes incorrectly written papier Buhl.— Papier 
glacé. Same as ice-paper.— Papier Joseph, fine silk pa- 
per, or tissue-paper.— Papier maché, See papier-mdché. 
— Papier pelure, avery thin but smooth, firm, and elastic 
semi-transparent paper, used for covering candy-boxes, 
jelly-pots, etc., and for writing-paper when it is desirable 
to have it light for correspondence.— Papier vergé, a 
paper which, when viewed by transmitted light, appears 
closely marked with parallel lines of greater transparency 
than the intervening spaces. 


papier-maché (pap-ia’ma-sha’), π. [I'. papier 
miché, chewed paper: papier, < Le papyrus, 
paper (see Peper ; mdché, pp. of mdcher, chew, 
macerate, < L. masticare, chew: see masticate. ] 
A material composed principally of paper (to 
which other substances may be added to impart 
special qualities), usually prepared by pulping 
amass of paper to a doughy consistence, which 
can be molded into any desired form. Ornaments 
for panels and ceilings, picture-frames, and the like, ana- 
tomical models, jars, boxes, and even boats and car-wheels, 
are made from it. A finer sort is made by pasting together 
whole sheets of paper of a particular kind ; in this way trays 
and dishes are made, a mold regulating the exact curve of 
the rim, etc., a thin tray often consisting of forty or fifty 
thicknesses of paper.—Ceramic papier-mAché,a papier- 
maché prepared by a special formula requiring the incor- 
ration with the paper-pulp of resin, glue, potash, dry- 
ng-oil, and other ingredients. When kneaded, it acquires 
the consistency of plastic wax or clay, and may be colored 
as desired, and molded into anyshape. When dried it has 
many of the properties of wood —is hard, strong, and ad- 
mits of being cut, carved, or polished. 
papilette (pap-i-let’), η. [OF., also papilete, 
mpilette, papillote, papillotie, a spangle, lit. a 
x butterfly: see papillote.| Same as pallette, 
Papilio (pa-pil’i-6), nm... [NL.. (Linneeus), < L. 
papilio(n-), a butterfly ; whence ult. E. pavilion, 
q- v.] 1+. Π.ο.Ἱ A general name of all lepi- 
opters before the introduction of the binomial 
nomenclature in zodlogy.— 2. A notable genus 
of butterflies: a name variously used. (@) By 
Linneus (1758), for all butterflies then known: equivalent 
to ocera. (b) By Fabricius (1793), for butterflies of 





Philenor Swallowtail (Papilio (Laertes) philenor), half natural size. 


the families Nymphalidg and Papilionide. (ο) By Schrank 

1), forthe Nymphatidee alone. (d) By Latrelle (1s) for 

e ώς μα alone. Westwood (1840) gives the Euro- 
32 
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pean swallowtail, P. machaon,.as the type species of.the 
genus ; Scudder (1872) decides that P. antiopa is the type. 
By most entomologists the name is now restricted to 
swallow-tailed butterflies having ample wings, triangu- 
lar fore wings, 
hind wings con- 
cave next to the 
body and usually 
extended behind 
into.a tail before 
the anal angle, and 
outer margin of 
hind wings den- 
tate, with the teeth 
quite - prominent 
near the tail. The Philenor Swallowtail 
genusthusdefined. 44#/ex0r). ' 
is of world-wide distribution, with about,350. species. The 
common yellow and black butterfly of North America, P. 
turnus, is agood example. Another is the common swal- 
low-tailed butterfly of Europe, P. machaon, with long an- 
tenne, very short palpi, and the hind wings tailed. . This 
species expands about three and one half inches, is yellow 
and black, witha red spot at theanal angle. Some of the 
papilios are giants, as P. antimachus of Africa, expanding 
about eight inches. See Hquites, 2, and also cut under Pa- 
pilionidz. : 
3. [l. ο.] Some or any butterfly; especially, a 
member of the genus Papilio. 
Papilionacee (pa-pil/i-d-na’sé-é), π. pl. [NL. 
(Linnzeus, 1751), fem. pl. of paprlronaceus:: see 
papilionaceous.} A name formerly used to in- 
elude all leguminous plants that are charac- 


terized by papilionaceous flowers. It has usually 
been treated as a subfamily, but is. the equivalent of the 
family Fabacee in the modern restricted sense. 

[=F. 


papilionaceous (pa-pil’i-6-na’shius), a. 

papilionacé = Sp. papiliondceo = Pg. papiliona- 
ceo = It. papilionaceo, papi- 
glionaceo, < NL. papiliona- 
ceus, < Li. papilio(n-), but- 
terfly: see Papilio.} 1. Re- 
sembling the butterfly.— 2. 
In bot., having the corolla 
shaped like a butterfly, such 
as that of the pea. A papilio- 
naceous flower consists of a large 


Full-grown Larva, ‘half natural size, of 


(Papilio (Laertes) 





Papilionaceous Flower 
of Phaseolus vulgaris, 
with one of the re- 
moved. s,standard; w, 
wing; 4, keel. 


upper petal, called the standard or 
vexillum, two lateral petals called 
alee or wings, and two intermediate 
petals forming a carina or keel. 
See also cut under corolla, 


|. 


Papilionide (ρᾶ- 
(Leach, 1819), < 
ily of butterflies, 
typified by the 
genus Papilio, 
usually consider- 
ed the highest of 
the diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, or Rho- 

alocera. They 
ave broad wings 
erect in repose, the 
hind wings concave 
along the abdominal 
border, slender an- 
tenn with the knob 
straight or scarcely 
curved, slender body 
and six functional 


il-i-on’i-dé), η. 


[NL. 
apilio(n-) + -idx. 


A fam- 





legs of which the first ὶ 
pair is of normal size Chrysalis of Philenor Butterfly (Papilio 
and directed forward. (Laertes) philenor). 


a, dorsal view; 4, lateral view, illus- 


The larvex are smooth be : 
trating characteristic mode of hanging 


or only moderately : 
pilose, never spi- >¥ 3,8itdle- 

nose, thicker in front, tapering behind, with two retractile 
tentacles on the segment behind the head. The chrysa- 
lids are naked, angular, fastened to a button of silk, and 
hung by a silken loop a little above the middle of the 
body. The Papilionide are generally called swallow- 
tails, and include many strikingly beautiful butterflies. 
(Other forms are Papiliones (Dalman, 1816) ; Papilionida 
(Leach, 1815); Papilionidea (Latreille, 1802); and Papi- 
lionidi (Boisduval, 1829).] See also cuts under Papilio. 


Papilionine (pa-pil’i-6-ni’né), . pl. [Νις 
Papilio(n-) + -ine.] One of two or three sub- 
families of Papilionidx, containing the genus 
Papilio and its allies. 

papilionine (pa-pil’i-d-nin), a. Resembling or 
relating to the Papilionine ; pertaining to true 


xPapilios. 


papilla (pa-pil’ii), ».; pl. papillz (-6). [= F. 
papille = Sp: papila = Pg. It. papilla, «Τι. pa- 
pilla, a nipple, teat, also a bud, a pimple, dim. 
of papula, a pustule: see papula. Cfepapt.] 1. 
A pap, teat, or nipple of a mammary gland; 
amammilla, Hence—2. Something like a pa- 
pilla; a peseent cast; part or process. (a) In anat., 
any mammil process, generally of small size, soft tex- 
ture, and sensitive, and subserving a tactile function : as, 

the pores of the tongue; the papillz of the finger-tips. 

(b) In entom,, a small fleshy elevation or process; specifi- 

cally, one of two soft malodorous organs which can be thrust 

out: from behind the penultimate abdominal segment in 
certain rove-beetles. (ο) In bot., a small protuberance; 

a nipple-shaped projection.— Anal papilla, in the Aphi- 

didz or plant-lice, slight fleshy protuberances at the end of 

the abdomen, found only in the male, and used as claspers. 

— Angular papille, small ossicles or papillate nodules 





papilliform (p4-pil’i-form), a. 


papillitis (pap-i-li’tis), αι, 


papillitis 


borne upon the tori angulares of the mouth of some echi- 
noderms, as among the brittle-stars. See pala, 2,—Cir- 
cumvallate or calyciform papillz. See circumvallate. 
—Conical or Storm paptts, minute conical, tapering, 
or cylindrical papille, densely set over. the greater part of 
the dorsum of the tongue, and terminating usually ina 
tuft of simple papillse, whose horny epithelial covering 
forms hair-like processes. These processes give the tongue 
its furred or velvety appearance. Also called papillz 
minime, See cut under tongue.—Engorged papilla. See 
engorge.—Foliate papille, smali folds of mucous mem- 
brane on the sides of the tongue, immediately in front of 
the anterior pillar of the palate.— Fungiform papille, 
papillz intermediate in size and number between the cir- 
cumvallate and the conical papille, scattered over the dor- 
sum of the tongue, but more numerous along the sides and 
atthetip. They are deep-red in color and of rounded form, 
and are narrowed at. their attachment like a mushroom, 
whence the name. See cut under tongue.—Gustatory 
papilla, the papille of taste— the circumyallate, the fun- 
giform, shila. ponte pale See cut vey tongue. — 
Hair papilla, a co or fungiform illa projecting 
from the bottom of the hair follicle aie the base of the 
hajr-bulb. See second cut under hairl,—Lacrymal pa- 
pille, a slight elevation on the edge of each eyelid, near 
the inner end, punctured at its apex by the aperture of 
the lacrymal canal.— Mushroom papilla, the fungiform 
papille of the tongue.—Optic papilla. See optic, and 
cut under eyel.— Papilla acustica, the ridge formed by 
the organ of Corti; the papilla spiralis.— Papille conice. 
Same as conical: See wy cutis, Same as papil- 
lz of the skin.— Papille ormes. Same as conical pa- 
pile.—Papille foliate. Same as foliate papillez.—Pa- 
1199 ormes, Same as fungiform papillz.— Papil- 
989 maxims. Same as circumvallate papille.— Pa; Nie 
medix, Same as fungiform με thet 59. 
Same as conical papillz apillz of the kidney, the 
apices of the Malpighian pyramids: also called mammilla. 
See cut under kidney.— Papille of the skin, numberless 
small conical elevations, sometimes cleft into two or more 
parts (compound papillx), vascular, nervous, and highly 
sensitive, which rise upon the free surface or papillary 
layer of the corium or true skin, beneath the epidermis, 
and form collectively the mechanical device for the sense 
of touch. They are few and small in many parts of the 
body endowed with comparatively little sensibility, but in 
some places, especially the palmar and plantar surfaces of 
the hands and feet, and about the nipple of the breast, 
they are very large and numerous, and set in special curved 
lines, thus throwing up the cuticle into the many little 
ridges observable at the tips of the fingers, for example. 
See cut under skin.— Papilles renales. Same as papille 
of the kidney.— Papillz tactus, the tactile papille; the 
papille of the skin.— Papille vallate. Same as circum- 
vallate papille.— Papilla mammee, the mammilla or nip- 
ple.—Papilla spiralis, the organ of Corti: so called from 
the appearance it presents to superficial inspection.as it 
winds spirally throughout the cochlea upon the basilar 
membrane.— Tactilo papille, the papille of the skin, 
especially| those containing tactile corpuscles; in Vermes, 
tactile protuberances, or organs of touch, less developed 
than tactile sets. αμ. 
papillar (pap’i-lir), a. [Ξ Ἐ. papillaire = Sp. 
papilar = Pg. papillar = It. papillare; < NL. 
papillaris, < L. papilla, nipple: see papilla.) 
Like a papilla; in bot., same as papillate. 


papillary (pap’i-la-ri), a. [ςΝ1,. papillaris: see 


papillar.) 1. Like a papilla; papilliform; of or 
pertaining to papille.—2. In entom., rounded 
at the tip, and often somewhat constricted near 
the base: applied to thick processes.—3. Pro- 
vided with papille; papillate; consisting of 
papille; papillose: as, the papillary layer of 
the skin; the papillary surface of the tongue.— 
Papill glands, in bot., a species of glands resembling 
the papille of the tongue. They occur in many of the 


Labiatz.— Papillary muscles, See columnx carnex, 
under colwmna. 
[ς NL. 


papillate (pap’i-lat), a. μα, 
covered with papillse (L. papillatus, shaped like 
a bud), < L. papilla, nipple, bud, ete.: see pa- 
pilla.| 1, Formed into a papilla; papillary or 
papilliform,— 2. Studded with papille; papil- 
liferous; papillary; in δοί., covered with papil- 
le, or ending in a papilla. Also papillated. — 


papillate (pap’i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. papil- 
lated, ppr. ὃς κών [ς papillate, α.] J, in- 
trans. To form or become a papilla. 


II, trans. To cover with papille; place pa- 
pillee on. 
Something covered by numerous small prominences, as 
the papillated surface of an ordinary counterpane. 
H. Spencer. 
papillate-scabrous (pap’i-lat-ska’brus), σα. In 
bot., scabrous or rough from the presence of 
papille. 

papilliferous (pap-i-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. papilla, 
nipple, bud, +. ferre = E. bearl.] 1. In bot., 
same as papillate.—2. In entom., bearing one 
or more fleshy exerescences: specifically ap- 
plied to the abdomen when two soft fleshy 
organs can be protruded from behind the penul- 
timate segment, secreting a milky fluid, and 
yielding a strong unpleasant odor, as in cer- 
tain Staphylinide. 

[= F. papilli- 
orme, < Li. papilla, papilla, + forma, form.] 
aving the form of a papilla; shaped like or 

resembling a papilla; mammilliform. 

[NL., ς L. papilla, 

papilla, + -itis.] Inflammation of the optie 








papillitis 


papilla. See choked disk (under disk), 
neuritis (under neuritis). 

papilloma (pap-i-10’ mii), ».; pl. papillomata 
(-ma-taé). [NL.,< L. papilla, papilla, + -oma.] 
A tumor, usually small, growing on some ex- 
ternal or internal surface, composed of vascu- 
lar connective tissue covered with epidermis 
or epithelium, and formed by the hypertrophy 
of a normal papilla or of a group of several, 
or resembling a structure thus formed. It in- 
cludes corns, warts, condylomata, mucous tubercles, and 
some forms of polypi and villous tumors.— Papill 


oma 
neuropathicum. Same as nevus unius laters (which 


see, under n&vus).—Zymotic papilloma, frambeesia. 

papillomatous (pap-i-lom’a-tus), a. [< NL. 
papilloma(t-) + -ous.] Of the nature of or char- 
acterized by papilloma. | ; 

Dr. Newman was then led to remove a small fragment 
of the growth, which presented the microscopic appear- 
ances of a papillomatous adenoma. ) 

Lancet, No. 3412, p. 128. 


papillose (pap’i-los), a. [= F. papilleux = Pg. 
It. papilloso, < NL. 
nipple: see papilla. 
liferous; papular; pimply; warty: used loose- 
ly of many studded or bossed surfaces searcely 
coming within the technical definition of papil- 
late. 
hapillote (pap’i-lot), n.  (F., < OF. papilloé, a 
little butterfly, dim: of papillon,< L. papilio(n-), 
butterfly : see Papilio.| A eurl-paper: so called 
because appearing like a butterfly on the head. 
I wish you couldsee him making en of his papillotes. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 132. 
[ς NL. *papillosus : 


apillous: (pap’i-lus), a. 
ο Arbuthnot, 


see papillose.] Same as papillose. 
Aliments, i. 

ΜΑ (ρα-ρ]Ι]’Π-]8), 2.3 pl. papillule (-16). 
[NL.:, see papillule.] . Same as papillule. 

papillulate (pa-pil’a-lat),.a@. [ς NL. *papillula- 
tus, < papillula, papillule: see papillule.] Be- 
set with papillulw; finely papillose or papular: 
specifically applied in entomology to a surface 
having seattered rounded elevations or depres- 
sions, each with a small central elevation. 

papiiiute (pap’i-lil), 2. [<« NL. papillula, dim. 
of L. papilla, a nipple: see papilla.| Inentom.: 
(a) A tubercle or verruca with a small but dis- 
tinct central elevation: also applied to a small 
depression, as a variole, when it has,a, central 
raised part. (0) A minute papilla, or soft fleshy 
elevation. 

Papin’s digester. See digester. η 

ἐν (pap’i-on),2. [<F. papion =Sp..papion, 
«NL. papio(n-), a baboon (ef. ML, papio(n-), a 
kind of wild dog); OF. babion, ete., a baboon: 
see baboon.| A baboon of the genus Cynocepha- 
lus, as Ο. hamadryas (or babuin); a hamadryad; 
especially, the dog-headed. baboon, which was 
revered and mummified by the Egyptians. See 
eut under baboon. 

papish (pa’pish), a. and Αα. A corrupt or dia- 
lectal form of papist. 

Mark my last words — an honest living get; 


Beware of papishes, and learn to knit, 
Gay, The What d’ ye Callit, ii. 4. 


They were no better than Papishes who did not believe 
in witchcraft. - Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, vii. 

papisher (pa’ pish-ér), η. [<papish +-erl.] A 
papist or Romanist. [Prov. Eng.] 


All that I could win out of him was that they were ‘‘ mur- 
dering papishers.” R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, iii. 


papismt (pa’pizm),n”. [< F. papisme =Sp. Pg. 

It. papismo, < ML. *papismus, < LL. (ML.) papa, 

pares see popel.} The system of which the 
ope is the head; popery. 

When I was gone, they set up the whole Papism again, 

to the contempt of the late King and Council of England, 


without either statute or proclamation. 
Bp. Bale, quotedin R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 


Ye forsake the heavenly teaching of S. Paul for the hell- 
ish Sophistry of Papism. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 2. 


papist (pa’pist), n.and a. [< F. papiste = Sp. 
Pg. It. papista, < ML. *papista, < papa, pope: 
see popel.| J, x. One who acknowledges the 
supreme authority of the Pope or of the Church 
of Rome; a Roman Catholic; a Romanist: usu- 
ally a term of opprobrium. 


Now papists are to us as those nations were unto Israel. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 6. 


On the throat of the Papist 
He fastened his hand. Whittier, St. John. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to Roman Catholics 
or Roman Catholicism. 


papistic (pa-pis’tik),a. [= F. papistique = It. 


papistico; as papist + -ic.] Same as papisti- with the wind. 


cal, 


*napiliosus, < L. papilla, a papizedt (pa’pizd), a. 
{ ull of papille; papil- Conformed to popery. 
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and optic pApiahCny (pa-pis’ti-kal), a. [« papistic + -al.] 


f or pertaining to popery or the papal system; 
of, pertaining to, or adherent to the Church of 
Rome and its doctrines, ceremonies, traditions, 
ete.; popish: commonly used opprobriously. 

Others, forsooth, will haue a congregation, 
But that must be after another fashion 
Then our Church doth allow — no church at all — 
For that they say is too papisticall. 
Times’ Whistle (Ἠ.. B. T. 8.), p. 14. 

Whose [St. Sebastian’s] picture. . . Ihave often observed 

erected over the Altars of many papisticall Churches. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 129. 

Even Henry the Fourth of France was not unfriendly to 
this papistical project of ο ο: an Italian cardinal on the 
English throne. 1. 1) Israeli, Curios, of Lit., TTI. 271. 
=Syn. See papal. ; 

papistically (pa-pis’ti-kal-i), adv. . In 8 papisti- 
68] manner. ' | 

papistry (pa’pis-tri), n. [ς papist + -ry.] The 
system, η δή and ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome; popery: usually a term of opprobrium. 

L< papel + -ize + -ed.] 


Protestants cut off the authority from all papiz'd writers 
of thatage. | 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 160. 


papmeat (pap’mét), x. [< ME. papmete; <pap2 
+ meat.] Soft food for infants; pap. 


Damsels—and yet T should be shamed to say it— 
I cannot bide Sir Baby. Keep him back 
Among yourselves ... . keen him off, . 
And pamper him with papmeat. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


papmouth (pap’mouth), n. An effeminate man. 
alliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

papoose, pappoose (pa-pos’), n. [Algonkian ; 

ef. Narraganset pupoos; Massachusetts pape- 


ΑΛ 





Apache Papooses. 
isses (Trumbull).] A North American Indian 
babe or young child, commonly carried by its 
mother bound up and strapved to a board, or 
hung up so as to be out of harm’s way. 


papoose-root (pa-pés’rét), x. The blue cohosh, 


Caulophyllum thalictroides. Its root is said by 
some to be an emmenagogue. 

papoosh (pa-pésh’),. Same as baboosh. 1. F. 
Burton, El-Medinah, p. 183. 

pappan (pap’an), x. [Malay: see mias.] An 
orang-utan. See mids. 
appas,”. See papas. - - 
appea (pap’e-ii), η. [N. (Ecklon and Zey- 
her, 1835), named after Karl W. L. Pappe, who 
wrote on the flora of Leipsic,.1827-28.} A ge- 
nus of small trees, consisting of two tropical 
and South African species; belonging to the 
family Sapindacezani the tribe Nephelice. They 
are distinguished by the regular flowers, solitary ovules, 
deep-lobed or divided fruit, and unequally five-lobed calyx. 

pappescent (pa-pes’ent), a. [ά L. pappus.+ 
-escent.|, Producing α pappus, as composite 
plants. Ν. £. D. 


Some of the cooling, lactescent, papescent plants, as 
cichory, lettuce, dandelion, .... are found effectual.in 


hot countries. Arbuthnot, Aliments, yii. § 30. 

pappiferous (pa-pif’e-rus), a [ς NL. pappus 
+ ή ferre= E. bearl.] In bot., bearing a@ pap- 
pus. 


pappoose, 7. See papoose. 
pappose, pappous Gg -us), a. [= Pg. pa- 
Bose — Tt. papposo, < NL. *papposus, ς pappus, 
Own, pappus: see. pappus.| Downy; fur- 
nished with a pappus, as the achenia of many 
composite plants, as thistles and dandelions. 
That pappose plargage growing upon the tips of some of 
them [seeds], w 


ereby they are capable of being wafted 
Ray, Works of Creation, i. 


pap-pox (pap’poks), n. Same as cowpox. 





papyre 

The appearances in Ceely’s and my own drawings are 
suggestive of a possible origin of the term Cow-pox or 
Pap-pox. Lancet, No. 3419, p. 503. 
pappus (pap’us),”2. [=F . pappe= Sp. papo = 
It. pappo, < NL. pap- 
pus, down, pappus,< Gr. 
πάππος, down, as that 
on seeds of certain 
plants (cf. παπποσπέρ- 
fara, seeds with down), 
or the first down on the 
chin: so ealled in allu- 
sion to its whiteness 
(as if ‘white hair’), < 
πάππος, & grandfather: 
see papal.| Down, as 
that on the seeds of 
some plants. Specifical- 
ly —(a) In bot., a tuft on an 
achene or other fruit; any 
form or structure which takes 
the place of the limb of the 
calyx on the achenes of 
plants. It may exist in the 
form of a rudimentary cap, 


scales, bristles, or hairs, or in 
various modifications. See 





Various forms of Pappus. 


(a) Taraxacum: Taraxacum; 
ly me eed a. (0) (6) Carduus arvensis; (ο) Che- 
n entom., tine 1c OWD yactis Douglasti ; (a) Bidens δὲ- 


covering a surface. (6) The sinnata; (e)Dichetophoracam- 
first downy hair on_ the pestris, (/) Centaurea Cyanus. 
chin. 


pappy! (pap’i),a. [< pap! + -yl.] Like pap; 
of the consistence of pap; soft; mushy. 


Tender and pappy flesh, Wiseman, Surgery, v..9. 


The loosened earth fof a marsh] swelled into a soft and 
pappy substance. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, i. 8. 


pappy? (pap’i), x. [A childish dim. of papal 
or pap’.] Papa; father: a childish word. 

pap-spoon (pap’spén), m. A spoon for pap; a 
spoon for feeding infants. 


There is a gentleman . . . who. ... should have a sil- 


ver pap-spoon at any rate, if the teaspoon is irrevocably 
accorded to his rival. 


Thackeray, Vitmarsh among Pictures and Books. 


Papuan (pap’i-an), a. andn. [< Papua (see 
def.) + tat . a. Of or pertaining to Papua 
or New Guinea, a large island north of Aus- 
tralia, now divided among Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Germany.—Papuan paradise- 
bird. See Parudisea.— Papuan penguin. See penguin. 
— Papuan subregion, in zodgeog., a region embracing 
not only the island of Papua er New Guinea, but also the 
islands zodlogically related to that. 


TI, ». 1. An inhabitant of Papua.—2. One 
of a negroid race of black color, dolichoceph- 
alice, with crisp, frizzled hair, inhabiting 
many islands and island-groups of the Pacifie 
north of Australia: so called from the island 

of Papua or New Guinea. 

papula (pap’i-la), ».; pl. papule (-16). [= F. 
papule = Sp. papula = Pg. papula, ς Li. papula, 
a pustule, pimple. Cf. papilla and pimple.] 1. 
In med., a small inflammatory elevation of the 
skin not containing liquid visible to the naked 
eye; a pimple.—2. In anat, and zodl., same as 
papilla, 

papular (pap’a-lir),a. [< papula+-ar3.] Same 
as papulose. 

papulation (pap-i-1la’shon), π. [< papule + 
-ation.| The development of papules. 

papule (pap’il), ». [< F. papule, < L. papula, 
a pimple: see papula.] A papula or pimple. 


The intensely red skin was covered with innumerable 


very small papules. Medical News, LII. 305. 
Nodules approximate, with their sv applanate. 
H.C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algee, p. 223. 


papuliferous (pap-i-lif’e-rus), a. [ς L. papula, 
a pimple, + ferre = E. bear!.] Covered with 
papule or pimples; pimply. 

papulose, papulous (pap’u-los, -lus),a. [= F. 
VE aati ς1, as if *papulosus, < papula, a pus- 
tule: see papula.] . Of or pertaining to or cov- 
ered with papuls or pimples. 

papwort+ (pap’wért), ». The dog’s-mercury, 

ercurialis perennis. 5 

papyraceous (pap-i-ra’shius), 4. [= F. papy- 
racé = Pg. papyraceo, < L. papyraceus, ς papy- 
rus, paper, papyrus: see papyrus.] 1. Belong- 
ing to the papyrus or to papyri; made of or 
resembling papyrus or paper.—2. In zodl., 
papery; like parehment; pergamenteous: as, 
the substance of a wasp’s nest is papyraceous. 


Also, rarely, papyrian, pa rean. 
papyral (pap’i-ral), a. [< L. papyrus, paper, 
+-al.] Made or consisting of paper. [Rare.] 


Uncle Jack, whose pocket was never without a wet 
sheet of some kind or other, drew forth a steaming papy- 
ral monster, Bulwer, Caxtons, vii. 2. 


papyret, ”. See papyrus, 


‘papyrean 
papyrean (pai-pir’é-an), a. 


4271 parabematic 
[ς L. papyrus, pa- par}; (pir), v.t. [ME. parren,inclose; ef. spar}, 5 of the piaster, the latter being worth about 4.4 United 


| : tates cents. 
per, + -e-an.| Same as papyraceous. [Rare.] Cf. also parroek, park.] To inclose. willingly pasted with: thw based For ‘the μονό of 
The papyrean leaf, Ful straitly parred. . establishing an intercourse with fellow-creatures so fear- 
-- ο a on oe the painter bard Ywaine and Gawin (ed, Ritson), 1. 8228. fully and wonderfully resembling the tail-less baboon. 
elineates thought. Bot als-swa say ge are parred in, and na ferrere may R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 249. 
Dodsley’s Coll. of Poems on Agriculture, iii. ᾿ passe; therfore ge magnyfye gour manere of lyffynge, 9 (pi’ri). In the East Indies, a measure of 
papyri, ». Plural of papyrus. and supposez that ge are blyssed because that ge er so se 7 


capacity (at Bombay 34 bushels); also, a mea- 
sure of weight (at Ceylon from 30 to 50 pounds, 
according to the commodity, as coffee, pepper, 
rice, ete.). 


spered in. (MS. Lincoln Α. 1. 17, 1. 87. (Halliwell.) 
par! (pir), π.. [< parl, v.] An inclosed place 
x for domestic animals. Forby. [Prov. Eng.] 
par? (pir), manda. [= F. pair (> E. pair!) = 


[ς L. papyrus, pa- 
[Rare.] 
Isaac Taylor. 


[<L. papyrinus, 


papyrian (pa-pir’i-an), a. 
per, + -ian.] Same as papyraceous. 
A leaf, or papyrian scroll. 


papyrine (pap’i-rin), a. and η. 





belonging to the papyrus-plant.] Made of 


papyrus; resembling paper; as a substantive, 
parchment paper (which see, under paper). 
papyritious (pap-i-rish’us), a. 


nests of certain wasps. Westwood. 
papyrograph (pa-pi'ro-graf), 7. 


paratus or methods: same as papyrography. 
papyrograph (pa-pi’ro-graf), v. ¢. 


a papyrograph. 


[< L. papyrus, 
paper, + -itious.] Resernbling paper, as the 


[ς Gr, πάπυ- 
poc, papyrus (paper), + γράφειν, write.] 1. A 
hectograph, manifold-writer, or other apparatus 
or device for the mechanical production of a 
number of copies of a written or printed docu- 
ment.—2, The process or operation of redu- 
plicating documents by the agency of such ap- 


[ς papyro- 
graph, π.] To execute or produce by means of 


Sp. Pg. par = It. pare, pari, equal, < L. par, 
equal; as a noun, par, m., an equal, a com- 
panion, par’, n., a pair. Hence ult. (from L. 
par) E. pairt, peer, parity, disparity, ete., wm- 
pire, ete.]. 1. απ. 1. Equality in value or in 
circumstances. 
All measures which tend to put ignorance upon a par 
with wisdom inevitably check the growth of wisdom. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 413. 
2, The norm; a standard, fixed either by natu- 
ral conditions or by consent and agreement. 
Its [the barometer’s] average height being 29.95 inches 
at the mean sea level in England on the London parallel 
of latitude: which height may be called par for that.level. 
| Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 15. 
Specifically —3. In banking and. com., the state 
ot the shares of any business, undertaking, loan, 
ete., when they are neither at a discount nor at 
a premium—that is, when they may be pur- 


para-. [Τ. Sp. Pg. It. L. para-, « Gr. παρᾶ-, 
prefix, παρά, prep., at. the side, beside; with 
gen., from the side of, from beside, from; with 
dat., at the side of, beside, alongside, by; with 
ace., prop. to the side of, hence by the side of, 
beside, near, by, et¢e.; as a prefix in the same 
senses; cf. Skt. pard, away, param, beyond; L. 
per, through, Osean perum, without; AS: and E. 
707 fore-, ete.* see for-, fore-, per-, etc.) A 
prefix of Greek origin, meaning ‘from. beside,’ 
‘beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ οἵο. See etymology, It 
often denotes correspondence of parts. It is used in the 
formation of new scientific terms, but is not regarded as 
an established formativein English. In chemistry the pre- 
fix signifies close relation, as in paraldehyde, a polymer of 
aldehyde, or that. a compound is formed from benzene by 
substituting other elements or radicals for two hydrogen 
atoms in the benzene ring, and that these atoms have an 
opposite position in the ring. (See ortho- and meta-.) In 
biology it indicates comparison with something else, yet 
a distinctness or difference therefrom in one of many or 


The first draft of these lessons was printed or papyro- 
graphed. W. R. Ware, Wood-working Tools. 

papyrographic (pa-pi-ro-graf’ik), a. Γς papy- 
rograph-y + -ic.) . Relating to or produced by 
means of the papyrograph: as, papyrographic 

xcopies of a writing. 

papyrography (pap-i-rog’ra-fi),n. [¢ Gr, πάπυ- 
ρος, papyrus (paper), + -ypadia, ¢ γράφειν, write. ] 
The method or process of reduplicating docu- 
ments by the agency of a papyrograph: some- 
times restricted to such methods as resemble 
closely those of lithography, but employ a pre- 
pared paper or pasteboard instead οἳ litho- 

xgraphic stones. 

papyrotype (pa-pi’r6-tip), κ. [ς Gr. πάπυρος, 
papyrus (paper), +. τύπος. impression.] A 
process of photolithography devised by Cap- 
tain Abney, in which the picture is printed ac- 
cording to usual methods on a sensitized gela- 
tin film supported on paper, and then transfer- 
red to a lithographic stone or to zine by means 
of an impression in lithographic ink from the 
moistened film. | 


chased at the original price (called ἑδθμο par), 
or at their face-value (called nominal pur). ‘Such 
shares or bonds are said to be at par. When they may be 
purchased for less than the issue or nominal par, they are 
said to be below par, or at a discount; when the price is 
greater than the issue or nominal par, they are said to be 
above par, or at a premium. 

4. Same as arbitrated par. See the quotation. 


The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin of one 
country, containing in them an equal quantity of silver to 
that in another number of pieces of the coin of another 
country: ο. g. supposing 36 skillings of Holland to have 
just.as much silver.in them as 20 English shillings. 

Locke, Farther Considerations on Money. 
Above , ata premium.— Arbitrated par, arbitrat- : Glen ty 
ed Dalat ὀκοβα λα the amount in the ανν of one Parabaptization (par-a-bap-ti-za’shon), n. 
country which is equivalent at any time toa given amount Same as parabaptism. 
ot σα ας πως, κ. par εως ane parabasal (par-a-ba‘sal), a,and nm. [< Gr. rapa, 
mint par as modifie e transient influences of supply — peside, + E. basal.) 1. a. In Crinoidea, situated 
and demand and other circumstances of the time and of ἠθχί {ο ὁ basal ‘and articulated therewith: 


the particular transaction.— Below par, at a discount.— : a 
Issue par, the price at which a stock or other value is is- ΤΙ. πι. One of the parabasalia of a crinoid; a 
parabasale. 


sued to the public, sometimes less than the nominal par. 
Thus, if bonds nominally for $100 each are issued at $85, the parabasale (par’a-ba-sa’l6), πι. pl. paraba- 
salia (-li-A)., [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 


various ways. In pathology it signifies a condition differing 
in quality from normal. 


para-anesthesia (par-a-an-es-thé’si-i), n. [< 
Gr. παρά, beside, + E. anesthesia.) Anesthesia 
affecting the two sides of the body, especially of 
the lower half. 

parabaptism (par-a-bap‘tizm), ». [< LGr. 
παραβάπτισµα, unecanonical baptism, < Gr. παρά, 
beside, + LGr. βάπτισμα, baptism: see baptism. | 
In the early church, uncanonical baptism; un- 
authorized baptism in private or in a conven- 
ticle, as opposed.to public baptism in a church 
or diocesan baptistery. 


latter is called the issue par.— Mint par, mint par of 
exchange, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin of 






pa (pa-pi’rus), 2.; pl. papyrt (11). [In 
. papyre, ς OF. papyre (EF. papyrus) = Sp. 
It. papiro = Pg. papy- heme 
ro, < L. papyrus, <¢ Gr. SAA 


πάπυρος, the papyrus 
a, kind of rush former- 
ly growing. largely 
in Egypt (see def.). 
Hence ult. paper.} 1. 
The paper+reed or 
-rush, Cyperus Papyrus 
(Papyrus antiquorum), 
abounding on marshy 
river-banks in Abys- 
sinia, Palestine, and 
Sicily, now almost ex- 


tinct in Egypt. It af- 
forded to the ancient 
Egyptians, and through 
em to the Greeks and 
ans, a convenient and 
inexpensive writing-mate- 
rial. The papyrus was pre- 
pare cutting the cen- 
il pith of the reed into 

1 dinal strips, which 
were laid side by side, with 
another layer of strips 
crossing them. at, right an- 
gles. The two layers, thus 
prepared, were soaked in 
water, then pressed toge- 
ther to make them adhere, 
and dried. For books the 


papyrus was formed into rolls by 
number of sheets. 


aS 2 
2. The u 


the spike-bearing branches, 
spike. 


Also called bibl 


For he despendethe ‘ 
Lether emprented, or of Papyr 


1. Papyrus (Cyperus Papyrus). 
oy part of the culm, 

showing the involucre, and one of 
aa 


ne makethe no Money, but of par®, 


ε. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 
2. An ancient scroll, book, or other document, 


one country as compared with that in a coin of the same 
metal of another country.— Nominal par, the face-value 
of a share of stock, etc.—Par of exchange, the estab- 
lished value of the coin or standard value of one coun- 
try expressed in the coin or standard value of another. In 
stating this par of exchange the standard of value of one 
country may be regarded as fixed, and that of the other 
variable. Thus, in exchange between the United States and 
Great Britain, the United States gold dollar may be taken 
as equal to so many shillings and pence sterling, or, as is 
more usual, the pound ο ψ is fixed, and equal to so 
many dollars and cents United States gold, viz, $4.84. 
II. a. Normal; standard. 
The barometer had risen considerably in general, but not 
to its normal or par height. 
Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 323. 


Par value. (a) Face-value. (0) Strictly equivalent value, 
as pound for pound or dollar for dollar. 


par? (pir), v. 4; pret. and pp. parred, ppr. par- 
ring. [<par2,n.) Tofix an equality between; 
arrive at or establish an equivalence in the 
values of; agree upon the commercial or finan- 
cial par of: said of the agreement between two 
or more countries as to the value of the coins 
of one in those of the other, or of the others, ete. 
When two countries par their gold coins. 

Encye. Brit., VIII. 789. 

par? (pir), π. . [< L. par, a pair: see par2.] A 
pair; in a@nat,, a pair (of nerves): now only in 
one phrase.—Par vasum, in anat., the pneumogastric 
or vagus nerves: so called from their extensive distribution 


in the neck, chest, and belly, far beyond that of any other 
cranial nerve, See vagus. 


part, n. See parr. 


{ cementing together a ve (pir), m. [0ἱ. part.] A young leveret. 
118. 


ov. Eng. } 
[F., «Τ,. per: see per.] A French prep- 
osition, meaning ‘by,’ ‘through,’ ete., oceur- 
ring in some phrases occasionally used in Eng- 
lish, as par excellence. See per and per-. 


parabasis (pa-rab’a-sis), n. 


basale, q. ν.] One of the joints of a series of 
divisions of the branches composing the eal 
of some crinoids, articulating with the basalia.' 


Cryptocrinus, the simplest form of the group [of Cysti- 
ἄεα], possesses 4 calyx supported ona stem and composed 
of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five radialia. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 508. 


[NL., < Gr. παρά- 
βασις (as def.), < παρά, beside, + βάσις, a step- 
ping, step, < βαΐνειν, walk, step.] The chief 
of the choral parts in ancient Greek comedy. 
It was sung by the chorus, usually divided into four rows 
of six and moving backward and forward facing the audi- 
ence, during an intermission in the action, and while the 
actors were off the stage. It was written for the most 
part in anapestic tetrameters, and consisted, in fact, of an 
address from the poet to the public, giving his views and 
advice on affairs of state, as well as, often, his personal in- 
terests and claims for recognition or reward. The paraba- 
sis was regularly divided into six rhetorical parts, which 
were again subdivided ; but any of these parts might be 
omitted or modified. It continued in the fully developed 
comedy the tradition of the Bacchic processions in which 
Greek comedy had its origin. 

Something similar in purpose to the parabasis was es- 
sayed in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in our time by Tieck. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 218. 


The distinctive feature of Old, as compared with Middle 
Comedy, is the parabasis, the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and facing the audience, addressed it in 
the name of the poet, often abandoning all reference to 
the action of the play. Encye. Brit., VT1. 407. 


parabema (par-a-bé’mia), 2.3; pl... parabemata 


(-ma-tii).. [MGr. *rapapnua, < Gr. rapa, beside, 
+ βῆμα, bema: see oma Tak Byzantine church 
arch., either.the chapel of the prothesis or the 
diaconicon, or sacristy, when these are archi- 
tecturally divided, by walls, from the bema or 
sanctuary. J, M. Neale. See pastophorion, and 
cuts under bema and Armenian. 


or a fragment of the same, written on papy- par-1, A form of per- in somé words from Old parabematic (par’a-bé-mat’ik), a. [< para- 


Tus. 


French, as parboil, pardon, ete. See per-. 


bema(t-) + -ἷοι] In Byzantine church arch., of 


Of medieval Greek papyria very few remainscontaining par-2,. A form of para- before a vowel or h. or relating to the parabemata: said specifically 


Biblical or patristic matter have survived, and one or two par, An abbreviation for paragraph and pa- οἳ a dome which, instead of resting on four de- 
fragments of Greeco-Latin glossaries have been published. . . 8 ats . . 
& 18 Eneye. Brit., Ἅνῃ oss, Rrenthesis. tached piers, as in the typical form, is sup- 


para (pa’ri),n. [Turk., < Pers. para, a piece, 
*portion, bribe.} 1. A coin of the Turkish do- 
minions, struck in silver and in copper, and 
current, from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury» The modern para is of copper, and is the fortieth 


ported on the east side on the extremities of the 
walls of the parabemata, and on the west side 
either on piers or on the extremities of the walls 
of the antiparabemata when these are present. 
J. M, Neale. 


Paquelin’s cautery. An instrument for ac- 


tual cautery. The cauterizing platinum point is hol- 
low and contains eg ng sponge. The heat is main- 
tained by blowing benzin vapor into this (previously heat- 
ed) platinum sponge. 











parablast 


parablast (par’a-blast), η. [< Gr. rapa, beside, 
βλαστός, germ.] 1, The supplementary or 
nutritive yolk of a meroblastic egg or metovum, 
as distinguished from the archiblasi, or forma- 
tive yolk. Wilhelm His.—2. Same as meso- 
blast. Microseop. Sci., XXIX. 195. 

Sections of the eggs of Trachinus vipara at this stage 
show that the parablast of Klein, the intermediate layer 
of American authors, is ‘made up, of a large number of 
free cells, and nuclei-are absorbed from the yolk, which 
contribute to a very great extent to build up the hypo- 
blast. ; lence, 1V. 341. 

parablastic (par-a-blas’tik), a. [< parablast + 
-ic.} Of or pertaining to the parablast; de- 
rived from the parablast. 

parable! (par’a-bl), n. [< ME, parable, para- 
bole, < OF. parable, parabole, F. parabole = Sp. 
pardbola = Pg. It. parabola, < Ll. parabola, 
parabole, a comparison, LL. parabola, eccl., an 
allegorical relation, a parable; proverb, taunt- 
ing speech, any speech, ML.’also a word, ς Gr. 
Γπαραδυλή, a comparison, < παραβάλλειν, ς παρά, 
beside, + βάλλειν, throw. Hence also (from L. 

arabola) E. parole, parl, parley, palaver, ete. 

f. parabolal.| 1. A comparison; similitude. 

Been ther none othere resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables unto 


But if a sely wyf be oon of tho? 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 369. 


Specifically —2. An allegorical relation or rep- 


resentation from which a moral is drawn for . 


instruction; an apologue. It is a species of fable, 
and differs from the apologte in that it deals with events 
which, though fictitious, might reasonably have ore en 
in nature. The word is also employed in the English Bible 
to signify a proverb, a proverbial or notable saying, a thing 
darkly or figuratively expressed. 


I will open my mouth in a parable ; IT will utter dark 
sayings of old. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


Shall not all these take up a parable against him, and a 
taunting proverb against him? Hap. ii. 6. 


Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but by a 
parable. hak., T. G, of V., ii. 5. 41. 
=Syn. Metaphor, Comparison, etc. (see simile); Fable, etc. 
(see m: m5 t 

parable (par’a-bl), v. ¢.5 pret. and pp. para- 
bled, ppr. parabling. [ς parable}, n.} Το rep- 
resent by a parable or allegorical representa- 
tion. | 


That was chiefly meant which by the ancient sages was 
thus parabled. Milton, Divorce, i. 6. 


parable?} (par’a-bl), a. [< L. parabilis, easily 
procured,< parare, prepare: see parel.] Capa- 
ble of being procured, prepared, or provided. 


What course shall he take, being now capable and ready? 
The most parable and easy, and about which many are 
employed, is to teach a school. . 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., Ῥ. 190. 


They were not well-wishers unto parable physic, or rem- 
edies easily acquired, who derived medicines from the 
phoenix. Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err,; iii. 12. 


arablepsis (par-a-blep’sis), m  [NL., « Gr. 
a dot. beside, +. ῥλέψις, vision, ς βλέπεω, see. | 


False vision. | | 
parablepsy (par’a-blep-si), ». | [< NL. para- 


blepsis, q. ν.] Parablepsis. 
parabola! (pa-rab’6-li), n. Same as parabole. 


Whensoeuer by Ek pron ogee ye willseeme toteachany 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, 
or farre fette, vnder a sence metaphoricall applying one 
naturall thing to another, or one case to another, inferring 
by them a like consequence in othercases, the Greekes call 
it Parabola. uttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 205. 


parabola? (pa-rab’6-la), η. 
Sp. pardbola = Pg. Tt. parabola, < NL. para- 
bola,. a, parabola, ς Gr. παραβολή, a parabola 
(see def.), so called by Apollonius of Perga, 
lit. ‘superposition,’ < παραβάλλειν, throw beside, 
compare: see parablel.] 1. A curve commonly 
defined as the intersection of a cone with a 


iis parallel with its side. The name is derived 
rom the following property. Let the figure represent the 
cone. Let ABG be the triangle 
through the axis of the cone. 
Let DE be a line perpendicular 
to this triangle, cutting BG in 
H. Let the cone be cut by a 
plane through DE parallel to 
AG, so that the intersection 
with the cone will be the curve 
called the abola. Let Z be 
|, the point where this curve cuts 
AB. Then the line ZH is called 
by Apollonius the diameter of BF MN. \V/H” G 
the parabola, or the principal 
diameter, or the diameter from 
-generacion; it is now called 
the axis. From Z draw ZT at 
right angles to ZH and in the plane of ZH and AB, of 
such a length as to make ZT:ZA::BG2:AB.AG. This 
line ZT is called the latusrectum ; it is now also called the 
parameter. Now take any point whatever, as K,on the 
curve. From itdraw KL parallel to DE, meeting the diam- 
eterinL. ZLis called the abscissa. Ifnow,on ZL as a base, 
we erect a rectangle equal in area to the square on KL, the 
other side of this rectangle may be precisely superposed 





Parabola, as formed from 


[= F. parabole = | 
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upon the latus rectum, ZT. This property constitutes the 
best practical definition of the parabola, Ifa similar con- 
struction were made in the case of the ellipse, the side of 
the rectangle would fall short of the latus rectum; in the 
case of the hyperbola, would surpassit. The modern scien- 
tific definition of the parabola is that it is 
that plane curve of the second order which 
is tangent to the line at infinity. The parab- 
ola is also frequently defined as the curve F 
which is everywhere equally distant from ., 
a fixed point called its focus, and from a — 
fe line be ang be aaa — normal 4 

© a parabola at every point on the curve ; 
bisects the angle between the line parallel 20°! with fo- 
to the axis and the line to the focus. See  rectrix 42. 
also cuts under conic: : 
2. By extension, any algebraical curve, or 
branch of a curve, having the line at infinity 


‘as a real tangent. Such a curve runs off to infinit 
without approximating to an asymptote. If the branc 
has an asymptote at one end but not at the other, it is not 
commonly termed a SOL ois an aae pee, biquad- 
ratic parabola. See the adjectives—Campaniform 
parabola, a cubic divergent parabola without node or 
cusp.— Cartesian parabola, a plane cubic curve hav- 
ing the line at infinity a tangent at its crunode. See tri- 

dent.—Cubical or cubic parabola, a parab- 
ola of the third order—that is, such that 
every line in the plane meets it, in three 
ints, onc at least real, though it may be at 
infinity; especially, the curve better described 
Cubical 28 the central ical parabola, which has a 
Parabola. CUSp Ou the line at infinity, and the normalat 
τον its inflection passing through the cusp. There 
is also a non-plane curve so called.- -Cuspidate parab- 
ola, a parabola having a cusp.— Divergent ρα 
a plane curve having the line at infinity as an nflectional 
tangent..-Double. parabola, a plane curve of the third 
class, having the line at infinity for a.double tangent.— 
Helicoid parabola. See helicoid.— Neilian parabola, 
the semicubical parabola, which was rectified, before any 
other curve, by Wm. Neil in 1657.—-Nodate parabola, 
a parabola having a crunode.— Oval, parabola, a parab- 
ola having an oval.— Plane 
cubic parabola. See cubic. © 
—Punctate parabola, a 
parabola having an acnode. 
—Semicubical parabola, 
the cuspidal cubical parabo- 
la, otherwise called the Neitl- 
ian parabola. η 
parabolanus (par’a-bo-la’nus), ».; pl. parabo- 
lani (-ni). [LL.,< parabolus, a reckless fel- 
low who risks his life at anything, ς Gr. πα- 
ράβολος, venturesome, reckless, « παραβάλλειν, 
throw beside: see parablel.] In the Christian 
Chureh in the East, during the third, feurth, 
and fifth centuries, one of a class of lay assis- 
tants to the clergy, whose especial function was 


nursing the sick. ‘The name is generally ascribed to 
the fact of their reckless bravery in nursing patients suf- 
fering from infectious diseases. 
Introduce him to the parabolani. 
; Kingsley, Hypatia, iv. 
parabole (pa-rab’6-lé), ».. [L., also parabola, 
a comparison: see parablel.] In rhet., a com- 
parison; specifically, a simile, especially a for- 
mal simile, as in poetry or poetic prose, taken 
from a present or imagined object or event: 
distinguished from a paradigm, or comparison 
with a real past event. 
parabolic! (par-a-bol’ik), a. [= F’. parabolique 
= Sp. parabdlico = Pg. It. parabolico, < Τατ. 
παραβολικός, figurative, < Gr. παραβολή, a com- 
parison, parable: see parabolal, parabole, par- 
αὐίει.] 1. Οἱ or pertaining {ο 8. parable; of 
“the nature of a parable.—2; Of.or pertaining 
to parabole; of the nature of parabole. 
Creation—mark the word—transcends all experience, 
transcends even conception itself, Hence the words de- 
scribing Creation must, in the very nature of the case, be 
figurative or parabolic. | 
* G. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 20. 
parabolic? (par-a-bol’ik), a. [= F. para- 
bolique = Sp. parabdlico -- Pg. It. parabolico, 
¢ NL. parabolicus, ς parabola, a parabola: see 
parabola2.] 1. Having the form or outline of 
a parabola; of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
parabola.—2. Having only one point at infini- 
ty, or otherwise determined in character by the 
coalescence of two quantities.— Parabolic co- 
noid. See conoid, 1.— Parabolic curve, a curve whose 
equation is of the form 
/ =a+ be + cx2 + dx3 + ext + ete, 
Parabolic eyiinder, a surface generated by a line movy- 
ing parallel to itself so that every point of it describes 
a parabola: this is the only surface whose plane sections 
are all parabolas.— Parabolic epicycloi yes oe! 
illuminator, logarithm, See the nouns.— Parabolic 
mirror., See mirror, 2.—Parabolic point, a point on 
a surface whose indicatrix is composed of two parallel 
straight lines: it is a cusp on the section of the surface 
made by the tangent-plane.— Parabolic age pater 
a solid differing from a pyramid in that the edges tha 
meet in the vertex instead of being straight lines are 
parabolas.— Parabolic space. (a) An area bounded by 
a parabola and a straight line. (b) A spacein which the 
sum of the three angles of every triangle is equal to two 
right angles: so called because the two points at infinity 
on every straight line in such space coincide; also, every 
point in every plane in such a ee is a point of no cur- 
vature, and is therefore a parabolic point.— Parabolic 


by 


Common Pa- 


Neil’s Semicubical Parabola. 


parachordal 


spindle, a solid generated by the rotation of the part of 
a parabola cut off by a double ordinate about such ordi- 
nate.— Parabolic spiral, a curve of the equation r2 = pé. 


parabolical (par-a-bol’i-kal), a. {ς parabolic! 
+ -al.| Same as parabolicl, 
Allusive or gaan ask ek is a narration applied 


only to express some special purpose or conceit, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 148. 


parabolically) (par-a-bol‘i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parable or of parabole; by parable 
or by parabole. 

Which words, notwithstandin } 
admit no literal inference. - sell gigas I 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 1. 

parabolically? (par-a-bol’i-kal-i), adv... In the 
manner or form of a parabola. 

paraboliform patra Dol jstOm), α.. [= Fe. 
paraboliforme, < NL. parabola, a parabola, + LL. 
τῷ form.] Tangent to the line at infin- 
1 


y: 

parabolism}, ». The operation of dividing an 
algebraic equation by the coefficient of the term 
of the highest degree in the unknown. 

parabolist (pa-rab’6-list),. [<L. parabola, a 
parable,  -ἰδί.] A writer or narrator of para- 

x bles. Boothroyd. 

paraboloid (pa-rab’6-loid), . [=F. paraboloide 
= Pg. It. paraboloide, < Gr. παραβολή, a parabola, 
-F eidoc, form.] 1. The solid generated by the 
revolution of a parabola about its axis; a para- 
bolic conoid.—2, A curve whose equation is of 

the form ax = (9. 

paraboloidal (pa-rab-6-loi’dal), a. [< parabo- 
loid + -al.] Pertaining to or resembiing a pa- 
raboloid.., | 

parabranchia (par-a-brang’ki-&), π.; pl. para- 

- branchia (-6). [NL.,< Gr. rapa, beside, + βράγ- 
xia, gills.]. The so-called second gill or sup- 
plementary branchia of gastropodous mollusks, 
as the Azygobranchia; a modified olfactory tract, 
or osphradium, Encyc. Brit., XV1. 648. 

parabranchial (par-a-brang’ki-al), a. [< para- 
branchia +.-al.] Of or pertaining to para- 
branchis. iin 

parabranchiate ( are brane Brit), a. [<para- 
branchia + -atel.] Provided with a para- 
ται | "i INL 

paracarpium}t (par-a-kiir’pi-um), n. ήάς 

‘Gr. παρά, beside, + καρπός, fruit} In bot., an 
‘abortive pistil or carnel. . 

Paracelsian (par-a-sel’si-an), 4. απᾶ π. [< Par- 
acelsus (see def.) + -ian.] 1. a. Relating to 
Paracelsus, a Swiss physician, chemist, and 
philosopher (1493-1541), or according with his 
speculations in philosophy or his practice of 
medicine, particularly the latter. He placed stress 
on observation and experiment, and was noted in the de- 


velopment of pharmaceutical chemistry. His philosophi- 
cal views were visionary and theosophic. 


II, 7. One who believed in or practised the 
views or doctrines of Paracelsus; especially, a 
medical practitioner of his school... Paracel- 
sians were numerous in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Paracelsist (par-a-sel’sist),.. [ς. Paracelsus 
(see Paracelsian) + -ist.] 241196 as Paracel- 
sian. 

paracentesis (par’a-sen-té’sis), m. {L., ς Gr. 
παρακέντησις, « παρακεντεῖν, tap, «παρά, beside, + 
κεντεῖν, pierce: see centerl.] » In surg., the per- 
foration of a cavity of the body with a trocar 
or other suitable instrument, for the evacua- 
tion of any effused fluid; the operation of tap- 
ping, as for hydrothorax or ascites: | Different 
forms of the operation are specified by name, as 
cardiocentesis, paracentesis thoracis, paracentesis 
abdominis, ete. 

paracentral (par-a-sen’tral), a. [ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + κέντρον, center: see central.] In anat., 
situated alongside or next.to a center, cen- 
trum, or central part: specifically applied to a 
fissure and a gyrus of the cerebrum alongside 
the central or Rolandic. fissure.—Paracentral 
lobule. See /ohwe.—Paracentral sulcus,or fissure, 
a slight furrow running up from the callosomarginal sul- 
cus, marking off the paracentral lobule in front. 

paracentric (par-a-sen’trik), a. “[= Sp. para- 
céntrico = Pg. It. paracentrico, ¢ Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + κέντρον, center: see centric.] Approach- 
ing to or departing from the center.— Ῥατα- 
centric motion. See motion. 

paracentrical (par-a-sen‘tri-kal), a. [< para- 
centric + -al.] Same as ΡΜ. 

parachordal (par-a-kér’dal), a. and. [< Gr. 

παρά, beside, + χορδή, a cord: see chordal.] I, 

a. In embryol., lying alongside of the cephalo- 

chord or cranial part of the notochord: spe- 
cifically noting the primitive undifferentiated 
plate of cartilage, or cartilaginous basis cranii, 


parachordal 


lying on each side and in front of the notochord 
of the early embryo, and laying the foundation 


of the skull. See cut under chondrocranium. 


In the chick’s head cartilage is formed along the floor 
of the skull by the fifth day of incubation. This cartilagi- 
nous basilar plate, . . . formed on each side of the noto- 
chord, ... is the parachordail cartilage. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 151. 

ΤΙ. ». The 


parachordal plate or cartilage. 
parachromatin αραβ ην nm. [ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + EK. chromatin.] That portion 
of the nucleoplasm which during karyokine- 
sis forms the spindle-figure. It differs from 
the remainder of the nucleoplasm by a slightly 
higher refractive index, and the power of taking 
a faint stain. Pfitzner. 
parachromatism (par-a-kr6o’ma-tizm), n. [< 
Gr. παρά, beside, + χρῶμαίτ-)ι color, + -ism.] 
Color-blindness. 
parachronism (pa-rak’r6-nizm), η. [= F. pa- 
rachronisme = Sp. paracronismo = Pg. para- 
chronismo=It. paracronismo, < Gr. παρά, beside, 
beyond, + χρόνος, time. Cf. anachronism.] An 
error in chronology by which an event has as- 
signed to it a date later than the proper one. 
parachrose (par’a-kros), a. [Irreg. ¢ Gr. παρά- 
χροος, of false or altered color, < παρά, beside, 
+ χρόα, color (cf. χρῶσις, coloring).} In min- 
xeral., changing color by exposure to the weather. 
parachute (par‘a-shét), 2. [< F. parachute = It. 
paracaduta, a varachute, < L. parare, prepare, 
get ready,in ML. and Rom. also guard against, 
revent, avoid (see parel, parry), + F. chute = 
t. caduta, a fall; see..chute. The same first 
element occurs 
also in parasol, 
κά, ο Cf. 
g. gquardaque- 
das, & para- 
chute (queda = 
F. chute), of 
similar literal 
meaning.] 1. 


An appara- 
tus, usually of 
an umbrella 


shape, 20 or 30 
feet in diame- 
ter, carried in 
a balloon, that 
the aéronaut 
may by its aid drop to the ground without 


sustaining injury. This is effected by means of the re- 
sistance of the air, which causes the parachute to expand 
and then resists its descent. When not in-use, the para- 
chute closes like an umbrella, 





Garnerin’s Parachute descending. 


A fire-balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past. 


Tennyson, Princess, Prol., 
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lated in the authorized version of the Bible ‘Comforter’ 
in John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; but.‘ Advocate’ in 
1 John ii. 1. In the last-mentioned passage it is used of 
Christ, a use also implied in John xiv. 16. In the Western 
Church it was at an early date rendered ‘Advocate’ (Advo- 
catus, involving the idea of intercession), and by, other 
early writers ‘Comforter’ (Consolator). 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter . . . [margin: or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. 
Par . John xiv. 16 (revised version). 


Great Paraclete! to thee we cry: 
O highest gift of God most high! 
. O fount of life! O fire of love! 
And sweet anointing from above. 
Veni Creator Spiritus, tr. by BE. Caswall. 


I begin with the notion or signification of the term par- 
aclete, which is here and in other places used by St. John 
to express the office of the Holy Ghost. 

Abp. Sharp, Works, V. ii. 

paracletice, paracleticon, ». [<LGr. τοπαρα- 
κλητικόν (se. βιβλίον), the book containing the 
troparia, prop. neut, of παρακλητικός, supplica- 
tory,< Gr. παρακαλεῖν, call to one’s aid: see para- 
clete.| Inthe Gr. Ch., an office-book contain- 
ing the troparia of the whole ferial office for the 
year... See octaéchos. 

paracloset, 7. See perclose. 

paracme (pa-rak’me), η. [NL., ς Gr. παρακμή, 
the point at which the prime is past, decay, <¢ 
παρά, beside, beyond, + ἀκμή, point, prime, 
acme: see acme.} 1. In biol., the decadence 
of an evolutionary series of organisms after it 
has reached its height or acme of development. 
Correlated with acme and epacme. Haeckel.— 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of lepidopterous 
insects. | 

paracolpitis (par’a-kol-pi‘tis), π.  [Ν1,.,ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + κόλπος, womb, + -itis. Ct. col- 
pitis.) In pathol., inflammation of the outer 
coat of the vagina. 

paracondyloid (par-a-kon‘di-loid), α.. [ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + E, condyle: see condyloid.| Ly- 
ing alongside the condyles or condyloid section 
of the occipital bone: as, the paracondyloid pro- 
cesses of a mammal’s skull. 

paracorolla (par’a-k6-rol’ii), n. [ς Gr. παρά, 
about, + L. corolla, a garland, dim. of corona, 
a crown: see corolla, crown.| In bot., a crown 
or appendage of a corolla, commonly trans- 
formed into a nectary. 

paracousia (par-a-ké’si-ii),. [NL.: see para- 
cusis.] Sameas paracusis. Nature, ΤΠ. 
9 Ἱ }> | . 

Para cress. A composite plant, a variety of 
Spilanthes Aecmella, having pungent leaves, 
ert cs in the tropics as a salad and pot- 

erb. | 

paracrostic (par-a-kros’tik), n.. [< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ἀκροστιχίς, acrostic: see acrosticl.] A 
poetical composition in which the first verse 
contains, in order, all the initial letters of the 


2. Asafety-cage (which see).— 3. In zodl., same ,remaining verses of the poem. or division. 


as patagium.—4}+. A broad-brimmed hat worn paracusis 


by women toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. 
parachute (par’a-shot), v. t. and 7.; pret. and 
pp. parachuted, ppr. parachuting. a re 
as To descend by or as if by the aid of a para- 
chute. [Rare.] 


And thus, with an able-bodied aborigen holding on by 
my tunic-tails behind, and Khoom Dass and his nephew 
acting as locomotive stair-steps below, I parachuted down. 

‘ W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 174. 

parachute-light (par’a-shét-lit), πα. In pyro- 
technics, a thin light bomb, the lower half of 
which is filled with a burning composition, and 
is attached to a small parachute which is con- 
fined in the upper half of the bomb. Atacertain 
heightin the air, by the ignition of asmall bursting-charge, 
the upper half of the shell is blown off, the parachute is 
released, and the composition set on fire. The half-shell 
with its burning composition is kept floating in the air by 
the parachute. The parachute-light is used in war for 


observing the enemy's position and movements at night. 
Also called parachutedight ball. ba 


parachutist (par’a-shé-tist),. [< parachute + 
-ist.| One who-uses a parachute. [Rare.] 
An American Parachutist in England. 
=" Sei. Amer., Ν. 8., LIX. 281, 
paraclete (par’a-klet),n. (=F. paraclet = Sp. 
yardclito, paracleto = Pg. paraclito, paracleto = 
t. paraclito, ς LL. paracletus, να < Gr. 
παράκλητος, an advocate, in N. 'T. and eccl. ap- 
plied to the Holy Spirit; prop. adj., called to 
one’s aid, < παρακαλεῖν, call to one’s aid, call be- 
Side,< παρά, beside, + καλεῖν, call.] Originally, 
one called in to aid, intercede for, or defend, es- 
pecially in a legal process; a favorable witness, 
a friend, or an advocate; an intercessor, helper, 
consoler, or comiorter; specifically [cap.], the 
Holy Ghost; the Comforter. The Greek word 
Tapbangres Anglicized under the form Paraclete, is trans- 


ar-a-ki’sis), η. [NL., «απ, παρά, 
beside, + ἄκουσις, hearing, ς ακούει, hear: see 
acoustic.] Disordered hearing. Also paracou- 
δία.--- Ῥ of Willis, a form of paracusis in which 
the hearing is better in the midst of noise. Also called 
paracusis Willisiana. 

paracyan (par-a-si’an), η. Same as paracyan- 
ogen. | 
aracyanogen (par’a-si-an’6-jen), . = F, 

απο κό ; ii Gr. nabs. Desiael + Β onan: 
ogen.| A substance formed by heating mer- 


cury cyanide to a point short of redness.’ It is 
a dark-brown. powder, having the same composition as 
cyanogen but a different molecular weight. See cyano- 


gen. 

paracyesis (par’a-si-6’sis), » | [NL., < Gr. 
παρά, ων. NL. cyesis, α. ν.] In pathol., 
extra-uterine pregnancy, 

paracystitis (par’a-sis. ty’ tis), η. [NL., < Gr. 
παρά, beside, + κύστις, bladder, +. -itis... CE. cys- 
titis.] In pathol., inflammation in the connec- 
tive tissue around the bladder. » 

paradactylar (par d-dak’ti-l8r), a.  [< para- 
dactylum. + -ar3,]. In. ornith., connected with 
or pertaining to the paradactylum: thus, the 
marginal lobes, flaps, or fringes of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

paradactylum (par-a-dak’ti-lum), ”.; pl. para- 
dactyla (-]8).  [< Gr. παρά, beside, -+ δάκτυλος, 
a finger.] In ornith., the side' of a bird’s toe, 
when distinguished in any way from the top or 
the sole. See acrodactylum. 

parade (pa-rad’), »... [Formerly also parado 
(after Sp.); < F. parade, show, display, Bards) 
parry, formerly also a halt.on horseback, < Sp. 
parada (= Pg. parada = It. parata), a halt, stop, 
pause, a parade, < parar, halt, stop, get ready, 
prepare,< L. parare, prepare; in ML. and Rom, 
also halt, stop, prevent, guard against, etc., also 








parade 


dress, trim, adorn: see parel. Cf. parry,a dous 
blet of parade. ‘The senses ‘dress, adorn, set in 
order,’ and ‘halt’ (for inspection, ete. )are appar. 
all involved in the present uses of parade.} 1. 
Show; display; ostentation. 
Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade, Swift. 
There’s sic parade, sic pomp, and art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs, 
He loves to make parade of pain, 
That with his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxi. 
2. That which is displayed or arranged for dis- 
play; a show; a procession; hence, any or- 
dered and stately exhibition of skill, as a mili- 
tary review or a tournament. 
The rites performed, the parson paid, 
In state return’d the grand parade. Swift. 
3. Specifically, military, display; the orderly 
assembly and procession of troops for review 
or inspection. | 
The chernbim, 
Forth issuing at the accustom’d hour, stood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. 
Milton, P.L., iv. 780. 
4, The place where such assembly or review 
is held, or the space allotted to it. 

Be it known, lords, knights, and esquires, ladies and 
gentlewomen— you are hereby acquainted that a superb 
achievement at arms, and a grand and noble tournament, 
will be held in the parade of Clarencieux king at arms. 

Old Proclamation, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 

; [Pastimes, Dp. 2076 
5. The level plain forming the interior or in- 
closed area of a fortification, corresponding to 
the courtyard of α castle.—6. A public walk, 
85 on an avenue or esplanade; a public prome- 
nade: as, the marine parade at Brighton, Eng- 
land.—'7, In feneing, the act of parrying; 
avoidance of a thrust by slight movements of 
the hand and wrist, which place the strong part 
of the blade above the guard in opposition to 
the weak part of the opponent’s blade nearer 
the tip, thus deflecting his sword-point so that 
it passes the body without touching: a French 
term, used in English for parry. Parades, or more 
properly parries, correspond to the thrusts against which 


they guard: thus, parade in or of quarte, parade in or of 
‘tierce, prime, second, etc. 


Hence—8, A posture of preparedness to meet 
attack or parry thrusts; a posture of defense ; 
guard. [French use.] | 


Accustom him to make . . . judgment of men by those 
marks, which . . . give a prospect into their inside, which 
often shews itself in little things, when they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard. Locke, Education, § 94. 


Circle parade. See circle.—Eve parade, a parade 
of troops held about sunset.— Morning parade, a pa- 
rade or assembly of troops held in the forenoon.— Parade 
bed. See bedl.—Parade guard-mounting (milit.), a 
guard-mounting in full dress, held.on the general parade 
of a campor garrison ; distinguished from undress guard- 
mounting, which may be held on the company parade- 
ground, or wherever convenient, and in undress or fa- 
tigue uniform.— Parade officer, an officer familiar with 
the details of regimental and ceremonial duties, but not 
distinguished for knowledge of. military science, either 
practical or theoretical.—Undress parade, a parade held 
with curtailed formality and ceremony, as in bad weather 
or for roll-call, publication of orders, etc. The companies 
fall in without arms, and the band without instruments. 
See also dress-parade.=Syn, 1. Show, Display, etc. See 
ostentation.—2 and 3, Pageant, spectacle. wi 
parade (pa-rad’), v.; pret. and pp. paraded, ppr. 
parading. [« FP. wel dt parade; from the 
noun.] I, trans. 1..To marshal and array in 
military order: as, the troops were paraded at 
the usual hour,—2. To mareh up and down 
upon: as, to parade the veranda of a hotel. 


Soldiers heavily armed, and with long whips, paraded 
the raised gangway or passage which ran the whole length 
of the ship. , Shorthouse, John Inglésant, xxxiv. 
3. To exhibit or manifest in an ostentatious 
manner; make a parade or display of. 

He early discovered that by parading his unhappiness 
before the multitude he produced an immense sensation, 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 

Unfair applications of the laws of variation are, however, 
constantly made, and are paraded by a hostof littérateurs 
and third-rate scientific men as if they were sufficient to 
explain all things. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 142. 
= i a 3. To display, flaunt, show off. 

_ IL. intrans. 1. Το assemble and be marshaled 
in military order; march in military proces- 
sion.— 2. To march up and down or prome- 
nade in a public place for the purpose of show- 
ing one’s self, Di 
His [name], that seraphs tremble at, is hung 

Disgracefully on ev'ry trifler’s tongue, 

Or serves the champion in forensic war 

To flourish and parade with at the bar. 


Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 665, 





parade-ground 


parade-ground (pa-rad’ground), x. 
space used forthe assembly and array of troops, 
as well as for exercises in drilling, marching, 


A level 


etc: same as parade, 4. 

paradenitis (pa-rad-e-ni‘tis), πα. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
παρά, beside, + ἀδήν, gland, +. -itis. Cf. .ade- 
nitis.| In pathol., inflammation of.areolar tis- 
sue around lymphatic glands. 

parader (pa-ra‘dér), x. One who parades; one 
who makes ostentatious display of accomplish- 
ments, powers, possessions, cleverness, ete. 

parade-rest (pa-rad’rest), x. In milit. tactics, 
a position of rest in which the soldier stands 
silent and motionless, but which is less fatigu- 
ing than the position of ‘‘attention”: it is much 
used during parades; also, the command given 
to assume this position. 

Not a man moved from the military posture of parade- 
rest. he Century, XXX VII. 465. 

parade-wall (pa-rad’wal), ». In foré., a wall 
which rises from the level of the parade to the 
interior line of the terreplein, replacing the 
rampart-slope in cases where the latter would 
occupy too much space within the defenses. 

paradidymal (par-a-did’i-mal), a. [< paradi- 
dym(is) + -al.| Lying alongside the testicle, 
close to the epididymis; pertaining to the para- 
didymis, or organ of Giraldés. 

paradidymis Mista. a arb tial nm. [NL.,< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + δίδυμος, testicle, lit. ‘twin’: see 
didymous.} Same as parepididymis. 

paradigm (par’a-dim), ». [< F. paradigme = 
Sp. Pg. paradigma,< LL. paradigma,< Gr. παρά- 
δειγμα, 8 pattern, example, paradigm, ς παρα- 
δεικνύναι, exhibit: beside, ¢ παρά, beside, + δεικ- 
vovat, show.] 1. An example; a model. 

Those ideas in the divine understanding, being look’d 
upon by these philosophers as the paradigms and patterns 
of all things. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 388. 
2. In gram., an example of a word, as a noun, 
adjective, or verb, in its various inflections.— 
3. Inrhet., an example or illustration, of which 
parable and fable are species: a general term, 
ased by Greek writers. 

The rise, splendor, and final decline of her imaginative 
literature constitute the fullest paradigm of a nation’s 
literary existence and of the supporting laws. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 238. 

paradigmatic (par’a-dig-mat’ik), a. and n. [= 

Pg. paradigmatico, < Gr. παραδειγµατικός, serv- 

ing as an example, ¢ παράδειγµα, an example: see 
paradigm.) I, a. Exemplary; model. 

The Timezus seems at first to fit very nicely into the doc- 
trine of the paradigmatic idea. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 294. 

IT.+ 1. In theol., one who narrated the lives of 
religious persons to serve as examples of Chris- 
tian holiness. 

paradigmatical (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal), a. [< 
paradigmatic + -al.] Same as paradigmatic. 

Those virtues that: put away peas and extinguish the 


first motions are paradi, . 
Dr. H. More, Psychozoia, iii. 59, note. 


paradigmatically (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
In the form of or by way of an example. 
paradigmatize (par-a-dig’ma-tiz), ο. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. paradigmatized, ppr. paradigmatizing. 
< Gr, παραδειγµατίζει», make an example,< παρά- 
εἰιγµα, anexample: see paradigm.] To set forth 
as a model or example. [Rare.] | 
When these controversies now depending are at end, 
there is no one question concerning. any Tine in those 
books so paradigmatized by you ... . but you or any man 
shall for the least asking have the full sense of. 
Hammond, Works, I. 197. 
paradisaic (par’a-di-sa‘ik), a. [< paradise + 
-a-ic. Cf. paradisiac.| Pertaining to paradise, 
or to a place of felicity; like paradise; para- 
disiac. | 
A world paradisaic, happy, harmless. 
us "EL. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, 1. 297. 
paradisaical (par’a-di-sa’i-kal), a. [< para- 
disaic + -al.] Same as paradisaic. 
The paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist 
in playing upon the flute and lying with Houris. 
Gray, Letters, xliv., To Mr. West. 
paradisal (par’a-di-sal), a. ix paradise + -al.] 
Same as paradisaic. [Rare. 
At length within this book I found portrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal Love of his. 
re D. G. Rossetti, On the ‘‘ Vita Nuova” of Dante, 
paradise (par’a-dis),n. [< ME. paradys, para- 
dyce, also parais, < OF. paradis, vernacularly 
parais, pareis, F. paradis = Pr. paradis = Sp. 
paraiso = Pg. paraiso =It. paradiso = OS. para- 
dis = D. paradijs =MLG. paradis = OHG. para- 
dys, paradisi, pardisi, G. paradise, pardise, 
paradis, baradis, pardis, G. paradeis, paradies 
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paradox 


=Ieel. paradis = Sw. Dan. paradis,< LL. para- paradise-tree (par’a-dis-tré), n.. A small Ameri- 


disus, 8 tc orchard, the garden of Eden, the 
abode of the blessed, « Gr. παράδεισος, a park, 
deer-park, used as an Eastern term in Xenophon 
and others for the parks of the Persian kings 
and nobles, in the Septuagint for the garden of 
Eden, in the N. T. for the abode of the blessed ; 
= Heb. pardés = Armen. pardez, a garden, < 
OPers. pairidaéza, an inclosure, Pers. Ar. jir- 
daus, a garden, paradise. The AS. name for 
paradise was neorxna wang, neorana wong, Goth. 
waggs. The lit. sense (def. 1) is later in E. Cf. 
parvis.| 1. A park or pleasure-ground con- 
nected with the residence of an Oriental prince; 
a garden. 

The garden is rather a park or paradise, contriv'd and 


planted with walkes and shades of myrtils, cypresse, and 
other trees. Evelyn, Diary, April 11, 1645, 


The Assyrian kings see maintained magnificent parks, 
or “paradises,” in which game of Wee kind was enclosed. 


neye. Brit., X11. 393. 
2. The garden of Eden. 


Adam in obedient ordaynt to blysse, 
Ther pryuely in paradys his place watz devised. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 241. 


So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 

As with.a rural mound, the champain head 

Of a steep wilderness. Milton, P. L., iv. 132. 


3. In theol.: (a) That part of the place of de- 
parted spirits where the souls of the righteous 
are by some believed to await the resurrection. 
(0) Sometimes, heaven, or the final abode of the 
blessed. Henece—4. A place of extreme beauty 
or delight; a region of supreme felicity or bliss. 


A Paradise of roses was prefigured; a wilderness of 
thorns was found. De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 


The thorn and the thistle may grow as they will, 
Where Friendship unfolds there is Paradise still. 
ο. W. Holmes, My Annual. 


5. In medieval arch.: (a) A small private apart- 
ment or study. (0) A court or inclosed area in 
front of a church. [This use of the word has induced 
the supposition that the word parvis is a corruption of 
paradise. | 

6. The upper gallery in a tigi the place 
of the “‘ gallery gods.” ! lang. |—Bird of para- 
dise. See birdl.— Plower ο tans aa See henna.— 
Fools’ paradise, See fooll.—Grains of paradise, See 
grainl, 


Paradisea (par-a-dis’6-i),». [NL.,<¢ LL. para- 
disus, paradise: see paradise.] The typical ge- 
nus of Paradiseidz. The name was formerly applied 
to all the birds of paradise and some related forms, but is 
now restricted to P. apuda and its immediate congeners, 
inhabiting New Guinea and some of the neighboring 1ε]- 
ands. P. apoda is the one longest and best known, also 
called’ P. major, or the greater paradise-bird, as distin- 
guished from P. minor or papuana, the lesser or Papuan 
paradise-bird. (See cut under birdl.) P. sanguinea or 
rubra is the red bird of paradise. To these three, all known 


for a century or more, has lately been added P. raggiana,, 


or Raggi’s paradise-bird, nearest related to the first named. 
Others than these 4 species are now usually placed in dif- 
ferent genera, See Paradiseide2, and cut under bird1, 


paradisean (par-a-dis’6-an), a. [< paradise + 
-απ.] 1+. Same as paradisiacal.— 2. Of or per- 
taining to the Paradiseana or Paradiseidz, 

Paradiseana (par-a-dis-6-a’ni), κ. pl. [NL.: 
see paradisean.] Birds of paradise: synony- 
mous with Paradiseidz. . N. A. Vigors,1825. 

paredine Sppher (par’a-dis-ap’1), ». The. {ο- 
mato. 

paradise-bird (par’a-dis-bérd), ».. Any bird of 
paradise. See phrase under birdl. 

Paradiseide. (par’a-di-s6’i-dé), πα. pl. [NL., 
ς Paradisea + -idz.] A family of sturnoid os- 
cine passerine birds of the order Passeres, fa- 
mous for the splendor of their plumage, and 

reéminently characteristic of the Papuan avi- 


auna; the birds of paradise. The limits of the fam- 
ily have been much in question, and it has been restricted 
to the dozen or more speciesof the genera Paradisea, Para- 
disornis, Schlegelia, Diphyllodes, Ciicinnurus, Parotia, and 
Lophorhina. More properly, however, these and some re- 


lated forms, as Astrapia, Paradigalla, Rhipidornis, Semi- 


optera, and also Xanthomelas, Lycocorax, Manucod’a, and 
Phonygama, constitute a special subfamily Paradiseine, 
in which the bill is more or less thick, while the slender- 
billed genera Pt Torhis, Seleucides, Drepanornis, and Epi- 
machus are placed in another subfamily, Lpimachine. 
The splendor of the plumage, and its chief peculiarities 
in size, shape, and texture, are characteristic of the male 
sex. The general affinities of the birds are with starlings 
and crows. See cuts at birdl, Cincinnurus, Epimachus, 
and Parotia. Also Paradisiada. ; 
paradise-stock (par’a-dis-stok), n. A horti- 
culturists’ name for certain hardy slow-grow- 
ing apple-stocks upon which more thrifty-grow- 
ing varieties are grafted, the result being a 
dwarfing of the graft. 
Apples . . . are “worked ” on the paradise or “ doucin” 


stocks, which from their influence on the scion are known 
as dwarfing stocks. Eneyce, Brit., XII. 918. 


* Vers 


can tree, Simarouba glauca, ranging from south- 
ern Florida to Brazil, having light coarse- 
grained wood and a bitter bark which is some- 
times used in medicine as a substitute for 
S. officinalis. 

Paradisia (par-a-dis’i-i),m. [NL. (Mazzucato, 
1814), < Gr. παράδεισος, a park, paradise : see 
paradise.] A genus of ornamental plants, .of 
the family Liliacex, tribe Asphodelex, charac- 
terized by a three-celled. ovary with many 
ovules, and funnel-shaped flowers. The only 
species, Liliastrum, known as St, Bruno's lily, isa na- 
tive of the Alps and Pyrenees. Tt consists of a short 
rhizome bearing clusters of thickened fiber-like roots, 
long linear leaves, and a flower-stalk with one leaf or none, 
producing a few rather large white flowers, of six separate 
three-nerved segments, slightly nodding in a one-sided 
raceme. Properly Paradisea. 

paradisiac (par-a-dis’i-ak), a. [= F. paradi- 
staque = It. paradisiaco, ς LL. paradisiacus, 
belonging to paradise, < paradisus, paradise: 
see paradise.| Pertaining or relating to para- 
dise, or a place of felicity; suitable to or resem- 
bling paradise; paradisaic. 

The paradisiac beauty and simplicity of tropic human- 

ity. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xl. (Davies.) 

paradisiacal (par’a-di-si’a-kal), a. [ζς para- 
disiac + -al.] Same as paradisiac. 

But particularly to describe and point at this paradisia- 
cal residence can be done only by those that live in those 
serene regions of lightsom glory. 

Glanvilie, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv. 


The summer is a kind of heaven, where we wander in a 
paradisiacal scene among groves and gardens. Pope. 


Paradisiade (par’a-di-si’a-dé), ». pl. [NL.] 
Same as Paradiseidex, 
paradisial (par-a-dis’i-al), a. [< paradise + 
-ial.] Same as paradisiae. 
paradisian (par-a-dis’i-an), a. [< paradise + 
-ἴαπ.] Same as paradisiac. [Rare.] 
We may perceive some glimmerings of light, how bright 


and charming she is within, and what a paradisian day is 
purpling the hills, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 248. 


paradisic (par-a-dis’ik), a. [ς paradise + -ie.] 
Same as paradisiac. [Rare.] 
Hence we inherit such a life as this, 
Dead of itself to paradisic bliss. 
Broome, Ground of True and False Religion. 
paradisical (par-a-dis’i-kal), a... [< paradisic 
+ -αι.] Same as paradisiac. 

Paradisornis (par’a-di-sér’nis),. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
παράδεισος, paradise, + dpc, bird.] A genus of 
paradise-birds, related to Paradisea proper, but 
having very long, narrow, and spatuliform mid- 
dle tail-feathers, and a high compressed beak. 
P. rudolphi of New Guinea, a recent discovery, 
is the type. Finsch and Meyer, 1885. 

paradot (pa-ra’d6),. [For *parada, < Sp. pa- 
ee a parade: see parade.) Display; flour- 
ish. 

No less terrible was this paradox and parado of Presby- 


terian Discipline and Severity. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 16. (Davies.) 


parados (par’apdos); mn. [Ῥ., < parer, guard 
(see pare!, parry), + dos, back, < L. dorsum, 
back. Cf. parachute.] <A traverse in the rear 
of a yer tas to protect its defenders from re- 
re. 
paradox (par’a-doks),n. [< F.paradore = κά 
paradoja = Pg. paradoxo = It. paradosso, ¢ LiL. 
paradoxum, a figure of speech, ¢ Gr. παράδοξον, 
an incredible statement or opinion, a paradox, 
neut. of παράδοξος, incredible, ς παρά, beyond, 
+ δόξα, notion, belief, { ὀοκεῖν, seem.] <A state- 
ment or proposition which at first view seems 
absurd, or at variance with common sense, or 
which actually or apparently contradicts some 
ascertained truth or received opinion, though 
on investigation or when explained it may ap- 
ear to be well founded. Asarhetorical figure 
its use is well exemplified in the first quotation. 
As unknown, and yet well known; as dying, and, behold, 
we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 


alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as hav- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things, 20905. yi. 9, 10, 


The fraudulent disputation of the sophister tendeth al- 
wayes to one of these five ends or marks: that is, by force 
of argument . . . to make you... to grant some para- 
doz, which 18 85 much to say-as an opinion contrary to all 
mens opinions. Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (1619), vi. 4. 


These are old fond paradoxes to make fools laugh i’ the 
alehouse. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 139. 


Some of my readers are hardly inclined to think that the 
word paradoz could once have had no disparagement in its 
meaning ; still less that persons could have applied it to 
themselves. I chance to have met with a case in point 
against them. It is Spinoza’s ** Philosophia Scripture In- 
terpres, Exercitatio Paradoxa.” 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes. 


paradox 


Caloric paradox. See spheroidal state, under she idat 
—Hydrostatic paradox. See hydrostatic.—Mechani- 
cal paradox, a proposition to this effect: “A part may 
be cut away from a given beam, so as to make the beam 
stronger than before.” 


paradoxalt (par’a-dok-sal), a. [= F. Pg. pa- 
radoxal = It. paradossale; as paradox + -al.] 
Paradoxical. 

How worthy are they to smart that marre the harmony 
of our peace by the discordous jars of their new paradoz- 
all conceits | Bp. Hall, Peace Maker, xxi. 

paradoxer (par’a-dok-sér), n. [< paradox + 
-erl,} One who indulges in paradox, or who 
proposes a paradox. 

A very paradoxical cynic or a very cynical paradozer 
might say that the letters must, considering the kind of 

erson with whom men of genius sometimes fall in love, 
e genuine. De Morgan, in Athenzeum, Νο, 3208, p. 503. 
paradoxia sexualis (par-a-dok’si-i sek-si-a’- 
lis). Premature development of the sexual in- 
stinet in childhood. | 
paradoxic (par-a-dok’sik), a. [=Sp. paraddjico 
= It. paradossico; as paradox + -ἶο.] Of the 
nature of a paradox; paradoxical. [Rare.] 

If true, they are certainly paradozic. Science, XI. 174. 

paradoxical (par-a-dok’si-kal), a. 
doxic +.-al.]. 1. Of the nature of a paradox; 


characterized by paradoxes; apparently absurd, 
yet true. 


The mind begins to boggle at immaterial substances, as 


things paradoxical and incomprehensible. 
South, Sermons, IX, iii. 


Paradoxical though the assertion looks, the progress is 
at once towards complete separateness and complete 


union. Η. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 482. 


2. Inclined to paradox or to tenets or notions 


[< para- 
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Paradowologia, the art of explaining paradoxes. 
™ Pane. Srit., VIIT.. 194. 
par..doxology (par’a-dok-sol’6-ji),; m. [-ξ- Sp. 
paradoxologia = Pg. parudoxologia, < NL. para- 
doxologia, < Gr. παραδοξολογία, a tale of wonder, 
ςπαράδοξος, incredible (see paradox), + -Aoyia 
ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The holding and 
defending of opinions contrary to those gen- 
erally prevalent. 
Whoever shall indifferently perpend the exceeding dif- 
ficulty which either the obscurity of the subject, or un- 
avoidable paradoxology, must put upon the attempt, will 


easily discern a work of this nature is not to be performed 
on one leg. Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Reader. 


Paradoxornis (par’a-dok-sér’nis), n. [NL.(J. 
Gould, 1836), ¢ Gr. παράδοξος, incredible, + ὄρνις, 
bird.] The typical genus of Paradoxornithine. 
The type is P. flavirostris, the parrot-bullfinch 
of India. Also called Bathyrhynchus. 

ως ον (par’a-dok-s6r-ni-thi’né), 
η. pl. 
Ing, R. Gray’s classification (1870), the eighth 
subfamily of Fringillidz, represented by the ge- 
nus Paradoxornis. 

paradoxure (par-a-dok’sir), ».. [< NL. Ῥατα- 
doxurus.]. Any species of the genus Paradoxu- 
rus; 8 palm-cat or palm-marten. 

Paradoxurine (par-a-dok-sii-ri’né); 4, pl. 
[NL., ς Paradoxurus +,-inz.]. A subfamily of 
Viverridz, having the tail very long and sub- 
convolute, the hinder part of the soles bald and 
callous, and the sectorial tooth typical. It in- 
cludes the palm-cats, or luwacks, nandines, pagumes, 
etc., of the genera Paradozurus, Nandinia, Paguma, and 


Arctogale. See cuts under nandine, pagume, and Para- 
doxurus, 


contrary to received opinions: applied to per- paradoxurine (par’a-dok-sii’rin), a.and n. I, 


SOS. 


Goropius after his wont paradozicall. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 


In philosophy, where truth seems double-faced, there 


is no man more paradoxical than myself. 
Sir T. Browne, lieligio Medici, i. 6. 


Paradoxical contraction, in physiol., the contraction 
of the muscles innervated by one branch of the sciatic 


consequent on stimulation of the other branch: it is due 
to secondary stimulation of the first branch through clec- 
trotonic variations.— Paradoxical reaction, the phe- 
nomena sometimes ensuing on application of the galvanic 
current to one ear, when, in addition to the sounds pro- 


duced in that ear, sounds are heard in the other as if the 


opposite electrode were applied to it. 


paradoxically (par-a-dok’si-kal-i), adv. Ina 


paradoxical manner, or in a manner seemingly 


absurd or contradictory; in such a way or 
sense as to involve an apparent contradiction 


or absurdity. 


Matter often behaves paradozically, as when two cold 


liquids added together become boiling hot. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 12. 


paradoxicalness (par-a-dok’si-kal-nes), n. The 


state of being paradoxical, 


The seeming paradoxicalness of . . . [the] statement re- 
sults from the tendency . . . to judge aconclusion which 
re-Sipposes an ideal humanity by its applicability to 


umanity as now existing. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 77. 

Paradoxide (par-a-dok’si-dé), ». pl. [NIL.] 
xSame as Paradoxidide. 

Paradoxides (par-a-dok’si-déz),. [NL.,< Gr. 

παράδοξος, incredible (see paradox), + -ides.] 

Thetypical genus of Paradoxidide. 


yments. Brongniart. Also Paradozites. 
paradoxidian (par’a-dok-sid’i-an), a. 


[< NL. 
Paradoxides + -ἴαπ.] 


Of or pertairing to the 


genus Paradoxides ; characterized by the abun- 


dance of Paradoxidide, as a geological stratum. 
Paradoxidide (par’a-dok-sid’i-dé), on, pl. 


[NL., < Paradoxides + -ἰάσ.] <A family of 


trilobites, typified by the genus Paradozides, 
characteristic of the Middle Cambrian, of large 
size, with well-developed cephalic shield of 
crescentic figure with produced genal angles, 
from seventeen to twenty thoracic somites, 
and reduced pygidium. Also Paradozide. 

paradoxing Ghar παρκ sing), n. [< paradox + 

-ing!.] Paradoxical acts or utterances. 


If that Parliament will prescribe what. they ought. with- 
should think God would subscribe 


out such paradoxing, I 
a Le Dieu le veult readily enough. 


NV. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 59. 

paradoxist (pare αμα, n. [ς paradox 4. 
-ist.| One who makes or affects 

lover of paradox; a paradoxer. 


Pope was so delighted with the pugnacious'paradoxist’s 
reply to De Crousaz that he made Warburtoi’s acquain- 


tance. Eneye. Brit,, XIX. 487. 


Yaraqeceicgin (par-a-dok-s6-16’ji-ti), πα. [NL.] 


© as par ology. 


4 
it contains 
very large Cambrian trilobites, some two feet 
long, with seventeen or more thoracic seg- 


paradoxes; a 


a. Having a paradoxical tail—that is, one which 
curls or coils in a peculiar way, characteristic 
of the Paradoxurine. 
II, ». A paradoxure; any member of the 
Paradoxurine. 
Paradoxurus (par’a-dok-sii’rus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. παράδοξος, incredible (see paradox), +. οὐρά, 
tail.] The typical genus of Paradoxuring. P. 





Paradoxure (Paradoxurus typus). 


αρ is the common palm-cat of India, and 

there are many others. 

paradoxy (νε ο al). π. [ς paradox + -y3.] 
The state of being paradoxical. Coleridge. 

paradventuret, adv. An obsolete form of per- 
adventure. 

parenesis, parenetic, a. See parenesis, ete. 

paresthesia ( et 6’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
παρά, beside, beyond, + αἴσθησις, sensation. ] 
Abnormal sensation, as formication; abnormal 
sense of cold or heat, or the perversion of the 
more special senses. Also puresthesia and pa- 
ralgia. 

paresthesis (par-es-thé’sis), ». [NL.: see 
paresthesia.] Same as paresthesia. 

paresthetic, a. See paresthetic. 

paraft, paraffet,». Obsolete forms 4 grate 

parafiin, parafiine (par’a-fin), ». [< F. paraf- 

* fine, < τς parum, little, + affinis, akin: see af- 
jinel.) 1. The collective name for compounds 
of the marsh-gas series which have the gen- 
eral formula C,Hoy+9—that is, two more than 
twice asmany ydrogen atoms as carbon atoms. 
These bodies are characterized by a remarkable chemical 
indifference. They are saturated hydrocarbons, all the 
atoms in the molecule being joined by single bonds, and 


therefore they cannot enter into combination without par- 
tial destruction of the molecule, κ 


2. Specifically, in com. and manuf., a sub- 
stance obtained by the dry distillation of wood, 


pam bituminous coal, wax, ete. It isa tasteless, 
nodorous, fatty matter, and resists the action of acids 
and alkalis. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, which equal those of the finest wax, and is used 
also as a waterproofing material for paper and fabrics, 
for lining wooden and metallic vessels, as trays and 
tanks for acids and voltaic batteries, as an electric insu- 
lator, for coating splints and other appliances which are 
subjected to septic influences, for giving a polish in fine 


paraffin-butter (par’a-fin-but”ér), n. 


[NL., ς Paradoxornis (-ornith-) + -inz. ] i= affin-oil (par’a-fin-oil), m. 


parafile (pa-raf’l), η. 





parage 


laundry-work, 48 a tipping for the splints in matches, asa 
cartridge-covering fur preserving fruit and vegetables 
by forming a film or coating on the surface, and for man 
other purposes, One of the main sources of paraffin 
crude petroleum, which yields a considerable quantity dur- 
ing its preparation for market. ~ 

3. Petroleum or kerosene. [Local.] 


paraffin, paraffine (par’a-fin), v. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. parafined, ppr. paragining. [< paraffin, n.] 
Το coat or impregnate with paraffin ; treat with 
paraffin. 


Wire, insulated with parafined cotton, and then coy- 
ered with lead, was used. ilectric Rev. (Amer.), XIII. 8. 


See 
butter1, 


paraffinize (par’a-fin-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


parafinized, ppr. paraffinizing. [< paraffin + 
-izée.| Το paraffin. 
The parafinized preparation is placed on a layer of cot- 


ton to cool, care being taken to give it such a position as 
to avoid deformation. Amer. Nat., XXII. 859. 


An oily product 
which is given off in large quantity in the de- 
structive distillation of bituminous shale. The 
lighter oils are used for illuminating, and: the 
heavier for lubricating purposes.— American 
paraffin-oil. Same as kerosene. [Eng.] 

parafiin-scales (par’a-fin-skalz), n.pl. See the 
quotation. 

During the last twenty years, paraffin has come largely 
into use for candle-making. The crude solid product 
separated from the light and heavy oils by the mineral 


oil refiners, and known as parajin scales, is of somewhat 
variable composition. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 536. 


[< F. parafe, paraphe, a 
flourish after a signature: see paraph.} Os- 
tentatious display. [Scotch.] 


These grand parajle ο) ceremonies. . 
ας Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 


paraflagellate (par-a-flaj’e-lat), a.  [< para- 
flagellum + -ate.] Provided with a parafla- 
gellum or with paraflagella. 

paraflagellum (par’a-fla-jel’um), n.; pl. para- 
Jlagelia (-8). [NL., ς Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 
flagellum: see flagellum, 3.) A small supple- 
mentary flagellum often observed beside the 
long flagellum of protozoans. There may be. 
one or more paraflagella. 

Paraf’s paste. See pastel. 

paragalt, a. and n. See paregal. | 

οι (par-a-gas’tér),. [NL., < Gr. πα 
beside, + γαστήρ, the stomach: see gaster2. 
The cavity of the sac of a sponge; the paragas- 
tric cavity. 

mabey oprah (par-a-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + γαστήρ, the stomach (see paragaster), 
+-ic.] 1. Lying alongside the iu dicey cavity: 
applied to two cecal canals which in ctenopho- 
rans are given off from the funnel.—2, Of or 
pertaining to the paragaster of a sponge: as, 
the paragastric cavity. 

paragastrula (par-a-gas’tr6-li), n.; pl. para- 
gastrule (-16). .[NL., ς Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 
gastrula, q. τ.] In embryol., that kind of gas- 
trula which results from a modification of the 
amphiblastula of some sponges. After assuming 
a spherical form, the flagellated layer of the free amphi- 
blastula becomes flattened, depressed, and finally inva- 
ginated within the hemisphere of the granular cells, to 
the inner face of which it is closely applied, thus oblit- 
erating the original yell pee XY but at the same time 
originating a secondary invagina ion-cavity. The two- 
layered sac thus produced is the paragastrula, whose outer 
or epiblastic layer gives 1ise to the ectoderm, and whose 
inner or hypoblastic layer originates the endoderm, of the 
future sponge. : 

paragastrular (par-a-gas’trg-lir), a. [ς para- 
gastrula +--ar8, f or pertaining to a para- 
eae es having the character of a paragas- 
trula. 


paragastrulation (par-a-gas-trd-la’shon), n. 


[ς paragastrula + -ation.] The formation of a 
ye δὰς by invagination of an amphiblas- 
tula. 


parage (pir’aj),. [<ME. parage, < OF. (andF.) 


parage = Pr. paratge = Sp. paraje = Pg. para- 
gem, parage = It. paraggio, < ML. paraticum 
(also, after OF ., paragium), equality, < L. par, 
equal: see par2, pairl.] 1. In law, equality of 
name, blood, or dignity, but more especially of 
land in a division among heirs. 

He thought it a disparagement to bs7e a ; arage with 
any of his rank ; and out of emulation did try his substance 


that it might not flow so fast into charitable works. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 115. (Davies.) 


2, The portion which a woman may obtain on 
her marriage. Wharton.—3t. Birth; family; 
kindred; descent. | 


For aproch thou to that prynce of parage noble. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 167. 








parage 


If she be riche and of heigh parage, 
Thanne seistow it is a tormentrie 
To soffren hire pride and hire malencolie. 
haucer, Prol, 0ο Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 250. 


paragenesis (par-a-jen’e-sis), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
mapa, beside, +. γένεσις, origin: see genesis.] 1. 
In. biol., the origination, in an individual of a 

GAYE ARE 8, of characters due to or in part 
lerived from another species, as in hybridiza- 
tion; hybridism, with reference to the congeni- 
tal peculiarities of the resulting offspring.—2. 
Τη mineral,, the association of mineral species 
with each other with reference to the order and 
mode of their formation. 

paragenetic (par/a-jé-net’ik), a. [< paragenesis, 
after genre} Of or pertaining to paragenesis} 
originatin aragenesis; paragenic.— 
po 2 rote 4 re cE | al 

paragenic (par-a-jen’ik), a. [< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + -γενής, produced: see -genous.] Origi- 
nating with the germ or at the genesis of an 
individual: applied to bodies having original 
or congenital peculiarities of structure, charac- 
ter, and the like, and specifically in mineralogy 
to a mineral whose formation es been infiu- 
enced by associated species. 

parageusia (par-a-gii‘si-i), n. [NL., «απ. παρά, 
beside, + γεῦσις, the sense of taste, < γεύεσθαι, 
taste: see gust?.] Perverted sense of ‘taste. 
Also parageusis: | 

Parageusia is most common for sapid substances. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 510. 


parageusic (par-a-gii’sik), a. [< parageusia + 
-ἴοι] Of or pertaining to parageusia. 

parageusis (par-a-gii’sis), η. [NL.: see para- 
geusia.| Same as parageusia. 

paraglenal (par-a-glé’nal), ». and a, [ απ. 
παρά, beside, + γλήνη, the socket of a joint: 
see glene. | . n. The coracoid of a fish; a car- 
tilage or bone applied to the inner surface of 
the chief element of the scapular arch of some 
fishes, and bearing at its posterior margin the 
actinosts which support the pectoral fin. 

a. Having the character of or pertaining 
to the paraglenal:: as, a paraglenal cartilage or 
bone. t 

paraglobin (par-a-gl60’bin), π. [< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + E. globin.| Same as paraglobulin. 

paraglobulin (par-a-glob’i-lin),n, Γςατ.παρά, 
beside, + E. globulin.] Serum globulin : found 
especially in the blood plasma and serum. 
Several varieties probably exist. 

paraglossa (par-a-glos’a), ».5 pl. paraglosse 

-6), [NL.,<Gr. παρά, beside, + γλῶσσα, tongue. } 

‘One of a pair of appendages, right 
and left, of the ligula, placed usu- 
ally on each side of the glossa, 
whence the name. In this nomen- 
clature the appendages of the ligula are 
the single and median glossa, a pair of 
paraglossx, and the labial palpi. Para- 
gloss occur in many insects of different 
orders; in some hymenopters they, are 





ή 


long blade-like organs, acting’ ‘as palps. | 
See ligula, and also cuts under ον νι κ pend ὃν py 
Hymenoptera, and Insecta. | ‘ovens, | bear- 


ara lossal (par-a-glos’al),a. .[<. ing, Paraglosse. 
Seale +. -al.] Having the Magnified, 
character of a paraglossa; pertaining to the 
paraglosse. _ abe gen 4 ote ἂ 
paraglossate (par-a-glos’at), a... [< paraglossa 
th -atel.] . Provided. with paraglossx;as an in- 
sect or the ligula of an insect. ' 
paraglossia (par-a-glos’i-i), π.. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρᾶ, beside, + γλώσσα, tongue.] Parenchyma- 
tous, glossitis.., » 
paragnathism, (pa-rag’na-thizm), n.. [< parag- 
nath-ous + Fria In ornith., the state of being 
paragnathous. Cowes, 1864. See epignathism. 
paragnathous (pa-rag’na-thus), a. [ς6π,παρά, 
beside, + γνάθος, jaw.].. In ornith., having both 
mandibles of equal length, their tips falling to- 
gether: said of the beaks of birds, and of the 
birds themselves,,.. Cowes, 1864. η Aa) ants 
aragoge (par-a-g0’jé), η. [= F. Sp. Pg, It. 
yr te ea g LL. paragoge, < Gr. παραγωγή, lead- 
ing by, alteration, addition to the end of a syl- 
lable, ς παράγει», lead by, « παρά, beyond, + 
ἄγειν, lead.|] The addition, by growth or ac- 
cident, of a non-significant letter or syllable 
to the end of a word: opposed to prosthesis 
and apocope. Examples are len-d, amongs-t, 
agains-t, whils-t, tyran-t.. Also called opithesis 
and ectasis. : | 
paragogic (par-a-goj’ik),a. [= F. paragogique 
= Pg. It. paragogico; as paragoge + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of paragoge; that 
lengthens a word by the addition of one or 
more final sounds or letters. 
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ya-stems are really from the locative:. + 8 parugogic ele- 
ment a, ο, ete. \ Amer. Jour. Philol., V1. 431. 


Paragogic future, in gram. See cohortative.— Para- 
-pogic letters, in Semitic grammar, letters which, by 
eir addition to the ordinary form of the word, impart ad- 
ditional emphasis or mark some change in the sense. ‘ 
paragogical (par-a-g0j‘i-kal), a. [< paragogic 
+ -al.| Relating to or characterized by para- 
goge; paragogic; added; additional. 

You cite them to appeare for certaine Pwragogicall con- 
tempts, before a capricious Predantie of hot-liver’d Gram- 
m 8. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

paragon (par’a-gon), n. [< OF. paragon, F. 
parangon = It. paragone, paragon. (parangone, 
a kind of type),<.OSp. paragon, Sp. parangon, 8 
model, paragon, < para con, in comparison with: 
para, for, to, toward (OSp. pora, < L. pro, for, 
+ ad, to); con, with, ς L. cum, with.] 1. A 
model or pattern; especially, a model or pattern 
of special excellence or perfection, 

Is she not.a heavenly saint? 


Val. 
Pro, No; but she is an earthly paragon. 
, δα], T. G. of V., ii. 4, 146. 
He rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a whole 
spiritual period. Carlyle. 
οἱ. A companion; fellow; mate. 
Alone he rode, without his Paragone: 
; Spenser, Ε. Q., ITT. x. 35. 
For Love and Lordship bide no paragone. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1056, 
Their Valley, walled with bald Hills before, . ... 
_ Is now an Eden, and th’ All-circling Sun, 
For fruitfull beauty, sees no Paragon. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du ’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme, 
4+. Rivalry; emulation; hence, comparison; a 
test of excellence or superiority. 
Bards tell of many wemen valorous, 
Which have full many feats adventurous 
Performd, in paragone of proudest men. 
Spenser, Ε. ϱ., II. iii. 54. 
But never let th’ ensample of the bad 
Offend the good ; for good, by paragone 
Of ον], may more notably be rad. 
| nser, F, Q., IIT. ix. 2. 
5+. A stuff, embroidered or plain, used for dress 
and upholstery in the seventeenth century.—6., 
A diamond weighing more than 100 carats.— 7. 
A size of printing-type, about 3% lines to the 
inch, the intermediate of the larger size double 
ee pics and the smaller size great-primer, 
equal to 20 points, and so distinguished.in the 
new system of sizes. | 
paragon (par’ g-gon), ο. [< OF. paragonner, F. 
parangonner = Sp. paragonar, parangonar = It. 
paragonare; from the noun.) I, trans. 1. Το 
compare; parallel; mention in comparison or 
competition. | arth 
By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Ceesar paragon again 
My man of men, Shak., A. and C,, i. 5, 71. 
Pandemonium, city and proud seat 
Of Lucifer; so by allusion call’d 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon’d. 
Milton, P.L., x..426. 


2. To admit comparison with; rival; equal. 


| Who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of harmony? Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 


3+. To go beyond; excel; surpass. 
A maid that paragons description. 
ni 7 Shak., Othello, ii. 1.65. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To eompare; pretend to σοπι- 
parison or equality. — | 
He should convert his eyes to see the beauty of Doro- 
thea, and he should see that few or none could for feature 
paragon with her. 
. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 9... (Latham.). 
paragone (par-a-go’ne), πι. [It.: see paragon. ] 
1. A touchstone—that is, stone of comparison. 
—2., The black marble of Bergamo: so called 
on account of the excellence of the polish it re- 
ceives. 
paragonite (par’a-gon-it), nm. [< Gr. παράγει», 
mislead, + -ite2.| A kind of mica, analogous 
{ο muscovite in composition, but containing 
sodium in place of potassium: it is character- 
istic of the paragonite-schist of the Alps. 
paragonite-schist (par’a-gon-it-shist’),n. Mica- 
schist in which a hydrous soda variety of mica, 
called paragonite, takes the place of museo- 
vite, the most common micaceous constituent 
of that rock. 
paragonizet (par’a-gon-iz), v. 
gonizar ; a8 paragon + -ize.] 
agon. | ! | 
Faire women whose excellencie is discouered by para- 
gonizing or setting one to another, which moued the zeal- 
ous Poet, speaking of the mayden Queene, to call her the 


paragon of Queenes._, ' 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 196, 


t. [:- Βρ. paran- 
To compare}; par- 


paragraphist 


paragram (par’a-gram),”. [< LL. paragramma, 
ς Gr. παράγραµµα, that which one writes beside, 
{ παραγράφει», write beside: see paragraph.], A 
play upon words; a pun. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of rhetorick, 
describes two or three kinds of puns, which he calls para- 
grams. Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 

paragrammatist (par-a-gram’a-tist),. [<« LL. 
paragramma(t-) (see paragram) + ~ist.]) A 
punster. 

A country school-master of my acquaintance told me 
once that he had been in company with a gentleman whom 
he looked upon to be the greatest paragon ates among 
the moderns. Addison, Spectator, No. 61, 

paragrandine (par-a-gran’din),m. [< ML. pa- 
rare, guard against, parry (see merely and ef. 
parasol),+ L. grando (grandin-), hail: see gran- 
dinous.| . An apparatus intended to prevent the 
occurrence of hail-storms. It consists of an adapta- 
tion of the lightning-rod raised in various ways above the 
field or garden which it is desired to protect, and was sup- 
posed to prevent the formation of hailstones by attracting 
and conducting to earth the free electricity to which the 
might owe their origin. It is now considered to be inef- 
fective, or of but little effect. Also called paragrele. 


paragraph (par’a-graf),”. [Early mod. E. para- 
grafie, < ME. paragraf, paragraffe, also ‘paraf, 
parafie (see paraph), also pargrafte, pylcrafte, 
pilecrafie (whence pilcrow, q. v.), < OF. para- 
graphe (also paraphe, etc.), F. paragraphe = Sp. 
pardagrafo, parrafo = Pg. paragrapho = It. para- 
grafo, parafo, < ML. ip de le ne ς Gr. παρά- 
γραφος, a line drawn in the margin, also, like παρα- 
γραφή, a marginal note, a paragraph, a brief sum- 
mary, an exception, demurrer, ¢ παραγράφει», 
write beside, ς παρά, beside, + γράφειν, write.) 


ο 1, A distinct part of a discourse or writing re- 


lating to a particular point, whether consisting 
of one sentence or of many sentences: in this 
sense the word does not necessarily imply the 
division defined below, 

This large paragraph of Plotinus is not without some 
small truth in it, if rightly limited and understood. 

Dr. Η. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 11. 
2. A division of written or printed matter, usu- 
ally formed by beginning on a new line, and by 
leaving a small blank space before the first let- 
ter. 

It will be noticed also that Sommalius divided the chap- 
ters (of ‘Ihe Imitation of Christ”) into paragraphs, which 
many translators have followed; and since his time the 
paragraphs have been further divided into verses, as they 
now appear in the more modern editions. 

he Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 407. 
3. Ashort passage; a brief notice, asin a news- 
paper.—4, A character having the form 4, used 
to mark or to give direction for the beginning 
of a new paragraph, or asa mark of reference. 
This character, formerly :ealled a pilcrow, is 
commonly regarded as a reyersed.P, the initial 
letter of paragraph. Abbreviated par.—Hang- 
ing paragraph. See hanging indention. 
paragraph (par’a-graf), v. τ. [< paragraph, n.] 
1. To form into or write in paragraphs,— 2. To 
mention or speak of in a paragraph; specifi- 
eally, to make the subjeet of a paragraph or 
brief notice in a newspaper. » 

Tam sneered at by all my acquaintance, and pa aphed. 
in the newspapers. Sheridan, School for Scan i. 2. 
3. Same as paraph. 

The Duke of Orleans, Monsieur the Prince, and super- 
intendents deliver them to the greffier, or clerk, by whom 
they are to be allowed, that is paragraphed, in parchment. 

welyn, State of France. 

paragrapher (par’a-graf-ér), n. One who writes 

paragraphs for or as if for newspapers; a para- 
graphist. 

[Πε] asserts that his poetry will be read when Shake- 
spere is forgotten. ‘Possibly, but not before,” remarks 
a paragrapher. Literary Era, TI. 160. 

paragraphia (par-a-graf‘’i-ii),m. [NL.,<¢ Gr. 
παραγράφειν, write beside: see paragraph.] The 
aphasie symptom of writing one word for an- 

y other. Ῥ 

paragraphic (par-a-graf’ik), a. [< paragraph 
+ -ic.] 1, Characterized by division into para- 
graphs; exhibiting frequent breaks in writing. 
—2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a para- 
graph or brief notice; consisting of paragraphs; 
also, writing’ or contributing paragraphs. 

No style of newspaper writing is more liable to abuse 
than the paragraphic. G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 358. 

parageaphice! (par-a-graf’i-kal), a. [< para- 
graphic + -al.] Same as paragraphie. 

I v γ hical, and, you see, have nothing to 
a . i = Walpole Letters, II. το, 

paragraphically (par-a-graf’i-kal-i), adv. By 
or with paragraphs; in paragraphs. 

paragraphist (par’a-graf-ist),. [< paragraph 
+ -ἰδί.] One who writes paragraphs; a para- 


paragraphist 


grapher; specifically, one who writes para- 
graphs for newspapers. 

An aphist in the newspapers. 

ym ον is e Quincey, Herodotus, 

paragraphisticalt (par’a-gra-fis’ti-kal), a. _[< 

aragraphist + -ic-al.] Same as paragraphic, 
eau. and Fi. 

Para grass. 1. A forage-grass of warm cli- 
mates, Panicum molle, producing abundantly 
and of good quality: so named from Ῥαγά in 
Brazil.— 2. A commercial name of the pias- 
sava fiber. 

paragrele (par’a-grél), ». [< F. *paragréle, < 
parer (< ML. RARER guard against, parry, + 
gréle, hail.] Same as paragrandine. 

Paraguayan (par’a-gwa-an), a. and n ([< 
Paraguay (see def.) + -απ.]. I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Paraguay or its inhabitants. 

If. η. A native or citizen of Paraguay, a re- 
publ of South America, lying to the west of 

razil, and north and east of the Argentine 
Republic. 

Paraguay tea. See tea. 

paraheliotropic (par-a-h6’li-d-trop’ik), a. [< 
che mite + -ic.] Pertaining to or ex- 

ibiting paraheliotropism. 

The leaves of some plants when exposed to an intense 
and injurious amount of light direct themselves, by rising 
or sinking or twisting, so as to be less intensely illumi- 
nated. Such movements have sometimes been called diur- 
nal sleep. If thought advisable, they might be called 
parahelrotropic. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 419. 

paraheliotropism (par-a-hé-li-ot’rd-pizm), n. 
[ς Gr. παρά, about, + ἥλιος, the sun, + τρέπειν, 
turn, τροπή, a turning.) in bot., the move- 
ments of diaheliotropic leafy. organs on expo- 
sure to intense sunlight. See the quotation 
under paraheliotropic. 

The so-called Diurnal Sleep of Leaves, or Paraheliotro- 

Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 445. 

Parahippus(par-a-hip’us),”. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ἵππος, horse.] A genus of extinct 
solidungulate perissodactyl quadrupeds, based 
by Leidy in 1858 upon North American remains 
of Pliocene age, belonging to the family Anchi- 
theriidz. The animal was a sort of horse with 
some tapiroid affinities. 

parahypnosis (par’a-hip-n0’sis),». [NL.,< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + ὄπνος, sleep, + -osis. Cf. hypno- 
sis.]_ Abnormal sleep, as in the hypnotic state 
or in somnambulism. 

paraiba (pi-rii-6’bi), π. [Braz.] A Brazilian 
plant, Simarouba versicolor, whose extremely 
bitter bark is used in powder against insect 
vermin and in infusion as a cure for snake- 
bites, and, together with the fruit, is employed 
as an anthelmintic. 

paraillet, v.andn. See parell. 

parakanthosis (par-ak-an-thd’sis),n. [NL.,< 
Gr. παρά, beside, + ἄκανθα, a thorn, + -osis.] Ab- 
normal growth of the stratum spinosum of the 
epidermis, as in cancer of the skin. 

parakeet, n. See parrakeet. 

parakeratosis (par-a-ker-a-t6’sis), πα. [NL., 

Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. keratosis.] ‘Any 
disease of the skin characterized by abnormal 
quality of the horny layer. 

parakinesis ete (par”a-ki-né’ sis, 
“si-ii), 1. ος Gr. παρά, beside, + κίνησις, 
motion.] Disordered motor function. 
paralactic (par’a-lak’tik), a. [< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + E. lactic.] Used only in the following 
phrase.—Paralactic acid, a modification of ordinary 
or fermentation lactic. acid, having the same chemical 
composition and structure, but different in being opti- 


cally active as well as in its:salts. It is found in various 
juices of the body. Also called sarcolactic acid. 


paralalia (par-a-la’li-i), π. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + λαλιά, talk, chat: see lallation.] Dis- 
order of articulation so that one sound is given 
for another, as ἶ for r. 

paraldehyde (pa-ral’dé-hid), n. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + E. a dehyde.) A colorless liquid with 
a disagreeable odor and taste, ΟρΗ1οθᾳ, οἳ- 
tained by treating aldehyde with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. Itis used in medicine as a 
hypnotic. 

paraleipsis, x. See paralipsis. 

paralepidid (par-a-lep’i-did), n. One. of the 


Paralepididez. 
Paralepidide (par’a-le-pid’i-dé), n. pl. .[NL., 
ς Paralepis (-lepid-) + -idz.] A family of inio- 
mous fishes, exemplified by the genus sianaionies 
with elongate body covered with cycloid scales, 
long head, deep mouth, slender maxillaries 
closel adherent to the premaxillaries, short 
dorsal fin at about the middle of the body, 


and an adipose fin. The family contains 6 or 7 spe- 
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cies, inhabiting rather deep water. Also Puralepidina, as 
a group of Scopelidz. 

paralepidoid (par-a-lep’i-doid), a. and π. [< 
paralepidid + -oid.| I, a. Resembling the ge- 
nus Paralepis; belonging to the Paralepidide. 

ΤΙ. ». A fish of the family Paralepididz. 

Paralepis (pa-ral’e-pis), . [NL., < Gr. παρά, 
beside, + λεπίς, a scale.) .The typical genus 
of Paralepididez. 

paralepsis, paralepsy (par’a-lep-sis, -si), m. 


See paralipsis. 
paralexia (par-g-lek’si-H), n. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + λέξις, speech, « λέγειν, speak.] . Mor- 


bid misapprehension of the meaning of written 
or printed words. 

paralgesia (par-al-jé’si-i), m. [NL., «9. παρά, 
beside, beyond, + ἄλγησις, sense of pain, < a/- 
γεῖν, feel pain, < adAyoc, pain.] 1. Disordered 
sense of pain in a part, as when peculiar feel- 
ings of local distress follow stimulation.— 2, 
Hypalgesia. } 

paralgia (pa-ral’ji-i),m. [NL., < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, beyond, + ἄλγος, pain.] Same as paral- 
gesia. 

paralian (pa-ra’li-an),.. [< L. paralius, ς Gr. 
παράλιος, also πάραλος, by or near the sea, naval, 
marine, littoral, < tapd, beside, + ἅλς, the sea. | 
A dweller near the sea. Smart. [Rare.] | 

Paralichthys (par-a-lik’this), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παράλληλος, parallel, + ἰχθύς, fish.] The name 
of a genus of pleuronectoid fishes, related 


to the halibut. It has the lateral line strongly arched 
in front, the dorsal beginning in front of the eye, scales 





Paralichthys dentatus. 


weakly ciliated, and some of the teeth enlarged. It con- 
tains a number of species in the American and Asiatic 
seas, among which are some highly esteemed food-fishes, 
such as the bastard or Monterey halibut (P. californicus), 


and the southern flounder (P. lethostigma). See halibut, 
and cut under flounder. 


paralinin (pa-ral’i-nin), n. Nucleoplasm. See 
nucleus, 1 (a). 
paralipomena (par’a-li-pom’e-nii), n. pl. [=F. 
paralipoménes, pl.,formerly in E. paralipomenon 
= Sp. paralipémenon = It. paralipomenon, para- 
lippomenon, after the LL. gen. Ῥ]., ς LL. para- 
lipomena (in gen. pl. paralipomendon, in liber pri- 
mus or secundus paralipomendon), < Gr. παραλει- 
πόµενα, things omitted, omissions (τὸ βιβλίον τῶν 
παραλειποµένων, the book of things omitted), ppr. 
pass. of παραλείπειν, pass Over, omit: see para- 
lipsis.} Things omitted; collectively, a supple- 
ment containing things omitted in a preceding 
work; a collection of omitted passages. Those 
books of the Bible called First and Second 
Chronicles are also called Paralipomena,former- 
ly Paralipomenon (a genitive form, see above). 
Andas it is rehearsed in Paralipomenon[marg. bate” 


10]: One cause of his fal was for lacke of trust in 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 42. 


The fragment. given in the paralipomena to Faust, en- 
titled Landstrasse, where Mephistopheles casts down his 
eyes and hurries past. a cross by the wayside, follows, a 
hint of the later revelation of his character. 

Amer. Jour, Phitlol., VITI. 486. 
paralipsis (par-a-lip’sis), m. [Also paraleipsis 
and paralepsis (also paralepsy = F. paralipse = 
Pg. paralepsis = It. paralepsi, paralipsi, para 
lissi), < NL. paralipsis, < 9, παράλειψίς, a pass- 
ing over, ς παραλείπει», leave on one side, omit, ς 
παρά, beside, + λείπει», leave.] A pretended or 
suggested omission for rhetorical effect, usu- 
ally introduced by “‘I say nothing of,” ‘‘not to 
mention,” or the like. 
parallactic (par-a-lak’tik), a. [= F. parallac- 
tique = Sp: paraldctico = Pg. parallaxico = It. 
parallattico, < LGr. παραλλακτικός, of or for the 
pare ς Gr. παράλλαξις, parallax: see paral- 
1 Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by parallax. 

Thomas Digrey and John Dey, gentlemen and mathema- 
ticians amongst us, have learnedly proved by parallactic 
doctrine that it [a new star in Cassiopeia] was in the celes- 


t not in the elementary region. 
any Holland, tr. of Camden (Elizabeth, an. 1572). 


Parallactic angle, (a) The angle whose vertex is at any 
object observed while its legs pass through a mean and 
an extremely removed station of observation; p 

(b) The angle between the vertical circle and the declina- 


κ Τζο + 


parallel 


tion circle of a star.— Parallactic ellipse, the ellipse 
which a star appears to describe annually in consequence 
of the earth’s revolution around the sun, and by virtue of 
parallax.— Parallactic inequality, an inequality in the 
moon’s motion dependent upon the solar parallax at the 
moon. Its period is one synodical revolution, or 29.53 
days, being double that of the variation, which it thus 
alternately increases and diminishes. The maximum ef- 
fect on the longitude is 122”.— Parallactic instrument, 
in astron., an equatorial instrument.— Parallactic rules, 
an ancient astronomical instrument for measuring the 
zenith-distance of a star.— Parallactic unit, the dis- 
tance of a star whose parallax is 1”, being 206,265 times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 
parallactical (par-a-lak’ti-kal), a. [< parallac- 
-al.| Same as parallactic. 
parallax (par’a-laks),n. [= F. parallare =S8p. 
‘ paralaje, paralajis = Pg. parallaxe 
= It. parallasse, ς Gr. παράλλαξι, © 
alternation, parallax, « παραλλάσ- 
σειν, make things alternate, «παρά, 
beside, + ἀλλάσσειν, change, < ἆλ- 
λος, another.] 1. An apparent 
displacement of an object ob- 
served, due to real displacement 
of the observer, so that the di- 
rection of the former with refer- reyeatl 
ence to the latter is changed. In ¥ 
the cut, the angle BCD, being the semidiameter of AB as 
seen from C, is the parallax of C as seen from B. In as- 
tronomy, parallax is due either to our daily motion round 
the center of the earth, or to our yearly motion round the 
sun. Parallax is observed, also, when the head is moved 
before two images or other objects in the region of dis- 
tinct vision and at unequal distances. There is also an 
effect of parallax when we alternately shut one eye and 
open the other. 
2. In optics, an apparent shifting of the spider- 
lines in a telescope-reticle as the eye is moved 
before the eyepiece: it is due to the non-co- 
incidence of the threads with the focal plane 
of the object-glass.— Angle of parallax, in physio- 
logical optics, the angle which the να axes form at their 
gi of meeting. This angle becomes greater the nearer 
he point of fixation.— Annual parallax, the displace- 
ment of a star owing {ο its being observed from the earth 
instead of from the sun.— Diurnal the dis- 
placement of a body owing to its being observed from the 
surface instead of from the center of the earth.— Hori- 
zontal parallax, the diurnal parallax of a heavenly body 
upon the horizon. The horizontal parallax is equal to the 
semi-diameter of the earth as seen from the heavenly body. 
— Parallax of altitude, the angular amount by which 
the altitude of the moon or other heavenly body is less on 


[< OF. parallele, 
F. paralléle = Sp. paralelo = Pg. parallelo = It. 
parallelo, ae < L. parallelus, parallelos, 
< Gr. παράλληλος, beside one another, < παρά, 
beside, + ἀλλήλων, gen., ete. (found only in 
oblique cases of dual and plural), one another, 
a reduplicated form, < ἄλλος, another, + ἄλλος, 
another.] JI, a. 1. In geom., of lines (accord- 
ing to Euclid in his 
definition of parallel 
straight lines), lying in 
the same plane but 
never meeting however 
far they may be pro- 
duced both » ways; of 
pace. never meeting 

owever far they Ay, a third, making the sum of the 
be produced ; in mod- internal hiipies‘on one side 
ern geometry, in- two right angles. 


tersecting at infinity. ‘The definition of Euclid is 
the traditional one; but the modern definition has three 
logical advantages: first, itis not, like the Euclidean defi- 
nition, a negative one; second, it makes one conception 
Te equally to parallel lines and. parallel planes; 
and third, it is a statement which, whether literally true 
or not, must be admitted in form for the sake of the im- 
portant generalizations which result from it. 

2. Having the same direction, tendency, or 


course. 


A B 


4 Becount of parallax. 
the plaice or summer flounder of New York (P. dentatus), Parallel (par’a-lel), a. and η. 


Parallel Lines. 
Two lines in a plane cut by 


How am_I then a villain 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 
Directly to his good? Shak., Othello, ii: 3.355. 
8. Continuing a resemblance through many 
particulars; like; similar; equal in all essen- 
tial parts: as, a parallel case; parallel pas- 
sages in the Evangelists. 

He [the apostle Paul] goes up and down preaching the 
Gospel in a sphere as large as his mind was, and witha 
zeal only parallel with his former fury. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 
4, In music: (a) Of two voice-parts, progress- 
ing so that the interval between them remains 
the same. Such progression is called parallel motion, 
and the intervals by which the two parts are separated are 
called parallel intervals. When the interval is a unison, 
an octave, or a perfect fifth, the progression is regarded as 
faulty : such progressions are called parallel unisons, oc- 
taves, or fifths, or simply parallels or consecutives. Parallel 
thirds and sixths are correct, and pleasing when not too 
long continued. Parallel seconds and sevenths are rare, 


and usually objectionable. (0) Of tonalities, same 
as relative—5. In entom., parallel-sided: as, 


parallel elytra, wings, etc.— Parallel bars, battle, 








parallel 


brake-hanger. See barl, etc.— Parallel circles on a 
sphere, circles whose planes are parallel.— Parallel cir- 
cuit, an electrical conductor joining two points which are 
also connected by another conductor, to which the first is 
then said to be parallel.— Parallel coping, in building. 
coping of equal thickness throughout: used to cope inclined 
surfaces, such as gables, etc.— Parallel curves and sur- 
faces, those curves and surfaces which have the same nor- 
mals, and are therefore every where equidistant.— Parallel 
extinction. See extinction, 3.— Parallel fle, See jilel.— 
Parallel fissure or sulcus, the superior temporal fissure, 
arallel to the fissure of Sylvius. See jissure.—Parallcl 
orces, forces which act in directions parallel to each 
other.— Parallel hemihedrism, See hemihedrism.— 
Parallel intervxls. Same as consecutive intervals (which 
see, under consecutive).—Parallel key, knife, lathe. See 
the nouns.—Parallel lines. (a) Vefined by Euclid as 
“straight lines which are in the same plane and, being 
produced ever so far both ways, do not meet.” (b) Milit., 
same as peraliels, See Τ., §.—Parallel moticn. (a) 
Linkwork by which the end of a piston-rod is caused 
to move in a straight line in spite cf deflecting effort. 
The ordinary parallel motion, that of Watt, fulfils 
its function to a close degree of approximation, but not 
exactly. It is designed to cause the piston-rod in impari- 
ing motion to, and the pump-rod in taking motion from, 
the oscillating beam of asteam-engine, to move respective- 
ly in very nearly right lines, and is sufficiently perfect for 
all practical purposes, . It depends upon the principle that 
when the ends of two levers connected by a link oscillate 
on different centers in the same vertical plane, describing 
arcs convex toward each other, there is some point in the 
connecting-link that must move in nearly a right line. 
The position of this point depends upon the lengths of the 
levers and the relative positions of their fulcrums. A meth- 
od for mathe- 
matically loca- 
ting this point 
has been given 





by Rankine. In 
the diagram 
the ends of the 


equal levers gh 
andtijdescribe ἔτι 
arcs convex to- 
ward each oth- | 
er; ais thecon- 
necting-link g 
and j are the 
fulcrums. 
piston-rod.__ is 
connected. at b 
to the link c; 
and when. the 
levers are caused to oscillate, one end of thelink a is drawn 
to the right, while the other is moved to the left, causing 
the point of co;:nection, and also the pump-rod /f and pis- 
ton-rod 6, to move in nearly right lines. The first exact 
parallel mo ion discovered, after immense labor by many 
mathematicians, was Peaucellier’s cell. (See cell.) ‘Yhe 
simplest is the Kempe-Sylvester parallel motion, (9) In 
music. See motion.— Parallel perspective, rod, etc. See 
the nouns.— Parallel roads, benches or terraces on 
hill-slopes, indicating former jevels at which the water 
stood in the valley beneath at a time when this was occu- 
a pied by a lake, or a lake-like 
ΐ expansion of a river. The 


, phrase parallel roads is chiefly 

v used with reference to the so- 
Aol ——6 called Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy in Scotlani, in regard to 


which there has been much 
discussion among geologists. 
See terrace.—Parazallel rulers, 
an instrument for plotting 
courses on a chart, or for draw- 
ing parallel lines for other 
purposes. I‘ consists of two 
tulers connected by cross-bars 
of equal length, movable about 
joints, so that while the distance between the two rulers 
may be increased or diminished, their edges always remain 
parallel.—Parallel sailing, sphere, etc. See the nouns. 
— Parallel sulcus. See parallel fissure. 
II. η. 1. A line parallel to another line. 
That's done, as near as the extremest ends 
Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 168. 


Lines that from their parallel decline. 
More they proceed, the more they still disjoin. 
Garth, Dispensary, iv. 186. 


Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Ve Moivre, without rule or line! 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 103. 

2. The intersection of a sphere by a plane per- 
pendicular to its axis: such intersections of the 
terrestrial sphere are parallels of latitude, and 
are commonly represented on maps. by lines 
drawn to every five or ten degrees (or less dis- 
tances) between the equator and the poles. 
See latitude, 4.—3, Comparison made by pla- 
cing things side by side: as, to draw a parallel 
between two characters. 


No high-strain’d Parallel was made but thus, 
As good, or brave, as Aphrodisius. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 55. 
*Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run. Swift. 


He runs a laboured parallel between Schiller, Goethe, 
and Kotzebue; one is more this, the other more that. 

Carlyle, Taylor’s Survey of German ar (Essay 

111. 315). 
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Part of Beam uf Condensing-engine. 


a’ 
Parallel Rulers. 

@a',rulers; 46’, bars pivot- 
ed to the rule s.. The centers 
of the pivots being equidistant 
in dand 4’, the rulers will there- 
fore be parallel to each other 
in any position of the bars. 


4. A thing equal to or resembling another in 


all essential particulars; a counterpart. 


She is the abstract of all excellence, 
And scorns a parallel, 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iii. 8. 


parallelable (par’a-lel-a-bl), a. 


parallelepiped 
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In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel? 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 54. 


The nearest parallels [to the conquest of Britain] that I 
can find are the Hebrew conquest of Canaan and the Sara- 
cen conquest of Africa, 

ΕἘ. A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 127. 


5. Milit., a trench cut in the ground before a 
fortress, parallel to its defenses, for the purpose 
of covering the besiegers from the guns of the 
place.—6. In printing, a mark of reference in a 
printed text, thus ||, used to direct attention to a 
marginal note ora foot-note.—7,. In music. See 


I., 4.—Im paralicl, said of electric batteries, dynamos, 
lamps, or other apparatus in which all of the positive 
poles are joined to one extremity of the circuit-wire, and 
the negative to the other. The connection is in series 
when the positive pole of one cell or machine is joined to 
the negative of the next.— Mundane parallcl, in astrol., 
situation at equal distances from the meridian.— Parallels 
of altitude, in astron., small circles of the sphere parallel 
to the horizon. Also called almucantars.— Parallels of 
declination, small circles of the celestial sphere parallel 
to the equator.— Theory of parallels, the geometrical 
discussion of the number of lines which can) be drawn 
through a given point parallel to a given line, with other 
kindred matters. The fifth postulate (in some modern 
edi.ions the eleventh axiom) of Euclid reads, “And if 
aright line incident upon two right lines make the two in- 
terior angles on the same side less in sum than two right 
angles, then those two right lines will meet on the side 
on which the angles are less than two right angles if pro- 
duced indefinitely.” This proposition being much more 
complicated than any other assumed by Euclid without 
proof, a great number of attempts were made by mathe- 
maticians to demonstrate it. Finally, it was conclu- 
sively shown that we have no reason to believe that the 
celebrated i re roe is more than approximately true. 
There are thus three possible systems of geometry, the 
Euclidean and two non-Euclidean systems, according 
as it is assumed that there can be drawn through 
any given point, parallel to any given line, only one 
line, two real lines, or none.—Zodiacal parallel, in 
astrol., the situation of two planets at the same distance 
from the equator. 


parallel (par’a-lel), v.; pret. and pp. paralleled 


or parallelled, ppr. paralleling or parallelling. 
[< parallel, α.] I, trans. 1. To place in a po- 
sition parallel to something else; make parallel. 
The needle . . . doth parallel and place itself upon the 
true meridian. Sir Τ. Lrowne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 
2. To make conformable to something else; 
make the same or closely similar in many or all 
essential particulars, 
His life is paralleled 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 82. 

3. To match; equal; rival. 

For rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 281. 


He parallels 
Strong sinnewed Sampson, or, indeed, excels. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 25. 


Those distinct feelings which can be remembered and 
examined by reflection are paralleled by changes in a por- 
tion of the brain only. . K, Clifford, Lectures, 11. 82. 
4. To show or furnish an equal to, or an equiv- 
alent for. | 

Well may we fight for her whom, we know well, 
The world’s large spaces cannot parall. 1. 
Shak., 'l. and C., ti. 2. 162. 
5. To compare. 
I thought once . 


To have paralleled him with great Alexander. 


B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 


I paralleled more than once our idea of substance wi‘h 
the Indian philosopher’s he-knew-not-what which sup- 
ported the tortoise. Locke. 


G. To take a course parallel with. [Recent.] 


Another railroad has paralleled the Nickel Plate, which 
has paralleled the Lake Shore. 
New York Tribune, March 23, 1884. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be like or equal; agroe. 
Sound paralleleth in many other things with the sight. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 125. 
[< parallel + 
-able.] Capable of being paralleled. [Rare.] 
Our duty is seconded with such an advantage as is not 
parallelable in all the world beside. 
Bp. Hail, Remains, p. 277. (Latham.) 
(par-a-lel-e-pip’ed or -pi’ped), 
π. [Commonly, but erroneously, parallelopi- 
ped; =F. parallélépipéde = Sp. paraleleptpedo, 
pcecenepene = Pg. parallelinipedo = It. paral- 
elepipedo, paralellepipedo, ς ML. απών 
dum, NL, also parallelepipedon, < Gr. παραλληλε- 
πίπεδον, < παράλληλος, parallel (see parallel), + 
ἐπίπεδον, a plane surface, neut. of ἐπίπεδος, on 
the ground, < ézi, on, + πέδον, ground.}] .A prism 
whose bases are parallelograms. 


ὃ pyarallelepipedal (par-a-lel-e- ip’e-dal or -pi’- 


pe-dal), a. [Also, erroneously, parallelopipe- 
dal; < parallelepiped + -al.] Be the form 
of a μμ μα, 

parallelepipedon (par-a-lel-e-pip’e-don or -pi’- 
pe-don), n. Same as parallelepiped. 


| 


parallelogrammic 


parallelepipedonal fpar-alol-espip'e-dome) or 
-pi’pe-don-al), a. [< parallelepipedon + -al.] 
same as parallelepipedal. 


parallelinerved (par’a-lel-i-nérvd), a. [< L. 


parallelus, parallel, nervus, nerve: see 
nerve.| Same as parallel-nerved. 
parallelism (par’a-lel-izm), π. [= F. parailé- 


lisme = Sp. paralelismo = Pg. It. parallelismo, 
ς Ματ. παραλληλισμός, a comparing of parallels, 
€ παραλληλίζειν, place side by side: see parallel- 
ize.| 1. A parallel position, in any sense of the 
word parallel. 

The fissures . . . were produced with such irresistible 
force as to preserve their linear character and parallelism 
through rocks of the most-diverse nature. 

Geikie, Geol. Sketches, ii. 24. 
2. The retention by a moving line of positions 
parallel to one another.—3, Analogy. 

Now science and philosophy recognize the parallelism, 


the approximation, the unity of the two [Spirit and Mat- 
ter]. Emerson, in N. A. Rev., CX XVI. 419. 


Fortunately, literary parallelism is not synonymous with 
literary plagiarisi. N. and Q., 7th ser., LX. 65. 


Specifically —4. The correspondence resulting 
from the repetition of the same sentiment or 
imagery, sense, or grammatical construction: a 
marked feature of Hebrew poetry. 

Paralielisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of 


words have been traced out between the gospel of Mat- 
thew and that of Luke. 


Paley, Evidences of Christianity, i. 8. 
5. A parallel or comparison. 


To draw a parallelism between that ancient and this 
more modern nothing. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 


parallelistic (par’a-le-lis’tik), a. [< parallel 
+ -istic.] Of the nature of or involving paral- 
lelism; like, but not plagiaristic. . 
parallelivenose (par-a-lel-i-vé’nds), a. [< L. 
arallelus, parallel, + vena, vein: see venose.} 
n entom., same as parallel-veined. 
parallelize (par’a-lel-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
arallelized, ppr. parallelizing. [= Sp. para- 
elizar,< ΜΥ. παραλληλίζειν, place side by side, < 
Gr. παράλληλος, parallel: see parallel.] To ren- 
der parallel; place side by side for comparison ; 
arrange in parallel columns or positions. 
Of lesser grades, the series among Lacertilia of Acro- 
donta and Iguania, parallelized by Duméril and Bibron, 


and of Teidwz and Lacertide, compared by Wiegm-enn. 
E. D. Cope, Grigin of the Fittest, p. 95. 


parallellesst (par’a-lel-les), a. [< parallel + 
-less.) Without a parallel; peerless. [Rare.] 
Is she not parallelless? is not her breath 


Sweet as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
Beau. and ΕΠ., Philaster, fii. 1. 


parallelly (par’a-lel-li), adv. In a parallel 
manner; as 8, parallel or as parallels; in a eor- 
responding manner; concordantly. 
parallel-nerved (par‘’a-lel-nérvd), a. In bot., 
having the nerves parallel, as many leaves. 
Also parallel-veined. 
parallelodrome (par-a-lel’6-droém), ». [ς Gr. 
παράλληλος, parallel, F -dpouoc, < ὁραμεῖν, run. ] 
See nervation. 
parallelogram (par-a-lel’6-grem), η. [ς OF. 
parallelogramme, F. paralielogramme = Sp. 
pararelognems = Pg. parallelogrammo, para- 
ellogrammo, paralelogrammo = It. paralello- 
grammo, . paralelogram- 
mo, ς L.. parallelogram- 
mum, ς Gr. παραλληλό- 
γραμµον, 8 parallelo- 
sa am, neut. of παραλ- Parallelogram. 
ηλόγραμμος, bounded by 
parallel lines, ς παράλληλος, parallel, + γράµ- 
µα, line: see parallel and gram2,.| 1. In geom., 
a quadrilateral with each side parallel to 
another.— 2}. A pantograph. 
I had most infinite pleasure . . . with his shewing me 
the use of the Pan “ag νο he drew in a quar- 


ter of an hour before me, tle, from a great, a most 
neat map of England. Pepys, Diary, TV. 665. 


Complement of a parallelogram. See complement.— 
Parallelogram offorces, See forcel. 

parallelogrammatic (par-a-lel’6-gra-mat’ik), 
a. [=F. parallélogrammatique = Pg. parallelo- 
grammatico ; as parallelogram + -atic2.| 1. Of 
or relating to a parallelogram.—2, Having the 
shape of a parallelogram: as, a parallelogram- 
matic mark. 


parallelogrammatical (par-a-lel’6-gra-mat’i- 


kal),a. [< parallelogrammatic + -al.] Same as 
parallelogrammatic. 


parallelogrammic (par-a-lel-d-gram’ik),a. [ς 


parallelogram + -ἴο.] 


aving the form of a 
parallelogram. 
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parallelogrammical 


parallelogrammical (par-a-lel-d-gram’i-kal), 
a. [< parallelogrammic + -al.) Same as par- 
allelogrammic. 
The table being parallelogrammical and very narrow. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 
parallelometer (par-a-le-lom’e-tér), η. [ς Gr. 
παράλληλος, parallel, + µέτρον, measure.} An 
instrument or apparatus for determining par- 
allelism. The gravity parallelometer of Brashear is used 
for determining the deviation from parallelism of the op- 
site sides of a glass plate. The plate is supported upon 
hree steel points, and a pendulum above, properly sup- 
ported, serves as the plate is turned to show the thinnest 
part of the plate, and further to determine the error to be 
corrected for different parts of it. 


parallelopiped, x. See parallelepiped. 
parallelopipedal, a. Same as parallelepipedal. 
.parallelopipedon, η. Same as parallelepiped. 
parallel-veined (par’a-lel-vand), a. 1. In bot., 
same as parallel-nerved.— 2. In entom., having 
the longitudinal veins distinct and more or less 
parallel: said of the wings of insects, as in the 
Lepidoptera: opposed to net-veined. 
paralogical (par-a-loj‘i-kal),a. [< paralog-y + 
-ἴο-αῖ.] Characterized by paralogism or incor- 
rect reasoning; illogical. Sir 7. Browne. 
paralogise, v.i. See paralogize. 
paralogism (pa-ral’6-jizm), ». [< F. paralo- 
gisme = Sp. Pg. It. paralogismo, «ML. *paralo- 
cismus, ς Gr. παραλογισµός, false reasoning, < 
παραλογίζεσθαι, reason falsely, < παρά, beside, + 
λογίζεσθαι, reason, < λόγος, discourse, reason: 
see Logos. Cf. paralogy.| In logic, fallacious 
argument or false reasoning; reasoning which 
is false in form—that is, in which the conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premises; a con- 
clusion unwarranted by the premises. 
A paralogism not admittable —a fallacy that dwells not 
in a cloud. Sir Τ, Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 
The Paralogism (paralogismus) is properly a syliogism 
of whose falsehood the employer is not himself conscious ; 
the Sophism (sophisma, captio, cavillatio) is properly a 
false syllogism fabricated and employed for the purpose 
of deceiving others. The term Fallacy may be applied in- 
differently in either sense. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, xiii. 


Transcendental paralogism, in Kantian philos., a logi- 
cal error into which the human reason naturally falls, 
especially with reference to the substantiality, simplicity, 
and personal identity of the soul, and its relation to the 
body, but which can be exposed by the careful use of the 
formal logic. =Syn. See sophism. 

paralogize (pa-ral’6-jiz), v.4.; pret. and pp. pa- 
ralogized, ppr. paralogizing. [= Sp. paralogi - 
βατ = Pg. paralogisar = It. paralogizzare, < Gr. 
παραλογίζεσθαι, reason falsely: see paralogism. ] 
To reason falsely. Also paralogise. 

I had acrotchet in my head here to have given the raines 
to my pen, and run astray thorowout all the coast-townes 
of England, . .. and commented and paralogized on their 
condition in the present and in the preter tense. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mise., VI. 153). (Davies.) 


aralogy (pa-ral’6-ji),n. [ς LGr. παραλογία, an 
ιο λόμας a fallac , < Gr. παράλογος, 
beyond reason, unreasonable, < παρά, beside, 
beyond, + Adyoc, reason: see Logos. Cf. pa- 
ralogism, paralogize.| False reasoning; pa- 
ralogism. 
That Methuselah was the longest liver of all the posterity 


of Adam we quietly believe ; but that he must needs be so 
is perhaps below paralogy. to deny. 


y 
r T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 3. 


paralysant, paralysation, etc. . See paraly- 

x2ant, etc. 

paral sis (pa-ral’i-sis),n. [= F. paralysie, OF. 
paralisie, etc. (> ME. paralisie, parlesi, palesie : 
see palsy), = Sp. perlesia, pardlisis = Pg. paraly- 
sia =Kt. paralisi, paralisia, ς L. paralysis, < Gr. 
παράλυσις, palsy, < παραλύειν, disable on one side, 
< παρά, beside, + λύειν, loosen.] 1. The im- 
pairment of the normal capacity of the nervous 
system for bringing into action one or more 
active organs, muscular or glandular, or for re- 
celving impressions along one or more sensory 
paths. Motor paralysis is called akinesia, sensory paraly- 
sis anesthesia. hen the peripheral organ is the seat of 
gross destructive disease the term paralysis is not em- 
ployed, but it is used for finer changes which set these 
organs out of action, as in some cases of muscular paraly- 
sis. Paralysis of one lateral side of the body is hemiplegia ; 
of the lower half, paraplegia; and of one limb or a small 


part of the body, mon Incomplete paralysis of 
any part is called paresis, 


2. Figuratively, loss of energy; loss of the 
power of performing regular functions; the 
state of being crippled, as in an emergency, or 
helpless amid any circumstances, 

This issue is so absolutely revolutionary of the normal re- 
lations between labor and capital that it has naturally 
produced a partial paralysis of business, 

N. A. Rev,, CXLIT. 598. 

The conflict of many races, and the paralysis of all gov- 
ernment that followed the fall of the empire, made force 

-everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. 
Lecky, Europ, Morals, ΤΙ. 265. 
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Acute ascending (or descending) paralysis. See Lan- 
dry’s paralysis.— Acute spinal paralysis, acute ante- 
rior poliomyelitis. See poliomyelitis.— Alcoholic pa- 
ralysis, neuritis from the use of alcohol.— Alternate 
paralysis, paralysis in which the face is affected on one 


Paramecium 


παραλύειν, disable on one side: see paralysis. | 
I, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paralysis: as, a paralytic affection.— 2. Affect- 
ed with paralysis or palsy; palsied; so consti- 


side and the limbs on the other. See crossed paralysis.— 
Anterior bulbar paralysis. Same as ophthalmoplegia 
DIOP. AONE paralysis, paralysis involviug 
marked muscular atrophy; specifically, anterior poliomy- 
elitis—Atrophic spinal paralysis, anterior poliomy- 
elitis.—Bell’s p ysis, motor paralysis of the face, 
due to injury of the facial nerve. Compare facial paraly- 
sis.x—Brown-Sequard’s paralysis, paralysis produced 
by a lesion destroying one half of the spinal cord at some 
level, and producing a hemiakinesia below the lesion on 
the same side and a hemianzsthesia on the opposite side. 
—Bulbar paralysis, penelyais due. to lesion of the ob- 
longata. See progressive bulbar paralysis, below.— Cere- 
te eat tt (a) "μα νο 8 κ... ρα 
aralysis due to an encephalic lesion.—Cortic a- : 
πα. νο toa 4 ath in the αν cortex. To deal and shuftie. Cowper, Task, i, 472. 
—Crossed par paralysis where a_ single lesion ; -9-lit’j- 9 ; 
produces paralysis on the two sides of the body in dif- μπα σίρα καν καν as ἐς | 
ferent parts; alternate paralysis: also applied to cases Ἁ 2 ν 49ο. oy ? y tae . 
where there is akinesia on one side and anesthesia on Paralyzant (par’a-li-zant), n. '[< paralyze + 


tuted as to be subject to paralysis. 


get comen lodly to that lede, as lagares ful monye, .. . 
Poysened and parlatyk and pyned in fyres. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1095. 


Nought shall it profit that the charming Fair, 
Angelic, softest Work of Heav’n, draws near 
To the cold shaking paralytic Hand. 

Prior, Solomon, iii. 


II, ». One who is affected with paralysis or 
palsy. 


The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 
But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand 


Ρ 


the other.— Direct paralysis, paralysis on the same 
side of the body as the cerebral lesion.— Divers’ pa- 
ralysis, paralysis, mostly paraplegia, developed in di- 
vers after coming from an atmosphere of high pressure. 
See caisson-disease.— Duchenne’s paren vais: (a) Same 
as progressive bulbar paralysis. (9) Muscular pseudo- 
hypertrophy.—Emotive paralysis. Same as hysteri 
paralysis.— Erb’s paralysis (named from W. Erb, a Ger- 
man neurologist, born 1840), paralysis of muscles mostly of 
the upper arm and shoulder, due to lesion of the upper part 
of the brachial plexus.—Essential paralysis, anterior 
poliomyelitis. —Essential paralysis of childhood 
acute anterior poliomyelitis. See poliomyelitis.— Facial 
a paralysis of themuscles of the face; especially, 

ell’s paralysis, or that due to a lesion of the fibers of the 
facial nerve.— General sis, dementia paralytica. 
— Hysterical paralysis, paralysis without demonstrable 
anatomical lesion, occurring in hysterical subjects, and due 
to causes similar to those of the other hysterical symp. 
toms.—Infantile paralysis, anterior poliomyelitis 
achild. See poliomyelitis.—Infantile spastic paraly- 
sis, paralysis in children in which there is more orless tonic 
spasm of the muscles involved and increased tendon-re- 
flexes. It is due to a lesion above the anterior cornual 
region, and is usually cerebral.— Landry’s paralysis, an 
acute progressive paralysis, usually attacking the legs first 
and then the arms, but sometimes descending, affecting 
most frequently malesin middle life, and fatal inamajority 
of well-marked cases, without known anatomical lesion, 
Also called acute ascending (or descending) paralysis.— 
Myosclerotic paralysis. Same as pocuslefemertroniic 
paren atta paralysis, paralysis dependent on 
esion of the nuclei of origin of motor nerves, as of 
those of the eye.— Obstetrical paralysis, paralysis of 
the infant from injuries received during delivery.— Pa- 
ralysis agitans, a neurosis presenting in typical cases a 
regular tremor (continuing during rest, beginning in the 
hand and not involving the head), muscular rigidity and 
weakness, a peculiarslowness of voluntary movement, and 
a mask-like immobility of countenance. It occursin mid- 
dle life and later, and is very chronic and progressive, It 
is different from senile tremor, but intermediate cases oc- 
eur. Also called shaking or trembling palsy and Parkin- 
son's disease.— Paralysis festinans, a phase of paralysis 
agitans in which the patient hurries forward as if seeking 
to recover his center of gravity. Also called festination and 
propulsion.— Paralysis glossolabiol ea. Same as 
progressive bulbar paralysis.— Paralysis glossolabio- 
pharyngea cerebralis. Same as pseudobu 


Daraty net (par’a-li-zér), 


Parameciide, paramecine, etc. 


paramagnetic (par’a-mag-net’ik), a. 


-ant.)| An agent or drug that paralyzes or 
induces paralysis. Alien. and Neurol., VI. 47. 
Also spelled paralysant. 


paralyzation (par’a-li-za’shon),”. [< paralyze 


+ -alion.| The act of paralyzing, or the state 
of being paralyzed. Also spelled paralysation. 


paralyze (par’a-liz), v. ‘i ee and pp. para- 


lyzed, ppr. paralyzing. paralyser = Pg. 
paralysar, paralyze; from the noun: see pa- 
ralysis. Cf. analyze, ¢ analysis.] 1. To affect 
with paralysis.—2. To render helpless, use- 
less, or ineffective, as if by paralysis; deaden 
the action or power of in any way: as, the 
sight paralyzed him with fear. 
Doubt, which paralyses action, is of the essence of 
thought. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 88. 
x Also spelled paralyse. 
π. One who or that 
which paralyzes, or induces paralysis. Also 
spelled paralyser. 
Alcohol, while a universal paralyzer, really distracts the 


nervous capacities in their mutual relations. 
Alien. and Neurol., X. 376. 


See Para- 


[-- F. 
paramagnétique; as Gr. παρά, beside, + E. 
magnetic.) Assuming, when freely suspended 
in a magnetic field, a position parallel to the 
lines of force; magnetic in contradistinction 
to diamagnetic. See diamagnetism. 


Iron and similar bodies which are attracted by the 
magnet are called Ferro-magnetic, or sometimes Para- 
magnetic bodies. Substances which are repelled are called 
Diamagnetic. J. Ε. H. Gordon, Elect. and Μαρ., II. 14. 


mectide, ete. 


paramagnetically (par’a-mag-net’ i-kal-i), 


adv. In a paramagnetic manner}; in accord- 
ance with paramagnetism. 


—Paralysis notariorum,writers’ Me pst cat pt paramagnetism (par-a-mag’ne-tizm),n. [ =F. 


convergence, inability to convergethe eyes, though thein- 
ternal recti act normally except for this purpose.— Paral- 
ysis scorbutica, pellagra.—Post-convulsive ον» 
sis, paralysis following spasm, consequent on exhaustion 
of the nerve-centers.— Progressive Dulbar paralysis, 
paralysis of the tongue, lips, lower face, and larynx, with 
progressive atrophy of the nuclei of the nervesinnervating 
these parts, resembling progressive muscular atrophy. 
Also called paralysis glossolabiolaryngea, Duchenne’s pa- 
ralysis, and poliencephalitis inferior.— Progressive pa- 
ralysis, dementia da Aen Pseudobuibar paraly- 
sis, paralysis affecting the muscular region concerned in 
ωρα bulbar paralysis, but dependent on a cerebral 

esion or lesions.—Pseudogeneral paralysis, a mor- 
bid condition somewhat resembling dementia abe Ving 
but distinct from it, produced in many cases by chronic 
intoxications, as with alcohol, lead, syphilis, etc.— Pseu- 
dohypertrophie paralysis, a rare paralysis beginning 
in early life, progressing through years to a fatal ending, 
and characterized by atrophy of muscular fibers, affecting 
various muscles of the body, and in certain of them com- 
bined with hypertrophy of their connective and fatty tis- 
sues so that the bulk of such muscles may be excessive. 
It is more frequent in males, and is apt to. run in families. 
Also called muscular pseudohypertrophy, hypertrophic pa- 
raplegia of infancy, myosclerotic paralysis, progressive mus- 


cular sclerosis, atrophia musculorum lipomatosa, lipoma- . 


tous myoatrophy, lipomatosis musculorum, luxurians pro- 
gressiva, and my husis lipomatosa.— Reflex paraly- 
sis, paralysis produced by some peripheral irritation act- 
ing on the cerebrospinal centers.— Regressive paraly- 
sis, acute anterior poliomyelitis.—Saturnine perely- 
sis. Same as lead-paralysis.— Spastic infantile paral- 
ysis. See infantile spastic paralysis.—Spastic spinal 
paralyess, a form of progressive nervous disease marked 

y muscular rigidity, increased myotatic irritability, and 
paresis. It usually begins in the lower extremities, ex- 
cept in general paretics, in whom it is comparatively fre- 
quent. It has been ascribed to primary sclerosis of the 
pyramidal tract in the spinal cord. Also called tetanoid 
pseudoparaplegia, spastic pseudoparalysis, and spastic pseu- 
doparesis.—Writers’ paralysis, Same as writers’ cramp 
(which see, under writer). 


latyk; < F. paralytique = Sp. paralitico, perld- 
tico = Pg. paralytico = It. paralitico, parletico, 
CL. paralyticus, < Gr. παραλυτικός, paralytic, ς 


paramastoid (par-a-mas’toid), a. and n. 


paramatta (par-a-mat’i), n. 


aramecia, 0. 
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paramecine (par-a-mé’sin), a. 


paramagnétisme ; asGr. παρά, beside, + E.mag- 
netism.] The property which causes certain 
bodics to tend to place themselves parallel to 
the lines of force of a magnetic field. 

[< 


Gr. παρά, beside, + E. mastoid.) 1. α. Situated 


near the mastoid: noting certain cranial pro- 


cesses more frequently called paroccipital. 

Il, x. A paramastoid process ; a paroccipital. 
It is an apophysis or outgrowth of the exoccipital bone, 
very prominent in some animals, and has nothing to do 
with the mastoid. In man it is represented by the jugu- 
lar process. See paroccipital. ’ 
_[< Paramatia 
(see def.).] A light dress-fabric, the weft of 
which is combed merino wool and the warp 
cotton: said to have been made. originally 
with wool brought from Paramatta in Austra- 
lia. Also called paramat. Imp. Dict, 

Plural of paramecium, 2. 
arameciide (par’a-mé-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paramecium + -idz.] A family of holotri- 
chous ciliate infusorians, typified by the genus 
Paramecium. They are of flattened asymmetrical form, 
with distinct dorsal and ventral surfaces, and the mouth 
ventral and ciliated like the rest of the body, there being 
no distinction of the oral from the general cuticular cilia. 
The family, formerly more extensive, is now restricted 
to such genera as Paramecium, μι Placus, and 
Conchophthirus. It contains some of the longest- and 
best-known animalcules, which abound in both. fresh- 
and salt-water infusions, and some of which Bre Po eLy 
known as slipper-animalcules. Also Paramexcide2, Para- 
mecidxz, Paramecina, and Paramecina. 

Resembling a 
slipper-animalcule; of or pertaining to the Para- 
mectide. Also spelled paramecine. 


aralytic (par-a-lit’ik), a. and ». [In ME. par- Paramecium (par-a-mé’si-um), n. [NL. (0. F. 


Miiller, 1773), < Gr. παραµήκης, of longish er 
oblong, «παρά, beside, + µῆκος, length.) 1. The 
typical genus of Parameciide ; the slipper-ani- 





Paramecium 


malecules, having a soft flexible cuticle and 
oblique adoral groove. P. bursariwm is an ex- 





Paramecium bursarium, a holotrichous ciliate infusorian. (Arrows 
show the course of the circulation.) 


A. Dorsal view: a, cortical layer, or ectosarc; 5, endoplast; ¢¢, 
contractile vacuoles; @ @', ingested particles of food; ε, chlorophyl 
granules. &. Ventral view: a, vestibule; 4, oral aperture; ¢, esoph- 

; @, endoplast; @’, endoplastule or paranucleus: ¢, interior 
protoplasmic endosarc. C, The animal in fissive state, dividing 
transversely by fission: @ a’, contractile vacuoles; 4 ὅ, endoplast di- 
viding ; ¢ c, two endoplastules or paranuclei. 


ample. Commonly, but wrongly, Paramecium 
or Paramecium.—2. [l.¢.; pl. paramecia (-i).] 
A member of this genus. 
paramenia (par-a-mé’ni-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
παρά, beside, + μῆν, month, > µηνιαῖα, menses. | 
Disordered menstruation. 
parament (par’a-ment), ». [Formerly also 
sometimes parement, paramento (< Sp. Pg, It.); 
< ME. parament, parement = OF. parament, 
arement, F. parement = Sp. Pg. It. paramento,< 
L. paramentum, preparation, apparatus, adorn- 
ment, < L. parare, prepare, adorn: see pare}.] 
1. An ornament; an adornment; decoration. 


To dauncing chambres ful of parementz. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1105. 


_ There sony more to ’t; there were cloaks, gowns, cas- 
socks, 
And other paramentos. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, i. 1. 
Specifically —(a) pl. Robes of state. 
Lordes in paramentz on here courseres. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1648. 


(6) A cuff sewed upon the outside of a coat-sleeve and 
usually capable of being turned down over the hands, as 
was common toward the close of the seventeenth and in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
2. The external face of a wall or any other con- 
structed work. See perpend?.— Chamber of para- 
mentst, the presence-c er of a monarch. 
This Cambyuskan 

Ros fro his bord, ther that he sat ful hye; 

To forn him goth the loude minstralcye, 

Til he cam to his chambre of paramentz. 

haucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 261. 


[Sp.: see parament.] Same 
as parament. 


paramere (par’a-mér), n. [< Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ µέρος, part.] In diol.: (a) A radiated part or 
organ; one of a set of radiating parts arranged 
like the spokes of a wheel about a common cen- 
ter; an actinomere: correlated with antimere, 
metamere, ete. The arms or rays of a starfish 
are parameres in this sense. 

The former definition of the term antimere as denoting 
at once each separate ray of a radiate, or the right and left 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, is corrected 
by terming each ray a paramere, and its [the animal’s] 
symmetrical halves the antimeres. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 842. 
(b) Either half, right or left, of a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal: now oftener called anti- 
mere. 

These two halves [of the body divided by the median 
plane], as opposed to antimeres, may be termed parameres. 

Claus, Zoblogy (trans.), p. 27. 
(ο) Either half, right or left, of one segment or 
somite of a bilaterally symmetrical animal. 

The whole system of the one to four elements of the 
middle ear . . . is to be looked upon as one organ of one 
common origin — namely, as a modification of the hyo- 
mandibular, the primitive proximal paramere of the sec- 
ond visceral arch, Nature, XXX VIII. 47. 

parameric (par-a-mer’ik), a. [< paramere + 
ic.) Of or pertaining toa paramere; provided 
with parameres, or disposed in parameres; ra- 
diate, as a starfish ; actinomeric. 

paramese (pa-ram’e-se), Λ. [Gr. παραµέση, the 
chord next after the middle, fem. of παράµεσος, 
next after the middle, < παρά, beside, + µέσος, 
middle: see mesel, meson.] In anc. Gr. music, the 
lowest tone of the disjunct tetrachord: so called 
because it lay next to (above) the tone /η6δ6. Its 
pitch was probably about that of the B next be- 

xlow middle C. See tetrachord. 

parameter (pa-ram’e-tér), n. [< F. paraméire 
= Sp. pardmetro = Pg. It. parametro, ς NU. 
parametrum, parameter (see def.), « Gr. παρά, 
beside, + µέτρον, measure: see meter2.] 1. 


paramentot, η. 


4280 


In math.: (a) The third proportional to any 
diameter of a conic section and its conjugate 
diameter: specifically this is the parameter of 
the former of these diameters. The parameter 
of the transverse axis is called the principal 
parameter. (b) An arbitrary constant quan- 
tity entering into an equation and considered 
as capable of having different values. (c) A 
variable quantity of which the coérdinates of 
a geometrical locus are direct functions. The 
coordinates of every universal algebraic curve 
arerationalfunctions of asingle parameter,—2. 
In crystal., the ratio of the three axes which de- 
fines the position of any plane of a erystal; 
more specifically, the ratio belonging to the 
unit or fundamental plane for a given species: 
this axial ratio and the angular inclination of 
the axes constitute the crystalline elements for 
a species.— Method of variation of paramete a 
method of finding a solution of a differential equation by 
guessing that it is like the solution of asimpler equation, 
except that quantities constant in the latter are variable 


in the former.— Parameters of an orbit, numerical data 
which define the orbit, as do its elements. 


parametral (pa-ram‘e-tral), a. [< parameter 
+ -al.] In erystal., pertaining to the param- 
eter. 
Their parametral ratiosare a:b:ic = 1.2594: 1: 0.6018. 
Nature, XXXIX. 326. 
parametric! (par-a-mé’trik), a. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + μήτρα, the uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
occurring near the uterus. 
parametric? (par-a-met’rik), a. [< parameter 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to a parameter.— Paramet- 
ric distribution, in math. See distribution, 
parametritic (par a-mé-trit’ik), a. [< parame- 
tritis + -ic.). Pertaining to or affected with 
parametritis. 
parametritis (par’a-m6-tri’tis), n. [NL., «αν. 
παρά, beside, + μήτρα, the uterus, + -itis. Cf. 
metritis.| Pelvic cellulitis. See pelvic. 
paramitom (par-a-mit’om),n. [< mapa, beside, 
+ µίτος, thread.]_ A name given by Flemming 
to the more fluid portion of the cell-substance 
which is contained in the meshes of the mitom 
or network of threads; the paraplasma of 
Kupffer. 
paramnesia (par-am-né’si-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρά, beside, + µνησι-, only in comp., remember- 
ing, ς µιμνήσκειν, remind.| The recognition of 
things as remembered which one has never 
experienced before; false memory. 
paramo (ρᾶτ΄ ἄ-τηδ), π. [Sp.] <A desert plain, 
bare of trees, at a high elevation, open to the 


winds, and uncultivated and uninhabited. The 
word is used by writers on South American geography. 
Some Spanish writers employ it for high plateau regions, 
even when these are forested. 


Paramonadide (par’a-m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., < Paramonas (-monad-) + -ide.|] Afam- — 


ily of monomastigate eustomatous flagellate 


rotozoans, typified by the genus Paramonas. 

t contains free-swimming animalcules of persistent form, 

with transparent colorless endoplasm and a single flagel- 

lum, near the base of which is the distinct oral aperture. 

apes ase several genera, based on the different shapes of 
e body. 


Paramonas ( penguins), nm. [NL.,< Gr. rapa, 
beside, + NL. Monas, q. v.] The typical ge- 
nus of Paramonadidz, founded by Saville Kent 
to include forms formerly referred to Monas 
proper, as P. globosa, P. stellata, and P. deses, 
which have a distinct oral aperture. 

paramorph (par’a-morf), π. [ς Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + µορφή, shape. Cf. LGr. παραμορφοῦν, 
transform.] In mineral., a pseudomorph form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure without 
a change of chemical composition: thus, rutile 
occurs as a paramorph after brookite, and ara- 
gonite after calcite. See psewdomorph and para- 
ον ( δρ 8), n. [NL «6 
aramo al (par-a-mor’fi-ii), η. 0 r. 

anal ος + µορφή, shape.}| In pathol., mor- 
bid structure. 

paramorphia? (par-a-mér’fi-i),. [NL., «στ. 
παρά, beside, + NL. morphia, q. τ.] Same as 
thebain. 

paramorphic (par-a-mér’fik), a. [< paramorph 
+ -ic.] Of, relating to, or resembling a para- 
morph; characterized by paramorphism; form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure, but 
without ghee of chemical composition: as, 
the paramorphic origin of hornblende. 

This type of crystal [brookite] is the one which most 
frequently shows the paramorphic change to rutile. 
Amer. Jour. Sct., 3d ser., XX XIT. 315. 
paramorphine (par-a-mér’fin), η. Same as 
thebain. 

paramorphism (par-a-mér’fizm), ». [< para- 

morph + -ism.] In mineral., a change of the 


paramount (par’a-mount), a. and η. 


paramour (par’a-mor), η. 


paramour 


molecular structure of a mineral without altera- 
tion of external form or chemical constitution: 
a variety of pseudomorphism, See paramorph 
and pseudomorphism. 
paramorphosis (par’a-mér-f0’sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. παρά, beside, + µόρφωσις, ashaping.] Same 
as paramorphism. 
paramorphous, a. Same as paramorphic. 
paramoudra (par-a-mé6’dri), n. [Said to bea 
corruption of Erse peura mutreach, sea-pears. } 
Same as potstone. 
[Former- 
ly also peramount; < OF. (AF.) paramount, par- 
amont, peramont, adv. and prep., above (sei- 
gneur paramount, lord τρόμου Γι ς par, per 
(< L. per, through), by, + amont, amount, above, 
upward, < L. ad montem, to a mountain: see 
amount. Cf. the opposite paravail.] I, a. 1. Su- 
preme; superior in power or jurisdiction; chief: 
as, lord paramount, the supreme lord of a fee, 
or of lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
Under the feudal system the sovereign is lord paramount 
of whom all the land inthe kingdom is supposed to be held 
mediately or immediately. This is still the theory of the 


English law, the ultimate property of all lands being re- 
garded as in the crown. 

Thus all the land in the kingdom is supposed to be 
holden, mediately or immediately, of the king, who is 
styled the lord paramount, or above all. 

Blackstone, Com., II. v. 

But while the influence of the House of Commons in the 
Government was becoming ου the influence of 
the people over the House of Commons was declining. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

The administration of justice was rescued from the para- 
mount influence of the crown. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 381. 


2+. Above; superior to: with a prepositional 
force. 
The kingdome in parliament assembled is above the 
king, as a generall councell is paramount the pope. 
Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 7. 


3. Eminent; of the highest order; especially, 
of chief or superior importance; above all oth- 
ers as regards importance; superior: as, the 
paramount duty of a citizen. 

John a Chamber... was hanged upon a gibbet raised a 
stage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as a traitor 
paramount. Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), XI. 136. 

Of all the Blessings that ever dropt down from Heaven 
te Man, that of his Redemption — be called the 
Blessing paramount. Howell, Letters, iii. 4. 

If man’s convenierce, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 583. 
Although the season had not yet arrived for asserting 
is own paramount claims, he was determined to tolerate 
those of no other potentate. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


Lord paramount. See def. 1, 1 : 
ΤΙ. ». The chief; the highest in rank or im- 
portance; a superior. 
Forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers: 
Midst came their mighty paramount. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., ii. 508 
Blest Maid, which dost surmount 
All Saints and Seraphins, 
And reign'st as Paramount, 
And chief of Cherubins. 
Howell, Letters, I. ν. 11. 


paramountcy κ ος π. [ς para- 
mount + -cy.] The condition or rank of being 
paramount. 


paramountly (par’a-mount-li), adv. Ina par- 
amount manner; as a matter of the highest 
importance. 

paramourt, paramourst, adv. [ME., prop. two 
words, par amour,< OF. par amour, by love, with 
love: par, < L. per, through, by; amour, ¢ L. 
amor, love: see amor, amour.] With love; in 
love; as a lover. 


I lovede never womman here beforne 
As paramoures, ne nevere shal no mo. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ν, 158. 
Whan Merlin com to that, he be-hoved to telle of the 
damesell that he loved paramours. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.) ii. 738. 
Princes luvit hir, paramour. 
The Bludy Serk (Child’s Ballads, VITI. 148). 
For paramourst, in the way of or for the sake of love or 
gallantry. 
For paramours he seyde he wolde awake. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 168. 
[ς ME. paramour, 
aramowre, a lover: see paramour, adv.) 11. 
lover, of either sex; a wooer. 
For paramours they do but feyne, 
To love truly they disdeyne. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4831. 
Adue, alas, my Saviour Lord Jesu! 
Adue, the gentillest that ever I knew ! 
Adue, my most excellent paramour, 
Fairer than rose, sweeter than lilly flour. 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 1. 678. 
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paramour 


Upon the floure 
A lovely bevy of faire Ladies sate, 
Cou of many a jolly Paramoure. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. ix. 84. 
But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed 
indeed such a pair of originals as, I believe, all England 
could not παπα Smoliett, Humphrey Clinker, 11. 199. 
2. A lover, of either sex, in a bad sense; one 
who takes the place of a husband or wife with- 
out legal right: the only sense of the word now 
in use. 
My fourthe housbonde was a revelour, 
This is to seyn, he hedde a paramour. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1, 454. 


Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 105. 


3+. Love, as between the sexes ; gallantry. 


He was as ful of love and paramour, 
As is the hyve ful of hony swete. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, Ἱ. 8. 
paramour}. In the following passage seem- 
ingly used as a verb (to love), but probably an 
adverb (see above), the verb having been 
omitted. 

Than Blase axed what hed ought todo. And Merlyn seide, 
“Thei be yonge men and Iolye, and have grete nede of 
counseille, and I knowe a faire lady that Vter paramours., 
And I will go and bringe hyn a letter, as it were from her.” 

Merlin (B. E. 'T. 8.), i. 47. 
paramyoclonus (par’a-mi-ok’ld-nus),”. [NL., 
< Gr, παρά, beside, + pic (μυός), muscle, + κλό- 
voc, any violent confused motion: see clonus.] 
Clonus in symmetrically placed muscles. 
paranema (par-a-né’mi), n.; pl. paranemata 
(-ma-tii). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, about, + νῆμα, a 
thread.] In bot., same as paraphysis. 
paranematic (par’a-né-mat’ik), a. [< parane- 
ma(t-) + -ic.] In bot., resembling or belong- 
ing to a paranema, 
paranephritis (par’a-ne-fri’tis), η. [NL.,< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + NL. nephritis.] Inflammation 
of the paranephros, or suprarenal capsule. 
paranephros (par-a-nef’ros), π.. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρά, beside, + νεφρός, kidney.] The suprarenal 
capsule; the adrenal. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
paranete (par-a-né’té), m. [L., < Gr. παρανήτη 
(see def.), < παρά, beside, + νήτη: see nete®.] 
In απο. Gr. music, the next to the highest tone 
of either the disjunct or the upper tetrachord: 
so called because it lay next to (below) the tone 
nete. Its pitch was probably about that of either 
the D or the G next above middle C. See tetra- 
chord. 
parang (par’ang), n. [Malay.] A large heavy 
knife used by the Malays. In appearance it resem- 
bles a sword-bayonet, and it serves for a variety of uses, 
as cutting food, felling trees, the ordinary needs of car- 
pentry, etc, 
parangon (pa-ran-gon’), n. [F., < Sp. paran- 
gén, paragon ; asadj., without flaw: see para- 
gon.} Aname given by jewelers to a gem of 
peculiar excellence. The term is also applied 
to certain marbles of exceptional beauty as 
well as to gems. 
parancea, paranoia (par-a-né6’ 4, -ποί΄ 8), n. 
ως Gr. παράνοια, derangement, madness, ¢ 
παρανοεῖν, be deranged, < παρά, beside, + νοεῖν, 
think.] A chronic form of insanity developing 
in a neuropsychopathie constitution, present- 
ing systematized delusions of more or less defi- 
nite seope, while in other directions there may 
appear a fair amount of mental health. The 
xPrognosis is extremely bad. 
paraneac, paranoiac (par-a-né’ak, -noi’ak), η. 
Ἔς paranea + -ac.] A patient exhibiting par- 
Αη. 
paraneic (par-a-né’ik), a. [< paranea + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or exhibiting paranwa, 
paranthelion (par-an-thé‘li-on), ».; pl. paran- 
thelia (-i). [NL.,<Gr. rapa, beside, + arti, over 
against, + ήλιος the sun.] A white image of the 
sun, more or less diffuse, seen at the same alti- 
tude as the sun, and at an azimuthal distance 


from it varying from 90° to 140°; a mock sun. 
Paranthelia are due to rays of light which undergo two 
successive reflections, internal or external, upon the ver- 
tical faces of an ice-prism suspended in the atmosphere. 


paranthine (pa-ran’thin), π. [< Gr. παρανθεῖν, 
wither, shed its blossoms (< παρά, beside, + ἄν- 
θεῖν, blossom,  ἄνθος, a flower, blossom), + -ine2.] 
A species of scapolite. 
paranuclear (par-a-nii’klé-iir), a. [< NL. para- 
nucleus + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to a para- 
nucleus: as, the paranucilear substance, 
Occasionally other structures act like nerve-fibres to- 
wards gold, and among these may be mentioned certain 


ας μιω΄ bodies in the cutaneous epithelium of Nec- 
urus, 4. B. Macullum, Micros. Science, XX VII, 447. 
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paranucleate (par-a-nii’klé6-at), a. [< NL. pa- 
ranucleus + -atel,] Provided with a paranu- 
cleus: as, a paranucleate cell. 

paranucleolus (par’a-ni-klé’6-lus), ».; Ῥ]. pa- 
ranucleoli (-li). [NU.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 
nucleolus, α. ν.] A mass of substance that is 
extruded from the nucleus, in pollen and spore 
mother-cells, just before their division into 
daughter-cells. 

paranucleus (par-a-nt’kl6-us), m.; pl. paranu- 
clei (-i). [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. nu- 
cleus, α. ν.] The so-called nucleolus or endo- 
plastule of certain protozoans. See cut under 
Paramecium. 

In most of the Ciliata, by the side of the large oblong 
nucleus, is a second smaller body (or even two such bodies) 
which has been very objectionably termed the nucleolus, 
. . . but is better called the paranucleus, 

Έπομο. Brit., XIX. 864. 
Par4-nut (ρα-τᾶ πα), α. '[ς Pard, a city in Bra- 
zil, + mut The Brazil-nut. 
paranymph (par’a-nimf),”. [=F. paranymphe 
= Sp. paraninfo = Pg. paranympho, paraninfo 
=It. paraninfo, < LL. paranymphus, m., brides- 
man, paranympha, f., bridesmaid, < Gr. παρά- 
vuudoc, τα. bridesman, f. bridesmaid, ς« παρά, be- 
side, + νύμφη, bride: see nymph.] 1. In ancient 
Greece, a bridesman or bridesmaid; specifical- 
ly, tho particular friend who accompanied the 
bridegroom when he brought home his bride. 


The Timnian bride 


Had not so soon preferr’d 
Thy paranymph. Milton, 8S, A., 1.1020. 


Many brides have died under the hands of paranymphs 
and maidens, dressing them, for uneasy joy. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 1. 
2. One who gives countenance and support to 
another. 
" Sin hath got a paranymph and a solicitor, a warrant and 
an advocate. Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
aran hal (par’a-nim-fal),.@... [< paranymph 
ik i Gf or relating to a Grinenuae or brides- 
maid, or to one who in any way gives counte- 
nance and support to another. 
He who names my queen of love 
Without his bonnet vail'd, or saying grace, 
As at some paranymphal feast, is rude, 
Nor vers’d in literature. Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
paraparesis (patie par, €-sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρά, beside, + πάρεσις, paralysis: see paresis. | 
In pathol., partial paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities. 
paraparetic (par’a-pa-ret’ik), a. [ζ parapare- 
sis, after paretic.] Pertaining to paraparesis. 
parapatagial (par-a-pat-a-ji’al), a. [< NL. pa 
rapatagium + -al.| Of or pertaining to the 
parapatagium: as, a parapatagial muscle. 
parapatagium (par-a-pat-a-ji’um), ”.; pl. para- 
patagia (-i). [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 
patagium, q. v.] A fold of skin between the 
neck and the shoulder of a bird, continuous 
with the propatagium. 
parapegm (par pem), n. 
L. parapegma, ¢ { 


[=F. parapegme, « 


side, set up, < παρά, beside, + πηγνύναι, fix: see 
pegm.| In Gr. antiq., a tablet fixed to a wall 
or set up in a public place, and inscribed with 
a law or ordinance, or with any information or 
announcement to the public, as an astronomi- 
eal calendar, etc.; hence, a rule or precept. 
Our fore-fathers, . . . observing the course of the sun, 
and marking certain mutations, . .. registered and set 
them down in their parapegmes, or astronomical canons. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. 
parapegma (par-a-peg’mii), n.; pl. parapegma- 
ta (-ma-ti). [NL.,<¢ Gr. παράπηγµα, a tablet set 
up: see parapegm.] Same as parapegm. 
parapeptone (par-a-pep’ton), n. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + E. ΑΗ] A proteid substance in- 
termediate between albumin and peptone, ob- 
tained by neutralizing an acid solution in which 
pepsin has acted on a proteid body. It closely 
resembles syntonine. 
parapet (par’a-pet),n. [<F. parapet=Sp. para- 
peto = Pg. parapeito, ς It. parapetto, a breast- 
work, ς parare, guard (see pare1), + petto, 


E. 






BO 
πρι δ 


A, foot of banquette slope; B, crest of banquette; C, interior crest ; 
D, foot of interior slope; #, exterior crest ; /, foot of exterior slope ; 
G, crest of scarp; H, foot of scarp; /, foot of counterscarp; J, crest of 
counterscarp; 48, banquette slope: AD, banquette tread; CJD, in- 
terior slope; CZ, superior slope; ZF, exterior slope; /G, berm; 
GH, scarp; HJ, bottom of ditch ; 40, counterscarp. 


. παράπηγµα, a tablet set up, 
(see def.), a rule, order, ¢ παραπηγγνύναι, fix be- 


paraphernalia 


breast, < L. pectus, breast: see pectoral.| A 
wall or rampart rising breast-high. (a) Mitit.,.a 
wall, rampart, or elevation of earth to cover soldiers from 
the attacks of an enemy in front; a breastwork. About 
half-way up the inner side is a ledge called a banquette, 
which the troops mount when they are about to fire. See 
also cuts under embrasure and fortification. 


Thou hast talk’d . ... 
Of paaceys frontiers, parapets, ... 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
ak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 3.55. 


(0) In arch., a wall or barrier, either plain or ornament- 
ed, placed at the edges of platforms or balconies, roofs of 
houses, sides of bridges, etc., to prevent people from fall- 
ing over; also, something resembling such a parapet in 
appearance or use. See cut under moucharaby. 


An arcade, as now, ran along the front of the building, 
the length of which was relieved by adome in the center, 
and on the balustraded parapet were eight statues on wre” 
estals. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 7. 


Levelled the summit ofthe mount soskilfully,and bound- 
ed it with the parapet of the city wall. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, i 

Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery para ! 

Tennyson, Boadicea. 


(c) In anat., the alveolus, or alveolar border of the jaw- 
bone, in which the teeth are inserted.— Indented para- 
pet. See indented. 


BATAGRtSIONS (par-a-pet’a-lus),a. [ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + πέταλον, a petal.] In dot., standing at 
each side of a petal, as stamens in many Rosa- 


ce. They are, however, not necessarily before a sepal 
ree parapetalous. Compare antipetalous and anté 


018. 
parapeted (par’a-pet-ed), a. [< parapet + -ed2.] 
Furnished with a parapet. 

The entrance to a redoubt should be made in the least 
exposed side, and be protected by a parapetted traverse 
placed behind it. neye. Brit., LX. 438. 

paraph (par’af), n. [< ME. paraf, paraffe;< OF. 
(and F.) paraphe, parafe = Sp. pdrrafo = Pg. 
parrafo = It. paraffo, a paragraph, signature, 
flourish: see paragraph.| In diplomatics, the 
figure formed by a flourish of a pen at the con- 
clusion of a signature, formerly used as a pre- 
caution against forgers; the flourish. 


In some countries (as in Spain) the paraph is still a usual 
addition to a signature. Brande and Coz. 


A paraph of the word subscripsi. Eneyc. Brit., VII. 254. 
paraph (par’af), ο. t. [< ME. parafen, paraf- 
Sen, < OF. (and F.) parapher, σα x i the 
noun.] To append a paraph to; hence, to sign, 
especially with the signer’s initials. Also para- 
graph. 
Signed or paraphed by Count Nesselrode. 
Times (London). 
araphasia (par-a-fa’ 218), 1. ., < Gr. παρά, 
σος 6, + NI. aphasia. |. In hae the use. of 
one word for another, or of one syllable for an- 
other: a phase of aphasia. 
parapherna (par-a-fér’ni), ». [LL., ς LGr. 
παράφερνα, that. which a bride brings over and 
above her dower, < παρά, beyond, + φερνή, dower, 
< φέρει», bring, = E. bearl.] In Rom. law, the 
property which a bride possessed and reserved 
over and above the dowry she brought to her 
husband; that portion of the wife’s property 
which was held by her under the strict law ap- 
plicable to a woman marrying without coming 
under the hand. 
paraphernal (par-a-fér’nal), a. [= F. para- 
phernal = Sp. parafernales, pl., =Pg. μη. 
nal = It. parafernale, ς LL. *paraphernaiis, ς 
parapherna: see peat semi Pertaining to 
or consisting of paraphernalia: as, paraphernal 
property. Bouvier. 
paraphernalia (par’a-fér-na’li-ii), n. pl.. [ML., 
< neut. pl. of LL. Fut wanton 3 see parapher- 
παῖ.] 1, In law, those personal articles which 
the common law recognized the right of a mar- 
ried woman to own and keep, notwithstanding 
the marital right of her husband to her per- 
sonal property in general. Under this name all the 
personal apparel, bedding, and ornaments which she pos- 
sessed and had used during marriage, and which were 


suitable to her rank and condition of life, were deemed 
hers at common law. 


In one particular instance the wife may acquire a prop- 
erty in some of her husband’s goods, which shall remain 
to her after his death and not go to his executors. These 
are called her paraphernalia, which is a term borrowed 
from the civil law, and is derived from the Greek language, 
signifying something over and above her dower. 

Blackstone, Com., TT. xxix. 


2. Personal ornaments or accessories of attire ; 
trappings; equipments, especially such as are 
used on parade, or for ostentatious display, as 
the symbolic garments, ornaments, weapons, 
ete., used by freemasons or the like. 

I trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Club perished 
with the rest, for the enmity I bear that society for the 
dinner they gave me last year. 

Greville, Memoirs, Feb, 16, 1830. 
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paraphernalia 

A part of the paraphernalia of the school as much as the 

physical-geography maps, or the globe. ° 

D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, Highways and Parks. 
3. Miscellaneous possessions, as the numerous 
small conveniences of a traveler, small deco- 
rative objects, and the like.—4. Ornaments, or 
ornamental accessories, collectively. 

There were apples that rivalled rubies; pears of topaz 
tint ; a whole paraphernalia of plums, some purple as the 
amethyst, others blue and brilliant as the sapphire. 

Disraeli, Sybil, iii. 5. 
paraphia (pa-ra’fi-i),n. [NL., < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ἁφή, a touch.] Disorder of the sense of 
touch. 
paraphimosis (par’a-fi-m6’sis),. [NL., < Gr. 
παραφίµωσις, a disorder of the penis, ς παρά, be- 
yond, beside, + φίµωσις, a stopping up of an ori- 
fice, « φιμοῦν, muzzle.] In med., strangulation 
of the glans penis owing to the opening of the 
prepuce being too narrow to allow the prepuce 
to be drawn from behind the glans: correlated 
with phimosis. 
paraphonia (par-a-f0’ni-i), η. [NL.,< LGr. 
παραφωνία, an accompanying sound in unison 
or harmony, « παράφωνος, sounding beside, < Gr. 
παρά, beside, + φωνή, sound, voice.] 1. In mu- 
sic, a melodic progression oy the only conso- 
nances recognized in the Greek music—namely, 
fourths and fifths.—2. An alteration of voice. 
paraphragm (par’a-fram), π. [< Gr. παρά- 
Φραγµα, 8 place inclosed with a fence, a fence, 
fortification, breastwork, ς παραφράσσειν, inelose 
with a fence, < παρά, beside, + φράσσειν, also 
φραγνύναι, fence, inclose: see phragma, and ef. 
diaphragm.) In Crustacea, a paraphragmal sep- 
tum or partition; a kind of lateral diaphragm. 
netaphragmal (par-a-frag’mal), a. [< para- 
phragm + -al.) In Crustacea, forming a para- 
phragm: applied to a small process or apophy- 
sis of an endosternite (intersternal apodeme) 
which unites both with the anterior division of 
the corresponding endopleurite and with the 
posterior division of the antecedent endopleu- 
rite. 
paraphrase (par’a-fraz), n. [ς F. paraphrase 
Sp. pardfrasi, pardfrasis = Pg. paraphrase = 
It. parafrasi, < L. paraphrasis, ς Gr. παράφρασις, 
a paraphrase, < παραφράζει», say the same thing 
in other words, ς παρά, beside, + φράζειν, say, 
tell: see phrase.] 1. A restatement of a text 
or passage, giving the sense of the original in 
other words, generally in fuller terms and with 
greater detail, for the sake of clearer and more 
‘complete exposition: opposed to metaphrase. 
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paraphrast (par’a-frast),. [= F.paraphraste 
= Sp. parafraste = Pg. paraphrasie = It. para- 
fraste, < LL. paraphrastes, ς Gr. παραφράστης, 
a paraphrast, < παραφράζειν, paraphrase: see 
paraphrase.| One who paraphrases; a para- 
phraser. 
Where easie, natural, and agreeable supplements will 
clear the sense [of Scripture], I conceive it is very warrant- 
able to suppose some such supplies, and for a paraphrast 


judiciously to interweave them. 
Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iii. 


To compensate his hearers for these losses, the para- 
phrast has dwelt lovingly on most of the episodes, 
Amer. Jour. Philol., TV. 506. 
paraphrastic (par-a-fras’tik), a. [= F. para- 
phrastique = Sp. parafrdastico = Pg. paraphras- 
tico = It. parafrastico, < LGr. παραφραστικός, 
paraphrastic, < Gr. παραφράστης, a paraphrast: 
see paraphrast.| Having the character of a 
paraphrase; free, clear, and ample in explana- 
tion; explaining or translating in words more 
- Glear and ample than those of the original. 
The translation of the Epistle is much more paraphrastic 
than of the Romance. Sir Τ. More, Utopia, p. 4, note. 


The question between the relative merits of free and 
literal translation, between paraphrastic liberty and ser- 
vile fidelity, has been long discussed; . . . it depends for 
its answer upon ever varying conditions, 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxvii. 

The present translation, so far as we have compared it 
with the original, is inadequate for most practical pur- 
age but is often paraphrastie without being particular- 
y elegant. Atheneum, No. 3082, p. 670. 


paraphrastical (par-a-fras‘ti-kal), a. [< para- 
phrastic + -al.] | Same as paraphrastie. 
Unless a paraphrastical Version be permitted. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 47. 
We have further, for assistance of reading and under- 
standing of difficulties (besides the many modern helps), 
the Paraphrastical version, in the Chaldean tongue, which 
was written about the time of Jonathan. 
; Evelyn, True Religion, I. 427. 
paraphrastically (par-a-fras’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a paraphrastic manner. | 
Dryden translates it somewhat paraphrastically, but not 
less in the spirit of the prophet than of the poet. 
Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 
paraphyllum (par-a-fil’um), ».; pl. paraphyl- 
la (-i)., [NL.,<¢ Gr. παρά, beside, + onadon, a 
leaf.| In bot.: (at).Same as stipule. (0) A small 
foliaceous or hair-like organ between the leaves 
of certain mosses. It is sometimes much cut 
or branched. | 
paraphysate (pa-raf’i-sat), a. [< paraphysis + 
-atel,| In bot., having or producing paraphyses. 
paraphyse (par’a-fiz),. [< L. paraphysis.] 


When the original is in a foreign language, y Same as paraphysis. 
translation and paraphrase may be combined. paraphysis (pa-raf’i-sis), ».; pl. paraphyses 


All his commands being but a transcript of his own life, 
and his sermons a living paraphrase upon his practice. 
South, Sermons, IV. x. 


In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, the author's 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense. Dryden. 


2. Specifically, in Scotland, one of sixty-seven 
versified renderings of as many selected pas- 
sages of Scripture, usually bound up with the 
metrical psalms, and like them sung in church, 
ete. —3. In instrumental music, a transcription ; 
a variation. 

Also paraphrasis. 
Chaldee Paraphrases. See Chaldee. 

paraphrase (par’a-fraz), v.; pret. and pp. par- 

aphrased, ppr. paraphrasing. (=F. paraphraser 
= Sp. parafrasear = Pg. paraphrasear =It. pa- 
rafrasare; fromthe noun.] I, trans. To restate 
or translate with latitude; interpret; construe; 
unfold and express the sense of (an author) with 

eater clearness and particularity by substitut- 
ing other words for his own. 

We are put to construe and paraphrase our own words, 


to free ourselves from the ignorance and malice of our ad- 
versaries. Stillingfleet. 


II, intrans. To interpret or amplify by change 
of words; make a paraphrase. 

Where translation isimpracticable, they may paraphrase. 
Felton, On Reading the Classics. 
paraphraser (par’a-fra-zér), ». [ς paraphrase 

+ -erl,] One who paraphrases. 
Perhaps Lucretius and his English paraphraser were 
right. The Academy, April 14, 1888, p. 253. 
paraphrasian (par-a-fra’zi-an), η. [¢ gare 
phrase + -ἶαπ.] A paraphraser or paraphrast. 
As the logicall paraphrasian and philosophicall inter- 
preters do. ' Hall, Hen. V., an. 2. 
paraphrasis (pa-raf’ra-sis), η. [.: see para- 
phrase.] Same.as paraphrase. | 


Paraphrasis is to take some eloquent Oration, or some 
notable common place in Latin, and expresse it with other 
wordes,: Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 93. 


(-s6z). [NL.,< Gr. παράφυσις, an offshoot,< παρα- 
φύειν, produce offshoots, in pass. grow beside, 
ς παρά, beside, + φύειν, produce, φύεσθαι, grow. } 
Anerect, usuallycolorless, sterile, 
unicellular or pluricellular fila- 
ment or plate accompanying the 
spore-bearing or sexual organs 
of eryptogamousplants. In Fungi 
they occur with asci or basidia in the hy- 
menium, and are also called cystides ; in 
mosses, with the antheridia and archego- 
nia; in ferns, with the sporangia in a 
sorus, Their function is doubtful, but in 
some cases they may assist in the dis- 
charge of spores. See also cuts under 
antheridium, conceptacle, and moss. Also 
periphysis. 

The antheridia are generally surrounded bya cluster of 
hair-like filaments, composed of cells joined together, 
which are called paraphyses. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 336. 
*Paraphysis envelop, in the Uredinew, same as peridium. 
paraplasm (par’a-plazm), η. Same as para- 
plasma. 
paraplasma (par-a-plaz’mii), η. [NL., ς Gr. 
παράπλασμα, & monster, lit. something formed 
beside, < παρά, beside, + πλάσμα, anything 
formed: see plasma.] 1. A neoplasm.—2, A 
malformation.—38, Paramitom, 
paraplastic (par-a-plas’tik), a. [< 1.παράπλασ- 
τος, lit. formed beside, counterfeit, ς παρά, be- 
side, + πλαστός, verbal adj. of πλάσσειν, form, 
mold: see plastic.] Pertaining to a paraplasma. 
paraplectic (par-a-plek’tik), a. [ς Gr. παρα- 
πληκτικός, paralyzed, « παράπληκτος, verbal adj. 
of παραπλήσσεσθαι, be stricken on one side, be 
xparalyzed: see paraplegia.] Paraplegic. 
paraplegia (par-a-plé’ji-i), π. [= F. paraplé- 
gie = Sp. paraplejia = Pg. paraplegia= It. para- 
plegia, < NL. paraplegia, < Gr. παραπληγία, Ionic 
for παραπληξία, paralysis on one side, < παρα- 
πλήσσεσθαι, be stricken on one side, act. παρα- 
πλήσσειν, strike on one side, « παρά, beside, + 
πλήσσειν, Strike: see plague. Cf. hemiplegia.] 
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parapsis 


Paralysis of both lower limbs with more or less 


of the trunk.— Ataxic paraplegia, weakness and 
ataxia of the legs, with increase of myotatic irritability, 
and exhibiting anatomically sclerosis of the posterior and 
lateral columns of the cord.— Congenital spastic para- 
legia, a spastic paraplegia revealing itself soon after 
irth, and due to meningeal hemorrhage during ο. 
tion.— Hypertrophic paraplegia of infancy. Sameas 
pseudohypertrophic paralysis (which see, under Paced. 
— Hysterical paraplegia, paraplegia due to hysteria.— 
Paraplegia dolorosa, paraplegia with great pain, espe- 
cially that due to neoplasms of the spinal canal.— Pri- 
mary spastic paraplegia, a spastic paraplegia without 
evident cause, and regarded by some as dependent on a 
sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts; lateral sclerosis.— §pas- 
tic paraplegia, a spastic condition of the legs, with more 
or less weakness. 
paraplegic (par-a-plé’jik),a. [ς paraplegia + 
τοι]. Affected with paraplegia; pertaining to 
or resembling paraplegia. 
parapleurum (par-a-plé’rum), η. pl. parapleu- 
ra(-ri). [NL., < Gr. παράπλευρον, neut. of παρά- 
πλευρος, on or along the side, < παρά, beside, + 
πλευρά, πλευρόν, the side: see pleura.] Inentom., 
one of the pleura or pieces forming the side of 
a thoracic ring, especially of the mesothorax 
and metathorax, and often limited to the latter. 
Some authors restrict the term to the episternum of the 
metathorax; others to the episterna of both the meso- 
thorax and the metathorax ; and many modern coleopter- 
ists use it in the place of parapterum. Also parapleuron. 
parapod (par’a-pod), x. A parapodium. 
parapodia, ». Plural of parapodium. 
parapodial (par-a-po’di-al), a. [< parapodium 
+ -al.| Of or pertaining to parapodia. 
parapodium + -ata?.] A class or other prime 
ivision of Rotifera, represented by the genus 
Pedalion: contrasted with Lipopeda. 
parapodium (par-a-po’di-um), ».; pl. parapo- 
dia (-#).  [NL., ¢ Gr, παραπόδιος, at the feet, ¢ 
παρά, beside, + ποίς (ποδ-) -- E. foot.}_ 1. One 
of the unjointed lateral locomotor processes or 
series of foot-stumps, foot-tubercles, or rudi- 
mentary limbs of many worms, as_annelids. 
Perepony exhibit the greatest diversity in the extent to 
which they are developed at the sides of the successive 
segments of annelids, and also in their own sizes and 
shapes; and each parapodium —that is, the right or left 
foot-stump of any one segment— may be divisible into a 
dorsal and a yentral part, the former of which is a noto- 
podium, the latter a neuropodium. The term is gener- 
ally used in the plural, referring either to the right and 
left parapodia of any one segment or to the series of suc- 
cessive parapodia. The processes are so called because 
they are lateral in position, projecting from the sides of 
theworm. Those anterior ones which lie near the mouth 
are sometimes specially modified in size, shape, or direc- 
tion, suggesting the foot-jaws of arthropods. See cuts 
under prestomium, pygidium, and elytrum. 


2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of hymenopterous 
insects of the family Crabronidez, erected by 
Taschenberg in 1869 for a single species from 
Venezuela. 

parapolar (par-a-po’lir), a. [<Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ πόλος, pole: see polar.) In embryol., situated 


beside a pole; not polar.—Parapolar cells, in Di- 
cyemida, those cells of the cortical layer which are situated 
behind the polar cells. 

[< NL. 


parapophysial (par-ap-0-fiz’i-al), a. 
parapophysis + -al.] Pertaining to a para- 
pophysis, or having the character of-such a 
process: as, a parapophysial process; a par- 

x pophysial articulation. 

parapophysis (par-a-pof’i-sis), η. pl. para- 
pophyses (-séz).. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + 
απόφυσις, an offshoot: see apophysis.] The in- 
ferior or (in man) anterior one of two transverse 
processes which may exist on each side of a ver- 
tebra, the superior or posterior one being a dia- 


pophyeis, Parapophyses are not well developed in man, 
and are not usually reckoned among the processes of human 
vertebre ; but in some animals they acquire great size and 
special form, and may serve for costal articulations, See 
vertebra, and cuts under atlas and J | 


parapoplexy (pa-rap’6-plek-si), π. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + αποπληξία, apoplexy: see apoplexy. | 
A stupor or drowsy state resembling apoplexy ; 
false apoplexy. ) 

paraproctium (par-a-prok’ti-um), πα. [NL., < 
Gr. παρά, beside, + πρωκτός, anus.] The con- 
nective tissue around the rectum. 

parapsidal (pa-rap’si-dal), a. [<parapsis} (-id-) 
+ -al.] Pertaining to parapsides: as, a parap- 
sidal suture.— Parapsidal grooves or furrows, two 
deep longitudinal or somewhat curved furrows on the me- 
soscutum of many Hymenoptera. They extend backward 


from the anterior margin, divading the two parapsides from 
the median region. 


arapsis! (pa-rap’sis), ».; pl. parapsides (-si- 
rien) [NL., « Gr. παρά, beside, + arpic, a loop, 
wheel, orbit: see apsis.] In entom., the lateral 
part of the mesoscutum of the thorax, when 
this is separated by suture from the dorsal 


part. The name was given by Macleay, and has been 
used by most later writers, particularly in treating of the 





parapsis 


enopters, in which the parapsides are important in 

classification. They are called plag# scapulares by Hali- 
day, and scapulz by Thomson. 

parapsis? (pa-rap’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ἄψις, a touching.] In pathol., a disor- 
dered sense of touch; paraphia. 

parapteral (pa-rap’te-ral), a. [< parapterum + 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the parapterum, in 
either the entomoloy.cal or the ornithological 
sense of that word. 

parapteron (pa-rap’te-ron), » Same as pa- 
rapterum. 

parapterum (pa-rap’te-rum), 2.3; ha parapte- 
ra (-ri). [NL., also parapteron, < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + πτερόν, wing.} 1. In entom., the third 
one of the three sclerites into which each pleu- 
ron, right and left, or lateral segment of each 
thoracic somite, is divisible, the first and second 
of these sclerites being respectively the epi- 
sternum and the erimeron. Therearea propleural, 


a mesopleural, and a metapleural parapterum on each side 
of an insect’s thorax. See parapleurum. 


2. In ornith., the scapular and adjoining fea- 
thers of the ας 111146}. 
paraquet (par’a-ket), η. Same as parrakeet. 
ee λα fl n. Same as purrakeet. Halliwell. 
ararctalia (par-iirk-ta’li-ii), n. [δι ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + NL. Arctalia, q. ν.] In Z06- 
geog., & prime marine zodlogical division, the 
north temperate realm of the waters of the 
globe. including the various coast-lines between 
the isocrvmes of 44° and 68°, the latter being 


the northern limit of the reef-building corals. 
Pararctalian (par-iirk-ta’li-an),a. [ς Pararc- 


talia + -an.] or pertaining to Pararctalia; 
inhabiting or characteristic of Pararctalia. 
pararectal (par-a-rek’tal), a. [ς Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + NL. rectum: see rectal.| Beside the 
- reetum. 
pararthria (pa-riir’thri-i), η. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ἄρθρον, a joint (articulation): see 
arthritis.| Disorder of articulation of speech. 
parasalpingitis (par-a-sal-pin-ji’tis), ». [NL., 
Gr, παρά, beside, + σάλπιγξ, a tube, + -itis.] 
Inflammation about the Fallopian tubes. 
parasang (par’a-sang),”. [Formerly also para- 
sangue; = F. parasange = Sp. Pg. It. para- 
sanga, < Li. parasanga, < Gr. παρασάγγης, a para- 
sang, < Pers. *parsang, farsang (> Ἐ. sometimes 
farsang, fursung ; Ar. farsekh), a parasang.] A 
Persian measure of nites reckoned by Herod- 
otus at 30 stadia, and thus equivalent to about 
3% English miles. At different times and places, 
however, the parasang has been equivalent to 
30, 40, or 69 Greek stadia. 
parascene (par’a-sén), n. [= It. parascenio, < 
Gr. παρασκήνιον, in pl. παρασκήνια, side-scenes, < 
παρά, beside, + σκηνή, stage, scene: see scene. | 
Same as parascenium. 
parascenium ey n.3 pl. para- 
scenia (-i). [NL.,< Gr. παρασκήνιον, in pl. παρα- 
σκήνια, side-scenes: see parascene.] In class. 
antig., the projecting structure on either side 
of the stage of a theater, including, besides 
apartments, the door or opening (parodos) by 
which the chorus entered the orchestra. 
parasceuastic (par’a-sii-as’tik), a. [ς Gr. παρα- 
σκευαστικός, preparatory, < παρασκενάζειν, prepare 
(ef. παρασκευή, preparation: see parasceve), « 
παρά, beside, + σκευάζειν, prepare, < σκεῦος, a ves- 
sel, σκευή, equipment, ] eparatory. [Rare.] 
Touching the Latin and Greek, and those other learned 


languages, . . . they are the parasceuastick part of learn- 
ing. Corah’s Doom (1672), p. 128. (Latham.) 


parasceve (par’a-sév), ». [< F. parascéve 
= Sp. Pg. It. parasceve, ς LL. parasceve, ς Gr. 
παρασκευή, preparation, < παρά, beside, + σκευή, 

equipment. Cf. parasceuastic.] 1+. Prepara- 

‘tion: in allusion to the specific use (def. 2). 


Why rather, being entering into that presence where I 
shall wake continually and never sleep more, do I not in- 
terpret my continual waking here to be a parasceve and 

, a preparation to that? Donne, Devotions, W orks, ITI. 567. 


Specifically —2. Friday, the day before the He- 
brew sabbath: so named because on that day 
the Hebrews prepare what is necessary for the 
next day; also, what is thus prepared. The name 
_isretained in the Roman Catholic missal as a term for Good 
| τς and is sometimes Towa applied to Thursday 

of Holy Week, or Maundy Thursday. 

‘It was the parasceve, which is the Sabbath-eve. 

Mark xy. 42 (Rheims trans.). 


The sacred towell and the holy eure 
Are ready by, to make the guests all pure; 
go my Alma; yet, ere we receive, 
Fit fit itis we have our Parasceve. 
Who to that sweet bread unprepar’d doth come, 
_ Better he stary'd then but to tast one crumme. 
Herrick, The Parasceve, or Preparation. 
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paraschematic (par’a-ské-mat’ik), a... [< Gr. 
παρά, beside,  σχῆμα, scheme: see schematic.] 
Imitative. 

The growth of these early themes may have been very 
luxuriant, and, as krofessor Curtius expresses it, chiefly 
paraschematic. 

Maz Miiller, Selected Essays, i. 98. (Hneye. Dict.) 
parasecretion (par’a-s6é-kré’shon), n. [< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + E. secretion.] 1. In pathol., 
the production of a secretion of abnormal qual- 
ity.—2. The substance thus secreted, 
paraselene (par’a-se-lé’né), n.; pl. paraselene 
(-né). [= F. paraseléne =Sp. Pg. It. paraselene, 
ς NL. paraselene, < Gr. παρά, beside, + σελήνη, 
the moon.] A bright spot on a lunar halo, pro- 
duced by refraction or reflection from a large 





Paraselenz. 


number of ice-crystals floating vertically; a 
mock moon. Two or more paraselens are generally 
seen at the same time, together with additional arcs or 
bands variously arranged. Paraselene are entirely analo- 
gous to parhelia,. See parhelion. 

paraselenic (par’a-se-len’ik), a. [< paraselene 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a paraselene. ; 

parasinoidal (par’a-si-noi’dal), α. [< Gr. παρά, 
beside, + NL. sinus + -oid + -αἷ.] Lying along- 
side a sinus, as a blood-channel of the brain.— 
Parasinoidal spaces, spaces in the dura mater which 
receive the blood from the cerebral veins before its dis- 

charge into the adjacent superior longitudinal sinus. 

They often contain Pacchionian bodies. 

Parasita (par-a-si'ti), πι. pl. (NL., neut. pl., 
¢ L. parasitus, m., a parasite: see parasite. | 
In zool., parasites; parasitic animals: applied 
to several different groups whose members are 
characterized by their parasitism. (a) In Crusta- 
cea, low parasitic forms, as the siphonostomous and re- 
lated crustaceans, often collectively called also Epizoa, 
and made a class or order of that name. Most of them 
are known as jish-lice. (b) In entom., lice; in Latreille’s 
system, a group of apterous insects, the third order of in- 


sects, corresponding to the Anoplura of Leach. Also Para- 
sitica 


parasital (par’a-si-tal), a. 
Parasitic. 
He saw this parasital monster fixed upon his entrails, 


like the vulture on those of the classic sufferer in mytho- 
logical tales. 


[ς parasite + -al.] 





parasitic 


quent parasites of man and domesticanimals. Very many 
of the lower crustaceans are parasites, especially upon 
fishes, mollusks, etc., and upon one another; while some 
of the highest crustaceans are modified parasites, or com- 
mensals, as the little crabs that live in oyster-shells. 
Among arachnidans, the whole class or order of acarids 
or mites is essentially parasitic, though including many 
forms which lead an independent life. Insects furnish 
many of the parasites, especially of terrestrial animals, 
as vertebrates, and some are parasites of other insects. 
One order of insects, the Anoplura or lice, is thoroughly 
parasitic, and other orders furnish parasitic families or 
genera. Insects and crustaceans both belong to the phy- 
lum Arthropoda, and it may be said that as a rule insects 
furnish the arthropod parasites of land-animals, and crus- 
taceans those of water-animals, or terrestrial and aquatic 
“lice” respectively. Few mollusks are parasitic, but En- 
toconcha mirabilis, a gastropod found in holothurians, is 
an example. Very few vertebrates are parasites, but hags 
(Myxine) bore into fishes, fishes of the genus Fieragfer 
crawl into the intestines of holothurians, and some other 
fishes exhibit a kind of parasitism. Parasites not consti- 
tuting any natural division of animals, it follows that, 
as such, they are not naturally divisible into zodlogical 
groups. They are, however, conveniently called entopar- 
asites or ectoparasites, according as they live in or on their 
hosts, or Entozoa and Epizoa, upon the same grounds. 
According to the extent or degree of their parasitism, they 
are also known as parasites proper and commensals or 
tnquilines (see above). Among the most remarkable par- 
asites are the males of some species which. have their 
own females as hosts, as among cirripeds. Such males are 
known as complemental males, one or more of which are 
carried about by the female in her vulva, they being of 
insignificant size and to all intents and purposes mere 
male parts of her. The above-mentioned parasites are 
exclusive of all those many animals which are. parasitic 
upon plants, as gall-insects and the like ; and also of those 

ds which are parasitic to the extent of laying their eggs 
in other birds’ nests, requiring their progeny to be hatched 
and brought up by foster-parents, as cuckoos\and cowbirds. 
See cuts under Cecrops, Entoniscus, Epizoa, Platypsylia, 
and Stylops. (b) Particularly, an insect which 
lives either upon or within another insect dur- 
ing its earlier stages, eating and usually de- 


stroying its host. Such papeiiog belong mainly to 
the Hymenoptera and to the plata, but there are a few 
coleopters and lepidopters to which the name may be.ap- 
plied. See cut under Antigaster. (¢) In dot.,.a plant 


which grows upon another plant or upon an 
animal, and feeds upon its juices. See para- 
sitic, and eut under Cercospora. 


Fungi have long been divided into two main sections 
founded on their nutritive adaptation. Those which con- 
stitute the first category feed on living organisms, whether 
plants or animals, and are termed parasites. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 356. 


3. In teratol. See autosite.—Auteecious parasite, 
in bot., an organism which goes through the whole course 
of its development on a single host.—Autoxenous par- 
asite, in bot., same as eutecious parasite.—Facultative 

arasite. See facultative-—Hetercecious parasite, in 

ot., same as metecious parasite.— Metcecious parasite, 
in δυο, an organism which passes through the different 
stages of its development on widely different hosts, as 
some of the Uredinales.— Metoxenous parasite, in bot., 
same as metecious parasite.— Obligate parasite, in bot., 
an organism to which a parasitic life is indispensable for 
the full attainment of its development. =$yn. 1. Parasite, 
Sycuphant. The object of the sycephant is to ingratiate 


himself with one who 18 weal’ hy or powerful, and his 


means are especially servility and flattery. ‘Lhe parasite 
gets a maintenance or a more comfortable maintenance 
by living upon one who is richer; there is no suggestion 
as to the means employed, but the word is contemptuous 
as implying a relation of degradation. The derivational 
idea of s:cophant is now quite lost; the secondary use of 
parasite in connection with plant and animal life now af- 
fects the original sense of the relation of human beings. 


Bulwer, What will he Do with it? viii 7. (Davies.) parasitic (par-a-sit’ ik’, a. {= F, parasitique —_ 


parasite (par’a-sit),n. [< F. parasite = Sp. pard- 
sito = Pg. parasito, parasita = It. parassito = 
G. Sw. Dan. parasit, ς L. parasitus, m., parasita, 
f.,< Gr. παράσιτος, one who eats at another’s ta- 
ble, a guest, esp., in a bad sense, a parasite, cf. 
παρασιτεῖν, eat with another, live at another’s 
table, < παρά, beside, + σῖτος, food.] 1. Origi- 
nally, one who frequents the tables of the rich 
and earns his weleome by flattery; hence, a 
hanger-on; a fawning flatterer; a sycophant. 

I will despair, and be at enmity 


With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
A parasite. Shak., Rich. II., ii. 2. 70. 


Outstript thus by a parasite ! a slave, 
Would run on errands, and make legs for crumbs. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 4. 


Specifically—2. (a) In zodl., an animal that 
lives in or on and a+ the expense of another ani- 
mal called technically the host; also, by exten- 
sion, an animal which lives on or with, but not 
at the expense of, its host: in the latter sense, 
more precisely designated inquiline or commensal 


(see these words). There is scarcely any animal that 
may not or does not serve as the host of parasites, and some 
ers are themselves the hosts of other parasites. (See 

rasite.) Parasites form no technical group of ani- 
mals, since representatives of almost any class or order, 
from protozoans to vertebrates, may be parasitic. Most of 
the leading divisions of animals, however, include some 
members, whether genera, families, orders, or even classes, 
whose habit is extensively or exclusively parasitic. Thus, 
among protozoans, the Gregarinida are parasites. Among 
worms. many families, some orders, or even classes, are 
entirely parasitic, furnishing the most formidable and fre- 


Sp. Pg. parasitico = It. parassitico, < L. parasi- 
ticus, < Gr. παρασιτικός, parasitic, < παράσιτος, a 
parasite: see parasite.] 1. Of the nature of a 
parasite; fawning for bread or favors; meanly 
dependent; acting the sycophant; like a para- 
site in any way; of things, secondary; subordi- 
nated to or arising from another thing of the 
same kind. 

The parasitic habit in the souls of men. 

Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 327. 
Specifically—2. In zodl. απᾶ bot., living or 
growing as a parasite; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of parasites. See cut under Oro- 
banche. 

This unnatural sickly-looking plant [bird’s-nest orchis] 
has generally been supposed to be parasitic on the roots 
of the trees under the shade of which it lives, 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 125. 

In certain states of body, indigenous cells will tale on 
new forms of life; and, by continuing to reproduce their 
like, give origin to parasitic growths, such as cancer. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 491. 
3. In philol., attached to a word erroneously or 
by false analogy: thus, din vulgar drownd,.t in 
margent, etc., are. parasitic.—Parasitic bee, in en- 
tom., one of several genera of true bees which are para- 
sites or inquilines in the nests of other bees. Thus, mem- 
bers of the genus Epe lus (of which EF. mercatus is an ex- 
ample} live in the nests of Colletes; of Caclioxys, in the 
cells of Megachile; of Melecta, in the cells of Anthophora ; 
and of Stelis, with Osmia.— Parasitic birds, those birds 
which lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, as the Old 
World cuckoos and the New World cowbirds.—Para- 
sitic currents. Same as Foucault currents. 


parasitic 


When the angular width of the conductor on the arma- 
ture is considerable, it is necessary to adopt measures for 
the prevention of parasitic currents. 

Electric Rev, (Eng.), XX VI. 118. 


Parasitic paans; those plants which grow upon the liv- 
ing parts of other plants, from whose juices they derive 
their nutriment, a circumstance by which they are imme- 
diately distinguished from false parasites, or epiphytes, 
which merely fix or support themselves upon other plants 
without deriving food from them. ‘The mistletoe is a 
familiar example of a true parasite. Parasitic plants are 
very numerous, and belong to various divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. See parasitism of fungi upon alge, 
under Lichenes; of fungi upon phanerogams, under host2, 
and heterceecism. See also obligate parasite(under parasite), 
facultative parasite. and facultative saprophyte (under fac- 
wltative).— Parasitic twin, in teratol. See autosite. 

Parasitica (par-a-sit’i-ka), ». pl. [NL., neut. 
a of L. parasiticus, parasitic: see parasitic. ] 

. The Parasita as a group of hemipterous in- 
sects; the true lice, family Pediculidg, suborder 
Anoplira.—2. A series or subsection of hy- 
menopterous insects, comprising the Cynipi- 

dx, Evaniidz, Ichneumonide, Braconidae, Chal- 

cididz, and Proctotrupide. It corresponds’ nearly 

with Latreille’s subsection Entemophaga, but the latter 

also included the Chrysididz. Hartig, 1837. 


parasitical (par-a-sit’i-kal), a. [< parasitic + 
-αἷ.] Same as parasitic. 

I shall spend no more waste Papen to refute this palpa- 
ble errour, so confidently asserted by tee court di- 
rectors. Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 129. 

parasitically (par-a-sit’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parasite. (a) Ina flattering or wheedling 
manner; by dependence on another. Sir 7’. Herbert, Trav- 
els, p. 177. (0) In, on, or at the expense of another: as, to 
live parasitically. 

They [Myxomycetes] grow parasitically upon decayed 
wood, bark, heaps of decaying leaves, pages η etc. 

W. B. Carpenter; Micros., § 322. 
-parasiticalness (par-a-sit’i-kal-nes), n. The 
character of being parasitical. Bailey, 1727. 


[Rare.]. 
parasiticidal (par-a-sit’i-si-dal), a. [< para- 
siticide + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a parasiticide. 
Any parasiticidal influence. Science, X. 41. 
parasiticide (par-a-sit’i-sid), η. anda. [= F. 
parasiticide, < L. parasitus, parasite, + -cida, < 
cedere, kill.} I, π. That which destroys para- 
sites; any agent or material means of killing 
parasites, as an insecticide, a vermifuge, etc. 
_ Thedestruction of the parasite within theintestinal canal 
by any of the parasiticides which are found to destroy it 
outside of the body appears impracticable. 
New York Med. Jour., XL. 454. 
x Al. a. Parasiticidal; destructive to parasites. 
parasitism (par’a-si-tizm),”. [=F . parasitisme 
= Pg. parasitismo; as parasite + -ism.] 1. A 
habitual living on or at the expense of another; 


parasitic condition, tendency, or habits; astate 


of dependency on the favor or good offices of 
another. 
Their high notion, we rather believe, falls as low as 


court parasitism, ager all men to be servants but 
the king. Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


The southern Irish nature, by the luxuriance of its fail- 


ings, becomes a ready prey and a docile victim of asocial - 


ana political parasitism that tends to eat all manliness out 
_of the character. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XL. 208. 


The American cuckoo is neither in his note nor in his 
tendency to parasitism as striking a bird as his foreign 
cousin, .. The American, VIII, 268. 


Specifically —2, In zodl. and bot., the vital rela- 
tion which a parasite bears to its host; parasitic 


infestation. | It is a remarkable fact in biology that 
parasitism infallibly entails retrograde metamorphosis, de- 
generation, or degradation of the type of structure which 
would be normal to the organism were it not parasitic. 
Thus, parasitic members of groups of insects which are 
normally winged lose their wings and suffer other modifi- 
cations of structure, Among crustaceans parasitism re- 
sults in the most grotesque shapes imaginable— mere 
caricatures, as it were. Mouth-parts, limbs, and other 
appendages are usually reduced to mere suckers, hooks, 
or other devices for holding to the host, or even to pro- 
cesses like rootlets of plants, deeply penetrating the sub- 
stance of the host. In many parasites of comparatively 
high organization, as tapeworms, there is no proper diges- 
tive system, nor any alimentary canal, the creature being 
nourished by soaking in the juices of its host. Hence, 
morphological characters resulting from parasitic adap- 
tation are essentially degradational, or vestigial, although 
they have practically much the same classificatory or 
taxonomic significance which attaches to a corresponding 
amount of morphological difference in organisms which 
lead independent existences. 


parasitize (par’a-si-tiz),v.t.; pret. and pp. para- 
sitized, ppr. parasitizing. [ς far sete + -ize. | 
In zo0l., to infest or make a host of (another 
animal), as a parasite. | 
This Lernea is luminous at night-time, and fish parasi- 
tized are termed Janthorn-sprats. Day. 
parasitoid (par’a-si-toid), a. [< Gr. παράσιτος, 
a parasite, + εἶδος, form.] Same as para- 
sitic, 
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parasitological (par-a-si-td-loj’i-kal), a. [< par- 
asitolog-y + -ic-al.] Concerning parasites as 
objects of science; pertaining to parasitology. 

parasitologist (par’a-si-tol’6-jist), n. [< para- 

sitolog-y + -ist.] One who studies parasites, or 
is. versed in parasitology. 

parasitology (part arsictal’ Sit) π. [< Gr. παρά- 
aiToc, 8 parasite, + -doyia, < λέγειν, Speak: see 
-ology.| The natural history of parasites; the 
science or study of parasitism. 

parasitotropic (par’a-si-td-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. 
παράσιτος, a parasite, + -τροπικός < τρέπειν, 
turn.] Noting a drug which acts chiefly upon 
the pathogenic micro-organisms of a specific 
disease rather than upon the organs or tissues 
of the body. 

parasol (par’a-sol),”. [ς F. parasol = Sp. Pg. 
parasol = Ὁ. G. Sw. Dan. parasol, < It. parasole, 
a parasol, sunshade, « parare, guard (see parel), 
+ sole,< L. sol, sun: see parryand Sol.] A light 
umbrella carried by women to shield their faces 


from the sun’s rays; a sunshade.—Parasol mush- 
room, an edible mushroom, Lepiota procera, having a 
light red-brown obtusely obconic, or at length campanu- 
late, fleshy pileus, from three to seven inches broad. 


parasol (par’a-sol), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parasoled 
or parasolled, ppr. parasoling or parasolling. [< 
parasol, π.] ‘To shade with or as with a par- 
asol; shelter from the sun’s rays; supply with 
8 parasol. . 

Par anoreieey (par’a-sol-ant),». A leaf-carrying 
ant. 

parasolette (par’a-s0-let’),». [< parasol + dim. 
-οίίο.] A diminutive parasol. Jmp. Dict. 

parasol-fir (par’a-sol-fér), n. A Japanese fir- 
tree, Sciadopitys verticillata. 

parasphenoid (par-a-sfé’noid), n. and α. [< 
Gr. παρά, beside, + E. sphenoid.]) I, n. 1. A 
long azygous μή κοσηναροῦ membrane-bone 
extending in midline lengthwise beneath the 
base of the skull in Sauropsida, along the course 
of the sphenoid bone proper. It forms part of 
the so-called rostrum or beak of the skull.—2. 
A median unpaired bone underlying the skull 
of amphibians and fishes, articulating with the 
yomer in front and with several. bones behind. 





Vo 

Longitudinal Vertical Section of Skull of Pike (Έτος luctus), show- 
ing x x x, the huge parasphenoid ; y, small basisphenoid ; Vo, vomer ; 
P, pituitary fossa; SYC, PVC, anterior and posterior semicircular 
canals; V, V/I/, exits of fifth and eighth nerves; /7, frontal; z, ali- 
sphenoid; Pr0O, prodtic ; SO,supraoccipital ; 54Ο, epiotic; ZO, exoc- 
cipital; BO, basioccipital. 


This has been homologized by some authors with the true 
vomer of Sauropsida. See def. 1, and cuts under Lepido- 
stren and Anura. 


The anterior half of the parasphenoid is a slender style, 
widening out where it comes to underlie the brain-case. 
Geol. Jour., XLV. i. 113. 
ΤΙ. a. Lying under or alongside the sphenoid ; 
of or pertaining to the parasphenoid, in either 
sense; parasphenoidal. 
parasphenoidal (par’a-sfé-noi’dal), a. [< para- 
sphenoid + -αἶ.] Same as parasphenoid. 
Parasphex (par’a-sfeks), n. [NL., < Gr. παρά, 
beside, + o¢7§,a wasp.] Asynonym of Enodia. 
Parastacide (par-as-tas’i-dé), x. pl. [NL.,; < 
Parastacus + -idz.} A family of fluviatile craw- 
fishes in which the first abdominal somite is not 
appendaged, and the apices of the podobranchie 
are not differentiated into a branchial plume 
and a well-developed lamina. ‘The family belongs 
to the southern hemisphere, and contains the genera A sta- 
copsis, Cherops, Engzus, Paranephrops, Parastacus, and 
rt stacoides, thus collectively distinguished from Potamobi- 
& 


parastacine (pa-ras’ta-sin), a. 
+ -inel.] 
Huszley. 

Parastacus (pa-ras’ta-kus), η. [NL. (Huxley, 
1878), < Gr. παρά, beside, + ἀστακός, a crawfish: 
see Astacus.] The name-giving genus of Pa- 
rastacidz. Two species are P, brasiliensis and 
Ῥ. pilimanus. +: 

parastas (pa-ras’tas), .; pl. parastades (-ta- 
déz). [L.,< Gr. παραστάς, a pillar or post at the 
entrance of a building, a pilaster, «παρίστασθαι, 
stand beside, παριστάναι, put beside, put aside, 
< παρά, beside, + ἱστάναι, stand. ] arch., 8 
pilaster; specifically, an anta. 

The parastades or antee, which are customary in the Greek 
temples, and merely fulfilled in them an artistic purpose, 
have been used here principally for constructive reasons. 

Schliemann, Troja (trans. ), p. 80, 


[ς Parastacus 
Of or pertaining to the Parastacide. 





paratactic 


parastemon (par-a-sté’mon), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
παρά, about, + στήµων, the warp of a web (in 
mod. bot. astamen).] Same as staminodium. 

parasternal, (par-a-stér’nal), a. [ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + στέρνον, breast-bone.] Lying along- 
side the sternum or breast-bone, in the direc- 
tion. of its long axis.— Parasternal line. See line2. 
— Parasternal region, the region in the front of the 


chest between the border of the sternum and the paraster- 
nal line. 


parastichy (pa-ras‘ti-ki), πι: pl. parastichies 
(-kiz). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, about, + στίχος, a row, 
rank, line.] In bot., a set of certain secondary 
spirals or oblique ranks which wind around 
the axis in opposite directions when the inter- 
nodes are short and the leaves approximate or 
overlap, as the scales of cones. 

Two sets of secondary spirals (Parastichies), crossing 
each other at an acute angle, may be observed on the stem 
when the leaves are closetogether. Bessey, Botany, p. 151. 

parastigma (par-a-stig’mi), ».; pl. parastig- 
mata (-ma-tii). (NL. ς Gr, ane beside, 4 
στίγµα, & prick, spot: see stigma.] In entom., 
a chitinous spot on the wings of some insects, 
as in dragon-flies between the costal and post- 
costal veins of the forewings. 

parastigmatic (par’a-stig-mat’ik), a. 


[ς NL. 

arastigma (-stigmat-) + -ic.| _ Situated beside 

e stigma of an insect’s wing; of or pertain- 
ing to the parastigma. 

Parasuchia (par-a-sii’ki-ii), αι, pl. ων < Gr. 
παρά, beside, + σοῦχος, a crocodile.] A group 
of extinct reptiles of Triassic age, having am- 
phiccelous vertebrm, the palate open anterior- 
ly for the nares, the coracoid bone short and 
reaching the sternum, and the ribs two-headed. 
It has been considered as either an order or a suborder of 
Crocodilia, or as a suborder of theromorphs. It contains 
the family Belodontidz. Contrasted with Husuchia and 
Mesosuchia. 

parasuchian (par-a-si’ki-an), a. and ». [< 
Parasuchia + -απ.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Parasuchia, or having their characters: as, a 
parasuchian reptile. 

ΤΙ. ». A reptile of the group Parasuchia; a 
belodontid. Ν Sis) 
arasynaxis (par’a-si-nak’sis), n.; pl. parasy- 
pi ey LL., ς LGr. ο... ini 
legal meeting, < Gr. zapd, beside, + LGr. σύναξις: 
see synaxis.| In civil law, a conventicle or un- 
lawful meeting. Wharton. 
parasynesis (par-a-sin’e-sis), Αα. [NL., ς Gr. 
Tapacvvecic, & misunderstanding, παρά, beside, 
+ σύνεσις, understanding, intelligence: see syn- 
esis.] A misunderstanding or misconception of 
a word, all of which is present, as when Chinese 
is supposed to be a plural, and capable of fur- 
nishing Chinee.in the singular number. S. δ. 
Haldeman, ο. of Etymology, p. 31. p 
parasynovitis (par-a-sin-0-vi'tis), η. mn 
Gr. eon Sse ger NL. synovia + -itis.] In- 
flammation in the immediate neighborhood of 
a joint. ) 
parasynthesis (par-a-sin’the-sis), ». [Να < 
Gr. παρασύνθεσις, explained as ‘‘the composition 
of a preposition with a verb beginning with a 
vowel,” ςπαρασύνθετος, formed froma compound; 
see parasyntheton and synthesis.| The prinei- 
ple of formation of parasyntheta; combined 
composition and derivation. 

parasynthetic (par ’a-sin-thet’ik), a. and n. 
[< parasynthet-on + -ic.] Ἱ. a, Pertaining to 
parasynthesis or parasyntheta. 

That species of word-creation commonly designated as 
parasynthetic. Amer, Jour, Phitlol., V. 187. 

II. x. A parasyntheton, or word formed by 
parasynthesis. 

parasyntheton (par-a-sin’the-ton), n.; pl. para- 
syntheta (-ti). [NL., ς Gr. παρασύνθετος, formed 
from a compound, ¢ παρά, beside, + σύνθετος, 
put together: see synthesis.| A word made by 
a combined process of derivation and of com- 
position with a particle; especially, a denomi- 
native verb involving composition with a pre- 
fix: for example, demonetize; French déborder, 
overflow; Spanish apedrar, pelt with stones. 

In examining the means that were adopted by the mod- 
ern languages to supply this important deficiency in ver- 
bal derivatives [from Romance languages], we fall upon a 
batch of these parasyntheta that are striking for their 
originality in formation and often in use. 

Amer, Jour, Philol., V. 187. 


paras hilitic (par-a-sif-i-lit’ik), a. [< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + NL. syphilis: see syphilitic. ] 


Pertaining in an indirect or remote way to 


xSyphilis: applied. to certain diseased conditions. 
paratactic (par-a-tak’tik), a. 


[ς paratazis, 
after tactic.] Of or pertaining to parataxis ; 
characterized by parataxis. H. Sweet. 


9 


paratactical 


paratactical (par-a-tak’ti-kal), a. 
tactic + -al.] Same as paratactic . 
paratactically (par-a-tak’ti-kal-i), adv. 
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[ς para- paratyphlitis (par’a-tif-li’tis),;n.  [NL.,< Gr. 
παρά, beside, + τυφλός, blind (with ref. to cx- 
cum), + -itis. Cf. typhlitis.], Inflammation of 
cordance with or by parataxis. the connective tissue behind the cecum. 
paratarsial (par-a-tiir’si-al), a. [< paratar- para-umbilical (par’a-um-bil’i-kal), a. 
sium + -al.] Of or'pertaining to the paratar- παρά, beside, + Li wmbilicus, umbilicus: see 
sium. umbilical.) Situated or occurring in the neigh- 
paratarsium (par-2-tiir’si-um), n.; pl. para- borhood or by the side of the umbilicus. 
tarsia (-8). [{NL.,< Gr: παρά, beside, + ταρσός, parauchenium (par-d-ké’ni-um), n.; pl. parau- 
the sole of the foot: see tarsus.) In ornith., chenia (-Ἁ). [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + αὐχήν, 
the side of the tarsus, as distinguishedfromthe neck: see auchenium.] In ornith.; the side of 
acrotarsium: correlated with paradactylum, the neck; the lateral cervical region... [Little 
paratartaric (par’a-tiir-tar’ik),a. [<Gr.apa, used.] 
beside, near to, + E. tartaric.) Resembling parauntert, adv. 
or eke ie tartaric acid.— Paratartaric acid, leat i) [Αι ro 
racemic acid. See racemic. aravail (par-a-val’), a. so paravaile ; : 
parataxis (par-a-tak’sis), m. [NL., ¢Gr, παρά- PS araval, Mar aval, below, < par » by {ς Ly per, 


In ac- 


Same as peraunter for perad- 


[< Gr. | 


ταξις, a placing side by side, « παρατάσσει», place 
beside, ς παρά, beside, + τάσσειν, arrange: see 
tactic.) In gram., the ranging of propositions 
one after another without connectives, as the 
corresponding judgments present themselves to 
the mind without marking their dependence or 
relations on'each other by way of consequence 
or the like. It is opposed to syntax and hypo- 
taxis. i jus 

There can hardly be a doubt thatin reporting speech or 
thought, all languages at first made use of the direct 
method, putting the actual words of the speech or thought 
after the verb of saying or thinking, without a connecting 


word; in other words, the first construction in such sen- 
tences was that of parataxis. Amer. Jour. Philol., Υ. 221. 


parathesis (pa-rath’e-sis), ».; pl. paratheses 
(-séz). [< Gr. παράθεσις, a placing side by side, 


uxtaposition, < παρατιθέναι, put beside, 
beside, + τιθέναι, put, place, ς θέσις a placing: 
see thesis.] 1. In gram., apposition, or the 
placing in the same case of two or more nouns 
which explain or characterize one another.— 
2. The setting side by side of things of equiv- 
alent grade: used by some philologists of mon- 
osyllabic or isolating language.—3, In rhet.,a 

enthetical notice, generally of something to 

afterward expanded.—4., In the Gr. Ch., a 
prayer uttered by a bishop over converts or 
catechumens. 


παρά, 


through), + aval, below, downward, < L. ad val- 
lem, to the valley: see avale, Cf. paramount, of 
opposite meaning.] Inferior; lowest: in feudal 
law, applied to the lowest tenant holding under 
a mean or mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant in capite, who holds immediately of the 
sovereign. | 

The king therefore was styled lord paramount ; A. was 
both tenant and lord, or was a mesne lord, and B. was 
called tenant paravail, or the lowest tenant, being he 


who was supposed to make avail or pan of the.land, 
Blackstone, Com., IT. v. 


paravantt, paravauntt, adv. [ς OF. (and F.) 


paravant, before, < par, by (< L. per, through), 
+ avant, before: see avant-, avaunt!.] First; 
beforehand; in front. | 

Tell me some markes by which he may appeare, 


If chaunce I him encounter paravaunt. 
, FE. Q., IIL. ii, 16. 


paraxial (pa-rak’si-al), a. [« Gr. παρά, beside, 


L. axis, axis: see axisl, axial.) In.zool. and 
anat., situated on either side of the long axis 
of the body; lying laterally to the right or left 
of the spinal :column: opposed to epazial and 
hypaxial: as, the paraxial processes of vertebrae. 


i ta v. and η. See parel. 


Tazoa (par-a-z0'H), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + (gov, an animal,] .The sponges, Spon- 
giozoa or Porifera, regarded as a prime division 


parathetic (par-a-thet’ik), a. [< parathesis 
(-thet-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of parathesis; placed in apposition, as two or 
more nouns. | | 

paratomial (par-a-t6’mi-al), a. [< paratomium 
+ -al.] Lying alongside the tomia of a bird’s 


of the animal kingdom, of equal rank with Pro- 
tozoa and Metazoa; Sollas. 
parazoan (par-a-z0’an), a. and.n.. [ς Parazoa 
+.-an.] I, a. Of or-pertaining to the.Parazoa. 
II, ». A member of the Parazoa. : 


Parce (pir’sé), π. pl. 


bill: specifically applied to the paratomium. 
paratomium (par-a-td’mi-um), ”.; pl. parato- 
mia (-i). [NL., < Gr. rapa, beside, + NL. tomé- 
um, q.v.] In ornith., the side of the upper 
mandible, in any way distinguished from the 
eulmen and the tomium, between which it ex- 
zvends. Illiger; Sundevall. See tomium, 
paratonic (par-a-ton’ik), a. (Cf. Gr. παράτο- 
“voc, stretched out beside or along, < παρατείνει», 
stretch out beside or along, produce, «παρά, be- 
side, + τείνειν, stretch.} Arresting or retarding 
plant movement or growth: a term proposed by 
achs, in 1865, to characterize the variations in 
intensity of light which produce the movements 
of waking and sleeping (nyctitropism) in plants, 
in contradistinction to héliotropism. Tt is the 
‘increasing a of light in the morning which induces 
the waking of the leaves, and the decreasing intensity in 
whe evening which induces the closing or nocturnal posi- 
ion of the leaves, whereas in the heliotropic curving of 
‘motile organs it is the constant influence of light which 
effects the: turning. As’ employed by other vegetable 
iologists, the word implies also the retarding influence 
of ‘upon growing organs, in distinction from the pho- 
¢ Or stimulating effect upon leaves. That is, in 
leaves éxposed for a protracted ‘period to darkness the 
—— arrested, but they have the αν νως of growth 
restored on exposure to light, whereas all growing organs 
grow more rapidly in darkness than in light, this effect 
of Ας ΑΜΡΑ α growth being termed the paratonic 
The: power of movement, whether spontaneous or para- 
tonic, may be temporarily suspended by certain external 
conditions. eye i Bessey, Botany, p. 198. 
paratonically (par-a-ton’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
paratonic manner; so as to manifest a para- 
tonic effect. blur 
Cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected para- 
tonically by light. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 123. 
paratori,”. [< Lh. parator, a preparer, con- 
triver, < L, parare, prepare: see parel.] Απ 
apparitor. ; , 
_ Youshall be summon’d by a host of Parators ; hall 
be sentenc’d in the spiritual court, signe 
| Dryden, Spanish Friar, iv. 
paratory (par’d-t6-ri), n.; pl. paratories (iz). 
[ς ML. paratorium, < L. parare, prepare.) A 
place where any preparation is made; a church 
vestry or sacristy. 
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parbake (piir’ bak), ο, ¢. 


parboil (piir’ boil), v. ¢. 


might, have done, they should have 


parbreak} (pir’brak), v. 


parazonium iponeradind-am), n.3 pl. parazonia 


(-i). [NL., ς π, παραζώνια, also παραζωνίδιον, 
a dagger worn at the girdle, « παρά, beside, + 
ζώνη, girdle: see zone.] In Gr. archeol., a dag- 
ger worn at the girdle. 

Bithynia seated, holding two spears and parazonium. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Ῥ. 444. 

[Irreg. < par- + bake, 
after the supposed analogy of parboil.] To bake 
partially; overheat. 

Everything was so hot and so glaring that very few peo- 


ple were about; a few par-baked figures went by. | 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Dymond, vi. 


parbleu (pir-blé’), interj. [F.] A corruption 


of par Diew (‘by God’: see pardy): used as an 
exclamation or minced oath. 
[Formerly also perboil; 
ς ME. parboylyn, < OF. parbouillir, boil thor- 
oughly, < LiL. perbullire, boil thoroughly, < L. 
er, thoroughly, + bullire, bubble: see Ρο”. 
ime word has been taken to mean ‘partly boil,’ 
as if < part + boil2. Hence, recently, parbake.] 
1+. To boil thoroughly. | 
Pourbouillir [¥.], to parboile throughly. Cotgrave. 
’Tis nobody’s fault but yours ; for an’ you had done as you 
een parboiled and 
baked too, every mother’s son, ere they should come in. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in: his Humour, iv. 1. 
My liver’s parboiled like Scotch holly-bread. 
: | Webster, White Devil, v. 2. 
2..To boil slightly or in a moderate degree; 
half-boil. 
r ϱ bullio, Cath. parbullio. 
ee οκ ρκηρίς ΗΡΑ ον Ρατυ., p. 882. 
They (the Samoydes] are of reasonable stature, browne, 
actiue, warlike, eate raw meate, or a little perboiled with 


bloud, Oile, or a little water which they drinke. 
191, 6 Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 742. 


[Also perbreak, par- 
brake, perbrake; < ME. parbraken; ¢ par- for 
er-, through (ef. parboil), + break.] 1. intrans, 
o vomit. 
And virulently dysgorged, 


As though ye wolde parbrake. 
” * Skelton, Poems (ed. Dyce), IT. 77. 


When to my great annoyance, and almost parbreaking, 
I have seene any of these silly creatures. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 


parcaset, adv. 
parceitt, η. 





parcel 


II, trans. To vomit; belch forth; vent. 
-His goldbright shield fire perbrakes. Phaer, Aineid, x. 


Come, snake-trest Sisters, com, ye dismall Elves, .. . 
Com, parbreak heer your foul, black, banefull gall. 
‘© Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
When he hath parbrak’d his grieved mind. 
Bp. Hail, Satires, I. v. 9. 


parbreak} (pir’brak),n. [< parbreak,v.] Vomit. 


Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. i. 20. 


parbuckle(pir’ buk-l),”. [Appar.< par2, equal, 


+ buckle2, v.] A device for raising or lowering 
a heavy body, as a cask, gun, etc., along an in- 
clined plane or vertical surface. A bight ofa rope 


is made round a post or other secure fastening at the level 
to which the object is to be raised or from which it is to 





Parbuckle. 


be lowered. ‘The. two ends of the rope are then passed 
under the object and brought over it, and are hauled or 
slackened together to raise or lower the object as may be 
required, the object itself acting as a movable pulley. The 
name is also applied to a sling made with a rope, as shown 
at α in the cut. 


parbuckle (pir’ buk-l), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. par- 


buckled, ppr. parbuckling. . [< parbuckle,n.] Te 
hoist or lower by means of a parbuckle. 
[L., the Fates, pl. of 


Parca: perhaps < ν par of par(t-)s, part, lot; 
partiri, divide: see part. } The atin name of 


the Fates. See fate, 5. 


See percase. 
[ME., ς OF. *parceit, «Ι.. Her pepe 
tum, perception: see percept. Cf. conceit, deceit, 
ete.]) Perception; perceptivity. 
It passid my parcett,.and my preifis also, 
How so wondirffull werkis wolde haue an ende. 
Richard the Redeless, Ῥτο]., 1. 17. 


parcel (pir’ sel, usually par’sl), π. [< ME, par- 


cel, parcell, parcelle, percel, < OF. parcelle, par- 
cele, f., also parcel, m., F'. parcelle, f., a small 
piece or part, a parcel, a particle, = Pg. par- 
cella = It. particella, < ML. particella, contr. 
parcella (after F.), a parcel, dim. of L. parti- 
cula, particle: see particle.) 1. A part, either 
taken separately or belonging to a whole. (a) A 
share ; a portion. : 
Litel loueth he that lorde that lent hym al that blisse, 
That thus parteth with the pore agperee whan hym nedeth. 
iers Plowman (B), x. 68. 
‘Thou shalt shryve thee of alle thy synnes to o man, and 
nat a parcel too man, and a parcel to another. 
: Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Having receiy’d amongst his allotted parcels certain pre- 
tious truths of such an orient lustre as no Diamond can 
equall,- Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 
(b) A separable, separate, or distinct part or portion or sec- 
tion, as of land. 
Abraham seith that he seigh holy the Trinite, 
‘Thre persones in parcelles departable fro other, 
And alle thre but ο god thus Abraham me taugte. 
we Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 26. 
Naomi, that is come.again out of the country of Μοοῦ, 
selleth a parcel of land. Ruth iv. 3. 
_ [have one parcel of land called Upper Crabtreewent, con- 
taining about twelve acres. 
Winthrop, Hist. N ew England, ΤΙ. 438. 
(c) A constituent or integral part: used frequently in the 
phrase part and parcel. 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath. 
. a Shak., C. of E., ν. 1. 106. 
Nothing parcel of the world is demed to man’s inquiry 
and invention. © Bacon, Advancemeuit of Learning, i. 9. 
Being parcel of the common mass, 
And destitute of means to raise themselves, 
They sink, and settle lower than they need. 
Cowper, Task, v. 247. 
Granada, as we have seen, was placed under the sceptre 
of Castile, governed by the same laws, and represented in 
its cortes, being, in the strictest sense, part and parcel of 
the kingdom. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 








parcel 


Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 
Whittier, Barefoot Boy. 


All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 
(4) A fragment; piece; bit. 
Olyves sum in rootes graffe, and rende 


Hem after out with parcel/s of the roote. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T.'8.), p. 141. 
Why, what parcel of man hast thou lighted on for a mas- 
ter? B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


More beautiful the prospect of that building which is all 
visible at one view than what discovers itself to the sight 
by parcels and degrees. . 

Fuller, Worthies, Canterbury, II. 185. 


England about to be divided into little parcels, like a 
chess-board ! Sydney Smith, Το Lord Holland, 


(e) An item or particular; a detail. 
I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 36, 
2. An indefinite number, quantity, or measure 
forming a group, mass, or lot: as, a parcel of 
fools; a parcel of rubbish. 
They bought allso a parcell of goats, which they distrib- 


uted at home as they saw neede & occasion. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 209. 


Now, don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and 
retend that the oaths we make free with in this land of 
iberty of ours are our own. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 12, 
I think the English a parcel of brutes; and I'll go back 
to France as fast as I can. Miss Burney, Evelina, xiv. 

Why are they [painters] to be be-knighted, like a parcel 
of aldermen ? Thackeray, Char. Sketches, The Artists. 
3. A number of things wrapped or otherwise 
put up together; a package, containing a num- 
ber of articles or a single one; a small bundle. 

I received that choice Parcel of Tobacco your Servant 

brought me. Howell, Letters, iv. 46 
If you wanted to send a parcel to anywhere in the coun- 
try, you confided it to κών. of the coach, 
. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 6. 
4, pl. In law, that part of a deed or conveyance 
which deseribes the property conveyed, toge- 
ther with the boundaries thereof, in order to its 
easy identification.—5, Same as parceling, 1. 
—Bill of parcels. See bill3.—Parcel post (parcels- 
post), that department of the post-office business. of the 
nited Kingdom which deals with parcels up to 11 
pounds in weight. There is parcel post between the 
United States and various foreign governments, and a zone 
system for the United States went into effect Jan. 1, 1918. 


parcel (piir’sel), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parceled or 
parcelled, ppr. parceling or pareelling. [< F. 
parceller, parcel; from the noun.] 1. To di- 
vide into parts or portions: generally with out. 

These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 


Our time was parcelled out in a succession of tasks. 
Goldsmith, Proper Enjoyment of Life. 


Smooth slate 
In square divisions parcelled out. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, i. 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down, 
And the broad woodland parcell’d into farms. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
2. To particularize; specify. 
What a wounding shame is this, 
. - . that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy ! 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 163. 
3. To cover with strips of canvas; wrap with 
parceling. 
parcel (pir’sel), adv. [ς ME. parcel; an ellip- 
tical use of parcel, n., for in parcel, like part, 
adv., for in part. Cf. parcelly.) Partly; in 
part; partially; to some extent. 
Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet... 
to marry me. Shak., 2 Hens 1V., ii. 1. 94. 


He is parcel lawyer, and in my conscience much of their 
religion. Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


Beat not your brains to understand their parcel-greek, 
parcel-latin gibberish. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 60. 


The principal personage is Marcelia. parcel witch, wholly 
shameless, , Span. Lit., I. 242. 
parceled, parcelled (piir’seld), a. [< parcel 
+ -ed.] Partial; not general. Schmidt. 
Alas! I am the mother of these moans! 
Their woes are parcell’d, mine are general, 
Shak., Rich. IIL, ii, 2, 81. 
parceling, parcelling (piir’sel-ing), π. [Ver- 
bal n. of parcel, v.} 1. Naut., long narrow 
strips of can- 2 
vas, generally 
tarred, wound 
spirally about 
a rope so.as to 
give a smooth 





Sa 


A Rope Wormed and Partly Parceled. 


Se συ -- 
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surface, Also parsling.—2. Naut.,the process 
of wrapping or winding a rope with parceling, 
or tarred strips of canvas. 
parceling-machine (pir’sel-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
1. A press in which yarn, cloth, wool, ete., are 
bundled compactly for tying.—2. A machine 
in which strips of canvas or cloth are coated 
with tar to prepare them for wrapping or wind- 
ing around ropes. .l. H. Knight. 
parcelizet (piir’sel-iz), v. t [< parcel, n., + -ize.] 
To divide; distribute; parcel. | 
Greatnes and glory of a well-Rul’d State 
Is not extinguisht nor extenuate 
By being parcelliz’d to a plurality 
Of petty Kinglings, of a mean Equality. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
parcellation (piir-se-la’shon), π. [« parcel + 
-ation.| _ Division into parts or parcels; dis- 
tribution. 
Rash as such a parcellation of his troops might seem. 
| The American, IX. 350. 
parcelle}}, ».. A Middle English form of parcel. 
panoallen n A Middle English form of pars- 
ey. 
parcel-lift (pir’sel-lift), ». An elevator or 
dumb-waiter used in shops and warehouses to 
convey packages up or down. [Eng.] 
parcelly} (pir’sel-i), adv. [< ME. parcelly; < 
parcel + -'y2.| Part by part; item by item. 
Parcelly, as the heres of eyes don, 
With teres makyng sprancles manyon, 
Ryght so is Kaymound tormented full sore, 


Sore wepyng, teres making ewermore, 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 4015. 


parcel-maker (pir’sel-ma kér),. Oneof two 
officers of the British exchequer who formerly 
made the parcels of the escheators’ accounts, 
and delivered them to the auditors. 
parcel-mealt} (piir’sel-mél),.adv.. [ME. parcel- 
mele, parcel-mel ; < parcel + -meal, as in drop- 
meal, piecemeal, ete.] Piecemeal; separately ; 
partly; by parts or portions. . 
Thre persons parcel-mele, departable from. other. | 
Piers Plowman (C), XX. 28. 
parcel-office (pir’sel-of’is), n. A place where 
parcels are received for despatch or delivery. 
parcel-paper (piir’sel-pa’pér), ». ‘Any loose- 
textured unsized paper madé or used for wrap- 
ping pereds wrapping-paper. | | 
parcel-post, η. e the phrase parcel post 
under parcel, η. 
parcel-van (pir’sel-van), n. A van for the 
delivery of parcels. [Eng. ] 
parcenary (pir’se-na-ri);m. [Also parcenery ; 
< OF. parcenerie, < parcenier, a parcener: see 
parcener.| In law, coheirship; the holding or 
oecupation of lands of inheritance by two or 
ei ddA Lief It differs from joint tenancy, which is 
created by deed or devise; whereas parcenary or copar- 
cenary is created by the descent. of lands from an ancestor. 
parcenel}, η. A Middle English form of parce- 
ner. 
parcener (pir’se-nér),”.. [< ME. parcener, par- 
soner, also parcenel, ς OF. parcener, parcenier, 
parsonnier, purgonier, pargonnier, pargoner, θίο., 
= Sp. parcionero = Pg. parceiro, < ML.*partitio- 
narius, partionarius, having a share, one having 
a share, ¢ L. partitio(n-) (> OF. paregon, pargon, 
parson, ete.),a sharing, share: see partition. Cf. 
rartner.) In law, a coheir; one who holds lands 
jointly with another or others by descent from 
an ancestor, as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their rep- 


resentatives. In this case all the heirs inherit as par- 
ceners or cohcirs,. The term has been sometimes used to 
indicate female cotenants only. 


We ben parsoneres of reson. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 5. 


So nevertheless that the yonaeat make reasonable 
amends to his parceners for the part which to them be- 
longeth, by the award of good men. 

Lambarde’s Perambulation (1596), p. 575. (Halliwell.) 


These coheirs are then called coparceners; or. for brev- 
ity, parceners only. Blackstone, Com., II. xii. 


parceryt (piir’se-ri), π. [Appar. for *parcelry, 
parcel + -ry, or parcenery, < parcener + -y.] 
Apportionment; allotment. 
This part was to Helenus by wylled parcerye lotted. 
' Stunthurst, Aneid, iii. 
parceyvet, v. A Middle English form of per- 
ceive. 
parch (pirch),v. [ς ME. parchen, paarchen, 
parch; origin uncertain: either (a) a var. form 
and use of perchen, perschen, a rarer form of 
perishen, perischen, perish (in trans. ‘ kill’) (see 
perish1); or (0) a var. form and use of perchen, 
pierce, a rarer form of percen, persen, pierce: 
ef. persant, persaunt, piercing, as used, e. g., of 





parchment. 


sunbeams (see persant); piercing, used of pene- 
trating cold (see pierce).| I. trans. 1. To ex- 
pose to the strong action of fire, but without 
burning; roast (vegetable produce especially) 
partially by rapid expulsion of moisture. 
And he reached her parched corn, and she did eat. 
Ruth ii. 14. 
Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched pea. 
Haliburton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker, xxv. 
2. To dry up; dry to extremity or to the point 
of burning: as, the sun’s rays parch the ground; 
parched with thirst. 
Nor entreat the north 


To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 
And comfort me with cold. Shak,, K. John, v. 7. 40. 


The brandish’d sword of God . ... with torrid heat, 


And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 
' Milton, P. L., xii. 636. 


Parched with heat and dust, they were soon distressed 
by excessive thirst. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 
πα Singe, Sear, etc. See scorch. 

. intrans. To become very dry; be scorched. 
We were better fet in Afric sun 
e 


Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 370. 


A heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, anda parching tongue. 
Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
parchedness (piir’ched-nes), n. The state of 
being parched or dried up. 
Neither sheep nor shepherd is to be seen there, but only 
a waste, silent solitude, and one uniform parchedness and 
vacuity. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, i. 31. 
parcheesi, x. See pachisi. 
parchemint, parchemynt, 7. Obsolete forms of 
parchment. 
parchemin (pir’she-min), ο. # [ς F..parche- 
min, parchment: see parchment.] Το convert 
into parchment or a substance akin to. parch- 
ment, as paper or cotton, by soaking it in dilute 
sulphurie acid. [Rare.] 
The more readily a fibre is parchemined by the action 
of sulphuric acid, the more difficult it will become to ni- 
trate the same ; and the lesssulphuric acid acts, . . . the 


more nitric acid comes into play. 
issler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 123. 


parcheminert, ». [ME., ς OF. parcheminier, 
also parcheminour, ς ML. pergamenarius, a 
maker or seller of parchment, ς pergamena, 
parchment: see parchment.] A maker or seller 
of parchment. 
The Parchemyners and Bokebynders. 
York Plays (title), p. 56. 
parchingly (piir’ching-li), adv. In a parching 
manner; so as to parch. 
parchisi, η. See pachisi. 
parchment (pirch’ment), ». [ς ME. parche- 
ment, perchment (with excrescent { as in other 
Teut. languages), usually parchemin, parche- 
myn, perchemin,< OF. parchemin, perchemin, par- 
camin, F', parchemin = Sp. pergamino = Pg. per- 
gaminho = It. pergamena = D.perkament = MLG. 
perment, permet, permint= OHG. permint, per- 
ment, permit, bermint, berment, bermit, pirmit, bir- 
mint=MHG, pergement, pergmit, G. pergament = 
Sw. Dan. pergament, ς Li. pergaména, pergamina 
(also in full charta Pergamena, ‘paper of Perga- 
mum’),<¢ Gr. Περγαμηνή, parchment, lit. ‘paper of 
Pergamum,’ prop. adj. (se. διφθέρα, ‘skin of Per- 
gamum,’ or χάρτη, ‘paper of Pergamum’), fem. 
of Περγαμηνός (> Li. Pergaménus), of Pergamum, 
Πέργαμος, Πέργαμον, Pergamus, Pergamum, a 
city of Mysia in Asia Minor, whence parchment 
was originally brought.] 1. The skin of sheep 
or goats prepared for use as a writing- material 


and for other purposes. The skins are first soaked 
in lime to remove the hair, and are then shaved, washed, 
dried, stretched, and ground or smoothed with finechalk or 
lime and pumice-stone. Vellum isa fine parchment made 
from the skins of calves, kids, and still-born lambs. (ther 
skins prepared in the same way are used for other pur- 
poses: as those of the he-goat and wolf for drum-heads, 
and the skin of the ass for covering battledores. A kind 
of parchment is made by the Eskimos from the entrails 
of seals, and is used for bags, blankets, clothing, etc. The 
skin cf the fur-seal is sometimes dressed as parchmentand 
used for making cases for holding valuable papers, etc. 


Rigte as a lorde sholde make lettres and hym lakked 


parchemyn, 
Though he couth write neuere so wel gif he had no penne. 
Piers Plowman (B), ix. 38. 
Thilke Stoyciens wenden that the soule hadde ben naked 
of itself as a myroure or a cleene parchemyn. 
haucer, Boethius, vy. meter 4. 


Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an in- 
nocent lamb should be made parchment? that parchment, 
being scribbled o’er, should undo a man? 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 87. 


2: The cartilaginous sheath or hull of the cof- 
fee-bean. 





parchment 


When growing, the flat sides of the seeds [of coffee) are 
towards each other, and have a covering or membrane 
of cartilaginous skin which, when dry, is known as ‘“‘the 
parchment.” 

A. G. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 59. 


3. A document written on parchment. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Ceesar. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 183. 
I once requested your Hands as Witnesses toa certain 
Parchment. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 18. 


Cotton parchment. See cotton!.— Parchment paper. 

See paper.—Vegetable parchment, Sameas parchment 

paper.— Virgin parchment, a fine quality of parchment 
y» made from the skins of new-born lambs or kids. 


parchment (piirch’ment), ο. t. [< parchment, n.] 
To convert into parchment; parchemin. 
parchment-beaver (pirch’ment-bé’vér), n. 
Same as dry-casior. , 
parchmentert (pirch’men-tér), ». [ME. parche- 
menter, also contr. parmenter ; < parchment + 
-erl, Cf. parcheminer.| A maker of parchment. 
parchmentize (piirch’men-tiz), ο. ¢.;. pret. and 
pp. parchmentized, ppr. parchmentizing.. [< 
parchment + -ize.| To convert into parchment ; 
parchemin or parchment. 
t er parchmentized by a new process, 
SPEEDS SP Graer, Dict, Llect., p. 80. 
parchment-lace (piirch’ment-las),. See lace. 
parchment-skin (piirch’ment-skin), n. A dis- 
ease of the skin characterized by scattered pig- 
mented telangiectatic and atrophic spots, with 
' eontraction of the skin, usually followed by epi- 
theliomatous patches and ulceration. It almost 
invariably begins in early life, and is apt to affect. several 


children in the same family. Also called parchment-skin 
disease, xeroderma. 


parchmenty (piirch’men-ti), a. [< parchment 
+ -yl.] Resembling parchment in texture or 
appearance; pergamentaceous. 
The wings of the anterior pair are usually of parchmenty 
consistence. . B. Carpenter, Micros., § 639. 
parcialt, a. An obsolete form of partial. 
parcidentate (pir-si-den’tat),a. [«L. parcus, 
sparing, scanty, + dentatus, toothed: see den- 
tate.| In zodl., having few teeth or dentate 
processes. opposed to pluridentate. 
parcimonioust, parcimonyt., Obsolete forms 
of parsimonious, parsimony. 
parcityt (pir’si-ti), n. [<¢ OF. parcite = Sp. par- 
cidad = 10. parcita, < Li. parcita(t-)s, sparing- 
ness, < parcus, sparing, scanty, frugal; cf. par- 
cere, spare, akin to Gr. σπαρνός, scarce, rare, and 
to E. spare.] 1. Sparingness. Cotgrave.—2. 
Sparseness; paucity. 
parclose, η. See perclose. 
pard! (ρᾶτά), π. [=F . pard, parde = Sp. Pg. 
It. pardo = OHG. pardo, MHG. parde, part, ία. 
parder, pardel (cf. pardale), ς L. pardus, < Gr. 
πάρδος, later form of πάρδαλις, πόρδαλις, the pard 
(either leopard, panther, or ounce); an Eastern 
word; cf. Pers. pars, parsh, a pard, pars, a pan- 
ther. Hence, in comp., camelopard, leopard. ) 
The leopard or panther. 
Lions and bloody yards are Mars’s servants. 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, ii, 3. 
Striped like a zebra, freckled, like appar. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 
pard? (piird), π. [Short for pardner, a corrups 
form of pariner.]. A partner; a mate; an ac- 
complice; a boon companion. [Slang, U.8.] 
He was the bulliest man in the mountains, pard ! 

S. L. Clemens, Roughing It, ii. 
pardah,. Same as purdah. 
pardalet,». [= Sp. pardal,< L. pardalis, < Gr. 
πάρδαλις, a pard: see pard!.] Same as pard?. 
νο “The pardale swift and the tygre cruell. 
i, Spenser, F. Q., L. vi. 26. 
Nexte vnto him came flockes of 


hee brought as presents to geue vnto Alexander. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 
pardalote (pir’da-l6t), ». A bird of the genus 
Pardalotus. is 
Pardalotinz (pir’da-l0-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pardalotus + -inz.| A group of birds named 
by H. E. Strickland in 1842 from the genus 
Pardalotus. 


Pardalotus (pir-da-l0’tus), n. [NL., < Gr. παρ- 


δαλωτός, spotted like the ‘pard, < πάρδαλις, a 
pard: see pard1.] 
tailed birds, allied to the flycatchers. 
are several species, natives of Australia. 
Pardanthus (piir-dan’thus), ». [N1., so called 
from the spotted perianth;. < Gr. πάρδος, 
leopard,  ἀνθος, flower.] A name given by 
Ker in 1805 to Belamcanda, a genus of mono- 
cotyledonous plants of the family Jridacez, 
tribe os Γλεημανς and distinguished by a cap- 
sule wit 


beasts, great numbers 
of horses with Lyons, and Pardailes carted in Cages, which 


A genus of small short- 
There 


reflexed valves, exposing the black 
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fleshy seeds on an erect persistent axis. The 
only species, Belamcanda Chinensis, the black- 
berry-lily, native to India, China, and Japan, 
is cultivated for its large orange purple-spotted 
flowers, which last only a day. It produces a 
stout leafy stem from a creeping rootstock, with sword- 
shaped sheathing leaves. See Jxia and ceopard-jlower. 
pardao, pardo (pir-dii’6, pir’dd),n. [Former- 
ly also pardaw, < Pg. pardao, ς Skt. pratdp, 
splendor.] An Indo-Portuguese coin and 
money of account of Goa. Its value has varied. 
They payed in hand one thousand and three hundred 
pardawes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 267. 
pardawt, ”. See pardao. 
pardi (par-dé’), interj. [1.1 see pardy.] Same 
as pardy. 


“ Pardi,” cried Madame Duval, “I shan’t let you leave 
me again in a hurry.” Miss Burney, Evelina, x1vi. 


pardine (piir’din), a. [< pard1 + -ine?.] Resem- 
bling a pard; spotted like a pard: as, the par- 
dine genet, Genetta A ο, of western Africa. 

pardo, x. See pardao. | 

pardon (pir’don or -dn),v.t.. [¢ ME. pardonen,< 
OF. pardoner, pardonner, perdoner, F’. pardonner 
= Sp. perdonar = Pg. perdoar = It. perdonare, 
< ML. perdonare, give, concede, indulge, spare, 
pardon, < L. per, through, + donare, give, « 
donum, a gift: see per- and donate.| 1. To re- 
mit the ρα or punishment due on account 
of (an offense); pass by or leave without pen- 
alty, resentment, or blame; forgive; overlook. 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 


As any man has power to wrong me. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 5. 
His [the king’s] power of pardoning was said by our 
Saxon ancestors to be derived a lege sus dignitatis: and 
it is deelared in parliament by Statute 27 Hen, VIII., ο. 24, 
that no other person hath power to pardon or remit any 
treason or felonies whatsoever. 
| Blackstone, Com., IV. xxxi. 


2. To absolve (an offender) from liability for 
an offense or crime committed; release (a per- 
son) from the punishment or penalty due on 
account of some fault or offense. 

TI neuer denied iustice to a poore man for his pouertee, 


nor pardoned a riche man for his great goods and richesse. 
Golden Book, x\vii. 
As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. . 
Shak., Tempest, Epil., 1. 19. 
The shepherd rais’d his mournful head; 
“And will you pardon me?” he said. 
Prior, Despairing Shepherd. 
3. To excuse; indulge; especially, to excuse 
from doing something. 
Thrice-noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me yet for a night or two. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 121. 
Those who know how many volumes have been written 
on the poems of Homerand Virgil will easily pardon the 
length of my discourse on Milton. 
| Addison, Spectator, Νο. 321. 
Pardon me, forgive me; excuse re: a phrase used when 
one makes an apology, and often when one means civilly 
to deny or contradict what another affirms : as, pardon'me, 
but I think youare mistaken: often abbreviated to pardon. 
| AndI 
(Pardon me saying it) were much loath to breed 
Dispute betwixt myself and mine. 

Tennyson, Princess, i. 
=§Syn. Pardon, Forgive. These words are often synony- 
mous. Strictly, pardon expresses the act’of an official or 
a superior, remitting all or the remainder of the punish- 
ment that belongs to an offense : as, the queen or the gov- 
ernor pardons a convict before the expiration of his sen- 
tence. Jorgive refers especially to the feelings; it means 
that one not only resolves to overlook the offense and re- 
establishes amicable relations with the offender, but gives 
up all ill feeling against him. See etn nN. 

pardon (piir’don or-dn),”. [< ME. pardon, par- 
doun, pardun, ¢ OF. pardon, pardun, I. pardon 
= Sp. perdon = Pg. perdio = It. perdono, < MU. 
perdonum, indulgence, pardon ; from the verb. ] 
1. Forgiveness of an offender or of his offense 
or crime; a passing over without punishment; 
remission of penalty. 
Very frankly he confess’d his treasons 
ripe ee your highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Shak., Macbeth, i. 4. 6. 
. Both confess’d ~ 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d. 
Milton, P. L., x. 1101. 
Grant me pardon for my thoughts: 
And for my strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter. Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. In law, a free remission of the legal conse- 
quences of guilt or of some part of them; an act 
of grace proceeding from the power charged 
with the execution of the laws, which exempts 
the individual on whom it is bestowed from the 

unishment the law prescribes for a crime he 
tise committed. Marshall. Mere mitigation of 


pardon-chair (piir’ dgn-char), n. 


pardoner (piir’don-ér), 1. 


pardoner 


unishment is not pardon. Pardon is sometimes used 
in the more general sense which includes amnesty. In 
Great Britain the pardoning of offenses against the crown 
or the people rests with the crown, except in certain speci- 
fied cases. Pardon is granted under the great seal or by 
warrant under the sign manual, countersigned by one of 
the principal secretaries of state, or by act οἱ Parliament. 
Offenders against the laws of the United States may be 
pardoned by the President, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. In nearly all the States, persons convicted of 
crimes under the State laws, except in cases of treason 
and impeachment, may be pardoned by the governor, the 
governor and council, orthe governor and board of pardons. 


John Hunne had his Pardon, and Southwel died the 
Night before he should have been executed. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 


3. The deed or warrant by which such remis- 


sion is declared. Delivery is essential to its validity, 
and delivery is not complete without acceptance; but in 
some cases constructive acceptance has been held sufii- 
cient, as where it was delivered to the jailer, the prisoner 
being ignorant of it. 

4+. A papal indulgence, or remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, usually for a 
stated time. 


De le'and do penaunce day and nyght euere, 
And porchase al the pardoun of Paumpelon and of Rome, 
And indulgences ynowe. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 218. 


Thrice he promised he would bring them all pardons 
from Rome. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 34. 


To quicken the faithful in the discharge of such a bro- 
therly kindness, our old English bishops often granted a 
ghostly reward—an indulgence, or, as it was then better 
called, a pardon of somany days— unto all those who with 
the fitting dispositions should answer this call made to 
them from the grave, and pray especially for him or her 
who lay buried there. 

Quoted in Rock's Church of our Fathers, IIL. i. 72. 


5+. Allowance; excuse. 
1 begg’d 
His pardon for return. 
hak., A. and.C., iii. 6, 60. 

No youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering 
the youth as to make up the απών Bacon, Beauty. 
To beg, crave, or ask one’s pardon, to ask one’s for- 
giveness: a phrase corresponding in use {ο pardon me 
ο see, under pardon, v.).=Syn. Pardon, Absolution, 

emission, Amnesty. All these words represent a com- 
plete work with reference to the offense, so that it becomes 
as though it had not been committed. Pardonis the gen- 
eral word (see comparison under pardon, v. t.). Absolu- 
tion is now strictly an ecclesiastical word, as defined. 
Remission is, by derivation, a letting go, a sending away ; 
** remission of sins” is afrequent Biblical expression ; out- 
side of Biblical language, we speak chiefly of the remission 
of penalty: as, the remission of a fine or of part of a term 
of imprisonment. Amnesty is strictly a political word, as 
defined, covering a general pardon of persons, named or 
unnamed, who have become exposed to penalty by offenses 

ainst the state orthe sovereign. _Wespeak.of pardon of 
the offense or the person ; absolution of the person from 
the offense ; remission of sin or of penalty for the person ; 
amnesty to all concerned in the insurrection. 

Such persons would be within the general. pardoning 
power, and also the special provision for pardon and am- 
nesty contained in this act.. Lincoln, in Raymond, Ρ. 202. 

The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution. .. 
hak., Lucrece, 1, 354. 

Almighty God ......hath given power and command- 
ment to his ministers to declare and pronounce to his 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of 

-theirsins. — Book of Common Prayer, Absolution. 

All peace implies amnesty, or oblivion of past subjects 
of dispute, whether the same ‘is expressly mentioned in 
the terms of the treaty or not. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 153. 


pardonable (piir’don-a-bl), a. [< F.pardonnable 
= Sp. perdonable = Pg. perdoavel = It. perdo- 
nabile, < ML. *perdonabilis, < perdonare, pardon: 
see pardon, υ.] Capable of being pardoned or 
forgiven; not requiring the execution of penal- 
ty or the infliction of censure; venial: applied 
to either offense or offender. 

We confess we derive all that is pardonable in us from 
ancient fountains. , Dryden. 
Ξ 98 Excusable, ete. See venial. 

pardonableness (pir’don-a-bl-nes), m. The 
quality of being pardonable; susceptibility of 
forgiveness. Bp. Hall, No Peace with Rome, 
χα. 
pardonably (pir’don-a-bli), adv. Τη α manner 
admitting of pardon or excuse. 
Fancy grows so strong 
That listening sense is pardonably cheated. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, v. 
pardon-hbell (piir’don-bel), x. The angelus-bell : 
so called because special pardons wereformerly 
bestowed upon those who on hearing it recited 
the angelus correctly. See angelus.. 
A confes- 


[< ME. pardoner, 
pardonere; «ΟΕ. pardonaire (< ML. as if *per- 
donarius), F. pardonneur = Sp. perdonador = 
Pg. perdoador = It. perdonatore, < ML. as if 
*nerdonator, < perdonare, pardon: see pardon, 
v.} 1. One who pardons or forgives; one 


‘sional. 
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grees; hence it is always limited to dressing off the sur- 
ace 


pardoner 


who absolves an offender from punishment or 
blame. 


‘6 ον 
England speaks louder; who are we, to play Dato hy αν ebgolete οσα Flak 1 


pareccrisis (pa-rek‘ri-sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, 


parembole (pa-rem’b6-1é), n. 


The generous pardoner at her expense? ’ 
Browning, 


2t. One whois licensed to sell papal indulgences 
or pardons. 


Ther preched.a pardoner as he a prest were, 
And brougte forth a bulle with bishopis seles, 
And seide that hym-selue myghte asoilie hem alle 
Of falsnesse of fastinges, of vows to-broke. 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 66. 


By this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yere, ... 
An hundred marks sith I was pardonere. — 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 104. 


Heywood . . . sawno reason tospare priests, pardoners, 
or pilgrims the lash of his ο. wit, 
A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 194. 
pardonlesst (piir-don-les), a [< pardon + 
-less.) Unpardonable. 
He that compyles a work, 
And warned doth offende 


In one thinge ofte, is perdonles., 
If that he doth not mende. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
pardon-screen (pir’don-skrén), ».. A screen 
surrounding or placed before a confessional, to 
hide the penitent from public view during the 
act of confession. 
pardon-stall (pir’don-stal), ». A stall, from 
which pardons and indulgences are read, or in 
which confessions are heard. 
pardy, perdy (piir-d6’, pér-dé’), interj. [Early 
mod. £. (in oceasional present use as an archa- 
ism); also pardie, pardieu, οἵο.,ς OF. pardie, 
pardé, F. pardi, pardieu, < par (<li. per), by, + 
Dieu (< L. deus), God: see deity.] Indeed (lit- 
erally, ‘by God’): a familiar minced oath for- 
merly much in use. 
Mary, unto them that had rather slepe all daie then wake 


one hour, .. . unto such pardie it shall seeme painefull 
to abide any labour. Sir 7. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p.31. 


Ah, Dame! perdy ye have not doen me right, 
Thus to mislead mee, whiles I you obaid: 
Me little needed from my right way to have straid. 
Spenser, F. Q., II, vi. 22. 
Perdie, your doors were lock’d and you shut out. 
hak,, Ο. of E., iv. 4, 74. 
It is my duty and function, perdy, to be fervent in my 
vocation. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1. 


“* Pardy,” returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are somewhat stiff or so,” 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Revival. 
are! (par), v. t.; pret. and pp. pared, ppr. par- 
ο. Kd ME. paren, payren, CORD) arer, P aie, 
deck, dress, trim, etc., particular uses of the 
orig. general sense ‘prepare,’ ‘pare,’= Sp. parar, 
prepare, = Pg. parar, guard, aparar, pare, = It. 

arave, deck, trim, guard, ward off, oppose, < 
. parare, prepare, get ready, ML. also guard, 
guard against, parry, etc. (ef. parachute, para- 
pet, parasol, etc., and parry). Henee ult. com- 
pare|, prepare, repairl, separate, sever, several, 
etc., empire, imperial, ete., parade, ας οἵς.] 
1. To trim by cutting or shaving off thin slices 
or flakes from the surface or the extremities: 
as, to pare an apple; to pare a horse’s hoof, or 
one’s nails; to pare old or worn-out grass-land. 
At Juyn a floore for thresshing thus thai make: 
Thai pare it first, and lightly after gete 
Hit dolven smal, and chaf therto thay take. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 158. 
Your nayles parde. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 


He plants, he proins, he pares, he trimmeth round 
Th’ ever green beauties of a fruitfull ground, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


2..To reduce by cutting away superficial parts; 
diminish by little and little; cut down. 


Elornea among: Launbenien an lewen a eet ε 4 
Ὁ wey pens with a peys [weight], and pare the heuyes 
Piers Plowman (Β), v. 243. 
Ihave... pared my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. Shak., Hen. VIIT., iii. 2. 159, 
Yea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 
To leave an equal baseness. ; 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


. To remove by or as by cutting, clipping, or 
shaving: with off or away: as, to pare off the 


rind of fruit; to pare away redundancies. 


Now is to repare 
Rosaries olde, and drynesse of to 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. 


76. 


the mistakes so far that they hinder not πα 
Jer. Taylor, Works ( 


=$ 1. Pare, Peel, Shave of. 


to pull off the skin or rind. 


. T. 8.), Ῥ. 80. 
I was diligent to remark such doctrines, and to pare of helion.] A parhelion. 


t . 
1835), I. 20. 


To pare is to remove. the 
surface only with a knife or similar instrument; to peel is 
‘**'That is peeled which is de- 


Strafford. beside, + ἐκκρίσις, separation, secretion: see 


eccrisis.] Disordered secretion. 
paregalt, a.andn,. [Early mod. E. also peregal ; 
< ME. paregal, peregall, parengal, peringall, 
peryngall, (OF. paregal, parigal, paringal, per- 
ingal, entirely equal, ς par, equal, + egal, equal: 
see par? and egal, equal.) I, a. Entirely equal; 
equal, 
As soone as thei were mette thei heilde hem peryngall ; 


but the prowesse of kynge Boors was passynge alle other, 
for he dide merveiles. Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), ii. 163. 


His herte αγ with the firste and with the beste 
Stod paregal, to dure that hym leste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ν. 840. 
Whilom thou wast peregall to the best. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 
ΤΙ. αι. An equal. 


Everyche other through great vyolence 

By very force bare other unto grounde, 

As full ofte it happeth and is founde 

Whan stronge doth mete with his peregall. 
. Lydgate, Troye (1555), sig. Ῥ.ν.  (Halliwell.) 


Thus was goure croune crasid till he was cast newe, 
Thoru partinge of goure powere to goure paragals. 
Richard the Redeless, i. 71. 


Bal. How lik’st thou my suite? 
Cat. All, beyond all, no peregal. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, L, iii. 2. 


paregmenon (pa-reg’me-non), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρηγµένον͵ neut. of παρηγµένος, perf. pass. part. 
of παράγει», lead by, derive, < mapa, beside, + 
ἄγειν, lead: see agent.| In rhet., the employ- 
ment of several words having a common origin 
in the same sentence. 

paregoric (par-é-gor’ik), α. απᾶ η. [= F. paré- 
gorique = Sp. paregorico = Pg. It. paregorico, 


parement}, 7. 


paremptosis (par-emp-t6’ sis), 


parencephalitis (par-en-sef-a-li’tis), n. 


parencephalocele (par-en-sef’a-l6-sél), n. 





parenchymatitis 


1bo: [NL., < Gr. πα- 
ρεμβολή, insertion, < παρεμβάλλειν, put in beside, 
¢ παρά, beside, + év, in, + βάλλειν, throw.] In 
rhet., the insertion of something 
relating to the subject in_ the 
middle of a period, or that which 
is. inserted; an explanatory 
phrase having a closer connec- 
tion with the context than a pa- 
renthesis.. Also called paremp- 
tosis. 

[ME.: ‘see para- 
ment.) 1. Same as Pcie caine 
Chaucer.—2,.[OF.] A long and 
flowing form of the military sur- 
coat. This variety of the surcoat, worn 
toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, reached the ground (or near it) 
behind, but was usually cut shorter in 
front; it sometimes had long and flow- 
ing sleeves, and these and theedgeof the 
robe were commonly ornamented with 
dags, scallops, or the like. The whole 
-was usually made of some silk fabric, to 
some extent impermeable to rain. 





oy ολ _ 
Parement, or lon 
Surcoat, of the 14 


Ne “9 ς Gr. παρέµπτωσις, & ος 15th century. 


coming in besides, ς παρεμπίπ- 
τειν, come in besides, ς παρά, besides, + ἐμπίπ- 
τει», creep in, be inserted in, ἐν, in, 4 πίπτει», 
fall.] Same as parembole. 

[NL. 


< parencephalon + -itis.) Inflammation of the 
parencephalon or cerebellum. 
[< 


. parencephalon + Gr. «4A, tumor.) Hernia 
of the cerebellum, 


parencephalon (par-en-sef’a-lon), . [Nl. (ef. 


Gr. yi af hig Fae the cerebellum), < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain.] .The cerebellum. 


< LL. paregoricus, < Gr. παρηγορικός, soothing, « parencephalus (par-en-sef’a-lus), n. .{NL., ¢ 


παρήγορος, consoling, «παρά, beside, + ἀγορεύειν, 
speak in an assembly, « ἀγορά, assembly: see 
αροτα.] Ἱ. a. In, med., mitigating; assuaging 
pain. . 

It [t.r-water] is of admirable use in fevers, being at the 
same time the surest, safest, and most effectual both pare- 
goric and cordial. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 75. 
Paregoric elixir. Same as II,, 2, 

1. n. 1. Amedicine that mitigates pain ; an 
anodyne. Specifically—2. A camphorated 
tincture of opium, flavored with aromatics. 

pareili,”. [< ME. pareil,< OF. pareil, F. pareil 
= Pr. parelh = Pg. parelho = It. parecchio, 
equal, ς ML. pariculus, equal, < par, equal: see 
ar2, Cf. apparel, parell,from thesame source. ] 
equal; a match. | 

Sir Gawein armed Elizer, and Gaheries dide hym helpe, 
and dide on his hauberk that was of grete bounte that in 


all the hoste was not the pareile. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii, 584. 


Weshall quickly find out more than a pared for St. James 
and St. John, the Boanerges of my text. 
. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 94. 
pareira (pa-ra’ri),». [Pg. parreira, climbing 
vine.] A drug derived from. sevcral. plants. 
The true pareira (pareira brava) is the root of Chondo- 
dendron tomentosum, formerly supposed to be from 
Cissampelos Pareira, which is hence called spurious 
aretra brava. The latter has a local mvedicial use. 
ere are several substitutes for pareira brava, sore of 
them worthless. The genuije is regarded as a mild 
tonic, aperient, and diuretic, but its chief use at present 
is to relieve chronic diseases of the uwinary passages. 
Pareira-root: is the officinal drug, but μον ark has 
probably something of its virtue. See abutua. 
parel}}, v.¢ [ME. parelen ; by apheresis from 
apparel. To apparel. Lydgate. 
If I be parelliid moost of price. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. ν. 48, f. 117. (Halliwell.) 


parellt, η. [Also parrel, parral (still used in 
technical senses: see parrel); ς ME. parel, 
_parail, parayle: by apheresis from apparel.] 
) Apparel: τος Arms. | 
parel*+, ». A Middle English form of peril. 
parelcon (pa-rel’kon),”. [NL., < Gr. παρέλκων, 
ppr. of παρέλκει», draw aside, lead alongside, be 
redundant, < παρά, beside, + ἕλκειν, draw.] In 
gram., the addition of a syllable or particle to 
he Se of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. Coles, 
1717. 
pareliet,”. [< F.parelie,a mock sun: see par- 
Dr. H. More, Psycha- 
thanasia, I. iii. 25. 
parella (pa-rel’i), m. [NL., < F. parelle, per- 
relle, a kind of lichen.] Α erustaceous lichen, 


Gr. παρά, beside (amiss), + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain: 
see parencephalon.| One with prevented devel- 
opment of the encephalon. 


parenchyma, (pa-reng’ki-mii), η. [= F. paren- 


chyme = Sp. parenquima = Pg. parenchyma = 
It. parenchima, < NL. parenchyma (see def.), < 
Gr. παρέγχυµα, the peculiar tissues of the lungs, 
liver, kidney, and spleen (so called by Era- 
sistratus as if formed separately by the blood 
of veins that run into those parts), ¢ παρεγχεῖν, 

our, in beside, < παρά, beside, + ἐγχεῖν, pour 
1η: see enchymatous.] 1. In anat. and zodl.: 
(a) The proper tissue or substance of any part 
or organ, as distinguished from the connective 
or other sustentacular tissue which it contains. 
(b) The undifferentiated body-substance or 
chyme-mass of the, unicellular animal, as an 
infusorian; indistinguishable cell-substance ; 
endoplasm. (¢) The general substance of the 
interior of the parenchymatous worms.—2, In 
bot., the fundamental cellular tissue of plants: 
contradistinguished from prosenchyma, or fibro- 
vascular tissue. It is the soft thin-walled tissue, with 
approximately isodiametric cells, which composes the soft 
pulp of leaves between the network of veins, the pulp of 
fruits, etc. In a dicotyledonous stem it forms the outer 
bark, the pith, and the medullary rays; in monocotyledons 
it is the common mass, of loose texture, through which the 
definite fibrovascular bundles are distributed. While the 
ordinary or typical shape of the cells is polyhedral or sphe- 
roidal, there are numerous modifications, all of which for- 
merly reccived special designations, but only a few princi- 
pal typos are now ating ed by names. Spongy paren- 
chyma is tissue in which the cells are loosely aggregated 
and have large intercellular spaces. Elongated paren- 
chyma-cells are more compactly combined than short ones, 
and in the UpDsy side of leaves have received the signifi- 
cant name of palisade-cells. Flattened parenchyma-cells 
are seen in the medullary rays of dicotyledons. Collen- 


chyma, sclerotic and suberous parenchyma, trichomes, 


ete. are further modifications. See collenchyma, palisade- 
lular, cy. 


tisswe, sclerotic, trichome, and cuts under ce/ sto- 
lith, and tissue, 4. 
Also parcnchyme. ‘ 

parenchymal (pa-reng’ki-mal), a. [<parenchy- 
ma + -αἰ.] Pertaining to or of the nature ο 
parenchyma. 5 ke | 

Parenchymata (par-eng-kim’a-tii), n. pl. [NL., 
pl. of *parenchymatus, < parenchyma, paren- 
chyma: see parenchyma.] Parenchymatous 
or acelomatous worms; in Cuvier’s ¢classifica- 
tion, the second order of Entozod, or intestinal 
worms, being those which have no intestines, 
but are solid or parenchymatous.. They were di- 
vided into four families — Acanthocephala, “' Tremadotea” 
fread T'rematodea], Ί enioidea, and Cestoidea ; but neither 
the composition of the order nor its subdivision corre- 
sponds with natural groups. 


-Lecanora parella, used to produce archil, cud- parenchymatic (pa-reng-ki-mat’ik), a. [< pa- 


prived of a natural layer or integument spread over it.” 
(C. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 603.) The figura- 
tive uses of these two words are limited. Shave or shave 
off still seems figurative when not implying the use of a 


f 
razor, and is controlled in its meaning by that original 


which serves the same purposes. 
parellel+,”. A Middle English form of peril. 
parelle? (pa-rel’), x. Same as parella. 


bear, and litmus, or some other similar lichen renchyma(t-) + -ic.}) Same as parenchymatous. 
parenchymatitis (par-eng-kim-a-ti‘tis), n. 


[NL., < parenchyma(t-) + -itis.]\ Inflammation 
of the parenchyma. 





parenchymatous 


parenchymatous (par-eng-kim’a-tus),a. [=F. 
parenchymateux = Sp. parenqui:natoso = It. 
ο ών j as parenchyma(t-) +.-ous.} 1. 
ertaining to, containing, consisting of, or re- 
sembling parenchyma, in any sense of that 
word.—2, Of or pertaining to the Parenchy- 
mata; accwlomatous, as a cestoid worm.— Par- 
enchymatous degeneration or inflammation, Same 
as cloudy swelling (which see, under cloudy).—Paren- 
chymatous neuritis, neuritis consisting in or begin- 
ning with degeneration of the nerve-fibers.—Paren- 
chymatous worms, the Parenchymata. 


parenchymatously (par-eng-kim’a-tus-li), adv. 
As parenchyma; in or into the parenchyma, 
The injection of tincture of iodine parenchymatously is 
dangerous in cases where the growth is very vascular. 
Therapeutic Gazette, VIII. 555. 
paren 6 (pa-reng’kim), π. [ς Ἐ, paren- 
chyme, ς NL. parenchyma: see parenchyma.) 
Same as parenchyma. 
parenchymous (pa-reng’ki-mus), a. [< paren- 
chyme + -ous.| Parenchymatous. 
parenchymula (par-eng-kim‘t-la), ».; pl. paren- 
chymulz (-16). [NL., dim. of parenchyma, q. v. ] 
An embryonic stage, immediately succeeding 
that of the closed blastula, in which the eso- 
terie cells previously differentiated have wan- 
dered from the exterior, where they originated, 
into the interior, where they presumably give 
rise to the endoblastic cells subsequently found 
es 4. Hyatt, Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d.ser., XXI. 
parenesis, parenesis (pa-ren’e-sis), m. [= F. 
parénése = Sp. parénesis = Pg. parenesis = It. 
arenesi, < Lh. parenesis,< Gr, παραίνεσις, ex- 
ortation, < παραινεῖν, exhort, advise, < παρά, 
beside, + αἰνεῖν, praise.] Persuasion; exhorta- 
tion. 
parenetic, parznetic (par-é-net’ik), a. [= F. 
parénétique = Sp. parenético = Pg. It. pare- 
netico, < LGr. παραινετικός, hortatory, < Gr. πα- 
ῥαΐνεσις, hortation: 866 parenesis.] Of the na- 
ture of parenesis; hortatory; persuasive. 
parenetical, parenetical (par-é-net’i-kal), a. 
[ές parenetic + -al.]| Same as parenétic. 

To what end are such parenetical discourses ? 

_ Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 341. 

A Pareneticall or Advisive Verse {ο his)friend. 

Herrick (title). 
parent (par’ent),n.anda. [=F . parent, a kins- 
man, cousin, ally, = Sp. pariente = Pg. It. pa- 
rente, 8 parent, <L. paren(t-)s, a procreator, pa- 
rent, father or mother; by extension, a grand- 
parent, ancestor, also kinsman, relation; for 
parien(t-)s, ppr. of parere, bring forth, beget, 
produce, bear.] I, απ. 1. A father or mother; 
one who has generated or produced: correlated 
to child, offspring, descendant. | 
Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 
1 bought and brought up to attend my boys. 
Shak., C. of Β., 1. 1. 57. 
-2. By extension, any animal in relation to its 
offspring, or a plant in relation to other plants 
produced from it; any organism in relation to 
the individual organisms which it produces by 
any process of reproduction. 

Out of the above 211 seedlings, 173 belonged to the same 
two forms as their parents, and only 38 belonged to the 
third form distinct from either parent. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 212. 
8. One who or that which produces; an author; 
8 Cause; 8, source, 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 


We are their parents and original. 
Sy Shak., Μ. N. D., ii. 1. 117. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Milton, P. L., vy. 158. 
The South was parent of his pain, 
The South is mistress of his grave. 
_ _M, Arnold, Stanzas from Carnac. 
41. A kinsman; relative. 

Saterdaye to Alexandrya, and there Sonday all daye, 
where maister Jerom and Augustyn Panyson, with the 
grete noubre of their worshypfull parentis and cosyns. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 5. 

II. a. Serving as or pertaining to a parent or 
souree. υ | 
He ordains things sordid in their birth 

To be resolv’d into their parent earth. 
\)  \aeCowper, Charity, 1. 562. 
parentage (par’en-taj), n. [=F. parentage, re- 
lationship, hindvor = It. parentaggio (ML. pa- 

rentagium), parentage; as parent.+ -αφει]. 1. 

Derivation from parents: as, the parentage of a 

child; in general, birth; origin: as, the parentage 

of ananimalora plant; by extension, derivation 
from an author or souree: as, the parentage of 
a book, or of a legislative bill.— 2. Specitical- 
ly, condition with respect to the rank or char- 
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acter of parents or ancestors: as, a person of 
mean parentage; aman of noble parentage. 
I met the duke yesterday, and had much question with 


him; he asked me of what parentage I was; I told him of 
as good as he, Shak., As you Like it, iii, 4. 39. 


Sir Christopher Mings and I together by water to the 
Tower; and I find him a very witty, well-spoken fellow, 
and mighty free to tell his parentage, being a shoemaker’s 
son. Pepys, Diary, Il. 317. 
3}. Parents collectively. 

He cald his daughters, and with speeches sage 

Inquyrd which of them most did love her parentage? 

Spenser, Ἐ. Q., II. x. 27. 
4, The parental relationship as exhibited in 
the recognition and care of children. 

To prevent these disturbances of good order [foolish 
fondness, in families], Plato ordains community of wives, 
and interdicts parentage. 6. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., I. 239. 

parental (pa-ren’tal), a. [=Sp. parental = It. 
parentale,< L. parentalis, parental,< paren(t-)s, 
parent: see: parent.| Of or pertaining to pa- 
rents; proper to or characteristic of a parent: 
as, parental love; parental government; paren- 
tal duties. | | | Lis 
Farewell, my Bess! tho’ thou’rt bereft 
Of my parental care. Burns, Farewell. 
=Syn. Paterna!, Maternal, etc. See fatherly, motherly. 
Parentalia (par-en-ta’li-d), η. pl.. [L., neut. pl. 
of parentalis, parental: see parenial.| Among 
the ancient Romans, a periodical observance in 
honor of deceased ancestors, including the 
visiting of their tombs and the offering to their 
shades of oblations of food, flowers, and other 
gifts. Sometimes the tombs were illuminated 
with lamps. Compare Feralia. re 
parentaltty (par-en-tal‘i-ti), nm. [< parental + 
-ity.] The condition of being a parent; the 
parental relation. . 7 | 

In parentality there must be two persons concerned, the 

father and the mother. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 49. 
parentally (pa-ren’tal-i), adv. In a parental 
manner; as a parent. 
parentationt '(par-en-ta’shon), n. [= Sp. pa- 
rentacion, < Lh. parentatio(n-), funeral obse- 
quies for parents or near relatives, < L. paren- 
tare, pp. parentatus, offer sacrifice in honor of 
deceased parents, < paren(t-)s: see parent.) 
Something done or said in honor of the dead; 
funeral rites; obsequies. 
Some other ceremonies were practised, which differed 


not much from those used in μας 
Abp. Potter, Antiquities of Greece, ii. 18. 


Let Fortune this new parentation make 
For hated Carthage’s dire spirits’ sake. 

_. May, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iv. 
parent-cell (par’ent-sel), ». A cytula. 
parentelet, . [< ME. parentele, < ΟΕ. paren- 

tele, F. parentéle = Sp. parentela = Pg. paren- 


tella =" It. parentela, < LL. parentela, relation- . 


ship, < L. paren(t-)s, a parent, relation: see 
parent.) 1. Kinship; relationship. 

Certes parentelée is in two maneres, outher goostly or 
flesshly. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 
2. Ῥατοηίαρο. 

There were not so many noble families strove for him 
as there were cities strove for the parentele of Homer. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 223. 
parent-form (par‘ent-form), n. In biol., a pa- 
rent of any kind; a stock: with reference to 
morphological considerations. 
parenthesis (pa-ren’the-sis), .; pl. parentheses 
(-s6z). [= F. parenthése = Sp. paréntesis = 
Pg. parenthesis = It. parentesi, < Gr. παρένθεσις, 
a putting in beside, ¢ Tapennsiiv at, putin beside, 
< παρά, beside, +. ἐντιθέναι, put in, ¢ év, in, + 
τιθέναι, put: see thesis.) 1. explanatory or 
qualifying clause, sentence, or paragraph in- 
serted in another sentence or, in the course of 
alonger passage, without being grammatically 


connected with it. It is regularly included by two 
upright curves facing each other (also called parentheses), 
or the variant form of them called brackets, but frequent- 
1 by dashes, and even by commas. The quotation from 
Dryden given below contains a parenthesis. 

Your first figure of tollerable disorder is {Parenthesis] or 
by an English name the [Insertour], and is when ye will 
seemeé, for larger information or some other purpose, to 
peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an vnnecessary 
parcell of speach. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 140. 

Thou shalt be seen 
(Though with some short parenthesis between) 
High on the throne of wit. : 
Dryden, To Congreve, 1, 52. 

One has to dismount from an idea, and get into saddle 

again, at every parenthesis. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, viii. 


2. The upright curves (- ) collectively, or either 
of them separately, used by printers. and writ- 
ers to mark off an interjected explanatory clause 
or qualifying remark: as, to plese a; word or 
clause in parenthesis or. within . parentheses. 


parent-kernel (par’ent-kér’nel), n. 


pareoros 
The parentheses (_ ), including the square form[ ] also 
called crotchets and now usually brackets, were formerly 


(as in the first quotation under def. 1) used to separate a 
word or words typographically, where quotation-marks are 
now used. In phonetic discussions (Ellis, Sweet, etc.) the 
curves are often used for a similar purpose, to indicate 
that the letters of the words so inclosed have a fixed pho- 
netic value, according to a system previously explained. 
The curves are also used to inclose small marks and] letters, 
and figures of reference, in order to make them more dis- 
tinct to the eye, 
3+. An interval; a break; an episode. 
The created world is but a small parenthesis in eternity. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 29. 


Sleep, Nature’s nurse, and, as one aptly terms it, the pa- 
renthesis of all our cares. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1664), p. 244. 
Abbreviated par. 
parenthesize (pa-ren’the-siz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. parenthesized, ppr. parenthesizing. [< pa- 
renthes-is + -ize.] 1. To express or insert as a 
parenthesis;. place within parentheses. 
Speaking of Italian quarrels, I am tempted to parenthe- 


size here another which I saw at Civita Vecchia. 
Lowell, Fireside ‘Travels, p. 248. 


2. To interlard with parentheses. 


A complicated and much parenthesised speech. 

Lancet, No. 3434, p. 1277. 
3. To curve; make into the shape of the mark 
called a parenthesis. [Humorous.] 

He [the cow-boy or herder] is tall and muscular, usually, 
with legs somewhat parenthesized by usage to the saddle. 

| The Century, XIX. 771. 
parenthetic (par-en-thet’ik), a. [< MGr. παρέν- 
θετος, parenthetic, put in besides, ς παρεντιθέναι, 
put. in besides: see parenthesis.] Same as pa- 
renthetical. | ! 
parenthetical (par-en-thet’i-kal),a. [< paren- 
thetic + -al.| (1.'Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a parenthésis; expressed as or in a paren- 
thesis: as, a parenthetical clause.—2. Using or 
containing parentheses: as, a parenthetical style. 
—8. Occurring like a parenthesis or episode; 
incidental. ! | 

He had disposed of Mrs. Paul at her door, and had has- 
tened back, pausing for a parenthetical glass at the bar. 

7 The Century, XX XVIII. 183. 
4, Curved; bowed; resembling in shape the 
marks called parentheses... {Humorous. ]} 

There an Indian woman, with her semi-Tartar feature 
nakedly hideous, and her thin parenthetical legs, encas 
in wrinkled tights, hurried round the fane, 

' R. Ε, Burton, El-Medinah, p. 397. 
parenthetically (par-en-thet’i-kal-i), adv. In 
a parenthesis; in the manner or form of a pa- 
renthesis; by way of parenthesis; as a paren- 
thesis. | 
parenthood (pir’ent-hid), n. [< parent + 
-hood.| ‘The state of being a parent; the con- 
‘dition of a parent; the parental relation. 
_ The self-sacrifice and the sagacity which inferior crea- 
tures display in the care of their young are often com- 
mented upon; and every one may see that parenthood pro- 


duces a mental exaltation not otherwise producible. 
: Η. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 871. 


parenticidet (pa-ren’ti-sid), η. [= It. parenti- 


cida, < Li. parenticida, a parricide, < paren(t-)s, 
a parent, + -cida, a killer, < cedere, kill.]. One 
who kills a parent; a parricide. a 

he nu- 


cleus of a parent-cell; a cytocoecus. 


pareoros (pa-ré’6-ros), n. [< Gr, maphopoc, Doric 


παράορος (89. ἵππος), a horse hitched beside the 
regular pair, prop. adj., joined beside, also ly- 
ing along, < παράειρειν, hang beside, lift up be- 
side, « παρά, beside, + ἀείρειν, lift, raise: see 
aorta, artery, meteor.) In Gr. antiq., an addi- 








Pareoros.— From a Greek relief in terra-cotta. 


tional horse hitched beside a regular pair; the 
third horse in a team of three. 





a 


parepididymal 


parepididymal (pa-rep-i-did’i-mal), a. [<« NL. 
parepididymis + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
parepididymis. 

parepididymis (pa-rep-i-did’i-mis),; n. [NL., 

Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. epididymis, q. v.] 

The organ of Giraldés. See under organl. Also 
called corpus innominatum, paradidymis. 

parepithymia (par-ep-i-thim’i-i), n. [NL., < 
Gr. παρά, beside, + ἐπιθυμία, desire.] In pathol., 
perverted desire. 

parer (par’ér), η. [< parel + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which pares; specifically, an in- 





ML CI VE ΤΤΙΤ 


Apple-parer. 


The cutter is carried on an upright 4, pivoted at bottom, having a 
projecting arm # which is once during each revolution struck by an in- 


clined cam on the upper side of the 
a partial revolution and throwing the knife bac 
may be readily removed from the fork. 


vel-wheel /, causing itto make 
so that the apple 


strument for paring: as, an apple-parer, or a 
peach-parer.— 2. In agri., an instrument for 
scraping off weeds or grass or loosening. their 
roots; specifically, a horse-hoe having a single 
broad flat blade. 


A hone and a parer, like sole of a boot, 
To pare away grass, and to raise up the root. 
Tusser, March’s Husbandry. 


The women with short peckers, or parers, because they 
vse them sitting, of a foot long, and about fiue inches in 
breadth, doe onely breake the ypper part of the ground to 
raise vp the weeds, grasse, and old stubbes of corne stalks 
with their roots, Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 271. 


parerethesis (par-e-reth’e-sis), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + ἐρεθίζειν, excite: see erethism. ] 
Morbid excitement. | 
parergon (ρα-τόγ΄σοη),α. [ς08. parergue = 
Sp. parergon = Pg. It. parergo, <.L. parergon, 
an extra ornament, ς Gr. πάρεργον, a by-work, 
a subordinate object, an appendix, accessory, 
neut. of πάρεργος, beside the main work, sub- 
ordinate, incidental, ¢ παρά, beside, + ἔργον, 
work.] A work executed incidentally; a work 
subordinate or subsidiary to another: as, Ay- 
liffe’s ‘‘ Parergon.” acting 
It was intended to be merely a parergon—a “second 
subject ” upon which daylight energies might be spent, 
while the hours of night were reserved for cataloguing 


those stars that “are bereft of the baths of ocean.” 
4. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 187. 


parergyt (par’ér-ji),. [Irreg.< L. parergon: 
see parergon.}] Same as parergon. 
The Scriptures being serious, and commonly omitting 


such pareryies, it will be unreasonable from hence to con- 
demn all laughter. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 16. 


paresis (par’e-sis),. [= F. parésie,< NL. pare- 
sis, < Gr. πάρεσις, a letting go, paralysis, < πα- 
piévat, relax, « παρά, from, + ἱέναι, let go.] An 
incomplete degree of paralysis.— General pare- 
ope — as dementia paralytica (which see, under de- 
meni). 
pareso-analgesia (par’e-s6-an-al-jé’si-ii), η. 
L., < Gr. πάρεσις, paralysis, + ἀναλγησία, pain- 
lessness: see analgesia.} Same as Morvan’s 
| disease. 
| paresseuset, ”. [F., prop. fem. of paresseuz, idle, 
< paresse, idleness. ] the costume of the 
seventeenth century, a partial wig; a front of 
curls, or the like, worn by women when not in 
full dress. 
paresthesia, ». See paresthesia. | 
paresthesis, paresthesis (par-es-thé’sis), η. 
[NL. paresthesis, < Gr. παρά, beside, + αἴσθησις, 
i |] sensation: see esthesis.] Same as paresthesia. 
| paresthetic, paresthetic (par-es-thet’ik), a. 
Ri Of, characterized by, or affected with parzesthe- 
| sia. 
In addition to a number of parzsthetic symptoms, there 
| was a paralysis of the leg on the same side as the head- 


injury. Alien. and Neurol., X. 442. 
paretic (pa-ret’ik), a.andn.  [< paresis ( paret-) 
+ -ic.] I, a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
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affected with paresis: as, a paretic affection; a 
paretic patient.—Paretic dementia. Same as de- 
mentia paralytica (which see, under dementia). 

11. η. One who suffers from paresis. 

He had had some of the mental symptoms of the general 


paretic, from some of which he recovered, 
Alien. and Neurol., VII. 627. 


pareunia (ρα τό η ϱ), n. [NL., < Gr. πάρευνος, 
lying beside, «παρά, beside, + εὐνή, a bed.] Coi- 
tus. 


par excellence (piir ek-se-lons’). [F.: par, by; 
excellence, excellence.] By virtue of manifest 
superiority; by the highest right, claim, or qual- 
ification; preéminently. 
parfayt, inierj. [ME., also parfei; < OF. par 
Sei, par foy, by faith: par (< L. per), by; fei, foi, 
faith: see faith.] By (my) faith; in faith ; verily. 
Som maner comfort shal I have, paryay. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1, 495. 
arfilage (pir’fi-laj), ». [F., ς parfiler, undo 
ο Ηλ, < par, by, +. filer, thread, rope: 
see jile3.] A pastime consisting in unrayel- 
ing pieces of textile material, especially those 
which have gold or silver thread in their com- 


position. The practice seems to have originated in an 
attempt to save the valuable material in the case of soiled 
or defaced stuffs; but it has sometimes become a sort of 
craze, especially in the eighteenth century, when women 
would beg from their friends new and valuable garments, 
galloons, and the like, that they might prosecute this 
amusement. 


parfit (piir’fit),a@. An obselete or dialectal form 


of seen 

parfit (pir’fit-li), adv. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of perfectly. 

parfitness (piir’fit-nes), m. An obsolete or. dia- 
lectal form of perfectness. | 

parfieche (pir-flesh’), n. LAppar, a Canadian 
F. form of an Amer. Ind. word.] The hide of 
an animal (preferably of a bull-buffalo) from 
which the hair has been removed by.soaking 
in water mixed with wood-ashes,.and, which 
is then stretched on a frame so as to take the 
desired shape, and allowed to dry... 

Among almost all the Plains tribes, the common name 
for a skin so prepared is parjleche, and almost everything 
made of it is also parfleche. : 

Dodge, Our Wild Indians, p. 254. 

parforme}t, parfornet, parfournet, v. {. Middle 
English forms of perform. 

pargana, parganna, η. See ο 

pargasite (pir’ga-sit), π. [ς Pargas, a place 
on the coast of Finland, + -ite2.] A dark-green 
crystallized variety of amphibole or hornblende. 
See hornblende. 

parge-board (pirj’bord), ». Same as barge- 
board. 

parget. (pir’jet), v.; pret. and pp. pargeted or 
pargetted, ppr. pargeting or pargetting. [< ME. 
pargetyn, pargetin, perjetten, ς OF. *pergeter 
(ML. perjectare), orig. porgeter, throw forth, 
cast, plaster, < LL. projectare, freq. of L. pro- 
jicere, cast. forth: see project, v... Cf. rough- 
cast, in a like use.] JI, trans. 1. To cover 
with parget or plaster; ornament with par- 
geting. 

A plaster . . . with which they not only parget the out- 
side of their houses, . . . but also spread the floors and 


arches of their room. 
Sir T. ITerbert, Travels in Africa, Ῥ. 129. 
A room otherwise so handsome, with its family portrait 
and the pargetted ceiling with pendants, and the carve 
chimney, in one corner of which my old lord sat reading 
in his Livy. τε, L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, i. 


2+. To paint; cover or daub with paint. 
From pargetting, apis Se eg glazing, and renew- 


ing old rivelled faces, good Mercury defend us! 
' B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 4. 
Hence—3}. To gloss over; disguise. 

Call it what you will, blanch it with apologies, candy it 
with nature’s delights, parget it with concealments, un- 
cleanness is uncleanness still, and like the devil. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITI, 40. 

Forbid him rather, Sacred Parliament, to violate the 

‘sense of Scripture, and turne that which is spoken of the 
afflictions of the Church under her pagan enemies to a par- 
getted concealment of those prelatical rp ed sins. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb, Remonst. 


ΤΙ. intrans, 1. To cover something with par- 
get or plaster.—2}. To lay on paint. 


She’s above fifty too, and pargets ! 
B, Jonson, Epiceene, v. 1. 


pargeter (piir’jet-ér), 2. 


pargeting, pargetting 


parge-workt, ». 


parhomeon 


with figures-in relief or sunk in the surface; 
pargeting. 
It hath a strong Fort, two Seraglio’s, ‘the walls whereof 


glister with red Marble and Parget of diuers colours. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 335. 


Golde was the parget ; and the seeling bright 
Did shine all scaly with πω ρα of golde. 
Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 98. 


4+. Paint, especially paint for the face. 
Beauty’s self, by herself beautify’d, 
Scorn’d paintings, pergit, and the borrow’d hair. 
_ Drayton, Eclogues, iv. 
[ς parget + -erl.] 
One who pargets; a plaster- 
er. ei 





(par’jet-ing), η. |Formerly 
also pergetting, ς ME. parget- 
tynge, spargettynge; verbal 
n.of parget,v.] Plaster-work 
of various kinds; especially, 
a sort of ornamental work in 
WAgrorines with raised or in- 

ented patterns and orna- 
ments, much used in the in- 
terior and often on the ex- 
terior of houses of the Tu- 
dor period. Numbers of wooden 
houses, with outer walls: so orna- 
mented, belonging to the time 


of Queen Elizabeth, still exist in 
England. 


The whitenesse and smoothnesse 
of the excellent pargeting was a 
thing I much observ’d, being almost as even and polish’d 
as if it had been of marble. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 
[An error for parget-work.] 
Same as pargeting. 


A border of freet or parge worke .. . the seeling is of 
e. 


eting, at Wyvenhoe, 
ssex, England. 


_ the same fret or parge wor. 


Survey of Manor of Wimbledon, Surrey, 1649 (Archzeologia, 
i [X. 403). (Davies.) 
parhelia, x. Plural of parhelion, parhelium. 
parheliacal (pir-hé-li’a-kal), a, [< parhelion 
+ -ac + -al.] Of or pertaining to or constitut- 
ing a λα, or parhelia.— Parheliacal ring, a 
name given by Bravais to a white horizontal band pass- 
ing through the sun, either incomplete or extending 
round the horizon, produced by the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the vertical faces of ice-prisms in the 


atmosphere, _ 

parhelic (pir-hel’ik), a. [< parhelion + -ic.] 
Same as parheliacal.—parhelic circle, Same as par- 
heliacal ring (which see, above). 

parhelion (piir-he’li-on), π.; pl. parhelia (-ii). 
[Also parhelium (formerly also parelie,< F.); 
= F. parhelie, parélie- = Sp. parelia, parelio = 
Pg. parhelio, parelio = It, pareglio, parelio, « L. 
parelion, NL. parhelion, < Gr. παρήλιον, παρήλιος, 
a mock sun, ς παρά, beside, + ἦλιος, sun. Cf. 
paraselene.| An intensification of a circular 
space in a solar halo, generally in prismatic 
colors, sometimes dazzlingly bright. The phe- 


nomenon, on account of its rough resemblance to the sun 
‘itself, is popularly called a mock sun. Two or more parhe- 





τος ~ 
Halos and Parhelia, 


lia are seen at the same time ; and variously arranged white. 
circles, arcs, and bands intersect the halo, or lie tangent 
to it ut the same points, Halos are produced by the re- 
fraction of rays through suspended ice-crystals which tend 
to fall in one or more special positions, and parhelia are 
due to the excess of crystals so situated. When the sun 
is near the horizon and the ice-prisms in a vertical position 
largely preponderate, parhelia are formed on the halo both 
to the right and left of the sun, and at the samelevel. As 
the sun rises, the parhelia gradually separate outward from 
the halo. If there is an excess of hexagonal prisms with 
their axes horizontal, and if the axes of the prisms are per- 
pendicular to the line joining the sun and the observer, 


parget (piir’jet), π. [Formerly also pargit; < Sarhelia will be produced which will be situated on the 
ME. parget, perge pergete, pergitte, pariette, j,hialo above and below the sun. 
arget.] 1. Gypsum or plaster-stone.— 2. parhelium, 7. Same as parhelion, [Ῥατο.] 


laster; specifically, a kind of mortar formed parhidrosis, paridrosis (piir-hi-drd’sis, par-i- 


of lime, hair, and cow-dung. dro’sis),. [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + Ἱδρωσις, 
The parget of thi wough be stronge and bright. perspiration: see hidrosis. In pathol., the ab- 
| Palladius, Husbondrie (E. Ε. T. 8.), p. 16. ormal secretion of sweat. 


8. Plaster-work; especially, a more or less or- parhome@on (piir-hé-mé’on), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
namental facing for exterior walls, decorated παρόμοιων, neut. of παρόμοιος, nearly alike, ¢ 





parhomeon 


παρά, near, + ὅμοιος, like,| In anc, rhet., same 
as faa a | ) 

parhomo agains (par-h6-mol’6-gus), a... [<par- 
homolog-y + -ous.] Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by parhomology. 


parhomology (par-hd-mol’6-ji),m. [ς ατ.παρά, X[NL., < L. paries (pariet-), 


beside, + E. homology.) An apparent homolo- 
gy which does not constitute true homodynamy, 
as of parts occupying successive segments of 
the body; imitative homodynamy. 

parhypate (piir-hip’a-te), n. [< Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ὑπάτη (89, χορδή), the highest note as re- 
gards length of string, but the lowest note as 
regards: pitch: see hypate.] In ane, Gr. music 
the next to the lowest, tone of either the lowes 
or the middle tetrachord: so called because it 
lay. next.(aboyve) the tone hypate. Its Ruch was 
probably about thatof either middle C or the F 
next above it. See tetrachord. 

Pariah (pa’ri-a), n. [Formerly also Paria (= F. 
paria); ς Tamil pariah, pariar, common but 
corrupt forms of paraiyan; Malayalam parayan, 
ϐ man of a low caste performing the lowest 
menial services, lit. ‘a drummer? (the Pariahs 
being the hereditary drum-beaters), ς parai, a 
large drum beat at certain festivals.) 1. A 
member of a low caste of Hindus in southern 
India, lower than the regular castes of the Brah- 
manical system, by whom they are shunned as 
unclean, yet superior to some other castes in 
the Tamil country, where they constitute a con- 
siderable part of the population. The Pariahs 
are commonly employed as laborers by the agri- 
cultural class, or as servants. {ο Luropeans.— 
2. {l.c.]) A member of any similarly degraded 
class; one generally despised; an outcast from 
society; a vagabond. 

The Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to learn 

that he was the yvariah of that ungrateful Europe that 


owes to him the best part of its laws, a fine portion of its 
literature, all its religion. sraelt. 
Mrs. Morrison. was. that. pariah. who, in a villare like 
Equity, cuts herself off from hope, by taking in washing. 
Howells, Modern Instance, vi. 
Pariah dog, in India, a mongrel and vagabond cur of wolf- 
ish habits, infesting villages and the outskirts of towns. 
parial! (par’i-al), a. [<par2-+ -ial.) Relating 
to a pair; occurring in pairs: as, parial bones 
~ contrasted with unpaired ones. Owen. 
parial?t (pa-ri’al),.v. Same as pair royal (which 

* see, under pair), 

Parian (pa’ri-an), a. andn. [= F. parien (cf. 
Sp. Pg. It. pario), <.L. Parius, Parian,¢ Paros, 
Parus, ς Gr. Πάρος, Paros, one of the Gyclades, 
famous for its white marble. ] 1. a. Of or per- 
taining to Paros, an island in the ASgean Sea. 
—Parian chronicle, an important Greek historical in- 
scription found in the island of Paros, and now preserved 
among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It extended 
originally from the mythical reign of Cecrops, King of 
Athens, taken as B. 0. 1522, to the archonship of Diogene- 
tus, B.C, 264; but the end is now lost, and the surviving 
part extends only to B. ο. 355. The chronicle embraces 
an outline of Greek history, with especial attention to fes- 
tivals, poetry, and music. Political and military events 
are less carefully récorded, many of importance being 
omitted entirely.— Parian marble, α white marble of 
mellow tone and somewhat large grain, highly valued. by 
the ancients, and chosen for some of their choicest. works 
in sculpture: The principal supply was obtained from 
Mount Marpessa in the island of Paros. 


By far the greater part of the statuary discovered on the 
mainland of Greece, dating from before the age of the 
Parthenon, is of this Parian or Naxian marble... . At 
least eight varieties of Parian marble are distinguishable ; 
and as in olden times, so now the finest quality is sought, 
like precious metal, by torchlight in the bowels of the 
earth,— a practice which gave origin tothe name lychnites 
(Avxvitys), as applied to this stone by Pliny and other 
πλαν L. M. Mitchell, Hist. Απο, Sculpt., Ρ. 189. 
Parian porcelain. Same as IT: 


ΤΙ. n. A fine variety of soft-paste porcelain, 
or porcelain clay, of which statuettes, etc., 
are made: so named from the resemblance of 
work in it to:Parian marble. 


Pariasauria, Pariasauride, Pariasaurus. 
See Pareiasauria, ete., in the supplement. 


pariationt, π. The action of making equal; 
equalization; balancing. Ν. ΜΕ. D. 
Nothing clears our accounts with God. but pariation of 
expences with Receipts. Hales, Gold. Rem., iii. 
Paridz (par’i-dé), ». pl. [NLi,< Parus + 4dz.] 
A family of oseine passerine birds, named from 
the genus Parus,of uncertain definition and sys- 
tematic position, authors not agreeing in their 
use of the name. It contains most of the birds 
commonly called tits, titmice, chickadees, ete. 
paridigitate (par-i-dij’i-tat), a. [<L. par,equal, 
+ digitatus, having fingers or toes: see digitate. | 
In zodl., having an even number of digits, 
as two or four fingers or toes: the opposite 
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of imparidigitate. Among hoofed quadrupeds 

the paridigitate condition is called: artiodactyl 

(which see for cuts). 
paridrosis, ». See parhidrosis. 
paries (pa’ri-6z), n.; pl. parietes (pa-ri’e-téz). 
a wall.] 1. In anat. 
and zodl.: (a) A wall or inclosure; an envelop 
orinvestment; a body-wall; any part which in- 
closesor bounds a cavity: generally in the plu- 
ral: as, the thoracic or abdominal parietes (that 
is, the walls of the chest or belly). (0) In Cir- 
ripedia, the free middle part of the shell, as 
distinguished from the lateral wings. (6) One 
of the perpendicular partitions separating the 
cells of a honeycomb or a wasps’ nest.—2. In 


x00t., the wall of an ovary, capsule, cte, 


parietal (pa-ri’e-tal), a. and”. [=F. pariétal 
= Sp. Pg. parietal = It. parietale, < LL. parie- 
talis, belonging to walls, < L. paries (pariet-), 
wall.] JI, a. 1. Pertaining to a wall.— 2. Per- 
taining to buildings or the care of them; resi- 
dent within the walls or buildings of a univer- 
sity or college, or having charge over the build- 
ings and the conduct of the students, etc., of a 
university or college.—3, In απαί. and zodl., 
specifically, pertaining to the walls of a cavity 
of the body, in distinction from its contents: op- 
posed to visceral: as, parietal and visceral re- 
flections of the peritoneum.—4. In bot., per- 
taining to or arising from a wall: usually ap- 
plied to ovules when they proceed from or are 
borne on the walls or sides of the ovary.— Pari- 
etalangle. Seecraniometry.— Parietal angle of Qua- 
trefpces, in craniom., the angle included between the 
lines drawn through the extremities of the bizygomatic 
and transverse frontal diameters.— Parietal bone, See 
II.— Parietal boss. Same as parietal eminence.—Pari- 
etal Committee or Board, a committee having charge 
of the buildings of a university or college, of the conduct 
of the. students resident in them, and of the police and 


other regulations ‘within its confines. College Words, 
p. 343. 


T do not remember a single instance of his being called 
before the Faculty for any impropriety, and only one: in- 
stance in which the Parietal Board took him in hand. 

Sumner, N. A. Review, CX XVI. 15. 


Parietal convolution, (a) J/nferior, the inferior parie- 
tal lobule. (b) Superior, the superior parietal lobule.. (ο) 
Ascending, the posterior central convolution; the convo- 
lu‘ion lying immediately back of the fissure of Rolando. 
See cut under cerebral.—Parietal crest. See crest.— 
Parietal eminence, the central elevation on the exter- 
nal surface of the parietal bone. Also called twher pari- 
etale.— Parietal emissary vein, a vein passing through 
the parietal foramen, connecting the longitudinal sinus 
wi h the veins of the scalp.— Parietal foramen. (a) A 
small foramen for the passage of a vein, close to the upper 
border of the parietal Lone. (0) In herpet,, an unossified 
space in the roof of the skull of some reptiles, especially in 

acertilia, along the sagittal or coronal suture.— Parietal 
fossa, the deepest part, opposite the parietal eminence, of 
theinner surface of the parietal bone.— Parietal gemma- 
tion. See lateral gemmation, under gemmation.— Parie- 
tal gonicmeter, an instrument for measuring the parie- 
tal angle.— Parietal gyri. See gyrus, and cut under cere- 
bral.— Parietal lobe, the middle lobe of the cerebrum, 
separated from the frontal by the fissure of Rolando, from 
the occipital by the external occipitoparietal fissure and 
the continuation of the line of that fissure to the lower 
boundary, and from the temporosphenoidal lobe by the 
horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius and the continu- 
ation of the line of the fissure. See cut under cerebral.— 
Parietal lobule. (a) Inferior, the convolution of the 
cerebrum lying behind the posterior central convolution 
and below the horizontal part of the intraparietal sulcus. 
It is composed of the angular and supramarg nal convo- 
lutions. (b) Superior, that convolution of the parietal lobe 
which lies above the intraparie*al sulcus and behind the 
upper part of the posterior central conyolution,— Parie- 
tal peritoneum. See peritoneum.— Parietal placen- 
ta, in bot., a placenta borne on the wall of the ovary, as in 
the violet, sundew, poppy, gentian, etc.— Parietal pleu- 
ra. See pleura.— Parietal protuberance. Same as 
parietal eminence.— Parietal segment of the skull, 
de ματι cranial segment, between the occipital and the 
ronta 


II, n. In anat., one of a pair of bones of the 
cranium, right and left, developed in mem- 
brane, forming a part of the {ορ and sides of 
the brain-box, between the occipital and the 
frontal bone. They are greatly expanded in man and 
a few other animals.. These bones together constitute, 
along with the alisphenoid and basisphenoid, the second 
cranial segment. See cut in next column, and cuts under 
Crocodilia, Felida, and skull, 

parietale (pa-ri-e-ta’1é6), n.; pl. parietalia (-118). 
[NL., neut. of LL. parietalis, belonging to walls: 
see parietal.] One of the parietal bones: more 
fully called os parietale. 

Parietales (pa-ri-e-ta’léz), π. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), so called as having the placenta 
parietal; pl. of LL. parietalis, parietal: see 
parietal.) A cohort.of dicotyledonous chori- 
petalous plants with parietal placenta, em- 
bracing 14 families. 

Parictaria (pa-ri-e-ta’ri-ii), ». [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. parietaria (se. herba), the herb 
parietary: see parictary.] A genus of dicoty- 


parietovaginal 





Left Parietal Bone. 
¢, Coronal border}; s, sagittal border; 7, lambdoid border; a, mastoid 
border; sf, sphenoid border; sg, squamosal border. 


ledonous apetalous plants of the family Urti- 
cacex, type of the tribe Parietariez, known by 
its spreading herbaceous stems, and axillary 
clusters of three to eight flowers. Thereare about 
7 species, widely scattered through temperate regions. 
They are low plants, often supporting themselves by 
hooks which terminate long hairs, and bearing small al- 
ternate three-nerved leaves and little bracted. flowers. 
They, are. known as_pellitory or paritory; also ham- 
merwort, and formerly helaine. P. officinalis, the most 
common species, i: the wall-pellitory or lichwort. See 
pellitory. 

Parietaries (pa-ri’e-ta-ri’6-6), n. pl. | [NL. 
(Weddell, 1869), < Parietaria + -εσ.] A tribe 
of the family Urticacex, the nettle family, 
distinguished by entire leaves, an involucre 
of two to six bracts, and hairs which lack the 
stinging property. It includes 5 genera, of 
which Parietaria is the type, and about 11 spe- 
cies, natives chiefly of tempera‘e regions. 

parietary (pa-ri’e-ta-ri), n. [In older use (ME. ) 
paritorie, paratory, ete. (see pellitory); = F. 
pariétaire = Sp. Pg. It. parietaria,< L. parieta- 
ria; the herb pellitory, prop. fem. (se. herba) of 
parietarius, belonging to walls, ς paries (pari- 
et-), awall. Cf. nellitory, from the same source. | 
The wall-pellitory, Parietaria officinalis. 

parietes, 7. Plural of paries. 
parietinet(pa-ri’e-tin), ». [<L. parietinz, ruins, 
< parietinus, belonging to walls, < partes (pariet-), 
wall.] Aruin; apiece of a ruined wall. 
We have many ruines of. . . bathes found in this island, 
amongst those parietines and rubbish of old Roman townes. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 238. 

parietofrontal] (pa-ri’e-t6-fron’tal), a. and n. 
[ς L. paries (pariet-),a wall (see parietal), + 
FSrons (front-), front: see frontal.]} Same. as 
Frontoparietal. 


parietomastoid (pa-ri’e-to-mas’toid), a. Per- 


taining to the parietal bone and the mastoid 
ortion of the temporal bone; mastoparietal.— 
arietomastoid suture, the suture uniting the poste- 
rior inferior angle of the parietal with the upper border of 
the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. tee cut above. 


parieto-occipital (pa-ri’e-to-ok-sip’i-tal), a. 


Pertaining to the parietal and occipital bones 


or lobes.— Parieto-occipital fissure, one of the prin- 
cipal sulci of the cerebrum, separating the parietal and 
occipital lobes. It is best marked on the mesial surface 
of the hemisphere, extending downward and a little for- 
ward from the margin to near the posterior extremity of 
the callosum to join the calcarine fissure. Cn the convex 
surface it is continued transversely outward for a variable 
distance, generally less than an inch, and is here called the 
external parieto-occipital fissure. See cut under cerebral.— 
Parieto-occipital suture, the suture between the pari- 
etal and occipital bones; the lambdoid suture, 


parietoquadrate (pa-ri’e-to-kwod’rat), a. Con- 


necting the parietal and quadrate bones.— Pari- 
etoquadrate arch, an arch characteristic of the skull of 
reptiles, in which the connection is made by the interven- 
tion of the opisthotic or squamosal, or of both these bones, 


parietosplanchnic (pa-ri’e-t0-splangk’nik), α. 


Of or pertaining to the walls of the alimentary 


canal; parietovisceral. The word notes specifically 
certain ganglia of the nervous system of the higher mol- 
lusks, which are situated at.the sides or on the neural as- 
pect of the alimentary canal, and are connected by com- 
missures with the ganglia‘called cerebral. See cut under 
Lamellibranchiata. 


parietosquamosal (pa-ri’e-to-skwa-m0’sal), a, 


Pertaining to the parietal and squamosal bones: 
as, the parietosquamosal suture. 


parietotemporal (pa-ri’e-to-tem’po-ral), a. 


Pertaining to the parietal and temporal bones: 
as, the parietotemporal suture, 


parietovaginal (pa-ri’e-to-vaj‘i-nal), a. Per- 


taining to the superficial and to the invaginated 
part of the body of a polyzoan: 88, parietovagi- 
nal muscles. 





parietovisceral 


parietovisceral (pa-ri’e-t6-vis’e-ral), a. Per- 
taining to or connecting the parietes of a cavity 
and its contained viscera; parietosplanchnie. 

parilt, n. An obsolete spelling of peril. 
aring (pa-ri’né), η. pl. [NL., ¢ L. Parus + 
-ine.| A subfamily of oscine passerine birds, 
typified by the genus Parus, of definite charac- 
ters but uncertain systematic position, usually 
referred to the Parid#; the typical tits, or true 
titmice. Thespeciesare of small size, seven inches long 
or less; the bill is short, stout, straight, unnotched, and 
unbristled, with undecurved tip and ascending gonys, and 
rounded nostrils concealed by overlying antrorse plu- 
mules; the tarsi are scutellate ; the toes are short, and co- 
herent at the base ; the wing has ten primaries, of which the 
first is short or spurious, and the tail has twelve rectrices, 
not acuminate or scansorial; the wings are rounded and 
usually shorter than the long, sometimes very long, tail. 
The plumage is soft and lax, and seldom brightly colored. 
There are about 75 species, very generally distributed, espe- 
cially in the northern hemisphere. The leading genera are 
Parus, Psaltriparus, Auriparus, Psaltria, Acredula, and 
Aigithalus. See cuts under chickadee, Parus, and titmouse. 

Parinari (par-i-na’ri), ». [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
< parinari, native name in Brazil.] A genus 
of rosaceous trees belonging to the. tribe 
Chrysobalanez, known by the two-celled ovary. 
There are about 40 species, all tropical, natives of Ai 
Australia, Brazil, and Guiana, and of islands of India an 
the Pacific. They are usually tall, with thick and rigid 
alternate evergreen leaves, and white or pink flowers with 
many long stamens, followed by ovoid or spherical drupes, 
often partly edible. See buri-nut, gingerbread-plum, gin- 
gerbread-tree, 2, and nonda. , 

parine (pa’rin),a. [< L. parus, a titmouse, + 
~inel.] Of, pertaining to, or having the char- 
acters of the moe mrs 


y Parine; related to or Paris baby. 
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symmetry and its petals, which are linear, awl- 


shaped, or absent. There are’ 8 species, natives of 
mountains or temperate regions in Europe and Asia. They 





a 


Y 


Flowering Plant of Parts guadriolta. a, a flower during anthesis; 
ὅ, the fruit. 


are singular plants, with a short unbranched stem from a 
εις rootstock, and the leaves all in a terminal whorl, 
in the center of which stands a solitary erect greenish 
flower. See herb-paris. 


Same as Paris doll. 


resembling the titmice: as, parine habits; a pa- Paris-ballt,. A tennis-ball. Palsgrave. (Hal- 


rine bill; a parine genus. 


paring (par’ing), ο. 
n. of. parel, υ.] ihe The act of trimming some- 


[< ME. parynge; verbal Paris basin, blue. 
Paris daisy. 


liwell.) 
See basin, 9, blue. 
Same as marguerite, 2. 


thing, or of reducing it in size or thickness by Paris doll. Α figure dressed in the fashionable 


cutting or shaving off small portions from the 
surface or extremity. 


costume of the period, with the materials, silk, 
lace, ete., as actually worn, sent from Paris as 


He could not endure there should be such Parings off ἃ model for dressmakers elsewhere to copy. 


from the Body of his Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 53. Paris-garden 


2. That which is pared off; a thin piece cut, 

clipped, or shaved off; hence, a scrap: as, 

cheese-parings; the parings of grass-lands. 
Thou cam’st but half a thing into the world, © 


And wast made up of patches, parings, shreds. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 


If you pret to spend some of the Parings of your ee 
and fetch a Walk in this Grove, you may happily fin 
therein some Recreation. Howell, Letters, iv. 37. 


3. The rind or outermost erust: 


Virginity . . . consumes itself to the very paring. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 155 


Yet, to his guest though noway sparing, 
He ate himself the rind and paring. 
Pope, Imit, of Horace, ii. 6. 170. 


and burning, the operation of paring off the sur- 
face of worn-out grass-land, or lands covered with coarse 
herbage, and burning it for the sake of the ashes, which 
serve as a powerful manure, and for the destruction of 
weeds, seeds, insects, etc. [Eng.] : 
parin -chisel (par’ing-chiz’el), n. A joiners’ 
broad flat chisel, worked by the hand alone, and 
not by striking witha mallet. It is generally 


longer in the blade than a firmer-chisel, and lighter than 
a mortise-chisel, and has the bezel on one side. 


paring-iron (par’ing-i’érn),. A farriers’ par- 
ing-knife. | 
paring-knife (par’ing-nif),n. 1. A knife used 
in paring, such as that used in woodworking 
for roughing-out work, or by farriers for paring 
hoofs.— 2. A knife with a guard to regulate 
the depth of cut: used for peeling fruit and 
vegetables. 
paring-machine (pir’ing-ma-shén”), »,. A key- 
grooving machine. | 
paring-plow (par’ing-plou), π. In agri., a 
plow for cutting sods or turfs from the surface 
of the ground; a sod-plow. EH. H. Knight. 
paring-spade (par’ing-spad), ». Α breast- 
plow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
pari passu (pa’ri pas’i). ΤΠ: pari, abl. of 
par, equal; passu, abl. of passus, step, pace: 
see par? and pacel.] With equal pace or pro- 
gress; side by side; in complete accord; in 
law, equally in proportion; without preference ; 
pro rata. 
paripinnate (par-i-pin’at), a. [<L. par, equal, 
+ pinnatus, winged.] In bot., equally pinnate; 
abruptly pinnate. See cut funder leaf. Com- 
are imparipinnate. | 
aris (par’is), ». [NL., from the second ele- 
ment of herb-paris, < F. herbe paris, herbe a 
Paris (see herb-paris): so called in allusion to 
the regularity of the parts, < L. par, equal: see 
ar2,) A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
amily Convallariacez, known by its numerical 


Paris green. See green. 
parish (par’ish), η. and a. 
* xrissche, parisshe, parisch, parysche, parych, 


Spat π. A bear-gar- 
den; a noisy, disorderly place: in allusion to 
the bear-garden so called on the Thames bank, 
London, oR by Robert de Paris in the reign 
of Richard I, (1377-99). 


Do you take the court for Paris-garden? ye rude slaves. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, v. 4. 2. 


So was he dry-nurs’d by a bear, ... 
Bred up, where discipline most rare is, 
In military garden Paris. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 172. 


[< ME. parishe, pa- 


resche, parosche, parisse, paroshe, parsche,< br. 
parosse, paroiche, paroche, parroche, paroice, ba- 
roche, Ἐ'. paroisse = Sp. parroquia = Pg. parochia 
= It. parrocchia, ς LL. parecia, corruptly pa- 
rochia,< LGr. παροικία, an ecclesiastical district, 
ς Gr. πάροικος, neighboring, dwelling beside, < 
παρά, beside, + οἶκος, house.} I, ». 11. In the 
early Christian ch., a district placed under the 
superintendence of a bishop; a diocese. 
The Word Parochia or parish antiently signified what 
we now call the Diocese of a Bishop. 
Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 268. 
2. In Great Britain and Ireland, a district or 


territorial division. (a) Originally, an ecclesiastical 
district, the township or cluster of townships in the care 
of a single priest or pastor. 


‘Dametas for his part came piping and dancing, the mer- 
riest manin a parish. — Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


We find the distinction of parishes, nay, even of mother- 


- churches, so early as in the laws of King Edgar, about the 


year 970. Blackstone, Com., Int., iv. § 112. 


In regard to Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, when the Popes 
assigned particular churches to each presbyter, and di- 
vided parishes among them, Honorius, archbishop of Can- 
terbury about the year 636, first began to separate parishes 
in England, as we read in the history of Canterbury. 

Camden, Britannia, p. clxxxix. 


In one of his drawers is the rich silk cassock presented to 
him by his congregation at Leatherhead (when the young 


‘curate quitted that parish for Sele duty). 


hackeray, Newcomes, xi. 


(6) Now, also, a civil division of the country for purposes of 
local self-government, such as the legal care of the poor, 
education, the regulation of sanitary matters, etc.: itis in 
general conterminous with the ecclesiastical parish. At 
present there are in England and Wales about 13,000 ec- 
clesiastical parishes, and about 15,000 civil parishes, of 
which not more than 10,000 coincide with the ecclesiastical 
districts bearing thesame name. In Scotland in 1888 there 
were 934 civil parishes or parishes proper (quoad omnia) 
and 386 parishes quoad sacra (that is, parishes in respect 
of things ecclesiastical only). There are several other 
minor classes of parishes, as the land-tax and Burial Act 
parishes in England, and the burghal and extra-burghal 
parishes in Scotland. 

3. Inthe United States: (α) In colonial times, 


in some of the southern colonies, a subdivision 


 parishen 


of the county for purposes of local government. 
(b) One of the 58 territorial divisions of Louisi- 
ana, corresponding tothe county in otherStates. 
(6) A loeal church or congregation and the geo- 
graphical limits, generally imperfectly defined, 
within which its local work is mainly confined. 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church the original form of the 
parish is moreor less clearly adhered to, each diocese being 
as arule divided into geographical parishes, and no new 
parish being formed or church established in cities without 
the consent of the three nearest parishes or congregations. 
(d) An ecclesiastical society, not bounded by 
territorial limits, nor confined in its personnel 
to communicants, but composed of all those 
who choose to unite in maintaining Christian 
work and worship in a particular local church: 
used in this sense chiefly in New England. 

It was remarkable that, of all the busybodies and imper- 
tinent people in the parish, not one ventured to put the 
plain question to Mr. Hooper. 

Hawthorne, The Minister’s Black Veil. 


4. The inhabitants or members of a parish; 
specifically, in the United Kingdom, those in- 
habitants of .a parish who are entitled to vote 
in a parish election. | 

Whan thi parisse is togidir mette 

Thou πλ this idious thing, 


With crosse & candell and bell μα 
Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.) Ἱ. 678. 


There’s the parish of Edmonton offers forty Sep eee 
there’s the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, offers forty 
unds— there’s the parish of Tyburn offers forty pounds : 

shall have all that if I convict,them. 
Goldsmith, Answer to a Versified Invitation. 

All the highways within the parish must be kept in re- 
pair by the parish, i. e. by the inhabitants who are rated 
to the poor (who pay poor-rates). 

Chambers’s Encyc. (ander parish). 
On the patsahy at the parish charge; dependent on pub- 
lic charity. 

He left 4 or 5 children on the parish. 

Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men, ΤΙ. 387. 
Quoad sacra parish, quoad omnia parish. See def. 
2 (b).—To come upon the parish, Same as to come upon 
the town (b) (which see, under come). : 

II. a. 1. Of or belonging to a parish; paro- 
chial: as, the parish church or minister; par- 
ish records; the parish school. 

I seyde I nolde [would πο] 
Be buryed at her hous, but at my parisshe cherche. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 64. 

After hours devoted to parish duty a clergyman is some- 
times allowed, you know, desipere in loco. 

, hackeray, Newcomes, viii. 


2. Maintained by the parish or by public char- 
ity: as, parish poor. 


The ghost and the parish girl are entirely new charac- 
ters. Gay, The What d’ye Call it, Pref. 


3. Rustic; provincial. 


A crippled lad . . ..{[who] coming turn’d to fly, 
But, scared with threats of jail and halter, gave 
To him that fluster’d his poor parish wits 
The letter which he brought. 
τς Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
Parish apprentice, constable, co district. See 
the nouns.—Parish clerk, See clerk, 3.—Parish lante 
the moon. Halliwell.— Parish meeting, a meeting ο 
the members of the parish or ecclesiastical society con- 
nected with a local church, [New Eng.]|—Parish priest 
a priest in charge of a parish; in Ireland, the p neipal 
Roman Catholic priest in a parish. Formerly, in Great 
Britain, parish priest was sometimes used to denote either 
a reader in a parish church, a curate, a vicar, or a rector. 
A parish-priest was of the pilgrim-train; 
An awful, reverend, and religious man. 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, L. 1. 
Parish system, a system by which a parish, or an ecclesi- 
astical society, is organized in connection with a local 
church, having coérdinate powers and an associate voice in 
the selection of a pastor. See Τ., 3(d), above, and society. 
[New Eng.]— Parish topt, a large top kept by the parish 
for the exercise and amusement of the peasantry. ares. 
He’s a coward and a coystrill that will not drink to my 
niece till his brains turn ο) the toe like a parish-top. 
Shak., Τ. N., i 3. 44. 
111 hazard 
My life upon it, that a boy of twelve 
Should scourge him hither like a parish-top, 
And make him dance before you. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 4. 
Parish watch, a parish constable. 
I must maintain a parish-watch against thieves and τοῦ- 
bers, and give salaries to an overseer. 
Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 
parishent, η. [ME., also paroschian, parisshen, 
arisschen, parischen, parschen, also parochien ; 
f OF. parochien, parrochien, paroisien, parro- 
chienne, Ἐ.. paroissien = Sp. parroquiano = Pg. 
parochiano = It. parrocchiano, < ML. parochia- 
nus, one belonging to a parish, a parishioner, 
ς LL. parochia, parecia, parish: see parish. 
Cf. parochian, parochin. Hence parishioner. ] 
A parishioner; also, parishioners collectively. 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T , 1. 482. 





ο. --ὃὃὣ..Ώ..-.α----- 


parishen 


Yet I ha’e seen him on a day, 
The pride of a’ the parishen. 
Burns, I Coft a Stane ο) Haslock Woo’, 
parishing (par’ish-ing), ». A hamlet or small 
village adjoining and belonging to a parish. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
parishional (pa-rish’on-al), a. [ς parishen (ef. 
parishen) + -al.] Of or pertaining to parish- 
loners or 8 parish. 

If there be in the Citie many Moschees, the Cathedrall 
{mosque or church] beginneth, and then all other Parish- 
ionall [churches] follow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 

Bishop Hall uses parishional, in the expression ‘‘parish- 
ionall meetings.” Strictly, parishional ought to mean 
‘pertaining to parishioners,” rather than “‘pertaining to 
a parish.” It is such a word as our congressional is, and 
such a word as processional would be, if used to mean 
‘‘pertaining to a process.” F. Hall, False Philol., p. 29. 

parishioner (pa-rish’on-ér), ». [Early mod. 
E. (Se.) parischoner ; prop. *parishener, < pa- 
rishen + -erl, the suffix being unnecessarily 
added, as in musicianer.] An inhabitant. or 
member of a parish; especially, one who at- 
tends or is a member of a parish church; a 
member of a parish, in any sense. See parish. 

Ye haill magistratis gentlemen and remanent parisch- 
oners pnt faithfullie ‘:p"misit to concurre for y® further- 
ance of ye work. 

Quotedin A. Hume’s Orthographie (E. E, Τ. 5.), Pref., p. vii. 


What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
rishioners withal, and never cried ‘‘ Have patience, good 
people!” Shak., As you Like it, iii, 2. 164. 


The church . . . was not large enough {ο hold all the 
rishtoners of a parish which stretched over distant vil- 
x lages and hamlets. George Eliot, Felix Holt, iii. 
Parisian (pa-riz’ian), a. and. [<« F. Parisien 
= It. Parigiano, ¢ Mi. *Parisianus (also Parisi- 
ensis),< LL. Parisii (> F. Paris, It. Parigi), Paris, 
the capital of France, in L. Lutetia Parisiorum, 
Lutetia of the Parisii, a people of Celtic Gaul, 
bordering on the Senones.] 1. a. Of or per- 
taining to Paris, the chief city of France, or its 
inhabitants, ete. 
II, n. A native of or resident in Paris. 
Parisienne (pa-ré-zi-en’), n. [F., fem. of Pari- 
sien: see Parisian, α.] A female native of or 
resident in Paris. 


parisite ca τα n. [Named after J. J. 
Paris.) rare fluocarbonate of the metals of 


the cerium group, occurring in hexagonal erys- 
tals of a yellowish color in the emerald-mines 
of the United States of Colombia. 
parisology (par-i-sol’6-ji),n. [< Gr. πάρισος, al- 
most οι (< παρά, by, near, + ἴσος, equal), + 
-hoyia, « λέγειν, say: see -ology.] The use of 
equivocal or ambiguous words. Campbell. 
x[Rare.] 
parison (par’i-son), ». [< Gr. πάρισον, neut. of 
πάρισος, nearly equal: see parisology.] In a 
recently invented glass-blowing machine for 
bottle-making, the receptacle which first re- 
ceives the molten glass in quantity just suf- 
ficient to form a single bottle, and feeds the 
metal to the mold. The sizes of the parisons 
are varied to correspond with different sizes of 
bottles. 
Paris red, white, yellow, etc. See red; ete. 
Paris violet. Same as methyl-violet. 
parisyllabic (par’i-si-lab’ik), a. [= F. pari- 
syllabique, < L. par, paris, equal, + syllaba, syl- 
lable: see syllable.] Having the same number 
of syllables; specifically, in Gr. and Lat. gram., 
of nouns, having the same number of syllables 
in the oblique cases as in the nominative. 
rss Soap (par’i-si-lab’i-kal), a. [< pari- 
syllabic + -al.] Same as parisyllabic. 
Pariti(pa-ri‘ti),n. [NL. (Saint-Hilaire, 1825).] 
A small genus of malvaceous trees, by some 
included in Hibiscus. 
paritort (par’i-tor),n. (<LI. paritor, a servant, 
attendant, ς L. parere, obey: see appear. Cf. 
gph A beadle ; a summoner; an appar- 
itor. 
Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting 'paritors. 
Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 188. 
Thou art not wise enough to be a paritor. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iii. 1. 
paritoryt, ~. [ME., ς OF. paritoire, F. parié- 
taire: see parietary, pellitory.| Same as parie- 
tary, pellitory. 

His forheed dropped as a stillatorie 

Were ful of plantayn and of ι 

* . Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 28. 

parity (par’i-ti), η, [< F. parité = Sp. pari- 

dad = Pg. paridade = It. parita, < Li. pari- 

ta(t-)s, equality, < L. par, equal: see par2.) 1. 

Equality; similarity or close correspondence 

or equivalence as regards state, position, condi- 
tion, quality, degree, etc. 


‘it 2 


park 
pa 
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Your Isabel, and you my Mortimer, 
Which are the marks of parity, not power, 
And these are the titles best become our love. 
B. Jonson, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 
Equality in birth, parity in years, 
And in affection no way different. 
Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, i. 1. 
2. In logic, analogy; similarity; similar or like 
course, as of reasoning or argument. 

Will not the parity of reason so far hold as to aggravate 
those sins which are immediate offences against the Di- 
vine Majesty, and which tend to overthrow his Govern- 
ment of the World? Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. ix. 


Where there is no parity of principle, there is no basis 
for comparison. é Quincey, Style, iii. 
3. Specifically, in eccles. hist., the equality of 
religious bodies in their relations to the state, 
their standing in universities, ete.; the princi- 
ple of such equality; in Presbyterian churches, 
bbe equality of all the members of the clerical 
order. 
arity? (par’i-ti),». [ς L. parere, bring forth, 

yen The condition of being able to bear 
offspring. 

parjetoryt, η. A word of dubious form and 
meaning in the following passage. It may per- 
haps be meant for *pargetory, a wall-painting (see parget), 
or for parietary, pellitory of the wall. 


No marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer 
tankard drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stewes. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
(park), m. [< ME. park, ς OF. Mak F: 
re = Pr. pare = Sp. Pg. parque = It. parco 
(ML. parcus, parricus); cf. W. park, parwg = 
Ir. Gael. pairc = Bret. park; also Teut., E. par- 
rock, also paddock (see paddock), < ME. parrok, 
ς AS. pearroc = D. perk, a park, = MUG. pan 
= OHG. pfarrich, pferrich, MHG. pferrich, G. 
pferch, an inclosure, sheep-fold (G. Sw. Dan. 
park, a pond, apark,<¢ F. parc). Itis uncertain 
whether the word is orig. Celtic or Teut.; it is 
prob. Teut., connected with parl, a bar, perhaps 
with orig. initial s-, and so ult. connected with 
spar1, a bar, beam, ete.] 1. In Eng. law, a tract 
of land inclosed and privileged for wild beasts 
of chase, by the monarch’s grant or by prescrip- 


tion. A chase was distinguished from. a park by not being 
inclosed ; and both differed from a forest in having no 
peculiar courts or judicial officers, nor any particular laws. 


“The onely way,” then said the host, ... 
**Is to seek him among the parks, 
Killing of the kings deer.” 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child’s Ballads, V. 235). 


A park is an enclosed chase extending only over a man’s 
own grounds, The word park, indeed, properly signifies 
an enclosure ; but yet itis not every common field or com- 
mon which a gentleman pleases to surround with a wall 
or paling, or to stock with a herd of deer, that is thereby 
constituted a legal park; for the king’s grant, or at least 
immemorial prescription, is necessary to make it so. 

Blackstone, Οοπα., II, iii, 
2. A considerable extent of pasture and wood- 
land, surrounding or adjoining a country-house 
and devoted primarily to purposes of recrea- 
tion or enjoyment, and often serving to support 
a herd of eattle or a flock of sheep, or, in Eu- 
rope, stocked with deer. 
A pris place was vnder the paleys, a park as it were, 
That whilom with wilde bestes was wel restored. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1. 2845, 


My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body’s length. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ν. 2. 94. 


Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order'd gardens great. 
Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
3. A piece of ground, usually of considerable 
extent, set apart and maintained for public use, 
and laid out in such a way as to afford pleasure 
to the eye as well as opportunity for open-air 
recreation: as, Central Park in New York, or 

Hyde Park in London. 

Frequent in perk with lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes; 
Cowper, Task, ii. 381. 
4, An inclosed piece of ground suitable for till- 
age or pasture; an inclosed field. [Scotch.] 
—5. A high plateau-like valley, resembling the 
“holes” and ‘‘prairies” of the more northern 
parts of the Rocky Mountain ranges. [Colorado 
and Wyoming. ] 

When the parks of the Rocky Mountains are spoken of, 
it is usually the more conspicuous ones—the North, Mid- 
dle, and South Parks — which are intended to be desig- 
nated. Of these, the North Park is in Wyoming, the oth- 
ers in Colorado. J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 191. 
6. Milit.: (a) The space or inclosure occupied 
by the guns, wagons, animals, pontoons, pow- 
der, provisions, stores, ete., when brought to- 
gether, or the objects themselves: as, a park of 
artillery, of provisions, of wagons, ete. 


But rare at home. 





ἕνα process. 


parking (pir’king), n. 


parking 


Soon, however, two big guns came trundling along from 
our park, and were placed on the banks of the river, be- 
tween the garden and the bridge, 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 2738. 


(b) A complete set or equipment, as of guns, 
tools, ete.: as, a park of siege-guns. 

There’s a villain! he'll burn the park of artillery, will 
he? | Sheridan (?), The Camp, ii. 2. 

In equipping a siege park, preference will be given to 
comparatively heavy pieces. 

Michaelis, tr. of Monthaye’s Krupp and De Bange, p. 54. 


7+. A large net placed at the margin of the 
sea, with only one entrance, which is next the 
shore, and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
Hollyband.— 8, In oyster-culture, a sunken bed 
on which oysters are placed for reproduction 
and growth, and which is filled with water by 
each high tide. [U.S.]—9. A prison. Hallt- 
well, ([Slang, prov. Eng.]—Engineer park, the 
whole equipment of stores, intrenching-tools, etc., belong- 
ing to a military department of engineers in the field; also, 
the place where this equipment is stored, and the camp 
of the officers and men of this service,— erford 
park, a kind of cup (see cup, 12) used in England in 
summer. It is made of ale and sherry in which apples 
and lemon-peel are steeped.— Park a horse hired 
Ys νά in a public park. =Syn, 1. Chase, Woods, etc. See 
orest. 

park (park), v. [< park, n.] I. trans. 1. To 

inclose or shut up in as in a park. 


ae bbe and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
ο] 5 
Yparroked in puwes [pews]. Piers Plowman (0), vii. 144. 
How are we park’d and bounded in a pale, 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer ! 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 45. 
The nomadic races {in European Russia] have been 
partly driven out and partly pacified and parked in.“ re- 
serves,” and the territory which they so long and 5ο stub- 
bornly defended is now studded with peaceful villages, and 
tilled by laborious agriculturists. η 
D. Μ. Wallace, Russia, p. 368. 


2. To bring together in a park or compact 
body: as, to park artillery. . De Quincey. 

The wagon-train of Sykes’s division of Porter’s corps, 
which was parked near and a little to the south-east of 
Savage's Station. The Century, XXXVITII. 158. 

IT, intrans. Tofrequentapublic park. [Rare.] 

Then all for parking and parading, Y Tata 
Coquetting, dancing, masquerading. 
Brooke, Love and Vanity. 
parka! (pir’ka), n. (Russ. parka, parki.] 
A double fur coat, cut like a shirt, worn by 
the natives of eastern Siberia and of arctic 
Alaska. 


parka? (pir’ki), . A curious fossil from the 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and England. 
It is an egg-packet, probably of some species of the crus- 
tacean genus Pterygotus, which is found in the same beds. 
parken, 7. See parkin. 
parkert (pir’kér), η. [< ME. parkere; < park + 
-erl, The word is now best known as a sur- 
name, Parker.] The keeper of a park. 
Sex pons ther-fore to feys he takes, 
And pays feys to parkers als I-wys. 
Babees Book (E. Ἐ. Τ. 8.), p. 319. 


The office of parker of the forests of Croxteth and Tox- 
th. Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, XII. 7. 


See process. 

arkia (ρᾶτ΄ 4-8), ». [NL. (R. Brown, 1826), 
after Mungo Park (1ΤΤ]--ο. 1806), an African 
traveler.] A genus of ornamental leguminous 
trees of the family Mimosacezx, type of the 
tribe Parkicz, distinguished from related gen- 


era by having ten perfect stamens. There are 
about 20 species, natives of tropical America, Asia, and 
Africa. They bear bipinnate leaves of many small leaflets, 
said to reach 6,000 in one leaf, and large roundish or club- 
shaped heads of small flowers, solitary and pendulous 
from the axils or in copious terminal panicles. The 
flowers often exceed 2,000 in a head, the lower ones being 
sterile and white or red, the upper perfect and yellowish, 
brownish, or red, followed by long pods with edible seeds 
or pulp. P. Africana is the nitta- or nutta-tree of west- 
ern Africa, or African locust-tree, the doura of Sudan. 
See nitta-tree. 

Parkiex (pir-ki’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Wight and 
Arnott, 1834), ς Parkia + -ex.] A tribe of 
plants of the family Mimosaceex, distinguished 
by the imbricated calyx-teeth, five-cleft corolla, 
and gland-bearing anthers. It consists of. Parkia 
(the type) and Pentaclethra, both tropical genera of un- 


armed trees with twice-pinnate leaves and conspicuous 
flowers. 


parkin, parken (piir’kin, -ken), ». A kind of 


oatmeal gingerbread. [Prov. Eng. and Seoteh.] 
[Verbal n. of park, υ.] 
Parks collectively, ora park-like place; also, a 
strip of turf, with or without trees, in the mid- 
dle of a street. 

In some cases, similar parking has been left in the mid- 
dle of the streets. Eneye. Brit., XXTV. 382. 


epaces were left for a market-place, court-house green, 
and parking for the palace, ' 


Johns Hopkins Hist. Studies, 3d ser., p. 109. 











Parkinsonia 


Parkinsonia (pir-kin-so‘ni-i), n. 
mier, 1703), after John Parkinson, an English 
herbalist (born 1567,.died about 1650). ] ge- 
nus of leguminous trees of the family Cxsalpi- 
‘niacee, haying a slightly imbricate or valvate 
calyx, and linear pod: handsome spiny ever- 
greens, with pinnate leaves of numerous 
minute leaflets, spines in place of stipules, 


and loose racemes of yellow flowers... There are 
3 specter, of which P. Africana, with wingless leaf- 
stalks, is the “wilde limoenhout” of the Cape of Good 
Hope. P. aculeata, the Jerusalem-thorn of Jamaica, is a 
native of America, but is now widely scattered through- 
out the tropics; it is a shrub about 15 feet high, with 
winged leafstalks and fragrant flowers, used for hedges, 
and by the Indians in Mexico as a remedy for epilepsy 
and as a febrifuge. _ 


Parkinson’s disease. A form of paralysis, pa- 
ralysis agitans (which see, under paralysis), 
described by Parkinson in 1817. 

parkish (piir’kish), a. [< park + -ishl.] Re- 
lating to or resembling a park. 

Would give it a very elegant, tasteful, parkish appear- 
ance. J. Baillie. 
park-keeper (pirk’ké’pér), ». One who has 
the custody of a park, or who is employed to 
preserve order in or otherwise to take. care of 
reo k/lévz), n. [Appar. < *park (= 
arkleaves (pirk’lévz), η. ppar. ¢ *park (= 

Nore ως hypericum, a mada of NL. 

hypericum, Li. hypericon: see Hypericum) + 
leaves.) A plant, Hypericum Androsemum. 


Vitice, a kind of withie or willow, called in English 
parkeleaues, chastetree, hemp-tree, or Abrahams balme. 


parkway (piirk’wa), ». A broad thoroughfare 
planted with trees and intended for recreation 
as well as for common street traffic. 


Opposite the grand stand and across the course isa park- 
way for the carriages. Τ. C. Crawford, English Life, p.-21. 


parlt (ρᾶτ]), υ.  [< ME. parlen, < OF. parler, 
F. parler = Sp. parlar = Pg. palrar = It. par- 
lare,< ML. parabolare (also Cont DULIE Ee, after 
Rom.), speak, talk, discourse, ς L. parabola, a 
comparison, parable, speech, talk: see para- 
blel.| I. intrans. 1. To speak. 
Patriarkes and prophetes han parled her-of longe, 
That such alorde and a lygte shulde lede hem alle hennes, 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 268. 
2. To talk; confer with a view to come to an 
understanding; discuss orally. 
Their purpose is to parle, to court, and dance, 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2, 122. 
I wrong myself 
In parling with you. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, ii. 5. 
Knute, finding himself too weak, began to parle. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
II. trans. To utter; express; speak. 
parl (pirl), ~ [< parl, v.],. 1. Speech; lan- 
guage. 
A tocher ’s nae word in a true lover’s parle, 
But gie me my love, and a fig for the war!’ ! 
Burns, Meg ο) the Mill (second version). 
2. Talk; conference; conversation; treaty or 
discussion; a parley. i 
So frown’d he once when in an angry parle 


He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
Shak., Hamlet, i, 1. 62. 


After the trumpet has summoned a parle. | 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii, 1. 


By parl or composition, truce or league, 
To win him or win from him what I can. | 
Milton, P. R., iv. 529. 


Those of heaven commune... 
With the noise of fountains wondrous, 
And the parle of voices thund’rous. 
Keats, Ode, Bards of Passion. 


[Obsolete, provincial, orarchaic in both uses. ] 
To break the parlt. See break. | 
parl. An abbreviation of parliament and parlia- 
mentary. 
parlamentt, ». A former spelling of parliament. 
parlance(pir’lans), x. [Formerly also parlence; 
OF. parlance, parlaunce, speech, < parlant, 
ppr. of parler, speak: see parl.] Speech; con- 
versation; discourse; talk; language; manner 
of expression; conference. 
The interpreter did as he was commanded, word was 


brought to Crassus, and he accepted parlence. 
North, tr, of Plutarch, p. 480, 


A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 


In common parlance, in the usual mode of speech; in 
ordinary language. : 

The answer of Killian Van Rensellaer was, in his own 
lordly style, “‘By wapen recht!” that is to say, by the 
right of arms, or, in common parlance, by club-law. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 181. 


[NL. (Plu- parlando (piir-lin’ds), a. 
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[It., ppr. of parlare, 
speak: see parl.| In music, noting a passage 
or a style of singing in which there is some ap- 
proach to declamation or recitative, involving 


specially careful enunciation. The word is also 
sometimes used to indicate emphasis upon a particular 
voice-part or melody as distinguished from accompanying 
parts. 


parlantt (pir’lant), ». [ς F. parlant, ppr. of 
parler, speak: see parl, v.] One who speaks, 
confers, or parleys. 
The place appoynted, parlantes him 
In simple meaning meet 
Farre from their armie all vnarm’d. 
Warner, Albion’s England, iii. 19. 
parlante (piir-lin’te), a. [It., < parlare, speak: 
see parl.}) In music, same as parlando. 
parlatory (pir’la-to-ri), n.; pl. parlatories (-riz). 
[ML. parlatorium, a reception-room, parlor: see 
parlor.) The parlor or strangers’ room of a con- 
vent or monastery. 
parlecue, pat ley one (pir’le-ka),v. ¢. [Se. also 
pirlicue; < F. parler a& queue, speak at the end: 
parler (see ΗΛ) a, < L. ad, to, at; queue, 
tail: see cuel, φιέιο.] To recapitulate or sum 
up. | 
At the close it was the custom of our minister to par- 
leycue the addresses of the clergymen who had assisted 
him — that is, he repeated the substance of them and en- 
forced their lessons. Reminiscences of a Quinquagenarian. 
parlecue, parleycue (piir’le-kii), ». [Se., < par- 
lecue, parleycue, v.| . A summing up or eapitu- 
lation of discourses previously delivered. 
parlementt, π. A Middle English form of par- 
liament. 
parlesyt, n. A Middle English form of palsy. 
par ey (pir’li),n. [Formerly also parly ; prob. 
ς OF. parlee, a turn of speech, but in sense 
equiy. to parl, of which it is practically an ex- 
tension: see parl, n.] Discourse or conversa- 
tion; discussion; a conference; specifically, a 
brief conference with an enemy as under a flag 
of truce; an informal treating between two hos- 
tile parties before or in the course of a contest. 
Cf. barley?. + 
ee 


Shold sende awaye an herauld at armes, 
To aske a parley faire and free. 
King Arthur’s Death (Child’s Ballads, I. 42). 


; ' What's the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 87. 


Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley [Echo], daughter of the sphere! 
| Milton, Comus, 1}. 241. 


Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath. 
Wordsworth, To the Men of Kent, Oct., 1803. 
To beat or sound a parley (milit.). See beatl. 
parley! (par’li),v. [ς parley1,n. Cf. parl, v.] 
I. intrans. 1. To speak; discourse; confer on 
some point of mutual concern; especially, to 
confer with an enemy, as on an exchange of 
prisoners, or on the cessation of hostilities. 
Now stay, daughter, your bour within, 
While I gae parley wi’ my son. 
Cospatrick (Child’s Ballads, I. 156). 
They are at hand 
To parley or tofight. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 78. 


As bashfull Suters, seeing Strangers by, 
Parley in silence with their hand or eye. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


The housemaids parley at the gate, 
The scullions on the stair. 


O. W. Holmes, Agnes. 
2. To argue. [Prov. Eng ] 

ΤΙ. trans. To utter; speak. 

“ That beauty in court which could not parley euphu- 
ism,” a courtier of Charles the First’s time tells us, ‘‘ was 
as little regarded as she that now there speaks not French.” 

J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 403. 
parley? (pir’li), ». [Short for parliament.] 
Same as parliament, 7. 
parleycue, v. and”. See parlecue. 
parleying (pir’li-ing),. [Verbal η. of parley}, 
υ.]. Conference; a conference. 

Ferishtah’s Fancies, and Parleyings with Certain Peo- 
ple of Importance in Their Day. Browning (title), 

He warned good citizens to give them no credence, yield 
them no aid or comfort, nor hold any parleyings with them. 

E. L. Bynner, Begum’s Daughter, xxi. 

parleyvoo (pir.li-vé’), ο. 7. [A corruption of 

F. parlez-vous in such questions as parlez-vous 

francais? ‘do you speak French?’: parlez, 2d 

pers. pl. of parler, speak; vous, < L. vos, you, pl. 
of tu, thou.} Tospeak French: ([Slang.] 

He kept six French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. 

Macaulay, St. Dennis and St. George in the Water. 

parleyvoo (piir-li-vé’),n. [< parleyvoo,v.] The 

conventional school study and use of the French 
language, TE AeIOFOLS, 


parliament 


No words to spell, no sums to do, 
No Nepos and no parlyvoo. 
Lowell, Oracle of the Goldfishes, 


parliament (piir’li-ment), ». [Now spelled to 
suit ML. parliamentum for parlamentum; prop., 
as in early mod. E., parlament; < ME. parlement 
= D. parlement = G. parlement, parlament = Sw. 
Dan. parlament = Icel. parliment, ς OF. parle- 
ment, Β'. parlement, a speaking, discoursing, con- 
ferring, conference, a legislature, court (= Sp. 
Pg. It. pariamento, parliament, ete ; ML. par- 
lamentum, erroneously parliamentum), < parler, 
speak, talk: see parl.] 1+. A conference or 
consultation. 


Thus ended the parlement be-twene the fader and the 
sone. Merlin (E, E. T. 8.), iii. 521. 


The Master gunner, who was 2 zaadde brayned fellow, 
and the owners seruant had a purcument tetweene them- 
selues. Hakluyt’s Voyages, If. 101. 


The interview between the King | William the (onqueror] 
and the magistrates of Le Mans is described ,by a local 
writer] by a word often used to express conferences—in a 
word Parliaments — whether between prince and prince or 
between princes and the estates of their dominions. 

E. A, Freeman, Norman Conquest, LV. 980. 


2. A meeting or assembly for conference or 
deliberation; especially, an assembly of the 

eople or their representatives to deliberate or 
egislate on national affairs. The word is nearly 
confined to the legislative bodies of Great britain and 
its colonies. Sometimes it is used with reference to other 
countries, as the German Parliament of 1848, the Italian 
Parliament: usually the word diet or the native name is 
preferred, as the Hungarian Diet, the German Reichstag, 
the Norwegian Storthing, etc. 


Prosecutions of Warres betweene a King and his Parlia- 
ment are the direfull dilacerations of the world. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 6... 


Thy parliaments ador’d on bended knees 
The soy’reignty they were conven’d to please. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 538 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Purliament of man, the Federation of the world, 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


Specifically —8. [cap.] The supreme legisla- 
tive body of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, consisting of the three estates 
of the realm,namely the lords spiritual,thelords 
temporal, and the commons; the general coun- 
cil of the nation, constituting the legislature, 
summoned by the sovereign’s authority to con- 
sult on the affairs of the nation and to enact 


and repeal laws. Primarily, the sovereign may be con- 
sidered as a constituent element of Parliament; but the 
word as generally used has exclusive reference to the three 
estates above named, ranged in two distinct branches, the 
Ifouse of Lords and the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords includes the lords spiritual and lords temporal. 
(See House of Lords, under lord.) ‘ihe House of Commons 
consists of 670 members: viz.; for England and Wales, 253 
representatives of county constituencies (counties or di- 
visions of counties), 237 of boroughs, and 5 of universities ; 
for Scotland, 39 representatives of counties, 31 of burghs, 
and 2 of universities; for Ireland, 85 representatives of 
counties, 16 of boroughs, and 2 of a university. The au- 
thority of Parliament extends over the United Kingdom 
and all its colonies and foreign possessions. The duration 
of a Parliament was fixed by the Septennial Act of 1716 at 
seven years, but it seldom even approaches its limit. Ses- 
sions are held annually, usually from about the middle of 
February to the end of August, and are closed by proroga- 
tion. Government is administered by the ministry (see 
ministry and cabinet), which is sustained by a majority in 
the House of Commons. + hould the ministry be outvoted in 
the houseon a question of vitul importance, it either resigns 
office or dissolves Parliament and appeals to the country. 
The precursors of the Parliament were the Witenagemot in 
the Anglo-Saxon period and the National Council in the 
Norman and Angevin periods. The composition and pow- 
ers of Parliament were developed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; the τιν] of representation from 
shires and towns dates from 1295, and the separation of 
the two houses dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Parliamentary government was in large measure 
suspended from 1461 to the middle of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Prolonged struggles between the Parliament and 
the crown took place under James 1. and Charles L, which 
led to the Civil War and the Commonwealth. The Trien- 
nial Act of 1694 (modified by the Septennial Act of 1716) 
fixed the life of Parliament at three years, and government 
by party dates from the same period. The right of election 
to Parliament has been greatly modified by the Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884, and the Redistribution Act of 
1885. 


I find that you have made choice of me to be one of your 
Burgesses for this now approaching Parliament. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 4, 


When the Duke of Suffolk opened parliament, all the 
members. every time the king’s name occurred, bowed 
until their heads all but touched the ground. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 289. 


4, [cap.] One of similar legislative bodies con- 
stituting the legislatures of the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
other self-governing colonies of the British 
empire. The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, 
established by royal proclamation in 1867, consists of two 
houses —a Senate, or upper house, whose members, 87 in 


number, are nominated for life by the governor-general, 
and a House of Commons, whose members are elected for 


parliament 


five years by the people of the different 
being one representative for every 25.367 of the popula- 
tion. In the other colonies the two houses are usually 
styled the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The members of the latter body are elected ; the members 
of the former body may be elected, as in Tasmania, or 
nominated by the crown, as in New South Wales. 

5. In France, before the revolution of 1789, 
one of several courts, including various pro- 
vincial parliaments, and especially the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (see below).—6. In law, an_as- 
sembly of the members of the two Temples 
(Inner and Middle) to consult upon the affairs 
of the society. Imp. Dict.—7. [Short for par- 
liament-cake.| Same as parliament-cake. 


Sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxviii. 


Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lollypops, 
And fingers of the lady. 
J. and H. Smith, Rejected Addresses, p. 85. (Davies.) 


Act of Parliament, a statute, law, or edict made by the 
sovereign, with the advice and consent of the lords tem- 
poral and spiritual and the commons in Parliament as- 
sembled. Such an act cannot be altered. amended, dis- 
pensed with, suspended, or repealed but by the same au- 
thority of Parliament which has created it.—Addled Par- 
liament, the Parliament in session from April to June, 
1614. See the quotation. 


All attempts of a compromise on the subject [imposi- 
tions on merchandise] having failed, James in February, 
1611, dissolved the parliament, and a second parliament 
which he summoned in 1614 proving equally recalcitrant 
was also dissolved, the fact that it was not allowed the op- 
portuni‘y of transacting business earning for it from the 
courtiers the name of the addled parliament. 

Encye. Brit., X TIT. 559. 


Barebone’s Parliament, the Parliament convened by 
Cromwell, July 4th, 1653: so called from a certain Praise- 
God Barbon, Barebone, or Barebones, one of its members. 
From. its small representation it is also known as the Little 
Parliament. It constituted Cromwell Lord Protector. 
Compare Parliament.— Clerk of the Parliaments. 
See clerk.—Convention Parliament. See convention, 
3(c).—Drunken Parliament, in Scottish hist., the Parlia- 
ment which assembled after the restoration of Charles II. 
It met in 1661, and was strongly Royalist.— Free Parlia- 
ment. Same as Convention Parliament.— Good Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament which assembled under Edward 
IIL, in 1376: so called because of its endeavors to reform 
corruption in the court and the Ci aiee chil h 
Court of Parliament, the general designation of the 
English Parliament, which originally acted as the council 
of the king, but which after it was established at West- 
minster sitting in separate bodies as the Lords and the 
Commons was together technically designated by this 
name, and either house was spoken of as the Lords, or the 
Commons, ‘‘in the High Court of Parliament assembled.” 
In later times, the phrase is more commonly used of either 
house, or both houses, acting in the exercise of judicial 
or quasi-judicial functions, such as the inquest by the 
Commons and the trial by the Lords of an impeachment, 
or the action of either house, or both successively, on a 
bill of attainder, a question of contempt, the removal and 
punishment of public officers, etc., as distinguished from 
evga of legislation and functions as council of the 
ing. 


In theyre most humble wyse beseechen your most royall 
Mate the lords spual and temporal, and all other your moste 
loving and obedient subjecte the comons of this your 
moste Highe courte of Parliament assembled. 

Bill of Attainder of Katherin Hawarde, late Queen of Eng- 
land, etc. (33 Hen. VIITI., ο. 21), 
Im 


perial Parliament, See imperial.— Lack-learning 
Parliament. Same 48 Parliament of Dunces.— Little 
Parliament. Same as Barebones Parliament.—Long 
Parliament, the Parliament which assembled on Novem- 
ber 3d, 1640, and carried on the civil war. It was ‘‘purged” 
by the republicans in 1648, abolished the House of Lords, 
and compassed the death of Charles I, It was violently 
dispersed by Cromwell on April 20th, 1653, but was twice 
restored in 1659, and was dissolved in March, 1660, after 
viding for the summoning of a Free Parliament. In 
later history it was known as the Rump Parliament. 
—Mad Parliament. See mad!1.—Member of Parlia- 
ment, the title of members of the House of Commons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the lower house in 
some of the colonies. Usually abbreviated Μ. P.— Mer- 
ciless Parliament, the Parliament of 1388, which ex- 
hibited articles of high treason against the ministers of 
Richard Il. Also called Unmerciful Parliament, Won- 
derful Parliament, Wonder-making Parliament.—Ordi- 
nance of Parliament. See ordinance.— Parliament 
heel omens the situation of a ship when careened by shift 
of ballast, etc., or when caused to heel over on her beam 
in order to clean or paint the side raised out of water. 


Falconer.— Parliament mant, a member of Parliament. 


He had told several of the Jury that they needed not 
appear, for he would insist upon his priviledge, which 
the Court held a great misdemeanor . . . it was an abuse 
of his priviledge of Parliament Man. 

Sir R. Temple (reported by J. Keble), King’s Bench 
(Reports, 1685. 


Parliament of Dunces, a Parliament convened at Coy- 
entry by Henry IV. in 1404: so called because all lawyers 
were excluded from it. Also called the Unlearned Par- 
liament and the Lack-learning Parliament.— Parliament 
of Paris, the chief of the French parliaments; the prin- 
cipal tribunal of justice of the French monarchy, from 
its origin tn the king’s council at a very early date to the 
revolution.. From about 1300 the parliament was con- 
stituted in three divisions — the grand’ chambre, the cham- 
bre des requétes, and the chambre des enquétes. It played a 
prominent political part at different tities in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.— Rump Parliament, 


prorinces, there. 
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4 name given to the Long Parliament after its reduction 
of numbers in consequence of Pride’s Purge, in 1648, 


The old Parliament, the Rump Parliament (so call’d as 
retaining some few rotten members of ye other) being dis- 
solv’d. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1660. 


Short Parliament, the first Parliament of 1640, which 
lasted only a few weeks. 


parliament (piir’li-ment), v.7. To busy one’s 
self with parliamentary matters; attend to 
one’s duties as member of Parliament. [Rare.] 
Some gentle master, 
Wha aiblins thrang a parliamentin’, 
For Britain’s guid his saul indentin’. 
Burns, Twa Dogs. 
parliamental (pir-li-men’tal),a. [= Sp. par- 
lamental; as parliament + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing toa parliament; parliamentary. Foxe, Mar- 
tyrs, p. 471. 
parliamentarian (par’li-men-ta’ri-an), a. and 
n. [< parliamentary + -απ.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to a parliament; specifically [cap.]}, in 
Eng. hist., serving or adhering to the Long Par- 
liament, in opposition to Kings Charles I. and 
Charles ΤΙ. 

ΤΙ. 3. 1. A partizan of parliament; specifi- 
cally [cap.], in Lng. hist., a partizan of the Long 
Parliament, as distinguished from a Royalist or 
Cavalier. 

There follow the heads of what they were to contain in 
defence of Charles and the chastity of his queen against 
the parliamentarians. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IT. ii. 


2. A parliamentary debater or manager. 


parliamentarily (pir-li-men’ta-ri-li), adv. In 
a parliamentary manner. 
parliamentarism (piir-li-men’ta-rizm), n. [< 


F. parlementarisme ; as parliamentar-y + -ism.] 
Parliamentary or representative government. 


It [the new Constitution] made no fresh concessions to 
parliamentarism. Lowe, Bismarck, ΤΙ. 373. 


parliamentary (piir-li-men’ta-ri), a. [ς F. 
parlementaire. = Sp. It. parlamentario = Pg. 
parlamentar; as parliament + -ary.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to Parliament, or, in. general, to 
legislative bodies. 


There are among the expedients of French finance some 
that might wich parliamentary authority be adopted in 
England. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 365. 


2. Enacted or.done by Parliament, or, in gen- 
eral, by the authority of a legislature: as, a par- 
liamentary act; parliamentary government. 


A revolution, which for the moment left England abso- 
lutely at Henry’s feet, was wrought out by a series of Par- 
liamentary Statutes, J. 2. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 474. 


3. In accordance with the rules and usages of 
Parliament, or, in general, with the rules and 
customs of legislatures; approved or allowed 
in legislative or deliberative bodies: as, parlia- 
mentary language. 


The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful 
trickery, or, to speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of 
war stratagem, on the part of skilful agents. 


George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 
Parliamentary neon a person, usually a solicitor, pro- 
fessionally employe ting bills, petitions, etc., andin 
promoting or opposing private bills, or in connection with 
other private business in Parliament.— P entary 
borough or burgh. See borough, 2(b), and burgh.— Par- 
liamen committee, a committee of the members of 
the House of Lords or of the House of Commons appointed 
by either house for the purpose of making inquiries, by the 
examination of witnesses or otherwise, into matters which 
could not be conveniently inquired into by the whole house. 
Any bill or any subject brought before the house may, if the 
house thinks proper, be referred toa committee, and all pri- 
vate bills, such as bills for railways, canals, roads, or other 
undertakings in which the public are concerned, are re- 
ferred to committees of each house before they are consid- 
ered. Such committees are generally called select commit- 
tees. — Parliamentary law, the Rony of settled and con- 
trolling usages of procedure in deliberative assemblies, 
generally founded on the common experience of such as- 
semblies, particularly that of the British Parliament. In 
American deliberative bodies some modifications have 
been introduced, and in particular bodies by special writ- 
tenrules. In England this law is usually designated as the 
law and usageof Parliament—a phrase which alsoincludes 
matters of constitutional right and power as affecting either 
branch of the legislature in relation to the other, and the 
rights and privileges of each as against the other or third 
persons, The phrase has also been occasionally used of stat- 
utory as contrasted with common law.— Parliamentary 
, a train which, by enactment of Parliament, must 
be run by railway companies at least once a day (up and 
down journeys) for the conveyance of third-class passen- 
gers, at arate of fare not exceeding a penny (2 United States 
cents) a mile, {Eng.] 


parliament-cake (piir’li-ment-kak), n, Ginger- 
bread made in thin erisp cakes. 

parliamenteer} (par’li-men-tér’), n. [ς par- 
liament + -eer.] Same as parliamentarian.. 


All (one excepted) proved zealous parliamenteers in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, 1642. 
A. Wood, Athens Oxon., I. 
parliament-roll (piir’li-ment-rol), π. Α record 
of the proceedings of Parliament. [Eng.] 


parlous 


The third great class of records belonging to the Court 
of Chancery consists of the parliament-rolis ; these, how- 
ever, are far from being a perfect collection. 1s many of 
the documents containing the proceedings of various par- 
liaments are hopelessly lost. Encye. Brit., XX. 311. 

parliancet,”. [A var. of parlance, as if < parley 
+ -ance.}] An obsolete variant of parlance. 
Hakluyt?s Voyages, 1, 229. 
parlish (pir’lish), a. A dialectal form of par- 
lous. Halliwell. 
parlor, parlour (piir’lor), n. [Formerly also 
sometimes parler; < ME. parlour, parlur, par- 
lowre, < OF. parleor, parloer, parlouer, F. par- 
loir (= Sp. Pg. It. parlatorio), < ML. parlatori- 
um, a place to talk in, a reception-room in a 
monastery, a hall of audience, a council-cham- 
ber, ete., ¢ parlare (F. parler, ete.), talk: see 
parl.] 1. Originally, a room set apart from the 
great hall for private conference and ¢onversa- 
tion; a withdrawing-room. It finally became 
the public room of a private house. See def. 3. 
He , . . fond two other ladys sete and she, 
Withinne a paved par/our, and they thre 
Herden a maydyn reden hem the geste 
Of the Seegee of Thebes, whil hem leste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 82. 
Now hath vche riche a reule to eten bi hym-selue 
In a pryue parloure. Piers Plowman (B), x. 97. 


To knowe the sondry maners and condition of people, 
and the variety of theyr natures, and thatin a warme studye 
or parley, without peril of the see, or daunger of longeand 
paynfull iourneys. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 11. 


Into a pleasant parlour by 
With hand in hand she brings the seaman all alone. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, 1V. 330). 


All mens houses and goods were open to them, euen to 
the parlours of their wiues. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 455. 
2. An apartment in a convent, asylum, inn, 
hospital, hotel, boarding-school, or the like, in 
which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
converse with visitors. 

Walk but into the parlour, you will find one book or 
other, in the window, to entertain you the while. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 265. 
3. A room in a private house set apart for the 
conversational entertainment of guests; a re- 
eception-room; a drawing-room; also, in Great 
Britain, the common sitting-room or keeping- 
room of a family, as distinguished from a draw- 
ing-room intended for the reception of com- 
pany. In the United States, where the word drawing- 


room is little used, parlor is the general term for the room 
used for the reception of guests. 


Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 

Shak., Much Ado, ΠΠ. 1. 1. 


‘*A great mistake, Chettam,” interposed Mr. Brooke, 
“going into electrifying your land and that kind of thing, 
and making a parlor of your cow-house. It won't do.” 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 


The house stands for comfort and for conversation, and 
parlors were misnamed if not peopled with ideas. 
lcott, ‘'able-Talk, p. 81. 
4. Vulgarly, any room more or less ‘‘elegant- 
ly” or showily furnished or fitted up, and de- 
voted to some specific purpose: as, tonsorial 
arlors; a photographer’s parlors; oyster par- 
ors; misfit parlors. [Trade cant, Ὁ. 9.] 
parlor-boarder (piir’lor-bor’dér), ». A pupil 
in a boarding-school who has many privileges 
not granted to the ordinary pupils. 
I saw them this afternoon in the garden where only the 
parlor-boarders walk. Thackeray, Doctor Birch. 
parlor-car (pir’lor-kir), ». A railway passen- 
ger-car or -carriage for day travel, furnished 
more luxuriously than the ordinary cars; a 
drawing-room car. [U.58.] 
parlor-organ (pir’lor-6r’gan),n. A harmonium 
or reed-organ. 
ea on (pir’lor-skat’), mn. Same as roller- 
skate. 
parlous (pir’lus), a. [Formerly also perlous 
(also dial. parlish); an obs., dial., or archaic 
form of perilous.) 1. Perilous; dangerous; 
alarming; mischievous. 
Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 45. 


1 cannot, in my present life and motion, clearly conceive 
myself in so parlous a state that no hope of better things 
should make me shrink from the end of all. 

W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, I, 230. 


2. Notable; knowing; shrewd. 


A parlous boy ; go to, you are too shrewd. 
rity τς Shak., Rich. ΤΠ1., ii. 4. 85. 
I knew I could be overreached by none; 
A parlous head. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 1. 


. One must be trusted, and he thought her fit, 
As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 167. 


[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 








pariously 


parlously (pir’lus-li), adv. [An obs. form of 
perilously.) Perilously; dangerously; desper- 
ately; amazingly. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
You are so parlously in love with learning 


That I'd be glad to know what you understood, brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 1. 


Thou art parlously encompassed. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 140. 
parlousnesst (piir’lus-nes), ». The quality of 
being parlous or perilous; rashness; impetu- 
ousness; quickness; shrewdness. 

Parma blue, See blue, 3 

Parmacella (piir-ma-sel’ii),~. [NL.] A genus 
of slug-like pulmonate gastropods, typical of 
the family Parmacellidz. They have a limaciform 
body with a long neck, and a large subcentral buckler with 
a nearly free border. The species are chiefly inhabitants 
of the countries bordering the Mediterranean and the 
Canary Islands. 

Parmacellidz (piir-ma-sel’i-dé), n. pl.. [NL., 
ς Parmacella + -ide.| A family of pulmonate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Parmacella, 
usually -- in the family Limacide. 

parmacetyt, π. [Also parmacetiy, parmacitty, 

ermaceti; a corruption of spermaceti, q. v.] 
permaceti. . 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 


Was parmaceti for an inward bruise, ~ 
Shak., 1 Hen, IV., i. 3. 58. 


A kinde of Whale,.or rather a Iubarta, was driven on 
shore in Southampton tribe, from the west, over an infi- 
nite number of rocks, so bruised that the water in the Bay 
where she lay was all oily, and the rocks about it all be- 
dasht with Parmacitty. we 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 260. 


parmasantt, parmasent}, . Obsolete forms 
of parmesan. 

parmaynt, 7. A Middle English form of pear- 
main. : 

Parmelia (piir-mé’li-4), n. [NL., ¢ L. ή < 
Gr. πάρµη, a small shield.] A genus of lichens, 
giving name to the family Parmeliacez. The 
thallusis imbricate-foliaceous, appressed or rarely ascend- 
ant, membranaceous, sparingly fibrillose beneath. The 
apothecia are scutelliform, subpedicellate, with mostly 
thin disk and colorless hypothecium. The species are 
widely distributed and numerous. See crottles2, 

[NL., 


Parmeliacez (piir-mé-li-a’sé-é), η. pl. 
< Parmelia + -αεεα.] A family of gymnocar- 
pous lichens. It includes the genera Usnea, 
Parmelia, Evernia, Cetraria, Ramalina, ete. 
The thallus is foliose or fruticose. The apothecia are 
rounded, open, scutelliform, and contained in a thalline 
exciple. Less properly Parmeliacet and Parmeliet. 

parmeliaceous (pir-m6é-li-a’shius), a. [ς Par- 
melia + -aceous.}| In bot., belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters.of the genus Parmelia or the 
family Parmeliacee. 

Parmeliei (piir-mé-li’é-i), n. pl. [NL., ς Par- 
melia + -ei.| A family of foliaceous or fruti- 
cose lichens; same as Parmeliacez. 

parmelioid (pir-mé’li-oid), a. [< Parmelia + 
-oid.|,. In bot., resembling or belonging to the 
genus Parmelia, . 

Parmenidean (pir-men-i-dé’an), a. [ς Parme- 
nides (see def.) + -απ.] . Of or relating to Par- 
menides of Elea (fifth century B. C.), a noted 
Greek philosopher, or his system of metaphys- 


ics. The fundamental idea of Parmenides’s philosophy 
was to distinguish those facts and qualities which are uni- 
versally true or real from those which are accidental and 
not universally true, ος ατε transient. 

[NL. (Al- 


Parmentiera (piir-men-ti-é’rii), η. 
phonse de Candolle, 1838), efter A. A. Par- 
mentier (1737-1813), who did. much for economic 
botany.] A genus of trees of the gamopeta- 
lous family Bignoniacez and the tribe Crescen- 
tiex, characterized by the sheath-like calyx and 
few-flowered axillary clusters, There are two spe- 
cies, natives of Mexico and Panama. Their leaves are 
commonly alternate and of three leaflets, with incurved 

“spines between them. The large greenish flowers are 
followed by an elongated-fusiform or oblong fruit, which 
is fleshy and edible. See candle-tree, 1. : 

Parmesan (piir-mé-zan’), a. anda. [Formerly, 
asa noun, also permasant, parmasent; ¢ F. Par- 
mesan = Sp. Parmesano = Pg. Parmesdéo = It. 
Parmigiano,< L. Parma, atown in Italy; hence, 
85 a noun, I. parmesan, etc., a cheese made in 
Parma.} I, a. Of or relating to Parma, a city 
in northern Italy, or its inhabitants, or the 


province or former duchy of Parma.— Parmesan 


cheese. See cheesel. 
II. n. 1. [1.6.1] Parmesan cheese. 


There ’s no hope of recovery of that Welsh madman; 


was undone by a mouse that spoiled him a parmasant ; 
lost his wits for ’t. Middleton, ‘Changeling, i. 2. 


Forsooth, my master said that he loved her almost as 


‘well as he loved parmasent. Ford, 'Tis Pity, i. 4. 


οἱ. An Italian form of drinking. 


The Switzer’s stoop of Rhenish, the Italian’s Parmisant, 
the Englishman’s healths, &c. 
Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, Proem, p. 27. 
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They were drunk according to all the rules of learned 
drunkenness, as Upsy-freeze, crambo, Parmizant. 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 3. 


Parmese (piir-més’ or-méz’), a. [<It. Parmese, Parnellism (piir’nel-izm), nx. 


¢L. Parmensis, of Parma, < Parma (Gr. Πάρμα), 
atowninItaly.] Of or pertaining to Parma in 
Italy; Parmesan. 
Examples of Parmese, Cremonese, and Milanese art. 
Nineteenth Century, XXII, 824. 
Parnassia (pir-nas’i-ii), π.. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. ΙἸαρνασσός, Παρνᾶσός, Parnassus: see 
Parnassus.| <A genus of elegant plants of the 
family Saxifragaceex, constituting the tribe Par- 
nassiex, characterized by the five staminodes 
and one-celled ovary with parietal placentz 


opposite the stigmas. The 12 species are natives of 
cold and wet regions of the north temperate and arctic 
zones. They are smooth annuals, with broad leaves 
mostly clustered at the base of the slender stem, which 
bears a single white or yellowish flower, the five petals 
marked with greenish or yellowish lines. The common 
name of these plants is grass of Parnassus. The ordinary 
European species is P. palustris, found alsoin North Amer- 
ica from the Great Lakes to Labrador. P. Caroliniana is 
common both north and south in the United States; two 


[< L. Par- 
nassius, Parnasius, Parnaseus, < Gr. Παρνάσιος, 
Parnassian,< Παρνᾶσός, later Παρνασσός, Parnas- 
sus, a mountain in central Greeee,}], I, α. 1 
Pertaining to Mount Parnassus,or to poetry and 
the Muses, to whom, with Apollo, this region 
was sacred. 


Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 11. 
Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his mem’ry, dear to ev’ry Muse. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 18. 


x other species arelocal. 
Parnassian (pir-nas’ian), a.andn. 


2. [1. ο.] Resembling or related to the genus Paris (pir’nus), 7. 


Parnassius ; belonging to the Parnassiine. 

ΤΙ. π. [1. ο.] A member of the genus Par- 
nassius or the family Parnassiidz ; an Apollo 
butterfly. 

Parnassli (piir-nas’i-i), m. pl. [NL., pl. of Par- 
nassius.| Same as Parnassiide. 
Parnassiide (piir-na-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Parnassius + -idz.] A family of butterflies, 
typified by the genus Parnassius, They have very 
short antenne, stout hairy abdomen, parchment-like 
wings sometimes scaleless, and in the females usually a 
peculiar abdominal pouch; the lurve are stout, cylin- 
droid, with small tubercles, slightly hairy, and have a 
furcate appendage of the first segment; the chrysalis is 
inclosed in a light silken tissue powdered with a glaucous 
bloom and supported by transverse threads. The parnas- 
sians belong to the northern hemisphere, and are all lovers 
of mountains, whence the name. Also Parnassing, Ρατ. 
nassit. See cut under nervure. 
[NL., ς L. Par- 


Parnassius ρα dr} η. 

nassius (ς Gr. Παρνάσιος), belonging to the 
mountain Parnassus, <¢ Ilapvacdéc, Parnassus: 
see Parnassus.| Agenusof butterflies, founded 
by Latreille in 1805, type of the family Parnas- 
svid#. The best-known species is the Apollo butterfly, 
P. apollo, inhabiting alpine parts of Europe. P. pheebus is 
another, found in the Alps. Ρ. smintheus is found in the 
Rocky Mountains. These butterflies are usually white, 


sometimes tinted with yellow, or rarely yellow, and ‘orna- 
mented with crimson and black ocelli. 


Parnassus (pir-nas’us), π. [= F. Parnasse = 

Sp. Parnaso = Pg. It. Parnaso, Parnasso = D. 
Dan. Parnas = G. Sw. Parnass, ς Li. Parnas- 
sus, also Parnasus, ς Gr. Παρνᾶσός, later Mapvac- 
σός: see def.] 1. Amountainin central Greece, 
in mythology sacred to the Muses. The Delphian 
sanctuary of Apollo was on its slope, and from between 
its twin summit peaks flows the fountain Castalia, the wa- 
ters of which were reputed to impart the virtue of poetic 
inspiration. 
Hence, figuratively —2. The abiding-place of 
poetry and home of poets: sometimes used as 
a name for a collection of poems or of elegant 
literature. 


Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown’'d 

Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round, 

And, her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 

Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. 

Pope, Dunciad, iii. 137. 

There is Lowell, who ’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, ... 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 


Till he learns the distinction twixt singing and preaching. Parochial (pa-ro’ki-al), a. 


Lowell, Fable for Critics. 


Gradus ad Parnassum. See gradus, 2.—Grass of Par- 
nassus, See Parnassia. 


parnelt (piir’nel), π.. [< ME. pernel, purnele, a 
common woman, a slut; a familiar use, like 
gill5, jill2, gillian, of a frequent fem. name 
Pernel, ς OF. Peronelle, < ML. Petronilla, a wo- 
man’s name, 8, saint so named, < L. Petro(n-), a 
man’s name, LL. Petrus, a man’s name, Peter, ¢ 
Gr. Πέτρος, Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see peter, pier, ete.] 
A young woman; often in a bad sense, a slut. 

But these tender pernels must have one gown for the 


day, another for the night. 
Pilkington, Works, p. 56. (Halliwell.) 


Parnellite (pir’nel-it), π. and a. 


Parnide (pir’ni-de), πι. pl. 


Paroaria (par-0-a’ri-i), n. 


paroccipital (par-ok-sip’i-tal), a. and n. 


proces, η. 


parochial 


Panels (read parnels] march by two and three, 
Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 
Old Lincolnshire Ballad. ( Halliwell.) 

[< Parnell. (see 
def.) +-ism.] A movement. led by Charles 
pie vant Parnell, in favor of home rile for Ire- 
and. 
) [ς Parnell 
(see def.) + -ite2.] I, π. A member of a polit- 
ical group, followers of Charles Β. Parnell in 
his policy of home rule for Ireland; specifically, 
one of his supporters or adherents in the British 
House of Commons. They were almost exclu- 
sively members for Irish constituencies. <A 
fraction of the party still retains the name. 

ΤΙ. a. Pertaining to or supporting Parnellism; 
advocating or favoring the movement for home 
rule in Ireland led by Charles S, Parnell. 
[NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Parnus. + -idz.] A family of aquatic 
clayicorn beetles, typi- 
fied by the genus Parnus, 
having the dorsal ab- 
dominal segments partly 
membranous, the first to 
third segments connate, 
the last tarsal joint long, 
and the claws large. The 
body is finely pubescent and a 
film of. air adheres when the 
beetles are under water. The 
larve are of flattened oval 
form, and usually adhere to 
stones under water, The fam- 
ily is wide-spread, with about 





20 genera; most of the species prywide (Croce chews wane 
are European and North Amer- τα! size.) 
ς 


[NL. (Fabricius, 1792); 
etym. doubtful.] The typical genus of Parni- 
dz. The species are European and. North Af- 


rican. ) 

[NL. (Bonaparte, 
1832), <.F. paroare (Buffon and Vieillot); per- 
haps of S. Amer. origin.] A genus of South 
American tanager-like finches, having gray and 
white coloration with a scarlet crest. η. 
lata is an example... They are sometimes called 
cardinal tanagers. 


paroarium, paroarion (par-6-a’ri-um, -on), n, 


L., < Gr. παρά, beside, + φάριον, dim. of φόν, 
egg.] Same as parovarium. 
¢ Gr. 


παρά, beside, + Li, occiput, the back of the head: 
see occipital.} I, a. Situated on the side of 
the hindhead, or in a lateral occipital position. 
Specifically noting a lateral bone or process of bone of 
the occipital or occipitomastoid region of the skull, espe- 
cially the long lateral occipital processes of some mam- 
mals. See II., 2. 


ΤΙ. ». 1. A bone of the lateral occipital re- 
gion of the skull, distinct from other bones, in 
a fish, forexample: by Owen considered as the 
diapophysis of the occipital vertebra, and iden- 
tified with the external, lateral, or superior oc- 
cipital bone of some anatomists, and the mas- 
toid of others. Also called epiotic.—2, A cer- 
tain lateral projection of the occipital bone 
proper; the paroccipital process of the oecipi- 
tal bone, especially when elongated or other- 
wise conspicuous: in some animals also called 
mastoid process. [Now little used.] 

The relation which the base of the paroccipital bears to 
the semicircular canals shows that. it must be chiefly formed 
by the opisthotic element — not by the exoccipital. 

Nature, XXXVII. 599. 
An obsolete form of parish. 
arochetus (pa-rok’e-tus), m. [NL. (Hamilton, 
1825), < Gr. παρά, beside, + ὀχετός, a channel. ] 
A genus of plants belonging to the family 
Fabacezx, characterized by the somewhat acute 
keel, two-valved pod, and digitately trifoliate 
leaves. The only species, P. communis, found throughout 
tropical mountain-regions of Asia and in tropical eastern 
Africa,is a prostrate herb, rooting at the joints, with clover- 
like leaves, rather large purple flowers, and linear pods. It 
has been named blue-flowered shamrock and shamrock-pea. 
[ς ME. parochial, 
< OF. parochial (¥.. paroissial) = Pr. Sp. parro- 
quial = Pg. parochial = It. parrocchiale, < ML. 
parochialis, of a parish, ¢ LL. parochia, for pa- 
recia, parish: see parish. The mod. pron. fol- 
lows that of the L.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
a parish: as, a parochial custom. 
And, God wot, I have of thee 
A thosand tyme more pitee 
Than hath thi preest parochial. 
om. of the Rose, 1. 7685. 


Notwithstanding their general and exemplary devotion 


to parochial Uy, 
ladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, IT. 157. 
2. Local; provincial; narrow. 





parochial 


British criticism has been always more or less parochial ; 
has never, indeed, quite freed itself from sectarian cant, 
and planted itself honestly on the esthetic point of view. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 122. 


Parochial board, in Scotland, a body of men in a parish 
elected by the payers of poor-rates to manage the relief 
of the poor, a duty which in England is rerformed by 
overseers, and in some cases by the guardians of the poor. 
— Parochial relief, relief afforded to paupers by the 
parish authorities. 


parochialism (pa-r0’ki-al-izm), η. [< parochial 
+ -ism.} 1. The management of the affairs 
of a parish by an elected vestry or parochial 
board; the system of local government which 
makes the parish the unit. 

The contending theories of the scope of corporate gov- 
ernment might be described as a parochialism and civism. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 236. 
Hence—2. Provincialism; local narrowness 
of view; narrow-mindedness, 

Parochialism . . . has been pretty well broken up by 
the press and the telegraph. Hardly anybody can now live 
in intellectual isolation. Contemporary Rev., XLVII. 326. 

parochiality (pa-r6-ki-al’i-ti), πι. [= Sp. par- 
roquialidad = Pg. parochialidade = It. parroc- 
chiahtad; as parochial + -ity.] The state of be- 
ing parochial, in either sense. [Rare.] 

[This] would be for the justices to take upon them, in 
effect to determine the parochiality of colleges. 

Dr. Marriott, Rights of the Universities, p. 32. 
parochialize (pa-ro’ki-al-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. parochialized, ppr. parochializing. [< paro- 
chial + -ἶσε.] To render parochial; form into 
parishes. Alsospelled parochialise. Imp. Dict. 
parochially (pa-rd’ki-al-i), adv. In or by the 
parish; as a parish; parish by parish. 

The bishop was to visit his whole diocess, parochially, 
every year. Stillingfleet, Charge (1690), p. 32. 

parochiant (pa-ro’ki-an), a. and π. [ς ML. 
parochianus, one belonging to a parish, prop. 
adj., < LL. parochia, for parecia, a parish: see 
pares Cf. parishen, a doublet of parochian.] 

. a. Of or pertaining to a parish; parochial. 

A computation [is] taken of all the parochian churches. 

Bacon, Considerations on Church of England. 

ΤΙ. x. A parishioner; a rustic. 


May be some russet-coat parochian 
Shall call thee cousin, friend, or countryman. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. 75. 


If we examine their several stories, they will rather 
prove metropolitans than mere parochians. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 228, 
parochient, 7. Same as parishen. 
parochin (par’6-shin), n. [A var. of parishen, 
α.τ.] Aparish. [Scotch.] 
parochinert, ». A parishioner. [Scotch.] 
Many of the Parochiners, dwelling in rowmes of the 
parochine, so remote. 
Acts James VI., 1621, ο. 5, Murray. (Jamieson.) 
parodet, η. Same as parodyl. 


All which in a parode, imitating Virgil, we may set 
downe, but chiefely touching surfet. 
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tus into the orchestra. (b) The song of the 
chorus, with an accompaniment of dancing or 
rhythmical movement, on entering the orches- 
tra.—3. An external gallery or gangway, run- 
ning from stem to stern on each side of an 
ancient Greek war-ship, outside the bulwarks, 
and Μος on brackets over the water. 
parody! (par’0-di), n.; pl. parodies (-diz). [For- 
merly also parode; = FI. parodie = Sp. parodia 
= Pg. lt. parodia, < Li. parodia, « Gr. παρφδία, 
parody, < παρά, beside, + ᾠδή, song, ode: see 
οᾶει.] 1. A kind of literary composition in 
which the form and expression of grave or 
dignified writings are closely imitated, but are 
made ridiculous by the subject or method of 
treatment; a travesty that follows closely the 
form and expression of its original; specifical- 
ly, a burlesque imitation of a poem, in which a 
trivial or humorous subject is treated in the 
style of a dignified or serious one: also ap- 
plied to burlesque musical works. 
They were satirick poems, full of parodies— that is, of 


verses patched up from great poets and turned into an- 
other sense than their author intended them. Dryden. 


The sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short the 
whole race of knights-errant. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 18. 


What wonder that Dryden should have been substituted 
for Davenant as the butt of the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” and that the 
parody should have had such a run? 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 27. 


2+. A popular maxim; a proverb. Bailey, 
1730-36. [An erroneous use. ] 
parody! (par’o-di), v. t.; pret. and pp. parodied, 
ppr. parodying. |=F.parodier = Pg. parodiar 
= It. parodiare, parodare; trom the noun.] 
To turn into a parody; write a parody upon; 
imitate, as a poem or song, in a ludicrous or 
ridiculous manner, 
I have translated, or rather parodied, a poem of puagace- 
ope. 
ΑΙ . . . [Johnson’s] peculiarities have been imitated 
by his admirers and parodied by his assailants till the 
public has become sick of the subject. 
acaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 
ρατοᾶσ2! (par’6-di), ».; pl. parodies (-diz). 
[Poss. a transformation of Ε'. période, period.] 
Period; duration; term of life. 
Amonge al this, the fyne of the parodye 
Of Ector gan approchen wonder blyve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1548. 
pareecious (pa-ré’shius), a. [< Gr. πάροικος, 
dwelling beside or near, ς παρά, beside, + οἶκος, 
house.} In bot., having the two sexes devel- 
oped beside or neareach other, as, for example, 
in the Bryophyta, when the antheridia are situ- 
ated in the axils of bracts near the arche- 
onia, or when both organs are naked on the 
orsal surface of the same stem. Also paroi- 
cous, | 
pareeciously (pa-ré‘shius-li), adv. In a pare- 
cious manner. 


paronomasia 


2. Word of honor given or pledged; solemn 
promise; Reet faith; specifically, a formal 
promise or pledge given by a prisoner of war 
that he will not try to escape if allowed to go 
about at liberty, or that, if released, he will re- 
turn to custody at a certain time if not previ- 
ously discharged, or that he will not bear arms 
against his captors within a stated period, as 
during the existing war. In civilized warfare the 
breaking of parole is regarded as an infamous transgres- 


sion, and an officer so offending may not expect quarter 
should he again fall into the hands of the enemy. 


Love’s votaries inthrale each other’s soule, 
Till both of them live but upon parole. 
Beaumont, The Antiplatonic. 
I have a scruple whether you can keep your parole if 
you become a prisoner to the ladies. Swift. 


This man had forfeited his military parole. Macaulay. 


3. Milit., a word or words given out every day 
in orders by a commanding officer, in camp or 
garrison, by which friends may be distinguished 
from enemies. It differs from the countersign in that 
the latter is given to all guards, while the parole is given 


only Me officers of the guard, or to those who inspect the 
guard. 


Classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over 
the world. Johnson (1781), in Boswell. 
4, In law: (a) Oral declarations; word of mouth. 
(6) The pleadings in a suit. 

. a 1. Given by word of mouth; oral; not 
written: opposed to documentary, or given by 
affidavit: as, parole evidence. 

In this splendid City of Florence there may be many 
Rarities, which if I should insert in this Letter, it would 


make her swell too big; and indeed they are fitted for pa- 
rot Communication. Howell, Letters, I. i. 41. 
You hear your mother? she leaves you to me, 
By her will paroli, and that is as good, 
To all intents of law, as ’twere in writing. 
Sir R. Stapylton, The Slighted Maid, p. 58. (Nares.) 
Proofs (to which in common speech the name of evi- 
dence is usually confined) are either written or parol, that 
is by word of mouth, Blackstone, Com., III. xxiii. 
The parole evidence of no associate can weigh against 
his written manifest, Stedman, Poets of America, p. 142. 


2. Not given or executed under seal: either 
verbal or written, but without seal: as, a pa- 
role contract. This use, which originated when a writ- 


ing not under seal was not allowed to be proved to a jury, 
is now practically obsolete. 


All contracts are, by the laws of England, distinguished 
into agreements by specialty and agreements by parol; 
and if an agreement be merely written, and no specialty, 
-it is an agreement by parol, and a consideration must be 
proved. Ballard v. Walker, 3 Johnson’s Cases, 65 (1802). 
Plea of parole demurrer. Same as age-prayer. 
parole (pa-rol’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. paroled, 
ppr. paroling. [< parole, π.] To accept a pa- 
role from; allow to go about, at. liberty on 
parole. See parole, n. 
The President by this act has paroled all the slaves in 
America; they will no more fight against us. 
Emerson, Emancipation Proclamation. 


parole-arrest (pa-rol’a-rest”), n. In law, an ar- 


Optick Glasse of Hwmors (1659). (Nares.) naroaciousness (pa-ré’shius-nes), η. In bot., ,rest authorized by a justice by word of mouth. 


parodic (pa-rod’ik), a. [= F. parodique = Sp. 
parddico = Pg. It. parodico,< Gr. παρφδικός, bur- 
lesque, ς tapwdia, parody: see parody1.] Per- 
taining to parody; of the nature or in the spirit 
of parody. 
parodical (pa-rod’i-kal), a. [< parodic + -al.] 
Same as parodic. 
This version [Drant’s tr. of Horace] is very paraphras- 


tic, and sometimes De A Sek ny 
ao . Warton, Hist, Eng. Poetry, ITT. 425. 


parodinia (par-d-din’i-i),n. [NL.,<Gr. παρά,Ὀο- 
side, + adic (Gdiv-), pangs of travail. ] Dystocia. 

parodist (par’d-dist), n. [< F. parodiste = Pg. 
parodisia; as parod-y + -ist.] The writer of a 
parody. 


The public has long been agreed as to the merit of the 
most remarkable es [of Milton], the incomparable 
harmony ofthe numbers, and the excellence of that style 
which no rival has been able to equal, and no parodist to 

e. ‘ Macaulay, Milton. 


The “Tom Hood” they cared for was . . . the delight- 
ful parodist, the irrepressible and irresistible joker and 
Merry-Andrew. A. Dobson(Ward’s English Poets, IV. 531). 

parodizet (par’6-diz), v. t. [ς parod-y + -ize.] 
Το parody. 

I could parodize my Lord Carterel’s letter from Dettin- 

genifihaditbyme. Shenstone, Letters (1793), No. xxxi. 
ενος (par’0-dos), m. [NL.,< Gr. πάροδος, a 
way by, passing, passage, entrance, gangway 
(see defs.), ς ος by, + "bdée, way, sepa Cf. 
parody?.| 1. Inthe ance. Gr. theater, one of two 
passages at the two extremities of the stage, 
separating the stage-buildings from the ecavea 
or auditorium, through which the chorus regu- 


larly entered the orchestra, and which served 


also as entrances for the public.—2. In the 


anc. Gr. drama: (a) The entrance of the cho- 


Iv. 4 


the state or condition of being parecious. 
pareecism (pa-ré’sizm), n. [< parec-ious + 
-ism.| Same as pareciousness. 
paremiographer (pa-ré-mi-og’ra-fér), ». [< 
Gr. παροιµία, a byword, a proverb, + γράφειν, 
write.} A writer of proverbs. 


What else can we infer of the enigmatic wisdom of the 


sages, when the royal paremiographer [Solomon] classes 


among their studies that of ‘‘ understanding a proverb and 
the interpretation?” J. D’Israeli, Curios. of Lit., ITI. 357. 


A work of the paraemiographer Demon. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., Χ. 110. 
paroicous (pa-roi’kus), a. [< Gr. πάροικος, dwell- 
ing beside: see parecious.] Same as pare- 
cious. 
paroissien (pa-rwo-si-an’), η. [F.: see par- 
ishen.| In French law, an inhabitant or a mem- 
ber of a parish. 
parol, x. and a. See parole. 
parole (pa-rol’),».anda. [Formerly also parol, 
toe (parol being still common in legal use); 
F. parole = Sp. palabra = Pg. palavra = It. 
parola, a word (Sp. Pg. parola, loquacity), < 
ML. parabola, a word, speech, LL. parable, ete. ; 
see parable2. Cf. ραπ] I, π. 1. A word or 
words; word of mouth; oral utterance or state- 
ment; language; text. 
I do despise ye all! ye have no mercy, 
And wanting that, ye are no gods! your parole 
Is only preach’d abroad to make fools fearful, 


And women, made of awe, believe your heaven! 
Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 2. 


Acquited by the expresse parol of the statute. 
Marston, The Fawne, v. 


If his great Seal without the Parlament were not suf- 
ficient to create Lords, his Parole must needs be farr more 
unable to create learned and religious men. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xv. 


parolisti,”. [< parole + -ἰδί.] A person given 
to talking much bombastically. ZT. Wright, Pas- 
sions of the Mind (1621), p. 112. (Halliwell.) 

να. (pa-rol’i-va-ri), a. [ζ Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + EK. olivary.] Situated near or beside 


the olivary body of the brain.—pParolivary body, 
the external accessory olivary nucleus. See nucleus. 


paromology (par-6-mol’6-ji), m. [< Gr. παρο- 
µολογία, partial admission, ¢ παρομολογεῖν, admit 
beside, < παρά, beside, + ὁμολογεῖν, admit: see 
homologous.) In rhet.,.a figure by which an 
orator concedes something to an adversary in 
order to strengthen his own argument. 

Peroni phasors 6 (pa-rom’fa-ld-sél), nm. [ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + ὀμφαλός, navel, + κήλη, tumor. ] 
Hernia near the navel. 

paroniria (par-d-ni'ri-i),. [NL., ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + dvecpoc,a dream.] Morbid dreaming. 

paronomasia (par’6-n6-ma’si-ii), π. [< L. pa- 
ronomasia, « Gr. παρονοµασία, a slight change in 
the form or use of a word, a pun, παρονοµάζειν, 
form a word by a slight change, « παρά, beside, 
+ ὀνομάζει», name, < ὄνομα, name.) In rhet., the 
use of words similar in sound but different in 
meaning, so as to give a certain antithetical 
force to the expression; also, the use of the 
same word in different senses; a play upon 

words. Also paronomasy. See pun. 
The seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis; ... 

the jingle of a more poor paronomasia. 

Dryden, To Sir R. Howard. 


My learned friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, 
the famous punster; and desiring him to give me some ac- 
count of Mr. Swan’s conversation, he told me that he gen- 
erally talked in the Paronomasia, that he sometimes gave 
into the Ploce, but that in his humble opinion he shined 
most in the Antanaclasis. Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 


=Syn. Assonance, etc. See pun. 











paronomastic 


paronomastic (par’d-n6-mas’tik), a. [ς paro- 
nomasia + -ast-ic.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of paronomasia; consisting in a play upon 
words ; punning, 

parononiastical (par’0-no-mas’ti-kal), a. [< 
paronomastic + -al.] Same as paronomasiic. 
Dr. Η. More, To the Seven Churches, Pref. 

paronomasy (par-6-nom’a-si), η. [= IF. paro- 
nomasie = Sp. Pg. It. paronomasia, ¢ L. paro- 
nomasia, & pun: see paronomasia.| Same as 
paronomasia. 

Marry, we must not play or riot too much with them, as 

in paronomasies. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

paronychia! (par-0-nik’i-i), η. [= F. parony- 
chie, whitlow, = Sp. paroniquia, whitlow-grass, 
= Pg. panaricio =It. paronichia,< L. paronychia, 
ML. also, after It., etc., panaricio, < Gr. παρωνυ- 
xia, » whitlow, < παρά, beside, + ὄνυξ (ὀνυχ-), 
nail: see onyx. Cf.onychia.] 1. In pathol., in- 
flammation about the nail; whitlow.—2. [cap.] 
[NL. (Adanson, 1763).] Agenus of apetalous 
plants of the family Silenacex, type of the 
tribe Paronychiex, known by the involucrate 
calyx of five hooded segments, each with a 


horn, point, or awn on the back. There are about 
40 species, of warm and temperate climates — Arabia, the 
Mediterranean region, and America, They aresmall erect 
or spreading herbs, usually dichotomously branched, with 


‘ ὴ {. 
Bay 





Flowering Plant of Whitlowwort (Pavonychia dichotoma). 
@, a flower, showing the calyx; 4, a flower, longitudinal section, 
showing 2 part of the calyx, the bristle-like petals, the stamens, and 
ε pistil. 


narrow opposite leaves, and conspicuous shining silvery 
stipules. Their minute flowers are usually hidden be- 
tween the stipules in dense axillary clusters, ‘The genus 
has the general names of nailwort and whitlowwort. The 
flowers of P. aryenutea and P. capitata furnish an article 
known as Arabian or Alyerian tea (which see, under tea). 


P.argyrocoma, the silver chickweed, or,as recently named, 


silverhead, is a scarce rock-loving species found in the 
mountains of the eastern United States, rendered beautiful 
by numerous small silvery heads covering its bushy top. 


pacers n. Plural of paronychiwm. 

aronychiaces (par-6-nik-i-a’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1845), < L. paronychia (see parony- 
chial) + -acez.] Same as Paronychiee. 

paronychial (par-6-nik’i-al), a. [< paronychia 
+ -al.] Having the character of paronychia. 

Paronychies (piir’6-ni-ki’6-6), πα. pl. [NL. 
(Saint-Hilaire, 1815), < Paronychia + -ex.] 
A tribe of plants of the family Silenacez, dis- 
tinguished by the annular embryo, scarious 
stipules, and involucrate bracts, and including 
16 genera, of which Paronychia and Anychia 
are the best-known. 

paronychium (par-6-nik’i-um), ».; pl. paro- 
nychia (-i). [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. 
onychium. Cf. paronychial.] In entom., a bris- 
tle-like organ on the onychium, between the un- 
gues or terminal claws of the foot: there may 
be one or more to each tarsus. 

paronym (par’d6-nim),. [Also paronyme; «Ἐ. 
paronyme,< Gr. παρώνυμος, derivative: see pa- 
ronymous.| 1. A word which is a derivative 
from another. 

Plato was determined to preserve the dignified associa- 
tions of Being and its paronyms for the abstract studies 
he delighted to honor. Amer, Jour. Philol., 1X. 290. 
2. A word of one language which translates a 
word of another with only a difference of ter- 
mination or other slight change, as English 
canal for the Latin canalis: opposed to hetero- 
nym. 
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paronymic (par-60-nim’ik), a. [< paronym + -ic.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a paronym; parony- 
mous. 

paronymization (pa-ron’i-mi-za’shon), π. [< 
paronymize + -ation.] The formation of paro- 
nyms. Also spelled paronymisation. 

The names . . . be given an English aspect by parony- 
misation, Proc, Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., July, 1585, p. 529. 

The application of the principle of paronymy ina given 
case is paronymization, and the word is said to be parony- 
mized. Buck’s Handbook of Med, Sciences, VIII. 519. 

paronymize (pa-ron’i-miz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
paronymized, ppr. paronymizing. [< paronym 
+ -ἶρο.] Το transform or convert into a paro- 
nym, as a word; render paronymous. Also 
spelled paronymise. 

The Latin words are commonly paronymized rather than 
translated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms, e. g. 
pedunculus is Anglicized as peduncle, not footlet. 

Nation, July 18, 1889. 

paronymous (pa-ron’i-mus),a. [< Gr. παρό- 

viuoc, derivative: see paronym.] 1. Having the 

same derivation; allied in origin; radically al- 

lied; conjugate: as, wise, wisely, wisdom ; man, 
manhood, mankind. 

To pairs of words derived from the same root, and dif- 
ferenced in meaning only by grammatical class, we apply 
the epithet conjugate, or, more rarely, that of parony- 
mous. Marsh, Lects. on the Eng. Lang., xxvi. 
2. Having thesame or a like sound, but differ- 
ing in orthography and signification: as, all, 
awl; ball, bawl; hair, hare.-—3. Derived from 
a word in another language with some slight 
modification of form. See paronym, 2. 

paronymy (pa-ron‘’i-mi), 7. [ς 1. paronymie, 
r. παρωνυµία, derivation, inflection, ς παρό- 
νγυµος, derivative: see paronym, paronymous. | 
1. The quality of being paronymous.— 2, The 
formation of a word from a word of another lan- 
guage by change of termination or other slight 
modification; the principle involved in such 
transference of words from one language to an- 
other; homosynonymy; isonymy. 
The relation between the Latin pons and the French 
ont is one of paronymy ; but between pons and the Ing- 
ish bridge it is one of heteronymy. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 519. 
paroéphoritis (par-d-of-d-ri’tis), m. [ς pa- 
roodphoron + -itis.| Inflammation in the neigh- 
borhood of the ovary. 
paroéphoron (par-6-of’6-ron), n.; pl. parodpho- 
ra(-ri). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. odpho- 
ron, 4.Υ.] <A vestige of the urinary part of the 
Wolffian body in the female, corresponding to 
the organ of Giraldés in the male. It consists 
of seattered tubular remnants, situated in the 
broad ligament, nearer the uterus than is the 
parovarium. 
paropsis (pa-rop’sis),. [NL.,< Gr. rapa, beside, 
+ ὄψις, vision.] Disorder of sight-perception. 
paroptesis (par-op-té’sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. παρόπ- 
τῆσις, & half-roasting, < παρά, beside, near, + 
ὅπτησις, 8, roasting, < ὀπτᾶν, roast.) See meta- 
morphism. 
paroquet (par’6-ket), π. Same as parrakeet. 
paroquet-bur (par’d-ket-bér), n. Any plant of 
the genus Triumfetta, the name alluding to the 
echinate capsule. Also burweed. [Jamaica. ] 
paroral (pa-ro’ral), a. [< Gr. παρά, beside, + 
L. os (or-), mouth, + -al.} Situated at the 
side of the mouth or oral aperture: specifical- 
ly applied to the fringe of cilia at the side of 
the adoral series in some infusorians, as the 
Oxytrichide. 
parorchid (pa-rér’kid), π. Same as parorchis. 
parorchis (pa-rér’kis), n.; pl. parorchides (-ki- 
déz). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + ὄρχις, a tes- 
ticle.] The epididymis. 
The vasa efferentia pass to a parorchis. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 617. 

parosmia (pa-ros’mi-i), η. [NL., ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ὀσμή, smell.] In pathol., a perversion 
of the sense of smell; olfactory illusion. 

parosmis (pa-ros’mis),”. [NL.: see parosmia.] 
Same as parosmia. . 

parosphresis (par-os-fré’sis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + ὄσφρησις, smell.] Same as pa- 
rosmia. 

parosteosis (pa-ros-té-6’sis), ».; pl. parosteoses 
(-séz). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + ὁστέον, bone, 
+ -osis. Cf. osteosis.] The development of bone 
- integument; dermal ossification, or a dermal 

one. 

parostia (pa-ros’ti-a), n. [NL., < Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + ὁστέον, bone.] Defective or disordered 
ossification. 

parostosis (par-os-td’sis), n. 


Same as paros- 
teosis, 


parotid 


Parotia (pa-ro’ti-ii), πα. [NL., < L. parotis, the 
parotid gland: see parotis.] A genus of para- 
dise-birds of the family Paradiseidz, founded 


by Vieillot in 1816. ‘The species is Ρ. sexpennis, the 
six-shafted bird of paradise, so called from the three pairs 





Six-shafted Paradise-bird (Pavotia sexpennts). 


of spatulate feathers which spring from the head. The 
plumage is lustrous-black set off with an iridescent breast- 
plate glancing golden-bronze and steel-blue. It inhabits 
Papua 


parotic (pa-rot’ik), α. [ς Gr. παρά, beside, + 


οὓς (ὠτ-) = EK. ear. Cf. parotis.] Situated about 
the outer ear; auricular: as, the parotic region; 
the parotic cartilage of some reptiles.— Parotic 
process, See the quotation. 

In the great majority of the Lacertilia (as in the Che- 
lonia), the side-walls of the skull, in the region of the ear, 
are produced into two broad and long parotic processes, 
into the composition of which the opisthotic, occipital, 
and Ῥτοδίϊο bones enter. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 189. 

parotid (pa-rot’id), π. anda. [= F. parotide = 
Sp. pardtida = Pg. parotida = It. parotide, < 
L. parotis (parotid-), < Gr. παρωτίς (rapwrid-), 
the parotid or 
see parotis.] 1.π. 1. 
The parotid gland, a 
lobulated racemose 
gland situated near 
the ear, secreting sa- 
liva, which is poured 
into the mouth by a 
special duct.. In man 
the parotid is much the 
largest of the three pairs 
of salivary glands, and is 
deeply situated near the 
ear in the recess behind 
and partly within the 
ramus of the jaw. Its 
duct, called the duct 
of Stenson, runs across 
the cheek horizontally, 
pierces the buccinator muscle, and discharges saliva into 


the mouth opposite the second upper molar tooth. See 
also cut under salivary. 


2. In many types of ancient Greek helmets, an 
ear-guard or side-guard, a piece on either side 





Parotid, or Parotid Gland. 





ZZ 


Parotid.— Head of Athene Farnese, Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


of the helmet arranged to shield the ear and the 
side of the head by stopping a downward blow. 
Sometimes it was a rigid piece or wing projecting diago- 
nally upward from the helmet; sometimes it was hinged 


a 
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* 
so as to turn up out of the way when not required for pro- paroxysmal (par-ok-siz’mal), a. [= Sp. Pg. pa- 
ertaining to 
or marked by paroxysm; caused by paroxysms 


tection. ; . 

II. a. Situated beside the ear; parotic or 
parotoid.— Parotid arteries, small branches of the . “ak 
wnat hte to a arotid gland. — Parotid duct, a PE ψ. of nature.— Paroxysmal fever. 
the duct of the parotid gland. so calle son's duct, . . | 
from Nil Stenson or Nicolaus Stenonianus, and frequent: Paroxysmally (par-ok-siz’mal-i), adv. In a 
ly Stenonian or Steno's duct. See cut under parotid. paroxysmal manner; by paroxysms. 

—Parotid gland. See I, 1—Parotid lymphatic paroxysmic (par-ok-siz’mik), a. [< paroxysm 
ds, three or four small glands situated beneath the {ο ] Characterized or accompanied by var- 
parotid fascia, and more or less embedded in the substance "4 : p : vy Ὦ 
of the parotid salivary gland: the largest lies immedi- OXYSM, resembling a@ paroxysm; coming by 
ately in front of the anne of the ear parotid nerves, violent fits and starts; spasmodie. 
ranches of the auriculotemporal nerve, supplying tie _ They [modern poets] fancy that they honour inspiration 
parotid gland.— Parotid veins, tributaries of the facial _ by supposing it to be only extraordinary and paroaysmic. 


and temporal veins. . Kingsley, Alton Locke, xv. 
parotiditis (pa-rot-i-di’tis), η. [NL., < parotis ον : 


wom yt - ο paroxytone (par-ok’si-ton), a. and n. [ς Gr. 
(P oat ur - tones. “νο —— παροξυτονος, with the acute accent on the penul- 
erotioni (para! ti on) ra mien solar tte gee tima, < παρά, beside, + ὀξύτονος, having the ac- 
.---- ee Gr. archzol., a covering or-orna- αν on the a syllable: et oxy mi Trg a. 
ment for the ear; a parotid. n Gr. gram., having, or characterized by, an 


; Shr ‘ acute accent on the penultimate syllable. The 
parotis (pa-ro’tis), ”. . [NL., < L. parotis, ¢ Gr. epithet parorytone is sometimes applied to words in Eng- 
παρωτίς, a gland beside the ear, the parotid lish and other languages which do not have the distinc- 


gland, or rather a tumor of the parotid gland, tion of acute and circumflex accent as in Greek, in the 

also the lobe of the ear, < παρά, beside, + οὐς Sense of accented on the penultimate syllable. 

(ώτ-) -- E. earl.) Same as parotid. 11. 0. In Gr. gram., a word which has an 
parotitic (par-6-tit’ik), a. τς parotitis + -ic.] acute accent on the penultimate syllable. 

Affected with parotitis; having the mumps. ο ο ο wate Aen 
parotitis (par-0-ti’tis), n. [NL., < parotis (see AED γκο ol sont, Fs ley, ssays, r. 

parotis) + -~itis.] Same as parotiditis. paroxytone (par-ok’si-ton), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


roxismal; as paroxysm + -al.] 


parraqua 


pieces are nearly always bounded by straight lines, and 
the patterns are simple; there are many different ways 
of uniting the different pieces and of securing the whole 
together. See quotation under parquet, 4. 


parquette, η. anda. See parquet. | 
parr, par (pir), η.  [Prob. so ealled from the 


cross-bars (parr-marks) on its sides: see par1. } 
1. A young salmon having dark cross-bars and 





Parr (Salmo salar). 


spots on the sides, not yet ready to go down to 
the sea; a brandling. A parr becomes, in the 
next stage of growth, a smolt. 

The ruthless pike intent on war, 


The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Ode to Leven-Water (H. Clinker), ii. 82. (Davies.) 


*‘Eachin resembles Conachar,” said the Glover, “no 
more than a salmon resembles a par, though men say they 
are the same fish in a different state.” 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxix. 


2. By extension, the young of some other fishes, 


parotoid (pa-ro’toid), a. and n. .[<Gr. mapuric, PAroxytoned, ppr. paronytoning. [< Gr. παροξυ- +28 the codfish, of corresponding age. 3 


the parotid gland (see parotid), + eidoc, form. ] τονεῖν, put the acute accent on the penultima: 
1. a. Resembling a parotid; specifically, inher- %°° paroxytone, α.] To write or et aie “ak with 
pet., noting certain cutaneous glands. See Π. 53 acute accent on the penultimate: as, to 


Ox) 
They [cutaneous glands] may be aggregated in a mass parorytone & word 


Parra (par’a),. [NL.,< L. parra, a barn-owl.] 


he typical genus of Parride, having the wing 
spurred, and naked skin-flaps about the base of 
the bill; the jacanas: synonymous with Jacana. 


i -ok-si-ton’i -y See cut under jacana. 
hind th dabovethet each side, form. Paroxytonic (par-ok-si-ton’ik), a. [< paroxy-% n | 
a the he rank ae κα η ο common toad. tone, a., + -ic.] Composed of paroxytone words. parrakeet (par’a-két), x. [Also parakeet, and 


Mivart, Elem. Anat., p. 488. As regards the tonic accent and the treatment of the 
TI. n. One of the cutaneous glands which Vowels which come after it, Castilian may be said to be 


form a warty mass or excrescence near the ex- Sentally a parozylonie language, Brit., XXII. 349. 


parquet (piir-ket’),”.anda. [Also parquette ; 
ς F. parquet, an inclosure, inelosed space, as 
in a theater, court (bar), etc., alocker, back (of 
a mirror), inlaid floor, ete., dim. of pare, an in- 
closure, park: see park.] I, n. 1. Properly, 
that part of the auditorium of a theater which 
extends from the usual station of the musi- 
cians, in front of the stage, to the parterre, 
which is the part of the floor beneath the gal- 
leries; the former pit of an English theater 
(pit now being often used in a new sense, equiv- 
alent to parterre), or the orchestra of a French 
; . theater. In the United States the word is somewhat 
ιδ i loosely used, being sometimes applied to the cntire floor, 


sometimes toa section differently bounded from that above 
described. 


dh κώμα Tout (Ba μμ 2. In French law: (a) The magistrates who are 
- charged with the conduct of proceedings in 
ternal ear or tympanum of some batrachians, ¢yjminal cases and misdemeanors. (b) The 
rot ti, bed are ο of ζω ο ane tee eee space in a weed a spe between the judge’s 
absence, or other variations furnish zodlogical characters. 
The parotoids are not Ilke parotids. Often wrongly spelled bench and the seats of the counsel. [French 
paratoil. See also cut under agua-toad. usage.]—3. That part of the floor of a bourse 
parousia. See parusia. which is reserved for the titular stockbrokers. 
parovarian (par-6-va’ri-an), a. [< NL. paro- [French usage.]—4, Same as parquetry.. 
varium + -an.) Existing or oceurring in the The term poe was originally applied to floors which 
neighborhood of the ovary; of the nature of or Were framed in compartments of about three feet square, 
taining’ to'th 2? each divided into small square or lozenge panels, with the 
ους SS DALOVariam. ο panels grooved in so as to be flush on the upper surface. 
parovarium (par-0-va‘ri-um), 2. ; xy parovaria Now theterm covers four methods of laying them, and may 
(-4). [NL.,< Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. ovarium, include any desired pattern or number of colored woods. 
q.v.] A vestige of the Wolffian body in the Art Age, TV. 46. 
female, corresponding to the vasa efferentia _ II. a. Composed of parquetry: as, a parquet 
-and coni vasculosi of the male. It consists of a ‘floor. 


‘group af geniiered, sloned μες lying μμ parquet (piir-ket’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parquet- 
een the Fallopian tube and the ovary, and united by a : ing. i 
longitudinal tube of larger size, prolonged for some dis- ted, ppr. parquetting.. [< F. parqueter, floor, « 


tanee downward in the broad ligament. Itrepresentsthe P@rquet, an inlaid floor: see parquet.] To form 

sexual of the Wolffian body. See also parodphoron, ΟΥ work in parquetry; inlay in wood arranged 

Also paroarium, epodphoron, organ of κών. in a pattern. 

paroxysm (par’ok-sizm), n. [<F.paroxysme= One room pargquetted with yew, which 1 lik’d well. 

Sp. Pg. paroxismo = It. parossismo, parosismo, velyn, Diary, April 18, 1680. 

< ML. paroxysmus, ς Gr. παροξυσµός, irritation, parquetage (pir’ket-aj), π. [< F. parquetage, 

the severe fit of a disease, ςπαροξύνειν, sharpen, flooring, < parqueter, floor, < parquet, an inlaid 

irritate, «παρά, beside, + ὀξύνειν, sharpen, «ὀξύς, floor: seeparquet.] Sameasparquetry. Fair- 

sharp.} 1. In med., a fit of any disease; peri- holt. 

odical exacerbation of a disease. parqueterie (pir-ket-e-re’), π. [F.: see par- 
A paroxysm of asthma, when once established, lastsfrom) quetry.] Same as par- 

half an hour toseveral days.  Quain, Med. Dict., p. 91. «ιδ. 


Hence—2. Any sudden and violent action; _ Marqueterie and Par- 
spasmodic affection or action; convulsion; fit. Me oral ab ene Draw: 
I will not run into a paroxysm of citations again in this Athenzum, No. 3240, p. 
point. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. (727. 


He attempted, by affected fits of poetical fury, to bring parauet 
on a real paroxysm ; and, like them, he pot nisthing put pard 
his distortions for his pains. Macaulay, Dryden. 


rie, the making of in- 
But man begins life helpless. The babe is in paroxysms 





(piir’ ket- 
ri), [ς F. parquete- 


parakeeto, paraquito, paraquita ; also, after F., 
paroquet, parroquet, paraquet, perroquet, ς F. 
perroquet, OF. also parroquet = It. parroc- 
chetto, perrocchetto, parrucchetto; < Sp. Pg. 
periquito, dim. of Sp. (not Pg.) perico, a par- 
rot; appar. lit. ‘little Peter,’ ς Pedro, < L. Pe- 
trus, Peter, ς Gr. Πέτρος, Peter, πέτρος, a rock: 
see pier, and ef. petrell. Cf.also parrot.] 1. A 
parrot; especially, a small parrot; one of many 
different birds of the family Psittacide dis- 
tinguished from macaws, cockatoos, lories, and 
certain parrots proper. The parrots most frequent- 
ly called parrakeets are undersized, with comparatively 
slender body and long cuneate tail, as those of the genera 
Palzornis, Platycereus, Pezoporus, Melups'ttacus, Huphe- 
ma, Nymphicus, etc., of the Old World, and Conurus of 


the New. They are thus distinguished from the larger, 
heavy-bodied parrots with short tails, as species of Psit- 





Ground-parrakeet (Pezoporus forimosus). 


tacus proper. _Thecommon parrakeet of the United States 
is Conurus carolinensis, green varied with red and yellow. 
The commonést parrakeet in India is the rose-ringed, 
Palzornis torquatus. The_rosella or nonpareil parrakeet 
is Platycercus eximius, a very beautiful bird, chiefly red 
and blue. Nymphicus nove-hollandiz is the crested par- 
rakeet, or parrakeet-cockatoo, Ground-parraxeets are Aus- 
tralian species of Pezoporus, as Ῥ. formosus. Grass parra- 
keets belong to the genus Euphema. The warbling or 
zebra grass-parrakeet is Melopsittacus undulatus. Hang- 
ing-parrakeets are certain lories. (See lory.) Various 
lovebirds are often called parrakeets, See the technical 
names. See also cuts under Agapornis, Conurus, corella, 
Euphema, and Melopsittacus, 


I would not give my Paroquet 
For all the Doves that ever flew. 
Prior, The Dove, st. 23, 


2. A fish of the genus Crenilabrus; a parrot- 
wrasse. 


Some Crenilabri are so brilliant that they are called in 
Rome Papagelli or Parrakeets. 


Richardson, Museum Nat, Hist., p. 119. 




















of fear the moment its nurse leaves it os 6. πο μην. 
merson, Courage. 5) - ) 
8. Figuratively, a quarrel. : floor with small pieces 


The greatest contention happening here was that par- of wood fitted toge- 
-oxysm betwixt Paul and Barnabas. 





parral (par’al), ». Same as parrel, 2. 
parraqua (par’a-kwi), ». [S. Amer. name of 
the bird called Phasianus motmot by Gmelin, 


πο and P. parraqua by Latham.| A guan of the 


ther: see parquetage.] A mosaic of woodwork genus Ortalida. The Texan parraqua is the 


Fuller, Pisgah Sight, IV. i. 29. (Davies.) used for floors, wainscoting, and the like. The chachalaca. See cut under guan, 


par-rational 


par-rational (piir-rash’on-al), a. [ς L. par, 
equal, + rationalis, rational. | Equally reason- 
able. [Rare. ] 

I know no difference in these Essentialls, between Mon- 
archies, Aristocracies, or Democracies; the rule will be 
found par-rationall, say Schoolmen and Pretorians what 
they will. ’ N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 55. 


κ 
parrel (par’el), η. 14. Same as parell.—2, The 
rope or chain by which the middle of a yard is 
fastened to the mast; a breast-rope or breast- 
chain. Also parral. 
The parrels, lifts, and clue lines soon are gone; 
Topp’d and unrigg’d, they down the back stays run. 
Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 
3. In arch., a chimney-piece; the ornaments 


or dressing of a fireplace.—Parrel-lashing, the 
ae by which the two eyes of a rope parrel are secured 
gether. 


parrelt, v. ¢. <A variant of pareli. 

parrel-rope (par’el-rép), n. Same as parrel, 2. 

parrel-truck (par’el-truk), η. Small wooden 
balls strung on the jaw-rope of a gaff or the 
parrel of a yard to obviate friction in hoist- 
ing. 

parrhesia (pa-ré’si-i),”. [NL., < Gr. παρρησία, 
frankness, < παρά, beside, + ῥῆσις, speech, ¢ ῥεῖν, 
flow, ἐρεῖν, say.] In rhet., frankness or boldness 
of speech; reprehension; rebuke. 

parrhesy (par’6-si),. [< NL. parrhesia.] Same 
as ο. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, 
p. 274. 

parricidal (par’i-si-dal), a. [= Pg. parricidal 
= It. parricidiale, ς L. parricidalis, also parri- 
cidialis, ς parricida, a parricide: see parricide}. ] 
1. Of or pertaining to parricide; involving the 
crime of murdering a parent. 

A war with England would be bold at least, tho 
ricidal. Sumner, True Grandeur of 
2. Guilty of parricide. 

On brothers’ and on fathers’ ag nd beds 
The killers lay their parricidal heads. 
ν May, tr. of Lucan, vii. 
parricide! (par’i-sid), . [Formerly also pari- 
cide; < F. parricide = Sp. Pg. It. parricida, ¢ L. 
parricida, a murderer of one’s father or mother, 
or of a near relative, or of the chief magistrate 
or a free citizen, a murderer, assassin, OL. 
paricidas; prob. an assimilated form (with ex- 
tended meaning) of *patricida, ai ( patr-) 
father, + -cida, < cedere, kill. Cf. ‘patricidel. | 

1. One who murders his father or mother. 

I told him the revenging gods 

*Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 48. 
Witch! parricide! 
For thou, in taking leave of modesty, 


Hast kill’d thy father, and his honour lost. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 4. 


Britain her Safety to your Guidance owns, 
That she can sep’rate Parricides from Sons. 
Prior, Presented to the King (1696). 


2. One who murders any ancestor or any one 
to whom he owes reverence; also, in old use, 
one who kills his child. 


And thus was Solyman murderer and parricide of his own 
sonnes: which was in the yeare of our Lord 1552. 


Foxe, Martyrs, p. 698. 


We most earnestly request your Majesty That deserved 
Punishment may be speedily inflic upon those Parri- 
cides, .. . who have not only presum’d to wound our selves 
through his sides, but have also dar’d to stab as it were to 
the very Heart your Faith of Word and Royal Honour. 

Milton, Letters of State, June 28, 1650. 


parricide? (par’i-sid), n.- [ς F. parricide = Sp. 
Pg. It. parricidio, < L. parricidiwm, the murder 
of one’s father, < pater, father, + -cidium, < ce- 
dere, kill. Cf. parricidel,] The murder of a 
parent or of one to whom reverence is due. 
We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow’d 


In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 32. 


By the Roman law parricide, or the murder of one’s pa- 
rents or children, was punished in a much severer manner 
than any other kind of homicide. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xiv. 


parricidioust (par-i-sid’i-us), a. [< L. parri- 
cidiwm, parricide (see parricide?), + -ous.] Same 
as parricidal.. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 16. 

Parride (par’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Parra + 
-idz.| <A family of charadriomorphic gralla- 
torial birds, named from the genus Parra; the 
jacanas and their allies. tt is characterized by the 
extreme development of the toes, and especially of the 
claws, which results in a spread of foot enabling the birds 
to run with ease over the floating vegetation of the marsh- 
es and swamps which they inhabit. Parra or Jacana is 
the American representative of the family; Old World 
forms are Metopodius, Hydralector, and Hydrophasianus. 
See cuts under Hydrophasianus and jacana. 

parritch, parridge,. Dialectal (Scotch) forms 


of porridge. 


h par- 
ons. 
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parr-marks (pir’mirks), n. pl. The appear- 
ance of cross-bars on salmon-fry about two 
months old. Norris. See cut at parr. 
parrock (par’ok), πα. [< ME. parrok, < AS. 
pearroc, park: see park. Cf. paddock?.] 1. 
An inclosure; a park; a croft or small field. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
Parrocke, a lytell parke, parquet. 
21. See the quotation. 


When the bayliff or beadle of the Lord held a meeting 
to take an account of rents and pannage in the weilds of 
Kent, such meeting was called a parock. 

Kennett MS. (Hailiwell.) 
[ς ME. parroken, par- 
Cf. park, v.] To inelose 


Palsgrave. 


parrockt (par’ok), v. ¢. 
rokken ; < parrock, n. 
or shut in; park. 
Paul primus heremita hadde parroked hym-selue, 
That no man myghte se hym for muche mos and leues. 
Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 13. 
parroquet (par’6-ket), π. Same as parrakeet. 
parrot (par’ot), ». [Formerly also parrote, 
kparret, parrat, parat; supposed to be, like F. 
pierrot, a sparrow, ς F. Perrot, Pierrot, dim. of 
Pierre, Peter, ς L. Petrus, < Gr. Πέτρος, Peter, < 
πέτρος, a rock: see pier. Cf. Sp. perico, a par- 
rot, > ult. E. parrakeet: see parrakeet. ΟΕ. pet- 
reli, magi, magpie, jack1, 10, jackdaw, robin, 
οἵο., names of birds from names of persons. ] 
1. Any bird of the family Psittacide or order 
Psittaci ; a zygodactyl scansorial bird with a 
cered and hooked bill. Parrot is the general name 


of all such birds, various kinds of them being called 
cockatoos, macaws, parrakeets, lories, and by many other 





Gray Parrot (Psittacus erythacus)s 


more specific names. When u@ed in a stricter sense, it 
usually refers to Old World birds of moderate or, rather 
large size, of stout build, with strong beak, fleshy tongue, 
and short square tail, as in the restricted genus Psittacus, 
of which the African P. erythacus, of a gray color with a 
bright-red tail, is a characteristic example and one of the 
commonest of cage-birds. The natural cries of parrots 
are, as a rule, extremely loud and harsh; but many of the 
fleshy-tongued species can be taught to articulate words 
and even sentences in a perfectly intelligiblemanner. Most 
parrots are expert climbers, and in μηνα: about use 
the bill as well as the feet, the upper mandible being pecu- 
liarly movable. The tongue in some species is also used 
as an organ of touch, almost of prehension, objects being 
often held and handled between the tip of the tongue and 
the hook of the beak. These birds are mostly vegetarian, 
feeding upon seeds and especially soft fruits, but some 
are carnivorous. Their temper is uncertain, though sev- 
eral kinds exhibit the most affectionate and gentle dispo- 
sition, at least toward one another. In size and shape 
parrots differ greatly, more than is usual among the ο 
resentatives of any one family of birds: some of the small- 
est species are no larger than sparrows, as those of the 
genus Nasiterna, while the great macaws attain a length of 
about three feet, Their coloration is equally diversified : 
some are black or gray ; some are snowy-white; green is 
the most characteristic color; yellow, red, and blue, often 
of the most brilliant tone, are very common; and many 
parrots are variegated with all these colors, The sexes 
are usually colored alike. Gaudiness of coloration reaches 
its extreme in the macaws, while the most beautiful and 
dainty tinting is common among the lories, and plain or 
somber shades are exceptional throughout the order. Of 
og of all kinds there are about 350 species, classed in 

m 25 to 100 genera according to the views of different 
ornithologists. They abound in all ae countries, 
but seldom extend into temperate countries, except Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. In round numbers, the geo- 


graphical distribution of parrots is as follows: America is p 


richest in species, having 150, only one of which occurs 
in the United States, though two or three others come 
nearly or quite to the Mexican border ; the Moluccas and 
Papuan islands have 80 species, Australia 60, and Polynesia 
30; 25 are African; and 20 are peculiar to Asia. See also 
cuts under cockatoo, Conurus, corella, Euphema, macaw, 
Melopsittacus, and parrakeet. 

I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into si- 
lence, and discourse grow commendable in none only but 
parrots, Shak., M. of V., iii. 5. 51. 








parrotry 


And wandring thus certain daies in these unknowen 
seas, hunger constrained vs to eate hides, cats and dogs, 
mice, rats, parrots, and munkies. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, ILL. 473. 
Henee—2, A mere repeater of the words or 


actions of another.—Fir-tree parrot. See fir-tree. 
(See also sea-parrot.) 


parrot (par’ot), ο. [< parrot, π.] 1. trans. To 
Say or repeat by rote or not understandingly, 
like a parrot; repeat mechanically; also, to 
imitate like a parrot. 
The verb experience is, to Mr. roti 
Aliord, sitegether οκ, κ κωκόσωα 
F. Hail, False Philol.. p. 31. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To chatter as a parrot. 

Put you in mind in whose presence you stand; if you 
parrot to me long— go to. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 5. 
2. To repeat, parrot-like, what one has heard 
or been taught. 

Passages of great musical effect, metrical bravuras, are 
absolutely vulgarized by too perpetual a parroting. 

De Quincey, Style, iii. 
parrotbeak (par’ot-bék), ». A plant of the 
genus Clianthus, especially C. pwniceus. 
parrot-bill (par’ot-bil), n. A form of the mar- 
tel-de-fer, similar to the faleon-bill. 
parrot-bullfinch (par’ot-bul’finch), 3. Any 
Asiatic bird of the genus Paradozornis: so 
called from the character of the bill. 
parrot-coal (par’ot-kol), n. A variety of coal 
which erepitates while burning, as cannel-coal. 
parrot-crossbill (par’ot-krés’bil), n. A kind 
of parrot-finch, Loxia pityopsittacus. 
parroter (par’ot-ér), 7. One who merely repeats 
what has been learned by rote; one who servile- 
ly adopts the language or opinions of others. 


The sons of eminent fathers, who have spared no pains 


in their education, so often grow up mere parroters of 
ome y oa 4 have learnt, incapable of using their minds ex- 
cept in the furrows traced for them. 


J. S. Mili, Autobiography, p. 31. 
parrot-finch (par‘ot-finch), ». A fringilline 
bird of the genus Loxia; one of the crossbills 


called fir-tree parrots. There is μοι μή sampestive 
of a parrot in the manners of these birds and the way they 
handle seeds with their peculiar bills; one of them, Lozia 
pityopsittacus, is the parrot-crossbill. 


* 

parrot-fish (par’ot-fish), ». A name given to 
various fishes, principally of the families Labri- 
dz and Scaridez, on account of their colors or the 
shape of their Jaws. (a) The species generally of the 





A Parrot-fish (Spartsoma flavescens). 


family Scaridz, common in tropical seas. (>) Various spe- 
cies of the labroid genus Pseudolabrus, especially L. psitta- 
cula (New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia). (c) Species of 
the labroid genus Halicheres, especially Η. radiatus, the 
blue parmot ash (Florida), also called bluejish and doncella. 
See bluejish,5. (d) A blennioid fish, the shanny, Blennius 
pholis Ireland). (e) One of certain gymnodonts. See ὤνπι- 
nodontes and rabbit-jish. 


parrot-flower (par’ ot-flou’ér), n. See herb-lily. 

parrot-green (par’ot-grén), ». A rather yellow- 
ish green of high chroma but somewhat reduced 
luminosity, having a rich effect. . 

parrot-greenfinch (par’ot-grén’finch), π. <A 
book-name of Psittirostra psittacea, a kind of 
sunbird inhabiting the Sandwich Islands. Sce 
Psittirostra. 

parrotize (par’ot-iz), ο. i.; pret. and pp. par- 
rotized, ppr. parrotizing. [< parrot + -ἶσε.] To 
speak as a parrot; become like a parrot. [Rare. ] 


He that to Parrots speaks must parrotize. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 26. 


er (par’ot-la’yér), n. A lawyer who 


parrot-la 
[Rare. | 


servilely echoes his clients’ opinions. 


They have their ban-dogs, corrupt solicitors, parrot- 
lawyers, that are their pro rties and mere trunks, where- 
by they inform and plead before justice against justice. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 16. 


arrotry (par’ot-ri), x. [< parrot + -ry.] The 
habit or act of parroting; imitation, as by a 
parrot, of words; especially, servile imitation. 
Confessions of sin so rollicking and glib as to denote a 
wholly unsubdued natural force within, and avouch them- 


selves a mere unprincipled sng of sacred utterances. 
H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 182. 


Men. .. agreed in forswearing .. . the supine parrot- 
ry which had formed so important an τζιν of their 
education, F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 150 





parrot’s-bill 
barrot's-bill (par’ots-bil), Λ. Same as parrot- 
eak. | 


Parrott gun. See gun. 
parrot-weed (par’ot-wéd), n. The plant Boc- 
‘conia frutescers of tropical America. [West 


Indies. } 
parrot-wrasse (par’ot-ras), n. A labroid par- 


rot-fish: so called from the parrot-like beak and 
gaudy coloration. 

parry (par’i), ».; pl. parries (-iz). [Formerly 
parree; < OF. paree, preparation, ceremony, pa- 
rade (= It. parata, f., a defense), < ML. parata, 
preparation, parade, fem. of L. paratus, pp. of 
parare, prepare, getready, ML. ward off, guard, 
defend, οἵο.: see parel. Cf. parade.] 1. A de- 
fensive movement in fencing. 


He was met by an irreproachable parry, but there was 
no riposte. Fencing (Badminton Library), p. 27. 


2. A fencing-bout; hence, a brilliant attack 
and defense of any kind. 


Mr. George Jefferies and one of the prisoner’s witnesses 
had a parree of wit. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 589. (Davies.) 


parry (par’i), v.; pret. and pp. parried, ppr. 
parrying. [<parry,n.] I, trans. 1. To turn 
aside; ward off: as, to parry a thrust or a blow, 
or an inquisitive question. 
He lifts his shield, and parries with his steel 
The strokes he sees the adverse weapon deal. 
Hoole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xlv. 
The evil you contend with has taken alarming propor- 
tions, and you still content yourself with parrying the 
blows it aims, but, as if enchanted, abstain from striking 
at the cause. Emerson, Amer. Civilization. 


2. To avoid; evade. 
Bigotry ... 
Mighty to parry and push by God’s wo 
With senseless noise. Cowper, Hope, 1. 659. 


The French government has parried the payment of our 
claims. Everett, 


ΤΙ. intrans. To act on the defensive, as in 
warding off a thrust or an argument; fence. 


Parry, villain, traitor | 
What doost thou with that dagge? 

Heywood, If you Know not me, ii. 

With learned Skill, now push, now parry 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. ; Prion "Alma, iii. 
If we cannot parry, . . « we can strike; if we cannot 
keep our own lands from being ravaged, we can ravage 
the lands of the enemy. Irving, Granada, p. 75. 


The strongest of the two duellists . . . bore down upon 
his adversary with a terrific onslaught, forcing him to 
“break” and parry wildly. 

42 Grenville Murray, Member from Paris, I. 2150. 
pars (pirz), n.; pl. partes (par’téz). [L.,a part: 
see part.) In anat.,a part.—Pars chordalis, the 
vertebral or occipitosphenoidal part of the base of the 
cranium, the portion originally occupied by the chorda 
dorsalis, extending as far forward as the sella turcica.— 
Pars retinz. Same as preretina.—Pars inter- 
media, a part of the clitoris considered homologous with 

a part of the corpus spongiosum of the penis.— Pars in- 

termedia Wrishersit, the intermediate part of the facial 
nerve.— Pars mastoidea, the mastoid part of the tem- 
poral bone.— Pars erate cutis, the more superficial 
and compact part of the corium.— Pars petrosa, the pe- 
trous part of the temporal bone.—Pars p the smooth 
surface of the lateral mass of the ethmoid bone, which 
forms a great part of the inner wall of the orbit of the eye. 
— Pars postrolandica, the part of the cerebrum behind 
the posterior central gyrus.—Pars prerolandica, the 
Nes the brain in front of the anterior central gyrus.— 

reticularis cutis, the deeper part of the corium.— 
Pars rolandica, the anterior and posterior central gyri 
of the cerebrum taken together.—Pars squamosa, the 
squamous part of the temporal bone.— Pars LA smog 
that part of the temporal bone which is formed from the 
4ympanic ring of the fetus. 


parse} (piirs), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parsed, ppr. 
parsing. [Formerly also perse, pearse; <L. pars, 
part: see part. To parse is to tell ‘‘que pars 
orationis,” ‘what part of speech’ (a word is); 
and the verb seems to have arisen from the in- 
terrogation “pars?” i. e. “que pars orationis ?” 
used by schoolmasters.] In gram., to describe 
grammatically by telling the part of speech of, 
as a word, or of each word in, as a sentence, de- 
fining and describing its grammatical form, and 
showing its relation to the other words in the 
sentence; resolve, as a sentence, into its gram- 
matical parts: as, to parse a line in Virgil. 
Let the childe, by and by, both Construe and parse it 
ouer againe. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 26. 


I question much whether they were not better speake 
plainer English then such Latine as the Angels can hard- 
y construe, and God happily loves not to perse. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 59. 
Let scholars be employed . . . daily in reducing the 
words to their original, or theme, to the first eas of 
nouns, or first tense of verbs, and giving an account of 
their formations and changes, their syntax and dependen- 
cies, which is called parsing. 
Waits, Improvement of Mind, I. vii. § 6. 


parse}, v. ¢ An obsolete form of pierce. — Pil- 


kington’s Works, p. 273. ( Halliwell.) 
329 
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Parsee, Parsi (piir’sé), n. and a. [Hind. Parsi, 
Ar. Farsi, ¢ Pers. Parsi, a Persian, ς Pars 
(> Ar. Fars), Persia: see Persian.] I, n. One of 
the descendants of those Persians who settled 
in India about the end of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century in order to es- 
cape Mohammedan persecution, and who still 
retain their ancient religion, now called Zoro- 
astrianism. See Gueber. 
ΤΙ. a. Of or relating to the Parsees or their 
doctrines or customs. 

Parseeism (piir’sé-izm), η. [< Parsee + -ism.] 
The religion and customs of the Parsees. See 
Zoroastrianism, 

parser (pir’sér), ». [<parsel + -erl.] One who 
parses. 

Parsi, . anda. See Parsee. 

parsil (pir’sil), π. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of parsley. Halliwell. 

parsimonious (pir-si-m0’ni-us), α. . [Formerly 
also parcimonious; < F. parcimonieux = Pg. par- 
cimonioso, < ML. *parsimoniosus, < Ls parsimo- 
nia, parsimony: see parsimony.| Character- 
ized by parsimony in practice or disposition ; 
very sparing in expenditure; frugal to excess; 
stinting; niggardly. 


First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. Milton, P. L., vii. 485. 
Rubinelli’s voice was full, majestic, and steady, and, be- 
sides the accuracy of his intonations, . . . he was parsi- 
monious and judicious in his graces. 
. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 531. 
Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare us the 
expense of many years, whereas one parsimonious war 
will drain us of more men and money. Addison. 
=$yn. Miserly, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. 
parsimoniously (piir-si-m6’ni-us-li), adv. Ina 
parsimonious or saving manner; sparingly. 
parsimoniousness (piir-si-m6’ni-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being parsimonious, spar- 
ing, or stinting. 
parsimony (piar’si-m6-ni), ». [Formerly also 
parcimony ; < OF. parsimonie, F. parcimonie = 
Sp. It. parsimonia = Pg. parcimonia, parsimo- 
nia, < Li. parsimonia, parcimonia, sparingness, 
frugality, < parcere, be sparing.] Sparingness 
in the use or expenditure of means; most 
commonly, excessive or unnecessary economy; 
stinginess; niggardliness. 
The ways to enrich are many . . . parsimony is one of 


the best, and yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men 
from works of liberality and charity. Bacon, Riches, 
Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of 
the increase of capital; industry, indeed, provides the sub- 
ject which parsimony accumulates ; but whatever industry 
might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the 
capital would never be the greater. 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii. 3. 
This spirit of economy was carried so far as to bring on 
him the reproach of parsimony. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 
Law of parsimony. See /awl.=Syn. Stinginess, nig- 
gardliness, pepiriousness. See penurious. 
parsing (piir’sing),». [Verbal n. of parse}, υ.] 
The art or practice of describing grammatical- 


x ly the words in a sentence. 


parsley (pirs’li),.». [Formerly also parsly, 
parsely, persely, dial. parsil; < ME. parcelye, 
persely, persley, parcely, percyly, persili, persile, 
persil, parcelle, percyle, percyll, parsil, ete., < 
OF. persil, peresil, pierresill, pierre essil, pierre- 
cin, percin, persin, ete., F. persil = Sp. peresxil, 
now perejil = Pg. perrexil = It. petrosello, pe- 
trosillo, petrosellino, petrosemolo, prezzemolo = 
AS. petersilium, petersilige, petersilie = MD. pe- 
terselie, D. peterseli = MLG. petersilie, pettercil- 
lige = OHG. pedersilli, petrasile, MHG. G. peter- 
silie = Dan. μον also persille = Sw. per- 
silja (ς F.), ς L. petroselinwm, ML. also petro- 
selinon, petrosillum, petrisellum, parsley, < Gr. 
πετροσέλινον, rock-parsley, < πέτρος, rock, + σέ- 
λινον, a kind of parsley: see celery.] A biennial 
umbelliferous garden-herb, Petroselinum Petro- 
selinum, a native of the eastern Mediterranean 
region, now widely cultivated and sometimes 
running Wild. Its aromatic leaves are used to flavor 
soups and other dishes; and for garnishing it is a great 
favorite on account of its much-divided, finely cut, and 
crisped leaves, which, however, in the wild plant are 
plain. In the Nemean games the victors’ crowns were 
of parsley. A variety, the Hamburg parsley, is grown for 
its large root, which is used in soups, etc., or as a sepa- 
rate dish. Parsley yields the drug apiol. Parsley-leaves 
are often chewed to neutralize the scent of onions. The 
pares bat is dangerously mimicked by the fool’s-pars- 
ee Delow. 


Quinces & peris Ciryppe with parcely rotes rigt so bygynn 
your mele. Babees Book (E. E. t Β,), p. 172. 


Her glorious head is compast with a Crown, 

Not made of Olive, Pine, or Lawrell bough, 

Nor Parsly Wreath, which Grecians did allow 

Th’ Olympian games for signals of renown. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, i. 11. 


parson 


I knew a wench married in an afternoon as she went to 
the garden for parsley to stuff a rabbit. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 4. 101. 


Ass-parsleyt,an old name of some umbelliferous plant, 
perhaps the same as fool’s-parsley.— Bastard parsley, the 
umbelliferous genus Cauecalis.—Black parsley, a shrub- 
by plant, Melanoselinum decipiens, of Madeira, with 
simple stem and umbrella-like crown of fine foliage, three 
or four feet in diameter.— νο, » ὃ grain-fleld 
weed, Ridoljia segetum, of the old world.—Cow-pars- 
167. Same as cow-chervil.—Fool’s-parsley, a fetid 
poisonous umbellifer, “thusa Oynapium, with the aspect 
of the common parsley, but without the curled leaves of 
its usual cultivated forms, and having long hanging in- 
volucels. It is an old world plant sparingly naturalized 
in the eastern United States.— Oil of parsley. See oii. 
— Square ώς, Ptychotis Bunius, of Switzerland, 
etc. (See also bur-parsley, hedge-parsley, hemlock-pars- 
ley, horse-parsley, etc.) 

parsley-camphor (piirs’li-kam/’for), n. 
as apiol. 

parsley-fern (pirs’li-férn), π. A European 
fern, Cryptogramma crispa, the. rock-brake ; 
also C. acrostichoides of western North A meriea. 


parsley-haw (pirs’li-ha), π. A small tree, 
Cratzgus apiifolia, of the southern United 
States: so called on account of its pinnately 
lobed and sharply toothed leaves. 
parsley-piert (piirs’li-pért), η. [Also parsley- 
pert, accom. form. of Ε'. perce-pierre, ‘pierce- 
stone’: see pierceand pier.] A rosaceous herb, 
Alchemilla arvensis, of the northern parts of the 


old world, introduced in America. It is only two 
or three inches high, often less, has orbicular leaves much 
divided and cut, and minute green flowers in little heads 
in the leaf-axils, half inclosed by the leafy stipules. Also 
called breakstone. 


parsling (pirs’ling), η. Nawt., same as parcel- 
in 


Same 


parsnip (piirs’nip),”. [Formerly also parsnep, 
parsenip, pasnep ; < ME. parsenip, pasneep, pas- 
nepe, < OF. pastenaque, also pastenade, paste- 
naille, pastenague, F'. pastenade, panais = Pr. 
pastenaga, pastenagla = Sp. Pg. It. pastinaca 
= D. pastinak, pasternak = MLG. pasternake, 
LG. palsternak = OHG. pastinaga, pastinae, 
MHG. pasteney, MHG. G. pastinake, pasternak 
= Dan. pastinak = Sw. palsternacka, ς Li. pas- 
tinaca, a parsnip, < pastinum, a kind of two- 
forked dibble: see pastine. The termination 
has been appar. influenced by that of turnip.] 
A biennial umbelliferotis plant, Pastinaca sa- 
tiva, native through temperate Europe and 
part of Asia, and widely cultivated in gardens, 
thence againrunning wild. Itisan erect plant with 
pinnate leaves and bright-yellow flowers, having a tap-root 
which in the wild plant is hard and inedible, even some- 
what poisonous, but under culture becomes fleshy, palata- 
ble, and nutritious, and has been used as food from ancient 
times. It contains sugar, and a wine is made from it, and 
with hops a kind of beer. It is a valuable fodder-plant, 
surpassing the carrot in milk-producing quality. Varieties . 
of the parsnip are the common or Dutch, the hollow- 
crowned or cup, the Guernsey, the round or turnip, and 


the student; the last was developed directly from the wild 
parsnip in experimental cultivation. 


And onyons forto sowe eke tyme is atte, 
Pasneep, and origon, and Tyme is throwe 
In moolde. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 192. 


Rough parsnip, Opopanax Opopanazx.— Victorian 
parsnip, the Australian plant Trachymene australis. (See 
also meadow-parsnip, sea-parsnip, water-parsnip.) 

parsnip-chervil (piirs’nip-chér’vil), η. An es- 
culent herb, Cherophyllum bulbosum, of middle 
Europe and western Asia. The root is palat- 
able and very rich in starch. 

parson (piir’sn), π. [< ME. parson, parsone, 
persone, persoun, persun, < OF. persone (F. per- 
sonne), < ML. persona, a person, curate, parson, 
ς L. persona, a person: see person. The par- 
son is the persona ecclesiz, or representative of 
the church. The forms parson and person are 
related as clark and clerk.] 1+. A person. 

This yere (xxi. Hen. VII.] a grete fyre happenyd in 
London, betwene the Costume House and Belinges Gate, 
that dyd grete hurte, and dyuers parsones were brent. 

Arnold’s Chronicle (1502), p. xlii. 
2. The person in holy orders who has the charge 
or cure of souls in a parish; the incumbent of 


a parochial benefice. Four requisites are necessary 
to constitute a parson in England, namely holy orders, 
presentation, institution, and induction. 


Sometimes comes she [Mab] with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 

' Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 80, 


He is called parson, persona, because by his person the 
church, which is an invisible body, is represented; and 
he is in himself a poor corporate, in order to protect and 
defend the rights of the church which he personates. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xi. 


3. A clergyman in general; a man licensed to 
preach: often used colloquially, or with a touch 
of contempt: as, a fox-hunting parson. 








parson 


And what's a bishop? A bishop’s a parson dressed up, 
who sits in the House of Lords to help and throw out Re- 
form Bills. George iliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 


Herbert of Bosham, . . . the squire parson of the time, 
also a careful and admiring biographer. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 146. 


4. A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila minuta. 
—5. The parson-bird or poe-bird.—Gray-coat 
Parson, an impropriator ; the tenant in an English parish 
who hires the tithes. Halliwell.—Isle of Wight parson, 
the cormorant, Phalacrocoraz carbo : socalled in Hants. C. 
inson.— Journe parson. See journeyman.— 
Maryland parsont, in colonial times, a dissolute or dis- 
reputable clergyman.— Parson and clerk, a children’s 
game, played with burnt paper, in which the lingering 
sparks are supposed to represent persons, 


So when a child, as playful children use, 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 

The flame extiuct, he views the roving fire — 

There goes my lady, and there goes the squire ; 

There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 

And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 
Cowper, On Names of Little Note in Biog. Brit. 


Parson imparsonnee, a rector who is installed in a 
church, whether it be representative or impropriate,— 
Parson mortal, in /aw, a rector instituted and inducted 
for his own life.— Parson’s nose, the rump of a fowl; the 
* Pope’s nose.”—Parson’s week, the period from Mon- 
day to the Saturday week following (both days included). 
Get my duty done for a Sunday, so that I may be out a 
Parson's week. 
J. Price (1800), in Life of H. F. Carey, i. 144.. (Davies.) 
=Syn. Clergyman, Priest, etc. See minister, n. 
parsonage (pir’son-aj), ». [< ME. parsonage, 
OF. personage, personnage, parsonnaige, F. per- 
sonnage,< ML. personaticum (also, after OF ., per- 
sonagium), a church benefice, < persona, a par- 
son: see parson. Cf. personage.| 1. A rectory 
endowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
οἵο., for the maintenance of the incumbent; 
the benefice of a parish. 
I fynde payne for the pope and prouendre for his palfrey, 
And I hadde neuere of hym, haue god my treuthe, 
Noither prouendre ne parsonage gut of the popis gifte. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 246. 
These are the scandalous clamours of their invincible 
ignorance, who, as many of the Jews did Christ, follow the 
ospel only for their bellies; they consider not in whose 
Raids abbeys, and monasteries, and the best parsonages are. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 461. 


2. The mansion or dwelling-house of a parson 
or clergyman. Also called a parsonage house. 


Here hath Master Whi r chosen his Parsonage, im- 
pailed a faire framed Parsonage, and one hundred acres 
called Rocke hall. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IT. 12. 


In the centre of the village stood a handsome white 


church, with a clock-tower, and near it the parsonage and αχ parte, perte, < OF. part, F., part = Sp. 


school-house. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 190. 


3. Money paid for the support of a parson. 
[Secotch. ] 


’ What have I been 
and vicarage, for? 


parson-bird (piir’sn-bérd), ». 


paying stipend and teind, parsonage 
Scott. 
The poe-bird, 





Parson-bird (Prosthemadera NOVE-Zelanats). 


Prosthemadera nove-zelandiz. Also called par- 
son and tut. 
parsoned (piir’snd), a. [< parson + -ed2.] 1. 
Furnished with a parson or parsons: as, a par- 
soned parish.— 2, Done by or in the manner of 
a parson. [Rare.] 
Ye deaf to truth! peruse this parson’d page. 
Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 
Married and parsoned, duly and legally married; mar- 
ried with all the customary rites. 
parsonert, ΑΛ. A Middle English form of par- 
cener. 
parsonet (pir’son-et), n. [< parson + -et.] A 
little parson; hence, humorously, a parson’s 
child. [Rare.] 
The Parson dearly lov’d his darling pets, 
Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged Parsonets. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 132. 
parson-gull (piir’sn-gul),. The black-backed 
, Larus marinus: so called from the color- 


ation. [Local, British.] 
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parsonic (pir-son’ik), a. [< parson + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a parson or his office; char- 
acteristic of parsons; suited to or in keeping 
with the position or duties of a parson; cleri- 
cal: as, parsonic pretensions. 
An extremely comfortable Prebendal house. . 


to the south, and is perfectly snug and parsonie. 
Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 
His manners I think you said are not to your taste ?— 

priggish and parsonic? 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 
Untilhe [Charles Kingsley] shakes off this parsonic habit 
[of preaching} he will not be able to create truly human 
characters. George Eliot, Westminster Rev. 


Langham, whether he liked it or no, had to face the par- 
sonic breakfast and the parsoniec day. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, IT. xii. 
parsonical (piir-son’i-kal), a. [<parsonic + -al.] 
Same as parsonic. 
parsonically (pir-son’i-kal-i), adv. Inthe man- 
ner of a parson. Chesterfield. [Rare.] 
parson-in-the-pulpit (piir’sn-in-thé-pul’pit), η. 
The wake-robin, γιών maculatum. See cut 
under Arum,1. [Prov. Eng.] 
parsonish (piir’son-ish), a. [< parson + -ish1.] 
Relating to or like a parson. 
parsonize (piir’son-iz), v.; pret. and pp. parson- 
ized, ppr. parsonizing. [< parson + -ize.] I, 
intrans.: To usurp the functions or put on the 
airs of a parson; play the parson. 
II. trans. To convert into parsons; tinge or 
imbue with parsonic notions. 
The Bishop of Rochesterin England . . . the other day, 
in a pastoral, expressed the hope that lay evangelists will 


not “ presently become parsonized.” 
The Congregationalist, June 91, 1880. 


[Rare in both uses. ] 

Parsonsia (pir-son’zi-ii), π. [NL. (Patrick 
Brown, 1756), named after Dr. J. Parsons 
of Scotland.] 1. A genus of herbs or shrubs 
of ie tamily Lythracex, characterized by the 
irregular flowers. There are about 180 spe- 
cies, natives mainly of the warmer regions of 
America. Three species occur in the United 
States.— 2. An untenable name for Helygia, 
a genus of plants of the family Apocynacez. 
Known by the slightly convolute corolla, the slender and 
often twisted filaments, and the twining shrubby habit. 
There are about 10 species, natives of southern Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Several species are culti- 
vated in greenhouses, as the kai-ku. 

parsouret, η. A Middle English form of piercer. 

part (part), ». ([Se. pairt; ς ME. part, ο μας 

σ. It. 

parte = AS. part = OFries. part = D. MLG. 

part = MHG. parte, part, G. part = Icel. partir 
= Sw. Dan. part, ς L. pars (part-), part, piece, 
portion, share, side, party, faction, part or 
role, character, part or lot, portion, fate, task, 
lesson, also part or member, ete.; akin to por- 
tio(n-), a portion, part (> E. portion), parare, 
make ready, prepare (> EK. parel, parade, etc.), 
and to Gr. "πόρειν, aor. ἔπορον, perf. pass. πέπρω- 
pat, furnish, present, give, allot, fate, πόρσυνειν, 

offer, present, prepare, provide. From the L. 

pars (part-) are also ult. part, v., partial, parti- 

tion, partitive, party1, party?, participle, par- 
ticipate, etc., apartment, compartment, depart, 
department, impart, bipartite, tripartite, ete., 

parsel, parcel, parcener, partner, ete.] 1. A 

separate division, fraction, or fragment of a 

whole; a section or division; a piece: as, a 

part of the money; a part of the true cross. 

Tin thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxxvii. 

2. A division of a thing not separated in reality, 

but considered or mentioned by itself: as, the 

younger part of the community. 
But at all insolent and vnwoonted partes of a mans be- 


hauiour we find many times cause to mislike or to be mis- 
trustfull, Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 241. 


And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God; and they stood at the nether part of the 
mount. Ex. xix. 17. 


Those who had formerly attacked [the church of Rome] 

. -. had questioned only a part of her doctrines. A school 
was haw growing up which rejected the whole. 

Macaulay, Von Ranke. 


I’ve been here the better γώ of my life. 
. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 18. 
3. In math., an exact divisor: as, three is the 
fourth part of twelve: the opposite of multiple, 
though divisor is the preferable correlative ; 
an equal constituent portion; one of several or 
many equal quantities into which a thing may 
be divided. 
ge schule haue goure licour by an hundrid part bettir 


gilt than ge had tofore with the floreyn. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 7. 


. looks 








part 


A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 43. 
But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
4. An organic or essential element; a constitu- 
ent division of a whole; a member; an organ: 
as, a vital part; the hinder parts of an animal. 
The whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effec- 
tual working in the measure of every part. Eph. iv. 16. 
His hands still moved, 
As if he laboured yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts. 
b. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 
I fear I shall begin to grow in love 
With my dear self, and my most prosperous parts, 
They do so spring and burgeon. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 1. 


5. In music: (a) One of the voices or instru- 
ments involved in the production of a concert- 
ed piece or passage. (b) The melody or suc- 
cession of tones intended for one of the voices 
or instruments in a harmonic or concerted 
piece; a voice-part. (9) The written or print- 
ed score which a single performer uses in the 
performance of concerted music: as, a horn 
part; to write out in parts. All harmonic music 
is more or less fully conceived as made up of two or 
more voice-parts or independent melodies which are 
simultaneously combined. Except in the case of music 
written for a keyboard-instrument, like the pianoforte or 
the organ (and frequently there also), a composition is 
largely analyzed with reference to the skill and correct- 
ness with which the parts are combined with one another. 
See part-writing. 

6. Individual share; portion; moiety. 

They [the Moluccans] haue their publike meetings and 
Bankets in their Temples very often, euery one bringing 
his part of the cheere, Purchas, bilgrimage, p. 539. 

Let me bear 
My part of danger with an equal share. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 50. 


7. Interest; concern; share. 


In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part? 
Spenser, I’. Q., I. ix. 53. 
We have no part in David, neither have we inheritance 
in the son of Jesse. 25am. xx. L 
A faithful brother I have left, 
My part in him thou ‘lt share! 
Burns, Farewell. 


8. Share of action or influence; allotted duty; 
function, office, or business: as, to take an ac- 
tive part in public affairs. 
Syr Anasore the knyght, And ser Darell, 
And All the toder knyghtez euerychone, 
Eche for his parte auyte hym self full wele. 
enerydes (KE, EK. T. 8.), 1. 8018. 


It is the part of the lyric poet to abandon himself with- 
out reserve to his own emotions. Macaulay, Milton. 


9. The character assigned to an actor in a play 
or other like performance; a réle; also, the 
words spoken by an actor in such a character. 


Never did Cozenage with more lovely art, 
Or face more honest, act a fouler part. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 178, 
And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his ; art. 
Shak,, As you Like it, ii. 7. 157. 
Lo Yates! Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause — I wish he’d get his part. 
; Churchill, Rosciad, 


10. Share of ability, mental endowment, or ac~ 
quirement; in the plural, abilities; powers; 
faculties; talents; accomplishments, 


A Man of many good Parts, and worthy enovgh of his 
Prince’s Favour, if with that Favour he had not grown 
proud. Baker, Chronicles, Ρ. 145. 


Natural parts and good judgment rule the world, 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 4. 


Men who get into the palpi rather to show their parts 
than convince us of the truth of what they deliver. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 


11. Side or party, or the cause or interest repre- 
sented by one side or party; cause: as, to take 
one’s part; for my part, I object. 


Arcite, and eek the hundred of his parte. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1724, 


Were there but three men to tak my patrt, 
Yon King’s coming full deir suld be! 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28), 


Then gan the part of Chalengers anew 
To range the field, and victorlike to raine, 
That none against them battell durst maintaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1V. iv. 25. 
Onelie for my awn part I will avoid al novelties, and 
content my self with the letteres quhilk we have in use. 
A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), p. 11. 


A brand! preserved to warm some prince’s heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. 
Waller, To my Lady Morton. 











part 


12. Region; quarter; place; spot. 


Now thi fame shall go fer and thee furse holdyn, 
And all prouyns and pertes thi pes shall desyre. 
Destruction of Troy (1. E. T. 8.), 1. 217. 


She sits at home 
Like a great queen, and sends him forth to fetch in 
Her tribute from all parts. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 9, 


181. State; condition; plight. 


And yf ye liste to haue knoweliche of my part, 
I am in hel [health], god thanked mote he be, 
As of body. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 40. 


“Tf thu,” quod he, ‘“‘had done after my rede, 
Thu shuldest not now haue ben in this parte.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 3518. 


141. Act; action; conduct. 


Find him, my Lord of Warwick, chide him hither, 
This part of his conjoins with my disease. 
hak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 64. 


Among other the mad parts of Xerxes, it is reported 
that hee fell in loue with a Plane Tree in Lydia. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 355. 


16, tS part, v.| The parting of the hair. [U.8.] 
— Art and part. Seeart?.—Bairns’ part of gear. Same 
as ο.” —Charging part. See σπαχρε.---σοποετιαπΏθ 
s. See concertante.—Conductor’s part. See con- 
uctor.— Copulation of parts, See copulation.—Dead 
man’s part. Same as dead’s-part.— Essential part, 
matter or form as a part of the entelechy.— Extreme 
parts. Seeextreme.—Formal part. See formal.— For 
my this, her, etc.) pari, so far as concerns me (him, etc.), 
See defs. 8 and 11. 

For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses its respect with 

me when [I see it in company with malice. 
Sderidan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

art. 


For the most See most.— Free, given, inner 
art. See the adjectives,— Heterogeneous part, a part 
ifferent in kind from another joined with it to make up 

a whole.—Homogeneous parts, like parts which go to 

make up a whole.—In good part, in a friendly manner ; 

favorably; graciously. 
Puff. The winter managers were a little sore, I believe. 
Dangle. No; I believe they took it all in good part. 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2. 
In ill part, with displeasure; unfavorably.—In part, in 
some degree; tu some extent; partly. 
Moved by choice ; or, if constrained én part, 
Yet still with Nature’s freedom at the heart. 
Wordsworth, Departure from Grasmere. 


Integrant or mathematical part, a part lying outside 

of another part in space.—Inversion of parts. See in- 

version.—Logical partt, meridional Be cae middle 

art. See the adjectives,—Napier’s cular parts. 
e circular.— Part and parcel, an essential part. 


Every man, woman, and child was constantly taugh 
by every fireside, to feel that he or she was part and par 
of a great new movement in human progress. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 329. 
Part and pertinent, in Scots law, a phrase used in char- 
ters and dispositions to cover appurtenances and appen- 
dages. Thus, lands are disponed with parts and perti- 
nents; and that expression may carry various rights and 
servitudes connected with the lands, such as‘a seat in a 
parish church. See pertinent.— Part of speech, in gram., 
a word viewed as a constituent part or member of a sen- 
tence, having a certain part to contribute to its complete- 
. ness; a word as member of aclass having one limited and 
definable office in speech or in the practical use of lan- 
ie, asa noun, averb, an adverb, and soon. See parsel. 
—Perfection of parts. See perfection.— Potential part 
(of a virtue), a segondary virtue adjuvant to the other.— 
Principal part. (a) A part which, being removed, not 
merely mutilates, but destroys the whole. (0) In gram., 
one of certain leading parts of a verb-system, from which, 
when given, the rest can be inferred.— Subjective part. 
Same as logical part. See extension, 5.—To take part 
in, to participate in; have a share or assist in: as, to take 
in a celebration.—To take part with, to side with; 

join forces with. 

The Mahometans, when they Ser iat ite the conquest 
of Egypt, took part with the Coptis, who were glad to see 
the Greeks destroy’d. 

ra Pococke, Description of the East, I. 244, 


Total part, a part in which the whole is implied. = Syn. 
Part, Piece, Section, Portion, Share, Division. Part is the 
eneral word for that which is less than the whole: as, 
the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. Piece is 
a part taken from a whole: as, a piece of meat; the dish 
was broken or the tree was torn to pieces. Sectionis a part 
cut off, or viewed as cut off, from the rest: as, a section of 
land, of the peri. Portion is often used in a stilted way 
where part would be simpler and better; portion has always 
ste suggestion of ος ον or ον ο iraigeh : as, ae is my 
ortion ; 8 ion of Scripture; ‘‘ Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth tome” (Luke xv. 19). Share is still 
more suggestive of the n connected with the matter: 
as, his share in the work; his portion of his father’s estate 
was $100,000, and he insisted upon receiving his share at 
once. A division is one of two or more parts made by de- 
sign, the parts still remaining connected: as, a division of 
an army or a fleet, of a subject, of acountry. See particle. 
x—10. Abilities, Gifts, Talents, etc. See genius. 
part (pirt), ο. [< ME. parten, perten, < OF. 
Say F. partir = Sp. Pg. partir = It. partire, 
L. partiri, partire, divide, part, ς pars (part-), 
part: see part, n, Cf. depart, impart.\ I, trans. 
1. To divide; separate or break into parts or 
pieces; sever. 
- Thou shalt part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. 
Ley. ii, 6. 
Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. 
Shak., 8 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 4. 69. 


part (part), adv. 
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To divide into shares; distribute in parts. 


And thanked God that he myghte han hire al, 
That no wighte his blisse parten shal. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 386. 
60 Saye as youre selffe has sene, 
Ther-fore array σοι all on rawe, 
My selfe schall parte itt gou be-twene. 
York Plays, p. 233, 
Nor could I weary, heart.or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxv. 


3. To cause to separate; cause to go different 
ways; separate; sunder. 

The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 


Hence good and evil mixed, but man has skill 
And power to part them, when he feels the will. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 36. 
That morn that parted me and bliss. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 113. 
4. Specifically, to comb (the hair) away from 
a dividing line or parting; arrange (the hair) by 
dividing it more or less symmetrically. 
Smoothly kembe his haire, 


And part it both waies, to appeare more faire. 

Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1574, VI. 208). 

Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering. Milton, P. L., iv. 302. 
5. To draw or hold apart; separate by inter- 
vening: as, to part combatants. 
The kyng of kynggez partyd them twayn, 
Ee cause they shuld noo debate begynne certeyn. 
Generydes (ki, E, TL. 8.), 1. 2296. 

Part them ; they are incensed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 814. 

Our three houses stood pretty near one another; his 
was parted from mine by a river. 

wift, Story of an Injured Lady. 
6. Naut., to break or rend; suffer the breaking 
of: as, the ship parted her cable,— 7}. To leave; 
quit; depart from. 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies. 
Shak., Rich. 11., iii. 1. 3. 
It’s time the dead should part the quick; 
Marjorie, I must be gane. 
William and Marjorie (Child’s Ballads, II. 150). 
8+. To mix; mingle. 
With the queene whan that he hadde sete, 
And spices parted, and the wyne agoon, 
Unto his chambre was he lad anoon. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1110. 
To part a line ora warp. See /ine2.—To part com- 
pany, to separate; go different ways.=Syn. 1. To sever, 
issever, sunder, dismember, tear asunder, disjoin, discon- 
nect, disunite. 

Il. intrans. 1. To become separated, or de- 
tached; stand, fall, or move apart; separate; 
divide: as, her lips parted; our routes parted. 

Make . . . thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Shak,, Hamlet, i. 5. 18. 
So parted they ; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 
3 Milton, P. L., viii. 652. 
The sun’s’. . . rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot’s swifter course, 
Shelley, Queen Mab, i. 


2. To break; give way; become rent, severed, 
or detached: as, the cable parted.—3. To let 
go; relinquish; giveup: with with or from: as, 
the miser will not part with his money. 
We never fore’d him to part with his conscience, but it 
was hee that would have fore’d us to part with ours. 
Milton, Kikonoklastes, xi. 


For I, that . . . shielded all her life from harm, 
At last must part with her to thee. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


4, Togoaway; depart; set out; leave; retire: 
with from or with, to take leave of; bid fare- 
well to. . 

Now in peace my soul shall part to heaven, 


Since I have set my friends at peace on earth. 
Shak., Rich, IT1., ii. 1. 5. 
[The storm] begane in ye southeast, and parted toward 
y® south & east, and vered sundry ways. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 338. 
A little after you had parted with him, 

He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 


5. To take part or havea share; share; partake. 


A trewe man, withouten drede, 
Hath nat to parten with a theves dede. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 465. 
Part with thy felaw, for that is curtesie. 
Babees Book (EB. E. 'T. Β.), p. 28, 
My lord, d’ye think your nephew here, your Troylo, 
Parts in your spirit as freely as your blood? 
Ford, Fancies, v. 1. 
To part from an anchor (navt.), to break loose from an 
anchor by parting the cable : said of a vessel. 
[Abbr. of in part. Cf. parcel, 
αἄυ.] Partly; partially; in some measure. 


2. 


partake 


But part be right, and part be wrang, 
Frae the beggar man the cloak he wan. 
Hynd Horn (Child’s Ballads, IV. 26). 
For the fair kindness you have show’d me here, 
And, part, being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I'll lend you something. Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 377. 


Pythagoras was part philosopher, part magician. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., To the kKeader, p. 31. 


He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part. 


Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
partable (piir’ta-bl) [ME. pariable; < part 
+ -able. 


Cf. partible.] 1. Capable of being 
parted or divided; divisible.. See pariible. 

His hote loue neuerthelesse was partable among three 
other of his mistresses. Camden, Remains, Wise Speeches. 


οἱ. Having a share, 


Thoghe hyt were outher mennys synne, 
gyt art thou partable therynne. 
MS. Hari. 1701, 1. 20. (Halliweil.) 


partaget (par’taj), » [ς F. partage = Olt. 
partaggio (ML. partagium), division, < L. pars 
(part-), part: see part, n.]_ 1. Division; parti- 
tion; the act of dividing or sharing. 
This partage of things in an inequality of private pos- 
sessions men have made practicable out of the bounds of 
society, and without compact, only by putting a value on 


gold and silver, and tacitly agreeing in the use of money. 
Locke, Civil Government, v. § 50. 
2. Part; portion; share. 
I urg’d him gently, 
Friendly, and privately, to grant a partage 
Of this estate to her who owns it all, 
This his suppos’ d sister. 
Fleicher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 2. 
I know my brother, in the love he beares me, 
Will not denye me partage in his sadnesse, 
Ford, "Vis Pity, i. 2. 
partake (piir-tak’), v.; pret. partook, pp. par- 
taken, ppr. partaking. [ς ME. *part-taken, in 
part-takynge, parte-taker; < part + take. The 
formation is not according to E. analogy, but 
is in imitation of L. participare, < pars (part-), 
part, + capere,take. Cf. out-take, similarly imi- 
tated from the L.] I. intrans. 1. To take or 
have a part, portion, or share in common with 
others; participate; share: used absolutely, or 
followed by of or in (also, rarely, by with) before 
the object shared: as, to partake of the boun- 
ties of Providence; to partake of refreshments. 


We should them love, and with their needs partake. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 208. 


Being apprehended, his false cunning, 
Not meaning to partake with me in danger, 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
hak., T. N., v. i. 90. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone. 
Whitlier, The Quaker of the Olden Time. 


2. To share in some degree the nature, char- 
acter, functions, or peculiarities (of some other 
person or thing): followed by of. 


The attorney of the duchy of Lancaster partakes ly 
of a judge and partly of an attorney-general. acon, 


Master of all sorts of wood-craft, he seemed a part of 
the forest and the lake, and the secret of his amazing skill 
seemed to be that he partook of the nature and fierce in- 
stincts of the beasts he slew. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


8Η. To take sides; espouse the cause of another; 
make common cause. 


Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Shak., Sonnets, clxix. 


Mr. Bellingham and he stood divided from therest, which 
occasioned much opposition even in open court, and much 
partaking in the country. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 139. 


=$yn. Partake, Participate, Share. There is not always 
a distinction among these words. Share is the most fa- 
miliar, participate the least so. Partake is the most natu- 
ral to apply to that which pleases or concerns chiefly the 
actor: as, to partake of food; to partake of the qualities 
of one’s ancestors. Participate and share especially in- 
clude other persons: as, to share another’s pleasures, or 
participate in his griefs or joys. Participate may imply 
the most intimate community of possession or feeling, as 
is suggested by its being followed by in, not of. Share 
may have a direct object, or be followed by tn. 


I come in for my share in all the good that happens to 
a man of merit and virtue, and partake of many gifts of 

fortune and power that I was never born to. 
Addison, Tatler, No. 117. 
Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in 
my feelings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 

All who joy would win 
Must share it— Happiness was born a twin. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 172. 


ΤΙ, trans. 1. To have a part in; share. 


By and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart.  Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 305. 


Thou shalt partake my near and dearest counsels, 
And further them with thine. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 





partaker (pir-ta’kér), n. 


partake 


Say, shail my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
Pope, Essay on Man, tv. 386. 


Universal nature slumbers, 

And my soul partakes the calm. = 
Cowper, Watching unto God in the Night Season (trans. ), ii. 
2t. ‘To admit to participation; invite or per- 
mit to share. 


My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privitie. 
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veloping bract, and with narrow margins sepa- 


rating half-way at maturity. There are about 10 
species, natives of North America, the West Indies, and 
northern South America. They are usually rough hairy 
herbs, with alternate leaves, undivided, toothed, or pin- 
nately dissected, and small heads of whitish or yellowish 
flowers in a terminal panicle. P. Hysterophorus, a weed 
throughout warmer America, and used medicinally, is 
known in Jamaicaas wild wormwood, whitehead, brown- 
bush, bastard feverfew, and West Indian mugwort. P. in- 
tegrifolium, southern United States, is used as a febrifuge. 


Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 20. parthenochlorosis (piir’the-n6-kl6-r0’sis), n. 


3}. To distribute; communicate. 


Your exultation 
Partake to every one. 


[ς ME. parte-taker, 
partitaker; as part + taker, or partake + -erl.]} 
1. One who takes or has a part or share in 
common with others; a sharer; a participator: 
usually followed by of or in. 


If the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spirit- 
things. Rom, xv. 27. 
The law doth straightly them enioyne 
To be partakers of this holy meat 
And sacred drink. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 
Wish me partaker in thy 9 ae 
When thou dost meet good hap. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 14. 


2+. An associate; an accomplice; a partner. 


And what was the end now of that politic lady the 
queen other than this, that she lived to behold the wretch- 
ed ends of all her partakers? 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 12. 

The Church was fired, his enemies ascribing it to his 
partakers, and they againe to his Aduersaries. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 297. 


partan (pir’tan), π. [Ir. and Gael. partan, a 
partan, crab.| Acrab. [Scotch.] 


He generously offered, if she would but wait a minute 
or so, to hunt out two partans (by which he meant crabs), 
so that she might witness a combat between them. 

W. Black, In Far Lochaber, iv. 


* 
parted (piir’ted), p. a.. 1}. Departed; deceased; 
dead. 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 161. 


2+. Endowed with parts or abilities. 


A man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
That man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 
Shak., Τ. and C., iii. 3. 96. 
For as you 
Are every way well-parted, so I hold you 
In all designs mark'd to be fortunate. 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, v. 1. 


3. In bot., cleft or divided nearly to the base, 
as leaves. Also partite.—4. In her., same as 


arty?, 2.—Double-parted, in her., parted in two ways. 
ee cross double-parted, under cross!1.— Palmately part- 
ed, See palinately.— Parted of two colors, in her., same 
as party per fesse (which see, under fesse), the two parts of 
the field being of two tinctures. 
partelt, ». [ME., var. of parcel.] A part or 
portion. 


So this pleyinge hath thre partelis ; the firste is that we 
beholden in how many thingis God hath gyven us his grace. 
Relig. Antiq., ii. 57. (Halliweil.) 

partenert, ». An obsolete form of partner. 
parter (par’tér), m. [< part, v., + -erl.] One 


*xwho or that which parts or separates. 


The parter of the fray was night, which, with her black 
arms, pulled their malicious sights one from the other. 
* Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
parterre (par-tar’),. [=It. partere, parterre, 
{F. parterre, a flower-bed, parterre, < par, by, 
on (ft L. per, through), + terre, earth, <L. terra: 
see terrace.] 1. In hort.,a system of beds of 
different shapes and sizes in which flowers are 
cultivated, arranged in some design or plan, 
with intervening spaces of gravel or turf. 
The garden nearest the pavilion is a parterre, having in 


γε middst noble brasse statues. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 


When it [the water] has paid its tribute to the royal pile 
[Alhambra], and visited its gardens and parterres, it flows 
down the long avenue leading to the city. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 64. 
2. The part of the floor of a theater beneath 
the galleries: in some modern English theaters 
called the pit—a sense to be distinguished from 
the original meaning of pit. 
artes, ”. Plural of pars. 
νὰ (par-thé’ni-um),n, [NL.(Linneeus, 
1737), ς L. parthenium, ς Gr. παρθένιον, a name 
of several different plants,< παρθένιος, maidenly, 
pure, < παρθένος, a maiden, virgin.] A genus of 
composite plants, of the tribe Helianthee and 
subtribe Melampodiex, known by the small 
broad rays, and the thickish compressed or tri- 
angular achenes, often firmly united to the en- 


[NL., < Gr. παρθένος, a virgin, + NL. chlorosis.] 
Chlorosis in girls. 


Shak., W. T., v. 3.132. parthenogenesis (pir’the-no-jen’e-sis), η. 


[NL., « Gr. παρθένος, a virgin, + γένεσις, produc- 
tion: see genesis.] 1. Reproduction by a vir- 
gin; in zodl., one of the phenomena attending 
alternate generation among animals which have 
sex, a kind of agamogenesis in which an imper- 
fect female individual, hatched from an egg 
laid by a perfect female after ordinary sexu- 
al intercourse, continues to reproduce its kind 
for one or more generations without renewed 
impregnation. Parthenogenesis characterizes 
the reproduction of many insects, as aphids or 
plant-lice. 

Agamogenesis is of frequent occurrence among insects, 
and occurs under two extreme forms; in the one the pa- 
rent is a perfect female, while the germs have all the mor- 
phological characters of eggs, and to this the term parthe- 


nogenesis ought to be restricted. 
Huwxley, Anat. Invert., p. 383. 


One sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
parthenogenesis. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 223. 


2. In bot., the development of one of the 
sexual cells of a plant without previous fusion 
with a cell of the opposite sex. At the present 
time it is only the female cell which, in some 
instances, is certainly known to be capable of 
directly producing the new plant. On the 
whole, the phenomenon is rare among plants, 
and is best known in some lower forms. It is 
only recently that what appears to be a true case of par- 
thenogenesis has been described in flowering plants (An- 
tennaria alpina). 
parthenogenetic (pir’the-no-jé-net’ik), a. [< 
parthenogenesis, after genetic.) 1. Pertaining 
to parthenogenesis, or having its characters; 
exhibiting the phenomena of parthenogenesis. 
—2. Born of a virgin. 
The enigmatic nature of this inextricable compound 
parthenogenetic deity. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 279. 


parthenogenetically (piir’ the-nd-jé-net’i- 
kal-i), adv. By parthenogenesis. 
parthenogenic (piir’the-no-jen’ik), a. [< par- 
thenogen-y + -ic.] In bot., exhibiting or char- 
acterized by parthenogenesis. 
parthenogenous (piir-the-noj’e-nus), a. [< par- 
thenogen-y + -ous.] Producing young without 
sexual impregnation, as many aphids. 
parthenogeny (pir-the-noj’e-ni),». [< Gr. 
παρθένος, a virgin, + -γένεια,  -γενής, producing: 


«599 -geny.] Same as parthenogenesis. 


parthenogonidium  (piir-the-nd-g6-nid’i-um), 
n.3 pl. parthenogonidia (-%). [NL.,< Gr. παρθέ- 
voc, a virgin, + NL. gonidium.] A gonidium 
produced without fecundation. Wolle. 

parthenology (pir-the-nol’6-ji), η. 
thénologie, < Gr. παρθένος, a virgin, + -Aoyia, < 
λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] A description or con- 
sideration of the state of virginity in health or 
disease. 

Parthenon (pir’the-non),». [= F. Parthénon 
= It. Partenone, ς L. Parthenon, ς Gr. Παρθε- 
νών, the temple of Athene Parthenos (the Vir- 
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gin) at Athens, also, in gen. sense, the young 
women’s apartments in a house ζ παρθένος, a 
virgin, maid, young woman.] The Doric tem- 
ple of Athene, under the appellation of Parthe- 
nos, the Virgin, on the Acropolis of Athens; the 
ceremonial or official temple of the Athenians 
in their quality as rulers of the empire of their 
colonies and allies. It is built of Pentelic marble, and 
is a peripteral, or, as it may be called, a pseudo-dipteral 
octastyle, with seventeen columns on the sides, the pronaos 
and the opisthodomos within the peripteros having each 
a portico of six Doric columns. Its length is 228 feet, its 
breadth 101, and the height to the apex of the pediments 
was 65 feet. It was badly shattered in 1687 by the ex- 
plosion of 8 magazine of gunpowder which the Turks had 
placed in it during the siege of Athens by the Venetians. 
The Parthenon, which was completed about 438 Β. ¢., was 
the most perfect work of art that has been produced, its 
construction and its sculptured decoration in the round, 
in both low and high relief, and in color embodying the 
best genius and skill of Athens at the pinnacle of her glory. 
See Elgin marbles (under marble), and compare cuts under 
cella, Doric, Greek, and Hellenic. 


Parthenope (pir-then’6-pé), ». [NL.,< L. Par- 
henope, a poetical name of Naples, < Parthe- 
nope, < Gr. Παρθενόπη, one of the Sirens, said 
to have been cast up drowned on the shore of 
Naples, ς παρθένος, a maiden, + ὤψ (67-), face.] 
1. The 11th planetoid, discovered by De Gas- 
paris, at Naples, in 1850.— 2. In σοδῖ., a generic 


name variously used. (a) The typical genus of Par- 
thenopidx, founded by Fabricius in 1798. (6) A genus of 
mollusks. Scacchi, 1833. (ο) A genus of worms. J 


1837. 

Parthenopean (piir’the-n6-pé’an), a. [< Par- 
thenope + -an.] Of or pertaining to Parthe- 
nope, an ancient and poetical name of Naples 
in Italy: as, the Parthenopean republic. 

parthenopian (pir-the-n0’pi-an), α. and n. [< 
Parthenope + -ἴαπ.] I, a. Pertaining to the ge- 
nus Parthenope or the family Parthenopide, or 
having their characters. 

ΤΙ. η. Amember of the family Parthenopidz. 

Parthenopide (piir-the-nop’i-dé), n. pl.. [NL., 
< Parthenope + -idz.] A family of brachyurous 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus Par- 
thenope. They have a more or less triangular carapace, 


small subcircular orbits, and slender antennee whose 

joints are very small. The species chiefly inhabit warm 

seas. They are sometimes known as long-armed crabs. 
[< 


parthenopine (piir-then’6-pin), a. and n. 
Parthenope + -inel.] Same as parthenopian. 
parthenosperm (piir’the-no-spérm), n. [ς Gr. 


παρθένος, a virgin, + σπέρμα, seed.] -A rare 
term for a spore of certain alge. 

parthenospore (piir’the-no-spor), απ. «[< Gr. 
παρθένος, a virgin, + σπορά, seed: see spore. | 


In bot., a reproductive, non-sexual, motile 
spore in the Volvocacee and similar families 
of alge. Same as zodspore and swarmspore. 
Parthian (pir’thi-an), a.and π. [<L. Parthia, 
Gr. Παρθυαία, Parthia, « Ἠάρθοι, also Παρθυαῖοι, 
Πάρθιοι, L. Parthi, the Parthians.}. I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Parthia, an ancient region in Per- 
sia, which from the third century B. c. to the 
third century A. D. formed the* nucleus of an 


important Asiatic kingdom.— Parthian arrow or 
shot, a shaft or shot aimed at anadversary while flying or 
pretending to fly from him; a parting shot: in allusion to 
the manner of fighting of the ancient Parthians. 


ΤΙ. n. A native or an inhabitant of Parthia. 
partial (pir’shal), a.and ». [< ME. parcial, < 
OF. partial, parcial, F. partial = Sp. Pg. parcial 
= It. parziale,< ML. partialis, divisible, solitary, 
partial, <¢ L. pars (part-), part: see part.) I, a. 
1. Affecting a part only; not general or uni- 
versal; not total. 
The weakening of a thing is only a partial destruction 
of it. South. 


So narrow then [1589] was the sphere of publication, and 
so partial was all literary communication. 
1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., ΤΙ. 55. 


To know something, and not all-—partial knowledge — 
must of course perplex; doctrines imperfectly revealed 
must be mysterious. 

J. H, Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 211. 
2. In bot., subordinate ; secondary: as, a par- 
tial umbel, peduncle, or involucre.— 3, Inclined 
to favor one party in a cause or one side of a 
question more than the other; not indifferent ; 
exhibiting favoritism; in a restricted sense, 
unjust or unfair through favoritism. 

She’s vicious, and, your partial selves confess, 


Aspires the height of all impiety. 
a Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 4. 


The chief incens’d —“ Too partial god of day! 
To check my conquests in the middle way : 
How few in Ilion else had refuge found?” 
Pope, Lliad, xxii. 23. 

4. Greatly or unduly inclined to favor a person 
or thing; having a liking for, or a prejudice in 
favor of, an object: when used in the predi- 
eate, with to before the object. 
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partial 
A fond and partial parent. Pope. 


His {Leicester’s] presence and his communications were 
gall and wormwood to his once partial mistress. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xl. 


I pray God he perform what he promiseth, and that he 
be not over partial to North-Wales Men. 
Howell, Letters, I. ii, 5. 


“Bring me that muslin,” said Mrs, Glegg ; ‘‘it’s a buff 


—I'm partial to buff. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 


Partial abstraction, the act of concentrating the atten- 
tion on one integrant part of an object, and withdrawing 
it from others. Partial assignment, an assignment of 
of one’s property in trust for the payment of some 
ebts, as distinguished from a general assignment of all 
property for payment of all debts: sometimes used in con- 
istinction to special assignment, when the latter is used 
in the sense of an assignment for the benefit of one or more 
14] creditors only.—Partial battle. See battle1, 1.— 
al cause. See cause, 1.—Partial conversion, 
in logic. See conversion, 2.—Partial counsel, in Scots 
law, improper advice or communications to one of the 
pores in a cause, rendering the testimony of a witness 
admissible; asimilar ground of declinature of the juris- 
diction ofa judge. Imp. Dict.— Partial. determinant, 
differential, differentiation, earth. See the nouns. 
— Partial eclipse, an sk in which only a part of the 
eclipsed luminary is covered.— Partial fractions, in adg., 
fractions whose algebraical sum is equal to a given frac- 
tion: thus, for various purposes, 1/ (1 — #2) is expressed 
as the sum of the two partial fractions 1/(2 + 2”) and 
1/(2 — 2z).— Partial loss, in marine insurance, “‘loss of 
a part out of the whole” (Parsons).— Partial method 
a method which applies to a part of a science.— Partial 
term, an undistributed term.— Partial tone. Same as 
harmonic, 1 (a), though sometimes also used to designate 
the theoretically simple tones of which harmonics are 
themselves made up.—Partial turn, in music. See turn. 
— Partial verdict, in law, a verdict of conviction as to a 
part of the charge, and of acquittal or silence as to the 
residue, Bishop.=Syn.1, Incomplete, imperfect.—3 and 
4. Prejudiced, prepossessed, warped, unfair, one-sided. 
ΤΙ. η. Same as partial tone. 


The harmonics are themselves also compound tones, of 
which the primes or lowest partials are the partials of the 
original tone. roc. Roy. Soc., XX XVIII. 83. 

partialism (pir’shal-izm),». [< partial + -ism.] 
In theol., the doctrine that the atonement was 


,intended for and affects only a part of mankind. 


partialist (pir’shal-ist), ». [< partial + -ist.] 
1. One who is partial.—2. In theol., one who 
holds that the atonement was made for only a 
part of mankind. . 

. I say, as the apostle said, unto such partialists, You will 


forgive me this wrong. 
Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput. (1633), Ῥ. 240. 
lality (piir-shi-al’i-ti), m.; pl. partialities 

-tiz). {ς F. partialité = Sp. parcialidad = Pg. 

parcialidade = It. parzialita, < MU. partiali- 
ta(t-)s, partialness, a party, society, < partialis, 
partial: see partial.] The state or character 
of being partial. (a) Inclination to favor one party or 
one side of a question more than the other; an undue 
bias of mind toward one party or side. 

Polybius, reprehending Timeus for his partiality against 

ocles. Hume. 

His (Carlyle’s) imagination is so powerful that it makes 
him the contemporary of his characters, and thus his his- 
tory seems to be the memoirs of a cynical humorist, with 
hearty likes and dislikes, with something of acridity in his 
partialities whether for or against, more keenly sensitive 
to the grotesque than the simply natural. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 135. 
(6) A special fondness ; a stronger inclination to one per- 
son or thing than to others: with to or for: as, a partiality 
for poetry or painting. 

Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you converse 
with that amiable young man, what return his partiality 
for you deserves ? Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
pe observed, is apt to mislead the understanding, so 
é often a partiality to studies, which is prejudicial 

also toknowledge and improvement. 
ή Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 21. 

(ct) A party ; faction. 

In the common wealth dissentions, angers, quarelles of 
ambition amongst your officers of iustice, neither ought 
‘ou to dissemble, or in any wise consent vnto; for, at the 
stant that they shall grow into quarels, the people shall 


be dinided into parcialities, wherof may rise great offences 
in the common wealth. 


, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 158. 


= Syn. (a) Favoritism, unfairness. (0) Liking, predilec- 
tion, leaning, fancy. 


partialize (pir’shal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. par- 
tialized, ppr. partializing. [ς F. partialiser = 
Sp. parcializar = Pg. pareializar, parcialisar; 
as partial + -ize.] Ἱ. trans. To render partial. 
Such neighbour nearness {0 our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmnessof my upright soul. 
Shak.; Rich. 11., i: 1. 120. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be partial; favor one side 
more than another. | 
Till world and pleasure made me partialize. 
Daniel, Complaint of Rosamond, st. τη. εν πω Dict.) 
partially (piir’shal-i), adv.. 1. In part; not gen- 
erally or totally; partly. . 
And partially a lie for truth gave forth. 
Stirling, Domes-day, Seventh Houre. 
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Abrogate entirely the liberty to exercise the faculties, 
and we have death ; abrogate it partially, and we have pain 
or partial death. H, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 217. 
2. In a partial manner; with undue bias of 
mind to one party or side; with unjust favor 
or dislike. 

If, partially affined, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. Shak., Othello, ii. 3, 218. 
partibility (piir-ti-bil’i-ti), η. [= F. partibilité ; 
as partible + -ity.] The quality of being parti- 
ble; susceptibility of division, partition, or 
severance; separability: as, the partibility of 
an inheritance. 
partible (piir’ti-bl), a. [<F. partible = Sp. par- 
tible = Pg. partivel = It. partibile, « LiL. parti- 
bilis, divisible, < L. partire, partiri, divide: see 
part, v. Cf. partable.} Capable of being parted 
or separated; divisible; separable; susceptible 
of severance or partition. 

Note, it were better to make the moulds partibie, that 
you may open them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 502. 

If the land is not partible, then, ‘‘ according to the cus- 
tom of some, the first-born shall have the whole inheri- 
tance; according to the custom of others, however, the 
last-born son is heir.” /’. Pollock, Land Laws, App., p. 207. 
Partible division. See division. 

partibus (pir’ti-bus), n. [., abl. pl. of pars 
(part-), part: see part.] In Scots law, a note 
written on the margin of a summons when 
lodged for calling, containing the name and 
designation of the pursuer or pursuers, and de- 
fender or defenders, if there are only two; if 
more, the name and designation of the party 
first named, with the words ‘‘and others.” Imp, 
Dict.—In partibus. See in partibus injidelium. 

particate (piir’ti-kat), π. [<« ML. perticata, a 
perch, ¢ L. pertica, ML. also partica, a measur- 
ing-rod, a perch; see perch?.} A rood of land. 
Jamieson. [Seoteh.] 

particeps criminis (piir’ ti-seps krim’i-nis). 
[L.: particeps (< pars (part.), part, + capere, 
take), partaking; criminis, gen. of crimen, 
crime: see ‘erime.] An accessory to a crime. 

participable (pir-tis’i-pa-bl),a. [= F. partici- 
pable = Sp. participable = Pg, participavel = 
It. participabile, ς ML. as if *participabilis, <¢ L. 
participare, participate: see participate.) Ca- 
pable of being participated or shared. 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine essence with 
this connotation, as it is variously imitable or participable 
by created beings. Norris, Miscellanies. 

participancy (pir-tis’i-pan-si), απ. [ς partici- 
pan(t) + -εψ.] The state of being participant ; 
participation, 

participant (pir-tis’i-pant), a. and ». [= F. 
participant = Sp. Pg. It. participante, < L. par- 
ticipan(t-)s, ppr. of participare, participate: see 
participate.| I, a. Sharing; having ashare or 
part: followed by of. 

During the parliament, he published his proclamation, 
offering pardon to all such as had taken arms, or been par- 
tictpant of any attempts against him. Bacon. (Latham.) 

ΤΙ. ». 1. One who participates; a partaker; 
one having a share or part. 

Divers of those Participants did assign and conveyed 
unto other persons several proportions of their Shares and 
Adventures. The Great Level (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 317). 
2. In Gregorian music, the next most important 
tone in a mode after the mediant, lying in the 
authentic modes usually next above or below 
the mediant, and in plagal modes usually at 
the bottom of the scale. See modulation, 3 (a). 
It may be used as the first tone of any phrase in a plain- 
song ie and as the last tone of any phrase except 
the last. ϱ avs ωμή of the various modes in gen- 
eral use are: I1.,G; IL, A; ΤΙ. A or B; IV., C or F; 
γα ντ]. C3 ΥΠ. A; VIL, D; IX.,D; X., B; XIE, D; 

participantly (pir-tis’i-pant-li), adv. Ina par- 
ticipating manner; so as to participate; as a 
participant. 

participate (pir-tis’i-pat), v.; pret. and pp. 
participated, ppr. participating. [< L. partici- 
patus, pp. of participare (> It. participare, par- 
tecipare = Sp. Pg. participar = F. participer), 
take part in, share in, give part in, impart, 
< L. particeps (particip-), taking part in, shar- 
ing in, < pars (part-), part, + capere, take: see 
part and capable. For the second element, cf. 
anticipate.] I, trans. 1. To partake; share or 
share in; receive a part or share of. 

The one [the soul] we aay ο with goddes, the other 
[the body] with bestes. Sir 7. Eiyot, The Governour, iii. 24. 


The Oliue and the Oak participate, 
Even to their earth, signes of their ancient hate. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


Of fellowship I speak, 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 
All rational delight. Milton, P. L., viii. 390. 


participle 


2t. To give a share of; communicate; dis- 
pense. 

He [Bradford] was no niggard of his purse, but would 
liberally participate that he had to his fellow-prisoners. 
Foxe, quoted in Biog. Notice of J. Bradford (Parker Soc., 

i (1853), II. xxxv. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To take part; partake; have 
a share in common with others: followed by 
in, formerly by of, before the object. 

There appear to be no simple natures; but all partici- 

pate or consist of two. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 
His delivery and thy joy thereon, ... 
In both which we as next participate. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1507. 

Kither in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in 
my feelings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 
2. To have features or characteristics in com- 
mon with another or others. 


Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and 
metals both. Bacon. 


The clay in many places vnder the clifts by the high 
water marke did grow vp in red and white knots as gum 
out of trees ; and in some places so participated together 
as though they were all of one nature. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 176. 
Participa 


tone. See tone.=Syn. 1. Share, Partici- 
pate in, etc. 


Ἶ e partake. 
participation (piir-tis-i-pa’shon), πα. [ς ME. 
participacioun, < OF. (and F.) participation = 
Sp. participacion = Pg. participagdo = It. par- 
ticipazione, < LL. participatio(n-), a partaking, 
< L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.] 1. The act or fact of partici- 
pating or sharing in common with another or 
with others; the act or state of receiving or 
having part of something. 

But alle thyng that is good, quod she, grauntest thou 
that it be good by the participacioun of good or no? 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 11. 


Poesy . . . was ever thought to have some participation 
of divineness. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 148. 


Those deities are so by participation, and subordinate to 





the Supreme. Stillingfleet. 
Beyond ιών» lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief. 
Wordsworth, Afiliction of Margaret 50. 11. 


2+. Companionship. 

Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the 
participation of society that they flock together in consent, 
like so many wild-geese. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 


And in that very line, Harry, standest thou: 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 

With vile participation ; not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common. sight, 

Save mine, which hath desir’d to see thee more. 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 87. 
Medium of participation. See medium. 


participative (pir-tis’i-pa-tiv), a. [= F. par- 
ticipatif; as participate + -ive.] Capable. of 
participating. 

participator. (piir-tis’i-pa-tor), nm. [= Pg. par- 


ticipador = It. participatore, < LL. participator, 
< L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.| One who participates; one who 
partakes, participates, or shares with another: 
as, participators in our misfortunes. 
participial (piir-ti-sip’i-al),a.andn. [<F. par- 
ticipial = Sp. participial = Pg. participal, < L. 
participialis, of the nature of a participle, < par- 
ticipium, participle: see participle.| I, a. 1. 
Having the nature and use of a participle. 

In German the present participle, in a purely participial 
sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
asin English itiscommon. Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 137. 
2. Formed from or consisting of a participle: 
as, a participial noun; a participial adjective. 

II. n. A word formed from a verb, and shar- 
ing the verba! with the noun or adjective con- 
struction. [Rare.] 

The new philology embraces the participle, the infini- 
tive, the gerund, and the supine, all under the general 
name of participials. Gibbs. 

participialize (par-ti-sip’i-al-iz), 0. t.; pret. and 
pp. participialized, ppr. participializing. [< par- 
ticipial + -ize.] To form into a participle. 
[Rare. ] 
But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 


the one hand and the participialized finite verb on the 
other, but between two finite verbs, 


Amer. Jour. Philol., TX. 144. 
participially (piir-ti-sip’i-al-i), adv. In the 
sense or manner of a participle; asa participle. 
participle (piir’ti-si-pl), ». [With unorig. -/e, 
as also in principle, syllable, ete.; < F. participe 
== Sp. Pe. It. participio = G. particip, partici- 
pium = Dan. particip = Sw. Ρα ium, ς 1. 
participium, a participle; in LL. in lit. sense, 
a partaking, sharing, < L. particeps, partaking, 
sharing: see participate.] 1+. Whatever par- 
takes of the nature of two or more other things; 
something that is part one thing and part an- 
other; a mongrel. 





participle 


The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures are such chiefly as are fixed, . . . though they 
have a motion in their parts; such as are oysters, cockles, 
and such like. Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 609. 


And in the mountaines dwelt the Curdi, that were Par- 
tictples or Mungrels in Religion. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 
2. In gram., a verbal adjective that participates 
or shares in the construction of the verb to 
which it belongs, and so has in a certain man- 
ner and degree a place in the verbalsystem; a 
word having the value of an adjective as part 
of speech, but:so regularly made from a verb, 
and associated with it in meaning and construc- 
tion, as to seem to belong {ο the verb: Thus, 
‘giving him a book,’ like ‘I give him a book’; ‘the book 
given him,’ or ‘lent him,’ or ‘handed him’; and soon. There 
are but two simple participles in English, usually called 
the present and the past or passive: as, loving, loved ; sing- 
ing, sung; in some languages there are more, as for exam- 
ple in Greek. The division-line between participle and 
ordinary adjective is indistinct, and the one often passes 
over into the other: thus, a charming girl, a learned man. 
Participles are much used in vq languages, especially in 
English, in forming verb-phrases by combination with aux- 
iliaries : thus, I am giving, I have given, it is given, etc. 
particle (piir’ ti-kl), x. [< F. particule = Sp..par- 
ticula = Pg. particula = It. particola, particel- 
la, particula, < L. particula, double dim. of pars 
(part-), a part: see part. Cf. parcel, ult. from 
the same souree.] 1, A small part or piece, 
especially a small part or portion of some ma- 
terial substance: as, a particle of dust. 
God created every part and particle of man exactly per- 
fect: that is to say, in all points sufficient unto that use for 
which he appointed it. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, ii. 8. 


Which seems to be some featherly particle of snow. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 
I am part or particle of God. Emerson, Misc.; p. 17. 


2. Specifically, any very small piece or part 
of anything; absolutely, a minute quantity ; 
anything very small; an atom; a bit: as, he 
has not a particle of patriotism or virtue; are 
you fatigued? Not a particle. 

If the maker have failed in any particle of this, they may 


worthily tax him. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 


What could be done more for the healing and reclaiming 
that divine particle of Gods breathing, the soul? 
Miiton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


3. In gram., apart of speech that is considered 
of minor consequence, or that plays a subordi- 
nate part in the structure of the sentence, as 
connective, sign of relation, or the like: such 
are especially conjunctions, prepositions, and 
the primitive adverbs. The term is loose and 
unscientific. | 

The words whereby it [the mind] signifies what connex- 
ion it gives to the several affirmations and negations that 


it unites in one continued reasoning ... are... called 
particles. Locke, Human Understanding, ITI. vii. 2. 


They make use of an emphasis, but so improperly that 
it is often placed on some very insignificant particle, as 
upon “if” or ‘‘and,” Steele, Spectator, No. 147. 


Consecutive, exceptive, etc., particle, See the adjec- 
tives.— Elementary particles of Zimmermann. See 
blood-plate. =§ 1 and 2, Particle, Atom, Molecule, Cor- 
Ay iota, jot, mite, tittle, whit, grain, scrap, shred, scin- 
illa. Atom and molecule are exact scientific terms; the 
other two of the italicized words are not. A particle is 
primarily a minute part or piece of a material substance, 
or, a8 in the case of dust, pollen, etc., a substance that ex- 
ists in exceedingly minute form. Corpussle is a somewhat 
old word for particle, to which it has almost entirely yield- 
ed place, taking up instead a special meaning in physiol- 
ogy. See definitions; see also part, n. 
parti-coated, a. See pariy-coated. 
parti-color,”. See party-color. 
parti-colored, a. See party-colored. 
particular (pr tik a ir), α. απᾶ π. [ς ME, 
xparticuler, < OF. particulier, particuler, Ε'. par- 
ticulier = Sp. Pg. particular = It. particolare, 
particulare, < LL. particularis, of or concerning 
a part, particular, ς L. particula, a part, parti- 
cle: see particle.| I, a. 1. Of or concerning a 
part; pertaining to some and not to all; special; 
not general. 


The three years’ drought, in the time of Elias, was but 
particular, and left people alive. 
Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887). 
Our ancestors . . . took their stand, not on a general 
theory, but on the particular constitution of the realm. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


The Revolution assails not theology itself but only a par- 
ticular theology embodied in a particular institution. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 36. 

2. Individual; single; special; apart from oth- 

ers; considered separately. 
Make. . . each particular hair to stand an end. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 19. 

You know in what particular way your powers of mind 

best capacitate you for excelling. Goldsmith, To a Pupil. 


It is the universal nature which gives worth to particu- 
tax men and things. Emerson, History. 
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3. Properly belonging to a single person, place, 
or thing; peculiar; specially characteristic: 
as, the particular properties of a plant. 


As for the Ichneumon, he hath but onely changed his 
name; now called the Rat of the Nilus. A beast particu- 
lar to Egypt. Sandys, Travailes, p. 79. 


It was the particular property of this looking-glass to 
banish all false appearances, and show people what they 
were. Addison, Vision of Justice. 


Hence —4, Personal; private; individual. 


These domestic and particular broils 
Are not the question here. Shak., Lear, v. 1. 30. 


Revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country. 
Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 92. 


Augustus began his career by joining with Antony and 
Lepidus in a plot for dividing the supreme power, by al- 
lowing to be murdered each his own particular friends, 
in order to destroy his enemies, the friends of his vile con- 
federates. Brougham. 


5. Having something that eminently distin- 
guishes; worthy of attention and regard}; spe- 
cially noteworthy; not ordinary; unusual; 
notable; striking. 


Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


At the east end [of the cathedral] are the remains of the 
bishop’s throne, and in the portico there is a very particu- 
lar vase, which probably served for a font. 

Pococke, Description of the Hast, II. i. 247. 


I think I never heard a more particwlar instance of parts 
and villainy. Walpole, Letters, Ii. 17. 


He was a ‘sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, 
made pretty large, to fit easily, and with no particular 
waist, Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxxv. 


6. Attentive to or noting details; minute in 
examination; eareful., 


I have been particular in examining the reason of chil- 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, . . . be- 
cause it will give us farther light in the inheritance of 
rule and power. Locke, Government, i, § 91. 


7. Containing or emphasizing details; minute; 
circumstantial; detailed: as, a full and par- 
ticular account of an accident. 


This [Ponte di Rialto]is both forty footelonger . . . and 
a hundred foote broader, as I will anon declare in the more 
particular description thereof. Coryat, Crudities, I. 209, 


8. Peculiar; singular; phackergi out from what 
is general or ordinary, especially in the way of 
showing pointed personal attention. 


As for Plutarch, his style is so particular that there is 
none of the ancients to whom we can properly resemble 
him. Dryden, Plutarch. 


T saw in the church-yard of Bolsena an antique funeral 
monument (of that kind which they called a sarcophagus), 
very entire, and, what is particular, engraven on all sides 
with a curious representation of a bacchanal. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 488. 


She'll be highly taken with him— for she loves a Gen- 
tleman whose Manner is particular. 
Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


Lady Ruelle . . . had been something particular, as I 
fancied, in her behaviour to me. 
R. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, viii. 14. 


9. Nice in taste; precise; fastidious: as, a 
man very particular in his diet or dress. _ 


A very worthy person, a little formal and particular, but 
exceedingly devoute. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 24, 1686. 


Timoleon . . . is very particular in his opinion, but is 
thought particular for no other cause but that he acts 
against depraved custom by the rules of nature and rea- 
son. Steele, ‘Tatler, No. 171. 


10, In logic; not general; not referring to the 
whole extent of a class, but only to some indi- 
vidual or individuals in it.—Common particular 
meter, long particular meter, See meter2, 3.—Lon- 
don particular, of a quality or character παρκοά to be 
approved by Londoners or peculiar to London, by importa- 
tion or otherwise: noting especially a quality of Madeira 
wine as imported for the London market.—P cular 
average, in marine insurance, a contribution which must 
be made by the underwriters iu case of partial loss fehich 
see, under partial) by perils of the sea. The loss is esti- 
mated by deducting from the market-value of the dam- 
aged property, when sound, its sale-value as injured. See 
average?, 1.— Particular Baptists, See arent Ts Par- 
ticular cause, a cause which of its own efficiency pro- 
duces but one effect.— Particular cognition, a cognition 
of an actual fact or existence, not of arule or non-existence. 
—Farticular custom, a custom which prevails only in a 
particular locality or district; a local usage, Sometimes 
used also of a custom which prevails only in a particular 
class or vocation.— Particular equation. See equation. 
— Particular estate, in Jaw, the estate that precedes a 
remainder; the earlier of two successive estates where the 
future or ultimate ownership is άν to one, the gift to 
whom is not to take effect until after a precedent estate 
given to another has terminated: thus, where a man de- 
vises lands to his wife for her life, and after her death to 
his children, her estate is called the particular estate, in 
contradistinction to the general ultimate ownership of the 

children.— Particular integral, in the integral calculus, 

that value which arises in the integration of any differen- 

tial equation by the giving of a particular value to the ar- 

bitrary quantity or quantities that enter into the general 

integral.— Particular jurisprudence logic, etc. See 

the nouns — Particular lien, See lien2,1.— Particular 








particularism 


method. See universal method, under method.— Partic- 
ular proposition, a proposition in which the subject is 
qualified by the word some or its equivalent. The peculi- 
arity of the particular ο. is that it asserts the 
existence of a certain kind of thing, while a universal 
proposition asserts the non-existence of a certain kind of 
thing. Thus, the proposition “Some men are courteous 
to all women” is particular, being intended to state the 
existence of a certain kind of men; while the proposition 
“There is some man who is courteous to each woman” is 
universal, because it only states the non-existence of a 
woman to whom no man is courteous. It is true, the lat- 
ter proposition may be understood as also asserting the 
existence of men courteous to women, and in that case 
it implies a particular proposition along with its main 
import.— Particular tenant, the tenant of a particular 
estate.—Particular utilityt of a science or art, the 
utility of such science or art as a means of support to its 
professors.— Short particular meter. See meter2, 3. 
=Syn. 1-3. Separate, distinctive.—3 and 4, Peculiar, etc. 
See special.—7, Circumstantial, etc. See minutel.—g. 
Exact, scrupulous. 

«πι 1, A-single instance or matter; a sin- 
gle point or circumstance; a distinet, separate, 
or minute part or detail. 

Some few particulars I have set down, 
Only for this meridian, fit to be known 
Of your crude traveller. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
29th. Called up with news from Sir W. Batten that Hog 
hath brought in two prizes more; and so I thither, an 
hear the particulars, which are good; one of them, if 
prize, being worth 4000/., for which God be thanked! 
Pepys, Diary, 111. 36. 

A letter from my agent in town soon came with a con- 
firmation of every particular. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 
2t. A specialist; one who: devotes himself to 
doing things on his own account and not in 
partnership. 

For your spectators, you behold them what they are: 
the most choice particulars in court: this tells tales well ; 
this provides coaches; this repeats jests; this presents 
gifts ; this holds up the arras; this takes down from horse; 
this protests by this light; this swears by that candle; 
this delighteth; this adoreth; yet all but three men. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ν. 2. 

They utterly sought ye ruine of γὸ perticulers (private 
traders]: as appeareth by this, that they would not suffer 
any of y® generall either to buy or sell with them. 

Bradford, ¥lymouth Plantation, p. 178. 


91. Private account or interest; personal in- 
terest or concern; part; portion; account. 
For my particular, I can, and from a most clear con- 


science, affirm that I have ever trembled to think toward 
the least profaneness. B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 
Some of those that still remained hear on their perticu- 
ler begane privately to nurish a faction. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 157. 
As to my own particular, I stand to this hour amazd 
that God should give so greate perfection to so young a 
person. Evelyn, Diary, March 4, 1656. 
4+. Individual state or character; special pe- 
culiarity. 
The particulars of future beings must needs be dark 
unto ancient theories. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 


Venice has several particulars which are not to be 
found in other cities, and is therefore very entertaining 
toatraveller. It looks, at a distance, like a great town 
half floated by a deluge, 

ddison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1. 387. 

5. A minute and detailed account; a minute: 

as, a particular of premises; a particular of a 

laintiff’s demand, ete. [Obsolete, or used only 
in legal phrases. ] 

A particular of wages due to the Deputy, Army, and 
other State Officers and affaires relating to Ireland, ano 
1587-1588. Evelyn, Το Sam, Pepys, Esq. 

The reader has a particular of the books wherein this 
law was written. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
6. Something specially made for, belonging 
to, or the choice of a person: as, he drank a 
glass of his own particular. [Collog.|—RBill of 
particulars, See bill3.—In particular, specially ; par- 

icularly ; to particularize. 

particulart (piir-tik’a-lir), v.% [< particular, 
a.) To particularize. _ 

particularisation, particularise. See partic- 
ularization, particularize. 5 

particularism (pir-tik’a-lir-izm), π. [= F. 
particularisme = Pg. particularismo = G. par- 
ticularismus; as particular + -ism.] 1. Atten- 
tion or adherence to or exclusive interest in 
one’s own special interests, party, or state; in- 
dividual, partizan, or national exclusiveness. 
Specifically—(@) In a federation, the doctrine or practice 
of leaving each state free to promote its peculiar interests 
(and to retain its own laws), as distinguished from those 
of the federation as a whole; especially, in recent German 
history, the policy of the states annexed to Prussia after 
the war of 1866 which wished to preserve their own laws, 
etc., or of the states under Prussian influence. (b) The 


view that the Hebrews are the chosen people of God, held 
by them in ancient and modern times. 


The abolition of Judaic particularism, and the impartial 
rifled lite 


freedom of the heavenly and glo that belongs to 
Jesus. G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 513. 


2. Attention to particulars or details. 


The marked particularism which has characterized the 
study of Lichens for the last thirty years. 
E, Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. 1. 








particularism 


3. In theol., the doctrine that divine grace is 
provided only for the particular individuals 
chosen by God to be its recipients, as opposed 
to the doctrine that his grace is freely and 
equally offered to all upon condition of its ac- 
ceptance in and by faith. 
particularist (pir-tik’v-lir-ist),. [= F. par- 
ticulariste = G. particularista; as particular + 
-ist.} One whose opinions and conduct are 
characterized by particularism, in any of its 
senses; specifically, one who seeks to promote 
the interests of individual members of a po- 
litical confederation as against those of the 
whole; in recent German history, one who de- 
sired to preserve the individuality in laws, etc., 
of the states annexed to Prussia in 1866, or of 
those states under Prussian influence. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and (in 
a less degree) the Prince of Wales are looked upon as 
friends of the Hanoverian particularists, and are said to 


be not too popular in certain circles at Berlin. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XLI. 17. 


The most rigid parti~warist could discern no violation 
either oi the spirit or the letter of the Constitution. 


N. A. Rev., CXLIT. 286. 
particularistic (piir-tik’@-li-ris’ tik), a. [< par- 
ticularist + Met! Characterized by or partak- 
ing of particularism, in any of its senses; con- 
cerning or restricted to a particular race, com- 
munity, body of persons, οἵο., as distinguished 
from general or universal; specifically, seeking 
to promote or favoring the interests of a par- 
ticular member of a political confederation, as 
opposed to the interest of the whole; relat- 
ing to the recent German particularists. 

In calling nomistic religions, like Judaism and Mazda- 
ism, particularistic or national, we do not mean to say that 
they areexclusive in character, and that they have not tried 
to spread beyond the boundaries of the race and the na- 
tion to which they belonged originally. 

Encyc. Prit., XX. 369. 

Prussia has. . . become an object of hatred to the par- 
ticularistic, . . . or what might be called the ‘state's 
rights,” element in Bavaria. The Atlantic, LVIII. 4.4. 

particularity (pir-tik-G-lar’i-ti), 7.; ph par- 
ticularities (-tiz). [< IF. particulariié=Sp. par- 
ticularidad = Pg. particularidade = It. partico- 
larita, particularita, ς ML. particularita(t-)s, < 
LL. particularis, particular: see particular. ] 
1. The state or character of being particular. 
(α) Minuteness of detail. 


The particularity of the miracle will give occasion to 
him to suspect the truth of what ib discovers. 

Abp. Sharp, Works, I. vi. 

The last of the royal chronicles that it is necessary to 

notice with much particularity is that of John the Second. 

Ticknor, Spanish Lit., I. 166. 


(0) Singleness; individuality. 


The doctrine concerning all variety and particularity of 
things. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 161. 


(c) Minute attention to detail; fussiness. (d) The essen- 
tial character or quantity of a particular proposition, 
2. That which is particular. (a) A detail; a minute 
circumstance; a particular. 
With all the thousand Particularities which attend those 
whom low Fortunes and high spirit make Malecontents., 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 
A long letter,. . . full of the Diei fabulas, and such par- 
ticularities as do not usually find place in newspapers. 
Swift, Letter, March 22, 1708-9. 
ο) Individual or private matter, affair, concern, or inter- 
es 


Let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds 
To cease! Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 2. 44. 
They have requested further time to conferr with them 
that are to be interessed in this action aboute ye severall 
t rities which in ye prosecution therof will fall out 
considerable. 
Sir E. Sandys, in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 31. 


(ec) ο”. singularity ; singular or peculiar feature 
ο, 


or characterist 
She admires not herself for any one particularity, but 
for all. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s kevels, ii. 1. 


Several other of the old knight’s particularities break 
out upon these occasions, Addison, Sir Roger at Church. 


No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, 
whim, or particularity of behaviour by any who do not 
wait upon him for bread. Steele, Spectator, No. 438, 


Fallacy of illicit Ve 
σα premier ee 


particularization (piir-tik’i-lir-i-za’shon), n. 
(=F. particularisation =\t. particularizzazione, 
particolarizzazione ; as particularize + -ation. | 
The act of particularizing. Also spelled par- 
ticularisation. 

This power of particularization (for it 

as onemaligntions’ ib what gives be, Δρα evemitvees 

to single lines and sentiments of Wordaworth. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 24 ser., p. 240. 
particularize (pir-tik’t-lir-iz), v.; pret. and 
pp. particularized, ppr. particularizing. [ς F. 
particulariser = Sp. particularizar = Pg. par- 
ticularisar = It. particularizzare, particolariz- 
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gare; as particular + -ize.] 
specify or mention with details; give the par- 
ticulars of; enumerate or specify in detail; 
also, to render particular or detailed. 

The numbers I particularized are about thirty-six mil- 
lions. Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 


You can not particularize a definition so as to exhaust 
any sensible object, since that object stands in relation to 
every other thing in the world. 

Ε, H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Ρ. 135. 


There are also several important reviews of books, which 
we cannot particularise, 

The Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 426. 
2. To single out for mention; make particular 
mention of. 

When the clergyman in the Thanksgiving particularized 
those who desired now to “offer up their praises and 
thanksgiving for late mercies vouchsafed to them,” once 
more Philip Firmin said “Amen,” on his knees, and with 
all his he Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xli. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To mention or give particulars 
or details; be particular as opposed to general; 
specifically, to mention or be attentive to single 
things or to small matters. 

Now if the Spirit conclude collectively, and kept the 
same Tenor all the way —for we see not where he particu- 
larizes—then certainly hee must begin collectively, else 
the construction can bee neither Grammatticall nor Logi- 
call. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


He continued in that particwlarizing manner which dis- 
tinguished him —“ We are now close upon the Norwegian 
coast —in the sixty-eighth degree of latitude,” 

Poe, Prose Tales, I. 162. 


But why particular tes defend the deed? 
Say that I hated her for no one cause 
Beyond my pleasure so to do—what then? 
Browning, Riug and Book, II. 276. 
Also spelled particularise. 
particularly (pir-tik’i-lir-li), adv. 1. Ina 
particular manner; with specific or special ref- 
erence or distinctness; especially. 

To confer with the Emperor about Matters of great 
Importance, and particularly about War to be made in 
France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 278. 
2. In an especial manner; in a high or great 
degree: as, to be particularly unfortunate. 

His virtues as well as imperfections are, as_ it were, 
tinged by a certain extravagance which makes them par- 
ticularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. Addison, Sir Roger at Home. 


Besides this tale, there is another of his [Chaucer’s] own 
invention, after themanner of the Provencals, called “The 
Flower and the Leaf,” with which I was. . . particularly 
pleased. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

particularment+ (piir-tik’i-lir-ment), ». [< 
particular + ‘ata A detail; a particular. 
Upon this universall Cgdoas 
Is founded every particularment. 
Dr. Η. More, Song of the Soul, ii. 15. 
particularness (piir-tik’i-lir-nes), n. 1. The 
character of being particular; particularity; 
individuality.—2, Nice attention to detail; fas- 
tidiousness; fussiness. | 

You’re getting to be your aunt’s own niece, I see, for 
particularness, George Eliot, Adam Bede, 1. 

particulate} (pir-tik’i-lat),v. [< ML. parti- 
culatus, pp. of particulare, particularize, < L. 
particula, a part, particle: see particle.] I, 
intrans. To make mention singly. 

I may not particulate of Alexander of Hales, the irrefra- 
gable doctor. Camden, Remains, Inhabitants of Britaine. 

ΤΙ. trans. To particularize; mention. Ten- 
ton. 

They pretended out of their commisserations to referre 
him to the Councell in England to receiue a check, rather 
then by particulating his designes make him so odious to 


the world as to touch his life. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, TI. 152. 


particulate (pir-tik’i-lat), a. [< ML. particu- 
latus, pp. of particulare: see particulate,v.] 1. 
Having the form of a small particle; taking 
the form of particles. 
On heating the solution gradually a little opalescence 


appeared, but it did not become particulate even at the 
boiling point. Green, Proc. Roy. Soc., XL. 82. 


The virus fof the cholera-germ] is particulate, and, as 
indicated by its self-multiplication within the affected 
person, is a living organism. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 829. 

Chauveau was the first to prove experimentally that in 
vaccinia and in variola the active principle is a particulate 
non-diffusable substance. 

Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, 


2. Of or pertaining to particles; produced by 
particles, as minute germs. _. 

A characteristic of contagium, due to its particulate na- 
ture, is that dilution lessens the chance of infection, but 


has little effect upon the case if the disease be taken. 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 397. 


To express this aspect of inheritance, where particle 
proceeds from particle, we may conveniently describe it 
as particulate, . Galton, Science, VI. 273. 


partiet, π,. An obsolete spelling of party}. 


I, trans. 1. To partile (pir’ til), a. 


parting-cup (piir’ting-kup), η. 


parting-fellowt 


p. 46, Parting-glass pits 


parting-line 

[< LL. partilis, divisible, 
single, ¢ L. pars (part-), part: see part.] Exact 
to a degree: said of a celestial aspect: opposed 
to platic.—Partile conjunctiont. See conjunction. 


partim (piir’tim), adv. [L.] In zodl., partly; 


in part: noting names of species, genera, an 
other groups which are inexactly synonymous. 
Abbreviated p. and pt. 

partimen (pir’ti-men), η. [Pr., < ML. partimen- 
tum, division, Pd L. pattire, divide: 
see part, v. | form of poetic debate or con- 
test among the medieval minstrels of Provence 
in France. See the quotation. , 


The partimen . . . is alsoa tic debate, but it differs 
from the tenson in so far that the range of debate is limit- 
ed. In the first stanza one of the partners proposes two 
alternatives ; the other partner chooses one of them and 
defends it, and the opposite side remains to be defended 
by the original propounder. Often in a final couplet a 
judge or arbiter is appointed to decide between the par- 
ties. Eneye. brit., ΧΙΧ. 875, 


partimento (pir-ti-men’t6), ». [It., ς ML. 
partimentum, division, partition: see partimen. | 
In music, a figured bass used for exercises in 
counterpoint, or in playing accompaniments at 


Sight. 


parting (pir’ting),. [<ME. parting, partynge ; 
verbal n. of part, v.] 1. The act of separating 
or dividing; separation. (a). Departure ; leave-tak- 
ing; separation from friends. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, 
Byron, Childe Harold, fii. 24. 
(98) A going hence; death: sometimes hence-parting. 
Percen with a pater-noster the paleys of heuene, 
And passen purgatorie penaunceles at her hennes-part- 


ynge, 
In-to the blisse of paradys. Piers Plowman (B), x. 462. 


Would I were she! 
For such a way to die, and such a blessing, 
Can never crown my parting. 
Beau. and F1., ‘Lhierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 


(ce) In paper-making, the operation of separating the damp 
sheets. (4) In metal., the separation of gold and silver 
from each other by means of an acid. Both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used for this purpose, the latter more 
generally ; but parting by nitric acid is a process which 

as been in use for many centuries. (e) In mineral., asepa- 
ration of a mineral into layers due not to cleavage, but to 
some other cause, as the presenceof thin lamelle, formed 
by twinning, as, for example, in pyroxene, titanite, etc. 


(f) In comb-making, a method by. which, in order to save 


material, two combs are cut from a single piece of shell 
but little wider than a single comb. ‘The cutter used 
has a vertical motion upon the blank, which has an inter- 
mittent feed beneath it, and receives a succession of cut 
the teeth of one comb being cut from the interdent 
spaces of the other. Ε. Η. Knight. | nt 
2. A point or place of separation or division. 
The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at 
the head of the two ways, touse divination. Ezek. xxi. 21. 


(a) In geol., a thin seam of clay or shale separating the 
thicker beds of rock : used especially of coal-seams. (0) In 
Sounding: (1) The meeting surfaces of the sand rammed 
up in the cope and in the drag. (2) Parting-sand. 

3. The division of the hair on the head in 
dressing it. 

His hair was cut short on the top, and lay on the head 
without parting. Encyc. Brit., V1. 455. 
4, That which parts or divides.—5}. Share; 
fellowship; participation. 

For what parting of right esse with wickidnesse? 
. ο πρ να Of Bi Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

1. A drinking- 
cup haying two handles on opposite sides, as dis- 
tinguished from lov- 
ing-cup, which usu- 
ally has more.—2, 
A kind of cup, made 
with new ale and 
sherry, sweetened, 
to which soda-water 
is added immediate- 
ly before drinking. 


(pir’ting-fel’6), n. 
as partyng-felawe; 

parting + fellow. ] 
A partner. 

Thise scorneres been 
partyng-felawes with the 
devil. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


ting-glas), m. 

glass flask used: in 
assaying for dis- 
solving silver from 
its mixture with gold. 





Parting-cup.— Old English pottery, 


parting-line (pir’ting-lin), η. In founding, a 


6 upon a pattern as it lies embedded in the 
sand, below which the draw of the pattern is 
upward, and above which the draw is down- 
ward. In most cases this line is undulatory ; the surface 











parting-line 
of the sand-parting extends, however, on all sides from it 
to the edges of the flask-part. 24. H. Knight. 
parting-rail (piir’ting-ral), x. In carp,,arailin- 
termediate between the top and the bottom rail 
of a door or partition; alock-rail. 5. Η. Knight. 
parting-sand (pir’ting-sand), ». In molding, 
dry non-adhesive sand or brick-dust sprinkled 
upon the meeting faces of the two members of 
a mold to insure their ready separation, 
parting-shard (piir’ting-shird), n. In ceram., 
a thin piece of baked clay used in the pottery- 
kiln to prevent different pieces of the unbaked 
ware from sticking together. 
parting-strip (piir’ting-strip), π. A narrow 
strip used to keep two parts separated, as the 
μαμα ο. ποπ ν sDeaiie να Γιο bers can be separated into whole numbers under given 
indow-frame ndow- sy . : 
sash and a window-blind in α Carriage or rail- ος αγ iat ντ Ἠνης νὰ) 
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most commonly followeth division, . . . 88, for example, 
when division hath divided a sensible body into a man and 
beast, then followeth partition and divideth man into soul 
and body, and the body into his integrall parts, as head, 
brest, belly, legges, and such like. 

Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, ii. 3, 


8. In math., a mode of separating a positive 
whole number into a sum of positive whoie 
numbers. Thus, the partitions of 4 are 1 + 1 
+1+1, 1+1+2, 2+ 2, and1+ ὃ. Ἰᾶρα], 
metaphysical, etc., partition. See the adjectives.— 
Owelty of partitiont. See owelty.— Partition line, in 
her., one of the lines by which a shield is divided, espe- 
cially a line dividing an ordinary from the field or another 
ordinary. See line?, 12.—Partition of numbers, the 
separation of particular whole numbers into sums of whole 
numbers; also, the name of the mathematical theory of 
problems relating to the numbers of ware in which num- 


way-car. 2 ; A great partition wall to keep others out. 
rnb be (pir’ting-tél), n. A tool used in Decay of Christian Piety. 
many different kinds of work for dividing parts, , Physical partition. See physical. 


trimming, marking outlines, ete. (a) A turning- partition (pir-tish’on), ο. ¢. [< partition, n.] 1. 
Soh gg ag oes φόνος edge oF gividing Α peap i He To divide by walls or partitions, | 

athe, or for separating a turned piece from the stub-en : 3 

or unworked part of the block out of which it hasbeen _ 1 πεδινά —_ ο βόκα ‘ δν, ή eer 
formed. (0) An angular gouge for incising outlines, carv- % ORS DRONA Bere De Ore ee Mae tal Lae SOMERS. 
ing stems, etc. (ο) A joiners’ bent-edged chisel, with its 2, To divide into shares: as, to partition an 


cutting edge variously shaped. (d) A marble-workers’ state, 
rasp, flat, with curved ends, used for smoothing recesses : the 
difficult to reach.—Inside parting-tool, a tool used to Thus the Roman world was partitioned among six mas- 


Mahan, Church Hist., iii. 9. 
[ς partition + 


undercut or hollow out from a solid piece rings andother ters. 


openings of curved outline. ί f artitional (piir-tish’on-al), a. 
partisan, ”. and a. See partizanl, partizan2. Pa reat ge sah EG 


Φ .. 1... ο 
ο λές tH), 10. λα part: see part, π.] The pods are flattish, two or three inches long, and con- 
n music, a suite, or a set of variations. tain from three to five seeds in partitional cells, 


partlesst (piirt’les), a. 


partition (pir-tish’on), n. 


artite (pir’tit),a. [= F. partite, partit = Sp. 
eee. partido = It. partito, < ‘; partitus, divided, 
pp. of partiri, divide: see part, v.]. 1. Parted 
or divided into parts: usually in composition 
with qualifying or specifying prefix, as bipar- 
tite, tripartite, quadripartite. See the com- 
pounds.—2. In bot., same as parted.—3. In 
entom., divided by a slit from the apex to the 
base, as the wings of certain small moths. 
[< F. partition = Sp. 
particion, partija = Pg. particdo = It. partizione, 
partigione, < L. partitio(n-), a division, ς par- 
tiri, pp. partitus, divide: see part, v. Cf. par- 
sonsrih 1. The act of parting or dividing; the 
act of separating into portions and distributing: 
as, the partition of a kingdom among several 
other states. 

O learned (Nature-taught) Arithmetician ! 


Clock-less, so just to measure Time’s partition. 
lvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


The partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction 
of the period, he shared equally with Louis. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 24. 


2. The state of being divided; division; sepa- 
ration; distinction. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 


But yet an union in partition. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., iii. 2, 210, 


3+. Separate part; apartment; compartment. 


An edifice too large for him [man] to fill, 
Lodged in a small partition. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., viii, 105. 


4, That by which different parts are separated. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 164. 


(a) In arch., a dividing wall; a wall or barrier which 
serves to separate one apartment from another in a build- 
ing. 

Condemning therest of Gods inheritance to an injurious 
and alienat condition of Laity, they separated from them 
by local partitions in Churches. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


(b) In bot., the division of a parted leaf; also, the wall of 
a cell in an ovary or fruit; a dissepiment. (ο) In zodl., 
specifically, a party-wall, septum, or dissepiment. 
5, In law, a division of property among ¢co-own- 
ers by theiragreement or by judicial proceeding. 
At common law it is a division of lands and tenemen 
between copanceners, joint tenants, or tenants in common, 
by agreement, so as to terminate their cotenancy and vest 
in each a sole estate in a portion of the land, or an allot- 
ment, as it was called; and this was not deemed a convey- 
ance, but a mere severance of interests, Partition has also 
long been made by courts of equity, for they have power 
to award compensation for inequality, or to decree a sale 
and division of proceeds when an actual allotment is im- 
racticable or disadvantageous. The same power has of 
Tate been sometimes extended to personal property, but 
not usually under the name of partition, nor is the name 
used for the ordinary distribution or division of an estate 
by executors, etc. ‘ 

In music. Same as score.—'7. In logic and 
rhetoric, the separation of an integrate whole 
into its integrant parts; the separation of any 
whole into its parts, except that the separation 
of a genus into its species, or of a species into 
genus and difference, is not so called. 


Division divideth universal things into their particulars, 
and partition divideth particulars into their parts, and 


pestihaned (piir-tish’ond), a. 
-€ 


partitionment; (par-tish  on-ment), n. 


partitively (pir’ti-tiv-li), adv. 


partizan?, 


Grainger, Sugar Cane, iv., note. 
[< partition + 
bot., provided with a partition or 

wall; separated by partitions. i 
ar- 
tition + -ment.] The act of dividing; eT pag 
As he is to record the story of a definite partitionment 
from Virginia of land that once belonged to it, he begins 


with a sparkling sketch of the history of Virginia up to 
that time. Tyler, Amer. Lit., II. 272. 


partitive (pir’ti-tiv), a. and n. [<¢F. partitif= 


Sp. Pg. It. partitivo, < L. as if *partitivus, ς par- 
titus, pp. of partiri, divide: see partite, part, 
υ.] 1. a. In gram., denoting a part; defining 
a part. by expression of the whole. to which it 
belongs; indicating a part as related toa whole: 
as, the head of a man; a half of it; or,in French, 
du pain, ‘ some bread,’ or ‘of the bread.’ 

η n. In gram., a word expressing partition ; 
a distributive. 
In a partitive 
manner. 


partizan!, partisan! (pir’ti-zan), n.and a. [< 


F. partisan, OF . partisan = It. partigiano, for- 
merly partegiano, parteggiano, < ML. as if *par- 
titianus, usually, after Rom., partisanus, parti- 
zanus, 8 member of a party or faction, a part- 
ner, a farmer of taxes, « partita ο F. partie, 
etc.), a part, party: see partyl.] JT,» 1. An 
adherent of a party or faction; one who is pas- 
sionately or very earnestly devoted to a party 
or interest; specifically, one whose judgment 
or perception is clouded by a prejudiced ad- 
herence to his party. 

All the citizens were such decided partisans, either of the 
gonfalonier or of the Salviati, that they would not inter- 


marry, or even give a vote for anyman . . . who was not 
of their side, J. Adams, Works, V. 118. 


The appeal, therefore, is to the people; not to party, nor 


is 
to partisans. D. Webster, Speech, Oct. 12, 1832. 

No one can be aright good partisan who is not a thor- 
ough-going hater. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 243. 
2. Milit., a member of a party or detachment 
of troops sent on a special enterprise; also, the 
leader of such a party. 

II, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a party or fac- 
tion; strongly biased in favor of a party or in- 
terest. 

A partisan warfare ... had long existed between Gra- 


nada and its most formidable antagonist, the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon, Irving, Granada, p. 7. 


The bestowal of places as the 
reward for partisan service, or 
at the dictation of influential 
politicians, had impaired the 
efficiency and energy of the 
public servants. 

The Century, ΧΧ ΧΙ. 150. 


2. Milit., engaged on a 
special enterprise: as, 
a partizan corps.—Parti- 


zan er (milit.),a member 
of a partizan corps. 


artisan? 

(pir’ti-zan),”. [= MD. 
pertuisaen, < OF. pertui- 
sane = It. partigiana = 





Forms of Partizans. 


a ee eee ee - 


partlet!+ (pirt’let), n. 


partlet?+ (piirt’let), n. 


partner 
Sp. partesana, a partizan or leading-staff, < 


per- 
tuiser (= It. pertugiare), make full of holes, 


bore, < pertuis = It. pertugio, pertugia, a hole, 
€ ML. pertusus, a hole, < L. pertundere, pp. per- 
tusus, bore through: see pertuse.} 1. A long- 
handled cutting weapon used in England and 
Scotland from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century: a name including also the halberd, 
fauchard, roncone, ete. 

The hills were wooded with their izans, 

And all the valleys overgrown with darts, 

As moors are with rank rushes. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 2. 


The labourers do goe into the fields with swords and 

partizans, as if in an enemies countrey. 
- Sandys, Travailes, p. 6. 

2. A man, as a soldier or a guardian of the 
peace, armed with a partizan. 

‘They .. . were fighting hard, when the provost, with 
his guard of partizans, came in thirdsman aie staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear. 


Scott, Abbot, xviii. 
Morning-star partizan. Same as morning-star halberd 


(which see, under morning-star). 


partizanship (piir’ti-zan-ship), n. [< partizan1 


+ -ship.] Earnest or passionate adherence to 
a party or faction; feelings or actions charac- 
teristic of a partizan. 
[< ME. partles; < part 
+ -less.] 1. Without a part; not sharing. 
Who is he that nolde deme that he that is ryht myhty of 
good weere partles of the meede? 
: Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 3. 
ο. Without good parts. 
For man of woorth (say they) with parts indow'd 
The tymes doe not respect, nor wil relive, 
But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits giue. 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 72. (Davies.) 


[ME. Pertelote, Perti- 
lote, Pertelot, a woman’s name, applied (like E. 
Biddy) toa hen.] A personal name applied to 
a Ren hence, sometimes, as a common noun, 
a hen. 


The faireste hewed on hire throte 
Was cleped fayre damoysele Pertelote. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 60. 

Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. Shak., W. Τ., ii. 3. 75. 
I forgot to take your orders about your poultry ; the 

partlets have not laid since I went. 4 τά 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 23. 


[Also partlett, partlette, 
late ME. partlette(?), an altered form (simulat- 
ing part or partlet1?) of early mod. E. patlet : 
see peter A garment for the neck and 
shoulders, especially for women. It was at one 
time of the nature of a neckerchief of linen or similar 
fabric, but a partlet of crimson velvet occurs in an inven- 
tory of Henry VIII.’s time. The ruffled or plaited edge 


of some forms of partlet seems to have given rise to the 
popular term for a hen. 


viij partlettes of Sypers, iij of them garnyshed with 
golde and the rest with Spanyshe worke. 
Inventory of Dame Agnes Hungerford, Archeologia, 
(XXXVIIT. 370. 
Unfledge ’em of their tires, 
Their wires, their partlets, pins, and perriwigs. 
Beau. and F1., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 


partly] (pirt’li), adv. [< part + -ly2.] In part; 


in some part, measure, or degree; not wholly: 
very often repeated in stating particulars that 
make up a whole. 
I do now partly aim at the cause of your repulse. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s ας, iii. 1. 


They betook them partly to thir Weapons, partly to im- 
plore divine aid. Milton, Tist. Eng., iv. 


partly?t, adv. An obsolete form of pertly:. 
part-music (pirt’mi’zik), η. Musie intended 


for performance by two or more independent 
performers; concerted or harmonized music: 
almost exclusively applied to vocal music. See 
part-singing and part-song. 


ee (pirt’nér), 2. [Early mod. E. partener ; 


ME. partener, partiner, partenere, pertenere, 
pertynere, a variant (appar. due to association 
with the primitive word part, and to the con- 
fusion of ο and ¢, which were written alike in 
many manuscripts) of parcener: see parcener. | 
1. One who shares or takes part in anything ; 
asharer or partaker: as, to be a partner in one’s 
joys and sorrows. 


The flesche es pertynere of the payne, that eftirwarde 
the saule be comforthede in hir sensualite. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 15. 
Syth I have here been partynere 
With you of Joy and Blisse. 
The Nut-Brown Maid. 


2. One who is associated with another or oth- 
ers; an associate. 

Hen. I'll join with you in any thing. 

Vio. In vain: 


I’ll take mine own ways, and will have no Fooly 
Fletcher, Spanish iv. 1. 
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partner 


(a) One who is associated with another in some game or 
amusement: (1) One who plays on the same side, as, spe- 
cifically, in whist. (2) One who dances with another, es- 
pecially one of the opposite sex. 


Lead in your ladies every one; sweet partner, 
1 must not yet forsake you. 
Shak., Hen. VIIiL., i, 4, 108. 


My former fears of dancing before such a company, and 

with such a partner, returned more forcibly than ever. 
Miss Burney, Fivelina, xi. 

(0) One who is associated in marriage with another of the 
opposite sex; a husbandor wife. (c) One who is associated 
with another or others as a principal or the contributor 
of capital in a business or joint adventure, and usually 
shares its risks and profits. See partnership. 
3. pl. Naut., pieces of timber let in between 
two deck-beams, to form a framing for the sup- 
port of anything which passes through a ves- 
sel’s deck, as masts, capstan, or pumps. 


The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed 
with a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, 
cross partners, and angle-chocks, the whole forming a hole 
the diameter of which exceeds that of the section of the 
mast by twice the thickness of the mast wedges, these 
latter varying about from 3 inches to 6 inches, according 
to the size of the ship. Thearle, Naval Arch., § 211. 


Dormant partner, a special or silent partner.— Osten- 
sible partner. See ostensible.—Silent partner, sleep- 
partner, a partner interested in a business in which 
he has embarke capital, but in the conducting of which 
he does not take an active part; a dormant partner.— 
Special partnhe, a partner who contributes capital only, 
in a limited or special partnership, and whose liability 
is limited by statute to the amount of capital. If the 
statute governing partnerships is violated, the special 
partner becomes liable as a general partner. See partner- 
ship. =Syn. 1. Participator, participant.—1 and 2, Friend, 
Companion, etc. See associate. 
partner (pirt’nér), v. {. [< partner, n.] To 
join; associate as a partner. 


|) 


To be partner’d 
With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 121. 


partnership (pirt’nér-ship), π. [ς partner + 
-ship.] 1. The state or condition of being a 
partner; joint interest; participation with an- 
other. 


But an union of this kind is one of those fatal partner- 
ships between the stronger and the weaker which can lead 
only to bondage. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 77. 


Specifically —2. In law, the relation subsisting 
between persons who by oral or written con- 
tract unite services or property or both in a 
business enterprise for mutual benefit. It in- 
volves usually a reciprocal agency and a community of 
profits and of losses, and often a community of interest in 
the capital. Since one in such a relation may make him- 
self liable as a partner to pay debts, and yet fail to secure 
the right to share assets, the test of what constitutes a 
partner varies according as merely the relation of the 
parties to one another is considered, or their relationgto 
third persons dealing with the firm. For the purpose of 
liability to third persons, a right to share in the profits as 
profits, as distinguished from receiving a compensation 
in proportion to profits, has been deemed the general 
test; but itis subject to exceptions and qualifications, 
and in England and some other jurisdictions the test is 
whether the relation was such that the one sought to be 
held liable had constituted the other his agent to contract 
such obligation. Where one allows himself to be repre- 
sented as a responsible partner he is liable. 


3. The contract creating the relation of part- 
ners.—4. A rule in arithmetic. See fellow- 


ship, 4.— General partnership, a partnership in which 
the relation is not qualified as limited or special, and in 
which, therefore, all the members are jointly liable for 
all the debts.— Limited partnership, or special part- 
nership, a partnership in which the special partner 
contributes to the common stock a specific sum in cash, 
and is liable for the debts of the partnership only to the 
amount of his investment. This immunity is secured by 
compliance with the statutes creating it, which usually 
provide that the special partner shall take no part in 
the conduct of the business.— partnership, a 
partnership which exists when two or more persons, who 
own or ceo κ. amining-claim for the purpose of work- 
ing it and extracting the mineral therefrom, actually 
engage in working the same: the chief peculiarity of the 
relation in this case is in the implied powers of the 
partners, and the fact that the transfer of the share of a 
partner to a stranger brings in the latter without dissolv- 
ing the partnership.—Universal partnership, a form 
of association existing in Louisiana, in which all the part- 
ners agree to put in common all the wealth they have and 
may acquire. Exception, however, is now made of wealth 
acquired by gift, succession, or legacy after the partner- 
ship had been constituted. 
part-owner (pirt’o’nér), n. In law, a. joint 
owner or tenant in common, who has an inde- 
pendent, although an undivided, interest in 
property with another or others. 
partricht, x. An old spelling of genitive. 
partridge (pir’trij), ». [Also dial. patridge, 
x paitrick; early mod. E. partrich, ς ME. par- 
triche, pertriche, pertryche, partyrege ή, 
partryke, pertrike, pertryk, partrys, < F. per- 
dris, perdriz, pertrix, Β'. perdrix = Sp. Pg. perdiz 
= It. pernice, perdice, ς Li. perdix, ς Gr, πέρδιξ, 
a partridge.] 1. A gallinaceous or rasorial 
bird of the family Tetraonidz and of one or 
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another of the subfamilies Perdicinz, Cacca- partridge-hawk (pir’ trij-hak), n. 


party 
The Ameri- 


bine, and Ortygine, of small size as compared can goshawk, Astur atricapillus. 
with grouse (Zetraonine), with four toes, scaly partridge-pea (pir’trij-pe), n. See peal. 


shanks seldom spurred, fairly well-developed partridge-woo 


tail, and naked nostrils. (a) The birds more particu- 


larly designated partridges are the European species of the 
genera Perdiz and Caccabis. The best-known of these is 
the common gray partridge, Perdiz cinerea, the only bird of 


te 





7 


Common Gray Partridge (Ρεν cinerea). 


the kind that is common in Great Britain, and hence the 
one specifically called a partridge in English. It ex- 
tends through Europe, and in Asia is replaced by close- 
ly related forms, as P. barbata and P. hodgsoniz, Other 
Asiatic birds which have partridge as at least the book- 
name are species of Oreoperdizx, Ammoperdiz, Arborophila, 
Bambusicola, etc. Those of the last-named genus are 
known as bamboo-partridges. (b) In Europe other birds 
properly called partridges are species of Caccabis. The 
red-legged, French, or Guernsey partridge is Caccabis rufa; 
the Greek partridge is C. greca ; the rock-partridges are 
C. sawatilis and C. petrosa. Related to these in Asia and 
Africa are other species of Caccabis. Snow-partridges be- 
long to the genus Lerva or Tetraoperdiz, as L. or T. nivicola, 
and to Tetraogallus. Of the latter genus are the chourtka 
(T. caspius), the Himalayan partridge(7’. himalayensis), and 
other species. The hill-partridges area dozen or more spe- 
cies of Arborophila, found in India and countries further 
east, and several of Galloperdiz, (See cut under Galloper- 
diz.) The very numerous species of francolins are often 
brought under Perdicingz, and some of them are called 
black partridges. They are mostly African. (See cut under 
Jrancolin.) (ο) All the partridge-like birds of America are 
entirely different from any of the foregoing, and constitute 
a separate subfamily called Colinz, Ortygingz, or Odonto- 
phorine ; these are in different parts of the United States 
(as explaines under pheasant) known as partridges or quails 
heap being properly the name of the Old World birds of 
the genus Coturniz). The common partridge or quail of 
the United States is the Virginian bobwhite, Colinus or 
Ortyx virginianus, and it is the only one that is extensively 
dispersed in the country. Butin the southwestern States 
and Territories are found numerous other partridges or 

uails, of the genera Oreortyx, Lophortyx, Callipepla, and 

yrtonyx; while ranging through Mexico and Central 
America and well into South America are yet, others, be- 
longing to the genera Eupsychortyx, Dendrortyx, and 
Od horus. See cuts under Caccabis, Callipepla, Cyr- 
tonyx, helmet-quail, Lerva, Odontophorine, Oreortyx, and 
quail. See also grouse. 

And brunstonys, and also grett plente of Partyrege and 
veri good wynes. Z'orkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58. 


2. By a misapplication of the name (by Eng- 
lish sportsmen and others in South America), 
species of the family Tinamida, as Nothura ma- 
culosa, the common partridge of the pampas 
of the Argentine Republic, and Rhynchotus ru- 
fescens, the great or large partridge.—3. In 
Australia, by misapplication, species of the 
family Turnicide.—4. In New England, by mis- 
ον the ruffed grouse.— 5+. In artillery, 
a large bombard formerly used in sieges and 
defensive works, Compare perdreau.—Partridge 
cochin, See cochin. 

partridge-berry (pir’trij-ber7i),». 1. A trail- 
ing plant, Mitchella repens. Itisasmooth herb, with 
round-ovate evergreen leaves, the paired flowers white, 


tinged with purple, bearded within, and fragrant. It is 
common throughout the woods of eastern North America, 


ico. f earl .. . 
reaching to Mexico. Its little twin flowers of early sum parts taken colle ctively. 


party! (pir’ti), manda. [< ME. party, partye, 





Flowering Plant of Partridge-berry (Mitchella repens). 


the nervation; 4,a flower with long stamens; ¢, 


@, a leaf, yh 
a flower with long style; d, the fruit. 


mer, though pretty, are less noticed than its scarlet fruit, 
which from autumn to spring forms a very pleasing com- 
bination with the deep-green leaves. The berry is edible, 
but insipid. The plant has medical uses like -pipsissewa. 
It is aromatic and astringent, and yields an oil which con- 
tains 90 per cent. of methyl salicylate and is largely used 
inrheumatism. Also checkerberry, deerberry, and hive-vine. 


2, The wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 





η οκανί (pir-ti’ri-us), a. 
parturition (pir-ta-rish’on), n. 


part-writing (pirt’ri’ting), ῃ. 


(pir’trij-wid), ». A fine hard 
*cabinet-wood obtained from the West Indies 
and South America. It is of a reddish color, beau- 
tifully marked with darker-colored parallel lines and 
streaks, It is sufficiently tough to be used for umbrella- 
sticks, etc. It appears to be the product of Vowacapoue 
Americana, and perhaps of several other leguminous trees. 


part-singing (pirt’sing’ing), n. In music, the 
act, theory, or result of singing in harmony— 
that is, with two or more independent parts or 
voices; choral pny ack opposed to solo-singing. 
Technically the term is usually restricted to unaccompa- 
nied singing, and frequently tosinging by male voices only. 
part-song (piirt’séng), π. In music, a vocal 
composition for two or more independent voices 
or parts; loosely, a glee or madrigal, and some- 
times aroundor catch. Part-songs are usually 
meant to be sung without accompaniment. 
The part-song being essentially a melody with choral 
harmony, the upper part is in one sense the most impor- 
tant. Grove’s Dict. Music, ΤΠ. 659. 
parturet (pair’tir), απ. [< part + -ure; as if by 
apheresis from departure, q. v.] Departure. 
Thou wert he at parture whome I loathde to bid farewell. 
Turberville, Το Spenser (Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 385). 
parturiatet (pir-ti’ri-at), ο. i. [Irreg. for *par- 
turite, < L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, be in 
labor: see parturient.| Το bring forth young. 
parturiency (piir-tii’ri-en-si), ». [ς parturi- 
en(t) + -cy.] The state of being parturient ; 
parturition. | 
parturient (piir-ti’ri-ent), a. {[ξ- ΒΡ. Pg. par- 
turiente = It. partoriente, parturiente, < L. par- 
turien(t-)s, ppr. of parturire, desire to bring 
forth, be in labor, desiderative of parere, pro- 
duce: see parent.| Bringing forth orabout to 
bring forth young: sometimes, as in the quota- 
tion, extended to a more general use. 
The plant that is ingrafted must also be parturient and 
fruitful. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 29. 
parturifacient (pir-ti-ri-fa’shient), η. [ς L. 
parturire, desire to bring forth (see parturient), 
+ facien(t-)s, ppr. of facere, cause.] A medi- 
eine, as ergot, which excites uterine action, or 
facilitates parturition; an oxytocic. 
parturiometer (piir-tii-ri-om’e-tér), n. [Irreg. < 
L. parturitio(n-), parturition, + Gr. µέτρον, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for determining the ex- 
pulsive force of the uterus in parturition. 
[As parturi(ent) 
-ous.| Sameas parturient. Drayton, Moses. 
[ς F. parturi- 
tion = Pg. parturicdo, < Li. parturitio(n-), tra- 
vail, ς L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, desire 
to bring forth, be in labor: see paturient.] 1. 
The act of bringing forth or being delivered of 
young. 
Mrs. Sydney is all rural bustle, impatient for the partu- 
rition of hens and pigs. 
‘Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, vi. 


2+. That which is brought forth; burden; birth. 


parturitive (pir-tu’ri-tiv), a. [As parturit(ion) 


+ -ive.] Pertaining or relating to parturition; 
obstetric. 


Parturitive science. Bulwer, My Novel, xii. 11. 


In music: (a) 
That branch of polyphonic composition which 
coneerns the correct combination with one an- 
other of the several voice-parts; counterpoint 
(in the modern sense). (0) The sum of the rela- 
tions of the voice-parts of a particular piece to 
each other; the melodies of the several voice- 


parti, partie = OF ries. partie = D. partij = 
MLG. parte, partige = MHG. partie, parti, G. 
partei = Sw. Dan. parti,< ΟΕ. partie, partye, F. 
partie, f. (also parti, m.), = Pr. partida, partia 
= Sp. Pg. partida, f. (partido, m.), =It. partita, 
ἕως ML. partita, f., a part, party, < L. partita, 
fem. of partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see part, 
v.] I, 2.3 pl. parties (-tiz). 141. A part; a por- 
tion; a division. 
The fourthe party of this day is goon. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Man of Law's Tale, ]. 17. 


Thow shalt go in to that partyes where they be that have 
the holy vessell. Merlin (E, E. Τ. 8.), i. 23. 
Robyn toke the forty pounde 


And de ed it in two partye. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 110), 
2+. Part; side. 
Ther is a kyng not ferre from thise partise, 
In all contres ther as men riden and goon, 
Vnder hevyn so grete ther levith non. 
Generydes (KE. E. T. S.), 1. 1706. 




















party 


Thei hem renged by hundredes and by thowsandes, and 
closed hym in on alle partyes, and smote vpon hym with 
theire speres at ones, and ouer-threwe hym and his horse. 

Merlin (K. E. T. 5.), ii. 195. 
For my party, al that I shal eschiewe 
Whils that the soule abidithe in his place. 
Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 72. 


3. A company or number. of persons ranged on 
one side, or united in opinion or design, in op- 
osition to others in the community; those who 
avor or are united to promote certain views or 
opinions: as, the Liberal party; the Democratic 
party; the party of moral ideas. 
Thider preced bothe partyes to the rescowe, and ther was 
grete losse on bothe parties. Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), ii. 156. 


You will angry be with none 
That are of my partie. 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 319). 


There were cliques and parties at Henry’s court during 
the whole of his reign; there was a strong party against 
Wolsey, there was a Protestant and a Catholic party, and a 
Norfolk and a Suffolk party. 
edieval and Modern Hist., p. 246. 


Stubbs, 
Hence—4. Side; cause. 
Maintain the party of the truth. 


Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iis 4. 89. 
Αρ]ο came in to make their party good. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, vi. 22. 
I will throw her into his way as often as possible, and 

leave him to make his party good as fast as he can. 
Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 
5. A company or band of persons collected or 
gathered together for some particular purpose ; 
especially, a select company invited to be pres- 
ent and participate in some form of amusement 
or entertainment: as, a pleasure-party ; a din- 

ner-party ; a theater-party. 

If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, 


perhaps you would not have been so much alarmed. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


He enjoyed a party of pleasure in a good boat on the 
water, to one of the aits or islets in the Thames. 

Miss Edgeworth, Patronage, xix. 

One day there was a donation party at our house. The 
ladies of the town brought their wheels and spun quanti- 
ties of flax, which they gave to my mother; and the young 
men made an ox-sled that they presented to pa. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
6. A detached part of a larger body or com- 
pany; specifically (milit.),a detachment or small 
number of troops sent on a special service. as 
to intercept an enemy’s convoy, to reconnoiter, 
to seek forage.—7. In law: (a) One of the lit- 
igants in a legal proceeding; a plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit: sometimes used collectively 
to include all the persons named on one side. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the judges. 

Ex. xxii, 9. 
(b) One expressly concerned or interested in 
an affair: as, a party toa contract or an agree- 
ment; the party of the first part. 

Since he made himself a party, it was not convenient for 
him to sit in the judicial place. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
8. One who is privy to a transaction or affair, 
or connected with it in any way; one who is 
more or less of an accomplice or accessory. 

An injury sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it will, 


makes every man of sentiment a party. 
, Sentimental Journey, p. 61. 
Louisa. You have formed this plan for my escape— but 
have you secured my maid in our interest? 
Duenna. She is a party in the whole. 
Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 


9. A person; a particular person, as distinct 
from and opposed to any other; a person under 
special consideration ; a person in general; an 
individual: as, an old party of my acquain- 
tance. [Now only vulgar. ] 

Not only it is wee that have pierced the Partie thus 
found slaine, but this Party whom we have thus pierced 
is... .... even the Only begotten Son of the most High Ged. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons (ed. 1628), p. 941. 

We vse also to say so, when speaking of any body in se- 
crecie, and the partie comes in. 

Florio (under zuccoli, zoccoli). 

1 Wom. My master’s yonder. 

Lady P. Where? 

2 Wom. With a young gentleman. 

Lady P. That same’s the party. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 

He’s a genteel-looking party. I wonder if he belongs 
to Sotor, King, & Co., of New York? 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 5. 
101. Compact; treaty. 

All those countryes more feared him then Powhatan, 
and hee had such parties with all his bordering neigh- 
bours. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 232. 
American, Anti-Federal, Antimasonic, Antirent 
party. See the qualifying words.—A partyt, a little; 
somewhat. 

Er wynter come and wexe a partie stronge.. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, EB. T. 8.), p. 180. 
Constitutional Union, Demon aiken nae party. 
See. the qualifying words.— Equal hts party, See 
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Locofoco, 3.— Examination of party. See examination. 
ty nil) eden (milit.). See firiny-party.— par- 
and harass an enemy.— Foraging party. See forage.— 
Free Democratic party. See /ree.— Greenback or In- 
dependent party. See greenback.— In party 1, in part. 
“Sir,” quod Kay, “ and ther-fore am I come to yow, ffor 

I supposed in par.ye what ye ment.” 
Merlin (E. Ὦ, T. Β.), ii, 252. 


Labor-Reform party. See greenback.— Liberal, Lib- 
erty, Monarchical, National party. Sce the qualify- 
ing words.— Native American party. See American.— 
New Court party. See court.— Nominal party. See 
nominal.— Old Court party. See court.— Party in in- 
terest. See interest.— People’s party a name assumed 
by various political parties in the nited States, must fre- 

uently workingmen’s parties; specifically, the Populists 
see Populist).—Progressive, Prohibition, Republi- 
can, Tory, Whig parry. See the’ qualifying words. 
=Syn. 3. Combination, Faction, etc. (see cabal!), league, 
set, clique, alliance, coalition. 

II. a. 1+. Partial; manifesting partiality. 


I wol be trewe juge and nought partye. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1799. 
2. Of or pertaining to a faction or party; par- 
tizan: as, party lines; party issues. 
O scorner of the party ο 


ry 
That wanders from the public good. 
Tennyson, Freedom. 


a detachment of men employed to hover about x out to neither. 


parvanimity 


to each, but what characterizes it as a party-wallis the ease- 
ment which both owners have in what belongs out and 


Parula (par’}-li), x. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1838), 
dim. of Parus, q. v.] A genus of diminutive 
American creeping warblers of highly varie- 
gated coloration, belonging to the family Sylvico- 
lidz or Mniotiltidz; the blue yellow-backed war- 
blers. P. americana is a beautiful little bird of eastern 
North America, migratory and insectivorous, inhabiting 
woodland, above blue with golden-brown interscapulars, 
below yellow and white with a golden-brown spot on the 
breast, the lores dusky, the eyelids touched with white, the 
wings crossed with two white bars, the tail-feathers exten- 
sively blotched wi h white; the length is 43 inches, the ex- 
tent of wings 7}. A related species of Texas and south- 
ward is P. nig a, and there are others, as P. pitiayumé. 
Also called Compsothlypis. ; 

parulis (pa-r6‘lis), nm. . [= F. parulie = Sp. pa- 
rulis = Pg. parulia, parulida, ς NU. parulis, « 
Gr, παρουλίς, a gum-boil, ¢ παρά, near, + οὖλις, 
οὗλον, gum.} A gum-boil. 

parumbilical (par-um-bil‘i-kal), a. [< Gr. παρά 
beside, + L, umbilicus, the navel: see umbilical. 
In the neighborhood of the umbilicus.— Parum- 
bilical veins, branches from the portal vein along the 


round ligament of the liver, anastomosing with the epigas- 
tric veins. 


party? (piir’ti),a. [< ME. party,< OF. (andF.) Parura (pa-r6’ri), 2. ; pl. parure (x6).  [ML.: 


he = Sp. Pg. partido = It. partito, divided, 
L. partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see part, v. 
Cf. party!.] 1+. Divided; in part. 
She gadereth floures, party whyte and reede. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 195. 


Specifically —2. In her., divided into parts, 
usually equal: said of the field, especially when 
the division isin the direction 
of one of the ordinaries. Thus, 
party per fesse is divided by a horizon- 
tal line passing through the fesse-point ; 
party per bend is divided by a line in 
the direction of the bend and into equal 
parts; etc. In actual blazoning, how- 
ever, the word party is usually omitted, 
and instead of writing party per pal 





eor 
and azure is written per pale, etc. Also 
parted. 


party-coated (pir’ti-k6’ted), a. 
prop., parti-coated; < party? + coat + -ea2.] 
Having a party-colored or motley coat. 


Party per pale ar- 
gent and azure. 


parure (pa-rér’; I’. pron. pa-riir’), n. 


see parure. | apparel attached to the dal- 
matic: it is broader than is usual on the alb. 
[ς ME. 
parure, parour, < CF. (and F.) parure,< ML. 
paratura, attire, dress, finery, ornament, <¢ L. 
parare, prepare: see parel. Cf. paurade.] 1. A 
set of corresponding articles of decorative char- 
acter; also, the total amount of decoration pro- 
duced in any one case by similar means, as a set 
of embroideries or lace trimmings for a dress; 
hence, a set of ornaments intended to be worn 
together, or matching with one another: as,a 
parure of jewels.— 2+. Ornament; adornment. 
I bequethe to the said chirche ane hole sute of vest- 
mytes of russet velvet. One coope, chesible diacones, 


for decones; with the awhes and parures. 
Test. Vetust., p. 267. (Halliwell.) 


[Also, less paruria (pa-ré’ri-i),». [NL.,< Gr. ra_a, beside, 


+ οὗρον, urine.j} Disordered micturition. 


Parus (pa’rus),”. [NL.,<L. parus, a titmouse.] 


party-color (pir’ti-kul’or),n. [Also,lessprop., The typical genus of Parid# and Parinz. The 


parti-color ; < party? + color.] Variegated col- 


* ors. 


party-colored (piir’ti-kul’ord), a. [AIso, less 
prop., purti-colored; ς party? + color + -cd?.] 
Colored differently in different parts; of divers 
colors; variegated; presenting a somewhat 
striking Civersity of colors. 
The fulsome ewes... did... 
Fall parti-colour'd lambs. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. £9. 


To see him run after a bubble which himself hath made, 
and the sun hath particoluured, and to despise a treasure. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 259. 


My mind was at that time 
A party-colored show of grave and gay, 
Solid and light, short-sighted and profound. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, iv. 


party-gold (pir’ti-géld), a. [< party? + gold.] 
Composed in part of gold, or partly gilt: said 
usually of a vessel otherwise made of silver. 

partyism (pir’ti-izm), ». [< party! + -ism.] 
Division into parties; also, devotion to party. 
[Recent. ] 

_ Broad” is an epithet not descriptive of a partisan, but 
rather of one who abhors all partyism. 

American Literary Churchman, Dec. 16, 1883. 
arty-jury (pair’ti-j6’ri),n. [< party? + juryl. 
” ο Αν τὸ half of natives and half it 

foreigners; a half-tongue jury. 
party-list (pir’ti-list), η. A list of the candi- 
dates for public positions proposed by a party 


to be voted for. Such a list may be printed or other- 
wise inscribed on a ballot, or it may be merely published 
or posted up for the information of the public, ete. [Eng.] 


This voting, however, carried on by party-lists on differ- 
ently coloured cards, is practically open. 
Encyc. Br't., TTI, 291. 
party-man (pir’ti-man), π. One of a party; 
one who is thoroughly or earnestly attached to 
the principles of his party; a partizan. 
party-spirited (pir’ti-spir’i-ted), a. Having 
the spirit of party or of partizans. 
Dathy eke + (pir’ti-vér’dikt), n. A joint ver- 
ict. 


Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave. 
Shak., Rich. Π., i. 3. 234. 
party-wall (pir’ti-w4l), ». [< party}, division, 
+ wall.] A wall upon the line between the 
premises of adjoining owners, which each has 
the right to use as a support for his structure, 
and usually also to some extent for chimneys, 
water-pipes, etc. It may belong toone owner or partly 


parusia (pa-ré’si-i), n. 


name was formerly applied with little discrimination to 
all the birds of this family and some others, but is now 


 Ἡ 


ο 





restricted to titmice congeneric with the marsh-tit of Eu- 


rope, P. palustris, and the black-capped chickadee of 
North America, P. atricapillus. The species are numer- 
ous; among them is the Luropean P. major. See also cut 
under chickadee. 


[NL., < Gr. παρουσία, 
presence, < παρῶν, ppr. of παρεῖναι, be present, 
< napa,near, + εἶναι, be.] 1. In rhet., the use of 
the present tense instead of the past or future, 
as in a vivid narration of a past or prediction 
of afuture event.— 2. (a) Thenativity. (0) The 
second advent. 


parva logicalia (piir’vi loj-i-ka’li-i). [ML.: 


L. parva, neut. pl. of parvus, small, little; ML. 
logicalis, pertaining to logic: see logical.) The 
name given in the middle ages to the branches 
of logic which were treated in the various sup- 
plements added from time to time to the Sum- 
mule of Petrus Hispanus. These subjects were the 
doctrines of supposition, ampliation, restriction, distribu- 
tion, appellation, exponibles, syneategoreumata, obliga- 
tions, insolubilia, consequences, etc. 


parvanimity (pir-va-nim’i-ti), π.] pl. parvanim- 


ities (-tiz). (< L. parvus, small,-+ animus, mind. 
Cf. magnanimity.] 1. The state of having a 
little or ignoble mind}; littleness of mind; 
meanness: the opposite of magnanimity. 

When once it is noted that the apprehension of being 
derided for retracting is the sole obstacle that stands be- 
tween your reason and so important a change as your con- 
version, they will justly esteem your parvanimity so great 
that you deserve derision for so poorly fearing it. 

Boyle, Works, V. 215. 


2, A person with a little or ignoble mind. 





parvanimity 


I trust that very few persons indeed, not of the class of 
hopeless parvanimities of the true insular stamp, would 
be otherwise than heartily ashamed of so feeling. 

0, Hail, Modern English, p. 33. 

Parvati (pir’va-té), n. [Skt., ‘of the moun- 
tain,’ or ‘daughter of the mountain (Hima- 
laya),’< parvata, mountain.) A Hindu divinity: 
same as Durga. ; 

parvenket, ». A Middle English form of peri- 
winklel, 

parvenu (piir’ve-nii), n.anda. [< F. parvenu, 
a parvenu, ς parvenu, successful, pp. of parve- 
nir = It. pervenire, arrive, succeed, thrive, < L. 
pervenire, arrive,< per, through, + venire, come: 
see οοπιο.] I, n..One newly risen into notice, 
especially by an accident of fortune and beyond 
his birth or apparent deserts, whether as a claim- 
ant for a place in society or as occupying a posi- 
tion of authority; an upstart. 

This Pontiff [Pius IV.], a genial, politic man of the 
world, hot-tempered but placable, a parvenu as compared 
with the noble birth of his predecessors, had the qualities 
which belong to the position of a parvenu, 

Quarterly Rev., CXLYV, 293. 


I... have always observed through life . . . that it 
is your parvenu who stickles most for what he calls the 
genteel, and has the most squeamish abhorrence for what 
is frank and natural. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 

II. a. Like or characteristic of a parvenu or 
upstart. 

Making the sanctities of Christianity look parvenu and 
popular. Emerson, 

parvipsoas (piir-vip’sd-as), . [NL., < L. par- 
vus, small, + NL. psoas.] The small psoatic 
muscle; the psoas parvus. See psoas. 


parvipsoatic (piir-vip-so-at’ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the parvipsoas. . 
parvirostrate (pir-vi-ros’trat), a. [ς L. par- 


vus, small, + rostratus, having a bill, < rostrum, 
a beak, bill.]. In ornith., having a small bill. 
Parvirostres (piir-vi-ros’tréz), n. pl. [NL.: 
see parvirostrate.| In Blyth’s system (1849), 
a superfamily of his Cypseloides, consisting of 
the two families Podargide and Caprimulgide, 
in which the bill is very small. [Not used.] 
parvis, parvise (piir’vis), π. [< ME. parvis, 
parvys, parvyse, parvyce, < OF. parvis, parevis, 
pareis, parais, F. parvis, < ML. paravisus, par- 
visius, a corruption (after Rom.) of paradisus, 
a church close, ς LL. paradisus;: see paradise. 
In representations of the mystery plays in the 
open place before a church, the porch repre- 
sented paradise.] 1. A vacant inclosed space 
of greater or less extent before a church (often 


slightly raised). It was sometimes surrounded with 
a cloister-like colonnade or a portico, the latter being later 
erroneously explained as a church porch, under the name 
of parvis. From the early part of the 19th century a room 
over the church porch was mistakenly called a parvis by 
writers on the subject. See def. 2. The parvis of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London was a noted meeting-place for 
lawyers. 

A sergeant of the lawe, war and wys, 

That often hadde ben at the parvys, 

Ther was also. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 310. 


Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross.of flowers. 
Longfellow, Divina Commedia, Sonnets, ii. 


It [Villa Mondragone] stands perched on a terrace as 
vast as the parvise of St. Peter’s, looking straight away 
over black cypress-tops into the shining vastness of the 
Campagna. Π. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 179. 
2. A room over a chureh porch employed as a 
school-room or a storage-room, or as a lodging 
for some ecclesiastic. [Erroneous use. ] 

Over each porch in the nave is a parvise, or iy 

ber. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 203. 


parvitude} (piir’vi-tid), n. [< L. as if *parvi- 
tudo, < parvus, small.) Littleness; minute- 
ness. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viii. 
parvityt (pir’vi-ti), ». [= OF. parvite = Sp. 
parvidad, parvedad = Pg. parvidade = It. par- 
vita, < Li. parvita(t-)s, smallness, ς parvus, 
small.] Smalliness; parvitude. Ray, Works 
of Creation, i. 
parvule (ρᾶτ΄νΏ]), π. [ς L. parvulus, dim. of 
parvus, small: see parvity.| A minute pill. 
paryphodrome (pa-rif’d-drém), a. [ς Gr. 
παρυφή, border, + -δρομος.] See nervation. 
pas!+(pa), n. An obsolete form of pass and pace. 
pas? (pi), π. [Τ., a step, pace: see pace.] 1. 
ΧΑ step, as in dancing or marching —2. A 
dance: as, pas seul, a dance performed by one 
person; pas de deux, a dance by two persons. 
—Pas redouble, a quickstep, or quick-march.—To take 
or have the pas of one (tr. F. avoir le pas sur quelq’un), 


to take precedence; precede; hence, to go beyond any one 
or anything else. 


But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed 
indeed such a pair of originals as, I believe, all England 
could not parallel. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, ii, 199, 
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Pasagian (pa-sa’ji-an), π. [ς ML. Pasagii or 
Pasagini; according to Neander, perhaps < ML. 
passagium, passage.| A member of a religious 
body of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
which arose in Lombardy and existed chiefly in 
Italy. They denied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and restored the rites of the Old Testament, 
excepting the sacrifices. 

pasan (pi’ziin), x. [Also pasang; Per. pdsan, 
mountain-goat.] The bezoar-goat. 

pasch (pask),». [Also pask, and pasque (< OF.); 
early mod. E. and dial. also pace, pase, passe ; 
ME. pask, paske, pasche, paas, < AS. pascha = 
05, OF ries. pascha = D. paasch, paas = MLG. 
pasche, pasche, paschen, paschen = Icel. paskar 
= Sw. pdsk, pdska = Dan. paaske = OF. paske, 
pasche, pasque, F. pdque = Sp. pascua = Pg. 
paschoa = It. pasqua = LiL. pascha, < Gr. πάσχα, 
passover, ς Heb. pesach, a passing over, the 
Passover, < pdsach, pass over.) ‘The Jewish 
feast of the Passover; hence, the Christian 
feast of Easter. [Obsolete or archaic, except 
in composition. ] 

That he be there the thirde day after Pasche with-oute 
eny faile. Merlin (E. E. 'T. 8.), ii. 178. 


O heal this deed on me, Meggy;.. . 

The silks that war shapen for me gen Pasche, 

They sall be sewed for thee. . 
Young Redin (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 14). 
I will compare circumcision with baptism, and the passe 

lamb with Christ’s supper. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir 1, More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[ρ. 245. 


paschal (pas’kal), a. [< OF. paschal, pascal, 
I, pascal = Sp. pascual = Pg. paschal, pascoal 
= It. pascale, pasquale, < LL. paschalis, < pascha, 
passover: see pasch.| Pertaining to the Pass- 
over or to Easter. 


The whole nation of the Jews, who were then assembled 
to celebrate the paschal solemnity. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. v. 


Paschal candle, or paschal taper, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a candle blessed by the priest in the service of Holy 
Saturday and placed on the gospel side of the altar, there 
to.remain from Easter eve until Ascension day. 


To provide lights for the burial of the poor, in some 
churches the Paschal candle was broken, after Trinity 
Sunday, and made up again into small tapers exclusively 
for the funeral service of the poor people. ... In ol 
wills bequests Were made for the same purpose under 
the name of “the poor light.” 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 472, note. 


Paschal controversy, a controversy in the early church 
regarding the proper time for the celebration of Easter. 
Such controversies occurred especially in Asia Minor in the 
latter half of the second and in the third and fourth cen- 
turies.— Paschal cycle. See cycle!.—Paschal lamb, 
(a) Among the Jews, the lamb slain and eaten at the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii.). (0) In her., a white lamb passant, carrying 
a banner argent with a cross gules (the banner of St. 
George, or simply an emblem of the crucifixion). This 
was an emblem of the Knights Templars, and occurs 
sometimes in heraldry as a bearing of persons not of the 
order.— Paschal letters, in the early church. letters 


written by the Patriarch of Alexandria to the Bishop of | 


Rome, and probably to other patriarchs, and by patriarchs 
and archbishops to the bishops under their authority, an- 
nouncing the date of the next Easter festival.— Paschal 
rents, a yearly tribute paid by the clergy to the bishop 
or archdeacon at. their Easter visitation.— Paschal 
lemnity, the week preceding and the week following Eas- 
ter.— Paschal supper, the Passover supper. See Pags- 
over.— Paschal bape τ, See paschal candle, 
paschalist (pas’kal-ist), η. [< paschal + -ist.] 
A disputant or controversialist respecting the 
proper day on which Easter should fall. 
Tradition hath had very seldom or never the gift of per- 
suasion, as that which church histories report of those east 
and western paschalists, formerly spoken of, will declare. 
; Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
pasch-egg (pask’eg), π. [Also dial. pace-egg, 
q. v.; = D. paaschet = Sw. pdskdgg = Dan. 
aaskezeg ; as pasch + eggi.] An Easter egg. 
a) An egg prepared for Easter by being dyed or decorated. 
(0) An imitation egg, or a box or other vessel of the figure 
of an egg, though sometimes much larger: a common 
Easter adornment or gift. 


pasch-flower, . See pasque-flower. 

paschite (pas’kit), ». See quartodecimani. 

pascuage (pas’ka-aj), n. [< ML. pascuagium, ς 
L. pascuum, a pasture, ς pascuus, grazing: see 
pascuous.| In law, the grazing or pasturing of 
cattle. Wharton. 

pascual (pas’ki-al),a. [< L. pascuus, of a pas- 
ture, + -al.] Same as pascuous. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between Paseual and 

Pratal plants. 

Alfred Fryer, Jour. of Bot., British and Foreign (1883), p. 375. 
pascuant (pas’ki-ant), a. [< ML. pascuan(t-)s, 
ppr. of pascuare, feed, pasture, < L. pascuwm 
pasture: see pascuous.] In her., feeding: sai 

of a ruminant creature used as a bearing. 

pascuous (pas’ki-us), a. [< L. pascuus, of or 
for pasture, neut. pascwum, a pasture, < pascere, 
feed: see pasture.] In bot., growing in pas- 
tures. 





α Pasigraphic (pas-i-graf’ik), a. 


a aia ee ἴἴ--- 


Pasimachus 


pas d’ane (pii din). [F.: pas, pace; @ for de, 
of; dne, ass: see ass.| One of the side rings 
of the guard of the rapier of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See hilt, guard, and sword. 
pas d’armes (pi diirm). [F.: pas, pace; @ for 
de, of; armes, pl. of arme, arm: see arm2.] A 
just, tilt, or tourney. See passage of arms, un- 
der passage. 
paset, η. An obsolete form of pacel and of 
pasch. . 
pasgarde, n. See passegarde. 
pash}+ (ash), v. t. [< ME. passhen, paschen, 
strike, ¢ Sw. dial. paska, paddle in water, 
Norw. paska, dabble in water, tumble, work 
hard. Cf. box3.] To strike violently; dash; 
smash. 
So Kynde thorgh corupcions culde ful menye. 
Deth cam dryuyng after and al to douste paschte 
Kynges and knyghtes, caysers and popes. 
’ Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 100. 
If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I’ll pash him o’er the face. _- 
hak., T. and C., ii. 3. 213. 
The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are pasht in pieces by it. 
Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 


pash}t(pash),”. [< pash1,v.] A violent smash- 


ing blow. 
pash?} (pash), ». [Origin unknown.] The 
head; the face; the brains. 


Thou want’st a rough pash and the shoots that I have 
To be full like me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128. 


pasha (pash’i, pa-shi’, pash’d), π. [Also 
pashaw, pacha, basha, bashaw; = F. pacha, 
ete., < Turk. pasha, < Pers. pdshd, pdadshah, 
also corruptly bashd, bdaddshah, a sovereign, 
prince, great lord: see padishah.] Α title of 


rank in Turkey, placed after the name. (a) For- 
merly, an honorary title of a prince of the blood. (0) A 
title of the higher civil and military officials. The mili- 
tary pashas were long distinguished by the horsetails dis- 
played as asymbol in war (abolished under Mahmoud II.) : 
a pasha of “three tails” corresponds to a commanding 
general, a pasha of ‘‘two tails” toa general of division, a 
pasha of “one tail” to a general of brigade. The title 
exists in Egypt, and has been conferred on various for- 
eigners in the service, as Gordon Pasha, Emin Pasha, 


Y pashalic (pash’i-lik, pa-shii/lik), nm. [< Turk. 


pashalik, < pdsha; a pasha: see pasha.) The 
territory governed by a pasha. Also pachalic. 


It [Saphet] is a considerable town, having been former- 
ly the place of residence of the pasha of this country, on 
which account it was called the pashalic of Saphet. 

Pococke, Descripiion of the East, ΤΙ. i. 76. 
pashaw, ”. See pasia. 

pashm (pashm), ». [Pers. pashm.] A kind of 

wool produced in Tibet; also the fine under 

wool of the camel. 

The pashm, or shawl-wool, is a downy substance, grow- 
ing next to the skin and under the thick hair of those 
goats found in Thibet and... north of the Himalayas. 

A. G. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, Ῥ. 364. 
ashmina (pash-mé’nii),n Same as pushmina. 
ashto, x. Same as Pushto. 

| [= F. pasigra- 
phique; as pasigraph-y + -ic.] Same as pasi- 
graphical. ’ 

pasigraphical (pas-i-graf’i-kal), a. Τς pasi- 
graphic + -αι.] Of or pertaining to pasigra- 
phy: as, a pasigraphical shame? 6 

pasigraphy (pa-sig’ra-fi), n. [= F. pasigraphie 
= Pg. pasigraphia = It. pasigrafia, < Gr. rac, 
all (dat. pl. πᾶσι, for all), + -γραφία, < γράφειν, 
write.] A system of language-signs adapted 
to universal use; a kind of writing that may be 
understood and used by all nations. 

pasilaly (pas’i-lal-i),. [ς Gr. πᾶς, all (dat. pl. 
πᾶσι, for all), + -λαλία, ς« λαλεῖν, talk.] A lan- 
guage adapted for universal use; universal 
speech. See Volapik. [Rare.] 

Pasimachus (p4-sim’a-kus),. [NL. (Bonel- 
li, 1813), < Gr. πᾶς, all, + µάχεσθαι, fight.] A 
genus of ground-bee- 
tles or carabids, hav- 
ing the mandibles 
rounded at the end 
and the paraglossz 
adherent to the lat- 
eral lobes of the men- 
tum. They are large and 
handsome, bluish-black or 
violet, and occur only in 
North America. They are 
carnivorous, both as larvee 
and as imagos, and the 
former either dig tunnels 
like tiger-beetles or live 
under the bark of trees. 
Among nearly 20 species is 
P. elongatus, which preys 
on the Colorado potato-beetle, the Rocky Mountain locust, 
and the army-worm, and is hence most beneficial. 





Elongate Ground-beetle (Pass 
machus elongatus). 








Pasitelean 


Pasitelean (pas-i-té’lé-an), a. [ς Pasiteles (see 
def.) + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
an important school of Greek sculpture which 
was founded by Pasiteles in Rome toward the 
close of the republic, and continued to flourish 
under the early empire. The school was archaistic, 


seeking inspiration in the works of the powerful Hellenic 
artists who preceded the bloom of art in the fifth century ; 





= —— 
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Orestes and Electra, Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
Specimen of the Pasitelean School of Sculpture. 


but with its studied archaism in proportions, attitudes, and 
types it combined careful work from the living model. 
Surviving works of the followers of Pasiteles exhibit real 
merit and charm, and rise above the feeble imitations of 
the later Hellenistic sculptors. 

paskt, η. See pasch. 

pasma (pas’ma),. [ς Gr. πάσµα, a sprinkling, 
€ πάσσειν, sprinkle.] A powder for sprinkling; 
a powder made into a paste-like mass with 
glycerin or similar substances. 

pasnaget, η. Same as pannage. 

paspa oid (pas’pa-loid), a. In bot., belonging 
to or resembling the genus Paspalum. 

Paspalum (pas’pa-lum), η. [NL. (Linneus, 
1767), < Gr. πάσπαλος, a kind of millet, said to be 
Holeus Sorghum, ς πᾶς, all, + πάλη, meal.) A 
large genus of grasses of the tribe Panicex, hav- 
ing commonly three glumes, and spikelets joint- 
ed singly upon undivided branches of the inflo- 
rescence, forming narrow one-sided spikes. The 
species are estimated at about 160 in number, and are 
mainly natives of tropical America; a few are in 
Africa and Asia, with some naturalized in southern Eu- 
rope. They are usually low grasses with roundish cori- 
aceous seed-like spikelets. Many species, especially those 
in the southern United States, are hardy and valuable 
pasture-grasses, as P. distichum, known as joint-grass, and 
in Australia as silt-grass, and P. dilatatum, also used as a 
fodder-grass in South America and, Australia. P. exile is 
called fundt (which see) and hungry rice. P. filiforme is 


the wire-grass of Jamaica, and P. conjugatum the West 


Indian sour-grass or hilo-grass. See hureek, and millet 
coda (under millet). é : 
paspy (pas’pi),”. [=Sp. paspié=Pg. passapé, ¢ 
F. passepied,< passer, pass, + pied, < L. pes (ped-), 
foot: see pass and foot.] Same as passepied. 
pasque,”. See pasch. 
pasque-flower (pask’flou’ér),n. Aplant, Pulsa- 
tilla Pulsatilla (Anemone Pulsatilla of Linngwus), 





r, Flowering Plant of American Pasque-flower (Pu/satilla hirsu- 
tissima); 2,a leaf; a, the fruit; 4, one of the nutlets with the 


long plumose style. 
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wild in Europe and Siberia, also in gardens. 
It isa low herb with a woody rootstock, three deeply 
cut sessile leaves, with six dull violet-purple sepals 
very silky on the outside. Also called campana, dane- 
Jlower, and danesblood.—American pasque-flower, 
Pulsatilia hirsutissima, found from Illinois northwest- 
ward. The species is also found in the old world.— 
Japanese pasque-flower, A. Japonica, a garden-flower 
in and from Japan, with rose-colored or white blossoms. 


pasquil (pas’kwil), n. and a. [< It. pasquillo, 
im. of pasquino, a lampoon: see pasquin.] I. 
nm. A lampoon or pasquinade; a squib. 


Those things which that railing Germane hath heaped 
vp in his leud pasquill. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 585. 


Witty pasquils are thrown about, and the mountebanks 
have their stages at every corner. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan., 1646. 

II. a. Relating to or of the nature of a lam- 
poon or pasquinade: as, pasquil literature. 

pasquil (pas’kwil), ο. t. [< pasquil, πι] Same 
as pasquinade. 

pasquilant, pasquillant (pas’kwil-ant),n. [< 
pasquil + -ant.] A writer of pasquils or pas- 
quinades; a satirist; a lampooner; a libeler. 
Coleridge. 

pasquiler, pasquiller (pas’kwil-ér), n. [< pas- 
quil + -erl.] Same as pasquilant. Burton, 
Anat. of Mel., -p. 149. 

pasquin (pas’kwin), n. [< F. pasquin, a lam- 
poon, also the statue so called (Cotgrave), « It. 
pasquino, a» lampoon, orig. a statue so called, 
“San old statue in Rome on whom all satires, 
pasquins, rayling rimes, or libels are fastned 
and fathered” (Florio); so named from Pas- 
quino, a tailor (others say a cobbler, and others 
again a barber), who lived about the end of the 
fifteenth century in Rome, and was noted for 
his caustic wit, and whose name, soon after his 
death, was transferred to a mutilated statue 
which had been dug up opposite his shop, on 
which were posted anonymous lampoons.] A 
lampoon; a satire. At the opposite end of the city 
from the statue mentioned above, there was an ancient 
statue of Mars, called by the people Marforio; and gibes 
and jeers pasted upon Pasquin were answered by similar 
effusions on the part of Marforio. By this system of thrust 
and parry the most serious matters were disclosed, and 
the most distinguished persons attacked and defended. 
(I. D’Israeli.) Also pasquinade. 

Julianus the emperor, in his book entitled ‘‘Czesares,” 
being as a pasquin or satire to deride all his predecessors, 
feigned that they were all invited to a banquet of the gods. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 79. 
pasquin (pas’kwin), v. t [< pasquin,n.] To 
pasquinade; lampoon. 

It is not, my Lord, that any man delights to see himself 
pasquined and affronted by their inveterate scribblers. 

den, Ded. of Duke of Guise. 

pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’),n. [<F'. pasquinade, 
< It. pasquinata, a pasquinade, ς Pasquino, the 
statue so called: see pasquin. | Same as pas- 
quin. =$yn, Invective, Satire, etc. See lampoon, 

pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pasquinaded, ppr. pasquinading. [< pasquinade, 
π.] To satirize; lampoon; libel in pasqui- 
nades. Also pasquil. Smart. 

pasquinader (pas-kwi-na’dér), n. A writer of 
lampoons or pasquinades; the author of a pas- 
quil. 

Now the roses on Leo XI.’s tomb really occupy a very 
subordinate position at its base; but pasqui 8 often 
maintained that the more hidden the allusion the more 
terrible the import. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 511. 

pass! (pas),v.; pret. and pp. passed or past, ppr. 
passing. [ς ME. passen, pacen, < OF. passer, F. 
passer = Sp. pasar = Pg. passar = It. passare, < 
ML. passare, step, walk, pass, < L. passus, step : 
see pacel, In earlier use pacel and pass are 
merged.] I, intrans. 1. To come or go; move 
onward; proceed (from one pa to another); 
make one’s way: generally followed by an ad- 
verb or a preposition indicating the manner or 
direction of motion or way by which one moves: 
as, to pass on (without stopping); to pass away, 
from, into, over, under, ete. When used without a 
qualifying expression, pass often signifies to go past a cer- 


tain person or place: as, I saw him to-day when he passed 
(that is, passed me, or the place where I was). 


Whoso took a mirour polisshed bryghte 

And sette it in a comune market-place, 

Than sholde he se ful many a figure pace 

By his mirour. Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, I. 340. 


And many passed to Venice. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 161. 


Sir Griffith Markham, after some time, was set at liberty, 
and passed beyond Sea, where he liv’d long after in mean 
account. Baker, Chronicles, Ῥ. 404. 


Now master Gascoigne, shooting very often, could neuer 
hitte any deare, yea and often times he let the heard passe 
by as though he had not seene them. 

Chron. of Gascoigne’s Life (ed. Arber). 


From Assouan I rid to Phils, passing near the quarries. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 119. 


pass 


Claudius passed in his generals dress of purple with 
ivory sceptre and oak-leaf crown. 
C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 308. 


Pass on, weak heart, and leave me. 
Tennyson, Come not when I am dead. 


2. To undergo transition; alter or change, 
either at once or by degrees, from one state or 
condition to another: with into or to before the 
word denoting the new state: as, during the 
operation the blue passes into green. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymion, i. 


The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stiliness past again, 
And left a want unknown before. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
When A#lfred gave laws to Wessex . . . the conquerors 
had assimilated the conquered ; the British inhabitants of 
Wessex had passed into Englishmen. 
: HE, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 149. 


3. To move beyond the reach of observation, 
purpose, or action; vanish; disappear; hence, 
to depart from life; die: usually followed by 
away. 
Why! that I have a leyser and a space, 
Myn harm I wol confessen, er I pace. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 486. 
So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre. 
Spenser, F. Q,, 11. xii. 75. 
Vex not his ghost; O let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 314. 


He ; a soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, 1x. 


Reverence for the house of worship is passing away. 
* J.F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 252. 


All passes, naught that has been is, 
Things good and evil have one end. 
A. C. Swinburne, Felise. 
4. To elapse; be spent. 


No Age, ever since Gregory the Great, hath passed, where- 
in some or other hath not repined and murmured at the 
Pontifical Pomp of that Court. Howell, Letters, ii. 5. 


Τ]ονο any discourse of rivers, and fish, and fishing; the 
time spent in such discourse passes away very pleasantly. 
I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 194. 


The time when the thing existed is the idea of that space 
of duration which passed between some known and fixed 
period of duration and the being of that thing. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xv. § 8. 


5. To receive approval or sanction; undergo 
investigation or discussion successfully ; be ac- 
cepted or approved. a To be enacted, as by a legis- 
lative or other similar y; become law: as, the bill 
passed. 

But I have heard it was this bill that past, 

And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 


The bill [for the repeal of the Corn Laws] passed, but the 
resentment of his own y soon drove him [Sir Robert 
Peel) from office. J. &. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 800. 


(0) To gain or have acceptance; be generally received or 
current: as, bank-notes pass as money. 


This false beauty will not pass upon men of honest 
minds and true taste. Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 


False eloquence passeth only where true is not under- 
stood. Felton. 


Were the premises good, the deduction might pass ; but 
the premises are more than questionable. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 168. 


(c) To go successfully through an examination or inspec- 
tion; specifically, in universities, togosuccessfully through 
an ordinary examination for a degree: as, he passed in math- 
ematics, but failed in chemistry. (d) To be regarded or 
considered ; be received in estimation or opinion (as) : usu- 
ally with for: as, he passed for a man of means. 


Let thy apparell not exceede, to passe for sumptuous cost, 
Nor altogether be too base, for so thy credit ’s lost. 
Babees Book (E. B. T. 8.), p. 296. 


God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 9.61. 


And wou'd have his Noise and Laughter pass jor Wit, 
as t’other his Huffing and Blustring for Courage. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 


Let me tell you, . ντα» πα κος Fic disad- 

vantages who tries to pass for a girl at six an irty. 

κ, Sheridan, School for ας, ii. 2. 

6. To go on; take place; occur; happen: as, 
to bring a thing to pass; to come to pass, 
In my next you shall hear how Matters pass here, 

Howell, Letters, 1. iii. 22. 


Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowly wise. 
Milton, P. Τ.., viii. 173. 


They are so far from regarding what passes that their 
imaginations are wholly turned upon what they have in 
reserve, Swift, On Conversation. 
7. To express or pronounce an opinion, judg- 
ment, verdict, or sentence: as, to pass upon the 
merits of a picture or a book. 





ee. 


en 


ο. a 


le 


pass 


Though well we might not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 24. 
Let your justice and speedy sentence passe against this 
great malefactor Prelaty. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii., Con. 


8. To thrust or lunge, as in fencing. 


I pray you, pass with your best violence. 
PGs feu: Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 309. 


9. To go unheeded or neglected; go by with- 
out notice or challenge. 


I hope you will be more vigilante hereafter, that nothing 
may pass in such a manner. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 180. 


True, we have lost an empire —let it pass. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 236. 


10. To go through a duct or opening; be voided. 


Such [substances] whose tenacity exceeds the powers of 
digestion will neither pass nor be converted into aliment. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, i. 6. 


11. To be interchanged; be reciprocally com- 
municated or conveyed: as, no one knows what 
passed between them. 


After Salutations and divers Embraces which passed in 
the first Interview, they parted late. 
Howell, Letters, I. iii, 15. 


Many endearments and private whispers passed between 
them. Addison, The Tory Foxhunter. 


She wondered if he remembered the kiss that had passed 
between them on New Year’s Eve. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xvi. 


12. To be transferred as from one to another: 
as, the land passed to other owners.—13}. To 
go beyond bounds; exceed toleration or belief. 


Why, this passes! Master Ford, you are not to go loose 
any longer. Shak., Mt. W. of W., iv. 2. 127. 


Yea, and it passeth to see what sporte and passetyme the 
godds themselves have at suche folie of these selie mor- 
tall men. 

Chaloner, tr. of Moris Encomium, K 2. (Nares.) 


14. To circulate; keep moving. 


Fill up your glass, let the jug pass, 
How d’ye know but your neighbour’s dry? 
Lever, Song. 
Let the toast pass ; 
Drink to the lass; 
I'll warrant she Ἰ] prove an excuse for the glass. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3 (song). 


15+. To care; have regard: usually with a 
negative. 

Wee neede not much passe if the degree do differ sum 
what from theyr opinion, for asmuche as the difference 
can not bee greate. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 110). 


The poet Iuuenall reproched the couetous Merchant, 
who for lucres sake passed on no perill either by land or 
sea. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 175. 


As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not ; 
It is to you, good people, that I speak. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 2. 136. 
If, when I should choose, 
Beauty and virtue were the fee proposed, 
I should not pass for parentage. 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, i. 1. 


161. To win in the old game of passage. See 
passage, 14.—1'7. In card-playing: (a) To de- 
cline to avail one’s self of an opportunity —as, 
in euchre, by refusing to order up, assist, or 
make the trump. (0) In poker and certain other 
games, to throw up one’s hand; retire from the 


game. 

Full piteous seems young Alma’s Case: 

As in a luckless Gamester’s Place, 

She would not play, yet must not pass, 

Prior, Alma, i. 
18. To throw a ball from one to another; play 
κ ” 
eateh.” [New Eng.] 


In New England the ordinary term used to express the 
Soran eo catching of a ball by two or more persons is 
pass. “Let's go out and pass.” In New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania the verb is catch. 

Jour. of Amer. Folk-Lore, ΤΙ. 155. 


19. To toll the passing-bell for a death. [Prov. 


Eng. ]—To bring to pass. See bring.—To come to 
ee See come.—To pass current. See currentl.— 
ο pass off, to be aioe through or conducted, in the 
sense of a succession of incidents and impressions taken 
collectively, or of a general impression : as, the anniver- 
sary celebration passed of brilliantly.—'To pass off for 
or as, to be generally received or regarded as; be taken 
for.—To pass Over, to overlook ; disregard. 
if I counseil of wommenwolde blame, 
Passe over, for I sayde it in my game. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 442. 
To pass upon, to pass judgment or adjudicate upon (a 
question): as, the court ismissed the ean without p ές 
ing upon the merits.— Well to passt, well off; well to 
do; in comfortable circumstances, 
His mothers husband, who reputed was 
His father, pale rich and well to passe, 
A wealthy merchant and an alderman, 
On forraigne shores did travell now and then. 
Scott's Philomythie (1616). _ (Halliwell.) 


IT. trans. 1. To go by; go past without stop- 
ping. 
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Some we vysyted and some we d by [by reason of) 
lacke of tyme, whiche I set not in ordre as they lye an 
stonde. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 46. 
There are so many things which make that [St. Augus- 
tine] a difficult Cape to pass that hardly any Man would 
try to doit, but atadistance. Dampier, Voyages, II. iii. 9. 
Time, as he us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil’d, and swift, and of a silken sound, 
Cowper, Task, iv. 211. 


2. To go over; cross: as, to pass a stream}; to 
pass the threshold. 


But inseeking to passe the Riuer Euphrates was drowned. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 281. 
To gem the seas was their intent. 
Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 300). 
The Northern Men said, It was their Bargain to have all 
the Spoil in every Place, after they had passed Trent. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 198. 


3. To issue or proceed from or through, as in 
utterance. 
Howe’er harsh language, 
Call’d on by your rough usage, pass’d my lips, 
In my heart I ever lov’d you. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 3. 
I will describe him to you, if I can, but don’t let it pass 
your lips. Walpole, Letters, IT. 444. 
But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save under pall with bearers. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


4. To undergo; go through; experience, as 
perils or hardships. 


She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 167. 


5. To undergo successfully, as an examination, 
inspection, or the like: as, to pass muster. 
All things among men of sense and condition should pass 
the censure, and have the protection, of the eye of reason. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
The analysis is necessary for the due estimate of his 
value as a historian; the writer who can such.an or- 
deal where it is possible to apply it may be trusted where 
it is not possible to apply it. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 80. 


6. To live or exist through; spend: used of 
time: as, to pass one’s time in idleness. 
O, I have pass’d a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. 
Shak., Rich. ITI., i. 4. 2. 
I had a message from Malim Soliman, that I must come 
to his house and pass the whole day with him. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 80. 
The hours we pass with happy prospects in view are 
more pleasing than those crowned with fruition. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 
In the midst of the service, a lady, who had passed the 
winter at London with her husband, entered the congre- 
gation. Addison, Spectator. 
7. To let go by without action or notice; take 
no notice of: as, to pass an affront. 
His tears, his oaths, his perjuries, I pass o’er: 
To think of them is a disease, 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 3. 
I wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pass that 


great and indisputable miracle, the cessation of oracles. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 29. 
I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. Dryden. 
8. To omit; leave out; skip; fail to pay: as, 
to pass a dividend. [U.S.]—9}+. To regard; 
consider; heed; care: usually with a negative: 
as, I pass not what they say. 
Nor the Utopians pass not how many of them they bring 
to destruction. 
Sir Τ, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 10. 
Whoe’er it be, I do not pass a pin; 
Alphonsus means his soldier for to be. 
Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
If a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at alle, 
nor Ἑ how he fashion his tale to his matter, who doubt- 
eth but he may in the lightest cause speake like a Pope, 
& in the granest matters prate like a parrat? 
FP m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 126. 


10. To do or finish doing; make an end of; ac- 
complish; finish. 
This night 
We'll pass the business. privately and well. 
Shak., Τ. of the 8., iv. 4. 57. 
This ceremony being pass’d, my Lord fell to Business. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 5. 


11, Tosurpass; exceed; transcend; excel: as, 
it passes belief or comprehension. 
He syngeth, daunceth, passynge any man 
That is or was, sith that the world bigan. 
; Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, Ἱ. 201. 
Hee dooth not onely farre passe the Historian, but for 
instructing is well nigh comparable to the Philosopher. 
Sir P, Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
A quiet life doth pass an empery. Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
The peace of God, which th all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ. 
Phil. iv. 7. 
War passes the power of all chemical solvents, breaking 
up the old adhesions and allowing the atoms of society 
to take a new order. Hmerson, Harvard Commemoration. 


12. To gain the acceptance or approval of; 
obtain the official or authoritative sanction of: 


pass 


as, the bill has passed the Senate.—13. To 
sanction; approve; enact; ratify; give legal 
effect to; allow or cause to become law: as, the 
Senate has passed the bill; a resolution has 
been passed; they passed a dividend of seven 
per cent. (that is, authorized the payment of 
such a dividend). 

The greatest matter passed was a proclamation against 


the spoile of Cahowes. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΙ. 140. 
It was in Requital that his Majesty passed the Petition 
of Right. Howell, Letters, I. v. 6. 


My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago? 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, Revival. 


14. To give expression to; utter; pronounce: 
as, to pass judgment on a person or an opinion. 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 


Which I have pass’d upon her. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 86. 


To pass a judgment upon Cures, and the good and evil 
practice of Physick, without doubt is one of the nicest 
things, even to Men of the Faculty. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p, 240. 

The Archbishop of York not only votes for Lord Gren- 
ville, but has passed upon him and his ecclesiastical pro- 
pensities a warm panegyric. 

Sydney Smith, To Countess Grey. 
15. To transfer or transmit from one person, 
place, or condition to another; deliver; com- 
municate; circulate; hand over: as, to pass 
title to property; to pass the bottle. 

What mean you by this, to call him King who hath 
passed his Kingdom over to his Son? 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 54. 


He brought an accounte which to them all amounted 
not to above 400li, for which he had passed bonds. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, Ρ. 232. 


Over blowing seas, 
Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West. 
Tennyson, Maud, xvii. 


16. To put into circulation; use as current 
money by paying or otherwise transferring to 
another: as, to pass a light coin; to pass coun- 
terfeit notes.—1'7. To discharge from the in- 
testinal canal; void, as bile, blood, ete.: as, to 
pass a tapeworm.—18. To cause to percolate 
or filter through: as, to pass a liquid through 
muslin or charcoal; to pass gas through water. 
—19}. To pierce; penetrate. 
From. strong Patroclus’ hand the jay'lin fled, 


And pass’d the groin of valiant Thrasymed. 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 567. 


20}. In fencing, to perform; execute. 


To see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 26. 
21. Naut., to fasten or secure or to use in fas- 
tening by taking a few turns, as of rope or small 
line around something: as, to pass a gasket, 
seizing, earing, ete.—22. To go beyond; ex- 
ceed; transgress. 


Trewely to take and treweliche to fygte, 
Ys the profession and the pure ordre that apendeth to 


kny3tes ; 
Who-so passeth that poynt ys apostata of knygthod. 
Piers Plowman (C), ii. 98. 


He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury. Cowper, Task, vi. 192. 


To be passed ont, to be considered, regarded, or heeded. 


It is made a matter of sport, a matter of nothing, a 
laughing matter, and a trifle not to be passed on, nor to be 
reformed. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1550. 


Topass away. (a) To spend; while away; waste. 
Lest she pass away the flower of herage. Ecclus. xlii. 9. 


Their design was to pass away the heat of the summer 
among the fresh breezes that rise from the river, and the 
eeable mixture of shades and fountains in which the 

whole country naturally abounds. . 
Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 


(bt) To transfer ; hand over into the possession of another ; 
alienate. 


When she [the cow] came to be past away in parte of 
paymente, after ye agreemente, she would be accepted but 
at 4li, 15s, Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 379. 


zo pass by. (a) To go past without visiting or making a 
alt. 


Corfu, the first Island of note that we past by, lyeth in 
the Ionian sea. Sandys, Travailes, p. 3. 


About six miles from Jerusalem we passed by the tents 
of the Arabs who were our conductors; here we ascended 
a hill to the south, from which we had a prospect of Sion. 

Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 34. 


(6) To overlook ; take no notice of ; excuse. 


However God may pass by single sinners in this world, 
yet, when a nation combines against him, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. Tillotson. 


Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 
D. Everett, Lines written for a School Declamation. 


(c) To neglect; disregard. 








pass 


Certain passages of Scripture we cannot, without injury 
to truth, pass by here in silence. 
1. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, 


To pass in. (a) To permit to enter: as, the doorkeeper 

usin. (6) To hand in or hand over: as, the com- 
mittee passed in their report.—To pass in one’s checks 
or chips, to hand over one’s checks to the dealer for settle- 
ment at the end of the game, as in gambling; hence, to 
come to one’s last account; die. See chipl, n.,6. (Slang, 
U. 8.|—To pass muster. See muster.—To pass off, to 
palm off ; put into circulation: as, to pass off a bad dollar. 
—To pass (anything or any one) off as or for, to pre- 
tend that anything, etc., is what it is given out for; reflex- 
ively, to pretend to be; assume the character or role of: 
as, he passed himself off as a bachelor. 


Whether in the 17th century an impostor... might 
not have passed himself off as a bishop. Macaulay. 


To pass on or upon, to impose fraudulently; put upon, 
as a trick. 
The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And passed it on her husband for a boy. F 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ix. 57. 
To pass one’s word, to make a formal promise or en- 
gagement. 
Father, thy word is pass’d ; man shall find grace. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 227. 
To pass over. (at) Tospend; exhaust. 
We will, with going up & downe, and wrangling & ex- 
postulating, pass over ye sommer before we will goe. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 57. 


(0) To disregard ; omit to notice. 
There are two exceptional churchesin Normandy which 


should not be passed over in silence. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 512. 


To pass publication. See publication.—To pass round 
the hat, See hatl1.—To pass the hail. See hatl'.—To 
pass the seals, to receive authentication by the affixing 
of the seal of state, as in the case of a patent for lands.— 
To pass the time of day, to salute or greet by some re- 
mark suitable to the time of day, the weather, etc.; ex- 
change greetings. [Colloq.] 


The police never try to turn me away; they’re very 
friendly ; they'll pass the time of day with me, or that, from 
knowing me so long in Oxford-street. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 489. 


* 3 

pass! (pas), η. [<ME. pas, pase, pace (see pace?) ; 
= F. passe, condition, = Sp. paso, pace, pas- 
sage, etc., = Pg. It. passo (= MD. D. pas = 
MLG. pas = G. pasz = Sw. pass = Dan. pas), a 
passage; partly from the verb pass, and partly 
identical with the orig. noun pace, ¢ L. passus, 
a step, pace, footstep, track, in ML. and Rom. 
also a passage, pass (narrow entrance or pas- 
sage), toll for passage, place, etc.: see pacel, n., 
and pass,v.] 1. A passage or way through 
which one may pass; especially, a narrow way; 
a defile in a mountain, or a depression in the 
erest of a range. It is through passes that communi- 
cation may be had from one slope of a mountain range to 
the other, or through which a road may be made or a 
path opened. The height of the passes in any range of 
mountains usually bears a rough relation to the average 
crest-height of the range. The pass-height of a range is, 
as compared with the crest-height, rarely as low as one 
to two, and is more often as three to four, or as five to six. 
N ος ος warre of the weghes, that waited his harme, [31ρ18- 


us| 
Past furth thurgh the pase with his proude knightes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18013. 


posts Man hit is a path of pees; ge, thorw the pas of Al- 
oun 
Pouerte myghte passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 

Pie s Plowman (C), xvii. 139. 


I perceived that the whole pass was guarded, and, wher- 
ever the road was a little wider or turned a corner round 
a rock or a clump of trees, there were other long guns 
peeping out from among the bushes. 

1. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 234. 


(0) A channel connecting a body of water with the sea; 
also, one of the channels in the delta of a river: as, the 
passes of the Mississippi. [Southern Ὁ. 8.] 


Chef Menteur, one of the watery threads of a tangled 
skein of passes between the lakes and the open Gulf. 
G. W. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 355. 


(c) In mining, an opening from the stopes through the 
attle down to the level below, through which the ore is 
allowed to descend into the cars or wheelbarrows for 
transportation to the shaft, to be raised to the surface. 
Also called mill. πο. 7 

2. State or condition; especially, a critical or 
embarrassing state or condition; conjuncture 
of affairs; crisis. 


We are glad to hear the Business is brought to so good 
a Pass, and that the Capitulations are so honourable. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 33. 


Nothing were the Clergy, but at the same pass, or rather 
worse, then when the Saxons came first in. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

But now the World is come to another Pass, and we all 
love to live at Ease, and shun Painstaking. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 194. 


Still the darkness increased, till it reach’d such a pass 
That the sextoness hasten’d to turn on the gas. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 43. 


8. In a rolling-mill: (a) The aperture formed 


by corresponding grooves in the rolls. This ap- 
erture has the form which is to be given to the bar in sec- 
tion, whether it be that of a rail, a tire, an angle-iron, a T- 
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—4, Permission or license to pass; a permit 
or written authority to come or go; a ticket or 
writing giving one free admission or transit: 
as, a pass to the theater; a railway pass; also 
often, by abbreviation, a passport. 

Who would not send each year blank passes o’er, 


Rather than keep such strangers from our shore? 
Hughes, Tofts and Margaretta. 


The next step was to get a free pass to Washington, for 
Τά no desire to waste my substance on railroad compa- 
nies. I. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 7. 
5. In fencing, a thrust; a lunge. 

In a dozen passes between yourself and him, he shall not 
exceed you three hits. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 173. 
6+. A sally of wit; a jest. 

“Steal by line and level” isan excellent pass of pate. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 244. 
7. A passing of the hand over or along any- 
thing; a manipulation of a mesmerist. 

Z’s passes or personal contact may very probably have 
no effect whatever. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 252. 
8. Successful or satisfactory issue from an ex- 
amination, inspection, or other test; particu- 
larly, in a university, a degree or certificate ob- 
tained without honors. 

The good news of the pass will be a set-off against the 


few small debts. 
Collegian’s Guide, p. 254. (College Words and Customs, ) 


9+. Stretch; extent. 
All the passe of Lancasshyre 
He went both ferre and nere. 
Lytell Gestz of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 106). 
10}. Branch; division. 

The speces of this paas shullen be moore largely in hir 
chapitres folwynge declared. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
11. Asimple sort of fishway, consisting of a 
sloping trough, chiefly used on low dams.—12. 
A frame on which the stones or voussoirs rest 
in the construction of an arch; a centering. 
[ Prov. Eng. ]—Pass examination. See examination. 

pas3? (pas),. [=Sp. pasa = Pg. passa,< ML. 
passa, raisin, raisin wine, also passa uva, in L. 
uva passa, usually plural, we passe, ‘dried 
grapes,’ that is, raisins, passa being fem. pp. 
of pandere, spread out.) A kind of raisin- 
wine. 

Nowe passe is made, that Affrike useth make, 
Afore vyndage. 

Palladius, Musbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 204, 
pass, An abbreviation of passive and passus. 
passable (pas’a-bl), a. [ς1. passable= Sp. pa- 

sable = Pg. passavel = It. passabile,< ML. pes- 
sabilis, that may be passed (found in sense 
‘that must be passed or accepted’), « passare, 
pass: see pass, v.] 1. Capable of being passed, 
traveled, navigated, traversed, penetrated, or 
the like: as, the roads are not passable; the 
stream is passable in boats. 

I went to view how St. Martin’s Lane might be made 
more passable into ye Strand. Evelyn, Diary, May 14, 1662. 
2. That may be passed from hand to hand as 
a thing of value; current; receivable: as, bills 
passable in lieu of coin. 

Go back; the virtue of your name 

Is not here passable. Shak., Cor., v. 2. 13. 

I’ve seen folks that had to rub the silver off a thrip to 
tell whether it was passable or not. 

The Century, XXXVIITI. 912. 
38. Such as may be allowed to pass; allowable; 
admissible; tolerable; reaching or just rising 
above mediocrity. 

Many a man of passable information, at the present day, 
reads scarcely anything but reviews; and before long a 


man of erudition will be little better than a mere walking 
catalogue. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 168. 


There are many pages of passable rhyme, with here and 
there a quaintness, a fragrance, and here and there a 
thought. The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 445. 

passableness (pis’a-bl-nes), η. The state or 
quality of being passable, in any of the senses 
of that word. 

passably (pas’a-bli), adv. 
ately. 

Other Towns are passably rich, and stored with Ship- 
ping ; but not one very poor. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 

passacaglia (pis-a-kil’yii), mn. 1. An old 
dance of Italian or Spanish origin, resembling 
the chaconne.—2, Music for such a dance, or 
in its rhythm, which is triple and slow. A passa- 
caglia is regularly constructed upon a perpetually recur- 


ring theme, usually in the form of a ground-bass, It isa 
frequent component of the old suite, and a favorite form 


Tolerably; moder- 


yx of organ-music. Compare chaconne. Also passacaglio. 


passade (pa-sad’), ». [Formerly also passado 
(after Sp.), passato (after It.); < F. passade = 
Sp. pasada = Pg. passada = It. passata, a pass 


or I-beam, a half-round, etc. (b) A single passage of or thrust in fencing, ς ML. passata, a pass, pas- 


a plate or bar between the rolls. 2. H. Knight. 


sage, « passare, pass: see pass, v.] 14. In fen- 


passadot (pa-sa’do), η. 


passage (pas’aj), 7”. 


passage 
cing, a lunge forward with a sword, one foot 
being advanced at the same time. 
Come, sir, your passado. Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 88. 
The best practised gallants of the time name it the pas- 
sado; a most desperate thrust, believe it. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
2. In the manége, a turn or course of the horse 
backward or forward on the same ground. 
[A var. of passade, as 
see passade.] Same as passade. 
[< ME, passage, < OF. pas- 
sage, Β'. passage = Sp. pasaje = Pg. passagem 
= It. passaggio, < ML. passaticum, right of pas- 
sage, also, after Rom., passagium, passage, right 
of passage, toll for passage, a pass, way, road, 
canal, etc., < passare, pass: see pass, v.] 1. 
A passing or moving from one place or state to 
another; movement, transit, or transference 
from point to point, place to place, state to 
state, hand to hand, ete.; a moving or going by, 
over, along, or through: as, the passage of a ship 
or of a bird; the passage of something through a 
tube or a sieve; the passage of the sunlight 
through the clouds. 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
Keats, Sonnets, xiv. 
2. A journey in some conveyance, especially a 
ship; a voyage. | 
God send you a good Passage to Holland. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 14. 


We hada very good Passage also about the Cape of Good 
Hope, where we had fair clear Weather. 


Dampier, Voyages, II. iii. 4. 
3. A way or course through or by which a per- 
son or thing may pass; a path or way by which 
transit may be effected; means of entrance, 
exit, or transit; an avenue, channel, or path 
leading from one place to another, such as a nar- 
row street or lane, an ulley, a pass over a moun- 
tain or a ford over a river, a channel, a strait 
connecting two bodies of water, a ferry, etc.: 
as, the passages of Jordan (Judges xii. 6); the 
Gilolo passage in the Malay archipelago; the 
air-passages of the body. 
The first Citee that these kynges stuffed was Nauntes 
in breteyne, that was towarde Cornewaile, for it was a pas- 


sage ther the Saxons repeired moste, 
Merlin (E. EB. T. 8.), ii. 176. 


The kyng had so stopped the passages that nether vyt- 
ayll nor succour could by any way be conueighed to them. 
Hall, hen. ΤΥ., quoted in \\ right’s Bible Word-book, 
{p. 452, 
There are in Venice thirteen ferries or passages. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 210. 
From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell. 
Milton, P. L., x. 304. 
Specifically—4. (a) An avenue or alley lead- 
ing to the various divisions or apartments in a 
building; a gallery or corridor; a hall. 
At the West end of this glorious Councell hall. . . there 
is a passage into another most stately roome. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 257. 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 
Gray, A Long Story. 
The servant led me through a passage into a room with 
a fire, where she left me alone, 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, v. 


(b) In some European cities, a section of a pub- 
le street, or a short independent street, roofed 
in with glass, having shops on both sides, and 
usually or always closed to vehicles: as, the 
Passage du Havre in Paris.—5. Passage-money; 
fare; ferriage; toll; price paid for passing or 
for being carried between two points or places. 
This seven yere and more he hath used this waye, 
Yet was he never so curteyse a potter 


As one peny passage to paye. 

Playe of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 425). 
The citizens of Hereford fined, in the second year of 
Henry III., in a hundred marks and two amen to have 
the king’s charter. . . that they might be quit through- 
out England of toll and lastage, of passage, pontage, and 
stallage, and of leve, and danegeld, and gaywite, and all 

other customs and exactions. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 26. 


6. Liberty or power of passing; access; entry 
or exit.— 7+. Currency; reception. 
Goo, litle book, god sende the good passage ; 


Chese wele thi way, be symple of manere. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 80. 


I would render this treatise intelligible to every rational 
man, however little versed in scholastic learning, among 
whom I expect it will have a fairer passage than among 
those deeply imbued with other principles. Sir K. Digby. 
8. That which passes or takes place, or has 

assed or taken place; incident; occurrence; 

appening; episode; event; doing; matter; 
affair; transaction. 


if Sp.: 
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passage 


Ourself and our own soul, that have beheld 
Your vile and most lascivious passages. 

L. Machin, Dumb Knight, v. (Nares.) 

Thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
¥or the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my een ony Te 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 8. 


[Powell] set saile for the Summer Isles; where safely 
arriuing, hee declared the whole passage to the Gouernour, 
lest some other in telling might make it worse. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 11. 139. 

One pleasant passage happened, which was acted by the 
Indians. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 165, 

There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore, 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

Truth is our only armor in all ages of life and death. 

merson, Conduct of Life. 


9. A part of a writing or speech concerning a 
particular occurrence, matter, or point; a para- 
aph orclause. (a) A verse, chapter, section, or other 
ivision or part.of a book or text: as, a passage of Scrip- 
ture; select passages from the poets. 
Every particular Master in this Art has his favorite Pas- 
sages in an Author. Addison, Spectator, No. 262. 
Hard at it, with concordance and examination of paral- 
lel passages, he goes early next morning. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 340. 
(0) A part of aconversation; aspeech; aremark ; astate- 
ment; an expression. 
I would not be partiall to either, but deliver ye truth in 
all, and, as nere as I can, in their owne words and passages. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 307. 
One of the assistants using some pathetical passages of 
the loss of such a governour in a time of such danger as 
did hang over us from the Indians and French, the gov- 
ernour brake forth into tears. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 247. 
(c) In music: (1) A phrase or other definite division of a 
piece. (2) A figure. (3) A scale-like or arpeggiated group 
or series of tones introduced as an embellishment; arun, 
roulade, or flourish intended for display. (4) A modula- 


tion. 
A little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


10. A pass or encounter: as, a passage at arms. 


Never Fortune 
Did play a subtler game; the conquer’d triumphs, 
The victor has the loss; yet in the passage 
The gods have been most equal. 
Fletcher (and another), ''wo Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 


11. The act of passing, enacting, or rendering 
valid; approval, sanction, or enactment; au- 
thoritative adoption and enactment, as of a 
parliamentary motion, measure, or bill: as, the 
passage of the bill through the House was ac- 
complished with difficulty.—12}. A passing 
away; departure; death. 
So shalt thou lead 
Safest thy life, and best prepared endure 
Thy mortal passaye when it comes. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 366, 
13. In falconry, the line taken by herons in the 
breeding season over any region on their way 
to and from the heronry. Lncyc. Brit., IX. 7. 
—14}. An old game played by two persons with 
three dice. ‘The caster throws continually till he has 
thrown doublets under ten, and then he is out and loses, 
or doublets above ten and then he passes and wins.” Com- 
pleat Gamester, p. 67.. (Halliwell.) 
Learn to play at primero and passage. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i, 1. 
Alveolar passages. See alveolar.—Beds of passage, 
πρ ., beds which lie between other groups of strata, and 
ibit conditions, ei'her of lithological structure or of 
fossil contents, indicating a gradual transition from the 
character of the underlying to that of the overlying group. 
‘—Bird of passage. See bird! and migration.—In pas- 
Sage, in passing; cursorily; transitorily. 
_ These fundamental knowledges have been studied but 
in passage. Bacon. 
es a wre ee ees 
no es sage. See the adjectives.— Passage 
hawk, in tone See hawk. rea 


Encyc. Brit., 1X. 7.— * 


Passage oi arms, (a) Originally, a feat of arms at the 
ee of a ford, gorge, or bridge; especially, the defend- 

g of the passage by a champion or the forcing of it by 
an assailant., Hence —(b) Any feat of arms, especially one 
deliberately brought about as a feat of PON Se8. (c) Any 
quarrel, especially one of words; as, there was a grand 
‘passage of arms between them. [Colloq.]—Pedal pas- 
sage. See pedal.—To make a passage. (a) To mi- 
grate, as whales, from one feeding-ground to another. 
(b) To make an outward or a home trip, as a vessel, as dis- 
ere from cruising about.=Syn. 3. Path, Pass, etc. 
See way. 


passage (pas’aj), v. 7.; pret. and pp. passaged, 
p r. passaging. [< Ε'. passager; from the noun. | 
. To pass or cross. 
Beauclerk . . . passaged to Lady Davenant. 
Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xvii, 
2. To walk sidewise: said of a saddle-horse. 
See the quotation. 
Instruction in Dassaging, i. e. walking sideways on a 
eg on t 


pressure by the rider’s he side opposite to that to- 
wards which the horse is required to ane 


Encyc. Brit,, XII. 191. 


passage-board (pas’aj-bdrd), n. 


passage-money (pas’aj-mun’i), η. 


passageway (pas’aj-wa), n. 


passancet, η. 
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In organ- 
building, a board placed between the parts of an 
organ so as to make them accessible for tuning, 
repairs, ete. 

The charge 
made for the conveyance of a passenger in a 
ship or other vessel; fare. 


passager]t, Λ. An obsolete form of passenger. 
passager?+ (pas’a-jér), η. 
passagéret (pa-sa-zhar’), n. 


Same as passagere. 

[< F. passageére, 

fem. of passager, passenger: see passenger. ] 

A cluster of curls or loose locks of hair on the 

temple: astyle of dressing women’s hair in the 

early part of the eighteenth century. 

1. A passage; 8 
road, avenue, path, or way affording means of 
communication; avenue of entrance or exit; 
street, alley, gallery, or corridor. 

The line of guards and constables kept the passageways 
open, so that carriages were freer to move out at a rapid 
pace than when they actually reached some of the regular 
thoroughfares of the city. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 44. 
2. Ahall. [U.8.] 

Meanwhile, there was a step in the passageway, above 
stairs. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 

passaging (pas’aj-ing), π. [< passage, n., + 
-ingl.} 1. A pass; an encounter; a passage. 

They answer and provoke each other’s song 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, 
Coleridge, The Nightingale. 
2. Inthe manége, a sidewise forward movement. 

Passalide (pa-sal’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., ς Passalus 
+ -idz.] A family of Coleoptera named from 
the genus Passalus by MacLeay in 1819. By most 


modern entomologists they are consolidated with the Lu- 
canidz. Also Passalida (Leach, 1815). 

Passalorhynchite (pas’a-lo-ring’kit),”. [< Gr. 
πάσσαλος,α peg, a gag, + ῥύγχος, snout, muzzle. | 
A member of a sect in the early church, said to 
have been Montanists, who observed a perpet- 
ual silence, in literal obedience to Ps. exli. 3. 
Also Pattalorhynchian. 

Passalus (pas’a-lus), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 
1793), < Gr. πάσσαλος, a peg, gag.] 1. A genus 
of lamellicorn beetles of the family Lucanida, 
with a large corneous ligula contained in an 
emargination of the mentum. About 100 species 
are known, mainly tropical. The only one in the United 
States is P. cornutus, a large shining flat beetle, having 
the elytra striate and the head armed with a short hook. 
It is commonly found about the roots of decayed stumps, 
and is known as the horned passalus, 


2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 

under horn-bug. 
passa-measuret,”. [Also accom. passing-mea- 

sure; accom. forms of passamezzo,q.v.]| Same 
as passamezzo. 
I can dance nothing but ill-favouredly, 
A strain or two of passa-measures galliard ! 
Middleton, More Lissemblers besides Women, v. 1. 
passamentt, .andv. An obsolete form of 
passement, 
passamezzo (pas-si-med’z0),n. [It., < passare, 
pass, + mezzo, middle. According to Riemann, 
the term refers to the alla breve stroke through 

the musical time-signature, @, called passa a 

mezzo, and hence denoting simply a dance in 

quick time.] An old Italian dance, or the music 

for such a dance: probably the same as pavin, 

but often confused with passepied. It is known 

in English as passa-measure, passy-measure, 

passing-measure, ete. Also spelled passemezzo. 
[ς OF. *passance,< passant, pass- 
ing: see passant.] A journey. 

Thus passed they their passance, and wore out the 
weerie way with these pleasant discourses and prettie 
posies. Saker, Narbonas (1580), i. 131. (Halliweil.) 
passant (pas’ant),a.and η. [< ME. passant, < 

OF. passant, F. passant = Sp. pasante = Pg. It. 

passante, ς ML. passan(t-)s, ppr. of passare, 

pass: see pass,v.] I. a. 1. Walking: walk- 
ing leisurely: in heraldry, said of a beast used 
as a bearing. 


See cut 


See cut under counterchangcd. 


He them espying gan him selfe prepare, 
And on his arme addresse his goodly shield, 
That bore a Lion passant in a golden field. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., IIT. i. 4. 
Put the case she should be passant when you enter, as 
thus ; you are to frame your gait thereafter. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 3. 
2+. Current. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 
—3}. Passing; transitory. 
The memory of these should quickly fade 
For pleasure’s stream 
s like a dream, 


Passant and fleet, as is a shade). 
Webster, Odes (Works, ed. Hazlitt, IIT. 267). 


The beast is always understood passée, α. 
to hold the head straight and to look forward. passegarde (pas’giird), n. 


passel 


4+. Cursory; careless; without deliberation or 
reflection. 

What a severe judgment all our actions (even our pas- 
sant words and our secret thoughts) must hereafter un- 
dergo! Barrow, Sermons, 11. xvi. 
5+. Surpassing; excelling. 

A passant name. Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, Ἱ. 1249. 


Passant gardens, in her., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking out from the escutcheon: said of a 
beast used as a bearing. See cut under gardant.— Pas- 
sant rampant, in her., walking, with the dexter paw 
raised into a horizontal or nearly horizontal position.— 
Passant regardant, in her., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking behind him: said of a beast used as a 
bearing. See cut under regardant.— Passant repassant, 
in her., same as counter-passant. 


II, ». 1. One who passes or passes through 
or over. [Rare.] 

Aconstant stream of [Huguenot]refugees passed through 
the town [Dover, ingland]. . . . Amongst the passants ap- 
pears the name of ‘‘sSeverin Durfy,” probably a relative of 
the celebrated wit and song-writer Tom D’Urfey. 

Athenzum, No. 3247, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 89. 
2. An open hem furnishing a sort of tube, 
through which a cord or ribbon can be passed. 
passaree (pas-a-ré’), π. [Origin not ascertain- 
ed.] Naut., a tackle to spread the clues of a 
foresail when sailing large or before the wind. 
Admiral Smyth. 
passaree (pas-a-ré’), v.t. [< passaree,n.] To 
extend (the foot of the foresail of a square- 
rigged vessel) by hauling its clue out to an eye 
on the lower studdingsail-boom. 

With stun’sails both sides, passaree the foresail, by 
means of a rope on each side, secured to the clew of the 
foresail, and rove through a bull’s-eye on the lower boom. 

Luce, Seamanship, Ῥ. 445. 
passatat (pa-sii’ tii), . [It.: see passade.] Same 
as passade, 1. 
You may with much sodainenesse make a passata with 
your left foote. Practise of the Duello (1505), K 2. (Nares.) 
pass-bankt (pas’bangk), η. The bank or fund 
in the old game of passage. Halliwell. 
pass-book (pas’buk), ». 1. A bookin whicha 
merchant or trader makes an entry of goods 
sold on eredit to a customer, for the informa- 
tion of the customer.—2. A bank-book. 
pass-box (pas’boks), ». A wooden box used to 
convey cartridges from the ammunition-chest 
or magazine to a gun, when they are too heavy 
to be carried in the gunner’s haversack. 
pass-by (pas’bi), η. 1. The act of passing by. 
[ Rare. ] 


Thus we see the face of truth, but as we do one another’s, 

when we walk the streets, in a careless pass-by. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, vii. 

2. In coal-mining, a siding on which the tubs 
pass each other underground. [Eng.] 

pass-check (pas’chek), π. <A ticket of admis- 
sion to a place of entertainment; specifically, 
a ticket given to a person leaving during an 
entertainment, entitling to readmission. 

passet, η. A variant of pasch. 

passé (pa-sa’),”. [F., passé, mase., passée, fem. 
pp. of passer, pass: see pass,v.] In embroidery, 
same as tambour-work. 

passé, passée (pa-sa’), a. [Τ., pp., m. and f. 
respectively, of passer: see pass, v.] Past; out 
of use; faded; specifically, as said of persons, 
past the heyday of life. 

She might have arrived at that age at which one in- 
tends to stop for the next ten years, but even a French- 
man would not have called her pass e—that is, for a 
widow. lor a spinster, it would have been different. 

Bulwer, My Novel, v. & 
passed (past, pis’ed), p.a. 11. Past. 
Give ear vnto me, & I will relate 
A true sad story of my passed fate. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 188. 
2. Having passed an examination for promo- 
tion, and awaiting a vacancy in the senior grade: 
as, a passed assistant surgeon in the United 
States navy; a passed assis- 
tant engineer.— Passed mas- 
ter. See masterl. 
See passé. 


[F., < passer, pass, + garde, 
guard.] In medieval armor, 
a ridge or projecting piece 
on the pauldrons or shoul- 
derpieces, to ward off the 
blow of the lance. They 
first appear in the time of 
Henry VI. Also pasgarde, 
pass-guard. 





Pauldron, with Passe- 
garde a. 


passel (pas’el), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 


of parcel. 

As soon as that may ples yow to send me passels of costes 
and expences ge bere and pay for the said causez, I will 
truely content yow hit of the same, Paston Letters, 11. 332. 








passement 


passement (pas’ment),». [Formerly passemen 
and passament; < ME. passement = D. passement 
= MLG. pasement = G. posament, < OF. (and F.) 
passement, lace, a lacing; appar. for *passeman 
= Pr. passamen = It. passamano, < Sp. passa- 
mano, now pasamano (= Pg. passamanes), a rail- 
ing, balustrade, gangway, edging for clothes, 
dim, passamanillo, narrow lace, small twist; ap- 
par.< passar, now pasar, pass, + mano, hand (see 
pass, v., and main®) (‘‘por que pasamos por el 
la mano,” because we pass the hand along the 
railing). In another view the F. passement, 
lace, is identical with passement, a passing, ¢ 
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4316 
Cabin passenger. See cabin.— Passenger cases, two 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 1849, hold- 


ing State laws imposing taxes upon immigration to be void, 
—Passenger falcon, the peregrine—Steerage pas- 
senger. See steerage, 


passenger-car (pas’en-jér-kir), n. Α car for 
carrying passengers on a railroad; specifically, 
an ordinary car for day travel, as distinguished 
pe sleeping-car or drawing-room car, ete. 
[Ὀ. 8.] 

passenger-elevator (pas’en-jér-el’6-va-tor), n. 
An elevator or lift for persons. [U.8.] 

passenger-engine (pas’en-jér-en’jin), m. A lo- 
comotive engine constructed specially for pas- 
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Passeres 


the same source.] 1. A dance said to have 
originated in Brittany, resem»ling the minuet, 
but much quicker. It was introduced into Paris by 
street dancers in 1587, and into the ballet during the reign 
of Louis XIV., and was often brought into the suite by the 
great composers of that time, both French and German. 
It was a favorite dance at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and remained in vogue until the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
2. Musie for such a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which was triple and quick. 
Also paspy. ; 
passer! (pas’ér),. [< pass + -erl.] 1. One 
who passes, in any sense of that word.—-2, A 





1, headlight; 2, front end; 3, signal-lamp; 4, spark-pipe; 5, smoke- 
stack ; 6, pilot; 7, pilot draw-bar; 8, steam-chest; 9, cylinder ; το, oil- 
pipe; 11, cylinder-cock; #2, engine-truck; 13, bell; 14, sand-box; 
15, Sand-pipe; 16, jacket; 17, valve-stem ; 18, guide-cup; 1ο, cross- 

ead; 20, guides; 21, link; 22, rocker-arm; 23, injector-check; 24, 


passer, pass: see pass, υ.] 1. Lace.—2. A 
decorative edging or trimming, especially a 
gimp or braid. 
Passeménts of gold vpon the stuffe of a Princely garment. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 115. 
passement (pas’ment), v. t. [ς passement, n.] 
To deck with passement or lace; hence, to or- 
nament the exterior of. 
Ashamed to be seene among these who are passemented 
with gold. Boyd; Last Battell, p. 620, 
passementerie (pas-men-te-ré’), n. [I"., < passe- 
ment, lace: see passement.| Edgings and trim- 
mings in genera especially those made of 
gimp, braid, or the like: often made with jet 
or metal beads: as, jet passementerie; plain 
passementerie (that is, without beading). See 
passement. 
passemezzo, η. See passamezzo. 
passenger (pas’en-jér), m. [Early mod. E. also 
κ passinger, earlier passager (the n being inserted 
as in messenger, porringer, ete.); <OF. passagier, 
¥. passager (Sp. pasajero = Pg. passageiro = It. 
passegiero, passegiere), < passage, passage: see 
passage.| 1. One who passes oris on his way; 
a passer-by; a wayfarer; a traveler. 
A noble but unfortunate gentleman, 
Cropt by her hand, as some rude passenger 


Doth plucke the tender roses in the budde! 
Marston, Insatiate Countesse, v. 


It is a River apt to swell much upon suddain Rains, in 
which case, precipitating it’s self from the Mountains with 
great rapidity, it has been fatal to many a Passenger. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 43. 


Shopkeepers may sit and ask, ‘What do you lack?” when 
the passengers may very well reply, “What do you lack 
yourselves?” The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 86). 


2. One who travels in a public conveyance; es- 
pecially, one who travels in such a conveyance 
by virtue of a contract express or implied with 
the carrier, as the payment of fare, or some- 
thing accepted as an equivalent therefor. 


There are... ferries or passages, . . . where passengers 
may be transported ina Gondola. Coryat, Crudities, I. 210. 


In this year, 1657, in the month of November, Mr. Gar- 
ret set sail on a voyage for England, from Boston ; in whose 
ship, amongst many considerable passengers, there went 
Mr. Thomas Mayhew. 

Ν. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 274. 


All the passengers, except a very fat lady on the back 
seat, had alighted. Hawthorne, Sketches from Memory. 


8+. A bird of passage; a casual visitor. 


Sometimes are also seene Falcons and Iar-falcons, Os- 
raies, a bird like a Hobby, but because they come sel- 

.. they are held but as passengers. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 115. 


41. A passage-boat. 


In Pocchorrosa, he is assigned to leaue fyftie men with 
the lyghtest shyp which maye bee a passinger betwene 
them ; that, lyke as we vse poste horses by lande, so may 
they, by this currant shippe, in short space, certifie the 
Lieuetenaunt and th{e] inhabitours of Dariena of suche 
thynges as shall chaunce. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 163). 


He... tookethe sea in a passager, and arriued at Calais. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 69, 


Passenger-engine. 
injector; 25, driver-spring ; 26, back driving-axle; 27, driving-wheel 
brake; 28, steam-dome; 29, whistle; 30, cab; 31, throttle-lever; 
32, boiler-head; 33, gage-cocks; 34, donkey-pump; 35, reach-rod; 
36, equalizer; 37, reverse-lever; 38, auxiliary reservoir; 39, main 
air-reservoir; 40, back driving-wheel; 41, tront driving-wheel; 


It has two or three driving- 
See locomotive. 


senger traffic. 
wheels on each side. 


passenger-locomotive (pas’en-jér-16-k6-m0’- 
tiv), η. Same as passenger-engine. 

ο πο (pas’en-jér-pij’on), n. ‘The 
common wild pigeon of the United States, 





Passenger-pigeon (Zctoptstes migratorius). 


Ectopistes migratorius: so called from its very 
extensive wanderings in search of food. See 
Ectopistes. 

passenger-ship (pas’en-jér-ship), n. A ship 
which carries passengers. 

passenger-train (pas’en-jér-tran), ». A rail- 
way-train for the conveyance of passengers, as 
distinguished from a freight- or goods-train, oil- 
train, coal-train, ete. 

passe-partout (pas-piir-té’), n. [F., a master- 
key, also a passe-partout in engraving, etc., for- 
merly also a resolute fellow; « passer, pass, go 
(see pass, v.), + partout, everywhere, < par (< L. 
per, through) + tout, < L. totus, all: see total. ] 
1. That by means of which one can pass any- 
where; a master-key; a latch-key.—2, In en- 
graving, an engraved plate or block forming 
an ornamental border around an aperture into 
which the engraved portrait or picture may be 
inserted; also, a typographical frame or or- 
namental border about a page, ete.: a French 
use.—3. A picture-frame consisting usually 
of a pasteboard back and a piece of glass, be- 
tween which a drawing or engraving is placed, 
often with a plain or ornamented mat between 
it and the glass, the whole being held in posi- 
tion by means of strips of paper pasted over 
the edges. 


There were engravings and photographs in passe-partout 
frames, that journeyed with her safely in the bottoms of 
her trunks. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vi. 


passepied (pas’pya), 7. 


pied, < L. pes (ped-) = E. foot. Cf. paspy, from 


Passerella (pas-e-rel’i), 7. 


[F., « passer, pass, + Passeres (pas’e-réz), η. pl. 


42, cab bracket; 43, crank-pins; 44, fire-door; 45, steam-gage; 
46, sight feed-lubricator; 47, steam heat-reducing valve ; 48, driving- 
wheel tire; 49, auxiliary air-reservoir. a, cylinder (same as 
No. 9); 4, exhaust-passage; c, steam-pipe; ἆ exhaust-pipe; ε, 
smoke-arch, 


drill used in cutlery to make holes to receive 
little ornamental studs of gold orsilver. It has 
a stop to prevent the point of the drill from 
Bepsang the handle beyond the required 
epth.— 3. A gimlet. [Prov. Eng.] 


Passer? (pas’ér), n. [L.,asparrow.] A genus 


of fringilliform or conirostral oscine passerine 
birds, founded by Brisson in 1760, typically rep- 
resenting the family Fringillidz, and a repre- 





European House-sparrow (Passer domesticus). 


sentative example of the Oscines or normal Pas- 


Seres. The name lapsed, or was used with little dis- 
crimination, for a century, but is now in nearly universal 
use for that genus of finches which contains the common 
European or so-called English sparrow (P. domesticus), the 
European tree-sparrow (P. montanus), and several other 
closely related species. ‘The two species named are both 
naturalized in the United States. See sparrow and house- 
sparrow, 
passer-by (pas’ér-bi’), n. 
ornear. Also by-passer. 
In an undertone, as if he were afraid a passer-by might 
hear him. Disraeli, Sybil, iv. 1. 


Passerculus (pa-sér’ki-lus), x [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1838), < L. passerculus, a little sparrow, 
dim. of passer, a sparrow : see Passer2.] A genus 
of American fringilline birds, embracing many 
of the commonest sparrows of the United States, 
of fully streaked coloration, with yellow onthe 
bend of the wings, slender bill, short and nar- 
row unmarked tail, and pointed wings with 
elongatedinner secondaries. Thecommonsavanna- 
ολη is P. savanna, and there are several others. 


ey are ground-sparrows, and especially abound in low 
moist localities. 


One who passes by 


[NL. (Swainson, 
1837), dim. of L. passer, a sparrow: see Passer2. ] 
A genus of large handsome fox-colored fringil- 
line birds of North America, having enlarged 


feet; the fox-sparrows. P. iliaca abounds in shrub- 
bery in most parts of eastern North America, and several 
other species or varieties are found in the west. See foz- 


sparrow. 
Passerelline (pas’e-re-li’né), n. pl. [NL. (S. 


F, Baird, 1858), « Passerella + -inz.] <A sub- 
family of Fringillidz, named from the genus 
Passerella, having no definable characters. 

[NL., pl. of L. pas- 


ser, sparrow: see Passer2.)] An order of the 
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Passeres 


class Aves, typified by the genus Passer, com- 
prehending more than half of all birds. It has 
about the taxonomic or classificatory value of groups called 
families in departments of zodlogy other than ornithol- 
ogy. Itcorresponds inexactly to Jnsessores in some of the 
uses of this word, and exactly to the Cuvierian Passering as 
emended by Blyth; also to the Afgithognathe of Huxley. 
It consists of the Oscines (Miiller) and Clamatores of Caba- 
nis. Withsome exceptions, these birds(numbering upward 
of 5,000 species) have the following characters, They are 
anomalogonatous, having no ambiens muscle nor acces- 
sory femorocaudal. The femorocaudal and semitendi- 
nosus muscles are present, as is usually also the accessory 
semitendinosus. ‘The flexor longus hallucis, the muscle 
which bends the hind toe, is separated from the flexor 
longus digitorum, which bends the other toes collectively ; 
and the hind toe is inserted low down, or is perfectly in- 
cumbent. The result of this is that the feet are perfect- 
ly fitted for grasping slender supports, and the birds are 
thus typically insessorial. Furthermore, the toes are al- 
ways 4, 3in front and 1 behind (except in Cholornis); none 
are versatile from their normal position, and the ratio of 
their phalanges is always 2, 3, 4, 5, counting from the first 
to the fourth digit. As to the means of flight, of which 
no Passeres are deprived, the sternum has with few ex- 
ceptions a particular conformation, being notched on each 
side behind, manubriated, and provided with prominent 
costal processes; the tensor patagii brevis has a special 
mode of insertion; the primaries are either 10 or 9 in 
number, the secondaries are more than 6, and the greater 
coverts are not more than half as long as the secondaries. 
The tail has 12 rectrices(with few exceptions). The palate 
is exgithognathous; the covering of the bill is hard, with 
a cere or other soft membrane, and the nostrils do not 
openly communicate; the oil-gland is nude; the ceca 
are 2 in number; and the carotid is single and sinistral. 
Passeres are altricial and psilopzdic, the young being 
born helpless and naked. In most birds of this order 
the lower larynx, or syrinx, is highly developed as a 
musical organ, and according to this character Passeres 
are divisible into 2 primary groups— Oscines or Acromy- 
odi, and Clamatores or Mesomyodi. The division of Pas- 
seres, however, has severely exercised alike the erudition 
and the ingenuity of the systematists, and no proposed 
method is fully accepted. The prime division by Garrod 
and Forbes, into Hleutherodactyli and Desmodactyli, is 
superfluous, since those alleged Passeres which are desmo- 
dactylous are not Passeres. Elimination of these obtru- 
sive terms leaves the prime division as before, into Acro- 
myodi and Mesomyodi. In 1874 Wallace divided Passeres 
upon external characters into 4 series: (1) turdoid, with 
21 families ; (2) tanagroid, with 10 families; (3) sturnoid, 
with 4 families; (4) formicariotd, with 10 families: 45 in 
all—an arrangement requiring some modification upon 
anatomical grounds. The mesomyodian Passeres are either 
(1) heteromerous, as the families Cotingid# and Pipridz 
or they are (2) homceomerous, The latter are either (1 
pe Soe Pig as the Tyrannida, Pittidz, Philepittide, 
and Xenicidz, or they are (2) tracheophonous, as the Fur- 
nartiidz, Pteroptochidz#, Dendrocolaptide, and Formicari- 
idz. With few exceptions, mesomyodian Passeres are 
American, and nearly all of these (all but a few 7'yran- 
nid) are Central and South American. As to the acro- 
myodian Passeres, they are either abnormal or normal. 
The abnormal Passeres are only two Australian families, 
Menuridz and Atrichiidz, together called Pseudoscines. 
The rest are Oscines proper, some 4,700 species in all, so 
closely related that they scarcely represent a group of 
higher rank than the average “ family” recognized by or- 
nithologists. They are three of Wallace’s four series (tur- 
doid, tanagroid, and sturnoid), and are separated by Sun- 
devall into Cichlomorphe, Conirostres, Coliomorphe, Certhi- 
omorphe, Cinnyrimorphe, and Chelidonomorphe. Sclater 
has six similar divisions, though in different order and 
under other names: Dentirostres, Latirostres, Curvirostres, 
Tenuirostres, Conirostres, and Cultrirostres. These groups 
may be thus explained or illustrated : (1) Cichlomorphe or 
Dentirostres, thrushes, warblers, flycatchers, shrikes, etc, ; 
(2) Coliomorphe or Cultrirostres, crows, jays, tits, etc. ; (3 
Conirostres, finches, buntings, sparrows, tanagers, ete. ; (4 
Cinnyrimorphe or Tenuirostres, honey-suckers; (5) Cer- 
thiomorphz or Curvirostres, creepers; (6) Chelidonomor- 

hz or Latirostres, swallows. All these birds agree in 

eing laminiplantar; and among them or near them must 
be found or made a place for the larks, Alaudidx, which 
are scutelliplantar, and which, when not placed with 
Conirostres, form a seventh superfamily known as Cory- 


passeriform (pas’e-ri-form), a. [ς NL. passe- 
riformis, <.Li. passer, sparrow, + forma, form.] 
Sparrow-like in form or structure; pertaining 
to oscine Passere8 or Passeriformes, or having 
their characters; passerine in a strict sense. 

Passeriformes (pas’e-ri-f6r’méz), n. pl. [NL.: 
see passeriform.| In Forbes’s classification, an 
order of anomalogonatous birds composed of 
Turdiformes, Fringilliformes, and Sturniformes, 
or the turdoid, tanagroid, and sturnoid Passeres 
of Wallace, and thus equivalent to oscine Pas- 
seres, or Oscines. 

Passerina (pas-e-ri’nii),n. [NL., fem. of L. 
passerinus, of or for a sparrow: see passerine. ] 
1. A beautiful genus of American Fringillidz; 
the painted finches, The plumage is of bright or va- 
riegated colors, or both, as in the indigo-bird, P. cyanea, 
which is rich blue, the lazuli-finch, P. amena, which is 
blue, white, and brown, and the painted finch, or non- 
pareil, P. ciris, which is blue, red, and yellow. Vieillot, 
1816. Also Cyanospiza. See cut in next column, and cut 
under indigo-bird. 

2. A genus of heath-like shrubs, belonging 
to the family Daphnacex and the tribe Daph- 
nez, known by its four-lobed unappendaged 
urn-shaped calyx, eight exserted stamens, and 
globose stigma. There are 4 species, all South African, 
sometimes cultivated for their flowers. They bear little 
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Painted Finch (Passertna cirts). 


decussate opposite leaves, and flowers in spikes with broad 
bracts, i Linnzus, 1737. 

Passerine (pas-e-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., pl. of 
Passerina.] 1. In Cuvier’s system of classifi- 
cation, the second order of birds, approximate- 
ly equivalent to the Insessores or perchers: 
primarily divided into two groups, the ordinary 
Passerinz and the Syndactyli, and, secondarily, 
the former into four groups, Dentirostres, Fissi- 
rostres, Conirostres, and Tenuirostres. As thus 
constituted, it was a thoroughly unnatural group, subdi- 
vided in an equally artificial manner. But removing from 
it certain heterogeneous elements, as CypSelus, Caprimul- 
gus, Podargus, Colius, Coracias, Upupa, Merops, Trochilus, 
etc. (as was done by Blyth, Cuvier’s editor in 1849), it repre- 
sents the Passeres of modern naturalists. 


2. In Nitzsch’s classification, the expurgated 
Passering of Cuvier, or Passeres proper. 
passerine (pas’e-rin), a. and. [< L. passeri- 
nus, of a sparrow, < passer, sparrow: see Pas- 
ser2,] I, a. 1. Resembling or related to a 
sparrow; of or pertaining to the Passerine, in 
any sense, or the Passeres; passeriform.—2. 
About as large as a sparrow: as, the passe- 
rine parrot, Psittacula passerina; the passerine 
ground-dove, Chamepelia passerina; the pas- 
serine owl, Glaucidium passerinum. 
Also passeroid. 
ΤΙ. x. A member of the Passerine, Passeres, 
or Passeriformes. 
Passerita (pa-ser’i-ti), ». [NL. (J. E. Gray).] 
genus of whipsnakes of the family Colu- 
bride and subfamily Dryophidine, having an 





Passertta nycterizans. 


elongated nasal prrondage and the pupil of 
the eye horizontal. P. nycterizans is an ex- 
ample. 

passeroid (pas’e-roid),a. [< Passer? + -oid.] 
Same as passerine. 

pass-guard, η. See passegarde. 

pass-holder (pas’hdol’dér), n. One who holds a 
free pass or a season ticket, as to a theater, on 
a railway, ete. 

passibility (pas-i-bil’i-ti), n. [« F. passibilité 
= Sp. pasibilidad = Pg. passibilidade = It. pas- 
sibilita, ς LL. passibilita(t-)s, < passibilis, ca- 
pable of feeling: see passible.] πο quality of 
being passible; the capacity of receiving im- 
pressions from external agents; aptness to feel 
or suffer. 

passible (pas’i-bl), a. [< F. passible = Sp. pasi- 
ble = Pg. passivel = It. passibile, < LL. passi- 
bilis, capable of feeling, < L. pati, pp. passus, 
suffer, feel: see passion, patient.] Capable of 


feeling or suffering; susceptible of impressions ώς (pas’ing), a. 


from external agents. 


passim (pas’im), adv. 


passimeter (pa-sim’e-tér), n. 


passing 


And as he [God] is the Head of that body, he is passible, 
80 he may suffer; and, as he is the first-born of the dead, 
he did suffer; so that he was defective in nothing ; not 
in power, as God, not in passibility, as man. 

Donne, Sermons, i. 
passibleness (pas’i-bl-nes), m. Passibility. 

This heresy of Eutyches and Dioscorus . . . drew after 
it the heresy of the passiblenesse of the Deity, because the 
Deity of Christ was become, in their conceits, the same 
nature with the humanity that was passible. 

E.. Brerewood, Diversity of Languages and Religions 
[(οᾱ. 1635), xxv. 

Passiflora (pas-i-flo’ri), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), τες. ς L. passio, passion, + los (flor-), 
flower. Early missionaries to South America, 
and Spanish writers from 1593, regarded the 
flower as an emblem of the crucifixion, finding 
in the five anthers the five wounds, in the three 
button-like stigmas the three nails, in the co- 
rona the crown of thorns, in the five petals and 
five sepals the ten apostles then present, in 
the digitate leaves the persecutors’ hands, and 
in the tendrils their scourges.] A genus of 
climbing herbs or shrubs, type of the family Pas- 
sifloracex and the order Passiflorales, character- 
ized by the short calyx-tube, three styles, and 
the calyx-lobes, petals, and stamens each four 
or five; the passion-flowers. There are about 300 
species, mainly American; a few are Asiatic and Austra- 
lian. They bear lateral unbranched tendrils, and alternate 
leaves, undivided or lobed, often with a gland-bearing peti- 
ole. Their large and showy flowers are solitary or racemed 
in the axils, followed by dry or pulpy many-seeded berries, 
which in some species are edible. (See granadilla, curuba, 
may-pop, indigo-berry, 2, water-lemon, and sweet calabash 
(under calabash), also cut under cirrus.) Some species are 
narcotic or expectorant, as P. feetida, the West Indian 
love-in-a-mist, and the bitter leaves of P. laurifolia, the 
Jamaican honeysuckle, are used as an astringent. P. 
macrocarpa, the pumpkin passion-flower of Brazil and 
Peru, produces a fruit sometimes weighing 8 pounds. 
Many species are cultivated for the beauty of their flow- 
ers, a8 P. cvrulea, P. kermesina, etc. See also bullhoof and 
Dutchman’s-laudanum. 

Passifloracee (pas’i-fld-ra’s6-é), n. pl. (NL. 
(Endlicher, 1836), ς Passiflora + -αοεξ.] A 
family of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
of the order Passiflorales ; the passion-flower 
family. It is characterized by the undivided or three- 
to five-parted style, four to many stamens, similar petals 
and sepals, and especially by the corona, of one, two, or 
many rows of filamentous bodies, or a tubular membrane, 
seated on the calyx-tube or between the petals. It in- 
cludes about 390 species, mainly tropical, especially of 
South America, classed in 11 genera, of which Passiflora 
(the type), Adenia, and Deidamia are the chief. They are 
shrubs, trees, or herbs, with a watery juice, round or angled 
branches, and erect climbing ortwining stems. They often 
bear axillary tendrils and showy three-bracted flowers. 

Passiflorales (pas’i-fld-ra’léz), n. pl. [NL., « 
Passiflora + -ales.] order of dicotyledo- 
nous choripetalous plants characterized by the 
compound one-celled ovary, with styles dis- 
tinct or slightly united. The modern tendency is 
to restrict it mainly to the passion-flower, papaw, and 
loasa families, though it was formerly made much more 


extensive. 

Passiflorez (pas-i-fl6’ré-6), π. pl. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1805), < Passiflora + -ex.] Aname 
primarily for the family Passifloracez, reduced 
to tribal rank by Bentham and Hooker, and 
made to include 13 genera. Of these, Passiflora 
was the type, but several genera are now referred to the 
family Flacourtiacez. It is no longer maintained. 

[L., hither and thither, 

everywhere, < passus, pp. of pandere, extend: 

see pass.) Here and there; in many different 
places; everywhere. 
[< L. passus, 


step, pace, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] A form of 
pocket-odometer resembling a watch in exter- 
nal appearance. A‘vibrating lever operates a regis- 
tering device, which indicates the number of steps taken, 
the lever moving synchronously with the upward and 
downward movement of the body in walking or running. 

passing (pas’ing),. [ς ME. passyng ; verbal η. 
of pass, v.] 1. The act of moving on or by; 
also, the act of departing; dying. 


Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes, 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lvii. 


2. Passage; ratification; enactment. 


If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Bishops assented to his 
Condemning, and were always present at the passing of 
the Bill of Attainder. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 25. 
3. A gold or silver thread or fine cord produced 
by twisting a flat and very small ribbon of the 
metal spirally around a silk thread. Passing 
is used in embroidery, in couched work, and the 
like, laid on the foundation and sewed to it with 
fine silk thread. 

[ME. passing, passynge ; 


ppr. of pass, v.] 1. That is or are now happen- 











passing 


ing; current: as, passing events; the passing 
hour: 
Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
2. Cursory; such as is done, given, etc., while 
one passes: as, a passing glance. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. Gray, Llegy. 
8. Fleeting; fading away. 
Trust not in man with passing breath. 
Whittier, Chapel of the Hermits. 
4. Exceeding; surpassing; transcendent; egre- 
gious; eminent; extraordinary. 
He is a man of hey discrecioun, 


1 warne you wel, he is a passing man. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 61. 


For the passynge Love that he hadde to hire, whan he 
saughe hire ded, he felle in a rage, and oute ot his Wytt, 
a gret while. Mandeville, Travels, p. 89. 


O passing traitor ; perjured and unjust! 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΙ., v. 1. 106. 
passing (pas’ing), adv. [< passing, a.) Sur- 
passingly; wonderfully: exceedingly; very. 
This Ewein was a prssinge feire childe, and bolde and 
hardy ; but after that he hadde herde speke of kynge Ar- 
thur he wolde not suffre that noon made hym knygut. 
Merlin (ΕΠ. E. 'T. 8.), ii. 238. 
Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., ii. 1. 20. 
“For she was passing weary of his love. 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult. 
passing (pis’ing), prep. [< passing, a.] Ex- 
ceeding; beyond; over. [Rare.] 
Why, [han’t been atit passing acouple of months. Foote, 


passing-bell (pas’ing-bel), ». A church bell 
tolled at the time of a person’s death or imme- 
diately after. It wasa means of summoning Christians 
to pray for the soul of the one just departed; and it is 
stil} common as a mark of respect to the dead and an an- 
nouncement to the p .blic that a death has just occurred. 
The age of the person is commouly indicated by the 
number of stiokes. This custom is supposed to have 
originated from the ancient belief that the sound of the 
church bell drove away any demon that might seek to take 
ossession of the departing soul. In the Church of Ing- 
and it is enjoined by canon that the passing-bell be 
tolled during the dying and at the burial of any parish- 
joner. Formerly called forth-fare. 
All my spirits, 
As if they heard my passing-bell go for me, 
Ful) in their powers, and give me up to destiny. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iii, 1. 
When the passing-bell doth tole, 
And the furies in a shole 
Come to fight a parting soule, 
sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
Herrick, Litanie to the Holy Spirit. 
passing-braid (pas’ing-brad), ». A kind of 
braid made of passing, twisted or braided, as 
in making galloon. 
passing-byt (pas’ing-bi’), π. The passover. 
Christ’s disciples said to the man, Where is this guest- 
chamber, where I might eat the passing-by with my dis- 
ciples * 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 251. 
passing-discord (pas’ing-dis’kérd), ». Same 
as passing-note. 
passinglyt (pas’ing-li),adv. [< ME. passyngly ; 
< passing + -ly2.] In asurpassing degree; spe- 
cially; exceedingly. 
He schal dispise deeth. he schal drede no perelis, and 
passynyly he schal be maad hardy. 
Look of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. 


Cris. Do you love singing, lady? 
Chloe. O, passinyly. B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
passing-measure (pas’ing-mezh’ir), n. [See 
passa-measure.] A corruption of passamezzo. 
Prythee sit still; you must dance nothing but the pass- 
ing-measures. A. Brewer (:), Lingua, iii. 7. 
passing-note (pas’ing-not), n. In music, an un- 
essential or discordant tone melodically com- 
bined with harmonically essential tones, either 
between them or next above or below them. 
Such accessory tones are usually unaccented. 
passing-place (pas’ing-plas), n. A railway sid- 
ing where trains may pass one another. 

passing-tone (pas’ing-ton), n. In music, same 

$28 passing-note. 

passion (pash’on),”. [< ME. passion, passiun, 
passioun, ς OF. passion, I. passion = Sp. pa- 
sion, pasio = Pg. paixdo = It. passione, ς LL. 
passio(n-), suffering, enduring (LL., speciii- 
cally, a suffering, a disease), also an event, oc- 
currence, ς L. pati, pp. passus, suffer, endure, 
undergo: see patient.| 1. The state of being 
affected or acted on by something external; a 
passive as opposed to an active state. 


When the ball obeys the stroke of a billiard-stick, it is 
not any action of the ball, but bare passion. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxi. 4. 
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2. Susceptibility of impression from external 
agents; receptivity to impressions. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable,... 
and many other passions of matter, are plebeian notions. 
: Bacon. 
3. Suffering; especially, the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross; more specifically, his sufferings 
subsequent to the Last Supper, sometimes dis- 
tinguished from those of the crucifixion: as, 
‘‘by thy Cross and Passion,” Book of Common 
Prayer. 
Our sauyour Ihesu cryste was put vnto deth by passyon 
of the crosse. Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 
All the passion of all the martyrs that ever were. 
Latimer, Sermons, p. 232. 
To whom also he shewed himself alive aiter his passion, 
by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 


Wherefore suffered he so great and bitter passions? did 
he it not to take away your sins? | 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 123. 


The term Passion belongs more properly to that which 
He underwent during the fifteen or more hours that elapsed 
between the night of the Last Supper and three o’clock on 
the following afternoon, beginning with His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane and ending with His death upon 
the Cross. Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. Theology, p. 47. 


4+. Physical disorder, or suffering resulting 
from it; disease. 
He then sayd that he was called the sonne of Jupiter; 
but yet he felt in himselfe the passions of a diseased body. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, viii. 
If much you note him, ; 


You shall offend him and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 57. 


5. Emotion; specifically, intense or vehement 
emotion, occupying the mind in great part for 
a considerable period, and commanding the 
most serious action of the intelligence; an 
abounding or controlling emotion, such as am- 
bition, avarice, revenge, desire, fear, hope, joy, 
grief, love, hatred, etc.; a strong deep feeling. 

How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 

And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 108. 


Held in holy passion still, 
Ferget thyself to marble. 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1, 41. 


As if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of 
character and passion from the human lip and brow. 
Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 


She ended with such passion that the tear 
She sang of shook and fell an erring pearl. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


(a) Zeal; ardor; vehement or ruling desire. 


Pan... has no passion, unless it be for discourse. 
Bacon, Kable of Pan. 


In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a passion 
for cleanliness was the leading principle in domestic econ- 
omy. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 167. 
(0) Love; ardent affection ; amorous desire. 

I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 
My true love’s passion. Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 104. 
For health and idleness to passion’s flame 
Are oil and gunpowder. Byron, Don Juan, ii. 169. 
(ct) Grief; sorrow. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
A mother’s tears in passion for her son, 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 106. 
Oh, that I could as gently shake off passion 
For the loss of that great brave man as I can shake off 


Remembrance of what once I was reputed! 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 
(4) Vehement anger; rage: sometimes used absolutely : 
as, in a passion. 

Monsieur le Nostre spoke much of the good Humour of 
his Master; he affirmed to me he was never seen in Pas- 
sion. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 37. 

I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be in a 
rage. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
6. An object of great admiration or desire; 
something indulged in, pursued, or cultivated 
with extreme and serious ardor: as, poetry be- 
came a passion with him. 

He [General Hawley] is called Lord Chief Justice; fre- 
quent and sudden executions are his passion. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 1. 
They know not, cannot guess 


How much their welfare is a passion to us, 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


7. A passionate display; an exhibition of deep 
feeling. 


Sometimes he maketh invocations with broken sen- 
tences by starts and strange passions. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 139. 


She was in such a passion of tears that they were obliged 
to send for Dr. Floss, Thackeray, Vanity Fair, i. 


8. Same as passion-music.—Cardiac passiont, See 
cardiac.—Tleac or iliac passion. Same asileus, 1.— Pas- 
sion Sunday, the second Sunday before Easter Sunday; 
the fifth Sunday in Lent: so called because the special 
commemoration of Christ’s passion then begins.— Ῥ88- 


passionate 


sion Week, the fifth week in Lent, from Passion Sunday 
to Palm Sunday, and immediately preceding Holy Week. 
The name Passion Week was given to it from very early 
times because with it begins the special commemoration of 
Christ’s passion. In non-Catholic circles Passion Week is 
often incorrectly identified with Holy Week. =Syn. 5. Pas- 
sion, Affection; wrath, tury; fervor; rapture, transport. 
As compared with affection, the distinctive mark of pas- 
sion is that it masters the mind, so that the person be- 
comes seemingly its subject or its passive instrument, 
while an affection, though moving, affecting, or influencing 
one, still leaves him his self-control. The secondary mean- 
ings of the two words keep this difference. 


passion (pash’on),v. [< OF. passioner, passion- 
ner = It. passionare, < ML. passionare, be af- 
fected with passion, ς L. passio(n-), passion: 
see passion, n.] I, intrans. To be affected with 
passion; be extremely agitated, especially with 
grief; sorrow. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
"Twas Ariadne passioni 


ng 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. 
Shak., T. G. ot V., iv. 4. 172. 


How now, Queen! what art thou doing? passioning over 
the picture of Cleanthes, I am sure; for { know thou lovest 
him. Chapman, Blind keggar of Alexandria. 


A sloping green of mossy tread, 
By a clear pool, wherein she passioned 
To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 

Keats, Lamia, i 
_ II. trans, To give a passionate character to; 

imbue with passion; impassionate. [Rare.] 

By lively actions he gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passioned. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. xii. 4. 
O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ‘mong myrtles. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 
passional (pash’on-al), a. and π. [ς OF. pas- 
sional, passionnel = It. passionale = Pg. pas- 
sional, n., < ML. passionalis, passionale, n., book 
containing sufferings of the martyrs, < LL. pas- 
siondlis, susceptible of passion or suffering, < 
L, passio(n-), suffering, passion: see passion. ] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to passion or the pas- 
sions; influenced by passion; passionate. 

It [phrenology] divides, for example, all our powers into 


mental, moral, and passional—intellect, morals, and af- 
fections. J. 5, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 101. 


Nowhere in literature is the process of culture by means 
of study and passional experience so graphically depicted. 
Stedman, Vict. 1 oets, p. 142. 


ΤΙ. η. 1. Same as passionary. 


The Legenda contained the lections read at matins and 
at other times, and may be taken as a generic term to in- 
clude the Homiliarium, ai ο ο and other 
volumes. cyc. Brit., XIV. 710. 
2. Amanuscript of the four Gospels, upon which 
the kings of England, from Henry I. to Edward 
VIL., took the coronation cath. O. Shipley. 


passionary (pash’on-ad-ri), n.; pl. passionaries 


(-riz). [= F. passionaire = Sp. pasionario = 
Pg. It. passionario, < ML. passionarius, passio- 
narium, a passional, ¢ LL. passio(n-), suffering, 
passion: see passion.] A book containing de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of the saints and 
martyrs, read in the ancient Christian Church 
on their respective festivals. 

Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” and the passionaries of the 
female saint Werburgh, Ltheldred, and Sexburgh, which 


were kept for public edification in the choir. 
Warton, Eng. Poetry, ITI. 142. 


passionatet (pash’on-at), ο. t [ς ML. passio- 
natus, pp. of passionare, be affected with pas- 
sion: see passion, v., and ef. passionate, a.| 1. 
To affect with passion; move to anger, hate, 
love, ete. 
Neither did I thinke any so malitions as now I see a 
great many: yet it shal not so passtonate me but I will doe 


my best for my most maligner. 3 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 229. 


2. To portray with natural emotion or pas- 
sion; personate. 


There have they their play-house, where the parts of 
women are acted by women, and too naturally J 
ated. Sandys, Travailes, p. 192. 


Great pleasure, mixt with pittiful regard, 

That godly King and Queene did ' 

Whyles they his pittifull adventures heard. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 16. 


Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot passionate our tenfold grief. 
Shak., Tit. And., iii. 2. 6. 


passionate (pash’on-at), a [= F. passionné 


= It. passionato, < ML. passionatus, passionate, 
impassioned: see the verb.] Characterized by 
passion; exhibiting or expressing passion. . (a) 
Easily moved to vehement emotion, especially to anger; 


easily excited or agitated ; also, exhibiting or feeling ve. 
hement emotion. 


Their scornfull vsage made the Captaine ΒΟ passionate, 


to appease his anger and choler their intent made many 
faire excuses for satisfaction. 


Capt. John Smith, Works, IL, 233 





passionate 
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passport 


Though passionate and often wrongheaded, he (Jeremy passionless (pash’on-les), a. [< passion +-less.] passive verb; in the passive voice: opposed to 


Collier) was a singularly clear controversialist. 
Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 
We are passionate advocates of our wrong opinion be- 
causeitisours. W.R. Greg, Misc. Essays, ist ser., p. 211. 
(6) Showing or exciting strong emotion; highly excited; 
vehement; warm. 


Nephew, what means this passionate discourse, 
This peroration with such circumstance? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 104. 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 


Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes, 
Shelley, Alastor. 
(c) Swayed by love; consumed with passion. 
Judge, madam, what the condition of a passionate man 


must be, that can approach the hand only of her he dies 
for, when her heart is inaccessible. 


Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
(dt) Emotional; susceptible. 


Thou art Passionate ; 
Hast thou been brought up with girls? 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 4. 
(et) Changeful; capricious; of many moods. 
You, sweet, have thé power 
To make me passionate as an April day. 
Ford, Witch of Edmonton, ii. 2. 
(ft) Compassionate. 


This passionate humour of mine. 
Shak., Rich, IIL, i. 4. 121 (ed. Knight). 
(gt) Sorrowful; pitiful. 

en Serge ... in his ns res oxo OF with πε 

ion at so passionate a sig esired him to withho 
is hands. Si P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
She [Lady Constance] is sad and passionate at your high- 
ness’ tent. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 544. 


=Syn. (a) Irritable, etc. (see trascible), hot-headed, hot, 
fiery, violent, choleric. (6) Impassioned, ardent, fervent, 
glowing, burning, impetuous, 


passionately (pash’on-at-li), adv. In a pas- 
sionate manner, in any sense of that word. 

passionateness (pash’on-dt-nes), η. The:state 
or character of being passionate or subject to 
passion. 

passionato (pas-i-d-ni’td), a. [It.: see pas- 
sionate.} Passionate:.in music, noting a pas- 
sage to be rendered with emotional intensity. 

passioned (pash’ond), p.a. [< passion + -ed2. 
Cf. impassioned.] 1. Moved by passion; vio- 
lently affected. ! 

Diversly passioned is the lover’s hart, 


Now pleasaunt hope, now dread and grievous fere. 
ir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. lxxii. 


As they τεαᾶ, . . . [Mary’s] colour changed, she seemed 
deeply passioned. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 


2. Expressing passion. 


Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion’d moan. 
Keats, Endymion, ii. 


passion-flower (pash’on-flou”ér), ». Any plant 
of the genus Passiflora. The common blue passion- 
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Flowering Branch of Passion-flower (Passiflora tncarnata). 
α, the fruit (may-pop). 


flower is P. czrulea, from Brazil. P. incarnata is the 
passion-flower of the southern United States, the fruits of 
which are known as may-pops. Also called passion-vine. 


passioning (pash’on-ing), m. [Verbal n. of 
passion, v.} The state of being affected with 
passion; the act of giving vent to passion; a 
passionate utterance or expression. 
And Burns, with pungent passionings 
Set in his eyes. Mrs. Browning, Vision of Poets. 
Passionist (pash’on-ist), m. [=F passionniste = 
Sp. pasionista ; as passion + -ist.| Amember of 
a Roman Catholic order, called in full ““Congre- 
pened of the Discalced Clerks of the most holy 
ross and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The order was founded by Paolo della Croce in 1720 in 
Italy, and has since spread on the Continent and into 
Great Britain, the United States, etc. In addition to the 


three ordinary vows, they pledge the utmost zeal in keep- 
ang fresh the memory of the passion of Christ. 





Void of passion; not easily excited to anger; 
of a calm temper. 


The Queen . . . glanced at him, thought him cold, 
High, self-contain’d, and passionless. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


passion-music (pash’on-mii’zik), π. The mu- 
sic of a passion-play; a form of cantata or ora- 
torio treating of the sufferings and death of 


Christ. The idea of such works appeared in very early 
Christian times, having a strictly liturgical origin. Its later 
development has tended somewhat toward concert-mu- 
sic. The personages usually introduced are the Evangelist 
or Narrator, the Saviour, the Disciples, the People, etc. ; al- 
legorical or idealized characters also occur. Recitatives, 
solos, duets, choruses, and even instrumental numbers, are 
employed as in other oratorios, but, at least in the German 
passions, the liturgical style controls every element; hence 
chorals are often introduced for the use of the congregation 
or audience. ‘lhe most noted οχα. ple isthe ‘‘ Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” of J.S. Bach. Also called pas- 
sion-oratorio, or simply passion. ἳ 
passion-oratorio (pash’ on-or-a&-t0’ri-0), n. 
Same as passion-music. 
passion-play (pash’on-pla), n. 
miracle-play representing the different scenes 


in the passion of Christ. The passion-play is still 
extant in the periodic representations at Oberammergau, 


in the Bavarian highlands, perhaps the only example to be 


found at the present day. 


Passion-tide (pash’on-tid), ». In the Rom. 


Cath. calendar, the last two weeks of Lent, com- 


prising Passion Week and Holy Week. 

passion-vine (pash’on-vin), ». Same as pas- 

Sion-flower, 

passive (pas’iv), a. [« F. passif = Sp. pasivo 
= Pg. It. passivo. (= D. passief = G. Sw. Dan. 
passiv, in gram.), ¢ L. passivus, serving to ex- 
press the suffering of an action (passivum ver- 
bum, a passive verb); in LL. lit. capable of suf- 
fering or feeling; < pati, pp. passus, suffer: see 
passion, patient.] 1. Suffering; not acting; in- 
active; receiving or capable of receiving im- 
pressions from external objects. 


In the reception of simple ideas, the understanding is 
for the most part passive. 
Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 1. § 25, 


I hid my head within a Convent, there 
Lay passive as a dormouse in midwinter. 
Wordsworth, The Borderers, iv. 


2. Receptive; unresisting; not opposing; re- 
ceiving or suffering without resistance: as, pas- 
sive obedience; passive submission to the laws. 


Half the duty of a Christian in this life consists in the 
exercise of passive graces. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 752, 


The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command. Shak., 'T. of A., iv. 3. 254, 


Passive to his holy will, 
Trust Lin my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 
Whittier, Barclay of Ury. 
3. In gram., expressive of the suffering or en- 
during of some action, or the being affected by 
some action: applied to a derivative mode of 
conjugation, by which that which is the object 
of the other or ‘‘active” form is made the sub- 
ject of the enduring of the verbal action: thus, 
Lydia a me amatur, ‘Lydia is loved by me,’ is 
corresponding passive to ego Lydiam amo, ‘I 


love Lydia.’ A nearly complete passive conjugation is 
formed especially in Latin; and the name passive is given 
also to the equivalent verb-phrases in other languages, as 
English, French, and German. Abbreviated pass.— Pas- 
sive bonds, See active bonds, under active.— Passive 
commerce, See active commerce, under active —Passive 
congestion. Same as passive hyperemia (which see, un- 
der hyperemia).— Passive debt, a debt upon which, by 
agreement between the debtor and creditor, no interest is 
payable, as distinguished from active debt — that is, a debt 
upon which interest is payable. Wharton.— Passive fund. 
See fund, 2.—Passive hyperemia, See hyperemia.— 
Passive insufficiency of a muscle, insufficient length 
of a muscle when it is entirely relaxed to allow, in certain 
postures of the joints concerned, complete contraction 
of the antagonists: thus, the extensors of the fingers are 
too short to allow complete flexion of the fingers when 
there is much flexion at the wrist.— Passive intellect. 
See intellect, 1.— Passive motion. See motion.— Pas- 
sive obedience, See obedience.— Passive operations 
(milit.), operations undertaken solely to repel an enemy’s 
attack. 4 Pasei¥e power [ potentia passiva, in Aquinas, 
perhaps in early trans. from Aristotle’s ‘‘ Metaphysics,” 
cap. 12], a faculty of receiving some impression from with- 
out, or of undergoing some change.— Passive prayer, 
among mystic divines, a suspension of the activity of the 
intellectual faculties, the soul remaining quiet and yield- 
ing only to the impulses of grace.— Passive righteous- 
ness. See righteousness.— Passive title, in Scots law, a 
title incurred by an heir in heritage who does not enter as 
heir in the regular way, and therefore incurs liability for 
the whole debts of deceased, irrespective of the assets. 
Paterson.— Passive trust. Seetrust.=Syn.1. Inert, qui- 
potas inactive.— 2, Submissive, patient, long-suffering, 
stoical. 


passively (pas’iv-li), adv. 1. In a passive man- 
ner; without action; unresistingly.—2. As a 


A mystery or 


actively. 
passiveness (pas’iv-nes), η. 1. The state or 
property of being passive, or of receiving im- 
pressions from external agents or causes: as, 
the passiveness of matter.—2. Passibility; ca- 
pacity of suffering. 
You know a spirit cannot wounded be, 


Nor wear such marks of human passivenesse. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xiv. 187. 


We shall lose our passiveness with our being. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
3. Patience; calmness; unresisting submission; 
lack of power to act, or omission to act. 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
Wordsworth, Expostulation and Reply. 
passivity (pa-siv’i-ti), v. [= F. passivité, pas- 
siveté = It. passiviia, ς LL. as if *passivita(t-)s, 
< L. passivus, passive: see passive.}] Same as 
passweness. 
pass-key (pas’ké), n. 1. A key for opening 
several locks; a master-key; askeleton key.— 
2. A latech-key. 
pass-lambt (pas’lam), η. 
over lamb. 
Ther’s not a House but hath som body slain, 
Saue th’ Israelites, whose doors were markt before 
With sacred Pass-Lamb’s sacramentall gore. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
passless (pas’les),a. [< pass + -less.] Having 
no pass or passage. Cowley, Plagues of Egypt. 
passman (pas’man), Λ.Σ pl. passmen(-men). [ς 
pass + man.] In the British universities, a stu- 
dent who passes for his degree without honors. 
passmaster (pas’mas’tér), n. The officer of a 
parish or poor-law district who passes or trans- 
fers paupers from the parish in which they are 
found to their own parish or union. [Eng.] 


The Pass-Master for the City of London. 
Ribton-Turner, Vagranis and Vagrancy, p. 241. 


Passover (pas’6-vér), n. anda. [< pass + over ; 
tr. Heb. pesach (Li. pascha, ete.), a passing 
over: see pasch.] I, n. 1. An annual feast of 
the Jews, instituted to commemorate the escape 
of the Hebrews in Egypt, when God, smiting 
the first-born of the Egyptians, ‘‘passed over” 
the houses of the Israelites, which were marked 
with the blood of the paschal lamb. It is cele- 
brated on the evening of the 14th day of Abib or Nisan, the 
first month of the sacred year. The name is also used, by 
extension, to include the seven days that followed (from 
the 15th to the 21st of Nisan), during which the Israelites 
were permitted to eat only unleavened bread; and hence 
the Passover is also known as the ‘“‘feast of unleavened 
bread.” Every householder with his family ate on the 
first evening a lamb killed by the priest (Ex. xii.), which 
was served up without breaking the bones. 

And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance to thee 
and to thy sons for ever. . . . And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
this service? That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses. Ex. xii. 24, 26, 27. 


How could the Jewish congregations of old be put in 
mind... by their yearly Passover what farewell they 
took of the land of Egypt? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 
2. [l.c.] The sacrifice offered at the feast of the 
Passover; also, the paschal lamb. 

Then they killed the passover on the fourteenth day of 
the second month, 2 Chron. xxx. 15. 


The Kingdom of God . . . was remarkably taken from 
them [the Jews] within so many years after Christ the 
true Passover was slain by them as had passed from their 
first Passover after their going out of A‘gypt to their en- 
trance into Canaan. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. viii. 


3. [1. ο.] That which is passed over. [Rare.] 


I am, it may be, a little of a precisian, and I wish to 
Heaven I was mair worthy of the name; but let that be a 
passover, I have stretched the duties of a serving-man as 
far as my northern conscience will permit. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xiv. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to the Passover: as, 
Passover cake or bread (the cake of unleavened 
bread eaten at the Passover). 

pass-parole (pas’pa-rol’),n. Milit.,a command 
given at the head of an army and communicated 

by word of mouth to the rear. 

passport (pas’port), Λ. [Formerly also pasport, 
passeport; = Sp. pasaporte = Pg. passaporte = 
It. passaporto = G. passport, < F. passeport, 
a passport, a safe-conduct, sea-letter, ete., « 
passer, pass, + port, port, harbor: see port!.] 
1. A document issued by competent civil au- 
thority, granting permission to the person 
specified in it to travel, or authenticating his 
right to protection. In some states no person is al- 
lowed to leave the country without a passport from his 
government, but the regulations of different jurisdictions 


regarding the use of passports have varied much, and of 
late years have exhibited a tendency toward a relaxation 


The paschal or Pass- 











passport 


of stringency, extending in many countries to their total 
abolition. Passports must give a description of the per- 
son. ‘Those ot the United States ‘“‘request all whom 
it may concern to permit —— safely and freely to pass, 
and in case of need to give (him) all lawful Aid and Protec- 
tion,” and are given under the seal of the Secretary of 
State. Passports may be given for goods as well as for 
persons ; and in time of war aship’s passport is a voucher 
of her neutral character. 


Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 36. 
2. A safe-conduct granted in time of war for 
persons and effects in a hostile country. Bur- 
rill. 

Many desyred leaue to departe to the towne of Concep- 
tion, where they had graneges and exercised tyllage. He 
gaue them theyr passeportes with alowance of vytayles, 800 
that only thyrtie remayned with hym. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
[Arber, p. 92). 
3. A license for importing or exporting goods 
subject to duty without paying the usual duties. 
—4, Anything which enables one to pass with 
safety or certainty; a certificate; a voucher. 

Neyther Phylosopher nor Historiographer coulde at the 
first haue entred into the gates of populer iudgements if 
they had not taken a great pasport of Poetry. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


His passport is his innocence and grace. 
. Dryden, Death of Amyntas, 1. 76. 
This Ring shall be the passport of Intelligence. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 
For ten long years I roved about, living first in one capi- 
tal, then another. . . . Provided with plenty of money, 
and the passport of an old name, I could choose my own 
society. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 
5. That which enables one to attain any object 
or reach any end. 
The favour of the monarch. . 
employment. Brougham. 
passport (pas’port), ο. t [ς passport, n.] To 
supply or provide with a passport. 
Their ships must be passported. 
G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 81. 
pass-shooting (pas’sh6’ting), η. The shooting 
of birds, as wild ducks, as they fly over a station 
where the hunter lies in wait for them. It is 
practised on a windy day in the late fall, when the birds, 


on their way to and from the feeding-grounds, often fly 
low. [U.8.] 


Pass-shooting is practiced in the East in the pursuit of 
the black duck. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 202. 
pass-ticket (pas’tik’et), n. A ticket of admis- 
sion, as to some performance or spectacle; 
especially, a free ticket or pass. 
passus (pas’us), .; pl. passus. [ς L. passus (pl. 
passis), a step, pace: see pacel and pass, n.] 
A section or division of a story, poem, ete.; a 
eanto. Abbreviated pass. 

Passus signifies a portion or ‘‘fytte” of apoem. In an 
entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a 
minstrel, after singing a portion of a song, was instructed 
to make ‘‘a pauz and a curtezy, for primus passus,” i. e. to 
signify that the first part was over. 

Skeat, Notes to Piers Plowman, p. 1. 
password (pas’wérd), ». <A secret parole or 
countersign by which a friend may be distin- 
guished from a stranger, and allowed to pass. 
passwort (pas’wért), η. A contraction of palsy- 
wort. 
passy-measuret (pas’i-mezh‘ur), 7. 
passamezzo. 

Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures panyn; I hate 

a drunken rogue. hak., T. N., v. 1. 206. 
past (past), p.a. and». [ς ME. past, passed; 
pp. of pass, v.] I, p.a. 1. Gone by; belong- 
ing to a time previous to this; not present nor 
future: as, past time; one’s past life. 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 


1 sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 


The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction. Wordsworth, Immortality, ix. 
Hence—2. In the predicate, ago. 


And ho . coueyteth to know hym such a kynde hym {ο]- 
weth, 
As ich tolde the with tonge a lytel tyme passed. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 368. 


Never — O fault !—reveal’d myself unto him 
Until some half-hour past. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 195. 
3. Spent; ended; accomplished; existing no 

more; over and done with. 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended. Jer. viii. 20. 
Past indiscretion is a venial crime. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 491. 
4. That has completed a full term and is now 
retired: as, a past (or passed) master in free- 
masonry. See master1.—5. That indicates or 
notes past time: as, a past participle; the past 


tense.— Last past, that has just passed ; immediately 
preceding the present. 


. is the only passport to 


Same as 


4320 


Hit was presented that, by the space of foure or fyve 
yeres or more last past, or there-aboutes .. . 

English Gilds (KE. E. T. 8.), p. 205. 

II. n. The time that has preceded the present; 
a former or bygone time, or the events of that 
time; that part of the history, life, or experi- 
ences of a person or thing that is passed: as, 
to forget the past; an unfortunate past. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that Ido change;.. . 

Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Not wondering at the present nor the past. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxiii. 
Clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xvi. 

If George could have taken a look into Kate’s past, he 
would perhaps have been less surprised at the absence of 
the bread-and-butter element in her. 

R. Broughton, Not Wisely but too Well, xix. 

past (past), prep. and adv. [Formerly passed ; 

orig. pp., used elliptically, and extended to 

purely prepositional and adverbial uses: see 

past, p.a.| I, prep. Beyond. (4) Beyond in time; 
after: as, past noon; past dinner-time, 

And it was passed .xij. or the sayde processyon myght 
come oones aboute, passynge by as faste as they myght 
goo but one tyme. Sir R. Guylforde, Pyigrymage, p. 9. 

Sara... was delivered of a child when she was past 
age. Heb. xi. 11. 
(b) Beyond in position ; further than ; also, byand beyond : 
as, the house stands a little past the junction. 

My lord, the enemy is past the marsh. 
Shak., Rich. 111., v. 3. 345, 

Lights creep in 

Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to. 
D. G. Rossetti, Jenny. 
(c) Beyond the reach of; at a point that precludes or 
makes (something) impossible or improbable ; out of the 
reach, scope, or influence of: as, past redemption ; past all 

sense of shame; past comprehension. 
A wreck past hope he was, Shak,, T. Ν., Υ. 1. 82. 
He ’s past all cure; 
That only touch is death. 
Beau. and Fil., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 2. 

How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! Rom. xi. 33. 

Do but winnow their chaffe from their wheat, ye shall 
see their great heape shrink and wax thin past beliefe. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
(4) Beyond in number or amount; above; more than; 
exceeding. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three quar- 
ters of a yard long. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Boats hauing not past three yron nailes in them. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 10. 

He has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 121. 

He set store on her past every thing; forall, nobody but 
him thought her so very handsome. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvi. 
(e) Beyond the enjoyment of; over and done with. 


As to those of the highest state in the monastic life, 
called by them the monks of the Megaloskema, I believe 
there are very few of them, though I was told some old 
men in their infirmaries, who were past the world, had 
taken this vow on them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 11. ii. 147. 


II, adv. By; so as to pass and go beyond. 


And at times, from the fortress across the bay, 
The alarum of drums swept past. 
Longfellow, The Cumberland. 


pastancet,”. [ME., also pastaunce, pastans; < 
OF. passetans, passetens, passetemps, 1. passe- 
temps = Sp. pasatiempo = Pg. It. passatempo, a 
pastime, < L. passare, pass, + tempus, time: see 
pass, v.,and temporal. Cf. pastime.] A pastime. 
Sir Peter Shyrborne, and all other knyghtes that had 
jiusted those four dayes with the knightes, thanked them 


greatly of their pastaunce. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. clxviii. 


Thowgh I sumtyme be in Englond for my pastaunce, 
Yet was I neyther borne here, in Spayne, nor in Fraunce. 
Bp. Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 8. (Halliwell.) 
* M 
pastel (past), n.anda. [Earlymod. E. alsopaast; 
< ME. paste, < OF. paste, F. pdte = Sp. Pg. It. 
pasta, < LL. pasta, paste, < Gr. πάστη, f., also 
παστά, neut. pl., a barley porridge, appar. orig. 
a salted mess, mess of food, < παστός (fem. 
παστή, neut. pl. παστά), besprinkled, salted, « 
πάσσειν, Attic πάττειν, strew, sprinkle. Cf. pas- 
ma, from the same source.}] 1. ». 1. A com- 
position in which there is just sufficient moist- 
ure to soften the mass without liquefying it: 
as, flour paste, polishing-paste, ete. Specifically — 
(a) Dough; more particularly, flour and water with ad- 


dition of butter or lard, used in cookery for making pies, 
pastry, etc, 

Also, thath the Wardenes of the said crafte haffe fulle 
powere to make serche, with one of the officeris of the 
cite, as well vppon thoo that byeth mele contrary to the 
custume of the cite, as vppon gode paste to be made acor- 
dynd to the sise, as vppon all oder defavtys, 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 836. 


[For] raising of paste few could her excel. 
Catskin’s Garland (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 175). 


paste 


Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a good 
hand, keep an account, give a reasonable answer, and do 


as she is bid. 


Steele, Spectator, No. 306. 


(0) A mixture of fiour and water boiled and sometimes 
strengthened by the addition of starch, and often preserved 
from molding by some added substarice, used as a cement 


in various trades, asin bookbinding, leather-manufacture, 


shoemaking, etc. (c) In calico-printing, a composition of 
flour, water, starch, and other ingredients, used as a vehicle 


for mordant, color, etc. 


(d) In ceram., clay kneaded up 


with water, and with the addition, in some cases, of other 
ingredients, of which mixture the body of a vessel or other 


object of earthenware is made, 


The paste of common 


pottery is either hard or soft. The hard is that which, 


after firing, cannot be scratched by knife or file. In 


porce- 


lain the difference is more radical, the paste of soft-paste 
porcelain not being strictly a ceramic production. (See soft- 
paste porcelain, under porcelain.) The epithets hard and 
soft have reference to the power of resisting heat, hard- 
paste porcelain supporting and requiring a much higher 


temperature than the other. 


The paste of stoneware is 


mingled with a vitrifiable substance, so that after being 
fired it is no longer porous, whereas the paste of common 
pottery absorbs water freely. (6) In plastering, a mixture 
of gypsum and water. (jf) In soap-manu/., a preliminary 


or crude combination of fat and lye. 


For the paste operation, no leys should be used contain- 


ing foreign salts. 
οἱ. Figuratively, material. 


Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 377. 


The Inhabitants of that Town [Geneva], methinks, are 
made of another Paste, differing from the affable Nature 


of those People I had convers’d withal formerly. 


Howell, Letters, I. i. 44, 


3. Heavy glass made by fusing silica (quartz, 


flint, or pure sand), potash, borax, and white 
oxid of lead, ete., to imitate gems; hence, a fac- 


titious gem of this material. To this glass addition 


may be made of antimony glass, or of oxids of manganese, 


cobalt, copper, or chromium, the lead often being largely 


in excess of a normal silicate. Also called strass. 


A Louis XVI. clock, the pendulum formed as a circle 


of fine old pastes, 


Hamilton Collection Catalogue. 


4. In mineral., the mineral substance in which 
other minerals are embedded.—5. The inspis- 
sated juice of fruit to which gum and powdered 
sugar have been added.— Anchovy paste. See an- 


chovy.— Artificial soft paste, some variety of soft-paste 
porcelain.— Canquoin’s pert mixture of chlorid of 


ori 


zinc, flour, and water.— 


-of-zinc paste, a mix- 


ture of zine chlorid, zine oxid, flour, and water.— Cochi- 


neal 


aste, See cochineal.—Coster’s paste, a solution 


of iodine in oil of tar.— Dupuytren’s paste, arsenious 
acid and calomel, made into a paste with a solution of 
gum.—Felix’s caustic paste, starch, wheat-flour, mer- 
curic bichlorid, zinc chlorid, iodol, croton chloral, bro- 
mide of camphor, and carbolic acid, made into a paste 


with water.— German paste. See 


German.— Guarana 


paste, a dried paste prepared from the crushed or ground 
seeds of Paullinia sorbilis— Hard paste, the material 


prepared for making hard or vitreous porcelain. 


Hard 
paste is composed of purified kaolin and _ feldspar, 


and is characteristic of Oriental porcelain.— Italian 


paste. See macaroni, 1.—Jujube paste. See jujube, 3. 


— London paste, a caustic composed of sodium hydrate 
and unslaked lime in equal parts.— Lucas paste, in dye- 
ing, a paste or vehicle containing acetate of copper and hy- 


drochlorate of aniline, but no sal ammoniac. 


When used, 
it is mixed with several times its volume of starch paste. 


—Marshmallow paste, a paste made of gum arabic, 
sugar, and white of eggs, flavored with orange-flower wa- 


ter. 


Also called gui paste.—Michel’s paste, a caustic 


made of strong sulphuric acid three parts, and finely pow- 


dered asbestos one part.— Mild paste, in dyeing, a paste 
paste, in dyeing, a paste for 


which is not acid.— Orange 
producing an orange color. e chief ingredient is lead 
sulphate.— Paraf’s paste, in dyeing, a paste for produ- 
cing a fine black dye. It is composed essentially of hydro- 
chlorate of aniline, poe chlorate, and hydrofluosi- 
licic acid, and must be applied with copper or brass rollers 
which supply the element of copper necessary to develop 
the color.— Phosphorus paste, See phosphorus.—Ser- 
vice paste, in porcelain-manuf., a paste prepared to 
serve for all ordinary work.—Soft paste. See porcelain. 
—Vienna paste. Same as Vienna caustic (which see, 
under caustic), 


ΤΙ. a. Made of paste, as an artificial jewel 


(see I., 3); hence, artificial; sham; counterfeit; 
not genuine: as, paste diamonds. 
Dame Life, tho’ fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and ees, deck her; 
Oh! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 
I’ve found her still. Burns, On Life. 
Paste blue. See blue, 
paste! (past), ο. 4.3 pret. and pp. pasted, ppr. 
pasting. [< pastel, n.] 1. To unite or cement 
with paste; fasten with paste.—2, To apply 
paste to, in any of its technical compositions 
or uses; incorporate with a paste, as a color in 
dyeing. 

Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usually call astes, and color so preserved is said to be 
pasted. Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 394. 

paste} (past), π. [Also past; a corrupt form 
of OF. passe, pase, border, edging, a particular 
use of passe, a pass, etc., with ref. to passement, 
lace, ete.: see passement.] 1. A ruff.—2. A 
circlet or wreath of jewels or flowers formerly 
worn as a bridal wreath. 


Items for making and mending these pastes and dia- 
dems are found in old churchwardens’ accompts: thus— 


' 





paste-eel (past’él), n. 


paste 


paid to Alice Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife of London, for a 
serclett to marry maydens in, iijl. A. D. 1540. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii, 174. 


3. Passement or gimp, 


pasteboard (past’bord), n. anda. [< pastel + 


board.| I, x. 1. Akind of thick paper formed 
of several single sheets pasted one upon an- 
other, or by macerating paper and casting it 
in molds, etc.—2. Playing-cards. [Slang.] 

Did you play with him? He’s fond of pasteboard and 
bones. Thackeray, Virginians, xxvi. 
3. A visiting-card. [Slang.] 

In the plate for the cards which she has established in 
the drawing-room, you know, Lady Kew’s pasteboard al- 
ways will come up to the top, though I poke it down when- 
ever I go into the room. Thackeray, Newcomes, xXiv. 
4. A board on which dough is rolled out for 
pastry. Simmonds. [Properly paste-board. ] 

II. a. Made of pasteboard: as, a pasteboard 
box; hence, flimsy; unsubstantial. 

A past-bord House built of Court-Cards. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


King, looking at it more broadly, found this pasteboard 
city by the sea one of the most interesting developments 
of American life. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 139. 

paste-down (past’doun), π. One of the outer 
blank leaves of a book that are pasted down 
on the cover. 

A minute nematoid 
worm, Anguillula glutinosa, of the family Anguil- 
lulidez, related to the common vinegar-eel, and 
found in sour paste. 

pastel (pas’tel), n. [ς F. pastel = Sp. Pg. pas- 
tel, 2 colored crayon, pastel, also the plant 
woad, = It. pastello, a pastel, ¢ L. pastillus, a 
little loaf or roll, a lozenge, dim. of panis, a 
loaf, bread: see pain2. Cf. pastille.] 1. The 
plant woad, Jsatis tinctoria; also, the blue dye 
obtained from it. 

The pastel vat is set with a variety of woad. 


ο’ Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 282. 


2. In art: (a) A colored crayon made of pig- 
ments ground with chalk, and compounded 
with gum-water into a sort of paste. (0) A 
drawing made with colored chalks or crayons; 
also, the art of drawing with colored crayons. 
The principle of pastel is that the colours, when on 
the paper, are in a state of dry powder, most of which is 
slightly adherent. . . . The plain truth is that itis simply 
dry painting. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xviii. 
pastelert, ”. See pastler. 
pastelist, Eager οί (pas’tel-ist),n. [< pastel 
+ -ist.] artist who uses pastels or colored 
erayons. The Academy, Nov. 3, 1888, p. 294. 
paste-maker (past’ma’kér), η. A machine for 
mixing the ingredients of paste. It consists of a 
vertical geared shaft with stirring-dashers revolving in a 
vat. The lower end of the shaftis tubular, and is coupled 
to a steam-pipe by means of a screw-threaded step-block. 


The contents of the vat are warmed by admission of steam 
to the tubular shaft. 


paste-point (past’point),. In printing, one of 
the short and sharp spur-points pasted on the 
pan of a hand-press, to perforate the white 
sheet as it is printed on the first side, and to 
aid the pressman in getting exact register when 
printing on the back or in two colors. 
paste-pot (past ’ pot), η. A pot or vessel for 
‘holding paste. 
paster (pas’tér), ». 1. One who pastes.—2. 
Anarrow slip of paper bearing the printed name 
of a candidate (or the names of several can- 
didates), and gummed on the back, so that it 
may readily be affixed to an election-ticket to 
cover and replace the name of.a candidate not 
acceptable to the voter. [U.S.] 
pasterert (pas’tér-ér), ». [A var. of pasteler.] 
A pastry-cook, 

Alexander . . . refused those cooks and pasterers that 
pp Ad queen of Caria, sent him. Greene, Farewell to Folly. 
pastern (pas’térn), η. [Early mod. E. pastron; 

« OF. pasturon, ¥. ndturon, pastern, < pasture, 
a shackle fora horse at pasture, ς pasture, feed- 
ing, pasture: see pasture. Cf. pester.] 1. The 
part of a horse’s foot which corresponds to the 
extent of the pastern-bones, more particularly 
of the great pastern-bone, which occupies most 
of the extent between the fetlock-joint and the 


coronet of the hoof. This corresponds anatomically 
to the first phalanx of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 
hand or foot. See pastern-bone, and cuts under hoof, fetter- 
bone, Perissodactyla, and solidungulate. — 

I will not change my horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Ca, ha! he bounds from the earth, as if his 
entrails were hairs. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 13. 

So straight she walked, and on her pasterns high. 
Dryden, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 52. 
In mosses mixt with violet 
Her cream-white mule his pastern set. 
Tennyson, Launcelot and Guinevere, 
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2. A shackle placed on a horse’s pastern while 
pasturing; a hobble or hobbles; a clog; a 
tether. 
She had better have worn pasterns. 
Fletcher, The Chances, i. 8. 
pastern-bone (pas’térn-bin), x. Either one of 
the two proximal phalanges of a horse’s foot, 
the first phalanx being the great pastern, articu- 
lated above with the cannon-bone at the pas- 
tern-joint, and the second phalanx the small pas- 
tern, articulated below with the third phalanx, 
or coffin-bone, inclosed inthe hoof. ‘These bones, 
great and small, correspond respectively to the first and 
second phalanges of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 


hand or foot. See cuts under hoof, solidungulate, and Peris- 
sodactyla. 


pastern-joint (pas’térn-joint), ». The joint or 
articulation of a horse’s foot between the great 


pastern-bone and the cannon-bone. Anatomi- 
cally it is the metacarpo- or metatarso-phalangeal articu- 
lation, and corresponds to the joint or knuckle at the base 
of the middle finger or toe of a man’s hand or foot. See 
cut under hoof. 


paste-rock (past’rok), π. See Tarranon shale, 
under shale. 

pastetht, n. [ME. var. of *pastie, pasty: see 
pasty2.| Same as pasty?. 

Pasteurian (pas-tér’i-an), a. [ς Pasteur (see 
Pasteurism) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Pas- 
teur and his methods; discovered by Pasteur. 
Lancet, No. 3468, p. 360. See Pasteurism. 

Pasteuring (pas-tér’ing),. [< Pasteur (see Pas- 
teurism) + -ing1.] The process of aging wines 
artificially according to Pasteur’s method. 

Pasteurism (pas-tér’izm), π. [< Pasteur (see 
def.) + -ism.] 1. The protective or prophylactic 
inoculation of the attenuated virus of certain 
diseases, especially of hydrophobia, as devised 
by the French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822- 


1895). Pasteur’s method in hydrophobia consists, essen- 
tially, in progressive inoculation with less and less at- 
tenuated virus until the use of that of a high degree of 
intensity is attained. The virus, in its different degrees 
of virulency, is obtained from the spinal cord of rabid 
rabbits which have acquired the maximum intensity of 
the disease after a repeated transference of the virus from 
one animal to another. Sections of the cord free from 
foreign germs are allowed to remain, for different periods 
of time, in a sterilized and dry atmosphere, whereby the 
virulency of the virus becomes progressively diminished, 
until it is finally completely lost. 


2. Same as Pasteurization. 

Pasteurization (pas-tér-i-zi’shon),n. [ς Pas- 
teur (see def. of Pasteurism) + -ize + -ation.] 
The subjection of milk to a temperature of 
about 140° F. for half an hour, by means of 
which all the contained bacteria are destroyed, 
while the temperature is not high enough to 
alter the nutritive quality of the fluid. Fer- 
mented liquors may be similarly treated. 

Pasteurize (pas-tér’iz), v.; pret. and pp. Pas- 
teurized, ppr. Pasteurizing. [«< Pasteur (see 
def. of Pasteurism) + -ize.] J. intrans. To 
perform Pasteurization; sterilize milk and 
fermented liquors, as beer or wine, by heat. 

II, trans. 1. To subject to the process of 
Pasteurism.— 2. Το subject to the process of 
Pasteurization. 

Also spelled Pasteurise. 

Pasteur’s septicemia. See septicemia. 

paste-wash (past’wosh), ». In bookbinding, 
paste much diluted with water. 

pasticcio (pas-tich’id), η. [= F. pastiche, ¢ It. 
pasticcio, an imitation, a medley, < pasta, paste: 
see paste.} 1. A medley; a hotehpotch; a far- 
rago; specifically, in music, an opera, cantata, 
or similar work made up of detached numbers 
from various works, even by different authors, 
but arranged as if intended to form a contin- 
uous dramatic work, a special libretto being 
usually written for the music; a medley, olio, 
ballad-opera, ete. 

An Italian opera entitled Lucio Papirio Dittatore was 
represented four several times. Whether this was a pas- 


ticcio, or by whom the music was composed, does not ap- 
pear. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 362. 


He shall see what frippery a woman is made up with, 
what a pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and ribbons go to com- 
pound that multifarious thing, a well-dressed woman. 

Cumberland, Natural Son, i. 1. 
2. In painting, a picture painted in direct imita- 
tion of the style and manner of some other than 
the artist; also, such an imitation of style. 

His style is a pasticcio of the steel-grey and sombre green 
colouring of M. Pointelin. The Academy, No. 894, p. 436. 
3. In decorative art, a copy of any design modi- 
fied by the material or the purpose of the copy. 

The surface of this [dish] is covered with a pasticcio, or 
partial copy, after Raffaelle. : 

Soulages Catalogue, No. xi., 1856. 
pastiche (pas-tésh’),n. [F.] Same as pastic- 
cv. 


pastine 


pastil, pastille (pas’til, pas-tél’), n. [ς F. 
pastille, < L. pastillus, a small loaf or roll: see 
pastel.| 1. A small roll of aromatic paste, 
composed of gum-benzoin, sandalwood, spices, 
charcoal-powder, ete., designed to be burned 
as a fumigator, disinfectant, ete. 

A Turkish officer . . . was seen couched on a divan, and 
making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, 
for the sake of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was al- 
lowed to smoke. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 1i. 
2. A kind of sugared confection, usually of 
strong flavor, of a round flat shape, like pep- 
permint-drops. 

Rows of glass jars, containing pastilles and jujubes of 
every colour, shape, and flavour in the world. 

1”). Anstey, A Sugar Prince. 
3. In art: (a) A thin round eake of water- 
eolor, of French origin, in consistency between 
the old hard cake and the tube-color. (0) The 
method of painting with colors prepared as pas- 
tils, or a drawing produced by means of them. 
—4. In pyrotechny, a paper ease filled with a 
burning composition, intended to cause the ro- 
tation of a wheel or similar object to the pe- 
riphery of which itis attached, on the principle 
of the pin-wheel or catharine-wheel. 

pastil, pastille (pas’ til, pas-tél’), v.7.; pret. and 
pp. pastiled or pastilled, ppr. pastiling or pastil- 
ling. [< pastil, pastille,n.] To burn pastils; 
fumigate. Quarterly Rev. 

pastillage (pas’til-aj),n. [< F. pastillage, imi- 
tation in sugar-work, ete., ς pastille, a pastil: 
see pastil.] In ceram., ornamentation by means 
of a surface-application of scrolls, flowers, and 
the like, modeled separately in clay. 

pastille, η. απᾶ υ. See pastil. 

pastil-paper (pas’til-pa’pér), η. Paper coated 
with an odoriferous composition for burning, 
used in the same way as pastils. 

pastime (pas’tim), κ. [< pass, v., + obj. time, 
in imitation of F. passetemps, a pastime: see 
pastance.| Sport; amusement; diversion; that 
which amuses and serves to make time pass 
agreeably. 

Tll . . . make a pastime of each weary step, 


Till the last step have brought me to my love. 
Shak., πα Ot Vs, iL 7. 36. 


They all three would a walking go, 
The pastime for to see. 
Robin Hoods Delight (Child’s Ballads, V. 212). 
Brave pastime, readers, to consume that day 
Which, without pastime, flies too swift away! 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 10, 
The General caused his dancing Women to enter the 
Room, and divert the company with that pastime. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 342. 
=Syn, Pastime, Amusement, Recreation, Diversion, En- 
tertainment, play. The italicized words keep near to their 
meaning by derivation. The central idea of a pastime is 
that it is so positively agreeable that it lets time slip by 
unnoticed: as, to turn work into pastime. Amusement 
has the double meaning of being kept from ennui and of 
finding occasion of mirth (see amuse). Recreation is that 
sort of play or agreeable occupation which refreshes the 
tired person, making him as good as new. Diversion isa 
stronger word than recreation, representing that which 
turns one aside from ordinary serious work or thought, 
and amuses him greatly. Entertainment has come to have 
great breadth, ranging from amusement in its narrower 
sense to diversion and to the idea of a set exercise, as a 
concert, or to the articles of food furnished to guests; gen- 
erally, however, entertainment stands for that which is 
social and refined. 
pastimet (pas’tim),v.7. [< pastime, n.| To pass 
the time agreeably; sport; use diversion. 
[Rare. } 
They hawk, they hunt, they card, they dice, they pastime 
in their prelacies with gallant gentlemen. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Pastinaca (pas-ti-na’ki), x. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. pastinaca, a parsnip or carrot, < pas- 
tinare, dig or trench the ground: see pastine. 
Hence ult. parsnip, q. ν.] A genus of um- 
belliferous plants, including the parsnip, of 
the tribe Peucedanex, distinguished by the 
absence of calyx-teeth, involucres, and invo- 
lucels. There are about 14 species, natives of 
Europe and Asia. See parsnip. 

pastinatet,a. [ME. pastynate; «Ιω. pastinatus, 
pp. of pastinare, dig or prepare the ground: 
see pastine.| Dug over; prepared, as ground, 
for planting. 

Nowe melon seede two foote atwene is isette 
In places well ywrought or pastynate. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 110. 

pastinatedt,a. [ME. pastinated ; <pastinate + 
-ed2.] Same as pastinate. Palladius, Husbon- 
drie (E. E. T.8.), p. 65. 

pastinet, v.t. [ME. pastinen; < L. pastinare, 
dig and trench the ground (for the planting 
of vines), < pastinum, a two-pronged dibble for 
digging, loosening, and preparing the ground 
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pastine 


and for setting plants with, the act of so prepar- 
ing ground, the ground so prepared.] ‘To dig; 
plow; prepare (ground). 
Yf thi lande be leys clene of weedes, 
With diche or forowe to pastyne it noo drede is. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (BE. E. T. 5.), p. 46. 
pasting (pas’ting), πι. [Verbal n. of paste}, v.] 
1. The operation of treating with paste, or of 
applying paste.— 2. The operation or process 
of reducing to the form of a paste. 
Well-prepared soft soda ought to be free from common 
salt ; it isemployed to produce the pasting in the first op- 
eration. Watt, Soap-Making, p. 42. 
pastitht, x. Same as pasty?. 
pastlert (past’lér), η. [ς ME. pasteler, ς OF. 
pasteler, F. pastelier,< LL. pastillarius, a maker 
of small loaves, « L. pastillus, a small loaf: see 
pastel.| A pastry-cook; a baker. 
She daily sent him sundry delicate dishes of meats, tarts, 
and marchpains, and, besides the meat itself, the pastlers 


and cookis to make them, which were excellent workmen. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 569. 


past-master (past’ mas’ter), n. See passed 
master, under master}, 
pastophor (pas’t6-fér),”. [< Gr. παστοφόρος (see 


def.), < παστός, a shrine, + φέρειν -- E. bear.) 
In archezol., one of the bearers or minor priests, 
who earried the image of a god in a shrine in 
processions, etc. Frequent representations of 
the practice appear in Egyptian art. 

pastophorion (pas-to-fo’ri-on), 2.; pl. pastopho- 
ria (-ᾱ). [« Gr. παστοφορεῖον (see def.), < παστο- 
φόρος, a Shrine-bearer.] In the early church, one 
of the two apartments at the sides of the bema 
or sanctuary in the arrangement as stillretained 

xin the Greek Church. See parabema. 

pastor (pas’tor), 2. [<« ME. pastour, < OF. pas- 
tor, pastour, pastre, F. pdtre, a herdsman, ggep- 
herd, also F. pasicur, a pastor, = Sp. Pg. tor 
= It. pastore, ashepherd, = D. pastoor = G. Sw. 
Dan. pastor, a minister of a church, ¢ L. pastor, 
a herdsman or shepherd, a keeper, in ML. the 
pastor or minister of a church (the shepherd of 
the flock), < pascere, pp. pastus, feed, pasture: 
see pasture.] 11. One whohas the care of a flock 
or herd; a herdsman; especially, a shepherd. 

Gaffray is become a monke for all hys lore, 
Neuer trowed man for to se that houre 


A wolfe to become an herdly pastour ! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5117. 
The hopeless shepherd Strephon . . . called his friendly 
rival the pastor Claius unto him. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
2. A minister or clergyman installed according 
to the usages of some Christian denomination 
in charge of aspecificchurch or body of churches. 
The word is often used to denote a clergyman considered 
with reference to his care of his people, as in visiting the 
sick, etc., rather than with reference to his office as preach- 
er. The term shepherd (Latin pastor) is applied in the New 
Testament to Christ (John x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); thence it 
was transferred to the bishops and other clergy generally 
of the Christian church ; in later usage it is ordinarily cen- 

fined to a minister ordained over a local church. 


The sentence was denounced by the pastor, matter of 
manners belonging properly to his place. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 310. 
The fact is that the man who loomed to such gigantic 
spiritual stature in the pulpit was not a great pastor. 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 309. 


The minister is a pastor as wellasa preacher. ... Asa 
preacher he speaks to the people collectively; but asa 
pastor he watches over them individually. 

Bp. Simpson, Lectures on Preaching, viii. 
3. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of sturnoid passe- 
rine birds having the head crested and the plu- 
mage in part rose- 
colored, as P. roseus 
of Europe; the rose- 
starlings: so named 
from association 
with eattle, like 
cow-bird, ete. Also 
ealled Thremmaphi- 
lus, Gracula, and by 
other names.—4. A 
bird of this genus. 

The pastors revel, 
drinking, fighting, and 
chattering from early 


dawn to blazing noon. 
P. Robinson, Under the 


{Sun, p. 57. 
ΞΡΤΗ. 4 Clergyman, Di- Rose-starling (Pastor roses). 
vine, etc. See minister. 


pastorablet, a. 
ble. Lithgow. 
pastorage (pas’tor-aj), π. [ς pastor + -age.] 
1. Same as pastorate. ([Inelegant.]—2. Pas- 
turage. [Rare.] 


Those [animals] fed by pastorage. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 8. 5 23. 


An erroneous form of pastura- 
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pastoral (pas’tor-al), a. and». [ME. pastorel, 
n., a Shepherd; < OF. pastorel, F. pastoral = 
Sp. Pg. pastoral = It. pastorale,< Li. pastoralis, 
pertaining to a herdsman or shepherd, in ML. 
also pertaining to the pastor of a church, or 
to a bishop (as a noun, pastoralis, m., pastorale, 
neut., a pasture), < pastor, a herdsman, shep- 
herd: see pastor.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to a 
herdsman or shepherd, or to flocks or herds; 
rustic; rural: as, a pastoral life; pastoral man- 
ners. 


In those pastoral pastimes a great many days were sent 
to follow their flying predecessors. Sur P. Sidney. 


The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy. 
Wordsworth, Yarrow Visited. 


2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; treating 
of rustic life: as, a pastoral poem.—8. Of or per- 
taining to a pastor or his office, dignity, duties, 
ete.; relating to the cure of souls: as, the pas- 
toral eare of achurch; a pastoral visit; pastoral 


work.— Pastoral charge. (a) Thechurch and congrega- 
tion committed to the charge of a pastor. (0) In churches 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational orders, the address 
of counsel made by a clergyman to a pastor on his ordina- 
tion or installation.— Pastoral epistles, See epistle.— 
Pastoral flute, a shepherds’ pipe.— Pastoral letter, a 
letter addressed, in a pastoral capacity, by a bishop to the 
clergy or to the laity, or to both, or by an ecclesiastical 
body, as a synod or a House of Bishops.— Pastoral staff. 
See staf.— Pastoral theology, that branch of theology 
which treats of the personal and official duties of pastors, 
in distinction from systematic theology, which treats of re- 
ligious doctrines.— Pastoral work, the work of a pastor 
in personal intercourse with his parishioners. =§$yn, 1 and 
2. Rustic, Bucolic, etc. See rural. ; 

II, x. 1. A poem describing the life and man- 
ners of shepherds, or a poem in which the echar- 
acters are shepherds or shepherdesses; in gen- 
eral, any poem the subject of which is the coun- 


try or a country life; a bucolic. 


A pastoral is a poem in which any action or passion 18. 


Johnson. 


2. Any work of art of which the subject is 
rural. 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 


As doth eternity: cold Pastoral! 
Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn, v. 


3. In music, same as pastorale. 


The pretty little personages of the pastoral . . . dance 
their loves to a minuet-tune played on a bird-organ, 
Thackeray, English Humorists, Prior, Gay, and Pope. 


4. A pastoral letter or address.— 51. A shep- 
herd; also, a swineherd. 
Poveralle and pastorelles passede one aftyre 
With porkes to pasture at the price gates. 
Morte Arthure (E. UL. T. 8.), 1. 9191. 
pastorale (pas-t6-rii’le), m. [It., = E. pastoral: 
see pastoral.] In music: (a) A variety of opera 
or cantata in which idyllic or rustic scenes pre- 
dominate, the dramatic interest usually being 
slight. The name is sometimes extended to an 
instrumental work of similar character. (0)Α 
vocal or instrumental piece in triple rhythm, 
often with a drone-bass, in which a studied sim- 
plicity or an actual imitation of rustic sounds 
suggests pastoral life and its emotions. (ο) 
Same as pastourelle. 
pastoralism (pas’tor-al-izm), π. . [< pastoral 
+ -ism.] Pastoral character; that which pos- 
sesses, suggests, or confers a pastoral or ru- 
ral character. 
Still it [a close-set wooden paling] is significative of 


pleasant parks, and well-kept field walks, and herds of 
deer, and other such aristocratic pastoralisms. Ruskin. 


pastoralize (pas’tor-al-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pastoralized, ppr. pastoralizing. [< pastoral + 
-ize.| To make the subject or theme of a pas- 
toral; celebrate in a pastoral poem. Ts. 
Browning, Aurora Leigh, iii. 

pastorally (pas’tor-al-i), adv. 
-ly2.] 1. Ina pastoral or rural manner.—2, In 
the manner of a pastor. 

pastorate (pas’tor-at), n. [ς pastor + -ate3.] 
1. The status or office of a pastor, or the peo- 
ple under his spiritual care. Henece—2. The 
time during which a pastor remains in charge 
of a parish: a a pastorate of twenty years.— 
3. The body of pastors in a given community. 

pastorist (pas’tor-ist), πα. [< pastor + -ist.] A 
pastoral poet or actor. 

Comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedi- 


ans, pastorists, humourists, 
Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. 


pastorita (pas-td-ré’ti), ». [ς It. pastore, a 
shepherd: see pastor.| A shepherds’ pipe, or 
an organ-stop imitating such an instrument. 

pastorless (pas’tor-les), a. [< pastor + -less.] 
Without a pastor. 


represented by its effects on a country life. 


pastry (pas’tri), n. 


[< pastoral + Bp 





pasture 


pastorling (pas’tor-ling), n. [< pastor + -ling1.] 
An insignificant or inferior pastor, Bp. Hall. 
[Rare.] 
pastorlyt (pas’tor-li), a. [ς pastor + -lyl.] Of 
or pertaining to a pastor; befitting a pastor; 
pastor-like. 
Let him advise how he can reject the Pastorly Rod, and 
Sheep-hooke of Christ. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
pastorship (pas’tor-ship), π. [< pastor + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of pastor. Foze. 
pastourelle (pas-ti-rél’), π. [« F. pastourelle, 
a dance (see def.), a shepherd girl, fem. of 
pastoureau, OF. pastorel, pastoreau = It. pas- 
torello, a shepherd boy, dim. of L. pastor, a shep- 
herd: see pastor.] One of the figures of a qua- 
ille. 
DARE DRO (past-pér’fekt), a.and n. Pluper- 
ect. 
The past-perfect is to describe an action as completed at 
a past moment. The Academy, Nov. 23, 1889, p. 948. 
pastront, ». An obsolete form of pastern. Pals- 
grave. 
[< pastel + -ry.] 11. A 
place where pies, tarts, etc., are made. 
Go, run, search, pry in every nook and angle of the kitch- 
ens, larders, and pastries, 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 2. 
2. Viands made of paste, or of which paste con- 
stitutes a principal ingredient; particularly, 
the crust or cover of a pie, tart, or the like. 
Beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built. Milton, P. R., ii. 343. 
The raspberry jam coyly withdrew itself . . . behind a 
lattice-work of pastry. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xii. 
Vermicelli, . . . and other kinds of pastry, denoted the 
influence of Persian art on the kitchen. 
Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, xiii. 
pastry-cook (pas’tri-kik), n. 1. One whose 
occupation is the making of pastry.— 2. In 
England, one who keeps a restaurant. 
pastry-man (pas’tri-man), n. A pastry-cook. 
Addison. 


pastry-schoolt (pas’tri-sk6l), π. A school of 


cookery. 


To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder’s Pastry School in 
little Lincoln’s Inn Fields are taught all Sorts of Pastry 
and Cookery, Dutch hollow works, and Butter Works, on 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays in the Afternoon. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of papepnss Anne, 

1. 24. 


pasturability (pas’tir-a-bil’i-ti), n. [< pastur- 
able + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of affording 
pasture; productiveness or power of production 
of such vegetation as supplies food to grazing 
eattle and flocks. 

A Domesday hide, which one of our latest archzeologists 
with good reason maintains is variable according to the 
arability or pasturability of the land. 

Nation, Aug. 7, 1879, p. 96. 
pasturable (pas’tir-a-bl), a. [< pasture + 
-able.| Fit for pasture. ees. 
pasturage (pas’tur-aj), n. [ς OF. pasturage, F. 
pdturage, pasturage, ς pasturer, pasture:. see 
pasture, v.] 1. The business of feeding or graz- 
ing cattle; pastoral oceupation.—2, Grazing- 
ground; land appropriated to grazing. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasures and moneys in a State be not gathered into few 
hands. . . . This is done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the 
least, keeping a strait hand upon, the devouring trades of 


usury, engrossing great pasturages, and thelike. 
Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 


3. Grass on which eattle or flocks feed. 


The soil apt for vines, and not destitute of corn, afford- 
ing pasturage for goats, whereof they have plenty. 

Sandys, Vravailes, p. 22. 

4. In Scots law, the right of pasturing cattle 

on certain ground.— Common pasturage. See com- 


mon. 
asture (pas’tar), . [ς ME. pasture, ¢ OF. 
pasture, F. pdiure = Sp. Pg. It. pastura, < L. 
pastura, a feeding, pasture,< pascere, pp. pastus, 
cause to feed or graze, feed, nourish, maintain, 
support, in middle use feed, graze, browse; 
akin to pabulum, food, < γ pa, feed. From the 
same source are pastor, pastern, pastil, pastille, 
pastel, repast, impester, pester, ete.] 14. Food; 
nourishment; fare, 
He preach’d 

How sweet the air of a contented conscience 
Smelt in his nose now; ask’d’em all forgiveness 
For their hard pasture since they liv’d with him. 

Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1. 


The first pastures of our infant age. Dryden. 


2. Grass for the food of cattlé or other ani- 
mals; the food of cattle taken by grazing. 


Anon a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
And never stays to greet. him. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 53. 
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They will fall again 
Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, iii, 1. 
3. Ground covered with grass appropriated for 
the grazing of cattle or other animals. 
But, certes, for noght there abide shold he, 
full well myght he lete hys hors to pasture; 
For neuer his maister again shold se. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5840. 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 198. 
4. In the fisheries, one of the compartments of 
a deep-water weir, which corresponds to what 
is termed the big pond in the shoal-water weir; 
that part of the weir which the fish first enter, 
being directed by the leader. See deep-water 


weir, under weir.—Common of pasture, in England, 
the right of feeding cattle, etc., on another’s ground. 
pasture (pas’tir), v.; pret. and pp. pastured, 
pr. pasturing.. [< OF. pasturer, F. pdturer = 
t. pasturare, < ML. pasturare, feed, pasture, < 
L. pastura, pasture: see pasture. ] . trans, Το 
feed by grazing; supply or afford pasture or 
nourishment to: as, the land will pasture fifty 
oxen; the cattle were pasiured on the hillside 
or in the meadow. 
As who unhusks an almond to the white 
And pastures curiously the pened taste. 
. winburne, At Ἐ]ειβίβ, 
II. intrans.. To graze; take food by eating 
growing herbage from the ground, 
For the Pissemyres wole suffren Bestes to gon and pas- 
turen amonges hem; but no man in no wyse. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 302. 


The calm pleasures of the pasturing herd. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, ii. 

pasture-land (pas’tir-land), ». Land appro- 
priated to pasture. Congreve. 

pastureless (pas’tur-les), a. [< pasture + -less.] 
Destitute of pasture. 

pasturer (pas’tar-ér),. A feeder or keeper of 
flocks and herds. 

The people haue no yse of money, and are all men of 
warre, and pasturers of cattel. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 327. 

pasty! (pas’ti), a. [< pastel + -y1,] Like paste; 
of the consistence of paste; of the appearance 
or color of paste. 

But the Seville women have usually sallow, pasty, dead 
complexions. The Century, XX VII. 5. 
asty?2 (pas’ti), ».; pl. pasties (-tiz). [ς ME. 

ο. pasta oh ο ti (F. pdté, > E. patty), 
a pasty, pie, < paste, paste: see pastel. | pie 
covered with a paste or pie-crust: said to be 
properly a preparation of venison, veal, lamb, 
or other meat, highly seasoned, and inclosed in 
a crust or paste. 

Thys knight swolewed, in throte noght pering 


More then doth a pastay in ouen truly! 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5945. 


With botelles of wyne trussed at their sadelles, and 
pastyes of samonde, troutes, and eyls, wrapped in towels. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 11. cxiii. 


Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 202. 


Cornish pasty, 2 common dish among the miners of 
Cornwall, consisting of an envelop of paste containing 
principally potatoes, turnips, and onions, with a little fat 
pork or mutton. 


pat! (pat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. patted, ppr. pat- 
ting. [< ME.*patien (not found), prob., with loss 
of. medial 1, from early ME. platten, pletten, < 
AS. pletian, strike, slap, = MD. pletien, strike, 
bruise, crush, rub, = Sw. dial. pldtta, tap, var. 
pjatta, tap: see plat?. Cf. ΜΗα. and G. dial. 
(Bav.) patzen, pat. Hence freq. patter!, pattle}, 
and paddie!. A similar loss of / appears in patch 
for platch, and pate! for plate.| To strike gently 
with the fingers or hand; tap. 
Gay pats my shoulder, and you vanish quite. 
Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount. 


And why does she pat the shaggy bloodhound, 
. As he rouses him up from his lair? 
Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 26. 


To pat juba, to pat the knee or thigh as an accompani- 
ment of ine j αλ Hance. See juba2. ὄ sy 


pat! (pat), π. [¢ pati, v.] 1. A light quick 
blow or stroke with the hand or the fingers.— 
2. Patter. 
The of those footsteps which scarcely touched the 
groun Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xvi. 
pat? (pat), adv. [An elliptical use, with adver- 
bial effect, of patl, v. Cf. bang), slap, in like ad- 
verbialuse.] Fitly; conveniently; just in the 
nick; exactly; readily; fluently. 
You shall see, it will fall pat as I told you. 
Shak., M. N. D., ν. 1. 189. 
This falls out pat. Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, iii. 2. 


Hitting so pat on this subject, his curiosity led him to 
pry farther ; and therefore, while the Gunner was busie, he 
convey’d the Book away, to look over it at his leisure. 


Dampier, Voyages, 1. 372. 
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They could tell you in the schools, pat off by heart, all 
that it [the universe} was, and what it had been, and what 
it would be. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 298. 

pat? (pat), a. [< pat?, adv.; appar. first in pred- 
icate, where it is prop. the adv.] 1. Apt; fit; 
convenient; exactly suitable as to either time 
or place; ready; fluent. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text which he found very pat to 
his doctrine of the eucharist. Bp. Atterbury. 


And Cousin Ruth! You are very pat with my grand- 
daughter’s name, young man! 
Rk. 1). Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lvili. 
2. Pert; brisk; lively. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
—Pat hand. See hand. 

pat? (pat), ». [< Ir. Gael. pait, a hump, lump, 
Ir. paiteog, Gael. paiteag, a small lump of but- 
ter.] A lump, as of butter, molded or pressed 
into some regular shape. 

It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butter. 
Dickens. 
It was raining, not in drops, but in torrents, with great 
pats of water coming over, almost like stones. 
Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. 776. 
pat4 (pat), n. A Scotch form of pot. 
He gat his mekle pat upon the fyre. 
Wyf of Auchtermuchty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 120). 
pat® (pat). A Scotch preterit and past parti- 
ciple of putl. 

Pat6 (pat), . [Abbr. of Patrick, Ir. Padraic, a 
common Irish name, < ML. Patricius, a person’s 
name, < L. patricius, a patrician: see patrician. 
Cf. Paddy1.] A common name for an Irishman. 
Compare Biddy?. 

pat? (pit), x. [Hind. pdt.] 1. In India, indigo- 
plants cut off within a foot of the ground and 
made into bundles for delivery at the factories. 
—2. An East Indian name for jute-fiber. 

Importations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
earlier times under the name of pat, an East Indian native 
term by which the fibre continued to be spoken of in Eng- 


land till the early years of the 19th century. 
Encyc. Brit., XIII. 798. 


pataca (pa-tii’ki), π. [Pg. and Sp. (= It. pa- 
tacca, patacco, base 
coin, > F. pataque), 
also aug. Sp. pa- 
tacén (= E. pata- 
coon = It. patac- 
cone), 2coin so call- 
ed.] A Portuguese 
silver coin formerly 
struck for currency 
in Brazil; a dollar, 
or piece of eight. 
Also patacoon. 

pat-a-cake, n. 
patty-cake, 

patache (pa-tash’), 
nN. G. D. patas, 
patasche, < ¥. pa- 
tache = Sp. patache 
= Pg. patacho = It. 
patacchia, patazzio, 
patascia, patachio, 
patassa, α small 
vessel.] A tender 
or small vessel em- 
ployed to convey 
men or orders from 
one ship or place 
to another. 

This nauie was giuen 
especially in charge not 
to suffer any shippe to come out of the Hauen, nor to per- 
mit any zabraes, Pataches, or other small vessels of the 
Spanish Fleete . . . to enter thereinto. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 600. 

patacoon (pat-a-kin’),. [< Sp. patacon, aug. 

of pataca, acoin so called: see pataca.] Same 
as pataca. 

This makes Spain to purchase Peace of her [England] 
with his Italian Patacoons. Howell, Letters, iv. 47. 

Patzcidee (pa-té’si-dé), mn. pl. [NL.,< Patecus 
+ -idz.|] Afamily of acanthopterygian fishes, 


typified by the genus Patzcus. They have an ob- 
long body, naked skin, lateral line high up on the sides, 
head short and with a square or projecting forehead, along 
dorsal fin, pectorals narrow and very low, and no ventrals. 
The species are inhabitants of the Australasian seas. 


pateecoid (pa-té’koid), a. [ς NL. Patecus + 
Gr. εἶδος, form.] Of or relating to Patzcus or 
the Patezcide. 

Patzcus (pa-té’kus), κ. [NL. (Richardson), < 
Gr. Πάταικος, in pl. Πάταικοι, Phenician deities of 
strange dwarfish shape, whose images formed 
the figureheads of Phenician ships.] A genus 
of Australian fishes, typical of the family Pate- 
cide, and remarkable for their strange form, 
resulting from the protrusion of the forehead. 
See cut in next column. 


See 


Reverse. 
Pataca of John V., 1749, in British 


Museum. (Size of the original.) 











Patzcus fronto, 
patagia, ». Plural of patagium. 
patagial (pa-ta’ji-al), a. [< patagium + -al.] 


Ofor pertaining to a patagium: as, the patagial 
expansion of the integument. 
The patagial muscles of a woodpecker. Science, X. 71. | 
patagiate (pa-ta’ji-at), a. [< patagium + -atel.] hi 
1. Formed into a patagium, as a fold of skin; | 
patagial.— 2. Having a patagium, as a flying- 
squirrel. | 
patagium (pat-a-ji’um), ».; pl. patagia (-Ἁ). 
[NL., < L. patagium, < Gr. *rarayeiov, a golden 
stripe, border, or facing on a woman’s gown; 
said to be < παταγεῖν, clatter, clash, < πάταγος, 
any sharp, loud noise; but the connection is 
not obvious.] Inzool.: (a) The extensible fold 
of skin of a flying mammal or reptile; the expan- 
sion of the integument of the trunk and limbs or 
tail, or both of these, by which bats, flying-le- 
murs, flying-squirrels, flying-opossums, and fly- 
ing-lizards support themselves intheair. Fxcept 
in the bats, the patagium does not form a wing, and the 
progress of the animal through the air is nota true flight, 
but only agreatly protractedleap. In batsthe membranous 
expansion is stretched chiefly between the enormously 
lengthened digits of the hand; in the case of the other 
mammals named, the patagium is for the most part a fold 
of the common integument of the body, stretched from the 
fore to the hind limb. ‘The patagia of the pterodactyls 
or ex'inct flying reptiles were wings, constructed upon 
lengthened digits, much like those of bats. The case is 
different with the flying-lizards of the present day, in 
which the patagium is stretched upon extended ribs. See 
cut atdragon. Also called parachute. (0) ‘Lhe fold of 
integument which occupies the reéntrant angle 
between the uppcr arm and the forearm of a 
bird, bringing the fore border of the wing to a 
smooth straightish free edge when the wing is 
closed. The tensor patagii is a muscle which 
puts this patagium upon the stretch. (ο) Inen- 
tcm., one of a pair of chitinous scales affixed to 
the sides of the pronotum of lepidopterous in- 
sects, Just behind the head, usually covered 
with long seales or hairs; a shoulder-tippet. 
Compare tegula.—Dermotensor patagii. See der- 


motensor.— Extensor paren, the proper extensor mus- 
cle of the patagium in birds, 


Patagonian (pat-a-g0’ni-an),a. andn. [< Pata- 
gonia (see def.) +-an.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Patagonia, a region at the southern extrem- 
ity of South America, divided between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic.— Patagonian cavy, 
penguin, sea-lion, etc. See the nouns. 

If, n. One of a race of Indians dwelling in 
Patagonia, called Chonek, Tzoneca, or Inaken 
in their own language, Yehuelche by their 
northern neighbors. 

patah (pat’i), x. [Marathi.] The sword ofthe 
Mahratta cavalry, which has a gauntlet-guard 
with two transverse bars by way of grip. Com- 
pare kuttar. 

Patala (pi-ta’lai), n. [Skt. padidla, a word of 
obseure derivation.] In Hind. myth., the sub- 
terranean or infernal region, in several subre- 
gions or stories, supposed to be inhabited by 
various classes of supernatural beings, espe- 
cially ndgas or serpents. 

patamar (pat’a-mir), π. [Also pattemar; 
Pg. patamar: < Malay pattamari.] <A vessel 
used in the coasting-trade in Indig. Its keel 








is 


Patamar, Bombay. (From model in South Kensington Museum.) 
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patamar 


has an upward curve amidships, and extends only about 
half the length of the vessel; the stem and stern, espe- 
cially the former, have great rake; and the draft of wa- 
ter is much greater at the head than at the stern. These 
eg sail remarkably well, and stow a good cargo. Imp. 
μις, n. Same as patten2, 1 (ο). 
atarelli (pat-a-rel’i), κ. pl. [ML., dim. of 
Patarini.] Same as Patarini. 
Patarine (pat’a-rin), π. and a. [ς ML. Pata- 
rini.] I, n. One of the Patarini. 
II, a. Of or pertaining to the Patarini. 
Patarini, Paterini ο Stee: pat-e-ri’ni), 2. 
pl. [ML.; said to be < Pataria or Patarea, a rag- 
men’s quarter in medieval Milan, and place of 
assembly of the early Patarini. Cf. It. pata- 
vino, a porter or day-laborer.] 1. A sect which 
arose in Milan in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and opposed especially the marriage 
of priests.—2. A name given in the twelfth 
century and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, 
and others. Also Patarelli in both senses. 
patas, ». [African (?).] The red monkey of 
western Africa, Cercopithecus patas or C. ruber, 
patavinity (pat-a-vin’i-ti), n. [ς L. Patavini- 
ta(t-)s, the mode of speech of the Patavians 
(ascribed to Livy by Pollio), ς Patavinus, Pa- 
tavian, ς Patavium, the city now called Padua, 
in Italy, the birthplace of Livy.] The man- 
ner, style, character, οἵο., of Padua; specifi- 
cally, the peculiar style or diction of Livy, the 
Roman historian, who was born at Patavium, 
now Padua; hence, in general, the use of lo- 
eal or provincial words in writing or speaking. 
Patawa palm. See palm. 
patch (pach), x.anda. [< ME. pacche: origin un- 
*known. Poss. with loss of medial / (as also prob. 
in patland pate), for *platche. In this view the 
G. dial. (Swiss) batschen, patschen, patsch, batsch, 
a patch,isnotrelated. It. pezza, a patch, piece, 
is a diff. word: see piece.] 1. n. 1. Any piece 
of material used to repair a defective place in 
some fabric or construction, as a piece of cloth 
sewed on a garment where it is torn or worn, 
a bit of masonry, mosaic, tiling, or the like, used 
to repair a defect in old work, or a sod or sods 
employed to make good an injured spot in a 
lawn. 
We, that mocke euerie Nation for keeping one fashion, 


yet steale patches from euerie one of them, to peece out 
our pride. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 37. 


2. A piece of cloth cut into some regular shape, 
to be sewed with others into patchwork.—38. 
A small piece of silk or court-plaster used on 
the face, with the apparent purpose of height- 


ening the complexion by contrast. In the seven- 
teenth century patches were used cut not merely in 
squares and triangles, but in ~ 
various extraordinary forms and fe 

of considerable size; they were 
even cut into groups of figures 
several inches long and elaborate 
in outline. In the eighteenth 
century, and especially at the 
court of France, the fashion of 
wearing patches came again into 
vogue, and it has been deemed 
an essential accompaniment to 
powdered hair, reappearing fit- 
fully whenever the use of pow- 
der has’ been reintroduced. 
Patches received special names 
according to the place where they were applied, as the 
coquette when on the lips, the efrontée or bold when on 
the nose, etc. 


*Tis not a face I only am in love with; ... 
Nor your black patches you wear variously, 
Some cut like stars, some in half-moons, some lozenges; 
All which but show you still a younger brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iii. 5. 


My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being the first 
time I had given her leave to weare a black patch. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 120. 


3. A small piece of leather, greased canvas, 
pasteboard, or the like, used as the wadding for 
a rifle-ball.— 4. A small square of thick leather 
sometimes used in the grinding of small tools 
to press the work on the stone, in order to pro- 
tect the fingers from abrasion.— 5. A block fixed 
on the muzzle of a gun to make the line of sight 
parallel with the axis of the bore.—6. A small 
piece of ground, especially one under cultiva- 
tion; a small detached piece; a plot; a com- 
paratively small piece or expanse of anything, 
as of snow, grass, ete. 


We go to gain alittle patch of ground. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 18. 


A patch of April snow, 
Upon a bed of herbage green. 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 


, A broad, beautiful valley, . . . with gardens, orchards, 
of corn and potatoes, green meadows, and soft 
clumps of pine woods. Howells, Three Villages, Shirley. 





Patches as worn on the face 
about 1740. 
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7t. A paltry fellow; aninny; afool. The pro- 
fessionalfool was formerly so called. Halliwell. 
Capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 32. 

I do deserve it; call me patch and puppy, 

And beat me, if you please. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 2. 
8. A harlequin. Planché.—9. In zool., a small, 
well-defined part of a surface characterized by 
peculiar color or appearance.—10. An over- 
lay put on the impression-surface of a printing- 
press, to get stronger impression on the type 
covered by the patch, and make a clearer print. 
—Not a patch on, not fit to be compared with ; far in- 


ferior to: as, he is not a patch on you in the matter of ly- 
ing. [Collog.] 


Soldier, you are too late. He is not a patch on you for 
looks ; but then —he has loved me so long. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxxvii. (Davies.) 


Peyer’s patches. Same as agminate glands or Peyerian 
glands (which see, under gland). 
I, a. Arranged in patches, or separate 
squares, or the like. 
These dots [impressed upon prehistoric pottery] are so 
arranged as to form simply patch ornaments. 
Jewitt, Ceramic Art, 1. 27. 
patch (pach), v. [< patch, π.] 1. trans. 1. To 
mend by adding a patch: often with up. 
In the town there are not above two or three hundred In- 


habitants, who dwell here and there in the patcht up ruines. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 160. 


With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere. 
Lowell, to G. W. Curtis (P. 8.). 


Especially —(a) To sew a piece of cloth upon (a garment) 
where it is torn or worn out. (0) To repair (masonry) by 
filling interstices and fractures with new mortar or the 
like. (c) To substitute new work for, as for defaced or 
partly destroyed work in mosaic or inlaying. 
2. To serve as a patch on. 
That that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall. Shak,, Hamlet, v. 1. 239. 
3. To adorn by putting a patch or patches 
on the face; also, to adorn with patches, as the 
face. 

But that which I did see, and wonder at with reason, 
was to find Pegg Pen in a new coach, with only her hus- 
band’s pretty sister with her, both patched and very fine. 

Pepys, Diary, III. 120. 


Madam, who patch’d you to day?—Let me see—It is 
the hardest thing in dress—I may say without vanity — I 
know a little of it— That so low on the cheek pulps the 
flesh too much. Steele, Lying Lover, iii. 1. 
4. To form of odd pieces or shreds; construct 
of ill-assorted parts or elements; hence, to 
make or mend hastily or without regard to 
forms: usually with up: as, to patch up a peace; 
to patch up 8 quarrel. 

If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it. with, 
It must not be with this. Shak., A.and C., ii. 2. 52. 


It is many years since I learned it [a song]; and, having 
forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch it up by the 
help of mine own invention, who am not excellent at poe- 

‘ I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 176. 

They hate one another, but I will try to patch it up. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, lv. 

Thus Uncle Venner was a miscellaneous old gentleman, 
partly himself, but, in good measure, somebody else; 
patched together, too, of different epochs; an epitome of 
times and fashions. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
5. To fit oradjust with a patch or wad of leather, 
ete.: said of a rifle-ball. 

If the bullet is the right size and properly patched. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 545. 
Patching up plates, in printing, affixing overlays in 
proper places to remedy the defects of uneven plates. 
1. intrans. To form patches, as snow on a 
mountain-side, vegetation on a ruin, ete. 
The patching houseleek’s head of blossom. 
Browning, Love among the Ruins, 
patchable (pach’a-bl), a. [« patch + -able.] 
Capable of being patched. 

Not patched or patchable any longer. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 
patch-box (pach’boks), n. A small box used, 
especially in the eighteenth century, to con- 
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Patch-box of Ivory (a showing outside of cover, and é inside with 
mirror); 18th century. 


patchwork 


tain the black patches which were to be ap- 


plied to the skin. These boxes were made of ivory 
tortoise-shell, silver, etc., sometimes very costly, and had 
usually a mirror inside of the lid, 


patched (pacht), p. a. 1. Mended or repaired 
with patches; adorned with patches.—2. Party- 
colored; habited or dressed in party-colored 
clothes, as was formerly the custom with do- 
mestic fools or jesters. 

Methought I had — but man is but a patched fool, if he 

will offer to say what methought I had. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., iv. 1. 215. 


3. Irregularly variegated in color, as an animal. 
—4, Made of patches: as, a patched quilt. 
patchedlyt+ (pach’ed-li), adv. In a patched 
manner; with patches. J. Udall. 
patcher (pach’ér), απ. [«< patch + -erl.] One 
who patches or mends. 
patchery (pach’ér-i), ”.; pl. patcheries (-iz). 
[< patch + -ery.] Bungling work; botchery; 
gross, bungling hypocrisy. 
Here is such patchery, such Jugeling and such knavery ! 
hak., T. and C., ii. 3. 77. 


Vile human inventions, and will-worship, and hell-bred 
superstitions, and patcheries stitched into the service of 
the Lord, which the English mass-book . . . and the Or- 
dination of Priests . . . are fully fraught withal. 

C. Chauncey, quoted in C, Mather’s Magnalia, I. 467. 


patchhead (pach’hed), π. The surf-scoter, a 
duck, demia perspicillata: so called from the 
white patches on the head. Also called patch- 
polled coot. [Maine.] 

patchiness (pach’i-nes), x. The condition of 
being patchy; the appearance of being patched 
or of being made up of patches. 

The movement, therefore, gives the impression of patch- 


iness, despite the beauty of the melodies. 
Atheneum, No. 3188, p. 743. 


patching (pach’ing), η. [Verbal n. of patch, 
v.] 1. The act of mending by the addition of 
a patch or patches.—2. A patch, or patches 
collectively; a patched place. 


Leat the il favoured sight of the patching be hidden. 


J. Udall, On Luke v. 
3. Wadding for a rifie-ball. 


Bob poured a large charge of powder into his gun, and, 
taking a bullet from his pouch, he felt in his pocket for 
the patching. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xiii. 
41. Patchery; hypocrisy. 

Blackston, being reproued for his false patching, fell in 
a quaking and shaking. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1863, an. 1557. 


patchingly (pach’ing-li), adv. In a patching, 
or bungling or hypocritical, manner. 
Others, though not so willinglie admitting them, did yet 
dissemblinglie and patchinglie vse some part of them. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1184, an. 1548. 


patchock+ (pach’ok), n. [< patch + -ock.] A 
clown; a mean or paltry fellow. 
Some in Leinster and Ulster are degenerate, and growen 
to be as very patchockes as the wild Irish. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


κ νε. ery: 

patchouli, patchouly (pach’6-li, pa-ché’li), n. 
[< F. patchouli: supposed to be from Tamil 
pachai, green, + ilai, leaf.] 1. An East Indian 
odoriferous plant, Pogostemon Patchouli, of the 
mint family. It grows 2 or 3feet high, bears spikes of 
densely whorled small flowers, and ovate leaves 2 or 3 
inches long. It yields a perfume long favorite in the 
Kast, and nowcommon elsewhere. It gives their peculiar 
odor to India ink and India shawls. The dried leaves 
are much used in sachets, to scent clothing, etc. The 
essential oil in which the odor resides is distilled for 
toilet use. Also called pucha pat. Pogostemon suavis 
also yields patchouli. 


2. The perfume itself. 


patch-panelt (pach’pan’el), a and x. 
Shabby; worn out. 
Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but h-pannel stuff, 
old gallimawfries, and cotten candle eloquence. ; 
Wily Beguiled, Prol. (Davies.) 
ΤΙ. ». A shabby fellow. 
Hang thee, patch-pannel ! Dekker, Satiromastix. 


patch-polled (pach’pold), a. Having a patch 
(of white color) on the poll: specifically used 
in the phrase patch-polled coot, the patchhead. 
patchwork (pach’wérk),n. 1. Work composed 
of pieces of various colors or figures sewed to- 
gether, especially a combination of many small 
pieces of stuff, sewed together ιο edge, to 
form a curtain, bedspread, or the like. 
His error lay in supposing that this age, more than any 
past or future one, is destined to see the tattered gar- 
ments of Antiquity exchanged for a new suit, instead of 


gradually renewing themselves by patchwork. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


Patchwork was Patches in those days. . . . Scraps of 
costly India chintzes and palempours were intermixed 
with commoner black and red calico in minute hexagons. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii, 
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patchwork 


2. Work composed of pieces clumsily put to- 
gether; anything formed of ill-assorted parts. 
A manifest incoherent piece of patchwork, Swift. 
A method of preaching which was a patchwork of all the 
languages the preacher understood. 
Goldsmith, Encouragers and Discouragers of Eng. Lit., ii. 
patchy (pach’i), a. [ς patch + -yl.]_ 1. Full 
of patches; occurring in patches.— 2. Cross; 
peevish. Compare cross-patch. Trollope.—8. 
Inharmonious; composed of incongruous parts; 
lacking unity of design in execution: said espe- 
x cially of a work of art or a piece of decoration. 
pate! (pat),. [< ME. pate, the crown of the 
head, < OF. pate, a plate, with loss of { (as also 
in pati, patch), for plate, a plate, < G. platte, a 
plate, also a bald head, hence in vulgar use a 
head, MHG. plate, a plate, a shaven pate, ML. 
platta, a shaven pate, the tonsure of a monk: 
see plate, of which pate! is thus a var. form. ] 
1. The crown or top of the head, whether of a 
person or of an animal; in general, the head; 
the poll; the noddle: usually employed in a 
trivial or derogatory sense, like noddle, ete. 
Tle venture one more broken pate. 
Catskin’s Garland (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 183). 
She gave my pate a sound knock, that it rings yet. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 4. 


The thin grey locks of his failing hair 
Have left his little bald pate all bare. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 54. 
2. The skin of a ecalf’s head. Imp. Dict.—8. 
Wit; cleverness; ‘‘ brains”; ‘‘head.” 
For, quick dispatching (hourely) Post on Post, 
To all the Coverts of the Able-most, 
For Pate, Prowes, Purse ; commands, prayes, presses them 
To come with speed unto Iervsalem. 
Sylvester, Bethulians Rescue (trans.), i. 


4. In the fur trade, the fur from a black patch 
on the head of the wild rabbit. Ure, Dict., IV. 
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pate? (pat), x. [Origin obscure.] A badger. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

pate? (pat), a. (Origin obsecure.] Weak and 

x sickly. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng: ] 

pate gh [F.: see paste.] Paste.—pate sur 
pAte, in ceram., decoration by means of fine enamel or 


porcelain-paste applied upon a previously prepared surface 
so as to produce a very low relief. It differs from sopra 
bianco or sbiancheggiato decoration in that it is treated 
as sculpture, the relief itself being the object aimed at. 
In the finest work the applied paste is always pure-white, 
and, as it comes upon a darker ground, the different de- 
grees of thickness of the paste give different degrees of 
translucency and of whiteness. In inferior work the 
modeling is done without the same care for graded thick- 
nesses, and shade is produced by a gray tint. See Solon 
porcelain, under porcelain.— Pate tendre, soft paste in 
porcelain: the French name, often used in English. 


paté (pa-ta’), ». [F.: see pasty2, patty.] 1. A 
small pasty.—2. In fort., a kind of platform, 
usually of a roundish or oval shape, erected on 
marshy ground to cover a gate.—paté de foie 
bras, or Strasburg pAté, a pasty made of fat guose- 
ivers, imported principally from Strasburg in little stone 
pots. Properly the contents should be taken out and 


served in a crust of pastry, but the name is usually given 
to the original importation. 


pated (pa’ted), a. [< patel + -ed2.] Having 
a pate or head (of this or that kind): used in 
composition: as, long-pated, long-headed, cun- 
ning; shallow-pated, ignorant, poorly informed, 
lacking in sense. 
Doe you surmise, Ο shallow-pated men, 
That this excuse is all sufficient 
To satisfie for such a foule intent? 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 
patée (pa-ta’), a. See patteé. 
patefaction (pat-é-fak’shon), π. [ς L. patefac- 
tio(n-), a laying open, a making known, ς pate- 
Jacere, throw open: see patefy.] The act of 
opening or manifesting; open declaration. 

For our sight of God in heaven, our place, our sphere is 
heaven itself, our medium is the patefaction, the mani- 
festation, the revelation of God himself, and our light is 
the light of glory. Donne, Sermons, xxi. 

patefyt (pat’6-fi), v. t.. [< L. patefacere, throw 
open, reveal, < patere, lie open, + facere, make, 
do: see patent!,] To reveal; show; declare. 

Thus do I wade in predestination, in such sort as God 
hath patejied and opened it. 

re J. Bradford, Letters(Parker Soc., 1968), II. 134. 
patella (pa-tel’a), ”.; pl. patellas, patelle (-iiz, 
6). [= F. patelle = It. patella, < L. patella, a 
small pan or dish, a plate, the kneepan, pa- 
tella, . of patina, patena, a broad shallow 
dish, a pan: see patenl, patina, pani.] 1. A 
small pan, vase, or dish.—2, In anat., a small 
movable bone situated in front of the knee- 
joint, which it may help to form. Also knee- 
pan, kneecap, rotula, or great sesamord. See cuts 
under knee-joint, Catarrhina, and Elephantine. 
—3. In zo0l.: (4) A cotyle ; a cup-like forma- 
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tion. (b) A limpet of the genus Patella. (ο) 
In entomology, the first joint of the coxa.— 4. 
[οαρ.] [NL.] In conch., a Linnean genus of 
gastropods, type of 
the family Patelli- 
dz, to which very 
different limits have 
been assigned. (a) 
As originally constitut- 
ed and retained by Lin- 
nus it was a very het- 
erogeneous assemblage 
of all forms having a 
patelliform shell, and 
embraced (besides all 
the Docoglossa) Fissu- 
rellidz, Ancylidz, Ca- 
lyptreidz, and related 
forms. (0) It was sub- 
sequently gradually re- 
stricted and limited to docoglossate shells. (c) By later 
writers it has been confined within narrow bounds, and 
to such species as have an oblong conic shell entirely open 
below like an inverted basin, and with no aperture at the 
apex — the true limpets, as those so named on the English 
coasts. See also cut under patelliform, 

5. In dot., an orbicular apothecium with a mar- 


ginal rim.—Ligamentum patella. See ligamentum. 
Patellacea (pat-e-la’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., < Pa- 
tella + -acea.| Sameas Patellide. 
patellar (pat’e-lir), a. [< patella +-ar3.] Of 
or pertaining to the patella or kneecap: as, 
the patellar tendon or ligament.—Patellar fossa, 
the anterior intercondyloid fossa, or trochlea, of the femur. 
— Patellar nerve, a branch of the long saphenous nerve, 
distributed to the skin in front of the knee.— Patellar 
lexus, a plexus on the front of the knee, formed by the 
nternal and middle cutaneous and internal saphenous 
nerves.— Patellar tendon or ligament. See digamen- 
tum patelle, under ligamentum.— Patellar tendon re- 
flex. Same as knee-jerk. 
patellate (pat’e-lat), a. [ς NL. *patellatus, < 
L. patella, patella: see patella. ] 





Rock-limpet (Patella longicosta). 
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Paracephalophora monoica, containing the gen- 
era Umbrella, Siphonaria, and Tylodina, having 
a shell as in Patella, but not including the Pa- 
tellidz.— 2. In Risso’s classification, a family 
typified by the genus Patella. 

patellula (pa-tel’a-li), ».; pl. pateliule (-1é). 
[NL., dim. of L. patella, a pan, dish, patella: 
see patella.] In entom., one of the sucking- 
disks or -cups on the lower surface of the tarsus 
of a male beetle of the genus Dytiscus, or other 
water-beetle. 

patellulate (pa-tel’i-lat), a. Same as patellate. 

paten! (pat’en),. [Formerly also patten, patin, 


* patine; < ME. *paten, pateyn, patent, a paten 


(ecel.), « L. patina, patena (Sicilian Gr. πατάνη), 

a broad shallow dish, a pan, a kind of cake, ¢ 

patere, lie open: see patentl. Cf. pan, ult.< L. 
atina, and dim. patella.) 1. A broad shallow 
ish; a bowl. 

They [the articles found in mounds, etc.] consist of 
jugs, pipkins, patens or bowls, watering-pots — all articles 
made for the poor. Solon, Old Eng. Pottery, p. 17. 
2. Eccles., a plate or flat dish; in the com- 
munion service of certain liturgical churches, 
the plate on which the consecrated bread is 
placed. In the primitive church the paten was an ordi- 
nary plate; but when wafers expressly prepared took the 
place of bread, the paten became an ecclesiastical vessel. 
It is wide and shallow, and is generally made of silver, but 
sometimes of glass, gold, alabaster, agate, or other hard ma- 
terial. In the Roman Catholic Church the paten must be 
of the same material as the accompanying chalice, of some 
hard metal, the inside of which is heavily gilded, and, like 
the chalice, it must be consecrated by the bishop. 


3. A plate, as of metal. 
Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 59. 


paten?t, ». An obsolete form of patten2. 


1. Inentom., patency (pat’en-si or pa’ten-si),n. [ς ML.*pa- 


made patelliform ; provided with a patella-like xtentia, ς L. paten(t-)s, open: see patenti.] 1. 


formation. Also patellulate.—2. In bot., same 


as patelliform, 1.—Patellate tarsus, a tarsus in which 
the joints are expanded and closely pressed together, form- 


ing a patella. 

Patellide (pa-tel’i-dé), m. pl. [NL., < Patella 
+ -idz.) A family of gastropods, typified by 
the genus Patella; the limpets. (a) Including such 
limpets as are otherwise separated as Acmxide (false lim- 
pets) and Lepetidz. (b) Restricted to the true limpets. 
The animal has gills forming a row of leaflets around the 
foot, and the lingual ribbon has one or two lateral teeth 
and three marginal on each side, The shell is a flattened 
cone, open below, and has a horseshoe-shaped impression 
on the inside, openinfront, These limpets arenumerous 
in species and widely distributed. They live in general on 
rocky coasts, excavate a place for themselves on some rock 
where for the most part they rest, but whence they make 
excursions for food, chiefly at night. See cuts under patella 
and patelliform. Also Patellacea. 

patelliform (pa-tel’i-form), a. 
pan, dish, patella, 
+ forma, form.] 1. 
Having the shape 
of a patella or 
kneepan. Also pat- 
ellate.— 2, Having 
the form of a de- 
pressed and gener- 
ally oblong cone or 
disk, hollow or un- 

artitioned within. 
atellimani (pat- 
e-lim’a-ni), 2 pl. 
[NL., pl. of patelli- 
manus: see patel- 
limanous.] In La- 
treille’s classification, a group of caraboid bee- 
tles, distinguished from the Simplicimani and 
Quadrimani by the difference in the dilatation 
of the tarsi, the two anterior tarsi being patel- 
late in the males. 

patellimanous (pat-e-lim’a-nus), a. [ς NL. 
patellimanus, < L. patella, a pan, dish, patella, 
+ manus, hand.) In entom., having the tarsi 
patellate; having patelliform tarsi; of or per- 
taining to the Patellimani. 

patelline (pat’e-lin), a. [< Patella + -inel.] 
Of, or having the characters of, the Patellidz; 
resembling or related to a limpet; patelliform. 

patellite (pat’e-lit), π. [«NL. Patellites, ς Pa- 
tella + -ites.| Amember of a genus Patellites ; 
a fossil limpet, as a species of Patella or some 
similar shell. 

patelloid (pat’e-loid), a and. [< Patella + 
-οία.] I, a. Related to orresembling a patella 
or limpet; of or pertaining to the Patelloidea. 

ΤΙ. n. A patelliform shell. 

Patelloidea (pat-e-loi’dé-&), . pl. [NL., < L. 
patella, a pan, dish, patella, + Gr. eldoc, form. ] 
1. In De Blainville’s classification (1825), one of 
the four families of his monopleurobranchiate 


[< L. patella, a 





Patelliform Shell of Limpet (Patella 
scutellartus). 





The state of being patent or evident.—-2. The 
state of being spread open or enlarged. Dungli- 
son. 

patener (pat’en-ér), η. [« patenl + -er2.] He- 
cles., in the Western Church, in medieval times, 
the acolyte who held the empty paten raised as 
high as his face, with hands muffied in the offer- 
tory veil, from the lesser oblation till the pater- 
noster. This is now done by the subdeacon. 


~5ee offertory, n., 2 (a, 3). 


patent! (pat’ent or pa’tent),a.andn. [< ME. pa- 
tente, apatent; < OF. (and F.) patent, a., patente, 
n., = Sp. Pg. It. patente, a. andn., = D. G. Dan. 
Sw. patent, n., < L. paten(t-)s, lying open, open, 
public (litter patentes, an open letter, a letter to 
whom it may concern, a patent), ppr. of patere, 
lie open; ef. Gr. πετἀννύναι, spread out. From 
the L. γ pat are also ult. E. pacel, pass, passage, 
etc., and prob. expand, expanse, ete.] I, a. 1. 
Lying open; open; expanded. 
They may at times supply the roome which, being emp- 


tie, would be patent to pernicious idleness. 
Quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. 
It [contraction of the external passage of the ear] is read- 
ily relieved by the patient wearing a piece of silver tube, 
to keep the passage patent. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 417. 


2. Specifically—(a) In bot., spreading; open; 
either widely spreading or diverging widely 
from an axis. (0) In zodl., patulous: open, as 
by the size of an aperture, the shallowness of 
a cavity, ete.—3. Manifest to all; unconcealed; 
evident; obvious; conspicuous. 

In this country, the contract [of the king with the peo- 
ple] is not tacit, implied, and vague; it is explicit, patent, 
and precise. Bp. Horsely, Works, III. xliv. 

My object here is to assume as little as possible as regards 


facts, and to dwell only on what is patent and notorious. 
J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, Ρ. 416. 


4, Open to the perusal of all: as, letters patent. 
See letters, 


In wytnesse of whiche thingis theis our letters we haue 
done be made patentes. 
Charter of London, in Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 34. 


5. Appropriated by letters patent; secured by 
law or patent as an exclusive privilege; restrain- 
ed from general use; patented. 


Madder . . . in King Charles the First’s time . . . was 
made a patent commodity. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Oil of flattery, the best patent antifriction known, sub- 
dues all irregularities whatsoever. 
Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, viii. 


Patentalum,. Same as concentrated alum (which see, un- 
der alum).— Patent ambiguity, in /aw, an ambiguity that 
is apparent on the face of a document, as distinguished 
from adoubt cast on the meaning of a document apparently 
clear by evidence of some extrinsic fact. See latent.— Pat- 
ent barley. See barley.—Patent drier, a paste com- 
posed of sugar of lead, manganese borate, and linseed-oil, 
added in small quantities to house-paints to hasten their 
drying.— Patent hammer, See hammer1.— Patent in- 
side, a newspaper printed on the inside only, and thus 
sold to publishers, who fill the unprinted side with matter 
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of their own selection. [Colloq.]— Patent leather, met- 
al, etc. See the nouns.— Patent medicine, a drug which 
is patented, or the name of which is patented ; but usually, 
and less properly, any drug the manufacture and sale of 
which are restricted in any way, whether by patent of sub- 
stance, name, label, or the like, or by secrecy as to the 
nature and method of preparation.—Patent outside, a 
newspaper printed on the outside only, sold to publish- 
ers and filled up by them like a patent inside. [Collog.]— 
Patent yellow. See yellow.=Syn. 3, Plain, obvious, pal- 
pable, unmistakable, glaring, notorious, ; 

11. . 1. An official document, sometimes 
called letters patent (which see, under letier?), 
conferring or granting a privilege; also, the 
privilege so granted: as, a patent of nobility; 
a patent conferring the right to engage in a 


particular trade or pursuit, maintain a place of patentor (pat’en-tor or pa’ten-tor), n. 


amusement, or the like, usually to the exclusion 
of others. 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Shak., Sonnets, 1xxxvii. 


Thou hast a patent to abuse thy friends. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, i. 2. 


Though their patents arenot made out, and the new peers 
are no more peers than I am, he | William IV.} desiredthem 
to appear as such in Westminster Abbey and do homage. 

Greville, Memoirs, Sept. 8, 1831. 


2. Specifically —(at) A letter of indulgence; 
an indulgence; a pardon. 


Thanne plokked he forth a patent, a pece of an harde roche, 
Wher-on were writen two wordes on this wyse y-glosed, 
Dilige deum et proximum tuum. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 10. 


Our lige lordes seel ou my patente 
That shewe I first, my body to warente. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 51. 


(0) The grant by a government to the author 
of a new and useful invention, or to his as- 
signs, of the exclusive right of exploiting that 
invention for a specified term of years; also, 
the instrument or letters by which a grant of 
land is made by a government to a person or cor- 


poration. By the United States Revised Statutes, sec. 
4886, etc., any person, whether a citizen or an alien, may 
obtain patent protection for the term of seventeen years 
‘*who has invented or discovered any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvement thereof, not known or used 
by others in this country, and not patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or ay foreign country, 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in pub- 
lic use or on sale for more than two years prior to his ap- 
plication, unless the same is proved to have been aban- 
doned.” The fact that the invention has been first patent- 
ed in a foreign country will not debar the inventor from 
obtaining a valid patent in the United States, unless the 
same has been here ‘‘introduced into public use for more 
than two years prior to the application.” But the patent 
will expire with that foreign patent having the shortest 
term. in the application of the several clauses of this 
statute, distinctions arise of difficult and delicate charac- 
ter, which are the constant subject of controversy. For 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland an] the 
Isie of wan, paveits are gralted (under the Patents and 
Designs Act, 1907) to any person, whether British subject 
or not, but a patent may be revoked after fuur years if 
not worked mainly within the kingdom. A patent is 
granted for a term of fourteen years, subject to the pay- 
ment of the prescribed fees, and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances may be prolonged. The general principles 
as to what constitutes an invention or improvement are 
substantially the same as above stated. The principal 
British colonies have separate statutes. 


8, Aninvention; a thing invented: as, the ma- 
chine is anew patent. [Collog.]—4t. A region 
or tract of land granted by letters patent; a 
concession. [Instances of this use are still retained, 
as in Holland Patent, a village in Oneida county, New 
York, situated in atract acquired about 1789, under a grant 
from the State of New York, by a company of Hollanders, | 


He was, at a court, 3 October, 1632, ‘‘required to forbear 
exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher publicly in our 
patent, unles it be to those he brought with him.” 

Quoted in Winthrop's Hist. New England, I. 93. 

The woman dwelt now in Plimouth patent. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 191. 
Infringement of paren’ See infringement.— Patent 
office, an office for the granting of patents for inventions; 
the bureau or department of government charged with the 
granting of patents for inventions. In the United States 
the Patent Office, created in its present form in 1826, is 
now a branch of the Department of the Interior; its head 
is called the Commissioner of Patents. 
[< patent, 


patent! (pat’ent or pa’tent), v. t. 
nm.) 1. To grant by patent; make the subject 
of a patent; grant an exclusive right to by let- 
ters patent.—2. To obtain a patent upon; ob- 
tain an exclusive right in by securing letters 
patent. [A colloquial inversion of the preced- 
ing sense, now established. ] 

patent?}, π. A Middle English form of paten1. 

patentability (pat”en- or pa’ten-ta-bil’i-ti), x. 
[< patentable + -ity (see -bility).] Capability 
of being patented: as, the patentability of an 
invention, or of a tract of public land. 


patentee (pat-en-té’ or pa-ten-té’), η. 


patenter (pat’en-tér or pa’ten-tér), n. 


patently (pat-ent-li or pa’tent-li), adv. 


patent-right (pat’ent-rit), n. 


patent-rolls (pat’ent-rolz), η. pl. 


patera (pat’e-ri), n.; pl. 


Patera process. J 
pater-covet (pat’ér-kov), n. 


aaa Cy (pat-e-res’ii), n.3 pl. 


Paterini, 7. pl. 
patentable (pat’en- or pa’ten-ta-bl), a. [¢ pat- paternal (pa-tér’nal), a. 
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[< pat- 
ent! + -eel.] ‘One who holds a patent; one to 
whom a patent is granted. 

Notwithstanding the fishing ships made such good re- 


turnes, at last it was ingrossed by twenty Pattenties. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 263. 


Michell, one of the grasping patentees whohad purchased 
of the favourite the power of robbing the nation, was fined 
and imprisoned for life. Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
[< pat- 
entl + -erl,.] Same as patentee. 

In a 
patent manner; openly; plainly; unmistaka- 
bly: as, patently fallacious. 

[< pat- 
entl + -orl.] I. One who grants a patent.—2. 
One who secures a patent; a patentee. 

The exclusive 
right secured by letters patent; specifically, the 
exclusive privilege granted to an inventor of 
practising or exploiting his invention. 

The record 
or register of letters patent issued in Great 
Britain; letters patent collected together on 


parchment rolls. Every roll represents or contains the 
patents of a year, but is sometimes divided into two or 
more parts. Every sheet isnumbered and is called a mem- 
brane. Usually abbreviated pat. when cited: thus, Pat. 
10 Hen. III. m. 8, means eighth membrane or sheet of the 
patent-roll of the tenth year of Henry III. When the docu- 
ment is on the back of the roll, the letter d (dorso) is add- 
ed to the citation. Brewer. 


The patent rolls of the ninth year of the reign contain 
several commissions issued by the king’s authority for the 
suppression of heresy. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404. 
atere (-ré). [lL., a 
broad flat dish or saucer, ς patere, lie open: see 
patentl. Cf. patenl, patina.) 1. A shallow, 
circular, saucer-like vessel 
used by the Romans for 
pouring libations in sacri- 
ficial rites. It corresponas 
to the Greek phiale.—2. In arch., the repre- 
sentation of a flat round dish in bas-relief, used 
as an ornament in friezes, ete. Rosettes and other 
flat ornaments of various shapes, which bear no resem- 






ae 


Patera. 





Architectural Paterz. 


blance to dishes, are now often called by this name, The 
name is also inappropriately given to the flat ornaments 
of diverse forms frequently occurring in the Perpendicu- 
lar medieval style. 

The capital [of the shaft] consists of four plain circles 
something like paterz, wiih leaves on each side of them, 
the work above this somewhat resembling a Tuscan capi- 
tal. Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 80. 


Druidical patera. See druidic. 

See process. 

Same as patrico. 
ant. } 


patererot (pat-e-ra’rd), n.; pl. patereroes (-r6z). 


A corruption of pederero. 


His habitation is defended by a ditch, over which he has 
laid a draw-bridge, and planted his courtyard with pate- 
reroes continually loaded with shot. 

Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, fi. (Davies.) 


I can see the brass patararoes glittering on her poop: 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xix. (Davies.) 
pateressee (-6). 
L.; NGr. πατερίτσα, a bishop’s staff.] The 
pastoral staff ofa Greek bishop. It has a cres- 
cent-shaped head, variously curved and orna- 
mented, and is in fact a form of the tau. 
paterfamilias (pa’tér-fa-mil’i-as), πι. [L., prop. 
two words, pater familias: pater, father; fa- 
milias, archaic gen. of familia, a family, house- 
hold: see family.] The father of a family; the 
head of a household; hence, sometimes, the 
head man of a community; the chief of a tribe. 
In the early days of ancient Rome the archaic family, 
ruled over by the pater-familias, and called a corporation 
by Sir H. S. Maine, must have formed a strong and effi- 
cient form of local government at a time when central 


government was comparatively feeble. 
Westminster Rev., CXXV. 859. 


pateriform (pat’e-ri-férm), a. [< L. patera, aflat 


dish, + forma, form.] Having the shape of a 


patera or saucer.— Pateriform joints of the antennee 
or palpi, in entom., joints which are round, very short, 
and dilated so as to form a nearly flat or concave apical 
surface, but a rounded basal one partly hidden in the pre- 
ceding joint. 

See Patarini. 


[ς F. paternel = Sp. 


enti + -able.| Capable of being patented; suit- Pg. paternal = It. ‘paternale, < Ml. paternalis, 


able to be patented. 





< L. paternus, pertaining to a father, < pater = 





paternalism (pa-tér’nal-izm), ο. 


paternally (pa-tér’nal-i), adv. 


gitar η. 


paternity (pa-tér’ni-ti), n. 


paternoster (pa’tér-nos’tér), n. 


paternoster 


E, father: see father.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
a father; proper to or characteristic of a father; 
fatherly: as, paternal eare or affection; pater- 
nal favor or admonition. 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 115. 
Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments 
are paternal; a doctrine which we shall not believe till he 
can show us some government which loves its subjects as 
a father loves a child. 
Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 


2. Derived from the father; hereditary: as, a 
paternal estate. 
The omnific Word, . . . on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos and the world unborn. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 219. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
Pope, Solitude. 


Paternal government. Same as paternalism. =Syn. 1. 
Parental, etc. See fatherly. 
[< paternal 


+ -ism.] Paternal care or government; spe- 
cifically, excessive governmental regulation of 
the private affairs and business methods and 
interests of the people; undue solicitude on the 
part of the central government for the protec- 
tion of the people and their interests, and in- 
terference therewith. | 

The fallacy that social co-operation in the form of State 


activity is an emasculating paternalism. 
Contemporary Rev., LI. 711. 


paternalistic (pa-tér-na-lis’tik), a. [< paternal 


+ -ist + -ἶο.] Of or pertaining to paternalism. 
In a paternal 
manner; in the manner of a father. 

An obsolete form of pattern. 
aternian (pa-tér’ni-an),”. [<ML. Paterniani.] 
A member of a sect referred to by Augustine, 
who are said to have held that God made the 
upper parts of the human body and Satan the 
lower. They led impure lives. Also called 


Venustian. 

[< F. paternité = 
Sp. paternidad = Pg. paternidade = It. pater- 
nita, < LL. paternita(t-)s, fatherly feeling or 
care, fatherhood, « L. paternus, pertaining to a 
father: see paternal.] 1. Fathership; father- 
hood; the relation of a father to his offspring. 

Where a spiritual paternity is evident, we need look no 
further for spiritual government, because in the paternal 
rule all power is founded. Jer, Taylor, Works, ITI. iv. 
2. Derivation from a father: as, the child’s 
paternity is unknown. ἨεποῬ--- 8. Origin; au- 
thorship. 

The paternity of these novels was from time to time 
warmly disputed, Scott. 
[ς ME. pater- 
noster = Ἐ'. patendtre (also pater) = Pr. pater- 
nostre, patrenostre = Sp. padrenuestro = Pg. 
padre nosso = It. padre nostro, ς ML. paternos- 
ter, < L. pater noster, the first two words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Latin: pater, father (see fa- 
ther); noster, our: see nostrum.] 1. The Lord’s 
Prayer: so called from the first two words of 
the Latin version. 

And lewede leele laborers and land-tylynge peuple 
Persen with a pater-noster paradys other heuene, 


Passinge purgatorie penaunceles for here parfit by-leyue. 
Piers Plowman (Ο), xii. 295. 


So Luther thought the Pater-noster long, 
When doomed to say his beads and even-song. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, ii. 106. 
2. One of the large beads in the rosary used 
by Roman Catholics in their devotions, at 
which, in telling their beads, they repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. Every eleventh bead is a pater- 
noster.—3, Hence, the rosary itself. 

Humphrey de Bohun, Ear] of Hereford, bequeaths, A.D. 
1361, to his nephew, ‘‘a pair of gold paternosters of fifty 
pieces, with ornaments, together with a cross of gold, in 
which is a piece of the true cross.” (Test. Vet. i. 67.) 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, 111. i. 330, note. 
4, An object composed of beads or of bead- 
like objects strung together like a rosary; spe- 
cifically, a fishing-line to which hooks are at- 
tached at regular intervals, and also leaden 
beads or shot to sink it; also, in arch., a kind of 
ornament in theshape of beads, used in baguets, 
astragals, ete. 

This fish [bleak] may be caught with a Pater-noster line : 
that is, six or eight very small hooks tied along the line, 
one half a foot above the other. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 172 


paternoster 


He . . . saw through the osiers the hoary old profligate 
with his paternoster pulling the perch out as fast as he 
could put his line in. H, Kingsley, Ravenshoe, Ixiv. 
51. Profane expletives; profanity. [Humor- 
ous. | —-Devil’s paternostert. See the quotation. 


For as muche as they dar nat openly withseye the co- 
maundementzof hir sovereyns, yet wol they seyn harm, and 
grucche and murmure privily, for verray despit, whiche 
wordes men clepen the develes paternoster, though so be 
that the devel ne hadde never paternoster, but that lewed 
folk geven it swich a name. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Penny or paternoster|. See penny.—To say an ape’s 
paternostert. See ape. 

paternoster-pump (pa’tér-nos’tér-pump), n. 
A chain-pump: so ealled from the resemblance 
of the buttons on the chain to rosary-beads. 

paternoster-wheel (pa’tér-nos’ tér-hwél), 1. 
A chain-bucket apparatus for raising water; a 
chain-pump. 

Patersonia (pat-ér-so’ni-i), απ. [NL., after 
Col. W. Paterson, an English traveler.] 
Robert Brown’s name (1810) for Genosiris, a 
genus of iridaceous plants characterized by 
twin terminal spathes, slender perianth-tube, 
the three outer lobes being broad and spreading, 
and the three inner small and erect. There are 
19 species, all Australian. They produce two-ranked grass- 
like leaves from a short rootstock, and several or many 
flowers, two, or sometimes many, in every spathe, blue or 
purple and of much beauty, but very quickly perishing. 
They are known in Australia as the wild Παρ or purple lily, 
and many are now cultivated in gardens. 

patetico (pa-ta’ti-ko), a. ([It., = E. pathetic.] 
Pathetic: in music, noting a passage to be ren- 
dered in a pathetic manner. 

path (path), ». [< ME. path, peth,< AS. pth 
(pl. pathas), OS. *path (not recorded) = OF ries. 
pad, path = D. pad = MLG. pat, LG. pad = 
OHG. pad, phad, phath, fad, pfad, MHG. phat, 
pfat, G. pfad, a path, way; not in Scand. or 
Goth.; ef. L. pons ( pont-), a bridge (of any kind), 
prob. orig. a ‘ path,’ ‘footway’; Gr. πάτος, apath, 
way (πατεῖν, walk); =Skt. panthan (stemin some 
eases pathi, path) = Zend path, pathan, a path, 
way. Cf. Russ. putt, way, road. The Teut. 
word cannot be cognate with the Gr., Skt., ete. 
(Gr. πάτος would require a Teut. *fath); if con- 


nected at all, it must have been borrowed ata - 


very early period, mediately from the Gr. or 
immediately. from a ‘“‘Scythian” souree. Cf. 
hemp, supposed to have been borrowed in early 
times under similar conditions.] 1, A way 
beaten or trodden by the feet of men or beasts; 
a track formed incidentally by passage or traf- 
fic between places rather than expressly made 
to accommodate traffic; a narrow or unimpor- 
tant road; afootway; hence, in a more general 
sense, any road, way, or route. 
The sexte is a path of pees; ge, thorw the pas of Altoun 
Pouerte mygte passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 300. 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., v. 1. 989. 
He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 
Chose the green path that show’d the rarer foot. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


2. The way, course, or track which an animal 
or any other thing follows in the air, in water, 
or in space: as, the path of a fish in the sea or 
of a bird in the air; the path of a planet or 
comet; the path of a meteor. 


There is a path. which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen. Job xxviii. 7. 
The stream adown its hazelly path 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s. 
Burns, A Vision. 


8. Figuratively, course in life; course of ac- 
tion, conduct, or procedure. 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth untosuch 
as keep his covenant. Ps, xxv. 10, 

Ill trust my God, and him alone pursue; 
His law shall be my path ; his heavenly light, my clue. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 2. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray, Elegy. 


In the latter years of Queen Anne the shadow of Crom- 
well fell darkly across the path of Marlborough. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
Aggregate path, in mech. See aggregate-—Beaten 
ath, a path frequently traveled over; hence, a well- 
nown, plain, or customary path or course. 


The learned Dr. Pococke, as far as I know, is the first 
European traveller that ventured to go out of the beaten 
path, and look for Memphis at Metrahenny and Mohan- 
nan. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 55. 


Free path, the distance which a molecule of a gas trav- 
erses without encountering other molecules, The mean 
Sree path of the molecules of hydrogen under normal con- 
ditions of pressure and temperature has been estimated 
88 σσᾷσο millimeter (Maxwell). See gas.—Irreconcila- 
ble paths, _ See irreconcilable.—Path of integration. 
See entegration.—To break a path, cross one’s path, 
etc. See the verbs.=Syn. 1 and 2, Track, Trail, etc. See 
way. 
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patht (path), v. [ς path, n.] 1. trans. 1. To 
tread; walk or go in; follow. 
And that the worlde might read them as I ment, 


I left this vaine, to path the vertuous waies. 
G. Whetstone, Kemembrance of Gascoigne (ed. Arber). 


Where, from the neighbouring hills, her passage Wey doth 
path. - Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 55. 
2. To mark outa path for; guide.—38. To pave. 
Andalle the Stretes also ben pathed of the same Stones, 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 307. 
II, intrans. To go asina path; walk abroad. 
For if thou path, thy natiue semblance on, 
Not Lrebus itselfe were dimme enough 
To hide thee from preuention. 
Shak., J. C. (folio 1628), ii. 1. 88. 
{Some commentators, instead of path, suggest hadst, march, 
put, pass, or pace. | 
Pathan (pa-thiin’, pu-tiin’), m. One of Afghan 
race settled in Hindustan, or one of kindred 
race in eastern Afghanistan. 

During the next three reigns the valley rendered an un- 
willing allegiance to the central authority, and in the reign 
of Aurangzeb the Pathans succeeded in freeing themselves 
from Mogul supremacy. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 684. 

pathematic (path-é-mat’ik), a. [« Gr. παθηµα- 
τικός, liable to suffering or misfortune, <¢ πάθηµα, 
suffering, any passive experience, ¢ παθεῖν, 2d 
aor. of mdoyvew, suffer, endure: see pathos.] 
Pertaining to or designating emotion or that 
»Which is suffered. Chalmers. [Rare.] 
pathetic (pa-thet’ik),a.andm. [ς OF. pathe- 
tique, F. pathétique = Sp. patético = Pg. pathe- 
tico = It. patetico, < L. patheticus, ς Gr. πα- 
θητικός, subject to feeling or passion, sensitive, 
also sensuous, impassioned, < παθητός, subject 
to suffering, (παθειν, 2d aor. of πάσχειν, suffer, 
endure: see pathos.] I, a. 11. Expressing or 
showing passion; passionate. 
Yet by the way renews at every station 
Her cordial ‘thanks and her pathetick vows. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 199. 
2. Fullof pathos; affecting or moving the feel- 
ings; exciting pity, sorrow, grief, or other ten- 
der emotion; affecting: as, a pathetic song or 
discourse; pathetic expostulation. 
| Τις pitiful ... 
Το break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation. Cowper, Task, ii. 469. 
The effect of his discourses was heightened by a noble 
figure and by pathetic action. Macaulay. 
3. In anat., trochlear: in designation of or ref- 
erence to the fourth cranial nerve. 
II, πι. A trochlear or pathetic nerve; a pa- 


theticus.— Pathetic nerves, in anat., the trochlear 
nerves. See cuts under brain and encephaton. | 
pathetical (pa-thet’i-kal), a. [< pathetic + -al.] 
Same as pathetic. 
Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical. 
Shak,, L. L. 1., i. 2.103. 

This very word ‘‘good” implies a description in itself 
more pithy, more pathetical, than by any familiar exempli- 
fication can be made manifest. Ford, Line of Life. 

pathetically (pa-thet’i-kal-i), adv. 1}. Pas- 
sionately.—2. Inapathetic manner; in sucha 
manner as to excite the tender emotions or feel- 
ngs affectingly. 

patheticalness (pi-thet’i-kal-nes), n. 

yquality of being pathetic; pathos. 

patheticus (pa-thet’i-kus), .; pl. pathetici (-si). 
[NL.: see pathetic.] Inanat., one of the fourth 
pair of cranial nerves; a trochlear or pathetic 
nerve. See trochlear. 

pathetism (path’e-tizm),n, [< pathet-ic + -ism.] 
Animal magnetism, or the practice of magne- 
tizing; mesmerism. 

The term pathetism has also of late been proposed. 

De Leuze, Anim. Mag. (trans., 1843), p. 379. 
pathetist (path’e-tist),. [< pathet-ism + -ist.] 
ne who practises pathetism; a mesmerizer. 
pathfinder (path’fin’dér), n. One who discov- 
ers a path or way; an explorer; a pioneer. 

By the Frenchers, and the red-skins on the other side 
of the Big Lakes, I am called la Longue Carabine ; by the 
Mohicans, a just-minded and upright tribe, what is left of 
them, Hawk-eye; while the troops and rangers along this 
side of the water call me Pathfinder, inasmuch as I have 
never been known to miss one end of the trail, when there 
was a Mingo, or a friend who stood in need of me, at the 
other. Cooper, Pathfinder, i. 

pathic (path’ik), a. [< Gr. παθικός, taken in sense 
of ‘pertaining to disease,’ « πάθος, disease: see 
pathos.| Of or pertaining to disease. 

pathic (path’ik),». [«<L. pathicus, ς Gr. παθικός 
(see def.), lit. remaining passive, ¢ παθεῖν, 2d 
aor. of πάσχειν, suffer, endure: see pathos.|] A 
male that submits to the crime against nature ; 
acatamite. 5b. Jonson. 

pathless (path’les), a. [«< path +-less.] Hav- 
ing no beaten way; untrodden: as, a pathless 
forest; a pathless wilderness. 


The 
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There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 178. 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that patiless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air. 
Bryant, To a Waterfowl. 


pathoanatomical (path-6-an-a-tom’i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. πάθος, disease, + ἀνατομή, anatomy: see 
anatomy, anatomical.) Pertaining to morbid 
anatomy. 
pathobiological (path-6-bi-6-loj’i-kal), a. Same 
as pathological. Amer. Nat., XXII. 119. 
pathobiologist (path-6-bi-ol’6-jist), n. Same a 
pathologist. Amer. Nat., XXII. 117. | 
pathogene (path’d-jén),». [< Gr. πάθος, disease, 
+ -γενής, producing: see -gen.] A disease-pro- 
ducing micrococeus. See Micrococcus. 
pathogenesis (path-d-jen’e-sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. 
πάθος, disease, + γένεσις, generation.] The mode 
of production or development of w disease. 
pathogenetic (path’d-je-net’ik), a. [« patho- 
genesis, after genetic.| Same as pathogenic. 
pathogenic (path-d-jen’ik), a. [< pathogen-ous 
+ -ic.] Producing disease. 
pathogenous (pa-thoj’e-nus), a. [ς Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] Same 
as pathogenic. 


The distinction of the bacteria into pathogenous and non- 
pathogenous. Sct. Amer., Ν. Β., LV. 964. 


pathogeny (pa-thoj’e-ni), n. [Also pathogony; 
< Gr. πάθος, disease, any passive state, + -γένεια, 
ς -γενής, producing: see -geny.] Same as patho- 
genesis. 

pathognomonic (pa-thog-nd-mon’ik), a. [ζατ. 
παθογνωµονικός, skilled in judging of diseases, ¢ 
πάθος, suffering, disease, + γνώµων, a judge, one 
who knows or discerns, an examiner: see gno- 
mon.| In med., indicating that by which a dis- 
ease may be certainly known; hence, belong- 
ing to or inseparable from a disease, being 
found in it and in no other; characteristic: as, 
pathognomonic symptoms. 


He has the true pathognomonic sign of love, jealousy. 
Arvuthnot. 


Every one is asleep, snoring, gritting his teeth, or talk- 
ing in his dreams. This is pathognomunic ; it tells of Arc- 
tic winter and ics companion scurvy. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., 1. 451. 


pathognomy (pa-thog’n6-mi), n. [< Gr. πάθος, 


suffering, feeling, + yyoun,a means of knowing,a 
token or sign: see gnomel.] Thescience of the 
signs by which human passions are indicated. 

pathogony (pa-thog’6-ni), n. [< Gr. πάθος, dis- 
ease, + -yovia, < W yer, produce: see -gony.] 
Same as pathogeny. 

pathographical (path-6-graf’i-kal), a. [< pa- 
thograph-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to pa- 

_thography. 

pathography (pa-thog’ra-fi), π. [< Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + -γραφία, ς γράφει», write.] A ἀθβοτῖρ- 
tion of disease. 

pathol. An abbreviation of pathology. 

pathologic (path-6 loj’ik), a [= F. patho- 
logique = Sp. patologico = Pg. pathologico = It. 
patologico, < Gr. παθολογικός, that treats of suf- 
fering or disease, « παθολογεῖν, treat of suffer- 
ing or disease: see pathology.) Of or pertain- 
ing to pathology or disease. 

pathological (path-6-loj’i-kal), a. [< patho- 
logic + -al.| Same as pathologic.—Pathological 
anatomy. See anatomy. 

pathologically (path-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pathologie manner; as regards pathology. 

pathologist (pa-thol’6-jist), π. [< patholog-y 
+ -ist.| One who treats cf pathology; one 
who is versed in the nature and diagnosis of 
diseases. 

pathology (pa-thol’o-ji), ». [= F. pathologie 
= Sp. patologia =Pg. pathologia =It. patologia, 
< Gr. as if “παθολογία (ς παθολογεῖν, treat of dis- 
ease), for which was used παθολογική (se. τέχνη, 
art), < πάθος, disease, + -Aoyia, ¢ λέγειν, speak: 
see -ology.] 1. The science of diseases; the 
sum of scientific knowledge concerning disease, 
its origin, its various physiological and ana- 
tomical features, and its causative relations. 
General pathology concerns the nature of certain morbid 
conditions and processes that present themselves in vari- 
ous diseases, as pyrexia, edema, and inflammation. Spe- 
cial pathology deals with morbid processes as united in 


individual diseases: as, the special pathology of typhoid 
fever or epilepsy. 


The great value of mental pathology to the psychologist 
is that it presents to him the phenomena of mind (e. g. 
feeling, imagination) in unusual intensity. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 683. 


2. The totality of the morbid conditions and 
processes in a disease. 








pathology 
The quantity and quality of the blood play a weighty 
part in the pathology of insanity. 
Maudsley, in Reynolds’s System of Med., IT. 50. 
3. A discourse on disease.— Humoral pathology. 


See humoral.— Vegetable pathology, that part of bot- 
any which relates to the diseases of plants. 
END, σε, 


pathomania (path-6-ma/ni-ii), n. 
πάθος, disease, + µανία, madness.] Moral in- 
sanity. 

pathometry (pa-thom’et-ri), π. [ς Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + -μετρία, < wéTpov,measure.] Literally, 
the measure of suffering; the distinction of suf- 
fering into different kinds; the perception, rec- 
ognition, or diagnosis of different kinds of suf- 
fering. 

Some of you will remember the poor little thing... 
who, only seven years old and having tubercle in the 
brain, said it wasn’t headache he suffered from, it was 
pain in the head. Pitifully accurate pathometry for such 
a time of life! Dr. Moxon, in Lancet. 

pathophobia (path-6-f0’bi-i), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
πάθος, disease, + -ϕοβία, < φέβεσθαι, fear.] 1. 
Morbid dread of disease; hypochondria.—2. 
Morbid dread of any kind, including agora- 
phobia, mysophobia, pyrophobia, etc. 
pathophorous (pa-thof’d-rus), α. [ς Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + -ϕορος, ς φέρειν = E. θεαγ1.] Path- 
ogenic; applied to bacteria. 

pathopeeia (path-6-pé’iii), π. [ς Gr. παθοποιία, 
excitement of the passions (cf. παθοποιός, caus- 
ing disease), < πάθος, suffering, passion, disease, 
+ roviv, make, do.] A speech, or figure of 
speech, contrived to move the passions. Smart. 

pathos (pa’thos),”. [= F. pathos = Sp. patos 
= Pg. pathos, pathos, < NL. pathos, pathos, < 
Gr. πάθος, suffering, disease, misery; of the soul, 
any passive emotion, violent feeling, a passive 
condition, etc., also sensibility, feeling ; ςπαθεῖν, 
2d aor. of πάσχειν (perf. πέπονθα), suffer, endure, 
undergo, receive or feel an impression, feel, 
be liable, yearn; < γ παθ, also in πόθος, long- 
ing, yearning, desire, etc.; related to L. pati, 
suffer: see patient, passion. Hence pathetic, 
etc., and the second element in apathy, antip- 
athy, sympathy, ete., homeopathy, ete.] 1. That 
quality or character, as of a speech, an expres- 
sion of the countenance, a work of art, etc., 
which awakens the emotion of pity, compas- 
sion, or sympathy; a power or influence that 
moves or touches the feelings; feeling. 

Or where did we ever find sorrow flowing forth in such 


a natural prevailing pathos as in the Lamentations of 
Jeremy? South, Sermons, LV. i. 


Our hearts are touched with something of the same 
vague pathos that dims the eye in some deserted grave- 
yard. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 348. 


A richer, deeper tone is breathed into lyric song when 
it is no longer the light effusion of a sprightly feeling or 
sensuous desire, but the utterance of a heart whose most 
transient motions are touched with the pathos of an infi- 
nite destiny. J. Caird. 


Specifically —2. In art, the quality of the per- 
sonal, ephemeral, emotional, or sensual, as op- 
posed to that of the ideal, or ethos.—3. Suffer- 
ing. [Rare.] 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will! 
Tennyson, Love and Duty. 
pathway (path’wa), ». A path; usually, a nar- 
row way to be passed on foot; also, a way or 
a course of life. 
In the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death. Prov. xii. 28. 


Τη suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter‘d, 
Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee. 

Shak., Rich. IT., i. 2. 31. 


And a deer came down the pathway, 

Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, iii. 
patiblet (pat’i-bl), a. [< L. patibilis, endurable, 
< pati, support, endure: see patient.] Suffer- 
able; tolerable; that may be endured. Bailey. 
patibulary (pa-tib’a-la-ri), a. [= F. patibu- 
laire = Pg. patibular = It. patibolare, < L. pati- 
bulum, a fork-shaped yoke, a gibbet, < patere, 
lie open: see patentl.] Of or pertaining to a 

fork-shaped gibbet; resembling a gallows. 


Another was captivated with the patibulary aspect of 
Turnip. oldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvi. 


patibulatedt (pa-tib’ii-li-ted), a. [<L. patibu- 
latus, yoked, gibbeted, < patibulum, a yoke, a 
gibbet: see patibulary.] Hanged ona gallows. 
Coles, 1717. 

patience (pa’shens), π. [< ME. pacience, { - 
ciens,< OF. pacience, patience, F. patience = Sp. 
Pg. paciencia = It. pazienzia, pazienza, < L. pa- 
tientia, the quality of suffering or enduring, 
patience, forbearance, indulgence, submissive- 
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ness, < patien(t-)s, suffering, enduring, patient: 
see patient.] 1. The quality of being patient. 
(at) The power or capacity of physical endurance; ability 
to bear up against what affects the physical powers: as, 
patience of heat or of toil. 

If M. More look somuch on the pleasure that is in mar- 
riage, why setteth he not his eyes on the thanksgiving 
for that pleasure and on the patience of other displeasures? 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 165. 
(0) The character or habit of mind that enables one to suf- 
fer afflictions, calamity, provocation, or other evil, with a 
calm unruffled temper; endurance without murmuring or 
fretfulness; calmness; composure. 

Whanne oure bewte schal aslake, 
God send us paciens in oure olde age. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 
She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 117. 
Many are the sayings of the wise, .. . 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 
Milton, 8. Α., 1. 654. 
(ο) Quietness or calmness in waiting for something to hap- 
pen; the cast or habit of mind that enables one to wait 
without discontent. 

He had not the patience to expect a present, but de- 
manded one. Sandys, Travailes, p. 119. 
Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair. 

Μ. Arnold, The Scholar-Gipsy. 


(d) Forbearance; leniency; indulgence; long-suffering. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
Mat. xviii. 26. 
Hark’ee, Jack —I have heard you for some time with 


patience —I have been cool— quite cool; but take care! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


(e) Constancy in labor or exertion ; perseverance. 
The same nyght, with grett Diffycultyand moche pa- 
ctens, we war Delived a borde into ower Shippe. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 55. 
He learnt with patience, and with meekness taught. 
W. Harte, Eulogius; or, the Charitable Mason. 
2+. Sufferance; permission. 


By your patience, 
I needs must rest me. Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 3. 
3. A plant, the patience dock. See doc%1, 1.— 
4. A card-game: same as solitaire.—Patience 


muscle, the levator scapule.— To take in patiencet, 
to receive with resignation. 
Tak al in pacience 
Oure prisoun, for it may non other be. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 226. 
=Syn. 1. Patience, Fortitude, Endurance, Resignation. 
Patience is by derivation a virtue of suffering, but it is 
also equally an active virtue, as patience in industry, ap- 
plication, teaching. Passively, it is gentle, serene, self- 
possessed, without yielding its ground or repining; ac- 
tively, it adds to so much of this spirit as may be appro- 
priate to the situation a steady, watchful, untiring indus- 
try and faithfulness. Fortitude is the passive kind of 
patience, joined with notable courage. In endurance at- 
tention is directed to the fact of bearing labor, pain, con- 
tumely, etc., without direct implication as to the moral 
qualities required or shown. Resignation implies the vol- 
untary submission of the will to a personal cause of afflic- 
tion or loss; itis a high word, generally looking up to God 
as the controller of human life. Resignation is thus gen- 
erally a submission or meekness, giving up or resigning 


patient (pa’shent),a.andn. [< ME. pacient, < 
OF. pacient, Ἡ. patient = Sp. Pg. paciente = 
It. paziente, «Ἱμ. patien(t-)s, ppr. of pati, suffer, 
endure; akin to Gr. πάσχειν, παθεῖν, suffer: see 
pathos.) I, a. 1+. Enduring; physically able 
to support or endure; having such a bodily 
constitution as enables one to endure or to be 
proof against: followed by of before the thing 
endured: as, patient of labor or pain; patient of 
heat or cold. 
They (the Brazilians] are patient of hunger and thirst. 
Purchas,. Pilgrimage, p. 847. 
2. Having or manifesting that temper or cast of 
mind which endures pain, trial, provocation, or 
the like without murmuring or fretfulness; sus- 
taining afflictions or evils with fortitude, calm- 
ness, or submission; full of composure or equa- 
nimity; submissive; unrepining: as, a patient 
person, or a person. of patient temper; patient 
under afflictions. 
Be patient toward all men. 1 Thes. v, 14. 
Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances; 


Still have I borne it with a patient shrug. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 110. 
They [the cattle] wait 
Their wonted fodder; not like hung’ring man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 
Cowper, Task, v. 32. 
I am impatient to be taught; yet I am patient to be ig- 
norant till I am found worthy to learn. 
E. S. Phelps, Beyond the Gates, p. 100. 
3. Waiting or expecting with calmness or with- 
out discontent; not hasty; not over-eager or 
impetuous. 


x Personal desires to the will of God. 


patiently (pa’shent-li), adv. 


patin}t, η. 
patin?}, ». 
patina (pat’i-nii), n. 


patinated (pat’i-na-ted), a. 


patination (pat-i-na’shon), n. 


patination 


With patient heart 

To sit alone, and hope and wait, 

Nor strive in any wise with fate. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 68. 


4. Persevering; constant in pursuit or exertion; 
calmly diligent. 


Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 
; Newton. 
5. Capable of bearing; susceptible. 

Perhaps the name “ Britisher” does not sound very ele- 
gant, perhaps it does not exactly belong to the high-polite 
style; but never mind that, if it is at least patient of the 
better sense which I wish to put upon it. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 62. 
Patient intellect. See intellect, 1.=Syn. 2, Uncomplain- 
ing, unrepining, long-suffering, brave.—4, Assiduous, in- 
defatigable. } . ᾿ 

II. x. 1. A person or thing that receives im- 
pressions from external agents; one who or 
that which is passively affected: opposed to 
agent. 


Mr. Dudley spake to this effect: that for his part he 
came thither a mere patient, not with any intent to charge 
his brother Winthrop with any thing. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 212. 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. 

Government of the Tongue. 


When we transfer the term ‘‘cause,’”’ then, from arelation 
between one thing and another within the determined 
world to the relation between that world and the agent 
implied in its existence, we must understand that there 
is no separate particularity in the agent, on the one side, 
and the determined world as a whole, on the other, such 
as characterizes any agent and patient, any cause and ef- 
fect, within the determined world. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 76. 


2t. A sufferer. 
So that poure pacient is parfitest lif of alle, 
And alle parfite preestes to pouerte sholde drawe. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 99. 
Specifically —3. A sufferer under bodily indis- 
position undergoing medical treatment: com- 
monly used as a correlative to physician or 
nurse. 
Some old Doctor or other said quietly that patients were 
very apt to be fools and cowards. 
O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 


ent and patient. See agent. 


patientt (pa’shent), ο. ¢. [< patient, a.] Reflex- 


ively, to compose (one’s self); be patient. 


Patient yourself, madame, and pardon me. 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 121. 


[< ME. pacient- 
liche; < patient + -ly2.|] In a patient manner. 
(a) With calmness or composure. (0) Without discontent, 
murmuring, or repining ; meekly ; submissively. (ο) With- 
out agitation, undue haste, or eagerness. (4) With calm 
and constant diligence : as, to examine a subject patiently. 
An obsolete form of patent. 
See patten2, 1 (c). 
[< L. patina, patena, a 
broad shallow dish, a pan: see patenl, pan1.] 
1. A bowl; a patella.— 2. (α) An incrustation 
which forms on bronze after a certain amount 
of exposure to the weather, or after burial be- 
neath the ground. It is, when perfectly developed, 
of a dark-green color, and has nearly the composition of 
the mineral malachite (hydrated carbonate of copper). 
Such an incrustation, although very thin, is considered 
to add greatly to the beauty of an antique object, espe- 
cially of a bust or statue, and is of importance as protect- 
ing it from further oxidation. Artificial and evanescent 
patinas are produced by forgers of antiquities by the appli- 
cation of heat or of acids, and in various other ways. Some 
modern bronzes acquire a dark-colored patina, which is a 
disfigurement rather than an ornament. Elaborate inves- 
tigation on the part of various chemists has failed to ex- 
lain this ill-colored patina very satisfactorily. It is be- 
ieved, however, that coal-smoke in large cities may be a 
cause of its formation, as under such circumstances it 
contains particles of carbonaceous matter; and, also, that 
the present almost universal practice of putting consider- 
able zine into the bronze, to facilitate its casting, is one of 
the causes of this defect. The dark color of the patina of 
Japanese bronze has been shown, in a considerable num- 
ber of cases at least, to be in all probability due to the 
presence of lead in the alloy. Also patine. (b) B 


extension, the surface-texture or -color whic 
other works of decorative art, as a wooden cabi- 
net or the like, gain through the action of time. 
(c) The surface, produced partly by accretion, 
partly by discoloration and the effects of acid 
in the soil, given to marble by long inhuma- 
tion.— 3. [cap.]_[NL.] In conch., a genus of 
gastropods. J. EL. Gray, 1840. 

[< patina + -atel 
+-ed2,| Covered with patina: as, a finely pati- 
nated coin. 

[< patina + 


-ation.| The process of becoming or the state 
of being covered with patina. 
A virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten times its intrinsic worth 
for time-blackened patination, and adoring its rust. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 364. 


Time had lent the superadded beauties of patination. 
Soulages Catalogue, Pref. to Bronzes, p, 106. 


patine 
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patine (pat’in), ». [< F. patine,<¢ L. ede a patria (pa’tri-i), π. [NL., ς L. patria, one’s 


dish: see patina, patenl.] 11. Anobso 
of patenl.—2, Same as patina, 2 (a). 
patio (pat’i-d), ~. ([Sp., = Cat. pati = Pg. pa- 
teo, patio, a court, plaza; variously referred to 


eteform native land or country; lit. fatherland, prop. 


adj. (se. terra, land), fem. of patrius, pertaining 
toa father,< pater, father: see paternal, father. ] 
In zool., habitat; the place or region inhabited 


L. patere, lie open, patulus, lying open, spread- , by any animal, and to which it is indigenous. 
ing (see patentl, patulous); to L. spatium, a patrial (pa’tri-al), ». and a. [= OF. patrial, 


walk, publie square, ete., also distance, space 
(> Sp. espacio, space) (see space); and to other 
sources.| In Spain and Spanish-American 
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Patio, or Court, with Stairway, of a Mexican House. 


countries, a court or inclosure connected with 
a house, and open to the sky. 
A trim Andalusian hand-maid . . . led the way across 


a little patio or court, in the centre of the edifice. 
Irving, Voyages of Companions of Columbus, p. 335. 


We lay down on our rugs in the patio, and endeavoured 
to sleep, as we knew we should requireall our strength for 
the expedition before us. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. ii. 
Patio process. See process. 
patisht, I ασια υ. [< OF. patiser, make a stipu- 
lation, ς patis, patiz, an agreement, stipulation, 
yes’ ς1,. pactum, a pact: see pact. | L intrans, 
o make a stipulation or agreement; stipulate. 
Palsgrave. 
ΤΙ. trans. To stipulate for; agree upon. 
The money which the pirates patished for his raunsome. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, ii. 
patitur (pat’i-tér),». [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. 
ind. of pati, suffer, endure: see patient.] Ee- 
cles., the mark by which the absence of a preb- 
endary from choir, either by sickness or leave, 
was denoted. 
patlett (pat’let), η. [Also patlett, Sc. paitlat, 

ς ME, patelet, *patelette, < OF. patelette, a part 

of a garment, also a part of a bridle: origin 

unknown. By conformity with pari! or part- 
let! the word became also partlet: see partlet?. | 
A collar or band for the neck, worn by women; 
aye apparently, a (quilted) protection for the 
neck. 

patly (pat’!), adv. Ina pat manner; fitly. 

patois (pa-two’),”. [F., a dialect, ¢ OF. patois, 
pathoys, patrois, a native or local nist 2 also 

a village, < ML. as if *patrensis for patriensis, 

native, a native, ς L. patria, native country: 

see patrial.] <A dialect peculiar to a district or 
locality, in use especially among the peasantry 
or uneducated classes; hence, a rustic, provin- 
cial, or barbarous form of speech. 

An Italian Jew rails at the boatmen ahead, in the Nea- 

politan patois. B. Taylor; Lands of the Saracen, p. 19. 


A patois, which is not properly a dialect, but rather cer- 
tain archaisms, proverbial ases, and modes of pronun- 
ciation which maintain themselves among the unedu- 
cated side by side with the finished and universally ac- 
cepted language. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

pateel patrellet, x. Middle English forms of 
portrel+, | ο. 

patres conscripti (pi’tréz kon-skrip’ti). [L.: 
patres, pl. of pater, father; conscripti, pl. of con- 
scriptus, pp. of conseribere, enroll, enlist: see 
conseript.| Conscript fathers; fathers [and] 
elect: a usual title of address of the senate of 
ancient Rome. See conscript, a, 


IV. 5 


patriel = It. patriale, adj.,< NL. *patrialis, of 
or pertaining to one’s native country, « L. 
patria, one’s native country: see patria.] I, 
m. In gram., a noun derived from the name of 
a country, and denoting an inhabitant of that 
country: as, Latin Ίγοαςδ, a Trojan woman; 
Latin Macedo, a Macedonian. 

IT. a. In gram., of or relating to a family, 
race, or line of descent; designating a race or 
nation: applied to a certain class of words. 


Lists of names, personal, patrial, ethnic. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 509. 


patria potestas (pa’tri-ii po-tes’tas). [L.: pa- 


tria, fem. of patrius, belonging to a father (see 
patria); potestas, power, < posse, have power, 
care.] In Rom. antiq., a father’s control and 
dominion over his children born in the com- 
anne Roman marriage, grandchildren, and other 

escendants, extending in early times to the 
power of life and death, and including the rights 
of sale into servitude, and of emancipation or 
discharge of the child from the privileges and 


charges of the family. The child had no standing be- 
fore the law under the head of private rights ; if he enter- 
ed into a contract, the benefits were acquired not for him- 
self, but for his father. The public rights of the child, how- 
ever, remained intact, as that of voting and that of holding 
a magistracy. 


The patria potestas, so long as it lasts, gives to the father 
the complete control of the son’s actions. 
Encye. Brit., XIII. 1. 


hatriarch (pa’tri-iirk), n. [Early mod. E. also 


patriark; ς ME. patriark, patriarke = OF. pa- 
triarche, F, patriarche = Sp. patriarca = Pg. 
patriarca, patriarcha = 10. patriarca=D. G. pa- 
triarch = Sw. Dan. patriark, ς LL. patriarcha, 
patriarches,< Gr. πατριάρχης, the chief of a tribe 
orrace,< πατριά, lineage, a race (< zargp, father), 
+ ἄρχειν, rule.] 1. The father and ruler of a 
family; one who governs by paternal right; 
specifically, one of the progenitors of the Isra- 
elites— Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the sons of 
Jacob; also, one of those Biblical personages 
who were heads of families before the deluge: 
the latter are termed antediluvian patriarchs. 
In that Toun dwelled Abraham the Patriark, a longe 
tyme. Mandeville, Travels, p. 65. 
And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into 
Egypt; but God was with him. Acts vii. 9. 


And thousand pairs of lining things besides, 
Vnclean and clean; for th’ holy Patriark 
Had of all kinds inclosed in the Ark. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 


Hence—2. In subsequent Jewish history, one 
of the heads of the Sanhedrim after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion, the patri- 


patriarchal (pa’tri-ir-kal), a. 


patriarchical 


commonly applied to the bishops of the patriarchal sees, 
and is so used in imperial laws of the sixth century. It 
was not, however, till the ninth century that it became 
strictly limited to these. Exarchs, metropolitans, and arch- 
bishops rank next after patriarchs. See catholicos, 
The Primate of all England was also Patriarch of all the 
British islands. Ε. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 158. 
In correctness of speech, we are assured by Theodore 
Balsamon, the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title—the proper appellation of 
the Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Pope; of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 126. 


4. One of the highest dignitaries in the Mor- 
mon Church, who pronounces the blessing of 
the church. Also called evangelist.—5. A ven- 
erable old man; hence, figuratively, any object 
of patriarchal or venerable aspect. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 


Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 1058. 


He took his place once more on the bench at the inn 
door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the 
village. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 64. 


Limbo of the patriarchs. See limbo. 


arcal = Sp. patriarcal = Pg. patriarchal = It. 
patriarcale, ς NU. *patriarchalis, < LL. patri- 
archa, patriarch: see patriarch.|] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a patriarch: as, patriarchal power or 
jurisdiction. 

As Rome was the mother citie of the world, so, by hu- 
mane institution, we suffered ourselves to be ranged under 


atriarchall authority, as being the most famous in the 
est. Bp. Hall, Apol. against the Brownists, xxiii. 


2. Subject to a patriarch: as, a patriarchal 
ehurch. 

Mosul is in same for Cloth of Gold, and Silke, for fertil- 
itie, and for the Patriarchall Sea of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 77. 


3. Pertaining to or of the nature of a patri- 
areny. 

The Patriarchal theory of society is, as I have said, the 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together by 
the authority and protection of the eldest valid male as- 
cendant. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 196. 


4, Resembling or characteristic of a patriarch ; 
venerable. 


The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride. 
Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 
Also patriarchic. 
Patriarchal cross. See cross!1.— Patriarchal dispen- 
sation, the period preceding the Mosaic dispensation, 
during which each patriarchal head of a family was the 
priest of his own household. 


patriarchalism (pa’tri-iir-kal-izm), ». [« pa- 


triarchal + -ism.| That political condition or 
organization in which the chief authority of 
each tribe or family resides in a patriarch; pa- 
triarchy. 

There are unquestionably many assemblages of savage 
men so devoid of some of the characteristic features of 
Patriarchalism that it seems a gratuitous hypothesis to 
assume that they had passed through it. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 204. 


arch of the Western Jews residing in Palestine, Patriarchally (pa’tri-ur-kal-i), adv. Inthe man- 


that of the Eastern in Babylon.—3. In the early 
ehureh, and in the Orthodox Greek and other 
Oriental churches, a bishop of the highest rank; 
in the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop of the 


highest rank next after the Pope. In the early 
church the highest dignity, which came in time to be 
designated as that of patriarch, belonged from time im- 
memorial, and as was believed from apostolic days, to the 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch—these three 
sees ranking as to dignity, precedence, and privileges in 
the order named, The Council of Constantinople (A. D. 
381) gave the bishop of that see prerogatives of rank next 
after Rome. A remnant of the Council of Chalcedon 
conferred an equality of prerogatives with Rome, but 
Pope Leo I. refused to confirm this decree. Since that 
schism Constantinople has always stood at the head of the 
orthodox Oriental sees, and since the ninth century 
its bishop has borne the title of ecuwmentcal patriarch. 
The patriarchal dignity of Jerusalem was not recognized 
till the Council of Chalcedon. Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem still remain the four 
great patriarchates of the orthodox Eastern Church. 
In 1582 Moscow was made a patriarchate, ranking 
next after these, but since 1721 the place of patriarch 
of Moscow has been represented by the Holy Governing 
Synod. Besides the orthodox Oriental patriarchs, there 
are others, representing the Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, 
and other Oriental churches, and also Latin or Roman 
Catholic titular patriarchs of the same sees. In the Ro- 
man Catholic Church the Pope is regarded as having in 
his papal capacity a rank superior to his rank as patriarch, 
and the cardinals also take precedence of patriarchs. 
There are also three minor patriarchs in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church — of the Indies, of Lisbon, and of Venice. The 
title of patriarch seems to have first come into use in the 
Christian church in imitation of a similar title given to 
the head of a Jewish patria, or group of communities. 
In general usage it was apparently first given, without 
definite limitation, to senior bishops or bishops of special 
eminence. The bishops of the great patriarchal sees were 
at first called archbishops (in the older sense of that title). 
From the fourth century the title of patriarch came to be 


patriarchical} (pa-tri-air’ki-kal), a. 


ner of a patriarch; in accordance with patri- 


xarchalism. 
patriarchate (pa’tri-iir-kat),n. [=F. patriar- 


cat = Sp. patriarcado = Pg. patriarchado = It. 
patriarcato, ς ML. patriarchatus, the condition 
of a patriarch, < LL. patriarcha, patriarch: see 
patriarch.| 1. The office, dignity, or status of 
a patriarch; also, the period of office of a pa- 
triarch. 

15 not the Chiefe of them accus’d out of his owne Booke 
and his late Canons to affect a certaine unquestionable Pa- 


triarchat, independent and unsubordinate to the Crowne? 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


Proclus, bishop of (yzicum, perhaps an unsuccessful 
rival of Nestorius for the patriarchate. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, ΤΠ. § 137. 
2. The residence of a patriarch.—8. The com- 
munity or province under the jurisdiction of a 
patriarch. 
In its earliest times, the Eastern Communion contained 


but two Patriarchaies, Alexandria and Antioch. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 21. 


4, A patriarchy or patriarchal community. 


They thought of nothing but to have great families, 
that their own relations might swell up to a patriarchate. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1825), I. 705. 


patriarchdomt (pa’tri-irk-dum), ». [< patri- 


arch + -dom.| The jurisdiction or dominion of 
a patriarch. Milton, Reformation in Eng,, i. 


patriarchic (pa-tri-iir’ kik), a. [< LL. patriarchi- 


cus, < Gr. πατριαρχικός, pertaining to a patriarch, 
«πατριάρχης, a patriarch: see patriarch.] Same 
as patriarchal. 

[< patri- 
archic + -al.] Same as patriarchal. 


[= F. patri-. 


| a 











patriarchism 


patriarchism (pa’tri-ir-kizm), ». [< patriarch 
+ -ism.] Government by a patriarch or the 
head of a family, who is both ruler and priest. 

patriarchship (pa‘tri-iirk-ship), n. [ς patri- 
arch + -ship.| The office of a patriarch. 

patriarchy (pa’tri-ir-ki),. [=F . patriarchie 
= It. patriarchia, « Gr. πατριαρλία, a patriarch- 
ate, < πατριάρχης, a patriarch: see patriarch. ] 
1. A community or aggregation of related fam- 
ilies under the authority and rule of a patriarch 
or the eldest valid male ascendant.—2. A sys- 
tem of government by patriarchs.—3. The com- 
munity or ecclesiastical province under the 
jurisdiction of a patriarch. 

patricht,”. A Middle English form of partridge. 

patrician! (pa-trish’an), a. and ». [Formerly 
also patritian; < F. patricien, < ML. as if *pa- 
tricianus, < L. patricius (> It. Sp. Pg. patricio), 
rarely also patritius, of the rank or dignity of 
the patres, g pater, father, pl. patres, the sena- 
tors or nobles, ‘the fathers’: see patres con- 
sceripti and father.] I, a. Belonging to or com- 
posed of the patres or fathers (the title of the 
senators of ancient Rome); hence, of noble 
birth; noble; senatorial; not plebeian: as, pa- 
trician families; patrician influence. 

ΤΙ. απ. 1. In ancient Rome, a descendant or 
reputed descendant ofone of the original citizen 
families; hence, in general, a person of noble 
birth. 


There hath been in Rome strange insurrections; the 
people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 
Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 15. 


The plebs, like the English commons, contained families 
differing widely in rank and social position, among them 
those families which, as soon as an artificial barrier broke 
down, joined with the patrvicians to form the new nobility. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 526. 
2. Under the later Romanempire, a title or dig- 
nity conferred by the emperor, often upon per- 
sons of plebeian blood, or even upon foreigners. 
It was frequently given to propitiate the good will of a 
powerful chief. The title was conferred by Pope Stephen 
on Pepin the Short, and was assumed by certain rulers, as 
Charlemagne. 


Some worthy Duke or Patritian of Venice . . . had beene 
some benefactor to the Towne. Coryat, Crudities, I. 152. 


No kings of Angles or Saxons ruled by an Imperial com- 
mission; none bore the title of Consul or Patrician of the 
ancient Commonwealth. 

E. 4. Freeman, Norm. Conq., V. 229. 
3. A member of an influential class in certain 
German and Swiss cities in the middle ages.—4. 
One who is familiar with the works of the early 
fathers of the Christian church. Coleridge. 
[ Rare. ] 

Patrician? (pa-trish’an), ». [< Patricius (see 
def.) + -απ.] A member of a Christian body, 
ae a of the fifth century, followers of one 

atricius, who held dualistic doctrines. 

patricianhood (pa-trish’an-hud), n. [< patri- 
cianl + -hood.] 1. The quality or character of 
8 patrician; nobility of birth. 

In Virginia, with its headquarters at Richmond, there 
was a good deal of ancestral patricianhood. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 142. 
2. Patricians collectively; the nobility; the 
body of those claiming honor from their de- 
scent. [Rare in both uses. ] 

patricianism (pa-trish’an-izm), η. [< patri- 
cian! + -ism.] Claim to honor and preference 
on the score of noble descent; the doctrine of 
inequality of birth. 

Simple manhood is to have a chance to play his stake 
against Fortune with honest dice, uncogged by those 
three hoary sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism, and 
Priestcraft. Lowell, Among my Books, 150 ser., p. 230. 

patriciate (pa-trish’i-at), π. [ς L. patriciatus, 
the rank or dignity of a patrician,< patricius, a 
patrician: see patricianl.} 1. The dignity or 
position of a patrician, in any sense of that 
word. 


The nobility of office and what I may perhaps call the 
nobility of elder settlement, such as that of the Roman 
patriciate, are only two ways out of many in which certain 
families have risen to hereditary preéminence over their 
fellows. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 309. 


2. Patricians collectively; the patrician order; 
the aristocracy. 


While the privileges of the old patriciate rested on law, or 
perhaps rather on immemorial custom, the privileges of 
the new nobility rested wholly on a sentiment of which 
men could remember the beginning. — 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 526. 


3. The period during which the holder enjoyed 
the dignity of patrician. 
We hold that this was the villa near Salena where the 
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patricide! (pat’ri-sid), π. [= Sp. It. patricida, 


L. as if *patricida (the supposed orig. form of 


parricida, a parricide: see parricidel), < pater 
(patr-), father, + -cida, ς cedere, kill.] A mur- 
derer of his father. Imp. Dict. 

patricide? (pat’ri-sid), π. [= Sp. It. patricidio, 
< L. as if *patricidium (the supposed orig. form 
of parricidium, parricide: see parricide”), < pa- 
ter (patr-), father, + -cidium, < cedere, kill.] 
The murder of a father. Imp. Dict. 

patrick (pat’rik), ». A dialectal variant of par- 
tridge. 

patricot (pat’ri-kO), π. [Thieves’ slang.] A 
hedge-priest or orator among gipsies and beg- 
gars. Also patercove. 

Alm. A supercilious rogue! he looks as if 
He were the patrico —— 


Mad. Or archpriest of Canters. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


A Patrico amongst Beggars is their priest, euery hedge 
beeing his parish, euery wandring harlot and rogue his 
parishioners. Dekker, Belman of London (ed. 1608), sig. C. 3. 


patrimonial (pat-ri-m0’ni-al), a. [= F. patri- 
monial = Sp. Pg. patrimonial = It. patrimoniale, 
< L. patrimonialis, pertaining to a patrimony, 
ς patrimonium, patrimony: see patrimony. ] 
Pertaining to a patrimony; inherited from an 
ancestor or ancestors: as, a patrimonial estate. 
He that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf 
Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 


‘To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 
* Cowper, 'Vask, iii. 752. 


Patrimonial or hereditary jurisdiction, that jurisdic- 
tion which a person exercises over others by right of in- 
heritance, or as owner of an estate. 


patrimonially (pat-ri-m0’ni-al-i), adv. By way 
of patrimony; by inheritance. 

patrimony (pat’ri-mo-ni), n. [= F. patrimoine 
= Sp. Pg. It. patrimonio, < L. patrimonium, a 
paternal estate or inheritance, < pater ( patr-) = 
E. father: see father.) 1. Aright or an estate 
inherited from one’s ancestors; property fall- 
ing to a person on the death of his father; 
heritage. 

I pray you stand, good father, to me now; 


Give me Bianca for my patrimony. 
Shak., T. of the §., iv. 4. 22. 


A gem but worth a private patrimony 
Is nothing ; we will eat such at a meal. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 


A patrimony which neither kings nor potentates can 
bequeath to their offspring. 
D. Webster, Speech at Concord, Sept. 30, 1834. 
2. Achurch estate orrevenue; the endowment 
of a church or religious house. 
patriot (pa’tri-ot or pat’ri-ot),n. anda. [< F. 
patriote = Sp. Pg. patriota = It. patriotto =D. 
G. Sw. Dan. patriot, one who loves his country, 
«ML. patriota, < Gr. πατριώτης, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, < πατριά, a race (ef. πάτριος, from the 
forefathers, hereditary), < πατήρ = L. pater = 
E. father: see father.) I, n. A person who 
loves his country, and zealously supports and 
defends it and its interests. 
There are times and seasons when the best patriots are 
willing to withdraw their hands from the commonwealth, 


as Phocion in his latter days was observed to decline the 
management of affairs. Dryden, King Arthur, Ded. 


Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home, 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 73. 


Patripassian (pa-tri-pas’i-an), n. 


Patripassianism pa pes ene η. 


patrist (pa’trist), n. 


patristical (pa-tris’ti-kal), a. 


patristically (pa-tris’ti-kal-i), adv. 


patristicism (pa-tris’ti-sizm), n. 


patristics (pa-tris’tiks), n. 


patrizatet, v. 7. 


patrol 


patriotism (pa’tri- or pat’ri-ot-izm), ». [< F. 
patriotisme = Sp. Pg. patriotismo = It. patriot- 
tismo = D. G. patriotismus = Sw. patriotism = 
Dan. patriotisme; as patriot + -ism.] 1. Love 
of one’s country; the passion which moves a 
person to serve his country, either in defending 
it from invasion or in protecting its rights and 
maintaining its laws and institutions. 

Being loud and vehement, either against a court or for 
a court, is no proof of patriotism. . . . Where the heart is 
right, there is true patriotism. 
Bp. Berkeley, Maxims, Nos. 2 and 32. 
All civic virtues, all the heroism and self-sacrifice of 
patriotism, spring ultimately from the habit men acquire 
of regarding their nation as a great organic whole, identi- 
fying themselves with its fortunes in the past as in the 
present, and looking forward anxiously to its future des- 
tinies. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 
2. Love of country embodied or personified; 
patriots collectively. 
Aristocratism rolls in its carriage, while Patriotism can- 
not trail its cannon. Carlyle. 

[< LL. patri- 

passianus (see def.), « Li. pater (patr-), father, 

+ pati, pp. passus, suffer, endure: see patient, 

passion.| A Monarchian who denied the dis- 

tinction of three persons in one God, and held 
that there is only one divine Person, who in his 
eternal nature was termed the Father, but in 
his incarnation the Son, and who suffered in 
the passion asthe Son. The term is said to oc- 
eur first in literature in a treatise of Tertul- 
lian, about A. D. 200. Compare Sabellian. 

[< 

Patripassian + -ism.] The doctrines peculiar 

to the Patripassians. 

[< L. pater (patr-), father, 

+ -ist.] One who is versed in the lives or 


Works of the fathers of the Christian church. 
patristic (pa-tris’ tik), a. 


[ς F. patristique ; as 
patrist + -ic.] Of or pertaining {ο the fathers 
of the Christian church: as, patristic theology ; 
patristic writings. 
[< patristic + 
-al.| Same as patristic. 
In a pa- 
tristic manner; after the manner of the Chris- 
tian fathers. 
[ς patristic 
+ -ism.] The doctrines or mode of thought of 
the fathers of the church; patristic thought or 
literature. 

Patristicism, or the science of the fathers, was thus es- 
sentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con- 


tain all knowledge permitted to man. 
J. W. Draper, Hist. Intellectual Development of Europe, x. 


[Pl. of patristic: 
see -ics.] That department of study which is 
occupied with the doctrines and writings of the 
fathers of the Christian church. Also called 
patrology. 
[ς LL. patrizatus, pp. of pa- 
trizare, patrissare, imitate one’s father, ¢ L. 
ater, father: see father.] To imitate one’s 
ather. 

In testimony of his true affection to the dead father in 
his living son, this gentleman [Waterhouse] is thought to 
have penned that most judicious and elegant Epistle, and 
presented it to the young Earl [Essex], conjuring him by 


the cogent arguments of example and rule to patrizate. 
Fuller, Worthies, Hertfordshire, 11. 45. 


ΤΙ. a. Patriotic; devoted to the welfare of patrocinatet (pa-tros’i-nat), ο. t [< L. patro- 


one’s country: as, patriot zeal. 


Ah, let not Britons doubt their social aim, 
Whose ardent bosoms catch this ancient fire! 
Cold interest melts before the vivid flame, 
And patriot ardours but with life expire! 
henstone, Elegies, ii. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 217. 
patriotic (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’ik), a. [= F. pa- 
triotique = Sp. patridtico = Pg. patriotico = 
It. patriottico, patriotic, < ML. patrioticus, < Gr. 
πατριωτικός, pertaining to descent or race, or 
to a fellow-countryman, ς πατριώτης, a fellow- 
countryman: see patriot.] 1. Full of patriot- 
ism; actuated by the love of country.—2. In- 
spired by the love of one’s country; directed 
to the public safety and welfare. 
O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 
That stream’d through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 
Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


patrocinyt (pa-tros’i-ni), 4. 


cinatus, pp. of patrocinari (> It. patrocinare = 
Pg. Sp. Pr. patrocinar =F. patrociner), protect, 
defend, support, < patrocinium, protection, de- 
fense, patronage: see patrociny.] Το patron- 
ize; countenance. 

Unless faith be kept within its own latitude, and not 
called out to patroctnate every less necessary opinion, .. . 
there is no way in the world to satisfy unlearned persons 
in the choice of their religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 299. 


patrocinationt (pa-tros-i-na’shon), η. [¢ L. as 


if *patrocinatio(n-), < patrocinari, protect: see 
patrocinate.| Countenance ; support; patron- 
age. 
Those shameless libels, those patrocinations of treason. 
Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat, i. 
{= Sp. Pg. It. 
patrocinio, < Li. patrocinium, protection, patron- 
age, < patronus, a protector, a patron: see pa- 
tron.| Patrocination. 


’Tis a vain religion which gives patrociny to wickedness. 
Waterhouse, Apology (1653), p. 240. 


patrol (pa-tr6l’), v.; pret. and pp. patrolled, ppr. 


deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, during the patriciate patriotical (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’i-kal),a. [<pa- patrolling. [= D. patrouilleren = G. patroul- 


of Odoacer. . A, Freeman, Venice, p. 145. 


triotic + -al.| Same as patriotic. [Rare.] 


liren = Sw. patrullera = Dan. patrollere, < 


patricidal (pat’ri-si-dal), a. [< patricide + -al.] patriotically (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’i-kal-i), adv. F. patrouiller = Sp. patrullar = Pg. patrul- 


Relating to patricide; parricidal. Imp. Dict. 


In a patriotic manner, 


har = It. pattugliare, patrol; the same word 


patrol 


as F. patrouiller, paddle or dabble in the wa- 
ter, paw, paw about, OF. patrouiller, also 
without the unorig. medial 7, patowiller, pa- 
toiller, F. dial. patoiller, patrouiller (also with 
diff. term., patoquer, patrouquer, patriquer, pa- 
touger), paddle or dabble in water, begrime, be- 
smear, = Sp. patullar, paddle or wade through 
mud (whence appar. in camp use the exten- 
sion of the word to ‘patrol’ in general); with 
a dim. term. F. -ouwill-er, ete., of freq. force, < 
OF. pate, patie, F. patie (= Sp. Pg. pata), the 
paw or foot of a beast or bird, in vulgar use 
also the hand of a person, ete. Cf. G. patsche, 
an instrument for striking, the hand, also a 
puddle, mire, patsch-fuss, a webfoot, web-footed 
bird, patschen, strike, tap, dabble, waddle, 
splash, dial. patzen, strike, pat (but prob. not 
related to E. pat: see pat!), The D. poot 
= MLG. LG. pote = G. pfote = Dan. pote, 
paw, belongs with E. paw: see pawl. It is un- 
certain whether the verb or the noun precedes 
in E. use: see the noun.] 1. intrans. 1. Το 
go the rounds in a camp or garrison; march 
about in order to check disorder or irregular- 
ities, as a guard. 
These out-guards of the mind are sent abroad, 
And still patroling beat the neighbouring road. 

Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, vi. 
2. To go the rounds in a city, as a body of po- 
lice. 

ΤΙ. trans. To perambulate or traverse in all 
directions, as a patrol ina camp, garrison, town, 
harbor, ete., for the purpose of watching, guard- 
ing, or protecting; go over or through in all di- 
rections as a patrolman. 

The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the 
favorite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, 


who had been heard several times of late patrolling the 
country. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 443. 


This intervening country was patrolled by squadrons of 

cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 
patrol (pa-trol’), ». [Formerly also patrole ; = 
D. patroelje = G. patrolle = Sw. patrull = Dan. 
patrol, < OF. patrouille, patouille, F. patrowille 
= Sp. patrulla = Pg. patrulha = It. pattuglia, a 
atrol: see patrol,v.}| 1. A walking or march- 
ing round, as in a camp, garrison, town, or other 

place, in order to watch and protect it. 

And the sheriffs, mounted ‘‘alla capparisonée,” with their 
blue coat attendance, rode the petroville [read patrouwille] 
about the city almost all night, and no one attempted to 
make a bonfire. North, Examen, p. 580. 
2. The guard or persons who thus go the rounds; 
specifically, a police constable whose duty it 
is to perambulate a ‘‘beat” or district for a 
certain number of hours, for the protection 
of life and property, and the preservation of 
the peace; also, such constables collectively. 
—Flank patrols. See flankl.—Horse-patrol. Same 


as mounted patrol.— Mounted patrol, an armed man or a 
body of armed men performing patrol duty on horseback. 


patrollotism (pa-trol’ot-izm), η. [ς F. patrouil- 
lotisme, < patrouille, patrol, + dim. -ot + -isme, 
K. -ism.] Asystem of military police or patrol. 
[Rare. ] 

The caricaturist promulgates his emblematic tablature : 
Le Patrouillotisme chassant le Patriotisme, Patriotism 
driven out by Patrollotism. Carlyle, French Reyv., I. vii. 1. 

patrolman (pa-trol’ man), .; pl. patrolmen 
(-men). 1. A member of the police force of a 
town or city who patrols a certain ‘‘ beat”; one 
of the patrol; a policeman; specifically, in 
some large cities of the United States, a mem- 
ber of the principal body of the police force 
ranking below a roundsman. 

The man expressed a preference for a promenade 
with ny oye Sat Goi πμ Mag., LXXVIIL 627. 
Hence—2, One who goes over a certain course 
examining something, as the condition of an 
electric circuit. 

The chief lineman should have under his care all pole 
lines and outside construction of all kinds. . . . He should 
also have charge of the carbon-setters and arc-patrolmen. 

Electric Rev. (Amer.), XVI. 16. 
patrology (pa-trol’6-ji), n. Same as patristics. 
patron (pa’tron or pat’ron), n.anda. [ς ME. 
xpatron, patroun, a patron, defender, also a pat- 

tern (see pattern), < OF, patron, F. patron, a 
patron, protector, master, captain, skipper, etc., 
also a pattern, model, = Sp. patrono, patron, a 
patron, also a pattern, = Pg. patrono = It. pa- 
trono, padrone, a patron, master, ete. (see pa- 
drone), = D. patroon = G. patrone = Sw. Dan. 
patron, a patron, < L. patronus, a protector, pa- 
- tron (of individuals, or of cities or provinces), 
also a defender in a court of law, an advocate, 
’ pleader, etc.,in ML. an example, also a pattern, 
model, < pater (patr-), father: see father. Cf. 
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patroon, padrone, and pattern, doublets of pa- 
tron.| 1. n. 1. One who holds a relation of su- 


periority and service analogous to that of a 
father; hence, a protector. 
1 shall be brief and plain. All what my father, 


This country’s patron, hath discours’d is true. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 9. 


Specifically —(a) Among the Romans, a master who had 
freed his slave, or a father who had emancipated his child, 
and retained some rights over him after his emancipa- 
tion — those who succeeded to the master or father, as the 
case might be, usually becoming the patrons in his place. 
(6) A Roman of distinction under whose protection an- 
other, called the client, placed himself. 


It is the client’s duty 
To wait upon his patron. 
Fletcher (and Massinger 7), Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 
(ο In Gr. antig., an advocate or pleader; a guardian; an 
official or legal intermediary. 

At Athens... domiciled strangers — metceci— were 
subject to a small stranger’s tax, had heavier pecuniary 
burdens than the native citizen, were required to serve in 
the army and navy, and needed a patron for the transaction 
of legal business. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 63. 
2. One who protects, countenances, supports, 
or encourages a person or & work; an encour- 
ager, protector, or favorer: as, a patron of the 
fine arts. 

He is the pyes patroun and putteth it in hire ere, 

That there the thorne is thikkest to buylden and brede. 

Piers Plowman (B), xii. 227. 


Books such as are worthy the name of books ought to 
have no patrons but truth and reason. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 36. 


Hugh was a patron of learned men, and a founder of 
monasteries. ubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 180. 
3. A special guardian or protector; a saint 
whose special care is invoked, and who is re- 
garded as a special guardian: as, St. Crispin, 
the patron (or patron saint) of shoemakers. 

St. Nicholas was deemed the patron of children in gen- 
eral, but much more particularly of all schoolboys, amongst 
whom the 6th of December (the saint’s festival) used to be 
a very great holy day, for more than one reason. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii. 215. 
4. Eccles., one who has the right to present a 
clergyman to an ecclesiastical living, or to other 
preferment; the person who has the gift and 
disposition of a benefice. See patronage, 3. 

In 1253, however, he [Innocent IV.] recognised in the 
fullest way the rights of patrons, and undertook to abstain 
from all usurped provisions. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 384. 
5. A master; a host or landlord. 


Half-a-dozen little boys carried it to the inn, where I 
had to explain to the patron, in my best Spanish, that we 
wanted a carriage to go to the baths. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. x. 
6+. The master or captain of a galley or other 
vessel; the officer in command of a ship. 

A good new shippe whiche mad never Jorney a fore of 
viij Ctunne. The name of the Patrone was callyd Thomas 
Dodo. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 15. 


The . . . great master sent one of his galliasses, whose 
patron was called messire Boniface. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, Il. 76. 
7t. A cartridge-case, a small cylinder of lea- 
ther, wood, or metal: same as bandoleer, 3; by 
extension, a larger case for holding several 
cartridges. Cat. Spec. Ex. S. K., 1862, No. 4732. 
— 8+. A pattern; a model; an example. See 
pattern. 

Trewly she 


Was her cheef patron of beaute. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 910. 


Ther wasse dewly proved iij. quarteris of brod clothe 
convayed in peces, as hit apereth by patrons of blacke 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 321. 


Patrons of Husbandry, an association of American agri- 
culturists, commonly known as Grangers. See grange, 4. 


II, a. Chosen as patron; supposed to act as 
patron; tutelary: as, a patron saint. 
patron (pa’tron or pat’ron),v.t. [< patron, n.] 
To treat, conduct, or manage as a patron; pa- 
tronize. 


A good cause needs not to be patron’d by passion. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 5. 


Skinner, . . . an undistinguished person of Oxford, pa- 
troned by Dorset. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
patronage (pat’ron-aj or pa’tron-aj), π. [¢< F. 
patronage = Pg. patronage = It patronaggio, 
patronage, < ML. patronaticum, homage or ser- 
vice due to a patron, ς L. patronus, a patron: 
see patron.] 1. The position of or the aid af- 
forded by a patron; the countenance or sup- 
port of a patron or of patrons: often used in 
the sense of countenance or favor shown in 
a patronizing or superciliously condescending 
way. 
τι there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised among her simple neighbors, it 
was never regarded as more than a natural emphasis of 


her undoubted claims to precedence. 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 61. 








patronizer 


When Addison began his reign . . . his palace was But- 
ton’s, opposite Will’s. Button had been a servant in the 
Countess of Warwick’s family, who under the patronage 
of Addison kept a coffee house on the south side of Rus- 
sel-Street. Thackeray, English Humourists, p. 190. 
2. Guardianship, as of a saint. 

Among the Roman Catholicks every vessel is recom- 
mended to the patronage of some particular saint. 

Addison. 
3. The right of presentation to a church or ec- 
clesiastical benefice. Ecclesiastical patronage is re- 
stricted to endowed and established churches. It was 
abolished in the Church of Scotland in 1874, but still pre- 
vails almost universally in the Church of England. 


Let me add, the contiguity of five or six Mannors, the 
patronage of the livings about it, and, what is none of the 
least advantages, a good neighborhood. 

Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 7. 
4, The control of appointments to positions in 
the public service; also, the offices so controlled. 

He [the President of the United States] has . . . the ex- 
clusive control of the administration of the government, 
with the vast patronage and influence appertaining to the 
distribution of its honors and emoluments: a patronage 
so great as to make the election of the President the rally- 
ing point of the two great parties that divide the country. 

John C. Calhoun, Works, I. 220. 


The senators of each State divided their patronage to 
suit themselves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election 
and bribing voters for the next. N. A. Rev., CXLIT. 577. 


Arms of patronage, in her., arms added by governors of 
provinces, lords of the manor, patrons of benefices, etc., 
to their family arms, as a token of superiority, right, or 
jurisdiction. 
patronaget (pat’ron-aj or pa’tron-aj), v.t. [< 
patronage, π.] To patronize or support; main- 
tain; make good. 
Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 
Glou. Yes, as an outlaw in a castle keeps 
And useth it to patronage his theft. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 48. 
patronal (pa’tron-al or pat’ron-al), a. [¢ LL. 
patronalis, pertaining to a patron, < L. patro- 
nus, a patron: see patron.] Acting the part of 
a patron; protecting; favoring. [Rare. ] 

Their penates and patronal gods might be called forth 

by charms. * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

patronate (pa’tron-at or pat’ron-at), ». [= F. 
patronat = Sp. patronato, patronazgo = Pg. 
patronado, patronato, patronao = It. patronato 
= D. patronaat = G. Sw. Dan. patronat, ς LL. 
patronatus, the quality or condition of a pa- 
tron, patronship, ¢ L. patronus, a patron, a pro- 
tector: see patron.] The right or duty of a 
patron. Westminster Rev. [Rare.] 

patroness (pa’tron-es or pat’ron-es), n. [< ME. 
patrones, patronyse, < OF. patronesse, F. patron- 
nesse, < ML. patronissa, a female patron, fem. 
of L. patronus, patron: see patron.] Afemale 
patron. 

Mistress Wilkinson was ‘‘a godly matron and. . . sin- 
gular patroness to the good saints of God and learned bish- 
ops. 

Fie: quoted in J. Bradford’s Letters (Parker Piles 18538), 
(II. 39. 


She... was ever their sure refuge and support, their 
kind and merciful patroness and friend. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 
patronization (pa’tron- or pat”ron-i-za’shon), 
nm. [< patronize + -ation.] The act of patron- 
izing; patronage. Also spelled patronisation. 
[Rare. ] 
patronize (pa’tron-iz or pat’ron-iz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. patronized, ppr. patronizing. [<F. pa- 
troniser, be a patron; as patron + -ize.] 1. 
To act as patron toward; give support or coun- 
tenance to; favor; assist: as, to patronize an 
undertaking; to patronize an opinion. 
The great Addison began to patronize the notion. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 21. 


Patronizing a ready-made clothing establishment, he 
had exchanged his velvet doublet and sable cloak, with the 
richly-worked band under his chin, for a white collar and 
cravat, coat, vest, and pantaloons. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
2. To assume the air of a patron toward; no- 
tice in a sziperciliously condescending way. 

Spruce... had a weakness for the aristocracy, who, 


knowing his graceful infirmity, patronized him with con- 
descending dexterity. Disraeli, Sybil, i. 2. 
And patronizes the learned author in a book-notice. 
The Century, XX VI. 285. 
3. To ascribe to a person as patron or the re- 
sponsible party. [Rare.] 

For all the king’s royal bounty amongst them, mentioned 
in my former, they patronized upon the queen debts to the 
amount of above £19,000. 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 198. 


Also spelled patronise. 


patronizer (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zér), π. One 


who patronizes; one who supports, counte- 
nances, or favors; a patron. Also spelled pa- 
troniser. 


patronizer 


Phyodexius, that vain-glorious patronizer of dissensions 
and erroneous doctrines. 
P. Skelton, Deism Revealed, viii. 
patronizing (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing), p. a. 
Betokening the condescension of a patron; con- 
descendingly or superciliously favorable: as, a 
patronizing smile. Also spelled patronising. 
patronizingly (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing-li), 
adv. With the condescension or air of a pa- 
ee condescendingly. Also spelled patronis- 
ingly. 
patronless (pa’tron- or pat’ron-les), a. 
tron + -less.| Destitute of a patron. 


The Arts and Sciences must not be left patronless. 
Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, ii. § 1. 


patronomatology (pat-r6-nom-a-tol’6-ji), n. [< 
Gr. πατήρ (πατρ-), father, + ὄνομαίτ-), name, 
+ -λογία, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology. Cf. onoma- 
tology.| The branch of study whichis concerned 
with personal names and their origins. 

patronymic (pat-r6-nim’ik), α. and n [= F. 
patronymique = Sp. patronimico = Pg. It. pa- 
tronimico, < LL. patronymicus, ς Gr. πατρωνοµι- 
κός, pertaining to one’s father’s name, ς πατήρ 
(πατρ-), father, + ὄνομα, ὄνυμα, aname. Cf. met- 
ronymic.| JI, a. Derived from or constituting 
the name of a father or ancestor. 

IT, x. A name derived from that of parents 
or ancestors: as, Tydides, the son of Tydeus; 
Pelides, the son of Peleus; Fitzwilliam, the son 
of William; Williamson, the son of William; 
Pavlovitch, the son of Paul; Macdonald, the son 
of Donald; in general use, a family name; a 
surname. The usual Anglo-Saxon patronymie 
ending was -ing (see -ing®). 

We miss the austere republican simplicity which thought 
the ordinary citizen sufficiently commemorated after death 
by the bare record of his name, patronymic, and deme on 
his tombstone. C. 7. Newton, Art and Archveol., p. 204. 

patronymical (pat-rd-nim’i-kal), a. [< patro- 
nymic + -al.] Same as patronymic. 

patroon (pa-trén’), x. [< D. patroon, a protec- 
tor, patron: see patron.] One who received a 
grant of a certain tract of land and manorial 
privileges, with the right to entail, under the 
old Dutch governments of New York and New 


J ersey. The privileges of the patroons were finally ex- 
tinguished about 1850, as a result of the efforts of the 
Antirent party. 


He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty 
souls became lord of the manor, or patroon. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. §., ΤΙ. 281. 


Patroons were originally members of the West India 
Company, and, on certain conditions as to colonizing, en- 
joyed semi-feudal rights over their purchased territory. 

The Nation, Jan. 8, 1886. 

patroonship (pa-trén’ship), π. [« patroon + 

-ship.] The privileges or position of a pa- 
troon. 

The good Oloffe indulged in magnificent dreams of for- 
eign conquest and great patroonships in the wilderness. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 143. 

Pattalorhynchian, ». Same as Passalorhyn- 
chite. 

patte (pat), x. [F., a paw, foot, flap: see pa- 
trol.| 1. In costume, a narrow band of stuff 
applied to a garment, whether for utility, as 
when it retains in place a belt or sash, or for 
mere decoration. Pattes are sometimes used 
to set off arich application of any sort, as a 
jewel.—2. A small strap or band used in tail- 
oring and dressmaking for holding together 
two parts of a garment which just meet and do 
not overlap. The patte may have a button at 
each end, or a button and a buttonhole, ete. 

patté, pattée (pa-ta’), a. [Also patée, patty; 
< OF. patte, 
broad - pawed, 
broad - footed, 
in her. pattée, 
ς patte, paw: 
see patte.| In 
her., spreading 
toward the ex- 
tremity; inthe 
case of a cross, having each of its arms spread- 
ing or dovetail-shaped. Also formé, formy. See 
also cut under cross, 

A cross patée is a cross small at the centre and widening 
towards the extremes. 

Booke of Precedence (EK. K. T. Θ., extra ser.), i. 118. 
pattemar (pat’e-miir), ». See patamar. 
patten!+, η. An obsolete form of patent, 
patten? (pat’en), x. [Formerly also pattin, pat- 
xtine, paten; early mod. E. pateyn, < ME. paten, < 

OF. patin, a clog, footstall of a pillar (F. patin, 
a clog, a skate), < pate, F. patte,a paw, foot: see 
patte, pawl.) 1. In building: (a) The base of 


[< pa- 


Cross patté fitché, Cross patté or 


formé. 
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(0) The sole for the foun- 
(ct) The sill in a timber- 
framing. Also written 
patand, patin—2, A 
shoe with a thick wooden 
sole; a clog. From the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a peculiar device was 
used for the same purpose, 
formed of an iron ring with 
two or more uprights, sup- 
porting a wooden sole which 
was thus lifted several inches 


a column or pillar. 
dation of a wall. 





Form of Patten, used about 
1830. 


patten has been used in England until a recent time, but 
has been little known in the United States, 
Se, so she goth on patens faire and fete. 

Court of Love, 1. 1087. 

She up with her pattens, and beat out their brains. 
Farmer’s Old Wife (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 258). 
You make no more haste now than a beggar upon pat- 
tens. B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


The Patten now supports each frugal Dame, 
Which from the blue ey’d Patty takes the name. 


Gay, Trivia, i. 281. 
Women went clicking along the pavement in ns. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, Lx. 
3+. A snow-shoe. 


Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 
syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 
fiete with latchettes, and therwith performe theyr iorneys 
with great celeritie. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
{[America, ed. Arber, p. 325). 
To run on pattenst, to clatter: said of the tongue. 


Stil hir tounge on pattens ran, 
Though many blowes she caught. 
Taming of a Shrew (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 186). 
patten? (pat’en),v.7. [< patten2,n.] To goon 
pattens. Dickens, Bleak House, xxvii. [Rare. ] 
pattened (pat’end), a. [< patten?, n., + -ed?.] 
Wearing pattens or clogs. 
Wherever they went, some pattened girl stopped to cour- 
tesy. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxiii. 
patter! (pat’ér),v. [Freq. of patl. Cf. patilel, 
paddle\,| I, intrans. 1. To make a quick suc- 
cession of small sounds by striking against the 
ground orany object: as, the pattering of rain- 
drops on a roof. 
Then — all at once the air was still, 


And showers of hailstones pattered round. 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Fancy, iii. 


Only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xi. 
2. To move with quick steps, making a succes- 
sion of small sounds; hence, to make a succes- 
sion of small sounds resembling those of short 
quick steps or of falling rain or hailstones. 
Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 


Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you. 
Tennyson, 1169 Grandmother. 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain. 
Lowell, Singing Leaves. 

II, trans. To cause to strike or beat in drops; 
spatter. [Rare.] 

And patter the water about the boat. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 19. 
patter! (pat’ér), n. [ς patterl, v.] A quick 
succession of small sounds: as, the patter of 
rain or hail; the patter of little feet. 
patter? (pat’ér),v. [< late ME. patren, < *pater, 
< OF. pater, short for ML. paternoster, F. pate- 
πόίγο, the Lord’s Prayer; in allusion to the low 
indistinct repetition of this prayer in churches: 
see paternoster. But prob. in part a particular 
use of patter! (ef. patter-song).| I, intrans. 1. 
To repeat the Lord’s Prayer; hence, generally, 
to pray. 

But when men are wealthy, & wel at their ease, while 
our tung pattereth vpon our praiers a pace: good God, how 
many mad waies our minde wandereth the while! 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 44. 
2. Totalk; especially, to talk glibly orrapidly, 
as a cheap John in disposing of his wares. 
[Slang. ] 

Your characters. . . make too much use of the gob-box; 
they patter toomuch;. . . thereis nothing in whole pages 


but mere chat and dialogue. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, i. 


O, yes! I gives’em a good history of what I has to sell; 
patters, as you call it; a man that can’t isn’t fit for the 
streets. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 15. 

The fishermen had gathered about a third, who sold 
cheap and tawdry ornaments, but who could patter. 

Harper’s Mag., UXXVITI. 951. 


3. To repeat something again and again in a 
rapid or mumbling way; mumble; mutter. 


Ever he patred on theyr names faste, 
That he had them in ordre at the laste. 
How the Plowman lerned his Paternoster (Hazlitt’s Early 
[Pop. Poetry, I. 215). 


above theground. Thisringed * 


pattern 


II. trans. To repeat rapidly or often, espe- 
cially in a hurried, mumbling way; repeat hur- 
riedly and monotonously; mumble; mutter: 
as, to patter prayers. 

Thousands, while the priest pattereth St. John’s gospel 


in Latin over their heads, cross themselves with, I trow, a 
legion of crosses. 


Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 61. 


Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer — 
I gallop to the host. Scott, Marmion, vi. 27. 


To patter flash, to talk slang; speak the language of 


thieves. (Slang.] 
patter? (pat’ér),n. [< patter2,v.] 1. Talk, es- 
pecially glib or fluent talk; the oratory of a 
cheap John in disposing of his wares. 
Two, who dealt in china, as if to make up for their poor 
tter, threw cups and saucers recklessly into the air, 
reaking them with great clatter. 


. Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 951. 
2. Gossip; chatter. | 

She rather looked forward to meeting some of them, to 
have a good patter with them, and see if she had that ex- 


traordinary comical patois for which she was once fa- 
mous—the Romany of Australia. 


H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, Ixii. 
3. The dialect or patois of a class; slang; cant: 
as, gipsies’ patter; thieves’ patter. (Colloq. or 
slang. 
patter? (pat’ér), ο. 4 [Australian.] To eat. 
The aboriginal adding however the que tion ‘‘ You pat- 
ter potehuni?” ‘‘Yohi,” said John, rather doubtful, for he 


is not sure how his stomach will agree with the strange 
meat. A, 6. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 236. 


patteran (pat’ér-an), n. An erroneous form 
of patrin, which see in the supplement. 

patterer (pat’ér-ér),. One who patters; spe- 
cifically, one who endeavors to sell his wares 
by long harangues in the public thoroughfares. 
[Slang. ] 

I have no doubt that there are always at least 20 stand- 
ing patterers — sometimes they are called “boardmen ”— 
at work in London. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 235, 


Running patterer, a professional hawker of “last dying 
speeches,” “ confessions,” “ extras,” “second editions ” of 
newspapers, etc., who describes the contents of his papers 
as he goes rapidly along. [Thieves’ slang, London. } 

pattern (pat’érn), ». [Early mod. E. paterne, 
patten; a later form of patron (ef. apron, pron. 
as if spelled apern): see patron.] 1. An origi- 
nal or model proposed for imitation; an arche- 
type; an exemplar; that which is to be copied 
or imitated: as, the pattern of a machine. See 
pattern-maker. 


I will be the pattern of all patience ; I will say nothing. 
Shak.. Lear, iii. 2. 37. 


I think you are a truly worthy gentleman, 
A pattern and a pride to the age you live in. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 4. 


1 have not only been a Mold but a Pattern for you, and 
a Model for you. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 4. 


I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter. 

Junius, Letters, xiii., To the Duke of Grafton. 
Henece—2. A sufficient quantity to make a com- 
plete article from: as, a pattern of dress-ma- 
terial.— 3+. Something resembling something 
else; hence, a precedent. 

Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 16. 
4+. Something made after a model; a copy. 


Where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the ex- 
press similitude of hell, and the rebels themselves are the 
very figures of fiends and devils, and their captain the 
ungracious pattern of Lucifer and Satan, the prince of dark- 
ness. Book of Homilies (1573). 
5. A part showing the figure or quality of the 
whole; a specimen; a sample. 

A gentleman sends to my shop for a pattern of stuff; if 
he like it, he compares the pattern, with the whole ο. 
and probably we bargain. wift. 
6+. An instance; an example; emphatically, a 
model example. 


What God did command touching Canaan concerneth 
not us otherwise than as a fearful pattern of his just dis- 
pleasure against sinful nations. ooker, Eccles. Polity. 


If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries, 
Shak., Rich. IT1., i. 2. 54. 
7. A design or figure corresponding in outline 
to an object that is to be fabricated, and serv- 
ing as a guide for determining its exact shape 
and dimensions; in molding, the counterpart 
of a casting in wood or metal, from which the 
mold in the sand is made.— 8, In numis., a spe- 
cimen struck in metal by the mint as a model 
or sample for a proposed coin, but not ulti- 


mately adopted for the currency. Thus, the 
Gothic crown of Queen Victoria, struck as a model for a 
crown piece, but never adopted for currency, is a pattern. 
A proof, on the other hand, is an early impression struck 


pattern 


from dies used for the production of coins actually cur- 
rent. See proof. 


9. A decorative design intended to be carried 
out in any manufacture; hence, such a design 
when executed: as, a sprig pattern; a heraldic 
pattern; silk or damask of a beautiful pattern. 


Many manufacturers of ornamental goods haveinventors 
in their employment, who receive wages or salaries for de- 
signing patterns, exactly as others do for copying res 

J. S. Mill. 


Every individual stone in the tower has a pattern carved 
upon it, not soas to break its outline, but sufficient to re- 
lieve any idea of monotony. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 421. 


10. In gun-making, the distribution of shot in 
a target at which a shot-gun is fired. Ina circle 
called the “killing-circle” by sportsmen and gun-makers 
(which at a range of 40 yards is from 26 to 30 inches in di- 
ameter), the shot should be evenly distributed, so that 
there can be no possibility of escape for game within the 
periphery of this circle. The more uniform the distribu- 
tion of the shot the better is the pattern. The number of 
shot in the pattern varies widely, according to the size of 
the shot, which is selected in accordance with the kind 
of game sought. ‘To secure the desired pattern it is some- 
times necessary to re-bore the barrel of a gun several 
times.—Dambrod, frill, hawthorn, onion, pome- 
te, etc., pattern. See the qualifying words.— 
clared pattern, the number of pellets of a given size, 
which, with a given weight of the shot and a given weight 
of a specified kind of powder, a shot-gun is stated by the 
maker to be able to deliver and distribute in a “killing- 


pattern-cylinder (pat’érn-sil’in-dér), n. 


pattern-drawer (pat’érn-dra’ér), n. 


pattern-maker (pat’érn-ma’kér), n. 
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vary in height, so as to raise the rod connected with the 
shuttle-boxes more or less, thus bringing one shuttle or 
another into position to be struck by the picker. τ 
n 
weaving, a cylinder, or in some forms of loom a 
wheel, with projections so arranged on its pe- 
riphery that its movement shall control the har- 
ness-system and the pattern-boxes, and thus fix 
the pattern of the woven fabric. 
pattern-wheel. 
One who 
designs or prepares patterns for any kind of 
ornamental manufacture. 
In mech. 
engin., 8, workman who makes the patterns used 


by moldersin foundry-work. These patternsare usu- 
ally made, in the first instance, of pine or mahogany, the 
pattern-maker working from drawings. If the patterns 
are to be much used, they are frequently duplicated in 
metal, the pattern after casting being filed and scoured 
smooth, then warmed, and coated with wax. Metal pat- 
terns have the advantage of not warping like wood pat- 
terns. Patterns are also sometimes made of plaster of 
Paris swept by templets while in a plastic state. This 
method has been successfully applied in architectural 
ironwork in the production of cornices and analogous 
forms. Pattern-making is a distinct trade, requiring great 
skill in wood-working, combining as it does the finest 
joinery-work with the art of wood-carving and the ability 
to read and interpret the most complicated mechanical 
drawings. 


Εξ , = : 
circle” of a stated diameter at a prescribed range, and with pattern-molder (pat’érn-m6l’dér), n. One who 


a good degree of uniformity in the distribution. See def. 
10.=Syn. 1. Model, Ideal, etc. See example. 


pattern (pat’érn), ο. t. [< pattern, n.] 1. Το 
make in imitation of some pattern or model 
copy. 

Let any reasonable man judge whether that Kings 


: ; *” 
Reigne be a fit time from whence to patterne out the Con- pattern-wheel (pat’érn-hwél), π. 1. Inaclock- 


stitution of a Church Discipline. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
2. To serve as a pattern, example, or prece- 
dent for. 
For men, by their example, pattern out 


Their imitations. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


His example will live in the memory of those who knew 
him as one to be patterned after. Sci. Amer., Ν. Β., LX. 49. 
3. To cover with a design or pattern.—4t, To 
match; parallel. 


The likeness of our mishaps makes me presume to pat- 
tern myself unto him. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As Tam now unhappy; which is more 
Than history can pattern. hak., W. T., iii. 2. 37. 


pattern-book (pat’érn-buk), η. 1. A book 
containing designs of industrial work, espe- 
cially of embroidery, lace, or the like, whether 


pattern-reader (pat’érn-ré’dér), n. 


patter-song (pat’ér-séng), 3, 


pattle! (pat’l), v. and n. 


Simmonds. 
One who 
Simmonds. 


makes molds for iron castings. 


arranges textile patterns. 


} pattern-shop (pat’érn-shop), n. In afoundry, 


factory, οίο., the room, building, or department 
in which patterns are prepared. 


movement, the count-wheel, or locking-plate of 
the striking part. Its notches determine the 
number of blows to be struck in regular order. 
—2. In weaving, same as pattern-cylinder. 

In music, espe- 
cially in comic operas, a song whose principal 
characteristic is a multitude of words rapidly 


‘sung or spoken to a simple melody. 


I call the man a pedant who prefers a symphony to a 
patter song or a good breakdown. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 20. 


pattinsonize (pat’in-son-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


pattinsonized, ppr. pattinsonizing. [So ealled 
from H. L. Pattinson, a metallurgist of Neweas- 
tle-on-Tyne, England.] In metal., to treat by 
the Pattinson process. See process. 

Freq. of pati; now 
usually paanie : see paddlel.] Same as paddle}, 
[Prov. Eng. 


paucidentate (pa-si-den’tat), a. 


paucifolious (p4-si-f6’li-us), a. 


paucinervate (pa-si-nér’vat), a. 


pauciradiate (p4-si-ra’di-at), a. 


ο ος) (pa’si-ti), 1. 
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1. In bot., slightly or loosely articulate; few- 
jointed.— 2. In zoodl., having few joints: op- 
posed to multiarticulate. 

[< L. paucus, 
few, little, + dentatus, toothed, < dens = E. 
tooth.] Slightly dentated; having few teeth, 
as a leaf. 


Also ealled ol pice (pa-si-flo’rus), a. [< L. paucus, few, 


ittle, + jflos (flor-), flower.] In bot., few-flow- 
ered. 


[ς L. paucus, 
few, little, + folium, leaf.] In bot., few-leafed. 


paucify (p4’si-fi), ο. t.; pret. and pp. paucified, 


ppr. paucifying. [< L. paucus, few, little, + fa- 
cere, make (see -fy).] ‘To make few. 

We thought your exclusion of bishops out of the upper 
house... had been... to paucify the number of those 
you conceived would countervote you. 

British Bellman, 1648 (Harl. Misc,, VII. 626). (Davies.) 


pauciloquent (pa-sil’6-kwent), a. [«L. paucus, 


few, little, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak, 
talk.] Uttering few words; saying little. 
[Rare.] 


pauciloquy (pa-sil’6-kwi), n. [<L. pauciloguium, 


a speaking but little, ς paucus, few, little, + 
loqut, speak. Cf. pauciloquent.] 'The utterance 
of few words. [Rare.] 

[< L. paucus, 
few, little, + nervus, nerve.] Having but few 
nerves, or slightly veined. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
[< L. paucus, 
few, little, + radius, ray: see radiate. | aving 
few rays, as a fish’s fin. 


paucispiral (pa-si-spi’ral),a. [< L. paucus, few, 


little, + spira, a fold, coil: see spiral.] Having 
few whorls or turns: as, the paucispiral opercu- 
lum of a gastropod; a paucispiral shell. See 
eut under operculum. 
[= F. paucité = It. pau- 
citd,< L. paucita(t-)s, a small number, fewness, 
ο ή paucus, few, little, = HK. few: see few. ] 
1. Smallness of number; fewness. 
That God iudgeth according to the pluralitie or paucitie 
. of merits or demerits. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 140. 


There is no evidence that the Holy Office . . . was fully 
organized before the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps 
imputable to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. 

Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., i. 7. 


2. Smallness of quantity; scantiness. 


This defect, or rather paucity of blood . . . is unagree- 
able . . . to many other animals: as may be observed in 
lizards, in frogs, and divers fishes. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 

It is the abundance, not paucity, of the materials . . . 
[tradition] supplies . . . that makes the difficulty. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 125. 


pattle?2 (pat’1),. Same as paddle2. [Seotch.] 


Thou need na start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd ving patile ! 
Burns, To a Mouse. 
patty! (ας n.3 pl. patties (-iz). [F. pdté, a 
ας] elicate cooked meat or fish or oysters 
with a cream sauce incased in puff paste. 


patty? (pat’i), a. Same as patté. 


in manuscript or printed.— 2. A kind of album 
or blank-book in which patterns, as of cloth, are 
pasted. Compare pattern-card, 1. 
pattern-box (pat’érn-boks), n. In weaving: (a) 
A box at each side of a loom in which are 
placed a number of shuttles any of which may 
be thrown along the shed by an automatic de- 
vice, according to the pattern of the fabric. 
See pattern-chain and pat- 


paughie (p4’gé), n. Same as porgy. 
paughty, pauchty (pach’ti), a. [Cf. D. pochen, 
pogchen, boast, make a show.] Proud; haughty; 
petulant; saucy; malapert. [Seoteh.] 
Ask not that paughty Scottish lord, 


For him you ne’er shall see. 
The Gay Goss-Hawk (Child’s Ballads, TIT. 281). 


pauk, η. See pawk1. 





ry tke. i aukie, pauky, α. See pawky. 
tern-cylinder. Also called aN Ῥανσ CARS, Patera ke (pat’i-kak, pat’a-kak), nani κά Seo. pawl. at 
shuttle-box. (b) The box nm. .[< pati + a2 + cakel.] A children’s game paul? (pal), v.t. [Perhaps same as pall2.] To 
perforated to accord with played by patting the hands together to a “puzzle. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
the harness-cards of a Jac- nursery rime. | 


pauldron (pal’dron), ». [Also pouldron, powl- 


quard loom. Also called He played patty-cake steadily with Porley, looking at the “qdyon, poldern, polron, paleron ; < ME. *paleron, 
ema la ane μμ Mag, LXXIX. 119, Polrynge, polrond, < OF. espalleron, a shoulder- 
a i), ον 1. (α) Α piece pattynt, x. An obsolete form of paten!. plate, espauleron, shoulder-bone (= Sp. espal- 


of cardboard to which a 
sample or specimen of 
cloth, velvet, or the like 
is attached. Hence—(b) 
A number of such pieces 
of cardboard, forming 
a sort of book, or fold- 
ing alternately so as to 
open out in a long strip ZL 
and exhibit, at one time, WA A) α 
a number of patterns of LZ 

stuff.— 2. In weaving, one 
of the perforated pieces of 


ah (pat’i-pan),”. 11. A small pan used 

for baking patties.— 2. Any small pan in which 
to bake a cake.—3}. A patty. Lamb’s Cookery, 
1710. [Rare.] 

Patulipalla (pat’i-li-pal’i), π. pl. [NL., < L. 
patulus, lying open, + palla, a mantle: see 
patulous and palla.] An order of Conchifera 
having an open mantle deficient in siphons: 
equivalent to the Ostracea of Cuvier. Latreille, 
1825. 

patulous (pat’i-lus), a. [ς L. patulus, lying 
open,< patere, lie open: see patent!. Cf. petal. ] 
1. Spreading. 


darén, a shoulder-plate), < espalle, Ε'. épaule, the 
shoulder: see spaul, and cf. epau- 

let.] The armor of the shoulder , 
when it is a piece separate from 
that of the body and of the 


arm. Specifically, the elaborate defense 
introduced about 1400, consisting of 
splints, sliding one over the other, or of a 
single piece so formed and secured by piv- 
ots that, as the arm was raised, it moved 
toward the neck, falling again by its own 
weight as the arm was lowered. The 
pauldron of the right shoulder was usu- 
ally smaller than that of the left, to allow 
of freer movement of the sword-arm, and 
especially for passing the lance under the 





A, Pauldron. 


Endless Belt of Pattern- 


cardsof Jacquard Locm. a, 


eardboard used in the Jac- 

quard attachment to a cards; 2, revolving cylinder 
loom. The cards are joined sh s the cards, Tore 
together in a flexible endless — 

chain, and pass over the pattern-box, each in turn con- 
trolling the harness-system. Whenever aholein a card 
and one in the box coincide, the corresponding rod con- 
nected with a warp-thread enters the hole and its warp- 
thread israised. Seelooml, —_ 
pattern-chain (pat’érn-chin), ». In weaving, 
a device for automatically bringing the shut- 


pau (pa), x. 


The patulous teak, with its great leathern leaves. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 19. 
Specifically —(a) In bot., spreading slightly; expanded: 
as, a patulous calyx; bearing the flowers loose or dis- 
persed: as, a patulous peduncle. (0) In entom., noting 
wings which when at rest are longitudinal, or nearly so, 
but near the body, and partly overlapping each other, as 
in certain moths. : } 
2. Gaping; patent; having a spreading aper- 
ture. 
Same as pah?2, 


tles to the picker, according to the sequence pauchty, a. See paughty. 


required by the pattern. I one form, in the shut- Pauci-articulate (pa’si-ir-tik’-lat), a. 


tle-boxes at the ends of the race, the links of the chain 
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paucus, few, little, + articulatus, articulate. ] 


Paulian (pa’li-an), x. 


Paulianist (p4’li-an-ist), n. 


armpit when couched. The pauldron of the close of the 
fifteenth century forms an inseparable part of the articu- 
lated and elaborated suit of plate-armor, See epaulet. 


[< L. Paulianus, of or 
belonging to one named Paulus, ς L. Paulus, 
Paullus, a proper name (see def.).] A member 
of a Unitarian body founded in the third century 
by Paul of Samosata in Syria. He denied that 
the Holy Spirit and the Logos were persons. 
[ς Paulian + -ist.] 
Same as Paulian. 


[< L. Paulician (pa-lish’an),n. [<« ML. Paulicianus, <¢ 


Paulus (see def.).] A member of a sect, proba- 





Paulician 


bly founded by Constantine of Syria during the 
latter half of the seventh century, which held 
the dualistic doctrine that all matter was evil, 
believed that Christ, having a purely ethereal 
body, suffered only in appearance, and rejected 
the authority of the Old Testament and reli- 
gious ordinances and ceremonies. The sect is said 
to have become extinct in the thirteenth century. The 
name is probably derived from their high regard for the 
apostle Paul. 
paulin (pa’lin), » ([Abbr. from tarpaulin.] 
The plain, unsurfaced canvas used in the army 
»for covering stores, etc. [U.S.] ’ 
Pauline (pa‘lin), a. [< L. Paulinus, Paullinus, 
of or belonging to one named Paulus, ς Paulus, 
Paullus, Paul.] Of or pertaining to the apostle 
Paul, his doctrines, or his writings: as, Pauline 
theology; the Pauline epistles. 
Paulinism (pi’lin-izm), η. [< Pauline + -ism.] 
The doctrines or teaching of St. Paul; the 
Pauline theology. According to the Tiibingen school 
of theology, founded by Ferdinand Ο. Baur (1792-1860), a 
sharp conflict took place in the apostolic church between 
the followers of Paul and those of Peter. ‘The former re- 
garded Christianity as a universal religion, the latter as a 
phase or development of Judaism. The doctrines of these 
supposed apostolic schools are known respectively as Paul- 
inism and Petrinism. Paulinism is also used to signify 
more specifically the teachings of the Pauline epistles, es- 
pecially with reference to divine sovereignty, election, etc, 


Paulinism cannot be identified with Gentile Christianity 
in the ordinary sense as it is known to us from the post- 
apostolic age. Andover Rev., VII. 218. 


Paulinist (p4’lin-ist), n. [ς Pauline + -ist.] 
One who favors or holds to the Pauline theol- 
ogy, especially with reference to the doctrine 
of election. 

Paulist (pa’list), n. [< L. Paulus, Paul, + -ist.] 
1+. A name of the Jesuits in India: from their 
church of St. Paul, in Goa.—2. A member of 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of 
St. Paul the Apostle, a Roman Catholic organ- 
ization founded in New York city in 1858. 

Paulite! (pa’lit), π. [ς L. Paulus, Paul, + 
-ite.| One of an order of monks founded at 
Budapest in 1215, by Eusebius, Archbishop of 
Strigonia. Also called Hermits of St. Paul. 

paulite? (pa’ lit), π. [< G. Paulit (Werner, 
1812), from St. Paul Island, Labrador.] Same 
as hypersthene. 

Paullinia (pi-lin’i-i), ». [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), named after C. F. Paullini (1643-1712), 
a German botanical writer.] A genus of 
shrubby twining plants of the family Sapin- 
dacezx, type of the tribe Paulliniex, character- 


ized by irregular flowers and pyriform capsule. 
The 121 species are chiefly natives of tropical and 
subtropical America and Africa. They bear alternate 
compound leaves, often with winged petioles, and pallid 
flowers in axillary racemes, from whichtwo tendrils are 
generally produced. The pear-shaped and rigid-stalked 
capsules are three-angled or three-winged, hairy within, 
and divided into from one to three cells, each containing 
one or rarely two arillate seeds, which, in P. Cupana of Bra- 
zil, are the source of a beverage and medicinal paste. (See 
guarana.) The seeds of the same species,added to cassava- 
meal and water, form a drink of the Orinoco Indians. 


Paullinies (p4-li-ni’é-6), ». pl. [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1815), ς Paullinia 
+ -ex.|] A tribe of plants of the family Sapin- 
dacezx, typified by the genus Paullinia and con- 
taining 5 other genera. 

paulo-post-future (p4’l6-post-fa’tar), a. and 
n. [NL. paulo-post-futurum (se. tempus, tense): 


L. paulo, paullo, a little (abl. of paulus, paul- 
lus, little) ; post, after ; futurus, future.] Noting 


a tense of Greek verbs, the future perfect. 
Paulownia (p4-16’ni-ii), n. 
Zucearini, 1835), named 
after Anna Paulowna, ee, 
daughter of the ezar 26 
Paul I.] A genus of or- 
namental trees of the 
family Scrophulariacee 


andthe tribe Cheloneezx. 
It is characterized by the ab- 
sence of a sterile stamen 
and by a deeply cleft scurfy 
calyx with five broad and 
fleshy obtuse valvate lobes. 
There are two species,natives Ἐν 
of Japan and China. P. to- 
mentosa is a large tree, re- 
sembling the catalpa in ap- 
earance, bearing broadly 
eart-shaped opposite soft- 
hairy leaves, and large ter- 
minal panicles of showy 
pale-violet or blue and brown- 
spotted flowers in early 
spring. The many large and 
conspicuous pointed cap- 
sules are persistent one or 
ο. ως . ή ανα - 
oose in each ο eir twO and young leaves. 
cells an almond-like thick- 4, ο. -- 


[NL. (Siebold and 





Branch of Paulownia {ο- 
ntosa, with the inflorescence 


a, the fruit; 
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ened placenta, and numerous seeds each with a white deli- 
cate lace-like wing, The tree is a favorite in cultivation, 
especially in Washington, in Paris, and in more southern 
regions, but is injured by more northern winters. 


prt ae (pal’post), π. Same as pawl-bitt. 
aul’s betony. See betony. 

Paul’s mant. See man. 

paulter}, v. An obsolete form of palter. 
paulterly}, a. An obsolete form of palterly. 


paultingt, a. <A variant of pelting?. G. Har- 
vey. 
paum}, v. ¢ An obsolete form of palm. 


paumel},». A Middle English form of palm1. 

paume? (pom), ». [F., prop. jeu de paume, palm- 
play: see palml, n., 7.) A French game, the 
same as palm-play. It wasin the hall of the Jeu de 


Paume at Versailles that the famous revolutionary meet- 
ing of the Tiers Etat was held in 1789. 


pauncel}, n. [ME.: see paunch, pauncher.] 1. 
An obsolete variant of paunch.—2, In armor: 
(a) Same as cwirass. (0) Body-armor of linked 
mail; also, the brigandine, in the sense of any 
coat of fence for the lower part of the body. 
Also paunch. 

paunce?’t (pins), ». Same as pance, pansy. 

paunch (pinch or panch), x. [Early mod. E. 
panch, panche (dial. or naut. still also panch); « 
ME. paunche, pawnche, panche, paunce, paunch, 
belly, = D. pense, pens = MLG. panse = MHG., 
panze, G. panzen, pansen, pantsch; < OF. panche, 
pance, paunch, belly, a great-bellied doublet, 
Ἠ'. panse = Walloon panchie = Pr. pansa, panga 
= Sp. panza, pancho = It. pancia, panza = Wal- 
lachian pentece, < L. pantex (pantic-), paunch, 
belly, bowels.] 1. The belly; the abdomen. 


He shal haue a penaunce in his pawnche and puffe at ech 
a worde. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 87. 


The merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking of a 
fat paunch. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 
2. Specifically, in zoodl., the rumen. See cut 
under ruminant.—3. Naut. See panch, 2.—4f. 
Same as paunecel, 2. 

paunch} (pinch or panch),v.¢. [Formerly also 
panche ; < paunch, π.] 1. To pierce or rip the 
belly of; stick or stab in the belly; eviscerate. 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 98. 
But I, remorseless, panch'd him, cut his throat. 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 3. 


2. To fill the paunch of; stuff with food. 


If you did but see him after I have once turned my 
back, how negligent he is in my profit, and in what sort 
he useth to glut and panch himselfe. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nares.) 
[ME. 


pauncher+ (pin’chér or pan’chér), n. 
ο... pancher, pancherde, pawncherde, < 
F. panchiere, panciere (f., also pancier, τη.) (= 
It. panciera; ef. D. pantser, pantsier = MLG. 
pantzer, pansér, panser, panscher = MHG. pan- 
zier, panzer, G. panzer = Sw. pansar = Dan. 
pandser, < OF. or It.) (ML. pancerea), a piece 
of armor covering the belly, a cuirass, < panche, 
pance (=It. pancia), belly, paunch: see paunch. | 
A girdle or belt. Prompt. Parv., p.38; Caxton. 
paunchiness (pin’- or pin’chi-nes), n. <A 
paunchy or big-bellied condition. 
paunch-mat (pinch’mat), n. Same as panch, 2. 


paunchy (pin’- or pan’chi), a. [< paunch + 
-y1.] aving a prominent paunch; big-bel- 
lied. 


The gay old boys are paunchy old men in the disguise 
of young ones. Dickens, Sketches, Characters, vii. 
paune (pin), η. See ponel, 
paunedt, a. An obsolete form of paned. 
paunsway, ”. Same as panchway. 
pauper (πό) Ίι. anda. [ς L. pauper, poor: 
see poor.] I, n. Avery poor person; a person 
entirely destitute of property or means of sup- 
port; particularly, one who, on account of pov- 
erty, becomes chargeable to the public; also, 
in law, a person who, on account of poverty, 
is admitted to sue or defend in forma pauperis. 
See in forma pauperis. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to paupers: as, pauper 
labor. 
pauperess (pa’pér-es), n. 
A female pauper. [Rare.] 
Everybody else in the room had fits, except the wards- 


woman, an elderly, able-bodied pauperess. 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, iii, (Davies.) 


pauperisation, pauperise. See pauperization, 
pauperize. 
pauperism (pa’pér-izm), n. 


[< pauper + -ess.] 


[< pauper + -ism.] 


1. A pauper condition; the condition of those 
who are destitute of the means of support and 
are a charge upon the community; dependence 
on the poor-rates or some similar fund for sup- 


* 
ause (paz), η. 
pam pes 


pause 


port, or the poverty which makes such depen- 
dence necessary, 


This is the form of relief to which I most object. It en- 
genders pauperism. Whately, Pol. Econ. 
Blind sympathy turns poverty into pauperism by incon- 
siderate gifts. It weakens instead of. strengthening those 
it tries to help. J. F’. Clarke, Self-Culture, Ρ. 148. 


2. Paupers collectively. 


In the autumn of the year 1628 the western counties were 
annoyed by an influx of Irish pauperism. 
Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 148. 
ΞΒΥΗ. 1. Indigence, Destitution, etc. (see poverty), mendi- 
cancy, beggary. } 
pauperization (pa’pér-i-za’shon), n. [< pau- 
perize + -ation.| The act or process of mak- 
ing paupers of or reducing to pauperism. Also 
spelled pauperisation. 
The chasm which threatens to engulf our social system 
is still further widened by the destruction of small cap- 
italists in the battle of competition, and the growth of 


great monopolies, advancing pari passu with the pauper- 
ization of the laboring class. © WN. A. Rev., CXLIII. 102. 


pauperize (p4’pér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pau- 
perized, ppr. pauperizing. [< pauper + -ize.] 
To reduce to pauperism; make a pauper of. 
Also spelled pauperise. 


All gifts have an inevitable tendency to pauperize the 
recipient. ickens, Hard Times, xvii. 


pauperoust (pi’pér-us), a. [< pauper + -ous.] 


Poor. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 173. 

Pauropida (ρᾶ-τορ΄1-ά8), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Pauropoda. 

ο... (pi-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Pauropodide. : 
Pauropoda (ρᾶ-τορ΄ 6-ἆβ), n. pl. [NL.: see 


Pauropus.] An order of Myriapoda, repre- 
sented by the family Pauropodidea, intermedi- 
ate to some extent between Chilognatha and 
Chilopoda, and in some respects unlike either 


of these. The genera are Pauropus and Eurypauropus, 
the former of cylindric form, the latter expanded and de- 
pressed. There are no trachee ; the antenne are branch- 
ed ; there are six or eight segments behind the head ; the 
young hatch with three pairs of legs, a number subse- 
quently increased. These myriapods are of minute size, 
about one twentieth of an inch long, and are found in 
damp places. Also Pauropida. 

(NL., < 


Pauropodid# (pi-rd-pod’i-dé), n. pl. 
Pauropus (-pod-) + -idz.] A family of myria- 
pods, typified by the genus Pauropus, and rep- 
resenting an order Pauropoda. Also Pauropi- 
dz. 

Pauropus (p4’r6-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. παῦρος 
little, small (= L. paulus, little), + mobe (ποδ-) 
=E. foot.] The typical genus of the family Pau- 
ropodidz and the group Pauropoda, framed for 
the reception of Pauropus huxleyi, a minute cen- 
tiped discovered in Kent, England, by Sir 
John Lubbock in 1866. It has also been re- 
ferred to the family Polyxenidz. Another spe- 


cies of Pauropus oceurs in North America. 


pausal (pa’zal), a. 
to a pause or to pauses. 
Bible. 

pausationt (pa-za’shon), n. [ς ME. pausacion, 
ς OF. *pausation = 10. pausazione, < Li. pau- 
satio(n-), a halting, < L. pausare, halt, cease, 
< pausa, pause, cessation: see pause.] Stop; 
stay; rest; pause. 


To faint and to freshe the pausacion. 
Ballade in Commendation of our Lady, 1. 61. 


[< ME. pause, pawse = D. poos 
pose = MHG. pise, G. pause = Sw. paus 
= Dan. pause, < OF. pause, pose, a pause, ρω 
moment, F. pause = Sp. Pg. It. pausa, «1.. 
pausa, a pause, halt (used before and after, 
but not during, the classical period), ς Gr. mai- 
oc, a halt, stop, cessation, παύει», cause to 
cease or stop, παύεσθαι, cease. Cf. pause, v.] 
1. A temporary stop or rest; a cessation or in- 
termission of action or motion, as of speaking, 
singing, or playing. 
Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, 


Before I positively speak herein. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΠ., iv. 2. 24. 


In the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


The Highlander made a pause, saying, ‘This place is 
much changed since I was here twenty years ago.’ 
Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 113. 
2. A cessation proceeding from doubt or un- 
certainty ; hesitation; suspense. 


I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
hak., Hamlet, iii. 3, 42, 


8. A break or rest in writing or speaking. 


He writes with warmth, which usually neglects method, 
and those partitions and pauses which men educated in 
the schools observe, Locke. 


[ς pause + -al.] Relating 
Smith’s Dict. of the 








pause 


Some ο) 1. nicely ken the laws, 

To round the period an’ pause, 

An’ wi rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak’ harangues. 

Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
4. In musical notation: (a) A rest, or sign for 
silence. See rest. (b) A fermata or hold, 
Ww or Αν, indicating that a note is to be pro- 
longed at the pleasure of the performer.— 5t. 
Stopping-place; conclusion; ultimate point. 

If any one book of Scripture did give testimony to all, 

yet still that Scripture which giveth credit to the rest would 
require another Scripture to give credit unto it, neither 
could we ever come unto any pause whereon to rest our 
assurance in this way. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 
6. In pros., an interval in a succession of met- 
rical times, corresponding to a time or times in 
the rhythm, but not represented by any sylla- 
ble or syllables in the text. In ancient prosody a 
pause was called an empty time, and was measured, like a 
time, as a monosemic, disemic, trisemic, etc., pause. A 
monosemic pause was called a limma, a disemic pause a 
prosthesis. Pauses occur especially at the end of some 
rhythmical section, but are not admissible in the interior 
of a word.— Disemic pause. See disemic.=Syn. 1. In- 
termission, Rest, etc. See stop. 


pause (paz), v. 7.5 pret. and pp. paused, ppr. 
pausing. [Early mod. E. aio anise (= MLG. 
posen, also pauséren = G. pausieren = Sw. 
pausera = Dan. pausere), ς OF. pauser, stop, 
ref. pause, F. pauser = Pr. Sp. Pg. pausar = 
It. pausare, posare, < Li. pausare, halt, cease, 
rest, pause, in ML. bring to rest, hence set in 
place, put, place (taking the senses of L. ponere, 
pp. positus, put, place, and appearing as OF. 
poser, put, whence E. pose?, pose’, and in comp. 
pose, appose, compose, expose, οἵο., aS well as in 
repose, where the sense ‘rest’ is still obvious). ] 
1. To make a temporary stop or intermission ; 
cease to speak or act for a time. 
Pausing awhile, thus to herself she mused. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 744. 


For this dear child hath often heard me praise 
Your feats of arms, and often when I paused 
Hath ask’d again, and ever loved to hear. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


Through the dark pillared precinct silently 
She went now, pausing every now and then 
To listen. Welliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 916. 


2. To wait; tarry; forbear for a time. 
Tarry, pause a day or two, 
Before you hazard, Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 1. 
If Business, constant as the wheels of time, 
Can pause an hour to read a seriousrhyme. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 605. 
3+. To stop for consideration or reflection; de- 
liberate: sometimes with ΡΟ before the ob- 
ject of consideration or deliberation. 

Other offenders we will pause upon. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 5. 15. 


The Arrowes of Mosco at the first made them pause 
upon the matter, thinking, by his bruit and skipping, there 
were many Salvages. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 186. 
4. Tohesitate; hold back; be shy or reluctant. 


Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, .. . 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 187. 
5+. Reflexively, to repose one’s self; hence, 
to stop; cease from action. 
And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 9. 
6. To dwell; linger: with upon. 

One [syllable] must be more suddenly and quickely for- 

saken or longer pawsed vpon then another. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 64. 

=§Syn. 1 and 9, To stay, delay, tarry. 

pausefully (piz’fil-i), adv. [ς *pauseful (< 
pause + -ful) + -ly2.] So as to cause one to 
stop or pause. M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 

pauseless (piz’les),a. [ζ pause + -less.] With- 
out pause; continuous; unceasing; ceaseless: 
as, the pauseless activity of life. 

pauselessly (piz’les-li), adv. In a pauseless 
manner; continuously; uninterruptedly. 

A broad, cool wind streamed pauselessly down the val- 
ley, laden with perfume, 

k. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 35. 
pauser (p4’zér), m. One who pauses; one who 
deliberates or reflects. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outran the pauser reason. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 117. 
pausing (pa’zing), π. [Verbal n. of pause, v.] 
A pause; a temporary stoppage. 

When we build now a piece and then another by fits, 
the work dries and sinks unequally, whereby the walls 
grow full of chinks and crevices; therefore the pawsings 
are well reproved by Palladio. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 14. 
pausingly (pa’zing-li), adv. After a pause; de- 
liberately; by breaks. 
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With demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued: Neither the king nor’s heirs, 
Tell you the duke, shall prosper. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 168, 
Pausside (pa’si-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Paussus + 
-idz.| A small family of beetles named from 
the genus Paussus by Westwood in 1839, com- 
posed entirely of exotic forms, occurring main- 
ly in Africa, Kast India, and Australia. They are 
somber in color, and are found in the ground or under 
stones and logs. Fourteen genera and about 100 species 


are known. They are related to the Pselaphid2, and some- 
times named or described as nocturnal wood-beetles, from 


their habits and resorts. 

Paussus (pa’sus), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1775).] 
The typical genus of Paussidz, having no oeelli, 
and the antennz two-jointed. It is the lar- 
gest genus of the family, comprising about 70 
species. 

paut!, pawt (pit), v. [A Se. form of palt.] I. 
trans. To beat; kick. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To kick.—2. To beat, paw, 
or claw the ground with the foot, as a restless 
horse. 

‘*O whare was ye, my gude grey steed,... 
That ye didna waken your master?” ... 
“I pautit wi’ my foot, master, 
Garr’d a’ my bridles ring.” 
Lord John (Child’s Ballads, I. 135). 
3. To do anything in a listless, aimless, or 
shiftless way; dawdle; potter: as, what are 
ye pauting at there? [Scotch and North. Eng. 
in all uses. ] 

paut? (pat), n. [E. Ind. ρᾶί.] Same as pat’?, 

pautener}}, ΛΑ. [ME., also pawtener, pautoner ; 
ς OF. pautonier, pautenier, paltonicr, a servant, 
valet, rogue, knave, vagabond.] A vagabond; 
a rascal. 

Sir,” seide his men, ‘a full fell pawtener is he that 
twies this day thus hath yow smyten to grounde.” 

Merlin (Β. E. T. S.), ii. 268. 

pautener?t, n. [Early mod. E., also pautner, 

pauteneere; < ME. pautenere, pawtenere, pau- 

tener, pawtyner, powtenere, a purse, OF. pauton- 

niere, @ purse, shepherd’s secrip.] A purse; 
serip. Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 39. 

Pauxi (paik’si), π. [NL., from 8. Amer. name.] 
A genus of Cracidz established by Temminck in 
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Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird (Pawxt mzttz). 


1815, having a large galea ΟΥ casque; the gale- 
ated curassows. There are 3 species, P. galeata, P. 
tomentosa, and P. mitu, the last being often separated 
under the generic name Mitu. Also called Craz, Ouraz, 
Urax, Uragis, Mitua, and Lophocerus, and sometimes 
“emended” as Paua. 


pavache}, 7. Same as pavise. 
pavadet, ». An erroneous reading for panade?, 
Chaucer (ed, Tyrwhitt). 
pavage (pa’vaj),”. [Also paviage ; < OF. (also 
F.) pavage (> ML. pavagium), pavement, paving, 
< paver, pave: see pave.] 1}. A toll or duty 
payable for the liberty of passing over the soil 
or territory of another. Halliwell. 
“ΑΠ thes thre yer, and mor, potter,” he seyde, 
*Thow hast hantyd thes wey, 
Yet wer tow never so cortys a man 
One peney of pauage to pay.” 
in Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 20). 
2. Money paid toward paving streets or high- 
ways. 
Also we haue grauntyd. . . to our citezens y' they and 


ther successours citezens of the same cite bequyt for euer of 
pauage, pontage, and murage by al our reame and all our 


pour. 
Charter of London (Rich. II.), in Arnold’s Chronicle, p, 22, 
pavaist, ». Same as pavise. 
pavan, paven! (pav’an, -en), π. [Also pavin, 
pavian, pavane ; < F. pavane = Sp. pavana. < It. 


2 


pavement 


pavana, supposed to be a local form of Ρα- 
doana or Padovana, fem. of Padoano, Paduano, 
Paduan, < Padova, Padua: see Paduan.] 1. A 
slow, stately dance, probably of Italian origin, 
but much practised in Spain. 
Turning up his mustachoes, and marching as if he would 
begin a pavin, he went toward Zelmane. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
The Spanish pavin? . . . I will dance after thy pipe. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 2. 
The Scottish jig . . . required a more violent and rapid 
motion, and more rustic agility, than the stately pavens, 
lavoltas, and courantoes. Scoit, Abbot, xxvii. 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is properly duple and very slow. 
Let’s to the tavern; 
I have some few crowns left yet; my whistle wet once, 
11] pipe him such a paven! Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. 
pavast, ”. Same as pavise. 
pave (pav), v. t.; pret. and pp. paved, ppr. pav- 
ing. [< ME. paven, < OF. paver, F. paver, < ML. 
pavare, paviare, L. pavire, beat, strike, ram 
down, pave, = Gr. παίειν, strike; ef. Skt. pavi, a 
thunderbolt.] To cover or lay with blocks of 
stone or wood, or with bricks, tiles, ete., regu- 
larly disposed, and set firmly in their places so 
as to make a hard level surface; in general, to 
cover with any kind of pavement: as, to pave 
a street; to pave the courtyard. 
There are three or foure goodly courts, fairely paved with 
stone, belonging to it. Coryat, Crudities, I. 35, sig. E. 


The streets [of Venice] are generally paved with brick or 
free-stone, and always kept very neat. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 387. 


To pave the way, to prepare a way for something com- 
ve after; facilitate proceedings by preliminary prepara- 
ion. 


paved (ρᾶνά), a. 
pavement. 
He... fond two other ladys sete and she 
Withinne a paved parlour. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 82. 
2. Resembling pavement; formed into a strue- 
ture or combination like pavement: as, the 
paved teeth of some fishes. 
pavement (pav’ment), η. [ς ME. *pavement, 
paviment, also contr. paument, pawment, pament, 
< OF. pavement, paviment, F. pavement = Sp. Pg. 
It. pavimento, κα, pavimentum, a floor rammed 
or beaten down, a pavement, < pavire, beat, 
strike, ram down: see pave.} 1. A floor or sur- 
face-covering of flags, stones, tiles, or bricks, 


[< pave + -ed2.] 1. Having a 
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Concrete Pavement. 

A. a,the ground; ὅ, α bed of concrete; c, a layer of cobblestones, 
upon the top of which is laid a surface of asphalt, or composition in 
which coal-tar or similar material is aningredient. Band C. a,a 
layer of stones; 6, a second layer of smaller stones; c, a layer of 
asphalt, or analogous plastic composition. 0. a, blocks of wood set 
on the end of their grain; J, blocks laid edgewise on the edge of 
their grain, or as nearly so as possible; c, a layer of matched boards 
or planks laid directly on the ground. The spaces between the up- 
per ends of a are filled in with concrete or composition. 





usually laid in cement, but sometimes merely 
on a foundation of earth, or, particularly in an- 
cient examples, accurately fitted in masonry 
without artificial bond; also, such a covering 























Granite Pavement. 


a, concrete of cement grout; 4, sand forming a bed for the granite 
blocks; ο, granite blocks having interstices rammed tightly full of 
sand; ad, curbs of stone; 6έ, flagstone sidewalks. 


made of concrete (see concrete, n., 3), and some- 


times of wood. Pavements are often made in a mosaic 
of stone, more or less artistic in character, or of glazed or 
unglazed tiles, sometimes by their color or decoration 
forming elaborate designs. See also cut under encaustic. 


Also the Pavmentes of Halles and Chambres ben alle 
square, on of Gold and another of Sylver. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 188. 


He spronge in a-monge hem, and smote the firste that 
he mette that the heed fill on the pament. 
Merlin (Β. E, T. 8.), iii. 496 








pavement 


They found in Ano-Caprea, some years ago, a statue and 

a rich pavement under ground, as they had occasion to 
turn up the earth that lay upon them. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 445, 


Here is a fine street pavement brought to light, here a 
fragment of a theater. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 67. 
2. The material of whichsucha flooringis made: 
as, the pavement is tile. 

At last he sold the pavements of his yard, 


Which covered were with blocks of tin. 
Thomas Stukely (Child’s Ballads, VII. 309). 


For ev’n in heaven bis looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy. Mitton, P. L., i. 682. 
8. The flagged or paved footway on each side 
of a street; a sidewalk. 
All householders, or, if empty, the owners of house, to 
keep the pavement before said house in repair. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT, 157. 
4. In anat. and zodl., a paved structure ; a for- 
mation like pavement.—5. In coal-mining, the 
seam of fire-clay which usually underlies a seam 


of coal. [Scotch.]—Pavement epithelium. See 
epithelium. 


pavement (pav’ment), ο. t [ς pavement, n.] 
ο. pave; floor with stone, bricks, tiles, or the 
ike. 

How gorgeously arched, how richly pavemented. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, i. § 7. 
pavement-pipe (pav’ment-pip), ». A tube or 
pipe leading from a gas- or water-main to the 
surface of the ground, to afford access to a 
valve or to protect a small pipe rising to the 
street-level. 
pavement-rammer (pav’ment-ram’ér), n. A 
power-machine used to ram down the blocks in 
paving a roadway. 
paven!, x. See pavan. 
paven? (pa’vn), p. a. ([Irreg. pp. of pave, υ. 
Cf. proven.] Paved. [Rare. ] 
Up and down the paven sand 
I would tramp, while Day’s great lamp 
Rose or set, on sea and land. 
rn R. H. Stoddard, By the Margent of the Sea. 
paver (pa’vér),”. [Formerly also pavier, pavior, 
paviour; ς ME. paver, ς OF. paveur, paver, « 
paver, pave: see pave.] 1. One who lays pave- 
ments, or whose occupation is to pave.— 2. A 
slab or brick used for paving. 

Had it been paved either with diamond pavier made of 
free stone, ... or with other pavier . . . which we call 
Ashler, . . . it would have made the whole Piazza much 
more glorious. Coryat, Crudities, I. 219. 
8. A rammer for driving paving-stones. 

pavesadet, pavisadet (pav-e-sad’, -i-sad’), n. 
[ς OF. pavesade, pavoisade, Ἐ'. pavesade = Sp. 
pavesada. = Pg. pavezada,< It. pavesata, a port- 
able hurdle carried into the field for protection 
to an archer, ¢ pavese, a shield, cover: see pav- 
ise.] 1. Any extended or continuous defense 
of a temporary nature, as a screen, parapet, or 
the like, used in warfare.—2,.A canvas screen 
extended along the side of a vessel when going 
into action, to prevent the enemy from obsery- 
ing operations on board. 

pavesadot, ». Same as pavesade. 

paveset, pavesset, 7. andv. See pavise. 

Pavetita (pa-vet’ii),». [NL. (Linnzeus, 1737) ; 
from a native Cingalese name.] ge- 
nus of shrubs of the family Rubiacex, the 
madder family, and the tribe Jxorex, distin- 
guished by the very slender long-exserted style 


and the two-seeded drupe. There are about 70 spe- 
cies, found in the tropics of the old world. They bear op- 
posite leaves with stipules often united into a loose 
sheath, and white or greenish flowers in branching 
three-forked corymbs. PP. corymbosa and several other 
species are cultivated under glass as ornamental ever- 
greens. ‘The bitter roots of P. Indica are used as a purga- 
tive, and are made into knife-handles by the Hindus. 


paviaget, ”. Same as pavage. 

pavian, 7. See pavan. 

pavid (pav’id),a. [= Sp. pdvido = Pg. It. pa- 
vido, < L. pavidus, fearful, timorous, ς pavere, 
be afraid.] Timid. [Rare.] 

As eagles go forth and bring home to their eaglets the 
lamb or the pavid kid, I say there are men who.. . vic- 
tual their nests by plunder. 

Thackeray, On a Medal of George IV. 
pavidity (pa-vid’i-ti), ». [< pavid + -ity.] 
Fearfuiness; timidity. Coles, 1717. 
paviert (pa’vi-ér), π. An obsolete variant of 
oe paver. 
pavilion (pa-vil’yon),”. [Formerly also pavil- 
lion; ς ME. pavillon, pavylloun, paveylon, pa- 
vilon = MLG. paulun, paulune, pawelune, LG. 
bawelin=G. pavillon=OF. pavillon, paveillon, F. 
pavilion, a tent, papillon, a butterfly, = Sp. pa- 
bellon = Pg. pavilhdo = It. paviglione, padiglione, 
a tent or pavilion, = W, pabell, < L. papilio(n-), 
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a butterfly, a tent or pavilion: see Papilio.] 
1. A tent; a temporary movable habitation; 
particularly, a large tent raised on posts. 


And whan thei gon to Werre, thei leiden hire Houses 
with hem upon Chariottes, as men don Tentes or Pavyl- 


louns. Mandeville, Travels, p. 248. 
The Switzers . . . tore in pieces the most sumptuous 
Pavilions . . . to make themselves coates and breeches. 


Coryat, Crudities, I. 42, sig. E. 
Pitch our pavilion here upon the sward. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


Hence— 2, A canopy; a covering. 


After the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heavenis bare. Shelley, The Cloud. 


3. Inarch.: (a) A building of small or moder- 
ate size, isolated, but properly in a relation of 
more or less dependence on a larger or princi- 


pal building. The term is also used arbitrarily, usu- 
ally to designate a building, as a belvedere or other cov- 
ered shelter, or even a large and fully appointed build- 
ing in a park or at the seaside, appropriated to purposes 
ofamusement, (0) A part of a building of con- 
siderable size projecting from the main body, 
particularly in the middle or at an angle of a 


front. It is usually carried up higher than the other 
parts of the building, and is often distinguished also by 
more elaborate decorative treatment. 
4. In apiculture, the middle hive in a collateral 
system.— 5. In her., a tent used as a bearing: 
rare and represented in various ways, as a wall- 
tent, bell-tent, ete., at the choice of the artist. 
— 6}. A coif or wig. 

Shal no seriaunte for that seruyse were a selk houe, 

Ne pelour in hus paueylon for pledyng at the barre. 

Piers Plowman (©), iv. 452, 


7. Inanat., the outer ear; the pinna or auricle 
of the ear.—8. In brilliant-cutting, the sloping 
surfaces between the girdle and culet, taken 
together; also, the whole lower or pyramidal 
part of the stone, taken from the girdle and in- 
cluding the culet or collet. See brilliant.—9. 
In music. See pavillon.—10. A flag or ensign; 
specifically, the flag carried at the gaff of the 
mizzenmast or on the flagstaff at the stern of a 
ship to indicate her nationality—11. A gold 
coin struck by Ed- 
ward the Black 
Prinee for circula- 
tion in France: it 
weighed from 67 to 
83 grains. The pavil- 
lon dor (‘gold pavil- 
ion’) was a French gold 
coin struck by Philip VI. 
of Valois in the four- 
teenth century: it weigh- 
ed about 79 grains. Also 
called ryal or royal.— 
Chinese pavilion, a 
pole having crosspieces, 
and on the top a conical 
pavilion or hat on which 
are hung numerous little 
bells, to be jingled by 
shaking the pole up and 
down: a showy contri- 
vance occasionally used 
in military bands.— Pa- 
vilion facet, one of the 
four largest facets in the 
pavilion of a brilliant. 
They are pentagonal in 
form, and surround the 
culet, their points reach- 
ing tothe girdle. Seecuts 
under brilliant.—Pavil- 
ion roof, a roof slop- 
ing or hipped equally 
on all sides. Gwilt.— Pa- 
vilion system, in the 
construction of hospi- 
tals, a method of dispos- 
ing the plan in such manner that the various wards and 
departments occupy separate blocks or pavilions, isolated 
from each other, and connected merely by open corridors. 
pavilion (pa-vil’yon), v.t. [< pavilion, π.] 1. 
To furnish with pavilions or tents; fill with 
tents. 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where he saw 
The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 215. 


2. To shelter with or as with a tent. 
So with his battening flocks the careful swain 
Abides pavilioned on the grassy plain. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 
A wild rose-tree 
Pavilions him in bloom. Keats, Endymion, ii. 


pavillon (pa-vé-ly6n’),n. [F.: see pavilion.] In 
musical instruments of the metal wind group, 
the bell or flaring mouth of the tube.—Fitte a 


pavillion, an organ-stop the pipes of which are surmount- 
ed by a bell. 


pavimentt, 2. 





Reverse. 
Pavilion of Edward the Black 


Prince, British Museum. 


(Size of the 
original.) 


An obsolete form of pavement. 

pavin (pav’in), π. See pavan. Beau. and FI. 

paving (pa’ving), ». [Verbal n. of pave,v.] 1. 
The laying of floors, streets, ete., with pave- 
ment.—2, Pavement. 


paving-stone (pa’ving-stdn), n. 


pavior, paviour, η. 
pavisadet, η. 
paviset (pav’is), 7. 


| paviset (pav’is), ο, ἐ. 


Pavo (pa’v6), 7. 


pavon (pav’on), 2. 


Pavonaria (pav-6-na’ ri-ii), 2. 


Pavoncella (pav-on-sel’ii), π. 


a i rn σποτ οσπ 


Pavoncella 


The grass began to grow... in the crevices of the 
basement paving. Dickens, Dombey and Son, xxiii. 


paving-beetle (pa’ving-bé’tl), η. A pavers’ 
rammer. 

paving-machine (pa’ving-ma-shén’),”. 1. A 
steam-rammer or machine-paver ; a pavement- 
rammer. The ram is usually suspended at the end ofa 


pivoted arm that projects from the machine and can be 
moved at will to direct the blows. 


2. A machine consisting of a hollow roller, 
sometimes carrying a furnace suspended to 
the axle within the roller, used to soften and 
compress the surface of an asphalt pavement. 
Also called paving-roller. 

A stone pre- 
pared for use in paving. 


paving-tile (pa’ving-til), ». A flat brick or tile 


for use in laying floors, etc.; a paver. These 
tiles are often covered with a hard glaze, and are some- 
times decorated with patterns in color. Such decorated 
tiles were abundantly used in medieval architecture, par- 
ticularly in France, and this use has recently been revived. 
See encaustic. 
Same as paver. 
See pavesade. 
[Early mod. E. also pa- 
vais, pavice, pavisse, pavish, 
palveise, ς ME. pavise, pavese, 
pavesse, pavys, ς OF. *paveis 
pavois, pavesche = Sp. pavés 
= Pg. PEE = It. pavese, pa- 
vesce, ς ML. pavensis, a large 
shield; origin uncertain. The 
form suggests a local origin, 
perhaps, like OF. Pavois, Pa- 
vious, ς Pavia, a city in Italy.] 
1. A shield of large size, four 
or five feet long and broad 
enough to cover the whole person, used espe- 
cially in sieges. In the quotation the word is 
used of a broad-brimmed hat. 

One he henttis a hode of scharlette fulle riche, 

A pavys pillione hatt, that pighte was fulle faire 


With perry of the oryent, and precyous stones. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), ]. 3461. 


2, Same as pavesade. 


Owre men had bynne in great daunger [from Indian 
arrows] if they had not byn defended by the cages or 
go of the shyppes and their targettes. 

. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 158). 


[ς pavise, n.] To pro- 





ν att! ns 


Pavise, 14th century. 


vide with large shields. 


They had moche adoo, sauynge they were well pauessed, 
for they on the walles caste downe stoones, and hurt many. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xe. 


pavisert (pav’is-ér), ». [ME., also pavyser, < 
OF. pavaisier, pavesier, pavoisier, pavoiseur, & 
soldier armed with a pavise, ς pavois, a p&vise: 
see pavise.] 1. A soldier who carried a pavise, 
or large shield. 
Theire prayes and theire presoneres passes one aftyre, 


With pylours, and pavysers, and pryse mene of armes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 30065. 


2. According to some authors, a man who ¢ar- 
ried the pavise for the protection of another, as 
a crossbowman or archer. 
[L., a peacock: see pea2.] 1. 
In ornith., the typical genus of Pavonine, hav- 
ing the upper tail-coverts in the male developed 
into a magnificent train capable of being erected 
and spread into a disk, the tarsi spurred, and the 
head crested; the peacocks. The common peacock 
is P. cristatus. P. muticus or spiciferus inhabits Java, and 
is very distinct from the former. A third sup- 
posed species, related to the first, is P. nigrt- 
pennis. See peafowl. 
2. A southern constellation, the Pea- 
eock, situated south of Sagittarius. 
[ς OF. pavon, a 
peacock, < L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see 
Pavo.] A small pennon fastened to 
the shaft of a medieval lance. 

The Pavon was a peculiar shaped flag, some- 
what like a gryon attached to a spear. 

Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 19. 
go! Fg. 
L. pavo(n-), a peacock, + -aria.] A 
notable genus of pennatulaceous aley- 
onarian polyps, having non-retractile 
polypites on one side of the slender 
polypidom. 





Pavon. 


pavonazetto (pa-v6-na-zet’td), m. [< It. pavo- 


nazzetto, dim. of pavonazzo, purple, < pavone, a 
peacock, ς L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see Pavo.] 


See marble, 1. 

[NL. (Leach, 
1816), < It. pavoncella, the lapwing.] A genus of 
fighting sandpipers of the family Scolopacide, 


Pavoncella 


more frequently called Philomachus and Mache- 
tes. P. pugnaz is the common species, the male 
of which is called aruff, and the female a reeve. 
See cut under ruff. 
pavonet (pa-von’), x. [< OF. pavon, ¢ L. pa- 
vo(n-), apeacock: see Pavo, pea2. Cf. pawn.) 
A peacock. 
More sondry colours then the proud Pavone. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 47. 
Pavonia (pi-v0’ni-i), ». [NL., named after 
Don José Pavon, a Spanish traveler (1779-88), 
author, with Ruiz, of a flora of Peru and Chile.] 
1. Cavanilles’ name (1786) for Malache, a 
genus of herbs and shrubs of the family Μα]- 
vacee and tribe Urenex, having from five to 
eight leaf-like or bristle-like bractlets, and the 
earpels generally with from one to three awns. 
There are about 70 species, mainly in South America, 
with afew in Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Pacific islands. 
They are usually woolly or bristly-hairy, the leaves often 
angled or lobed,and the flowers of various colors, scattered, 
or seldom in dense heads. Malache coccinea (Pavonia coc- 
cinea) and several other West Indian species are known 


as scarlet mallow. M. hastata, the spear-leafed pavonia 
of Australia, andsome others are cultivated for ornament. 


2. [l.c.] A plant of this genus. 

pavonian (pa-vo’ni-an), a. [< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock (see Pavo), + -ian.] Of or pertaining 
to a peacock; resembling the peacock, as in its 
gaudiness and vanity; pavonine. 

They who are versed in the doctrine of sympathies and 
the arcana of correspondences as revealed to the Swedish 
Emmanuel will doubtless admire the instinct or inspira- 
tion which directed my choice to the pavonian Pen. 

Southey, The Doctor, Pref. 
Pavonidez (ρᾶ-νοπ΄1-ἀ6), n. pl. [NL., < Pavo(n-) 
+ -idz.| <A family of gallinaceous birds; sy- 
nonymous with Phasianide. Swainson, 1837. 
Pavonine (pav-6-ni’né), η. pl. [NL., < Pavo(n-) 
+ -inz.) The peafowl as a subfamily of Pha- 
sianidz, typified by the genus Pavo, of uncer- 
tain definition. The name was first used by G. R. Gray, 


in 1840, to include the genera Pavo, Polyplectron, and 
Argus. Itis also called Polyplectronine. 


pavonine (pav’6-nin), a. and n. 
nus, pertaining to a peacock, < pavo(n-), a 
peacock: see Pavo.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to, 
resembling, or characteristic of a peacock; 
pavonian. 

The bas-reliefs on this low screen are groups of peacocks 
andlions,. . . richand fantastic beyond description, though 


not expressive of very accurate knowledge of leonine or 
pavonine forms. Ruskin. 


Scarce one of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky 

pavonine strut and shrill genteel scream [of the peacock]. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 

2. Resembling a peacock’s tail in iridescence. 
[ Rare. ] 

Through all things streamed this soft-colored light, and 
everything became a sort of pavonine transparency, and 
the good folks’ faces glowed with magical lustre. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 16. 

II. x. Peacock’s-tail tarnish; the iridescent 
luster found on some ores and metallic pro- 
ducts. 

pavonious (pa-v0’ni-us), a. [< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock (see Pavo), + -ious.] Ocellated, like 
a peacock’s tail. 

pavonizet (pav’d-niz),v. i. [< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock, + -ize.] To comport one’s self asa 
peacock; strut. Florio. 
pavy (pav’i), πα.” pl. pavies(-iz). [< OF. pavie.]} 

The hard peach; a cling-stone. 
Of pavies, or hard peaches, I know none good here but 


the Newington, nor will that easily hand till it is full ripe. 
Sir W. Temple, Gardening, 111. 231. (Nares.) 


Pavy’s disease. Cyclic or paroxysmal albu- 
minuria, 
paw! (pa),n. [< ME. pawe, powe, a paw, < OF. 
... poue, powe, pooe, also pote = Pr. pauta = 
at. pota, a paw,< MLG. LG. pote = D. poot = 
G. pfote = Dan. pote, a paw. Cf. W. pawen, 
a paw, claw, foot, = Corn. paw, foot, ς E.; 
Bret. pao, pav, paw,< OF. Whether OF. pate, 
F, pattie, a paw, is connected is not certain: see 
patten2, patrol.) 1. The hand or foot of an 
animal which has nails or claws: distinguished 
from hoof: as, a monkey’s paw; the paws of a 
cat, dog, rat, ete. In many animals the fore 
feet, and in some the hind feet, are prehensile, 
and serviceable as hands. 
Whatsoever goeth upon his paw 
beasts that go on all σος thoke ate amteitunte nce a 
Lev. xi. 27. 
2. The human hand, especially when large or 
coarse, or when awkwardly used. [Humorous 
or contemptuous. ] 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. 
» 


{< L. pavoni- 





* 
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paw! (pa), v. [<paw,n.] 1. intrans. To draw 
the fore foot along the ground; scrape with the 
fore foot. 
He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. 
Job xxxix. 21. 
Now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, Multon, P. L., vii. 464, 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To scrape with the fore foot; 
strike with a drawing or scraping action of the 
fore foot. 
The courser pawed the ground with restless feet. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 457. 
The restless coursers pawed the ungenial soil. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, ix. 
2. Tohandle roughly or clumsily, as with paws. 
Johnson. 
Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-head cane, 
And paw’d his beard, and mutter’d catalepsy. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
3. To fawn upon, as a spaniel upon his master. 
paw? (pd), η. [Perhaps a reduced form of 
pawki, or else of *pawt, *paut,< paut,v.] A 
trick. 
They thought the devil had been there, 
That play’d them sic a paw then. 
Battle of Killiecrankie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 154). 
pawa (pi’wii), π. [Native name.] A kind of 
ormer or sea-ear, Haliotis iris, of New Zealand. 
pawed (pid), a. [< pawl + -ed2.] 1. Having 
paws. Johnson.—2, Broad-footed. Sherwood. 
pawk! (pak), n. [Also pauk; origin obscure. 
Cf. Puck.] Art; a wile. [Scotch.] 
Prattis are repute policy and perrellus pawkis. 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 238, b. 
pawk?2 (pik), ». [Origin obseure.] A small 
lobster. 
pawkily (pa’ki-li), adv. In a pawky or areh 
manner; slyly. [Scotch.] 
pawkiness (pa’ki-nes), η. Archness; good- 
humored shrewdness. [Secotch.] 
There is also a refreshing tone of good Scottish pawki- 
ness about the book. Westminster Rev., CX XV. 579. 
pawky (p4’ki), a. [Also pawkie, pauky, pau- 
kie; < pawk! + -yl.] Arch; humorously sly. 
[Seotch. ] 
A thief sae paukie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a’ unseen. 
Burns, Oh this is no my ain Lassie. 
pawl (pal), ». [Also pall, paul; ς W. paul, a 
pole, stake, bar, = L. palus, a pole: see pale}, 
olel.]} 1. A short iron bar acting as a catch 
~p I g 
or brake to prevent a windlass or capstan from 
turning back. See cuts under capstan and pat- 
tern-chain. 
By the force of twenty strong arms, the windlass came 
slowly round, pawl after paw. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 235. 
2. A bar pivoted to a movable or fixed support 
at one end, and having its opposite end adapted 
to fit the teeth of a ratchet-wheel or ratchet- 
bar, used either for holding the ratchet-wheel 
or -bar in a position to which it has been 





Pawl in Hoisting-apparatus. 


a, ratchet-wheel; 4 and 6, pawls, engaging teeth by gravitation ; 
a, ad, frame; 7, handle. The wheel is moved in the direction of the 
arrow by the pawl ¢ when / is lifted, and by ὅ when 7 is depressed. 


moved by other mechanism (as in the case 
where the pawl is pivoted to a fixed support), 
or for moving it (as when the pawl is pivoted 
to a movable support). A pawl may be constructed 
and arranged to fall into engagement with ratchet-teeth 
by its own weight, or, as is very common, it may be made 
to act quickly and positively by the force of a spring. 
A second crank, carrying also a pall, by means of which 
a feed or self-acting motion is given to the table for the 
machine, F. Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 58. 
Cross pawl, in ship-building. See cross-pawl.— Gravity 
pawl, a pawl which engages ratchet-teeth when actuated 
only by the force of gravity.— Pawl and half pawl, two 
pawls of different lengths acting on the same wheel.— 
Spring-pawl, a pawl actuated by a spring. 
pawl (pal), ο. ¢ [< pawl, n.] To secure or 
stop the motion of (a capstan, windlass, or 
ratchet-wheel) with a pawl. 
He did not hesitate to give his advice, . . 
when to heave and when to pawl. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 126. 


pawl-bitt (pal’bit), ». Naut., a strong piece 
of timber placed vertically at the back of the 


pawn? (pan), x. 


pawn? (pan), 2. 


. ordering us pawn4t, n. 


pawn 


windlass for its security, and serving to sup- 
port the pawls which are pinned into it. 
pawl-postt (pal’post), 2. Same as pawl-bitt. 
pawl-press (pal’pres), ». In bookbinding, 8 
form of screw-press in which the lever is op- 
erated with pawl and ratchet. 
pawmentt, η. A Middle English form of pave- 
ment. Prompt. Parv., p. 387. 
pawinpilyont, η. See pampilion. 
pawn! (pan), η. [ς ME. pawne, ς OF. pan, a 
pawn, gage, pledge; cf. OFries. pand = D. 
pand = MLG. pant = OHG. MHG. phant, pfant, 
G. pfand = Ieel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, a 
pledge, pawn. The OF. term is usually iden- 
tified with OF.. pan, F. pan, a piece of a gar- 
ment, a lappet, panel, pane (ς L. pannus, a 
cloth: see pane}, panel), on the supposition that 
it referred orig. to an article of clothing left 
as a pawn; but this connection seems to be 
forced, and is rendered still more doubtful by 
the relation of penny, AS. pending, ete., to the 
Teut. words above cited: see penny.] 1. Some- 
thing given or deposited as security, as for 
money borrowed; security; pledge. 
Ar. Is your pawn good and sound, sir? 


Sec. F. Til pawn my life for that, sir. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 
They will let them take their money vpon pawnes, but 
not deliuer it themselues. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 
We have no store of money at this time, but you shall 
have good pawns; look you, sir, this jewel, and that gen- 

tleman’s silk stockings. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 


2+. A pledge or promise. 
I violate no pawns of faiths, intrude not 
On private loves. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3. 
St. A gage; a challenge. 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour’s pawn, then stoop. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 1. 74. 
4, The condition of being pledged or held as 
security, as for the payment of a debt or the 
fulfilment of a promise, ete.: as, to be in pawn 
or at pawn.— 5. A pawnshop; a pawnbroker’s 
establishment. [Colloq.] 
Perhaps they comes to sell to me what the pawns won't 
take in, and what they wouldn’t like to be seen selling to 


any of the men that goes about buying things in the 
street. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 121. 


At pawn, in pawn, pledged; hence, laid away; not 
available. 
Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 7. 
Gin I should lay my gloves in pawn, 


I will dance wi’ the bride. 
Sweet Willie (Child’s Ballads, II. 97). 


pawn! (pin),v.t. [ς ME.*pawnen, < OF. paner, 


panner, take a pledge, seize, take, pawn; from 
the noun.] 1. To give or deposit in pledge, 
or as security for the payment of money bor- 
rowed; pledge. 

T'll pawn this jewel in my ear, and you may pawn your 
silk stockings. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
2. To pledge for the fulfilment of a promise. 

T'll pawn the little blood which I have left 

To save the innocent. Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 166, 
He swore, 

And pawn’d his truth, to marry each of us. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iii. 4. 

Profane jests of men who pawn their souls to be ac- 
counted witty. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 
[< ME. pawn, paune, pown, 
poune, poun, < OF. paon, poon, prop. peon, a 
pawn, = Sp. peon, a foot-soldier, a pawn (> E. 
peon), = Pg. pido = It. pedone, a foot-soldier, 
pedona, a pawn, < ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, 
an athlete (cf. pedinus, a pawn), in LL. one 
who has broad feet (in L. only as a surname), 
< L. pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot. Cf. peon, 
pioneer.| A piece of the lowest rank and value 
at chess. See chess1. 

A shame hath he that at the cheker pleyeth, whan that 
a pown seyith to the kyng chekmate. 

Lydgate, Pylgremage of the Sowle, p. 27. 


Little Ireland has always suffered the fate of those who 
have small offerings to make. <A pawn on the chess- 
board, she is sacrificed at any moment in order to win a 
larger piece. The Century, XXX VII. 685. 
Marked pawn. See marked. 

[ς OF. paon, pavon, F. paon, < 

L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see Pavo and ρεα».] A 

peacock; in her., a peacock used as a bearing. 

And he as py’d and garish as the pawn. 

Drayton, Moon-calf. (Nares.) 

Mast, or similar food for animals. 
Also spelled pawne. 

Which is that Food that the swine feed on in the woods 


as Mast of Beach, Acorns, etc., which some have called 
Pawnes. Cowel, Dict. and Inter, 














pawn 


pawn5+,7”. [Ῥτοῦ. α var. of panel.] A gallery. 
This house is fiue and fifty paces in length, and hath 
three pawnes or walks in it, and forty great pillars gilded, 
which stand betweene the walks. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 261. 
Jerman’s Exchange [London, 1837] was a quadrangular 
building, with a clock-tower of timber on the Cornhill 
side. It had aninner cloister, and a pawn, or gallery, above 
for the sale of fancy goods. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 35. 


Same as pan, 


awné (pan), 4. 
5 [< pawnl + -able.] 


pawnable (pa’na-bl), a. 
Capable of being pawned. 
pawnbroker (ρᾶπ΄ bro” kér), π. [< pawnl + 
broker.] One who is licensed to lend money 
on pledge or the deposit of goods at a legally 
fixed rate of interest.—Pawnbroker’s balls, the 
three gold-colored balls which usually form the sign of a 
pawnshop. The characteristic feature of the coat of arms 
of the Medici family in Lombardy was a group of balls, or 
disks, variously characterized in different accounts (per- 
haps representing different branches of the family) as six 
red balls, three gold balls or blue balls, and three coins, 
and variously explained as representing pills, by way of 
play upon the family name, or as representing the money 
of bankers, the coins being indicated by spheres so as to 
present a circle in whichever direction looked at. It 
seems to have been from this armorial bearing that three 
golden balls hung in a cluster and three blue balls painted 
on a white ground were early adopted as the sign of money- 
SEES, corresponding to the existing emblem of pawn- 
rokers. 


It is not generally known that the three Blue Balls at 
the Pawn-brokers’ shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. 
The Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe. 

Lamb, Eiia, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. 

pawnbroking (pan’bro’king), π. [< pawnl + 
broking, ppr. of *broke in broker.) The busi- 
ness of a pawnbroker. 

pawncock (pin’kok), . A searecrow. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 

pawnet, ”. See pawn4. 

pawnee! (pa-née’), n. [< pawnl + -eel.] The 
person to whom a pawn is delivered as secu- 
rity; one who takes anything in pawn. 

Pawnee? (ρ8΄η6), n.anda. [< Amer. Ind. Pani, 
native name, said to have been given to them 
by the Illinois Indians.] 1. n. One of an Indian 
tribe which formerly dwelt principally in Ne- 
braska and also in Kansas and Texas. Harassed 


by their hereditary enemies the Sioux, they were removed 
to a reservation in the Indian Territory in 1876. 
II. a. Of or relating to the Pawnees. 
pawner (pa’nér), n. [< pawnl + -erl.] One 
who pawns or pledges anything as security for 
the payment of borrowed money. 
The Pawnbroker’s all in a blaze, 
And the pledges are frying and singeing, 
Oh! how the poor pawners will craze! 
Hood, Don’t you Smell Fire? 


pawnor (p4’nor),”. [ς pawnl + -orl.] Same 
as pawner. 

pawnshop (pan’shop), n. A pawnbroker’s es- 
tablishment; a place in which pawnbroking is 
carried on. 

pawn-ticket (pin’tik’et), n. A ticket given by 
a pawnbroker to the pledger, bearing the name 
of the article pledged, the amount of money 
lent, the name of the pledger, the name and 
address of the pawnbroker, the conditions of 
the loan, ete. 

pawpaw, η. See papaw. 

paw-paw (pa’pa), a. Naughty. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng] 

pawt, υ. See pautl. 

pawtenert, ». See pautener!. 

als (pa’wa),”. Same as pow-wow. Car- 
yle. 


For reasons which we cannot well understand, the red 
gives place to the white man. With their wigwams and 
canoes, their gods and their pawwas, . . . they have van- 
ished forever. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 4. 


pax (paks), n. [< L. pax, peace: see peace.] 1. In 
the Rom. Cath. Ch.,a small tablet ornamented 
with a representation of 
some Christian scene or 


symbol. In former times, in 
the celebration of the mass, it 
was kissed by the celebrating 
priest, and was then presented 
by the acolyte to be kissed by 
all the officiating ecclesiastics, 
and by the members of the con- 
gregation; but it is now used, 
except in a few communities, 
only during certain masses cel- 
ebrated on special occasions or 
by high dignitaries. Its use was 
introduced into church worship 
during the thirteenth century, 
taking the place of the then cus- 
tomary form of the kiss of peace, 
which was abrogated on account 
of the confusion and inconve- 
nience involved. Also called 
osculatory, 
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The kissing of the pax was set up to signify that the 
peace of Christ should be ever among us. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 71. 


Innocentius ordained the paz to be given to the people. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 311. 

Who make the paz of their mistresses hands. 
Speeches of Ricort, Progr. of Eliz.,II. (Nares.) 
2. The kiss of peace. See kiss.—Pax vobiscum, 


peace be to you: a salutation common among the early 
Christians. Its use is now confined to officiating clergy- 


men in liturgical churches. 

pax-board (paks’bord), ». [ME. paxborde; < 
pax + θοατᾶ.] Same as paz, 1. 

paxbordet, π. Same as pag, 1. 

paxbredet,”. [ME.,< pax + brede, board: see 
board.| Same as pag, 1. 

The paz-brede used to stand on the altar all through 

mass, Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. ii. 162. 


paxilla! (pak-sil’i), .; pl. pawille (-6). [NL., 
<L. pasxillus, a small stake, a peg, < pangere 
(V pag), fix, fasten: see pact.] <A thick plate, 
in the integument of echinoderms, bearing 
short caleareous pillars, on the summit of each 
of which are small spines. See Asteriidez. 

A handsome new form, of a peculiar leaden grey colour, 
and with pazille arranged on the dorsal surface of the 
disk in the form of a rosette. 

Sir C. W. Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 121, 

paxilla?, ». Plural of paxillum. 

paxillar (pak’si-lir),a. [< pazillal + -ar3.] Of 
or pertaining to paxille. 

paxillate (pak’si-lat), a. [< pawillal + -atel.] 
Having paxillee. 

paxillose (pak’si-los), a. [ς L. pawillus = Gr. 
πάσσαλος, a small stake, a peg.] In geol., re- 
sembling a little stake. 

paxillum (pak-sil’um), ”.; pl. pawilla (-i). [ML.] 
A diminutive of paz. 

paxwax (paks’waks),n. [ ME. paxwaz, prop. 
*faxwax, fexwax: see faxwax.] A common 
name of the ligamentum nuche or nuchal liga- 
ment of the back of the neck of cattle, ete. It 
is a stout strong cord composed of yellow elastic fibrous 
tissue, assisting in the support of the head without mus- 
cular effort. A similar structure, in various degrees of 
development, exists in most mammals, including man. 


Also called paxywaay, packwax, faxwan, fixfax, and whit- 
leather. See cut under ligamentum. 


pay! (pa), v.; pret. and pp. paid, ppr. paying. 
[< ME. payen, paien, < OF. payer, paier, paer, F. 
payer = Sp. Pg. pagar =It. pagare, < L. pacare, 
quiet, pacify, subdue, soothe, ML. satisfy or 
settle (a debt), pay, < pax (pac-), peace: see 
peace, and ef. pacate.] I. trans. 11. To ap- 
pease; satisfy; content; please. 
Ther he harpede so wel, that he payde al the route. 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 272. 


Loke thou grucche not on god, thaug he geue luytel, 
Beo payed with thi porcion porore or ricchore. 
Piers Plowman (A), x. 113. 


Do trewe penaunce, & y am payed, 
From eendelees peine y wole make thee free. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 
Ffor hir to paye he was full glade. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 104). 
2+. To make satisfaction or amends for. 
And operis satisfactio that for synnes payeth. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 31. 
3. To satisfy the claims of; compensate, as 
for goods, etc., supplied, or for services render- 
ed; recompense; requite; remunerate; reward: 
as, to pay workmen or servants; to pay one’s 
creditors. 
For all my dangers and my wounds thou hast paid me 
In my own metal. Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 


For the carriage of such things as I send you by John 
Hutton you must remember to pay him. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 404. 
He [Pitt] attacked with great violence . . . the practice 

of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 

So pays the devil his liegeman, brass for gold. 

Browning, Ring and Book, iii. 1463. 


4. To discharge, as a debt or an obligation, by 
giving or doing that which is due: as, to pay 
taxes; to pay vows. 

Sone, vnto thi god pay welle thi tythe, 


And pore men of thy gode thou dele, 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 54. 


Tables with fair service set; 
Cups that had paid the Ceesar’s debt 
Could he have laid his hands on them. 
William Morris, Warthly Paradise, I, 355. 
5. Tobear; defray: as, who will pay the cost? 
hence, to defray the expense of: as, to pay one’s 
way in the world. 
‘Take ye that, ye belted knight, 
"Twill pay your way till ye come down. 
Willie Wallace (Child’s Ballads, VI. 233). 
6. To give; deliver; hand over as in discharge 
of a debt: as, to pay money; to pay the price. 





pay 
So many ounces he should pay 


Of his own flesh, instead of gold. 
Northern Lord and Cruel Jew (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 278). 


1 have paid death one of my children for my ransom. 
Donne, Letters, xcii. 


Why, ’tis his own, and dear, for he did pay 
Ten crowns for it, as I heard Roscius say. 
Marston, Satires, ii. 53. 


Come, my hostess says there is seven shillings to pay. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 181. 


You must not pay this great price for my happiness. 
R. 1). Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlviii. 


7. To give or render, without any sense of obli- 
gation: as, to pay attention; to pay court toa 
woman; to pay a compliment. 


‘*They Το my attendants,” brave Robin did say ; 

“They'll pay a visit to thee.” 

Robin Hood Rescuing the Widows Three Sons (Child’s 
[Ballads, V. 266). 


The next day brought us to Padua. St. Anthony, who 
lived about five hundred years ago, is the great saint to 
whom they here pay their devotions. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 379. 


He used to pay his duty to me, and ask blessing the 
moment he came in, if admissible. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 64. 


I'll take another opportunity of paying my respects to 
Mrs. Malaprop. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 


8. Figuratively, to requite with what is de- 
served; hence, to punish; chastise; castigate: 
still in colloquial use. 


Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made him sure. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 48. 


They patiently enduring and receiuing all, defending the 
children with their naked bodies from the vnmercifull 
blowes, that pay them soundly. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 140. 
He paid part of us; 
Yet I think we fought bravely. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 2. 


Pay (whip) Maidjie as much as you like, and I'll not 
say one word; but touch Isy, and I’ll roar like a bull! 
Dr. John Brown, Marjorie Fleming. 


9. To be remunerative to; be advantageous or 
profitable to; repay. 


A lecture of an Egyptian priest upon divinity, morality, 
or natural history would not pay the trouble, at this day, 
of engraving it upon stone. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 415. 


God payst, God to payt. See Godl.—To pay a bal- 
ance, See balance.—To pay down, to pay on the spot ; 
pay in ready money. 
We cheerfully paid down as the price of its [slavery’s; 
abolition twenty millions in cash. 
Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 17. 


To pay homet. See home, adv.—To pay off. (a) To rec- 
ompense and discharge: as, to pay off servants or laborers. 


When I arrived at this place [Heraclea] I paid off my 
janizary, and the next day he came and said he was not 
satisfied. Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 143. 


(0) Naut., to cause to fall to leeward, as the head of a ship. 


In a few minutes there was sail enough to pay the brig’s 
head of. W. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xlv. 


To pay (off) old scores, to pay old debts ; hence, figura- 
tively, to ‘“‘get even” with one’s enemies. 


1 have been in the country, and have brought wherewith 
to pay old scores, and will deal hereafter with ready mony. 
Sedley, Bellamire (1687). (Nares.) 


To pay one in his own coin. See coinl.—To pay one 
out, to punish one thoroughly or adequately.—To pay 
one’s footing. See footing.—To pay out, to slacken, 
extend, or cause to run out: especially nautical: as, to 
pay out more line. 


His men... sprang into a yawl and began paying out 
a heavy line, Captain Joe following with the shore end 
of it. The Century, ΧΧΧΙΧ. 226. 
To pay the debt of nature, to pay one’s last debt, to 
die. See nature. 


The Sire of these two Babes (poor Creature) 
Paid his last Debt to human Nature. 
Prior, The Mice, 

To pay the piper or the fiddler, to bear the expense or 
responsibility. 

They introduce a new tax, and we shall have to pay the 
piper. Brougham. 

Which of you two comes down, as you say, with the 
dust? Who pays the piper for this dance of yours, gentle- 
men? J. S. Le Fanu, Tenants of Mallory, xxxiv. 
To pay the shot, to pay the cost ; bear the expense. 

In this at last we have the Advantage got, 
We give the Treat, but they shall pay the shot. 
Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election. 

II, intrans. 1. To make payment or requital; 
meet one’s debts or obligations: as, he pays well 
or promptly.— 2. To yielda suitable return or 
reward, as for outlay, expense, or trouble; be 
remunerative, profitable, or advantageous: as, 
litigation does not pay. 

And all speculations as to what it will and what it will 
not pay to learn. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 191. 


To pay for. (a) To make amends for; atone for: as, men 
often pay for their mistakes with suffering. (0) To give 
equal value for; bear the charge or cost of; give in ex- 
change for. 


— a a 


pay 
Of all that we receive from God, what doe we pay for, 
more then prayers and prayses? 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, viii. 
"Tis not in France alone where People are made to pay 
Jor their Humour. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 106. 


To pay fora dead horse. See Λογβε].--- Το pay off, to 
fall away to leeward, as the head of a ship. 


The little vessel paid off from the wind, and ran on for 
some time directly before it, tearing through the water 
with everything flying. 

1. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 25. 
To pay on, to beat with vigor; redouble blows. [Colloq.] 
*—To pay up, to pay fully or promptly. 
pay! (pa), η. [< ME. pay, paye, ς OF. paye, F. 
paye = Pr. paga, pagua, paia = Sp. Pg. It. 
paga, pay; from the verb.] 11. Satisfaction; 
content; liking; pleasure. 
A man may serven bet and more to pay 
In half a yer, althow it were no more, 
Than sum man doth that hath servyd ful yore. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, lL. 474. 


Mi lijf to lede in word & dede 
As is moost plesaunt to thi pay, 
And to deie weel whanne it is my day. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


It was more for King Cornwalls pleasure 
Then it was for King Arthurs pay. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 237). 
2. Compensation given for services performed; 
salary or wages; stipend; recompense; hire: 
as, a soldier’s pay and allowances; the men de- 
manded higher pay. 
Euery common souldier discharged receiued more in 


money, victuals, apparell, and furniture then his pay did 
amount vnto. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. ii. 151. 


This trial is interesting, as it furnishes us with evidence 
as to the pay of an editor, or rather author (for Tuchin 
wrote the whole paper), of that time. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 75. 


8. Pay-day. [Obsolete or collogq.] 
They haue euery pay, which is 45. dayes, . . . 15 shill- 
ings sterling. Haktuyt’s Voyages, 11. 108. 


Deferred pay. See defer2.—Full pay, the official al- 
lowance without deduction to officers of the army and 
navy, as for active service.— Good (or bad) pay, sure (or 
not to be trusted) to pay debts: said of persons. [Colloq.] 
—Half pay. See half-pay.—In the pay of, hired by; 
employed for pay by: as, he was in the pay of the company 
for many years.— Pay dirt, pay gravel, in gold-mining, 
gravel or sand containing a sufficient amount of gold to be 
profitably worked. See dirt. 

O, why did papa strike pay gravel 

In drifting on Poverty Flat? 

Bret Harte, Her Letter. 


Pay-streak, in gold-mining, that part of the gravel in 
which the gold is chiefly concentrated. [Placer-mining 
of the Pacific States.| The term is sometimes, but rarely, 
used to denote the valuable or paying part of a lode or 
metalliferous deposit inclosed in the solid rock. =§$yn, 2. 
Wages, etc. See salary. 


pay? (pa), v.t [Prob.< OF. peier, poier, poyer 
(also in comp. *empeier, empoier = Sp. empe- 
gar), piteh, ¢ L. pieare, pitch, cover with pitch, 
< pix (pic-), pitch: see pitch?, n., and ef. pitch2, 
υ.]. Naut., to coat or cover with tar or pitch, 
or with a composition of tar, resin, turpen- 
tine, tallow, and the like: as, to pay a seam 
or a rope. 

In stead of Pitch, we made Lime, mixed with Tortoise 
oyle, and as the Carpenters calked her, I and another 
paied the seames with this plaster. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 118. 

% Paying ladle. See /adle.— The devilto pay. See devil. 

payable (pa’a-bl), a. [ς F. payable = Sp. pa- 

gable = Pg. pagavel = It. pagabile,< ML. paca- 

bilis, payable, < pacare, pay: see payl.] 1. 

That can be paid, or is to be paid; capable of 
being paid. 

Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest. South. 

2. Tobe paid; due: as, bills payable; homage 

or allegiance payable to the sovereign.— Due and 


payable. See due. 

payably (pa’a-bli), adv. To the extent of be- 
ing profitable. 

Their lower beds have been found to be payably aurif- 

erous. Ure, Dict., TV. 427. 

pay-bill (pa’bil), n. A bill or statement speci- 
fying the amount of money to be paid, as to 
workmen, soldiers, and the like. 

pay-car (pa’kiar), n. In railroad service, a car 
in which a paymaster travels from point to 
point along the line, to pay the employees. 

pay-clerk (pa’klérk), nm. 1. A clerk who pays 
wages.— 2. A clerk to a paymaster in the 
United States army or navy. 

pay-corps (pa’kor), x. In the United States 

, the ο. Ὃ μη, 

paydat, 2. a. old spelling of paid. 

pay-day (pa’da), ». The day when payment is 
to be made or debts are to be discharged; the 
day on which wages or money is stipulated to be 
paid; in stock-jobbing, the day on which a trans- 
fer of stock must be completed and paid for. 
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Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon trust 
till next pay-day. Locke. 


pay-director (pa’di-rek’tor), n. In the United 
States navy, an officer of the pay-corps, ranking 
with a captain. 

payed}, p. a. An old spelling of paid. 

payee (ρᾶ-θ'),π. [< payl + -cel.] A person to 
whom money is paid or is to be paid; specifi- 
cally, in law, the party in whose favor the 
promise or direction to pay negotiable paper 
is expressed. 

A bill of exchange is an order by one person, called the 

drawer, to another, termed the drawee, living in a differ- 
ent place, directing him to pay a certain sum of money to 


a third person, denominated the payee. 
Harper's Mag., LX XX. 470. 


A Middle English form of 
pagan. 


Payena (pa-yé’na),. [NL. (Alphonse de Can- 
dolle, 1844), after A. Payen (1795-1871), a bo- 
tanical writer.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
sympetalous trees of thefamily Sapotacee, with 
foursepals, eight petals, and sixteen stamens. 
There are about 16 species, natives of the Malay penin- 
sula and archipelago: trees with milky juice, rigid 
leaves minutely clothed with reddish scurf or with silky 
hairs, and small clusters of pediceled flowers in the axils, 
each cluster usually producing a single ovate-oblong berry. 
See gutta-putth. 

payer (pa’ér), πα. [< pay! + -erl.] One who 
pays; specifically, the person named in a bill 
or note who has to pay the holder. Also payor. 

payetrellet,. Same as poitrel. 

pay-inspector (pa’in-spek’tor), . Inthe United 
States navy, an officer of the pay-corps, rank- 
ing with a commander. 

pay-list (pa’list), π. A pay-roll; specifically 
(milit.), the quarterly account rendered to the 
war-office by a paymaster. 

paymaster (pa’mas’tér), nm. 1. One who is to 
pay, or who regularly pays; one from whom 
wages or remuneration is received.—2, An of- 
ficer in the army whose duty it is to pay the offi- 
cers and men their wages, and who is intrusted 
with money for this purpose.— 3. An officer in 
the United States navy who has charge of 
money, provisions, clothing, and small stores, 
and is responsible for their safe-keeping and 
issue.— Fleet paymaster. See jlect2._ Paymaster- 

eneral, in the United States army, the chief officer of 
the pay-department of the United States war-office. He 
has general charge of the payment both of the army of 
the United States, and of volunteers and militia when in 
its service, and holds the rank of brigadier-general. In 
England there is an officer of the same name, exercising 
similar functions.— Paymaster-general of the navy, 
a principal ofticial of the United States Navy Department, 
chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, holding 

the rank of rear-admiral. See department. 
[< pay- 


aymastership (pa’mas’tér-ship), 1. 
ης + ship) The office or status of pay- 
master. 
Walpole once again assumed the paymastership of the 
forces. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 335. 
payment (pa’ment),. [Early mod. E. also pai- 
ment; < OF, (and F.) payement = Pr. pagamen, 
paiamen = Sp. Pg. It. pagamento, payment, < 
ML. *pacamentum, payment, < pacare, pay: see 
payl.| 1. The act of paying; the delivery of 
money as payment, in the course of business. 
The king had received various complaints of the Agows, 
who had abused his officers, and refused payment of trib- 
ute. Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 328, 
2. More specifically, in law, the discharge of a 
pecuniary obligation by money or what is ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of a specific sum of 
money; ‘‘the satisfaction, by or in the name of 
the debtor, to the creditor, of what is due, with 
the object to put an end to the obligation” 


(Goudsmit). It is in the strictest sense distinguished 
on the one hand from a discharge by offset or compromise, 
and on the other from an advance of the money by a third 
person who divests the creditor’s claim by taking to him- 
self the right to enforce it in the place of the former. 

3. The thing given in discharge of a debt or 
fulfilment of a promise; recompense; requital ; 
reward. 


Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Shak., T. of the Β., v. 2. 154. 


The Countrey is so fertile that, at what time soeuer corne 
be put into the ground, the paiment is good with increase. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 466. 


4, Henee, figuratively, chastisement; punish- 
ment. 


If it fortuned that a child, having been chastised by an- 
other man, went to complain thereof to his own father, it 
was a shame for the said father if he gave him not his pay- 
ment again. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 892, 


North, Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
Clif. Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless arm, 
With downright payment, show’d unto my father. 
Shak., 3 Hen, VI., i. 4. 32. 


payent, a. and n. 





Payta bark 


Application of payments, appropriation of pay- 
ments, the determining which of several obligations 
shall be extinguished or reduced, when a payment not 
sufficient to extinguish all is made. Thus, if a debtor 
owing to the same creditor an open account, a bond, and 
a note secured by mortgage on the debtor’s property pays 
a sum sufficient to satisfy only one, it is for his interest 
that it be applied to the mortgage, so as to free his property 
from incumbrance; and it is for his creditor’s interest 
that it be applied to the open account, which is unsecured, 
and will be outlawed before the bond. The right of appli- 
cation rests with the debtor at the time of paying. If he 
does not exercise it, it passes to the creditor. If neither 
debtor nor creditor exercises the right, the court, if con- 
troversy arises, makes the application on equitable princi- 
ples.—Equation of payments. See equation.— Pay- 
ment into court, the deposit in due form with an officer 
of the court of a sum sued for, or of so much as is admitted 
to be due, for the benefit of the plaintiff if he will ac- 
cept it. 

paymistress (pa’mis’tres), ». A woman who 
gives money for goods supplied or services ren- 
dered. 


paynt, η. 


See pain2. 
paynelt, x. 


An obsolete spelling of pain1. 
payne?t, x. A Middle English form of pagan. 
paynim, painim (pa’nim), n. and a. [< ME. 
painime, painym, paynime, paynym, payneme, 
painem, ς OF. paienime, paienisme, paiennisme, 
painisme, ete., F. paganisme, paganism: see 
paganism.] I, n. 1. Paganism; heathenism; 
heathendom; heathen lands collectively. 
Thys word was sone wide in paynyme ybrogt 


So that princes in paynyme were of grete thogt. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 403. 


Thau Ector was one, as aunter befelle, 
ffro the parties of pay|njeme present at home. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2162. 


2. A pagan; a heathen. 


So that thulke stude was for let mony a day, 
That no cristene mon ne Painym nuste where the Rode lay. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 35. 


Other do accomodate it [‘‘Nosce teipsum ”] to Apollo, 
whom the paynimes honoured for god of wysedome, 
Sir T’. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 3. 


The Emperours deputie, albeit he were a painim, yet did 
he abhore the murthering of a man whom he iudged to be 
an innocent and guiltlesse person. J. Udall,On Mark xv. 


Thus far even the paynims have approached; thus far 
they have seen into the doings of the angels of God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 4. 
II, a. Pagan; heathen. 
Cornelius Tacitus, a panim writer, and enimie to the 
Christians. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 395. 
Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 
Scott, Rob Roy, ii. 
A people there among their crags, 
Our race and blood, a remnant that were left 
Paynim amid their circles. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 


paynimryt, eed (pa’nim-ri), ». [ME. 
paynymery; < paynim + -ry.] Paganism; hea- 
thendom. 


paynize (pa’niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. paynized, 
ppr. paynizing. [After one Payne, the inven- 
tor of the process.] To harden and preserve, 
as wood, by a process consisting in placing the 
material to be treated in a close chamber, de- 
priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 
and then injecting a solution of sulphid of οα]- 
cium or of barium, following this with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of lime. The latter salt acts chemi- 
cally on the calcium or barium sulphid, forming all 
through the wood sulphate of calcium (gypsum) or sul- 


phate of barium (heavy-spar). Wood thus treated is very 
heavy, but very durable and nearly incombustible. 


pay-office (pa’of’is), n. A place or office where 
payments are made, particularly an office for 
the payment of interest on public debts. 

payor (pa’or), η. [< payl + -orl.] See payer. 

payret, η. An obsolete spelling of pairl. 

pay-roll (pa’rol), nm. A roll or list of persons 
to be paid, with note of sums to which they are 
entitled. 

paysa (pi’sii), π. See pice. 

paysage (pa’saj; I’. pron. pa-6-ziizh’),n. [F., 
< pays, country: see pais*, peasant.] A land- 
scape. 

But the greatest part of this paysage and landscape is 

sky. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 193. 


Life seems too short, space too narrow, to warrant you 
in giving in an unqualified adhesion to a paysage which is 
two-thirds ocean. 

H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 344. 

paysagist (pa’sa-jist), π. [ς paysage + -ist.] 

An artist or draftsman who works in landscape; 
a landscape-painter. 

The lists are now open to some clever paysagist to prove 

that his art is the supreme flower of all. Art Age, IV. 42. 
payset, υ. An obsolete form of poise. 
paysyblet, a. A variant of peaceable. Chaucer. 
Payta bark (pa’tii birk). A pale cinchona- 

bark derived from Ladenbergia macrocarpa. ~ 








paytamine 


paytamine (pa’tam-in), n. [< Payta (bark) + 
amine.] An amorphous alkaloid obtained from 
Payta bark. . 

paytine (pa’tin), n. <A erystallizable alkaloid 

Co1He4No0.H20) of Payta bark. 

paytrell}, x. See poittrel. 

ρολο, nm. Same as passaree. 

b. In chem., the symbol for lead (Latin plum- 
xbum). 

Ῥ. B. Anabbreviation of Pharmacopeia Britan- 
nica, British Pharmacopeeia. 

Ῥ, Bor. An abbreviation of Pharmacopeia Bo- 

xrussicad, Prussian Pharmacopoeia. 

P.C. An abbreviation (a) of Privy Councilor ; 
(b) of police constable. 

Pd., pd. <A contraction of paid. 

ad. In chem., the symbol for palladium. 

P.D. An abbreviation of Pharmacopawia Dub- 

*linensis, Dublin Pharmacopeeia. 

P.E, An abbreviation (a) of Pharmacopeia Edi- 

xnensis, Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia; (0) of Prot- 

xestant Episcopal. 
peal (pé), ». [A mod. form, assumed as sing. 
of the supposed plural pease: see peasel. The 
plural of pea is peas, as ‘as like as two peas,’ 
‘a bushel of peas,’ with ref. to the individual 
seeds, as in ‘a bushel of beans’; but when used 
collectively the old singular pease is properly 
used, as ‘a bushel of pease,’ like ‘a bushel of 
wheat or corn.’] 1. The seed of an annual 
hardy leguminous vine, Pisum sativum; also, 
the vine itself. The pea is marked by its climbing 
habit and glaucous surface, its pinnate leaves ending ina 
branching tendril, its large stipules, and its large, com- 
monly white, papilionaceous flowers, followed by pendu- 
lous pods containing sweet nutritious seeds. ‘The origi- 
nal form of the pea, Pisum arvense, the common gray 
peaor field-pea, is thought by some to be native in Greece 
and the Levant, by others to have come from far- 
ther north. Peas were known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and their cultivation is now general. Usually 
only the seeds are edible, but the pods of the sugar-pea, 
skinless pea, or string-pea are eaten, as in the case of 
‘*string-beans.” ‘The seeds are now mostly consumed 
when green, but are also split when ripe, and used in soups 
or ground into meal. (See ime ea Before the spread 
of the potato, peas formed in England a principal food of 
the working classes. The varieties are very numerous, 


those of the marrow class being distinguished by seeds 
which are wrinkled and greenish even when ripe. 


Yes, yes, Madam, I am as like the Duc de Richelieu as 
two peas ; but then they are two old withered grey peas. 
Walpole, Letters, Oct. 13, 1765. 


The best Master I wot of is the Swabian who gave his 
scholars 911,000 canings, with standing on peas, and wear- 
ing the fool’s cap in proportion. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 


2. Pea-spawn ofa fish. See spawn.— Angola pea. 
See Cajan.—Beach-pea. See Lathyrus.— Butterfly- 
pea. See Clitoria.—Congo pea, Same as Angola pea. 
—Cow-pea, a twining pulse-plant, Vigna Sinensis, a 
native of tropical Asia and Africa, in cultivation ex- 
tending into warm-temperate climates. The pods are 
sometimes 2 feet long, and are edible while green, 
as are their seeds when dry. This is an important crop 
in the southern United States.— Earthnut-pea, a plant, 
Lathyrus tuberosus, of Europe and Asiatic Russia, yielding 
edible tubers used like potatues.—Earth-pea, a Syrian 
species, Lathyrus amphicarpos, bearing underground pods. 


— Spy Dean pea, the chick-pea.— Everlasting pea. See - 
Lathy 


rus.— Flat pea, one of three slender shrubs with 
very flat pods, of the Australian leguminous genus Platy- 
lobium.— French pea. (at) The common pea or garden- 
pea. (9) pl. Canned peas prepared in France, reputed to be 
superior to those canned in other countries.— Glory-pea. 
See Clianthus.—Heart-pea. Same as heartseed.— Hoary 
pea. See Tephrosia, and catgut, 3 (b).—Milk-pea,. See 
Galactia, 2.— Partridge-pea. (a) Cassia Chamecrista, a 
plant a foot high with showy yellow flowers, four of the ten 
long anthers yellow, the rest purple. It is common espe- 
cially southward in the eastern half of the United States, 
(b) Heisteria coccinea (¥. pois perdrix). See Heisteria.— 
Pea iron ore, a form of brown iron ore found in England 
in the “‘Corallian beds” of the Middle 061106, and especially 
at Westbury in Wiltshire.— Pea of an anchor, the bill of 
an anchor.— Pigeon-pea, Same as Angola pea.— Poison- 
pea. See Swainsona.— Rosary peas, seeds of Abrus 
Abrus.—Sea-pea, seaside pea, the beach-pea.— Sen- 
sitive pea, Cassia nictitans, a small species in the eastern 
United States, whose pinnate leaves fold when touched. 
Also called wild sensitive-plant. C. Chamecrista (see 
partridge-pea, above) has been called large-flowered sen- 
sitive pea.—Soy-pea, Same as soy-bean. See soy, 2, and 
Sahuca beans (under bean1).— Spurred butterfly-pea, 
Bradburya Virginiana, of the southern United States. 
The genus resembles Clitoria, but is distinguished by a 
spur projecting from near the base of the standard.— 
Sturt’s desert-pea, the Australian Clianthus Dampieri. 
—Swainson pea. See Swainsona.— Sweet pea, a fa- 
vorite climbing annual, Lathyrus odoratus, with rather 
large sweet-scented flowers, a native of Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. There are numerous varieties, differing chiefly 
in the color, which runs from pure white to deep purple. 
See painted-lady, 2.— Tangier pea, Lathyrus Tingitanus, 
a pretty garden species from Tangiers, producing abundant 
small dark red-purple flowers.— Tuberous pea. Same 
as heath-pea. See Lathyrus and knapperts.— Wood-pea. 
Same as tuberous pea, or sometimes (by translation) Lathy- 
rus silvestris. See Lathyrus. (See also chick-pea, heath- 
ped, issue-pea, meadow-pea, no-eye ped.) 
pea? (pé),. [=Se. pae, pa (in pajock); ς ME. 
pe- (in comp.), pa, po, poo, < AS. pawa, also 
ped (once, in dat. pedn), m., pawe, f., = D. 
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paauw = MLG. pawe, pauwe = OHG. phawo, 


fawo, phaho, faho, phao, MHG. phawe, pfawe, , 


pha, pfa, ία. pfawe, pfaw, pfowe, pfow, pfauw, 
ete., now pfaue, pfau, dial. pfob, pfaub, ete., = 
Icel. pd, pai (as a nickname; in mod. use only 
in comp. pd-fugl = Sw. pdfogel = Dan. paafugl 
= E. peafowl, q.v.) =F. paon (> obs. E. pawn?) 
= Sp. pavon = Pg. pavdo = It. pavone, ¢ Τι. pa- 
vo(n-), ML. also pavus, m., pava, f., ς Gr. *radv 
(in gen. ταῶνος, ete.), usually ταώς or ταῶς, also 
written ταώς, where the aspirate represents the 
earlier digamma, orig. Ἱταξώς-- Ar. Turk. tdwis 
= Hind. tdus (in Hind. also called mor), < Pers. 
tawus, tdus, a peacock; cf. Old Tamil tokei, 
togei, a peacock.] A peafowl. The simple form 
peaisrare. It occurs chiefly in the compound names pea- 


cock, peahen, peafowl, pea-chick, pea-pheasant. In the 
second quotation pea is restricted to ‘ peahen.’ 
His berd was syde ay large span, 
And glided als the fether of pae. 
Als Y yod on ay Mounday (Child’s Ballads, I. 274). 
A cock and a pea gender the Gallo-pavus, which is other- 
wise called the Indian hen, being mixed of a cock anda 
pea, though the shape be liker to a pea than a cock. 
Porta, Natural Magic (trans.), ii. 14. (Nares.) 


pea-bean (pé’bén), ». See beanl, 2. 

pea-beetle (pé’be’tl), nm. The pea-weevil, Bru- 
chus pisi. 

peaberry (pé’ber’i), .; pl. peaberries (-iz). 
The so-called male coffee-berry. See coffee, 1. 

Sometimes there is but one seed, called, from its shape, 

peaberry. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. 691. 

pea-bird (pé’bérd), n. [< *pea, a syllable imi- 
tative of its ery, + bird!.] The wryneck, Iynx 
torquilla. 

pea-bluff (pé’bluf), n. 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 

Peabody bird (pé’bo-di bérd), [From the Pea- 
body Glen, White Mountains.] The white- 
throated sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis. 

pea-bone (pé’bon), x. The pisiform bone of 
the wrist: so called from its size and shape. 

pea-bug (pé’bug), x. The pea-weevil, Bruchus 
pisi. [0. Β.] 

pea-bush (pé’ bush), ». An evergreen heath- 
like shrub, Burtonella scabra (Burtonia scabra), 
of eastern Australia. It has large purple papi- 
lionaceous flowers, single in the upper axils. 

peace (pés),”. [< ME. pece, pees, pes, peis, pais, 

OF. pais, paiz, F. paix = Sp. Pg. paz = It. 
pace, < L. pax (ace. pacem), peace, < γ pac, 
pag, as in paciscere, agree, make a bargain, 
pangere, fix: see pact. Cf. pacate, pay1, paci- 
Sy, ete., appease, ete.] A state of quiet or 
tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or agi- 
tation; calm; quietness; repose. Specifically— 
(a) Freedom from war or hostile attacks ; exemption from 
or cessation of hostilities; absence of civil, private, or 
foreign strife, embroilment, or quarrel. 

The king has also the sole prerogative of making war 
and peace. Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
(9) Freedom from agitation or disturbance by the passions, 
as from fear, terror, anger, or anxiety ; quietness of mind; 
tranquillity ; calmness ; quiet of conscience. 

Great peace have they whichlove thy law. Ps. cxix. 165. 

But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows. 
Bryant, Summer Ramble. 


(c) A state of reconciliation between parties at variance ; 
harmony ; concord. 


“What tydinges now,” quod he, “I praye yow saye.” 

“«Ῥε of good chere,” quod they, “dought ye no dele, 

Your pece is made, and all shall be right wele.” 
Generydes (K. E. T. Β.), 1. 1806. 


St. Anselm and his Peace or composition with Henry the 
First. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 


(d) Public tranquillity ; that quiet order and security which 
are guaranteed by the laws: as, to keep the peace ; to break 
the peace ; a justice of the peace. 


The king has, in fact, become the lord; . . . the public 
peace, or observance of the customary right by man to- 
wards man, has become the king’s peace, the observance 
of which is due to the will of the lord, and the breach of 
which is a personal offence against him. 

J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 203. 


(e) A compact or agreement made by contending parties 
to abstain from further hostilities ; a treaty of peace: as, 
the peace of Ryswick. 


A peace differs notfrom a truce essentially in the length 
of its contemplated duration, for there may be very long 
armistices, and states of peace continuing only a definite 
number of years. Woolsey, Introd, to Inter. Law, § 150. 


Armed peace, See armed.—Articles of the peace. 
See article.— Bill of peace, in law, a bill or suit in equity 
brought by a person to establish and perpetuate a right 
of such a nature and under such circumstances that with- 
out the intervention of the court it may be controverted 
by different persons at different times, and by different 
actions ; or where separate attempts have already been 
unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same right, and 
where justice requires that the party should be quieted 
in the right by a decree of the court.—Bird of peace, 
breach of the peace, clerk of the poem, commis- 
sion of the peace. See bird, breach, etc.— Conser- 
vators of the peace, See conservator.— Justice of the 


A pea-shooter. Halli- 


peaceableness (pé’sa-bl-nes), 2. 


peaceably (pé’sa-bli), adv. 


peaceably 


peace, See justice.—Kiss of peace. See kiss.—Let- 
ters of peacet. Same as pacijical letters (which see, 
under pacijical).— Peace Congress. See congress.— 
Peace Convention or Conference. Same as Peace Con- 
gress.x— Peace establishment, the reduced quantity of 
military supplies and number of effective soldiers kept 
under arms in a standing army during time of peace.— 
Peace money, in early Eng. hist., a payment or fine for 
breach of the public peace.— Peace of God and the 
church, that cessation which the king’s subjects former- 
ly had from trouble and suit of law between the terms and 
on Sundays and holidays.— Peace Preservation Acts 
(Ireland), English statutes of 1870, etc., and especially 
the act of 1881. The last contained stringent provisions 
in regard to the carrying, importation, and sale of arms. 
— Peace resolves, in U. S. hist., a series of resolutions 
reported to the Congress of the United States by the Peace 
Congress of February, 1861, embodying suggestions for the 
averting of civil war.—The king’s (or queen’s) peace, 
originally, the exemption or immunity secured by severe 
εκ to all within the king’s house, in attendance on 
lim, or employed on his business, and gradually accorded 
to all within the realm who are not outlaws; the public 
peace, for the maintenance of which the sovereign is re- 
sponsible.— The peace, Sameas kiss of peace (which see, 
under kiss).— To hold one’s peace, See hold1. 
So hold thi pees; thow slest me with thi speche. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 455. 
To keep the 8 ey to abstain from violation of the 
public peace. See breach of the peace, under breach.— To 
make (a person’s) peace (with another), to reconcile the 
other to him. 


1 will make your peace with him. Shak., T.N., iii. 4. 296. 
Treaty of peace. See treaty.=Syn., Stillness ; silence. 
(a) Amity. (6) Quiet, Tranquillity, etc. See rest. 

peacet (pés), v. [< ME. peacen, peasen, pecen, 
pesen, < OF. paisier, pacify, bring to peace, 
make peace; from the noun: see peace, n. Cf. 
appease.| 1. intrans. To hold one’s peace; be 
or become silent; hold one’s tongue. 

Heruppon the people peacyd and stilled unto the tyme 
the shire was doon. Paston Letters, I. 180. 

I will not peace. B. Jonson, Aichemist, iii. 2. 

Then since, dear life! you fain would have me peace, 

And I, mad with delight, want wit to cease, 

Stop you my mouth. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 548). 

ΤΙ. trans. To appease; quiet; allay. 


Which only oblation to be sufficient sacrifice, to peace 
the Father’s wrath, and to purge all the sins of the world. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., ο» 

65. 


[ρ. 
peaceability+ (pé-sa-bil’i-ti), n. [ς ΜΕ. pesi- 
blete; as peaceable + -ity.| Tranquillity; calm; 
peace. 
He roos and blamede the wynd and the tempest of the 
watir, and it ceesside, and pesiblete was maad. 

Wyclif, Luke viii. 24. 
peaceable (pé’sa-bl), a. [ς ME. pesable, pesi- 
ble, paisible, ete.; < OF. paisible, pesible, peace- 
able, < pais, peace: see peace.}| 1. Accom- 
panied with or characterized by peace, quiet- 
ness, or tranquillity; free from agitation, war, 
tumult, or disturbance of any kind; peaceful. 

A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 


Ledden the peples in the former age. 
Chaucer, Former Age, L 1. 


His peaceable reign and good government. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 108. 


But the treachery, the contempt of law, the thirst for 
blood, which the King had now shown, left no hope of a 
peaceable adjustment, Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


2. Disposed to peace; not quarrelsome, rude, 
or boisterous. 


Thre of the barons apart [she] drew hastily 
Off moste gretteste, sayng in wyse pesible 
As woman full sage and ryght sensible. 
Rom. of Partenay (Ε. E. T. 8.), 1. 3653. 


Men of mild, and sweet, and peaceable spirits, 23 indeed 
most Anglers are. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 48. 


=Syn. Peaceful, etc. (see pacifir), amicable, mild, friendly. 
The state or 
character of being peaceable; quietness; dis- 
position to peace. 

In a peaceable 
manner. (a) Without war, tumult, commotion, or dis- 
turbance; without quarrel or feud: as, the kings of this 
dynasty ruled peaceably for two hundred years. (0) Inor 
at peace; quietly; without interruption, annoyance, or 
alarm : as, to live and die peaceably. 


Therfore thei suffren, that folk of alle Lawes may peysi- 
bely duellen amongeshem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 252. 


Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 
Shak., 9 Hen. VL., iii. 3. 25. 


They were also very careful that every one that be- 
longed to them answered their profession in their behaviour 
among men, upon all occasiouns ; that they lived peace- 
ably, and were in all things good examples. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 


(c) Without anger or disposition to quarrel; amicably; 
as one disposed to peace. 


And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not 
speak peaceably unto him. Gen. xxxvii. 4. 


To live peaceably is so to demean ourselves in all the of- 
fices and stations of life as to promote a friendly under- 
standing and correspondence among those we converse 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II, xxiv. 


with. 





peace-breaker 


peace-breaker (pés’bra’kér), x. One who vio- 
lates or disturbs the public peace. Latimer. 
peaceful (pés’fil), a. [< peace + -ful.] 1. 
Full of, possessing, or enjoying peace; not in 
a state of war, commotion, or disquiet; quiet; 
undisturbed: as, a peaceful time; a peaceful 
country. 
Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii, 22. 


Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects’ cries, 
Nor saw displeas’d the peaceful cottage rise. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 86. 


That peaceful face wherein all past distress 
Had melted into perfect loveliness. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 158. 
2. Pacific; mild; calm: as, a peaceful temper. 
And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. 
Milton, P. L., x. 946. 


I am grown peaceful as old age to-night; 
I regret little, I would change still less. 
Browning, Andrea del Sarto. 


= Syn. Peaceable, etc. (see pacific), tranquil, serene. 
peacefully (pés’ful-i), adv. Ina peaceful man- 
ner; without war or commotion; without agi- 
tation or disturbance of any kind; tranquilly; 
calmly; quietly. 
peacefulness (pés’ful-nes), π. The state or 
character of being peaceful; freedom from 
war, tumult, disturbance, or discord; peace- 
ableness. 
peace-gild (pés’gild), ». In the middle ages, 
one of a number of associations disseminated 
through England and northern Europe, the ob- 
ject of which was the mutual defense of the 
members against injustice and the restriction 
of liberty. Also called frith. 
peaceivelyt (pé6’siv-li), adv. [< *peaceive (< OF. 
paisif, peaceable, ς pais, peace: see peace and 
-ive) + -ly2.] In a peaceable or peaceful man- 
ner; without resistance. 
You must with your three sons be guarded safe 
Unto the Tower; ... 
Then peaceively let us conduct you thither. 
Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 26. 
peaceless (pés’les), a. [< peace + -less.] With- 
out peace; disturbed. 
Look upon a person angry, peaceless, and disturbed. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 251. 
peacelessness (pés’les-nes), ». Lack or ab- 
sence of peace: the opposite of peacefulness. 
The small, restless black eyes which peered out from the 
pinches and wasted face betrayed the peacelessness of a 
arrowed mind. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 79. 
peacemaker (pés’ma’kér), n. One who makes 
peace, as by reconciling parties that are at 
variance. 


Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called the 
M 


children of God. at. v. 9. 
peace-offering (pés’of’ér-ing),. 1. Anoffer- 
ing that procures peace, reconciliation, or sat- 
isfaction; satisfaction offered to an offended 
person, especially to a superior.—2. Specifi- 
cally, an offering prescribed under the Levitical 
law as an expression of thanksgiving. The direc- 
tions for it are contained in Lev. iii.; vii. 11-21. Its char- 


acteristic feature was the eating of the flesh as a symbol 
of enjoyment of communion with God. 


peace-officer (pés’of’i-sér), m. <A civil officer 
whose duty it is to preserve the public peace, 
especially to prevent or quell riots and other 
breaches of the peace, as a sheriff or constable. 
peace-partedt (pés’piir’ted), a. Departed from 
the world in peace. 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shak., Hamlet, y. 1. 261. 
peace-party (pés’piir’ti), n. A party that fa- 
vors peace or the making of peace. | 
peace-pipe (pés’pip), η. The calumet or pipe 
of the American Indians, considered as the 
symbol of peace between tribes, ete., the smok- 
ing of it being the accompaniment of a treaty; 
xthe ‘ pipe of peace.” ‘ 
peach! (péch), π. [< ME. peche, pesche, pesk, < 
OF. pesche, F. péche, f., = Sp. pérsico, pérsigo, 
prisco (and with Ar. art. alpersico), m., = Pg. 
pecego (and with Ar. art. alperche), m., = It. 
pesca, also persica, f., = AS. persuc, persoe, 
peach (persoc-tredw, peach-tree), = D. perzik = 
MLG. persik = OHG. *pfersich, MHG. pfirsich, 
phersich, G. pfirsich, pfirsiche, pfirsche, also 
pireching = Sw. persika = Dan. fersken (< G.), < 
. persicum, neut. (se. malum), a peach, persicus 
malus, or simply persicus, f., also persica arbor, 
a peach-tree, « Gr. πὲρσικός, m., περσικόν, neut., 
a peach, also µηλέα περσική, the peach-tree, μῆλον 
περσικόν, tho peach, lit. the ‘Persian apple’ (ma- 
lum, ujdov) or ‘Persian apple-tree’ (malus, μηλέα): 
see Persic. 


Cf. quine, quince. lit. ‘Cydonian 
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apple.’ So the orange or citron was called 
µήλον Μηδικόν, ‘Medic apple,’ and the apricot 
μήλον ᾽Αρμενιακόν, ‘Armenian apple.’] 1. The 
fleshy drupaceous fruit of the tree Amygdalus 
Persica. See def.2.— 2. A garden and orchard 
tree, Amygdalus Persica. The peach is a rather 
weak irregular tree, 15 or 20 feet high, with shining lan- 
ceolate leaves, and pink flowers(see cut under calyciflorate) 
appearing before theleaves. The roundish or elliptical fruit 
is 2 or 8 inchesin diameter, and covered with down ; when 
ripe, the color is whitish or yellow, beautifully flushed with 
red ; its flesh is subacid, luscious, and wholesome. ‘The 
each is closely allied to the almond, from which Darwin 
nclines to derive it. Its local origin has commonly been 
ascribed to Persia, but the investigations of De Candolle 
point to China. It is now widely cultivated in warm- 
temperate climates, most successfully in China and the 
United States, as in Delaware, on the shores of the 
Chesapeake and Lake Michigan, and in California. (See 
curl, 4, peach-blight, and peach-yellows.) The canning of 
peaches is now a large local industry; large quantities 
also are dried, and some are made into peach-brandy. The 
seeds often take the place of bitter almonds as a source 
of oil, etc. Peach-leaves and -flowers are laxative and an- 
thelmintic. The varieties of the peach are numberless, a 
general distinction lying between clingstones and free- 
stones (see these words), and again between the white- and 
the yellow-fleshed. (See nectarine.) The flat peach or peen- 
tois a fancy Chinese variety, having the fruit socompressed 
that only the skin covers the ends of the stone. Another 
Chinese variety, the crooked peach, has the fruit long and 
bent, and remarkably sweet. In ornamental use there is 
a weeping peach; and various dwarf and double-flowered 
varieties, called flowering peaches, have been produced 
with pure-white or variously, often very brilliantly, color- 
ed flowers.— Guinea peach, aclimbing shrub, Sarcoceph- 
alus sambucinus, of tropical western Africa, bearing heads 
of small pink flowers, and a pulpy collective fruit which 
is eaten by the natives. Also called negroand Sverra Leone 
peach.— Native aha of Australia. See quandang.— 
Negro peach, Sierra Leone peach. Same as Guinea 
peach.— Peach myrtle. See myrtle.— Wild peach. See 
wild orange, under orangel, 
peach? (péch), v. [By apheresis from appeach, 
impeach.| I.¢ trans. To impeach; also, to in- 
form against, as an accomplice. 


Let me have pardon, I beseech your grace, and I'll peach 
’em all. Middleton, Phoenix, v. 1. 


If I did not amidst all this peach my liberty, nor my 
vertue, with the rest who made shipwreck of both, it was 
more the infinite goodnesse and mercy of God then the 
least providence or discretion of myne owne. 

Evelyn, Diary, 1641. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To betray one’s accomplices; turn 
informer. [Obsolete or collog. ] 

For-thy as wightis that are will thus walke we in were, 
For pechyng als pilgrymes that putte are to pees. 
York Plays, p. 429. 


Wilt thou peach, thou varlet? 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, vy. 3. 


Will you go peach, and cry yourself a fool 
At grannam’s cross! be laughed at and despised? 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 


“Was Flashman here then?” 

“Yes! and a dirty little snivelling, sneaking fellow he 
was too. He never dared join us, and used to toady the 
bullies by offering to fag for them, and peaching against 
the rest of us.” T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 

peach? (péch), ». [Appar. a particular use of 
peachi, π.] In mining, any greenish-colored 
soft or decomposed rock, usually chloritic 
schist. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

peach4}, απ. [< Russ. pechii, pets, an oven, 
stove, furnace.] A stove. [Russia.] 

They [the Russians] heat their Peaches, which are made 
like the Germane bathstoues, and their Poclads like ouens, 
that so warme the house that a stranger at the first shall 
hardly like of it. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 496. 

pea-chafer (pé’cha’fér), nm. A pea-weevil. 

peach-black (péch’blak),». [< peach! + black.] 
A black obtained from calcined peach-stones. 

peach-blight (péch’blit), η. A fungous disease 
of peach-trees (usually called rot or brown rot 
when it affects the fruit), caused by Sclero- 
tinia fructigena. The conidial form was long 
known as Monilia fructigena. The ascigerous 
form occurs on the old fallen fruit. 

peach-blister (péch’ blis’tér), . 
curl, 4. 

peach-blossom (péch’blos’um), ». anda. I, n. 
1. The flower of the peach. See peach1.—2. 
A collectors’ name of a moth, Thyatira batis.— 
3. A eanary-yellow color; also, a pink color 
more yellowish than rose-pink. 

II, a. Pertaining to or resembling the blos- 


som of a peach-tree.—.Peach-blossom marble, a 
kind of Italian marble variegated in white and red, with a 
few yellow spots. Marble Worker, § 22. 


peachblow (péch’blo), ». 1. Inceram., a glaze 
of Oriental porcelain of warm purple color 
or inclining to pink, like the blossom of the 
peach. The pieces bearing this name are some- 
times mottled and clouded in different shades 
of the same color.—2, A variety of potato: so 
called from its color. 

peach-borer (péch’bor’ér), η. 1. A day-moth, 
Sanninoidea exitiosa, of the family Sesiidz, the 


Same as 


peachwort 


female of which lays eggs in June on the bark 
of peach-trees, etc., near the ground. On hatch- 
ing, the larvee work their way into the bark and bore to the 
sapwood, causing an exudation of gum, which, mixed with 
the excrement of the insect, forms a thick mass at the 





Peach-borer (Sanninoidea exitiosa). 1, female; 2, male. 


foot of thetree. The cocoons are spun ator near the sur- 
face of the ground; they are brown, and made of silk mixed 
with gum and castings of the larve. This borer works into 
plum-trees as well as peach-trees. The best remedies are 
to mound the trees and protect them with vertical straw 
bands during the summer. 


2. A buprestid beetle, Dicerca divaricata, whose 
larva bores through the 
bark and lives in the sap- 
wood of the peach and 
cherry. Also peach-tree 
borer. 

peach-brake (péch’brak), 
η. In Texas, a dense 
growth of the so-called 
wild peach, there cover- 
ing extensive tracts. See 
wild orange, under orange}. 

peach-brandy (péch’- 
bran’di), x. A spirituous 
liquor distilled from the 
fermented juice of the 
peach. 

peach-color (péch’kul’or), n. 
color of the peach. 

peach-colored (péch’kul’ord), a. 
of a peach. 

peach-down (péch’doun), ». The soft down of 
a peach-skin. 

peacher (pé’chér), n. 11. 
peacher. 

Accusers or peachers of others that were guiltless, 
Foxe, Martyrs, Wyclif. 

2. One who peaches; an informer; a telltale. 
Nena ee 
eachery (pe’chér-i), .; pl. peacheries (-iz). 

Pre peach! + -ery.] A pipes: wets sees AS are 
cultivated; a peach-grove; a garden where 
peach-trees are trained against walls; a house 
in which peach-trees are grown. 

peach-house (péch’hous), x. In hort., a house 
in which peach-trees are grown, for the purpose 
either of forcing the fruit out of season, or of 
producing it in a climate unsuitable for its cul- 
ture in the open air. 

pea-chick (pe’chik), η. 
the peafowl. 

pea-chicken (pé’chik”en), n. 
Also called papechien. 

peach-oak (péch’6k), n. 
der te ο vee 
each-palm (péch’pim), ». <A tall pinnate- 

ροή: Ημ a ον μη, South cen ag Gui- 
liema speciosa. The stems are sometimes clustered, 
and are armed with black thorns. It is cultivated along 
the Amazon, etc., for its egg-shaped fruit, which is borne 
in large clusters, bright-scarlet above, orange below. Its 
thick firm flesh, when cooked, is mealy and well flavored. 
It affords a meal which is made into cakes, and by fer- 
mentation a beverage. 

peach-stone (péch’ston), ». The hard nut in. 
closing the seed or kernel within the fruit of 
the peach. 

peach-tree (péch’tré), ». The iree that pro- 
duces the peach.—Peach-tree borer. Same as 
peach-borer, 2. 

peach-water (péch’w4’tér), n. A flavoring ex- 
tract used in cooking, obtained from the fresh 
leaves of the peach by bruising, mixing the 
pulp with water, and distilling. It retains the 
flavor of bitter almonds possessed by the leaves. 

peach-wood (péch’wid), π. A dyewood ob- 
tained from Nicaragua, similar to brazil-wood, 
and perhaps from the same tree. Also called 
Nicaragua wood. See brazil, 2. 

peach-worm (péch’wérm),”. One of the leaf- 
feeding caterpillars which infest the peach: 
as, the blue-spangled peach-worm, the larva of 
Haploa colona. See the illustration under 
Callimorpha. 

peachwort (péch’wert), π. The plant lady’s- 
thumb, Polygonum Persicaria: so named from 
its peach-like leaves. See lady’s-thumb and 
heart’s-ease. 





Peach-borer (Dzcerca αί- 
varicata). (Line shows 
natural size.) 


The deep-pink 
Of the color 


An accuser or im- 


The chick or young of 
The lapwing. 


See chestnut-oak (un- 








peachy 


* prt 
peachy (pé’chi),a. [ς peach! + -y1.] Resem- 
bling a peach, especially in color or texture; 
of the nature of the peach. 
I don’t believe that the color of her peachy cheeks was 
heightened a shadow of a shade. 
J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 74. 
peach-yellows (péch’yel’6z), ». A peculiar 
and very destructive contagious disease affect- 
ing the cultivated peach-tree. It is entirely con- 
fined at present to the orchards of the eastern United 
States, where it annually causes the death of many thou- 
sands of trees. The leaves become dwarfed, distorted, 
and ‘‘scorched” in appearance, the twigs pale and 
dwarfed, and the fruit red-spotted and prematurely ripe. 
In the first year the disease usually causes only a more or 
less premature ripening of the fruit; in the second year 
it is more marked, the whole tree having a sickly languish- 
ing appearance, with the entire foliage dwarfed and rolled 
or curled up, and yellowish or brownish-red (whence the 
name) in color. The diseased tree rarely dies in the sec- 
ond year of attack and rarely lives beyond the fourth or 
fifth year. Little or no valuable fruit is produced after 
the second year. The exact cause of the disease is at 
present unknown, although extensive investigations have 
been carried on. See yellow, 5. 
pea-clam (pé’klam), ». A young round clam, 
Venus mercenaria, up to about 14 inches in di- 
ameter, and running from 1,200 to 1,400 to the 
barrel: distinguished from count clams, running 
800 or fewer tothe barrel. See little-neck. [New 
Jersey. | 
pea-coal (pé’k6l), n. Coal of a very small size, 
like peas. Also called pease. 
pea-coat (pée’kot), ». [See pea-jacket.] A short 
double-breasted coat of heavy woolen material, 
« in form resembling a short top-coat. 
peacock (pé’kok), ». [< ME. pecok, pekok, pe- 
kokke, pakoc, usually pocok, pokok (which re- 
mains in the surname Pocock, beside Peacock) ; 
< pea, a peacock (see pea2), + cockl.] A bird 
of the genus Pavo, specifically the male, of 
which the female is a peahen and the young a 
pea-chick. See peafowl. 
The pokok with his aungelis federys bryghte. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1]. 356. 


Men bryngen grete Tables of Gold, and there on ben 
Pecokes of Gold, and many other maner of dyverse foules, 
alle of Gold. Mandeville, Travels, p. 219. 


A peacock in his pride, a peacock with his tail fully 
displayed. 

And there they placed α peacock in his pride, 

Before the damsel. Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


Peacock-eye marble, an Italian marble of mingled white, 

blue, and red color, presenting in marking a fanciful re- 

semblance to the eyes of peacocks’ feathers.— Peacock 
x ore. Seeerubescite. 


peacock (pé’kok), v. [< peacock, n.] 1. trans. 
To cause to strut or pose and make an exhibi- 
tion of one’s beauty, elegance, or other fine 
qualifications; hence, to render proud, vain, or 

haughty; make a display of. 
I can never deem that love which in haughtie hearts 


proceeds of a desire onely to pleas, and as it were peacock 
themselves. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Tut: he was tame and meek enow with me, 
Till peacock’d up with Lancelot’s noticing. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To strut about like a peacock, or 
in a manner indicating vanity: as, she pea- 
cocked up and down the terrace. 
peacock-bittern (pé’kok-bit”érn), π. The sun- 
bittern, Eurypyga helias; the ρανᾶο. See cut 
under Lurypyga. 
peacock-blue (pé’kok-blé), . A blue color of 
the peculiar hue of a peacock’s breast. 
peacock-butterfly (pé’kok-but’ér-fli), n. The io 
butterfly, Vanessa io, a common European spe- 
cies: so called from the eye-spots of the wings. 
peacock-fish (pé6’kok-fish), n. A beautiful la- 
broid fish, Crenilabrus pavo, variegated with 





Peacock-fish (Crextlabrus favo). 


green, blue, red, and white. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the Huropean seas. 

peacock-flower (pé’kok-flou’ér), ». 1. The 
flamboyant of Madagascar, Delonix regia, a 
leguminous tree, now widely distributed, bear- 
ing racemes of showy orange-colored and red 
flowers.— 2. Same as flower-fence. 

peacock-hatter (pé’kok-hat’ér), n. In the mid- 
dle ages. a plumist or milliner. 
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peacock-iris (pé’kok-i’ris), n. A bulbous plant 
from South Africa, Morea glaucopis. The 
flowers are white with a blue stain at the base 
of the three larger divisions of the perianth. 
Also applied to other species of Morza. 


peacockizet, v.7. [< peacock + -ize.] To act 
the peacock; strut. 

Zazzeare, to play the simple selfe-conceited gull, to go 
ietting or loytring vp and downe peacockising and court- 
ing of himself. Florio. 

peacock-pheasant (pé’kok-fez’ant), π. A 
pheasant of the genus Polyplectron, the males of 
which are doubly spurred. See cut under Poly- 
plectron. 

peacock’s-tail (pé’koks-tal), n. <A beautiful 
seaweed, Padina pavonia, with broadly fan- 
shaped fronds which are marked with concen- 
tric lines every one of which is fringed at its 
upper margin. Also called turkey-feather laver. 

pea-cod (pe’kod), π. Same as peasecod. 

“You may look at their cassocks close by,” said Wamba, 
“and see whether they be thy children’s coats or no — for 
they are as like thine own as one green pea-cod is to an- 
other.” Scott, Ivanhoe, xix. 

pea-comb (pe’kom), η. A form of comb char- 
acteristic of some varieties of the domestic hen, 


as the Brahmas. In shape it resembles three low blunt- 
ly serrated combs pressed together into one, that in the 
middle being the highest. The name is derived from 
a fancied resemblance of the shape to that of a pea-blos- 
som. 


pea-crab (pé’krab), n. A crab of the genus Pin- 
notheres, inhabiting as a commensal the shells 
of various bivalve 
mollusks, aS oys- 
ters. P.pisum is an 
example. See Pin- 
notheriide. 

pea-dove (pé’duv), 
n A name in Ja- 
maica of the zenai- 





da-dove, Zenaida 
τω 7ρ., Pea-crab (Pinnotheres ostreum), 
aang See Ze μμ 


pea-dropper (pé’drop’ér), n. In agri., a hand- 
tool for planting peas. Itis the same in prin- 
ciple as the corn-planter. 

pea-finch (pé’finch), ». The pied finch, or chaf- 
finch, Fringilla celebs. 

pea-flower (pé’flou’ér), n. 1. The blossom of 
any pea.—2. One of several West Indian legu- 
minous plants: Poitea multiflora, and spe- 
cies of Bradburya and Clitoria. See Clitoria, 
Vilmorinia, and butterfly-pea, and spurred but- 
terfly-pea (under pea-). 

peafowl (pé’foul), π. [= Icel. pafugl = Sw. 
pdfogel = Dan. paafugl, a peafowl; as pea? + 
fowl!.] A peacock or peahen; a bird of the 
genus Pavo, of which there are two if not three 


species. The common peafowl, P. cristatus, is a native 
of India, said to have been introduced into Europe by 
Alexander the Great, and now everywhere domesticated. 
The male, female, and young are respectively called pea- 
cock, peahen, and pea-chick. The peacock is one of the 





Peacock (Pavo cristatus). 


largest of the gallinaceous birds, and in full dress is the 
most magnificent of all birds. The gorgeous train which 
constitutes its chief ornament is often four feet long, and 
consists of an extraordinary mass of upper tail-coverts, 
not true tail-feathers, which latter the train overlies and 
far outreaches. These tail-coverts are elegantly formed 
of spray-like decomposed webs enlarged and recomposed 
at the end, and marked with glittering ocelli or “eyes.” 
This whole mass of plumage is capable of being erected 





peaget, Ά. 


peagle (pé’gl), n. 
pea-gooset, 7. 


vie, aa (pé’grén), η. 


pea-grit (pé’ grit), n. 


pea-gun (pé’gun), 4. 
peahen (pé’hen), n. 


peak! (pék), n. 


peak 


and spread in a vertical disk completing a semicircle, or 
more, of the most brilliant iridescent colors, chiefly green 
and gold. The tail-feathers proper and the primaries are 
chestnut ; the neck and breast are blue of a peculiarly rich 
tint called peacock-blue. The head is crested with a 
bunch of about twenty-four upright plumes. The length 
proper is about four feet, the train, when fully developed, 
measuring from two to four feet more. The peahen ismuch 
smaller and more plainly feathered, without the train. 
The peacock was sacred, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to Hera or Juno, but is now commonly regarded as the 
symbol of vainglory and as a bird of ill omen. The flesh 
is edible, like that of other gallinaceous birds. The cry 
is extremely loud and harsh. See Pavo, japanned ; also cut 


under κε ο) - Ind k 
eag, peak* (pég, pék), ». [Mass. Ind. pia 
fy ), shell money. | Among the North Wtivlean 
Indians, in colonial days, a sort of money con- 
sisting of beads made from the ends of shells, 
rubbed down and polished and strung into 
belts or necklaces, which were valued accord- 
ing to their length and the perfection of their 
workmanship. Black or purple peag was worth 

twice as much as white, length for length. 


Peak is of two sorts, or rather of two colors, for both are 
made of one shell, though of different parts ; one is a dark 
purple cylinder, and the other a white; they are both 
made in size and figure alike, and commonly much re- 
sembling the English bugles, but not so transparent nor 
so brittle. Beverley, Virginia, iii. YJ 46. 


Finding the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, he 
threw off, first his blanket, then his silver-laced coat and 
belt of peag, by which his enemies knew him to be Canon- 
chet, and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 371. 
Same as pedage. 

Without paying of any manner of imposition or dane 
money, peage tribute, or any other manner of tolle whatso. 
euer it be. . Foxe, Martyrs, p. 548. 

Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, and innumer- 
able other vexatious imposts. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., iii., an. 1070. 
Same as pagle. 
Same as peak-goose. 
What art thou, or what canst thou be, thou pea-goose, 
That dar’st give me the lie thus? thou mak’st me wonder. 
Beau. and Fl., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
A shade of green such 
as that of green or fresh peas. It is luminous 
but not very chromatic, not markedly yellow- 
ish nor bluish. 

She had hung it [the room] with some old-fashioned 
pea-green damask, that exhibited to advantage several 
copies of Spanish paintings by herself, for she was a skilful 
artist. Disraeli, Henrietta Temple, i. 2. 


Pisolite.— Pea-grit series, 
the name in England of a division of the Inferior Odlite. 
Same as pea-shooter. 
[ς -pea2 + henl.] The 
hen or female peafowl. 
pea-jacket (pé’jak’et), π. [ς “pea, pee, pie, 
py, rarely used alone (< MD. pie, D. pij, pije = 
LG. pije, pigge, pyke = Fries. pey, a coarse wool- 
en coat, = Sw. dial. paje, paja, a coat; supposed 
to be connected with Sw. dial. pait, pade, a coat, 
which affords a transition to AS. pdd=OS. péda 
= OHG. pheit, MHG. pheit, pfeit = Goth. paida, 
a coat), + jacket. The Dan. pijekkert, a pea- 
jacket,is from E.] A heavy coat, generally of 
pilot-cloth, worn by seamen in cold or stormy 
weather. 
[Also peake, peek, peke, pek ; 
a variant of piel, appar. through peked, a late 
ME. variant of piked. The Irish peac is from 
E.] 1. A projecting point; the end of any- 
thing that terminates in a point. 
And run your beard into a peak of twenty. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iii. 2. 
Specifically —(a) A projecting part of a head-covering; 
the leather vizor projecting in front of a cap. (6) The 


high sharp ridge-bone of the head of asetter-dog. Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. (c) Same as pee. 


2. A precipitous mountain; a mountain with 
steeply inclined sides, or one which is particu- 
larly conspicuous on account of its height above 
the adjacent region, or because more or less 
isolated. Those parts of the crest of a mountain-range 


which rise higher than other parts near them, especially 
if somewhat precipitous, are often called peaks. 


Towards the north-west corner, a promontory of a good 
height, backed by a comb-like range of peaks, rises at once 
from the water. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 376. 
3. Naut.: (a) The upper corner of a sail which 
is extended by a gaff; also, the extremity of the 
gaff. See cut under gaff. (b) The contracted 
part of a ship’s hold at the extremities, for- 
ward or aft. The peak forward is οα]]οᾶ the 
forepeak ; that aft, the after-peak. Also spelled 
peek. 

The ose tain shut him down in the fore peak, and would 
not give him anything to eat. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 44. 


oe pete ent a rope attached to the peak or outer 
end of a gaff, to haul it down by.— Peak-halyards, See 
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peak 
halyard.— Peak-purchase, a tackle on the standing part 
of the peak-halyard, for swaying the peak up.— Peak- 
tye, a tye used in some ships for hoisting the peak of a 
heavy gaff.— The Peak, a mountainous and picturesque 
region in Derbyshire, England, northwest of Castleton, It 
is nearly 2,000 feet above the sea-level. Also called the 
x High Peak. 


peak! (pék), v. [< peakl, n.] 1. intrans. To 
rise upward as a peak. 

Τη these Cottian Alpes which begin at the town Segusio 
there peaketh up a mightie high mount, that no man almost 
can passe over without danger. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus, p. 47. 

ΤΙ. trans. Naut., to raise (a gaff) more oblique- 
ly to the mast.— To peak the oars. See oar. 

peak? (pék),v.i. [Perhaps< peak1, with ref. to 
the sharpened features of a sick person.] 1. 
To look sickly; be or become emaciated. 
Weary se’nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 238. 
2+. To make a mean figure; sneak. 
peak*}, v.i. An obsolete spelling of peek?. 
peak4, n. See peag. 
peak-arch (pék’iirch), η. 
arch. [Rare.] 
peak-cleat (pék’klét), n. A cleat fastened to 
the side of a boat near the bottom, opposite 
each rowlock, with a hole in it large enough 
to receive the handle of an oar which is peaked. 
See to peak the oars, under oar}, 
peak-crest (pék’krest), η. A peaked or point- 
ed crest: distinguished among pigeon-fanciers 
from shell-crest. 
peaked! (pé’ked or pékt), a. [< peakl + -ed?.] 
Pointed; ending ina point: as, a peaked beard. 
peaked? (pé’ked or pékt), a. [< peak? + -ed?.] 
Having a sickly, thin, oremaciated appearance ; 
drawn: said of the face or the expression. 
The old Widdah Elderkin, she was jest about the poor- 


est, peakedest old body over to Sherburne, and went out 
to days’ works. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown Stories, p. 130. 


You're as pale and peaked as a charity-school girl. 
Julian Hawthorne, Dust, p. 373. 
peak-gooset,”. [Also reduced to pea-goose; ap- 
par. ς peak2 + goose.] Asilly fellow; aninny. 
If thou be thrall to none of these, 

Away, good peak-goose, away, John Cheese! 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 48. 
peaking (pé’king), a. [< peak? + -ing?.] 1. 
Sickly; pining.—2. Sneaking; mean-spirited. 
Hang handsomely, for shame! come, leave your praying, 


You peaking knave, and die like a good courtier. 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, iii. 2. 


I stole but a dirty pudding, last day, out of an alms 
basket, . . . and the peaking chitty-face page hit me in 
the teeth with it. Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, ii. 1. 

peakish! (pé’kish), a. [ς peak! + -ishl.] De- 
noting or belonging to peaks of hills; having 
peaks; situated on a peak; belonging to the 

district known as *‘The Peak.” [Rare.] 
From hence he getteth Goyt down from her peakish spring. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 107. 


Her skin as soft as Lemster wooll, 
As white as snow on peakish Hull, 
Or swanne that swims in Trent. 
Drayton, Shepherd’s Garland. -(Nares.) 


peakish? (pé’kish), a. [Early mod. E. pekyshe ; 
< peak2 -ishl.] 1. Having features that 
seem thin and sharp, as from sickness; peaked. 
[Collog.] —2+. Simple; rude; mean. 
The pekyshe parson’s brayne 
Could not reach nor attaine 


What the sentence mente. 
Skelton, Ware the Hawke. 
Once hunted he yntill the chace, 
Long fasting, and the heate 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 
Within a forrest great. 
Warner, Albion’s England, viii. 189. 
Peakrel (pék’rel), n. and a. [Also Peakril; < 
Peak (see def.) + -er-el, as in cockerel, pickerel, 


In arch., a pointed 


ete.] I, . Aninhabitant of the Peakin Derby- peanl, ». See pean. 


shire, England. [Local, Eng.] 


11. a. Of or pertaining to the Peak: as,a_ skin, fur: see pane?.] In her., 


Peakrel horse. 


peaky! (pé’ki), a. [< peakl + -y1.] Consisting ground sable, powdered with 
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During which tyme there was shot a wonderfull peale of 
gunnes out of the toure. Hall, Hen. VII., an. 21. 

What peals of laughter and impertinence shall we be 
exposed to! Addison, Fashions from France. 
2. Aset of bells tuned to one another; a chime 
or carillon; aring. Thenumberof bellsvaries widely ; 
they are usually arranged in diatonic order, so as to afford 
opportunity for playing melodies. See carillon, 1. 

If the Master for the time being shall neglect or forget 
to warn the Company, once within every fourteen days, for 
to ring a bisett sett [that is, an appointed] peale, he shall 
pay for his offence one shilling. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 290. 
This caused an universal joy, 
Sweet peals of bells did ring. 
The Seven Champions of Christendom (Child’s Ballads, I. 87). 
3. A musical phrase or figure played on a set of 
bells, properly a scale or part of a scale played 
up or down, but also applied to any melodic 
figure; a change.—In peal, in bell-ringing, in order, 
rhythmically and melodically: opposed to an indiscrimi- 
nate clanging and jangling. 
peal! (pél), v. [<peall, n.] 1. intrans. Το sound 
loudly; resound: as, the pedaling organ. 
Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle. 
Wordsworth, Power of Sound, i. 
A hundred bells began to peal. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 
II, trans. 1. To assail with noise. [Rare.] 
Nor was his ear less peal’d 
With noises loud and ruinous. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 920. 
2. To utter loudly and sonorously; cause to ring 
or sound; celebrate. 
The warrior’s name 
Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 
J. Barlow, Columbiad, viii. 140. 
All that night I heard the watchman peal 
The sliding season. Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
94. To stir or agitate. 
peal?t, v. [ME. pelen; by apheresis for apelen, 
appeal: see appeal, v.] To appeal. 
Yf he dose hom no rygt lele, 
To A baron of chekker thay mun hit pele. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 318. 
I pele to god, for he may here my mone, 
of the duresse which greuythe me so sore, 
and of pyte I pleyne me ferthere-more. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 78. 


peal?}, η. [ME. pele; by apheresis for apele: 
see appeal, π.] Appeal; plaint; accusation. 


For there that partye pursueth the pele is so huge 
That the kynge may do no mercy til bothe men acorde, 
And eyther haue equite. Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 302. 


Whech woman seyd to me that che sewyd neuen the 


pele. Paston Letters (1471), 111. 19. 
peal’, η. See peels. 
peal4t, v. t. An obsolete variant of piled. 


pealer, ». See peeler!, 

pealip (pé’lip), m. A catostomine fish, the split- 
mouth or hare-lipped sucker, Lagochila la- 
cera, of the streams of the western United 
States. 

pealite (pé’lit), m [After A. C. Peale, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey.] A variety of geyser- 
ite from the geysers of the Yellowstone region, 
containing 6 per cent. of water. 

peal-ringer (pél’ring’ér), π. One who rings a 
peal or chime of bells; a bell-ringer or change- 
ringer. 

peal-ringing (pél’ring’ing), ». The act, pro- 
cess, or result of ringing bells in a peal; bell- 
ringing; change-ringing. 

pea-maggot (pée’mag’ot),». The grub or larva 
of a tortricid moth, Semasia nebritana, which is 
destructive to pease, a common British species. 

pea-measle (pé’mé’zl), ». The Cysticercus pisi- 
formis, a measle or cysticercoid of some ani- 
mals, as the rabbit, being the scolex or hydatid 
form of Tenia serrata, a tapeworm of the dog. 

pea-moth (pé’méth), ». A European tortricid 
moth, whose larva feeds on pea-pods and is 
known as pea-maggot. =a 





pean? (pén), x. [OF. panne, a 


one of the furs, having the 


of peaks; resembling apeak; characterized by ermine spots or. Ree 


a peak or peaks. 
Hills with peaky tops engrail’d. 





pean, n. and v. 


See peen. 
peanut (pé’nut), η. 


1. One of 


Pean. 


Tennyson, Palace of Art. kthe edible fruits of Arachis hypogea.—2. The 


peaky? (pé’ki), a. [Also peeky, pecky; appar. < 
peak? + -y1.] 


decay: said of timber and trees. [U.8.] 


peal! (pel), η. [< ME. pele; prob. by aphere- 
sis ς ME. αρεῖ, a call in hunting-musie (also 


chimes ?),< OF. apel, appel, pl. appeaux, chimes, 
ς apeler, appeler, call upon, appeal: see appeal. 


Cf. peal2.| 1. Aloud sound, or a succession of 
loud sounds, as of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts 


of a multitude, etc. 


Showing the first symptoms of 


plant that bears these fruits, better known in 
England as groundnut. See Arachis. Alsocalled 
ground-pea, earthnut, Manila nut, jur-nut, goober, 
and pindar. 

peanut-digger (pé’nut-dig’ér), n. A harvest- 
ing-plow for raising from the ground peanut- 
vines with the pods attached. 

pea-ore (pé’or), x. The name given to a variety 
of brown hematite which occurs in nearly or 
quite spherical form, about the size of a pea. 





pearl 


pea-pheasant (pé’fez’ant), n. [< pea? + pheas- 
ant.| A peacock of the genus Polyplectron; a 
peacock-pheasant. See cut under Polyplectron. 

pea-pod (pé’pod),. 1. The pod or pericarp of 
the pea.— 2, A ‘‘double-ended” rowboat used 
by the lobster-fishermen of the coast of Maine. 
—Pea-pod argus, a rare British butterfly, Lampides 

ας betica. 

pear! (pir), Αα. [ς ME. pere,< AS. peru, pere 
= D. peer = MLG. LG. bere = OHG. pira, bira, 
MHG. bir, G. birne = Ieel. pera = Sw. pdron = 
Dan. pere = OF. (and F.) poire = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. pera, f., a pear, 6 L. pirum, neut., a pear, 
pirus, f., a pear-tree. Cf. pearl.] 1. The fruit 
of the pear-tree. 


And thanne the Prelate zevethe him sum maner Frute, 
to the nombre of 9, ina Platere of Sylver, with Peres or 
Apples or other manere Frute. Mandeville, Travels, p. 245. 


2. The tree Pyrus communis. The wild tree is 
common over temperate Europe and Asia. often scrubby, 
but under favorable conditions becoming, as under cul- 
ture, a handsome tree of good height, inclining to a py- 
ramidal form. Though close to the apple botanically, it 
differs in its more upright habit, smooth shining leaves, 
pure-white flowers with purple stamens, the granular tex- 
ture of the wild fruit, the juicy melting quality of the fine 
varieties, and the form of the pome, which tapers toward 
the base and has no depression aroundthe stem. The tree 
is long-lived, specimens existing which are two or three 
hundred years old. The pear was known in a number of 
varieties in the days of Pliny, butits excellenceis of much 
laterdate. Inrecenttimesit has received great attention, 
its culture being pushed with special zealin France. Itis 
a highly successful fruit in the United States. The varie- 
ties of pear are numbered by thousands, but only a few 
are reallyimportant. The Seckel is an American variety— 
the fruit small, but unsurpassed in quality. The Bartlett, 
known in Europe, where it originated, as Williams’s bon 
Chrétien, is also universally popular. Pomologists place 
some others, as the beurre d Anjou, as high as these or 
higher. Dwarf pears (that is, those grafted or budded on 
quince-stocks) are more convenient for gardens; standard 
pears (that is, those grafted or budded on seedling-pear 
stocks) are commonly more profitable. In some regions, 
as England and northern France, a liquor is made from 
the juice of the fruit. (See perryl.) Pear-wood has a 
compact fine grain, and is highly prized for cabinet- and 
mill-work, etc., and second only to boxwood for wood-en- 
graving and turnery. 


Of good pire com gode perus, 
Werse tre wers fruyt berus. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 37. 


3. A pear-shaped pearl, as for the pendant of 
an ear-ring. Jvelyn, Mundus Muliebris.—Gar- 
lic pear, a name of Cratzva gynandra and C. Tapia, small 
trees of tropical America. See Cratzva. [West Indies. ]— 
Grape-pear, an unusual name of the June-berry.— Pear- 
haw. See haw2,3.—Pear lemon. See lemon.— Pear- 
thorn. Same as pear-haw.— Prickly pear. See prickly- 
pear.—Snow or sno pear, a form of the common 
Bert, sometimes classed as Pyrus nivalis, found in mid- 
le and southern Europe. Its fruit becomes soft and 

edible under exposure to snow.—Swallow-pear, the 
wild service-tree, Pyrus torminalis, whose fruit, in con- 
trast with the choke-pear, may be swallowed. [Local or 
obsolete.]— Wild pear, a timber tree or shrub, Clethra 
tinifolia, of tropical South America: probably so called 
from resemblance in leaves and habit. [West Indies.]— 
Winter pear, a name given to any pear that keeps well 
until winter, or that ripens very late.— Wooden pear, a 
tree or shrub of the Australian genus Xylomelum, espe- 
cially X. pyriforme. The fruit is 2 or 3 inches long, thick 
and woody, narrowed above the middle, at length split- 
ting. (See also alligator-pear, anchovy-pear, choke-pear, 
hanging-pear.) 

pear’t, v. 7. An obsolete form of peer. 

pea-rake (pé’rak), n. An agricultural imple- 
ment especially designed for harvesting the 
field-pea. It combines a rake for gathering the 
vines together and on the rake-head a toothed 

ycutter which euts them off. 

pear-blight (pir’blit), m. A very destructive 
disease of the pear-tree. It is caused by a bac- 
terium, Bacillus (Micrococcus) amylovorus, and is spread 
chiefly by insects which carry the germs from flower to 
flower. It also gains entrance through the tips of shoots. 
In either case it spreads rapidly, killing the twigs and 
branches. The apple, quince, and plumare also attacked 
by it. See blight. 

pearcht, η. An obsolete spelling of perch! and 
perch2, 

pear-encrinite (par’en”kri-nit), π. An encri- 
nite or fossil crinoid of the genus Apiocrinus. 

pearie(par’i),”. [Dim. of pearl.] <A peg-top: 
so called from its resemblance to a pear. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

pea-rifle (pe’ri’fl), n. A rifle throwing a very 
small bullet, especially used by sharp-shooters 
before the introduction of conical balls. The 
range not being very great, the light ball answered its 
purpose, and the smallness of the bore allowed the metal 
of the barrel to be extremely thick—a supposed merit. 

peariform (pir’i-férm),a. [Improp. (accom. to 
pearl) for piriform, ς L. pirum, pear, + forma, 
shape.] Pear-shaped. 

pea-rise (pé’ris), . In her., a stalk of the pea- 
vine, leafed and blossomed and sometimes 


ypodded, used as a bearing. 


pearl (pérl), π. [< ME. perle (the alleged AS. 
*pearl, *perl, a pearl, rests on a dubious gloss 
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pearl 


“Conula, perl,” where enula is uncertain); = D. 
parel, paarl, peerle = MLG. parle, perle, perlin 
= OHG. perula, perala, perla, berala, beria, 
MHG. berle, G. perle = Icel. perla = Sw. perla 
= Dan. perle; = OF. perle, pelic, F. perle = Pr. 
Sp. perla = Pg. perola, perla =It. perla; < early 
ML. perula, perulus, perla, a pearl, prob. var. of 
pirula, a little pear, dim. of L. pirum, a pear: 
see pearl, Cf. Sp. perilla, a little pear, a pear- 
shaped ornament, Olt. perolo, a little button 
or tassel (Florio). Cf. purl?.] 1. A nacreous 
coneretion, or separate mass of nacre, of hard, 
smooth, lustrous texture, and a rounded, oval, 
pear-shaped, or irregular figure, secreted with- 
in the shells of various bivalve mollusks as a re- 
sult of the irritation caused by the presence of 
a foreign body, as agrain of sand, between the 
mantle andtheshell. The formation of a pearl is an 
abnormal or morbid process, comparable to that by which 
any foreign body, asa bullet, may become encysted in ani- 
mal tissues and so cease to cause further irritation. In 
the case of the mollusks which yield pearls, the deposition 
is of the same substance as the nacre which lines the 
shell, hence called mother-of-pearl, in successive layers 
upon the offending particle. Fine pearls have frequently 
been found in working the mother-of-pearl shell. Chemi- 
cally, pearls consist of calcium carbonate interstratified 
with animal substance, and are hence easily dissolved by 
acids or destroyed by heat. ‘The chief sources of the sup- 
ply of pearls are the pearl-oysters and pearl-mussels, 
Aviculidz and Unionidz, and foremost among the for- 
mer is the pearl-oyster of Indian seas, Meleagrina marga- 
ritifera. Pearls are generally of a satiny, silvery, or blu- 
ish-white color, but also pink, copper-colored, purple, yel- 
low, gray, smoky-brown, and black. ‘he finest white pearls 
are from Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, Thursday Island, and the 
western coast of Australia. The yellow are from Panama. 
The finest black and gray pearls are obtained in the Gulf 
of California, along the entire coast from Lower California 
to the lower part of Mexico. There are two distinct va- 
rieties of pink pearl: those from the common conch-shell, 
Strombus gigas, of the West Indies, and those from the 
unios or fresh mussels found in Scotland, Germany, 
France, and the United States (the finest being obtained 
principally from Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, ‘l‘exas, and 
Wisconsin), also from the small marine shell J'rigona 
pectonensis of Australia. Purple, light-blue, and black 
pearls are found in the common clam, Venus mercena- 
ria. The yellow color of Oriental pearls generally re- 
sults from the decomposition of the mollusks in which 
they are found. The value of a pearl depends entirely on 
its perfection of form (which must be either round, pear- 
shaped, or a perfect oval), on its luster or ‘‘ orient,” and 
on the purity of its color, a tint of yellow or gray detract- 
ing very much from the value. Pearls are sold by the 
pearl-grain, four grains equaling one carat. (See carat, n., 
4.) From 1880 to 1890 the demand for pearls and the ra- 
rity of their occurrence resulted in an advance in price of 
from 250 to 300 per cent., the larger pearls having advanced 
more, proportionally, than the smaller ones, Until about 
1865, pearls were generally valued as multiples of a grain. 
The value of a pearl larger than one grain was estimated 
by squaring its weight and multiplying this by the value 
of a one-grain pearl: thus, a two-grain and a five-grain 
pearl were worth respectively 4 and 25 times the value of 
8 one-grain pearl. 


Perles many, 
A man shold not finde nawhere more fine; 
Precyous rich were, of huge medicine. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 9.), 1. 4506. 


Hir steraps were of crystalle clere, 
And all with perelle ouer bygone. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 99). 


Infancy, pellucid as a pearl. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 125. 


2. Anything veny valuable; the choicest or 
best part; a jewel; the finest of its kind. 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s peazt, 


That speak my salutation in their minds. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 56. 


Ah, benedicite ! how he will mourn over the fall of such 
a pearl of knighthood | Scott, Old Mortality, xxxv. 


3. Something round and clear, as a drop of 
water or dew; any small granule or globule re- 
sembling a pearl; specifically, in phar., a small 
pill or pellet containing or consisting of some 
medicinal substance. 

Drinking super nagulum, a devise of drinking . . . 
which is, after aman hath turned up the bottom of the cup, 
to drop it on his nail and make a pearl with that is left; 
which if it slide and he cannot make stand on, by reason 
theres too much, he must drink again for his penance, 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse. 


But the fair blossom hangs the head, ... 
And those pearls of dew she wears 
Prove to be presaging tears. 
Milton, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 43. 


I have patients who carry pearls of the nitrite of amyl 
constantly with them, which they use to ward off impend- 
ing attacks. Medical News, L. 286. 
4. A white speck or film growing on the eye; 
cataract. 

A pearl in mine eye! I thank you for that; do you wish 
me blind? Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 
5. Mother-of-pearl; nacre: as, a pearl button. 
—6. A size of printing-type, about 15 lines to 
the inch, intermediate between the larger size 
agate and the smaller size diamond: it 1s equal 
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to 5 points, and is so distinguished in the new 
system of sizes. 


This line is printed in pearl. 


7. In her.: (a) A small ball argent, not only as 
a bearing but as part of a coronet. (b) The 
color white.—8. One of the bony tubercles 
which form a rough circle round the base of a 
deer’s antler, called collectively the bur. 


You will carry the horns back to London, .. . and you 
will discourse to your friends of the span, and the pearis 
of the antlers, and the crockets! 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxv. 


9. In entom., a name of many pyralid moths; 
any pearl-moth.—10. A fish, the prill or brill: 
perhaps so called from the light spots, other- 
wise probably a transposed form of prill. 
[Prov. Eng.]—11. Hccles., a name sometimes 
given to a particle of the consecrated wafer: 
still current in the Oriental Church.—12, A 
name given by gilders and manufacturers of 
jewelry to granules of metal produced by melt- 
ing it to extreme fluidity, and then pouring 


it into cold water. The stream in pouring should 
be so small, and the crucible held at such a distance 
from the water, that the metal will break up into fine 
drops (pearls) before reaching the water, which instantly 
cools them. The cooled granules are usually pear-shaped. 
The epithet granulated is more commonly applied in the 
United States to metals prepared in this way, as granu- 
lated copper, silver, zinc, etc., used in the preparation of 
jewelers’ alloys on account of their convenience in weigh- 
ing, and for other purposes— pure granulated zinc being 
much employed by chemists for generating pure hydrogen 
gas, as in Marsh’s test for arsenic, etc. 

13. In lace- and ribbon-making, one of the loops 
which form the outeredge. Also purl.—14. In 


decorative art. See purl.—Baroaque pearl. See ba- 
roque.— Blind pearls, irregular, lusterless, and valueless 
pearls, used for medicinal purposes in the East.— Epi- 
thelial pearls, small spheroidal masses of flattened epi- 
thelial scales, concentrically arranged, occurring in epi- 
theliomata. Also called bird’s-nest bodies and epidermic 
spheres.—Half pearls, pieces cut from pearls that are 
very irregular and have only one lustrous side or corner, 
which is slit off. They are extensively used in jewelry, and 
are much less expensive than whole pearls, but are very 
liable to become discolored if wet, as the layers of the 
pearl, being cut across, absorb the water, and any impuri- 
ties it may contain show through the layers.— Imitation, 
artificial, or false pearls are of two kinds, solid or mas- 
sive pearls and blown pearls. (See Lemaire pearl and Roman 
pearl.) The first are known as Venetian pearls, and are 
manufactured chiefly on the island of Murano, near Venice. 
They are made from small white or colored glass tubes, the 
desired hues being produced by the use of oxid of tin and 
other metals. Blown pearls consist of small globules of 
thin glass, coated on the inside with the so-called oriental- 
pearl essence, or essence d’orient. Their manufacture is 
attributed to Janin or Jalquin, who lived in Paris about 
1680, and who was the first to line hollow glass balls with 
this mixture, which he prepared with the scales of a small 
fish, the bleak, common in France and Germany, and mu- 
cilage. The mixture was first suggested by his observing 
the pearly luster of the scales that were detached from the 
fish when they rubbed against one another in a trough. 
The scales of 18,000 fish are required to make one pound 
of oriental-pearl essence.—Inner pearl, in lace-making, 
ornamental loops worked around the edge of an opening 
in lace, as distinguished from pearl, which is a loop on the 
outer edge.— Large pearl, in confectionery, the condition 
of clarified sugar-syrup when it has been boiled to such a 
consistency that, when a drop is taken between the finger 
and thumb, these may be separated to the greatest extent 
without breaking the connecting thread of syrup. In this 
condition the sugar forms a large drop, or ‘‘pearl,” if sus- 
pended from a rod.— Lemaire pear, an imitation pearl 
composed of a solid glass ball externally coated with a var- 
nish composed of oriental-pearl essence, white wax, alabas- 
ter, and parchment glue. A. Castellani, Gems.—Little 
pearl, in confectionery, the condition of clarified sugar- 
syrup when it has been boiled to such a consistency that, 
when a drop is taken between the finger and thumb, the 
finger and thumb may be as cap to nearly the full ex- 
tent without breaking the thread of syrup. Also called 
small_pearl.— Oriental-pearl essence. See essence.— 
Pearl millet. Same as cattail millet (which see, under 
millet).— Pearl onion. See onion.—Roman pearl, an 
imitation pearl made of a ball of alabaster or similar min- 
eral substance, upon which is spread pure white wax, which 
in its turn is coated with oriental-pearl essence.—Seed- 
pearls, very small pearls orslightly imperfect pearls which 
are usually drilled and secured by means of a horse-hair 
to mother-of-pearl or other light-colored material to be 
worn as ornaments. Large quantities are used in the 
Kast for medicinal purposes, in the composition of elec- 
tuaries supposed to possess stimulating and restorative 
qualities.— Small pearl. Same as little pearl.— Smoked 
pearl, mother-of-pearl having black or very dark veins 
or cloudings.— Virgin pearis, unpierced pearls of fine 
quality. 

pearl (pérl), v. [< pearl, n. Cf. purl2,v.] I, 
trans. 1. To adorn, set, or stud with pearls. 


By hir girdel hung a purs of lether, 
Tasseled with grene and perled with latoun, 
Chaucer, \iiller’s Tale, 1. 65. 


2. Tomake into a form, or to cause to assume 
an appearance, resembling that of pearls: as, 
to pearl barley (by rubbing off the pulp and 


grinding the berries to a rounded shape); to pearl-hen (pérl’hen), n. 


pearlin 


They {comfits] will be whiter and better if partly pearl- 
ed one day and finished the next. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 162. 


The [rice-cleaning] machinery is shown at work, and in- 
cludes the whole process of cleaning, brightening, and 
pearling the rice. Sct. Amer., Ν. 8., LVIL. 212. 

II. intrans. 1. Το resemble pearls. [Rare.] 


Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling floweres atweene. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1, 155. 
2. Totake a rounded form, as a drop of liquid: 
as, quicksilver pearls when dropped in small 
quantities.—3. To assume a resemblance to 
peat or the shape of pearls, as barley or com- 
8. 
Put some of the prepared comfits in the pan, but not too 
many at a time, as it is difficult toget them to pearl alike. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 162. 
pearlaceous (pér-la’shius), @. [Also perla- 
ceous ; < pearl + -aceous.] 1. Resembling pearls 
or mother-of-pearl; pearly; nacreous; marga- 
ritaceous.— 2. Dotted or flecked with white, as 
if pearled, as a bird’s plumage. 
pearlash (pérl’ash), x. Commercial carbonate 
of potash. See potash. 
pearl-barley (pérl’bir’li), n. [Appar. tr. of F. 
orge perlé, ‘pearled barley,’ which is appar. an 
accom. of orge pelé, ‘pilled barley’ (Cotgrave), 
i.e. peeled barley: see peell, pili2.] See barley!. 
pearl-bearing (pérl’ bar’ing), α. Producing 
pearls, as a pearl-mussel or pearl-oyster; mar- 
garitiferous. 
pearl-berry (pérl’ber’i), x. See Margyricarpus. 
pearl-bird (pérl’bérd),». 1. The guinea-fowl, 
Numida meleagris: so called from the pearla- 
ceous plumage. Also called pearl-hen. See cut 
under Numida.— 2, An African seansorial bar- 
bet of the genus Trachyphonus, as T. margarita- 
a ly called from the profusion of pearly-white 
spots. 
pearl-blue (pérl’blé), ». Pearly blue; clear 
pale blue, like the bloom on a plum. 
pearl-bush (pérl’bush), n. <A fine flowering 
shrub, Exochorda grandiflora, making, when 
grown, a dense bush 10 feet high and equally 
broad. 
pearl-disease (pérl’di-zéz”), 1η. 


(Tr. G. perl- 
sucht.| Tuberculosis in cattle. 


Also pearly 


disease. 

pearl-diver (pérl’di’vér), ». One who dives 
for pearl-oysters. 

peared (pérld), a. [ς ME. perled; < pearl + 


-ε.] 1. Set or adorned with pearls, or with 
anything resembling pearls. 

And many a pearled garnement 

Embrouded was ayein the daie. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., 1. 

Under the bowers 

Where the Ocean Powers 

Sit on their pearled thrones. 


2. Resembling pearls. Shelley, Arethusa, iv. 


Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 
P. Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, vii. 1. 
3. Having a border of or trimmed with pearl- 
edge.—4. Blotched. 

To whom are all kinds of diseases, infirmities, deformi- 
ties, pearled faces, palsies, dropsies, headaches, if not to 
drunkards? S. Ward, Sermons, p. 150. (Davies.) 

pearl-edge (pérl’ej), η. A narrow kind of 
thread edging to be sewed on lace; a narrow 
border on the side of some qualities of ribbon, 
formed by projecting loops of the threads of 
the weft. Compare picot. 

pearl-eye (pérl’1), π. Opacity of the crystal- 
line lens of the eye; cataract. 

pearl-eyed (pérl’id), a. Having a pearl-eye; 
afflicted with cataract. 

pearl-fishery (pérl’fish’ér-i), π. The occupa- 
tion or industry of fishing for pearls; the place 
where or the means by which pearls are fished 
for. 

pearl-fishing (pérl’fish’ing), π. Pearl-fishery. 

pearl-fruit (pérl’frét),n. See Margyricarpus. 

pearl-grain (pérl’gran), . A unit of measure- 
ment for pearls; a diamond-grain. See pearl, 
n., 1, and carat, n., 4. 

pearl-grass (pérl’gras), n. 1. An Old World 

ass, Melica nutans, affording some pasturage 

in woody places.— 2. Lriza maxima, and per- 
haps Arrhenatherum elatius. (Prov. Eng.] 

pearl-gray (pérl’gra),a.andz. I, a. Ofaclear 
οοο] pale-gray color, resembling that of the 

earl, 
‘ ΤΙ. ». A clear pale bluish-gray color. 
A pearl-bird. 


pearl comfits (by causing melted sugar to hard- pearlin, pearling? (pér’lin, -ling), ”. [Cf. Gael. 
en around the kernels, thus forming small pearluinn, Ir. peirlin, fine linen, cambric; ori- 


rounded pellets), 


gin uncertain.] Lace made of silk or other 
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thread. It also seems to have meant ‘fine linen pearl-purl (pérl’pérl), ». A cord used in em- pear-shell (par’shel), π.. A shell of the genus 


or cambric.’ J. Baillie. [Seotch.] 


“ What will you leave to your mother dear?”.. . 
“My velvet pall, and my pearlin gear.” 
The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 261). 


He’s awa to buy pearlings, 
Gin our lady ly in. 
Lambert Linkin (Child’s Ballads, III. 109). 


pearliness (pér’li-nes), π. The state of being 
pearly. 

pearling! (pér’ling), m. [Verbal n. of pearl, v.] 
1. The operation of taking off the hull or peri- 
carp of grain; the decortication of grain, as in 
preparing pearl-barley.—2. The act or indus- 
try of fishing for pearls; pearl-fishing.—3. In 
intaglio-enaraving, glass-cutting, and the like, 
the producing of incised ornaments resembling 
half-balls or other rounded forms. 

pearling?, π. See pearlin. 

pearling-mill (pér’ling-mil), n. In milling, 
a machine for preparing barley and other 





Pearling-mill. 


a, spout leading to machine; 4, door-spout to permit examina- 
tion of material; c, feeder; α, a, pulleys for transmitting motion to 
gears; ¢, pulley for driving peeing πάς Jy, section of pearling- 
stone; 6, section of perforated casing; %, gears for driving outside 
cylinder. 


grains by hulling and cleaning them: a pearler. 
In the form shown in the cut a stone revolving 
vertically at high speed is inclosed in a per- 
forated stone casing which revolves in the op- 
posite direction at aslow speed. Thegrain is 
placed in the hopper at the right, and all the 
operations of feeding it to the mill, grinding it 
for a fixed time, discharging it, and refilling 
it are automatic. The mill is inclosed in an 
outside casing not shown in the cut. 
pearl-lashing (pérl’lash’ing), n. Naut., the 
lashing which holds the jaws of the gaff. 
por aay (pérl’mi’ki), π. Same as marga- 
rite, 2. 
pearl-moss (pérl’més), n. Same as carrageen. 
pearl-moth (pérl’méth),. A pyralid moth of 
pearly appearance, as species of Botys or Mar- 
garitia. 
pearl-mussel (pérl’mus’1),”. A pearl-bearing 
bivalve mollusk of the family Unionidae, as Unio 
or Margaritana. See cut under Unio. 
pearl-nautilus (pérl’n4/ti-lus), x. The pearly 
nautilus (which see, under nautilus): distin- 
guished from paper-nautilus. 
pearl-opal (pérl’d’pal), n. Same as cacholong. 
pear-louse(pir’lous),. The flea-louse orjump- 
ing plant-louse of the pear, Psylla pyricola, an 
insect which infests the buds in Europe and 
America. See eut under Psylla. 
pearl-oyster (pérl’ois’tér), nm. A pearl-bear- 
ing bivalve mollusk of the family Aviculide, 
as Meleagrina margaritifera of Indian seas, and 
other species. See cut under Meleagrina. 
pearl-plant (pérl’plant),». The gromwell and 
corn-gromwell, Lithospermum officinale and L. 
arvense: so called on account of their hard 
shining nutlets. 
pearl-powder (pérl’pou’dér), π. 1. A cos- 
a intended to give the appearance of a fair 
skin. 

The simple young fellow, surveying the ballet from his 
stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, pearl- 
powder for native snows. 

Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, iv. 
2. A powder used as a flux in enameling, usu- 
ally one of the salts of bismuth. 


pearl-sago (pérl’sa’g5), n. 


pearl-shel 


broidery, usually of gold or gold-covered, re- 

sembling a small string of beads. It is used 

like passing, sewed to the foundation. 

Sago in the state 

of fine hard grains about the size of small pearls, 

which they somewhat resemble. 

1 (pérl’shel),n. A shell covered with 

a nacreous coating, or with mother-of-pearl. 

pearl-side, pearl-sides (pérl’sid, -sidz), n. <A 
fish, the ὃ eppey argentine, Maurolicus pen- 
nanti, having pearly spots on the sides. 

pearl-sinter (pérl’sin’tér), π. Same as fiorite. 

pearl-skipper (pérl’skip’ér),. A British hes- 
perian butterfly, Pamphila comma. 

pearl-spar (pérl’spar), n. A variety of dolo- 
mite: so called because of its pearly luster. 

pearl-stitch (pérl’stich),n. Same as pearl, 13. 

pearlstone (pérl’ston), ». Same as perlite. 

pearl-tea (pérl’té), η. Same as gunpowder tea 
(which see, under gunpowder). 

pearl-tie (pérl’ti), η. In lace-making, a bride 
or bar, more especially when decorated with 
picots. 

pearl-tumor (pérl’ta’mor), n. 1. A soft white 
spheroidal mass of flat epithelioid cells of silky 
luster sometimes developing in the pia mater, 
and more rarely within the brain.— 2, A some- 
what similar growth found in the middle ear, 
Also called cholesteatoma, pearly tumor, and se- 
baceous tumor.—8. A tuberculous nodule in 
cattle. 

pearlweed (pérl’wéd), n. 

pearl-white (pérl’hwit), ». 1. A substance 
prepared from the scales of the bleak, Alburnus 
alburnus, and of various cyprinoid and elupeoid 
fishes, used in making artificial pearls and for 
other purposes. See imitation pearls, under 
pearl, and oriental-pearl essence, under essence. 
—2. A cosmetic of various composition, usu- 
ally a basic nitrate or ehlorid of bismuth. 

pearl-winning (pérl’win’ing),». Pearl-fishing. 

pearlwort (pérl’wért), ». Any plant of the 
genus Sagina, which consists of small matted or 
tufted herbs of both hemispheres, with thread- 
like or awl-shaped leaves, and minute flowers. 
These plants were once regarded as a remedy for 


ythe eye-disease called pearl. Also pearlweed. 


pearly (pér’li), a. [< pearl + -y1.] 1. Re- 
sembling a pearl in size, shape, texture, or 
color; pearlaceous. 
"Tis sweet the blushing morn to view, 
And plains adorn’d with pearly dew. Dryden. 
2. Resembling mother-of-pearl; nacreous; mar- 
garitaceous.— 3. Producing, containing, or 
abounding in pearls; margaritiferous; pearl- 
bearing.— 4, Dotted, flecked, or spangled as if 
with pearls; pearled.—5. Clear; pure; glit- 
tering; translucent or transparent, as a color: 
as, pearly white.—6. In the technique of the 
pianoforte, noting a touch that produces a clear, 
round, sweet tone, or noting a tone thus char- 
acterized.— Pearly ark, a bivalve of the family Nucu- 
lid#; a nutshell.—Pearly bodies. Same as epithelial 
pearls (which see, under pearl).— Pearly gaper, a bivalve 
of the family Pholadomyidz.— Pearly nautilus. See 
nautilus.— Pearly tubercle, in pathol., same as grutum. 
— Pearly tumor. Same as peari-tumor, 2. 
pearmain (par’man), ». [Early mod. E. also 
et habeas oy (simulating pearl); earlier permain, 
ME. permayn, perman, also in comp. parment-, 
ς OF. permain, parmain, permein, pormain, a 
kind of pear; ‘‘poire de permain, the permain 
pear”; ef. ** poire ὰ main, a kind of great pear, 
which weighs almost a pound” (Cotgrave); ap- 
par. ς L. permagnus, very large, neut. permag- 
num, a very large thing, < per-, very, + magnus, 
great, large: see per- and main2.] A name of 
several excellent varieties of apple. 
The peare-maine, which to France long ere to us was 
knowne, Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 675. 
pearmonger (pair’mung’gér), n. A dealer in 
pears. 
Pert as a pear-monger I’d be 
If Molly were but kind, 
Gay, New Soug of New Similes. 
pea-roe (pé’rd), π. Same as pea-spawn. 
pearsel}, 0. An obsolete form of pierce. 
pearse7t, v. t. An obsolete form of parsel. 
pearsert, ”. An obsolete form of piercer. 
pearse-treet, η. An obsolete form of peach- 
tree. Minsheu. 

pear-shaped (par’shapt),a. Shaped like a pear; 
pointed or peaked above and ovate beneath; 
specifically, in bot., obovoid or obconical with 
more tapering base; pyriform.— pear-shaped 
helmet, a form of morion without a comb, and having 


the crown or body nearly conical but with a curved out- 
line. See comb-cap, morion1, and cabasset. 


peasantry (pez’ant-ri), n. 


Pyrula or family Pyrulidez ; a fig-shell. 
pear-slug (par’slug), ». The slimy larva of 
Lriocampoides limacina, a saw-fly of the family 
Tenthredinidz, which lays its eggs in the leaves 
of the pear and ree 
peart (pert), a. [A dial. form of perf1.] Lively; 
smart; chipper; feeling well; in good spirits. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. §.] 
Godinette, a pretty peart lasse, a loving or lovely girl. 
Cotgrave. 
Give your play-gull a stoole, and my lady her foole, 
And her usher potatoes and marrow; 
But your poet were he dead, set a pot on his head, 
And he rises as peart as a sparrow. 
Brit. Bibl., ii. 167. (Hallivell.) 
Quick she had always been, and peart (as we say on Ex- 
moor), and gifted with a leap of thought too swift for me 
to follow. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xiv. 


peartly (pért’li), adv. In a peart manner. 
Then, as a nimble squirrill from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filberd food, 
Sits peartly on a bough his browne nuts cracking. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, p. 135. (Halliwell.) 
pear-tree (par’tré),n. [ς ME. peretree (= Sw. 
pdrontrad = Dan. peretre); < pear + tree.] The 
tree that produces the pear. 
The peretree plannte is sette in places cold 
Atte ffeveryere, and there as is a warmer ayer 
In Novemb’r. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 
pear-withe (par’with), n. A shrubby climbing 
plant, Tanecium Jaroba, of the family Bigno- 
niacee, native to tropical South America, hav- 


Same as pearlwort. * ing & fruit like α ealabash, but smaller. 


peasant (pez’ant), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also pesant, ς ME. pesant, peysan, < OF. pai- 
sant, paissani, prop. paisan, F. paysan = Sp. 
paisano = It. paesano; with suffix -an, ς OF. 
pais, pays, F. pays = Pr. paes, pais, pays = 
Sp. pais = It. paese, country, ς ML. *pagense, 
neut. of pagensis, < pagus, a district: see pa- 
gan.) 1. n. 1. A person of inferior rank or con- 
dition living in the country or in a rural vil- 
lage, and usually engaged in agricultural la- 
bor; a rustic; a countryman. Α peasant may or 
may not be the proprietor of the land which he culti- 
vates ; in Great Britain he is distinguished from a farmer 
as having less property, education, or culture, or inferior 
social position: but the word is very vague. The French 
peasant (paysan) and the German peasant (bauer) were 
until recently greatly restricted in their civil and political 
rights. The word is not used in the United States, where 
there is no comparatively stable body of agricultural la- 
borers corresponding to the European peasantry. 


And the nexte mornynge whane they wente on londe they 
herde of the peysans and suche as they mette that alle thre 
Galeys were rejecte and recoyled bakke by the sayde tem- 
pest. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 64. 

I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood-for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 74. 


οἱ. A clown; a rude fellow; a servant. 


I did obey; and sent my peasant home for certain 
ducats ; he with none return’d. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 


Peasant jewelry, jewelry of the simple and traditional 
character worn by the peasantry in some parts of Europe, 
usually of thin gold and set with inexpensive stones, as 
garnets, rough pearls, and thelike. This jewelry is often 
spirited and truly decorative in design, and has been much 
studied and collected of late years.— Peasant pottery, 
pottery of simple make and decoration produced among 
the peasantry of any country for their own use. That of 
central Italy has attracted great attention, and the pottery 
of South America and also of Mexico is of this character.— 
Peasant proprietary, 2 body of peasant proprietors, or 
that economic or land theory which favors the parceling 
out of the land among peasant proprietors.— Peasant 
proprietor, a peasant who owns a small farm and works 
it himself.— Peasant waist, a particular kind of waist or 
body to a dress, made after the fashion of some peasants’ 
costume, especially the Swiss.— Peasants’ war, in Ger- 
man hist., a rebellion which broke out in 1524, chiefly 
among the peasants and in southern Germany. It was 
characterized by great atrocities on both sides, and was 
suppressed in 1525, 

II. a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, peasants; rustic; rural: often used as an 
epithet of reproach. 

Their peasant limbs. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 80. 


O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 576, 
peasantly (pez’ant-li), a. [ς peasant + -ly1.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of peasants; of 
a peasant; peasant-like. 
Coteret: m. A faggot made of great sticks or cloven 


wood; also, a kind of peasantly weapon, used in old time. 
Cotgrave. 


He is not esteem’d to deserve the name of a compleat 
Architect, an excellent Painter, or the like, that beares not 
a generous mind, above the peasantly regard of wages and 
hire. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


[ς peasant + -ry.] © 
1. Peasants collectively; a body of peasants. 





peasantry 


asantsy, their country’s pride, 
estroy’d, can never be supplied. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 55. 
2]. Rusticity; coarseness. 
Asagentleman, you could never have descended to such 
peasantry of language. 
Butler, Remains (Thyer’s ed.), p. 332. (Latham.) 
peascod, π. See peasecod. 
pease! (péz), n.; pl. pease, formerly peasen, pea- 
son. [< ME. pese, pyse, pl. pesen, peson, pesyn, 
also peses (and, with loss of the plural suffix, 
pese, to which, ropetied as a plural, is due the 
mod. E. form peal), ς AS. pise, piose, pl. pisan, 
pysan, pyosan = OF. peis, pois, F. pois = Olt. 
*piso, It. dim. ος i pisum, a pea, = Gr. 
πίσος, also πίσον, a pea.] 14. A pea. See peal. 
Sum tyme it happenethe that men fynden summe as 


grete as a pese, and summe lasse ; and thei ben als harde as 
tho of Ynde. Mandeville, Travels, p. 158. 


Not unlike unto the unskilfull painter, who having 
drawn the twinnes of Hippocrates (who were as like as 
one pease is to another)... 
Lyly, Euphues and his England. 


Lenticula is a poultz [pulse] called chittes, whiche ... 
I translate peason. 
. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 101, margin. 
2. Peas collectively. For the distinction be- 
tween peas and pease, see peal. 

Hit most be a cnect, a crouned wyght 


That knowth that quaysy [sickness] from ben & pese. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 215. 


Al kyndes of pulse, as beanes, peason, fytches, tares, and 
suche other, are e twyse in the yeare [in Hispaniola]. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 73). 
3. A small size of coal: same as pea-coal. fk. 
Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 268. 
pease’ (péz), v. t. Same as peace. 
Send it her, that may her harte pease. 
Court of Love, 1. 397. 


For the peasynge of the saied quarrelles and debates. 
Hall, Henry VI., an. 4. 
peasebolt} (péz’ bolt), m. Pease- or pulse-straw. 
Davies. 
With straw-wisp and pease-bolt, with fern and the brake, 


For sparing of fuel, some brew and do bake. 
Tusser, October’s Husbandry, st. 38. 


peasecod, peascod (péz’kod),. [Formerly also 
pescod; < ME. pesecodde, pescodde ; < peasel + 
cod1,] The legume or pericarp of the pea; a 
pea-pod. Peasecods were much used in rural England 
nly means of divination in affairs of the heart. Also pea- 
cod. 


Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough fora 
boy; as asquash is before ’tis a peascod, or a codling when 
*tis almost an apple. Shak., T. N., i. 5. 167. 


Were women as little as they are good, 
A pescod would make them a gown and a hood. 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 


The pea that may be extracted from a ripe peascod is a 
living body, in which, however, the vital activities are, 
for the time, almost quiescent. 

Huzaley, Physiography, p. 220. 
peasecod-belliedt (péz’kod-bel’id), a. Having 
the lower part project- 
ing and stiffly quilted 
and bombasted: said 
of the doublet fashion- 
able at the close of the 
sixteenth century. The 
lower point sometimes pro- 
jected so far as to cover the 
sword-belt in front. Com- 
pare belly-doublet and pease- 
cod-cutrass. 


peasecod-cuirasst 

(péz’kod-kweé-ras”), n. 
A euirass having a 
form similar to that of 
the peasecod-bellied 
doublet, introduced 
about the time of 


Henry Ill. of France. Eh a: 
Breastplates of rae seen - \ ¥ 
were worn until the change eet 

of costume caused by the Peasecod-bellied Doublet. 
active prosecution of the religious wars, when these fantas- 
tic forms gave way to others, plainer and more practical. 


peasecod-doublet (péz’kod-dub“let), π. A 
peasecod-bellied doublet. See peasecod-bellied. 
pease-crow (péz’kro),. The common tern or 
sea-swallow. [Local, British.] 
pease-hook (péz’huk), n. An instrument for 
cutting peas. Davies. 
They are now lost, or converted to other uses, even lit- 
erally to plough-shares and peas-hooks. 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, IT. 203. 
pease-meal (péz’mél), η. A flour made from 
ease. In founding it is sometimes used for facing molds 
or brasswork, and also in place of strong sand to give 
tenacity to weak sand, — a : 
pease-porridge (péz’por’ij), n. A porridge 
made of pease-meal. 


A bold 
When once 
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pease-pudding (péz’pud’ing), π. Pease-por- 
nor cooked in a bag or mold and made very 
stiff. 
pease-soup (péz’sép), Λ. Same as pea-soup. 
peaseweep (péz’ wep), ». [Imitative.] 1. Same 
as pewit, (0). [Local, Eng.] 
Pease weep, pease weep, 
Harry my nest and gar me greet. 
2. The green finch, Ligurinus chloris. 
pai-Altall (p3’aliel), n. Same as peasecod. 
pea-sheller (pé’shel’ér), η. 
taking peas from their pods. 
pea-shooter (pé’shé’tér), n. A toy or contri- 
vance consisting of a small tube through which 
peas or pellets may be blown. 
“What do they do with the pea-shooters?” inquires 
Tom. “Do wi’ ’em! why, peppers every one’s faces as we 
comes near, ’cept the young gals, and breaks windows wi’ 


them too, some on ’em shoots so hard.” 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. iv. 


Peaslee’s operation. See operation. 

peasont,”. An obsolete plural of pease. 

pea-soup (pée’sdp), η. A soup made chiefly of 
peas. 

pea-spawn (pé’span), n. See spawn. 

peastone (pe’stén), n. Same as pisolite. 

peasy (pé’zi),n. [< peasel + -yl.] Lead ore in 
small grains about the size of peas. [North. 


Eng. | 
peat! (pét), π. [ς ME. *pete (ML. AL. peta), 


peat. Cf. beat, sod, < beet?, v., mend (a fire, 
οίο.). Cf. purse, var. of burse.] 1. Partly de- 
composed vegetable matter, produced under 
various conditions of climate and topography, 
and of considerable importance in certain re- 
gious as fuel. Peat occurs in many countries and in 


ifferent latitudes, but always either in swampy local- 
ities or in damp and foggy regions. It is formed of vege- 
table matter undergoing decay, and in some respects it is 
the modern representative of the coal of the earlier geo- 
logical epochs, and its formation illustrates the conditions 
under which coal has originated. Peat is abundant in 
northern Europe, and particularly so in Ireland, where it 
is perhaps of greater importance as fuel than in any other 
country. It occurs in India, especiallyin the Neilgherry 
hills and in Bengal; also in various parts of the United 
States, and there are in the latter country regions (es- 
pecially in New England) where it is occasionally used as 
fuel. The vegetation of which peat is made up in the va- 
rious countries where it occurs is quite different, and oc- 
casionally the number of species which have taken part in 
its formation is large. The genus Sphagnum is an im- 
portant element in much of the European peat. The peat 
of Bengal, on the other hand, is said to be formed almost 
exclusively from one plant, a species of wild rice. The 
peat of New England is made up of a considerable 
variety of aquatic plants. Peat is very spongy, and con- 
tains a large amount of water near the surface ; the deeper 
down it is taken, the more compact itis. A great variety 
of processes for compressing and hot-drying it have been 
invented and put in use in different parts of the world. 


2. A small block of peat-bog or -moss, resem- 
bling an ordinary brick in shape, cut and dried 
for fuel. 

There other with there spades the peats are squaring 


Old rime, 


A contrivance for 


peat-moor (pét’mor), n. 


peat-moss (pét’mds), η. 


pea-tree (pé’tré), n. 


peat-reek (pét’rék), ». 


peba 


or by admixture of other substances, as coal- 
dust, tar, etc. These machines are, in general, grind- 
ers and pressers, which pulp the material in order to ren- 
der it homogeneous, and then compress it into blocks of 
convenient form. 

or Same as peat-moss. 
In the United States such deposits are called 
swamps or bogs. See peat! and peat-moss. 


Peat is very largely dug in the moorlands of Somerset- 
shire, near Edington and Shapwick, between Glastonbury 
and Highbridge. Some of these beds have been worked 
for fuel from the time of the Romans, and probably earlier, 
while others are of morerecent formation. The peat moors 
or ‘‘turbary lands” have an irregular distribution; and 
the peat, which in places is 14 or 15 feet thick, is due large- 
ly to the growth of the common sedge (Carex), whence 
Sedgemoor derives its name. 

Woodward, Geol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 526. 


61 1. Moss entering into 
the composition of or producing peat; moss 
of the genus Sphagnum.—2. A peat-bog or 
“swamp: a name frequently given in Great 
Britain to those accumulations of peaty matter 
which in the United States are commonly 
known as peat-bogs. 

Peat mosses cover many thousand square miles of Europe 
and North America, About one seventh of Ireland is cov- 
ered with bogs, that of Allen alone comprising 238,500 
acres, with an average depth of 25 feet. 

A. Geikie, Text Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 444. 


1. Any plant of the legu- 

minous genus Caragand.. The Chinese pea-tree is 

C. Chamlagu, alow or spreading shrub occasionally planted 

for ornament. ‘The Siberian pea-tree is C. arborescens, a 

shrub or low tree. Its seeds are fed to fowls and are of 

some culinary use; its leaves yielda blue dye. It issome- 
times planted for ornament. 

2. A shrub of either of the genera Sesban and 

Agati. Agati grandiflora, sometimes specified as West 

Indian pea-tree, is an East Indian shrub naturalized in 

Florida and some of the West Indies, having white or red 

flowers 3 or 4 inches long. Swamp pea-tree, the fuller 

name of plants of this genus, is applied somewhat particu- 
larly to Sesban occidentale. 

The smoke of peat.— 
Peat-reek flavor, a special flavor communicated to 
whisky which is distilled with peat used as fuel. This fla- 
vor is frequently simulated by adding alittle creosote to 
the whisky. [Scotch.] 

peat-soil (pét’soil), π. A soil mixed with peat; 
the soil of a peat-moss or -bog that has been re- 
claimed for agricultural purposes. 

peat-spade (pét’spad), n. A spade having a 
wing set at right angles to its blade, for con- 
venience in cutting blocks of peat from a bank. 

peaty (pa’ti), a. [< peail + -yl.] Resembling 
peat; abounding in peat; composed of peat. 


Peaucellier cell. See cell. 
peau d’orange (p6 do-ronzh’). [F., lit. ‘orange- 


skin’: peau, skin; d’ for de, of; orange, orange. | 
In ceram., a decoration consisting in a slight 
roughening of the surface with bosses resem- 
bling those of the skin of an orange. 


out. Peavey (pe’vi),”. [Named from the inventor. ] 


Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 143. A lumberman’s cant-hook having a strong spike 


Carbonized peat. Same as peat-charcoal.—_Meadow- 
land peat, peat composed of decayed coarse grass mingled 
with soft subsoil. 


peat?}, n.anda. An obsolete variant of peti. 
peat-bed (pét’bed), η. Same as peat-bog and 
peat-moss, 2. 

The Torbay Submerged Forest comprises peat-beds that 
have yielded Roman remains, and these beds rest on clay or 
estuarine mud which contains relics of the Bronze period. 

Woodward, Geol, of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 525. 
peat-bog (pét’bog), nm. The common name in 
the United States for accumulations of peat: 
in Great Britain (except in Ireland), the terms 
peat-moss and peat-moor are more generally 
used. 
peat-charcoal (pét’ chiir’k61l), π. Chareoalmade 
by carbonizing peat. This is done in various ways, 
as in piles, open kilns, pits, and ovens. Peat-charcoal has 
been much experimented with, and used in metallurgical 
operations to some extent for fully three hundred years. 
The carbonization of ordinary air-dried peat produces a 
very friable charcoal, and the denser the peat is made, by 


νο ἁμμάμ or in other ways, the better the article pro- 
uced, 


In France peat-charcoal, under the name of Charbon roux, 

αν much used for making gunpowder. Ure, Dict., III. 527. 

peat-coal (pét’k6l), n. A soft lignite, of earthy 
character. 

peat-coke (pét’k6k), η. A name sometimes, 
but incorrectly, given to peat-chareoal. 

peat-cutter (pét’kut/ér), ». A form of paring- 
plow for cutting peat from the bog. 

peat-gas (pét’gas), π. Gas made by the distil- 
lation of peat. 

peat-hagg (pét’hag), η. A pit whence peat has 
been dug. [Scotch.] 

peat-machine (pét’ma-shén”), π. A machine, 
similar in principle to the brick-machine, for 
preparing peat for fuel, either without addition 


at the end. 
pea-vine (pé’vin), π. 1. Any climbing pea- 
plant, generally the common pea.— 2. Specifi- 
cally —(a) A plant of the genus Falcata. See 
hog-peanut. [U.8.] (b) Vicia Americana, a 
species common throughout the United States, 
with from four to eight pairs of leafiets, and 
purplish flowers a few in a cluster. 
pea-weevil (pé’wé’vl), π. A kind of beetle, 
Bruchus pisi, which infests peas. It is an indige- 
nous North Ameri- 
can insect, which 
probably fed on 
some other legume 
before the cultivat- 
ed pea was intro- 
duced; ithas spread 
to Europe, and is 
now found in Great 
Britain and along 
the Mediterranean. 
The egg is laid on 
the outside of the 
od, and the newly 
iakthed larva bur- 
rows into the near- 
est pea, in which it 
feeds and grows to 
full size. Before 
transforming to the 
pupa it provides for 
its exit by cutting a 
round hole through 
all but the outer 
membrane of the 
pea. The beetle does 
not issue until the 
following spring. See Bruchus. Also called pea-beetle, 
pea-bug, and pea-chafer. 








Pea-weevil (Bruchus pisz). 
a, beetle, side view; 4, larva; c, pupa. 
(Small figures indicate natural sizes.) 


peazet, ”. An obsolete form of poise. Spenser. 


peba (pé’bia), n. [Tupi tatu-peba, < tatu, arma- 
dillo, + apeba, low.} A kind of armadillo, 
Dasypus peba ; also, the seven- or nine-banded 











Peba, or Texan Armadillo (7atusia novemcincta). 


armadillo, Tatusia septemcincta or novemcincta, 
The true peba is South American. 

pebble (peb’l), η. [Formerly also peeble, pib- 
ble; ς ME. *pibble, *pibbil (in pibblestone, pib- 
bilston), pobble, < AS. *papol, *popel, in papol- 
sidan, popel-stan, a pebble-stone. Origin un- 
known; hardly borrowed, as Skeat suggests, 
from L. papula, a pustule, papilla, a pustule, 
nipple (see papula, papilla). An Icel. *pdpull, 
a ball, is cited, but not found.] 1. A small 
rounded stone. The term is usually applied to stones 
worn and rounded by the action of water. Pebbles are 
less in size than cobbles; and ordinary gravels are chiefly 
made up of sand, the grains of which pass by impercep- 
tible gradations of size into pebbles, with which are fre- 


quently intermixed more or less of rounded fragments 
large enough to be called cobbles. 


My fords with pebbles, clear as orient pearls, are strow’d. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 270. 


The market-place and streetes, some whereof are deli- 
ciously planted with limes, are ample and straite, so well 
paved w'. a kind of pibble that I have not seen a neater 
towne in France. Evelyn, Diary, April 21, 1644, 


I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles, 

Tennyson, The Brook. 
2. In jewelry, anagate. Scotch agates are com- 
monly known as Scotch pebbles.—38, A trans- 
parent and colorless rock-crystal used as a sub- 
stitute for glass in spectacles, or a fine kind of 

glass so used.— 4. Pebble-leather. 
The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 


and it is strictly known as the ‘‘ colored pebble,” 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 500. 


5. A large size of gunpowder; pebble-powder. 


Large cannon powder, such as pebble, . . . ἵδ. . . en- 
closed in cases. Encyce. Brit., ΧΙ. 328. 
6. One of several different pyralid, tortricid, 
and bombycid moths: an English collectors’ 
name. The garden pebble is Botys forjicalis ; the check- 
ered pebble, Teras contaminana. The bombycid pebbles 
of the genus Notodonta are also called prominents and 
toothbacks.— Brazilian pebble, tian pebble, etc. 
See the adjectives.— Mocha Ree e, Same as Mocha 


stone (which see, under stone).— Variegated pebble. See 
pebbleware, 


pebble (peb’l), v.; pret. and pp. pebbled, ppr. 
pebbling. [ς pebble, π.] 1. intrans. To assume 
a prominent grain, or a rough or ribbed ap- 
pearance, as leather when treated by the pro- 
cess called pebbling. 
Tn currying it will “set out,” pebble, ‘‘stone out,” “ glass 
in black and paste.” C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 454. 
II. trans. To prepare, as leather, so as to 
cause the grain to become prominent and to 
presenta roughened or ribbed appearance. See 
pebbling. 
pebbled (peb’ld), a. [< pebble + -ed2.] Abound- 
ing with pebbles; pebbly. 
And the blithe brook that strolls along 


Its pebbled bed with summer song. 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 2. 


pebble-dashing (peb’l-dash’ing), π. In bwild- 
ing, maortar in which pebbles are incorporated. 
pebble-leather (peb’l-lerH’ér), ». Leather pre- 
pared so as to show a rough or ribbed grain; 
pebbled leather. 
pebble-paving (peb’l-pa’ ving), n. A pavement 
laid with pebbles, or water-worn stones. 
pebble-powder (peb’l-pou’dér), n. A gunpow- 
der prepared in cubes or prisms, sometimes as 
large as twoinchesonaside. Itis slow-burning. 
Also called cube-powder and prismatic powder. 
pebble-stone (peb’l-stén), n. [< ME. pibble- 
stone, pibbilston, < AS. papolstin: see pebble.] 
A pebble. 
With gravel, or with litel pibble stonys, 
Unto the mydwarde fild ayeme this forgh [furrow]. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. B. T. 8.), p. 150. 


The Duke of Gloucester’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble stones. 
ο Shak., 1 Hen, ΥΙ., iii, 1. 80. 


pebbleware (peb‘l-war), π. A variety of Wedg- 
wood ware in which different colored clays are 


intermingled in the body of the paste. According 


to the colors, the ware is known as agate, Egyptian pebble, 
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granite, green jasper, gray granite, lapis lazuli, porphyry, 
red porphyry, serpentine, variegated pebble, veined gran- 
ite, or verd-antique. Meteyard, Wedgwood Handbook.— 
Variegated pebbleware, the name given by Josiah 
Wedgwood in 1770 to pebbleware presenting ‘‘ colors and 
veins”: it thus seems to have been given to those veined 
or spotted wares which were not otherwise specially des- 


ignated. 
pebbling (peb’ling), η. [Verbal n. of pebbie, 
v.] In leather-manuf., a special kind of grain- 


ing, in which an artificially roughened or in- 
dented surface on the grain side of leather is 
produced by working upon that side with a 
roller having a pattern which is the reverse of 


the pattern to be impressed on the leather. The 
term is properly restricted to the act of producing an ir- 
regular pattern, such as would be produced by pressing 
irregularly distributed minute pebbles upon the leather: 
whence the name. A pattern consisting of straight or 
approximately straight lines is called a straight.grained 
pattern, and the leather would be called straight-grained. 
The term graining includes pebbling, which is but a spe- 
cial kind of graining, of which glassing or glazing is still 
another variety. 


pebbling-machine (peb’ling-ma-shén”), η. In 
leather-manuf., a machine resembling a polish- 
ing-machine in its construction, used to per- 


form the special work called pebbling. The peb- 
bling is done by a roller having on its surface the pattern, 
in reverse, which it is desired to impart tothe grain of the 
leather. The roller is pivoted to elastic bearings at the 
lower end of a swinging arm, and is antagonized by a 
table curved to correspond to the arc through which the 
roller acts, The leather is supported by the table while 
subjected to the action of the roller. The imparting of 
a pattern in imitation of more costly leather is strictly a 
variety of graining, though often called pebbling. Since 
the machine used for glassing, glazing, or polishing is 
transfurmed into a pebbling-machine by a change in the 
roller only, the machine is variously and indifferently 
called polishing-, glassing-, graining-, or pebbling-machine. 
Pauley (peb’li), a. [< pebble + -y1.] Full of 
pebbles; abounding with small roundish stones. 


Slow stream, or pebbly spring. Coleridge. 


Our keel grated the pebbiy barrier of a narrow valley, 
where the land road was resumed. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 345. 


pebrine (peb’rin),. [ς F. pébrine (see def.).] 
An epizoétic and zymotie disease of the silk- 
worm of commerce, evidenced outwardly by 
dwindling and inequality in size, and by black 
spots like burns. Inside, the body is filled with mi- 
nute ovoid corpuscles (Microsporidiz), upon the presence 
and multiplication of which the disease depends. Peb- 
rine is both contagious and infectious. The Pasteur 
system of selection consists in the microscopic examina- 
tion of the moth after egg-laying, and the rejection of eggs 
laid by those found to be diseased. The microbe which 
causes pebrine was named by Lebert Panhistophyton, and 
classed among the psorosperms. 

pebrinous (peb’ri-nus), % [ζ pebrine + -ous.] 


x Affected with pebrine. 


pecan (pé-kan’, pé’kan), ». [Also pekawn, 
paccan ; =F. pacane= Sp. pacano, ς Algonkian 
pakdan, pagan, nut, Abnaki pagon, a walnut (Lau- 
rent, p.31).] 1. A North American tree, Hico- 


ria Pecan. Itaboundsonrich bottom-lands from Indiana 
southward and southwestward, thriving especially in Ar- 
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Pecan (Hzcorta Pecan). 


kansas and Oklahoma. It is the largest tree of its genus, 
reaching sometimes a great height; but its wood is of 
little use except for fuel. Its leaves have thirteen or fif- 
teen. slender-pointed leaflets. 

2. The nut of the pecan-tree, which is olive- 
shaped, an inch long or over, smooth and thin- 
shelled, with a very sweet and oily meat. It 
is gathered in large quantities for the general 
market. 


Paccan or Illinois nut. . . . It growson the Illinois, Wa- 
bash, Ohio, and Mississippi. It is spoken of by Don Ulloa 
under the name of Pacanos, in his Noticias Americanas, 
Entret. 6. Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 59. 
Bitter pecan, a rather small bitter-seeded hickory, Hico- 
ria (Carya) aquatica, of the southern United States, Also 
called water- or swamp-hickory. 

pecan-nut (pe-kan’nut), n. 


Same as pecan, 2. 
pecary, η. See peccary. 


peccation 


peccability (pek-a-bil’i-ti), πα. [< peccable + 
-ity (see -bility).] The state of being peceable, 
or subject to sin; capacity of sinning. 

The common peccability of mankind. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
peccable (pek’a-bl), a. [= F. peccable = Sp. 
pecable = Pg. peccavel = It. peccabile, < ML. 
*peccabilis (?), liable to sin or offend, < L. peccare, 
sin: see peccant.] Liable tosin; subject to sin. 
In a low noisy smoky world like ours, 
Where Adam’s sin made peccable his seed ! 
Browning, King and Book, IT. 107. 
peccadil (pek-a-dil’), ». Same as peccadillo. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 162. 
(Davies.) [Rare.] 

peccadillo (pek-a-dil’0), π. [< Sp. pecadillo, 
dim. of pecado, < L. peccatum, a sin, < peccare, 
sin: see peccant.] A slight trespass or offense; 
a petty crime or fault. 

"Tis low ebb with his accusers when such peccadillos as 
these are put in to swell the charge. Bp. Atterbury. 


Who doesn’t forgive?— the virtuous Mrs. Grundy. She 
remembers her neighbour's peccadilloes to the third and 
fourth generation. Thackeray, Philip, viii. 


peccancy (pek’an-si), . [ς peccan(t) + -cy.] 1. 
The state or quality of being peccant; badness. 
(a) The state of having sinned or given offense. (0) The 
state of being an offender or offending thing or part, in 
some sense not implying moral guilt; the condition of be- 
ing bad or defective. 


2. Offense; criminality; transgression. W. Mon- 
tague, Devoute Essays, I. xxi. § 2. 
peccant (pek’ant), a. and π. [= OF. peccant, 
pechant = Sp. pecante = Pg. It. peccante, « L. 
peccan(t-)s, ppr. of peccare, miss, do amiss, 
transgress, offend, sin.] I, a. 1. Sinning; of- 
fending; guilty; causing offense. 
In worse condition than a peccant soul. 
Milton, Areopagitica. 
But malice vainly throws the poison’d dart, 
Unless our frailty shows the peccant part. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 194. 
Of course a peccant official found it his interest to spend 
large sums of money on bribing the newswriters. 
Quarterly Rev., CLXIII. 18. 


2. Morbid; bad; corrupt; not healthy. 
There are some other rather peccant humours than 
formed diseases. Lacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 52. 


France might serve as a drain to carry off the peccant 
humours in the political constitution at home. 
Goldsmith, Seven Years War, i. 


3. Imperfect, erroneous; incorrect: as, a pec- 
cant citation. Ayliffe. 


For Euripides is sometimes peccant, as he is most times 
perfect. Jonson, Discoveries. 


TI.+ η. An offender. 


This conceitedness, and itch of being taken for a coun- 
sellor, maketh more reprovers than peccantsin the world. 
Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p. 988. 


peccantly (pek’ant-li), adv.. In a pececant man- 
ner; sinfully; corruptly; by transgression. 

peccary (pek’a-ri), 2. ; pl. peccaries (-riz). [Also 
pecari, peccari, pecary, picary, ete., < F. pécari, 
ς Carib pakira, paquira.] A kind of swine in- 
digenous to America, belonging to the family 
Dicotylide and the genus Dicotyles. See the 
technical words. Peccaries are the only indigenous 
representatives of the old world Suida, or swine, now liv- 
ing in the new world. There are 2 groups of species, 
the collared peccaries, D. torquatus, also called tajacu, and 
the white-lipped peccaries of South America, D. labiatus, 
sometimes placed in another genus, Notophorus. Peccaries 
range from Arkansas and Texas through Mexico and the 
greater part of South America. The animals are as large as 
small pigs, and goin droves; they are extremely vicious and 





pugnacious, and make formidable antagonists. The flesh 
is edible, but liable to become infected with the fetid hu- 
mor of the gland on the back, unless this is properly re- 
moved. See also cut under Artiodactyla. 

peccation (pe-ka’shon),. [< LL. peccatio(n-), 
a fault, sin, ς L. peccare, sin: see peccant.] The 
act of sinning; sin. [Rare.] 





peccation 


Though he [Philip] roared out peccavi most frankly when 
charged with his sins, this criminal would fall to peccation 
very soon after promising amendment. 

Thackeray, Philip, vi. 

peccavi (pe-ka’vi). [L., I have sinned, Ist pers. 

sing. pret. ind. act. of peccare, sin: see peccant. } 
I have sinned; I am guilty; it is my fault. 

1 have a trick in my head shall lodge him in the Arches 

for one year, and make him sing peccavi ere I leave him. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 
pecco (pek’d), nm. Same as pekoe. 
pecet, 7. An obsolete spelling of piece. 
pech, pegh (pech),v.7. [Imitative.] To pant; 
puff; breathe heavily. [Scotch and North. 
Eng. } 

Up Parnassus pechin’. Burns, Willie Chalmers. 
pechan (pech’an),. Thestomach. [Seotch.] 
pechblend, pechblende (pech’blend),». [κα. 

pech, pitch, -+ blende, blende.] Variants of 
pitchblende. 
peche}}, x. A Middle English form of peach1. 
peche?}, 0. A Middle English form of peach?. 
pechurane (pesh’w-ran), πα. [ς F. péchurane, < 
G. pech, pitch, + F. uwrane, uranium.] Same as 
pitchblende. 
pecite (pé’sit), x». An insulating material com- 
posed of wax and plaster. It is applied to the piece 
to be insulated while in a plastic condition. It may after- 
ward be worked and polished, and withstands a tolerably 
% high temperature. 
peck! (pek),v. [ς ME. pecken, pekken, a var. of 
picken, pikken, pick: see pick!.] 1. trans. 1. To 
strike with the beak, as a bird; hence, to strike 
lightly with some sharp-pointed instrument. 
To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 19. 197. 


And this we take for a general rule: when we find any 
Fruits that we have not seen before, if we see them peck’d 
by Birds, we may freely eat, but if we see no such sign, we 
let them alone; for of this fruit no Birds will taste. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 39. 


2. To pick up or take with the beak. 


After what manner the chicken pecked the several grains 
of corn. Addison, Spectator, No. 505. 


8. To make or effect by striking with the beak 
or any pointed instrument: as, to peck a hole in 
a tree. 

The best way to dig for insects is to peck up a circular 
patch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw aside the 


frozen clods, and then to work carefully downwards. 
J. G. Wood, Out of Doors, p. 213. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To make strokes or light blows 
with the beak or some pointed instrument. 


The liuely picture of that ramping Vine 
Which whilom Zeuxis limn’d so rarely fine 
That shoals of Birds, beguiled by the shapes, 
Peckt at the Table, as at very Grapes. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 


To peck at. (a) To strike with repeated slight blows. 
(0) To attack repeatedly with petty criticism; carp at. 
Mankind lie pecking at one another. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
Heaven mend her faults !—I will not pause 


To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws. 
Whittier, Lines on a Fly-Leaf. 


peck! (pek),. [<peckl,v.] 1. A stroke with 
the beak, or with some sharp-pointed tool.— 
2. Meat; victuals; food. [Slang, Eng.] 


The black one-legged fiddler is strumming away to en- 
liven the party; and the peck and booze is lying about. 
Pierce Egan, Life in London (1821). 


peck? (pek),». [« ME. pekke, peke, a peck; per- 
haps orig. ‘a quantity picked up,’ ς peckl, ο. 
Cf. I’. picotin, a peck (measure) (ML. picotus, a 
liquid measure), < picoter, peck (as a bird): 
vs yer and Ρίο]. 1. A quantity; a great 
eal. 
A peck of white pennies, my good lord judge, 


If you'll grant Hughie the Graeme to me. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child’s Ballads, VI. 56). 


Contented to remain in such a peck of uncertainties and 
doubts. Milton. 


*Tis fine but may prove dangerous sport, and may in- 
volve us in a peck of troubles. Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 


Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring; 
It was too wide a peck. 
Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 


Specifically —2. The fourth part of a bushel, 


a dry measure of 8 quarts for grain, pulse, ete. 
The standard British or imperial peck contains 2 gallons or 
554.548 cubic inches. Four pecks make a bushel, and eight 
bushels aquarter. The old Scotch peck, the fourth part of 
a firlot, or the sixteenth part of a boll, when of wheat, was 
slightly less than the imperial peck ; but when of barley 
was equal to about 1.456 imperial pecks. (See /irlot, boll2.) 
In the United States a peck is the fourth part of a Win- 
chester bushel —that is, equals 537.6 cubic inches, 


A peck of coals a-piece will glad the rest. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 282. 
8. A peck-measure. 
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To be compassed, like a good bilbo, in the circumfer- 
ence of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. — 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5, 119. 

He had his faults, which we may as well hide under a 

bushel, or let us say a peck, for it would not take a very 

large vessel to cover them. J. Baker, Turkey, p. 94. 


pecker (pek’ér),. [« peck! + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which pecks, picks, or hacks; es- 
pecially, a bird that pecks, as inthe compounds 
nutpecker, oxpecker, woodpecker, flower-pecker. 
The titmouse and the pecker’s hungry brood. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 18. 
2. A picker or pickax. 

The women with short peckers or parers . . . do onely 
breake the upper part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, 
grass, and olde stubbs of corn stalks with their roots. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 271. 
3. In weaving, the picker of a loom; the shut- 
tle-driver. 

When the shaft [of the draw-boy] . . . rocks from side 
to side of the machine, it will carry the pecker . . . with it, 
and the groove and notch at the points of the pecker com- 
ing into contact with the knots upon the cords draws 
them down alternately. A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 136. 
4, Inteleg.,arelay. Earlier forms of this ap- 
paratus pecked like a bird: hence the name. 
[Eng.]—5. Courage; spirits; good cheer. 
[Slang, Eng. ] 

Dispirited became our friend— 


Depressed his moral pecker. 
W. 5. Gilbert, Haughty Actor. 


To keep one’s pecker up, to be of good heart; not to 
lose courage. [Slang, Eng.] 

peckhamite (pele pint), π. [Namedafter S. F. 
Peckham, an American chemist.] A silicate of 
iron and magnesium found in rounded nodules 
in the meteorite of Estherville, Emmett county, 
Iowa. It is intermediate between enstatite and 
chrysolite in composition. 

pecking (pek’ing), n. [Verbal n. of peck], v.] 
1. Same as place-brick.—2t. pl. Pieces pecked 
or knocked off. 


Shavings and peckings of free stone. 
EHakluyt’s Voyages, ITI. 619. 


3. The sport of throwing pebbles at birds to 
bring them down. 


They crossed a road soon afterwards, and there close to 
them lay aheap of charming pebbles. ‘‘Look here,” shout- 
ed East, “here’s luck! I’ve been longing for some good 
honest pecking this half-hour. Let’s fill the bags, and have 
no more of this foozling bird’s-nesting.” 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 


pecking-bag (pek’ing-bag), n. A bag in which 
to carry pebbles for use in the sport of pecking. 


He... strides away in front with his climbing-irons 
strapped under one arm, his pecking-bag under the other, 
and his pockets and hat full of pill-boxes, cotton-wool, and 
other etceteras. 7. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 


peckish (pek’ish), a. [< peck1, n., + -ish1.] In- 

clined to eat; appetized; somewhat hungry. 
[Colloqg., Eng.] 

Nothing like business to give one an appetite. But when 


shall I feel peckish again, Mrs. Trotman ¢ 
Disraeli, Sybil, vi. 3. 


pecklet (pek’l),. [A form of speckle, with loss 
of orig. s-.] Same as speckle. 

peckled} (pek’ld), a. [< peckle + -ed?.] Same 
as speckled. Cotgrave. 


Jacob the patriarke, by the force of imagination, made 
peckled lambs, laying peckled roddes before his sheepe. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., i. § 2. 


Pecksniffian (pek’snif-i-an), a. [< Pecksniff 
(see def.) + -ian.] Characteristic of or resem- 
bling Pecksniff, one of the characters in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” characterized by 
an ostentatious hypocritical display of benevo- 
lence or high principle. 


Le eee ak religious journals of the Pecksnijfian 
creed. 


Pecopterides (pé-kop-te-rid’6-é), m. pl. [NL., 
ς Pecopteris (-rid-) + -exz.] <A group of fossil 
ferns to which belongs the widely disseminated 
and highly important genus Pecopteris. Schim- 
per has grouped the Pecopteridee, with regard to their re- 
lation to living ferns and with reference to the character 
of the fructification, in five subdivisions; but ‘‘one has 
only to look at the classification of a few species grouped 
from the apparent character of the fructifications to see 
how unreliable are the diagnoses derived from them” 
(Lesquereux). The grouping of the Pecopteridex suggest- 
ed by the fossil botanist of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey is as follows: (1) Including the species referred 
by Schimper to the genus Goniopteris, distinguished by an 
upward curve of the lateral veins; (2) Pecopteris proper, 
or cyatheids, to which division belong the species an- 
swering exactly to Brongniart’s definition of the genus 
Pecopteris ; (3) Pecopteris with hairy or villous surfaces, a 
permanent and easily discernible character ; (4) Pecopteris 
with pinne not distinctly divided into obtuse entire lobes 
or pinnules, but generally cut on the borders in sharp ir- 
regular teeth; and (5) a group containing those species 
referred to Pecopteris which ‘‘do not find a place in the 
former divisions.” The pecopterid group is thus seen to 
be based on the characters of the sterile fronds. Its va- 


Higginson, English Statesmen, p. 271. es -an. | or the £" 
pectinaceous (pek-ti-na’shius), a. 


pectineal, a. § ro 
pectinzus, pectineus (pek-ti-né’us), 7.3 pl. pec- 


pectinal (pek’ti-nal), a. and n. 


pectinal 

ried types of fructification embrace many genera, not all 
belonging to the same family, though mostly eusporangiate. 
Pecopteris (pé-kop’te-ris), m. [NL., ς Gr. πέ- 
Kev, comb, + arepic,a fern.] One of the great 
artificial genera of fossil ferns established in 
accordance with the classification of these 
on the basis of the characters of the sterile 
fronds, as first proposed by Brongniart in 1822. 
Fully established by Sternberg (1825), it includes very 
many species, chiefly Carboniferous, characterized by tri- 
pinnate or quadripinnate fronds bearing usually oblong, 
broad, parallel-margined, obtuse and entire, though rarely 
acute and dentate, close pinnules attached to the rachis 
by their whole width, or partially confluent, with simple 
or dichotomous open nervilles derived pinnately from asin- 
gle distinct, not very thick, fairly persistent median nerve. 
The highly diverse fructifications, mostly eusporangiate, 
discovered on fronds of this artificial genus constitute a 
number of valid extinct genera, including Ptychocarpus, 

Asterotheia, Scolecopteris, Dactylotheca, and Dan#ites. 
Pecora (pek’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of pecus (pe- 
cor-), cattle, a herd: see fecl.] The fifth Lin- 
nean order of Mammalia, composed of the gen- 
era Camelus, Moschus, Cervus, Capra, Ovis, and 
Bos; the ruminant or artiodactyl mammals, 
later called Ruminantia and (with a little exten- 

sion) Artiodactyla. The name is still in use. 
pecten (pek’ten),.; pl. pectines (-ti-néz). [NL., 
< L. pecten, a comb, a kind of shell-fish, ς pectere, 
comb; ef. ατ.πέκειν, comb, card.] 1. Inzodl. and 
anat., @ comb or comb-like part or process; 
something pectinated; a pectination. (a) The 
ursa or marsupium of a bird’s eye, a vascular membrane 


ca i vitreous κα, folded or 
plaited into a pectinated structure. TU css 
Pecten, 1 (0). 


(b) The comb or pectination of a 

pies claw, τν ey or ο Boat 

sucker’s. (6 e comb, comb-row, : | 

or ctenophore of actenophoran. (4) ο... 
One of the pair of comb-like organs from above. 

behind the posterior legs of some 

arachnidans, as scorpions. (e) In entom., a comb-like or- 
gan, formed generally by a row of short stiff hairs, often 
found on the legs of insects, and especially on the first 


tarsal joint of many bees. It is used for cleaning the an- 
tenn and other parts of the body. 


2. Inconch.: (a) [cap.] [NL.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Pectinide, having a regular, 
suborbicular, auriculate shell, with approxi- 
mate umbones, and radiating ribs compared 


to the teeth of a comb; the scallops. The spe- 
cies are very numerous and of world-wide distribution. P. 
maximus is acommon edible scallop of Great Britain, also 
called clam queen and frill. P. opercularisis another Brit- 
ish species, also called quin. P. jacobeus, known as St. 
James shell, a Mediterranean species, used to be worn as 
a badge or emblem by pilgrims to the Holy Land. See 


pilgrim-shell. (0) A species of this genus: in this 
sense there is a plural pectens.— Pecten pubicum, 
the pubic crest. 

Pectenidz (pek-ten’i-dé), n. pl. Same as Pec- 
tinide. 

pectic (pek’tik), a. [< Gr. πηκτικός, congealing, 
curdling, ς πηγνύναι, make fast or solid, fix on, 
= L. pangere, fasten: see pact.) Congealing; 
curdling: noting an acid found in many fruits, 
which in large part makes up fruit-jellies. 

pectin, pectine (pek’tin), n. [< pect(ic) + -in, 
-ine2,] A substance obtained from pectose by 
the action of heat, ferments, or an acid, and also 
formed in the ripening of fruits. Itis soluble in 
water, and its solution on evaporating yields a 
fine jelly. 


Pectinacea (pek-ti-na’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., ς Pec- 


ten (Pectin-) + -acea.] 1. The scallop family, 
or Pectinide.— 2, A superfamily or suborder of 
bivalves, comprising the families Pectinide, Li- 
midx, Spondylidz, and Dimyidz. The mantle is 
completely open and destitute of siphons, the adductor 
muscle generally subcentral, and the foot byssiferous ; the 


shell has a ligamentary fossette, and similar teeth in front 
of and behind it. 


pectinacean (pek-ti-na’sé-an),. [ς Pectinacea 
A member of the Pectinacea. 
[< Pecti- 


nacea + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Pecti- 
nacea; related to or resembling the scallops. 
See pectineal. 


tineei, pectinei (-1). [NL., < L. pecten (pectin-), 
8. comb: see pecten.] A flat and quadrate 
muscle at the upper inner part of the thigh. 
It arises from the iliopectineal line of the pubis, and is 
inserted into the femur below the lesser trochanter. Also 
called pectinalis. See pectineal, and cut under muscle. 


[ς NL. pecti- 
nalis,< Li. pecten (pectin-), a comb: see pecten. ] 
I, a. Comb-like; pertaining to a pecten or pee- 
tination; pectineal. [Obsolescent. ] 

ΤΙ. ». A sawfish which has teeth projectin 
from each side of an elongated rostrum, an 
the eyes directed upward. See Pristis. 

Yet are there other fishes whose eyes regard the heav- 
ens, as plane, and cartilaginous fishes ; as pectinals, or such 


as have their bones made laterally like a comb. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 1. 
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pectinalis 


pectinalis (pek-ti-na’lis), ».; pl. pectinales 
(-léz). [ NL. (se. musculus): see pectinal.] Same 
as pectinwus, 

pectinate (pek’ti-nat), a. [ς L. pectinatus, comb- 
like, prop. pp. of pectinare, comb, card, « pec- 
ten, a comb: see pecten.] Having teeth like a 
comb; formed as or into a pectination; comb- 
like in figure; pectinated: as, the pectinate 
muscles of the heart; pectinate seales of a 
fish; pectinate armature of the preoperculum. 
Specifically —(a) Having a pecten, pectination, or comb- 
like part or organ; pectinated: as, the pectinate claw of 
abird. (0) In bot., having resemblance to the teeth of a 
comb, or arranged like them: specifically applied to a 
pinnatifid organ, particularly a leaf, with narrow close 
segments, like the teeth of a comb.—Doubly pectinate 
(or doubly bipectinate), in entom., having two long pro- 
cesses or teeth originating from each side of all or 
most of the joints, as bipectinate antenne.— Pectinate 
antenne, in entom., antenne having the joints nearly 
equal, short, and each joint produced in a linear branch 
on the inner side, so that the whole has somewhat the 
appearance of acomb. The name is frequently given to 
antenne having such branches on both sides, properly 
bipectinate.— Pectinate claws or ungues, claws hav- 
ing a number of long processes on the inner or concave 
side.—Pectinate ligament of the iris, festoon-like 
processes of elastic tissue, passing between the ciliary 
border of the iris and the posterior part of the cornea at 
its junction with the sclerotic.— Pectinate muscles, the 
musculi pectinati of the heart. See pectinatus.— Pec- 
tinate zone, the upper surface of the basilar membrane, 
external to the organ of Corti. Also called pectinate lami- 
na, pectinate portion, habenula pectinata. 

pectinated (pek’ti-na-ted), a. [ς pectinate + 
-ed2,) 1. Pectinate.—2. Interdigitated ; inter- 
laced like the teeth of two combs. [Rare.] 


To sit cross-leg’d or with our fingers pectinated or shut 
together is accounted bad. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 


Pectinated mineral, a mineral which presents short fila- 
ments, crystals, or branches, nearly parallel and equidis- 


tant. 
pectinately (pek’ti-nat-li), adv. 
manner; so as to be comb-like. 
pectinati, ». Plural of pectinatus. 
pectination (pek-ti-na’shon), n. [< pectinate + 
-ἴοπ.] 1. The state or condition of being pec- 
tinate.—2. That which is pectinate; a comb- 
like structure; apecten. See cut under pecten. 
The inner edge of the middle claw is expanded or dilat- 
ed in a great many birds; in some it becomes a perfect 
comb, having a regular series of teeth. This pectination, 
as it is called, only occurson the inner edge of the middle 
claw. It is beautifully shown by all the true herons, by 


the whip-poor-wills and night-hawks, by the frigate peli- 
can, etc. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, Ρ. 132. 


8. The state of being shut together like the 
teeth of two combs. 
For the complication or pectination of the fingures was 


an hieroglyphick of impediment. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 


pectinatofimbricate (pek-ti-na-td-fim’bri-kat), 
a. [« pectinate + fimbricate.] In entom., hav- 
ing the joints and pectinations fringed with fine 
hairs: said of pectinate antenne. 
Pectinator (pek’ti-na-tor), ». [Ν1,. (E. Blyth, 
1855), < LL. pectinator, a comber, ¢ L. pecti- 
nare, comb: see pectinate.] 1. A notable out- 
lying genus of Ethiopian octodont rodents, com- 
posing with Ctenodactylus the subfamily Cteno- 
dactyline, having premolars present but very 
small, ears with asmall antitragus, and a bushy 
tail half as long as the body. P. spekei inhab- 
its Somaliland in eastern Africa.—2. [l. ¢.] 
An animal of this genus: as, Speke’s pectinator. 
pectinatus (pek-ti-na’tus), ».; pl. pectinati (-ti). 
[NL. (se. musculus): see pectinate.] One of the 
musculi pectinati, or small prominent muscular 
columns on the walls of the auricular appen- 

xdages of the heart. 

pectine, n. See pectin. 
ectinea (pek-ti-né’i), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of pectineus, pectineus.| In conch., same as Pec- 
tinide. Menke, 1830. 

pectineal (pek-ti-né’al),a. [< L. pecten (pectin-), 
a comb, + -e-al.] Inanat.: (a) Pectinal or Ῥθο- 
tinate. (b) Having a comb-like crest or ridge: 
in this sense without implication of tooth-like 
processes. (6) Pertaining or attached to a pec- 
tineal part, as a muscle. See pectinzus. Also 
spelled pectinxal.—Pectineal fascia, the fascia cov- 
ering the pectinzeus and adductor longus.—Pectineal 
line, ridge, or crest, a linear prominence of the haunch- 

bone or os innominatum, chiefly along the iliac bone, 
thence often extending on to the pubis, It varies greatly 
in ig © and degree of development in different mam- 
mals, but represents one of the edges of a primitively 
prismatic iliac bone, separating the iliac or ventral sur- 
face of the ilium from the sacral or articular surface. In 
man it is a fairly prominent, long, curved line represent- 
ing the edge of the greater part of the brim or inlet of 
the true pelvis, and gives attachment to the pectineus 
muscle; it is more fully called tiopectineal line, or linea 


iliopectinwa. See cut under pelvis.—Pectineal process, 
in Sauropsida, a pre-acetabular process of the ilium, which 
3 


_ 


In a pectinate 
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in birds does not, as once thought, correspond to the 
prepubis of reptiles. 


pectinella (pek-ti-nel’i), n.; pl. pectinelle (-6). 
[NL., dim. of L. pecten (pectin-), a comb: see 
pecten.] In Myriapoda, an arrangement of 
teeth and spinous processes forming an appen- 
dage of the stipes of the protomala. See pro- 
tomala, stipes, and cut at epilabrum. Packard. 

pectines, η. Plural of pecten. 

pectineus, ». See pectinzus. 

pectinibranch (pek’ti-ni-brangk), a. and n. [< 
L. pecten (pectin-), a comb, + branchie, gills. ] 
I, a. Having pectinate branchie, or comb-like 
gills; of or pertaining to the Pectinibranchia. 

ΤΙ. ». A pectinibranch gastropod. 

Pectinibranchia (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 
[NL.: see pectinibranch.] Same as Pectinibran- 
chiata. 

pectinibranchian (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-an), a. 
and». Same as pectinibranch. 

Pectinibranchiata (pek’ ti-ni-brang-ki-a’ ta), n. 
pl. [NL.,neut. pl. of pectinibranchiatus: see pec- 
tinibranchiate.| 1. In Cuvier’s classification, 
the sixth order of gastropods, divided into three 
families, Trochoides, Capuloides, and Buccinoi- 
des.—2, An order of prosobranchiate gastro- 
pods, having comb-like gills formed of one 
(rarely two) longitudinal series of lamin on 
the left side of the mantle over the back of the 


neck. The animal is unisexual, and the shell generally 
spiral. The order includes a majority of the aquatic uni- 
valves. Ctenobranchiata is a synonym. 


Also Pectinibranchia, Pectinobranchiata. 

pectinibranchiate (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-at), a. 
and n. {ς NL. pectinibranchiatus, ς L. pecten 
(pectin-), a comb, + branchiz, gills.] Same as 
pectinibranch. 

pectinicorn (pek’ti-ni-kérn), a. and ». [<¢ L. 
pecien (pectin-), a comb, + cornu, horn.) I. a. 

aving pectinate antenne; of or pertaining 
to the Pectinicornia. 
II, ». A pectinicorn beetle. 

Pectinicornia (pek’ti-ni-kér’ni-i), n. pl. [NL.: 
see pectinicorn.] <A division of lamellicorn 
beetles, corresponding to the family Lucanide. 

Pectinide (pek-tin’i-de), m. pl. [NL., < Pecten 
(Pectin-) + -idz.] A family of monomyarian 


siphonless bivalves, typified by the genus Pecten. 
By the old con- 
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atives. These have 
the mantle-mar- 
gins free, double, the inner pendent, filamentiferous, and 
with a row of ocelli at the bases of the filaments; the foot 
small, linguiform, and with a byssal groove; and suborbicu- 
lar valves having submedian beaksand auriculated in front 
and behind, with a more or less inclosed ligament, and 
with a subcircular muscular impression. ‘The species are 
popularly known as scallops, and are numerous and repre- 
sented in almost all seas. They belong mostly to the 
genera Pecten, Chlamys or Pseudamusium, Amusium, 
Hinnites, and Pedum, Also called Pectenidz, Pectinacea, 
Pectinacezx, Pectinea, Pectinex, Pectinides, and Pectinina. 

pectiniform (pek’ti-ni-férm), a. [ς L. pecten 
(pectin-), a comb, + forma, form.] 1. Comb- 
like; pectinate; having pectinations or pro- 
cesses like the teeth of a comb.—2. In conch., 
having the form or appearance of a scallop, or 
bivalve of the family Pectinide.— Ppectiniform 
septum, the median septum between the corpora caver- 
nosa of the penis or clitoris. 

pectiniliac (pek-ti-nil’i-ak), a. [« pecten (pec- 
tin-) + iliac.| Same as iliopectineal. 

pectinite (pek’ti-nit),. [ς L. pecten (pectin-), 
a comb, + -ite2.] A fossil pecten, or some simi- 
lar shell. 

Pectinobranchiata (pek’ti-nd-brang-ki-a’ tii), 
η. pl. [NL.] Same as Pectinibranchiata. 

Pectis (pek’tis), π. [NIL. (Linneeus, 1759), < L. 
pectis, a plant also called consolida and sym- 
phyton.] A genus of composite plants of the 
tribe Helenieex and the subtribe Tagetinee, 
characterized by the elongated style with very 
short obtuse branches. Therc are about 50 species, 
all American, found from N zbraska vo Brazil and Bolivia. 
They are annual or perennis! herbs, diffuse or erect, 
and dotted with oil-glands, especially over the involucre. 
They bear narrow opposite leaves with a bristly base, and 
small heads of yellow flowers. P. punctatais the West In- 
dian marigold, a slender smooth species growing on sea- 
sands and having linear dotted leaves. Several others are 
occasionally planted for their flowers. 

pectize (pek’tiz), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. pectized, 
ppr. pectizing. [< Gr. πηκτός, fixed, congealed 
(see pectic), + -ize.] To congeal; change into 
a gelatinous mass. H. Spencer. 


Pecten varius. br, branchize; 2, mantle. 


pectoralis 


pecto-antebrachialis (pek-t6-an-té-bra-ki-a’- 


lis), ». [NL., prop. pectori-antebrachialis, ¢ L. 
pectus ( pector-), breast, + NL. antebrachium, the 
forearm: see antebrachium.] A muscle which 
in some animals extends from the breast-bone 
to the elbow, or more exactly from the median 
raphe at the presternum and third mesosterne- 
ber to the back of the proximal! end of the ulna. 
pectocaulus (pek-to-ka’lus), n.; pl. pectocauli 
(-). [NL. (Lankester), improp. for *pectinicau- 
lus, < Li. peclen (pectin-), comb, + caulis, stem, 
stalk: see caulis.)] The mature internal core 
or stalk common to the several polypides of a 
laa See gymnocaulus. Encyc. Brit., XTX. 
90. 
pectolite (pek’to-lit), π. [< Gr. πηκτός, well 
put together, + Aifoc, a stone.] A hydrous 
silicate of calcium and sodium oceurring in 
radiated or stellate fibrous masses of a white 


or grayish color. It is commonly found with the 
zeolites in trap-rocks, as at Bergen Hill in New Jersey. 
It is closely related in crystalline form and in composition 
to the caicium silicate wollastonite. 

pectora, 7. Plural of pectus. 

pectoral (pek’to-ral), a. and n. [I. a. = F. Sp. 

*pectoral = Pg. peitoral = It. pettorale, ς L. pec- 
toralis, pertaining to the breast, < pectus (pec- 
tor-), the breast, the breast-bone. Il. n.<¢ LL. 
pectorale, a breastplate, neut. of pectoralis, a. 
Henee ult. poitrel.] I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or connected with the breast or chest; thoracic: 
as, a pectoral muscle, vessel, nerve, ete.; a pec- 
torallimb.— 2. In entom., pertaining to the pec- 
tus or lower surface of the thorax.— Interna] pec- 
toral muscle, the triangularis sterni.— Pectoral aorta, 
the thoracic aorta.—Pectoral arch. Same as pectoral 
girdle.— Pectoral cross. See cross!1.— Pectoral cuta- 
neous nerves, the cutaneous branches of the thoracic 
intercostals.— Pectoral fin, in ichth., the thoracic limb 
of a fish, corresponding to the fore limb of a higher verte- 
brate: used without reference to pectoral situation or at- 
tachment. It is lateral and behind the head, and in many 
cases the hind limb or ventral fin is in advance of it. Ab- 
breviated p. See cuts under jin and jish.— Pectoral 
fremitus, vocal fremitus of the chest.— Pectoral girdle. 
See girdlel, and cuts under omosternum and Ichthyosauria. 
— Pectoral glands, lymphatic glands along the lower 
border of the pectoralis major.— Pectoral intercostal 
nerves, the six upper thoracic intercostals.— Pectoral 
lamine, the coxe, or basal joints of the legs, particularly 
of the posterior pair.— Pectoral limb, the anterior or 
upper limb of a vertebrate animal.— Pectoral muscles, 
the pectorales. See pectoralis.— Pectoral nerves, tho- 
racic nerves.— Pectoral ridge, the anterior or external 
bicipital ridge of the humerus, : 

11. ». 1. Armor for the breast, excluding the 

throat and the lower part of the body. (a) A 
small breastplate worn with other garments, whether con- 
cealed or visible. (b) The plastron in the double breast- 
plate of the fifteenth century. ([Kare.] 
2. An ornament to be worn on the breast; es- 
pecially, an ornament of an unfamiliar sort, or 
of asort to which no special name is given: as, 
an enameled pectoral.—8. Eccles.: (a) In the 
απο. Jewish ritual, a sacerdotal breastplate of 
richly colored and embroidered cloth, worn by 
the high priest. 

They all spake and writ as they were moved and inspired, 
. . . whether illustrating the component letters engraven 
on the pectoral, so as to make up the response, or by a tera- 
phim. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 362. 


(0) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a square plate of 
gold, silver, or embroidery, either jeweled or 
enameled, formerly worn on the breast over the 
chasuble by bishops during the celebration of 
the mass. 

The pryce of all whiche crownes, pectorales, and cappe is 
inestymable, for they be full set with precyous stones of 
the gretest valoure that may be. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 
(ο) A pectoral cross.—4. A food, a drink, or a 
drug supposed to be good for persons having 
weak lungs. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were prescribed ; 
and he was thereby relieved. Wiseman, Surgery. 


5. A pectoral part or organ. (a) One of the pecto- 
ral muscles; a pectoralis. (b) The pectoral fin of a fish. 
See I. 


pectoralis (pek-td-ra’lis), n.; pl. pectorales 


(-léz). [NL., < L. pectoralis, belonging to the 
breast: see pectoral.] 1. One of the pectoral 
muscles, or muscles of the breast, passing from 
the thorax to the scapular arch or its appen- 


dage. In mammals there are commonly two of these 
muscles, in lower vertebrates commonly at least three; 
when two, they are the pectoralis major and the pectoralis 
minor. (See phrases below.) In birds an intermediate 
muscle, pectoralis medius, passes from the sternum to the 
humerus. 

2. In ichth., a pectoral fin. Giinther, 1859.— 
Pectoralis major (great pectoral muscle), a large, thick, 
triangular muscle, immediately beneath the skin of the 
breast, extending outwardly to the shoulder, and inserted 
into the upper end of the humerus. It arises chiefly from 
the clavicle, sternum, and costal cartilage. Also called 
ectopectoralis. See third cut under muscle.— Pectoralis 
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pectoralis 


minimus, a rare anomalous section of the _pectoralis 
minor, arising from the first rib.—Pectoralis minor 
(small pectoral muscle), a muscle situated immediately 
beneath the pectoralis major, arising from the third, 
fourth, and fifth ribs, and inserted into the coracoid pro- 
cess of the scapula. Also called entopectoralis. 


pectorally (pek’to-ral-i), adv. In a pectoral 
manner or position; as regards the pectoral re- 
gion, or breast. 

pectoriloquial (pek’t6-ri-16’kwi-al), a. [ς ρες- 
toriloqu-y + -al.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of pectoriloquy. 

pectoriloquism (pek-td-ril’6-kwizm), ». [KX 
pectoriloqu-y + -ism.] Pectoriloquy. 


pectoriloquous (pek-t6-ril’d-kwus), a. [< pee- 
xtorilogu-y + -ous.] Pectoriloquial. 
pectoriloguy (pek-t6-ril’6-kwi), ». [ς L. pec- 


tus (pector-), the breast, + loqui, speak. Cf. 
ventriloquy.| The transmission of the voice so 
that it is heard distinctly articulated in auscul- 
tation of the chest. It may be found over con- 
solidated lungs, over a cavity, and sometimes 
in health. 

pectorimyon (pek’t6-ri-mi’on), ”.; pl. pecto- 
rimya (-i). [NL., ς L. pectus ( pector-), breast, 
+ NL. myon.} Any myon ofthe pectoral areh 
or shoulder-girdle: distinguished from pelvi- 
myon. Coues, The Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 104. 

pectose (pek’tés), π. [« Gr. πηκτός, fixed, con- 
gealed (see pectic), + -οδο.] In chem., a sub- 
stance which has not yet been prepared in a 
pure state, but is believed to be contained in 
the pulp of fleshy fruit in the unripe state, also 
in fleshy roots and other vegetable organs. 
It is insoluble in water, but under the influence of acids 
and other reagents is transformed into a soluble substance 
called pectin, identical with that which exists in ripe fruits 
and imparts to their juice the property of gelatinizing 
when boiled. 

pectosic (pek-td’sik), a. [« pectose + -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing pectose: as, pectosic 
acid. 

Pectostraca (pek-tos’tra-kii), 2. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πηκτός, fixed, congealed, + ὄστρακον, a tile, a 
potsherd,ashell.] Huxley’s name of a division 
of entomostracous crustaceans, consisting of 
the Cirripedia proper and the Rhizocephala: 
synonymous with the class Cirripedia in an or- 
dinary sense. 

pectostracan (pek-tos’tra-kan), a. and ». [< 
Pectostraca + -an.] 1. a. Fixed, as a erusta- 
cean; of or pertaining to the Pectostraca. 

II, ». A pectostracous crustacean. 
pectostracous (pek-tos’tra-kus), a. [ς Pectos- 
traca + -ous.] Same as pectostracan. 
pectous (pek’tus), a. [ς Gr. πηκτός, fixed, con- 
gealed (see pectic), + -ous.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of pectose or pectin. 
pectunculate (pek-tung’ku-lat), a. [« NL. 
*nectunculatus, ς L. pectunculus, a small seal- 
lop, lit. a little comb, <¢ pecten, a comb: see pec- 
ten.| In entom., having a row of minute spines 
or bristles resembling the teeth of a comb. 


—Pectunculate maxille, maxille in which the stipes 
or basal portion is edged with spines. 


Pectunculids (pek-tung-ku‘li-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
ς Pectunculus + -ide#.] <A family of bivalves, 
represented by the genus Pectunculus. The 
species are now united with the Arcide. 

Pectunculus (pek-tung’ki-lus), κ. [NL.,< L. 
pectunculus, a small scallop: see pectunculate. ] 
1. A genus of bivalve 
mollusks of the family 
Arcidz, named by La- 
marek in 1799. Also 
called Axvinza.—2. [l. 
ο.: pl. pectunculé (-1i).] 
pl. Fine longitudinal 
striations on the walls 
of the Sylvian aque- 

x duct. 

pectus (pek’tus), ”.; pl. 
pectora (pek’to-ra). 
[L.] The breast. Spe- 
cifically —(a) In ornith., the 
pectoral region; properly, 
the thoracic part of the 
under surface, but general- 
ly restricted to the anterior 


protuberant part of the in- 


é d » Pectunculus pectintiformts. 
ferior thoracic region. See 


abdomen, and cut under birdl. (0) In entom., the lower 
surface of the thorax. In describing the Coleoptera, Orthop- 
tera, and Hemiptera, many of the older entomologists com- 
monly restricted the term to the part lying below the wing- 
covers; others used the word pectus for the lower surface 
of the prothorax, that of the mesothorax and metathorax 
being called postpectus. (c) In anat., the chest or the 


breast. 


pecul, ». See picul. 


peculate (pek’i-lat), συ. 7.; pret. and pp. pecu- 
[ς L. peculatus, pp. of 
peculari, defraud the public, embezzle public 


lated, ppr. peculating. 
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property, < peculium, property: see peculiwm.] 
To appropriate to one’s own use money or goods 
intrusted to one’s care; embezzle; pilfer; steal: 
originally, as in the Roman law, denoting em- 
bezzlement of moneys of the state. 

The worst punishment that can be inflicted on an idle, 


drunken, or peculating slave is to turn him adrift to work 
for his own living. Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 455. 


peculatet (pek’u-lat), π. [= F. péculat = Sp. 

peculado = Pg. It. peculato, < L. peculatus, em- 
bezzlement, peculation, < peculari, embezzle, 
peculate: see peculate, v.] Peculation. 


The popular clamours of corruption and peculate, with 
which the nation had been so much possessed, were in a 
great measure dissipated. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times. 


peculation (pek-i-la’shon), ». [« L. as if *pecu- 
latio(n-), < peculari, peculate: see peculate.] 
The act of peculating; the crime of appropriat- 
ing to one’s own use money or goods intrusted 
to one’s care; embezzlement; defaleation. 


One of these gentlemen was accused of the grossest 
peculations. Burke, On Fox’s East India Bill. 


I wonder you didn’t think of that before you accused 
him of fraud and peculation. 
Howells, Modern Instance, xxxiv. 


Peculation Act. See Tilden Act, under act. 

peculator (pek’i-la-tor),». [ς L. peculator, an 
embezzler of public money, « peculari, embez- 
zle, peculate: see peculate.] One who pecu- 
lates; an embezzler; a defaulter. 


She [London] is rigid in denouncing death 

On Pees robbers, and indulges life 

And liberty, and oft-times honor too, 

To peculators of the public gold. 

οι Cowper, Task, i. 735. 

peculiar (pé-ka’lyiir),a.andn. [< OF. peculier 
= Sp. Pg. peculiar = It. peculiare,< L. peculiaris, 
pertaining to private property, one’s own, prop- 
er, special, peculiar, < peculium, property in 
cattle, hence property in general: see peculi- 
um.| I, a. 1. One’s own; pertaining to one, 
not to many; of private, personal, or charac- 
teristic possession and use; with to, belonging 
specially or particularly. 


Adam assigned to every creature a name peculiar to its 
nature. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 2. 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end. 
Shak., Othello, i. 1. 60. 


My wife is to dispose of her part (besides her own jewels 
and other peculiar things fit for her own use) as herself 
shall think fit. Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 440. 


Adam ... beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. Milton, P. L., v. 15. 


When I consider the frame of mind peculiar toa gentle- 
man, I suppose it graced with all the dignity and elevation 
of spirit that human nature is capable of. 

Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 


When faith is said to be a religious principle, itis... 
the things believed, not the act of believing them, which 
is peculiar to religion. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 191. 


2. Particular; distinct; individual. 


One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invoked. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 111. 


Multitudes formed peculiar trains of their own, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the columns. 
New Princeton Rev., II. 243. 


3. Special; particular; select. 


We cannot have a new peculiar court-tire but these re- 
tainers will have it. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


The Poets were 
Of Gods and Kings the most peculiar Care. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


The daughters of the year, 
One after one, thro’ that still garden pass’d: 
Each, garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade. 
Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 


He [John Adams] appears to have been singularly want- 
ing in the peculiar tact and delicacy required in a diplo- 
matist, Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 


4. Singular; unusual; uncommon; odd: as, the 
man has something peculiar in his manner. 


Whene’er we groan with ache or pain, 
Some common ailment of the race— 
Though doctors think the matter plain — 
That ours is “a peculiar case.” 
ο. W. Holmes, What we all think. 


Peculiar institution, a cant phrase for negro slavery, 
often spoken of by Southerners as ‘‘the peculiar domestic 
institution of the South.”— Peculiar People, (a) Aname 
given to the Hebrew nation. (b) A religious denomina- 
tion found in Essex, Sussex, Surrey, and principally in 
Kent, England, which believes that one may immediately 
cease from sin and become perfect in moral life and in 
spiritual perception. They therefore have no preachers, 
creeds, ordinances, or church organization. ‘They also 
profess to rely wholly upon prayer for the cure of disease. 
Also called Plumstead Peculiars, from the place in which 
the sect originated. =$yn. 3. Particular, etc. See special. 


II. x. 


belongs to one to the exclusion of others. 


peculiarise, v. ¢. 
peculiarity (pé-ki-li-ar’i-ti), n.; pl. peculiarities 


peculiarly (pé-ki’lyir-li), adv. 


peculiarness (pé-ku’lyiar-nes), η. 


peculium (pé-ki’li-um), η. 


1+. Exclusive property; that which pecunial} (pé-ki’ni-al), a. 





pecunial 


The joys that the virgin mother had were such as con- 
cerned all the world; and that part of them which was 
her peculiar she would not conceal from persons apt to 
their entertainment. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 31. 


By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their small peculiar, though from human sight 
So far remote, with diminution seen. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 368. 
When the Devill shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes 
of the Earth and their glory, that he would not shew him 
Ireland, but reserved it for himselfe; it is probable true, 
for he hath kept it ever since for his own peculiar. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 78. 
2. A person or thing that is peculiar: as, the 
Plumstead Peculiars.—3. In canon law, a par- 
ticular parish or church which is exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop 
in whose diocese it lies, such as a royal pecu- 
liar (a sovereign’s free chapel, exempt from 
any jurisdiction but that of the sovereign); a 
parish or church pertaining to an archbishop, 
bishop, dean, chapter, or prebendary, ete., 
which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese in which it is situated, 
but under that of some other archbishop, bish- 
op, dean, ete.—4. In colonial and provincial 
Massachusetts, a parish, precinct, or district 
not yet erected into a town; a portion set off 
from a town and made independent of it in re- 
spect to all or most matters of local adminis- 
tration, but not in respect to choosing a repre- 
sentative tothe General Court.— 5}. A mistress. 


Grose.— Court of Peculiars, in Eng. eccles. law, a branch 
of the Court of Arches having jurisdiction over the pecu- 
liars of the archbishop of Canterbury. 


See peculiarize. 


(-tiz). [< ML. peculiarita(t-)s, peculiarity,< L. 
peculiaris, peculiar: see peculiar.] 1. Private 
ownership; proprietorship; prerogative. 

What need we to chuse ministers by lot? what need we 
to disclaim all peculiaritie in goods? 

Bp. Hall, Epistles, ii. 5. 

2. That which is peculiar to or characteristic of 
a person or thing; a special characteristic or 
belonging. 

There are persons whose little peculiarities of temper 
and constitution .. . are so blended with blameless man- 


ners and a good heart as should shield them from wanton 
and cruel aggressions. W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 2. 

That peculiar faculty possessed by inferior organisms of 
living on in each part after being cut in pieces is a mani- 
fest corollary to the other peculiarity just described: name- 
ly, that they consist of many repetitions of the same ele- 
ments. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 496. 


3. The quality of being peculiar; individuality. 

Any distinguishing marks of style or peculiarity of think- 
ing. Swift. 
ΞΡΒΘΥΗ. 2. Characteristic, idiosyncrasy, singularity. 


peculiarize (pé-ka’lyiir-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


peculiarized, ppr. peculiarizing. [< peculiar + 
-ize.| To make peculiar; set apart; appropri- 
ate. Also spelled peculiarise. [Rare.] 

There was to be no more distinction betwixt the chil- 
dren of Abraham and other people, and no one land more 
peculiarized than another. 

Nelson, Companion to Fasts and Festivals of Ch. of Eng- 
{land, The Circumcision. (Latham.) 
In a peculiar 
manner; in a manner not common to others; 
hence, in a remarkable or impressive degree; 
especially; particularly; strangely: as, he had 
made this subject peculiarly his own; she was 
very peculiarly attired. 
1. The state 


of being peculiar; peculiarity.—2. The state of 
being set apart; appropriateness. [Rare. ] 
The work was honoured and dignified by the peculiar- 


ness of the place appointed for the same. 
J. Mede, Reverence of God’s House (1638), p. 5. 
[L., property, esp. 
private property, that which belongs to one- 
self, one’s own, orig. property in cattle (cf. feet), 
« pecus (pecor-), pecus (pecud-), cattle, herd, = 
E. feel: see fecl.] Private property; a private 
purse; specifically, in Rom. law, that which was 
given by a father or master to his son, daugh- 
ter, or slave, as his or her private property. In 
civil law it embraces in its general sense all the property 
of which a slave or a son in his father’s power had either 
the use or, in the case of the latter, the ownership. Ori- 
ginally such persons were under an absolute incapacity of 
owning anything, and the peculium might in strictness be 
taken back at anytime. It was, however, gradually made 
competent for a son, though under his father’s power, to 
hold certain kinds of property absolutely, such as the 
money he had made in war or in a liberal profession. In 
some cases the money reverted to the father on the son’s 
death intestate. 
If we look only to our own petty peculiwm in the war, 
we have had some advantages, 
Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 


[ς ME. pecunyal, 
< OF. pecunial, pecuniel = It. pecuniale, ς Lu. 











pecunial 
pecunialis, pertaining to money, ς L. pecunia, 


wealth, property: see pecunie. 
1. Relating to money. 

It came into hys hed that the Englishmen dyd litle 
passe vpon the obseruacion and kepynge of penall lawes 
or pecuniall statutes. all, Hen. VII., an. 19. 
2. Consisting of money; pecuniary; paid in 
money. 

If any persone wolde upon hem pleyne, 
Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne. 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 16. 
pecuniarily (pé-ki’ni-a-ri-li), adv. Ina pecu- 
niary manner; as regards money-matters. 

I was in moderate circumstances pecuniarily, though I 
was perhaps better furnished with less fleeting riches 
than many others. 6 D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 80. 

pecuniary (pé6-ki’ni-a-ri),a. [= F. péeuniaire= 
Pr. pecuniari = Sp. Pg. It. pecuniario, ς L. pecu- 
niarius, also pecuniaris, pertaining to money, < 
pecunia, money: see pecunie.] 1. Relating to 
money: as, pecuniary affairs or losses. 

Their impostures delude not only unto pecuniary de- 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Sir T. Browne. 
2. Consisting of money: as, a pecuniary reward 
or penalty. 

If I have a general or pecuniary legacy of 1007., or a spe- 
cific one of a piece of plate, I cannot in either case take 


it without the consent of the executor. 
Blackstone, Com., II. xxxii. 


My exertions, whatever they have been, were such as no 
hopes of pecuniary reward could possibly excite; and no 
pecuniary compensation can possibly reward them. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


Pecuniary causes, in eccles. law, such causes as arise 
from either the withholding of ecclesiastical dues, or the 
doing or neglecting of some act relating to the church 
whereby damage accrues to the plaintiff, toward obtain- 
ing a satisfaction for which he is permitted to institute a 
suit in the spiritual court. Wharton.— Pecuniary leg- 
acy, a testamentary gift of money. 


pecuniet,x. [ME.,< OF. pecunie, pecune, F. pé- 
cune = Sp. Pg. It. pecunia, money, eash, ς L. 
pecunia, property, riches, wealth, in particular 
money, orig. property in cattle, « pecus ( pecor-), 
pecus ( pecud-), cattle, a herd, = E. fee: see feel. 
Cf. peculium.] Money. 
As relatifs indirect reccheth thei neuere 
Of the cours of the case so they cacche suluer, 
Be the pecunie y-payed thauh parties chide. 
Piers Plowman (0), iv. 393. 
pecunious (pé-ki/ni-us), a. [< ME. pecunyous, 
ς OF. pecunieux, F. pécunieux = Pr. pecunios = 
Sp. Pg. It. pecunioso, < L. pecuniosus, having 
much money or wealth, < pecunia, wealth, 
money: see pecunie.] Full of money; rich; 
wealthy. [Obsolete or rare. ] 
Praye for the, pol by pol yf thow be pecunyous. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 11. 
But in very truth money is as dirt among those phe- 
nomenally pecunious New Yorkers. 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 152. 
ped (ped), π. [< ME. pedde, a basket; ef. pad4.] 
A basket: same as pad*. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 
A haske is a wicker ped, wherein they use to carrie fish. 
Orig. Gloss. to Spenser’s Shep. Cal., November, 1. 16. 
ee {(Nares.) 
ped. In musical notation, an abbreviation for 
pedal or pedale. 
peda, x. Plural of pedum. 
pedaget (ped’aj), m. [< ME. pedage, < OF, ped- 
age, peage, paage, < Li. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + 
-age.| Atoll paid by passengers. Also peage, 
paage. Spelman. 
Tribute and pedage and geris rentes. 
Wyclif, 1 Esd. [Ezra] iv. 13, 20. 
pedagogic (ped-a-goj’ik), a.andn. [= F. pé- 
dagogique=Sp. pedagdgico = Pg. It. pedagogico, 
ς Gr. παιδαγωγικός, of or pertaining to a teacher 
or to education, < παιδαγωγός, a teacher of youth: 
see pedagogue.\ 1. a. Of or pertaining to a peda- 
gogue or pedagogies; belonging to or resem- 
ling a pedagogue or teacher of children: as, 
pedagogic peculiarities. 
In the pedagogic character he [Higgins] also published 


Huloet’s Dictionarie, newlie corrected, &c. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 259. 


But who will set limit to his (St. John’s} power and 
pedagogic wisdom in the matter and form of his teaching? 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 83. 


ΤΙ. x. Same as pedagogies. 
pedagogical (ped-a-goj’i-kal), a. [< pedagogic 
+ -al.] Same as pedagogic. 
Those pedagogical Jehus, those furious school-drivers. 
South, Sermons, V. i. 
There is a pedagogical value in hearing lectures and in 
taking notes of them. The Nation, XLVIII. 347. 
pedagogically (ped-a-goj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pedagogic manner; according to the methods 
of a pedagogue; also, with reference to peda- 


Cf. pecuniary. | 
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gogics; by or in accordance with the principles 
of pedagogies. 

pedagogics (ped-a-goj’iks), ». [Pl. of peda- 
gogic: see -ics.] The science or art of teach- 
ing; pedagogy. 

pedagogism (ped’a-gog-izm), n. [< pedagogue 
+ -ism.| The business, ways, or characteristics 
of a pedagogue. 


Ink doubtless, rightly apply’d with some gall in it, may 
prove good to heal this tetter of pedagogism that bespreads 
him. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, § 6. 


pedagogist (ped’a-go-jist), π. One who is ex- 
pert in the science of pedagogies. 
pedagogue (ped’a-gog), n. [Also sometimes 
(with ref. to Greek usage) pedagogue; ς F. 
pédagogue = Sp. Pg. It. pedagogo,< L. peda- 
gogus, < Gr. παιδαγωγός (see def. 1), « παῖς (παιδ-), 
a child, a boy or girl, ς dyew, lead, conduct, 
ἀγωγός, a guide or conductor. In def. 2, < OF. 
pedagoge, m., a schoolroom; ef. pedagogy.| 1. 
A teacher of children; one whose occupation is 
the instruction of children; a schoolmaster: 
now used, generally with a sense of contempt, 
for a dogmatic and narrow-minded teacher. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the pedagogue was origi- 
nally a slave who attended the younger children of his 
master, and conducted them to school, to the theater, 
oer combining in many cases instruction with guardian- 
ship. 
Time was, when th’ artless pedagogue did stand 
With his vimineous sceptre in his hand, 
Raging like Bajazet o’er the tugging fry. 
Brome, On the Death of his Schoolmaster. 
The pedagogue with the youngest son and the prostrate 
Niobide may be supposed to be on the right. 
A. 5. Murray, Greek Sculpture, ΤΙ. 322. 


οἱ. A schoolroom, or an apartment set apart as 
a schoolroom. 


Another part [of the university] is what they call the 
pedagogue, which is for noblemen and gentlemen; there 
are six youths in each room, with a master over them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 231. 


pedagogue (ped’a-gog), v. t.; pret. and pp. ped- 
agogued, ppr. pedagoguing. [< pedagogue, n.] 
To teach; especially, to teach with the air of a 
pedagogue. 
This may confine their younger Stiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 
But never could be meant to tye 
Authentick Wits, like you and I. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 81. 


Grave eastern seers instructive lessons told; 

Wise Greece from them receiv’d the happy plan, 

And taught the brute to pedagogue the man. 
Somerville, To the Earl of Halifax. 


pedagogy (ped’a-go-ji),”. [Formerly also peda- 
gogy; = F. pédagogie = Sp. pedagogia = Pg. It. 
edagogia, < Gr. παιδαγωγία, the training or guid- 
ing of boys, education, ¢ tadaywydc, a pedagogue: 
see pedagogue.| 1. The art of the pedagogue; 
the science of teaching; pedagogics. 


The tendency to apply the exact methods of science to 
problems of education is one of the most hopeful signs 
of present pedagogy. Science, VI. 341. 


2. Instruction; discipline. 


He delivers us up to the pedagogy of the Divine judg- 
ments. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 826. 


The Jews were a people infinitely delighted with pom- 
pous and busy superstition, and had ordinances accord- 
ingly whilst they remained under that childish pedagogy. 

Evelyn, True Religion, II. 181. 


There was a sacrifice for the whole congregation pre- 
scribed in the Mosaic Pedagogy. 
κ 6, Mather, Mag. Christ., Hist. Boston, 1698. 
pedal (ped’al or pé’dal),a.andn. [= F. pédale, 
n., = It. pedale, « L. pedalis, pertaining to the 
foot, < pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.] I, a. 1. 
Pertaining to or connected with a foot or the 
feet: as, pedal extremities.— 2. Technically — 
(a) Of or pertaining to a foot-like part of the 
body, as of a mollusk; podial: as, a pedal gan- 
glion. (0) Of or pertaining to the pes or hind foot 
only: opposed to manual.— 3. Pertaining to the 
feet of perpendiculars let fall from one point 
upon tangents to a fixed locus called a basis. 
—4 (ped’al). In music, relating to a pedal.— 
Pedal action, the entire mechanism of pedals, in either 
a pianoforte, organ, or harp, including the pedals them- 
selves, the connecting apparatus of rods, trackers, levers, 
etc., and their attachment to dampers, sliders, etc.— Ped- 
al adductor, the posterior adductor muscle of bivalve 
mollusks, the anterior one being distinguished as pallial. 
It is the only one in the Monomyaria, as oysters and scal- 
lops.— Pedal aponeurosis, the dorsal fascia of the foot. 
—Pedal artery, the dorsal artery of the foot.— Pedal 
bass. See organ-point.—Pedal board. Same as pedal 
keyboard.— Pedal check, in organ-building, a device for 
preventing damage to a pedal keyboard when not in use. 
It consists of a bar which prevents the pedal keys from 
being depressed until itis moved. It is usually controlled 
by a stop-knob.— Pedal coupler, in organ-building, a 
coupler which connects one of the manual keyboards with 
the pedal keyboard, so that the latter affects the former. 








pedal 


Usually each of the keyboards may be thus rer (ace to the 
pedals.— Pedal curve or surface, the locus of the feet of 
the perpendiculars let fall from one point upon the tan- 
gents to another locus to which the former is pedal.— 
Pedal ganglia, infra-esophageal ganglia in the nervous 
system of Mollusca. See cut under Lamellibranchiata.— 
Pedal harmony, in music, same as organ-point.— Pedal 
harp. See harp, 1.— Pedal key, in organ-building. See 
key1.— Pedal keyboard, in organ-building, the key- 
board or set of levers intended to be played by the feet. 
It consists of black and white keys like the manual Κεγ- 
boards, only on alarger scale. Its usual compass in mod- 
ern organs is from the second C below middle C to the D 
or the F next above it. It is sometimes concave, the ex- 
treme right and left levers being higher than those in the 
middle, or radiating, the front ends of the levers being 
nearer together than the back ends— both arrangements 
being intended to help the player to reach all the keys 
with equal ease. The pedal keyboard properly sounds the 
stops of the pedal organ; but it may also be coupled with 
either of the manual keyboards, and thus may simply ex- 
tend the resources of the latter. Pedal keyboards are 
sometimes added to reed-organs, and even to pianofortes. 
See pedalier, and cut under organ.— Pedal line, a line 
through the feet of the three perpendiculars to the three 
sides of a triangle, let fall from any point on the circum- 
ference of the circumscribed circle.— Pedal muscle. (a) 
In human anat., same as extensor brevis digitorum pedis 
(which see, under pes3), (0) In conch.: (1) Any muscle 
of the foot or podium of a univalve. (2) The posterior 
adductor of a bivalve, when there are two. See cuts 
under Astartide and Tridacnide.— Pedal note, either 
a note or a tone produced by a pedal key, or the same 
as organ-point.— Pedal organ, in organ-building, that 
one of the partial organs which is played from a ped- 
al keyboard. Its compass is usually about two or two 
and a half octaves. Its stops are the deepest and most 
sonorous in the instrument, usually of 16- or 32-feet tone. 
—Pedal origin, the fixed point from which the per- 
pendiculars are let fall.— Pedal passage, in organ-mu- 
sic, a passage or phrase intended to be performed on 
the pedal keyboard.— Pedal piano, a pianoforte with a 
pedal keyboard or pedalier.—Pedal pipe, in organ-build- 
ing, one of the pipes belonging to the pedal organ.— Ped- 
al ratio. See foot, 11.—Pedal rod, in harp-making, a 
rod connecting a pedal with the mechanism for shorten- 
ing the strings.— Pedal soundboard, in organ-building, 
the soundboard of the pedal organ.— Pedal stop, in or- 
gan-building, a stop or stop-knob belonging to the pedal 
organ.— Pedal vesicle, one of the many little vesicles of 
the water-vascular system of an echinoderm which are 
connected with the water-feet or tube-feet, and cause the 
latter to protrude when full of water. See cut at Echi- 
noidea. 


11. ». (ped’al). 1. Any part of a machine or 
apparatus which is intended to receive and 
transmit power from the foot of the operator ; 
a treadle: as, the pedals of a bicycle.—2. In 
musical instruments, a foot-lever; a metal or 
wooden key or projecting bar operated by the 


foot. (a) In the pianoforte two or three pedals are in 
use: one to lift the dampers from the strings (the damper- 
pedal or loud pedal); one to introduce a muffler between 
the hammers and the strings, or to lessen the distance from 
which the hammers strike, or to move them so that they 
shall strike only onestring instead of the usual two or three 
(the soft pedal) ; and sometimes one to hold up the dampers 
that happen to be lifted when the pedal is pressed down (the 
sustaining pedal), The use of the damper-pedal is indi- 
cated by ped. at the beginning of the passage where it is 
needed,and bya*atitsend. The use of the soft pedal is 
usually indicated by some such expression as una corda, 
gre string.’ The use of the sustaining pedal is usually 
left to the player’s discretion. (0) In the pipe-organ sev- 
eral different kinds of pedals are used: those which form 
the pedal keyboard, and which are like the keys or digi- 
tals for the hands, but much larger (see pedal keyboard, 
and cut under organl); those which control the drawing 
of one or more of the stops (combination pedals, compost- 
tion pedals, crescendo pedal, diminuendo pedal, sforzando 
pedal, etc.); that which controls the opening of the blinds 
or shutters of the swell-box (the swell-pedal), etc. See the 
phrases below. (c) In the reed-organ and harmonium, one 
of the treadles by which the player operates the feeders 
of the bellows. See veed-organ. (d) In the harp, one of 
the foot-levers whereby all or some of the strings may be 
temporarily shortened, and their pitch raised. In modern 
harps seven pedals are used, any one of which may be used 
in two ways, raising the pitch either one or two half-steps ; 
every pedal affects only the strings of a particular letter- 
name, By combining the pedals in various ways the in- 
strument may be set in any desired key (tonality). See 
cutunder harp. (e) Collectively, same as either pedal key- 
board or pedal organ. 

3. Same as organ-point.— 4. A pedal curve or 
surface, or one of which another is the pedal 


curve or surface.— Balanced pedal, See swell-pedal. 


'—Combination pedal, in organ-building, a metal pedal 


which enables the player to control the use of several stops 
at once by his feet. Such pedals are placed above the ped- 
al keyboard. They are either single- or double-acting — the 
former serving either to draw or to retire certain stops, 
the result depending upon the registration at the moment 
when the pedal is used, and the latter serving both to 
draw and to retire certain stops, so that the result is al- 
ways the same whenever the pedal is used. Combination 
pedals are applied to the stops of all the keyboards, usu- 
ally beginning with those of the great organ. They in- 
clude a forte pedal (single-acting), which draws all the 
stops of the keyboard to which it belongs ; a mezzo pedal 
(usually double-acting), which draws most of the impor- 
tant 8-feet and 4-feet stops of its keyboard; and a piano 
pedal (single-acting), which retires all but one or two 
of the lighter stops. Combination pedals do not always 
affect the stop-knobs; if not, they are so made as to be 
hooked down when in use, and when they are released 
the combination made by the stop-knobs remains un- 
changed. Combination pedals of all the above varieties 
often control also certain of the stops of the pedal organ, 
so that, when a given combination on the manuals is used, 





pedal 


appropriate pedal stops are also drawn.— Composition 
pedal, Same as combination pedal.— Coupler-pedal, in 
organ-building, a pedal which controls one of the couplers, 
usually that which unites the great and pedal organs.— 
Crescendo pedal. See crescendo.—Diminuendo ped- 
al. See crescendo pedal, under crescendo.— Double-act- 
ing pedal. See combination pedal.—Extension-pedal. 
Same as either damper-pedal or sustaining pedal. See def. 
2 (a).— First negative pedal, the locus to which the 
basis locus is the pedal.— First pedal, the pedal curve or 
surface.— Forte pedal. See combination pedal.—Harp 
pedal. Same as soft pedal.—Inner pedal. See inner.— 

ud pedal. See def. 2(a).—Mezzo pedal. See combi- 


nation pedal.— Oblique pedal, a plane curve the locus 
of intersections under a constant angle of lines through a 
fixed point with tangents to a fixed curve-—Open pedal. 
Same as loud pedal.—Piano pedal. See combination 
pedal.— Ratchet-pedal. See swell-pedal_—Rat-trap 
pedal, a kind of foot-piece used on some bicycles and 
velocipedes, consisting of a flat iron or steel bar bent into 
oblong-rectangular form, and having its meeting ends 
welded together. The pedal-pivot passes midwise from 
end to end of the pedal, through holes made in the ends; 
and the upper edges of the longer parallel sides are ser- 
rated. The whole thus much resembles a small steel trap 
with open jaws, as when set for catching rats, etc., whence 
the name.— Reversible pedal. See coupler-pedal.— 
Second pedal, the pedal of the pedal.—S§$forzando 

edal, in organ-building, a pedal which suddenly and 

mporarily brings the entire power of the instrument 
into use, so that a forcible accent can be produced.— §in- 
ενας pedal. See combination pedal.—Soft pedal. 

ee def. 2 (a).— Sustaining pedal. See def. 2 (a).— 
Swell-pedal, in organ-building, a pedal which opens the 
shutters or blinds of the swell-box, and so increases the 
power of the tones produced by the pipes in it.—'Toe- 
and-heel pedal. Same as balanced pedal. 


pedal (ped’al), v. 1. pret. and pp. pedaled or 
pedalled, ppr. pedaling or pedalling. [< pedal, 
n.) To work a pedal; use the pedals, as of a 
piano, organ, bicyele, ete. 

It possesses the great advantage over most other edi- 
tions of being carefully fingered, and of having the best 
method of pedalling indicated for all the difficult passages. 

Athenzum, No. 3198, p. 188. 

pedale! (pé-da'1é), n.5 pl. pedatia (lick), (ML, 
neut. of L. pedalis, pertaining to a foot, a foot 
in length or thickness: see pedal.] 1. A foot- 
cloth or carpet spread in front of an altar.—2. 
A collection of creeds and canons of general 
councils in the Greek Church. 

pedale? (pe-di’le), n. [It., = E. pedal.] Same 
as pedal, 2(a), or, more often, as pedal keyboard. 

Pedaliacesz (pé6-da-li-i’sé-é),n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Pedalium + -acezx.] A family of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants of the order 
Polemoniales, distinguished by the ovary of two 
earpels becoming one-, two-, four-, or eight- 
celled, and the fruit greatly hardened within, 
around the exalbuminous seeds. It includes 
about 57 species, belonging to 16 genera and 4 
tribes, natives of warmer regions everywhere, 
especially of Africa. Sesamum and Pedalium 
(the type) are the best-known. They are an- 
nual or perennial plants, covered with rough 
glandular hairs, mucilaginous over the whole 
surface, and usually strong-scented. They bear 
opposite leaves, or alternate above, and rather large t#vo- 
lipped didynamous flowers, which are solitary or clustered 
in the axils in the old world species, and form a terminal 
raceme in the American. 

pedalian (pé-da’li-an), a. [« L. pedalis, per- 
taining {ο the foot (see pedal), + -απ.] Relat- 
ing to the foot, or to a metrical foot; pedal. 
[Rare. ] 

Pedaliez (ped-a-li’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Pedalium + -ex.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous plants of the family Pedali- 
acez, having a two-celled ovary, and distinct 
anther-cells hanging from a glandular connec- 
tive. It includes 14 genera, of which Pedalium 
is the type, and about 54 species, mainly Af- 
rican. 

pedalier (ped’a-lér), n. [F., < pédale, a pedal : 
see pedal.| In pianoforte-making, either a pedal 
keyboard that can be connected directly with 
the keys or digitals of the keyboard, or an in- 
dependent instrument played from a pedal 
keyboard, and appended to a pianoforte. 

pedalinerved (ped’al-i-nérvd), a. In bot. See 
nervation. 

pedalion (pé-da’li-on),. [< pedal + -ion, as in 
accordion.| Same as pedalier. 

pedalist (ped’al-ist), n. [ς pedal + -ist.] A 
musician, considered with reference to his skill 
in using the pedals of his instrument. 


An eminent pianist and remarkable pedalist. 
Grove’s Dict. Music, II. 678. 


pedaliter (pé-dal’i-tér), adv. [NL., <¢ L. pedalis, 
pertaining to the foot (see pedal), + adv. term. 
-ἴεν.] Inorgan-music, upon the pedal keyboard: 
opposed to manualiter. 

pedality (pé-dal’i-ti),n. [ς L. pedalis, pertain- 
ing to the foot (see pedal), + -i-ty.] Measure- 
ment by paces. Ash. [Rare.] 
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Pedalium (pé-da’li-um), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1759), so called in allusion to the dilated angles 
of the fruit; < L. pedalion, ς Gr. πηδάλιον, a eer- 
tain plant, ς πηδάλιον, arudder, < πηδός or πηδόν, 
the blade of an oar, an oar, in pl. πηδά, a rud- 
der.]_ A genus of smooth annual herbs, type 
of the family Pedaliacee and the tribe Pedali- 
exe, known by the peculiar hard obtuse fruit, 
which has a cylindrical solid base, and above 
swells into an ovoid form, becoming pyramidal, 
with four obtuse angles, on each of which is a 
spreading conical spine or horn. The only spe- 
cies, P. Murex, is ο native of India and tropical Africa. 
It is a smooth annual herb, with musky odor, somewhat 
branching, with opposite or alternate broad and coarsely 
toothed leaves, and yellow fiowers solitary in the axils. 
The fresh branches stirred in water or milk render it 
temporarily mucilaginous without changing the taste, 
odor, or color, They are used in markets of India in the 
preparation of adulterated buttermilk, and the mucilagi- 
nous seeds are used in native poultices. 

pedal-point (ped’al-point), n. Same as organ- 
point.—Double pedal-point, in music, a passage in 
which two tones, usually the tonic and the dominant, are 


sustained while the harmony is developed independently. 
See organ-potint. 
pedaneous (pé-da’né-us), a [ς L. pedaneus, 
of the size or dimension of a foot, ς pes (ped-) 
= E. foot.] Going on foot; WAT [Rare. ] 
pedant (ped’ant),». [=D.G. Dan. Sw. pedant, 
ς F. pédant = Sp. Pe. pedante, ¢ It. pedante, a 
teacher, schoolmaster, pedant; contracted < L. 
pedagogan(t-)s, ppr. of pedagogare, teach, < 
pedagogus, a teacher, pedagogue: see peda- 
gogue.| 1. A schoolmaster; a teacher; a ped- 
agogue. 
A domineering pedant o’er the boy. 
Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 179. 
He loves to have a fencer, a pedant, and a musician 
seen in his lodging a-mornings. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
2. A person who overrates erudition, or lays 
an undue stress on exact knowledge of detail 
or of trifles, as compared with larger matters 
or with general principles; also, one who makes 
an undue or inappropriate display of learning. 
Such a driveller as Sir Roger, so bereft of all manner of 
pride, which is the characteristic of a pedant, is what one 
would not believe would come into the head of the same 
man who drew the rest of the play. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 270. 


He [James Τ.] had, in fact, the temper of a pedant, a pe- 
dant’s conceit, a pedant’s love of theories, and a pedant’s 
inability to bring his theory into any relation with actual 
facts. J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, vii. 3. 

pedantic (pé-dan’tik), a. 
D. G. pedantisch = Sw. Dan. pedantisk.] , 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a pedant or 
pedantry ; overrating the importance of mere 
learning; also, making an undue or inappropri- 
ate display of learning; of language, style, οἵς., 
exhibiting pedantry; absurdly learned: as, a 
pedantic air. 

We borrow words from the French, Italian, Latine, as 
every Pedantick Man pleases. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 64. 

He was a man of gallantry, and despised all that wore 
the pedantic appearance of philosophy. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

He [Baron Finch] had enjoyed high fame as an orator, 
though his diction, formed on models anterior to the civil 
wars, was, toward the close of his life, pronounced stiff and 
pedantic by the wits of the rising generation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
pedantical (pé-dan’ti-kal), a. [< pedantic + -al.] 
Same as pedantic. 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical. Shak., Τι. L. L., v. 2. 408. 
pedantically (pé-dan’ti-kal-i), adv. In a pe- 
dantic manner; with pedantry. 

pedanticism (pé-dan’ti-sizm), n. [< pedantic 
+ -ism.] Something pedantic; a pedantic no- 
tion or expression. 


Perhaps, as Cuninghame suggests, Inigo’s theory was 
simply an embodiment of some pvedanticism of James I. 


The Portfolio, No. 235, ϱ. 12% pedatinerved (pé-dat’ i-nérvd), a. 


pedanticly (pé-dan’tik-li), adv. 
dantically. 

pedantism (ped’an-tizm), n. [< F. pédantisme 
= Sp. Pg. pedantismo ; as pedant + -ism.]_ 11. 
The office or work of a pedagogue. Coles, 1717. 
—2. Pedantry. 

pedantize (ped’an-tiz), v.i.; pret. and pp. pedan- 
tized, ppr. pedantizing. [< pedant + -ize.] To 
play the pedant; domineer over pupils; use pe- 
dantie expressions. 

pedantocracy (ped-an-tok’ra-si), n. [< F. pé- 
dantocratie (Auguste Comte), < pédant, pedant, 
+ Gr. -Kpatia, <¢ κρατεῖν, τα]ο.] The government, 
sway, or rule of a pedant or of pedants; the 
supremacy or power of bookish theorists; a 
system of government founded on mere book- 
learning. 


Same as pe- 


pedantyt (ped’an-ti), n. 


pedarian (pé-da’ri-an), ». 


pedaryt (ped’a-ri), n. 


Pedata (pé-da’ta), n. pl. 


pedatifid (pé-dat’i-fid), a. 


pedder 


podantry (ped’an-tri), ». [= D. G. pedanierie 
= Sw. Dan. pedanteri, ς F. pédanterie = Sp. 
pedanteria = Pg. It. pedanteria; as pedant + 
η] 1. The manners, acts, or character of 
a pedant; the overrating of mere knowledge, 
especially of matters oF learning which are 
really of minor importance; also, ostentatious 
or inappropriate display of learning. 

Pedantry proceeds from much reading and little under- 
standing. A pedant among men of learning and sense is 


like an ignorant servant giving an account of a polite con- 
versation. Steele, Tatler, No. 244, 


Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to the 
time, place, and company. 

Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, x. 

The more pretentious writers, like Peter of Blois, wrote 
perhaps with fewer solecisms, but with more pedantry, and 
certainly lost freedom by straining after elegance. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 153. 
2. Undue addiction to the forms of a particu- 
lar profession, or of some one line of life. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and sciences ; 
and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the over- 
rating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 
greater. Swift, On Good Manners. 
[ς pedant + -y. Per- 
haps an error for pedantry.] Pedants collec- 
tively. 

You cite them to appeare for certaine Paragogicall con- 

tempts, before a capricious Pedantie of hot-liver’d Gram- 
marians. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
[< L. pedarius, per- 
taining to the foot, < pes (ped-) -- Β. foot.] Qne 
of those Roman senators who, as merely ex 
officio senators (as the pontifex maximus and 
the flamen dialis), or as not yet having been 
entered by the censors on the roll, had no 
vote, but had the right to speak, and to make 
expression of opinion by walking over to the 
side they espoused when a vote or division 
was had. 
[ς ML. *pedarium (Έ), 
neut. of L. pedarius, pertaining to the foot: see 
pedarian.| A consecrated sandal worn by a 
pilgrim. 

Some brought forth . . . manuaries for handlers of rel- 
icks, some pedaries for pilgrims, some oscularies for kiss- 
ers. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, I. 49. (Davies.) 
[NL., neut. pl. of L. 
pedatus: see pedate.] The pedate holothurians, 
a division of Holothuroidea, having numerous 


; ,ambulacral feet: distinguished from Apoda. 
[< pedant + -ic. ae pedate (ped ’at), a. 


[< L. pedatus, pp. of pedare, 
furnish with feet, foot, < pes (ped-) = E. foot: 
see pedal.] 1. Having divisions like toes; in 
bot., having the two lateral lobes themselves 





Pedate Leaf of Hellebore 


(Helleborus feetidus). Pedate Leaf of }’tela pedata, 


divided into smaller segments, the midribs of 
which do not run directly into the common cen- 
tral point, as a palmate leaf, such as the leaf of 
Helleborus fetidus.—2. In zodl.: (a) Flattened 
out like afoot; palmate; serving as or fora foot. 
(b) Footed; having feet or foot-like parts. 

[ς L. pedatus, fur- 
nished with feet (see pedate),+ findere (y jid), 
divide, cleave.] In bot., having the veining 
pedate, but the divisions of the lobes extending 
only half-way to the midrib: said of a leaf. 

[< L. peda- 
tus, furnished with feet (sec pedate), + nervus, 
nerve, + -ed?,] In bot., having the nerves ar- 
ranged in a pedate manner: said of a leaf. 


pedatipartite (pé-dat’i-piir’tit), a. [< L. peda- 


tus, furnished with feet, + partitus, pp. of par- 
tire, part: see part.) In bot., parted in a ped- 
ate manner; having the venation pedate, and 
the lobes almost free: said of a leaf. 


pedatisect (pé-dat’i-sekt), a. [< L. pedatus, fur- 


nished with feet, + sectus, pp. of secare, cut, cut 
off.] In bot., having the venation pedate, and 
the divisions of the lobes reaching nearly to the 
midrib: said of a leaf. 


pedder (ped’ér), π. [Formerly also (Se.) peddar, 


peddir; < ME. pedder, peddare, poder pedare, 
peddere,< ped, a basket (see ped), + -erl. Hence 
peddler.] A peddler; a hawker. ([Scotch.] 








peddle 


peddle (ped’1), v.; pret. and pp. peddled, ppr. 
peddling. [A back-formation from peddler, 
earlier pedler (ef. burgle, < burglar).] I, intrans. 
1. To travel about retailing small wares; go 
from place to place or from house to house sell- 
ing small commodities; hawk.—2. To be en- 
gaged in a small business; occupy one’s self 
with trifies; trifle. 
No science peddling with the names of things, 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 
Can lift our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the many waits. 
Lowell, Commemoration Ode, ii. 
IT. trans. To sell or retail in small quanti- 
ties, usually by transporting the goods offered 
about the country, or from house to house; 
hence, to dispense or deal out in small quanti- 
ties. 
This original unit, this fountain of power, has been so 
distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely subdi- 


vided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and 
cannot be gathered. Emerson, Misc., p. 72. 


Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


peddler (ped‘lér), π. [Now taken as < peddle 
+ -er1; but earlier pedler, pedlar, ς late ME. 
edlere, pedlare, a var. of pedder: see pedder. 
or the irreg. term. -ler, cf. eggler.] One who 
travels about selling small wares, which he 
carries with him; a traveling chapman; a 
hawker. 
I haue as moche pite of pore men as pedlere hath of cattes, 


That wolde kille hem, yf he cacche hem mygte for couei- 
tise of here skynnes. Piers Plowman (B), v. 258. 


A certain Pedler having a budget full of small wares 
fell asleep as he was travelling on the way. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 73. 
Peddlers’ Frencht, vagabonds’ cant; jargon. 

I'll give a schoolmaster half-a-crown a week, and teach 
me this pedler’s French. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 
peddleress (ped’lér-es), ». [< peddler + -ess.] 
A female peddler. 

The companion of his travels is some foule sunne-burnt 
Queane, that since the terrible statute recanted gypsisme, 
and is turned pedleresse. 

Sir Τ, Overbury, Characters, A Tinker. 
peddlerism (ped’lér-izm), x. [Also pedlarism, 
pedlerism ; < peddler + -ism.] Petty dealing. 

But if ever they make anything on ’t, says he ar if they 
are not at last reduc’d to their old antient pedlarism), 11] 
forfeit my reputation of a prophet to you. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 188. (Davies.) 
peddler’s-basket (ped’lérz-bas’ket), n. The 
Kenilworth ivy; less frequently, the beefsteak- 
geranium. Seeivyl and geranium. [Prov. Eng. ] 
peddlery (ped’lér-i), n.; pl. peddleries(-iz). [Also 
pedlery, pedlary; < peddler + -y.] 1. Small 
wares sold or carried about for sale by ped- 
dlers. 

The present fairs of Cartmel are held on the Wednesday 
before Easter for cattle, Whit-Monday for pedlery, and 
November 5th for cattle. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, 11. 683, 
2. The employment or occupation of a peddler; 
also, the tricks of a peddler. 

Who shewed a miracle to confirm his preaching of ear- 
confession and pardons, with like pedlary ? 

Tyndale, ΑΠΕ. toSir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 170. 

Justly fearing that the quick-sighted Protestants eye 
clear’d in great part from the mist of Superstition, may a 

one time or other looke with a good judgement into these 
their deceitfull Pedleries. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
peddling (ped’ling), a. [Also piddling; orig. 
ppr. of peddle, v.] Petty; trifling; insignificant: 
as, peddling details. 
Away with these peddling persecutions; . . . “lay the 
axe at the root of the tree.” 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 148, 
How can any man stop in the midst of the stupendous 
joy of getting rid of Bonaparte, and prophesy a thousand 
ttle peddling evils that will result from restoring the 
Bourbons? Sydney Smith, To John Allen. 
pederast (ped’e-rast),n.. [ς F. pédéraste, < Gr. 
παιδεραστής, a lover of boys, < παῖς (παιδ-), a boy, 
+ ἐρᾶν, love.] One who is guilty of pederasty. 
Also pederist. 
pederastic (ped-e-ras’ tik), a. [< Gr. παιδερασ- 
τικός, < παιδεραστία, pederasty: see pederasty.] 

Of or pertaining to pederasty. 
pederasty (ped’e-ras-ti), m. [< F. pédérastie, < 

NL, pederastia, < Gr. παιδεραστία, love of boys, 

< παιδεραστής, a lover of boys: see pederast.] 

Unnatura} carnal union of males with males, 

especially boys. 
pedererot, x. [Also patercro, pitteraro, etc.; < 

Sp. pedrero, a swivel-gun, ς ML. petraria, a 

stone-throwing engine: see petrary, perrier.] 

A piece of ordnance formerly used for dis- 
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charging stones, fragments of iron, ete., and 
also for firing salutes. 


pederistt (ped’e-rist), ». [ς peder(ast) + -ist.] 


Same as pederast. 


pedes, ». Plural of pess, 
pedescript+ (ped’es-kript), ». [ς L. pes (ped-), 


= E. fovt, + scriptus, pp. of scribere, write, 
mark: see script.] A mark made by the foot, 
as in kicking. Shirley, Honoria and Mammon. 
[ Humorous. ] 


pedesis (pé-dée’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. πήδησις, a 


leaping, throbbing, < 77day, leap, spring, throb. ] 
A name given by Prof. Jevons to the physical 
phenomenon ealled the Brownian movement. 


x ee Brownian. Journal of Science, 1878, p. 171. 
pedestal (ped’es-tal), x. [=F . piédestal = Sp. 


Pg. pedestal, « 
It. piedestallo, 
base of a, pillar, 
the sill of a 
door, < piede, 
foot (< a pes 
(ped-) = E. 
Soot), + stallo, 
. G. Shin ᾱ 
stall: see stall. | 
That which 
serves as a foot 
or support, 
particularly for 
apiece of sculp- 
ture, @ monu- 
ment, or other 
work of art. 
κ oe Specifically — (a) 

Pedestal found near the Dionysiac Theater, In arch., an insu- 
Athens. lated base or sup- 

port for a column, 

a statue, or avase. It consists typically of a base or foot, 


adie or dado, and a surbase, cornice, or cap. See also cuts 
under acroterium, antejix, and dado. 


Large yawning Panthers lie, 
Carv’d on rich Pedestals of Ivory. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, i. 





In the centre of the dome is a small square pedestal, on 
which, it is said, once stood the urn which contained the 
ashes of its founder. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 439. 


(b) In mach., the standards of a pillow-block, holding the 
brasses in which the shaft turns. Ε. Η. Knight. (ο) In 
a railroad-car, a casting of inverted-U shape bolted to the 
truck-frame to hold in place the journal-box of the axle, 
which rises and falls in the pedestal with the collapse and 
expansion of the springs. (Seecutundercar-truck.) Called 
i England an aale-guard or horn-plate. Car-Builder’s 
ict 


pedestal (ped’es-tal), v. t.; pret. and pp. pedes- 
taled or pedestalled, ppr. pedestaling or pedes- 
talling. [< pedestal,n.] To place on a pedes- 
tal; support as a pedestal. 
The Memphian sphinx, 


Pedestal’d haply in a palace-court. 
Keats, Hyperion. 


pedestal-box (ped’es-tal-boks), n. In mach., 
a journal-box. 

pedestal-cover (ped’es-tal-kuv’ér),”. In mach., 
the cap of a pillow-block, which is fastened 
down upon the pedestals and confines the boxes. 
FE. Η. Knight. 

pedestrial (pé-des’tri-al), a. [ς L. pedester 
(pedestri-), being or going on foot, pedestrian 
(see pedestrious), + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the foot. 

We read that these people, instead of holding their bow 
in the left hand, as is the usual custom, drew it by the as- 
sistance of their feet. The fact is recorded by Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo; the latter of whom informs us of a 
curious expedient of this pedestrial archery, used by the 
Ethiopians in hunting elephants. 

Moseley, Archery, p. 86. (Latham.) 


2. Going on foot; pedestrian.—3. Fitted for 
walking: as, pedestrial legs of an insect. 
pedestrially (pé-des’ tri-al-i), adv. In a pedes- 
trial manner; as a pedestrian; on foot. 
pedestrian (pé-des’tri-an), a.andn”. [< τι. pe- 
dester (pedestri-), being or going on foot (see 
pedestrious), + -απ.] 1. a. 1. Going on foot; 
walking: as, a pedestrian excursionist; also, 
performed on foot: as, a pedestrian journey. 
Hence—2, Low; vulgar; common. 
In a pedestrian and semi-barbarian style. 
Roscoe, Life of Leo, Pref., p. 28. 
ΤΙ. x. 1. One who walks or journeys on foot. 
Specifically —2. One who walks or races on 
foot for a wager; a professional walker; one 
who has made a notable record for speed or 
endurance in walking. 
pedestrianate (pé-des’ tri-an-at), v. 7.5 pret. and 
pp. pedestrianated, ppr. pedestrianating. [< pe- 


pedestrianism (pé-des’tri-an-izm), n. 


pedestrioust (pé-des’ 11-18), a. 


Pedetes (pé-dé’teéz), η. 


pedicel 


The trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
pedestrianating, and that the bicyclers had as much right 
on the sidewalk as any pedestrian. 

Sct. Amer., N. ., LX. 402. 
[= F. 
pédestrianisme; as pedestrian + -ism.] The 
act or practice of walking; traveling or racing 
on foot; the art of a pedestrian or professional 
walker or runner. 


pedestrianize (pé-des’tri-an-iz), v. t.; pret.and 


pp. pedestrianized, ppr. pedestrianizing. [< pe- 
destrian + -ize.] To travel along or through 
on foot or as a pedestrian: as, to pedestrianize 
the valley of the Rhine. 
[= Β, pédestre 
= Sp. Pg. It. pedestre, < Li. pedester ( pedestri-), 
going or being on foot, on land, by land, hence 
lowly, common, ordinary (for orig. *pedetter, 
*peditter, with suffix -ter, < pedes (pedit-), one 
who goes on foot, < pes (ped-), = E. foot, + ire, 
supine itum, go), + -ous.] Going on foot; not 
winged. 

Men conceive they [elephants] never lie down, and enjoy 


not the position of rest ordained unto all pedestrious ani- 
mals. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. 


pedetentous (ped-é-ten’tus),a. [< L. pedetentim, 


pedetemptim, step by step, cautiously, « pes 
(ped-), = EK. foot, + tendere, pp. tentus, stretch 
out, extend, + -ous.] Proceeding cautiously, or 
step by step; advancing tentatively. ([Rare.] 
That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in whichit 
behooves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 
Sydney Smith. 
[NL. (Hliger, 1811), < 
Gr. πηδητής, a leaper, a dancer, ς« πηδᾶν, leap, 
spring.] 1. The sole genus of Pedetina, called 





Se = ον 


re 


Cape Jumping-hare (Pedetes caffer). 


Helamys by F. Cuvier. P. caffer or capensis 
is the jumping-hare of South Africa.—2. In 
entom.: (a) A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Kirby, 1837. (6b) A genus of hymenopterous 
insects. 


pedetic (pé-det’ik), a. [< Gr. πηδητικός, pertain- 


ing to leaping, < πήδησις, leaping: see pedesis. ] 


Of or pertaining to pedesis.— Pedetic movement. 
See Brownian movement, under Brownian. 


Pedetide (pé-det’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < Pedetes 


+ -idz.] The Pedetine elevated to the rank 
of a family. 


Pedetine (ped-é-ti’né), ». pl. [NL., ς Pedetes 


+ -ine.] An Ethiopian subfamily of Dipodidez 
or jerboas, represented by the genus Pedetes ; 


the jumping-hares. The form is fitted for leaping, as 
in other jerboa-like rodents; the hind quarters are large 
and strong; the tail is long and bushy throughout; the 
hind feet are four-toed, with stout hoof-like nails and sep- 
arate metatarsals; the molars are rootless, and there is a 
premolar above and below on each side; the cervical ver- 
{εργα are not ankylosed. See cut under Pedetes. 


Pediastree (ped-i-as’tré-é), ». pl. [NL.,< Pe- 


diastrum + -ex.] <A former order of fresh- 
water alge, typified by the genus Pediasirum, 
now included in Hydrodictyacee. 


Pediastrum (ped-i-as’trum), ». [NL.,< (?) L. 


pes (ped-), = E. foot, + Gr. ἄστρον, a star.] A 
genus of fresh-water alge. Several of the species 
are very common in stagnant or running water, being at- 
tached in the form of minute disks to other alge, water- 
plants, etc. Each disk is of a regular symmetrical form, 
and consists of from 2 to 64 cells, which may be united only 
at certain points instead of forming a continuous plate. 
Reproduction is both non-sexual and sexual. 


pediatria (ped-i-at’ri-’), n. [NL.: see pedia- 


try.] Same as pediatry. 


pediatric (ped-i-at’rik), a. [ς pediatr-y + -ic.] 


Of or pertaining to the medical or hygienic care 
of children. 


pediatrics (ped-i-at’riks), ». [Ῥ]. of pediatric: 


see -ics.] Medical or hygienic treatment of 
children. Also pediatria, pediatry. 


pediatry (ped’i-at-ri), n. [NL. pediatria, < Gr. 


παῖς (παιὸ-), child, + iatpeia, medical treat- 
ment: see iatric.] Same as pediatrics. 


destrian + -ate2.] To travel on foot; walk. pedicel (ped’i-sel), π. [= F. pédicelle = Sp. 


[ Rare. ] 


pedicela = Pg. nedicello,< NL. pedicelius, dim. 





pedicel 


of L. pediculus, a little foot, dim. of pes (ped-) 
=E. foot.) 1. In bot., the ultimate division of 
a common peduncle; the 
stalk that supports one 
flower only when there 
are several on a pedun- 
cle. Any short and small stalk 
or support of an organ is like- 
wise called a pedicel. See the 
illustrations under Cordyceps 
and Diatomacez. Also pedicu- 
lus. 

The pedicel, or prolongation 
of the rostellum, to which in 
many exotic species of Orchids 
the pollen masses are attached. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by 

{Insects, p. 5. 
2. In zool. and anat., a lit- 
tle foot or foot-like part; 
a footlet; a footstalk, 
pedicle, or pedunele. (a) 
In zoéphytes, the stalk or stem. 
(0) In echinoderms, one of the 
suckers or ambulacral feet. See 
cuts under Echinoidea and Sy- 
napta. (c) The peduncle of a 
cirriped. (4) The pedicle of a vertebra. See pedicle, 2 (0). 
(e) In entom.: (1) The third joint of an antenna, especially 
when this is geniculate or elbowed, in which case the 
pedicel is articulated laterally to the second joint, or 
scape, and serves as a base for the succeeding joints: par- 
ticularly used in descriptions of Hymenoptera, as in the 
Chalcidids and Proctotrupids. (2) The basal joint of the 
abdomen, when this is long and slender, as in many Hy- 
menoptera and Diptera. Also called petiole.=Syn, 2. See 


peduncle. ; 

pedicel-cell (ped’i-sel-sel), ». In the Chara- 
cee, the short flask-shaped cell which supports 
the antheridium. 

pedicellaria (ped’i-se-la’ri-i), n.; pl. pedicel- 
lariz (-6). [NL., < pedicellus, pedicel, + -aria. ] 
In echinoderms, a small two- or three-pronged 
pincer-like body upon the exterior, as of a star- 
fish, attached to the spines and to the body- 
wall. See cut under Kchinoidea. 

The pedicellarie are... dermal organs of a peculiar 
character which are found in the Asteroida as well as in 
the Echinoida. They consist of a stalk-like muscular pro- 
cess of the integument, which is supported at its end by 
a fine calcareous skeleton; it terminates in two or three 
pincer-like valves which are movable on one another. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 207. 


Pedicellata (ped’i-se-la’ tii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
1. of *pedicellatus: see pedicellate.] In Cuvier’s 
system (1817), the first order of Hchinodermata, 
including the three families of starfishes, sea- 
urchins, and holothurians, which have pedicels 
protruding through ambulacra or their equiva- 
lents: contrasted with Apedicellata. 
pedicellate (ped’i-sel-adt), a. [ς NL. *pedicel- 
latus, < pedicellus, pedicel: see pedicel, pedicel- 
lus.} Provided with a pedicel or pedicels; 
pedunculate; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Pedicellata. Also pedicelled, pedicellated. 
See cut under Cecidotea. 
pedicellated (ped’i-sel-a-ted), a. [< pedicellate 
+ -ed2.] Same as pedicellate. 
pedicellation (ped’i-se-la’shon), x. [« pedicel- 
late + -ion.] In bot., the state or condition of 
being pedicelled, or provided with pedicels. 
pedicelled (ped’i-seld), a. [« pedicel + -ed2.] 
Same as pedicellate. 
padicelifecm (ped’i-sel-i-form),a. [<« NL. pedi- 
cellus, pedicel, + L. forma, form.] In bot., hav- 
ing the form of a pedicel; resembling a pedicel. 
[Rare. ] 
Ramuli [of Papulaspora sepedonioides| pedicelliform, 
ascending, septate. M.C. Cooke, British Fungi, II. 618. 
pedicellus (ped-i-sel’us), ».; pl. pedicelli (-i). 
NL.: see pedicel.]| 1. In bot., a pedicel.—2. 
nentom., the third joint of the antenna (count- 
ing the bulbus), between the scapus and the 
xilagellum. 
pedicle (ped’i-kl), π. [ς L. pediculus, a little 
foot, dim. of pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.] 
11. A foot-iron. Compare manacle (originally 
manicle). 
Manicles and pedicles of iron. 
Quoted in NV. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 205. 
2. A pedicel or peduncle. 
The cause of the holding green [all winter] is the close 


and compact substance of their leaves, and the pedicles of 
them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 592. 


Specifically —(a) The bony process supporting the antler 
of the Cervide, or deer family. (b) The foot of the neural 
arch of a vertebra, usually a contracted part of such an 
arch (in comparison with its lamina), whereby the arch 
joins the body or centrum of the vertebra. The pedicles of 
any two contiguous vertebre circumscribe the interverte- 
bral foramina for the exit of spinal nerves.= Syn. 2. See 


peduncle. 
pedicular (pé-dik’a-lir), a. [= F. pédiculaire 
= Sp. Pg. pedicular = It. pediculare, < L. pedi- 





Raceme of Berberts vul- 
garts, showing the pedicels. 
a, a flower, enlarged, show- 
ing the pedicel and a part of 
the rachis with the bract. 


pediculate 


Pediculati (pé-dik-i-la’ti), n. pl. 


pedicule (ped’i-kil), n. 


αν N. 


4354 


cularis, pertaining to lice, ς pediculus, a louse, 

dim. of pedis, a louse, < pes (ped-) = E. foot. ] 

Same as pediculous. Howell, Parly of Beasts, 
26. 


Fedicniaria (pé-dik-i-la’ri-ii), πα. [NL., ς L. 


pedicularis, pertaining to lice: see pedicular.] 
The typical genus of Pediculariide: so called 
from some fancied resemblance to a louse. 
The shell is oblong and slightly involute, and 
the species live chiefly on corals. 


ο Pediculariacea (pé-dik-a-la-ri-a’sé-i), m. pl. 


[NL., < Pedicularia + -αόεα.] Same as Pedi- 
culartide. 


Pediculariids (pé-dik’i-1a-ri‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


< Pedicularia + -idx.| ‘ A family of teenioglos- 
sate rostriferous gastropods, typified by the 


genus Pedicularia. They have a peculiar dentition, 
the central tooth having a multicuspid crown, the lateral 
being transverse and multicuspid, and the marginal long, 
narrow, and paucidigitate; the foot is small, and the man- 
tle thick and not reflected or extended into a siphon. The 
shell is oblong and feebly involute. They are chiefly para- 
sitic on corals. By some conchologists they are referred 
to a family Amphiperaside, and both to the Cypraide. 


Pedicularis (pé-dik-a-la’ris), m. [NL. (Rivinus, 


1690), < L. pedicularis, se. herba, lousewort, 
prop. adj., pertaining to lice: see pedicular.] 
A large genus of scrophulariaceous plants, of 
the tribe Khinanthee, characterized by the 
equal anther-cells and alternate or whorled 


leaves; lousewort. There are about 125 species, 
mostly montane, alpine, or arctic, natives of Europe, 
North America, and northern and central Asia, and (a 
very few) of the mountains of South America and India. 
They are perennial herbs, with the leaves pinnately or 
irregularly cut, developed chiefly at the base of the 
stem and becoming bract-like above. The flowers form 
a terminal spike, usually yellow or reddish, often one- 
sided, and followed by compressed projecting curved 
and beaked capsules. P. Canadensis is the wood-bet- 
ony or high heal-all, common in North American wood- 
lands, with fine-cut fern-like leaves and curving yellow 
and red variegated flowers. P. Sceptrwm-Carolinum 
is the King Charles’s scepter, a tall wand-like Euro- 
pean species with abundant purple and gold flowers. 
Some species are cultivated, chiefly from seed, and 
are known collectively as lowsewort, a name derived 
from the common British heath- and swamp-louse- 
worts or red-rattles, long imagined to breed lice in 
sheep that feed on them—an idea apparently founded 
merely on their presence in poor soil. 


(pé-dik’a-lat), α. and m [ς NL. 
pediculatus, g pediculus, a pedicle: see pedicle, 
pedicule.] JI, a. 1. Provided with a pedicel or 
pedicels; pedicellate; pedunculate.—2. Per- 
taining to the Pediculati, or having their char- 
acters: as, a pediculate fish. 

II. 1. A pediculate fish; any member of the 


Pediculati. 

[NL., pl. of 
pediculatus: see pediculate.] A group of teleost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of 
the pectoral fins simulating an arm or peduncle, 
to which various limits and values have been as- 


signed. (a)A fonlly containing the Batrachide as well 
as true Pediculati (= 6, ο, α). (b) A family containing all 
the representatives of the restricted group. (c) A sub- 
order referred to the order Acanthopterygit or Teleo- 
cephali, (d) An order divided into the families Lophiida, 
Antennariida, Ceratiidz#, and Ogcocephalidx. Gener- 
ally accepted in sense (b) by European ichthyologists, 
and in sense (d) by all recent American ichthyologists, 
The principal characters are the connection of the γοτίο- 
bral column with the skull by suture, the junction of the 
epiotics behind the supraoccipital, the elongation and re- 
duced number of the actinosts supporting the pectorals, 
and the position of the branchial apertures in the axillz 
of the pectorals. See cuts under angler, antennariid, bat- 
Jish, and Ceratiide. 


pediculation (pé-dik-a-la’shon), n. [ς LL. pe- 


diculatio(n-), lousiness, ¢ L. pediculus, a louse: 

see pedicular.] Infestation with lice; lousi- 

ness; phthiriasis. 

[< NL. pediculus: see 

pedicle.| Inzool. and anat., a pedicel, pedicle, 

or peduncle. 

Plural of pediculus2, 2. 
ediculide (ped-i-ki’li-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Pediculus + -idz.] The principal fam- 
ily of the hemipterous suborder Parasitica. 
These lice are small wingless insects which live on the 
skin of mammals and suck their blood. The mouth is fur- 
nished with a fleshy unjointed proboscis which can be pro- 
truded and withdrawn. Within this are two protrusible 
knife-like stylets, and at its base, when extended, is a cir- 
clet of recurved hooks. The eyes are small, simple, and 
two in number, the antenne are five-jointed, and the legs 
are fitted for clinging andclimbing. ‘The principal genera 
are Pediculus, Phthirius, and Hematopinus. 

Pediculina (pé-dik-u-li’nii), ». pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of pediculinus : see pediculine.] 1. Same as 
Pediculide.— 2. Lice proper, as a suborder or 
other superfamily group of degraded parasitic 
hemipterous insects, apterous and ametabolous, 
with small indistinctly segmented thorax, en- 
larged abdomen, and mandibulate mouth. See 
Anoplura, Mallophaga, and lousel, 





pediculine (pé-dik’a-lin), a. 


pedic 


pediculous (pé-dik’i-lus), a. 


pediculus! (pé-dik’i-lus), n. 


Pediculus? (pé-dik’i-lus), n. 


pedicure (ped’i-kir), n. 


pedieux (ped-ié’), π. pl. 


Pediferia (ped-i-f6’ri-ii), n. 


pediferous (pé-dif’e-rus), a. 


pediform (ped’i-f6rm), a. 


pedigerous (pé-dij’e-rus), a. 


pedigree (ped’i-gré), n. 


pedigree 
[< NL. pedicu- 
linus, pertaining to a louse, < L. pediculus, a 
louse: see Pediculus.] Louse-like; of or per- 
taining to the Pediculina. 
osis (pé-dik-i-l0’sis), m. [NL., <L. pedi- 
culus, a louse, + -osis.] The presence of lice; 
lousiness; phthiriasis. 
[ς L. pediculo- 
sus, full of lice, < pediculus, alouse: see pedicu- 
ἰαν.] Lousy; infested with lice; affected with 
phthiriasis. 

Like a lowsy pediculous vermin, thou’st but one suit to 
thy back. Dekker, Satiromastix. (Davies.) 


Pediculous friars. Landor, Dialogues (King James I. 
{and Isaac Casaubon). 


[NL., < L. pedi- 
culus, a footstalk, pedicel: see pedicel.} In 
bot., same as pedicel. 

[NL. (Linneus, 
1735), < L. pediculus, alouse.] 1. The leading 
genus of Pediculide, hav- 
ing the thorax distinct 
from and narrower than 
the- abdomen, and the 
head conical and contract- 
ed at the base. The head- 
louse and body-louse of man, 
P. capitis and P, vestimenti, are 
examples. The latter is often 
found in the seams of dirty 
clothing, and is commonly call- 
ed grayback. The crab-louse is 


now placed in a different genus, 
Phthirius. 


2. [l.¢.3 pl. pediculi (-11).] 
A louse. 
In pruritus due to pedicult the 


drug excels all others. 
Medical News, LII. 520, 


Pediculus inguinalis, or pe- 
diculus pubis. See Phthirius. 
[< L. pes (ped-), = E. 


foot, + cura, cure.] 1. The cure or care of 
the feet. Compare manicure.—2. One whose 
business is the surgical care of the feet. 


Orthopedists, dentists, pedicures, trained nurses, and 
veterinarians. Science, XIV. 308. 


[F., < L. pes (ped-) 
= E. foot.) The solleret of the elaborate 
armor worn in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 





Head-louse (Pediculus 
capzrtts), magnified. 


Pedifera (pé-dif’e-ri), n. pl. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 


1849), neut. pl. of pedifer: see pediferous.] A 
primary group of mollusks, constituted for the 
Gasteropoda and Conchifera: contrasted with 
the Apoda, which comprised the Pteropoda, Ce- 
phalopoda, and Brachiopoda. [Not now used. ] 

pi. [NL., « L. pes 
(ped-), = E. foot, + ferre = E. bearl.] A fam- 
ily of bivalves, embracing all the fresh-water 


forms. 

[ς NL. pedifer, « 
L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + ferre = KE. bear1.] 
Footed; having feet or foot-like parts; pedige- 


rous. 

[< L. pes (ped-), = 
K. foot, + forma, form.] Having the form of a 
foot; resembling a foot; foot-shaped; foot-like. 
Westwood.—Pediform palpus. Same as pedipalp. 
[ς L. pes (ρεᾶ-), 
= E. foot, + gerere, bear.] Bearing feet or legs; 
pediferous: especially noting those segments 
of articulated animals which bear legs or feet. 
See cut under Apus. 
[Early mod. E. also 
pedigre, pedegree, pedigrew, petigree, pettigre, 
pettigrew, petygrewe, pettegrye, < ME. pede- 
gru, pedegrw, pedygru, pedegrewe, petygrwe, in 
Prompt. Parv. (A. D. 1440), also in documents 
a few years earlier, pedegrewe, petygreu, peedi-~ 
gree, and in ML. pedicru, pe de gre, pedigree— 
the orig. type indicated by these forms being 
pedegru, or *pedegrue, or as three words *pe de 
grue, obviously of OF. origin. The only OF. 
term answering to this form is pied de grue, 
erane’s foot: pied, piet, pie, nom. also pez,< L. 
pes (ped-), foot; de, < L. de, of; grue, < L. grus, 
erane: see foot (and pedal, etc.), de2, Grus, and 
cranel, No record of the use of OF. pied de 
grue in the sense of ‘pedigree,’ or in any relation 
thereto, has been found; if so used (and no other 
explanation of the ME, forms seems possible), 
it must have been a fanciful application, in 
restricted AF. use, perhaps in allusion to the 
branching lines of a pedigree as drawn out on 
paper (cf. crow’s-foot, ο to the lines of 
age about the eyes). e crane was at the 


time in question very common in England and 








pedigree 


France, and it figures in many similes, proverbs, pedimane (ped’i-man), a. and n. 


and allusions. 
in the surname Pettigrew, Pettygrew (from the 
early mod. E. pettigrew, ME. petygru, ete.). For 
the form, and the use as a surname, ef. the 
modern surname Pettifer, Petifer; ς ME. Pedi- 
Ser, Pedefer, < OF. pied de fer, ‘iron foot.’ Of 
the various other explanations of pedigree, as 
OF. par degréz (Minsheu), ‘by degrees,’ ‘‘pere 
degréz, i. e. descensus seu parentela maiorum” 
(Minsheu), lit. ‘father-degrees,’ ‘‘petit degree” 
(actually so spelled in one instance in Stani- 
hurst), or other suggestions involving petty or 
degree, none is tenable. The mod. F. pédigree 
is from E.] Line of ancestors; descent; line- 
age; genealogy; list of ancestors; genealogi- 
cal tree. 

This lambe was Cryste whiche lynally doune came 

Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe 


Frome the patryarke Abrahame. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 15. 
Whereas hee 
From Iohn of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being put fourth of that Heroick Line. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL., ii. 5 (folio 1629). 
‘ O! tell me, tell nie, Tam-a-Line, 
O! tell, an’ tell me true; 
Tell me this nicht, an’ mak’ nae lee, 
What pedigree are you? 
Tam-a-Line (Child’s Ballads, I. 261). 
Tho’ not inspir’d, Oh! may I never be 
Forgetful of my Pedigree, or thee. 
Prior, The Mice. 
The documents . . . contained a full pedigree of the 
Spanish dynasties. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 126. 
The ‘“‘Stud-Book” . . . contains the names and in most 
cases the pedigrees, obscure though they may be, of a very 
large number of horses and mares of note from the earliest 
accounts. Encye. Brit., XII. 183. 
= § Pedigree, Genealogy, Lineage. Pedigree may be 
used with reference either to a person orto an animal, as 
the pedigree of a horse; the others only to a person or 
family. In some cases it extends to geologic time: as, the 
pedigree of Cenozoic horses. Genealogy is the series of 
generations, coming down from the first known ancestor. 
Lineage views the person as coming in a line of descent, 
generally honorable, which, however, need not be traced, 
as in a genealogy or pedigree. Pedigree and lineage are 
generally much narrower words than genealogy, the last 
usually covering some personal history and including de- 
tails of various matters of interest to the persons or fam- 
ilies concerned. ‘ 
pedigreed (ped’i-gréd), a. [< pedigree + -ed2.] 
Having a distinguished pedigree. [Rare.] 
Most of the other maternal ancestors of the Chancellor 
had belonged to the poor but pedigreed gentry of Branden- 
burg. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 11. 
Pedilanthus (ped-i-lan’thus), ». [NL. (Neck- 
er, 1790), so called with ref. to the oblique 
slipper-like involucre; <¢ Gr. πέδιλον, sandal (see 
Pedilus), + ἄνθος, flower.] A genus of apeta- 
lous shrubs of the family Euphorbiacez and the 
tribe Euphorbiex, known by the irregular mi- 
nutely toothed oblique or urn-shaped involucre. 
There are about 15 species, all American, from Mexico 
and the West Indies to northern Brazil. They bear fleshy 
branches, with an acrid milky juice, alternate stem-leaves 
and oo ei floral leaves, and flowers surrounded by 
greenish or colored involucres, arranged in terminal or 
axillary cymes. Several species are cultivated as ever- 
green shrubs in greenhouses, and from the shape of the 
involucre are known as slipper-plants. P. tithymaloides, 
of the West Indies and South America, known as jew- 
bush, is used in medicine as an emetic. 


pedilavium (ped-i-la’vi-um), n. [ML., <L. pes 
(ped-), =E. foot, + lavare, wash.] The ceremo- 
nial washing of feet. 

Pedilide (pé-dil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pedilus + 
~idez.\ A family of heteromerous Coleoptera, 
typified by the genus Pedilus, now merged in 
the Anthicide. 

Pedilus (ped’i-lus), ». [NL. (Fischer, 1822), « 
Gr. πέδιλον, a sandal, ef. πέδη, fetter, anklet, 
< πούς (ποδ-), πέζα (Ἀπεὸ-) = E. foot.] The 
typical genus of Pedilidz. Also called Cor- 
phyra. 

pediluvium (ped-i-li’vi-um), n.; pl. pediluvia 
(-#). [NL.: see pedilwy.] The bathing of 
the feet; also, a bath for the feet. Sydney 
ediln d 
pediluvyt (ped’i-la-vi), n. [= F. pédiluve = Sp. 
Pg. It. pediluvio, < L. pes (ped- att E, foot, + 
Were, wash, bathe.] Same as pediluviwm. 
Pedimana (pé-dim’a-nii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 

of pedimanus, foot-handed: see pedimane.] 1. 
Foot-handed mammals—that is, the lemurs: a 
synonym of Prosimie, Lemuroidea, and Strep- 
sirrhina. Also Pedimani. Vicq-d’ Azyr, 1792.— 
2. A group of marsupial or didelphian mam- 
mals, the American opossums: so ealled from 
the hand-like structure and function of both 
hind and fore feet. It has lately been adopted 
as tae of eight ‘“‘orders” of marsupial mam- 
mais. 
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The term appears to be extant mane, ς NL. pedimanus, ς L. pes (ped-), = E. 


foot, + manus, hand: see main3.] I, a. Foot- 

handed; pedimanous. 
ΤΙ. n. A pedimanous quadruped, as an opos- 

sum or a lemur. 

pedimanous (pé-dim’a-nus), a [ς NL. pedi- 
manus, foot-handed: see pedimane.] Having 
all four feet like hands; quadrumanous as well 
as quadrupedal: an epithet applied specifical- 
ly to the opossums and lemurs, referring espe- 
cially to the hand-like character of the hind 
feet. 

pediment (ped’i-ment), η. [Appar. an error 
for *pedament, lit. a prop or support (orig. for 
statuary ?) (ef. OF. pedament, a pedicel), < L. 
pedamentum (also pedamen), a prop for a vine, 
ς pedare, furnish with feet, prop up (as a vine), 
ς pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot. Cf. pedate.] 1. 
In arch., a low triangular part resembling a 
gable, crowning the fronts of buildings in the 
Greek styles, especially over porticos. It is sur- 
rounded by a cornice, and its flat recessed field or tym- 
panum is often ornamented with sculptures in relief or in 
the round. Among such sculptures are found the finest 
remains of Greek art — the pediment-figures of the Par- 
thenon, by Phidias. In the debased Roman and Renais- 


= 


ii ior 





(Curtius-Griittner restoration.) 


sance styles the same name is given to gables similarly 
placed, even though not triangular in form, but semicir- 
cular, elliptical, or interrupted, and also to small finish- 
ing members of any of these shapes over doors or win- 
dows. Inthe architecture of the middle ages small gables 
and triangular decorations over openings, niches, etc., are 
often called pediments. These generally have the angle 
at the apex much more acute than the corresponding 
gable or gablet in Roman architecture, which, on its part, 
is markedly higher in proportion, or less obtuse-angled 
at the summit, than Hellenic pediments. See also cuts 
under acroterium, octastyle, and pedimented. 


Some of the entrances are adorned with pediments and 


entablatures cut out of the rock. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 48. 


Pediments or caps over windows . . . suggest a means 
of protecting an opening from the wet. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 33. 


Hence—2. In decorative art, any member of sim- 
ilar outline, forming a triangular or segmental 
ornament rising above a horizontal band, as in 
ironwork; such a member above the opening 
of a screen or the like: it may be entirely open 
and consist of light scrollwork only. 
pedimental (ped-i-men’tal), a. [< pediment + 
-al.] 1. Relating to or of the nature of a pedi- 
ment; found on a pediment; designed to be 
used in a pediment. 
Intermixed with these architectural remains were the 
sculpturesof the temple, those very pedimental sculptures 
and metopes of which Pausanias has given us a brief but 


infinitely precious description. 

6, T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 335. 

On the theory of a pedimental composition [for the Niobe 

group], the prostrate son would occupy one angle, and 
would presuppose a prostrate 

daughter in the opposite angle. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, 

[II. 319. 


2. Having the form of a 


ediment. Thus, the head- 
ess worn by women in the six- 
teenth century, in which a ker- 
chief or band is folded over the 
forehead, making an angle pro- 
jecting upward, is commonly 
called by writers on costume the 
pedimental head-dress. 
pedimented (ped’i-men- 
ted), a. [< pediment + 
-ed2,| Provided with a pediment; constructed 
in the form of a pediment.— Pedimented gable, 
a gable across the foot of which is carried a molding or 
cornice, completing the triangle, and presenting more or 
less analogy in form with a classical pediment. See cut 


in next column. 

pedimeter (pé-dim’e-tér), nm. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] Same as 
podometer. 

pedimetric (ped-i-met’rik), a. 
-ἴοι] Pertaining to pedimetry. 

pedimetry (pé-dim‘et-ri), n. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, + Gr. -μετρία, < µέτρον, measure. | 
Measurement by paces. 


Pedimental Head-dress. 
(From a brass of 1551.) 


[< pedimetr-y + 





Pedipalpi 
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Pedimented Gable.— Part of west front of Church of Notre Dame la 
Grande, Poitiers, France. 

Pediocetes (ped-i-6-sé’téz), η. [NL. (Baird, 
1858, changed by Coues, 1872, to Pediecetes), 
ς Gr. πεδίον, a plain, + οἰκέτης, a dweller, in- 
mate, « οἰκεῖν, dwell.] A genusof Tetraonide ; 


the pintail or sharp-tailed grouse. P. phasianellus 
is the sharp-tailed grouse of British America, The com- 





Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pediocetes phasianellus). 


mon bird in the northwestern United States, as North 
and South Dakota, Montana, etc., where it is called prai- 
rie-hen or prairie-chicken, is a variety of the more north- 
ern form known as P. columbianus. 


pediocle (ped’i-6-kl), n. [< L. pes (ped-), = E. 
foot, + oculus, eye.] A stalk-eyed crustacean. 


pedipalp (ped’i-palp), π. anda. [ς NL. pedi- 
palpus, < L. pes ( et , =E. foot, + NL. palpus, 
afeeler, palp.] I, π. 1. A maxillipalp, or max- 
illary palpus; the palp of anarachnidan. A pair 
of pedipalps is a characteristic feature of most arachni- 
dans. They are borne on the head, in front of the usual 
four pairs of ambulatory legs. In scorpions and their al- 
lies, and also in the false scorpions, the pedipalps usually 
attain great size, and may be chelate or end in a pincer, 
like the large claw of a lobster. They are efficient tactile 
and prehensile organs. See cuts under Araneida, Pedt- 
palpi, Phrynide, and scorpion. — 
2. A pedipalpate arachnidan.— Inflated pedi- 
palp. See injlated. soa ; 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a pedipalpus; re- 

sembling a pedipalp. Also pedipalpal. Hualey. 

pedipalpate (ped-i-pal’pat), a. [< pedipalp + 
-ate1.] Provided with pedipalps, or maxillary 
palpi; of or pertaining to the Pedipalpi. 
edipalpil, n. Plural of pedipalpus. 
edipalpi? (ped-i-pal’pi), η. pl. (NL. (La- 
treille, 1806), ς L. 
pes (ped-), = E. 
foot, + NL. palpus, 
a feeler, palp.] 
A suborder of the 
arachnidan order 
Arthrogastra, con- 
taining the families 
Phrynide and The- 
lyphonidz, common- 
ly known as _ whip- 
scorpions. They have 
eight ocelli, two median 
and three on each side. 
The short cheliceres are 
two-jointed, while the 
palpi are large and long, 
ending in more or less 
perfectly formed pin- 
cers. The first pair of 
legs is longest, and the 
tarsus is broken into a 
long series of joints. In 
a former system, when 
the Pedipalpi also in- 
cluded the true scor- 
pions, the term was sy- 
nonymous with Polyme- Whip-scorpion τος ἳ- 


rosomata and _ coexten- ganteus), amember of the Pedtpalpe. 
sive with Arthrogastra. (About half natural size.) 


The group is now rated 

as an order of Arachnida, divided into 2 suborders, Am- 
blypygt and Uropygi, respectively exemplified by the 
above-named families. See also cut at Phrynide, 











pedipalpous 


pedipa!pous (ped-i-pal’pus), α. ( 
-0Uus. | aving large pedipalps; pertaining to 
the Pedipalpi, or having their characters; poly- 
merosomatous or arthrogastric, as an arach- 
edlfpal d-i-pal’pus) Ι. pedipal 
edipalpus (ped-i-pal’pus), ”.; pl. pedipalpi 
me iy. PAL, Sees pedipalp.| A pedipalp. 
pediverie (ped’i-rém), ». [< L. pes (ped-), = E. 
foot, + remus, an oar: see oarl.] A crusta- 


cean whose feet serve for oars. Compare cope- 
pod. [Rare.] | : 
Pediremi (ped-i-ré’mi), n. pl. [NL. (Amyot 


and Serville, 1843), < L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, 
+ remus, anoar. Cf. pedireme.] A superfam- 
ily of water-bugs, or Hydrocorise, containing 
those with true swimming-feet, as the Coriside 
and Notonectidz. 
pedissequantt, x. [Prop. *pedisequent, ς L. pe- 
disequus, pedisecus, improp. pedissequus, fol- 
lowing on foot, < L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + 
sequi, ppr. sequen(t-)s, follow: see sequent. ] 
A follower. 
Yet still he striveth untill, wearied and breathlesse, he be 
forced to offer up his blood and flesh to the rage of al the 


observant pedissequants of the hunting goddesse Diana. 
Topsell, Four-Kooted Beasts (1607), p. 136. 


pedlar, pedlarism, etc. See peddler, ete. 

pedler, pedlerism, etc. See peddier, ete. 

pedmelon (ped’mel-on), x. A variant of pade- 
melon. 

pedobaptism, pedobaptism (pé-do-bap’tizm), 
n. [=It. pedobattesimo; < Gr. παῖς (παιδ-), a 
child, + βαπτισµός, baptism: see baptism.] The 
baptism of infants. 


The Anabaptists laugh at pedo-baptism. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 299. 


pedobaptist, pedobaptist (pé-do-bap’tist), π. 
[< Gr. παῖς (παιδ-), a child,  βαπτιστής, a bap- 
tist: see baptist.] An advocate of the baptism 
of infants. 

pedogenesis, pedogenesis (pé-do-jen’e-sis), 1. 
[NL., < Gr. παῖς (παιὸ-), child, + γένεσις, gener- 
ation: see genesis.] Larval generation; repro- 
duction by larve; a kind of heterogamy which 
resembles alternate generation, and is regard- 
ed as a case of precocious development of the 
egg in parthenogenesis. It has been shown to 
oceur in the larve of certain gall-flies, Ceci- 
domyia, ete. 

The morphologically undeveloped larva has acquired 

‘the power of reproducing itself by means of its rudimen- 


tary ovary—a phenomenon which... has been desig- 
nated Pzdogenesis. Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), I. 128. 


pedogenetic, pedogenetic (pe’do-je-net’ik), a. 
[< pedogenesis, after genetic.] Of or pertaining 
to, or reproduced by, pedogenesis. 

pedomancy (ped’6-man-si),n. [< L. pes (ped-) 
+ Gr. µαντεία, divination.] Divination by the 
soles of the feet. G. Harvey. 

pedometer (pé-dom’e-tér), πι. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= KE. foot, + Gr. µέτρον, a measure.] An in- 
strument by which paces are numbered as a 
person walks, and the distance traveled is thus 
approximately recorded. Such instruments usually 
register by means of an index on a dial-plate, and are 
carried in the pocket like a watch, which they resemble 
in shape and size. 

pedometric (ped-d-met’rik), a. [«< pedometer 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or measured by a pe- 
dometer. 

pedometrical (ped-6-met’ri-kal), a. [< pedo- 
metric + -al.] Same as pedometric. 

pedomotive (ped-d-m0’tiv), a. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= EK. foot, + ML. motivus, motive: see motive. ] 
Moved, driven, or worked by the foot or the feet 
acting on pedals, treadles, or the like; operated 
by action of the feet, as a velocipede, ete. 

A novel and important improvement in treadles for bi- 


cycles and other pedomotive carriages. 
Sct. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 105. 


pedomotor (ped-6-m6’tor), m. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, + motor, a mover: see motor.) 1. 
A means for the mechanical application of the 
foot as a driving-power, as the treadle of a sew- 
ing-machine or the pedal of a bieycle.—2, A 
bicyele, tricycle, or other similar vehicle.—8. 
A roller-skate. 

pedonosology, pzedonosology (pé’dd-nd-sol’6- 
ji), nm. [< Gr. παῖς (παιδ-), child, + E. nosology. ] 
The study of the diseases of children. 

pedopleural (ped-6-pli’ral), a. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= K. foot, + Gr. πλευρά, side.] Same as pleuro- 
pedal. 

Pedota (pé-dd’ta), π. pl. [NL., < L. pes (ped-) 
=F. foot.| One of the major groups of placen- 
tal mammals, including those which have feet, 
as distinguished from Apoda. 





(Halliwell.) 
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[< pedipalp + pedotrophic, pedotrophic (pé-do-trof’ik), a. 


[< pedotroph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
rearing of children. [Rare.] 


He grew more daring, and actually broached the idea 
of Pzdotrophic Partnership, the term by which the new 
Socialism designated a particular and relatively perma- 
nent variety of sexual attachment. 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 102. 


pedotrophist, pzedotrophist (pé-dot’r6-fist), ». 


[< pedotroph-y + -ist.] One who practises pe- 
dotrophy. [Rare.] 
They could, with the most generous intentions, pro- 


nounce the plaintiff a properly qualified pedotrophist. 
Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 108. 


edotrophy, pedotrophy (pé-dot’ro-fi),m. [= 

κ pay in moe < Ni, perdopr nhl: ς Gr. παιδο- 
τροφία, rearing of children, < παιδοτρόφος, rearing 
ehildren, < παῖς (παιδ-), child, + τρέφειν, nour- 
ish.] That branch of hygiene which is con- 
cerned with the rearing of infants and chil- 
dren. [Rare.] 

pedregal (ped-ra-giil’, ped’re-gal), π. [Sp., ¢ 
piedra, a stone: see pier.] A rough and rocky 
district, especially in a volcanic region. 

A great chain of bergs stretching from northwest to 
southeast, moving with the tides, had compressed the sur- 
face-floes ; and, rearing them up on their edges, produced 
an area more like the volcanic pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico than anything else I can compare it to. 

- Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 197. 

pedro (pé’dro), π. [< Sp. Pedro, < LL. Petrus, 
< Gr. Πέτρος, Peter.] In the game of sancho- 

edro, the five of trumps. 

edro Ximenes (pé’dr6 zim’e-néz). Wine 
made from the grape of the same name in 
Spain, the most celebrated being that produced 
in Andalusia. Compare peter-see-me. 

pedum (pé’dum), ”.; pl. peda (-di). [ς L. pe- 
dum, a shepherd’s crook, < pes (ped-) = E. foot. ] 
A pastoral crook or hook. 

Head of Pan horned, with pedwm at shoulder. 

tc B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 208. 
peduncle (pé-dung’kl), π. [= F. pédoncule, < 
LL. pedunculus, also L. peduculus, equiv. to pedi- 
culus, a little foot, dim. of pes ( ped-) = E. foot. ] 
1. In bot., a general flower-stalk supporting 
either a cluster or a solitary flower: in the lat- 





Peduncle. 
Flowering Branch of Periwinkle (Vz#ca minor), showing the 
one-flowered peduncles. 


ter case the cluster may be regarded as reduced 
toa single blossom. Gray. See also cut under 
pedicel.— 2. In zool., a little foot or foot-like 
part; a pedicle or pedicel.  Specifically—(a) The 
stalk of a barnacle. (b) A fleshy process of some brachio- 
pods. (c) One of the crura of the brain. See pedunculus. 
(d) In entom., a narrowed basal joint or part forming a 
stem on which the rest of the organ is supported: as, the 
peduncle of the abdomen. Also called petiole. See cuts 
under Eurytoma and mud-dauber.— Anterior peduncle 
of the thalamus, a bundle of fibers coming from the 
frontal lobe through the anterior part of the internal 
capsule to the thalamus.—Inferior peduncle of the 
thalamus, 2 bundle of fibers coming from the temporal 
lobe, passing under the lenticular nucleus, possibly reén- 
forced by fibers from the globus pallidus, and terminating 
in the thalamus.— Internal peduncle of the thalamus, 
that part of the inferior peduncle which terminates in 
the stratum zonale of the thalamus.—Olivary, optic, 
etc., peduncle, See the adjectives.—Peduncle of the 
pineal body or gland, a narrow white band on either 
side extending forward and outward from the base of the 
pineal body, along the ridge-like junction of the upper 
and mesial surfaces of the thalamus. _ Also called medul- 
lary stria of the pineal body, or habenula (or habena) pine- 
alis.— Peduncles of the cerebellum, three pairs of stout 
bundles of nerve-fibers which connect the cerebellum 
with the other chief divisions of the brain. They are dis- 
tinguished by their position as the superior, middle, and 
inferior peduncles or crura. The superior pair emerge 
from the mesial part of the medullary substance of the 
hemispheres, and run forward and upward to reach the 
nuclei tegmenti of the opposite sides, after decussation 
under the formatio reticularis, (Also called crura ad cor- 
pora quadrigemina, crura ad cerebrum, processus cerebelli 
ad cerebrum, processus e cerebello ad testes, brachia conjunc- 
iva, and brachia conjunctoria.) The middle pair form the 
ventral transverse fibers of the pons, emerging from the lat- 
eral part of the white substance of the hemispheres. (Also 
called crura or processus ad pontem.) The inferior pair are 
the restiform bodies of the oblongata, which enter the 
hemispheres between the middle and superior peduncles. 


peduncled (pé-dung’kld), a. 


peduncular (pé-dung’ki-lir), a. 


peek-a-boo (pék’a-bd), n. 
peekee, piki (pé’ké), n. [Amer.Ind.] Cakes 


peel! (pél), 0. 


peel 


(Also called crura or processus ad medullam.)—Peduncles 
of the corpus callosum, two bands of white substance 
given off from the anterior end of the corpus callosum, 
which, diverging from each other, pass backward across 
the anterior perforated space to the entrance of the fissure 
of Sylvius.—Peduncles of the septum lucidum, the 
peduncles of the corpus callosum.— Posterior peduncle 
of the thalamus, the bundle of fibers passing backward 
from the pulvinar to the occipital cortex, carrying nervous 
impulses of retinal origin. =Syn. 2. Pedicel, Pedicle, and 
Pedunele are used in zovlogy with little discrimination. 
Pedicle is the most comprehensive term; pedicel more 
frequently means a very small foot-like part, peduncle a 
large and generally soft or fleshy foot-like part; and each 
of these has some specific use. 

[ς peduncle + 


-ed2,] Same as pedunculate. 

[<L. peduncu- 
lus, a little foot (see peduncle), +-are.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a peduncle; growing from a pe- 
duncle.—2. In entom., pertaining to the pe- 
duncle of the abdomen.—Peduncular arteries, 
small branches supplying the crura cerebri.— Pedun- 


ο cular lobe of the cerebellum, the flocculus.— Pe- 


duncular sulci, the oculomotor and lateral sulci of the 
crura cerebri, grooves where the substantia nigra comes to 
the surface, between the crustaand the tegmentum. The 
inner one is also called sulcus peduncult (or mesencephalt) 
medialis; the lateral one, cus pedunculi (or mesen- 
cephali) lateralis.— Peduncular tract. Same as pyram- 
idal tract (which see, under pyramidal). 

(NL., 


Pedunculata (pé-dung-ki-la’ti), n. pl. 
neut. pl. of pedunculatus: see pedunculate.| 1. 
In Lamarck’s classification (1801-12), one of two 
orders of Cirripedia, distinguished from Sessilia; 
the pedunculate as distinguished from the ses- 
sile cirripeds. They have six pairs of biramous 
feet, and are such as the Lepadideg and Pollici- 
pedidez.— 2+. An order of brachiopods, com- 

rising all having shells attached by a peduncle 
Lingula, Terebratula, ete.): contrasted with the 
Sessilia (Orbicula, Crania, ete.). Latreille. 
pedunculate (pé-dung’ku-lat), a [< NL. pe- 
dunculatus, < Li. pedunculus, a little foot: see pe- 
duncle.| 1. In bot., having a peduncle; grow- 
ing on a peduncle: as, a pedunculate flower.— 
2. Provided with a pedicel; pedicellate.— Pe- 
dunculate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen in which 
the first joint is slender and stem-like: opposed to sessile 
abdomen. See cuts under Ophion and mud-dauber.— Pe- 
dunculate body, in entom., a body in which the meso- 


thorax has a constricted ring in front, to which the pro- 
thorax is articulated, as in many beetles, 
[< pe- 


pedunculated (p§-dung’ki-la-ted), a. 
.] Same as pedunculate. 
[NL., 


dunculate + -ed 

Pedunculati (pé-dung-ki-la’ti), ». pl. 
pl. of pedunculatus: see pedunculate.] The Pe- 
diculati as a family of acanthopterygians, de- 
fined by Cuvier as fishes with wrists to the 
pectoral fins. 

pedunculation (pé-dung-ki-la’shon),”. [< pe- 
dunculate + -ἴοπ.] The development of a pe- 
dunele; the state of being pedunculated. 

pedunculus (pé-dung’kw-lus), n.; pl. pedunculi 
(-li). [l.: see peduncle.] A peduncle or pedicel; 
a stalk, stem, or other foot-like support or basis 
of a part.—Pedunculus cerebelli medius, peduncu- 
lus cerebelliinferior, pedunculus cerebellisuperior, 
respectively the middle, lower, and upper cerebellar pe- 
duncles.— Pedunculus cerebri, a crus cerebri, one of the 
legs of the brain.— Pedunculus conarii, the peduncle of 
the pineal body; the habenula.— Pedunculus medullze 
oblongate, the restiform body.—Pedunculus olive, 
the white fibers which pass out of the hilum of the inferior 
olivary nucleus.— Pedunculus pulmonis, the root of the 
lung.— Pedunculus substantia nigra, the layer of fine 
fibers lying next to the substantia nigra on its ventral sur- 
face, and believed to originate in the cells of that forma- 
tion: it passes downward to become lost in the pons. 


pee (pé), x. [Cf. peal.] The point of the arm 
of an anchor, intended to penetrate the ground; 
the bill. 

peeblet, x. An obsolete form of pebble. 

peecet, η. An obsolete spelling of piece. 

peek! (pék), x. An obsolete or nautical spell- 
ing of peak}, 

peek? (pék), v. 7. [Early mod. E. also peak, 
peke; ς ME. *peken, piken, peep; appar. ult. a 
var. of neopa.t. To peep; look pryingly. 


peek? (pék),”. (Cf. peck!, woodpecker.] A wood- 


pecker. [Prov. Eng. ]— Green peek, the green wood- 
pecker, Gecinus viridis. 
Same as bo-peep. 


of Indian meal, very thin, and baked on hot 
stones, among the Indians of the southwestern 


United States. 

[< ME. *pelen, < OF. peler, pel- 
ler, F. peler = Pr. pelar, pellar = Sp. pelar = 
Pg. pellar = It. pelare, strip (of skin, bark), 
pare, < OF. pel, < L. pellis, skin: see pelll. 
The word was formerly also written pill, by 
eonfusion with pill, plunder, which was in 
turn erroneously written peel; while the OF. 
peler, strip of skin or bark, is confused with 
peler, strip of hair, ς L. pilare, strip of hair: 





peel 


see pilll, pill2.) I, trans. 1. To strip the skin, 
bark, or rind from; strip by drawing or tearing 
off the skin; flay; decorticate; bark: as, to peel 


a tree; to peel an orange. When, as in the case of 
an apple, the skin or rind cannot be torn off, but is re- 


moved with a cutting instrument, the word pare is com- 
monly used. 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 85. 

2. To strip off; remove by stripping. 

Ay me! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay, 

See parel, v. t. 


Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1167. 
=§ . . 
ας, 1. To lose the skin or rind; be 
separated or come off in thin flakes or pellicles: 
as, the orange peels easily; the bark peels off. 
Swift.—2. To undress. |[Slang.] 
peell (pél),. [< peeli,v.] The skin, bark, or 
rind of anything: as, the peel of an orange. 
On twigs of hawthorn he regal’d 
On pippins’ russet peel. 
Cowper, Epitaph on a Hare. 
Rind, etc. See skin. 


peel? (pél), v.t. [( ME. peelen, pelen,< OF. peler, 
piler, plunder: see pill1.] To plunder; devas- 
tate; spoil. Isa. xviii. 2. 
Thy contre shalt se putin exile all, 
Distroed, robbed, peled, and more wurse, 


By ille Sarisins; God gife thaim his curse! 
Rom. of Partenay (BE. E. T. §,), 1. 2169. 


Govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 
By lust and rapine. Milton, P. R., iv. 136. 


Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded? 

Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded? 
Emerson, Woodnotes, ii. 
peel> (pél), π. [Also peal; early mod. E. also 
piele; < ME. peele, pele, < OF. pele, pesle, pale, 
F. pelle = Sp. Pg. It. pala, ς L. pdla, a spade, 
shovel, a bakers’ peel, the shoulder-blade, the 
bezel of a ring: see pale3.} 1. A kind of wood- 
en shovel with a broad blade and long handle, 
used by bakers to put bread into or take it out 
of the oven. In heraldry it is Νάκας itepecesiittd 

1 


with one or more cakes of bread upon it, which are men- 
tioned in the blazon. 


The oven, the baven, the mawkin, the peel, 
The hearth and the range, the dog and the wheel. 
B. Jonson, Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 


The dough is quickly introduced on a peel or long 
wooden shovel. Encyc. Brit., 111. 257. 
2. In printing, a wooden pole with a short cross- 
piece at one end, in the form of the letter T, 
used to convey printed sheets to and from the 
horizontal poles on which they are dried.—3. 
The wash or blade of an oar, as distinguished 
from the loom.—4. A mark resembling a 
skewer with a large ring (9 ), formerly used in 
England as amark for cattle, a signature-mark 
for persons unable to write, or the like. 

peel4 (pél), π. [< ME. pele, pel, pell (ML. pela), 
a var. of pile: see pile?, The W. pill and Manx 
pelley, a tower, a fortress, are appar. < E.] A 
fortified tower; a stronghold. The original peel 
appears to have been a structure of earth combined with 
timber, strengthened by palisades; but the later peel was a 


small square tower, with turrets at the angles, and a door 
considerably raised from the ground. The lower part, 





Peel-tower, Gilnockie, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 


where the cattle were kept, was generally vaulted. Such 
strongholds are frequent on the Scottish borders, and 
served as dwelling-houses for the chiefs of the smaller 
septs, as well as for places of defense against sudden ma- 
rauding expeditions. The peel represented in the cut is 
said to have been the abode of the famous Johnie Arm- 
strong. Imp. Dict. 
When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 
Right hastily they clam the peel. 
Jamie Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 106). 


peel® (pél), n. [Perhaps a var. of peer2.) An 
equal; a match: as, they were pecis at twelve. 
Picken. (Scotch. ] 
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peel5 (pél), v. {. To be equal or have the same 
score ina game. [Scotch. ] 


Peel Act. Same as Bank-charter Act (which see, 
under bank?2). 

peel-ax (pél’aks), n. Same as peeling-azx. 

peeled (peld), p. a. [< peell + -ed2.] 1. Strip- 
ped of the skin or outer rind: as, peeled potatoes 
or onions.—2, Barked; abraded: as, ‘‘ every 
shoulder was peeled,” Ezek. xxix. 18.— 3}. Bald; 
shaven; bare. 


Peel’d priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΙ., i. 3. 30. 


peelednesst, x. Same as pilledness. 


Disease, scab, and peeldnesse. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 143. (Davies.) 


peel-end (pél’end),. Ina biscuit- or cracker- 
machine, the part beyond the cutter. L. H. 
Knight. 
peeler! (pé’lér), n. [ς peell + -erl.] 1. One 
who peels, strips, or flays.—2. A erab or lob- 
ster in the act of casting its shell; a shedder.— 
3. A stout iron bar of considerable length, hav- 
ing one end flattened into a broader surface, 
somewhat after the manner of a slice-bar, and 
the other end formed into a loop or handle, 
used by a workman called a ‘‘ baller” in placing 
charges of piles, billets, blooms, ingots, ete., of 
iron or steel in a reheating-furnace preparatory 
tohammering. [Local, Eng.]—4. A ‘“‘ripper”; 
a very energetic person. [New Eng. ] 
Miss Asphyxia’s reputation in the region was perfectly 
established. She was spoken of with applause under such 


titles as ‘‘a staver,” “a pealer,” ‘a roarer to work.” 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 117. 


peeler?t (pé’lér), η. [< peel?, = pill, +-erl.] A 
plunderer; a pillager. 
Yet oats with her sucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the master and worse to some ground. 
Tusser, January’s Husbandry, p. 51. 
peeler? (pé’lér), π. [« Peel (see def.) + -erl.] 
A policeman: so called from the English states- 
man Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), who while 
secretary for Ireland (1812-18) established a 
regular force of Irish police, and while home 
secretary (1828-30) improved the police system 
of London. ([Colloq. or slang. ] 


He’s gone for a peeler and a search-warrant to break open 
the door. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxv. 


The hatred of a costermonger to a peeler is intense, and 
with their opinion of the police all the more ignorant unite 
that of the governing power. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 22. 
peel-house (pél’hous), ». Same as peel4, 
peeling (pé’ling),. [Verbal n. of peell, v.] 1. 

The act of stripping off the skin, rind, or bark 
of a thing; the stripping off of an outer cov- 
ering or rind.— 2, That which is stripped off; 
rind, peel, or skin stripped from the object 
which it covered or to which it belonged: as, 
potato-peelings.—3. In printing, the art or act 
of removing from an impression-surface one or 
more layers of a paper overlay, to make a light- 
er impression. 

peeling-ax (pé’ling-aks), 7. 
ax used for barking trees. EF. H. Knight. 
peel-ax. 

peeling-iron (pé’ling-i’érn), η. A shovel-shaped 
thrusting instrument for prying up the bark and 
stripping it from trees. 

Peelite (pé’lit), ». [< Peel (see def.) + -ite2.] In 
British politics, one of a political party existing 
after the repeal ofthe corn-lawsin 1846. Originally 
(in large part) Tories, but free-traders and adherents of Sir 
Robert Peel, they formed for several years a group inter- 
mediate between the Protectionist Tories and the Liberals. 
Several of them took office in the Aberdeen administration 


(1852-5), and, as W. E. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, and 
others, eventually joined the Liberal party. 


peel-tower, . Same as peel4. 

peen (pén),”. [Also pean, pene, pein, piend ; ap- 
par. ¢ G. pinne, the peen of a hammer: see pint 
and ραπεδ.] That end of a hammer-head or 


sein) Chace Gh tore 
a οὐ 6 


A dguble-bitted 
Also 


dad 6 


Hammer-peens. 


@, narrow peen for riveting ; 4, broad peen for inachinists; ¢, cross- 
ses for coopers; @, cone peen for chasing; e, ball peen, upsetting 
ammer for engravers. 


similar tool which terminates in an edge, or in 
a sharp, rounded, cone-shaped, hemispherical, 
or otherwise specially modified point, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary flat face. See 
also cuts under hammer. 
peen (pén), v. t. [< peen, n.] To treat by 
striking regularly all over with the peen of a 
hammer. 





peep 
Piston rings may be made of alarger diameter by pening 
the ring all round on the inside. 
J. Rose, Pract. Machinist, p. 283. 
peenge (penj), v. 1.5 pret. and pp. peenged, ppv. 
peenging. [Origin obscure.] To complain; 
whine. [Scotch. ] 
That useless peenging thing o’ a lassie there at Ellan- 
gowan. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxix. 
peen-hammer (péen’ham/’ér), ». A hammer 
with a cutting or chisel edge. Specifically —(a) A 
hammer used for straightening and taking the buckles 
out of sheets or plates of iron. (0) A stone-masons’ heavy 


hammer with two opposite cutting edges. See cut under 
hammer. 


peep! (pép), v. 7. [Also pip, pipe (see pipel), < 
ME. *pepen, pipen,< OF .. pipier, pepier, 1. pépier 
= Sp. pipiar = Olt. *pipiare = D. piepen = 
MLG. pipen, LG. piepen = G. piepen, piepsen 
= Dan. pippe,< L. pipiare, pipare, pipire, also 
pipilare (> It. pipilare) = Gr. πιππίζειν, peep, 
chirp, as a bird; an imitative word, and as such 
more or less varied in form: see pipel. Cf. 
peep?.| 1. To chirp, cheep, or pipe; utter a 
shrill thin sound, as a young chick. 
And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peo- 
ple; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gath- 


ered all the earth; and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. Isa. x. 14. 


Hee procuring such peace in the East (saith Vopiscus) 
that a rebellious Mouse was not heard to peepe. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 
2. To speak in a piping or chirping tone. 


And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that 
have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep, and that 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 

Isa. viii. 19. 


She muttered and peeped, as the Bible says, like a wiz- 
ard. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 15. 
[Slang. ] 


3. To speak. 

peep! (pép), ». [= G. piep, pip = Dan. pip, 
peep; from the verb.] 1. The cry of a young 
chick or other little bird. 


I heard the peep of the young when I could not see the 
parent bird. Thoreau, Walden, p. 245. 


9. Asandpiper; asandpeep. Several small United 
States species are commonly so called from their cry, as 
the least and semipalmated sandpipers, Actodromas minu- 
tilla and Ereunetes pustllus. 


peep? (pép), v. [Prob. a particular use of peep], 
chirp, with ref. to a concealed fowler, who, 
‘peeping’ or chirping to beguile the birds, 
‘peeps’ or peers out to watch them. Cf. OF. 
piper, peep, la pipe du jour, the peep of day 
(‘*day-pipe”—Palsgrave). Less prob. there is 
ref. to the fancied ‘peeping’ or peering out of 
a ‘peeping’ or chirping chick. See pipe?, v.] 
1. intruns. 1. To have the appearance of look- 
ing out or issuing from a narrow aperture or 
from a state of concealment; come partially 
into view; begin to appear. 
I can see his pride 


Peep through each part of him. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 69. 


Flowers, that were buds but yesterday, 
Peep from the ground where’er I pass. 
Bryant, The New and the Old. 
2. To look (out or in) pryingly, slyly, or fur- 
tively, as through a crevice or small aperture ; 
look narrowly, slyly, or pryingly; take a sly or 
furtive look; peer; peek. 


A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus. xxi. 23. 


But Luther’s broom is left, and eyes 
Peep o’er their creeds to where it lies. 
Lowell, Villa Franca. 


A peeping Tom (in allusion to the legend of Peeping 
Tom of Coventry), an inquisitive person. 
II, trans. To let appear; show. [Rare.] 


There is not a dangerous action can peep out his head 
but I am thrust upon it. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 238. 


peep? (pép), απ. [< peep2,v.] 1. Asly or fur- 
tive look through or as if through a crevice; 
a hurried or partial view; a glimpse; hence, 
the first looking out of light from the eastern 
horizon. 
But up then spake a little page, 


Before the peep of dawn. 
Battle of Otterbourne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 22). 


Fall on me like the silent dew, 
jr like those maiden show’rs 
Which by the peepe of day doe strewe 
A baptime o’re the flowers. 
Herrick, To Musique, to becalme his Fever. 


A door left ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany tables 
shone like mirrors. Irving, Sleepy Hollow. 


We of the younger generation on the landing catch 
peeps of distinguished men, and bits of their table-talk. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 99. 
2. A crevice or aperture; a slit or opening af- 
fording only a narrow or limited view. 





peep 
At the sma’ peep of a window 

Belinkin crap in. 

Lambert Linkin (Child’s Ballads, III. 101). 
Specifically —3. The slit in the leaf of a rifle- 
sight.— 4+. A pip. 

He's but one peep above a serving-man. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 2. 
Peep-nicking machine, a gun-tool used to nick or cut 
the peep in the leaf of a rifle-sight. 
peep-bo (pép’bo), n. Same as bo-peep. 
peeper! (pé’pér),. [<peep1 +-erl.] 1. Some 
little creature which peeps, pipes, or chirps. 
(a) A newly hatched chick. (6) The cricket-frog, Acris 
gryllus,acommon species of tree-frog. (ο) A young pigeon 
while its beak remains soft and unsuited for eating grain. 
2. Anegg-pie. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
peeper? (pé’pér),n. [< peep2+-erl.] 1. One 
who peeps; a spying or inquisitive person. 
Peepers, intelligencers, eavesdroppers. Webster. 


2. Theeye. ([Slang.] 
*“‘T smell a spy,” replied the other, looking at Nigel. 
“Chalk him across the peepers with your cheery.” 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvii. 
peep-eye (pép’i), π. Same as bo-peep. 
The baby . . . made futile efforts to play peep-eye with 
anybody jovially disposed in the crowd. 
Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 79. 
peep-hole (pép’ hol), ». A hole or crevice 
through which one may peep or look. 
And by the Peep-holes in his Crest 
Is it not virtually confest 


That there his Eyes took distant Aim? 
Prior, Alma, ii. 
peeping-hole (pé’ping-h6l), ». Same as peep- 
hole. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Peep-o’-day Boy (pép-0-da’ boi). One of a fac- 
tion in northern Ireland about 1784-95. They 
were Protestants, and opposed to a Roman Catholic faction 
called Defenders. They were so named from their visiting 
the houses of their antagonists at break of day in search of 
arms. 


peep-show (pép’sho), π. A small show, con- 
sisting of pictures viewed through an orifice or 
hole fitted with a magnifying lens. 

A peepshow of Mazeppa and Paul Jones the pirate, de- 
scribing the pictures to the boys looking in at the little 
round windows. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 12. 


peep-sight (pép’sit), m. A plate containing a 
small hole through which the gunner sights, at- 
tached to the breech of a cannon or small arm. 
See eut under gun. 

The sights for match-rifles consist usually of wind-gauge 
foresight, and an elevating Vernier peep-sight affixed to 
the stock of the rifle. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 151. 

peepul (pe’pul), . Same as pipul-tree. 

peepy (pée’pi), a. [ς peep? + -yl.] Sleepy; 
owsy. [Colloq.] 

peer! (pér), ο. i [ς ME. piren, puren, < LG. 
piren, look closely, a later form (with loss of 
l after p, as in E. patl, patch, etc.) of pliren, 
peer, look narrowly, = Sw. plira = Dan. plire, 
blink: see blearl. With peer in this sense, from 
ME. piren,is confused peer, *pear, < ME. peren, 
< OF. perer (?), parer, pareir, é L. parere, appear 
(ME. also partly by apheresis from aperen, E. 
appear): see appear. Hence also, by variation, 
pryi.) 1. To look narrowly or sharply: com- 
monly implying searching or an effort to see: 
as, to peer into the darkness. 

Athulf was in the ture 
Abute for to pure 
After his comynge, 


gef schup him wolde bringe. 
King Horn (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 1092. 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 19. 


I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry. 
Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 
And I peer into the shadows, 
Till they seem to pass away. 
; ' Bryant, A Lifetime. 
2. To appear; come in sight. 
When daffodils begin to peer, ... 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3.1. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2. 


3. To appear; seem. [Rare. ] 
Tell me, if this wrinkling brow... 
κ Peers like the front of Saturn. Keats, Hyperion, i. 
peer? (pér), x. [Early mod. E. also peare ; «ΜΕ. 
peer, pere, per, <OF. per, peer, later pair, F. pair, 
apeer; asadj., equal; <L. par, equal: see pairl, 


par2.) 1. One of the same rank, qualities, en- 
dowments, character, or the like; an equal; a 


match. 
A cok hight Chauntecleer, 
In al the lond of crowyng nas his peer. 


Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 90, 
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I... found him, as I expected, not the peer of her he 
loved, except in love. 
Margaret Fuller, Woman in the 19th Cent., p, 218. 


2. A companion; a fellow; an associate. 
He all his peers in beauty did surpass. Spenser. 


So I took a whim 
To stray away into these forests drear, 
Alone, without a peer. 
Keats, Endymion, iv. 


3. A nobleman of an especial dignity. Spe- 
cifically —(a) In Great Britain and Ireland, a holder of 
the title of one of the five degrees of nobility —duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron; also, one of the two Eng- 
lish archbishops, or one of those twenty-four bishops who 
are entitled to sit in the House of Lords. The former 
class are distinguished as lords temporal, the latter as 
lords spiritual. The House of Peers or House of Lords 
consists of —(1) all peers of the United Kingdom (corre- 
sponding to peers of England prior to 1707 and peers of 
Great Britain from 1707 to January Ist, 1801) who are of 
full age; (2) the representative Scottish peers (see peer of 
Scotland), elected for each parliament; (3) the Irish rep- 
resentative peers (see peer of Ireland), elected for life; 
and (4) the lords spiritual. Many of the peers of Scotland 
and of Teland, however, are also peers of England, Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, and sit in the House of 
Lords under the titles thus held. (0) In France, formerly 
a chief vassal, and later the lord of a certain territory ; 
during the period from 1814 to 1848, a member of the 
upper house of the legislative assembly.—House of 
Peers, the upper house of the British Parliament, usually 
styled the House of Lords. See lord and parliament, 3.— 
Peer of Ireland, 2 member of the peerage of Ireland. 
Twenty-eight Irish peers are elected members of the 
House of Lords, and are called Jrish representative peers. 
Irish peers who do not have seats in the House of Lords 
may be elected members of the House of Commons for 
English or Scottish constituencies.— Peer of Scotland, 
a member of the peerage of Scotland. Sixteen Scottish 
peers are elected members of the House of Lords, and 
are called Scottish representative peers. No Scottish peer 
can be elected a member of the House of Commons.— 
Peer of the blood royal, in Great Britain, a member of 
the royal family qualified to sit in the House of Lords,— 
Peer of the United Kingdom. See def. 3(a).— Peers of 
fees, in Jaw, vassals or tenants of the same lord, who are 
obliged to serve and attend him in his courts, being equal 
in function.—§$piritual peer, in Great Britain, one of 
the prelates qualified to sit in the House of Lords.—Tem- 
poral peer, in Great Britain, one of those peers of the 
rank of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons (in- 
cluding representative peers) who are qualified to sit in 
the House of Lords. 


peer?} (pér), v. [< ME. peeren; < peer2,n.] I, 
intrans. To play the peer; be a peer or equal; 
take or be of equal rank. 

He wolde haue peerid with god of blis; 


Now is he in helle moost lootheli page. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 62. 


II, trans. To make equal to or of the same 
rank with. 


Being now peered with the lord-chancellor and the earl 
of Essex. Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 347. (Latham.) 


peerage (pér’aj), m. [< peer? + -age. Cf. par- 
age.) 1. The rank or dignity of a peer. 


The peerage differs from nobility strictly so called, in 
which the hereditary privileges, whatever they may con- 
sist in, pass on to all the descendants of the person first 
created or otherwise acknowledged as noble. 

E. A. Freeman, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 458. 


2. The body of peers. 


The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of 
great vassals was a middle course between the very limit- 
ed peerage which in France co-existed with an enormous 
mass of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever- 
varying assembly of the whole mass of feudal tenants as 
prescribed in Magna Carta. It is to this body of select 
hereditary barons, joined with the prelates, that the term 
‘peers of the land” properly belongs: an expression which 
occurs first, it is said, in the act by which the Despensers 
were exiled, but which before the middle of the fourteenth 
century had obtained general recognition as descriptive of 
members of the house of lords. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 190, 


3. [cap.] A book containing a detailed histori- 

eal and genealogical account of the peers and 

their connections: as, Burke’s ‘ Peerage.” 
I... saw the inevitable, abominable, maniacal, absurd, 


disgusting ‘‘ Peerage” open on the table, interleaved with 
annotations. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxiv. 


peerdomt (pér’dum), ». [< peer? + -dom.] 
Same as peerage, 1. 

peeress (pér’es), π. [< peer? + -ess.] The con- 
sort of a peer; a woman ennobled by descent, 
by creation, or by marriage. In Great Britain wo- 
men may in certain cases be peeresses of the realm in 


their own right, as by creation, or as inheritors of baro- 
nies which descend to heirs general. 

There are instances of countesses, baronesses, and ab- 
besses being summoned to send proxies to council, or to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parlia- 
ment as peeresses. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 428. 


peerie, η. See peery?. 


peerless (pér’les), a. [< peer2 + -less.] Un- 


equaled; having no peer or equal; unmatched. 


But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


=§$yn. Matchless, unsurpassed. : 
peerlessly (pér’les-li), adv. Without a peer or 
equal; rarely, as one who is peerless. 


peewit 


The gentlewoman is a good, pretty, proud, hard-favour- 
hing, m not so peerlessly to bee doted upon, I must 
confesse. B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
peerlessness (pér’les-nes),. The state of be- 
ing peerless, or of having no equal. 
peery! (pér’i),a. [< peerl + -yl.] 1. Peering; 
sharp-looking; expressive of curiosity or sus- 
picion; inquisitive; curious; prying. 

A queer, shambling, ill-made urchin, . . . with a car- 
roty pate in huge disorder, a freckled, sun-burnt visage, 
with a snub nose, a long chin, and two peery grey eyes 
which had a droll obliquity of vision. 

Scott, Kenilworth, ix. 
From her twisted mouth to her eyes so peery, 
Each queer feature asked a query; 
A look that said in a silent way, .. . 
(614 give my ears to know what you say!” 
Hood, Tale of a Trumpet. 
οἱ. Knowing; sly. [Old slang.] 

Are you peery, as the cant is? In short, do you know 

what I would be at now? Cibber, Refusal, iii. 
peery? (pér’i), .; pl. peeries (-iz). [Also peerie; 
origin obseure.] A boys’ spinning-top, set in 
motion by the pulling of a string. 
Mony ’s the peery and tap I worked for him langsyne. 
Scott, Antiquary, xx. 
peest, x. A Middle English form of peace. 
peesash (pé-sish’), n. [Hind. pisdch, demon. } 
A hot dry land-wind of northern India. 

peeshoo (pé-shé’), η. [Canadian F. pichou, < 
Cree pisew.] The Canada lynx, Lynx canadensis. 

peesoreh (pe’s6-re), n. [Mahratta pisard.] The 
East Indian Tragulus meminna, 

peetert, η. A variant of peter!. 

peeter-mant, ”. An obsolete form of peterman. 

peetweet (pet’wét), η. [Imitative. Cf. pewit.] 
The common spotted sandpiper of North 
America, Tringoides macularius. See eut at 
Tringoides. 

peevish (pé’vish), a. [Early mod. E. also pe- 
vish, pievish; < ME. pevische, pevisse, pevysse, 
peyvesshe, Se. pevis pevess, pevych, pevage ; 
prob., with suffix -ishi, Se. pew, peu, pue, make 
a plaintive noise, ery: see pue. For the form 
(adj. in -ish1 from a verb) and its variations, 
ef. lavish.] 1. Querulous; petulant; ill-tem- 
pered; cross; fitful. 

Why, this it is to be a peevish girl ! 


That flies her fortune when it follows her. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 2. 49. 


A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in himself 
for being out of humour, Spectator, No. 438. 


They thought they must have died, they were so bad; 
Their peevish hearers almost wish they had. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 324. 


The sharp and peevish tinkle of the shop-bell made itself 
audible. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


2+. Perverse; self-willed; froward; testy. 


She is peevish, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking vet 

ο Shak., T. G. of V., tii. 1. 68. 

Pertinax hominum genus, a peevish generation of men. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel, iii. § 4. 

Presbyterians, of late more turbulent in England, more 

peevish and singularly rigid than any of the Calvinists, 

especially the more sober and learned French, amongst 

whom have appeared many of excellent judgment and 

piety. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 259. 

3. Characterized by or indicating discontent, 
petulancy, or fretfulness. 

In these peevish Times, which may be called the Rust of 


the Iron Age, there is a Race of cross-grained People who 
are malevolent to all Antiquity. Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 


A firm and somewhat peevish mouth. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
4+. Childish; silly; foolish; trifling. 
So surely if we custome ourself to put our trust of cum- 
fort in the delight of these pieuish worldly things. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation, fol. 9. 
I see and sigh (bycause it makes me sadde) 
That peuishe pryde doth al the world possesse. 
oigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 54. 


There never was any so peevish to imagine the moone 
either capable of affection or shape of a mistris. 
Lyly, Endymion, i. 1. 


And as if he [God] were indeed arraigned at such a bar, 
every weak and peevish exception shall be cryed up for 
evidence. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 
=Syn. Fretful, Pettish, etc. (see petulant), ill-natured, 
testy, irritable, waspish. , 

peevishly (pé’vish-li), adv. In a peevish man- 
ner; petulantly; fretfully; with discontent. 
Thus we may pass our time: the men 
A thousand ways divert their spleen, 
Whilst we sit peevishly within. 
W. King, Art of Love, xii. 


peevishness (pé’vish-nes), π. The quality of 

being peevish; perverseness; frowardness; 
petulancy; fretfulness; waywardness; capri- 
ciousness. 


peewit, ». See pewit. 
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κ 
peg (peg), n. [ς ME. pegge; prob. « Sw. pigg pegador (pe-gii-dor’), n. [< Sp. *pegador, < pe- 
= Dan. pig, a spike, a secondary form of Sw. gar, stick, cling: see pay?.} The sucking-fish, 


Dan. pik, a pike; ult., and in Ἡ. peop 
perhaps directly, of Celtic origin: 
ef. W. pig, a peak, point, Corn. pig, 
a prick, W. pegor, a pivot, pegwn, 
a pivot, pin, spindle, pole or axis: 
see pea cP 1. A pointed 
pin of wood, metal, or other ma- 
terial. Specifically —(a) In ware, a yan 
ed piece of wood driven into a bore 
to fasten boards or other woodwork ; atree- pegs, glued to 
nail. (0) Inshoemaking,asmall pin oftough α paper rib- 
wood used in securing the uppers to the bon for feeding 
sole-leather or in building up the heel. πας ο 
Shoe-pegs are now largely made of metal 
and in a variety of shapes, some being screws. See also 
cuts under peg-float, pegger, and peg-strip. (ο) In musi- 
cal instruments of the stringed group, a pin of wood or 
metal to which one end of a string is fastened, and which 
may be turned round in its socket so as to tighten or 
loosen the string’s tension, and thus alter its tone. (Also 
called tuning-peg or tuning-pin.) In instruments of the 
viol family the pegs are in the head, while in the dulci- 
mer, harp, pianoforte, and similar instruments they are 
set along one side of the frame. 
O, you are well tuned now! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest as I am. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 203. 
What did he doe with her fingers so small?.. . 
He made him peggs to his violl withall. 
The Miller and the King’s Daughter (Child’s Ballads, 
(II. 358). 
(d) A pin which serves to transmit power or perform any 
other function in machinery, etc. (e) A projecting pinon 
which to hang anything. (jf) A small wedge-shaped pro- 
jecting piece of hard wood fixed toa jewelers’ board, upon 
which the workman performs most of his operations. (9) 
A pin used in the game of cribbage to mark the points. (09) 
A pin thrust or driven into a hole, and generally left pro- 
jecting, as a tent-peg, used in fastening a tent to the 
ground, or a vent-peg, used to stop the vent of a cask. 
2. A foot or leg. Compare pin} in like sense. 
[Collog. and humorous. ] 
The army-surgeons made him limbs; 
Said he, “ They’re only pegs ; 
But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs!” 
Hood, Faithless Nelly Gray. 


3. A pin or point fastened to a pole or string, 
used to spear or harpoon turtles; a turtle-peg. 
—4. The nag or wooden ball used in the game 
of shinty. Reotlaridl and north of Ireland. ]— 
5. A stroke; a blow. 
Many cross-buttocks did I sustain, and pegs on the 
stomach without number. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxvii. 
6. A drink made of soda-water poured upon 
spirit, usually whisky or brandy. The name 
originated with British officers in India. 
I saw Ghyrkin’s servant enter his tent with bottles and 
ice, and I suspected the old fellow was going to cool his 


wrath with a peg, and would be asleep most of the morn- 
ing. F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, x. 
Muzzle the pest. Same as mumble-the-peg.—To drink 
to pegs to drink the draught marked in a peg-tankard. — 


To take a peg lower, to take down a peg, to lower; 
humiliate; degrade; take the conceit out of. 


We... took your grandees down α peg. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. 522. 


* 
peg (peg), v.; pret. and pp. pegged, ppr. peg- 
ging. [ς pegi, n.] I, trans. 1. To thrust or 
drive pegs into for the purpose of fastening; 
fasten by means of pegs; furnish with pegs: 
as, to peg boots or shoes. 

If thou more murmutr’st, I will rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 


Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 295. 


If they [branches] do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they must be pegg’d down with a hook or two. 
Miller, Gardener’s Dict. (under layer). 
2. To spear or harpoon (the green turtle) by 
means of the turtle-peg.—3. To fix (a market 
price), and prevent fluctuation, by buying all 
that is offered at that price, thus preventing 
any lower quotations from being made, or sell- 
ing all that the market will take at that price, 
thus preventing higher quotations. [Stock- 
exchange slang. ] 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To work or strive persistently: 
generally followed by away or along. [Colloqg.] 
‘“*He’s been here ever so long,” says Mr. Brice, who of- 


ficiated as butler, “pegging away at the olives and maca- 
roons. Thackeray, Philip, vii. 
President Lincoln, when asked what we should do if 
the war should last for years, replied, “* We'll keep peggi 
away.” C. G. Leland, Abraham Lincoln, xi. 
The rain keeps pegging away, in a steady, unmistakable, 
business-like fashion. W. Black, House-Boat, vii. 
We have gradually worked and pegged al ear b 
year, and by strict economy and hard work eemiked per 
funds. American Hebrew, XX XIX. 52. 


2. To use the turtle-peg: as, to peg for a living. 
—To peg out. (a) In cribbage, to win the game by 2 
ing the last holes, during the course of the play, before 
showing the hands. (0) To depart; die. [Slang.] 





Pegantha (pé-gan’thi), η. 


hole Shoemakers’ Peganthide (pé-gan’thi-dé), 10. pl. 


Peganum (peg’a-num), 1, 


Pegasidz (pé-gas’i-dé), n. pl. 


Pegasus (peg’a-sus), 7. 


Echeneis naucrates, and other echeneidids, 


peganite (peg’a-nit),. [< Gr. πήγανον, rue (see 


Peganum), + -ite2.] A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium occurring in crystalline crusts of a 
green color. 

[NL., < Gr. πηγή, 
water, a fount, + ἄνθος, flower.}] The typical 
genus of the family Peganthide. Haeckel, 1879. 
[ Ni, ς 
Pegantha + -idz.| A family of narcomedu- 
sans: synonymous with Polyxeniide. They 
are without radial canals, and without gastral 
pouches in the subumbrella, but have otopor- 
pe. Haeckel. 

[NL. (Linneeus, 
1737), < L. peganon, ς Gr. πήγανον, rue, so called 
from the appearance of the thick fleshy leaves, 
ςπηγνύναι, be stiff or solid.] A genus of plants 
of the family Zygophylliacez, distinguished by 
having the stamens in two rows without basal 


appendages. There are about 6 species, one widely 
dispersed over the Mediterranean region and warmer 
parts of Asia, the others natives of central Asia and Mex- 
ico. They are branching round-stemmed odorous herbs, 
with alternate leaves, and large white ‘solitary flowers 
opposite the leaves, followed by a globular 3- to 4-celled 
fruit. See harmaline, harmel, and harmin. 


Pegasean (pé-ga’sé-an), a. [ζ L. Pegaseus, per- 


taining to Pegasus, ς Pegasus, Pegasus: see 
Pegasus.} 1. Of or pertaining to Pegasus; 
swift; speedy. Feltham.—2. Relating to po- 
etry; poetic. Andrews, 


O ye Pegasian Nymphs, that, hating viler things, 
Delight in lofty Hills, and in delicious Springs. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 83. 


[NL., ς Pegasus 
+ -idz.|] A family of fishes of strange forms, 


They have the body 
entirely covered with 
bony plates, ankylos- 
ed on the trunk, and 
movable on the tail ; 
the margin of the 
upper jaw formed by 
the intermaxillaries 
and their cutaneous 
extensions down- 
ward to the end of 
the maxillaries; the 
gill-cover formed by 
a large operculum, 
the interoperculum 
being along fine bone 
hidden below’ the 
gill-plate; one rudi- 
mentary branchioste- 
gal; oneshort dorsal 
and one anal fin op- 
posite each other, 
pectorals horizontal, 
and ventral fins sub- 
abdominal and nar- 
row. The species are 
confined to the Indo- 
Flying Sea-horse (Pegasus laternarius). Chinese seas. They 

have been variously 
approximated to the lophobranchs, to the acanthoptery- 
gians and especially the mail-cheeked fishes, and to the 
hemibranchs. They have been also regarded as repre- 
senting a peculiar suborder or even order (Hypostomides). 
They are known as flying sea-horses. 


[= L. Pegasus, Pega- 
sos, < Gr. Πήγασος, a fabled horse (see def.) 
whose name was traditionally derived from 
Tyf,® spring, having come into existence at 
the fountains of Ocean.] 1. Inclass. myth., the 
winged horse of the Muses, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa when slain by Perseus. With a 
stroke of his hoof he was fabled to have caused to well 
forth, on Mount Helicon in Bootia, the poetically inspir- 


ing fountain Hippocrene. He was ultimately changed into 
a constellation. 


2. One of the ancient northern constellations. 
The figure represents the forward half of a winged horse. 








The Constellation Pegasus. 


The center of the constellation is about 20 degrees north 
of the equator, and four bright stars in it form a large 
square, 


peg-float 


pegger (peg’ér), 1. 


peggin 


peggy? (peg’i), n.; pl. peggies (-iz). 


pegsy 
3. [NL.] In ichth., the typical genus of Pega- 
sidz, containing fishes of strange form, sugges- 
tive of the winged horse of classic ote yen 
the 


peg-fiched (peg’ficht), Λ. A game played in 


west of England, in which the players are fur- 
nished with 
sharp - point- 
ed sticks, one 
of which is 
stuck in the 
ground, and 
the attempt 
is made to 
dislodge it by 
throwing the 
othersticks at 
it erosswise. 
When α stick 
falls, the owner 
has to run to a 
prescribed  dis- 
tance and back, 
while the rest, 
placing the stick 
upright, endea- 
vor to beat it 
into the ground 
up to the very 
top. Halliwell. 


Peg-float. 

αχ a, drive-wheel; 4, pinion bevel-wheel system ; 
(peg flot), nN. @, crank; ¢, pitman; 7, bell-crank ; g, connect- 
In shoemak-_ ing-rod; ή, float. Turning a causes to recipro- 
Β cate vertically and ᾖ to reciprocate horizon- 
mg, a tool tally. The boot or shoe is slipped over {, so 
for raspin g that the float, Z, enters the interior to rasp away 


t the projecting ends of pegs. 
the project- 
ing ends of pegs from the insides of shoes. 
[< peg + -erl.] 1. One 
who fastens with 
pegs.— 2. In shoe- 
making, a machine 
fordriving the pegs 
in a shoe; a shoe- 
pegging machine. 
Shoe-peggers are made 
in a variety of forms, 
of which the essential 
parts are a feeding de- 
vice for delivering the 
pegs to the machine, a on 
driving-mechanism re- 
semblinga nailer, anda 
contrivance for hold- 
ing up the last with 
the shoeuponit. Some 
peggers have also ar- 
rangements for cut- 
ting off the ends of 
pegs that may project 
through the shoe-sole. 
Peggers using wooden 
egs in a continuous 
and, or pegs of wire, 
cut off the pegs auto- 
matically and feed the 
single pegs or screws 
to the driving-mecha- 
nism. The operation of 
placing the pegs in the 
shoe is always under 
the control and guid- 
ance of the operator. 
See also cut under peg- Pegger, or Pegging-machine. 
strip. a, c, and a, pegging-jack and its 


y . 
parts, pivoted at ὁ to the foot-lever 2, 
(peg ing), the latter being counterbalanced at &, 


a 


nm. [Verbal n. of 
1 work as shown; #, standard which su 
pegs v.] i. The ports the pegging machinery; ¢ and 
act of fastening vertically ου... πμ or 
. inserting the pegs, actuated by gearin 
with a peg or pegs, my 4’, treadle, which is connected wi 


or of furnishing a vertical rod behind & for running the 
machine into gear; g, peg-strip, from 


with pegs.— 2. besa the εσας cut by 
- mechanism in / when the strip is placed 
Pegs collectively, fecoan pisp 


or material for 

pegs.—3. A beating; a drubbing.—4, The pro- 
cess or method of catching turtles with the peg. 
—5. Dogged or plodding perseverance in work. 
[Colloq.] 


pegging-awl (peg’ing-al), π. In shoemaking, 


a short square-bladed awl for making holes 
into which pegs are to be driven. 


pegging-jack (peg’ing-jak), π. An apparatus 


for holding a boot or shoe in various positions 
while it is being pegged. 


pegging-machine (peg’ing-ma-shén”), η. In 


shoemaking, a pegger. 


pegging-rammer (peg’ing-ram’ér), n. In found- 


ing, a pointed rammer with which the sand is 
packed in making molds. 


peggy! (peg’i),a. [< pegl +-yl.] Like a peg or 


pegs; of the form of a peg. 


The lower incisors are peggy and pointed. 

Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1595. 
[Prob. in 
both senses a familiar use of the fem. name 
Peggy, dim. of Peg, a var. of Meg, Mag, abbr. 
of Margaret. Cf. mag1, madge}, ete.] 1. Any 








to hold the last in position when at. 


ee ee ee ee 
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peggy 

one of several small warblers, as the white- 
throat, Sylvia cinerea, or blackeap, ὁ. atri- 
capilla, or garden-warbler, S. hortensis.—2. A 
slender poker having a small part of the end 
bent at right angles, used for raking a fire. 
Halliwell. (Local, Eng.] 
peggy-chaw (peg’i-cha), 1. 
Sylvia cinerea. [Prov. Eng.] 


The whitethroat, 


peggy-cutthroat (peg’i-kut’throt), ». Same 
as peggy-chaw. 

pegh, v. i. See pech. ; 

peg-joint (peg’joint), π. Gomphosis. 

peg-ladder (peg’lad’ér), π. A ladder, usually 


fixed, having a single standard, into or through 
which cross-pieces are inserted. 
peg-leg (peg’leg), ». 1. A wooden leg of the 
simplest form.— 2. One who walks on a wooden 
leg: so calledin contempt or derision. [Slang.] 
pegmat (peg’mii), η. [l.: see pegme.] Same as 
pegme. 
The Verses are even enough for such odde pegma’s. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 27. 
pegmatite (peg’ma-tit), ». [ς Gr. πήγμα(τ-), 
anything fastened together, congealed, or cur- 
dled (see pegme), + -ite?.] Granite of very 
y coarse and irregular crystalline texture. 
pegmatitic (peg-ma-tit’ik), a. [« pegmatite + 
-ic.] Consisting of, characteristic of, or resem- 
bling pegmatite.— Pegmatitic texture, the type of 
texture characteristic of pegmatite, the component min- 


erals being of considerable size. The micropegmatitic 
texture has a special character. See micropegmattttec. 


pegmatoid (peg’ma-toid), a. [« Gr. m#ypya(r-), 
anything fastened together: see pegmatite. ] 
Same as pegmatitic. 
pegmet (pem), 2. [< L. pegma, ς Gr. πῇγμα, any- 
thing fastened together, as a stage or plat- 
form, ete., ς πηγνύναι, fix in, make fast: see 
pact.) Asortof moving machine or triumphal 
ear used in old pageants; a speech written for 
these; also, a written bill announcing what was 
to be expected. 
Four other triumphal pegimes are, in their convenient 


stages, planted to honour his lordship’s progress through 
the city. Middleton, Triumphs of Integrity. 


In the centre or midst of the pegme there was an aback, 
or square, wherein this elogie was written. 
B. Jonson, King’s Entertainment. 
pegomancy (pé’go-man-si), n. [< Gr. πηγή, a 
spring, fountain, + μαντεία, divination.] Divi- 
nation by the agency of fountains. 
peg-striker (peg’stri’kér), ». One who catches 
turtles, lobsters, ete., by driving through their 
shells a peg fixed to a string 
or-a pole. 
peg-strip (peg’strip), 7. In 
shoemaking,a ribbon of wood 
eut to the width and longitu- 
dinal section of a shoe-peg. 
The separate pegs are both auto- 
matically split from the ribbon 
and driven home by the pegging- 
machine. 


peg-tankard (peg’tang’- 
kard),n. A drinking-vessel 
in which a peg or knob is in- 
serted to mark the level to 
which one person’s draught is allowed to lower 


’ the liquor. These tankards are said to have contained 
two quarts, and to have been divided by pegs into eight 
equal draughts. 


Our modern Bacchanalians . . . may discover some in- 
genuity in that invention among our ancestors of their 
peg-tankards, of which a few may yet occasionally be found 

ro Derbyshire. 1. D’ Israeli, Curios. of Lit., ITT. 29. 

pap hon (peg’top), 2. anda. J, n. 1. A variety 
of top, commonly of solid wood with a metal 
peg, which is spun by the rapid uncoiling of 
a string wound round it.—2. pl. A kind of 
trousers very wide at the top, and gradually nar- 
rowing till they become tight at the ankles: so 
called from their resemblance when on the per- 
son to the toy sonamed. [Properly pegtops.] 

His... tailor... produced... the cut-away coat 


and mauve-coloured pegtops, in which unwonted splen- 
dour Hazlet was now arrayed. Farrayv, Julian Home, xx. 


TI, a. Shaped like a child’s top. 


On Sundays the street was reasonably full of young men 
in the peg-top trousers which the Swiss still cling to, mak- 
ing eyes at the girls in the upper windows. 

Harper’s Mag., UX XVI. 465. 


Peg-top form, a usual form of the amphora—that is, a 
cone of slightly convex outline, but especially without 
handles.— Peg-top vase, a vessel having the peg-top 


form. 

Peguan (pe-gi’an),a.andn. [< Pegu (see def. ) 
+-an.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to Pegu in Bur- 
ma, or its inhabitants. 

II, ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of Pegu. 
Also ealled Peguer.—2, The Burmese tree- 


shrew, Tupaia peguana. 
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Pehlevi, η. anda. See Pahlavi. 
peh-tsai (pa’tsi’), 1. 


Pelagosaurus 
pe-la (pé’li), ». [Chin.] 1. The Chinese wax 


[Chin., < peh, white, + prepared from the waxy secretions of certain 


tsai, vegetable.] A variety of cabbage much hemipterous insects.—2. A Chinese scale-in- 


eaten by the Chinese. 
pehtuntse, η. Same as petuntze. 
peignoir (pe-nywor’),. [E., < peigner, comb. ] 
A loose dressing-sack worn by women, usually 
of washable material; by extension, a woman’s 
dressing-gown or morning-gown; 8 wrapper. 
She threw back the ends of her India shawl, which she 


had put over her purple cashmere morning peignoir. 
New Princeton Rev., 1V. 387. 


pein, η. See peen. 

peinct}, 0. An obsolete form of paint. 

peine}}, η. andv. An obsolete form of pain!. 

peine? (pan), x. [F., punishment, penalty, pain: 
see pain1.] 


called peine forte et dure. See below. 


A case of peine occurred as lately as 1726. At times 


tying the thumbs with whipcord was used instead of the 
peine. Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 465. 


Peine forte et dure [F., < L. pena fortis et dura, intense 
and severe punishment], a barbarous punishment formerly 
inflicted on those who, being arraigned of felony, refused 
to put themselves on the ordinary trial, but stood mute. 
It was inflicted by putting great weights on the prostrate 
body of the prisoner, until he pleaded or died, and was 
commonly known as pressing to death. 


peintt, v. An obsolete form of paint. 

peirameter (pi-ram’e-tér), . [< Gr. πειρᾶν, at- 
tempt, make trial or proof of, + µέτρον, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for ascertaining the de- 
gree of resistance which the surfaces of differ- 
ent kinds of roads offer to wheeled carriages, 
οίο., passing over them. Also pirameter. 

peirastic (pi-ras’tik), a. [« Gr. πειραστικός, fit- 
ted for trying or proving, ς πειρᾶν, attempt, 
make trial of, < πείρα, a trial, an attempt. ] 
Fitted for or pertaining to trying or testing; 
making trial: tentative: as, the peirastic dia- 
logues of Plato. 

Peirce’s criterion. See criierion. 

peiret, v. Same as pair2. 

peisantt, a. [< OF. pesant, peisant, ppr. of peser, 
peiscr, weigh. Cf. pesanti!.] Heavy; weighty. 

They did sustaine 
Their peisant weight. 

‘ Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, ii. 
peiset, v. and». An obsolete form of poise. 
peishwah, 7. Same as peshwa. 
peit, ». [Origin obscure.] A whip. [Seotch.] 

It is my pet. 
Fause Knight upon the Road (Child’s Ballads, VIIT. 269). 
peitrelt, 7. Same as poitrel. 
peizet, v. and». An obsolete form of poise. 
peizlesst, a. Same as poiseless. 


\\ pejoration (pé-j9-1a’shon), n. [<L. pejor, worse, 


compar. of malus, bad, + -ation,] 1. Deteri- 
oration; a becoming worse: specifically used 
in Scots law.—2. Depreciation; a lowering or 
deterioration of sense in a word. 


| H pejorative (pé’jo-ra-tiv),a.andn. [< L. pejor, 


worse, compar. of malus, bad, + -ative.] I, 
a. Tending or intended to depreciate or dete- 
riorate, as the sense of a word; giving alow or 
bad sense to. 

ΤΙ. n. In gram., a word that depreciates or de- 
teriorates the sense: thus, poetaster is a pejora- 
tive of poet, criticaster of critic. 

pejoratively (pé’j0-ra-tiv-li), adv. Ina lowor 
bad sense. 

pejorityt (pé-jor’i-ti), mn. [ζ L. pejor, worse, + 
-ity.| A becoming worse; deterioration; pe- 
joration. 

“The last state of that man shall be worse than the 
first.” . . . This pejority of his state may be amplified in 
six respects. Rev. T. Adams, Works, ΤΙ. 65. 

pekan (pek’an), n. [=F . pekan.] The fisher, 
or Pennant’s marten. See cut under fisher. 

pekea (pé-ké’i), π. [Galibi.] <A timber-tree 
of Guiana, Caryocar butyrosum, of the family 
Caryocaracez, which produces nuts that re- 
semble souari-nnts, but are more oily. 

Pekin duck. [Named from Peking, in China.] 
A favorite variety of the domestic duck, of 
large size, solid creamy-white plumage, and 
orange beak and legs. 

Peking lacquer. See lacquer. 

pekket,v. A Middle English form of peck1, pick1. 

pekoe (pé’ko), n. [Also peckoe, pecco; < Chin. 

*(in Cantonese pronunciation) pak-hao, ς pek, 


white, + hao, hair, down.] A superior kind of 


black tea, so called because the leaves are 
picked young with the ‘‘down” still on them. 
pel! (pel), x. A stake set up for the use of 
swordsmen and others, to be struck at with 
their weapons for practice. The beginner is di- 


rected to attack it in certain specified ways, keeping him- 
self covered by his shield as if engaged in actual combat. 


pel?}, x. An obsolete form of peels, 


punishment more commonly {ho fa 


Pelagianism (pé-la’ji-an-izm), n. 


Pelagiidee (pel-a-ji’i-d6), n. pl. 


Pelagosaurus (pel’a-g6-s4’rus), x. 


sect or bark-louse, Lricerus pela, a coecid from 
whose secretions Chinese wax is prepared. 
pelade (pe-lid’), . [{F., < peler, strip of hair: 
see pill2.] Same as alopecia areata (which see, 
under alopecia). | 
pelage (pel’aj), n. [ς F. ρεῖασε(-- Ῥτ. pelagge = 
Sp. pelaje), hair (collectively), « OF. peil, pel, 
. poil, < L. pilus, hair: see pile4.] The hair, 
fur, wool, or other soft covering of a mammal: 
a common technical term in zoélogy, used as 
μμ is with regard to birds. 
elagia (pé-la’ji-ii), ». [NL., < Gr. πέλαγος, the 
sea.] 1. The typical genus of jellyfishes of 
mily Pelagiidz, founded by Péron and 
Lesueur in 1809.— 2, A genus of gymnosoma- 
tous pteropods. Quoy and Gaimard, 1833. 
Pelagiada (pel-a-ji’a-di), n. pl. [NL., < Pela- 
gia + -ada.| A group of hydromedusans rep- 
resented by such families of jellyfishes as Pe- 


x lagiide, Cyaneide, and Aureliide. 


pelagian! (pé-la’ji-an), a. andn. [ς L. pelagius 
= Gr. πελάγιος, pertaining to the sea, < πέλαγος, 
the sea, particularly the open sea.] I, a. Same 
as pelagic. 
1. n. A pelagic animal. 


Pelagian? (pé-la’ji-an),a.and n. [< LL. Pelagi- 


anus, ® follower of Pelagius, ς Pelagius, a 
proper name.] J, a. Of or pertaining to Pela- 
gius or Pelagianism. 
IT, απ. A follower of Pelagius; one who be- 
lievesin Pelagianism. 
[< Pelagian2 


+ -ism.| The doctrines of Pelagius, a British 
monk (flourished about A. D. 400), and his fol- 
lowers. They held that there was no original sin through 
Adam, and consequently no hereditary guilt, that every soul 
is created by God sinless, that the will is absolutely free, 
and that the grace of God is universal, but is not indispen- 
sable; and they rejected infant baptism. Pelagius, how- 
ever, held to the belief in the Trinity and in the person- 
ality of Christ. His views were developed by his pupil 
Celestius, but were anathematized by Pope Zosimus A. D. 
418. Pelagianism was the principal anthropological heresy 
in the early church, and was strongly combated by Pela- 
gius’s contemporary Augustine. 

pelagic (pé-laj’ik), a. [< Gr. πελαγικός, pertain- 
ing to the open sea, < πέλαγος, the sea, the open 
sea.] Marine; oceanic; of or inhabiting the 
deep or open sea: said of those aquatic plants 
and animals which inhabit the highseas. Also 
pelagian.—Pelagic birds, the petrel family, Procellari- 
Sct yr fauna, as used by modern thalassographic 
zodlogists, the fauna living at or near the surface of the 
ocean at some distance from land. 


The pelagic fish fauna, as defined by the author (John 
Murray], consists, first, of the truly pelagic fish, those which 
habitually live on the surface of the ocean. . . . Secondly, 
there are a number of fishes inhabiting the depths of the 
ocean, from a hundred fathoms downwards, which seem 
periodically to ascend to the surface, possibly in connec- 
tion with their propagation. Thirdly, the pelagic fauna 
receives a very considerable contingent from the littoral 
fauna. Nature, XLI. 217. 


Pelagic hydrozoans, the Siphonophora. Also called oce- 


anic hydrozoans. 

NL., < Pelagia 
+ -idz.] A family of jelly-fishes or pelagic 
acalephs, typified by: the genus Pelagia, belong- 
ing to the order Discomedus&. They have a simple 
cross-shaped mouth, 4 folded perradial mouth-arms, sim- 
ple broad radial marginal pouches without branched dis- 
tal canals or ring-canal, 8 marginal bodies, and 16, 32, or 
more marginal flaps. Also Pelagidez. 


pelagite (pel’a-jit), m. [ς Gr. πέλαγος, the sea, 
+ -ite2.] A name given to the manganiferous 
nodules brought up by dredging in the deep 
parts of the Pacific ocean. They consist largely 
of oxids of manganese and iron, but have not 
a definite mineralogical composition. 

Pelagius (pé-la’ji-us), m. [NL., < Gr. πελάγιος, 
pertaining to the sea, < πέλαγος, the sea.] In 
mammal., same as Monachus. 

Pelagonemertes (pel”a-g6-n6-mér’téz), n. 
(NL., ς Gr. πέλαγος, the sea, + NL. Nemertes, 
q. v.] The typical genus of Pelagonemertide. 
Mosely, 1875. 

Pelagonemertide (pel’a-gé-né-mér’ti-dé), n. 
pl. [NL.,< Pelagonemertes + -idz.] A family 
of pelagic nemertean worms, typified by the 
genus Pelagonemertes. 

Pelagornis (pel-a-gér’nis), η. [NL., < Gr. πέ- 
λαγος, the sea, + ὄρνις, 8 bird.] A genus of 
fossil birds from the Miocene of Europe, found- 
ed by Lartet in 1857. The remains indicate a 
bird resembling a pelican. 


pelagosaur (pel’a-go-sar), n. A member of the 


genus Pelagosaurus. 
[NL.,< Gr. 
πέλαγος, the sea, + σαῦρος a lizard.) A genus 


Pelagosaurus 


of crocodiles, of Jurassic age, with amphice- 
lian a te 3 
lagra, π. See pellagra. 
Lipa at (peli ais), n. [L. pelamis, pelamys, 
*< Gr. πηλαμίς, a young tunny-fish.] <A small 
tunny-fish. 
The pelamis, 
Which some call summer-whiting. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, v. 3. 
Pelamys (pel’a-mis), π. [NL.: see pelamis.] 
A genus of scombroid fishes, founded by Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in 1831: same as Sarda. 
Pelargi (pé-lir’ji), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Pelargus, 
« Gr. πελαργός, a stork.] In ornith.: (a) In Mer- 
rem’s Classification, a group of his Gralle, con- 
sisting of ciconiiform birds, as storks, ibises, 
spoonbills, and related forms. (0) In Sunde- 
vall’s system, the second cohort of the order 
Grallatores, composed of the spoonbills, storks, 
and ibises, together with the genera Scopus and 
Baleniceps. (ο) A series of ciconiiform birds ; 
the storks and their allies. Nitzsch. 
pelargic (pé-lir’jik), a. [ς Gr. πελαργικός, of or 
pertaining to a stork, < πελαργός, a stork.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pelargi; stork-like ; ciconii- 
form: as, the pelargic series of birds. 
pelargomorph (pé-liir’g6-mérf), x. A member 
of the Pelargomorphe. 
Pelargomorphe(pé-liir-go-mér’fé),n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. πελαργός, a stork, + µορφή, ἐοττη.] In Hux- 
ley’s classification of birds (1867), a superfam- 
ily of desmognathous grallatorial birds, corre- 
sponding to the Herodiza, Pelargi, and Hemiglot- 
tides of Nitzsch, or the Pelargi of other authors, 
and including such altricial wading birds as the 


herons, storks, ibises, and spoonbills. There are 
no basipterygoid processes; the palatines usually unite 
behind the postnares ; the maxillopalatines are large and 
spongy ; the mandibular angle is truncate (except in the 
Hemiglottides) ; the sternum is broad, and has two or four 
notches ; the hallux is neither versatile nor webbed ; and 











































































































Episcopal Stork (Dissoura episcopus), one of the Pelargomorphe. 





the ratio of the phalanges is normal. The leading families 
are Ardeidz, Cicontida, Ibididx#, and Plataleidz. The 
character of the group is best shown by some stork, as, for 
example, the Indian and African episcopal stork (Dissoura 
episcopus), whose generic name, however, indicates a re- 
markable peculiarity of the tail, which is black and forked, 
with long white under tail-coverts projecting beyond the 
true tail-feathers, as illustrated in the figure. See rectriz, 
tectrix. 

peletgomorphic (pé-liir-go-mér’fik), a. Per- 
taining to the Pelargomorphz, or having their 

«characters, 

pelargonic (pel-iir-gon’ik), a. [« Pelargonium 
+ -i¢.] Of or pertaining to the genus Pelargo- 
nium; resembling the genus Pelargonium.— Pel- 
argonic ester, an ester of pelargonic acid which is used 
as an artificial fruit-essence. 

Pelargoniee (pé-liir-g6-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Robert Sweet, 1820), < Pelargonium + -εκε.] 
A tribe of plants included in the family Gera- 
mace®, and consisting of the genera Pelargo- 
nium and Tropxolum, the garden geraniums 
and nasturtiums. It isno longer recognized, Pelar- 
gonium being included in the tribe Geraniee, and Trope- 

x olum being the type of a distinct family, the T'ropeolacee. 

Pelargonium (pel-iir-g6’ni-um),n. [NL. (L’Hé- 
ritier, 1787), so called from the resemblance of 
the beaked capsules to a stork’s bill; < Gr. 7e- 
λαργός, a stork.] An ornamental genus of 
plants of the family Geraniacez and the tribe 
Geraniez, known by the Conapiquses stipules. 
About 200 species are recognized by modern authors, 
of which about 10 are found in northern Africa, the Orient, 
and Australia, and all the others in South Africa. They 
are herbs or shrubs, often viscid-pubescent and odorous, 
sometimes fleshy, bearing opposite undivided or dissected 
leaves, and flowers of scarlet, pink, white, or other colors, 
usually conspicuous and in umbels. Many species are 
cultivated for their handsome flowers or fragrant leaves, 
and from their strong tendency to hybridize these have pro- 
duced very numerous varieties ; those of P. grandijlorum 
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are known specifically as pelargoniums or as Martha Wash- 
ington geraniums ; other species are the single- and double- 
flowering geraniums of house culture, of which leading 
forms are the horseshoe-, ivy-leafed, oak-leafed, lemon, 
rose, silver-, gold-, and bronze-leafed, and tricolor gera- 
niums. P. triste produces tubers which are eaten at Cape 


Colony. An essential oil is made from the leaves of several 
species, especially, in Algeria, of P. odoratissimum. See 


geranium, 3. 


Pelargopsis (pel-iir-gop’sis),. [NL. (Gloger, 
1842), < Gr. πελαργός, a stork, + ὄψις, look, ap- 
pearance.] A genus of Alcedinine ; the stork- 
billed kingfishers, having the tail much longer 


than the bill, and the gonys sharply compressed. 





A 


Stork-billed Kingfisher (Pelargopsts gurial). 


This remarkable form has usually been placed with Hal- 
cyon in the dacelonine series, but it is near Ceryle inform, 


as well as in the piscivorous habits of the genus. About 


8 species inhabit the Indian and Australian regions, in 
one of which (P. melanorhyncha) the bill is black; in 
the rest it is red, as P. gurial, P. leucocephala, etc. Also 
called Rhamphaleyon and Halcyon. 

Pelasgi (pé-las’ji), ». pl. [., ς Gr. Πελασγοί, 
the Pelasgi, traditionallyderived from Πελασγός, 
a son of Zeus and Niobe, the eponymous founder 
of the Pelasgian race.] An ancient race, widely 
spread over Greece and the coasts and islands 
of the AXgean Sea and the Mediterranean gen- 
erally, in prehistoric times. The accounts of it are 
in great part mythical and of doubtful value, and its ethno- 
logical position is uncertain. 

Pelasgian (pé-las’ji-an), α. απᾶ π. [< Gr. Tle- 
λάσγιος, equiv. to Πελασγικός, Pelasgic: see Pe- 
lasgic.| I, a. Same as Pelasgic. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the Pelasgi. 

Pelasgic (pé-las’jik), a. [< Gr. Πελασγικός, Pe- 
lasgic, < Πελασγοί, the Pelasgi: see Pelasgi.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pelasgians or Pelasgi. 

Oscan, Etruscan, Faliscan, and Latin, great as are their 
apparent diversities, can be readily explained by taking 


this Pelasgic alphabet as the common prototype. 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 130. 


Pelasgic architecture, Felasgic building, in Gr. ar- 
cheol., masonry constructed, without cement, of unhewn 
stones, or of stones rough from the quarry and of irregular 
size andshape. Thisis the earliest variety of masonry found 
in Greek lands. Compare Cyclopean. 

peldon (pel’don), ». [Origin obscure.] In 
coal-mining, hard and compact silicious rock. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

pelelt, Λ. A Middle English form of peel. 

pele?+,.andv. A Middle English form of pee. 

pele}, η. A Middle English form of peels, 

ο μὴ; n. An obsolete form of pelican. 
elecanide (pel-e-kan’i-dé), . pl. [NL.,< Pele- 
canus + -idz.] A family of totipalmate nata- 
torial birds, of the order Steganopodes ; the peli- 
cans. The name has been used as nearly synonymous 
with that of the order, and variously restricted: it is now 
usually confined to the single genus Pelecanus, and in- 
cludes only the pelicans. See cut under pelican. 

Pelecanoides (pel’e-ka-noi’déz),n. [NL. (La- 
ceépéde, 1800-1), < Gr. πελεκάν, a pelican, + εἷ- 
doc, form.] A singular genus of the petrel fam- 
ily, Procellariidz, representing the subfamily 
Pelecanoidine (or Halodromine): so called from 
the width of the chin and distensibility of the 
throat, suggestive of a pelican’s pouch. The bill 
is broad, and the nasal tubes are vertical, the nostrils open- 
ing directly upward, unlike those of any other petrel; and 
the wings are short, contrary 4180 {ο the rule in this fam- 
ily. The birds dive with facility, and resemble little auks 
rather than petrels. Two or three species inhabit south- 
ern seas, as Ῥ urinatrix, The genus is also called Halo- 
droma and Pufinuria. 

Pelecanoidine (pel-e-kan-oi-di’né), . pl. 
[NL., < Pelecanoides + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Procellariidz, represented by the genus Pele- 
canoides alone. Also called Halodromine. 

Pelecanus (pel-e-ka’nus),n. [NL., < LL. pele- 
canus, pelicanus, a pelican: see pelican.] The 


pelecypod (pe-les’i-pod), a. 


pelecypodous (pel-e-sip’d-dus), a. 


pelf 


only genus of Pelecanidz, having the bill slen- 
der and several times as long as the head, with 
a hook or nail at the end, and the mandibu- 
lar rami divaricated, supporting an enormous 


pouch. The wings are extremely long, with very numer- 
ous remiges. The tail is short, and consists of 20 or more 
feathers; the feet are short and stout, and all four toes are 
webbed. (See cut under totipalmate.) The size is great, 
and the form is robust. The weight of the body in pro- 
portion to its bulk is reduced by its great pneumaticity. 
There are at least 6 perfectly distinct species, and some 
authors admit 9. Two inhabit the United States—the 
white and brown pelicans, P. erythrorhynchus and P. 
Suscus. (See cut under pelican.) The European species, 
inhabiting also Asia and Africa, are P. onocrotalus and P. 
crispus. The Australian is P. conspicillatus; and P. ru- 
εν or philippinus is found in various parts of the Old 
orld. 


Pelecinide (pel-e-sin’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Hali- 


day, 1840), < Pelecinus + -idze.] A notable fam- 
ily of Hymenoptera, represented by the genus 
Pelecinus alone. The species are supposed to 
be parasitic. 


Pelecinus (pel-e-si’nus), η. [NL. (Latreille, 


1801), < Gr. wedexivoc, a pelican: see pelican. } 
A remarkable genus of hymenopterous insects, 


representing the family Pelecinidz. ‘The trochan- 
ters are one-jointed ; the fore wings are without complete 
submarginal celis ; the abdomen is petiolate, very long and 
slender, in the female at least five times longer than the 
head and thorax, but shorter in the male, and clavate; the 
antenne are long, filamentous, not elbowed ; and the body 
is polished-black. 


pelecoid (pel’e-koid), κ. [ς Gr. πελεκοειδής, like 


an ax,  7éAexve, an ax, a battle- 
ax, hatchet, + cidoc,form.] A 
mathematical figure in the 
form of a hatchet, consisting 
of two concave quadrantal ares 
and a semicircle. Also spelled 
pelicoid. 





PeleolA, 
hatchet, + πούς (ποδ-) = E. foot.] I, a. Hav- 
ing a hatchet-shaped foot; of or pertaining 
to the Pelecypoda; lamellibranchiate, as a mol- 
lusk. 

ΤΙ. η. A bivalve mollusk; a lamellibranch. 
Pelecypoda (pel-e-sip’6-di), n. pl. [NL.: see 


and n. [< Gr. πέλεκυς, an ax, 


pelecypod.| The bivalve mollusks; the con- 
chiferous or acephalous bivalves, usually called 
Lamellibranchiata, Acephala, or Conchifera: so 
named as a class from the shape of the foot in 
some forms. Goldfuss. This name, agreeing in 
termination with the names of other molluscan classes, 
is now preferred by many conchologists to any of the 
prior designations. 

Same as 
pelecypod. 


pelemelet, ». An old spelling of pall-mail. 
peleret, ». A Middle English form of pillar. 
pelerine (pel’e-rin), n. [< F. pélerine, a tippet, 
*<¢ pélerin, a pilgrim: see pilgrim.] A woman’s 


long narrow cape or tippet, with ends coming 
down to a point in front, usually of silk or lace, 
or of the material of the dress. 


Silks, muslins, prints, ribbons, pelerines are awfully 
dear. 1. EH. Landon, Blanchard, I. 111. (Davies.) 


Pele’s hair, [Hawaiian Ranoho ο Pele, ‘hair of 


Pele,’ the goddess of the voleano Kilauea.] The 
name given in the Hawaiian Islands to lava 
which, while fused, has been blown by the wind 
into long delicate fibers or threads. 


tpl η. A Middle English form of pellet. 


elex (pé’leks),n. [NL., < Gr. πήληξ, a helmet, 
easque.] <A genus of bivalves, typical of the 
order Pelicoidea: same as Tridacna. 


pelf (pelf), x. [Early mod. E. pelfe; «ΜΗ. *pelfe, 


ς OF. *pelfe, *peufe, peuffe, F. dial. (Norm.) 
peufe, also OF. pelfre, peufre, F. dial. peufre, 
spoil, frippery; cf. pelfrer, pelfer, pelfir, also 
pilfeier, ae pillage; appar. connected with 
piller, rob (2 E. pill1), but the second syllable 
is not explained. Cf. pelfry, pilfer.] 1. Frip- 
pery; rubbish; refuse; trash. [Now only proy 
Eng. ] 

Another of our vulgar makers spake as illfaringly in 
this verse written to the dispraise of a rich man and 
couetous. Thou hast a misers minde (thou hast a princes 
pelfe)—a lewde terme to be spoken of a princes treasure, 
which in no respect nor for any cause isto be called pelfe, 
though it were neuer so meane, for pelfe is properly the 
scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners, which are ac- 
compted of so vile a price as they be commonly cast out 
of dores, or otherwise bestowed vpon base purposes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (Arber reprint), iii. 23. 


2. Money; riches; ‘filthy lucre”: a contemptu- 
ous term. It has no plural. 
I wil the pallace burne, 


VVith al the princes pelfe. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber). 


Master of himselfe and his wealth, not a slaue to pas- 
sion or pelfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 325. 








pelf 


Must a game be played for the sake of pelf? 

Browning, The Statue and the Bust. 
pelfisht (pel’fish), a. [ς pelf + -ishl.] ‘Of or 
pertaining to riches; connected with or arising 
from the love of pelf. 


Peljish faults. Stanthurst, Chron. of Ireland, Ep. Ded. 


pelfryt (pel’fri), ». [ς ME. pelfrey, also pelfyr 
(Prompt. Parv.), < OF. pelfre, frippery, cf. pel- 
Srerie, peuferie, frippery: see pelf.] Same as 
pelf, 1. 

“Long have we been taking away abuses in England,” 
said he; “we have done much in that. Monks, friars, 
beads, pardons, pilgrimages, and such other pelfry are 
gone; but what of that, if Antichrist still strike his roots 
among us?” Cranmer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. 

{Church of Eng., xvii. 

Pelias (pé’li-as), n [NL. (Merrem, 1820), < 
L. Pelias, ς Gr. Πελίας, a king of Thessaly, son 
of Poseidon, guardian of the Argonaut Jason, 
and a victim to the wiles of Medea.] 1. A 
genus of vipers of the family Viperidx, having 
the urosteges two-rowed and the nostril open- 
ing between two plates: synonymous with Vi- 
pera proper. Pelias berus is the common viper 
or adderof Europe. See cut under adder.—2. 
κΑ. genus of crustaceans. ouz, 1831. 

pelican (pel’i-kan),”. [Formerly also pellican, 
pelecan; < ME. pelican, pelycan, pelicane, pelli- 
can, pellicane, < AS. pellican = F. pelican = Pr. 
pellica, pelican = Sp. Pg. pelicano = It. pelli- 
cano = D. pelikaan = G. Sw. Dan. pelikan, < 
LL. pelecanus, pelicanus, <¢ Gr. πελεκάν, MGr. also 
πελεκῖνος, πελέκανος, or πελεκανός, a pelican. Cf. 
πελεκᾶς (πελεκαντ-), a Woodpecker, ¢ πελεκᾶν, hew 
or shape with an ax, ¢ πέλεκυς = Skt. paragu, 
an ax, a battle-ax.] 1. A large piscivorous 
natatorial bird of the family Pelecanide and 
genus Pelecanus, having an enormously dis- 
tensible gular pouch. Pelicans of some species are 
found in nearly all temperate and tropical countries. De- 
riving their whole sustenance from the water, they fre- 
quent lakes, rivers, and sea-coasts, and generally secure 
their prey by wading or swimming and scooping it into 
their pouches; though some, as the brown pelican, swoop 
down on the wing, like gannets. ‘They breed usually on 


the ground near water, laying from one to three eggs, 
white-colored, equal-ended, and of rough texture. They 


are gregarious, and gather in immense companies at their pelican’s-head (peli 





Brown Pelican (Pelecanus fuscus), 


breeding-resorts. The birds are about as large as swans 
and their short legs constrain them to an awkward wad 
dling gait, but their flight is easy, firm, and protracted. 
The sexes are coloredalike. The plumage is in most cases 
white, variously tinted with yellow and rosy hues. The 
American white pelican, P. erythrorhynchus, is five feet 
long and eight or nine feet in extent of wings ; the general 
plumage is white, with black primaries, and yellow length- 
ened plumes on the back of the head and on the breast. 
The bill is surmounted in the breeding-season by a curious 
horny crest which is deciduous. (See cut at rough-billed.) 
The brown pelican, P. fuscus, is of dark and varied colors, 
and rather smaller than the white species. The fable that 
the pelican wounds its own breast and feeds its young with 
the blood that flows from it has no foundation in fact so 
far as this bird is concerned. The young are fed on fish 
brought to the nestin the pouch, and doubtless often mace- 
rated to some extent in the gullet—a habit common to 
the other birds of the same order, as cormorants, gannets, 
etc. The myth probably arose in connection with the 
‘fabulous phenix, and may have been borne out by some 
facts which have been observed in the case of the flamingo 
(Phenicopterus), possibly furthermore acquiring some 
plausibility, in its application to the pelican, from a red 
tint that is observable on the beak or plumage of some 
species. The pelican has from early times been considered 
as an emblem of charity. See also cut under totipalmate. 


The pelicane his blod did blede 
Ther-with his briddus for to feed; 
Thit be-tokenet on the rode 
Oure lord us fede with his blode. 
Holy Rood (Ώ. E. T. 8.), p. 172. 


On the one hand sits Charity, with a pelican on her head, 
Webster, Monuments of Honour. 


’ 


What, would’st thou have me turn Pelican, and feed 


thee out of my own Vitals? Congreve, Love for Love, ii. 7. 


pelican-flower (pel’i-kan-flou’ér), η. 


pelick (pé’lik), n. 


Pelidna (pé-lid’ ni), n. 
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crooked beaks pass out and enter again at the 


belly of the cucurbit. It is designed for continued 
distillation and cohobation, the volatile parts of the sub- 
stance distilling, rising into the capital, and returning 
through the beaks into the cucurbit. 

Lembec, bolt’s-head, retort, and pelican 

Had all been cinders. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 
3t. Asix-pounderculverin, Admiral Smyth.— 
4+. A kind of shot or shell. Davies. 

When your relation, General Guise, was marching up 
to Carthagena, and the pelicans whistled round him, he 
said, ‘‘What would Chloe {the Duke of Newcastle’s cook] 
give for some of these to make a pelican pie?” 

Walpole, To Mann, Oct. 6, 1754. 


5. In dental surg., an instrument for extracting 
teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a peli- 
ean. Dunglison.—6. A hook, somewhat in the 
shape of a pelican’s bill, so arranged that it can 
be easily slipped by taking a ring or shackle 
from the point of the hook.—’7, In her., a bird 
with talons and beak like a bird of prey, but 
always represented with the wings indorsed 
and as bending her neck in the attitude of 
wounding her breast with her beak.— Dalmatian 
pelican. See Dalmatian.— Pelican in her piety, in 
her., a pelican in her nest feeding her young with blood 
which drops from her breast.— Pelican State, the State 
of Louisiana. 


pelican-fish (pel’i-kan-fish), m. A lyomerous 


fish of the family Lurypharyngide: so called 


from the large gular pouch. The species originally 
so named is Eurypharynx pelecanoides, a deep-sea form 
dredged at great depths by the naturalists of the Travail- 
leur expedition, near the Canary Islands, 

A plant 


of the birthwort family, Aristolochia grandi- 
jlora of Jamaica. The name is suggested by 
the pouch-like calyx. 


pelicanry (pel’i-kan-ri), ”.; pl. pelicamries (-riz). 


[< pelican + -ry.| A place where numbers of 
pelicans breed year after year. . Encyc. Dict. 
One pelicanry in the Carnatic, where the pelicans have 
(for ages, I was told) built their rude nests. 
T. C. Jerdon, Birds of India, ii. 860. 


pelican’s-foot (pel’i-kanz-fit),n. An aporrhaid 


mollusk, Aporrhais pes-pelecani, the spout-shell: 
so called from the digitate outer lip. See cut 
at Aporrhais. 

-kanz-hed),n. A wooden 
battle-club the head of which is rounded, with 
a projecting beak on one side, used in New 


Caledonia. 

[Amer. Ind. (?).] The com- 
mon American coot, Fulica americana. ([Con- 
necticut. | 
elicoid, ». See pelecoid. 
elicoidea (pel-i-koi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL. (Menke, 
1828), prop. Pelecoidea, < Gr. πήληξ (πηληκ-), a 
helmet, casque (see Pelex), + eldoc,form.}] An 
order of bivalves constituted for the family 


Tridacnide. 

[NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Gr. πελιδνός, livid.] A genus of Scolopacide, 
section Tringex, the type of which is the red- 
backed sandpiper of Europe, ete., Pelidna al- 
pina; the dunlins. The American bird isa dif- 
ferent variety, P. alpina americana, or paci- 
fica. See cut under dunlin. 


Pelidnota (pel-id-nd’ti), π. [NL. (Macleay, 


1817), < Gr. as if "πελιδνώτος, « πελιδνοῦν, make 
livid, « πελιδνός, livid, equiv. to πελιός, livid: 
see peliom.} 1. Anextensive American genus 
of searabeoid beetles, having a mesosternal 





Grape-vine or Spotted Pelidnota (Pelzdnota punctata),. 
a, larva; 3, pupa; ο, beetle; ἆ, anal joint of larva; ¢, antenna of 
larva; J/, leg of larva, (@ tod natural size; e and / enlarged.) 


pelite 


Canada to southern Brazil, and has about 50 species, of 
medium or large size and variable in coloration. The 
spotted pelidnota, P. punctata, feeds upon the leaves of 
cultivated and wild grapes in the United States during 
June, July, and August, and often doesmuch damage. Its 
elytra are dull brick-red or brownish-yellow with black 
spots. ‘The adults are day-fliers, and the larve live in 
rotten wood, as the stumps and roots of dead trees. 
2. [/. c.] A member of this genus. 

Pelidnotidet (pel-id-not’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pelidnota + -idz.] A family of coleopterous 
insects, named from the genus Pelidnota by 
Burmeister in 1844. 

pelike (pel’i-ké), ». [< Gr. *eAixy, πελίκα, also 
πελίχνη,πέλυξ, and πελλίς,πέλλα,πέλλη (See def. ). ] 
In Gr. archezol., a large 
vase resembling the hy- 
dria, but with the curve 
between the neck and 
the body less marked, 
and having only two 
handles, attached tothe 
neck at or near the rim 
and extending to the 
body. 

peliom (pel’i-om), ». [< 
Gr. πελίωμα, a livid spot 
from extravasation of 
blood, « πελιοῦν, make 
livid, < πελιός livid, 
black and blue, black; 
ef, πελλός, πελός, dark- 
colored, dusky.] <A 
mineral: same as iolite. 

Pelion (pé‘li-on),”. [NL., < Gr. Πήλιον, a moun- 
tain in Thessaly.] In zodl.: (a) A genus of 
carboniferous stegocephalous labyrinthodont 
amphibians, typical of the family Peliontide. 
Buen, 1858. (b) A genus of butterflies. Kirby, 
1858. 


Pelionetta (pel’i-d-net’i), π. .[NL. (Kaup, 
1829), < Gr. πελιός, dark, dusky, + νῆττα, duck. ] 
A genus of Anatide of the subfamily Fuliguling, 
containing scoters with gibbous extensively 





Black-figured Pelike, in the 
style of Nicosthenes. 














Surf-duck (Pelionetta perspicillata). 


feathered bill and black plumage, varied with 
white on the head, as P. perspicillata, the sea- 
scoter or surf-duck, which inhabits both coasts 
of North America. 

Peliontids (pel-i-on’ti-dé), απ. pl. [NL., < Pe- 
lion(t-) + -idz.] A family of stegocephalous 
labyrinthodont amphibians, typified by the ge- 
nus Pelion, later associated with the Hylono- 
midz or placed under Branchiosauride. 

pelisse (pe-lés’), n. [< F. pelisse, a pelisse, OF. 
pelisse, pelice, a skin of fur, = Pr. pelissa = It. 
pelliccia, a pelisse, < L. pelliceus, pellicius, made 
of skins, « pellis, skin, hide: see pelll.] 1. 
Originally, a long garment of fur; hence, a 
garment lined or trimmed with fur. 

He [the sheikh] was dressed in a large fox-skin pelisse 
over the rest of his cloaths, and had a yellow India shawl 


wrapt about his head like a turban. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, Τ. 115. 


His [Prince Esterhazy’s] uniform was a pelisse of dark 
crimson velvet, the sword-belt thickly studded with dia- 
monds, First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 232. 
2. A long cloak of silk or other material, 
with sleeves, and with or without fur, worn by 
women, 

She helped me on with my pelisse and bonnet, and, wrap- 


ping herself in a shawl, she and I left the nursery. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, v. 


Pelisse-cloth, a twilled woolen fabric, soft and flexible, 
used for women’s outer garments. 

pelisson (pe-lé-son’), n. [OF. pelisson, pelicon, 
‘‘a furred petticoat or frock” (Cotiravel, ς 
pelisse, a Skin of fur: see pelisse.] Same as 
pelisse. 


pelite (pé’lit), m. [< Gr. πηλός, clay, earth, mud, 


+ -ite2.] In petrol., a rock made up of very fine 
argillaceous sediment. It would inelude fire- 


protuberance, mandibles bidentate at top, and clay, brick-clay, fullers’ earth, and similar de- 
hind legs alike in both sexes. It ranges from posits. [Rare.] 


2. A chemical glass vessel or alembie with a 
tubulated capital, from which two opposite and 








pelitic 


pelitic (pé-lit’ik), a. [ς pelite, n.] In geol., 
composed of fine sediment or mud. According to 
the classification of Naumann, the fragmental or detrital 
rocks are divided into psephitic, psammitic, and pelitic, 
according as they are made up of coarse sand, fine sand, 
and mud respectively. The word has been but rarely 
used by geologists writing in English. 


pell! (pel), m. [< ME. pel, pell, < OF. pel, peau, 
F. peau = Pr. pel, pelh = Sp. piel = Pg. pelle = 
It. pelle, « L. pellis = Gr. "πέλλα, a skin, hide, 
= E. fell3, α. v. Cf. peelt.] 1. A skin or hide. 
—2+. Fur. 
Arayd with pellys aftyr the old gyse. 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 246. (Halliwell.) 


3. A roll of parchment.—Clerk of the Pellt, an 
officer of the exchequer in England who entered every 
teller’s bill in a parchment roll called pellis receptorum 
(roll of receipts), and also made another roll called pellis 
att (roll of disbursements). The office is now abol- 
ished. 


Ρ61131 (pel), υ. 1. [ς ME. pellen; appar. a var, 
of pallen, EK. pall3, knock, ete.: see pails. Cf. 
L. pellere, drive, urge, whence ult. E. compel, 
expel, impel, οἵο., and pulsel, pulsate, ete., and 
perhaps peltl.] To drive forth; knock about. 

For well I wat I saw them run, 

Both south and north, when they begun 

To pell and mell, and kill and fell, 

With muskets snell, and pistols knell, 

And some to hell. 

Battle of Sheriff-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 260). 

pell3}, . An obsolete variant of peel4. 

pell+ (pel), . [Prob. a dial. var. of pill4.] A 

hole or deep place, such as that formed under 

a cascade or waterfall. [Prov. Eng. ] 

pell4 (pel), v. t. [ς pell4, n.] To wash into 

pells or pools. [Prov. Eng. ] 

pellack, pellock? (pel’ak, -ok), n. [Formerly 

also pellok, < Gael. pelog, a porpoise (?).] A 

porpoise. 

Pellza (pe-lé’i), n. [NL. (Link, 1841), so called 
in allusion to the dark-colored stipe; <Gr.meArdc, 
dark,dusky.|] A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, 
the cliff-brakes, with intramarginal sori, and 
broad membranous indusia, which are formed 
of the reflexed margin of the frond. More than 
50 species are known, of which about twenty are natives 
of North America. See clif-brake (under braked) and 
Indian’s-dream. 

pellage (pel’aj), η. [ς pelll + -age. Cf. pel- 
age.| Custom or duty paid for skins of leather. 

pellagra (pe-la’grii, -lag’rii), n. [Also pelagra: 
It. pellagra, < NUL. pellagra, < L. pellis, skin, 
+ Gr. ἄγρα, a eatching.} A chronic pro- 
gressive disease, endemic in northern Italy, 


southeastern United States, and elsewhere. 
It is believed by some authorities to be caused by the 
eating of spoiled corn-meal, or that made from diseased 
maize; by others it is regarded as a germ disease spread 
by the buffalo-gnat, a species of Simulium. It is marked 
by a symmetrical eruption, digestive and nutritional dis- 
turbances, and finally mental derangement. The symptoms 
are worse in the spring and summer and remission may 
occur in the winter, but death is a frequent termination. 


pellagrin (pe-la’grin), κ. [< pellagra + -in1.] 
One who is afflicted with pellagra. 

The extent of the ravages of this affection may be esti- 
mated from the fact that, of 500 patients in the Milan Lu- 
natic Asylum in 1827, one-third were pellagrins. 

Chambers’s Encyc. 

pellagrous (pe-la’grus),a. [<« NL. pellagrosus, < 

pellagra, pellagra: see pellagra.] 1. Of or per- 

taining to pellagra; resembling pellagra; de- 

rived from pellagra: as, pellagrous insanity.— 
2. Affected with pellagra. 

A large number of pellagrous peasants end their days in 
lunatic asylums in a state of drivelling wretchedness or 
raving madness. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 477. 

pella-mountaint (pel’ii-moun’tan), η. [Also 
puliall-mountain; appar.corruptions of the ML. 
name Pulegium montanum.] The wild thyme, 
Thymus Serpyllum; perhaps also a species of 
germander, Teucrium Polium. 

pellet, x. An obsolete form of paill. 

pelleret, ». See pellure. 

pellet (pel’et), n.. [ς ME. pelet, pelot, a ball, 

xbullet (of stone), < OF. pelote, pelotte, a ball, 
a tennis-ball, F. pelote = Pr. pelota, pilota = 
Sp. pelota = Pg. pellota = It. pillotta, a ball, 
pad, pineushion, < ML. pilota, pelota (after OF .), 
a little ball, < L. pila, a ball: see pile3.]. 1. A 
little ball, as of wax, dough, paper, lead (a shot), 
ete.: as, homeopathic pellets. 

Wijsly resceyuyng rigt a litil at oonys, as oon litil pelot, 
and preue therby how it worchith. thanne another tyme 
«Ἡ. at oonys, if it be nede so that the mater be a litil di- 
gestid and a litil egestid. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. 
2+. A stone ball formerly used as a missile, par- 
oye from a sling; also, a cannon-ball; a 

et. 


As swifte as pelet out of gonne. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1643, 


pellet (pel’et), ο. ¢. 
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Their skinnes are so thicke that a pellet of an harque- 
bush will scarce pearcethem. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 259. 


Then must you have a plummet forméd round, 
Like to the pellet of a birding bow. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 153). 
3. In her., a roundel sable: same as ogress?.— 
4. In numis., a small pellet-shaped boss. JT, 


pelma 

species of the genus; P. Pennsylvanica is the American 
pellitory. Also called hammerwort and helzine. 

2. The feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium 
(see feverfew); also, the other chrysanthemums 
of the group often classed as Pyrethrum. The 
sneezewort, Achillea Ptarmica, has been ealled 
wild or bastard pellitory. 


Evans.— 5, In decorative art, a small rounded pellitory-of-Spain, η). A composite plant, Ana- 


projection, usually one of many. Compare pur/?, 


Border of raised acanthus leaves alternated with pellets. 
Soulages Catalogue, No. 36 (5), p. 27. 
Pellet molding, in Romanesque arch., a molding orna- 
mented with small hemispherical projections.— Pellet 
ornamentation, ornament by means of small rounded 
projections or bosses, sometimes arranged in ornamental 
patterns, especially used in pottery, where the pellets are 
composed of small balls of clay affixed to the body of the 
vessel after it is molded. ; 
[< pellet, n.] To form into 
pellets or little balls. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, . . . 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears. 

hak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 18. 


cyclus Pyrethrum, growing chiefly in Algeria. 
Its root is a powerful irritant, used as a sialagogue and 
local stimulant. The masterwort, Jmperatoria Ostru- 
thiwm, has sometimes received this name. 


pell-mell! (pel’mel’), adv. [Formerly also pel- 


mel, pelly-melly ; < ME. *pellemelle, pelleymelley, 
ς OF. pellemelle, peslemesle, also meslepesle, also 
pelle et melle, pelle et mesle, pesle et mesle (F. péle- 
méle), confusedly (> pellemesler, peslemesler, mix, 
confuse), appar. < OF. pelle, pale, a fire-shovel, 
+ mesler, mix, meddle (see pales, peel3, and 
mell1); but perhaps in part, like equiv. mesle- 
mesile (which occurs), a mere redupl. of mesler, 
mix: ef. E. mishmash, mixty-maxty, and mingle- 
mangle, similar reduplications.] With con- 


Pelletan jet. See jetl. 

pelleter!+, x. A Middle English form of pelter?. 
pelleter?+,. A Middle English form of pellitory. 
pelletierine (pel-e-tér’in),n. [Named after the 


fused or indiscriminate violence, energy, or 
eagerness; indiscriminately; promiscuously; 
confusedly; in a disorderly mass or manner. 


French chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97). ] 
An alkaloid from pomegranate-bark, CgH,;NO. 
It is a dextrogyrate liquid, boiling at 195°C. Its pharma- 
codynamic properties resemble somewhat those of curari. 
The tannate is used as a teniacide. 


pellet-powder (pel’et-pou’dér), ». A British 


cannon-powder molded into pellets of various 
sizes according to the service it is to perform, 
now largely superseded by pebble-powder. 


Pellian equation. The indeterminate equation 


ax? = y2 + 1: named from the English mathe- 
matician and diplomatist John Pell (1610-85), 


That oo peple smyte thourgh the tother all pelley melley,. 
full desirouse eche other to apaire and to damage with all 
her power. Merlin (E. E. ‘I’. 8.), iii. 397. 

Continue this alarum, fight pell-mell ; 
Fight, kill, be damn’d! Lust’s Dominion, iv. 8. 
The gates set open and the portcullis vp, 
Let ’s pell-mell in, to stop their passage out. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 20), 


Put ’em pell-mell to the sword. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 


De Vargas kept his men concealed until the fugitives 
and their pursuers came clattering pell-mell into the glen. 
Irving, Granada, p. 79. 


Pellibranchia (pel-i-brang’ki-a), π. pl. [NL., pell-mell2t, n. A variant of pall-mall. 
¢L. pellis, skin, + branchiz, gills.] A suborder pellock! (pel’ok),». [A var. of pellet with sub- 


of nudibranchiate gastropods without distinct 
gills, respiration being effected by the skin. It 


stituted dim. term. -vck.] <A ball; a bullet. 
See pellet. [Scotch.] 


was named by J. E. Gray for the families Lima- pellock?, n. See peliack. 


pontiide and Phyllirhoide. 


Pellibranchiata (pel-i-brang-ki-a’ tii), ». pl. 


{[NL., neut. pl. of pellibranchiatus: see pelli- 
branchiate.| A suborder or superfamily of nudi- 
branchiates destitute of branchisz, whose func- 


tions are assumed by skin. It comprises the 
families Limapontiide, Elysiidz, and Rhodopidz. Essen- 
tially the same as Pellibranchia and Dermatopnoa. 


pellibranchiate (pel-i-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 


[ς NL. pellibranchiatus, ς L. pellis, skin, + 

branchia, gills.} I, a. Breathing by means of 

the skin; of or pertaining to the Pellibranchiata. 
IT, ». A pellibranchiate mollusk. 


pellicant, x. An obsolete form of pelican. 
pellicle (pel’i-kl),. [= F. pellicule = Pr. pel- 
klicula = Sp. pelicula = Pg. pellicula = It. pelli- 


cula, pellicola, < Li. pellicula, a small skin, dim. 
of pellis, skin, hide: see pe/l1.] 1. A little or 
thin skin; a cuticle; a film; a scum: as, the 
nacreous pellicle of some shells; the coaly pel- 
licle of many fossil plants; the filmy pellicle or 
scum of infusions in which infusorial animal- 
cules or microscopic fungi develop. 

The kernell or woodie substance within the date is di- 
vided from the fleshie pulp and meat thereof by many 


white pellicles or thin skins betweene. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiii. 4. 


We are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the globe on 
which we live. Most have not delved six feet beneath the 
surface, Thoreau, Walden, p. 355. 
2. In chem., a thin crust formed on the surface 
of saline solutions when evaporated to a certain 
degree. This pellicle consists of crystallized 
saline particles.—3, In θοί., same as cortical 


layer (which see, under cortical). 


pellicula (pe-lik’a-li), απ. [NL., < L. pellieula, 
a small skin: see pellicle.} In bot., same as 
cortical layer (which see, under cortical). 

pellicular (pe-lik’i-lir), a. [« L. pellicula, a 
small skin (see pellicle), + -ατδ.] Having the 
character or quality of a pellicle; formed by or 
forming a pellicle; cuticular; filmy. 

The pollen tube of Phanerogamia sometimes acquires a 
length of two or more inches without ever departing from 
the homogeneous pellicular structure. 

Henfrey, Elem. Botany, § 58. 

Pellicular enteritis, pseudomembranous enteritis. 

pelliculate (pe-lik’i-lat), a. [ς L. pellicula, a 
small skin, + -atel.] Covered with a pellicle. 

pellipert, ». An erroneous form of pelleter, for 
pelter2. York Plays, \nt., p. xxiv. 

pellitory (pel’i-té-ri), ».. [< ME. pelleter, peri- 
tory, ete.; a corruption of paritory.] 1. A per- 
ennial weed, Parietaria officinalis; specifically, 
the wall-pellitory, a small bushy plant growing 


pellucid (pe-li’sid), a. [= F. pellucide, < L. 


pellucidus, perlucidus, transparent, ς pellucere, 
perlucere, shine through, be transparent, < per, 
through, + lucere, shine: see lucent, lucid.) 
1. Transparent. 

Such a diaphanous, pellucid, dainty Body as you see a 
Crystal-glass is. Howell, Letters, I. i. 29. 
2. Admitting the passage of light, but not prop- 
erly transparent; translucent; limpid; not 
opaque; in entom., transparent, but not neces- 
sarily colorless; translucent. 

More pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether. Wordsworth, Laodamia. 

Still its water is green and pellucid as ever. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 195. 
3. Figuratively, clear; transparent to mental 
vision. 
A lustrous and pellucid soul. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ΤΙ. 35, 


Pellucid zone, the zona pellucida; the inclosing mem- 
brane of the mammalian ovum. It is of considerable 
thickness and strength, and under high magnification 
shows a radiately striated structure, whence it is also 
called zona radiata. 


pellucidity (pel-i-sid’i-ti), απ. [= F. pellu- 


cidité, < L. pellucidita(t-)s, perlucidita(t-)s, trans- 
parency, < pellucidus, perlucidus, transparent: 
see pellucid.| Same as pellucidness. 

The chymists are never quiet till the heat of their fancy 


have calcined and vitrified the earth into a crystalline 
pellucidity. Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 9. 


The pellucidity of the air. 
Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philos., vi. 


pellucidly (pe-la’sid-li), adv. Transparently 


or translucently. 


pellucidness (pe-lii’sid-nes), ». The state or 


property of being pellucid: as, the pellucidness 
of a gem. 


pelluret (pel’ar), x. [ME., also pelure, pellere; 


ς OF. peleure, pelure, pellure (ML. pellura), fur, 
F, pelure, rind, paring,< pel, skin, fur: see pell1.] 
Fur; fur-work; furs. 


And furryd them with armyne, 
Ther was never 3yt pellere half so fyne. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 242. (Halliwell.) 


Clothed ful komly for ani kud kinges sone, 

In gode clothes of gold a-grethed ful riche, 

with perrey & pellure pertelyche to the rigttes. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 68. 


Als wemen haue wille, in there wilde youthe, 
To fret hom with fyn perle, & thaire face paint, 
With pelur and pall & mony proude rynges, 
Euyn set to the sight and to seme faire. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 434. 


pelly-mellyt, adv. An obsolete form of pelil- 
l 


melli, 


on old walls, etc., throughout the cooler parts of pelma (pel’mii), n.; pl. pelmata (-ma-ti). [NL., 
Europe and Asia. The name is extended to all the < Gr. πέλμα, the sole of the foot.] The sole; 








pelma 


oe planta; the entire under surface of the 

oot. 

pelmatogram (pel-mat’d-gram),n. [<¢ Gr. 7éA- 
µα(τ-), the sole of the foot, + γράμμα, a writing. ] 
A print of the foot. 

Pelmatozoa (pel’ma-t6-2z0’), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πέλμα, the sole of the foot, + ζῷον, an animal. ] 
In Leuckart’s classification (1848), the first class 
of Echinodermata, distinguished from Actinozoa 
(sea-urchins and starfishes), and from Scyto- 
dermata (holothurians and spoonworms), and 
divided into the two orders Cystidea and Cri- 
noidea. The term is now used for all the crinoids or 
stalked echinoderms, divided into Crinoidea, Cystoidea, 
and Blastoidea. Same as Crinoidea in an enlarged sense. 

pelmatozoan (pel’ma-to-z0’an), a. and n. [< 
Pelmatozoa + -an.] Ἱ. a. Stalked, as an echi- 
noderm; pertaining to the Pelmatozoa, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

iL n. A member of the Pelmatozoa. 

Pelobates (pé-lob’a-téz), n. [NL. (J. Wagler, 
1830), < Gr. πηλός, mud, mire, + βάτης, one who 
treads, « βαίνειν, walk.] A genus of tailless am- 
phibians, typical of the family Pelobatide. P. 
fuscus of Europe is an example. 

Pelobatide (pel-d-bat’i-dé), πι. pl. [NL., < Pe- 
lobates + -idz.] A family of arciferous salient 
amphibians, typified by the genus Pelobates, 
with maxillary teeth, dilated sacral diapophy- 
ses, the coccyx connate with the sacrum, and 
the vertebrae proccelian. 

Pelodryadidee (pel’6-dri-ad’i-dé), η. pl. [NL., 
< Pelodryas (-dryad-) + -idz.] In Giinther’s 
classification, a family of anurous batrachians, 
typified by the genus Pelodryas, with platydac- 
tyl digits, maxillary teeth, ears developed, no 
parotoids, toes webbed, and sacral apophyses 
dilated. Its species are now usually referred to 
the Hylide. Also Pelodryide. 

Pelodryas (pé-lod’ri-as), . [NL., ς Gr. πηλός, 
mud, mire, + dpvac, a dryad: seedryad.] A ge- 
nus of batrachians of the family Hylida, or giv- 
ing name to the family Pelodryadidz. P. ος- 
ruleus is the great green tree-frog of Australia 
and New Guinea. 

Pelodytes (pe-lod’i-téz), n. [NL. (Fitzinger), 
< Gr. πηλός, mud, mire, + δύτης, a diver: see Dy- 
tes.] 1. A genus of tailless amphibians, typi- 
eal of the family Pelodytide.—2. A genus of 
worms. Schneider, 1859. 

Pelodytide (pel-6-dit’i-d6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pelodytes + -idz.] A family of arciferous sa- 
lient amphibians, typified by the genus Pelody- 
tes. It is characterized by maxillary teeth, dilated sacral 
diapophyses, the coccyx articulating with condyles of one 
or two sacral vertebre, proceelian vertebra, and the uro- 
style distinct. It includes, besides Pelodytes, several paleo- 
tropical and Australian genera. 

Pelogonine (pé-log-d-ni’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Pe- 
logonus + -ine.] <A subfamily of Galgulidea, 
typified by the genus Pelogonus. Also Pelo- 
gonida. 

Pelogonus (pé-log’6-nus),. [NL. (Latreille), 
< Gr. πηλός, mud, mire, + γόνος, offspring: see 
-gonous.] A genus of heteropterous insects of 
the family Galgulidx, typical of the subfamily 


Pelogonin&. They have the fore legs slender and am- 
bulatorial, the sharp rostrum extremely stout at the base, 
and the general surface smooth. P. americanus inhabits 
the United States from New England to Texas, and is also 
found in Cuba. It lives in herbage by the waterside, and 
is only about one fourth of an inch long. 

Pelomedusa (ρ6’16-πιῤ-αᾶ΄ 58), m. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πηλός, mud, mire, + Μέδουσα, one of the three 
Gorgons: see Medusa, 1.] A genus of African 
fresh-water tortoises, containing such as P. 
mahafie, typical of the family Pelomeduside. 

Pelomedusidz (pé’16-m6-dii’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pelomedusa + -idz.|] A family of pleurodi- 
rous tortoises, typified by the genus Pelomedusa. 
(a) In Gray’s system it is characterized by the depressed 
head covered with hard bony plates, a distinct moderate- 
ly developed zygomatic arch, and the temporal muscles 
covered with hard dermal shields. A number of species 
inhabit Africa and Madagascar. (0) In Cope’s system it 
is restricted to forms with not more than two digital pha- 
langes and four pairs of bones across the plastron. 


Pelomys (pel’6-mis), ». [NL. (Wilhelm Peters, 
1852), < Gr. πηλός, mud, mire, + μῦς, a mouse. | 
A genus of African rodents of the family Mu- 
ride and subfamily Murine, having compara- 
tively broad molars, grooved incisors, compress- 
ed palate, short scaly tail, bristly fur, and the 
middle three digits of each foot longer than the 
lateral ones. A species inhabits Mozambique. 

Pelopxus (pel-6-pé’us), n [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), said to be < Gr. πηλοποιός, a potter.] 
A genus of digger-wasps of the family Sphe- 
gidz, of slender form, with long petiolated 
abdomen and dark colors. 


P. lunatus is 
a common 
North Ameri- 
can species 
known as 
mud - dauber. 
See also cut 
under mud- 
dauber. 
Pelopid (pel’- 
0-pid), a. and 
nm. [ς Ly Pee 
lopide, < Gr. 
Πελοπίδαι, the 
descendants 
of Pelops, « Πέλοψ (Πελοπ-), Pelops: see Pelo- 
ponnesian.| I, a. In Gr. myth., of or pertain- 
ing to Pelops, who is said to have been the son 
of Tantalus, or his descendants, the Pelopida, 
notorious for their crimes. 
IT, x. A descendant of Pelops. 
Peloponnesian (pel”6-po-né’si-an), a. and n. 
[< L. Peloponnesius, Peloponnesian, « Pelopon- 
nesus, < Gr. Πελοπόννησος, the Peloponnesus, for 
Πέλοπος νῆσος, the island of Pelops: Πέλοψ, gen. 
| Πέλοπος, Pelops, 
son of Tantalus 
(< πελός, dark, 
dark-colored, + 
ὄψ, eye, face); 
νῆσος, island.] I, 
a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pel- 
oponnesus, the 
southern penin- 
sula of Greece, 
including Acha- 
ia, Elis, Areadia, 
Sicyonia, Argo- 
lis, Laconia, 
Messenia, and 
part of Corin- 
*. thia.—Peloponne- 
Ἱ sian or Dorian 
school of sculpture, 
in Gr, art, one of the 
chief schools of clas- 
sic sculpture, paral- 


lel with the Attic 
school, from which 
Peloponnesian Art.— The Nike of Pz Αν μα ώαγάς 
onius, Medicated at Olympia by the Mes- its OES robust qual- 
senians in commemoration of the Spartan ity and its less mi- 
defeat at Sphacteria, 425 B.C. nute elaboration of 
detail. The Athe- 
nian Phidias, whose chief teacher was the Dorian Ageladas, 
united the excellences of both schools.— Peloponnesian 
war, one of the principal wars of ancient Greece, 431-404 
B.0. ‘The contestants were Athens and her allies (largely 
naval) and Sparta with allies (including several from the 
Peloponnesus, whence the name of the war), Its final out- 
come was the transference of the hegemony in Greece from 
Athens to Sparta. 


II, n. A native or an inhabitant of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
peloria (pé-lo’ri-i), πι [NL., ς Gr. πέλωρ, a 
monster.] In bot., the appearance of regular- 
ity of structure in the flowers of plants which 
normally bear irregular flowers. This restoration 
of regularity may take place in two ways—either by the 
non-development of the irregular parts (regular pelo- 
ria), or by the formation of irregular parts in increased 
number, so that the symmetry of the flower is rendered 
perfect (irregular peloria). The latter, which is the more 
common.is the original peloria of Linneeus: the term was 
first used of five-spurred examples of Linaria Linaria. 


See pelorization. 
peloriate (pé-lor’i-at), a. [ς peloria + -atel.] 
Characterized by peloria. 
In Linaria cymbalaria peloriate flowers and otherchanges 
were found. Sct. Amer., Ν. Β., LX. 298. 
peloric (pé-lor’ik), a. [< peloria + -~ic.] Char- 
acterized by peloria. Darwin, Var. of Animals 
and Plants, xiv. 
pelorisation, η. See pelorization. 
pelorise, v. t. See pelorize. 
pelorism (pel’6-rizm),. [< Gr. πέλωρ, a mon- 
ster (see peloria), + -ism.] Same as peloria. 
Pelorism is not due to mere chance variability, but either 
to an arrest of development or to reversion. 
Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, I. 33. 


pelorization (pel’6-ri-za’shon), n. [< pelorize 
+ -ation.] The becoming affected with pe- 
loria. Also spelled pelorisation. 
In some instances, by pelorization, it is found that tetra- 
dynamous plants become tetrandrous. 
Ἐπομο. Brit., TV. 129. 
pelorize (pel’6-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pelo- 
rized, ppr. pelorizing. [έ peloria + -ize.] To 
affect with peloria. Also spelled pelorise. 
The most perfectly pelorised examples had six petals, 
each marked with black striz like those on the standard- 
petal. Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, I, 338, 





Nest of Pelopwus lunatus. 
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pelt? (pelt), ». 


pelta 


pelorus (pé-lo’rus), n. [<.L. Pelorus, the tra- 
ditional pilot of Hannibal.] Naut., an instru- 
ment for detecting errors of the compass by the 
bearings of celestial objects. 

pelott, ». A Middle English form of pellet. 

pelote cea et n. [F.,a ball wound from wool, 
worsted, silk, ete.: see pellet.) A tuft or flock 
of hair or wool, or of a similar fiber. 

pelourt,”. An obsolete form of piller1. 

pert pelowet, ”. Middle English forms of 
pillow. 

pelt! (pelt), v. [< ME. pelien, pilten, pulten, ap- 
par. ς L. pultare, beat, strike, knock, collateral 
form of pulsare, push, strike, beat, batter: see 
pulsate, pulse, v. It is commonly supposed that 
pelt is a contracted form of pellet, v., not found 
in sense of ‘ posh! but cf. equiv. F. peloter, beat, 
handle roughly, OF. peloter, play at ball, toss 
like a ball, = It. pelottare, pilottare, thump, euff, 
baste (Florio); but the required orig. ME. 
*peleten would not contract in ME. to pelten, nor 
produce the form pulten. Cf. palt, polt1.] I. 
trans. 1t. To push; thrust. 

Fikenhild agen hire pelte 
With his swerdes hilte, 
King Horn (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 1415. 

2. To assail with missiles; assail or strike with 
something thrown. 


The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds. 


hak., Othello, ii. 1. 12. 


Several such obscure persons as these we have had of 
late, who have insulted men of great abilities and worth, 
and taken pleasure to pelt them, from their coverts, with 
little objections. Ep. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. xi., Pref. 


3. To throw; cast; hurl. [Rare.] 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. 97. 
II, intrans. 1. To throw missiles. 


The bishop and the Duke of Gloucester’s men .. . 
Do pelt so fast [with pebblestones] at one another’s pate 
That many have their giddy brains knock’d out. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 52. 
2. To fall or descend (on one) with violenee or 
persistency: as, a pelting rain. 
The pelting shower 
Destroys the tender herb and budding flower. 
A. Philips, Pastorals, ii. 


At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 
Keats, Fancy. 
3. To proceed rapidly and without intermis- 
sion; hurry on: as, the horses pelted along at 
a fine pace. [Collog.]—4t. To bandy words; 
use abusive language; be in a passion. 


Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 1418. 


5+. To parley; haggle. 
I found the people nothing prest to pelt, 
To yeeld, or hostage give, or tributes pay. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 166. 
pelt! (pelt), . [< pelt1,v.] 1. Ablow or stroke 
from something thrown. 
But as Leucetius to the gates came fast 
To fire the same, Troyes Ilioneus brave 
With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil. 
ο). Rage; anger; passion. 
That the letter which put you into such a pelé came from 
another. Wrangling Lovers (1677). (Nares.) 
[< ΜΕ. pelt, appar. developed 
from pelter, peltry regarded as ς *pelt + -er or 
-ry: see pelterl, peltryl. The G. pelz, fur, skin, 
is a diff. word, MHG. pelz, belz, belliz, OHG. 
pelliz = AS. pylce (> Β. pilch), < MU. pellicea, a 
skin, a furred robe, > ult. pilch and pelisse: see 
pilch, pelisse. Cf. pell1.] 1. The skin of a beast 
with the hair on it, especially of one of the 
smaller animals used in furriery; specifically, 
a fur-skin dried but not prepared for use as 
fur; a raw hide: sometimes applied to a gar- 
ment made from such a skin. 
Off shepe also comythe pelt and eke Felle. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 


A pelt, or garments made of wolves and beares skins, 
which nobles in old time used to weare. 
Nomencelator (1585). (Nares.) 


They used raw pelts clapped about them for their clothes, 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 145. 

2. The mangled quarry of a hawk; the dead 
body of a bird killed by a hawk.—3. Soft lea- 
ther used for covering inking-pads.— Inking- 
pelt, a sheepskin cut and stuffed in the shape of a ball 


and fitted to a handle, for use as the inking-bal] of a hand- 
press.— Tanned pelt, a skin tanned with the hair on, es- 


(Nares.) 


ecially one of inferior value, such as sheepskin. =§yn. 1. 
Wide, etc. See skin. 7 ian 


pelta (pel’ti), n.; pl. pelt (-té). [L.,< Gr. réAry, 
a small, light shield, of leather, without a rim.] 
1. Inclassical antiq., a small and light buckler, 





pelta 


as that introduced among the Athenian light- 
armed troops by Ipbicrates, about 392 B. Ο., to 
take the place of 
the heavier shield, yy 
















in order to increase όν 
their efficiency in a 
marching and skir- ‘ct 
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gastropods, now οα]]- 
ed Runcina. Beek, 
1837; Quatrefages, 
1844. Ρε]ῖα lunata 
thesmall crescent-shaped 
shield often borne by the 
Amazons. 

Peltandra (pel-tan’drii),n. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1819), < Gr. πέλτη, a shield, + ἀνήρ (ἀνδρ-), male 
(in mod. bot. stamen),] A genus of araceous 
plants of the subfamily Philodendroideex, con- 
stituting the tribe Peltandree, distinguished 
ο) the orthotropous ovules; the arrow-arum. 
The 


re are 2 species, natives of American swamps and river- 
borders from Maine to Florida and Louisiana. 


ἀ]ο9.-- 8. [cap.] In 
conch., a genus of <r a 
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Pelta Lunata, from statue of an 
Amazon in the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome. 
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Arrow-arum, Peltandra Virginica. 
1. The inflorescence, inclosed by the spathe during anthesis. 2. 


The fruiting spadix, inclosed by the persistent spathe. 


3. Leaf, 
showing the nervation. 


a, upper part of the spadix; 4, a fruit. 


large veiny arrow-shaped leaves on long sheathing stalks, 
and nome forming a tapering spadix, staminate above, 
inclosed in a green convolute and ruffled curving spathe, 
and enveloping a globose mass of leathery berry-like utri- 
cles, each separating in early spring as a ball of reddish 
tenacious jelly investing a green and conspicuous spheri- 
cal fleshy embryo. Its thick fleshy rootstock contains an 


edible starch. 

Peltandrez (pel-tan’dré-6), n. pl. [NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1879), « Peltandra + -ex.] Atribe of mono- 
eotyledonous plants of the family Aracez and 
the subfamily Philodendroidex, consisting of 
the genus Peltandra. 

peltarion (pel-ta’ri-on), n. [NL., ς Gr. πελτά- 
ριον, dim. of πέλτη, a small, light shield: see 

εἰία.] 1. Pl. peltaria (-ii). In conch., a fossil 
y of oval or subcircular concavo-convex 
form, found in Jurassic strata, supposed to be 
the opereulum of a shell of the genus Neritopsis. 
Eneye. Diect.—2, [οαρ.] A genus of crustaceans. 
peltast (pel’tast), n. [ς Gr. πελταστής, a light- 
armed soldier, «πέλτη, alight shield: see pelta. | 
In Gr. antiqg., a \ight-armed soldier: so called 
from the light shield he carried. See pelta, 1. 
peltate (pel’tat), a. [ς L. peltatus, armed with 
alight shield, < pelta, alight shield: see pelta.] 
Shield-shaped; in bot., fixed to 
the stalk by the center or by 
some point distinctly within the 
margin; having the petiole in- 
serted into the under surface of 
the lamina, not far from the cen- 
ter: as, a peltate leaf. 
peltated (pel’ta-ted), a. [< pel- 
tate + -ed?.| Same as peltate. 
peltately (pel’tat-li), adv. 
peltate form. fac ot 
peltatifid (pel-tat’i-fid), a. [ς L. peltatus, pel- 
tate, + fidus, < findere(Y fid), cleave.] In bot., 
peltate and cut into subdivisions. 

peltation (pel-ta’shon), π. [< peltate + -ion.| 

A peltate form or formation. 
333 


Peltate Leaf of 
In a Hydrocotyle vil- 


4365 


pelter! (pel’tér), π. [< pelt] + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which pelts.— 2. A shower of mis- 
siles; a storm, as of falling rain, hailstones, 
ete. [Colloq.] 

Presently, another shower came; . . . pebbles came rat- 
tling all about Bonnie. She shrugged up her shoulders 
and shut her eyes during the pelter. 

Religious Herald, March 24, 1887. 
3. A passion; a fit of anger. [Colloq. ] 

No, I don’t mean that. You mustn’t be angry with me; 
I wasn’t really in a pelter. 

. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, iii. 

pelter?+ (pel’tér), m. [Appar. ¢ *pelt, a verb 

assumed from pelting, whichis appar. for *palt- 

ing, paltring, paltry: see paltring. Cf. palter.] 
1. A mean, sordid person; a pinchpenny. 


Yea, let suche pelters prate, sainte Needham be their 


speede, 
We neede no text to answer them, but this, The Lord hath 
nede. 
Gascoigne, A Gloze upon a Text. 
2. A fool. 


The veriest pelter pilde maie seme 
To have experience thus. 
Kendall’s Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). 
pelter® (pel’tér), π. [Origin obseure.] In 
poker, a hand which has no ecard higher than 
a nine and no chance for a flush or straight: 
sometimes called Chicago pelter.. Also, kilter. 


Peltier effect. See effect. 

Peltier’s phenomenon. See thermo-electricity. 

peltifolious (pel-ti-fo’li-us), a. [ς L. pelta, a 
shield, + foliwm, leaf.) Having peltate or 
shield-shaped leaves. 

peltiform (pel’ti-f6rm), a. [< L. pelta, a shield, 
+ forma, shape.] Peltate in form; shield- 
shaped. 

Peltigera (pel-tij’e-ri), n. [NL., ς L. pelta, a 
shield, + gerere, earry.] A genus of lichens 
with frondose thallus, which is veiny and vil- 
lous beneath, where it is deprived of the corti- 
cal layer. The apothecia are peltiform, the spores 
fusiform or acicular and many-celled. P. canina is the 
dog-lichen or ground-liverwort, formerly considered as a 


cure for hydrophobia (see cut under lichen); and P. aph- 
thosa is the thrush-lichen, which is purgative and anthel- 


mintic. 
peltigerine (pel-tij’e-rin), a. [< Peltigera + 
-ine*.] In bot., belonging to, resembling, or 
characteristic of the genus Peltigera. 
peltinerved (pel’ti-nérvd), a. [<_L. pelta, a 
shield, + nervus, nerve, + -ed2.] In bot., hav- 
ing nerves radiating from a point at or near 
the center: said of aleaf. See nervation. 
pelting! (pel’ting), η. [Verbal n. of pelél, v.] 
A beating or belaboring with missiles, as with 
stones, snow-balls, ete. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 
A professorship at Hertford is well imagined, and if he 
can keep clear of contusions at the annual peltings, all 
will be well. Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 


pelting! (pel’ting), p.a. [Ppr. of pelit,v.] 1. 
Assailing with or as with missiles; coming 
down hard: as, a pelting shower. 

Through pelting rain 
And howling wind he reached the gate again. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 248. 
2+. Angry; passionate. 
They were all in a pelting heat. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii., Hill Difficulty. 
Good drink makes good blood, and shall pelting words 
spillit? | Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, v. 3. (Nares.) 


In a pelting chafe she brake all to peeces the wenches 
imagery worke, that was so curiously woven and so full 
of varietie, with her shittle. 

Topsell, Serpents, p. 250. (Halliwell.) 


pelting?t (pel’ting), a. [Appar.a var. of *palt- 
ing for paltring: see paltring, and ef. pelter3, 
peliryt Mean; paltry; contemptible. 
From low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 18, 
And so is moch spent, in finding out fine fetches and 
packing vp pelting matters. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 143. 
Pay the poor pelting knaves that know no goodness ; 
And cheer your heart up handsomely. 
Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iv. 1. 


peltingly? ( el‘ting-li), adv. In a pelting or 
contemptible manner. 

Mine own modest petition, my friend’s diligent labour, 
our High-Chancellor’s most honourable and extraordinary 
commendation, were all peltingly defeated by a shy prac- 
tice of the old Fox, whose acts and monuments shall never 
die. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 


peltmonger (pelt’mung’gér), ». A dealer in 
elts; a furrier. 
eltocephalidz ο) π. pl. [NL., 

ς Peltocephalus 


peltry-waret (pel’tri-wir), x. 


pelt-wool (pelt’wiul), x. 
-idz.] A family of pleuro- peltyert, 7. 


| 


peltyer 


dirous tortoises, typified by the genus Peltoce- 
phalus, including afew tropical American forms. 
They are characterized, in Gray’s system, by having the 
head swollen and covered with hard bony plates, and dis- 
tinct zygomatic arches covering the temporal muscles, 


Peltocephalus (pel-to-sef’a-lus),n. [NL. (Du- 
méril and Bibron, 1835), ς Gr. πέλτη, a shield, 
+ κεφαλή, the head.) The typical and only ge- 
nus of Peltocephalide. 

Peltochelyide (pel’t6-ke-li’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., 
< Peltochelys + -~ide.] A division of Chelonia 
named from the genus Peltochelys, and inelud- 
ing such as the modern Trionychide. 

Peltochelys (pel-tok’e-lis), nm. [NL., ς Gr. 
πέλτη, & Shield, + χέλυς, a tortoise.] The name- 
giving genus of Peltochelyidx, based upon fos- 
sil forms occurring in the Wealden. 

Peltocochlides (pel-t6-kok’li-déz), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. πέλτη, a shield, + NL. Cochlides.] — A pri- 
mary group of holostomatous tenioglossate 
gastropods, distinguished by an external shell 
having a spiral, paucispiral, or pileiform char- 
acter. It ineludes the families Calyptreide, 
Hipponycide, Xenophoride, and Naricide. 

Peltogaster (pel-to-gas’tér), ». [NL., < Gr. 
πέλτη, & Shield, + γαστήρ, stomach.] <A genus 
of rhizocephalous cirripeds, type of a family 
Peltogastridz. They are parasitic upon hermit- 
erabs. See Rhizocephala. 

Peltogastridz (pel-t6-gas’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Peltogaster + -idz.| Afamily of Rhizocephala, 
typified by the genus Peltogaster. The body is 
sacciform and unsegmented ; the alimentary canal is ob- 
solete; the sexes are combined; and from the infundi- 
buliform anterior end are given off the root-like processes 
which ramify and burrow deeply in the substance of the 
host. See cut under Rhizocephala. 

Peltophorum (pel-tof’6-rum),». [NL. (T. Vo- 
gel, 1837), « Gr. πέλτη, a shield, + -popoc, < φέρειν 
= E. bear!.] A genus of leguminous plants of 
the family Cesalpiniacex, distinguished by 
the broad peltate stigma. There are six spe- 
cies—three in tropical America, one in tropical Africa, 
and two in the Indian archipelago and tropical Aus- 
tralia. They are tall trees without thorns, bearing 
bipinnate leaves of numerous small leaflets, yellow ra- 
cemed flowers in panicles at the end of the branches, 
and broad flattened indehiscent pods having wing-like 


margins and containing usually one or twa small flattened 
seeds. See braziletto. 


Peltops (pel’tops), ». [NL. (J. Wagler, 1829), 
< Gr. πέλτη, a shield, + ὤψ, face.] A remark- 
able genus of flyecatchers of the family Musci- 
capide, confined to the Papuan region, having 
the bill very broad and stout at the base, the 
nostrils round and exposed, the wings pointed, 
and the plumage black, white, and crimson. 
The only species is P. blainvillei, about seven inches long. 
The genus is also called Hrolla and Platystomus. 

pelt-rot (pelt’rot), x. A disease in sheep, in 
which the wool falls off, leaving the body bare: 
hence sometimes called naked disease. 

peltry! (pel’tri), .; pl. peltries (-triz). [<« ME. 
peltry, pelleteri, *pelleterie, < OF. peleterie, pelle- 
terie, skins collectively, the trade of a skinner, 
ς peletier, pelletier, a skinner: see pelter2. ΟΙ. 
Ῥείί.] 1. Pelts collectively, or a lot of pelts 
together: usually applied in furriery to raw 
pelts with the fur on, dried or otherwise cured, 
but not yet tanned or dressed into the furs as 
worn. 

The profits of a little traffick he drove in peltry. 
Smollett. 


. and peltry from 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., 11. 407. 


The exports were land productions . . 
the Indians. 


2. A pelt; a fur-skin. 


Now and then the ‘‘Company’s Yacht”... was sent 
to the fort with supplies, and to bring away the peltries 
which had been purchased of the Indians. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 178. 

Frontiersmen . . . make their living by trapping, pel- 
tries being very valuable and yet not bulky. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 832. 


[Appar. an error for or an altera- 
tion of pelfry (simulating pelter, pelting?, pal- 
try).] A trifle; trash. 


As Publius gentilly received Paule, and by hym was 
healed of all hys dyseases, so ded myne host Lambert re- 
ceyve me also gentilly, and by me was delyvered from hys 
vayne beleve of purgatorye, and of other popysh peltryes. 

Bp. Bale, Vocacyon (Harl. Misc., VI. 440). 


Skins; furs; 
peltry. 
Nowe Beere and Bakon bene fro Pruse ybrought 
Into Flanders, as loned and farre ysought ; 
Osmond, Copper, Bow-staues, Steele, and Were, 
Peltreware and grey Pitch, Terre, Board, and flere. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 192. 


Wool from the skin 
of a dead sheep. 
A Middle English form of pel/ter1. 








pelu 


pelu (pé’li), ». [S. Amer.] A small tree, a 
variety of Sophora Microphylla, a native of 
southern Chile and Patagonia. Its wood is 
very hard and durable, and much used for 
wheel-cogs and similar objects. 

peludo (pé-li’do), ». [< Sp. peludo, hairy, < 
pelo, < Li. pilus, hair: see pilet.] Dasypus vil- 
losus, the hairy armadillo, one of the encou- 
berts or dasypodines, common on the pampas 


of the Argentine Republic and in Chili. It is* 


not strictly nocturnal, and does not burrow, but is found 
on dry plains, and is carnivorous; its flesh is fat, and is 
esteemed as food. The peludo is about 14 inches long, 
and has large elliptical ears, a broad muzzle, and long 
tail; the body is covered with bristly hairs as well as 
with the carapace, the bands of which are six or seven in 
number. See cut under armadillo. 


eluret, 2. See pellure. 

μοι (pé-la’si-ak), a. [< L. Pelusiacus, ¢ Pe- 
lusium: see Pelusian.] Same as Pelusian. 

Pelusian (pé-li’si-an),a. [« L. Pelusium, ς Gr. 
Πελούσιον, Pelusium (see def.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pelusium, an ancient city of Egypt, in 
the delta on the eastern or Pelusiaec mouth of 
the Nile.— Pelusian wine, an ancient name for beer. 


Itisan undoubted fact that beer was first brewedin Egypt, 
. . +» Whence its manufacture has spread over Europe. 
It was called Pelusian wine, from Pelusium, a city on the 
banks of the Nile. Pasteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 17. 


pelvic (pel’vik), a. [< NL. pelvicus, ς L. pelvis, 
pelvis: see pelvis.] Of or pertaining to the pel- 
vis: as, pelvic bones, those composing the pel- 
vis; pelvic viscera, those contained in the pel- 
vis; the pelvic inlet or outlet; the pelvic cavity ; 


pelvic measurement.— Anterior pelvic region, the 
region in front of the pelvis— Pelvic aponeurosis. 
Same as pelvic fascia.—Pelvic arch, Same as pelvic 
girdle.— Pelvic axis, the axial line of the pelvic cavity. 
It is a curve, concentric with the concavity of the sacrum 
and coccyx, and passes through the central point.— Pel- 
vic canal, the cavity of the true pelvis, as forming a pas- 
sage for the fetus at birth.— Pelvic cavity, the cavity in- 
closed by the true pelvis.— Pelvic cellulitis, an inflam- 
mation of the areolar tissue surrounding the pelvic organs, 
more especially, in the female, of the areolar tissue in con- 
nection with the uterus and its appendages. Also called 
parametritis.— Pelvic diameters. (a) Of the false pel- 
vis: (1) The distance between the internal lips of the iliac 
crests. (2) The distance between the anterior superior 
spines of the ilium. (0) Of the true pelvis: (1) Anteropos- 
terior diameter of the brim. Same as conjugate diameter 
of the brim. (2) Anteroposterior diameter of the outlet, the 
distance between the tip of the coccyx and the lower bor- 
der of the symphysis pubis. (3) Bis-iliac diameter, the trans- 
verse diameter of the brim. (4) Bis-ischiatic diameter, the 
transverse diameter of the outlet. (5) Cocecypubal diameter. 
Same as anteroposterior diameter of the outlet. (6) Conjugate 
diameter of the brim. (a) In anat., the distance between 
the sacral promontory and the upper margin of the sym- 
physis pubis. (8) In obstet., the least distance between the 
sacral promontory and the symphysis pubis, measured to 
a point on the symphysis about two fifths of an inch be- 
low the upper margin. (7) Conjugate diameter of the cavity, 
the anteroposterior diameter, measured from the suture 
between the second and third sacral vertebre to the mid- 
dle of the symphysis pubis. (8) Conjugate diameter of the 
outlet. (a) The distance between the tip of the coccyx 
and the inferior margin of the symphysis pubis. (8) The 
distance between the sacrococcygeal articulation and the 
inferior margin of the symphysis pubis. (9) Diagonal con- 
jugate diameter of the cavity, the distance between the sub- 
pubic ligament and the sacral promontory, measured in the 
living. (10) Normal conjugate diameter of the cavity, the an- 
teroposterior diameter between the concavity of the third 
sacral vertebra and the upper margin of the symphysis pu- 
bis. (11) Oblique diameter of the brim, the distance between 
the iliopectineal eminence and the sacro-iliac synchondro- 
sis of the opposite side. (12) Oblique diameter of the out- 
let, the distance from the middle of the great sacrosciatic 
ligament to the point of union between the opposite rami 
of pubis and ischium. (13) Sacrocotyloidean diameter, the 
distance between the sacral promontory and the posterior 
part of the cotyloidean cavity. (14) Transverse diameter 
of the brim, the greatest diameter measured from side to 
side. (15) Transverse diameter of the cavity, the distance 
between the points of the inner surface of the os inno- 
minatum opposite the middle of the acetabula. (16) 
Transverse diameter of the outlet, the distance between 
the tuberosities of the ischium. (17) True conjugate di- 
ameter of the brim. Same as 6 (8), above.— Pelvic dia- 

hragm, the muscles forming the floor of the pelvis.— 
Pelvic fascia. See fascia.— Pelvic girdle. See gir- 
diel, and cuts under pelvis and epipleura.— Pelvic her- 
nia, the protrusion of some part of the pelvic con- 
tents through an abnormal or accidental opening situ- 
ated below the brim of the true pelvis. Pelvic hernisz 
are of rare occurrence. The chief ones are known as 
perineal, pudendal, sciatic, and vaginal.— Pelvic index, 
the ratio of the anteroposterior diameter of the brim to 
the transverse diameter of the same multiplied by 100. 
—Pelvic limb, the limb which is attached to the trunk 
by means of the pelvic arch; the hind limb or posterior 
extremity, as the leg of man or bird, the hind limb of 
quadruped mammals and reptiles, and the ventral fin of a 
fish.— Pelvic peritonitis, a local inflammation of that 
part of the peritoneum surrounding the pelvic organs, 
and especially the uterus and broad ligaments. Also 
called perimetritis.— Pelvic plexus, a plexus of sym- 

athetic nerves, reinforced by branches from the lower 

wo or three sacral nerves, situated at the side of the 
rectum, and of the vagina also in the female. It gives 
rise to several secondary plexuses, the more important 
of which are the vesical, hemorrhoidal, cavernous, and 
uterine. Alsocalled inferior hypogastric plexus.— Pelvic 
presentation. See presentation.— Pelvic region, the 
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region within the true pelvis, as distinguished from the 
other specialized regions of the abdominal cavity. 


pelviform (pel’vi-férm), a. [< L. pelvis, a basin 
(see pelvis), + forma, form.] 1. Openly cup- 
shaped; pateriform; resembling a pelvis in 
figure.—2. In bot., shaped like a shallow cup 
or basin. 
pelvimeter (pel-vim’e-tér), π. [ς NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. µέτρον, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the diameters of the pelvis. 
pelvimetry (pel-vim’et-ri), n [ς NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. -μετρία, ς µέτρον, measure.] The 
method or practice of measuring the pelvis; 
measurement of the pelvis, especially for ob- 
stetrical purposes. 
pelvimyon (pel-vi-mi’on), ”.; pl. pelvimya (-8). 
[NL., < pelvis + myon.] Any myon of the pel- 
vie arch or hip-girdle: distinguished from pec- 
torimyon. 
The five pelvimya discussed are the ambiens and those 
other four already handled. 
Coues, The Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 106. 
pelviotomy (pel-vi-ot’6-mi), » [< NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. -τομία, « téuveww, ταμεῖν, cut.) In 
surg., Symphysiotomy. 
pelviperitonitis (pel-vi-per’i-to-ni’ tis), n. 


xLNL.,< pelvis + peritonitis.] Pelvic peritonitis. 


pelvis (pel’vis), 2.; pl. pelves (-véz). [NL., « 
L. pelvis, a basin, laver; cf. Gr. πέλυξ, πελλίς, 
πέλλα, & bowl: see pelike.] 1. A bony basin 
forming the most inferior or posterior one of 
the three great cavities —thoracic, abdominal, 
and pelvic—of the trunk of most terrestrial 
vertebrates. A perfect pelvis is formed on each side 
by the haunch-bones, consisting of ilium, ischium, and 
pubis, meeting in front at the pubic symphysis, and com- 
pleted behind by the sacrum, with which the iliac bones 
articulate, and by more or fewer coccygeal or caudal ver- 
tebre. But the pubic symphysis is often wanting in 
animals below mammals; there is sometimes an ischiac 
and often an iliac symphysis. In any case, a recognizable 
ilium or ischium or pubis, however rudimentary, consti- 
tutes inso fara pelvis. The human pelvis is complete, and 





Human Pelvis, from the front. 

1, crest of ilium ; 2, base (uppermost) of sacrum ; 3, symphysis pubis; 
4, acetabulum or socket of thigh-bone; 5, iliac fossa, a partof the false 
pelvis; 6, ischium ; 7, obturator foramen; 8, iliopectineal line, or brim 
of true pelvis. (Coccyx, not shown, directly behind pubic symphysis.) 


of normal composition, but remarkable for its shortness, 
width, axial curvature, and obliquity with reference to the 
long axis of the body. A perpendicular to the plane of the 
inlet would leave the abdomen at the umbilicus, and a per- 
pendicular to the plane of the outlet would strike the 
promontory of the sacrum. The pelvis is divided into 
true and false —the latter being that part which is above 
the iliopectineal line, the former below the same line, 
which thus represents, in part, the brim or superior strait 
of the true pelvis. The false pelvis is broad and shallow, 
composed, as far as bone is concerned, chiefly by the flar- 
ing iliac fosse, its front wall being made by the lower part 
of the abdominal parietes; and in the erect attitude the 
mass of abdominal viscera rests largely upon this part of 
the basin. Thetrue pelvis is more contracted, and chiefl 

bony as toits walls. Its inlet or superior plane, cordiform 
in shape, is circumscribed by the pelvic brim, which is 
formed by the iliopectineal crest, completed in front by 
the spine and crest of the pubes, and behind by the curved 
ridge and promontory of the sacrum. The lower plane, or 
outlet, known also as the inferior strait, is bounded by a 
very irregular line of bone, the point of the coccyx being 





Pelvis of Horse (sacrum and coccyx removed), leaving the bones 
representing the ‘‘ quarter,’’ viewed from left side andbehind. ‘1, crest 
of ilium; 2, surface for articulation with sacrum (not shown) to com- 
plete the pelvis; 3, narrow part of ilium; 4, acetabulum for hip-joint ; 
5, a small part of right pubis; 6, ischium. 


in the middle line behind, and the tuberosity of the ischi- 
um on each side; between which three points the bony 
outlet is deeply emarginated behind, on each side, by 
the great sacrosciatic notch, and in front by the arch of 
the pubes, formed by the conjoined rami of the pubes 
and ischia. In life these notches are largely filled in 
by ligaments (the greater and lesser sacrosciatic liga- 
ments on each side, and the triangular or infrapubic liga- 
ment in front). The obturator membrane also closes in 


pelvisacral (pel-vi-sa’kral), a. 
pelvisternal (pel-vi-stér’nal), a. 


pelvisternum 


pelycometer (pel-i-kom’e-tér), n. 


pelycosaurian (pel’i-k6-s4’ri-an), a. and n. 


pemmican (pem’i-kan), 2. 


Pempelia (pem - pé’ li- 8), n. 


Pempheridide (pem-fé-rid’i-dé), ». pl. 


Pempherididz 


what would otherwise be a large vacuity on each side, 
the obturator foramen. The inlet of the pelvis is not 
closed by any structure; but the outlet is floored by the 
levator ani muscle, the skin of the perineum, and asso- 
ciated soft parts. The pelvic cavity contains the lower 
bowel and most of the organs of generation. After pu- 
berty the male and female pelves differ usually to a rec- 
ognizable extent in size and shape; that of the male being 
more massive and contracted, that of the female lighter 
and more expansive. See also cuts under Catarrhina, Dro- 
meus, Elephantine, Equide, innominatum, ligament, ΟΥ- 
nithoscelida, ox, quarter, and sacrarium. 

-Hence —2. Some pelviform structure or cup- 


like part. (a) The infundibuliform beginning of the 
ureter, constituting the principal cavity of the kidney, 
into which the pyramids project and the urine flows. See 
cut under kidney. (b) The lower, basal, or aboral portion 
of the cup or calyx of a crinoid. 
3. [cap.] A genus of mollusks.—Brim of the 
(true) pelvis, the periphery of the pelvic inlet, separat- 
ing the false from the true pelvis. In man it is formed 
by the top of the pubes in front, the promontory of the sa- 
crum behind, and on each side by the iliopectineal line.— 
False pelvis. See def. 1.— Flat pelvis, a pelvis in which 
the conjugate diameter of the inlet is proportionally short. 
—Naegele’s pelvis, an obliquely distorted pelvis.— Pel- 
vis major, the false pelvis.— Pelvis minor, the true pel- 
vis.— Roberts’s pelvis, a transversely contracted pelvis, 
resulting from ankylosis of the sacro-iliac articulations. 
— True pelvis, that part of the pelvic wall and contained 
space which is below (in man) or behind the pelvic brim; 
the pelvis between the inlet and the outlet: chiefly an 
obstetrical phrase. po 

[< NL. pelvis, 


pelvis, + sacrum, sacrum: see sacral.] Of or 
pertaining to the pelvis and the sacrum. 
[< NL. pel- 
vistern-um + -al.] Having the character of a 
pelvisternum. 

pee παπι, n.; pl. pelvi- 
sterna (-ni). [NL.,< pelvis, pelvis, + sternum, 
breast-bone.] An inferomedian osseous, car- 
tilaginous, or ligamentous element of the pel- 
vie arch, supposed to correspond to the omo- 
sternum of the pectoral arch: thus, there is a 
bony pelvisternum in edentate mammals, and 
the ischiopubie symphysal cartilage is a pelvi- 
sternum. 
[< Gr. πέλυξ 
(πελυκ-), a basin (taken in sense of ‘ pelvis’), 


xt pétpov, measure.}] A pelvimeter. 
Pelycosauria (pel’i-k6-sa’ri-i), πι. pl. 


[NL., < 
Gr. πέλυξ (πελυκ-), a basin, + σαῦρος, lizard.] A 
division of reptiles, containing those Thero- 
morpha or Theromora which have the coracoid 
reduced, ribs two-headed, two or three sacral 
vertebre, the centra generally notochordal, 
and intercentra usually present. They lived 
during the Carboniferous or Permocarbonifer- 
ous epoch. 

\ 
a. Pertaining to the Pelycosauria, or having 
their characters. 

ΤΙ. απ. One of the Pelycosauria. 


pemblico (pem’bli-k6), . [Also pemblyco ; ap- 


par.imitative: see first quot.] The dusky shear- 
water or cohoo, Puffinus obscurus. [Bermuda.] 

Another small bird there is; because she cries Pemblyco 
they call herso; she is seldome seene in the day but when 


she sings, as too oft she doth very clamorously. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 115. 


The Pemblico is seldom seen by day, and by her crying 
foretells Tempests. 

S. Clarke, Your Plantations in America (1670), p. 22. 
[Cree pimikkdan, 
a bag of grease and pounded meat, ς pimiy, 
grease.] Originally, a preparation made by the 
North American Indians, consisting of the lean 
parts of venison dried by the sun or wind, 
and then pounded into a paste, with melted fat, 
and tightly pressed into cakes, a few service- 
berries being sometimes added to improve the 
flavor. Itisnow made of beef, especially for use in arctic 
expeditions, being an easily preserved food, which keeps 
for a long time and contains the largest amount of nutri- 
ment in the smallest space. Pemmican is similar in 
character to the tassago of South America and the biltong 
of southern Africa. 

Pemmican is made from the round of beef cut in strips 
and dried, then shredded or mixed with beef tallow and 
currants. Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 132. 


[NL. (Hiibner, 
1816), « (3) Gr. πέµπελος, an adj. of uncertain 
sense, an epithet of aged persons.] A genus 
of pyralid moths of the family Phycitide. 
P. Nenareta hammondi is known in the United States 
as the apple-leaf skeletonizer. Its larve feed upon the 
parenchyma of the leaves of the apple, leaving them 
skeletons. See cut under leaf-tier. 

[NL., 


< Pempheris (-id-) + -idz.] A family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, typified by the genus Pem- 
pheris. The species have an oblong compressed body, 
short dorsal with few spines, long anal, complete ventrals, 
and an air-bladder divided into an anterior and a posterior 
σον, They are inhabitants of the tropical seas, and are 
of small size. 





Pempheris 


Pempheris (pemefstria), n. [NL., < Gr. πεµφη- 
pic, a kind of fish.}] A genus of fishes, typical 


of the family Pempheridide. 





Pempheris mangula, 


Pemphigine (pem-fi-ji’né), n. pl. [NL. (Koch, 
1854), < Pemphigus + -ine.] <A subfamily of 
Aphidide, containing the gall-making plant-lice 
and others, having the third discoidal vein with 
one fork or simple, the hind wing with one or 





A Member of the Pemphiginz. (Cross shows natural size.) 


two oblique veins, and the honey-tubes tuber- 


culiform if present. It contains a number of wide- 
spread genera, of which Schizoneura and Pemphigus are 
the most notable. The body is obese and obtuse, and is 
covered with a cottony secretion, and the antennz are 
six-jointed. These aphids live chiefly on forest trees and 
shrubs, seldom molesting cultivated fruit-trees. Also 
spelled Pemphigina. See also cut under Pemphigus. 


pemphigoid (pem’fi-goid), a. [ς pemphigus + 
-oid.) Resembling pemphigus; of the nature 

«Οἱ pemphigus: as, pemphigoid eruptions. 

pemphigus (pem‘fi-gus), π. [NL.,< Gr. πέµφιξ 
(-¢y-), a bubble, blister, pustule; akin to ποµ- 
φόλυξ, a bubble, SE. pompholyx.| 1. An affec- 
tion of the skin, consisting of eruptions (bull) 
of various sizes, from that of a pea to that of a 
walnut, usually with accompaniment of fever. 
Also called pompholyx and bladdery fever.—2. 
In entom.: (a) [cap.] A genus of plant-lice or 





Poplar-leaf Gall-louse (Pemphigus popultcaults). 

@, gall, just forming, beneath; 4, gall, just forming, above; ς, 

fect gall, beneath; @, ¢, young double galls; “4, stem-mother (line 
shows natural size); ¢, winged female (cross shows natural size). 


eT- 


aphids of the subfamily Pemphigine (Hartig, 


1841), They are usually large species, with a copious 
waxy secretion, which deform the leaves of certain plants 
and sometimes produce galls. Thus, P. populicaulis makes 
galls at, the base of the leaves of the cottonwood (Populus 
moniifera). (0) An aphid of the genus Pemphi- 

us: as, the yagabond pemphigus, P. vagabunda. 
ee Coe (pem-fré’don),n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1796), « Gr. πεμφρηδών, a kind of wasp; ef. τεν- 
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Pemphredon annulatus. (Cross shows natural size.) 


\ 
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θρηδών, ἀνθρεδών, ete., a hornet: see Anthrenus. | 
A genus of wasps, typical of the family Pem- 
phredonidz, having the fore wings with two 
recurrent nervures, one arising from the first 
and the other from the second submarginal cell. 
P. lugubris, a common European wasp, burrows in decay- 


ing posts, rails, and logs, and provisions its cell with plant- 
lice. P. minutus burrows in the sand. 


Pemphredonidz (pem-fré-don’i-dé), ». pl. 


[NL. (Dahlbom, 1835), < Pemphredon + -idz.] 
A family of wasps, typified by the genus Pem- 


phredon. . They are black, slender, mostly small, with 
large head and ovatolanceolate abdomen mounted on a 
slightly curved petiole. The family contains about 6 
genera, whose members make their cells in wood or hol- 
low plant-stalks or in the ground, and ‘provision them 
with aphids, thripses, and other small insects. 


Pemphredonine (pem-fré-d6-ni’né), n. pl. 


[NL., ς Pemphredon + -ine.] A subfamily of 
Sphegidz or digger-wasps, containing species 
of small size with large head, ovate petiolated 
abdomen, and two complete submarginal cells 
of the fore wings. 
pen! (pen), v. t.3 pret. and pp. penned or pent, 
ppr. penning. [Formerly also sometimes pend 
(to which the pret. pent in part belongs) (see 
ο. ς ME. pennen, also in comp. bi-pennen, 
AS. *pennian, shut up (only in comp. *onpen- 
nian (not *onpinnian), inthe once-occurring pp. 
onpennad, ‘unpen,’ open); prob. = LG. pennen, 
pannen, bolt (a door); appar. from a noun, AS. 
pinn (*penn not found), a pin (of a hasp or lock), 
= LG. penn, a pin, peg (see pin! and pen?): see, 
however, pen1,n. The verb pen seems to have 
been more or less confused with the related verb 
pini, and, in the var. pend, with the diff. verb 
pind, pound?, putin pound, impound: see pin1, 
pind, μιαν To shut, inclose, or confine in 
or aS In @ pen or other narrow place; hem in; 
eoopup; confine orrestrain within very narrow 
limits; frequently with wp. 
My Lady and my love is cruelly pend 


In dolefull darkenes from the vew of day. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIL. xi. 11. 


I saw many flockes of Goats in Savoy, which they penne 
at night in certaine low roomes under their dwelling- 
houses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 85. 


Every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that 
God hath given us ought to be so in proportion as may 
bee weilded and manag’d by the life of man without pen- 
ning him up from the duties of humane society. . 

_ Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men. 
Pe Whittier, The Meeting. 
pen! (pen), ». [Formerly also pend (see penl, 
v.), < ME. *penn, ς AS. penn, a pen, fold; also 
in comp. hacapenn (haca, hook: see hake): a 
rare word, appar. from the verb: see pen], v.] 
1, A small inclosure, as for cows, sheep, fowls, 
etc.; a fold; a sty; a coop. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 69. 
2. Any inclosure resembling a fold or pen for 
animals. 
We have him in a pen, he cannot scape us. 
. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 


The place [in the House of Lords] where visitors were 
allowed to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance, 
where not over ten people could stand at one time. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 57. 


Tom pushed back his chair, and explained that he was 
just going to begin building some rail pens to hold the 
corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxx. 
3. In the fisheries, a movable receptacle on 
board ship where fish are put to be iced, ete.— 
4. A small country house in the mountains of 
Jamaica. 

The admiral for instance had a semaphore in the sta- 
tionary flag ship at Port Royal which communicated with 
another at his Pen or residence near Kingston. 

ως Tom Cringle’s Log, p. 230. 

pen? (pen), . [ς ME. penne, pene, a feather, a 
pen for writing, a pipe (pl. pennes, feathers, 
wings), < OF. penne, pene, F’. penne = Pr. pena= 
It. penna, a feather, wing, a pen for writing, = 
AS. pinn, a pin or peg, also a style for writing (in 
the gloss “‘mith pinn vel uuritisaex [*writseax], 
calami”) (rare in both uses), = D. pen = MLG. 
penne = 1661. penni = Sw. penna = Dan. pen, a 
pen,< LL. penna, a pen, namely a quill used for 
writing, a particular use of L. penna, also pin- 
na, a feather, in pl. a wing, also a feather on 
an arrow, hence poet. an arrow, also (in form 
pinna) 8 pinnacle, a float or bucket of a water- 
wheel, ete., also a fin (= AS. finn, E. finl); ML. 
also a probe, pin; OL. pesna, orig. petna, with 
formative -na, < oy pat, fly, and thus ult. akin 
to Gr. πτερόν -- E. feather: see fin1 and feather.] 
1. A feather, especially a large feather, of the 
wing or tail; a quill. 


pen 


And of hire Ribbes, and of the Pennes of hire Wenges, 
men maken Bowes fulle stronge, to schote with Arwes 
and Quarelle, Mandeville, Travels, p. 269. 


The swans, whose pens as white as ivory. 
Greene, Madrigal. 


The proud peacock, overcharged with pens, 
Is fain to sweep the ground with his grown train. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. 


On mighty pens uplifted, soars the eagle aloft. 
Text of Haydn's Creation. 
2. A quill, as of a goose or other large bird, 
eut to a point and split at the nib, used for 
writing; now, by extension, any instrument 
(usually of steel, gold, or other metal) of similar 
form, used for writing by means of a fluid ink. 





Various forms of Pens. 


I, quill pen, in which @ is the feather, 6 the body, and c the nib; 
2, steel pen and penholder, @ being the handle, @a ferrule fitted to @ 
and having a clamping socket into which the pen c is inserted and 
there held by pressure; 3 and 4, fountain-pens: the bedy of the 
handle ὦ isa hollow reservoir for ink, 6 is the pen-holding device, 
and ¢ and @ are metal rods passing through small holes into the ink- 
reservoir, along which the ink flows by capillary action to keep the 
pen é supplied. 


Pens of steel or gold have almost superseded the old quill 
pens. Pens are also manufactured to some extent of other 
metallic substances, such as silver, platinum, and alumini- 
um bronze. Gold pens are usually tipped with a native 
alloy of osmium and iridium. They possess the advantage 
of being incorrodible by ink, besides having a fine, quill- 
like flexibility, and are exceedingly durable. 
The glose gloryousliche was wryte, wyth a gylt penne. 
Piers Plowman (C), xx. 15. 


He askyd pene and ynke, and wrotte hys sonne. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 51. 


Roger North wrote to his sister, Mrs. Foley, on March 
8, 1700-—1:— *‘ You will hardly tell by what you see that 
I write witha steel pen. It isadevice come out of France, 
of which the original was very good and wrote very well, 
but this is butacopy illmade.” N.and Q., 7th ser., V. 496. 


If the sovereign must needs take a part in the contro- 
versy, the pen is the proper weapon to combat error with, 
not the sword. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xiii. 17. 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Bulwer, Richelieu, ii. 2. 


3. One who uses a pen; a writer; a penman. 


Those learned pens which report that the Druids did 
instruct the ancient Britons. Fuller. 


I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisco than in the 
fury of a merciless pen. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici (ed. 1686), ii. 111. 


4. Style or quality of writing. 
The man has a clever pen, it must be owned. 
' Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 
5+. A pipe; a conduit. 


The water that goth thorough the leden penne 
Is rust-corrupte, unhoolsom. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 177. 


6. A female swan, the male being called a cob. 
Yarrell, British Birds.—'7. In Cephalopoda, an 
internal homogeneous corneous or echitinous 
structure replacing the internal shell in certain 
decacerous, cephalopods, such as the typical 
squids (Loliginidz): also ealled gladius and 
calamary: distinguished from the corresponding 
sepiost or cuttlebone of the ecuttles. See cut 


under calamary.— Electric pen, a kind of autographic 
pen invented by Edison, consisting of a small perforating 
apparatus actuated by an electromagnetic motor in con- 
nection with a battery, and used in the manner of a lead- 
pencil. On moving it over paper, a series of minute holes 
is punched in the paper, thus making a stencil that can be 
used to reproduce the lines, letters, or drawings traced by 
the pen.— Geometrical pen, a drawing-instrument for 
tracing geometrical curves. A pen or pencil is carried by 
a revolving arm of adjustable length, the motion of which 
is controlled by a set of toothed wheels. #. H. Knight.— 
Lithographic pen. See lithographic.—Pneumatic pen,a 
pneumatic instrument for producing a stencil for copying. 
It traces the lines to be reproduced by means of numerous 
minute perforations through the paper. Inkorcoloristhen 
spread over the surface and fills the perforations, when 
the pattern can be printed from it on a number of sheets 
of paper.— Right-line pen, a drawing-pen or straight- 
line pen, especially adapted for ruling lines.—Stylo- 
graphic pen, a variety of fountain-pen in which a needle 
at the end of the pen serves as a valve to release the 
ink when the point is pressed on the paper.— To mend 
a pen, to put a worn quill pen in order by renewing the 
nib and slit, and trimming the slopes, as with a penknife. 
(See also bew-pen, drawing-pen, fountain-pen, Music-pen.) 

pen? (pen), v. ¢#.; pret. and pp. penned, ppr. 
penning. [< pen2,n.] To write; compose and 
commit to paper. 


A letter shall be penn’d. 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V, 387). 





pen 


I would fain see all the poets of these times pen such 
another play as that was. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
If thou can’st learn to write by to-Morrow Morning, pen 
me a Challenge. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 9. 
Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom. 
Wordsworth, London, 1802. 
Speaks out the poesy which, penned, turns prose. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 48. 
penache (pe-nash’), π. Same as panache. 

Pena (pe-né’ii), π. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), after 
Pierre Pena of Narbonne in France, a botan- 
ical writer of about 1570.] A genus of smooth 
branching undershrubs, type of the family Pe- 
neacex, and known by the four-angled style. 
There are 10 species, all South African. They are densely 
clothed with little sessile leaves, and bear yellowish or 
reddish flowers sessile in a leafy spike. They are culti- 
vated under glass as handsome evergreens. 

Peneacese (pen-6-a’sé-6), π. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1820), « Penzea + -acez.] A small but 
distinet family of arehichlamydeous shrubs, 
of the order Myrtales, distinguished by the four 
valvate calyx-lobes, four alternate stamens, 
four carpels, and eight or sixteen ovules. It in- 
cludes about 22 species, of 5 genera, of which Penza and 
Sarcocolla are the chief. They are small heath-like ever- 
greens from the eastern part of Cape Colony. They bear 
numerous little rigid entire opposite leaves, and salver- 
shaped flowers, usually red, solitary in the axils of the up- 
per leaves or of broader bracts. 

Penexide (pé-né’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Penzus 
+ -idz.] <A family of decapod crustaceans, 
typified by the genus Penzus, having podo- 
branchiz completely divided or reduced to epi- 
pleurites, pleurobranchize not more than four 
pairs, and branchisze ramose. They have a super- 
ficial resemblance to shrimps, and the numerous species 
have been grouped under 12 genera. 

Penzidea (pen-é-id’6-ii), n. pl. [NL., ς Peneus 
+ -(o)idea.| A superfamily group occasionally 
used to include the two families Penzidz and 
Sergestidz. More correctly Penxoidea. 

penzoid (pé-né’oid), a. andn. [< NL. Penzus 
+ Gr. εἶδος, form: see -oid.] 1. a. Resembling 
a shrimp of the genus Penzus; of or pertain- 
ing to the Peneide. 

1. x. A ρεπεροῖᾷ shrimp. 

Peneus (pé-né’us),”. [NL. (Fabricius, 1798), 
also Peneus, Peneiis; origin not obvious.] A 
genus of shrimps, typical of the family Pene- 
idx, having the three anterior pairs of legs 
chelate. Species abound in warm and temperate seas, 
and some of them have commercial value as articles of 
food. P. brasiliensis is an example. See cuts under cope- 
pod-stage, nauplius, and schizopod-stage. ; 

penakullt, x. A Middle English form of pin- 
nacle, 

penal (pé’nal), a. [< OF. penal, F. pénal = Sp. 
Pg. penal = It. penale, ς L. penalis, pertain- 
ing to punishment, < pena, punishment, penal- 
ty, pain: see painl.] Of or pertaining to pun- 
ishment. (a) Enacting or prescribing punishment ; set- 


ting forth the punishment of offenses: as, the penal code; 
a penal clause in a contract. 


It is among the citizens of a refined community that 
penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid 
upon the poor. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvii. 

Nowhere in the United States is religious opinion now 
deemed a proper subject for penal enactments. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 194. 


(6) Constituting punishment; inflicted as a punishment. 
Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton, P. L., i. 48. 
Suffering spirits, in the penal gloom and terrors of an- 

other world. Sumner, Fame and Glory. 

(ο) Subject to penalty; incurring punishment: as, penal 

neglect. 


There was the act which . . . made it penal to employ 
boys under twelve not attending school and unable to read 
and write. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 9. 


(d) Used as a place of punishment: as, a penal settlement. 


Chance-swung between 
The foulness of the penal pit 
And Truth’s clear sky. 
Whittier, Chapel of the Hermits. 


(e) Payable or forfeitable as a punishment, as on account of 
breach of contract, etc. : as, a penal sum. 


The execution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 508. 


Penal action, in Scots Jaw, an action in which the con- 
clusions of the summons are of a penal nature—that is, 
when extraordinary damages and reparation by way of 
penalty are claimed.— Penal bond. See bond1, 7.— Pe- 
nal code, a code or system of laws relating to crimes and 
their punishment.— Penal laws, those laws which pro- 
hibit απκαοί and impose a penalty for the commission of 
it.— Penal servitude, a species of punishment in British 
criminal law, introduced in 1853 in lieu of transportation, 
consisting in imprisonment with hard labor for a series 
of years, varying with the magnitude of the crime, at any 
of the penal establishments in Great Britain or in the 
British dominions beyond seas.— Penal statutes. (a) 
Those statutes which impose penalties or punishments for 
offenses committed. (b) In a more general sense, those 
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statutes which impose a new liability for the doing or omit- 
ting of an act. Thus, a statute making the officers of a 
corporation personally liable for its debts if they neglect 
to file an annual report of its affairs is a statute. 
Penal sum, a sum declared by bond to be forfeited if the 
condition of the bond is not fulfilled. If the bond is for 
payment of money, the penal sum is generally fixed at 
twice the amount. 


penalise, v. ¢. See penalize. 

penality (pé6-nal’i-ti), π. [= F. pénalité = Sp. 
penalidad = Pg. penalidade = It. penalita, < ML. 
penalita(t-)s, punishment, penalty, < L. penalis, 
penal: see penal. Cf. penalty.| The character 
of being penal or of involving punishment. 

penalize (pé’nal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. penal- 
ized, ppr. penalizing. [= Pg. penalizar, trouble, 
afflict; as penal + -ize.] To lay under a pen- 
alty, in ease of violation, falsification, or the 
like: said of regulations, statements, ete.; sub- 
ject, expose, or render liable to a penalty: said 
of persons. Also spelled penalise. 

A double standard of truth; one for the penalized and 


the other for the non-penalized statement. 
Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 6. 


In even-distance shooting should a winner win at or 
above his handicap distance, he is to be penalised for such 
win in the handicap book. W. W. Greener, 119 Gun, p. 492. 

penally (pé’nal-i), adv. In apenal manner; as 
a punishment or penalty. 

The judgment, or rather the state and condition penally 
consequent upon these sinners, namely that they were 
without excuse. South, Sermons, IT. vii. 

penalogist (pé-nal’6-jist), π. An erroneous 
form for penologist. 
penalty (pen‘al-ti), n.; pl. penalties (-tiz). [<F. 
pénalité, < ML. penalita(t-)s, punishment: see 
enality, of which penalty isa doublet.] 1. Suf- 
ering, in person or property, as a punishment 
annexed by law or judicial decision to a viola- 
tion of law; penal retribution. 

What doe statutes avayle without penaltyes? 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Death is the penalty imposed. Milton, Ῥ. L., vii. 545, 


2. The loss or burden to which a person sub- 
jects himself by covenant or agreement in case 
of the non-fulfilment of an obligation; the for- 
feiture or sum to be forfeited for non-payment, 
or for non-compliance with an agreement: as, 
the penalty stipulated in a bond. Penalties pro- 
vided thus by contract may be either in addition to the 
original obligation, so that the creditor can ask both, or 


may be intended merely to fix the damages which he can 
ask in case of breach. 


The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 207. 
3. Money recoverable by virtue of a penal stat- 
ute; a fine; a mulct. 

Such a one is carried about the Towne with a boord fas- 
tened to his neck, all be-hanged with Foxe-tailes, besides 
a penaltie according to his state in monie. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 
Henee—4,. The painful consequences which 
follow some particular course of action, or are 
invariably attached to some state or condition: 
as, the penalty of carelessness, or of riches; he 
paid the penalty of his rashness. 

He is not restrained, nor restraineth himselfe from the 
penalty of women. Sandys, Travyailes, p. 48. 

To be neglected by his contemporaries was the penalty 
which he [Milton] paid for surpassing them. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 
Bill of pains and penalties, See pain!.—On or under 
penalty of (as of death, etc.), so as to incur (or, after a 
negative, without incurring) death, etc., as a penalty. 

No Christian is allowed to enter the mosque... on 
penalty of death, and even the firman of the Sultan has 
failed to obtain admission for a Frank. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 86, 
Small Penalties Act, an English statute of 1865 (28 and 
29 Vict., c. 127) which prescribes imprisonment for stated 
terms upon non-payment of penalties imposed on sum- 
mary convictions. 
penance (pen’ans),”. [Early mod. E. also pen- 
nance, penaunce; < ME. *penance, penaunce, < 
OF. penance, pennance, penaunce, peneance = It. 
penanza, < L. penitentia, penitence: see peni- 
tence.] 1. Penitence; repentance. [Penance and 
do penance are generally used in the Douay version where 
the King James version has repentance and repent. They 
are also used by Wyclif in his translation. ] 


And I seye to you, so joye schal be in heuene on o syn- 
ful man doinge penaunce [that repenteth,” A. V.] more 
than on nynty and nyne iuste that han no nede to penaunce 
[‘‘need no repentance,” A, V.] Wyclif, Luke xv. 7. 
2. Sorrow for sin shown by outward acts; self- 
punishment expressive of penitence or repen- 
tance; the suffering to which a person volun- 
tarily subjects himself, as by fasting, flagella- 
tion, self-imposed tasks, ete., as an expression 
of penitence; the outward acts by which sor- 
row for sin is shown. 


Penance is only the Punishment inflicted, not Penitence, 
Selden, Table-Talk, Ρ. 88. 


which is the right word. 





penancer (pen’an-sér), ”. 


pen-and-in 


pen-and-ink 


Better not do the Deed than weep it done, 
No Penance can absolve our guilty Fame. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, iii. 


3. Eccles., sorrow for sin shown by outward 
acts under authority and regulation of the 
church; contrition οἳ πώς by confession 
and satisfaction and entitling to absolution; 
hence, absolution ensuing upon contrition and 
confession with satisfaction or purpose of sat- 


isfaction. Absolution has been given on these terms 
since primitive times in the church, and this ancient in- 
stitution was afterward formally recognized as a sac- 
rament by the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and other 
churches. The sacrament of penance includes four parts: 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. It is 
required that there should be a genuine and a supernat- 
ural contrition for the sin committed — that is, a sorrow 
produced by the influence of the Holy Spirit, coupled 
with a firm purpose of amendment; that the sin should 
be confessed fully and unreservedly to a priest; and that 
satisfaction be made for it by a voluntary submission to 
such penalty or discipline as the priest may require and 
by restitution to ομηρία wronged; and absolution can be 
granted only on these conditions. It can be administered 
by no one who has not received priest’s orders. Every 
member of the Roman Catholic Church is obliged at least 
once a year to confess to his parish priest and to do pen- 
ance under his direction; he cannot partake of commu- 
nion without previous absolution, but is not either before 
confession or during his penitential discipline regarded 
as under ecclesiastical censure, which is inflicted on the 
contumacious only. . 

4. The penalty or discipline imposed by the 
priest in the above sacrament. 


Ther penance was thei suld go in pilgrimage. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 303. 


Go, sin no more! Thy penance o’er, 
A new and better life begin! 
God maketh thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin! 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 


Henee—5. Any act of austerity or asceticism 
practised with a religious motive.—6}. Suffer- 
ing; sorrow; misery. 


His woful herte of penaunce hadde a lisse. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 510. 


7. An instrument or means of self-punishment 
used by persons undergoing penance either in- 


flicted or voluntary. Shirts of horsehair with the in- 
ner surface rough and bristling, garments of sackcloth 
worn next the skin, and iron belts are frequently men- 
tioned. A more unusual form is a garment composed of 
links of iron similar to chain-mail, but with the ends of 
the wires turned up and sharpened on the inner side. See 
scourge and jiagellum.—To do penance, (a) To repent: 
obsolete except in the Douay version of the Bible, and in 
the usage of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Man, do penaunce whilis thou may, 
Lest sudeynli y take veniaunce: 
Do y not abide thee day bi day 
Bicause y wolde thou dide penaunce? 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 
(0) To show one’s self repentant by submitting to the pun- 
ishment of censure or suffering. 


Thieves and murderers took upon them the cross to es- 
cape the gallows; adulterers did penance in their armour. 
Fuller, Holy War, i. 12. 


penance (pen’ans), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. penanced, 


ppr. penancing. [< penance, n.] To inflict pen- 
ance upon; discipline by penance. 


Did I not respect your person, I might bring you upon 
your knees, and penance your indiscretion. 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 523. (Davies.) 
I saw 
The pictured flames writhe round a penanc’d soul. 
Southey, Joan of Are, iii. 


She seemed at once some penanc’d lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
Keats, Lamia, i. 


penance-board} (pen’ans-bord),. The pillory. 


Halliwell. 


penanceless(pen’ans-les),a. [<ME. penaunce- 


les; < penance + -less.] Free from penance; not 
having undergone penance. 

i eles for here parfit by-leyue. 
Pusinge Pera Piers Piownan (C), ‘il 408. 
[< ME. penauncer, 
penaunscer, < OF. penancier, peneancier, ς ML. 
penitentiarius, a penitent, also one who im- 
poses penance, ¢ L. penitentia, penance: see 
penance, ee and ef. penitencer, peniten- 
tiary. | enitent. Prompt. Parv., p. 391. 
(pen’and-ingk’), α. 1. Made or 
carried on in writing; written; literary: as, a 
pen-and-ink sketch; a pen-and-ink contest. 

The last blow struck in the pen-and-ink war. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 193. 
2. Made or executed with pen and ink, as a 
drawing, outline, or map. 
Mr. Claude de Neuville has made a series of pen-and- 


ink drawings illustrating the most striking features of the 
architecture of Oxford. The Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 428. 





penang-lawyer 


penang-lawyer (pe-nang’la’yér), n. [Prob. a 
corruption of Penang liyar, the wild areca.|] A 
walking-stick, usually with ο bulbous head, 
made from the stem of a palm (Licuala acuti- 


jida) exported from Penang and Singapore. © 


Davies. 

penannular (pé-nan’i-lir),a. [< L. pene, pene, 
almost, + anularis, annular: see annular.]} 
Having the form of an almost complete ring, 
like the so-called annular brooches. 

penantt (pen’ant),. [ME., also penaunt,< OF. 
penant, peneant = Sp. It. penante, ς L. peni- 
ten(t-)s, one who is penitent, a penitent: see 
penitent. Cf. penance.| A penitent; one doing 
penance. 
Neither bacoun ne braune blancmangere ne mortrewes 


Is noither fisshe ne flesshe but fode for a penaunte. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 91. 


Thou art nat lyk a penaunt or a goost. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, Ἱ. 46. 

penaryt, α. [<L. penarius, of or belonging to 
punishment, ς pena, punishment: see paint. 
Cf. ρεπαῖ.] Penal: as, ‘‘penary chastise- 
ments,” Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, 
Ῥ. 76. (Davies.) 
enashe}t, ΑΛ. An obsolete variant of panache. 

Petintas (pé-na’téz), n. pl. [l.,< penus, the 
innermost part of a temple or sanctuary, penes, 
with, in, penitus, inward, inside, whence also 
penetrare, enter within: see penetrate.] In 
Rom. antiq., the household gods, who presided 
over families, and were worshiped in the in- 
terior of every dwelling. They included the 
Lares. See Τατ]. 

penauncet, penauntt. See penance, penant. 

pen-case (pen’kas), η. 1. A case or holder for 
a pen.— 2, A case for one or more pens with 
their holders and usually an inkstand; a port- 
able writing-case. See penner!. Also called 
penna. 

pence, Λ. Plural of penny. 

pencellt, nm. ΑΠ obsolete form of pencill, 

pencel2+, pencil?+ (pen’ sel, -sil), ». [Also 
pensel, pensil, < ME. pencel, pensel, < OF. *pen- 
cel, pennecel, pannecel, pencheal, contr. of penon- 
cel, pennoncel, a small pennon: see pennoncel, 
pennon.| A small pennon or streamer attached 
to a staff, spear, or lance. 

And ek, the bet from sorwe hym to releve, 


She made him were a pensel of hire sleve. | 
haucer, Troilus, v. 1048. 


iij dosen penselles to stande abouen vpon the herse 
amonge the lightes. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T..8., extra ser.), i. 30. 


Terror was decked so bravely with rich furniture, gilt 
swords, shining armours, pleasant pensils, that the eye 
with delight had scarce leisure to be afraid. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair, ... 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol there 
O’er the pavilions flew. .Scott, Marmion, iv. 28. 
pence-table (pens’ta’bl), ». An arithmetical 
table for the easy conversion of pounds and 
shillings into pence, or vice versa. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that children 
would be much better occupied in writing their copies or 
learning their pence-tables. H. Spencer, Education, ϱ. 138. 

penchant (pon-shon’), η. [F., an ineline, de- 
clivity, inclination, prop. ppr. of pencher, in- 
cline, lean.] Strong inclination; decided taste; 
hiking; bias. 

She was sorry, but from what penchant she had not con- 


sidered, that she had been prevented from telling me her 
story. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, Works (1775), vii. 49. 


The others showed a most decided penchant for the an- 
cient Greek music. Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 4. 
penchute (pen’shdt), n. [Origin obscure: the 
form suggests EF. pente, a slope, pencher, incline, 
slope, and chute, a fall: but the word is doubt- 
ful.} A trough which conducts the water from 
the race of a mill to the water-wheel. Z. H. 
Knight. 
pencil! (pen’sil),. [Early mod. E, also pen- 
sil, pensill; ¢ στ ρω pincel = D. penseel = 
MLG. pinsel = MHG. pensel, bensel, G. pinsel = 
Icel. (mod.) pensill = Sw. Dan. pensel, ς OF. 
pincel, F. pinceau = Pr. pinzel = Sp. Pg, pin- 
cel (ML. pinsellus, pincellus), ® painters’ pencil, 
abrush, ς L. penccillum, penicillus, a painters’ 
brush, ef. peniculus, a little tail, dim. of penis, 
a tail. Tho word seems to have. been asso- 
ciated moro or less with L. penna, a feather, 
LL. a pen: see pen2.] 1. A small fine brush, 
such as may be used by a painter in laying on 
paints; technically, a special type of pointed 
brush the hairs of which are held by a quill fer- 
rule with a wooden handle which is often de- 


tachable. The hair may be sable, fitch, camel's hair, or 
ox-hair, and may be brought toa point or be square on the 











Pencils. 


x. Combined pencil and pen-case, in which @ is the lead; ὁ ὁ 4, 
tubular slides; ¢, a penholder; d@,a ring-slide connected with the pen- 
holder by a pin working in a longitudinal slot. 2. Artists’ pencil for 
colors, in which @ is a brush of camel’s hair, sable, or other similar 
material; ὅ, α ferrule of sheet-metal confining the hairs and attaching 
the brush tothe handle ¢. 3 and 4. A pencil in which the lead is remov- 
able: @ is the lead; ο, α ferrule which screws upon a clamping device 
a; e,a hollow wooden handle. 5. An ordinary lead-pencil, the lead 
α being cemented in the wood ὁ throughout its entire length. 


ends. Such brushes are used in water-color and miniature 
painting, lettering, striping, and ornamenting. 
Sir, you with the pencil on your chin. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

The ink can be used with a common steel pen; and flows 
very well when writing slowly, but itis better to use a 
pencil. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 342. 
2. Figuratively, the art of painting; also, skill 
in painting or delineation; style of delinea- 
tion. 

I may well and truly say that he [Apollodorus] and none 
before him brought the pencil/ in to a glorious name and 
especiall credit. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 9. 

The incomparable and most decantated majestie of this 
citie doth deserve a farre more elegant and curious pen- 
sill to paint her out in her colours then mine. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 198. 

His all-resembling Pencil did out-pass 

The mimick Imag’ry of Looking-Glass. 
Cowley, Death of Sir A. Vandike. 
3. An instrument for marking, drawing, or 
writing, formed of graphite, colored chalk, or a 
material of similar properties, and having a 
tapering end; specifically, a thin strip of such 
substance inelosed in a cylinder of soft wood 
or in a metal case with a tapering end.—4. 
Writing done with a pencil, as distinguished 
from that done with ink: as, a note written in 
pencil.—5. In optics, all the rays of light which 

diverge from or converge to a given point. 

The pencils of rays proceeding from the different points 
of a visible object. 

D. Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, § 22. 

About half-past eleven, a pencil of bright red light shot 
up —a signal which the sun uplifted to herald his coming. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 132. 
6. In geom., the figure formed by a number of 
lines which meet in one point.—7. In zodl., a 
tuft or little brush, as of hair or feathers. Also 
called penicillium.—Aniline pencil. See aniline.— 
Axial pencil, in geom., the figure formed by a number of 
ee passing through a given line, which is called the 
ase or axis of the axial pencil.— Center of a flat pencil. 
See center1.— Diamond, hair, harmonic, etc., pencil. 
See the adjectives.— Flat pencil, the aggregate of straight 
lines lying in one plane and passing through one point.— 
Metallic pencil, a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, 
and bismuth. The paper to be written on with it is pre- 
pared with bone-ash.— Pencil of curves, the aggregate 
of plane curves of a given order, say the nth, passing 
through n points, of which 4n (η —3)— 1 are independent. 
— Pencil of planes, the aggregate of all the planes pass- 
ing through a given line.— Pencil of surfaces, the ag- 
gregate of all the surfaces passing through the same fun- 
damental non-plane curve. (See also copying-pencil, lead- 
te pencil slate-pencil.) 
pencil! (pen’sil), v.¢.; pret. and pp. penciled, pen- 
cilled, ppr. penciling, pencilling. [< pencill, n.] 
1. To paint or draw; execute with a pencil or 
in pencil; mark with penciling or as with a 
pencil: as, finely penciled eyebrows. 
Pencill’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1497. 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow’rs. W. Harte. 


2. To write with a pencil. 


It was an engraved card of Judge Pyncheon’s, with cer- 
tain pencilled memoranda on the back, referring to vari- 
ous businesses, which it had been his purpose to transact 
during the preceding day. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 

pencil?}, πα. See pencel2, 

pencil- lue (pen’sil-bl6), n. A distinct shade 
of blue obtained from indigo, used in ealico- 
printing. It was employed, before the intro- 
duction of blocks, for painting in parts of a de- 
sign by means of an artists’ pencil. 

pencil-case (pen’sil-kas), m. A holder for a 
pencil, either plain or of costly material and 
richly ornamented. It may be adapted to receive 
an ordinary wooden lead-pencil, or a lead consisting of a 
small rod of graphite, of which the point is caused by a 
spring constantly to protrude from its sheath. Pencil- 
cases are usually provided with a device, such as a slide or 
a screw, for drawing the pencil within the case when not 
in use, Those for small leads often have a small box for 
spare leads at the end opposite the point, while those for 
lead-pencils not unusually have a seal at this end. 


pencil-tree 
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pencil-cedar (pen’sil-sé’dir), n. See cedar, 2, 
and juniper. 

pencil-compass (pen’sil-kum’pas),n. A drafts- 
man’s compass having a compass-end upon one 
leg and a socket for a pencil on 
the other, or with one leg fitted 
so that the compass-end can be 
detached and a pencil put on in 
its place. In the cut, A and g are the 
legs, e and d the needle-point and lead- 
holders. ‘They have shanks fitted to 
sockets in A and g, and are fastened in 
the sockets by set-screws f, f’; a is a 
needle-point which fits a socket in the 
lower end of e, and is held by a small 
set-screw 7; ο is a spring-clamp in which 
the lead b is clasped when the screw k 
forces its jaws together. 


penciled, pencilled (pen’sild), a. 
[< pencil + -εαδ.] 1. Marked 
with fine lines, as if with a pen- 
cil or other sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; decorated or executed in 
delicate ornament or lines, as dis- 
tinguished from broad masses of 
color or the like.—2. In zool. and 
bot.: (a) Tufted; brushy; peni- 
cillate. (b) Marked with fine 
lines, as if scratched with a pen 
or painted with a fine brush; specifically, mark- 
ed with a series of concentric lines, as every 
feather of the body-plumage of a dark brahma 
or a partridge cochin hen.— 8. Radiated; hay- 
ing pencils of rays. 

pencil-flower (pen’sil-flou”ér), x. Any plant 
of the genus Stylosanthes: a translation of the 
genus name. 

penciliform (pen’sil-i-form), a. [<« ML. pencil- 
lus, pencil, + L. forma, form.] Having the 
form or appearance of a pencil, as of rays, ete. 

penciling, pencilling (pen’sil-ing), ». [Verbal 
n. of pencil1, v.] Marks made with a pencil, or 
asif with a pencil; marking in delicate lines, as 
that of certain flowers, or that on the feathers 





Pencil-compass. 





Penciling.— Breast-feathers of Partridge Cochin Hen. 


of some birds; specifically, with reference to 
the females of some varieties of the domesti¢ 
hen, as the plumage of the partridge cochin and 
the dark brahma, a distinct and beautiful mark- 
ing of the separate feathers in concentric lines. 

In a finished drawing the uneffaced penciling is often 
serviceable. Ruskin, Elements of Drawing (ed. 1372), p. 27. 


The pencillings of light that show the exquisite delicacy 
and gracefulness of some ancient stone-cut ornament. 
C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 8. 


pencilled, pencilling. See penciled, penciling. 
pencilryt (pen’sil-ri), απ. [ς pencill + -ry.] 
Pencil-work; painting; penciling. 
I cannot set impression on their cheeks 
With all my circular hours, days, months, and years, 
But ‘tis wip’d off with gloss and pencilry. 
Middleton and Rowley, World Tost at Tennis. 


pencil-sharpener (pen’sil-shiirp’nér), ». An 
implement for sharpening the point of a lead- 
pencil or a slate-pencil. In the common form the 
end of the pencil is drawn or rotated against a fixed cutter 
or a series of cutting edges, 

pencil-sketch (pen’sil-skech), π. A sketch 
made with a pencil. 


It is often instructive to take the woman’s, the private 
and domestic, view of a public man; nor can anything be 
more curious than the vast discrepancy between portraits 
intended for engraving and the pencil-sketches that pass 
from hand to hand, behind the original’s back. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


pencil-tree (pen’sil-tré), π. The groundsel- 
tree, Baccharis halimifolia: so named from the 


long brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. [Rare.] 
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pencil-vase 


pencil-vase (pen’sil-vas), n. A vase for hold- 
ing upright the pencils or slender brushes with 
which the Chinese and Japanese write. Inshape 
it is either cylindrical or with a flaring top like 
that of a beaker. 
penciont, η. A Middle English form of pension. 
pencraft (pen’kraft), π. 1. The craft of the 
pen; penmanship; chirography.—2. The art 
of composing or writing; authorship. C. Reade. 
[Rare in both uses. | 
pen-cutter (pen’kut”ér), n. 
which cuts or makes pens. 
pend}} (pend),v.% [Anextended form of pen, 
appar. due to confusion with pind, pound?.| To 
pen; confine; hamper; restrain. 
Hidden or pended within the limits and precincts of 
Grece. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 244. 
That straitness ne’er was meant to pend or press, 
But sure and upright make thy Passage. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. Τὸ. 
pendl}, ». [See pend}, v.,and penl.] A pen; 
an inelosure. 
It shewed and represented to the eye muche what the 
facion or likenesse of a caige for byrdes, or of a pende 


wherein to kepe other beastes. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 135. (Davies.) 


pend? (pend), v.% [< L. pendere, hang; in E. 
use first in ppr. (prep.) pending: see pending.) 
To hang, as in a balance; await settlement; 
impend. See pending. 

Great social questions now pend as to how we shall di- 
rect the overflowing charitable instincts of society so as 


really to help the needy and not pamper the lazy. 
S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 119. 


pend? (pend), x. [Perhapsa dial. var. and use 
of pind, var. of pounds, n.| In Scotland, an 
arched or covered entrance or passage through 
a block of buildings into an open lane or 
close. 
pendactylism (pen-dak’ ti-lizm), κ. [Short 
for pentadactylism.] Same as pentadactylism. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man, ii. 300. 
pendall (pen’dal), ». In her., same as pan- 
dall. 
pendant (pen’dant), a. and n. [Also pendent; 
ς ME. pendaunt, pendawnt, pendande, < OF. 
pendant, F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pendente, hanging as anoun,athing that hangs 
down, a pendant, counterpart, fellow, ete.; < L. 
penden(t-)s, hanging, in ML., as a noun, a thing 
hanging down, aslope, porch, ear-ring, ete¢., ppr. 
of pendere, hang: see pendent.|] I, a. Hang- 
ing: same as pendent (which is now the usual 
spelling). 
Butt this me thynkith an Abusion, 
To sene one walke in a robe of scarlet 
xij gerdis wide, with pendaunt slevis down 
On the ground. 
Booke of Precedence (EK. E. T. §., extra ser.), i. 106. 


Neere it is another pendant towre like that at Pisa, al- 
‘ways threatning ruine. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1644. 


ΤΙ. n. 1. A loose hanging part; something 
attached to and hanging loosely from an object 
of which it is an ornamental or useful part, as 
a bead, ball, knob, or ring of any material, 
hanging from a necklace, ear-ring, lamp, the 
edge of a garment, or a locket hanging from a 
brooch, or the like. See cut under badge. 

Lordes or ladyes or any lyf elles, 


As persones in pellure with pendauntes of syluer. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 7. 


The body of this worke is supported by twelue siluer 
columnes; at the four anglesof it, four pendants play with 
the wind. Dekker, London’s Tempe. 


Specifically —(a) An ear-ring. 


Let not the N se with Pendants load her Ear. 
ongreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. 


(6) A name given to that part of the knightly belt of the 
fourteenth century which was 
allowed to hang after passing 
through the buckle and some- 
times through an additionalloop: 
it ended with the chape, which 
acted as a weight to keep it hang- 
ing perpendicularly. (c) The part 
of a watch by which it is sus- 
pended, consisting generally of 
a guard-ring and a pusher-pin. 
Ε. Η. Knight. 

2. An apparatus hanging 
from a roof or eeiling 
for giving light, generally 
branched and ornament- 
ed; a chandelier or gase- 
lier.— 3. In arch., 9. hang- 
ing ornament used in the vaults and in timber 
roofs of late and debased medieval architec- 


ture, and also in some Oriental architecture. 
In vaulted roofs pendants are generally richly sculptured, 
and in timber-work they are variously decorated with carv- 
ing. See cut in next column, 


One who or that 





Pendant, χ (3). 
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It was a bridge ybuilt in goodly 
wize 
With curious Corbes and pendants 
graven faire. : 
; Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 6. 


The Indian pendant . . . only 
adds its own weight to that of the 
dome, and has no other prejudicial 
tendency. Its forms, too, general- 
ly have a lightness and elegance 
never even imagined in Gothic art ; 
it hangs from the centre of a dome 
more like a lustre of crystal drops 
than a solid mass of marble or of 
stone. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian 

[Arch., p. 216. 


4+. Apendulum. Sir K. Dig- 
by.—5. Naut.: (a) A short 
piece of rope with a thimble 
or block at one end. (b) A 
long, narrow, tapering flag. 
See pennant, 1. 

The galley in which he embarked was sumptuously 
adorned with pendants and streamers of gorgeous dyes, 
which fiuttered gayly in the wind. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 341. 
6. Something attached to or connected with 
anotlier as an addition; an appendix. 

This, however, is no proper part of my subject, and only 
appears as a pendant to the above remarks on the results 
of civilization in man. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 31. 
7. Something of the same kind, as a compan- 
ion picture, statue, group of statuary, poem, 
anecdote, etc.; a parallel. 

The reader may find a pendant to this anecdote in a 


similar one recorded of Ximenes’s predecessor. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25, note. 


Ear-pendant, an ear-ring, especially one of large size 
and of a material other than fine jewelry, as in the dress 
of many barbarous nations.— Irish pendant, astray piece 
of rope-yarn or other small cord hanging from the rigging 
of a ship; a loose end in the rigging. Also Irish pennant. 


There was no rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, 
no fag-ends of a and “ Jrish pendants” aloft. 
. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 205. 


Masthead-pendant, a pendant attached to each side of 
the lower masthead, with a thimble in the hanging end 
to which a heavy tackle, called a pendant-tackle, may be 
hooked.—Meal pendant. See meal2.—Pendant-tackle. 
See masthead-pendant.— Rudder-pendant, one of the 
strong ropes made fast to the upper part of a rudder, by 
means of chains, to prevent its loss should it chance to 
be unshipped. (There are many other pendants, such as 
yard tackle pendant, fish-pendant, brace-pendant, and reef- 
pendant, their general effect and use being to transmit the 
effort of their respective tackles to some distant object.) 

pendeloque (pon-dé-lok’), π. [1., a pendant, 
OF. pendiloche, a pendant; appar. ς pendre, 
hang, + loque, rag, tatter.] A pear-shaped pen- 
dant, especially a diamond cut in this shape, 
but also of other material, as opal, rock-erystal, 
coral, ete. 

pendence (pen’dens),». [< ML. *pendentia (in 
pl. pendentiz, offerings suspended on the tombs 
of saints), ς L. penden(t-)s, hanging: see pen- 
dent.] Hang; inclination. 

A graceful pendence of slopeness, 
Str H. Wotton, Reliquize, p. 48. 


pendency (pen’den-si), n. [As pendence (see 
-σψ).] 1. Thestate of being suspended; an im- 
pending orhanging. Roget.—2. Tho stato of 
being undecided or in continuance: as, to wait 
during the pendency of a suit or petition. Ayliffe. 
Mr. Hayes reminded him, during the pendency of the 
motion to adjourn, that he must not do so until he had ar- 


ranged for the payment of the hall. 
W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 329. 


pendent (pen’dent), a. and n. [Also pendant 
(the usual form in the noun use); < ME. pen- 
daunt = F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pendente, < Li. penden(t-)s, hanging, ppr. of pen- 
dére, hang, be suspended, akin to pendére, 
weigh. Hence (< L. pendére, pendére) ult. E. ap- 
pend, depend, expend, impend, suspend, ete., com- 
pend, compendium, compensate, ete., dependant, 
dependent, ete., pend2, pending, pendicle, pendu- 
lous, pendulum, pendle, pendice, pentice, appen- 
tice, penthouse, ete., pensile, poise (avoirdupois), 
οίο.] 1. a. 1. Hanging; suspended; pendu- 

lous. 

With ribands ent, flaring "bout her head. 

eee Shake Μ. W. of W., iv. 6. 42. 


Not surely arm’d in steel or iron strong, 
But each a glaive had pendent by his side. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, i, 50. 


We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink, 
Cowper, Task, i, 269. 
2. Jutting over; overhanging; projecting: as, 
a pendent rock. 
The bright arch of rainbow clouds, 


And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake. 
Shelley, Alastor. 





Pendant in the Choir 
of the Church of Eu, 
Seine Inférieure, France. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Dict. de 1’ Architec- 
ture.’’) 


pendice 


3. In bot., hanging on its stalk or support with 
the apex pointed vertically downward, as a flow- 
er or fruit.—Ppen- 
dent counter- 
endent, in her., 
nging in couples, 
or one on each side 
of anything: said 
of objects used as 
bearings. — Pen- 
dent post. (a)Ina 
medieval principal 
roof-truss, a short 
post placed against 
the wall to receive 
a bottom thrust. Its 
lower end rests on 
a corbel or capital, 
while the upper 
supports the tie or 
the hammer-beam. 
(b) A pendentive. 
ΤΙ. 1. See pen- 
dant, 
pendente lite 
(pen-den’té 1i’- 
te). [L.: pen- 
dente, abl. sing. 
of penden(t-)s, 
pending (see 
pendent); lite, 
abl. sing. of lis 
(lit-), strife, dis- 
pute, quarrel, 
suit: see lis!, liti- 
σαίε.] While a 
suit or an action is pending; during the litiga- 
tion. See lisl__slimony pendente lite. See ali- 
mony.— Injunction pendente lite. See ad interim in- 
junction, under injunction. 
pendentive (pen-den’tiv), n. [= F. pendentif, 
hanging; as pendent + -ive.] In arch., one of 
the triangular segments of the lower part of a 
hemispherical dome left by the penetration of 





Pendent Post, 14th century.— Cathedral 
of Ely, England. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Dict. de l’Architecture.’’) 


6, top of wall; /, pendent post; K, cor- 


bel ; 7, tie or concave rib; C, hammer- 
beam; 4 BE F, roof-truss. 





Domes Resting on Pendentives.— Nave of the Cathedral of Angou- 
léme, France. 


the dome by two semicircular or ogival vaults, 


intersecting at right angles. Upon the pendentives 
is supported, in place of the Upper part of the dome of 
which they are segments, an independent dome of which 
the diameter is equal to 
that of the absent upper 
part of the first dome, or 
sometimes a lantern ora 
tower. The true penden- 
tive is characteristic of 
Byzantine architecture, 
and is still commonly 
used in the various Ori- 
ental architectures based 
upon the style of build- 
ing of the Greek empire. 
In it was found the solu- 
tion of the problem of 
covering a rectangular 
space with a vault of cir- 
cular plan. The term pen- 
dentive is often extended, 
but incorrectly, to any ar- 
chitectural device occupying the position ofa true penden- 
tive, and designed to answer the same purpose, but con- 
structed of courses laid in horizontal beds and projecting 
each one beyond that below, or of a succession of arches 
corbeled out, or in any other manner which will meet the 
case. No such device, however, can be a true pendentive, 
unless the structure is in both form and construction a 
segment of a dome. 


pendently (pen’dent-li), adv. 





Diagram of Pendentive. 
abcde, dome supported on pen- 


dentives; ϱ /, axis of dome; 4 ad, 
Bba.Ce b, Da e, pendentives. 


In a pendent, 


pendulous, or projecting manner. 
pendicet (pen’dis), π. [A var. of pentice, simu- 
lating pendent, pendicle: see pentice.] A sloping 
roof; a pentice or appentice; a pent-house. 
And o’er their heads an iron pendice vast 


They built, by joining many a shield and targe. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xi. 33. (Nares.) 





pendicle 


pendicle (pen’di-kl),”. [< L. pendiculus, some- 

. thing hanging, a cord, a noose, < pendere, hang: 
see pendent.) 1. A small piece of ground, either 
depending on a larger farm or let separately 
by the owner; a croft. [Scotch.] Hence—2. 
Generally, an appendage. 

By noon we had come in sight of the mill, . . . which, 
as a pendicle of Silverado mine, we held to be an outlying 
province of our own. 

R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 125. 
pendicler (pen’di-klér), n. [ς pendicle + -er1.] 
One who cultivates a pendicle or croft; an in- 
ferior or small tenant. [Scotch.] 
pending (pen’ding), p. a. [ς L. penden(t-)s, 
pending, hanging, as in pendente lite, the suit 
pending: see pendent.) Depending; remaining 
undecided; not terminated: as, a pending suit; 
while the ease was pending. 
pending (pen’ding), prep. [First in ‘‘pending 
the suit,” tr. L. pendente lite, where pending (L. 
pendente) is prop. ppr. of pend (L. pendere), 
hang, agreeing with the substantive used ab- 
solutely: see pending, p. a., pend2, The same 
construction appears in the use of during.] For 
the time of the continuance of; during; in the 
period covered by: as, pending the suit; pend- 


ing the negotiation. When used of an action, pend- 
ing properly indicates the period before final judgment. 
Sometimes it is more loosely used to include the time 
which may elapse before such judgment is satisfied. 


Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings, and a fair division of the speechifying, the public 
in the large room were eyeing . . . the empty platform 
and the ladies in the Music Gallery. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, ii. 


Mr. P.’s bachelor’s box, a temporary abode which he 
occupies pending the erection of a vicarage,. . . isacosy 
little habitation. Miss Braddon, Hostages to Fortune, 
pendlelt, n. [< F. pendule,< ML. pendulum, some- 
thing hanging: see pendule.] A pendant; an 
ear-ring, [Scotch.] 

This lady gaed up the Parliament stair, 
Wi’ pendies in her lugs sae bonnie. 

Richie Storie (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 256). 
pendle? (pen’dl), adv. [Cf. pendlel.] Head- 
long; suddenly. [Local, Eng.] 
pendle’ (pen’dl), m. [Perhaps < W. and Corn. 

pen, head.] A local name in England of va- 
rious beds of the Silurian and Jurassic, as of 
certain thick flagstones in the lower Ludlow 
near Malvern, of a gray odlitic limestone near 

Stonesfield, of a limestone at Blisworth, and of 

a fissile argillaceous limestone near the base of 

the Purbeck beds at Hartwell. 

The top stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the pendle-rock. There is a mountain called 
Pendle Hill. Halliwell. 

pendragon (pen-drag’on), n. [< W. pen, ahead, 

+ dragon, a leader.] <A chief leader; a gen- 

eralissimo; a chief king. The title was conferred 


of old on British chiefs in times of great danger, when 
they were invested with dictatorial power. 


The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
pendragonship (pen-drag’on-ship), π. [< pen- 
dragon + -ship.] The state, condition, or pow- 
er of a pendragon. 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crown’d the state pavilion of the King. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
pen-driver (pen’dri’vér), η. A clerk or writer. 
[Jocular. ] 
She . . . looked round on the circle of fresh-faced pen- 
drivers for explanation. The Century, XX XVII. 580. 
pendro(pen’dr6),. A certain disease in sheep. 
pendular (pen’di-lir), a. [< pendulum + -αγδ.] 
Of or relating {ο α pendulum: as, pendular vi- 
bration. 
pendulate (pen’di-lat), v. i.; pret. and pp. pen- 
dulated, ppr. pendulating. [< i. pendulus, hang- 
ing (see pendulous), + -ate2.] To hang or swing 
freely; swing; dangle; vibrate as a pendulum. 


The ill-starred scoundrel [on the gallows] pendulates be- 
tween Heaven and Earth, a thing rejected of both. 
Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xvi. 
pendulatoryt, a. [< pendulate + -ory.] Hang- 
ing; pendulous. 

Ihave seen above five hundred hanged, but I never saw 
any have a better countenance in his dangling and pendt- 
latory {read pendulatory] swagging. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 42. (Davies.) 

pendule} (pen’dul),». [<F. pendule = Sp. pén- 

dulo = Pg. pendulo = It. pendulo, pendolo = D. 

pendule = G. pendel = Sw. pendel, pendyl = Dan. 

pendel, < NL. pendulum, a pendulum: see pen- 
dulum, Cf. pendlel.] 1. A pendulum. 

By a familiar instance, the hammer is raised by a wheel, 
that wheel by a consequence of other wheels; those are 
moved by a spring, pendule, or poise. 

Evelyn, True Religion, L 12. 
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2. Astandard clock, especially one forming an 
ornamental object, as part of a chimney-set. 


There are also divers curious clocks, watches, and pen- 
dules of exquisite work. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 2, 1680. 


pendulent (pen’dii-lent), a. [Prop. *pendulant; 


€ pendule + -ent (for -ant).] Pendulous; hang- 
ing. 

Wayward old willow-trees, which . . . shed, from myri- 
ads of pendulent gold catkins, when the west wind shook 
them, a fragrance . . . keenly and refreshingly sweet. 

H. W. Preston, Year in Eden, vii. 

pendulet (pen’di-let),n. [< F. pendulet, < pen- 

dule, a pendule: see pendule.] In jewelry, same 
as pendant. 

penduline (pen’di-lin), a. andn. [< NL. Pen- 
dulinus, q. ν.] I, a. 1. Building a pendulous 
or pensile nest: as, the penduline titmouse, 
Zigithalus pendulinus.—2. Pendulous or pen- 
sile, as a bird’s nest. 

The penduline form of the nest. 

C. Swainson, Brit. Birds (1885), p. 31. 

ΤΙ. ». A titmouse of the genus Agithalus 
(or Pendulinus). 

Pendulinus (pen-di-li’nus), ». [NL., dim. of 
L. pendulus, hanging: see pendulous.) In or- 
nith.: (a) An extensive genus of American ori- 
oles or hangnests of the family Jcteridz: so 
named by Vieillot in 1816 from their pensile or 
pendulous nests. Thetypeis P.rusigaster. The birds 
are, however, usually included in the larger genus Jcterus. 
Also called Xanthornus and Bananivorus. (0) A genus 
of titmice of the family Paridz: synonymous 
with Agithalus. Brehm, 1828. 

pendulosity (pen-dii-los’i-ti),n. [< pendulous + 
-i-ty.] The state of being pendulous; suspen- 
sion. 

Suetonius delivereth of Germanicus that he had slender 
legs, but increased them by riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having 
no support or suppendaneous stability. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 13. 

pendulous (pen’di-lus), a. [<L. pendulus, hang- 

ing, hanging down, pendent, ς pendere, hang, 

be suspended: see pendent. Cf. pendulum.) 1. 

Hanging loosely or swinging freely from a fixed 

point above; hanging; swinging; loosely pen- 
dent: as, pendulous ears. 

I see him yonder with his pipe pendulous in his hand, 


and the ashes falling out of it. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 24. 


So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 
Poe, The Doomed City. 


The elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches al- 
most to the ground. Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 1. 
2. In zoél., specifically applied—(a) To the 
pensile nests of birds, which hang 
like a purse or pouch from the 
support. (0) To the penis, clito- 
ris, or scrotum when loosely hang- 
ing from the perineum or abido- 
men, as in various monkeys, mar- 
supials, ete.—3. In bot., same as 
pendent, more especially when 
the flexure is from weakness of 
the support.— 4}. In suspense; 
wavering; doubting; undecided. 

Whosoever was found pendulous and 
brangling in his Religion was brought by 
a Sergeant, called lI’amiliar, before the 


said Council of Inquisition. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 42. 


He [man] must be nothing, believe no- 
thing, be of no opinion, but live under 
an indifference, to all truths and false- 
hoods, in a pendulous state of mind. 

Ep. Atterbury, Sermons, 11. x. 


Pendulous or inverted oscillating 
engine. See engine.—Pendulous pal- 

i, in entom., palpi which are unusually 
ong and hang below the mouth. 


pendulously (pen’di-lus-li), adv. 
lous manner; waveringly. 
pendulousness (pen’di-lus-nes), . The state 
of being pendulous, or hanging and swinging. 
pendulum (pen‘di-lum),”. [NL.,a pendulum, 
neut. of L. pendulus, hanging, hanging down: 
see pendulous. Cf. pendule, 
pendlel.] 1. Anything that 
angs down from a point of 
attachment and is free to 
swing.— 2. In mech., a body 
so suspended from a fixed 
point as to move to and fro 
by the alternate action of 
gravity and its acquired 
energy of motion. The time 
occupied by a single oscillation 
or swing is counted from. the time of the descent of the 


pendulum from the highest point on one side till it at- 
tains the highest point on the opposite side. This time is 





Pendulous Nest 
of Crested Ca- 
cique (Cactcus εἷ- 
221.95). 


In a pendu- 





Pendulum. 


pendulum 


called the period of oscillation of the pendulum. A simple 
pendulum in the mechanical sense is a material particle 
suspended by a weightless rod and moving without fric- 
tion. Asingle weight attached by a string, etc., approxi- 
mates to an ideal simple pendulum. The period of oscil- 
lation of a simple pendulum in vacuo is 


raf Gt wart. 6) 


where mr = 3.14159+, g is the acceleration of gravity, / is the 
length of the pendulum, and A is the total arc of oscillation. 
The quantity in parentheses is not affected by the radical 
sign. It will be seen that, unless the arc is very large, the 
period isalmostindependentofits magnitude. A compound 
pendulum is any pendulum not simple. The same formula 
for the period applies, { being the square of the radius of 
gyration divided by the distance of the center of gravity 
from the axis of rotation. The common clock-pendulum 
usually consists of arod of metal or wood, suspended so as 
to move freely about the point of suspension, and having 
a flat circular piece of brass or other heavy material, called 
a bob, attached to its lower end. The metal rod, however, 
is subject to variations in length in consequence of changes 
of temperature, and, as the accuracy of the pendulum con- 
sidered as a regulating power depends upon its always 
maintaining the same length, various combinations of 
two different metals, as brass and steel, under the name 
of compensation pendulums, have been adopted in order to 
counteract the effects of changes of temperature. These 
take particular names, according to their forms and ma- 
terials, as the gridiron pendulum, the mercurial pendu- 
lum, the lever pendulum, etc. The yridiron pendulum is 
composed of parallel rods of brass 
and steel, arranged in one plane, 
and so connected together that the 
different degrees of expansion of the 
different metals compensate each 
other and maintain the compound 
rod of fixedlength. The mercurial 
pendulum, devised by Graham, con- 
sists of one rod with a vessel con- 
taining mercury at the lower end, 
so adjusted in quantity that, what- 
ever alterations take place in the 
length of the pendulum, the center 
of oscillation remains the same, the 
mercury ascending when therod de- 
scends, and vice versa. Another 
form of compensation or compen- 
sating pendulum employs a curved 
bar composed of iron and brass 
brazed together, which is attached 
to the rod in a horizontal position, 
the brass downward. The unequal 
expansion of the metals under arise 
of temperature tends to lift the cen- 
ter of gravity of the bob, and thus 
to compensate for the simultaneous increase in length of 
the rod. The pendulum is of great importance as the reg- 
ulating power of clocks. Our clocks are nothing more than 
pendulums with wheel-work attached to register the num- 
ber of vibrations, and with a weight or spring having force 
enough to counteract retarding effects of friction and the 
resistance of theair. <A reversible pendulum is a pendulum 
so arranged that it may be suspended from either of two 
axes on its length at unequal distances from its center of 
gravity, and so placed that in the two positions each be- 
comes axis of suspension and axis of oscillation, so that 
the time of vibration shall be the same in both positions. 
Bessel’s reversible pendulum is symmetrical in external 
figure with respect to the plane equidistant from the two 
axes. Such a pendulum eliminates the effect of the atmo- 
sphere. A pendulum which makes exactly one oscillation 
per second is called a seconds pendulum (also written sec- 
onds’ pendulum and second’s pendulum). The length of a 
pendulum is the length of the simple pendulum having the 
same period —that is, the distance between the point of 
suspension and the center of oscillation (see center!). In 
the latitude of New York, and at the level of the sea, the 
length of the seconds pendulum is 39.1 inches nearly. As 
the force of gravity diminishes toward the equator and in- 
creases toward the poles, the seconds pendulum is shorter 
in lower latitudes and longer in higher. Besides its use 
as a regulator in clocks, the pendulum is applied to deter- 
mine the relative and absolute acceleration of gravity at 
different places, and in this way the figure of the earth. 

3. A chandelier or lamp pendent from a eeil- 
ing.—4. A guard-ring of a wateh and its at- 
tachment, by which the watch is attached to 


a chain.— Axis of oscillation of a pendulum. See 
axis1.— Ballistic pendulum, See ballistic.—Conical 
pendulum, a pendulum not restricted to move in one 
plane, the center of gravity being only restricted to the 
surface of asphere.— Cycloidal pendulum, a pendulum 
so constructed as to vibrate in the arc of a cycloid instead 
of a circular are, like the common pendulum. The vibra- 
tions of such a pendulum are perfectly isochronous.— 
Electric penculum,. (a) See electric. (0) A pendulum 
that at some point of its path closes a circuit, this in turn 
either reporting the beats of the pendulum at distant sta- 
tions for time-comparisons, or directly controlling a num- 
ber of clocks. See electric clock, under clock2.—Foucault’s 
pendulum, a conical pendulum with a very long wire 
and a heavy bob, designed to exhibit the revolution of the 
earth. ' At the north pole, the plane of oscillation, really 
remaining fixed, would appear to rotate about the vertical 
once in twenty-four hours. At the equator there would 
be no such effect; and at other latitudes there should 
be a slower rotation. See composition of rotations, under 
rotation.— Gyroscopic, hydrometric, etc., pendulum. 
See the adjectives.—Invariable pendulum, a pendu- 
lum intended to be carried from station to station, and 
to be oscillated at each so as to determine the relative 
acceleration of gravity at those points. This method 
assumes that the pendulum is not bent nor its knife- 
edges altered in position or sharpness in the course of 
transportation. Hence it is called invariable, not as be- 
ing incapable of change, but as being secured against 
change for a limited time.—Long and short pendulum, 
a pendulum for determining the absolute force of gravity, 
consisting of a bob suspended bya wire the length of which 





Mercurial 
Pendulum. 


Gridiron 
Pendulum. 


pendulum 


can be varied by a measured amount.— Pendulum ferry- 
boat, a ferry-boat that is swung from bank to bank ofa riv- 
er by the force of the current, requiring but little labor to 
guide or propel it. Boats on this principle are made fast to 
an anchor or to moorings placed up-stream in the middle of 
the river.— Pendulum governor, in mech., a governor 
consisting of tworevolving pendulums, of equal lengthand 
weight, attached to a spindle, the spindle and the pendu- 
lums having a common axis of rotation, and the spindle be- 
ing driven by the motion of the engine or machine tobe con- 
trolled. The angular velocity of revolution of the pen- 
dulums bears a constant ratio to the velocity of the prime 
mover. The pendulum-rods or -arms are thus made to 
take and hold a definite angle with the axis of their revolu- 
tion, so long as the speed of the prime mover remains con- 
stant. Increase of speed in the latter increases this angle, 
and decrease of speed diminishes it. The pendulum-arms 
are connected by links toa collar that slides on the spindle, 
and the motion of this collar is made to regulate a valve 
supplying steam or gas to an engine, a belt-shift that 
moves a belt on cone-pulleys, or mechanism controlling the 
partial opening or closing of a gate supplying water toa 
wheel, etc. Thesupply of power is thus varied according 
to requirements, and the variation in velocity is confined 
to narrow limits. See governor, 6.—Pendulum press, 
8 punching-press in which the punch is driven into the 
die by a swinging pendulous lever usually having a ball 
or weight at the lower end, and actuated by the foot of 
the operator, while with his hands he holds the piece to 
be punched.—_Pendulum pump. (α) A direct-acting 
donkey-pump in which the fly-wheel oscillates in a verti- 
cal plane. (6) A pump in which the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the piston is controlled by a pendulum. (c) A 
pump the handle of which swings on either side of its 
center of suspension. HE. H. Knight.—Simple pendu- 
lum, (a) See def. 2, above. (0) A pendulum consisting 
of a spherical bob suspended from a cord or wire. 
pendulum-hausse (pen’du-lum-hous), 7. 
hausse, 1. 
pendulum-level (pen’di-lum-lev’el), n. Same 
as plumb-level. 
pendulum-spindle (pen’di-lum-spin“dl), . 
The rotating shaft or spindle to which a re- 
volving pendulum is attached, and which im- 
parts motion to the pendulum. 
pendulum-wire (pen’di-lum-wir), ». A kind 
of flat steel wire or ribbon used for the suspen- 
sion of clock-pendulums. 
penel}, x. A Middle English form of pen?. 
ene’, 7. andv. See peen. 
eneian (pé-né’yan), a. [< L. Peneius, ς Gr. 
Πηνήϊος, pertaining to the river Ῥοπθίς,ς Πηνειός 
(> L. Penéus), a river of Thessaly, also the god 
of that river; also, a river of Elis.] Of or per- 
taining to the river Peneiis, which runs through 
the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, celebrated for 
its picturesque beauty. 
Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 
The long divine Peneian pass. 
Tennyson, To E. L., on his Travels in Greece, 


Penelope (pé-nel’6-pé),». [NL.,<L. Penelope, 
Penelopa, LL. —_ 
also Penelopéa, 
ς Gr. Πηνελόπη, 
Πηνελόπεια, ἃ 
woman’s name, 
esp. the wife 
of Odysseus 
(Ulysses).] The 
typical genus 
of Penelopine, 
founded by 
B. Merrem in 
1786, contain- 
ing a number 
of South and 
Central Ameri- 
can species of 
birds, such as 
es .. call- Guan (Penelope marail). 

Penelopidz (pen-e-lop’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., « 
Penelope + -idz.] <A family of gallinaceous 
birds, synonymous with Cracide. C. L. Bona- 
parte, 1831. 

Penelopine (pé-nel-d-pi’né), π. pl. [NL., < 
Penelope + -ine.] <A subfamily of Cracidea, 
founded by G. R. Gray in 1840, typified by the 
genus Penelope, and containing six other genera, 
Penelopina, Stegnolzma, Pipile, Aburria, Chame- 
petes, and Ortalis (or Ortalida). The guans, as 
these birds are collectively called, number about 40 spe- 
cies, ranging from Texas through the greater part of South 
America. They are from 16 to 26 inches long, of graceful 
form, with long tail and varied plumage; they have bare 
skin on the head or throat, and in some cases a crest. 


They inhabit woodland, and are to some extent arboricole. 
See cuts under Aburria, guan, Penelope, and Pipile. 


penelopine (pé-nel’o-pin), a. [< NL. Penelo- 
pine.| Pertaining to the Peneloping, or having 
their characters. 

Penelopize (pé6-nel’6-piz), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
Penelopized, ppr. Penelopizing. [< Penelope (see 
def.) + -ize.] - To act like Penelope, the wife 
of Ulysses, when she was pressed by the suit- 


See 






ον penetrancy (pen’é-tran-si), n. 
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ors; pull work to pieces in order to do it over 
again, for the purpose of gaining time. 

However, there is nothing for it but to penelopize, pull 
to pieces, and stitch away again. 


* Motley, in O. W. Holmes’s Motley, x. 
peneplain (pene Plan) n. [< L. pene, almost, 
+ planum, E. plain.] In geol., asurface reduced 


by erosion nearly to the condition of a plain. 

penes, ΑΛ. Plural of penis. 

penestone, Λ. Same as penistone. 

penetrability (pen’é-tra-bil’i-ti), η. [=F . péné- 
trabilité = Sp. penetrabilidad = Pg. penetrabili- 
dade = It. penetrabilita,< L. as if *penetrabili- 
ta(t-)s, < penetrabilis, penetrable: see penetra- 
ble.| Susceptibility of being penetrated; capa- 
bility of occupying a place occupied at the same 
time by something else. 

All the facts which seem to prove penetrability only 
prove that the particles are mobile and separable, not that 
the particles themselves are penetrable. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, ΤΙ. iv. § 46. 
penetrable (pen’é-tra-bl), a. [= F. pénétrable 
= Sp. penetrable = Pg. penetravel = It. penetra- 
bile, < L. penetrabilis, that ean be pierced, < 
penetrare, pierce, penetrate: see penetrate.] 1. 
Capable of being penetrated, entered, or pierced 
by another body. 
Let him try (for that’s allowed) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 
2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impres- 
sion. 
I am not made of stones, 


But penetrable to your kind entreats, 
Shak., Rich. Τ11., iii. 7. 225. 


A spirit no longer penetrable to suffering. 
Noctes Ambrosianx, April, 1832. 
3+. Penetrating. [Rare.] 


His Graces sight was so quicke and penetrable that he 
saw him, yea, and saw through him, both within and 
without. Hall, Hen. ΥΤΠ., an, 11. 

penetrableness (pen’é-tra-bl-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being penetrable; penetrability. 

penetrably (pen’é-tra-bli), adv. So as to be 
penetrable. | 

penetrailt (pen’é-tral), n. [= Sp. Pg. penetral 
= It. penetrale,< L. penetralia, the inner or se- 
eret part, the interior of anything: see pene- 
tralia.] The interior parts. See penetralia. 

Passing through the penetrailes of the stomach. 

Palmendos (1589). (Nares.) 

penetralia (pen-é6-tra’li-ii), n. pl. [ς L. pene- 
tralia, pl., the interior, an inner room, a sanc- 
tuary, etc., also rarely in sing. penetrale, pene- 
tral, neut. of penetralis, penetrating, internal: 
see penetrail.| 1. The interior parts of any- 


thing; specifically, the inner parts of a build-. 


ing, asa temple or palace; hence, a sanctuary, 
especially the sanctuary of the Penates.—2. 
Hidden things; secrets. 

The present work will be hailed as a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of these hitherto mysterious penetralia 
of Mohammedan superstition. 

B. Taylor, Pref. to Burton’s El-Medinah. 
penetrance (pen’é-trans), π. [« penetran(t) + 
-06.] Same as penetrancy. Dr. H. More, Psy- 
chozoia, ii. 12. 
[As penetrance 
(see -cy).] The property of being penetrant; 
the power of entering or piercing; penetrating 
power; acuteness; sharpness. 
What sagacity of wit, what variety of learning, what 
penetrancy of judgment? 
Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, Supposition 5, § 4. 


The subtilty, activity, and penetrancy of its effluvia no 
obstacle can stop or repel, but they will make their way 
through all bodies. Ray, Works of Creation. 

penetrant (pen’e-trant),a.andn. [=F. péné- 
trant = Sp. Pg. It. penetrante, «Τι. penetran(t-)s, 
ppr. of penetrare, pierce, penetrate: see pene- 
ἰγαίο.] 1. a. Having the power to penetrate 
or pierce; making way inward; subtle; pene- 
trating: literally or figuratively. 

The Food . . . mingled with some dissolyent Juices 
.. « [is] evacuated into the Intestines, where. . . itis fur- 
ther subtiliz’d, and render’d so fluid and penetrant that 
the thinner and finer Part of it easily finds its Way in at 
the streight Orifices of the lacteous Veins. 

Ray, Works of Creation, p. 27. 
The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 
Saw this with pain. Keats, Lamia, ii. 
ΤΙ. ». An acute and penetrating person. 
[Rare. ] 

Our penetrants have fancied all the riddles of the Pub- 
lic, which in the reign of King Charles II. were many, 
came N. N. E. Roger North, Examen, p. 121. (Davies.) 

penetrate (pen’é-trat), v.; pret. and pp. pene- 
trated, ppr. penetrating. [ς L. penetratus, pp. 


of penetrare (> It. penetrare = Pg. Sp. Pr. pene- 
trar = I’. pénétrer), put, set, or place within, en- 








penetratingly (pen’é-tra-ting-li), adv. 


penetration (pen-é-tra’shon), n. 


penetration 


ter, pierce, penetrate, < penes, within, with (cf. 

penttus, within), + -trare (as in intrare, go in, 

enter, « intra, within), < γ/ tra, cross over, pass, 

as in trans, across, ete. (see trans-), Skt. γ΄ tar, 

eross.] I, trans. 1, To pierce into or through; 

enter and make way into the inner or interior 
arts of: as, the rays of light penetrated the thick 
arkness of the cave. | 


Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral rolled, 
This long-roofed vista penetrate. 
Wordsworth, Desultory Stanzas. 
He came near success, some of his troops penetrating the 
National lines at least once. 
U.S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 417. 


2. To enter and affect deeply; influence; im- 
press; hence, to enter and become part of; per- 
meate: as, to be penetrated with a sense of grat- 


itude. 
That little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 20. 
The fair forms of Nature were never penetrated with so 
perfect a spirit of beauty. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 165. 
The schools of China have always been penetrated with 
the religion of China, such as it is, 
4. A. Hodge, New Princeton Rev., III. 33. 


3. To arrive at the inner contents or the mean- 
ing of; see through; discern; discover: as, to 
penetrate a mystery ; to penetrate a design. 


Nature hath her unities, which not every critic can pen- 
etrate. Lamb, My Relations. 


=Syn. 1. Penetrate, Pierce, Perforate, Bore through, Trans- 
ix. Penetrate may mean no more than to make entrance 
into, and that slowly or with some difficulty or it may have 
the meaning of γω Pierce means to penetrate deeply 
and quickly, and therefore presumably, although not ne- 
cessarily, with some sharp instrument. (See Heb. iv. 12.) 
Perforate and bore through mean to make a hole through, 
the former generally expressing the making of a smaller 
hole, the latter expressing sustained labor or slowness: as, 
the book-worm perforates leather binding; the carpenter 
bores through a beam; a bullet perforates or pierces the 
body. To transjiz is to pierce through, the instrument re- 
maining in that which is transfixed : as, to transjix a bird 
with an arrow; to transjix a butterfly with a pin. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To enter by piercing; pass, as 
a piercing instrument; enter and make way; 
reach by piercing: literally or figuratively: 
usually followed by to or into. 


The contemplations of man do either penetrate unto 
God or are circumferred to nature. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 147. 
But soon the light . . . descends on the plain, and pen- 
etrates to the deepest valley. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


penetrating (pen’6-tra-ting), p.a. [Ppr. of pen- 
etrate, v.| 1. Having the power of passing 


into or through (something); sharp; subtile: 
as, a penetrating odor.— 2. Acute; discerning; 
quick to discover or recognize: as, a penetrat- 
ing τη]. 
Men of the largest sense, of the most penetrating insight. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 495. 
In a 
penetrating or piercing manner; with quick 
discernment; acutely. Wright. 
tration = Pr. penetratio = Sp. penetracién = Pg. 
penetragdo = It. penetrazione, ς LL. penetra- 
tio(n-), a penetrating or piercing, ¢ L. pene- 
trare, penetrate, pierce: see penetrate.] 1. The 
act of penetrating or piercing.—2. Power of 
penetrating; specifically, in gun., the depth a 
projectile will pass into any material against 
which it is fired. The penetration into earth or sand 


is generally expressed in feet; into armor or metal plat- 
ing,ininches. The English ‘‘thick-plate formula,” now 


a 1 
much used by artillerists, is ¢ = jee σος 
the penetration in inches, and E = the energy in foot-tons 
per inch of circumference of shot. Tor 
3. Mental acuteness; discernment; insight: as, 
a man of extraordinary penetration. 

To a profound philosopher like myself, who am apt to 
see clear through a subject, where the penetration of ordi- 
nary people extends but half way, there is no fact more 
simple and manifest than that the death of a great man is 
a matter of very little importance. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 265. 
4. In optics: (a) Of a microscope objective, its 
power of giving fairly distinct vision for points 
both inside and outside of its exact focus. (0) 
Of a telescope, its space-penetrating power, as 
Herschel called it—i. e. the number of times 
by which the distance of an observed star 
might be increased while still appearing of the 
same brightness in the telescope as it does to 
the naked eye. It is proportional to the square root 
of the illuminating power, and for an achromatic tele- 
scope is approximately equal to four times its aperture 
in inches.— Penetration-twin, See twin. =Syn. 3. Dis- 
crimination, etc. (see discernment), sagaciousness, shrewd- 
ness, sharpness. 


in which t = 





penetrative 


penetrative (pen’é-tra-tiv), a. [< OF. penetra- 
tif, F. pénétratif = Pr. penetratiu = Sp. Pg. It. 
penetrativo, < ML. penetrativus, ς L. penetrare, 
pp. penetratus, penetrate: see penetrate.] 1. 
enetrating; piercing; keen; subtle; perme- 
ating. 
The rayne water, after the opinion of most men, if it be 


receyued pure and cleane, itis most subtyl and penetratiue 
of any other waters. Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 


His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 75. 


Air... doth. . . require the more exquisite caution, 
that it be not too gross nor too penetrative. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquize, p. 7. 
2. Acute; discerning; sagacious. 
Penetrative wisdom. Swift, Miscellanies. 
Thevolume . . . revealstoa penetrative eye many traits 
of the genius that has since blazed out so finely. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 386. 
penetratively(pen’6-tra-tiv-li),adv. Ina pene- 
trative manner; with penetration. 
penetrativeness (pen’é-tra-tiv-nes), n. 
trating quality or power. 
Peneiis, 1. See Penzus. 
pen-feather! (pen’ferH’ér),”. [< pen? + fea- 
ther.| Alarge feather; a quill-feather; a pen. 
The great feather of a bird, called a pen-feather, penna. 
Withals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 17. (Nares.) 
pen-feather?t, η. [< penl + feather.] An er- 
roneous form of pin-feather. 
pen-featheredt, a. An erroneous form of pin- 
Jeathered, 
Your intellect is pen-feathered, too weak-wing’d to soar 
£0 high. Gentleman Instructed, p. 470. (Davies.) 
My Children then were just pen-feather'd ; 
Some little Corn for them I gather’d. 
Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
penfish (pen’fish), ». [< pen? + jfishl.] A spa- 
roid fish of the genus Calamus: so called because 
the second interhemal spine is pen-shaped. The 


Pene- 





Penfish (Calamus penna). 


species are mostly inhabitants of the Caribbean sea. C. 
penna is the best-known species, called in Spanish pez de 


pluma. 

penfold (pen’fold), x. [< penl + fold2.] Same 
as pinfold. 

penful (pen’fal), π. [< pen? + -ful.] 1. As 
much as a pen will hold.—2. As much as one 
can write with one dip of ink. 

I came to town yesterday, and, as usual, found that one 
hears much more news in the country than in London. I 
have not picked up οἱ ee Sa since I wrote to my lord. 

Walpole, To Lady Ossory, June 27, 1771. 
pen-gossip (pen’gos’ip), υ.{. To gossip by cor- 
respondence. 

If I were not rather disposed at this time to pen-gossip 


with your worship. 
Southey, To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Jan. 6, 1818. 


penguin! (pen’gwin),. [Formerly also pinguin, 
pengwin (cf. F. pingoin, pingouin = D. pinguin = 
G. pinguin = Sw. Dan. pingvin, a penguin, = 
Russ. pingvini, an auk, ς E.): origin uncertain. 
According to one view < W. pen gwen, ‘white 
head,’ the name being given to the auk in ref. 
to the large white spot before the eye, and sub- 
sequently transferred to a penguin. Accord- 
ing to another view, penguin or pinguin is a cor- 
ruption (in some manner left unexplained) of 
E. dial. penwing or pinwing, the pinion or outer 
joint of the wing of a fowl (ς pen2, quill, + 
wing): this name being supposed to have been 
given orig. to the great auk (in allusion to its 
rudimentary wings) and afterward transferred 
to the penguins.] 1}, The great auk, Alca im- 
pennis: the original sense.—2, Any species of 
the family Spheniscide or Aptenodytide. (See 


Spheniscide for technical characters.) Penguins 
are remarkably distinguished from all other birds by the 
reduction of the wings to mere flippers, covered with scaly 
feathers(see Impennes, Squamipennes), used for swimming 
under water, but unfit for flight. The feathers of the up- 
per parts have also broad flattened shafts and slight webs, 
being thus like scales; the feet are webbed and four-toed, 


though the hind toe is very short; the tail is short and 
stiff; the general form is stout and ungainly. On land the 
birds stand nearly erect and waddle clumsily, but they 
are agile and graceful in the water. They feed on fish and 
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other animal food, and congregate on shore to breed in 
penguineries of great extent. Penguins are confined to the 
southern hemisphere, especially about Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and islands in high southern latitudes, 
coming nearest the equator on the west coast of South 
America, as in the case of Humboldt’s penguin of Peru. 
There are more than a dozen species, referable to three 














Emperor Penguin (4 ptenodytes forstert). 


leading types. Those of the genus Aptenodytes are the 
largest, standing about three feet high, and have a slender 
pill. The name Patagonian penguin, applied to these, cov- 
ers two species or varieties—a larger, the emperor pen- 
guin, A. forstert or timperator, and a smaller, A. pennanti or 
rex, (See emperor.) Jackass-penguins, so called from bray- 
ing, are medium-sized or rather small, with stout bill, as 
Spheniscus demersus of South Africa and S. magellanicus 
of Patagonia. (See cut at Spheniscus.) None of the fore- 
going are crested ; but the members of the genus Eudyptes 
(or Catarractes), as E. chrysocome or chrysolophus, known 
as rock-hoppers and macaronis, have curly yellow plumes 
on each side of the head. (See cut at Hudyptes.) Other 
medium-sized penguins are Pygascelis teniata, P. antarc- 
tica, P. antipoda, and Dasyrhamphus adelig. The small- 
est penguin, about a foot long, is Hudyptila minor of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand shores. The largest, which was 
taller than a man usually is, is a fossil species named 
Palzxeudyptes antarcticus, from the New Zealand Tertiary. 


— Papuan penguin, a misnomer of Pygoscelis teniata, a 
penguin of the Falklands and some other islands, but not 
of Papua. 


penguin? (pen’gwin), ». [Also pinguin (NL. 
Pinguin); origin obseure.] The wild pineap- 
ple, Bromelia Pinguin. Its ovoid succulent berry 
yields a cooling juice much used in fevers. 

penguin-duck (pen’gwin-duk), n. See duck?. 

penguinery (pen’gwin-ér-i), πι. pl. penguineries 
(-riz). [< penguinl + -ery.] A breeding-place 
of penguins. 

penguin-rookery (pen’gwin-rik’ér-i),n. Same 
as penguinery. 

pen-gun (pen’zun), η. A popgun formed from 
the barrel of a quill; also, generally, a popgun. 
[Seotch. ] 

The mankin feels that he is a born Man, that his voca- 

tion is to work. The choicest present you can make him 


is a Tool, be it knife or pen-gun, for construction or for 
destruction. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 2. 


penholder (pen’hdl’dér), π. [< pen? + holder.] 
A holder for pens or pen-points. It consists 
of a handle or stock, with a device for retain- 
ing the pen, usually a socket of metal. 
penhouset (pen’hous), ». [Appar. a var. of 
penthouse, simulating pen! + house.] A pent- 
house; an outbuilding; a shed. Jmp. Dict. 
penial (pé’ni-al), a. [< peni-s + -al.] Of or 
perierning to the penis: as, a penial muscle.— 
enial sheath, the prepuce or foreskin of man and the 


corresponding structure in other animals.— Penial ure- 
thra, See urethra. 


peniblet, a. [ME. penible, penyble, peyneble, « 
OF. penible, F. pénible, « τς pena, punishment, 
penalty, pain: see painl, penal.] 1. Painful. 
Lydgate. 
With many woundys ful terryble, 
And rebukys ful penyble. 
MS. Cott. Vitell. C. xiii., f. 98. (Halliwell.) 


2. Painstaking; careful. 


The body is ay so redy and penyble 
To wake that a! stomak is destroyed. 
haucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 138. 


That wyl serve the to pay, 
Peyneble all that he may. 
MS. Hagl. 1701, f. 39. (Halliweil.) 


penicil (pen’i-sil), . [< L. penicillus, a painters’ 
brush or pencil, a tent for wounds: see pencill. ] 
1. In entom., a brush of hairs; a little bundle 
of divergent hairs, as those on many caterpil- 


lars.— 2. A tent or pledget for wounds or ul- peninsularity (pé-nin-si-lar’i-ti), n. 


cers. 

Penicillata (pen’i-si-la’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of L. penicillatus, penicillate: see penicillate. | 
In entom., in Latreille’s system, a group of 


peninsularity 


chilognath myriapods, corresponding to the 
Polyxenide of Westwood: so called from hav- 
ing the body terminated by pencils of small 
seales. 

penicillate (pen’i-sil-at), a. [« NL. penicilla- 
tus, ς L. penicillus, a pencil: see pencil1.] 1. 
Forming or formed into a little tuft or brush, 
especially at the end or tip: as, a penicillate 
tail; the penicillate or brushy tongue of a lory. 
— 2. Provided with a penicillium.—3. Streaky; 
scratchy; penciled.—4. In entom., specifically, 
provided with penicils—5. In bot., peneil- 
shaped; consisting of a bundle of hairs resem- 
bling those of a hair pencil. Sometimes erro- 
neously used for feather-shaped or feathery.— 
Crested-penicillate, penciled in the form of a crest or 
comb with a unifarious tuft of hairs, as the end of the 
tail of some rodents.— Penicillate maxilla, in entom., 


ee in which the internal lobe is covered with short 
airs. 


penicillated (pen’i-sil-a-ted), a. 
+ -ed?.] Same as penicillate. 
penicillately (pen’i-sil-at-li), adv. In a peni- 
cillate manner; asa hair pencil; in bundles of 

short, compact, or close fibers. 


Much elongate, and penicillately exserted from the open 
common sheath. 1. 6. Wood, Fresh-Water Algee, p. 22. 


penicilliform (pen-i-sil’i-form), a. [< L. peni- 
cillus, @ painters’ pencil, + forma, form.] 
Formed into a penicillium or pencil; penicil- 
late in shape; resembling a hair pencil. 
Penicillium (pen-i-sil’i-um), ». [NL. (Link), 
so called in allusion to the form of the filaments, 
ς L. penicillus, a pencil: see pencill.] 1. A 
genus of saprophytic fungi of the class Asco- 
mycetes, the well-known blue-molds, that are 
abundant on decaying bread and numerous 
other decaying substances. The mycelium sends 
up numerous delicate branches which are septate and 
terminated by short erect branches bearing chains of 
conidia, or in rare instances spores are produced in asci. 


P. crustaceum (P. glaucum of authors) is the most com- 
mon species. See blue-mold, mold2, and fermentation. 


2. [l. ο.] In zool., same as pencil, 7. 
penile} (pé’nil), a. [< penis + -ile.] Same as 
penial. 
penile?},». [< OF. *penile, *penisle, < L. peenin- 
sula, a peninsula: see peninsula, and cf. isle}, 
ilel,] A peninsula. 

Hee [Edward III.] came to anchor in the hauen of Hogy 
Saint Vast, in Constantine, a great cape of land or penile 
in Normandy. Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix. 12. (Davies.) 

peninsula (pé-nin’su-li), π. [= F. péninsule = 
Sp. peninsula = Pg. peninsula = It. penisola, 
peninsola, ς L. peninsula, peninsula, a penin- 
sula, lit. almost an island, < pene, pene, almost, 
+ insula, an island: see isle1, insular. Cf. pe- 
nile2, } A piece of land almost surrounded by 
water, and connected with the mainland by a 
neck or isthmus. The Peninsula is often used 
absolutely for Spain and Portugal. Small penin- 
sulas are often connected with the mainland by a reef or 
_ reefs of gravel or sand formed by the waves: before the 


formation of the reef, such a peninsula was an island. 
The Rock of Gibraltar is an example of this kind. 

A convenient harbour for Fisher boats at Kecoughtan, 
that so turneth it selfe into Bayes and Creekes, it makes 
that place very pleasant to inhabit; their cornefields 
being girded therein in a manner as Penisulaes. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 116. 


peninsular (pé-nin’si-liir), α. απᾶ mn. [< penin- 
sula + -αγδ.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
peninsula; in the form of or resembling a pe- 
ninsula.—2, [= Pg. peninsular.] Inhabiting 
a peninsula or the Peninsula: as, the peninsu- 
lar peasantry.— 8. Carried on in a peninsula. 
See the phrases.—Peninsular campaign, in U. S. 
hist., the campaign of April, May, June, and July, 1862, in 
the civil war, in which the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan attempted to capture Richmond by an advance 
up the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the 
James River. The Confederates were commanded by J. E. 
Johnston and later by Lee. The campaign resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Federal army.— Peninsular war 
the military operations carried on in Portugal, Spain, and 
southern France by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
forces (largely under Wellington) against the French, from 
1808 {ο 1514. The French were driven out of the Penin- 
sula. 
ΤΙ. x. 1. Asoldier who fought in the Penin- 
sular war. [Colloq.] 
He speaks of the ruffling captain, who was no doubt “an 
old Peninsular.” Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 196. 


2. An inhabitant of a peninsula. [Rare.] 


Western nations until the sixteenth century scarcely 
knew of her [Corea’s] existence, despite the fact that the 
Arabs traded with the far-off peninsulars, 

The Nation, XLIX. 319. 
[< penin- 
sular + -ity.] 1. The quality, character, or con- 
ditions inherent in a peninsula.— 2. The state 
of inhabiting a peninsula, or of being native of 
a peninsula. Hence—s. Provincialism; per- 


[< penicillate 





— 


peninsularity 


sistence in antiquated or narrowly local meth- 
ods, notions, or prejudices ; narrowness of mind. 
Compare insularism. 

He [Sir Charles Lyell] mixes up in his letters the vol- 
canoes of Olot and the salt-mines of Cardona with much 


amusing chat about the peninsularity of the Spaniards. 
Pop. Sct. Mo., XX. 599. 


peninsulate (pé-nin’st-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
peninsulated, ppr. peninsulating. [< peninsula 
+ -ate2.] To encompass almost completely 
with water; form into a peninsula. 
Erin riseth of sundrie heads, by east of Erinleie, and 
directing his course toward the sunne rising, it peninsu- 
lateth Seleseie towne on the south-west, and Paghan at 


north-west. 
Harrison, Descrip. of Britaine, xii. (Holinshed’s Chron.) 


On that peninsulated rock called La Spilla, hanging 
over yonder deep cavern, he [St. Francis] was accustomed 
to pass a part of the nightin prayer and meditation. 

Eustace, Italy, 111. xi. 


peninvariant,». [< L. pene, pene, almost, + E. 
invariant.| Same as seminvariant. 

penis (pé’nis), 9.1 pl. penes (-néz), as E. penises 
(-ez). [= F. penis = Sp. pene,< L. penis, for orig. 
*pesnis, tail, penis, = Gr. πέος for "πέσος, penis; 
akin to MHG. visel, G. fisel, penis.] The male 
organ of copulation; the intromittent or copu- 
latory organ of the male sex of any animal. The 
penis in the vertebrates is generally, in part at least, ho- 
mologous with the organ so named in man, but not in the 
invertebrates; it is sometimes double, as in certain rep- 
tiles, crabs, etc. In some invertebrates the term is ex- 
tended to organs which deposit spermatozoa without be- 
ing intromittent. Many of the older writers on entomolo- 
gy included under this term all the external male organs 
of generation, dividing them into the phallus, or true in- 
tromittent organ. and the forceps or claspers used in copu- 
lation. The corresponding organ of the female sex in 
mammals is termed the clitoris. See cuts under Dendro- 
cola, Lepadidz, Proteolepas, Alcippe, Balanus, Cestoidea, 
and Squillidz. 


Certain Reptilia possess a pair of eversible copulatory 
organs situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side 
of the cloaca; but it does not appear in what manner 
these penes are morphologically related to those of the 
higher Vertebrata. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 99. 


penistonet (pen’i-ston), . [From the village of 
Penistone in Yorkshire, Eng.] A coarse woolen 


stuff or frieze. It was in use in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Also peniston, pene- 
ston, pennistone, pennystone, and forest whites. 


Accounts arising out of the employment of plaintiff to 
sell “bayes, penestones, and other cloaths,” goods, &c., at 
London for the defendant, &c., &c. 

Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, xi, 91. 


Penistone flags. Sandstone quarried for build- 
ing and paving near Penistone in Yorkshire, 
England. 

Penistone series. The name given in the Coal- 
brookdale coal-field to the lower division of the 
coal-measures, which consists of sandstone and 


shales with coal and ironstone. The Penistone 
ironstone nodules found in the lower coal-measures often 
yield, when split open, impressions of ferns or other or- 
ganic remains. 


The Chance Pennystone is the highest bed of ironstone 
in the series. In former years Coalbrookdale produced 
the best iron in England. 

H. B. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed.), p. 190. 

penitence (pen’i-tens), π. [ς ME. penitence, < 
OF. penitence, F. pénitence = Pr. penitencia, 
penedensa, pentenza = Sp. Pg. penitencia = It. 
penitenzia, penitenza, ς L. penitentia, poeniten- 
tia, ML. also penitentia, repentance, ς peni- 
ten(t-)s, paeniten(t-)s, penitent: see penitent. Cf. 
penance, an older form of the same word.] The 
state of being penitent; sorrow for having com- 
mitted sin or for having offended; repentance; 

contrition. 

By penitence the Eternal’s wrath ’s appeased. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 81. 


And, when frail nature slides into offence, 
The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 53. 
=$yn. Contrition, Compunction, etc. 
penitencer+ (pen’i-ten-sér), 7. {ς ΜΕ. pene- 
tauncer, penitauncer, penytenser; < OF. peniten- 
cier, F. pénitencier = Sp. Pg. penitenciario = It. 
penitenziario, < ML. panitentiarius, a penitent, 
CL. penitentia, penitentia, penitence: see peni- 
tence. Cf. penancer and penitentiary.| A priest 
who heard confession and enjoined penance in 
extraordinary cases. 


The pope and alle hus penetauncers power hem faylleth 
To a-soyle the of thy synnes. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 256. 


I seye nat that if thow be assigned to the penitauncer 
for certein synne, that thow art bounde to shewen hym 
al the remenaunt of thy synnes of whiche thow hast be 
shryven to thy curaat. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


penitenceryt, 7. 


penitency (pen’i-ten-si), 7. 
-cy).) Penitence. 


See repentance. 


See penitentiary. 
[As penitence (see 
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Unless the understanding do first assent, there can fol- 
low in the will towards penitency no inclination at all. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 
penitent Aenean), a andn. [< ME. peni- 
tent, < OF. penitent, F. pénitent = Sp. Pg. It. 
penitente, < L. pzniten(t-)s, peniten(t-)s, ML. 
also peniten(t-)s, penitent, a penitent, ppr. of L. 
penitere, poenitere, ML. also penitere, cause to 
repent, intrans. repent, regret (impers. me 
penitet, Lrepent, [regret, am sorry, etc.), freq. 


of penire, var. punire, punish, < pena, punish- * 


ment, penalty, expiation, pain: see pain! and 

unish. Hence, from L. penitere, also penant 
(a doublet of penitent, n.), penitence, penance, 
penitential, penitentiary, impenitent, repent, re- 
pentance, ete.| I, a. 1. Sorry for sin or for of- 
fense committed; contrite; troubled by a sense 
of guilt and resolved on amendment; repentant. 


Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 
The God of their forefathers. Milton, P. R., iii. 421. 


The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 75. 


οἱ. Doing penance; suffering. 
But we that know what ’tis to fast and pray 


Are penitent for your default to-day. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 52. 


ΤΙ. 4. 1. One who repents, or is sorry for sin, 
transgression, or offending; a contrite or re- 
pentant person. 

11] play the penitent. Shak., A. and Ο., ii. 2. 92. 


Finished, as you expect, a penitent, 
Fully confessed his crime, and made amends. 
Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 319. 


2. LEecles., one who makes confession of sin and 
undergoes, under priestly direction, the eccle- 
siastical discipline prescribed for its absolution. 
In the early church the penitents formed a distinct class, 
which included only those under ecclesiastical censure, 
admitted to do public penance under the direction of the 
church. Only marked lapses were recognized, but these 
were punished with long and severe penalties, sometimes 
lasting many years. The privilege of penance was usually 
granted but once, The peniteuts were classified in four 
grades— mourners, hearers, kneelers, and standers or con- 
sistentes. Owing to the change of circumstances and the 
relaxation of discipline, public confession gradually ceased 
to be required, but private confession of mortal sins has 
been considered necessary in the Roman Catholic Church 
and of divine obligation. The Greek Church still requires 
confession for all grave sins, but its discipline is not so 
strict as that of the Roman Church. See penance. 


The four orders of penitents were . . . the Flentes, whose 
place was in the porch; the Audientes, in the narthex; 
the Consistentes and Substrati, in the lower part of the 
nave. J. M. Neale, Lastern Church, i. 208. 
Penitents, a name distinguishing certain Roman Catho- 
lic orders, as the Order of Penitents of St. Magdalen, a re- 
ligious community established by one Bernard of Mar- 
seilles, about the year 1272, for the reception of reformed 
courtezans ; the Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen, 
founded at Paris with a similar view; the White Penitents, 
the Black Penitents, etc, 

penitential (pen-i-ten’shal), α. απᾶ m [= F. 
pénitentiel = Pr. Sp. Pg. penitencial = It. peni- 
tenziale, ς LL. penitentialis, ML. also peniten- 
tialis, pertaining to penitence; 88 8 noun, a 
confessor, a priest designated to hear the con- 
fession of penitents; < 1. penitentia, repen- 
tance: see penitence.] I, a. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, proceeding from, or expressing penitence 
or contrition of heart: as, penitential sorrow; 
penitential psalms. 

And soften’d pride dropped penitential tears, 
᾿ Crabbe, Works, IT. 58. 


Guilt, that humbly would express 
A peniteniial loneliness. 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, i. 


With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 


2. Eccles., pertaining {ο the administration of 
the sacrament of penance; hence, of the nature 
of penance or punishment. 


He published a certen boke of hys own makyng, called 
a penytentiall summe, commaunding hys clergy to put it 
euerye where in practyce. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 


The tortuous and featureless streets [of Arles], which 
were paved with villainous little sharp stones, making all 
exercise penitential. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 192. 


Penitential discipline, in the Rom. Cath, and the Gr. 
Ch., the administration of spiritual penalties for the main- 
tenance of the purity of the church, or the reformation of 
the offender, or both.— Penitential garment, any gar- 
ment assumed for the purpose of causing physical distress 
or suffering, and thus mortifying the flesh. Compare sack- 
cloth and cilicium.— Penitential priest. Same as peniten- 
tiary, 2 (a) and (b).— Penitential psalms, the 6th, 32d, 
38th, 51st, 102d, 130th, and 143d psalms, so called from their 
penitential character: in Protestant Episcopal churches 
appointed to be read during the services of Ash Wednes- 
day, and in the Roman Catholic Church on occasions of 
special humiliation. 

II, x. 1. In the Rom. Cath. and the Gr. Ch., a 
book or code of canons relating to penance and 


the reconciliation of penitents. 


penitis (pé6-ni’tis), 2. 


penk (pengk), ή. 
pe 


penknife 


This advice was inserted into the Penitential of England 
in the time of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 5. 

The penitential,* ook which only shrift-fathers or priests 

who heard shriits, that is confessions, might read, con- 

tained the penances decreed by the Church for the differ- 

ent kinds of sin. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ILL. ii. 19. 


οἱ. One who has undergone penitential disci- 
pline. S. Butler, Hudibras, Il. i. 819. 
penitentially (pen-i-ten’shal-i), adv. In a peni- 
tential or contrite manner. 
penitentiary (pen-i-ten’sha-ri), a. and n. [Ear- 
ly mod. EK. also, as a noun, penytensary, peniten- 
cery; =F. pénitentiaive = Sp. Pg. penitenciario 
= It. penitenziario, adj. and n. (defs. 1, 2), also 
Sp. Pg. penitenciaria, a prison; ς ML. peniten- 
tiarius, penitentiarius, m., one who does pen- 
ance, one who imposes penance and grants ab- 
solution; penetentiaria, f., the office of a con- 
fessor; prop. adj., ¢ L. penitentia, repentance: 
see penitence. Cf. penitencer, penancer, from 
the same source.] I, a. 1. Relating to pen- 
ance, or to the rules and measures of penance. 
I appeal to any of their own manuals and penitentiary 
books. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 107. 
2. Expressive of contrition or penitence; peni- 
tential: as, a penitentiary letter.—Canon peni- 
fentiary, the canon of a cathedral chapter duly appointed 
to consider reserved and special cases of penance.— Car- 
dinal pepitentlary, a cardinal who presides over the 
tribunal of penitentiaries, and has delegated to him from 
the Pope jurisdiction over special cases of penance. — Pen- 


itentiary priest, a priest vested with power to prescribe 
penances and grant absolution in certain cases. 


The Greek church, about the time of Decius the em- 
peror, set over the penitents a public penitentiary gree. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 109. 


IT, 1.1 pl. penitentiaries (-riz), 1}. A peni- 
ie one who repents of sin or does penance 
or it. , 


So Manasseh in the beginning and middle of his reign 
filled the city with innocent blood, and died a penitentiary. 
Jackson, Christ's Session at God’s Kkight Hand, ii. 42. 


’Twas a French friar’s conceit that courtiers were of all 
men the likeliest to forsake the world and turn peniten- 
tiaries, Hammond, Works, IV. 517. (Trench.) 


2. A confessor; 8, person appointed to deal 
with penitents or penances. In particular—(a) In 
the early Christian Ch., an officer appointed to confer with 
all penitents and to decide on their admission to public 
penance, or,where necessary, to prescribe private penances. 
(0) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., one who prescribes the rules 
and degrees of penance; specifically, an officer vested with 
power from the bishop to absolve in cases which the or- 
dinary parish priest may be incompetent to determine. 

The saide deponent departed and went to the Chauncel- 
ler into the quere, and he commaunded that he should 
take the penytensary vp to the prysoner we hym to make 
hym holy water and holy bread. Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 6. 

When he [Thomas Cranmer] went to Rome the Pope 
made him Penitentiary of England: an important and lu- 
crative office. 1. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii. 
(c) Inthe papal court, an office in which are examined and 
from which are issued secret bulls, dispensations, etc., the 
tribunal in charge being termed the Tribunal of Peniten- 
tiaries. 

3. A book for the guidance of confessors in 
imposing penances, etc., prescribing the rules 
and measures of penance. 

To each one among them was allotted a course of peni- 
tential works and prayer proportionate to his guilt, by the 
proper official, for whose guidance in such matters Theo- 
dore archbishop of Canterbury, and Ecgberht archbishop 
of York, had severally drawn up a hand-book known as 
the penitentiary. Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 62. 


4+. A place for the performance of penance; 
a small building in monastie establishments 


in which a penitent confined himself. The term 
was also applied to that part of a church to which peni- 
tents were admitted during the service. 


5. A prison in which conviets are confined for 
punishment and reformation, and compelled to 
labor; a house of correction; the place in which 
criminals condemned to penal servitude are 
confined, 


penitentiaryship (pen-i-ten’sha-ri-ship), ». [ς 


penitentiary + -ship.| The office of penitentiary 
or confessor. Wood, Athenee Oxon., I. 239. 


penitently (pen’i-tent-li), adv. In a penitent 


manner; with penitence or contrition for sin. 
[NL., « L. penis, penis, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the penis; phallitis. 
See balanitis, posthitis. 

A dialectal form. of pink?. 

e (pen’nif, usually pen‘if), 2.; pl. pen- 
knives (-nivz). [« ME. penneknyfe; < pen? + 
knife.) A small pocket-knife: so called from 
its former use in making and mending quill 


pens. 
She had a penknife in her hand, 
And wounded him so deep. 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 11). 
He presents no mark to the enemy; the foeman may 
with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iii, 2, 286. 





pen-maker 


pen-maker (pen’ma’kér), 1. 
makes or trims quill pens. 


In 1779, however, we have mention of a certain Charles 
Stewart, a pen-maker, a man of no fixed habitation. It 
would seem, therefore, that pen-makers wandered about 
the country selling their wares, turning goose-quills into 
pens, and making anew those that*had been worn out. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 220. 


2. A tool for cutting pens from quills. Itisa 
form of pincers, of which the jaws are respectively con- 
vex and concave, to receive the end of a quill from which 
one half has been cut away. When the tool is closed the 
outline of the pen is shaped by small dies, and the slit is 
cut by a little blade in the middle. 


1. One who 


4375 
notation, the hook or stroke (§¥) that distin- 
guishes an eighth-, sixteenth-, or thirty-second- 
note from a quarter-note.— Distinguishing, home- 
ward-bound, meal, etc., pennant. See the qualifying 


words.—Irish pennant (naut.). Same as Irish pendant 
(which see, under pendant). 


pennart (pen’iir),. Same as penner!, 1. 

pennate (pen’at),a. [<‘L. pennatus, pinnatus, 
furnished with wings, < penna, pinna, a feather, 
a wing: see pen?, pinl. Cf. pinnate.] 1. In 
ornith., winged; feathered: usually in compo- 
sition, as longipennate, brevipennate, etc. Also 


xrarely penned.—2, In bot., same as pinnate. 


penman (pen’man),n.; pl. penmen (-men). [ς pennated (pen’d-ted), a. [«< pennate + -ed?.] 


pen2 + man.| 1. A person considered with ref- 
erence to his skill in the use of the pen; ab- 
solutely, one who writes a good hand; a callig- 
rapher; also, one who protesses or teaches the 


art of penmanship.— 2. An author; a writer. xlike a feather. 


My lord, I am no penman nor no orator. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
penmanship (pen’man-ship), n. [ς penman + 
-ship.| 1. The use of the pen in writing; the 
art of writing.—2. Manner of writing; hand- 
writing: as, accomplished penmanship. 
pen-master (pen’mas’tér), π. A master of the 
pen; askilful writer or scribe. Puller, Worthies, 
11.79. ([Rare.] 
penna (pen’ii), .; pl. penne (-6). [L.: see 
pen2.] 1. Inornith., a feather; a plume; spe- 
cifically, a contour-feather, as distinguished 
from a down-feather or plumule; especially, 
one of the large stiff feathers of the wings or 
tail; one of the remiges or rectrices. See fea- 
ther.—2, Same as pen-case. 
A penna or case of horn worn suspended from the neck 
for holding writing materials. 5. Μ. Mayhew. 
pennaceous (pe-na’shius), a. [< NL.*pennaceus, 
< L. penna, afeather: see pen?.] 1. Inornith., 
having the structure of a penna or contour- 
feather; not plumulaceous.— 2. In entom., re- 
sembling the web of a feather; having fine, 


close, parallel lines springing diagonally from P 


a single line: applied to color-marks and sculp- 
ture. 
pennachet, 7. An obsolete form of panache. 
pennachedt (pe-nasht’),a. [< pennache, penache, 
panache, + -εα». Cf. F. panaché, plumed, <¢ pa- 
nache, a plume: see penache, panache.) Natu- 
rally diversified with various colors, as a flower. 
Carefully protect from violent storms of rain . . . your 
pennached tulips, . . . covering them with matrasses. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, April. 
penne, ”. Plural of Ρέππα. 
pennage (pen’aj), n. [ς F. pennage, plumage, 
< L. penna, a feather: see pen?.] Plumage. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. 32. 
pennal (pen’al), n. [< G. pennal, a pen-ease, 
a freshman, ς ML. pennale, equiv. to pennacu- 
lum, LL. pennarium, a pen-ease, ¢ L. penna, a 
feather, LL. apen: see pen®. Cf. pennerl.] For- 
merly, in German Protestant universities, one 
of the newly arrived students, who were com- 
pelled to submit to the system of pennalism: so 
ealled from the fact that they constantly carried 
about with them their pennales or pen-cases for 
use in lectures. 
pennalism (pen’al-izm),». [< G. pennalismus, 
¢ pennal, a freshman: see pennal.] A system 
of exceptionally tyrannical fagging practised 
by older students upon freshmen, especially in 
German Protestant universities in the seven- 
teenth century, 
pen-name (pen’nam), ». A name assumed by 
an author for the ostensible purpose of con- 
cealing his identity; a nom de plume; a literary 
pseudonym. 
pennant (pen’ant),n. [An extended form of 
pennon, with excrescent ¢ (as in tyrant, peasant, 
ete.), prob. due in part to association with 
pendant, with which in some uses it is confused: 
see pendant, π.] 1. A flag long in the fly as 
compared with its hoist. Especially—(a) A flag 
pice! times as long as it is wide: also called streamer and 
coac. - 


whip, Its proper place is at the mainroyalmast- 
head of a man-of-war when in commission. 


Lincoln, a ship most neatly that was limn’d, 
In all her sails with flags and pennants trim’d. 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. 
Asquire’s mark was a long pennant, similar to the coach- 
whip pennant of modern ships of war. 
Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 11. 
(6) A pointed or swallow-tailed flag having its fly about 
twice its hoist, used especially to denote the rank of the 
commanding or senior officer on board the ship when it 
is hoisted: also called broad pennant. (c) Any flag taken 
at on emblem of superiority, particularly in athletic con- 


2, Naut., ashort piece of rope to which a tackle 


Same as pennate. 
ώς (pe-nat’i-fid),a. Same as pinnatifid. 


pennatoust, a. [ς L. pennatus, furnished with 
wings: see pennate.] Feathery; soft or downy, 

Paxton. ([lare.] 

Pennatula (pe-nat’a-li),n. [NL., fem. of LL. 
pennatulus, provided with wings, dim. of penna- 
tus, winged: see pennate.] The typical genus 
of Pennatulidz; the sea-pens. P. phosphorea 
is a European species. See cut under Alcyo- 
παγία. 

Pennatulacex, Pennatulacea (pe-nat-i-la’sé- 
6, -ᾱ), 2. pl. [Ν L., < Pennatula + -aceex, -αοεα.] 
An order or suborder of aleyonarian or halcy- 
onoid polyps, having the polypary free or loose- 
ly attached, without polypids at the basal end 
—the proximal end, which is branched or sim- 
ple, bearing the polypids variously arranged. 
There is a central horny axis sheathed in accenosarc. The 
zooids are commonly dimorphic. There are several fami- 
lies, as Pennatulide, Virgulariide or Pavonariide, Ve- 
retellidz, Umbellulariida, Renillidz, known as séa-pens, 
sea-rods, sea-feathers, sea-umbrellas, sea-kidneys, etc. 


pennatulacean (pe-nat-i-la’sé-an),a.andn. 1. 
a. Pertaining to the Pennatulacezx, or having 
their characters; pennatularian; pennatuloid. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pennatulacee. 

pennatulaceous (pe-nat-i-la’shius), a. 
as pennatulacean. 

ennatularian (pe-nat-i-la’ri-an), a. and x. 

[ς Pennatula +- -arian.] Same as pennatula- 
cean. 

Pennatulee (pen-a-ti’lé-é), n. pl. [NL.,< Penna- 
tula + -ex.| A section of polyps, distinguished 
by a bilateral arrangement of the polyps on the 
rachis, which is elongated and cylindrical, and 
provided with pinnules or leaves. 

pennatuleous (pen-a-tii’lé-us), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pennatulez. 

Pennatulide (pen-a-tili-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pennatula + -idz.] <A family of polyps, with 
well-developed pinnules and the zodids on the 
ventral and lateral sides of the rachis. See cut 
under Alcyonaria. 

pennatuloid (pe-nat’i-loid), a. [ς NL. Penna- 
μία + -oid.] Related to or resembling a mem- 
ber of the genus Pennatula; belonging to the 
Pennatulaceex. 


Same 


pennet, 7. An obsolete form of pen?. 
penned (pend), a. [ pen? + -ed2.] Same as 
pennate. [Rare.] 


penner! (pen’ér), n. [Formerly also pennar, 
pennor; < ME. pennere, pennare, ς LL. penna- 
rium, a receptacle for pens, { gore 
penna, a pen: see pen2, Cf. pen- \ 
nal.| 1. A case to contain a pen 
and penholder, made of metal, 
horn, leather, or the like. Pen. 
ners were carried at the girdle as late 
as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The cut represents a penner of 
cuir-bouilli (boiled and stamped lea- 
ther), English, of the fifteenth century. 


Prively a penner gan he borwe, 
And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 635. 


Then wilt thou repent it, quoth the 
gentleman; and so, putting uppe his 
penner and inkehorne, departed with 
the paper in his hand. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1168. 
2. In her., a representation of 
the old pen-case or penner car- 
ried at the buttonhole or girdle. 
The penner and inkhorn are often borne together, and 
represented as fastened together by a lace or ribbon. 


penner? (pen’ér),”. [ς pen*,v., + -erl1.] One 
who pens or writes; a writer. 
Oh, penny-pipers, and most painful penners 
Of bountiful new ballads. Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 2. 
pennet! (pen’et),». [< pen1 + -et.] A tempo- 
rary pen for sheep or cows; apenfold. [Prov. 
Eng. 
pennet2t (pen’et),n. [Also penet; < OF. penide, 
‘Ca pennet, the little wreath of sugar taken in 
a cold” (Cotgrave), penite, barley-sugar, = Olt. 





τες 


ο εκ» 


Ts 


a, cross-section. 


is hooked. See pendant, 5 (a).—38. In musical peneto, a pennet, It. pennito, barley-sugar, ult, 


Pennisetum 


< Pers. pdnid, sugar: see alphenic.] A piece of 
sugar taken for a cold, ete. 

But they are corrected by being eaten with licorish, or 
pennets, white sugar, or mixt with violets, and other such 
like pectorall things. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1619). (Nares.) 
pennied (pen’id), a. [< penny + -ed2.] Having 
or possessed of a penny. 
The one-pennied Boy has his penny to spare. 
Wordsworth, Power of Music. 

penniferous (pe-nif’e-rus), a. [ς L. penna, a 
feather, + ferre = 1. bearl.] Provided with 
feathers; feathered. Also pennigerous. 

penniform (pen’i-form), a. [< L. penna, a 
feather, quill, wing, + forma, form.] Παν- 
ing the form of a quill or feather; resembling 
a feather in form. (a) In anat., noting a muscle of 
which the fibers converge on opposite sides of a central 
tendon, as the barbs of a feather converge to the shaft. 
(0) In bot., resembling a feather or its plume. (c) Inzodgl., 
of or pertaining to the Penniformes: as, a penniform 
polyp. 

Penniformes (pen-i-fér’méz), πι. pl. [< L. 
penna, feather, + forma, form.] A subsection 
of the pennatuleous pennatuloid polyps, with 
well-developed pinnules, including the fami- 
lies Pterwidide and Pennatulide. Kolliker. 

pennigerous (pe-nij’e-rus), a. [ς L. penniger 
pinniger, < penna, a feather, + gerere, carry. 
Same as penniferous. Kirby. 

penniless (pen’i-les), a. [< penny + -less.] 
Without a penny; moneyless; poor. 

Hung’ring, penniless, and far from home. 
Cowper, Task, i. 119. 
Penniless bencht, a public seat for loungers and idlersin 
Oxford: used allusively with reference to poverty. 

Euery stoole he sate on was penniles bench, . « . his 

robes were rags. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed. Arber), p. 244. 
Bid him bear up, he shall not 
Sit long on penniless bench. 
Massinger, City Madam, iv. 1. 
pennilessness (pen’i-les-nes), ». The state of 
being penniless or without money. 

pennill (pen’il), πα. [W. pennill, pl. pennillion, 
a verse, stanza.] A form of verse used at the 
Welsh eisteddfod, in which the singer has to 
adapt his words and measure to the playing of 
a harper who changes the tune, the time, ete., 
and introduces variations. 

To sing “ Pennillion” with a Welsh harp is not so easily 
accomplished as may be imagined. Thesinger . . . does 
not commence with the harper, but takes the strain up at 
the second, third, or fourth bar, as best suits the pennill 
he intends to sing. 

Jones, Bardic Remains, quoted in Encyc. Brit., 
[VII. 792, note. 
pennine (pen’in), π. [So called from the Pen- 
nine Alps.] Same as penninite. 

penninerved (pen’i-nérvd), a. [ς L. penna, a 
feather, + nervus, nerve, + -ed?.] In bot., fea- 
ther-veined. See nervation. Also pinnately 
nerved or veined. 

penning (pen‘ing), . [Verbal n. of pen?, v.] 
1. The act of writing or composing. 

It fortuned that one M. Thomas Lodge. . . had be- 
stowed some gerious labour in penning of a booke, called 
Euphues Shadowe. Greene, Prefix to Euphues Shadowe. 
2. Expression in writing; wording: as, the 
penning of the condition of the bond is to be 
observed. 

Neverthelese ye must, if it shall come to the obtaining 
of this new commission, see to the penning and more full 
perfecting thereoi. Bp. Burnet, Records, 1. ii., note 22. 

penninite (pen’i-nit), n. [ς Pennine (Alps) (see 
pennine) + -ite2.] A member of the chlorite 
group, crystallizing in rhombohedral forms op- 
tically uniaxial or nearly so, and varying in 
eolor from green to violet and pink. It is a 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and magnesium. 


Kammererite and rhodophyllite, also rhodochrome, are 
varieties of a violet or reddish color. 


pennipotent (pe-nip’d-tent), a. [ς L. penna, 
a feather, wing, + poten(t-)s, powerful: see 
potent.] Strong on the wing; powerful in 
flight. [Rare.] 
Dismount your tow’ring thoughts, aspiring Minds, 
Vuplume their wings in flight pennipotent. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Davies.) 
Pennisetum (pen-i-sé’tum), n. [NL. (Per- 
soon, 1805), ς L. penna, a feather, + seta, a 
bristle.] A genus of ornamental grasses of 
the tribe Panicex, distinguished by the joint 
at the summit of the pedicel, surmounted by 
an involuecre of somewhat plumose bristles in- 
cluding one to three narrow spikelets. The 40 
ronal are mainly African: two or three of them extend 
throughout the Mediterranean region, tropical Asia, and 
America. They are annual or perennial grasses, with flat 
leaves, often with branching stems and spikelets crowded 


into along and dense terminal spike. Several species are 
pasture-grasses in the southern hemisphere, Others in 





Pennisetum 


the tropics furnish a nutritious grain. (See cattail millet 
(under millet), bajra2,karengia.) Others are cultivated for 
ornament, under the name of feather-grass. 


pennistone, ”. See penistone. 
pennite (pen’it),». [ς Penn(sylvania) + -ite?.] 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and magne- 
sium occurring as a globular incrustation on 
serpentine and chromite at Texas in Pennsyl- 

vania. 

penniveined (pen’i-vand),a. [< L. penna, fea- 
ther, + E. vein.] In bot., same as penninerved. 
pennon (pen’on), x. [Early mod. E. also penon ; 
< ME. penon, penoun, pynoun, ¢ OF. pennon, F. 
| pennon = Pr. peno, penon = Sp. 
pendon = Pg. penddo = It. pennone, 
a banner, pennon, orig. (as in It.) 
a great plume or bunch of feathers, 
aug. of OF. penne = It. penna, a 
wing, feather: see pen2. Cf. pinion, 
ult. identical with pennon and pen- 






WN 





Medieval nant(alaterform).] 1. A flag; an 
: K ight’ . e . ry : 
Knight's ensign; especially, in Europe in the 


middle ages, the flag of the knight 
bachelor, or knight who had not yet reached 
the dignity of banneret. Itis usually described 
as being pointed at the fly, but the swallow-tail 
flag is also described as a pennon. 
By his baner born is his penouwn [var. pynoun) 
Of gold ful riche, in which ther was ybete 


The Mynotaur which that he slough in Crete. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 120, 


High on his pointed lance his pennon bore 
His Cretan fight, the eonquer’d Minotaur. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 116. 
2. In her., in modern ceremonial, as at funer- 
als, a long and narrow flag, usually from four to 
five feet long, on which are depicted the own- 
er’s arms or a part of them, as the crest and 
motto.— 3. A pinion; a wing. 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep. Milton, P. L., ii. 933. 
pennoncel, pennoncelle (pen’on-sel),n. [< OF. 
pennoncel, dim. of pennon, a pennon: see pen- 
non. Cf. pencel2, a contracted form of pennon- 
οεΙ.] 1. Same as pennon, 1.—2. In her., avery 
small flag resembling a pennon in shape and 
use. 
pennoncier (pen’on-sér), ». [OF.,< pennon, a 
pennon: see pennon.] A knight who had not 
attained the dignity of banneret. Also called 
knight pennoncier. See knight, 3. 
pennoned (pen’ond), a. [< pennon + -ed2.] 
Bearing a pennon. 
The grass, whose pennoned spear 
Leans on the narrow graves. 
O. W. Holmes, Cambridge Churchyard. 
pennopluma (pen-6-plé’mii),n. [NL.: see pen- 
noplume.| Same as plumule. 
pennoplume (pen’d-plém), η. [<« NL. pennoplu- 
ma, prop. *pennipluma, < L. penna, a wing, + 
pluma, a feather.] A plumule. 
penn’orth (pen’érth), ». <A colloquial con- 
traction of pennyworth. 
Pennsylvania Dutch. See Dutch, 
Pennsylvanian (pen-sil-va’ni-an), a.andn. [< 
Pennsylvania (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Pennsylvania, one of the Middle 
States of the United States, lying south of New 
York and west of New Jersey. 
11. π. A native or an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
penny (pen’i), n.; pl. pennies (-iz), number of 
coins, pence (pens), amount of pennies in val- 
ue. [Early mod. E. also pennie, peny, penie; « 
ME. peny, penie, peni, pani (pl. penies, pens, pans, 
pons), < AS. penig, pennig, peneg, prop. with 
suffix -ing, pening, peninge, peninc, pening, pen- 
ning, pending, a penny (tr. L. denarius, nummus, 
as), a silver coin, the 240th part of a pound, also 
(in forms peneg and pening) a pennyweight, 
the 24th part of an ounce, = OS. penning = 
OF ries. penning, penneng, pennig, panning, pan- 
neng, pannig = D. penning = MLG. pennink (in 
comp. penninge-, penne-, pen-) = OHG. phantine, 
phending, pfentine, phenning, pending, MHG. 
phennine, pfenninc, pfennig, G. pfenning, pfennig 
= Icel. penningr, mod. peningr = Sw. penning = 
Dan. penning, a penny (Icel. pl. penningar = Sw. 
penningar, money, = Dan. contr. penge, money); 
with suffix -ing? (used also in other designations 
of coins, namely farthing, shilling), from a base 
*pand (by umlaut pend-), generally explained 
as ‘pledge,’ = OFries. pand = D. pand = MLG. 
ant = OHG. MHG. phant, pfant, G. pfand = 
cel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, a pledge, pawn; a 
penny in this view being a piece of money given 
as a pledge instead of some particular article 
of property. This view is not satisfactory; but 
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the variations and «regularities in the forms 
indicate that the actual sense of the radical 
element was not known by the later users, and 
thus would go to support a foreign origin, and 
to favor the suggested etym. from pand, pawn, 
pledge: see pawnl, panel.] 11. A silver coin 
weighing 224 grains, gr the 240th part of a Tower 


pound. It corresponded to the Roman denarius, and 
was also called easterling. (See easterling, n., 2.) In 1946 





Silver Penny of Edward III., in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


its weight was reduced to 20 grains. Similar coins called 
pennies were in use in Scotland and Ireland. [In early 
times any coin could be called a penny. Thus, the gold 
coins called florins, struck by order of Edward III. in 1343, 
were called by the people gold pennies, and the half-florins 
and quarter-florins respectively gold halfpennies and gold 
JSarthings. | 


& left the Inglis the lond on a forward [bargain] dere 
To pay ilk a hede a peny to tham bi gere. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 8. 


For a peny that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne tweyn 
on that side. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 142. 


There caste Ju- 
das the 30 Pens be- 
fore hem, and seyde 
that he hadde syn- 
ned, betrayenge 
oure Lord. 

Mandeville, Trav- 

[els, p. 98. 
2. In Great Brit- 
ain, a@ copper 
(since 1860 
bronze) token 
coin, of which 
twelve are 
equal to a shil- 
ling and 240 toa 


ound sterling. 
t weighs 145.833 
grains troy, and is 
worth in metal 
about one fourth 
of its face-value, 
It is about equiva- 
lent to two cents 
United States cur- 
rency. Copper 
pennies were first 
struck in the time 
of James I. (about 
1609). In Scotland 
the value of the old 
penny was only one 
twelfth of a penny 
sterling, the pound 
being equal to 20 
pence sterling. Ab- 
breviated d. (for de- 
narius). 


Where the same, with a little difference of place, is a 
pound, shilling, or penie, one, ten, or an hundred. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 


Perjuries are common as bad pence. 


Penny of George III., in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 887. penny-a-linerism (pen’i-a-li’nér-izm), n. 


3. In the United States, a cent. [Collog.]— 
4. An insignificant coin or value; a small sum. 


I will not lend thee a penny. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2, 1. 


5. Money in general: as, it cost a pretty penny 
(a good round sum); to turn an honest penny. 


Lo, how pans purchasede faire places and drede, 
That rote is of robbers the richesse with-ynne | 
For he that gadereth so his good god no-thyng preiseth. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 246 
What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided? 


That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


Shah Sujah and Shere Ali cost India a pretty penny, as 
we say in Scotland ; but invasions like thatof Ahmed Shah 
Dourani would have cost her a good deal more, 

Contemporary Rev., LI, 17. 


6. In composition, in the adjectives fourpenny, 
sixpenny, eightpenny, tenpenny (which now 
designate nails of certain sizes), originally (in 
the 15th century) noting the price of nails 


(fourpence, ete.) a hundred. The original sig- 
nificance of these adjectives—that of price — was lost 
in the actual fluctuation of prices, though the terms 
themselves survived. The dialectal pronunciations, four- 
pun’ nails, siz-pun’ nails, etc., seem to have suggested 
the erroneous idea that pound and not penny was the 
original word in these phrases—familiar adjectives denot- 
ing the price of small purchases. See natl, 5.— A penny 
for your thoughts, I would give something to know 
what you are thinking about. 


penny-alet (pen’i-al), n. 


penny-a-liner (pen’i-a-li’nér), η. 


penny-bird (pen’i-bérd), x. 


‘ penny-cress (pen’i-kres), 10. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 96. herb, Thlaspi arvense, found throughout Europe 


penny-fee 


Come, friar, I will shake him from his dumps. 
(Comes forward.) 
How cheer you, sir? a penny for your thought. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


At first pennyt, at first bid or offer. 


There went but one of two hundred tunnes, who stayed 
in the Countrey about six weeks, which with eight and 
thirty men and boies had her fraught, which she sold at 
the jirst penny for 2100. besides the Furres. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 219. 


Clean as a PenEy; clean and bright. Compare fine as 
Jivepence, under jine2. (Davies.) 

I will go as I am, for, though ordinary, I am as clean as 
a penny, though I say it. Richardson, Pamela, IT. 56. 


Lord Baltimore penny, 2 penny coined by Lord Balti- 
more, who established a Maryland mint in London in 1659. 





Reverse. 


Obverse. 
Lord Baltimore Penny.— From the only specimen known to exist. 
(Size of the original.) 


Not to have a penny to bless one’s self with. See 
bless1.— Penny-banks Act. See bank2.— Penny dread- 
ful. See dreadful, n.—Penny or paternostert, pay or 
prayers; love or money. Davies. 

If I had thought you would have passed to the terms 
you now stand in, pity nor pension, penny nor pater-noster 
should ever have made nurse once to open her mouth in 
the cause. Gascoigne, Supposes, i. 1. 
Peter’s pence, an annual tax or tribute in several coun- 
tries of northern Europe, consisting of a penny, formerly 
pre to the papal see at Rome. In England it is said to 

ave originated under Offa of Mercia in the eighth cen- 
tury, and it was abolished by Henry VIII. The sums now 
sent to Rome under the name of Peter’s pence are volun- 
tary contributions by Roman Catholic people everywhere 
for the maintenance of the Pope. Also Peter-pence. 


The old payment called Peter-pence, from the days of 
the Mercian King Offa, was originally made for maintain- 
ing an English college in Rome. Baronius and other 
Roman writers misrepresented this payment as a quit- 
rent for the kingdom, and an acknowledgment of de- 
pendence on Rome. They have been sufficiently confuted 
by Spelman and Collier, 

Quoted in &. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., iii., note. 


Pharaoh’s pence, the discoid nummulitic fossils in the 
stone of which pyramids and other structures are built in 


Egypt.—To think one’s penny silver, to have a good ΄ 
opinion of one’s self. 


Alvira. Believe me, though she say that she is fairest, 
I think my penny silver, by her leave. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng., p. 123. 


To turn an honest penny, to make money honestly. 
[οο]]οα.]--- Το turn a penny, to make money. [Colloq.] 

Be sure to turn the penny. Dryden. 
[ς ME. penny-ale ; < 
penny + ale.| A cheap, common, or thin ale 
sold for a trifle; small beer. 

Ther is payn and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take, 

Colde flessh and cold fyssh for veneson ybake. 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 92. 
One who 
furnishes news and other matter to the public 
journals as it were at a penny a line or some 
other small price; hence, any poor writer for 
hire; a hack-writer: so called in contempt. P 
[ 


penny-a-liner + -ism.] The occupation of a 
penny-a-liner; the method or practice of writ- 
ing for scanty remuneration; writing for pay- 
ment by space, with a view to cover as much 
space as possible; hack-writing. 

The little grebe: 
same as drink-a-penny. C. Swainson. [Local.] 


penny-cordt (pen’i-kérd), η. A small cord or 


rope. Shak. 
A eruciferous 


and temperate Asia, and sparingly naturalized 
in the United States. Its conspicuous winged pods 
are flat and round, whence the name, which is extended 
also to the other species of the genus. See cress, mithri- 
date mustard (under mustard), and Thlaspt. 


penny-dog (pen’i-dog), x. The tope or miller’s- 


dog, a kind of shark. See tope, [Local, Eng.] 


penny-fathert (pen’i-fi’rHér), n. A penurious 


or miserly person; a niggard; a skinflint. 


Knowing them [rich men] to be such niggish penny- 
Jathers that they be sure, as long as they live, not the 
worth of one farthing of that heap of gold shall come to 


them. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 6. 
Illiterate hinds, rude boors, and hoary penny-fathers. 
Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 
penny-fee (pen’i-fé), ». Sceanty wages. 
[Scoteh.] ; 
He said it wasna in my heart... to pit a puir lad 
like himsell . that had nae hauding but his penny-fee, 


to sic a hardship as this comes to. Scott, Rob Roy, xxiv 
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penny-flower 


penny-flower (pen’i-flou’ér), ». Same as 
ο... so called in allusion to the 
large flat and orbicular pods. 
penny-gaff (pen’i-gaf), n. Atheater of a very 
low class, where the price of admission is a 
penny ortwo. [Slang, Great Britain. ] 
The difference between a penny-gaf clown and a fair, 


or, a8 we call it, a canvas-clown, is this, ete. 
Annie Thomas, Walter Goring, IT. 181. 


penny-grass (pen’i-gras), n. 1. A secrophula- 
riaceous plant, the common rattle, Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli, which has flat round seeds like sil- 
ver coins. See rattle and Rhinanthus.—2. Rare- 
ly, the marsh-pennywort. See pennywort (0). 

penny-land (pen’i-land), n. [< penny + land.] 
Land worth a penny a year; a denariate. 

penny-mail (pen’i-mal),; π. 1. Rent paid in 
money, as distinguished from that paid in 
kind. Jamieson. [Seotch.]— 2. A small sum 
paid to the proprietor of land, as an acknow- 
ledgment of superiority rather than as an 
equivalent. 

penny-pies (pen’i-piz), n. 1. The root-leaves 
of Umbilicus Umbilicus. See pennywort (a).— 
2. The round-leafed plant Sibthorpia Europea. 
[Loeal. | 

penny-prick+ (pen‘i-prik), n. An old game in 
which oblong pieces of iron were thrown at a 
stick on which a penny was placed. 

I had no other riches; yet was pleased 
To hazard all and stake them gainst a kiss, 


At an old game I used, call’d penny-prick. 
Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, ii. 1. 


Penny-pricke appears to have been a common game in 
the fifteenth century, and is reproved by a religious writer 
of that period. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 513. 


penny-purse (pen’i-pérs),”. A pouch for hold- 
ing coin. 


For his heart was shrivelled like a leather peny-purse 
when he was dissected. Howell, Letters (1650). (Vares.) 


penny-rent (pen’i-rent), . Income; revenue. 


“They usually give them,” answered the priest, ‘‘some 
benefice, or cure, or vergership, which brings them in a 
good penny-rent, besides the perquisites of the altar.” 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iii. 12. (Davies.) 


He proposes a jointure of 12002. a year, penny-rents, and 
400 guineas a year for her private purse. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, II. xlvi. 


penny-room (pen’i-rém), n.. A room in which 
penny entertainments are provided; a penny- 
gaff. 
Till you break in at plays, like ’prentices, 
For three a groat, and crack nuts with the scholars 
In penny-rooms again, and fight for apples. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 5. 
pennyrot (pen’i-rot), ». The marsh-penny- 
wort: so called from its supposed property of 
giving sheep the rot. See pennywort (b) and 
Hydrocotyle. 
pennyroyal (pen-i-roi’al),”. [Analtered form of 
puliol-royal, the word penny, common in other 
plant-names, being substituted for the obs. 
puliol: see puliol, puliol-royal.) 1. A much- 
branched prostrate perennial herb, Mentha Pu- 
legium, of Europe and western Asia. The leaves 
are small for a mint, and the flowers are in dense axillary 
whorls. Though once credited with peculiar virtues, it 
has only the aromatic properties of other mints, and its 
use is now chiefly domestic. Its essential oil is to some 
extent distilled. It has also been called hillwort, origan, 
and pudding-grass. 
2. A plant of the genus Hedeoma; the Amer- 
jean pennyroyal. See Hedeoma, and oil of he- 
deoma (under oi!).—Bastard pennyroyal. Sameas 
blue-curls.—_ False pennyroyal. See Jsanthus.—Mock 
pennyroyal, a plant of the genus Hedeoma.— Oil of 
pennyroyal. See ov. 
pennystone, . See penistone. 
pennyweight (pen’i-wat),n. [< penny + weight. 
«Cf. AS, peningweg, a pennyweight.] Originally, 
a weight equal to that of the Anglo-Norman 
silver penny, 224 grains, or g}> of a Tower 
pound; now, and since the eighteenth year of 
Henry VIII., when the use of the Tower pound 
was forbidden, a weight of 24 grains, or i of a 
troy ounce. Abbreviated dwt. 
penny-whitet, a. . Rich; well-endowed. 
Of the first sort [the most ancient nuns] we account the 
she-Benedictines, commonly. called black nuns, but I as- 
sure you, penny white, being most richly endowed. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. i. 98. (Davies.) 
pennywinkest, ”. pl. Same as pinnywinks. 
pennywinkle (pen’i-wing-kl), n, UA eorrup- 
tion of periwinkle?.] ame 38 periwinkle2. 
[New Eng. 

penn er (pen’i-wing-klér), n. Same as 
periwinkle2, [New Eng.] 

penny-wisdom (pen’i-wiz’dum), n. Wisdom 
or prudence in small matters: used with refer- 
ence to the phrase penny-wise and pound-fool- 


pennywort (pen’i-wért), x. 


pennyworth (pen’i-wérth), n. 
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ish, and implying foolishness or improvidence 
in important affairs. 
At present man applies to nature but half his force... . 


He lives in it, and masters it by a penny-wisdom. 
Emerson, Misc., p. 63. 


penny-wise (pen’i-wiz), a. Saving small sums 


at the hazard of larger; niggardly in unimpor- 
tant affairs: generally used in the phrase penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, careful in small econo- 
mies and wasteful in large affairs. 

Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, and sometimes 
they fly away of themselves, sometimes they must be set 
flying to bring in more. Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 
One of several 
round-leafed plants of different genera. (a) Um- 
bilicus Umbilicus, sometimes called walli-pennywort. See 
kidneywort, 1, and navelwort, 1. (0) The marsh- or water- 
pennywort, Hydrocotyle vulgaris ; also, other related 
plants, as the Indian pennywort, Centella Asiatica. (9) 
The Kenilworthivy, Cymbalaria Cymbalaria. (4) The Cor- 
nish moneywort, Sibthorpia Europea. (e) See Obolaria. 
[Also contr. 
penn’worth, penvorth, pervorth; < ME. *peny- 
worth, ς AS. peningweorth, < pening, penny, + 
weorth, worth: see penny and worth.] 1. As 
much as is bought for a penny; hence, a small 
quantity. 

The maior wente to the woode warfes, and sold to the 
poor people billot and faggot, by the pennyworth. 

Fabyan, Hen. VIII., an. 1553. 


My friendship I distribute in pennyworths to those about 
me who displease me least, Swift. 
2. Value for the money given; hence, a bar- 
gain, whether in buying or selling. 

Though the. pennyworth on his side be the worst, yet 
hold thee, there ’s some boot. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 650. 


Of these sort of Vessels . . . the Dutch men of Malacca 
have plenty, and can afford good pennyworths. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT, i. 111. 
Peneus, x: See Peneus. 
penological (pé-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [ς penolog-y + 
-ic-al.| Of or pertaining to penology; pertain- 
ing to punishment for public offenses. 
penologist (pé-nol’o-jist), n. [< penolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in penology; one 
who makes a study of penology. 
penology, penology (pé-nol’6-ji), nm. [< L. pe- 
na, < Gr. ποινή, penalty, expiation (see painl, 
enal), + -λογία, < λέγειν, say, speak: see -ology. | 
he study of punishment for crime, both in its 
deterrent and in its reformatory aspect; the 
study of the management of prisons. 
penont, ». An obsolete form of pennon. 
pen-rack (pen’rak), x. A rack for holding pens 
or penholders when not in use. 
penst, η. An obsolete form of pence, plural of 
penny. 
pensat (pen si), n. [< L.,a day’s provisions or 
ration, < pendere, pp. pensus, weigh, weigh out, 
suspend: see pendent, poise.] A wey of cheese, 
salt, ete., equal to 256 pounds. 
pen-sac (pen’sak), n. The part or organ of 
cephalopods which contains the pen or cala- 
mary, as of a squid. 
A flap or hood-like prolongation of the mantle, forming 
a pen-sac. 
A, Hyatt, Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1884, p. 338. 
pensativet (pen’sa-tiv), a. [ς OF. pensatif = 
Sp. Pg. It. pensativo,< L. pensare, think: see pen- 
sive.] Same as pensive. 
He Jed them fair and easily towards his village, being 
very pensative to hear the follies that Don Quixote spoke. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 5. 
penselt, 7. See pencel2. 
pensfult, a. See pensiful. 
pensiblet (pen’si-bl), a. [< L. pendere, pp. 
pensus, weigh, weigh out, suspend, + -ible.] 
1. Capable of being weighed.—2. Pensile. 
The water being made pensible, and there being a great 
weight of water in the belly of the glass, sustained by a 
small pillar of water in the neck of the glass; it is that 


which setteth the motion on work. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 15. 


pensie, a. See pensy?. — 

pensifehead}, η. <A variant of pensivehead. 

pensifult, pensfult, a. [Appar. irreg.< pensi(ve) 
+ -ful.] Thoughtful; pensive. Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, i. 19. 

pensilt, n. See pencill, pencel?2. 

pensile Seabee a. [= Sp. Pg. pensil = It. 

xpensile, < L. pensilis, hanging, < pendere, pp. 
pensus, hang: see pendent.| Hanging; sus- 
pended; hanging and swaying; pendulous. 

I might here also tell of those Pensile gardens, borne 


vp on arches, foure square, each square contayning foure 
hundred foote. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 56. 


Over her state two crowns hanging, 
With pensile shields thorough them. 
B, Jonson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 


pensileness (pen’sil-nes), n. 


pensility (pen-sil’i-ti), 1. 


pension (pen’shon), 2. 


pensionable (pen’shon-a-bl), a. 


pensionary 


The Baltimore oriole uses . . . pieces of string, skeins 
of silk, or the gardener’s bass, to weave into its fine 
sile nest. 4. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 227. 
The state of be- 
ing pensile or suspended; a hanging or sus- 
pended condition. 

The pensileness of the earth, the pole of the north, and 
the finiteness or convexity of heaven, are manifestly 
touched. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 66. 
[< pensile + -i-ty.] 
The state of hanging loosely; pensileness. 
[Formerly also pen- 
tion; < ME. pencion (= D. pensioen = G. Sw. 
Dan. pension), < OF. (and F.) pension, a pay- 
ment, pension, money paid for board, board, F. 
also a boarding-school, = Sp. pensidn = Pg. pen- 
sdo = It. pensione, a payment, pension, ¢ L. pen- 
sio(n-), a weight, a payment or term of pay- 
ment, tax, impost, rent, interest, ς pendere, pp. 
pensus, weigh, weigh out, hang: see pendent. | 
1. A payment; a sum paid; expenditure; spe- 
cifically, in the English inns of court, a small 
annual charge (5s. 4d.) upon each member. 
[Obsolete except in the specific use. ] 

Of princes and prelatus heor pencion schulde aryse, 


And of the pore peple no peneworth to take. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 49. 


Th’ Almighty made the Mouth to recompence 

The Stomachs pension and the Times expence. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
2. A stated payment {ο a person in consider- 
ation of the past services of himself or of some 
kinsman or ancestor; periodical payment made 
to a person retired from service on account of 
age or other disability; especially, a yearly 
sum granted by a government to retired public 
officers, to soldiers or sailors who have served 
a certain number of years or have been wound- 
ed, to the families of soldiers or sailors killed 
or disabled, or to meritorious authors, artists, 

and others. 

Tis no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, 


and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 276. 


There are 300 People perpetually here at work ; and, if 
one comes young, and grows old in St. Mark’s service, he 
hath a Pension from the State during Life. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 28. 
3. In Eng. eccles. law, a sum of money paid to 
a clergyman or church in lieu of tithes. —4. An 
assembly of the members or benchers of Gray’s 
Inn to consult about the affairs of the soci- 
ety; also, a similar assembly in Barnard’s Inn. 
Also spelled pention.—5 (F. pron. pon-sion’ ). 
A boarding-house or a boarding-school, espe- 
cially on the Continent. [Recent.]— Pension Of- 
fice, a division of the Interior Department of the United 
States Government, under the charge of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, whose duty it is to supervise the execution 
of the laws relating to pensions and bounty-lands. 


pension (pen’shon), v. [< pension, n.] 1. trans. 


To grant a pension to: as, to pension soldiers ; 
to pension an old servant. 
Full plac’d and pension’d, see, Horatio stands. 
P. Whitehead, State Dunces. 

II.+ intrans. To lodge; be boarded. Com- 
pare pension, n., 5. 

When they meet with any person of note and eminency, 
and journey or pension with him any time, they desire 
him to write his name with some short sentence, which 
they call the mot of remembrance. 

Howell, Forraine Travell, § 4. 
[< pension + 
-able.| 1. Entitled to a pension: as, he is not 
pensionable.—2,. Entitling to a pension: as, 
pensionable disabilities. j 

Our brevet martyrs speedily reduced themselves to a 
pensionable condition, and we knew that there was no pen- 


sion law applicable to their case. 
The Atlantic, LXIII. 797. 


Be", , i ὁ 
pensionary (pen’shon-a-ri), a. and απ. [= F. 


pensionnaire = Sp. Pg. It. pensionario, < ML. 
pensionarius, of a pension, aS a noun a pen- 
sioner, ML. also pensionaris, one who owes or 
pays a pension (> D. pensionaris, a pensionary), 
< i. pensio(n-), & pension: see pension.] 1. a. 
1. Of the nature of a pension; consisting in a 
pension: as, a pensionary provision for mainte- 
nance.—2, Maintained by a pension; receiv- 
ing @ pension. 

If your master be a minister of state, lethim be at home 
to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of his pen- 
stonary writers. Suift, Directions to Servants. 

ΤΙ. ».; pl. pensionaries (-riz). 1. A person 
who receives a pension from government. for 
past services, or a yearly allowance from some 
company or individual; a pensioner.— 2, For- 
merly, a chief magistrate in the larger towns of 


Holland.— Grand pensionary, formerly, the president 
of the States General of Holland. 








pensioner 


pensioner (pan shon-é%)) m. [Formerly also 
pentioner; < OF. pensioner, ς ML. pensionarius, 
a pensioner: see pensionary.] 1. One who is 
in receipt of a pension or stated allowance, 
either in consideration of past services or on 
account of injuries received in service, ete. 
See pension, n., 2.—2. A person who is depen- 
dent on the bounty of another; a dependent. 
And then he tooke his leaue of her grace, and came forth 
into the open courte, where all the pentioners stoode. 
Fabyan, Q. Marie, an, 1555. 
Hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 10. 
3. In the University of Cambridge, one who 
pays for his commons out of his own income: 
the same as a commoner at Oxford. 
Pensioners, who form the great body of the students, who 


pay for their commons, chambers, etc. 
Cambridge University Calendar (1889), p. 5. 


Gentlemen pensioners, the former name of the gen- 
tlemen-at-arms. See gentleman-at-arms.— In pensioner. 
See in-pensioner.— Out pensioner. See out-pensioner. 


pensioning-warrant (pen’shon-ing-wor’ant), 
n. In Eng. administrative law, one of a num- 
ber of orders or warrants issued from time to 
time by the commissioners of the treasury, 
conferring pensions, or offices or appointments 
entitling to pensions, or fixing the amounts 
payable. 

pensionryt (pen’shon-ri), n. [< pension(e)r + 
-y (see -ry).| A body of gentlemen pensioners. 

pension-writ (pen’shon-rit), x. In law, a pro- 
cess formerly issued against a member of an inn 
of court when he was in arrears for pensions, 
commons, or other dues. See pension, n., 1. 

pensitivet (pen’si-tiv), a. [An irreg. extended 
form of pensive.]| Same as pensive. 

For a woman to be good, it is no small help to be al- 
ways in businesse; and by the contrarie, we see no other 
thing but that the idle woman goeth alwayes pensitiue. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 317. 
pensive (pen’siv),a. [ς ME. pensif, ς OF. (also 
F.) pensif (= It. pensivo), < penser, think, ¢ L. 
pensare, weigh, consider, < pendere, pp. pen- 
sus, hang, weigh: see pendent. Cf. poise.] 1. 
Engaged in serious thought or reflection; given 
to earnest musing: often implying some degree 
of anxiety, depression, or gloom; thoughtful 
and somewhat melancholy. 

The squyer that hadde hym smyten returned sorowfull 

and pensif to the place that he com fro, and hilde hym-self 


foule disceyved of that he hadde don. 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 426. 


The hermit trimm’d his little fire, 
And cheer’d his pensive guest. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, viii. 
2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness; 
betokening or conducive to thoughtful or ear- 


nest musing. 
Deep silence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov’d, in dire dismay they stand; 
A pensive scene! till Tydeus’ warlike son 
Roll d on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 
Pope, Iliad, xi. 41. 
It was a pretty scene; but I missed that pensive stillness 
which makes the autumn in England indeed the evening 
of the year. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, 11. 90. 
=Syn. 1. Meditative, reflective, sober. 
pensivedt (pen’sivd), a. [< pensive + -ed?.] 
Thought on or brooded over. 
Lo, all these trophies of affections hot, 
Of pensived and subdued desires the tender, 
Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 219. 
pensiveheadt, η. [ME. pensifhed; < pensive + 
-head.| Pensiveness. 
This welle ... wolde... the venym perse 
Of pensifhede, with all the cruel rage. 
Lydgate, Complaint of a Lover’s Life, 1. 102. 
pensively (pen’siv-li), adv. In a pensive man- 
ner; with melancholy thoughtfulness; with se- 
riousness or some degree of melancholy. 
pensiveness (pen’siv-nes), ». [ME. pensifnesse ; 
ς pensive + -ness.] The state or character of 
being pensive; gloomy thoughtfulness; melan- 
choly; seriousness from depressed spirits. 


penstock! (pen’stok),». [< pen1 + stock.] 1. A 
flood-gate ; asluice toa mill-dam ; that part of 
the channel, conduit, or trough supplying wa- 
ter to a water-wheel which extends between 
the open race and the gate through which the 
water flows to the wheel or to the casing 
which incloses the latter.— 2. A hydrant sup- 
plying water which is conveyed through a pipe 
from the source of ΒΙΡΡΙΥ.-- 5. The barrel of 
a pump, in which the piston plays, and through 
which the water passes up. 


penstock? (pen’stok), n. [< pen? + stock.] A 
penholder. Ν. ΕΠ. D. [Rare.] 
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pensum (pen’sum), π. [< L. pensum, a task, « 
pendere, weigh.] An extra task imposed on a 
scholar as punishment. 
pensyl}, x. An obsolete form of pansy. 
pensy? (pen’si), a. [Also pensie; var. of pen- 
sive.] Proud; conceited; spruce. [Scotech.] 
pensynt, ”. A Middle English form of pinsont. 
pent (pent), p.a. [Pp. of pent, pend1.] Pen- 
ned or shut up; closely confined. 
With hollow eyes and rawbone cheekes forspent, 


As if he had in prison long bene pent. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 34. 


So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood. 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 923. 
penta-. [L., etc., penta-, < Gr. πεντα-, usual com- 
bining form of πέντε, five: see five.] An ele- 
ment in many words of Greek origin or forma- 
tion, meaning ‘five.’ 

pentacapsular (pen-ta-kap’si-lir), a. [ς Gr. 
πέντε, five, + E. capsular.] In bot., having five 
capsules or seed-vessels. 

pentacarpellary (pen-ta-kiir’pe-la-ri), a. [< 
Gr. πέντε, five, + καρπός, fruit. ] bot., com- 
posed of five carpels. 

pentace (pen’ta-sé),. [< Gr. révre, five, + ἀκή, 
a point: see acme.] A pentahedral summit. 

Pentaceras (pen-tas’e-ras), π. (NL. (J. D. 
Hooker, 1862), < Gr. πέντε, five, + κέρας, a horn. | 
An untenable name for Apoceras, a genus of 
trees belonging to the Rutacez, or rue family. 
The ovary is divided into five horns, only one 
of which matures, forming a one-sided winged 
fruit. The only species, Apoceras australis’ (Cookia 
australis of Ferdinand von Mueller), is a smooth tree of 
subtropical Australia, bearing alternate pinnate pellucid- 
dotted leaves, and panicles of many small flowers. Itisa 
tall evergreen, reaching 60 feet high, and known as the 
Moreton Bay varnish-tree, or white cedar. 

Pentaceros (pen-tas’e-ros), π. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πέντε, five, + κέρας, horn.] 1. The typical ge- 
nus of Pentacerotidz. P. reticulatus is a wide- 
ranging species, measuring about eight inches 
in diameter.— 2. A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, typical of the Pentacerotidz, having five 
horn-like projections on the head. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1829. 

Pentacerotide (pen’ta-se-rot’i-dé), π. pl. 

L., ς Pentaceros (-cerot-) + -idz.] 1+. A 
family of starfishes, named by J. E. Gray in 
1840 from the genus Pentaceros.—2, A family 
of fishes, typified by the genus Pentaceros. 

Pentacerotina (pen-ta-ser-6-ti’ nd), n. pl. 
[NL., ς Pentaceros (-cerot-) + -ina?.] In Giin- 
ther’s classification, the third group of Percide: 
same as the family Pentacerotidez. 

pentachenium (pen-ta-ké’ni-um), πι; pl. penta- 
chenia (-i). [NL., < Gr. πέντε, five, + NL. ache- 
nium, q. ν.] In bot., a five-celled fruit other- 
wise like a cremocarp. 

pentachonium (pen-ta-k6’ni-um), ”. A musical 
composition in five parts. 

pentachord (pen’ta-kérd), π. [ς LL. penta- 
chordus,< Gr. πεντάχορδος, five-stringed, «πέντε, 
five, + χορδή, a string, as of a lyre: see chord. ] 
In music: (a) A diatonic series of five tones. 
(b) Aninstrument with five strings. Compare 
hexachord, monochord, ete. 

pentacle (pen’ta-kl), π. [Also penticle; ¢ OF. 
pentacle, pantacle, a pentacle (in magic), a can- 
dlestick with five branches, as if ¢ Gr. πέντε, 
five; but prob. orig. ‘a pendant,’ ef. OF. pente, 
a pendant, hanging, slope, ete., « pendre, hang: 
see pendant, pendent. As applied to a magical 
figure, prob. wrested from pentangle (see pen- 
tangle), perhaps confused (as if ‘an amulet’) 
with OF. pentacol, pend a col, a trinket hung 
from the neek, a pendant (< pendre, hang, + a, 
on, + col, neck).] A mathematical figure used 
in magical ceremonies, and considered a defense 
against demons. It was probably with this figure 
that the Pythagoreans began their letters, as a symbol of 
health. In modern English books it is generally assumed 
that this is the six-pointed star formed of two triangles 
interlaced or superposed. (Compare Solomon’s seal, un- 
der seal.) Obviously, the pentacle must be a five-pointed 
or five-membered object, and it should be considered as 
equivalent to the pentagram or pentalpha. (See also pen- 
tangle.) The construction of the five-pointed star depends 
upon an abstruse proposition discovered in the Pythago- 


rean school, and this star seems to have been from that 
time adopted as their seal. 


They have their crystals, I do know, and rings, 

And virgin-parchment, and their dead men’s skulls, 
Their ravens’ wings, their lights, and pentacles, 

With characters. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 


His shoes were marked with cross and spell ; 
Upon his breast a pentacle. Scott, Marmion, iii. 20, 


. 3 * : 
The potent pentacle, i. 8. a figure of three trigons in D entad (pen’tad), n. 


terlaced and formed of five lines. 
W. H. Forman, in Jour. Brit. Archeol. Ass., XIX. 140, 


Pentacrinus (pen-tak’ri-nus), 


pentacrostic(pen-ta-kros’tik), 


pentact (pen’takt), a. and n. 


Pentactz (pen-tak’té), n. 


Pentactide (pen-tak’ ti- 


pentactinal (pen-tak’ ti- 


Pentactinida 


pentacular (pen-tak’i-lir), a. 


pentacyclic (pen-ta-sik’lik), a. 


pentad 


pentacoccous (pen-ta-kok’us), a. [< Gr. πέντε 
five, + κόκκος, a berry, a kernel: see coccus. | 
In bot., having or containing five grains or 
seeds, or having five united cells with one seed 
in each. ; 

Pentacrinids (pen-ta-krin’i-dé), n. pl. [Ν1.., 
ς Pentacrinus + -ide.| A family or higher group 
of articulate crinoids, named from the genus Pen- 
tacrinus, containing permanently fixed extant 
and extinct forms; the sea-lilies and stone-lilies, 
They have a small calyx with five basal plates and five ra- 
dial dichotomous arms, and a pentagonal stalk with lateral 
branches. Most of the species are extinct, and commenced 
in or before the Liassic epoch, but a few live in the pres- 
ent seas at great depths. Also called Encrinide. See cut 
under Pentacrinus, 

pentacrinite (pen-tak’ri-nit),n. [< Pentacrinus 
+ -ite?.] An encrinite or fossil crinoid of the 
genus Pentacrinites or family Pentacrinitide. 

Pentacrinites(pen’ta-kri-ni’téz),n. [NL. (Miil- 
ler, 1821), < Pentacrinus + -ites.] Same as Pen- 
tacrinus. 

Pentacrinitide (pen’ta-kri-nit’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., ς Pentacrinites + -idx.] A family of eri- 
noids: synonymous with Pentacrinide. J. E. 
Gray, 1840. 

pentacrinoid (pen-tak’ri-noid), a. and n. [< 
Pentacrinus + -oid.] I, a. Resembling a crinoid 
of the genus Pentacrinus; pentamerous, as a ¢cri- 
noid: said also of other sea-lilies: as, the pen- 
tacrinoid larval form of Comatula. 

IT. x. A pentacrinoid crinoid; a member of 
the Pentacrinoidea. 


Pentacrinoidea (pen’ta-kri-noi’dé-i), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Pentacrinus + -oidea.] 
The Pentacrinide or Pentacri- 
nitida, in a broad sense, as a 
superfamily group of articu- 
lated erinoids. 


nm [{NL. (L..Oken, 1815), « 
Gr. πέντε, five, + κρίνον, a lily: 
see crinoid.| The typical ge- 
nus of sea-lilies of the fam- 
ily Pentacrinide, having the 
column pentagonal. Ρ. wyville- 
thomsont is an existing species. Some 
living ones which have been referred 
to this genus are larval forms of stalk- 
less crinoids, as P. europeus of Ante- 
don rosaceus. Also Pentacrinites. 


a. and n [ς Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ ἀκροστίχιον, an acrostic: see 
acrostic.| I, a. Containing five 
acrosties of the same name. 

ΤΙ. x. A set of verses so dis- 
posed as to contain five acrostics of the same 
name, there being five divisions in each verse. 
[< Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ ἀκτίς (ακτιν-), ray: see actinic.] I, a. Five- 
rayed; having five rays, arms, or branches, as a 
common starfish, or a sponge-spicule. 

II, ». A pentact sponge-spicule. 
l. [NL.,< Gr. πέντε, 
five, + axtic, ray.] <A division of holothurians 
having the suckers arrang- 
ed in five regular rows. 





Sea-lily (Pentacrs- 
mus wyville - thom- 
sont). 


dé), η. pl. [NL., < Pentac- 
ta (the typical genus) + 
-idx.| A family of holo- 
thurians, named by J. E. 
Gray in 1840 from the ge- 
nus Pentacta. They are 
among the holothurians 
called sea-cucumbers and 
sometimes sea-melons. 





nal), a. [ς Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ ἀκτίς (ἄκτιν-), ray, + -al. | 
Having five rays; pentact. 
(pen-tak- 
tin’i-dii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. πέντε, five, + ἀκτίς 
(ἀκτιν-),814Υ, + -ida.] A general name of those 
starfishes which have five rays: distinguished 
from Heteractinida. 


Sea-cucumber (fentacta 
Jrondosa). 


[< pentacle 
(ML. as if *pentaculum) + -ar?.] Formed into 
or like a pentacle; having the figure or charac- 
ter of a pentacle: as, a pentacular symbol, em- 
blem, or talisman. 

ς Gr. πέντε, 
five, + κύκλος, a circle: see cyclel, cyclic.) In 
bot., having five cycles: said of flowers in which 
the floral organs are in five cycles or whorls. 
Compare monocyclic, bicyclic, ete. 

[= F. pentade, < Gr. πεν- 
τάς (πενταδ-), the number five, a body of five, « 








pentad 


πέντε, five: see five.] 1. The number five, in pentagonous (pen-tag’6-nus), a. 


the abstract; a set of five things considered to- 


gether: as, the Pythagorean pentad : correlated , 


with monad, dyad, triad, tetrad, ete. 
cally—2. A period of five consecutive years, 

The means of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, 
were almost exactly the same as the grand mean. 

J. D. Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 337. 

3. In chem., an element one atom of which will 
combine with five univalent atoms or radicals; 
α quinquevalent or quintivalent element. 

μα pentadactyle (pen-ta-dak’til), a. 
andn. ([Cf. L. pentadactylus, a starfish; ς Gr. 
πενταδάκτυλος, with five fingers or toes, five fin- 
ots long, « πέντε, five, + δάκτυλος, a finger, a 

nger-breadth: see dactyl.] J, a. Having five 
digits, as fingers or toes; quinquedigitate. Also 
pentadactylous. 
II, n. A pentadactyl or quinquedigitate ani- 
mal; any member of the Pentadactyla. 

Pentadactyla, Pentadactyli (pen-ta-dak’ti- 
18, -li), π. pl. [NL., neut. or mase. pl. of penta- 

actylus: see pentadactyl.] A superclass divi- 
sion of gnathostomous vertebrates supposed to 
have been derived from pentadactylous ances- 
tors. See phrases below. Most of the existing spe- 
cies have lost one or more of the digits, and some even a 
pair or all of the limbs, such as the snakes, cetaceans, etc. 
—Pentadactyla branchiata, a synonym of Amphibia: 
a name given by E. R. Lankester to the amphibians as a 
“grade” of gnathostomous craniate vertebrates interme- 
diate between the Heterodactyla branchiata (true fishes 
and dipnoans) and the Pentadactyla lipobranchia (reptiles, 
birds, and mammals). [Little used.]—Pentadactyla 
lipobranchia, a name given by E. R. Lankester to the 
highest ‘‘grade” of vertebrates, being a series which in- 
cludes reptiles, birds, and mammals, as collectively dis- 
tinguished from amphibians (Pentadactyla branchiata)and 
fishes (Heterodactyla branchiata). [Little used.] 

pomtadacty: a.and n. See pentadactyl. 
entadactyli, ». pl. See Pentadactyla. 

pentadactylism (pen-ta-dak’ti-lizm), n. [< 
pentadactyl + -ism.] ‘The state or character 
of being pentadactyl, or of having five digits 
on each extremity. 

pentadactylous (pen-ta-dak’ti-lus), a. [< pen- 
tadactyl + -ous.] Same as pentadactyl. 

pentadelphous (pen-ta-del’fus), a. [ς Gr. 
πέντε, five, + ἀδελφός, brother.] In bot., group- 
ed together in five sets: as, pentadelphous sta- 
mens; having stamens united in five sets by 
their filaments, as in the linden. 

Pentadesma (pen-ta-des’mi),n. [NL. (J. Sa- 
bine, 1824), so called with ref. to the long 
stamens which are united at the base into 
five short columns; < Gr. πέντε, five, + décpa, a 
bond, band, ς δεῖν, bind.] A genus of poly- 
petalous plants of the family Clusiacew and 
the tribe Moronobex, characterized by the 
five imbricated sepals similar to the five petals, 
the five-celled ovary, and the five-rayed style. 
There are 4 species, natives of tropical Africa. P. buty- 
racea is a tall tree with a yellow juice, bearing rigid op- 


posite leaves, large red solitary terminal flowers, and edible 
pulpy berries. See butter-and-tallow tree, under butter1. 


pentadicity (pen-ta-dis’i-ti), nm. [ς pentad + 
-ic + -ity.] In chem., quintivalence. 
pentaédron (pen-ta-6’dron), n. See pentahe- 
dron. 
pentafid (pen’ta-fid), a. [< Gr. rérte, five, + L. 
findere, pp. fidi, cleave, split, separate.] In 
bot., cleft into five divisions. 
pentageront, ». [Appar. an error for *penta- 
gonon, < Gr. πεντάγωνον, a pentagon: see penta- 
gon.} Same as pentacle. 
The great arch-ruler, potentate of hell, 
Trembles when Bacon bids him, or his fiends, 
Bow to the force of his pentageron. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
pentagie (pen’ta-glot), a. and. [< Gr. πέντε, 
five, + γλῶσσα, Attic γλῶττα, the tongue.] Ἱ. a. 
Of five tongues; expressed in five different 
languages, 
IT, σι. A work in five different languages. 
pentagon (pen’ta-gon),». (< LL. pentagonium, 
pentagon, < pentagonius, penta- 
JOnUs = Gr. πεντάγωνος, five-corner- 
ed, quinquangular, neut. πεντάγω- 
νον, & pentagon, ¢ πέντε, five, + 
γωνία, an angle, acorner.] 1. In 
geom., a figure of five sides and 
five angles: if all the sides and all 
the angles are equal it is a requ- 
lar pentagon.—2. In fort., a fort with five 
x bastions. 
pentagonal (pen-tag’6-nal), a. [< pentagon + 
-al,| Having five corners or angles. Also pen- 


tagonous,—Pentagonal dodecahedron. See ordinary 
dodecahedron, under dodecahedron. 


Regular Penta- 
gon. 


Specifi- pentagram (pen’ta-gram), 2. 
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[ς LL. pen- 
tagonus, pentagonius,< Gr. πεντάγωνος, five-an- 
gled: see pentagon.] Same as pentagonal. 
[ς Gr. πεντά- 
γραμµος, of five lines or strokes, « πέντε, five, + 
γραµµή, a line, a mark: see gram2.] A five- 
pointed or five-lobed fig- 
ure, as the figure of a five- 
rayed star; specifically, 
the magic sign also called 
pentacle. See pentacle. 
Sketching with her slender 

pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard penta- 

gram 


On garden gravel. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 


pentagrammatic (pen’ta- 
gra-mat’ik), a. [< pentagram + -atic?, after 
grammatic.} Having the figure of a penta- 
gram. 

pentagraph, pentagraphic, etc. Variants of 
pantograph, pantographic, ete. 

pentagyn (pen’ta-jin), n. [< Gr. πέντε, five, + 
γυνή, a female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot., a 

lant having five styles; one of the Pentagynia. 

Bente nia (pen-ta-jin’i-d), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πέντε, five, + γυνή, female.] In the Lin- 
nean artificial system, an order in any of the 
first 13 classes characterized by having five- 
styled flowers. 

pentagynian (pen-ta-jin’i-an), a. 
+ -i-an.] Same as pentagynous. 

pentagynous (pen-taj’i-nus), a. [«< pentagyn + 
-ous.] In bot., having five styles. 

pentahedral (pen-ta-hé’dral), a. 
dron + -al.] Having five faces. 

pentahedrical (pen-ta-hed’ri-kal),a. [< penta- 
hedron + -ic-al.| Same as pentahedral. [Rare. ] 

pentahedron (pen-ta-hé’dron), n. [Also pen- 
taédron; < Gr. πέντε, five, + ἔδρα, a seat, a base, 
aside.| A solid figure having five faces. 

pentahedrous (pen-ta-hé’drus), a. [ς pentahe- 
dron + -ous.] Same as pentahedral. 

pentail (pen’tal), n. [ς pen? + tail.] 1. Anin- 
sectivorous animal of the family Tupaiide, one 
of the squirrel-shrews of the genus Ptilocercus 
(which see), P. lowi, an inhabitant of Borneo: 
so called from its long tail, which is two thirds 
naked and ends in a distichous fringe of long 
hairs, like a quill pen.— 2. The pintail, a duck. 

pentalemma (pen-ta-lem’ ii), 2.3 pl. penta- 
lemmata (-a-ti). [ς Gr. πέντε, five, + λήμμα, a 
proposition, assumption: see lemma.] In logic, 
a dilemma with five members. 

Pentalophodon (pen-ta-lof’6-don),n. [NL. 
(Faleoner, 1866): see pentalophodont.) <A ge- 
nus of proboscidean mammals of the family 
Elephantide and subfamily Mastodonting, based 
by Falconer upon a Miocene mastodon from the 
Siwalik Hills of India, P. sivalensis. 

pentalophodont (pen-ta-lof’o-dont), a. [< Gr. 
πέντε, five, + λόφος, a crest, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = 
E. tooth.| Having five-ridged molars, as a mas- 
todon of the genus Pentalophodon. 

pentalpha (pen-tal’fi), m. [So called as appar. 
composed of five alphas; < Gr. πέντε, five, + 
ἄλφα, the letter alpha, A.] A five-pointed star; 
a pentacle. See pentacle, and cut under penta- 
gram. 

Pentamera (pen-tam’e-ri), . pl. [NL. (Du- 
méril, 1806), neut. pl. of pentamerus : see pen- 
tamerous.} 1. A group of Coleoptera, contain- 
ing those families of  , 
beetles all the tarsi of 
which are five-jointed 
(with some anomalous 
exceptions). About one 
half of all beetles are pen- 
tamerous, as the large fami- 
lies Ptinide, Cleride, Lam- 
pyrid2, Elateridz, Bupres- 
tidz, Staphylinide, Sca- 
rabxide, Carabidz, and 
others. In Latreille’s sys- 
tem the Pentamera were di- 
vided into 6 families, Carni- 
vora (or Adephaga), Brache- 
lytra (or Microptera), Servi- 
cornes, Clavicornes. Palpi- 
cornes, and Lamellicornes. 
The coleopterous groups 
contrasted with Pentamera 
are Heteromera, Tetramera 
(or Cryptopentamera), and Trimera (or Cryptotetramera). 
2. A prime division of the hymenopterous fam- 
ily Chaleididz, comprising 13 subfamilies, in 
which the tarsi are five-jointed. 

pentameran (pen-tam’e-ran), 7. 


Pentagram. 


[< pentagyn 


[< pentahe- 





Euchroma gigantea, one of the 
Pentamera. 


(One half natural size.) 


[ς Pentamera 





pentapetalous 


Pentameridz (pen-ta-mer’i-dé), . pl. [NL. 
(McCoy, 1844), < Pentumerus + -idx.] In conch., 
a family of brachiopods, typified by the genus 
Pentamerus. They had ovate and somewhat pentago- 
nal shells, with no hinge area, and partially camerate; in 
the interior of the ventral valve were two contiguous ver- 
tical septa of varying length converging into one median 
plate, and in the interior of the dorsal valve two longitu- 
dinal septa of variable dimensions. The species lived dur- 
ing the Paleozoic epoch. i 

. a. 


pentameroid (pen-tam’e-roid), a. and n. 

Of or relating to the Pentameride. 
ΤΙ. x. A brachiopod of the family Pentame- 

ride. 

pentamerous (pen-tam’e-rus), a. [ς NL. pen- 
tamerus for *pentameres, ς Gr. πενταµερής, in five 
parts, < πέντε, five, + µέρος, part.] Five-parted; 
five-jointed; composed or consisting of five 
parts or five sets of similar parts. Specifically — 
(a) In entom.: (1) Five-jointed, as a beetle’s tarsus. (2) 
Having pentamerous tarsi, as a beetle; of or pertaining to 
the Pentamera. (0) In bot. and zool., having five parts or 


members: as, a pentamerous calyx or corolla; a pentame- 
rous starfish. Frequently written 5-merous. 


Pentamerus (pen-tam’e-rus), 7. [NL. (Sower- 
by, 1819), < Gr. πενταµερής, having five parts: 
see pentamerous.] A genus of brachiopods, typi- 
eal of the family Pentameride. 

pentameter (pen-tam’e-tér), π. anda. [< L. 
pentameter, < Gr. πενταµέτρος, of five measures, 
< πέντε, five, + µέτρον, a measure, meter: see 
meter2,] I, n. In ane. pros., a verse differing 
from the daetylic hexameter by suppression of 
the second half of the third and of the sixth 
foot; a dactylie dipenthemimeres or combina- 
tion of two catalectic dactylic tripodies, thus: 


The first half of the line ended almost without exception 
in a complete word and often with a pause in the sense. 
Spondees were excluded from the second half-line. The 
halves of the line often terminated in words of similar 
ending and emphasis, generally a noun and its attributive. 
This meter received its name from a false analysis of some 
ancient metricians, who explained it as consisting of two 
dactyls, a spondee, and two anapests. See elegiac, I., 1. 


ΤΙ. a. Having five metrical feet: as, a pen- 
tameter verse. 

pentametrize (pen-tam’et-riz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. pentametrized, ppr. pentametrizing. [< pen- 
tameter + -ize.] To convert into a pentameter. 
Also spelled pentametrise. [Rare.] 

The insertion of an apt word which pentametrizes the 
verse. Southey, The Doctor, Fragment on Mortality. 
pentamyron (pen-tam’i-ron),. [= Gr. πεντά- 
μῦρον, a kind of ointment, ς πέντε, five, + pipor, 
an unguent or plant-essence: see myrobalan. | 
In med., an ancient ointment composed of five 
ingredients, said to have been storax, mastic, 
wax, opobalsum, and nard ointment. Dunglison. 

pentander (pen-tan’dér), ». [< Pentandria.] A 
plant of the class Pentandria. 

Pentandria (pen-tan’dri-i), n. pl.. [NL., < Gr. 
πέντε, five, + ἀνήρ (ἀνδρ-), male (in mod. bot. a 
stamen).] In the Linnean artificial system, a 
class of plants characterized by having flowers 
with five equal distinct stamens. 

pentandrian (pen-tan‘dri-an), a. 
dria + -an.] Same as pentandrous. 

pentandrous (pen-tan’drus), a. {As Pentan- 
dria + -ous.] In bot., of or pertaining to the 
Pentandria ; having five equal stamens with 

, distinct filaments not connected with the pistil. 

pentane (pen’tan),”. [ςατ,πέντε, five, + -ane. } 
Amy! hydrid, ΟΡΗΙο, a paraffin hydrocarbon 
existing in three modifications. Normal pentane is 
obtained from light distillates of cannel-coal and Boghead 
tar, and in large quantities from petroleum. The other 
modifications are of interest to chemists only. Normal 


pentane is used for illumination, in the form either of va- 
por or of a mixture of its vapor with air. 


pentane-lamp (pen’tan-lamp), ». A lamp con- 
structed to burn pentane vapor mixed with air 
previous to ignition. It is proposed that a pentane- 
lamp be used as a photometric standard, on account of the 
great accuracy with which it can be adjusted to give a 


uniform illumination. 
pentangle (pen’tang-gl), n. [< ME. pentangel, 
<« ML. *pentangulum, ¢ Gr. πέντε, five, + L. angu- 
lus, angle: see angle3. Cf. pentacle.] <A five- 
angled or a five-pointed figure; a pentagon or a 
pentacle. See pentacle and pentagram. 
Thay schewed hym the schelde, that was of schyr goulez, 
Wyth the pentangel de-paynt of pure golde hwez. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 620. 


That they are afraid of the pentangle of Solomon, though 
so set forth with the body of man as to touch and point out 
the five places wherein our Saviour was wounded, I know 
not how to assent. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 10. 

pentangular (pen-tang’gi-lir), a. [< pentangle 
+ -ar3; ef, angular.] Having five angles. 
pentapetalous (pen-ta-pet’a-lus), a [ς Gr. 


[< Pentan- 


pentagonally (pen-tag’d-nal-i), adv. In the + -an.] A pentamerous beetle; a member of πέντε, five, + πέταλον, a leaf (petal).] In bot., 


form of a pentagon; with five angles, 


the Pentamera. 


having five petals. Often written 5-petalous. 


pentaphyllous 


pentaphyllous (pen-ta-fil’us), a. [ς Gr. πεντά- 
φυλλος, five-leafed, < Gr. πέντε, five, + φύλλον = 
L. folium, a leaf.] In bot., having five leaves. 
pentapody (pen-tap’6-di), π. [« Gr. πεντάπους, 
earlier πεντέπους, with five feet, < πέντε, five, + 
πούς (ποό-) = KE. foot.] In pros., a measure or 
series of five feet. . 
A trochaic or iambic pentapody with hemiolic ratio, three 


trochees or iambi for arsis and two for thesis. 
J. Hadley, Essays, p. 101. 


pentapolis (pen-tap’6-lis),. [«Gr. πεντάπολις, 
a state having five cities, ¢ πέντε, five, + πόλις, 
city.] A group or confederation of five cities: 
as, the Hebrew, or Doric, or African Pentapolis; 
the Pentapolis of Italy. 

Pentapolitan (pen-ta-pol’i-tan), a. [ς L. Pen- 
tapolitanus, < Pentapolis, < Gr. Πεντάπολις, Pen- 
tapolis: see def. and pentapolis.) Pertaining 
to a pentapolis, specifically to the ancient Pen- 
tapolis of Cyrenaica, in northern Africa, a dis- 
trict comprising five leading cities and their 
territories. 

pentapterous (pen-tap’te-rus),a. [< Gr. πέντε, 
five, + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.) In bot., hay- 
ing five wings, as certain fruits. 

Pentapterygiit (pen-tap-te-rij’i-i), . pl. [NL., 

r. πέντε, five, + πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), wing.] In 


ichth.,an artificial group or series of fishes whose κ 


fins are five in number. Bloch and Schneider. 

pentaptote (pen’tap-tot), ». [ς LL. pentapto- 
tum, < Gr. πεντάπτωτον, neut. of πεντάπτωτος, hav- 
ing five cases, < Gr. πέντε, five, + πτῶσις (πτωτ-), 
a case, ¢ πίπτειν, fall.] In gram.,a noun having 
five cases. 

pentaptych (pen’tap-tik),. [« Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ πτυχή, πτύξ (πτυχ-), a fold, < πτύσσειν, fold, 
double up. Cf. diptych, triptych, ete., and pol- 
icy2.] 1. An altarpiece consisting of a cen- 
tral part and double-folding wings on each side. 
Fairholt.—2. A screen of five leaves. 

pentarchy (pen’tiir-ki), ».; pl. pentarchies (-kiz). 
[< Gr. πενταρχία, a magistracy of five, < πέντε, 
five,  ἀρχή, rule, ς ἄρχειν, τα]θ.] 1. A govern- 
ment vested in five persons.—2. A group of five 
rulers, or of five influential persons. 

Those five fair bretheren, which I sung of late, 


For their just number called the pentarchy. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vi. 


3t. Any group of five. 
In an angrye moode I mett old Time, 


With his pentarchye of tenses. 
Old Tom of Bedlam (Percy’s Reliques). 


pentasepalous (pen-ta-sep’a-lus), a. [ς Gr. 
πέντε, five, + NL. sepalum, sepal.] In bot., hav- 
ing five sepals. Often written 5-sepalous. 

pentaspast (pen’ta-spast),. [«< L. pentaspas- 
ton, < Gr. "πεντάσπαστον, a tackle or engine with 
five pulleys, « πέντε, five, + *omaoréc, verbal adj. 
of σπαν, draw out or forth: see spasm.] An en- 
gine with five pulleys. Johnson. 

pentaspermous (pen-ta-spér’mus), a. [< Gr. 


πέντε, five, + σπέρµα, seed.] In bot., containing * 


or having five seeds. 

pentastich (pen’ta-stik), n. [<Gr. πεντάστιχος, 
of five lines or verses, < πέντε, five, + στίχος, a 
row, line.] A composition consisting of five 
lines or verses. 

pentastichous (pen-tas’ti-kus), a. [< Gr. πεν- 
τάστιχος, in five lines or verses: see pentastich. ] 
In bot., five-ranked: in phyllotaxis, noting that 
arrangement in which the leaves are disposed 
upon the stem in five vertical rows or ranks, 
as in the apple-tree, the cones of the American 
larch, etc. It isfrequently represented by the fraction 
2—thatis, the angular distance from the first to the second 
leaf is 2? of the circumference of the stem (144°), and the 
spiral line connecting their points of 
attachment makes two turns around the A 
stem, on which six leaves are laid down, 
when the sixth leaf comes over the first, 
See phyllotaxis. 6 

Pentastoma (pen-tas’td-mii), n. 
[NL., fem. of pentastomus, hav- 
ing five mouths or openings: see 
pentastomous.] A genus of worm- 
like entozoic parasitic organisms 
representing the family Penta- 
stomide and order Pentasto- 
moidea; the pentastomes, five- 
mouths, or tonguelets: so called 
because of four hooklets near 
the mouth, which give, with the 
mouth itself, an appearance of 
five mouths. The genus was formerly 
classed by Rudolphi, its founder, among 
the trematoid worms, or flukes, but is 
now usually referred to the arthropods, 
and placed in the vicinity of the mites or 
of the bear-animalcules (Arctiseca). The body is long, an- 
nulated, and vermiform, limbless in the adult, with four 





Pentastoma tex- 
211οτας». 


A,male. , fe- 
male. 6, anterior 
end of body: a, 4, 
anterior and poste- 
rior hooks; ο, rudi- 
mentary palpiform 
organs; @, mouth. 
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rudimentary legs in the larva. The sexes are distinct. 
These parasites, of which there are many species, as P. 
tznioides, three or four inches long, infest man and va- 
rious other animals, and are sometimes encysted in the 
human liverandlungs. Also Pentastomum, Pentastomus, 
and Linguatula. 


pentastome (pen’ta-stom),”. [<« NL. Pentasto- 
ma, q.Vv.] A member of the genus Pentastoma. 

Pentastomide (pen-ta-stom’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
< Pentastoma + -idz#.] The family which is 
represented by the genus Pentastoma: same as 
Linguatulide. 

pentastomoid (pen-tas’td-moid), a. and κ. [< 
pentastome + -oid.] I, a. Resembling the ge- 
nus Pentastoma. 

ΤΙ. πι. A member of the Pentastomoidea; a 
pentastome. 

Pentastomoidea (pen’ta-st6-moi’d6-i), n. pl. 
[NL.,< Pentastoma + -oidea.] An order of the 
class Arachnida, represented by the genus Pen- 
tastoma. Also ealled Linguatulina, Acantho- 
theca, Pentastomida, Pentastomidea. 

pentastomous (pen-tas’t6-mus), a. [< NL. pen- 
tastomus, < Gr. πεντάστοµος, having five mouths or 
openings, < πέντε, five, + oréua,mouth.] Same 
as pentastomoid, 

Pentastomum, Pentastomus(pen-tas’t6-mum, 

-mus), ΑΛ. [NL.: see pentastomous.] Same as 

Pentastoma. 

pentastyle (pen’ta-stil), a. [ς Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ στῦλος, a column: see style3.] In arch., hav- 
ing five columns in front; consisting of five 
columns. 

pentasyllabic (pen’ta-si-lab’ik), a. [< Gr. 
πεντασύλλαβος, having five syllables, «πέντε, five, 
+ συλλαβή, syllable: see syllabic.) Having five 
syllables; composed of five syllables. 

Pentateuch (pen’ta-tik), ». [Formerly Penta- 
teuches (Minsheu), after OF. Pentateuches (as if 
plural); F. Pentateuque,< LL. Pentateuchus, Pen- 
tateuchum, ς LGr. πεντάτευχος, consisting of five 
books, 7 πεντάτευχος, se. βίβλος, the five books 
ascribed to Moses, « Gr. πέντε, five, + τεῦχος, 
any implement or utensil, a book, «τεύχειν, pre- 
pare, make ready. Cf. Heptateuch,ete.] The 
first five books of the Old Testament, regarded 


asaconnected group. They are Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. They record the crea- 
tion, the diffusion of peoples, and the formation of the He- 
brew nation and its history through the sojourn in the wil- 
derness. Opinions regarding the authorshipof these books 
differ greatly. Some scholars believe that they, with the 
book of Joshua, were written substantially by Moses, 
Joshua, and their contemporaries; others hold that they 
were compiled at a much later period (in part about the 
seventh century B. C., or even in post-exilic times).— §$a- 
maritan Pentateuch, a copy of the Pentateuch in the 
Samaritan or ancient Hebrew character (British Museum), 
which perhaps dates from the seventh century B. ο. 


Pentateuchal (pen’ta-tik-al), a. [ς Penta- 
teuch + -al.] Of or pertaining to the Penta- 
teuch. 

pentathlete (pen-tath’lét), m. [ς Gr. πενταθλη- 

THC, < πένταθλον, pentathlon: see pentathlon.] In 

class. antiq., a contestant in the pentathlon. 

pentathlon (pen-tath’lon), n. [< Gr. πένταθλον, 
Ionic πεντάεῦλον, a contest including five ex- 
ercises (L. quinquertium), ς πέντε, five, + ἆθλον, 
a contest: see athlete.] In ane. Gr. games, a con- 
test including five separate exercises —leaping, 
the foot-race, throwing the discus, throwing the 
spear, and wrestling —all of which took place 
between the same contestants, on the same day, 
and in a given order. The winner must have 
been successful in at least three exercises. 

Pentatoma (pen-tat’d-mi), n. [NL. (Olivier, 
1816), « Gr. πέντε, five, + -τομος, « τέμνειν, τα- 
μεῖν, cut.] A genus of true bugs, typical of 
the family Pentatomide, with about 150 widely 
distributed species, some of them known as 
forest-bugs and wood-bugs. 





Pentatomide (pen-ta-tom’i-dé), πι. pl. [NI. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Pentatoma + -idz.] Alarge 
family of Heterop- a : 
tera, typified by the 
genus Pentatoma, 


containing many 
brilliantly colored 
plant-feeding bugs, 
most of which are 
tropical or subtrop- 


ical. It isrepresented 
in all parts of the world, 
and the genera are nu- 
merous. The harlequin 
cabbage-bug, Murgan- 
tia histrionica, is a well- 
known example. (See 
cabbage-bug.) This ex- 
tensive family has been 
divided into ὃ sub- 
families, Acanthosomi- 
n&, Edessine, Pentato- 


Euschistus fissilis, one of the 
Pentatom idx. 
(About twice natural size.) 


pentatonic (pen-ta-ton’ik), a. 


pentecostal (pen’té-kos-tal), a. and n. 


pentecostal 


mine, Sciocorine, Halydinz, Phloeing, Asoping, and Cyd- 
ning, when the last is not made a distinct family. Also 
Pentatomida, Pentatomides, Pentatomites. 


pentatomine (pen-tat’d-min), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pentatomine. 

pentatomoid (pen-tat’6-moid), a. Related to or 
resembling the Pentatomidz; belonging to the 
Pentatomoidea, or having their characters. 

Pentatomoidea (pen’ta-t6-moi’dé-i), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pentatoma + -oidea.| A superfamily 
of Heteroptera, composed of such important 
families as the Cydnidz and Pentatomide. 

pentatone (pen’ta-ton), η. [«< Gr. πεντάτονος, of 
five tones, « πέντε, five, + τόνος, tone.] In an- 
cient and medieval music, an interval contain- 
ing five whole steps—that is, an augmented 
sixth. Compare tritone. 

[< pentatone + 
-ic.| In music, consisting of five tones; espe- 
cially, pertaining to a pentatonic scale (which 
see, under scale), 

pentatrematoid (pen-ta-trem’a-toid), a. and n. 
1. a. Related to or resembling the Pentatremi- 
tide; of, or having the characters of, the Penta- 
tremitide. 

ΤΙ. x. A pelmatozoan of the family Pentatre- 
mitidg or order Blastoidea; a blastoid. 
pentatremite (pen-ta-tré’mit),n. [<« NL. Pen- 
tatremites.| A blastoid of the genus Pentatre- 
mites. 

Pentatremites (pen’ta-tré-mi’téz), n. [NL., 
€ Gr. πέντε, five, + τρῆμα, 8 Ἠο]θ.] A leading 
or representative genus of Paleozoic blastoids. 
1. florealis is an example. Also Pentremites, 
Pentatrematites. 

Pentatremitide (pen’ta-tré-mit’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pentatremites + -ide.] A family of 
Blastoidea or blastoid pelmatozoans, typified 
by the genus Pentatremites. They are of Paleozoic, 
and especially Carboniferous, age. Very different limits 
have been assigned to thefamily. (a) By D’Orbigny, 1832, 
it was intended to include all the regular blastoid crinoids. 
(6) By Etheridge and Carpenter it was limited to regular 
blastoids with base usually convex, five spiracles whose dis- 


tal boundary is formed by side plates, and hydrospires con- 
centrated at the lowest part of the radial sinus. 


pentavalent (pen-tav’a-lent), a. [< Gr. πέντε, 
five, + L. valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong, 
have power: see value.| In chem., capable of 
combining with or saturating five univalent 
elements or radicals: applied both to elements 
and to compound radicals. Thus, in the case of 
phosphoric pentachlorid (PCl;), phosphorus is said to be 


pentavalent, because one atom of phosphorus unites with 
five atoms of univalent chlorin. 


penteconter (pen’té-kon-tér), ». [ς Gr. πεντη- 
κοντήρης, also πεντηκόντορος, with fifty oars, < πεν- 
τήκοντα, fifty, + ap, ép, in ἐρετμόν, an oar: see 
οαγ1.] An ancient Greek ship of burden carry- 
ing fifty oars. 

Pentecost (pen’té-kost), π. [ς ME. pentecoste, 

OF. pentecoste, Ε'. pentecdte = Sp. pentecostés 

= Pg. pentecoste, pentecostes = It. pentecosta, 
pentecoste, AS. pentecosten = OS. pentecoston 
(dat.) = OF ries. pinkosta, pinzta = D. pink- 
ster, pinksteren (> EK. pinkster) = MLG. pinzte, 
pinater, pinxteren = OHG. *pfingustin (dat.), 
Jinfchustin (simulating ΠΛ = E. five), MHG. 
phingesten, pfingsten, G. pfingsten = Sw. pingst, 
= Dan. pindse, ς LL. pentecoste = Goth. painte- 
kuste,< Gr. πεντηκοστή, Pentecost, the fiftieth day 
after the Passover, lit. fiftieth (sc. ἡμέρα, day), 
< πεντήκοντα, fifty: see fifty.] 1. In the New 
Testament, a Jewish harvest festival ealled in 
the Old Testament (Deut. xvi. 10, ete.) the feast 
of weeks (Hebrew Shabuoth), and observed on 
the fiftieth day after the 14th of Nisan, the 
date of the celebration of the Passover. The 
feast of Pentecost, while primarily connected with the 
celebration of the completion of harvest, by the offering 
of first fruits, etc., seems also to have been associated in 
the minds of the later Jews with the giving of the law on 
the fiftieth day after their departure from Egypt. It al- 
ways precedes the Jewish New Year by 113 days. 
2. The feast of Whitsunday, a festival of the 
Christian church, observed annually in remem- 
brance of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles during the feast of Pentecost. 
Pentecost is the third of the great Christian festivals, the 
other two being Christmas and Easter. It is connected 
with its Jewish predecessor, not only historically (Acts ii. 
1-11), but also intrinsically, because it is regarded as cele- 
brating the first fruits of the Spirit, as the Jewish Pente- 
cost celebrated the first fruits of the earth (Lev. xxiii. 17). 
In the primitive church the term Pentecost was used both 


for Whitsunday and for the whole period of fifty days end- 
ing with Whitsunday. 


Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. 
Longfellow, tr. of Tegnér’s Children of the Lord’s Supper. 
Mid-Pentecost Sunday, the fourth Sunday after nae 
[ ‘ 


pentecostalis, pertaining to Pentecost, < pente- 
coste, Pentecost: see Pentecost.) I, a. Of or 





pentecostal 


pertaining to Pentecost; occurring or happen- 
ing at Pentecost: as, the pentecostal gift of 
tongues; pentecostal offerings. 

. n. pl. Offerings formerly made at Pen- 
tecost or Whitsuntide by parishioners to their 
priest, or by inferior churches to the mother 
church, ete. Also called Whitsun-farthings. 

pentecostarion (pen’té-kos-ta’ri-on), n.; pl. 
pentecostaria (-i). [< LGr. πεντηκοστάριον (see 
def.), < πεντηκοστή, Pentecost: see Pentecost. ] 
in the Gr. Ch., the service-book which contains 
the offices in use from Easter to All Saints’ day. 

pentecoster (pen-té-kos’tér), n. [< Gr. πεντη- 
κοστήρ, a commander of fifty, < πεντήκοντα, fifty: 
see Pentecost.] In ancient Greece, a comman- 
der of fifty men. Mitford. 

pentecostys (pen-té-kos’tis), π. [ς Gr. πεντη- 
κοστύς, a number of fifty, a division including 
fifty, < πεντήκοντα, fifty: see Pentecost.] In an- 
cient Greece, a company of fifty soldiers. Mit- 
ford. 

pentegraph (pen’té-graf), n. 
graph. 

pentekontalitron (pen’té-kon-tal’i-tron), n. 
[< Gr. πεντηκοντάλιτρον, neut. of πεντηκοντάλι- 
τρος, Weighing or worth fifty litre, < πεντήκοντα, 
fifty, + λίτρα, litra.] In ancient Sicilian coin- 
age, a piece of fifty litre: same as dekadrachm. 

Pentelic (pen-tel’ik),a. [< L. Pentelicus, < Gr. 
Πεντελικός, pertaining to the mountain and 
deme IlevreAH in Attica.] Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from Mount Pentelicus (Πεντελή), near 
Athens: noting especially a variety of white 
marble resembling Parian, but denser and finer- 
grained, apparently inexhaustible quarries of 
which have from antiquity been worked in this 


mountain. The Parthenon, the Propylea, and other 
Athenian monuments are built of it, and in it are carved 
the famous sculptures known as the Elgin marbles. 


Pentelican (pen-tel’i-kan), a. [< Pentelic + 
-απ.] Same as Pentelic. 

penteteric (pen-te-ter’ik), a. [< Gr. πεντετηρικός, 
happening every five years, < πεντετηρίς, a term 
of five years, ¢ πεντέτης, πενταέτης, of five years, 
πέντε, five, + ἔτος, a year.] 1. Occurring once 
in five years, or at intervals of five years.—2. 
Occurring in every fifth year, the years of two 
consecutive occurrences being both reckoned 
in the five: as, the penteteric or greater Pana- 
thenaie festival. | 

penthemimeral (pen-thé-mim’e-ral), a. [< L. 
penthemimeres, < Gr. πενθηµιµερής, consisting of 
five halves, ¢ πέντε, five, + ἡμι-, half, + µέρος, 
part.] In ane. pros., pertaining to or consti- 


tuting a group of two and a half feet.—Penthe- 
mimeral cesura, the cesura after the first half of the 
third foot. It occurs in the dactylic hexameter after the 
thesis, and in the iambic trimeter after the arsis. 


Penthina (pen-thi’ni), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 
1830), < Gr. πένθος, mourning for the dead: see 
pathos.) A genus of tortricid moths with simple 
antenne, tufted thorax, and fore wings twice as 


long as broad. The moths are of modest colors, and 
their larve often feed in seeds and buds. The genus is rep- 


Same as panto- 





Verbena-bud Moth (Pexthina hebesana). 


α, tigridia seed, showing pupal exuvium, d; ὅ, larva, natural size; 
¢, larva, enlarged; e, moth, hair-line showing natural size. 


resented in many parts of the world, having about 100 spe- 
cies, of which 19 are of North America and 4 common to 
North America and Europe. Ρ. hebesana is found from 
Maine to California, feeding in the larval state on the buds 
of certain garden flowers. Syn., Olethreutes Huebn. 

Penthorum (pen’tho-rum), nm. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1753); < Gr. πέντε, five, + ὄρος, a limit, rule: 
see horizon.) A genus of dicotyledonous 
choripetalous plants, type of the family Pen- 
thoracez, distinguished from the family Cras- 
sulacez chiefly by the absence of suceulence 


in its leaves. . There are 3 species—two in China and 
Japan, the other in eastern North America, 
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pentile (pen’til), ». 


pentoxid (pen-tok’sid), n. 
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They are erect perennials, growing in wet soil, with alter- 
nate lanceolate toothed sessile leaves, and terminal cymes 
of many greenish flowers on one-sided recurving branches, 
followed by reddish five-beaked capsules opening by five 
lids. The flowers form a standard example of complete 
numerical symmetry in fives, having five sepals, five pet- 
als, five stamens of one and five of another row, and five 
nearly separate carpels. /P. sedoides is the ditch-stonecrop 


x of America. 
penthouse (pent’ hous), . 


penumbra 
and pen-handles: they are sometimes made 
highly decorative. 


A Persian lacquered pen-tray. 
Catalogue of Duke of Hamilton's Collection, No. 231. 


pent-roof (pent’réf),n. In arch., aroof formed 


like an inclined plane, the slope being all on 
one side. Also called shed-roof. 


[A corruption of pen-trough (pen’trof), 2. The trough in which 


pentice, simulating house.] 1. A shed or slop- yxthe penstock of a water-wheel is placed. 


ing roof projecting from a main wall or the side Pentstemon (pent-sté’mon), 2. 




















Penthouse. 


or end of a building, and sometimes constructed 
over a door or window to protect it from the 
weather; an appentice. See also cut under 
appentice. 

As a Pent-house doth preserue a Wall 


From Rain and Hail, and other Storms that fall. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 


And strong power, like a pent-house, promises 
To shade you from opinion. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 


2. Anything resembling a penthouse, or occu- 
pying the same relative position with regard to 
something else. 


The houses are not despicable, but the high pent-houses κ ae : : 
penuchle (pé’nuk-l), x. [Also written pinochle; 


(for I can hardly call them cloysters, being all of wood), 
thro’ which the people pass drie and in the shade, winter 
and summer, exceedingly deforme the fronts of the build- 
ings. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 


What is most singular is their houses on one side hav- 
ing their pent-houses supported with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk. 


penula, 7. l 
Pepys, Diary, June 15, 1668. penult (pé-nult’ or pé’nult), 2. 


[NL. (Miteh- 
ell, 1748), irreg. for *Pentastemon or * Penteste- 
mon, so called as having the fifth stamen, com- 
monly absent in kindred plants, present as a 
conspicuous rudiment and in rare cases per- 
fect; < Gr. πέντε, five, + στήµων, warp (in mod. 
bot. stamen).] A genus of perennial herbs of the 
family Scrophulariacee and tribe Chelonee, 
known by the elongated rudimentary stamen, 
septicidal capsule, and angled wingless seeds. 
There are about 100 species, characteristic plants of the 
western United States, especially of California, from which 
several extend into British Columbia, also to the eastern 
and southern United States, a few in Mexico, and 1 in 
Japan. They bear opposite leaves, diminished upward 
into clasping bracts, and pyramidal panicles or racemes 
of handsome summer flowers, red, violet, blue, whitish, 
or yellow, the corolla with a long tube and distinctly two- 
lipped above. Many species are cultivated for the flowers, 
produced from April to October. See beard-tongue. 


ent-stock (pent’stok), ». Same as penstock1. 
entzia (pent’si-i), ». [NL. (Thunberg, 1800), 
after C. J. Pentz, a student under Thunberg. | 
A genus of asteraceous plants of the tribe An- 
themidee, characterized by the absence of 
chaff, by having the bracts in many rows, and 
five-angled achenes crowned with a cleft and 


cup-like pappus. The 8 species are all South African. 
They are small shrubs, hoary with whitish glandular hairs, 
and bearing small alternate wedge-shaped toothed or dis- 
sected leaves, and yellow flowers in small heads, usually 
in corymbs. P.incana (Chrysanthemum incanum of 
Thunberg) is the sheep-fodder bush of South Africa, valu- 
able in planting deserts because it roots extensively 
from decumbent branches, and covers ground rapidly. 


said to be of G. origin; ult. origin unknown. } 
A game of cards differing but slightly from 
bezique. [U.S8.] 

See penula. 

[Short for pe- 


Like a shrivelled beau from within the penthouse of a πια.) The last syllable of a word but one. 


modern periwig. 


He dragg’d his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


Swift, Battle of Books. penultima (pé-nul’ti-mi#), ”.; pl. penultime 


(-me). [NL. penultima, penultima (se. syllaba), 
the last syllable but one, ς L. pene, pene, al- 
most, + ultimus, last: see ultimate.] Same as 


penthouse (pent’hous), v. t.; pret.and pp. pent- y penult. 


housed, ppr. penthousing. [< penthouse, n.] To penultimate (pé-nul’ti-mat), a. and n. [As 


provide with a penthouse or sloping roof; shel- 
ter or protect by means of a shed sloping from 
the wall, or of something resembling it. 


The inferiour Mosques are built for the most part square, 
many pent-hous’d with open galleries, where they accus- 
tome to pray at times extraordinary. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 25. 


These [wrens] find, ’mid ivied abbey-walls, 
A canopy in some still nook; 
Others are pent-housed by a brae 
That overhangs a brook. 
Wordsworth, A Wren’s Nest. 


penticet (pen’tis),. [Also pentise; «ΜΕ. pen- 


tice, pentis (AF. pentiz), by apheresis for apen- 
tis, < OF. apentis, appentis, a shed: see appen- 
tice and penthouse.| A sloping roof projecting 
from an outer wall, or constructed over a door 
to shelter it; an awning over a door or window; 
a penthouse. See appentice and penthouse. 
And ore their heads an iron pentise vast 
They built, by ioyning many a shield and targe. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xi. 33. 


Every street of speciall note being on both sides thereof, 
from the pentices of their houses to the lower end of the 
wall, hanged with rich cloth of arras. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 38, sig. D. 


penticlet (pen’ti-kl),n. Same as pentacle. Fair- 


fax, tr. of Tasso, xviii. 74. 

A corruption of pantile, 
simulating pentice.] Same as pantile. 

pentlandite (pent’land-it),». [< J. B. Pentland 
+ -ite2,] A sulphid of nickel and iron, oceur- 
ring in massive forms of a light bronze-yellow 
color and metallic luster. 


pentonkion (pen-tong’ki-on), ».; pl. pentonkia 


(-i). [ς Gr. πεντώγκιον, Dorie for πεντούγκιον, 
five twelfths of a whole,< πέντε, five, + οὐγκία, a 
twelfth: see ouncel.] In the ancient coinage 
of Himera, Sicily, a bronze coin in weight about 
274 grains and in value one third of a litra. 

[ς Gr. πέντε, five, + 
K. oxid.] An oxid containing five oxygen atoms. 
— Arsenic pentoxid. See arsenic. 

pen-tray (pen’tra), ». A small tray or dish, 
usually long and narrow, used for holding pens 


penumbra (pée-num’bra), 2. 


penultima + -atel, Cf. ultimate.] I, a. Im- 
mediately preceding that member of a series 
which is the last; next before the last; being 
the last but one: as, the penultemate syllable; the 
penultimate joint. Compare antepenultimate. 
11. η. That member of a series which is the 
last but one; specifically, the last syllable but 
one of a word. 
[ς L. pene, pene 
almost, + wmbra, shade, shadow: see umbra. 
1. The partial shadow between the full light 
and the total shadow caused by an opaque body 
intercepting a part of the light from a lumi- 


nous body. All pointswithin the penumbra are excluded 
from the view of some part of the luminous body, and 
are thus partially shaded; while all points within the um- 
bra, or total shadow, are completely excluded from view 





-- 


Diagrams of Umbra and Penumbra. 


Fig. τ. Lunar eclipse. Fig. 2. Solar eclipse. S, sun; E, earth; 
M, moon; P, penumbra; U, umbra. 


of the luminous body. The figures represent the so-called 
Hipparchan diagrams of a lunar and a solar eclipse. 
Any portion of the moon in penumbra appears slightly 
dimmed, the more so the nearer it is to the umbra. Ata 
station of the earth in the moon’s penumbra, the disk of 
the sun is partially hidden, forming a partial (or, possibly, 
an annular) eclipse. 


if the source of light be a point, the shadow is sharply 
defined ; if the source be a luminous surface, the perfect 
shadow is fringed by an imperfect shadow called a pe- 
numbra. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 18. 
2. The gray fringing border which surrounds 
the dark umbra or nucleus of a sun-spot.—8, 
In painting, the boundary of shade and light, 
where the one blends with the other, the gra- 
dation being almost imperceptible. 








penumbral 


penumbral (pé-num’bral), a. [< penumbra + 
-al.) Pertaining to or resembling a penumbra. 


This brightness of the inner penumbra seems to be due 
to the crowding together of the penumbral filaments where 
they overhang the umbra, C.A. Young, The Sun, p. 116, 


Penumbral eclipse, an eclipse of the moon in which 
ae enters the penumbra of the earth but not the 
shadow. 


penumbrous (pé-num’brus), a. [< penumbra 
-ous.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
penumbra; penumbra-like; partially dark. 


In the penumbrous dulness I discerned a mass of white 
rock leading to the higher level. 
W. Holman Hunt, Contemporary Rev., LII. 24. 


penurious (pé-nu’ri-us), a. [< penury + -ous.] 
1. Pertaining to or characterized by penury or 
want; stricken with poverty; indigent. 


Thus he runs on his course, til’s drunken vaine 
Ruines his substance, makes him entertaine 
For his companion penurious want. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 


Better a penurious Kingdom then where excessive 
wealth flowes into the gracelesse and injurious hands of 
common sponges to the impoverishing of good and loyall 
men. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


2. Niggard; scanty; not bountiful or liberal. 


Here creeps along a poor penurious stream, 
That fondly bears Scamander’s mighty name, 
Pitt, Xneid, iii. 
I ever held a scanty and penurious justice to partake of 
the nature of a wrong. Burke, Το a noble Lord. 


3. Excessively saving or sparing in the use of 
money}; parsimonious to a fault; sordid: as, a 
penurious man. 


We should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurtous niggard of his wealth. 


; Milton, Comus, 1. 726. 
41. Nice and dainty. 


Good lord! what can my lady mean, 
Conversing with that rusty dean! 
She’s grown so nice, and so penurious, 
With Socrates and Epicurius. 
How could she sit the live-long day, 
Yet never ask us once to play? 
Swift, Panegyrick on the Dean, 


=Syn. 3. Parsimonious, Penurious, Miserly, Close, Niggard- 
ly, Stingy, Mean, covetous, avaricious, illiberal, sordid, 
chary. ‘Che first seven words express the spirit or conduct 
of those who are slow to part with money or other valuable 
things. Parsimonious is perhaps the most general of these 
words, literally sparing to spend, but always careful and 
excessively sparing. Penurivous means literally in penury, 
but always feeling and acting as though one were in pover- 
ty, saving beyond reason ; the word is rather stronger than 
parsimonious, and has perhaps rather more reference to 
the treatment of others. One may be parsimonious or pe- 
nurious, through habits formed in times of having little, 
without being really miserly. Miserly, feeling and acting 
like a miser, is generally applied to one who, having some 
wealth, clings to it for fear of poverty, or in provision for 
some possible exigency of the future, or especially for its 
own sake, as delighting in the mere possession of wealth. 
Close has the vigor of figurative use; it may be a shorten- 
ing of close-fisted. Niggardly is the least limited to money, 
and has the most to do with others; it expresses ameanly 
parsimonious treatment of others, a neglectful, self-defeat- 
ing, or stingy saving. Stingy expresses the most of op- 
probrium: as, Queen Elizabeth was called frugal by her 
friends, stingy by her enemies, and parsimonious by the 
rest of the world. It indicatesa grudging, narrow-hearted 
or unreasonable parsimony in giving or providing. Mean 
shows a tendency toward emphasizing the idea of a close 
or narrow and mean-spirited handling of money. See 
avarice. : ; : 

penuriously (pé-ni’ri-us-li), adv. In a penuri- 
ous or parsimonious manner; with scanty sup- 
ply. 

Unlesse ’twere Lent, Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, 
when the place is most penuriously emptie of all other 
good outsides, B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 2. 

No age is unduly favored, none penuriously depressed. 

De Quincey, Essenes, i. 
penuriousness (pé-nii’ri-us-nes), n. The state 
or character of being penurious in any sense; 
especially, parsimony; a sordid disposition to 
save money. 
penury (pen’t-ri), π. [ς ME. penury, ς OF. 
penurie, F. pénurie = Sp. Pg. It. penuria, <¢ L. 
penuria, penuria, want, scarcity; ef. Gr. πεῖνα, 
hunger, πενία, need, πένης, poor, πόνος, toil, 
πένεσθαι, toil, be poor.] 11. Lack; want; scanti- 
ness. 

He [Sesostris] caused many trenches to be cut thorow 
the land, and some of them navigable. Whereby unpro- 
fitable marishes were drained, the countrey strengthened, 
. . . andsuch places relieved as laboured with the penury 
of waters. Sandys, Travailes, p. 83. 
2. Extreme poverty; want; indigence. 

Age, ache, penury, and imprisonment. 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 130. 

Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power 
and to require them to live in penury. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

St. Parsimoniousness; miserliness. Jer. Tay- 
lor.=Syn. 2. Indigence, Want, etc. See poverty. 

pen-wiper (pen’wi’pér), π. <A piece of rag, 

chamois leather, or other material used for wip- 


κ og Nt 
peonage (pé’on-aj), n. 
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ing or cleaning pens after use. Pen-wipers are 
often made up into ornaments more or less 
elaborate.. 
penwoman (pen’wim/’an), ».; pl. penwomen 
(-wim’en). A woman who writes with a pen; a 
female writer; an authoress. 
Hard work is not fit for a penwoman. Johnson, 
Why, love, you have not written already! You have, I 
protest! O what a ready penwoman! 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 329. (Davies.) 
peon (pé’on),. [< Sp. pedn = Pg. pedo, a foot- 
soldier, a day-laborer, a pedestrian, = OF. peon, 
paon, pion, a foot-soldier, F. pion, a pawn (in 
chess), < ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, «L. pes 
(ped-) = E. foot: see pedal, ete. Cf. pawn?, a 
doublet of peon.] 1. Aday-laborer; specifical- 
ly, in Spanish America, one who attends upon 
a horse or mule; in Mexico, a species of serf, 
compelled to work for his creditor until his 
debts are paid.—2. In India: (a) A foot-sol- 
dier. (0) A messenger; an attendant or or- 
derly. (6) A native constable or policeman.— 
3. In chess, a piece representing a footman; a 
pawn. 


[< peon + -age.] A 
form of servitude which prevailed especially 
in Mexico. See peon, 1. 


peonia (pa-6-né’i), n. [Sp., < pedn, a foot-sol- 
dier: see peon.] In Spanish America, a Jand- 
measure, not now used and not well defined in 
extent. Originally it comprised the land given to a foot- 


soldier in a conquered country — supposed to be as much 
as could be cultivated by one man. 


peonism (pé’on-izm),n”. [<peon+-ism.] The 
state or condition of a peon; peonage. 
peony (pé’6-ni), ”.; pl. peonies (-niz). [Former- 
ly also pxony, after L.; also piony, early mod. E. 
pionee, dial. piny, < ME. pione, pioine, pianie, pi- 
ane, ς OF. peone, pioine, F. pivoine = Sp. peonia 
= Pg. It. peonia = AS. peonia (after L.),< L. pe- 
onia, ML. also peonia, < Gr. παιωνία, the peony, 
so called because regarded as medicinal, ¢ Παι- 
ών, Παιάν, the physician of the gods, also an epi- 
thet of Apollo: see pzon.] Any plant of the ge- 
nus Pzonia, which comprises strong-growing 
showy perennials, familiar in gardens. The com- 
mon peony is P. officinalis, an herb with large, commonly 
red flowers, one on a stalk, a native of southern Europe 
and central Asia. A kindred species, P. tenutfolia, of 
Siberia and parts of Europe, has the leaves finely cut, and 
hence is called slender-leafed, fennel-leafed, fern-leafed, or 
Sringed peony. A second typical species is the tree-peony, 
P. Moutan, a taller shrubby species from Japan and 
China, with large rose-colored or nearly white flowers, 
several on a stalk. These and one or two other species 
furnish the numerous hybrid and other varieties of the 
gardens, which vary greatly in color and are often double. 
The root of the common peony was an ancient charm and 
medicine, and still has some repute as a nervine. 
rg ta (pé’pl), n. [Early mod. E. also peple ; 
ς ME. peple, pepill, people, peopell, peopyll, poe- 
ple, peuple, puple (the spelling with oe or eo 
being intended to render the OF. diphthong), 
people, = MHG. povel, pdvel, bovel, G. pobel = 
Dan. Sw. pobel, the populace, mob, rabble, < 
OF. pueple, pople, F. peuple = Pr. pobol, poble 
= Sp, fie (> E. pueblo) = Pg. povo = It. po- 
polo, § L. populus, the people, the populace; 
appar. a redupl. of *pul, *ple in plebs, the peo- 
ple, plenus = E. fulll, Gr. πολύς, many, = E. (obs. ) 
feel, many, fulll, ete. Hence popular, ete. ] 
1. The whole body of persons who compose a 
community, tribe, race, or nation: as, the peo- 
ple of England; the people of Israel. [In this 
sense the word takes the indefinite article, and 
admits of the plural form peoples.] 
There made the peple of Ebron Sacrifice to oure Lord: 
and ther thei zolden up here Avowes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 105. 
A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 
Ledden the peples in the former age. 
Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 2. 
Whan the kynge Riolent and the kynge Placiens saugh 
that so litill a peple withstode so grete a power as thei 
were, thei hadde ther-of grete merveile and grete dispyte. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 208. 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meats in the summer. Prov. xxx. 25. 


By heaven and earth, 
I were much better be a king of beasts 
Than such a people! 
Beau. and Fil., King and No King, i, 1. 


The French character is now, as it was centuries ago, con- 
trasted in sundry respects with the characters of neigh- 
bouring peoples. H. Spencer, Prin, of Biol., § 80. 
2. The mass of persons inhabiting a place; 
subjects or citizens, as distinguished from their 
rulers or from men of rank or men of authority 
in any profession; the commonalty; the popu- 
lace: usually preceded by the definite article: 


opler (pé‘pléer), 1. 
Tai : 


peopler 


as, the king and the people ; one of the people ; 
the darling of the ‘ovepla: : 


With glosynges and with gabbyngs he gylede the peuple. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 125. 


In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 
aller, Prol. to Maid’s Tragedy. 


The popular leaders (who in all ages have called them- 
selves the people) began to grow insolent, 
Blackstone, Com., TV. xxxiii. 
The people are the only censors of their governors: and 
even their errors will tend to keep these to the true prin- 
ciples of their institution. To punish these errors too se- 
verely would be to suppress the only safeguard of the pub- 
lic liberty. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 85. 


3. Those who are closely connected with a per- 
son as subjects, domestics, attendants, follow- 
ers, etc. ; also, one’s family, relatives, etc.: as, 
a pastor and his people. 


Where-thurgh the kynges lege peopell scholde be dis- 
ceuyd. English Gilds (E, E. T. 8.), p. 332. 
And what peopyll they brought among them three, 

Mynne Auctour seith it is a wonder to see, 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1967. 


A stranger may go in with the consul’s dragoman or in- 
terpreter, and, being conducted afterwards to the Pasha’s 
coffee room, is civilly entertain’d by his people with sweet- 
meats and coffee. Pococke, Description of the East,-I. 33. 


In theevening we came to an anchor on the eastern shore 
nearly opposite to Esné. Some of our people had landed 
to shoot, trusting to a turn of the river that is here, which 
would enable them to keep up with us. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 141. 


4, Persons; any persons indefinitely; men: a 
collective noun taking a verb in the plural, and 
admitting in colloquial use anumeral adjective: 
as, people may say what they please; a number 
of country people were there; people of fashion; 
there were not ten people present. 


Might neuer men doo better on a day ther, 
Thanne they dede ther, so fewe pepill as thei were. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2860. 


Merlin com to Bandemagn as soone as he was departed 
fro Nabulall and badde hym sende to the hoste the gret- 
test people that he myght. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 566. 


He is so couragious of himselfe that he is come to the 
field with little people. 
King Arthur, I. 119, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-Book. 


And Edom came out against him with much people, and 
with a strong hand, Num. xx. 20. 


Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 143. 


People were tempted to lend by great premiums and 
large interest. Swift, Misc. 


They are doing a very unfashionable thing, for all peo- 
ple of condition are agreed not to admire, nor even to un- 
derstand. Gray, Letters, I. 324. 


5+. Human beings; men. 


Thei be no peple as other be, but it be fendes of helle. 
ο Merlin (E. E. I. 8.), iii. 534. 


6+. A set or crowd; company. 


What a people of Consaillours he hathe! 
Quoted in Oliphant’s New English, I. 388. 


Abbot of the people. See abbot.— Chosen people, the 
Israelites; the Jews.— Good people. See good folk, un- 
der good.— Houseling peoplet. See houseling1.— Pecu- 
liar People, See iar.— People’s party. See par- 
tyl.=§ . People, Nation, Race, Tribe, Clan. People 
stands for the ruled in distinction from the rulers, as king 
and people, or for the mass of the community, etc., with- 
out thought of any distinction between rulers and ruled. 
The word nation stands for a political body viewed as a 
whole. The unity may be ethnic, instead of political ; 
this sense, however, is less common. face is the most 
common word for all those who seem to make a whole 
in community of descent and are too numerous to be 
called a tribe, clan, or family: as, the Anglo-Saxon race is 
one branch of the Germanic, tracing its descent through 
certain Low German tribes. Tribe, apart from certain pe- 
culiar meanings, stands fora subdivision of arace: as, the 
twelve tribes of Israel; ordinarily the word is not applied 
to civilized persons; we speak of tribes of Indians, Arabs, 
Africans. Clan is used chiefly of the old organization of 
kinsmen among the Scotch Highlanders; where used of 
others, it expresses a similar organization, with intense 
loyalty and partizanship. 


people (pé’pl), v. t.5; pret. and pp. peopled, Ppr 
σ. 


peopling. [<F. peupler= Pr. Sp. poblar = 
povoar = It. popolare, people, populate, < ML. 
populare, inhabit, populate; from the noun: see 
people, n,, and cf. populate.] To stock with 
people or inhabitants; populate. 

Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 

This isle with Calibans. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 350. 

O’er many States and peopled Towns we pass’d. 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 


Many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth. 
W h, Excursion. 

One who peoples; an in- 
itant. [Rare.] 


Peoplers of the peaceful glen. 
Blackie, Lays of the Highlands, p. 96. (Emncye. Dict.) 


peoplish 


peoplisht (pé’plish), a. [ME. peplish, poeplissh ; 
< people + -ishl.] Belonging to the common 
people; vulgar. 
Ye hadde, as me thought, in despite 
Every thynge that souned into badde, 


As rudenesse, and poeplissh appetite, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1677. 


peotomy (pé-ot’6-mi),. [< Gr. πέος, penis, + 
-τομία, ς τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.|. Amputation of 
the penis. 

pepert, η. A Middle English variant of pepper. 

peperine (pep’e-rin), ». [< It. peperino, < pepe, 
pevere, < Li. piper, pepper: see pepper. Cf. pi- 
perine.| In petrog., a voleanie tuff contain- 
ing many crystal fragments. The name was 
first given to the tuiis of the Alban Mount, 


near Rome. Tufa, tuff, peperine, pozzuolana, and 
trass are names given, without much discrimination, 
to deposits consisting essentially of more or less finely 


a volcanic rock, cinders, and ashes. Little 
used. 
Peperomia (pep-e-r0’mi-i), ». [NL. (Ruiz 


and Pavon, 1794), « Gr. πέπερι, pepper.] A 
large genus of dicotyledonous apetalous plants 
of the family Piperacee, the pepper f amily, and 
the tribe Piperex, characterized by the single 
sessile stigma, and the two stamens with the 
anther-cells confluent into one. There are over 
400 species, found throughout warmer parts of the world, 
especially in America, from Florida to Chili and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. They are usually prostrate and fleshy 
annuals, or perennial by a creeping rootstock or tuberous 





Branch with Inflorescence of Peperomia magnolizfolia. 


@, a flower, showing the bract, one of the two stamens, and the pistil ; 
6, the fruit. 


base. They bear alternate, opposite, or whorled leaves, un- 
divided and commonly pellucid-dotted, and minute flow- 
ers in a dense or scattered spike. P. maculata is a dwarf 
greenhouse-plant with ornamental spotted leaves, remark- 
able for its ready propagation by leaf-cuttings. | P..resed2- 
flora is cultivated for its delicate spires of pink-stemmed 
white flowers. P. magnolizxfolia (P. obtusifolia) of the 
West Indies and Central and South America is a suc- 
culent shrub with obovate or spatulate leaves and long 
curving spike-like aments. Several others, all known in 
cultivation as Peperomia, are the pepper-elder of British 
colonists. 
pepint, 7. An obsolete form of pippin. 
pepinneryt, ». [= OF. pepinerie, }'. pépiniére, 
a seed-plot, nursery, < pepin, kernel, pip: see 
pippin.}| A garden for raising plants from 
seeds; a nursery-garden. Halliwell. 
pepinniert, ~. Same as pepinnery. 
To make a good pepinnier or nource-garden. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. (Hneyc. Dict.) 


pepita (pe-pé’ tii), n. [Sp., a nugget, prop. a 
kernel, seed, pip: see pip, pin.] A lump of 
native metal; a nugget. 

The gold is found in the form of grains or pepitas, at 
the depth of ten or twelve yards below the surface, em- 
bedded in a stratum of clay of several feet in thickness. 

. Encye. Brit., TV. 13. 
pepla, . Plural of peplum. 

pepiet, nm. An obsolete form of people. 
eplis (pep’lis),n. (NL. (Limneeus, 1737), < L. 
peplis, a plant, also called porcilaca (purslane), 
and another plant, also called syce meconion or 
meconion aphrodes ; < Gr. πεπλίς, πέπλος, also 
πέπλιον, & plant, said to be purplespurge.] A 
genus of small dicotyledonous choripetalous 
plants of the family Lythracezx and the tribe 
Iythree, known by the very short style and 
filaments, and the commonly six sepals, six or 


rarely five petals, and six stamens. There are 2 
species, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and the colder 
parts of Asia. They are weak or prostrate annuals, with 

, obovate or narrow leaves, and minute solitary flowers ses- 
sile in the axils. P. Portula is the water-purslane of Eu- 
ropean brooks and wet sands. 


peplishi, a. An obsolete spelling of peoplish. 
peplos (pep’los), n. Same as peplum. 
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peplum (pep’lum), 7.; pl. pepla (-18). [L., also 
peplus, < Gr, πέπλος (in pl. πέπλα, as if from a 
sing. “πέπλον), a peplum (see def.).] In ane. 
Gr. costume, a hima- 
tion or upper gar- 
ment, in shape like 
a voluminous shawl, 
worn by women, 
thrown over one arm 
and thence wrapped 
in various ways, ac- 
cording to individ- 
ual taste, around the 
body, sometimes 
even drawn over the 
head. Thegarment was 
so called particularly 
when of costly material 
and richly ornamented, 
as distinguished from 
the more ordinary hima- 
tion. It was frequently 
ascribed to female di- 
vinities, particularly to 
Athene, for whose statue 
in the temple of Athene 
Polias a ceremonial pep- 
lum was woven every 
year by the high-born 


Athene Polias (the ‘‘ Minerva Medi- 
maidensattachedforthe ca”) wearing the Peplum, in the 


term to the person of the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
priestess. 


peplus (pep’lus), 2. 
Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 215. 


Same as peplum. Jd. 4. 

pepo (pe’po), n. [NL., ς L. pepo (pepon-) = 
Gr. πέπων, prop. σίκνος πέπων, a large kind of 
gourd or melon not eaten till ripe (whereas 
the common σίκνος was eaten unripe): πέπων, 
prop. adj., also πέπειρος, ripe, mellow. Hence 
(< Gr. rérov) ult. BE. pompont, pompion, pumpion, 
pumpkin, and prob. pippin, pip2: see pumpion, 
pippin, pip2.| In bot., a fruit like that of the 
gourd; aname given to the fruit of the Cucurbi- 
tacex, of which the gourd, squash, cucumber, 
and melon are familiar examples. They have a 
fleshy interior and a hard or firm rind, most of which is 
referable to the adnate calyx. They are either one-celled 
with three broad and revolute parietal placente, or these 
placentz, borne on their dissepiments, meet in the axis, 
enlarge, and spread, unite with their fellows on each side, 
and are reflected to. the walls of the pericarp, next to which 
the ovules are borne. Also called peponida, peponium. 


peponida (pé-pon’i-dii),n. [NL., < L. pepo(n-), 
a gourd or melon, + -ida.] Same as pepo. 
peponium (pé-po’ni-um),”. [NL., <L. pepo(n-), 


x gourd or melon: see pepo.] Same as pepo. 


pepper (pep’ér),. [< ME. peper, pepir, piper, 
ΑΡ, pipor, piper = OF ries, piper = D. peper = 
MLG.. pepper, peper = OHG. pfeffar, phefer, 
MHG. pheffer, pfeffer, G. pfeffer = Icel. piparr 
= Sw. peppar = Dan. peber = F. poivre = It. 
pepe, pevere,< Li. piper = OBulg. pipri = Serv. 
papar (also biber, < Turk.) = Bohem., peprzh = 
Pol. pieprz = Russ. peretst = Lith. pipiras = 
Lett. pipars = Hung. paprika = Turk. biber, < 
Gr, πίπερι, πέπερι pepper, < Skt. pippala, the 
long pepper, also the sacred fig-tree (εβρ); 
ef. pippali, the fruit of the fig-tree. Cf. Pers. 
pulpul, Ar. fulful, pepper.] 1. The product of 
plants of the genus Piper, chiefly of P. nigrum, 
consisting of the berries, which afford an aro- 


matic and pungent condiment. The spikes are 
gathered as the berries begin to turn red; these berries 
are rubbed off and dried, when they form the ordinary 
black pepper. White pepper consists of the seeds of the 
same fruit allowed to ripen and deprived of their pulp; 
or it is sometimes prepared by removing or blanching the 
outer layer of the dry black pepper. It is a milder article, 
finding its largest market in China. Long pepper is the 





Long Pepper (Piper longum). 


Black Pepper (Piper nigrum). 


product of Piper longum and P. abbreviatum. (See Cha- 
vica.) It is less powerful, but a considerable article of 
commerce. Pepper is stimulant of digestion, in large 
doses capable of producing inflammation. It yields to 
aqueous distillation a thin and colorless volatile oil. 
Ground pepper is extensively adulterated. Pepper was 
known and prized by the ancients, and was sometimes 
made a medium of exchange. 





pepper-and-salt 


There is 3 maner of Peper, alle upon o Tree; long Peper, 
blak Peper, and white Peper. Mandeville, Travels, p. 168. 


2. Any plant of the genus Piper; especially, 
one that produces the pepper of commerce (see 


def. 1). This is a stout shrub, trailing and rooting at 
the joints or climbing on trees; the stems grow toa length 
of 20 feet, bearing large ovate leaves, and flowers and ber- 
ries in spikes. Itis a native of forests in parts of India, 
and is everywhere cultivated in hot,damp, tropical regions. 
3. A plant of the genus Capsicum, or one of its 
pods. These pods are the source of Cayenne 
pepper, and form the green and red peppers 
used in sauces, ete. 


Ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and 
peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled 
with the gaud ofred peppers. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 


4+. A bitter, biting drink [peppermint, Morris]. 


Ladyes shulle hem such pepir brewe. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6028. 
5. A pepper-caster: as, a pair of silver-mount- 
ed peppers. [Trade use.]— African pepper. (a) 
A shrub or small tree, Xylopia Afthiopica, of western 
Africa, its fruit aromatic and stimulant. (0) In the West 
Indies, also, other plants of the genus Yylopia. (ο) See 
Capsicum.— Anise pepper, the shrub or tree Fagara 
schinifolia, of China, etc.— Ashantee or West African 
pepper. Same as African cubebs (which see, under 
cubeb).—Bird-pepper. See Capsicum.— Bitter pepper 
a Chinese tree or shrub, EHvodia Daniellii. Also called 
star-pepper.— Black pepper. See defs. 1 and 2.—Bon- 
net-pepper. See Capsicum.—Boulon pepper. Same 
as African pepper (a).—Cayenne pepper, or red pepper. 
See Capsicum.— Chile pepper. (a) Anoccasional name 
of the pepper-tree. ()) Same as chil/i.—Chinese pep- 
per. The same as Japanese pepper.—Cubeb-pepper. 
See cubeb.— Ethiopian pepper. Same as African pep- 
per (a).— Goat-pepper. See Capsicum.— Guinea pep- 
per. Sameas African pepper (a). See also bell-pepper 
and chillii— Jamaica pepper. Same as pimento.— 
Japanese pepper, a shrub, Zanthoxylum piperitum, 
ot China and Japan, or its fragrant pungent fruit, which is 
used as a pepper.—Java pepper, the cubeb.—Long pep- 
per, See def. 1.—Malabar pepper, the common pepper 
produced in Malabar, esteemed the best quality.— Mele- 
gueta, malaghatta, malaguetta pepper. Same as 
grains of paradise (which see, under grain1).— Migno- 
nette-pepper. See mignonette.— Monkey pepper. 
Same as African pepper (a).—Negro pepper. Same as 
African pepper (α).-- Poor man’s pepper. (a) One of 
the pepperworts, Lepidium campestre. (6) Same as wall- 
pepper. (Prov. Eng.]|—Red pepper. See Capsicum.— 
Shot-pepper, the heavier kinds of Sumatra pepper.— 
Spur pepper. See Capsicum.—Star pepper. Same as 
bitter pepper.—Sumatra pepper, the common pepper 
produced in Sumatra, which is the cheapest quality.— 
Tasmanian, Victorian pepper. See pepper-tree, 2.— 
To have pepper in the noset, to behave superciliously. 
There are ful proude-herted men paciente of tonge, 
And boxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes, 
And to pore peple han peper in the nose, 
And as a lyoun he loketh there men lakketh his werkes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 197. 


To take pepper in the noset. See nosel. 


Because I entertained this gentleman for my ancient, 
he takes pepper @ the nose, and sneezes it out upon my an- 
cient. Chapman, May-Day, iii. (Nares.) 


White pepper. See def. 1.— Wild pepper, a shrub, Vi- 
tex trifolia, of the East Indies, etc. (See also bell-pepper, 
betel-pepper, cherry-pepper, mountain-pepper, water-pepper.) 
pepper (pep’ér), ο. t [= D. MLG. peperen = 
MHG. phefferon, pfefferen, G. pfeffern = Icel. 
pipra = Sw. peppra = Dan. pebre; from the 
noun.| 1. To sprinkle with pepper; make pun- 
gent: as, mutton-chops well peppered.— 2. To 
pelt with shot or other missiles; hit with what 
pains or annoys; also, to attack with bitter or 

pungent words. 
Behump them, bethump them, belump them, belabour 

them, pepper them. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iv. 53. (Davies.) 


“T think,” cried he, “1 have peppered him well! I'll war- 
rant he won’t give an hour to-morrow morning to settling 
what he shall put on.” Miss Burney, Evelina, 1xxxiii. 


3+. To cover with small sores. 


And then you snarle against our simple French 
As if you had been peppered with your wench. 
Stephens, Essays and Characters (1615). (Vares.) 
4, To pelt thoroughly; give a quietus to; do 
for. 
I am peppered, I warrant, for this world. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 102. 


Alp. Pray God there be not poison in the bowl! 
Ale. So were I peppered. 
Chapman, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, iii. 1. 


Leon. Thou art hurt. 
Lieut. Lam pepper’d: 
I was i’ the midst of all, and bang’d of all hands. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 
pepper-and-salt (pep’ér-and-salt’), a. and. 1. 
a. Of a color consisting either of a light ground 
(as white, drab, gray, ete.) dotted or speckled 
finely with a dark color, as black or dark gray, 
or of black or dark gray thickly and evenly 
speckled with white or light gray: said of a 
fabric or a garment. 
Half a dozen men of various ages . . . were listening 


with a look of concentrated intelligence to a man in a pep- 
per-and-salt dress. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xlii. 


pepper-and-salt 


ΤΙ. ». The plant harbinger-of-spring: so 
named from the mixture of white petals and 
dark stamens in its umbels. 

pepper-bottle (pep’ér-bot’1), η. 
per-caster, 1. 

pepper-box (pep’ér-boks), m. A small box with 
a perforated lid, used for sprinkling pulverized 
pepper on food. 


He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pep- 
per-bo2x. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 149. 


pepper-bush (pep’ér-bush), π. See Clethra. 

pepper-cake (pep’ér-kak), n. [= D. peperkoek 
= MLG. peperkoke=G. pfefferkuchen = Sw. pep- 
parkaka = Dan. peberkage.| A kind of spiced 
eake or gingerbread. 

pepper-caster (pep’ér-kas’tér), 1. 1. That one 
of the casters of a cruet-stand which is made to 
contain pepper.— 2. An early and clumsy form 
of modern revolver, in which the cylinder was 
made very long in order to fill the place of a 
barrel, and which was consequently very heavy. 
The word is sometimes used as a slang term for 
any revolver. 

Badger and I would trudge to our room arm in arm, 
carrying our money in a shot-bag between us, and each 
armed with a Colt’s patent pepper-caster. 

a J. Jefferson, Autobiog., ii. 

peppercorn (pep’ér-kérn), ». and a [ς ME. 
*nepercorn, ς AS. piporcorn, pipercorn (=D. pe- 
perkorrel=MLG. peperkorn= MHG. phefferkorn, 
G. pfefferkorn = Icel. piparkorn = Sw. peppar- 
korn = Dan. peberkorn), < pipor, pepper, + corn, 
corn: see pepper and cornl,] J, n. 1. The ber- 
ry or fruit of the pepper-plant. Henece—2. A 
small particle; an insignificant quantity ; some- 
thing of inconsiderable value. 


An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is 
made of, lam apeppercorn. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 9. 


They that enjoy most of the world have most of it but 
in title, and supreme rights, and reserved privileges, pep- 
percorns, homages, trifling services and acknowledgments. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 8. 


While they live the courtly laureat pays 
His quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of praise. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 110. 

II. a. Of trifling or inconsiderable value or 
consequence. 

How great a language to convey such peppercorn infor- 
mations ! Emerson, Misc., p. 33. 
Peppercorn rent, a nominal rent. 

pepper-cress (pep’ér-kres), nN. 

pepper-crop (pep’ér-krop), 1. 
per. 

pepper-dulse (pep’ér-duls), n. A seaweed, 
Laurencia pinnatifida, which possesses pungent 
qualities: sometimes eaten in Scotland. 

pepper-elder (pep’ér-el’dér), x. A plant of the 
genus Peperomia. 

pepperer (pep’ér-ér), n. [< pepper + -erl.] 11. 

ne who deals in pepper; hence, a grocer. 

In the nineteenth year of Edward III. (A. D. 1345), a part 

of the Pepperers had separated themselves from their old 


Gild, and had formed a society of their own. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 5.), Int., p. xxiii. 


The pepperer formed an important member of the com- 
munity in England during the Middle Ages, when a large 
proportion of the food consumed was salted meat, and pep- 
per was in high request as a seasoner. 

" S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 35. 


On June 12, 1345, a number of pepperers, as the grocers 
were then styled, met together at dinner by agreement. 
The Century, XX XVII. 12. 


2. Aperson of ahot, peppery temper. Dickens. 
[Οο]]οα. or humorous. ] 

pepperette (pep’ér-et), m. [< pepper + -ette, af- 
ter F. poivretie, ς poivre, pepper, + -ette.] The 
ash obtained by burning the pits or stones of 
olives. It is used as an adulterant for ground 
pepper. Also ealled poivrette. 

pepper-gingerbread (pep’ér-jin’jér-bred), 2. 

ot-spiced gingerbread. 


See cress. 
The wall-pep- 


Leave ‘fin sooth,” 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 260. 


peppergrass (pep’ér-gras), π. 1. Any plant of 


the genus Lepidium. The garden-peppergrass is L. 

sativum, used as a cress: called garden-cress, etc. The 

wild peppergrass is L. Virginicum. See cress and pepper- 
ort 


wort. 

2. The pillwort, Pilularia globulifera. See Pilu- 

laria and pillwort. 
pepperidge (pep’ér-ij), 7. 

ο. The b 


Same as pep- iad ds (pep’ér-mil), n. 


peppermint (pep’ér-mint), η. 


1. See piperidge.— 
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I sent him a ing letter, . . . nor ever will have 
anything to say to him till he begs my pardon. 
Swift, Journal to Stella, March 27, 1711. 
[= D. pepermolen 
G. pepermole = MHG. pfeffermiil, G. pfef- 
Sermihle.| A utensil in which peppercorns 
are ground. 
[= D. pepermunt 
= LG. peperminte =G. pfefferminze = Sw. pep- 
permynta Dan. pebermynte; as pepper + 
mintl.] 1. The herb Mentha piperita, native 
in Europe, naturalized in the United States, and 
often cultivated. It is notable chiefly for its 
aromatic pungent oil, which is often distilled. 
See Mentha.— 2. The oil of peppermint, or some 
preparation of it. Peppermint is used to flavor con- 
ectionery, and in medicine; often in the form of an es- 


sence or water, as a stimulant, carminative, etc., and to 
qualify other medicines. See oil of peppermint, under oil. 


3. A lozenge or confection flavored with pep- 
permint.— Australian peppermint, Mentha austra- 
is. — Small peppermint, a Spanish plant, Thymus Pi- 
pereita. 

peppermint-camphor (pep’ér-mint-kam/for), 
n. Same as menthol. 

peppermint-drop (pep’ér-mint-drop), ». A con- 
fection flavored with peppermint. 


Peppermint-drops are made of granulated sugar. 
Pop. Sct. Mo,, XXXII, 785. 


peppermint-tree (pep’ér-mint-tré), η. One of 
three species of Eucalyptus — LE. amygdalina, E. 
piperita, and E. odorata. ΑΙ are Australian; the 
first, sometimes called white or brown peppermint-tree, is 
also Tasmanian. The name is doubtless from their aro- 
matic foliage. 


pepper-moth (pep’ér-méth), ». A geometrid 
moth of Great Britain, Amphidasis betularia: so 
called from its dingy speckled coloration. 
peppernelt (pep’ér-nel), π. [< pepper (2); term. 
not clear.) A lump or swelling. 
Now, beshrew my heart, but’a has a peppernel in 3 head, 


as big as a pullet’s egg! 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 1. 


pepper-plant (pep’ér-plant), ». Any of the 
plants called pepper. 

papper pod (pep’ér-pod), x. The pungent fruit 
of plants of the genus Capsicum. 

pepper-pot (pep’ér-pot), n. 1. Same as pepper- 
box and pepper-caster. [Rare in U.8.]—2. A 
much-esteemed West Indian dish, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is cassareep, with 
flesh or dried fish and vegetables, chiefly the 
young green pods of the okra and chillies. 
See cassareep.—8. Tripe shredded and stewed, 
to the liquor of which small balls of dough are 
added, together with a high seasoning of pep- 
per. [Pennsylvania. ] 

Pepperdasrnt, m. [ς ME. pepyrqwerne, pepir- 
wh 


erne, Foie ay (= Dan. peberkvern); « 
pepper + quern.) A mill for grinding pepper. 
Palsgrave. 


pepper-rod (pep’ér-rod), n. A low euphorbia- 
ceous shrub of the West Indies, Croton humilis. 

pepper-root (pep’ér-rét), nm. Any plant of the 
genus Dentaria. 

pepper-sauce (pep’ér-sais),”. [= D. pepersaus; 
as pepper + sauce.] A condiment made by 
steeping red peppers in vinegar. 

pepper-saxifrage (pep’ér-sak’si-fraj ), n. Same 
as meadow-saxifrage, 1. Also called meadow 
pepper-saxifrage. 

pepper-shrub (pep’ér-shrub), η. 
per-tree, 2. 

pepper-tree (pep’ér-tré), n. 1. A tree, Schinus 
Molle, belonging to the cashew family, native 
in South America and Mexico, and cultivated 
for ornament and shade in southern California 


and other warm dry climates. It is a fast-growing 
evergreen of graceful habit, often attaining alarge size. 
It has leaves with twenty or more pairs of leaflets, and 
greenish-white flowers in feathery panicles, which appear 
at all seasons, followed by pendent clusters of red drupes. 
The latter are strongly pungent, whence the name. The 
leaves emit a pleasant resinous fragrance, and also exude 
a gum, whence the tree is also called (Peruvian) mastic- 
tree. Thrown into water, the leaves appear to move 
spontaneously, 
See Schinus. 


2. A shrub or small tree of the magnolia fam- 
ily, Drimys (Tasmannia) aromatica, of Victoria 
and Tasmania. Its bark has properties like those of 
D. Winteri, and its small globular berries serve as a sub- 
stitute for pepper. Also called pepper-shrub. 
pepper-vine (pep’ér-vin), 2. 
pepper-plant.— 2. An upright scarcely twin- 


Same as pep- 


xt L. ferre = E. bearl,) 


a 
pe 
parsing (pep’tiks), 2. 


peptogaster (pep-to-gas’tér), 3, 


peptogastric (pep-to-gas’trik), a. 


peptogenic (pep-td-jen’ik), a. 
1. The common — pepto(ne), + -gen + -ic.] Producing peptones; 


peptone 


pepperwood (pep’ér-wid), n. 1. One of the 
toothache-trees of the genus Zanthoxylum.— 


2. See Licania.—8. The clove-cassia. See 
Cassia. 
pepperwort (pep ’ ér-wért), π. [< pepper + 


worti, Cf. D. peperwortel.]| 1. Any plant of 
the genus Lepidium; in England, especially, 
L. latifolium, the dittander. Mithridate pepper- 
wort is the European L. campestre, of which the old name 
was mithridate mustard, so called because used in the 
preparation called mithridate. See dittander, 2, mtthri- 
date, and peppergrass. 


Mt Any plant of the family Marsileacez. Lind- 

ey. 

peppery (pep’ér-i), a. [< pepper +-y1.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to pepper; resembling pepper, as 
in appearance, taste, ete.; sharp; pungent; 
hot: as, a peppery appearance.— 2. Choleric: 
writable; warm; passionate; sharp; stinging: 
as, a peppery disposition; a peppery answer. 

pepsin, pepsine (pep’sin), ». [ς F. pepsine, 
ς Gr. πέψις, cooking, digestion (ς πέπτειν, cook, 
digest: see peptic), + -in2, -ine2.] The proteo- 
lytic ferment found in the gastric juice. In the 
presence of a weak acid it converts proteids into peptones, 
but in neutral or alkaline solutions it is inert. It is used 


in therapeutics, in a more or less pure state, in cases of 
indigestion. 
pepsinate (pep’sin-at), 0. t.; pret. and pp. pep- 
sinated, ppr. pepsinating. [< pepsin + -atel.] 
To prepare or mix with pepsin: as, pepsinated 
pills. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 378. 
pepsiniferous (pep-si-nif’e-rus), a. [< pepsin 
roducing pepsin. 
Pepsis (pep’sis), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 1804), 
ς Gr. πέψις, cooking, digestion: see pepsin.] 
A genus of very large solitary wasps of the 
family Pompilidz. It has the prothorax shorter than 
the metathorax, rarely as long as the mesothorax ; head 
orbicular ; three submarginal cells ; anda long and narrow 
marginal cell, obtusely pointed atthe tip. The species are 
large enough to prey ontarantulas. P. formosa destroys the 
Texan tarantula, Hurypelma hentzi, and stores its burrow 
with the spider as food for its young. P. heros of Cuba is 
a sand-wasp two inches long, with a shining-black body, 


x and wings bordered with reddish brown. 


peptic (pep’tik), a. and». [¢ Gr. πεπτικός, con- 
ducive to digestion, « πέπτειν, cook, digest, = 
L. coquere, cook, digest: see cookl.] 1. a. 1. 
Concerned in or pertaining to the function of 
digestion; specifically, pertaining to the pro- 
teolytic digestion of the stomach: as, peptic 
processes.— 2. Promoting digestion ; dietetic: 
as, peptic substances or rules.—38. Able to di- 
gest; having a good digestion; not dyspep- 

ic. 

The whole not as dead stuff, but as living pabulum, tol- 


erably nutritive for a mind as yet so peptic. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 3. 
Peptic cells, the parietal or oxyntic cells of the cardiac 
glands.— Peptic glands. See gland. 

II. n. A peptic substance; a digestive. 
peptical (pep’ti-kal), a. [< peptic +-al.] Same 
5 peptic. 
icity (pep-tis’i-ti), κ. [< peptic + -ity.] 
The state of being peptic; good digestion; 
eupepsia. 

A most cheery, jovial, buxom countenance, radiant with 
pepticity |and| good humour, Carlyle, Dr. Francia, 
ΓΡ]. of peptic: see -ies.] 

. The science or doctrine of digestion.— 2. 
The digestive organs. [Collog. or humorous. ] 

Is there some magic in the place? 
Or do my peptics differ? 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
[NL., < Gr. 
πέπτειν, cook, digest, + γαστήρ, the belly.]. The 
intestinal tube, alimentary canal, or digestive 
tract proper, as distinguished from the pneo- 
gaster, or respiratery tract, which is an offset of 
the general intestinal system. It includes, how- 
ever, the urinary passages, and is divided into prosogas- 
ter, mesogaster, epigaster, and urogaster. See these words. 
[ς pepto- 
gaster + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pepto- 
gaster; peptic or digestive, as the alimentary 
canal. 


owing to the bursting of resin-glands. neptogen (pep’td-jen), m. [< pepto(ne) + Gr. 


-γενής, producing: see -gen.] A substance capa- 
ble of producing PRE YANG: a general name for 
preparations which are said to facilitate peptic 
digestion. 

[< peptic), 


capable of converting proteids into peptones. 


lack-gum, sour-gum, or tupelo. See ing shrub, Ampelopsis arborea, of the southern peptogenous (pep-toj’e-nus), a. [< pept(ic), 
black-gum and Nyssa. Also piperidge. United States, having bipinnate leaves and , pepto(ne), + -genous.] Producing yore 
pepperiness (pep’ér-i-nes), π. A hot or Ῥερ- small purplish-black berries. peptone (pep’ton), nm. [< pept(ic) + -one.] A : 


pery quality. 


peppering (pep’ér-ing), p. a. 
yi Hot; pungent; angry. 


pepper-water (pep’ér-w4’tér),. A liquor pre- term used to designate those end-products of 
pared from powdered black pepper, used in mi- proteolytic digestion which cannot be precipi- 
tated by salting with ammonium sulphate to 


[Ppr. of pepper, 
croscopical observations, 





peptone 


saturation in eitheracid, neutral, or alkaline so- 


lution, but which still give the biuret reaction. 
Individually they are but little known. Formerly the 
term was used to include both the albumoses and the 
final products of peptic and tryptic digestion as a whole. 
The commercial peptone preparations, which are largely 
used as invalid foods, contain but little true peptone. 
They are essentially mixtures of albumoses. 


peptonic (pep-ton’ik), a. [< peptone + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or containing peptones: as, pep- 
tonic properties; peptonic pills or tablets. 

peptonization (pep’td-ni-za’shon), π. [ς pep- 
tonize + -αίίοπ.] ‘The process of peptonizing, 
or converting into peptones. 

peptonize (pep’td-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pep- 
tonized, ppr. peptonizing. [< peptone + -ize.] 
To convert into peptones. 

peptonoid (pep’to-noid), n. [< peptone + -oid.] 
A substance resembling or claimed to resem- 
ble peptones: used as a trade-name for cer- 


tain food-preparations. 

peptonuria (pep-td-ni’ri-i), m. [NL., < E. pep- 
tone + Gr. οὔρον, urine.] The presence of pep- 
tones in the urine. 

peptotoxine (pep-to-tok’sin), η. [< pepto(ne) + 
tox(ic) + -ine2.] A poisonous alkaloid occur- 
ring in peptonized albumin, disappearing as 
putrefaction progresses. Billroth. 

Pepysian (pep’si-an), a. [< Pepys (see def.) 
+-ian.] Of orrelating to Samuel Pepys (1633- 
1703), for many years an official of the British 


Admiralty. He is best known through his diary, which 
gives a valuable picture of English life and manners in 
the time of Charles 11. 


We cannot breathe the thin air of that Pepysian self- 
denial, that Himalayan selectness, which, content with 
one bookcase, would have no tomes in it but porphyro- 
geniti, books of the bluest blood. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 292. 


Pepysian Library, a collection of prints, books, and 
manuscripts bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to the library 
«Οἱ Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
per (pér), prep. [L.: see per-.] Through; by 
means Of. (a) A Latin preposition, the source of the pre- 
fix per-, and used independently in certain Latin phrases 
common in English use, as per se, per saltum, especially 
in law phrases, as per capita, per curiam, per pares, per 
stirpes, etc., and certain common commercial phrases, as 
per centum, per diem, per annum, whence, by an imper- 
tect translation, as a quasi-English preposition, in similar 
commercial phrases with an English noun, as per day, per 
week, per year, per hour, per hundred, per dozen, εἴο., per 
bearer, per express, by credit as per ledger, received per 
steamer Southampton, etc. (0) An Old French preposi- 
tion (from the Latin), occurring in some phrases now writ- 
ten as one word, as peradventure, percase, perchance, per- 
haps, etc., and in phrases of heraldry: as, party per pale; 
per bar; per bend; persaltier. It occurs as par- in para- 
mour, parfay, pardy (also perdy), etc.—Five per cent. 
cases. See casel.—Per accidens, by accident.— Per an- 
num, by the year; in each year; annually.— Per capita, 
in law, by the head or poll: applied to succession when 
two or more persons have equal right. See per stirpes, 
below.— Per-cent. mark, the commercial sign ”%.— Per 
centum, per cent., in or by the hundred. See cent.— Per 
chief. See chief.—Per curiam, in law, by the court: a 
phrase prefixed to judicial opinionsindicating the sanction 
of the court to the statements therein,;as distinguished 
from the individual opinions of a particular judge.— Per 
diem, by the day; in each day; daily: used of the fees 
of officers when computed by the number of days of ser- 
vice.— Per fas et nefas, through right or wrong; whe- 
ther right or wrong.— Per fesse, fret, long, etc. See the 
nouns.— Per my et per tout (OF., by half and by allj, in 
the law of real property, a phrase used to describe a joint 
tenancy, under which each tenant is conceived as owning 
the whole jointly, and nothing separately — nothing be- 
longs to him individually, and the whole belongs to him 
in association with his cotenants. ‘The phrase is pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a strict joint tenancy with the 
resulting right of survivorship; but some writers have 
deemed it equally appropriate to tenancies in common. 
—Per pais, pale, pall, etc. See thenouns.—Per pares, 
in law, by one’s equals or peers.—Per saltum, by a leap; 
at a single leap or bound; without intermediate steps.— 
Per se, by himself, herself, or itself; in itself; essentially. 
— Per 5, in law, by families: applied to succession 
when divided so as to give the representatives belonging 
to one branch the share only that their head or ancestor 
would have taken had he survived. Thus, in agifttoA 
and the children of B, if they are to take per capita, each 
child will have a share equal to that of A; but if they are 
to take per stirpes, A will take one half and the other half 
will be divided among the children of B.— The twenty 
per cent. cases, a number of cases litigated in the courts 
of the United States, arising on the construction of a con- 
gressional resolution adding twenty per cent. to the sala- 
xTies of certain officers. 


per-. [ME. per-, par-,< OF. per-, par- = Pr. per- 
= Sp. Pg. It. per-, ¢ ‘1 per, prep., through, by, 
by means of; for, on account of, for the sake 
of; in comp., as a prefix, in the above senses, 
or with adjectives and adverbs; as anintensive, 
as peracutus, very sharp, perfacilis, very easy, 
perlucidus, pellucidus, very clear; akin to Gr. 
παρά, beside (see para-), to Skt. pard, away, and 
to E. from. Before l, per-is usually assimilated 
to pel-. This prefix occurs as par-, not recog- 
nized asa prefix, in parboil, pardon, parson, ete., 
and as a merged preposition in paramour, pardy, 
parfay, etc,: see per (0). But most words in 
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which par- formerly occurred have now per-, as 
parfit, now perfect, parfourme, now perform, 
ete.] 1. A prefix of Latin origin, meaning pri- 
marily ‘through.’ See the etymology. It occurs 
chiefly in words formed in Latin, as in peract, peragrate, 
perambulate, etc. Though the primary sense of per- is 


usually distinctly felt in English, it is scarcely used in the 
formation of new words. 


2. As an inseparable prefix of intensity, ‘thor- 
oughly,’ ‘very,’ as in peracute, perfervid, pellu- 
cid; specifically, in chem., noting the maximum 
or an unusual amount, as peroxid, the highest 
oxid, or an oxid containing more oxygen than 
the protoxid, ete. 

peracephalus (pér-a-sef’a-lus), ”.; pl. pera- 
cephali (-li). [NL.,< L. per, through, + acepha- 
lus: see acephalus, 2.] In teratol., an acepha- 
lous monster without arms and with defective 
thorax. 

peractt (pér-akt’), v. t. [« L. peractus, pp. of 
peragere, thrust through, carry through, ac- 
complish, < per, through, + agere, move, con- 
duct, do: see act.] To perform; practise. 

I would speake nothing to the Cause or Continuance of 

these wearisome Warres hitherto; the one is enough de- 


bated, the other more than enough peracted. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 33. 


In certain sports called Floralia divers insolencies and 
strange villainies were peracted. 
Sylvester, Summary of Du Bartas (1621), p. 149. (Latham.) 
peracute (pér-a-kut’),a. [ς L. peracutus, very 
sharp, < per-, very, + acutus, sharp: see acute.] 
Very sharp; very violent. 
Malign, continual peracute fevers, after most dangerous 
attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 
peradventure (per-ad-ven’tir), adv. [ς ME. 
paraventure, per aventure, peraunter, ς OF. (and 
¥F.) par aventure: par, ς L. per, by; aventure, 
adventure: see adventure.] Perchance; per- 
haps; it may be. 
Pruide now and presumpcioun, per-auenture, wole the ap- 


pele, 
That Clergye thi compaignye ne kepeth nougt to sue. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 413. 


A third hath means, but he wants health peradventure, 
or wit to manage his estate. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 171. 


Peradventure, had he seen her first, 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
peradventure (per-ad-ven’tir), π. [ς perad- 
venture, αἄυ.] Doubt; question; uncertainty. 
For out of all peradventure there are no antinomies with 
God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. app. 1. 


There is no peradventure, but this will amount to as 
much as the grace of baptism will come to. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 399. 

peragratet (per’a-grat), v.t. [Also peregrate ;< 

L. peragratus, pp. of peragrare (> It. peragrare), 

travel or pass through or over, < per, through, + 

ager, country, territory: see acre. Hence pere- 

grine, pilgrim, ete.] To travel over or through; 
wander over; ramble through. 

Two pillars . . . which Hercules (when he had pere- 
grated all the worlde as ferre as any lande went) did erecte 
and set vp for a memoriall that there he had been. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 297. 
peragrationt (per-a-gra’shon),». [= F. péra- 
gration, < L. peragratio(n-), a traversing, < pera- 
grare, pp. peragratus, pass through or over: see 
peragrate.| The act of peragrating. 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon’s revo- 
lution from any part of the zodiack unto the same again. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

perambulate (pér-am’bi-lat), v.; pret. and pp. 

perambulated, ppr. perambulating. [ς L. per- 

ambulatus, pp. of perambulare, traverse, go 

through, ¢ per, through, + ambulare, go about, 

walk: see amble, ambulate.] 1. trans. 1. Το 
walk through, about, or over. 

He got out of bed and perambulated the room for some 

minutes. 
Barham, in Memoir prefixed to Ingoldsby Legends, I. 63. 
2. To survey while passing through; traverse 
and examine; survey the boundaries of: as, to 
perambulate a parish or its boundaries. 

The forest, formerly called Penhill vaccary, and some- 
times the Chace of Penhill, was perambulated in person 
by the first Henry de Lacy ; and about the year 1824 this 
ancient ceremony was repeated. 

Baines, Hist. Lancashire, IT. 25. 


Boundary stones, which used to be annually perambu- 
lated by the mayor and corporation. 
The American, VI. 859. 
II, inirans. 1. To walk, or walk about.—2, 
To be carried in a perambulator. [Rare.] 
Each perambulating infant 
Had a magic in its squall. 
Athenzum, Νο. 3239, p. 7038. 
perambulation (pér-am-bi-la’shon), n. {[« 
ML. (AL.) perambulatio(n-), < L. perambulare, 


perameline (pé-ram’e-lin), a. 


peravailet, a. 


Perca 


perambulate: see perambulate.} 1. The act 
of perambulating, or of passing or wandering 
through or over. 


Then he sent scouts to watch on the sides of the hills 

thereabouts, and to view the way of their perambulation. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 181. 

In the perambulation of Italy young travellers must be 

cautious, among diuers others, to avoyd one kind of fur- 
bery or cheat, whereunto many are subject. 

Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 43. 


2. A traveling survey or inspection; a survey. 
Adrian spent his whole reign, which was peaceable, in 


a perambulation or survey of the Roman empire. : 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 78. 


3. A district within which a person has the 
right of inspection; jurisdiction. 

It might in point of conscience be demanded by what 
authority a private person can extend a personal correc- 
tion beyond the persons and bounds of his own perambu- 
lation. Holyday. 


4, A method used in early Scotch and English 
history, and thence followed in the colonial 
period in the United States, of determining and 
maintaining boundaries and monuments or 
marks of boundaries between the possessions 
of neighboring tenants, and between neighbor- 
ing parishes, and thus to some extent of decid- 
ing disputed tenancies and rights of possession, 
and questions of taxation. It was accomplished 
chiefly by a rude official survey, usually by parish officers, 


which involved walking around the tract, following the 
boundary-line. 


On Monday last, the justice-seat was kept at Stratford 
Langthen, in Essex, where all the judges delivered their 
opinions that by the perambulation of the 29th of Edward 
I., and also by a judgment of the king’s bench in Richard 
the Second’s time, all that part of Essex is forest which 
was lately delivered to be in the bounds. 

Court and Times of Charles I., II. 248. 


Perambulation of a parish, a custom formerly prac- 
tised in England and her colonies, but now largely fallen 
into disuse, by which, once a year, in or about Ascension 
Week, the minister, churchwardens, and parishioners of 
a given parish walk about its boundaries for the purpose 
of preserving accurately the recollection of them. In Eng- 
land also sometimes popularly called beating the bounds. 

perambulator (pér-am’bi-la-tor), n. [ς per- 
ambulate + -orl.] 1. One who perambulates. 
—2. An instrument for measuring distances 
traveled. See odometer.—3. A small three- or 
four-wheeled carriage for a child, propelled 
by hand from behind; a baby-carriage. 


The young man from the country who talks to the nurse- 
maid after she has upset the perambulator. 
M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland (My Countrymen). 


perambulatory (pér-am’bia-la-td-ri), a. [ς per- 
ambulate + -ory.] Of or relating to perambu- 
lation; walking or moving about. 


His mind took an apparently sharp impression from it 
{the water-cart], but lost the recollection of this perambu- 
latory shower, before its next reappearance, as completely 
as did the street itself, along which the heat so quickly 
strewed white dust again. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


Perameles (pé-ram’e-léz), πι. [NL. (Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire), ς L. pera, ¢ Gr. πήρα, a bag, wallet 
(pouch), + NL. Meles, a badger.] The typical 
genus of the family Peramelide; those bandi- 
eoots which have no disproportionate develop- 
ment of the limbs nor greatly elongated ears. 
They are small terrestrial omnivorous animals, generally 
distributed over the Australian region, of several species, 
some of which are also Papuan. : 

Peramelide (per-a-mel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Perameles + -idz.| A family of Australian and 
Papuan polyprotodont marsupial mammals; the 
so-called bandicoots or bandicoot-rats. They 
have the incisors four above and three below in each half- 
jaw, the hind feet syndactylous, with the second and third 
toes united in a common integument, the hallux rudimen- 
tary or wanting, and the fourth digit larger than the rest. 
The fore feet are peculiar among marsupials in having the 
two or three middle toes large and clawed and the others 
rudimentary. There are no clavicles, and the pouch is 
complete, usually opening backward. The leading genera 


are Perameles, Peragale, and Cheropus. See cut under 
Cheeropus. 


Of or pertaining 
to the Peramelide. 


peramountt, a. An obsolete form of paramount. 
perauntert, adv. A Middle English form of per- 


adventure. 
An obsolete form of paravail. 


perbend (pér’bend), η. See perpend3. 
perboil}, v. t An obsolete form of parboil. 
erbreakt, v. See parbreak. 


erca (pér’ki), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1766), <¢ L. 
perca, a perch: see perchi.] A genus of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, formerly used with wide 
and indefinite limits to cover many heterogene- 
ous forms, variously separated by modern ich- 
thyologists; now restricted to such species as 
the common yellow perches of Europe and 
North America, as Perca fluviatilis of the for- 
mer and P. americana, lutea, or flavescens of 


Perca 


the latter country, and made the type of the 
family Percidz. See Ρε). 
percale (I. pron. per-kal’), x. [F.; origin un- 
known.} A kind of French cambrie, very close- 
ly and firmly woven, with a round thread, and 
containing more dressing than ordinary muslin, 
but without the glossy finish of dress or lining 
eambrics, made either white or printed. The 
soft-finished percale is an English manufacture, 
of less body than the French pereale. 
percaline (pér’ka-lin), ». [ς percale + -ine?.] 
Cotton cloth with a very glossy surface, usual- 
ly dyed of a single color. 
A gray calico skirt and coarse petticoat of percaline. 
Harper’s Mag., LXX VII. 740. 
percarbureted, percarburetted (pér-kir’bu- 
ret-ed), a [ς per- + carbureted.] In chem., 
combined with a maximum of carbon. 
percaset (pér-kas’), adv. [Also parcase; ME. 
per cas, < OF. par cas, < L. per casum, by chance: 
per, by; casus, chanee: see per and case!.) Per- 
haps; perchance. 
That he hath distroid that faire place 
Off Maillers by hys misdoing, percas 


Yut may he his pees full wel do to make. 
Rom. of Partenay (BE. E. T. 5.), 1. 3521. 
Wot I not how hyt happede parcase. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1967. 


For it is so that as to morow I purpose to ryde into 
Flaundrys to purveye me off horse and herneys, and per- 
case I shall see the assege at Nwse [ Neuss]. 

Paston Letters, III. 122. 


Yea, and percase venturing you in perilous and desper- 
_ate enterprises. Bucon, Advice to Essex (1596). 
percet, v. An obsolete form of pierce. 
perceablet, a. An obsolete form of pierceable. 
perceant (pér’sant), a. [Formerly also persant, 

persaunt; < F. percant, ppr. of percer, pierce: 
see pierce.| Piercing; penetrating. [Obsolete 
or archaie. ] 
Wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright 
As Eagles eie that can behold the Sunne. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 47. 
The sophist’s eye, 
Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. Keats, Lamia, ii. 
percée (per-si’), a. [F. percé, pp. of percer, 
pierce: see pierce.| In her., pierced, especially 
with a round hole in the middle. 
perceivable (pér-sé’va-bl), a. [<OF. percevable, 
< percever, perceive: see perceive and -able.] 1. 
Capable of being perceived; capable of fall- 
ing under perception or the cognizance of the 
senses; perceptible. 

There is nothing in the world more constantly varying 

than the ideas of the mind. They do not remain precise- 


ly in the same state for the least perceivable space of time. 
Edwards, Freedom of Will, ii. 6. 


2. Capable of being known or understood. 


Whatsoever is perceivable either by sense or by the mind. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 446. 


perceivably (pér-sé’va-bli), adv. In a perceiy- 
able manner; so as to be perceivable; per- 
ceptibly. 

perceivancet (pér-sé’vans), ». [< OF. perce- 
vance, perception, ς percever, perceive: see per- 
ceive and -ance.] Power of perceiving; percep- 
tion. 


Why, this is wondrous, being blind of sight, 
His deep perceivance should be such to know us. 
Greene, George-a-Greene. 


His particular end in every man is, by the infliction of 
pain, dammage, and disgrace, that the senses and common 
perceivance might carry this message to the soul within, 
that it is neither easefull, profitable, nor praiseworthy in 
this life to doe evill. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 

perceive (pér-sév’ ), 0. t.5 pret. and pp. perceived, 
ae perceiving. [< ME. perceiven, perceyven, « 

FE. *perceivre, percoivre, parceivre, percevire, 
οίς., also percever, percevoir, parcevoir, F. perce- 
voir = Pr. percebre = Sp. percebir, percibir = Pg. 
perceber = It. percipere,< L. percipere, pp. per- 

| ceptus, take hold of, obtain, receive, observe, « 

| per, by, through, + capere, take: see capable. 

| Cf. conceive, deceive, receive.| 1. In general, to 
become aware of; gain a knowledge of (some 
object or fact). 

Whan she it perceyved she eschewed to come in his pres- 
ence, for she was right a gode lady, and full of grete bewte, 


and right trewe a-geins hir lorde. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 64. 


Who [Nature] perceiveth our natural wits too dull to rea- 
son of such goddesses, and hath sent this natural for our 
whetstone. Shak., As you Like it, i, 2. 55. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of 
the matter of tempests before the air below. Bacon. 
| But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why 
| tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Mat. xxii. 18. 
| The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 


And hedges his own way. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iii. 2. 38. 
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Till we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and perceive 
it by our own understanding, we are in the dark. Locke. 


I perceive you have entered the Suburbs of Sparta al- 
ready, and that you are in a fair way to get to the Town 
itself. Howell, Letters, ii. 40. 
2. Specifically, to come to know by direct ex- 
perience; in psychol., to come to know by virtue 
of a real action of an object upon the mind 
through the organs of sense. When we per- 
ceive, the object is actually before us, appeal- 
ing to various sense-organs. 

Yff in the air men not se me myght, 
And that thay mow not perceiue me to sight, 


I shall me appere vppon the erth playn. 
ftom. of Partenay (E. E. 'T.'S.), 1. 3715. 


It was in Vallies that I did chiefly perceive the Land- 
Winds, which blew in some places one way, in others con- 
trary, or side ways to that, according as the Valleys lay 
pend up between the Mountains. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. iii. 30. 


Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching or feel- 
ing are words that express the operations proper to each 
sense; perceiving expresses that which iscommon to oe 
all. τούς. 

A man far-off might well perceive . . . 
The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms, 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


When we talk of perceiving we generally refer to know- 
ledge gained at the time through one of the higher senses, 
and more particularly sight. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 154. 
=Syn, Observe, Notice, etc. See see, 
perceiver (pér-sé’vér), ». [ς perceive + -erl.] 
One who perceives, feels, or observes. | 

Which estimation they have gained among weak per- 

ceivers. Milton, 'Tetrachordon. 

perceiverancet, 7. [Also perseverance (a cor- 
rupt form, simulating perseverance!) ; «ΟΕ. per- 
sevrance, an irreg. var. of percevance, perceiv- 
ance: see perceivance.] 1. Perceivance; per- 
ception. 

For his diet he [Ariosto] was very temperate, and a great 
enemy of excess and’surfeiting, and so careless of delicetes 


as though he had no perseverance in the tastes of meats. 
Sir J. Harington, Life of Ariosto, p. 418 (quoted in Trench). 


2. Appearance perceived, 


He [Amilius Paulus] suddenly fell into a raving (with- 
out any perseverance of sickness spied in him before, or 
any change or alteration in him. . .), and his wits went 
from him in such sort that he died three days after. 

North, tr. of Plutarch’s Lives, p. 221 (quoted in Trench). 

percel}, x. An obsolete form of parcel. 

peroailet, η. A Middle English form of pars- 
ey. 

percelmelt, adv. A Middle English form of 
parcel-meal. 

percelyt, x. A Middle English form of parsley. 

Chaucer. 

percentage (pér-sen’ taj), 2. [< per cent. -age. ] 
Rate or proportion per hundred: as, the per- 
centage of loss; the percentage of oxygen in 
some compound, or of pure metal in an ore; 
specifically, in com., an allowance, duty, com- 
mission, or rate of interest on a hundred; 
loosely, proportion in general. 

At the church portals, to be sure, was the usual percen- 


tage of distressing beggars. 
Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 87. 


Dercentile (pér-sen’til), a. and n. [ς percen- 
t(age) + -ile.] I. a. In percentage: as, percen- 
tile measurement. 

ΤΙ. . See the first quotation. 
The value that is unreached by 11 per cent. of any large 
group of measurements, and surpassed by 100--π [per 


cent.] of them, is called its nth percentile. 
Jour, Anthrop. Inst., XIV. 277, 


The data were published in the Journal of this Insti- 
tute as a table of percentiles. Nature, ΧΧΧΙΧ. 298, 
percent. tube. An instrument for measuring 
the percentage of cream in milk. See lactom- 
eter. 
percept (pér’sept), . [ς L. perceptum, neut. 
of perceptus, perceived, pp. of percipere, per- 
ceive: see perceive.] A perception regarded 
as mental content; a complex of sensations 
having reference to a single object. 


Our analysis of perception has suggested the way in: 


which our percepts are gradually built up and perfected. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol, p. 209, 


-Ion (a form expressing action or an active faculty): 
“perception,” “conception,” imagination,” “deduc- 
tion,” ‘‘approbation.” Some of these words express also 
the result of the action, thereby causing ambiguity on very 
important questions. Hence the introduction of the forms 
“nercept,” concept,” “exhibit.” to express the things per- 
ceived, conceived, or exhibited, and to save circumlocu- 
tion. 4. Bain, English Grammar, p, 148. 


perceptibility (pér-sep-ti-bil’i-ti),n. [«F. per- 
ceptibilité = Pr. percipilitat = Pg. perceptibili- 
dade ; as perceptible + -ity (see -bility).] 1. The 
property of being perceptible: as, the percepti- 
bility of light or color. 


perception 


Nay, the very essence of truth here is this clear 
tibility or intelligibility. eet 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 718. 


2. Perception; power of perceiving. [Rare.] 


The illumination is not so bright and fulgent as to ob- 
scure or extinguish all perceptilility of the reason. 
Dr. Η. More. 


perceptible (pér-sep’ti-bl), a. [ς F. perceptible 
= Sp. perceptible = Pg. perceptivel = It. percet- 
tibile, < LiL. perceptibilis, « i. percipere, pp. per- 
ceptus, perceive: see perceive.}| Capable of be- 
ing perceived; capable of coming under the 


cognizance of the senses; perceivable; notice- 
able. 


An entity, whether perceptible or inferential, is either 
real or fictitious. Bentham, Fragment on Ontology, i. § 1. 


=Syn. Visible, discernible, noticeable. See sensible. 

perceptibleness (pér-sep’ti-bl-nes), x. The 
state or property of being perceptible; percep- 
tibility. 

perceptibly (pér-sep’ti-bli), adv. In a percep- 
tible manner; in a degree or to an amount that 
may be perceived or noticed. 

perception (pér-sep’shon), n. [« F. perception 
= Sp. percepcion = Pg. percepgdo = 10. percezi- 
one, < L. perceptio(n-), areceiving or collecting, 
perception, comprehension, < percipere, pp. per- 
ceptus, obtain, perceive: see perceive.} 1. Origi- 
nally, and most commonly down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, cognition; thought 
and sense in general, whether the faculty, the 


operation of faculty, or the mental product. 
Most psychologists since Plato had made two depart- 
ments of mental action, the orectic and the speculative ; 
the latter was called perception, but it did not include 
belief founded on testimony. This use of the word is 
now uncommon in technical language. 


This experiment discovereth perception in plants, to move 
towards that which should comfort them, though at a dis- 
tance. Bacon. 


[The Hobbesians] stoutly contending that we have not 
the perception of anything but the phantasms of material 
objects, and of sensible words or marks, which we make to 
stand for such objects, Dr. H. More, Immortality of Soul. 


The two great ahd principal actions of the mind, . . . 
perception, or thinking, and volition, or willing, 
Loeke, Wuman Understanding, II. vi. 2. 


_ All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and 
ideas, Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, I. i. 1. 


2. The mental faculty or operation of gaining 
knowledge on the ground of a real action of 
an object upon the mind; also, the complex of 
sensations which form the vehicle of this 


knowledge. Regarded cognitively, perception includes 
all the knowledge that is acquired involuntarily with- 
out our being aware of any process, and which seems to 
be directly given by sense. Regarded as conscious con- 
tent, it consists of a sense-complex, more or less modified 
and controlled by associated ideas. 


Perception . . . being the first step and degree toward 
knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. ix. 15. 


Perception is most properly applied to the evidence we 
have of external objects by our senses. 
Reid, Intellectual Powers, I. i. 


Perception is that process by which the mind, after 
discriminating and identifying a sense-impression (sim- 
ple or complex), supplements it by an accompaniment 
or escort, of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of 
actual and revived sensations being solidified or ‘“ inte- 
grated” into the form of a percept that is, an apparently 
immediate apprehension or cognition of an object now 
present in a particular locality or region of space. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 152. 


The manner in which the constituent elements in a per- 
ception are combined differs materially from what is stvict- 
ly to be called the association of ideas. To realize this 

ifference we need only to observe first how the sight of 
asuit of polished armour, for example, instantly reinstates 
and steadily maintains all that we retain of former sensa- 
tions of its hardness and smvothness and coldness, and 
then to observe how this same sight gradually calls up 
ideas now of tournaments, now of crusades, and so through 
all the changing imagery of romance, 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 57. 


3. Animmediate judgment founded on previous 
experiences, more or less analogous to what 
takes place in vision; insight; mental purview. 
Thus, mathematical, esthetic, and moral judg- 
ments founded on long familiarity with imagi- 
nary or ideal objects are called perceptions. 


It is admitted on all sides that the perception of an ob- 
ject necessarily implies the recognition of the object as 
this or that, as like certain objects, and as unlike certain 
other objects. ΄ Every act of perception, therefore, involves 
classification. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., II. 107. 

Her physical organization, being at once delicate and 
healthy, gave her a perception, operating with almost the 
effect of a spiritual medium, that somebody was near at 
hand, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

A great method is always within the perception of many 
before it is within the grasp of one, De Morgan, 

Perhaps the quality specially needed for drawing the 
right conclusion from the facts, when one has got them, 
is best called pty 205s delicacy of perception. 

Μ. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Preface. 


perception 


The members of this committee have been gathering 
evidence on this obscure but important question of what 
may be called supersensuous perception. 

Proce. Soc. Psych. Research, 1. 13. 
4. In law, participation in receipts; commu- 
nity of interest inincome: as, the perception of 
profits.—External perception. See external.—Judg- 
ment of perception. See judgment.— Little percep- 
tion [F. petite perception, Leibnitz|, a perception which 


does not rise to the level of clear consciousness; an 
obscure perception. 


erceptional (pér-sep’shon-al), a. [< perception 
+ -al.) Of or pertaining to perception: as, 
perceptional insanity. 

Hyperesthetic or anesthetic and other perceptional mor- 
bid states. Alien. and Neurol., VIII. 644. 
perceptive (pér-sep’tiv),a. and». [< F. percep- 
tif = Sp. Pg. perceptivo, < ML. *perceptivus, < L. 

ercipere, pp. perceptus, perceive: see perceive. ] 

. a, Of or pertaining to the act or power of 
perceiving; having the faculty of perceiving; 
consisting in perception. 

The perceptive part of the soul. 
Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 


An urchin, pulling to pieces his toys, building card- 
houses, whipping his top, gathering flowers and pebbles 
and shells, passes an intellectual life that is mainly per- 
ceptive. Η. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 482. 


II, x. pl. The perceptive faculties. [Colloq.] 


It [a system of training] at the same time strengthens 
and disciplines the faculties of the mind, cultivating the 
perceptives. Pop. Sci..Mo., XXXVI. 787. 
perceptiveness (pér-sep’tiv-nes), . 1. The 
faculty of perception.— 2, Readiness to acquire 
knowledge from sensations. 
perceptivity (pér-sep-tiv’i-ti),n. [ς perceptive 
+ -ity.] The character of being perceptive; 
the power of perception or thinking; perception. 


Perceptivity, or the power of perception. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II, xxi. 73. 


perceptual (pér-sep’ti-al),a. [< L. as if *per- 
ceptus (*perceptu-), perceptive, + -al: see per- 
cept and -al. Cf. conceptual.] Of or pertaining 
to perception; of the nature of perception. 


Secondly, the origin of concepts or universals was traced 
to acts of attending to perceptual data for the purpose of 
harmonizing them with their perceptual context. 

Athenzum, No. 3248, p. 121. 


Percesoces (pér-ses’6-séz), n. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
πέρκη, a perch, + L. esox, a kind of pike: see 
Esox.| <A group of fishes so called because its 
species partake of the characters of and are in- 
termediate between the perciform and esoci- 


form fishes. (a) In Cope’s classification, an order of phy- 
soclistous fishes having the scapular arch suspended from 
the skull, ventral fins abdominal in position, and bran- 
chial arches well developed, their bones being generally 
present in full number excepting the fourth superior 
pharyngeal, and the third upper pharyngeal being much 
enlarged and complex. (09) In Gill’s system, a suborder of 
teleocephalous fishes characterized by the abdominal or 
subabdominal position of the ventrals, and the develop- 
ment of spines in these fins and in thedorsal. Itincludes 
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South Wales.] (d) One of various centrarchoid fishes, spe- 
cified by a qualifying word. See phrases following. [U.S.] 
— Bachelor ges the grass-bass, Pomozis sparoides. 
[Southern U.8.]— Black perch, (a) Morone americana, 
as found in fresh-water ponds on Long Island. (0) One of 
the dark paces of Lepomis or of Pomotis. (ο) The black 
sea-bass, Centropristis striatus. (d) One of the dark vi- 
viparous perches, as Ditrema jacksoni. (6) The fresh-wa- 
ter drum, or sheepshead, Aplodinotus grunniens. [Iowa.] 
(f) The tripletail, Lobotes swrinamensis.— Blue-banded 
perch, a kind of viviparous perch, Tzniotoca lateralis. 
(California,.}—Chinkapin-perch, the grass-bass, Po- 
moxis sparoides. [Southern U. S.}—Common perch, 
in the United States, the yellow perch, Perca slavescens. 
—English perch, a misnomer of the common yel- 


low perch of North America.—Fresh-water perch, an 


embiotocid, Hysterocarpus traski. (California. |}—Goggler, 
or goggle-eyed perch, the grass-bass.— Golden perch, a 
theraponoid fish, Plectroplites or Ctenolates ambiguus. [New 
South Wales.]— Gray perch, the fresh-water drum, Aplo- 
dinotus grunniens.— Green perch, the large-mouthed 
black-bass.—Grunting perch, the grunter or buffalo- 
perch.— Little perch, an embiotocid, Cymatogaster ag- 
gregatus. [California.|—Macleay perch, the fish Lutja- 
nus macleayanus. {New South Wales. |—Magpie-perch 
a cirritid fish, Chilodactylus gibbosus.— Norway red 
perch, the Norway haddock.— Pearl perch, a sparoid 
fish, Glaucosoma scapulare. {New South Wales.]— Red- 
bellied perch, the long-eared sunfish, Lepomis auritus.— 
Red-finned perch, the redfin—Red perch, (a) The 
garibaldi, Hypsypops rubicundus. [California.] (b) The 
rose-fish, Sebastes viviparus.—Sacramento perch, a spe- 
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Sacramento Perch (Archoplites interruptus). 


cies of Centrarchidx, Archoplites interruptus.—Salt-wa- 
ter perch, the cunner, Ctenolabrus adspersus.— Serpen- 
tiform perches, the family Percophide. See cut under 
Percis.— Silver perch. (a) A scienoid fish, Bairdiella 


chrysura. [New Jersey.] See silverfish. (b) One of 
several embiotocoid or viviparous perches. ([California. ] 
(c) Α serranoid fish, Macquaria australasica. [New 


South Wales.] (d) The black or wide-mouthed sunfish, 
Chenobryttus gulosus. [U.8.]—Speckled perch. Same 
as silver perch (d).— Spineless ύλες a pirate-perch.— 
Striped perch, an embiotocid, 7'eniotoca lateralis.— 
Thick-lipped perch, an embiotocid, Rhacochilus toxotes. 
{California.|— Tiny perches, the elassomes.—Vivipa- 
rous pergh: See def. 2(a).—Warmouth perch. See war- 
mouth.— White perch. (a) In the United States, a fish 
of the family Serranida, Moroneamericana. See Morone. 
(0) The fresh-water drum, sheepshead, or black perch, 
Aplodinotus grunniens. [lowa.] (ο) One of several differ- 
ent embiotocids or viviparous perches, as Hyperprosopon 
argenteus, Damalichthys vacca, etc. [Pacific coast.]— 
Yellow perch, in the United States, the most common 
name of Perca flavescens, closely allied to the true 
perch (P. fluviatilis) of Europe; the racoon-perch, yellow- 
fin, redfin, ring-perch, etc. (See also blue-perch, buffalo- 
perch, log-perch, pike-perch, pirate-perch, pond-perch, ra- 


perchance (pér-chans’), adv. 


perchant (pér’chant), 1. 


perch-backed (pérch’bakt), a. 


percher? (pér’chér), 11. 


a ο... 


perch-iron 


He, augmenting hys hooste, determyned to get the town 
of Wernoyle in perche & gyrde it round about with a 


strong seage. Halil, Hen, VL, an. 26. 
perch? (pérch), 7. [ς OF. (also F.) percher, 
perch; from the noun: see perch2,n.] I. in- 


trans. 1. To alight or settle on a perch ΟΥ ele- 
vated support, as a bird; use a perch; roost. 


Wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch. 
Shak., Rich, III., i. 3. 71. 
All that wear Feathers first or last 
Must one Day perch on Charon’s Mast. 
Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
2. To alight or sit in some elevated position, 
as if on a perch. 
IT, trans. 1. To place, set, or fix on a perch 
or other elevated support. 


Perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high steeple. 
Dr. H. More. 


She looked up fondly at Pen perched on the book-ladder. 
Thackeray, Pendennis. 


2. To operate upon (‘‘roughers,” or woolen cloth 
as taken from the looms) as follows: The cloth is 
stretched in a frame or thrown over one or more rollers, 
and the percher carefully examines the whole texture for 
imperfections, which may consist of burs and knots, 
which he carefully removes, or of holes, which he nicely 
darns. This process is also called burling. 


percha (pér’chi), η. An abbreviation of gutta- 


percha. 

[Early mod. E. 
also perchaunce; < ME. perchance, prop. as two 
words per chance: see per and chance, and ef. 
percase, the more common ME. word for this 
sense, and perhaps, a modern equivalent.] 1. 
By chance; perhaps; peradventure. 


Tosleep! perchance todream. Shak., Hamlet, iii, 1. 65. 


Creed and rite perchance may differ, yet our faith and hope 
be one. Whittier, Mary Garvin. 


οἱ. By chance; accidentally. 


It is perchance that you yourself were saved. 
Shak., T. Ν., 1. 2. 6, 


[< OF. perchant, ppr. 
of percher, perch: see perch2, v.] In sporting, 
a bird tied by the feet on a perch to serve as a 
decoy for other birds. Wright. 
Shaped like a 
perch’s back: specifically applied in anthropol- 
ogy to certain flint implements. 

The lunate and perch-backed implements, having one 


side considerably more curved than the other. 
J. Evans, Anc. Stone Implements, xxiv. (Encyc. Dict.) 


perchemynt, ”. An obsolete form of parchment. 
percher! (per’chér), n. 


[< perch2, v., + -erl.] 
That which perches; specifically, a perching 
bird as distinguished from birds that rest on 
the ground; a bird of the old order Jnsessores. 
[ς perch? + -erl.] A 
workman who performs the operation of perch- 
ing or burling. 


coon-perch, ring-perch, river-perch, rudder-perch, sand- 


percher*} (pér’chér), n. [ς ME. percher, per- 


the atherines, mullets, barracudas, and related fishes. *% perch, sea-perch, strawberry-perch, sun-perch, trout-perch.) 


percesocine (pér-ses’6-sin), a. and κα. [< Per- perch? (pérch),n. [Formerly also pearch (dial. chour, ς OF. *perchier (?) (cf. equiv. ML. per- 


cesoces + ~inel.] I. a. Pertaining to the Per- 
cesoces, or having their characters. 
II. x. A fish of the order or suborder Perce- 
soces, 
perch! (pérch),. [Formerly also pearch ; < ME. 
perche, < OF. (and F.) perche = Sp. Pg. It. perca 
(ML. percha, parcha, after OF .),< L. perca, < Gr. 
πέρκη, @ perch; prob. so called from its eolor- 
ing: cf. περκνός, spotted, blackish, = Skt. prigni, 
spotted, dappled: see spark.] 1. A very com- 
mon fresh-water fish of Europe, Perca fluvia- 
tilis, or one of many other species of the same 
family. The common perch has two dorsal fins, the first 
with from thirteen to fifteen spines, the second with a 
spine and fourteen rays; the anal has two spines and 


seven rays; the color is generally dark olivaceous, with 
six or eight darker bars, The common yellow perch of the 





American Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens), 


United States is scarcely different from the foregoing, but 
is technically distinguished as P. jflavescens, See also 
cuts under jish and teleost, 

2, A fish of one of various other genera, or fami- 


lies. (@) Any surf-fish or member of the Embiotocide: 
more fully called viviparous perch. See surf-fish and alfiona. 
[Pacific coast, U.S.) (6) The cunner, chogset, or nipper, 
Ctenolabrus adspersus, more fully called blue-perch. ' [New 
Eng.] (ο) An Australian fish, Lates colonorum, [New 


perk); < ME. perche, perke, ς OF. perche, perque, 
a pole, perch (roost), perch (measure), F. perche, 
a pole, perch (measure), = Pr. perja = Sp. Pg. 
percha = It. pertica, ς L. pertica, a pole, a long 
staff, a measuring-rod (usually called decempe- 
da,.‘ten-foot pole’), also a portion of land mea- 
sured with sucharod.] 1. Arodorpole; espe- 
cially, a rod or pole serving as a roost for birds; 
anything on which birds alight and rest. 
From reason back to faith, and straight from thence 


She rudely flutters to the perch of sense. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 10. 


Henee—2, An elevated seat or position. 


Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor the vantage-ground 
For pleasure, Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 


3. A rod or pole used as a definite measure of 
length; a measure of length equal to 54 yards. 
Perches of 7 and 8 yards have also been in local 
use. See polel. 

If you do move me one perch from this, 


My pack and all shall gang with thee. 
Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 249). 


Percheron (per-she-ron’), a. and n. 


ticalis), a wax candle, so called as being fixed 
on asmall transverse bar, ¢ perche, a pole, bar: 
see perch?, π. Cf. OF. perchier, a vender of 
poles.] A wax candle; especially, a large wax 
candle usually placed on an altar. 

For by the percher |var. morter] which that I se brenne 


I knowe wel that day is not fer henne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1245 (MS. GG. 4. 27). 


If my memorie should reueale what it doth reteine, ... 

I am sure those that be present would maruell: for now 

burneth the pearcher without tallow, and at random all 
goeth to the bottome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 193. 


[ς F. Per- 
cheron, < Perche (see def.).] I. a. Noting a 
horse of a breed brought to perfection in 
Perche, a region of northern France, south of 
Normandy. 

11. ». A horse of the Percheron breed. These 
horses are of large size and stout build, yet of relatively 
light and free action. They are much used in France for 
the artillery and for heavy coaches, and have been very 
largely exported, particularly to the western United States, 
where they are now bred extensively. The usual color is 
dapple-gray. This horse is sometimes called the Norman, 
or Norman Percheron, and is at least the equal of the British 


4, A square measure equal to 904 square yards: »Clydesdale horse in economic importance. 


160 perches make an acre.—5. A unit of eubie perching! (pér’ching), n. 


measure used by stone-masons. It is usually 
164 feet by 14 feet by 1 foot; but it varies 
greatly.—6, A pole or staff set up as a beacon 
on a shallow place or a rock, or used to mark a 
channel.— ‘7. In vehicles: (a) A pole connect- 
ing the fore and hind gears of a spring-car- 
riage; the reach or bar. See cut under barouche. 
(b) An elevated seat for the driver.— 8}. [< 


perch2, vy.) The act of perching or alighting perch-iron (pérch’i’érn), ». A 


upon a place; hence, grasp; hold. 


perching? (pér’ching), a. 


[Verbal n. of perch2, 
v.] The operations performed on woolen cloth, 
as taken from the loom, preparatory to fulling. 
See perch2, v. t., 2. 
Habitually using a 
perch; specifically, in ornith., insessorial. 

A type of perching birds in which the peculiar singing 
muscles of the larynx have not been developed. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 356. 

eneral term 
including the iron parts of a carriage-perch, 








perch-loop 
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Percopsis 


perch-loop (pérch’lép),. Aniron fastened to 2. Specifically, the state of mind, faculty, or Percoide(pér-koi’dé),n. pl. [NL.: see percoid. ] 


8, carriage-perch. It has loops for the straps 


mental processes of a percipient. See percipi- 


Same as Percidz. 


which pass to the bed, to limit the swinging of ent,n.,2. Proc. London Soc. Psych. Research. Percoidea (pér-koi’dé-a), n. pl. [NL., < Perca 


x the body. 

perchlorate (pér-kl6’rat), n. [ς per- + chlo- 
rate.| A salt of perchloric acid. 

perchloric (pér-kl0’rik), a. [< per- + chloric.] 
Noting an acid (HClO,4), a syrupy liquid ob- 
tained by decomposing potassium perchlorate 
by means of sulphurie acid. It isremarkable for the 
great readiness with which it gives up oxygen. Brought 
into contact with organic matter, it is instantly decom- 
posed, often with explosive violence. Applied to the skin, 
it produces a very painful wound, which is extremely 
slow in healing. Also hyperchloric. 

perch-pest (pérch’pest), ». A crustaceous para- 
site of the perch. 

perch-plate (pérch’plat), π. In a vehicle, one 
of the head-blocks and bed-plates which are 
placed above and beneath the perch, at the 
king-bolt. 

perch-pole (pérch’p6l), n. A pole used by acro- 
bats. It is held by one man while another 
climbs it. 

perch-stay (pérch’sta),. In a vehicle, one of 
the side rods which pass from the perch to the 
hind axle and serve as braces. 

percid (pér’sid), ». anda. I, η. A perch, as a 
member of the Percide. 

II. a. Like a perch; percoid or percine. 

Percide (pér’si-dé), »n. pl. [NL., ς Perca + 
-idz.| The perch family, a group of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, to which widely varying limits 
have been assigned. (a) In Bonaparte’s system, same 
as the first family of acanthopterygian fishes in Cuvier’s 
system (Percoides in French). It included those with ob- 
long bodies covered with scales which are generally hard 
or rough, with the operculum or preoperculum (or both) 
dentated or spinous at the edge, and ithe jaws and some 
part of the palate toothed. With such definition it in- 
cluded not only the modern Percid# proper, but also 
many other families. (0) In Giinther’s system, the repre- 
sentative family of his Acanthopterygii perciformes, having 

erfect ventrals, unarmed cheeks, uninterrupted lateral 
ine, acute teeth in the jaws and on the palate, no barbels, 

the lower pectoral rays branched, and the vertical fins not 
scaly. (ο) In recent American systems, Percoidea with an 
increased number of abdominal and caudal vertebra, de- 
pressed cranium and little prominent cranial ridges, dorsal 
fins generally separate, and anal with one or two spines. 
The species are inhabitants of fresh waters, and are repre- 
sented by two genera common to North America and Eu- 
rope (Perca and Stizostedion), several peculiar to the Pale- 
arctic region (Gymnocephalus, Aspro, Cingla, Percarina), 
and the numerous darters, constituting the subfamily 
Etheostoming, peculiar to North America. 


percidal (pér’si-dal), a. [< percid + -al.] Same 
as percoid. [Rare. ] 
perciform (pér’si-form), a. and n. [< L. perca, 
a perch, + forma, form.] J. a. Having the 
form or structure of a perch; percoid; of or 
pertaining to the Perciformes. 
II, ». A percoid fish; a member of the Perci- 
ormes. 
erciformes (pér-si-fér’méz), χι. pl. [NL.: see 
perciform.] In Giinther’s classification, a divi- 
sion of Acanthopterygii, having the body com- 
pressed, dorsal fin elongated and with the spi- 
nous larger than the soft portion, anal rather 
short, and ventrals generally with a spine and 
five rays. It includes the families Percide, Squami- 
pinnes, Mullidz, Sparidz, Scorpenide, and several others. 
Percina (pér-si’ni),”.pl. [NL., < Perca + -ina.] 
In Giinther’s system, the first group of Percide. 
They have the cleft of the mouth horizontal or slightly ob- 
lique, usually two dorsals, and seldom more than ten py- 
loric appendages. The Percina are mostly fresh-water 
fishes and sea-fishes which enter rivers, and belong to the 
family Percidg# and others of modern ichthyologists. 
Percineg (pér-si’né), τι. pl. [NL., < Perca + -in&.] 
A subfamily of Percidz, to which very different 
limits have been assigned. By old ichthyologists 
it was used for a large assemblage of genera scarcely de- 
finable by exact characters. By recent authors it has been 
much restricted, and, in its narrowest sense, includes the 
genera Perca and Lucioperca or Stizostedion — that is, the 
true perches and the pike-perches. ‘They have the pseu- 
dobranchize well developed, the preoperculum serrate, 
seven branchiostegals, and a large air-bladder. 
percine (per’sin),a.andn. [< NL. *percinus, « 
L. perca, perch: see perch!.] 1. a. Resembling 
a perch; perciform; percoid; of or pertaining 
to the Percina, or, in a narrow sense, to the 
Percineg. 
II, x. A perch or perch-like fish; a percoid; 
a member of the Percina, Percide, or Percine. 
percipience (pér-sip’i-ens),n. [=It. percepenza, 
< ML. *percipientia (1), < L. percipien(t-)s, per- 
ceiving: see percipient.] Same as percipiency. 
percipiency (pér-sip’i-en-si), n. [As percipi- 
ence (see -cy).] 1. The act or power of perceiv- 
ing; the state of being percipient ; perception. 
B περ η 
m cuprie OI sin and fail, 
Pane ae wre Browning, Drama of Exile, 


percipient (pér-sip’i-ent), a and. [< L. per- 


cipien(t-)s, ppr. of percipere, perceive: see per- 
ceive.| I, a. Perceiving; having the faculty of 
perception. 

I have considered, during every period of my life, pata 


as a positive evil which every percipient being must be de- 
sirous of escaping. Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, I. 143. 


A musical ear being nothing more nor less than one 
which is percipient of such structure. 

E. Gurney, Nineteenth Century, XIII. 448. 

ΤΙ. ~. 1. One who or that which perceives, or 
has the faculty of perception. 

The soul is the sole percipient, which alone hath ani- 


madvertion and sense, properly so called. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


Within the limits of appreciation, the same objective 
difference may seem great or small according to the per- 
cipient’s nature and temporary condition. 

Η. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 92. 
2. Specifically, one to whom the unexpressed 
thoughts of another (called the agent) are 
sought to be transferred in conducting tele- 
pathie experiments. [Recent.] 

We have therefore been able to convince ourselves that 
the agents, concentrating their looks on the given object, 
projected on the mental eye of the percipient a picture 
more or less resembling it, and we take it as incontrovert- 
ible that the above results could not have been achieved 
by conscious or unconscious guessing. 

Proc, Amer. Soc. Psych, Research, I. 535. 


Percis (pér’sis), απ. [NL., ς Gr. περκίς, syn. of 
πέρκη, @ perch: see perch1.] A genus of perco- 
phoid fishes, having a moderately elongated 
body, oblique mouth, scarcely projecting lower 





Parapercts (Percis) sexfasciata, 


jaw, and teeth on the jaws and vomer. The species 
inhabit the temperate and tropical Pacific. One species, 
Parapercis colias, is one of the most common fish of New 
Zealand, and weighs about five pounds. Itis known asthe 
coaljish, rock-cod, and blue cod. Originally Parapercis. 


perclose (pér’ kloz), n. το parclose (and 
erroneously paraclose); < ME. perclose, par- 
clos, parcloos, ς OF. perclose, parclose, parclouse, 
an inclosure, ¢ L. preclusa, fem. of preclusus, 
pp. of precludere, shut off, shut up: see pre- 
clude.] 1+. Conclusion. 
By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is under- 


stood for such an oneas travelleth in fear of revengement. 
Raleigh. 


2+. A place closed, inclosed, or secluded. 

And all this season the other englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the constable styll in his perclose, & issued not 
out. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. ccecvi., 
3. Inarch., a screen or railing made to separate 
or inclose any object or place, as to inclose a 
tomb, or to separate a chapel or an altar from 
an aisle. 

Vaceria, a raile or perclose made of 


timber, wherein something is closed. 
Florio. 


The fader loggid hem of sly purpos 
In a chambre nexte to his joynynge, 
For bitwixe hem nas but a perclos. 
Occleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 124, f. 275. 
{(Halliweil.) 
4, Inher., ademi-garter. [Rare. ] 
percnopter (pérk-nop’tér), ». [<« NL. Perenop- 
terus.) Avulture of the genus Neophron. 
Percnopterine (pérk-nop-te-ri’né),n.pl. [NL., 
ς Perenopterus + -ine.] subfamily of vul- 
tures; the Neophronine. Reichenbach, 1850. 
Percnopterus (pérk-nop’te-rus), » [NL. 
(Rafinesque, 1815), « Gr. περκνός, dusky, dark- 
colored (see perch1), + πτερόν, a wing.] <A ge- 
nus of vultures: synonymous with Neophron. 
percoct (pér-kokt’), a. [<L. percoctus, pp. of per- 
coquere, cook thoroughly, ripen, < per, through, 
+ coquere, cook.] Well cooked; thoroughly 
done; hence, trite. 

Among the elect, to whom it is your distinction to as- 
pire to belong, the rule holdsto abstain from any employ- 
ment of the obvious, the percoct, and likewise, for your 
own sake, from the epitonic, the overstrained. 

G. Meredith, Egoist, xxix. 

percoid (pér’koid), a. and n. [ς Gr. πέρκη, a 
perch (see perch1), + εἶδος, form.] I, a, Perch- 
like; pereciform; of or pertaining to the Per- 
coides or Percidz,in any sense. Also percoideous. 

II, 1. A pereh; any member of the Per- 
coides or Percide. 





Perclose, 4. 





percollicet 
percomorph (pér’k6-moérf), a. and n. I, a. 


Percomorphi (pér-k6-mér’fi), ». pl. 


percomorphic (per-kg-mOr'fik), a. 


percopho 


+ -οἰάεα.] A superfamily of acanthopterygian 
fishes proposed for the families Percide, Serra- 
nide, Hemulonide, Sparide, Gerridz, and re- 
lated forms, 

percoideous (pér-koi’dé-us), a. Same as percoid. 

percolate (pér’k6-lat), v.; pret. and pp. perco- 
lated, ppr. percolating. [< L. percolatus, pp. of 
percolare, strain through, filter, ς per, through, 
+ colare, filter, strain, < colum, a strainer, a 
colander: see colander.| I, trans. To strain 
through; cause to pass through smali inter- 
stices, as a liquor; filter: literally and figura- 
tively. 

Therefore the evidences of fact are as it were percolated 
through a vast period of ages, and many very obscure to us, 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 129. 

II, intrans. To pass through small interstices, 
as aliquor; filter: as, water percolates through 
@ porous stone. 

As there is no escape for the rain-water which trickles 
down the sides of the ravine-like hollow, . . . it must all 
percolate downwards through the fissures at its bottom. 

Darwin, Geol, Observations, i. 29. 
percolate (pér’k6-lat), m. [< percolate, v.] That 
which has percolated or passed through a filter 
or strainer; a filtered liquid. 
percolation (pér-k6-la’shon), m. [< L. percola- 
tio(n-), a straining through, the act of filtering, 
< percolare, pp. percolatus, strain through, filter: 
see percolate.| 1. The act of percolating; the 
act of straining or filtering; filtration; the act 
of passing through small interstices, as liquor 
through felt or a porous stone. 

Percolation or transmission (which is commonly called 
straining). Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 3. 
2. In phar., the process of extracting the sol- 
uble parts of powdered substances by passing 
through them suecessive quantities of a solvent 
which yields a clear extract free from insoluble 
matters: used in the sense of displacement. 


percolator (pér’k6-la-tor), ». [= F. percola- 


teur; as percolate + -orl.] 1. One who or that 
which filters. 

These tissues . . . act as percolators. 

Henfrey, Elem. Botany. 

2. A form of filtering coffee-pct. 

The best and most convenient form of coffee-pot is called 
a percolator. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/., 1. 423. 
3. A nearly cylindrical or slightly conical ves- 
sel with a funnel end below, used in pharmacy 
for preparing extracts by the process of perco- 
lation. 
π. An obsolete variant of porteuilis. 


Of or pertaining to the Percomorphi. Also per- 
comorphic, percomorphous. 
II, x. A member of the Percomorphi. 

[ΝΙ... ¢ 
Gr. πέρκη, perch, + µορφή, form.] In Cope’s 
ichthyological system (1870), an order of physo- 
clistous fishes, with the ventral fins thoracic or 
jugular, skull normal, bones of jaws distinct, 
and inferior pharyngeals separate. It thus in- 
cludes most acanthopterygian fishes, 

[< perco- 


morph + -ic.| Same as percomorph. 


parcomorphous (pér-k6-mér’fus), a [ς per- 


comorph + -ous.] Same as percomorph. 


per contra (pér kon’trii). [L.: per, by; contra, 


against: see per and contra.] Onthe contrary. 


Percophide (pér-kof’i-dé), mpl. [NL. (Ad- 


ams, 1854), ς Percophis + -idz.] Α family of 
acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 
Percophis. They have an elongate body, a pointed head, 
a short first and a long second dorsal, and complete tho- 
racic ventrals moderately approximated. The species are 
chiefly inhabitants of the seas of the southern hemisphere. 
They are sometimes called 


serpentiform perches. 
Percophis (pér’ ko-fis), π. [NL., ς Gr. πέρκη, 


a river-fish, + dgic, a serpent.) <A genus of 
fishes, typical of the family Percophide. 

id 4 ér’k6-foid), a. and”. [< Perco- 
phi(is) + -οἳ Ἡ 1. a. Of or relating to the Per- 
cophide. 

I, ». A fish of the family Percophide. 


Percopsidee (pér-kop ‘si-dé), n. τς [NL., < 
yso 


Percopsis + -idz.] A family of stomous 
fishes represented by the genus Percopsis ; the 


tee peeenCe: The body has the form and fins, espe- 
cially the adipose fin, of a trout, and is covered with cten- 


oid scales comparable with those of a perch. The margin 
of the upper jaw is formed by the intermaxillary bones, 
the opercular apparatus is complete, the gill-openings are 
wide, and an adipose fin is present. Two genera are 
known, Columbia and Percopsis. 

Percopsis. (pér-kop‘sis), m. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1848), « Gr. πέρκη, a perch, + oy, face.] The 





Percopsis 





Trout-perch (Percopsis guttatus). 


ο... genus of Percopside. P. guttatus, of 
the fresh waters of the United States, is the 
so-called trout-perch. 
perculaced, a. [A corrupt form of *percullised 
for porteullised.] In her., latticed. 
percullist, x. An obsolete variant of portcullis. 
percunctatort (pér-kungk’ta-tor),n. [«L. per, 
through, + cunctator, one who hesitates, < cunc- 
tari, hesitate.] A very dilatory or habitually 
procrastinating person. 
percunctorily} (pér-kungk’t6-ri-li), adv. [Ir- 
reg. (in imitation of perfunctorily) < percunc(ta)- 
tor + -i- + -ly2.] fi a perfunctory, dilatory, 
or listless manner. 
This is he that makes men serve God percunctorily, per- 
functorily; to go slowly to it, to sit idly at it. 
Rev. T'. Adams, Works, 11. 46. (Davies.) 
percurrent (pér-kur’ent),a. [<L. percurren(t-)s, 
ppr. of percurrere, run or pass through, ς per, 
through, + currere, run: see current!.] In bot., 
running through the entire length; running 
through from top to bottom, as the midrib of a 
dicotyledonous leaf, the nerve of a moss-leaf, 
or a grass-palet, ete. It notes specifically nervilles 


that traverse the entire area from one secondary or ter- 
tiary nerve to another. See nervation. 


percursory (pér-kér’so-ri), a. [« LL. asif *per- 
cursorius, ς percursor, one who runs or passes 
through, ς L. percurrere, pp. percursus, run or 
pass through: see percurrent.] Cursory; run- 
ning over slightly or in haste. 
percuss (pér-kus’), v. t. [< OF. percussir, < 
L. percussus, pp. of percutere, strike or pierce 
through,< per, through, + quatere, shake, strike: 
see quash. Cf. concuss, discuss.) 1. To strike 
against so as to shake or give a shock to; strike. 
Thou art in our favour, 
For we do love to cherish lofty spirits, 
Such as percuss ever the earth, and bound 
With an erected countenance to the clouds. 
Beau. and Fi., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
2. Specifically, in med. (a) To tap or strike 
for diagnostic purposes. See percussion, 4 (a). 
When some light body, called a plessimeter, whether a 
finger of the left hand, or a piece of wood or the like made 
tor the purpose, is placed firmly on the body of the patient 
and he is tapped through this, the act is called mediate per- 
cussion, in distinction from immediate percussion, where 
the body is directly tapped. The tapping is done either 
with the fingers of the right hand or with a small hammer. 
The sounds elicited by percussion are.the most significant 
effects obtained, though the resistance felt, or pain or 
muscular contractions produced, may be of value. (0) 
To tap or strike for therapeutic purposes. See 
percussion, 4 (b). 
percussant (pér-kus’ant),a. [< OF. percussant, 
ppr. of percussir, strike: see percuss.| In her., 
bent around and striking the side: said of the 
tail of a lion or other beast when represented 
as lashing his sides. 
percussed (pér-kust’), a. [ς percuss + -ed?.] 
yz5ame as percussant. 
percussion (pér-kush’on), n. [¢ F'. percussion 
= Pr. percutio, percussio = Sp. percusion = Pg. 
percussdéo = It. percussione, ς Li. percussio(n-), 
a beating or striking, < percutere, beat or strike 
through: see percuss.] 1. The act of pereuss- 
ing, or the striking of one body against another 
with some violence; forcible collision, 

The times when the stroke or percussion of an envious 
eye doth most hurt are when the party envied is beheld 
in glory or triumph. Bacon, Envy. 
2. The state of being percussed; the shock pro- 
duced by the collision of bodies.—3. The im- 
pression or effect of sound on the ear. 

With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou madest thine enemies shake. 
Shak., Cor., i. 4, 59. 


4, In med.: (a) In diagnosis, the method of 
striking or tapping the surface of the body for 
the purpose of determining the condition of the 
organs in the region struck. It is employed 
chiefly in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, 
heart, and abdominal organs. (0) In therapeu- 
tics, tapping or striking in various ways with 
the hand or with an instrument as a therapeutic 
measure and a part of general massage.— 5, In 
music, the production of a tone by a stroke ora 
blow, as upon any keyboard-instrument. Sspecifi- 
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dissonant tone; the actual sounding of a discord: distin- 
guished from preparation on the one hand and resolution 
on the other. (0) In the reed-organ, a contrivance for 
striking a reed at the instant it is to be sounded, so as to 
set it in vibration promptly and forcibly. The stop-knob 
by which this contrivance is controlled is often called the 
percussion-stop. 

6. In palmistry, the outer side cf the hand; the 
side of the hand opposite the thumb.— Center of 
percussion, See center1.—Instruments of percussion, 
musical instruments in which the tone is produced by a 
blow or stroke from a hammer or similar implement, such 
as drums and the pianoforte.—Percussion-figure, in 
mineral., a figure produced in a thin plate of some crystals 
by a blow with a rather sharp point: thus, on a sheet of 
mica the percussion-figure has the form of a symmetrical 
six-rayed star, two of whose rays are parallel to the pris- 
matic edges. Compare pressure-figure. 


percussional (pér-kush’on-al), a. [< percussion 


+ -al.| Pertaining to percussion; percussive. 

percussion-cap (pér-kush’on-kap), ». A small 
copper cap or cup containing fulminating pow- 
der, used in a percussion-lock to explode gun- 
powder. 

percussioner (pér-kush’on-ér),n. In gun-mak- 
ing, the workman who fits the nipple and other 
connected parts. 

percussion-fuse (pér-kush’on-fiz), n. A fuse 
so constructed that it is prepared for action, 
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Percussion-fuse. 


or ‘armed,’ by the shock of discharge of the 


cannon and acts upon impact of the projectile. 
In the cut ο is the fuse-case, α the plunger, s the plunger- 
sleeve, p the firing-pin, f the fulminate, and r the igniting 
charge of powder. The fuse as shown is ‘armed.’ 


percussion-grinder (pér-kush’on-grin’dér), n. 
A machine for crushing quartz by a process 
of combined rubbing and pounding. 

percussion- (pér-kush’on-gun), ». A gun 
discharged by means of a percussion-lock. 

percussion-hammer (pér-kush’on-ham’ér), n. 
A small hammer used in pereussion for diag- 
nostic purposes. 

percussion-lock (pér-kush’on-lok), n. A kind 
of lock for a gun, in which a hammer strikes 
upon a percussion-cap placed over the nipple, 
and ignites the charge—or the cap may be at- 
tached to the cartridge, and exploded by a 
striker without the aid of a nipple. 

percussion-match (pér-kush’on-mach), n, A 
match which is ignited by percussion. 

percussion-powder (pér-kush’on-pou’dér), n. 
Detonating or fulminating powder. 

percussion-primer(pér-kush’on-pri’mér),n. A 
primer which is ignited by percussion. See 
primer. 

percussion-stop (pér-kush’on-stop),. See per- 
cussion, 5 (b). 

percussion-table (pér-kush’on-ta”bl), n. In 
metal., a frame or table of boards on which ore 
is concentrated, the separation of the heavier 
from the lighter particles being aided by a jar- 
ring of the table by means of suitably arranged 
machinery. See joggling-table and toze. 

percussive (pér-kus’iv), a. and π. [= It. per- 
cussivo; as percuss + -ive.] Ἱ. a. Of or per- 
taining to percussion or a light sharp stroke; 
striking; striking against something. 

The first musical instruments were, without doubt, per- 
cussive sticks, calabashes, tom-toms, and were used simply 


to mark the time of the dance. 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 26. 


The percussive tones of the oriole invite or compel atten- 
tion. The Century, XX XVIII. 234. 
ΤΙ. η. Specifically, in music, an instrument of 
percussion. 
percussively (pér-kus’iv-li), adv. In a percus- 
sive manner; by or by means of striking or 
percussion. 
percussor (pér-kus’or), π. [= F. percusseur = 
Sp. percusor = Pg. percussor = It. percussore, « 
L. percussor, < percutere, pp. percussus, beat or 
strike through: see percuss.] One who or that 
which strikes; an agent or instrument of per- 
cussion; one who percusses. 
percutaneous (pér-ki-ta’né-us), a. [< L. per, 


cally —(a) In musical composition, the occurrence of a through, + cutis, the skin: see cutaneous.) 


perdition 


Passed, done, or effected through or by means 
of the skin: as, percutaneous ligation. 
Percutaneous stimulation by the same method on the 


motor points of various digital muscles in the humanarm. 
; Amer. Jour.. Psychol., I. 184. 


percutaneously (pér-kii-ta’né-us-li), adv. Ina 
percutaneous manner; through or by means 
of the skin. 
percuteur (F. pron. per-kii-tér’), κ. [F., < per- 
cuter, ς L. percutere, strike through: see per- 
cuss.] An instrument for slow or rapid light 
pereussion for therapeutic purposes, as in neu- 
ralgia and other neuroses. 
percutient (pér-ki’shient), a.and » [< L. 
percutien(t-)s, ppr. of percutere, beat or strike 
through: see percuss.] I, a. Pereussive; strik- 
ing; of or pertaining to percussion. 
it. n. That which strikes or has power to 
strike. 
Where the air is the percutient, pent or not pent, against 
a hard body, it never giveth an exteriour sound; as if you 


blow strongly with a bellowes against a wall. 
Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 190. 


percylite (pér’si-lit),. [Named after J. Percy, 
an English chemist and metallurgist.] A rare 
mineral occurring in sky-blue cubes: it is an 
oxychlorid of copper. 

perdet, interj. Same as pardy. Chaucer. 

perdendo, perdendosi (per-den’do, -d6-sé), «. 
[It., ppr. of perdere, lose (see perdition) ; si, it- 
self, ς L. se, itself.] In music, dying away; di- 
minishing in loudness: practically the same as 
morendo. 

Perdicidz (pér-dis’i-dé), πι. pl. [NL., < Perdix 
(Perdic-) + -idz.] The partridges and quails 
as a family of gallinaceous birds: now usually 
regarded as a subfamily Perdicine. 

Perdicine (pér-di-si’né), n. pl. [NL., < Perdix 
(Perdic-) + -ine.] Asubfamily of gallinaceous 
birds, typified by the genus Perdix, of small 
size (as compared with Tetraonine or grouse), 
with naked nostrils and scaly shanks; the par- 
tridges and quails. The term is used with varying lati- 
tude: (a) for all the birds of the character just stated ; (0) 
for the Old World forms as distinguished from the Amer- 
ican Ortyging or Odontophoring ; (ο) for partridges of the 
genus Perdix and its immediate congeners alone. See 
cuts under partridge and quail. 


perdicine (pér’di-sin), a. [ς L. perdix (perdic-), 
a partridge, + -inel.] Related to or resembling 
a partridge or a quail; of or pertaining to the 
Perdicine, in any sense. 
perdiclet, x. [ME. perdycle; origin not ascer- 
tained.] A kind of precious stone; eaglestone. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 394. 
perdidot,”. ([Sp., =F. perdu, lost: see perdu. ] 
A desperate man. Davies. 
The Duke of Monmouth, with his party of Perdidos, had 
a game to play which would not shew in quiet times. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 476. 
perdiet, interj. See pardy. 
perdifoil (pér’di-foil), x. [Irreg. ς L. perdere, 
lose, + folium, a leaf: see foill.] A deciduous 
plant; a plant that periodically loses or drops 
its leaves: opposed to evergreen. [Rare.] 
The passion-flower of America and the jasmine of Mala- 


bar, which are evergreens in their native climates, become 
perdifoils when transplanted into Britain. J. Barton. 


perditelyt, adv. [< *perdite (< L. perditus, lost: 
see perdition) + -ly2.] In an abandoned man- 
ner; disgracefully. 


I 
A thousand times had rather wish to die, 
Than perditly to affect one base and vile. 
Heywood, Dialogues, ii. 
perdition (pér-dish’on), π. [< ME. perdicioun, 
< OF. perdition, perdicion, F. perdition = Sp. per- 
dicién = Pg. perdigdo = It. perdizione, < LL. per- 
ditio(n-), ruin, destruction, < L. perdere, pp. per- 
ditus, make away with, destroy, waste, ruin, 
lose, < per, through, + dare, give: see datel.} 
1. Entire ruin; utter destruction. 
Certain tidings . . . importing the mere perdition of 
the Turkish fleet. Shak., Othello, ii. 2. 3. 
Perdition 
Take me for ever, if in my fell anger 


I do not out-do all example! 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iii. 5. 


Free revellings, carnivals, and balls, which are the per- 
dition of precious hours. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 183. 


2. The condition of the lost; the future state 
of the wicked; hell. 
Would you send 


A soul straight to perdition, dying frank 
An atheist? Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 301. 
94, Loss or diminution. 


Sir, his definement suffers no perdition iu you. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 117. 





perditionable 


perditionable (pér-dish’on-a-bl), a.  [< perdi- 

tion + -αδίε.] Fitted for or worthy of perdi- 

tion. &. Pollok. (Imp. Dict.) 

Perdix (pér’diks), π. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), < 
L. perdiz, < Gr. πέρδιξ, a partridge: see par- 
tridge.| 1. Partridges proper, the typical ge- 
nus of Perdicine, formerly more than conter- 
minous with the Perdicine, now restricted to a 
few species like the common European par- 
tridge, P. cinerea. See cut under partridge.— 
2. Ah genus of gastropods, now referred to Do- 
lium. Montfort, 1810. 

perdreaut, ”. [OF. perdreau, also perdriel, per- 
drial, a military engine for throwing stones, 
later also a mortar, prop. a partridge, contr. of 
perdriseau, dim. of perdriz, partridge: see par- 
tridge.| A bombshell of small size, such as 
was commonly used as a hand-grenade. Ar- 
cheol. Inst. Jour., XXIII. 222. 

perdue, perdu (pér-di’),a.andn. [< F. perdu 
(= Sp. perdido = It. perduto, ς LL. *perdutus, 
L. perditus), pp. of perdre, lose, < L. perdere, 
destroy, lose: see perdition.] I, a. 1. Lost to 
sight; hidden; in concealment; in ambush. 

Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and thumb 
upon the latch. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 16. 


Perdue he couched, counted out hour by hour 
Till he should spy in the east a signal streak — 
Night had been, morrow was, triumph would be. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 136. 
2. Being ona forlorn hope; sent on a desperate 
enterprise. 

I send out this letter, as a sentinel perdue; if it find 
you, it comes to tell you that I was possessed with a 
fever. Donne, Letters, ciii. 

IT. ». 1. A sentinel placed in an advanced 
or extremely dangerous position; hence, in 
general, a person in desperate case. 

I am set here, like a perdu, 
To watch a fellow that has wrong’d my mistress — 


A scurvy fellow that must pass this way. 
Beau. and F., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 


Another night would tire a perdu, 
More than a wet furrow, and a great frost. 
Sir W. Davenant, Love and Honour, v. 1. 


Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds? 
. . . to watch— poor perdu ! 
With this thin helm? - Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 35. 


2. One who is morally lost or abandoned. 


Drunkards, spew’d out of taverns into th’ sinks 
Of tap-houses and stews, revolts from manhood, 
Debauch’d perdus. Chapman, Widow's Tears, ii. 1. 
3. In cookery, something concealed or ambus- 
caded: same as surprise. 
Let the corporall 
Come sweating in a breast of mutton, stuff’d 
With pudding, or strut in some aged carpe; 
Either doth serve, I think. As for perdues, 
Some choice sous’d fish brought couchant in a dish 
Among some fennell, or some other grasse, 
Shews how they lie i’ th’ field. 
W. Cartwright, The Ordinary. (Nares.) 
perduellt, . [< L. perduellis, a public enemy, < 
per, through, + duellum, bellum, war: see duel. ] 
A public enemy. Minsheu. 
perduellion (pér-di-el’ion), n. [ς L. perduel- 
lio(n-), treason, overt hostility against one’s 
country, < perduellis, a public enemy: see per- 
duell.] In the civil law, treason. 
This law of perduellioun was of maist horribil cryme. 
Bellenden, Livy, I. x. (S. T. 8.), 60, 
Iam of opinion .. . that this rising . . . to take away 
the life of a reprieved man, will prove little better than 
perduellion. Scott, Heart of Midl., xii. 
perduellismt (pér-di’el-izm),n. [¢< perduell + 
-ism.] Same as perduellion. 


perdurability (pér’di-ra-bil’i-ti), m. [ς ME. 
perdurabilyte, perdurablete, < OF. perdurablete 
= It. perdurabilita, < ML. *perdurabilita(t-)s, < 
*perdurabilis, perdurable: see perdurable.| The 
quality of being perdurable; prolonged dura- 
bleness; everlastingness. 
His deth is conuerted in to perdurabilyté of lyf. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 161. 
But yow men semeth to geten yow a perdurablete whan 


ye thinken that in tyme to comynge youre fame shal. 


lasten. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 7. 


Mr. Fiske believes in the soul and in its perdurability. 
Presbyterian Rev., April, 1886, p. 401. 


perdurable (pér’di-ra-bl),a. [< ME. perdura- 
ble, < OF. perdurable, pardurable, F. perdurable 
= Pr. Sp. perdurable = Pg. perduravel = It. per- 
durabile, < ML. *perdurabilis, lasting, ¢ L. per- 
durare, last, hold out: see perdure.| Lasting; 
continuing long; everlasting; imperishable. 
Whan Iudas herde hym he cursed the deuyll and said 


to him Ihesu cryst dampne the in fyre perdurable. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 158, 
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Certes, the sighte of God is the lyf perdurable. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 


Cables of perdurabletoighness. Shak., Othello, i. 8. 948. 
We shall be able to discover that the body is scarce an 
essential part of man, and that the material and perishing 


substance can never comprehend what is immaterial and 
perdurable, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 248. 


True being is one, unchangeable and perdurable. 
Adamson, Fichte, p. 208. 


perdurablelyt, adv. A Middle English form of 
perdurably. 
Thilke same symple forme of man that is perdurablely in 
the dyvyne thoght. Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 4. 
perdurabletyt, x. An old form of perdurability. 
perdurably (pér’du-ra-bli), adv. [ς ME. per- 
durablely, perdurabilly ; < perdurable + -ly2.] In 
a perdurable manner; lastingly; everlastingly. 
Where regneth the Fader and the Sone, lo! 
And the Holy Gost in heuyns full hy, 
And Shall for euer perdurabilly. 
Rom. of Partenay (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 6496. 


Why would he, for the momentary trick, 
Be perdurably fined? Shak., M. for Μ., iii. 1. 115. 


Two things, perhaps, retain their freshness more per- 
durably than the rest —the return of Spring, and the more 
poignant utterances of the poets. Lowell, Wordsworth. 

perdurance (pér-du’rans),. [=It. perduranza, 
ς L. perduran(t-)s, ppr. of perdurare, endure, 
continue: see perdure.] Same as perduration. 

Thyne eternal] contynuance shall bee muche more ex- 
cellente and much farre aboue the perduraunce of heauens, 
or of the earth. 

Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, cxxxiv. 2. 
perduration (pér-di-ra’shon), n. [= Pg. per- 
duragdo, < Li. as if *perduratio(n-), ς perdurare, 
pp. perduratus, endure, continue: see perdure. | 
Long continuance. 
perdure (pér-dir’ ), v. ἐν pret. and pp. perdured, 
ppr. perduring. [= OF. perdurer, pardurer = It. 
perdurare, < Li. perdurare, last, hold out, endure, 
continue, LL. also make hard, < per, through, + 
durare, last, also make hard: see dure. Cf. en- 
dure.| To last for all time or for a very long 
time; endure or continue long, or forever. 


But themind perdures while its energizing may construct 
a thousand lines. Hickok, Mental Philos. (1854), p. 76. 


perdyt, interj. See pardy. 

perel},n. A Middle English form of pearl, 

pere*}, v. i. A Middle English form of peer1. 

pere*}, x. A Middle English form of peer2, 

peregalt (per’é-gal), a. andn. Same as pare- 
gal. 

peregratet, v. {. See peragrate. 

peregrint, a. and». A Middle English form of 
peregrine. 

peregrinate (per’6-gri-nat), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
peregrinated, ppr. peregrinating. [<L. peregri- 
natus, pp. of peregrinari, travel (> It. peregri- 
nare, pellegrinare = Sp. Pg. peregrinar = F. pé- 
régriner),< peregrinus, foreign: see peregrine. ] 
1. To travel from place to place, or from one 
country to another.— 2}. To sojourn or live in 
a foreign country. Bailey. 

peregrinate (per’é-gri-nat), a. [ς L. peregri- 
natus, pp. of peregrinari: see peregrinate, v.] 
Foreign; traveled; of foreign birth or manners. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 

He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 

were, too peregrinate. Shak., L. L. L., Υ. 1. 15. 


I perceive too that there is something outlandish, pere- 
grinate, and lawless about me. 
Bulwer, Caxtons, xviii. 2. (Davies.) 


peregrination (per’é-gri-na’shon), n. [= OF. 
peregrination, F. pérégrination = Sp. peregrina- 
cién = Pr. peregrinacio, pelegrinacio = Pg. pere- 
grinagado = It. peregrinazione, pellegrinazione, 
ς L. peregrinatio(n-), < peregrinart, pp. peregri- 
natus, travel: see peregrinate, v.] <A traveling 
from one country or place to another; a roam- 
ing or wandering about in general; travel; pil- 
grimage. 
Through all the journey and peregrination of human 


life, there is matter and occasion offered of contemplation. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 


A peregrination is this life; and what passenger is so be- 
sotted with the pleasures of the way that he forgets the 
place whither he is to go? 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 363. 


The story of my dangers and peregrination. 
R. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 623), 
peregrinator (per’é-gri-na-tor),n. [= F. péré- 
grinateur = Pg. peregrinador = It. peregrinatore, 
¢ L. peregrinator, ¢ peregrinari, pp. peregrina- 
tus, travel: see peregrinate, υ.] One who pere- 
grinates, travels, or wanders about from place 

to place; a traveler. 

He makes himself a great peregrinator to satisfy his cu- 


riosity or improve his knowledge. 
Casaubon, Credulity, p. 66. 


pereion (pe-ri’on), ”.; pl. pereia (-i). 


pereiopod (pe-ri’6- 


pereiopodite (per-i-op’6-dit), 4, 


perelle 


peregrine (per’é-grin), a. and n. [ς ME. pere- 
grin, peregryn, foreign, < OF. peregrin (also 
*pelegrin, pelerin, > ult. E. pilgrim, q. v.), F. 
pérégrine = 8 Pg, νο = It. peregrino, 
pellegrino, foreign (ML. peregrina falco, OF. 
Jaulcon peregrine, a peregrine faleon), < L. pere- 
grinus, foreign, as 8 noun a foreigner, stranger, 
< pereger, being abroad or in foreign parts, lit. 
passing through a land, ς per, through, + ager, 
field, land: see per and acre.] J, a. 1. Foreign; 
not native. 
Your Lordship is such a frend of nouelties as always 
you aske me histories so straunge and peregrine that my 


wittes may not in any wise but needes go on pilgrimage. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 165. 


The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 12. 


2. Migratory, as a bird; coming from foreign 
parts; roving or wandering: specifically noting 
a kind of faleon, Falco peregrinus. 
A faucon peregryn than semed she 
Of fremde lond. Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 420, 
3. Inastrol., so situated in the zodiac that it has 
none of its essential dignities: said of a planet. 
A planet is not reckoned peregrine that is in mutual re- 


ception with any other. 
W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 344. 


II, η. 1. A foreign sojourner or resident in 
any state; a resident or subject not in posses- 
sion of civil rights. 

Until Caracalla’s general grant of the franchise, the 
greater proportion of her [Rome’s] provincial subjects were 
also spoken of as peregrins. Encyc. Brit., XX. 687, note. 
2. The peregrine faleon, Falco peregrinus. The 
original implication of the term in falconry is not retained 
in ornithology, and the name is extended to the group of 
falcons resembling the European peregrine, representa- 
tives of which are found in most parts of the world. They 
are true falcons of large size and great spirit. The Ameri- 
can peregrine, commonly called the duck-hawk (Falco ana- 
tum), is a different variety from the European, and there 
are several other geographical races of peregrines. See fal- 
con, and cut under duck-hawk. 


Brave birds they were, whose quick-self-lessning kin 
Still won the girlonds from the peregrin. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 23. (Halliwell.) 


Thou shalt see 
My grayhounds fleeting like a beam of light, 
And hear my peregrine and her bells in heaven. 
Tennyson, Harold, i. 2. 
peregrinity (per-6-grin’i-ti), π. [« F. péré- 
grinité = Sp. peregrinidad = Pg. peregrinidade 
= It. peregrinita, pellegrinita, < L. peregrini- 
ta(t-)s, condition of a foreigner, ς peregrinus, 
foreign: see peregrine.] 1. Strangeness; for- 
eignness. [Rare.] 

“These people, sir, that Gerrard talks of, may have some- 
what of a peregrinity in their dialect, which relation has 
augmented to a different language.” I asked him [John- 
son] if peregrinity was an English word. He laughed, and 
said, ‘‘No.” I told him this was the second time I had 
heard him coin a word. Boswell, Johnson (1835), IV. 136. 


2. Wandering; travel; journey; sojourn. 


A new removal, what we call “‘ his third peregrinity,” 
had to be decided on. Carlyle, Sterling, ii. 6. 


peregrinoid (per’é-gri-noid), a. [< peregrine + 
-oid.| Resembling a peregrine: specifically 
noting an African falcon, Falco minor. INL 

“2 


irreg. ¢ Gr. περιίων, ppr. of mepuévai, go about, 
< ana around, abit + iévat, go.] In Crus- 
tacea, the thorax: dis- 
tinguished from cepha- 
lon (head) and pleon 
(abdomen). C. Spence 
Bate, Encye. Brit., VI. 
634. 


pod), . [< NL. perei- 
on + Gr. πούς (ποῦ-) = 
E. foot.) An appen- 
dage of the pereion; 
one of the true thora- 
cie limbs or legs of a 
erustacean. They are 
the typical ambulatory or 
walking members (though 
they may be modified for 
swimming or for ephen- ο hs cdadealaborghice it 
sion), intervening between 4, Pereton, pean ve Ρας 
the maxillipeds.or foot Jaws erp tng the thn. 

inal limbs, which latter are usually natatory. 


[ς pereiopod 





Pereion and Pleon of Muntdop- 
sts curvtrostris. 


+ -ite2.] Same as pereiopod. 


perelle}}, ». An obsolete form of pear. 
perelle? (pe-rel’), n. 


[< NL. parella, the spe- 
cific name of the lichen.] In bot., a substance 
obtained from a lichen, Lecanora parella, much 
used in the preparation of ared or crimson dye. 
The name is also loosely and incorrectly given 





perelle 


to such lichens as are used to produce cudbear, 
litmus, archil, ete. © 

peremptt (pér-empt’), v. t. [ς L. peremptus, 
peremtus; pp. of perimere (OL. peremere), take 
entirely away, annihilate, extinguish, destroy, 
< per, away, + emere, take, buy: see emption. 
Cf. exempt.] In law, to kill; crush or destroy; 
quash. 

Nor is it any objection that the cause of appeal is per- 
empted by the desertion of an appeal, because the office 
of the judge continues after such instance is perempted. 

Aylifie, Parergon. 


peremptiont (pér-emp’shon), π. [< OF. peremp- 
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nial.] 1.1 trans. To continue to prolong indefi- 
nitely; renew. Money Masters ali Things (1698), 
n..15. 

ΤΙ. intrans. In bot., to live perennially, 

Properly to understand perennation the perennating 
portions must be examined at all periods of the resting 
season as well as when they are starting anew into vegeta- 
tive activity. Nature, XX XIX, 188. 

perennation (per-e-na’shon), ». [< perennate 

+ -ion.| Perennial or indefinite existence ; spe- 
cifically, in bot., the perennial continuance of 
life. 


In the case of perennials, the mode of perennation is an 


perfect 


historical works.] A genus of cacti of the tribe 
Opuntiex, characterized by the numerous large 
spreading petals in many rows, and the stigma 


with very many clustered or spiral rays. There 
are 11 species, all natives of tropical America. They are 
shrubs or trees, with round branches, large solitary or pan- 
icled flowers, and scaly or spiny pear-shaped or egg-shaped 
berries. ‘The distinct fleshy and veiny leaves bear spines 
in their axils, and are in some species thick and cylindri- 
cai, in others broad and membranaceous, unlike those of 
other cacti. P. Bleo is the bleo of the United States of 
Colombia, with handsome rose-colored flowers, and leaves 
which are eaten asasalad. See Barbados gooseberry, under 
gooseberry. 


pereyet, ». A Middle English form of perrys. 


tion, ¥'. péremption, < LiL. peremptio(n-), a de- κ. interesting feature for observation. Nature, XX XIX, 188, perf. An abbreviation of perfect. 


stroying, < L. perimere, pp. peremptus, destroy: 
see perempt.] A killing; a quashing; nonsuit. 
This peremption of instance was introduced in favour 
of the publick, lest suits should be rendered perpetual. 
Aylije, Parergon. 
peremptorily (per’emp-to-ri-li), adv. Ina per- 
emptory manner; absolutely; positively; de- 
cisively ; so as to preclude further question or 
debate. 
peremptoriness (per’emp-t6-ri-nes), ». Per- 
emptory, authoritative, or dogmatic character ; 
positiveness; absoluteness; dogmatism: as, the 
peremptoriness of a command or of a creed. 
peremptory (per’emp-to-ri), α. anda» {[ς F. 
péremptoire = Sp. perentorio = Pg. peremptorio 
=It. perentorio, < LL. peremptorius, peremtorius, 
destructive, decisive, < peremptor, a destroyer, 
< L. perimere, pp. peremptus, destroy: see per- 
empt.| I, a. 1. That precludes or does not 
admit of debate, question, or expostulation ; 
hence, express; authoritative; positive; abso- 
lute: as, a peremptory command or eall. 
My customs are as peremptory 
As wrathful planets, death, or destiny. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, 1., v. 2. 
We will suddenly 


Pass our accept and peremptory answer, 
Shak., Hen, V., v. 2. 82. 


The peremptory tone in which he sent forth his sublime 
commands ! Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquez, v. 


2. In law, final; determinate; absolute and 
unconditional: as, a peremptory action or, ex- 
ception. ; 

A peremptory adjustment of the number of saloons to 


the population would be extremely difficult. 
Harper’s Weekly, XX XIIT. 42. 


3. Fully resolved; resolute; determined; posi- 
tive in opinion or judgment; dogmatic: said of 
persons. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go. 
Excuse it not, for Iam peremptory. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 3. 71. 
I was peremptory that unlesse we had £10,000 immedi- 
ately the prisoners would starve. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1665. 
Say what you like—only don’t be too peremptory and 
dogmatic; we know that wiser men than you have been 
notoriously deceived in their predictions. . 
O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 13. 


4, Positively settled upon; that positively must 
be done, ete. 


The duke now goes to sea upon the 7th of June, as I 
am credibly informed; though others say the emptory 
day is June the 31st. Cowrt and Times of Charles I., 1. 230. 


Peremptory challenge, See challenge, 9.—Peremp- 
tory day, in law, a precise time when a business by rule 
of court ought to be broughton.— Peremptory defenses, 
in Scots law, positive allegations which amount to a de- 
nial of the right of the opposite party to take action.— 
Peremptory inference, an inference leading to a cate- 
gorical, not a disjunctive, conclusion.— Peremptory 
mandamus, See mandamus.—Peremptory pleas, 
pleas which are founded on some matter tending to im- 
peach the right of action aan tee eh writ, a 
species of original writ which directs the sheriff to cause 
the defendant to appearin court without any option given 
him, provided the plaintiff gives the sheriff security effec- 
tually to prosecute his claim.= Syn, 1 and 3, Authorita- 
tive, Dogmatic, etc. See magisterial.—3, Express, also- 
lute, imperative, categorical. 
IT.+ ». A peremptory order, 
For others they have stood as peremptories, but to him 
they cannot serve as dilatories. 
Bacon, Report on Naturalization (1606), Works, X. 327. 
peremptoryt (per’emp-t6-ri), adv. [< peremp- 
tory, α.] Unquestionably; positively. 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, 


which, I assure you, both for fashion and workmanship, 
was most ο αι beautiful. 


Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
perendure (pér-en-dur’), v. 4. ; baths and pp. per- 
endured, ppr. perenduring. [ς L. per, through, 
+ endure. Cf. perdure.] To last or endure for 
ever, or for a long time. ncyc. Brit. (Imp. 
Diet.) 
perennate (pér-en’at), v.; pret. and pp. peren- 
nated, ppr. perennating. [ς L. perennatus, pp. 
of perennare, keep or last long, ς perennis, last- 


ing the year through, lasting long: see peren- 





perennial (pe-ren’i-al), a. and n. 
ennel = 
Sp. Pg. perenne = F. pérenne), lasting the year 
through, lasting long, continual, everlasting, ς 
per, through, + annus, year: see annual. ΟΙ. 
biennial, ete.] I, a. 1. Lasting or continuing 
without cessation through the year, or through 
many years: as, a perennial spring or fountain. 
— 2. Continuing without stop or intermission ; 
perpetual; unceasing; never-failing; everlast- 
ing. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work, Carlyle, Past and Present, iii. 11. 


Thy glad perennial youth would fade. 

M. Arnold, ‘the Scholar Gipsy. 
3. In zoodl., growing continually: noting teeth 
which have the pulp-cavity open, and grow 
indefinitely from persistent pulps: as, the per- 
ennial ineisors of a rodent.—4. In bot., con- 
tinuing more than two years: as, a perennial 
stem or root.— 5. In entom., forming colonies 
which are continued from year to year, as the 
ants, bees, and termites; also, living more than 
one year, aS an insect.=§yn, 2. Unfailing, endur- 
ing, permanent, constant, abiding, lasting, undying, im- 
perishable, deathless, immortal. . 

II, x. In bot., a plant which lives and blos- 
somsor fructifies year after year. Such plantsmay 
or may not have perennial roots. In treesand shrubs and 
herbs with growth from year to year from a strong tap- 
root the root is naturally perennial; but in most peren- 
nials with only fibrous roots the roots are produced anew 
from time to time or from year to year. The division of 
plants into annuals, biennials, and perennials, according 
to the duration of their roots, is liable to vary under the 
influence of different circumstances. Anannual plantin 
a northern climate may become a biennial or even a per- 
ennial in a warm climate, while, on the other hand, the 
perennials of warm climates often become annuals when 
transplanted to northern climates, 


perennially (pe-ren’i-al-i), adv. So as to be 
perennial; continually; without ceasing. 

perennial-stemmed (pe-ren’i-al-stemd), a. In 
bot., having stems which are perennial, or which 
live and fructify from year to year. 

perennibranch (pe-ren‘i-brangk),a.andn. [< 
L. perennis, perennial, + branchia, gills.] I. 
a. Having perennial branchiv; retaining gills 
permanently; of or pertaining to the Perenni- 
branchiata. 
II. ». A member of the Perennibranchiata. 
Also perennibranchiate. 

Perennibranchia (pe-ren-i-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. 
(NL., < L. perennis, perennial, + branchie, 
gills.] Same as Perennibranchiata. 

Perennibranchiata (pe-ren-i-brang-ki-a’ ta), n. 
pl. (NL., neut. pl. of perennibranchiatus: see 
perennibranchiate.| A division of urodele am- 
phibians, comprising those whose gills are per- 
manently retained. It embraces the sirenids, proteids, 
and amphiumids, and is opposed to Caducibranchiata, 


which includes almost all the other urodeles, such as the 
salamanders, newts, etc. Also called Manentibranchia. 


perennibranchiate (pe-ren-i-brang’ki-at), a. 
andn. [< NL. perennibranchiatus, < L. perennis, 
perennial, + branchiz, gills.] Same as peren- 
nibranch. 

perennity} (pe-ren’i-ti),n. [< F. pérennité, OF. 

nerennite = Sp. perennidad = Pg. perennidade = 

t. perennita, ς L. perennita(t-)s, perennial du- 
ration,< perennis, perennial: see perennial.| An 
enduring or continuing through the whole year 
without ceasing. 

That springs have their origine from the sea and not 
from rains and vapours, among many other strong reasons 
I conclude from the perennity of divers springs, which 
always afford the same quantity of water. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, iii. 5. 

pererration (per-e-ra’shon), n. [< L. pererrare, 

pp. pererratus, wander through, < per, through, 

+ errare, wander: see err.| A wandering or 
rambling through various places. 

After a long pererration to and fro, to return as wise as 
they went. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 67. 

Pereskia (pé-res’ki-a),”. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
after N. C.F. de Peiresc (1580-1637) of Aix in 
Provence, author of numerous scientific and 


[= OF. per- 


perfect (pér’fekt), a. and ». [Early mod. E. 


Sp. Pg. perennal, ς L. perennis (> It. kalso perfit ; now conformed to the orig. L. (per- 


jit, parfit remain in dial. use); ς ME. perfet, 
perfit, parfit, parfyte, parfight, parfyth, ete., < 
OF. parfit, parfeit, parfite, parfaict, perfect, F. 
parfait = Pr. perfeit, perfieit, perfieg, perfaig = 
Sp. perfecto = Pg. perfeito = It. perfetto = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. perfekt, < L. perfectus, finished, com- 
plete, perfect, pp. of perjicere, finish, complete, 
ς per, through, + facere, do: see per- and fact.] 
1. a. 1. Brought to a consummation; fully fin- 
ished; earried through to completion in every 
detail; finished in every part; completed. 
Take noble courage, and make perfect what 
Is happily begun. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3. 
Nature finishes everything, and that makes a large part 
of her charm. Every little flower is pexfect and complete, 
from root to seed. J. 1, Clarke, self-Culture, p. 349. 
2. Full; whole; entire; complete; existing in 
the widest extent or highest degree. 
She allwais loued me with hert parjight, 
And the dede thereof shewid she to ryght. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3994. 


It cannot be without some great worke of God, thus in 
the old and decrepit Age of the World, tolet it haue more 
perfect knowledge of it selfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 


There is nosuch thing as perfect transparency or perfect 
opacity. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 13. 


3. In bot., having both stamens and pistils; 
hermaphrodite: said of a flower, also of a whole 
plant, as opposed to monewcious, diacious, ete. 
—4, Without blemish or defect; lacking in no- 
thing; of the best, highest, or most complete 
type; exact or unquestionable in every particu- 
lar: as, a perfect likeness ; one perfect but many 
imperfect specimens; a perfect face; specifi- 
cally, complete in moral excellence; entirely 
good. 

The secunde Day next aftre Men funden a Brid quyk 
and perfyt. Mandeville, Travels, p. 48. 
Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 26. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. Mat. v. 48. 


The perfect historian is he in whose work the character 
and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. 
Macaulay, History. 


5+. Sound; of sound mind; sane. 
What faces and what postures he puts on! 
I do not think he is perfect. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 2. 
6. Completely skilled; thoroughly trained or 
efficient: as, perfectin discipline. Compare let- 
ter-per fect. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv..1. 155. 
7. Completely effective; satisfactory in every 
respect. 
Distress is a perfect antidote to love. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 
8+. Quite certain; assured. 


Thou art perfect, then, our ship hath touch’d upon 
The deserts of Bohemia? whak., W. ο... 3. '1. 
9. Entire; out and out; utter; very great: as, 
a perfect horror of serpents; a perfect shower 
of brickbats met them; a perfect stranger. [Col- 
Ίοα.] 
The queen tore her biggonets for perfect anger. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 


St. Martin, however, was one of the most active in de- 
stroying the pagan temples, and used in that employment 
to range over his diocese at the head of a perfect army of 
monks. Lecky, Rationalism, IT. 33. 


Of this habit [bucking] I have a perfect dread, and, if I 
can help it, never get on a confirmed bucker. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 5. 
10. In music: (a) Of an interval, melodic or 
harmonic, belonging to the first and simplest 
group of consonanees, that in which inversion 
does not change the character of the interval: 
as, a perfect unison, octave, fifth, or fourth: 
opposed to imperfect, diminished, augmented, 
These intervals are now often also called major. 














perfect 


(b) Of a chord, cadence, or period, complete; 
νά satisfactory. Thus, a perfect chord or triad is a 
triad, major or minor, in its original position; a perfect 
cadence is a simple authentic or plagal cadence; and a 
perfect period is one that is fully balanced or filled out. 
(c) In medieval musie, of rhythm, time, or mea- 


sure, triple. See measure, 12.— Most perfect ens. 
See ens.— Perfect being, the being whose essence in- 
volves existence; God.—Perfect cadence, concord, 
consonance. See the nouns.— Perfect definition, a defi- 
nition which perfectly explains the essence of a thing by 
its essential attributes.—Perfect demonstration, a dem- 
onstration that not only shows that a fact is so, but also 
why it must be so.— Perfect elasticity, ensemble, fifth 
flower, fluid, fourth, etc. See the nouns.— Perfec 
insect, the imago or completely developed form of an 
insect, whether winged or wingless.— Perfect metals. 
Same as noble metals (which see, under metal).— Perfect 
metamorphosis, in entom., a metamorphosis in which 
there is a well-marked pupa stage between the larva and 
theimago. Also called complete metamorphosis. See cut 
under Orgyia.— Perfect note. See note.— Perfect num- 
ber, a number that is equal to the sum of all its divisors 
or aliquot parts, as 28(= 1+ 2+4-4+7 + 14).— Perfect 
octave. See octave, 2.— Perfect proposition, a categor- 
ical proposition.— Perfect speech, a speech that makes 
complete sense. 

Speech is either perfect or imperfect. Perfect is that 
that absolves the sentence, 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 24. 

Perfect syllogism, a syllogism from which no part has 
been omitted.— Perfect tense, in gram., a tense express- 
ing completed time, or a variety of past time involving 
some reference to the present: instanced by I have done, 
and the like. The same word is added to the titles of oth- 
er tenses when a like implication is made: thus, J shall 
have done, future perfect; I should have done, conditional 
perfect; and so on.—Perfect yellow. See yellow.—To 
make perfect, in printing, to print on both sides. =Syn. 
4. Faultless, blameless, unblemished, holy. 


IT. x. Ingram., the perfect tense. See above. 
— Historical perfect. See historical, 4. 
perfect (pér’fekt or pér-fekt’), v. t. [Early 
mod. E. also perfit; = It. perfettare ; from the 
adj.] 1. To finish or complete so as to leave 
nothing wanting; bring to completion or per- 
fection: as, to perfect a picture or a statue. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
is perfected in us. 1 John iv. 12. 
It is the duty of art to perfect and exalt nature. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 214. 
Exact Reformation is not perjited at the first push. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


I pray certify me, by the next occasion, what the wine 
cost for the common use, and if you have laid out any 
more in that kind, that I may perfect my account. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446. 


But a night there is 
Betwixt me and the perfecting of bliss ! 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 9189. 


That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety; fore whose throne ’tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Shak., All's Well, iv. 4. 4. 
2. To make perfect; instruct fully; make ful- 
ly informed or skilled: as, to perfect one’s self 
in the principles of architecture; to perfect 
soldiers in discipline. 
Euery man taking charge may be . . . well taught, per- 
fited, and readily instructed in all the premisses. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 262. 


Whence might this distaste arise? 
Be at least so kind to perfect me in that. 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, i. 1. 


To perfect bail. See bail2.=Syn. 1. To accomplish, 


consummate. 

perfectation (pér-fek-ta’shon),n. [< perfect + 
-ation.| The act or process of bringing to per- 
fection; perfecting. [Rare.] 

Does it not appear... as if the very influence which 
we pointed out in the last chapter, as rendering the per- 
fectation of the race feasible, must have a distinctively 
antagonistic operation? W. R. Greg. 

perfecter (pér’fek-tér or pér-fek’tér),n. [< per- 
fect + -er1.] One who perfects, completes, or 
tinishes; one who makes perfect. 

Let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith. 

Heb. xii. 2 (revised version). 
Perfecti (pér-fek’ti), πα. pl. [ML., pl. of L. per- 
fectus, perfect: see perfect, a.] A body of 
Catharists in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, who assumed the name on account of 
the strictness of their lives. 
perfectibilist (pér-fek’ti-bil-ist),n. [< perfecti- 
ble + -ist.] One who believes in the perfecti- 
bility of human nature in this life; a perfec- 
tionist.— Society of the Perfectibilists. Same as Or- 
x der of the Illuminati (which see, under I7/uminatt). 
perfectibility (pér-fek-ti-bil’i-ti),n. [=F. per- 
fectibilité = Sp. perfectibilidad = Pg. perfecti- 
bilidade = It. perfettibilita, < ML. *perfectibili- 
ta(t-)s, < *perfectibilis, perfectible: see perfecti- 
ble.] The property of being perfectible; the 
property of being susceptible of becoming or 
being made perfect; specifically, the capability 
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of arriving at perfection in this life, whether a 
general perfection of the human faculties or 
Christian perfection. 

It is even possible. . . that if Clifford, in his foregoing 
life, had enjoyed the means of cultivating his taste to its 
utmost perfectibility, that subtle attribute might, before 
this period, have completely eaten out or filed away his 
affections. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


perfectible (pér-fek’ti-bl),a. [= F. perfectible 
= Pg. perfectivel = It. perfettibile, < ML. *per- 
fectibilis (?),< L. perfectus, perfect: see perfect. ] 
Capable of becoming or being made perfect, or 
of arriving at the utmost perfection possible. 

perfecting (pér-fek’ting),. [Verbal n. of per- 
fect, v.| Printing on both sides. 

perfecting-machine (pér-fek’ting-ma-shén’), 
n. Same as perfecting-press. [British.] 

perfecting-press (pér-fek’ting-pres), π. In 
printing, a press in which the paper is printed 
on both sides at one operation. 

perfection (pér-fek’shon), π. [ς ME. perfec- 
cion, perfeccyone, perfeccioun, perfecciun, < OF. 
(and F.) perfection = Sp. perfeccién = Pg. per- 
7εἰφᾶο = It. perfezione, < L. perfectio(n-), a fin- 
ishing, perfection, < penficere, pp. perfectus, 
finish, complete: see perfect.] 1. Perform- 
ance; accomplishment. 

Lovers . . . vowing more than the perfection of ten, and 


discharging less than the tenth iy f ne ‘re 
ak., T. and C., iii. 2. 94. 


Would any reasonable creature make these his serious 
studies and perfections, much less only live to these ends? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


2. The state of being perfect, as in material, 
form, design, composition, construction, opera- 
tion, action, qualification, etc.; that degree of 
excellence which leaves nothing to be desired, 
or in which nothing requisite is wanting; en- 
tire freedom from defect, blemish, weakness, 
or liability to err or fail; supreme excellence, 
whether moral or material; completeness or 
thoroughness: as, perfection in an art; fruits 
in perfection; the perfection of beauty: often 
used concretely: as, she is perfection. 


Howbeit I wyll answere these messengers that theyr 
comyng pleaseth me greatlye, and that my doughter shuld 
be happy if she myght come to so great perfection as to 
be conioyned in maryage to the erle of Guerles. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. cx. 


Tyme shall breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 


If we affect him not far above and before all things, 
our religion hath not that inward perfection which it should 
have. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 6. 


He never plays, but reades much, having the Latin, 
French, and Spanish tongues in perfection. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1677. 


The Roman language arrived at great perfection before 
it began to decay. Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 


Everybody, again, understands distinctly enough what 
is meant by man’s perfection —his reaching the best which 
his powers and circumstances allow him to reach. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 


3. A quality, trait, feature, endowment, or ac- 
quirement that is characterized by excellence 
or is of great worth or value; excellency, 


What tongue can her perfections tell? 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Ye wonder how this noble Damozell 
So great perfections did in her compile. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., 111. vi. 1. 


The unity, the simplicity or inseparability of all the 
properties of Deity, is one of the chief perfections I con- 
ceive him to possess. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iii. 


4. The extreme; the highest degree; consum- 
mation: as, the perfection of cruelty. [Colloq.] 


Other Saluages assaulted the rest and slew them, strip- 
ped them, and tooke what they had ; but fearing this mur- 
ther would come to light, and might cause them to suffer 
for it, would now proceed to the perfection of villanie. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 36. 


5+. In medieval music, triple rhythm or measure. 


See measure, 12.— Absolute perfection, the absence 
of every kind of defect and fault; the perfection of God.— 
Accidental perfection, an addition to the essence, im- 
parting higher powers of acting, of receiving impressions, 
etc.— Christian perfection. See perfectionism (b).— Es- 
sential or transcendental perfection, the possession 
of everything that is necessary to an essence.— Esthetic 
perfection, faultless beauty; the entire agreement of a 
cognition with sense.—First and second perfection. 
Same as first and second entelechy or act. See entelechy, 
and energy, 4.—Formal perfection, that which in any 
being is better to be than not to be; conformity to the 
formal laws of thought.— Logical perfection. See ζορί- 
cal.— Material perfection of cognition. See materi- 
al.— Material perfection of knowledge, conformity to 
the real world; truth.— Moral perfection, a perfection 
of the soul or mind.—Natural perfection. See natural. 
— Perfection of cognition, the union of precision with 
profundity.— Perfection of disposition, the entire dis- 
position of matter to the receiving of a given form: nearly 
the same as first perfection.— Perfection of energy, that 
degree of effort which a being is spontaneously disposed to 


xing perfect. 


| 


perfectly 


put forth.— Perfection of parts, the absence of mutila- 
tion; integrity.— Physical ρολο, a perfection of 
body.— Supernatural ection, a perfection of mi- 
raculous origin. — or last perfection, the attain- 
ment of the end of the thing having the perfection.— To 
ection. @ Fully; completely; to the uttermost. 
ob xi. 7. (0) With the highest degree of excellence or 
success: as, he acted the part to perfection. =Syn. 2, Per- 
fectness, completion, consummation. 
perfection (pér-fek’shon), v. {. [ F. perfec- 
tionner = Sp. perfeccionar = Pg. perfecionar, 
perfeigoar = It. perfezionare ; from the noun. } 
To complete; make perfect. 

Both our labours tending to the same general end, the 
perfectioning of our countrymen in a most essential article 
— the right use of their native language. 

Foote, The Orators, i. 

The gradual perfectioning of the respiratory machine. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 58. 

perfectionalt (pér-fek’shon-al), a. [< OF. per- 

Sectionnal, < perfection, perfection: see perfec- 
tion and -al.) Made complete or perfect. 

I call that [life] perfectional which shall be conferred 
upon the elect immediately after the blessing pronounced 
by Christ. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 


perfectionatet (pér-fek’shon-at), v. {. [ς per- 
Section + -ate2.|_ To make perfect; bring to 
perfection. 

He has. . . founded an academy for the progress and 
perfectionating of painting. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 24. 
perfectionation (pér-fek-sho-na’shon), ». [¢ 
perfectionate + -ἴἶοπ.] The act of making per- 
fect. Foreign Quarterly Rev. [Rare.] 
perfectioner (pér-fek’shon-ér), ». One who or 
that which makes perfect or brings to perfec- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Language has been the handmaid of Religion, and Re- 
ligion the herald, instrument, and perfectioner of Civiliza- 
tion. R. Cust, Mod. Langs. of Africa, Int., Ρ. 19. 

perfectionism (pér-fek’shon-izm), ». [< perfec- 
tion + -ism.] The belief that a sinless life is at- 
tainable. Specifically —(a) The doctrine, somewhat 
vaguely expressed, that those who are justified can observe 
the commands of God, and that their sins are not mortal, 
but venial. (b) The doctrine, held by many Arminian 
Methodists, that a relative perfection called Christian per- 
Jection is attainable, and is to be distinguished from abso- 
lute pane or from the perfection of angels or of Adam. 
(c) The doctrine expressed in the Confession of the Society 
of Friends in 1675, that the heart can be “free from actu- 
ally sinning and transgressing of the law of God, and in 
that respect perfect.” (d) The belief that one can attain 
or has attained a state of absolute moral perfection. Sucha 
belief is entertained by persons in various religious bodies. 


perfectionist (pér-fek’shon-ist),n. [= F. perfec- 
tionniste = Sp. perfeccionista; as perfection + 
-ist.] 1. One who believes in any form of per- 
fectionism. 

Our late perfectionists are truly enlightened, who think 
they can live and not sin, Bazter, Saints’ Rest, iv. 2. 
Specifically—2. [cap.] Amember of the Oneida 
Community. See community. Also called Bible 


Communist.— Christian Perfectionist, a believer in 
Christian perfection. See perfectionism (0). 


perfectionment (pér-fek’shon-ment), ». [ςΕ. 
perfectionnement; as perfection, v., + -ment.] 
The act of making perfect, or the state of be- 
[ Rare. } 
perfective (pér-fek’tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. perfec- 
tivo = It. perfettivo ; as perfect + -ive.| Tend- 
ing or conducing to perfecting or perfection. 
The affections are in the destitution of their perfective 
actions made tumultuous, vexed, and discomposed, to 
height of rage and violence. Jer. Taylor, Works, ΤΙ. xix. 
perfectively (pér-fek’tiv-li), adv. Ina perfec- 
tive manner. 
As virtue is seated fundamentally in the intellect, so 
perfectively in the phancy. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 7. 
perfectlesst (pér’fekt-les), a. [< perfect + -less.] 
Falling short of perfection; far from perfec- 
tion. 
Fond Epicure, ... : 
(Not shunning the Atheists sin, but punishment), 
Imaginedst a God so perfect-less, 


In Works defying whom thy words profess. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


(pér’fekt-li), adv. [Early mod. E. also 

perfitly ; é ME. perjitely, perfyghtly, parfytele ; 

< perfect + -ly2.)| 1. In a perfect manner; 

wholly; completely; entirely; thoroughly; al- 

together; quite: as, the matter is not perfectly 

clear; the coat is perfectly new. 

Alle tho that beleven perjitely in God schul ben saved. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 135. 


Ther she lyeth in a fayer Chapell, Closyd in a Coffer, hyr 
face bare and nakyed that ye may se it perfyghtly. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 


1 love you perfectly well, I love both your Person and 
Parts, which are not vulgar. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 


Some, indeed, who live in the valleys of the low country 
are perfectly black. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 217. 


perfectly 


perfectly 


2. With the highest degree of thoroughness or 
excellence; in such a way as to leave nothing 
to be desired: as, she dances perfectly; he 
speaks the language perfectly. 
And can [know] you these tongues perfectly ? 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 


So may an excellent virtue of the soul smooth and cal- 
cine the body, and make it serve perfectly, and without 
rebellious indispositions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 845. 


3. With great exactness, nicety, or precision; 
accurately; exactly: as, a perfect/y adjusted or 
balanced contrivance. 
I never knew any man in my life who could not bear 
another’s misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. 
Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
perfectness (pér’fekt-nes), ». The character 
or state of being perfect or complete; perfec- 
tion; completeness. 
perfervid (pér-fér’vid), a. [« L. perfervidus, a 
false reading (though in form correct) for pre- 
Servidus, very hot, ς L. pre, before (used in- 
tensively), + fervidus, boiling, hot: see fervid.] 
Very fervid or hot; very ardent. 


Instruction, properly so called, they [the colored preach- 
ers] are not qualified to give, but the emotional nature is 
aroused by perfervid appeals and realistic imagery. 

Vortnightly Rev., N. 8S., XLITI. 861. 


perfervidness (pér-fér’vid-nes), . The char- 
acter of being perfervid; extreme heat or ar- 
dor; great fervor or zeal. 

perficient (pér-fish’ent), a.and. [= Sp. Pg. 
It. perficiente, ς L. perficien(t-)s, ppr. of per- 
ficere, finish, complete, achieve: see perfect. | 
. a. Effectual; actual. 


The endower [18] the perjictent founder of all eleemosy- 
nary {corporations. ] Blackstone, Com., I. xviii. 
The perjicient objection [to pronouncing grace] was 
probably the inconvenience to the service of the τεραβί, 
Science, XII. 3. 
Perficient action. See action. 

II. x. Literally, one who performs a com- 
plete or lasting work; one who perfects or 
completes. 

perfidious (pér-fid’i-us), a. [= Pg. It. perfidi- 
oso, < L. perfidiosus, < perfidia, falsehood: see 
perfidy.| 1. Faithless; basely treacherous ; 
false-hearted. 
What of him? 


He ’s quoted for a most perjidious slave. 
Shak, All’s Well, v. 3. 205. 


An air of magnanimity which, perfidious as he was, he 
could with singular dexterity assume. : 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


2. Proceeding from or characterized by perfidy 
or base treachery; false: as, a perfidious act. 
=Syn. 1. Unfaithful, Faithless, Treacherous, Perfidious. 
Unfaithful represents negatively the meaning that is com- 
mon to these words, but it especially means a lack of 
fidelity to trust or duty, a failure to perform what is due, 
however much may be implied inthat. Faithless is nega- 
tive in form, but positive in sense; the faithless man does 
something which is a breach of faith; the sleeping senti- 
nel is unfaithful ; thedeserter is faithless. Treachery and 
perfidy are kinds of faithlessness, The treacherous man 
either betrays the confidence that is reposed in him, or 
lures another on to harm by deceitful appearances: as, 
the treacherous signals of the wrecker. The perjidious 
man carries treachery to the basest extreme; he betrays 
acknowledged and accepted obligations, and even the 
most sacred relationships and claims: as, Benedict Arnold 
and Judas are types of perjidy. 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
_ Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Faithless alike in friendship and in love. 
Cowper, Verses from Valediction. 


If King Edward be as true and just 
Aslam subtle, false, and treacherous. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., i. 1. 37. 


Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he [Burke 
found himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred 
of a perfidious court and a deluded people. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
perfidiously (pér-fid’i-us-li), adv. In a perfid- 
lous Manner; with perfidy; treacherously; 
traitorously. 
Thou ‘ast broke perfidiously thy oath, 
And not performed my plighted troth. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. i. 257. 
perfidiousness (pér-fid’i-us-nes),. The char- 


acter of being perfidious; treachery; traitor- 
ousness; faithlessness. 


There needs no Pope to dispense with the Peoples Oath, 
the Kings themselves by their own perfidiousness having 
absolved their Subjects. Milton, Answer to Salmasius. 

perfidy (pér’fi-di), n. [ς F. perfidie = Sp. Pg. 
It. perfidia, < L. perfidia, perfidy, < perfidus (> 
It. Pg. perfido = Sp. pérfido = F. perfide), faith- 
less, < per, from, + fides, faith: see faith.] 
Breach of faith or trust; base treachery; faith- 
lessness. 
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These great virtues were balanced by great vices; in- 
human cruelty; perfidy more than Punic; no truth, no 
faith; no regard to oaths, Hume, On Morals, App. 4. 


= See perjidious. 
periiti, perfitet, a. Old forms of perfect. 
perfixt (pér-fiks’), v. ¢, 
prefix, in sense of ‘pre-appoint.’] To fix; set- 
tle; appoint. 
Take heed, as you are gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perjizt. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 
perflablet (pér’fla-bl), a. [ME.,< OF. perflable, 
ς L. perflabilis, that may be blown through, <¢ 
perfiare, blow through: see perflate.] Capable 
of being blown through. 
But make it high, on everie half perflable. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Kk. E. T. 8.), p. 97. 
perflatet (pér-flat’),v.t [ς L. perflatus, pp. of 
perflare, blow through, < per, through, + flare, 
blow: see flatus. Cf.inflate.| To blow through. 
If eastern winds did perjflate our climates more fre- 
quently, they would clarify and refresh our air. Harvey. 
perflationt (pér-fla’shon),”. [= F. perflation, 
< LL. perflatio(n-), a blowing through, ς L. per- 
Παγο, pp. perflatus, blow through: see perflate. } 
The act of blowing through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give motion 


to the air, which ventilates and cools the mines. 
Woodward. 


That [barn] . . . wassocontrived . . . as, by perpetual 
perfiation, to prevent the mow from heating. 
Journey, etc., quoted in Hall’s Mod. Eng., p. 205. 
perfoliate (pér-f0’li-at), a. [= F. perfolié (ef. 
OF. perfoliate, ‘‘through-wax, through-leaf (an 
herb)” — Cot- 
grave),—=Sp. Pg. 
perfoliado,< NL. 
perfoliatus, ς Li. 
per, through, + 
folium, a leaf: 
see foliate.] 1. 
In bot., having 
a stem which 
seems to pass 
through the 
blade: said of a 


leaf. This appear- 
ance is produced 
by the congenital 
union of the edges 
of the sinus of an 





. 1. Perfoliate leaves of Uvularia per- 
amplexicaul leaf. feiate. 2. Connate-perfoliate leaves of 
Uvularia perfoliata, ‘honeysuckle (Lonicera SCmPpervtrens). 


Baptisia perfoliata, 

and Bupleurum rotundifolium afford examples of perfo- 
liate leaves. When opposite leaves have their bases 
united, so that the stem passes through, they are said to 
be connate-perfoliate, as in leaves of honeysuckles, See 
also cut under connate. 


2. In entom., having the outer joints much di- 
lated laterally all around, but not forming a 
compact club; taxicorn: said of antenns ap- 
pearing like a number of round plates joined by 
a shaft or stem running through their centers. 
Also perfoliated. 
ο κος κ (pér’fo-ra-bl),a. [ς L. as if *perfo- 
rabilis, < perforare, perforate: see perforate.] 
Admitting of perforation; that can be bored 
or pierced through. 
perforans (pér’fo-ranz), n.; pl. perforantes 
(pér-fo-ran’téz). [NL., ppr. of L. perforare, 
perforate: see perforate.| The long flexor 


muscle of the toes, or the deep flexor muscle of perforation (pér-fd-ra’shon), n. 


the fingers: so called because their tendons per- 
forate the tendons of the perforatus muscles 
near the points of insertion. 

perforant (pér’fo-rant),a. [< L. perforan(t-)s, 
ppr. of perforare, perforate: see perforate.] 
Perforating, as the tendon of a flexor muscle. 

Perforata (pér-f6-ra'ti), n.pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. perforatus, perforate: see perforate, a.] 
1. One of the groups into which Edwards and 
Haime (1850) divide the corals: distinguished 
from Aporosa, Tabulata, and Rugosa. It in- 
cludes the Madreporidex, Poritide, ete. Also 
called Porosa.—2. The perforate foraminifers, 


a large group (subelass, order, or suborder) of perforative (pér’fd-ra-tiv), a. 


filose protozoans inclosed in a test perforated 
with numerous foraminules besides the main 


opening, through all of which the thready pseu- perforator (pér’fo-ra-tor), 7. 


dopods may protrude: opposed to Imperforata, 
Leading forms are the Textulariide, Lagenide, 
Globigerinide, Rotaliidz, and Nummulinide. 

perforate (pér’f6-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
forated, ppr. perforating. [ς L. perforatus, pp. 
of perforare, bore through (> It. perforare = 
Sp. Pg. perforar = F. perforer), < per, through, 
+ forare, bore: see borel, foramen, etc.] To 
bore through; pierce; make a hole or holes in, 
as by boring or driving. | 





[Appar. an error for *=8 


perforating-machine 


perforator 


There is an abundant supply of nectar in the nectary of 
Tropzolum tricolor, yet I have found this plant untouched 
in more than one garden, while the flowers of other plants 
had been extensively perforated. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 427. 


. Bore through, Pierce, etc. See penetrate. 

perforate (pér’fo-rat), a. [¢ L. perforatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Bored or pierced through; pene- 
trated. 


An earthen pot perforate at the bottom. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Specifically —(a) In bot., pierced with one or more small 
holes, or, more commonly, having translucent dots which 
resemble holes, as in most plants of the order Hypericinee. 
(0) In ornith., noting the nostril of a bird when lacking 
a nasal septum, so that a hole appears from side to side of 
the bill, as in the turkey-buzzard, crane,etc. (ο) In anat., 
open; opened through; affording passage or communica- 
tion ; having the character or quality of a perforation ; fo- 
raminate. (@) In Zodl., full of little holes or perforations ; 
cribrose ; foraminulate; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Perforata: as, a perforate coral; a perforate foramini- 
fer.—Perforate clytra, in entom., elytra which have a dis- 
cal perforation, asin certain Cassidid@ or tortoise-beetles. 
perforated (pér’fo-ra-ted), p. a. [Pp. of perjo- 
rate,v.| 1. Same as perforate.—2. By exten- 
sion, cut through in many places and with ir- 
regular and somewhat large openings. Com- 
pare @ jour. 

A carved oak panel by Grinling Gibbons; the panel is 

perforated and carved both sides alike. 
W. S. Ogden, Antique Furniture. 


3. In her., same as cleché.— Perforated file. See 
jilel.—_ Perforated medallion. See pierced medallion, 
under pierced.— Perforated space. (a) Anterior, a de- 
pression on either side, near the entrance of the Sylvian 
fissure, floored with gray matter, and pierced with numer- 
ous small foramina for the passage of blood-vessels, most 
of which are destined for the corpus striatum, immediately 
above. (0) Posterior, a deep fossa situated back of the 
corpora albicantia, and between the crura cerebri, per- 
forated by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels. 
perforati,. Plural of perforatus. 
perforating (pér’fo-ra-ting), p.a. In anat., spe- 
cifically, perforant; passing through a perfora- 
tion: applied to the deep flexor muscles of the 
fingers or toes. See per/forans.— Perforating ar- 
teries. (a) Of the foot, smzll communicating branches be- 
tween the dorsal and plantar arteries, in the interosseous 
spaces and near the clefts of the toes. (b) Of the hand, 
branches of communication between the deep palmar ar- 
tery and the dorsal interosseous arteries, through the in- 
terosseous spaces. (c) Of the thigh, usually four branches 
of the profunda artery which pierce the adductor mus- 
cles to supply the parts at the back of the thigh. (d) Of 
the thorax, branches of the internal mammary which 
pierce the intercostal muscles to supply the pectoral mus- 
cle, skin, and mammary gland.— Perforating cutaneous 
nerves, perforating nerve of Casser. See nerve.— Per- 
forating fibers of bone, Same as Sharpey’s fibers (which 
see, under jiberl).— Perforating peroneal artery, the 
anterior peroneal.— Perforating rods of Sharpey. 
Same as Sharpey’s fibers (which see, under jfiber1).— Per- 
forating ulcer of the foot, an ulcer beginning on the sole 
and usually obstinately progressive, involving the deeper 
tissues, including the bones. It has been observed in 
tabes, in dementia paralytica, and with other nervous le- 
sions. Also called perforating disease of the foot, malum 
perforans pedis, mal perforant du pied. A similar condi- 
tion has been found in the hand. 
(pér ’ fo-ra-ting-ma- 
shén’), m. 1. A machine for stamping lines of 
holes or perforations in sheets of postage-stamnps 
or paper leaves, as in a check-book or receipt- 
book, to facilitate separation.— 2. An appara- 
tus for cutting boles (in intelligible order) 
through ribbons of the paper used by teleg- 
raphers and in some type-setting machines. 
—3. A rock-drill or perforator. 
[= F. perfora- 
tion = Sp. perforacién = Pg. perforagdo = It. 
perforazione, < ML. perforatio(n-), < L. perfo- 
rare, pp. perforatus, bore through: see perfo- 
rate.| 1. Theact of boring or piercing through. 


The perforation of the body of the tree in several places. 
Bacon. 


2. A hole bored; any hole or aperture passing 
through anything, or into the interior of a sub- 
stance. 

Each bee, before it has had much practice, must lose 
some timein making each new perforation, especially when 
the perforation has to be made through both calyx and 
corolla. Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 433. 


[= F. perfora- 
tif = Pg. perforativo; as perforate + -ive.] 
Having power to perforate or pierce. 
[= F. perfora- 
teur = Pg. perforador = It. perforatore, ς NL. 
*perforator, « L. perforare, perforate: see per- 
Τογαίε.] One who or that which perforates, 
bores, or pierces. Specifically —(a) In obstet., an in- 
strument for perforating the skull of a fetus when it is 
necessary to reduce its size. (b) An instrument used to 
punch the ribbons of paper used in certain kinds of teleg- 
raphy. . 

The perforator . . . prepares the message by punching 
holes in a paper ribbon. 

Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 116. 





perforator 

(c) A power-machine for drilling rocks in tunneling; a 
perforating-machine. 

perforatus (pér-fO-ra’tus), ».; pl. perforati 
(-ti) [NL., < L. perforatus, perforate: see 
perforate, α.] The short flexor of the toes, or 
the superficial flexor of the fingers: so named 
because their tendons are perforated by the 
tendons of the perforans muscles.—Perforatus 
Casserii muscle, the coracobrachialis. 

perforce (pér-fors’), adv. [ς ME. parforce, < 
OF. (and F.) par force = Sp. por fuerza = Pg. 
por forca = It. per forza, by force, < L. per, by, 
+ ML. fortia, force: see forcel.] By force or 
violence; of necessity. 

If Sir Gaultier Paschac wynne hym parforce, thir is no 

man can saue hym fro the dethe, for he hath sworne as 


many as he wynneth parforce shall all dye or be hanged. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IL. xxxviii. 


Seeing perforce ye must do this, will ye not willingly 
now do it for God’s sake? 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Ῥοο., 1853), I. 64. 


This . . . confounded villain will make me dance per- 

Sorce. Goldsmith, Grumbler. 

perforcet (pér-fors’), v. t. [ς perforce, adv., 

after forcel, v.] To force; constrain; compel. 
My furious force their force perfore'd to yield. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 416. (Nares.) 


perform (pér-foérm’),v. [« ME. performen, per- 
fourmen, parformen, parfourmen, usually par- 
Ffournen, <OF. parfournir, parfornir, parfurnir, 
perfournir, AF’. parformer, parfourmer, perfor- 
mer, orig. *parfourmir, complete, accomplish, 
perform, ς par, < L. per, through, + fournir, 
*fourmir, provide, furnish: see furnish1. Them 
is orig. (see etym. of furnish1), but the E. per- 
form is partly due to association with the un- 
related verb form; cf. LL. performare, form 
thoroughly, > It. performare, ‘‘to performe or 
fashion out” (Florio).] I. trans. 1. To effect; 
execute; accomplish; achieve; carry on or out; 
do: as, to perform an act of kindness or a deed 
of daring; to perform a day’s labor; to perform 
an operation in surgery or in arithmetic. 
But whan he saughe thet he myghte not don it, ne 
bryng it to an ende, he preyed to God of Nature that he 


wolde parforme that that he had begonne. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 265. 


O grete God, that parfournest thy laude 
By mouth of innocentz, lo, heer, thy myght. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 155. 


Did I for this 
Perform so noble and so brave defeat 
On Sacrovir? B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 


The rope-dancing is performed by a woman holding a 
balancing pole. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 288. 


We have in vain tried to perform what ought to be toa 
critic an easy and habitual act. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


2. To carry out or do whatever is demanded 
or required by (duty, a vow, ete.); execute the 
provisions, commands, or requirements of; put 
in execution; discharge; fulfil: as, to perform 
one’s duty; to perform a vow; to perform a 
covenant. 


The quen & here consail ther-of were a-paiged, 
That he so him profered to parfourme hire wille. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4008. 


When I make to any man a promise, I keep it and per- 
Jorm it truly. Latimer, Misc. Sel. 


I thy hest will all perform at full. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 
8. To render; do. 


Sol, the only one of the Titans who favoured Jupiter, 
performed him singular service. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, i. 


4. To act or represent on or as on the stage: 
as, to perform the part of Hamlet. 


Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform’d, my Ariel. Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 84. 
In November [1753]. . . Foote himself performed the 
character of Buck at Drury-lane theatre. 
W. Cooke, Life of 8. Foote, I. 35. 


5+. To make up; constitute; complete. 


Yif thow abate the quantite of the hour inequal by daye, 
out of thirty, than shal the remenant that leveth performe 
the hour inequal by nyght. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 10. 


The confessour heere for his worthynesse 
Shal parfourne up the nombre of his covent. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 661. 


6+. To afford; furnish. 


Certes ther nis non other thyng that may so wel per- 
forme blysfulnesse as an estat plentyvos of alle goodes. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 2. 


7. To sing, or render on a musical instrument. 
=§Syn. 1. Perform, Accomplish, Effect, Execute, Achieve. 
These words agree in representing the complete doing of 
something which is of considerable importance and is set 
before one’s self as a thing to be done. Generally they 
represent the doing of something in which one is person- 

y interested. Effect most views the outcome as aresult ; 
execute most suggests briskness or energy in action; achieve 
most suggests difficulties triumphed over, with a corre- 
sponding excellence in the result. Perform may mean no 
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more than a doing which continues till the work is com- 
pleted. 


II, intrans. 1. To act; do or execute some- 
thing. 

Paul found it present with him to will, but could not 
find how to perform. 

Η. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 53. 

2. To act a part; go through or complete any 
work; especially, to sing or play on a musical 
instrument, represent a character on the stage, 
ete. 


Mohhabbazee’n (or low farce players) often perform on 
this occasion before the house. 
Ε. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 208. 


He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the 
flute. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
performable (pér-for’ma-bl), a. [< perform + 
-able.| Capable of being performed, done, exe- 
cuted, or fulfilled; practicable. 

Men herein do strangely forget the obvious relations of 
history, affirming they |elephants] have no joints, whereas 
they daily read of several actions which are not perform- 
able without them. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. 

performance (pér-for’mans), n. [< perform + 
-ance.| 1. The act of performing or the con- 
dition of being performed; execution or com- 
pletion of anything; a doing: as, the perform- 
ance of works or of an undertaking; the per- 
formance of duty. 

Useless are all words, 


Till you have writ performance with your swords, 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, i. 1. 


An Acre of Performance is worth the whole Land of 
Promise. Howell, Letters, iv. 38. 
Promises are not binding where the performance is un- 
lawful. Paley, Moral Philos., 111. i. 5. 
2. That which is performed or accomplished; 
action; deed; thing done; a piece of work. 
Her walking and other actual performances. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 13. 
It is the work of Mons. Poitrieh, who adorned a chapel 
in the same manner at Falcouse, two leagues from Bonne, 
which is said to be a most beautiful ως 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 222. 
3. A musical, dramatic, or other entertainment; 
the acting of a play, execution of vocal or in- 
strumental music, exhibition of skill, ete., es- 
ο. at a pe of amusement.— Specific per- 
ormance, in Jaw, actual performance, or an action to 
compel actual performance, as distinguished from the 
payment of damages as a compensation for non-perform- 
ance.=§$yn. 1. Accomplishment, achievement, consum- 
mation. See perform.— 2, Exploit, feat.— 3, Production. 


performancy}, ». [As performance (see -cy).] 
Performance. Davies. 
performationt,”. [< perform + -ation.] Per- 
formance; doing; carrying out. 
This Indenture made . . . for the performation of ye 
things vnderwritten. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 164. 
performer (pér-for’mér), n. 1. One who per- 
forms, accomplishes, or fulfils. 
Even share hath he that keeps his tent, and he to field doth 


άσε, 5 
The much performer, and the man that can of nothing 
vaunt. 


performance of any kind; an actor, actress, mu- 
sician, circus-rider, ete. 
Mr. Johnson, a performer of sound judgment, who suc- 
ceeded in many walks in comedy. 
Life of Quin (reprint, 1887), p. 16. 
Whilst in past times the performer treated his instru- 
ment [piano] as a respected and beloved friend, and almost 
caressed it, many of our present performers appear to treat 
it as an enemy, who has to be fought with, and at last 
conquered. Grove, Dict. Music, ΤΙ. 744. 
performing (pér-fér’ ming), p.a. 1. Doing; 
executing; accomplishing.— 2. Trained to per- 
form tricks or play a part: as, performing dogs. 
perfricate (pér’fri-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
fricated, ppr. perfricating. [«< L. perfricatus, 
pp. of perfricare (> It. perfricare), rub all over, 
ς per, through, + fricare, rub: see friction. ] 
To rub over or thoroughly. Bailey. 
perfrication (pér-fri-ka’shon),. [ς perfricate 
+ -ion.] A thorough rubbing, especially the 
rubbing in of some unctuous substance through 
the pores of the skin; inunction. 
perfumatory (pér-fa’ma-td-ri), a. [ς perfume 
+ -atory.| Yielding perfume; perfuming. 
A perfumatory or incense altar. 
ῥὰ Leigh, Critica Sacra (1650), i. 214. (Latham.) 
perfume (pér-fim’ or pér’fim), v. t.; pret. and 
p. perfumed, ppr. perfuming. [< OF. perfumer, 
. parfumer = Sp. Pg. perfumar = It. profumare 
(for *perfumare), < L. per, through, + fumare, 
smoke: see fume, v.] To scent; render odor- 
ous or fragrant: as, to perfume an apartment; 
to perfume a garment. 


There weeps the Balm, and famous Trees from whence 
Th’ Arabians fetcht ου Frankinsence. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


perfume-burner (pér’fim-bér’nér), x. 


perfume-set (pér’fiim-set), n. 


Chapman, Tliad, ix. perfum 
2. One who performs or takes part inaplayor fume 


perfunctorily (pér-fungk’t6-ri-li), adv. 


perfunctory (pér-fungk’td-ri), a. 


EOL OOO 


perfuncturate 


Away, away, thy sweets are too perfuming, 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 15. 
There the priest perfumed me o’er with clouds of fragrant 
incense. 
Constantine and Arete (Child’s Ballads, I. 309). 


The furze-scent perfumes all the air. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas composed at Carnac. 


* 
perfume (pér’fim or pér-fim’),”. [< F. par- 


Sum = Sp. Pg. perfume = It. profumo, perfume ; 
from the verb.| 1. A substance that emits a 
scent or odor which affects the organs of smell 
agreeably. Six flowers form the base of most flower- 
perfumes in use: orange-flower, rose, jasmine, violet, aca- 
cia, and tuberose. Vanilla dashed with almonds is used 
to simulate heliotrope. Besides these are used the ge- 
ranium, lavender, rosemary, thyme, and other aromatic 
herbs, peel of bitter oranges, citrons, bergamots, musk, 
sandalwood, ambergris, and gum benjamin, the leaves of 
the patchouli, wintergreen, and others. Many perfumes 
are now prepared by chemical methods, instead of by 
distillation, maceration, tincturation, or enfleurage, from 
vegetable products. 

She toke for perfume the ryndes of olde rosemary and 
burned them. Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, iv. 2. 


2. The scent, odor, or volatile particles emitted 
from odorous substances, especially those that 
are sweet-smelling. 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger. Milton, 8. A., 1. 720. 


Ἐν η the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 
Addison, Letter from Italy. 

=Syn. 2. Fragrance, Aroma, etc. (see smell, n.), balmi- 
ness, redolence, incense. 
0 A ves- 
sel in which odorous substances, as pastils, are 
burned. 


perfume-fountain (pér’fim-foun’tan), n. A 


portable apparatus for throwing a small jet of 
perfume; especially, an ingenious machine in- 
troduced about 1872, in which by the mere pres- 
sure of the liquid in a receiver or ball the foun- 
tain is created, the liquid running through a 
tube into a lower ball which when full takes 


ythe place of the first. 
perfumer (pér-fii’mér), n. 


[< F. parfumeur = 
Sp. Pg. perfumador = It. profumatore; as per- 
fume +-erl.] 1. One who or that which per- 
fumes.— 2. One whose trade is the making or 
selling of perfumes. 

Barber no more —a gay perfumer comes, 


On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms. 
Crabbe. 


perfumery (pér-fii’mér-i), n. [ς F. parfumerie, 


perfumery, = Sp. perfumerta = Pg. perfumaria 
= It. profumeria, a place where perfumes are 
made or sold; as perfume + -ery.]| 1. Per- 
fumes in general.—2. The art of preparing 
perfumes. 
A set of articles 
for the toilet-table, such as perfume-bottles 
and puff-boxes, sometimes including such ob- 
jects as an atomizer or a spray-tube. 
(pér’fti-mi or pér-fti’mi), a. [ς per- 
-yl.] Having a perfume; odorous; 
sweet-scented. 

The sweet atmosphere was tinged with the perfumy 
breath which always surrounded Her. 

Mrs. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, xiii. (Davies.) 

In a 
perfunctory, careless, or half-hearted manner; 
without zeal or interest; in a manner to satisfy 
external form merely, orso as to conform to the 
letter but not to the spirit; with careless indif- 
ference; negligently. 


perfunctoriness (pér-fungk’t6-ri-nes), n. The 


character of being perfunctory; negligent or 
half-hearted performance ; eee hed 7 
= op. rg. 
perfunctorio = It. perfuntorio, < LL. perfuncto- 
rius,< L. perfungi, pp. perfunctus, perform, < 
per, through, + fungi, do: see function.] Done 
mechanically or without interest or zeal, and 
merely for the sake of getting rid of the duty; 
done in a half-hearted or careless manner, or 
so as to conform to the letter but not to the 
spirit; careless; negligent. 

What an unbecoming thing it is to worship God ina 
careless, trifling, perfunctory Manner; as though nothing 


less deserved the imploying the Vigour of our Minds about 
than the Service of God. Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. iii. 


Alike I hate to be your debtor, 


Or write a mere perfunctory letter. 
Lowell, Familiar Epistle. 


perfuncturate μεσα φαν υ. t.3 pret. 


and pp. porryngeunaced, ppr. perfuncturating. 
[Irreg. « L. perfuncturus (fut. part. of perfungi, 
perform: see perfunctory) + -atel,.] To execute 
perfunctorily, or in an indifferent, mechanical 
manner. North Brit. Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 








perfuse 
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perfuse (pér-fiiz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. perfused, perhapt, adv. An old form of perhaps. 


ppr. perfusing. [ς L. perfusus, pp. of perfun- 
dere, pour over,< per, evtitnet + fundere, pour: 
see founds, fusel.] Tosprinkle, pour, or spread 
over or through. 

These dregs immediately perfuse the blood with melan- 
yg, Ποῖγ. Harvey, Consumptions. 
perfusion (pér-fi’zhon), n. [=It. perfusione, < 

L. perfusio(n-), a pouring over, < perfundere, 
pp. perfusus, pour over: see perfuse.] A pour- 
ing through; a causing to permeate.— Perfusion 
cannula, a double-way cannula. 

perfusive (pér-fi’siv), a. [< perfuse + -ive.] 
Sprinkling; adapted to spread or sprinkle. 
Coleridge. 

Pergamene (pér’ga-mén), a. [ς L. Pergamenus, 
(Gr. Ilepyaunvoc, pertaining to Pergamum,< Πέρ- 
yauov, Pergamum.] Of or pertaining to Perga- 
mum, an important city of Mysiain Asia Minor, 
the capital of the Attalid kings in the third and 
second centuries B. Ο., the seat of a very nota- 
ble school of Greek art, and the site of a fa- 
mous library, which was later removed to Alex- 
andria. See etymology of parchment. Also 


P. ergamenian.— Pergamene art, a renaissance school 
of Greek sculpture which found its inspiration and its 
most frequent theme in the victories, important for civili- 
zation, won by King Attalus I. of Pergamum, in the last 
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Pergamene Art.— Part of the Athene group from the great frieze 
of the altar at Pergamum. 


half of the third century B. C., over the threatening ad- 
vance of barbarism represented by Gallic invasions. The 
work of this school is remarkably able, and much more 
modern in spirit than older Greek work; and it has a force 
and originality which raise it far above contemporaneous 
Hellenistic art. Previous to 1878 the art of Pergamum 
was known by a number of detached fragments from bat- 
tle-pieces, scattered throughout European museums; some 
of these have long figured in the list of the most notable 
ancient sculptures —as the Dying Gaul ( “Gladiator” ) in 
the Capitol, and the “ Arria and Petus” in the Villa Ludo- 
visi, at Rome.—Pergamene marbles, See marble, 
pergameneous (pér-ga-mé’né-us),a. [< L. per- 
gaména, parchment (see parchment), + -eous. ] 
Pergamentaceous; thin and parchment-like in 
texture; specifically, in entom., thin, tough, and 
somewhat translucent, as the wing-covers of 
some orthopterous insects. 
Pergamenian (per-ga-mé’ni-an), @ andn. [< 
Pergamene + -ἴαπ.] 1. a. Same as Pergamence. 
ΤΙ. x. A native or an inhabitant of Perga- 
mum. 
pergamentaceous (pér’ga-men-ta’shius), a. 
{lrreg. for *pergamenaceous, < L. pergamena, 
archment, + -aceous.] Parchment-like; hav- 
ing the texture, quality, or appearance of 
parchment; specifically, in entom., pergamene- 
ous, as the wings of certain insects. 
perget (pérj), v7.7. [(?) < L. pergere, proceed. ] 
To go on; proceed. 
If thou pergest thus, thou art still a companion for gal- 
lants. G. Wilkins, Miseries of Inforst Marriage, ii. 
pergetting, η. See pargeting. 
pergola, pergula (pér’go-li, -gi-lii), π. [¢ It. 
pergola, an arbor, < L. pergula, a shed, booth, 
shop, a vine-arbor, < pergere, proceed (also pro- 
ject?), < per, through, + regere, stretch: see 
right.) In Italian gardens, an arbor formed of 
a horizontal trellis supported by columns or 
osts ; also, a platform or balcony so protected; 
ence, an architectural construction resem- 
bling such an arbor. 
Neer this is a pergola, or stand, built to view the sports. 
Evelyn, Diary, July 20, 1654, 
pergunnah (pér-gun’é),. [Also pargana, par- 
ganna ; «Hind. parganah (see def.).}] In Brit- 
ish India, a subdivision of a zillah or district. 
The Twenty-four Pergunnahs is the official name of the 
district that immediately adjoins and incloses but does 


not administratively include Calcutta. Yule and Burnell, 
Anglo-Ind. Glossary. 


And though that perhap to other folke he seeme to liue 
in al worldly wealth and blisse, yet himself knoweth best 
what him ayleth most. 

John Fouler, in Sir T. More’s Cumfort Against Tribulation 
((1573), To the Reader. 


perhaps (pér-haps’), adv. [Formerly also per- 
hap; < per + hap1,n., pl. haps. Cf. perchance, 
percase.| It may be; possibly; peradventure; 

perchance. 
If he outlives me, he shall find that he was higher in 


my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 106. 


Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and destiny prolong’d his date. 
Pope, Iliad, xi. 213. 


We are strange, very strange creatures, and it is better, 
perhaps, not to place too much confidence in our reason 
alone, Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

peril (pée’ri),n. [ς F. péri, < Pers. pari, a fairy, 
Avestan pairi.] In Pers. myth., an elf or fairy, 
male or female, represented as a descendant of 
fallen angels, excluded from Paradise till their 
penance is accomplished. 
One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Paradise and the Peri. 
peri? (pe-ré’), a. [F. péri, lost, spoiled, perished, 
pp. of périr, perish: see perish1.] In her., re- 
duced in size: generally equivalent to couped. 
Cuzzens, Handbook of Heraldry. 
peri-. [L., ete., peri-, < Gr. περι-, prefix, περί, 
prep., with gen., around, usually causal, about, 
concerning, etc.; with dat., around, about, for, 
ete.; with ace., around, by, etc.; in comp. in 
like uses, also, like L. per-, intensive, very, ex- 
ceedingly; = Skt. pari, round about; akin to 
παρά, beside, L. per, through, etc.: see para-, 
per-.| A prefix in words of Greek origin or 
formation, meaning ‘around,’ ‘about,’ ‘near,’ 
equivalent to circum- of Latin origin, as in 
periphery equivalent to circumference, ete. It 


is much used in the formation of new scientific com- 
pounds, but not, like circum-, as an English formative. 


periadenitis (per-i-ad-e-ni’tis),». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + ἀδήν, a gland, + -itis. Cf. ade- 
nitis.| Inflammation of the tissues surround- 
ing a gland. 

periadventitial (per-i-ad-ven-tish’al), a. [< 
Gr. περί, around, + NL. adventitia, q.v., + -al.] 
Situated on the outside of the adventitia or 
outer coat of a blood-vessel. 

periagua (per-i-ii’gwi),n. [Formerly also peri- 


peribolos 


stamen).] In bot., the bracts surrounding the 
male organs (antheridia) of mosses. 

perianth (per’i-anth),». [= F. périanthe = Sp. 
periantio, periancio = Pg. perianthio = It. peri- 
anzio, perianto, < NL. perianthium (ef. Gr. περι- 
ανθής, with flowers all around), < Gr. repé, around, 
άνθος, flower.] In bot.: (a) The floral envel- 
ops of phanerogams, whether calyx or corolla 
or both. The word is mainly restricted to 
the petaloideous monocotyledons. (b) The 
inflated envelop surrounding the fertilized . 
archegonium in the Hepatice. See cut under 
Jungermannia.—Biserial perianth. See biserial. 


perianthial (per-i-an’thi-al), a. [« perianthi- 
um + -al.] Of or relating to the perianth; 
provided with a perianth. Also periantheous. 
perianthium (per-i-an’thi-um), ».; pl. perian- 
μία (-i). [NL.: see perianth.] Same as peri- 
anth. 
periaptt (per’i-apt), κ. [= F. périapte = It. 
periapto, periatto, < Gr. περίαπτον, an amulet; 
prop. neut. of περίαπτος, hung round, < περί, 
around, + ἁπτός, verbal adj. of ἅπτειν, fasten. ] 
An amulet; a charm worn as a defense against 
disease or mischief, especially one worn on 
the person, as around the neck. 


Now help, ye charming spells and periapts. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 2. 


periarteritis (per-i-iir-te-ri’tis), ». [NL., <Gr. 
περί, around, + ἀρτηρία, an artery, + -itis. Cf. 
arteritis.| Inflammation of the adventitia or 
outer coat of an artery. 

periarthritis (per’i-iir-thri’tis),». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + ἄρθρον, a joint, + -itis. Cf. 
arthritis.] Inflammation of the tissues sur- 
rounding a joint. 

periarticular (per’i-iir-tik’a-lir),a. [<Gr. περί, 
around, + L. articulus, a joint: see articular. } 
Surrounding a joint: as, periarticular effusions. 

periastral (per-i-as’tral), a. [<Gr. περί, around, 
+ ἄστρον, a star: see astral.) Of or pertaining 
to the periastron. 

periastron (per-i-as’tron), n.; pl. periastra 
(-tri). [NL.,< Gr. περί, around, + ἄστρον, a 
star.] In the orbit of any heavenly body which 
moves around another, the point where the for- 
mer approaches nearest to the primary: usually 
applied to double stars, but also generally to 
any satellite. 

periaugert, ΛΑ. An obsolete form of periagua. 

periaxial (per-i-ak’si-al),a. [<Gr. wepi, around, 


augua, *periauga, periauger, perriauger, perri- *+ L, axis, an axis: see axial.| 1. Surrounding 


augur, and more corruptly pettiaugua, petty- 
auga, petty-auger, prop. piragua, ς Sp. piragua, 
ς Carib piragua, a dugout. Cf. pirogue, from 
the same source.] 1. A canoe made from the 
trunk of a single tree hollowed out; a dugout: 
used by the American Indians. 

This at length put meupon thinking whether it was not 
possible for me to make myself a canoe, or periagua, such 
as the natives of those climates make. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 104. (Nares.) 
2. A vessel made by sawing a large canoe in 
two in the middle, and inserting a plank to 
widen it. These were much used on the coast of the 
Carolinas in the eighteenth century, and even made voy- 
ages by open sea to Norfolk, carrying 40 to 80 barrels of 
pitch or tar. One 30 feet long and 5 feet 7 inches wide is 
called ‘‘a small pettiaugua” in the Charleston (S, C.) “Ga- 
zette,” 1744. Such a boat was also used on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, where it is called pirogue and periogue. 
See pirogue. 
3. A large flat-bottomed boat, without keel 
but with lee-board, decked in at each end but 
open in the middle, propelled by oars, or by 
sails on two masts which could be struck. 
This was much used formerly in navigating shoal waters 
along the whole American coast, and sometimes also on 
the Mississippi and its affluents. 


These Periaguas are long flat-bottom’d Boats, carrying 
from 20 to 35 tons. They have a kind of Forecastle and a 
cabin, but the rest open, and no Deck. They have two 
masts which they can strike, and Sails like Schooners. 
They row generally with two oars only. 

Francis Moore, A Voyage to Georgia begun in 1735, p. 49. 


periaktos (per-i-ak’tos), n.; pl. periaktoi (-toi). 
[< Gr. περίακτος, prop. turning on a center, ¢ Tepi- 
άγειν, turn about, < περί, around, + ἄγειν, carry. ] 
In the ancient Greek theater, one of the two 
pieces of machinery placed at the two sides of 
the stage for the conventional shifting of the 


scenes. Itconsisted of three painted scenes on the faces 
of a revolving frame in the form of a triangular prism. 
The scene was changed by turning one periaktos or both, 


% 50 as to exhibit a new face to the audience. 


perianal (per-i-a’nal), a. [ς Gr. περί, around, 
+ L. anus: see anal.| Surrounding the anus; 
cireumanal; periproctous. 

periandra (per-i-an’dri), n. pl. [« Gr. περί, 
around, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), a male (in mod, bot. 


an axis; peripheral with reference to an axis 
of the body: as, the periazial eceloma. 
A differentiation of this [archenteric] space into an axial 


and a periaxial portion—a digestive tube and a body- 
cavity. Encyc. Brit., XII. 548. 


Specifically —2. Surrounding the axis-cylinder 
of a nerve: as, periaxial fluid. 

periblast (per’i-blast), n. [< Gr. περί, around, + 
βλαστός, a germ.] Cell-substance of an ovum 
surrounding the nucleus. 

periblastic (per-i-blas’tik), a. [ς periblast + 
-ἴοι] Germinating from the surface of the ovum: 
noting those meroblastie eggs which, by super- 
ficial segmentation of the vitellus, produce a 
perigastrula in germinating. 

periblastula (per-i-blas’ta-li), n.; pl. periblas- 
tule (-16). [NL., «απ. περί, around, + NL. blas- 
tula,q.v.] Inembryol., the blastula which may 
result from the blastulation of a perimorula, and 
which proceeds to develop into a perigastrula. 

periblem (per’i-blem), πα. [NL. (Hanstein, 
1868), < Gr. mepiBAnua, a cloak, <¢ περιβάλλειν, 
throw around: see peribolos. ] In bot., the pri- 
mary cortex, or zone of nascent cortex between 
the dermatogen and the plerome in a growing 
point. 

In the earliest stage of its development this leaf is a 

mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex (periblem) and 


nascent epidermis (dermatogen). 
Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 156. 


periblepsis (per-i-blep’sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
περίβλεψις, & looking about, ς περιβλέπειν, look 
about, « περί, about, + βλέπειν, look.] The 
wild look which accompanies delirium. Dun- 
glison. 

peribolos (pe-rib’6-los), .; pl. peribolot (-loi). 
[= F. péribole = Pg. It. peribolo, < NL. peribo- 
los, peribolus, < Gr. περίβολος, an inclosure, cir- 
cuit, < περίβολος, encircling, < περιβάλλειν, throw 
around, encirele, < περί around,  βάλλειν, 
throw.] 1. In Gr. antig., a consecrated court 
or inclosure, generally surrounded by a wall, 
and often containing a temple, statues, ete. 
Hence—2, The outer inclosure of an early 
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peribolos 


Christian church, which constituted the utmost 
bounds allowed for refuge or sanctuary. Also 
peribolus. 

peribranchial (per-i-brang’ki-al), a. [ς Gr. 
περί, around, + βράγχια, gills: see branchial. ] 
Situated around or about the branchie. 


Water passes . . . into the peribranchial spaces. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 400. 


peribronchial (per-i-brong’ki-al),a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + βρόγχια, the bronchial tubes: see 
bronchial.) Situated or occurring around or in 
the immediate vicinity of a bronchial tube. 

peribronchitis (per’i-brong-ki’tis), . [NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + βρόγχια, the bronchial tubes, 
+ -itis. Cf. bronchitis.| Inflammation of the 
peribronchial connective tissue. 

pericecal, pericecal (per-i-se’kal), a. [ς Gr. 
περί, around, + L. cecum, the blind gut: see 
cecal.} Surrounding or lying in the immediate 
vicinity of the intestinal caecum: as, a perice- 
cal abscess; pericecal inflammation. 

Pericallide (per-i-kal’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Hope, 
1838), < Pericallus + -idz.] A family of Cole- 
optera of the caraboid series, named from the 
genus Pericallus, containing about 15 genera, 
mainly from India, Africa, and South America. 

Pericallus (per-i-kal’us), n. [NL. (Macleay, 
1825), < Gr. περί, around, + L. callus, also cal- 
lum, hard skin: seecallus.] The typical genus 
of Pericallidz, comprising a few East Indian 
species. 

pericambium (per-i-kam’bi-um), x. [NL. 
(Sachs), « Gr. περί, about, + NL. cambium: see 
cambium2,] A term proposed by Sachs for the 
thin-walled long-celled formative tissue just 
within the endodermis that surrounds certain 
fibrovascular bundles. Called cambium-strands 
by Nageli and desmogen by Russow. 

The thin-walled cells of the central cylinder [of the root 

of dicotyledons] are in contact with the inner face of the 


endodermis, and are known collectively as the pericam- 
bium. Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 113. 


pericardia, x. Plural of pericardium. 

pericardiac (per-i-kiir’di-ak), a. [< pericardium 
+ -ac (after cardiac).] 1. Same as pericardial. 
— 2. Situated at or near the cardia or cardiac 
region, without reference to the pericardium 
itself. 

pericardiacophrenic (per’i-kiir-di’a-k6-fren’- 
ik), a. [« Gr. περικάρδιον, pericardium,  φρήν 


pericarp (per’i-kiirp), 7. 
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canal, seldom or never contains blood-lymph, and does not 
communicate with other body-cavities, but opens upon the 
exterior through the nephridia, See cuts under Lamelit- 
branchiata. (4) A membranous sae inclosing the 
heart or dorsal vessel of a spider. Ligaments at- 
tached to the pericardium are connected with the envelops 
of the traches, and by the dilatation and contraction of 
the heart the trachese are opened and closed.— Cardiac 
pericardium, the reflected serous membrane covering 
the heart; the epicardium. 

[=F . péricarpe = Sp. 
It. pericarpio = Pg. pericarpo,< NL. pericarpium, 
ς Gr. περικάρπιον, a pod, husk, « περί, around, + 
καρπός, fruit.] In flowering plants, the seed- 
vessel or ripened ovary. It should accord in struc- 
ture with the ovary from which it is derived, but exten- 
sive changes frequently take place during fructification 


perichetous (per-i-ké’tus), a. 


periclinally 


perichetium (per-i-ké’shi-um), .; pl. periche- 


tia (-ii). L., < Gr. περί, around, + χαίτη, long 
hair, mane, foliage.] 1. In mosses, the circle 
of more or less modified leaves surrounding a 
group of sexual organs. They comprise antheridia 
and archegonia, or archegonia alone. From the resem- 
blance of these leaves to the bracts or even the calyx 


of flowering plants, they are frequently called “flowers ” 
or inflorescences. 


2. The perianth of Hepatice. Also perichzte, 


perichete. 

[< Gr. περί, 
around, + χαίτη, long hair,mane.] Surrounded 
by bristles, as the segments of some earth- 
worms; specifically, having the characters of 
the genus Pericheia. Rolleston. 


by which the original ovarian form is obscured. Thus, by pericholecystitis (per-i-kol/”6-sis-ti’tis), n. 


abortion the original 
number of cells in 
the ovary may be re- 
duced in the fruit, as 
in the oak, chestnut, 
elm, and birch; or by 
the intrusion of false 
partitions the origi- 
nal number may be 
increased in the fruit, 
asin Datura, Linum, 
Astragalus, etc. The 
pericarp may acquire 
external accessions, 
as the wing of the 
maple, ash, and hop- 
tree, the prickles on 
the pod of Datura, 
Ricinus, etc., or the 
barbs of the Boragi- 
nacezx, Connected or- 
gans may modify the 
ovary, such as the 
adnate calyx of the 
apple, the pappus of 
the Asteracex, the 
persistent style of 
Clematis, the fleshy 
calyx of Gaultheria, 
or the fleshy recep- 
tacle of the straw- 
berry. The walls of 
the ovary may change 
in consistence in the 
mature pericarp, being lear-like in the pea-pod, columbine, 
caltha, etc., thickened and dry in nuts and capsules, fleshy 
or pulpy in berries,and fleshy without but indurated within, 
asin all stone-fruits. Where the wallsof the pericarp are 
composed of dissimilar layers, the layers are distinguished 
as exocarp, endocarp, epicarp, mesocarp, and putamen. In 
cryptogams the pericarp is a variously modified structure 
containing certain organs of reproduction. Thus, in the 
Characez itincloses the odsperm, while in the Floridex it 
incloses the carpospores. The term is also sometimes 





Pericarp. 

a and 6, capsules of poppy; 4, capsule 
of Artstolochia,; d, section of strobilus (or 
cone) of pine; 6, nuts. of filbert ;_4 drupe 
of plum or peach; g, section of drupe. 


perichondritic (per’i-kon-drit’ik), a. 
perichondritis (per’i-kon-dri’tis), ». 


perichondrium (per-i-kon’dri-um), n. 


perichord (per’i-kérd), n. 


NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + χολή, bile, gall, + 
κύστις, bladder, + -itis. Cf. cholecystitis.] In- 
flammation around the gall-bladder. 


perichondrial (per-i-kon‘dri-al), a. [ς Gr. περί, 


around, + χόνδρος, cartilage: see chondrus. | 
Surrounding, investing, or covering cartilage, 
as a membrane; having the character or qual- 
ity of perichondrium. 

The ulceration may penetrate the cartilage to the tis- 


sues external, forming a perichondrial abscess. 
Medical News, LIII. 507. 


[< peri- 
chondritis + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with perichondritis. 

[NL., < 


perichondrium + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
perichondrium. 
[-- F. 


périchondre = It. pericondrio, < NL. perichon- 
drium, ς Gr. περί, around, + χόνδρος, gristle, 
cartilage.] The fibrous investment of carti- 
lage; a membrane which covers the free sur- 
faces of most cartilages, corresponding to the 
periosteum of bone. It is simply a layer of ordinary 
white fibrous connective tissue prolonged over cartilage 


from neighboring parts, and is deficient on the opposed 
surfaces of articular cartilages in the interior of joints. 


[< Gr. περί, around, 
+ χορδή, a string: see chord, chorda, cord1.] 
The chordal sheath, or investment of the noto- 


»chord. 
perichordal (per’i-kér-dal), a. 


[< perichord + 
-al.| Surrounding the chorda dorsalis, or noto- 
chord, of a vertebrate: as, perichordal cells; 
perichordal tissue. 


Ες 


ο υπ ο ae pertaining to the  gynonymous with the theca or capsule of mosses. 

eri~ardium ana the dadlaphragm.—Ppericardia- ἷ ; ο anys 

popbrenis artery, 2 branch a te δα mammary νο οι G acre 1 of νά Da. (=F ri 
distributed to the pericardium and the diaphragm. pericarpial (per-1-kar pl-al), ᾱ. [=F. pericar- ‘ . 

pericardial (per-i-kiir’di-al), a. [< pericardium pial; as pericarp ae -ial.] Same as pericarpic. A going round about; a rotation. Bp. Kaye. 
+ -al.] Surrounding orinclosing the heart; per- Pericarpic (per-i-kar’pik), a. [= F. péricar- [Rare.] vet Pc | 
taining to the pericardium, or having its char- Pique; as pericarp + -ic.] In bot., of or relat- perichoroidal (per’i-k6-roi’dal), a. [« Gr. repi, 


perichoresis (per’i-k6-ré’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
περιχώρησις, rotation, « περιχωρεῖν, go around, 
ς περί, around, + χωρεῖν, go on, < χῶρος, a place. } 


acter. Also pericardian, pericardiac, and rare- 


ly pericardic.— Pericardial arteries, small branches 
given off by the internal mammary and thoracic aorta to 
the pericardium.— Pericardial cavity or space, in in- 
sects, a dorsal division of the abdominal cavity, containing 
the heart or dorsal vessel. In many groups it is separated 
from the rest of the abdomen by the alary muscles, which 
collectively have been termed the pericardial septum.— 


pericarpoidal (per’i-kiir-poi’dal), a. 


ing to a pericarp. 


pericarpium (per-i-kir’pi-um), ».; pl. pevi- 


carpia (-%). [NL.: see pericarp.] In bot., same 
as pericarp. 

[< peri- 
carp + -oid +-al.] In bot., belonging to or re- 
sembling a pericarp. 


pericladium (per-i-kla’ di-um), n.; 


around, + E. choroid + -al.] About or external 
to the choroid coat of the eye: as, the peri- 
choroidal fence (the lymph-space between the 
choroid and sclerotic coats). 

l. peri- 
cladia (-i). [NL. (ef. LGr. περικλαδής, with 
branches all around), « Gr. περί, around, ¢< KAa- 


Pericardial pleura, at eae of mis pleura Bop “i Με pericecal, α. See pericecal. 
ached to the sides ο e pericardium.— Pericardla Ἱ ο. "tye 
septum, in insects, the partition formed by the alary pericentral (per sian tral), Gs 
muscles between the cavity of the pericardium and the 
general abdominal cavity.— Pericardial veins, small 
tributaries from the pericardium to the large azygous vein. 


pericardian (per-i-kir’di-an), a. [ς pericardi- 
um + -απ.] Same as pericardial. 


doc, a young slip, branch: see eladus.] 1. In 
bot., the sheathing base of a leaf when it ex- 
pands and surrounds the supporting branch. 


center or central body.— Pericentral tubes, in bot. Gray.—2. [cap.] In zodl., a genus of celente- 
in the Μος μα rrp Nite Aa ring of oe rates. Allman, 1876. 

or more elongated cells surrounding the large centr ] ee 

elongated cell. Also called siphons. periclase (per’i-klaz), η. 


[ς Gr. περί, 
around, + κέντρον, eenter.] Situated about a 


(=F. périclase, < Gr. 
περίκλασις, a twisting round, a wheeling about 


pericarditic (per’i-kiir-dit’ik), a. 
ditis + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pericarditis. 
pericarditis (per’i-kir-di’tis), n. [NL., < peri- 
cardium + -itis.] Inflammation of the pericar- 

dium. 
pericardium (per-i-kir’di-um), ».; pl. pericar- 
dia (-i). [= Ἠ'. péricarde = Sp. Pg. It. pericar- 
dio, < NL. pericardium, < Gr. περικάρδιον, the 
membrane around the heart; prop. neut. of 
περικάρδιος, around or near the heart, « περί, 
around, + καρδία = EK. heart.) In anat. and 
zool.: (a) A somewhat conically shaped mem- 
branous sac, inclosing the heart and the origin 


of the great vessels. It is composed of two layers, an 
outer fibrous one, dense and unyielding in structure, and 
an inner serous one, reflected on the surface of the viscus. 
See cut under thoraz. 


The last act of violence committed upon him was the 
piercing of his side, so that out of his Pericardium issued 
both water and blood. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vi. 
(b) A blood-sinus or special cavity beneath the 
earapace of a crustacean, in which the heart is 
suspended by ligaments and arteries, but not 
otherwise connected. (6) In mollusks, the spa- 
cious dorsal ewlom or body-cavity which is 
traversed by the contractile vessel which acts 
like a heart. It is situated dorsad of the alimentary 


[< pericar- Perichena (per-i-k6é’ni),. [NL. (Fries, 1817), 


ς peri(dium) + Gr. χαίνειν, yawn, gape, open, 
in allusion to the peridium, which opens all 
round.} A genus of myxomycetous fungi, 
of the family Trichiacez. The sporangia are 
sessile; the peridium is distinct, irregular, or 
plasmodiocarpous, and circumscissilely or la- 
ciniately dehiscent: the capillitium is present. 

Perichenaceez (per’i-ké-na’sé-é6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Rostafinski, 1875), ς Perichena + -acex.] A 
family of myxomycetous fungi, taking its name 
from the genus Perichena, having a simple or 
double peridium, the outer wall being calca- 
reous. 

Perichazta (per-i-ké’ ta), [NL. (Rondani, 
1859), < Gr. περί, around, + χαίτη, long hair, 
mane.] 1. Agenus of dipterousinsects. Also 
Pericheta.—2. A remarkable genus of oligo- 
cheetous annelids, having the segments peri- 
chetous. It contains several Ceylonese spe- 
cies of earthworms. Schmarda, 1861. 
perichete, perichete (per’i-két), n. [= F. 
périchéze, < NL. perichetium, q. v.] In bot., 
same as perichetium. 
perichextial (per-i-ké’shal), a. [< perichetium 
+ -al.] In bot., of or pertaining to the peri- 
cheetium. 


Periclean (per-i-klé’an), a. 


periclinally (per-i-kli’nal-i), adv. 


breaking off), ςπερικλᾶν, break off, wheel about, 
περί, round, + κλᾶν, break (> κλάσις, fracture). | 
A rare mineral consisting of magnesia (MgO) 


with a little iron protoxid. It occurs in minute 

greenish octahedrons embedded in ejected masses of crys- 

μα. limestone at Vesuvius, and has also been found in 
weden. 


periclet (per’i-kl),”. [<L. periculum, periclum, 


danger; danger; 


é [< L. Pericles, < 
Gr. Περικλῆς, Pericles (see def.), + -ean.] Of 
or relating to Pericles (about 495-429 B. c.), 
the foremost citizen and practically chief of the 
state of ancient Athens at her greatest period; 
hence, pertaining to the age of the intellectual 
and material preéminence of Athens. 

With the close of the Periclean period in Athens the 


public desire for more temples seems to have ceased. 
Encye. Brit., ΤΙ. 364. 


risk, danger: see ported 
peril; risk; hazard. 


periclinal (per-i-kli’nal), a. [As pericline + 


-al.| In bot., running in the same direction as 
the circumference of a part: said of the direc- 
tion in which new cell-wall is laid down. . 

In such a 


manner as to dip on all sides ‘from a central 
point. 





pericline 


pericline (per’i-klin), . [< Gr. περικλινής, slop- 
ing on all sides, «περί, around, + κλίνει», bend. ] 
A variety of albite occurring in the crystalline 
schists of the Alps, the crystals of which are 
usually peculiar in being elongated in the di- 
rection of the macrodiagonal axis.— Pericline 
twin. See twin. 
periclinium (per-i-klin’i-um), n.; pl. periclinia 
(-#). [NL. (ef. Gr. περίκλινον, a couch all round 
a table, περικλινής, sloping on all sides), < Gr. 
περί, around, + κλίνειν, bend, lean, slope.] In 
bot., the involuere of the capitulum in the Com- 
osite. Also periphoranthium. [Rare.] 
periclitatet (paix Utah vet. [< L. pericli- 
tatus, pp. of periclitari (> It. periclitare = F. 
péricliter), try, prove, test, put to the test, en- 
danger, imperil, ς periculum, periclum, trial, ex- 
periment, test, danger, peril: see peril.] To 
endanger. 
And why so many grains of calomel! Santa Maria! and 


such a doseof opium! periclitating, pardi! the whole family 
of ye from head to tail! Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 3. 


periclitation} (pé-rik-li-ta’shon), n. [« L. pe- 
riclitatio(n-),< periclitari, pp. periclitatus, prove, 
test, endanger: see periclitute.] The state of be- 
ing in danger; a hazarding or exposing to peril, 
pericolitis (per’i-k6-li’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. περί, 
around, + κόλον, the colon (see colon2), + -itis. 
Cf. colitis.] Inflammation of the peritoneal coat 
of the colon, or of the tissues about the colon. 
pericolpitis (per’i-kol-pi’tis), πα. [NL., ς Gr. 
περί, around, + κόλπος, bosom, lap, womb, + 
-itis. Cf. colpitis.| Inflammation of the con- 
nective tissue about the vagina. 
pericope (pé-rik’6-pé), π. [LL., a section of a 
book, < Gr. περικοπή, a cutting all round, out- 
line, in LGr. ecel. a section, a portion of Serip- 
ture, « περί, around, + κόπτειν, eut.] 1. An 
extract; a selection from a book; specifically, 
in the ancient Christian church, a passage of 
Scripture appointed to be read on certain Sun- 
days and festive occasions.—2. In ane. pros., 
a group of two or more systems. 
pericorneal (per-i-kér’né-al), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. cornea, cornea: see corneal.] 
Surrounding or situated about the cornea of 
the eye: as, pericorneal circles. 
pericranet (per’i-kran), ». [ς F. péricrane, « 
NL. pericranium: see pericranium.|] The peri- 
eranium; the skull. [Rare.] 
The soundest arguments in vain 
Attempt to storm thy pericrane. 
D’Urfey, Colin’s Walk, i. (Davies.) 
pericranial (per-i-kra’ni-al),a. [ς pericraniuwm 
-al.| Surrounding the cranium; investing 
the skull, as a membrane; of or pertaining to 
the pericranium. 
pericranium (per-i-kra’ni-um), πι. pl. pericra- 
nia (-ii). [Formerly also pericranion (also peri- 
crane, pericrany, q. V.); = F. péricrdne = Sp. 
pericrdneo = Pg. pericraneo = It. pericranio, « 
NL. pericranium, the membrane around the 


skull, < Gr. περικράνιον, neut. of περικράνιος, © 


around the skull (7 περικράνιος χιτών or ὑμήν, the 
membrane around the skull); ef. περίκρανον, a 
covering for the head; «περί, around, + kpavior, 
the skull, the head: see cranium.] 1. The ex- 
ternal periosteum of the cranium. Hence—2., 
The general surface or extent of the cranial 
bones; the cranium or skull itself. 

meray (per’i-kra-ni), n. [< NL. pericranium, 

q.v.] The pericranium; the skull. 

And when they joined their pericranies, 
Out skips a book of miscellanies. 

Swift, On Poetry. 
Pericrocotus (per’i-kro-k6’tus),”. [NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. περί, around, + κροκωτός, saffron- 
colored: see crocota, crocus.| Agenus of cater- 
awe iP of the family Campophagidea, 
aving the bill short and weak. There are about 
20 species, of brilliant or varied plumage, chiefly black and 
scarlet or yellow, inhabiting India, China, the Malay 
peninsula and archipelago, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
such as P. miniatus and P. iosus. Some of them are 


wn speci 
known as minivets. The genus is alsocalled Pheenicornis 
and Acis. 


periculoust (pé-rik’-lus), a, [ς1,. periculosus, 
dangerous: see perilous.) Dangerous; hazard- 
ous. 

As the moon about every seventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary sign, so Saturn, which remaineth about as many 
years as the moon doth days in one sign, and holdeth the 
same consideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cause these periculous periods, 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
periculum (pé-rik’t-lum), ”.; pl. pericula (-18). 
[L.: see peril.| In Scots law, a risk. 
pericystitis (per’i-sis-ti’tis), απ. [NL., ς Gr. 
περί, around, + κύστις, bladder, + -itis, Of. 
cystitis.] Inflammation around the bladder. 
335 . 
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ericytula (per-i-sit’a-la), ”.3 pl. pericytule 

berscyt [NL., < Gr. περί, around, eis cytula. 
In embryol., the parent-cell or cytula which re- 
sults from a perimonerula by the reformation 
of the nucleus, and which proceeds by partial 
and superficial segmentation of the vitellus to 
develop into a perimorula, periblastula, and 
perigastrula. It is the usual form of ovum or 
egg of insects and other arthropods. See gas- 
trulation. 

Peridei (pé-rid’6é-i), n. pl. [NL. (Nylander), < 
perid-ium + -ei.] <A tribe of lichens in which 
the apothecium is peridiiform. The thallus is 
thin, maculate, or wanting, and the spermo- 
gones have simple sterigmata. 

peridental (per-i-den’tal), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + L. dens (dent-) = E. tooth: see den- 


tal.] Surrounding the teeth.— Peridental mem- 
brane. (a) The enamel cuticle. (0) Periosteum of the 
roots of teeth. 


periderm (per’i-dérm), ». [= F. périderme, < 
Gr. περί, around, + δέρµα, skin: see derm.] 1. 
In zool., epiderm or cuticle forming an invest- 
ing sheath or tube, as in some tubularian hy- 
dromedusans; a kind of hard perisare or corti- 
cal layer of the ccenosare of certain hydrozoans. 
—2., In bot., the continuous layers of cork which 
cover the stems of many plants after they have 
acquired a certain age. 

peridermal (per’i-dér-mal), a. [ς periderm + 
-al.| Surrounding or investing like a cuticle; 
having the character or quality of periderm. 

peridermic (per-i-dér’mik), a. [ς periderm + 
-ic.| Same as peridermal. 

peridesmitis (per’i-des-mi’tis), n. [NL., < peri- 
desmium + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
desmium. 

peridesmium (per-i-des’mi-um), η, [NL., <¢ Gr. 
περίδεσµος, &@ band, belt, < περί, around, + deo- 
µός, a band, ligament.] The areolar tissue 
around a ligament. 

peridia, ». Plural of peridium. 

peridial (pé-rid’i-al), a. [« peridiwm + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a peridium. 

A very massive peridial wall which is characterized by 

a gelatinous middlelayer. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 312. 

perididymis (per-i-did’i-mis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
περί, around, + didvuoc, a testicle.] The tunica 
albuginea. See albuginea. 

perididymitis (per-i-did-i-mi'tis), n. [NL., < 
perididymis + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
didymis. 

peridiiform (pé-rid’i-i-form), a. [< NL. peridi- 
um + Li. forma, form.] In bot., having the 
form of a peridium. 

peridinial (per-i-din’i-al), a. [« NL. Peridini- 
um + -al.] Related to or resembling Peridini- 
um; belonging to the Peridiniide. 

Peridiniide (per’i-di-ni’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Peridinium + -ἰάεο.] The leading family of 
dinoflagellate protozoans, represented by Peri- 
dinium and several other genera, characterized 
by having near the middle of the body a trans- 


verse groove containing a flagellum. These ani- 
malcules are free-swimming, of persistent form, inhabiting 
both fresh and salt water, often phosphorescent, lori- 
cate or sometimes ilioricate, frequently with an eye-like 
pigment-spot, and sometimes with a distinct oral aper- 
ture. They reproduce by fission and by sporulation. The 
modern family corresponds to several older groups of 
similar names and less exact definition. 

Peridinium (per-i-din’i-um), n. [NlL. (Ehren- 
berg, 1836), < Gr. περιδινής, whirled around; ef. 
περίδινος, & rover, pirate, < περί, around, + divoc, 
a whirling.] The typical genus of Peridiniide. 
There are several species, as P. tabulatum of Great Brit- 
ain and P. sanguineum of India. The latter imparts a 
bloody color to water that contains it. Some are called 
wreath-animalcules. 

[NL. (Ny- 


Peridiodei (per’i-di-6’dé-i), n. pl. 
lander), < peridium + Gr. eidoc,form.] <A series 
of lichens, according to the classification of 
Nylander, including the single tribe Peridei. 

peridiole (pé-rid’i-0l), n. [< NL. peridiolum, 
q. v.} In dot., same as peridiolum. 

peridiolum (per-i-di’6-lum), ».; pl. peridiola 
(-li). [NL., dim. of peridium.] In bot., in 
gasteromycetous fungi, particularly the Nidu- 
lariacez, a chamber of the gleba or nest of tis- 
sue formed within the general fructification, 
and inside of which the hymenium and spores 
are formed. They are either free or attached 
by a funicle to the inner part of the peridium. 
peridium (pé-rid’i-um), n.; pl. peridia (-ii). 
[NL., < Gr. πηρίδιον, dim. of πήρα, a leather 
pouch, wallet, scrip.] The outer enveloping 
coat of a sporophore in angiocarpous fungi, 
upon which the spores develop in a closed 


cavity. In the Uredthales it envelops the ecidium, 
and is also called the pseudoperidium, or paraphysis en- 


periependymal (per’i-e-pen’di-mal), a. 


periependymal 


velop. In the Gasteromycetes it is also called the uterus, 
and may be differentiated into an outer peridiwm, which 
opens in various ways, and an tnner peridium, which 
directly incloses the gleba. See cut under spermogo- 
nium. 

peridot (per’i-dot), π. [ςΜ. péridot = Pg. It. 
peridoto, ML. peritot (after F.), also periodus 
(appar. after L. periodus, period), a kind of em. 
erald: origin not clear.) Same as chrysolite. 

peridotic (per-i-dot’ik), a. [« peridot + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or characterized by 
the presence of peridot or of peridotite. 

peridotite (per’i-do-tit),m. [< peridot + -ite2.] 
A rock composed essentially of olivin, with 
which are usually associated more or less of 
one or more of the minerals enstatite, diallage, 
augite, magnetite, chromite, and picotite. 
Petrographers are not wholly agreed in regard to the no- 
menclature of the varieties of peridotite. Among known 
varieties are the following: dunite, composed almost en- 
tirely of olivin, with a few grains of picot:te, magnetite, 
or some other accessory mineral; saxonite, a variety con- 
sisting of olivin and enstatite; lherzolite, of olivin with 
enstatite and diallage ; buchnerite, of olivin, enstatite, and 
augite ; cortlandite, of olivin and hornblende ; picrite, of 
olivin and augite. Of these varieties, the first four have 
been found in meteorites as well as in terrestrial rocks ; 
the others, so far as known, are exclusively terrestrial. 
Olivin passes readily into serpentine; hence many olivin 
rocks are found more or less completely altered into that 
mineral, so that the distinction between olivin and serpen- 
tine rocks is one not easily preserved. Peridotite is 
known to be in some cases an eruptive rock, and is gen- 
erally supposed to have been such in all cases. That 
most serpentine rocks are the result of the alteration of 
some peridotic material is also generally conceded ; that 
serpentine may have been produced in some other way 
has, however, been distinctly proved. 

peridrome (per’i-drom),”. [=F . péridrome = 
Sp. Pg. It. peridromo, « Gr. περίδροµος, a gallery 
running round a building, ¢ περίδροµος, running 
round, «περί, around, + dpayeiv, run.] In an 
ancient peripteral temple, the open space or 
passage between the walls of the cella and 
the surrounding columns. See cut under opis- 
thodomos. 

periegesis (per’i-6-jé’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. περή- 
γησις, aleading around, περιηγεῖσθαι,]οαᾶ around, 
« περί, around,  ἡγεῖσθαι, lead: see hegemony. | 
A progress through or around; especially, a for- 
mal progress, or a journey in state; a travel- 
ing through anything. 

In his periegesis, or triumphant progress throughout this 
island, it has been calculated that he laid a tythe part of 
the inhabitants under contribution. 

Lamb, Two Races of Men. 
perielesis (per’i-6-lé’sis), 1. [ς Gr. περιείλησις, 
a convolution, < περιείλειν, fold or wrap round, 
ς περί, around, + εἶλειν, roll up.] In Gregorian 
music, a long ligature or phrase at the end of a 
melody, the tones of which are sung to a single 
syllable. Compare pneuma. 
periencephalitis (per’i-en-sef-a-li’tis), mn. {[ 
Gr. περί, around, + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain (see 
encephalon), + -itis.] Inflammation of the pia 
mater and tissues immediately subjacent.— 
Periencephalitis acuta, an acute psychosis presenting 
maniacal delirium followed by apathy and collapse, and 
attended with irregular pyrexia and frequent pulse. The 
onset, usually after some mental prodromes, is apt to be 
sudden; the end is ordinarily in death or in dementia and 
paralysis. There is intense hyperemia of the pia, arach- 
noid, and cortex, with evidence of inflammation. Also 
called delirium acutum, typhomania, mania gravis, phrent- 
aed grave delirium, Beli’s disease, acute peripheral encepha- 
itis. 
periendymal (per-i-en’di-mal), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. endyma: see endymal.] Same as 
periependymal. 
perienteric (per’i-en-ter’ik), a. [« perienteron 
+ -ic.] Situated around or about the enteron; 
perivisceral; ccelomatic; of or pertaining to the 
perienteron: as, the perienteric fluid of a worm. 
—Perienteric cavity. Same as pertenteron. 
perienteron (per-l-en’te-ron), η. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + ἔντερον, intestine: see archen- 
teron.] The primitive perivisceral cavity per- 
sisting as a modified blastoceele after a blasto- 
sphere has undergone gastrulation; the blasto- 
cele of a gastrula, or the space between the en- 
doderm and the ectoderm, as distinguished from 
the cavity of the archenteron ineclosed within 
the endoderm. Usually the perienteron is speedily 
obliterated by the apposition of the endoderm and ecto- 
derm; and then, by the development of a mesoderm and 
the splitting up of its layers, or by the extension into the 
perienteron of diverticula of the archenteron which be- 
come shut off from the latter, a permanent and definitive 
perivisceral or perienteric cavity, in the form of a schizo- 
cele or of an enteroceele, replaces the original perienteron 
toform a body-cavity between the body-walls and the walls 
of the alimentary canal. 
[NL., 


Gr. περί, around, + NL. ependyma: see epen- 
dymal.] Situated or occurring about, or just 
outside of, the ependyma: as, periependymal 
myelitis. Also periendymal. 
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perier (per’i-ér), π. [ς F. pene (see def.).] 
In founding, an iron rod used to hold back the 
scum in the ladle. EH. H. Knight. 

periergia (per-i-ér’ji-i),”. [ML.: see periergy.] 
In rhet., same as pertergy. 

Another point of surplusage lieth not so much in super- 
fluitie of your words—as of your trauaile to describe the 
matter which yee take in hand, and that ye ouer-labour 
your selfe in your businesse. And therefore the Greekes 
call it Periergia, we call it ouer-labour. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 216. 
periergy (per’i-ér-ji),. [<¢ ML. periergia,< Gr. 
περιεργία, over-carefulness, < Tepiepyoc, OVer-Care- 
ful,< περί, around, beyond, + *épyew = EK. work. | 
Excessive care or needless effort; specifically, 
in rhet., a labored or bombastic style. 
periesophageal (per-i-6-s0-fa’jé-al), a. [ς Gr. 
περί, around, + NL. esophagus: see esophageal. ] 
Surrounding the esophagus, as the nervous ring 
around the gullet of many invertebrates. 
periesophagitis (per’i-é-sof-a-ji’tis), n. [< Gr. 
περί, around, + NL. wsophagus, esophagus, + 
-itis. |] Inflammation of the areolar tissue around 
the esophagus. 
perifascicular (per’i-fa-sik’i-lir),a. [<Gr. epi, 
around, + L. fasciculus, fascicle: see fascicu- 
lar.) Existing or occurring about a fasciculus. 
perifibral (per-i-fi’ bral), a. [« perifibrum + 
-al.| Pertaining to perifibrum; containing or 
consisting of perifibrum: as, a perifibral mem- 
brane. <A. Hyatt. 
perifibrous (per-i-fi’brus), a. [< perifibrum + 
-Οιδ.] Same as perifibral. 
perifibrum (per-i-fi’brum), η. [NL., <¢ Gr. περί, 
around, + L. fibra, a fiber: see fiberl.] The 
membranous envelop or fibrous covering of the 
skeletal elements of sponges. 

This perifibrum envelopes the spicules as well as the 
fiber. . . . Thecells of the perifibrum as observed in Hali- 
chondria and Chalinula were very long, fusiform, and flat. 

A. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 83. 
perigamium (per-i-ga’mi-um), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + γάμος, marriage.] In mosses, 
an involucre inclosing both male and female 
organs. Compare perigone and perigynium. 
periganglionic (per-i-gang-gli-on’ik), a. [< Gr. 
περί, around, + EK. ganglion: see ganglionic.) 
Surrounding or investing a ganglion.—Pe 
glionic glands, small connective-tissue capsules contain- 
ing a system of glandular tubes filled with a milky calca- 
reous fluid, found in the ganglia of the spinal nerves of 


certain animals, as the frog. Also called crystal capsules 
and calcareous sacs. 


perigastric (per-i-gas’trik), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + γαστήρ (γαστρ-), stomach: see gaster2, 
gastric.] Surrounding the alimentary canal; 
perienteric; perivisceral: as, the perigastric 
space of a polyzoan, corresponding to the ab- 
es cavity of a vertebrate; the perigastric 

uid. 

perigastritis (per-i-gas-tri’tis),. [NL., < Gr. 
mepl, around, + γαστήρ (γαστρ-), stomach, + -itis. ] 
Inflammation of the peritoneal coat of the sto- 
mach. Also ealled exogastritis. 

perigastrula (per-i-gas’tré-li), n.; pl. perigas- 
trule (-16). [NL., < Gr. περί, around, + NL. gas- 
trula, q.v.] Inembryol., that form of metagas- 
trula, or kenogenetic gastrula, which results 
from surface-cleavage of the egg, or superficial 
segmentation of the vitellus. Also called blad- 
der-gastrula. 

Surface cleavage results in a bladder-gastrula (perigas- 
trula), ... the usual form among articulated animals 
(spiders, crabs, insects, etc.). 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 200. 
perigastrular (per-i-gas’tré-lir), a. [« peri- 
gastrula + -ar3,| Pertaining to or having the 
character of a perigastrula or perigastrulation. 
perigastrulation (per-i-gas-tré-la’shon), ». [< 
perigastrula + -ation.] The formation of a 
perigastrula; the state of being perigastrular. 
perigean (per-i-jé’an), a. [< perigee + -an.] 
Pertaining to the perigee; occurring when the 
moon is in her perigee. 

The accelerated perigean tides give rise to a retarding 
force, and decrease the apogean distance. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 378. 

perigee (per’i-jé), ». [= F. périgée = Sp. Pg. 
It. perigeo, < NL. perigeum (ef. Gr. περίγειος, 
around the earth), ς Gr. περί, near, around, + 
γή, the earth. Cf. apogee.] That point of the 
moon’s orbit which is nearest to the earth: when 
the moon has arrived at this point, she is said 


to be in her perigee. Formerly used also for the 
corresponding point in the orbit of any heavenly body. 
See apogee. Also called epigee, epigeum. 
perigenesis (per-i-jen’e-sis), n. {[ς Gr. περί, 
around, + E. genesis.] Wave-generation; a 
dynamic theory of generation which assumes 
that reproduction is effected by a kind of wave- 
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motion or rhythmical pulsation of plastidules. 
See the quotations. 
Haeckel’s perigenesis is, when separated from his rhetoric, 


the substitution of rhythmical vibrations for the different 
kinds of gemmules. Science, VIII. 183. 


The Dynamic Theory of reproduction I proposed in 1871, 
and it has been since adopted by Haeckel under the name 
of perigenesis. EH. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 229. 

periglottic (per-i-glot’ik), a. [< Gr. epi, around, 
+ γλώττα, yAdooa, tongue, + -ic.] Situated 
about the base of the epiglottis: as, periglottic 
glands. 

periglottis (per-i-glot’is), π. [NL., taken in 
lit. sense of ‘something about the tongue,’ < 
Gr. περιγλωττίς, a covering of the tongue, < περί, 
around, about, + γλῶττα, γλῶσσα, tongue: see 
glottis.] The epidermis of the tongue. 

perignathic (per-ig-nath’ik), a. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + γνάθος, jaw: see gnathic.| Sur- 
rounding the jaws (of an echinoderm): as, the 
perignathic girdle (the structures which pro- 
tract and retract the jaws of sea-urchins). 3. 
Duncan, 1885. 

perigon (per’i-gon), π. [< Gr. περί, around, + 
γωνία, a corner, angle.}] An angular quantity 
of 360°, or four right angles. 

perigonal! (pé-rig’6-nal), a. 
-al.} Same as perigonial. 
Miecros., § 339. 

perigonal? (pé-rig’6-nal),a. [ς perigon + -al.] 
In chartography, preserving the angles as near- 
ly as possible under the condition of preserving 
the relative areas exactly. 

perigone (per’i-gon), n. [= F. périgone, « NL. 
perigonium, Yr. περί, around, + γονή, seed, 
generation, < γενέσθαι, produce.| In bot., same 
as perianth, but also, specifically, the circle of 
leaves surrounding the antheridia of certain 
mosses. Also perigonium. 

perigonial (per-i-go’ni-al), a. [ς NL. perigo- 
nium, perigone, + -al.] In bot., of or belonging 
to the perigone: as, the perigonial leaves of a 
moss or liverwort. 

perigonium (per-i-go’ni-um), n.; pl. perigonia 
(-a). [NL.: see perigone.] 1. In Hydroida, a 
sac formed by the more external parts of the 
gonophore. 

Shortly after arrival in the sedentary gonophore, whe- 
ther this be a medusoid or a simple sporosac, the sexual 
elements — egg-cells or spermatozoa — are found accumu- 
lated around the spadix, where they are retained by the 
perigonium. ... The perigonium on the sporosac con- 
sists simply of the ectodermal coat, which, before the in- 
tervention of the sexual cells, lay close upon the spadix, 
while in the medusoid it consists not only of this coat 
but of layers which correspond to those which form the 
umbrella of a medusa. 


6. J. Allman, Challenger Report on Hydroida, XXITI. 
(ii. p. xxxv. 


[< perigonium + 
W. B. Carpenter, 


2. In Φοῦ., same as perigone. 
Périgord pie. See piel. 
perigourdine, perijourdine (per-i-gér’ din, 

-jor’din),. [So called from Périgord, a former 

province of France.] 1. A country-dance used 

in Périgord: it is usually accompanied by sing- 
ing.—2. Musie for such a dance, or in its 
rhythm, which is triple and quick. 

perigraph (per’i-graf),n. [< Gr. περιγραφή, a line 
drawn round, an outline, sketch, ς περιγράφει», 

« περί, around, + γράφειν, write.] 1. A care- 

less or inaccurate delineation of anything.— 

οἱ. In anat., the white lines or fibrous impres- 
sions on the straight muscle of the abdomen, 
resulting from tendinous intersections. They 
are now called the linea alba and linezx semilu- 
nares or transverse of the rectus abdominis. 
perigraphic (per-i-graf’ik), a. [< perigraph + 

-ἴοι] Pertaining to or of the nature of a peri- 

graph (in sense 1). 
perigyne (per’i-jin),n. [<« NL. perigyniwm.] In 

bot., same as perigynium. 
perigynium (per-i-jin’i-um), ».; pl. perigynia 

(-ii). INL Gr. περί, about, + vk a female 

(in mod. bot. a pistil).] 

In bot., the hypogynous 

bristles, scales, or a more 

or less inflated sac, which 
surround the pistil in many 

Cyperacee. The perigynium, 

more or less in the form of a sac, 

is especially characteristic of the 
genus Carex. The term is also 
applied in the mosses and Hepa- 


tice to the special envelop of the 
archegonia. 


perigynous (pé-rij’i-nus), 
a. [=F. périgyne = It. pe- 
rigino, < Gr. περί, about, + 
γυνή, female (in mod. bot. 
a pistil). Cf. epigynous.] In bot., surround- 
ing the pistil: specifically applied to a flower 





Perigynium of Carex lu- 
pulina. a, the same laid 
open, showing the caryop- 
sis within, 
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in which there is a tubular ring or sheath sur- 
rounding the pistil and upon which the vari- 
ous parts of the flower are inserted. This ring 
or sheath may eh. gr mony by the continued marginal 
growth of the b flower-axis after its apex has ceased 
to grow, or by the evident adnation of the various parts. 
This adnation may be merely the union of petals and sta- 
mens to the calyx, the calyx remaining hypogynous, or 
it may involve the adnation of the calyx, with the other 
organs, to the lower part of the ovary, or nearly to the 
summit of the ovary, while the petals and stamens may 
be still further adnate to the calyx.—Perigynous in- 
sertion. See insertion. 


perigyny (pé-rij’i-ni),n. [< perigyn-ous + -y.] In 
bot., the state or condition of being perigynous. 
perihelion, perihelium (per-i-hé’li-on, -um), n.; 
pl. perthelia (-&i). [< F. périhélie=Sp. Pg. perihe- 
lio=It. perielio, < 
NL. perihelium, ς 
Gr. περί, around, 
near, + ήλιος, the 
sun: see heliac. 
Cf. aphelion.) 
That point of the 
orbit of a planet 
orcometin which 
it is at its least 
distance from 
the sun: opposed 
to aphelion. It is 
that extremity of the major axis of the orbit which is near- 


est to that focus in which the sun is placed ; when a planet 
is in this point it is said to be in its perihelion. 

perihelioned (per-i-hé’li-ond), a. [< perihelion 
+ -ed2.] Having, as a planet or comet, passed 
its perihelion. 

perihepatic (per’i-hé-pat’ik), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + 7rap (ἧπατ-), the liver: see hepatic. | 
Surrounding the liver: noting the fibrous con- 
nective tissue which invests and, as the capsule 
of Glisson, penetrates that organ to invest the 
different divisions of hepatic substance proper. 

σι re 
f 


Orbit of Planet. 
5, sun; 4, perihelion; α, aphelion. 


perihepatitis (per-i-hep-a-ti’tis),n. [NL., 
περί, around, + ἧπαρ (ήπατ-), liver, + -itis. 
hepatitis.] Inflammation of the serous cover- 
ing of the liver. 

perihermenial (per-i-hér-m6é’ni-al), a. [< Gr. 
περί, about, + ἑρμηνεία, interpretation, « ἐρμηνεύ- 
ev, interpret.] Pertaining to the subject or con- 
tents of Aristotle’s treatise Περὶ ‘Epunveiac, ‘ of 
interpretation’ —that is to say, to the logical 


forms of propositions. Aristotle’s doctrine in this 
book does not precisely agree with that of his “ Ana- 
lytics,” and is called perihermenial doctrine. 


perijourdine, x. See perigourdine. 

perijove (per’i-jov), π. [< Gr. περί, around, 
near, + L. Jovis, Jupiter: see Jove.] The point 
in the orbit of any one of Jupiter’s satellites 
where it comes nearest to the planet. 

perikephalaia, perikephalaion (per-i-kef-a- 
li’#,-on),n. [< Gr. repixepadaia, repixepaAaiov(see 
def.), «περί, around, about, + κεφαλή, the head.] 
In Gr. archeol., a covering for the entire head, 
as a helmet, or a head-dress of the nature of the 
ReRTyROg or kerchief entirely inclosing the 

air. 

peril (per’il), κ. [Early mod. E. perill, perrill, 
parel, parrell; «ΜΕ. peril, peryle, perylle, pe- 
rele, pereile, perel, paril, parel, parell, f OF, peril, 
F, péril = Pr. peril, perilh = Sp. peligro, OSp. 
periglo = Pg. perigo = It. perigho, periclo, peri- 
colo, periculo=MD. perijkel (EK. obs. pericle),< L. 
periculum, periclum, a trial, experiment, test, 
essay, ete., also risk, danger,< *periré, try (peri- 
tus, tried, experienced); cf. Gr. πειρᾶν, try, E. 
farel.] 1. Danger; risk; hazard; jeopardy; 
exposure of person or property to injury, loss, 
or destruction. 


And therfore, alle be it that men han grettre chep in the 
Yle of Prestre John, natheles men dreden the longe wey 
and the grete periles in the See, in the parties. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 270. 


They vse their peeces to fowle for pleasure, others their 
Caliuers for feare of ill. 
Iyjly, Euphues and his England, p. 456. 


To smile at scapes and perils overblown. 
Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 3. 


Since he will be 
An ass against the hair, at his own peri 
Be it. Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, iv. 6. 


The rest 
Spake but of sundry perils in the storm. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
9, In law, a source of danger; a possible casu- 
ore contemplated as the cause of loss or injury. 
— Perils of the sea, risks peculiarly incident to navi- 
gation, and particularly from wind or weather, the state 


of the ocean, and rocks or shores. Against dangers of this 
class the carrier does not insure the shipper. 


The words perils of the sea embrace all kinds of marine 
casualties, such as shipwreck, foundering, stranding, etc., 
and every species of damage tothe ship or goods at sea by 
the violent and immediate action of the winds and waves, 
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not comprehended in the ordinary wear and tear of the 
voyage, or directly referable to the acts and negligence of 
the assured as its proximate cause. Arnold. 

=Syn. 1. Jeopardy, etc. See danger and risk. 
peril (per’il), v.; pret. and pp. periled or perilled, 
ppr. periling or perilling. [<OF. periller, put in 
peril, be in peril, perish, = Sp. peligrar = Pg. 
erigar = It. pericolare, perigliare, periculare, < 
. periculare, endanger, peril, perish by ship- 
wreck,< L. periculum, danger, peril: see peril, n. 
Cf. periclitate.] 1. trans. To hazard; risk; put 

‘in peril or danger. 
. intrans. To be in danger. 
Any soile wherewith it may peril to stain it self. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
Perilampine (per’i-lam-pi’né), n. pl. [NL. 
(Forster, 1856), ς Perilampus + -ἴπε.] A nota- 
ble subfamily of chaleids, mainly tropical. These 
parasites are large compact forms with highly arched and 
deeply punctured thorax, the stigmal vein of the fore 


wings developed, and the abdominal joints evident, as in 
Perilampus. . - 
Perilampus (per-i-lam’pus), x. [NL. (Latreille, 
1809), < Gr. περιλάµπειν, beam around, ς περί, 
around, + Adurew, shine.] The typical genus 
of Perilampine, having the abdomen not petio- 
late and the antenne scarcely clavate. It is 
wide-spread; about 30 species are described. 
perilaryngeal (per’i-la-rin’jé-al),a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + λάρυγξ (Aapvyy-), larynx: see laryn- 
geal.| Around or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the larynx. 
perilaryngitis (per-i-lar-in-ji’tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + λάρυγξ (Aapvyy-), larynx, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the areolar tissue 
around the larynx. 
Perilla (pé-ril’é), η. [NL. (Linneus, 1764), 
from a native name in India.]_ A genus of an- 
nual herbs of the family Menthacex, tribe 
Saturejee, type of the subtribe Perilline, 
known by the four perfect didynamous sta- 
mens, the reticulated nutlets, and the declined 
two-lipped fruiting calyx. The 2 or 3.species are 
natives of eastern India, China, and Japan. They bear 
small flowers in racemes, and usually purple or deep-violet 
foliage, on account of which P. ocimoides, sometimes 
called beefsteak-plant, has been much used for ornamental 
borders. FP. arguta of Japan yields an infusion used to 
redden table vegetables, etc. ; and the oil yemola, pressed 
from its seeds, is used in the preparation of Japanese 
paper to imitate leather, and of water-proof papers. 


Perillus (pé-ril’us),. [NL. (Stal, 1867), < Peril- 
lus, proper name.] A 
genus of pentatomoid 
bugs of the subfamily 
Asopine, having the 
head smoothandshin- 
ing, the thorax with 
narrowly __ elevated 
lateral margins, and 
the 01916 distinctly 
suleate. There are 6 
species, exclusively Amer- 
ican. P. circumcinctus is 
common in Canada and 
the western United States, 
and is known as the ring-banded soldier-bug. It is pre- 
daceous, and one of the known enemies of the Colorado 
potato-beetle. 


perilous (per’il-us), α. [Formerly also peril- 
lous, also parlous, parlish (see parlous); < ME. 
perilous, perlowse, ς OF. perillos, perilleux, F. 
périlleux = Sp. peligroso = Pg. perigoso = It. 
periglioso, pericoloso, periculoso, < Li. periculosus, 
dangerous, hazardous, < periculum, danger, per- 
il: see peril, n.] 1. Full of peril or danger; 
ngerous; hazardous; risky: as, a perilous 
undertaking or situation; a perilous attempt. 
I have not ben so fer aboven upward, because that 
there ben to many perilouse Passages. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. 
And yet vnto this day it is a right Dyllous way. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 
He [Milton] fought their perilous battle; but he turned 
away with disdain from their insolent triumph. 
Macaulay, Milton. 
In the Norse legends the gods of Valhalla, when they 
meet the Jotuns, converse on the perilous terms that he 
who cannot answer the other’s questions forfeits his own 
life. Emerson, Clubs. 


2t. Terrible; to be feared; liable to inflict in- 


jury or harm; dangerous. 


For I am perilous with knyf in honde, 
Albe it that Gn nat hir withstonde. 


haucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 31. 


Ahab was a king, but Jezabel, Jezabel, she was the per- 
tlous woman. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


3t. Sharp; sarcastic; smart. Compare parlous. 


A perilous mouthe ys wors than spere or launce. 
Booke of Precedence (E, E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 80. 


=§ 1. Risky. See danger. 
perilous? (per’il-us), adv. 
ceedingly; very. 





Ring-banded Soldier-bug (ες 
ctrcumcinctis). 
a, bug (line shows natural size) ; 
ὅ, antenna, enlarged; c, proboscis, 
enlarged. 


[< perilous, α.] Ex- 
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She is perilous crafty ; 
I fear, too honest for us all too. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 2. 
perilously (per’il-us-li), adv. In a perilous 

manner; dangerously; with hazard. 
perilousness (per’il-us-nes), x. The quality of 
being perilous; dangerousness; danger; hazard. 
πα h (per’i-limf), απ. [ς Gr. περί, around, 
+ NL. lympha, lymph: see lymph.] The clear 
fluid contained within the osseous labyrinth 
of the ear, surrounding the membranous laby- 
rinth: distinguished from endolymph. Also 

ealled liquor Cotunnii. 

perilymphangeitis (per’i-lim-fan-jé-i’tis), 7. 
L., < Gr. περί, around, + NL. lympha, lymph, 
το Cf. lymphange- 


Yr. ἀγγεῖον, a vessel, + -itis. 
itis.] Inflammation of the connective tissue 
[< 


about a lymphatic vessel. 

perilymphangial (per’i-lim-fan’ji-al), a. 
Gr. περί, around, + NL. lympha, lymph, + Gr. 
ἀγγεῖον, a vessel.] Surrounding or about the 
lymphatic vessels: as, perilymphangial or peri- 
lymphatic nodules (nodules of lymphoid tissue 


ySurrounding or about the lymphatic vessels), 


perilymphatic (per’i-lim-fat’ik), a. [ς peri- 
lymph + -aticl.} Of or pertaining to the peri- 
lymph: as, perilymphatic spaces. 
perimancyt, η. Same as pyromancy. 
perimeristem (per-i-mer’is-tem), n. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + E. meristem.] In bot., that portion 
of the meristem which gives rise to the ex- 
ternal cortex and the dermatogen. See meso- 
meristem. 
perimeter (pé-rim’e-tér), n. [= F. périmétre 
Sp. perimetro = Pg. It. perimetro, ς L. peri- 
metros, < Gr. περίµετρος, the circumference, < 
περί, round, + µέτρον, measure: see meter2.] 
1. The circumference, border, or outer boun- 
dary of a superficiai figure; also, the measure 
of this boundary. 
If it [a circle] be perfect, all the lines from some one 


point of it drawn to the perimeter must be exactly equal. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. vi. 1. 


2. An instrument for determining the visual 
power of different parts of the retina and 
marking the limits of the field of distinct vision. 

perimetral (per-i-mé’tral), a. [ς perimetr-ic? 
+ -al.} Samo as perimetric2. 

perimetric! (per-i-met’rik),a. [« perimeter + 
τοι] 1. Of or pertaining to the perimeter or 
external boundary of a polygon: as, perimetric 
measurements.— 2, Pertaining to perimetry. 

perimetric? (per-i-md’trik), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + μήτρα, uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
occurring around or in the immediate vicinity 
of the uterus. 

perimetrical (per-i-met’ri-kal), a. [< perimeter 
+ -ic-al (cf. metrical).] Of or pertaining to the 
perimeter. 

perimetritic (per’i-mé-trit’ik), a. [« perime- 
trit(is) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by perimetritis. 

perimetritis (per’i-m6-tri’tis), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
περί, around, + μήτρα, uterus, + -itis. Cf. 
metritis.] Inflammation about the uterus; pel- 
vie peritonitis. 

perimetry (p6-rim’et-ri),. [< perimeter + -y3.] 
The determination of the boundaries of areas 
of distinct vision in the field of view by means 
of a perimeter. 

perimonerula (per’i-m6-ner’6-la), .; pl. peri- 
monerulz (-16). [NL.,<Gr. περί, around, + NL. 
monerula.| In embryol., the monerula stage of a 
meroblastie egg which undergoes superficial as 
wellas partial segmentation of the vitellus, and 
develops in succession into a pericytula, peri- 
morula, periblastula, and perigastrula. It is 
a cytode which includes formative yolk in the 
outer wall and nutritive yolk in the interior. 

perimonerular (per’i-m6-ner’6-lir), a. [< peri- 
monerula + -ar8,] Of or pertaining toa perimo- 
nerula. 

perimorph (per’i-morf), π. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ µορφή, form.] A mineral inclosing another, 
or formed around another by its partial meta- 
morphism. 

perimorphic (per-i-mér’fik), a. [ς perimorph 
+ -ic.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of a 
perimorph. 

The pseudomorphic or perimorphic hornblende has pre- 


cisely the same characters as the original hornblende. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 452, 


perimorphous (per-i-mér’fus), a. [« perimorph 
+ -οιδ.] Same as perimorphic. 

perimorula (per-i-mor’6-li),n. [NL., < Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. morula, q. v.] In embryol., the 
morula or mulberry-mass which results from 





perineuria, ». Plural: 
perineurial (per-i-nu’ri-al), a. 





perineurial 


the partial and superficial segmentation of the 
vitellus of a pericytula, and proceeds to de- 
velop into a periblastula and perigastrula. τι 
is a bodyin which an external cell-stratum surrounds and 
incloses an unsegmented mass of nutritive yolk. See 
pericytula. 

perimorular (per-i-mor’é-lar), a. [< perimor- 
ula + -ar3,| Of or pertaining to a perimorula. 

perimysial (per-i-mis’i-al), a. [ς perimysi-wm 
+ -al.) Investing a muscle, as a sheath of 
connective tissue or a fascia; of or pertaining 
to perimysium. 

perimysium (per-i-mis’i-um), ”.; pl. perimysia 
(-%). [NL., ¢ Gr. περί, around, + pvc, muscle. | 
The outer investment or sheath of areolar tis- 
sue which surrounds a muscle, sending inward 
partitions between the fasciculi. 

perineal, perinzal (per-i-né’al), a. [= F. pé- 
rinéal; as perineum + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the perineum; connected with or contained in 
the perineum; done in or performed upon the 
perineum: as, perineal veins, glands, muscles, 
ete.; perineal section, laceration, rupture; peri- 
neal operations.— Perineal aponeurosis. Same as 
perineal fascta.—Perineal artery. (a) Superyicial, a 
branch of the pudic supplying chiefly the back of the scro- 
tum in the male and the pudendal labia in the female. 
(6) Transverse, a branch of the superficial perineal or pu- 
dic supplying the parts between the anus and the bulb of 
the urethra.— Perineal body. See perineum, 1.— Per- 
ineal fascia, the fascia of the pelvic outlet, more espe- 
cially that of the true perineum, in front of the anus. 
See fascia.— Perineal hern‘1, a rare hernia in the per- 
ineum, by the side of the rectum, or between the rec- 
tum and the vagina in the female, or the rectum and the 
bladder in the male.— Perineal nerve, one of the termi- 
nal divisions of the pudic, sending superficial branches to 
the skin of the perineum, and the back of the scrotum in 
the male, or the labia in the female, and deep branches 
to the perineal muscles.— Perineal region. Same as 
perineum.— Perineal section, incision into the urethra 
through the perineum, for the relief of stricture.— Peri- 
neal strait, the inferior strait of the pelvis. 

perineocele (per-i-né’6-sél), x. [< NL. perineum 

Gr. «727, tumor.] Hernia in the perineum. 

μα gsi | (per-i-né-6-plas’ti), m. [ς NL. 
perineum + Gr. πλαστός, verbal adj. of πλάσσειν, 
mold.] <A plastic operation on the perineum, 


perineorrhaphy (per’i-né-or’a-fi), n. [ς NL. 
perineorrhaphia, < perineum + Gr. ῥαφή, suture, 
ς ῥάπτειν, sew, stitch together.] Suture of the 
perineum, as when ruptured in childbirth. 

perinephral (per-i-nef’ral), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + νεφρός, the kidney.] Situated or οο- 
curring around or in the immediate vicinity of 
the kidney. 

perinephrial (per-i-nef’ri-al), a. [ς NL. peri- 
nephrium + -al.| Surrounding the kidney; of 
or pertaining to the perinephrium. 

perinephric (per-i-nef’rik), a. Same as peri- 
nephrial. 

perinephritic (per’i-nef-rit’ik), a. [« peri- 
nephritis + -ic.] 1. Pertaining to or affected 
with perinephritis.—2. Perinephric. 

perinephritis (per’i-nef-ri’tis),n. [NL.,< peri- 
nephrium + -itis.] Inflammation of the areolar 
tissue around the kidney. 

perinephrium (per-i-nef’ri-um),”. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + νεφρός, the kidney.] The con- 
nective tissue which forms a more or less com- 
plete capsule or sheath for the kidney. 

perineum, perineum (per-i-né’um),”». [= F. 
périnée = Sp. Pg. It. perineo, ς NL. perineum, 
perineum (LL. perinzon, perineon), ς Gr. περί- 
νεον, περίναιον, also περίνεος, περίναιος, Sometimes 
περινός, the perineum; origin uncertain; by 
some explained as if “πηρίνεον, « πηρίν (πηριν-) 
or πηρίς (πηριγ-), serotum.] 1. The region of the 
body between the thighs, extending from the 
anus to the fourchette in the female, or to the 
scrotum in the male. In this, the usual surgical and 
obstetrical sense of the word, the term may include, in 
the female, all the deeper parts between the posterior 
wall of the vagina and the anterior wall of the rectum, or it 
may be more particularly applied to the superficial parts, 
the deeper parts receiving the name of perineal body. 

2. The region ineluded by the outlet of the 
pelvis, extending from the apex of the subpubie 
arch in front to the tip of the coecyx behind, 
and bounded laterally by the conjoined pubic 
and ischiatic rami, the tuberosities of the ischia, 
and the great sacrosciatie ligaments. It is occu- 
pied by the termination of the rectum, the urethra, the 
root of the penis in the male, or the termination of the 
vagina, the vulva, and the clitoris in the female, together 
with their muscles, fascise, vessels, and nerves. In this 
sense, the division in front of the anus is termed the wre- 
thral part, or the true perineum, and the posterior division 
including the anus, is termed the anal part, ischiorec 
region, or the false perineum. 

Plural of perineurium. 

[< NL. perineu- 

-al.} Investing a nerve or surround- 


x28 a perineorrhaphy. 


rium + 





perineurial 


ing a nerve-fiber; of or pertaining to perineu- 
rium. 

perineuritis (per’i-ni-ri’tis), n. [NL., ς peri- 
neurium + -itis.] Inflammation of the perineu- 
rium. 

perineurium (per-i-ni’ri-um), ».; pl. perineu- 
ria (-i). L., < Gr. περί, around, + νεῦρον, 
nerve.}] The membranous sheath surrounding 
a nerve-funiculus. Also called neurilemma. 

perinium (pé-rin’i-um), n. [NL., ς Gr. περί, 
around, + ἰς (iv-), muscle, fibrous vessel in 
muscle, a vessel of plants.] In bot., a name 
proposed by Leitgeb for a peculiar outer layer 
that enters into the composition of the walls 
of the spores of certain Hepatice, such as Cor- 
sinia and Spherocarpus, and some Pteridophyta. 
It is often beautifully sculptured, and is derived from 
the membrane of the special mother-cells of the spores. 

periocular (per-i-ok’i-lir), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + L. oculus, eye: see ocular.] Sur- 
rounding the eyeball.— Periocular space, the space 
within the orbit not occupied by the eyeball. 

period (pé’ri-od), η. [< F. période = Sp. periodo 
= Pg. It. periodo=D. G. Dan. periode=Sw. peri- 
od ζ L. periodus, < Gr. περίοδος, a going round, a 
way round, circumference, a circuit, or a cycle 
of time, a regular prescribed course, a well- 
rounded sentence, a period, « περί, around, + 
ὁδός, way.] 1. A cireuit; a round; hence, the 
time in which a ecireuit or revolution, as of a 
heavenly body, is made; the shortest interval 
of time within which any phenomenon goes 
through its changes to pass through them again 
immediately as before. 

Some experiments would be made how by art to make 


lants more lasting than their ordinary period. 
» ᾱ, Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


The rays of light differ from those of invisible heat only 
in point of period, the former failing to affect the retina 
because their periods of recurrence are too slow. 

Tyndall, Radiation, § 15. 


2. Any round of time, or series of years, days, 


ete. Specifically—(a) A revolution or series of years by 
which time is measured; a cycle: as, the Calippic period; 
the Dionysian period ; the Julian period. (b) Any specified 
division of time: as, a period of a hundred years; the pe- 
riod of a day. 


The particular periods into which the whole period should 
be divided, in my opinion, are these: 1. From the fifteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century. 2. From thence to the 
Pyrenean treaty. 3. From thence down to the present 
time. Bolingbroke, Study of History, vi. 


3S. An indefinite part of any continued state, 
existence, or series of events; an epoch: as, 
the first period of life; the last period of a king’s 
reign; the period of the French revolution. 


Many temples early gray have outlived the Psalmist’s 
period. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 


So spake the archangel Michael; then paused, 
Asat the world’s great period. Milton, P. L., xii. 467. 


A really good historian may . . . combine an earnest 
faith in the Unity of History with a power of creating 
most exact and minute reproductions of periods, scenes, 
and characters. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 89. 


4. The point of completion of a cycle of years 
or round or series of events; limit; end; con- 
clusion; termination. 


The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ.. iv. 2. 17. 


About foure of the clocke, they made a period of that 
solemnity. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 39, sig. D. 
Toend 
And give a timely period to our sports, 
Let us conclude them with declining night. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


Hence — 5+. The end to be attained; goal. 


This is the period of my ambition. 
hak., M. W. of W., iii. 8. 47. 


6. In rhet., a complete sentence from one full 
stop to another; a passage terminated by a full 
pause. 


I am employed just now ... in translating into my 
faint and inefficient periods the divine eloquence of Plato’s 
Symposium. Shelley, in Dowden, IT. 918. 


7. In ane. pros., a group of two or more cola. 
According to the number of cola it contains, a period is 
dicolic, tricolic, tetracolic, etc. The end (apothesis) of a 
period must coincide with the end of a word, and is also 
characterized by admitting of syllaba anceps and hiatus. 
A single colon treated thus is also regarded as a period 
(a monocolic period). A monocolic, dicolic, etc., period is 
ameter. (See meter2,1(b) (2).) Certain periods are known 
as lines or verses. (See line2, 6(b).) A group of periods is 
called a system. 

8. In music, a definite and complete division 
of a composition, usually consisting of two or 
more contrasted or complementary phrases; a 
complete musica! sentence. The term is somewhat 
πως used; but it always involves a cadence at the 
end of the period, by which it is distinctly separated from 


what follows. Usually a period includes eight or sixteen 
measures. 
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9. The point or character that marks the end 
of a complete sentence, or indicates an abbre- 
viation, ete.; afull stop, thus (.).—10. In math., 
(a) The smallest constant difference which, 
added to the value of a variable, will leave that 
of a function (of which it is said to be the 
period) unchanged. (0) In vulgar arithmetic, 
one of several similar sets of figures or terms, 
marked by points or commas placed regularly 
after a certain number, as in numeration, in 
circulating decimals, and in the extraction of 
roots. Sometimes called degree.—11. In med., 
one of the phases or epochs which are distin- 
guishable in the course of a disease.—Archs- 
ological periods. See archzological ages, under age.— 
Calippic, Dionysian, Gaussian, hypothetical, J uilan 
lunisolar period. See the adjectives.—Latent period 
of a disease. Seelatent.— Period of a wave. See wave. 
— Period of incubation. Same as latent period of a dis- 
ease.— Sothiac period. Same as Sothiac cycle (which see, 
under cycle1).—Variable period, the period during which 
the current of electricity passing through a conductor is 
rising to its full strength.=§ 2 (a). Era, Age, etc. (see 
epoch), cycle, date.— 3, Duration, continuance, term.— 4, 
Bound, determination. 

periodt (pé’ri-od), v. [< period, n.] 1. trans. 
To put anendto. [Rare.] 


Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up; which failing, 
Periods his comfort. Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 99. 


II. intrans. To end; cease. 


"Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope 
Will period. Barton. (Nares.) 


periodic (pé-ri-od’ik), a. [¢« OF. periodic, F. pé- 
riodique = Sp. periodico = Pg. It. periodico = D. 
periodiek (cf.G. periodisch = Dan. Sw. periodisk), 
< L. periodicus, < Gr. περιοδικός, coming round at 
certain times, periodic, «περίοδος, a going round, 
a period: see period.| 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a period, cycle, or round of years 
or events.—2. Performed or proceeding in a 
series of successive circuits or revolutions: as, 
the periodic motions of the planets round the 
sun, or of the moon round the earth.—3. Hap- 
pening or occurring at regularly recurring in- 
tervals of time; statedly recurring: as, a pe- 
riodic publication; the periodic return of a 
plant’s flowering; periodic outbursts; the peri- 
odic character of ague; the periodic motion of 
a vibrating tuning-fork or musical string. 


Periodic gatherings for religious rites, or other public 
purposes, furnish opportunities for buying and selling, 
which are habitually utilized. 

Η. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 497. 


4, In rhet.: (a) Of or pertaining to a period or 
complete sentence; complete in grammatical 
structure. (b) Noting that form of sentence in 
which the sense is incomplete or suspended un- 
til the end is reached. 


These principles afford a simple and sufficient answer 
to the vexed question as to the value of the periodic sen- 
tence—or sentence in which the meaning is suspended 
till the end—as compared with the loose sentence, or sen- 
tence which could have been brought to a grammatical 
close at one or more points before the end. 

A, S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 152. 


Milton is the last great writer in the old periodic style. 
J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton’s Areopagitica, p. xxxiv. 


Doubly periodic, having two periods.— Doubly peri- 
odic functions, in math. See function.— Periodic com- 
et. See comet, 1.—Periodic continued fraction. See 
continued fraction, under continued.— Periodic curve, 
fever, etc. See the nouns.— Periodic function. This 
phrase is used in different senses in the calculus of func- 
tions and in the theory of functions. In the former, a Loa 
riodic function is one whose operation being iterated a 
certain number of times restores the variable. Thus, 1 — a 
is sucha function, since l—(1—2#)=a. Butin the theory 
of functions a periodic function is defined as a function 
having a period. For a more general definition, see fune- 
tion.— Periodic inequality, a disturbance in the motion 
of a planet dependent upon its position in its orbit rela- 
tive to another planet, and hence going through its changes 
in periods not excessively long: opposed to secwlar ine- 
uality, which is a disturbance dependent upon the rela- 
ive positions of two planetary orbits.— Periodic law, in 
chem., a relation of chemical elements expressed by the 
statement that the properties of the elements are periodic 
functions of their atomic weights. If the chemical ele- 
ments are arranged in the order of their atomic weights, at 
regular intervals of the series will be found elements which 
have similar chemical and physical properties — that is, 
there is a periodic recurrence of these properties. If the 
elements showing this periodic recurrence are arranged 
in order by themselves, they form a group which, having 
similar properties and relations, follows a regular progres- 
sion in the individual differences of its members.— Peri- 
odic stars. See star.—Periodic winds, See monsoon 
and trade-wind. . ; 
periodical (pé-ri-od‘i-kal),a.andn. [< periodic 
+ -al.] 1. a. 1. Having a period; performed 
in a fixed period or cycle; appearing, occurring, 
or happening at stated intervals; regularly or 
statedly recurring at the end of a fixed period 
of time: as, periodical diseases; periodical pub- 
lications. 


periophthalmic (per’i-of-thal’mik), a. 


Periophthalmus (per’i-of-thal’mus), n. 


perioral (per-i-0’ral), a. 


periorbita (per-i-dr’bi-ti), η. 


periorbital (per-i-6r’bi-tal), a. 


periorbital 


It [her religion] dwelt upon her spirit, and was incor- 
porated with the periodical work of every day. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, III. viii. 
2. Of or pertaining to magazines, newsvapers, 
or other publications which appear or are pub- 
lished at regularly recurring intervals. 

In no preceding time, in our own or in any other coun- 
try, has anonymous periodical criticism ever acquired 
nearly the same ascendency and power. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 566. 
Periodical cicada, a book-name of the seventeen-year 
locust, Cicada septemdecim, whose larva stays under ground 
seventeen years in the northern United States, and thir- 
teen in the southern. See cut under Cicadidz.— Peri- 
odical diseases, diseases the symptoms of which recur 
at stated intervals.— Periodical literature, literature 
which, through the relative brevity or incompleteness of 
treatment of subjects incident to writing or editing for 
periodical publications, is usually of less permanent and 
substantial interest than works on similar subjects pre- 
pared for publication in book form. 


II, ». A publication issued at regular inter- 
vals in successive numbers or parts, each of 
which (properly) contains matter on a variety 
of topics, and no one of which is contemplated 
as forming a book by itself. 

periodicalist δὲ σα tkalist) n. [< periodi- 
cal + -ist.] One who publishes, or one who 
writes for, a periodical. New Monthly Mag. 

periodically (pé-ri-od’i-kal-i), adv. At stated 
or regularly recurring intervals: as, a festival 
celebrated periodically. 

periodicalness (p6-ri- od’i-kal-nes), ». The 


» State of being periodical; periodicity. [Rare. ] 


periodicity (pe’ri-d-dis’i-ti), n. [= F. périodi- 
cité = Pg. periodicidade ; as periodic + -ity.] 
Periodic character; habitual tendency or dis- 
position to recur at stated intervals of time. 
The flowering, once determined, appears to be subject 


to a law of periodicity and habit. 
Whewell, Bridgewater Treatise, p. 22. 


Periodicity of an operation, in math., the number of 
times it has to be repeated to give unity. 

periodontal (per’i-d-don’tal), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), = E. tooth, + -al.] 
Surrounding a tooth: specifically noting the 
lining membrane of the socket of a tooth. 

periodontitis (per-i-d-don-ti’tis),n. [NL.,< Gr. 
περί, around, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), -- E. tooth, + -itis. | 
Alveolar periostitis. 


Periceci (per-i-6’si), n. pl. [NL., ς Gr. περίοικοι, 


pl., < περίοικος, dwelling around, neighboring, < 
περί, around, + οἶκος, adwelling.] 1. Dwellers 
under the same parallel of latitude, but oppo- 
site meridians.— 2. In ancient Laconia, the 
free inhabitants of the towns (except Sparta) ; 
the provincials, who enjoyed civil but not 
political liberty. Liddell and Scott. 
perme ts (per’i-6-of-6-ri’ tis), n. 
r. 
-itis. 


[NL., < 
περί, around, + NL. odphoron, ovary, + 
Ἴ Inflammation about the Ovary. 

[ς Gr. 


περί, around, + ὀφθαλμός, eye: see ophthalmic. } 
Surrounding the eye; circumocular; orbital, 
with reference to the eye; periocular. 

[NL., 


< Gr. περί, around, + ὀφθαλμός, eye.} A genus 
of gobioid fishes, with the eyes approximated 





Pertophthalmus koelreutert. 


on the upper surface of the head, very promi- 
nent, and capable of looking around, whence 
the name. JP. koelreuteri is an example. 


perioptic (per-i-op’tik), a. [ς Gr. περί, around, 


, { 


+ ὀπτικός, of seeing: see optic.] Surrounding 
the orbit of the eye: as, perioptic bones (those 
bones which enter into the formation of the 
orbit). 
[< Gr. περί, around, + 
L. 0s (or-), the mouth: see os?,oral.] Surround- 
ing the mouth; cireumoral: correlated with ad- 
oral, postoral, and preoral. 

[NL., ς Gr. περί, 


around, + L. orbita, orbit: see orbit.] The 
periosteum of the orbit of the eye. 
[ς Gr. περί, 


around, + L. orbita, orbit: seeorbital.] Of or 
pertaining to the orbit of the eye: as, perior- 


bital pain.—Periorbital membrane, the lining mem- 
brane of the orbit; the orbital periosteum, and its continu- 
ation over the fissures. 
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periosteal 


periosteal (per-i-os’té-al), a. [< periosteum + 
-al.| Investing or covering bone or a bone; 
of or pertaining to periosteum: as, periosteal 
tissue; periosteal vessels. 

periosteotome (per-i-os’té-d-tdm), π. [ς Gr. 
Ἀπεριόστεον, periosteum, + -Towoc,< τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, 
eut.] A knife for dividing the periosteum. 

periosteous (per-i-os’té-us), a. [ς periosteum 
+ -οιδ.] Same as periosteal. 

periosteum (per-i-os’té-um), n. [= F. périoste 
= Sp. It. periostio = Pg. periosteo, < NL. perios- 
teum, LL. periosteon, ς Gr. Ἱπεριόστεον, the mem- 
brane around the bones, neut. of περιόστεος, 
around the bones (περιόστεος ὑμήν, the mem- 
brane around the σας «περί, around, + ὀστέον, 
bone.] The enveloping membrane of bones; 
a dense fibrous membrane firmly investing the 
surface of bones, except where they are cov- 
ered by cartilage. Its innermost or osteogenic layer 
produces bone-substance, and the whole membrane fur- 


ther serves in the attachment of softer parts and the sup- 
port of blood-vessels. Compare endosteum. 


periostitic (per’i-os-tit’ik), a. [< periostitis + 
-ic.| Οἱ or pertaining to periostitis; affected 
with periostitis. 

The association of the osteo-arthritic and periostitic le- 
sions suggested a similar origin for both. 
Lancet, No. 3469, p. 404. 
periostitis (per’i-os-ti’tis), n. [NL., ς perios- 
teum + -itis.] Inflammation of the periosteum. 
periostracal (per-i-os’tra-kal), a. [< periostra- 
cum + -al.] Investing the shell of a mollusk, 
as an epidermis; of or pertaining to periostra- 
cum. 

periostracum (per-i-os’tra-kum), ». [NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + ὄστρακον, shell.] The horny 
epidermal investment of the shells of most mol- 
lusks. 

periotic (per-i-0’tik), a and ». [< Gr. περί, 
around, + οὖς (ώτ-), the ear: see otic.] I, a. 
Surrounding and 
containing the inner 
ear, or essential or- 
gan of hearing ; com- 

osing or entering 
into the formation 
of the otic capsule, 
or otocrane; otocra- 
nial; petromastoid; 
petrosal or petrous. 
Several periotic bones 
are found in nearly all 
vertebrates. They may 
all remain distinct 
throughout life, but they 
are usually more or less 
confluent with one an- 
other, and may be, as in 
man, completely fused ; 
furthermore, they may 
ankylose with other cra- 
nial bones, and thus give 
rise to certain parts of 
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added, the resulting bone is called petromastoid. The hu- 
man periotic bones form what are called the petrous and 
mastoid sections of the temporal bone. Periotic bones 
which have been distinguished and named in various ani- 
mals are the epiotic, proitic, opisthotic, and pterotic. See 
these words, and cut under hyoid.— Periotic fenestra, 
a cavity or depression included by the conspicuous supe- 
rior semicircular canal, in the fetus or infant. 


IT. ». A periotic bone. 
peripapliaey (per-i-pap’i-la-ri),a.  [< Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. papilla, papilla: see papillary. 
Situated or occurring around the circumference 
of the optic papilla. 
peripateciant (per’i-pa-té’shan), η. [For *peri- 
patetician (= I. péripatéticien), < peripatetic + 
~ian.| A peripatetic. Bp. Hall. 
I will watch and walk up and down, and be a peripate- 
tian and a philosopher of Aristotle’s stamp. 
+ Greene, Friar Bacon 4 Friar Bungay. 
peripatetic (per’i-pa-tet’ik), a. and n. [= F. 
péripatétique = Sp. peripatético = Pg. It. peri- 
patetico, peripatetic, < L. Peripateticus, Peripa- 
tetic, of the Peripatetic school; as a noun, Peri- 
pateticus, a disciple of this school (in ML. also 
ease toh a logician); < Gr. περιπατητικός, given to 
walking about, esp. while teaching or disputing 
(said of Aristotle and his followers, οἱ Περιπατητι- 
κοί, the Peripatetics, because Aristotle taught 
in the walks of the Lyceum at Athens), ¢ περιπα- 
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τεῖν, walk about (ef. περίπατος, a walking about, 
a public walk, esp. a covered walk, hence dis- 
cussion, argument),< ep, about, + πατεῖν, walk, 
«πάτος, a path, walk: see path. The literal sense 
is later in E.] JI, a. 1. Walking about; itine- 
rant. 

The plaintive cries of the chair-seaters, frog-venders, 
and certain other peripatetic merchants, the meaning of 
whose vocal advertisements I could never penetrate. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 224. 
2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Aristotle’s system 
of philosophy, or the sect of his followers; Aris- 
totelian: as, the Peripatetic philosophers. 

And an hundred and sixtie yeares before Christ flour- 
ished Aristobulus, a Τεν’, and Peripatetie Philosopher. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 174. 

IT, 1. 1. One who walks about; an itinerant; 
a pedestrian. 

The horses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street; while we peripatetics are very glad to watch an op- 
portunity to whisk across a passage. 

Steele, Tatler, Νο. 144. 
2. [cap.] A follower of Aristotle (384-322 B. 0.), 
a great Greek philosopher. In the middle ages 
the word was often used to signify a logician. 
See Aristotelianism. 

The Platonists denied the great doctrine of the Peripa- 
tetics, that all the objects of the human understanding en- 
ter at first by the senses. 

D. Stewart, Philos. of the Mind, i. § 1. 
3. pl. Instruction after the manner of Aristo- 
tle; instruction by lectures. 

The custom [of instructing by lectures] is old; it is not 
merely a medizeval one—it belongs with hieroglyphics, 
cuneiform inscriptions, and peripatetics. 

The Nation, XLVITII. 806. 
peripatetical (per’i-pa-tet’i-kal), a. [ς peri- 
patetic + -al.] Same as peripatetic. 

The proud man is known by his gait, which is peripateti- 
cal, strutting like some new church-warden. 

ie Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 486. 

Peripateticism (per’i-pa-tet’i-sizm), η. [= Pg. 
It. peripateticismo (cf. F. péripatétisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. peripatetismo); as Peripatetic + -ism.] The 
philosophical doctrines of Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers; the philosophy of the Peripateties. See 
Aristotelianism. 


From first to last, Arabian philosophers made no claim xerall 


to originality ; their aim was merely to propagate the truth 
of Peripateticism as it had been delivered to them. 
Eneyc. Brit., ΤΙ. 267. 
Peripatide (per-i-pat’i-dé), η. pl. [NI., < Peri- 
patus + -idz.] The only family of Proto- 
tracheata, containing the genus Peripatus. 
Peripatidea (per’i-pa-tid’6-i), πα. pl. [NL., < 
Peripatus + -idea.] A class of articulates 
established upon the single genus Peripatus. 
It has been variously referred to the worms and the myria- 
pods, or elevated to the rank of a peculiar class. The 
same group, variously cited or considered in classification, 
is called Malacopoda, Onychophora, and Protracheata. 
Also Peripatee, Peripati, Peripatoda. 
peripatidean (per’i-pa-tid’6-an),a.andn. [< 
Peripatidea + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Peripatidea, or having their characters. 
II, ». A member of the Peripatidea. 
Peripatus (pe-rip’a-tus), π. [NL., ς Gr. περί- 
πατος, a walking about, περιπατεῖν, walk about: 
see peripatetic.} 1. A genus of prototrache- 
ates, constituting the family Peripatide. It is 
asynthetic or generalized type, supposed to be the living 
representative of an ancestral form like that from which all 
insects are descended. It has been at different times con- 
sidered a mollusk, a worm, and an insect; it isnow placed 
in a distinct class. It resembles a galley-worm or milleped, 
having a long extensible cylindrical body capable of coiling 
up in a spiral like a thousand-legs, and has a gait likea 
caterpillar, the body being supported upon simple legs 
(17 to 33 pairs in the different species) ending in claws, 
placed along nearly the whole length of the body. At 
least 14 species are known. One was first described from 
the island of Saint Vincent in the West Indies, under the 
name P., tuljformis, from its resemblance to an iulus or 


periphrase 


periphacitis (per’i-fa-si’tis), m. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + φακός, lentil (taken as ‘lens’), 
+ -itis. Cf. phacitis.) In pathol., inflamma- 


peripharyngeal (per’i-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [ς Gr. 
περί, around, + φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), the throat: see 
pharyngeal.| Surrounding the pharynx: as, 
the peripharyngeal band of cilia of some asci- 


dians.—Peripharyngeal band, in ascidians, a tract 
of large cilia which surrounds the oral aperture of the 
pharynx, and may be continuous with a similar hypo- 
pharyngeal band, as it is in Appendicularia. Huzaley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 512. 
peripherad (pe-rif’e-rad), adv. [ς peripher-y 
+ -ad3.] Toward the periphery; away from 
the center: the opposite of centrad. Buck’s 


ποπ of the capsule of the lens. 


» Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 533. 


peripheral (pe-rif’e-ral), a. [ς peripher-y + 

-al.| Of, belonging to, or situated on the pe- 
riphery, circumference, or surface generally; 
characteristic of or constituting the periphery: 
as, peripheral parts; peripheral expansion.— 
Acute peripheral encephalitis. Same as periencepha- 
litis.— Peripheral akinesia, akinesia due to lesion of the 
anterior cornua of the spinal gray matter, or of the motor 
nerves or of the muscles, or, in a more restricted sense, of 
the nerves or muscles alone.— Peripheral anesthesia, 
anesthesia due to lesion of the sensory nerves, or end- 
organs.— Peripheral epilepsy. See epilepsy.— Periph- 
eral organs, in zo0l., organs distinctly separated from the 
main part of the body, as the feathers of a bird, the wings 
of an insect, etc.— Peripheral neuritis, See *neurvtis. 


peripherally (pe-rif’e-ral-i), adv. On or from 
the periphery or exterior surface; as regards 
the periphery: as, peripherally acting inbibi- 
tory nerves. 

peripheric (per-i-fer’ik),a. [=F . périphérique 
= Pg. peripherico = It. periferico ; as peripher-y 
+ -ic.] 1. Pertaining to or constituting a 
periphery.—2. Situated around the outside of 
an organ; external: in botany, noting an em- 
bryo curved so as to surround the albumen, fol- 
lowing the inner part of the seed-covering.— 8. 
In zool., radiate: noting the type of structure of 
the Cuvierian radiates. See massive, 6. Von 
Baer. 

peripherical (per-i-fer’i-kal), a. 

-al.| Same as peripherie. 

peripherically (per-i-fer’i-kal-i), adv. 

. [Rare.] 

periphery (pe-rif’e-ri), n.; pl. peripheries (-riz). 
[Early mod. E. periferie; ς ME. periferie, < OF. 
peripherie, F. périphérie = Sp. periferia = Pg. 
peripheria = It. periferia, < LL. peripheria, 
ML. also periferia, < Gr. περιφέρεια, the line 
around a circle, circumference, part of a cirele, 
an are, the outer surface, ς περιφερής, moving 
around, round, circular, < περιφέρεν, carry 
around, move around, ς περί, around, + φέρειν 
= K. bearl.] 1. In geom., the cireumference 
of a circle; by extension, the boundary-line of 
any closed figure; the perimeter. 

[An] imperfect rounde declining toward a longitude, and 
yet keeping within one line for his periferte or compasse 
as the rounde. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 84. 
2. The outside or superficial parts of a body; 
the surface generally. 

There are two distinct questions involved in this un- 
solved problem. The first relates to the transmission of 
a nervous impulse from the periphery to the sentient cen- 
tres. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 39. 
Fire of the periphery. See /ire. 

periphlebitic (per’i-flé-bit’ik), a. [« periphle- 
bitis + -ic.] Of or pertaining to periphlebitis. 

periphlebitis (per’i-flé-bi’tis), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
περί, around, + φλέψ (Φλεβ-), Vein, + -itis. Cf. 
phlebitis.] Inflammation of the outermost coat 
of a vein. 

periphoranthium (per’i-fd-ran’thi-um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. περιφορά, a cireuit (< περιφέρειν, move 
around: see periphery), + ἄνθος, a flower.] In 


[< peripnerie 


Periph 


milleped. P. capensis inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, + 00t., same as periclinium. 


and P. nova-zelandig is found in New Zealand; others 
occur in South America, Australia, etc. They are found 
among the decaying wood of damp and warm localities, 
and have the curious habit of throwing out a web of vis- 
cid filaments when handled or otherwise irritated. 


2. [l. οι] A species of this genus. 

peripetalous (per-i-pet’a-lus), a. [« Gr. περί, 
around, + πέταλον, a leaf (petal): see petal. ] 
1. In zodl., situated around or about the peta- 
loid ambulaera of a sea-urchin.—2, In bot., 
situated around the petals. 

peripetia (per’i-pe-ti’i), n. [= F. péripétie = 
Sp. Pg. peripecia = It. peripezia, ς NL. peripe- 
tia, < Gr. περιπέτεια, aturning right about, a sud- 
den change, « περιπετής, falling around, <¢ περι- 
πίπτειν, fall around, ς περί, around, + πίπτειν, 
fall.] That part of a drama in which the plot 
is unraveled and the whole concludes; the 
dénouement. 


periphrase (per’i-fraz), n. 


periphractic (per-i-frak’tik), a. [ς Gr. περί- 
Φρακτος, fenced around, inclosed, < περιφράσσειν, 
fence around, < περί, around, + φράσσειν, fence: 
see phragma.| Having, as a surface, such a 
form that not every closed line within it ean 
shrink to a point without breaking. Thus, an 
anchor-ring is a periphractic surface. 

[< F. périphrase = 

Sp. perifrasis, perifrasi = Pg. periphrase = It. 

perifrasi, < L. periphrasis, cireumlocution: see 

periphrasis.| Same as periphrasis. Imp. Dict. 


periphrase (per’i-fraz), v.; pret. and pp. peri- 


phrased, ppr. periphrasing. [= F. périphraser 
= Sp. perifrasear = Pg. periphrasear = It. peri- 
Jrasare; from the noun.] I, trans. To express 
ο... or circumlocution. 


intrans. To use circumlocution. Imp. 
Dict. 














periphrasis 


periphrasis (pe-rif’ra-sis), n.; pl. periphrases 
(-séz). [L.,< Gr. περίφρασις, circumlocution, < πε- 
ριφράζειν, express in a roundabout manner, «περί, 
around, + φράζειν, declare, express: see phrase. | 
A roundabout way of speaking; a roundabout 
phrase or expression; the use of more words 
than are necessary to express the idea; a phrase 
employed to avoid a common and trite manner 
of expression; circumlocution. 
Then haue ye the figure Periphrasis, holding somewhat 
of the dissembler, by reason of a secret intent not appear- 


ing by the words, as when we go about the bush. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 161. 


They speak a volume in themselves, saving a world of 
periphrasis and argument. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26, note. 
=Syn. Circumlocution, etc. See pleonasm. 
periphrastic (per-i-fras’tik), a. [= F. péri- 
phrastique = Pg. periphrastico, < MGr. περιφρα- 
στικός, < Gr. περιφράζειν, express in a roundabout 
manner (> περίφρασις, circumlocution): see pe- 
riphrasis.} Having the character of or char- 
acterized by periphrasis; circumlocutory; ex- 
pressing or expressed in more words than are 
necessary. 


A long, periphrastic, unsatisfactory explanation. 
T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 


There is nothing to shock the most sensitive mind in the 
periphrastic statement that “Persons prejudicial to the 
public peace may be assigned by administrative process 
to definite places of residence.” 

G. Kennan, The Century, XX XVII. 381. 


periphrastical (per-i-fras’ti-kal), a. [¢ peri- 
phrastic + -al.] Same as periphrastic. 
periphrastically (per-i-fras’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
% a periphrastic manner; with circumlocution. 
periphraxy (per’i-frak-si),. [« Gr. περίφραξις, 
a fencing around, < περιφράσσειν, fence around, 
inclose: see periphractic.| The number of times 
a surface or region must be cut through before 
it ceases to be periphractie. 
ρα συσας (per-i-fil’um),». [NL., < Gr. περί, 
around, + φύλλον, a leaf.] Same as lodicule. 
periphyse (per’i-fiz),n. [« NL. periphysis.] In 
bot., same as periphysis. 
periphysis (pe-rif’i-sis), n.; pl. periphyses (-s6z). 
L 
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united at the base, and commonly with awl- 


ο εεοῦ appendages. The 12 species are natives of 
southern Europe, Asia, and tropical Africa, They are 
smooth and leafy twiners, or sometimes rigidly erect 
shrubs. They bear loose cymes of rather small flowers, 
greenish without and livid or dark within, followed by 
smooth cylindrical follicles. The opposite leaves are in 
some species entirely lacking. P.Greca is the milk-vine, 
silk-vine, or climbing dog’s-bane, valued for covering walls, 
and for its handsome leaves and purplish flowers. It is 
the common vine of the hedge-rows of southern Europe, 
and its acrid juice is used in the East as a wolf-poison. 
See Hemidesmus, formerly included in this genus. 


Periplocez (per-i-plo’sé-6), κ. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1808), < Periploca + -ex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants belonging 
to the family <Asclepiadacez, the milkweed 
family, distinguished by the filaments being 
distinct or partly so, by the granular pollen, 
and acuminate or appendaged anthers. It in- 


cludes 41 genera, natives of the old world, chiefly in tropi- 
cal climates, many of them twining vines. 


riplus (per’i-plus), n. [= F. périple = Sp. 
a periplo, < L. periplus, < Gr. tA a. 
ρίπλοος, a sailing round, ¢ περιπλεῖν, sail round, 
«περί, round, + πλεῖν, sail(> πλόος, πλοῦς, a Voy- 
age).] A voyage around a sea, or around a land; 
circumnavigation. Jefferson, Letters, II. 339. 
ιν ώς (per-i-por’ tal), a. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ L. porta, a gate: see portal.] Surrounding 
the portal vein of the liver: as, periportal fibrous 
tissue. 
periproct (per’i-prokt),”. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ πρωκτός, the anus.}] The cireumanal body- 
wall of an echinoderm; the aboral part of the 


perisome immediately about the anus: the op- Periscope (per’i-skop), 2. 


posite of peristome. 

periproctitis (per’i-prok-ti’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + πρωκτός, the anus, + -itis.] In- 
flammation in the connective tissue about the 
rectum. 

periproctous (per-i-prok’tus), a. [ς Gr. περί, 
around, + πρωκτός, the anus.) Surrounding 
the anus; circumanal; perirectal; specifically, 
in echinoderms, of or pertaining to the peri- 
proct. 

periprostatic (per’i-pros-tat’ik), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + E. prostate + -ic. Cf. prostatic.] Sit- 


NL., ¢ Gr. περίφυσις, a growing around, over- , uated or occurring around the prostate gland. 


growth, < περιφύεσθαι, grow around or upon, ¢ 
περί, around, + φύεσθαι; grow.] In bot., a sterile 
filament or hyphal branch which arises from 
the inner wall of a pyrenocarp of fungi, having 
no hymenium present. Compare paraphysis. 

Periplaneta (per’i-pla-né’ta), ». [NL. (Bur- 
meister, 1838), < Gr. περί, around, + πλανήτης, a 
wanderer: see planet. Cf. Gr. περιπλανής, wan- 
dering about.] A leading genus of cockroaches 
of the family Blattidz, having the seventh ab- 
dominal sternite divided in the female, and 
long subanal styles in the male. The principal 
roaches of this genus are P. orientalis, the common black- 
beetle of the English, and the related P. americana. 
Both are now cosmopolitan; the former originated in 
tropical Asia and the latter in subtropical or temperate 
America. See cut under cockroach. 


periplasm (per’i-plazm), x. [<« NL. periplasma 
(ef. Gr. περίπλασµα, a plaster put around), <¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + πλάσμα, anything formed: see 
plasm.| In the Peronosporacee, a delicate hya- 
line peripheral layer of protoplasm, which in 
the antheridium and oégonium becomes differ- 
entiated from the granular central mass, or 
gonoplasm. It does not share in the conjuga- 
tion. See gonoplasm. 

periplast (per’i-plast), m. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ πλαστός, verbal adj. of πλάσσειν, mold, form. ] 
The intercellular substance, matrix, or stroma 


of an organ or tissue of the body, containing 


and supporting the cells or other formations 
which are peculiar to such organ or tissue. 
periplastic (per-i-plas’tik), a. [ς periplast + 


-ic.} 1. Having the character or quality of 
periplast; of or pertaining to the matrix of a 
part or organ.— 2. Surrounding the nucleus or 


endoplast of a cell: applied to cell-substance. 


His [Mr. Huxley’s] “endoplast” and ‘‘periplastic sub- 
stance” of 1853 together constitute his ‘‘ protoplasm ” of 
1869. Beall, Protoplasm, p. 13. 


peripleuritis (per’i-plé-ri’tis), n. [NL., ς Gr. 


περί, around, + πλευρά, the side, + -itis. Cf. 
Inflammation of the connective 
tissue between the costal pleura and the ribs, 


pleuritis. ] 


usually ending in suppuration. 
Periploca (pe-rip’10-ki), n. 


1700), < Gr. περιπλοκή, a twining round, ¢ περι- 
πλέκειν, twine around, ς περί, around, + πλέκειν, 
plait, twine: see plait.] A genus of sympeta- 
lous twining vines of the family Asclepiadacee, 


[NL. (Tournefort, 


peripteral (pe-rip’te-ral), a. [« peripter-y + 
ney In arch., surrounded by a single range of 


columns: said especially of a temple in which periscopic (per-i-skop’ik), a. 


the cella is surrounded by columns. See cut 
under opisthodomos. 

peripteros (pe-rip’te-ros), n.; pl. peripteroi 
(-roi). [L.,< Gr. περίπτερος, having a single row 
of columns all around, «περί, around, + πτερόν, 
a wing, a row of columns.] A peripteral edi- 
fice; a building having a peristyle of a single 
range of columns. See cut under opisthodomos. 

peripterous (pe-rip’te-rus), a. [¢Gr. περίπτερος, 
having a single row of columns all around, lit. 
having wings or feathers all around: see perip. 
teros.| 1. Feathered on all sides. Wright.— 
2. Inarch., same as peripteral.—8. In bot., sur- 


yxrounded by a wing or thin border. 


periptery (pe-rip’te-ri), Λ.Σ pl. peripteries (-riz). 
[= F. périptére = Pg. periptero, peripterio = It. 
perittero,< Li. peripteros: see peripteros.| Same 
as peripteros. 

Peripylea (per’i-pi-lé’%), π. pl. [Νις Gr. 
περί, around, + πύλη, a gate, ἆοον.] An order 
of silicoskeletal Radiolaria. The typical form is 
spherical, sometimes discoid, rhabdoid, or irregular. The 


peripyleans are usually unicapsular or monocyttarian, in 
some cases pluricapsular or polycyttarian. 
[< Peri- 


peripylean (per’i-pi-lé’an), a. and n. 
pylea + -απ.] I, a. Having a finely foramin- 
ulate silicious skeleton, as a radiolarian; of or 
pertaining to the Peripylza. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Peripylza. 

μον μορίς (per-i-pi/’1é6-fl6-bi’ tis), η. 
[NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + πύλη, gate, + oAép 
(ῴλεβ-), a vein, + -itis. Cf. phlebitis.) Infiam- 
mation of the connective tissue about the por- 
tal vein. 

peripyrist (per-i-pi’rist), m. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ πὺρ, fire, + -ist.] A sort of cooking appara- 

ytus. Imp. Dict. 

perique (pe-rék’), η. A tobacco grown in 
Louisiana. See the supplement. 

perirectal (per-i-rek’tal),a. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ NL. rectum: see rectal.) Situated or occur- 
ring around the rectum. 

perirenal (per-i-ré’nal),a. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ L. renes, the kidneys: see renal.] Situated 
about the kidney; perinephric. 

perirhinal (per-i-ri’nal), a. [< Gr. περί, around, 


perisarcous (per-i-siir’ kus), a. 


perisaturnium (per’i-sa-tér’ni-um), n. 


Periscian (pe-rish’i-an), a. and n. 


Periscii (pe-rish’i-i), ». pl. 


+ pic (ῥιν-), nose: see rhinal.] Situated about 
the nose or nasal fosse: as, perirhinal bones or 


type of the tribe Periplocee, and distinguished 
by a corona consisting of short broad scales, 


perish 


cartilages (those entering into the formation of 
the olfactory capsule). 
perisalpingitis (per-i-sal-pin-ji’tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + σάλπιγξ, trumpet (> NL. sal- 
ping, q. v.), + -itis. Cf. salpingitis.) Inflamma- 
tion of the tissue around the Fallopian tube, or, 
more strictly, of the peritoneum covering it. 
perisare (per’i-sirk), π. [< Gr. περίσαρκος, sur- 
rounded with flesh, «περί, around, + σάρξ(σαρκ-), 
flesh.] The hard, horny, or chitinous ectoder- 
mal case or covering with which the soft parts 
of hydrozoans are often protected. 
[ς perisare + 
-ous.| Having the character or function of 
perisare ; forming or consisting of perisarc. 
NL. 
¢ Gr. περί, around, near, + L. Saturnus, ως 
The point in the orbit of any one of Saturn’s 
satellites where it comes nearest to Saturn. 
L [< Gr. περί- 
σκιος (see Periscii) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Periscii. 
In every clime we are in a periscian state, and with our 
light our shadow and darkness walk about us. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 2. 
ΤΙ. x. One of the Periscii. 
[NL., < Gr. περί- 
σκιος, throwing a shadow all round (said of the 
inhabitants of the polar circles), « περί, around, 
+ σκιά, shadow.] The inhabitants of the polar 
circles: so called because in their summer-time 


«their shadows describe an oval. 


[ς Gr. περισκοπεῖν, 
look around, « περί, around, + σκοπεῖν, look. ] 
1. A general view or comprehensive summary. 
[Rare.]—2. An instrument by which objects in 
a horizontal view may be seen through a verti- 
cal tube. It is used in piloting submarine boats, and 
consists substantially of a vertical tube with a lenticular 
total-reflection prism at the top, by which horizontal rays 
are projected downward through the tube, and brought to 
a focus, after which they are received by a lens the princi- 
pal focus of which coincides with that point. The vertical 
cylindrical beam thus formed is converted into a horizon- 
tal one again by amirror inclined at 45° from the vertical 
axis of the tube, and is thus conveyed to an eyepiece, 
through which, by turning the tube on its vertical axis 
with its attached prism, a view of all the supernatant ob- 
jects around the vessel may be obtained. A screen or 
diaphragm operated by a tangent-screw is used to cut off 
the view of the vertical plane in which the sun is. 

- [= F. périsco- 
pique, as periscope + -ic.] Viewing on all sides 
—that is, giving distinct vision obliquely as 
well as axially. Specifically —(a) Noting spectacles or 
eye-glasses having meniscus or concavo-convex lenses, and 
thus giving a wide field of vision, also other wide-angled 
lenses. (0) Noting a peculiar form of microscope-lens, 
composed of two deep plano-convex lenses ground to the 
same radius, and having between their plane surfaces a 
thin plate of metal pierced with a circular aperture of a 
diameter equal to one fifth of the focal length of the com- 
bination. . . ; 

periscopical (per-i-skop’i-kal), a. 
+-al.] Same as periscopic. 

periscopism (per’i-sk6-pizm), n. [< periscope 
+-ism.| The faculty of periscopic vision. See 
the extract. 


It is probable that the peculiar structure of the crystal- 
line lens. . . confers on the eye the capacity of seeing 
distinctly over a wide field, without changing the position 
of the point of sight. This capacity he |Dr. Hermann] 
calls periscopism. Le Conte, Sight, p. 37. 

perish! (per’ish), v. [<ME. perishen, perysshen, 
perisshen, perischen, perschen, perchen, ς OF. 
periss-, stem of certain parts of perir Ἐ, périr 
(cf. Sp. Pg. perecer) = It. perire, < L. perire, 
pass anys perish, ς he through, + ire, go: see 
iter1.] I, intrans. 1. To pass away; come to 
naught; waste away; decay and disappear. 

As wax melteth before the fire, so let the wicked perish 
at the presence of God. Ps. lxviii. 2. 
2. To cease to live; die. 

They are living yet; such goodness cannot perish. 
, Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 2. 


How often have the Eastern Sultans perished by the 
sabres of their own janissaries, or the bow-strings of their 
own mutes ! 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 


= Expire, Decease, etc. See diel, ham 

iLt trans. To bring to naught; injure; de- 
stroy; kill. 

And zif a schipp passed be tho Marches, that hadde 
outher Iren Bondes or Iren Nayles, anon he scholde ben 
pertsscht. Mandeville, Travels, p. 164. 

The Grekes... 
Made myche murmur and menit hom sore, 
As folis, that folily hade faren fro home 
To put hom in perell to perysshe there lyues. 
Destruction of Troy (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 7614. 
You are an innocent, 
A soul as white as Heaven; let not my sins 
Perish your noble youth. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. L 


[< periscopic 





perish 


perish?+, v. An obsolete form of pierce. 
perishability (per’ish-a-bil’i-ti), n. [ς perish- 
able + -ity (see -bility).| Perishableness. 
perishable (per’ish-a-bl), a. [< OF. perissable, 
F. périssable; as perish! + -able.] Liable to 
perish; subject to decay or destruction; mortal. 


Courtesies should be no perishable commodity. 
. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 33. 


Perishable monition, the public notice by a court for the 

sale of anything in a perishable condition.— Perishable 

ah gk property which from its nature decays in a 
rief time, notwithstanding the care it may receive, as 
fish, fruit, and the like. 

perishableness (per’ish-a-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being perishable; liability to speedy 
decay or destruction; lack of keeping or last- 
ing qualities. 

perishmentt+ (per’ish-ment), n. [< F. périsse- 
ment; as perish + -ment.] The act of perish- 
ing; also, injury. [Rare.] 

So to bestowe life is no perishment, but auauntage: and 


this is not to loose the life, but to kepe it. 
J, Udall, On John xii. 


perisoma (per-i-s0’mii), n.; pl. perisomata (-ma- 
tii). [NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + σῶμα, body.] 
The body-wall of an echinoderm; the parietes 
of the perivisceral cavity (the modified entero- 
ccele of the larva) in the Echinodermata. The 
mesoderm presents a more or less radially disposed set of 
antimeres, while the ectoderm may develop a coriaceous or 
calcareous exoskeleton. See cuts under Holothuroidea and 
Synapta. Also perisome. 

perisomal (per-i-s0’mal), a. [< perisome + -al.] 
Same as perisomatic. Lncyc. Brit. 

perisomatic (per’i-sd-mat’ik), a. [< perisoma 
(-somat-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a peri- 
soma; parietal, with reference to the body-wall 
of an echinoderm: correlated with perivisceral 
and peristomatic, and opposed to visceral. 

Portions of the perisomatic skeleton. 
Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 509. 


Perisomatic plates, in crinoids, the basal, oral, anal, and 
other discal or interradial plates: distinguished from ra- 
dial plates. Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 

perisome (per’i-som),n. [<( NL. perisoma, q. v.] 
Same as perisoma. 

perisomial (per-i-s6’mi-al), a. [< perisome + 
-ial.| Same as perisomatic. 

Perisoreus (per-i-s0’ré-us), ». [NL. (C. L. 
Bonaparte, 1831), irreg. < Gr. περισωρεύειν, heap 
up around, ς περί, around, + σωρεύειν, heap up, < 
σῶρος, a heap.] A genus of boreal and alpine 
birds, of the family Corvide and subfamily Gar- 
ruling, having plain-colored or somber plumage 


and no crest; the gray jays. P. infaustus inhabits 
northerly parts of Europe and Asia. P. canadensis is 





Canada Jay, or Whisky-jack (Pertsoreus canadensts). 


the Canada jay, the well-known whisky-jack or moose- 
bird, of which there are several varieties in the Rocky 
Mountains and northwestern partsof America. Also called 
Dysornithia. 
perisperm (per’i-spérm),n. [= F. périsperme 
= Sp. perispermo = Pg. It. perisperma, < Gr. 
περί, around, + σπέρµα, seed: see sperm.] In 
bot., a name originally proposed by Jussieu for 
the albumen or nutritive matter stored up in 
the seeds of plants; by later authors restricted 
to the albumen which is stored up outside the 
embryo-sac. Compare endosperm. 
perispermic (per-i-spér’mik), a. [< perisperm 
+ -ic.] In bot,, provided with or characterized 
by perisperm. 
perispheric (per-i-sfer’ik), a. [=F. périsphé- 
rique = Pe. perispherico, < Gr. περί, around, + 
σφαῖρα, sphere: see sphere.] Having the form 
ofa ball; globular. 
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perispherical (per-i-sfer’i-kal), a. [< perispher- 
ic + -al.] Same as perispheric. 

perisplenitis (per’i-spl6-ni’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + σπλήν, spleen, + -itis. Cf. sple- 
nitis.) Inflammation of the serous covering of 
the spleen. ; 

perispome κών, π. and a. [Abbr. of 
perispomenon.| 1. n. In Gr. gram., a word 
which has the cireumflex accent on the final 
syllable. 

II. a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized 
by the circumflex accent on the final syllable. 
perispome (per’i-spom), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. per- 
ispomed, ppr. perispoming. [< perispome, n.| In 
Gr. gram., to write or pronounce with the cir- 
eumflex accent on the final syllable. 
perispomenon (per-i-spom’e-non), π. [< Gr. 
περισπώµενον, neut. of περισπώµενος, ppYr. Pass. 
of περισπᾶν, mark with a circumflex, lit. draw 
around, < περί, around,  σπᾶν, draw: see 

spasm.| In Gr. gram., same as perispome. 
perispore (per’i-spor), n. [< Gr. περί, around, 
+ σπόρος, seed: see spore.] In bot., the outer 
membrane or covering of a spore. 
Perisporiaces (per-i-sp6-ri-a’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Fries, 1829), « Gr. περί, around, + σπόρος, seed, 
+ -i- + -acez.| A family of ascomycetous 
fungi. They are saprophytic or parasitic, simple, and 
with the perithecia membranaceous, coriaceous, or sub- 


carbonaceous, without a distinct stoma and usually seated 
on a subiculum. 
(NL. 


Perisporiez (per’i-spd-ri’6-é), π. pl. 
(Saccardo, 1882), as Perispori(acer) + -ex.] 
A subfamily or group of ascomycetous fungi, 
of the family Perisporiacex, having globose, 
πάσαν or lenticular astomatous perithecia. 

his group embraces many forms parasitic upon the leaves 
and stems of plants, but none are so widely destructive as 
those of the other subfamily, Erysiphee. 

perissad (pe-ris’ad), a. and n. [< Gr. περισσός, 
beyond the regular number or size, superfluous, 
excessive, also odd, not even (< περί, beyond), 
+-ad1,] I. a. In chem., having a valency rep- 
resented by an odd number; noting an element 
one atom of which combines with odd num- 
bers of univalent atoms only. 

ΤΙ. π. 1. An atom whose valence is desig- 
nated by an odd number, as hydrogen, whose 
valence is 1, or nitrogen, whose valence is 
1, 3, or 5: so called in contradistinection to 
artiads, whose valence is represented by an 
even number, as sulphur, whose valence is 2, 
4, or 6. 


As Prof. Odling termed atoms with such valencies, pe- 
rissads and artiads. Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XX V. 229. 


2. In zool., an odd-toed ungulate quadruped; 
a solidungulate animal; one of the perissodac- 
tyls: opposed to artiad. 
perisset, v. A Middle English form of perish. 
perissodactyl, perissodactyle (pe-ris-0-dak’- 
til), a.andn. |< NL. perissodactylus, < MGr. 
περισσοδάκτυλος, with more than the regular num- 
ber of fingers or toes, « Gr. περισσός, beyond the 
regular number or size, + δάκτυλος, finger: see 
dactyl.] I, a. Odd-toed, as a hoofed quadru- 
ped; of or pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Perissodactyla. Also perissodactylate, peris- 
sodactylic, perissodactylous. 
The dentition . . . of the kangaroos is perissodactyle. 
E. D, Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 947. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Perissodactyla; a pe- 
rissad. 
Perissodactyla (pe-ris-6-dak’ti-li), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of perissodactylus: see perissodactyl. | 
A suborder of Ungulata containing the odd-toed 





Perissodactyl Foot of (4) horse, (8) rhinoceros, and (C) tapir — 
left fore foot in each case; //, ///, JV, V, second to fifth metacarpals ; 
5, scaphoid; 2, lunar; c, cuneiform ; A, pisiform ; ¢7#, trapezium ; ¢, 
trapezoid; m, magnum; 14, unciform ; 1, 2, 3, first, second, and third 
phalanges of third digit in each foot. 


peristaltic (per-i-stal’tik), a. 


peristaltic 


hoofed quadrupeds: distinguished from 4γίίο- 


dactyla. The digits are unpaired or unequal, the third 
being thelargest and some- 
times the only functional 
one; and there are corre- 
sponding modifications of 
the metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal and of the carpal and 
tarsal bones and their ar- 
ticulations. The hind feet 
are always odd-toed, and 
though the fore feet may 
have 4 digits, as inthe tapir, 
these areuneven. The as- 
tragalus has two very un- 
equal facets or articular 
surfaces on the under side. 
The femur has a third tro- 
chanter. The dorsolum- 
bar vertebre are no fewer 
than 22 in number. The 
intermaxillary bones are 
tectiform above and united 
toward the symphysis, and 
their incisors, when pres- 
ent, are implanted nearly 
vertically and are nearly 
parallel totheir roots. The 
stomach issimple and non- 
ruminant; there is a capa- 
cioussacculated cecum. In 
all the living forms horns, 
when present, are single 
and median, or two, one be- 
hind the other. Theonlyliv- 
ing representatives of the 
suborder are the tapirs, rhi- 
noceroses, and horses, in- 
cluding asses, zebras, etc., 
of the three families Tapi- 
ridx, Rhinocerotid#, and 
Equidz. The fossil fami- ae 
lies are more numerous, in- ; Β ‘ 

cluding the Anchitheriida,, Pevssodacty) Font eft hind foot 
Palsotheriide, and Lophi- 1, lower end of tibia; 2, calca- 
odontidz. Also Perissodac- neum or protuberance of the hock, 
tylt. See also cut under corresponding to human heel; 3, 





solidungulate ο... 4, cuboid; 5, navicu- 
. " lar of anatomists, or scaphoid ; 6, 
perissodactylate outer cuneiform; 7, third or mid- 


dle metatarsal, or cannon-bone, 
bearing 8, fourth or outer metatar- 
sal, or splint-bone; 9, first pha- 
lanx, great pastern, or fetter-bone ; 


-α tel. ] Same aS Perts- 10, sesamoid behind metatarsopha- 
langealjoint, orfetter-joint ; r1,sec- 


sodactyl. Nature, ΧΙ. langealjon ο το. 
84. ο bonek 32, third phalanx, 

Perissodactyli (Ρ6- Sricviations 14°sesamoid, called 
ris-0-dak’ti-li), nN. pl. navicular by veterinarians; 15, 
[NL., pl. of perisso- »of 
dactylus: see perissodactyl.] Same as Perisso- 
dactyla. 

perissodactylic (pe-ris’6-dak-til’ik), a. 
as perissodactyl. 

perissodactylous (pe-ris-d-dak’ ti-lus), a. [< pe- 
rissodactyl + -ous.| Same as perissodactyl. 

perissological (pe-ris-9-loj’i-kal), a. [« *pe- 
rissologic (= F. périssologique = Pg. perissolo- 
gico; as perissolog-y + -ic) + -al.] Redundant 
in words. [Rare.] 

perissology (per-i-sol’0-ji), x. [= F. périssolo- 
gie = Sp. perisologia = Pg. It. perissologia, < 
L. perissologia, « Gr. περισσολογία, wordiness, < 
περισσολόγος, talking too much, « περισσός, su- 
perfluous (see perissad), + λέγειν, speak: see 
-ology.| Needless amplification in writing or 
speaking; use of more words than are neces- 
sary or desirable; verbiage; verbosity. 

perissosyllabic (pe-ris’6-si-lab’ik), a. [ς Gr. 
περισσός, superfluous, συλλαβή, syllable.] Hav- 
ing superfluous syllables.— Perissosyllabic hex- 
ameter. See hexameter. 

peristalith (pe-ris’ta-lith),n. [Irreg. <Gr. περί, 
around, + ἱστάναι, stand (ef. περίστασις, a stand- 
ing around), + λίθος, stone.] In archeol., a se- 
ries of standing stones surrounding an object, 
as a barrow or burial-mound. 

The monument consists of a ruined chamber, of some 

remains of a gallery, and of a second chamber to complete 
the cruciform plan, which were all at one time buried in 


the earth, and surrounded by a ring of stones, or perista- 
lith, of an oblong form. 


C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 131. 


peristalsis (per-i-stal’sis),». [NL., ς Gr. περί, 
around, + στάλσις, compression, constriction, < 
στέλλειν, set, place, bring together, bind, com- 
press. Cf. peristaltic.| The peculiar involun- 
tary muscular movements of various hollow 
organs of the body, especially of the alimen- 
tary canal, whereby their contents are pro- 
pelled onward. As best seen in the small intestines, 
it consists of rhythmic circular contractions, traveling, 
wave-like, downward, due to successive contractions of 
the circular and longitudinal muscular fibers. Peristal- 
sis, simple or modified, is characteristic of the whole ali- 
mentary canal, from the beginning of the esophagus to 


the anus, but it also Sccurs in other tubes or cavities, as 
the ureters, Fallopian tubes, etc. 


(pe-ris-06 -dak’ti-]at), 
a. [< perissodactyl + 


Same 


[= F. péristal- 
tique = Sp. peristdltico = Pg. It. peristaltico, < 
Gr. περισταλτικός, compressive, « περιστέλλειν, 
wrap around (compress), ¢ περί, around, + 








peristaltic 
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στέλλειν, set, place, bring together, bind, com- peristoma (pe-ris’to-mia), n.; pl. peristomata 


press. Cf. peristalsis.| 1. Compressive; con- 
tracting in successive circles; of or pertaining 
to peristalsis; consisting in or exhibiting peri- 
stalsis. Peristaltic is sometimes used to designate waves 
of contraction running in the ordinary direction down the 
alimentary canal, while antiperistaltic denotes those run- 
ning in the opposite direction. 


peristomal (per’i-std-mal), a. 


(per-i-sto’ma-téi). [NL.: see peristome.] In 
zool., a peristome, in any sense. 

[< Gr. περί, 
around, + ordua, the mouth.] Surrounding 
the mouth; adoral in a circular manner; relat- 
ing to the peristome or oral region; peristomial. 


2. Noting that electrostatic induction which Peristomata (per-i-sto’ma-ta), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 


takes place between two or more conducting 
wires when inclosed within the same insulat- 
ing case, as in an ocean cable: a use due to 
Sir W. Thomson. 

peristalticaily (per-i-stal’ti-kal-i), adv. Ina 
peristaltic manner. Owen. 

peristem (per’i-stem), x. In bot., an abbrevia- 
tion of perimeristem. 

Peristeria (per-i-st6’ri-i),n. [NL.(W.J. Hook- 
er, 1831), so called in allusion to the form and 


white color of the column; < Gr. περιστερά, a peristome (per’i-stom), η. 


dove, pigeon.] A genus of orchids of the tribe 
Vandezx and subtribe Stanhopiez, known by the 
Short straight column, and broad sepals con- 
nivent into a fleshy globular flower. There are 
about 5 species, natives of Central America. They 
are robust epiphytes, with the stem thickening into a 
fleshy pseudobulb bearing one or a few ample plicate- 
nerved leaves, the scapes springing from its base. The 
most important species, P. elata, the dove-plant, has the 
flowers in a long raceme covering the upper third of the 
flower-stalk, which is from 4 to 6 feet tall; the flowers 
single, 14 inches broad, fragrant, creamy-white, with lilac 
specks at the base of the lip. (See dove-plant.) Itis the 
el espiritu santo, or Holy-Ghost flower, of Panama. 
peristerite (pe-ris’te-rit), η. [< Gr. περιστερά, f., 
περιστερός, m., a pigeon, + -ite2.] A variety of 
albite, exhibiting when properly cut a bluish 
opalescence like the changing hues on a pigeon’s 
neck. 
peristeroid (pe-ris’te-roid), a. [< Gr. περιστε- 
ροειδής, of the pigeon kind, < περιστερά, a pigeon, 
+ εἶδος, form.] Specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Peristeroidez. 
Peristeroidee (pe-ris-te-roi’dé-6), n. pl. [NL.: 
see peristeroid.] In Sundevall’s system of clas- 
sification, the Columbe (including Didus and 
Didunculus), or pigeons in the widest sense, 
considered as a cohort of anisodactyl Volucres. 
peristeromorph (pe-ris’te-rd-mérf), πι. [« NL. 
Peristeromorphe, ς Gr. περιστερά, a pigeon, + 
µορφή, form.| A member of the Peristeromor- 
phe. 


Peristeromorphe (pe-ris’te-r6-mér’fé), η. pl. . -ial. | 


[NL. (Huxley, 1867): see peristeromorph.] The 
pigeons or columbine birds regarded as a su- 


ολ of schizognathous birds. They have 
he rostrum swollen at the end, and provided with a tu- 
mid basal membrane in which the nostrils open; narrow 

rominent basipterygoid processes; long spongy maxil- 
opalatines; the mandibular angle neither produced nor 
recurved; the sternum doubly notched or notched and 
fenestrated on each side behind, and with the resulting 
external lateral processes shorter than the internal ones; 


peristomatic (per’i-st6-mat’ik), a. 


peristomia, 00. 


Peristomide (per-i-stom’i-dé), n. pl. 


περί, around, + στόµα, the mouth.] 1. In La- 
marck’s classification, a family of trachelipod 
gastropods, having the aperture surrounded by 
a continuous lip or peristome, and including the 
genera Valvata, Paludina, and Ampullaria, now 
dissociated in different families. Also Peri- 
stomidz.—2, [l. c.] Plural of peristoma. 

[< peristo- 
ma(t-) +-ic.] 1. Of the nature of a peristome. 
—2. In bot., of or pertaining to the peristome. 
[= 10, péristome, < 
NL. peristomium (cf. Gr. περιστόµιος, around a 
mouth), <¢ Gr. περί, around, + στόµα, the mouth. ] 
1. In bot., the ring or fringe of delicate hair- 


like appendages which is observed on the rim than one parallel to the axis, the faces being 


perithoracic (per’i-th6-ras’ik), a. 


peritiont (pe-rish’on), n. 


peritomous (pe-rit’6-mus), a. 


peritoneum 


perithecium (per-i-thé’si-um), n.; pl. perithecia 


(-4). [NL., < Μαν. περιθήκη, a lid, cover, ς Gr. 
περί, around, + θήκη, a cover: see theca.] In 
bot., 8 more or less spherical receptacle (or 
ascocarp) produced by certain fungi and li- 
chens, either closed or provided with an apical 


pore to permit the escape of the spores. In the 
Ascomycetes it is frequently flask-shaped with a narrow 
opening, the ostiole. The asci arise from ascogenous hy- 
phe, either from the base of the perithecial cavity or from 
all points of the inner surface. See cuts under Cordyceps 
and ergot. Also perithece. 

[ς Gr. περί, 


around, + θώραξ, the chest: see thoracic.) 
Around the thorax. 
[ς L. as if *peri- 
tio(n-), < perire, perish: see perish1.] Destruc- 
tion; annihilation. 

Were there an absolute perition in our dissolution, we 
could not fear it too much. Bp. Hall, Works, V1. 411. 
[< Gr. περίτοµος, 
cut off all round, «περί, round, + τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, 
cut.] In mineral., cleaving in more directions 


or mouth of the capsule of a moss when the ,all similar, Bi Fae 
operculum is removed. These appendages are in a peritoneal, peritonzal (per’i-to-né’al),a. [= 


single row, or frequently in two rows, when the peristome 
is said to be double. The individuals of the outer row are 
called teeth, those of the inner cilia. The number of both 
teeth and cilia is always four or a multiple of four. See 
cuts under 088, cilium, 3, and Dicranum, 

2. In zodl., mouth-parts in general; the struc- 
tures or set of parts which surround the cavity 
of the mouth or oral opening and constitute its 
walls, framework, or skeleton: used chiefly of 
lower animals, as echinoderms, which have cir- 
cular or radiate mouth-parts. _ Specifically —(a) 
The circumoral body-wall of an echinoderm; the peristo- 
mial perisoma: the opposite of periproct. See cut under 
Astrophyton. (6) In Crustacea, specifically, the space in- 
cluded between the pterygostomial plates and the anten- 
nary sternite. Milne-Edwards. (c) In the Infusoria, the 
oral region with its accompanying cilia or other circum- 
oral appendages. (d) In Vermes, the first true somite of 
a polychetous annelid, coming next to the prestomium, 
and bearing the mouth. See prestomium. (e) In entom., 
the border of an insect’s mouth, or properly the border 
of the mouth-cavity irrespective of the trophi. In insects 
having suctorial mouths, as the Diptera, the peristomium 
is the border of the cavity from which the proboscis or 
sucking-organ projects. () In conch., the margin of the 
aperture of the shell when the outer and inner lips are 
united and surround the aperture. 


Plural of peristomium. 
eristomial (per-i-std’mi-al), a. [< peristome 
1. In bot., of or pertaining to a peri- 
stome.—2, Situated around the mouth; cir- 
cumoral. Science, VI. 5. 


peristomian (per-i-st6’mi-an), a.andn, [< peri- 


stome + -ian.] 
Peristomata. 
II, ». One of the Peristomata. 


1. a. Of or pertaining to the 


πας 6 
Peristom(ata) + -idz.] Same as Peristomata, 1. 


the hallux insistent, with a twisted metatarsal, and ante- peristomium (per-i-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. peristo- 


rior toes not webbed at the base; the plumage not after- 
shafted ; the oil-gland without a circlet of feathers; and 
the syrinx with one pair of intrinsic muscles. 
peristeromorphic (pe-ris’te-r6-mér’fik), a. [< 
NL. Peristeromorphe + -ic.] Pertaining to the 


Peristeromorphe, or having their characters; . 


columbine. 

peristeropod (pe-ris’te-r6-pod), a. and n. [< 
Gr. περιστερά, a pigeon, + πούς (70d-) = E. foot. ] 
I, a. Pigeon-toed, as a rasorial fowl; having 
the feet constructed as in pigeons, as a mem- 
ber of the Gallinz; of or pertaining to the Pe- 
risteropodes. 

ΤΙ. n. A peristeropod gallinaceous bird, as 
one of the Cracidzx or Megapodide. 
peristeropodan (pe-ris-te-rop’6-dan), a. and ». 
Same as peristeropod. 

peristeropode (pe-ris’ te-rd-pdd), a. and n. 
Same as peristeropod. 

Peristeropodes (pe-ris-te-rop’6-déz), n. pi. 
[NL.: see peristeropod.] “A subdivision of the 
Alectoromorphe, or Gallinz, formed to include 
those birds which have the hind toe inserted 
low down, as in pigeons; the pigeon-toed fowls. 
The antithesis is Alectoropodes. The group includes two 
families: the American Cracida#, or curassows, hoccos, 
and guans, and the Australasian Megapodid#, mound- 
birds or bigfeet. 

peristeropodous (pe-ris-te-rop’6-dus), a. Same 
as peristeropod. 

peristethium (per-i-sté’thi-um), n.; pl. periste- 
thia (-Ἁ). [NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + or76oc, 
the breast.] In entom.,a name given by Kirby 
to that part of the lower surface of the thorax 
which lies in front of the sockets of the middle 
legs and is limited laterally by the pleure. It 
is now generally called the mesosternum, a name which 
Kirby limited to the part of the peristethium between the 
middle coxe. 


peristyle (per’i-stil), n. 


perisynovial (per’i-si-n6’vi-al), a. 


mia (-Ἁ). [NL.: see peristome.| In bot. and 
zool., & peristome. 


peristrephic (per-i-stref’ik), a. [« Gr. περιστρέ- 


Φειν, turn round,< περί, around, + στρέφειν, turn. ] 
Turning round; rotatory; revolving: said of the 
paintings of a panorama. 


peristylar (per-i-sti’lair), a. [< peristyle + -ar3.] 


Surrounded by columns; having or pertaining 
to a peristyle. 

All round the court there is a peristylar cloister with 
cells. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 335. 
[= F. péristyle = Sp. 
peristilo = Pg. peristylo, peristilo, perystilio = 
It. peristilo, peristilio, ς L. peristylum, peristyli- 
um, < Gr. περίστυλον, a peristyle, neut. of περίστυ- 
λος, with pillars round the wall, ς περί, round, + 
στῦλος, a column.] In arch., a range or ranges 
of columns surrounding any part, as the cella of 
a Greek temple, or any place, as a court or clois- 
ter, or the atrium of aclassical house. See cuts 
under Greek and opisthodomos. 

A wider passage than the entrance leads... to the 


peristyle, or principal apartment of the house. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 370. 


[< Gr. περί 
about, + NL. synovia: see synovial.] Situated 
about the synovial membrane. 


peritet (pe-rit’),a. [= OF. périte = Sp. Pg. It. 


perito,< L. peritus, pp. of *periri, try: see peril. 
Cf. expert.) Experienced; skilful. 
That gives our most perite and dextrous artists the 
greatest trouble, and is longest finishing. 
Evelyn, Sculpture, iv. 
perithece (per’i-thés), n. [< NL. perithecium, 
q.v.| In bot., same as perithecium. 
perithecial (per-i-thé’si-al), a. [< perithecium 
+-al.] Pertaining to the perithecium. 


F. péritonéal = Pg. peritoneal; as peritoneum, 
peritoneum, + -al.) Of or pertaining {ο the 


peritoneum.— Peritoneal cavity, the cavity inclosed 
by the peritoneum.— Peritoneal fever, See feverl.— 
Peritoneal fosse, pocket-like recesses of the peritone- 
um, such as Douglass’s pouch, the rectovesical pouch, etc. 
Also called perituneal recesses.— Peritoneal ligaments, 
certain reflections of the peritoneum from the walls of the 
abdomen or pelvis to the viscera, such as the ligaments of 
the liver, spleen, uterus, and bladder.— Peritoneal sac 

in echinoderms, that part of the primitive vasoperitoneal 
vesicle of the embryo which gives rise to the peritoneum. 


peritoneum, peritoneum (per’i-td-né’um), n. 


[= F. péritoine = Sp. peritoneo = Pg. It. peri- 
toneo, UL. peritoneum, peritoneum, < Gr. περι- 
τόναιον, prop. neut. of περιτόναιος, stretched over 
(περιτόναιος ὑμήν or χιτών, the membrane inclos- 
ing the lower viscera), cf. περίτονος, stretched 
over, « περιτείνειν, stretch over or around, «περί, 
around, + τείνειν, stretch: see tone.] 1. The 
membrane lining the abdominal cavity and in- 


vesting its viscera. It is a strong, uncolored, trans- 
parent, serous membrane, with a smooth, moist, shining 
surface, attached to the subjacent structures by the sub- 
peritoneal areolar tissue, and forming a closed sac, except 
in the female, where it is continuous with the mucous 
membrane of the 
Fallopian tubes, 
or oviducts. 
From the walls 
of the abdominal 
and pelvic cavi- 
ties itis reflected 
at various places 
over the viscera, 
which it serves 
to invest and at 
the same time 
hold in position 
by its folds or du- 
plicatures. These 
folds or dupli- 
catures are of 
various’ kinds, 
Some of them, 
constituting the 
mesenteries (see 
mesentery), con- 
nect certain 
parts of the in- 
testinal canal 
with the pos- 
terior abdomi- 
nal walls; others 
form the  s0- 
called ligaments 
of the _ liver, 
spleen, stomach, 
and kidneys, the 
broad ligaments peritoneum of Human Female, in longitudinal 
of the uterus, section, somewhat diagrammatical. 
and the suspen- 
sory ligament of the bladder; still others form the omenta, 
folds attached to the greater and lesser curvatures of the 
stomach. That part which lines the abdominal and pel- 
vic walls is called the parietal or external peritoneum; 
that which more or less completely invests the viscera, 
the visceral or ὃ The cavity of the peritoneum 
is divided into two unequal parts by the constriction 
at Winslow’s foramen; of these, the upper posterior 
one, lying back of and below the stomach and liver, is 
called the lesser cavity; the greater cavity lies in front 
and below. In vertebrates below mammals, in which 
there is no diaphragm, the peritoneum and the pleura 
(which is the corresponding thoracic serous membrane) 
are thrown into one, lining the whole pleuroperitoneal 
cavity and investing its contained viscera. The name 
itoneum is extended to various similar or analogovs, 
though not necessarily homologous, membranes or tunics 
which line the body-cavity of many different inverte- 
brates. 
2. In brachiopods, an investment of the ali- 
mentary canal, by which the latter is suspended 


in the perivisceral cavity as by a mesentery. 
Special folds form the gastroparietal and ileoparietal 
bands, respectively connecting the stomach and indeatines 
with the parietes. 





peritoneum 


3. In entom., the outer coat of the digestive 
tube of an insect. 
peritonitic (per’i-to-nit’ik), a. [< peritonit-is + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
affected with peritonitis: as, peritonitic adhe- 
sions. 
peritonitis (per’i-t0-ni’tis), m. [NL., ς perito- 
newm + -itis.|] Inflammation of the peritoneum. 
It may exist either as an acute or as a chronic disease, 
and may be local or general. Acute diffuse or general 
fag ae was formerly often called inflammation of the 
wels, involving some confusion with the much less seri- 
ous disease enteritis. The causes of acute diffuse enteri- 
tis are various and often obscure.— Cellular peritoni- 
tis, peritonitis in which there is simply a hyperplasia of 
the endothelial cells of the peritoneum.— Hemorrhagic 
eritonitis, peritonitis with sanguinolent effusion, as, for 
Instance, in some cases of tubercular peritonitis.— Pelvic 
peritonitis, See pelvic.—Peritonitis chronica adhe- 
Siva, chronic peritonitis with the formation of adhesions 
between the intestine and the walls of the body-cavity or 
other organs, or between different parts of the intestine. 
—Peritonitis chronica hemorrhagica, peritonitis with 
the formation of a false membrane, with thin-walled blood- 
vessels giving rise to hemorrhages hetween its layers: 
similar to pachymeningitis hemorrhagica.— Peritonitis 
deformans, chronic peritonitis producing, by the con- 
tractions of newly formed tissue, distortions of the ali- 
mentary canal, mesentery, and omentum.—Peritonitis 
pee δι rulenta, peritonitis with effusion of congeala- 
ble lymph, with more or less of pus.—Septic peritoni- 
tis, peritonitis with foul-smelling effusion, as may oc- 
cur in peritonitis from intestinal perforation and in puer- 
peral peritonitis.—Tubercular peritonitis, tubercular 
inflammation of the peritoneum. 
peritracheal (per-i-tra’ké-al), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + τραχεῖα, trachea: see tracheal.| Sur- 
rounding the trachea of an insect.— Peritracheal 
circulation, the circulation of blood between the loose 
peritoneal envelop and the trachea proper. Blanchard 
and other anatomists have believed that they could trace 
such a circulation in insects. 
peritrema (per-i-tré’mii), n.; pl. peritremata 
(-ma-ti). [NL.: see peritreme.| Sameas peri- 
treme. 
peritrematous (per-i-trem’a-tus), a. [ς NU. 
peritrema(t-) + -ous.] 1. Surrounding a hole, 
as the sclerite or peritreme of the spiracle of 
an insect; of or pertaining to a peritreme.— 2, 
Surrounding the aperture of a univalve shell. 
peritreme (per’i-trém),”. [< NL. peritrema, < 
Gr. περί, around, + tpjua, a hole.] 1. In en- 
tom., a small circular sclerite, or ring of hard 
chitinized integument, often surrounding the 
spiracle or breathing-hole of an insect.—2. In 
conch., the cireumference of the aperture of a 
univalve; a peristome. 
The mouth or peritreme of the [snail-]shell overlies the 


thickened anterior border of the pulmonary sac. 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 274. 


Peritricha (pe-rit’ri-kii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of *peritrichus: see peritrichous.] An order of 
ciliate Infusoria, containing those which have 
a zone of cilia about the body. These animalcules 
are free-swimming or attached, solitary or united in social 
colonies, often in the latter instance forming branched 
tree-like growths; they have the oral aperture terminal 
or subterminal; ciliary system consisting of an anterior, 
circular or spiral, adoral wreath with occasionally one or 
more supplementary equatorial or posteroterminal loco- 
motive circlets, the remaining cuticular surface entirely 
smooth. In those instances in which the adoral wreath 
takes a spiral form the right limb is more usually invo- 
lute and descending into the oral fossa. The anal aper- 
ture is posteriorly located or debouching upon the ves- 
tibular or oral fossa. The meganuclens is mostly elongate, 
band-like. These infusorians multiply by longitudinal or 
transverse fission. ‘There are several families. See cut 


under Vorticella. 

peritrichan (pe-rit’ri-kan), π. [ς Peritricha2 
+ -απ.] A free-swimming animaleule of the 
order Peritricha. 

peritrichous (pe-rit’ri-kus), a. [ς NL. *peri- 
trichus, ς Gr. epi, around, + θρίξ (τριχ-). a hair. ] 
Having a zone of cilia around the body; of or 
pertaining to the Peritricha. See cut under 
Vorticella. 

peritroch (per’i-trok), n. [< LGr. περιτρόχιον, 
a wheel revolving round an axle, <¢ Gr. περί, 
around, + τροχός, a wheel, a runner, < tpéyer, 
run.] 1. A circlet of cilia, as that of a rotifer. 
—2, That which has such a circlet, as a cili- 
ated embryo. 

peritrochal (per’i-tro-kal), a. [ς peritroch + 
-al.| Pertaining to a peritroch, or having its 
character. 

peritrochiumt (per-i-tr6’ki-um), n. [NL.: see 
peritroch.| A wheel fixed upon an axle so as 
to turn along with it, constituting one of the 
mechanical powers called the wheel and απο. 
See wheel. 

peritropal (pe-rit’rd-pal), a. [< Gr. περίτροπος, 
turned round (see perttropous), + -al.] 1. Ro- 
tatory; circuitous.—2. Same as peri ous. 
peritropous(pe-rit’rd-pus),a. [< Gr. repirporoc, 
turned round, ¢ περί, around, + τρέπειν, turn.] 
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In dot., horizoutal in the pericarp, as a seed; 
also, having the radicle pointing toward the side 
of the pericarp, as an embryo. [Rare.] 

ον (per“i-tif-lit’ik), a. [ς NL. peri- 
typhlitis + -ic.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or accompanied by perityphlitis; affected with 
perityphlitis. 

perityphlitis (per’i-tif-li’tis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + τυφλός, blind (with ref. to the 
eecum or blind gut), +-itis.] 1. Inflammation 
of the cecum, appendix, and connective tissue 
behind the czecum.—2. Inflammation of the 
peritoneum covering the cecum and appendix. 

periuterine (per-i-w’te-rin), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + L. uterus, the womb: see uterine. | 
Surrounding the uterus; situated or located 
about the uterus; perimetral: as, periwterine in- 
flammation. 

perivascular (per-i-vas’ki-lir),a. [¢ Gr. περί, 
around, + L. vasculum, asmall vessel: see vascu- 
lar.] Surrounding a vascular structure, as a 
blood-vessel; inclosing or containing an artery 
or a vein: as, a perivascular network of sympa- 
thetic nervous filaments about an artery.— Peri- 
vascular canals, the canals formed by perivascular 
sheaths.— Perivascular lymphatic, a lymphatic vessel 
or plexus when it insheathes, partially or wholly, a vein or 
an artery.— Perivascular sheath, the sheath composed 
of pial tissue, forming a canal about the vessels in the brain. 


— Perivascular spaces, lymph-spaces between the mid- 
dle and outer coats of an artery. 
[NL., < 


perivasculitis (per-i-vas-ki-li’tis), n. 
Gr. περί, around, + L. vasculum, a small ves- 
sel, + -ttis.] Inflammation of a perivascular 
sheath. “ 

perivenous (per-i-vé’nus), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + L. vena, a vein: see venous.] Sur- 
rounding or investing a vein: as, inflammation 
of the perivenous tissue (that is, periphlebitis). 

perivisceral (per-i-vis’e-ral), a. [< Gr. περί, 
around, + L. viscera, entrails: see visceral. 
Surrounding and containing viscera, as a 68Υ- 
ity; perienteric ; cwlomatic: chiefly said of the 
large or general body-cavity, called the perivis- 
ceral cavity or space, in which are contained the 
alimentary canal and its appendages. See eut 


under Actinozoa.—Perivisceral cavity. See the 
quotation. 


What is called a perivisceral cavity may be one of four 
things: 1. A cavity within the mesoblast, more or less 
representing the primitive blastocele. 2. A diverticulum 
of the digestive cavity, which has become shut off from 
that cavity (enteroceele). 3. A solid outgrowth, represent- 
ing such a diverticulum, in which the cavity appears only 
late (modified enterocele, or schizoceele). 4. A cavity 
formed by invagination of the ectoderm (epicele), And 
whether any given perivisceral cavity belongs to one or 
other of these types can only be determined by working 
out its development. Huzaley, Anat, Invert., p. 544. 

perivitelline (per’i-vi-tel’in), a. [« Gr. me 
around, + L. vitellus, yolk.] Surrounding the 
vitellus: as, the perivitelline space (the space 
between the vitellus and the zona pellucida, 
caused by a shrinking of the former), 

periwick}, x. An obsolete form of periwig. 

periwig (per’i-wig),». [Formerly also perriwig, 
perrewig, perewig, peruwig, periwick, periwinke, 
perewake (these forms having peri-, pere- for 
per-, appar. by association with peri-, the pre- 
fix (ef. periwinkle, periwinkle2, where also peri- 
is simulated); earlier perwig, perwigge, perwick, 
perwicke, pirwike, in earliest instance perwyke; 
an altered form (with wi for 1) of peruke,< OF. 
peruque, perruque, perrucque, EF. perruque, a 
peruke, wig: see peruke. The alteration evi- 
dently took place in E., in simulation of the 
F. pron., and could hardly be due to D. peruyk 
(Sewel), as Skeat explains it. The D. form at 
the time in question was perruycke, perhuycke 
(Kilian). Similar interchange of wi (wi) and u 
appears in the history of cubeb (ME. quibibe, 
ete.), cushion (ME. quisshen, ete.), cud and quid 
(AS. cudu, ewidu), quick (AS. ewicu, cucu), ete. 
From periwig, regarded appar.as < peri- + *wig, 
as something put ‘around’ the head, was de- 
rived, by omission of the supposed prefix, or by 
mere abbreviation (as in bus for omnibus, van 
for caravan, etc.), the form wig: see wig.] 1. 
Same as peruke. 

A perwyke for Sexton, the King’s fool. 


Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VITI., Dec., 1529. 
{(Fairholt.) 
Sometimes like a periwig 
Isituponher brow. Marlowe, Faustus, ii. 2. 
I warrant you, I warrant you, you shall see mee proove 
the very perewig to cover the balde pate of brainelesse 
gentilitie. Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Ind., p. 3. 


The Janizaries went first; then the two dragomen, or 
interpreters; after them the consul in the Turkish dress, 
having on a purple ferijee, or gown of ceremony, but with 
a perriwig and hat. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 102, 


perjenetet, η. 


perjenete 


οἱ. In zodl., a periwinkle. 
The luscious Lobster with the Crabfish raw, 
The British Oyster, Muscle, Periwig. 
... The Periwig lies in the Oase [ooze] like a head of 
hair, which being touched, draws back it self, leaving no- 
thing but a small round hole. 
S. Clarke, Four Chiefest Plantations (1670), pp. 37, 38. 
periwig (per’i-wig), v. t.; pret. and pp. periwig- 
ged, ppr. perwwigging. [Formerly also perri- 
wig, perwig, from the noun. Cf. peruke,v.| To 
dress with a periwig; hence, to put a head-dress 
upon; cover or dress the head of. [Rare.] 
Having by much dress, and secrecy, and dissimulation, 
as it were, periwigg’d his sin and covered his shame, he 
looks after no other innocence but concealment. 
South, Sermons, VIII. i. 


There [comes] the periwigged and brocaded gentleman 
of the artist’s legend. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 
periwig-pated (per’i-wig-pa’ted), a. Wearing 
@ periwig or peruke. 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear arobustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags. 
Shak., Hamlet, ili. 2. 10, 
periwinke}, ». An obsolete form of periwig. 
His bonnet vail’d, ’ere ever he could thinke, 
Th’ unruly winde blows off his periwinke. 
Bp. Hall, satires, ITI. v. 12. 
periwinkle! (per’i-wing-kl), ». [Formerly also 
perwinkle, perwincle; «ME. perwynke, parwynke, 
pervynke, pervenke, parvenke,< AS. pervince, 
ervince, late AS. pervenke = F. pervenche = 
p. Pg. It. pervinca,< L. pervinca, earlier vinca 
pervinca, also written as one word vincaper- 
vinca, ML. also pervenca, a plant, periwinkle; a 
peculiarly formed name, appar. ¢ *vinca, a twist 
(< vincire, hind), + per, through, + *vinca, a 
twist.] A plant of the genus Vinca, most of- 
ten one or other of the familiar garden species, 
V. major, the larger, and V. minor, the lesser 


periwinkle. These are natives of southern Europe, trail- 
ing plants with deep-colored evergreen leaves and blue 
flowers, in V. minor varying to white—often known as 
myrtles. The small species is the more hardy, and hence 
the more common northward. V. herbacea, another Euro- 
pean species, differs from these in that its tops die down 
annually. V. rosea, sometimes called Madagascar peri- 
winkle though native of tropical America, is an erect plant 
with continuously blooming showy rose-purple or white 
flowers, excellent for bedding or in the greenhouse, 


The primerole he passeth, the parvenke of pris, 
With alisaundre thare-to, ache and anys. 
US. Harl. 2253, f. 68. (Halliwell.) 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 
κ Wordsworth, Lines Written in Early Spring. 
periwinkle? (per’i-wing-kl),». [Earlymod. E. 
also periwincle, periwynkle, periwinkil, periwinke, 
perewincle; no ME. form found; commonly re- 
ferred to AS. *pinewincle or *pinewincla, found 
only in pl. pinewinclan, in the ML. glosses, ‘‘ tor- 
niculi, pinewinclan,” sea-snails (Wright’s Ὑος., 
ed. Wiilcker, 94, 14), ‘‘chelio, testudo, uel marina 
gugalia, stesnéel [‘sea-snail’] uel pinewinclan” 
(id., 122, 23); but according to the entry in Bos- 
worth (ed. Toller), pinewinclan is here an error 
for winewinclan (due to the frequent confusion 
of the AS. p and w, which are very much alike 
in the manuscripts); the first element in pine- 
winclan or winewinclan is uncertain; the second, 
wincle, appears as E. winkle: see winkle. Wedg- 
wood, referring to the equivalent dial. name 
pennywinkle and pinpatch, explains periwinkle 
or the supposed AS. pinewincle as ‘‘pinwinkle, 
or winkle that is eaten by help of a pin used in 
pulling it out of the shell.” For this there is 
no evidence. The form seems to be corrupt. 
Cf. periwinkle], periwig.) 1. A kind of sea- 
snail; any member of the family Littorinida, 
and especially of the genus Littorina. See cuts 
under Littorina and Littorinide. 
And white sand like houre-glasse sand, and sometimes 
periwinkles, or small shelles. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 619. 
The periwincle, prawn, the cockle, and the shrimp. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 190. 
2. One of several large whelks or conch-shells, 
as Busycon (Fulgur) carica, Sycotypus canalicula- 
tus, and various species of Purpura, as P. os- 
trina, P. lapillus, P. floridana : commonly called 
winkles or wrinkles. They are pests in the oys- 
ter-beds. [Ὀ. 5.] 
perizonium (per-i-z0’ni-um), .; pl. perizonia 
(-i). (NL., < Gr. περί, around, + ζώνη, girdle.] 
In Diatomacee, the thin non-silicious mem- 
brane of a young auxospore. Goebel. 
[ME., also pereionette, < F. poire 
jeunette, a young pear-tree: poire, < L. pirum 
(see pearl); yewnette, fem. dim. of jeune, < L. ju- 
venis, young: see juvenile.] A young pear-tree. 
She was ful moore blisful on to se 


Than is the newe pereionette tree. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 62. 


perjuration 
perjurationt (pér-j-ra’shon), η. 
juratio(n-), pejeratio(n-), <L. perjurare, pejerare, 
swear falsely: see perjure.] Perjury. Soxe. 
perjure (pér’jér), v.; pret. and pp. perjured, ppr. 


[ς LL. *per- 


perjuring. [Karly mod. E. parjure, ς OF. par- 
jurer, perjurer, ¥. parjurer = Pr. Sp. Pg. per- 
jurar = It. pergiurare, < L. perjurare, perjerare, 
pejerare, swear falsely (cf. perjurus, one who 
breaks his oath), ς per, through, + jurare, 
swear: seejury.] 1. intrans. To swear falsely; 
be false to oaths or vows; bear false witness. 

See the bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, 
robs, murders | Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 

II. trans. 1. To render guilty of the crime of 
testifying falsely under oath or solemn affirma- 
tion, especially in judicial or official proceed- 
ings, or of being false to one’s oaths or vows; 
forswear: commonly used reflexively: as, the 
witness perjured himself. 

Women are not 

In their best fortunes strong; but want will perjure 

The ne’er-touch’d vestal. Shak., A.and C., iii. 12. 30. 
2+. To swear falsely to; deceive by false oaths 
or protestations. 


And with a virgin innocence did pray 
For me that perjured her. J. Fletcher. 
= Syn 


. 1. Perjure, Forswear. Perjureis now technical and 
particular; strictly, it is limited to taking a legal oath 
falsely ; occasionally it is used for forswear. Forswear is 
general, but somewhat old-fashioned. 


perjuret (pér’jor), κ. [< OF. perjure, parjure, 
Ἠ'. parjure = Pr. perjur = Sp. Pg. perjuro = It. 
perjuro, spergiuro, < Li. perjurus, who breaks his 
oath, «εν, through, + jus (jur-), law. Cf. per- 
jure, v.| A perjured person. 

He comes in like a perjure, wearing papers. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 47. 
perjured (pér’jérd), p.a. 1. Guilty of perjury; 
that has sworn falsely, or is false to vows or 
protestations: as, a perjured villain. 
For I have sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie! 
Shak., Sonnets, clii. 
2+. Deliberately or wilfully broken or falsified. 
perjuredly (pér’jérd-li), adv. In a perjured 
manner; by false oaths or vows. 
perjurer (pér’jé-rér), n. [Early mod. E. per- 
jurour = Sp. Pg. perjurador; as perjure + -er1.] 
One who is wilfully false to oaths or vows, or 
who in judicial or official proceedings wilfully 
testifies falsely under oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

Is there neuer a good man that dare beseech her grace 
to beware of these double faced periurours counsayles in 
tyme? Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Reader. 

perjurious (pér-j6’ri-us),a. [< L.perjuriosus,per- 
fidious, < perjurium, perjury: see perjury. |] Guilty 
of perjury; laden or tainted with perjury. 

Thy perjurious lips confirm not thy untruth. 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy, The Liar. 

O perjurious friendship | 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 2. 

perjuroust (pér’jé-rus),a. Same as perjurious. 
Puffing their souls away in perjurous air. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 

perjury (pér’jd-ri), ». [Early mod. E. also 

perjurie, perjuree; ς ME. perjurye, ς OF. per- 

jurie, parjurie, F. parjure = Pr. perjuri = Sp. 

Pg. perjurio = It. perjurio, pergiurio, pergiuro, 

< L. perjurium, a false oath, ¢ perjurus, one who 

breaks his oath: see perjure, n.] The taking 

of an oath that is false, or of an oath with the 

intention of violating it; specifically, in law, 

the wilful utterance of false testimony under 

oath or affirmation, before a competent tri- 

bunal, upon a point material to a legal inquiry. 

This is a periurye 

To prente vndir penne. York Plays, Ῥ. 222. 

Do not swear; 

Cast not away your fair soul; to your treason 


Add not foul perjury. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, i. 3. 


The crime of wilful and corrupt perjury . . . is defined 
by Sir Edward Coke to be a crime committed when a 
lawful oath is administered in some judicial proceeding 
to a person who swears wilfully, absolutely, and falsely, 
in a matter material to the issue or point in question. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. x. 
Ξ 9 See perjure. 


perk! (pérk), ». [ς ME. perke, parke, an un- 
assibilated form of perch*, q.v.] A horizon- 
tal pole or bar serving as a support for various 
purposes, as a perch for birds or as the ridge- 
pole of a tent, or used for the hanging of yarns, 
skins, ete., to dry, or against which sawn tim- 
ber may be stacked while seasoning, ete. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. ] 
French Discouerers vtterly denie this Historie [of a great 
Towne and a faire Riuer], affirming that there are but 


Cabans here and there made with perkes, and couered with 
barkes of trees, or with skins. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 751. 
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perk]+, v. An obsolete form of perch?2. 
perk? (pérk), a. [ς W. pere, neat, trim, smart; 
ef. percus, smart; ef. pert, which is in part a 
var. of perk?.] Neat; trim; smart; hence, pert; 
airy; jaunty; proud. 
They wont in the wind wagge their wrigle tayles, 
Perke as a Peacock. Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 
perk? (pérk), v. [Formerly also pirk; ρε, 
α.] I, intrans. To toss or jerk the head with 
affected smartness; be jaunty or pert: some- 
times with an impersonal it. 
The popeiayes perken and pruynen fol proude, 


Celestin und Susanna (ed. Horstmann), 1. 81 (in «πουν, 
Π. 95). 


It is a thousand times better, as one would think, to pellet. 


bogtrot [in rags] in Ireland, than to pirk it in preferment 
no better dressed. Roger North, Examen, p. 323. 


You think it a disgrace 
That Edward’s miss thus perks it in your face. 
Pope, Epil. to Rowe’s Jane Shore, 
The Old Woman perk’d up as brisk as a bee. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 225. 
Violante up and down was voluble 
In whatsoever pair of ears would perk. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ii. 512. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To hold up smartly; prick up. 


About him round the grassy spires (in hope 
To gain a kiss) their verdant heads perk’d up. 
Sherburne, Salmacis. 


The rose perks up its blushing cheek. 
Motherwell, To the Lady of my Heart. 
2. To dress; make spruce or smart; smarten; 
prank. 
I swear 18 better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 3. 21. 
perk? (pérk),v. [Prob. dim. form of peer1, with 
formative k, as in smirk, talk, ete.] τ intrans. 
To peer; look narrowly or sharply. 

Adam Bede .. . might be drownded for what you’d care 
—you'd be perking at the glass the next minute. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, viii. 

II. trans. To examine thoroughly. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

perk’, x. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of park. 

perket (pér’ket),”. [< perk} + 
perk or pole. See perkl, 

perkily (pér’ki-li), adv. In a perky manner; 

jauntily; airily; smartly. 

perkin (pér’kin), ». [Short for *perrykin; < 
perryl + -kin. Cf. ciderkin.] A kind of weak 
perry. 

perkiness (pér’ki-nes), m. Perky or airy man- 
ner or quality; a pert or jaunty air. 

perking (pér’king), p. a. [Ppr. of perk, v.] 
Sharp; peering; inquisitive. 

He is a tall, thin, bony man with. . . little restless, 

perking eyes. Dickens, Sketches, iv. 

Perkinism (pér’kin-izm), n. 
def.) + -ism.] A mode of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physi- 
cian (died 1799), consisting in applying to dis- 
eased parts the extremities of two rods made of 
different metals, called metallic tractors; trac- 
toration. Dunglison. 

Perkinism soon began to decline, and in 1811 the Trac- 
tors are spoken of by an intelligent writer as being almost 
forgotten. O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 18. 

Perkinist (pér’kin-ist),n. [ς Perkin-ism + -ist.] 
A believer in or practiser of Perkinism. 
Perkinistic (pér-ki-nis’tik), a. [« Perkinist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to Perkinism. 
perky (pér’ki), a. [< perk? + -y1.] Perk; jaunty; 
ert. 
. There amid perky larches and pine. 
Tennyson, Maud, x. 1. 
Perla (pér’li), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1764); said 
to befroma proper name.|] The typical genus 


’ perlaceous (pér-la’shius), a. 


perlarian (pér-la’ri-an), a. and n. 


perle}t, ». 


[< Perkin-s (see Perlustration (pér-lus-tra‘shon), 1. 


permant, ”. 
permanablet, a. 


permanence (pér’ma-nens), 2. 





permanency 


of Perlidz, having the abdomen robust, bise- 
tigerous, and the wings short in the male. The 


species are few. Ρ. bicaudata, a British species, appears 
in April, and is known to anglers as the stone-jly. 


[< ML. perla, a 
pearl (see pearl), + -aceous.] See pearlaceous. 
[< Perla + 
-αγίαπ.] I, a. Pertaining to the Perlidz or to 
the genus Perla, 

. 2 In entom., a species of the family Per- 
lide. 
a A Middle English form of pearl and 
ur 


purl2, 
perle? (pérl), x. [F.: see pearl.] In med., a 


See pearl, n., 3. 


Whenever delirium is present, it is allayed with the ice- 
bag to the head, or by the internal use of ether (in perles), 
or of the bromides. Medical News, I. 291. 


1 46, Perlide (pér’li-dé), η. pl. [NL.,< Perla + -idz.] 


The sole family of plecopterous insects, typified 
by the genus Perla; the stone-flies. The pro- 
thorax is large; the antennew are long, tapering, many- 
jointed ; the wings are unequal, the second pair larger and 
resting on the abdomen, which usually bears two sete ; 
the tarsi are three-jointed. The larve and pupz are 
py bg and very numerous under stones instreams. The 
adults fly about or rest upon herbage near water. A 
single female may deposit 5,000 or 6,000 eggs, and these 
are usually dropped upon the surface of the water. The 
larve are carnivorous and prey upon the larve of May- 
flies and other soft-bodied aquatic creatures. See cut 
under Perla. 


perline (pér’lin), a. [< Perla + -ine2.] Of or - 
pertaining to the Perlidz. 

perlite (pér’lit),». [«F. perlite, < perle, a peari 
(see pearl), + -ite2.] A textural form of cer- 
tain vitreous rocks, such as obsidian and pitch- 
stone, the mass of which sometimes assumes 
the form of enamel-like globules. These may 
constitute the whole rock, in which case they become 
polygonal in form owing to mutual pressure, or they may 
be separated from each other by more or less of the unal- 
tered vitreous material. See perlitic. _ 

perlitic (pér-lit’ik), a. [< perlite + -ic.]  Re- 
sembling or pertaining to perlite.— Perlitic tex- 
ture, the texture resulting when a volcanic glass has, 
through contraction, become a mass of small spheres or 
ellipsoids, the size of a pea or smaller, each consisting of 
thin concentric and overlapping glass scales, onion-like. 
The common pearl-gray color suggested-the name. 


-et.] A small perloust, a. An obsolete form of perilous or 


parlous. 


perlustrate (pér-lus’trat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


perlustrated, ppr. perlustrating. [< L. perlus- 
tratus, pp. of perlustrare (> It. perlustrare = 
Pg. perlustrar), wander through, view all over, 
examine, also purify completely, < per, through, 
+ lustrare, go around, also purify by propitia- 
tory offering: see lustration.| To view or scan 
thoroughly; survey. [Rare.] 

Mr. Asterias perlustrated the sea-coast for several days, 


and reaped disappointment, but not despair. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, vii. 


[= It. 
perlustrazione, < L. as if *perlustratio(n-), < per- 
lustrare, pp. perlustratus, wander through, view 
all over, examine: see perlustrate.] The act 
of viewing thoroughly; survey; thorough in- 
spection. 

By the perlustration of such famous cities, castles, am- 
phitheaters, and palaces, . . . hee [may] come to discerne 


the best of all earthly things to be frayle and transitory. 
Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 70. 


An obsolete form of pearmain. 

[ME.,< OF. permanable = It. 
permanevole, < Li. permanere, continue: see 
permanent.) Permanent; durable. Lydgate. 
[= F. perma- 
nence = Sp. Pg. permanencia = It. permanencza, 
< ML. permanentia, < L. permanen(t-)s, lasting: 
see permanent.] The character or property of 
being permanent or enduring; durability; fix- 
edness; continuance in the same state, con- 
dition, place, or office; the state of being last- 


ing, fixed, unchanging or unchangeable in char- 
acter, condition, position, office, or the like; 
freedom from liability to change: as, the per- 
manence of a government or state; the perma- 
nence of liberal institutions. 

A kind of permanence or fixedness in being that may be 


capable of an eternal existence. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 73. 


A house of thick walls, as if the projector had that sturdy 
feeling of permanence in life which incites people to make 
strong their earthly habitations. 

Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 5. 


The notion of matter does not involve the notion of per- 
manence, but only of the occupation of space. 
E, Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 212. 
=§Syn. See lasting. 


permanency (pér’ma-nen-si), ». [As perma 
nence (see -cy).] Same-as permanence. 





Perla nigra. 


a, aquatic apterous larva; 4, transitional stage to c, perfect insect, or 
imago, 


permanent 


permanent (pér’ma-nent), 4. and n. [< F. per- 
manent = Sp. Pg. permanente = It. permanente, 
permagnente, < L. permanen(t-)s, ppr. of perma- 
nere, remain, «γεν, through, + manere, remain: 
see remain. Cf. immanent.) I, a. 1. Lasting 
or intended to last indefinitely; fixed or endur- 
ing in character, condition, state, position, oc- 
cupation, use, or the like; remaining or intended 
to remain unchanged or unremoved; not tempo- 
rary or subject to change; abiding: as, a per- 
manent building; permanent colors; permanent 
employment; permanent possession. 

Al the tounes rounde about. were permanent and stiffe 

on the part of Kyng Henry, and could not be remoued. 
Halil, Εάν. 1V., an. 10. 

I have found it registred of old 
In Faery Land mongst records permanent. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 2. 
The distinguish’d Yew is ever seen, 
Unchang’d his Branch, and permanent his Green. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 
2. In zo0l., always present in a species or group. 


The basal portion of the band is often obsolete [in the 
species described], but the enlarged marginal part is per- 
manent, Say. 


Permanent alimony, cartilage, etc. See the nouns.— 

Permanent blue. Sameas artificial ultramarine (which 

see, under ultramarine).— Permanent gases, a2 name 

formerly given to those gases (oxygen, bg hy, etc.) 

which it was supposed could not be reduced to the liquid 

form by cold and pressure. See gas, 1.— Permanent in- 

junction, ink, magnet, etc. See the nouns.—Perma- 

nent matter. Same as matter of vie oa (which see, 
under matter).— Permanent possibility, the remaining 
during some considerable time ready to come into exis- 
tence under appropriate conditions: a term invented by J. 
S. Mill. The idea expressed is that of necessity, which word 
would, however, have been liable to misapprehension. See 
possibility. — Permanent quantity, a quantity whose 
parts exist at the same time.— Permanent teeth, teeth 
not succeeded by others; in man, the thirty-two teeth fol- 
lowing the milk-teeth.— Permanent way, white, etc. 
See the nouns. =Syn, 1, Durable, Stuble, etc. (see lasting), 
enduring, steadfast, unchangeable, immutable, constant. 

11. αι. In the plural, a general name for light 

cotton cloth, sometimes glazed and generally 
dyed in bright colors. 

permanently (pér’ma-nent-li), adv. In a per- 
manent or lasting manner; so as toremain: as, 
to serve permanently ; to settle permanently. 

permanganate (pér-mang’ga-nat),. [< per- + 
manganate.| A compound of permanganie acid 
with a base. ; 

permanganic (pér-mang-gan’ik), a. [¢ per- + 
manganese) + -ic.] btained from manga- 
nese.— Permanganic acid, HMn0,, an acid obtained 
in a state of aqueous solution from manganese by decom- 
posing its barium salt with sulphuric acid, 1tformsa deep- 
red solution, which decomposes with evolution of oxygen 
on exposure to light or when heated. Potassium per- 
manganate is the most important salt. It forms crystals 
which are nearly black, but give with water a purple solu- 
tion. Itis used as an oxidizing agent, and is a powerful 
antiseptic. 

permansiont, ». [= OF. permansion, parman- 
sion = Sp. permansidon, < Li. permansio(n-), a re- 
maining, < permanere, pp. permansus, remain, 
last: see permanent.] Continuance; duration. 


From imperfection to perfection, from perfection to im- 
perfection 3 from female unto male, from male to female 


againe, and so in a circle to both, without a permansion in 
either. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 
permeability (pér’mé-a-bil’i-ti), nm. [< F. per- 


méabilité = Sp. permeabilidad = Pg. permeabili- 
dade; as permeable + -ity (see -bility).] The 
property or state of being permeable. 
These two ends of strength and permeability are secured 
by partial linings of lignin. 
Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 69. 
Magnetic permeability, the coefficient of magnetic in- 
duction, corresponding in magnetism to the specific in- 
ductive capacity of a dielectric in electricity, and analo- 
gous to the conductivity of electric conductors. 
Magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power 
for lines of magnetic force; and hydrokinetic permeabil- 
ity, a name for the specific quality of a porous solid ac- 


cording to which when placed in a moving frictionless 
liquid it modifies the flow. Sir W. T 


. Thomson. 

permeable (pér’mé-a-bl), a. [= F. perméable 
= Sp. permeable = Pg. permeavel = It. permea- 
bile, < LL. permeabilis, passable, < L. permeare, 
pass through: see permeate.| That may be 
permeated; capable of being passed through 
without rupture or displacement of parts: not- 
ing particularly substances that permit the 
passage of fluids. 

permeably (pér’mé-a-bli), adv. In a permeable 
manner; so as to be permeated. 

permeant (pér’mé-ant), a. [= Pg. It. perme- 
ante, < Τι. permean(t-)s, πρ of permeare, pass 
through: see permeate.| Passing through. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

permeate (pér’mé-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
meated, ppr. permeating. [< L. permeatus, pp. 
of permeare (> It. permeare = Pg. permear), 
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pass through, ς per, through, + meare, pass: 
see meatus,] To pass into or through without 
rupture or displacement of parts; spread 
through and fill the openings, pores, and inter- 
stices of; hence, to saturate; pervade: as, wa- 
ter permeates sand; the air was permeated with 
smoke, 

According to the Pagan theology, God was conceived to 
be diffused throughout the whole world, to permeate and 


pervade all things, to exist in all things, and intimately 
to act all things. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 503. 


The solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A permeating fire. Shelley, Alastor. 
Religion permeated the whole being of the [Egyptian] 
Faiths of the World, p. 129. 
permeation (pér-mé-a’shon), x. [= It. permea- 
zione, < L. as if *permeatio(n-), < permeare, pass 
through: see permeate.| The act of permeat- 
ing, or the state of being permeated. 

They [the three personel are physically (if we may so 
speak) one also, and have a mutual inexistence, and per- 
meation of one another. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 559. 
permeative (pér’mé-a-tiv), a. [ς permeate + 
-ive.| That permeates and spreads, or tends to 
permeate and spread, through every interstice, 
ore, or part. 
ermian (pér’mi-an), a. and. [ς ML. *Per- 
mianus, < Permia, Perm (see def. 1).] 1. a. 1. 
Relating to the city or government of Perm 
in eastern Russia.—2, Relating to the Per- 
mians.—3. An epithet applied by Murchison 
and his coadjutors in a geological reconnais- 
sance of a part of Russia, in 1841, to a group of 
strata overlying the Carboniferous, and forming 
the uppermost division of the Paleozoic series. 
The rocks of which the Permian system is composed are 
largely red sandstone, and their equivalent in England 
had then been known as the New Red Sandstone, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Old Red Sandstone, which lies be- 
neath the Carboniferous. Eventually the New Red of Eng- 
land was found to be divisible (paleontologically) into two 
groups, of which the older was classed wiih the Paleozoic, 
and the newer placedin the Mesozoic. In Germany there 
is a well-marked division of the Permian into two litho- 
logically distinct groups; hence it is sometimes desig- 
nated as the Dyas, a name coined in imitation of Trias. 
The divisions of the Permian in Germany are a lower se- 
ries of sandstones, red and mottled in color (hence the 
name Peeeilitic has been applied to them), called the 
Rothliegendes, and an upper series of dolomites, marls, 
limestones, etc., called the Zechstein. The flora .of the 
Permian in general closely resembles that of the Carbo- 
niferous, and several of the most characteristic plants of 
the latter pass upward into the Permian, but rise no higher. 
The cycads appear first in the Permian, and are largely in- 
creased in number and importance in the Trias. The 
Permian eon | is, on the whole, less rich than those of the 
overlying and underlying groups. ‘The Permian is of great 
economical importance in Europe, as the repository of ex- 
tensive deposits of rock-salt, gypsum, and other saline 
combinations. 


II, ». An inhabitant of Perm; also, one of 
a Finnie people dwelling in eastern Russia, 
chiefly in the government of Perm. 

paemiltave (pér-mil’aj), n. [< L. per, by, + 
mille, thousand, + -age.] The ratio of a cer- 
tain part to the whole when the latter is taken 
at one thousand; the number of thousandth 
parts; the ratio or rate per thousand. 

That in all cases where Jews have a higher permillage 
they produce more experts per million in that branch. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV. 363. 

permiscible (pér-mis’i-bl), a. [< L. as if *per- 

miscibilis, < permiscere, mix together, ¢ per, 

through, + miscere, mix: see mix1, miscible.] 

Capable of being mixed; admitting of mixture. 
Blount, Glossographia. [Rare. ] 

permisst (pér-mis’),”. [< L. permissus, ML. also 
permissum, leave, permission, ¢ permittere, pp. 
permissus, permit: see permit!.] A permission 
of choice or selection; specifically, in rhet., a 
figure by which an alternative is left to the 
option of one’s adversary. 

Wherein we may plainly discover how Christ meant not 
to be taken word for word, but, like a wise physician, ad- 
ministering one excess against another to reduce us toa 
permiss. Milton, Prose Works, I. 198. 

permissibility (pér-mis-i-bil’i-ti), ». [« per- 
missible + -ity (see -bility).] The quality of be- 
ing permissible. Eclectic Rev. 

permissible (pér-mis’i-bl), a. [= OF. *permis- 
sible = Sp. permisible = It. permissibile, < ML. 
*nermissibilis,< L. permittere, pp. permissus, per- 
mit: see permit.| Proper to be permitted or 
allowed; allowable. 

Make all permissible excuses for my absence. 
=Syn, Lawful, legitimate, proper. 

permissibly (pér-mis’i-bli), adv. In a permis- 
sible manner; allowably. 
permission (pér-mish’on),. [= F. permission 
= Sp. permision = Pg. permissdo = It. permis- 
sione, permessione, < L. permissio(n-), leave, 


Lamb. 


permit 


permission, < permittere, pp. permissus, permit: 
see permit.) The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; license or liberty granted; consent; leave; 
allowance. 

The natural permissions of concubinate were only con- 
fined to the ends of mankind, and were hallowed only by 
the faith and the design of marriage. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I., Pref. 


He craved a fair permission to depart, 
And there defend his marches. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
permissive (pér-mis’iv), a. [= F. permissif = 
Sp. permisivo = Pg. permissivo = It. permissivo, 
permessivo, ς ML. *permissivus, ς L. permittere, 
pp. permissus, permit: see permit.] 1. That suf- 
fers, permits, or allows (something to pass or be 
done); that allows or grants permission; unhin- 
dering. 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 


By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 685. 
The whole purpose and spirit of the proclamation is per- 
missive and not mandatory. The Century, XX XVIII. 415. 
2. Permitted; unhindered; that may or may 
not be done or left undone; at the option of the 
individual, community, ete.; optional; not ob- 
ligatory or mandatory. [Rare.] 
Thus I embolden’d spake, and freedom used 
Permissive, and acceptance found. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 435. 


Permissive bill, a measure embodying the principles of 
local option as to licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. The 
bill was introduced periodically in the British Parliament, 
but without success; it has therefore been dropped, and 
its principles advocated under the name local option 
(which see, under local).— Permissive laws, such laws 
as permit certain persons to have or enjoy the use of cer- 
en things, or to do certain acts.— Permissive waste. 
ee waste. 


permissively (pér-mis’iv-li), adv. By permis- 
sion or allowance; without prohibition or hin- 
drance. 

permissory (pér-mis’6-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of permission ; permissive. 

permistiont, x. Same as permixtion. 

permit! (pér-mit’), v.; pret. and pp. permitted, 
ppr. permitting. [=F . permettre=Sp. permitir 
= Pg. permittir = It. permettere, permit, <¢ L. 
permittere, let go through, let fly, let loose, 
give up, concede, leave, grant, give leave, suf- 
fer, permit, < per, through, + mittere, send: 
see mission. Cf. admit, commit, ete.] 1. trans. 
1. To suffer or allow to be, come to pass, or 
take place, by tacit consent or by not prohibit- 
ing or hindering; allow without expressly au- 
thorizing. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 


same he permitteth with approbation either to be done or 
left undone. Hooker. 


Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us? Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 121. 
2. To grant leave or liberty to by express con- 
sent; allow expressly; give leave, liberty, or 
license to: as, a license that permits a person 
to sell intoxicating liquors. 
The mosque which is over the sepulchre of Samuel was 


a church, and they will not permit Christians to go into it. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 48. 


te To give over; leave; give up or resign; re- 
er. 


Neither is this so to be understood, as if the servants of 
God were . . . wholly forsaken of him in this world, and 
. . « permitted to the malice of evil men. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 133. 


The King addicted to a Religious life, and of a mild 
Spirit, simply permitted all things to the ambitious will of 
his Step-mother and her Son Ethelred. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
=Syn. 1. and 2, Consent to, Sanction, etc. See allowl.— 
2. To license, empower. 

II. intrans. To grant leave, license, or per- 
mission; afford opportunity; be favorable; al- 
low: as, it will be done if cireumstances per- 
mit. 

permit! (pér’mit or pér-mit’),. [< permit}, v.] 
Leave; permission; especially, written permis- 
sion giving leave or granting authority to do 
something: as, a permit to view a house; a per- 
mit to visit a fort; a customs or excise permit. 

No tea could be removed from one place to another, by 
land or by water, in any quantity exceeding six pounds in 
weight, without an accompanying excise ticket of permis- 


sion termed a permit. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 243. 


permit? (pér-mit’), πα. [Corrupted from Sp. pa- 


lometa.] A earangoid fish, Trachinotus goodet, 
closely related to the pompano, occurring 
in the West Indies, in Florida, and on the west- 
ern coast of Mexico. [Florida.] 





permittance 


permittance (pér-mit’ans), n. [ς permit! + 
-ance.] 1+. Allowance; forbearance of prohi- 
bition; permission. Milton.—2. In elec., the 
power of a dielectric to permit or aid induction. 
permittee (pér-mi-te’), x. [ς permit! + -eel.] 
One to whom permission or a permit is granted. 
permitter (pér-mit’ér), n. [ς permit! + -erl.] 
One who permits. 

If by the author of sin is meant the permitter, or not a 
hinderer of sin, . . . I do not deny that God is the author 
of sin. Edwards, Freedom of Will, iv. 9. 
permittiblet (pér-mit’i-bl), a. [< permit! + 
Bae Permissible. Guevara, Letters (1577), 
p. 355. 
permittivity (pér-mi-tiv’i-ti), n. In elec., de- 
gree of permittance; the ratio of permittance 
of a dielectric to that of air. 
permixt (pér-miks’), v.¢% [ς ME. permizen, in 
pp. permiat; <L. permiscere, pp. permixtus, per- 
mistus, mix through, < per, through, + miscere, 
mix: see mixl.] To mix together; mingle. 

And next hem in merite is dyvers hued 
Blacke, bay, and permyzt gray, mousdon also, 


The fomy, spotty hue, and many moo. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 198. 


permixtiont (pér-miks’chon), η. [Also permix- 
cion, permistion; = FE. permixtion, OF. permis- 
tion = Sp. permistion = Pg. permistio = It. 
permistione, ς Li. permistio(n-), permixtio(n-), a 
mingling together, < permistus, permixtus, pp. 
of permiscere, mingle together: see permix. Cf. 
mistion, mixtion.| A mixing or mingling, or the 
state of being mixed or mingled. 
Such a kind of temperature or permiacion, as it were. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 161. 
Permocarboniferous (pér-m06-kir-b6-nif’e- 
rus), a. Anepithet current in the United States 
to note the rocks forming the upper part of the 
Paleozoic series, there being no such decided 
break there between the Carboniferous and 
Permian as thereisin Europe. The word indicates 
that the beds so designated form a kind of transition be- 


tween the twosystems. The Permian is, so far as is known, 
of much less importance in North America than in Europe. 


permutability (pér-mi-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [ς per- 
mutable + -ity (see -bility).] The condition or 
character of being permutable, exchangeable, 
or interchangeable. 
The alternation or permutability of certain sounds. 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI. App., p. ΧΙ. 
permutable (pér-mi’ta-bl), a. [¢ F. permuta- 
ble = It. permutabile, < ML. *permutabilis, « L. 
permutare, change throughout: see permute.] 
Capable of being permuted; exchangeable; in- 
terchangeable. 
permutableness (pér-mii’ta-bl-nes), π. The 
state or character of being permutable; per- 
mutability. 
permutably (pér-mii’ta-bli), adv. In a permut- 
able manner; by interchange. 
permutant (pér-miu’tant), mn. [ς L. permu- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of permutare, change throughout: 
see permute.| In math., a sum of n quantities 
which are represented by the different permuta- 
tions of n indices. The terms representing odd num- 
bers of displacements are generally taken as affected with 
the negative sign. If the indices are separated into sets, 
only those of each set being interchanged, the permutant 


is said to be compound, as opposed to a simple permutant, 
x of which, however, it may be regarded as a special variety. 


permutation (pér-mi-ta’shon),”. [ς ME. per- 
mutacion, permutacyon, ς OF. (and F.) permu- 
tation = Sp. permutacion = Pg. permutacdo = It. 
permutazione, ς L. permutatio(n-), < permutare, 
pp. permutatus, change throughout: see per- 
mute.| 1. Interchange; concurrent changes; 
mutual change; change in general. 


In countenance shew not much to desire the forren 
commodities : neuerthelesse take them as for friendship, 
or by way of permutation. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 228. 


Her [Fortune’s] permutations have not any truce. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vii. 83. 


ο). Exchange; barter. 


In marchaundise nis no meede I may hit wel avoue; 
Hit is a permutacion a peni for another. 
Piers Plowman (A), tii. 243. 


There is also in them a comon cure and permutacion or 
renderinge of either others benevolent dewtie. 
Joye, Expos. of Daniel, xii. 


3. In math., a linear arrangement of objects 


resulting from a change of their order. Permu- 
tation differs from combination in this, that in the latter 
there is no reference to the order in which the quantities 
are combined, whereas in the former this order is con- 
sidered, and consequently the number of permutations 
always exceeds the number of combinations. If  repre- 
sents the number of quantities, then the number of per- 
mutations that can be formed out of them, taking two by 
two together, isn x (n—1); taken three and three toge- 
ther, it is η x (n—1) x (n—2); andsoon. Sometimes 
called alternation. See combination, 5. 
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perocephalus 


4. In philol., the mutation or interchange of pernicketiness (pér-nik’e-ti-nes), n. The char- 


consonants, especially of allied consonants.— 
Cyclical permutation, an arrangement obtained by ad- 
vancing all the objects the same number of places, the 
first place being for this purpose considered as coming 
next after the last, so as to form a.cycle.—Permutation- 
lock. See lock1. 


permute (pér-mut’), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. per- 
muted, ppr. permuting. [< ME. permuten, ς OF. 
(and F.) permuter = Sp. Pg. permutar = It. per- 
mutare, < L. permutare, change throughout, in- 
terchange, exchange, buy, turn about, ¢ per, 
through, + mutare, change: see mute2.] 1. 
To interchange.—2}t. To exchange; barter. 
I wolde permute my penaunce with gowre for I am in 
poynte to Dowel! Piers Plowman (B), xiii, 110. 

To buy, sel, trucke, change, and permute al and euery 

kind and kindes of wares, marchandizes, and goods. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 259. 
3. In math., to subject to permutation or change 
of order. 

When the columns are permuted in any manner, or when 
the lines are permuted in any manner, the determinant re- 
tains its original value. Encyc. Brit., VIIL. 498. 

permutert (pér-mu’tér), n. [ς permute + -erl, 

f. F. permuteur = Pg. permutador = It. per- 
mutatore.| One who exchanges. -Huloet. 

pern}} (pérn), v. t [Appar. < OF. pernre, prenre, 
F. prendre = Sp. Pg. prender = It. prendere, 
<a FA Sie ace prehendere, take: see prehend, 
prizel, Cf. pernancy.] To turn to profit; sell. 

Those that, to ease their Purse, or please their Prince, 

Pern their Profession, their Religion mince. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay, 
pern? (pérn),”. [« NL. Pernis: see Pernis.] A 
kite of the genus Pernis or some related genus; 


a honey-buzzard. The common pern of Europe is P. 
apwvorus, Andersson’s pern is Macherhamphus alcinus, 


an African species. 
pernancy (pér’nan-si), . [< OF. pernant (F. 
prenant), ppr. of pernre, take: see pernl, v.] In 
law, a taking or reception, as the receiving of 
rents or tithes in kind. Blackstone, Com., 11. xi. 
pernelt, 7. Same as parnel. 
pernetti (It. pron. per-net’ti), n. pl. [It., pl. 
of pernetto, dim. of perno, a hinge, pivot.] In 
ceram.: (a) Small pins of iron used to support 
pieces of pottery in the kiln, and insure the ex- 
posure of the bottom to the full heat. Hence 
—(b) The small marks left by these pins, which 
in enameled wares generally show by the ab- 
sence of enamel, the paste being exposed. 
perniciont(pér-nish’on),”. [< LL. pernicio(n-), 
equiv. to L. pernicies, destruction: see perni- 
ciousl. Cf. internecion.] Destruction. 
But Ralpho,. . J 
Looking about, beheld pernicion 
Approaching knight from fell musician. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 936. 
pernicious! (pér-nish’us), a. [ς F. pernicieux 
= Sp. Pg. pernicioso = It. pernizioso, pernicioso, 
¢L. perniciosus, destructive, < pernicies, destruc- 
tion (ef. LL. pernecare, destroy), < per, through, 
+ nex (nec-), slaughter, death. Cf. internecine. ] 
1. Having the property of destroying or being 
injurious; hurtful; destructive. 
He [Socrates] did profess a dangerous and ictous 
science, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 15. 


A wicked book they seized; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 44, 
2+. Wicked; malicious; evil-hearted. 
I went 
To this pernicious caitiff deputy. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 88. 
Pernicious fever. See feverl.— Progressive perni- 
cious anemia. Same as idiopathic anemia (which see, 
under anemia).=Syn. 1. Noisome, etc. (see noxious), 
deadly, ruinous, baneful, fatal. 


pernicious? (pér-nish’us),a. [After pernicious}, 
< L. pernia (pernic-), quick (< per, through, + 
niti, strive), +-ous.] Quick. [Rare.] 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 620. 
perniciously (pér-nish’us-li), adv, 1. Ina per- 
nicious or hurtful manner; destructively; with 
ruinous tendency or effect.— 2}. Maliciously ; 
malignantly. 


All the commons 
Hate him perniciously. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii, 1. 50. 
perniciousness (pér-nish’us-nes), x, The char- 
acter of being pernicious, very injurious, mis- 
chievous, or destructive; hurtfulness. 
pernicityt (pér-nis’i-ti), n. [ς L. pernicita(t-)s, 
nimbleness, ¢ pernix (pernic-), swift: see perni- 
cious2.] Swiftness of motion; celerity. 
By the incomparable pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we 
... out-strip the swiftness of men, beasts, and birds. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 85. 


pernor (pér’nor), 1. 


perobranch (pé’ro-brangk), η. 


acter of being pernickety. [Colloq.] 

pernickety (pér-nik’e-ti), a. [Also pernicketty; 
origin obseure.] 1. Of persons, precise in tri- 
fles; fastidious; fussily particular, especially 
in dress or about trifles. 

This I say for the benefit of those who otherwise might 
not understand what pernickity creatures astronomers are. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VI. 52. 
2. Of things, requiring minute attention or 
μας labor; characterized by petty de- 
tails. 

It is necessary, however, to pick over the main body of 
the coal in order to reject slaty fragments. . . . Any white 
man... growslameand impatient at such confiniag and 
pernickety work. Harper’s Mag., LX VIII. 875. 

[Colloq. in both uses.] 

pernine (pér’nin), a. [ς Pernis + -inel.] In 
ornith., related to or resembling the perns; per- 
taining to the genus Pernis. 

pernio (pér’ni-o), απ. [L., a chilblain, a kibe 
on the foot, « perna, haunch, leg, ς Gr. πέρνα, 
aham; οξ.πτέρνα, the heel.] A chilblain. Dun- 
glison. 

Pernis (pér’nis), m. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), origin 
obscure.] A genus of hawks of the family 





Common Pern or Honey-buzzard (Pernazs apivorus). 


Falconidz and subfamily Milvine ; the honey- 


buzzards. It contains kites of moderate size and chiefly 
insectivorous habits, having the head densely clothed with 
soft feathers, the tarsi partly feathered, and the bill weak, 
without a tooth. There are several species, belonging to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, as P. apivorus. 


pernite (pér’nit),». [< L. perna, a kind of mus- 
sel, + -ite2.] <A fossil aviculoid bivalve. 

pernoctaliant (pér-nok-ta’lian), n.  [Irreg. < 
L. pernoctare, pass the night (see pernoctation), 
+ -al + -ian.} One who watches or keeps 
awake all night. Hook. 


pernoctation (pér-nok-ta’shon), ». [= Sp. per- 


noctacion, < LL. pernoctatio(n-), < L. pernoctare, 
pp. pernoctatus (> It. pernottare = Sp. pernoctar 
= Pg. pernoitar = OF. pernocter), pass the 
night, < pernox, continuing through the night, 
< per, through, + now (noct-), night: see night. ] 
1. A passing the night in sleeplessness or in 
watching or prayer; a vigil lasting all night; 
specifically, in the early Christian ch., a reli- 
gious vigil held through the entire night imme- 
diately previous to a given festival. 


They served themselves with the instances of sack-cloth, 
hard lodging, long fasts, yernoctation in prayers. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 91. 


Among the primitive Christians the Lord’s Day was 

always usher’d in with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 
Bourne’s Pop. Antigq. (1777), p. 146. 

οἱ. A staying out alinight. Bailey. 
[< OF. preneor, preneur, 
F. preneur, < prendre, take: see επ], v. Cf. 
mainpernor.)| In law, one who receives the 

rofits of lands, ete. 

ernot furnace. See furnace. 
[NL. (F. Pero- 
branches, Duméril and Bibron, 1854), < Gr. πη- 
péc, maimed, + βράγλια, gills.] One of a fam- 
ily of urodele batrachians distinguished by the 
persistence of branchial apertures but the ab- 
sence of external gills, whence the name. The 
family includes the Amphiumide and Menopo- 
mide of later herpetologists. 


beropennans (pé-r6-sef’a-lus), Λ.Σ pl. peroceph- 


ali (-li). [NL., ς Gr. πηρός, maimed, + κεφαλή, 
heed In ἰεγαίοῖ., a monster with a defective 
ead. 


perochirus 


perochirus (pé-r6-ki’rus), 21.1. pl. perochiri (-ri). 
[NL., < Gr. πηρός, maimed, + χείρ, hand.] In 
teratol., a monster with incomplete or defective 
hands. 
Perodicticus (pé-r6-dik’ti-kus),n. [NL. (Ben- 
nett), < Gr. πηρός, maimed, + δεικτικός, serving 
to point out (with ref. to the index-finger): see 
deictic.] An African genus of lemurs, of the 
family Lemuridz and subfamily Nycticebine, so 
ealled from the rudimentary index-finger; the 
pottos. P. potto is the only species. See cut 
under potio. 
erofskite, n. Same as perovskite. 
erognathinz (pé6-rog-na-thi’né), ». pl. [NL. 
(Coues, 1875), < Perognathus + -ine.| A sub- 
family of Heteromyidz, represented by the 
genus Perognathus and related forms; the 
pocket-mice. They have the hind limbs scarcely salta- 
torial, the inner digit of the hind foot well developed, the 
soles naked or sparsely pilous, the molars rooted, the upper 
incisors compressed and sulcate, the temporal region of 
the skull moderately developed, and the pelage moderately 
hispid. As in other members of the same family, there are 
external cheek-pouches, furry inside. The subfamily is 
confined to the western parts of North America, Origi- 
nally Perognathiding. Properly Heteromyine. 
Perognathus (pé-rog’na-thus), m. [NL. (Maxi- 
milian, Prinee of Wied, 1839), < Gr. πήρα, 
ouch, + γνά- 
ος, Jaw.] The 
principal genus 
of the subfam- 
ily Heteromy- 
ine, having an 
upright antitra- 
gal lobe of the 
ear and the soles 
nearly naked. 
There are several 
species, 5 the 
tuft-tailed pocket- 
mouse, P. penicil- 
latus, and the fasci- 
ated, P. fasciatus, 
inhabiting the United States west of the Mississippi. 
They resemble mice, but have external cheek-pouches, 
eroguet, 7. An obsolete form of pirogue. 
eromela (pé-rom’e-la), π. pl. [NL. (F. péro- 
méles, Duméril and Bibron, 1841), < Gr. πηρο- 
µελής, with maimed limbs: see peromelus.] A 
group of ophiomorphie or pseudophidian am- 
phibians: same as Ophiomorpha. 
peromelus (pé-rom’e-lus), ».; pl. peromeli (-11). 
[NL., < Gr. πηροµελής, with maimed limbs, ¢ πη- 
poc, maimed, + µέλος, alimb.] In teratol., a mon- 
ster with incomplete formation of the extremi- 
ties. 
peronzus, ”. See peroneus. 
peronate (per’o-nat), a. [< L. peronatus, rough- 
booted, < pero(n-), a kind of boot of raw hide.] 
In bot., thickly covered with a mealy or woolly 
substance, as the stipes of certain fungi. 
perone (per’6-né), 2. ἐς F. péroné = Sp. pero- 
né= Pg. It. peroneo, < NL. perone, the fibula, 
< Gr. περόνη, the tongue of a buckle or brooch, 
a brooch, pin, linch-pin, ete., also the small 
bone of the arm or leg, the fibula, ς πείρειν, 
pierce.] In anat., the fibula or smaller bone of 
the leg: so called from its resemblance to the 
pin of a brooch. 
peroneal (per-6-né’al), a. [ζ perone + -al.] In 
anat., of or pertaining to the perone or fibula; 
fibular.—Anterior peroneal muscle. Same as per- 
oneus tertius.— Descen peroneal artery the pos- 
terior peroneal.— Perforating peroneal artery. See 
perforating.—Peroneal artery, the largest branch of 
the posterior tibial, lying deeply in the back of the leg, 
close to the fibula. It supplies most of the muscles on 
the back and outer part of the leg, and divides, just 
above the ankle, into the anterior and posterior peroneal, 
the former of which, after passing to the front between 
the tibia and the fibula, terminates on the front and outer 
side of the tarsus; the latter terminates in branches which 
ramify on the back and outer surface of the calcaneum. 
—Peroneal bone, the fibula.—Peroneal muscles. 
See peroneus.— Peroneal nerve, the smaller division of 
the great sciatic, dividing near the head of the fibula into 
the anterior tibial and the musculocutaneous, | It supplies 
the knee-joint and the skin on the back and outer side of 
the leg as far as the middle, by branches given off in its 
course, Also called eternal popliteal nerve, and fibularis.— 
Peroneal veins, the venz comites of the peroneal artery. 
peroneocalcaneal (per-6-né"6-kal-ka’né-al), a. 
[< NL. perone, fibula, + calcanewm, heel-bone. ] 
Of or pertaining to the perone or fibula and the 
calcaneum, os calcis, or heel-bone: as, the pero- 
neocalcaneal muscle or ligament. 
peroneocalcaneus (per-0-né’0-kal-ka’né-us), 
945 yi. peroneocalcanet(-1). [NL., < perone, fibu- 
la, .caleaneum, the heel.] A small muscle 
passing from the fibula to the calcaneum, oc- 
easionally found in man. 
peroneotibial (per-d-né-6-tib’i-al), a. and n. 
[< NL. perone, fibula, + L. tibia, the shin-bone: 





Pocket-mouse (Pervognuathus fasctatus). 
(Lower figure shows external cheek- 
pouches.) 


Peronia? (pe-r0’ni-a), 2. 


peronial (pe-rd’ni-al), a. 
Peroniid (per-6-ni'i-dé), . pl. 


πα σφι, (per-6-nos’po-rii), . 
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see tibial.] JI, a. Of or pertaining to the per- 
one or fibula and the tibia; tibiofibular. 

II, x. 1. A musele in some marsupial ani- 
mals, and also in reptiles and batrachians, pass- 
ing downward obliquely from the fibula to the 
tibia in the place of the usual interosseous 
membrane.—2, An anomalous muscle in man, 
occurring about once in seven cases, arising 
from the inner side of the head of the fibula, 
and inserted into the oblique line of the tibia. 
It is constant in apes. Also called pronator 
tibie. 


peroneus, peroneus (per-d-né’us), ”.; pl. per- 


onei, peronei (-1). [NL., < Gr. περόνη, fibula: see 
perone.|] In anat., one of several fibular mus- 


cles.—Communicans peronei, a cutaneous nerve con- 
necting the peroneal with the external saphenous nerve. 
—Peroneus accessorius, an anomalous muscle in man, 
arising from the fibula, between the longus and the brevis, 
and joining the tendon of the former in the sole of the 
foot: apparently a form of the peroneus quinti digitt. 
—Peroneus anticus. Same as peroneus brevis.—Per- 
oneus brevis, a muscle lying beneath the peroneus 
longus, arising from the lower two thirds of the shaft of 
the fibula and inserted into the base of the fifth metatar- 
sal bone. Also called peroneus secundus, peroneus anticus, 
peroneus medius, and semijibularis. See cut under muscle. 
— Peroneus longus, the largest of the peroneal muscles, 
arising from the upper two thirds of the fibula chiefly, 
and, after passing obliquely across the sole of the foot, 
inserted into the outer part of the base of the first meta- 
tarsal bone. See cut under muscle.— Peroneus medius. 
Same as peroneus brevis.— Peroneus Quartus, peroneus 
quintus, peroneal or fibular muscles going to the fourth 
and fifth digits of some animals, as lemurs.— Peroneus 
quinti digiti, a muscle of a large number of mammals, 
and not infrequent in man. It arises from the fibula be- 
tween the peroneus longus and the peroneus brevis, and 
is inserted into the proximal phalanx of the fifth toe.— 
Peroneus secundus, Same as peroneus brevis.—Pero- 
neus tertius, an annex of the extensor longus digito- 
rum, its tendon being inserted into the base of the fifth 
metatarsal. ‘Also called anterior peroneal muscle, and 
jlexor metatarsi. See cut under muscle. 


peronial (pe-ro’ni-d),”.; pl. peronie (-6). [NL., 


ς Gr. περόνη, a brooch, pin, ete.: see perone.] 
In Hydrozoa, a mantle-rivet; one of the hard 
gristly processes which connect the base of a 
tentacle with the marginal ring, as of a narco- 
medusan. 


the French naturalist Péron.] 1. The typical 
genus of Peroniide. De Blainville, 1824. See 
Onchidiide.— 2, A genus of dipterous insects. 
Desvoidy, 1830. 
[< peronial + -al.] 
In Hydrozoa, having the character or quality of 
a mantle-rivet; of or pertaining to a peronia. 
[NL., < Pero- 
nia2 + -idz.| A family of slug-like littoral gas- 
tropods: same as Onchidiide. 
[NL. (Cor- 
a, 1837), < Gr. περόνη, a brooch, pin, + σπόρος, 
seed.] A genus of phycomycetous fungi, giv- 


ing name to the family Peronosporacez. The 
grow upon living plants, causing some very destructive 
diseases. The mycelium penetrates or covers the tissues 
of the host, sending up branching conidiophores which 
bear relatively large conidia. Large globose oéspores are 
also produced in the tissue of the host. About 60 species 
are known, of which P. parasitica attacks many wild and 
cultivated plants, especially crucifers. P. Schleideniana 
is sometimes very destructive to onions. See Fungi. 


Peronosporacez (per-6-nos-p6-ra’sé-é), n. pl. 
[NL. (De Bary, 1861), < Peronospora + -acez. ] 
A family of parasitic phycomycetous fungi, 
including the genera Phytophthora, Sclerospora, 
Basidiophora, Bremia, Plasmopara, and Perono- 


Spore. Reproduction is either agamic by zoéspores or by 
the direct germination of conidia, or sexual by o0gonia and 
antheridia. See Peronospora. 


Peronosporex (per’6-n6-sp6’ré-é), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Peronospora + -6ξ.] Same as Peronospora- 
COR. 

peropod (pé’ro-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. πηρός, 
maimed, + πούς (ποὸ-) = E. foot.) I, a. Hav- 
ing rudimentary hind limbs, as a serpent; of 
or pertaining to the Peropoda; pythoniform. 

i. n. Amember of the Peropoda, as a python 
or boa. 

Peropoda (pé-rop’6-dii), τι. pl. [ΝΙ,.: see pe- 
ropod.| A series or superfamily of pythoni- 
form serpents, neatly always having rudimen- 
tary hind limbs. It corresponds to Pythonotdea. It 
contains 4 families, the Pythonid2, Boida, Charinide, and 
Erycidez, when the last is admitted as a distinct family. 

peropodous (pé-rop’d-dus), a. [ς peropod + 
-ous.] Same as peropod. 

peroquet, ». Same as parrakeet. 

perorate (per’6-rat), v. 7.; pret. and pp. pero- 
rated, ppr. perorating. [ς L. peroratus, pp. of 
perorare (> It. perorare = Sp. Pg. perorar= F. 
pérorer), speak to the end, bring a speech to a 
close, conclude, « per, through, + orare, speak: 


peroration (per-0-ra’shon), 2. 


peroxidate (pér-ok’si-dat), v. 


peroxidation (pér-ok-si-da’shon), ». 


perpen 


perpendt, v. t. 


perpend? (pér’pend), x. 


perpender (pér-pen’dér), n. 
perpendiclet (pér-pen’di-kl), x. 


perpendicle 


see oration.]| To make a peroration; by ex- 
tension, to make a speech, especially a grandilo- 
quent one. ([Colloq.] 

I see him strain on tiptoe, soar and pour 

Eloquence out, nor stay nor stint at all — 

Perorate in the air, and so, to press 

With the product! 

Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 71. 
[< OF. perora- 
tion, peroraison, F. péroraison =Sp. peroracion 
= Pg. ρεγογαςᾶο = It. perorazione, < L. perora- 
tio(n-), the finishing part of a speech, < pero- 
rare, pp. peroratus, bring a speech to a close: 
see perorate.] .The concluding part of an ora- 
tion, in which the speaker recapitulates the 
principal points of his discourse or argument, 
and urges them with greater earnestness and 
force, with a view to make a deep impression on 
his hearers ; hence, the conclusion of a speech, 
however constructed. 
Nephew, what means this passionate discourse, 


This peroration with such circumstance? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 105. 


His enthusiasm kindles as he advances, and when he ar- 
rives at his peroration it is in full blaze. Burke. 


Perospondylia (per’6-spon-dil’i-i),n. pl. [NL., 


ς Gr. πηρός, maimed, + σπόνδυλος, a vertebra. } 
One of the major groups into which the Rep- 
tilia (except Pleurospondylia) are divisible, 
characterized by the presence of double tuber- 
cles instead of transverse processes on the dor- 
sal vertebre, and the paddle-like structure of 


the limbs. The group is coextensive with the fossil or- 
der Ichthyosauria, and is contrasted on the one hand with 
Herpetospondylia, aud on the other with Suchospondylia. 


perospondylian (per’6-spon-dil’i-an), a. and n. 


1. a. Of or pertaining to the Perospondylia, or 
having their characters. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Perospondylia. 


perovskite (pe-rov’skit),». [After Perovski of 


St. Petersburg.] A titanate of calcium, ocecur- 
ring in erystals of isometric form (though per- 
haps through pseudosymmetry), and having a 


yellow to black color. It is found in the Urals, at Zer- 
matt in Switzerland, and elsewhere; it also occurs in mi- 
nute crystals in some peridotites or the serpentines formed 


[NL.; named after yfrom them. Also perofskite. ; 
peroxid, peroxide (pér-ok’sid, -sid or -sid), n. 


[As per- + oxid.] That oxid of a given base 
which contains the greatest quantity or an 
unusual amount of oxygen. 

[< peroxid + 
-ate2,.|_ Same as peroxidize. 

[< perou- 
idate + -ion.] The state or process of being 
oxidized to the utmost degree. 


peroxidize (pér-ok’si-diz), v.; pret. and pp. per- 


oxidized, ppr. peroxidizing. [ς peroxid + -ize.] 
I, trans. To oxidize to the utmost degree. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To become oxidized {ο the utmost 
degree; undergo peroxidation. 
di (pér-pend’), ο. t. [= It. perpendere 
(Florio), < L. perpendére, weigh carefully, pon- 
der, consider, ¢ per, through, + pendere, weigh: 
see pendent. Cf. ponder.| To weigh in the 
mind; consider attentively. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaie. | 
They must be consider’d, 


Ponder’d, perpended, or premeditated. 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 2. 


This, by the help of the observations already premised, 
and, I hope, already weighed and perpended by your rev- 
erences and worships, I shall forthwith make appear. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii., Author’s Pref. 


I found this Scripture also, which I would have those 
perpend who have striven to turn our Israel aside to the 
worship of strange gods, Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 
[= It. perpendere (Florio), < 
L. as if *perpendére, hang down, ς per, through, 
+ pendére, hang: see pendent.] To hang down. 
Florio. [Rare.] 

[Also perpent, per- 
bend (and perpender) (these forms simulating 
L. pend- in pendicle, pendent, ete.), formerly 
more prop. perpin; < OF. parpaigne, parpeigne, 
perpaigne, perpeigne, parpeine, perpin, parpin, 
F. parpaing, a perpend, < per, par, through 
(< L. per, through), + pan, side of a wall: 
see panel.] In arch., a long stone reaching 
through the thickness of a wall so that it is 
visible on both sides, and is therefore wrought 
and smoothed at both ends. Now usually called 
bond-stone, bonder, or through, also perpend- 
stone, perpent-stone. See cut under ashler.— 
Keeping the perpends, in brickwork, a phrase used with 
reference to the placing of the vertical joints over one an- 
other.— Perpend wall, a wall formed of perpends or of 
ashler stones, all of which reach from side to side. 

Same as perpend3, 
[< OF. per- 
pendicle, F. perpendicule = Sp. perpendiculo = 





' 
] 


perpendicle 


Pg. perpendiculo = It. perpendicolo = G. Dan. 
Sw. perpendikel, < L. perpendiculum, a plummet, 
plumb-line, ς *perpendere, hang downright: see 
perpend2,| A pendant or something hanging 


y down in a direct line; a plumb-line. 
per νο 
[< 


(pér-pen-dik’i-lir), a. and n. 
E. perpendiculer (= D. perpendikulair = G. 
perpendikuldr, perpendikular = Sw. perpendiku- 
lir = Dan. perpendikuler), < OF. perpendicu- 
laire, F. perpendiculaire = Sp. Pg. perpendicular 
= It. perpendicolare, < LL. perpendicularis, also 
perpendicularius, vertical, as a plumb-line, ς L. 
erpendiculum, a plumb-line: see perpendicle. | 
{ α. 1. Perfectly vertical; atright angles wit 
the plane of the horizon; passing (if extended) 
through the center of the earth; coinciding with 
the direction of gravity. 
In one part of the mountain, where the aqueduct is cut 
through the rock, there is a perpendicular clift over the 
river, where there is now a foot way through the aque- 


duct for half a mile. Ἡ 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 136. 


2. In geom., meeting a given line or surface (to 
which it is said to be perpendicular) at right 


angles. A straight line is said to be perpendicular to a 
curve or surface when it cuts the curve or surface in a 
point where another straight line to which it is perpen- 
dicular is tangent to the curve or surface. In this case 
the perpendicular is usually called a normal to the curve 
or surface. 


That the walls be most exactly perpendicular to the 
ground-work, for the right angle (thereon depending) is 
the true cause of all stability, both in artificial and nat- 
ural position. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 20. 


3. In zoél., forming a right angle with the lon- 
gitudinal or latitudinal axis of the body: as, a 
perpendicular head; epimeron perpendicular, ete. 
—Perpendicular lift, a mechanical contrivance on canals 
forraising boats from one level to another.— Perpendicu- 
lar plate or lamella of the ethmoid, the mesethmoid. 
— Perpendicular style, in arch., the so-called Tudor 
style of medieval architecture, a debased style represent- 
ing the last stage of Pointed architecture, peculiar to 
England in the fifteenth century and the first half of the 





Perpendicular Style of Architecture.—The Abbey Church, Bath, 
England. 


sixteenth. The window exhibits most clearly the charac- 
teristics of this style, which differs from others in that a 
large proportion of the chief lines of its tracery intersect 
at right angles. It corresponds in art-development to the 
French Flamboyant of the fifteenth century, but is with- 
out the grace, richness, and variety of French work, though 
some of its buildings present fine effects of masses. See 
also cuts under molding and pinnacle. 


ΤΙ. 7. 1. A line at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon; a line that coincides in di- 
rection with a radius of the earth or with the 
direction of gravity.— 2. In geom., a line that 
meets another line or a plane at 
right angles, or makes equal angles 
with it on every side. Thus, if the 
straight line AB, falling on the straight 
line CD, makes the angles ABC, ABD equal 
to one another, AB is called a perpendicular C€ B D 
to CD, and CD is a perpendicular to ΑΒ. A 
line is a perpendicular to a plane when it is perpendicu- 
lar to all lines drawn through its foot in that plane. 

3. In gun., a small instrument for finding the 
center-line of a piece of ordnance, in the ope- 
ration of pointing it at an object; a gunners’ 
level. 
perpendicularity (pér-pen-dik-i-lar’i-ti), . 
[= F. perpendicularité = Pg. perpendicularidade 
= Τι. perpendicularita, < NL. *perpendiculari- 
ta(t-)s, < LL. perpendicularis, perpendicular: 
see perpendicular.] The state of being per- 
pendicular. 
perpendicularly (pér-pen-dik’i-lir-li), adv. In 
a perpendicular manner; so as to be perpen- 
dicular, in any sense of that word. 


A 


perpendiculum ({pér-pen-dik’i-lum), 7. 


perpensiont (pér-pen’shon), n. 
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; [< L. 
perpendiculum, a plummet: see perpendicle. | 
In her., a carpenters’ plumb-line and level used 
as a bearing. 

[ς L. perpen- 
dere, pp. perpensus, weigh carefully: see per- 
pendi,| Consideration. 

Unto reasonable perpensions it [authority] hath no place 
in some sciences. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 
perpensityt (pér-pen’si-ti),. [<L. perpensus, 
pp. of perpendere, perpend (see perpend?), 
+ -ity.] Consideration; a pondering; careful 
thought or attention. 
I desire the reader to attend with utmost perpensity. 
Swift, Tale of-a Tub, ix. 
perpensivet (pér-pen’siv), a. [ς L. perpensus, 
pp. of perpendere, perpend (see perpend1), + 
-ἴυο.] Considerate; thoughtful. [Rare.] 
It is rather Christian modesty than shame, in the dawn- 
ing of Reformation, to be very perpensive. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 41. 
perpent, ”. See perpend3. 

perpent-stone (per pent-BvGn), π. In arch, 
same as perpend?, 
perpessiont (pér-pesh’on), ». [< L. perpes- 
sio(n-), a bearing, suffering, < perpeti, pp. per- 
pessus, bear steadfastly, « per, through, + pati, 
endure: see patience, passion.| Suffering; en- 
durance. 

The eternity of the destruction in language of Scripture 
signifies a perpetual perpession and duration in misery. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 
perpetrable (pér’pé-tra-bl), a. [< L. as if *per- 
petrabilis, < perpetrare, perpetrate: see perpe- 
trate.]| Capable of being perpetrated. 
perpetrate (pér’pé-trat), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
perpetrated, ppr. perpetrating. [ς L. perpetra- 
tus, pp. of perpetrare, carry through ὁ It. per- 
petrare = Sp. Pg. perpetrar = F. perpétrer), « 
per, through, + patrare, perform, akin to potis, 
able, potens, powerful: see potent.] 1. To do, 
execute, or perform; commit: generally in a 
bad sense: as, to perpetrate a crime. 
What great advancement hast thou hereby won, 


By being the instrument to perpetrate 
So foul a deed? Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 78. 


For whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 
We do but row, we’re steer’d by fate. 
S. Butler, Hudibras. 
2. To produce, as something execrable or shock- 
ing; perform (something) in an execrable or 
shocking way: as, to perpetrate a pun. [Hu- 
morous. | 
Sir P. induced two of his sisters to perpetrate a duet. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxxi. 
perpetration (pér-pé-tra’shon), ». [= F. per- 
pétration = Sp. perpetracion = Pg. perpetragdo 
= It. perpetrazione, ς LL. perpetratio(n-), a per- 
forming, < L. perpetrare, pp. perpetratus, per- 
petrate: see perpetrate.] 1. The act of perpe- 
trating; the act of committing, as a crime.— 
2+. That which is perpetrated; an evil action. 
The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own con- 
sciences, always attend injurious perpetrations. 
Eikon Basilike. 
perpetrator (pér’pé-tra-tor), πα. [= OF. perpe- 
trateur = Sp. Pg. perpetrador = It. perpetratore, 
< LL. perpetrator, ς L. perpetrare, pp. perpetra- 
tus, perpetrate: see perpetrate.] One who per- 
petrates; especially, one who commits or has 
committed some objectionable or criminal act. 
A principal in the first degree is he that is the actor or 
absolute perpetrator of the crime. Blackstone, Com.,IV. iii. 
perpetuable (pér-pet’i-a-bl), a. [= OF. per- 
petuable, ς L. as if *perpetuabilis, < perpetuare, 
perpetuate: see perpetuate.] Capable of being 
perpetuated or continued indefinitely. 
‘ Varieties are perpetuable, like species. A, Gray. 
perpetual (pér-pet’i-al), a. [< ME. perpetuel, 
< OF. perpetuel, F. perpétuel = OSp. perpetual 
= It. perpetuale, < ML. perpetualis, permanent, 
L. perpetualis, universal, < perpetuus, continu- 
ing throughout, constant, universal, general, 
continuous (> It. Sp. Pg. perpetuo, OF. perpetu, 
perpetual), ς per, through, + petere, fall upon, 
go to, seek: see petition.] 1. Continuing for- 
ever in future time; destined to continue or be 
continued through the ages; everlasting: as, a 
perpetual covenant; a perpetual statute. 
A perpetual Union of the two Kingdoms. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 290. 
2. Continuing or continued without intermis- 
sion; uninterrupted; continuous; continual: 
as, a perpetual stream; the perpetual action of 


the heart and arteries; a vow of perpetual pov- perpetuit 


erty. 


perpetually (pér-pet’i-al-i), adv. 


perpetuanat, perpetuanet, 1. 


perpetuant (pér-pet’t-ant), 2. 


perpetuator (pér-pet’t-a-tor), n. 





perpetuity 


The Christian Philosopher tells us that a good Conscience 
is a perpetual Feast. Howell, Letters, iv. 22. 


The perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed, 
Forever. Bryant, Forest Hymn. 


Circle of perpetual apparition. See apparition.— Cir- 
cle of perpetual occultation. See occultation.— Per- 
petual canon, curate, motion. See the nouns.— Per- 
oe lever. Same as continual lever (which see, under 
ever1).— Perpetual screw. Same as endless screw (which 
see, under endless).=Syn. 1. Everlasting, Immortal, etc. 
(see eternal), unceasing, ceaseless, unfailing, perennial, 
enduring, permanent, lasting, endless, everlasting.— 2. 
Continual, Incessant, etc. (see incessant), constant. 

[< ME. *per- 
petuelly, perpetuelli; < perpetual + -ly2.) Ina 
perpetual manner; constantly; continually ; 
always; forever: as, lamps kept perpetually 
burning; one who is perpetually boasting. 


Perpetuelli schal ben holden a-forn ye ymage of oure lady 
at ye heye auter. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 


The shadow of a tree in the river seemeth to have con- 
tinued the same along timein the water, but it is perpetu- 
ally renewed in the continual ebbing and flowing thereof. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 53. 


perpetualtyt (pér-pet’a-al-ti),n. [= F. perpétu- 


alité = It. perpetualita; as perpetual + -ty.] 
a state or condition of being perpetual. Imp. 
ict. 
[Also perpetu- 
ano; < Sp. perpetudn, a woolen stuff so ealled, 
ς L. perpetuus, perpetual: see perpetual.) A 
stuff of wool, or wool and silk, mentioned in the 
seventeenth century: it was similar to lasting. 
Tle not see him now, on my soule; hee’s in his old per- 
petuana sute. Marston, What you Will, ii. 1. 


They had of diverse kinds, as cloath, perpetwanes, & other 
stuffs, besids hose, & shoes, and such like commodities as 
γε planters stood in need of. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 220. 

Perpetuano, so called from the lasting thereof, though 
but counterfeit of the cloth of the Israelites, which en- 
dured in the wilderness forty years. Fuller, Worthies. 


perpetuance (pér-pet’i-ans), ». [= It. perpetu- 


anza; ς perpetu(ate) + -ance.] The act of per- 
petuating, or of rendering perpetual; perpetua- 
tion. 

For if trust to the gospell do purchase perpetuance 


Of life unto him who therein hath confidence, 
What shall the light do? New Custom, ii. 1. (Davies.) 


The transformation of religion essential for its perpetu- 
ance. 
M. Arnold, quoted in Oxenham’'s Short Studies, p. 414. 
[< L. perpetu- 
an(t-)s, ppr. of perpetuare, make perpetual: see 
perpetuate.|. In math., an absolutely indecom- 
posable subinvariant. 
perpetuate (pér-pet’a-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
perpetuated, ppr. perpetuating. {ς L. perpetu- 
atus, pp. of perpetuare (> It. perpetuare = Sp. 
Pg. perpetuar = F. perpétuer), make perpetual, 
< perpetuus, continuous, perpetual: see perpet- 
ual.| To make perpetual; cause to endure or 
to continue or be continued indefinitely; pre- 
serve from failure, extinction, or oblivion: as, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a great event 
or of an illustrious character. 
Present superstition too visibly perpetuates the folly of 
our forefathers. _Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 


It is not a little singular that we should have preserved 
this rite, and insisted upon perpetuating one symbolical 
act of Christ whilst we have totally neglected all others. 

Emerson, 119 Lord’s Supper. 


perpetuate (pér-pet’i-at), a. [< L. perpetuatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Made perpetual; contin- 
ued through the ages, or for an indefinite time; 
recurring continuously; continually repeated 
or reiterated. 


The trees and flowers remain 
By Nature’s care perpetuate and self-sown. Southey. 


perpetuation (pér-pet-i-a’shon), . [ς F. per- 
pétuation = Sp. perpetuacién = Pg. perpetuagio 
= It. perpetuacione, perpetuagione, < ML. per- 
petuatio(n-), «1. perpetuare, pp. perpetuatus, 
perpetuate: see perpetuate. | he act of per- 
poownie or making perpetual; the act of pre- 
serving through an endless existence, or for an 
indefinite period of time; continuation.—Pper- 
petuation of testimony, in ἔαιο, the taking of testi- 
mony, although no suit is pending, in order to preserve 
it for future use. This is allowed in some cases where 
there is reason to fear that controversy may arise in the 
future and after the death of witnesses. Thus, a party in 
possession of property. and fearing that his right or that 
of his successors might at some future time be disputed, 
was allowed in chancery to file a bill merely to examine 
witnesses, in order to preserve that testimony which might 
be lost by the death of such witnesses before he could 
prosecute his claim, or before he should be called on to 
defend his right. 

[< perpetuate 

+ -orl.] One who perpetuates something. 

(pér-pé-tii’1-ti), n.; pl. perpetuities 

(-tiz). [*< F. perpétuité = Sp. perpetuidad = Pg. 


perpetuity 


perpetuidade=It. perpetuita, Ιω. perpetuita(t-)s, 
continuity, < perpetuus, continuous, perpetual: 
see perpetual.] 1. The state or character of 
being perpetual; endless duration; continued 
uninterrupted existence, or duration through 
the ages or for an indefinite period of time: as, 
the perpetuity of laws and institutions. 


Those laws which God for perpetuity hath established. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


A third attribute of the king’s majesty is his perpetuity. 
The law ascribes to him in his political capacity an abso- 
lute immortality. The king never dies. 

Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 


The Race of man may seem indeed to them to be per- 
petual; but they see no promise of perpetuity for Individ- 
uals. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 105. 


2. Something of which there will be no end; 
something lasting forever or for an indefinitely 
long time. 


A mess of pottage for a birthright, a present repast for 
a perpetuity. South, Sermons. 


3. In law: (a) A limitation intended to be unal- 
terable and of indefinite duration; a disposition 
of property which attempts to make it inalien- 
able beyond certain limits fixed or conceived 
as being fixed by the general law. Pollock. 


The evils incident to rendering any specific piece of land 
or fund inalienable, and thus shutting it out from the 
general circulation of property, early led the courts to 
hold provisions for a perpetual suspension of the power 
of alienation to be void. The desire of owners of estates 
to perpetuate the wealth of the family led to attempts to 
create forfeitures and gifts over to other persons, by way 
of shielding the successor in the title from temptation to 
alienate; and as the right to create life-estates and trusts, 
and to add gifts over to other persons upon the termina- 
tion of precedent estates, could not be wholly denied, the 
question has been what temporary suspension of the power 
of alienation is reasonable and allowable, and what is too 
remote and to be held void as ‘“‘tending to create a per- 
petuity.” (See remoteness.) The limit now generally es- 
tablished for this purposein varying forms is substantially 
to the effect that no disposition of real property or crea- 
tion of an estate therein is valid if it suspends the absolute 
power of alienation for more than a period measured by 
a life or lives in being plus 21 years and9 months. Hence, 
since literal perpetuities are no longer known, except in 
the law of charities, etc., the phrase rule against perpetu- 
ities has come to mean in ordinary usage the rule against 
future estates which are void for remoteness as “tending 
to create a perpetuity.” (0) Duration to all futur- 
ity; exemption from intermission or ceasing. 
—4. In the doctrine of annuities, the number 
of years in which the simple interest of any 
principal sum will amount to the same as the 
principal itself; or the number of years’ pur- 
chase to be given for an annuity which is to 
continue forever; also, the annuity itself.—In 
perperuity; for an endless or an indefinite length of time; 
orever. 


perplexedly (pér-plek’sed-li), adv. 


perplexfult (pér-pleks’ful), a. 


perplexingly (pér-plek’sing-li), adv. 
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Wondering Science stands, herself perplexed 
At each day’s miracle, and asks ‘‘ What next?” 
Ο. W. Holmes, The School-Boy. 


=§Syn. 1. To complicate, tangle, snarl.—2, Puzzle, etc. 
(see embarrass), confuse, harass, pose, nonplus, put to a 
stand, mystify. 

1. Ina 


perplexed manner; with perplexity.— 2+. In a 
perplexing manner; intricately; with involu- 
tion; in an involved or intricate manner. 


He handles the questions very perplexedly. 
Bp. Bull, Works, ITT. 1085. 


perplexedness (pér-plek’sed-nes), ». Perplex- 


ity. 


Musidorus shortly, as in haste and full of passionate 
perplexedness, . . . recounted his case unto her. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


-ful.} Perplexing. 


There are many mysteries in the world, which curious 
wits with perplezful studies strive to ος 
Rev. Τ, Adams, Works, I. 63. 


In a per- 


plexing manner; in such a way as to perplex 
or embarrass; bewilderingly. 


perplexity (pér-plek’si-ti), ».; pl. perplexities 


(-tiz). {ς ME. perplexitee,< OF. perpleaxite, F. 
perplexité = Sp. perplejidad = Pg. perplexidade 
= It. perplessita, ς LL. perplexita(t-)s, perplex- 


ity, obscurity,< L. perplexus, confused: see per- perquisitor (pér-kwiz’i-tor), 2. 


plex, a.) 1. An intricate or involved state or 
condition; the character of being intricate, 
complicated, or involved. 

Tho was betwene my preste and mee 


Debate and great perplezitee. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot discern 
any, unless in the perplexity of his own thoughts. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. The state of being perplexed; distraction of 
mind through doubt or difficulty; embarrass- 
ment; bewilderment. 
Such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 
Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 
A case of perplexity as to right conduct, if it is to be one 
in which philosophy can serve a useful purpose, must be 
one of bona fide perplexity of conscience. 
; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 313. 


3. A perplexing circumstance, state of things, 
or conjuncture of affairs; whatever is a source 
of distraction or puzzlement of mind. 


Comforting himself with hoping that, if he were not al- 
ready converted, the time might come when he should be 
so, he imparted his feelings to those poor women whose 
conversation had first brought him into these perplexities 
and struggles. 


perradial (pér-ra’di-al), a. 


perriwig 


salary, or wages; something received inciden- 
tally and in addition to regular wages, salary, 
fees, ete. 

The Perquisites of my Place, taking the King’s Fee away, 


came far short of what he promised me at my first coming 
to him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 32. 


I was apprized of the usual perguisite required upon 
these occasions. oldsmith, Vicar, xxv. 
2. In law, whatever one gets by industry or 
purehases with his money, as distinguished 
from things which come to him by descent. 

ΤΙ. a. That may or must be sought out. 
[Rare. ] 

In the work of faith it is first needful that you get all 


isite helps of natural light, . . . to befriend the 


the perqu 
supernatural revelations. Baxter, Life of Faith, ii. 1. 


[ς perplex + πο οι (pér’kwi-zit-ed), a. [ς perquisite 


-εα».] Supplied with perquisites. 


If perquisited varlets frequent stand, 
And each new walk must a new tax demand. 


Savage. 
perquisition (pér-kwi-zish’on), π. [ς F. per- 
quisition = It. perquisizione, ς ML. perquisi- 


lio(n-), < L. perquirere, pp. perquisitus, seek 
after: see perquisite.] Diligent search or in- 
quiry. 

So fugitive as to escape all the filtrations and perquisi- 
tions of the most nice observers. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 127. 


[< F. perquisi- 
teur, ς L. perquisitor, a seeker out, a hunter af- 
ter, ς perquirere, pp. perquisitus, seek after: see 
perquisite.} 1. In the law of real property, the 
one who was the first of the family to acquire 
(otherwise than by descent) the estate to which 
any others of the family have succeeded; the 
first purchaser. See purchaser. 

At common law inheritable blood is only such as flows 
from the perquisitor. 

Judge Woodward, in Roberts’s Appeal, 39 Pa. St., 420. 

2. Asearcher. Wharton. 
[< perradius + 
-al.} Primarily or fundamentally radial; per- 
taining to the original or primary rays of a 
hydrozoan: said of certain parts or processes, as 
tentacles, as distinguished from those which are 
secondary and tertiary, or interradial and ad- 
radial: as, the perradial marginal bodies of a 
hydrozoan. 


perradius (pér-ra’di-us), ».; pl. perradii (-i). 


NL., ς L. per, through, + radius, ray.] One 
of the primary or fundamental rays or radiat- 
ing parts or processes of a hydrozoan. In many 
hydrozoans, as scyphomedusans, the perradii are definite- 
ly four in number, alternating with four interradii, and 
situated between pairs of eight adradii. 


Southey, Bunyan, p. 22. 


00d. 2 
Perpignan wood, See woo perplexivenesst (pér-plek’siv-nes), . The 


errét, ». Same as perryl, pirry, perry. 
perplantt, v. ¢. [< L. per, through, + plantare, perret, θα Re ain 


perrewigt, ». An obsolete form of periwig. 


plant.] To plant or fix firmly or deeply. 
His especiall truste and confidence was perplanted in 


the hope of their fidelité. 
Hall, Richard ΤΤΙ., f. 27. (Haliiweil.) 


perplext (pér-pleks’),a.andn. [< OF. perpleax, 
F. perplexe = Sp. perplejo = Pg. ώς = It. 
perplesso, ς Li. perplexus, entangled, confused, 
¢ per, through, + plexus, pp. of plectere, plait, 
weave, braid: see plait. Cf. complex.) I, a. 
Intricate; difficult. : 

How the soul directs the spirit for the motion of the body 
according to the several animal exigents is as perplex in 
the theory as either of the former. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iii. 
IL. a. A difficulty; an entanglement; some- 
thing hard to understand; a perplexity. 
There's a 2! Icould have wished . . . the author 
. . . had added notes. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, cxiii. 


perplex (pér-pleks’), ο. {. [ς perplea, a.] 1. 
To make intricate; involve; entangle; make 
complicated and difficult to be understood or 
unraveled. | | 

_ Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 
That were the fountains and first springs of wisdom, 
Wrapped in perplexed ee ? 
. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Dropped mann d could mak Pi ολα 
p a, and could make the worse appe 
The better reason, to and dash ο. 
_ Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L., ii. 114. 
‘Imuch admir’d the contorsions of the Thea roote, which 
was 80 perplex'd, large, and intricate, and withall hard as 
Dox. ο Hvelyn, Diary, March 11, 1690. 
There is one unintelligible word, which I fear will ex- 
tremely perplex my dissertation. Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 


2. To embarrass; puzzle; distract; bewilder; 
trouble with suspense, anxiety, or ambiguity. 


We are perplexed, but not in despair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 


Love with Doubts perplexes still thy Mind. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


quality of being perplexing; tendency to per- 
plex. 
The perplexiveness of imagination. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, i. 2. 
perplexlyt (pér-pleks’li), adv. In an involved 
or perplexing manner. 

Set down so perplealy by the Saxon Annailist, ill-guifted 
with utterance, as with much ado can be understood 
sometimes what is spok’n. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 

perplextt, perplextlyt. Obsolete spellings of 
perplexed, perplexedly. 
perpolitet, a. [« L. perpolitus, thoroughly pol- 
ished, pp. of perpolire, polish thoroughly, ς per, 
through, + polire, polish: see polish, polite. ] 
Highly polished. 
I find those numbers thou do’st write 
To be most soft, terce, sweet, and perpolite. 
Herrick, To Harmar. 
perpondert (pér-pon’dér), ο. t. [< per- + pon- 
der. Cf. perpend1.] To ‘ponder well, 


Perponder of the Red-Herringe’s priority and prevalence. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 157). (Davies.) 


perpotation (pér-po-ta’shon), ». i L. perpo- 
tatio(n-), a continued drinking, ς perpotare, 
drink without intermission, < per, through, + 
potare, drink: see potation.] The act of drink- 
ing deeply or much; a drinking-bont. 

perquiret,v.¢. [< L. perquirere, ask or inquire 
after diligently, make diligent search for, ¢ per, 
through, + querere, seek: see quest.| To 
search into. Clobery’s Divine Glimpses (1659), 
Ῥ. τὸ. (Halliwell) 

perquisite (pér’kwi-zit),».anda. [< ML. per- 
quisitum, anything purchased, also extra profit 
beyond the yearly rent, arising from fines, 
waifs, ete.; prop. neut. of L. perquisitus, pp. of 


perreyt, ”. Same as perry? 

perriet, η. See perry}. 

perriert (per’i-ér), n. [< ME. perrier, OF. per- 
rier, perriere, F. pierrier, perriére, < ML. petra- 
via, an engine for throwing stones, <¢ petra (> 
F. pierre), a stone: see petrary, pier.] 1. A 








Perrier, def. 1. 


ballistic war-engine for throwing stones, used 
in the middle ages.— 2. An early form of can- 
non the ball of which was of stone. 
First there were sixe great gunnes, cannons, perriers of 
brasse, that shot a stone of three foot and a halfe. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΠΠ. 79. 
perrieret,”. [ME., < OF. perrierie: see perry?.} 
Same as perry3. 
The souerayn hym selfe was a sete rioll, 
Pight full of perrieris & of proude gemys, 
Atyret with a tabernacle of Eyntayill fyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1670. 


perriéret (per-iar’), ». [F.: see perrier.] Same 


perquirere, make diligent search for: see per- a8 perrier. 
quire; in the adj. use, < L. perquisitus.] I, n. Bid Miles bring up the perridre. ; 
1. An incidental emolument, profit, gain, or Morris, A Good Knight in Prison. 


fee, over and above the fixed or settled income, perriwigt, x. An obsolete form of periwig. 


ES a  ς  ς ς «ωωα κ. κ. µµκω νο ος ως 1 


perron 


perron (per’on), x. ; 
F.) perron, a flight of steps, = Pr. peiro, perro, 
peiron, < ML. petronus, a heap of stones, ¢ L. 
petra, stone: see pier.] In arch., an external 
flight of steps by which access is given to the 
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[ς ME. perron, < OF. (and perse}t, v. 
perse?, a. and 3. 
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A Middle English form of pierce. 
[ME. pers, perse, ς OF. (and 
F.) pers, blue (F. perse, Ὦ., chintz), =. Pr. 
pers = It, perso, < ML. persus, also perseus, 
persicus, bluish-green; according to some, ς L. 
persicum, a peach (see peach!); according to 
others, < Gr. περκνός, livid (see perch1); but 
prob. < L. Persia, Persia (cf. ME. inde, a color, 
ult. < L. India, India, ete.).] I, a. Of a rich 
dark blue; of a dark- or bluish-gray color. 
IT, x. 1. A blue color; dark blue. 


The water was more sombre far than perse. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vii. 108. 


2. A kind of cloth, of a bluish-gray color. 


A long surcote of pers upon he hadde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 617. 


8. Printed calico or cambric. 
[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 


Perron.— Cour du Cheval Blanc, Palace of Fontainebleau, France. perse*t, v. An obsolete form of parse}, 


ase ουν. per se (pér sé). ' δοσεις 
entrance-door of a building when the principal Pergea, (pér’sé-i), m. [NL. (Gaertner, 1805), < persecutivet (pér’sé-ki-tiv), a. 


See per. 


persecutional (pér-sé-kii’shon-al), a. 


Oe eGe&ews:x 


Perseus 


change it. Its essential feature is this, that it addresses 
itself to the will, not to the understanding; it seeks to 
modify opinion by the use of fears instead of reasons, of 
motives instead of arguments, J. Martineau. 
2. Persistent or repeated injury or annoyance 
of any kind. 
I'll .. . with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 12. 
3. A time of general or systematic oppression 
or infliction of torture, death, etc., on account 
of religious opinion or belief: as, the ten per- 
secutions of Christians under the Roman em- 
perors. 
( [ς per- 
secution + -al.] Of or relating to persecution ; 
specifically, relating to a morbid belief that one 
15 suffering persecution. 
He finds persecutional delusions common [among insane 


criminals] as well as what he calls “ homicidal mania.” 
Alien. and Neurol., VIII. 663. 


[< persecute + 


floor is raised above the level of the ground. κ, persed, < Gr. περσέα, περσεία, Tépotov, a fruit- -ive.] Following; persecuting. 


It is often so treated as to form an important 
architectural adornment. 

When that Gaffray was descendid tho, 

At the perron longe bode not in that place. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4974. 
perroquet (per’d-ket), n. See parrakeet. 
perrotatory (pér-r0’ta-td-ri), a. [ς L. per, 
through, + rotare, pp. rotatus, go round in a 
circle, roll round: see rotatory.) Passing com- 
pletely through a series from one member to 
the next, and then from the last to the first 
member again. | 
perrotine (per’6-tin), ». [Named after the in- 
ventor, M. Perrot.| A calico-printing machine 
in which the printing-blocks are three in num- 
ber, and which prints in three colors. The 
blocks are engraved in relief, and are arranged like the 
sides of a box which has one side and its ends removed, 
except that their edges do not join as in a box. Their 
engraved sides face inwardly. Within the space between 
the blocks is a revolving prism, over which the calico 
passes by an intermittent winding motion, and which is ac- 
tuated by a spring mechanism to press the cloth against 
the printing-blocks, one after another, to give the required 
impressions. 


perruquet (pe-rék’), 2. 
peruke. 
perruquier (pe-rii-ki-a’), n. 
see peruke.] A wig-maker. 
After ingratiating himself into the familiarity of the 
waiter, and then of the perruquier, he succeeded in pro- 
curing a secret communication with one of the printers. 
1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 413. 
perry! (per’i),n. [Also perrie; <F. poiré, perry, 
< poire, < L. pirum, pear: see pearl] <A fer- 
mented liquor, similar to cider, but made from 
the juice of pears. It is extensively produced 
in England, but is little known in America. 
Prithee, go single; what should I do there? 
Thou know’st I hate these visitations, 
As I hate peace or perry. 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, iii. 3. 
perry}, Λ. Same as pirry. 
perry*+ (per’i), n. [Also perrie, perrey; «ΜΕ. 
perreye, perree, perre, < OF. pierrerie, F. pierre- 
ries (pl.), < pierre, stone: see pier.] Jewels; 
precious stones. 


[F.: see peruke.] See 
[10., ς perruque: 


Draf were hem leuere 
Than al the preciouse perreye that eny prince weldeth. 
Piers Plowman (C), xii. 10. 


In habit maad with chastitee and shame 

Ye wommen shul apparaille yow, quod he, 

And noght in tressed heer and gay perree. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 944. 


perst, a. and». See perse?. 
per saltum(pérsal’tum). [L.] Ataleap; without 


persecott, 2. 3 aed 
persecute (pér’sé-kit), ο. t.; pret.and pp. per- perseict (pér-sé’ik), a. 


bearing tree in Egypt and Persia, sometimes 
confused with the peach-tree (µηλέα Περσική), 
and referred doubtfully to Πέρσης, Persian.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous apetalous trees and 
shrubs of the Lawracee, or laurel family, and 
tribe Cinnamomee, characterized by the four- 
celled anthers, nine perfect stamens, and calyx 
either somewhat closely persistent under the 


fruit or entirely deciduous. There are about 50 spe- 
cies, natives of America from Virginia to Chile. Five 
species occur in the United States. They bear alternate 
or scattered rigid leaves, small panicled flowers chiefly 
from the axils, and a large fleshy one-seeded fruit or berry. 
Many species produce wood valuable for furniture, cabinet- 


Use is made of persecutive and compelling power, which 
is rather brutish than humane. 


Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church. p. 396. (Davies.) 


persecutor (pér’s6-ki-tor),”. [= Ἐν, persécuteur 


Sp. Pg. perseguidor = It. persecutore, perse- 
guitore, é LL. persecutor, ς L. persequi, pp. per- 
secutus, persecute: see persecute.| One who 
persecutes; one who pursues and harasses an- 
other unjustly and vexatiously, particularly on 
account of religious principles. 
Glou. Think’st thou I am an executioner? 
K. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 6. 31. 


work, etc., as the red-bay or isabella-wood of the southern persecutory (pér’sé-kii-to-ri), a. . [< persecute + 


United States. See lingue, nanmu ; for the fruit, called 
alligator-pear or vegetable marrow, see avocado. 


Perseacez (pér-sé-’s6-6), π. pl. [NL. (Ho- 


raninow, 1843), < Persea + -acex.) A name for 
the family Lauraceex, taking the genus Persea 
as the type. Later used asa tribe, and sub- 
stantially equivalent in that sense to the 
subfamily Perseoidee of Pax, in the system of 
Engler and Prantl, which includes the tribes 
Cinnamomee, Eusideroxylex, and Litseee. 


See persicot. 


persecutrix (pér’sé-ki-triks), . 


-ory.| Same as persecutional. 
A persecutory element in a delusion. 
Alien, and Neurol., VII. 619. 
[= F. persé- 
cutrice = It. persecutrice, perseguitrice, ς LL. 
persecutriz, fem. of persecutor, persecutor: see 
persecute.| A female who persecutes. 
Knox... callsher. . . that Idolatrous and mischiev- 
ous Mary of the Spaniards bloud, and cruel persecutrizx of 
God’s people. 
Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, Ῥ. 142. (Davies.) 


[< per se + -ic.] Of or 


secuted, ppr. persecuting. [<}. persécuter =It. xrelating to perseity. 


perseguitare, < L. as if *persecutare, < persecutus, 
pp. of persequi (> It. perseguire, persequire = 
Sp. Pg. perseguir), follow after, chase, hunt, 
pursue, seek to obtain, prosecute, LL. perse- 
cute, < per, through, + sequi, follow: see se- 
quent.] 1+. To pursue; follow close after. 
Whiles their enemies reioysing in the victory haue per- 
secuted them flying some one way and some another. 
Sir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson, ii. 
2. To pursue with harassing or oppressive treat- 
ment; harass or afflict with repeated acts of 


Perseid (pér‘sé-id), 1. 


Perseides (pér-s6’i-déz), πι. pl. 


perseityt (pér-sé‘i-ti), n. 


[< NL. Perseides.] One 
of the August meteors: so named because 
they seem to radiate from the constellation 


Perseus. 

[NL., pl. of L. 
Perseis (-id-), < Gr. Περστίς (-ιδ-), a daughter of 
Perseus, < Περσεύς, Perseus: see Perseus.] Same 
as Perseids. 
[< ML. perseita(t-)s 
(Duns Scotus),< Li. per se, by itself: see per se.] 
The condition of being or of inhering per se. 


cruelty or annoyance; injure or afflict persis- perseleet,. A Middle English form of parsley. 
tently; specifically, to afflict, harass, or punish perselinet, ». An obsolete variant of parsley. 


on account of opinions, as for adherence to a 
particular creed or system of religious princi- 
ples, or to a mode of worship. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 


you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Mat, v, 11. 


Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute. 
Tennyson, To J. 8. 


3. In a weakened sense, to harass or pursue 
with persistent attentions, solicitations, or other 
importunities; vex or annoy. = ΒΥΠ. 2. To oppress, 


Persepolitan (pér-se-pol’i-tan), a. and n. 


Fat coleworts and comforting perseline. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos. 
(= 
F. Persépolitain, ¢ Li. Persepolis, < Gr. Περσέπολις, 
also Περσαίπολις, Persepolis (see def.), appar. 
< Περσίς, Per- 
sia, + πόλις, 
city.) I.a. Of 
or pertaining 
to Persepolis, 
the capital of 
ancient Per- 
sia, or its in- 





passing through intermediate stages or steps. worry, hunt, run down. habitants. 
persantt, persauntt, a. Obsolete forms of per- persecution (pér-se-ku’shon), m. [ς ME. per- TI. n. A na- 

ceant. Rom. of the Rose, 1, 2809. secucioun, « OF. persecution, F.persécution=Sp. tive or an in- 
persavet, v. t A Middle English form of per- persecucion = Pg. perseguigdo =It. persecuzione, habitant of 

ceive. perseguzione, perseguizione, ¢ L. persecutio(n-), a Persepolis. 


perscht, v. A Middle English form of ροές]. 


following after, pursuit, chase, in law a prose- 
perscrutation (pér-skr6-ta’shon), n. [= F, 


( : Perseus (pér’- 
cution, action, LL. persecution, ¢ persequi, pp. 


sus), ». [l., 


perscrutation = Pg. perscrutacdo, < Li. perseru- 
tatio(n-), investigation, ς perscrutari, pp. per- 
scrutatus, search through: see perscrute.] A 
searching thoroughly; minute search or in- 
quiry. [Rare.] 
Such guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the mo- 
mentous future! Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 8. 
perscrutet (pér-skrét’), v. i. and {. [ς F. per- 
scruter = Pg. perscrutar = It. perscrutare, < L. 
perscrutari, perscrutare, search through, ς per, 
through, + scrutari, search carefully: see scru- 
tiny.) To make a thorough search or inquiry; 
investigate. 


If they have reason to perscrute the matter. 


Borde, Introduction of Knowledge. (Nares.) 


persecutus, follow after, chase, persecute: see 


< Gr. Περσεύς, 
persecute.| 1. The act or practice of persecut- 


Perseus, also 


ing; harassing or oppressive treatment; espe- a = northern 
cially, the infliction of injury (as loss of prop- constellation 
erty or civil rights, physical suffering, ordeath) ealled after 
as a punishment for adhering to some opinion him,] 1. In 


or course of conduct, as a religious ereed or a 
mode of worship, which cannot properly be re- 
garded as criminal. 

To punish a man because he has committed a crime, or 


Gr. myth, a 
hero, son of 
Zeus and Da- 
naé, who slew 


because he is believed, though unjustly, to have com- the Gorgon 
mitted a crime, is not persecution. Medusa, and 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 7 





afterward 
saved Andro- 
meda from a 





By persecution I mean the employment of any pains or “ill hin 


penalties, the administration of any uneasiness to body or 
mind, in consequence of a man’s belief, or with a view to 


nh \ η] 


Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, in the 
dei Lanzi, Florence, Loege 


Perseus 


sea - monster.— 
2. An ancient 
northern con- 
stellation, the 
figure of which 
represents Per- 
seus in a sin- 
gular posture, 
holding the head 
of the Gorgon in 
one hand, and 
waving a sword 
with the other. 
persevert (pér- 
sev’ér),v.% An 
obsolete form of 
persevere. 

This is the first 
time that ever you 
resisted my will; I 
thank you for it, but 
persever not in it. 

Sir P. Sidney, Ar- 

[cadia, iii. To persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 92. 


perseverance! (pér-sé-vér’ans), mn. [< ME. 
*perseverance, persiveraunse, < OF. perseverance, 
F. persévérance = Sp. perseverancia = Pg. per- 
severanca = It. perseveranza, perseveranzia, < L. 
perseverantia, steadfastness, constancy, perse- 
verance, ¢ perseveran(t-)s, ppr. of perseverare, 
persevere: see perseverant.| 1. The act or 
habit of persevering; persistence in anything 
undertaken; continued pursuit or prosecution 
of any business or enterprise begun; steady 
persistency in any state or course of action: 
applied alike to good and evil. 
Persiueraunse of purpos may quit you to lure, 


Your landys to lose, & langur for euer. 
Destruction of Troy (i. E. T. S.), 1, 2655. 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 150. 


[Stuyvesant] possessed, in an eminent degree, that great 
quality in a statesman, called perseverance by the polite, 
but nicknamed obstinacy by the vulgar. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 269. 


2. In theol., continuance in a state of grace, 
leading finally to a state of glory: sometimes 
ealled final perseverance, See perseverance of 
the saints, below. 

The perseverance of God’s grace, with the knowledge of 


his good-will, increase with you unto the end. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 20. 


Perseverance of the saints, the doctrine that “they 
whom God hath accepted in his Beloved, effectually called 
and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor finally 
fall away from the state of grace, but shall certainly per- 
severe therein to the end and be eternally saved” (West. 
Conf. of Faith, xvii. § 1). [This doctrine forms one of the 
“five points of Calvinism,” but is denied by Arminians, 
while the Anglican Church permits either position to be 
held. |=Syn. 1. Industry, Application, etc. (see assiduity), 
steadiness, steadfastness, 
perseverance’t, π. See 
perseverantt (pér-sé-vér’ant), a. i F. persé- 
vérant = Sp. Pg. It. perseverante, ς L. perseve- 
ran(t-)s, ppr. of perseverare, persevere: see per- 
severe.) Persevering; constant, persistent, or 

unflagging in pursuit of an undertaking. 
Such women as were not only devout, but sedulous, dili- 

gent, constant, perseverant in their devotion, 

Donne, Sermons, xxiii. 


perseverantlyt (pér-s6-vér’ant-li), adv. Perse- 
veringly. Foxe. 
persevere (pér-sé-vér’), v.; pret. and pp. per- 
severed, ppr. persevering. [Formerly persever; 
€ ME. perseveren, ς F. persévérer = Sp. Pg. per- 
severar = It. perseverare, < L. perseverare, con- 
tinue steadfastly, persist, persevere, < perse- 
verus, very strict or earnest, < per, through, + 
severus, strict, earnest: see severe.] I, intrans. 
To persist in anything one has undertaken; 
pursue steadily any design or course com- 
menced; avoid giving over or abandoning what 
is undertaken; be constant, steadfast, or un- 
flinching. 
To persevere in any evil course makes you unhappy in 


this life, and will certainly throw you into poatlenting 60 
ments in the next. Abp. Wake, Preparation for Death. 


Vasques, satisfied in his mind that there was nothing 
extraordinary in the danger, persevered to pass the Cape in 
spite of all difficulties. Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 111. 


ΞΒΥΠ. To keep on, hold on, stick to (one’s work). See 





The Constellation Perseus. 


See perceiverance. 


II.+ trans. To continue; cause to abide or 
remain steadfast or unchanged. 


The Holy Ghost preserve you, your wife, and family, 
and persevere his grace in you unto the end. 
33 ιά Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 20. 
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persevering (pér-sé-vér’ing), p. a. Persisting 
in any business or course begun; constant in 
the execution of a purpose or enterprise: as, a 
persevering student. : 

perseveringly (pér-sé-vér’ing-li), adv. Ina 
persevering manner; with perseverance or con- 
tinued pursuit of what is undertaken. 
ersewet, v. An obsolete form of pursue. 
ersian (pér’shan), a.andn. [= OF. persien, 


* pnersan, F. persan = Sp. Pg. It. persiano, < L. as 


if Persianus, < Persia, Persis, ς Gr. Περσίς, Per- 
sia, < OPers. Parsa, Pers. Pars (> Ar. Fars), Per- 
sia. Cf. Parsee.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Persia, in any of the various limitations of the 


name. (a) Anancient region near the Persian Gulf, near- 
ly corresponding to the modern Farsistan, and the nucleus 
of the Persian empire. (0) An ancient empire under the 
Acheemenians, and later restored under the Sassanians, 
comprising at its height the greater part of western Asia 
with Egypt, etc. (c) A later kingdom, now extending 
from Russia and the Caspian southward to the Persian 
Gulf, and from Turkey eastward to Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan (called Iran by the Persians). 

Hence (from the luxury of the ancient Per- 
sians)—2+. Splendid; magnificent; luxurious; 
soft. 


I do not like the fashion of your garments; you will 
say they are Persian attire; but let them be changed. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 85. 


Our men are not onlie become willow, but a great manie, 
through Persian delicacie crept in among vs, altogither of 
straw. Harrison, 1. 212, col. 1, quoted by Ellis. 


Persian apple, the peach.— Persian bed, a mattress, or 
framed cushion, so tufted and covered with such material 
that it has a certain decorative character and may serve as 
either a bed or a sofa.— Persian berries, the fruit of one 
of several buckthorns, as Rhamnus infectorius, R. saxatilis, 
R. oleoides, and perhaps others. They afford in decoction 
bright-yellow and green dyes applicable to woolen mate- 
rials, including that of Oriental carpets, and also em- 
ployed in cotton-printing, paper-staining, and leather- 
dressing. They are grown in France, Spain, Asia Minor, 
etc., as well as in Persia, and are distinguished as Avignon 
grains or berries, Spanish berries, etc., though by dyers they 
are indiscriminately called Persian berries. Also called 
yellow berries.— Persian blinds. Same as persiennes.— 
Persian carpet, cat. See the nouns.— Persian cord, 
a material for women’s dresses, resembling rep, made of 
cotton and wool. Dict. of Needlework.— Persian deer. 
(a) Cervus πιατα]. (b) Dama mesopotamica, related to the 
common fallow-deer.— Persian drill, dualism, era. See 
the nouns.— Persian fire, in pathol., same as anthrax.— 
Persian gazel, Gazella sulgutturosa.— Persian insect- 

owder. See insect_powder.— Persian lily, a plant of 
he genus Fritillaria (10. Persica), a native of Persia, cul- 
tivated as a garden-flower.— Persian lynx. Same as cara- 
cal.— Persian morocco, a kind of morocco leather 
made from sheepskins, used in bookbinding and shoe- 
making. This leather may be finished smooth or grained 
in any style. It is mostly made in Germany, from the 
skins of hairy sheep called Persian goats, whence its 
name is derived.— Persian tick, Argas persicus. See 
Argas.— Persian ware, a kind of pottery, introduced 
by English makers about 1883, in which decoration is 
freely applied, modeled in low relief with a semi-trans- 
parent glaze, which appears darker in color where it 
is thicker, as in the hollows, and lighter on the projec- 
tions.— Persian wheel, See wheel. 


II, x. 1. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
or of modern Persia. The modern Persians are 
a mixed race, in part descended from the an- 
cient Iranians.—2. The language spoken in 
Persia, a member of the Iranian branch of the 


Aryan or Indo-European family of languages. 
Modern Persian dates from about A. D. 1000; older dia- 
lects are the Avestan or Zend, and the language of the 
Achemenian cuneiform inscriptions. 


3. In arch., a male figure draped in the an- 
cient Persian manner, and serving in place of 
a column or pilaster to support an entablaturc. 
See atlantes and caryatid.— 4, A thin, soft, and 
fine silk used for linings and the like. 

One ditto [nightgown] of red and white broad stript 
Thread Sattin, lined with a green and white Persian. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of es te 

persiana (pér-si-a’nii), m. [NL.: see Persian, 

n., 4, persienne.] A silk stuff decorated with 
large flowers. Dict. of Needlework. 

Persic (pér’sik), a. and n. [= F. Persique = 
Sp. Pg. It. Persico (ef. D. Perzisch = G. Persisch 
= Sw. Dan. Persisk), < L. Persicus, ς Gr. Περσι- 
κός, Persian, < Περσίς, Persia: see Persian. Cf. 
peachi, from the same source.] Same as Per- 
sian. 

Persica (pér’si-kii), ». [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. persica, peach : see peachi,] An unten- 
able name for Amygdalus (which see). 

persicaria (pér-si-ka’ri-ii), πι. [NL. (ef. ML. 
persicarius, peach-tree),< L. persicum, a peach: 
see peach1.] The plant lady’s-thumb, Poly- 
gonum Persicaria; also, the garden species P. 
orientale (see prince’s-feather, 2). Also called 


peachwort. See heart’s-ease,2 (b).—Water-persi- 
caria, Polygonum amphibium, a species common in the 


persistence 


persicary (pér’si-ka-ri), n. [< F. persicaire = 
Sp. Pg. It. persicaria, ς NL. persicaria, q. v.] 
Same as persicaria. 

Persicize (pér’si-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Persi- 
cized, ppr. Persicizing. [ς Persic + -ize.] To 
make Persian; assimilate in any way to some- 
thing Persian. 

“India,” the abstract form of a word derived through 
the Greeks from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhu, 
a river, pre-eminently the Indus. Encyc. Brit., XII. 731. 

persicot (pér’si-kot),». [Also persecot ; < F. per- 
sicot, < L. persicum, a peach: see peachl.] A 
cordial prepared by macerating in alcohol lem- 
on-peel and different spices with a large pro- 
portion of the kernels of peaches, apricots, or 
similar fruits.—Persicot-water, a sweet syrup fla- 


vored in a manner similar to persicot cordial, but much 
weaker, having but little alcohol. 


persiennc (pér-si-en’), ». [F., fem. of OF. per- 
sien, Persian: see Persian, n.,4.] An Eastern 
cambric or muslin printed with colored pat- 
terns. 

persiennes (pér-si-en’), 7. pl. [F., pl. of per- 
sienne, fem. of OF. persien, Persian: see Per- 
δίαπ.] Outside window-shutters made of thin 
movable slats fastened in a frame on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. Also called Per- 
sian blincs. 

persiflage (10. pron. per’si-fliizh), n.  [F., ς per- 
sifler, banter, quiz, ¢ L. per, through, + F. sif- 
fler, hiss, whistle, ς L. sibilare, sifilare, hiss: 
see sibilant.] Light, flippant banter; idle, 
bantering talk or humor; an ironical, frivo- 
lous, or jeering style of treating or regarding 
a subject, however serious it may be. 

1 hear of Brougham from Sefton, with whom he passes 
most of his spare time, to relieve his mind by small talk, 
persifiage, and the gossip of the day. 

Greville, Memoirs, March 15, 1881. 

persiflate (pér’si-flat), ο. 7.; pret. and pp. per- 

siflated, ppr. persifiating. [« I. persifler, ban- 

ter (see persiflage), + -ate2.] To indulge in 
persiflage, or light, flippant banter. [Rare.] 

We talked and persiflated all the way to London. 

Thackeray, Letters, 1849. 

persifleur (per-si-flér’), ». [I"., ς persifler: see 

persiflage.| One whoindulges in persiflage; a 
banterer; a quiz. 

No people ever were so little prone to admire at all as 
the French of Voltaire. Persiflage was the character of 
their whole mind. . . . They feel withal that, if persiflage 
be the great thing, there never was such a persijleur. 

Carlyle. 
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persimmon (pér-sim’on), . [Virginia Algon- 
kian putchamin.] 1. One of several species of 
the genus Diospyros; primarily, D. Virginianaof 
North America, the date-plum, a tree common 
in the South, growing to a height of 60 feet. The 
hard fine wood of the species is used in turnery, etc., and 
especially forshuttles. The black or Mexican persimmon, 
or chapote, is Brayodendron Texanum of Mexico and 
Texas, with a small black sweet and insipid fruit; its 


wood is probably the best American substitute for box. 
Diospyros Kaki is the Japanese persimmon. 
2. The fruit of any of the above-named trees. 
That of D. Virginiana is an inch in diameter, is extreme- 
ly astringent when green, and is sometimes used as a 
remedy for diarrhea; when frosted or thoroughly ripe it 
is sweet and edible. With other ingredients it yields a 
domestic beer.—Not a huckleberry to one’s persim- 
mon, not to be compared with one; insignificant in com- 
parison with one. [Southern Ὁ. 8.]—That ’s persim- 
mons or all persimmons! that’sfine! [Southern U.8.] 
—The longest pole -nocks the persimmon, success 
oe to him who has the most advantages. [Southern 
. J 

persio (pér’si-0), η. 
same as cudbear. 

Persism (pér’sizm), n.- 


A powder used in dyeing: 


[ς Gr. as if "Περσισμός, 
ς Περσίζειν, act, think, or speak with or like the 
Persians, ¢ Πέρσης, a Persian: see Persian.] A 
Persian idiom. 

persist (pér-sist’), ο. t. [ς F. persister = Sp. 
Pg. persistir = It. persistere, <« L. persistere, con- 
tinue, persist, < per, through, + sistere, causal 
of stare, stand: see stand. Cf. assist, ete.] To 
continue steadily and firmly in some state, 
course of action, or pursuit, especially in spite 
of opposition, remonstrance, ete.; persevere, 
especially with some degree of obstinacy. 

Thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 


But makes it much more heavy. 
Shak., T. and Ο., ii. 2. 186. 
As you have well begun, and well gone forward, so well 
persist and happily end. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 71. 


It was otherwise in Saul, whom Jesus threw to the 
ground with a more angry sound than these persecutors; 
but Saul rose a saint, and they persisted devils. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 320, 


h 9 9 . 
north temperate zone, with dense spikes of rather large Ὃ ο. (pér-sis’tens), n. [Also persistance ; 


bright rose-red flowers. 


'. persistance = Sp. Pg. persistencia = It. per- 








persistence 


sistenza, < ML. *persistentia, ¢ L. persisten( t-)s, 
persistent: see persistent.] 1. The quality of 
being persistent; steady or firm adherence to 
or continuance in a state, course of action, or 
pursuit that has been entered upon; especially 
(of persons), a more or less obstinate persever- 
ance, perseverance notwithstanding opposi- 
tion, warning, remonstrance, etc.—2. The con- 
tinuanee of an effect after the cause which first 
gave rise to it is removed: as, the persistence of 
the impression of light on the retina after the 
luminous object is withdrawn; the persistence 
of force.— Persistence of force, the law of mechanics. 
The pirate was introduced by Herbert Spencer to sum 
up all the laws of mechanics, especially the two principles 
of the permanence of matter and the conservation of en- 
ergy. The law of action and reaction may be considered 
as consisting in the persistence of the algebraic sum of the 
momenta; and in fact ee law may be stated in an 
integrated form which contains an arbitrary constant in- 
dependent of the time.— Persistence of vision, the con- 
tinuance of a visual impression upon the retina of the eye 
after the exciting cause is removed. The length of time 
varies with the intensity of the light and the excitability 
of the retina, and ordinarily is brief, though the duration 
may be for hours or even days. The after-image may be 
either positive or negative, the latter when the bright 
parts appear dark and the colored parts in their corre- 
sponding contrast-colors. It is because of this persis- 
tence that, for example, a firebrand moved very rapidly 
appears as a line or circle of light. The phenakistoscope, 
zoetrope, and other similar contrivances depend for their 
effect upon this principle. =Syn. 1. Industry, Application, 
etc. (see assiduity), pertinacity, doggedness. ; 
persistency ο ta n. [As persistence 

(see -cy).] Same as persistence, 1. 

By this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the devil's book 

as thou and Falstaff for obduracy and persistency. 
Shak., 2 Hen. LV., ii. 2. 50. 
persistent (pér-sis’tent),a. [= F. persistant = 

Sp. Pg. It. persistente, < L. persisten(t-)s, ppr. of 

persistere, persist: see persist.) 1. Persisting 

or continuing in spite of opposition, warning, 
remonstranee, etc.; refusing to cease or give up 
some action, course, or pursuit; persevering: 

88, a persistent beggar; persistent attempts to 

do something. 

Henceforward rarely could she front in hall, 
Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye. 

ε Tennyson, Guinevere. 

2. That endures; enduring. 

Strange that some of us, with quick alternate vision, 
see beyond our infatuations, and, even while we rave on 
the heights, behold the wide plain where our persistent 
self pauses and awaits us. 

' George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 168. 


Matter is indestructible, motion is continuous, and be- 
neath both ‘these universal truths lies the fundamental 
truth that force is persistent. J. Fiske, Ideaof God, p. 150. 
8. Specifically —(a@) In bot., continuing with- 
out withering: opposed to caducous, deciduous, 
or marcescent: as, a persistent calyx (one re- 
maining after the corolla has withered). (0) In 
z00l., perennial; σε ta morphological char- 
acter, or continuing in functional activity; not 
degenerate, deciduous, or caducous, as a part 
or an organ: as, persistent types of structure ; 
the persistent horns of cattle or gills of newts. 

There are several groups which show special marks of 
degeneracy. Such are the reduced maxillary bones and 
persistent gills of the Proteida. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 333. 


4. Repeated; continual. 


The persistent breathing of such air tends to lower all 
kinds of vital energy, and predisposes to disease. 
Hualey and Youmans, Physiol., § 128. 


Persistent character, in morphology, a character not 
necessarily essential, but found through a large series of 
species or groups. Such a character is said to persist as 
we ascend in the scale of structure.— Persistent pulp. 
See dental pulp, under dental. 


persistently (pér-sis’ tent-li), adv.. So as to per- 
sist; in a persistent manner; with persistency. 
persistingly (pér-sis’ting-li), adv. Ina persist- 
ing manner; perseveringly; steadily. 
persistive (pér-sis’tiv), a. [< persist +. ~ive.] 
Steady in persisting; persevering; persistent. 
To find persistive constancy in men. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 21. 
persolvet (pér-solv’), v. t. [= Pg. persolver = 
It. persolvere, ς L. persolvere, discharge or re- 
lease completely, pay, pay out, give, render, « 
per, through, +. solvere, loose, release: see 
solve.] ‘To pay in full or wholly. 
Or els 1.m. crounes [were] yerely to be persolued & paied 


within the toure of London, by the space of ix. yeres. 
Halt, Hen. IV., an. 14. 


Yea, if all thynges must be persolued that hath bene 
promysed in papisme, then must king Johas most iniuri- 
ouse & h vowe be also fulfilled in al his suecessours. 

Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 83. 


* 
person (pér’son or pér’sn), η. [<¢ ME, person, 
persun, persone, persoun, parson, a person or 
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parson, < OF. persone, person, parson, F. per- 
sonne, person, = Sp. persona = Pg. pessoa = It. 
persona, a person, character, = OF ries. persona, 
persenna, persinna, person, parson, = MD. Per 
soon, D. persoon, person, character, = G. 
persone, person, character, parson, = MHG. 
persone, person, G. person, person, = 166]. per- 
sond, personi, person, parson, = Sw. Dan. per- 
son, person, personage, character, < L. persona, 
a mask for actors, hence a personage, charac- 
ter, or a part represented by an actor, a part 
which one sustains in the world, a person or 
personage, ML. also a parson; said to be de- 
rived, with lengthening of the radical vowel, 
ς persénare, sound through, resound, make a 
sound on a musical instrument, play, call out, 
είο., < per, through, + sdnare, sound, ς sonus, 
sound: see sonant, sound®. The orig. sense 
‘mask’ is late in E., and is a mere Latinism. ] 
1+. A mask anciently worn by actors, cover- 
ing the whole head, and varying according to 
the character to be represented; hence, a mask 
or disguise. 

Certain it is that no man can long put on a person and 
act a part but his evil manners will peep through the 
corners of the white robe. 

Jer. Taylor, Apples of Sodom, iii. 
2. The character represented by such a mask 
or by the player who wore it; hence, charac- 
ter; role; the part which one assumes or sus- 
tains on the stage or in life. 

From his first appearance upon the stage, in his new 
person of a sycophant or juggler, instead of his former per- 
son of a prince, he [Perkin Warbeck] was exposed to the 


derision not only of the courtiers, but also of the common 
people. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., Ρ. 186. 


I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay in me. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 74. 


I must take upon me the person of a philosopher, and 
make them a present of my advice. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 141. 
3. A human being; a man, woman, or child; 
an individual; in a broader sense, a self-con- 
scious being. See def. 9, and personality, 1. 
Nyghe that Cytee of Tyberie is the Hille where oure 


Lord fedde 5 thousand Persones with 5 barly Loves and 2 
Fisshes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 116. 


There were some Hundreds of Coaches of Persons of 
the best Quality, Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 6. 


Person. . . is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing, in different times and places. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvii..9. 


Passing to the higher level of intellection, we come at 
length upon the concept which every intelligent being 
more or less distinctly forms of himself as a person, M. or 
N., having such and such a character, tastes, and convic- 
tions, such and such a history, and such and such an aim 
in life. J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 84. 
4+, An individual of importance, distinction, or 
dignity; a personage. 

And on her hedde she had a croune; 

Her semed well an high persoun, 

For round enuiron her crownet 

Was full of rich stones fret. Rom. of the Rose. 


As I’m a Person, I'll have you bastinado’d with Broom- 
sticks. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 11. 
5. In an affected sense, an individual of no im- 
portance or not entitled to social recognition: 
commonly applied to female servants or em- 
ployees: as, a capable young person as milli- 
ner’s assistant; a respectable person as cook. 
[Collog., Eng.] 

The ‘‘young person” of the quite ordinary middle classes, 
presumably so much brighter, and so much fuller of in- 
itiative, than the youth with whom she condescends to 
consort, The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 420. 
6+. The rector of aparish; a parson. See par- 
δ0Ά. 

And now persones han parceyued that freres parte with 


em, 
Thise possessioneres preche and depraue freres. 
Piers Plowman (B), ν. 143. 


The person of the toun hir fader was, 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 23. 


Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garrard was person of 
Honie-lane. 
Holinshed, Chron. of England, p. 968. (Latham.) 
7. The human form in its characteristic com- 
pleteness; the body of the living man or woman 
with all that belongs to it; bodily form; exter- 
nal appearance: as, offenses against the person; 
the king’s person was held sacred; the adorn- 
ment of the person. 


King Henry, our great master, doth commit 
His person to your loyalty. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 3. 
At our arrivall, a Soldier convey’d us to the Governor, 
where our names were taken, and oF persons examin’d 
very strictly. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 12, 1641. 


The person of the orator was in perfect harmony with 
his oratory. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


persone, ”. of 
personage (pér’son-aj), n. 


personage 


8. In biol., a morphological individual or mor- 
phon of the third grade of individuality. a 


person is composed of cells, or morphons of the first order, 
united into tissues and organs, or morphons of the second 
order, and it may be regarded as a gastrula or its morpho- 
logical equivalent. A person may or may not be capable 
of independent life as a physiological individual or bion. 
A horse, a hydranth, a medusoid gonophore, are persons. 


9. In law: (a) A living human being. (0) A 
human being having rights and duties before 
the law; one not a slave. In old Roman law 
slaves were not considered to be persons. (6) 
A being, whether natural or artificial, whether 
an individual or a body corporate other than 
the state, having rights and duties before the 
law.—10. [cap.orl.c.] In theol., a term used 
in definitions of the Trinity for what is indi- 
vidual in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, dis- 
tinguishing one from the other: opposed to 
Gene; which denotes what is common to 
em. 


For there is one Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost.. Athanasian Creed. 


_What I denominate a Person is a subsistence of the Di- 
vine essence which is related to the others and yet distin- 
guished from them by an incommunicable property. 

Calvin’s Instetutes, i. 13. 


11. In gram., one of three relations in which 
a subject stands related to a verb, and which 
are in many languages distinguished by differ- 
ences in the form of the verb itself: namely, 
the first person, that of the speaker; the second, 
that of the one spoken to; and the third, that 
of the person or thing spoken of. 


Person is the face of a word, quhilk in diverse formes of 
speach it diverselie putes on: as, I, Peter, say that thou 
art the son of God. Thou, Peter, sayes that I am the son 
of God. Peter said that I am the son of God. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 


Artificial person, in law, a corporation or body poli- 
tic, sometimes termed legal person. See natural person, 
below.— Confident person. See conjident.— Confuta- 
tion of the person, diversity of person, etc. See con- 
tion, etc.— Generative person. See generative.— In 
rson. (a) Asregards the body or external appearance: as, 
e was not agreeablein person, (0) In the flesh; actually ; 
with bodily presence, and not by ee ay or representative : 
as, he came tn person; he paid the money in person,.— 
Jurisdiction of the person. See jurisdiction, 1.—Legal 
rson. Same asartvjicial person.— Locomotive, nutri- 
ve,etc., person. Seethe adjectives.— Natural person, 
in law, a human being, in contradistinction to an artificial 
person. Seecorporation.— Persons of color. See color.— 
Protective, tentacular, etc., person. See the adjectives. 
—Third person, (a) See def. 11. (0) The Holy Ghost. (ο) 
An expression common in legal phraseology to indicate 
any one not a party to a contract, relation, or legal proceed- 
ing under consideration : as, the liability of members of a 
corporation to third persons.= Syn. 2-4, Person, Indi- 
vidual, Personage. Person is the most general and com- 
mon word for a human being, of either sex and of any age 
or social grade, without emphasizing the fact that there 
is but. one, or, if there are more than one, viewing them 
severally: as, I met a person who said, ete. Individual 
views a person as standing alone, or persons as standing 
separately before the mind: as, the rights of theindividual ; 
the rights of individuals ; it is incorrect to use individual 
for person unemphatically : as, there were several individ- 
uals in the room. A personage is an important, distin- 
guished, or illustrious person: hence, the state has been 
called ‘‘a great moral personage.” 


person} (pér’son), 0. 4 [< person, n.] To repre- 
sent as a person; personify. Milton. 
persona (pér-s0’nii),.; pl. persone (-né). [NL., 
L: persona; see person.| In biol., same as 
person, 8. 
personable (pér’son-a-bl),a. [< OF. personable, 
personnable; as person + -able.] 1. Having a 
well-formed body or person; of good appear- 
ance; comely; presentable. 
Her feigning fancie did pourtray 
Him such as fittest she for love could find, 
Wise, warlike, , courteous, and kind. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. iv. 5. 
The people, he affirmed, were white, comely, long-beard- 
ed, ant very personable. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 407. 
2. In law: (a) Qualified to maintain pleas in 
court. (0) bray men to take anything granted 
or given.—3t. Personally visible; able to be 
interviewed. 
My saied lorde of Winchester saied unto the kyng that 


the kyng his father, so visited with sickenesse, was not 
personable. Halli, Hen. VI., f. 18. (Halliweil.) 


personableness (pér’son-a-bl-nes), ». Bodily 


form; stature; personage. 


They [of Japan] much esteeme a tall personablenesse : 
they plucke off the haires on their head, . . . leauing but 
a little growing behinde. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 523. 
Plural of persona. 

[< OF. personage, 
Ἐ'. personnage = Pr. personatge = Sp. Sesspnige 
= Pg. personagem = It. personaggio, < ML. per- 
sonaticum, also, after OF. personagium, dramat- 
16 representation, personation, also an image, 
also a parsonage (see parsonage), < L. persona, 








personage 


person: see person.] 1. A person represented ; 
a role or part assumed or played; a character. 
Some persons must be found, already known in history, 


whom we may make the actors and personages of this fable. 
W. Broome, View of Epick Poesy. 


There is but one genuinely living personage in all the 
plays, and his features are those of Victor Hugo. 

New Princeton Rev., III. 16. 

2. A person; an individual; especially, a man 
or woman of importance or distinction. 


In the Porch there sate 
A comely personage of stature tall. 
Spenser, F. Q., ΤΙ. xii. 46. 
You are more saucy with lords and honourable person- 
ages than the commission of your birth and virtue gives 
you heraldry. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 3. 278. 


At the first glance, Phoebe saw an elderly personage, in an 
old-fashioned dressing-gown of faded damask, and wear- 
ing his gray or almost white hair of an unusual length. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


“The Theatre of all my actions is fallen,” said an antique 
personage when his chief friend was dead. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, iii, 24. 

81. Bodily form; external appearance; person. 


In respect of theyr owne talnes and goodlye personages 
al the Galles for the most part accompt vs but dwarfs. 
Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 62. 


The damzell well did vew his personage, 
And liked well. Spenser, F. Q., IIT. ii. 26. 
My mother’s name was Eleanor, . . . She was of proper 
personage ; of abrownecomplexion. velyn, Diary, p. 5. 
=Syn. 2. Individual, etc. See person. 
persona grata (pér-s0’ni gra’tai). [L.: persona, 
erson (see person); grata, fem. of gratus, be- 
oved, dear (see grate3).] A person who is 
acceptable; one in favor: as, an ambassador 
must be persona grata to the sovereign to whom 
he is accredited. | 
personal (pér’son-al),a.andn. [< ME. personal, 
ς OF. personal, personel, F. personnel = Pr. Sp. 
personal = Pg. personal, pessoal = It. personale, 
< LL. personalis, belonging to a person (as a 
term of law), < L. persona, person: see person. } 
1. a. 1. Pertaining to a person or self-con- 
scious being as distinct or distinguished from 
a thing; having personality, or the character 
of a person; self-conscious; belonging to men 
and women, or to superhuman intelligences, 
and not to animals or things: as, a personal 
God; the personal object of a verb.—2. Per- 
taining, relating, or peculiar to a person or self- 
conscious individual as distinct or distinguish- 
ed from others or from the community; indi- 
vidual: as, not a public but a personal matter; 
personal interests; personal property, ete. 
Seeing Virtues are but personal, Vices only are commu- 
nicative. Baker, Chronicles, p. 107. 
We are impressed with an irresistible conviction of our 
personal identity. 1). Stewart, Philos. Essays, I. i. 1. 
In the midst of a corrupt court he had kept his personal 
integrity unsullied. , Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vii. 


The [Roman] citizen, as the Acts of the Apostles alone 
would teach us, had valuable personal privileges. 
E. 4. Freeman, Amer..Lects., p. 331. 
3. Proper or directly applicable to a specific 
person or individual, or to his character, con- 
duct, ete.; pointed, directed, or specifically ap- 
plicable or applied, especially in a disparaging 
or offensive sense or manner, to some particu- 
lar individual (either one’s self or another): 
as, a personal paragraph; personal abuse; per- 
sonal remarks. 
Splenetic, personal, base, 
A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 
Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 
You have never seen the young lady; you can have no 
personal feeling about her, one way or other. 
Mrs. Craik, Young Mrs. Jardine, vii. 
4. Relating to one’s self, or one’s own experi- 
ences: as, personal reminiscences. 
The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is 
the eye-witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. 
Macaulay, Milton. 


Nothing short of personal experience affords sufficient 
evidence of a supernatural occurrence. 


Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 121. 


5. Done, effected, or made in person, and not 
by deputy or representative: as, a personal ap- 
pearance; a personal interview; personal ser- 
vice of a summons}; personal application is ne- 
cessary. 

With great dyffyculte he pacyfyed them agayn for that 


6, and brought them to personall communycacion, and 
lastly to amyable and frendely departynge, μα εος 


Fabyan, Chron., Π., an. 1407. 
The daughter of the King of France .. . 
Importunes personal gears with his grace. 


ν hak., L. LoL, ii. 1. 82. 
6}. Present in person. 
Cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ,, iy. 8, 88, 
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‘7. Of or pertaining to the person or bodily 
form ; belonging to the face or figure; corporeal: 
as, personal beauty. 


It was the fame of this heroick constancy that deter- 
mined his Royal Highness to desire in marriage a princess 
whose personal charms... were now become the least 
part of her character. Addison, Freeholder, No, 21. 
8. In gram., denoting or pointing to the person; 
expressing the distinctions of the three per- 
sons: as, a personal pronoun; a personal verb. 
—Chattel personal. See chattel.—Personal action, 
in law: (a) An action that can be brought only by the 
person who is supposed to be injured. (6) An action for 
the recovery of money or specific chattels. (c) Any ac- 
tion other than one for the recovery of land.— Personal 
acts of Parliament, statutes relating to particular per- 
sons, such as an act authorizing a person to change his 
name, etc.—Personal assets. See assets, 1.— Personal 
bond, in Scots law, a bond which acknowledges receipt of a 
sum of money, and binds the granter, his heirs, executors, 
and successors to repay the sum at a specified time, with 
a penalty in case of failure and interest on the sum while 
the same remains unpaid.— Personal ence or exe- 
cution, in Scots law, a process which consists of arrest- 
ment, poinding, and imprisonment.— Personal equa- 
tion. See equation.—Personal estate (in lands), an es- 
tate the duration of which can be definitely determined 
or computed in time when it is created, such as an estate 
for a term of years, as contrasted with an estate for life. 
See personal property.— Personal identity, the condition 
of remaining the same person or of retaining all the per- 
sonal characteristics throughout the changes of mental 
and bodily life; continuity of personality.—Personal-lib- 
erty laws, in U. S. hist., during the slavery period, laws 
passed by several Northern States, in order to secure to 
pennene accused of being fugitive slaves the rights of trial 

y jury and of habeas corpus, which were refused to them 
by the fugitive-slavelaws.— Personal medals, in numis., 
medals commemorating persons, as distinguished from 
medals commemorating events.— Personal pronoun, in 
gram., one of the pronouns J, we, thou, you, he, she, it, 
they.— Personal property, movables; chattels; things 
subject to the law which ba to the person, as money, 
jewels, furniture, etc., as distinguished from real estate. 
(See chattel, estate and real.) Personal property usually 
consists of things temporary and movable, but includes all 
subjects of property not of a freehold nature, nor descen- 
dible to the heirs at law. (Kent.) Originally called per- 
sonal because the remedy for deprivation was to recover 
damages enforceable against the person of the defen- 
dant. Inthe law of England the distinction between real 
and personal property is very nearly the same as the distinc- 
tion between heritable and movable property in the law of 
Scotland.— Personal representatives. (a) Executors 
and administrators. (6) Those who succeed to property and 
rights by virtue of a personal relation, or as deemed to rep- 
resent in law the person.—Personal rights, the rights 
which pertain to the person, including the right to life, the 
right to immunity from attacks and injuries, and the right 
equally with others similarly circumstanced to control 
one’sown actions. Cooley.—Personal security, the secur- 
ity afforded by the obligation of one or more natural per- 
sons, as distinguished from that secured by a pledge or 
mortgage of real or personal property.— Personal ser- 
vice. (a) In the law of procedure, delivery to the person, as 
distinguished from constructive service, such as by publica- 
tion and mailing. Inthe law of real property, such a 
servitude as has not been constituted for the advantage of 
the estate, but has beengranted on another’s estate, only for 
theuseofaperson. Angell.—Personal supposition, the 
acceptation of acommon name to denote the things which 
come under the class it signifies: thus, in the proposition 
‘aman is running,” the word man has a personal supposi- 
tion.— Personal tithes, tithes from profits arising from 
manual occupations, trade, fisheries, etc.— that is, the 
tenth part of the clear gains—as distinguished from the 
proceeds of agricultural labor.— Personal transaction 
in some modern statutes as to evidence, a transaction h 
in person, as distinguished from one had through agents 
in the absence of the person.— Personal verb, in gram., 
a verb-formfaving a personal character, or taking a sub- 
ject; a true or finite verb-form; not an infinitive or par- 


ticiple. 

IL. nm. 1. In law, any movable thing, either 
living or dead; amovable.—2. A short notice 
or paragraph in a newspaper referring to some 
person or persons. 

Personales (pér-sd-na’léz), n. pl. [NIL., so 
called from the personate corolla; « L. per- 
sona, a mask: see person.) In the system of 
Bentham and Hooker, a cohort of dicotyledo- 
nous sympetalous plants of the series Bicarpel- 
late. Known by the commonly personate or 
two-lipped corolla, the smaller rudimentary or 
obsolete posterior stamen, and the two carpels 
with numerous ovules, or with two, one placed 


above the other. It includes 8 families, of which 
the Scrophulariacee and Acanthacex are the largest. 
It forms a large part of the present order Polemoniales, 
a name employed in a much more restricted sense. 


personalisation, personalise. See personali- 
zation, personalize. 

personalism (pér’son-al-izm),”. [= F. person- 
nalisme; < personal + ~ism.] The character of 


y being: personal. 
personalist (pér’son-al-ist), n. 


[< personal + 
-ist.] In journalism, a writer or editor of per- 
sonal notes, anecdotes, ete. 


As a witty and slashing political personalist, as an editor 
of his kind, . . . he was considered by friend and foe as 
without an equal. The Nation, June 15, 1876, p. 882. 


personality (pér-so-nal’i-ti), n.; pl. personali- 
ties (-tiz). Re F, personnalité = Pr, personalitat 


personally (pér’son-al-i), adv. 


eee 


personalty 


= Sp. personalidad = Pg. personalidade = It. 
personalita, < ML. personalita(t-)s, ς LiL. perso- 
nalis, personal: see person. Cf. personalty.] 1. 
The essential character of a person as distin- 
guished from a thing; self-consciousness; ex-~ 
istence as a self-conscious being; also, per- 
sonal qualities or endowments considered col- 
lectively; a person. As a philosophical term 
personality commonly implies personal iden- 
tity. See personal. 

Now that which can contrive, which can design, must 
be a person, These capacities constitute personality, for 
they imply consciousness of thought. 

Paley, Nat. Theol., xxiii. 

All mankind place their personality in something that 
cannot be divided, or consist of parts... . When aman 
loses his estate, his health, his strength, he is still the 
same person, and has lost nothing of his personality. . .. 
A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. Reid, Intellectual Powers, iii. 4. 

In order to become majestic, it (a procession) should be 
viewed from some vantage-point, . . . for then, by its re- 
moteness, it melts all the petty personalities of which it 
is made up into one broad mass of existence. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal depths of Personality. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

The personality of God ought not . . . to be conceived 
as individual, but as a total, universal personality ; and, in- 
stead of personifying the absolute, it is necessary to learn 
to conceive it as personifying itself to infinity. 

Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. clxxvi. 


2. A personal characteristic or trait. 


I now and then, when she teases me with praises which 
Hickman cannot deserve, in return fall to praising those 
qualities and personalities in Lovelace which the other 
never will have. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, II. 188. (Davies.) 
3. Limitation to particular persons or classes. 


During the latter half of that century the important step 
was made of abolishing the personality of the code, and ap- 
plying it to all persons, of whatever race, living within the 
territory. Brougham. 
4. Direct applicability or application, as of a 
remark, an allusion, etc., to a person or indi- 
vidual: as, the personality of a remark. 

Not being sapporiog by any personality (though some 
guessed it to be directed at the character of the late Lord 
Melecombe), it [a play] was not received with those bursts 
of applause so common to his higher-seasoned entertain- 
ments. W. Cooke, Life of 8, Foote, I. 75. 
5. An invidious or derogatory remark made to 
or about a person, or his character, conduct, 
appearance, etc.: as, to indulge in personalities. 

Mr. Tiliot had looked higher and higher since his gin 
had become so famous; and in the year ’29 he had, in Mr. 
Muscat’s hearing, spoken of Dissenters as sneaks—a per- 
sonality which could not be overlooked. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 
6, In Jaw, personal estate. In this sense usually 
personalty.— Personality of laws, a phrase including 
all those laws which concern the condition, state, and 
capacity of persons, as the reality of laws denotes all those 
laws which concern property or things. An action in per- 
sonality or personalty is one brought against the right per- 
son, or the person against whom, in law, itlies. — 
personalization (pér’son-al-i-za’shon), n.. [< 
personalize + -ation.] The attribution of per- 
sonal qualities to that which is impersonal; the 
act of making personal, or of regarding some- 
thing as a person; personification. Also spelled 
personalisation. 

Personalization [in nature-worship] exists at the outset ; 
and the worship is in all cases the worship of an indwell- 
ing ghost-derived being. 

Η. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 458. 

personalize (pér’son-al-iz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 

personalized, ppr. ο”... [=F . person- 

naliser = Sp. personalizar = Pg. personalisar ; 

as personal + -ize.] 'Tomake personal; endow 

with personality; personify. Warburton. Also 
spelled personalise. | 

Our author adopts a simple though efficacious plan of 
comparison between the outward appearance of things 
and places in London in 1837 and 1887. He personalizes 
the two epochs, and sends them walking arm-in-arm down 
the Strand. Quarterly Rev., CX LVI. 195. 

[ς ME. person- 
ally; < personal + -ly2.] 1. Ina personal man- 
ner; in person; by bodily presence; not by rep- 
resentative or substitute: as, to be personall 
present; todelivera letter μιας 2. Wit 
respect to an individual; as an individual. 
Shee [Princess Margaret] bare . . . a mortal hatred to 
the house of Lancaster, and personally to the king. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 30. 
3. As regards one’s personal existence or in- 
dividuality: as, to remain personally the same 


being. 
personalty (pér’son-al-ti), η. [< ME. *person- 
altie, < OF. (AF.) personaltie, personalty, < ML. 


personalita(t-)s, personality, personalty: see 
personality.| In law, personal property, in dis- 


personalty 


tinction from realty, or real property. See per- 
sonal, real. : 

Our courts now regard a man’s personalty in a light 
nearly, if not quite, equal to his realty, 

Blackstone, Com., II. xxiv. 
Action in personalty. See personality of laws, under 
personality. ύ 
personate (pér’son-at), v.; binds and pp. person- 
ated, ppr. personating. [< L. personatus, as- 
sumed, counterfeited, masked, < persona, a 
mask: see person. No L. or ML. verb *perso- 
nare appears in this sense. Cf. L. personare, 
resound, play on a musical instrument (see 
person).| I, trans. 1. To assume or put on the 
character or appearance of; play the part of; 
pass one’s self off as. 

The elder Brutus only personated the fool and madman 
for the good of the public. Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 
2. To assume; put on; perform; play. 

Does she personate, 
For some ends unknown to us, this rude behaviour? 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 
3. To represent falsely or hypocritically; pre- 
tend: with a reflexive pronoun. [Rare.] 

It has been the constant practice of the Jesuits to send 
over emissaries, with instructions to personate themselves 
members of the several sects amongst us, Swift. 
4+. To represent by way of similitude; typify. 

The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 454. 
5+. To describe; characterize; celebrate. 


I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love; 
wherein . . . he shall find himself most feelingly person- 
ated, Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 173. 

In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
Milton, Ῥ. R., iv. 841. 


[In this passage personate is by some referred to Latin 
personare, play (celebrate with music). See etymology.] 
ΤΙ. intrans. To play a fictitious character. 

He wrote many poems and epigrams, sundry petty com- 
edies and enterludes, often-times personating with the 
actors. Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich. ITI., p. 76. (Latham.) 

personate (pér’son-at), a. [< L. personatus, 
masked, < persona, mask: see 
erson.| 1. In bot., mask-like; 
aving the lower lip pushed. 
upward so as to close the hia- 
tus between the two lips, as 
in the snapdragon: said of a 
gamopetalous irregular corol- 
la.—2. In zodél., masked or 

disguised in any way. (a) Lar- , 
val; not imaginal.. (6) Having a col- 


oration of the face or head suggestive 
of a mask ; cucullate. 


3. Same as personated. 
personated (pér’son-a-ted), 
p.a. Personified; impersonates hence, feigned; 
pretended; assumed: as, personated devotion. 
Tut, she dissembles: all is personated 


And counterfeit comes from her! 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 2. 


The niggardliness and incompetency of this reward 
shewed that he was a personated act of greatness, and that 
Private Cromwell did govern Prince Oliver. 

Wood, Athenee Oxon., II. 


We followed the sound till we came to a close thicket, 
on the other side of which wesaw a young woman sitting as 
it were in a personated sullenness just over a transparent 
fountain. Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

personation (pér-so-na’shon), ». [ς L. as if 
*nersonatio\n-), < personatus: see personate, v.] 
The act of personating, or of counterfeiting 
the person or character of another ; imperson- 
ation.— False personation, in law, the offense of per- 
sonating another for the purpose of fraud. 
personator (pér’son-a-tor), ». [ς personate + 
-οτ1.] One who assumes the character of an- 
x other; one who plays a part. 
personeity (pér-so-né’i-ti), m. [< person + -e-ity.] 
Personality. [Rare.] 
‘The personeity of God. Coleridge. «(Webster.) 
personification (pér-son’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [= 
F. personnijfication = Sp. personificacion = Pg. 
personificagdo = It. personificazione, (NL. *per- 
sonificatio(n-), < Y ibanght pide, personify: see 
i waren 1. The act of personifying; specifi- 
cally, in rhet., a figure of speech, or a species of 
metaphor, which consists in representing inani- 
mate objects or abstract notions as endued with 
life and action, or possessing the attributes of 
living beings; prosopopeia: as, ‘‘ the floods clap 
their hands,” ‘‘the sun rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race,” ‘‘the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth into singing,” ete. 
The sage, the satirist, and the seer . . . veiled his head 
in allegory ; he published no other names than those of 
the virtues and the vices; and, to avoid personality, he 


contented himself with personification. 
1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., 1. 217. 


Personate Corolla of 
Snapdragon (Antir- 
rhinum majus). 


_ personifier (pér-son‘i-fi-ér), η. 
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That alphabetic personification which enlivens all such 
words as Hunger, Solitude, Freedom, by the easy magic of 
an initial capital. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 2. 
2. Embodiment; impersonation. 


They are personijfications; they are passions, talents, 
opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. » 
Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 


3. In art, the representation in the form of a 


eee 


perspective 
is known in New Zealand as toro. Many species are culti- 
vated under glass, chiefly for the brilliant yellow flowers. 
Persoonies (ρόγ-αῦ-πῖ΄’ 6-6), π. pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Persoonia + -ex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the family 
Proteacex, based on Persoonia of Smith, an 
untenable genus name, a fact which also in- 
validates that of the tribe. It includes 8 Aus- 


person of something abstract, as a virtue or ,tralasian genera and 1 South African genus. 
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Personification.—The ‘‘ Church of Christ,”’ from the west front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris (13th century sculpture). 


vice, or of an aggregation, as a race or nation, 
a body of doctrines, ete. 

personificative (pér-son’i-fi-ka-tiv),a. [< per- 
sonificat(ion) + -ἴυθ.] Pertaining to personi- 
fication; characterized by a tendency to per- 
sonification or the act of personifying. 

personificator (pér-son’i-fi-ka-tor), π. [ς per- 
sonificat(ion) + -or1.] One who is given to per- 
sonifying qualities or inanimate things; a per- 
sonifier. Southey. 

[< personify + 
-er1,.]_ One who personifies. 

personify (pér-son’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
sonified, ppr. personifying. [= F. personnifier 
= Sp. Pg. personificar = It. personificare, < NL. 
personificare, < L. persona, a person (see per- 
son), + facere, make.] 1. Totreat orregard as 
a person;, represent as a rational being; treat, 
for literary purposes, as if endowed with the 
sentiments, actions, or language of a rational 
being or person, or, for artistic purposes, as if 
having a human form and nature. | 

The life and action of the body being ascribed toa soul, 

all other phenomena of the universe were in like manner 
ascribed to soul-like beings or spirits, which are thus, in 
fact, personified causes. Encyc. Brit., 11. 56, 
2. To impersonate; be an impersonation or 
embodiment of: as, he personifies all that is 
mean. 

personization (pér’son-i-za’shon), n. [< per- 
sonize + -αἴὶοπ.] Same as impersonation or'per- 
sonification. Also spelled personisation. 

personize (pér’son-iz), v. t.; een and pp. per- 
sonized, ppr. personizing. [< person + -~ize.] 
To personify. Also spelled personise. [Rare. ] 

Milton has personized them [Orcus and Ades] and put 


them in the Court of Chaos. 
J. Richardson, Notes on Milton, p. 84. 


If you would make Fortune your friend, or, to personise 
her no longer, if you desire... to be rich,... be 
more eager to save than acquire. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixx. 


personnel (per-so-nel’),. [F.,< personnel, a.: 
see personal.] The body of persons employed 
in. any service, especially a publie service, as 
the army, navy, etc., in contradistinection to 
the matériel, or material, which consists of 
guns, stores, tools, machines, ete. 

Persoonia (pér-sd’ni-i), n. [NL., after Ο. Ἡ. 
Persoon (died 1836), author of ‘‘ Synopsis Plan- 
tarum” (1805-7).] Sir J. E. Smith’s name 
(1798) for Linkia, a genus of dicotyledonous 
apetalous shrubs of the family Proteaceg, char- 
acterized by the four distinct scales upon the 


stalked ovary, and the two pendulous ovules. 
There are 60 species, all Australian, except one which is 
found in New Zealand.. They bear undivided alternate 
leathery leaves, small yellow or white flowers, usually 
solitary in the axils, and pulpy drupes with an extremely 
hard and thick stone. _Linkia Toro, asmall evergreen tree, 


perspective (pér-spek’tiv, formerly also per’- 
spek-tiv),d.andn. [I.a.< Ἐ. perspectif = Pr. 
perspectiu = Sp. Pg. perspectivo = It. prospet- 
tivo, < ML. as if *perspectivus, ς L. perspectus, 
pp. of perspicere, see through, ς per, through, + 
specere, see. II. n.< F. perspective, the perspec- 
tive art, = Sp. Pg. perspectiva = It. perspettiva, 
Mig vty = D. perspektief = G. perspectiv = 
w. Dan. perspektiv, ς ML. *perspectiva, fem. 
δρ ars) of *perspectivus: see above.] I, a 1. 
ptical; used in viewing or prospecting: used 
especially in the phrase perspective glass—that 
is, a telescope, and specifically a terrestrial as 
distinguished from an astronomical telescope. 
Galileeus, a worthy astrologer, . . . by the help of per- 


spective. glasses hath found in the stars many things un- 
known to the ancients, Raleigh, Hist. World, I. 193. 


God’s perspective glass, his spectacle, is the whole world. 
Donne, Sermons, ii. 
A Cane with a Silver Head and a Black Ribbon in it, the 
top of it Amber, crack’d in two or three places, part of the 
Head to turn round, and in it a Perspective Glass, 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Weer Anne, 
158. 


2. Of or pertaining to the art of representing 
solid objects upon a flat surface.—3. Repre- 
sented in perspective ; thoroughly and duly pro- 
portioned in its parts; not anamorphous or dis- 
torted; true: as, a perspective plan. See II. 


To recommend this system to the people, a perspective 
view of the court, gorgeously painted and finely illumi- 
nated from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 


Perspective glasst. See def. 1.—Perspective shell, a 
ptenoglossate gastropod, Solariwm perspectivum ; the sun- 
dial shell. 

II. ». 1+. A reflecting glass or combination 
of glasses producing some kind of optical delu- 
sion or anamorphous effect when viewed in one 
way, but presenting objects in their true forms 
when viewed in another. 


Like perspectives, which, rightly gazed upon, 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish form. Shak., Rich. I1., ii. 2. 18. 


A picture of a chancellor of France presented to the 
common beholder a multitude of little faces ;— but if one 
did look at it through a perspective there appeared only 
the single pourtraicture of the chancellor. 


Humane Industry. (Nares.) 
2+. A magnifying-glass; a telescope; a spy- 
glass. 


To spie my worth, as I have seene dimme eyes 
To looke through spectacles, or perspectives. 
Heywood, Epilogue (Works, ed. Pearson, VI. 353). 


1 bring 
A perspective, to make those things that lie 
Remote from sense familiar to thee. 
Shirley, Wedding, iv. 4. 


Two embroidered suits, a pocket perspective, a dozen 
pair of red-heeled shoes, three pair of red silk stockings, 
and an amber-headed cane. Steele, Tatler, No. 113. 


3. The art of representing solid objects on a 
flat surface so that when they are viewed the 
eye is affected in the same manner as it would 
be by viewing the objects themselves from a 


given point. By perspective, in common language, is 
meant linear perspective, or the art of delineating the out- 
lines of objects, of their shadows, and of their reflections. 
The theory is that the αν: of the delineated points 
in the picture are such that if rays, or straight lines, 
were drawn from the yay om original points in the 
natural objects to the eye of the spectator, and if the pic- 
ture were then interposed in the right position, it would 
be pierced by these rays at the points of delineation. It 
follows that perspective supposes that a picture is to be 
looked at with one eye placed in a particular position ; 
and if it be otherwise looked at, the perspective necessarily 
appears false. This position of the eye, called the station- 





Perspective. 


JBCK, an original plane; KCDJZ, another original plane; CX,. 
their intersection, an original line; 4 ACD, plane of delineation; Z, 


station-point; EAGH, directing plane; Ἐ 4Η, vanishing plane of 
original plane JBCK, SC, its intersecting line; 4D, its vanishing 
line; FG, its directing line ; 24 AF, vanishing plane of original plane 
KCDL ; DC, its intersecting line; 42, its vanish line; HG, its 
a line; C, gene | Pt of line CK; 

point; G, its directing point; 26, its director; AC, its 


mt, or point of sight (which phrase with old writers has, 
owever, another meaning), is, according to the directions 
of most treatises, placed much too near the picture to 
represent the mean position of a person looking at it. Αγ. 


its vanishing’ 
‘delineation. 


~ 





perspective 


tists consequently find it necessary to modify the forms 
which strict perspective would prescribe. To ascertain 
how an original line or plane (that is, a line or plane in 
nature) is to be delineated, we have to consider, first, the 
intersecting point or line, also called the intersection of the 
original line or plane (that is, the point or line where the 
original line or plane, extended if necessary, cuts the 
plane of delineation, or the plane of the picture extended 
to infinity), and, second, the vanishing point of the original 
line, or the vanishing line of the original plane (that is, 
the point or line where the plane of delineation is cut by 
a line or plane passing through the eye parallel to the 
original line or plane). An original line is represented by 
some portion of the line from its intersecting point to its 
vanishing point; and every line in a given original plane 
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perspective-instrument (pér-spek’tiv-in’stro- 
ment), ”. Any mechanical aid in perspective 
drawing; a perspectograph. It may be a camera 
lucida, a camera obscura, an arrangement of movable 
strings or wires in connection with an eyepiece, or any- 
thing similar. 4 
perspectively (pér-spek’tiv-li), adv. 11. Op- 
tically; as through some optical instrument. 
See perspective, n., 1. 
Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the cities turned 


into a maid, for they are all girdled with maiden walls, 
that war hath never entered. §Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 347. 


has its intersecting point on the intersecting line and its 42: According to the rules of perspective. 


vanishing point on the vanishing line of that plane. It 
is also proper to consider the directing plane, or pane 
through the eye parallel to the picture; the directing line, 
or line in which the directing plane cuts an original plane ; 
the directing point, or point in which the directing plane 
is pierced by an original line; and the director, or line from 
the eye to a directing point. It is further necessary to 
take account of the direct radial, or principal visual ray, 
being the perpendicular let fall from the eye upon the 
plane of delineation; the center of the picture, or center of 
vision (called by old writers the point of sight), being the 
foot of that perpendicular; and the ος distance, or 
distance of the picture, being the perpendicular distance 
of the plane of delineation from the eye. The ground- 
plane is the level plane on which the spectator is supposed 
to stand. The horizontal line, or ᾿ is the line in 
which the level plane through the eye cuts the here 
passing ordinarily through the center. This would better 
termed the horizontal line at infinity, for, owing to the 
dip of the horizon (which see, under dip), it differs sensi- 
bly from the delineation of the true horizon, Linear per- 
spective is merely a branch of descriptive geometry, itself 
an application of projective geometry. Perspective is in- 
timately connected with the arts of design, and is particu- 
larly necessary in the art of painting, as without a correct 
observance of perspective no picture can have truth. Per- 
spective is illustrated in the correct delineation of even the 
simplest positions of objects, κο) 
4. A drawing or representation in perspective ; 
specifically, a painting so placed at the end of 
an alley, a garden, or the like, as to present 
the appearance of continuing it, and thus pro- 
duce the impression of greater length or ex- 


tent. Stage scenic painting is of this nature. 


Towards his study and bedchamber joynes a little gar- 
den, which, tho’ very narrow, by the addition of a well 
painted perspective is to appearance greatly enlarged. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1644. 


5. Prospect; view; vista. 
Perspectives of pleasant glades. 


Dryden. 
I saw a long perspective of felicity before me. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 


Imagination had ample range in the boundless perspec- 
tive of these unknown regions. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 


6. Proper or just proportion; appropriate rela- 
tion of parts to one another and to the whole 
view, subject, ete. 


We have endeavoured, in these our partitions, to ob- 
serve a kind of perspective, that one part may cast light 
upon another. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 171. 


Mr. Webster... never induiged in a weak flourish, 
though he knew perfectly well how to make such exordi- 
ums, episodes, and perorations as might give perspective 
to his harangues. Emerson, Yugitive Slave Law. 


Cromwell, we should gather, had found out the secret 
of this historical perspective, to distinguish between the 
blaze of a burning tar-barrel and the final conflagration of 
all things. Lowell, Among my Books, ist ser., Ρ. 260. 


Aérial perspective, in painting, the art of giving due 
diminution to the strength of light, shade, and colors of 
objects according to their distances, to the quantity of 
light falling on them, and to the medium through which 
they are seen. 


The painter can imitate the aérial perspectine. . . . But 
he cannot imitate the focal perspective, and still less can 
he imitate the binocular perspective. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 144. 


Angular perspective. See angular.— Axis of perspec- 
tive. See axisl.—Center of perspective. See center!. 
— Conical perspective, the art of delineating objects as 
if they were Str upon aconical surface from a point 
on its axis, this surface being subsequently developed,— 
Curious Ὃ νο the art of delineating objects so 
that, when the e of the picture in a curved mirror of 
definite form and position is viewed from a fixed station, the 
objects appear as in nature.— Cylindrical perspective 
that variety of conical perspective in which the cone of 
delineation is a cylinder.—Gauche perepective. See 
gauche.—In perspective, according to the laws of per- 
spective; hence, represented on a fiat surface in such a 
way as to convey the idea of solidity and distance.—In- 
verse perspective, the art of interpreting pictures in 
perspective so as to ascertain the pti position of the 
eye and the relative positions and forms of the objects 
represented.— Isometric perspective, See isometric.— 
Linear perspective. See /inear.—Oblique perspec- 
tive. Same as angular perspective.— Panoramic per- 
spoceiye that variety of cylindrical projection in which 
e cylinder of delineation is vertical.— Parallel per- 
ve the perspective of a delineation in which the 

piane of the picture is parallel to the side of the principal 
object.— Perspective plane, the surface on which the ob- 
ject or picture is delineated, or the transparent surface or 
plane throu gh which the objects represented may be sup- 
posed to be viewed. It is also called plane of projection, 
ne of Pagidure, picture-plane.— Projected perspec- 
ive, a m ation of ordinary perspective in which,the 
picture is further from the eye than the original objects. 


perspicilt (pér’spi-sil), η. 


perspicillum} (pér-spi-sil’um), 2. 


perspectograph (pér-spek’to-graf), π. [¢ L. 
perspectus (see perspective) + Gr. γράφειν, write. ] 
An instrument of various forms for obtaining 
or transferring to a surface the points and out- 
lines of objects. 

perspectography (pér-spek-tog’ra-fi),m. [< L. 
perspectus (see perspective) + Gr. -ypadia, < ypd- 
φειν, write.]| The science or theory of perspec- 
tive; the art of delineating objects according 
to the rules of perspective. 

perspicable (pér’spi-ka-bl), a. [< LL. perspi- 
cabilis, < Li. perspicere, look through: see per- 
spicuous.] Discernible; perceptible. 

The sea, . . . to the eye without any perspicable motion. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 188. 
perspicacious Spek aah tty), α. [= F. per- 
spicace = Sp. Pg. perspicaz = It. perspicace, < 
L. perspicax (perspicac-), sharp-sighted, < per- 
spicere, see through: see perspective.) 1. Quick- 
sighted; sharp of sight. 
And it [conscience] is altogether as nice, delicate, and 


tender in feeling as it can be perspicacious, and quick in 
seeing. South, Sermons, II. xii. 
2. Of acute discernment. 

Your perspicacious wit, and solid judgment, together 
with your acquired. learning, render [you] every way a 
most accomplish’d and desirable patron. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, Ded. 

The . . . bewildermentof a respectable country gentle- 
man of kindly heart, irritable temper, and not too perspi- 
cacious brain, to whom the airy Mab had assigned such 
a son as Bysshe, E. Dowden, Shelley, 1. 129. 


=Syn. Acute, shrewd, clear-sighted, sharp-witted. See 
astute. 


perspicaciously (pér-spi-ka’shus-li), adv. In 
ο. perspicacious manner; with quick discern- 
ment. 

perspicaciousness (pér-spi-ka’shus-nes), . 
The character of being perspicacious; acute- 
ness of sight; perspicacity. | 

perspicacity (pér-spi-kas’i-ti),. [ς F. perspi- 
cacité = Sp. perspicacidad = Pg. perspicacidade 
= It. perspicacita, < LL. perspicacita(t-)s, sharp- 
sightedness, < L. perspicax (perspicac-), seeing 
through: see perspicacious.| .The state orchar- 
acterof being perspicacious. (a) Keenness or quick- 
ness of sight, 


Nor can there anything escape the perspicacity of those 


eyes which were before light. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
(b) Acuteness of discernment or understanding; penetra- 
tion ; sagacity : as, a man of great perspicacity. 

Although God could have’given to us such perspicacity 
of intellect that we should never have erred, we have, not- 
withstanding, no right to demand this of him. 

Descartes, Prin. of Philos, (tr. by Veitch), i. § 38. 
=Syn. (0) Sagacity, etc. (see judgment), insight. 
perspicacyt pe spi-ka-si), η. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
perspicacia, < L. perspicax (perspicac-), sharp- 
sighted: see perspicacious.] . Perspicacity. 

You have this gift of perspicacy above others, 

B, Jonson, Every Man out of his Rumour, v, 2. 


perspiciencet (pér-spish’ens), n. [< L. perspi- 


cientia, < perspicien(t-)s, ppr. of perspicere, look 
through: see perspective.] The act of looking 
with sharpness. Bailey. 
[< ML. perspicillum, 
a magnifying-lens, pl. perspicilla, spectacles, < 
L. perspicere, look through: see perspicuous, 
perspective. Cf. ML. conspicilla, spectacles, 
similarly related to conspicuous, ats" A mag- 
nifying-glass; a lens; a telescope. 
Bring all yont helps and perspicils, 
To see me at best advantage, and augment 
My form as I come forth. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, i..1. 


Sir, ’tis a perspicil, the best. under heaven. 
With this I'll read a leaf of that small Iliad... 
Twelve long miles off. Tomiis (?), Albumazar, i. 3. 
[ML.: see 
perspicil.] Same as perspicil. 

In these inyestigations he [Harvey] used a_perspicillum 
or simple lens, Encye., Brit., ΧΙ. 504. 


perspicuity (pér-spi-ki’i-ti),n. [<F. perspicu- 


ité = Sp. porsuions aed = Pg. perspicuidade = It. 
erspicuita, < L. perspicuita(t-)s, transparency, 
perspicuus, transparent: see perspicuous.| 11. 


perspirability (pér-spir-a-bil’i-ti), η. 


perspiration (pér-spi-ra’shon), n. 


perspiration 


The quality of being perspicuous or transpa- 
rent; that quality of a substance which λος 
objects visible through it; transparency; clear- 
ness.—2. The quality of being clear to the 
mind, or easily apprehended or understood ; 
clearness to mental vision; freedom from ob- 
security or ambiguity; that quality of writin 
or language which readily presents to the niin 
of another the precise ideas of the author; 
clearness. 


And, asmuch as you may, frame your stile to perspicut 
and to be sensible; for the haughty obscure reree| doth 
not much delight. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 36. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms for 
the ideas: or thoughts which {a man]... would have 
pass from his own mind into that of another. 

Locke, Reading and Study. 

If Clearness and Perspicuity were only to be consulted, 
the Poet would have nothing else to do but to cloath his 
Thoughts in the most plain and natural Expressions. 

ddison, Spectator, No. 285. 
=Syn. 2. Perspicuity, Lucidity, Clearness, Plainness. These 
words, as expressing a quality of style, suggest much of 
their original meaning. yf thvekty, the quality by which 
the meaning can be seen through the words, transparency. 
Lucidity expresses the same idea, or the other meaning of 
lucid, that of the radiation or shining forth of the idea from 
language. Clearness may have two aspects, corresponding 
to the clearness with which one sees an object as separate 
from other things, or to the clearness of water when it is not 
darkened in any way. Plainness rests upon the idea that 
nothing rises up to intercept one’s view of the thought; it 
therefore implies, as the others do not, a simpler and home- 
lier diction, etc. Clearness or perspicuity is the common 
heading for that department of rhetoric which treats of 
intelligibility in methods of expression. 

perspicuous (per-epily t-us),a@. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
perspicuo, < L..perspicuus, transparent, clear, 
evident, < Fits hasan see through: see per- 
spective.| 11. Capable of being seen through; 
transparent; translucent. 

As contrary causes produce the like effects, so even the 
same proceed from black and white; for the clear and 
perspicuous body effecteth white, and that white a black. 

Peacham. 
2+. Obvious; plainly to be seen; conspicuous; 
evident. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, 
Whose grossness little characters sum up. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 324. 

For the ruines that are now so perspicuous, and by him 
[Bellonius] related, doe stand foure miles Southwest from 
the aforesaid place [Troy]. Sandys, Travailes, p. 17. 


The common Gull, so perspicuous a Fop, the Women 
find him out, for none of ’em will marry him. 


Wycherley, Love in a Wood, iv. 1. 
3. Clear to the understanding; that may, be 
easily apprehended or clearly understood; not 
obscure or ambiguous; lucid: as, a perspicuous 
statement. 
The Language ofan Heroic Poem should be both Per- 
spicuous and Sublime. Addison, Spectator, Νο. 285. 
=Syn. 3. See perspicuity. 


perspicuously (pér-spik’i-us-li), adv. In aper- 


spicuous manner; clearly; plainly. 


perspicuousness (pér-spik’a-us-nes), ». The 


state of being perspicuous; perspicuity; clear- 
ness to intellectual vision; plainness; freedom 
from obscurity or ambiguity. 

[ς per- 
spirable + -ity (see -bility).] The property of 
being perspirable. 


perspirable (pér-spir’a-bl), a. [=F. perspirable 


= It. perspirabile; as perspire + -able.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being perspired or evacuated through 
the pores of the skin. 
There are likewise aliments more or less perspirable. 
"Arbuthnot, Diet, i. 
2+. Capable of perspiring or emitting perspira- 
tion. | aha «μας 


Hair cometh: not upon the palms of the hands or soles 
of the feet, which are parts more perspirable. Bacon. 


perspirate (pér’spi-rat), ο, 1. an and pp. per- 


spirated, ppr. perspirating.. [< L. perspiratus, 
pp. of perspirare, perspire: see perspire.] .To 
perspire; sweat, [Rare.] | 


spirate from head {ο heel. | 
hackeray, Titmarsh’s Carmen Lilliense, iii. 


[ς Ε, per- 
spiration -- Sp. perspiracion -- It. perspirazione, 
ζ L. *perspiratio(n-), < perspiratus, Pp. of per- 
spirare, τος see perspire.] 1. Exeretion 
of liquid from the skin, mainly by the sweat- 
glands; sweating: a function of service in the 
elimination of certain substances, but especially 
as ameans of cooling the body. Itis under direct 
nervous control.—2. The liquid thus excreted ; 
sweat. It consists of water holding 1 to 2 per cent. 
of other substances, including sodium chlorid, various 
fatty acids, neutral fats, and cholesterin.—-Insensible 


perspiration, perspiration which is so small in quantity 
as to evaporate entirely and immediately.— Sensible 


perspiration 


perspiration, perspiration which stands on the surface 

of the skin. =Syn, 2. Perspiration, Sweat. Sweat is much 

the stronger word ; hence it is by many considered inele- 

= to apply it even to the visible perspiration of human 
e 


ngs. 
perspirative (pér-spir’a-tiv), a. [ς L. as if 
*perspirativus, < perspiratus, pp. of perspirare, 
perspire: see perspire.] Performing the act of 
perspiration. Johnson. 
perspiratory (pér-spir’a-to-ri), a. [= F. per- 
epiratoire = Sp. perspiratorio, < L. perspiratus, 
pp. of perspirare, perspire: see perspire.] Of 
or. arenas to perspiration; causing or at- 
tending perspiration.—Perspiratory ducts, the ex- 


cretory ducts of the sweat-glands,— Perspiratory gland. 
Same as sweat-gland. 


perspire (pér-spir’ ), v.; pret. and pp. perspired, 
ppr. perspiring. [< OF. perspirer, < L. per- 
spirare, breathe everywhere, blow constantly 
(NL. perspire, sweat), ς per, through, + spi- 
rare, breathe: see spirit. Cf. aspire, inspire, ex- 
pire, transpire, ete.| I, intrans. 141. To breathe 
or blow through. 

What gentle winds perspire! As if here 


Never had been the northern plunderer 
To strip the trees. Herrick, Farewell Frost. 


2. To evacuate the fluids of the body through 
the excretories of the skin; perform excretion 
by the cuticular pores; sweat.—38. To be evac- 
uated or excreted through the excretories of 
the skin; exude by or through the skin, as a 
fluid. 

Aman in the morning is lighter in the scale, because 
some pounds have perspired, and is also lighter unto him- 
self, because he is refected, 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 

II. trans. To emit or evacuate through the 

excretories of the skin; give out through ex- 
ternal pores. 


Firs . . . perspire a fine balsam of turpentine. Smollett. 


perstandt (pér-stand’), ο. @ [ς per- + stand. 
Cf. perceive, peruse.| To understand. 

But, lady, say what is your will, that it I may perstand. 

Peele, Clyomon and Clamydes, i. 1. 

perstreperoust (pér-strep’e-rus), a. [< L. per- 

strepere, make much noise, ¢ per, through, + 

strepere, make anoise. Cf. obstreperous.] Noisy; 

obstreperous. 


You are too perstreperous, sauce-box. Ford. 


perstrictivet (pér-strik’tiv), α. [ς L. perstric- 

tus, pp. of perstringere, bind together, censure, 
+ -we.] Compressing; binding. 

They . . . make no perstrictive or invective stroke against 

it. | Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 333. (Davies.) 


perstringe (pér-strinj’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. per- 
stringed, ppr. perstringing. [ς L. eae 
bind together tightly, graze, touch, censure, « 
per, through, + stringere, bind together: see 
stringent.) 1. To wring or tie hard; pass stric- 
tures upon in speaking or writing; criticize. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 
But whom doth your poet mean now by this Master Bias? 


what lord’s secretary doth he purpose to personate or per- 
stringe? B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, ii. 1. 


Such as personate, rail, scoff, calumniate, perstringe by 
name, or in presence offend. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 210. 


persuadable (pér-swa’da-bl), a. [< persuade + 
-able. Cf. It. persuadibile = Pg. persuadivel, < 
ML. persuadibilis, < L. persuadere, persuade. 
Cf. also persuasible.] Capable of being per- 
suaded or prevailed upon. 

persuadableness (pér-swa’da-bl-nes), n. The 
state or character of being persuadable; com- 
plying νο αν ons 

persuadably (pér-swa’da-bli), adv. In a per- 
suadable manner; so as to be persuaded. 

persuade (pér-swad’),v.; pret. and pp. persuad- 
ed, ppr. persuading. [Formerly also ο ρί 
<F. persuader =Sp. Pg. persuadir = It. persua- 
dere, < L. persuadere, convince, persuade, ¢ per, 
through, + suadere, advise: see suasion. Cf. 
dissuade.] I, trans. 1. Το advise; counsel; urge 
the acceptance or practice of ; commend by ex- 
position, argument, demonstration, etc.; incul- 
cate. 

And these he bringeth in the patience of our Saviour 
Christ, to persuade obedience to governors, yea, although 


they be wicked and wrong doers. 
Homilies, p. 110, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-book. 


And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for 
the space of three months, disputing and persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God. Acts xix. 8. 


To children afraid of vain images we persuade confi- 

dence by making them handle and look nearer such things. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. To lead to the opinion or conclusion (that) ; 

make (one) believe or think: frequently fol- 
lowed by that. 
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On the top of a round hill there are the remains of an 
Samp whose ruine would perswade that it flourished in 
the old worlds childhood. Sandys, Travailes, p. 68. 


, Who among all the Citizens of London could have been 
perswaded, but the day before the Fire brake out, . . . that 
ever in four days time not a fourth part of the City should 
be left standing ? Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. i. 


The monks would persuade me that my indisposition was 
occasioned by my going into the Dead Sea. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. 38. 
3. To prevail upon, as by demonstration, ex- 
position, argument, entreaty, expostulation, 
etc.; argue or reason into a certain belief or 
course of conduct; induce; win over. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. [With 


but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- 
tian ”— revised version. ] Acts xxvi. 28. 


This Priest shew’d me a Copy of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, but would not be perswaded to part with it upon any 
consideration, Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. 


My Lord and I have been fetching a Walk, and I could 
not persuade his Lordship to pass by your Door. 
Mrs, Centlivre, The Artifice, iii. 
4, To convince, as by argument or reasons of- 
fered, 


Much like the Mole in Asopes fable, that, being blynd 
hersclfe, would in no wise be perswaded that any beast 
could see. Spenser, To G. Harvey. 


Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
Rom. xiv. 5. 
We are persuaded that moral and material values are al- 
ways commensurate, Emerson, Miscellanies, p. 328. 


= yn. 8. Convince, Persuade (see convince), prevail on, 
lead. 


II, intrans. To use persuasion. 
Twenty merchants . . . have all persuaded with him. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 283. 
These appointed of God called them together by utter- 
ance of speech, and persuaded with them what was good, 
what was bad, and what was gainful for mankind. 
Sir T. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 465). 
persuadet (pér-swad’), n. [< persuade, υ.] Per- 
suasion. [Rare.] . 
Were her husband from her, 


She happily might be won by thy persuades. 
Kyd (7), Soliman and Perseda, iv. 


The king’s entreats, 

Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours, 

Marriage rites, nor aught that can be nam’d, 

Since Lelia’s loss, can move him, 

Beau. and ΕΤ. (?), Faithful Friends, i. 1. 
persuadedly+ (pér-swa’ded-li), adv. In the 
manner of one who is persuaded; assuredly; 
positively. 
He’s our own; 
Surely, nay, most persuadedly. 

Ford, Fancies, i. 1. 
persuadedness (pér-swa’ded-nes),. The state 
of being persuaded or convinced; conviction. 

A persuadedness that nothing can be a greater happi- 
ness than her favour, or deserve the name of happiness 
without it. Boyle, Works, I. 249. 

persuader (pér-swa’dér), . [< persuade + -εγ. 
Cf. F. perswadeur = Sp. persuadidor.}] One who 
or that which persuades, influences, or prevails 
upon. 
persuasibility (pér-swa-si-bil’i-ti), πα. [< ML. 
nersuasibilita(t-)s, < L. persuasibilis, persuasi- 
le: see persuasible.] Capability of being per- 
suaded. 

Persuasibility, or the act of being persuaded, is a work 

of men’s own. allywell, Saving of Souls (1677), p. 39. 
persuasible (pér-swa’si-bl), a. [< F. persuasi- 
le = Sp. persuasible = Pg. persuasivel = It. per- 
suasibile, < L. persuasibilis, convincing, < per- 
suadere, convince, persuade; see persuade.] 1. 
Capable of being persuaded or influenced. 

It makes us apprehend our own interest in that obe- 
dience, makes us tractable and persuasible, cont to 
that brutish stubbornness of the horse and mule which 
the Psalmist reproaches, Government of the Tongue. 
2+. Having power to persuade or influence; 
persuasive. 

A letter to his abandoned wife, in the behalfe of his gen- 
tle host: not so short as persuasible in the beginning, and 
pittifull in the ending. G. Harvey, Four Letters (1592), 

persuasibleness (pér-swa’si-bl-nes), η. The 
character of being persuasible. 
persuasiblyt (pér-swa’si-bli), adv. Persua- 
sively. Foxe, Martyrs, Q. Mary, an. 1555. 
persuasion (pér-swa’zhon), . [Formerly also 
erswasion; «Ἐ. persuasion = Pr. persuasio = 

Ῥ. persuasion = Pg. persuasdo = It. persuasi- 
one, < L. persuasio(n-), ς persuadere, pp. persua- 
sus, persuade: see persuade.| 1. The act of 
η influencing, or winning over the 
mind or will to some conclusion, determination, 
or course of action, by argument or the presen- 
tation of suitable reasons, and not by the exer- 
cise of authority, force, or fear; a coaxing or in- 
=. the mind or will by argument, or by 
appeals to reason, interest, the feelings, ete. 





persuasive (pér-swa’siv), a. and n. 


persuasive 


Vtterance also and language is giuen by nature to man 
for perswasion of others, and aide of them selues. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 


No perswasion could prevaile, 
Nor change her mind in any thing that shee had said. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 337). 


The object of oratory alone is not truth, but persuasion. 
Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 


2. The state of being persuaded or convinced; 
settled opinion or conviction. 


St. Paul doth mean nothing else by Faith but only ‘“‘a 

f suasion that that which we do is well done”: 

against which kind of faith or persuasion. . . St. Paul 
doth count it sin to enterprise any thing. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 


His besetting error was an unfortunate persuasion that 
he was gifted with a certain degree of pleasantry, with 
which it behoved him occasionally to favour the stage. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. xlv. 


8. An inducement; a reason or motive for a 
certain action. 


Yet he with strong perswasions her asswaged, 
And wonne her will to suffer him depart. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 43. 
For this relation we gaue him many toyes, with perswa- 
sions to goe with vs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 187. 


4, Way of thinking; creed or belief; hence, a 
sect or party adhering to a creed or system of 
opinions: as, Christians of the same persua- 
sion, 


There are diversity of persuasions in matters adiapho- 
rous, as meats, and drinks, and holy days. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 294. 


The company consisted of thirty members, of whom 
twenty-two were Quakers, and eight ony of other persua- 
sions. B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 178. 


5. Kind; sort. [Collog. or humorous. | 


I have a canary of the feminine perswasion who is par- 
ticularly fond of music. Amer. Nat., XXIV. 236. 


= Syn. Opinion, Belief, Persuasion, Conviction, and Faith 
agree in expressing the assent of the mind. Opinion has 
the least feeling or energy, is most intellectual. Belief may 
be purely intellectual, or largely moral by the consent of the 
feelings or the will. Persuasion is a word borrowed from 
the field of action; primarily, we persuade one to do some- 
thing by motives addre to his feelings or interests; 
when the word is applied to opinions, it seems to retain 
much of its original sense, suggesting that the persuasion 
is founded largely on the feelings or wishes: we have a 
persuasion of that which we are willing to believe. Con- 
viction starts from the other side, pps suggesting that 
one was rather reluctantly forced to believe by the weight 
of evidence ; it is now more often used of settled, profound, 
and earnest beliefs: as, his deepest convictions of right 
and duty. Faith rests upon belief, but implies confidence 
in a person on whose authority one depends at least partly, 
and the gathering of feeling about the opinion held ; it is 
a confident belief: as, to have implicit faith in a friend 
or a promise. See inference, and quotation from Words- 
worth under definition 2. 


Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 46. 
Belief is regarded . . . as the recognition by conscience 
of moral truth. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 191. 


Surely force cannot work perswasion, which is faith. 
Milton, Civil Power. 


Conviction and asion are commonly used as synony- 
mous terms; or, if any difference be made between them, 
it lies in this, that conviction denotes the beginning, and 
pennant the continuance, of assent: for we are said to 

e convinced when brought by fresh evidence to the be- 
lief of a proposition we did not hold for truth before, but 
remain persuaded of what we have formerly seen suffi- 
cient grounds to gain our credit. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature (1768), xiii. 


Faith shone from out her eyes, and on her lips 
Unknown love trembled. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 299. 


[Formerly 
also perswasive; < OF. (and F.) persuasif, α., 
persuasive, D., = Pr. persuasiu = Sp. Pg. It. per- 
suasivo,< L. persuadere, pp. persuasus, persuade: 
see persuade.] I, a. Having the power of per- 
suading; tending to influence or win over the 
mind or will: as, persuasive eloquence; persua- 
sive glances. 

In all wise apprehensions the perswasive power in man 
to win others to goodnesse by instruction is greater, and 
more divine, then the compulsive power to restraine men 


from being evill by terrour of the Law. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Send Ajax there, with his persuasive sense 
To mollify the man, and draw him thence. 
den, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiii. 


=§) Cogent, weighty, winning, moving. See convince. 
πι nm. That which persuades; an exhortation, 
incentive, or incitement. 
[To do good] is that which he hath, with the most ear- 


nest and affectionate persuasives, . . . enfore’d upon us. 
Sharp, W orks, I. iii. 


I would .. . speake perswasives to a comely, brotherly, 
seasonable, and reasonable cessation of Armes on bo 
sides, N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 88. 


persuasively 


persuasively (pér-swa’siv-li), adv. In a per- 
suasive manner; 80 as to influence or win over; 
convincingly. 

persuasiveness (pér-swa’siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being persuasive or convincing; the 
quality of winning over the mind or will of an- 
other. 

persuasoryt (pér-swa’sd-ri), a. [< OF. persua- 
soire = Pg. It. persuasorio, < LL. persuasor, a 
persuader, ¢ L. persuadere, pp. persuasus, per- 
suade: see persuade.| Having power or ten- 
dency to persuade; persuasive. 

Such eloquent speeches, such pithie sentences, such per- 
suasorie reasons, Stanihurst, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1578. 

persuet, v. An obsolete form of pursue. 

persul hate (pér-sul’fat), n. [< per- + sul- 
phate.) That sulphate of a metal which con- 
tains the relatively greater quantity of acid. 

persultationt (pér-sul-ta’shon), πα. [ς L. per- 
suliare, pp. persultatus, leap about, < per, 
through, + saltare, leap: see saltation.] A 
leaping or jumping over. 

perswadet, perswasiont, etc. Obsolete spell- 
ings of persuade, ete. 

perswayt (pér-swa’),v. {. [Appar. a var. of 
perswade, persuade, simulating sway.] To sof- 
ten; mitigate; allay; assuage. 

The creeping venom of which subtle serpent . . . nei- 
ther the cutting of the perilous plant, nor the drying of 
it, nor the lighting or burning can any way persway or as- 
suage. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

persymmetric (pér-si-met’rik), a. [ς per- + 
symmetric.} Same as persymmetrical.—Persym- 
metric determinant. See determinant. 


persymmetrical (pér-si-met’ri- 4 Β C DE 
kal), a. [< persymmetric + -al.] BC DEF 
Having, as a square matrix, all ο p pFg 
the elements of each line perpen- DEFGH 
dicular to the principal diagonal 

alike. EFGHI 
pert! (pért),a.andn. [Alsodial.  Perymmetrical 


peart ; «ΜΕ. pert, peert, < W. pert, 
equiv. to perc, compact, trim, whence E. perk2, 
of which pert! is a variant (ef. jert and jerk1, Pt 
and flirk). In part confused with pert?.] I, a. 
1+. Comely; beautiful; of good appearance; 
trim; neat. 

This prise kyng Priam hade of pert childer 


Thretty sonnes hesydes, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E, T..8.), 1. 1504. 


Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 
Or snow that sneweth yn wynterys day; 
He seygh never non ΡΟ pert. 
Iliustrations of Fairy Mythology, p. 11. (Halliwell.) 
2t. Lively; brisk; clever; smart. 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. 
Shak., M. N, D., i. 1. 13. 
And on the lawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries, and the dapper elves. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 118. 


The acutest and the pertest operations of wit and sut- 
tlety. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 49. 
3. Forward; saucy; impudent; indecorously 
loquacious or free. 


She was proud and peert as is a pye. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 30. 


I scorn that one so basely born 
Should by his sovereign’s favour grow so pert. 
Marlowe, Edward IT., i. 4, 
Harry was, in the days of his celibacy, one of those pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little understand- 
. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace. 


Goldsmith, Traveller. 
= ae 8. See impudence. : 

n. A pert or impudent person of either 
sex. 

No powder’d pert, proficient in the art 

Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 

Till the street rings. Cowper, Task, iv. 145. 


pertl+ (ρότί),υ. [ς pert, a.; a var. of perk2, 
v.] 1. trans. To perk. 

Sirrah, didst thou ever see a prettier child? how it be- 
haves itself, I warrant ye, and speaks and looks, and perts 
up the head ! 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 2. 

II, intrans. To be pert or saucy; behave 
with pertness. 

Hagar perted against Sarah, and lifted herself up against 

her superiors. Bp. Gauden, Anti Baal-Berith 1661), “4 292. 
pert*+ (pért), a [By apheresis from apert, 
q-v.] 1. Open; clear, as a way or passage. 


Thor quiles he weren in the desert 
God tagte hem weie, wis and pert. 
Gen. and Exod. (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 3292. 


2. Plain; clear; evident; obvious; not con- 


cealed. 
That is the perte profession that a-pendeth to knihtes. 


pert*}, adv. 


pertain (pér-tan’), v. 4. 
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Or prive or pert yf any bene, 
We han’great Bandogs will eae tere skinne. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 


[ME, perte; < pert?, a.] Openly. 
Some parled as perte as prouyd well after, 

And clappid more ffor the coyne that the xyng oweth hem 
Thanne ffor comfforte of the comyne that her cost paied. 
Richard the Redeless, iv. 88. 


[< ME. pertaynen, per- 
teynen, partenen, < OF. partenir (ef. Sp. per- 
tenecer = Pg. pertencer) = It. pertenere, < L. 
pertinere, extend, stretch out, belong, relate, 
have concern, ς per, through, + tenere, hold: 
see tenant. Cf. attain, contain, detain, obtain, 
retain, ete., also appertain, etc.) 1. To belong; 
appertain, as a possession or an adjunct: with 
to or unto: as, the things which pertain to God. 
By hym the obsequy well don that day, 


Enriched with light pertayning ther-to. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6219. 


We com to an ylonde callyd Calamo, C myle from the 
Rodes, And it pler|teyneth to the Rodes. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58. 


The crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
nto the crown of France. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 82. 


While the Archbishop blessed the Crown, he to whose 
Office it pertained put Spurs on his Heels. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 136. 


2. To relate; have reference or relation: with fo. 


They begin every dinner and supper with reading some- 
thing that pertaineth to good manners and virtue. But it 
is short, because no man shall be grieved therewith. 

Sir Τ. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 5. 

I find not any science that doth properly or fitly pertain 
to the imagination. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 207. 
= Syn. 2. To regard, relate to, bear upon, concern. 
pertaining (pér-ta’ning), ». [Verbal n. of 
pertain, v.] A belonging; an appurtenance. 
[ Rare. ] 

Of this plot seven ‘‘ bangruppen ” (i. e., land which would 

serve for constructing seven houses and their pertainings) 


have been at once taken in hand. 
Electric Rev. (Eng.), X XV. 607. 


pertel}, v. A Middle English form of part. 
perte? (pert), ». [F., < perdre, lose: see perdi- 
tion.] In France, a place where a river disap- 


pears, in consequence of its having worn a deep 
channel in the rock, which has subsequently 
become covered over by the fall of large blocks 
from above. The Perte du Rhéne, below Ge- 
neva, the best-known of these localities, is 
about fifty yards long. 

pertelotet, x. See partiet. 

perteneret, ”. An obsolete form of partner. 

perterebrationt (pér-ter-é-bra’shon),». [< L. 
as if *perterebratio(n-), < perterebrare, bore 
through, < per, through, < terebrare, pp. terebra- 
tus, bore: see terebrate.] The act of boring 
through; perforation. E£. Phillips; Bailey. 
[Rare. ] 

perthite (pér’thit), ». [ς Perth (see def.) + 
-ite2.] A flesh-red aventurine variety of feld- 


spar from Perth in Ontario, Canada. It consists 
of interlaminated albite and orthoclase, or albite and mi- 
crocline. The name has been extended to similar com- 
pounds from other localities; when the lamin are visible 
under the microscope only, it is sometimes called micro- 


perthite. 
perthitic (pér-thit’ik), a. [ς perthite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or containing per- 
thite. See microperthitic. 
persiicher adv. A Middle English form of 
pertly*. 
pertinacious (pér-ti-na’shus),a. [= OF. per- 
tinace = Sp. Pg. pertinaz = It. pertinace, ς Li. 
pertinax (pertinac-), very tenacious, < per, 
through, + tenax, tenacious: see tenacious. | 
Unyielding; persistent; obstinate; especially, 
resolute, as in holding or adhering to an opin- 
ion, purpose, design, course of action, ete. 
They may also laugh at their pertinacious and incurable 
obstinacy. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
He had never met with a man of more pertinacious con- 
fidence and less abilities. I. Walton. 


Diligence is a steady, constant, pertinacious way, 


=Syn. Unyielding, dogged: the word is rarely used now 

except in condemnation. See obstinate. 

pertinaciously (pér-ti-na’shus-li), adv. Ina 
pertinacious manner}; obstinately; firmly; with 
pertinacity; resolutely. 

pertinaciousness (pér-ti-na’shus-nes), ». Per- 
tinacity. 

pertinacity (pér-ti-nas’i-ti), ». [ς F. pertina- 
cité = It. pertinacita, < li. as if *pertinacita(t-)s, 
< pertinax, pertinacious: see pertinacious.] The 
character of being pertinacious; resolute or un- 


Piers Plowman (A), 1.98. yielding adherence, as to an opinion, purpose, 


eee ee 


pertly 


design, course of action, οἵα.; persistency; ob- 
stinacy; resoluteness: as, to cling with perti- 
nacity to one’s purpose. 
The pertinacity with which he adheres to his purpose 
yields only to the immediate ο νονός of fear. 
acaulay, Warren Hastings. 
=Syn. See pertinacious. 
pertinacyt (pér’ti-na-si),. [ς ME. pertinacie, 
< OF. pertinacie, pertinace = Sp. Pg. It. perti- 
nacia, < Li. pertinacia, pertinaciousness, ζ per- 
tinax, pertinacious: see pertinacious.] Perti- 
nacity; obstinacy. 
Pertinacie is whan man deffendeth hise folies, and 
trusteth to muchel in his owene wit. 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 


My breeding is not so coarse . . . to offend with perti- 
nacy. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv, 2. 
pertinatet (pér’ti-nat), a. ([Irreg. < pertina- 
φις with accom. suffix -αἴει.] Obstinate. 
oye. 
pertinatelyt (pér’ti-nat-li), adv. Obstinately. 
oye. 
pertinence (pér’ti-nens),». [ς F. pertinence = 
Pr. pertenensa = Sp. pertinencia, pertenencia, 
obs., = Pg. pertinencia, pertenga = It. pertinen- 
za, pertinenzia, < ML. pertinentia, pertinence, 
right of possession or property, appurtenance, 
< L. pertinen(t-)s, belonging, pertinent: see per- 
tinent.] 1. The character of being pertinent or 
to the point; strict relevancy or suitableness; 
appositeness. 
Secondly, a due ordering of our words that are to pro- 
ceed from and to express our thoughts: which is done by 


pertinence and brevity of expression. 
South, Works, II. iii. 


2. Relevant or apposite utterance. [Rare.] 


This balance between the orator and the audience is ex- 
pressed in what is called the pertinence of the speaker. 
Emerson, Eloquence. 
wp ny 1, Relevancy, appropriateness, applicability, pro- 
priety. 
pertinency (pér’ti-nen-si), n. 
(see -cy).] Pertinence. 
pertinent (pér’ti-nent), a.andn. [ς F. perti- 
nent = Sp. pertinente = Pg. pertinente, perten- 
cente = It. pertinente, pertenente, < L. perti- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of pertinere, pertain, concern: 
see pertain. Cf. appertinent, appurtenant.] I. 
a.1. Belonging or relatedto the subject or mat- 
ter in hand; tothe purpose; adapted to the end 
proposed; appropriate; apposite; not foreign 
to the question; being to the point. In the doc- 
trine of scholastic disputation, pertinent (from the four- 
teenth century) was said of a proposition whose truthor fal- 
sity would follow necessarily from the truth of the propo- 
sition to which it was said to be pertinent,and also of a term 


which was necessarily true or necessarily false of that to 
which it was pertinent. 


There are pertinent two points of much purpose, the one 
by way of preparation, the other by way of caution. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 175. 


Some of the verses pleased me, itis true, 
And still were pertinent — those honoring you. 
Lowell, To G, W. Curtis, (P.8.) 
2. Pertaining or relating; that regards or has 
reference: with to or unto. 


Anything pertinent unto faith and religion. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
=Syn. 
il. 


Relevant, fit, proper, applicable, appertaining. 
n. In Scots law, an appurtenant: used, 
chiefly in the plural, in charters and disposi- 
tions in conjunetion with parts: as, lands are 
disponed with parts and pertinents, 
pertinently (pér’ti-nent-li), adv. In a perti- 
nent manner; appositely; to the point or pur- 
pose. 
pertinentness (pér’ti-nent-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being pertinent; pertinence; apposite- 
ness. 
pertingentt (pér-tin’ jent),a. [< L. pertingen(t-)s, 
ppr. of pertingere, stretch out, extend, ¢ per, 
through, + tangere, touch: see tangent.] Reach- 
ing to or touching com ey, Blount. 
pertly! (pért’li), adv. τς ME. pertly ; < pert + 
πο] 1+. Readily; briskly; promptly. 
And Paris to the prinse pertly aunsward : 
“Sir, your comaundement to kepe, I cast me forsothe, 


With all the might that I may, at this mene tyme,” . 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6282, 


Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit : appear, and pertly ! 
No tongue! all eyes! be silent. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 58, 


2. Ina pert, bold, or saucy manner; saucily. 


For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet. Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 219. 


ertly2+, adv. [< ME. pertly, perteliche, perti- 
ος <'pert2 + -ly2,] επ]; plainly ; clear- 
ly; evidently ; truly. 


[As pertinence 


pertly 


Thane syr Priamous the prynce, in presens of lordes,;, 
'’ Presez to his penowne, and pertly it hentes. 
Morte Arthure (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 2918. 
pertness (pért’nes), n. The fact or character 
of being pert. (at) Briskness; smartness ; sprightli- 
ness without force, dignity, or solidity. 
There is {in Shaftesbury’s works] a lively ness; & Ῥ8- 
rade of literature. Watts, Improvement of Mince, J. v, §3. 
b) Sauciness; forward promptness or boldness, =Syn. (0) 
mpertinence, Impudence, Ejfrontery, etc. See impudence 
and impertinent. | 
pertransient (pér-tran’shent), a. [ς L. per- 
transien(t-)s, ppr. of pertransire, go through, « 
per, through, + transire, 91058, go through: ‘see 
transient.| Passing through or over. 
pertrychet, pertryket, ». Middle English 
forms of partridge. 
pertuisant, pertuisanet, ». [OF.: see parti- 
zan2,| Obsolete forms of partizan?. , 
perturb (pér-térb’), v. ¢. xd ME. perturben, per- 
tourben, OF. perturber, pertourber = Sp. Pg. 
erturbar = It. perturbare,< L. perturbare, throw 
into confusion, confuse, disorder, disturb, « 
per, through, + turbare, confuse, disturb: see 
turbid. Cf. disturb.] 1. To disturb greatly ; 
agitate; disquiet. | 
What folk ben ye that at myn hom comynge 


Pertourben so my feste with cryinge? 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 48. 
» Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! © Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 182. 

At times there was a perturbed and restless wandering 

of the eye that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, Ῥ. 202. 
2. To disorder; confuse; cause irregularity in. 
perturbability (pér-tér-ba-bil’i-ti), n. [ς per- 
turbable + -ity (see -bility).] The state or char- 
acter of being perturbable. 
perturbable (pér-tér’ba-bl), a. [= Sp. pertur- 
bable, < ML. *perturbabilis, ς L. perturbare, per- 
turb: see perturb.| Capable of being perturbed, 
agitated, or disquieted. 
perturbance (pér-tér’ bans), ο. [< perturban(t) 
+ -ce.] Perturbation; disturbance. 
Suddain passion and perturbance of mind. 
Abp. Sharp, Works, ITI. ix. 
perturbant (pér-tér’bant),a.andn. [¢ L. per- 
turban(t-)s, ppr. of perturbare, perturb: see per- 
turb.] I. a. Disturbing; perturbing. 

ΤΙ. ». A disturbing circumstance or thing; 
whatever perturbs or disturbs’ the natural 
course or order. [Rare. } 

The matter [migration of birds] thus becomes a matter 
of averages, and like all such is open to the influence of 
many perturbants. Encye. Brit., Til. 764. 

perturbate (pér’tér-bat or pér-tér’bat), a. [= 
Sp. Pg perturbado = It. perturbato, < L. pertur- 
batus, pp. of perturbare, perturb: see perturb. ] 
Perturbed. [Rare.] 

perturbate (pér-tér’ bat or pér’tér-bat), ο. ¢ 
[< L. perturbatus, pp. of perturbare: see per- 
turb.] To perturb. 

Corruption 


Hath then no force her blisse to urbate. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, ITI. i. 14. 


perturbation (pér-tér-ba’shon), η. [ς F. per- 
turbation = Sp. perturbacién = Pg. perturbacdo 
= It. perturbazione, ς L. perturbatio(n-), con- 
fusion, < perturbare, pp. perturbatus, confuse, 
erturb: see ην 1, The act of perturb- 
ing, or the state of being perturbed; disturb- 
ance; disorder; especially, disquiet of mind; 
restlessness or want of tranquillity of mind; 

commotion of the passions. 

For it [the earth] is a place of perturbation, 


Of anguish, sorrowe, and vexation. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 148. 
Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other; but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 
Milton, P. L., x. 118. 
2. Variation; especially, irregular or violent 
variation. 

In all things which admit of indefinite multiplication, 
demand and supply only determine the urbations of 
value, during a period which cannot exceed the length of 
time necessary for ο the supply. 

| “J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., IIT. iii. § 2. 
3. A cause of disquiet. ' 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow?... 
Ο polish’d perturbation! golden care | 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iv. 5. 28. 


4. In astron., a deviation of the motion of a 
planet or comet from a fixed orbit or from its 


regular velocity in that orbit. Perturbations are 
caused by the gravitating action of bodies other than the 
ημας, or central body. They are commonly and con- 
venient 


[Rare.] Perturbative (per’ter-ba-tiv), a. 


conceived, not as drawing the planets out of 
their orbits, but as consisting in gradual changes of the 
elements of the orbits themselves. All perturbations aie 
due to gravitation are, strictly speaking, periodical. But peruenket, 2. 
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some of them, which.depend upon the relative situation 
of the orbits of Sip erstnpenaon go through their changes 
in such vast intervals of time that they are more conve- 
niently regarded as progressive and not periodic, and are 
termed secular perturbations ; while others, depending for 
the most part upon the relative situations of the planets 
in their orbits, go through their changes in comparatively 
short intervals of time, and can only be represented as 
periodic,,and these are technically called the periodic in- 
equalities. =Syn, 1, Agitation, trepidation, uneasiness, 
worry, discomposure. } J 

perturbational (pér-tér-ba’shon-al), a. [< per- 
turbation + -al.| Of or pertaining to pertur- 
bation or disturbance: as, the perturbational 
theory. Herschel. 

[ς perturbate 
+ ~ive.] Causing or tending to cause pertur- 
bation; disturbing.—Perturbative function, the 
function which expresses the potential of the disturbing 
actions upon a planetary body by all the other bodies of 
the solar system. 

perturbator (pér’tér-ba-tor),. [= F. pertur- 
bateur = Sp. Pg. perturbador = It. perturbatore, 
< LL. perturbator, <L. perturbare, pD- perturba- 
tus, perturb: see perturb.] One whoperturbs; 
a disturber. 


The perturbators of the peace of Italy. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Hist. Hen. VIII., p. 196. 


perturbator (pér-tér’ba-to-ri), ». [ς pertur- 
bate + phd | A name once used by real and 
pretended believers in the divining-rod to in- 
dicate a hypothetical power assumed to reside 
in certain individuals whereby they can exert 
a perturbing influence upon the motion of a 


swinging pendulum, ete. Its characteristics were 
an expansive quality, residing most abundantly in the 
thumb and forefinger, whereby the center of gravity of a 
pendulum held by these digits would be caused to describe 
a circle, and a compressive quality, belonging to the mid- 
dle finger, which resists such motion. A man with a high 
s0n or “active” perturbatory, touching with his 
middle finger the hand of another with the expansive per- 
turbatory well developed in thumb and forefinger, might 
neutralize the perturbatory in the latter, which is of the 
“passive” variety. A person equally endowed with these 
perturbatories would be negative, and so forth. 


The passive perturbatory is a high degree of expansive, 
and the active perturbatory in like manner a powerful 


compressive. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXIX, 112. 
perturbatrix κο) n. [= F., It. 
perturbatrice, ς L. perturbatrix, fem. of (LL.) 


perturbator: see perturbator.| A female per- 
turber; a woman who perturbs or disturbs. 
perturhedly (pér-tér’bed-li), adv. In an agi- 
tated or perturbed manner; restlessly. 
perturber (pér-tér’bér), x. One who perturbs ; 
a perturbator; a disturber. 
perturbing (pér-tér’bing), α.. [ς ME. perturb- 
ynge; verbal n. of perturb, v.] Disturbance; 
agitation. | 
Withouten wynd or perturbynge of air. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 554. 


Pertusaria (pér-tii-sa’ri-i), » [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1805), < L. pertusus, pp. of pertun- 
dere, perforate: see ‘pertuse. | A genus of 
lichens, typical of the family Pertusariacee, 
having a uniform crustaceous thallus and 
mostly minute globular immersed apothecia. 

Pertusariaces (pér’ tii-sa-ri-a’sé-é),n.pl. [NL., 
ς Pertusaria + -acez.| A family of gymnocar- 
pous lichens, named from the genus Pertusaria., 

pertusate (pér-ti’sat), a. [< L. pertusus, pp. 
of pertundere, bore through: see pertuse. ] ο 
bot., pierced with holes or slits. 

pertuse (pér-tis’), a. [= F. pertus,< L. per- 
tusus, pp. of pertundere, bore through, perfo- 
rate, < per, through, + tundere, strike. Cf. par- 
tizan?, . Punched; pierced with holes.—2. 
In bot., having holes or slits, as a leaf. 

pertused (pér-tist’), a. (< pertuse + -ed2,] 
Same as pertuse. 

pertusion (pér-ti’zhon), ». [= It. pertugio, < 
LL. pertusio(n-), a perforation, ς L. pertundere, 
pp. pertusus, perforate: see pertuse.| 1, The 
act of punching, piercing, or thrusting through 
with a pointed instrument. 


The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time 
Arbu 


a stabbing or pertusion. 
2. A hole or perforation made by punching. 


_ The like [large fruit] (they, say) will be effected by an 

empty pot without earth in it, ... and the better if 

some few pertusions be made in the pot. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 470. 


pertussal (pér-tus’al), a. [< pertussis + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pertussis or 
whooping-cough. | 
pertussis (pér-tus’is), m. [NL.,< L.per- inten- 
sive + tussis, a cough.] Whooping-cough. 
Peruant (pé-r6’an), a. Same as Peruvian. 8S. 
An obsolete form of periwinklel. 


was 
thnot. 


Clarke, Geog. .Descrip. (1671), p. 260. 


peruke (pe-rék’), v. {κ} 


perusal (pé-ré’zal), n. 


perusal 
Porugian (pé-rd’ji-an), @. and π, ΄ [< Perugia 
(see def.) + -an:] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 


city of Perugia, in central Italy, or its inhabi- 
tants; specifically, pertaining to the Umbrian 
school of early Renaissance painting, which 
had its center in Perugia, and of which Pietro 
Vannucci, called Perugino, the chief master of 
Raphael, was the central figure: as, Perugian 
art; the Perugian school. 


A sketch-book filled by Raphael during his Perugian 
apprenticeship. Encyc. Brit., XX. 274. 


ΤΙ. ». A native or aninhabitant of Perugia. 
peruke (pe-rék’ or per’ék), n. [Formerly also 
peruque, peruique; in earlier use accom. per- 
wick, pirwike, ete., whence perwig, periwig, ete., 
whence by abbr. wig (see periwig and wig); =MD. 
perruycke, perhuycke, D. peruyk, now peruik, 
pruik =G. perriicke, periicke, perrtick = Sw. pe- 
ruk = Dan. paryk, aperiwig, peruke; < OF. (and 
F’.) perruque, also perrucque, ς Olt. perucea, It. 
perrucea, parruca = Sardinian pilucca = Sp. pe- 
luca = Pg. peruca, atuft of hair, a wig; from the 
verb shown in Olt. peluccare, piluccare, pillue- 
care, pick or pull out (hairs or feathers) one by 
one, It. peluccare, pick off (grapes) one by one; 
prob. ¢< LL. gp ney: pilicare, freq., with forma- 
tive -icare,< L. pilus, a hair: see pilet and pluck1,] 
An artificial tuft of hair, made to imitate the 
natural hair, but usually having larger and am- 
pler masses, worn on the head to conceal bald- 





Perukes. (Facsimile of a cut in the “' New York Weekly Gazette 
and Pést-boy,”’ 1771.) 


ness, by actors in their make-up, and at one 
time by people generally in conformity to a 


fashion; a Wig. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century wearing the peruke became a fashion. Immense 
perukes with curls falling upon the shoulders were worn 
from about 1660 to 1725, and were then succeeded by 
smaller and more’ convenient forms, which had also ex- 
isted contemporaneously with the former. As late as 1825 
some old-fashioned people still wore perukes, and a remi- 
niscence of them remains in Great Britain in the wigs of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, judges, barristers, etc. 


She has a peruke that’s like a pound of hemp, made up 
in shoe-threads, B Jonson, Epicoene, iv. 1. 


You us’d to have the Beau-mond throng after you; and 
a Flock of gay fine Perukes hovering round you. 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 4. 
Comes La Belle Pierce to see my wife, and to bring her 
a pair of ite wad of hair, as the fashion now is for ladies 
to wear; which are pretty, and are of my wife’s own hair, 
or else I should not endure them. 
Pepys, Diary, March 24, 1662. 
Campaign peruke. See wig. 
ret. and pp. peruked, 
eruke, n. Cf. periwig, v.] 


per. peruking.  [< 
ess with a peruke. [Rare. ] 


ο wear a peruke; 


perula (per’6-li), n.; pl. perule (-16). [NL. see 


perule.| Same as perule. 
perulate (per’-lat), a. [< perule + -atel.] In 
bot., furnished with perules or scales. 
perule (per’$l), π. [= F. pérule, < NL. perula, 
a scale, ¢ L. perula, dim. of pera, < Gr. πήρα, a 
purse, wallet: see Pera.] In bot.; a scale, as 
those of leaf-buds. 
peruquerian (per-3-ké’ri-an), a. [ς F. perru- 
quier, a barber, ς perruque, a peruke: see pe- 
ruke.) Of or pertaining to the making of wigs, 
or a wigmaker. [{Humorous. ] 
Those chef-d’ceuvres of erian art surmounting the 
waxen images in Bartellot’s window. 
Dickens, Sketches, The Boarding-House. 
[ς peruse + -al.] 1. 
Careful examination or survey; serutiny. 


Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works, 
Sir Τ.. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 2. 


The jury, after a short perusal of the staff, declared their 
opinion by the mouth of their foreman, that the substance 
of the staff was British oak. 

Addison and Steele, Tatler, No. 265. 


He asked for a cup of water, gave heraclose perusal with 
his eye, inquired the road to Parson Welles’s, mounted his 
horse, and disappeared. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 6. 


2. The act of perusing or reading through; 
reading. 


He that has the oe fees of any of your discourses can- 
not but.emerge with the greatest advantages. 
’ Evelyn, To Mr. E, Thurland& 


peruse 


peruse (pé-r6z’),v,¢.; pret. and pp. perused, ppr. 

perusing. [ς late ME. perusen, ς OF. paruser, 
< per-, par-, Iu. per; through, +. user, E. use ; 
translated by NL. peruti, in Levins (1570). 
Compare peract, perplant, perstand, ete. The 
literal sense (def. 1) soon disappeared from 
use and knowledge. The secondary senses 
(defs. 2-4) are like that of pervise, which 
has been taken by some as the original form. ] 
1+. To use to the end; use up; wear out. 
—2+. To go over one by one, as a series. 
—3. To go through searchingly or carefully ; 
run over with careful scrutiny; examine 
throughout or in detail; inspect; survey; 
scan ; scrutinize. 

And therevpon the Maire, first, by his reason to name 
and gyve his voice to som worshipfull man of the seide 
hows, and after hym the Shiref, and so all the house 

id in the same, euery man to gyve his voice as shall 
please him ; which shal alle be wretyn by the towne clerk, 
and by the same reporte and present hym that hathe moste 
voises... Ricart, Register (1479), quoted in English Gilds 

[(5. E. T.S.), p. 414, 

But certes the very cause of decay, ne the true meane to 
cure it, may neuer be sufficiently knowen of gouernours, 
except they themselfes wyll personally resorte and 
all partes of the countrayes under their gouernance, and 
inserche diligently, etc. ι 

Sir Τ, Elyot, The Governour, iii. 26. 

Monsieur Soubiez, having perused the fleet, returned to 
the king, and told him there was nothing ready; and that 
the mariners and souldiers would not yeeld to goe the voy- 
age till they were paid their arrears. 

MS. Harl., 883, (Hallivweil.) 


11 view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 19. 


For let a man seriously and diligently revolve and peruse 
[tr. L. percurret| the succession of the emperors of Rome, 
and he shall find this judgment is truly made. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 4. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey’d. Milton, P. L., viii. 267. 


Let any one peruse, with all intentness, the lineaments 
of this portrait, and see if the husband had notreason... 
to challenge comparison. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., Ρ. 82. 


At those high words, we, conscious of ourselves, 
Perused the matting. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
4. To read through carefully or with attention. 
Peruse this paper, madam. Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 84. 


The most pitifull Historie of their Martyrdome, which I 
have often perused, not without effusion of tears. 
Coryat, Crudities, I, 64. 
Will not your lordship peruse the contents? 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, i, 2. 
peruser (pé-ré’zér), π. [< peruse + -erl.] One 
who peruses; one who reads or examines. 
Perusinet, ». [< Peru +-s- + -inel.] A native 
or an inhabitant of Peru; a Peruvian. Putten- 
xham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 26. 
Peruvian (pé-r6’vi-an), a.andn. ' [< Peru (NL. 
Ῥεγιυία) +-an. Cf. Peruan.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Peru, an ancient realm in South 
America, under the Ineas, later a Spanish vice- 
royalty, and now a republic, extending from 
Eeuador southward to Chili.— peruvian balsam. 
Same as balsam of Peru(which see, under balsam).— Peru- 
vian bark. See Cinchona, China bark (under bark2), and 
Jesuits’ bark (under Jesuit).— Peruvian cotton-plant, 
daffodil, hedge-hyssop, heliotrope, ipecacuanha, 
etc. See the nouns.—Peruvian mastic-tree, See mas- 
tic, n., 2, and pepper-tree, 1.— Peruvian nutmeg. See 
nutmeg.— Peruvian province, in zodgeog., a littoral re- 
gion recognized with reference to the distribution of 


mollusks, including the coasts of Peru and Chili and the 
islands zoélogically related. 


II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Peru, 
either (a) one of the native race under the In- 
ea empire, or (0) an inhabitant of Peru after 
the Spanish conquest. The modern Peruvians 
are of Spanish, native, or mixed descent. 

pervade (pér-yad’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pervad- 

ed, ppr. μάς [< L. pervadere, go through, 

< per, through, + vadere, go, = E. wade: see 

wade. _Cf. evade, invade.) 1. To pass or flow 
through; penetrate; permeate. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores. 

Sir R. Blackmore. 

2. To extend throughout; spread or be spread 

through the whole extent of; be diffused 


throughout. 
What but God . .. pervades, 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole! 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 801. 
A spirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. . κ Burke, 
pervasion (pér-va’zhon),. [< LiL, pervasio(n-), 
an invasion, < L. pervadere, pp. pervasus, per- 
vade: see pervade.| The act of pervading; a 

passing through the whole extent of a thing. 
Those kinds or manners of fluidity newly ascribed to 


saltpetre will appear to be caused ap Ah qerapion ats 
oyle, Works, I, 


foreign body. 980, 
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pervasive (pér-va’siv), a. [< Li pervadere, pp. 
pervasus, pervade: see pervade.| Tending or 
having power to pervade. a. 4 
When from each branch anneal’d, the works of frost 
Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 
Shenstone, Economy, iii. 
Sermons preached from the text ‘‘Be ye perfect” are 
the only sermons of a we and deep-searching influ- 
ence, Marg. 
perverse (pér-vérs’), a. and n. [ς F. pervers= 
Sp. Pg. It. perverso, < L. perversus, perverse, 
turned the wrong way, askew, not right, pp. of 
ervertere, turn around, pervert: see pervert. | 
. a. 1, Turned away or deviating from what is 
right, proper, correct, ete.; perverted, 
Of ill thoughtes cummeth peruerse iudgement. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 118. 
The only righteous in a world perverse, 
Milton, P. I, xi. 701. 
2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed {ο be con- 
trary; stubborn; untractable; self-willed. 
One of the greatest Tortures that can be in the Negotia- 


tion of the World is to have to do with perverse, irrational, 
half-witted. Men. Howell, Letters, ii. 19. 
What is more likely, considering our perverse nature, 
than that. we should neglect the duties, while we wish to 

retain the privileges, of our Christian profession? 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, I. 129. 


3. Cross; petulant; peevish; disposed to cross 
and vex. 


Τ1 frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
Shak., R..and J., ti. 2. 96. 


4, Untoward: as, ‘‘event perverse!” Milton, P. 


L., ix. 405.=$yn. 2. Perverse, Froward, wilful, mulish. 
The derivations of perverse and froward suggest essentially 
the same idea. Froward, however, has reference only to 
one’s attitude in regard to obedience, and chiefty, there- 
fore, to the behavior of children; in Shakspere, of women. 
It is not used of a disobedient spirit toward civil law, and 
erse is only indirectly soused.. Pevverse has reference 
one’s attitude, in both conduct and opinion. The per- 
verse person is settled in habit and disposition of contrari- 
ness; he not only likes or dislikes, acts or refuses to act, 
by the rule of contradiction to the wishes, commands, or 
opinions. of others, especially of those whom he ought to 
consider, but he is Urey. even to take pains to do or say 
that which he knows to be offensive or painful to them. 
Perversity may be found in achild, but it is so settled an 
element of character as to be rather the mark of an adult, 
See wayward. ι 
ΤΙ. x. A geometrical form related to another 
(of which it is said to be the perverse) as the 
form of the image of an object in a plane mir- 
ror is to that of the object itself. 
perversedt (pér-vérst’), a. [< perverse + -ed2.] 
Turned. Phaer, Aineid, v. | 
perversedlyt (pér-vér’sed-li), adv. Perversely. 
Ascham. 
perversely (pér-vérs’li), adv. In a perverse 
manner; stubbornly; with intent. to..vex; 
crossly ; peevishly. | 
perverseness (pér-vérs’nes), η. The. state or 
character of being perverse; disposition to be 
contrary, or to thwart or cross; corruption; 


wickedness. 
Therefore she puts off her shooe, and by inuerting the 
same, accuseth her husbands ersenesse, 


urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 

Whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness. Milton, P. L., x. 909. 
perversion (pér-vér’shon), η. [< F. 
= Sp. perversion = Pg. perversiio = It. perver- 
sione, ἆ L. perversio(n-), a turning about, ς per- 


uller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 19.. 


pervicacioust (pér-vi-ka’shus), a. 


Pie ei pervicaciously} (pér-vi-ka’shus-li), adv. 


Cn Ni ee ον. 2” ---- σα | 


pervious 


Raynalde of the rodes, and rebelle to Criste,. 
Pervertede with Paynyms that Cristene persewes, 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2787. 


Words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and 
the judgment. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 229. 


This rule of his he doth sometimes pervert, to acquaint 
the world with his prerogative. 
Str T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 16. 
3. To turn from right opinions or right con- 
duct; corrupt. 


A man can have no occasion {ο do good, chancing into 
the company of them which will sooner a good 
man than be made good themselves. 

Sir Τ. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

The Jesuits will scarce ert you or me, I should hope. 

oldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 
4, To perform the geometrical operation of 
perversion upon (any figure). 

II, intrans.. 1. Το turn aside from the right 
course, way, etc.; take a wrong course; become 
corrupt or corrupted. 

Blessings unus’d pervert into a waste 
As well as surfeits. Quarles, Emblems, i. 1. 

2. Το become a pervert or turncoat. 
pervert (pér’vért), m. [< pervert, v.] One who 

has turned aside from the right way; one who 

has apostatized or turned to error...Compare 
vert, 

That notorious “pervert,” Henry of Navarre and France. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, i. 

=Syn. Neophyte, Proselyte, etc. See convert. 

perverted (pér-vér’téd), p. a. Misdirected; 

misapplied ; corrupt; false. 

perverter (pér-vér’tér), η. One who perverts, 

or turns from right to wrong; one who distorts, 
misinterprets, misapplies, or corrupts. 

The Scripture teacheth us how we ought to withstand 
the perverters of the Gospell. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
pervertible (pér-vér’ ti-bl), a. [< OF. pervertible 
= Sp. pervertible = Pg. pervertivel; as pervert + 
-ible.), Capable of being perverted. W.Monta- 
gue, Devoute Essays, i. 131. 
pervestigatet (pér-ves’ ti-gat); vt. [< L. per- 
vestigatus, pp. of pervestigare, trace out, < per, 
through, + vestigare, track: see vestige. Cf. in- 
vestigate.] To find out by research. Cockeram. 
pervestigationt (pér-ves-ti-ga’shon), n. [< L. 
pervestigatio(n-), investigation, < pervestigare 
ne pervestigatus, trace out: see pervestigate.} 
e act, of pervestigating; diligent inquiry; 
thorough research. Chillingworth, Relig. of 
Protestants, 
pervialt (pér’vi-al), a. [< L. pervius, passable 
(see pervious), + -al.] Pervious; transparent; 
clear. Chapman, Tliad, xiv., note. 
perviallyt(pér’vi-al-i), adv. Ina pervious man- 
ner; 80 as to be pervious; transparently; clear- 
ly. Chapman, Iliad, xiv., note. 
[= Pg. per- 
vicaz = It. pervicace, < L. pervicax ( pervicac-), 
firm, determined, obstinate, < pervincere, main- 
tain one’s opinion, ς per, through, + vincere 
(/ vic), conquer: see victor.] Very obstinate; 
stubborn; wilfully contrary or refractory; wil- 
ful. Dryden, Limberham, ii. 1. ή 
8 


pervicacious manner; stubbornly; with wilful 
obstinacy. 


vertere, pp. perversus, turn about: see pervert.] pervicaciousnesst (pér-vi-ka’shus-nes), n. The 
1. The act of perverting; aturningfrom truth ‘character of being pervicacious. Bentley, Ser- 


or propriety; a diverting from the true intent 


mons, Vi. 


or object; change to'something worse.— 2, In pervicacityt (pér-vi-kas’1-ti), n. [< L. pervicax 
math., the operation of passing from any figure (pervicac-), obstinate (see pervicacious), + -ity.) 


to another like the image of the former in a 
plane mirror; also, same as perverse. 
perversity (pér-vér’si-ti), η. [< F. perversité = 
Sp. perversidad = Pg. perversidade = It. per- 
versita, ς L. perversita(t-)s, perverseness, ς per- 
versus, perverse: see perverse.| Perverse char- 
acter, disposition, tendency, or conduct; dispo- 
sition to be contrary; perverseness. = Syn. See 


perverse. 
perversive (pér-vér’siv), a. [< L. perversus, pp. 
of pervertere, pervert, + -ive.] Tending or hav- 
ing power to pervert or corrupt. 
pervert (pér-vért’), v. [< ME. perverten, ¢ OF. 
perverter, parvertir, F. pervertir = Pr. Sp. per- 
vertir = Pg. perverter = It. pervertire, perver- 
tere, < Li. pervertere, turn about, corrupt, ς per, 
through, + vertere, turn: see verse. Cf. advert, 
avert, convert, divert, ete.) I, trans. 11. To turn 
aside; turn another way; avert. 
Let. ’s follow him, and ert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 151. 
2. To turn from truth, from propriety, or from 
its proper purpose; distort from its use or end; 
misinterpret wilfully. | 


pervicacyt (pér’vi-ka-si), n. 


pervigilationt (pér-vij-i-la’shon), n. 


pervious (pér’vi-us), a, 


Pervicaciousness. Bailey, 1731. 

[= Pg. It. pervi- 
cacia, < Li. pervicacia, firmness, obstinacy, < per- 
υἴσαα, firm, obstinate: see pervicacious.] Per- 
vicaciousness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 


II. 211, 

[< L. per- 
vigilatio(n-), a vigil, < pervigilare, pp. pervigila- 
tus, watch through, < per, through, + vigilare, 
watch: see vigilant.] A careful watching ; vigi- 
lanee. Bailey. 


pervigilium (pér-vi-jil’i-um), πι. [L., < pervigil, 


also pervigilis, very watchful, < per, through, + 
vigil, watchful: see vigil.}] A watching all 
night; a vigil;. in pathol., disinclination to 
sleep; wakefulness. 


pervinket, . A Middle English form of peri- 


winklel, | 

[= Pg. It. pervio, <L. 
pervius, passable, < per, through, + via, way. 
Cf. devious, invious.] 1. Capable of being pene- 
trated or permeated by something else; afford- 
ing entrance, admission, or passage; penetra- 
ble; permeable. 


pervious 


4422 


pest 


Those distillations of celestial dews are conveyed in envassaled. The word has been found only in pessary (pes’a-ri), n.; pl. pessaries (-riz). [« F. 


ehannels not pervious to an eye of sense. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 146. 


Yea,in sucha Pega substance as the brain, they might 
finde an easie either entrance or exit almost everywhere. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


Were not theirjudgments warped by the class-bias, work- 
ingmen might be more pervious to the truth. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 250. 


2. Pervading; permeating. [Rare.] 


They have an agility to move from place to place with Cf. peso.] 1. The monetary unit of Spain, Pessimism (pes’i-mizm), n. 


speed and subtilty, like light; to have their way free and 
pervious through all places. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 385. 
What is this little, agile, pervious Fire, 
This flutt’ring Motion, which we call the Mind? 
Prior, Solomon, iii. 


3. Open; patent; patulous; perforate: applied 
in anatomy and zoélogy to organs which may 
be impervious at some time, or under some cir- 
cumstances.— 4, In bot., possessing an opening 
or passageway. 

perviousness (pér’vi-us-nes), ». The property 
of being pervious. | 

perviset. υ. t. [< L. pervisus, pp. of pervidere, 
look through, < per, through, + videre, see: see 
vision. Of. revise, οἵο., and see peruse.| To ob- 
serve; examine; inspect. [Rare.] 

We... . are now passed Clare Hall, the state whereof 

these two days we have thoroughly pervised, and com- 
muned with the company. 


State Paper, May 18, 1549(J. Bradford’s Works, Parker 
[Soc., 1853, 11. 969). 


pery}t, ». [ME., also pirie, pyrie; < AS. pirige, 
a pear-tree, < peru, pere: see pearl.]. A pear- 
tree. 
Thus I lete hym sitte upon the pyrie, 
And Januarie and May romynge myrie. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 973. 


peryt, η. An obsolete form of pirry. 

pes'+, 4. A Middle English form of peace. 

pest, ”. A Middle English form of piece. 

pes? (péz), .; pl. pedes (pé’déz). [L., = E. 

x foot: see foot.] In anat. and zodl.: (a) The 
foot; the third and distal segment of the hind 
limb of a vertebrate, consisting of the tarsus, 
metatarsus, and phalanges: the correlative of 
manus of the fore limb. (b) A foot-like part or 


organ; a peduncle, or base of support.— Abduc- 
tor pollicis dis, a small muscle along the inner plan- 
tar border of the foot, inserted into the inner side of the 
base of the first phalanx of the great toe. Also called 
abductor hallucis.— Flexor brevis pollicis pedis, Same 
as flexor brevis hallucis.— Flexor communis digitorum 
pedis. Same as flexor longus digitorum. See flexor.— Pes 
accessorius, a smooth white eminence, variable in size, 
situated at the junction of the posterior and descending 
cornua of the lateral ventricle, formed by the protrusion 
inward of the collateral fissure. Also called eminentia 
collateralis.— Pes anserinus fascie late, the radiating 
ligamentous structure at the insertion of the sartorius, 
gracilis, and semitendinosus, on the inner side of the 
knee.— Pes anserinus major, the radiating trunks of 
the facial nerve as they pass through the parotid gland, 
and emerge on the face.—Pes anserinus minor, the 


infra-orbital plexus (which see, under plexus).— Pes anse- *U 


rinus nervi mediani. Same as plexus anserinus nervi 
mediani.— Pes anticus. Same as manus, 1.— Pes calca- 
neus. Same as talipes calcaneus.— Pes cavus. Same as 
talipes cavus.—Pes corone radiatz, the foot of the 
corona radiata where it passes into the internal capsule. 
— Pes equinovarus. Same as talipes equinovarus.— Pes 
equinus. Same as talipes equinus.— Pes hippocampi 

or, the enlarged lower section of the hippocampus 
major.—Pes hippocampi minor. Same as hippocampus 
minor.— Pes pedunculi, Same as crusta.— Pes valgus. 
Same as talipes valgus.— Pes varus. Same as talipes va- 
rus.—Transversus pedis, a plantar muscle at the fore 
part of the metatarsus, above the flexor tendons, and in- 
serted into the base of the first phalanx of the great toe. 
Also called caput breve or transversum adductoris hallucis, 
and hallucal transverse muscle. 


pesablet, α. 
able. 


pesade (pe-zad’), . [< F. pesade, « peser = Sp. 


Pg. pesar =It. pesare, < L. pensare, weigh: see 
poise.) In the manége, the motion of a horse 
when he raises his fore quarters, keeping his 
hind feet on the ground without advancing; 


rearing. Imp. Dict. 
pesage (pe-zazh’), n. 


or duty paid for weighing merchandise. Craig. 
pesanet, η. Same as pusane. 


esantl}, a. [ME., also pesaunt, ς OF. (and F.) 
¥ It. pesante), heavy, lit. weigh- 


pesant (= Sp. Pg. 
ing down, ppr. of peser, weigh: see poise. ] 
Heavy. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.),i. 119. 
pesant?}, η. An obsolete spelling of peasant. 
pesante (pe-zan’te), a. 


use of the staccato. 
pesanted}, a. 


as a ‘vassal,’ 


A Middle English form of peace- 


[ς OF. pesage (= Pg. pe- 
sagem), < peser, weigh: see poise.] A custom 


[It.: see pesant!.] In 
music, with heavy accent or emphasis: nearly 
equivalent to marcando, but not implying the 


κ pesant2, now peasant, taken 
-ed2. Cf. envassaled, of like 
sense, under envassal.] Subjected; enslaved; 


the passage cited, where some take it to be < 
pesanti + -ed2, and translate ‘heavy,’ ‘stupid.’ 


Thus pesanted to each lewd thought’s control. 


Marston. (Imp. Dict.) 


peselt, n. A Middle English form of pease. 


pese?+, ». and v. A Middle English form of 


pessatre = Sp. pesario = Pg. It. nessario, < LL. 
pessarium, a pessary, < L. pessum, pessus, & pes- 
sary, ς Gr. πεσσός, an oval pebble used in play- 
ing a game like draughts, a pessary.] In med., 
an instrument made, in various forms, of elas- 
tie or rigid materials, and worn in the vagina 
to remedy various uterine displacements. 


peseta (pe-sa’ ti), n. [Sp., dim.,< pesa, weight. Desset, v. A Middle English form of peace. 





Obverse. Reverse. 
Peseta of Alfonso XII., in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


equivalent to 19.3 United States cents, or 94d. 
sterling. It is divided into 100 centesimos. There are 
gold coins of 25, 20, 10, and 5 pesetas and silver coins of 1 
and 5 pesetas. , 
2. In Peru, the fifth part of the silver sol. 
Peshito, Peshitto (pe-shé’t6), n. [Syriac ; lit- 
erally, ‘the single or plain.’] A Syriac trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments. It is 
supposed to have been made by Christians in the second 
century, and possesses high authority. The Old Testa- 
ment is translated directly from the Hebrew. 2 Peter, 2 
and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation are wanting. 


peshwa (pesh’wi), n. [Pers. péshwd, chief, 
guide.] Among the Mahrattas, originally, a 
chief minister; later, the chief or prince of the 
Mahrattas. The last of the peshwas surren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm in 1817. Also peish- 
wah. 
It subsequently passed into the hands of the rajas of 
Satara and then the peshwds. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 743. 
The minister (or Peishwah) of the king of the Mahrattas 
has become the hereditary sovereign. Brougham. 
peshwaship (pesh’wii-ship), ». [ς peshwa + 
-ship.| The office or dignity ofapeshwa. n- 
cyc. Brit., XV. 291. 
peskily (pes’ki-li), adv. Annoyingly; hence 
very; extremely, in a bad sense. [Colloq., U. 8. 
pesky (pes’ki), a. [Perhaps a var. of *pesty (< 
pest + -y1). Cf. the reverse relation of nasty 
for nasky; ef. also perk? and pert}, ete.] Trou- 
blesome; annoying; plaguy. ([Colloq., U.S.] 
I got caught in those pesky blackberry-bushes in the 
graveyard, and I do believe I’ve torn my breeches all to 
pieces. 
pesky (pes’ki), 
adv. [X< pesky, 
α.] Excessive- 
ly: as, pesky 
slow. [Collogq., 
peso (pa’s6), η. 
[Sp., a dollar, 
lit. a weight, < 
ML. pensum, a 
weight.] The 
Spanish dollar. 
See dollar, 1. 
Also called du- 
Yo. Also a mone- 
tary unit of va- 
rious American 
states. The follow- 
ing is a table of its 


values in United 
States cents: — 


Argentina ....96.5 
Guatemala... .45.1 - 


i) 
vith 


Honduras..... 45.1 
Salvador...... 45.1 
οπή 05.20 2'.: 36.5 
Mexico....... 49.8 
Phil. Islands. .50.0 


Uruguay..... 103.4 
In Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Sal- 
vador the  stan- 
dard is silver, in 
the other coun- 
tries the standard 
is gold. Various 


Reverse. 


silver coins known _ Silver Peso of Chile in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


by this name are 
in circulation in the countries mentioned, and also. in Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Paraguay, and Costa Rica. — 


pesont, η. [ME.,<¢ OF. peson, pezon, a weight, 
a small coin, also a whirl on a spindle, F. peson, 
a steelyard, « peser, weigh: see poise.] rt in- 
strument in the form of a staff, with balls or 
crockets, used for weighing before scales were 
employed. Halliwell. 


In primis, a peson of gold, it fayleth v. balles, weiyng 
xxiij, unces gold. Paston Letters, I, 474. 


pessimist (pes’i-mist), n. and a. 


pessimistic (pes-i-mis’tik), a. 


pessomancy (pes’0-man-si), 40. 


pessular (pes’i-lir), a. 


» bronchi. 
pest (pest), 2. 





[= F. pessimisme 
= Sp. pesimismo = Pg. It. pessimismo, < G. pes- 
simismus (Schopenhauer, 1819), < NL. *pessi- 
mismus, < Li. pessimus, worst; superl. (pejor, 
worse, compar.) of malus, bad: see male3,} 1. 
In metaph.: (a) The doctrine that this world 
is the worst possible. 

ASchopenhauer, with logic and learning and wit, teach- 
ing pessimism —teaching that this is the worst of all pos- 
sible worlds, and inferring that sleep is better than waking, 
and death than sleep—all the talent in the world cannot 
save him from being odious. 

Emerson, Letters and Social Aims (1876), p. 122. 
(0) The doctrine that the development of the 
universe has such a law that it must ultimately 
reach, or at least tend toward, the same non- 
existence from which it sprang. This doctrine has 
been associated (and probably is logically associated) with 
the feeling that existence is in itself an evil, and is due to 
a radically evil principle of separation and of strife—the 
will. It is also in harmony with psychological monism. 
Compare optimism, 
2. The tendency to exaggerate in thought the 
evils of life, or to look only upon its dark side; 
a melancholy or depressing spirit or view of life. 

Perhaps the great charm of the Elegy is to be found in 
its να. that pensively stingless pessimism which 
comes with the first gray hair. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 171. 
3. The worst possible condition; the point of 
greatest deterioration. [Rare.] 

Public criticism is, upon works of fine literature, at the 
very point of pessimism. 

Southey, Letters (1812), II. 253. (Davies.) 
[= F. pessi- 
miste = Sp. pesimista = Pg. It. pessimista, < 
NL. *pessimista, < Li. pessimus, worst: see pessi- 
mism.] I, n. 1, One who accepts the meta- 
physical doctrine of pessimism, in either sense. 
—2. One who exaggerates the evils of life or 
is disposed to see only its dark side; one who is 
given to melancholy or depressing views of life. 

ΤΙ. a. Same as pessimistic. 

[< pessimist + 
ο] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 


nature of pessimism, in any sense. =Syn, Cynical, 
etc. See misanthropic. 


H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 66. pedaimniatical (pes-i-mis’ti-kal), a. [< pessimistic 


-al.| . Same as pessimistic. 


pessimize (pes’i-miz), v.i.; pret. and pp. pessi- 


mized, ppr. pessimizing. [< L. pessimus, worst, 
+ sont To hold or express the belief or ἆοο- 
trines of a pessimist. Saturday Rev. (Imp. 
Dict.) 

[ς Gr. πεσσός, 
an oval stone used in a game like draughts, + 
μαντεία, divination, < µάντις, a prophet.} Divina- 
tion by means of pebbles. 


pessonert, 7. (ME.,< OF. *peschonier (?),< pesch- 


er, < L. piseare, fish: see piscator.] <A fisher- 
man or fishmonger. York Plays, Index, p. xxvii. 
[ς pessulus + -ar3,] 


Pertaining to the pessulus, or haying its char- 
acter. 

pessulus (pes’i-lus), .; pl. pessuli (-li). [NL., 
< L. pessulus, the bolt of a door, « Gr. πάσσαλος, 
8 peg, pin, gag.} In | 

cross- A B 


@ 


ormith., the 
bone of the syrinx; 
the gristly or bony 
bar across the lower 
end of the windpipe, 
at the point where σ 
the trachea forks 
into right and left 


KF. € 
= π Ty? > A, bifurcation of trachea: a 3 a, 
2 este Sp Pg last entire tracheal ring. SB, last en- 


peste, < L. pestis, a tire tracheal ring, viewed from be- 
deadly epidemic dis- furcation of ολλ bronchi, 
ease, plague pesti- viewed from below: a, pessulus, the 
lence, ruin, destruc- Poltbar.orbone of divarication; 2 
tion; with formative 
-ti, from a root variously sought in perdere, de- 
stroy (see perdition), in petere, fall upon, attack 
(see petition), in pati, suffer (see passion, pa- 
tient), or elsewhere.] 1. Plague; pestilence; 
a deadly epidemic disease. 

Let fierce Achilles... 

The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. 

Pope, i, 192. 








ο”... 


ae 


pest 


2. Any very noxious, mischievous, or destruc- 
tive thing, or a mischievous, destructive, very 
annoying, or troublesome person. 

A pest and public enemy. 
=§ 1. Infection.—2, Scourge, nuisance. 

Pestalozzian (pes-ta-lot’si-an), a. [«<Pestalozzi 
(see def.) + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or origi- 
nated by Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827),a Swiss philanthropist and educator, who 
instituted a system of elementary instruction 
in which object-teaching adapted to the ascer- 
tained eapacity of each child was the principal 
feature. 

Pestalozzianism (pes-ta-lot’si-an-izm), η. [< 
Pestalozzian + -ism.] The Pestalozzian edu- 
cational system; the method of Pestalozzi. 

pestelt, απ. A Middle English form of pestle. 

pestelett, π. Same as pistolet. | 

pester (pes’tér), v. {. [By apheresis from im- 
pester, "¢ OF. empestrer, F. empétrer = It. impas- 
tojare, < ML. *impastoriare, shackle or clog (a 
horse at pasture), < in, in, + pastorium, a clog 
for horses at pasture: see pastern.] 11. To 
crowd; encumber; clog; fill; cram. 

[Alexander], purposing to passe forwards, deuided his 
army into two partes, . . . and, reseruing such a parte as 


was pestered least with baggage, took the way of the 
mountains. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 


We were so pestered with people & goods that there 
was scant place to lie in. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 258. 


The people crowding near within the pester’d room, 
A low soft murmuring moves amongst the wond’ring 
throng. Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 34. 


Hence—2, To trouble, disturb, or annoy, espe- 
cially with repeated acts of an annoying kind; 
harass with petty vexations; plague; worry. 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 22. 


What State soever is pestered with Factions, and de- 
fends it self by Force of Arms, is very just in having re- 
gard to those only that are sound and untainted. 

Milton, Answer to Salmasius, Pref., p. 14. 


Pester him not in this his sombre mood 
With ee about an idle tale. 
. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
=§ 2. Bother, Plague, etc. 
pester (pes’tér), η. 

brance; obstruction. 
We perceiued that we were shot into a very faire en- 
trance or passage, being in some places twenty leagues 
broad, and in some thirty, altogether void of any pester of 
ice. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 102. 


2. Atrouble; bother; plague. [Collogq., Ὁ. Β.] 


Shebna he’s told many where the Kidd money was, and 
been with επι when they dug for it; but the pester on ο 
was they allers lost it, ‘cause they would some on ’em 
speak afore they thought. Mrs. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 119. 


pesterablet (pes’tér-a-bl), a. [< pester + 
-able.| Cumbersome; inconvenient. 
It [a cask] must goe either shaken and bounde vp, or 
else emptie, which will bee pesterable. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 306. 
pesterer (pes’tér-ér),. [< pester +-erl.] One 
who pesters; one who troubles or worries. 
pesteringly (pes’tér-ing-li), adv. Troublesome- 
ly, annoyingly. 
Unalterably and pesteringly fond ! 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 1. 
pesterment (pes’tér-ment), n. [ς pester + 
~ment.| The act of pestering, or the state of 
being pestered; annoyance; vexation; worry. 
Franklin. 
pesteroust (pes’tér-us), a. [< pester + -ous.] 
Apt to pester; encumbering; burdensome. Ba- 
con, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 215. 
pestful (pest’ful), a. [< pest + -ful.] Pes- 
tiferous; pestilential. 
The Lybians pest-full and un-blest-full shore. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
pest-house (pest’hous), ». A hospital for per- 
sons infected with the plague, smallpox, or 
other pestilential disease. 
Would you thrust a child into a pest-house without ne- 
cessity, and without an amuletto? 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 166. 
pestiduct (pes’ti-dukt),. [ς L. pestis (see pest) 
+ ductus, a leading: see duet-\ That which 
conveys contagion. [Rare.] 


Instruments and pestiducts to the infection of others. 
Donne, Devotions, p. 94. 


pestiferous (pes-tif’e-rus), a. [= OF. a ha 


South. 


See tease. 
[ς pester, v.] 1. Eneum- 


reux (also pestifere), F. pestifere = Sp. pestifero 
= Pg. It. pestifero, < L. pestifer, Manel estife- 
rus, that brings plague or destruction, é pestis, 
lague (see pest), + ferre = Ἑ. bearl.] 1, 
lague-bearing; pestilential; infectious; con- 
tagious: as, pestiferous particles. 
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There maye happe by yuell custome some pestyferous 
dewe of vyce to perse the sayd membres, and infecte and 
corrupt the soft and tendre buddes. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 3. 


He was shut up to languish for years with his wife and 
daughter in a pestiferous dungeon. 
E.. Everett, Orations, I. 518. 
2. Noxious in any manner; mischievous; ma- 
lignant; annoying. 
You that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of 


your army, and made such pestiferous reports of men very 
nobly held. Shak., All’s Well, iv. ὃ. 940. 


My mind of late years has a pestiferous way of seeing 
pretty much all sides of questions. 
S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 380. 
pestiferously (pes-tif’e-rus-li), adv. In a pes- 
tiferous manner; pestilentially; noxiously; 
malignantly; annoyingly. 
pestilence (pes’ti-lens), m. [ς ME. pestilence, 
pestylence, ς OF. (and F.) pestilence = Pr. pesti- 
lenza, pestilentia = Sp. Pg. pestilencia = It. pes- 
tilenza, pestilenzia, < L. pestilentia, plague, < 
pestilen(t-)s, infeeted, unwholesome, noxious: 
see pestilent.] 1.'The disease called the plague 
or pest; also, any epidemic malignant disease. 
The pestilence that walketh in darkness. Ps. xci. 6. 
At this very time Don John, in the flower of his age, died 
of the Pestilence. Baker, Chronicles, p. 353. 
2. That which is pestilential or pestiferous; 
that which produces or tends to produce malig- 
nant disease. 
When mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence ! 
Shak., T. N., i. 1. 20. 
3. That which is morally pestilent; that which 
is mischievous, noxious, or malignant in any 
respect. 
For whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
I'll pour this pestilence into his ear, 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 362. 
pestilence-weed (pes’ti-lens-wéd), ». Same as 
pestilence-wort, | 
pestilence-wort (pes’ti-lens-wért), π. The 
butter-bur, Petasites Petasites: so called with 
reference to its reputed virtue as a remedy in 
medicine. 
pestilent (pes’ti-lent), a. [< F. pestilent = Pr. 
μ, = Sp. Pg. It. pestilente,< L. pestilen(t-)s, 
L. also pestilentus (also pestilis), infected, pes- 
tilential, < pestis, a plague, pest: see pest.] 1. 
Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 
ease; pestilential; pestiferous. 
A foul and pestilent co ation of vapours. 
= Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 815. 
Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent. Milton, P. L., x. 695. 
2. Mischievous; noxious; pernicious; hurtful 
to health or morals. 
A self-will in a woman, 
Chain’d to an over-weening thought, is pestilent, 
Murders fair fortune first, then fair opinion. 


Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 1. . 


The world abounds with pestilent books written against 
this doctrine. Swift 


3. Troublesome; mischievous; making mis- 


chief or disturbance: often used humorously: 
as, a pestilent fellow. 


What a pestilent knave is this same! 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 147. 


pet 
Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism is a pes- 
tilential heresy. Buckle, Civilization, I. xiii. 
3. Partaking of the nature of pestilence or any 
infectious and deadly disease: as, a pestilential 
fever. See feverl.=gyn. Malignant, noxious, deadly. 
pestilentioust (pes-ti-len’shus), a. [< OF. pes- 
tilentieux = Sp. Pg. pestilencioso = It. pestilen- 
zioso, < Li. pestilentiosus, < Li. pestilentia, pes- 
tilence: see pestilence.|] Pestilential. 
Such a pestilentious influence poisoned the time of m 
nativity. Sir P. Sidney; Arcadia, iii. 
pestilently (pes’ti-lent-li), adv. 1. In a pesti- 
lent manner; mischievously; perniciously ; nox- 
iously.— 2+. Excessively; intolerably. 
The smell nevertheless encreased, and became above all 


measure pestilently noisome. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, iii. 9. 


pestilentness (pes’ti-lent-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being pestilent. 
pestility?+ (pes-til’i-ti), n. [< LL. pestilita(t-)s, a 
plague, pestilence, < pestilis, pestilent, < L. pes- 
tis, a pest: see pest.) A pestilence; a plague. 
Pomponius Letus and other Latine writers also making 
mention of the said pestilitie. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 59. 
pestillationt, η. See pistillation. 
pestle (pes’l), Λ. [Formerly also pestell; « ME. 
pestel, pestelle,< OF. pestel, pesteil = It. pestello 
(cf. Russ. pesti),< L. pistillum,. pistillus, ML. 
also. pistellus, pestellus, estillum, a pounder, 
pestle, dim. of *pistrum, <pistus, pp. of pinsere, 
pisere, pound, = Gr. πτίσσειν, bray, winnow, = 
Skt. γ pish, pound. Cf. pistil, which is directly 
from the L. pistillum.| 1. An instrument for 
pounding and breaking a substance in a mor- 
tar. 
A certaine maide. . . had by chance a pestell of a mor- 


tar in her hand, with which she was powning in the said 
mortar. Coryat, Crudities, I. 261. 


2. In mach.: (a) The vertically moving bar of 
a stamp-mill. (0) One of the pounders or mal- 
lets used in a fulling-mill.—3}. The leg-of cer- 
tain animals, especially of the pig. 

In the fyrst course, potage, wortes, gruell, & fourmenty, 


with venyson, and mortrus, and pestelles of porke with 
grene sauce. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 278. 


Yet can I set my Gallio’s dieting, 
A pestle of a lark, or plover’s wing. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iv. 29. (Nares.) 
4+. A short staff carried by a constable or bai- 
liff. Compare mace}. 

One whiff at these same pewter-buttoned shoulder-clap- 
i te try whether this chopping knife or their pestles were 
the better weapons. Chapman, May-Day, iv. 1. (Nares.) 

pestle (pes’1), v.; pret. and pp. pestled, ppr. pes- 
tling. (< pestle, n.| I, trans. To break or pound 
with a pestle; pulverize, grind, or rub with a 
pestle, as in a mortar. 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

Tennyson, Maud, i. 11. 


Polidori. . . on such occasions would retire in mortifi- 
cation to his room, there to pestle his poisons. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, 11. 16. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To use a pestle; pound. 


It will be such a pestling device, Sir Amorous! It will 
pound all your enemie’s practices to poulder, and blow 
him up with hisown mine. 3B. Jonson, Epiceene, iii. 1. 

pestle-pie (pes’l-pi), x. A large standing pie 
which contains a whole gammon, and some- 
times a couple of fowls and a neat’s tongue: 


seemed to have wrought no manner of amends) had an mas feasts in Great Britain. 


inveterate habit of haunting a certain mansion, styled the 
House of the Seven Gables. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
pestilent+ (pes’ti-lent), adv. [< pestilent, a.] 
Excessively; intolerably. Compare pestilent, 
a., 3. [Colloq.] 
A pestilent complete knave; and the woman hath found 
him already. Shak., Othello, ii, 1. 252. 
One pestilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk’d on before the rest. 
Suckling, Ballad of a Wedding. 
pestilential Ges Hilen shal), a. [Formerly also 
estilencial ; <F. pestilentiel = Pr. Sp. Pg. pesti- 
neial = It. pestilenziale,< MUL. pestilentialis, < 
L. pestilentia, pestilence: see pestilence.] 1. 
Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 
ease; pestiferous. 


Pestilential vapours, stench, and smoak,. Addison. 


Even the birds seem to avoid the place as pestilential, 
not having seen one of any kind so much.as flying over. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 171. 


2. Mischievous; pernicious; destructive. 


In what hatred and perpetuall reproche oughte they to 

be that, corrupted h nestilencial auarice or ambicion 

do betraie theyr maysters, or _ other that trusteth them? 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 6. 


Halliwell. 

pestoid (pes’toid), a. [< pest + -oid.] Resem- 
bling the pest or Bye oad as, pestoid fever. 

pestourt, ”. [ME.,< OF. pestor, pestour, pes- 
treur, pistor = Pr. pestre, < L. pestor, a miller, 
baker, < pinsere, pp. pistus, pound: see pestle.] 
A baker. York Plays, p. xxvii. 

pesturet, x. [< pest + -wre; perhaps associated 
with pester.] Annoyance; disturbance; injury. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 98. 

pesyblet, α. A Middle English form of peace- 


able. 
pesynt, nm. An obsolete variant of pease. 
pet! (pet), m. and a. [Formerly also pett, peat, 
peate; < Ir. peat, a pet, as adj. petted, = Gael. 
peata, a pet,atameanimal. The word may have 
been associated with petty, little, but it could 
not be derived from petty.] 1. η. 1. Any domes- 
ticated or tamed animal, as a dog, a squirrel, 
or a dove, that is fondled and indulged; in par- 
ticular, a lamb brought up by hand; 8 cade- 
lamb; in general, a fondling. 
Hastings Clive has a queer assortment of pets, first of 
which are the bushy-tailed Persian kittens. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 344. 
2. A darling or favorite child; one who is fon- 
dled and indulged or treated with peculiar kind- 


pet 


ness or favor; also, a spoiled child; a wilful 
young woman. | 
A pretty peat! it is best 
Put finger in the eye, an she knew why. 
Shak., T. of the 8., i. 1. 78. 
Deliro’s wife, and idol; a proud, mincing ‘ 
. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
II. a. 1. Fondled and indulged: as, a pet 
lamb; a pet rabbit; a pet pigeon. 
The poet [Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also 
a pet pig, which he taught to drink beer out of his own 
tankard. D. G. Mitchell, Lands, Letters, and Kings, iii. 
2. Favored; favorite; cherished: as, a pet the- 
ory. 
The lord of the. . . manor... . offered his pet binoc- 
ular. R. D, Blackmore, Erema, liv. 
He [a sentimentalist] loves to think he suffers, and keeps 
a pet sorrow, a blue devil familiar, that goes with him 
everywhere, like Paracelsus’s black dog. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 150 ser., p. 364. 
pet! (pet), ο. t.; pret. and pp. petted, ppr. pet- 
ting. [< peti, dct. To treat as a pet; fondle; 
indulge: as, to pet a child or a kitten. 
~The licensed irritability of a petted member of the fam- 
ily. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
pet? (pet), π. [Appar. due to pettish, taken as 
‘capricious,’ < pet, a fit of ill humor, caprice, 
+ -ishl, but orig. appar. ‘like a favorite child,’ 
i. 6. ‘like a spoiled child,’ < petl + -ishl; the 
sense is affected also by the unrelated petulant. 
See peti.) <A fit, as of peevishness, ill humor, 
or discontent. 
Then [false honor] flatter’d me, took pet, and in disdain 
Nipp’d my green buds. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 13. 


Fortune ha’s deny’d him in something, and hee now 
takes pet, and will bee miserable in spite. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Discontented Man. 


In a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 721. 


In a pet she started up, 
And pluck’d it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup, 
And flung him in the dew. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 


pp. petted, ppr. petting. 


pet? (pet), v.; pret. and 
ο be peevish or'cross ; 


[< pert π.] I, intrans. 
sulk. 


He, sure, is queasy-stomached that must pet and puke 
at such a trivial circumstance. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 2. 


With a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 


Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. Keats, Stanzas. 


II. trans. To make peevish; pique; offend; 
make cross. : 

I was petted at their neglect of us. oF 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 46. (Zncyc. Dict.) 
petailet, 1. See pitaile. 2 
petal (pet’al), ». [= F. pétale = Sp. pétalo = 

Pg. petala, petalo = It. petalo, « NL. petalwm, 
a petal, < Gr. 
πέταλον, α leaf, 
orig. neut. of πέ- 
ταλος, outspread, 
‘broad, flat (= L. 
patulus, out- 
spread, spread- 
ing), ς πεταννύναι 
(oy πετ-) -- L. pa- 
tere, spread out, 
be open: see pat- 
enti, patulous.| 1. 
In bot., a corolla- 
leaf; one of the in- 

dividual partsofa 
corolla in which they are distinct.— 2. In zo6l.; 
a petaloid ambulacrum, as that of a spatangoid 
or clypeastroid sea-urchin. See cuts under am- 





Flower of Soapwort (Saponarta officina- 


245). a@, one of the petals. 


bulacrum and ithe Ree 
petaled, petalled (pet’ald), a. Having petals: 
generally used in composition: as, many-pet- 


aled; six-petaled. 

petaliform (pet’al-i-férm), a. [< NL. petalum, 
petal (see petal), + L. forma, form.] In bot., 
shaped like a petal; petaloid. | 

petaline (pet’al-in),a. [< F. pétalin,< NL. *pe- 
talinus, < petalum, a ‘apes see petal.] In bot., 
pertaining to a petal; attached to a petal; re- 
sembling a petal in form or color: as, a petaline 
nectary. 

petalism (pet’al-izm), ». [= F. ‘pétalisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. petalismo, < Gr. πεταλισµός, petalism, 
«πεταλίζειν, banish by means of votes written 
on olive-leaves (cf. πεταλίζειν, put forth leaves), 
< πέταλον, a leaf: see petai.] . In ancient Syra- 


cuse, a mode of banishing citizens whose influ- 
ence seemed dangerous, modeled on the ostra- 
cism at Athens, from which it differed in little 
except that the voter wrote the name of the 


ΜΜΕ! 
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person he recommended for banishment on an 
olive-leaf and not on a tablet of earthenware, 
and that the stated period of banishment was 


five years, and not {6η 85 at Athens. The law was 
repealed 452 B. Ο., on account of its deterring the best 
citizens from participating in public affairs. 


By means of this petalisme the lords banished one an- 
other, so that in the end the people became lord. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 944. 


In another great and most splendid city you see men re- 
duced to petalism, or marking their votes by the petals of 
shrubs. De Quincey, Style, iv. 

petalite (pet’al-it), n. fc G. petalit = F. pé- 
talite, ς NL. *petalites, < Gr. πέταλον, a leaf: see 
petal.) A rare mineral, having a leaf-like cleav- 
age, usually occurring in masses of a milk- 
white color, often tinged with pray, red, or green. 
It is a silicate of aluminium and lithium. The alkali 


lithia was first discovered in this mineral. Castorite is a 
variety found on the island of Elba, Italy. 


etalled, a. See petaled. 
etalocera (pet-a-los’e-rii), n. pl. [NL. (Du- 
méril, 1806), neut. pl. of petalocerus: see peta- 
locerous.] In entom., a group of beetles cor- 
responding to Latreille’s Lamellicornes. 
petalocerous (pet-a-los’e-rus), a. [<¢ NL. pete 
locerus, ¢ Gr. πέταλον, leat, + κέρας, horn.] Inen- 
tom., having leafy antenns; lamellicorn; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Petalocera. 


petalodont (pet’a-lo-dont), a. and. I, a. Of 


or relating to the Petalodontidz. 
II, η. Aselachian of the family Petalodontide. 
Petalodontide (pet’a-l0-don’ti-dé),”.pl. [NL., 
< Petalodus (-odont-) + -idz.] An extinct fam- 
ily of tectospondylous selachians, typified by 


the genus Petalodus. The body was moderately de- 
pressed; the pectoral fins were large, and continued for- 
ward to the head; and the teeth formed a close pavement, 
and were compressed anteroposteriorly. The species lived 
in the seas of the Carboniferous period. 


petalodontoid (pet’a-16-don’toid), a. and n. 
Same as petalodont. | 

Petalodus (pet-a-l0’dus),. [NL.,< Gr. zéraiov, 
a leaf, + ddot¢ (ὄδοντ-) = E. tooth.] A genus of 
selachians typical of the family Petalodontide, 
which had teeth with petal-shaped crowns. 

petalody (pet’a-l0-di), n. [< Gr. πεταλώδης, leaf- 
like: see petaloid.] In bot., a condition fre- 
quent in flowers, in which other organs as- 


sume the appearance of petals. Thus, in certain 
species of Primula the calyx-lobes sometimes become 
petal-like, while in most of the so-called “double” flowers 
it is the stamens that have been metamorphosed into pet- 
αἱ». The anthers, connective, ovules, and pistils may oc- 
be affected in this manner, Also petalomania. 


petaloid (pet’a-loid),a. [= TF. pétaloide = Pg. 
It. petaloide, ς Gr. Ἐπεταλοειδής, πεταλώδης, leaf- 
like, ¢ πέταλο», a leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), + 
εἶδος, shape.] 1. In bot., having the form of 
a petal; resembling petals in texture and color, 
as certain bracts.—2. In zool., resembling a 
leaf or petal; specifically, noting those het- 
erogeneous ambulacra of some echinoderms, 
as of the Clypeastroida, of which the apical part 
is wide in the middle and tapers to a point at 
the margin, where it joins the oral portion. 
See cuts under ambulacrum, cake-urehin, and 
petalostichous. 

petaloideous (pet-a-loi’dé-us), a. [< petaloid 
+ -cous.| Same as petaloid; especially, not- 
ing those monocotyledonous plants which have 
flowers with parts corresponding to petals and 
sepals, such as lilies, orchids, ete., as distin- 
guished on the one hand, from those in which 
the flowers are arranged on a spadix (spadi- 
ceous), and on the other from those in which 
the protecting organs of the flowers are bracts 
(glumaceous). mpare spadiceous and glu- 
MaACeOUs. | | 

petalomania (pet”a-l6-ma’ni-4), m. [NL., < Gr. 
πέταλον, a leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), + µανία, 
madness: see mania.] In bot., same as peta- 
lody: sonamed from the abnormal multiplica- 
tion of petal-like forms. 7 

petalon (pet’a-lon), ”.; pl. petala (-18). [ς Gr. 
πέταλον, a leaf, a leaf of metal, eccl. a leaf of 
gold on the high priest’s miter: see petal.] The 
plate of pure gold worn on the linen miter of 
the Jewish high priest. | 
Petalostemum (pet’a-l6-sté’mum), n. [NL. 
(Michaux, 1803), from four of the petals borne 
on the stamen-tube; < Gr. πέταλον, a leaf 
(NL. petalum, a petal), + στήµων, warp (a sta- 
men): see stamen.] A genus of leguminous 
plants of the tribe Galegee and subtribe Psora- 
liex, with two ovules, and the petals on filiform 
claws, four of which are united to the sheath 
of the monadelphous stamens. The 23 species are 
North American, ranging from the Northwest soho a en) > 

ais, 


Mexicoand Florida. They are glandular-dotted perenn 
with pinnate leaves and small rose, purple, violet, or white 


variant of petard. 


Petasites (pet-a-si’téz), n. 


Petasites 


flowers in dense spikes, followed by short pods included 
in the calyx. They are the so-called prairie-clover of the 
United States, the flowers suggesting those of clover. See 


clover, 2. 

Petalosticha (pet-a-los’ ti- ki), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of petalostichus: see petalostichous.} 
An order or a suborder of sea-urchins having 
petaloid ambulacra. They belong to the Irregularia 
or Exocyclica, and are represented by such families as 
Clypeastrid#, Scutellidz, Cassidulidz, and Spatangide. 
Many of them are known as heart-urchins and cake-urchins. 
The term is contrasted with Desmosticha. See cuts under 
cake-urchin and petalostichous. 


petalostichous (pet-a-los’ti-kus), a. [<« NL. pe- 
talostichus, < Gr. πέταλον, leaf, + στίχος, & row, 
line.]. Having petaloid 
ambulacra; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the 
Petalosticha; spatangoid 
or clypeastroid, as a sea- 
urchin. 
petalous (pet’a-lus), a. 
[< petal + -ous.} In bot., 
having petals; petaled: 
as, a petalous flower: op- 
posed to apetalous. 
petart, ». An obsolete 
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Petalostichous Ambulacra 
of Sea-urchin (Zchinobrissus 
recens). 


petard (pé-tiird’), n. [For- 
merly also petar, petarre; = Sp. petardo, pe- 
tarte = Pg. It. petardo, ς OF. petard, petart, 
F. pétard; so called (a piece of military hu- 
mor) < OF. peter, F. péter, break wind, crack, 
¢ pet, a breaking wind, < 1h peditum, a break- 
ing wind, < pedere, pp. peditus, break wind, for 
*perdere = AS. feortan = KE. fart: see fart.] 
n engine of war used to blow in a door or 
gate, form a 
breach in a 
wall, ete. It 
came into use 
in the sixteenth 
century, and in 
its early forms 
was a kind of 
mortar of iron 
or bronze which 
charged 
about 
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seven pounds 
of gunpowder, 
rammed down 
and wadded, 
and. fixed by 
means of rings 
to a stout plank, 
which was then 
attached to the 
surface to be 





= = 


Lins -- η blown in. The 
Petardeer Firing a Petard. use of bombs 
has rendered the 


pee almost obsolete, but as still occasionally employed 
t is a cubical box of stout oak-wood, charged with twenty 
pounds or more of powder, and fired, like the older forms, 
by a fuse. 
"Twas he 

Gave heat unto the injury, which return’d, 

Like a petar ill lighted, into the bosom 

Of him gave fire to ’t. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 1. 


Give but the fire 
To this petard, it shall blow open, Madam, 
The iron doors. Massinger, Unnatural Combat, i. 1. 


Hoist with one’s own petard, caught in one’s own 
trap ; invclved in the danger one meant for others. 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 
Shak,, Hamilet, iii. 4. 207. 
petardeer, petardier (pet-iir-dér’), n. [For- 
merly also petarder (= Sp. petardero = Pg. a - 
tardeiro = It. petardiere); < F. pétardier, OF. 
petardier, < petarder, blow up with a petard, < 
petard, a petard: see petard.] A soldier who 
served a petard. 


petary (pe’ta-ri), .; pl. petaries (-riz). [< ML. 


petaria, a peat-bog, < peta, peat: see peatl.] A 
peat-bog; a moss. 

‘The Duke [of Argyll] refers to the grant by King Robert 
Bruce to his ancestor . . . of “‘the whole land of Lochow 
in one free barony, by all its righteous metes and marches, 
in wood and pastures, muirs and marshes, petaries, ways, 
&.” Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 539. 


It is certain that peat was a common enough fuel in 
David I.’s reign, and that petaries became frequent objects 
of grant to the abbots and convents during the Scoto- 
Saxon period. Geikie, Ice Age, p. 308. 


[NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < ἄπτ. πετασίτης, a plant with a broad leaf 
like a hat, « πέτασος, a broad-brimmed felt hat: 
see petasus.] A genus of composite plants of 
the tribe Senecioneex and subtribe  Zussila- 
ginezx, characterized by scapes bearing many 
partly dicecious heads of flowers with involu- 
eral bracts in but one row. There are about 12 spe- 


cies, natives of Europe, Asia, and North America, white 
woolly herbs, from a perennial creeping rootstock, bear- 
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A Middle English form of pity. 


Petasites 


ing large cordate or kidney-shaped radical leaves, and petet, η. 
purplish or white, rarely yellowish, flowers. P. Petasites, petec ο Conese -δ), Ἰ. pl. 


acommon brookside plant of Europe, is known as the téchies = Sp. petequias = Pg. ‘petechias), < It. 


butter-bur or butter-dock, kettle-dock, cleat, bog-rhubarb, : . 
or pestilence-weed or pestilence-wort. For other species, petecchie, purple spots on the skin (see def.), 


see winter heliotrope (under heliotrope) and sweet colts- 
foot (under coltsfoot). 
petasus (pet’a-sus), ».; pl. petasi (-si). [., < 
Gr. abies κ Ἂ a πω εν. ent at, < πεταν- 
νύναι, spread out: see petal. . InGr. antiq., : 
a low-crowned, broad-brimmed felt hat worn προς ον Se ohh vote 
characteristically by travelers, and a common petechial (pé-tek’i-al),a. [= F.pétéchial = Sp. 
attribute of Hermes. Hence—2. The winged “ neteguial = Pg. petechial = 10. petecchiale (ML. 
hat or cap worn by Mercury in late artistic ‘jerecchialis), < petecchia, a spot, scab: see pe- 
types. techiz.] Of the nature of petechie; charac- 
Her device, upon a Petasus, or Mercurial hat,acrescent. terized by or accompanied with petechie or 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. jivid spots: as, a petechial eruption or fever.— 
petate (pe-tii’te), η. ([Sp., < Nah. petatl.] 1. Petechial fever. (ao Typhus fever. (6) Epidemic cere- 
Dried palm-leaves or grass used for plaiting brospinal meningitis, | _ 3 ν 
into hats.—2. A mat of braided palm-leaf, Petechiate (pe-tek’i-at), a. [< petechiz + -atel.] 
used by the poorer Mexicans as a bed. Having petechia; spotted with petechia, 
xe (pet-A-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., < Petau- petegruet, x. An obsolete variant of pedigree. 
rus + -ine.| A subfamily of marsupials of the peteoset, ss A Middle English form of piteous. 
family Phalangistide, typified by the genus Ῥο- petert (pé’tér), n. [Also peeter ; in def. 1 abbr. 
taurus, having a parachute; the petaurists or * of peter-see-me > in def. 2 uncertain; but in both 


plied in contempt to a miser); in form dim., 


eruption.] Purp 


[NL. (ef. F. pé- 


pl. of petecchia (ML. peteccia), a spot, seab (ap- 


appar. ult. < L. petigo (petigin-), a scab, an 
ie spots on the skin, not dis- 


petiole 


A kind of greatcoat formerly fashionable.— 
2. The heavy rough-napped woolen cloth of 
which such greateoats were made. Petersham 
cloth is now generally dark-blue, and is used for heavy 
overcoats of all sorts, pea-jackets, and the like.— Peter- 
sham ribbon. See ribbon. 


Peter’s pence, See penny. 

Peter’s-stafft, x. The common mullen. 

peth! (peth), m. [A dial. form of path.] A steep 
road; a road or path up a steep hill. [North. 


Eng. ] 
peth? (peth), ο. %.. [A dial. form of pith.] To 
kill with a pething-pole. [Australian.] 


** Now then, shall we pethit or shoot it?” says our butcher 
pro tem. P. Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 189. 


pething-pole (peth’ing-pdl), ». A sort of har- 
poon used for butchering cattle. [Australian.] 


So up jumps Tom on the bar overhead with a long peth- 
ing-pole, like an abnormally long and heavy alpenstock, in 
his hand ; he selects the beast to be killed, stands over it 
in breathless but seemingly careless silence, adjusts his 
point over the centre of the vertebra, and with one plunge 
sends the cruel point with unerring aim into the spinal 
cord. P. Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 184. 


petigreet, ΑΛ. An obsolete form of pedigree. 


flying-phalangers. See cut under Petaurista. ®ppar. ult. < Peter, a man’s name, orig. that of petiolaceous (pet’i-d-la’shius), a. [< petiole + 





| 


petaurine (pe-ta’rin), α. απᾶ η. [ς Petaurus + by apostle Peter, < LL. Petrus, < Gr. Πέτρος, 


petaurist (pe-ta’rist), 10. 


Petaurista (pet-d-ris’ tii), ». 


-inel,] I, a. Pertaining to the Petauring, or 
having theircharacters; volitant, asa phalanger. 
II, ». A member of the Petauring; a flying- 
phalanger or petaurist. 
[= F. pétauriste, < L. 
petaurista, petauristes, a tumbler, vaulter, re Si 
dancer, an animal that leaps very high, ς Gr. 
πεταυριστής, arope-dancer, tumbler, «πεταυρίζειν, 
jump from a spring-board, dance on a rope, tum- 
ble, < πέταυρον (2 L. petaurum), also πέτευρον, 
a perch or rcost for fowls, a spring-board or 
stage for a tumbler, a spring or trap; su posed, 
without probability, to be ¢ πεδάορος, Aolic for 
µετέωρος, aloft in the air: see meteor.] A flying- 
phalanger, flying-opossum, Australian flying- 
squirrel, or acrobat; any member of the old 
genus Petaurus, ormodern subfamily Petauring. 
These animals are marsupials of medium or small size, 
mostly provided with a patagium or parachute which en- 
ables them to take flying leaps. The petaurists proper, or 
taguans, belong to the genus Petaurista. , The sciurine or 
squirrel petaurists are of the genus Belideus, and strikingly 
like ordinary flying-squirrels. Pygmy petaurists, or acro- 
bats, also called opossum-mice, are among the very smallest 
of marsupials: they belong to the genus Acrobates. Petau- 
rists without a patagium form the genus Gymnobelideus. 
See cuts under Acrobates and Petaurista, 
[NL. (Desmarest;, 
1825), « Gr. πεταυριστής, arope-dancer, tumbler: 
see petaurist.] A genus of Phalangistide, in- 





Taguan (Petaurista taguanotdes). 


pinging the larger fying phalangers, as the ta- 

guan, P. taguanoides ; the petaurists proper. 
petauristine (pet-A-ris’tin),a.andn. [< Petau- 
vista + -ἴπει.] Same as petaurine. 

petaurite (pe-ta’rit), a. [< Petaurus + -ite?.] 
Same as petaurine. 

Petaurust (pe-ta’rus), n. [NL., accom. of L. 
petaurista: see petaurist.] An old genus of fly- 
ing-phalangers, giving name to the subfamily 
Petaurine and conterminous with it. See pe- 
taurist, and cut under Petaurista. 


petchary (pech’a-ri),n. [W.Ind.] The gray 


king-bird, or chicheree (so called from its ory), , 
e 


Tyrannus dominicensis or T. griseus, one of 
most characteristic and conspicuous birds of the 
West Indies. It also occurs sparingly in the southern 
‘United States. It resembles the common king-bird or bee- 
martin, but is larger, grayer, and otherwise distinct. | 
pet-cock (pet’kok),”. A small plug-cock, usu- 
ally of a size adapted to screw into a female 
thread #-inch, }-inch, or }-ineh pipe-tap size. 
Pet-cocks are used for draining water of condensation 
from steam-cylinders, and they are frequently, placed in 
the. disc ‘pipes of pumps to show if the latter are 
working. They are also used as vents to permit air or 
gas to escape from reservoirs, and for other purposes in 
e arts. A small globe-valve is sometimes erroneously 
called a pet-cock. Also called pit-cock. 


Iv. 8 


eter, lit. ‘rock’: see pier.] 1. A kind of wine 
otherwise called peter-see-me and peter-sameene. 
By old claret I enlarge thee, 
By canary I charge thee, 
By Britain, metheglin, and peeter, 
Appear and answer me in meeter. 
Beau. and Fil., Chances, v. 3. (Nares.) 
2. A kind of cosmetic. Halliwell. 
peter? (pé’tér), ».  [Abbr. of repeater.] Naut. 
-See blue-peter.—Blue peter. (a) See blue-peter. (b) 
In whist, a conventional signal indicating a call for trumps. 
See peter2,v. (c)The common American coot, Fulica ame- 
ricana: so called with reference to its color, with an allu- 
sion to blue-peter, [Southern U. 5.] 


peter? (pé‘tér), v7.7. [<peter?,n.] In whist, to 
eall for trumps by playing a higher card of a 
suit while holding a smaller. [Kng.] 

Surely the Blue Peter is well understood ; it is always 
used when a ship 1s about to start—a blue flag with a 
white centre. Calling for trumps, or petering, is derived 
from this source. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 356. 

peter? (pé’tér), v. i. [Origin uncertain.] To 
diminish gradually and then cease; fail; be- 
come exhausted; in mining, to split up into 
branches and become lost: said of a vein which 
runs out or disappears, so that it can no longer 
be followed by the miner: with out. [Colloq.] 
Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn’t stay, 
Bret Harte, Dow’s Flat. 
peter-boat (pé’tér-hot),. [< Peter (see Peter- 
man) + boat.] 1. A fishing-boat; a small 
boat pointed alike at stem and stern, which 
may be rowed with either end foremost.—2. A 
live-box; a crate or box for fish, made with slats, 
and intended to be set in water to keep the fish 
alive. [U. 8. (Chesapeake Bay).] 
peterelt,. An obsolete form of petrell. 
peter-gunnert (pé’tér-gun’ér), ». A gunner 
or sportsman, Slane’). - 

I smell powder; . . . this peter-gunner should have given 
fire. Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 2. 

Petermant (pé’tér-man), .; pl. Petermen 
(-men). [So ealled in allusion to ‘‘Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, . . . for they 
were fishers” (Mat. iv. 18).] <A fisherman. 
[Eng. (on the Thames).] 

Yet, his skin is too thick to make parchment; ’twould 
make good boots for a Peterman to catch salmon in. 

arston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, ii. 3. 

Peter-pence (pé’tér-pens), n. See Peter’s pence, 
under penny. 

peter-sameenet, ”. Same as peter-see-me. Mid- 
dleton. 


Peter’s bird. A petrel. 
Peter’s cress, See cress. 
peter-see-met, 1. [A corruption of Peter (Pedro) 
Ximenes. | kind of wine, one of the richest 
and most delicate of the Malaga wines. 
Peter-see-me shall wash thy noul, 
And Malaga glasses fox thee. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 1. 
Petersen’s bag. A rubber bag introduced into 
the rectum. and distended during suprapubic 
cystotomy. | 
Peter’s fish. [So called from the spot on each 
side near the pectoral fin, fancied to be the mark 
made by St. Peter’s thumb and finger when, it is 
said, he caught this fish for tribute.] The had- 
dock; also, some other fish similarly marked, as 
the John-dory. 
petersham (pé’tér-sham), ». [After Lord Pe- 
tersham, who set the fashion of wearing it.] 1. 


petiolate (pet’i-d-lat), a. 


-aceous.| Same as petiolate. 


petiolar (pet’i-6-lir), a. [=F . pétiolaire = Pg. 


prcuien = It. picciuolare, ς NL. *petiolaris, < 
. petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.] 1. In bot., 
pertaining to a petiole, or proceeding from it; 
growing on or supported by a petiole: as, a pet- 
iolar tendril; a petiolar bud; a petiolar gland. 
—2. In zodl. and andat., same as petiolate. 


petiolary (pet’i-6-la-ri), a. [As petiolar + -y1.] 
1 


. In bot., same as petiolar.—2. In zodl., same 
as petiolate. 


Petiolata (pet’i-6-1a’ta), . pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 


petiolatus, a petiole, petiolate: see petiolate.) A 
division of hymenopterous insects, including all 
the true bees, wasps, etc. These have the ab- 
domen united to the thorax by a slender peti- 
ole or stalk, whence the name, which is opposed 
to Securifera. | 

[= F. pétiolé = Sp. 
Pg. peciolado = It. picciuolato, < NL. *petiolatus, 
L. petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.] 1. In bot., 
having a petiole: as, a petiolate leaf.—2. In 
zool. and anat., stalked as if petiolate; having 
a footstalk, peduncle, or petiole like that of a 
leaf; specifically, in entom., pertaining to the 
Petiolata, or having their characters. See cuts 
under Hucharing and Eumenes.— Petiolate abdo- 
men, an abdomen in which the petiole, composed of a 
basal joint or two, is long and much more slender than 


the others.— Petiolate egg, in entom., an egg attached 
by a slender stem, as those of many ichneumon-flies.— 
Petiolate insects, those insects which have the abdomen 
petiolated.— Petiolate wing, a wing in which the base is 
very narrow and has parallel sides, suddenly enlarging to 
the body of the wing, as in the genus Agrion and its allies. 
—Petiolate wing-cell, a wing-cell greatly constricted at 
one end, where it adjoins another cell. 
petiolated (pet’i-d-la-ted), a. [< petiolate + 
-ed2,| Same as petiolate. 
petiole (pet’i-dl), n. [< F. pétiole = Sp. Pg. pe- 
ciolo = It. peziolo, picciuolo, a petiole, < L. petio- 
lus, a stem or stalk of fruits (NL. a petiole), also 
lit. a little foot; for *pediolus, dim. of pes ( ped-) 


=KE. Γοοί.] 1. In bot., aleafstalk; the stalk or 


—S 





Petiole of (4) Peperomia argyreta, terete; (6) Populus tremu- 
loides, flat; (c) Thaspium barbinode, dilated at the base; (@) Py- 
vola rotundifolia, winged; (e) Tek ny Seite secundatum, form- 
ing a sheath; (/) Acacta cultriformis, leaf-like (the so-called phyl- 

ium ) 


support by which the blade or limb of a leaf is 
attached to the stem. It is usually round or semi- 


petiole 

cylindrical and channeled on the upper side, but may be 
terete, flattened, winged, dilated at base, clasping, etc. 

2. In entom., the slender sclerite or sclerites 
by which the abdomen of many insects is united 
to the thorax. It is prominent in many Hymenoptera, 
as the slender part of a wasp; it is usually one-jointed, 
but sometimes two-jointed, and rarely three-jointed, | In 


certain ants it carries one or more swellings which are 
important in classification. See cuts under Hvantide and 


Atta. 
petioled (pet’i-dld), a. [< petiole + -ed2.] Same 
as petiolate. 
petiolulate (pet’i-d-li-lat), a. [< NL. *petiolu- 
latus, ς *petiolulus, petiolule: see petiolule.] In 
bot., supported by its own petiolule or foot- 
stalk: applied to a leaflet. 
petiolule (pet’i-6-lil),». [< F. pétiolule, < NL. 
*netiolulus, dim. of petiolus, petiole: see petiole. ] 
In bot., alittle or partial petiole, such as belong 
to the leaflets of compound leaves. | 
petiolus (pe-ti’d-lus), n.; pl. petiolé (-li). [NL., 
< Li. petrolus, a stem or stalk of fruit: see peti- 
ole.] In bot. and zodl., a petiole.—Petiolus of 
the epiglottis, the narrow attached end of the epiglottis. 
petit (pet’i),a.andn. [< ME. petit, < OF. petit, 
F. petit, small, petty: see petty. The spelling 
etit, with the pronunciation belonging to petty, 
isretained in various legal phrases. | I, a. Small; 
‘petty; inferior.—Petit constable. See petty con- 
stable, under constable, 2.— Petit jury, treason, etc. See 
the nouns.— Petit point. Same as tent-stitch. 
11.1 n. Same as petty. tine 
And therefore was their master Moises called Pedagog- 
us, yt is, a teacher of children, or (as they cal such one 
in Ps Gramer scholes) an Usher or a Master of the petites. 
ir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), Το]. 48. 
petit-baume (pet’i-bdm), 2... [F., < petit, little, 
+ baume, balsam: see balm.] A liquor obtained 
yin the West Indies from Croton balsamifer, 
petite (pe-tet’), a. [F., fem. of petit: see petit, 
petty.) Little; of small size; tiny. 
Petitia (pe-tish’i-i), η, ENL. (Jacquin, 1760), 
after Frangois P. du Petit (1664-1741), a French 
surgeon,] A genusof gamopetalous shrubs and 
trees of the family Verbenacee, tribe Tectoner, 
characterized by the four equal petals, nearly 
_sessile anthers, and drupe with one stone con- 


taining fourcellsand four seeds. The4or5species 
are natives of the West Indies and Mexico. They bear 
opposite undivided leaves, and small flowers in cymes 
usually panicled in the be axils, Ῥ, Domingensis is 
the yellow fiddlewood of the West Indies. See spwr-tree. 


petition (pé-tish’on), πα. [ς ME. peticion, peti- 
tion, < OF . petition, F. pétition= Sp. peticion = 
Pg. petigdo = It. petizione, a petition, < L. peti- 
tio(n-), a blow, thrust, an attack, an arming at a 
request, petition, solicitation, < petere, pp. peti- 
tus, fall upon, rush at, attack, assault, οἵο., di- 
rect one’s course to, seek, make for, strive for, 
require, demand, ask, solicit, fetch, betake one- 
self to, ete., = Gr. πίπτειν, fall, πετέσθαι, fly, akin 
to. πτερόν, wing, feather, ete., Skt..of pat, fly: 
see feather, pen?, ete... From the L. petere are 
also ult. E. appete, appetent, appetite, compete, 
competent, competitor, ete., impetus, impetuous, 
petulant, ete., repeat, repetition, ete.] 1. An 
entreaty, supplication, or prayer; a solemn or 
formal supplication, as one addressed to the 


Supreme Being, or to a superior in’ rank or * 


power; also, a particular request or article 
among several in a prayer. 
Thy peticion I graunt the. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 116). 
Let my life be given me at my petition, and my people at 
my request. Esther vii. 3. 


I will go and sit beside the doors, 
And make a wild petition night and day. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. A formal written request or supplication ; 
articularly, a written supplication from an in- 
erior to a. superior, or to a legislative or other 
body, soliciting some favor, right, grant, or 
mercy. 
The governour and assistants sent an answer to the 
petition of Sir Christopher Gardiner, and withal a certifi- 


cate from the old planters concerning the carriage of 
affairs. _ Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 126. 


petitionary (pé-tish’on-a-ri), a. 
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in bankruptcy); also, the paper containing such 
a supplication, solicitation, or humble request. 


—4. A begging: only in the rare phrase ‘pe- 
tition of a prineiple’ (begging the question), 
translating Latin petitio-principi. 
Diogenes. Stay! Those terms are puerile, and imply a 
petition of a principle: keep to the term necessity. 
Landor; Imaginary Conversations, 1st ser., vii. 


Millenary petition. See millenary.—Petition ofright. 
(a) In Eng. law, a petition for obtaining possession or res- 
titution from the crown of either real or personal ην ρε 
ty, the petition stating facts and claiming a right which 
controverts the title of the crown. (0) A declaration of 
the rights of the people addressed by Parliament in 1628 
to King Charles I., and his assent to it, which, though not 
in form a statute or ordinance, has been accepted as hay- 
ing the full force and effect of fundamental law. It re- 
cited, in substance, that subjects should not be taxed but 
by consent of Parliament; that commissions for raising 
money should not be issued contrary to law ; that no free- 
man should be imprisoned, disseized of his land, outlawed, 
or exiled but by the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land; that no subject ought to be imprisoned without 
cause shown ; that citizens should not be compelled to en- 
tertain soldiers against the law ; and that commissions for 
the trial of offenders by martial law ought not. to issue in 
time of peace.—Petitions of Rights Act. See Bovill’s 
Act (a), under act.— Right of petition, theright of the 
governed to bring grievances to the knowledge of the gov- 
erning power, by the presentation and hearing of petitions 
for redress. By the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, Congress can make no law prohibit- 
ing “the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 
=Syn. Supplication, Suit, etc. (see prayer), solicitation, ap- 
plication, address. 

petition (pé-tish’on), 0. [=F. pétitionner; from 
the noun.] 1. irans.'1. To present a petition 
or make a request to; supplicate; entreat; 
specifically, to address a written or printed pe- 
tition or supplication to, as to a sovereign, le- 
gislative body, or person in authority, for some 
favor or right. | : | 

She petitioned Jupiter that he might prove immortal. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, ii. 

2. To solicit; ask for; desire 8 8 favor. 


Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petition, or expect? i 
Crabbe, Works, V. 138. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To intercede; make a humble 
request or entreaty; present a petition. 


You think now I should cry, and kneel down. to you, 
Petition for my peace. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8. 


petitionarily (pé-tish’on-a-ri-li), adv. By way 


of petitio principli, or begging the question. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. δ. [Rare.] 

[< petition + 
-ary.| 1. Offering a petition; supplicatory. 
Pardon Rome and thy petitionary countrymen, 

Shak., Cor., v. 2. 82. 
It is our base petitionary breath 
That blows them to this greatness. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 1. 
2. Containing a petition or request. 
If such come 
For their reliefe by suite petitionary, . 
Let them have gracious hearing. 
Heywood, Royal King and Loyal Subject, i. 
petition-crown (pé-tish’on-kroun), : See 
crown, 13. | 
petitioner (pé-tish’on-ér), n. [< petition + -εγλ. 
1. One who presents a petition, either verba 
or written. hh 
Heare the Cries, see the Tears, ~ 
Of all distressed poor Petitioners. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
2. [1.ο. or cap.| Iniing. hist., same as addresser. 
petitionist (pé-tish’on-ist), n. [ς petition + 
-ist.] A petitioner. Lamb.. (Encye. Dict.) 
petitio principii (pé-tish’i-6 prin-sip’i-i).,. [li 
(tr. Gr. τὸ ἐν ἀρχῇ αἰτεῖσθαι, an assumption, at 
the outset): petitio, petition; principii, gen. of 
principium, principle: see petition and princi- 
ple.| In logic, the assumption of that which 
in the beginning was set forth {ο be proved; 
begging the question: a fallacy. or fault of 
reasoning belonging to argumentations whose 
conclusions really follow from their premises, 


petitory (pet’i-td-ri), a. 


Petit’s operation. 
Petiveria (pet-i-vé’ri-&), x. 


petlanque (pet-lang’ke), n. 


peto ο η. 


Petrarchist (pé’triir-kist), η. 


petraria (pe-tra’ri-ii), x. 


petrary (pe-tra’ri), n. ; zi petraries (-riz). 


petret (pé’tér), η. 


Petrea (pé’tré-ii), n. 


petrean (pé-tré’an), α. 


petrel 


A very potent (I cannot say “competitor,” the Bishop 
himself being never a petitor for the place, but) ‘‘desirer” 
of this office was frustrated in his almost assured expecta- 
tion of the same to himself. Fuller, Ch, Hist., XI. ii. 48. 

itor [ς OF. ean, F. 
pétitoire = Sp. Pg. It. petitorio, « . petitori- 
us, < L. petitor, a seeker, plaintiff: see petitor.] 
Petitioning ; soliciting; begging; petitionary. 

The proper voices of sickness are expressly vocal and 
petitory in the ears of God. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. 2. 
Petitory action or suit. (a) An action claiming title 
or right of ownership, as distinguished from one which, 
ostensibly at least, relates merely to possession: (9) In 
Scots law, an action by which something is sought to be 
decreed by the judge in consequence of aright of property 
or a right of credit in the pursuer, including all actions 


on personal contracts by which the grantor has become 
bound to pay or to perform. 


See operation. 

[NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after J. Petiver, F. R. 8., a London 
apothecary, who died in 1718.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the family 
Phytolaccacez and tribe Rivinex, characterized 
by the elongated fruit, covered with slender 
recurved spines. The only species, 1’. alliacea, 
is a native of America from Florida.to south- 


ern Brazil... It.is a slender erect herb, with the odor of 
garlic, very acrid, and bears alternate ovate leaves, and 
small greenish flowers of four persistent sepals. It is 
known as the guinea-hen weed, also as strongman’s-weed, 
and is much used in the West Indies for toothache and 
for its stimulating and sudorific properties. 


{Mex. Sp.] The 
name of an ore of silver, called in Chili ‘‘rosi- 
cler oscuro”; a sulphantimoniuret of silver, 
known to mineralogists as pyrargyrite.—Pet- 


lanque negro, the ore of silver called silver-glance, glas- 
erz, and, vitreous silver, of which the mineralogical name 


is argentite. 

[Imitative,] The tufted tit- 
ο United States, Parus or Lopho- 
T. Nuttall. 
ολο, n. Anerroneous form of petrology. 
etrarchism (pé’triir-kizm), η. [< Petrarch (see 
def.) + -ism.] The style or manner of the poet 
Petrarch (1304-74); the. peculiarities. of his 
poetry collectively. 


From this period [the fourteenth century] also dates that 
literary phenomenon known under the name of Petrarch- 
ism Encye. Brit., XTT1. 506. 


mouse of t 
phanes bicolor. 


[ς Petrarch + 
-ist.]. A disciple, follower, or imitator of Pe- 
trarch. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 506. 

[ML.: see petrary.] 
Same as petrary. 

The archers shot their arrows, the petraria hurled its 
stones. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, III. 113. 
[In 
older form perrier, ς OF’. perriere, ete. (see per- 
rier, and cf. pederero, ete.); = Sp. petraria, < 
ML. petraria, a machine for throwing stones, 
< L. petra, arock: see pier.| Amilitary engine 
for throwing large stones. 

[An abbr. of saltpetre, salt- 
peter.) Niter; saltpeter. 

Powder which is made of impure and greasy petre hath 
but a weak emission. Sir νὰ Browne, Vulg. ay ii. 5. 
[NL. (Houstoun, 1737), 
named after Robert James, Lord Petre, a patron 
of botany, who diedin 1742.] A genus of twin- 
ing shrubs of the family Verbenacez and tribe 
Peireex, characterized by racemed flowers, 
the ovary of two cells, each with one ovule, 


and the calyx greatly enlarged in fruit. The 12 
species are all American, found from the West Indies and 
Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. They bear opposite rigid 
undivided leaves, and large violet or blue flowers in long 
racemes, with the large sepals beautifully colored at 
flowering, enlarging and turning green in fruit. Several 
species are favorites in cultivation under glass, especially 
P. volubilis, the purple wreath, which is a native of the 
West India islands and of the mainland from Vera Cruz 


southward, 

[Cf. F. pétrée = Sp. 
pétreo = Pg. It. petreo; < Li. petreeus, < Gr. πε- 
τραῖος, rocky, < πέτρα, rock: see pier.] Οἱ or 


Faber. [Rare.} 


either necessarily or with the degree of prob- pertaining to rock or stone. 


I remember, when the Duke of Newcastle was going to ability preten de d, the fault consisting fn the 


Windsor with a mob at hisheels to present a petition (dur- 


ing the late discussions), I went down to him and showed assumption of a premise which no person hold- 
him the petition, and told him they ought to be prevented ing the antagonistic views will admit,-.. 
from coming. _ Greville, Memoirs, July 10, 1829. petit-maitre (pe-té’ma’tr), x. [F., alittle mas- 
3. In law, a written application for an order ter: see petty and masterl.] A name given to 
of court, used (a) where asuit is already pend- dandies in France in the reigns of Louis XTV. 
ing in respect to the subject of which some re- and Louis XV.; hence, in English literature, 
lief is sought that renders proper a more for- one who displays exaggeration in his dress 
mal application than a motion (as a petitionfor and cultivates female society more or less ob- 
instructions toa receiver),or(b) wherethesub- trusively; a fop; a coxcomb. 

ject is within the jurisdiction of the court with- petitor+ (pet’i-tor), π. [< L. petitor, a seeker, 
out the bringing of an action (88 a petition for plaintiff, < petere, pp. petitus, seek: see peti- 
the writ of habeas corpus, orforan adjudication ton.] A seeker, 


petrel! Chet ο). [Formerly also peterel ; «Ἐ'. 


pétrel, a petrel, lit. ‘little Peter,’ ‘Peterkin’ (G. 
Petersvogel, ‘Peter’s bird’), so called because it 
seems to walk on the sea, like Peter (Mat. xiv. 
29), < ML..* Petrellus, dim. of LL. Petrus, Peter, 


_€ Gr, Πέτρος, Peter, lit. ‘rock’ (see Mat. xvi. 18): 


see pier.] 1. A small black-and-white sea- 
bird, Procellaria, pelagica ; hence, any similar 
bird of pelagic or oceanic habits, with webbed 
feet, long pointed wings, and tubular nostrils, 
belonging to the family Procellariide and sub- 
family Procellartingz. Many of the petrels are char- 


acterized by qualifying epithets, and others receive spe- 
cial aie” The stormy petrels, also called Mother Carey’s 





το «αρ ν- --- 


pe ae 


petre 


petrescent (pé-tres’ent), a. 


Petricola (pé-trik’9o-li), n. 


Petricolide (pet-ri-kol’i-dé), ». pl. 


petrel 


chickens, are the very small sooty species like Procellaria 

ica, though of several genera, including Procellaria 
(formerly called T'halassidroma), Cymochorea, Halocyp- 
tena, and Oceanites. The most numerous species to which 
the name is given are those of the genera Wstrelata, Dap- 
tion, and some others, such as the capped petrel, Gistrelata 
hesitata, and the Cape pigeon, Daption capense.. These 














Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagice). 


are of medium size, or rather small, and almost exclusive- 
ly inhabit southern seas, Petrels of the large genus Ρι/- 

nus are commonly known as shearwaters and hagdens. 

he large gull-like petrels of the genus Fulmarus and some 
related genera are called fulmars. All are pelagic, and 
practically independent of land except during the breed- 
ing-season. They breed for the most part in burrows or 
holes in rocks by the seaside, laying a single white egg. 
Many of them are wont, like albatrosses, to follow ships 
for many days at sea, to feed upon the refuse of the cook’s 
galley, and may sometimes be taken with hook and line. 
In powers of long-sustained flight they surpass all other 
birds, but, with the exception of one genus (Pelecanoides 
or Halodroma), they cannot dive. See also cuts under 
Daption, fulmar, hagden, and Cistrelata. ; 
2. The kittiwake, a gull. [Flamborough Head, 
1 —Pintado petrel. See pintado. _ 

2+, n. An obsolete form of poitrel. 

petrenelt,. An obsolete variant of petronel. 
petrescence (pé-tres’ens),. [< petrescen(t) + 

-cé.| Petrifaction. Maunder. 
[< L. petra, ς Gr. 
πέτρα, rock, + -escent.| Possessing the proper- 
ty of changing or converting into stone; petri- 
fying. 


Springs of petrescent water. Boyle, Works, ITT. 554. 


[NL.: see petrico- 
The typical genus of Petricolide. La- 


[NL., < Pe- 
tricola + -idz.|] A family of bivalve mollusks 
which live in rocks, named by D’Orbigny in 1837 
from the genus Petricola; the rock-borers. They 


lous. | 
marck. 





πλω 


a, Petricola (Petricolaria) pholadiformts (right valve). ὅ, Petr? 
cola itthophaga (right valve). 


are related to the Venerid2, but the mantle is enlarged, 
the pedal opening small, the foot small, and the shell more 
or less gaping. The species for the most part perforate 


clay or soft rock. 

petricolous (pé-trik’d-lus), a [ς NU. petrico- 
la,< L. petra (< Gr. πέτρα), a rock, + colere, in- 
habit.] Inhabiting rocks; saxicoline; lithodo- 
mous, as a mollusk. See cuts under date-shell, 
Petricolidz, and piddock. 
petrifaction (pet-ri-fak’shon), n. [ς L. as if 
*petrifactio(n-), < petra (< Gr, πέτρα), rock, + 
Jfactus, pp. of facere, make. Cf. petrify.) 1. 
Conversion into stone, specifically of organic 
substances or parts of such; fossilization; re- 
placement of organic matter by some mineral 
substance, in which process more or less of the 
form and structure of the organized body is pre- 
served.— 2, An organic substance converted 
into stone; a fossil. The words petrifaction and fossil 
are entirely synonymous at the present time. Formerly 
Fossil was applied to minerals or mineral substances dug 


from the earth, whether they did or did not exhibit any 
traces of organic structure. Fossil. 


8. Figuratively, a rigid or stunned condition 
resulting from fear, astonishment, ete. 


petrifactive ipot-ristalki iy ye. [< petrifact(ion) © 


+ -ive.} 1. Of or pertaining to petrifaction. 
Sir T. Browne.— 2. Having power to petrify or 
ἂν ΦΑΜΩΣΙ vegetable or animal substances into 
stone. 
etrifiable(pet’ri-fi-a-bl),a. [< petrify + -able. 
PEapable of being petrif 4 hy Ponbeemones 
petrific (pé-trif’ik), a. [= Sp. petrifico = Pg. 
It. petrifico, < Li. as if *petrificus, < petra, rock, 
+ facere,make. Cf. petrify.| That converts or 
has power to convert into stone. 
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The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrzjic, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, smote, and fix’d as firm 
As Delos, floating once. | Milton, P. L., x. 294. 


Not the wing’d Perseus, with Petrijick Shield 
Of Gorgon’s Head, to more Amazement charm’d his Foe. 
Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 
petrificatet ή λό vs eo [ς L. *petrifi- 
catus, pp. ο trificare, petrify: see petrify.] 
To ρα. f Hail, Poems, p. 96. 
petrification (pet’ri-fi-ka’shon),n. [< F. pétri- 
Jication = Sp. petrificacion = Pg. petrificagdo 
= It. petrificazione, < L. as if *petrificatio(n-), 
ς *petrificare, petrify: see petrify.] 1. Same 
as petrifaction. Sir Τ, Browne, Vulg. Err,, ii. 5. 
— οἱ. Obduracy; callousness. [Rare.] 

It was observed long ago by Epictetus that there were 
some persons that would deny the plainest and most. evi- 
dent truths; and this state and condition he terms a pet- 
rijication or mortification of the mind. 

Haliywell, Melampronea, Ῥ. 1. (Latham.) 
petrify (pet’ri-fi), v.; pret. and pp. petrified, 
ppr. petrifying.. [<F. pétrifier = Sp. Pg. petri- 
jficar = It. petrificare, < L. as if. *petrificare, < 
petra (ς Gr. πέτρα), rock (see pier), + facere, 
make. Cf. petrific.) I, trans. 1. To convert 
into stone or a stony substance; change into 
stone.—2. To make hard as stone; render hard 
or callous: as, to petrify the heart. 
Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once, 
And petri/y a genius to a dunce. 
Pope, Dunciad, iy. 964. 
3. To paralyze or stupefy as with fear or amaze- 
ment: as, to petrify one with astonishment. 
The poor petrified journeyman, quite unconscious of 


what he was doing in blind, passive self-surrender 
panic, absolutely descended both flights of stairs. 


De Quincey. 
Suddenly two men with guns came out of the woods, 
but at the sight of the flatboat stood petrified. 
G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, vii. 
II. intrans. To become stone or of a stony 
hardness, as organic matter by means of οα]- 
careous or other deposits in its cavities; hence, 
to change into lifeless hardness or rigidity. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. 
Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, 1. 8. 
etrinalt, x. An obsolete form of petronel. 
etrine (pé’trin), a. [< LL. asif *Petrinus (ef. 
ML. petrinus, ς Gr. πέτρινος, of rock), < Petrus, < 
Gr. Πέτρος, Peter: see petrell.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the apostle Peter or his doctrines or writ- 
ings: as, the Petrine epistles. See Petrinism.— 


Petrine liturgy, the Roman liturgy attributed by eccle- 
siastical tradition to Peter. 
[ς Petrine + -ism.] 


Petrinism (pé’trin-izm), 7. 
The beliefs or tendencies attributed to the apos- 
tle Peter; according to the Tiibingen school of 
theology, the doctrine that Christianity is a 
PHBE or development of Judaism, supposed to 

ave been advocated by the followers of Peter: 
opposed to Paulinism. See Paulinism, and Tii- 
bingen school (ander school). 

A purely speculative process of conflicting tendencies, 


which started from an antagonism of Petrinism and Pau- 
linism, * Schaj, Hist, Christ. Church; I..§ 7. 


Petrobiee (pet-r6-bi’6-é),n. pl. [NL.(Bentham 
and Hooker, 1873), < Petrobiwm + -ez.] Α sub- 
tribe of composite plants of the tribe Helian- 
thex, based on Petrobiwm of Robert Brown. 
Since Petrobium is an untenable name, a 
change is required in that of the subtribe. 

Petrobium (pet-r6o’bi-um), ». [NUL., so called 
in allusion to its home on the rock of St. 
Helena; < Gr. πέτρα, rock, + βίος, life.] A 
name given by Robert Brown in 1816 to Lax- 
mannia, a genus of composite plants having 
a flat receptacle and linear awned achenia. 
There is but one species, Laxmannia arborea, a small 
tree, found only on the island of St. Helena, bearing 
toothed opposite leaves, and small heads of yellow flowers 
in leafy panicled corymbs at the summits of the branches. 
It is sometimes known as rock-plant of St. Helena, and on 
the island as whitewood. Its remarkably recurved tubular 
corollas make the head of flowers at first seem radiate. 

Petrobrusian (pet-r6-bré’si-an), πα. [< ML. 
Petrobrusiani, Ῥ]., ς Petrus Brusius (Pierre de 
Bruys) (see def.) +-an.] One of the followers 
of Peter (Pierre) de Bruys, especially numerous 
in the south of France in the twelfth century 


De Bruys opposed church buildings, bishops, priests, and petroglyp 


ceremonials, and rejected transubstantiation and infant 
baptism: 


petroccipital (pet-rok-sip’i-tal), a. [« petr(ous) 
' + occipital.) Of or pertaining to the occipital 
bone and the petrous part of the temporal bone: 
as, the petroccipital suture. Also petro-occipital. 
See cut under craniofacial, | 
Petrochelidon (pet-rd-kel’i-don), η. [ΠΝ1.. (Ca- 
banis, 1851), < Gr. πέτρα, rock, πέτρος, a stone, 


petrogeny (pet-roj’e-ni), n. 


petrograph 


+ χελιδών, a swallow: see chelidon.] A genus 
of Hirundinide, containing a number of species 
of various parts of the world, which affix nests 
of mud to rocks, whence the name; the cliff- 
‘swallows. P. lunifrons is the common cliff-swallow, 
eaves-swallow, or mud-swallow of the United States, which 
builds clusters of bottle-nosed nests made of little pellets 
of mud stuck together. See cuts under eaves-swallow and 
hive-nest. . : . 

petrodrome (pet’r6-drdm), n. An insectivorous 
mammal of the genus Petrodromus, P. tetradac- 
tylus, of Mozambique. 

Petrodromus (pet-rod’rd-mus), ». [NL. (W.Pe- 
ters, 1846), < Gr. πέτρα, rock, πέτρος, a. stone,.+ 
ὁραμεῖν, aor. inf. of τρέχει», run.| A genus.of 
elephant-shrews of the family Macroscelididx, 





Petrodrome (Petrodromus tetradactylus). 


differing from the genus Macroscelides in hav- 
ing the hind feet with only four toes. The type 
is P. tetradactylus. See also cut under elephant- 
shrew. 

Petroff’s defense. 
ing, 9. 

Petrogale (pet-rog’a-lé),n. [NL., < Gr. πέτρα, 
rock, zétpoc, a stone, + γαλῆ, γαλέη, a weasel. | 
1. A genus of marsupials of the family Macro- 
podide, founded by J. E. Gray in 1837; the roek- 


kangaroos, There are six or more species, all Austra- 
lian, of which the brush-tailed wallabee, P. penicillatus, 


In chess-playing. See open- 





Yellow-footed Rock-kangaroo (Petrogale xanthopus). 


and the yellow-footed rock-kangaroo, P. wanthopus, are 
examples. These kangaroos are fitted for living among 
rocks, where they display great agility. The hind limbs 
are less disproportionate than in other kangaroos, and the 
tail is used less in supporting the body or in leaping. 


2. [l. c.} An animal of this genus. |” | 
[< Gr. πέτρα, rock, 
πέτρος, a stone, + -γένεια, ς«-γενής, produced: see 

eny.| The science of the origin of. rocks; 
theoretical petrography or petrology: a word 
little used, and bearing the same relation to 
petrography or petrology which geogeny does to 
geolog | | 


patrogiyyl (pet’rd-glif), n. [< Gr. πέτρα, rock, 


πέτρος, a stone, + γλυφή, carving: see glyph.] A 
earving on or in stone; a rock-earving. 


petroglyphic (pet-r6-glif’ik), a. [< petroglyph-y 


+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to petroglyphy: as, 
a petroglyphic inscription. 

ον (pet-rog’li-fi), n. [ζαγ.πέτρα,τοοξ, 
πέτρος, a Stone, + γλίφειν, carve, sculpture. ] 
The art or operation of carving inscriptions and 
figures on rocks or stones.) | 


petrograph (pet’ro-graf), π. [ς Gr. πέτρα, rock, 


πέτρος, a stone, + γράφει», write.] A.writing on 
a rock; a petroglyph. . [Rare.] 3 
Mr. Cushing’s party found on the rocks of neighboring 
mountains petrographs, or crude etchings. _ SHE io. 
, . 





petrographer 


petrographer (pet-rog’ra-fér), α.. [< petrogra- 
ph-y + -erl,], One who is versed in petrogra- 
phy, or the study of rocks. 

petrographic (pet-rd-graf’ik), a. _ [= F. pétro- 
graphique ; as petrograph-y + -ἴο.] Of or per- 
taining to petrography. 

petrographical (pet-r6-graf’i-kal), a. [< pet- 
rographic + -αἴ.] Same as petrographic.—Pet- 
rographical microscope, See microscope. 

petrographically (pet-rd-graf‘i-kal-i), adv. As 
IN Sy petrography; as regards mineralogi- 
eal and chemical constitution and structure: 
as, two kinds of gneiss petrographically distinct. 

shy gh (pet-rog’ra-fi), n. [= F. pétro- 
graphie, < Gr. πέτρα, a rock, πέτρος, a stone, + 
-γραφία, «γράφει», write.] 11. The art of writing 
or inseribing on stone.—2, The descriptive 
systematic science of rocks. The terms petrogra- 
phy, petrology, and lithology were all originally used for 
the science of rocks without precise definition applica- 
ble under present conditions. Each has been used in a 
broad sense for the science of rocks as earth masses and, 
in narrower scope, for the study of small specimens in 
their minuter characters of composition and texture. 
With the development of the scientific study of rocks as 
to character, origin, and relationships, students have found 
it convenient to use one term for the science treating the 
detailed chemical, mineral, and textural characters of 
rocks as objects, classifying and naming them, while using 
another term for the study of the origin, relations, and 
occurrence. Petrography is used in a limited sense iu 
America and England, and to some extent elsewhere. In 
Germany, however, it is applied to the broader science 
(petrology). Lithology has been used in the limited sense 
of ‘petrography,’ but has come to have a less technical 
meaning, referring to the general properties of stony ma- 
terials. The tendency of recent times, in the definition 
of sciences dealing with rocks, is voiced in the Lexique 
Pétrographique of the International Congress of Geologists 
(1901), where petrography is defined as the descriptive 
science of rocks (lithology), and petrology as the scientific 
study of rocks. 

Petrography, properly the descriptive part of the 
science of rocks for which the more general name is 
petrology or lithology, but petrography is widely used as 
a synonym of the latter. 

Kemp, Handbook of Rocks, p, 172. 


petrohyoid (pet-r6-hi’oid), a. andn. [< petro- 
(us) + hyoid.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to the 
hyoid bone and a petrous part of the skull: 
noting a muscle of some batrachians.— Petro- 
hyoid muscle, a series of small muscular slips lying im- 
mediately beneath the omohyoid, and passing between the 
hyoid and hinder region of the skull of some batrachians. 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 50. 
II. ». The petrohyoid muscle. . 
petrol (pe-trol’ or pet’rol), nm. [< F. pétrole, < 
ML. petroleum: see petroleum.) Petroleum; 
now, petroleum spirit; gasolene: extensively 
used in internal-combustion engines as 8 
source of motive-power. 


Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floatin 
on the water of springs. Woodward, 


This and the Paris- Bordeaux race in fact established the 
triumph of petrol (i. e., petroleum spirit) for long dis- 
tances over steam, which only seems to have gained first 
place on two occasions. Encye. Brit., XXXI. 12. 


petrolatum (pet-r6-la’tum), n. [NL., < petro- 
leum, q. v.] A soft unctuous substance, con- 
sisting mainly of hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, obtained from residues left after the dis- 
tillation of lighter oils from crude petroleum, 
or deposited from crude petroleum on standing. 
When purified and deodorized, it forms a salvy neutral 
mass, yellow or reddish in color, odorless, tasteless, and 
somewhat fluorescent. Itis used as a basis for ointments 
and as a protective dressing. Also called vaseline and cos- 
” ine. aay this 
petrolene (pet’r6-lén), η. [As petrol, petrol- 
(eum), + -ene.] A liquid hydrocarbon mixture 
obtained from bitumen or asphalt. 
petroleum (pé-tr6’16-um),n. [=F . pétrole=Sp. 
etréleo= Pg. petroleo=It. petrolio=D.G. Dan. 
w. petroleum (MD. peterolie), < ML. petroleum 
(also petrelewm, petrelzon, < Ματ. Ντ. πετρέλαι- 
ον), rock-oil,< L. petra (< Gr. πέτρα), rock, + ole- 
um (< Gr. ἔλαιον), oil: see oil. A ML, adj. petrole- 
us, pertaining to rocks (neut. petroleum, or olewm 
petroleum, rock-oil), is given.] An oily sub- 
stance of great economical importance, espe- 
cially as a source of light, occurring naturally 
oozing from crevices in rocks, or floating on the 
surface of water, and also obtained in very large 
quantity in various parts of the world by boring 
into the rock; rock-oil. Petroleum was known to the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans under the name of naphtha; 
the less liquid Variehice were called ἄσφαλτος by the Greeks, 
and bitumen was with the Romansa generic name for all the 
naturally occurring hydrocarbons which are now included 
under the names of asphaltum, maitha, and petroleum. The 
last name was not in use in classic times. The existence of 
pobolenm in Pennsylvania and New York has been known 
m almost the earliest time of the settlement of those 
States by Europeans, but it was not until 1859, when oil was 
obtained by boring at Titusville on Oil Creek, a branch of 
the Allegheny river, that it began to be of commercial 
importance. In 1911, in the United States, the produc- 
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tion of crude petroleum, according to the office of the U. Β. 
Geological Survey, exceeded two hundred and twenty 
million barrels, and the world’s production each year is 
now nearly three hundred and fifty million barrels. The 
crude oil undergoes refining and is put upon the market 
in various. forms (see kerosene, naphtha, rhigolene, etc.), 
but much the largest part of this product has the form of 
an oil suitable for. burning in lamps in all parts of the 
world. Russia follows the United States in the amount 
of production. The region near Baku on the Caspian pro- 
duced seventy-six million barrels (of forty-two gallons) in 
1902, but declined to fifty-two millions in 1911. Produc- 
tive Russian fields are being worked near Grosny, 
Maikop, etc. The exported petroleums of the United 
States are chiefly from rocks of Devonian age; those of 
Baku occur in the Tertiary. An important part of the 
transportation of the crude material in the United States 
is effected by pipes laid beneath the surface, through 
which the oil is forced. See pipe-line. Also called coal- 
otl, earth-oil. 


The Wardrobe Account, 21-23 Edw. III., 38/2, the fol- 


lowing entry :—“‘ Delivered to the King in his chamber at 


Calais: 8 lbs. petroleum.” N. and Q., 7th ser., Υ. 248. 


petroleum-car (p6-tr6o’l6-um-kir), n. A rail- 
road-car carrying a tank or tanks, designed for 
the transportation of petroleum in bulk... 

petroleum-ether (pé - tr6 ’ 16-um-6” thér), n. 
The distillate from petroleum. which boils 
between 120° and 140° F. 

petroleum-furnace (pé-tro’lé-um-fér’nas), n. 
A steam-boiler or other furnace for burning 
petroleum, which is admitted in jets or in the 
form of a spray of petroleum mingled with air 
or with a steam-jet; a hydrocarbon-furnace. 
E. Η. Knight. 

petroleum-still (pé-tr6’1é-um-stil), η. A still 
for separating the hydrocarbon products from 
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Petroleum-still. 

A still consisting of a cylinder of cast-iron, sitting ina groove, 
v, which is carried around the bottom, 6. ϱ, dome; @, gooseneck ; 
ε, worm; /, iron stays securing worm; g, worm-tank. The worm- 
coil contains 100 feet of pipe, tapering from 4inchesin diameter 
at # to 2% inches at the tail-pipe, ¢. The still is heated by the 
furnace, 7, when open fire is used. The fire-bars, 4, are 4 feet in 
length and cover r foot 6 inches in width. The furnace door, ἐ, is 
x foot 4 inches high and 1 foot 3 inches wide, The ash-pit, 21, 
corresponds with itin size. The water-pan, m, corresponds with 
itin width, and is 6inches deep. The length of the ash-pit and 
pan is the same as that of the furnace bars, The space, ο, round 
the still is 4 inches wide, and the walls, ῥ, one brick thick. The 
throttles, 7, are 8 inches deep and 4 inches wide, They are small 
flues which distribute the heat round the still, The still bottom 
rests upon the fire-tiles, », which cover the throttles and are laidin 
acircle, The bridge, s, prevents the heat from escaping at once 
by the flue, ¢, to the chimney and brings it forward around the 
front of the still. The wall, ας the division wall between the 
still-house and the refinery. - 


erude petroleum in the order of their volatility. 
E. Η. Knight. 

pétroleur (pa-tro-lér’), π. [F., < pétrole, pe- 
troleum: see petroleum.] An incendiary; spe- 
cifically, one of those adherents of the Com- 
mune who set fire to the public buildings of 
Paris, with the aid of petroleum, on the entry 
of the national troops in May, 1871. 

pétroleuse (pa-tro-léz’), ». [F., fem. of pétro- 
rei .| Afemale incendiary. See pétroleur. 

petroliferous (pet-ro-lif’e-rus), a. KS ML. pe- 
troleum, petroleum, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] 
Abounding in petroleum; productive of petro- 
leum; containing or yielding petroleum: as, 
petroliferous strata. Amer. Jour. Sci., VIL. 561. 
petrolin, petroline (pet’rd-lin), n. [< petrol, 
petroleum), + -in2, -ine2.] A solid substance 
consisting of a mixture cf hydrocarbons, ob- 
tained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon: 
analogous to paraffin. 

petrolist (pet’rd-list), n. [< petrol + -ist.] An 

yineendiary. See pétroleur. 


petrolize (pet’rd-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. petro- . 


lized, ppr. petrolizing. [< petrol + -ize.| To 
cause to resemble petroleum; confer the char- 
acter or properties of petroleum upon. Ure. 
petrologica (pet-r6-loj’i-kal), a. [ς petrolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to petrology. Nature. 


petrologically (pet-r6-loj’i-kal-i), adv, As re- petromyzont (pet-rd-mi’zont), n. 


Petromyzontia 


petrology (pet-rol’6-ji), π. [< Gr. πέτρα, rock, 
πέτρος, a stone, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak: see 
-ology.| The scientific study of rocks, includ- 
ing their origin, occurrence, relations, and 
changes, together with their classification and 
description (petrography). Sometimes used 
for the field relations only, as opposed to 
lithology or petrography. See petrography. 
Petrology tells us what additional information we gain 
when we go out of doors and examine large masses of 


rocks in the fields. 
A, Η. Green, Phys. Geol., p. 9. 


petromastoid (pet-ré-mas’toid), a. and n. [¢ 
petro(us) + mastoid.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the petrous and mastoid parts of the temporal 
ών as, petromastoid cells; the petromastoid 
one. 

II. ». The peliomuiehare bone. In man at birth 
the petromastoid is a distinct bone, consisting chiefly of 
petrosal elements from which mastoid parts are as yet 
scarcely developed. It soon becomes confluent with oth- 
er parts of the compound temporal bone, leaving traces 
of its original separation in the Glaserian fissure and the 
canal of Huguier on the outer side of the bone, and the 
Eustachian tube and tensor tympani canal on the other 


side. 

τοσα (ροί/τῷ-πι]β), ». [NL. (Sir A. Smith, 
1831), < Gr. πέτρα, rock, + μῦς, mouse.] <A re- 
markable outlying genus of rodents of the fam- 





Petromys typicus. 


ily Octodontidx, found in Africa; rock-rats. It 
is one of the only three Ethiopian genera of 
this characteristically American family. 
Petromyzon (pet-r6-mi’zon),n. [NL.,< Gr. πέ- 
τρα,τος]ς,πέτρος, a stone, + μύζων (urvCort-), ppr. of 
μύζειν, suck: see myzont. Cf. petromyzont.| 1. 
A genus of myzonts or lampreys, giving name 


tothe family Petromyzonide. It formerly included 
all the lampreys and other myzonts, but has by later 





Skull of Lamprey (Petromyzon marinus). 


A, side view; B, top view: a, ethmovomerine plate; 4, olfactory 
peaies ¢, auditory Lo ήιο @, neural arches of spinal column; ε, 


ca 
palatopterygoid ; 7 ably) metapte 


(pro oid, or superior quadrat 
and g, inferior quadrate part of the su 


cular arch; #, stylohya 
process; 2, lingual cartilage; %, inferior, and 2, lateral, prolongation 
of cranium ; #2, branchial skeleton ; 1, 2, 3, accessory labial cartilages. 


writers been restricted to the northern lampreys, and es- 
pecially those of the sea. See Petromyzonida, and cuts 
under basket, lamprey, and Marsipobranchii. 

2. [l.c.] Any member of this genus, as a 


lamprey. 


Petromyzonidz (pet’rd-mi-zon’i-dé), n. pl. 


(NL., ς« Petromyzon + -idz.] A family of 
ceyclostomous or marsipobranchiate fishes ; the 
lampreys. They are elongated eel-like animals, whose 
adults have a complete circular suctorial mouth armed 
with an upper and lower jaw-like cartilage. teeth on the 
tongue and on the oral disk, seven branchial apertures on 
each side, and well-developed eyes. In the young or lar- 
-val condition the mouth is a longitudinal slit, and eyes 


are undeveloped. 
[< NL. Pet- 


gards petrology or petrological investigation or romyzon(t-).] A lamprey. 


conditions. 
petrologist (pet-rol’6-jist), n. [< petrolog-y + 
~ist. | e who is skilled in petrology. 





Petromyzontia (pet: PE -208 BRich» n. 


l. 
[NL., neut. pl. of Petromyzon.| The ee 


as a class of cyclostomous craniate verte- 





a 


es 


Se  --- 


Petromyzontia 


brates: distinguished from Myzinoidea or 
hags. Also called Hyperoartia. | 

petromyzon- 
toid (pet’rd-mi- 
zon’ toid), a. and 
n. I. a. Related 
to or resembling 
the lampreys; 
of or pertaining 
to the Petromy- 
zonide. 

II. η. Amem- 
ber of the Pe- 
tromyzonidz ; % 
lamprey. 





Side and Top Views of Brain of 
petronel (pet’rd- Lampetra fluviatilis, one of the Petro- 


MY ZONIAL. 
nel), 10. [For- A, thinencephalon; 2, prosencephalon; 


4.  C,thalamencephalon; D, mesencephalon; 
merly also pew ΕΣ, ο ο ρλαίου t F, fourth ventricle: 
nel ; < OF, petri- ¢,’rudimentary cerebellum; G, spinal cord. 


nal, poitrinal, {,,olfactory, nerves: 11 optic: 111 cen. 
poictrinal, F. pé- VI, abducent; V//, facial and auditory; 
trinal, a petro~ (4c) Ἠγροκίονσα 1, το ο seneory 
nel, so called ag and motor roots of first and second spinal 
being discharg- "“™ 

ed with the stock placed against the breast, < 
petrine, peitrine, poitrine, FE. poitrine, the breast 
(ef. Sp. petrina, a girdle), < L. pectus ( pector-), 
breast: see pectoral.) 1. A hand-firearm intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century, shorter than 


temporal bone. 


Petroselinum (pet’rd-s6-li’num), n. 


petrosilex (pet-r6-si’leks), n. 
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the internal jugular vein. Also petrous sinus.— Petrosal 
vein. Same as petrosal sinus. . 
ΤΙ. ». The periotie or petrous part of the 
See cuts under craniofacial, 
hyoid, and periotic. 
[NL. (G. 


F. Hoffman, 1814), « L. petroselinum, ς Gr. πε- 
τροσέλινον, rock-parsley, «πέτρα, rock, + σέλινον, 
parsley : see parsley and celery.|. An old world 
genus of umbelliferous plants, including the 
cultivated parsley and four other species, and 
characterized by its obsolete calyx-teeth, 
smooth ovate fruit, dissected leaves. with 
narrow or thread-like segments, and yellow, 
white, or greenish flowers. See parsley and 


ache?, 

[NL., < L. petra 
(< Gr. πέτρα), rock, + silex, flint.] A finely gran- 
ular or cryptocrystalline admixture of quartz 
and orthoelase; felsite. 


petrosilicious, petrosiliceous (pet’rd-si-lish’- 


lus),a. [=F . pétrosiliceux; as petrosilex (-silic-) 
+ -ious, -eous.] Consisting of petrosilex: as, 
petrosilicious breccias. 


petrosphenoidal ee) a. [=F. 


pétrosphénoidal ; < petro(us) + sphenoidal.] Per- 
taining to the petrosal bone, or the petrous part 
of the temporal, and to the sphenoid bone; 
sphenopetrosal: as, the petrosphenoidal suture. 
Also petrosphenoid. 


the ordinary harquebus, but longer than’ the petrosquamosal (pet’r6-skwa-m0’sal),a. Same 
pistol; a sort of large horse-pistol. It was fired “as petrosquamous. 


by a match-lock, wheel-lock, or otherappliance, petrosquamous (pet-r6-skw4’mus), α. 


according to the period in which it was used. 


He made his brave horse like a whirlwind bear him 
Among the combatants, and in a moment 
Discharg’d his petronel, with such sure aim 
That, of the adverse party, from his horse 
One tumbled dead. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure. i. 1. 


Saddle our Spanish barb, and bid French Paris see our 
petronel be charged ! Scott, Abbot, xxxi. 


2. In her., a pistol used as a bearing. 

petro-occipital (pet’r6-ok-sip’i-tal), a. 
as petroccipital. ' 

petropharyngzus, petropharyngeus (pet-ré- 
far-in-j6’us), 2.3 pl. petropharyngei (i). [NL., 
< E. petro(us) + NL. pharynz, pharynx: see 
pharyngeus.} One of the supernumerary ele- 
vator muscles of the pharynx, sometimes pres- 
ent in man. It arises from thé under surface 
of the temporal bone, and is inserted into the 
pharynx. 

Petrophila! (pé-trof’i-li),n. [NL., so called 
because it always grows on rocks; é Gr. πέτρα, 
rock, + φιλεῖν, love.] Robert Brown’s name 
(1810) for Atylus, a large genus of Australian 
shrubs of the family Proteacez, distinguished 
by its perfect flowers with four anthers sessile 
on the four calyx-lobes, and a filiform style 
dilated and spindle-shaped above, and by their 
growth in dense heads involucrate with col- 
ored bracts, becoming in fruit cones with 
persistent hardened scales, each inclosing a 
compressed nut containing a single winged or 


hairy seed. The 35 species are shrubs with scattered 
rigid and generally filiform leaves. Many are cultivated 
for their white flowers, and Atylus medius (Petrophila 
media of Robert Brown), with yellow flowers, imparting a 
brilliantyellow to boiling water, isrecommended for dyeing. 


Petrophila? (pé-trof’i-li), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl.: see Petrophilal.] A superfamily of basom- 
matophorous pulmonate gastropods, including 
the Siphonariide and Gadiniidz. They have a 
patelliform shell, and live attached to rocks, 

w mostly between tide-marks. 

petrosal (pet-r6’sal), a. and π. [< L. petrosus, 
rocky (see petrous), + -al.] I. α. 1. Petrous; 
of comparatively great hardness, as of stone or 


Same 


roek: said of the petrous part of the tempo- - 


ral bone.—2, Of or pertaining to the petrous 
part of the temporal bone: as, the petrosal 


nerves.— Petrosal bone. (a) One of several osseous 
parts of which the temporal bone is composed near the 
period of birth in man, remaining more or less distinct 
throughout life in many animals, the other two parts be- 
ing the squamozygomatic and the pamepantc. Also called 
periotic bone and,petromastoid bone, (b) The petrous part 
of the temporal bone.—Petrosal nerve, one of five 
nerves which pass through foramina in the petrous part 
of the temporal bone: the large deep, a branch of the ca- 
rotid plexus uniting with the large superficial from the fa- 
cial to form the vidian; the deep, a branch from the 
carotid plexus to the tympanic plexus ; the small superfi- 
cial, the continuation of Jacobson’s nerve, terminating in 
the otic ganglion; the external superyjicial, a branch unit- 
ing the geniculate ganglion of the facial with the sympa- 
thetic plexus on the middle meningeal artery.— Petro- 
sal sinus, one of two venous sinuses lying along the su- 
perior and inferior margins of the petrous part of the 
temporal bone, the superior connecting the cavernous 
sinus with the lateral as it turns down into the sigmoid 
groove, the inferior connecting the cavernous sinus with 
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petrous (pet’rus or pé’trus), a. 


pettiauger, η. 
pettichaps (pet’i-chaps), n. 


petticoat (pet’i-kot), π. and a. 


[ς L. 
petra (< Gr. πέτρα), rock, + squama, scale.) 
Pertaining to the petrous and the squamosal 
parts of the temporal bone.—Petrosquamous fis- 
sure. Same as petr mous suture.— Petrosquamous 
sinus, a venous sinus sometimes lying in a small groove 
along the junction of the petrous and squamous parts of 
the temporal bone, and opening behind into the lateral 
sinus. — Petrosquamous suture, the suture uniting the 
squamous and petrous parts of the temporal bone, visible 
in the adult as a slight groove or fissure on the cranial 
surface. Also called petrosquamous jissure and temporal 
suture, | 


petrostearin, petrostearine (pet-r6-sté’a-rin 


La / . ’ 
n. [< Gr. πέτρα, rock, + στέαρ, tallow, + ne 
-ine2,] Mineral stearin; ozocerite. 

[= F. pétreua 
(OF. pierreux, F. pierreux) = Pg. It. petroso,< L. 
petrosus, rocky,< petra,< Gr. πέτρα, rock, πέτρος, 
a stone: see pier.| 1. Like stone in hardness; 
stony; rocky.—2, Pertaining to the part of the 
temporal bone so called; petrosal: as, a petrous 
vein or sinus; a petrous ganglion.— Petrous gan- 

lion. See ganglion.—Petrous part of the temporal 
one, in human anat., that part which contains the in- 
ternal auditory organs: so named from its dense structure. 
It forms a three-sided pyramid, with its base at the mouth 
of the external auditory meatus, and its apex directed 
obliquely forward and inward, received in the notch be- 
tween the occipital and sphenoid bones. Of its three sur- 
faces, two look into the cranial cavity, the superior border 
formed by their juncture separating the middle from the 
posterior fossa. ‘The large carotid canal perforates its sub- 
stance, and the Eustachian tube opens out of it near the 
sae The petrous and mastoid parts taken together form 
the petromastoid or periotic bone. See cuts underearl, 
tympanic, and craniofacial.— Petrous sinus, Same as 
petrosal sinus. | 
pettah (pet’i), ». [Tamil pétiai.] The town 
or village which clusters round a fortress; a 
suburb of a fortress. [Anglo-Indian.] 

See periagua. 

1. The garden- 

warbler, Sylvia hortensis. Willughby.— 2. Some 





Pettichaps (Sylvia hortenszs). 


petticoated (pet’i-kd-ted), a. 


pettifog 


etticote, ο, petycote; ς petty + οοαί,] 

. n. 141. Ashort coat or garment worn by men 
under the long overeoat. 

Se that youre souerayne haue clene shurt and breche, 

A petycote, a dublett, a long coote. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 176. 
2. A skirt: formerly, the skirt of a woman’s 
dress or robe, frequently worn over a hoop or 
farthingale; now, an underskirt worn by women 
and children; also, in the plural, skirts worn by 
very young boys. 
I bought thee peticotes of the best, 


The cloth so fine as fine might be. 
Greensleeves (Child’s Ballads, IV. 241). 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 
Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 


Their petticoats of linsey-woolsey were striped with a 
variety of gorgeous dyes—though I must confess these 
gallant garments were rather short, scarce reaching below 
the knee, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 172. 


Hence—3, A woman; a female. [Collog.] 


Fearless the Petticoat contemns his Frowns; 
The Hoop secures whatever it surrounds, 
Prior, Epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius. 


Disarmed — defied by a petticoat. . .... What! afraid of 
awoman? W.H., Ainsworth, Rookwood, 1.6. (Latham.) 
4, A garment worn by fishermen in warm wea- 
ther, made of oilcloth or coarse canvas, very 
wide and descending to the calf of the leg, gen- 
erally with an insertion for each leg, but some- 
times like a woman’s petticoat, with no inter- 
secting seam, and worn over the common dress. 
—5. In archery, the ground of a target, beyond 
the white. Also called spoon. Encye. Brit., 
11. 378.—6, The depending skirt or inverted 
cup-shaped part of.an insulator for supporting 
telegrapb-lines, the function of which is to pro- 


tect the stem from rain.—Balmoral petticoat. 
See balmoral. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to petticoats; femi- 
nine; female: as, petticoat influence. [Hu- 


morous. |— Petticoat overnment, female govern- 
ment, either political or domestic; female home rule. 


petticoat-affair (pet’i-k6t-a-far’), ». An affair 


of gallantry; a matter in which a woman is 
concerned. ([Collog.] ) 
Venus may know more than both of us, 


For ’tis some petticoat affair. 
den, Amphitryon, i. 1. 


petticoat-breeches (pet’i-k6t-brich’ez), n. pl. 


Breeches of the kind worn about the middle 
of the seventeenth re 

century, in which ; 
each thigh was covy- 
ered by a loose eylin- 
der of cloth, usually 
not gathered at the 
bottom—the two re- 
sembling two. small 
skirts’ or petticoats 
placed side by. side. 
Also ΄ petticoat-trou- 
sers. 

In their puffings and 
slashings the sleeves of 
the dresses of both sexes 
were alike; nor was al- 
most a corresponding re- 
semblance wanting be- 
tween the trunk-hose and 
the petticoat-breeches of 
one sex and the skirts of 
the kirtles and gowns and 
the veritable petticoats 
... of the other sex. 

Encye: Brit., V1. 472. 





Petticoat-breeches. 


[< petticoat + 


-ed*,] Wearing petticoats. 


“ Here, dame,” he said, “is a letter from your petticoated 
baron, the lord-priest yonder.” Scott, Monastery, xiv. 


petticoat-pensioner (pet’i-k6t-pen’shon-ér), n. 


A person who is kept by a woman for secret 
services or intrigues. Halliwell. 


petticoat-pipe (pet’i-kot-pip),n. Ashort pipe 


in the smoke-box of a locomotive, having a 
bell-mouthed lower extremity over the upper 
end of the exhaust-steam nozle, the upper end 
extending up to the lower part of the smoke- 
stack. It serves to strengthen and equalize 


the draft through the boiler-tubes. 


Most of our engines are still run with a diamond stack 
and short smoke-box, with the petticoat-pipe for leading 
the steam into the stack. Set. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 369. 


similar British warbler, as the willow-warbler, petticoat-trousers (pet’i-k6t-trou’zérz), n. pl. 
Phylloscopus trochilus, or the chiffchaff, P. ru- Same as petticoat-breeches. 


fus. See also cut under chiffchaff. 
« Also pettychaps. 
[Early mod. E. 


also pettycoat, petycoat, peticote, pety cote, < ME. 


pettifog (pet’i-fog), ο. 4.3; pret. and pp. petti- 


Fogged, ppr. pettifogging. [A back formation 
< pettifogger. Of. fog3.|. Toplay the pettifog- 
ger; do small business asa lawyer. Butler. 


petti-fog 


petti-fog+ (pet’i-fog), » A confusing fog or 
mist: in allusion to pettifog, v. {A pun.] 
Thus much for this cloud I cannot say rather then 
petty-fog of witnesses, with which Episcopall men would 
cast a mist before us. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
pettifogger (pet’i-fog-ér), ». {Formerly also 
pettyfogger, petiefogger, εἴο., prop. two words, 
petty fogger, pettie fogger, ete.; < petty + fog- 
ger1.]) 1. An inferior attorney or lawyer who 
1s employed in small or mean business. 
Pas. You'll know me again, Malevole. 
Mal. O ay, by that velvet. 


Pas. Ay, as a petty-fogger by his buckram bag. 
a Marston, Malcontent, i. 6. 


A pettie fogger, a silly aduocate or lawyer, rather a trou- 
ble-Toune, hauing neither law nor conscience. Mins. 

The Widow Blackacre, is it not? That litigious She Pet- 
ty-Fogger, who is at Law and Difference with all the World, 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, i, 1. 
2. The rockling. [Prov. Eng.] : 
pettifoggery (pet’i-fog-ér-i), π. [ς pettifogger 
“+ -y2 (see -ery).] The practice of a pettifogger ; 
conduct becoming to a pettifogger;. tricks; 
quibbles. hide. 

The last and lowest sort of thir Arguments, that Men 
purchas’d not thir Tithe with thir Land, and such like Pet- 
tifoggery, 1 omit, as refuted sufficiently by others. 

, Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

pettifogging (pet’i-fog-ing), a. Practising pet- 

oggery; characteristic of or becoming to a 
pettifogger; petty; mean; paltry. 

“The character of this last man,” said Dr. Slop, inter- 
rupting Trim, ‘‘is more detestable than all the rest, and 


seems to have been taken from some pettifogging lawyer 
amongst you,” Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 


As though the voice of a pettifogging critic could drown 
the pan of praise that rises to Napoleon from twenty 
glorious battlefields! J. Hadley, Essays, p. 357. 

pettifogulize (pet-i-fog’i-liz), v. 7.3 pret. and 
pp. pettifogulized, ppr. pettifogulizing. [< petti- 
fog + -ule (dim. suffix) + -ize.] To act as a 
pettifogger; use petty and contemptible means. 
[ Rare. ] 

To pettifogulize — that is, to find evasions for any purpose 
in a trickster’s minute tortuosities of construction. 


De Quincey. 
pettigret, x. An obsolete form of pedigree. 
ettily (pet’i-li), adv. Ina petty manner. 
pettiness (pet’i-nes), ». The character of be- 

ing petty; smallness; littleness; triviality. 

Which in weight to re-answer, his pettiness would bow 
under. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 197. 
=Syn. Smailness, etc. (see littleness), frivolousness, trivi- 
ality, insignificance. 

pettish (pet’ish), a. [< petl +-ishl. Cf. pet?.] 
Proceeding from or pertaining to a pet or pee- 
vish humor; fretful; peevish; subject to freaks 
of ill temper. ' 

They are in avery angry pettish mood at present, and not 
likely to be better. | Pepys, Diary, 1. 405. 
=Syn. Peevish, Fretful, etc. See petulant. = 

pettishly (pet’ish-li), adv. In a pettish man- 
ner; with a freak of ill temper. 

pettishness (pet’ish-nes), . The state or 
character of being pettish; fretfulness; petu- 
lance; peevishness. 


pettitoes (pet’i-t6z), . pl. [< petty + toes.] 


The toes or feet of a pig: sometimes jocularly — 


used for the human feet. 
He’s a Turk that does not honour thee from the hair of 
thy head to thy pettitoes. Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1. 
But, alas! the degeneracy of our present age is such 
that I believe few besides the annotator know the excel- 
lency of a virgin sow, especially of the black kind brought 
from China; and how to make the most of her liver, lights, 
brains, and pettitoes. W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter ix. 
pettle! (pet’l), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 

paddle, paddle2, 

pettle? (pet’l), συ. t.; pret. and pp. petilad, ppr. 
pettling. |Appar. a use of pettlel, accom. to 
peti.] To indulge; coddle;, pet. ads 
And harle us... and pettle us up wi’ bread and water. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 
pettle? (pet’1), π. [A var. of patile?.] A tool 
used in various arts for burnishing. Its rubbing 


end is usually of hardened steel or agate fitted to a suit- 

ο ών  ρο δο Se iy Ae 
0 (pet’to), n. . (=Sp. pecho = Pg. pei 

= L. pectus, breast: see pectoral.| The breast. 


—In petto, in one’s own breast or private thought ; in 
secrecy. 


pettrelt, x. Same as poitrel. | 
petty (pet’i), a. and ». [Early mod. E. also 
petiie, pety, petie, also petit ; < . pety (in pety 
cote, also in comp. petycote, petticote, ete.: see 
η νοκ earlier petit, < OF. petit, petet, peti, 
. petit (Walloon piti) = Pr. Cat. petit = OTt. 
rue pitetto, small; origin uncertain. Cf. 
W. pitw, small, pid, a point; OL. petilus, thin, 
slender.] I, a. 1. Small; little; trifling; triv- 
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ial; inconsiderable or insignificant; of little ac- 
count: as, petty payments; a petty quarrel. 
How I contemn thee and thy petty malice! 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iii. 2. 
These arts, being here placed with the principal and 
supreme sciences, seem petty things. 
acon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 238. 
2. Of minor importance or gravity; not heinous 
or serious: as, petty trespass; a petty erime.— 
38. Inferior as regards rank, power, capacity, 
possessions, ete.; not of great importance, 
standing, or rank: as, a petty prince; a petty 
proprietor. 
His extraction was humble. His father had been a 


petty officer of revenue; his grandfather a wandering der- 
vise. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
Petty average, in com, and nav. See average2, 1 (c).— 
Petty bag, formerly, an office in connection with the Rolls 
Court in the English Chancery, the clerk of which had the 
drawing up of parliamentary writs, writs of scire facias, 
congés d’élire for bishops, etc. See clerk of the petty bag, 
under clerk.— Petty cash, small sums of money received 
or paid.— Petty cash-book. See cash-bool:.— Petty con- 
stable, See constable, 2.— Petty juror, jury, larceny, 
madder, mullen, etc. See the nouns.— Petty officer 
an officer in the navy whose rank corresponds with that 
οἳ α non-commissioned officer in the army. Petty officers 
are appointed and may be degraded by the captain of the 
vessel. Abbreviated P, O.—Peitty session, treason, etc. 
See the nouns.=Syn. 1 and 2, Diminutive, insignificant, 
slight, trivial, unimportant, frivolous. See littleness. 

1η 2. A junior scholar in a grammar-school; 
a little child attending school. 


In 1635 the quarterage [of Cartmel grammar-school] 
was 6d. for grammarians, and 4d. for petties. 

4 Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II, 682. 

pettychapst, ». See pettichaps. 

pettyfoggert, ». An obsolete form of pettifog- 
ger: 

petty-morrel (pet’i-mor’el), 1. 
spikenard, Arulia racemosa. 

petty-rice (pet’i-ris), 7. .See quinoa, 

petty-whin, ». See whin. 

petulance (pet’a-lans),”. [< F. pétulance, OF. 
petulance = Sp. Pg. petulancia = It. petulanza, 
petulanzia,< L. petulantia, sauciness, petulance, 
ς petulan(t-)s, petulant: see petulant.] 11. 
Sauciness; wantonness; rudeness. 

This man, being a wit, a poet, and a minstrel, composed 
many indecent songs against me, and sung them openly 
to the great entertainment of mine enemies; and, since i 
has pleased Ged to deliver him into my hands, I [Henry 1.] 
will punish him, to deter others from. the like petulance. 

Ord, Vitalis, Hist. Eccles, (trans.), p, 881. 

ο. The character of being petulant; a petulant 

character or disposition; peevish impatience or 
-caprice; pettishness. 

The misery of man appears like childish petulance. 

imerson, Nature. 


The American 


=Syn. 2. See captious and petulant. 
petulancy (pet’i-lan-si),~. [As petulance (see 
-cy).| Same as petulance. 
petulant (pet’a-lant),a. [=F . pétulant = Sp. 
‘Pg. It. petulante, < L. petulan(t-)s, forward, pert, 
Saucy, wanton, prop. ppr. of *petulare, dim. 
freq. form of petere, attack, fall upon: see pe- 
tition.] Manifesting peevish impatience, irri- 
tation, or caprice; peevishly pert or saucy; 
peevish; capricious: said of persons or things: 
as, a petulant youth; a petulant answer. 
Oh! you that are 


My mother’s wooers! much too high ye beare 
Your petulant spirits. Chapman, Odyssey, 1. 
The awful and yindictive Bolingbroke, and the malig- 
nant and petulant Mallet, did not long brood over their 
anger. I. D'Israeli, Calamities of Authors, ΤΙ. 155. 


=Syn. Petulant, Peevish, Fretful, Pettish, Cross, irritable, 
irascible, ill-humored, snappish, crusty, choleric. The 
first five words apply to an ill-governed temper or its 
manifestation. Petulant expresses a quick impatienc 
often of a temporary or capricious sort, with bursts o 
feeling. Peevish expresses that which is more perma- 
nent in character, more frequent in manifestation, more 
sour, and more an evidence of weakness. Fretful ap- 
plies to one who is soon vexed, of a discontented dispo- 
sition, orready to complain, as a sick child. Pettish im- 
plies that the impatience, vexation, or testiness is over 
matters so small that the mood is  iegamecty undignified 
or unworthy. Cross applies especially to the temper, but 
often to permanent character: as, a cross dog; it often in- 
cludes anger or sulkiness. Crossness as a mood may be 
more quiet than the others. See captious. | 


petulantly (pet’i-lant-li), adv. In a petulant 
manner; with petulance; with peevish or im- 
patient abruptness or rudeness; with ill-bred 
pertness. | 
petulcityt (pé-tul’si-ti), n. [ς petulcous + -ity.] 
The state or property of being petuleous; im- 
udence. Bp. Morton, in Bp. Hall’s Works, 
ΠΠ. 739. ode | 
petulcoust (pé-tul’kus), a. [< L. petuleus, but- 
ting, apt to butt, < petere, attack, fall upon: see 
petulant, petition.] Disposed to butt; fractious. 
The via 9 first whistles him and his petulcous rams into 


order by charitable admonition, which still increaseslouder 
by degrees. J. V. Cane, Fiat Lux (1665), p. 161. 


Peutingerian 


petunt,”. [= F. petun, also petum (Cotgrave), 
< Tupi petum, petume, pety, pytyma, Guarani 
pety, petyma, pytyma, Manaxo putuma, Cocamas 
pitema, Oyambi petemma.] Tobacco. 
Whereas wee have beene credibly informed. . . that 
the hearb (alias weedy ycleped tobacco, (alias) trinidado, 
alias petun, alias necocianum, a long time hath been in 


continuall use and motion. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


But the Indians called it (tobacco) Petun or petum, 
which indeed is also the fittest. name that both we and 
other Nations may call. it by, deriving it of Peto, for it is 
far fetched and much desired. 

Tobie Venner, A Brief and Acurate Treatise, etc. (Lon- 

[don, 1660), p. 385. 


Petunia (pé-ti’ni-i), nm [NL. (Jussien, 1803) 
(F.Pétunia), < Amer. Ind. petun, tobacco: see 
petun.] 1. A genus of dicotyledonous sym- 
petalous plants of the family Solanacez and the 
tribe Cestrex, distinguished by the five perfect 
stamens, funnelform corolla, and entire cap- 


sule-valves. There are about 14 species, found in 
southern Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and one 
throughout South America and Mexico. They are clam- 
my-hairy and branching herbs, with small undivided 
leaves, and showy violet or white flowers, varying to pur- 
ple and reddish under cultivation, in a few species very 
small and inconspicuous. 3. nyctaginiflora, the common 
white petunia, and 1, violacea, with purple or lilac flowers, 
are the originals of the numerous garden varieties. 


2. ΠΠ. ο.] A plant of this genus. 
petuntze, ηλ, (pe-tun’tse),. [Chin., < 
eh, white, + tun.] A kind of silicious poree- 
ain-clay prepared by the Chinese from par- 
tially decomposed granite. Itis used by them 
as a medicine. 

Petworth marble. See marble. 

petzite (pet’sit), . [So called after a chemist, 
Petz, who analyzed it.] A variety of hessite, 
or silver telluride, containing about 20 per cent. 
of gold. 

Peucea (pii-sé’i), πα. [NL. (Audubon, 1839), 
< Gr. πεύκη, pine.] An American genus of 
Fringillidz ; the pine-finches. Several species in- 
habit the southern and western parts of the United States 
and Mexico, such as P. bachmani, P. cassini, P. carpadlis, 
and P. rujiceps. ‘These sparrows may be recognized by 
the peculiar shades of bay and gray on the upper parts, 


the yellow at the bend of the wings, and the unstreaked 
under parts, They are fine songsters, and lay white eggs. 


Peucedanez (pi-sé-da’né-6), αι. pl. [NL. 
(Reichenbach, 1828), < Peucedanum + -ex.] A 
tribe of umbelliferous plants, of which the ge- 
nus Peucedanum is the type. It ineludes 49 
genera in 3 subtribes, the types of which are 
Angelica, Ferula, and Tordylium. Other well- 
known genera are : Conioselinum (hemloek-pars- 
ley), Levisticum (lovage), Lomatium (eowish), 
Pastinaca (parsley), and Heracleum (cow- 

x Parsnip), 

peucedanin (pii-sed’a-nin),». [< Peucedanum 
+ -ἴπδ.] A non-azotized neutral vegetable 
principles C15H 404, discovered in the root of 

eucedanum officinale, or sea-sulphurwort. It 
forms delicate white prisms, which melt. at 
109°C. Same as imperatorin. 

Peucedanum (pi-sed’a-num),n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < Li. peucedanum, peucedanos, < Gr. 
πευκέδανον, πευκέδανος, hog-fennel (or a related 
umbellifer), prob. < Gr. πεύκη, fir.) A large 
genus of umbelliferous plants, type of the 
tribe Peucedanex, characterized by its uniform 
petals, fruit with a thin acute or wing-like 
margin, and conspicuous oil-tubes solitary in 


theirchannels. There areabout 75 species, widely dis- 
tributed in the old world. They are smooth perennial 
herbs, a few becoming shrubs or even trees. ey bear 
decompound leaves, and compound many-rayed umbels 
of white, yellow, or rose-colored flowers. . A few are culti- 
vated. for the flowers, under the old name Palimbia ; 
some are edible; others are well-known European spe- 
cies, for which see brimstonewort, sulphurwort, hog- or 
sow-fennel (under fennel), milk-parsley, marsh-parsley, 2, 
mountain-parsley, 1. Της parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, has 
been referred to this genus by some authors. 


peulvan, peulven (pil’van, -ven),». A small 
menhir: a name often given to menhirs less 
than 9 feet in height. 
An “inclined dolmen,” and four peulvens, or small up- 
right stones, 1.45 m. to 3 m. high, , 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 73. 
Peumus (pi’mus), 2. μπι (Molina, 1782) ; 
from a native name in Chile,] ..A genus of di- 
cotyledonous apetalous plants of the family 
Monimiaceze and the tribe Hortoniex, having 
its drupes on an enlarged disk-like receptacle, 
and dicecious flowers with parallel and distinct 
anther-cells, and numerous gland-bearing fila- 


ments. The only species, P. Boldus, isasmall tree from 
“Chile. It is a fragrant evergreen, bearing rough opposite 
rigid leaves, and white flowers in terminal cymes. See 
boldo and boldine. 


eutingerian (pi-tin-jé’ri-an), a. 


< Peutinger 
(see def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to 


onrad Peu- 





Peutingerian 


tinger, of Augsburg (1465-1547): noting a table 
of the military roads of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, written on parchment, which was found 
at Worms. The table is supposed to have been 
constructed about A. D. 226. 
pew! (pi), πα. [ς ME. pewe, puwe, pue, < OF. 
pui, puy, poi, peu, m., an elevated place or seat, 
a bill, mound, = Pr. ‘puoi, pueg = Sp. poyo, a 
bench, = It. poggio, an elevated place, a seat, 
prop, ete.; OF. puye, f., an elevated gallery 
or balcony with rails; ¢ L. podiwm, a balcony, 
esp. a front balcony in an amphitheater where 
distinguished persons sat; prob. < Gr. πόδιον, a 
little foot (whence appar. in Italic Gr. the sense 
given to the L. word), dim. of ποὺς (ποῦ-) = E. 
foot.}| 1+. A more or less elevated inclosure, 
used by lawyers, money-lenders, cashiers, ete. ; 
an inclosed seat or bench of any sort, espe- 
cially such as were used by persons having a 
stand for business ina pubhe or otherwise open 
and exposed place. 
To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law-affairs; 
And found him mounted in his pev, 
With books and money plac’d for shew. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. iii. 623. 
2. An inclosed seat or open bench in a church, 
designed to accommodate several people; also, 


an inclosure containing several seats. In Eng- 
land pews were used from the time of the Reformation 
or earlier, but their general employment dates from the 
seventeenth century. Previously the worshipers stood 
during service, or were seated on the floor or upon small 
stools. 
Among wyues and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
{οι sitte 

Yparroked [(inclosed) in puwes. 

Piers Plowman (©), vii. 144. 


He hyred a desperate knaue to laye stones of great 
wayghte vpon the roufe beames of the temple ryght ouer 
his prayenge pewe, and to lete them fall vpon hym to hys 
vtter destruccyon. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 


His sheep ofttimes sit the while to as little purpose of 
benefitting as the sheep in their pews at Smithfield. 
Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
There were large, square pews, lined with. green baize, 
with the names of the families of the most flourishing 
ship-owners painted white on the doors. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vi. 


84. A box in a theater or opera-house. 


The play . . . was “*The Five Hours’ Adventure”: but 
I sat so far I could not hear well, . . . but my wife... 
sat in my Lady Fox’s pew with her. Pepys, Diary, IV. 103. 
4. pl. The occupants of the pews in a church; 
the congregation. [Rare.] 
The pews hasten out on Monday morning to pocket the 
profits of Sunday business and Sunday revelry. 
P Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 17. 
pew! (pi), v. {. [ς pew], n.] To furnish with 
pews. 
In 1856 the north aisle fof Calna church] was rebuilt, 
widened, raised, and pewed anew. : 
Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 27. 
pew? (pt), ». [Prob. a var. of poy, and ult. 
from the same source as pewl: see poy.] A 
sharp-pointed, one-pronged, straight or hooked 
iron instrument with a wooden handle, used in 
handling fish, blubber, etc., on wharves or in 
boats. 
pew, v. See pue. 
pew-chair (pa’char), x. Ahinged seat attached 
to the end of a church pew, to afford accom- 
modation in the aisle when additional seats 
are required. [U.58.] 
pewee (pée’w6), n. [Imitative.] A small oli- 
vaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannide and 
genus Contopus. C. virens isthe common wood-pewee 
of most parts of the United States and British America. 
It has a peculiarly drawliug two-syllabled note, expressed 


by its name, quite different from the abrupt note of its 
relative called the pewit or pheebe. See cut under Conto- 


pus, |. 
peweep (pée’wép), 2. 
pewit (b). | 
pewet (pé’wet), m Same as pewit. 
pewfellowt (pu‘fel’s), n. One who sits in the 
same pew; hence, a companion. 
How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 
Preys on the issue of his mother’s body, 
And makes her pew-fellow with others’ moan ! 
Shak, Rich. LIL, iv. 4. 58. 


[Imitative.].. Same as 
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lapwing, MHG. gibitze, gibitz, gibiz, G..kibitza 
pewit, plover; Russ. chibezu, lapwing; all imita- 
tive names.] Anameof various birds. (a) The 
pewit-gull, laughing-gull, or mire-crow, Chroicocephalus 
ridibundus, of Europe. Also puet. Plot,1686, (0) The lap- 
wing, Vanellus cristatus. Also peaseweep, peweep, piewipe. 
See cut under lapwing. (9) In the United States, a small 
olivaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannidz, Sayornis 





Pewit Flycatcher (Sayornis fuscus or Pphacbe). 


Suscus, or S, phoebe, and others of this genus, as Say’s pewit, 
8, sayus, and the black pewit, S, nigricans. The common 
pewit abounds in eastern North America, it winters. in 
the Southern States, and is one of the very earliest in- 
sectivorous birds to migrate northward in spring. It is 
7 inches long and 11} in extent of wings, of a dusky oliva- 
ceous color above, and dingy whitish or grayish below, 
with a pale-yellow tint on theabdomen, It affixes a mossy 
nest to the sides of rocks, bridges, rafters, etc., and lays 
about five eggs, normally white and spotless. Also called 
water-pewit and pheede-bird or phoebe.—Pewit-gull. See 
def, (a) and gul/2.— $coulton pewit or pie, the black- 
headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridibundus: so called from 
ag mere in Norfolk, England, a favorite breeding- 
place. 
pewit-poolt (pé’ wit-pél), π. A pool or pond 
where pewits (pewit-gulls) come to breed. 
They anciently came to the old pewit- 
Plot, Nat. Hist. Staifordshire (1686), p. 231. 


pew-opener (pi’op’nér), n. An attendant in 
a church who opens the pew-doors for the ¢on- 
gregation. | 

pew-rent (pi’rent), n. Rent required or paid 
for the use of a pew. 

pewter (pi’tér), . [ς ME. pewter, pewtir, pew- 
dir =D. peauter, piauter, ς OF. peutre, peautre, 
piautre, F. peautre = Sp. Pg. peltre = It. peltro 
(ML. peutrum, pestrum, after OF .), pewter; 
appar. the same, with loss of initial s due to 
some confusion, as OF. espeautre (> D. speauter, 
spiauter = G. spiauter), < LG. spialter = E. spel- 
ter: see spelter.] 1. An alloy of four parts of 


tin with one of lead. Its tenacity and fusibility are 
greater than those of either of the metals of which it 
is composed... It. is used chiefly for beer-pots and cheap 
tableware. Ifalarger ay kee of lead is used, the alloy 
is liable to corrosion, and dangerous consequences may 
result from its use, Sometimes alloys consisting chiefly 
of tin, and also containing antimony or copper, or both, 
are called pewter as well as “ Britannia metal,” which lat- 
ter is the more usual name, although no sharp line can be 
drawn between the two alloys. 


Pewter dishes with water in them, Bacon. 


2. Avessel made of pewter; a tankard; a beer- 
pot.—3. Collectively, vessels made of pewter. 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework; 

Pewter and brass and all things that belong 
To house or housekeeping. 
Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 357. 


Rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his eyes. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 
4. Money; prize-money.. [Sailors’ slang. ] 

Another trifle to be noticed is the anxiety for pewter or 
prize money which . . ..animated our officers and men. 

Put he Academy, March 24, 1888, p. 202. 
pewterer (pu’tér-ér),. A workerin pewter; a 
maker of pewter vessels. 
The motion of a pewterer’s hammer. 
’ Shak.; 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2.281. 
pewter-mill (pa’tér-mil),. A lapidary wheel 
used with rotten-stone and water for polishing 
stones of the approximate hardness of 7, em- 
bracing the quartz: group—quartz, amethyst, 


Mistress Wafer, and Mistress Leuterhook, being both agate; and carnelian. 


my scholars, and your honest fellows. 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 1. 


w-gaff (pu’gaf), n. A hook attached to a rod 
κ staff, used in handling fish. 


pewholder (pi’hol’dér), η. One who rents or pewtery (pi’tér-i), a. 


owns a pew in a church. 
pewing (pu’ing); n. 

collectively. 
pewit, peewit (pé’ wit), n. 


pewterwort (pi’tér-wért), π.. The seouring- 
rush, Equisetum hyemale: so called as being 
used for scouring dishes of pewter or other 
metal. ρ 

[ς pewter + -y1.] Be- 
longing to, resembling, or characteristic of 


[< pew! + -ingl.) Pews y pewter: as, a pewtery taste. 


pewy (pai), a. [< pew! +-y1.] Inclosed by 


[Also pewet, puit, fences; fenced in so as to form small fields. ph. 
puet ; ef. D. piewit, also kiewit, kievit, a pewit, 


[Sporting slang. ] 


ph 


Sixty or seventy years since the fences were stronger, 
the enclosures smaller, the country more pewy, and the 
hedges rougher and hairier than is now the case. ; 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885, (Hnceye.. Dict.) 

pexityt (pek’si-ti), π. [ς L. pexita(t-)s, thick- 
ness, ς pexus, woolly, prop. pp. of pectere, comb, 
Sates see pecten.] The nap of cloth. Coles, 

17. 

Peyerian (pi’ér-i-an), a. [< Peyer (see def.) + 
-ian.| Discovered or described by and named 
after the Swiss anatomist Johann K. Peyer 
(1653-1712): specifically noting the agminate 
or clustered glands of the intestine, also called 
Peyer’s glands and Peyer's patches. See gland. 

peynet, 7. and. υ. .A Middle English form of 
paint, 

peyntt, peynturet. 
painture. : 

peyset, v. and 1. Same as poise. 

peyirell, nv. Same as poitrel. | 
eziza (pé-zi'za), n» [Ν1,. (Dillenius, 1719); ef. 
L. pezice or pezitez, mushrooms without a stalk; 
ς Gr. πέζις also πέζιξ, a mushroom without a 
stalk, perhaps ς πέζα, a foot.] 1. A large, wide- 
ly distributed genus of discomycetous fungi, 
giving name to the order Pezizales. They are char- 
acterized by their cup-like or disk-like form and.are fre- 
quently very brilliantly colored. The cups are affixed by 
the center, often stipitate ; the hymenium is smooth ; the 
substance is fleshy-membranaceous. They grow on the 
ground, on decaying wood, etc. They are popularly 
called blood-cups, fairy-cups, flaps, bird’s-nests, etc, 

2. [l. ο.) .A fungus of this genus. 

Pezizacee (pez-i-za’sé-6), n. pl. [NL., < Pe- 
ciza + -acex.] A family of discomycetous 


fungi, typified by the genus Peziza.. The. recep- 
tacle is concave, plane, or convex, sessile or stipitate, 
fleshy or waxy ; the hymenium is on the upper surface; 
the asci are fixed, cylindrical, or clavate; and the spo- 
ridia are usually eight in number. 


pezizoid (pé-zi’zoid), a. [< Peziza + -oid.] 
Resembling Peziza ; having the characters of 
Peziza or the Pezizacez. 
pezle mezlet. Απ old form of pell-mell. 
The Author falls pezle mezle upon the king himself. 
North, Examen, p. 53., (Davies.) 
Pezophaps (pez’6-faps), m [NL., < Gr. πεζός, 
on foot, walking, + φάψ, a wild pigeon.] A 
genus of extinct didine birds which formerly 
inhabited the island of Rodriguez, discovered 
in 1691-3 by Leguat, who gave a figure and de- 
scription of the species under the name of the 
solitaire. His account has been confirmed by the dis- 


covery of the bones of the bird in great abundance, and 
nearly complete skeletons are preserved. The species is 


Obsolete forms of paint, 


gamed P. solitarius, and has been called Didus nazarenus. 


pf. In music, an abbreviation of pianoforte, 

pfaffian (pfaf’i-an),'n... [Named by Cayley in 
1852 after the author of Pfaji’s equation, q. v.] 
In math., the coefficient of the product-of the 
alternate units in the 2th power of a linear 
function of the binary products of 2” alternate 
units. In effect, the pfafian (ABCD) i8 (AB) (CD) + (AC) 
(DB) + (AD) (BO), the pfafian (ABCDEF) is (AB) (CDEF 
+ (AC) (DEFB) + (AD) (EFBC) + (AE) (FBCD) + (A 
(BCD), and so forth.— Mixed pfaffians, expressions sim- 
ilar to pfaffians, produced by taking the products of differ- 
ent linear functions, instead of a power of one.— Theorder 


of a pfaffian, half the number of alternate units used in 
generating the pfaffian. . 


Pfafi’s equation. [Named after Johann Fried- 
rich Pfaff (1765-1825), who invented it.] The 
differential equation Χιάσι + Xodro + ete. =0, 
where the number of terms is equal to the num- 
ber of variables. ek 

Pfaff’s problem. The problem to transform 
the expression X 1071 + Χοοτο + ete., where 
the variables are independent, into an expres- 
sion of the same form but of the smallest pos- 
sible number of terms. 

pfahlbauten (pfil-bou’ten), η. pl. [G., ς pfahl, 
a pile (see pale1), + bauten, dwellings, < bauen, 
build (see dower1).] The name given by Ger- 
man archeologists to prehistoric lake-dwell- 


ings, or pile-dwellings; palafittes. See lake- 
dwelling. ' 
pfennig, -ing), » [G., = 


EK. penny 
small copper 
coin, the one- 
hundredth 

art ofa mark. 

t is equal in 
value to about 
one fourth of a 
United States 
cent. 


yan (pfen‘ig, 


Zak 





Pfennig of Frederick William III.,King of Prus- 
sia.— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


Pg, An abbreviation used in, the etymologies 


of this work for Portuguese. 
[In ΜΕ. ph or f, AS. f, μις ph = D. ph, 
tf = G. ph = Dan. Sw. Icel. f= F. ph = Sp. f 


ph 


= Pg. ph or f = It. f, ς L. ph, a combination phacocyst (fak’6-sist), n. 


used to represent the Gr. letter ὁ, ϕ, called ¢i, phi, 
orig. an aspirated 7 orp.) A consonant digraph 
having the sound of 7, used in the Latin or Eng- 
lish, French, etc., transliteration of Greek wor 

containing ¢, as in phalanx, philosophy, graphic, 
zephyr, ete., or occasionally of words from other 
languages. It rarely occurs in words other than those 
of the classes mentioned, and then only by error or confu- 
sion, as in triumph, nephew, cipher, ouph, gulph (obsolete) 
(from a Greek word with 7), in words having a similar 
aspirated p, asin seraph, pamphlet, etc., and obsolete mis- 
spellings like phane for fane, prophane for profane, pheer 
for feer2, pheeze for feeze, phi h for fife, etc. In older Eng- 
lish words of Greek orig e letter was usually repre- 
sented by J, as in fancy, fantasy, fantom, fenix, etc., some 
of these being now spelled with ph, as phantom, phenia, etc. 


Phaca (fa’ki), x. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), < Gr. 
φακῆ, lentils, lentil poracaes < φακός, the plant 
lentil.] A genus of Fabacee. 
Phacelia (fa-sé’li-ii),m. [NL.(A.L. de Jussieu, 
1789), so called with ref. to the congested fas- 
cicle of spikes in the type, P. circinata; < Gr. 
φάκελος, a bundle, {αβοῖε]θ.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the family. Hydrophyllacez, 
hpe of the tribe Phaceliex, distinguished by 
the two-cleft style, wrinkled or tubercled 
seeds, and an inflorescence of one-sided scor- 
ioid cymes, at first densely fascicled, becom- 


ing loose and separated. There are about 80 spe- 
cies, all American, and mainly in the United States (over 
50 in the west, especially Nevada and California, and in 
Texas, and about 9 in the east), afew in Mexico, and 1 
from British Columbia to the Straits of Magellan. They 
are delicate or rough-hairy plants, low and erect or diffuse, 
sometimes in large patches, usually with pinnately dis- 
sected leaves. They bear blue, violet, or white flowers, 
Neri ων bell-shaped and with ten vertical folds within. 

everal species are cultivated for their flowers, mostly 
blue-flowered annuals of California, one a South Ameri- 
can biennial or perennial with pink flowers. 


Phaceliee (fas-e-li’6-6), πι. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Phacelia + -εα.] Atribe of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants of the fam- 
ily Hydrophyllacezx, the water-leaf family, dis- 
tinguished by the two-cleft or undivided style, 
and the one-celled ovary with placente slightly 
protruding from the walls, or extending toward 


the center. | It includes 9 genera and about 96 species, 
chiefly in western North America, but 1 genus occurs in 
Japan and subarctic eastern Asia, and 1 in South Africa. 


phacellate (fas’e-lat), a. [< phacellus + -atel.] 
Provided with phacelli, as a polyp. 
phacellus (fa-sel’us), .; pl. phacelli (-1). [NL., 
< Gr. φάκελλος, φάκελος, a bundle, fascicle.] One 
of the gastric filaments which in hydrozoans 
form solid tentaculiform processes in the gastric 
cavity in interradial groups near the genitalia. 
phacitis (fa-si’tis), n. [Also phakitis ; NL.,< Gr. 
φακός, @ lentil, the lens of the eye, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the crystalline lens of the eye. 
phacochere, phacochere (fak’6-kér), n. 
member of the genus Phacocherus ; a wart-hog. 
—Abyssinian phacochere. Same as hallu/. 
Phacochcerid= (fak-0-ke’ri-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phacocherus + -ide.| An African family of 
mammals allied to the Suidz, or true swine, typ- 
ified by the genus Phacocherus; the wart-hogs. 
The palatomaxillary axis is greatly deflected, forming a 
high angle with the occipitosphenoidal axis; the basisphe- 
noid is reflected and excavated ; the malar bones are very 
deep, with a short inferior process; the orbits are directed 
upward and backward; aa the dental series is aberrant by 
progressive reduction of the number of teeth. Also Pha- 
cochering, as a subfamily of διά εδ. fee 
phacocherine, phacocherine (fak-9-ke’rin), a. 
Of or pertaining to the Phacocheridz. 
Phacocheerus (fak-d-ké’rus), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 
1822), < Gr. φακός, a lentil, a wart or mole like 
alentil, + χοῖρος, ahog.] The typical genus of 
Phacocheridz. There are 2 species, both African, of 
hideous aspect, with deeply furrowed and warty skin of 





Wart-hog (Phacocherus africanus). 


the face, and long projecting tusks in the male. 


εἰίαπί is the Abyssinian wart-hog or 


called halluf and haroja,. Also written Phacocherus, 


phacocystitis (fak’6-sis-ti’ tis), n. 


phacolite (fak’6-lit), n. 


Phzdranassa (fé-dra-nas’ ii), 1, 


P. axthi- 
opicus, the South African form, is the Ethiopian wart-hog, 
called vlake-vark by the Dutch colonists. P. africanus or 
hacochoere, also 
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[< Gr. φακός, a lentil 
(lens), + κύστις, bladder.] In bot., the nucleus 
or cytioblast of a cell, often of a somewhat len- 
ticular form. See nucleus. 

[NL., <¢ Gr. 


φακός, a lentil, the lens of the eye, + κύστις, eyst, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the capsule of the 
erystalline lens of the eye; capsulitis. 


phacoid (fa’koid), a. [< Gr. φακοειδής, like a len- 


til, < φακός, a lentil, + eidoc, form.] Resembling 
a lentil; lentil-shaped. 

[So ealled in allusion 
to the lenticular shape of the crystals; < Gr. φα- 
κός, lentil, + λίθος, stone.}] A variety of the 
zeolite chabazite, occurring in colorless rhom- 
bohedral crystals, lenticular in shape. These 
are often complex twins. The original was 
from Béhmisch Leipa in Bohemia. 


phacoscope (fak’6-skop), π. [< Gr. φακός, lentil 


(lens), + σκοπεῖν, view.] A small dark cham- 
ber for exhibiting the changes of the crystalline 
lens of the eye in accommodation. Also phako- 
scope. 


Phacus (fa’kus), η. ae < Gr. φακός, lentil.) 


A notable genus of agellate protozoans, re- 
ferred to the Chloropeltidea by Stein, by Kent 
to the Euglenid#. The several members were origi- 
nally described by Ehrenberg as species of Huglena, from 
which they differ in their more persistent forms, and 
greater induration of the cuticle, which often remains as 
an empty test after dissolution of its contents. They are 
such as P. triqueter, P. pyrum, and P. longicaudus, all 
found in fresh water. See cut under Jnfusoria. 

[NL. (Her- 
bert, 1845), < Gr. Φαιδράνασσα, the name of a 
nymph.] A genusof ornamental plants of the 
family Amaryllidacee, tribe Narcissex, and sub- 
tribe Pancratiing, known by the narrow peri- 
anth of long erect lobes, the filaments dilated 


and united at the base into a ring. The 4 species 
are natives of the Andes of Peru and Ecuador... They pro- 
duce broadly oblong or narrow leaves from a coated bulb, 
and a hollow scape bearing an umbel of many showy red 
or green flowers, drooping and cylindrical or narrowly 
funnelform. They are cultivated in greenhouses, under 
the name queen-lily. 


phenocarpous (f6-n6-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. φαίνειν, 


show, + καρπός, a fruit.] In bot, bearing a 
fruit which has no adhesion to surrounding 
arts. [Rare.] 

heenoceelia (f6-n6-sé’li-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
φαίνειν, Show, + κοῖλος, cavity: see celum.] Ani- 
mals whose neurocele is persistent, as all the 
true vertebrates: opposed to Cryptocelia. Also 
Phenocelia. Wilder, Amer, Nat., ΧΧΙ. 914. 


phzenoceelian (fé-n6-sé’li-an), a. Having a per- 


sistent neurocele. 


phenogam, phenogam (fé’n6-gam), . [< phe- 
A nogamous.| A phanerogamous plant: opposed 


to eryptogam. 
Phenogamia (fé-n6-ga’mi-i), πι pl. [NL., « 
Gr. φαίνειν, Show, + γάμος, marriage.] In bot., 


same as Phanerogamia, 

phenogamic, phenogamic (fé-nd-gam’ik), a. 
[< phenogam + -ἶο.] Pertaining {ο pheno- 
gams; related to or of the nature of phzno- 

ams; phsenogamous: as, phenogamic botany. 
phznogamous, phenogamous (fé-nog’a-mus) 
a. [< Gr. φαίνειν, show, + γάμος, marriage. | 
Having manifest flowers ; phanerogamous. 
phenology, ». See phenology. 
phenomenont, ». An obsolete form of phe- 
nomenon. 

phzochrous (fé-ok’rus), a. [ς Gr. φαιός, dusky, 
+ χρώς, the skin, complexion.] Of a dark or 
dusky color. 

Pheodaria (f6-6-da’ri-i), ». pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
φαιός, dusky, + εἶδος, form, + -aria.] The order 
Tripylez, containing the silicoskeletal radiola- 
rians regarded as a class of Rhizopoda, charac- 
terized by the constant presence of large dark- 
brown pigmented granules scattered irregular- 
ly round the central capsule and covering the 
greater part of its outer surface. Also called 
Cannopylea. 

pheodarian (fé-d-da’ri-an), a.andn. [ς Phzxo- 
daria + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Pheodaria; tripylean, as a radiolarian. 


ΤΙ. ». A member of the Phxodaria; a tripy- 4 Phattonide, 
 phaéton (fa’e-ton), n. 


lean radiolarian. 

pheodellum (f6-6-del’um), ».; pl. pheodella 
(-i). [< NL. pheodium + dim. -ellum.] One 
of the large dark pigment-granules of a phmo- 
dium. Haeckel. 

pheodium (fé-0’di-um), ».; pl. pheodia (-8). 
[NL., < Gr. φαιός, dusky, + εἶδος, form.] The 
mass of dark-brown pigment characteristic of 
the capsule of pheodarian or tripylean radio- 
larians. Haeckel. 


Phexosporee (f6--spd’ré-6), αι. pl. 


Pheothamnion (f6-6-tham ‘ni-on), n. 


Phaéthontide (fa-e-thon’ti-dé), n. pl. 


0 LLL 


phaéton 


pheophyl, pheophyll (f6’6-fil), mn. [< Gr. φαιός, 


dusky, + φύλλον, leaf.] name proposed by 
Schiitt for the compound pigment of the Fuca- 
cee and Phxospore#. The pigmeut is composed of 
phycophein, or that part of the pigment which is solublé 


in water, and phycoxanthin, or that part which is soluble 
in alcohol, 


phzopus (f6’0-pus), . [NL., < Gr. φαιός, dusky, 


+ ποὺς (ποδ-) = E. foot.] An old name of a 
curlew, now the specific technical name of the 
whimbrel, Numenius pheopus. 

[NL., < 


Gr. φαιός, dusky, dark, + σπόρος, a seed, + 
-e#.] Avery large subclass of algx constitut- 
ing, with the Cyclosporee, the class Pheophy- 
6658, which includes most of the olive and 


brown seaweeds of the globe. The ordinary mode 
of multiplication is asexual, by means of zodspores, but 
the sexual mode of reproduction ranges from the conjuga- 
tion of equivalent motile zojgametes to the impregnation 
of an odsphere by motile antherozoids.. There are great 
variations in the degree and development of the thallus, 
which is microscopic in some of the Ectocarpacee, and 
forms the largest known marine organisms in Macrocystis 
and Lessonia. The Ph#osporee include the Laminaria- 
cee, Sporochnacex, Tilopteridex, Ralfsiacex, Cutleria- 
ce, etc. The subclass has also been called Phwozoéspo- 
rez, and includes a part of what was formerly grouped 
together under the names of Fucoidew, Melanosporee, or 
Melanospermezx. It was formerly used for the entire 
class Phzophycezx, which see in the supplement. 


Phezothamnies (f6’6-tham-ni’é-é), n. pl. [NL. 


(Lagerheim, 1885), < Phwothamnion + -ex.] 
A subfamily of alg, containing the single 
genus Pheothamnion, and included in. the 


family Chetophoracez. They have a palmella con- 
dition, and also produce two biciliated zoéspores, which 
germinate directly without conjugation, so farasis known 


at present. 
(NL. 


(Lagerheim, 1885), ς Gr. garde, dusky, dark, + 
θαμνίον, a small shrub, dim. of θάμνος, a bush, 
shrub.] A genus of fresh-water αἶσα, the 
type of the subfamily Pheothamniex, forming 
brownish-yellow tufts on other alge. 


Pheozoésporese (f6-6-z6-6-sp0’ré-6), 1. pl. 


[NL.,< Gr. φαιός, dusky, dark, + ζῷον, an animal, 
+ σπόρος, a seed: see spore.] Same as Phzo- 
Sporek. 


Phaéthon (fa’e-thon), x. [NL.,<Gr.¢aé6wv, beam- 


ing, radiant, in myth. [cap.] ason of Helios (see 









Tropic-bird (PAaétthon xthereus). 
2, the totipalmate foot. 


phaéton), ppr. of φαέθειν, 
shine.] Inornith., the only 
genus of Phaéthontide. There 
are 3 species, P. #xthereus, P. flavi- 
rostris, and P. rubricauda, inhabit- 
ing chiefly ary seas, and known as 
tropic-birds. Also Phaéton and Lepturus. 


[NL. 
< Phaéthon(t-) + -idz.] A family of totipalmate 
oceanic birds, of the order Steganopodes, typi- 


fied by the genus Phaéthon; the tropic-birds. 
In general form and they resemble terns, and the 
bill in particular issternine. The plumage is chiefly white, 
varied with black, and tinted in some places with rose or 

ink; the bill is red or yellow. The gular sac character- 
istic of birds of this order is rudimen and almost com- 

letely feathered. The tail is short, but the two mid- 
Mie feathers are filamentous and extraordinarily prolonged 
beyond the rest. See Phaéthon and tropie-bird. Also 


[= Sp. faeton, < Ἐ.. phaé- 
ton, a phaéton, ς L. Phaéthon, < Gr. Φαέθων, son 
of Helios (the Sun), who obtained leave from 
his father to drive the chariot of the Sun, but, 
being unable to restrain the horses, was struck 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt and dashed head- 
long into the river Po: see Phaéthon.] 1. A 
four-wheeled carriage, with or without top, 
the distinguishing characteristic of which is 
that the body has deep hind quarters, no seat- 
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A Variety of Phaéton. 


lines, and no rear extension. The name is also 
applied to various kinds of carriages having seats for 
four persons, and when so used has a descriptive prefix 35, 
a park-phaéton, a pony-phaéton, a mail-phaéton, a stan- 
hope phaéton, a cabriolet phaéton, etc. 


2. [cap.] [NL.] In ornith., same as Phaéthon. 

phaétonic (fa-e-ton’ik), a. [ς phaéton + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a phaéton. 
Lamb. (ncye. Dict.) 


Phaétonide (fa-e-ton’i-dé), ». pl. Same as 
Phaéthontidez. ; 
phagedena, phagedzna (faj-e-dé’ni), κ. Π.. 


phagedena, Ml. phagedena, ς Gr. φαγέδαινα, a 
cancerous sore, < φαγεῖν, eat.] An obstinate 
spreading ulcer; an uleer which eats and cor- 


rodes the neighboring parts.—Sloughing phage- 
dena. Same as hoopital ου (which see, ander ~ 


ene). 
phagedenic, phagedenic (faj-e-den’‘ik), a. and 
π. [= F. phagédénique = Sp. fagedénico = It. 
Sagedenico, < Li. phagedeznicus, < Gr. φαγεδαινικός, 
of the nature of a cancer, ¢ φαγέδαινα, a cancer: 
see phagedena.| JI, a. Pertaining to ae. 
or to its treatment; of the nature or character of 
phagedena: as, a phagedenic ulcer or medicine. 
IL π. In med., an application that causes 
the absorption or the death and sloughing of 
fungous flesh. 
phagedenical, phagedenical (faj-e-den’i-kal), 
a. [< pha edenic + -al.| Sameas phagedenic. 
Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 10. 
phagedenous, phagedznous (faj-e-dé’nus), a. 
[< phagedena, phagedzna, + -ous.] Causing 
absorption of flesh, as in phagedena; of the na- 
ture of phagedena, Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 10. 
phagoc (fag’6-si-tal), a. [ς phagocyte + 
-al, f or pertaining to a pea dee 
phagocyte (fag’6-sit), n. [< Gr. φαγεῖν, eat, + 
κύτος, 8 hollow (cell): see cyte.] A lymph-cor- 
puscle, or white blood-corpuscle, regarded as an 
organism capable of devouring what it meets, 
especially pathogenic microbes. 
phagocytic (fag-o-sit’ik), a. [< phagocyte + 
-ic.| Of, pertaining to, or caused je ore 
phagocytical (fag-0-sit’i-kal), a. [ς phagocytic 
+ -αἷ.] Sameas phagocytic. 
phagocytism (fag’6-si-tizm), n. [< Phigobyte 
+ ~sm.] The nature or function of a phago- 
eyte; the intracellular digestive process of such 
acell. Nature, XXXVIII. 91. 
phagocytosis (Cag 6-si-t0’sis),n. [NL.,< phago- 
cyte + -osis. he destruction of microbes, 
other cells, and foreign bodies by phagocytes. 
Pastnopepia Ga'l-nd-pep’ls n. [NL. (Selater, 
1858), . φαεινός, shining, + πέπλος, a robe. | 
A genus of American oscine passerine birds, 
referred to the family Ampelidz and subfamily 
Ptilogonating. They have the head crested, the plu- 
mage of the male shining-black with a large white disk on 
each wing, that of the female dull-brownish. There is 
but one species, Ρ. nitens, the shining flysnapper or black 
pellpeonye of the western parts of the United States, 
4 inches long, and 114 in extent of wings. It iscommon 
from Colorado, Utah, and Nevada southward, nests in 
trees, lays two or three greenish eggs with profuse dark- 
brown or blackish speckles, and is migratory, insectivo- 


rous, and melodious. Also written, erroneously, Pheno- 
pepla. See cut under flysnapper. 


Phaius (fa’i-us),n, [NL. (Loureiro, 1790), < Gr. 
φαιός, dusky.} An ornamental genus of orchids 
of the tribe Epidendrex and subtribe Bletiea, 
distinguished by the free paals and the gib- 


bous ot spurred base of the lip with its lobes 


broad and involute about the base of the οο]- 


umn. The 20 species are mainly from tropical Asia, also 
Africa, Australia, aud Japan. They are tall terrestrial herbs, 
or less often epiphytes, with large and broad or elon- 
he plicate leaves, narrowed or stalked at the base. 
e large and showy flowers form a yellow, brownish, 
green, violet, or white erect raceme, Many have been 
long cultivated, as P. tetragonus from Mauritius, often 
under the name Pesomeria, from its throwing off its 
sepals soon after expanding, and P. Tankervilliz, trom 
China, the nun-flower, of common cultivation under glass, 
so styled from the two white wings at the enlarged 
summit of the column. 


phakitis (fa-ki’tis), n. Same as phacitis, 
phakoscope, x. See phacoscope. 
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Phalacrocoracid (fal-a-kro-k6-ras’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL.,< Phalacrocorasx (-corac-) + -idxe.] A fam- 
ily of totipalmate natatorial birds belonging to 
the order Steganopodes, typified by the genus 
Phalacrocorax; the cormorants. They have a 
straight bill about as long as the head, hooked at the end ; 
a long narrow nasal groove with obliterated nostrils in the 
adult ; along rictus, cleft to below the eyes ; a moderate gu- 
lar pouch ; short but strong wings; and a moderately long 
fan-shaped tail of from 12 to 14 stiff feathers with abbre- 
viated coverts. They are heavy-bodied birds, with long 
sinuous neck, and the short stout legs set far back, neces- 
sitating a nearly upright position. They feed chiefly on 
fishes, and dive as well as swim with celerity. There are 
some 25 species, found in nearly all parts of the world 
usually referred to one genus. The family is also called 
Carbonidzg and Graculidz, See cut under cormorant. 

phalacrocoracine (fal’a-kro-kor’a-sin), a. {[ 
Phalacrocorasx (-corac-) + -inel.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Phalacrocoracide. 

Phalacrocorax. (fal-a-kr6’kd-raks), n.  [NL. 
(Brisson, 1760), < L. phalacrocorax, a οοοῦ or 
cormorant, < Gr, φαλακρός, bald (see phalacro- 
sis), + κόραξ, a crow.] The typical genus of 
Phalacrocoracidz, usually regarded as conter- 
minous with the family. P. carbo is the common 
cormorant of Europe, America, etc. P. graculus is the 
shag of Europe. P. dilophus is the double-crested cormo- 
rant of North America, where are found numerous other 
species, as P. meaicanus, P. icillatus, P. bicristatus, and 
P. violaceus. . Also called Hydrocorax, Graculus, and for- 
merly Carbo. See cut under cormorant. 

Phalecean, Phalecian (fal-é-sé’an, -si’an), n. 
[ς 1.. Phalecius, < Gr. Φαλαικείος, < Φάλαικος, 
Phalzcus (see def.).] In ane. pros., a logacedic 
verse, similar to a trochaic pentapody, but hay- 
ing a dactyl in the second place: named from 
Phaleeus, a Greek epigrammatist. The first 
foot may be a trochee, a spondee, or an iambus. 

Phalena (fa-lé’ni), η. [NL. (Linneus, 1758), 
< Gr, φάλαινα, φάλλαινα, a moth.}. 1. A Linnean 
term, used in somewhat more than a generic 
sense, at first for all moths (when the Linnean 
Lepidoptera were composed of the genera Pa- 

ilio and Phalzna), subsequently for all moths 

elow the genus Sphinx. Then moths were divided 
by Linnzus into groups, named somewhat in the manner of 
species— Phalzena bombyx, P. noctua, P. geometra, P. pyra- 
lis, P. tinea, and P. alucita—divisions corresponding to the 
main modern groups. In 1793 Fabricius restricted the 
term {ο the Phalzna geometra of Linneeus. The term has 
lapsed, but has given derived names to several groups. 


2. [. ο.] Any moth. 
phalenian (fa-lé‘ni-an), a. and». I,.a. Of or 
pertaining to the Phalenidz; geometrid. 


Some of the Phalzenian larve have twelve legs, and some 
even fourteen. Science, IX. 318. 


II. x. A member of the Phalznidez. 
Phalenidz (fa-len’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1819), ς Phalena + -idz.] A family of moths, 
synonymous with Geometridz in a broad sense. 
phaleenoid (fa-l6’noid),a.andn. [< Gr. gaAavva, 
a moth, + εἶδος, form.] I, α. Resembling or 
related to a phalena; of or pertaining to the 
Phalenidez. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Phalznide. 
Phalenopsis (fal-é-nop’sis), ». [NL. (Blume, 
1825), from the resemblance of the flower, in 
form and color, to a large white moth; < Gr, φά- 
Aawa, moth, + ὄψις, appearance.] 1. In bot.,a 
genus of beautiful orchids of the tribe Vandezx 
and the subtribe Sarcanthez, characterized by 
loosely racemed ” 
flowers, their lat- 
eral sepals united 
to the base of the 
thick and round- 
ish column, and 
the lip destitute 


of a spur. There 
are about 35 species, 
natives of the Malay- 
an archipelago and 
eastern India. aan 
are vit oe wit 
short leafy ' stems 
without pseudobulbs. 
They bear two-ranked 
leathery or fleshy ob- 
long leaves, with per- 
sistent bases which 
sheath the stem. The 
large flat flowers are 
white, pink, partly 
yellow, and crimson, 
or of other colors, 
and are remarkable 
among orchids for 
their broadly expand- 
ed lateral petals, and 
for a lip often pro- 
longed at the tip into | 
@ pair of twisted tendrils or of recurved horns. Ρ. 
Aphrodite, a white and yellow species from Manila, is the 

ndian butterfly-plant, and the other species the moth- 
orchids or moth-plants of conservatories, P. Schilleriana 
is one of the rarest and most beautiful orchids known. 





Phalanopsis Schilleriana. 


α-απ.] 


Dhalangic (fa-lan’jik), a. 


phalangiform (fa-lan 


‘phalangiform 

2. In ornith., a genus of owls: synonymous 
with Glaucidium. Bonaparte, 1854. 

Phaleznoptilus. (fal-6-nop/‘ ti-lus), πι.  [NL. 
(Ridgway, 1880), < Gr. φάλαινα, a moth, + πτί- 
λον, soft feathers, down.] <A genus of fissi- 
rostral: picarian birds of the family Caprimul- 
gidzx, or goatsuckers; the poor-wills: so ealled 
from the hoariness of the plumage, which re- 
sembles that of a moth. The type is Nuttall’s 
poor-will, P. nutialli, common in western parts 
of the United States. 

pliglangal (fa-lang’gal), a. 
geal. 

phalangarthritis (fa-lang-giir-thri’ tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. φάλαγξ Gaiman; bone of finger or 
toe, + ἄρθρον, a joint, + -itis.]. Inflammation, 
especially gouty inflammation, of the phalan- 


Same as phalan- 


xgeal joints. 
bh 


alange (fa-lanj’),». [=F.Pg.phalange=Sp. 
It. falange, < Gr. φάλαγξ (Φαλαγγ-), bone of finger 
or toe: see phalanx.) 1. In anat. and zodl., a 
halanx of a digit.—2. In entom., any one of the 
rea of an insect’s tarsus: generally used col- 
ectively of all the joints, exclusive or not, of 
the metatarsus: as, the anterior phalanges.— 8. 
In bot., a;bundle of stamens joined more or less 
by their filaments: as, the phalanges of stamens 
in a diadelphous or polyadelphous flower. [In 
all senses commonly in the plural phalanges, 
the usual singular being phalanz.] . 
crea age (fa-lan’jé-al), a. [< phalange + 
-al. | anat. and zool., of or pertaining to a 
Teen or the phalanges. Also phalangal, pha- 
angial, phalangean, phalangian.—Phalangeal 
bone, a phalanx.— Phalangeal process. (a) Of Deiters’s 
cells, a slender ουσία attached above to a phalanx 
of the reticular lamina of the Cortian organ. (0) The out- 
wardly directed process of the head of an outer rod of 
Corti. Also called phalanz of a rod of Corti. 
phalangean (fa-lan’jé-an), a. [ς phalange + 
ame as phalangeal. 
phalanger (fa-lan’jér), n. [« F. phalanger, < 
phalange, phalanx: see phalanx.) 1. A mar- 
supial mammal of the genus Phalanger or Pha- 
langista, or of the subfamily Phalangisting; a 
phalangist: so named by Buffon (in the ease of 
a species of Cuscus) from the peculiar structure 
of the second and third digits of the hind feet, 
which are webbed together. Phalangers are opos- 
sum-like quadrupeds with a long prehensile tail, of arbo- 
real habits, frugivorous and insectivorous, represented in 
abundance in the whole Australian region by numerous 
species and several genera. They have a thick woolly coat, 
and average about the size of a cat, though some are much 
smaller. The phalangers proper have no parachute; others, 
known as petaurists, or flying-phalangers, are provided 
with a flying-membrane. Some of the best-known species 
belong to the genus Cuscus, as the ursine phalanger, C. 
ursinus. Valentyn’s phalanger is C. orientalis, known also 
by its native names kapouna and coescoes. The vulpine pha- 
langer is Trichosurus vulpinus, having the tail almost en- 
tirely hairy, and combining to some extent the aspects of 
a squirrel and a fox. Cook’s phalanger and some related 
forms belong to the gentis Pseudochirus. Some very small 
ones, resembling dormice, constitute the genus Dromicia. 
See cuts under Dromicia, Cuscus, Petaurista, and Acrobates. 


2, [cap.] [Nl] A genus of phalangers founded 
by Storr in 1780. The name is prior in date to 
Phalangista, but until lately has been less used. 
Phalangeride (fal-an-jer’i-dé), n. pl. [NIi, < 
Phalanger + -idz.| A family of marsupials, 
typified by the genus Phalanger: same as Pha- 
he ινών 
phalanges, η. 
as of phalange). | 
phalangial (fa-lan’ji-al), a. [< phalange + -ial.] 
Same as phalangeal. 
phalangian (fa-lan’ji-an), a, and n. J, α. 1. 
Same as phalangeal.—2. Same as phalangidean. 
ΤΙ. ». One of the Phalangiide or harvestmen. 


[< phalange + -ic.] 
Phalangeal. 


Phalangidea (fal-an-jid’6-4), πα. pl. [NL., « 
Pialangium + -idea.] An order Pe tracheate 


Arachnida. The segmented abdomen is not distinctly 
separate from the cephalothorax; the falces or cheliceres 
are two- or three-jointed; the pedipalps are five-jointed 
and filiform; the eyes are two (to eight?) in number; and 
the eight legs are generally very long and slender, some- 
times excessively so, the whole body appearing of insignif- 
icant size in comparison with them. They are most nearly 
related to thé mites or acarids, though more nearly re- 
sembling spiders in some respects. They have no spin- 
nerets or poison-glands, and are perfectly harmless. Many 
of the longest-legged forms are known as harvesters, har- 
vestmen, harvest-spiders, and shepherd-spiders, and in the 
United States as daddy-long-legs. The order is also called 
Opiliones. There are several families, including Phalan- 
guide, Gonyleptidz, Trogulidz, and Sironidz, Also Pha- 
ag Phalangita. See cuts under Phalangium and 
xis 


The plural of phalanx (as well 


h 
phalangidean (fal-an-jid’6-an), a. Of or per- 


taining to the Phalangidea. 
“ας; a. (<L. phalanx 
(phalang-), phalanx, + forma, form.]. Having 


phalangiform 

the shape or appearance of a digital phalanx. 
he rit., ILL. 715. | 
Phalangigrada (fal-an-jig’ra-dii), η. ρῖ. [NL., 
neut. pl. of phalangigradus : see phalangigrade. | 
A division of ruminant artiodactyl mammals, 
represented by the family Camelidz: 50 called 
from the peculiar construction of the feet, 
which causes the animals to walk on phalanges 
instead of on horny hoofs. More fully called 
% Pecora Phalangigrada. Also Tylopoda. 
phalangigrade (fai-lan’ji-grad), a. [<« NL. 
phalangigradus, ς L. phalanz ¢( phalang-), pha- 
lange, + gradi, walk, go.] Walking on the pha- 
langes, which are padded for that purpose in- 
stead of being incased in hoofs, as a camel or 
llama; of or pertaining to the Phalangigrada. 
Phalangiidz (fal-an-ji’i-dé), κ. pl. [NL., < 
Phalangium + -idz.] The leading family of 
the order Phalangidea, having a small rounded, 
oblong, oroval body, and extremely long slender 
legs with many-jointed tarsi. The legs reach the 
maximum of length and attenuation in this family, being 
sometimes more than twenty times as long as the 
The eyes are close together on the top of the head; a very 
long penis can be protruded from beneath the mouth; 
the cheliceres are exposed, diversiform, well developed; 
and the pedipalps are moderately long. There are many 
genera besides Phalangium, Also Phalangidz. 
phalangious (fa-lan’ji-us), a. [< Phalangium 

αι aaatt Of or pertaining to the genus Pha- 
son, ese 
pha 
A phalanger; a member of the genus Phalan- 


ta. 

halangista (fal-an-jis’ti), η. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1800), < L. phalanx (phalang-), phalanx: see 
phalanz.] The typical genus of Phalangistide : 
‘synonymous with Phalanger, 2. See phalanger. 
Phalangistidze (fal-an-jis’ti-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phalangista + -idz.] 1. A family of diproto- 
dont marsupial mammals, containing the pha- 
langers or Australian opossums, the petaurists, 
the koala, ete. The family includes numerous genera 
and species of Australia and Papua, of small or moderate 
size and arboreal habits, and diversified diet. It is divis- 
ible into three subfamilies, Phalangisting, Tarsipedine, 
and Phascolarcting. See cuts under Acrobates, koala, 
Petaurista, Cuscus, and Dromicia. 

2. The above. family restricted by exclusion 
of Tarsipeding and Phascolarctine as types of 
separate families. 
Phalangistine (fal’an-jis-ti’né), . pl. [NL., 
ς Phalangista + -inz.] A subfamily of Pha- 
langistide, erabracing the several genera and 
numerous species of true phalangers which 
lack the peculiarities of the genera Tarsipes 
and Phascolarctos. The typical phalangers or native 
opossums have prehensile tails and no flying-membrane, 


constituting the genera Phalangista, Cuscus, Pseudochirus, 


. and Dactylopsila. The flying-opossums, flying-squirrels, 


or εν have a parachute and non-prehensile. αἱ], 
an 


include the genera Petaurus, Belideus, Acrobata, and 


others. The Phalangisting range. in size from that of a 


mouse to that of a cat; and are of arboreal habits; they 
are distributed throughout the Australian region. 
phalangistine (fal-an-jis’tin), a. and ». I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Phalangistine. 

ΤΙ. ». A phalanger or phalangist as a mem- 
ber of the Phalangistine.: | 
phalangite (fal’an-jit), n. [ς F. phalangite, « 
- Li. phalangites, in pl. phalangite,< Gr. φαλαγγίτης, 

a soldier in a phalanx, ¢ φάλαγξ, a phalanx: see 
phalanx.) A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 
Phalangium (fa-lan’ji-um), ». »[NL., ς Gr. φα- 
λάγγιον, a spider, dim. of φάλαγξ, a spider, so 
ealled from the long joints of its leg; < φάλαγξ, 
a phalanx: see phalanz.| A genus of arach- 
nidans, formerly of great extent, now restrict- 





Daddy-long-legs (Phalangium dorsatum), female. 
(Two thirds natural size. ) 


ed and made typical of the modern family Pha- 


langiidx. It is characterized by the great length and 
slenderness of the legs, the filiform maxillary palpi sim- 
ply hooked at the end, and the segmented abdomen dis- 


phalansterian (fal-an-sté’ri-an), ». and a. 


angist (fal’an-jist),. [¢ NL. Phalangista.] 


4434 


tinct from and of equal width with the cephalothorax. 
The species are of active habits and live on animal food. 


phalanstere (fal’an-stér), ».. [< F. phalanstére : 


see phalanstery.] A phalanstery.. Bulwer, My 


Novel, IV. viii. 

K 
F. phalanstérien; as phalanstery + -an.] I, 
m. A member of the socialistic association, 
community, or organization called by Fourier 
a eet hence, a Fourierite. 

T, a, Pertaining to a community or associa- 
tion called a phalanx, or to the building or build- 
ings occupied by such a community; hence, 
Fourieristic: as, phalansterian associations or 
doctrines. 


phalansterianism (fal-an-sté’ri-an-izm),». [< 


phalansterian + -ism.] That feature of the 
communistic system of Fourier which consisted 
in the reorganization of society into phalanxes, 
every one to contain about 1,800 persons who 
should hold their property in common. See 
Fourierism, 


body. phalansterism (fa-lan’ste-rizm), ”. [ς phalan- 


ster-y + -ism.] Same as phalansterianism. 


phalanstery (fal’an-ster-i),2.; pl. phalansteries 
-iz).. [< F. phalanstére, irreg. < phalange, one 


of Fourier’s communities, a phalanx (see pha- 
ἴαπα), + -stére as in monastére: see monastery. | 
The building or buildings occupied as a dwell- 
ing by a community living together and having 
goods and property in common as proposed by 
Fourier. See Fourierism. 


phalanx (fa’langks or fal’angks),7.; pl. phalan- 


ges (fa-lan’jéz) or (except in anatomy ) phalanxes 
(fa’langk-sez or fal’angk-sez). [=F". phalange 
= Pg. phalange = Sp. It. falange, ¢ Li. phalanx 
(phalang-), ς Gr. φάλαγξ (Φαλαγγ-), a line or 
order of battle, a rank of soldiers, a phalanx 
(def. 1), also a round piece of wood, the bone 
between joints of the fingers and toes, etc. ] 
1. In G*. antig., in general, the whole of the 
heavy-armed infantry of an army; particu- 
larly, a single grand division of that class of 
troops when formed in ranks and files close 
and deep, with their shields joined and long 
spears overlapping one another so as to pre- 
sent a firm and serried front to afoe. The cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx was normally drawn up six- 
teen ranks deep, the men being clad in armor, bearing 
shields, and armed with swords and with spears from 21 to 
24 feet long... In array the shields formed a continuous 
bulwark, and the ranks were placed at such intervals that 
five spears which were borne pointed forward and up- 
ward protected every man in the front rank. The pha- 
lanx on smooth ground, and with its flanks and rear ade- 
quately protected, was practically invincible ; but it was 
cumbrous and slow in movement, and if once broken 
could only with great difficulty be reformed. 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanz to the Dorian mood) ») ’ 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton, P. Τα, i, 551. 


2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or, any combination of people distin- 
ished for firmness and solidity of union.—3. 

n Fourier’s plan for the reorganization of so- 
ciety, a group of persons, numbering about 
1,800, living together and holding their proper- 
ty in common. See Fourierism.—4, In anat. 


‘and zodl.: (a) A row or series of bones in the 


fingers or toes. Hence—(b),One of the bones 
of the fingers or toes; a digital internode, 
succeeding the metacarpal or metatarsal 
bones, collectively constituting the skeleton of 
the third and distal segment of the hand or 


‘foot: so called from their regular disposition 


in several rows. ‘The common number of the 
phi of each digit is three, but lizards 

ave respectively 4 and 5 on the second and 
third digits. This is only exceptionally increased, as 
in the flippers of some cetaceans and extinct reptiles ; 
but it is frequently reduced, as in most of the digits of 
birds, and in the inner digits of mammals which have five 
fingers and toes. The term seems to have meant any 
one of the cross-rows of small bones between the succes- 
sive knuckles of the fingers or toes, or the longitudinal 
series of small bones of any one finger or toe. But usage 
transfers the sense of lanes to any one of these bones, 
two or more of which are phalanges. See cuts under 
Artiodactyla, carpus, Catarrhina, foot, hand, Ichthyosauria, 
Perissodactyla, pinion, Plesiosaurus, solidungulate, tarsus, 


and Ornithoscelida. '(ο) One of the fiddle-shaped ' 


cells of the lamina reticularis of the Cortian 
organ. Also called Deiters’s phalanges.—5, In 
zool., ἃ group or series of animals, of indeter- 
minate classificatory value; one of several 
groups which may be interposed above genera 
and below classes or orders. A phalanx frequentl 
corresponds in value to a subfamily, but has no recognize 
cohort or egmen.— Bastiat phalanx s phalans of the 
co — 

roximal row.— Middle halanx, a Siang of the mid- 


le row.— Ungual the terminal phalanx, on 
which is the nail. . 


Phalaris (fal’a-ris), n. 


phalarope (fal’a-rop), n. 


Phalaropus (fa-lar’6-pus), n. 





Phalaropus 


phalarict (fa-lar’ik), n. [L. phalarica, for fa- 
larica, < fala, a scaffolding from which missiles 
were thrown in sieges.] A fire-javelin. 


They called a certain kind of Javeline Armed at the 
point with an Iron three foot long, that it might pierce 
through and through an Armed Man, Phalarica, which 
they sometimes in Field-services darted by hand; some- 
times from several sorts of Engines for the defence of be- 
leagured places: The shaft whereof, being roul’d round 
with Flax, Wax, Rosin, Oyl, and other combustible mat- 
ter, took fire in its flight, and lighting upon the Body of a 
Man, or his Targuet, took away all the use of Arms and 
Limbs. Montaigne, Essays (tr. by Cotton, 1693), I. 493. 


Phalarides (fal-a-rid’6-6), π. pl. [NL. (Kunth, 


1833), ς Phalaris (-rid-) + -ex.| <A tribe of 
grasses based on the genus Phalaris, embrac- 
ing six genera, distinguished 
by the five glumes and the 
spikelet with a single ter- 
minal flower, jointed to a 
pedicel, and generally with 
two rudimentary lateral flow- 
ers attached below the joint. 
[NL. 
(Linngeus, 1735), < L. phalaris, 
canary-grass, ς Gr. φαλαρίς, a 
kind of grass, «φαλαρός, white, 
shining, < φαλός, shining, < 
φάει», shine.] 1. A genus of 
grasses, type of the tribe Pha- 
laridex, characterized by the 
dense spike, head, or thyrsus, 
the lower two glumes larger 
than the others, the third and 
fourth short and blunt or bris- 
tle-like, and the fifth broader. 


and thinner. There are about 10 
species, natives chiefly of the Medi- 
terranean region. They are annual 
or perennial grasses with flat leaves. 
P. arundinacea, the sword-grass, or 
reed canary-grass, is a widely dis- 
tributed species, for which see also 
dagger1,6 (a). For the striped va- 
riety, see ribbon-grass and gardener’s-garters, also known 
as painted-grass, silver-grass, lady’s-laces, French grass, 
etc. For the other best-known species, P. Canariensis, see 
canary-grass, and for its seed, see alpist, 1, and bird-seed. 





Canary-grass (Ρλα- 
laris Canariensis). 1, 
the plant; 2, the spike- 
like inflorescence; a, 
empty glumes ; 6, flow- 
ering glumes inclosing 
the flower. 


2. In zodl., a genus of hemipterous insects. 
Risso, 1826. 

[= F. phalarope, < 
NL. Phalaropus.] ‘A small wading bird of the 
family Phalaropodide, having lobate toes. There 
are 3 species, usually placed in as many genera, of elegant 
and varied coloration, and in general resembling sand- 
pipers; but the body is depressed rather than compressed, 
and the plumage of the under parts is thick and compact 
to resist water, upon which these little birds swim with 
great ease and grace. They are found on inland waters and 
along the coasts of most parts of the world, sometimes ven- 
turing far out to sea. Two of the three species breed only 
in boreal regions, and perform extensive migrations in the 
spring and fall. Wilson’s phalarope, Phalaropus (Stega- 
nopus) wilsoni, the largest and handsomest species, is con- 
fined to America, breeding from northerly parts of the 
United States northward, and dispersing in wiuter over 
South America. . It is 8? inches long, and 153 in extent of 
wings; the bill is 11 inches long and extremely slender ; 
the margins of the toes are not scalloped. ‘The female ex- 
ceeds the male in size and beauty, and the male performs 
the task of incubation. The red-necked or northern phal- 
arope is Phalaropus (Lobipes) hyperboreus; this has a 
slender bill like the first, but is smaller, and the membrane 





Red Phalarope (Phalaropus frelicarius), a, bill. 


of the toes is scalloped. ‘The red or gray phalarope is P. 
fulicarius, also called the coot-footed tringa: the bill is 
broad and depressed, with a lancet-shaped tip, and the 
membrane of the toes is scalloped. This species is noted 
for its great seasonal changes of plumage. See also cut 
under 


Phalaropodide (fal’a-r6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. . 


< Phalaropus (-pod-) + -idz.] Afamily of small 
wading and swimming birds of the order Limi- 
colz, related to the Scolopacide, or snipe fam- 
ily, having the toes lobate and the body de- 
pressed, with thickened plumage of the under 
side; the phalaropes. There are3 genera, Pha- 
laropus, Lobipes, and Steganopus. See phala- 


rope. 

oh (NL. (Brisson, 
1860), < Gr. φαλαρίς, a coot, + πούς (ποδ-) -- E. 
foot.| A genus of Phalaropodidz, contermi- 
nous with the family or restricted to one of the 
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xilus, + -itis.] 


Phalaropus 


species, usually to P. fulicarius, the red phala- 
rope. 

Phaleridinsz (fa-lé-ri-di/né), mpl. [NlL., < 
Phaleris (-rid-) + -ine.] A subfamily of Al- 
cidz, embracing the auklets and some other 
species, chiefly inhabiting the North Pacific 
ocean. Phaleris or Simorhynchus cristatellus is 
a characteristic example. See cut under auklet. 

phaleridine (fa-lé’ri-din), α. Of or pertaining 
to the Phaleridine. 

Phaleris (fa-lé’ris), n. [NL. (Temminck, 1820), 
< Gr. φαληρίς, Ionic for φαλαρίς, a coot: see Pha- 
laris.} Same as Simorhynchus. 

phallalgia (fa-lal’ji-i), n. [NL.,< Gr. φαλλός, 
phallus, + ἄλγος, pain.] Pain in the penis. 

phallephoric (fal-e-for’ik), a. [ς Gr. φάλλη- 
φορεῖν, bear the phallus, < φαλλός, phallus, + 
gépe = Β.. Aimee Bearing the phallus; carry- 
ing priapie images or symbols. Knight, Anc. 
Art and Myth., p. 55. 

phallic (fal’ik), a. [= F. phallique, < Gr. φαΛ- 
λικός, < φαλλός, phallus: ‘see phallus.) Of or 
pertaining to the phallus or the generative 
principle in nature: as, phallic worship. 

phallicism (fal’i-sizm), ». [< phallic + -ism.] 
Phallie worship; worship of the organs of sex 
or of the generative principle in nature. Also 

phallism. 

phallicist (fal’i-sist), π. [< phallic + -ist.] A 
student of phallicism. 

phallism (fal’izm), x. [< phallus +-ism.] Same 


88 phallicism. 


phallitis (fa-li’tis), πα. [NL., < Gr. φαλλός, phal- 

Inflammation of the penis, 

phalloid (fal’oid), α. [< Gr. φαλλός, phallus, + 
εἶδος, form.] Resembling a phallus or penis. 

Phalloidez (fa-loi’dé-é), π. pl. [NU. (Fries, 
1823), < Phallus + -oidex.] A family of gas- 
teromycetous fungi, taking its name from the 
genus Phallus. The receptacle is tubular or cylindric 
and capitate, with the gleba external. It includes the 
stinkhorns. Now written Phallacee. ) 

Phalloidei (fa-loi’d6-i), n. pl. [NL.,< Phallus 
+ -oidei.] Same as Phalloidex, Phallacee. 

phallus (fal’us),. [l.,<¢Gr. φαλλός: see def. 2.] 
1. The penis; in biol., in general, the organ of 
sex.— 2, An'emblem of the generative power 
in nature, carried in solemn procession in the 
Bacehic festivals of ancient Greece, and also 
an object of veneration or worship among va- 
rious Oriental nations. See lingam.—38. [cap.] 
[NL.] In. bot., a genus of gasteromycetous 
fungi, giving name to the family Phallacez. 
The stem is naked and bears a conical reticulated pileus, 
P. impudicus, the common stinkhorn, grows in damp 
woods, and emits a fetid, highly disagreeable odor. The 
spores are scattered by carrion-flies that are attracted by 
the smell of the deliquescent gleba. 

Phanariot (fa-nar’i-ot), a. and. [NGr. Φανα- 
ριώτης (2), « Φανάριον (ς Turk. Fanar), a quarter 
of Constantinople, so called from a lighthouse 
on the Golden Horn, < φανάρων (NGr. φανάρι), a 
lantern, lighthouse, < φανός, a lantern, ς φάειν, 
give light, shine.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the quarter of Constantinople called Fanar, 
the chief residence of the Greeks in Constan- 
tinople after the Turkish conquest; of or per- 
taining to the Phanariots. 

TI, π. A resident of the quarter of Fanar in 
Constantinople; hence, a member of a ¢lass 
of aristocratic Greeks, chiefly resident in the 
Fanar quarter of Constantinople, who held im- 

rtant political official positions under. the 

ks, and furnished hospodars of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, ete. 

_ Also written Fanariot. | 
phanet, ». An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
Fane}, 

Phaneri (fan’e-ri), η. pl. [NL., pl. of phanerus, 

Gr. φανερός, visible, manifest, evident, appa- 
rent, ς φαίνεσθαι (Υ φαν). appear, show, < ddevr, 
shine.] Bacteria and other minute organisms 
visible under the microscope without the use 
special reagents: contrasted with Aphaneri. 

aggi. | 

Phanerobranchiata 8-10 
n. pl. [NL.: see phanerobranchiate.| A divi- 

sion of doridoid gastropods, containing those 
which have the gills distinet and separately 
retractile, as the Polyceridz and Goniodoridide. 
phanerobranchiate (fan’e-ro-brang’ki-at), a. 
[< Gr. φανερός, visible, + βράγχια, gills.) Hav- 
ing distinct gills; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Phanerobranchiata. | 
Phanerocarpe (fan” e-r0-kiir’pe), n. pl. [NL., 


(fan"e-r9-brang-ki-a tit), 


< Gr. φανερός, visible, + καρπός, fruit.] One of 
two prime divisions of acalephs, made by Esch- 
have 


scholtz in 1829, containing those whic 
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outward or evident genitals. They are more fully 
called Discophorz phanerocarpe, as distinguished from 
Discophorz cryptocarpx, and correspond to the modern 
group Scyphomeduse, though the character implied in the 
name is not always present, Ῥ 
er- 


phanerocarpous (fan’e-ro-kir’ pus), a. 
taining to the Phanerocarpe, or having their 
characters: opposed to eryptocarpous. 

phanerocodonic (fan’e-r6-k6-don’ik), a. [¢ Gr. 
φανερός, visible, + κώδων, a bell.] Campanulate 
or bell-shaped with open mouth: specifically 
said of the genital buds, or gonophores, of hy- 
drozoans, in distinetion from adelocodonic.. All- 
man. 

phanerocrystalline (fan’e-r9-kris’ta-lin),a. [ς 
Gr. φανερός, visible, + κρύσταλλος, crystal: see 
crystalline.|} Distinctly crystalline: opposed to 
cryptocrystalline. 

phanerogam (fan’e-rd-gam), η. [ς phaneroga- 
mous.) In bot., a phanerogamiec plant. 

Phanerogamia (fan’e-r0-ga’mi-#), 2. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. φανερός, visible, apparent, + yayoc, mar- 
pape A primary division or phylum of plants, 
comprising those which have their organs of 
reproduction developed and distinctly ‘appar- 
ent—that is, plants having true flowers con- 
taining stamens and pistils; flowering plants. 
They also produce seeds instead of spores, and this is 
regarded as a more éssential character than the flowers. 


The name Spermatophyta is therefore generally employed 
by modern botanists. See Cryptogamia. 


phanerogamian (fan’e-rd-ga’mi-an), a. [< phan- 
erogam-ous + -ian.] Same as phanerogamic. 
phanerogamic (fan’e-rd-gam’ik), a. [« phan- 
erogam-ous + -ic.] In bot., belonging to the 
Phanerogamia; flowering: as, phanerogamic or 
flowering plants: opposed to cryptogamic and 
cryptogamous. 
phanerogamous (fan-e-rog’a-mus), a. [ς Gr. 
φανερός, Visible, + γάμος, marriage.] Same as 
hanerogamic. 
aneroglossa, Phaneroglosse (fan’e-ro- 
glos’i, -θ), . pl. [NL., ς Gr. φανερός, visible, 
+ γλὠσσα, the tongue.| <A division of salient 
anurous batrachians, including those which 
evidently have a tongue, and whose Eustachian 


tubes are separate. It has been divided into. Disco- 

dactyla and Oxydactyla, a mode of division not now recog- 

nized. It includes all the tailless amphibians excepting 

eer Pipidz and Xenopodidz. The term is contrasted with 
glossa. 


phaneroglossal (fan’e-r6-glos’al), a. [ς Pha- 
neroglossa .+.-al.] Same as phaneroglossate : 
contrasted with aglossal. 

phaneroglossate (fan’e-rd-glos’at), a. and n. 
[As Phaneroglossa: + -ate1.| JT, a. Having a 
tongue, as a batrachian; of or pertaining to the 
Phaneroglossa. 

11, ». Any member of the Phaneroglossa. 

Phaneropneumona (fan’e-rop-ni’m6-nii), η. 
pl. [{NL., neut, pl. of phaneropneumonus: see 
phaneropneumonous.] In J. E. Gray’s classifi- 
cation (1821), one of two orders of Pnewmobran- 
chia (the other being Adelopneumona), having 
branched vaseular gills on the inner surface of 
the mantle, and being thus adapted to terres- 
trial life. They chiefly belong to the families 
Cyclostomide, Cyclophoride, etc., and are very 
numerous in tropical regions. 

phaneropnagmionans (fan’e-rop-nti’md6-nus), 
a. [SNL phaneropreumonus, ¢ Gr. φανερός, visi- 

ble, + πνεύµων, the lungs.] Having evident or- 
gans of respiration, asa mollusk; belonging to 
the Phaneropneumona. 

Phaneroptera (fan-e-rop’te-rii), nm. [NL. (Ser- 


phantasm (fan’tazm), η. 


phantasmally 
name given to those of the Docets who held 
«that Christ’s body was a mere phantom. 


[Also fantasm, < OF. 
JSantasme, 1). phantasme = Sp. fantasma = Pg. 
JSantasma, phantasma = It. fantasma, fantasia, 
Jfantasmo, ς Li. phantasma, an apparition, spee- 
ter, LL. also appearance, image, ¢ Gr. φάντασμα, 
an appearance, image, apparition, specter, < 
φαντάζειν, show, < "ϕαντός, verbal adj. of φαίνειν 
( φαν), show, in pass. appear, ¢ φάειν, shine, = 
Skt.  bhd, shine. Cf. phase, phenomenon, etc., 
from the same root. From the same Gr. word, 
through OF., is derived E. phanitom.| 1. An 
apparition; a specter; a vision; an illusion or 
hallucination. 

Made all outward occurrences unsubstantial, like the 
teasing phantasms of a half conscious slumber. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 

2. Anidea; afancy; a fantastic notion. 

‘Ambitious phantasms haunt his idle brain, 
. And pride still prompts him to be greatly vain. 
Brooke, tr. of Jerusalem Delivered, i. 
3. Specifically, in recent use, a phantom or ap- 
parition; the imagined appearance of a person, 
whether living or dead, in a place where his 
body is not at the same time. 

Where, however, the phantasm includes details of dress 
or aspect which could not be supplied by the percipient’s 
mind, Mr. Gurney thinks it may be attributed to a con- 
scious or sub-conscious image of his own appearance, or 
of some feature of it, in the agent’s mind, which is tele- 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the percipient. 
| Mind, XII. 281. 
=Syn. 3. Phantom, Apparition, etc. See ghost. 

phantasma, (fan-taz’mi), n.3 pl. phantasmata 
(-ma-tii).. [L.: see phantasm.] A phantasm. 

phantasmagoria (fan-taz-ma-go’ri-i), 2. [Also 
phaniasmagory; = F. phantasmagorie, fantas- 
magorie = Sp. fantasmagoria = Pg. fantasma- 
gore phantasmagoria = It. fantasmagoria;.< 

L. phantasmagoria, < Gr. φάντασμα, aphantasm 
(see phantasm), + ayopa, assembly, « ayeipery, 
assemble.] 1. A fantastic series or medley of 
illusive or terrifying figures. or images. 

In the hands of an inferior artist, who fancies that im- 
agination is something to be squeezed out of color-tubes, 
the past becomes a phantasmagoria of jackboots, doub- 
lets, and flap-hats, the mere property-room of a deserted 
theatre. Lowell, Among my books, 2d ser., p. 257. 


We lately received an account of a very remarkable 
phantasmagoria said to have been witnessed by two gen- 
tlemen, in Gloucestershire about fifty years ago. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1. 108. 
Specifically —2, An exhibition. of images or 
pictures by the agency of light and shadow, 
88 by the magie lantern. or the stereopticon ; 
especially, such an. exhibition so arranged, by 
a combination of two lanterns or lenses that 
every view dissolves or merges gradually into 
the next. Hence—8, The apparatus by means 
of which such an. exhibition is produced; a 
magic lantern or a stereopticon. 
phantasmagorial (fan-taz-ma-g0’ri-al), a. [< 
phantasmagoria + -al.] Relating to a phantas- 
magoria; phantasmagoric. | 
phantasmagoric (fan-taz-ma-gor’ik),a. [=F. 
Santasmagorique, phantasmagorique. = Sp. fan- 
tasmagérico; as phantasmagoria + -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to a phantasmagoria; of the 
nature of phantasmagoria; illusive; unreal. 
phantasmagorical (fan-taz-ma-gor‘i-kal), α. 
[< phantasmagoric + -αἶ.] Same as phantas- 
magorie. 
phantasmagory (fan-taz’ma-go-ri), n. [< NL. 
phantasmagoria: see phantasmagoria.] Same 


ville), < Gr. φανερός, visible, + πτερὀν, wing.] as phantasmagoria. 


The typical genus of Phaneropteridz, compris- 
ing very slender long-horned grasshoppers or 
katydids, with the wing-covers narrow and par- 
allel-sided. They inhabit mainly the tropical regions 


of both hemispheres. P. curvicauda is common in the 
United States. 


Phaneropteride (fan’e-rop-ter’i-dé), πι. pl. 
[NL., ς Phaneroptera + -idz.] A family of or- 
thopterous insects, named by Burmeister in 1838 
from the genns Phaneroptera. It comprises a num- 
ber of long-legged, thin, narrow-winged, and chiefly tropi- 
cal or subtropical katydids, About a dozen genera are 
distinguished. | 


phanged}t, a. A bad spelling of fanged. 

Thir Weapons were a short Speare and light Target, a 
Sword also by thir side, thir fight sometimes in Chariots 
phang’d at the Axle with Iron Sithes. 

Milton, Hist, Eng., ii. 

hantasiat, ». Same as fantasia. 
hantasiast (fan-ta’zi-ast),.,  [< Gr. gavrac- 
αστής, one who presents the appearance γι 
eccl. one (also called φαντασιοδοκητής) who held 
_that Christ’s body was only a phantom, ς φαν- 
τασιάζειν, cheat with appearances, < φαντασία, 
appearance: see fantasia, fantasy, fancy.] A 


phantasmal (fazi-taz’mal), a. 


4 
phantasmality (fan-taz-mal’i-ti), 4. 


[< phantasm + 
-al.] Of the nature of a phantasm or illusion ; 
unreal; spectral. 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene. Shelley, Alastor. 
The mirage of the desert.and various other phantasmal 


appearanees in the atmosphere are in part due to total 
reflection. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 43. 


phantasmalian (fan-taz-ma’li-an), a. [< phan- 


tasmal + -ian.| Of the nature of phantasms; 
phantasmal. [Rare.] | 
A horrid phantasmalian monomania, 
Bulwer, Night and Morning, iii. 8. 
[< phan- 
tasmal + -ίμ.] The character or inherent qual- 
ity of a phantasm; the state of being phantas- 
mal, illusive, or unreal. 
Between the reality of our waking sensations and the 
hantasmality of our dream perceptions .. . the contrast 
8 marked. 
6. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. xi. § 38. 


phantasmally (fan-taz’mal-i), adv. As a phan- 
tom; in a spectral form or manner, 


Also fan- 
tasmally. | 


phantasmatic 


phantasmatic (fan-taz-mat’ik), a. [= F. fan- 
tasmatique; as phantasma(t-) + -ic.] Same as 
hantasmatical. 
phantasmatical (fan-taz-mat’i-kal), a. [<phan- 
tasmatic + -al.] Pertaining to phantasms; 
phantasmal. 

Whether this preparation be made by grammar and 
criticisme, or else by phantasmatical, or real and true mo- 
tion. . H. More, Def. of Philos, Cabbala, vii., App. 

phantasmatography (fan-taz-ma-tog’ra-fi), n. 
ς Gr. φάντασμα(τ-), an appearance, phantasm, 
+ -γραφία, < γράφειν, write.] A description of 
celestial appearances, as the rainbow, etc. 
Rare. ] 
phantasmic (fan-taz’mik), a. [ς phantasm + 
-ic.] Same as phantasmal. «Ν. A. Rev., CXLVI. 
65. [Rare.] 
phantasmogenesis (fan-taz-m6-jen’e-sis), π. 
[NL., < Gr. ¢dvracua, an appearance, phantasm, 
+ γένεσις, genesis: see genesis.| The origina- 
tion of phantasms; the causation of appari- 
tions; the circumstances or conditions under 
which spectral illusions may be produced or 
erceived. | 
vhantastogentotic (fan-taz”m6-j6-net’ ik), a. 
[< phantasmogenesis, after genetic.| Originating 
phantasms; producing or resulting in phantoms 
or apparitions. Mind, XII. 282. 
phantasmogenetically (fan -taz’m6-jé6 -net’i- 
kal-i), adv. By means of phantasmogenesis or 
under its conditions. 
phantasmological (fan-taz-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
phantasmolog-y + -ic-al.| Pertaining to phan- 
tasms or phantoms as objects of scientific in- 
vestigation: as, a phantasmological society. 
phantasmology Ll eae TD π. [ς Gr. 
φάντασμα, ἃ phantasm, + -λογία, γειν, speak: 
see -ology.] The science of phantasms, phan- 
toms, and other spontaneous or induced appa- 
ritions. | 
phantastict, phantasticalt, ete. Obsolete 
forms of fantastic, ete. 
phantasy, η. See fantasy. 
phantasy, v. See fantasy and fancy. 
phantom (fan’tom), x. and a. [More prop. 
*xspelled fantom, being orig. spelled with f (like 
fancy, fantastic, etc.) in Eng. (as in Rom. and 
Teut.), and later conformed initially to the L. 
spelling; «ΜΒ, fantom, fantum, fantome, fan- 
teme, rarely fantesme, fantosme (silent s) = G. 
fantom, phantom = Sw. Dan. fantom, ς OF. 
Santosme, fantasme, Ἐ'. fantéme = Pr. fantasma, 
Santauma = Sp. Pg. fantasma = It. fantasma, 
fantasima, ¢ L. phantasma, ML. also fantasma, 
< Gr. φάντασμα, an appearance, phantom, vision: 
see phantasm.] I, η. 11. Appearance merely; 
illusion; unreality; fancy; delusion; deception; 
deceit. 
Leve al that sorwe, 


Forsothe it is but fanteme that ge fore-telle. 
William of Palerne (E. Ἐ. T, 8.), 1. 2315. 


* Parfay,” thoughte he, “fantome is in myn heed! 
I oughte deme, of skilful jugement, 
That in the salte see my wyf is deed.” 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 939. 


Thurgh his fantome and falshed and fendes-craft, 
He has wroght many wondir 
Where he walked full wyde. York Plays, p. 282. 


2. A phantasm; a specter or apparition; an 
imagined vision; an optical illusion. 


Thei, seeynge hym walkyng above the see, weren diseour- 
blid, seyinge, For it is a fantwm. Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 26. 


A constant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise. 
Pope, R. of the L., iv, 40. 


To a phantom of the brain whom he would paint valiant 
and choleric he has given the name of Achilles. 
Le Bossu, Epic Poetry (tr. in pref. to Ῥορθ 8 Odyssey), i. 


It haunted me, the morning long, 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to in 
this connexion, viz. the phantoms which are seen when 
we look at two parallel sets of palisades or railings, one be- 
hind the other, or look through two parallel sides of a meat- 
safe formed of perforated zinc. The appearance present- 
ed is that of a magnified set of bars or apertures, which ap- 

. pear to move rapidly as we slowly walk pag. 
P. G@. Tait, Ἐπογο. Brit., ΧΤΥ. 582. 


3. Same as manikin, 2.=Syn.2, Apparition, etc, See 


t 


ghost. P ς 
ΤΙ. a. Apparent merely; illusive; spectral; 
ghostly: as, a phantom ship. 
There solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the pkantom nations of the dead. 
| τς Pope, Odyssey, x. 627. 
A stately castle, called the Palace of Serpents,on the 
summit of an isolated peak to the north, stood out clear 
and high in the midst of a circle of fog, like a phantom 
picture of the air. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 228, 
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Star that gildest yet this phantom shore. 
Tennyson, To Virgil. 


Phantom corn, a name sometimes given to light or lank 

corn. [Eng.]—Phantom fish, the young or leptocephalus 

ο Pe common conger, distinguished by its translucent 
ody. | 

Conger eels and their curious transparent young — phan- 

4 — are occasionally seen. Bull. Essex Inst., 1879. 


Phantom tumor, a tumor caused by muscular spasm, 
simulating a true tumor, but disappearing under general 
anesthesia.— Phantom Wires, telegraph-wires or -cir- 
cuits which have no real existence, but the equivalent of 
which is supplied by a system of multiplex telegraphy. 
phantomatic (fan-t6-mat’ik), a. [ς phantom 
+ -atic2.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
hantom. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
apine (fa-pi’né), n. pl. [NL., < Phaps + 
-ine.| A subfamily of Columbidz, named from 
the genus Phaps; the bronzewings. 

Phaps (faps), ». [NL. (P. J. Selby, 1835), < 
φάψ, a pigeon.] A genus of Columbida, giving 
name to the Phapine. The wee is the com- 
mon bronze-winged pigeon of NewSouth Wales, 
Phaps chalcoptera. 

Pharaoh (fa’ro),». [< LL. Pharao(Pharaon-), 
ς Gr. Φαραώ, cf. Ar. Far‘aun, Pers. Fir‘aun, < 
Heb. Phar‘oh, < Egypt. Pir-aa, the official title 
of the Egyptian kings.] 1. A title given by the 
Hebrews to the ancient kings of Egypt; hence, 
an Egyptian sovereign.—-2t+. [1. οι] A corrupt 
form of faro. 

We divert ourselves extremely this winter ; plays, balls, 


masquerades, and pharaoh are all in fashion. 
Walpole, Letters, ΤΙ. 105, 


3. [l.¢] A very strong ale or beer. [Slang.] 
—Old Pharaoh. Sameas pharaoh, 3.—Pharaoh’s ant, 
the little red ant. See cut under Monomorium.— Pha- 
raoh’s hen or chicken, the Egyptian vulture. See vul- 
ture.— Pharaoh’s pence. See penny.—Pharaoh’s rat or 
mouse. See rat. 


pharaon (far’a-on),”. [ς F. pharaon, faro: see 
_ faro, pharaoh, 2.). Same as faro. 
haraonic (far-a-on’ik),a. [<« LL. Pharao(n-), 
Pharaoh, + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
Pharaohs or kings of Egypt, or the ancient 
Egyptians.— Pharaonic era, rat, etc. See the nouns. 
phare (far), ”. [ς F. phare, ς L. pharus, pharos, 
a lighthouse: see pharos.] 1. A lighthouse: 
same as pharos. ([Rare.] 
Sun! all the heaven is glad for thee: what care 
If lower mountains light their snowy phares 


At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day? Browning, Paracelsus. 


2. The approach to.a port; the roads. 


About the dawn of day we shot through Scylla and 
Charybdis, and so into the phare of Messina. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 


Pharian (fa’ri-an),a. [< L. Pharius,of Pharos, 
Egyptian, ς Pharos, Pharos: see pharos.] Of 
or pertaining to Pharos. 

If Pale, let her the Crimson Juice apply 5 
y. 


If Swarthy, to the Pharian Varnish 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. 


Pharids (far’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Pharus + 
-idz.| A family of bivalves; the pod-shells. 
They are generally referred to the Solenidz. 

pharisaic (far-i-sa’ik), a. [= F. pharisaique = 
Sp. It. farisaico = Pg. pharisaico, ς LL. Phari- 
saicus, ς MGr. for Gr. Φαρισαϊκός, « Φαρισαῖος, 
Pharisee: see Pharisee.] Of or pertaining to 
the Pharisees; addicted, like the Pharisees, to 
observance of the external forms and ceremo- 
nies of religion without regard to its spirit or 
essence; hence, formal; hypocritical. 

The pharisaick sect amongst the Jews determined that 


some things and not all were the effects of fate. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 6. 


Each generation, . . . with a pharisaic sense of recti- 
tude, has complacently pointed to some inscrutable flaw 
in the Irish character as the key to the Irish problem. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 90. 


pharisaical (far-i-sa’i-kal), a. [< pharisaic + 
-al.| Same as pharisaic. 

pharisaically (far-i-si’i-kal-i), adv. Ina phar- 
isaic, formal, or hypocritical manner; hypo- 
critically. | 

pharisaicalness (far-i-si’i-kal-nes),, Phari- 
saic character or conduct; pharisaism. 

pharisaism (far’i-sd-izm),». [=F pharisaisme 
= Sp. farisaismo = Pg. pharisaismo = It. fari- 
saismo; as pharisa(ic) + -ism.] Pharisaie doc- 
trine and practice; zeal for the ‘‘ traditions of 
the elders,” and the exact observance of the 
ritual laws; hence, rigid observance of exter- 
nal rites and forms of religion without genuine 
piety; hypocrisy in religion. 

That [fasting twice every week] was never censured in 


him (the Pharisee] as.a piece of pharisaism, or h 5 
Hammond, Pract. Catechism, iii, § 4. 


pharmacal (fir’ma-kal), a. 


pharmacolite 


phariseant (far-i-sé’an), a. [< Pharisee + -an.] 
Same as pharisaic. 

All of them pharisean disciples, and bred up in their 
doctrine. Milton, Colasterion. 
Pharisee (far’i-sé),m. [< ME, farisee, < OF. fa- 
rise (I'. pharisien) = Sp. fariseo = Pg. phari- 
seo = It. fariseo (ef. D. farizeer = G. pharisder = 
Sw. farisé = Dan. fariseer), ς LL. phariseus, < 
Gr. dapioaiog, a Pharisee, < Heb. parish, sepa- 
rated, ¢ parash, separate.] 1. One of an an- 
cient Jewish school, sect, or party which was 
specially exact in its interpretation and ob- 
servance of the law, both canonical and tradi- 
tional. In doctrine the Pharisees held to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the existence of angels and spirits, the 
ΑΕ ολα and decrees of God, the canonicity and author- 
ty of Scripture, and the authority of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion ; politically they were intensely Jewish, though not 
constituting a distinct political party; morally they were 
scrupulous in the observance of the ritual and regulations 
of the law, both written and oral. The Pharisees antago- 
nized John Hyrcanus I. (135-105 B. ¢.), and as religious 
reformers bitterly opposed the corruptions which had 
entered Judaism from the pagan religions. They were 
called Separatists by their opponents, In support of the 
authority of the law, and to provide for the many ques- 
tions which it did not directly answer, they adopted the 

theory of an oral tradition given by God to Moses. 
For the more glory of God that these thinges wer done, 
the more the Phariseis wer fret. with enuye against Jesus. 
J. Udall, On Matthew xv. 


2. Any scrupulous or ostentatious observer of 
the outward forms of religion without regard to 
its inward spirit; a formalist; hence, a serupu- 
lous observer of external forms of any kind; in 
general, a hypocrite. 

The ceremonial cleanness which characterizes the dic- 
tion of our academical Pharisees, Macaulay. 

phariseeism (far’i-sé-izm), ». [< Pharisee + 
-ism.] Same as pharisaism. 

This emancipation of Judaism from the dominion of the 
priesthood ane local preéminence is the great achieve- 
ment of Phariseeism. N. A. Rev., CXX VI. 307. 

Same as pharma- 
ceutical. 

pharmaceutic (fiir-ma-su’tik), a. [= F. phar- 
maceutique = Sp. It. farmaceutico = Pg. phar- 
maceutico, < LL. pharmaceuticus, < Gr. dapya- 
KeuTiKdc, ¢ φαρμακευτής, also φαρμακεύς, a druggist, 
ς φαρμακεύειν, administer a drug, < φάρμακον, a 
drug, medicine: see pharmacon.] Pertaining 
to pharmacy, or the art of preparing drugs. 

pharmaceutical (fiir-ma-si’ti-kal), a. [< phar- 
maceutic + -al.| Same as pharmaceutic.—Pphar- 


maceutical chemist. See chemist.— Pharmaceutical 


chemistry, such parts of chemistry as are applicable to 


the art of preparing drugs. 
pharmaceutically (fiir-ma-si’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a pharmaceutical manner; according to the 
methods of preparing medicines. 
pharmaceutics (fiir-ma-si’tiks), η. [Pl. of 
harmaceutic (see -ics).] The art of prepar- 
ing drugs; pharmacy. 
pharmaceutist (fir-ma-si’tist),». [< pharma- 
ceut-ic + -ist.} One who prepares medicines; 
one who practises pharmacy; an apothecary. 
pharmacist (fiir’ma-sist), n. [= It. farmacista; 
as Gr. Poppa, a drug, medicine (see pharma- 
con), -ist.] One skilled in pharmacy; a 
druggist or apothecary. 
pharmacodynamic (fiir’ma-k6-di-nam’ik), a. 
[= F. pharmacodynamique, n.3 < Gr. φάρμακον, a 
drug, t+ ὀύναμις, power: see dynamic,| Pertain- 
ing to the action of drugs on living organisms. 
pharmacodynamics (fir’ma-k6-di-nam‘iks), n. 
[Pl. of pharmacodynamic (see -ics).] The ac 
tion of drugs on living organisms. Also phar- 
macology. Gis. 
pharmacognosia (fiir’ma-kog-n0’si-ii), 1. [NL., 
< Gr. φάρμακον, a drug, medicine, + γνῶσις, know- 
ledge: see gnosis.] Same as pharmacognostics. 
pharmacognostical (fir’ma-kog-nos’ti-kal), a. 
[< pharmacognostic-s + -al.| Of or pertaining 
to pharmacognostics. 
pharmacognostically (fir’ma-kog-nos’ti-kal- 
i), adv. In a pharmacognostical manner. 
pharmacognostics (fir’ma-kog-nos’tiks), n. 
[ΡΙ. of *pharmacognostic (see -ics), < Gr. φάρμα- 
κον, a drug, + γνωστικός, knowing: see gnostic. } 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
drugs, their preparation, and effects. 
pharmacognosy (fiir-ma-kog’n6-si),m. [< NL. 
harmacognosia.| Same as pharmacognostics. 
pharmacography (fir-ma-kog’ra-fi), η. [ς Gr. 
φάρμακον, a drug, medicine, + -γραφία, < γράφει», 
write.] A description of drugs, 
pharmacolite (fir-mak’9-lit),». [= F. phar- 
macolithe, < Gr. φάρμακο», a drug, medicine, + 
λίθος, stone.] A hydrous arseniate of calcium. 
It occurs in small reniform, botryoidal, and globular 


masses of a white or grayish color and silky luster, usu 
associated with arsenical ores of cobalt and silver. cid 








pharmacological 


pharmacological (fir’ma-k9-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
pharmacolog-y + -ic-al.j Of or pertaining 
to pharmacology: as, pharmacological experi- 
ments. 
Pharmacological considerations certainly render the 
practical identity of the two solutions very probable. 
Lancet, ΝΟ. 3414, p. 240. 
pharmacologist (fiir-ma-kol’6-jist), π. [= Sp. 
farmacologista = Pg. pharmacologista ; as phar- 
macolog-y + -ist.)] One skilled in pharmacology. 
pharmacology (fiir-ma-kol’6-ji),”. [= F. phar- 
macologie = Sp. It. farmacologia = Pg. pharma- 
cologia, < NL. pharmacologia, < Gr. φάρμακον, a 
drug, medicine, + -Aoyia,< λέγειν, speak: see -olo- 
gy.| 1. The sum of scientific knowledge con- 
cerning drugs, ineluding (a) pharmacy, or the 
art of preparing drugs, and (0) pharmacody- 
namics, what is known concerning their action. 
—2. More specifically, same as pharmacody- 
namics. 
pharmacomaniacal (fir’ma-k6-ma-ni’a-kal), 
a. [< Gr. φάρμακον, a drug, medicine, + pavia, 
madness: see maniac, maniacal.] Excessively 
or irrationally fond of the use or trial of drugs. 
pharmacomathy (fiir-ma-kom’a-thi),n. [< Gr. 
φάρµακον, a drug, medicine, + -μαθία, ς μαθεῖν, 
µανθάνειν, learn.| Same as pharmacognostics. 
pharmacon (fir’ma-kon), ». (NL. (> It. far- 
maco = Sp. faérmaco), < Gr. φάρμακον, a drug, 
whether healing or noxious, a healing drug, a 
medicine, remedy, a potion, charm, spell, a 
deadly drug, poison, a dye, color, ete.] A 
x drug; amedicine. Also pharmacum. 
pharmacopeeia (fiir’ma-k6-pé’iii), n. [= F. 
pharmacopée = Sp. It. farmacopea = Pg. phar- 
macopea, pharmacopeia, ς NL. pharmacope@ia, < 
Gr. φαρμακοποίία, the art of preparing drugs, < 
φαρµακοποίός, one who prepares drugs, < φάρμακος, 
a drug, medicine, + ποιεῖν, πιβ]κθ.] 1. A book 
of formule or directions for the preparation, 
ete., of medicines, generally published by au- 
thority. The United States Pharmacopeeia is revised de- 
cennially by delegates in national convention, not more 
than three each from incorporated medical colleges, incor- 
porated colleges of pharmacy, incorporated pharmaceuti- 
eal societies, the American Medical Association, and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and not exceeding 
three each appointed by the surgeon-general of the army, 


the surgeon-general of the navy, and the surgeon-general 
of the Public Health and Marine-hospital Service. 


2+. A chemical laboratory. 


pharmacopeeial (fiir’ma-k6-p6’ial), a. [< phar- 
macopeia + -al.} Of or pertaining to a phar- 
macope@ia; made or prepared acgording to the 
formula of the pharmacopa@ia: 35, pharmaco- 
wial preparations; a pharmacopeial solution. 
pharmacopolist (fiir-ma-kop’6-list),n. [= Pg. 
pharmacopolista ; ef. F. pharmacopole = Sp. far- 
macopola = Pg. pharmacopola=It. farmacopola, 
< L. pharmacopola, ¢ Gr. φαρμακοπώλης, one who 
sells drugs, an apothecary, «φάρμακον, a drug, + 
πωλεῖν, sell.] A dealer in drugs or medicines; 
an apothecary. 
No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 
The pharmacopolist . . . compounds the drugs after 
the order of the mediciner. Scott, Abbot, xxxii. 
pharmacosiderite (fiir’ma-k6-sid’e-rit),n. [= 
F. pharmacosiderite, < Gr. φάρμακον, a drug, + 
σίδηρος, iron: see siderite.] A hydrous arseni- 
ate of iron: same as cube-ore. 
pharmacum (fiir’ma-kum), 2. 


macon. 

Pharmac (fiir’ma-si), Λ.Σ pl. pharmacies (-siz). 
[< ME. fermacye, ς OF. farmacie, F. pharmacie 
= Sp. It. farmacia = Pg. pharmacia, ¢ Gr. φαρ- 
µακεία, the use of drugs or medicines, pharmacy, 
< φαρμακεύειν, use drugs, ¢ φάρμακον, a drug, med- 
icine: see pharmacon.] 1. The art or practice 
of preparing, preserving, and compounding 
medicines, and of dispensing them according 
to the formule or prescriptions of medical 
practitioners, 


Each dose the goddess weighs with watchful eye; 
So nice her art in impious pharmacy ! 
Garth, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiv. 
Their pain soft arts of pharmacy can ease, 
Thy breast alone no lenitives αν ον 
, liad, xvi. 98. 


Same as phar- 


2. The occupation 
of an apothecary 
or pharmaceutical 
chemist.—3. A place 
where medicines are 
prepared and dis- 
pensed; adrug-store; 
an ppothaeaty s BRAD 


ct, an 
E statute of 1868 
κι 82 Vict., ο. 121), 


Pharmacy Jars, 17th century. 
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amended 1869(82 and 88 Vict., ο. 117), regulating the sale 
of poisons.— Pharmacy jars, a name given to vases of 
majolica and like wares made for use in dispensaries of con- 
vents and similar pharmaceutical establishments in Italy, 
the south of France, and elsewhere, and painted with the 
name of the drug for which the jar was intended. Vases 
of the form called albarelio were used for this purpose, 
and a pitcher-shaped jar with handle and spout was also 
common. See cut in preceding column. . 

Pharnaceum (fir-na-sé’um), ». [NL. (Lin- 
neeus, 1753), ef. L. pharnaceon, < Gr. φαρνάκειον, 
a certain plant, a species of panax, so named, 
according to Pliny, from Pharnaces II. (Gr. Φορ- 
νάκης), son of Mithridates the Great, and King 
of Pontus or of Bosporus.] <A genus of apet- 
alous plants of the family Aizoaceex and tribe 
Molluginex, characterized by the lacerate or 
lobed stipules, five sepals, and stamens, styles, 
and carpels usually three to five. The 20 species, 
mainly South African, are low herbs, erect or spreading, 
with alternate or almost whorled leaves, often bristle-bear- 
ing at the apex, and clusters of small white, greenish, or 
purplish flowers. Some species are cultivated for the flow- 
ers, and P. acidwm, the Longwood samphire of St. Helena, 
yields an acid salad from its crowded succulent leaves. 

pharol,”. See faro. 

pharo?+, π. Same as pharos. 

pharoht,». ([Cf. Ir. faram, noise (?).] A shout 
or war-ery of Irish soldiers. Davies. | 

That barbarous Pharoh and outcry of the Soldie:s, which 

with great straining of their voice they use to set up 


when they joine battaile. Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 75. 
pharolo (ο τος), π. [< Gr. φάρος (see 


pharos) γία, < λέγειν, say: see -ology.| The 
art or science of directing the course of ships 
by means of light-signals from the shore. 

Pharomacrus (fa-rom’a-krus),”. [NL. (De La 
Llave, 1832), < Gr. φᾶρος, a mantle, + µακρός, 
long.] A genus of trogons: same as Calurus, 
and of prior date. P. mocinno is the paradise- 
trogon. See cut under trogon. 

pharos (fa ros), ». [Also phare, <¥. phare = 
Sp. It. favo = Pg. pharo; «Ιω. pharos, pharus, < 
Gr. φάρος, a lighthouse,< Φάρος, Pharos, an island 
in the Bay of Alexandria, famous for its light- 
house.] 1. A lighthouse or tower which an- 
ciently stood on the isle of Pharos, at the en- 
trance to the port of Alexandria. 

The famous Pharos, or light-house, was on a rock at the 
east end of the island, that was on every side encompass’d 
with water, and so in a manner a small separate island. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 2. 
Hence —2, Any lighthouse for the direction 
of seamen; a watch-tower; a beacon. 

So high nevertheless it [the Peak of Teneriffe] is as in 
serene weather it is seen 120 English miles, which some 


double ; serving as an excellent pharos. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 3. 


We pass’d over to the Pharos, or Lantern, a towre of 
very greate height. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 17, 1644. 


Here the college, which guided them all till they were 
ready to launch on the ocean of life, still stands like a 
pharos founded on a sea-girt rock. 

Everett, Orations, II. 171. 

Pharus (fa’rus), ». [NL., < Gr. φᾶρος, a wide 
cloak or mantle.] 1. In conch., the typical ge- 
nus of Pharide. 
tom., 8 genus of coleopterous insects of the 
family Coccinellide, or ladybirds. Only a few 
species are known, one Tasmanian and the 
rest African. Mulsant, 1851.—8. A genus of 


J. E. Gray, 1840.—2, In en- P 





pharyngo-esophagus 


Same as postoral arches.—Pharyngeal artery. (a) As- 
cending, the smallest branch of the external carotid, su 
plying the prevertebral muscles, the constrictors of the 
pharynx, the elevator and tensor muscles of the palate, 
the tonsil, and the Eustachian tube. (6) Superior. Same 88 
pterygopalatine artery (which see, under pterygopalatine). 
—Ph eal bones, the bones behind the last branchial 
arch in fishes, generally in a pair below (called hypopharyn- 
geals) and in one to four pairs above (called epipharyngeals). 
— Pharyngeal bursa, a mucous crypt in the mid-line un- 
der the sphenoid bone, just behind the vomer. Medical 
News, Sept., 1889, p. 254.— Pharyngeal clefts. Same as 
pharyngeal slits.— Pharyngeal fascia, the fascia invest- 
ing the wall of the pharynx.—Pharyngeal fishes, the Pha- 
ryngognathi.— Ph eal ganglion. See ganglion.— 
Pharyngeal glands, racemose mucous glands, found 
everywhere in the submucous tissue of the pharynx, but es- 
pecially numerous at the upper part, around the orifices of 
the Eustachian tubes.— Pharyngeal jaws. (a) Jaw-like 
organs in the pharynx, asin certain nereid worms, (0) The 
pharyngeal bones when they have a jaw-like form or func- 
λος Lene fy nerves, branches of the vagus. glos- 
sopharyngeal, sympathetic, and Meckel’s gangtion. The 
first three unite to form the pharyngeal plexus; the last, 
after passing through the pterygopalatine canal, is dis- 
tributed chiefly to the mucous membrane of the pharynx. 
—Ph eal plexus. (a) A plexus of nerves formed 
by the branches of the vagus, sympathetic, and glosso- 
phorsnsen, and supplying the muscles and mucous mem- 

ranes of the pharynx. (0) A plexus of veins on the outer 
surface of the pharynx.— Pharyngeal sac, a sac or vessel 
in the head of a butterfly, at the base of the proboscis or 
spiral tongue, from which it is separated by a valve. By 
the alternate contraction and expansion of this sac the in- 
sect is able to suck up nectar or other liquids.— Pharyn- 
geal slits, the postoral visceral clefts or gill-slits which 
any vertebrate or chordate animal may possess, to the num- 
ber of not more than eight, temporarily or permanently. 
The whole tendency is to the reduction in number of these 
slits in ascending the vertebrate scale, and to their imper- 
manence in the development of the embryos of the higher 
vertebrates. In adult reptiles, birds, and mammals they 
have all disappeared, excepting the trace of the first one, 
which persists as the auditory passage. In batrachians 
their progressive loss is seen in the transition from gilled 
tadpoles to the adults with lungs. In fishes and lower 
vertebrates than fishes more or fewer persist as ordinary 
gill-slits or branchial apertures. Also called visceral 
clefts, when the structures which separate the slits on 
each side are known as visceral arches.— Pharyngeal 
spine. Same as pharyngeal tubercle.—P eal 
teeth, the teeth on the pharyngeal bones, especially on the 
lower pharyngeals or hypopharyngeals. ἼΠεγ are much 
used in the taxonomy of the cyprinoid fishes.— Pharyn- 
geal tubercle, a small elevation near the middle of the 
under surface of the basilar process of the occipital bone, 
for attachment of the fibrous raphe .of the pharynx.— 
Ph eal veins, tributaries to the internal jugular 
vein from the pharyngeal plexus. 

II, ». A structure which enters into the ecom- 
position of the pharynx: as, the ascending pha- 
ryngeal, a branch of the external carotid artery, 
given off at or near the origin of the latter; the 
ankylosed pharyngeals (bones) of some fishes. 

ο... (far-in-jek’to-mi), m. [ς Gr. 


φάρυγξ (gapvyy-), throat (see pharynx), + exroun, 
a cutting out.) The excision of a portion of 
the pharynx. 

pharynges, ”. | New Latin plural of pharynx. 

pharyngens (far-in-jé’us), n.; pl. pharynget (-i). 
[NL., < pharynx (pharyng-), pharynx.} A pha- 
ryngeal muscle. There are several such. distinguished 
by a qualifying word, generally in composition : as, stylo- 

haryngeus, palatopharyngeus. See the compounds. 

aryngismus (far-in-jiz’mus), n. [NL., < 
pharynx (pharyng-), pharynx.] Spasm of the 
muscles of the pharynx. 

pharyngiiic (far-in-jit’ik),a. [< pharyngitis + 
~ic.] Of, pertaining to, or affected with pharyn- 


? 


opilionine arachnidans. Simon, 1879.—4, An wgitis. . netic) 
anomalous genus of grasses, classed with the pharyngitis (far-in-ji‘tis),n. [NL., < pharynz 
tribe Oryzez, and characterized by monecious (pharyng-), pharynx, + -itis.] Inflammation of 


panicles with spikelets in pairs, one of them 
pistillate and sessile, the other much smaller, 
staminate, and pedicelled. tThe5 species are found 
from Florida and the West Indies to Brazil. They are 
stout grasses, bearing a loose and ample terminal panicle 


large leaves, which are somewhat feather-veined, unlike 


the mucous membrane of the pharynx.—Granu- 
lar, follicular, or chronic pharyngitis. See granwar. 


pharyngobranch (fa-ring’go-brangk), a. and n. 


I, a. Of or pertaining to the Pharyngobranchit. 
II, ». A member of the Pharyngobranchii. 


with long slender branches, and are remarkable for their Ene λα ον (fa-ring-g6-brang’ki-&), η. 
[ . 


those of other grasses, and are often borne reversed on 
their long-exserted twisted leafstalks. P. latifolius is the 
wild oat of Jamaica; its leaves, which reach 3 inches 
broad and 8 long, are in use for wrapping small articles, 
etc. Linnzus, 1759. 


h algia (far-ing-gal’ji-i), m. [NL.,<¢ Gr. 
gels όλ) throat (see pharynx), + ἄλγος, 
ain.] Pain in the pharynx. 

Pharyngea (fa-rin’jée-ii), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. φά- 
ρυγξ (gapvyy-), the throat: see pharynz.] A 
group of planarians or Rhabdocela having a 

xpharynx: distinguished from Apharyngea. 

pharyngeal (fa-rin’jé-al),a@.andn. [< NL. pha- 
rynx (pharyng-), pha ,+-e-al.] I, α. 1. Of 
or pertaining to the pharynx; entering into the 
structure of the pharynx: as, a pharyngeal arte- 
ry, vein, nerve, muscle, gland, ete.—2, Having 
a pharynx; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Pharyngea: as, a pharyngeal planarian.—8. 
Having ankylosed pharyngeal bones, as a fish; 
pharyngornatiots- — aponeurosis, 


eal 
he connective-tissue layer of the walls of the pharynx, ex- 
ternal to the mucous membrane,— eal arches, 


pharyngodynia (fa-ring-go-din’i-a), n. 


Same as Pharyngobranchii. 


I 
pharyn obranchiate (fa-ring-g6-brang’ki-at), 


a. [< Pharyngobranchia + -atel.] Same as pha- 
ryngobranch. 


Pharyngobranchii (fa-ring-g6-brang’ki-t), η. 
7 TL. Z 3 g-g¢ g’ki-1), 


Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat (see 
pharynx), + βράγχια, gills.) An order or class 
of acranial fish-like vertebrates, so called from 
the pharynx being perforated at the sides for 
the branchial apertures. The group was originally 
constituted as.an order of fishes; the name is synonymous 
with Cz i, Leptocardit, Entomocrania, and Acrania. 
It includes only the lancelets. See Branchiostoma and 
lancelet, and cut on following page. 

[ΝΤ.., 


« Gr. φάρὺγξ (gapvyy-), throat, + ὀδύνη, pain. ] 
Pain in the pharynx. 


pharyngo-esophageal (fa-ring”gd-é-sd-faj’é- 


al), α.. [< pharyngo-esophagus + -ε-αἰ.] Of or 


atoning to the pharynx and the esophagus. 
p 


o-esophagus (fa-ring’g0-6-sof’a-gus) 
NL. < Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat: (see 
pharynx), + οἴσοφάγος, esophagus: see esopha- 


pharyngo-esophagus 
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Anterior End of Body of Lancelet (Branchiostoma or Amphioxus), 
representing the Pheryngobranchit. 


Ch, notochord; My, myelon, or spinal cord; @, position of olfactory 
(?) sac; 0, optic nerve ; ο, fifth (?) pair of nerves; d@, spinal nerves; ε, 
Pirencete ist of neural spines or of fin-rays; /, g, oral skeleton. 
(The heavy lighter and darker shading represents muscular seg- 
ments, or inyotomes, and their interspaces.) 


gus.] A gullet extended to a mouth; a struc- 
ture representing or consisting of a pharynx 
and an esophagus combined. 

pharyngoglossal (fa-ring-go-glos’al), a. [< Gr. 
φάρυγξ (φαρυγγ-), throat, + γλώσσα, tongue: see 
glossal.| Of or pertaining to the pharynx and 
the tongue; glossopharyngeal: as, a pharyngo- 

lossal nerve. Dunglison. 

Ῥ gognath (fa-ring’gog-nath), a.and η. 1. 
a. Of or pertaining to the Pharyngognathi. 

Σ ΤΙ. η. A ος of the HA ae oe 
haryngognathi (far-ing-gog’na-thi), η. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. φάρυγξ (dapvyy-), throat, + γνάθος, 

jaw.] In J. Miiller’s classification, an order of 
teleost fishes, having the inferior pharyngeals 
ankylosed and the pneumatic duct elosed. It 
embraced both spine-rayed and soft-rayed fishes. In Giin- 
ther’s system the group was similarly constituted, and con- 
tained the fainilies Labridx, Embiotocidz, Chromides, and 
Pomacentridz. In Cope’s system the Pha: ognathi are 
an order of physoclistous fishes with the cranium normal, 
bones of the jaws distinct, third superior pharyngeal bone 
enlarged and articulating with the cranium, and inferior 
pharyngeals coalesced, It includes thesame fishes as Giin- 
¢ther’s group. — ; ~y 

pharyngognathous (far-ing-gog’na-thus), a. 
[ς pharyngognath + -οιδ.] Same as pharyn- 
gognath. | 

pharyngographic (fa-ring-g6-graf’ik), a. [< 
pharyngograph-y + -ἶσ.] Descriptive of the 

harynx; of or pertaining to pharyngography. 

pharyngography (far-ing-gog’ra-fi), m. [Ξ 1. 
pharyngographie, < Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, 
+ -ypadia, ς γράφειν, write.] An anatomical de- 
scription es the ac a ae ) 

pharyngolaryngeal (fa-ring’g0-la-rin’jé-al), a. 
[< ton ddpvyé (oapvyy-), throat; + λάρυγξ (Λα- 
pvyy-), larynx: see laryngeal.]- Of or pertaining 
to both the pharynx and the larynx: as, a pha- 

olaryngeal membrane.—Pharyng 
pa ia) The lower part of the το. πι ngeet 
the larynx opens, separated from the pharyngo-oral cavity 
by a horizontal plane passing through the tips of the hyoid 
cornua. (0) The part of the pharynx lying below the soft 
palate in deglutition. See cut under mouth, 
pharyngological (fa-ring-g0-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
pharyngolog-y + -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to 
haryngology. | 
pharyngology (far-ing-gol’d-ji), m. [< Gr. φά- 
ρυγξ (gapvyy-), throat, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak: 
see -ology.] That part of anatomy which treats 
ή the pharynx. | AA oie oe asp asic mas 
aryngomycosis (fa-ring’ gd-mi-k0’sis), 3. 

PN L., (Gr. papers (papvyy-), throat, + NL. myco- 
sis, q..V.], . The growth of fungi, usually Lepto- 
thrix buccalis, in the pharynx... ... 

pharyngonasal (fa-ring-go-na’zal), a. [< Gr. 
φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, + L. nasus, nose: see 
nasal.) Of or pertaining to both the pharynx 
and the nose.—Pharyngonasal cavity, the upper- 
most part of the pharynx, separated from that below by a 
horizontal plane passing through the base of the-uvula, 
or again defined as that part above the soft palate during 
deglutition ; the nasopharynx. See cut under mouth. 
ha o-oral (fa-ring-g6-d’ral), a. [< Gr. 

άρα (φαῤόνλ)) throat, + L. 0s (or-), mouth: 
see oral.) Of or pertaining to both the pharynx 
and the mouth; Αλ οσα, ryngo-oral 
cavity, the middle part of the pharynx, that into which 
the mouth opens; the oropharynx. 
pharyngopalatinus (fa-ring’go-pal-a-ti’nus), 
n.3 pl. pharyngopalatiné (-ni).. [NL., ¢ Gr. ¢a- 
ρυγξ (dapvyy-), throat, + L. palatum, palate: see 
alatine?.] Same as palaiopharyngeus. ) 
Ῥ sryugopathis (fa-ring-go-path 1-4), n. [NL., 
< Gr. φάρυγξ (gapuyy-), throat, +. πάθος, a suffer- 
ing.] Disease of the pharynx. 


oplegia (fa-ring-go-plé’ji-i), 1. [NL., 


x Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, + πληγή, & blow, 
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stroke.] Paralysis of the museles of. the 
harynx. 
pharyngopleural (fa-ring-g6-pld’ral), a. [< 
Gr. φάρυγξ (φαρυγγ-), throat (see pharynx), + 
πλευρά, arib: see pleurall,| Pertaining or com- 
mon to the pharynx and to the lateral body- 
walls: as, ‘‘the fluted pharyngo-pleural mem- 
brane” [of a lancelet], Lncyc. Brit., XXTV. 184. 
Pharyngopneusta (fa-ring-gop-nis’ta), n. pl. 
[NL., ς Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, + "πνευστός 
(ef, πνευστικός), verbal adj. of πνεῖν, breathe. ] 
A superordinal, division proposed by Huxle 
to be established for the reception of the tuni- 
cates or ascidians and the Enteropneusta (Bala- 
noglossus). | | 
pharyngopneustal (fa-ring-gop-nis’tal), a. . [< 
Pharyngopneusta + -al.] Of or pertaining to 


the Pharyngopneusta.— Pharyngopneustal series 
a name proposed by Huxley in 1877 for the series of ani- 
mals constituting the Pharyngopneusta. 


pharyngorhinitis (fa-ring’ g6-ri-ni‘ tis), πι. 
[NL., ς Gr. φάρυγξ (papryy~); throat, + ῥίς (p-), 
nose, + -itis.] Inflammation of the pharynx 
νὰ the κ... membra te of the nose, 3 

πο orhinoscopy (fa-ring’go-ri-nos’k6-pi), 

ιό) < Gr. φάρυγξ ών, throat, + ῥίς Chie.) 
nose, + σκοπεῖν, view. | Examination of the pos- 
terior nares and adjacent parts of the pharynx 
with a rhinoscopie mirror. | | 

pharyngoscope (fa-ring’ σῷ- δρ), 2. is Gr. 
φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, + oxorety, view.) An 
instrument for inspecting the pharynx. 

pharyngoscopy (fa-ring’go-sko-pi), 7. is Gr. 
όρος Urine throat, + σκοπεῖν, view.] In- 
spection of the pharynx. | 

pharyngospasmus (fai-ring-gd-spaz’mus), η. [< 
Gr. ddpuyé (dapvyy-), throat, + σπασµός, spasm. | 
Spasm of the pharynx. 

pharyngotomy (far-ing-got’d-mi), πα. [5 Ἐ 


pharyngotomie = Sp. faringotomia = Pg. pha- 


ryngotomia = It, furingotomia, < Gr. φάρυγξ (Φα- 
pryy-), throat (see pharynx), + -τομία, ς τέμνει, 
ταμεῖν, Gut.] In surg., incision into the pharynx. 
pharynx (far’ingks), n.; pl. pharynges (fa-rin’- 
jéz), rarely pharynxes (far’ingk-sez). [= F. 
pharynx = Sp. It. faringe = Pg. pharynx, pha- 
rungs, CNL. pharynx, the pharynx, < Gr. φάρυγξ, 
the throat; technically the joint opening of the 
gullet and the windpipe, but also applied to the 
windpipe and the esophagus; ef. panes a cleft; 
< v dap, bore, in φαρᾶν, plow.] 1. A museulo- 
membranous pouch situated at the back of the 
nasal cavities, mouth, and larynx, and extend- 
ing from the base of the skull to the ericoid ear- 
tilage. It is continuous below with the esophagus, and 
communicates above with the nasal passages, Eustachian 
tubes, mouth, and larynx. It may be conveniently con- 
sidered to be divided into the pharyngonasal, pharyngo- 
oral, and pharyngolaryngeal cavities. The pharynx has 
also been divided into two parts, called nasopharyne and 
oropharynz. See cuts under Lranchiostoma, mouth, and 
lamprey. κ. . 
ο, In invertebrates, some tubular or infundibu- 
liform beginning of the alimentary canal or 
continuation of the oralaperture. A structure to 
which the name applies is very commonly found in inver- 
tebrates, even among those of microscopic size, a5 rotifers 
and infusorians. See cut under Oxyuris, Appendicularia, 
and Arctisca.— Branchial ph See branchial.— 
Constrictor ph | 
See constrictor, and cut under muscle.—Levator or dila- 
tator pheryuas Same as stylopharyngeus.— Nasal 
harynx, the pharyngonasal cavity ; the nasopharynx.— 
bral pharynx, the pee go-oral cavity ; the oropharynx. 
Phascacez (fas-ka’sd-0), 2. pl. [NL., ς Phas- 
cum + -acez.| An order of bryaceous mosses, 
named from the genus. Phascum... They are very 
small soft plants, with loosely areolate leaves and. globu- 
lar, immersed, subsessile or short pedicellate capsules, 
which rupture irregularly across the middle for the dis- 
charge of the spores, there being no. deciduous opercu- 


lum as in most mosses. 
Phasces (fas’é-6), πι. pl. [NL., < Phaseum + 


-exz.| Same as Ῥμαδοασεσο. 





Phascogale pentcillata, 


5 superior, medius, inferior. Phascolosoma (fas-k6-16-s6’mit), n. 


Phascum (fas’kum), 2. 





phase 


Phascogale Goaskog. a-lé),”. [NL. (Temminck, 
1827), contr. for *Phascologale, < Gr. φάσκωλος, & 
leathern bag, + γαλῆ, a weasel.] A genus of 
small insectivorous and carnivorous marsupial 
mammals of the family Dasyuride, inhabiting 
the whole of the Australian region. They are of 
the size of a rat or less, are of arboreal habits, and have a 
pointed. snout, rounded ears, and the fore feet five-toed, 
he hind feet being variable in this respect. There is usu- 
ally one more premolar above and below on each side than 
in the typical dasyures, making a total of 46 instead of 42. 
There are several species,among them P. penicillaia, the 
largest one, with a long bushy tail, somewhat like a squir- 
rel. Some differ in details of form from others, in conse- 
quence of which the genera Chetocercus, Antechinomys, 
Antechinus, and Podabrus have been detached from Phas- 
cogae proper. See cut in preceding column. 

Phascogaline (fas-kog-a-li’né), »,. pl. [NL., < 
Phascogale + -ἴπερ.] A subfamily of Dasyuride 
based on the genus Phascogale. 

Phascolarctide (fas-k0-lirk’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Phascolarctos + -ide.| The Phascolarctine, 
raised to the rank of a family..;. .. 

Phascolarctineg (fas’k6-lirk-ti’né), ». pl. [NL., 
ς Phascolarctos  -ἴπερ.] A subfamily of Pha- 
langistidz based on the genus Phascolarctos. 

Phascolarctos (fas-k6-liirk’tos), η. [NL. (De 
Blainville, 1816), < Gr. φάσκωλος, a leathern bag, 
+ ἄρκτος, bear.| A genus of Phalangistide, type 
of the subfamily Phascolarctine, having eheek- 
pouches, 30 teeth, no lower canines, only 11 
dorsal vertebrae and as many pairs of ribs, no 
external tail, the tongue not peculiar, a cardiac 
gland in the stomach, and a very long czcum. 
It contains the koala or native bear of Austra- 
lia, P. cinereus... See cut under koala, 

Phascolomyidee (fas-k6-16-mi’i-dé), 2. pl. [NL., 
< Phascolomys + -idz.). A family of diproto- 
dont marsupial mammals; the wombats. They 
have two incisors above and two below, as in rodents, 
large, scalpriform, enameled in front only ; no canines; all 
the teeth with persistent pulps; the hind feet with four 
subequal, somewhat syndactylous toes, and hallux rudi- 
mentary ; the fore feet five-toed; the tailrudimentary; the 
stomach simple with a cardiac gland; and a short ce2cum 


with a vermiform appendage, There is but one gen 
Phascolomys, re 2 


Phascolomys (fas-kol’9-mis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 


φάσκωλος, a leathern bag, + μῦς, mouse.| The 
typical genus of the family Phascolomyide, in- 


cluding the wombats. They are inoffensive terres- 
trial and fossorial herbivorous animals of the Australian 





Wombat (/hascolomys wombat). 


region. The genus has two.sections—one containing the 
conmon and broad-nosed wombats, P. wombatand P. platy- 
rhinus, the other the hairy-nosed wombat, P. latifrons. 


See wombat. 

[NL., < 
Gr. φάσκωλος, a leathern bag, ++ σῶμα, body.] A 
genus of worm-like animals of the family Sipun- 
culidz, or spoon-worms. P. cementarium is com- 
mon in deep water on sandy or shelly bottoms along the 
New England coast, living somewhat like a hermit-crab in 
the deserted shell of some mollusk, the mouth of which is 
extended and contracted by sand or mud cemented by the 
secretion of its own body into a kind of tube. 

(NL. ophertied < Gr. 
φάσκον, same as oddnoc, a kind of tree-moss. ] 
A genus of bryaceous mosses of the family 
Pottiacee and tribe Pottiex. They are minute 
but distinctly caulescent plants, mostly growing on the 

ound, with costate leaves and moneecious ‘ flowers.” 

e capsule is pedicellate, subglobose or ovate-oblong, de- 
hiscing by irregular ruptures. There are7 species of wide 
distribution, sometimes called earth-mosses. 


phase! (faz), . [Formerly also, as ML., phasis 


(plural phases, whence. the E. sing. phase); = 

. phase =Sp. It. fase = arg ea «ML. phasis, 
« Gr. φάσις, an appearance, ¢ dew, shine, = Skt. 
bha, shine; ef. phantasm, ete., and see face}, 
fable, οἵο.] 1. Aspect, appearance, or guise; 
the aspect or presentation in which a thing of 
varying modes or conditions manifests itself to 
the eye or the mind, or the stage in its history 
or development which it reaches at a particu- 
lar time; an era: as, the war entered on anew 
phase; the varying phases of life. 

Certainly the mansion appeared to enjoy a quieter phase 


of existence than the temple; some of its windows too 
were aglow, Cha 





rlotte Bronté, Shirley, ix. 
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phase 


We may congratulate ourselves on having reached a 
phase of civilization in which the rights of life and per- 
sonal liberty no longer require yeep 

. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 131. 
That peculiar phase in the life of the Greek common- 
wealths which intervenes between oligarchy and democ- 
racy —the age of the tyrannies. Eneye, Brit., ΧΙ. 94. 
2. In astron., the particular appearance pre- 
sented by the moon or by a planet at a given 
time; one of the recurring appearances of the 
moon or a planet in respect to the apparent 
form of the illuminated part of its disk. 
_ At such times as these planets show their full phases 
they are found to be spheerical, and only lose this figure 
by virtue of position to the sun, to whom they owe their 
light. Derham, Astro-Theology, v. 1. 
Chief the planter, if he wealth desire, 

Should note the phases of the fickle moon. 
Grainger, The Sugar Cane, i. 
3. In physics, a particular value, especially at 
the zero of time, of the uniformly varying an- 
gular quantity upon which a simple harmonic 
motion, or a simple element of a harmonic mo- 
tion, depends. The position of the moving object may 
be expressed by means of a sum ΟΥ sums of terms of the 
form A sin (d¢ + ο), where ¢ is the time, The value of 
bt + ο at any instant, especially when ¢ = 0; is the 
hase. Two simple harmonic motions A sin (bt + ο) and 
sin (bt +- n) are said to differ in phase, meaning that 


there is a constant difference in their contemporaneous 
phases. 


The distance whereby one set of waves is in advance of 
another is called the ditference of phase. 
Spottiswoode, Polarisation, p. 32. 
We have within the annular regions two electro-motive 
forces at right angles, and differing in phase. 
| Science, XIII. 100. 
phase?, v.t. <A bad spelling of fuze. 

phasel, 7. See fasel?. 

phaseless (faz’les), a. [ς phasel + -less.] Un- 
changing; devoid of change in aspect or state. 

A phaseless and unceasing gloom, 
Poe, ‘Vale of the Ragged Mountains. 

Phaseolez (fa-s6-6'16-6), π. pl. [NL (Brown, 
1822), ς Phaseolus + -ex.] Atribe of leguminous 
plants of the family /abacez, distinguished by 
racemose or fascicled flowers, usually from the 
axils, stamens diadelphous or nearly so, two- 
valved pods, pinnate leaves of three entire or 
lobed leaflets, each with a pair of stipels, and 
twining or prostrate habit. It includes 6 subtribes 
and 67 genera, of which the principal are Phaseolus (the 
type), Butea, Cajan, Clitoria, Dolichos, Erythrina, Galac- 
tia, Kennedia, Stizolobium, Physostigma, and Dolicholus. 

Phaseolites (fa’s6-6-li’téz), ».- [< Phaseolus 
+ -ites.] A generic name proposed by Unger, 
under which have been ineluded various re- 
mains of fossil plants, principally leaves, which 
are supposed to belong to the Fabacex, and 
some of which appear to be closely allied to the 
living genus Phaseolus. 

Phaseolus (fi-s6’6-lus), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 
1691), < L. phaseolus, fascolus, also phasélus, 
FSaselus, ς Gr. φάσηλος, also φασήολος, φασίολος, a 
kind of bean: see phasel, fasel?.| A genus of 
leguminous plants, type of the tribe Phaseolex 
and the subtribe Phascoling, distinguished by 
thespiralkeel, orbicular banner, longitudinally 
bearded style, and flowers clustered above the 
middle of the peduncle. There are about 170 spe- 
cies, widely dispersed through warmer regions, with many 
well-marked varieties due to long cultivation., They are 
twining or prostrate plants, with leaves of three leaflets, 

persistent striate stipules, white, yellowish, red, violet, or 
parplish flowers, and long straight or curving pods. To 
is genus belong most of the beans of culinary use, for 
which see beanl, kidney-bean, haricot, 2, and green gram 
(under gram3), P. multiflorus, the scarlet runner, is 
often cultivated for ornament. P. polystachyus, the wild 
bean-vine (see cut (h) under deaf), and Strophostyles helvola, 
a trailing plant remarkable for its polymorphous leaves, 
sometimes referred to this genus, with two other specie 
all purplish-flowered, are native to the eastern Unite 
States. See Strophostyles. 
phases. m. Plural of phasis. 
hasianella (fa"si-a-nel’ii), η. [NL. (Lamarck), 
fem. dim. of L. phasianus, pheasant: see pheas- 
ant.| The typical genus 
of Phasianellide, containing 
shells brilliantly polished 
and colored, calling to mind 
the tints of a pheasant, and 
hence called pheasant-shells. 
Phasianellidz (fa’si-a-nel’- 
i-dé), n. pl. [NU., ς Phasi- 
anella + -idz.| A family of 
gastropods; the pheasant- 


shells. They are generallyranked 
as a subfamily, called Phasianel- 
ling, of the family Turbinide. 
They are distinguished by their 
nacreous shell. The speciesabound 
chiefly in the Australian seas. 
Phasianide (fa-si-an’i-dé), 
ο. pl, [NL., < Phasianus + 





Pheasant-shell (Phasia- 
nella timperialis), 
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-idz.| A family of rasorial or 


sentatives of the order Galline, as the peacock, 
all the various species of pheasants, the do- 
mestic hen, the turkey, and the guinea fowl. 
The last. two, respectively the American and the African 
representatives, are sometimes excluded as the types of 
separate families... The Phasianidz are specially charac- 
teristic of Asia and the islands zodlogically related. There 
are about 75 species, included in many genera. The lead- 
ing types are Pavo and Polyplectron, the peacocks and pea- 
cock-pheasants; Argus or Argusianus,. the argus-pheas- 
ants; Phasianus, the common pheasants, such as have 
been introduced in Europe; Chrysolophus or Thaumalea, 
the golden and Amherstian pheasants; Pucrasia, the pu- 
cras pheasants; Crossoptilon, the eared or snow pheasants ; 
Euplocamus, the macartneys, firebacks, kaleeges, and sil- 
ver pheasants; Lophophorus, the monauls or impeyans; 


Ceriornis, the tragopans, sat or horned pheasants; 
Gallus, the domestic cock and hen, descended from the 


jungle-fowl; IJthaginis, the blood-pheasants; Meleagris, 
the turkeys of America; and Numida, Guttera, Acryllium, 
μπαμ and Phasidus, genera of African guinea-fowls. 
These genera are by Elliot grouped in no fewer than 
gens subfamilies — Pavoning, Lophophorine, Meleagrine, 


ianine, EHuplocamine, Gallinxz, Agelasting, and Nu- 
miding. See further under Phasianus and pheasant. 
Phasianinee (fa’si-a-ni’né), πι pl. [NL., ς Pha- 
sianus + -ine.] The Phasianide, exclusive of 
the Pavoninz, Meleagrinze, and Numidine, or 
still further restricted to forms resembling the 
genus Phasianus; the pheasants proper.. Some 
authors compose the subfamily of five genera— 
Phasianus, Thaumalea, Euplocamus, Lobiopha- 
sis, and Ithaginis. 

phasianine (fa’si-a-nin), a. 
to the Phasianine. : 

Phasianomorphe (fa-si-d-no-mér’fé), πα. pl. 

NL., ς Gr. φασιανός, a pheasant, + µορφή, form. ] 
n Sundevall’s system of classification, a cohort 
of Gallinz, composed of the pheasants proper, or 
Phasianide, with the guinea-fowls, partridges, 
rae and hemipodes (Turnicidz). 3 
phasianomorphic (fa-si-a-nd-mdér’fik), a.  [< 
Phasianomorphe + -ἶοι] | Of or pertaining to 
the Phasianomorphe. 

Phasianurus (fa“si-a-ni’rus), n. (NL. (Wag- 
ler, 1832), < Gr. φασιανός, a pheasant, + οὐρά, 
tail.) A genus of Anatide: same as Dafila. 

Phasianus (fa-si-a’nus),». [NL., ς Τι, phasia- 
nus, ς Gr. φασιανός, a pheasant: see pheasant. ] 


Of or pertaining 








νι 
αι) 
ta A | 
η 
“in? The typical genus of the family 
Wa! Phasianide and subfamily Phasi- 
~ anine, formerly nearly conterminous 
+ with the family, now restricted to 
‘such forms as: Phasianus colelicus, 
the common. pheasant, long domes- 
ticated in Europe. They have a much- 
lengthened tail, with long ‘acuminate middle 
feathers, and the head crestiess but provided 
with lateral tufts. At least 16 species are com- 
monly referred to this genus (in several sec- 
. tions, ranked by some authors as genera). One 
of the most remarkable is P. (Syrmaticus) 
reevesi, of northern China, in which the tail 
reaches the maximum length of 5 or 6 feet. 
The plumage is beautifully varied with black, 
white, chestnut, and η yellow. P. (a- 
trews) wallicht is the cheer, or Wallich’s pheas- 
ant, of the Himalayas, with a long, broad tail 
and much-varied plumage. P. (Graphophasia- 
nus) soemmeringt is Sommering’s pheasant 
of J apan, with coppery-metallic plumage and 
very long tail. P. (Calophasis) elliott is a gor- 
geously colored pheasant of the mountains near 
Ningpo, in China. Certain green-breasted 
pheatanhs, as P. versicolor of Japan and P. es dige of China, 
orm a small group. Ring-necked pheasants, as P. insig- 
nis and P. mongolicus, have a white ring around the neck. 
The above-named approach more and more nearly to the 
ordinary pheasant as domesticated in Europe, of which the 
Turkestan P. shawi is a near relative. The silver and 
golden pheasants, though long-tailed, are now placed in 


Reeves’s Pheasant ( PAastanus or Syrmaticus 
YeEVEST). 





llinaceous 
birds, containing the most magnificent repre- 


«bad or worthless literature. 
Ph. B. An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 


pheasant 
other genera (Huplocamus and Thaumalea). See further 


under pheasant, 

phasic (fa’zik), a. . [< phase1 + -~ic.] | Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a phase. 

Phasidus (fa-si’dus), 2. ' L. (Cassin, 1856), 
appar. irreg. < Gr. φασ(ιανός), a pheasant, + εἶδος, 
form.] A notable genus of African guinea- 
fowls of the family Numididz, having as type 
P. niger, the only species. The head is bare, 
the tarsi are spurred, and the plumage is black. 

phasis ({8/818), Λ.Σ pl. phases (-séz). [ML.: see 
phasel,|] In astron., a phase. 

phasm (fazm), . [< L. phasma, < Gr. φάσμα, 
an apparition, ς φάειν, shine: see phasel. Cf. 
phantasm.] Appearance ; fancied apparition ; 
phantom. . [Rare.] 

Such phasms, such apparitions, are most of those excel- 
lencies which men applaud in themselves. 
Decay of Christian Piety, p. 83. 
phasma (fas’mi), π. [NL.,< L, phasma, < Gr. 
φάσμα, an apparition: see phasm.| 1. Pl. phas- 
mata (-ma-tii). Same as phasm.— 2. [cap.] A 
genus of gressorial or ambulatorial orthopte- 
rous insects, typical of the family Phasmide. 
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Phasma rubicundunt, female. (One half natural size.) 


It formerly contained all the curious creatures known 
as walking-sticks, but is now restricted to certain tropical 
forms. Lichtenstein, 1795. 
Phasmid# (fas’mi-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Serville, 
1831), < Phasma + -idz.] . A family of Orthop- 
tera, typified by the genus Phasma, composing 
with the Mantide the series Gressoria or Am- 
bulatoria. ‘They areknown as specters, leaf-insects, walk- 
ing-leaves, walking-sticks, etc.,. from their extraordinary 
area ida mimicry of the twigs and leaves upon which 
hey live. The body.is usually long and slender, and the 
wings, when not abortive, are foliaceous.. A member of 
this family, Diapheromera femorata, is the common walk- 


ing-stick of the northern and eastern United States. See 
cut under Phasma. 


Phasmina (fas-mi’n4), ».pl. [NL., < Phasma + 
-ina2.| A group of orthopterous insects corre- 
sponding to the family Phasmide. 

Phasmomantis (fas-md-man’tis), ». . [NL.,. < 
Gr. φάσμα, an appearance, + partic, an insect 
so called: see Mantis.| A genus of Mantide, 
containing the common praying-mantis or rear- 
horse of the United States, P. carolina. The fe- 
male is about three inches long, of a pale pea-green color ; 


the male is smaller, grayish, with dark-barred fore tibiz. 
See cut under Mantis. - Also Stagmomantis. 


phassachatet (fas’a-kat), ». [< Gr. φάσσα, ο ring- 
dove, + ἀχάτης, agate: see agate2.) The lead- 
colored agate. . 


phaulographic (f4-l-graf’ik),a. [< Gr. φαῦλος, 


bad, worthless, + γράφειν, write.] Relating to 
Haeckel. [Rare.] 


Latin or New Latin) Philosophie Baccalaureus, 


+Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Ph; D. An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 


Latin or New Latin) Philosophizx Doctor, Doctor 


4of Philosophy. 
pheasant ( 


‘ant), [Early mod. E. also 
phesant, fes@nt; < ME. fesant, fesaunt (with ex- 
erescent ¢), earlier fesaun, < AF. fesant, fe- 
saunt, OF. faisan, F. faisan = Pr. faisan, fayhan 
= Sp. fuisan = Pg. feisio = It. fagiano, fasano = 
D. fazant = MUG. fasant, phasyan = ΜΗ. fa- 
san, fasant, G. fasan (also OHG. fasihuon, MHG. 
pfaschan, pfasehuon, simulating hwon, hen) (> 
Bohem. Pol. bazhant = Russ. bazhantu, fazani 
= Hung. fatzén) = Dan. Sw. fasan, ς L. phasi- 
anus (ML. fasianus), m., also phasiana, f., < Gr. 


pheasant 


φασιανός, a pheasant (abbr. of L. Phasianus avis, 
Gr. Φασιανός ὄρνις, the Phasian bird), < Φασιανός, 
Phasian, of Phasis, ς φᾶσις, a river in Colchis, 
near the mouth of which these birds are said to 
have been numerous. | A bird of the genus Pha- 
sianus, family Phasianide. (See the technical 


names.) (a) Phasianus colchicus, the bird originally 
called pheasant from its supposed origin, of which no- 
thing is certainly known, and now for many centuries nat- 
uralized in Great Britain and in other parts of Europe. 
The cock bird in full plumage is nearly three feet long, of 
which length the tail is more than half. The head and 
neck are deep steel-blue, glancing greenish in some lights ; 
and there is a bare red skin about the eyes. The general 
color is golden-brown, varying to chestnut or plain brown, 
on most parts intimately barred or laced with black. The 





Common Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus). 


hen is more yellowish-brown, and only about two thirds 
as long. This pheasant runs into some varieties in do- 
mestication, and also crosses freely with several related 
species. _The several other forms of the restricted genus 
are definitely known as to their origin and habitat, all 
being natives of China and Tibet and more southerly re- 
gions of Asia, as well as of Japan and many other islands 
included in the Oriental fauna. Several of these are often 
seen in aviaries and in semi-domestication. They are 
such as Shaw’s, P. shawi; the Mongolian, P. mongolicus ; 
the Yarkand, P. insignis; the Formosan, P. formosanus ; 
the ring-necked, P. torquatus; the Chinese ringless, P. 
decollatus; the Japanese green, P. versicolor; the green- 
backed golden, P. elegans; also pheasants known as 
Reeves’s, Wallich's, Sommering’s, Swinhoe’s, Elliot’s, etc. 
Pheasants have often been introduced in the United 
States, where, however, none have been thoroughly natu- 
ralized, except the cases of P. versicolur and P. sceemmer- 
ingi in Oregon and Washington. (b) Hence, any bird of 
the subfamily Phasianing or (with a few exceptions) 
of the family Phasianidz. (ο) In the United States, the 
ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbella: so called in the South- 
ern and Middle States wherever the bobwhite (Ortyz 
virginiana) is known as the partridge, and called par- 
tridge in the Northern States wherever the bobwhite is 
known as the quail. See cut under Bonasa. (d) Loosely, 
one of various birds which resemble or suggest a pheasant, 
especially in the length of the tail: usually with a quali- 
ing word: (1) The reed-pheasant, or bearded titmouse, 
anurus biarmicus. [Norfolk, Eng.] (2) The magpie. 
{Cornwall, Eng.] (8) One of several different American 
_— (Cracidz). (4) The Australian mallee-bird. See 
ipoa. (5) A duck, Παβία acuta: more fully called 
heasant-duck, sea-pheasant, or water-pheasant. [Local, 
. S. and Eng.] (6) A merganser; any one of the three 
species found in the United States: more fully called 
pheasant-duck or water-pheasant. (Local, U. S.|—Am- 
herstian or Lady Amherst’s ο Chrysolophus 
or Thaumalea amherstiz, one of the golden pheasan 
with a very long tail, and highly developed ruff aroun 
the head, gorgeously arrayed in golden-yellow, green, 
crimson, white, and other colors. It is sometimes seen 
in confinement, like 7’. picta.—Argus-pheasant. See 
Argus, 3.—Blood-pheasant, any member of the genus 
Ithaginis, as I. cruentatus. See cut under Ithaginis.— Bo- 
hemian pheasant, a variety of the common pheasant, 
Phasianus colchicus, produced in semi-domestication.— 
Copper pheasant, Sémmering’s pheasant, P. sceemmer- 
ingt, from Japan.—Cornish pheasant, the magpie. 
{[Cornwall, Eng.|—Derbian pheasant. See Derbian and 
Oreophasis.—Eared pheasant, a pheasant of the genus 
Crossoptilon, having a tuft of feathers projecting like an 
ear on each side of the head and neck. They are large 
birds, not long-tailed, but with a peculiarity of the middle 
tail-feathers; the males are spurred; the plumage is not 
so brilliant as that of most pheasants, and the coloration 
is chiefly massed in large areas of light and dark. There 
are two Chinese species, C, mantchuricum and C. auri- 
tum; and two Tibetan, C. thibetanum and C. drouyni. 
All inhabit high mountain-ranges.— English pheasant 
the common pheasant, Phasianus colchicus, an Asiatic bird 
naturalized in Great Britain prior to 1059%— Fire-backed 
pheasant, a fireback ; a Macartney phe%pant; a member 
of that section of the genus Huplocamus ik which the plu- 
mage is intensely lustrous, part of the back being of a fiery 
tint. There are several species, as EH. ignitus, inhabiting 
the Malay peninsula, Borneo, Sumatra, and Formosa. 
That of Siam is EZ. prelatus, formerly Phasianus diardi, 
sometimes forming a separate section of the genus, called 
Diardigallus. The Formosan fireback, EF. swinhoei, has 
the fiery color of the back replaced by black and blue; it 
represents a section called Hverophasis.— Golden pheas- 
ant, a magnificent pheasant of the genus Chrysolophus 
or Thaumatlea, as C. pictus or T. picta, and C. or Τ, am- 
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herstiz. -The former has long been, known, and is often 
reared in confinement. It is long-tailed and ruffed ; the 
plumage is scarlet, orange, golden, green, etc. These pheas- 
. ants are natives of parts of China and Tibet.— See the gen- 
eric name.— Green pheasant, Phasianus versicolor, of 
Japan, much of whose plumage is of an emerald-green.— 
Guiana pheasant, Ortalida motmot.— Horned pheas- 
ant, a pheasant of the genus Ceriornis ; a satyr or trago- 
pan: so called from the fleshy processes on the head, which 
resemble horns. See cut under tragopan.—Impey pheas- 
ant. See Impeyan pheasant.— Kaleege or kal heas- 
ant, a member of the genus Fuplocamus, and of that sec- 
tion of the genus called Gallophasis. See kaleege.—Ma- 
cartney pheasant, a fireback ; a pheasant of the fire- 
backed section of Huplocamus, as E. ignitus, formerly in- 
cluded in a genus Macartneya.—Native pheasant of 
Australia, Leipoa ocellata: same as mallee-bird.—Pea- 
cock-pheasant, any pheasant of the genus Polyplectron. 
See cuts under calcarate and Polyplectron.— Pucras 
heasant. See Pucrasia.— Ring-necked phessent 
hasianus torquatus, of China, with a white collar and buff 
flanks, but in general resembling the common pheasant. 
—Silver pheasant, a pheasant of that section of the ge- 
nus Euplocamus called Nycthemerus, in which the upper 
ee and tail are silvery-white, more or less varied with 
lack, but strongly contrasted with the jet-black of the 
under parts. The best-known is E. nycthemerus of China, 
whose specific name translates a native designation of the 
dark and light colors, as if contrasting night and day.— 
Snow-pheasant, an eared ests any species of the 
genus Crossoptilon: so called from their habitat.—Wal- 
lich’s pheasant, Phasianus (Catreus) wallichi, the cheer. 
—Water-pheasant, an aquatic fowl with a long tail, or 
otherwise suggesting a pheasant, as the pintail duck ora 
merganser; specifically, Hydrophasianus chirurgus. See 
cut under Hydrophasianus. 


pheasant-cuckoo (fez’ant-kuk’6), n.. Any spur- 
heeled or lark-heeled cuckoo; a coucal: so 


called from the length of the tail. See. Cen- 
tropus. 
pheasant-duck (fez’ant-duk), ». Same as 


pheasant (4) (5) (6). 

Seager mall (fez’ant-finch), ». An African 
astrild, Astrilda undulata: so ealled from its 
Gensel figure and coloration. . 

pheasantry (fez’ant-ri), ».; pl. pheasantries 
(-riz). [< pheasant + -ry, after F. faisande- 
rie.| A place where pheasants are bred, reared, 
and kept. 

pheasant’s-eye (fez’ants-i),. 1, See Adonis, 

Same as pheasant’s-eye pink (which see, 
under pink?). 

pheasant-shell (fez’ant-shel),. Ashell of the 

enus Phasianella. See cut under Phasianella. 

pheasant-tailed (fez’ant-tald), a. Having a 
long tail like that of a pheasant: as, the pheas- 
ant-tailed jacana, Hydrophasianus chirurgus, a 
bird of the family Parridz or Jacanidez, found 


in eastern and southeastern Asia. See cut un- 
der Hydrophasianus. 

pheasant-wood (fez’ant-wid), ». Same as 
rh gi 

phebe, x. See phebel. 


pheert, pheeret. Bad spellings of feer! and 

66/5. 

pheeset, pheezet, ». Bad spellings of feezel. 

πο οριοά (f6-gop’te-ris), π. [NL. (Fee, 
1850-52), < Gr. Φηγός, an oak (= L. fagus, 
beech, = EK. beech), + rrepic, afern.] A genus 
of ferns, the beech-ferns. The stipe is continuous 
with the root-stock, as in the Dryopterideg, and the sori 
are naked, small, and borne on the back of the veins, below. 
the apex; the frond is variable. There are about 90 spe- 
cies, of which number 5 are found in North America. By 


some pteridologists this genus is regarded as a section of 
the genus Polypodium. 


Pheidiac, a. Same as Phidian. 

Pheidian, a. See Phidian. 

Phelipza (fel-i-pé’i), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), named after Louis and Hiér. Phelipeaur 
French naval officers and patrons of science. 
An untenable name for Anoplon, a genus of 


arasitic plants of the family Orobanchacee. 

t is characterized by the broad and spreading corolla- 
lobes, equal parallel anther-cells, and five unequal acute 
calyx-teeth. The 2 species are Oriental herbs, with a 
rather smooth, unbranched, leafless stem, bearing a few 
scales at the base, above becoming a long smooth pedun- 
cle bearing a single large scarlet flower. Cistanche lutea, 
of the old world, which has been referred to this genus by 
some authors, has been used for dyeing black. 


phelloderm (fel’6-dérm),. [NL., <Gr. φελλός, 
cork, + dépua,skin.] A definite layer of green 
parenchymatous cells beneath the cork, formed 
from the inner layers of the phellogen. Phello- 
derm may be demonstrated in the stems of Rives, 
Lonicera, Spirza, Deutzia, ete. 

phellogen (fel’o-jen), η. [NL., < Gr. φελλός, 
cork, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] Cork- 
meristem, or cork-cambium; the inner layers 
of cork-tissue, which possess cellular activity 
and give rise to cork, ; 

phellogenetic (fel’6-jé-net’ik), a. [< phellogen, 
after genetic.] In bot., pertaining or relating 

to ας as, phellogenetic meristem. | 

phelloplastics (fel-d-plas’tiks),. [= Ἑ. phello- 
plastique, < Gr. Φελλός, cork, + πλαστός, verbal 


phenacetin ({6-nas’e-tin), n. 


phenacite (fen’a-sit), x. 


phenakistoscope (fen-a-kis’t6-skdp), η. 


phenic (fé’nik), a. 


Phenician 


phenicin, phenicine (fen’i-sin), n. 


phenicin 
adj. of πλάσσειν, form: see plastic.]. The art of 
cutting and manipulating cork, as in making 
architectural models, ete. 
phelonion (16-16΄11-οπ), n.; pl. phelonia(-&).. [< 
1/41. φελόνιου, φελώνιον, also deAdvyc, incorrect 
forms for φαινόλιον, Gauvdins, < L. peenula, penula, 
a cloak,.in ML. a chasuble: see penula,] An 
ecclesiastical vestment corresponding to the 
Roman Catholic chasuble, worn by patriarchs 
and priests of the Greek Church. 
[< phen(ol) + 
acetin, | Anacety| derivative of aminophenetol, 
occurring in small tasteless colorless crystals 
but slightly soluble in water, antalgie and anti- 
yretic. Sameas p-acetaminophenolmethyl ether. 
[So called in allusion 
to its having been mistaken for quartz; < Gr. 
φέναξ (φενακ-), an impostor, + -ite2.] A rare 
mineral occurring in transparent rhombohedral 
crystals, colorless to wine-yellow, and having a 


vitreous luster. Itisa silicate of beryllium (glucinum). 
It is found in the Urals, also in Switzerland, and on Mount 
Antoro in Colorado. As a precious stone, the colorless 


x transparent variety is extremely brilliant by artificial light. 
phenakismt (fen’a-kizm), 1ο. 


[< Gr. φενακισµός, 
cheating, quackery, < φενακίζειν, cheat, « φέναξ 
(gevax-), a cheat, quack, impostor.] The act 
of conveying false ideas or impressions; deceit. 
Whately. 

[< Gr. 


φενακιστικός, deceitful (< φενακίζειν, cheat, de- 
ceive, trick, φέναξ, a cheat: see phenakism), + 
σκὀπεῖν, see.] An optical instrument which pro- 
duces the representation of actual motion, as 
in leaping, walking, flying, ete. It consists of a 
disk on which a figure Ἶς repeated in successive positions. 





Phenakistoscope. 
The disk @ has drawn upon it the figures arranged in successive 


itions. Itis rotated by ο. with the fingers applied to a small 
ss or nut in the rear (notshown in the cut). 4, dare the slits through 
which the reflected images are viewed. 


When the disk is caused to revolve and is observed through 

a slit as reflected in a mirror, a single figure appears to 

the eye, owing to the principle of the persistence of im- 

pressions on the retina, to assume in turn the various 

ror of the separate figures, its motion appearing to 
continuous. 


phenetol (fen’et-ol), . [< phen(ol) + -et- + -ol.] 


Ethyl phenyl ether, CoH;.OCgHs, a volatile 


aromatic-smelling liquid.—Phenetol red. Same 
as coccinin. 


phengite (fen’jit), n. [See fengite.] A variety 


of muscovite, or common potash mica. See 
muscovite. 

[ς F. phénique; as phen(ol) 
+ -ic.] Obtained from coal-tar: as, phenic or 
earbolie acid. See carbolic. Also phenylic. 
Pheenician (fé-nish’an), a. and n. 
[-- F. Phénicien, < L. Pheenicius, Phenician, < 
Phenice, « Gr. Φοινίκη, Phenicia, ¢ Φοῖνιξ (> L. 
Phenix), a Phenician.] 1. a. Of or pertaining 
to Phenicia. 

II, 1. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Phe- 
nicia, an ancient country on the coast of Syria, 
of which Tyre and Sidon were the chief cities. 
The Phenicians were probably of Semitic race, 
and were celebrated for their commerce, colo- 
nies, and inventions.—2. The language of the 
ancient Phenicians. It was a Semitic dialect, 
akin to Hebrew. 

[Also phe- 


nicin; < F. phénicine, ς Gr. φοῖνιξ, purple-red: 
see phenix.| A brown coloring matter pro- 
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phenicin 


duced by the action of nitrosulphurie acid on 
carbolic acid (phenol). | 


phenicious (fé-nish’us), a. [Prop. *pheniceous ; 


ς L. pheeniceus, ς Gr. φοινίκεος, purple-red, < 
φοῖνιξ, purple: see phenix.] Of or pertaining to 
phenicin; of the color of phenicin. Also pheni- 
ceous. 
phenicoptert, phoenicoptert (fen-i-kop’tér), ». 
[< F. phénicoptére = Pg. phenicoptero = It. feni- 
cottero, fenicontero,< L. phenicopterus,< Gr. φοίνι- 
κόπτερος, a bird, supposed to be the flamingo, lit. 
red-feathered, < φοῖνιξ (φοινικ-), purple-red (see 
pheniz), + πτερόν, feather, wing.] A flamingo. 
He [Vitellius] blended together the livers of giltheads, 
the brains of pheasants and peacocks, tongues of pheni- 


copters, and the melts of lampreys. 
Hakewill, Apology, p. 381. 


Phenicopterus (f6-ni-kop’te-rus), ». See Phe- 


x nicopterus, 


phenix, pheonix! (fé’niks),». [Formerly feniz, 
but now phenix or pheniz, after the L. spelling; 
ΜΕ. fenix,< AS. fenix = D. feniks = MLG. fe- 
nix = G. phonix = Sw. Dan. fonix =F. phénix = 
Sp. feniz = Pg. phenix = It. fenice, ς Li. pheeniz, ¢ 
Gr. goié, a fabulous bird, the phenix (see def. 1). 
The name has no obvious connection with φοῖ- 
wé, purple-red, purple, red, also the palm, date- 
palm, date, also a kind of grass, ete., also [cap.] 
a Phenician: see Phenician. Itis by some iden- 
tified with Egypt. bennu, a bird cent to be 
a small heron) sacred to Osiris, emblem of the 
soul, and also symbol of a certain cycle of 
time.}] 1. In ane. Oriental myth., a wonderful 
bird of great beauty, which, after living 500 or 
600 years in the Arabian wilderness, the only 
one of its kind, built for itself a funeral pile of 
spices and aromatic gums, lighted the pile with 
the fanning of its wings, and was burned upon 
it, but from its ashes revived in the freshness 
of youth. Hence the phenix often serves as an emblem 
of immortality. Allusions to this myth are found in the 
hieroglyphic writings, and the fable survives in popular 


formsin Arabia, Persia, and India. By heralds the phenix 
is always represented in the midst of flames. 


Than the Brid Fenix comethe, and brennethe him self 
to Askes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 48. 
For, as there is but one phoenix in the world, so there is 
but one tree in Arabia wherein she buyldeth. 
Lyly, Euphues (ed. Arber), Ρ. 312. 
The bird phoenix is supposed to have taken that name of 
this date tree (called in Greek φοινιξ); for it was assured 
unto me that the said bird died with the tree, and revived 
of itself as the tree sprung again. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiii. 4. 


Hence—2., A person of unique excellence; one 
of singular cdistinction or peerless beauty; a 
paragon. 


For God’s love let him not be a pheniz, let him not be 
alone, Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1549. 


That incomparable Queene, most deservedly called the 
Pheniz of her sex. Coryat, Crudities, I. 43. 


The Haji repaid me for my docility by vaunting me every- 


where as the very phoenix of ae ery 
R. Ε. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 60. 


3. In entom., the geometrid moth Cidaria ribe- 
siaria, whose larva feeds on the currant and 
gooseberry: a collectors’ name in England. 
The small phenix is C. silaceata.— Chinese phe- 
Same as fung-hwang.— Phenix badge, a medal 
struck in the reign of Elizabeth about 1574, bearing on the 
obverse a portrait of Elizabeth, and on the reverse a phenix 
in flames with cipher and crown above. The inscriptions 
seem to refer to the plague then raging. It was probably 
worn by the immediate favorites and courtiers of Elizabeth. 
— Phenix fowls. See Japanese long-tailed fowls, under 
Japanese.— Phenix post. See postl, 
phenix-stone (fé’uiks-stén), ». An artificial 
es in which furnace-slag is used in place of 
sand. 
phenocryst (f6’n6-krist),n. [<Gr. daiverv, show, 
— κρύστ(αλλος), erystal: see ογηδίαἰ.] One of 
the prominent crystals in a porphyritic rock. 
henogam, ». See phenogam. 
henogamia (16-ιῤ-σᾶ/ mi-i), ». pl. See Pha- 
nerogamia,. — 
phenogamic, phenogamous, a. 
gamic, phenogamous. 
phenol (fé’nol),”. [<F. phénol, said to be< Gr. 
φαίνειν, Shine, appear (but prob. ¢ φοῖν(ιξ), pur- 
ple-red), + -ol.] 1. Phenyl aleohol, CgH;OH, 
more commonly called carbolic acid.—2. The 
general name of a compound formed from ben- 
zene and its homologues by the substitution of 
hydroxyl for hydrogen in the benzene nucleus. 
6 phenols correspond to tertiary alcohols, as they con- 
tain the group COH, and all have weak acid properties. — 
Phenol-camphor, camphorated phenol: camphor com- 
bined with carbolic acid. , Sa onl 
phenological, phenological (f6-n6-loj’i-kal), 


See pheno- 
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phenologist, phznologist (f6-nol’9-jist), η. [< 
phenolog-y + -ἰδί.] One who is versed in phe- 
hat 6 Nature, XXXIX. 12. a 
phenology, phenology (f6-nol’6-ji), π. [Short 
for phenomenology, with a restricted applica- 
tion.] That branch of applied meteorology 
which treats of the influence of climate on the 
recurrence of the annual phenomena of animal 
and vegetable life. . So far as it concerns plant-growth, 
μη γρ ἡ is also a branch of botany, and records dates of 
udding, leafing, blooming, and fruiting, in order to corre- 
late these epochs with the attendant progress of meteoro- 
logical conditions. Among the phenomena of animal life, 


the migration of birds has been especially studied as a de- 
artment of phenology. 


phenomena, ΑΛ. Plural of phenomenon. 
phenomenal (f6-nom‘e-nal), a. [Also phenom- 
enal; = F. phénoménal = Sp. fenomenal; as 
phenomenon + -αἴ.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phenomena, or the appearances 
of things, as distinguished from the things in 
themselves; pertaining to the occurrences or 
changing phases of matter or mind. 
Mill, . .. in holding that all knowledge is only rela- 
tive and phenomenal, and that causation 1s merely inva- 


riable sequence, cuts at the roots of our belief both in 
matter and force. - Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 188. 


The basis of Fichte’s system isan absolute Ego, of which 
the Ego of consciousness is at best phenomenal. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. Ixxix. 


The Phenomenal is the Real; there is no other real that 
we can distinguish from it. 
Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 120. 


Thought mustalter the phenomenal sequence, nodoubt ; 
but so also does mere emotion, and again sensation. 
F. H. Bradley, Mind, XIIT. 26. 
2. Of the nature of a phenomenon, or extraor- 
dinary fact in nature; so surprising or extraor- 
dinary as to arrest the attention or excite won- 
der; impressively notable or important; be- 
yond what is common or usual; remarkable: 
as, the phenomenal growth of the United States; 
a brain of phenomenal size.—Phenomenal ideal- 
ism. Same as Berkeleian idealism (which see, under tdeal- 


ism 

tt. η. That which is in the nature of a phe- 
nomenon. [Rare,] 

The greatness of the change is sufficiently hinted in the 
Vision of St. John: “TI saw anew heaven and anew earth ; 
for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no more sea” (Rev. xxi. 1). In the matter 
of elementals, the new earth will be identical with the old; 
in the matter of phenomenals, the new earth will be differ- 
ent from the old. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 289. 

phenomenalism (fé-nom’e-nal-izm), π. [= F. 
phénoménalisme ; as phenomenal + -ism.] The 
ρε. een doctrine that the phenomenal and 
the real are identical—that phenomena are the 
only realities. Also called externalism. 

Phenomenalism . . . is that philosophy which holds 
that all existences, all possible objects of thought, are of 
two kinds only, external and internal phenomena; or sen- 
suous objects, such as color, shape, hardness, or groups of 
these, and the unsensuous ideas we have of sensuous ob- 
jects. J. C. Shairp, Culture and Religion, Ρ. 58. 

phenomenalist (fé-nom’e-nal-ist), m. [« phe- 
nomenal-ism + -ist.] An adherent or disciple 
of phenomenalism. 

phenomenality (fé-nom-e-nal’i-ti), n. [= F. 
phénoménalité; as phenomenal + -ity.] The 
character of being phenomenal, in either sense 
of that word. 

phenomenalize (fé-nom’e-nal-iz), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. phenomenalized, ppr. phenomenalizing. 
[< phenomenal + -ize.| To represent as a phe- 
nomenon; cause to figure as a phenomenon. 

His [Locke's] integrity is also illustrated in his acknow- 
ledgment of the unimaginable, and in this sense incog- 
nizable, in our thought of Substance. He tries to phe- 
nomenalize it; but he finds that it cannot be phenomenal- 
ized, and yet that we cannot dispense with it. 

Encyc. Brit., XTV. 760. 

phenomenally (fé-nom’e-nal-i), adv. 1. Asa 

phenomenon; as a mere phase or appearance. 

—2. In an extraordinary or surprising manner 
or degree. 


phenyle 


phonomenelogical (fé-nom’e-n6-loj’i-kal); a. 
[< phenomenolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
to phenomenology; related or relating to phe- 
nomenology. 
My metaphysic is psychological or ph ogical 
metaphysic. Mind, IX. 466. 
phenomenology (fé-nom-e-nol’6-ji), π. [= F. 
phénoménologie = Pg. phenomenologia, < Gr. φαι- 
voueva, phenomena, + -Aoyia,< 2éyerv, speak: see 


x ology.) A description or history of phenomena. 


phenomenon (fé-nom’e-non); 7.; pl. phenome- 
na (-na). [Formerly also phenomenon; = F 
phénoméne =G. phdinomen = Sw. fenomen = Dan. 
Janomen = Sp. fendmeno = It. fenomeno = Pg. 
phenomeno, ς LL. phenomenon, < Gr, φαινόµενον, 
pl. φαινόμενα, that which appears or is seen, 
neut. of pass. part. of φαίνειν, shine, show, pass. 
φαίνεσθαι, appear, < vy gav, extended form of 
V 9a = Skt. bhd, shine: see phase, face}, ete. 
Cf. ee phantom, phantasy, fancy, ete.] 
1. In philos., an appearance or immediate ob- 
ject of beak trata Ni as distinguished from a thing 
in itself, 


How pitifull and ridiculous are the grounds upon which 
such men pretend to account for the lowest and common- 
est phenomena of nature without recurring to a God and 
Providence | South, Sermons, LV. ix. 


The term appearance is used to denote not only that 
which reveals itself to our observation, as existent, but 
also to signify that which only seems to be, in contrast to 
that which truly is. There is thus not merely a certain 
vagueness in the word, butit even involves a kind of con- 
tradiction to the sense in which itis used when employed 
for phenomenon. In consequence of this, the term pha- 
nomenon has been naturalized in our language as a philo- 
sophical substitute for the term appearance. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., viii. 

A phenomenon, as commonly understood, is what is 
manifest, sensible, evident, the implication being that 
there are eyes to see, ears to hear, and so forth. 

J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 88. 

And do we need any more evidence to convince us that 
phenomena—by which I mean the effects produced upon 
our consciousness by unknown external agencies —are all 
that we can compare and classify, and are therefore all 
that we can know? J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 20. 


2. In science, a fact directly observed, being 
either (α) an individual circumstance or oceur- 
rence, such as the emergence of a temporary 
star, or more usually (0) a regular kind of fact 
observed on certain kinds of occasion, such as 
the electrical sparks seen in combing the hair 
of some persons in cold, dry weather. 

In fiction, the principles are given, to find the facts; 
in history, the facts are given, to find the principles; and 
the writer who does not explain the phenomena as well as 


state them performs only one half of his office. 
Macaulay, History. 
We do not inquire respecting this human nature what 
are the laws under which its varied phenomena may be 
generalized, and accommodate our acts to them. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 507. 
Last night we watched from our roof that lovely phe- 


nomenon, the approach of Venus to the moon. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 119. 


3. Any extraordinary occurrence or fact in 
nature; something strange and uncommon; a 
prodigy; a very remarkable personage or per- 
ormer. 
“This, sir,” said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the 


Maiden forward, “this is the infant phenomenon, Miss 
Ninetta Crummles.” Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxiii. 


Chess-board phenomenon, the effect produced by cross- 
ing the visual axes in front of a chess-board or other simi- 
lar object, so that there is a partial superposition of the 
images in the two eyes, and an appearance as if the objects 
were nearer and smaller.—Entoptic phenomena. See 
entoptic.—Leidenfrost phenomenon. See spheroidal 
condition, under spheroidal.— Peltier’s phenomenon. 
See Peltier effect (under effect), and thermo-electricity. =Syn. 
3. Prodigy, marvel, wonder. 
phenozygous (f6-noz‘i-gus), a. [< Gr. φαίνειν, 
show, + ζύγον, yoke: see yoke.] Having, as a 
skull, the zygomatic arches visible directly 
from above; having the bizygomatic diameter 
reater than the maximum transverse frontal 
iameter, and the angle of Quatrefages posi- 


phenomenism (fé-nom’e-nizm),. [ά phenom- tive. 


enon + -ism.] 
the phenomenists. 

phenomenist (fé-nom’e-nist), π. [< phenome- 
non + -ist.| One who believes only in what he 
observes, or in phenomena, having no regard 
to their causes or consequences; one who re- 
jects a priori reasoning or necessary primary 
principles; one who does not believe in an in- 
variable connection between cause and effect, 
but holds this to be nothing more {Παπ habit- 
ually observed sequence. 

phenomenize (fé-nom’e-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
phenomenized, ppr. phenomenizing. [< phenom- 


a. [ς phenolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to phe- en-on + -ize.] To bring into the world of ex- 


nology. 


perience. 


The doctrine or principles of phenyl, phenyle (fé’nil), 1. 


phenyle, η. 


[ς F. phényle; as 
phen(ol) + -yl.] An organic radical (CgH;; in 
the free state, Cj2H 9) found in phenol (or car- 
bolic acid), benzene, and aniline. It crystal- 

lizes from alcohol in colorless nacreous scales 

of an agreeable odor, which melt at 70° ο, 

and sublime at a higher temperature.— Phenyl 

brown. See brown. 


phenylamine (fé-nil-am‘in or-in),n. [ς phenyl 


+ amine.) A compound formed by the sub- 
stitution of one or more amino-groups for the 


hydrogen of benzene. The phenylamines are ve 
feeble bases. The most important commercially is ani- 
line. 


See phenyl. 


phenylia 


phenylia (fé-nil’i-a), πα.  [NL.,< E. phenyl, α. ν.] 
Same as aniline. 

a (f6-nil’ik), a. [< phenyl + -ic.] Same 
as phenic. | 

pheon (f6’on), ». [Origin obscure.] 1: A 
barbed javelin formerly 
earried by the royal ser- 
geant-at-arms. airholt, 
—2. In her., a barbed 
head, as of an arrow or a 
fish-spear, differing from 
the broad-arrow in being 
engrailed on. the inner 
side of the barbs unless 
otherwise blazoned. The 
point is always directed 
downward unless otherwise stated in the blazon. 
Also called ferrum jaculi. Compare broud-arrow. 

Pherecratean (fer’ek-ra-té’an),n. [< Gr. depe- 
κράτης, Phereecrates (see def.).] In απο, pros., 
a logacedic meter (named from Pherecrates, a 
Greek comic poet), similar to a trochaic tripody, 
but having a daetyl for the second trochee (also 
called Aristophanic); also, a logacedic tripody 
(eatalectie or acatalectic) with a dactyl either 
in the first or second place. 

Pherecratic (fer-ek-rat’ik), n. Same as Phere- 


cratean. 

phestert, ~. A bad spelling of festerl. 

phew (fu), interj. [A mere exclamation; ef. 
phoo, pho, phy, οὔο.] An exclamation of dis- 

st, weariness, or surprise. 

phi (fi), ».. The Greek letter ¢, corresponding 
to the English ph (f). 

phial (fi’al), ». and v. See vial. 

phiale (fi’a-l6), π.; pl. phiale (-16).. [ς Gr. 
φιάλη, a patera, saucer: see vial.] 1. A flat 
saucer-shaped Greek vase used for pouring re- 
ligious libations: commonly known by its Latin 
name, patera.—2,. Same as cantharus, 2. 

Phibalura (fib-a-la’rii), n. [A mutilated and cor- 
rupt form of Amphibolura,q.v.] Agenusofbirds 


established by Vieillot in 1816. ‘he type and only 
species is P. flavirostris of Brazil, a bird of the family Co- 
tingid: The plumage is yellow and black, the beak yel- 
x low. Thename is derived from the long, deeply forked tail. 





Pheon, 2. 


Phidian (fid’i-an), a. [< L. Phidias, ς Gr. Φει- 


diag, Phidias (see def.), + -an.] Οἱ, pertaining 
to, or produced by Phidias, the most eminent 
artist of the most splendid time of ancient 
Athens, during the fifth century B. c., the ar- 
tistie director of the monumental works of Peri- 
cles, and the sculptor of: the decoration of the 
Parthenon and of the chryselephantine Zeus of 


“Olympia. Hence, in general, noting the Athenian art 
of the third quarter of the fifth century, including not 
only the work of Phidias himself, but also that molded by 





at i 


! Ae cite a se aiidianas 
Phidian School of Sculpture.—The ‘‘ Gaia and Thalassa” (or Deme- 
ter and Kora), from: the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 


his example and executed by the galaxy of great artists of 
whom he was the chief; also, from the artistic standpoint, 
noting the age when Phidias and his immediate disciples 
worked. At this time the Greek artists had already won 
complete command of the material side of their profession, 
so that they were unhampered by difficulties of execu- 
tion, and their work was constantly inspired by a high 
and noble ideal. Also written Phetdian. vs ; 

Phigalian (fi-ga’li-an),a. [< Gr. Φιγάλεια, Phi- 
galia (see def.), + -an.] Pertaining to Phigalia, 
an ancient town in the Peloponnesus.— Phiga- 
lian marbles, a series of twenty-three blocks sculptured 
in alto-rilievo, from the interior frieze of the cella of the 
temple of Apollo Epikourios at Phigalia or Basse, now 
preserved in the British Museum. They represent the 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths, and that of the Greeks 
and Amazons, and are of high artistic excellence, though 
lacking the dignity and repose of the almost contempo- 
raneous art of the Parthenon. 


phil-. See philo-. 
hilabegt (fil’a-beg), n. Same as filibeg. | 
hilacte (Π-]αἷκ’6δ),. [NL. (Bannister, 1870), 


< Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + ἀκτή, sea-shore.] A genus 


of arctic maritime Anatide of the subfamily An- © 


serine, having a variegated plumage without 
metallic tints, incised webs, rostral lamelle ex- 
ae posteriorly, and skull with superorbital 
‘depression; the painted geese. P. canagica is the 
emperor-goose of Alaska, abounding at the mouth of the 
Yukon. Thecolor is wavy bluish-gray, with lavender tint- 
ing and sharp black crescentic marks, the head, nape, and 
ο tail being white, the former often washed with amber, 
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the throat black speckled with white. Its flesh is rank 
and scarcely fit for food, 


hilactery}t, ~. See phylactery. . 
hiladelphian! (fil-a-del’fi-an), a. and». [< 
Philadelphia (see def.) +-an. The name Phila- 
delphia, usually explained to mean the ‘city of 
brotherly love’ (as if identical with Gr. φιλαδελ- 
ia, brotherly love), is taken from the LL. Phi- 
delphia, < Gr. Φιλαδέλφεια, the name of a city 
of Lydia (Rev. 1. 11, ii. 7), now Ala-shehr 
(also the name of a city in Cilicia, and of an- 
other in Ceele-S rR). lit. ‘city of Philadelphus,’ 
namely, of Attalus II., king of Pergamum, sur- 
named Philadelphus (Φιλάδελφος) on account of 
his affection for his brother Eumenes, whom he 
succeeded; «φιλάδελφος, loving one’s brother or 
sister, «φιλεῖν, love, + ἀδελφός, brother, ἀδελφή, 
sister.] J, a. Of or pertaining to Philadelphia, 
the chief city of Pennsylvania, situated on the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. 
ΤΙ. x. A native or an inhabitant of the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphian? (fil-a-del’fi-an), a. [< L. Phila- 
delphus({< Gr. Φιλάδελφος, a man’s name: see def.) 
+ -ian. Cf. Philadelphianl.] Pertaining to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 283-247 
Β. Ο., a patron of literature, science, and art. 

philadelphian? (fil-a-del’fi-an), η. (Cf. F. phila- 
delphe, member of a society formed in France 
in the 17th century, < Gr. @:AadeAgoc, loving one’s 
brother: see Philadelphian1.] One of a short- 
lived mystical denomination founded in Eng- 
land in the end of the seventeenth century. 

philadelphite (fil-a-del’fit),. [ς Philadelphia 
(see def.) + -ite?.] A kind of vermiculite found 
near Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphus (fil-a-del’fus), n. [NL. (Linnzeus, 
1735), < Gr. φιλάδελόον, a sweet-flowering shrub, 
perhaps jasmine; named after Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Gr. Φιλάδελφος, king of Egypt: see Phila- 
delphianl.] A genus of shrubs of the family 
Hydrangeacee, 
type of. the 
tribe Philadel- «εν 
phex, charae- gy 
terized by the 
inferior ovary, 
numerous sta- 
mens, and four 
or five imbri- 
cate petals. 
There are about 
15 species, natives 
of Europe, the 
southern United 
States, Mexico, 
Japan, and south- 
ern Asia. They 
bear round oppo- 
site branches, op- 
posite leaves, and 
rather large flow- 
ers, corymbed or 
solitary in the axils, white or straw-colored, and commonly 
fragrant. They are common in cultivation as ornamental 
shrubs, under the names mock-orange and syringa. (See 
cutunderepigynous.) P. grandiflorusand afew other spe- 
cies are wild inthe United States from Virginiasouthward. 


philamott, ~. A bad spelling of jilemot. Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny. 

Philampelus clam peins), n. [NL. (Harris, 
1839), < Gr. φιλάμπελος, loving the vine, < φιλεῖν, 
love, + ἄμπελος, avine.] A genus of sphingid 
moths of the subfamily Ch@wrocampine, includ- 





Flowering Branch of Syringa or Mock-orange 
(PAtladelphus coronarius), a, the fruit. 





Larva of Phtlampelus achemon, slightly reduced, 


ing species of large size, with curved antennse 
somewhat pointed fore wings, and produced 
anal angle of the hind wings. There arefour North 
American species, two of them extending into the West 





Phtlampelus achemon, Moth, slightly reduced. 


philanthropist 


Indies; in the larval state all are vine-feeders, whence the 
generic name. The larve have the head small and glo- 
bose, the anterior segments slender and retractile into the 
swollen third segments; and the anal horn is wanting in 
full-grown individuals, being replaced by a shining lenticu- 
lar tubercle. P. achemon and P. pandorus or satellitia are 
abundant, and. of importance from the damage done in 
ας Vineyards by their larve. Synonymous with Pholus, Hiibn. 


philander (fi-lan’dér), η. [So called in allu- 
sion to Philander, as the name in old plays and 
romances of a lover, e. g. ‘‘ Philander, Prince 
of Cyprus, passionately in love with Erota,” one 
of the dramatis persone of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘‘Laws of Candy,” and Philander, 
the name of a virtuous youth in Ariosto’s ‘‘ Or- 
lando Furioso,” between whom and a married 
woman named Gabrina there were certain ten- 
der passages; < Gr. φίλανδρος, loving men, < ¢v- 
λεῖν, love, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), man. Cf. phyliis, η. 
andv.} 1. A lover. 

This exceeds all precedent; I am brought to fine uses, 
to become a botcher of second hand marriages between 
Abigails and Andrews !—TI'll couple you !— Yes, I'll baste 
you together, you and your Philander ! 

Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 
2. In zoél., one of several different marsupial 


mammals. Specifically —(a) The Australian bandicoot, 
Perameles lagotis: (b) A South American opossum of one 


of several different species. 
philander (fi-lan’dér),v.i. [< philander, n. Cf. 


phyliis, υ.] Το play the philander; pay court 
to.a woman, especially without serious inten- 
tion; make love in a foolish way; ‘‘spoon.” 


Sir Kit was too much taken up philandering to consider 
the law in this case. Miss Edgeworth, Castle Rackrent, ii. 


You must make up your mind whether you wish to be 
accepted: . . . you can’t be philandering after her again 
for six weeks, George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxv. 

philanderer (fi-lan’dér-ér), .. One who phi- 
landers; a male flirt. 

At last, without a note of warning, appeared in Beddge- 
lert a phenomenon which rejoiced some hearts, but per- 
turbed also the spirits, not only of the Oxford philander- 
ers, but those of Elsley Vavasour. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xix. 
Philanthide (fi-lan’thi-dé)), n. pl. “{NL., < 
Philanthus + -idz,| A family of fossorial hy- 
menopterous insects, founded on the genus 


Philanthus. They have a narrow prothorax, three sub- 
marginal cells of the fore wings, the second and third of 
which receive each a recurrent nervure, and sessile or 
subsessile abdomen. ‘These wasps are small but beauti- 
ful; they prey chiefly on bees and beetles, and their bur- 
rows seldom exceed five inches inlength. See cut under 


Philanthus. 

philanthrope (fil’an-throp), ». [ς F. philan- 
thrope = Sp. fildniropo = It. jilantropo = Pg. 
philanthropo,. < Gr.. φιλάνθρωπος, humane: see 
philanthropy.) A philanthropist. 

He had a goodness of nature and disposition in so great 
a degree that he may be deservedly styled a philanthrope. 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, II. 127. (Davies.) 
philanthropic (fil-an-throp’ik), a. [= F. phi- 
lanthropique Sp. Πϊαπίτόρίεο = Pg. philan- 
tropico = It. jfilantropico, < ML. *philanthropi- 
cus (in adv. philanthropice), ς Gr. "φιλανθρωπικός, 
a false reading for φιλάνθρωπος, humane, a phi- 
lanthropist: see philanthropy.] Of or pertain- 
ing to philanthropy ; characterized by or spring- 
ing from love of mankind; actuated by a de- 
sire to do good to one’s fellows. 

The kindlier feeling of men is seen in all varieties of 
philanthropic effort. Η. Spencer, Social Statics. 
= Benevolent, humane. 

philanthropical (fil-an-throp’i-kal), a. [< 
hilanthropic + -al.] Same as philanthropic. 
philanthropically (fil-an-throp’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a philanthropic manner; benevolently. 
philanthropinism (fil-an-throp’i-nizm),n. [< 
Gr. "ϕιλανθρώπινος (a false reading for φιλάνθρω- 
moc, humane: see philanthropy) + -ism.] <A 
system of education on so-called natural prin- 
ciples, promoted by Basedow and his friends 
in Germany in the eighteenth century. 
philanthropinist (fil-an-throp’i-nist), η. [ς 
philanthropin-ism + -ist.] An advocate of phil- 
anthropinism. : 
philanthropism (fi-lan’thro-pizm), πα. [= F. 
philanthropisme; as philanthrop-y + -ism.] Phi- 
lanthropy. 
philanthropist (fi-lan’thro-pist),. [< philan- 
throp-y + -ist.) One who is actuated by a 
philanthropic spirit; one who loves mankind, 
or wishes well {ο his fellow-men and endeay- 
ors to benefit them by active works of Ῥεπεγ- 
olence or beneficence; one who from philan- 
thropiec motives endeavors to do good to his 
fellows. 
We all know the wag’s definition of a philanthropist — 


a man whose charity increases directly as the square of 
the distance, George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxviii. 





philanthropistic 


philanthropistic (fi-lan-thr6-pis’tik), a)  [< 
philanthropist + -ic.] Relating to or charac- 
terizing professional philanthropists. [Rare. ] 
Over the wild-surging chaos in the leaden air are only 
sudden glares of revolutionary lightning ; then mere dark- 
ness with philanthropistic phosphorescences, empty mete- 
oric lights. Cariyle, Sterling, v. (Davies.) 
philanthropy (fi-lan’thro-pi), ». [Formerly 
philanthropie; < ¥. philanthropie = Sp. filantro- 
pia = Pg. philantropia = It. filantropia, ς Liu. 
philanthropia, ς Gr. φιλανθρωπία, humanity, be- 
nevolence, generosity, < Φιλάνθρωπος, loving 
mankind, humane, benevolent, liberal, ¢ @cAeiv, 
love, + ἄνθρωπος, man.] Love of mankind, es- 
pecially as evinced in deeds of practical benefi- 
cence and endeavors for the good of one’s fel- 
lows. 


They thought themselves not much concerned to ac- 
quire that God-like excellency, a philanthropy and love to 
all mankind. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IIL. i. 


=Syn. Philanthropy, Charity. Originally these words were 
the same, meaning the love of fellow-man, a sense which 
philanthropy retains, but charity (except in Biblical lan- 
guage: see 1 Cor. xiii., authorized version) has lost. Each 
expresses both spirit and action; but philanthr can- 
not be applied toa concrete act, while charity may ; hence 
we speak of a charity, but not of a philanthropy ; on the 
other hand, as a spirit, philanthropy looks upon human wel- 
fare as a thing to be promoted, especially by preventing 
or mitigating actual suffering, while charity, outside of 
Biblical usage, is simply disposed to take as favorable a 
view as possible of the character, conduct, motives, or the 
like, of afellow-man. As activity, charity helps men in- 
dividually; philanthropy helps the individual as amember 
of the race, or provides for large numbers. Philanthropy 
agitates for prison-reform and the provision of occupation 
for released convicts; charity gives a released convictsuch 


personal help as he needs. ; 
Philanthus (fi-lan’thus), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 
1793), < Gr. φιλανθής, loving flowers (cf. Φίλανθος, 
a man’s name), ς φιλεῖν, 
love, + ἄνθος, flower.] 1. 
In entom., a notable ge- 
nus of digger-wasps, typ- 
ical of the family Philan- 
thidz, having the third 
submarginal cell narrow 
and the antenne insert- 
ed in the middle of the 
face, not far above the clypeus. There/are 61 
American and 6 European species. The British P. api- 
vorus preys especially upon the hive-bee. 
2. In ornith., a genus of meliphagine birds. 
Also called Manorrhina. Lesson, 1831. 
philantomba (fil-an-tom’bi), η. [NL.;. sup- 
posed to be a native name.} An African ante- 
lope of the genus Cephalophus, as C. maxwelli. 
philarguroust, a. [< philargur-y + -ous.] Mon- 
ey-loving; avaricious. Sir R. I’ Estrange. 
philarguryt (fi-lir’gu-ri), . [Properly philar- 
gyry ; ML. *philargyria, philargiria, < Gr. φίλαρ- 
γυρία, love of ‘money, covetousness (the word 
used in 1 Tim. vi: 10),< φιλάργυρος, loving money, 
< φιλεῖν, love, + ἄργυρος, silver, money : see argy- 
rism, argent.| Love of money; avarice. 
philatelic (fil-a-tel’ik),a. [< philatel-y + -ie.] 
Of or relating to philately. 
philatelist (fi-lat’e-list), 1, [< philatel-y + -ist.] 
A collector of postage-stamps and revenue- 
stamps as Objects of curiosity or interest.’ — 
philately (fi-lat’e-li), πι [ς F. philatélie, in- 
tended to mean ‘the love of the study of all 
that concerns prepayment,’ i. e. of stamps, ab- 
surdly formed (by M. Herpin, a stamp-collector, 
in ‘‘Le Collectionneur,” in 1865) < Gr. φίλος, 
loving (prop. φιλεῖν, love), + ἀτελής, free of tax 
or charge (taken in the sense of ‘prepaid’), < 
ᾱ- priv. + τέλος, tax, duty.] The faney for οο]- 
leeting and classifying postage-stamps and 
revenue-stamps as objects of curiosity; also, 
the occupation of making such collections. 
philauty? (91/4 -1), n. [Also philautie; < F. 
philautie' = Sp. filaucia = Pg. philaucia = It. 
Jilauzia, < Gr, φιλαυτία, self-love, ¢ giAavroc, lov- 
ing oneself, <¢ φιλεῖν,]ονο, + αὐτός, self.] Love 
of self; selfishness. 
Then Philauty and Pride shall stretch her Soul 
With swelling poison, making her disdain 
Heav’ns narrow gate, J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 38, 
philazert, ». A bad spelling of filacer. 
philenor (fi-lé’nor), ». [NL., < Gri φιλήνωρ, Φι- 
λάνωρ, loving one’s husband, ς φιλεῖν, love, + 
ἀνήρ, man, husband. Cf. philander.| A butter- 
tiy, Laertias philenor, one of the handsomest of 
the North American swallowtails. The fore wings 
are black with greenish metallic reflections; the hind are 
brilliant steel-blue with greenish reflections ; the larva is 
velvety-black, covered with long black fleshy tubercles 


and shorter orange ones. It feeds upon plants of the genus 


Aristolochia, and is somewhat gregarious in early life: See 
cuts under Papilio and Papilionidx. t 
Philepitta (fil-e-pit’a), πα. [NL, (Isidore Geof- 


{νου St. Hilaire, 1838), < Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + NL. 





Philanthus ventilabris, 
natural size. 
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Pitia.] The typical genus of Philepittide, con- 
taining two Madagascan species, P. castanea 
and P.schlegeli. The systematic position of the genus 
has been much questioned, it having been classed with the 
Pittidz or Old World ant-thrushes, the birds of paradise, 
and the Nectariniid& or honey-suckers. The genus is also 
called Brissonia, Buddinghia, and Paictes. 

lepitia + -idz.] Afamily of mesomyodian pas- 
serine birds peculiar to Madagascar, typified by 
the genus - te The syrinx is bronchotracheal, 
with a peculiar modification of the bronchial half-rings and 
corresponding expansion of the muscular insertions, The 
tongue is penicillate, the tarsi are taxaspidean, the wing- 
coverts are long, the tail is short, and the male has a car- 
uncle over the eye. 

Philesia (fi-lé’si-i),. [NL.(Commerson, 1789), 
C Gr. φίλησις, affection, < φιλεῖν, love.] A genus 
of liliaceous plants of the tribe Luzuriagee, dis- 
tinguished by its one-nerved leaves and sepals 
shorter than the petals. The only species, P. Mage- 
lanica, is the pepino, asmooth branching shrub from south- 
ern Chile and the straits of Magellan, bearing rigid al- 
ternate oblong leaves and showy drooping rose-red and 
waxy flowers, large and bell-shaped. Their contrast with 
the evergreen leaves makes it one of the handsomest of 
antarctic plants. It is also remarkable for its structure of 
bark, wood, and pith, similar to that of exogenous stems. 

Philetzrus (fil-e-té’rus), n. [NL. (orig. Phile- 
tairus, Sir Andrew Smith, 1837), < Gr. Φιλεῖν, 
love, + ἑταῖρος, ἃ companion: see hetera.] A 
genus of sociable weaver-birds of the family 


ses 


> 





Social Weaver-bird (Philetzrus soctts), with its hive-nest. 


Ploceidz, having as type P. socius of South 
Africa, the well-known social weaver, which 
builds its enormous umbrella-like nest in com- 
mon with its fellows. See cut under hive-nest. 
philharmonic εννοω α. {= F. phil- 
harmonique = Sp. filarménico = Pg. philarmoni- 
co = It. filarmonico, < Gr. as if *¢:Aappovinde, « 
φιλεῖν, love, + ἁρμονία, harmony: see harmony. | 
Loving harmony; fond of music; music-loving. 
Philhellene (fil-hel’én), x. [<F. philhelléne = 
It. jilelleno,< Gr. φιλέλλην, « φιλεῖν, love, + *EA- 
λην, a» Greek, pl..“EAAqvec, Greeks: see Hellene.] 
A friend of Greece; a foreigner who supports 
the cause and interests of the Hellenes; par- 





philippize 
λιππος, lit. loving horses, «φιλεῖν, love, + ἵππος, 
horse.] 1. The common European house-spar- 
row, Passer domesticus.— 2. The hedge-sparrow, 
Accentor modularis. [Proy. Eng.] 


When Philip lyst to go to bed. 
It is a heaven to heare my Phippe, 


How she can chirpe with chery lip. 
Gascoigne, Praise of Philip Sparrow. (Wares.) 
Philip and Cheineyt. [Also Philip and Ohey- 
ney (Cheinie, Cheanie, Cheny); from the proper 
names Philip and Cheiny, used like Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. The name Cheiny, Cheyney, sur- 
vives in the surnames Cheney, Cheyne. 1. 
‘“Tom, Dick, and Harry”; any one and every 

one. 

It was not his entent to bryng unto Sylla philip and 
cheinie, mo than a good meiny, but to bryng-hable soul- 


diours of manhood approued and well tried to his handes. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 311. (Davies.) 


Loiterers I kept so meanie, 
Both Philip, Hob, and Cheanie. 
Tusser, p. 8.  (Davies.) 
2. Some stuff, apparently coarse or common, the 
exact character of which is uncertain. . [In this 
use hyphened as one word. ] 
Twill put a lady scarce in Philip-and-cheyney, 


With three small bugle-laces, like a chamber maid. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 1. 


No cloth of silver, gold, or tissue here; 

Philip-and-Cheiny never would appear 

Within our bounds. 

John Taylor, Praise of Hempseed. 

Philipist, η. See Philippist. 

Philippian (fi-lip’i-an), a. and πα. [« L. Philip- 
pianus, Philippian, < Philippi, < Gr. Φίλιπποι, 
Philippi, < i/.r7oc, Philip: see philip.] 1. α. 
Of or pertaining to Philippi or its inhabitants. 

II, η. A native or an inhabitant of Philippi, 
a city of ancient Macedonia, the seat of an 
early Christian church, to which Paul addressed 
his Epistle to the Philippians.—Epistle to the 
Philippians, a letter addressed by the apostle Paul to the 
church in Philippi, in which he alludes to the close per- 
sonal relations existing between himself and the mem- 


bers of that church, encourages them to remain in unity, 
and warns them against various dangers, 


Philippic (fi-lip’ik), m. [= F. philippique = Sp. 
‘jilipica = Pg. philippica = It. filippica, < A 
plilippica, 8ο, oratio, in plural philippice orati- 
ones (also absolutely philippica, neut. pl.), fem. 
of Philippicus, ς Gr. Φιλιππικός, pertaining to 
Philip,< Φίλιππος, Philip: see philip.] 1. One of 
a series of orations delivered, in the fourth cen- 
tury B. ο., by the Athenian orator Demosthenes, 
against Philip, king of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander the Great, in which the orator pro- 
claims the imminent jeopardy of Athenian lib- 
erty, and seeks to arouse his fellow-citizens to 
a sense of their danger and to stimulate them 
to timely action against the growing power of 
Macedon. Henece—2. [1.6.] Any discourse or 
declamation full of acrimonious inveetive. The 
orations of Cicero against Mark Antony are 
called philippics. | 

In atone which may remind one of the similar philippic 


by his contemporary Dante against his fair countrywomen 
of Florence. Prescott, Yerd, and Isa., i. 8, note 31.. 


ticularly, one who favored, supported, or actu- Philippic era. See era. 3 
ally assisted the modern Greeks in their suc- Philippin (fil’ip-in), ». [< Philip (see def.) + 


ey struggle with the Turks for indepen- 

ence, 

Philhellenie (fil-he-len’ik), a. [As Philhellene 
+ -ic, after Hellenic.] Of or pertaining to Phil- 
hellenes; loving the Greeks. 

Philhellenism (fil-hel’en-izm),. [As Phithel- 
lene + -ism, after Hellenism.| Love of Greece; 
the principles of the Philhellenes. 

Philhellenist (fil-hel’en-ist), n.. [As Phithellene 
+ -ist, after Hellenist.] Same as Philhellene. 

Philhydrus (fil-hi’drus), n. [NL. (Solier, 1834), 
ς Gr. φίλυδρος, loving water, ς giAeiv, love, + ὕδωρ 
(idp-), water.] Inentom., a large genus of water- 
beetles of the family Hydrophilidz, widely dis- 
tributed and comprising species which have the 
last joint of the maxillary palpi shorter than the 
third.. Also Philydrus and Helophilus. 

philiater (fi-li’a-tér), π. [¢ Gr. φιλίατρος, a 
friend of the art of medicine, ς φιλεῖν, love, + 
ἰατρός, a mediciner, physician: see iatric.] An 
amateur student of medicine. | 

όν philigreet. Bad spellings of jilibeg, 

igree. 

Philidor's defense. In chess-playing. See open- 
ing, 9. 

philip (fil’ip), ».~ [Also contr. phip ; a partie- 
ular use of the proper name Philip (ef. ** Philip 
Sparrow,” the name of a poem of Skelton), The 
name Philipis < F. tine 2 = Sp. Filipo = Pg. 
Philippo = It. Filippo, . Philippus, ς Gr, Φί- 


Philippist. (fil/ip-ist), x. 


-ink,| A member of a small Russian denomina- 


tion, chiefly in Lithuania. It was founded by Philip 
Pustoviat, about1700; its members have noregular priests, 
and refuse military service and oaths. 


πι σος (fil’i-pén), x. Same as philopena. 


hilippism (fil’ip-izm),n. [ς Philip (see def.) 
+ -ism.| The doctrines attributed to Philip 
Melanchthon by his pupils and followers. 

[ς Philip (see def.) 
+ -ist,] A pupil or follower of Philip Melanch- 
thon, a German theologian (1497-1560). Also 
spelled Philipist. 


philippize (fil’ip-iz), v.; pret. and pp. philip- 


pized, ppr. philippizing. [= F. philippiser, < 
Gr. φιλιππίζειν, be on Philip’s side, « Φίλιππος, 
Philip: see Philippic. In defs. I., 2, and Π., < 
ος + -ize.| I, intrans. 1. To side with 

hip of Macedon; support or advocate the 
cause of Philip. 

Its prestige [that of the oracle of Delphi] naturally van- 
ished with the downfall of Greek liberty, after it began, 
as Demosthenes expressed it, to philippize, or to yield its 
authority to corrupt inducements, -- 

G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 103. 
2. Το write or utter a philippie or invective; 
declaim. See Philippic. αμ Lam 

With the best intentions in the world he naturally phil- 
tppizes, and chaunts his prophetic song in exact unison 
with their designs. Burke, Rev. in France. 

ΤΙ. trans. To attack in a philippic; inveigh 
against. , | | 


philippize 


He argued with us, philippized us, denounced us, and, 
as Nimrod said, “ whipped us over oe Almighty’s back !” 


udd, Margaret, iii. 

Philister (fi-lis’tér), ».. Same as Philistine, 3. 
Philistian (fi-lis’ti-an), a. and. [< Philistia, 

LL. Philistza, Philisthea (see Philistine), + 
-an.) I, a. Of or pertaining to Philistia in Sy- 
ria, or its inhabitants. 

The cis-Jordan country . . . was the scene of a great 
development of the Philistian power. 


Έπομο. Brit., XVIII. 176. 
ΤΙ. ». A Philistine. 


But, Colonel, they say you went to Court last night very 
drunk ; nay, I’m told for certain you had been among the 


Philistians. Swift, Polite Conversation, i. (Davies.) 
’Tis neither Pagan, Turk, nor Jew, nor any proud 
Philistians. Roxburghe Ballads, ΥΠ. 492. 


Philistimt (fi-lis’tim), ». [ς LL. Philisthiim, « 
‘Heb. Plishthim, pl.: see Philistine.] A Philis- 
tine: properly a plural (Hebrew), but used as 
@ singular. ; 

They serued also the Gods of Aram, Zidon, Moab, Am- 


mon, and the Philistims. 

κ Purchas, Pilgrimage, ΤΙ. viii. §1. 

Philistine (fi-lis’tin),n. [=F. Philistin, < LL. 
Philistini, also Philisthiim, Philistines (ef. Ar. 
Filistiy, Philistines, Filistin, Palestine), < Heb. 
Plishthi, pl. Plishthim, the original inhabitants 
of Palestine (Philistia),< palash, wander about. 
In def. 3 Philistine is a translation of G. Philister 
(= D. Philister = Sw. Dan. Filister), a ‘Philis- 
tine’), applied by German students in the uni- 
versities, as ‘‘the chosen people” or ‘‘the ehil- 
dren of light,” to the townsmen, regarded as 
their enemies, or ‘the children of darkness.’’] 
1. One of a warlike immigrant people, of dis- 
puted origin, who inhabited parts of Philistia 
or Palestine, and contested the possession and 
sovereignty of it with the Israelites, and con- 
tinued to harass them with much persistency 
for several centuries. Hence—2, A heathen 
enemy; an unfeeling foe: used humorously, 
for example, of a bailiff or sheriff’s officer. 

She was too ignorant of such matters to know that, if he 
had fallen into the hands of the Philistines (which is the 
name given by the faithful to bailiffs), he would hardly 
have been able so soon to recover his liberty. 

Fielding, Amelia, v. 6. (Davies.) 
3. In Germany, one who has not been trained 
in a university: so called by the students. 
{Slang.] Henece—4, Α matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace person; a man upon whom one can 
look down, as of culture inferior to one’s own; 
one of ‘‘parochial” intellect; a satisfied per- 
son who is unaware of his own lack of culture. 

The people who believe most that our greatness and wel- 
fare are proved by our being very rich, and who most give 
their lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are just the very 
people whom we call Philistines. 

M. Arnold, Sweetness and Light, § 13. 

Philistinism (fi-lis’tin-izm), n. [= F. philis- 

tinisme; as Philistine + -ism.| The character or 
views of Philistines. See Philistine, 3, 4. 

Out of the steady humdrum habit of the creeping Saxon, 
as the Celt calls him — out of his way of going near the 
ground—has come, no doubt, Philistinism, that plant of 
essentially Germanic growth, flourishing with its genuine 
marks only in the German fatherland, Great Britain and 
her colonies, and the United States of America, M. Arnold. 

philizert, η. A bad spelling of filacer. 

phill-horset, x. A bad spelling of fill-horse. 

phillibeg, ». A bad spelling of Jilibeg. 

phillipena, η. See philopena. 

phillipsite (fil’ip-sit), π. [Named after W. 
Phillips, an English mineralogist (died 1828).] 
In mineral., a hydrous silicate of aluminium, cal- 
cium, and potassium, commonly found in cruci- 
form twin crystals. It is a member of the zeolite 
group, and is closely related to harmotome. It occurs 


chiefly in basaltic rocks, but was obtained also by deep-sea 
dredging by the Challenger expedition. Also called chris- 
tanite. 


tia 

Phillyrea (fi-lir’6-i), α. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), fancifully transferred from Gr. pin 
(Theophrastus), an unidentified shrub, < φιλύρα, 
the linden-tree.] A genus of sympetalous 
plants of the family Oleaceex and the tribe Ole- 
inex, distinguished by broad imbricated corolla- 
lobes, and a drupe with a thin stone. The 6 spe- 
cies are native of the Mediterranean region and the East. 
They are smooth shrubs with opposite evergreen leaves, 
and small greenish-white flowers clustered in the axils, 
hardy and adapted to seaside planting, forming compact 
and ornamental roundish masses, called jasmine box from 
the relationship to the jasmine and resemblance to box. 


philo-. [F. philo- = Sp. It. filo- = Pg. philo-, 
< L. philo-, ς Gr. Φιλο-, before a vowel or rough 
breathing φιλ-, combining form of φιλεῖν (ind. 
pres. φιλέω), love, regard with affection, be fond 
of, like or like to do, be wont to do, ete.; «φίλος, 
loved, beloved, dear, pleasing; as a noun, a 
friend, neut. φίλον, an object of love; later, in 
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poet. use, in an active sense, loving, friendly, 
fond; orig. own, one’s own (as in Homer); per- 
haps, with adj. formative -:Aoc, and with loss of 
initial σ, from the root of σφεῖς (dat. σφισι, ogiowv, 
σφιν, σφι, dial. Φιν, Weiv, We, etc., acc. σφέας, σφε, etc.), 
themselves,  sva, = L. suus, his, their (own), 
ete. The element φιλο-, in composition, is usu- 
ally explained as ‘‘diAoc, loving,” but the adj. is 
not so used in composition; the element ¢Ao- 
represents φιλεῖν, love, as the element µισο-, of 
opposite meaning, represents μισεῖν, hate.] An 
element in many words of Greek origin or for- 
mation, representing a verb meaning ‘to love.’ 
See etymology, and words following. It is opposed to 
miso-, as in misogynist, etc. Before a vowel or h it becomes 
phil-, as in Phil-American, Phithellenic, etc. It occurs 
terminally (Latin -philus, Greek -ϕιλος, properly passive) 
in bibliophile, Russophile, etc. 

philobiblical (fil-d-bib’li-kal), a. [< Gr. φιλεῖν, 
love, + LL. biblia, the Bible: see biblical. Cf. 
Gr. φιλόβιβλος, loving books.] Devoted to Bibli- 
eal study. 

The Duke of Brunswick, hearing of Hardt’s fame, ap- 
inted him his librarian shortly after the Orientalist had 
ounded at Leipsic a philobiblical society, with the object 
of determining the sacred text. Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 475. 
philocalist (fil’6-kal-ist), n. [ς Gr. φιλόκαλος, 
loving the beautiful (< φιλεῖν, love, + καλός, beau- 
tiful), + -ist.] A lover of the beautiful. [Rare.] 
philodemic (fil-d-dem’ik), a. [« Gr. φιλόδηµος, 
a friend of the people, ¢ φιλεῖν, love, + ὅῆμος, 
eople.] Loving the people. 

Philodendrez (fil-d-den’dré-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Schott, 1832), < Philodendron + et A tribe 
of monocoty:edonous plants of the family Ara- 
6658 and the subfamily Philodendroidez, dis- 
tinguished by their habit as erect sympodial 
shrubs, often branching or climbing. Being 
founded on Philodendron of Schott (1829), 
which is antedated by Baursea (Hoffmannsegg, 
1824), it must be abandoned as a tribal name. 
In the system of Engler and Prantl it embraces 
12 genera. 


philodendrist (fil-d-den’drist), n. [ς Gr. φιλόδεν- 
dpoc, loving trees (< Φφιλεῖν, love, + dévdpov, a 
tree), +-ist.] Aloveroftrees. Lowell, Study 
Windows, p. 44. 

Philodendroidee #fil’6-den-droi’dé-6), π. pl. 
[NL. (Engler, 1876), < Philodendron + -oidex. | 
A subfamily of the Aracez. In the system of 
Engler and Prantl it embraces 5 tribes and 19 
genera. Being based on Philodendron, which 
is antedated by Baursea, it cannot be main- 
tained. See Philodendron and Philodendreez. 


Philodendron (fil-6-den’dron), n. [NL., < Gr. 
φιλόδενδρος, loving trees, < Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + 
δένδρον, a tree.] A name given by Schott in 
1829 to Baursea, a genus of araceous plants 
characterized by a fruit not included in the 
persistent spathe, stamens united into a pris- 
matic body, and distinet two- to ten-celled 
ovaries with the orthotropous ovules fixed to 
the inner angle of the cells. There are about 
100 species, natives of tropical America. They 
are climbing shrubs, with broad coriaceous 
leaves and short terminal or axillary peduncles, 


commonly in clusters. They bear fleshy white, red, 
or yellowish spathes, and a closely flowered spadix, fol- 
lowed by a dense massof berries. (See Aracez.) Some 
West Indian species are there known as wake-robin. 


philofelistt (fi-lof’e-list), n. [< Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ L. felis, a cat: see Felis.) A lover of cats. 
[Rare. ] 

Dr. Southey, who is known to be a philofelist, and con- 
fers honours upon his cats according to their services, has 
raised one to the highest rank in peerage. 

Southey, The Doctor, Fragment of Interchapter. (Davies.) 
philogalists (fi-log’a-list),n. [< Gr. φιλεῖν,]ονο, 
+ γάλα, milk: see galaxy.| <A lover of milk. 


[Rare. ] 
You .. . area philogalist, and therefore understand... 
cat nature. Southey, Letters (1821), IIT. 240, (Davies.) 


philogarlic (fil-6-giir’lik),a. [< Gr. φιλεῖν,]ουο, 
+ E. garlic.] Loving garlic; fond of garlic. 
De Quincey, Spanish Nun. [Rare.] 
philogynist (fi-loj’i-nist), πα... [< philogyn-y 
+ -ist.] A lover of women: the opposite of 
misogynist, 
There are “philogynists” as fanatical as any “misogy- 
nists,” who, reversing our antiquated notions, bid the man 


look upon the woman as the higher type of humanity ; who 
ask us to regard the female intellect as the clearer and 


the quicker, if not the stronger. 
pm Lay Sermons (1870), p. 21, 
philogyny (fi-loj’i-ni), πα. [= F. philogynie, < 
Gr. φιλογυνία, love of women, « φιλογύνης, φιλό- 
γυνος, loving women, < φιλεῖν, love, + γυνή, wo- 
man.] .Fondness or admiration for. women; 
love of women: the opposite of misogyny. 


philology 

We will therefore draw a curtain over this scene, from 

that philogyny which is in us. 
Fielding, Jonathan Wild, i. 10, 

Because the Turks so much admire philogyny, 
Although their usage of their wives is sad. 

Byron, Beppo, st. 70. 
Philohela (fi-lo’he-li), π. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 
1841), prop. * Philela, ¢ Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + ἕλος, a 
marsh.] A genus of Scolopacidz, having short 
rounded wings, the three outer primaries of 
which are emarginate and attenuate; the Amer- 
ican woodcocks. P. minor is the common woodcock 


of the United States, generically distinct from the Euro- 
Lao woodcock, Scolopax rusticula. See woodcock. Also 


called Microptera. 

Philohellenian} (fil’/6-he-1é6’ni-an), π. [For 
* Philhellenian ; as Philhellene + -ἰαπ.] Same as 
cdr sanirtg "γην ee 

philologer (fi-lol’6-jér), ». [< philolog-y + -er1. 
Cf. hlologue:) Same as piiloldgion, tid for- 
merly in more common use. 

Philologian (fil-0-lo’ji-an), n. 
-απ.] Same as philologist. 

philologic (fil-6-loj‘ik), a. 


[< philology + 
[= F. philologique 


= Sp. filolégico = Pg. philologico = It. filologico 
(cf. D. filologisch = G. philologisch = Sw. Dan. 
jilologisk), < MGr. Φιλολογικός, pertaining to 


philology or learning, < Gr, φιλολογία, philolo- 
gy, learning: see philology.) Of or pertaining 
to philology, or the study of language: as, phil- 
ologic learning. 
philological (fil-6-loj’i-kal), a. [ς philologic + 
-αῖ.] Relating to or concerned with philology: 
as, philological study; the American Philologi- 
cal Association. 
philologically (fil-d-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ina philo- 
logical manner; as regards philology. 
philologist (fi-lol’6-jist),». [< philolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in philology. Also philologer, 
philologian, philologue. 
Learn’d philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 691. 
philologize (fi-lol’ 6-jiz), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
philologized, ppr. philologizing. [< philolog-y + 
-ize.|. To discuss questions relating to phi- 
lology. 
Nor is it here that we design to enlarge, as those who 
have philologized on this occasion. Evelyn. 
philologue (fil’d-log), n. [= D. filoloog = G. 
philolog = Sw. Dan. jilolog, < tf phitole gras = 
Sp. filédlogo= Pg. philologo, filologo =It. filologo 
= Russ. filologu, a philologist; < L. philologus, 
a man of letters, a scholar; as adj., studious 
of letters, versed in learning, scholarly; < Gr. 
φιλόλογος, a learned man, student, scholar; prop. 
adj., fond of learning and literature, ete.* see 
philology.| Same as philologist. 
This is the fittest and most proper hour wherein to write 
these high matters and deep sentences, as Homer knew 


very well, the paragon of all philoloques. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i., Author’s Prol. (Davies.) 


The combination . . . was and is a fact in language; 
and its evolution was the effect of some philological force 
which it is the business of philologues to elucidate. 

Latham, Elements of Comparative Philology, ii. 1, 2. 
philology (fi-lol’6-ji), n. [Formerly philologie ; 
= D. filologie=G. philologie =Sw. Dan. filologi ; 
<F. κά νὰ = Sp. jilologia = Pg. philologia, 
filologia = It. filologia = Russ. filologiya, phi- 
lology (see def.), < L. philologia, love of learn- 
ing and literature (Cicero), explanation and 
interpretation of writings (Seneca), <¢ Gr. ϕι- 
λολογία, love of dialectic or argument (Plato), 
love of learning and literature (Isocrates, Aris- 
totle), the study of language and history (Plu- 
tarch, ete.), in later use learning in a wide 
sense; < φιλόλογος, fond of words, talkative 
(wine was said to make men so) (Plato), fond 
of speaking (said of an orator) (Plato), fond 
of dialectic or argument (Plato), fond of learn- 
ing and literature, literary, studious, learned 
(Aristotle, Plutarch, ete.); of books, learned, 
scientific (Cicero), later also studious of words 
(Plotinus, Proclus, etc.); as a noun, a learned 
man, student, scholar (see philologue); < φιλεῖν, 
love, + Adyoc, word, speech, discourse, argu- 
ment: see Logos, and cf. -ology.] The love or 
the study of learning and literature; the in- 
vestigation of a language and its literature, 
or of languages and literatures, for the light 
they cast. upon men’s character, activity, and 
history. The word is sometimes used more especially of 
the study of literary and other records, as distinguished 
from that of language, which is callea linguistics ; often, 
on the other hand, of the study of language or of lan. 
guages. See quotation under comparative philology, below. 

Pislolory . . . deals with human speech, and with all 

that speech discloses as to the nature and history of man. 
Whitney, Encyc. Brit,, X VIII. 765. 





philology 


Comparative philology, the study of languages as car- 
ried on by the comparative method; investigation, by 
means of a comparison of languages, of their history, re- 
lationships, and characteristics, within narrower or wider 
limits ; linguistic science; linguistics; glossology. 


Philology, whether classical or oriental, whether treat- 
ing of ancient or modern, of cultivated or barbarous lan- 
guages, is an historical science. Language is here treated 
simply as a means. The classical scholar uses Greek or 
Latin, the oriental scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other 
language, as a key to an understanding of the literary 
monuments which bygone ages have bequeathed to us, as 
a spell toraise from the tomb of time the thoughts of great 
men in different ages and different countries, and as a 
means ultimately to trace the social, moral, intellectual, 
and religious pect of the human race. . . . In com- 
parative philology the case is totally different. In the 
science of language, languages are not treated as a means; 
language itself becomes the sole object of scientific in- 
quiry. Dialects which have never produced any literature 
at all, the jargons of savage tribes, the clicks of the Hot- 
tentots, and the vocal modulations of the Indo-Chinese, 
are as important, nay, for the solution of some of our prob- 
lems, more important, than the poetry of Homer or the 
prose of Cicero. We do not want to know languages, we 
want to know language; what language is, how it canform 
a vehicle or an organ of thought; we want to know its 
origin, its nature, its laws, and itis only in order to arrive 
at that knowledge that we collect, arrange, and classify 
all the facts of language that are within our reach. 

Maz Miller, Science of Language, 1st ser., Lect. 1. 
Philomachus (fi-lom’a-kus), n. [NL. (Moeh- 
ring, 1752), < Gr. φιλόμαχος, loving fight, < φιλεῖν, 
love, + µάχη, fight.] A genus of wading birds 
of the family Scolopacidz ; the ruffs and reeves: 
synonymous with Machetes and with Pavoncella. 
philomath (fil’6-math), ». [= It. filomate, < 
Gr. φιλοµαθής, fond of learning, <¢ φιλεῖν, love, + 
άθος, learning, < μαθεῖν, learn.] <A lover of 
earning; an astrologer or prognosticator. 

A solemn disputation in all the mysteries of the pro- 
fession, before the face of every philomath, student in as- 
trology, and member of the learned societies. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixviii. 
philomathematict (fil-0-math-é-mat’ik),». [ς 
Gr. Φιλεῖν, love, + µάύημα, learning, > µαθηµα- 
τικός, mathematic: see mathematic.| Same as 
pena Settle. 
philomathic (fil-o-math’ik),a. [= F. philoma- 
thique = Sp. jilomdtico = Pg. philomatico; as 
philomath + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to phi- 
lomathy; also, of or pertaining to philomaths. 

The International Philomathic Congress, having for its 
object the discussion of commercial and industrial techni- 
cal instruction. Science, VII. 455. 
2. Having a love of letters. 

philomathical (fil-d-math’i-kal), a. 
mathic + -αἰ.] Same as philomathic. 
philomathy (fi-lom’a-thi), η. [= Pg. philoma- 
cia; < Gr. φιλοµαθία, ᾠιλομάθεια, love of learning 
< Φφιλοµαθής, fond of learning: see philomath. | 
Love of learning. 
philomel (fil’6-mel), πα. [= F. philoméle = Sp. 
jilomela = Pg. philomela = It. filomela, filomena, 
<L. philomela, ¢ Gr. ῥιλοµήλα, the nightingale 
(in tradition, Philomela, daughter of Pandion, 
king of Athens, who was changed into a night- 
ingale), ς φιλεῖν, love, + (prob.) µέλος (length- 
ened), song: see melody.| The nightingale. 
2 this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow. 


Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1079. 
Philomela (fil-d-mé’lii), απ. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1815), < L. philomela: see philomel.) A genus 
of oscine passerine birds, the type of which is 
the nightingale: now usually called Luscinia 
or Daulias. 
philomene} (fil’6-mén), π. [Appar. a var. of 
philomel (Gr. φιλομήλα), as if < Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ µήνη, the moon.] Same as philomel. 
To vnderstande the notes of Phylomene. 
Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomene. 


philomot, ”. and a. See filemot. Spectator 
No. 265. ης of ε 


[ς philo- 


philomusical (fil-6-mii’zi-kal), a. [< Gr. φιλεῖν, 
love, + μουσική, music: see music.] Loving 
music. Wright. 


Philonic (fi-lon’ik), a. [<L. Philo(n-), ς Gr. Φί- 
Awy, Philo (see def.), + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to Philo, a Jewish philosopher and writer, who 
flourished during the first half of the first cen- 
tury of our era. 

Philonthide (fi-lon’ thi-dé), π. pl. [NIL., < 
Philonthus + -idx.] A family of rove-beetles, 
re by Kirby in 1837 from the genus Philon- 
thus. 

Philonthus (fi-lon’thus),. [NI (Curtis, 1825), 
< Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + ὄνθος, dung.] A very large 
and wide-spread genus of rove-beetles, com- 
prising more than 200 species, found in all 


Pees ve of the globe. | They have the ligula entire 
e femora unarmed, and the last joint of the labial palpi 
slender. They are insects of small size, and of the usual 
rove-beetle habits, except that some species inhabit ants’ 
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nests. Eighty-five species are found in the United States 
and Canada. See cut under rove- . 


philopena (fil-9-pé’ni),. [A rural or, provin- 
cial word of undetermined origin and unsettled 
spelling, being variously written philopena, 
philipena, phillipena, filopena, also philopene, 
phillipine, filipeen, fillipeen, ete., the spelling 
philopena simulating a Greek origin, as if ‘a 
friendly forfeit,’ < Gr. φίλος, loving, friendly, + 
ποινή, 8 penalty (see paint, pine2), The correct 
form appears to be philippine (= F. philippine, 
D. filippine, Sw. filipin, Dan. filipine), < G. Phil- 
ippine, fem. of Philipp, Philip, these names be- 
ing used by the man and woman respectively 
in greeting the other party to the compact. 
The use of the name Philippine is referred by 
somo to the tradition that St. Philip’s two 
daughters were buried (at Hierapolis) in one 
sepulcher. The word is commonly said to bea 
corruption of G. vielliebchen, ‘sweetheart’ (used 
in address), lit.‘ very darling,’ < viel, much, very, 
+ liebchen (= MD. liefken), sweetheart, darling: 
see feel? and liefkin.] 1. A custom or game of 
reputed German origin: two persons share a 
nut containing two kernels, and one of them 
incurs the obligation of giving something as 
forfeit to the other, either by being first ad- 
dressed by the latter with the word philopena 
at their next meeting, or by receiving some- 
thing from the other’s hand, or by answering a 
question with yes or no, or by some other simi- 
lar test as agreed upon.—2,. The salutation in 
the game or custom thus described.—3. The 
kernel of the nut used in the game. 

philopolemic (fil’6-pd-lem’ik), a. [ς Gr. φιλο- 
πόλεμος, φιλοπτόλεμος, loving war, < φιλεῖν, love, 
+ πόλεμος, war: see polemic.| Loving war. or 
combat; fond of debate orcontroversy. [Rare.] 

philopolemical (fil’6-pd-lem’i-kal), a. [< philo- 
olemic + -al.] Same as philopolemic. 

Ei ως (fi-lop’6-nist), ». [ς Philopon-us 
(see def.) + -ἶδί.] A member of a sect of Tri- 
theists, followers of John Philoponus, an Alex- 
andrian of the sixth century. . See Zritheist. 

philoprogeneity (fil-6-pr6-jé-né’i-ti), m. [Irreg. 
< Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + L. progenies, offspring, + 
-e-ity.| Love of offspring; philoprogenitive- 
ness. Science, XII. 124. 

PLULOprogon su ανν (fil’6-prd-jen’i-tiv-nes), 
m. ([lIrreg. < Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + L. progenies 
(see progeny) + -itive + -ness.] In phrenol., the 
love of offspring; the instinctive love of young 
in general. Phrenologists locate its organ above 
the middle part of the cerebellum. 

One of those travelling chariots or family arks which 
only English philoprogenitiveness could invent. 
Thackeray, Pendennis, xxii. 

Philopteride (fil-op-ter’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Bur- 
meister, 1838), < Philopterus + -idz.} One of 
the principal families of mallophagous insects, 
having no tarsal cushions, no maxillary palpi, 
and filiform antenng with five or three joints, 
typified by the genus Philopterus. They infest 
the skins of birds and mammals. 

Philopterus (fi-lop’te-rus), π. [NL. (Nitzsch, 
1818), ς Gr. Φφιλεῖν, love, + πτερόν, a feather. ] 
A genus of bird-lice, or Mallophaga, having five- 
jointed antenns and two-jointed tarsi, typical 
of the Philopteridz. They are small insects of much- 
varied patterns, living in the feathers on the neck and un- 


der the wings of birds. P. hologaster is a common para- 
site of the domestic fowl in Europe. 
[Cf£. Gr. φιλορ- 


philornithic (fil-6r-nith’ik), a. 
νιθία, fondness for birds; < Gr, φιλεῖν, love, + 
ὄρνις (ὀρνιθ-), a bird.) Bird-loving; fond of 
birds. [Rare.] 

The danger has happily this year been met by the pub- 


lic spirit of a party of philornithic gentlemen. 
Contemporary Rev., LIV. 184. 


philosoph (fil’6-sof), n. [ME. filosofe (AS. phil- 
osoph = D. filozoof = G. philosoph = Sw. 
Dan. filosof), « OF. filosofe, philosophe, F. phi- 
losophe = Pr. philosophe = Sp. filésofo = Pg. 
philosopho = It: filosofo, < Li. philosophus, < Gr. 
φιλόσοφος, a philosopher: see philosophy. Cf. 
philosopher.| A philosopher: a word some- 
times used with a contemptuous implication as 
nearly equivalent to philosophaster. Also, as 
French, philosophe. 

A little light is precious in great darkness; nor, amid 
myriads of poetasters and Erp pe are poets and phi- 
losophers so numerous that we should reject such when 
they speak to us in the hard, but manly, aoe and expres- 
sive tones of that old Saxon speech which is also our 
mother-tongue. Carlyle, State of German Literature, 


philosophaster (fi-los’o-fas-tér),». [= F. phi- 
losophdtre = Sp. It. filosofastro, < LL. philoso- 
phaster, < L. philosophus, a philosopher, + dim. 
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philosophic 


suffix -aster.] A pretender to philosophical 
knowledge; an incompetent philosopher. 

Of necessity there must be such a thing in the world as 
incorporeal substance, let inconsiderable philosophasters 
hoot and deride as much as their follies please. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, i, 14. 
philosophatet (fi-los’6-fat), v. 7. [< L. philoso- 
phatus, pp. of philosophari (> It. filosofure = Sp- 
Jilosofar = Pg. philosophar = F. philosopher, > 
D. ων = G. philosophiren = Sw. filoso- 
7ετα = Dan. filosofere), philosophize, < philoso- 
phus, a philosopher: see philosophy.) To phi- 
losophize. Barrow, Works, I. xii. 
philosophationt (fi-los-6-fa’shon), n. [< phi- 
losophate + -ion.] The act of philosophizing; 
philosophical speculation. Sir W. Pettie, Ad- 
vise to Hartlit, p. 18. 
philosophdom. (fil’6-sof-dum), ». [ς philosoph 
+ -dom.|  Philosophs collectively; philoso- 
phism. [Rare.] 

They entertain their special ambassador in Philosophe- 
dom. Carlyle, Misc., III. 216. (Davies.) 

philosophe (fil’6-s6f), π. See philosoph. 

philosophema (fi-los-6-fé’mii), η. < Gr. 
φιλοσόφημα, a demonstration, < φιλοσοφεῖν, philos- 
ophize, < φιλόσοφος, a philosopher: see philos- 

hy.] Same as philosopheme. 

philosopheme (fi-los’6-fém), n. [= F. philoso- 
pheme, < NL. philosophema: see philosophema.] 
1. Properly, a perfect demonstration. Hence 
—2. A theorem; a philosophical truth. 

This, the most venerable, and perhaps the most ancient, 

of the Grecian mythi, is a philosopheme. Coleridge. 
philosopher (fi-los’6-fér), x. [ς ME. philosophre, 
philosofre, with term. -re, -er; earlier jfilosofe, 
< OF. jilosofe, philosophe, a philosopher: see 
philosoph and philosophy.) 1. One who is de- 
voted to the search for fundamental truth; ina 
restricted sense, one who is versed in or studies 
the metaphysical and moral sciences; a meta- 
aot: Sa The application of the term to one versed 
n natural science or natural philosophy has become less 


common since the studies of physicists have been more 
specialized than formerly. 
He said: But who are the true philosophers? 
Those, I said, who are lovers of the vision of truth. 
Plato, Republic (tr. by Jowett), v. § 475. 
He who has a taste for every sort of knowledge, and who 
is curious to learn and is never satisfied, may justly be 
termed a philosopher. Am I not right? 
Plato, Republic (tr. by Jowett), v. § 475. 
Philosophers, who darken and put out 
Eternal truth by everlasting doubt. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 472, 
2. One who conforms his life to the principles 
of philosophy, especially to those of the Stoical 
school; one who lives according to reason or 
the rules of practical wisdom. 


Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways, 
Where, if I cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my 
lot. Tennyson, Maud, iv, 9. 


3+. An alchemist: so called with reference to 
the search for the philosopher's stone. 
But albe that he was a philosophre, 


Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 297. 


Hence—4}. One who deals in any magic art. 
** Allas!” quod he, “allas that I bihighte 
Of pured gold a thousand pound of wighte 
Unto this philosophre.” 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 838. 


A priori philosopher. See a priori.—Philosophers’ 
eggt, a medicine compounded of the yolk of an egg, saf- 
fron, etc., formerly supposed to be an excellent preserva- 
tive against all poisons, and against plague and other 
dangerous diseases. Nares.— Philosophers’ game?, an 
intricate game, played with pieces or men of three differ- 
ent forms, round, triangular, and square, on a. board 
resembling two chess-boards united. Halliwell.— Phi- 
losophers of the garden, See garden.— Philosophers’ 
Oil, brick-oil (which see, under oz/).— Philosophers’ 
stone, See elizir, 1. 

philosophess (fi-los’6-fes),. [=It. filosofessa ; 
as philosoph + -ess.| A female philosopher. 
Carlyle, Diderot. [Rare.] 

philosophic (fil-6-sof’ik), a.. [ς F. philosophique 
= Sp. jiloséfico= Pg. philosophico = It. filosofico 
(ef. D. filozofisch =G. philosophisch = Sw. Dan. 
Φορ), € LL. philosophicus, < Gr. φιλοσοφικός 
(in ady, φιλοσοφικῶς), ¢ Φιλοσοφία, philosophy: see 
philosophy.] 1. Of or pertaining {ο philoso- 
phy, in any sense; based on or in keeping or 
accordance with philosophy, or the ultimate 
principles of being, knowledge, or conduct.— 
2. Characteristic of or befitting a philosopher; 
calm; quiet; cool; temperate: as, philosophic 
indifference; a philosophic mind:— Philosophic 
cotton. See cotton!.— Philosophic wool, finely divided 
zinc oxid, resembling tufts of wool or flakes of snow: the 
lana philosophica of the alchemists. Also called pompho- 
lyz.=Syn. 2. Composed, unruffied, serene, tranquil, im- 
perturbable. 


| philosophical 


philosophical (fil-6-sof’i-kal), a and » [< 
philosophic + -al.| J, a. 1. Philosophie. (a) 
Relating or belonging to philosophy or philosophers; pro- 
ceeding from, based on, in keeping with, or used in phi- 
losophy or in philosophic study or research: as, a philo- 
sophical argument. . 


Philosophical minds always love knowledge of a sort 
which shows them the eternal nature not varying from 
generation and corruption. 

Plato, Republic (tr, by Jowett), vi. § 485. 
(0) Befitting a philosopher; calm ; temperate; wise; con- 
trolled by reason; undisturbed by passion ; self-controlled. 

Cibber had lived a dissipated life, and his philosophical 
indifference, with his careless gaiety, was the breastplate 
which even the wit of Pope failed to pierce. 

1. Disraeli, Quar. of Authors, p. 106. 
2. Pertaining to or used in the study of natural 
philosophy: as, philosophical apparatus ; a phil- 
osophical _instrument.— Philosophical arrange- 
ment, an Aristotelian category or predicament.— Philo- 
sophical foot. See geometrical foot, under foot.— Philo- 
sophical pitch. See pitchl.— Philosophical presump- 
tion, an inference of the ampliative sort. 


τη π. 1. A student of philosophy; a philos- 
opher.—2. pl. Philosophical studies; philos- 
ophy. . pt Bate 
Hen. Stretsham, a Minorite, who had spent several 
years here, and at Cambridge, in logicals, philosophicals, 
and theologicals, was one [that supplicated for that de- 
gree, B. Ὁ,] Weod, Fasti Oxon., 1. 61. 
philosophically (fil-d-sof’i-kal-i), adv.) In‘ a. 
philosophical manner; according to the rules 
or principles of philosophy; calmly; wisely; 
rationally. = 
philosophicalness (fil-d-sof’i-kal-nes),. The 
character of being philosophical. 
philosophise, philosophiser. See philosophize, 
philosophizer. | 
philosophism (fi-los’6-fizm), ». [ς F. philoso- 
phisme = Sp. It. filosofismo = Pg. philosophismo ; 
as philosoph-y + -ism.|) Spurious or ill-found- 
ed philosophy; the affectation of philosophy. 
Among its more notable anomalies may be reckoned 
the relations of French philosophism to Foreign Crowned 
Heads. > ty Carlyle, Diderot. 
philosophist (fi-los’6-fist), n. [ς F. philoso- 
phiste = Sp. jilosofista = Pg. philosophista; as 
philosoph-y + -ist.| A philosopher; especially, 
a would-be philosopher. | 
This benevolent establishment did not escape the rage 
of the philosophists, and was by them suppressed in the 
commencement of the republican era. 
Eustace, Italy, IV. v. 
philosophistic (fi-los-6-fis’ tik), a. [= Pg. philo- 
sophistico,; as philosopiist + -ic, after sophistic. ] 
Pertaining to the love or practice of philoso- 
ο σα or spurious philosophy. | Wright. | 
philosophistical (fi-los-6-fis’ti-kal), a. [ς phi- 
losophistic + -al.] Sameas philosophistie. 
philosophize (fi-los’6-fiz), v. .; pret. and pp. 
philosophized, ppr.philosophizing. [< philosoph-~y 
+ aes To think or reason about the subjects 
of philosophy; meditate upon or discuss the 
fundamental principles of being, knowledge, or 
conduct; reason after the manner of philoso- 
phers; form or attempt to form a philosophi- 
cal system or theory. Also spelled philosophise. 
Anaxarchus his pain, though it seems not so sharp, yet 
his courage appears as great, in that he could philosophize so 


freely while he was by the cruelty of Archelaus’ braying 
in a mortar. Dr. H. More, Of Enthusiasm, § 59. 


Every one, in some manner or other, either skillfully or 
unskillfully philosophizes. 


Shaftesbury, Moralists, iii. § 3, quoted in Fowler, p. 74. 
The most fatal error which a poet can possibly commit 
in the management of his machinery is that of attempt- 
ing to philosophise too much. Macaulay, Milton. 
No philosophizing Christian ever organised or pempens- 
ated a sect -- Milman, Latin Christianity, ix. 8. 
phttosophizer (fi-los’6-fi-zér), . [« philoso- 
phize + -6Υ1.]. One who philosophizes, Also 
spelled philosophiser. . 
philoso τόξα (fi-los’6-fres), . ) [< philosopher 
+ aor A female philosopher. [Rare.] 
She is a philosophress, augur, and can turn ill to good as 
well as you. Chapman, Cesar and Pompey, Υ. 1. 
philosophy (fi-los’6-fi), n.; pl. philosophies (-fiz). 
{ς ME. philosophie, filosofie, < OF. philosophie, 
filosofie, F. philosophie = Sp. filosofia = Pg. phi- 
losophia = It. filosofia = D. filozofie=G. philo- 
sophie = Dan. Sw. filosofi, < Li. philosophia, ς Gr. 
tAooogia, love of knowledge and wisdom, ¢ φι- 
σοφος, a philosopher, one who speculates on 
the nature of things, existence, freedom, and 
truth; in eecl. writers applied to one who leads 
a life of contemplation and self-denial; lit. ‘one 
who loves wisdom’ (a term first used, according 
to the tradition, by Pythagoras, who preferred 
to call himself φιλόσοφος, one who loves wisdom, 
instead of σοφός, a sage); in later use: (Hesy- 
chius) in the sense ‘loving a handicraft or art’ ; 
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< φιλεῖν, love, + σοφία, wisdom, skill, art, < σοφός, 
wise, skilful: see sophist.]' 1. The body of high- 
est truth; the organized sum of science; the 
science of which all others are branches; the 


science of the most fundamental matters. This 
is identified by different schools—(qa) with the account of 
the elementary factors operative in the universe; the sci- 
ence of principles, or the matter, form, causes, and ends of 
things in general ; (0) with the science of the absolute ; met- 
aphysics ; (ο) with thescience of science; the theory of cog- 
nition; logic. In Greek, philosophy originally signified cul- 
ture; but from Aristotle down it had two meanings—(a@) 
ντε knowledge, and (0) the study of the highest 
things, metaphysics. Chrysippus defined it as the science 
of things divine and human. ΄ In the middle ages philos- 
ophy was understood to embrace all the speculative sci- 
ences: hence the faculty and degree of arts in German uni- 


.versities are called the faculty and degree in philosophy. 


In philosophy, the contemplations of man do either pene- 
trate unto God or are circumferred to nature, or are re- 
flected or reverted upon himself. Out of which several 
inquiries there do arise three knowledges, divine philoso- 
phy, natural philosophy, and human philosophy, or human- 
ity., Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Philosophy has been defined :— The science of things di- 
vine and human, and the causes in which they are con- 
tained ;— The science of effects by their causes ;— The sci- 
ence of sufficient reasons ;— The science of things possible, 
inasmuch as they are possible;—The science of things, 
evidently deduced from first principles ;—- The science of 
truths, sensible and abstract ;—'The application of reason 
to its legitimate objects ;— The science of therelations of 
all knowledge to the necessary ends of human reason ; — 
The science of the original form of the ego or mental self ; 
— The science of science ;— The science of the absolute ; 
— The science of the absolute indifference of the ideal and 
real. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, iii. 

All knowledge ofreasonis . . . either based on concepts 
or on the construction of concepts ; the former being call- 
ed philosophical, the later mathematical. .. . Thesystem 
of all philosophical knowledge is called philosophy. It 
must be taken objectively, if we understand by it the type 
of criticising all philosophical attempts, which is to serve 
for the criticism of every subjective philosophy, however 
various and changeable the systems may be, In thismanner 
philosophy is a mere idea of a possible science which exists 
nowhere in the concrete, but which we may try to approach 
on different paths. . .. So farthe concept of philosophy 
is only scholastic. . . . But there is also a universal, or, 
if we may say so, a cosmical concept (conceptus cosmicus) 
of philcsophy, which always formed the reali foundation of 
that name. . . ..In this sense philosophy is the science of 
the relations of all knowledge to the essential aims of hu- 
man reason. 
~ Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Miiller), 11. 719. 

Philosophy is an all-comprehensive Synthesis of the doc- 
trines and methods of science; a coherent body of theo- 
rems concerning the Cosmos, and concerning Man in his 
relations to the Cosmos of which he is a part. 

. JU. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 9. 

That philosophy only means psychology and morals, or 
in the last resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed 
through the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious 
advances of science, dinburgh Rev., ΟΙ ΧΥ. 95. 


2. Aspecial branch of knowledge of high spec- 
ulative interest. (a) Anysuch science, as alchemy (in 
Chaucer). 
Voydeth your man and lat. him be theroute, 
And shet the dore, whyls we ben aboute 
Our privetee, that no man us espye 
Whyls that we werke in this philosophye. 
| Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1, 128. 
(24) Theology: this use of the word was common in the 
middle ages. (c) Psychology and ethics; moral philosophy. 
(4) Physies; natural philosophy. , 
3. The fundamental part of any science; pro- 
pedeutic considerations upon which a special 
science is founded; general principles con- 
nected with a science, but not forming part of 
it; a theory connected with any branch of hu- 
man activity: as, the philosophy of science; the 
philosophy of history; the philosophy of govern- 
ment.—4. A doctrine which aims to be philoso- 
phy in any of the above senses... 
But. who so coude in other thing him grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophie. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 0, T., 1. 645. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 167. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery, 
Passion and apathy, and glory and shame; 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., ii. 565. 
We may return to the former distribution of the three 
philosophies, divine, natural, and human. 


Bacon, Advancement. of Learning, ii, 152. 


We shall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 
our philosophy and the doctrines in ourschools, — Locke. 
5. A calm temper which is unrufiled by small 
annoyances; a stoical impassiveness under ad- 
versity.— Association philosophy. See association. 
—Atomic or atomistic philosophy. . See atomic,— 
Christian Philosophy, the philosophy of St, Augustine 

athers of t 


and other 8 e church.—Constructive phi- 
losophy, the philosophy of Schelling and others, as op- 
osed to the merely destructive philosophy of Kant.— 


wey σσ philosophy, the doctrine of atoms consid- 
ered as a philosophy or general ape of the phe- 
nomena of the world, particularly that form of the doc- 
trine advocated by Robert Boyle.— Critical philosophy. 
See critical.— Doctor of philosophy. See doctor.— Ex- 


philotechnica]l (fil-6-tek’ni-kal), a. 
philotheosophical (fil-0-thé-6-sof’i-kal), a. 


*philtrum (fil’trum), απ.  [L.: 


Philydor (411-405), η. 


Philydraceze 
perimental philosophy. See experimental.— 
pailosoph , the science of the principles of being; on- 


logy; metaphysics.— Inductive, mechanical, moral, 
natural, Newtonian, etc., philosophy. See the ad- 
jectives.—Italic school of philosophy. Same as Py- 
thagorean school of philosophy.—Qbjective philosophy. 
Same as μαμά; philosophy. —Philosophies of 
the absolute. See absolute.—Philosophy of identity, 
the philocophy of Schelling and Hegel, as maintaining the 
absolute identity of identity and non-identity.— Pneumat- 
ict, positive ο πο gh a Pv oRoDhy. See the 
adjectives.— Practical osophy, philosophy having 
action as its ultimate end; the laws of the faculties con- 
nected with desire and volition.— Pythagorean sc2ool 
of philosophy. See Pythagorean.—Theoretical, specu- 
lative, or contemplative philosophy, that philosophy 
which has no other aim than knowledge.— Transcenden- 
tal philosophy. a) The critical philosophy of Kant. (0) 
The philosophy of Hegel, Also called objective philosophy. 


philostorgyt (fil’o-stér-ji), n. [< Gr. oAeoropyia, 


tender love, « Φιλόστοργος, loving, tenderly af- 
fectionate,  φιλεῖν, love, + στοργή, affection, < 
atépyetv, love.| Natural affection, such as that 
of α mother for her child. Cockeram. 


philotechnic (fil-6-tek’nik), a. [= F. philotech- 


nique, < Gr. φιλότεχνος, fond of art, < φιλεῖν,]οτθ, 
+ τέχνη, art: see technic.] Having a fondness 
for the arts, or a disposition to study or foster 
them; devoted to study of the arts, or to pro- 
moting advancement in them. 

[< philo- 


[< 
philo(sophical), + theosophical.| Relating to 
philosophy and theosophy. [Rare.] 

King of Berytus, to whom Sanchoniathon dedicated his 
philo-theosophical writings. Cooper, Arch. Dict., p. 10. 


technic + -al.| Same as philotechnic. 


philozoic (fil-0-z0’ik), a... [< Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + 


Cgov, an animal, + -ic.] Having a tenderness 
for brute creatures; characterized or prompted 


by fondness for animals. [Rare.] 
philter, philtre (fil’tér), n. [Formerly also Π- 
ter; < F. philtre, filtre = Sp. jiltvo = Pe. phil- 


tro = It. filtro, ς L. philtrum, ς Gr. φίλτρον, a 
love-charm; prop. φίλητρον, < φιλεῖν, love: see 
philo-.| A potion supposed to have the power 
of exciting sexual love; a love-potion. 
They can make friends enemies and enemies friends by 
philters. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 128. 
The cailliachs (old Highland hags) administered drugs 
which were designed to have the effect. of philtres. 
Scott, Rob Roy, Int. 


philter, Poe (fil’tér), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


philtered, philtred, ppr. philtering, philtring.  [< 

philter, π.] 1. To impregnate with a love-po- 

tion: as, to philter a draught.— 2. To excite to 

sexual love ordesire by a potion. Dr. H. More. 
Soon, like wine, 

Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-philtred mine. 
Lowell, Endymion, ii. 
see philter.] A 
philter. 

Love itself is the most potent philtrum. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 434. 
[NL. (Spix, 1824), < Gr. 
φιλείν, love, + tdwp, water.] A genus of South 





Philydor superctliarts. 


American synallaxine birds, of the family Den- 
drocolaptide, containing numerous. species, 
such as P. superciliaris of Brazil. 
Philydraces (fil-i-dra’s6-6), n. pl. 
ley, 1836), < Philydrum + -acex.] Asmall fam- 
ily of monocotyledonous plants, of the order 


(NL. (Lind- 


yridales, distinguished by the irregular flow- 


ers with two petals, one stamen, and two rudi- 
ments, three cn ope and numerous ovules. It 


includes 3 genera and 4 species, mainly Australian. They 
are small herbs with sword-shaped leaves sheathing at the 


Philydraceze 


base, and a few smaller ones along the erect stem, which 
bears sessile flowers among spathaceous bracts, forming 
a spike or panicle. In habit they resemble the sedges, 
and in their flowers the spiderworts. 

Philydrum (fil’i-drum), ». [NL. (Banks, 1788 
so called from its growth in marshes; ς G 
φίλυδρος, loving water, < φιλεῖν, love, + tdwp 
(icp), water.] A genus of plants, type of the 

amily Philydracex, distinguished by the im- 
perfect partitions of the ovary, and the long 
undivided spike. The only species, P. Januginosum, 
ranges from eastern Australia to southern China. It bears 
a white woolly stem, two-ranked leaves becoming bracts 
above, and yellow flowers solitary between their broad 


bracts. It is cultivated for its bright-colored spikes, some- 
times under the name of waterwort. 


phimosed (fi’mést), a. [< phimosis + -ed?.] 
Affected with phimosis. 
phimosis (fi-mo’sis), ». [NL., ς Gr. φίμωσις, a 
muzzling, < φιμοῦν, muzzle, < Φφιμός, a muzzle. ] 
Stenosis of the preputial orifice. Compare para- 
himosis. 
phipt (fip), η. [A contraction of philip.] A 
sparrow; also, the noise made by a sparrow. 
See philip. Halliwell. 
And whan I sayd Phyp, Phyp, 
Than he wold lepe and skyp, 
And take me by the lyp. 


Alas! it wyll me slo, 
That Phillyp is gone me fro. 


Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 138. 
phisiket, η. A Middle English form of physic. 
phisnomy (fiz’n6d-mi), n. A corruption of physi- 

ognomy. Palsgrave. 
phitont, ». A Middle English form of python. 
phitonesset, π. A Middle English form of 
ythoness. 
phiz (fiz), ». [Also phyz; an abbr. of phisnomy, 
et petra The face or visage. [Humor- 
ous. 
Why, truly a Body would think so by thy slovenly Dress, 


lean Carcase, and ghastly Phyz. 
N. Batley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 51. 


Who can see such an horrid ugly Phiz as that Fellow’s 
and not be shock’d? Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, i. 1. 


phlebectasia (fié-bek-ta’si-ti), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
gasp (Φλεβ-), & Vein, + ἕκτασις, dilatation: see 
ectasis.| Dilatation of a vein. 
phlebectopia (fié-bek-to’pi-i), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
Φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a Vein, + éxtoroc, out of place: 
see ectopia.|.. Abnormal situation of a vein. 
Phiebenterata (fié-ben-te-ra’ ti), n. pl. [NL. 
(Quatrefages, 1844), < Gr. oy (oneh-), a vein, 
+ ἔντερον, intestine, + -ata2.] In conch., a di- 
vision of gastropods, characterized by the rami- 
fication of the gastrie eanal (alleged to serve 
for circulation as well as digestion) termed 
gastrovascular, comprising such genera as Ac- 
tzon or Elysia. Quatrefages maintained that these 
gastric ramifications perform the office of branchial ves- 
sels, and that the division he made was of ordinal rank, 
but by others they are believed to be hepatic. The families 
Molidide and Hlysiid# exhibit the structure in question. 
They are now referred to the Nudibranchiata. See cuts 
under Molididz, Elysia, and Dendronotus. 
phlebenterate (fié-ben’te-rat), a.andm. I. a. 
Having the characteristics of the Phlebenterata, 
as a nudibranchiate gastropod. ! 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Philebenterata. 
phlebenteric (fié-ben-ter’ik), a. [< prlebenter- 
ism + -ic.] Characterized by or exhibiting 
ος as, the phlebenteric system. 
phiebenterism (flé-ben’te-rizm),n. [< Gr. φλέψ 
Φλεβ-), a vein, + ἔντερον, intestine, + -ism.] 
. Extension of processes of a loose alimentary 
canal into the legs, as in certain arachnidans 
(the Pycnogonida).— 2, The doctrine that the 
gastric ramifications of certain nudibranchiate 
gestae (Phlebenterata) have a respiratory 
ection. 
phlebitic (flé-bit’ ik), a. [< phlebitis + ~ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with phlebitis. 
phlebitis (f16-bi'tis),n. [NLi, < Gr. φλέψ (¢AeB-), 
a vein, + -itis.] Inflammation of a vein. 
phlebogram (fleb’9-gram),n. [< Gr. grép(oref-), 
a vein, + γράµµα, a writing, γράφει», write.] A 
ulse-tracing or sphygmogram from a vein. 
phlebogranhical (fleb-6-graf’i-kal), a. [ς phle- 
bograph-y + -ic-al.| Deseriptive of veins; of 
or pertaining to phlebography. 
phlebography (fie-bog’ra-fi), n. [= F. philébo- 
graphie, < Gr. φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a vein, + -ypadia, < 
ypade, write.] A description of the veins. 
phieboidal (fié-boi’dal), a. [ς Gr. φλέψ(Φλεβ-), 
vein, + εἰδος, form.] Vein-like ; in bot., noting 
a tissue composed of moniliform elements. 
phlebolite (fieb’o-lit), πι [= I. phiébolithe, « 
Gr. φλέψ (Φλεβ-), avein, + λίθος, a stone.] In pa- 
thol., a caleareous concretion in a vein, Also 
called veinstone. 


), 
rT. 
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phlebolith (fleb’6-lith), n. Same as phlebolite, 

phlebolitic (fleb-6-lit’ik), a. [« phlebolite + 

-ic.} Having phlebolites; characterized by 
lebolites. 


h 
phlebological (fleb-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< phlebolog-y | 
a ] : 


-ic-al.| Of or pertaining to phlebology. 
phlebology (f18-bol’9-ji), mn. [< Gr. φλέψ (Gae8-), 
a vein, + -λογία, < λέγειν, speak: see -ology. | 
That branch of anatomy which treats of the 
veins; a treatise on the veins. Dunglison. 
phlebometritis (fleb’6-mé-tri’tis), η. [NL., < 
Gr. φλέψ (Φλεβ-), 8 Vein, + μήτρα, the womb, + 
-itis.] Uterine phlebitis. 
phieborrhage (fleb’6-raj), ». [= F. phlébor- 
rhagie, < Gr. φλεβορραγία, the bursting of a vein, 
«φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a Vein, + -payia,< ῥηγνύναι, burst. ] 
Venous hemorrhage. 
phleborrhagia (fleb-6-ra’ji-i), mn. [NL 
hleborrhage.| Same as phleborrhage. 
pilehorrhexta (fleb-6-rek’sis), mn. [NL., ς Gr. 
φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a Vein, + ῥῆξις, a rupture, « ῥηγ- 
vival, break, burst.] The rupture of a vein. 
phlebothrombosis (fleb’6-throm-bd’sis), x. 
[NL., ς Gr. φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a vein, + θρόµβωσις, a 
becoming clotted or curdled: see thrombosis.] 
Thrombosis in a vein. 
phlebotomic (fleb-6-tom’ik), a... [< phlebotom-y 
-ic.| Of-or pertaining to phlebotomy. 
phlebotomical (fleb-6-tom’i-kal), α. [ζ phlebd- 
otomic + -al.| Pertaining to or of the nature 
of phlebotomy. 
phlebotomise, v. t. See phlebotomize. 
phlebotomist (f1é-bot’d-mist), n. [= F. phlé- 
botomiste = Pg. phlebotomista (cf. Sp. flebédtomo, 
It. flebotomo), a phlebotomist; as phlebotom-y + 
st. One who practises phlebotomy; a blood- 
etter. 
phlebotomize (fi8-bot’6-miz), v. t.; pret.and pp. 
hlebotomized, ppr. phlebotomizing. [= F. philé- 
_ botomiser = Sp. flebotomizar = Pg. phleboto- 
misar ; as phlebotom-y + -ize.] To let blood 
from; bleed by opening a vein. Also. spelled 
phlebotomise. 
All body politicks. . . must have an evacuation for 


their corrupt humours, they must be phlebotomized. 
Howell, England’s Tears (ed. 1645). 


Let me beg younot . . . tospeak of a “‘thorough-bred ” 
as a “blooded” horse, unless he has been recently phle- 
omized. ILconsentto your saying ‘‘blood horse,” if you 
like. ο. W,. Holmes, Autocrat, p. 40. 


phlebotomy (f1é-bot’s-mi), n. [Formerly spelled 
phlebotomie ; < OF. phlebotomie, F. phlébotomie 
= Sp. flebotomia = Pg. phlebotomia = It. fle- 
botomia, ς LiL. phlebotomia, < Gr. φλεβοτομία, the 
opening of a vein, blood-letting, ς @AeBordpoc, 
opening veins, ς φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a vein, + Téuvew, 
ταμεῖν, cut. Cf. fleam1.] The actor practice 
of opening a vein for letting blood, asa remedy 
for disease or with a view to the preservation 
of health. 
Every sin is an incision of the soul, alancination, a phle- 
botomy, a letting of the soul-blood. | Donne,Sermons, xi. 
Phlegethontius (flej-e-thon’ti-us), n. L., < 
Gr. φλεγέθων, ppr. of φλεγέθειν, burn, scorch, burn 
πρι] A genus of sphingid moths, founded by 
uebner in 1822, having the thorax tufted, 
head prominent, palpi well developed, eyes 
large and scarcely ciliate, and outer border of 
the wings obliquely rounded... P. quinquemacu- 
lata (often called Phlegethontius celeus) is the common 
five-spotted sphinx, whose larva is the tomato-worm or 
potato-worm, abundant in the northern and middle 
United States upon the tomato, potato, jimson-weed, 
matrimony-vine, and ground-cherry. P. sexta is the 
tobacco-worm moth; whose caterpillar is found in tobacco- 


fields and often injures the plant. See cut under tomato- 
‘worm. 


hlegm (flem),”. [Also flegm, flegme, fleam, flem, 
Titan peg fleam2); ς ME. Ίεπιο, flewme, ς OF. 
Slegme, fleume, ¥. flegme, phlegme = Sp. flema, 
Slegma = Pg. flegma, fleuma, phlegma, phleugma 
= It. flemma,< ML. phlegma, flegma, phlegm, 
< Gr. φλέγμα, flame, fire, heat, inflammation; 
hence, as the result of such heat, phlegm, a 
humor regarded as the matter and cause of 
many diseases; «φλέγειν, burn: see flame.] 11. 
One of the four humors of which the ancients 
supposed the blood to be composed. 
The II. medicyn is for to heele the feuere cotidian, the 


which is causid of putrifaccioun of fewme to habound- 
ynge. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 


The water which is moist and colde 

Maketh fleume, which is manifolde, 

Foryetel [forgetful], slow, and wery sone 

Of every thing. Gower, Conf. Amant., ITI. 98. 
2. In old chem., the aqueous, insipid, and in- 
odorous products obtained by subjecting moist 
vegetable matter to the action of heat.—3. 
A thick viscid matter secreted in the diges- 


. see 


phlegmonoid 


tive and respiratory passages, and discharged 
by coughing or vomiting; bronchial mucus. 
For throughe cruditye and lack of perfect concoction 
in thestomacke is engendered great abundance of naughty 
baggage and hurtfull phlegme. 
Touchstone of Complexions, Ῥ. 118. 
4. Dullness; sluggishness; indifference; ¢ool- 
ness; apathy; calm self-restraint. 
sd only think you animate your theme 
With too much fire, who are themselves all phlegm. 
Dryden, Το Lee,.1. 42. 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 662. 
But not her warmth, nor all her winning ways, 
From his cool phlegm could Donald’s spirit raise. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 75. 


His temperament boasted a certain amount of phlegm, 
and he preferred an undemonstrative, not ungentle, but 
serious aspect to any other. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xiii. 

4 =Syn. 4. Insensibility, Impassibility, ete. See apathy. 
phiegmat, ». Same as phlegm, 2. 
phlegmagogic (feg-ma-goj'ik); a. and π. [< 
μα og-ue + -ic.] I, a. Expelling phlegm ; 
aving the character of a phlegmagogue. 
ΤΙ. n. A phlegmagogue. 
phiegmagogue (fleg’ma-gog), n. [< F. phleg- 
magogue, flegmagogue = Pg. phlegmagogo = It. 
jlemmagogo, < Gr. Φλεγμαγωγός, earrying off 
phlegm, ζ φλέγμα, phlegm, + ἀγωγός, carrying 
off, ς ὄγειν, lead, carry off.] A medicine sup- 
posed to possess the property of expelling 
hlegm 


phlegmant, ». See phlegmon. — 

phlegmasia (fleg-ma’si-a),n. [= F. phlegma- 
sie, flegmasie, ς NL. phlegmasia, ς Gr. φλεγμα- 
σία, inflammation, ς Φλεγμαίνειν, heat, be heated 
or inflamed, ς Φφλέγμα, flame: see phlegm.) In 
med., inflammation.—Phiegmasia dolens (literally, 
painful inflammation), puerperal tumid leg: an affection 
presenting thrombosis of the large veins of the part, with 
swelling, hardness, whiteness of the skin, and much pain, 
usually affecting the leg, most frequent.shortly after child- 
birth. Also'¢ 
whiteleg. ~ ; 

phlegmatic (fleg-mat’ik or fleg’ma-tik), a. 
[Also flegmatie, and formerly flegmatick (ME. 
Jlewmatik, ete.); ς F. flegmatique, phlegmatique 
= Sp. flegindtico, flemdtico = Pg. phlegmatico, 
SJlegmatico, flewmatico = It. flemmatico, < LiL. 
phlegmaticus, < Gr. φλεγματικός, like phlegm, 
pertaining to phlegm, < φλέγμα, phlegm: see 
phlegm.) 1+. Of the nature of phlegm; watery ; 
aqueous: as, phlegmatic humors. 

Spirit of wine . , . grows by every distillation more and 
more aqueous and phlegmatie. ; ' Newton. 
2]. Generating or causing phlegm, 

Cold and phlegmatick habitations. 

| Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 
3. Abounding in phlegm; lymphatic; hence, 
cold; dull; sluggish; heavy; not easily excited 
to action or passion; apathetic; cool and self- 
restrained: as, a.phlegmatictemperament. See 
temperament. | 
gitt flewmatik men [are occupied] aboute othere [ima- 
ginations], but tho men that habounde in blak coler, that 
is malencoly, ben occupied a thousand part with mo 
thougtis than ben men of ony othere complexioun. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed, Furnivall), p. 17. 
The officers’ understandings are so phlegmatic 
They cannot apprehend us. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. 
Heavy and phiégmatick he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
Churchill, The Rosciad. 
Many anancient burgher, whose phlegmatic features had 
never been known to relax, nor his eyes to moisten, was 
now observed to puff a pensive pipe, and the big drop to 
steal down his cheek. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 465. 


=§Syn. 3. Frigid, impassive, unsusceptible, ‘See apathy. 
phlegmatical (fleg-mat’i-kal), a. [<phlegmatic 


In a 


led phlegmasia alba dolens, milkteg, and 


+ -al.]. Same.as phlegmatiec... 
phlegmatically. (fleg-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
hlegmatic manner; coldly; heavily. 
Ῥ legminticty (fieg-mat’ik-li), adv. 
hlegmatically. 
xf ; | 
phlegmon (fleg’mon),. [Formerly also, erro- 
neously, phlegman; «Εὶ. flegmon, phlegmon = Sp. 
Jlegmon, flemon = Pg. Πεϊπιᾶο, phlegmaio = tt, 
flemmone, ς 11, phlegmone, < Gr. φλεγμονή, inflam- 
mation, ¢ ¢Aéyevv, burn: see hire mat In pathol.: 
(at) Inflammation. | 
I shall begin with phlegmon or inflammation, . . . be- 


cause it is the first degeneration from good blood, and in 
its own nature nearest of kin {ο it: 


Same as 


Wiseman, Surgery, i. 3. 
(0) Inflammation of the connective tissue, 
especially the subeutaneous connective tissue, 
usually suppurative. | 

phlegmonoid (fieg’m6-noid), a. [< Gr. "φλεγ- 
µονοειδής, contr. φλεγμονώδης, like an inflamed 
tumor, ς φλεγμονή, an inflamed tumor (see phileg- 
mon), + εἶδος, form.] Resembling phlegmon. 


phlegmonous 


phlegmonous (fleg’mo-nus), α. [< F. phlegmo- 
neu, flegmoneuxs = It. flemmonoso; as phlegmon 
+ -οιδ.]. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
hlegmon:. as, phlegmonous inflammation. 
phlegmy (flem’i), a. Pertaining to, contain- 
ing, or resembling phlegm. 


A phiegmy humour in the body. ΄ Chaimnbers’s Cyc. 


hlemet, 7. An obsolete form of fleam1. 
hleum (fié’um), η. [NL. (Linnzus, 1735), < 
Gr. φλέως, also Φλέος, φλοῦς, Some water-plant 
according to Sprengel Arundo Ampelodesmon. 
A genus of grasses of the tribe Agrostidex, type 
of the subtribe Phleoidezx, and characterized by 
the dense cylindrical or ovoid spike, with the 
empty glumes wingless, mucronate, or short- 
awned, and much longer than the flowering one. 
There are about 10 species, natives of Europe, central and 
northern Asia, northern Africa, and northern and antarc- 
tic America, They are erect annual or perennial grasses, 
with flat leaves, and the flowers usually conspicuously 
hairy, with a purplish cast.in blossom from the color of 
the abundant anthers, which are large and exserted. (See 
timothy, also cat’s-tail grass (under cat’s-tail) and herd’s- 
grass, names for the most valuable species, in common 
use in the eastern United States.) P. alpinum, the moun- 
tain cat’s-tail grass, is also an excellent meadow-grass for 
colder regions. — 

phlobaphenes (fld-baf’e-néz), ». pl. Brown 
amorphous coloring matters, formed by the 
decomposition of tannins, which are present in 
the walls of the bark-cells of trees and shrubs. 

phloém (fio’em), n. [(Niigeli, 1858), irreg. <¢ Gr. 
φλοιός, bark. Cf. phlaum.] In bot., that part 
of a vascular bundle which is composed of 
sieve-tubes and usually also of companion-cells 


and bast fibers. It conducts elaborated sap down- 
ward and usually forms the outer part of a bundle. 


phloém-sheath (f16’em-shéth), ». In bot., a 
term applied to the phloém when it completely 
envelops the xylem, as in the concentric bun- 
dles, 6. g., in many ferns. 

Phiceocharina, Phleocharini (fi6’6-ka-ri’ni, 
-ni), n. pl. [NL., < Phlewocharis + -ina2, -ini.] 
A group of coleopterous insects named from the 
genus Phlwocharis, and forming α small tribe of 
the rove-beetle family, Staphylinidz, compris- 
ing species of slender, depressed form. Only 

four J acre are known, of which two inhabit 

the United States. 

Phlceocharis (fié-ok’a-ris), n.. [NL. (Manner- 
heim, 1850). « Gr. φλοιός, bark, + χαίρειν͵ rejoice. ] 
A genus of rove-beetles, typical of the tribe 
Phiwocharina. Few species are known, con- 
fined to Europe. 

Phleophora (fic-of’6-ri), πα. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
φλοιός, bark, + φέρειν = EK. bearl.] In Carus’s 
classification, an, order of protozoans rep- 
resented by the sun-animaleules, Actinophry- 
idx. 

phlcophorous (f16-of’6-rus), a. 
ing {ο the Phlwophora. | 

phiceum (flé’um), η. [NL., < Gr. φλοιός, Ῥαχ]ς.] 
In bot., an old term which has been used as 
equivalent to bark, or the middle (usually 
green) layer of the bark now known as the 
cortex. 

Oma bs (fl6-jis’ti-an), n. [ς phlogist-on + 
-ian.| A believer in the existence of phlogiston. 

phiogiski¢ (fld-jis’tik), a. [< phlogiston + -ic.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to phlogiston. 

The mistakes committed: in the celebrated phlogistic 
theory. J. S. Mill, Logic, v. 4. 
2. In med., ee Or 

phlogisticatet (f10-jis’ti-kat), v.t. [< phlogistic 
+ -ate2.] To combine phlogiston with.—Ppnio- 

ticated air or gas, the name given by the old chem- 
ο. nitrogen.— Phlogisticated alkali, prussiate of 
po 

phlogistication} (fl6-jis-ti-ka’shon), π. [= F. 
phlogistication; as phlogisticate + -ion.] The 
act or process of combining with phlogiston. 

phlogiston (fl9-jis‘ton), n.  [NL., ς Gr. Φλογισ- 
τός, inflammable, burnt up, verbal adj. of ¢Ao- 
γίζειν, burn,  φλόξ, a flame: see phlox.] Inold 
chem., the supposed principle of inflammabili- 
ty; the matter of fire in composition with oth- 
er bodies. Stahl gave this name to a hypothetical ele- 
ment which he supposed to be pure fire fixed in combusti- 


ble bodies, in order to distinguish it from fire in action or 
in a state of liberty. 


It is only after Stahl’s [1660-1734] labors that a scien- 
tific chemistry becomes. for the first time possible; the 
essential difference between the teaching of the science 
then and _ now being that the phenomena of combustion 
were then believed to be due to a chemical decomposition, 
sa gi being supposed to escape, whilst we account 
for the same phenomena now by a chemical combination, 
oxygen or,some element being taken up. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Treatise on Chemistry (1888), I. 14. 
phlogogenic (flog-d-jen’ik), a. [As phlogoge- 

nous + -ic.] Same as phlogogenous, 


Of or pertain- 
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phlogogenous (fiG-goj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. φλόξ 
(Φλογ-), flame, + -γενής, producing.) Producing 


inflammation, : 

phlogopite (flog’6-pit), m. [< Gr. φλογώφ (< φλόξ, 
a flame, + 07), the face), fiery-looking, flaming- 
red, + -ite2,.] A kind of magnesia mica (see 
mica2, 1) commonly oecurring in erystalline 
limestone and in serpentine. Τί has often a copper- 
like color and pearly luster; chemically it.is usually char- 
acterized by the presence of a small percentage of fluorin. 

phlogosis (fi9-go’sis), m. [NL,, ¢ Gr. φλόγωσις, 
a burning, inflammation, ¢ φλόξ (Φλογ-), flame: 
see phlox.| In med., inflammation. 

phlogotie (fld-got’ik), a. [< phogaste (-ot-) + 
-ic.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of ρα inflammatory. 

Phlomis (fi0’mis), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
ς Gr. φλομίς, also φλόμος, also corruptly φλῶμος, 
Φλόνος, mullen, appar. so called in allusion to 
the use of its thick woolly leaves as wicks (one 
species being called φλομίς Avyviric, ‘lamp-mul- 
len’); prob. for orig. "ϕλογμίς,  Φλογμός, a flame, 
ς ὀλέγειν, burn: see phlegm, phlox, Παπιο.] A 
genus of sympetalous plants of the Menthacezx 
or mint family, belonging to the tribe Stachy- 
dex and subtribe Lamiex. It is characterized by 
the villous and concave upper lip, the plicate calyx, and 
the densely flowered whorls in the axils. .There are about 
65 species, natives of the Mediterranean region and Asia. 
They are herbs or shrubs with rugose or puckered leaves, 
often thick and woolly or hoary, and sessile yellow, pur- 
ple, or white flowers. They rank among the most showy 

ardy plants of the mint family. About‘a dozen species 
are in common cultivation, especially P. fruticosa, the 
Jerusalem sage (see sage), a half-shrubby plant, 3 to 5 feet 
high, covered with rusty down, and producing many dense 
whorls of rich-yellow flowers. Several other shrubby spe- 
cies from the Mediterranean are cultivated under the name 
Phlomis.. P. Herba-venti, the wind-herb, is the best of the 
herbaceous species. P. tuberosa occurs introduced on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, See also lampwick, 2, and 
Jupiter’s-distaf. 
phlorizin (flor’i-zin), n. [= F. phloorrhizine ; 
irreg. « Gr. φλοιόῤῥιοος, having roots covered 
with coats of rind, « φλοιός, bark, + pila, root. ] 
A glucoside ΄ (6οιἩοιΟ10) discovered in the 
fresh bark of the root of the apple, pear, cherry, 
and plum. It forms fine colorless four-sided silky 
needles, soluble in water. The solution has a bitter and 
slightly astringent taste. It has been used with success 


in intermittents, and while it is administered produces 
glycosuria. Also phloridizin. 
[ phloro- 


phloroglucinol (fl6-r6-gl6’si-nol), n. 
glucin + -ol.]) Symmetrical or 1-, 3-, 5-trihy- 
droxybenzene, CgH3(OH)3 + 2Ηο0: α οτγρία]- 
line triacid phenol, with a sweet taste, easily 
formed by the hydrolysis of many plant sub- 
stances, as maclurin, quercitin, ete. Its solution 


in dilute hydrochloric acid is a reagent for detecting 

% wood-pulp in paper, with which it gives a violet color. 

Phlox (floks), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1787), ¢ L. 
phlox, < Gr. φλόξ, some flower so named from its 
color, a particular use of φλόξ, a flame, < φλέγειν, 
burn: see flame.] 1. A genus of dicotyle- 
donous sympetalous plants, family Polemonia- 
cex, characterized by a deeply three-valved loc- 
ulicidal capsule, included stamens unequally 
inserted on the tube of a salver-shaped corolla, 
and entire leaves. The 30 species are natives of North 
America and Siberia. They are erect or spreading herbs 
often tall perennials, bearing chiefly opposite leaves, and 
showy flowers. usually in a flat or pyramidal cyme, red, 
violet, purplish, white, or blue. Most species are culti- 
vated under the name phlox, P. speciosa as the pride-of- 
Columbia, P. subulata as the moss-pink. P. maculata is 
the wild sweet-william of the middle and western United 
States. P. paniculata, with large pyramidal clusters of 
flowers, native of the central and southern States, is the 
parent of most of the perennial phloxes of the gardens. 
The annual varieties in gardens are from P. Drummondii 
of Texas, there discovered by Drummond in 1835, > P. 
divaricata is the wild phlox of the eastern States, with 
early bluish-lilac flowers. P. reptans, the creeping phlox, 
is an important spring-flowering species of the sont 


x2. [.ο.] Any plant of this genus. 

phloxin (flok’sin), » [ς Gr. Φλόξ, flame, + 
-in?.]_ A coal-tar color used in dyeing, similar 
toeosin. Itis the potassium salt of tetra-brom- 
dichlor-fluorescein. 

phlox-worm (floks’wérm), ». The larva of 
Heliothis phlogophagus, a noctuid moth, closely 
resembling the well-known boll-worm moth of 
the cotton. It feeds upon cultivated varieties 
of phlox, and pupates under ground, See cut 
in next column. 

phivctena, phiycteens (flik-té’ ni), n.3 pl. 
phlyctenz, phlycteene (-né). [NL. PSOE < 

r. φλύκταινα, a blister, pustule, ς φλύζειν, φλύειν, 

boil over.] A vesicle, pimple, or blister. 

phlyctenar, phiveisuac (flik-té’nar), a. [< 
phlyctena, ph 

hlyctenz; blistered. 

phlyctenoid, phlyctznoid (flik-té’noid), a. [< 
Gr. φλύκταινα, blister, + eldoc, form.] Resem- 
bling a phlyctena. 


phocacean 





Phlox-worm and Moth (//elioth?s phlogophagus), natural size. 


phivekanods, hlyctznous (flik-té’nus), a. [< 


phlyctena, phlyctena, + -ous.] Pertaining to, 
exhibiting, or of the nature of a phlyetena or 
phlyctener. 

phlyctenula, phlyctzenula (flik-ten’i-li), n.; 
pl. phlyctenule, phiycteenule (-1é). [NI., dim. of 
phlyctena, phlycteena.| In med., a minute phlyc- 
tena in the conjunctiva or the cornea. 

phlyctenular, p ράραισίας (flik-ten’i-lir), a. 
[ς phlyctenula, phlyctenula, + -ar3.]_ Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or accompanied by 


phlyctenule.— Phiyctenular ophthalmia, inflam- 
mation of the cornea or the conjunctiva with phlyctenulze 
on. the cornea. 


phlyzacium (fli-za’si-um), n.; pl. phlyzacia (-8)). 
[Ni.., € Gr. φλυζάκιον, a pimple, pustule,<¢ φλύζειν, 
cows boil over.] A phlyctena. 
ο 


pho, interj. A bad spelling of foh, 
phobanthropy (f6-ban’thro-pi), n. [< Gr. φο- 
βεῖσθαι, fear (< φόβος, fear), + άνθρωπος, man. } 


A morbid dread of mankind. Westminster Rev. 

phobophobia (f6-b6-f0’bi-i), ». [NL., < Gr. φο- 
βεῖσθαι, fear (< Φόβος, fear), + φόβος, fear.] 
Morbid dread of oe erate 

Phobos (f6’bos), η. [NL., < Gr. Φόβος, Fear, a 
companion of Ares or Mars (War); a personi- 
fication of φόβος, fear, terror, dismay, ¢ φέβεσ- 
Gat, be seared, fear, flee. Cf. Deimos. | The in- 
ner of the two satellites of the planet Mars, dis- 
covered by Asaph Hall at Washington, in Au- 


gust, 1877. This extraordinary body revolves in the plane 
of the equator of Mars, at a distance of only about 3,700 
miles from the surface of the planet, but as it is probably 
only about five and a half miles in diameter, it would ap- 
pear only one sixth of the apparent diameter of our moon 
at the zenith, and on the horizon, owing to the enormous 
parallax, only about one fourteenth of the same. At the 
equinoxes it is in eclipse about one fifth of the time, 
or double that proportion of the time between sunset 
and sunrise. At the solstices it does not suffer eclipse. 
It revolves about its primary in 7 hours, 39 minutes, and 
14 seconds, and as Mars revolves on its axis in 24 hours, 
87 minutes, and 22.7 seconds, it follows that the satel- 
lite appears to an observer on Mars to rise in the west and 
set in the east, its return to his meridian occurring in 11 
hours, 6 minutes, and 23 seconds, but, owing to its close 
proximity, its velocity willappear to be much greater. Ata 
station on the equator of Mars(where the satellite always 
passes through the zenith), it will, out of its 11 hours and 6 
minutes of period, pass only 3 hours and 20 minutes above 
the horizon against 7 hours and 46 minutes below. 
phoca (f0’ki), m. [= F. phoque = Sp. It. foca 
= Pg. phoca,< L. phoca, ς Gr. φώκη, aseal.] 1. 
A seal.—2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of Phocidz 
or seals, formerly coextensive at least with the 





ior 
Common Harbor-seal (Phoca vttulina). 


family, now restricted to the section which is 
represented by the common harbor-seal, P. 
vitulina, and afew closely related species. See 
seall, and cut under harp-seal. 


lyotena, + -ar3.] Affected with phocacean (f0-ka’sé-an), a. andm. [< phoca + 


-acean.] I, α. 1. Οἱ οἳ pertaining to the ge- 
nus Phoca in a broad sense; phocine. 

ΤΙ. ». A seal of the genus Phoca in a broad 
sense; a phocine. 


Phocena 
Phoceena (f6-sé’nii), n. [NL.,< Gr. φώκαινα, a por- 


a porpoise, φώκη, a seal: see 
delphinoid odontocete ceta- 
ceans, containing the true σσ such as 1’. 
communis, as distinguished from the dolphins 
proper. There are about 64 vertebra, of which the cervi- 
cals are 7, mostly ankylosed, and the dorsals 13; the teeth 
are from 72 to 100, along nearly the whole length of the jaw, 
with constricted necks ; the symphysis of the mandible is 
very short, and the rostral is not longer than the cranial 
section of the skull. ‘The dorsal fin is near the middle of 
the back (wanting in Ῥ. me/us, which constitutes the sub- 
genus Nomeris), triangular, of less height than breadth 
at the base; the fins have five digits, oval or somewhat 
falcate. See cut under porpoise. 
Phocenina (f6-sé-ni’ni), π. pl. [NL., < Pho- 
cena + -ina2,| A group of cetaceans, typified 
by the genus Phocena; the porpoises. 
phocenine (f6-sé’nin), a. [< Gr. φώκαινα, 8 por- 
poise, + -ἴπει.] Resembling a porpoise; of or 
ων to the Phocenina. 
phocal (fo’kal), a. [< phoca + -al.] Phoeca- 
cean; phocine. ([Rare.] 
Phocea (f6-sé’ii), π. [NL., prop. Phocea, ς L. 
Phocea, < Gr. Φωκαία, a maritime city of Tonia, 
a colony of Athens, and the parent city of 
Massilia, now Marseilles.] The 25th planetoid, 
discovered by Chacornac at Marseilles in 1853. 
Phocian (f6’sian), a. and π. [ς L. Phocis, < 
Gr. Φωκίς, Phocis (see def.), + -απ.] 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to Phocis, a state of ancient 
Greece, or its inhabitants. ἡ 
ΤΙ. η. A native or an inhabitant of Phocis. 
Phocidz (1551-48), π. pl. [NL.,< Phoca + 
-~idz.| A family of aquatic carnivorous mam- 
mals of the order Fer# and suborder Pinnipe- 
dia, having the limbs modified into fins or flip- 
pers; the seals. The family was formerly coextensive 
with the suborder, including the otaries and the walruses 
‘as well as the true seals, and divided into three subfami- 
lies: Arctocephalina, the otaries; Trichechina, the walrus- 
es; and Phocina, the seals proper. The last alone now 
constitute the family Phocida, having the body truly pho- 
ciform, with the hinder limbs projecting backward, and 
not capable of being turned forward; the outer ear obso- 
lete; the fore flippers smaller than the hind ones,.and 
having the digits successively shortened and armed with 
claws, while the hind flippers are emarginated by the 
shortening of the third and fourth digits, and are usually 
but not always provided with claws. ‘The incisors are 
variable in number, and the upper ones are unnotched, 
The skull has no alisphenoid canals, and the postorbital 
processes are obsolete. In this restricted sense the Pho- 
cidz are represented by about 12 genera, and divided into 
the subfamilies Phocing, Cystophorinz, and Stenorhyn- 
chine. See cuts under harp-seal, Pagomys, Phoca, seal, 
and Frignathus. 


phociform (f6’si-férm),a. [< Gr. φώκη, a seal, + 
L. forma,form.] Resemblingasealin structure; 
having the form or characters of the Phocide, 

Phocine (f6-si’né), . pl. [NL., < Phoca + -inz.] 
The leading subfamily of Phocidz proper, typi- 
fied by the genus Phoca, having normally six 
upper and four lower incisors, and narrow na- 
sal and intermaxillary bones. The genera be- 
sides Phoca are Pagomys, Pagophilus, Erigna- 
thus, Halicherus, and Monachus. 

phocine (fo’sin), a. andn. [< Gr. φώκη, a seal, 
+ -inel.] J. a. 1. Seal-like; of or pertaining 

to the Phocide at large.—2. Belonging to the 
restricted subfamily Phocine: distinguished 
from otarine. 
ΤΙ. η. Any member of the Phocine ; a phoca- 
eean. 

Phocodon (f6’k6-don), π. [NL. (Agassiz), < 
Gr. φώκη, a seal, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.) A 
genus of fossil cetaceans, giving name to the 
Phocodontia. See Zeuglodon. 

phocodont (f6’k6-dont), π. One of the Phoco- 
dontia. 

Phocodontia (f6-k6-don’shi-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Phocodon(-odont-), + -ia.] One of the primary 
groups of the order Cetacea, entirely extinct, 
consisting of the genera Zeuglodon, Squalodon, 
and other large cetaceans of the Tertiary epoch, 
remarkable as furnishing connecting-links be- 
tween the Cetacea andthe pinniped aquatic 
Carnivora. 

phocodontic (f6-k6-don'tik), a. [ς phocodont 
+-ic.] Pertaining to the Phocodontia, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

phocoid (f6’koid), α. απᾶ η. [ς Gr. φώκη, a seal, 
+ εἶδος, form. ] Ἰ, a. Resembling a seal; be- 
longing to the Phocoidea. 

ΤΙ, η. Any member of the Phocoidea. 


Phocoidea (f9-koi’d6-i), n. pl. [NIL.: see pho- 
coid.| Asuperfamily of pinnipeds, containing 
the Otariidz and Phocida, or the eared and ear- 
less seals, together contrasted with Trichechoi- 
dea or Rosmaroidea, the walruses ; the earless 


seals as a superfamily. Contrasted with the eared 
seals and walruses forming the superfamily Otarioidea, 


poise; ef. φώκος, Τη. 
phoca.|) A genus of 
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phocomelus (f6-kom’e-lus), ”.; pl. phocomeli 
(-li). [NL., < Gr. φώκη, a seal, + µέλος, a limb.] 
In ¢eratol., a monster with very short extremi- 
ties, the hands and feet being apparently at- 
tached directly to the trunk. 

Pheebades (fe’ba-déz), n. pl. [L. Phebades, pl. 
of Phebas, < Gr. Φοιβᾶς, a priestess of η ανά < 
Φοῖβος, Apollo, Phoebus: see Phebus.] iest- 
esses of the sun. 

Attired like Virginian Priests, by whom the Sun is there 
adored, and therefore called the Phaebades. 
Chapman, Masque of the Middle ‘l'emple and ee 

* nn, 

Phebe! (fé’bé), m. [Also Phebe; < L. Phebe, < 
Gr. Φοίβη, the moon-goddess, sister of Φοίβος, 
Phoebus: see Phebus.|] 1. The moon or moon- 
goddess. 

To-morrow night, when Phebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass. 
Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 209. 
2. [l. ο.] A Cuban fish, Haliperca phebe. Ff. 
Poey. 

phoebe? (16/96), π. [An imitative name, ac- 
com. in spelling to L. Phebe: see Phebel. Οἱ. 
pewit.] The water-pewee, or pewit flycatcher, 
Sayornis fuscus. See cut under pewit. 

Pheebean (fé-bé’an), a. [ς Phebus + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or produced by Phebus Apollo. 

Whose ear 
Is able to distinguish strains that are 
Clear and Phebean from the popular. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, Prol. 
pheebe-bird (fé’bé-bérd), π. The phoebe. 
pheebium (fé’bi-um), ». [NL., ς Gr, Φοῖβος, 

Pheebus, i. e. the sun: see Phabus.] A name 
suggested by Proctor for the unknown sub- 
stance which produces the 1474 line of Kirch- 
hoff’s seale in the spectrum of the solar corona: 
commonly called coronium. 

Pheebus (f6’bus), x. [= F. Phébus = Sp. It. 
Febo = Pg. Phebo, ς L. Phebus, ς Gr. Φοίβος, 
Phoebus (see def.),  φοῖβος, pure, bright, < φάος, 
φῶς, light, ς φάειν, shine: see phasel.| A name 
of Apollo, often used in the same sense as Sol 
or Helios, the sun-god. 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings 
And Phobus’gius arise. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 22. 

Phoenicesze ({6-π1β/6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Sprengel, 
1817), < Phenix (Phenic-) + -εσ.] <A tribe of 
palms, consisting of the genus Phenix, and 
distinguished by the pinnately divided leaves, 
with acuminate segments induplicate in the 
bud, dicecious flowers, and a long, solitary, 
coriaceous and compressed spathe. 

pheeniceous (fé-nish’ius), a. [< Gr. 
purple-red, < goim§ (φοινικ-), purple-red. 
as phenicious. 

Pheenicercus (fé-ni-sér’kus), ». [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1831, as Phenicirceus; emended Phenicercus, 
Strickland, 1841), prop. Phanicocercus (Cabanis, 
1847), and erroneously Phenicocercus (Bona- 
parte, 1850); < Gr. φοῖνιξ (φοινικ-), purple-red, + 
κέρκος, tail.) A genus of South American non- 
oscine passerine birds, of the family Cotingidz 
and subfamily Rupicoline, closely related to the 
cock-of-the-rock (see Rupicola): so called from 


the color of the tail. There are two species, P. car- 

nifex and P. nigricollis, the former of Cayenne and Co- 
lombia, the latter found in the vicinity of Parad. Both are 
chiefly of a scarlet or bloody-red color; in P. nigricollis the 
neck, back, wings, and tip of the tail are black. Also 
called Carnifex.., 

Pheenician, a. andn. See Phenician. 
heenicin, η. See phenicin, 
heenicophiline (fé-ni-kof-i-li’né), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Phenicophilus + -ine.] A subfamily of Ta- 
nagridz, represented by the genera Phenico- 
philus and Calyptophilus, peculiar to San Do- 
mingo. : ; 

Pheenicophilus (fé-ni-kof’i-lus), n. [NL. (H. 
E. Strickland, 1851), ς Gr. φοῖνιξ (Φοινικ-), the 


οινίκεος, 
Same 





Phentcophilus palmarum. 





Pholadide 


date-palm, + pies loving.] The typical genus 
of Phenicophiline, having a comparatively slen- 
der bill, moderate tarsi, and square tail. P. 
inlaid is the leading species. 
ον cenicoptert, x. See phenicopter. 
heenicopteride (f6’ni-kop-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL.,< Phenicopterus + -idxe.] Afamily of birds 
of the suborder Odontoglosse and order Lamel- 
lirostres, consisting of the flamingos only. Its 
systematic position is intermediate between the storks and 
herons on the one hand and the ducks and geese on the 
other. The group is called Odontoglosse by Nitzsch, and 
Amphimorphe by Huxley. See flamingo. 
pheenicopteroid (fé-ni-kop’te-roid), a. Of or 
resembling the Phenicopteroidee. 
Facnioaptercides (f6-ni-kop-te-roi’dé-6), η, pl. 
[NL., ς Phenicopterus + -oidex,| The flamin- 
gos regarded as a superfamily: synonymous 
with both Amphimorphe and Odontoglosse. 
pheenicopterous (fé-ni-kop’te-rus), α. [<¢ Gr. 
φοινικόπτερος, in lit. sense ‘red-winged’: see 
Phenicopterus.| Having red wings, as a fla- 
mingo; relating to the genus Phenicopterus. 
Pheenicopterus (f6-ni-kop’te-rus), π.. [NL., 
< L. phenicopterus, the flamingo, ς Gr. φοινικό- 
πτερος, & bir ) supposed to be the flamingo, lit. 
‘red-winged,’ < goivé (φοινικ-), purple-red, red, + 
πτερόν, feather, wing.| 1. The typical and lead- 
ing genus of Phewnicopteride, usually held to be 
conterminous with the family, and sometimes 
divided into four sections—Phenicopterus prop- 
er, Phaniconaias, Phenicorodias, and Phenico- 


parrus. P. antiquorum is widely distributed in Africa 
and some parts of Asia and Europe; P. tgnipalliatus is 
South American; P. minor is African; P. ruber inhabits 
the southern United States, the West Indies, and other 
parts of tropical America; P. andinus is found in the 
Andes of Peru, Bolivia,and Chili. See cut under flamingo. 


2. The constellation Grus. 

pheenicurous (fé-ni-kii’rus), a. [ς L. phoenicu- 
rus, < Gr. φοινίκουρος, a bird, the redstart, lit. 
‘having a red tail,’ < φοῖνιξ (Φοινικ-), purple-red, 
red, + ovpa, a tail.] Having a red tail. 
heenix!, n. See phenix. 
henix? (fé’niks), n. [N. (Linneus, 1735), 
ς Gr. φοῖνιξ, the date-palm; ef. Φοῖνιξ, Pheni- 
cian: see Phenician.| A genus of palms, con- 
stituting the tribe Phanicex, characterized b 
the three distinct carpels (only one of whic 
matures), containing a single erect cylindrical 
seed with a deep longitudinal groove, and hay- 


ing the embryo near the base or on the back. 
The 12 species are the cultivated and the wild date-palms, 
all natives of the Old World, within or near the tropics 
of Asia and Africa, The habit of different species varies 
greatly, the trunks being either short or tall, robust or slen- 
der, erect or declined. The trunk is destitute of spines, 
but is commonly covered with the persistent leaf-bases. 
The palms grow in close clusters, forming groves. The 
pinnate leaves are large and terminal, forming a spread- 
ing canopy, each consisting of very numerous narro 
rigid, and compressed leaflets, the lower ones shorter an 
transformed into spines. The abundant yellow and rather 
small flowers have three sepals and three petals. The stam- 
inate trees bear oblong or ovoid flowers on numerous erect 
and much-branched spadices between the upper leaves. 
The pistillate trees bear a flowers on similar but 
often nodding spadices, followed by numerous cylindrical 
orange, brown, or black berries, those of P. dactylifera 
being the dates of commerce. (For this fruit, see date- 
palm and date3; and for the sugar made from it, see 
jaggery and goor.) This species is the chief palm of his- 
tory and of ceremony, having been used as the emblem 
of triumph from the Egyptian worship of Isis onward. It 
is the palm of ancient Palestine, and has been for cen- 
turies cultivated for miles along the Italian and French 
Riviera, to supply palm-branches for festivals. White 
palm-branches are procured by binding the top of the 
unfolding leaf-bud, thereby blanching the inner leaves. 
It does not fruit in Italy nor under glass, and requires for 
successful growth an average annual temperature of 80° F. 
In Africa native huts are made from its leaves, its wood 
is used for building, its fiber for cloth and ropes, its leaf- 
stalks for brooms, crates, etc., its young leaves are eaten, 
and an intoxicating drink is made from its sap. It reaches 
a height of 80 and rarely 120 feet, and bears fruit, though 
in diminishing abundance, for as long as 200 years. The 
necessity of artificially fertilizing it first drew attention to 
the existence of sex in plants. P. sylvestris, the wild date- 
palm of India and Africa, is smaller, reaches a height of 
40 feet, bears yellow or reddish berries, and is an impor- 
tant sourceof sugar and toddy, both prepared from its sap, 
which it is said can be made to flow from the upper part 
of its trunk for twenty years. P. humilis, a dwarf from 
southern China, and P. reclinata, adecumbent palm from 
the Cape of Good Hope, also bear sweet edible berries, and 
are valued, as is P. paludosa, a stout Indian tree, for 
decorative uses.. See Palme#2, 


pholad (f0’lad), ». A member of the family 
Pholadide. 

Pholadacea (f6-la-da’sé-i), κ. pl. [NL., < Pho- 
las (Pholad-) + -acea,| A family of bivalves: 
same as Pholadidz. De Blainville, 1825. 

Pholadidz (f6-lad’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pholas 
(Pholad-) + -idz.] A family of lithodomous or 
lithophagous lamellibranch mollusks, typified 
by the genus Pholas; the piddocks. and their 
allies. The animals have the lobes of the mantle mostly 


Pholadidz 


united and everted upon the umbonal region, long siphons 
with fringed orifices, narrow branchie prolonged into the 
branchial siphon, and a short truncated foot. The shell is 
gaping and sinupalliate, without hinge or ligament, and 
besides the pair of large valves there are small accessory 
valves near the umbones. The family formerly included 
Teredo, now made the type of Teredinidze. The species 
are generally classed under several genera, and occur in 
various parts of the world, generally boring into stone or 
wood. See cuts under accessory and piddock. 
Pholadidea (f6-la-did’6-i), m [NL., ς Pholas 
(Pholad-) + -ἰᾶεα.] A genus of Pholadida, 
characterized by the development of a corne- 
ous tubular appendage to the posterior end of 
the shell, surrounding the siphons at their base, 
called siphonoplax. P. papyracea, of the Euro- 
ean seas, is the type. 
pholadite (f6’la-dit), η. [= F. pholadite; < L. 
Pholas (Pholad-) + -ite.] A fossil pholad, 
or some similar a 
shell. : 
Pholadomyide 
(15/18 - 49 -mi‘i- 
«: Pholadomya — 
(the typical g - 
nus) (< Gr. φωλάς ᾿ 
(φωλαδ-), lurk- 
ing in a hole, + 
μῦς, mussel) + τα. 
idx.) Α family of bivalves, typified by the ge- 
nus Pholadomya. They are related to the Anatinide. 
The mantle-margins are mostly united, and the siphons 
long and united; 
ο ιο foot is small, 
with a small pro- 
cess bifurcated be- 
hind, and the bran- 
_ Chie are thick and 
appendiculate. The 
shell is equivalve, 
very thin, nacre- 
ous internally and 
. with radiating ribs, 
. without hinge- 
teeth, and with an 
external ligament. 
The living species are few, and are found only in very 
deep water, but in former ages they were very numerous. 
Pholas ({6’las),”. [NL. (Linneeus, 1758), < Gr. 
φωλάς (φωλαδ-), lurking in a hole, a mollusk that 
makes holes in stones (Lithodomus); ef. φωλεῖν, 
lurk in a hole, φωλεός, a hole, lurking-place.] 
1. The typical genus of the family Pholadide 
and the subfamily Pholading. It was formerly co- 
extensive with the family, but has been variously subdi- 
vided. By rapent writers it.is restricted to species having 
the dorsal margin protected by two accessory valves (see 
accessory), anterior and posterior, and with umbonal pro- 
cesses reflected over the beaks. The species are of some 
economical value, the Pholas dactylus, called piddock, be- 
ing marketable and also used as bait in England, 


2. [l. ο.] A species of the genus Pholas; a 

holad; a piddock. See cut under piddock. 
holcidz (fol’si-dé), n. pl. [NL. (C0. Koch, 
1850), < Pholcus + -idz.] A family of spiders 
formerly placed in the superfamily Retitelariz, 
but recently put among the more primitive 
forms, near the Dysderide, Hypochilidz, and 
Filistatidz. They are pale, long-legged spiders, living 
in dark places and having either six or eight eyes, The 
male palpi are very peculiar. 

Pholcus (fol’kus), n.. [NL. (Walekenaer, 1805), 
< Gr. φολκός, squint-eyed.}] A genus of spiders, 
typical of the family Pholcidz, having the eyes 
in three groups, a cluster of three on each side 
of the median two. Nine species are known in the 
United States. They live either in cellars or under rocks 
in the woods, and construct irregular webs in which they 
stand upside down. The webs are violently shaken asa 
defense. The egg-cocoon is carried in the female’s mouth. 
The legs of some species are multiarticulate, indicating a 


relationship with the Opiliones. 

pholerite (fol’e-rit), π. [Prop. *pholidite, < 
Gr. φολίς (Φολιδ-), scale, + -ite?.] A clay-like 
mineral, closely related to or identical with 
kaolinite. It usually occurs in masses ¢con- 
sisting of minute scales. | 

pholidote (fol’i-dot), a. [< ἄτ.φολιδωτός, armed, 
clad with seales, « φολίς (goAcd-), a seale.]. Pro- 
vided with scales; scaly or squamous. _ . 

Phoma (45/8), π.. [NL. (Fries, 1819), ἄν. 
gwic, a blister.] A genus of parasitic fungi, of 
the order Spheropsidales, producing little pus- 
tules on plants. About 1100 species have been referred 
to this genus, but they probably represent different stages 
in the development of pyrenomycetousforms. P. uvicola, 
of the grape, for instance (see gr«pe-rot), is only a stage 
in the life-history of Guignerdia Bidwelli. . 


phonal (46/81), a. . [< 9. φωνή, voice. (see 





Pholadomya candida (exterior). © 





Pholadomya candida (left valve). 


honel), + -al.] Of or pertaining to sound or 


the voice. [Rare.] : 
The Thibetan is near in phonal structure. 
Max Miller, Selected Essays, i. 74. 
phonascetics ‘fo-na-set’iks), m. 
κεῖν, exercise the voice; ef. φωνασκητής, one who 


κ 
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exercises the voice: see phonascus.] Sys- 
tematic practice for strengthening the voice; 
treatment for improving or. restoring the 


x VO1Ce, 


Phonascus (fo-nas’kus), .; pl. phonasci (-i). 
[L., a teacher of singing, LL. a musical direc- 
tor, < Gr. φωνασκός, one who exercises the voice, 
< φωνή, the voice, + ἀσκεῖν, train, exercise: see 
ascetic.| In ane. Gr. music, a trainer of. the 
voice; a teacher of vocal music. 

phonate (fo’nat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. phonated, 
ppr. phonating. [ς Gr. φωνή, sound, voice (see 
phone), + -ate2.] To utter vocal sounds; pro- 
duce a noise with the vocal cords. 

In a marked case, on the patient’s attempting to pho- 


nate, the cords remain perfectly movable during the at- 
tempt. Lancet, No. 3417, p. 373. 


phonation (fo-na’shon), ». [= F. phonation ; 
as phonate + -ion.] “The act of honating 3 
emission of vocal sounds; production of tone 
with the vocal cords. Encyc. Brit., XX. 202. 
phonatory (f0’na-td-ri), a. [< phonate + -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to phonation. 
phonautogram (fo-na’td-gram),n. [<Gr. φωνή, 
sound, voice, + αὐτός, self, + γράμμα, inscrip- 
tion.] The diagram or record of speech or 
other sound made by a phonautograph or a 
amophone. 
phonautogra i 
sound, + αὐτός, self, + yoadew, write.] 1. An 
instrument for registering the vibrations of a 


pee body. That devised about 1858 by Léon Scott 
consists of a large barrel-rhaped vessel made of plaster of 
Paris, into the open end of which the sound enters; the 


h (f6-na’t9-graf), η... [< Gr. φωνή, 





Phonautograph. 
BC, barrel with opening at C, ε, brass tube with membrane and 
style at 4, and movable piece a, by which the position of the nodal 


points can be regulated; &, handle to turn cylinder (.4) covered with 
ampblacked paper. 


other end, somewhat contracted in shape, is closed by a 
membrane with a style attached: on the outside, whose 
point rests against a horizontal cylinder covered with 
lampblacked paper. If the membrane is at rest the trace 
of the style is a straight line, but when the sound enters 
the membrane vibrates, and the writing-point registers 
these vibrations with great perfection. 

2. Same as music-recorder. 


phonautographic (f6-n4-td-graf’ik), a. [< pho- 


phonikon 


At a meeting of the Physical Society of Paris, Guebhard 
. showed that even the films condensed from the breath 
may exhibit phoneidoscopic properties. 
Quoted in Smithsonian Report, 1880, p. 274. 
phonetic (fo-net’ik), a. [= F. phonétique = Sp. 
fonético = Pg. phonetico = It. fonetico (ef. G. 
‘phonetisch), < NL. phoneticus, « Gr. φωνητικός, of 
or pertaining to sound or voice, phonetic, vocal, 
ς φωνεῖν, produce a sound, speak, «φωνή, a sound, 
tone, prop. the sound of the voice (of man or 
brute): see phonel.] 1. Relating or pertain- 
ing to the human voice as used in speech; con- 
cerning articulate sounds, their mode of pro- 
duction, relations, combinations, and changes: 
as, phonetic science; phonetic deecay.— 2. Rep- 
resenting articulate sounds or utterance: as,a 
phonetic mode of writing (in contradistinetion 
to an ideographic or pictorial mode); a pho- 
netic mode of spelling (in contradistinction to a 
traditional, historical, or so-called etymological 
mode, such as the current spelling of English, 
in which letters representing or supposed to 
represent former and obsolete utterance are 
retained or inserted according to chances of 
time, caprice, or imperfect knowledge).—3. In 
entom., as used by Kirby, noting the collar or 
prothorax of a hymenopterous insect when it 
embraces the mesothorax and the posterior an- 
gles cover the mesothoraci¢ or so-called vocal 
spiracles.— Phonetic shorthand, a system of short- 
hand or stenography in which words are represented by 
their sounds, and not by their spelling as in ordinary long- 
hand writing; phonography. All systems of shorthand in 
use in writing English are phonetic, the phonetie princi- 
ple being absolutely necessary to the requisite brevity.— 


Phonetic spelling, spelling according to sound; the spell- 
ing of words as they are pronounced. 


phonetical (fo-net’i-kal), a. 
Same as phonetic. 

phonetically ({6-net’i-kal-i), adv. Ina phonetic 
manner} as regards the sound and not the spell- 
ing of words. 

phonetician (f0-ne-tish’an), n. [< phonetic + 
-ian.)} One who is versed in or is a student of 
phonetics, 

We must serve our apprenticeship as phoneticians, ety- 
mologists, and grammarians before we can venture to go 
beyond. Maz Miller, in Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLI. 700. 

phoneticism (fd-net’i-sizm), ». [ς phonetic + 
-ism.] The quality of being phonetic; pho- 
netic character; representation, or faithful rep- 
resentation, of utterance by written signs. 

The Egyptian and Chinese alphabets, each of which be- 
gan as simple picture-writing and developed into almost 
complete phoneticism. Science, VIII. 558. 

phoneticist (f6-net’i-sist),n. [< phonetic +-ist.] 

ne who adopts or favors phonetie spelling. 
phoneticize (fd-net’i-siz), v. ἴ,; pret. and pp. 
phoneticized, ppr. phoneticizing. [ς phonetic + 
-ize.]| To make phonetic; render true, or more 
ny corresponding, to utterance. Science, 
phonetics (f3-net’iks), π. [Pl. of phonetic: see 
-ἴσδ.] Phonetic science; that division of lan- 
guage-study which deals with articulate sounds 


[< phonetic + -al.] 


nautograph + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or made 42nd whatever concerns them; phonology. 


by the phonantograph or 
Franklin Inst., CXXV. 53. 
phonautographically | (fo-nd-td-graf’i-kal-i), 
adv. By means of the phonautograph.  Jowr. 
Franklin Inst., CXXV. 53. 
phone! (fon), ». [ς ἄν. φωνή, a sound, tone, 
sound of the voice (of man or brute), voice, 
speech, ery, ete., any articulate sound, vowel 
or consonant (later restricted to vowels as 
opposed to consonants), also the faculty of 
speech, language, a language, dialect, also a 
report, rumor, etc., ¢ Vf ga in. φήμη, speech, 
report, ete., = L. fama, ete.: see fame, fable. ] 
A sound; a voeal sound; a tone produced by 
the vibration of the vocal cords; one of the 
primary elements of utterance. See phonaie, 
honetic. 
phone? (fon), ... [Abbr. of telephone, n.] A 
telephone: generally applied to the receiver, 
but sometimes to the whole apparatus. Sci. 
Amer., N.§., July 19, 1884, p. 43. [Colloq.] 
phone? (fon), v.; pret. and pp. phoned, ppr. phon- 
ing. [Abbr. of telephone, v.] To telephone. 
yaar 7 
phonei η, (f6-ni’do-sk6p), n. [< Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + eidoc, form, + σκοπεῖν, view.] An in- 


gramophone. Jour, 


strument for observing the color-figures of li- phonics (fon’iks), η. 


phonetism (f6’ne-tizm), m. [< phonetic + 
-ism.] ‘The use of a phonetic system of writing 
or spelling, 

phonetist (f6’ne-tist), n. [< phonet-ic + -ist.] 
A student of or one versed in phonetics. 

The author of the Ormulum was a phonetist, and em- 
ployed a special spelling of his own to represent not only 
the quality but the quantities of vowels and consonants, — 
a circumstance which gives his work a peculiar value to 
the investigator... Encyc. Brit., VILL. 396. 

phonetization (f6’ne-ti-za’shon), n. [< pho- 
netize + -ation.] The act or art of represent- 
ing sound by phonetic signs; the act or process 
of phonetizing. [Rare.] | 

phonetize (f0’ne-tiz), v. t.; 
netized, ppr. phonetizing. [< phonet-ic + -ize.] 
To represent phonetically. [Rare.] 

I find a goodly number of Yankeeisms in him [Spenser], 
such as idee (not as a rhyme); but the oddest is his twice 


spelling dew deow, which is just as one would spell it who 
wished to phonetize its sound in rural New England. 


Lowell, Among my Books, 11. 195, 
phonic (fon’ik), a. [= F. phonique=Sp. fonico 
= It. fonico, < Gr. as if "ϕωνικός, ς φωνή, sound, 
voice: see phone!. Cf. phonetic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to sound; according tosound: as, the phonic 
method. See phonics. 


“pc and pp. pho- 


ΓΡ]. of phonic: see -ies.] 


quid films under the action of sonorous vibra- 1. The doctrine or science of sounds, especially 


tions. LL. Η. Knight. 
phoneidoscopic (f6-ni-d6-skop’ik), a. [< pho- 
neidoscope + -ἶοι] Of or pertaining to the pho- 


means of it. 


those of the human voice; phoneties.—2, The 
art of combining musical sounds. 
phonikon (f0’ni-kon), » [δι ς Gr. as if φω- 


[< Gr, φώνασ- neidoscope or the phenomena observed by vexdr, neut. of "φωνικός: see phonic.] A musical 


instrument of the metal wind group, with a 
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phonocamptics (f0-nd-kamp’tiks), n. 


phonosk apn (f0’no-graf), 4, 


phonikon 


απ κκ bell, invented in 1848 by B. 
. Czerveny of Koéniggriitz, Bohemia. 


phonocamptic (f0-nd-kamp’ tik), a. (=F. pho- 


nocamptique = Pg. phonocamptico, < Gr. φωνή, 
sound, voice (see phonel), + καµπτός, verbal adj. 
of κάµπτειν, bend.] Reilecting or deflecting 
sound. 


The magnifying the sound by the polyphonisms or re- 
percussions of the rocks and other phonocamptick fon} or 
am, 


Phonocamptic center, See center1. 

[Pl. of 

phonocamptic: see -ics:] That branch of Piya 

ics which treats of the reflection of sound. 
Besides what the masters of . . . phonocamptics, ota- 

coustics, etc., have don, something has ben attempted by 

the Royal Society. Evelyn, To Doctor Beale. 


phonogram (fo’nd-gram), η. [< Gr. φωνή, sound, 


voice, + γράμμα, a writing, letter: see gram. | 
1. A graphic character representing a sound of 
the human voice. : 

It is probable that the adoption of the important step 
by which the advance was made from ideograms to pho- 
nograms arose out of the necessity of expressing proper 
names. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I, 22, 
2. The record of sound produced by a phono- 
graph, or the sheet of tin-foil or cylinder of wax 
on which itis produced, Nature, XXXIX. 108. 
[= F. phono- 
graphe, < Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, + γράφει, 
write.] 1. A type or character for expressing 
a sound; a character used in phonography.— 
2. An instrument invented by Thomas A. 
Edison in 1877 for recording and reproduc- 


ing speech, music, and other sounds. Άγ 
means of a suitable mechanism the sound vibrations 





Phonograph. 
@, metallic cylinder; 2, threaded shaft; c, standards; α, handle; 
ε, reproducing diaphragm; /, recording diaphragm, ‘which is simi- 
lar toe; g, base; A, adjusting-screw, 


are recorded by being made to produce permanent and 
characteristic indentations or incisions in an impressible 
registering material. Through a somewhat similar mech- 
anism, made to engage with these indentations or inci- 
sions, the original vibrations are reproduced, thus repro- 
ducing the original sounds. Edison’s first working model 
of the phonograph is shown at A. It comprised a metallic 
cylinder having a helical indenting groove cut upon it 
from end to end. This cylinder was mounted on a 
threaded shaft supported on two standards. The shaft 
at one end was fitted with a handle by means of which the 





Phonograph. 

@, horn; 4, crane; ¢, reproducer; d@, reproducer connection; 6, 
reproducer arm; /, mandrel; g, bed; A, feed-screw; 2, pulley; / 
record; 4, cabinet. 
cylinder was rotated. There were two. diap 
on each side of the cylinder; one being for recording and 
the other for reproducing speech or other sounds. Each 


Β, one 


diaphragm had attached to it a needle. 
needle attached to the recording diaphragm, indentations 


were made in a sheet of tin-foil stretched oyer the pe- Ὦ 
ripheral surface of the cylinder when the diaphragm was 
The needle 
on the other diaphragm was made subsequently to follow 
these indentations, thus causing this diaphragm to repeat s Oe 
the original vibrations and by that means to reproduce phonology (f6-nol’6-ji), n. 


vibrated by reason of speech or other sounds. 


By means of the 
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under precisely similar principles, the only difference 
being in details of arrangement and in refinement. As 
an impressible material, a wax cylinder is employed, in- 
stead of tin-foil, and the sound record is cut thereon with 
a tiny sapphire cutting-tool attached toa diaphragm. The 
reproduction is effected by means of a minute blunt stylus, 
also made of sapphire, and similarly attached to a repro- 
ducing diaphragm, through which the original sounds are 
reproduced in the manner above mentioned. The modern 
phonograph is illustrated at Β. 

phonograph (f6’n6d-graf), v. t. [< phonograph, 
n.) Toregister or record by means of the pho- 
nograph. ? 

phonographer (fo-nog’ra-fér), mm. [¢ phono- 
graph, phonograph-y, + -r1,]_ 1. One who, is 
versed in phonography; a writer of phonogra- 
phy, or phonetic shorthand.— 2. One who uses 
or who is skilled in the use of the ος ο Ἡτ 

phonograph-graphophone (f0'n6-graf-graf’o- 
fon), x See graphophone. 

phonographic (fo-no-graf‘ik), a... [= I’. phono- 
graphique; as phonograph, phonograph-y, + -ἴο.] 
1. Pertaining to or used in the writing or rep- 
resentation of sound, 

Although our own writing has reached the alphabetic 
stage, yet we still continue to employ a considerable num- 
ber of phonographie and ideographic signs. 

Isaae Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 6. 


2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of pho- 
nography, or phonetic shorthand; made in or 
using phonetie shorthand: as, a phonographic 
note or report; a phonographic reporter.—3s. 
Of or pertaining to the phonograph; produced 
by means of the phonograph. 
phonographical (f{6-n6-graf’i-kal), a. [ς pho- 
nographie + -al.] Same as phonographice. 
phonographically (f0-nd-graf’i-kal-i), adv, In 
a phonographic manner. (a) Asregards or by means 
of phonography. (0) As regards or by means of the pho- 
nograph. ΐ pe 
phonographist (fd-nog’ra-fist), ». [<-phono- 
raph, phonograph-y, + -ist.] A phonographer. 
Pp onography (fo-nog’ra-fi),n. [== F'. phonogra- 
phie, ς Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, + -γραφία,  γρά- 
φειν, write. | 1. Theseience of sound-signs, orthe 
representation of vocal sounds.—2, The rep- 
resentation of words as they are pronounced; 
specifically, a system of phonetic writing in 
shorthand introduced by Sir Isaac Pitman of 
Bath, England, in the year 1837. |The consonants 
are represented by simple lines (called stems), curved or 
straight, light or heavy, vertical, horizontal, or slanting, 
with initial and terminal hooks, circles, loops, etc. ; the 
vowels are represented by dots and dashes, light or heavy, 
by combinations of them, and by small angles and semi- 
circles. In actual use most of the vowel-signs are omitted 
(though they may in many cases be approximately indi- 
cated by the position—above, on, or below the line—of the 
consonant-stem), and the consonant-stems, by halving, 
doubling, etc., are made to perform extra duty. For further 
brevity, various devices are employed. See short-hand. 
3. The recording of sound by mechanical 
means, with a view to its reproduction, 
phonolite (f0’n6-lit), π. [= F. phonolithe = 
Pg. phonolite ; equiy. to clinkstone ; ς Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + λίθος, stone.] In petrog., the name 
applied to volcanic rocks of porphyritic or fel- 
sitic habit, consisting essentially of alkali feld- 
spar (orthoeclase or anorthoclase), nephelin, 
and a pyroxene or amphibole. Closely related to 
trachyte both in texture and composition, but with less 
silica, hence the formation of nephelin. The name was 
proposed by Klaproth (1801) to replace the common term 
clinkstone, The texture of phonolite is commonly very 
compact, but it generally splits easily into shard-like 
pieces which ring on being struck. The dull greenish 
rock weathers easily to a light gray color. Associated 
with nephelin are often one or more of the allied soda 
minerals, nosean, haiiyne or sodalite, and the potash min- 
eral leucite, leading to the names nosean-phonolite, etc. 
Phonolite is a rock unusually rich in soda, and its charac- 
teristic pyroxene, egirite, contains a considerable amount 
- of this alkali, as do the amphiboles riebeckite and arfved- 
sonite, which are sometimes found in the rock. | It is 
characteristic of phonolite, as a nephelin-bearing rock, 
that on treating its powder with hydrochloric.acid there is 
avery distinct formation of gelatinous silica. Phonolite 
is equivalent in chemical composition to eleeolite-syenite. 
It is abundant in Bohemia, the Eifel district in Germany, 
and in many other localities, In the United States it 
occurs in the Cripple Creek district, Colorado. . 
phonolitic (f6-n6-lit’ik), a. [< phonolite + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of phonolite ; 
composed of phonolite, 
phonologer (f0-nol’6-jér), η. 
-erl,] Same.as phonologist.... ο 
phonologic, phonological (fo-nd-loj’ik, -i-kal), 
a. [= Sp. fonolégico = Pg. phonologico; as 
phonolog-y + -ic, -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
honology. 
h 


[< phonolog-y + 


onologically (£6-n6-loj’i-kal-i),. adv. 
onologie manner; as regards phogology. 

phonologist (f6-nol’6-jist), η. [< phonolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in phonology, 


the original sounds, The modern phonograph operates Sp, fonologia = Pg. phonologia = It, fonologia, 


phonoporic (f0-nd-por’ik), a. 


In a phonot 


ing. |. | 
=F. phonologie= phonotypical (fo-n6-tip’i-kal), a. 


phonotypical 


< NL. *phonologia, < Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, + 
λογία, < λέγειν, Speak: see -ology.] 1. The 
science or doctrine of the sounds uttered by 
the human voice, or used in a particular lan- 
guage; phonetics.— 2. That part of grammar 
which treats of pronunciation. Compare or- 
thoépy.— 8. The system of sounds and of their 
combinations in a language. 

These common characteristics of the Semitic alphabets 
consist in the direction of the writing, the absence of true 
vowels, the unique phonology, the number, the names, 
and the order of the letters, 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 159. 


phonomania (fon-9-ma’ni-i),..  [< Gr. φονή 
slaughter, murder, killing, + µανία, madness. 
A mania for murder or killing., |. 

phonometer (fo-nom’e-tér),. [= F. phonomeé- 
tre = Pg. phonometro, < Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, 
+ μέτρο», measure.) An instrument. for ex- 
perimentally determining and exhibiting the 
number of vibrations of a sonorous body (as a 
string or tuning-fork) in a unit of time. The 
simplest form comprises apparatus for uniformly moving 
a paper tape coated with lampblack, in contact with a 
delicate tracing-point fixed to the vibrating body. By this 
means an undulating curve is traced having a length cor- 
responding to the time of its motion. The number of un- 
dulations in'the curve is also the number of vibrations 
made by the sounding string or fork, By the substitution 
of sensitized paper for the blackened tape, and a small 
mirror for the tracing-point, permanent photographic 
tracings of such curves can be made. See Savart’s wheel 
(under wheel), and siren, and compare phonautograph. 


phonomotor (f6-nd-md’tor), n. [< Gr. φωνή, 
sound, voice, + L. motor, muver: see motor. | 
An instrument by which the energy of sound- 
waves, as those produced by the human voice, 
may be made to perform mechanical work. 
Such an instrument invented by Edison has a mouthpiece 
like that of a phonograph, and a diaphragm the vibration 
of which, transmitted by means of a pawl, causes a small 
wheel to revolve. Compare phonoscope. le? 
phonophore (f0’no-for), η. [< NL. phonopho- 
rus, < Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, + φορός, bearing, 
< φέρειν = 1. bearl.] An auditory ossicle ; one 
of the phonophori. Cowes. 
phonophori (f{6-nof’d-ri), η. pl. [NL., pl. of 
phonophorus: see phonophore.| The auditory 
ossicles, or ossicula auditus, of Mammalia, 
collectively considered as bones subservient to 
the officeof hearing. Coues, Amer. Jour. Otol- 
ogy, LV. 19. See cut under tympanic. . 
phonophorous (fo-nof’6-rus), a. [As phono- 
phore + -ous.] Conveying sound; having the 


yfunction of the phonophori. Cowes. 


phonoplex (f6’n6-pleks), π. [NL., ς Gr. φωνή, 
sound, voice, + πλεκτή, atwisted rope, «πλέκειυ, 
twist.}| A system of duplexing on telegraph- 
lines by the use of condensers and the 
telephone as a receiver, devised by Edison.’ | 

phonopore (f6’nd-por), ». [<¢ Gr. φωνή, sound, 
voice, + πόρος, a means of passing: see porel,]} 
An apparatus by means of which telephonic 
communication may be maintained over a tele- 
graph-line without interfering with its use in 
the ordinary way. The principal feature of the 
instrument consists in the arrangement of two 
wires of considerable length, wound in close 
proximity to but completely insulated from 
each other, which together act as a condenser. 

[< phonopore + 
-ic.] , Of or pertaining to, or made by, the pho- 
nopore.' Electric Rev. (Amer.), XIV. 6. 

phonorganon, PROROTERRUDE (f6-ndr’ga-non, 
-num), n.. [NL., ς Gr. φωνή, sound, voice, + 
ὄργανον, an instrument: see organl.} An in- 
strument for imitating vocal sounds or speech; 
a speaking-machine. 

phonoscope (f6’n6-sk6p),”. [< Gr. φωνή, sound, 
voice, + σκοπεῖν, view.] 1, A machine for re- 
cording music as it is played or sung, or for 
testing the quality of strings for musical in- 
struments.—2. Same as microphone. 

phonotelemeter (f6-n6-te-lem’e-tér), 2. [< Gr. 
φωνή, sound, voice, + rie, far, + μέτρον, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for determining dis- 
tances by means of the velocity with which 
sound is transmitted. | 

phonotype (f6’n6-tip), π. [< Gr. φωνή, sound, 
voice, τύπος, mark, type: see type.] A sys- 
tem of expression which provides a distinct 
character for every significant sound of 
speech; a phonetic alphabet, or writing or 
printing in phonetic characters. 

ic (£6-n6-tip’ik), a. [< phonotype + 

~ic. | or pertaining to phonotypy: as, a pho- 

notypie alphabet; phonotypic writing or print- 


[ζ phono- 


typic + -al,] Same as phonotypic. 


phonotypically 


phonotypically (f6-n6-tip’i-kal-i), adv. Δο- 
cording to or as regards phonotypy; in pho- 


notypic characters. 

ciation, ΤΥ. 1182. 
phonotypist (£6’n5-ti-pist), n. [< phonotyp-y + 

~ist. | advoeate of phonotypy; one who 


Ellis, Early Eng. Pronun- 


ae phonotypy. 
phonotypy (f£6’n0-ti-pi), ». [ς Gr. φωνή, sound, 
voice, τύπος, mark, type: see type.) A 


method of representing each of the sounds of 
speech by a distinct printed character or letter; 
onetie printing. 
oot, interj. Same as pho. 

ποτε, (15/18), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796), « Gr. 
φορός, bearing, carrying, < dépecv = E. bearl.] In 
entom., the typical genus of Phorida, containing 
many small active flies whose habits are those 
of scavengers or, rarely, of parasites. They 
feed usually on fungi and decaying vegetation. 
Also called Noda. | 

Phoradendron (f6-ra-den’dron),n. [NL. (Nut- 
tall, 1848), so called as being parasitic on trees ; 
< Gr. φώρ (= Τι. fur), a thief, + δένδρον, a tree. } 
A genus of apetalous plants, the American 
mnistletoes, of the order Loranthacez and tribe 
Viscex, characterized by the erect anthers sub- 
sessile on the base of the ecalyx-lobes, verti- 
cally two-celled and opening by a longitudinal 


slit. The 80 species are all American, widely scattered 
through the warmer regions, extending into the Unitel 
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a 
American Mistletoe (Phoradendron flavescens). 
a, branch with the male inflorescence; 8, branch with the fruit. 


States to New Jersey, and especially found in the west, and 
southward into the Argentine Republic. They are shrubby 
yellowish-green parasites, generally with abundant short 
much-jointed branches, flat opposite thickish leaves, and 
terminal or axillary jointed spikes of small sessile and im- 
mersed flowers in several or manyrows. PP. flavescens ex- 
tends north to New Jersey, on various trees, especially the 
sour-gum (Nyssa sylvatica), and is often destructive to the 
tree, as in cases of growth on elms, hickories, and wild 
cherries. (See mistletoe, 2.) It is used as a substitute for 
the European mistletoe. 
phoranthium (f6-ran’thi-um), .; pl. phoran- 
thia (8). [NL., « Gr. φορός, bearing (< φέρειν = 
E. bear!), + ἄνθος, flower.] In bot., same as cli- 
nanthium. 
phorbeia (fér-bi’i), nm. [NL., < Gr. φορβεία, a 
mouth-band, a halter by which a horse is tied 
to the manger, < φορβή, pasture, fodder, < φέρ- 
ειν, feed: see eet όν Same as capistrum, 1. 
horide (for’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Phora + 
-idx.| A family of eycloraphous Diptera, found- 
ed on the genus Phora. They are small, nearly 
naked humpback flies with one- or two-jointed antenna, 
and large wings with two strong veins and from three to 
five weak cross-veins. They are everywhere numerous, 
and feed in thelarval state on all sorts of dead animal and 
vegetable matters, seldom attacking living insects and 
thus becoming parasites. 
phorminx (fér’mingks),n. [NL.,<Gr. φόρμηξ, 
a kind of lyre, perhaps < ¢épevv, carry, = E. bear, 
as being a portable lyre.] An ancient Greek 
stringed musical instrument; a cithara or lyre. 
We beat the phorminz till we hurt our thumbs, 
As if still ignorant of counterpoint. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, i. 


Phormium (fér’mi-um), π. [NL. (J. and G. 


Forster, 1776), < Gr. φορμίον, a plant, a kind of 


sage. Cf. Gr. porstion, dim. of gopudc, a basket, 
mat, ς φέρειν -- E. bearl.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants of the tribe Hemero- 
callidezx, characterized by 
the turbinate form of the 
perianth above its short 
tube, with three lanceo- 
late erect sepals and three 
thinner petals slightly 
spreading at the apex. 
The 2 species are natives of 
New Zealand and Norfolk Is- 
land. They are perennials, 
forming large tufts, with rigid 
two-ranked sword-shaped radi- 
cal leaves from a short thickened rootstock. They 
bear a tall leafless scape branching at the summit, 
with erect variegated lurid or yellow and red flowers 
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phosphorescent 


* 
ina terminal panicle, The largest variety produces phosphide (fos’fid or -fid),. [< phosph(orus) + 


green and gray leaves from 5 to 6 feet long, and deep 
orange-red flowers on a stalk 16 feet high. tenax 
is the New Zealand flax (which see, under ᾖαα, 1 (0)): 
it is also called flaz-bush. It is a very beautiful varie- 
gated-leafed plant, valuable for lawn decoration. Sev- 
eral varieties are cultivated also for their beauty, and 
especially for their fiber—the strongest vegetable fiber 
known. The plants are raised from the divided roots 
or from seeds, and are hardy in England. The fiber is 
now sold for making cordage, paper, etc., and garden- 
ers use the leaves as cordage when simply torn into 


Phoronis (f6-r0’nis),n. [NL., <Gr. Φορωνίς, of 
Phoroneus, ¢ Φορωνεύς, Phoroneus, a king of 
Argos.]_ A genus of uncertain affinities, be- 
ing regarded differently by various zodélogists. 
Some place it in the Gephyrea, others in the Molluscoida, 
and still others consider that it constitutes a distinct 
phylum, Phoronidea, of the animal kingdom. They are 
worm-like marine animals and have a circlet of long ten- 
tacular appendages around the mouth, close to which the 
anus is situated. The embryo is mesotrochal, and in one 
stage is the so-called actinotrocha. 


phoronomiat (for-6-nd’mi-i),n. [NL.: see pho- 
ronomy.| Same as phoronomics. 

phoronomics (for-6-nom’iks), n. [< phoronom-y 
+ -ics.] That branch of mechanies which treats 
of bodies in motion; kinematics; the purely 


% shreds. 


oronomy (f6-ron’o-mi), n. [= F. phorono- 
mie, < NL. phoronomia, ς Gr. φορά, motion (< 
φέρειν, Carry), + -νομία, ἆ νόμος, law: see nome. | 
1. Same as phoronomics. 

Matter, quantitatively defined, is “the moveable in 
space.” In this point of view it is the object of a science 
we may call Phoronomy. «Ε. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 489. 
2. The inference of force from motion. 

phoroscope (for’6-skop), π. [ Gr. φορά, mo- 
tion (< φέρειν -- E. bearl), + σκοπεῖν, view.] An 
instrument for producing atadistance, by means 
of electricity,acopy of an image asaphotograph. 
phosgen, phosgene (fos’jen, -jén),”. [= F. 
hosgéne= Pg. phosgeno; Ίττος. Gr. φῶς, contr. 
of φάος, light, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] 
Carbonyl chlorid (600019), a gas formed by the 
action of light on a mixture of carbonic oxid 
and chlorin. Below 8°C. it is a colorless fluid 
with a suffocating odor. 
phosgenite (fos’jen-it),m. [ς phosgen + -ite?.] 
A mineral consisting of the chlorid and cearbo- 
nate of lead. It oceurs in white or yellowish 
tetragonal Sears having an adamantine lus- 
ter. Also called corneous lead. 
phosphate (fos’fat),n. [= F. phosphate = Sp. 
fosfato = Pg. phosphato = It. fosfato; as phos- 
ph(orus) + -atel.} 1. A salt of phosphoric 
acid.— 2, A name given to various mineral de- 
posits which consist largely of calcium or iron 
and alumina phosphates, and are used in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers.—Pphos- 


hate of iron, 2 native blue ocher, in color similar to the 
eeper hues of ultramarine ash, but more dull. 
phosphated (fos’fa-ted), a. [ς phosphate + 
-ed2.| Phosphatie: as, phosphated deposits. 
Nature, XXXIX,. 192. 
phosphatic (fos-fat’ik),a. [= F. phosphatique ; 
< phosphate + -ic.] Of the nature of or con- 
taining a phosphate; characterized by the for- 
mation or presence of a phosphate.—Phosphatic 
bread, bread made from bolted meal or white flour to 
which nutritive salts which have been removed with the 
bran or gluten coat are restored by the use of an acid phos- 
phate and a carbonated alkali, which, also, by the evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid, lighten or raise the bread.— Phos- 
phatic diathesis, in med., the condition of the system 
which evinces itself in phosphaturia.— Phosphatic nod- 
ules, concretions and nodules of phosphate of lime, now 
largely used for artificial manure. 


phosphatization (fos’fa-ti-za’shon),. [< phos- 
phatize + -ation.] Conversion into a phosphate, 
dy phosphatic condition. Amer, Geologist, I. 

phosphatize (fos’fa-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
phosphatized, ppr. phosphatizing. [< phosphate 
+ -ize.) 1. i'o reduce to the form of a phos- 
phate. 

In most instances these fossils are phosphatized more or 
less completely, in extreme cases to the extent of nearly 
obliterating the organic structure. Science, IIT. 587. 
2. To treat with phosphates, as with phosphatic 
medicines or fertilizing phosphates. 

phosphaturia (fos-fa-tw’ri-i), n. [NL.,< phos- 
phate + Gr. οὗὖρον, urine.] The presence of an 
excessive quantity of phosphates in the urine. 

phosphene (fos’fén),. [=F . phosphéne; irreg. 
ς Gr. dc, light, + φαίνειν, show.] The lumi- 
nous image produced by pressing the eyeball 
with the finger or otherwise. It is due to the 
direct mechanical stimulation of the retina. 

Press the finger into the internal corner of the eye: 
you perceive a brilliant colored spectrum in the field of 


view on the opposite or external side. . . . The colored 
spectra have been called phosphenes. Le Conte, Sight, p. 67. 


phosphite (fos’fit), n. 


Phosphor (fos’for), x. 


phosphorescence (fos-f6-res’ens), n. 


-idel,] A combination of phosphorus with a 


α basic element: as, phosphide of iron or copper. 
phosphine (fos’fin),.. [< phosph( orus) + -ine2.] 


Same as phosphureted hydrogen (which see, 
under phosphureted). 

[= F. phosphite = Sp. 
Sosfito = Pg. phosphito; as phosph(orus) + 
-ite2.] A salt of phosphorous acid. 


phosphochalcite (fos-f6-kal’sit), ». [« phos- 
pho(rus) + chalcitis.] Byatsus phosphate of 
copper. See pseudomalachite. 


{= Ε'. Phosphore = Sp. 
Fésforo =Pg. Phosphoro=It. Fosforo, Phosphor 
(in def. 2, i phosphore = Sp. fosforo = Pg. 
phosphoro = It. fosforo = Dan. Sw. fosfor, < NL. 
phosphorus, phosphorus), ¢ L. Phosphorus, < Gr. 
Φωσφόρος, Lucifer, the morning star, ς φωσφόρος, 
bringing light, < φῶς, contr. of φάος, light (< φάειν, 
shine: see phase1), + -ϕορος, < φέρειν, bring, = E. 
bearl, Cf. the equiv. Lucifer.] 1. The morning 
star, or Lucifer; the planet Venus, when it pre- 
cedes the sun and shines in the morning. 
They saw this Phosphor’s Infant-light, and knew 


It bravely usher’d in a Sun as New. 
Cowley, Davideis, ii. 
Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

By thee the world’s great work is heard 

Beginning. Tennyson, in Memoriam, cxxi. 
οἱ. [l. c.] Phosphorus. 

Of lambent flame you have whole sheets in a handful of 
phosphor. Addison. 


phosphorate (fos’f6-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


phosphorated, ppr. phosphorating. [< phosphorus 
+ -ate2.] To combine or impregnate with 
hosphorus.— Phosphorated oil. See oil. 


phosphor-bronze (fos’for-bronz), n. See bronze. 
phosphor-copper (fos’for-kop’ér), n. 


A οοπι- 
bination of phosphorus with copper, prepared 
by the reduction of phosphate of copper in a 
graphite crucible, or in some other similar way, 
for use in making phosphor-bronze. 


phosphoreoust (fos-f6’re-us), a.. [< phosphor + 


-cous.| Same as phosphorescent. Pennant. 


phosphoresce (fos-f6-res’), ο. i.; pret. and pp. 


phosphoresced, ppr. phosphorescing. [< phos- 
pres + -esce.] ‘To shine, as phosphorus, by ex- 
ibiting a faint light without sensible heat; 
ive out a phosphorescent light. 
[= F. 
phosphorescence = Sp. fosforescencia = Pg. phos- 
phorescencia = It. fosforescenza; as phospho- 
rescen(t) + -ce.] One of the types of lumines- 
eence; the property which certain bodies 
possess of becoming luminous at temperatures 


below ineandescence. Phosphorescence is some- 
times a chemical, sometimes a physical action. When 
chemical, it consists essentially in slow oxidation attended 
with evolution of light, as in the case of phosphorus. 
When physical, it consists in the continuation of the mo- 
lecular vibrations causing the emission of light after the 
body has ceased to be exposed to the radiation to which 
this motion is due; this is seen in the case of the diamond, 
chlorophane, sugar, barium and calcium sulphids, and 
many other substances. Phosphorescence is produced in 
many substances by exposure to the electrical discharge 
in a vacuum-tube, to X-rays, cathode rays, or the rays 
from radium salts. The phosphorescence of the sea is 
produced by the scintillating or phosphorescent light 
emitted from the bodies of certain marine animals. The 
luminosity of plants is a condition under which certain 
plants (always, so far as now known, 7'hallophytes) evolve 
light. The so-called luminosity or phosphorescence of 
decaying wood is due to the presence of the mycelium of 
Agaricus melleus, Other luminous fungi are Agaricus 
olearius, A. igneus, A. noctilus, and A. Gardneri. Vari- 
ous alge and diatoms also exhibit this phenomenon. See 
cut under Noctiluca. 

What is correctly termed phosphorescence has nothing 
to do with phosphorus, but itis merely a species of fluo- 
rescence, Tait, Light, § 204. 


phosphorescent (fos-fé-res’ent), a. andn. [= 
F. phosphorescent=Sp. fosforescente = Pg. phos- 
phorescente = It. fosforescente ; as phosphor + 
-escent. Cf. phosphoresce.| I, a. Shining after 
exposure to light, ultra-violet rays, X-rays, or 
cathode rays, or as the result of friction, heat- 
ing, chemical action, ete.; luminous without 


sensible heat. ‘Various animals are phosphorescent ; 
as, among infusorians, the noctilucas (see cut under Noc- 
tiluca) ; among polyps, certain sea-pens (Pennatula phos- 
phorea, for example) ; among insects, the glow-worm and 
other beetles of the family Lampyrid# (see cuts under 
firefly, Lampyris, and lightning-bug), and many bugs of 
the family F’ulgorid& (see cut under lantern-jly) ; among 
ascidians, the pyrosomes or firebodies ; and some fishes. 
Many substances exhibit phosphorescence after exposure 
to light or to some one of the exciting agents mentioned 
above, as calcium chlorid, anhydrous calcium nitrate, the 
sulphids of barium, strontium, calcium (luminous paint), 
the diamond, some varieties of fluor-spar, apatite, borax, 
etc. Some mineral bodies become phosphorescent when 
strongly heated. See phosphorescence.— Phosphores- 
cent ai , paint, photograph, etc. See the nouns. 


II. ». A substance having the property of 
phosphorescence, or luminosity without heat. 
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κά. Bame as phosphureted. 
phosphoric (to 


phosphoridrosis (fos’for-i-drd’ sis), η. 


Phosphorist (fos’fo-rist), η. 


Sent 
phosphorogenic (fos’f6-r6-jen’ik), a. 


phosphorescent 


The additions used by us as the third constituent: are 
colourless salts, and all of them fusible at the temperature 
at which the phosphorescents are prepared. 

Philosophical Mag., 5th ser., XXVIII. 428. 


phosphoreted, phosphoretted (fos’f6-ret-ed), 


os-for’ik),a. [= IF. phosphorique 
= Sp. fosforico = Pg. phosphorico = It. fosfori- 
co; a8 phosphor + -ic.) Pertaining to, obtain- 
ed from, or resembling phosphorus; phospho- 
rescent. 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 93. 
The unseen figure. . . had caused to be thrown open 
the graves of all mankind; and from each issued the faint 
phosphoric radiance of decay. Poe, Tales, 1. 334. 
Glacial phosphoric acid. See glacial.—Phosphoric 
acid, HPO, (properly called orthophosphoric acid in 
contradistinction to metaphosphoric acid), an acid usually 
obtained by decomposing bone-ash, which consists chiefly 
of calcium phosphate, with sulphuric acid, and separat- 
ing from foreign matters the phosphoric acid thus liber- 
ated. It is also produced by the oxidation of phosphorous 
acid, by oxidizing red phosphorus with nitric acid, by the 
decomposition of apatite and other native phosphates, and 
in various other ways. It is a colorless odorless syrup, 
with an intensely sour taste. It is tribasic, forming three 
distinct classes of metallicsalts. The three atoms of hy- 
drogen may in like manner be replaced by alcohol radi- 
cals, forming acid and neutral ethers. Phosphoric acid is 
used in medicine as a tonic 


phosphoricalt (fos-for’i-kal), a. [ς Τι. phos- 
hor(us) + -ic-al.} Light-bearing 
[NL., < 


phosphorus ce Phosphor) + Gr. ἵδρωσις, sweat: 
see hidrosis.| Luminous sweat, sometimes seen 
in the last stages of phthisis. Lancet. 
[< ** Phosphoros,” 
a Swedish periodical which was the organ of 
this movement.] In Swedish literary hist., one 
of a class of poets and writers of romantic and 
idealistic tendencies who flourished about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. . 

Among the Phosphorists, Atterbom was the man of most 
genius. Eneyce. Brit., X ΧΙΙ. 757, 


phosphorite (fos’f6-rit),n. [=F . phosphorite = 


Sp. fosforita= Pg. phosphorita: < phosphor(us) 
+ -te2.] Aname x πό originally toa massive 
variety of apatite, but now used to embrace the 
more or less impure earthy to compact calcium 
phosphate which forms beds of considerable 
magnitude in some localities (Estremadura in 
Spain, Bohemia, etc.), and is of much economic 
importance. 

phosphorize (fos’f6-riz), συ. t.; pret. and pp. 
phosphorized, ppr. phosphorizing. [= F¥. phos- 
phoriser = Pg. phosphorisar; as phosphor + 
-ize.| To combine or impregnate with phos- 


[< NL. 
phosphorus, phosphorus, + Gr. -γενής, produ- 
cing: see -gen.] Producing phosphorescence: 
specifically noting those rays of the spectrum 
which possess the property of continuing the 
phosphorescence of certain substances previ- 
ously excited by exposure to light. 

Glass is only less perfectly permeable than rock-crystal 
to the phosphoroygenic rays that accompany the luminous 
ones. Miller, Elem, of Chem., § 112. 

phosphorograph ‘camecngip ln 54 nm. [< NL. 
kh Ae phosphorus, + Gr. ypddevv, write.] 

representation, as of the solar spectrum, ob- 
tained by phosphorescence, as by projecting it 
upon a phosphorescent substance like luminous 
aint: in this way an impression of the invis- 
ible infra-red part of the spectrum is obtained. 
J. W. Draper has obtained what he calls a phosphoro- 
graph of the solar spectrum, and has compar 


photograph of the same spectrum. 
Quoted in Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 368. 


phosphorographic (fos’f6-r6-graf’ik), a. [ 
phosphorograph + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 


phosphorography. 
Phosphor phie studies for the 
duction of the βία», 
phosphorography ee tenon raf), nm [< NL. 
hosphorus, phosphorus, + Gr. γράφεις, write.] 


hotographic repro 


he art, method, ete., of making phosphoro- 


graphs. 


M. Ch. V. Zenger brought before the Academy of Sciences 
on August 30th a paper entitled “* Phosphorography applied 


to the Photography of the Invisible.” 
Athenzum, No. 3073, p. 875. 
phosphoroscope (fos’f6-rd-skép), n. [= F. 
phosphoroscope, < NL. phosphorus, phosphorus, 
+ Gr. σκοπεῖν, behold. | 





it with a 


ature, XXXITI. 431. 


d.] 1. An instrument for 
measuring the duration of evanescent phospho- 
rescence in different substances. Τί consists of a 
hollow black metal box within which is placed the object 
to be tested. The ends of the box have each an aperture, 
the two being opposite each other and of the form ofa 
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circular sector. The box is traversed by a movable axis 
carrying two circular screens each of which has four per- 
forations of the shape of the apertures in the box; but 
while those of the box correspond with each other, the 
latter alternate. The object to be tested is supported in 
front of the apertures of the box and between the screens 
which are rotated by guard wheels at any desired speed. 
The substance can thus be exposed alternately to a light 
behind the box and to the eye. 


2. A philosophical toy consisting of glass 
tubes containing different phosphorescent sub- 
stances and arranged in a box. When exposed 
to sunlight or strong artificial light, and after- 
ward put in a dark place, the tubes glow with 
lights of different colors. 
phosphorous (fos’fo-rus), a. [= F. phospho- 
reux = Sp. It. fosforoso = Pg. phosphoroso; as 
hosphor + -ous.] Pertaining to, obtained 


rom, or containing phosphorus.— Phosphorous 
acid, Β.Ρ0ς, an acid produced by the action of water on 
phosphorus trichlorid, by exposing sticks of phosphorus 
to moist air, and in several other ways. Phosphorous acid 
exists usually in the form ofa thick uncrystallizable syrup, 


’ but it may also be obtained crystallized. This acid is di- 


basic, forming two series of metallic salts, named respec- 
tively neutral and acid phosphites.— Phosphorous anhy- 
arid, P20s, a soft, white, readily volatile powder prepared 
by burning phosphorus in a limited supply of air. 
phosphoruria (fos-f6-r6’ri-ii), η. [NL., < phos- 
horus, phosphorus, + Gr. οὗρον, urine.| 1. 


x hosphaturia.— 2, Photuria. 


phosphorus (fos’f6-rus), ». [L. (in def.2 NL.), <¢ 
Gr. bwogdpoc, Lucifer: see Phosphor.] 1. [eap.] 
The morning star; Phosphor. 


John Baptist was that Phosphorus or morning star, to 
signify the sun’s approaching. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, III, 224. 


2. Chemical symbol, P; atomic weight, 31; 
specific gravity, 1.826. A solid non-metal- 
lic combustible substance, hitherto undecom- 
posed, not found by itself in nature, but occur- 
ring chiefly in combination with oxygen, οα]- 
cium, and magnesium. It is widely distributed, be- 
ing an essential constituent of all plants and of the bony 
tissue of animals. It was originally obtained from urine; 
but it is now manufactured from bones, which consist in 
large part of calcium phosphate, Common phosphorus, 
when pure, is semi-transparent and colorless. At common 
temperatures it is a soft solid, easily cut with a knife, the 
cut surface having a waxy luster; at 112° F. it fuses, and 
at 550° is converted into vapor. It issoluble, by the aid of 
heat, in naphtha, in fixed and volatile oils, and in sulphur 
chlorid, carbon disulphid, and phosphorus sulphid. It 
is exceedingly inflammable. Exposed to the air at com- 
mon temperatures, it undergoes slow combustion, emits a 
white fume of a peculiar garlic odor, and appears luminous 
in the dark. A very slight degree of heat is sufficient to 
inflame it in the open air. Gentle pressure between the fin- 

ers, friction, or a temperature not much above its point of 

usion kindlesit readily. It burns rapidly even in the air, 
emitting a splendid white light, and causing intense heat. 
Its combustion is far more rapid in oxygen gas, and the 
light far more vivid. The product, of the perfect combus- 
tion of phosphorus is phosphorus pentoxid (P205), a white 
solid which readily takes up water, passing into phosphoric 
acid (which see, under phosphoric). Phosphorus may be 
made to combine with most of the metals, forming com- 
pounds called p hides; when dissolved in fat oils it 
forms a solution which isluminous inthe dark. It is chief- 
ly used in the preparation of lucifer matches, and in the 
preparation of phosphoric acid. It is used to some extent 
in medicine in nervous affections, but is virulently poison- 
ous except in very minute doses. Phosphorus presents a 
good example of allotropy, in that it can be exhibited in at 
least one other form, known as red or amorphous phospho- 
rus, presenting completely different properties from com- 
mon phosphorus. This variety is produced by keeping 
common phosphorus for a long time slightly below the 
boiling-point. It is a red, hard, brittle substance, not 
fusible, not poisonous, and not readily inflammable, so 
that it may be handled with impunity. When heated to 
the boiling-point it changes back tocommon phosphorus. 
— Bologna, Bolognian, or Bononian phosphorus, one 
of the most powerful of the solar phosphoric substances. 
It is prepared by heating barium sulphate intensely with 
powdered charcoal, and filling with it while hot glass tubes, 
which are at once sealed. After exposure to sunlight, the 
mass phosphoresces in the dark with a bright orange-col- 
ored light.— Phosphorus bottle. (a) A contrivance for 
obtaining instantaneous light. The light is produced by 
stirring a piece of phosphorus about in a dry bottle with 
a hot wire, and introducing a αρα match. Itisnowsu- 
perseded by lucifer matches and similar contrivances, @) 
A small bottle containing 12 grains of phosphorus melt 
in half an ounce of olive-oil, On being uncorked in the dark 
this solution emits light enough to illuminate the dial of 
a watch, and it will retain this property for several years 
if not too frequently used.— Phosphorus paste, a poison- 
ous compound containing phosphorus, for the destruction 
of vermin, as rats, mice, cockroaches, etc. 

phosphorus-box (fos’fo-rus-boks), η. A box 

eee ie: oxymuriate matches, which first su- 
perseded the tinder-box. 

When I was about 161 joined in partnership with a man 
who used to make phosphorus boxes. I sold them for him. 
A piece bed se ps vata was stuck in a tin tube, the match 
was dipped into the tated and it would ignite by 
friction. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 373. 


phosphuret} (fos’fi-ret), n. [= F.phosphure = 
Sp. fosforeto = Pg. phosphureto; as phosph(orus) 
+ -uret.] Same as phosphide. 


tt eee phosphuretted (fos’fi-ret-ed), 
a. [ς phosphuret + -ed2,]. Combined with phos- 


photochromy 


phorus.—Phosphureted hydrogen, PHs, a gas 
cured by boiling phosphorus with a caustic alkali. e 
gas so prepared is spontaneously inflammable, owing to the 
presence of traces of vapor of a liquid hydrid of phos- 
phorus, and during its combustion there are formed water 
and phosphoric acid. The pure gas, while very combusti- 
ble, does not inflame Spontaneously; it is colorless, is very 
poisonous, and has a disgusting smell, resembling that of 
decaying fish. When mixed with oxygen gas it explodes 
by reduction of pressure. It is produced by the decompo- 
sition of animal substances. When this gas is cooled below 
zero (C.) it deposits a liquid, hydrogen phosphide; the 
gaseous phosphide remaining is no longer spontaneously 
inflammable. Also called phosphine. ' 


photalgia (f6-tal’ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + ἄλγος, pain.] Pain arising from light. 

photantitypimeter (f6-tan-tit-i-pim’e-tér), n. 
[NL., < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + ἀντίτυπος, corre- 
sponding (see antitype), + µέτρον, measure.] A 
chemical actinometer proposed by Marchand, 
consisting of a solution of ferric chlorid and 
oxalic acid in water. When it is exposed to 
the sunlight, carbon dioxid gas is set free, 
the measure of whose volume expresses the 
chemical intensity of the sun’s rays. 

photics (f6’tiks),. [ς Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + 
-ics.|,_ The science of light. 

Photinia (f6-tin’i-i), n. [NL, (Lindley, 1821), 
so called withref. to the coriaceous and shining 
evergreen leaves and white flowers; < Gr. φω- 
τεινός, shining, bright, < ¢@¢ (φωτ-), light.] A 
genus of shrubs and trees, of the family Mala- 
6658, having evergreen leaves and one- to five- 
celled berry-like pome, with thin partitions. 
There are about 17 species, natives of Japan, 
China, and the mountains of India, They bear 
alternate undivided leaves, often with leaf-like 
stipules, and usually white flowers in terminal 
corymbs or panicles. The ovoid juicy fruit is 
crowned by the five ovate calyx-lobes and is 
sometimes edible. P. serrulata (often wrongly 
called Crategus glabra) is the Chinese haw- 
thorn. Itis a hardy evergreen growing to a 


height of 10 feet. 


Photinian (f6-tin’i-an), πα. [<« LL. Photinianus, 
an adherent of Photinus, ς Photinus, < Gr. Φω- 
τεινός, Photinus (see def.), < φωτεινός, shining, 
bright,  φῶς (Φωτ-), light.] _ One of a sect, dis- 
ciples of Photinus, a bishop of Sirmium in Pan- 
nonia in the fourth century. Photinus denied 


Christ’s essential divinity, and believed that his moral 
character developed from human to divine, 


Photinianism (f6-tin’i-an-izm), n. [< Photinian 
+ -ism.] Thesystem of doctrine held by Pho- 
tinus. 

photo (f5’td), n. 

σα, 

photobiotic (£6’t6-bi-ot’ik), a. [< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + βιωτικός, belonging to life.] iving 
ΜΑΝ in the light: said of a class of plant- 
cells. 

photocampsis (f6-t6-kamp’sis),. [NL., < Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + κάµψις, bending.] Refrac- 
tion of light. | 

photochemical (f6-td-kem’i-kal),a. [< Gr. φῶς 
(Φωτ-), light, + E. chemical.] Of or pertaining 
to the chemical action of light. 

photochemist (f6-td-kem’ist), n. [< Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + E. chemist.] One who is versed 
in photochemistry. 

photochemistry (f6-to-kem’is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. chemistry.] That branch 
of chemistry which treats of the chemical ac- 
tion of light, of the production of light by chem- 
ical changes, and, in a broader sense, of the 
optical properties of chemical substances. 

photochromatic (f6’t6-kr6-mat’ik), a. [< pho- 
tochrom-y + -atic (after chromatic).] Of or 

ertaining to or produced by photochromy. 
photochromolithograph (f6-t6-kr6-m6-lith’6- 
graf), π. [ς Gr. φῶς (dwr-), light, + E. chromo- 
lithograph.| A ehromolithograph in the pro- 
duction of which photographie processes have 
been used. 

photochromotype (f0-t6-kr6’m6-tip),n. [< Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + EK. chromotype.] A photo- 
process picture printed in colors in a printing- 
press by any of the ordinary methods of typog- 
raphy in colors. 

photochromy (f0’td-kré-mi), mn. [< Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + χρῶμα, color.] The art of re- 
producing colors by photography, or of produ- 
cing photographic pictures in which the origi- 
nals are shown in their natural colors. There is 
as yet no process by which natural colors can be registered 
by photography by a single or simple operation, in such 
form that the resulting picture will be permanent. By 
the device of taking a separate negative for every color in 
the subject, using in every case such chemicals or meth- 
ods as will reproduce only the desired color, and after- 


ward combining prints or matrices from all the negatives, 
every one in its appropriate color, a remarkably close ap- 


A eolloquial abbreviation of 


photochromy 


roximation is made to the natural appearance of the sub- 
ο This process is penuliarly adapted to the repreduc- 
tion of such works of art as jewels, tapestries, potteries, 
x and enamels. See color *photography in supplement. 
photochronograph (f6-t6-kron’6-graf), n. [ς 
Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. chronograph.] 1, An 
instrument for taking photochronographie pic- 
tures. See photochronography.—2. A picture 
taken by this method. , 
photochronographic (f6-t6-kron-6-graf’ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to photochronography. 
photochronography (f6’t6-kr6-nog’ra-fi), n. [ς 
Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + χρόνος, time, + γράφειν, 
write.] The method, practice, ete., of taking 
instantaneous photographs at regular and gen- 
erally at short intervals of time, as of a bird, 
horse, projectile, ete., in motion. 
photocrayon (f6-t9-kra’on), a. [< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + K. crayon.] Produced by photographic 
processes giving the effect of work in crayons, 
or finished in crayons upon a photographic 
groundwork: said of a picture. 
photodermatic (f6’t6-dér-mat’ik), a. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + dépua, skin: see dermatic.] 
Having a luminous or phosphorescent skin; 


[ς Gr. ο 
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epinastic movement or state of curvature ob- photographer (f6-tog’ra-fér), n. 


served in certain organs when exposed to in- 


photography 


[ς photograph 


+ One who makes pictures by means of 


-erl,] 


tense light, due to a more active growth of the , photography. 


dorsal surface. Compare epinasty. 
photo-etching (f6-td-ech’ing), η. [< Gr. φῶς 
(gwr-), light, + EH. etching.] Any process of 
photo-engraving or photogravure, or any plate 
or print produced by such a process, in which 
a subject in line is transferred by photography 
to a metal surface in such a manner that either 
the ground or the lines of the design will resist 
acid, with which the plate is then etched: most 
commonly used for relief-plates on zine, suchas 
those of the Gillet process. See photo-engrav- 


ing. 
hotogalvanography (f6-td-gal-va-nog’ra-fi) 
ο, [ς Gr. jac (Gor, ight, + E. galvanography. | 


A process of obtaining from a photographic pos- 
itive on glass an intaglio gutta-percha plate 
for printing like a plate. The gutta-percha plate is 
a hardened impression from a relief negative in bichro- 
mated gelatin, made according to the methods used in 
photo-process. ' 
photogen (f0’t6-jen), π. [F. photogéne, < Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] 


phosphorescent, as the mantle of a mollusk. yA paraffin-oil: same as kerosene. 


Nature, XU. 384. ν 
photodrome (f6’t6-drom),. [< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + dpduoc, a running, ¢ dpayeiv, run.}] An 


instrument for producing optical effects by κ 


flashes of light thrown upon revolving disks on 
which are painted various figures or devices. 
photodynamic ({6’t6-di-nam’ik),a. [< Gr. φῶς 
(Φωτ-), light, + divauc, power: see dynamic.] 
Of or pertaining to the energy or effect of light. 
photodysphoria (f6’to-dis-fo’ri-i), ». [NL., 
« Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + δυσφορία, pain hard to 
be borne: see dysphoria.] An intolerance of 
xlight; photophobia. 
photo-electric (f6’td-6-lek’trik), a.  [< Gr. φῶς 
(gwr-), light, + E. electric.] Pertaining to the 
action of light on electrical phenomena, as the 
discharge of a condenser by a beam of ultra- 
violet light; also noting apparatus for taking 
photographs by electric light, or by a lamp 
whose illuminating power is electric. 
photo-electrical (f6’t6-6-lek’tri-kal), a. [ς Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. electrical.]. Same as photo- 
electric. | 
photo-electrotype ({6’t6-6-lek’tr6-tip), n. [ές 
Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + EH. electrotype.] A pho- 
tographie picture produced in relief, such as to 
afford, by the ordinary processes of electrotypy, 
a matrix for a cast from which impressions in 
ink may be obtained. 
photo-engrave (f0’t0-en-grav’), v. t- [< Gr. 
φῶς (dwr-), light, -- E, engrave.] To produce by 
or in photo-engraving. 
photo-engraving (f0’t0-en-gra’ving),n. [«Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. engraving.] _A common 
name for many processes by which. plates 
for use in a _ printing-press can. be pro- 
duced through the medium of photography. 
These processes depend upon the property, possessed 
by potassium bichromate and analogous chemicals, of 
rendering insoluble, under the action of light, gelatin or 
some similar body with which they are compounded. 
By applications of this property, varying according to 
the process, a picture or design can be produced on a 
metal. surface, and the blank places etched out with 
acid; from this a matrix can be formed, from which an 
electrotype plate can be made in the ordinary ways. In 
eneral, the term photo-engraving is limited to a relief- 
block or -plate produced by photographic means for 
printing in an ordinary printing-press, to the art of 
making such blocks, and to prints from them; while the 
term photogravure is commonly applied to a _ photo- 
graphically engraved plate in intaglio from which prints 
may be taken in a copperplate-press, to the art of making 
such an incised plate, and to a print from it. In the 
Gillet process a zinc plate coated with asphaltum is 
exposed beneath a negative, and the portions un- 
changed by light are dissolved. The zinc is: then etched. 
Photographs are reproduced in the form of half-tone 
plates for use in the printing-press by several methods, 
all of which depend upon breaking up the surface of the 
picture by dark lines in regular series. A gelatin film on 
which such a series of lines has been photographed is 
placed between the sensitized surface which is to receive 
the impression and a positive picture. The resulting 
print will consist of the subject appearing in half-tone on 
a ground of lines, and from it a typographical matrix can 
be prepared for electrotyping in the usual ways. (For 
an example of a half-tone plate, see cut under deka- 
drachm.) Also called photographic engraving, photo- 
graphic-process printing, photographic process. See photo- 
etching (Gillet process), and compare heliotypy and 
hotogravure, PRI κ ss 
photo-epinastic (f6-t0-ep-i-nas’tik), a. [<pho- 
to-epinast-y + -ic.] In bot., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of photo-epinasty. , , 
photo-epinastically (f0-to-ep-i-nas’ti-kal-i), 
adv. In bot., in a photo-epinastic manner. 
photo-epinasty (f0-to-ep’i-nas-ti), η. [< Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. epinasty.| In bot.,.an 


photogene (f6’td-jén),. [< Gr. φῶς (όωτ-), light, 


+ -γενής, producing: see -gen.] Amore or less , 


continued impression or picture on the retina. 

H, Spencer. 

photogenic (f6-td-jen’ik), a. [= F. photogé- 
nique = It. fotogenico; as photogen-, photogen- 
ous.] 1. Of or pertaining to photogeny.—2, 
Τη biol., producing light without sensible heat, 
88 an animal or vegetable organisms; giving 
rise to luminosity or phosphorescence; pho- 
togenous. 


According to Schulze the males of Lampyris splendidula 
possess two photogenic organs. 


Huzaley, Anat. Invert., p. 379. 
Photogenic Gemerin ke. (a) A picture produced by the 
hte light, acco R 


ing to any of the photographic pro- 
cesses. Specifically —(b) A reproduction of the configura- 
tion of any flat translucent object, as a leaf, or the wing of 
an insect, or a drawing upon translucent paper or tracing- 
cloth, made by confining it under glass in contact with a 
sensitive film, exposing to the action of light, and fixing 
or developing the image resulting in the film. A variety 
of photogenic processes are now in use for copying me- 
chanical drawings. See blue-printing. 

photogenous (f6-toj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. φῶς (¢ar-), 
light, + -γενής, producing: see-genous.] In biol., 
same as photogenic. 


Their further studies . . . enable them to reconcile 
their theory of photogenous fermentation with the hypothe- 
sis of the oxidation of a phosphorated substance, as pro- 
posed by some biologists. Nature, XX XVIII. 512. 


photogeny (f6-toj’e-ni), ». [ς Gr. φῶς (dur-) 
ight, + -γένεια,  -γενής, producing: see ~geny.| 
The art of taking pictures by the action of light 
on achemically prepared ground; photography. 
photoglyphic (fo-t6-glif’ik), a. [ς photoglyph-y 
+ -ic.| Of or relating to photoglyphy. | 
photoglyphy (f6-tog’li-fi),n. [ς Gr. φῶς (ῥωτ-), 
light, + γλύφειν, engrave.|] The art οί e v- 
ing by means of the action of light and certain 
chemical processes; particularly, the produc- 
tion by photographie processes of a plate from 
which copies ean be printed in ink. Often το- 
stricted to the production of intaglio plates, or 
hotogravure. . 
photogram (fo’to-gram), n. [ς Gr. φῶς (dwr-), 
light, + γράμμα, a writing, a drawing, a picture, 
ς γράφει», write: see gram2.] Same as photo- 
sgraph. Nature, XXXVI. 317. [Rare.] 
photogrammetry (f6-t6-gram’et-ri), n. The art 
of forming an orthogonal projection from two 
rt ih pide See the supplement. 
photograph (f0’t6-graf),n. [= F. photographe 
= It. fotografo, a photograph (cf. Sp. fotografia 
= Pg. photographia = It. fotografia, a photo- 
graph: see photography); Sp. fotografo = Pg. 
photographo = lt. foto ee = G, photograph 
== Sw. Dan. fotograf = NGr Goroypadoc, 8 Ds 0- 
tographer, < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + γράφειν, 
Withee) A picture produced by any process of 
otography.— Composite photograph, See compos- 
ie absehanhammion hotograph. ο. ανω» 
—Phosphorescent photograph, a ος με. pic- 
ture obtained by coating a plate with a mixture ο dextrin, 
honey, and potassium bichromate, and exposing it under 
anegative. The parts affected by light through the trans- 
parent parts of the negative harden, whilo.those which 
are protected from the light remain sticky, so that: any 
fine powder dusted over will adhere to them, while hav- 
ing no hold on the hardened parts. If a phosphorescent 
powder is dusted on this positive, and the plate is then 
exposed to strong light, there will result a picture appear- 
ing luminous in the dark. 
photograph (f0’td-graf), v. ¢ [ς photograph, 
n.| ‘To produce a likeness or facsimile of by 
photographic means. . 


photographic ({6-t6-graf’ik), a. 


{= F, photo- 
graphique = Sp. fotogrdfico = Pg. photographi- 
co = It. fotografico; as photograph-y + -ie.] 
Of, pertaining to, using, or produced by pho- 
tography.— Photographic engraving. Same as photo- 
engraving.— Photographic lens, paper, etc. See the 
nouns.— Photographic process, photographic-pro- 
cess printing. Same as photo-engraving. 

photographical (f0-to-graf’i-kal), a... [< photo- 
graphic + -al.| Of or pertaining to photogra- 
phy; more or less directly connected with pho- 
tographie matters: as, a photographical print; 
a photographical society. 

photographically (f6-to-graf’i-kal-i), adv. By 
means of, or as regards, photography; as in a 

hotograph. 

photographometer (f6’t6-gra-fom’e-tér), .,. 

photograph + Gr. pétpov, measure.} 1. In 

photog., an instrument for determining the 

sensibility of a film employed in photographic 
rocesses, relatively to the amount of radiation, 
uminous and chemical.—2,. A rotating photo- 

graphic apparatus for recording automatically 

the angular position of objects around a given 
oint. 

photography (f6-tog’ra-fi), π. [= F. photo- 
graphie = Sp. fotografia = Pg. photographia 
= It. fotografia = D. photograjie = G. photo- 
grape = Sw. Dan. fotografi, photography (in 
Sp. Pg. It. also a photograph), = NGr. gwro- 
γραφία, photography, ς Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + 
~ypagia, < γράφειν, write. Cf, photograph.| The 
art of producing images of objects by an appli- 
cation of the chemical change produced in cer- 
tain substances, as silver chlorid, bromide, or 
iodide, by the action of light, or more gener- 


ally of radiant energy. The rays which are in gen- 
eral most active in this way are those of the upper part 
of the spectrum, as the blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays. 
The red and yellow rays produce a much less marked ef- 
fect. on an ordinary sensitive plate; but it has been found 
possible to prepare a special gelatinobromide Sy which 
is highly sensitive even to the less refrangible rays, as 
those in the infra-red region of the spectrum. (See spec- 
trum.) Photography rests on the fact that silver nitrate 
and various other chemicals are decomposed by certain 
solar rays and reduced, becoming dark or black, or in other 
ways affected, according to the intensity and amount of 
actinic rays received on them. ‘The process consists (1) 
in properly exposing a surface made sensitive to actinic 
rays to a projected image of the object to be reproduced ; 
(2) in rendering visible if merely latent, or in coloring or 
toning, the reproduction of this image ; (3) in removing the 
sensibility of those parts of the surface which have not been 
acted on, and in fixing permanently the image produced ; 
and (4), if the image obtained is a negative, as in the major- 
ity of processes, in the mechanical production of positive 
copies from it. The knowledge of the principle on which 
photography depends reaches back to thetime of the alche- 
mists, who discovered that silver chlorid exposed to the 
sun’s rays became black. Wedgwood and Davy in 1802 
attempted to apply this fact to artistic purposes by throw- 
ing the shadow of an object on a sheet of white paper, 
or, preferably, of leather, covered with a solution of silver 
nitrate and exposed to the sun’s rays, but they were. un- 
able to fix the pictures. About 1814 Niepce, a Frenchman, 
discovered a method of producing pictures on plates of 
copper or pewter covered with a sensitive resinous sub- 
stance called bitumen of Judea, and also of rendering them 
permanent, ‘Chis process he called heliography. Niepce as- 
sociated himself with Daguerre, who elaborated, about 1838, 
from the former process the one which bears his name. (See 
daguerreotype.) This was soon superseded by various pro- 
cesses, especially the calotype process (see calotype) of ox- 
Talbot, first patented in 1841, who revived Wedgwood’s 
process of obtaining pictures on sensitized paper, and the 
collodion process (see collodion), first suggested by M. Le 
Grey, of Paris,and brought into practice by Archer in 1850; 
and all these later processes have been practically aban- 
doned for the gelatinobromide dry-plate process, which is 
now in almost universal use. Photographs produced by 
any of these processes may be either negative or positive. 
Negative photographs exhibit the lights and shades as op- 
posite to those in nature —that is, the lights appear dark 
and the shades transparent; positive photographs exhibit 
the lights and shades in accordance with nature. To pro- 
duce a positive from a negative, the latter is placed in con- 
tact with a surface which has been rendered. sensitive to 
light, and is exposed to the influence of light, which pene- 
trates the negative and affects the parts of the underlying 
surface opposite the lights of the picture, while the parts 
opposite the opaque parts of the picture are protected. The 
operation for obtaining a positive from a negative is called 
printing. Modifications are constantly being introduced 
in photography. One of the most important hasbeen the 
carbon process, popularized by Swan of Newcastle, accord- 
ing towhich a solution of gelatinand potassium bichromate 
(the latter being the sensitizing agent) is mixed with a 
pigment, and applied as a coating to asheet of paper. The 
positives are printed in the ordinary way on the black 
cake, or ttssue as it is called, thus produced, and become 
visible and permanent by washing, as the pigment-coating 
is rendered more or less insoluble by the effect of the light 
passing through the negative. The autotype process, in- 
vented by Johnson, is a simpler method of carbon-print- 
ing than the carbon process proper, but the principles in- 
volved are the same. One of the most important devel- 
opments of the art is the so-called instantaneous photog- 
raphy, by means of which, through the use of very sensi- 
tive plates and the shortness of the duration of exposure, 
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scenes, motions, etc., are reproduced and registered which photologic (£6-t6-loj’ik), a. 
are too rapid or evanescent to be distinguishable by the eye. Ρ Bl ( oe ); 


photophone 


f=— F. photologique = rane — - κ = a = -- ο” 
1 y Pas Eos sai. ὼ of a star viewe rough it, e thickness 0 e wedge 
For various mechanical methods of multiplying photo- + Sp. f +“: bg dy rE. P h oa ο. sik hotolog Y atithe point where the star vanishes determines its μα. 
graphic pictures, see photo-electrotype, photo-engraving, pho- ~ic.] VI ΟΥ per anne ο photology. ,  ness.— Wheel photometer, an instrument in which the 
togalvanography, photoglyphy, photogravure, photolithogra~ photological (f0-td-loj’i-kal), a. [« photologic light to be measured is weakened in any required degree 
phy, and heliotypy. . + -al.] Same as ade ti by fearudissitie theough adjustable apertures in a rapidly 
photogravure (f6/td-gri-vir’), x. [< F. photo- photologist (f6-tol’6-jist), n. [ς photolog-y + xzevelving wheel. | ον 8 
gravure, < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + F. gravure, en- -ist.) One who devotes himself to the study or νο om tha μις Ἐν, as [= . F. te. 
graving.] The art of producing on metal, by exposition of the science of light. πα TR So fell πο A ak Solon OIE | 
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photohyponasty (f6-t6-hi’ p6-nas-ti), n. 


photolithograph (f6-t6-lith’d-graf), η. 


an application of the action of light on asensi- 
tized surface, often supplemented by etching, 


an incised engraved plate for printing. There 
are several processes by which this may be accomplished. 
According to the Niepce process, which is suitable for the 
reproduction of line-engravings, a copperplate is coated 
with a mixture of fish-glue and bichromate of ammonia, 
and is then exposed to light beneath a positive. The re- 
sulting print is brought out with water, which dissolves 
the parts not acted on by light, and the lines remain 
as bare copper exposed for action of the etching acid. 
In the Fox-Talbot process the gelatin print is transferred 
to copper which has had a grain given to it by sprink- 
ling the surface with powdered resin and then warming 
it. (See tint.) The plate is then etched with ferric 
acid, which renders the opaque portions of the gelatin 
film insoluble and impermeable. The acid:should be 
weak and kept in motion during the biting, until the un- 
covered parts have been sufficiently attacked. To increase 
the regularity of the erosion, the plate should first be im- 
mersed in a weak solution of copper sulphate. In the 


gelatin picture in relief is applied under pressure upon a 
plate of soft metal, and is repeated on the metal in relief 


photolo 


photolysis (f{5-tol’i-sis), ». 


The painter should never forget that his notion of colour 
(as compared with that of the photologist) is a negative one. 
Herschel, Light, § 48. 

(£6-tol’d-ji), n. [= IF. photologie = 
Sp. fotologia = Pg. photologia, < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), 
light, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak: see -ology. Cf. 
MGr. φωτολόγος, announcing light.] The science 


of light. 

[NL.,.. ς Gr. φῶς 
(φωτ-), light, + λύσις, a loosing, setting free, < 
λύειν, loosen, unbind, unfasten.}] In bot., the 
movements of protoplasm under the influence 
of light: distinguished as apostrophe and epis- 
trophe. In the first the chlorophyl-grains collect upon 
the cell-walls which are parallel to the plane of incident 


light; in the latter, upon those which are at right angles 
to it. Moore, 


ti f6-t6-mag’net-izm), n. [< 
Woodbury process, which resembles the Goupil process, a ~ tomagne isin { ? 5 ), [ 


φῶς (pwt-), light, + E. magnetism.] . The 
relation of magnetism to light. Faraday. 


and depression. The mold thus formed is filled with pig-~ photomechanical (f0’t6-me-kan’i-kal), a. 


mented gelatin, over which a sheet of paper which is to 
receive the picture is placed, and subjected to a level 
pressure in order to force out the superfluous gelatin. The 
depressed parts, which represent the dark parts of the 
picture, retain the most gelatin, and when the paper is 
lifted it raises the gelatin from the mold in such a manner 
that it forms a picture in low relief. In order to obtain 
a grained surface which will hold printing-ink, pounded 
glass may be mixed with the gelatin. 


and pp. photogravured, ppr. photogravuring. 
photogravure, π.] To produce in photogra- 


vure. 
photoheliograph (f£6-t6-hé’li-d-graf), m. [< Gr. 


φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + HK. heliograph.) A photo- 
graphic telescope designed for making photo- 
graphs of the sun, particularly at a transit of 
Venus or at a solareclipse. ‘There are several 
forms of the instrument, differing widely in con- 
struction. 


photoheliographic (f6-td-héli-6-graf’ik), a. 


[< photoheliograph + -~ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or made by means of a photoheliograph: as, 


Fa hia ή observations. 
p 


otohyponastic (f{6-t6-hi-pd-nas’tik), a. [< 
photohyponast-y + -ic.] In bot., pertaining to 

or characteristic of photohyponasty. iia 
[NL., 


< Gr. φῶς (gwt-), light, + E. hyponasty.) In 
bot., a hyponastic. movement or curvature 
brought about by the exposure of organs to in- 
tense light after they have had their growth 
arrested for a period. 

[ς Gr. 


φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + EH. lithograph.) A print 
produced by photolithography. 


photolithograph (16-15 -lith’6-graf), v. t. [KX 


photolithograph, n.| Το produce or reproduce 
by the aid of photolithography. 


photolithographer (f6’t6-li-thog’ra-fér), n. [< 


photolithograph-y + -erl.] One who produces 
ictures by photolithography. 
otolithographic (f6-t6-lith-d-graf’ik), a. [< 
photolithograph-y + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or produced by photolithography.— Photolitho- 
graphic process, any one of the various processes by 
which photolithography is accomplished. All depend 
upon the property of a gelatin film, sensitized with potas- 
sium bichromate or an analogous chemical, of becoming 
insoluble when exposed to light, and thus of affording a 
photographic relief-plate, or a plate which will take litho- 
graphic ink in the parts affected by light, and repel it else- 
where, from which the design or picture can be transferred 


by the ordinary methods of lithography to a stone, or toa 
plate of zine, etc. ) 


photolithography (f0"t6-li-thog’ra-fi), η. [= F. 


photolithographie = Sp. fotolitografia; as Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-) + EK: lithography.) The art of fixing 
on the surface of a lithographic stone by the 
agency of the action of light upon bichromated 
gelatin combined with albumen, and by other 
manipulations, an image suitable for reproduc- 
tioi in ink by impression in the manner of an 
ordinary lithograph; also extended to inelude 

rocesses of similar characterin which the trans- 

er is not made to stone; specifically, the pro- 
cess of reproducing in ink any design orpicture 
executed on prepared stone by means of pho- 
tography, either directly or by transfers from 


hotographs. The process is analogous to several pho- 
engraving processes executed on metal. See photolitho- 
graphic Lhoaeny under photolithographic. Also called litho- 


* ο tozincograph. 
p 


Gr. φῶς (@wr-), light, + E. mechanical.] Pertain- 
ing to or consisting in the mechanical produe- 
tion of pictures by the aid of light, as in photo- 
engraving, photolithography, ete... 
Of all the perfected photomechanical processes, the col- 
lotype is about the most useful for general purposes. 
The Engineer, UX VI. 279. 


£6 “46 οι νΏκο) νι ot! ε. photometallograph (f0’to-me-tal’6-graf), η. 
rere a ceebavunca-toriahanonalag SME hy μα a Sa ο 


γράφει», write (see metallography).] Same as 


otometer (fo-tom’e-tér),n. [=F. photométre 
= Sp. fotdmetro = Pg. photometro = It. fotome- 
tro, < Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + µέτρον, measure. ] 
An instrument used to measure the intensity 


of light, specifically to compare the relative photomicrograph (f0-to-mi‘kro-graf) 


intensities of the light emitted from different 


sources. Many forms have been devised, most of which 
are based upon the determination of the relative distances 





Bunsen’s Photometer, 

2, balance by which weight of candles burned in a given time is de- 
termined; 4, candles; g, clock,and meter which meastres the gas 
consumed in the test; 7, gas-burner; #, flexible pipes for supplying 
g2s to the burner; α, sight-box, supported on a carriage s,° 6, scale 

aving a guide-way for the carriage of the sight-box, and tie igh, 
to show the. relative candle-power of gas which gives an illumination 
having intensity equal to that of the candles, This graduation cor- 
responds with the position of the sight-box when the latter is adjusted 
so that equal intensity is obtained on both sides of the disk ; ¢ is a cur- 
tain to exclude other light during the adjustment of the sight-box ; 2, 
cord running over pulleys under the bottom of the. instrument, by 
which an operator can start or stop the clock at the beginning and 
end of the test; 4, disk, with the translucent serrated spot Z,° #2, sight- 
tube; ο ο’, mirrors. Light enters the sight-box from the candles 
through the opening σ in the side of the sight-box, and from the gas- 
burner on the side of 21. Images of both sides of the illuminated disk 
are simultaneouslyseen at # 2’ by reflection from the mirrorsatoando’, 


at which the light from two sources produces equal inten- 
sities of illumination. One of the most common photom- 
eters is that of Bunsen, which consists of a screen of white 
paper with a grease-spot in its center, The lights to be 
compared are placed on opposite sides of this screen, and 
their distances are so adjusted that the grease-spot. ap- 
pears neither brighter nor darker than the rest of the pa- 
per, from whichever side it is viewed. When the distances 

ave not been correctly adjusted, the grease-spot will 
appear darker than the rest of the paper when viewed 
from the side on which the illumination is most intense, 
and lighter than the rest of the paper when viewed from 
the other side. The intensities of the two lights are to one 
another as the squares of the distances from the screen at 
which they must be placed in order that the grease-spot 


photometrical (f0-td-met’ri-kal), a. 


photometrician (f0’t6-me-trish’an), η. 


photometrist. (f5-tom’e-trist), 2. 


οι]. Pertaining to photometry, orthe measure- 
ment of the intensity of light, or to the photom- 
eter, or instrument by w ich this is effected ; 
employing or made by a photometer: as, pho- 
tometric researches or observations.— Lambert’s 
photometric law [named after Johann Heinrich Lam- 
bert (1728-77), an eminent mathematician], the law that 
the light which each element of a luminous surface, or of 
a diffusely reflecting surface, reflects is proportional to 
the cosine of the angle of emanation.— Photometric 
standard, a carcel lamp burning 42 grams of refined 
colza-oil per hour, with a flame 40 millimeters high. It 
is equal to 9.5 British or 7.6 German standard candles. 
The των of photometry adopted by the Electrical Con- 
gress at Paris (1£84) is the amount of light emitted from 
a surface of one square centimeter of melted platinum at 
its temperature of solidification ; in 1889 one twentieth of 
this unit was adopted as the practical unit, and called a 
candle. Sec standard kcandle and light standard. 


[ς photo- 


metric + -al,| Same as photometric. 


photometrically (f6-to-met’ri-kal-i), adv. As 


regards photometry; by meansofa Ῥ ποσο 
[< pho- 
tometric. + -ian.].One who. is versed in pho- 
tometry. ᾖ. 4. Proctor, The Sun, p. 302. 
[< photome- 
tr-y + -ist.] A photometrician. 

The best way for a photometrist to. be certain. of his in- 


struments is to test them himself. 
W. 1 Bowditch, Coal Gas, iii. 67. 


photometry (fo-tom’et-ri), π. [= F. photomé- 


trié = Sp. fotometria = It. fotometria, < Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + -μετρία, ¢ µέτρον, measure.}] The 
measurement of the relative amounts of light 
emitted by different sources. This is usually ac- 
complished by determining the relative distances at which 
two sources of light produce equal intensities of illumi- 
nation. See photometer. : 

η. (< Gr. 


φῶς (Φωτ), light, + E. microgra hf An en- 

larged or macroscopic photograph of a micro- 

scopic object; an enlarged photograph. Com- 
are microphotograph. 


photomicrographer (f6’td-mi-krog’ra-fér), n. 


[< photomicrograph + -er1.]. A maker of pho- 
tomicrographs; one who enlarges photographs, 
or makes enlarged pictures of small or micro- 
scopic objects. 


photomicrographic (f6-t6-mi-kré-graf’ik), a. 


[< photomicrograph-y + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or used in photomicrography; obtained or made 
by photomicrography: as, photomicrographic 


x apparatus; a photomicrographic representation. 
photomicrography (f6’td-mi-krog’ra-fi), n. [= 


F. photomicrographie; < Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, 
+ EK. micrography.] The art or ον of x. 
larging minute objects by means of the micro- 
scope, and reproducing the enlarged image by 
photography. It is to be distinguished from 
microphotography | 


photonephoprant (f6-t0-nef’6-graf),n. [< Gr. 


φῶς (Φωτ-), light, “νέφος, a cloud, + γράφει, 
write.] A name given by Abney to an ap- 
paratus for taking simultaneous photographs 
of a cloud from two points on the earth: It con- 
sists essentially of twin cameras, adjustable at any angle 
of elevation and azimuth, and, as used at Kew, England, 
placed 200 yardsapart. T'wo sets of photographs are taken 
simultaneously at an interval of about a minute, and from 
these the heights and motions of the clouds are deduced. 


photonephoscope (f0-td-nef’6-skop), n. [< Gr. 


φῶς (dut-), light, + νέφος, a cloud, + oxoreiv, 
view.] Same as photonephograph. ~ 


photonosos, photonosus (f6-ton’5-sos, -sus), n. 


[NL., < Gr. φῶς (dwr-), light, + νόσος, disease. ] 
Any affection resulting from exposure to a glare 
of light, as snow-blindness. 


photopapyrography ({6-td-pap-i-rog’ra-fi), n. 


ς Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + E. papyrography.] 

photo-engraving process in which a relief- 

print on paper is formed as a matrix from which 
rints in ink can be struck off. 


may appear neither brighter nor darker than the rest of ; 5-to-f0 hi-3 15 Ως 
the paper. Another form is Rumford’s photometer, which Ρ ο Ρας ο) £6 ὰ NI ᾿ κο Bie . ‘ ane 
employs a.screen in front of which is placed a vertical P! pee 0000, '\ NL. photophobia, ν Gr. 
rod ; the positions of the sources of light are so adjusted $4¢ (ῴωτ-), light, + -ϕοβία, < Φόβος, fear.] An 
aa the νε. mcm ie ee tae ae Page eso intolerance or dread of light. 
— Dispersion photometer, a form of pho er by photophobic (£6-t6-£5’ bik) a [ς photophobia 
means of which the intensity of a brilliant light, as that . ie {κ Phi Py 
of an electric are, may be determined. The dispersive + -ic. | Affected with photophobia ; dreading 
effect of a thin urieaxe ] ons ects like τος of distange er να of Mgnt; ile Dai ea 

n the common photometer to weaken the bright light otophone (f6’to-f6n), n. Tr. 00 τ- 
πο νο γοσνοσ σπσττν Hight, + Φωνή, sound, voice: see μλόμοι.]. Αν 
properties of polarized light.—Wedge photometer, an instrument by which a beam of light may be 
astronomical photometer in which a wedge of neutral- made to transmit spoken words to a distance. 


photophone 


One form consists of a thin mirror of silvered mica which 
receives the vibrations from the person speaking, and 
upon which a beam of light falls at the same time. This 
light is reflected to the receiving-point at a distance. 
There it falls upon a concave mirror, and is brought to 
a focus upon a selenium-cell. The variation in the light 
produces a corresponding variation in the electrical re- 
sistance of the selenium, and this reproduces the spoken 
words in a telephone connected with it. 


In the earlier papers describing it [the radiophone] and 
the experiments which led to its invention it is called 
ον because at that time the effects were supposed 

be wholly due to light. Afterwards. in order to avoid 
ambiguity, Bell changed the name to radiophone, and sug- 
gested that, to distinguish between instruments depending 
on the different kinds of radiation, the names photophone, 
thermophone, &c., should be employed. 


Encyc. Brit., XXII. 130. photospheric (f6-t6-sfer’ik), a. 


photophonic (f6-td-fon’ik), a. 


-ic.] Pertaining to or produced by the pho- 


photosphere (f6’t6-sfér), η. 


4456 


a molding- or cutting-tool, so that, as the longer arm traces 
every figure on the screen, the shorter one reproduces it in 
the clay. 
[=F photosphere, 
ς Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + σφαίρα, sphere: see 
sphere.] Anenvelop of light; specifically, the 
luminous envelop, supposed to consist of in- 
candescent matter, surrounding the sun. Ac- 
cording to Kirchhoff, the sun’s photosphere is either solid 
or liquid, and is surrounded by an extensive atmosphere, 
composed of gases and vapors of the substances incan- 
descent in the photosphere. According to the view now 
more generally accepted, the photosphere is a shell of lu- 
minous cloud —that is, the solid or liquid particles which 
roduce the light are minute, and disseminated through 
e lower strata of the solar atmosphere. 
[< photosphere 


[< photophone +-ic.] Of or pertaining toa photosphere, and 


specifically to the photosphere of the sun, 


Phragmites 


tric current as η or varied in intensity 
by the action of light, as when the electrical re- 
sistance of selenium is altered by light. 
photoxylography (f6’t6-zi-log’ra-fi), nm. [< Gr. 
φῶς (dwt-), light, + E. xylography.] The pro- 
cess of producing an impression of an object on 
wood by photography and subsequent processes, 
and then printing from the block. 
presen ape (f6-t6-zing’k6-graf),n. [< Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. zincograph.] A plate or 
picture produced by photozincography. Also 
a ο de tg 
photozincographic (f6-td-zing-k6-graf’ik), a. 
[< photozincograph-y + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or produced by photozineography. 
photozincography (f6’t6-zing-kog’ra-fi),n. [= 
Β', photozincographie; as Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + 


tophone. phototachometer (f6’t0-ta-kom’e-tér),m [< Ἐ οἱ 
photophony (f6’t6-f6-ni), n. [< photophone + Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. tachometer.] An in- ο νο wax ανω. 
-y8.]_ The art or practice of using the photo- strument for measuring the velocity of light. matrix Pb 6, on a plate of whe instead ofa 


hone. phototachometrical (fo-td-tak-d-met’ri-kal),a. }; i . 3 i 
photophosphorescent ({6-t0-fos-fo-res’ent), a. [< phototachometr-y + -ic-al,] Pertaining to pho- inagtapyie να : "oe ta μμ SRR 
[ς Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. phosphorescent.] totachometry. { photozincotype ( 6-t6-zing’k6-tip) πι. [ζς Gr 
Exhibiting phosphorescence under the action phototachometry (f6’td-ta-kom’et-ri), n. {[ φῶς (φωτ-) light + E. zincotype.] A plate pre- 
of light. See phosphorescence. Gr. φῶς (gwr-), ght, + E. tachometry.] The pared poh by Arete a fh " 
photophysical (f0-t0-fiz’i-kal), a. [< Gr. φῶς , measurement of the velocity of light. a pe andi 


(gwr-), light, + E. physical.]) Pertaining to the phototactic (f0-td-tak’tik), a. [ς phototazis, 

physical effect of light: opposed {ο photochem- after tactic.] In biol., pertaining to, charac- 

ical. Atheneum, No. 3235, p. 562. x teristic of, or exhibiting phototaxis. 
photopolarimeter (f6-t6-po-la-rim’e-tér), π. phototaxis (f0-to-tak’sis), nm. [NL., ς Gr. φῶς 


In place of wood-cuts, photo-zincotypes are very often 
used. Sci. Amer., Ν. 5, LV. 49. 


Photosineoty py (f0-t6-zing’k6-ti-pi), . [< pho- 
tozincotype 


[ς Gr. φῶς (dor-), light, + E. polarimeter.) A 
form of polarimeter devised (1885) by Cornu. 
It has a doubly refracting prism mounted at one end of a 
tube, which at the other has a diaphragm of such size 
that the borders of the two images, polarized at right an- 
gles, just coincide with each other. A nicol prism suit- 
ably mounted is made to revolve until these images have 
the same intensity, when the angular position of its plane 
of vibration gives a ready means of determining the de- 
eet of polarization in the light under examination. 
photo-process (f0’t0-pros’es), η. 

(φωτ-), light, + 
method by which is produced, by the agency of 
photography, a matrix in relief or in intaglio 
from which prints can be made in ink; espe- 
cially, the photographie production of relief- 


lates from which impressions are struck off Phototonic (f0-to-ton’ik), a. 


in an ordinary printing-press. It thus includes 
photogravure, but is especially applicable to such pro- 


cesses of photo-engraving as photolithography and photo- phototonus (f6-tot’6-nus), n.  [ 


zincography. The chief kinds of photo-process are differ- 
entiated as follows. Heliotype is the production of a ma- 
trix in gelatin, from which printing is done directly in a 
lithographic press, Photogravure is the production of 
incised or intaglio plates in metal. Photo-engraving is 
(properly) the production of relief-plates of any kind 
suited for printing, together with type, in an ordinary 
printing-press; though the term is often used to include 
photogravure also. Photo-engraving is particularly ap- 
plicable to the reproduction of pen-drawings; when used 
for pictures, such as ordinary photographs, it is necessary, 
in order to admit of printing, to employ some such device 
as the formation over the whole surface of the plate of an 
even series of fine lines, or a finely dotted or. stippled 
ound. Such plates are called half-tone plates. (See 
alf-tone process, under photo-engraving.) Also used at 


tributively to note a relief-plate, or an impression from * a 
ρου ’ phototype (f6’td-tip), n. and a. 


such a plate, made by photo-process, 
photopsia (f0-top’si-ii),. [NL.,< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-) 
light, + ὄψις, look, sight, < γ/ o7, see: see optic. | 
The condition of having the sensation as of light 
or of flashes of light without external cause. 
photopsy (fo’top-si), ». [= F. photopsie = It. 
Ffotopsia, < NL. photopsia, q. v.] Same as pho- 
topsia,. 
photo-relief (f6’t6-r6-léf’),a. [< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + E. relief.] Noting any process for ob- 
taining by photographic means a matrix in re- 
lief capable of receiving ink and communicat- 
ing impressions, or any block, plate, or print 
produced by such a process. See photography, 
hoto-engraving. 
photoscope (£0’t6-skop), π. [< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + σκοπεῖν, view.]..1. An instrument or 
apparatus for exhibiting photographs. . Η. 
Knight.—2. An instrument consisting of a se- 
lenium-cell, or an arrangement of some other 
substance whose electrical resistance varies 


telephone-receiver ον in the same electrical 
circuit, by means 0 
ties of — may be detected. _ 
photosculpture {fo t0-skulp’ tur), η. 
photosculpture ; 
sculpture,| Aprocess of sculpturing statuettes, 
medallions, and the like, by the aid of photog- 
raphy. The person whose likeness is to be taken is 
placed in the focus of a number of photographic cameras, 
placed at equal distances from one another, and is thus 
hotographed all round. The resulting pictures are pro- 
Jected in succession by means of a magic lantern on a 
The operator works behind this 


[= F. 


transparent screen. 
screen on a piece of modeling-clay, turning it round as he 
proceeds, and copying the images on the screen by means 
of a pantograph which has its reducing-point armed with 


phototelephone (f6-t6-tel‘e-f6n), n. 
[< Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. telephone.] Same as photo- 


E. process.| Any process or * prone, 


rint. 

Liabotyr es (45/16-4ρ), ο. t.; ents and pp. photo- 
with the degree of illumination, together witha typed, ppr. phototyping. [ a. 
which the varying intensi- photot 


Gr. φῶς (όωτ-), light, + E. phototypographic (f6-t6-ti-pd-graf’ik), a. 


photovoltaic (f6’td-vol-ta’ik), a. 


(oor), light, + τάξις, arrangement: see tazis.] 
n biol., the taking by certain organisms or or- 
gans of a definite position with reference to the 
direction of the incident rays of light, as when 
the zoéspores of various plants (Hematococcus, 
Ulothriz, ete.) pare their long axes parallel to 
the direction of the incident rays. 
[< Gr. φῶς 


ototheodolite (f6’td-thé-od’6-lit), m. [ς Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. theodolite.] An instru- 
ment for the performance of triangulation by 
means of photographs. 

[< phototonus + 
-ic.| In bot., exhibiting phototonus; charac- 
terized by phototonus. Compare paratonic. 

.» © Gr. φῶς 
(gwr-), light, + τόνος, tension: see tone.] In bot., 
a term proposed by Sachs for the peculiar con- 
dition in which the protoplasm is capable of 
exhibiting irritability induced in certain plant- 
organs by exposure to light of a certain inten- 


sity. This tonic influence of light is exhibited in the res- 
toration of irritability in organs that have been kept for 
some days in continuous darkness. 


phototopography (f0-t0-td-pog’ra-fi), n. Topo- 


graphical surveying based on perspective views 
of the terrene obtained by means of the camera. 
U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey Report, 1893, 
Part IL., p. 98. 


[Cf. Ἐ'. photo- 
typie ; < Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + τύπος, type.] I, 
n. 1. A type or plate for printing, of the same 
nature as an engraved relief-block, produced 
by an application of the photographie proper- 
ties of gelatin sensitized with a bichromate 
(see photo-engraving), or by a combination of 
photographie and etching processes or 8 com- 
bination of photographie and mechanical pro- 
cesses, as When the lines in intaglio are pro- 
duced by mechanical pressure, these processes 
when combined being commonly spoken of as 
a single general process; especially, the pro- 
cess known as photozincography. See photo- 
zincography, photolithography, and photoglyphy. 


—2. A picture printed from a relief-plate pre- phragmaconic (frag-ma-kon’ik), a. 


pared by a phototype process. 
ΤΙ. a. Pertaining to or produced by means 
of phototypy: as, a phototype process, plate, or 


phototype, To 

reproduce in phototype or by phototypy. 

ic (fo-td-tip’ik), a. [< phototype + 

, pertaining to, or produced by means 

of phototypy. . 
[ 


Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + τύπος, type, + γράφειν, 
write.] Οἱ, pertaining to, or using a photo- 
graphic relief-block adapted for printing in an 
ordinary press: as, the phototypographic pro- 
cess of Poitevin. 

phototypy (f0’t6-ti-pi), n. [< phototype + -y3.] 
The art or process of producing phototypes. 

[ς Gr. φῶς 

(gwr-), light, + E.. voltaic.) Relating to an elee- 


-ic. | 


-y3.] Same as photozincography. 

κ S., LV. 94, + ευη 

photuria (16-πι/ν1-Ἁ),. [NL., < Gr. φῶς -), 
light, + οὗρον, urine.] The nee αν κκ 
nous urine. , 

Photuris (f6-tii’ris), ». [ΠΝΙ,. (Leconte, 1851), 
< Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + οὐρά, tail.) A genus 
of fireflies of the coleopterous family Lampyri- 
dz, with nearly 50 species, mainly South Ameri- 
can, three only being found in North America. 
P. pennsylvanica is the common firefly or lightning-bug 
of eastern parts of the United States, about half an inch 


long and of a yellowish color. Its larva is also luminous. 
See firefly, and cut under lightning-bug. 


Phoxinus (fok-si’nus), n. (NL. (Agassiz, 1837), 
€ Gr. φοξῖνος, an unknown river-fish.] In ichth., 
a genus of small cyprinoid fishes; the true 
minnows, of small size, tapering form, and 
brilliant colors, the lateral line incomplete if 
present, the dorsal fin behind the ventrals, and 


the mouth without barbels. The type is the com- 
mon European minnow, P. phoxinus; several species of 
the United States are also described. See minnow, 


Phractamphibia (frak-tam-fib’i-i), η. pl. [NL., 
<Gr. φρακτός, fenced, protected (ζφράσσειν, fence, 
protect: see phragma), + NL. Amphibia.] The 
mailed or loricate amphibians, as labyrintho- 
donts: opposed to Lissamphibia. 

phragma (frag’mii), n. ; pl. phragmata (-ma-tii). 
[NL., < Gr. φράγμα, afenee, partition, « φράσσειν, 
fence in, fence, secure, fortify. Cf. diaphragm, 
είο.] 1. In bot.: (a) Aspurious dissepiment or 
partition in certain fruits. (0) The diaphragm 
of Calamites.—2. In zodl., a partition, septum, 
dissepiment, or diaphragm. Specifically, in entom.: 
(a) A transverse partition descending from the dorsal 
surface into the cavity of the thorax. (b) The posterior 
inflexed border of the prothorax, concealed by the meso- 


thorax and wing-covers: it is found only in those insects 
in which the prothorax is movable. 


phragmacone, PRT AEM OCODA (frag’ma-kon, 
-mo-k0n), n. [< Gr. φράγμα (or φραγμός), a 
fence, partition (see phragma), + κῶνος, cone. ] 
The conical, spiral, or otherwise shaped and 
chambered or septate internal skeleton of 
fossil dibranchiate cephalopods, contained in 
the anterior part of the cavity of a hollow hard 
structure called the guard or rostrum. It is 


homologous with the chambered shell of other cephalo- 
pods. See cut under belemnite. 
[< phrag- 


macone + -ic.] Having the character of a 
hragmacone; relating to a phragmacone. 
agmata, ». Plural of phragma. 
hragmites (frag-mi’téz), nm. [L., < Gr. gpay- 
µίτης, growing in hedges, < φράγμα, a fence: see 
phragma.|}. A name given by Trinius in 1820 
to Trichoon, a genus of grasses of the tribe 
Festucez, distinguished fromits relative Arundo 
by spikelets with the lowest flower staminate 


or sterile. There are 3 species, widely scattered 
throughout all temperate and subtropical regions. They 
are the tallest native grasses of the northern United 
States and of Great Britain, where they are useful in bind- 
ing together the earth of river-banks by their creeping 
rootstocks. They are perennials with flat leaves and 
ample panicles, either dense and erect or loose and nod- 
ding, furnished with conspicuous tufts of long silky hairs 
enveloping the spikelets. Trichoon Phragmites (Arundo 
Phragmites of Linneus) is the marsh-reed of England 
and the United States, with the aspect of. broom-corn, 
and bearing ornamental plume-like panicles sought for 
decoration. Also known in England as ditch-reed and 
bennets, and in the western United States as cane. 
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Phragmophora 


Phragmophora (frag-mof’6-rii), m. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. φράγμα, a fence, partition (see Fp ti 
φέρειν = E. bearl.] A section of dibranchiate 
cephalopods, having a phragmacone or internal 
shell with a row of air-chambers traversed by a 
siphon. It includes the extinct families Belo- 
sepiidex, Belopteridz, and Belemnitide. 

Daragmepherous (frag-mof’d-rus), a. [< Phrag- 
mophora + -ous.| Having the characters of the 
Phragmophora; having a phragmacone. 

phraise (fraz), v.i.; pret. and pp. phraised, ppr. 
phrasing. [Appar. merely a particular use 
of phrase.| To use coaxing or wheedling lan- 
guage; cajole; palaver. Scott, Rob Roy, xxiii. 

Seotch. } 

phrampelt, a. ‘Abad spelling of frampel. Mid- 
dleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iii. 1. 

phrasal (fra’zal), a. [< phrase + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of a phrase; con- 
sisting of two or more words. 

A third series of prepositions are the phrasal preposi- 
tions consisting of more than one word. 
J. Earle, Philology of the Eng. Tongue (4th ed.), p. 501. 
phrase (fraz),. [= D. G. phrase = Sw. fras 
= Dan. frase, < F. phrase, OF. frase = Sp. 
Frase, frasis = Pg. phrase = It. frase, < Li. phra- 
sis, < Gr. φράσις, speech, manner of speech, 
phraseology, expression, enunciation, < φράζειν, 
point out, show, tell, declare, speak.] 1. A 
brief expression; more specifically, two or more 
words expressing what is practically a single 
notion, and thus performing the office of a sin- 
gle part of speech, or entering with a certain de- 
gree of unity into the structure of a sentence. 


“Convey,” the wise itcall. “Steal!” foh! a fico for the 
phrase! Shak., Μ. W. of M., i. 3. 38 


Now mince the sin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrase. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, v, 2. 


2. A peculiar or characteristic expression; a 
mode of expression peculiar to a language; an 
idiom. 

The Bible is rather translated into English Words than 


into English Phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
Phrase of that Language iskept. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 20. 


And, in his native tongue and Hed oa 
Prayed to each saint to watch his days. 


Scott, Rokeby, iv. 9. 
Betwixt them blossomed up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


3. The manner or style in which a person ex- 
presses himself; diction; phraseology; lan- 
guage; also, an expression, or a form of ex- 
pression. 3 


The chief and principall [subject of poesy] is: thelaud, 
honour, and glory of the immortall gods (1 speake now in 
phrase of the Gentiles). 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 


The Sclauon dooth playnly vnderstande the Moscouite, 
although the Moscouian toonge be a more rude and harde 
phrase of speach. 

R. Eden, tr. of John Faber (First Books on America, ed. 
[Arber, p. 290). 
Thou speak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 8. 
A frantic Gipsey now, the House he haunts, 
And in wild Phrases speaks dissembled Wants. 
Prior, Henry and Emma, 


4. In music, a short and somewhat indepen- 
dent division or part of a piece, less complete 
than a period, and usually closing with a ¢a- 
dence or a half-cadence. A phrase usually includes 
four or eight measures. The name is also given less tech- 


nically to any short passage or figure that is performed 
without pause or break. 


The singer who feels what he sings, and duly marks the 
phrases and accents, is a man of taste. But he who can 
only give the values and intervals of the notes without the 
sense of the phrases, however accurate he may be, is a 
mere machine. Rousseau, Dict. Music. (Tr. in Grove.) 


5. In fencing, a period between the beginning 
and end of a short passage at arms between 
fencers during which there is no pause, each 


fencer thrust and parrying in turn.— Adver- 
bial, conditional, prepositional, etc., phrase. See 
the adjectives.— nded phrase, in music, a phrase 
that occupies, by exception, more than the usual number 
of measures.—Irre phrase, in music, a phrase of an 
unusual number of measures.— To learn the phrases of 
a house, to become familiar with the habits of a family. 
Halliwell. (Cornwall, Eng.]=Syn, 1, See term. 

phrase (fraz), v.; pret. and pp. phrased, ppr. 
phrasing. [=F . phraser = DP Srasear = p : 
phrasear; from the noun.] I, intrans. 1. To 
employ peculiar phrases or forms of speech; ex- 
press one’s self. [Rare.] 


So Saint rian phraseth, to expresse effeminate, wo- 
manish, wanton, dishonest, mimicall gestures, by the tu- 
torship of an unchastart, Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, Π., ii, 2. 


IV. 9 


* phrase-mark (fraz’miirk), η. 


4457 


2. In music, to divide a picce in performance 
into short sections or ases, 80 as to bring 
out the metrical and harmonic form of the 
whole, and make it musically intelligible; also, 
to perform any group of tones without pause. 

i. trans. To express or designate by a par- 
ticular phrase or term; call; style. 

When these suns — 
For so they phrase ’em — by their heralds challenged 


The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass, Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 1. 34. 


The Presbyters and Deacons writing to him think they 
doe him honour enough when they phrase him no higher 
than Brother Cyprian, and deare Cyprian in the 26. Epist. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

phrase-book (fraz’bik), π. A book in which 

the phrases or idiomatic forms of expression 

peculiar to a language are collected and ex- 
plained. 

I confess you are pretty well vers’d in Phrase-Books, and 
Lexicons, and Glossaries. 

Milton, Answer to Salmasius, i, 32. 
phraselesst (fraz’les), a [ς phrase + -less.] 

Not to be expressed or described. 

O, then, advance of yours that phraseless hand 

Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 225, 
phraseman (friz’man), ».; pl. phrasemen 

(-men). One who habitually uses a set form 
of words with slight regard to their import; a 
phrasemonger. Rare. | 

The poor wretch ... 

Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide. 
Coleridge, Fears in Solitude. 

In musical nota- 
tion, @ Sweeping curve over or under notes that 
are to be performed connectedly and as form- 
ing a single phrase. 

phrasemonger (fraz’mung’gér), n. [< phrase + 
monger.| One who deals in mere phrases; one 
who is an adept at stringing words or phrases 
together. 

ο ορια (fra’z6-d-gram),n. [< Gr. φράσις 
(gen. φράσεος), speech, phrase, + γράµµα, letter: 
see gram2.] In phonog., a combination of short- 
hand characters to represent a phrase or sen- 
tence. 

phraseograph (fra’zé-0-graf), π. [< Gr. φράσις 
(gen. ¢paceoc), speech, phrase, + γράφειν, write. ] 
Same as phraseogram. 

It contains an exhaustive list of reporting logographs, 
word signs, phraseographs, etc., all of which will, of course, 
be of great interest to the reporter. 

Sci. Amer., N.S., LXI., p. 27 of adv’ts, 
phraseography (frai-z6-og’ra-fi), n. [ς Gr. 
φράσις (gen. φράσεος), speech, phrase, + -γραφία, 
ςγράφειν, write.] The combining of two or more 
shortened phonographic or stenographie signs 
to represent a phrase or sentence; the use of 
hraseograms. 

phraseologic (fra’zé-0-loj’ik), a. [=F . phrasé- 
ologique = Sp. fraseolégico = Pg. phraseologico 
= It. fraseologico; as phraseolog-y + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to phraseology: as, phraseologic pe- 

x culiarities. 

phraseological (fra’zé-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< phrase- 
ologic + -al.] Same as phraseologic. 

It is the vocabulary and the phraseological combinations 


of the man, or class of men, which must serve as the clue 
to guide us into the secret recesses of their being. 


Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., x. © 


phraseolo μον (fra’z6--loj‘i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards Pe seology, or style of expression. 
phraseologist (fra-z6-ol’0-jist), m. [= Peg. 
FSraseologista; < phraseolog-y + -ist.]) 1. A 
stickler for phraseology, or a particular form 
of words; a coiner of phrases. 
The author of Poet Rusticantis Literatum Otium is but 
a meer phraseologist. Guardian, No. 89. 
2. A collector of phrases. 
phraseology (fra-zé-ol’6-ji), n. [= F. phrasé- 
ologie = Sp. fraseoloya = Pg. phraseologia = 
It. fraseologia, frasilogia, < Gr. φράσις (gen. φρά- 
σεος), speech, phrase, + -λογία, ¢ λέγειν, speak: 
see -ology.| 1. The form of words used in ex- 
pressing some idea or thought; mode or style 
of expression; the particular words or phrases 
combined to form a sentence, or the method of 
arranging them; diction; style. 
From me they [auctioneers] learned to inlay their phrase- 


ology with variegated chips of exotic metaphor. 
- Sheridan, The Critic, i. 9. 


Mr. Fox winnowed and sifted his phraseology with a 
care which seems hardly consistent with the simplicity 
and elevation of his mind. 

Macaulay, Mackintosh’s Hist. Rev. 


2. A collection of phrases and idioms.=§yn, 
1, Style, etc. See diction, 


phrenic 


phrasical (fra’zi-kal), a. [< phrase + -ic-al.] 
Having the character of a phrase; idiomatic. 
[ Rare. ] 
Here it is phrasical, and therefore not to be forced. 
Rev, T. Adams, Works, I. 395, 
ροκ πα (fra’zing), π. [Verbal η. of phrase, 
v.] 1. The wording of a speech or passage.— 2. 
In music, the act, process, or result of dividing 
a piece in performance into short sections or 
hrases, so as to give it form and clearness. 
kill in άρον is one of the chief qualities 
of a good performer. 
phratria (fra’tri-i), n.; pl. phratrie(-6). [NL.: 
see phratry.] Same as phratry. 
This tribunal [the Areopagus], however, did not inter- 
fere with the ancestral claims of families and phratriz. 
Von Ranke, Uniy, Hist. (trans.), p. 138. 
phratric (fra’trik), a. [ς phratr-y + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a phratry. 
The phratric organization has existed among the Iro- 
quois from time immemorial. 
Morgan, Contributions to North Amer. Ethnology, IV. 11. 
phratry (fra’tri), n.; pl. phratries (-triz). [Also 
phratria; = Ἐ'. phratrie, < Gr. φράτρα, φρατρία, 
a tribe, a political division of people, < φράτηρ, 
clansman, orig. ‘brother, = L. frater = E. 
brother: see brother.] A brotherhood or clan; 
specifically, in the states of ancient Greece, a 
politico-religious group of citizens, which a 
pears to have been originally based. on kinship 
and to have been a subdivision of the phyle or 


tribe. By modern ethnologists the term is applied to 
somewhat analogous groups of clans existing among the 
aborigines of Australia and America. 


In Australia the phratries are still more important than 
in America. Messrs. Howitt and Fison, who have done so 
much to advance our knowledge of the social system of 
the Australian aborigines, haye given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes; but the term isobjectionable, 
because it fails to convey (1) that these divisions are kin- 
ship divisions, and (2) that they are intermediate divisions ; 
whereas the Greek term phratry conveys both these mean- 
ings, and is “gris appropriate. 


. G. Frazer, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 473. 
phreatic (fré-at’ik), a. [< F. phréatique, < Gr. 


φρέαρ (Φρέατ-), an artificial well.] Subterranean, 
as the sources of wells. 
phren (fren), ”.; pl. phrenes (fré‘néz).  [NL., ¢ 
Gr. φρήν, the midriff, diaphragm, also, commonly 
in pl. φρένες, the parts about the heart, the breast, 
the heart as the seat of the passions or of the 
mind.] 1. Thethinking principle, or power of 
thought and perception; mind.—2, The dia- 
τν See phrenic. 
phrenalgia (fré-nal’ji-i), πι. [NL., < Gr. dpm, 
mind, + ἄλγος, pain.} Psychalgia. 
phrenesiact (fré-né’si-ak), a. [ς phrenesis + 
-iac.| Same as phrenetic. 
Like an hypochondriac person, or, as Burton’s Anatomia 
hath it, a phrenesiac or lethargic patient. 
Scott, Waverley, xlii. 
phrenesis (fré-né’sis),. [< L. phrenesis, ς Gr. 
φρένησις, inflammation of the brain, < φρήν, mind: 
see frenzy.] Delirium; frenzy. Thomas, Med. 
Dict. 
phrenetic (fré-net’ik), a.andn. [Also frenetic, 
frantic (see frantic); < ME. frenetike, frenetik, 
Frentik, < OF. frenetique, F. phrénétique, fréné- 
tique = Pr. frenetic = Sp. frenético = Pg. It. fre- 
netico, < L. phreneticus, phreniticus, < Gr. gpeve- 
τικός, frenzied, distracted, < dpeviric, frenzy, phre- 
nitis: see phrenitis.) I, a. See ο 
ΤΙ: ». A frantic or frenzied person; one 
whose mind is disordered. 
You did never hear 
A phrenetic so in love with his Own favour | 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iy. 3. 
phrenetical (fré-net’i-kal), a. See frenetic. 
phrenetically, adv. See frenetically. 
phreniatric (fren-i-at’rik),a. [< ανά , mind, 
+ iatpixéc, medicinal: see iatric.] Pertaining 
{ο the cure of mental diseases; psychiatric. 
phrenic (fren’ik),a.and. [= F. phrénique = 
Pg. phrenico = It. frenico, ς Nl. phrenicus, ς 
Gr. as if Ἐφρενικός, of or pertaining to the dia- 
phragm,  φρήν (φρεν-), the diaphragm, the mind: 
see phren. . a. In anat., of or pertaining to 
the diaphragm; diaphragmatic: as, a phrenic 
artery, vein, or nerve.— Phrenic arteries, arteries 
supplying the diaphragm. (a) Inferior, two small branches 
of the abdominal aorta. oO Superior, a slender branch 
from each internal mammary. Also called comes nervi 
phrenici.— Phrenic ganglion, hernia, etc. See the 
nouns.— Phrenic glands, a group of small lymphatic 
glands surrounding the termination of the inferior cava. 
—Phrenic nerve, a deep branch of the fourth cervical 
nerve, with accessions from the third or fifth, descending 
through the thorax to be distributed to the diaphragm, 
giving also filaments to the pericardium and pleura. Also 
called internal respi nerve of Bell.—Phrenic plex- 


us. See plexus.—Phrenic veins, tributaries of the infe- 
rior vena cava, accompanying the inferior phrenic arteries, 


phrenic 


ΤΙ. ». A mental disease; also, a medicine or 
remedy for such a disease. Imp. Dict. 
phrenicocolic (fren’i-k6-kol’ik), a. Same as 


τα. 

phrenicogastric (fren’i-k6-gas’ trik), a. 
as phrenogastric. 

phrenicosplenic (fren’i-k6-splen’ik), a. Same 
as phrenosplenic. 

phrenics (fren’iks),”. [Pl. of phrenic: see -~ics.] 
Mental philosophy; metaphysics. R. Parke. 
Rare. ] 

phrenicus (fren’i-kus), n. 
Same as diaphragm. 

phrenism (fren’izm), n. [< phren +-ism.] The 
power of one feeling to influence another; 
thought-force. 

phrenitic (fré-nit’ik), a. [< phrenitis + -ic.] 
Affected with or characterized by phrenitis. 

phrenitis (fré-ni’tis), mn. [NL., ς L. phrenitis, 
ς Gr. φρενῖτις, inflammation of the brain, ς φρήν, 
the diaphragm, heart, mind: see phren.] 1. 
In med., an inflammation df the brain or its 
meninges, attended with acute fever and de- 
lirium.—2. Delirium; frenzy. 

Phrenitis .. . is a disease of the mind, with a continual 

madness or dotage, which hath an acute feaver annexed, 
or else an inflammation of the brain. . . . It differs from 


Melancholy and Madness. . . . Melancholy is most part 
silent, this clamorous. Burton, Anat. of Mel., i. 1. 


phrenocolic (fren-6-kol’ik), a. [< Gr. φρήν 
(¢pev-), diaphragm, + κόλον, colon: see colic.] 
Pertaining to the diaphragm and the colon.— 


Phrenocolic ligament, a narrow fold of the peritoneum 
connecting the splenic flexure of the colon with the dia- 


hragm. ¢ : ) 
phrenogastric (fren-d-gas’trik), a. [ς Gr. φρήν 
(¢pev-), diaphragm, + γαστήρ (γαστρ-), stomach: 
see gastric.]| Pertaining to the diaphragm and 
the stomach.—Phrenogastric ligament, a short fold 
of the peritoneum connecting the diaphragm with the 
x fundus of the stomach. 
phrenography (fré-nog’ra-fi), πα. [< Gr. φρήν 
(¢pev-), diaphragm, + γράφειν, write.] The ob- 
serving and descriptive stage of comparative 
psychology, or phrenology in sense 2. Smith- 
sonian Report, 1881, p. 501. 
phrenologer (fré-nol’6-jér), n. [< phrenolog-y 
+ -erl,] A phrenologist. 
phrenologic (fren-9-loj’ik), a. [= F. phréno- 
logique = Sp. frenologico = Pg. phrenologico = 
It. frenologico; as phrenolog-y + -ic.] Of or 
ertaining to phrenology. 
phrenological (fren-d-loj‘i-kal), a. 
logic + -al.] Same as phrenologie. 
A particularly short, fat, greasy-looking gentleman, with 


a head as free from phrenological development as a billiard- 
ball. 6 Lever, Harry Lorrequer, xxvii. 


phrenologically (fren-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
phrenological manner; according to the prin- 
ciples of phrenology; as regards phrenology. 

phrenologist (fré-nol’6-jist),n. [= F. phréno- 
logiste = Pg. phrenologista = It. frenologista ; 
as phrenolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in 

hrenology. 

phrenology (fré-nol’6-ji), n. [=F . phrénologie= 
Sp. frenologia= Pg. phrenologia= It. frenologia, 
< Gr. φρήν (Φρεν-), heart, mind, + -Aoyia, « λέγειν, 
speak: see -ology.] 1. The theory that the 
mental powers of the individual consist of in- 
dependent faculties, each of which has its seat 
in a definite brain-region, whose size is com- 
mensurate with the power of manifesting this 


partonles faculty. This theory, which originated at 
he close of the eighteenth century, assumes, moreover, 
as an essential part, the plasticity of the cranial en- 
velop, by which the skull conforms externally, in the nor- 
mal subject, to the shape and configuration of the brain 
within, so that its form and faculties may be determined, 
with sufficient exactness, from the skull itself, whether in 
the skeleton orin the living person. The different powers 
of the mind or faculties are divided into two classes, the 
feelings and the intellect, or the affective and intellectual 
faculties, the former of which is again divided into the 
propensities and sentiments, the latter into the perceptive 
and reflective faculties. Each of these groups, as well 
as each of the individual faculties composing them, is 
located upon the exterior of the skull with more or less 
exactness, and it is by the prominence or depression of 
the different regions that the mental powers and faculties 
are ascertained. The system was founded by Dr. Franz 
Joseph Gall (1758 - 1828), a Viennese physician, and was ex- 
tended and promulgated by his pupil and associate, Dr. 
Spurzheim, and by George and Andrew Combe and others. 
The term is sometimes applied, in the phrase new phre- 
nology, to the localization of cerebral functions which has 
been established by experimental and pathological inves- 
tigations, almost exclusively of the last twenty years, and 
which has reached such a degree of certainty and definite- 
ness as to furnish a basis for surgical operations on the 
brain. But there is nothing in common between modern 
cerebral localization and the views of Gall and Spurzheim. 
See cut in next column. 


Same 


[NL.: see phrenic. ] 


[ς phreno- 


2. Comparative psychology; the study of the 
mind, intellect, or intelligence of man and the phrontistery 


lower animals. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 501, 





Spurzheim’s Phrenological Chart of the Human Head. 


AFFECTIVE FACULTIES.—I. Pvropensities: *, alimentiveness; 
1, destructiveness; 2, amativeness; 3, philoprogenitiveness; 4, ad- 
hesiveness; 5, inhabitiveness; 6, combativeness; 7, secretiveness; 8, 
acquisitiveness; 9, constructiveness. II. Semttimenzs; το, cautious- 
ness ; 11, approbativeness; 12, self-esteein ; 13, benevolence; 14, rever- 
ence; 15, firmness; 16, conscientiousness; 17, hope; 18, marvelous- 
ness; 19, ideality; 20, mirthfulness; 21, imitation. INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES.—I. Percepttve ; 22, individuality ; 23, configuration ; 24, 
size; 25, weight and resistance; 26, coloring; 27, locality; 28, order ; 
τα calculation; 30, eventuality; 31, time; 32, tune; 33, language. 


Reflective: 34, comparison; 35, causality. 
phrenomagnetic (fren’6-mag-net’ik),a, [<Gr. 
φρήν (Φρεν-), mind, + E. magnetic.) Pertaining 
to phrenomagnetism: as, phrenomagnetic phe- 
nomena. J. &. Buchanan. | 
phrenomagnetism (fren-6-mag’net-izm), n. [< 
Gr. φρήν (φρεν-), mind, + E. magnetism.] Απ 
mal magnetism, directed and controlled by will- 
power; pathetism. 
The simple physiological phenomena known as spirit- 
rapping, table-turning, phreno-magnetism. 
Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 90, 
phrenomesmerism (fren-0-mez’mér-izm), n. 
[< Gr. φρήν (Φρεν-), mind, + E. mesmerism.] 
ame as phrenomagnetism. 
phrenonomy (fré-non’6-mi), n. [< Gr. φρήν 
(όρεν-), heart, mind, + νόμος, law.| The de-. 
ductive and predictive stage of phrenology in 
sense 2. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 501. 
phrenopathia (fren-6-path’i-i),. [NL.,< Gr. 
$f (Φρεν-), mind, + πάθος, disease: see pathos. ] 
ental disease; insanity; psychopathia. 
phrenopathic (fren-d-path’ik), a. [< phreno- 
pathia + -ἶο.] Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
ease; psychopathic. 
phrenoplegia (fren-d-plé’ji-’), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
ophv (Φρεν-), mind, + πληγή, a blow, stroke, < 
πλήσσειν, strike.] Sudden loss of mental power. 
phrenosis (fré-no’sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. ὁρήν (φρεν-), 
heart, mind, + -osis.| Psychosis. 
phrenosplenic (fren-6-splen’ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the diaphragm and the spleen.—Pnhreno- 
splenic ligament, a short triangular fold of the peri- 


toneum descending from the diaphragm tothe upper end 
of the spleen. 


phrensict (fren’zik), a. [< phrens-y + -ie. Cf. 
phrenetic, frantic.] Phrenetic; mentally dis- 
ordered; insane. 
Peace, and be nought! I think the woman be phrensic. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 
phrensy}, phrenzyt, ». and v. Obsolete forms 
of frenzy. 
phrentic}, a. and”. An obsolete form of frantic. 
phronesis (fr6-né’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. φρόνησις, 
practical wisdom, < φρονεῖν, think, « gpl, mind: 
see phren.] Practical judgment; the faculty 
of conducting one’s self wisely. | 
phrontisterion (fron-tis-té’ri-on), n.; pl. phron- 
tisteria (-ii). [Also phrontistery,< OF, phrontis- 
tere; < Gr. φροντιστήριον, a place for deep think- 
ing, a ‘‘thinking-shop” (as Socrates’sschool was 
ealled by Aristophanes in ‘‘ The Clouds”), later 
a school, a monastery, < φροντιστής, a deep think- 
er, < Φροντίζειν, think, consider, meditate, take 
thought of, be anxious for, < Φροντίς, thought, 
care, < dpoveiv, think: see phronesis.] A school 
or seminary of learning; a college. 
His lodging ! no; ‘tis the learn’d phrontisterion 
Of most divine Albumazar. 
T. Tomkis (?), Albumazar, i. 8. 
(fron’tis-ter-i), ”.; pl. phrontis- 


teries (-iz). Same as phrontisterion. 


P 





Phrynide 


As to the scenery [in the old Greek comedies], he holds 
that the inside of the phrontistery is never seen. 
Amer, Jour. Philol., IX. 344. 


Phryganea (fri-ga’né-i), n. [NL., so called in 
allusion to the appearance of the cases of cad- 
dis-flies; ς Gr. φρύγανον, a dry stick, < φρύγειν, 
roast.] The typical genus of the important 
trichopterous family Phryganeidz. 1t formerly 
included all the caddis-flies then known, and was thus 
more nearly conterminous with the modern family and 
equal to the modern order Trichoptera. It is at present. 
restricted to about 12 species, widely distributed in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and North America, having rather slender wings 
with dense pubescence on the anterior pair, and an oblique 
transverse nervule between the costa and the subcosta. 

Phryganeide (frig-a-né’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Phryganea + -idz.) A family of trichopterous 
insects, typified by the genus Phryganea, to 
which different limits have been assigned; the 
caddis-flies.. (a) Including all caddis-flies, and syn- 
onymous with the order T'richoptera or the family Pli- 
cipennes. (b) Restricted to those caddis-flies which have 
spines on the legs, four.spurs on the middle tibiz, and 
three ocelli. This group contains the giants of the order 
T'richoptera, and occurs only in the northern hemisphere. 
The genera represented in the United States are Phry- 
ganea and Neuronia. The larve live in still waters and 
make cylindrical cases of bits of leaves and fibers spirally 


xarranged. See cut under caddis-worm. 


Phrygian (frij’i-an), a.andn. [=F. Phrygien, 
«1. Phrygianus, ¢ Phrygius, ¢ Gx. Φρύγιος, Phry- 
gian,< Φρύξ (Φρυγ-), a Phrygian.] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to Phrygia, an ancient province or country 
in the interior of Asia Minor, or to the Phry- 


gians.— Phrygian cap. See cap.—P n helmet, 
Phrygian cap. 


a form of helmet suggesting the classic 
This form, which is very rare in medieval representations, 
is given to St. George, possibly with intention on the part 
of the artist’ to denote the Oriental origin of the saint.— 
Phrygian marble, Seemarbie, 1.— Phrygian mode. See 
model, πο απλα ork, gold embroidery ; orphrey- 
work. See auriphrygia. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of 
Phrygia.— 2, In eccles. hist.,same as Montanist. 

Phryma (fri’mi), ». [NL, (Linneus, 1756), 
of unknown origin. | genus of dicotyledo- 
nous sympetalous plants, constituting the 
family Phrymacez, characterized by the uni- 
formly one-celled ovary. The only species, 
P. Leptostachya, is a plant widely diffused but 
nowhere abundant, native of North America, 
Japan, and the Himalayan region. It is an erect 
herb, with a few stiff straggling branches, opposite toothed 
leaves, and a long slender spike of small scattered pur- 
plish flowers, at first erect, then spreading, and in fruit 
reflexed, whence its popular name, lopseed. The fruit is 
a small, dry, short-stalked utricle, hooked at the apex, and 
adapted to distribution by catching in the hair of animals. 

Phrymaces (fri-ma’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Schauer, 
1847), < Phryma + -acex.] A family of di- 
cotyledonous sympetalous plants consisting 
of the genus Phryma, characterized by the 
one-celled and one-ovuled ovary, erect orthot- 
ropous ovule, seed destitute of albumen, and 
reflexed radicle. 

Phrynichus (frin’i-kus), n. [NL. (Karsch, 
1879).] A genus of arachnids, of the family 
Phrynidz, in which the tibie of the hind legs 
have no subjoints, the maxillary palpi are much 
longer than the body, which is slender and tubu- 
liform, and the hand has four finger-like spines. 
The genus is represented in southern Cali- 


fornia. 

hrynida (frin’i-di), n. pl. [NL., < Phrynus 
+ -ἰάα.] An order of pulmonate Arachnida: 
synonymous with Thelyphonida. See Pedipal- 


9, 
δα (frin’i-dé), . pl. [NL., < Phrynus + 


-idz.| Afamily of pulmonate Arachnida of the 
order Phrynida or Thelyphonida, typified by th 


genus Phrynus. The 
abdomen is flat, oval, and 
eleven-jointed ; the postab 
domen is a mere rudiment, 
like a button; the cephalo- 
thorax is flat, and covered 
with a horny carapace; the 
pedipalps are long, strong, 
six-jointed, and variously 
armed, but their terminal 
claw does not forma pincer ; 
the first pair of legs are ex- 
tremely long, slender, pal- 
piform or even antenniform, 
and multiarticulate, the 
fifth and sixth joints being 
divided into ninety or more 
subjoints; and the eyes are 
eight in number, two in the 
central anterior region, and 
a cluster of three on each 
side. The species resemble 
spiders with (apparently) 
long feelers and a pair of 

reat claws. They are read- 

y distinguished from the only other family (Thelyphoni- 
dz) of this order by not having a long tail like a scorpion. 
They are nocturnal and sluggish, and live under stones 
and logs. Compare also cut under Pedipalpi. 





A Species of PArynus, about life- 
size. 








Phrynorhombus 


Phrynorhombus (fri-nd-rom’ bus), ». [NL. 
(Giinther, 1862), < Gr. φρῦνος, a toad, + ῥόμβος, 
a turbot.} A genus of flatfishes of the family 
Pleuronectidz, having no vomerine teeth. P. 
unimaculatus is known as the topknot. 

Phrynosoma (fri-n6-s6’mii),. [NL., < Gr. ὁρῦ- 
voc, a toad, + σῶμα, Ῥοᾶγ.] A genus of lizards 
of the family Iguanidz, including the curious 
creatures known as horned toads or horned frogs, 
as P. cornutum, P. orbiculare, P. douglasi, ete. 
Some of them are very abundant in most parts of the west- 
ern and southwestern United States and southward. Some 
attain a length of six inches, but they are usually small. 


The body is very flat, and more or less orbicular, with a 
short tail tapering from a stout base, and shorter legs than 





Horned Frog (PAryn0soma cornutum). 


is usual in related lizards. The head is surmounted with 
several Pane of stout spines, largest in some of the south- 
erly and Mexican forms, and the whole upper surface of 
the body is roughly granular or tuberculous; the under 
side is smooth. The coloration of the upper parts is 
variegated with black, brown, gray, and reddish, in a 
blotched pattern, and varies greatly, not only with the 
different species, but in different individuals of the same 
kind. The creatures have nothing of the agility of most 
lizards; they are clumsy in their motions, rather sluggish, 
and cannot jump. They are η pcr harmless, become 
tame as soon as handled, and are often kept as pets for 
their oddity. They feed on flies and other insects, but 
can fast long, and may be safely sent by mail alive to any 
part of the United States. Some species, as P. douglassi, 
are viviparous ; others, as the common P. cornutum, are 
oviparous. . At 

Phrynus (fri’nus), ». [NL. (Olivier, 1793), < 
Gr. φρῦνος, a toad.] The typical genus of the 
family Phrynidz. See cut under Phrynide. 

Phryxis (frik’sis), n. [NL. (Cope, 1872).] A 
genus of cave-dwelling arachnidans, contain- 


SS SS ——— 





Phryxts longipes, 


(Line shows natural size.) 


ing such forms as P. longipes of the Wyandotte 

cave in Indiana: now considered synonymous 

with Phalangodes. 

Phthartolatre (thir-tol’a-tré), n. pl. [NL., < 
LGr. Φθαρτολάτρης (one of the sect noted in def.), 
< φθαρτός, corruptible, + Aatpetecv, worship: see 
latria.] A sect of the sixth century: same as 

Corrupticolez. 

phthiriasis (thi-ri’a-sis), ». [= F. phthiriase, 
phthiriasis = Sp. tiriasis, ς Li. phthiriasis, < Gr. 
Φθειρίασις, the lousy disease, < φθειριᾶν, have lice 
or the lousy disease, «φθείρ͵, a louse.] The pres- 
ence of lice on the body, with the irritation 

roduced thereby and its effects; the lousy 
isease, formerly called morbus pediculosus. 

Phthiriomyie (thir’i-6-mi’i-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. Φθείρ, a louse, + pvia, a fly.] division of 

upiparous Diptera, consisting of the family 
ycteribiide, parasitic upon bats. 

Phthirius (thir’i-us), n. [NL. (W. E. Leach, 
1815), < Gr. Φθείρ, a louse.) A genus of Pedi- 
culide or true lice, having the body broad and 
flat, and the two hinder pairs of legs very much 
thickened ; the crab-lice (so called from their 

/ appearance). P. pubis cr inguinalis is found on the 


hair of the genitals, groin, and perineum, and occasionally 
on other parts of the body. See cut under erab-louse. 


phthisic (tiz’ik),a.andn. [T. a. (and IL. n., 9). 
Formerly also phthisick, ptisike; = OF. tisique, 
tesike, F. phthisique, now phtisique = Sp. tisico 
= Pg. tisico = It. tisico, ftisico, < L. phthisicus, 
ML. ptisicus, tisicus, < Gr. φθισικός, consumptive, 
< φθίσις, eye see phthisis. II. πι. Ἱ. 
Formerly also phthisick, tisick, tissick, tizzick, 
tysyke, tizic; < . tisike, < OF. tisique, F. phti- 
sigue = Sp, tisica = Pg. tisica, phthisica = It. tisi- 


* 


4459 


ca, consumption, < L. phthisica, fem. of phthisi- 
cus, < Gr. φθισικός, consumptive: see I.] I, a. 
Same as phthisical. 
IT. η. 1. A consumption or wasting away ; 
phthisis.— 2. A person affected with phthisis. 
Liberty of speaking, then which nothing is more sweet 


to man, was girded and straight lac’t almost to a broken- 
winded tizzick. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


phthisical (tiz’i-kal), a. [Formerly ptisical, 

ptizical; < phthisie + -al.] Of or belonging to 
hthisis; affected by phthisis; wasting the 
esh: as, a phthisical consumption. 


He... sobs me out half a dozen ptizical mottos wher- 
ever he had them, hopping short in the measure of convul- 
sion-fits. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, § 3. 


hthisicky (tiz’i-ki), a. [< phthisie(k) + -y1.] 
phthisical. τή : 


Phthisicky old gentlewomen and frolicsome young ones. 
Colman, The Spleen, i. 
phthisiology (tiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [= F. phthisi- 
ologie, < Gr. φθίσις, phthisis, +. -Aoyia, <¢ λέγει, 
speak: see -ology.] The sum of scientific know- 
ledge concerning phthisis. j 
PESRIS neni (thiz” ip-ni-m6’ ni-i), η. 
[NL., < Gr. φθίσις, consumption (see phthisis), 
+ πνεύµων, lungs: see pneumonia.] In pathol., 
hthisis. 
phthisis (thi’sis), ». [= F. phthisie Sp. 
tisis = Pg. phthisis = It. tisi, ftisi, ftisia, < 
L. phthisis, < Gr. φθίσις, a wasting away, con- 
sumption, wane, decline, decay, < φθίειν, waste 
away, decline, wither, wane, decay.] <A dis- 
ease of the lungs, characterized by progressive 
‘consolidation of pulmonary tissue, with break- 
ing down and the formation of cavities. This is 
so extensively, if not exclusively, pulmonary tuberculosis 
that the two names are often considered as equivalent. 
Also called consumption.— Fibroid pabhinis, slow-going 
phthisis, with considerable production of connective tis- 
sue.—Grinders’ phthisis, Same as grinders’ asthma 
(which see, under grinder).— Phthisis florida, very rapid 
phthisis; galloping consumption. 1 
phthisozoics (thi-z0-z0’iks), π. [< Gr. φθίειν 
φθισ-), consume, destroy, + ζῷον, an animal.] 
See the quotation. . 

[Phthisozoics.| From two Greek words: one of which 
signifies to destroy; the other, an animal. . . :— the artof 
destroying such of the inferior animals as, in the charac- 
ter of natural enemies, threaten destruction or damage — 
to himself, or to such animals from which, in the charac- 
ter of natural servants or allies, it is in man’s power to 


extract useful service. 
Bentham, Chrestomathia, note to table I. § 82. 


phthongometer (thong-gom’e-tér), n. [NL., 
Gr. boy yor, the voice, a sound (see diphthong), 

+ yétpov, measure.] An instrument used for 
measuring vocalsounds. Whewell. (Imp. Dict.) 

phulkari (f6l’ka-ri), ». [Hind. philkari, a 
tissued flower on cloth, etc., also an alkaline 
efflorescence used to adulterate salt, < phil, a 
flower, + -kdr, a suffix of agent. ] kind of 
flower embroidery done by the natives of the 
Panjab in India; also, a cloth so embroidered. 

ον Aa (fal-wii’ri), π. [E.Ind.] Same as 

ulwa. 

phyt (fi), interj.. An obsolete spelling of Πε]. 

But, phy for shame, when shal we cease this geare? 
I to dette, and you to fly for feare? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 

Phycidzt (fis’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., ς Phycis + 
-idz.| A family of pyralid moths, typified by 
the genus Phycis: now called Phycitide. 

Phycinez (fi-si’né), ». pl. [NL., < Phycis + 
-Ὅπεο.] A subfamily of gadoid fishes, named by 
Swainson in 1839 from the genus Phycis; cod- 
lings. Two species are known in the United 
States as squirrel-hakes. 

Phycis (fi’sis), η. [NL. (Artedi, 1738), ς Gr. 
φυκίς, f., φύκης, m., @ fish living in seaweed, « 
φῦκος, seaweed.] 1. In ichth., a genus of gadoid 
fishes, typical of the subfamily Phycine, havin 
a ray of the first dorsal more or less elongate 
and filamentous; squirrel-hakes. P, chuss and P. 





Squirrel-hake (Phycts chuss). 
tenuis, together with a third species, P. chesteri, are found 


along the Atlantic coast of the United States. They are 
also known as codlings, and P. tenuis sometimes as silver 
hake. They are quite different from the fishes more prop- 


erly called hake (which see). Properly Urophycis. 

2+. In entom.,a genus of pyralid moths, erected 
by Fabricius in 1798, and giving name to the 
Phycidz or Phycitid#. The name was changed by 


phycoxanthin 


Curtis in 1828 to Phycita, on 
account of its ρα 
tion in ichthyology. See 


leaf-crumpler. 

Phycita (fis’i-ti), n. 
[NL, (Curtis, 1828), < 
Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, fu- 
cus: see fucus.] The 





typical genus of Phy- ~ 
citidz, having ciliate op} 
antenng: same as Phy- 


cis, 2s 4 Phycis (Mineola) indiginella. 
Phycitide: (fi-sit’i-dé), Mita sice οἳ mot) 
n. pl [NL., < Phycita 
+ -idz.| A family of pyralid moths, named 


from the genus Phycita. The maxillary palps are 
equal in the two sexes; the labial palps are concealed or 
wanting ; the fore wings have eleven, ten, or nine veins, 
the first one not forked ; the hind wings have the middle 
cell closed and the midrib hairy at the base. It is a large 
and wide-spread group, whose members differ in habits, 
some being leaf-crumplers or leaf-folders, others borers, 
and others carnivorous, Formerly Phycidx. 


Ek povrhpemiacet (fi”ko-kr6-ma’s6-6), n. pl. 

[NL., < Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + χρῶμα, color, + 
-acez.| Same as Schizophycee. 

phycochromaceous (fi’k0-krd-ma’shius), a. 
Resembling or belonging to the class Schizo- 

hycez. 

phycochrome (fi’k6-krém), n. [< Gr. φῦκος, sea- 
weed, + χρῶμα, color.] The bluish-green color- 
ing matter of some alge, a mixture of chloro- 

hyl and phycocyanin. 

hycochromophycee (fi’k6-kr6-m6-fi’s6-6), n. 
pl. [NL., < Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + χρῶμα, color, 
+ φῦκος, seaweed, + -ex.] A class of Algz: 
same as Schizophycex. [Obs.] 

phycocyan (fi-ko-si‘an), η. [ς Gr. φῦκος, sea- 
weed, + κυανός, blue.] Same-as phycocyanin. 

phycocyanin, phycocyanine (fi-k0-si’a-nin), 
n. [ς Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + κυανός, blue, + 
-in2, -ine2 (cf. cyanine).] A blue coloring mat- 
ter which is present, in addition to chlorophyl, 
in the cells of certain alge, and imparts to them 
a bluish-green color, as in the Cyanophycez or 
Schizophycez. It is soluble in water, but in- 
soluble in alcohol or ether. 

phyco-erythrin (fi’k6-e-rith’rin), m. [NL., < 
Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + ἐρυθρός, red.] Α red col- 
oring matter to which the red seaweeds or 
Rhodophycez owe their peculiar coloring, which 
is present, in addition to chlorophy], in the cells. 
It is soluble in water. 

phycography (fi-kog’ra-fi), π. [< Gr. fires, 8 
seaweed, + -γραφία, ς γράφειν, write.] A scien- 
tific or systematic description of alge or sea- 
weeds. 

phycologist (fi-kol’6-jist), n. [< phycolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is skilled in phycology; one 
who studies alge or seaweeds; an algologist. 
hycology (fi-kol’6-ji), n. [= F. phycologie, < 

ie ο, seaweed, + -λογία, « ο.» speak : 
see -ology.] That department of botanical 
science which treats of algw or seaweeds; 
algology. 

phycomater (fi-k6-ma’tér), nm. [NL., < Gr. 
φῦκος, Seaweed, + µήτηρ, Dorie µάτηρ, Ξ-- L. 
mater, roother.] The gelatin in which the 
spores of alge first vegetate. [Obs.] 

a a gy oo (fi-kom‘i-séz),n. [NL. (Kunze), 
ς Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + vixyc,a fungus.] A ge- 
nus of phycomycetous fungi of the family Mu- 
coracee. The spore-bearing hyphae are erect, 
not branching, the sporangia spheroid or pyri- 
form, and the spores ovoid or spheroidal and 
hyaline. Only 2 or 3 species are known, of 
which P, nitens is very common, growing on 
greasy substances, as old bones and oil-easks. 

Phycomycetes (fi-k6-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL. 
pl. of Phycomyces.] A class of fungi, name 
from the genus Phycomyces and embracing the 
families Mucoracex, Peronosporacee, Sapro- 
legniacez, Entomophthoracex, and Chytridi- 


acéz. They aremostly parasitic on plants or animals; a 
few are saprophytic. See the above families for special 
characterization and illustration. Less properly written 
Phycomyceteex. 


phycomycetous (fi-kd-mi-sé’tus), a. Belong- 
ing to the Phycomycetes: as, phycomycetous 
ungi. 

phycophein (fi-k6-f6’in), n.. [NL., ς Gr. φῦκος, 
seaweed, + φαιός, dusky, dun.] A reddish- 
brown coloring matter present in the cells of 


certain seaweeds. By Schiitt it is limited to that part 
of the compound pigment of the Phwophycee which is 
soluble in water. 


phycoxanthin, phycoxanthine (fi-ko-zan’- 
thin), m. [< Gr. φῦκος, seaweed, + ξανθός, yel- 
low, + -in2, -ine2 (cf. xanthin).] A yellow 
coloring matter found in brown alge. 


phygogalactic 


phygogalactic (fi’g6-ga-lak’tik), a. and n. κ 
Gr. φυγεῖν, φεύγειν, shun, avoid, + γάλα (γαλακτ-), 
milk. ] y, a. Preventing the formation of milk 
and promoting the reabsorption of what has 
been already secreted. 
II, η. An agent having these qualities. 

phyla, 7”. Plural of phylum. 
phylsctert (fi-lak’tér),”. [<F. phylactére: see 
ylactery.| A phylactery. Sandys. 
phylactered (fi-lak’térd), a. [< phylacter-y + 
-εα».] Wearing a phylactery ;-hence (because 
the wearing of phylacteries was assumed to be 
a sign of bigotry and of a desired separation 
from the body of worshipers), narrow-minded; 
bigoted; pharisaical. 

Who for the spirit hug the spleen, 

Phylacter’d throughout all their mien; 

Who their ill-tasted home-brewed prayer 

To the State’s mellow forms prefer. 

. Green, The Spleen. 
phylacteria, η. Plural of phylacterium. 
Raymchiric (fil-ak-ter’ik), a. 

= Pg. phylacterico; as phylacter-y + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the phylactery; accompanied by 
the assumption of the phylactery. 
phylacterical (fil-ak-ter’i-kal), a. [¢ phylac- 

teric + -al.] Same as phylacteric. L. Addison, 
Christian. Sacrifice, 

. 128. 
phylacterium  (4]- 


ak-t6’ri-um), 11.7 


l. phylacteria (-i). 
PNIL: see phylac- 
tery.) A portable 
reliquary. See phy- 
lactery. 

phylactery (fi-lak’- 
te-ri), n.; pl. phylac- 
teries (-riz). [Now 
written according to 
the L. spelling; for- 
merly philactery, 
ME. philaterie, ear- 
lier filaterie, ¢ OF. 
filaterie, philaterie, 
also jfilatiere, philatiere, later phylacterie, phy- 
lactere, Ἐ'. phylactére = Sp. filacteria = Pg. phy- 
lateria = It. filateria; < LL. phylacterium, fy- 





Phylacterium found at St, Dun- 
stan’s, Fleet Street, London. (From 
“ Archeological Journal.”) 


lacterium, a phylactery, < Gr. φυλακτήριον, a post Phyllanthus (fi-lan’thus), x. 


for watchmen, or a garrison, a fort, castle, out- 
ost, also safeguard, preservative, esp. an amu- 
et (whence the Jewish use), «φυλακτήρ, a guard, 
« φυλάσσειν, watch, guard.] A charm oramulet. 
And Fathers, Councils, Church, and Church’s head 


Were on her reverend phylacteries read. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 399. 
Happy are they who verify their amulets, and make 


their phylacteries speak in their lives and actions. 
Sir T’. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 10. 


Specifically —(a) Among the Jews, phylacteries, called 
efillin, are amulets consisting of five strips of parchment 
inscribed with certain texts of the Pentateuch and in- 
closed in two small square black leather cases which are 
used at morning prayers (except Saturdays and holy days) 
and are fastened one on the forehead, just above and 
between the eyes, and the other on the left arm near the 
region of the heart. Four of the strips containing the 
texts, Ex. xiii. 2-10, 11-17, Deut. vi. 4-9 and 18-22, are 
inclosed in the head phylactery, and one long strip con- 
taining the above four passages is placed in that of the 
arm, Shears adult male Jew must put on the phylacteries 
at the morning prayer. 
(6) Among the primitive Christians, etc., a case in which 
were inclosed relics of the saints.=Syn. (a) See defs. of 
amulet, talisman, and mezuzah. iu f 
tae (fi-lak-t6-16’ma-ti), π. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. φυλάκτος, verbal adj. of φυλάσσειν, 
guard, + λαιμός, throat.] A subclass or order 
of Polyzoa, containing those whose lophophore 
is bilateral, crescentic, or hippocrepiform, pro- 
vided with a circlet of tentacles, and defended 
by an epistoma. These polyzoans are larger, softer, 
and more homogeneous than the Gymnolzemata, and are 
specially characteristic of fresh water. The families Plu- 
matellidz and Cristatellidz are characteristic components 
of the group. Also called Lophopoda and Hippocrepia. 
See cut under Polyzoa. are 
phylactolematous (fi-lak-t6-1é’ma-tus), a. 
Pertaining to the Phylactolemata, or having 
their characters. 
phyla, ». Plural of phyle. | 
phylarch (fi’lirk), n. [= F. phylarque,< L. 
phylarchus, ς Gr. φύλαρχος, chief of a tribe, < 
φυλή, a tribe (see phyle), + apyev, τα]θ.] In 
ancient Greece, the chief or head of a tribe; 
in Athens, the commander of the cavalry of a 
tribe, the ten phylarchs being under the orders 
of the two state hipparchs, the commanders- 
in-chief of the cavalry. | 


phyle (11/16), .; pl. 


[= Sp. filacterico Dhyletic (fi-let’ik),a. [< Gr. φυλετικός, (φυλέτης,8 


phyllade (fil’ad), n. 


Phyllanthez (fi-lan’thé-é), n. pl. 
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In ancient Greece, the headship of a tribe or 


clan; the office or authority of a phylarch. 
phyle (-16). [NL., ¢ Gr. 


Phyllium 


* 

phyllidium (fi-lid’i-um), ».; pl. phyllidia (-H). 
(NL, ς Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + vim? suffix ον 

One of the rudimentary ctenidia of the phyl- 


gvAn, a body of men joined by ties of birth, a lidiobranchiate gastropods, as limpets, called 


tribe, clan, class, phyle (cf. φῦλον, a tribe: see 
phylum),< φύειν, produce, φύεσθαι, grow: see bel. ] 

ancient Greece, a tribe or clan; one of the 
subdivisions normally based on ties of blood, of 


which the aggregate constituted a community. 
In Athens the tribes did not rest on family relationship, 
but were at first geographical divisions, then classes 
formed according to occupation or wealth. Clisthenes 
abolished the old tribes, and distributed his fellow-citizens 
among ten new ones, named after ancient Attic heroes, 
and arranged upon geographical lines and democratic 
ideas; and this arrangement persisted through the glo- 
rious time of Attic history. Every full citizen of Athens 
was registered in a phyle, in a deme, and in a phratry. 
Every phyle was a political unit, to which were allotted the 
choice of 50 of the 500 senators and that of its due pro- 
portion of dicasts and of the higher civil and military of- 
ficers of the state; and every phyle was required to con- 
tribute in a fixed proportion to the military service, to the 
various liturgies, etc. 


tribesman, < ¢vA7, a tribe: see phyle.] 1. Per- 
taining to a race ortribe. Hence—2, In diol., 
pertaining to a phylum of the animal kingdom, 
or to the construction of phyla; phylogenetic. 


Phyllactinia (fil-ak-tin’i-d),n. [NL. (Léveillé), 


(ἄν, φύλλον, leaf (see phyliary), + ἀκτίς (aktw-), 
ray.] A genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the 
family Erysiphacez. Each perithecium contains sev- 
eral 2- or rarely 3-spored asci, and the appendages are 
needle-shaped and abruptly swollen at the base. The only 
well-known species is P. corylea, which grows upon the 
leaves of a great variety of plants, especially woody plants. 
ς Gr. φυλλάς (Φυλλαδ-), a 
bunch of leaves, « φύλλον = L. folium, leaf.] In 
bot., one of the smallimperfect leaves in Isoétes, 
alternating with the fertile leaves. In the sub- 
merged species these consist of a small lamina with no 
sheath, and in the terrestrial species they are reduced to 


mere scales. 

[NL. (Bart- 
ling, 1830), < Phyllanthus + -ex.] <A tribe of 
plants of the family Huphorbiacex, distin- 
guished by carpels with two contiguous ovules 
in the central angle, and the seed-leaves much 
broader than the radicle. It includes 55 genera, 
mainly tropical, of which Phyllanthus is the type. For 
other principal genera, see Putranjiva and Toxicodendron. 

' Wie (Linngeus, 
1737), so called from species with flowers seated 
on leaf-like flattened branches; ¢ Gr. φύλλον, a 
leaf, + ἄνθος, flower (cf. L. phyllanthes, < Gr. 
φυλλανθές, a plant with prickly leaves, prob. 
scabious).] A large genus of plants, of the 
family Euphorbiacex, type of the tribe Phyl- 
lanthezx, characterized by the entire alternate 
leaves and apetalous monecious flowers, the 
male in glomerate clusters and with from two 
to six stamens, and by the pistil consisting of 
from three to many carpels, their two-cleft 
styles not dilated below the apex. There are 
about 500 species, very widely dispersed throughout the 
warmer parts of the world, rarer in temperate climates. 
They are either herbs, shrubs, or trees, of great variety in 
appearance. The leaves are generally two-ranked, and 
so arranged as to make the branches resemble pinnate 
leaves. The small greenish flowers are axillary or at the 
nodes of leafless and often flattened branches, and are 
often tinged with yellow or purple. Several species are 
in medicinal repute as diuretics in India, as P. Niruri and 
P. Urinaria. The bruised leaves of P. Conamiare there 
used to stupefy fish. Many species are cultivated under 
the name leaf-flower, from the blooming leaf-like 
branches, or cladodia. (See cut under cladode.) The snow- 
bush, cultivated for its white flowers, is P. nivosus, native 
ofthe New Hebrides. Many others are cultivated as orna- 
mental evergreen shrubs under the names of Emblica and 
Xylophylla, the latter a numerous group of woody- 
branched shrubs with orange-red flowers, chiefly from the 
West Indies. For other species, see Otaheite gooseberry 
(under gooseberry), laurel, 3, and myrobalan. The last 
produces an edible fruit, used for preserves and in dyeing 
and tanning, and long famed as an astringent medicine 
(but not now so used), and a durable wood, used for im- 
lements, building, and furniture in India and Burma. 
e so-called Otaheite gooseberry is also known as star- 
gooseberry. 
phyllary (fil’a-ri), ».; pl. phyllaries (-riz). [ς 
NL. phyllarium,< Gr. φυλλάριον, a leaflet, dim. of 
φύλλον = L. folium, a leaf: see foil1.] In bot., 
one of the leaflets forming the imyolucre of 
one flowers. 
phy! idia, ». Plural of phyllidium. 
hyllidiobranchiata (fi-lid’i-6-brang-ki-a’ tii), 
n. pl. [NL., < phyllidium + L. branchiz, gills: 
see branchiate.]| A suborder of palliate or tee- 
tibranchiate opisthobranchiate gastropods, in 
which the ctenidia are replaced by lateral la- 
mellar functional gills. It contains the lim- 
ets only. See Patellide. 


phylarchy (fi/lir-ki), n.; pl. phylarchies (-kiz). phyllidiobranchiate (fi-lid’i-d-brang’ki-at), a. 
[= F. phylarchie, < Gr. φυλαρχία, the office of Pertaining to the Phyllidiobranchiata, or hav- 


phylarch, < φύλαρχος, a phylarch: see phylarch.] 


ing their characters, as a limpet. 


by Lankester capitopedal bodies. 

Phyllirhoé (fi-lir’9-6), π. [NL., prop. *Phyl- 
lorrhoé, ς Gr. φυλλορρόος shedding leaves, φυλ- 
λοροεῖν, shed leaves, < φύλλον, leaf, + ῥόη, flow, < 
ῥεῖν, flow.] 1. The typical genus of Phyllirho- 
idx. P. bucephalus, the best-known species, is a highly 





Phyllirhoé bucephalus. 


μον, oceanic organism,-bearing little resem- 
lance toa mollusk. It is thin and translucent, without 
gills, shell, or foot, ending in a rounded tail-like fin with 
which it swims like a , and bearing upon the head a 
pair of long tentacles. Also Phyllirhoa and Phyllirrhe. 
2. [/. c.]. A member of this genus. 
phyllirhoid (fil’i-roid),a.andn. I, a. Pertain- 
ing to the Phyllirhoide, or having their charac- 
ers. 
IT, ». A member of the Phyllirhoide. 
Phyllirhoide (fil-i-r6‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Phyl- 
lirhoé + -ide.] A family of nudibranchiate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Phyllirhoé. These 
singularly degenerate and simple mollusks have no cteni- 
dia, cerata, mantle-skirt, or other processes of the body- 
wall, even the foot being aborted. The intestine ends on 
the right side, and the head has two long tentacles. They 
are now sometimes ranked with Polybranchiata in a dis- 
tinct section called Abranchia, but were formerly referred 


to the pteropods, the heteropods, and even the tunicates, 
Also called ocean slugs and Psilosomata. 


phyllis! (fil’is), m. [ς L. Phyllis (Virgil, Hor- 
ace), < Gr. Φυλλίς, a fem, name: so called in allu- 
sion to Phyllis as the name in old plays and ro- 
mances and pastoral poems of a country girl, 
or shepherdess, or sweetheart. Cf. philander. | 
A country girl; a shepherdess; a sweetheart: 
a common name for such in old romances, pas- 
toral poems, ete. 

phyllis! (fil’is), v. 1. [< phyllisl, n. Cf. philan- 
der, v.} To address or celebrate in amatory 
verses. [Rare.] 


He passed his easy hours, instead of prayer, 
In madrigals and phillysing the fair. 


Garth, Dispensary, i. 
Phyllis? (fil’is), ». [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 
so called from the handsome green leaves and 
their ornamental venation; < L. phyllis, an 
almond-tree, « Gr. φυλλίς, foliage, < φύλλον, a 
leaf.] A genus of undershrubs belonging to 
the family Rubiacez and the tribe Anthosper- 
mex, characterized by stamens inserted on the 
base of the corolla, and fruit consisting of two 
pyriform indehiscent carpels. The only species is 
a native of the Canaries and the island of Madeira. It 
bears opposite or whorled, broadly lanceolate leaves, stip- 
ules united with the petioles into a sheath, and numerous 
minute whitish flowers in panicles, with thread-like erect 
stems, nodding in fruit. It is cultivated as a hardy ever- 


green, sometimes under the name of bastard hare’s-ear 
(which see, under hare’s-ear). 


phyllite (41/10), n.. [= F. phyllithe (for *phyl- 
lite) = Pg. phyllite = It. fillite, < Gr. φυλλίτης, of 
or belonging to leaves,  φύλλον, leaf: see phyl- 
lary.| One of the names given to clay-slate or 


argillaceous schist. It was introduced by Naumann 
as a substitute for the phyllade of D’Aubuisson. It is little 
used by authors writing in English. By some later lithol- 
ogists phyllite has been used as the equivalent of ottre-. 
lite-slate, a schistose rock containing fine lamelle of the 


mineral ottrelite. 

ορ (fi-li’téz), nm. [NL. (Brongniart, 
1822): see phyllite.| A name under which a 
great variety of fossil leaves have been placed 
whose generic affinities are unknown. 

phyllitic (fi-lit’ik), a. [< phyllite + ~c.] Hav- 
ing the charac- . : 

ters of phyllite, 
or composed of 
that rock. 

Generally theslates 

are schistose, phyllit- 
ic, and chiastolitic. 
Nature, XX XIX. 31. 

Phyllium  (fil’i- 
um),”. [NL., 
Gr. φύλλιον, dim. 
of φύλλον, a leaf: 
see phyllary.| A 
genus of orthop- 
terous insects be- 
longing to the 
family Phasmi- 
dz, and popular- 
ly known by the 





Leaf-insect (Phyllium pulchrifolium), 
female, reduced, 
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Phyllorhininz 


name of leaf-insects or walking-leaves. Some of Dhyllogenous (fi-loj’e-nus), a. [ς Gr. φύλλον, the terminal bud or growing-point of a stem: 


them have wing-covers so closely resembling the leaves of 
a that they are easily mistaken for the vegetable pro- 

uctions around them. The eggs, too, bear a curious re- 
semblance to the seeds of plants. They are for the most 
part natives of the East Indies, Australia, and South 
America. The males have long antenne and wings, and 
can fly ; the females have short antenneg, and are incapa- 
ble of flight. 


Ba ae ot pert eee ee n.5 pl. phyl- 
lobranchiz (-6). [< Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + βράγχια 
(L. branchiz, sing. branchia), gills: see bran- 
chiz.] One of the lamellar or foliaceous gills 

of crustaceans. 
In the prawns and shrimps, in Gebia and Callianassa, 


in all the Anomura and Brachyura, the gills are phillo- 
branchiz. Hualey, Proc. Ζοῦ]. Soc., 1878, p. 777. 


LY llobranchia? (fil-6-brang’ki-ii), πι. pl. [NL., 


r. φύλλον, leaf, + βράγχια, gills: see bran- Ῥ 


chiz.} A division of crustaceans, containing 
those decapods which are phyllobranchiate. 

phy Lobe aastin (fil-6-brang’ki-al),a. [< phyl- 
lobranchia2 + -al.| Lamellar or foliaceous, as 
gills; of or pertaining to phyllobranchie. 

phy οποιο πο (fil-6-brang’ki-at), a. [ς 
phyllobranchia2 + -αίει.] Having phyllobran- 
chive, as 8 crab. 

phylloclade (fil’6-klad), ». Same as phyllocla- 
ium. 

phyllocladium (fil-6-kla’di-um), ».; pl. phyl- 
locladia (-ii). [NL.,< Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + κλάδος, 
branch.] In bot., a stem or branch which as- 
sumes the functions of foliage. The broad, 
succulent stems of the Cactacex are familiar 
examples. . 

phyllocyanin (fil-d-si‘a-nin), π. [< Gr. φύλλον, 
eaf, + κύανος, blue: see cyanine.] See chloro- 


hyl. 
phylioevet (fil’6-sist), m. [ς Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
+ κύστις, bladder: see cyst.| A cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophyllium of certain oceanic hydro- 
zoans. See eut under diphyzooid. 
phyllocystic (fil-d-sis’tik), a. [< phyllocyst + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or having the character of 


κ phyllocyst. 


phyllode (fil/6d),. [=F. phyllode, < NL. phyl- 
lodium; see Diy Todt ame as phyllodium. 

phyllodia, ». Plural of phyllodium, 

phyllodineous (fil-0-din’é-us), a. [<phyllodium 

+ -in + -eous.] In bot., resembling or belong 

ing to a phyllodium. 

phyllodiniation (fil-d-din-i-i’shon),. [< phyl- 
lodineous + -i-ation.|. In bot., the state of being 
hyllodineous; the formation of twig-like parts 

instead of true leaves. Jt. Brown. 

phyllodium (fi-16’di-um), .; pl. phyllodia (-i). 

» < Gr. φυλλώδης, like leaves, rich in leaves, 
φύλλον, leaf, + εἶδος, form.] In 
bot., a petiole which usurps the 
form and function of a leaf- 
blade, as in many species of 

Acacia. It has usually been further 
distinguished from a true blade by the 
statement that it normally presents 
the edges instead of the faces to the 
earth and sky; but recent investigation 
proves that this does not always hold 
good, since some undoubted phyllodia 
are not vertical, but are dorsiventrall 
placed, like true leaves. The Sout 
American Ozalis bupleurifolia is an ex- 
ample. Also phyllode. See also cut 
under petiole. 

lodoce (fi-lod’6-sé), αι. [NL. 
(Brown, 1756), ς L. Phyllodoce, 
a same yep, daughter of Ne- 
reus and Doris; no correspond- 
ing Gr. form appears.] 1. A genus of oceanic 
hydrozoans of the family Physophoridz. Also 
Phyllidoce. Lesson, 1843.—2, The typical ge- 
nus of Phyllodocide. LP. viridis is the palolo, 
also, however, placed in the genus Lysidice, 
and now in Palolo. 

Ene ocenen (fil-6-dos’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phyllodoce + ~idz.\ A family of polychstous 
annelids, having the parapodia modified as 
swimming-plates by a widening of the ends of 
the separated or fused parapodia, or of their 
cirri: typified by the genus Phyllodoce. They 
are known as leaf-bearing worms. 
phyllody (fil’o-di), πα.  [X Gr. φυλλόδης, like 
leaves: see phyllodium.] In bot., the condition 
in which true leaves are substituted for some 
other organ —that is, in which other organs are 
metamorphosed into green leaves. This condi- 
tion may occasionally occur in bracts, the calyx, corolla, 
ovules, pistils, and stamens. Called jfrondescence by En- 
gelmann, and phyllomorphy by Morren. 
phyllogen (fil’d-jen), . [< Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + 
-yevgc, producing: see -gen.] Same as phyllo- 
phore, 

339 





Phyllodium (a) 
of Acacta hetero- 
phylla. 


leaf, + -γενής, producing: see -genous.] Grow- 
ing upon leaves. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
Phylloglossum (fil-6-glos’um), η. [NL. (Kunze, 
1843), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + γλῶσσα, tongue. | 
A peculiar monotypic genus of plants of 


the family Jjcopodiacex. They are acaulescent 

plants, with a basal rosette of from six to nine linear-subu- 

late leaves, and a peduncled spike crowded with reniform 

one-celled two-valved sporangia, each subtended by a cus- 

pidate bract. P. Drummondii, the only species, is found 
xin Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


phylloid (fil’oid), a. ie F. phylloide, < Gr. 
Ἀφυλλοειδής, contr. φυλλώδης, leaf-like, < φύλλον, 
leaf, + εἶδος, form.] Leaf-like; foliaceous. 
Also phylloideous. 
phylloideous (fi-loi’dé-us), a. [< phylloid + 
-eous.| Same as phylloid. 
hyllomania (fil-6-ma‘ni-’), ». [NL., < Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf,  µανία, madness (see mania). Cf. 
Gr. φυλλομανεῖν, run wildly to leaf.] In bot., 
the production of leaves in unusual numbers 
or in unusual places. 
ων (Δ1/0π1), ή... [< Gr. φύλλωμα, leafage, 
foliage, < φυλλοῦν, clothe with leaves, < gia. 
= L. foliwm, leaf: see foili.] In bot., the leaf 
in all its modifications; foliage. Also phyl- 
loma. 
We call foliage leaves, tendrils, and anthers in their 
various adaptations, metamorphosed leaves or phyllomes. 
De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 256. 
Phyllomedusa (fil’6-mé-di’si), n. [NL. (Wag- 
ler), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + NL. (L.) Medusa.) 


Lz =e. 
ZZ 





Phyllomedusa bicolor. 


The typical genus of Phyllomeduside, havin 
apposable digits, so that the feet can be use 
for grasping. There are several species, as P. 
bicolor of South America. 
oe eee (4146-πιδ- ἀπ΄ si-d6é), m. pl. 
(NL. (Giinther), < Phyllomedusa + -idz.] A 
family of salient anurous Batrachia, typified by 
the genus Phyllomedusa. They have free platy duoty! 
digits, maxillary teeth, ears perfectly developed, parotoids 
present, and sacral apophyses dilated. The family is now 
usually merged in Hylide. 
phyllomic (fi-lom‘ik), a. [< phyllome + ~e.] 
bot., of the nature of a phyllome; resem- 
bling a phyllome. Nature, XXXIV. 17. 
phyllomorphy (fil’6-mér-fi), n.. [< Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + µορφή, form.] Same as phyllody. Also 
hyllomorphosis, , : 
yllophaga (fi-lof’a-gii), mpl. [NL. (Hartig, 
1837), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + φαγεῖν, eats] 1. 
entom.: (a) A-series of securiferous hymenop- 
terous insects, including the saw-flies or Ten- 
thredinidz. ‘They have the trochanters two-jointed, an- 
terior tibise two-spurred, abdomen connate with the tho- 
rax, and the ovipositor formed of two saws which are al- 
ternately protruded.. (0) A section of lamellicorn 
beetles which are leaf-eaters, as the chafers, 
conterminous with Macleay’s two families Ano- 
plognathidz and Melolonthidz. Latreille. Also 
Phyllophagi.— 2. In mammal., a group of eden- 
tates corresponding to the Bradypoda, or sloths. 
Owen, 1842. 
phyllophagan (fi-lof’a-gan),”. [ς Phyllophaga 
+ -an.] A member of the Phyllophaga, in either 
sense. , 
hyllophagous (fi-lof’a-gus), a. [= F. phyllo- 
- οι ὃν, φύλλον, leaf, + φαγεῖν, eat.] Leaf- 
eating; feeding on leaves; of or pertaining to 
the Phyllophaga or Phyllophagi. 
phyllophore (fil’6-for), m. [< Gr. φυλλοφόρος, 
bearing leaves: see phyllophorous.| In bot., 


xlopod + -απ.] 


phyllorhine (fil’6-rin), a. and n. 


especially applied to palms. Also phyllogen. 

phyllophorous (fi-lof’9-rus), a. [< Gr. φυλλοφό- 
ρος, bearing leaves, < φύλλον, leaf, + φέρειν -- E. 
bear1.] 1. Leaf-bearing; producing leaves.— 
2. In zodl., having foliaceous or leaf-like parts 
or organs; specifically, provided with a nose- 
leaf, as a bat. 

Phyllopneuste (fil-op-nii’sté), n. See Phyllop- 


uste. 
phyllopod ΝΑ α. απᾶ α. [ς NL. *phyl- 
lopus (-pod-), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + πούς (ποῦ-) 
= E. foot.] I. α. Having foliaceous feet; havy- 
ing the limbs expanded and flattened like 
leaves; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Phyllopoda. 
I. x. A crustacean of the order Phyllopoda. 
Phyllopoda ο -48), m. pl. [ΝΙ.: see 
phyllopod.| 1. order of entomostracous 
crustaceans, the leaf-footed crustaceans, some- 
times forming (with Ostracopoda and Cladoce- 
γα) α suborder of Branchiopoda.. In Latreille’s 
classification the phyllopods were a section of his bran- 
chiopods, corresponding to the modern order of Phyjlio- 
poda, and divided into (a) Ceratophthalma, with the gen- 
era Limnadia and Estherta (composing the modern fam- 
ily Estheriidz) and Artemia and Branchipus (the modern 
family Branchipodidz), and (b) Aspidophora, with the gen- 
era Apus and Lepidurus (the modern family Apodid& or 
Apusidz). The feet in phyllopods are very variable in 
number, and those of the locomotory series are membra- 
nous or foliaceous, as implied inthe name. Excepting in 
Branchipodida, the body bears a very large carapace, 
Which in the Limnadiidz takes the form of a bivalve shell 
with a hinge, closed by adductor muscles, into which the 
legs can be withdrawn. But this carapace is not a cepha- 
lothorax as is usual in crustaceans. Two pairs of antennze 
are usually present. The mouth-parts are a pair of man- 
dibles, two pairs of maxille, and in some forms a pair of 
maxillipeds. Phyllopods hatch from the egg in the naup- 
lius stage; in some of them parthenogenesis occurs, and 
the eggs are notable for their ability to withstand desicca- 
tion without losing their vitality. Phyllopods inhabit 
chiefly fresh-water ponds, sometimes swarming in vast 
numbers. Thespecies of Artemia, as A. salina, are known 
as brine-shrimps. The phyllopods are an old type, going 
back to the Devonian, and have some resemblance to tri- 
lobites. See cuts under Apus, Estheriide, and Limnetis. 


2. In conch.,in J. E. Gray’s classification (1821), 
one of several orders of Conchophora, contain- 
ing dimyarian bivalve mollusks having the foot 
lamellar or elongate. 
phyllopodal (fi-lop’6-dal), a. [ς phyllopod + 
-al.] Same as phyllopod. Claus, quoted in En- 
οσο. Brit., VI. 650, note. [Rare.] 
phyllopodan (fi-lop’d-dan), a. and n. [< phyl- 
Same as phyllopod. 
phyllopode (fil’6-p6d), η. [< Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
πούς (mod-) = Β. foot. Cf. phyllopod.] In 
bot., the dilated sheathing-base of the frond of 
Isoétes, an organ analogous to the petiole of 
a leaf. It is hollowed into a pouch which in- 
closes the sporangium. J. Gay. 
phyllopodiform (fil-d-pod‘i-férm), a. [ς NL. 
*phyllopus (-ροᾶ-), a phyllopod, + L. forma, 
‘form.] Resembling or related to a phyllopod. 
Encyc. Brit., V1. 650. 
phyllopodous (fi-lop’6-dus), a. [< phyllopod + 
-ous.| Same as phyllopod. 
Phyllopseuste (fil-op-sus’té), ». [NL. (Meyer, 
1815), also Phyllopseustes (Gloger, 1834), also, 
appar. by a typographical error long afterward 
current, ών ata (Boie, 1828), and Phyl- 
lopneustes (Bonaparte, 1838); appar. so called 
from some deceptive similarity to leaves; < Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf, + ψεύστης, a liar, cheat, as adj. 
false, ς ψεύδειν, deceive, cheat, ψεύδεσθαι, lie.] 
An extensive genus of small warblers of the 
family Sylviidz, now commonly called Phyl- 
loscopus. See cut under Phylloscopus. 
phylloptosis (fil-op-to’sis),». [NIL., < Gr. φύλ- 
λον, leaf, + πτῶσις, a falling, ςπίπτες, fall.] In 
bot., the fall of the leaf. 
Phyllorhina (fil-6-ri’ni),. [NL.: see phyllo- 
rhine.| The typical genus of horseshoe-bats of 
the family Rhinolophid2 and subfamily Phylio- 
rhinine, containing about 20 species which have 
the leaf not lanceolate behind and not covering 


the nostrils. They have 1 incisor, 1 canine, 1 or 2 pre- 
molars, and 3 molars in each upper half-jaw, and 2 incisors, 
1 canine, 2 premolars, and 3 molars in each under half-jaw. 
See cut on following page. 

[< NL. *phyl- 


lorhinus, prop. *phyllorrhinus, < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
+ pic (pw-), nose.] I, a. Having a nose-leaf, 
as a bat; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Phyllorhinine. 

II, ». A bat of the subfamily Phyllorhinine. 


Fhyllorhininss (fil’6-ri-ni’né), π. pl. 


ο 
yllorhina + -inz.] A subfamily of leaf-nosed 
bats of the family Rhinolophidz, typified b 
the genus Phyllorhina, having the toes wit 
only two phalanges apiece, and the iliopec- 


Phyllorhinine 





Head of Leaf-nosed Bat (Phyllorhina tridens). 


tineal spine united with a bony process of the 
ilium. 
Phyllornis (fi-lér’nis), απ. [NL. (Temminck, 
1829, appar. from a manuscript name of Boie’s), 
< Gr. φύλλον, a leaf, + ὄρνις, bird.] A genus of 
birds, giving name to the Phyllornithine; the 
een bulbuls: synonymous with Chloropsis. 
phylloscopine (fi-los’k6-pin), a. [< Phylloscopus 
+ -inel.] In ornith., resembling a species of 
Phylloscopus in the character of the bill: said 
of certain warblers. H. Seebohm. 
Phylloscopus (fi-los’k6-pus), ». [NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + σκοπεῖν, view.} Απ 
extensive genus of Old World warblers of the 
family Sylwiide and subfamily Sylviine. The 
type is Sylvia trochilus ; it has twelve rectrices, yellow ax- 





Yellow-browed Warbler ( PAyloscopus superciliosus). 


illaries, and the greater wing-coverts with pale tips. The 
four British species are P. rufus, the chiffchaff ; P. trochilus, 
the willow-warbler; P. sibilatriz, the wood-warbler; and 
P. superciliosus, the yellow-browed warbler. See also cut 
under chifchaf. Compare Phyllopseuste. 
Phyllosoma (fil-d-s0’mi),”. [NL.,< Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + σῶμα, body.) A spurious genus of crus- 
taceans, based on certain larval forms called 
by Leach Phyllosoma clavicornis. See glass-crab, 
Phyllosomata (fil-d-s0’ma-ti), πο. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + σῶμα (σωµατ-), body.] A spuri- 
ous group of crustaceans, based on certain lar- 
val forms; the glass-crabs. They were by Latreille 
made the second family of Stomatopoda, under the name 
of Bipeltata, composed of forms which are remarkable for 
their rounded shape and the transparency of their tegu- 
ments. They are now known to be larval forms of macru- 
rous decapods, as Palinuride and Scyllaridz. The name 
is retained for such larve. See cut under glass-crab. 
Phyllostachys (fi-los’ta-kis),n. [NL. (Siebold 
and Zuecarini, 1843), so called with ref, to the 
leaf-bearing lower branches of the inflores- 
cence; < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + στάχυς, spike.]. A 
genus of arborescent grasses, of the tribe Bam- 
busee and subtribe Arundinariex, character- 
ized by the one- to four-flowered spikelets, in 
spikes partly included within imbricated spa- 
thaceous bracts. They are tall grasses with cylindri- 
cal culms and prominent nodes, producing numerous 
dense or loose panicled spikes, and short-petioled leaves, 
jointed with the sheath and tessellated with little trans- 
verse veinlets. The 4or5 species are natives of China, 
Japan, and the Himalayas, resemble the bamboo, and 
furnish material for walking-sticks and bamboo chairs. P. 
nigra is the wanghee-cane of China, with black, nearly 


solid stems reaching 25 feet. P. bambusoides is a dwarf 


species from which yellowish canes are made. 
Phyllosticta (fil-d-stik’ti),. [NL. (Persoon, 
1818), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + στικτός, spotted, < 
στίζειν, prick, stab: see stigma.] A genus of 
parasitic fungi of the order Sphwxropsidales, 
probably representing stages in the life-history 
of pyrenomycetous forms. The perithecia, which 
occupy discolored spots on the leaves, are minute, opening 
with a terminal pore. About 800 species have been de- 
scribed, which cause the well-known leaf-spot disease in 
many plants—P. Catalpe onthe catalpa, P. pirina on the 
apple, P. {0865 on roses, P. Ribis on cultivated species of 
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Ribes, Ῥ. Labruscz on the grape (thought to be one form 
of the black rot), P. minima on the maple, etc. 


Phyllostoma (fi-los’to-mii), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1797): see phyllostomatous.] A South Ameri- 
can genus of phyllostomine bats from which 
the subfamily and the family each takes its 
name. P. hastatum is one of the largest bats of South 


America, next in size to Vampirus spectrum; P. elonga- 

tum is smaller, with a larger nose-leaf. 
Phyllostomatide (fil’6-std-mat’i-dé), π. pl. 

[NL., < Phyllostoma (-stomat-) + -idz.] A fam- 
ily of tropical and subtropical American bats 
of the emballonurine 861168. They have a nose-leaf 
or other cutaneous appendages of the snout (somewhat as 
in Rhinolophid# or horseshoe-bats, which are, however, of 
a différent alliance (the vespertilionine)), three phalanges 
of the middle finger, and large middle upper incisors. 
The eyes are comparatively large, and there is a distinct 
tragus (wanting in Rhinolophidx). The family includes 
the vampire-bats, some of which are true blood-suckers, 
as the genera Desmodus and Diphylla. The presence of 
variously formed appendages of the snout has often caused 
bats of this group to be confused with the horseshoe-bats ; 
but the presence of a tragus alone is sufficient to distin- 
guish the phyllostomes. Leading genera are Mormops, 
Vampirus, Phyllostoma, Glossophaga, Stenoderma, and 
Desmodus. The family is divisible into Phyllostomatine 
and Lobostomatine. Also Phyllostomide. 


Fhyllostomating (fil-6-st0-ma-ti’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Phyllostoma (-stomat-) + -inz.] A sub- 
family of New World bats of the family Phyllo- 
stomatide, having a distinct diversiform nose- 


leaf and either foliaceous or warty appendages ᾽ 


of the chin. See cuts under Desmodontes, 
Glossophaga, Stenoderma, and Vampyrus. 
phy/lostomatous (fil-6-stom’a-tus), a.  [< Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf, + oréua, mouth.|] Leaf-nosed, as 
a bat; belonging to the family Phyllostomatide. 
phyllostome (fil’6-stém), ». [< NL. phyllosto- 
ma.| <A leaf-nosed bat of the genus Phyllosto- 
ma or family Phyllostomatide. 
Phyllostomide (fil-d-stom’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
ς Phyllostoma + -idz.] Same as Phyllosto- 
matide. 
phyllostomine (fi-los’to-min), a. [< phyllostome 
+ -ἴπει.] Leaf-nosed, as a bat; phyllostoma- 
tous or phyllostomous; of or pertaining to the 
Phyllostomatine. 


phyllostomous (fi-los’t6-mus), a. Same as phyl- 
lostomine. 
phyllotactic (fil-d-tak’tik), a [« ph llotaxis, 
after tactic.] Of or pertaining to phyllotaxis. 
phyllotaxis (fil-d-tak’sis), n. [NL.: see phyl- 
lotaxy.| In bot., the distribution or arrange- 
ment of leaves on the stem; also, the laws 


collectively which govern such distribution. 
Leaves are distributed so as to economize space and give 
a good exposure to light; and to accomplish this they are 
arranged in a variety of ways, which all fall undertwo prin- 
cipal modes. These are the verticillate or cyclical, in 
which there are two or more leaves at the same height of 
the stem, and the alternate or spiral, in which the leaves 
stand singly, one after another. In the verticillate arrange- 
ment the leaves form a succession of whorls or circles 
around the. stem, with two, three, four, five, or more in 
each whorl. In the alternate or spiral arrangement the 
leaves are distributed singly at different heights of the 
stem and at equal intervals. The simplest is the two- 
ranked or distichous arrangement, which prevails in all 
grasses, in the linden, elm, etc., in which the leaves are 
disposed alternately on exactly opposite sides.of the stem. 
The second leaf is therefore the furthest possible from the 
first, and the third is the furthest possible from the sec- 
ond, and consequently is exactly over the first, and so on. 
They thus form two vertical ranks in which the angular 
divergence is half the circumference, or 180°. In all cases 
the angular divergence may be represented by a fraction, 
in which the numerator designates the number of turns 
of the spiral that are made in passing from one leaf to 
the next one that is precisely vertical to it, while the de- 
nominator expresses the number of vertical rows thus 
formed, from which the class of phyllotaxis takes its name, 
as the tristichous or three-ranked (2), the pentastichous or 
five-ranked (2), the octostichous or eight-ranked (2), and 
even as high as a thirteen-ranked (15) phyllotaxis is not 
uncommon. 


phyllotaxy (fil’6-tak-si), ». [= F. phyllotazie 
< Xb phyllotasis, « Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + τάξις, 
order: see taxis.] In bot., same as phyllotaxis. 
Phyllotreta (fil-0-tré‘tii), n. [NL. (Chevrolat, 
1834), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + τρητός, 
verbal adj. of τετραίνειν (of τρα), 
bore.} A genus of leaf-beetles 
or Chrysomelidz, of wide distribu- 
tion in temperate and tropical 
arts of both the Old and the 
ew World. They are of small size, 
often of metallic colors, and frequently very Striped Flea- 
destructive to vegetation; the larvee are beetle (21140: 
white and usually linear. P. vittata is the {7st viftaca), 
wavy-striped flea-beetle of the United ο Εν 
States, abundant in vegetable-gardens, where it attacks 
cabbages and other cruciferous plants. P. nemorum of 
Europe, known as the turnip jlea-beetle, has similar habits. 
phylloxanthin (fil-ok-san’thin), ». [= F. 
phylloxanthine; < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + ξανθός, yel- 
low, + -in2,] Same as zanthophyl. See chloro- 
phyl. 





phylloxera-mite (fil-ok-sé6’ri-mit), n. 


phylloxera-mite 


Phylloxera (fil-ok-sé6’ri), π. [NL. (Fonsceo- 
lombe, 1834), < Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + Enpdc, dry.] 
1. A genus of plant-lice or homopterous in- 
sects of the family Aphidide and subfamily 


Chermesing, usual y of gall-making habits. 
The front wings have two discoidal veins, and the an- 
tenne are three-jointed, the third joint being much the 
longest. The young larve have one-jointed tarsi, and all 
forms are destitute of honey-tubes, It is a somewhat 
large genus, nearly all of whose species are North Amer- 
ican, forming galls on the leaves of the hickory in par- 
ticular, but also on those of the chestnut, butternut, and 
oak, as P. rileyi, the oak-pest. One species, P. vastatriz, 
a a pest of the European grape (Vitis vinifera). 
ee def. 2. 


2. [l. οι] A member of this genus, especially the 
species just named, known as the grape-vine 
phylloxera and vine-pest, the worst enemy of the 


European or vinifera grape. The fact that a vine- 
disease which had long existed in southern France was 
due to this insect was discovered in 1865 by Planchon, 
who described the insect as P. vastatriz. The species 
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Vine-pest (PAylloxera vastatrtx). 
a, healthy vine rootlet; 4, rootlet showing nodosities; ¢, rootlet in 


decay (natural size); @, female pupa; ¢, winged female, or migrant. 
(Hair-lines show natural sizes.) (After Riley.) 
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had been named before (though Planchon’s name holds by 
common consent); forin 1854 Fitch had described an Amer- 
ican gall-louse on grape-leaves as Pemphigus vitifoliz, and 
this was identified with the European root-louse (Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix) by sag in 1870. The same discovery 
was made by European observers in the same year. It is 
now established that the native country of this phylloxera 
is North America east of the Rocky Mountains from Can- 
“ada to the Gulf of Mexico, whence it spread to Europe, 
and more recently to California, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. The insect exists under two distinct 
forms: the root-form, called radicicola, on the roots of 
the vine, and the gall-form, called gallicola, in galls on 
the leaves of the grape. The galls are transient, being 
numerous one year and scarce the next. The root-form 
is like the gall-form at first, but later acquires certain 
characteristic tubercles. The phylloxera hibernates as a 
winter egg above or below ground, or as a young larva on 
the roots. Late in the summer a generation of winged 
agamic females is produced ; these fly abroad and spread 
the pest. One of the females lays,from three to eight 
delicate eggs in or on the ground or on the under side 
of the leaf, and from these eggs issue the true males and 
females, both of which are wingless. These mate, and 
the female lays the winter egg. The wingless hypo- 
geal female may occasionally lay eggs which bring forth 
the sexual brood without the intervention of a winged 
generation, but this is exceptional. The wingless indi- 
viduals spread from vine to vine, and the winged ones 
carry the pest from one vineyard to another. The symp- 
toms of the disease above ground are the yellowing of the 
leaves the second year and the death of the vine the third 
year. Below ground, little knots are formed on the small 
fibrous roots the first year; these roots decay the next 
year, and the lice settle on the main roots. The third 
year these rot, and then the vine dies. The vines suscep- 
tible to this infestation include all the varieties of the 
Vitis vinifera, the wine-grape of Europe and California 
and the hothouse-grape— the most valuable of the grape 
family. The French government early offered a reward of 
300,000 franes fora satisfactory remedy, but this prize has 
never beenawarded. The most effectual methods of deal- 
ing with the phylloxera thus far ascertained are the under- 
ground injection of bisulphid of carbon by means of a 
specially contrived apparatus, the application of a watery 
solution of sulphocarbonate of potassium, and the graft- 
ing of the European vine upon hardy American varieties, 
as the Taylor, Clinton, and Jacques. See also cuts under 
gall-louse, oak-pest, and vine-pest. 
8. A genus of lepidopterous insects. 
1869. 


Rambur, 


An 
acarine, Phthiricarus phylloxere, supposedly 
one of the natural enemies-of the vine-pest, 
and described in its transitional and quiescent 
stage as Hoplophora arctata. Hoplophora, 
however, is a genus of Oribatidz. It is charac- 


terized by the hard covering or shield capable of being 
folded together to inclose the head and limbs. They 





phylloxera-mite 





é 
Shielded Phylloxera-mite (Hop/lophora arctata), 
a, 6, c,d, e, different attitudes assumed by it; f leg, highly magnified. 


really feed on vegetable tissue, and not on the phylloz- 


era. 
phylloxerated (fi-lok’sé-ra-ted), a. [ς Phyllox- 
era + -ate2 + -ed2.] Infested with phylloxere. 
phylloxeric (fil-ok-ser’ik), a. [< Phylloxera + 
οι Of or pertaining to the phylloxera or 
ora e-louse. Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 378. 
Phylloxerine (fi-lok-sé-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phylloxera + -ine.| A subfamily of Aphididae, 
typified by the genus Phylloxera; the vine- 
oii See Chermesine. 
phylloxerize (fi-lok’sé-riz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
phylloxerized, ppr. phylloxerizing. |< Phylloxera 
+ -ἶσε.] To contaminate or infect with phyl- 
loxere. 
phyllulat (fi-li’li),». [NL.,< Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
+ ovAg, sear.] In bot., the sear left on a branch 
by the fall of a leaf. 
phylogenesis (fi-l0-jen’e-sis), η. [NL., ς Gr. 
φῦλον, φυλή, a race, tribe (see phyle, phylum), + 
ένεσις, origin: see genesis.] Same as phylogeny. 
bhylogenetic (fi/10-j6-net’ik), a. [< phylogene- 
sis, after genetic.) Same as phylogenic. Hux- 
ley, Anat. Invert., p. 43. 
phylogenetically (fi/16-j6-net’i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine or principle of phylo- 
enesis; by means of puylogeny. 
phylogenic (fi-ld-jen’ik), a. [< phylogen-y + 
~ic.| Of or pertaining to phylogeny, as distin- 
ished from ontogeny. so phylogenetic. 
phylogeny (fi-loj"e-ni), n. [= F. phylogénie, < 
Gr. φῦλον, φυλή, a tribe, + -γένεια, ς -γενής, pro- 
ducing: see -geny.] That branch of biology 
which treats of the ancestral history of animals 
or plants. The chief. sources of evidence are three: 
paleontology, comparative anatomy, and comparative 
embryology or the comparison of the ontogenetic stages 
of different animals. As most of the evidence is afforded 
by ontogeny or individual development, the word phylog- 
eny is often used as if it were equivalent to ‘comparative 
embryology,’ as contrasted with ontogeny or ‘specific em- 
bryology.’ Also phylogenesis. 
ωχ (fi-lop‘te-rii), π. pl. [NL. (Pack- 
ard), < Gr. φῦλον, φυλή, a tribe, + πτερόν, wing. ] 
A superorder of hexapod insects, including the 
orders Neuroptera, Pseudoneuroptera, Orthop- 
tera, and Dermatoptera. 
phylum (fi/lum), ».; pl. phyla (-18). 
Gr. φῦλον, φυλή, a tribe: see phyle.) .1. y 
primary division or subkingdom of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Cuvier recognized four ani- 
mal types which would now be called phyla: the Radiata, 
Mollusea, Articulata, and Vertebrata. Zodlogists now rec- 
ognize at least seven such phyla: (1) Protozoa, (2) ζαΐεπι- 
terata, (3) Echinodermata, (4) Vermes, (5) Arthropoda, (6) 
Mollusca, (1) Vertebrata. ‘The sponges are usually placed 
in a phylum, Porifera. See the supplement. 
2. The graphic representation of the evolu- 
tion of one or seyeral forms of animal life by 
descent with modification from preéxisting an- 
cestors, on the principle of the construction of 
a genealogical table or ‘family tree.” 
Phymata (fi-ma’ti),n. [NL. (Latreille, 1802), 
< Gr. φῦμα (φυματ-), a 
tumor (ς Φφυέιν, produce 
εσθαι, grow), -«ιαὶ.] 
e typical genus of 
Phymatidz, having very 
broad curved fore fem- 
ora, of raptorial charac- 
ter. P. erosa or P. wolff isa 
common North American bug 
of curious form and green- 
ish-yellow color, banded and 
spotted with black, found on 
goldenrod and various other 
plants of meadows and gar- 
ροζοι ἡ on the insects which come to collect honey 
or 


en. The species abound in tropical and subtropi- 
cal America, 


[NL., < 





Phymata erosa. 
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Phymatide (fi-mat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Amyot 
and Serville, 1843), « Phymata + -idz.] A 
family of raptorial heteropterous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Phymata, belonging to the 
coreoid series, and forming a connecting-link 
with the reduvioids. It contains six genera. 
Most of the species are tropical or subtropi- 
cal, 

phyogemmaria (fi’d-je-ma’ri-i), π. pl. [NL.., 
< Gr. φυή, growth (ς φύεσθαι, grow), + L. gem- 
ma, bud: see gemmary.] The small gonoblas- 
tids or reproductive buds of some physopho- 
ran hydrozoans, as the Velellidz. , 

phyogemmarian (fi’$-je-ma’ri-an), a. [< phy- 
ogemmaria + -απ.] Of or pertaining to phyo- 

*gemmaria. 

Physa (fi’sii), m. [NL., ς Gr. φῦσα, a 
pair of bellows, breath, wind.] A large 
genus of pond-snails or fresh-water 
mag θα of the family Limneida, 
or made type of the Physidz, having . 
the shell sinistral. There are many spe- ; 
cies, found on aquatic plants in ponds, as P. αν ορα 
fontinalis of Europe and P. heterostropha of 
America. The genus was named by Draparnaud in 1801. 

Physalia (fi-sa’li-i),. [NL.(Lamarck, 1819), 
ς Gr. "ϕυσαλίς, φυσαλλές, a blad- 
der: see Physalis.} 1. The 
typical genus of Physaliidz. 

ese oceanic hydrozoans, known as 
Portuguese men-of-war, are remark- 
able for their size, brilliancy, and 
power of urticating. There isa large 
oblong crested float which buoys the 
animal up, from which hang many 
processes, some Of which attain a 
length of 12 feet or more in indi- 
viduals whose float is only a few 
inches long. P. atlantica or pelagica 
is an example. j 
2, [l.c.] A member of this 
genus, 
n. I, a. Pertaining to the ge- 
nus Physalia, or 
characters. 

II, x. A member of the ge- pica 
nus Physalia. 
salia + -ide.|. Afamily of oceanic hydrozoans 
of the order Siphonophora and suborder Physo- 
phora, represented by the genus Physalia. The 
family is sometimes raised to the rank of a sub- 
order.. Also Physalidx, Physaliade. 

may re (fis’a-lis), m. [NL. (Linnseus, 1735), 
ς Gr. "ϕυσαλίς 
a bladder-like husk or calyx (prob. Physalis 
Alkekengi), < φυσαλλίς, a bladder, < φυσᾶν, blow, 
vlow up, puff, < φῦσα, a pairof bellows: see 
Physa.| A genus of dicotyledonous sympet- 
alous plants, of the family Solanacez# and 
tribe Solanezx, characterized by the five-angled, 
broadly bell-shaped corolla, and the five- or 
ten-angled bladdery fruiting calyx remotely 
inclosing the much smaller globose berry. 
There are about 50 species, mainly American, especially 
in Mexico (34 in the United States). They are hairy or 
clammy annuals or perennials, with sinuate leaves, and 
rather large flowers, solitary in the axils, violet, yellow, or 
white, often with a purple eye, and with yellow or violet 
anthers. Some yellow-flowered species have been culti- 
vated for ornament. The two white-flowered species, 
once much cultivated in the United States for their edible 
berries, under the name of strawberry-tomato (which see), 
are Ρ. Alkekengi, the winter-cherry of the south of Europe, 
with red berry and calyx (see alkekengi, winter-cherry (a), 
under cherry1, and bladder-herb), and P. Peruviana, with 
yellow berries (see Cape gooseberry, under govseberry). 
Among the native American species, all commonly known 
as ground-cherry, the berries of P. angulata are consid- 
ered edible, and those of P. viscosa are strongly diuretic. 


physalite (fis’a-lit), πα. [= F. physalite, < Gr. 
Ἀφυσαλίς, prop. φυσαλλίς, a bladder, + -ite2.] A 
coarse, nearly opaque variety of topaz. Also 
ealled pyrophysalite. 

Physaracez (fis-a-ra’sé-é), m. pl. [NL.(Ros- 
tafinski, 1875), < Physarum + -acez.] A fam- 
ily of myxomycetous fungi, named from the 
genus Physarum. They have the capillitium (with 
the tube) delicate, reticulate, hyaline, or pellucid, and 
filled with amorphous granules at the nodes. 

Ss hinge bn (fis’a-rum),”. [NL. (Persoon, 1795), 
< Gr. φυσάριον, dim. of φῦσα, a pair of bellows : 
see Physa.| A genus of myxomycetous fungi, 
giving name to the family Physaracez, The 
sporangial wall is composed of a simple or double mem- 
brane which dehisces irregularly. Over 60 species have 
been described. See fairy ring, under fairy. 


Physcia (45/1-8), n. [NL. (Schreber, 1791), < 
Gr. φύσκη, a sausage, a blister, « φυσᾶν, blow up, 
ς φῦσα, a pair of bellows, breath, wind: see 
μι A large genus of lichens, most of 
which have a foliaceous cartilaginous thallus, 
scutelliform apothecia, and ellipsoid, usually 
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Physeteridz 


bilocular brown spores, Several of the spe- 
cies are used in the arts for coloring, ete. 
physcioid (fis’i-oid), a. [< Physcia + -oid.] Be- 
longing to or resembling the genus Physcia. 
Fhgpoun! tries (fis’k6-mi-tri’ 6-8), n. pl. Ls 
< Physcomitrium + -εδ.] A tribe of bryaceous 
mosses, named from the genus Physcomitrium. 
They are short soft plants with relatively large leaves and 


a usually corneous or gibbous capsule. The peristome is 
double, single, rudimentary, or, more commonly, absent. 


Physcomitrium (fis-k6-mit’ri-um), ».  [NL. 
(Bridel, 1826), < Gr. φύσκος, something inflated, 
+ µιτρίον, a little cap, dim. of µίτρα, a cap, mi- 
ter: see miter.] A genus of mosses, giving 
name to the tribe Physcomitriez. They are 
simple or sparingly branched plants, with pyri- 
form capsule and no peristome. See cut under 
mitriform. 

.. (fi-s6’mi),n. [NL., ς Gr. φύσημα, that 
which is blown, a bubble, < φυσᾶν, blow, blow 
up; < φῦσα, a pair of bellows, breath, wind: see 
Physa.] 1. Amock pearl; an empty bubble in- 
stead of pearl. LZ. Phillips, 1706.—2. Theresin 
of the pine-tree. EH. Phillips.—8. A swelling 
or puffing in any part of the body. ΑΕ. Phillips. 

Physemaria (fis-6-ma’ri-ii), η. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
gvonua, a bubble: see physema.)] A group formed 
by Haeckel for the reception of two genera of 
low metazoie animals, Haliphysema and Gas- 
trophysema, which had been confounded partly 
with the sponges and partly with the protozo- 
ans. The validity of the group has been denied. 

physemarian (fis-6-ma’‘ri-an),a.andm. [<Phy- 
semaria + -απ.] Ἱ. a. Of or pertaining to the 


Physemaria. Huzley. 
x. 1. ». A member of the Physemaria. | 
physeter (fi-sé’tér), η. [= F. physétére = Sp. 
jiseter, fisetera, ς Li. pee Gr. φυσητήρ, & 
blowpipe, a kind of whale, « φυσᾶν, blow, < 4 
a pair of bellows, wind: see Physa.] 1. A 
sperm-whale or cachalot. 
When on the surges I perceiue from far 
Th’ Ork, Whirl-pool, Whale, or huffing Physeter. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
2. [οαρ.] [NL.] The typical genus of Physe- 
terine, containing the ordinary large sperma- 
ceti-whales, or cachalots.- The head is very large, 
truncate in front, and about one third of the total length 





Top (A), Bottom (B), and Side (C) of Skull of Fetal Sperm-whale or 
Cachalot (Physeter). Au, auditory; BO, er gp oi EO, ye oi 
tal; Εέά, ethmoid; 7, frontal ; Fu, jugal (displaced behind in fig. 
C); Mun, mandible; Mx, maxilla; WV’ NV’, nasal openings, the bones 
not represented ; Pax, Pmx, premaxillaries of right and left sides 
(unsymmetrical); Pa, parietal; P27, palatine; Φέ, pterygoid; Sg, 
squamosal; SO, supraoccipital; 7ο, vomer; BS, basisphenoid; 4S, 
alisphenoid. 


of the body; the blow-hole is near the edge of the snout; 
and the brain-cavity is declivous. 'P. macrocephalus is 
the common cachalot, from which spermaceti is obtained. 
Also called Catodon. See also cut under Catodonta. 
Sion (fis-6-ter’i-d6), η. ns [NL., « 
Physeter + -idz.] 1. A family of existent del- 
phinoid Cetacea, of the group Delphinoidea, hav- 
ing functional teeth in the lower jaw only, and 
the skull strongly asymmetrical. To this famil 
belong the sperm-whales proper (Physeterin@), and suc 
forms as the bottle-nosed whale (Hyperoddon). 
2. In stricter use, a family of sperm-whales, 
typiies by the genus Physeter, and containing 
the subfamilies Physeterine and Kogiine, or 
ordinary and pygmy sperm-whales. They have 
the head neither rostrate nor marginate ; the snout high 
toward the front and projecting beyond the mouth; the 
skull high behind or retrorsely convex; the supraoccipi- 
tal bone projecting forward laterally to or beyond the ver- 


Physeteridz 


tical of the temporal fossz, and the frontal bones visible 
above as erect triangular or retrorsely falciform wedges 
between the maxillaries and the supraoccipital. Some- 
times called Catodontidz , . 


Physeterine (fi-sé-te-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., 
Physeter + -inz.] 1. The typical subfamily 
of the Physeteridz, containing the genera Phy- 
seter and Kogia.— 2. This subfamily restricted, 
by the exclusion of the genus Kogia as the type 
of a separate subfamily, to the ordinary large 
sperm-whales of the genus Physeter. | 
physeterine (fi-sé’te-rin), a.andn. [< physeter 
+ -ἴπει.] I, a. Like or related to a sperm-whale; 
of or pertaining to the Physeterinz. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Physeterine. 
physeteroid (fi-sé’te-roid), α. and n. [< physe- 
ter + -oid.] I, a. Belonging to the Physeteroidea, 
or having their characters; resembling the ge- 
nus Physeter; xiphioid. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Physeteridz, in either 
sense; a xiphioid. necyc. Brit., XV. 393. 
Physeteroidea, (fi-sé-te-roi’dé-i), η. pl. [NL., 
< Physeter + -oidea.] The Physeteride, in sense 
2, regarded as a superfamily. Gill. 
physharmonica (fis-hir-mon’i-ki), η. [NL.,< 
Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + NL. harmonica, q. Υ.] 
small reed-organ originally intended to be at- 
tached to a pianoforte, so as to sustain melodies. 
It was invented in 1818, and was the precursor 
of the harmonium. See reed-organ. 
physianthropy (Hissinpabith epee), n. [ς Gr. 

φύσις, nature (see physic), ἄνθρωπος, man. |] 
The science which treats of the constitution 
and diseases of man, and of medical remedies, 
[A dictionary word. ] 
physiatricst (fiz-i-at’riks), η. [ς Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + tarpixh (se. τέχνη), medicine, prop. fem. 
of iarpixéc, for a physician: see tatric.] That de- 
artment of medical science which treats of the 
ealing powers of nature. 
physic (fiz’ik),. [Formerly physick, phisichk, < 
. phisik, fisike, natural philosophy, thescience 
of medicine, < OF. fisique, fusike, phisique, natu- 
ral philosophy, the science of medicine, Ε'. phy- 
sique, f., natural philosophy (physique, m., natu- 
ral constitution, physique), = Sp. fisica = Pg. 
pasion = It. fisica = D. physika = MHG. jisike, 

. physik = Sw. Dan. fysik, natural philosophy, 
physies; < L. physica, physice, ML. also phisica, 
Jfisica, natural philosophy, physics, ML. also 
the science of medicine, rd Gr. φυσική, £., φυσικά, 
neut. Ῥ]., natural spo, 8 6 physics; as adj., 
I. physique = Sp. fisico = Pg. physico = It. fisico 
(G. physisch = Sw. Dan. fysisk), physical, ς L. 
physicus, < Gr. φυσικός, natural; as noun, Sp. 
fisico = Pg. physico = It. fisico, a natural phi- 
losopher, physician, ς L. physicus, ML. also 
phisicus, Piste, Gr. φυσικός, a natural philoso- 
pher, scientist; < φύσις, nature, ς φύειν, produce, 
Φύεσθαι, grow: see bel.] 1+. Natural philoso- 
phy; physics. See physics. 

Physique is after the seconde t of theorike], 
Throweh which the philosophre hath fonde, ' 
To techen sondry knoulechinges 
bY as the bodeliche thinges 
Of man, of beste, of herbe, of stone, 

Of fisshe, of foule, of eyerichone 
That ben of bodely substaunce, 


The nature and the substance. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
Physic should contemplate that which is inherent in 
matter, and therefore transitory; and metaphysic that 
which is abstracted and fixed. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 160. 


2. The science of medicine; the medical art or 
profession; the healing art; medicine. 
Seynt Luke the Evaungelist was Disciple of seynt Poul, 
for to lerne Phisik ; and many othere. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 124. 
Of late yeares I practised bodely phisick in Englande, in 
my lorde of Sumersettes house. 
W. Turner, Spiritual Physic (1555). 


3. A medicine; a drug; a remedy for disease; 
also, drugs collectively. 


The frere with his phisik this folke hath enchaunted, 
And plastred hem so esyly thei drede no synne. 


Piers Plowman (B), xx. 377. 
Attempre dyete was al hire phisik. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1, 18. 
Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 
Shak., Macbeth, ν. 3. 47. 
But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient’s death; the King already 
Hath married the fair lady. 
Shak., Hen. ΥΤΠ., iii. 2. 40. 


4. A medicine that purges; a cathartic; a 

purge. 
The le used physic to purge themselves of humours. 
4) os dies Abbot, Descrip. of World. 


Affliction is my physic ; that purges, that cleanses me. 
Donne, Sermons, xiv. 
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5. In dyeing, the nitromuriate of tin, or tin- 


spirits.—Culver’s physic. See Culver’s-physic.— In- 
Physic. See bowman’s-root and Gillenia.— Physic 
ent, a botanic garden. =Syn, 2. See surgery. 


κ physic (fiz’ik), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. physicked, 


pr. physicking. [< physic, n.] 1t. To treat 
ie ar eat tae cure; heal; relieve. 
The labour we delight in physics pain. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 8. 55. 
It physics not the sickness of a mind 
Broken with griefs. Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 2. 
2. To use cathartics or purgatives upon; purge. 
—3. Tomix with some oxidizing body in.or- 
der to eliminate phosphorus and sulphur, as in 
the manufacture of iron. re 
: He contended ey 7 pe — cule! be eliminated by 
““ s ” “ ste. . AD 
--. ΑΙ ρνόν te mid ie.. Ure, ] Dict., ΤΥ. 474. 
physical (fiz’i-kal), a. . [Formerly also phisical; 
= It. fisicale,< ML. physicalis, pertaining to 
na or medicine, < L. physica, natural philos- 
ophy, medicine: see physic.] 1. Pertaining to 
physics or natural philosophy: as, physical sci- 
ence ; physical law.— 2. Of or pertaining to ma- 
terial nature; in accordance with the laws of 
nature; relating to what is material and per- 
ceived by the senses; specifically, pertaining 
to the material part or structure of an organ- 
ized being, as opposed to what is mental or 
moral; material; bodily: as, physical force; 
physical strength. 
Labour, then, in the physical world is always and solely 


employed in putting objects in motion; the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest.’ 


J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., 1. i. §2. ph 


“ Real and physical things,” Spinoza tells us, ‘‘ cannot be 
understood so long as their, essence is unknown.” ; 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. xcvi. 


3. External; obvious to the senses; cognizable 
through a bodily or material organization: as, 
the physical characters of a mineral: opposed 
to chemical. See mechanical.—4}. Of or per- 
taining to physic, or the art of curing disease 
or preserving health, or one who professes or 
practises this art; of or pertaining to a physi- 
cian. 
To take Tobacco thus were phisicall, 


And might perhaps doe good. 
Times’ Whistle (E. EB. T. 8.), p. 71. 


I have therefore sent him just now the following letter 
in my physical capacity. Tatler, No. 246. 


5+. In need of physic or of a physician; sick; 
ill, [Rare.] 


Thou look’st dull and physical, methinks, 
‘Shirley, Bird in a Cage, iii. 2. 


Aimwell, How now? what means this apothecary’s shop 


about thee? art physical ? 
Fowler. Sick, sick. Shirley, Witty Fair One, iii. 4. 


6+. Of or pertaining to the drugs or medicines 
used in the healing art; of use in curing disease 
or in preserving health; medicinal; remedial. 


Attalus . . . would plant and set physical herbs, as hel- 
leborum. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 739. 


Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dark morning? Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 261. 


Balmes, Oiles, Medicinals and Perfumes, Sassaparilla, 
and many other physicall drugs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΙ. 74, 


The tree hath a pretty physical smell like an apne 
cary’s shop. Rob. Knox (Arber’s Eng, Garner, I. 333). 


7+. Purgative; cathartic.— Physical abseraceian, 
equation, etc. See the nouns.— Physical astronomy. 
See astronomy, 1.— Physical examination, an examina- 
tion for the determination of the presence or absence 
of the various signs of bodily disease,— Physical-force 
men, See Chartist.— Physical fraction. See astronom- 
ical fraction, under fraction.— Physical geography, 
that branch of ge phy which, in the older books, 
treated all parts of the subject not included under politi- 
cal and mathematical geography; but which in the more 
recent books treats the inorganic parts of geography, in 
contrast to the organic parts, or biogeography. Thus con- 
ceived, physical geography is simply the inorganic geol- 
ogy of to-day; and the inorganic geology of the past is 
only the integration of a long series of changing physical 
geographies. Since it has come to be understood that the 
conditions of the present are an inheritance of the past 
and that explanation of existing conditions should be in- 
cluded in their description, modern physical geography 
naturally makes much use of geology. The chief sub- 
divisions of physical geography are: meteorology and 
climatology, which deal with the atmosphere; thalas- 
sography or oceanography, which deals with the oceans ; 
and the study of land forms, for which an older name, 
orography, is now little used, and for which a newer 
name, geomorphology, has not found general acceptance. 
The study of the waters of the lands, formerly named hy- 
drography, is now generally included in the study of the 
lands. The distribution of plants and animals, formerly 
treated under physical geography, is now more generally 

laced under biogeography, of which anthropogeography 

as received most attention.— Physical geology, the 
study of the geological changes which have taken place 
on the earth’s surface, and of the causes by which these 


physicianed (fi-zish’and), a. 


physicianly (fi-zish’an-li), a, 


physicianshi 


μισο (fiz’i-sizm), n. 
ra 


physicist (fiz’i-sist), 1. 


physicist 


events have been brought about; geology separated, as far 
as possible, from paleontology, or from any consideration 
of the order of sticcession and the nature of organic life 
upon the globe, and of the classification of the stratified 
formations in accordance therewith.— Physical horizon, 
influx, mineralogy, necessity, optics. See the nouns. 
— Physical influence, Same as physical injluz.— Phys- 
ical partition, a partition by which the parts are really 
separated ; real partition: opposed to ideal partition.— 
Physical perfection, possibility, power. See the 
nouns.— Physical signs, such features of disease as are 
directly appreciable by the examiner and are not the ex- 
ression by the patient of his own feelings, as those elicited 
ribet ae inspection, auscultation, percussion, etc.— 
ysical truth, the harmony of thought with the phe- 
nomena of outward experience.—Physical whole, awhole 
composed of matter and form.=Syn. 2, Corporal, Corpo- 
real, etc. See bodily.— 3. Chemical, etc. See mechanical. 
physicalist (fiz’i-kal-ist), n. [< physical + -ist. ] 
One who maintains that man’s intellectual and 
moral nature depends on and results from his 
physical constitution, or that human thought 
and action are determined by physical organi- 
zation. 
physically (fiz’i-kal-i), adv. 1. In a physical 
manner; according to nature; according to 
physics or natural philosophy; not intellec- 
tually or morally. 


I am not now treating physically of light or colours. 


2t. According to the art orrules of medicine. 


And for physic, he [Lord Bacon] did indeed live physi- 
cally, but not miserably. 
Rawley, in Spedding’s Bacon, I. 55. 


He that lives physically must live miserably. G. Cheyne. 


physicalness (fiz’i-kal-nes),. The state of be- 


ing ρα Worcester. 

sician (fi-zish’an), π. [Early mod. E. also 
physicion, phisicion, physitian, physition, phisi- 
tion; < ME. fisicien, fizicien, fisicion, fisician, 
Sysycian, phisicien, phisicyen, ete., < OF . fisicien, 
jisician, fusicien, ete., phisicien, physicien, a nat- 
ural philosopher, also and usually a medical 
man, a physician (F. physicien, a natural phi- 
losopher), = Pr. phisician = It. fisiciano, a med- 
ical man, < ML. as if *physicianus, ς Τι. physi- 
cus (> It. fisico = Sp. fisico = Pg. physico), a 
natural philosopher, a physician, ML. physica, 
physies, medicine, physic: see physic.] 1. One 
who practises the art of healing disease and of 
preserving health; a prescriber of remedies for 
sickness and disease; specifically, a person li- 
censed by some competent authority, such as 
a medical college, to treat diseases and pre- 
scribe remedies for them; a doctor; a medical 


man. The physician as a prescriber of remedies is dis- 
tinguished from the pharmacist, whose business is the 
compounding or PEapering of medicines, and from the sur- 
geon, who performs remedial operations. The last, how- 
ever, often follows the practice of medicine, as does the 
licensed apothecary in England. 


Seint Poul him self was there a Phisicyen, for to kepen 
mennes Bodies in hele, before he was converted; and 
aftre that he was Phisicien of Soules. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 123. 

It sometimes falls out that he that visits a sick Man is 
forced to be a Fighter instead of a Physician. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I, 324. 

He was less directly embarrassing to the two physicians 
than to the surgeon-apothecaries who attended paupers 
by contract. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xviii. 


οἱ. A student of physics; a naturalist; a physi- 
cist; specifically, in medieval universities, a 
student of the Aristotelian physics. 


physiciancy (fi-zish’an-si), n.;. pl. physiciancies 


(-siz). [< physician + -cy.] Appointment as 
physician; the post or office of physician. 

He had in the ας year put himself forward as a 
candidate for a physiciancy to St. George’s Hospital. 

Lancet, No. 3423, p. 711. 
[< physician + 
-ed2,| Madeaphysician; educated or licensed 
as a physician. [Rare.]} 

One Dr. Lucas, a physicianed apothecary. H. Walpole. 
[< physician + 
-ly1.] Pertaining to or characteristic of a phy- 
sician. 

Real knowledge of man and of men, of the causes and 


courses of human Τ . - is indescribably_ rich in 


ailure, , 
physicianly force, Contemporary Rev., LITL. 503. 


(fi-zish’an-ship), ». [< physi- 
cian + -ship.| The post or office of physician. 
Lancet, No. 3543, p. 941. 

[ς Gr. φυσικός, natu- 


(see physic), + -ism.] Belief in the material 

or physical as opposed to the spiritual. [Rare.] 
In the progress of the species from savagery to advanced 
civilization, anthropomorphism grows into theology, while 


physicism (if I may so call it) develops into science, 

Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 163. 
[< Gr. φυσικά, physic¢s 
(see physics), + -ist.] 1. A student of physies; 
a natural philosopher. 








Ἄφυσικός, 


physicist 


1 do not think there is a doubt in the mind of any com- 
tent physicist or physiologist that the work done in lift- 
ng the weight of the arm is the mechanical equivalent of 
a certain proportion of the energy set free by the molecu- 

lar changes which take place in the muscle. 
Hualey, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 495. 


2. In biol., one who seeks to explain funda- 
mental vital phenomena upon purely physical 
or chemical principles; one who holds that life 
is a form of energy due simply to molecular 
movements taking place in the ultimate mole- 
cules of the protoplasm, and capable of corre- 
lation with the ordinary physical and chemical 
forces: opposed to vitalist. H. A. Nicholson. 
physicky (fiz’i-ki), a. [<physic(k)+~y1.] Like 
physic or drugs. 
Some authors name it cauda pavonis, on account of its 


inimitable beauty ; the flowers have a physicky smell. 
Grainger, Sugar Cane, i., note 520. 


physic-nut (fiz’ik-nut), η. See Jatropha. 

physicochemical (fiz’i-k6-kem’i-kal), a. [< Gr. 

physical, + E. chemical.) Pertaining 
or relating to physical chemistry, or to both 
physies and chemistry; involving both physi- 
cal and chemical phenomena or relations, 

ος har a (fiz’i-k6-loj’ik), n. [ς Gr. φυσικά, 
physies, λογική, logic: see logic.] | Logie il- 
lustrated by physics. 

physicological (fiz’i-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [« physi- 
cologic + -al.] Pertaining to physicologic. 
Swift. [Rare.] 

physicomathematics (fiz’i-k6-math-é-mat’- 
iks),n. {= F. physicomathématique = It. fisico- 
matematico, < Gr. φυσικά, physies, + µαθηµατική, 
mathematies.] Mixed mathematics. See math- 
ematics. 

physicomental (fiz’i-k6-men’tal), a. [ς Gr. 
φυσικός, physical, + E. mental.] Pertaining to 
physical and mental phenomena or their mu- 
pic par hy (4116-81 &) [« 

sicophiloso z"i-k6-fi-los’6-fi), 7. 

ον ene ας + φιλοσοφία, philosophy.] 
The philoso hy of nature. 

physicotheological (fiz”i-k6-th6-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
[< physicotheolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
to physics and theology, or to physicotheology. 

In the first case we have the cosmological and physico- 

theological proofs of the existence of God; in the second, 
the ontological. Adamson, Philos. of Kant. 

physicotheology (fiz’i-k9-thé-0l’6-ji), πα. [< 
Gr. φυσικά, physies, + θεολογία, theology.] The- 
ology illustrated or enforced by natural philos- 


xophy. ; 
physics (fiz’iks), ». [Pl. of physic, after Gr. 


φυσικά, neut. Ῥ]., physies: see physic.) Natu- 
ral philosophy; experimental philosophy; the 
science of the principles operative in inorganic 
nature; the science of forces‘or forms of energy. 
Before the rise of modern science, physics was usually 
defined as the science of that which is movable, or the 
science of natural bodies. It was commonly made to in- 
clude all natural science. At present, vital phenomena 
are not considered objects of physics, which is divided 
into general and applied physics. General physics in- 
vestigates the general phenomena of inorganic nature, 
determines their laws, and measures their constants. It 
embraces four branches —(1) mechanics or dynamics, the 
science of force in general, with extensive mathematical 
developments; (2) the science of gravitation, also main- 
ly mathematical; (8) molecular physics, the study of the 
constitution of matter, and of the forces within and be- 

» tween its molecules, including elasticity and heat (an 

indivisible subject), cohesion, and chemical forces; and 
4) the physics of the ether, being the study of light or ra- 
tion, electricity, and magnetism. Chemistry is for the 
time being divorced from physics, being chiefly occupied 
with the description of the formation of different kinds 
of substances. Applied physics uses the discoveries of 
enerai physics, in connection with special observations, 
n order to explain the phenomena of the universe. Its 
chief branches are astronomy, geology, and meteorology ; 
to which may be added terrestrial magnetism, mineralogy, 
and some other subjects. 

Physide (fis’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., ς Physa + -ide.] 
A family of hygrophilous pulmoniferous gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Physa, formerly 
included in Limnzide. The animal has setiform ten- 
tacles; the jaw is single, and has a‘fibrous prolongation ; 
the radula has central multicuspid teeth ; and the lateral 
as well as the marginal teeth are pectinate or serriform. 
The shell is sinistral and generally polished. The species 
abound in fresh water in various parts of the world. 


physiform (fis’i-form), a. [ς NL. Physa, q. v., 
+L. forma, form.] Having the form of the ge- 
nus Physa. 

Physine (fi-si’né), ». pl. [NL., < Physa + -ine.] 
The Physidz as a subfamily of Limneide, 

physiocracy (fiz-i-ok’ra-si),. [ς Gr. φύσις, na- 
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of the state should be raised by a direct tax on 
land. Also called physiocratism. 
physiocrat (fiz’i-d-krat), η. [< Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + κρατεῖν, rule: see physiocracy.] One 
who advocates the doctrines of physiocracy ; 
specifically, one of a group of French philos- 
ophers and political economists, followers of 
rangois Quesnay (1694-1774), which rose to 
prominence in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and maintained that a natural consti- 
tution or order exists in society, the violation of 
which has been the eause of all the evils suffered 
by man. A fundamental right derived from this consti- 
tution or order was held to be freedom of person, of opin- 
ion, of property, and of contract or exchange. The physi- 
ocrats regarded land or raw materials as the sole source of 
wealth, leaving out of account the elements of labor and 
capital, and denying the dogma of the mercantile system 
that wealth consists in the precious metals. They main- 
tained that, as wealth consisted entirely in the produce of 
land, all revenue should be raised by a direct tax on land. 


They advocated complete freedom of trade and the doc- 
trine of laisser-faire. See physiocracy. 

There is no other thinker of importance on economic 
subjects in France till the appearance of the physiocrats, 
which marks an epoch in the history of the science. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 359. 

Commerce, according to the theory of the physiocrates, 
only transfers already existing wealth from one hand to 
another. W. Roscher, Pol. Econ. (trans.), § 49. 


physiocratic (fiz’i-0-krat’ik), a. [< physiocrat 
+--ic.] Ofor pertaining to government accord- 
ing to nature; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the physiocrats or their doctrines: as, physio- 
cratic theokiais the physiocratic school of politi- 
cal economy. 
It [the mercantile system] forms the basis of the econom- 
ic ideas of all writers of the eighteenth century who did 


not belong to the physiocratic school or to that of Adam 
Smith. Cyc. Pol. δα, TI. 827. 
De Gournay, the elder Mirabeau, Morellet, and Dupont 


de Nemours are well-remembered names of the hysio- 
cratic school. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 481. 


physiocratism (fiz-i-ok’ra-tizm), n. [< physio- 
crat + -izm.] Same as physiocracy. 
physiogenesis (fiz’i-d-jen’e-sis), η. [< Gr. φύ- 


oc, nature, + yéveow, generation.] Same as 
hysiogeny. 

physiogenetic (fiz’i-d-jé-net’ik), a. [< physio- 
enesis (after genetic).| Same as physiogenic. 

iyalaceaio (fiz”i-d-jen’ik), a. [¢ physiogen-y 
+ -ic.} Of or pertaining to physiogeny or phys- 
iogenesis; physiological with special reference 
to ontogeny and phylogeny ; evolutionary or de- 
velopmental with reference to physiology. 

physiogeny (fiz-i-oj’e-ni), 10. 
ture, + -yéveia, ς -γενής, producing: see -geny.] 
1. In diol., the genesis of function; the develop- 
ment or evolution of those functions of living 
matter which are the province of physiology.— 
2. The science.or history of the evolution of 
functions of living matter. 

Just as . . . [morphogeny] first opens the way to a true 
knowledge of organic forms, so will Physiogeny afterwards 
make a true-recognition of functions possible, by discover- 
ing their historic evolution. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), ΤΙ. 461. 
physiognomer (fiz-i-og’n6-mér), n. [ς physiog- 
nom-y + -er1,] Same as physiognomist. 
ts ] T 
Te fina ated owes the onbmand mote 
Times’ Whistle (B. B. T. 8.), p. 23. 
physiognomic (fiz’i-og-nom’ik), a. [= F. phy- 
sionomique = Sp. fisionémico = Pg. physionomico, 
hysiognomico = It. jisonomico, fisionomico, < 

Gr. φυσιογνωμικός, alate and incorrect form for 
φυσιογνωµονικός: see physiognomonic.] Pertain- 
ing to physiognomy, the face, or the art of dis- 
cerning character in the face. Also physiog- 
nomonic. 


[< Gr. φύσις, na-. 


physiogony (fiz-i-og’6-ni), n. 


physiographer (fiz-i-og’ra-fér), n. 


physiography 
mista ; as physiognom-y + -ist.] One skilled in 
physiognomy. (a) One who judges of the disposition 
or qualities of the mind by observation of the countenance. 
(6) One who tells fortunes by scrutiny of the face. 


A certain physiognomist, or teller of fortune by looking 
onely upon the face of men and women. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 10. 
physiognomize (fiz-i-og’nd-miz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. physiognomized, ppr. physiognomizing. [< 
physiognom-y + -ize.}. To practise physiog- 
nomy upon. Southey. [Rare.] 
physiognomonic (fiz-i-og-nd-mon’ik), a. [= 
FP. physiognomonique, < Gr. φυσιογνωµονικός, < 
φυσιογνωµονία, physiognomy: see physiognomy. } 
Same as physiognomic. 
physiognomy (fiz-i-og’nd-mi), n.; pl. physiog- 
nomies (-miz). [Formerly also phisiognomie, 
also phisonomie, physonomy, physnomie, phisno- 
mie, fisnomy, ete. (whence collog. phiz, q. v.); 
< ME. fysnomye, fisnomie, visnomie, fisnamy, 
Syssnamy, < OF. phisonomie, physonomie, physi- 
ognomie, F. physionomie = Pr. phizonomia = 
Sp. jisonomia = Pg. physionomia = It. fisiogno- 
mia, fisionomia, fisonomia, < ML. *physiognomia, 
phisionomia, phisonomia,< Ματ. φυσιογνωμία, late 
and incorrect form of Gr. φυσιογνωμονία, the art 
of judging a man by his features, <¢ φυσιογνώμων, 
judging by features, « φύσις, nature, + γνώµων, a 
judge, interpreter: see gnomon.] 1. The art of 
discovering the characteristic qualities of the 
mind or temper by observation of the form and 
movements of the face or body, or both. Also 
physiognomics. 
Physio y . . . discovereth the disposition of the 
mind by the lineaments of the body. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 184. 
2. The face or countenance considered as an 
index to the mind or disposition; particular 
configuration, cast, or expression of counte- 
nance. 
Another [beast] called Aranata, which for the Physno- 
mie and subtletie seemes to bee a kinde of Ape. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 825. 
Who both in favour and in princely looke, 
As well as in the mind’s true qualitie, 
Doth represent his father’s physnomie. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 756. 
Faith, sir, ahas'an English maine, but his fisnomy is more 
hotter in France then there. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. 42. 
Let the idea of what you are be pourtrayed in your face, 
that men may read in your physnomy,. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2, 
The end of portraits consists of expressing the true tem- 
tra of those persons which it represents, and to make 
nown their physiognomy. 
den, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
3+. The art of telling fortunes by inspection of 
the features. 
Ger. Let me peruse 
Thy face; I'll tell myself how thou hast sped: 
Well; ist not.so?,.. 
Thor. Your physiognomy 
Is quite discredited. Shirley, Love in a Maze, ii. 3. 
4. The general appearance of anything, as the 
particular configuration of a landscape; the ex- 
ternal aspect, without reference to other char- 
acteristics. 
The changes produced in the physiognomy of vegetation 
on ascending mountains. 
Balfour, Botany, § 1158. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
Little details gave each field:a particular physiognomy, 
dear to the eyes that have looked on them from childhood. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xii. 
[ς Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + γονή, generation: see-gony.] The pro- 
duction or generation of nature. Coleridge. 
[< physiog- 
raph-y + -erl.] One versed in, or who prac- 
tises, physiography. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., 
XXX. 961. 


From Da Vinci he caught one of the marked physiog- physiographic (fiz’i-d-graf’ik),a. [= F. physi- 


nomic traits of his visages, smiles and dimples. 
Encye. Brit., XTX. 458. 
physiognomical (fiz’i-og-nom’i-kal), a. [< phys- 
iognomic + -αἶ.] Same as physiognomic. 

In long observation of men he may acquire a physiog- 
nomical intuitive knowledge; judge the interiours by the 
outside. Sir T. Browne. 

physiognomically (fiz’i-og-nom’i-kal-i), adv. 
As regards or by means of physiognomy, or ac- 
cording to its rules or principles; as to the face. 

Many a rough and tough old sea-commander, who would 
have returned a broadside without flinching, has been 
converted physiognomically into an admiral of the blue, 


white, and red, ... on having to reply to a volley of 
thanks. Hood, The Elland Meeting. 


ture, + -κρατία, < κρατεῖν, rule.] The economic physiognomics (fiz’i-og-nom’iks), n. 
doctrines and system advocated by the physi- haven see! see -ics. | 

ocrats; the theory that wealth consists in the nomy, 1. 

products of the soil, that all labor expended in physiognomist (fiz-i-og’n6-mist), n. 
manufactures and in the distribution of wealth, rs 


though useful, is sterile, and that the revenue xomista = It. fisonomista, fisionomista, fisiogno- 


[= Ἐ. physiography (fiz-1-og’ra-fi), m [= | 
ysionomiste = Sp. fisionomista = Pg. physio- graphie = Sp. jfisiografia = Pg. physiographia = 


ographique = Sp. fisiografico = Pg. physiogra- 
--. = It. fisiografico ; as physiograph-y + -ic.] 

elonging or related to physiography : a physio- 
graphic description of the earth, or a physio- 
graphic work, is a physico-geographical descrip- 
tion or work.— Physiographic geology, the scien- 
tific discussion of the earth’s surface features and of their 
origin.— Physiographic mineralogy, as the phrase is 
most generally used, nearly or quite the same as descrip- 
tive mineralogy. The use of this term is rare in English 
books, except in translations from the German. 


physioe Gph ie (fiz”i-6-graf’i-kal),a. [<physi- 


ographic + -al.] Same as physiographic. 
Courses of lectures bearing connectively on geographical 
and physiographical subjects. The American, VIII. 125. 


ΓΡ]. of physiographically (fiz’i-6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
Same as physiog- Asregards physiography; froma physiographic 


oint of view: as, physiographically important. 
{= F, physio- 


It, fisiografia,< Gr. φύσις, nature, + -ypadia,< γρά- 


physiography 
φει», write. ] 
Britain, the study of imorganie nature, ex- 
tending from geology to astronomy, with a 
little pate and chemistry; as used in the 
United States, nearly or quite the equivalent 
of sain geography (which see, under phys- 
ical). 
This term [physical geography] as here used is synony- 


αν with Physiography, which has been proposed in its 
8 


the appeal to observation which can alone give such con- 
ceptions firmness and reality appears to me to be in direct 
antagonism to the fundamental principles of scientific 
education. Physiography has very little to do with this 
sort of “‘ Physical Geography.” 
Huzaley, Physiography (2d ed.), vii. 
The popular meaning [geography viewed from a par- 
ticular standpoint rather than any special department] is 
better conveyed by the word physiography. 
Encye. Brit., XXVIII. 620. 


hysiolatry (fiz-i-ol’a-tri), m. [< Gr. φύσις, na- 
ως + λατρεία, worship. } The worship of the 
powers or agencies of nature; nature-worship. 
A emery ty philosophy based on the eta of 
the Vedas. ~ Willi 


illiams, 
hysiologer (fiz-i-ol’6-jér), n. [ς physiolog-y + 
wi: physical philosopher, or philosopher 


of the Ionic βοποο]. See Sonic. 


Getkie, Elem. Lessons in Phys. Geog., p. 3, note. y du é 
The attempt to convey scientific conceptions without physiophilosophy (fiz”i-9-fi-los’6-fi), n. 
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are poisonous. νὰ η 
physionotrace (fiz-i-on’6-tras), n. [F., < phy- 
siono(mie), physiognomy, + trace, trace.] An 
instrument for tracing the outlines of a face. 
Chrétien, in 1786, had invented an instrument which he 
denominated the physionotrace, by which the -- out- 
line of a face could be taken with mathematical precision, 
both as to figure and dimensions. 
The Century, XXXVITII. 779. 
fi-los’ [< Gr. 
φύσις, nature, + φιλοσοφία, philosophy.] Oken’s 
ame iad ak of nature. 
physiophyly (fiz-i-of’i-li), m. [ά Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + φύλον, atribe: see phylum, phyle.}. The 
tribal history of function; that braneh of phy- 
logeny which treats of function alone, without 
reference to form, the tribal history or phylo- 
geny of which latter Haeckel calls morphophyly. 
Physiophyly, . . . the tribal history of the functions, or 
the history of the paleontological development of the vi- 
tal activities, has, in the case of most organisms, not yet 
been examined. In the case of man, a large part of the 
history of culture falls under this head. 
| Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 24. 


[< phusioso- 
-ἴο.] Pertaining to physiosop y: 


physlosophle (fiz”i-6-sof’ik), a. 
hysios 
physiosophy (fiz-i-os’6-fi), n. 


[< Gr. φύσις, na- 





physophorous 


As generally used in Great only botanic remedies, discarding those which ing no air-bladder, or having the air-bladder 


closed, as a fish; belonging to the Physoclisti, or 
having their characters. 

Physograda (fi-sog’ra-dii), πι, pl. [NL., neut. 
4 of physogradus: see physograde.| 1.In De 

lainville’s classification of acalephs, a group 

of oceanic hydrozoans, provided with hollow 
vesicular organs which buoy them up and en- 
able them to float.—2,. In a restricted sense, 
an order or suborder of siphonophorous hydro- 
zoans, represented by such forms as the Physa- 
lide: distinguished from the Chondrograda, as 
Velellidz. See cut under Physalia. 

physograde (fi’s6-grad), a.andn. [< NL. phy- 
sogradus, < Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + L. gradi, step, 
walk, go.] I, a. Moving by means of a vesicu- 
lar float or buoy; of or pertaining to the Phy- 
sograda. 

1. 4. A member of the Physograda. 

physohematometra, physohematometra (fi- 
so-hem‘a-to-mé‘tri),n. [NL.,< Gr. φῦσα, a bub- 
ble, + αἱμαίτ-), blood, + μήτρα, uterus.] The 

resence of blood and gas in the uterus. 

p yeohyerometra (fi-sd-hi-dro-m6’ tri), n. 
[NL., ς Gr. φῦσα, a bubble, + idwp (idp-), water, 
+ μήτρα, uterus: see hydrometra2. 


The pres- 
ence of gas and serum in the uterus. 


The generality of the old phisiologers before Aristotle ture,+ σοφία, wisdom.| A doctrine concerning physoid (fi’soid), a. [< NL. Physa, q. Vv.,+ Gr. 


and Democritus did pursue the atomical way, which is to 

resolve the corporeal phenomena, not into forms, quali- 

ties, and species, but into figures, motions, and phancies. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 171. 


The earliest philosophers or physiologers had occupied 
themselves chiefly with what we may call cosmology. 
; Encyc. Brit., XVII. 792. 
physiologic (fiz’i-d-loj’ik), a. [= F. physio- 
logique = Sp. fisiolégico = Pg. Pn = 
It. fisiologico, < L. physiologicus, < Gr. φυσιολογι- 
κός, < φυσιολογία, physiology: see physiology. | 
Of or pertaining to physiology. 
In early society, incest laws do not recognize physiologic 


conditions, but only social conditions. 
J. W. Powell, Science, IV. 472. 


No method is more alluring in physiologic studies than κ 


this of accurate measurement and description. 
N. A. ου, CKXVI. 553. 


* . . . . κ. 
physiological (fiz’i-d-loj’i-kal), a. [ς physio- 
logic + -al.] Of a eae ‘character. 
The Mosaical. philosophy in ο. physiological part there- 


of is the same with the Cartesian. 
Dr. H. More, Det. of Philosophic Cabbala, App. i. § 8. 


The most characteristic physiological peculiarity of the 
plant is its power of manufacturing protein from chemi- 
cal compounds of a less complex nature. 

uxley, Anat. Invert., p. 47. 


Physiological antidote, an antidote of opposite phar- 
macodynamic properties to the poison.— Physiological 
botany, chemistry, illusion, optics, etc. See the nouns. 
—Physiolo cal test, the test for a μήνα of giving the 
suspected substance to some living animal.— Physiologi- 
cal time, the entire interval of time between an impres- 
sion on an organ of sense and the muscular reaction; re- 
action-time. 
physiologically (fiz’i-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ac- 
cording to the principles of physiology; as re- 
ards physiology. 
physiologist (fiz-i-ol’6-jist), nm. [= F. physiolo- 
giste = Sp. fisiologista = Pg. physiologista; as 
physiolog-y + -ist.| One who is versed in 
ne he Ἡ, ͵ ς 
Pp yetologize (fiz-i-ol’6-jiz), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. 
physiologized, ppr. physiologizing. [< physiol- 
og-y + -ἶρο.] Toreason or discourse of the na- 
ture of things. 
They who first theologized did phyeleiogice after this 
manner. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 120. 
physiology (fiz-i-ol’6-ji), αι. [Formerly also 
phisiologie; < F. physiologie = ch fisiologia = 
Pg. physiologia = It. fisiologia, < L.. physiologia, 
< Gr. φυσιολογία, natural philosophy, < φυσιολόγος 
(> L. physiologus), discoursing of nature, as a 
noun a natural philosopher, ¢ φύσις, nature (see 
physic), + -λογία, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] 
11. Natural philosophy. 
The unparalleld Des Cartis hath unridled their dark 
physiology and to wonder solv’d their motions. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xviii. 
2. The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 


the functions of living things. The subject com- 
prises two grand divisions, namely animal and vegetable 
physiology; when specially applied to the functions in 
man, the term human physiology is used. 


Physiology is the science of vital power. 
Hualey and Youmans, Physiol., § 370. 
physiomedicalism (fiz’i-d-med’i-kal-izm), n. 
Gr. φύσις, nature, + E. medical + -~sm.] The 
octrines or practices of the physiomedicalists. 
physiomedicalist (fiz’i-d-med’i-kal-ist),. [< 
Gr. φύσις, nature, + E. medical + -ist.] An ad- 
herent or practitioner of that school of medi- 
eine which, in its treatment of disease, uses 


the seerets of nature. 


Fanciful ideas of the vaguest kind of physiosophy. 
Giinther, Encyc. Brit., XX. 487. 


physiotypy (fiz’i-6-ti-pi), π. [< Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + τύπος, type.] Same as nature-printing. 
Physiphora (fi-zif’9-ra), ». Same as Physoph- 

ora, 2. 
physique (fi-zék’),». [< F. physique, m., natu- 
ral constitution, physique: see physic.]_Phys- 
ical structure or organization, especially of a 
human being. 

Out, of this strong, ancient, and far-spreading root of 
domestic piety the powerful physique and the healthy 
mental and moral nature of the Roman grew. 

Faiths of the World, p. 191. 
physitheism (fiz’i-thé-izm),”. [<Gr. φύσις, na- 
ture, + θεός, God, + -ism.] The attribution of 
hysical or bodily form to the Deity. 
physitheistic (fiz’i-thé-is’tik), a. [< Gr. φύσις, 

nature, + θεός, God, + -ist-ic.] Of or pertaining 

to physitheism. Pop. Sci. Mo., VI. 208. 
physiurgic (fiz-i-ér’jik), a. [ς Gr. φύσις, nature, 

+ ἔργον, work. Cf. theurgic.] See the quota- 

tion. 

Thus Natural seine and Natural Philosophy are re- 
spectively represented by Physiurgic Somatology and An- 
thropurgic Somatology: the one signifying the science of 
bodies, in so far as operated upon in the course of nature, 
without the intervention of man; the other, the science 
of bodies so far as man, by his knowledge of the convert- 


ible powers of nature, is able to operate upon them, 
Bowring, in Int. to Bentham’s Works, § 6. 
physnomyt (fiz’nd-mi), ». Same as physiog- 
nomy. 

Physocalymma, (fi’s6-ka-lim’&), ». [NL. (Pohl, 
1827), < Gr. φῦσα, a bladder, + κάλυμμα, a cover- 
ing (calyx): see Calymma.] A genusof dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous trees, family Lythra- 
cee and tribe Lythrez, marked by the change 
of the four-celled ovary in fruit into a small 
one-celled and many-seeded thin-walled cap- 
sule, within the enlarged bladdery calyx. The 
only species, P. scaberrimum, is a Brazilian tree with 
opposite oblong roughish leaves and ample terminal 
loose-flowered purple panicles. Each flower is composed 
of two broad concave bracts which at first inclose the 
roundish flower-bud, an eight-toothed and bell-shaped 
purple calyx, eight wavy petals, and a row of twenty- 
four long stamens bearing curved versatile anthers. The 
striped rose-colored wood is the tulip-wood of English 
cabinet-makers, also known as Brazilian pink-wood, 

physocele (fi’so-sél), m. [< Gr. φῦσα, breath, 
wind, air-bubble, + κήλη, tumor.] A hernia 
containing gas. 

physoclist (fi’s6-klist), π. anda. I, ». Amem- 
ber of the Physoclisti. 

II, a. Same as physoclistous. 

Physoclisti (fi-sd-klis’ti), . pl. [NL., pl. of 
*physoclistus: see physoclistous.] In ichth., a 
group of teleost fishes having the duct be- 
tween the air-bladder and the intestine closed: 
opposed to Physostomi. It includes the acanthopte- 
rygian fishes, and also the synentognathous fishes, the sub- 
brachial and jugular malacopterygians, the lophobran- 
chiates, and the plectognaths. In Cope’s system of clas- 
sification it isa primary group of actinopterous fishes with- 
out a pneumatic duct, with the parietal bones separated 
by the supraoccipital, and the ventrals thoracic or jugular 
and without basilar segments. 

physoclistic (fi-sd-klis’tik), a. Same as physo- 
clistous. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 671. 

physoclistous (fi-s0-klis’tus), a. [« NL. *phy- 
soclistus, ς Gr. 


p 
gvoa, bellows, + κλειστός, that physophorous (fi-sof’6-rus), a. 
may be closed, < κλείειν, close: see closel,| Hav- 


eldoc, form.] Of or relating to the Physidz ; like 
He Physide, although not of that family; phys- 
iform. 

εκ σέ (fi-s6-10’bi-um), π. [ΝΙ,, (Hue- 

el, 1837), « Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + λοβός, a pod, 

obe: see lobe.] A section of the plant-genus 
Kennedia. See bladder-pod, 1. 

physometra (fi-sd-mé’trai),”. [NL., < Gr. φῦσα, 
a bubble, + μήτρα, uterus.] The presence of 

as in the uterus. | 

Physomycetes (fi’s0-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + µύκης, pl. μύκητες, a fungus, 
mushroom.] A small section of Fungi, char- 
acterized by the total absence of a hymenium, 
and by the vesicular fruit inclosing an indefi- 
nite number or mass of sporidia. Intended to 
include Mucor and related genera. 

Physonota (fi-s6-n0’tii), ». [NL. (Boheman, 
1854), « Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + νῶτος, back.] An 
American genus of 
leaf-beetles or chryso- 
melids, with about 50 
species, characterized 
by having the third 
antennal joint longer 
than the second, and 
the fourth equal to the 
third. Ρ. unipunetata, var. 
qui: netata, is the so- 
called five-spotted tortoise- 
beetle, whose larva has 20 


. uinguepunctata). a, larva; ὅ, 
smooth spines and feeds on. feetle. {Lines show natural sizes.) 
the leaves of sunflowers. 


Physophora (fi-sof’6-rii), n. [NL., ς Gr. φῦσα, 
bellows, + -ϕόρος, {«φέρειν = E. bearl.] 1. The 
typical genus of Physophoride, containing such 
species as P. hydrostatica, which float by nu- 
merous vesicular organs.— 2. In entom., agenus 
of dipterous insects. Also Physiphora. Fallen, 
1810.—8. [Used asa plural.] Same as Physo- 


hore. 

Ph sophore (fi-sof’6-ré), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Physophora.]| An order of siphonophorous 
oceanic hydrozoans, having the proximal end 
modified into a float or pneumatophore (as dis- 
tinguished from a somatocyst). They are mostly 
moneecious, and are sometimes provided with nectocaly- 
ces, and the polypites are united by an unbranched or lit- 
tle-branched ccenosarce, of filiform, globular, or discoidal 
shape. The group is contrasted with Calycophore, as one 
of two orders of Siphonophora, and contains a number of 
families, as Physophoridg& and others. Also written Phy- 
sophora, Physophorida, pei Chena See cuts under Ay- 
dranth, hydrophyllium, and Hydrozoa. 

physophoran (fi-sof’o-ran), a. and π. [ς Phy- 
sophora + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Physophore. 

. m A member of the order Physophore ; 
a physophorous hydrozoan. 

physophore (fi’s0-for), m. [< NL. Physophora. ] 

Same as physophoran. 





Tortoise-beetle 


Five-spotted 
(Physonota wumtpumctata, var. 


εν κ ην (fi-s6-for’i-da), n. pl. [NL., < 
Physophora + -ida.] Same as Exner: 
[NL., < 


Physophoridz (fi-s6-fori-dé), n. pl. 
Physophora + -ide.] 1. A family of physoph- 
orous hydrozoans, represented by the genus 
Physophora; one of several families of the or- 
der Physophorz. See cuts under hydranth, hy- 
drophylluum, and Hydrozoa.—2, Same as Phy- 


sophorez. 
[ς Physophora 
+ -ous.] Same as physophoran. 





physopod 
physopod (fi’sd-pod), a. and, [< Gr. φῦσα, bel- 


lows, + πούς {ποδ-) = E. foot.] I, a. Having 
a sort of sucker on the feet; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Physopoda. 

ΤΙ. πα. A member of the Physopoda. 

Physopodat (fi-sop’6-di), ». pl. [NL., < Gr. 
gvoa, bellows, + πούς (70d-) = E. foot.] Same 
as Thysanoptera. 

Piyeospermaum (fi-s6-spér’mum), ».  [NL. 
(Cusson, 1782), so called with reference to the 
looseness of the outer coat of the young fruit; 
< Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + σπέρµα, seed: see sperm. | 
A genus of umbelliferous plants of the tribe 
Smyrniez, distinguished by the large oil- 
tubes solitary in their channels, and the very 
slight ridges on the ovate or compressed 


fruit. There are about 4 species, natives of Europe, 
the Mediterranean region, and the Caucasus.. They are 
smooth perennials, with ample and. minutely dissected 
leaves, and compound umbels of many white flowers with 
many linear bracts and bractlets. Several species are 
cultivated for ornament, under the name bladder-seed. 


Physostegia (fi-s6-sté’ji-i),. [NL.(Bentham, 
1829), so called with reference to the enlarged 
and somewhat inflated fruiting calyx; ς Gr. 
φῦσα, bellows, + στέγη, a roof or covering.| A 
genus of erect herbs of the Menthacex, or 
mint family, belonging to the tribe Stachydez 
and subtribe Melittex, and characterized by 
the broad and five-toothed calyx, long-exserted 
ample corolla-tube, parallel anther-cells, and 


two-flowered spiked verticillasters. There are 
about 8 species, all North American, called false dragon’s- 
head (which see, under dragon’s-head). They are tall and 
smooth perennials, with narrow toothed leaves, and showy 
sessile pink or flesh-colored flowers, forming one or many 
dense or interrupted terminal spikes. P. Virginiana, 
the variable eastern species, is often cultivated in gardens. 


Physostigma (fi-s6-stig’mi),n. [NL. (Balfour, 
1861), so called with reference to the bladder- 
like apex of the style; < Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + 
στίγμα, stigma.] A genus of leguminous plants 
of the tribe Phaseolee and subtribe Phaseo- 
line, characterized by the spiral keel and by 
the continuation of the bearded style above the 
stigma into a large and oblique hollow hood. 
There are three species, all of tropical Africa. P. vene- 
nosum is a high-twining vine with leaves of three large 
leaflets, and axillary pendulous racemes of purplish 
flowers, followed by long dark-brown compressed pods, 
each with two or three thick oblong highly poisonous 
seeds of valuable medicinal powers. See Calabar bean 
(under bean1), chop-nut, eserine, and physostigmine. 

physostigmine (fi-s6-stig’min), πα. [ς Physo- 
stigma + -ine2.] An alkaloid constituting the 


active principle of the Calabar bean. Itis highly © 


poisonous, and when pure crystallizes in prisms which 
melt at 106° C. It is tasteless, being only slightly soluble 
in water. Same as eserine. 

physostomatous (fi-s6-stom’a-tus), a. 
as physostomous. 

physostome (fi’s6-stém), a.andn, 1. a, Same 
as physostomous. | 

. ». A physostomous fish. 

a Abarat (fi-sos’t6-mi), n. pl. [NIL., pl. of 
physostomus: see physostomous.] An order of 
teleost fishes established by J. Miiller in 1845, 
containing those whose air-bladder, when pres- 
ent, is connected with the alimentary canal 
by an air-duct, the bladder thus having an 
outlet or mouth: contrasted with Physoclisti. 
The order was divided by Miiller into 2 suborders and 
14 families. It includes most of the abdominal malacop- 
terygian fishes of the older authors. In Cope’s system of 
classification it is ranked as a primary group of actinop- 

terous fishes, with the basilar segments of the ventral fin 
rudimental and abdominal, the parietal bones usually unit- 
ed, branchiostegal rays developed, and the pneumatic duct 
open. It includes, in addition to the forms recognized by 
Miiller; certain ganoids, as the Amiide err Halecomor- 
phi) and Lepidosteidez (order Ginglymodi). See cuts under 
Percopsis, pike, and Esox. 
physostomous (fi-sos’t6-mus), a. [ς NL. phy- 
sostomus, < Gx. φῦσα, bellows, + créua, mouth. ] 
Having the mouth and air-bladder connected 
by an air-duct, as a fish; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Physostomi. Also physostomatous, 

»hysostome. 

ysyt (fiz’i), ». [A corrupt form for fusee? 
Gr. φῦσα, a bellows ?).] <A fusee. 


Same 


Ῥ 
(simulating 


Some watches . 
with five;.. 
none. 


- . are made with four wheels, others 
. some have strings and physies, and others 
Locke, Human Understanding, ITT. vi. § 39. 
phytalbumose (fi-tal’ba-mds), η. [< Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + album(en) + -ose.] A proteinsubstance 
said to occur in plants: so named to distinguish 
it from similar forms a eer animals. 
Phytastra (fi-tas’tri),. pl. [NL., < Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + ἀστήρ, star. ] 


traste 


Phytelephantine 
[NL. (Drude, 1887), 


with Ophiastra. 





In Lankester’s classifi- 
came of two orders of Ophiuroidea, con- 


(fi-tel’6-fan-ti’né), nm. pl. 
< Phytelephas (-elephant-) + 
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-ine.| <A tribe of palms, distinguished, by the 
confluence of the ovaries in fruit into a globose 
syncarp, and including the two genera Phytele- 
phas and Nypa, both very different from all 
other palms and from eac other, but alike in 
their growth from partly or wholly prostrate 
stems, their corneous albumen, and their flow- 
ers of one or both sexes crowded upon long 
drooping spadices resembling catkins. 
Phytelephas. (fi-tel’e-fas), n. [NL. (Ruiz and 
Pavon, 1798), so called with reference to the 
hard albumen, called vegetable ivory; < Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, + éAégac, ivory: see elephant.] An 
aberrant genus of palms, type of the tribe Phy- 
telephanting, and from its singularity long sep- 
arated as a family Phytelephantee (Martius, 
1835). It is unlike all other palms in its numerous sta- 
mens, filiform stigmas, and unbranched spadices, and in 
the elongated petals of its female flower. There are 
8 species, all of them natives of tropical America, 
known from the nut as ivory-palm. They are dicecious 
trees growing in dense and extensive groves, with a short 
robust trunk sometimes 6 feet high from a creeping and 
prostrate base often 20 feet long. They bear a crown of a 
dozen or more pinnate leaves, reaching 18 or 20 feet in 
length, resembling those of the cocoanut-palm, and used 
by the natives in roofing. The male trees are taller, and 
bear a fleshy and pendulous cylindrical fragrant spadix 
about 4 feet long, crowded with small flowers between 
minute bracts, each with about thirty-six stamens, and 
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Fruiting Female Plant of Vegetable Ivory (Phytelephas 
macrocarpa). 


exhaling a penetrating odor of almonds. The female tree 
produces a shorter and erect i emg six or eight at once, 
each with six or seven pure-white flowers, which are far 
the largest among palms, with from five to ten fleshy pet- 
als (each from 2 to 3 inches long), three ο triangular 
sepals, numerous imperfect stamens, and a roundish ovary 
with from four to nine furrows, carpels, and stigmas, be- 
coming a drupe in fruit. The mass of six or seven drupes 
from one spadix consolidates into a heavy pendulous glo- 
bose syncarp, or multiple fruit (frem its size known locally 
as negro’s-head), covered with hard woody prominences. 
Each drupe contains about six large seeds; these, when 
young, are filled with a clear liquid, which is sought by 
travelers as a drink, and solidifies first into a pulp eagerly 
eaten by animals, and later into the hardest albumen 
known, whence its name ivory-nut. This again softens in 
germinating, turning into a milk and pulp, which feeds 
the young plant until it has grown for a year or more. 
Phyteuma (fi-ta’mi), πι [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
ς Τι phyteuma, < Gr. φύτευμα, a kind of plant, 
perhaps Reseda phyteuma; a particular use of 
φύτευμα, anything planted, ς Φυτεύειν, plant, < 
guTév, a plant: see phyton.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the family Campanulacee, dis- 
tinguished by a five-parted corolla with narrow 
spreading or long cohering lobes, and a fruit 


closed at the apex and dehiscent laterally. 
There are about 40 species, natives of Europe, the Medi- 
terranean region, and the temperate parts of Asia. They 
are perennial herbs, with long-stalked radical leaves, and 
small alternate stem-leaves. The flowers are commonly 
blue, sessile, and handsome, often in a dense head or 
spike. Some species are well known in cultivation, espe- 
cially as hardy ornaments in rockwork, by the name of 
horned rampion (which see, under rampion), and often 
under a former generic name, Rapunculus. 


phytiform (fi'ti-form), a. [ς Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ L. forma, form.] Resembling a plant. 

phytiphagan (fi-tif’a-gan), a. and. See phy- 
tophagan. 

phytivorous} (fi-tiv’d-rus), a. .[< Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + L. vorare, devour.|] Feeding on plants 
or herbage; herbivorous; phytophagous. ay, 
Works of Creation. 

phytobiology (fi-t6-bi-ol’6-ji), n. [ς Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + E. biology.) That. branch of biology 
which deals with plants; vegetable biology. 
Atheneum, Νο. 3253, p. 218. 
phytobranchiate (fi-to-brang’ki-at), a. [< Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, + βράγχια, gills.) Having leafy 


ph 


phytoglyphy (fi-tog’ 1-48), n. 





phytoglyphy 

gills; noting a division of isopods, in distinec- 
tion from pterygobranchiate. 

phytochemical (fi-td-kem’i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
gutév, plant, + E. chemical.|. Pertaining or re- 
lating to phytochemistry. : 

phytochemistry (fi-to-kem’is-tri), nm. [< Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, + 19. chemistry.) Vegetable chem- 
istry; the chemistry of plants. 

phytochimy (fi’to-kim-i), ».. [< F. phytochimie, 
ς Gr. φυτόν, plant, + F. chimie, chemistry: see 
alchemy, chemist.] Same as phytochemistry. 

phytochlore (fi’t6-klor), n. [< Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ λλωρός, pale-green: see chlorin. — Cf. chloro- 
phils] In bot., same as chlorophyl. | 

Phytocoride (fi-t6-kor’i-dé), η. pl. [Nl.. (Fie- 
ber, 1861), < Phytocoris + -idz.] A very large 
family of heteropterous insects, typified by the 
genus Phytocoris, and collectively called plant- 


bugs. They are mostly of small size, and are extremely 
variable in form; the base of the wings has usually a 
looped nervure ; and the ocelli are extremely minute or 
wapting.. They are divided into more than a dozen sub- 
families, among them being the bugs formerly known as 
Capsini or Capsina, now Capsidz.. Not in use. 


Phytocoris (fi-tok’6-ris), πι  [NL. (Fallen, 
1814),< Gr. φυτόν, plant, + κόρις, bug.] A genus 
of plant-bugs, typical of 
the family Phytocoride, 
having the beak extend- 
ing to the middle of the 
abdomen, and the sides of 
the head angular. There 


are about 20 species, 7 of which 
inhabit North America. P. tri- 
pustulatus is blackish, spotted 
with orange, and found on net- 


les. 
Phytocrene (fi-to-kré’- 
-né), ». [NL. (Wallich, 
1823), so called with ref- 
erence to a copious wa- «¢ . 
tory sap which flows from Pipi ec ie) ανν 
the porous wood when 
pierced, and is used as a drink; < Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + κρήνη, fountain.] A. genus of poly- 
petalous shrubs of the family Icacinaceex, type 
of the tribe Phytocrenez, characterized by 
capitate flowers with filaments longer than the 
anthers. The 7 species are natives of tropical Asia and 
New Guinea. They are high climbing and twining shrubs, 
with alternate leaves, and small dicecious hairy flower 
the staminate heads the size of peas and densely crowde 
in elongated panicles, the pistillate heads solitary and 
reaching the size of the human head, followed by a glob- 
ular mass of hairy or spiny drupes with resinous stones. 
P. gigantea, with white flowers, from Martaban in Burma, 
is cultivated under glass by the names of water-vine, 
vegetable fountain, and East Indian fountain-tree. 
Phytocrenese (fi-to-kré’né-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Walker-Arnott, 1834), ς Phytocrene + -ez.] A 
tribe of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of 
the family Icacinacee, characterized by equal . 
and alternate stamens ¢1d petals, and broad 
leaf-like or fleshy cotyledons. It includes 9 
genera and about 35 species, all tropical elimb- 
ers, of which Phytocrene is the type. 
phytogenesis (fi-td-jen’e-sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
υτόν, plant, + yéveoug, origin: see genesis. | 
he doctrine of the generation of plants. 
phytogenetic (fi’t9-jé-net’ik), α. [< phytogen- 
esis, after genetic.] Of or pertaining to phy- 
togeny; of vegetable or plant origin. 
[< phy- 


phytogenetical (fi-to-j6-net’i-kal), a. 
The morphological and phytogenetical study of the higher 





togenetic + -al.]) Same as phytogenetic. 
plants. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII. 479. 


phytogeny (fi-toj‘e-ni), n. [< Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ -γένεια, ς -γενής, producing: see -geny.| Same 
as phytogenesis. 
phytogadgrapher (fi/t6-jé-og’ra-fér), n. [ς 
phytogeograph-y + -erl.] One who is versed 
in phytogeography. Nature, XL. 98. 
ogeographic (fi-t6-jé-0-graf’ik), a. [< 
phytogeograph-y + -ic.) Of or pertaining to 
phytogeography. 
Islands may be arranged, . . . for J - 
poses in tree συ ος according ο i i lac 
ment. Nature, X XXIII. 338. 


payee αμα μεσα (fi-t6-j6-d-graf’i-kal),a. [ς 
pry 


ytogeographic + -al.] Same as plujtogeo- 


-ygraphic. 
phytogeography (fi’to-j6-og’ra-fi), 30. 


f= 'F. 
phytogéographie = It. fitogeografia, < Gr. φυτόν 
μι. + γεωγραφία, geography: see geography. 

he geography or geographical distribution of 


pease? correlated with zoogeography. 
p 


ytoglyphic (fi-td-glif’ik), a. . [< phytoglyph-y 
+ -ic.| Of or pertaining to phytoglyphy. 

[< YT. Φυτ όν, 

plant, + γλύφειν, engrave: see glyph.] Nature- 

printing, as applied to the portraying of plants, 





phytoglyphy 
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Phytotoma 


for which the process was especially devised. yellow, and characterized by a peculiar venation of the phytophagic (fi-t6-faj’ik), a. Same as phy- 


Also phytography. 
phytographer (fi-tog’ra-fér), n. [< phytograph-y 
' + -erl.] One who describes, names, and classi- 
fies plants. | 
phytographic (fi-t6-graf’ik), a. [< phytograph-y 
+ -ic.) Of or pertaining to phytography or 
phytographers; relating or related to the de- 
scribing, naming, and classifying of plants. 
Nature, XXX VILL. 220. 
phytographical (fi-td-graf’i-kal), a. [ς phyto- 
graphie + -al.| Same as phytographic. 
phytography (fi-tog’ra-fi), ». [= F. phyto- 
graphie=Sp. fitografia = Pg. phytographia= It. 


Sitografia, 

write.] 1. The description of plants; that 
branch of botany which concerns itself with 
the rules to be observed in describing, naming, 
and classifying plants. 


Phytography is entirely subordinate to Taxonomy, or 
Systematic Botany. 


y 
Henslow, Descriptive and Physiological Botany, § 3. 


2. Same as phytoglyphy. — 

phytoid (fi’toid), a. [< Gr. *¢vroedfe (in adv. 
φυτοειδῶς), contr. φυτώδης, like a plant, < gurdv, 
plant, + eidoc, form.] Plant-like: specifically, 
in zodlogy, noting animals and organs which re- 
semble plants in appearance. 

Phytolacca, (fi-t6-lak’i), η. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), so called in allusion to the crimson juice 
of the berries; < Gr. φυτόν, plant, + NL. lacca, 
lac, Ε. lac, lake: see lac?, lake3.}_ A genus of 
plants, type of the family Phytolaccacee and 
tribe Phytolaccex, characterized by the de- 
pressed-globose berry of from five to twelve ses- 
sile carpels. There are 10 species, mainly tropical and 
American, afew African and Asiatic. They vary greatly in 
habit, being shrubs, herbs, or trees, erect or climbing, 
smooth or hairy, and with round, grooved, or angled 
branches. They bear alternate undivided leaves, and small 
flowers in axillary racemes or opposite the leaves, at first 
apparently terminal. They are usually of marked poison- 
ous and medicinal properties, sepediely P. Americana, 
one of the most characteristic of American plants (for 
which see poke-weed, also called coakuwm, scoke, redweed, 
red-ink plant, inkberry-weed, pigeonberry, garget, and fox- 
glove). P. icosandra, a small and shrubby plant, is culti- 
vated for its graceful Grooping racemes of white flowers, 
under the name of hydrangea-leafed poke. P. octandra is 
the Spanish calalu, or West Indian foxglove. (For P. dioica, 
also called tree-poke and umbra-tree, see bellasombra-tree.) 
P. acinosa has been cultivated, often under the name of 
Pircunia, as a substitute for asparagus and for spinach. 

Phytolaccacez ak εν n. pl. (NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Phytolacca + -acezx.| Afamily 
of dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the order 
Polygonales, distinguished by the usually many 
earpels in aring, each with an undivided style. 
It includes 90 species, of 6 tribes and 23 genera, of 
which Phytolacca (the type), Rivina, and Petiveria are the 
best-known. ‘They are trees, shrubs, or herbs with a 
woody base, bearing alternate entire leaves, generally 
smooth branches, and racemed flowers, of greenish or whit- 
ish tinge, with one bract at the base of the pedicel and 


rhs solites om elit), [= Fy phytolith τι 
phytolitet (fi’td-lit), η. [= F. phytolithe = It. 
jitolite, ¢ Gr. φυτόν, plant, + λίθος, stone.}] A 
hytolithologist (fi"t9-i-thol’6-jist) [« 
pnhytolitholo (fi’t6-li-thol’9-jist), . 
ο οσων + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
or who writes upon fossil plants. 
μοιων (fi’t6-li-thol’6-ji), n. [ς Gr. 
gurév, plant, + E. lithology.] The science of 
fossil plants. 
phytological (fi-td-loj’i-kal), a. [ς phytolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to phytology; bo- 
hytologist (fi-tol’G-jist), m  [< phytolog-y ++ 
phytologis -tol’6-jist), n. phytolog-y 
-ist. ] e-who is versed in phytology, or the 
science of plants; a botanist. 


As our learned phytologist Mr. Ray has done. Evelyn. 


phytology (fi-tol’6-ji), n. [= F. phytologie = 
Sp. fitologia = Pg. phytologia = It. fitologia, < 
Gr. φυτόν, plant, + -λογία, ¢ λέγειν, speak: see 
-ology.| The science of plants; botany. [Rare, ] 
We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions by quin- 


cuncial and reticulate plants, or erect a new phytology. 
Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, Ep. Ded. 


phytomer (fi’td-mér),. [¢ Gr. φυτόν, plant, + 
µέρος, part. ] bot., a plant-part, or plant-unit 
—that is, one of the structures or elements 
which, produced in a series, make up a plant of 


the higher grade. The ultimate similar parts into 
which a plant may be analyzed are units consisting of an 
internode and a node with itsleaves. Each unit may repro- 
- duce its like or the entire plant. Also phyton, phytomera. 


Phytomyia (fi-t6-mi‘i-i), ». [NL. (Haliday 
i833) ‘ nye fed from Phytomyza (Fallen, 1810), 
< Gr. φυτόν, plant, + μµυῖα, fly.) 


dz, now giving name to the Phytomyida, 
are small aiies, ws blackish-gray color often spotted 


The 


Gr. φυτόν, plant, + -γραφία, < ypagerv, phytonomy (fi-ton’d-mi), η. 


A genus of 
dipterous insects formerly of the family Musci- 


with 


wings. The larvz are leaf-miners, some transforming to 
pupee in the mine, while others pupate in the earth. The 
genus is large and wide-spread, with over 50 European 
and several North American species. 


Phytomyidz (fi-td-mi’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., < Phy- 
tomyia + -idz.| A family of dipterous insects 
named from the genus Phytomyia, formerly 
merged in Muscide. Often called Phytomyzi- 
dz, as by Osten Sacken, 1878. 

phyton (fi’ton), ».; pl. phyta (-8). [NL., < 
Gr. φυτόν, plant, < φύειν, produce, pass. φύεσθαι, 
grow, become: see bel.] 1. In dot., same as 
phytomer. See the supplement.—2. [cap.] 
In entom., a genus of Cerambycide. 

[= F. phytonomie 

Sp. jitonomia = It. fitonomia, fitonimia, < Gr. 

φυτόν, plant, + νόμος, law.] The science of the 

laws of plant-growth. 

phytopa eontologist (fi-td-pa/1é-on-tol’6-jist), 
π.. [< phytopaleontolog-y + -ist.| Same as pa- 

leobotanist. 


The nature of some impressions described by phytopa- 
leontologists as remains of fossil Algee. Science, I, 252. 


hytopaleontology (fi-td-pa’16-on-tol’6-ji), n. 
cdi φυτόν, plant, + E. paleontology.] Same 
as paleobotany. 

It is to defend his position, and that, indeed, of phyto- 
paleontology. Science, I, 253. 
hytopathological (fi-t6-path-d-loj’i-kal), a 

Tro ie onadhotoy + 40-aih 
to ee μμ 
phytopathologist (fi’td-pa-thol’d-jist), n. [< 
phytopatholog-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
phytopathology, or knowledge of the diseases 


of plants. 
phytopathology (fi’t6-pa-thol’6-ji), n. [ς Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, + E. pathology.] The science of 
the diseases of plants; an account of the dis- 


eases to which plants are liable. 


Of or pertaining 


Phytophaga (fi-tof’a-gii), x. pl. [NL. (Duméril, 


1806): see phytophagous.) 1. In entom.: (a) A 
very large group of phytophagous tetramerous 
coleopters, having the head not rostrate, the 
maxille with 
two lobes, the 
antennz linear 
and of moder- 
ate length or 
short, the body 
ovate, oblong, or 
rounded, andthe 
elytra covering 
the sides of the 
abdomen. They 
are found on plants, 
on which they feed, 
and number upward 
of 10,000 described 
species, represent- 
ing several different 
families. The leaf- 
beetles, Chrysomeli- 
dz, are characteris- 
tic examples, and 
the name is some- 
times restricted to 
these, though in a 
wider sense the Ce- 
rambycidz, Spondylide, and Bruchid# are also included. 
See also cuts under Cerambyz, Chrysomela, and Bruchus, 


(b) A division of terebrant hymenopterous in- 
sects represented by the families Tenthredinidz 
and Uroceridz, or the saw-flies and horntails; 
the Securifera of Latreille: contrasted with En- 
tomophaga and Gallicole. (c) [Used as a sin- 
gular.] A genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Tipulide. Rondani, 1840.—2. In tchth., 
a group of eyprinoid fishes.—3. In mammal.: 
(a) One of two primary groups into which the 
Edentata or Bruta have been divided, the other 
being Entomophaga. The Phytophaga are the 
vegetable-feeders. 

The Phytophaga are divisible into two groups, one ex- 
isting, and the other extinct. The former consists of the 
sloths, or Tardigrada;. . . [the latter are] the Gravigrada. 

Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 333. 
(b) One of two prime divisions of placental 
mammals, including the pachyderms, herbivo- 
rous cetaceans (Sirenia), rodents, and rumi- 
nants of Cuvier on the one hand, and the eden- 
tates of Cuvier (minus the monotremes) on the 
other hand, together forming two orders, Dip- 
lodontia and Aplodontia, collectively contrast- 
ed with Zodphaga. 
phytophagan (fi-tof’a-gan), a.andm. [ς phy- 
tophag-ous + -an.] I, a. Same as phytopha- 





A member of the Phytophaga ( Prionus 
taticollts), female, natural size. 


gous. 
II, ». A phytophagous animal; specifically, 
a member of the Phytophaga, in any sense. 
Also phytiphagan. 





lants; a 
vhytenhiious (fi-tof’i-lus), a. 


Phytophthora (fi-tof’thd-ri), n. 


phytophysiolo 


Phytoptidz (fi-top’ti-dé), πα. pl. 
phytoptosis (fi-top-t0’sis), 2. 


Ph 


phytosis (fi-td’sis), n. 


Ph 


tophagous. 
hs - ous (fi-tof’a-gus), a. [= F. zeyto- 
phage = Pg. phytiphago = It. fitofago, < Gr. φυ- 


τόν, plant, + φαγεῖν, eat.] Plant-eating; feed- 
ing on plants; herbivorous; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Phytophaga, in any sense. 
Also phytophagan and phytophagie. 
phytopha (fi-tot’a-ii), n. [<Gr. purdy, a plant, 
+ -gayia, ς gayeiv, eat.] The habit of feeding on 
phytophagous regimen. 
[< NL. phytophi- 
lus, < Gr. φυτόν, plant, + φιλεῖν, love.] Fond 
of plants, as an insect. 


phytophthire (fi’tof-thir), m. [< Gr. φυτόν, a 
ο πρ + φθείρ, louse.] Same as phytophthirian. 


ytophthiria (fi-tof-thir’i-’), n. pl. [NL.: see 
phytophthire.| A tribe or suborder of hemipter- 


ous insects; plant-lice, etc. They have the thorax 
normally constructed of three segments; the mouth suc- 
torial without palpi; the wings four, two, or none, and 
membranous when present; the antennz of more than five 
joints ; and the tarsi of one or two joints, It contains sev- 
eral families, as the Coccid@ or scale-insects, Aphidid or 

lant-lice proper, Aleurodidz, or moth-blight insects, and 

syllidz, jumping plant-lice, or flea-lice. Also called Ste- 
norhynchi. See cuts under coccus, cochineal, Aphis, and 


Psylia. 
fe ioe a (fi-tof-thir’i-an),@. and n. [< 
phyt 


ophthire + -an.] I, a. Infesting plants, as 
a plant-louse, scale-insect, or aphid; specifical- 


* ly, of or pertaining {ο the Phytophthiria. 


IT, x. Amember of the Phytophthiria; a plant- 
louse. Also phytophthire. 
. (De 


(NL, 
Bary, 1876), ς Gr. φυτόν, a plant, + φθορά, de- 
struction, « φθείρειν, ἀθβίτογ.] A genus of para- 
sitic fungi closely allied to the genus Perono- 
spond from which it differs by the spores being 
ateral instead of terminal. There are only 3 spe- 


cies, of which P. infestans, the downy mildew of the potato 
or potato-rot, is the most destructive. See potato-rot. 


(fi-t-fiz-i-ol’0-ji), π. [< Gr. 
υσιολογία, physiology.] Vege- 


[NL., ς Phy- 
toptus + -idz.] A family of atracheate Acarina 
with two pairs of hind legs abortive, typified 
by the genus Phytoptus. They are commonly 
known as gall-mites or rust-mites. 

[NL., < Phytop- 
tus + -osis.] A disease of plants caused by 
the attacks of mites of the genus Phytoptus. 
It is accompanied by an abnormal growth of 
the plant-tissue. See erineum. 

optus (fi-top’tus), » [NL. (Dujardin, 
1851), < Gr. φυτόν, plant, + *orrdéc, verbal adj. 
of for, see: see optic.| A genus of gall-mites, 
giving name tothe Phytoptide, and containing 
such species as P. quadripes, which galls the 
soft maple in the United States. 

[NL., < Gr. φυτόν, plant, 


φυτόν, a plant, 
table physiology. 


+ -osis.] The presence of vegetable ρω 
or the morbid conditions produced them : 
especially used in designation of the dermato- 


mycoses. 


phytotaxy (fi’td-tak-si), πα. [< Gr. gérov, plant, 


+ τάξις, order, arrangement.|] The science of 
the classification of plants; systematic botany. 
Compare zodtaxy. Lester F. Ward, Dynamie 
Sociology, I. 120. 

otoma (fi-tot’6-mi), n. [NL. (Molina, 
1789), < Gr, φυτόν, plant, + -royuoc, « τέμνει», 
ταμεῖν, cut.] The only genus of Phytotomidz. 





Phytotoma rara, 


Three species are described, P. rara, P. angustirostris, and 
P. rutela, These birds are said to do much damage by 
cutting tender sprouts and buds with their serrated bill. 
Their voice is harsh and grating. 


Phytotomide 


Phytotomide (fi-t6-tom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς piacular (pi-ak’i-lir), a. [= F. piaculaire, ς pianistic (pé-a-nis’tik), a. 
i L. piacularis, expiatory, < piaculum, expiation: κ Of or pertaining to a pianist. 
having power to piano! (pii’n6), a. 


Phytotoma + -idz.| A family of mesomyodian 
or clamatorial passerine birds, represented by 
the genus Phytotoma, having a conirostral bill 
with serrate tomia, and certain peculiar cranial 
characters representing an ancient type of 


structure. Itis peculiar to South America, and contains 
one genus anda few species of Chili, Bolivia, and the Argen- 
pee Republic. Its relationships are with the Cotingidz 
and Pipri 


phytotomist (fi-tot’d6-mist), ». [< phytotom-y 
+ -ist.] One who is versed in phytotomy, or 
vegetable histology. 
phytotomous (fi-tot’d-mus), a. [< Gr. φυτόν, a 
plant, + -τομος, «τέμνειν, Tapyeiv, cut.] Leaf-eut- 
ting or plant-cutting, as a bird or an insect. 
phytotomy (fi-tot’6-mi), x. [= F. phytotomie 
= It. fitotomia, < Gr, φυτόν, a plant, + τέμνειν, 
ταμεῖν, cut.] The minute structure of plants; 
vegetable anatomy or SNOB. 
Phytozoa, (fi-to-26’ii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of phyto- 
zoon, < Gr. durév, a plant, + ζῷον, an animal.] 
1. Plant-like animals, such as sponges, corals, 
sea-anemones, and sea-mats.— 2, Certain ma- 
rine animaleules living in the tissues of plants. 
phytozoan (fi-t0-20’an), a. and π. I, a. Phy 
toid or plant-like, as an animal; zodphytic; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Phytozoa. 
II. ». A plant-like animal; a member of the 
Phytozoa, in either sense ; a zodphyte. 
Phytozoaria (fi’t6-z0-a’ri-i), νο οί [NL., < Gr. 
gutéy, a plant, + MGr. ζωάριον, dim. 3 


of Gr. ζῷον, 
an animal.| Same as Jnfusoria, in the widest 
sense. 

Phytozoida (fi-td-z0’i-dii), n. pl. [NL., as Phy- 
tozoa + -ida.] prime division of protozoans. 
Ié contained the flagellate infusorians. Also 
called Filigera. 

phyz, ”. See phiz. 

pil, pie+ (pi), x. [The more common spelling pi 
is out of analogy, and due to ignorance of the 
origin of the word, or to the supposition that it 
is a mere abbr. of pica’, with ref. to the com- 
mon use of that sort of type. The word is 
otherwise referred to piel, as a ‘mixed mess’; 
to pie2, as ‘pied’ or ‘mixed’; and to pie3, as an 
allusion to the (asserted) frequent illegibility of 
print in the service-book so called.] Printing- 
types mixed together indiscriminately; type in 
a confused or jumbled condition or mass. 

One night, when, having impos’d my forms, I thought 
my day’s work over, one of them by accident was broken, 
and two pages reduced to pi. I immediately distributed 


and compos’d it over again before [ went to bed. 
Franklin, Autobiog., p. 176. 


Unordered paradings and clamour, not without strong 
liquor; objurgation, insubordination ; your military rank- 
ed arrangement going all (as the typographers say of set 
types in a similar case) rapidly to ge. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. ii. 4. 
pil, pie* (pi), v. t. [ς pil, piet, n.] To reduce 
(printing-types) to a state of pi. 
pi? (pi), ». [The name of the Greek letter 7, πῖ, 
the initial letter of περιφέρεια, periphery, cireum- 
ference.] 1. The name of the Greek letter Π, 
π, corresponding to the Roman P, p.—2. The 
name of a symbol (7) used in geometry for the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its di- 
ameter, or 3.1415927. 
pia! (Ρ18),π. [Abbr. of pia mater.] Same as 
ia mater. 
pia? (ρ6΄ i), π. [Polynesian (Sandwich Is- 
lands, Marquesas, εἴο.).] A perennial herb, 
Tacea pinnatifida, found wild or cultivated 
throughout Polymesia, and to China and Zan- 


zibar. Its value lies in its large fleshy tubers; from 
which, after rasping, the starch is washed out and dried 
to form the South Sea or Tahiti arrowroot. This is widely 
used as an article of diet in the tropics (in native use not 
dried, but fermented), and is especially valued in diarrhea 


and dysentery. 

piaba (pi-i’ba), ». [Tupi.] A small fresh- 
water fish of Brazil, of about the size of a 
ra much esteemed for the table. Imp. 

ict. 

piacere (pia-cha’re), η, [It., = E. pleasure.] In 
music, in the phrase a piacere, at pleasure 
(same as ad libitum). 

piacevole (pia-cha’v6-le), a. [It., pleasant, 
merry, < piacere, please: see please.| In music, 
pleasant; playful: noting passages to be so 
rendered. 

piaclet (pi’a-kl),n. [< OF. piacle = Pg. piaculo 
= It. piacolo, piaculo, < L. piaculum, a sin-offer- 
ing, expiation, also a sin,< piare, appease, < pius, 
devout, dutiful: see pious.] <A grievous or se- 
rious offense; a crime; asin. Compare piacu- 
lar, 2. 


Not to answer me when you mind me is pure Neglect, 
and no less than a Piacle. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 16, 


4469 


see piacle.] 1. Expiatory; 
atone: as, piacular rites. 
In order to our redemption, Christ suffered as a piacu- 


lar alli which must be understood to mean in our 
stead. 


offering which the king of Moab made to deliver his coun- 
try. Encye. Brit., XVI. 696. 


2. Requiring expiation; blameworthy; crimi- 
nal; sinful; wicked. 

Our late arch-bishop (if it were not piacular for you to 
read ought of his) could have taught you in his publike 
writings these five limitations of injoyned ceremonies. 

Bp. Hall, Apology against the Brownists. 
piacularity (pi-ak-i-lar’i-ti),. [« piacular + 
-ity.| The character of being piacular; crimi- 
nality; badness. De Quincey. 
piaculoust (pi-ak’t-lus), α. [< L. piaculum, ex- 
piation: see piacle.] Same as piacular. 
And so, as Cesar reports, unto the ancient Britains it 


was piaculous to tast a goose, which dish at present no 
table is without. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 24. 


piaffe (pi-af’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. piaffed, ppr. 

iafing. [< F, piaffer, paw the ground, as a 

orse, lit. make a show, be ostentatious, strut. ] 
In the manége, to advance with the same step 
as in a trot, flinging the right fore leg and left 
hind leg diagonally forward, placing them on 
the ground and balancing on them for a few 
seconds, while the other two legs are flun 
forward in the same movement. Tribune Boo 
of Sports, p. 41. 

Sir Piercie Shafton . . . kept alternately pressing and 
checking his gay courser, forcing him to piafe, to cara- 
cole, to passage, and to do all the other feats of the school. 

Scott, Monastery, xv. 
piaffer (pi-af’ér),n. [<F. piaffer, inf, taken as 
“a noun: see piaffe.] The act of piaffing. Some- 

times called Spanish walk. 

The slow piafer is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of the rider’s legs. The quick piafer by quick- 
ening the alternate pressure of the leg. 

Garrard, Training Cavalry Horses, p. 65. 
pial (pi’al),a. [< pia + -al.] Ofor pertaining 
to the pia mater; pia-matral. 

In some cases also the appropriate adjectives are em- 
ployed, e. g. pial, : 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 524. 

pia mater (pi’i ma’tér), [=F . pie-mére = Sp. 
pia-mdter =Pg. pia-mater = It. pia-madre,< NL. 
pia mater, lit, pious or gentle mother (opposed to 
dura mater), a fanciful name: L. pia, fem. of.pius 
(see pious); mater, mother: see mater2.] The 
delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which immediately invests the brain and spinal 
cord. It is the third or inmost of the three meninges, 
covered both by the arachnoid and by the dura mater. 
ο called pia.— Pia mater testis. Same as tunica vas- 
culosa. 

pia-matral (pi’i-ma’tral), a. [< pia mater + 
-al.| Pertaining to the pia mater; pial. 

pian (pi-an’),n. [ς F. pian, yaws.] pathol., 
same as frambesia. 

pianet, ΛΑ. A Middle English form of peony. 

pianetlt, n. [Also pionet, piannet, pyannet, py- 
annat, appar. through OF. pion, dim. of OF. pie, 
a pie: see pie2.] The magpie of Europe, Pica 

ica. 

planet?},. [By confusion with pianet1, a mag- 
pie; ult. < L. picus, a woodpecker: see Picus.] 
1. The lesser ogy sap Picus minor.—2, 
The oyster-catcher, Hematopus ostralegus. 

pianet3 (pi’a-net), ». [Prop. pionet, < pion + 
-εί.] The double peony. [Prov. Eng. ] 

pianette (pé-a-net’),. [< piano2 + -ette.] In 
England, a small or miniature upright piano- 
forte. In France also called a bibi (a minced 
form of bébé, baby). 

piangendo (pian-jen’d6), a. [It., ppr. of pian- 
gere, piagnere, weep: see plain2.] In music, 
plaintive: noting a νε to be so rendered. 

pianino (pé-a-né’nd), n. [It., dim. of piano: see 

iano2,.] An upright pianoforte. 

pianism (pi-an’izm),». [< piano2+-ism.] The 
act, process, or result of performing music 
upon the pianoforte; the technique of the 
pianoforte; the adaptation of a piece of music 
to effective performance on the pianoforte. 

pianissimo (pé-a-nis’i-m6), a. [It., superl. of 
piano: see pianol.] In music, very soft; with 
the minimum of foreco or loudness. Usually 
abbreviated pp or ppp. 

pianist (pi-an’ist, pé’a-nist),n. [= D.G. Dan. 
Sw. pianist = F. pianiste = Sp. pianista = Pg. 
It. pianista ; as piano2 + -ἰδί.] A performer 
on the pianoforte. 


Waterland, Works, VII. 76. y 
The piacular sacrifice of his son and heir was the last Piano? (pi-an’6), η. 


ne =e Ee 


pianoforte 


[< pianist + -~ic.] 

| Rare. ] 

[= F. Sp. Pg. piano, « It. 

piano, soft, plane, < L. planus, plane: see plane, 

plain.]. In music, soft; with little force or loud- 

ness: opposed to forte. Usually abbreviated p. 

—Piano pedal. See pedal. 

[= D. G. Sw. Dan. F. Sp. 
Pg. piano, ς It. piano, short for pianoforte: 
see pianoforte.| A pianoforte.— Boudoir piano, 
cabinet piano, an upright piano.—Cottage piano. 
See cottage.—Dumb piano. Same as digitoriwm.—Elec- 
tric piano, a pianoforte whose wires are set in vibration 
by electromagnets, instead of by hammers.— Grand pi- 
ano. See pianoforte.—Pedalpiano. Seepedal, a.— Pic- 
colo piano. See piccolo.—Square piano, upright pi- 
ano, See pianoforte. 

piano-case (pi-an’6-kas), η. The wooden box 
inclosing the mechanism of a pianoforte. 

piano-cover (pi-an’6-kuv’ér), ». A cloth or 
rubber cover for a pianoforte. 

pianoforte (pi-an’6-fér-te or -fort),n. [= Ὀ. α. 
Sw. Dan. F. Sp. Pg. pianoforte, < it. ianoforte, 
a pianoforte, < piano, soft (see pianol), + forte 
strong,< L. fortis, strong: see fort, forte2, force. 
A musical instrument of the percussive group, 
the tones being produced by blows of hammers 
upon stretched strings, and the hammers be- 
ing operated from a keyboard. Essentially, the 
pianoforte is a large dulcimer with a keyboard; but his- 
torically it replaced the clayichord and harpsichord, which 





Action of Modern Upright Pianoforte, 


a, key-frame ; 4, key; ο, balance-rail; d, αἲ, cushions; ¢, balance 
* key-pin; /, balance key-leads, placed where needed to balance the 
key; g, large action-rail; g’, small action-rail; %, spring-rail or ham- 


mer-rest, which is moved by the soft μα e hammer nearer 
to the string and causing it to strike a lighter blow; z, oe -rail; 7, 
regulating-rail; 4,hammer; ZZ’; string; #7, hammer-shan tienes, 
butt; ο, butt-flange ; #, counter-check or bumper; g, hammer-spring 
(insuring retreat of hammer from the string promptly after striking); r, 
hammer-check, against which the bumper strikes to steady the ham- 
mer after the stroke; s, jack, or jack-fly, pivoted to the jack-flange and 
acting against the hammer-butt to throw the hammer forward when 
the key is depressed; s’, jack-spring (restoring ition of jack after 
the blow); ¢,jack-flange; 14, whip orjack-whip, which carries the jack- 
flange, hammer-check, bridle-wire, and damper-lifter, and which is 
pivoted to the pe ming wv, which latter is fastened by a screw to 
the main action-rail; zw, bridle-wire, which carries the bridle or flexible 
tape extending from the bridle-wire to and attached to the hammer- 
butt, and which pulls the hammer back immediately after its blow 
upon the string; w’, regulating or escapement screw, which releases 
the jack-fly from the hammer-butt and allows the hammer to be drawn 
backward by the bridle immediately after striking; «, damper-lever; 
2, damper-wire ; 2, damper-head; α’, damper-lifter (otherwise called 
soon, from its shape), which lifts the damper from the string and holds 
it away till the key is released from the pressure of the fingers; 0’, 
damper-flange, to which the damper-lever is pivoted, and which is rig- 
idly screwed to the main action-rail; «’, damper-spring, which presses 
the damper against the string to stop its vibration when the key is re- 
leased from pressure; e’e’, action-extension, which may be varied in 
length, and which simply connects the jack-whip with the rocker 7”, 
screwed to the key; ~’, recess in which a horizontal damper-rod (not 
shown) is placed, which acts by means of forte pedal-action to remove 
all the dampers simultaneously, thus permitting the strings to vibrate 
without check. 


were keyboard-instruments more akin to the harp than 
to the dulcimer. The dulcimer has been known in some 
form from the earliest historic times, Several attempts 
were made during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries to combine a keyboard with it, perhaps the most im- 
portant being the pantaleone of Hebenstreit. The chief 
esthetic motive to these attempts arose from the fact that 
the keyboard-instruments then known were nearly or en- 
tirely incapable of gradation in the loudness of their tone; 
hence the new instrument, when invented, was called a 
piano e farte, af iano, or a pianoforte, because its main 
peculiarity was that its tone might be made either loud or 
soft at the player’s will. The earliest manufacture of pi- 
anofortes of which there is certain record was by Bartolo- 
meo Cristofori of Padua, about 1710. Various improve- 
ments have been and are still being made in details, but 
the essential elements of the mechanism have not been 
radically changed. ‘These elements are as follows. (a) 
The frame or back is a framework of metal, with various 
cross-bars and trusses so planned as to offer a stanch re- 
sistance to the tension of the strings. This tension in a 
modern grand pianoforte amounts to several tons, To the 
frame are attached on one side or end the string-plate and 
on the other the wrest-plank, to the former of which one 
end of the strings is fastened, while in the latter are set 
the tuning-pins, around which their other end is wound, 
and by turning which their tension may be adjusted. 
Frames are sometimes made of wood, but usually of iron, 
preferably cast in a single piece. (0) The strings are steel 
wires of graduated thickness and length, the larger being 
made heavier by being wound with copper wire. For 
each of the extreme upper and lower tones only one 
wire is provided, but for most of the others there are two 


pianoforte 


or three wires, which are tuned in unison, and placed so 
that they shall be struck simultaneously by a single ham- 
mer. ὁ The sounding-board is a thin plate of selected 
wood so placed under the strings that it is drawn into 
sympathetic vibration with them. The sonority and 
quality of the tones depend much upon its material, form, 
and attachment. At the side or end next the string- 
= there is an opening in the sounding-board for the 

ammers. (d) The action comprises the entire system of 
levers, hammers, etc., by which the player causes the 
strings to sound. It includes a keyboard (which see) 
made up of keys or digitals, each of which works on a 
pivot near its center. When the front end of a key is de- 
pressed, the back end is raised, carrying with it a rod 
called a jack, the upper end of which propels a felt-tipped 
hammer against one or more strings witha blow. At the 
same instant a damper is lifted from the strings so that 
they can vibrate freely. After the blow is given the ham- 
mer falls back against a check, while the damper remains 
lifted until the key is released. Various exceedingly in- 
genious devices are used to prevent noise, to insure ease, 
precision, and power, and to provide for extreme rapidity 
of manipulation. Various mechanical effects are pro- 
duced by means of pedals, such as the damper or loud 
pedal, which lifts the dampers from all the strings at 
once, so that all the strings sounded shall continue to 
sound, and other strings shall be drawn into sympathetic 
vibration until the pedal is released; a sustaining pedal, 
which holds up all the dampers that happen to be raised 
when it is pressed down, so that selected tones may be 
prolonged at will; and a soft pedal, which either inter- 
poses a ak of thin felt between the hammers and the 
strings, or diminishes the distance from which the ham- 
mers strike, or moves them to one side, that they may strike 
only one instead of two or three strings, so that a soft 
tone shall be produced. The compass of the keyboard 
varies from five to seven and a half octaves. Great care 
is taken that the hammers shall strike the strings at such 
a point as to bring out their desirable harmonies, and 
suppress the others. (e) The case is a wooden box in 
which the whole instrument is contained. Its form va- 
ries according to the variety of the pianoforte. A grand 
piano, the largest form of which is called a concert grand, 
is harp-shaped, like the harpsichord, and has the strings 
strung horizontally at right angles to the keyboard. A 
square piano, until lately the commonest form for private 
use, isrectangular, like the clavichord, and has the strings 
strung horizontally, parallel with the keyboard. An up- 
right or cabinet piano is like a square set up on edge, and 
has the strings strung vertically behind the keyboard. In 
both these varieties the case is often made of precious 
woods elaborately carved and inlaid. The importance of 
the pianoforte rests upon its powerful and finely graduated 
tone, its convenience for the production of concerted 
music, and its universal popularity. Its wide-spread use 
brings into prominence, however, the disadvantages of a 

ercussive tone, which cannot be sustained or varied af- 

er the initial stroke, of an ease of manipulation which 
invites slovenly and vulgar use, and of a temperament 
which, with the common neglect of frequent tuning, 
often hopelessly corrupts the player’s musical ear. The 
technique of the pianoforte has developed gradually out 
of that of the harpsichord and clavichord. Abbreviated 
pf.— Oblique pianoforte. See oblique.—Pianoforte- 
player’s cramp, an occupation-neurosis, allied to writer’s 
cramp, developing in pianoforte-players.— Sostinente pi- 
anoforte, a name given to various forms of the piano- 
forte constructed with a view to sustain the full tone like an 
organ. No such instruments have remained long in use. 


pianograph (pi-an’6-grat),n. [<E. piano + Gr. 
-ypagia, < γράφειν, write.] A form of music-re- 
corder. See music-recorder. 

piano-maker (pi-an’0-ma’kér),». A maker of 

ianofortes. 

piano-music (pi-an’6-mii’zik), η. Music writ- 
ten for or performed on a pianoforte. 

piano-school (pi-an’6-skél),». 1. A school for 
giving instruction in playing on the pianoforte. 
—2. A particular method or system of piano- 
forte instruction; also, a book showing such 
method. 

piano-stool (pi-an’6-stél), n. A stool, gener- 
ally adjustable in height, used by a performer 
on the pianoforte. 

piano-violin (pi-an’6-vi-d-lin”), n. 
harmonichord. 

piarachnoid (pi-a-rak’noid), n. [< pi(a mater) 
+ arachnoid: see arachnoid, 2 (α).] The pia 
mater and the arachnoid taken together. 

Piarist (pi’a-rist), π. [« NL. *Piarista, ς L. 
pius, pious: see ptous.] In the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a member of the Pauline Congregation of 
the Mother of God, a secular order founded at 
Rome by Joseph Calasanza about 1600 and sanc- 


tioned a few years later. In addition to the three 
usual monastic vows, the Piarists devoted themselves to 
the free instruction of youih. They are found especially 
in the Austrian empire. : 

piarrhemia (pi-a-ré’mi-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. πια- 

χρός, fat, + αἷμα, blood.] Same as lipemia. 
piassava, piagaba; Tupi piagaba.] 1. A coarse 
fiber yielded by three palms, Atialea funifera, 
Leopoldinia Piassaba, and Raphia vinifera. 
In South America it is made into coarse but durable ropes ; 
in Europe it is used chiefly for street-brooms. The product 
of the last species is less valued. See Attalea, bast- 
palm, Leopoldinia, Para grass, 2, bamboo-palm, under 
palm2, and cut in next column. | 

Since the introduction of Piassaba ... the manufac- 


ture of ‘‘ bass brooms” has become an important branch of 
the brush-makingindustry. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf,, I. 554. 


2. Any of the above palms. 


Same as 





Piassava (Attalea funifera). 
ᾱ, the upper part of the stem with the fibers. 


piaster, piastre (pi-as’tér), π. [< F. piastre 
= Sp. Pg. piastra, piaster, < It. piastra (ML. 
plastra, a piaster), a thin plate of any metal, a 
dollar, < L. emplastrum, a plaster: see plaster, ] 
1. The monetary unit of Turkey, equivalent to 
4.4 United States cents (the Turkish name for 
it is ghurish).— 2. The Spanish dollar, See 
dollar, 1, and peso. 
piationt (pi-a’shon), n. [<L. He at an ap- 
peasing of the gods by offerings, « piare, ap- 
pease: see piacle.] The act of making atone- 
ment; expiation. Cockeram. 
piazza (pi-az’i; It. pron. piat’si),n. [< It. pi- 
azza, & square, market-place, = Sp. plaza = Pg. 
praca = F. place,< L. platea, place: see placel. | 
1. An open square in a town surrounded by 
buildings or colonnades; a plaza: as, the piazza 
of Covent Garden; the Piazza del Popolo in 
Rome; the Piazza dell Annunziata in Florence. 
Whereupon the next morning, being Sunday, Wolfe 
came to Chaloner’s Chamber, and prayed him ca 


to go walk with him abroad to the piazza or marketstead. 
Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1555. 
Din’d at my Lo. Treasurer’s, the Earle of Southampton, 
in Blomesbury, where he was building a noble square or 
piazza, a little towne. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 9, 1665. 
The benediction was much finer than on Thursday, the 
day magnificent, the whole piazza filled with a countless 
multitude, all in their holiday dresses. 
Greville, Memoirs, April 11, 1830. 


2. An areaded or colonnaded walk upon the 
exterior of a building; a veranda; a gallery. 
[A less correct use. ] 


The low ορ eaves forming a piazza along the 
front, capable of being closed up in bad weather. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 

He has put a broad verandah (what we so commonly call 


a piazza) all around the house. 
Motley, Correspondence, II, 283. 
piazzian (pi-az’i-an),a. [< piazza +-ian.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or characteristic of a 
piazza. 
Where in Pluto’s gardens palatine 
Mulciber’s columns gleam in far piazzian line. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 
pibblet, x. An obsolete form of pebble. 
pibble-pabble (pib’l-pab’1), n. [An imitative 

word, a varied reduplication of *pabdle, equiv. 

to babble.] Tattle; babble. Worcester. 
pibroch (pée’broch), n. [< Gael. piobaireachd, 
the art of playing on the bagpipe, pipe-music, 
< piobair, a piper, < piob, a pipe, bagpipe (see 
pipel), + fear,aman.] A wild, irregular kind 
of music, peculiar to the Seottish Highlands, 
performed upon the bagpipe. It consists of a 
ground-theme or air called the urlar, followed by several 
variations, generally three or four, the whole concluding 
with a quick movement called the creanduidh. Pibrochs 
usually increase in difficulty from the beginning to the 
end, and are profusely ornamented with grace-notes called 
warblers. They are generally intended to excite a mar- 
tial spirit. They also often constitute a kind of program- 
music, intended to represent the various phases of a bat- 
tle—the march, the attack, the conflict, the flight, the 
ursuit, and the lament for the fallen. The names they 
ear are often derived from historical or legendary events, 
as ‘“‘The Raid of Kilchrist,” attributed to the piper of 
Macdonald of Glengarry, and supposed to have been com- 
sed in 1603. The term is sometimes used figuratively 

y poets to denote the bagpipe itself. 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 


pica? (pi’kii), n. 


Pica? (pi’kii), n. 


picat (pi’ki), x. 


Picador (pik-a-d6r’), 1. 


picamar (pik’a-miir), ». 


picard? (pik’ard), η. 


Picardist. (pik’ir-dist), η. 


picaresque 


Pica! (pi’kii), x. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), < L. pica, 
a magpie: see pie?.] 1. A genus of oscine 
asserine birds of the family Corvide and sub- 
amily Garruline, having an extremely long 
graduated tail, the nostrils covered with an- 
trorse plumules, and the plumage iridescent 
black and white; the magpies. The common magpie 
of Europe is P. rustica, P. caudata, or P. pica. That of 
America is now regarded as a subspecies and named Pica 
pica hudsonica. The yellow-billed magpie of California 
is P. nuttalli. See cut under magpie. 


2. [1. c.] Abird of the genus Pica; apie; a mag- 
ple.— Pica marina, an old name, not technical, of the 
oyster-catcher, translating the popular name sea-pie, 

[= IF’. Sp. Pg. It. pica, ς NL. 
pica, a vitiated Supe Le, so called in allusion 
to the omnivorous habits of the magpie; < L. 
pica, amagpie: see Pical.] In med., a vitiated 
craving for what is unfit for food, as chalk, 


ashes, or coal. 

[ς ML. pica, the ordinal, so 
called on account of the color and confused 
appearance of the rules, they being printed in 
the old black-letter rype on white paper, and 
thus looking pied; < L. pica, a magpie: see 
, and pie*.] 1. Eccles., same as ordinal, 

C). 

Suppose then one that is sick should have this Pica, and 
long to be annoiled ; why might not a lay-friend annoil as 
well as baptize? Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, p. 218. 
2. An alphabetical catalogue of names and 
things in rolls and records. 

[So called with ref. to the 
black-letter type in which the pica or ordinal 
was printed: see pica3.] A size of printing- 
type, about 6 lines to the inch, intermediate 
between the sizes English (larger) and small- 
pica (smaller). It is equal to 12 points in the new sys- 
tem of sizes. (See pointl, 14 (b).) The sizes of type respec- 
tively called 2-, ὃ-, 4-, 5-, and 6-line pica have bodies that 
are equal to 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 lines of pica. Leads are 
described by their numerical relation to the pica body, as 


6-to-pica or 10-to-pica, according as 6 or 10 set together 
make a line of pica. 


This is Pica Type. 


Double pica, in England, a size of type equal to 2 lines 
of small-pica.— Double small-pica, in printing, a size of 
type giving about 34 lines to the inch. In Great Britain 
this size is known as double pica.—Two-line pice. a size 
of type of about 3 lines to the inch, equal to 2 lines of pica, 
or to 24 points in the new system of sizes. 

[Sp., < pica, a pike, 
lance: see pike1.] In bull-fighting, one of the 
horsemen armed with a lance who commence 
the combat in the arena by pricking the bull 
to madness with their weapons, but purposely 


avoid disabling him. The horse of the picador is 
often disemboweled by the bull; the man has armor for 
the legs, as much to keep them from being crushed by 
the weight of the horse falling on them as to protect them 
against the bull. 

The light darts of the picador . . . sting, but do not 
wound, G. W. Curtis, Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 637. 


Pic (pi’sé), . pl. [NL., pl. of Pica: see Pical.] 


In the Linnean system of classification, the 
second order of birds, more fully called Aves 


pice. It consisted of the genera Psittacus, Ramphastos, 
Buceros, Buphaga, Crotophaga, Corvus, Coracias, Oriolus, 
Gracula, Paradisea, Trogon, Bucco, Cuculus, Yunz (Iynz), 
cus, Sitta, Todus, Alcedo, Merops, Upupa, Certhia, and 
Trochilus. Though thus a heterogeneous and artificial 
group, it corresponds in the main with the modern order 
Picariz, of which it is the prototype. Elimination of the 
passerine forms (namely, Corvus, Oriolus, Gracula, Para- 
disea, Sitta, and Certhia) would leave it very nearly the same 
as Picariz. 
[= F. picamare, < L. 
pix (pic-), pitch, + amarus, bitter.] The bit- 
ter principle of wood-tar. It can be separated 
in the form of a colorless oil. 


picaninny, η. See prccaninny. 


icard! (pik’iird), x. [Perhaps from one Picard, 

the alleged founder.] ccles., one of a sect in 
Bohemia about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, suppressed by Ziska in 1421. The Pic- 
ards are accused of an attempt, under the guise of re- 
storing man’s primitive state of innocence, to renew the 
practices of the Adamites, in going absolutely unclothed 
and in maintaining the community of women, etc. See 
Adamite, 3. 


[ς F. Picard, belonging 
to Picardy.] A shoe worn by men, introduced 
into England as the fashion of the French about 
1720. It was high-quartered, and not unlike the 


modern brogan. 
[< Picard! + -ist.] 
An oceasional form of Picard}, 


Scott, Pibroch of Donald Dhu. picaresque (pik-a-resk’),a. [F'., < Sp. picareseo 


And hark again! some pipe of war 
Sends the bold pibroch from afar. 
Scott, Lady of the Lake, II. xv. 


pictt, n. A Middle English form of pikel. 
pic?, η. Same as pik. 


(= Pg. picaresco),< picaro, a rogue: see picaro. | 
Pertaining to or dealing with rogues or pica- 
roons: said of literary productions that deal 
with the fortunes of “— or adventurers, and 
especially of works in Spanish literature about 





Picariz (pi-ka’ri-é), n. pl. 


Picarian (pi-ka’ri-an), a. and n. 


* e a .. 
Picaroon! (pik-a-rén’), n. 


picaroon? (pik-a-rén’), ». 


picaresque 


the beginn ing of the seventeenth century, of 
which ‘‘Guzman de Alfarache” was a neetiy 


The rise of the taste for ste ea literature in Spain 


towards the close of the 16t 


century was fatal to the writ- 
ers of pastoral. 


Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. 846, 
[NL., fem. Ῥ]. ος 
Mgt): . : : 
‘picarius, < L. picus, a woodpecker: see Picus. ] 
In Nitzsch’s system of classification, as edited 
by Burmeister in 1840, an order of birds, in- 
stituted for the reception of the Macrochires, 
Cuculine, Picine, Psittacine, and Amphibole 
of his earlier arrangement, with the addition 
of the Caprimulgine, Todidz, and Lipoglosse 
(the last consisting of the genera Buceros, 
Upupa, and Alcedo). With various modifications, 
and especially with the exclusion of the Psittaci, the term 
continues in general use by ornithologists as the name of 
a@ group of non-passerine non-raptorial land-birds; but it 
is so heterogeneous that no diagnostic characters can be 
assigned, and the tendency now is to drop the term and 
elevate several of the groups of genera which it formerly 
covered to ordinal or subordinal rank, under the names 
Macrochires, Coecyges, and Piciformes, or their equivalents. 
[< Picaria + 
-an.| I, a. Of or pertaining to the Picarie; 
being or resembling one of the Picariz. 
IT. x. One of the Picariz. 


Picarot (pik’a-r6),». [Also pickaro; < Sp. pica- 


ro = Pg. picaro = It. piccaro, a rogue; cf. F. 
picorer,steal cattle, forage: see pickeer, pickery. | 
A rogue; a thief. 

Thearts .. . used by our Spanish pickaroes—I mean 
filching, foisting, nimming, jilting. 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 

{Formerly also pick- 
aroune, pickeroon; < Sp. picaron, a rogue, < pica- 
r0, a rogue: see pickeer, pickery.| 1. A rogue 
or cheat; one who lives by his wits; an adven- 
turer. 

I could not recover your Diamond Hatband, which the 


Picaroon snatched from you in the Coach, tho’ I used all 
Means Possible. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 30. 


I think I see in thy countenance something of the ped- 
lar—something of the yicaroon, Scott, Kenilworth, xx. 
2. A plunderer; especially, a plunderer of 
wrecks; a pirate; a corsair. 

This poore vessell . . . the next day was taken 7 a 
French Pickaroune, so that the Frigot, out of hope of her 


prize, makes a second time for the West Indies. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 132. 


Some frigates should be always in the Downs to chase 
picaroons from infesting the coast. Lord Clarendon. 
Origin uncertain. } 
An instrument like a boat-hook, used in han- 
dling logs. See the supplement. [Canada.] 


Picathartes (pik-a-thir’téz), 2. [NL. (Lesson, 


1828), for *Picacathartes, < Pica + Cathartes, in 
allusion to the long tail, like a magpie’s, and 
the bare head, like that of an American vul- 
ture of the genus Cathartes.] A remarkable 


enus of Corvid. The only species, P. gymnocepha- 
us, is found in the forests of Denkera, in the interior of 





Vulturine Pie (Picathartes gymnocephalus). 


the Gold Coast, western Africa. It is 16} inches long, the 
tail 73 ; the head is bald and of a bright-yellow color, with 
around black patch behind; the upper parts are slaty- 
gray, inclining to blackish on the back, and the under 
parts are creamy-white. This singular bird was called 
tufted grackle in some of the old books, and Wagler named 
the genus Galgulus in 1827; but the latter name is pre- 
occupied in another connection (Brisson, 1760). 


picayune (pik-a-yén’), n. anda. [Prob. from 
Prov. picaioun, mod. Ε'. picaillon, a farthing, 
in slang use cash, “tin”; ef. It. piecio- 
lino, a farthing; piccolo, little.] I, n. ¥For- 
merly, in Florida, Louisiana, and adjacent re- 


4 gions, the Spanish half-real, equal to +5 of a 


ollar, or 6} cents; now, the 
or any similar small coin. 

Still, the fact remains that the average ‘‘ Communist” 
has not one picayune’s worth of interest in the State as 
such, New Princeton Rev., I. 98. 


ve-cent piece 








4471 





Picide 


ΤΙ. a. Small; petty; of little value or ac- copper coin (one fourth of the anna) of India 


count: as, picayune polities. [U.S8.] 


under British rule, equal to one fourth of a 


If only two cents are required, you will have prevented British penny. Also paysa, pysa. 


a picayune waste. 
picayunish (pik-a-y6’nish), a. 


-isht, } 


The Writer, III. 112, 
[< picayune + 
Of little value or account; small; petty; 
paltry; mean. ([Collog., U. S.] 
pi 11 (pik’a-dil),n. [Also pickadill, picka- 
dil, piccadell, picadell, pickadel, pickadell, pick- 
ardill, pickadillo, pickydilly, ete. ; < OF. picca- 
dille, picadille, a piecadill, with dim. suffix, < 
Sp. picado, pricked, pierced, punctured (cf. 
picada, a puncture, picadura, an ornamental 
gusset, picadillo, minced meat), < picar, prick, 
pierce, puncture, < pica, a pike: see pikel.] 
1. An edging of cut-work or vandyking on an 
ane of dress, particularly on a collar or 
ruff. 

A short Dutch waist, with a round Catherine-wheel far- 
dingale, a close sleeve with a cartoose collar, and a picka- 
dil. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, iii. 1. 
2. A large stiff collarin fashion about the be- 
ginning of the reign of James I. It appears 
to have been of French origin. 

Her picadel above her crown up-bears. 
Drayton, Mooncalf. 


Which for a Spanish blocke his lands doth sell, 
Or for to buy a standing pickadell ? 
Pasquil’s Night-cap (1612). (Nares.) 
3. A stiff band or collar of linen-covered 
pasteboard or wire, worn in the 17th century 
to support the wide collar or ruff.. Ν. £. D.— 
4, Transferred humorously to a halter, ete. 
N. E. D. | 


piccaget, pickaget (pik’aj), n. [ME. picagium ; 
prob. ¢ OF. piquer (?), Norm. pecker, break open: 
see pickl.] Money paid by strolling players 
and others for the privilege of breaking ground 
for the erection of their booths at fairs, ete. 
Know ye that King Athelstan of famous memory did 
grant... an exemption of all manner of Imposts, Toll, 
Tallage, Stallage, Tunnage, Lastage, Pickage, Wharfage. 
Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, iii. 188. (Davies.) 
Courts of pie-powder, stallages, tolls, piccages, with the 
fullest privileges ever enjoyed by the prior in the preposi- 
ture of Cartmel. 
Quoted in Baines’s Hist, Lancashire, II. 680. 


piccalilli (pik’a-lil-i), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
kind of pickle made up of various vegetables, 
chopped and seasoned with mustard and pun- 


gent spices. 


piccaninny, pickaninny (pik’a-nin’i), n.; pl. 
piccaninnies, pickaninnies (-iz), [Also pica- 
ninny ; Cuban piquinini, Guiana negro peeka- 
meenee (Stedman, 1796) (coast African 
piginino), little, an adj. used by negroes, and 
applied to persons and things; dim. (in Sp. 
-ino) of Guiana negro pikien, little, < Sp. pe- 
quefio = Pg. pequeno, little, small (cf. It. pic- 
colo, small: see piccolo).] A baby; a child; 
especially, a negro child. 

You should have seen me coming in state over the pad- 
dock with my hair down, and five-and-forty black fellows, 
lobros, picaninnies, and all, at my heeis. You would have 
laughed. H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xxviii. 


You were an exceedingly small picaninny 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago, 
ΜΕ, Locker, The Old Cradle. 


r puny little pickaninny, black as the ace of spade 

Αλλο πα ts epee Mag., LXXVL. 809. 

picchet, A Middle English form of pitch1, pitch2, 
and of pike?. 

picchetato (pik-ke-ti’td), a. In musie for in- 

struments of the viol family, detached, half- 

staccato: noting tones produced by short ab- 

rupt motions of the bow, without lifting it from 


xthe string. Also piqué, spiccato. 


Piccolo (pik’6-16), ». [< It. piccolo, small; ef. 
Sp. pequeiio = Pg. pequefio, small (see picca- 
αμ, 1. A small flute, sounding an octave 
higher than the ordinary flute. 
Παιίο piccolo, octave-flute, otiavino, and otta- 
vius.— 2, An organ-stop giving tones like those 
of a piccolo.—Bombardo piccolo, Same as oboe, 1. 


—Piccolo piano, a small upright pianoforte, introduced 
by Robert Wornum of London, in 1829. 


Pice (pis), mn. sing.and pl. [ς Hind. paisa, < Skt. 
padi, quarter.| A money of account and a 





Reverse. 
Half-Pice, in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


Obverse. 


Also ealled | 


Ῥ] οἱ ἆξρ (pis’i-dé), η. pl. 


Picea (pi’sé-i), π. [NL. (Link, 1827), < L. picea, 
the pitch-pine, or perhaps the spruce or the 
fir (cf. Gr. πεύκη, the fir), < pix ( pic-), pitch: see 
pitch.] A genus of trees, of the family Pinacee, 
tribe Abietex, including the spruce. Τί is char- 
acterized by the evergreen four-sided leaves jointed to the 
persistent petiole-base, staminate flowers solitary in the 
axils of the upper leaves, and reflexed cones with persist- 
ent scales, hanging near the end of the branches. Great 
confusion regarding the spruce and fir existed among the 
Greeks and Romans, and later among moderns; many 
authors (following Don, 1838) long wrote Picea for the fir, 
Abies for the spruce ; Asa Gray and others (following Jus- 
sieu, 1789) united both under Abies ; present usage adopts 
(since Bentham and Hooker, 1880) Picea for the spruce, 
Abies for the fir. Picea includes about 14 species, natives 
of north temperate and subarctic regions. They bearlong 
and narrow spirally scattered leaves spreading in all di- 
rections, and long cones with double thin-margined scales 
each with two winged seeds. See spruce and king-pine, 
and compare fir and Burgundy pitch, under pitch?2. 

icentine (pi’sen-tin), a.. [< L. Picentinus, 
equiv. to Picens (Picent-) and Picenus, pertain- 
ing to Picenum, ς Picenwm, Picenum (see def. ).] 
Of Picenum, a district in the eastern part of 
Italy noted for its fruits and oil. 

Admirable receipt of a salacacaby of Apicius: . . . three 
crusts of pycentine bread, the flesh of a pullet, goat stones, 
vestine cheese, pine kernels, cucumbers, dried onions 
minced small; pour a soup over it, garnish it with snow, 
and send it up in the cacabulum. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, letter ix. 

piceous (pis’é-us), a. [= Pg. It. piceo, < L. 
piceus, pitehy, piteh-black, ς pix (pic-), piteh: 
see pitch2.] In bot. and zodl., piteh-black; 
black with faint dark-red tinge. 

pichel+. A Middle English form of piich1 and 

yitch?. 

piche?}, ». [Early mod. E., also pyche; «ΜΕ. 
piche, pyche; origin obscure.] A wicker basket ; 
also, a basket or trap for fish. Cath, Ang., p. 277. 

pichert, x. A Middle English form of pitcher?. 

pichiciago (pich’i-si-i’go), n. [Amer. Sp., < 


a") 





Pichiciago (Chlamydophorus truncatus). 
Guarani pichi, armadillo, + Sp. ciego, blind. 


N. HE. D.| The little truncate armadillo, 
Chlamydophorus truncatus. 
pichurim (pich’t-rim), ». [Native name.] 
The tree Acrodiclidium Puchury-major. It is 
South American. The pichurim bean is a cotyledon of 
the seed of this tree. These beans have the medicinal 
he edt of common aromatics, and are said to be used in 
uth America in place of nutmegs. Also sassafras-nut. 


Picicorvus (pi-si-kér’vus), ». [NL. (Bonaparte, 
1850), lit. ‘pie-crow,’ ς L. pica, a magpie, + 
corvus, crow.] A genus of corvine birds of 
western North America, having the form of the 
Old World nutcrackers of the genus Nucifraga. 





Clarke’s Crow, or American Nutcracker (P%ctcorvus columbtanus). 


but the plumage gray, with black and white 


wings and tail. The only species is P. columbianus, 
commonly called Clarke’s crow or American nutcracker, in- 
habiting mountainous and especially coniferous regions. 


[NL., < Picus + -idez.] 
A large family of seansorial zygodacty] picarian 
birds, named from the genus Picus, character- 
ized by the habit of picking the wood of trees 


Picide 


both to procure food and to construct nesting- 
pee ; the woodpeckers. (a) In abroad sense, afam- 

y including the piculets and wrynecks, which have soft 
tail-feathers not used in climbing, and divided into Pici- 
nz, Picumning, and Iyngine. See cuts under Picumnus, 
Picus, and wryneck. (b) By exclusion of the last two as 
respectively types of different families, the woodpeckers 
proper, which have stiff acuminate tail-feathers used in 
climbing, being pressed against the tree, and forming with 
the feet a tri of ος The tail consists always of 
twelve rectrices, but the next to the outer pair are very 
small and concealed, so that there appear to be only ten. 
The wing is more or less pointed, with ten primaries, of 
which the first is short or spurious; the coverts are short, 
as in passerine birds. The feet are four-toed and zygodac- 
tyl (excepting in the genus Picoides), The arrangement 
of the flexor tendons of the toes is antiopelmous, the oil- 
gland is tufted, the carotid is single, ceca are wanting, 
and the manubrium of the breast-bone is bifurcate. The 
principal peculiarities are found in the skull, beak, and 
tongue. The palatal structure is unique and of the type 
called by Parker saurognathous, and the whole skull is re- 
markably solid and firm. The beak is eminently fitted, like 
a gouge or chisel, for boring into wood. In some of the less 
typical Picid& this instrumentis a little curved, acute, and 
not ridged on the sides; in most woodpeckers, however, it 
is perfectly straight, very hard, truncated chisel-wise (per- 
pendicularly) at the end, and beveled and strengthened 
with ridges on the sides. Exceptin afew genera(as Sphyro- 
picus), the tongue is lumbriciform or cylindrical, barbed 
at the end, and capable of great extension; it is used as a 
spear tocapture insects. The horns of the hyoid bone are 
very highly developed, as a rule, curling up over the back 
of the head, even as far asthe orbital or nasal cavities, and 
the salivary glands are very large. The species are nu- 
merous (upward of 300), placed in many modern genera, 
inhabiting nearly all parts of the world. They are chiefly 
insectivorous, but also frugivorous to some extent, nest in 
holes which they excavate with the bill, and lay crystal- 
white eggs. They are not regularly migratory, and not 
musical. Besides their vocal cries, they make a loud rat- 
tling noise by tapping trees. See cuts under Campophilus, 
Centurus, Dryocopus, flicker, Melanerpes, pair-toed, Picus, 
pileated, pitahaya, popinjay, sapsucker, woodpecker, and 
Xenopicus. 

piciform (pis’i-férm), a. [ς NL. piciformis, < 
L. picus, a woodpecker, + forma, form.] Ἠαν- 
ing the form or structure of a woodpecker; re- 
lated to the woodpeckers; picoideous; specifi- 
eally, of or pertaining to the Piciformes. 

Piciformes (pis-i-fér’méz), n. Bi [NL., pl. of 
piciformis: see piciform.] 1. In Garrod’s clas- 
sification, a superfamily of anomalogonatous 
picarian birds, having a tufted oil-gland, one 
carotid, and no ceca, including the Picid# and 
some related families: contrasted with Cypseli- 
Sormes.— 2. In Coues’s system (1884), the wood- 
peckers alone as a suborder of Picariz, com- 
posed of the three families Picidz, Picumnide, 
and Iyngidz. 

Picineg (pi-si’né), πα. pl. [NL., ς Picus + -ine.] 
Inornith.: (at) In Nitzsch’s classification (1829), 
a superfamily of birds, equivalent to the Den- 
drocolapte of Merrem. (0) A subfamily of Pi- 
cidz (a), made by elimination of the Picumninz 
and Iyngine: same as Picide#(b). (ο) A sub- 
family of Picidz (0), containing the most typi- 
cal woodpeckers, which have the bill perfectly 
straight, ridged and beveled on the sides, and 
truncate at the end, and the tongue usually ex- 
tensile. 

picine (pi’sin), a. and nm. [< NL. *picinus, ¢ L. 
picus, a woodpecker: see Picus.] I, a. Like 
a woodpecker; being or resembling one of the 
Picide. 

κ il. n. One of the Picidz. 

pick! (pik), v. [Early mod. E. also pike, pyke 
(partly merged in pikel, v.); also peck, which 
is partly differentiated in use (see peck!) ; < ME. 
picken, pikken, also pekken, also piken, pyken 
(piken), pick; perhaps < AS. pycan (found but 
once, in the passage ‘‘and lét him pycan ut 
his e4gan,” ‘and caused [one] to pick out 
his eyes’ (AS. Chron., an. 796), where Thorpe 
prints pytan, and Bosworth (ed. Toller) ex- 
plains the word as pijcan for *pican); the AS. 


form corresponding to ME. pikken would be 


*piccan; cf. MD. picken, D. pikken, pick, = G. 
picken, pick, peck, = Icel. pikka, pick, prick; 
ef. Ir. piocaim, I pick, pluck, nibble, = Gael. 
pioc, pick, nip, nibble, = W. pigo, pick, peck, 
prick, choose, = Corn. piga, prick, sting; con- 
nected with the noun which appears as E. pike 
and peak: see pikeland peakl, Cf. also pitchl, 
an assibilated form of pickl.] 1. trans. 1. To 
prick or pierce with some pointed instrument; 
strike with some pointed instrument; peck or 
peck at, as a bird with its bill; form with re- 
peated strokes of something pointed; punch: 
as, to pick a millstone; to pick a thing full of 
holes; to pick a hole in something. 


Beware therefore leaste whyle thou contemne the 
peaceable princes that god hath sent the, thou bee lyke 
vnto Isopes frogges, to whom, for theyr vnquietnesse, 
Tupiter sent a hearon to picke them in the hedes. 

R. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 53. 
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Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
smear it with spirits, to see if the virtual heat of the strong 
waters will not mature it. Bacon. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it. Prov. xxx. 17. 
2. To open with a pointed instrument: said of 
a lock. 

Were beauty under twenty locks he fast 

Yet love breaks through and picks them all at last. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 576. 

3. To remove clinging particles from, either 
by means of a pointed instrument, by pluck- 
ing with the thumb and finger, or by strip- 
ping with the teeth: as, to pick one’s teeth; to 
pick a thread from one’s coat; to pick a bone. 

Why, he will look upon his boot and sing; mend the 
ruff and sing; ask questions and sing; pick his teeth and 
sing. Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 8. 
4. To pluck; gather; break off; collect, as fruit 
or flowers growing: as, to pick strawberries. 

He... hire his trouthe plyghte, 


And piked of hire al the good he myghte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2467. 


"Twas a good lady; we. may pick a thousand salads ere 
we light onsuch another herb, Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. 15. 


5. To pluck with the fingers, as the strings of 
a guitar or banjo; play with the fingers; twitch; 
twang. 
What charming girls, quick of wit, dashing in repartee, 
who can pick the strings troll a song, and dance a Ὀταπάο | 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 11. 
Dat nigger, whar nuv’r know how to pick a banjer be- 
fo’, took it up an’ play off dat ve’y dance. 
Harper’s Mag., LXX VIII. 42. 


6. To filch or pilfer from; steal or snatch 
thievishly the contents of: as, to pick a pocket 
or a purse. 
The Grekes were full gredy, grippit hom belyue, 
Prayen and pyken mony priuey chambur. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1371. 
Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s purse? 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 154. 
He found his pocket was picked! that being a kind of 
ο at which this race of vermin [gipsies] are very 
exterous. - Addison, Spectator, No. 130. 
They pick’d my pockets bare. 
Battle of Tranent-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 173). 
Pick my left pocket of its silver dime, 
But spare the right—it holds my golden time! 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


7+. To separate and arrange in order, as a bird 
its feathers; preen; trim. 


He kembeth hym, he proyneth hym and pyketh, 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 767. 


8. To separate; pull apart or loosen, as hair, 
fibers, etc.; pull to pieces; shred: sometimes 
with up: as, to pick horsehair; to pick oakum; 
to pick up codfish (in cookery).—9. To sepa- 
rate and select out of a number or quantity; 
choose or cull carefully or nicely: often with 
out: as, to pick (or pick out) the best. 
We vse as much as may be the most flowing words & 
slippery sillables that we can picke out. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 64. 
To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 179. 
Can nothing then but Episcopacy teach men to speak 
good English, to pick and order a set of words judiciously? 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
Our modern wits are forced to pick and cull, 
And here and there by chance glean up a fool. 
Addison, Prol. to Steele’s Tender Husband. 


101. To seek out by ingenuity or device; find 
out; discover. 
He is so wise 
That we can pick no cause to affront him. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 


No key 
ick that Mystery. 
- Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 75. 
A bone to pick. See bonel1.—To have a crow to pick 
with one, See crow2.—To pick a hole in one’s coat, 
to find fault with one.— To pick a quarrel, to find or 
make cause or occasion for quarreling. 
She 'll pick a quarrel with a sleeping child, 
Ere she fall out with me. 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, iii. 3. 
To pick a thankt, to pick thankst, to procure consid- 
eration or favor by servile or underhand means. 
He is ashamed to say that which is said already, or else 
to pick a thank with his prince. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 


As I am not minded to picke a thanke with the one, so 
am I not determined to pike a quarrell with the other. 
LIyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 107. 
By slavish fawning or by picking thanks, 
Wither, Britain’s Remembrancer, (Nares.) 
To pick fault, to seek out petty occasion for censure; 
find fault. 
They medle with other folkes busines, . . . exhort and 
giue preceptes, rebuke and correcte, pyke fautes. 
Hyrde, tr. of Vives’s Instruction of a Christian Woman 
| ((ed. 1541), fol. 138 b. 


Could from.my bosom 


pick! (pik), η. 


pick . 
To pick off, to single out, aim at, and kill or wound, as 


with firearms : as, the riflemen picked off the enemy.—To 
pick one’s way, to move cautiously or carefully. 


He does not fail to observe the entrance of a stalwart 
old gentleman, who picks his way up to the front chairs. 
Hallberger’s Ilius. Mag., 1., Ward or Wife? 


To pick out. (a) Topiece out ; form by combining sepa- 
rate or scattered parts or fragments; find or make out. 
Compare def, 9, 


I did prety well picke out the sense of the Epitaphe. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 155. 


He brings me information, picked out of broken words in 
men’s common talk. Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


Hopeful . . . called to Christian (for he was learned) to 
see if he could pick out the meaning. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 170. 
(6) To mark as with spots of color or other applications of 
ornament. 


Tall dark houses, with window-frames of stone, or picked 
out of a lighter red. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlvii. 


This flying being [Eros] has his body painted in opaque 
white; his wings are blue picked out with gold. 
C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 388. 


To pick pockets, to pick one’s pocket. See pocket. 
—To pick up. (a) Totake up, as with the fingers: as, to 
pick up a stone; to pick up a fan; hence, to take up in 
general; pluck up: as, to pick up courage. 

I picked up courage, and, putting on the best appear- 
ance I could, said to them steadily, without trepidation, 
“What men are these before?” 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 195. 


The sweet flavor of a frost-bitten apple, such as one picks 
up under the tree in December. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 


(0) To take or get casually ; obtain or procure as opportu- 
nity offers; acquire by chance or occasional opportunity ; 
gather here and there, little by little, or bit by bit: as, to 
pick up a rare copy of Homer ; to pick up information ; to 
‘aoa up acquaintance; to pick up a language or a liveli- 


If in our youths we could pick up some pretty estate, 
*twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 2. 36. 


They could find Trade enough nearer home, and by this 

Trade the Freemen of Malacca pick up a good livelihood. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 167. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. 

Addison, The Vision of Mirza. 


If you can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass, 
arms, or anything, I shall be excessively obliged to you. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 190. 


(c) To take (a person found or overtaken) into a vehicle or 
a vessel, or into one’s company: as, to pick up a tired trav- 
eler; to pick up a shipwrecked crew. 


On the way Mr. Gowen, who has charge of the first four- 
teen miles of the aqueduct, was picked up. 
New York Tribune, Feb. 2, 1890, 


(4) See def. 8—To pick up one’s crumbs, heels, etc. 
See the nouns. 


II, intrans. 1. To strike with a pointed in- 
strument; peck.— 2. To take up morsels of 
food and eat them slowly; nibble. 


Why stand’st thou picking? Is es palate sore, 
That bete and radishes will make thee roar? 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iii. 226. 


3. To steal; pilfer.—To pick at, to annoy by repeated 
faultfinding ; nag: as, she is forever picking at the child. 
—To ae up, to improve gradually; acquire vigor or 
strength, as after illness or failure: as, he is looking better, 
and beginning to pick up. [Colloq.]} 


This club began to pick up, and now it has regained its 
former prestige. The Century, XXX VII. 751. 


[In most uses from the verb; 
but in senses 1 and 2 prob. a mere var. of pixel, 
n., Which is in part ult. the source of the verb 
pick: see pick, v., pikel, n.] 1. A pointed in- 
strument of various kinds. (@) A tool used for 
loosening and breaking up closely compacted soil and 
rock. It is ordinarily a bar of iron tipped with steel at 


both ends, about eighteen inches long, sometimes straight 
but more generally slightly curved, and having an eye in 


TIAN 


Picks, 
aand ¢, pickaxes, α (sometimes called a pick-mattock) having an 
adz-like edge on the end opposite the point, and ¢ αν edge in 
line with the handle, like a common ax; 4, a push-pick, having a 
crutch-handle A, which is grasped by the hands, and a step s for 
the foot; a, a miners’ pick; 6, the common pick used in excavation, 
etc. 


the middle to receive a handle or helve. The tips of the 
pick are usually sharpened to a point by a square taper ; 
sometimes, however, to a chisel-edge. The tapering ex- 
tremities of the pick possess the property of the wedge, 
so that this tool is really hammer and wedge in one. Its 
form allows it also to be advantageously used as a bent 
lever. The pick is known in England by the names pike, 
mandrel, slitter, mattock, and hack ; the last two, however, 

belong properly to forms of the pick with only one point 
and that ending in achisel-edge. The pick is largely em- 
ployed by miners, especially by coal-miners. (0) An edged 
or ο hammer used in dressing stones. (ο) A tooth- 
pick. ([Collog.] (dt) A fork. 
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pick 


Undone, without μασ he eats with picks. 
letcher, Monsieur Thomas, i. 2. 
(ϱ) A four-tined eel-spear with along handle. [Prov. Eng.] 
ο). A pike or spike; the sharp point fixed in the 
center of a buckler. 
Take down my buckler, 
And sweep the cobwebs off, and grind the pick on ’t. 
Beau. and Fi., Cupid’s Revenge, iv. 3. 
3+. The diamond on a playing-card: so called 
from the point. Davies. 
Throughout that brave mosaick yard, 
Those picks or diamonds in the card, 
With peeps of harts, of club, and spade, 
Are here most neatly interlaid. 
Herrick, Oberon’s Palace. 


4. An instrument for picking a lock; a pick- 
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shuttle. It is de- 
Ward-lock with Key and Picks. livered upon the 


η end of the shuttle 

a, key; 6, instrument for taking im- ° 
essions of the wards; ¢ and d, picks or by the picker-head 
alse keys, otherwise called picklocks. at the extremity of 
These picklocks are made to enter the the picker-staff. The 


lock, the maker being guided by the im- , 

pression of the wards bs a coating of wax uote of a loom is . 

spread on the flat blade of 2, 680 many PICKS 
, per minute. 


This loom, fitted with Hattersley’s patent heald machine, 
can be worked at aspeed of 120 picks per minute, the speed 
of the old loom forthe same purpose being about 45 picks 
per minute. Ure, Dict., IV. 908. 
7. In painting, that which is picked in, either 
with a point or with a pointed pencil.—8. In 
the harvesting of hops, cotton, coffee, berries, 
ete., in which the work is usually done by hand- 
picking, the quantity of the article which is 
picked or gathered, or which ean be gathered 
or picked, in a specified time: as, the daily pick ; 
the pick of last year.—9. In printing, foul mat- 
ter which collects on printing-types from the 
rollers or from the paper impressed; also, a 
bit of metal pian shea attached to the face of 
stereotype or electrotype plates, which has to 
be removed by the finisher.—10. The right of 
selection; first choice; hence, the choicest; the 
most desirable specimens or examples. 

France and Russia have the pick of our stables. 

ulwer, What will he do with it? vii. 7. 


We had bad luck with horses this day, however, two or 

three travellers having been in advance and had the pick. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 44. 

Pick and pick, in weaving, by or in alternate picks ; even- 
ly variegated, as the colors of a fabric. 

A fine stripe . . . is got out of twelve bars or threads 
in the warp and four in the filling; the warp is eight of 
black and four of white, the filling is pick and pick, black 
and white. 4. Barlow, Weaving, p. 318. 
The pick of the basket, See basket. 

pick?+ (pik), ο. 7. 
pitch; throw. 





1 Ἰά make a quarry. 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 204. 


pick? (pik), π. A dialectal form of pitch2. 
Tho’ dark the night as pick and tar, 


Τ11 guide ye o’er yon hills fu’ hie. 
Hobie Noble (Child’s Ballads, VI. 100), 
pick*++ (pik), v. 4. 


An obsolete form of peak?. 


I must hasten it, 
Or else pick a’ famine. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 


pick®> (pik), η. [Short for pickerel.] A pike or 
ickerel. [U.S. : 
pickaback, pickback (pik’a-bak, pik’ bak), 
adv. [Var. of pickapack, pickpack, simulating 
back1,] On the back or shoulders like a pack. 
[Collog.] 
For, as our modern wits behold, 
Mounted a pick-back on the old, 


Much further off, much further he, 
Rais’d on his aged or, could see. 


Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 72. 
pickable (pik’a-bl), α. [< pick! + -able.] Ca- 
able of being picked. 

pickadilt, pickadills, N. 

pickaget, ». See piccage. 

Ppickaninny, ”. See piccaninny. 

pickapack, pickpac (pik’ a-pak, pik’ pak), 
adv. [pic 
aback. 


See piccadill, 


In a hurry she whips up her darling under her arms, and 


carries the other a pickapack upon her shoulders. 


Sir R. L’Estrange. 


[An obs. var. of pitch1.] To 


1,v., + obj. pack.] Same as pick- 
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pickax, pickaxe (pik’aks), π. [A corruption, 
simulating a compound of pick! + ax1, of ME. 
pikeys, pikois, pykeys,< OF. picois, pikois, pecois, 
piquois, picquois, a pickax, also a goad, a dart, 
piquer, pick, prick pierce, < pic, a pick, pike: 
see pickl, pikel.] A 
pick, especially one 
with a sharp point on 
one side of the head 
and a broad blade on 
the other. The pointed 
end is used for loosening 
hard earth, and the other 
for cutting the roots of 
trees. See also cuts under 
picki, n., 1. 
11] hide my master from 
the flies, as deep 
As pei poor pickazes can 


ig. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
[389. 





Pickax or Pick-mattock. 

pickback, adv. See «πι iit fon; handle ο 
ickaback. 

In pickcheese (pik’chéz), n. 

1, The blue titmouse, Parus czeruleus. 

folk, Eng.]|—2. The fruit of the common mal- 


[Prob. imitative. ] 
[Nor- 


low. Compare.cheese-cake, 3. [Prov. Eng.] 
pick-darkt, a. Pitch-dark; quite dark. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
pick-devantt, ». Same as pike-devant. 
picked! (pik’ed), a. [< pick1, π., + -ed2. Cf. 
equiv. piked, of which picked is but another 
form. Cf. also peaked!.} 1. Having a sharp 
point; pointed; piked; peaked: as, a rae 
stick. [Obsolete or U. S. (New England).] 
Their caps are picked like ynto a rike or diamond, broad 
beneath, and sharpe vpward. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 256. 
His beard, which he wore a little picked, as the mode 
was, of a brownish colour. Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 3. 
2. Covered with sharp points; prickly; spi- 
nous; echinate: as, the picked dogfish.— Picked 
dogfish, Squalus acanthias or Acanthias vulgaris, a small 
shark common in British waters: so named from the 


rickly or spinous skin; also called bone-dog, skittle-dog, 
é,etc. In the United States called simply dog/ish. 


picked? (pikt), p. a. [Pp. of pick1, v.] 1. Spe- 
cially selected; hence, choicest or best: as, 
picked men. 
A playne tale of faith you laugh at, a picked discourse 
of fancie you meruayle at. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 353. 


Ferdinand, on the approach of the enemy, had thrown 
a thousand picked men into the place. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 13. 
οἱ. Choice; affected; refined. 
Certain quaint, pickt, and neat companions, attired —a 
la mode de France. Greene, Def. of C. Catching. (Nares.) 


He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 
hak., L. L. L., v. 1. 14. 
pickedevant}, η. See pike-devant. 
pickedlyt (pik’ed-li), adv. [< picked? + -ly2.] 
Choicely; neatly; finely. 
Nor be thei so trymme nor so pickedly attired as the 
other be. The Table of Cebes, by Poyngs. (Nares.) 
pickedness! (pik’ed-nes), n. [< pickedl + 
-ness.| The state of being pointed at the end. 
pickedness?+ (pik’ed-nes), ». . [ς picked? + 
-ness.| Refinement; affectation. 
Too much pickedness is not aay, 
. Jonson, Discoveries. 


pickeer} (pi-kér’), v.74. [Also piqueer ; with ac- 
com. term -cer ; earlier picquor ; ¢ OF. (and F.) 
icorer, forage, maraud: see pickery.] To serve 
in irregular or skirmishing warfare; form part 
of a body of skirmishers acting in the front or 
on the wings of an army, or independently, as 
foragers, ete.; act as a skirmisher. 
Ye garrison wth some commons and the scotch horse 
Phoquoring a while close by the walls on the east. __ 
Tullie’s Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle, Ῥ. 6. (Halliwell.) 
So within shot she doth pickeer, 


Now galls the flank, and now the rear. 
Lovelace, Lucasta, ii. 


Tiridates on his side pickeered about, yet never ap- 
proached within throw of a dart. 
Gordon, tr. of Tacitus’s Annals, xiii. 


pickeerert (pi-kér’ér), n. [Also pickearer, pi- 
queerer, picquerer ; < pickeer + -er1.] One who 
pickeers; a skirmisher; hence, by extension, a 
plunderer. 
The club pickearer, the robust churchwarden. 
Fletcher, Poems, p. 190. (Halliwell.) 


This I shall do as in other concerns of this history, by 
following the author’s steps, for he is now a picquerer, re- 
lates nothing but by way of cavil. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 406. (Davies.) 


pickelhaube (pik’el-hou-be), n. [G. pickelhaube, | 


earlier peckelhaube, bickelhaube, bechethaube, 
MHG. peckelhibe, beckelhiibe, beckenhiibe, bechin- 


Pt pe at the top. 


pickerel 


hibe (cf. MLG. pekelhiive = Sw. pickelhufva = 
Dan. pikkelhue, ς G.), < MHG. α. becken, a ba- 
sin, + haube, cap: see basin and houve, and cf. 
basinet.] A kind of helmet formerly worn by 
arquebusiers, pikemen, etc.: the helmet in use 
in the present Prussian army is popularly called 


pickelhaube. A similar helmet has been recently adopt- 
ed by some infantry organizations in the United States and 
elsewhere. Itisround-topped, and hasa sharp spear-head 


picker (pik’ér), . 1. One who picks, culls, 
collects, or gathers: as, a rag-picker; a hop- 
picker. 
O’er twice three pickers, and no more, extend. 
The bin-man’s sway. Smart, The Hop Garden, ii. 
2. The workman who removes defects from 
and finishes electrotype plates.—3. A tool or 
apparatus used in different manufacturing pro- 


cesses IAN OlN tags picking of some sort. (a) Incot- 
ton-manuf,, a machine for opening the tussocks of bale- 
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Picker used in Cotton-manufacture. 


@, wooden drum having rows of iron spikes alternating on its cir- 
cumference with upright iron ridges ς, c, c, which prevent the cotton 
from passing through the machine too rapidly; @, α, wooden lid cov- 
ering the drum; ”, wire gauze covering in the lower part of the drum ; 
2’, opening through which the clean cotton is removed; J, feed-cloth ; 
k, ζ, grooved nipping-rollers; 4, pulley. 


cotton, reducing it to a more fleecy condition, and sepa- 
rating itfrom dirt and refuse. (0) A priming-wire for clean- 
ing the vent of a gun: usually applied to that used for 
muskets. (ο) In the manége, an instrument for dislodging 
a stone from the crease between the frog and the sole of a 
horse’s foot, or between the heel of the shoe and the frog. 
(d) In founding, a light steel rod with a very sharp point, 
used for picking out small light patterns from the sand. (e) 
In weaving, the part of a picker-staff which strikes the shut- 
tle: it is covered with a material not so hard as to injure the 
shuttle, and yet durable, such as rawhide. (0) A utensil 
for cleaning out small openings: thus, the powder-flasks 
of the sixteenth cent were fitted with pickers to clear 
the tube, and lamps of both antique and modern make are 
often fitted with a picker hung by a chain. @ A needle- 
like instrument used by anglers or fly-tiers in the manufac- 
ture of flies. (hk) A machine for picking fibrous materials 
to pieces: as, a wool-picker, (i) In certain machines for 
disintegrating fire-clay for making fire-bricks, either one 
of two hcrizontal shafts armed with spike-like teeth which 
revolve in opposite directions, acting jointly to tear, break, 
one disintegrate the lumps of raw clay fed to them through 
a hopper. 


4, One who or that which steals; a pilferer. 
If he be a picker or a cut-purse, . .. the second time he 
is taken he hath a piece of his Nose cut off. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I, 241. 
Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 
Ham. Βο I do still, by these ... and stealers. 
hak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 348. 
5. A young cod, Gadus callarias, too small to 
swallow bait. [Cape Ann, Massachusetts. ] 
picker-bar (pik’ér-bir), n. See mechanical stoker, 
under stoker. 
picker-bend (pik’ér-bend), ». A piece of buf- 
falo-hide, lined but. not otherwise dressed, at- 
tached to the shuttle by power-loom weavers. 
pickerel (pik’e-rel), m. [Formerly also pickrell ; 
<ME. pikerel, pykerel; < pike? + -er + -el, double 
dim. asin cockerel. Cf. OF. picarel, ‘‘the small 
and white cockerel fish” (Cotgrave).] 1} A 
small or young pike, Hsox lucius. 
Old fissh and yonge flessh wolde I han fain, 
Bet is, quod he, a pyk than a pykerel, 
And bet than olde boef is the tendre veel. 
haucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 175. 
When as the hungry pickerell doth approach. 
Mir. for Mags., 302. (Nares.) 
2. A kind of pike: so called in the United States. 
The common pickerel of North America is Esozx reticu- 


latus. It has scaly cheeks and opercles, and from four- 
teen to sixteen branchiostegal rays; the color is green- 





Common Pond-pickerel (Zsox reticulatus). 


ish, relieved by narrow dark lines in reticulated pattern. 
It ranges from Maine to the Mississippi, and is the com- 
monest fish of the kind. The vermiculated pickerel, Z. 
vermiculatus, has scaly cheeks and opercles, and about 
twelve branchiostegals, and the color is greenish with 


pickerel 


darker streaks combining in a reticulated pattern. 

found chiefly in the Mississippi Valley. The banded ια 

eet americanus, is similar, with about twenty black- 

ish transverse bars. It is the smallest of the genus, and 
is found chiefly in streams near the coast from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia. The so-called northern pickerel is the 
true pike, Ε. lucius. ” 
3. A pike-perch ΟΥ sauger: a commercial name 
of the dressed fish. See Stizostedion.—4, A 
small wading bird, as a stint, a purre, or a dun- 
lin. [Scotch.]—Brook-pickerel, the Esox america- 
nus.—Gray pickerel, the Stizo stedion vitr Little 
Pickerel, the western trout-pickerel, Hsox vermiculatus. 
Repay hy a ya Esou americanus.— Pond-pickerel, 
Esoz reticulatus.— Trout- ickerel, the banded pickerel, 
Esox americanus.— Varied pickerel, Esox americanus.— 
Yellow δη the pike-perch. 

pickerel-weed (pik’e-rel-wéd), η. 1. Any plant 
of the genus Pontederia, but chiefly P. cordata. 
of the eastern half of North America. It isa 
handsome erect herb common in shallow water, with 
arrow-head-shaped leaves, all but one from the root, and 
a dense spike of blue flowers from a spathe-like bract. 


2. Any of various species of Potamogeton, or 
pondweed. 
Pickerel-weed, of which, I told you, some think pikes are 

bred. 1. Walton, Complete Angler, viii. 

pickeridge (pik’e-rij), π. Atumoron the back 
of cattle; wornil. 

pickering (pik’e-ring), π. [A perversion of 
esta 1. A pickerel. [Local, U. S.]—2. 
A percoid fish, the sauger, Stizostedion cana- 
dense. 

pickeringite (pik’e-ring-it), m. [Named after 
John Pickering (1777-1846).] A hydrous sul- 
phate of aluminium and magnesium, allied to 
the alums, occurring in fibrous masses and as 
an efflorescence. 

picker-motion (pik’ér-m6’shon), n. In weaving, 
the system of parts in a loom which have to do 
with operating the shuttle, including the pick- 
er-staff and its connections. 

pickeroont (pik-e-rén’), ». See picaroont. 

picker-staff (pik’ér-staf), n. In weaving, a bar 
pivoted at one end and moved automatically 


by the loom. The disconnected end, called the picker, 
strikes the shuttle with a sharp blow, sending it across the 
warp first in one direction and then in the other. 
pickeryt (pik’ér-i), n. [Also piccory, piccorie ; 
< OF. picorée (= Sp. picorea), foraging, maraud- 
ing (picorer, forage, maraud), ς Sp. picaro, a 
rogue: see picaro, picaroonl, Cf. pickeer.] The 
stealing of trifles; pilfering. 
For pickerie ducked at the yards arme, and so discharged 
Thomas Nash. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 233. 
picket! (pik’et), » [< OF. pigquet, piequet, a 
little pickax, a peg, stake, F. piquet, a peg, 
stake, a tent-peg, a military picket, piquet (a 
game at cards) (= Sp. piquete = It. picchetto), 
dim. of pique, ete., a pike: see pikel.] 1. A 
pointed post, stake, or bar, usually of wood. 
Specifically —(a) A pointed stake used in military stock- 
ading. (0) A double-pointed stake used as a defense against 
cavalry. (c) One of a number of vertical pointed bars or 
narrow boards forming the main part of a fence. (d) A 
pointed stake used in surveying to hold the chain in its 
place by passing through an end ring. (6) A pointed stake 
used in tethering a horse in open country where there are 
no trees or other objects to which to attach the line. 


2. Milit.. (a) A’ guard posted in front of an 
army to give notice of the approach of the ene- 
my: called an outlying picket. (0) A detachment 
of troops in a camp kept fully equipped and 
ready for immediate service in case of an alarm 
or the approach of an enemy: called an inlying 
picket. (c) A small detachment of men sent 
out from a camp or garrison to bring in such 
of the soldiers as have exceeded their leave. 
See guard, post, ete.—3. A body of men be- 
longing to a trades-union sent to watch and 
annoy men working in a shop not belonging to 
the union, or against which a strike is in pro- 
gress.— 4}. A game at cards. See piquet.—5. 
A punishment which consists in making the of- 
fender stand with one foot on a pointed stake. 
—6. An elongated κ Spe pointed in front. 


The point may be conical, but is generally only conoidal, 
the point being made from the cylindrical body of the pro- 


xiectile by easy curves. 
picket! (pik’et), v. % [< pickei1, n.] 1. Το 
fortify with pickets or pointed stakes; also, to 
inclose or fence with narrow pointed boards or 
ales.—2, To fasten {ο a picket or stake, as a 
orse.—3. To torture by compelling to stand 
with one foot on a pointed stake.—4, To place 
or post as a guard of observation. See picket, 
n., 2.—5. To make into pickets. [Rare.] 
There is a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut rail 
or picketed pine boards. Emerson, Farming. 
picket? (pik’et), π. [Perhaps ς picketl, with 
ref. to the picked tail, which is long and deeply 
forked, with two slim pointed feathers.] The 
tern or sea-swallow. Also pickie. [Local, Eng. ] 


It is 
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s picket-clamp (pik’et-klamp), . A device for — 


holding pales while they are being dressed to 

shape. . H. Knight. 

picketee (pik-e-té’), n.. Same as picotee. 

picket-fence (pik’et-fens’),. A fence formed 
of pickets or narrow vertical boards, often 
pointed, nailed at close intervals to cross-bars 
or rails supported by posts, into which they are 
often mortised. 

picket-guard (pik’et-gird), π. Milit., a guard 
of horse and foot kept in readiness in case of 
alarm. 

picket-line (pik’et-lin), m. 1. A position held 
by an advance-guard of men stationed at con- 
siderable intervals.—2. A rope to which cay- 
alry and artillery horses are tied while being 

oomed. 

picket-machine (pik’et-ma-shén’), ». A ma- 
chine for cutting out and shaping pickets for 
fences. 

picket-pin (pik’et-pin), n. A long iron pin with 
a swivel link at the top, used with a rope or 
lariat for picketing horses. 

picket-pointer (pik’et-poin’tér), n. A machine 
for dressing the ends of fence-pickets; a picket- 
machine, 

picket-rope (pik’et-rop), m. 1. Same as picket- 
line, ορ. The rope with which an animal is 

tethered to a picket- 


pickettail (pi ret-tat ,n. The pintail duck, 


Dafila acuta. 


cut, | 
pickfault} (pik’falt),». [< pickl,v., + obj. fault. ] 
A faultfinder. 
PICK shAltaat (pik’hard), a. Having thin, sparse 
air. 


G. Trumbull, 1888. [Connecti- 


Pick-hair’d faces, chins like witches’, 
Here and there five hairs whispering in a corner. 
Middleton, Changeling, ii. 1. 
pee (pik’i), 3. [Prov. 
ng. 

Picking (pik’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pickl, v.] 
1. The act of one who picks, in any sense.— 
2. In stone-working, same as dabbing, 1.—8. 
The final dressing or finishing of woven fabrics 
by going over the surface and removing burs 
and blemishes by hand, or retouching the color 
with dye by means of a camel’s-hair pencil.— 
4. pl. That which one can pick up or off; any- 
thing left to be picked or gleaned. 

Compared with the scanty pickings I had now and then 
been able to glean at Lowood, they |books] seemed to offer 
an abundant harvest of entertainment and information. 

' Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xi. 
5. Pilfering; stealing; also, that which is ob- 
tained by petty pilfering; perquisites gotten 
by means not strictly honest. 


Heir or no heir, Lawyer Jermyn has had his picking out 
of the estate. George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 


6. Removing picks or defects in eleetrotype 
plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher. 
τσ. pl. The pulverized shells of oysters, used 
in making walks.—8, A hard-burned brick. 
picking-peg (pik’ing-peg), n. In a hand-loom, 
the part that directly drives the shuttle. It is 
usually operated by means of a cord, 
picking-stick (pik’ing-stik), ». A picker-staff. 
pickle! (pik’l), v.; pret. and pp. pickled, ppr. 
pickling... [< . *pikelen, in verbal n. *pyke- 
ling, pykelynge, cleansing, freq. of piken, pikken, 
pick: see Ρίο. Cf. pickle?.] I, trans. 1. To 
pick. . Jamieson. 
The wren... 
Sodainly coms, and, hopping him before, 
Into his mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles, 


Clenseth his palate, and his throat so tickles. 
| Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 


Same as picket?. 


2. To glean. 

IT. intrans. 1. To eat. sparingly or squeamish- 
ly; pick.— 2. To commit small thefts; pilfer. 
Jamieson. 

Obs. or prov. in all uses. ] 
pickle! (pik’l), n. [< picklel,v.] 1. A grain of 


corn; any minute particle; a small quantity; pickler (pik’lér), n. 


afew. [Scotch.] 


She gi’es the herd a pickle nits, 
And twa red-cheekit apples. 


2. Ahay-fork. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

pickle? (pik’l),. [< ME. pikil, pykyl (ML. re- 
flex picula), also pigell = D. pekel = MLG. pe- 
kel, pickel, LG. pekel, peckel, pickel, bickel, > G. 
pokel, békel, pickle, brine; origin uncertain. 
The Gael. Ir. picil, pickle, is from E.] 1. A 
solution of salt and water in which flesh, fish, 
or other substance is preserved; brine. 


Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. Shak., A. and C., ii. 5. 66. 


Burns, Halloween. pickle-worm 


pickle-worm 


2. Vinegar, sometimes impregnated with spices, 
in which vegetables, fish, oysters, οἵο., are pre- 
served.—3. A thing preserved in pickle (in 
either of the above senses); specifically, a pick- 
led cucumber. 

A third sort of antiscorbuticks are called astringent, as 
capers and most of the common pickles prepared with 
vinegar. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 
4. In metal-working, a bath of dilute sulphuric 
acid, or of dilute nitrie acid, used to remove 
impurities from the surface, as of castings. 

When removed from the pickle, the gilding has the dull 
ochre appearance, and must be scratch-brushed. 

Gilder’s. Manual, p. 46. 
5. A state or condition of difficulty or disorder; 
a disagreeable position; a plight. [0ο]οα.] 
How camest thou in this pickle ? 
Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 281. 
But they proceed till one drops downe dead drunke, . . . 
And all the rest, in a sweet pickle brought, .. . 
Lie downe beside him. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 
To have a rod in pickle for one, to have a beating, 
flogging, or scolding in reserve for one. [Colloq.} 
pickle? (pik’1), v. ἐν; pret. and pp. pickled, ppr. 
pickling. (Formerly also pickel; =D. pekelen = 
LG. pekelen, pickle; from the noun.] 1. Το 
preserve in pickle or brine; treat with pickle; 
also, to preserve or put up with vinegar, ete. : as, 
to pickle herring; to pickle onions.—2, To im- 
bue highly with anything bad: as, a pickled 
rogue. Johnson.—3. To prepare, as an imita- 
tion, and sell as genuine; give an antique ap- 
pearance to: said of copies or imitations of 
paintings by the old masters. Art Journal.— 
4. To subject, as various hardware articles, 
to the action of certain chemical agents in the 
process of manufacture. See pickle2, n., 4.— 
5. To treat with brine or pickle, as nets, to 
keep them from rotting. 
pickle? (pik’l), ». [Also picle, pightle, pightel, 
pitle; origin obscure. Cf. pingle.] ον small 
piece of land inclosed with a hedge; an inclo- 
sure; a close. 


pickle” (ρικ΄1), η. [Prob. a variant of puckle. } 


imp; a troublesome child. [Colloq.] 


Tummas was a pickle—a perfect 'andful, and was took 
on by the butcher, and got hisself all dirtied over dread- 
ful. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 140. 

pickle-cured (pik’1-kird), a. Preservedin brine, 
as fish: distinguished from dry-salted or kench- 
cured 


pickled (pik’ld), p.a. 1. Preserved in pickle. 


I could pick a little bit of pickled salmon, with a nice Lit- 
tle sprig of fennel and a sprinkling of white pepper. 
; ickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxv. 
2. Briny. [Rare.] 


My pickled eyes did vent 
Full streams of briny tears, tears never to be spent. 
; Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 
St. Roguish. 


His poor boy Jack was the most comical bastard —ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha,— a pickled dog; I shall never forget him. 
Farquhar, Recruiting Officer, v. 4. 


There is a set of merry drolls, whom the common people 
of all countries admire, those circumforaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish of meat which 
itloves best. In Holland they are termed pickled herrings; 
in France Jean Potages; in Italy macaronies; and in Great 
Britain jack-puddings. ddison, Spectator, No. 47. 
4. Same as peckled. 

The head [of the trout-fly] is of black silk or hair; the 
wings of a feather of a mallard, teal, or pickled hen’s wing. 

W. Lauson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 194). 
pickle-herring (pik’l-her’ing),. [= D. pekel- 
haring, pekethaaring = MLG. pekelherink, pick- 
elherink, LG. pekelhering, a pickled herring, a 
merry-andrew, > G. pokethering, a pickled her- 
ring (cf. G. pickelhering, merry-andrew, from 
the E. word, which was carried to Germany by 
English comedians who played in that country 
in the 17th century); as pickle2 + herring.] 1. 
A piekled herring.— 21. A merry-andrew; a 
zany; a buffoon. Compare second quotation 

under pickled, 3. 
One who pickles; spe- 
cifically, in the fisheries, a man detailed to 
put the fish in 
ickle. 


(pik’l-wérm), n. 
The larva of a 
yralid moth, 
ηλαίμα niti- 
dalis, of striking 





aspect, which 
lays its eggs on 
young cucum- 
bers and other Peps etl 
cucurbitaceous ολ πλω 





| | 








| 
| 


ωρα. 


pickmaw (pik’ ma), 1. 


pick-me-u 
dri 


pick-mirk (pik’mérk), a. 


Menace adv. ) 
pickpennyt (pik’pen’i), 1. 


pickle-worm 


lants. The larva, on hatching, bores into the vegeta- 
le, causing it to rot. The moth is found throughout 
North and South America, 


picklock (pik’lok), n. .[< pick1, v., + obj. κ] 


1. An instrument for picking or opening a loc 
without the key; apick. See cut under pick}, 4. 


Now, sir, in their absence, will we fall to our picklocks, 
enter the chamber, seize the jewels, make an escape from 
Florence, and we are made for ever. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 2. 


2. A person who picks locks; especially, a thief 
who tries to enter doors by picking the locks. 


Any state-decypherer, or politic picklock of the scene, so 
solemnly ridiculous as to search out who was meant by 
the ginger-bread woman. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 


3. The highest quality of selected merino wool. 


In the woollen trade short-staple wool is separated into 
qualities, known, in descending series from the finest to 
the most worthless, as picklock, prime, choice, super, head, 


seconds, abb, and breech. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 656. 


pickman (pik’man), ”.; pl. pickmen(-men). A 


workman who uses or is provided with a pick. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 651. 


pick-mattock (pik’mat’ok), n. Amattock hay- 


ing a pointed pick at one end of the head, and 
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A of pick-thanks were the rest, 
Which came false witness for to bear. 


Gascoigne (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 69). Picoides? (pi-koi’déz), n. pi. 


Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 25. 


. Whereunto were joined also the hard speeches of her 
pickthanke fayourits, who to curry favell spared not, etc. 
Knolles, Hist. Turks, p. 108. 


Be deaf unto the suggestions of tale-bearers, calumnia- 
tors, pick-thank or malevolent delators, 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 20. 
pickthankt (pik’thangk),v. ¢. [ς pickthank, n.] 
To obtain by the methods of a pickthank. 
It had been a more probable story {ο have said he did 
it to pickthank an opportunity of getting more money. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 278. (Davies.) 
picktooth (pik’téth), ».; pl. picktooths, im- 
properly pickteeth. [< pick1, v., + obj. tooth.] 
11. An instrument for picking or cleaning the 
teeth; a toothpick. 
What a neat case of pick-tooths he carries about him 
still! B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 
A curious parke pal’d round with pick-teeth. 
Randolph's Amyntas, ii. 6... (Halliweili.) 
2. An umbelliferous plant, Ammi Visnaga, of 
southern Europe: so called from the use made 


at the other a blade set crosswise to the handle. ,in Spain of the rays of the main umbel. 


See cut under pickax. 

[Formerly pykmaw ; 

appar. ς pick (uncertain) + maw, var. of mewl1. ] 
6 black-headed or laughing gull of Europe, 

Chroicocephalus ridibundus. Also pickmire, pick- 

Sea. 

(pik ’ m6-up), 10. 

nk. ([Siang.] 


A stimulating 


pickmire (pik’mir),”. Sameas pickmaw.. [Rox- 


burgh. ] 

Dark as _ pitch. 
[Seoteh. ] 

picknickt, απ. An obsolete form of picnic. 

pick-over (pik’0’vér), η. In weaving, a thread 
running loose across the cloth, or detached from 
the surface of the fabric. A, Barlow, Weaving, 

. 316. 

See pickapack. 

[ς pick, v., + obj. 

penny.| -A miser; a skinflint; asharper. Dr. 

H. More. ° 


mackpookat (pik’pok’et), n.. [< pickl, υ., + obj. 


pocket. Cf. F. pickpocket, fromthe E.]. 1. One 
who picks pockets; one who steals, or makes a 
practice of stealing, from the pockets of others. 
—2. A plant, chiefly the shepherd’s-purse: so 
called from. its impoverishing the soil. Also 
pickpurse. 

pick-pointed (pik’poin’ted), a. Having one of 
its points like that of a pickax: said of a ham- 


»mer or an ax used as a tool or weapon. 


pickpurse (pik’pérs), . [<« ME. pikepurs, pyke- 
porse; < pickl, v., + obj. purse.] 1. One who 
steals the purse or from the purse of another, 


The pikepurs and eek the pale drede. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1140. 


Down with Christ’s cross, up with purgatory pickpurse. 
Latvmer, Sermon of the Plough. 


I think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse-stealer. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii, 4, 24. 
2. Same as pickpocket, 2. 
pickquarrelt (pik’kwor’el), n. [< pickl, v., + 
obj. quarrell.| A quarrelsome person; one 
ready to pick quarrels. 
There shall be men that love themselves, covetous, 


high-minded, proud, railers, disobedient to father and 


mother, unthankful, ungodly, churlish, promise-breakers, 
accusers, or Γι ak 
ale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 105. 


pick-rake (pik’rak), η. A smallrake, with teeth 
wide apars, used in the oyster-fisheries in gath- 


ering oysters fromthe beds. [Massachusetts. ] 
pickrellt, η. An obsolete form of pickerel. 
picksea ζ 
maw, pickmire.] Same as pickmaw. 
picksome (pik’sum), a. [< Ρίο, v., + -some.] 
Given to picking and choosing; choice; select. 
[Collog. ] 


pick-up (pik’up), a. Composed of such things 
or fragments as are immediately available, or 
can be got. together; ‘‘scratch”: as, a pick-up 
dinner, [Slang.] 

pickwick (pik’wik), πα. [ς pickl, v., + obj. 
wicki,| A pointed instrument for picking up 
the wick of an old-fashioned oil-lamp. 

Pickwickian (pik-wik’i-an), a. [< Pickwick 
(see def.) + -ian.] Relating to or resembling 
Mr. Pickwick, the hero of Dickens’s ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers.” — Pickwickian sense, a merely technical or 


constructive sense: a phrase derived from a well-known 
scene in Dickens’s novel (see the first quotation). 


The chairman felt it his imperative duty to demand of 
the honourable gentleman whether he had used the ex- 
ression that had just escaped him in a common sense. 
r. Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he had not — 
he had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, 
hear.) Dickens, Pickwick Papers, i. 


Unitarianism and Universalism call themselves the 
church in an altogether Pickwickian sense of the word, or 
with pretensions so affable as to offend nobody. 
H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 199. 
picle, ». A variant of pickle’. Minsheu. 
picnic (pik’nik), ». [Formerly and more prop. 
picknick (> F. pienie, piquenique (before 1740) 
= G. picknick = Sw. picknick (1788) = Dan. pik- 
kenik, a picnic); a riming name of popular ori- 
in, appar.< pick1, v.,+ *niek, for *knick or knack 

in knickknack, nicknack, a trifle, but also apienic. 
As in many other riming names, the elements 
are used without precision, but the lit. sense is 
appar. ‘a picking or nibbling of bits,’ a snatch, 
snack (cf. snatch, snack, in this sense, as related 
to snatch, 0.).] Formerly, an entertainment in 
which every partaker contributed his share to 
the general table; now, an entertainment or 
pleasure-party the members of which carry pro- 
visions with them on an excursion, as from a 
city to some place in the country: also used 
adjectively: as, a picnic party; picnic biscuits 
(a kind of small sweet biscuits). 

picnic (pik’nik), v. 7.; pret. and pp. picnicked, 
ppr. picnicking. [< picnic, n.] To attend a 
picnic party; take part in a picnie meal: as, 
we picnicked in the woods. _. 

picnicker (pik’nik-ér), n. One who takes part 
in a picnic. 

pientl (pik’nid), n. Same as pyenidium. 

picnohydrometer (pik’n6d-hi-drom’e-tér),n. [< 
picno(meter) + hydrometer.| A combination 
of the picnometer (pyenometer) and the hy- 


drometer. Properly pycnohydrometer. 
picnometer, ”. An erroneous spelling of pyc- 
nometer. 


pik’sé),”. [Origin obscure. Cf. pick- Picnonotus, ». See Pycnonotus. 


Picoidee (pi-koi’dé-6), n. pl. [NL., ς Picus + 


-oidee. | 


families Picide, Indicatoride, Megalemidx, picrate (pik’rat), n. 


Rhamphastide, Galbulidz, and Bucconidz, or 


We were not quite so picksomeinthe matter of company the woodpeckers, indicators, barbets, toucans, 


as we are now. - Besant, Fifty Years Ago, Ρ. 136. 


Pick’s paint. See paint. 


jacamars, and puff-birds. 
picoideous (pi-koi’dé-us), a. Pertaining to the 


picrate 


picksyt, x. An obsolete spelling of pixy. Picoidex. 

picktarny (pik’tiir-ni),”. [Also pictarnie; cf. Picoides! (pi-koi’déz), π. [NL. (Lacépéde, 
pickie, picket?, and tern.] The tern, Sterna hi- 1801), < Picus + -oides.] A genus of Picide 
rundo, Montagu. lacking the first toe, having but one behind and 

pickthankt (pik’thangk), n. [is picki, v.,+ obj. two in front, but in other. respects agreeing 
thank.) One who picks a thank (see under pick, with Picus proper; the three-toed woodpeckers. 
v.); an officious Aen by gees what BR is not There are acvers species, of Harope, Ate aed, Nosth 
asked to do, for the sake of gaining fayor; a America, spotted w ο ος ο 
parasite; afiatterer; a toady; also, a taleb en. red on the head, as the European P. tridactylus and the 


: ι American P. americanus or hirsutus. Another common 
er; a busybody. Also used adjectively. American species is the black-backed three-toed wood- 


picric (pik’rik), a. 


Picris . 
ork P. aretieus. Also called Tridactyla, Apternus, 
ipodes, and Dinopium. 
[NL., < Ῥίοις + 


-oides (pl.).] In Blyth’s system of classification 
(1849), a series of his Zygodactyli, consisting of 
the woodpeckers, honey-guides, barbets, and 
the toucans, touracous, and colies, the first three 
of these being grouped as Ouneirostres, the last 
three as Levirostres. 
picot (pé-k6’), π. [< F. picot, a pearl, purl, 
OF. picot, piquot, pleracn a point, dim. of pic, 
a point: see pikel.] 1. A small loop form- 
ing part of an ornamental edging, but larger 
than the purl and thicker, consisting of a thread 
upon which other thread has been wound, or to 
which small stitches or knots have been added. 
—2. The front or outer edge of a flounce or 
border, as of lace. Compare footing, 11. 
picoté (pi-ko-ta’), a. [F. picoté, < picot: see 
picot.} 1. In her., speckled and spotted.— 2. 
AR wie with picots: as, a picoté ground of 
ace. 
picotee (pik-0-t6’), . [Formerly also picketee, 
piquetie; said to be < F. picotie, named after 
Picot, Baron de la Peyrouse (1744-1818), a 
French botanist.] One of a group of florists’ 
varieties of the carnation, having petals with/ 
a white or yellow ground, marked at the outer 


margin only with red or other color. In older 
usage the picotee had a white ground, spotted or dusted 
with the secondary color. Also called picotee pink. See 
carnation, and cut under Dianthus. 


picotite (pik’6-tit), π. [Named after Picot, 
Baron de la Peyrouse (see picotee).] A variety 
of spinel containing 7 or 8 per cent. of chro- 
mium sesquioxid. See spinel. 

picot-ribbon (pé-k0’rib’on), ». Ribbon having 
a purl-edge or a sort of fringe of loops made 
by the projecting threads of the weft. 

picquet, ”. and v. An obsolete spelling of pique. 
Bp. Parker. 

picquerert, ». See pickeerer, 

picqueti, η. See piquet, 2. 

picqué-work (pé-ka’wérk), ». Decoration by 
means of dots or slight depressions. Compare 

ounced work, under pounced. 

picra (pik’ri), π. [LL., a medicine made of 
aloes, g Gr. πικρός, bitter. Cf. hiera-picra.] A 
powder of aloes with canella, composed of four 
parts of aloes to one part of canella. It is used 
as a cathartic. 

Picrena (pik-ré’nii), n. {NL. (Lindley, 1849), 
€ Gr. πικρός, bitter.) A proposed genus of 
polypetalous trees of the family Simaroubacez, 
the species of which have been referred by 
recent authors to Picrasma. They are character- 
ized by having four or five stamens without hairs, four or 
five petals not increasing in size, a four- or five-lobed disk, 
and solitary seeds without albumen. . They resemble the 
-ailantus-tree in habit, bearing alternate pinnate leaves, 
and cymose panicles of greenish flowers, followed by 
small drupes resembling peas. Their wood is whitish or 
yellow, and extremely bitter. See bitter-wood, 2, bitter 
ash (under ash1), and quassia, 2. 

[NL.,. ς Gr. 


Picramnia (pik-ram’ni-ii}, 3, 
πικρός, bitter, + θάμνος, shrub.] A name given 
by Swartz in 1788 to Tariri, a genus of shrubs 
and trees, of the family Simaroubacez, charaec- 
terized by carpels with two or more ovules, and 
dicecious flowers with from three to five sta- 


mens opposite as many linear petals. There are 
about 30 species, natives of tropical America. They bear 
alternate pinnate leaves, and small green or reddish flow- 
ers in clusters forming long slender drooping racemes, 
followed by two-celled fruits resembling olives. They are 
known as bitter-wood, and Tarirt Antidesma (Picramnia 
Antidesma of Swartz), the species most used medicinally, 
as cascara amarga bark (which see, under bark2), also 
macary-bitter, majoe-bitter, old-woman’s-bitter, and J'om- 
Bontryin’s-bush. 


Picramnies (pik-ram-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 


tham and Hooker, 1862), ς Picramnia + -ex.] A 
tribe of plants of the family Simaroubacea, 
based on Picramnia of Swartz, an untenable 
name, a fact which invalidates the tribal name. 
It has been made to include as many as 11 gen- 


superfamily of birds, including the ,era, but Engler restricts itto one genus(Tariri). 


[ς picric + -atel.] A 
salt of Soci acid. 


(pik’ra-ted), a. [< pierate + -ed2.] In 
pyrotechnics, mixed with a picrate, as ina com- 
position for a whistling rocket. |. 

[< Gr. πικρός, bitter, + -ic.] 
Same as carbazotic.—Picric acid, an acid which is 
used as a dye on silk and wool, but more often in conjunc- 
tion with other colors as a modifier of shades than as an 
unmixed dye. Also used as an explosive. See carbazotic. 


Picris (pik’ris), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), < L. 


picris, < Gr. πικρίς, a bitter herb, < πικρός, bitter. ] 
A genus of composite plants, of the family Ci- 
choriacez and tribe Crepidezx, distinguished by 


ad tik oe Pid gee There are about 35 species, mainly 
in Europe, northern Africa, and temperate regions of Asia; 


. Picris 

one, P. hieracioides, the German bitterkraut, is also widely 
diffused throughout the northern hemisphere. All are 
erect, branching, bristly, and rough with many alternate 
coarsely cut or entire leaves and bright-yellow flowers. 
Several species are cultivated for the flowers. P. echioides 
(often called Helminthia) is the British wayside weed oz- 
tongue, so called from the shape of its leaves. 


picrite (pik’rit),. [<Gr. wxpédc, bitter, +-ite?.] 
In petrog., a name proposed by Tschermak 
(1866) for igneous rocks of granular texture 
consisting essentially of olivin and augite, with 
hornblende or biotite playing important réles 
in some Gases. It is a member of the peridotite fam- 
ily and closely related to the rocks called wehrlite and 
cortlandtite. Rosenbusch characterizes picrite as an 
olivin-diabase free from feldspar. Certain much altered 
-picrites of the Fichtelgebirge, Bavaria, were called paleo- 
picrite by Giimbel. See peridotite. 
Picrocarmine (pik-ro-kiir’min), η. [¢ Gr. πικ- 
ρός, bitter, + E.carminz.] In histol., a stain 
made from carmine and picric acid. 
Picrodendron (pik-r6o-den’dron),n. [NL. (Plan- 
chon, 1846), «πικρός, bitter, + δένδρον, tree.] A 
genus of polypetalous trees, ofthe family Sima- 
roubacez and tribe Alvaradoee, characterized 
by the solitary pistillate and amentaceous stam- 
inate flowers, the ovary with two pendulous 
ovules in each of the two cells, and the fruit a 


one-celled one-seeded drupe. Theonly species, P. 
baccatum, is anative of the West Indies, a small and ex- 
ceedingly bitter tree, known as Jamaica walnut. 


Ppicrolite (pik’r6-lit), m. [< Gr. πικρός, bitter, + 
λίθος, stone.] A fibrous or columnar variety of 
serpentine. 

picromerite (pik-rom’e-rit), m. [ς Gr. πικρός, 
bitter, + µέρος, part, + -ite2,] A hydrous sul- 
phate of magnesium and potassium, obtained in 
monoclinic crystals and in crystalline crusts at 
the salt-mines of Stassfurt in Prussia. 

picrophyll (pik’ro-fil), n. [< Ματ. πικρόφυλλος, 
with bitter leaves, « Gr. πικρός, bitter, + φύλλον, 
leaf.] A massive, foliated or fibrous, greenish- 
gray mineral from Sala in Sweden. 
altered pyroxene. 

picrophyllite (pik-r6-fil’it), η. 
-ite2,| Same as picrophyll. 

picrosmine (pik-ros’min),n. [< Gr. πικρός, bit- 
ter, + ὀσμή, odor, + -ine?.] mineral occur- 
ring in fibrous massive forms, having a bitter 
argillaceous odor when moistened. It is essen- 


tially a hydrous silicate of magnesium, and is found in the 
iron-mine of Engelsberg, near Pressnitz, in Bohemia. 


picrotoxic (pik-r6-tok’sik), a. [« picrotox-in 
+ -ic.] Of or derived from picrotoxin; hav- 
ing picrotoxin as the base: as, picrotoxic acid. 

picrotoxin, picrotoxine (pik-ro-tok’sin), ». [¢ 
Gr. πικρός, bitter, + τοξ(ικόν), poison (see toxic), 
+ -in2.] A bitter poisonous principle which ex- 
ists in the seeds of Cocculus Cocculus (Anamirta 
paniculata). Itis a crystalline mixture of pic- 
rotoxinin, Ο16Η160ϱ, and picrotin, C;H 07. 
It acts as an intoxicating poison. 


Pict! (pikt), n. [=F. Picte = It. Picti, Pitti (pl.), 
«LL. Picti (AS. Pihtas, Peohtas, pl., >Se. Pecht, 
Peaght, etc.), the Picts (appar. so named from 
their practice of tattooing themselves), pl. of L. 

ictus, pp. of pingere, paint: see picture, paint ; 
ut the name (LL. Picti, etc.) may be an accom. 
of a native name.] One of a race of people, of 
disputed origin, who formerly inhabited a part 
of the Highlands of Scotland and other regions. 
Their language was Celtic. The Pictsand Scots were united 


in one kingdom about the reign of Kenneth Macalpine (in 
the middle of the ninth century). 


With Arts and Arms shall Britain tamely end, 
Which naked Picts so bravely could defend? 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, Epil. 
Picts’ houses. See beehive house, under beehive. 
pict? (pikt), v. t A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
pick? for pitch2, 
Ye'll pict her [a ship] well, and spare her not. 
Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads, III. 341). 
Pictish (pik’tish), a. [< Pict1+ -ishl.] Of or 
pertaining to the Picts. 
pictograp mm eg η. [ς L. pictor, a 
painter, + Gr. γράφειν, write.} A pictorial 
symbol or sign, or a record or writing composed 
of such pictorial signs: as, the pictographs of 
the North American Indians. 
A large, vertical, soft rock on which pi 


to be observed, although nearly obliterated. 
Science, XI. 282. 


[< pictogra- 


[< picrophyll + 


aphs are still 


pictographic (pik-td-graf’ik), α. [ 
phy + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pictography, 
or the use of pictographs or pictorial signs in 
recording events or expressing thought; of the 
nature of or composed of pictographs: as, pic- 
tographic manuscripts. 

pictography (pik-tog’ra-fi), nm. [ς L. pictor, a 
painter, + Gr. γράφει, write.] Pictorial writ- 


It is ‘an x, 
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ing; the use of picture-symbols in recording picture (pik’tar), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


events or ideas. 

Pictor (pik’tor),n. [NL.,< L. pictor, a painter, 
< pingere, pp. pictus, paint: see picture.) An 
abbreviated form of Hquuleus pictoris (which 


4 5ee, under Lquuleus). 


pictorial (pik-td’ri-al), a. [= It. pittorio, pin- 
torio, < LL. pictorius, < L. pictor, a painter: see 
Pictor.| 1. Of or pertaining to pictures or the 
making of them; relating to painting, drawing, 
ete.: as, the pictorial art.—2. Expressed or 
depicted in pictures; of the nature of a picture 
or of pictures; consisting of pictures or of pic- 
tured symbols: as, Freer NA illustrations; pic- 
torial writing.—8. Illustrated by or containing 
pictures or drawings: as, pictorial publications; 
a pictorial history. 

pictorially (pik-to’ri-al-i), adv. In the manner 


picturesque 


) ictured, 
ppr. picturing. [< picture, π.] 1. To sete’ or 
represent pictorially. 


Your death has eyes in ’s head then; I have not seen 
him so pictured. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 185, 
An Attic frieze you give, a pictured song. 
Lowell, To Miss D. T. 
2. Toforma mental image or picture of; spread 
out before the mind’s eye as in a picture. 


Do picture it in my mind. Spenser. 

Father Malachi Brennan, P. P. of fee eat was what 
I had often pictured to myself as the beau ideal of his 
caste. Lever, Harry Lorrequer, vi. 
3. To depict or describe in words; give a pic- 
ture or vivid description of. 

The animated strain of Pindar, where virtue is 


in the successful strife of an athlete at the 
games, 


ictured 
thmian 
Sumner, Orations, I. 143. 


of a picture; as regards pictures; with or by picture-board (pik’ttur-bdrd), n. A deceptive 


means of pictures or illustrations. 

pictoric, pictorical (pik-tor’ik, -i-kal), a. [= 
Sp. pictorico = It. pittorico; < L.pictor, a painter 
(see Pictor), + -ic, -ic-al.| Same as pictorial. 


+[Kare.] 


pictura (pik-ta’ri), ». Π.., painting, picture: 
see picture.] Inzodl., the pattern of coloration ; 
the mode or style of coloring of an animal. 
Pictura differs from coloration in noting the disposition 
and effect of coloring, not the color itself. 


picturable (pik’tu-ra-bl),a. [ς picture + -able.] 


painting of any object or figure on a shaped 
plank, such as a fierce dog in a garden, a bird 
on a balcony, or a porcelain bowl on a book- 


case. This conceit perhaps originated in Holland, but 
was prevalent in other countries of Europe in the eigh- 
teenth centu 


picture-hook (pik’tar-bik), η. A book of pic- 


tures; also, a book illustrated with pictures. 


To gie good lawful coin for ballants and picture-books. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, vi. 


The devil’s picture-books. See book. 


Capable of being pictured or painted. Cole- pictured (pik’turd), a. [< pictwre + -ed?.] In 


ridge. 
pictural (pik’ti-ral),a.andn. [< picture + -al.] 


I, a. Relating to or represented by pictures. picture-frame (pik’tur-fram), n. 


Foreign Quarterly Rev. 
ΤΙ ». A picture. 
The second rowme, whose wals 
Were painted faire with memorable gestes 
Of famous Wisards, and with picturals 
Of Magistrates, of courts, of tribunals. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 53. 
picture (pik’tir),. [< ME. pycture,< OF. picture 
also peinture, F. peinture (with n due to orig. 
inf.) = Sp. Pg. pintura = It. pittura, pintura, < 
L. pictura, the art of painting, a painting, <¢ pin- 
gere, fut. part. picturus, paint, = Skt. Y pig, 
adorn. From L. pingere are also ult. E. paint, 
depict, Pictor, pictorial, ete., pigment, pimento, 
pint, ete.] 11. The art or work of a painter; 
painting. ) 

Picture is the invention of Heaven; the most ancient, 
and most a-kinto Nature. It is it self a silent Work, And 
always of one and the same Habit; Yet it doth so enter 
and penetrate the inmost affection (being done by an ex- 
cellent Artificer) as sometimes it overcomes the Power of 
Speech and Oratory. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


Mr. Blemwell was allowed of Lely to have had a very 
good judgment in the art of picture, but his performances 
were not equal to his skill. Roger North. 
2. A painting intended to exhibit the image of 
any person, scene, object, etc., in the natural 
colors, and with a more or less close approxi- 
mation to the appearance of reality; especially, 
such a painting having sufficient merit to rank 
as a work of art. 

That only should be considered a picture in which the 
spirit, not the materials, observe, but the animating emo- 
tion of many such mee is concentrated, and exhibited 
by the aid of long studied, painfully chosen forms, ideal- 
ized in the right sense of the word. Ruskin. 
3. Hence, any resemblance or representation 
executed on a surface, as a sketch or drawing, 
or a photograph. 

The buildings they (the Romans] most used to make 
were walles for Cities, Calsies [causeways] in high wayes, 
Bridges ouer Riuers, founteines artificially made, statues, 
or greate pictures ouer gates. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 14. 
4, An image; a representation as in the ima- 
gination. | 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects. Bacon, 

My eyes make pictures when they are shut, 
Coleridge, Day Dream, 
But still she heard him, still his picture form’d 
And grew between her and the pictured wall. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
5. Any actual scene, group, combination, or 
play of colors, etc., considered as supplying the 
elements or as a suitable subject of a painting: 
as, the children at play formed a pretty picture. 
—6. A vivid or graphic representation or de- 
seription in words. 

A complete picture and Genetical History of the Man 
and his spiritual Endeavour lies before you. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 11. 
7. In entom., a colored pattern on a white or 
clear surface: generally used in describing the 
wings of Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Neuroptera. 
See pictura.— Dissected picture. See dissect.—Easel- 
picture, See easell.—Plane of the picture. Same as 
perspective plane (which see, under perspective). 


picture-mosaic (pik’tir-m6-zaik), n. 


picture-plane (pik’tir-plan), ». 


picturert (pik’tar-ér), η. 


picture-rod (pik’tir-rod), n. 


entom., having a definite pictura or colored pat- 
tern: said of the wings of insects. 

The more or 
less ornamental border put around a picture to 
protect it and to isolate it, by separating it 
aie other pictures, the decoration of the wall, 
ete. 


picture-gallery (pik’tir-gal’e-ri),n. A gallery, 


apartment, or building in which pictures are 
hung up or exhibited. 


? picture-lens (pik’tar-lenz), . A large double- 


convex lens of very long focus, mounted in a 
frame, and used for examining pictures hung 
on a wall. 


picture-molding (pik’tar-m6l’ding), n. Amold- 


ed strip of wood, often gilded or colored, se- 
cured to an interior wall near the ceiling to al- 
low of the convenient hanging of pictures by 
means of hooks, which fit over one of the mem- 
bers of the molding. Compare pictwre-rod. 

A name 
given to Roman mosaic and to mosaic imitated 
from it, especially that of the imperial factory 
at St. Petersburg, which derived its processes 
and methods from the Roman. 


picture-nail (pik’tir-nal), Αα. A form of nail 


the shank of which can be driven into a wall 
without the (more or less ornamental) head, 
which is afterward screwed on or slid into its 
lace. 

Same as per- 
spective plane (which see, under perspective). 
[< picture + -erl.] A 
painter. 

Zeuxis, the curious picturer, painted a boy holding a dish 
full of grapes in his hand, done so lively that the birds, 
being deceived, flew to peck the grapes, 

Fuller, Holy State, III. xiii. § 10. 
A rod attached 
horizontally to a wall near the ceiling as a sup- 
port for pictures. Brass tubing was much used for 


this BEERORS s but the picture-rod has been largely super- 
seded by the picture-molding. 


picturesque (pik-tii-resk’), a. [=F . pittoresque, 


ς It. pittoresco (= Sp. pintoresco = Pg. pittoresco, 
pinturesco), ς pittura, a picture, painting: see 
picture.] 1. Picture-like; possessing notably 
original and pleasing qualities such as would 
be effective in a picture; forming or fitted to 
form an interesting or striking picture, as a 
mountain waterfall, or a pine-covered headland, 
or a gay costume amid appropriate surround- 


ings. The word does not imply the presence of the high- 
est beauty or of sublimity — qualities which belong to a 
more elevated plane. 


phen rt properly means what is done in the style 
and with the spirit of a painter; and it was thus, if I am 
not much mistaken, that the word was commonly em- 
ployed when it was first adopted in England. 

D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, i. 5. 


We all know what we mean by the word pictu-esque as 
applied to real objects: for example, we all consider that 
a feudal castle or abbey, when it has become an ivied ruin, 
is a picturesque object. Έπομο, Brit., VII. 450. 


Measured by its hostility to our modern notions of con- 
venience, Chester is probably the most pictur city in 
the world. Henry James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 12. 


He (the traveler] will miss . . . the picturesque costumes 


to which he has become used further south. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 58, 








EEE 
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picture-writing (pik’tar-ri’ting), ». 


picul, 


picule (pik’il), . 
picus, a woodpecker: see Picus.] A piculet. 
piculet (pik’i-let), η. 


Picumnine Sp tron te π. pl. 





picturesque 
2. Strikingly graphic or vivid; abounding or 
diversified with’striking and vivid imagery: as, 
picturesque language. 
The epithet pictur » . » means that graphical power 


by which Poetryand Eloquence produce effects on the mind 
analogous to those of a picture. 
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tere used: (@) for the generic group of which the great 
lack woodpecker of Europe, Picus martius, is the e, 
otherwise called Dryocopus (see cut under Dry 3b 
for a large series of smaller species, spotted with black an 
white, such as P. major and P. minor of Europe, and the 
hairy and downy woodpeckers of America, P. villosus and 
P. pubescens, 


D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, i. 5. piddle (pid’l), v. 2.3; pret. and pp. piddled, ppr. 


Where he [Dryden] is imaginative, it is in that lower 
sense which the poverty of our language, for want of a 
better word, compels us to call arechowengies 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 64. 


picturesquely (pik-ti-resk’li), adv. In a pic- 


turesque manner, 


picturesqueness (pik-ti-resk’nes), n. The 


character of being picturesque. 

1, The 
use of pictures or of pictured representations 
in recording events or expressing ideas; pic- 
tography: as, the picture-writing of the North 
American Indians. 

There was a period when art and writing were not di- 
vorced as they are at present, but so blended into one 
that we can best express the union by such a compound 
as Picture-writing. C. Τ. Newton, Art and Archzol., p. 9. 
2. A writing or inscription consisting of pic- 
tures or pictorial signs. 
pecul (pik’ul), η. [Malay.]. A weight 
in use in China and the East generally, contain- 
ing 100 kin or catties, and varying from 133 to 
nearly 140 pounds avoirdupois. By the Chi- 
nese it is called tan. 

A Pekul or Idaam as the Chinese call it. 

J. R. Forster (trans.), Osbeck’s Voy., I. 262. 


[< NL. *piculus, dim. of L. 


[ς picule + -et.] Any 
one of the small soft-tailed woodpeckers of the 
subfamily Picumnine, family Picidx, of the 
genera Picumnus, Vivia, Sasia, and Verreauxia. 
See cut under Picumnus. 

[NL, (α. R. 


Picumnus + -ine.] A subfamily 
of Picide, typified by the genus Picumnus, and 
characterized by the soft non-scansorial tail; 


the picules, piculets, or pygmy woodpeckers. 
It is a small group of small woodpeckers of a low or gen- 
eralized type, inhabiting tropical regions of both hemi- 
spheres, as South America, the East Indies, and Africa. 
The species have generally four toes, yoked in pairs as in 
the true woodpeckers, but the East Indian genus Sasia 
has only three. Also Picumnida, as a separate family. 


Gray, 1840), 


Picumnus (pi-kum/’nus), ». [NL.(Temminck), 


ς L. Picumnus, 
a deity of the 
Romans, a per- 
sonification of 
the woodpeck- 
er, < picus, a 
woodpecker: 
see Picus.| The 
typical genus 
of Picumnine, 
formerly con- 
terminous with 
the subfamily, 
now usually re- 
stricted to the 

American spe- 

cies, as P. le- 

pidotus, all of 
which have four toes. Also called Piculus, As- 
thenurus, and Microcolaptes. 

Picus (pi’kus), πι. [NL.,< L. picus, a woodpeck- 
er, perhaps < pingere (+/ pic), paint, in allusion 
to the epanted or spotted appearance of the 
bird. Cf. Pica, pie2.] A Linnean genus of wood- 

eckers, formerly coextensive with the family 
icide, later variously restricted. The name is at 





Piculet ( Picumnus leprdotus). 





Greater Spotted Woodpecker (Picus major), 
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piddling. {A var. of pittle, the variation being 
due perhaps to association with peddle. Ct. 
peddling, var. of piddling.] 1. To deal in tri- 
fles; spend time in a trifling way or about tri- 
fling or unimportant matters; attend to trivial 
concerns, or to the small parts rather than to 
the muin; trifle. 

She plays and sings too, dances and discourses, 

Comes very near essays, 2 pretty poet, 

Begins to piddle with philosophy, 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 2. 
2+. To pick at table; eat squeamishly or with- 
out appetite. Swift. 

Content with little, I can piddle here 
On brocoli and mutton, round the year. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. ii. 137. 
3. To make water; urinate: a childish word. 
piddler (pid’lér), ». [< Μάσα + -erl,] 1. One 
who piddles; a mere trifler or good-for-nothing. 
Coz. You are good at the sport. 
Cal. Who, 1? a piddler, sir. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 
2. A squeamish eater. 
piddling (pid’ling), p. a. 1. Trifling. Also ped- 
dling. 
Nine geese, and some three larks for piddling meat. 
Middleton, Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1, 


Let children, when they versify, stick here 
And there these piddling words for want of matter. 
Poets write masculine numbers. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, ii. 2. 


The ignoble Hucsterage of pidling Tithes. 
ilton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
2+. Squeamish; difficult to please, especially 

in eating. ς 

A piddling reader . . . might object {ο almost all the 
rhymes of the above quotation, Goldsmith, Criticisms. 
piddock (pid’ok),». [Origin obscure.] Amol- 
lusk of the genus Pholas or family Pholadide ; 
especially, a name of those species which are 
found in British waters, used rarely for food 
but much for bait, as P. dactylus; a pholad. 





Piddocks (Pholas dacty/Zus) in their holes. 


It has a long ovate shell with a narrowed tongue-like ex- 
. tension in front, and the entire surface marked with longi- 
tudinal and concentric grooves and ridges, and radiating 
rows of sharp spines. The beaks are anterior and cover- 
ed with callosities, The piddock is capable of perforating 
the soft rocks, into which it burrows. It is a common 
inhabitant of European seas, and in winter is frequently 
killed by the cold when left exposed by low tide. It is 
edible, and is sought for by digging it out of the clay or 
shale. After being removed from the water for aday or 
so, the animal changes color, and is said to shine like a 
glow-worm, Also called clam, dactyl, and long oyster. See 
Pholas, and cut under accessory. 
pidet, α. An obsolete spelling of pied. 
pidgeont, ». An obsolete form of pigeon. 
pidgin (pij’in),. [A Chinese corruption of E. 
business.| Business; affair; thing. [Pidgin- 
English.} the ng 
Pidgin-English (pij’in-ing’glish), . [Also 
Pigeon-English ; < pidgin + English.) A mixed 
language or jargon of corrupted English, with 
a few Chinese, Portuguese, and Malay words, 
arranged according to the Chinese idiom, used 
by Chinese and foreigners for colloquial con- 
venience in their business transactions and 
other dealingsin the treaty ports of China and 
elsewhere in the China seas; the lingua franca 
x of the ports of China and the Far Kast. 


pie! (pi), ». [ E. pie, Pye perhaps lit. a- 


mixture, < pie*. The Ir. Gael. pighe, οἵο., 
are from English.} 1. A dish consisting 
of a thin layer of pastry filled with a prepa- 
ration of meat, fish, fowl, fruit, or vegetables, 


piece 


Pies are sometimes made without the under 
thin layer of pastry. See pudding, tart, and 
turnover. 

Kokes and here knaues crieden “ hote pyes, hote! 


Good goos and grys go we dyne, gowe !” 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 226. 


Mincing of meat in pies saveth the grinding of ha teeth. 
‘acon. 
End now the white loafe and the pye, 
And let all sports with Christmas dye. 
Herrick, Upon Candlemasse Day. 


And then there were apple pies and peach pies and pump- 
kin pies ; besides slices of ham and smoked beef. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 440. 


The pie is an English institution, which, planted on 
American soil, forthwith ran rampant and burst forth into 
an untold variety of genera and species. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 342. 

2. A mound or pit for keeping potatoes. Halli- 
well; Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.J—3. 
A compost-heap. [Prov. Eng.]—A finger in the 
pie. See jinger.—Minced pie. See mince-pie.— Périgord 
pie, a pie flavored with truffles, which are most abundant- 
y found in Périgord, France.—To eat humble pie. See 


humble-pie. 
pie? (pi), . [Also pye; < ME. pie, pye, < OF. 
(and F.) pie= Sp. Pg. pega = It. pica, ς L. 
pica, 8 magpie; perhaps, like picus, a wood- 
pecker (see Pious), so called in allusion to its 
spotted appearance, ς pingere (γ pic), paint: 
see picture. Otherwise, perhaps both may be 
derived, with loss of orig. initial s, from the 
root of specere, see: see spy. To the same 
source as picus, in this view, is referred E. 
speight, a woodpecker. Hence, in comp., mag- 
pie.) 1. A magpie. 
The thef, the chough, and ek the jangelynge pye. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, ]. 345. 
They being all coltish and full of ragery, 
And full of gergon as is a flecken pye. 
W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, ii. 2. 
Henee—2. Some similar or related bird; any 
pied bird: with a qualifying term: as, the smoky 
ie, Psilorhinus morio; the wandering pie of 
ndia, Temnurus (or Dendrocitta) vagabundus ; 
the river-pie, or dipper, Cinclus aquaticus; the 
long-tailed pie, or titmouse, Acredula rosea; the 
murdering pie, or great gray shrike, Lanius excu- 
bitor; the sea-pie, or oyster-catcher; the Scoul- 
ton pewit or pie (see under pewit); etc.—3t. 
Figuratively, a prating gossip or tattler. 
Dredeles it clere was in the wynde 
Of every pie, and every lette-game. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 527. 
French pie, the great spotted woodpecker, Picus major. 
pie*+ (pi), ». [Also pye; ΜΗ. *pie (?), < ML. 
pica: see pica®.] 1. Same as ordinal, 2 (c). 
The number and hardness of the Rules called the Pie. 
Book of Common Prayer (Eng.), Concerning the Service of 
{the Church. 
2. An index; a register; a list: as, a pie of 
sheriffs in the reign of Henry VIII.—By cock 
and piet, a minced and mixed oath, consisting of an ad- 


juration of the Deity (under a corrupted name) and the old 
Roman Catholic service-book. 


By cock and pie, sir, you shall poi away to-night. 


hak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., v. 1. 1. 
piet, π. and v. See pil. 
pie> (pi), π. [< Marathi pda@?z, a fourth, i.e. a 
fourth part of an anna.] 1. The smallest An- 
glo-Indian copper coin, equal to one third of a 
pice, or one twelfth of an anna—about one 
third of a British farthing.—2. Formerly, a 
coin equal to one fourth of an anna. 





Reverse. 


Obverse. 
Pie of 1809, in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


piebald (pi’bald), a. [Formerly also pyebald, 
pieball’d; < pie2 + bald. Cf. F. pie, piebald, 
and see pied.] 1. Having spots or patches of 
white and black or other color; party-colored ; 
pied: as, a piebald horse. 
The fiery Turnus flew before the rest ; 
A pye-ball’d steed of Thracian strain he press’d. 
Dryden, Aneid, ix. 
A gold and scarlet chariot drawn by six piebald horses. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xiii. 


seasoned, generally covered with a thicker lay- , Hence—2. Mixed; heterognnedns ; mongrel. 


er of pastry, and baked: as, beefsteak pie; oys- piece (pés), . [Early mod. 


ter pie ; chicken pie; pumpkin pie ; custard pie. 


also peece; < ME. 
pece, piece, < OF. piece, Ἐ.. piéce = Pr. pessa, pesa 


piece 


= Sp. pieza, pedazo = Pg. pega, pe , pedasso 
= It. pezza, pezzo, < ML. petium, also (after OF.) 
pecia, apiece; origin obscure. Cf. ML. pedica, 
a piece of ground, appar. « L. pes (ped-) = E. 
foot.| 1. Arelatively small portion in bulk or 
extent forming a part of the whole in which it 
is or was included; a part; bit; morsel: as, a 
piece of bread or of chalk; a piece of ground; a 
piece of history; a piece of one’s mind. 

He alle naked hath a ful scharp Knyf in his hond, and he 
cuttethe a gret pece of his Flesche and castethe it in the 
face of his Ydole, seyenge his Orysounes, recommendynge 
him to his God. Mandeville, Travels, p. 177. 

There is surely a piece of divinity in us. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 11. 

But they relate this piece of history of a water about a 
mile to the south-west of Bethlehem. 

Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 40. 

11] gie ye a piece of advice —bend weel to the Madeira 
at dinner, for here ye'll get little o't after. 

E. B. Ramsay’s Scottish Life and Character, ii. 


2. A separate bit; a fragment: as, to fall to 
pieces ; to break, tear, cut, or dash to pieces. 


Many a schene scheld scheuered al to peces. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3411. 


The herte began to swelle with-ynne his cheste, 
Soo sore streyned for anguysshe & for peyne 
That alle to pecis almoste itt to-breste. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 58. 


If they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 
Shak., Rich. ITL., i, 3. 260. 


3. A specimen, instance, example, or sort: as, 
a piece of impudence ; a piece of carelessness. 


Othes, as if they would rend heaven in sunder, ... 
Flie from his mouth, that piece of blasphemie. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 24. 
Did you, I say again, in all this progress, 
Ever discover such a piece of beauty, 
Ever sorare acreature? Fletcher, Valentinian, 1. i. 
O, ’twas a piece 
Of pity and duty unexampled. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, v. 1. 


4. A separate article; a thing: as, a piece of 
plate. 
Dumb as a senator, and, as a priest, 
A piece of mere church-furniture at best. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 425. 
(a) A coin: as, a piece of eight(see phrase below); a four- 
penny piece. 
Meer. What is ’t, a hundred pound? 
Eve. No, th’ harpy now stands on a hundred pieces. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iii. 1. 


When a piece of silver is named in the Pentateuch, it sig- 
nifies a sicle ; if it be named in the prophets, it signifies a 
pound; if in the other writings of the Old Testament, it 
signifies a talent. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 290. 

Harry Fielding . . . was in nowise particular in accept- 
ing a few pieces from the purses of his rich friends, and 
bore down upon more than one of them . . . for a dinner 
or a guinea. Thackeray, English Humourists. 
(2) A cannon or gun; a firearm: as, his piece was not 

oaded; a fowling-piece. 

He hath great pieces of ordnance, and mighty kings and 
emperors, to shoot against God’s people. 

Latimer, Misc. Sel. 

Sometimes we put a new signification to an old word, 
as when we Call a piecea Gun. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 65. 
(ct) A building ; a castle. 

Yet still he bet and bounst uppon the dore, 
And thundred strokes thereon so hideouslie, 
That all the peece he shaked from the flore. 


Spenser, Ε. Q., V. ii. 21. 
(at) A ship; a vessel. 


The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 

First through the Euxine seas bore all the flowr of Greece. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 44. 

(e) A distinct artistic or literary production ; a separate 

article, poem, drama, painting, statue, or other artistic or 

literary work: as, a piece of music; to speak a piece; a 

finely painted piece. 

I bequeth to Edmund Paston, my sone, a standing pece 
white covered, with a garleek heed upon the knoppe, and 
a gilt pece covered with an unicorne. 

Paston Letters, ITI. 285. 

As Iam a gentleman and a reveller, I'll make a piece of 
poetry, and absolve all, within these five days. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

I suppose one sha’n’t be able to get in, for on the first 
night of a new piece they always fill the house with orders 
to support it. Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

This gentleman [Mr. Reynolds] . . . painted a piece of 
me, Lady Lyndon, and our little Bryan, which was greatly 
admired at the exhibition. Thackeray, Barry Lyndon, xvii. 
(f) A lunch; a snack, [Prov. or colloq.] 

5. A distinct job or operation taken separately ; 
the amount of work done or to be done at any 
one time: as, to work by the piece ; to do piece- 
work.—6. A definite and continuous quantity ; 
a definite length, as of some textile fabric de- 
livered by a manufacturer to the trade; a whole 
web of cloth or a whole roll of wall-paper: as, 
goods sold only by the piece; a whole piece of 
lace. 

This sorrow works me, like a cunning friendship, 

Into the same piece with it. 

Beau. and Fl,, King and No King, iv. 2. 
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As in little patterns torn from a whole piece, this ma 
tell you what all I am. Donne, Letters, iii. 
7. In brewing, a quantity of grain steeped and 
spread out at one time to make malt. Also 
called floor. | 


There can be no doubt that it is of importance to the 
maltster that the law allows him to sprinkle water over 
the pieces on the floor. Eneye. Brit., 1V. 268. 


8. A plot of ground; a lot; afield; a clearing. 
The fire took in the woods down back of our house; it 


went through Aunt Dolphy’s oe and so down to the 


Horse Sheds. udd, Margaret, ii. 10. 


9. An individual; a person: now used only 
contemptuously, and commonly of women: as, 
she is a bold piece. 


St. John is called in p. 634 [of the Cursor Mundi] “a wel 
godd pece.” Oliphant, Old and Middle English, p. 564. 


She’s but a sallow, freckled-face piece when she is at the 
best. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, v. 1. 


He is another manner of piece than you think for: but 
nineteen years old, and yet he is taller than either of you 
by the head. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


10. In chess, checkers, ete., one of the men with 
which the game is played; specifically, in chess, 
one of the superior men, as distinguished from 
a pawn.—11}. A cup or drinking-vessel: also 
used indefinitely for a cask or barrel of wine, 
as the equivalent of the French piéce, which has 
different values in different parts of France. 


Home, Launce, and strike a fresh piece of wine. 
Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, v. 10. 


12. In bookbinding, a tablet of leather which 
fills a panel on the back of a book.—138. In 
whaling, specifically, a section or chunk of blub- 
ber, more fully called blanket-piece (which see, 
below).—14. Inentom., any definitely hardened 
or chitinized part of the integument, especially 
of the abdomen, thorax, or head: technically 


called a sclerite. Two pieces may be movable on each 
other or free, united with a suture between or perfectly 
connate, so that even the suture is obliterated, and the 
pieces can be distinguished by their position only.—A 
piece of, a bit of; something of; one who is (a doer of 
something) to some extent. 


If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom ought 
to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer to rub your horses 
heels every night. Swift, Directions to Servants. 


At all piecest, at all points. Davies. 


The image of a man at Armes on horsebacke, armed at 
all peeces, with a launce in his hand. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 780. 


Axis of a piece, See avis!.— Bin -piece. See bind- 
ing.— Blanket-piece, a strip or section of blubber cut 
from a whale in a spiral direction, and raised by means of 
the cutting-tackle. As the blubber is unwound or stripped 
from the animal it is called a blanket-piece, and after being 
cut in sections and lowered into the blubber-room it still 
retains the name; but when subdivided for mincing it is 
known as a horse-piece, which in its turn becomes a book 
or bible, and when the oil has been extracted the residuum 
is known asscrap.—Bobstay, characteristic, etc., piece. 
See the qualifying words.— Deciduous pieces. Same as 
deciduous cusps (which see, under deciduous).— Easel- 
piece. See easell.—Face of a piece. See facel.—Nog- 
ging-pieces. See nogging.—Of apiece, asif of the same 
piece or whole; of the same nature, constitution, or dispo- 
sition; of the same sort: generally followed by with. 


As to the mechanism and scenery, every thing, indeed, 
was uniform, and of a piece. Steele, Spectator, No. 14. 


The episodes interspersed in this strange story were of 
a piece with the main plot. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


Piece of cambric, linen, or French lawn, formerly 13 
ells.— Piece of eight, the Spanish peso duro (hard dollar) 
bearing the numeral 8, and of the value of 8 reals. The 
commercial sign for “ dollar ” ($) is supposed to have refer- 
ence to this eight, the vertical strokes representing the 
Pillars of Hercules, which were formerly stamped on some 
dollars. According to another account, the sign is de- 
rived from the stamp 8R. (8 reals) accompanied by two 
vertical strokes. 


Tho’ the City be then so full, yet during this heat of 
Business there is no hiring of an ordinary Slave under a 
Piece of Eight a day. Dampier, Voyages, I. 179. 

A Note of his Hand to pay me 80 pieces of Fight for it at 
Brasil; . . . he offer’d me also 6 pieces of Hight more for 
my Boy Xury. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 
Satisfaction piece, the formal certificate given by one 
receiving payment of a mortgage or judgment, certifying 
that it has been paid, and authorizing the public officer in 
charge of the record to note upon the record that it has 
been satisfied.—To cut to pieces. See cut.—To give 
one a piece of one’s mind, to pronounce an opinion 
bluntly to one’s face—generally something uncompli- 
mentary, or implying complaint or reproach, 


Ina majestic tone he told that officer α piece of his mind. 
hackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxviii. 


She doubled up animaginary fist at Miss Asphyxia Smith, 
and longed to give her a piece of her mind. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 199. 


Το go to pieces, See go.=Syn. 1 and 2, Section, Divi- 
sion, etc. (see part, n.), bit, scrap, morsel. 

piece (pés), v.; ake and pp. pieced, ppr. piecing. 
[<' piece, π.] I. trans. 1. To patch, repair, 
enlarge, extend, or complete by the addition 
of a piece or pieces: as, to piece a garment or a 
curtain. 


pieceless (pés’les), a. 


piecemeal (pés’mél), adv. 


piecemeal 


I will pi 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms. 
Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 45. 
I went and paid a moccinigo 
For piecing my silk stockings. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
2. To repair by the use of pieces of the same 
material, or without the addition of new ma- 
terial, as by bringing the unworn parts to the 
place where the most wear is; hence, to make 
good the defects of; strengthen; reinforce. 


It is thought the French King will piece him up again 
with new Recruits. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 20. 


3. To unite or reunite (that which has been 
broken or separated); make one again; join or 
rejoin, as one thing to another, or as friends who 
have fallen out. 
Hem. I heard they were out. 
Nee. But they are pieced, and put together again. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 1. 


Gwendolen . . . had conceived a project . . . to place 
her mother and sisters with herself in Offendene again, 
and, as she said, piece back her life on to that time when 
they first went there. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, Ixv. 


To piece out, to form, enlarge, or complete by adding 
piece to piece. 


To those of weaker merits he imparts a larger portion, 
and pieces out the defect of one by the excess of the other. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 18. 


_ Though his grove was city-planted, and scant of the fo- 
liage of the forest, there was Fancy to piece out for him 
- . - far other groves. Forster, Goldsmith, iii. 19. 
To piece up, to patch up; form of pieces or patches; put 
together bit by bit. 

I have known 
Twenty such breaches pieced up and made whole 
Without a bum of noise. 
B, Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 

He tells us that he began this History “about the year 

1630, and so pieced up at times of leisure afterward.” 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 444, note. 

II. intrans. 1. To unite by coalescence of 
parts; be gathered as parts into a whole. 

The cunning Priest changed his Copy, and chose now 
Plantagenet to be the Subject his Pupill should person- 
ate, because . . . it pieced better, and followed more close 
and handsomely upon the bruit of Plantagenets escape. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 23. 


Those things which have long gone together are, as it 
were, confederate with themselves; whereas new things 
piece not so well. Bacon, Innovations (ed, 1887). 
2. To eat a ‘‘ piece”; eat between meals, as 
a child. [Collog., U.8.] 

piece-broker (pés’bro’kér), n. A person who 
buys shreds and remnants of woolen cloth from 
tailors, to sell again for use in mending, patch- 
ing, ete. 

pieced (pést), p. a. Repaired, strengthened, or 
completed by the adding or joining of pieces. 
In bookbinding, those bindings are said to be pieced in 
which the space between the bands upon which the title 
is to be stamped is covered with colored leather, usually 
of a different color from the covering of the book. 

piéce de résistance (pias dé ra-zés-tons’). [F., 
lit. ‘piece of resistance,’ i. e. substantial piece: 
see piece, de2, resistance.] The most important 
piece or feature; the show piece; the main 
event or incident in any round or series, as 
the most forcible article in a magazine, the 
principal exhibition or performance in a show 
or theatrical entertainment, or the most sub- 
stantial dish in a dinner. 


pet dae (pés’did),a.. Dyed in the piece: said 


of cloth dyed after weaving, as distinguished 
from that made of wool dyed before weaving. 


piece-goods (pés’gidz), π. pl. All kinds of cot- 


ton, linen, silk, or wool fabrics which are woven 
in lengths suitable for retail sale by the usual 
linear measure, as 6816068, shirtings, sheet- 
ings, mulls, jaconets, and long cloths. 

[< piece + -less.] Not 
made of pieces; consisting of something entire 
or continuous. 


In those poor. types of God (round circles) so 
Religion’s types, the. pieceless centres flow, 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. 

Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 


piece-liquor (pés’lik’or), ». In brewing, a part 


of a mash which, being of a higher or lower 
temperature than another part, but having the 
same density, is added to that other part to 
change its temperature without altering its 
strength. 


piecelyt (pés’li), adv. In pieces; piecemeal. 


Huloet. 


piece-master (pés’mas’tér), π. A middleman 


coming between an employer and the employed. 
Mayhew. (Imp. Dict.) tng] 
[Early mod. E. also 


eecemeadle, < ME. pecemele; < piece + -meal, as 
in dropmeal, flockmeal, ete.] 1. By pieces; 
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piecemeal (pés’ mél), a. 


piecemealedt (pés’méld), a. 


piece-mold (pés’mdld), η. 


piéce montée (pias mén-ta’). 


piecen (pé’sn), v. t. 


piecener (pés’nér), η. 


piecening (pés’ning), η. 
piece-patchedt (pés’pacht), a. 


piecemeal 


bit by bit; little by little; gradually: often pleo- 
nastically by piecemeal. 
Being but yet weak in Body, I am forced to write by 


piece-meal, and break off almost every hour. 
Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, Pref., p. 5. 


When we may conueniently vtter a matter in one entier 
speach or proposition, and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by distribution of euery part for amplification sake... 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 186. 


Which little plots.I thought they could not otherwise 
sow but by putting in the corne by peece-meale into the 
earth with their fingers. Coryat, Crudities, I. 83. 


Piecemeal they win this acre first, then that; 
Glean on, and gather up the whole estate. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, ii. 91. 


All was in ruin. . . . The vaults beneath yawned; the 
roof above was falling piecemeal. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 9. 
2+. In pieces; in or into bits or fragments. 
Which (lifting high) he strook his helm full where his 

plume did stand, 

On which it piece-meale brake, and fell from his unhappy 
hande. Chapman, Iliad, iii. 
Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 

_Are piece-meal torn, or pounded into death. 
Dryden, Eneid, ii. 

[ς piecemeal, adv ] 

Fragmentary; disconnected. 

It appears that this edition [of Shakspere] was printed 
(at least partly) from no better copies than the prompter’s 
book, or piece-meal parts written out for the use of the 
actors. Pope, Pref. to Shakespeare. 
[< piecemeal + 
-ed2.| Divided into small pieces. Cotgrave. 
In bronze-casting, a 
mold made up of separate pieces which are fit- 
ted together one after another upon the model, 
and beaten with a wooden mallet to make the 
whole close and solid! between the pieces some 
powder, such as brick-dust, is introduced to pre- 
vent adhesion. | 
[F., a mounted 
piece: piéce, piece; montée, pp. of monter, 
mount: see mount?,] 1. A fancy dish, such as 
a salad, prepared for the adornment of the ta- 
ble.—2. By extension, a decorative piece for 
the table, made of paste, sugar, or the like, not 
necessarily eatable or intended to be eaten; 
sometimes, a cake or jelly crowned by such a 
structure; a. set piece. 


tend by adding a part or parts. [Colloq.] 


The building [an art-gallery], not designed from the first 
in its entirety, has been piecened and enlarged from time 
to time. Nineteenth Century, XXIT. 820. 
[ς piecen + -er2.] A 
piecer. See the quotation. 

The children whose duty it is to walk backward and 
forward before the reels on which the cotton, silk, or 
worsted is wound, for the purpose of joining the threads 
when they break, are called piecers or pieceners. 

rs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, viii. _(Davies.) 
[Verbal n. of piecen, 
v.| In textile manuf., same as piecing. 
Patched up. 
There is no manly wisdom, nor no safety, 
In leaning to this league, this piece-patcht friendship, 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, ii. 1. 
piecer (pé’sér),”. [< piece + -ev1.] One who 
or that which pieces or patches; a boy or girl 
employed in a spinning-factory to join broken 
ads. 
piece-work (pés’ wérk), ». Work done and paid 
for by measure of quantity, or by previous es- 
timate and agreement, in contradistinction to 
work done and paid for by measure of time. 
piece-worker (pés’ wér’kér), π. One who does 
piece-work; one who works by the piece or job. 
piecing (pé’sing),. [Verbal n. of piece, v.] 1. 

The act of mending by the addition or joining 

of a piece, Specifically —2. In textile manuf., 

the joining of the ends of laps, slivers, yarns, or 
threads to make continuous lengths or to repair 
aaa os ae Pigoening. 

pie id), @ [Formerly also pyed, pide, pyde; 

ς pied + -ed?. Cf. F. pie, ος Ἱ Pate anl- 

ored; variegated with spots of different colors; 


otted. The word is now used chiefly to note animals 
which are marked with large spots of different colors. 
spare is used when the spots are small. This distine- 
tion was not formerly observed, and in somé cases pied is 
in good use to express diversity of colors in small pattern. 


This pied cameleon, this beast multitude, 
Lust’s Dominion, iii. 4. 
Daisies pied and violets blue. Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 904. 
I met a fool i’ the woods (they said she dwelt here), 
In a long pied ceat. Fletcher, Pilgrim, iy. 3. 


Guests 
Intrusive to thy table and to thy feasts ; 
Who daub thee with pyde flatteries. 


Heywood, Dialogues, iy. 


[< piece + -en1.] To ex-- 


4479 


There were milk-white peacocks, white and pyed pheas- 
ants, bantams, and furbelow fowls from the East Indies, 
and Ki hens from Hamburg. 


pier 
a stone stair. It is intended to rest upon the 
upper angle of the next lower step. [Scotch.] 


Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 99. piend-rafter (pénd’raf’tér), n. Same as angle- 


Pied brant. Same as harlequin brant (which see, under 
harlequin).— Pi 


ed dishwasher, the pied wagtail.—Pied Diept, 0. 7. 


rafter. [Seoteh.] 
An obsolete spelling of peep!. 


duck, the Labrador duck, Camptolemus labradorius, the pie-plant (pi’plant),. Garden-rhubarb, Rheum 





Pied or Labrador Duck (Camptolemus labradorius). 


male of which is pied with black and white. It has 
not been seen of late years, and is supposed to have be- 
come extinct. It formerly ranged extensively along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States.— Pied finch, See 
Jinch1.— Pied grallina, the magpie-lark of Australia, 
Grallina picata.—Pied hornbill, Anthracocera malaba- 
rica, a bird of the family Bucerotide,— Pied ας. 
See kingsisher.— Pied seal, the monk-seal, Monachus albi- 
venter.— Pied wagtail, Motacilla lugubris.— Pied wid- 
eon. Same as garganey.—Pied wolf, a pied variety of 
anis occidentalis, the common American wolf. 


pied-billed (pid’bild), a. Havinga pied bill: as, 
the pied-billed dabchick, Podilymbus podiceps. 

pied-fort (pya-for’), ». [F. (a technical term 
of the French mint), lit. ‘strong foot’: pied, < 
L. pes (ped-), foot; fort, «11. fortis, strong.}| In 
numis., a pattern for a proposed coin, struck on 
a flan or blank of greater thickness. than the 


ordinary coins. The term is especially applied to 
French pattern pieces, such as those struck during the 
seventeenth century. 


Piedmontese (péd-mon-tés’ or -téz’), a. and n. 
[= F. Piémontais ; as Piedmont (It. Piemonte), < 
L. Pedimontium, Piedmont.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to Piedmont, a region in northwestern 
Italy, bordering on Switzerland and France. 
In the modern kingdom of Italy, Piedmont is a 
compartimento, containing the provinces of Tu- 
rin, Alessandria, Novara, and Cuneo.—2. By 
extension, pertaining to any region situated at 
or near the foot of mountains: as, the Pied- 
montese districts of Virginia, North Carolina, 
είς. 

ΤΙ. η. Α native oran inhabitant of Piedmont. 

piedmontite (péd’mon-tit), ». [< Piedmont + 
-ite2,]. A mineral closely related in form and 
composition to epidote, but containing manga- 
nese, hence sometimes called manganepidote. 
It is of a reddish-brown color, and is found at 
St. Marcel in Piedmont, and elsewhere. 

piedness (pid’nes),». The state of being pied; 
diversity of colorsin spots. Shak., W. T., iv. 
4. 87, 

piedouche (pya-dish’), n. [<F. piddouche, < It. 
peduccio, acorbel; dim. of piede, pie, foot, < L. 
pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.| In areh., a 
bracket, pedestal, or socle, serving to support 
a bust, candelabrum, or other ornament. 

piedpoudret, π. See piepowder. 

piedroit (pya-drwo’), n. [< F. pied-droit, < L. 
pes directus, ‘straight foot’: see pedal and di- 
γεοί.] In arch., an engaged pier, or a square 
ae projecting from the face of a wall. It 

iffers from a paeriet in that it has neither 
base nor capital. 

pied-winged (pid’ wingd), a. Having pied 
wings: specific in the name pied-winged coot, 
the velvet scoter. [New Eng.] 

pie-finch (pi’finch),. The chaffinch. 

piel (pél), ». [Perhaps a var. spelling and use 
of peel3.] A wedge for piercing stones. Sim- 
monds. 

pieled}, a. An obsolete spelling of peeled. 

pie-mag (pi’mag),”. Same as magpie. 

pieman (pi’man),”.; pl. piemen (-men). A man 
who sells pies; also, a man who makes pies. 
There are fifty street piemen plying their trade in Lon- 
don; the year through, their average takings are one guinea 
aweek. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 224, 
pie-nanny (pi’nan’i), π. The magpie. Also 
nanpie. 

piend (ρδπᾶ), η. 1. Sameas peen.—2. Inarch., 
an arris; a salient angle. 
piend-check (pénd’chek), π. A rebate on the 
bottom. piend or angle of the riser of a step in 





fthaponticum : so named from its use for pies. 


His pie-plants (the best in town), compulsory monastics, 
blanched under barrels, each in his little hermitage, a 
vegetable Certosa. Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


Wild pie-plant, in Utah and California, Rumex hymeno- 
sepalus, with acid stem and leaves, used as a pie-plant. See 
canaigre. 

piepowder, piepoudre (pi’pou-dér), π. [Also 
predpoudre(ML. curia pedis pulverizati, ‘court of 
dusty foot’); < OF. piepoudreus (ML. pedepulvero- 
sus), a stranger, peddler, or hawker who attends 
fairs, Ε', pied poudreuz, lit. ‘dusty foot’ (ef.equiv. 
OF. pied gris ‘gray foot’): pied, < L. pes (ped-) 
=E. foot; poudreux, < poudre, powder: see pow- 
der.) An ancient court of record in England, 
once incident to every fair and market, of which 
the steward of the owner or holder of the toll 
was the judge. Itwas instituted to administer justice 


for all commercial injuries done in that fair or market, but 
not in any preceding one. Imp. Dict. 


Ffor chyders of Chester were chose many daies 
To ben of conceill ffor causis that in the court hangid, 
And pledid pipoudris alle manere pleyntis. 

Richard the Redeless, iii, 319. 


Is this well, goody Joan, to interrupt my market in the 
midst, and call away my customers? can you answer this 
at the pie-poudres? B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 


The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditions, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court 
of piepoudre, curia pedis pulverizati, so called from the 
dusty feet of the suitors; or, according to Sir Edward 
Coke, because justice is there done as speedily as the dust 
can fall from the foot. Blackstone, Com., III. iv. 

piepowdered (pi’pou-dérd), a. [< piepowder 
(in lit. sense) + -ed?.] Having dusty feet. 
[ Rare. ] 

One day two peasants arrived in the Eschenheimer Gasse 
pie-powdered, having walked many hundred miles from 
the Polish backwoods. Westminster Rev., LX XIV. 54. 

pier (pér), ». [ς ME. pere, ς OF. pere, piere, 
pierre, stone, a pier, F'. pierre, a stone, = Pr. 
petra, peira, peya = Sp. piedra = Pg. pedra = 
t. pietra, a stone, rock, ς L. petra, a mass of 
rock, crag (ML. also a castle on a rock, a tomb 
of stone, slate), < Gr. πέτρα, Epie and Ionic 
πέτρη, & rock, mass of rock, crag, ridge, ledge, 
πέτρος, a piece of rock, a stone (in prose usually 
λίθος), later also, like πέτρα, a mass of rock. 
From the Gr. πέτρα, πέτρος, besides petrary, 
perrier, ete., are also ult. E. peter, petrell, and 
in comp. petrific, petrify, petroleum, ete., sali- 
peter, samphire, ete.] 1. (a) A mole or jetty 
carried out into the sea, to serve as an embank- 
ment to protect vessels from the open sea, to 
form a harbor, ete. (b) A projecting quay, 
wharf, or other landing-place. 

But before he could make his approache, it was of necis- 
sitie for him to make a vere or a mole, whereby they might 
passe from the mayne land to the citie. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 54. 
(6) One of the supports of the spans of a bridge, 
or any structure of similar character.—2, In 
arch. or building: (a) The solid support from 
which an arch springs. See first cut under arch1, 

For an interior, an arch resting on a circular column is 
obviously far more appropriate than one resting on a pier. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 305. 
(b) In medieval architecture, a large pillar or 
shaft; specifically, a com- 
pound or a square pillar. 

At Siena there is not merely a 
slight difference in the size of cor- 
responding piers, but in many of 
them the centres, as well as the 
circumscribing lines of the bases 
and capitals, are out of line one 
with another. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in 
{Middle Ages, p. 126. 
(c) One of the solid parts 
between openings in a wall, 
such as doors and windows. 

On the facade of the Duomo of 
Orvieto, upon one of the piers at 
the side of its doors of entrance, 
were sculptured representations of 
the Last Judgment and of Hell. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in 
{Italy, p. 127. 
(4) The wall or post, of geist ,(0),in. Cloisters of 
: i i " 
ήν or other form, to frances τον cents. 
which a gate or dooris hung. 
(e) In a physical laboratory or observatory, a 
structure, generally of masonry, designed by 
its stability to prevent vibration in instruments 
which are supported by it.— Abutment-pier, the 
pier of a bridge next the shore.— Floating pier, a decked 





pier 
barge or caisson used as a landing-stage, and connected 


with the shore by a pivoted bridge that enables it to rise 
and fall with the tide; a landing-stage. 


pierage (pér’aj), η. [< pier + -age.] Toll paid 
for using a pier. 
pier-arch (pér’irch), ». An arch resting upon 
piers. 
pierce (pérs, formerly also pérs), v.; pret. and 
pp. pierced, ppr. piercing. [Early mod. E, also 
prerse, pearce, pearse, peerce, perce; dial. pearch, 
peerch; < ME, percen, peercyn, persen, parcen, 
perchen, perishen, perisshen, ς OF. percer, perser, 
percier, perchier, parchier, F. percer (Walloon 
percher), pierce, bore; origin uncertain; by 
some regarded as contracted ¢ OF. pertuisier, 
F. pertuiser (= It. pertugiare),< pertuis = It. per- 
tugio, a hole, < ML. *nertusium, also pertusus, a 
hole, < L. pertusus, pp. of pertundere, perforate, 
< per, through, + tundere, beat: see pertuse. 
Cf. partizan2, from the same source. Cf. also 
parch.| I, trans. 1. To thrust through with a 
sharp or pointed instrument; stab; prick. 
Mordrams to whome almyghty God after that appered 
& shewed to hym his syde handes & feet perysshed with 
the spere and nayles. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 31. 
One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith there came out blood and water. John xix. 34, 
If Percy be alive, 111 pierce him. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 59. 
If thou wilt strike, here is a faithful heart ; 
Pierce it, for I will never heave my hand 
To thine. Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2. 


2. To cut into or through; make a hole or open- 
ing in. 
This must be doon by persyng the mountayne, 
The water so to lede into the playne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 176. 
A Cask peare’t to be spent, 
Though full, yet runs not till we giue it vent. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
The mountain of Quarantina, the scene of the forty days 
temptation of our Saviour, is pierced all over with the 
caves excavated by the ancient anchorites, and which look 
like pigeons’ nests. 
R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 179. 
3. To penetrate; enter into or through; force 
a way into or through: as, to pierce the enemy’s 
center. 
A short orison of the rightuss man or of the iust man 
thirlith or perissheth heuen. 
Gesta Romanorum (E, E, T. Β.), p. 47. 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 11. 
The Riuer doth pierce many daies iourney the entrailes 
of that Country. Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 194. 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Emerson, The Rhodora. 


4, To penetrate with pain, grief, or other emo- 
tion; wound or affect keenly; touch or move 
deeply. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration 
of grief? k., Lear, iv. 3. 11. 


Tears did gush from every eye, and pithy speeches 
pierced each others heart. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 24. 
a a 


land 2. Perforate, Transjfix, etc. See penetrate. 
intrans. To enter or penetrate; force a 
way. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning than him- 
self should declare. Sir Ρ. Sidney. 
These words pierce deeper than the wounds I suffer, 

The smarting wounds of loss. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 
But see! the mists are stirring, rays of light 


Pierce through the haze, as struggling to be free. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 99. 


pierceable (pér’sa-bl), a. [< pierce + -able.] 
Capable of being pierced. Spenser, F. Q., 1.1.7. 

pierced (pérst), p.a. 1. Penetrated; entered 
by force; perforated.—2. In her.: (a) Cut 
through with an opening not so large as that 
implied in cleché, and not of the shape of the 
bearing. The shape of the opening should be stated in 
the blazon, as triangular, lozengy, etc.; when not stated, 
the opening is supposed to be circular. Compare quar- 
ter-pierced, quarterly pierced, under quarterly. (b) Hav- 
ing an arrow, spear, or other weapon thrust into 
it but not passing through, as an animal used as 
a bearing. Compare transfixed.— Mullet pierced. 
See mullet2.— Pierced medallion, a thin plate orna- 
mented by a pattern cut through its whole substance and 
applied to the surface of a vase or similar object, the body 
oF the piece showing through the openings in the medal- 
lion: used in metal-work of some kinds, and in some 
manufactures of porcelain. Also perforated medallion.— 
Pierced work, decoration produced by numerous open- 
ings, generally small. . The solid pattern is usually height- 
ened by chasing, embossing, or some inlaid ornamentation 
such as niello. ς 

piercel (pér’sel), n. Γάρίεγοε + -el. Cf. piercer.] 
An instrument for forming vents in casks; a 
piercer. 
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piercer (pér’sér),. [Early mod. E. also percer; 
< ME. persour, ς OF, perceur, piercer, < percer, 
pierce: see pierce.] 1. One who or that which 
pierces. 

n cer is money, and such a gredie glot 

ο σώοι σα 
2. Any sharp instrument used for piercing, bor- 
ing, perforating, etc., such as an awl, a gimlet, 


or a Stiletto. Specifically— (qa) A piercel. (0) An in- 
strument used in making eyelets. (c) A vent-wire used by 
founders in making holes. (4) A bow-drill. 


3. In entom., that organ of an insect with which 
it pierces bodies; the ovipositor. Also called 
terebra. 
The hollow instrument terebra we may English piercer. 
Ray, Works of Creation. 
piercing (pér’sing),. [Verbal n. of pierce, v.] 
1. Penetration. Specifically —2. metal- 
working, the operation of sawing out a pattern 
or an object from a plate, as distinguished 
from punching it out. It is done with a jig- 
or band-saw. 
piercing (pér’sing),p.a. 1. Penetrating; sharp; 
keen: as, piercing eyes; a piercing wind. 
The air in this bishopric is pretty cold and piercing. 


Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, III. 220. © 


2. That touches or moves with pity, alarm, an- 

guish, etc.: as, a piercing cry. 
In piercing phrases, late, 
The anatomy of all my woes I wrote. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 532). 
piercing-drill (pér’sing-dril), n. See drill, 
piercing-file (per’sing-fil), ». A sharp narrow 

file used for enlarging drilled holes. EH. H. 
Knight. 

piercingly (pér’sing-li), adv. In a piercing 
manner; with penetrating force or effect; 
sharply. 

piercingness (pér’sing-nes), π. The power of 

iercing or penetrating; sharpness; keenness. 
piercing-saw (pér’sing-s4), η. A Nee fine thin 
saw-blade clamped in a frame, used by gold- 
smiths and silversmiths for sawing out designs, 
the blade being introduced into holes previous- 
ly drilled; a buhl-saw. . H. Knight. 
pierelle ΝΕΑ n. [ς F. pierre, stone (see 
pier), + dim. -elle.] A filling fora ditch, com- 
posed of stones thrown in without regularity, 
and covered with earth or clay to afford a smooth 
upper surface. 

pier-glass (pér’glas), ». A mirror used in an 
apartment to cover the whole or alarge part 
of the wall between two openings; especially, 
such a mirror set up between two windows, and 
forming a part of the decoration of a room. 

xCompare pier-table. | 

Pierian (pi-é’ri-an), a. [< L. Pierius (>It. Sp. 
Pierio), Pierian, sacred to the Muses, poetic, < 
Pieria, < Gr. Πιερία, a district, Πίερος, a moun- 
tain, in the north of Thessaly, haunted by the 
Muses (hence called Pierides).] 1. Of or be- 
longing to Pieria, or the Pierides or Muses. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, ii, 15. 
And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprung from Jove 
And sage Mnemosyne. Wordsworth, Ode, 1814. 
2. [l.c.] In entom., same as pieridine. 

Pieride (pi-er’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pieris + -idz.] 
The Pieriding or Pierin& as a separate family. 

Pierides (pi-er’i-déz), 2. pl. [L., < Gr. Πιερίδες, 
< Πίερος, a mountain in northern Thessaly: see 
Pierian.| The nine Muses. 

Pieridine (pi’e-ri-di’né), n. pi [NL., < Pieris 
(Pierid-) + -ine.] Avery large subfamily of 
Papilionide, typified by the genus Pieris. They 
have no concavity of the abdominal edge of the hind wings, 
the discoidal cellule is closed, the tarsal hook not indent- 
ed, and the slightly pubescent larva attenuated at the 
extremity. The subfamily includes about 30 genera and 
800 species, and is of world-wide distribution. The larvae, 


in many cases, are of great economic importance from 
their destructive habits. Also Pierinz. 


pieridine (pi’e-ri-din), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Pieridine. Also pierian. 





Southern Cabbage-butterfly (Pieris (Pontia) protodice), female. 


Pietistic (pi-e-tis’ tik 
P : 1. ot 


Pietistical (pi-e-tis’ti-kal), a. 


pietra dura (pya’trii dé‘rit). 


pietra serena 


Pieris (pi’e-ris), π. [NL. (Schrank, 1801), < Gr. 
Ilepic, sing. of Πιερίδες, the Muses: see Pierides. } 
A genus of butterflies, typical of the Pieridine. 
They are rather small whitish or yellowish butterflies 
whose fore wings are rounded at the tip and marke 
with black. The genus as now restricted has over 120 
species, of all parts of the world. Most of those of 
North America are known as cabbage-butter flies, with a 
qualifying word, because their caterpillars feed on the 





Southern Cabbage-butterfly (2zeris (Pontia) protodice), male. 


cabbage and other cruciferous plants. P. oleracea is the 
pot-herb or northern cabbage-butterfly (see cut under 
pot-herb); P. protodice, the southern cabbage-butterfly ; 
P. monuste, the larger cabbage-butterfly. The com- 
monest one in the United States now is P. rapa, im- 
ported from Europe in 1856 or 1857, and known as the 
rape-butterfly in England. See cabbage-butter fly, cabbage- 
worm. The cabbage-butterflies are now placed in Pontia. 


pierre perdue (pyar per-dii’). [F., lit. ‘lost 
stone’: pierre, stone; perdue, fem. of perdu, 
pp. of perdre, lose: see pier and perdue.] In 
engin., masses of stone thrown down at random 
on a given site to serve as a subfoundation 
for regular masonry, as in the construction of 
a breakwater, ete. 

pierriet, ». Same as perry3. 

pierrier}, η. See perrier. 

pierrot (pye-r6’),n. [F., dim. of Pierre, Peter.] 
1. [εαρ.] A character in French pantomime; 
a buffoon whose costume was white, or white 
with stripes, large and loose, and with very 
long sleeves. 2, A form of woman’s basque 
cut low in the neck, but having sleeves, worn 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 

pier-table (pér’ta”bl), m. An ornamental table 
intended to stand between two windows and to 
occupy the whole of the lower part of the pier 


between the windows. It is often combined with a 
pier-glass, and the glass is sometimes carried down below 
the top of the table and between its uprights. 


piest, η. See pize. 

piet, piot (pi’et, pi’ot), m. [Also οί plat, pyat; 
ς pie? + -et.] 1. The magpie.—2. The water- 
ouzel or water-piet, Cinclus aquaticus : so called 
ey ne party-colored plumage. [Scotland.] 
ieted, pioted (pi’et-ed, pi’ot-ed), a. [< piez 

οι ede] Pied or iebald. {Scoteh.} ; 

Pietism (pi’e-tizm), n. [= F. ο... = Pg. 
pietismo; as piety + -ism.] 1. The movement 
inaugurated by the Pietists, who, from the latter 
part of the seventeenth century onward, sought 
to revive the declining piety of the Lutheran 
churches in Germany; the principles and prac- 
tices of the Pietists.—2, [J. ¢c.] Devotion or god- 
liness of life, as distinguished from mere intel- 
lectual orthodoxy: sometimes used opprobri- 
ously for mere affectation of piety. 

Pietist (pi’e-tist), π. [= F. piétiste = Pg. It. 
pietista; as piet-y + -ist.] ne of a class of 
religious reformers in Germany in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Their principles 
as defined by the originator of the movement, Spener (lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century), included the more 
earnest study of the Bible, the participation of the laity in 
the spiritual work of the church, a more practical type of 
piety, charity in the treatment of heretics, infidels, and 
others, a reorganization of the systems of religious and 
theological instruction in accordance with these prin- 
ciples, and a more enlightened style of preaching. Spe- 
ner’s disciples were led into extravagances of feeling; 
hence the term is sometimes applied opprobriously to 
any one who lays stress on mere emotionalism in reli- 
gion, 88 distinguished from intelligent belief and practi- 
ca . ’ 

a. [= Pg. pietistico; as 
ietist + -ic.] or pertaining to the Pi- 

etists.—2. [1.ο.] Characterized by strong reli- 

gious feeling as distinguished from mere intel- 
lectual orthodoxy, or doctrinalism. 

[ς Pietistic + 

-al.] Same as Pietistic, in either sense. 

[It., hard stone: 
see pier and dure.] Ornamental work in in- 
lay of hard stones, such as agates and jaspers, 
especially when on a somewhat large scale. 

pietra serena (pya’tri se-ra’nii). [It., clear 
stone: see pier and serene.] A hard gray sand- 
stone quarried in the hills near Fiesole, and 
much used for building in Florence and other 
cities of Tuscany. 
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piewipe (pi’wip), . 


piff (pif), π. 
piffero (pif’e-rd), n. 


piety 


piety (pi’e-ti), η. [Formerly also pietie (earlier 


pitie, ete.: see pity); < OF. piete, F. piété = Pr. 


Γείαί, pitat, pidat = Sp. piedad = Pg. piedade 
Pt. preta, < Li. pieta(t-)s, piety, < pius, pious: 
see pious. Cf. pity, an earlier form of the same 
word.] 1. The character of being pious or 
having filial affection; natural or filial affec- 
tion; dutiful conduct or behavior toward one’s 
parents, relatives, country, or benefactors. 


If any widow have children or nephews, let them learn 


first to shew piety at home, and to requite their parents : 
for that is good and acceptable before God. 1 Tim. v. 4. 


How am I divided 
Between the duties I owe as a husband 
And piety of a parent! 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 


2. Faith in and reverence for the Supreme Be- 


ing; filial obedience inspired by these senti- 
ments; godliness. 


Goodness belongs to the Gods, Piety to Men, Revenge 
and Wickedness to the Devils. Howell, Letters, ii. 11. 


The Commonwealth which maintains this discipline will 
certainly flourish in vertu and piety. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


Pelican in her piety. See pelican. =Syn. 2, Devotion, 


Sanctity, etc. See religion. 
[Imitative.] Same as 
pewit (2). 


piezo-electricity (pi’e-z6-é-lek-tris’i-ti), n. [Ir- 


reg. < Gr. πιέζειν, press, + E. electricity.] Elec- 
tricity produced by pressure, as that of a 
sphere of quartz, which becomes electrified 


y by pressure. 
Ppiezometer (pi-e-zom’e-tér), x. 


[= F. piézo- 
métre = Pg. piezometro; irreg. < Gr. πιέδειν, 
press, + µέτρον, measure.] 1. Any instrument 
for ascertaining or testing pres- 
sure.—2. An instrument for 
showing the compressibility of 
water or other liquid, and the 
degree of such compressibil- 
ity under varying pressures. 
A common form (see figure) consists 
of a strong glass cylinder, within 
which is supported a small vessel (C) 
with a graduated stem containing 
the liquid under experiment, also a 
thermometer (1) and manometer (M). 
The pressure is exerted by the piston 
moved by a screw at the top, and 
transmitted by the water with which 
the cylinder is filled to the liquid in 
the vessel C. The amount of this pres- 
sure is measured by the manometer. 
The compressibility is shown by the 
fall of the liquid (and index) in the 
graduated stem, and its amount can 
be readily calculated if the capacity 
of C, in terms of these scale-divisions, 
is known. 


3. An instrument consisting 
essentially of a vertical tube 
inserted into a water-main, to show the pressure 
of the fluid at that point, by the height to which 
it ascends in the tube of the piezometer.—4. 
A sounding-apparatus in which advantage is 
taken of the compression of air in a tube by the 
pressure of the water at great depths to indicate 
the depth of the water.—5. An instrument for 
testing the pressure of gas in the bore of a gun. 
See paff. 





Piezometer. 


[< It. piffero, piffera, pi- 
fara, formerly also pifera, pifaro = Sp. pifaro 
ot ptfano) = Pg. pifaro (also PUGH; a fife, < 

HG. pfifa, a pipe, fife: see pipel, fife] 1. A 
musical instrument, either a small flageolet or 
a small oboe, used by strolling players in some 
parts of Italy and Tyrol.—2. The name of an 


x organ-stop: same as bifara. 
big) 


(pig), η. [Also dial. peg; early mod. E. 

δι ge; < ME. pigge, pygge = D. bigge, big = 
. bigge,a pig; origin obseure. An AS. *pecg 

is mentioned as occurring ‘‘in a charter of 
Swinford copied into the Liber Albus at Wells” 
(Skeat, on authority of Earle); but this is doubt- 
ful; an AS. *pecg would hardly produce the E. 
form pig. ether the word is related to LG. 
binge, a little child, = Dan. pige = Sw. piga 
= Icel. pika, a girl, is doubtful] 1. A hog; 
a swine; especially, a porker, or young swine 
of either sex, the old male being called boar, 


the old female sow. It is sometimes used in compo- 
sition to designate some animal likened to a pig: as, a 
guinea-pig. See hog, Suidex, 


Together with the cottage . . . what was of much more 
importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed Pigs no less than 
nine in number perished. mb, Roast Pig. 


2. The flesh of swine; pork. 


Now pig it is a meat, and a meat that is nourishing and 
may be longed for, and so consequently eaten ; it may be 
eaten ; very exceedingly well eaten. 

B, Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
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8, An oblong mass of metal that has been run 
while still molten intoa mold excavatedin sand; 
specifically, iron from the blast-furnace run 


into molds excavated in sand. The molds are a 
series of parallel trenches connected by a channel running 
at right angles to them. The iron thus cools in the form 
of semi-cylindrical bars, or pigs, united at one end by an- 
other bar called the sow: so called from a coarse compari- 
son with a litter of pigs suckling. 


[We found] many barres of Iron, two pigs of Lead, foure 
Fowlers, Iron shot, and such like heauie things throwne 
here and there, 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 104. 


Sometimes a pig will solidify partly as white iron partly 
as grey, the crystallization having commenced in patches, 
but not having spread throughout the whole mass before 
it solidified ; such iron is known as mottled pig. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII, 284, 


4. A customary unit of weight for lead, 301 


pounds.— All-mine pig, pig-iron smelted entirely from 
ore or mine material.—A pig in a poke. See poke2,.— 
Hunt the pig. Seehunt.—Long pig, masked pig, etc. 
See the adjectives.— Pig’s whisper. (a) A low or inaudi- 
ble whisper. (b) A very short space of time. ([Slang.] 


You'll find yourself in bed in something less than a pig’s 
whisper. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxii. 


Please the pigs, if circumstances permit: a trivial rus- 
tic substitute for please God or if it please Providence. Pigs 
is here apparently a mere alliterative pagtiens it has been 
variously regarded as an altered form of piz, pyx, the box 
which held the host; or of pizies, fairies; or of the “Saxon 
piga, a virgin” (as if meaning the Virgin Mary). These 
conjectures are all absurd. As to the last, no “Saxon 


piga” exists; the entry ‘‘piga, puellula,” in Somner, Lye, . 


etc., is an error. 


111 have one of the wigs to ai? into the country with 
me, and [if (it)] please the pigs. . Brown, Works, ii. 198. 


Sussex pig, a vessel in the form of a pig, made at the 
Bellevue or other Sussex pottery; When empty it stands 
upon the four feet, but when in use it stands upright, 
its head is lifted off to allow of its being filled, and it 
serves as a drinking-cup. The jest of being ordered to 
drink a ‘‘hogshead ” of beer in response to a toast, or the 
like, refers to the emptying of such a cup. See Sussex rus- 


tic ware, under ware.— To bring one’s pigs to a pretty 
market, to make a very bad bargain, or to manage any- 
ig! (pis ae bad ba J ais ; 

pig+ (pig), v. 2%; pret. and pp. pigged, ppr. pig- 
ging. [< igh,’ nm.) 1. Το ο. forth pigs; 
bring fort 


in the manner of Pigs; litter.— 2, 
To act as pigs; live like a pig 1 i 


ive or huddle 
as pigs: sometimes with an indefinite it. 


But he hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen fel- 
ons pigging together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen feet 
square would form a subject suited to the dignity of his- 
tory. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

To pig it like the prodigal son in the solitudes of ostra- 
cism. Westminster Rev., CXXVIIL. 873. 


The working man here is content to pig in, to use an 
old-country term,inaway that an English workman would 
not care todo. , The Engineer, LXV. 480. 

pig? (pig), [Abbr. of pigginl.] 1. Anearthen 
vessel; any article of earthenware. 


Quhair the pig breaks let the shells lie. 
Scotch proverb (Ray’s Proverbs, 1678, p. 388). 


pigeon (pij’on), v. t. 


pigeon-hearted 


number, and are found in nearly all parts of the world. 
Many kinds are distinguished by qualifying terms, as fruit- 
pigeon, ground-pigeon, passenger pigeon, nutmeg-pigeon, 
rock-pigeon, and any of them may be called dove, as stock- 
dove, rock-dove, ring-dove, turtle-dove, wood-dove. (See the 
compound names, and dovel.) Few species are common- 
ly seen in confinement, except in very extensive avia- 
ries, one of the commonest being the ring-dove; but the 
rock-pigeon or rock-dove, Columba livia, is everywhere 
thoroughly domesticated, and perhaps all the artificial va- 
rieties have been produced by careful breeding from this 
one. Fancy pigeons have naturally received many fanci- 
ful names of their breeds, strains, and endless color-vari- 
ations, Some of these names are—(a) from localities, ac- 
tual or alleged, as Antwerps, barbs (from Barbary), Bruns- 
wicks, Burmeses, Damascenes, Florentines, Lahores, Orien- 
tals, Swabians; (0) from resemblance to other birds, as 
magpies, owls, starlings, swallows, swifts; (c) from char- 
acteristic actions, as carriers, croppers, dragoons, hom- 
ers, pouters, rollers, shakers, trumpeters, tumblers; (d) 
from peculiarities of size, shape, or color, as capuchins, 
fantails (see cut under fantail), fire-pigeons, frills or frill- 
backs, helmets, hyacinths, ice-pigeons, jacobins (see cut 
under jacobin), nuns, porcelains, priests, runts, shields, 
turbits. Some names, like archangel, mawmet, and vic- 
toria, are unclassifiable, and others are quite peculiar to 
fanciers’ nomenclature, as blondinette, silverette, and tur- 
bitteen. Young pigeons are known as squabs and squealers. 
The name pigeon is also used, with a qualifying word, to 
designate some bird like or likened to a pigeon, as pratrie- 
pigeon, sea-pigeon, etc. 
2. Asimpleton to be swindled; a gull: opposed 
to rook. See stool-pigeon. [Slang.]—Barb 
pigeon. Same as barb3, 2.— Blue pigeon, a deep-sea lead ; 
a sounding-lead.—Cape pl eon, 8 small petrel, spotted 
black and white, abundant off the Cape of Good Hope; the 
damier, Proceliaria or Daption capensis, belonging to 
the family Procellariide. See cut under Daption.—Clay 
pigeon. See clay.— Crown pigeon, Goura coronata. See 
cut under Goura.— Diving pigeon, the sea-pigeon, sea- 
dove, or black guillemot, Uria grylle. See cut under guil- 
lemot.— Mechanical pigeon, (a) A device to which a 
flying motion is imparted by means of a spring released 
by a trigger, or otherwise, to supply the place of living pi- 
geons in shooting-matches, or to afford practice to marks- 
men in shooting birds on the wing. It may be a stri 
of sheet-metal with blades bent in a propeller form, an 
caused to rise by being rotated rapidly, or it may be a 
ball of glass, terra-cotta, or the like. (b) A toy consisting 
of a light propeller-wheel, which, on being made to re- 
volve rapidly by means of a string wound about a shaft on 
which it rests, rises in the air in a short flight.— Nicobar 

igeon, Calenas nicobarica. See cut under Calenas.— 
Piseon 5 egg, a bead of Venetian glass, the form and size 
of which give rise to the name. Such beads were pro- 
duced as early as the fifteenth century, and very ancient 
ones are preserved.— Pigeon’s milk, a non-existent arti- 
cle, in search of which April fools are despatched. Halli- 
well, [Humorous.]—Tooth-billed κ δώ aed eg 
strigirostris. See cut under Didunculus.—To pluck a 
pigeon to swindle; fleece. [Slang.]—Wild pigeon, in 

he United States, specifically, the passenger-pigeon, Ecto- 
pistes migratorius. See cut under passenger-pigeon. 
[< pigeon, n.] To pluck; 
fieece; strip of money by the tricks of gam- 
bling. ([Slang.] 

Then hey! at Dissipation’s call 
To every Club that leads the ton, 
Hazard ’s the word ; he flies at all, 
He’s pigeon’d and undone. 
bserver, Νο, 27. (Richardson.) 


2. A can for a chimney-top.—3. A potsherd. pigeonberry (pij’on-ber’i), η. The pokeweed. 


[Seotch in all uses. ] 


See garget, 5, and Phytolacca. 


pig-bed (pig’bed), π. The bedor series of molds pigeon-breast (pij’on-brest),m. 1. The breast 
formed of sand into whichiron is run fromthe Οἱ a pigeon.—2. A deformity occurring in per- 


blast-furnace and east into Pigs. 
pig houing (pig’ boi’ling), η. Same as wet-pud- 
dling. See puddling. 


sons affected with rickets, in which the costal 
cartilages are bent inward, and the sternum or 
breast-bone is thrown forward. 


pig-cote (pig’kdt), η. A pigsty. [Prov. Eng.] pigeon-breasted (pij’on-bres’ted),a. Affected 


pig-deer (pig’dér), η. The babirussa, 
pigeon (pij’on),. [Early mod. E. also pidgeon, 


x pigion; < ME. pigeon, pijon, pygeon, pyjon, < 


OF. pigeon, pyjon, pynjon, pignon, also pipion, 
F. pigeon = Pr. pijon = Sp. pichon = It. pic- 


cione, pippione, ἃ pigeon, a young bird, 


pigeon-cherry (pij’on-cher’i), η. 
ο 


L. pigeon-express (pij’on-eks-pres’”), n. 


with pigeon-breast. 
Same as pin- 
erry. 


εμένα Εφη (pij’on-ing’glish),. See Pid- 


gin-Englis 
The con- 


pipio(n-), & young piping or chirping bird, a veyance of intelligence by means of a carrier- 


squab, < pipire, chirp: see pipel, peepl. For the 
form, of. widgeon. The native (AS.) word for ‘pi- 
eon’ is dove: see dovel.] 1. Any bird of the 


or homing-pigeon. 


pigeon-fancier (pij’on-fan’si-ér), η. One who 


keeps and breeds pigeons. 


amily Columbidz (which see for technical char- pigeonfoot (pij’qn-fut), m. A plant: same as 


acters); a dove. The species are several hundred in 





Domestic Pigeon, homing variety, 


pigeon- 


pigeon-hearted (pij’on-hir’ted), a. 


dove’s-foot, 1. 


pigeon-goose (pij’on-gés), n. An Australian 


oose, Cereopsis nove-hollandiz. 

ass (pij’on-gras), n. A grass, Cheto- 
loa glauca, found in stubble-fields, ete., very 

widely diffused. It is said to be as nutritious 

as οσον grass, but the yield is small. 

[U. 8.] 


pigeon-hawk (pij’on-hak), n. One of thesmaller 


hawks, about as large as a pigeon, or able to 
prey on birds as large as pigeons. (a) A small 
true falcon of America, Falco columbarius, and some close- 
ly related species, corresponding to what are termed mer- 
lins in rv (9) The sharp-shinned hawk, Accipiter fus- 
cus or A. velox. See cut at sharp-shinned. [U. 8.] 
Timid as 
a bird; easily frightened. . 
First Out. The drum, the drum, sir! 
Curio. I never saw such pigeon-hearted people. 
What drum? what danger? — Who ’s that that shakes be- 
hind there? Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 


pigeonhole 


pigeonhole (pij’on-h6l), . 1. One of the holes 
in a dove-cote or pigeon-house through which 
the birds pass inand out. Henee—2, A little 
compartment or division in a case for papers, 
a bureau, a desk, or the like. 

Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of con- 
stitutions already made, ticketed, sorted, and sais Shy 
3. One of a series of holes in an arch of a fur- 
nace through which the gases of combustion 
pass.—4. One of a series of holes in the block 
at the bottom of a keir through which its liquid 
contents can be discharged.—5. pl. An old 
English game, resembling modern bagatelle, 
in which balls were rolled through little cavities 
or arches. 

Threepence I lost at nynepines ; but I got 


Six tokens towards that at pigeon-holes. 
Brome, Antipodes, iv. 5. 


In several places there was nine-pins plaid, 
And pidgeon holes for to beget a trade. 
ο Frost-Fair Ballads (1684), (Nares.) 
6. In printing, an over-wide space between 
rinted words. Also called rat-hole. 
pigeonhole (pij’on-hol), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pi- 
geonholed, ppr. pigeonholing. [< pigeonhole, n.] 
To place or file away in a pigeonhole ; hence, 
to lay aside for future consideration; hence, to 
lay aside and ignore or forget; ‘‘shelve”; treat 
with intentional neglect: as, to pigeonhole an 
application for an appointment; to pigeonhole 
a scheme. 


It is true that in common life ideas are spoken of as be- 
ing treasured up, forming a store of knowledge: the im- 
plied notion being that they are duly arranged and, as it 
were, pigeon-holed for future use, 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 469. 


He had hampered the business of the State Department 
by pigeon-holing treaties for months. 
N. A. Rev., CXXVII. 63. 
pigeonholed (pij‘on-hold), a. Formed with 
igeonholes for the escape of gases of com- 
ustion, as the arch of a furnace, or for the 
discharge of liquids, as the bottom of a keir. 
pigeon-house (pij’on-hous), ». A house for 
igeons; a pigeonry; a dove-cote. 
pigeon-livered (pij’on-liv’érd), a. Mild in tem- 
per; pigeon-hearted; soft; gentle. 
I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 605. 
pigeon-match (pij’on-mach), π. A meeting or 
contest where pigeons are shot at as they are 
released from boxes, called traps, placed at a 
fixed distance from the marksman. 
pigeon-pair (pij’on-par), η. ‘Twins of opposite 
sex, boy and girl: so called because pigeons 
lay two eggs which normally hatch a pair of 
birds, a male and a female. 
pigeon-pea (pij’on-pé), π. See Cajanus. _ 
pigeon-plum (pij’on-plum), x, A middle-sized 
tree, Coccolobis laurifolia, common in semi- 
tropical Florida. Its wood is hard and close-grained, 
of a deep brown tinged with red, and valuable for cabinet- 
making. Its abundant grape-like fruit is a favorite food 
of small animals. } 
pigeonry (pij’on-ri), ”.; pl. pigeonries (-τ1ᾳ). [< 
pigeon + -ry.] A place where pigeons are kept; 
acolumbarium; a dove-cote. 


pigeon’s-blood (pij‘onz-blud), n. The color of 


a fine dark ruby, scarcely so dark as the beef’s- 
blood. These two shades are the most admired 
in that stone. 

pigeon’s-grass (pij’onz-gras), n. 
στερεών, 8, kind of verbena, also @ dove-cote, « 


περιστερά, a pigeon, dove.}] The common ver- 
vain, Verbena officinalis, said to be frequented 
by doves, and sometimes fancied to be eaten 


by them to clear their sight. 


pigeontail (pij’on-tal), π. The pintail duck, 


Dafila acuta: so called from the resemblance 
of the tail to that of the wild pigeon or pas- 


senger-pigeon. W. H. Herbert. 
Dafila. 


pigeon-toed (pij’on-téd), a. 


structure of the feet which characterizes pi- piggle (pig’l), ο. t. 


[Cf. Gr. περι- 
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pigeonwing (pij’on-wing), π. 1. A mode of 
dressing the side hair adopted by men espe- 
cially in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; also, a wig so called. 

A young man slightly overdressed. His club and pi. 
geon-wings were fastened with three or four pins of gold, 
and his white-powdered ο was wrapped with a black 
velvet ribbon shot with silver. 

G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, xiii. 


2. A brisk fancy step or caper in dancing, skat- 
ing, etc.: as, to cut a pigeonwing. 

Shaking off straw and furs, wraps and pattens, the la- 
dies had no sooner swallowed cups of tea than they were 
whisked into line for the Virginia reel, over against a row 
of cavaliers arrayed with back-seam coat-buttons coming 
beneath their shoulder-blades, who cut the pigeon-wing 


in ean (aoe pumps. Then oy life, what joyous frisk- pight+ (pit). 
ng 


he Century, XX XVII. 858. 


pigeonwood (pij’on-wid), π. A name of vari- 
ous trees or their wood, from the marking or 


pigment-granule 


If Mr, Tulliver had in the end declined to send Tom to 
Stelling, Mr. Riley would have thought his friend of the 
old school a ee pig-headed fellow. 

eorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 3. 


pig-headedly (pig’hed’ed-li), adv. In a pig- 
headed, obstinate, or perverse manner. 


pig-headedness (pig’hed”ed-nes), n. The char- 


acter of being pig-headed; stupid perversity or 
obstinacy. 

pig-hole (pig’hol), n. In some metallurgic 
operations, a hole, provided with a cover, in the 
wall of a furnace, through which a crucible may 
have an additional supply of pig-metal put in 
it without the operation of the furnace being 
interrupted. 

An obsolete preterit and past par- 
ticiple of pitch. 

pightle (pi’tl), . [See pickle3.] A small mea- 
dow; any small inclosed piece of land. [Prov. 


eoloring of the latter. (a) Pisonia obtusata of the Eng. and U.S. (eastern end of Long Island).] 


West Indies and Florida: also called beefwood, corkwood, 
and porkwood. (b) Dipholis salicifolia, alarge fragrant tree ; 
Diospyros tetrasperma, a shrub; and several species of Coc- 
colobis—all of the West Indies. (c) Guettarda speciosa, a 
small evergreen of tropical shores in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. (ad) Connarus Lambertii (Omphalobium Lam- 
bertii) of South America and the West Indies. 

pigeon-woodpecker (pij’on-wid’pek-ér), n. 
Same as flicker?. 

pig-eyed (pig’id), a. Having small dull eyes 
with heavy lids, appearing sunken: said of per- 


- BONDS. 


pig-faced (pig’fast), a. Having a piggish physi- 
ognomy; looking like a pig: as, the pig-faced 
baboon. 

pig-Ash (pig’fish), n. Any one of various fishes 
which make a grunting noise when taken out 


of the water. (a) A gruntor grunter;a member of the 
Hemulonide or Pristipomide ; specifically, Orthopristis 
chrysopterus. (b) A scisvenoid fish, the spot or lafayette, 
Liostomus xanthurus. (c) A cottoid fish, the sculpin, 
Cottus octodecimspinosus. (4) A labroid fish of New South 
Wales, Bodianus unimaculatus. 

pigfoot (pig’fat), m.; pl. pigfoots or pigfeet 
(-futs, -fet). A seorpeenoid fish, Scorpena por- 
cus, of the Mediterranean and contiguous wa- 
ters. The cheeks, opercles, and top of the head are 
naked, and dorsal fins are developed; the form is com- 
pressed, and the color is reddish-brown mottled and 
dotted with black. 


pig-footed (pig’fit’ed), a. Having feet like a 
pig’s: as, the pig-footed perameles, Cheropus 
castanotis. See cut at Cheropus. 

piggery! (pig’e-ri), n.; pl. piggeries (-riz). [< 
pigi + -ery.| A place where pigs are kept; a 
pigsty or set of pigsties. 

piggery? (pig’s-ri), ».; pl. piggeries (-riz). [< 


pig? + -ery.)] A ae where earthen vessels 
are made or sold; a pottery, Jamieson. 
[Seotch. ] 


piggesniet, ». See pigsney. Chaucer. 

piggin (pig’in), ». [Prob. orig. dim. of pig], 
taken in the same fig. sense as pig?, q.v. The 
Gael. pigean, Ir. pigin, W. picyn, a piggin, 
noggin, are all from E.] 1. A small wooden 
vessel with an erect handle formed by con- 
tinuing one of the staves above the rim, 


A piggin, to milk in, immulctra, Holyoke. 
Wooden piggins. Lamb. 


Piggin, “a small wooden vessel with an erect handle, 
used as a dipper.” [Southernisms and Westernisms. 
Trans. Amer, Philol, Ass,, XVII. 41. 
2. A small earthen vessel; a pitcher; also, a 
shallow vessel provided with a long handle at 
one side, used as a dipper.— Boat-piggin, a small 
wooden piggin belonging to a boat’s gear, used for bailing. 
Piggins (pig’inz), π. pl. [Origin obscure.] 
The joists to which the flooring is fixed; more 
properly, the pieces on which the boards of the 
lower floor are fixed. Grose. ([Proy. Eng.] 


piggish (pig’ish), a. [<pigl + -ishl,] Like a 


pig-iron (pig’i”érn), η. 1, Iron in pigs, as it 
comes from the blast-furnace. See pigl, 3.—2. 
A flat piece of iron, which is hung so as to be in- 
terposed between the fire and meat roasting, 
when it is desirable to retard the cooking. Hal- 
liwell.—Pig-iron breaker, a power-hammer adapted for 


breaking pig-iron into pieces suitable for charging a fur- 
nace. 


pig-lead (pig’led), π. Lead in pigs; lead in the 
form in which it is ordinarily offered for sale 
after reduction from the ore. 

pigmean, a. See pygmean. 

pigment (pig’ment), π. [<ME. pigment, spiced 


See pig!, 3. 


*wine (see piment),< OF. pigment (also piment), 


F. pigment, ς L. pigmentum, a pigment, ς pin- 
gere (ν΄ pig), paint: see picture.}] 1. Any 
substance that is or can be used by painters 
to impart color to bodies; technically, a dry 
substance, usually in the form of a powder or 
in lumps so lightly held together as to be easil 

pulverized, which after it has been mixed wit 

a liquid medium can be applied by painters to 


surfaces to be colored. Pigment is properly restrict- 
ed to the dry coloring matter which when mixed with 
a vehicle becomes a paint; but the two words are com- 
monly used without discrimination. (See paint.) In oil- 
painting, the pigments are ground or triturated to render 
them smooth, usually in poppy- or nut-oil, since these 
dry best and do not deaden the colors. 


If you will allow me, Pyrophilus, for the avoiding of am- 
biguity, to employ the word pigments to signify such pre- 
pared materials (as cochineal, vermilion, orpiment) as 
painters, dyers, and other artificers make use of to im- 
part or imitate particular colours. Boyle, Works, II. 48. 


2. In biol., organic coloring matter; any organ- 
ized substance whose presence in the tissues of 


animals and plants colors them. is the 
generic or indifferent term, most kinds of pigment having 
specific names. Coloring matter of one kind or another 
is almost universal in animals and plants, comparatively 
few of which are colorless. Pigments are very generally 
distributed in the integument and its appendages, as the 
skin, and especially the fur, feathers, scales, etc., of ani- 
mals, and the leaves and other soft parts of plants. The 
dark color of the negro’s skin is due to the abundance of 
pigment in the epidermis. The black appearance of the 
pupil of the eye is due to the heavy pigmentation of the 
choroid, and various colors of the iris depend upon specific 

igments. Such coloring matters are often accumulated 

n special cells which expand and contract, producing the 
“shot’ or play of color of the chameleon, dolphin, cuttle- 
fish, and other animals. In many low animals and plants 
the color of the pigment is characteristic of genera, fami- 
lies, or even higher groups, as among infusorians, algals, 
etc. See cut under cell. 


3+. Highly spiced wine sweetened with honey; 
piment. 


It may be made with puttyng to pigment, 
Or piper, or sum other condyment, 
Palladius, Husbondrie(E. E. T.8.), p. 155. 


Pigment color, in dyeing, a color prepared in the form of 
powder, and insoluble in the vehicle by which it is ap- 
plied to the fabric. Ο’ ΝείΠ, Dyeing and Calico Printing, 


. 875. 
pigmental (pig’men-tal), a. [< pigment + -al.] 


pig in disposition, habits, ormanners;hoggish; Of or pertaining to pigment; especially, secret- 


swinish ; especially, greedy: said chiefly of per- , ing 
See cut under sons. i 


piggishness (pig’ish-nes),». The character of 


1. Having that being piggish ; especially, greediness. 


[A var. of picklel.] To 


Seva peristeropod: said of gallinaceous birds. root up (potatoes) with the hand. Halliwell. 
he pigeon-toed fowl are the mound-birds or [Prov. En 


, Β. 
Megapodidz of the Old World and the curas- pis-heate (pig hed), n. An obstinate stupid 


sows or Cracidz# of America.—2. Having the head. . 


toes turned in: said of persons. [Colloq.] 


The pigeon-toed step and the rollicking motion 
Bespoke them two genuine sons of the Ocean. 


It took . .. years to drive the notion of a steam roller 
into the pig-heads of our vestries. 
Daily News, Dec. 12, 1889. 


pigmentation (pig-men-ta’shon),n. 


or containing pigment, as a cell or a tissue. 
igmentary (pig’men-ta-ri), a. [= F. pigmen- 
taire; < pigment + -ary.] Same as pigmental.— 
entary degeneration. See degeneration. —Pig- 
mentary layer of the iris, the innermost layer of the 
iris. Pigmentary layer of the retina, the ectoretina; 
the outermost layer of the retina, pre Sead of thick hex- 
agonal pigment-cells united by a colorless cement. , 

t (=F. pig- 
mentation; as pigment + -ation.| Coloration 
by the deposition of a pigment in the tissues. 


pigment-cell (pig’ment-sel),n. 1. A cell which 


secretes or contains pigment. See cut under 


Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, Il. 171. nig headed (pig’hed’ed), a. [< pigl + head + cell.—2. A case or receptacle containing a spe- 


pigeon-tremex (pij’on-tre’meks), n. A hyme- 
nopterous insect of the family ενος “4 

e 
adult oviposits in the trunks of maples and 
other shade-trees, and the larva is a wood-borer. 


horntails, Tremex columba: a book-name. 


-ed2, Cf. pig-sconce.| Stupid and obstinate as 


a pig; stupidly perverse; unreasonably set in pi 


mind. 


You should be some dull tradesman by your pig-headed Pigment-gr anule (pig’ment-gran’il), x. 
New World. grain or particle of pigment; one of the minute 


sconce now. B. Jonson, News from the 





cial pigment; a chromatophore. 
ented (pig’men-ted),a. [< pigment + -ed2.] 

arged with pigment; colored. 
A 


πρ... 


CE A λοπακασς 
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structureless masses of which pigment usually nuts, and yield their meat very easily; they are all of the 
consists. ΡΕ y walnut kind. Beverley, Virginia, ii. 3 14. 


pigmentless (pig’ment-les), a. [< pigment + 8. The fruit of Omphalea triandra and Ο. di- 
-less.] Free from pigment; destitute of color- andra, of the West Indies and South America. 
ing matter. The kernel with the embryo removed is edible, and yields 


sor ν Neale (one species at least) a fine limpid oil. In Guiana a species 

pigpiit-molstule (pig ment-mol%e-kul), m. of Omphalea affords an oil said to be admirably adapted 

ame as pigment-granule. 3 for lubricating, there called ouabe-oil. Also called cobnut 
pigmentosa (pig-men-t0o’si), n. [NL., fem. of and breadnut. 


*pigmentosus: see pigmentose.} Same as tape- pig-pen (pig’pen),”. A penfor pigs; a pigsty. 

tum. pig-rat (pig’rat), η. The large bandicoot-rat of 
pigmentose (pig’men-tos), a. [<NL.*pigmen- India, Nesokia bandicota. See cut at Nesokia. 

tosus, < L. pigmentum, pigment: see pigment.] pigroot (pig’rét), n. Any plant of the genus 


pigweed (pig’ wéd), ». 


pigmentous (pig’ men-tus), a. 
α-οιδ.] Same as pigmentose. 
pigment-printing (pig’ment-prin’ting), n. A 


Full of pigment. 


style of calico-printing in which ordinary pig- 


[< pigment + pigsconce ( 


Sisyrinchium. 
oe π. A pig-headed fellow; 
a blockhead. 


Ding. He is 
No pig-sconce, mistress, 


pike 


Pigtailed baboon, the chacma.— ailed ~ --- 
or monkey, Macacus nemestrinus of Java, Sumatra, . 
neo, and the Malay peninsula, having a short tail. 
1. A plant, one of the 
goosefoots, Chenopodium album, also’ called 
lamb’s-quarters and baconweed. It is sometimes 
used as a pot-herb. The name extends more or 
less to other species of the genus.—2. The 
green amaranth, Amarantus retroflecus, a com- 
mon weed around sties and barn-yards.—winged . 
P eed, 2 coarse branching herb, Cycloloma atriplici- 
olium, found from Indiana westward to Manitoba and 


Arizona, resembling goosefoot, but marked by a horizontal 
wing encircling the calyx in fruit. 


pigwiggint, pigwidgint, η. [Also pigwiggen, pig- 


widgeon ; appar. a fanciful name, prob. based 
on Puck or pity.) <A fairy; a dwarf; hence, 
anything very small: also used adjectively. 


Pigwiggen was this fairy knight, 
One wond’rous gracious in the sight 
Of fairqueen Mab. Drayton, Nymphidia, st. 12. 


By Scotch invasion to be made a prey 
To such pigwidgin myrmidons as they. 


Secret. He has an excellent headpiece. 


ments are mechanically fixed on the fabric by Massinger, City Madam; iii. 1 
, 8 


means of albuminous cement. 4. Η. Knight. Bs ay hy) ae fer ”- 
pigment-spot (pig’ment-spot), n. 1. Adefinite  ,, These representatives of the pig-seonces of the popula. 
9. . ἢ judged by circumstances ; airy shows and seems 
pigmented spot, or circumscribed pigmentary ἡ ay or : 
pot, no effect on them. 6, Meredith, The Egoist, xxxvii. Cleaveland Revived (1060): (Nares.) 


area; specifically, the so-called eye-spot of cer- ; αν « ; 
tain animaleules, as infusorians and rotifers.— Pig’s-face (pigz’fas),n. A plant. See Mesem- pik (pik), n. [Turkish.] A Turkish unit of 
length, a cubit. There are three chief piks —the 


2. In bot., a reddish or brownish spot present x2"yanthemum. ' 
in certain unicellular plants. eae pigskin (pig’skin), m. 1. The skin of a pig, Stamboulior khalebi, the endazeh, and the beladi or mass- 


pig-metal (pig’metal), x. Metal in pigs, as it ©Specially when prepared for saddlery, binding, 


pignon?t, 


pignorate (pig’nd-rat), a. 


pignoration (pig-n6-ra’shon), 10. 


is produced from the ore in the first operation of 
smeltin &-— Pig-metal scales, a pair of scales arranged 
for weighing pig-metal. An iron truck of proper dimen- 
sions to receive a furnace-charge traverses on rails upon 
the platform of the scales. 


pigmeyt, ”. An obsolete form of pygmy. 


pigmy, η. 
pignon! (pin’yon), n. 


See pygmy. 

[< F pignon, the kernel 
of a pine-cone, = Sp. pifién = Pg. pinhdo, the 
kernel of a pine-cone, < L. pinea, a pine-nut, 
pine-cone, pine: see pineal.| An edible seed 
of the cones of certain pines, as Pinus Pinea, 
the nut- or stone-pine of southern Europe. 
See pifion. 

. [F. pignon, a gable-end. CE. 
‘pignonl, ] In arch., a gable: the usual French 
architectural term, sometimes used in English. 


pignorate, pignerate (pig’n6-, -ne-rat), v. ¢.; 


pret. and pp. pignorated, pignerated, ppr. pigno- 
rating, pignerating. [ς L. pigneratus (ML. also 
pignoratus), pp. of pignerare (ML. also pigno- 
rare), pledge, pignerari, take as a pledge (> It. 
pignorare = Pg. penhorar = OF. pignorer, 
pledge), < pignus ( pigner-, pignor-), a pledge: 
see pignus. 


or other purposes.—2, A saddle. [Colloq.] 


He was my governor, and no better master ever sat in 


pig-skin, Dickens. 


pigsneyt, pigsnyt (pigz’ni), m. [Also pigsnye, 


pigsnie; piggesnye, piggesneyghe, lit. 
‘pig’s-eye’; pigges, gen. of pigge, pig; neyghe, 
a variant, with attracted n of indef. art., of 
eyghe, ete., eye: see eyel.] 1. A pig’s eye: 
used, like eye and apple of the eye, to denote 
something especially cherished; hence, as a 
term of endearment used of or to a woman, a 
darling. 
She was a primerole, a piggesnye. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 82. 
Miso, mine own pigsnie, thou shalt hear news of Dame- 
tas. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


Thou art, 
As I believe, the pigsney of his heart. 
Massinger, Picture, ii. 1. 
2. An eye: applied toa woman’s eye. [Humor- 
ous. | 
hine upon me but benignly, 


5 
With that one, and that other pigsney. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ΤΙ. i. 660, 


1. To pledge; pawn; mortgage.— ,3. The carnation pink. 


2. To take in pawn, asa pawnbroker. Blount. pigsticker (pig’stik’ér),». 1. A pork-butcher; 


[< ML. pignoratus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Pignorative. 

Pignorate and hypothecary rights were unknown as 
rights protected by action at the time now being dealt 
with. Encye. Brit., XX. 690. 
gnoration, < ML. pignoratio(n-), LL. pignera- 
tio(n-), a pledging, pawning, < L. pignerare, pp. 
pigneratus, pledge: see pignorate.| 1. The act 
of pledging or pawning.—2. In civil law, the 
holding of cattle that have done damage as se- 
curity till satisfaction is made. See pignus. 


pignorative (pig’n0-ra-tiv), a. [= F. pignora- 


tif = Sp. pignorativo = Pg. penhorativo = It. 
pignorativo, < ML. *pignorativus, ς pignorare 
py. ignoratus, pawn, pledge: see pignorate. | 
edging; pawning. Bouvier. [Rare.] 
pignus (pig’nus),». [< L. pignus (pigner-, pig- 
nor-), a pledge, < γ pac, in pangere, fix, fasten, 
pacisci, agree, contract.] A pledge; the deposit 
of a thing, or the transfer of possession of it 
or dominion over it, as security for the perform- 
ance of an obligation. ‘The essential idea in the Ro- 
man and civil law is the putting of property, whether of 
a chattel, or land, or territorial jurisdiction (or servants 
or children, when they are regarded as property), under 
the hand of the creditor or pledgee as security, so that, 
although the right of the owner was not extinguished, 
the creditor or pledgee could enforce his claim without 
legal proceedings or any effort to gain possession; and 
this is also the essential idea in pawn and also in the 
strict use of pledge ; while hypothec and mortgage imply 
that the owner retains possession, and that the creditor 
has only a right of action, ora right to demand possession 
in the contingencies agreed on. 
pignut (pig’nut), ». 1. Same as hawknut. 
I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 172. 
First Sold, Fight like hogs for acorns! 
Sec. Sold. Venture our lives for pig-nuts ! 
Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 2. 


2. The fruit of a North American tree, the 
brown hickory, Hicoria glabra (Carya porcina) ; 


also, the tree itself. The nut is thin-shelled, oily, at 
first sweet, then bitterish , itis eaten by swine. The wood 
is very tough and is used like that of the shellbark, though 


the tree is not so large. 


There are also several sorts of hickories, called pig nuts, 
some of which have as thin a shell as the best French wal- 


yfor pe 


a pig-killer.—2. A boar-hunter. 
dian. } 

Owing to the courage, horsemanship, and skill with his 
spear required in the pigsticker, . . . it [chasing the wild 
boar] must be regarded as an admirable training for cay- 
alry officers. Athenzum, Νο. 3226, p. 255. 
3. A long-bladed pocket-knife. [Slang.] 

pigsty (pig’sti), η.» pl. pigsties (-stiz). A sty or 
pen for pigs; a pig-pen. 

To go and live in a pigsty on purpose to spite Wakem. 

3 το τοῦ, Mill on the Floss, ii. 8. 
pig’s-wash (pigz’wosh), ». Swill. 

Moral evil is unattainability of Pig’s-wash. 

Carlyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets, Jesuitism. 

pig’s-wrack (pigz’rak), ». The Irish moss, 
Chondrus crispus; so called in England because 
boiled with meal and potatoes and used as food 


[Anglo-In- 


8. 
pigtail (pig’tal),». 1. Thetailofapig.—2. A 
cue formed of the hair of the hea , aS distin- 


ished from that of the periwig. This was re- 
ained by certain classes, as the sailors of the British navy, 
after it had gone out of use in polite society. In this 
way it survived as late as 1825. Seecwel,1. ([Colloq.] 


Should we be so apt as we are now to compassionate the 
misfortunes, and to forgive the insincerity of Charles I., if 
his pictures had portrayed him in a bob-wig and a pig-tail! 

Bulwer, Pelham, xliv. 

Yonder still more ancient gentleman in powdered hair 


and pigtail . . . walks slowly along. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 49. 


3. A person who wears a pigeail or cue. [Col- 
loqg.]—4. Tobacco twisted into a rope or cord. 

I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan . . . my silver box in 
which the freedom of the city of Corke was presented to 


me; in which I desire the said John to keep the tobacco 
he usually cheweth, called pigtail, Swift, Will. 


pigtailed (pig’tald), a. [ς pigtail + -ed2.] 1. 
aving a tail like a pig’s. 
The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens dur- 
ing the past week include a Pigtailed Monkey. 
Nature, XL. 028. 


2. Wearing a pigtail or cue; having the hair 
done up into a cue. | 
Dapur, i. e. the fortress of Tabor, of the Amorites, de- 


fended by pigtailed Hittites against Rameses IT. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVIII. 229, 


pika (pi’kd), η. 


pika-squirrel (pi’ki-skwur’el), n. 


ri. The longest is the Stambouli, which is 26.89 English 
inches in Constantinople (26.85 in Wallachia, 26.43 in 
Moldavia, and 26.65 in Egypt). The pik endazeh varies 
from 25.05 inches in Egypt to 25.70 in Constantinople. The 
pik beladi is 22.21 inches in Egypt. Formerly the law of 
Wallachia prescribed that the pik khalebi should be 2 feet 
2 inches and 10 lines and the pik endazeh 2 feet 1 inch 
and 5 lines English measure. 
[Tunguse piika.] A small 
rodent quadruped of the genus Ochotona, fam- 
ily Ochotonida, belonging to the duplicidentate 
or lagomorphie series of the Rodentia, inhabit- 
ing alpine regions of the northern hemisphere. 
It is of about the size of arat, with soft fur, large rounded 
ears, and very short tail. There are several species. Also 
called calling-hare, little chief hare, rat-hare, and cony. 
See cut under Lagomys. . 
A chin- 


chilla; any species of the genus Chinchilla. 
Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 86. 


pike! (pik),”. [Early mod. E. also pyke; «ΜΕ. 


pike, pyke, pyk, a sharp point, an iron point or 
a of a staff or spear, a piked staff or spear, < 
AS. pic, in earliest form ptic, a pike (glossing 
ML. acisculum for *aciculum, a needle or pin), 
also in comp. horn-pic, a peak, pinnacle (rare 
in all uses), = MD. pijcke, a pike, spear, later 
pieke, D. piek, a pike, spear, flourish with the 
pen, dash, = MLG. pek, LG. pek, pick, a pike, 
spear, = G. pike, pieke, a pike, spear, spade 
at cards, piek, a spade at cards, = Sw. pik, a 
pike, spear, = Dan. pike, a pike, spear, pik, a 
pike, peak (naut.), = OF. pique, picque, a pike, 
spear, pikeman, spade at cards, F. pique, pike, 
spear, spade at cards, = Sp. Pg. pica, f., a pike, 
spear, pikeman, = Olt. pica, It. picca, a pike, 
spear, peak (ML. pica, a pike, spear, pickax); 
also Sp. pico, m., sharp point, peak, top, point 
of land, pickax, spout, beak, bill, = Pg. pico, 
m., peak, top, summit, = Olt. pico, m., dim. 
picchio, an iron hammer, beetle, pickax, ete. 
(ML. picus, a hook) (the Teut. and Rom. forms 
and senses show more or less reaction); also 
in Celtic: Ir. pice, a pike, fork, = Gael. pic, a 
pike, spear, pickax, = W. pig, a point, pike, 
bill, beak, = Bret. pik, a pike, point, pickax; ef. 
Ir. picidh, a pike, spear, pitchfork ; peac, a sharp- 
pointed thing, etc., whence ult. E. peak. (see 
peak1); prob. orig. with initial s, ς L. spica, 
f., sprcum, neut., a point, ear of grain, top or 
tuft of a plant, LL. also a pin, whence ult. E. 
spike; see spike. Of. pick1, the forms pick! and 
pike} in noun and verb uses being more or less 
confused. Hence pikel, v., pike2, pike3, and, 
through OF. and F., pike6 and pique, as well as 
picket, piquet, ete.] 1. A sharp point; a spike. 
ο ο ai) A point of iron or other metal forming 
the head or tip of a staff or spear. (b) A central spike 
sometimes used in targets and bucklers, to which it was 


affixed by means of a screw. (c) In turning, a point or 
center on which to fasten anything to be turned. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rasping, they 
pitch between the pikes. J. Moxon. 
(d) A thorn; aprickle. (et) The pointed end of a shoe, 
such as were formerly in fashion, called piked shoon, cra- 
cows, etc. See cut under cracow. 

It was ordained in the Parliament of Westminster, anno 
1463, . . . “thatno man weare shoes or boots having pikes 
passing two inches in length.” 

J. Bryant, On Rowley’s Poems. (Latham.) 


2. A staff or shaft having at the end a sharp 


oint or tip, usually of iron orsteel. Specifically — 
at) Suchas used in walking ; a pilgrim’s staff ~ 


staff 
They were redy for to wende 
Wit. ke and with sclavyn 
As padiners were in nb 8 
Richard Coer de Lion, Ἱ. 611. 


pike 


That Penitencia his pyke he schulde polsche newe. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 482. 


1) A sharp-pointed weapon consisting of a long shaft 
O19) ie or handle with an iron head. It has 
been. in use from ancient times, but 
the word dates apparently from the 
fifteenth century. About that pe- 
riod, and for some time later, it was 
the arm of a large part of the infan- 
try, and was from 15 to 20 feet long. 
It continued in use, although re- 
duced in length, throughout the 
seventeenth century, and was re- 
placed by the bayonet as the latter 
was improved. It was retained in 
the British army until a very late 
date as a mere ensign of rank. (See 
half-pike and spontoon.) The pike 
has always been the arm of hastily 
levied. and unequipped soldiers ; 





revolution. Such pikes have usu- 
ally a round conical head, a mere 
ordinary iabantcy pike ferrule of thin iron bent into that 
rth century. ’ form, but long, sharp-pointed, and 
formidable. ‘The pike of regular 
warfare had sometimes a round, sometimes a flat or 
spear-like head. 
In the Court there was a Soldier pourtrayed at length 
with a blacke pike in his hand. Coryat, Crudities, I. 223. 


(2) A weapon which replaced for a short time the sim- 
ple pointed pike; it had an ax-blade on one side and a 
pointed beak or hook on the other. In this form it was 
retained in the French army as a badge of rank as late as 
the first empire. (ci) A pitchfork used by farmers. 


A rake for to hale up the fitches that lie, 
A pike for to pike them up, handsome to dry. 
Tusser, September’s Husbandry. 
3. A Sharpened hill or mountain summit; 
a peak. [North. Eng.] 
A gathering weight of shadows brown 
Falls on the valleys as the sun goes down; 
And Pikes, of darkness named and fear and storms, 
Uplift in quiet their illumined forms. 
Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 


Masses of broken crag rising at the very head of the 
valley into afine pike, along whose jagged edges the rain- 
clouds were trailing. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, I. vii. 
4. A point of land; a gore. See gore?, n., 2. 
[Prov. Eng.J]—5. A large cock of hay. [Prov. 
Eng.|— 6+. Same as pikemgn}, 1. 

Your halbardier should be armed in all points like your 

ike. Markham, Soldiers Accidence, p. 4. 
7+. A measure of length, originally based on the 
length of the weapon so ealled. 

He had nineteene and a halfe pikes of cloth, which cost 
in London twenty shillings the pike. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, Il. 249. 
pike}t (pik), v.; pret. and pp. piked, ppr. piking. 
[< ME. piken, pyken, prob. only or chiefly with 
a short vowel, piken, a var. of picken, pikken, 
mod. pick1: the ref. to pikel, n., being only sec- 
ondary: see pikel, pick1, pitch1.] 1. trans. 1. 
To pick or pluck.— 2, To pick or choose; se- 
lect; cull. 


Diligently clodde it, pyke oute stones. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, E. T. 8.), p. 62. 


Were it soe that the juryes could be piked out of such 
choyse men as you desire, there would nevertheless be as 
badd corruption in the tryall. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
3. To bring to a point; taper. 

And for this purpose must your bow be well trimmed 
and piked of a cunning man, that. it may come round in 
true compass every where. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 114. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To pick or peck; as a hawk 

smoothing its feathers. 

pike? (pik), ». [< ME. pike, pyke, a fish so ealled 
from its long slender shape and pointed snout; 
< pike, a sharp point: see pikel. Cf. the equiv. 
names, E. hake?, haked, ete.; I’. brochet, a pike, 
< broche, a spit; Bret. beked, a pike, < bek, beak; 
D. snock, a pike, « een, eut.}] 1. A fish of 


the genus Hsox, or of the family Esocidx. The 
common pike of Europe, Siberia, and northern North 
America is Z. lucius. Its cheeks are scaly, the opercles 


Pikes, 


αι pike, 2 (4) (2); 3, 





Pike (Fsox luctus). 


are naked below, the color is grayish with many round 
whitish spots or pale bars, and the dorsal, anal, and cau- 
dal fins are spotted with black. The other pikes of the 
United States, except the maskalonge, are commonly 
called pickerel, See also cuts under parasphenoid, palato- 
Scam Esoz, optic, and teleost. 

. Some other slender fish with a long snout, 
or otherwise resembling the pike proper (def. 


1). Specifically—(a) A cyprinoid fish, Ptychochilus lu- 


cwus, of slender form with a long snout, inhabiting the 


Sacramento river and other streams of the Pacific coast. 


[California.] (6) Another cyprinoid fish, Gila grandis: 


thousands were used in the French D 


~road.) 
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a misnomer in the San Francisco market. Also absurdly 
called salmon-trout. (ο) In Australia, the Sphyrena no- 
ve-hollandiz and 5. obtusata. (4) The sea-pike (a belonid). 
See also phrases below.— Bald pike, a ganoid fish, Amia 
calva. [U.S.]—Bony pike, Same as garpike, 2.—Brazil- 
ian pike, a scomberesocid fish, of the genus Hemirham- 
phus, Pennant.—Federation pike, a pickerel, Έθοα 
americanus: so called in allusion to the bands with 
which its body is crossed and rays being often thirteen 
in number.— ey ign pike, the pike perth Stizoste- 
dion americanum, or S. vitreum. Also called goggle-eyed 
and wall-eyed pike.—Gray pike. Same as blue-pike.— 
Great pike, the maskalonge, Hsox nobilior.—Green pike. 
(a) The pike-perch, Stizostedion vitreum. (b) The common 
ickerel, Έδου reticulatus.—Ground-pike, the sauger, 
izostedion canadense.— Humpbacked pike, Esox ver- 
miculatus.— Mud-pike, the sauger. [Lake Ontario. }— 
Sand-pike. (a)Thesauger. (0) The lizard-fish, Synodus 
cetens.— Wall-eyed pike. Same as glass-eyed pike.— 
Yellow pike, the pike-perch, Stizostedion vitrewm. 
ike? (pik), ». [Abbr. of turnpike, turnpike 
A turnpike; a turnpike road. 
pike? (pik), v. i. [Appar. ς pikes, π.] To go 
rapidly. [Slang.] 
pike+t, v. ¢ An obsolete form of pick; pitch, 
pike}, v.i. [ME. piken: see peck2.] To peep; 


peek. 
Pandarus, that ledde hire by the lappe, 
Com ner, and gan in at the curtyn pike, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 60. 
ae a m. An obsolete fe of pique. 
pikedt (pi’ked or pikt), α. [ . piked, pyked; 
ς pikel + -ed2.] Same as pickedl. 
With scrip and pyked staf, y-touked hye. 
In every hous he gan to pore and prye 


And begged mele or chesse or ellis corn. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 29. 


His teeth white and even; his hair yellow and not too 
piked. Sir T. More, Life of Picus, Int. to Utopia, p. Ixxviii. 


Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked more 
than a finger long. Camden, Remains. 


Pangeas rich in silver, and Massapus for his high steep 
piked rocks to be wondred at, Sandys, Travailes, p. 33. 


Anne of Bohemia, to whom she had been Maid of Hon- 
our, introduced the fashion of piked horns, or high heads. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 121. 


Piked shoon. See pikel, n., 1 (e).— Piked staff. Same 
as pikestaff. 


pike-devantt, η. [Also pickedevant, pickade- 
vant, pickadevaunt, peake-devant, pickatevant, 
pickitivant; < OF. *pique devant (1), < pique, a 
sharp point, a pike (see pike1), + devant, before 
(< de, from, + avant, before: see avant-).) A 
beard cut to a sharp point in the middle, so as 
to form a peak or pike below the chin. This 
fashion is illustrated in most of the portraits 
of the time of Charles I. 


And here I vow by my concealed beard, if ever it chance 
to be discovered to the world, that it may make a pike- 
devant, I will have it so sharp pointed that it shall stab 
Motto like a poynado. Lyly, Midas, y. 2. (Nares.) 

Hemust.... mark . ... how to cut his beard, and wear 
his lock, to turn up his mushatos, and cur] his head, prune 
his pickitivant, or if he wear it abroad, that the east. side 
be correspondent tothe west. Burton, Anat. of Mel.,, iii, 2. 


pikedevantedt, a. [Found as pittivanted; < 
pike-devant + -ed?,] Having a pike-devant. 
[ Rare.] 

A young, pittivanted, trim-bearded fellow. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 480. 
pike-fork (pik’férk), π. Same as fork, 2 (ο) (1). 
Some made long pikes and lances light, 
Some pike-forks for to join and thrust. 
Old poem on Battle of Flodden. 
pike-hammert (pik’ham’ér), η. 1, A form of 
war-hammer with a long and formidable point, 
like the prolonged blade of a lance, set in the 
direction of the shaft. One of these weapons now 
in the museum of artillery at Paris has a pointed blade 
over 3 feet. in length, with a shaft about 6 feet long. 


pikeman? (pik’man), n. 


pikerelft, 2. 
pikestaff 


piketail (pik’tal), n. 


pikeyst, Ne 
2. The head of the staff of certain military piki, 1. 


| 
{ 


pilar 


pikelin (pik’lin), n. [< pikel (1) + -lin for-ling1.] 
Same as Pee 
pikeman! (pik’man), ».; pl. pikemen(-men). [< 
pike! + man.) 1. A soldier pms 15 us 
pike; especially, about 
the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, a 
member of a regularl 
organized body of sue 
soldiers. 

The Swiss battalion con- 
sisted of pikemen, and bore 
a close resemblance to the 
Greek phalanx. 

Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
2. A miner who works 
with a pike or crowbar. 
Disraeli, Sybil, ii. 6. 


«κ ον. 


< pike} + mani] A 


turnpikeman. 

The turnpike has gone, and 
the pikeman with his apron 
has gone — nearly every- 
body’s apron has gone too 
—and the gates have been 
removed, 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, 

[p. 42. 
pike-perch (pik’pérch), π. A percoid fish of 
the genus Stizostedion (or Lucioperca), of elon- 
gate form, with a subconical head, and sharp 
canines mixed with the villiform teeth of the 


jaws and palate. The most common pike-perch in 
Europe is S. /uctoperca. In the United States two species 
are common, in the upper Mississippi and Great Lake 





: = 


Pikeman of early 17th century, 
from print of the time. 





Pike-perch (Stizostedion vitreum). 
(From Bull. 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


regions: S. vitreum, attaining a length of 3 feet, and a 
weight of from 10 to 20 pounds, and S. canadense, which 
is rarely over 15incheslong. (See Lucioperca.) The former 
is known as walleye, glasseye, wall-eyed or glass-eyed pike, 
gray pike, and jack-salmon. The other is called hornjish, 
sauger, and sand-pike. 


pike-pole (pik’pdl), ». A pole with a prong 


and hook at one end, used by lumbermen in 


driving lo i 
+4 g logs on rivers. 
piker (pi’kér), 1, 


[< pike’ + -erl.] A tramp; 
a vagrant. ([Slang.] 

The people called in Acts of Parliament sturdy beggars 
and vagrants, in the old cant language Abraham men, and 
in the modern Pikers. ' 

Borrow, Wordbook of the English Gypsy Language. 
A Middle English form of pickerel. 
(pik’staf), η.» pl. pikestaves (-stiivz). 
[< ME. ημας (usually piked staff); < pikel + 
staff.] staff with an iron head more or less 
pointed and capable of serving as a weapon, 
formerly used by travelers, pilgrims, and wan- 
dering beggars. Also piked staff. 
He had a pike-staff in his hand 


That was baith stark and strang. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 188). 


Plain as a pikestaff. See plainl. 


pike-sucker (pik’suk’ér), n. Any fish of the 


family Gobiesocidz. 

The pintail duck, Dafila 
acuta. Also spiketail. See pintail. [Ilinois.] 
A Middle English form of pickaz, 


See peckee. 


flags, specifically of those carried by the regi- pikket, A Middle English form of pick1, pitch2. 


ments of the first French empire. 
pikehead (pik’hed),”. 1. The head of a pike or 
spear. 
His speare... 
Had riven many a brest with pikehead square, 
| Spenser, Ε. Q., 1. vii. 857. 
2. Inichth., a fish of the family Luciocephalidez. 
pike-headed (pik’hed’ed), a. 1, Having a 
sharp-pointed head.— 2. Having a head like a 
pike’s, with long snout and jaws.—pike-headed 
alligator, the common Mississippi alligator: so called as 


a translation of its specific name, Alligator lucius.— Pike- pila? (pé’li), πι. 


headed anolis, Anolis /ucius. 
pike-keeper (pik’ke’pér), n. 
turnpike; a tollman. 
‘“What do you mean by a pike-keeper?” inquired Mr. 


Peter Magnus. ‘‘The old ’un means a turnpike-keeper, 
gen'l’m’n,” observed Mr, Weller, in explanation. 


pikelet (pik’let),. [< 
light cake or muffi 
Halliwell. 


The keeper of a 


Dickens, Pickwick, xxii. pila, n. 
ikel (2?) + -let.]) A lum. 
n; a thin circular tea-cake. pilaget, ~. An obso- 


[Prov. Eng.] 


He crumpled up his broad face like a half-toasted pike- Pilar (pi’lir), a. Per- 
let. Anna Seward, Letters, (Latham.) taining to or covered 


pila (pili), η. 


[< L. pila, a mortar: see pile}, 
pile, } archzol. and art, a mortar, espe- 
cially one notable ar- 
cheeologically on ac- 
count of its antiquity 


or design. Specimens of 
ancient mortars have been 
found in Switzerland, hol- 
lowed out of the trunks of 
large trees and having pes- 
tles arranged to be wielded 

twomen. See mortarl, 


[it.: 
see pile2.} The holy- 
water font in an Ital- 
ian church, usually a 
stone vase of consider- 
able richness. 

Plural of pi- 
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lete form of pelage. 





Pila2,— Duomo of Pistoia, Italy. 
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gaged pillar. In Greek architec- if τμ. 

ture pilasters were not made to cor- VA ΜΑ: 
respond in form with the order of WA, 9. We 
columns in connection with which A “μα 
they were used; but in the Roman Ν 2 ή 
and later styles they commonly fol- yan” :, αν 
low closely the design of the accom- ἵή Ί AS a 
panying columns. See απία]. η. EA ale 
pilastered (pi-las’térd), a. [< if f πα 
Paty ο 





pilar 
with hair.—Pilar muscles, the erector muscles of 
hairs; arrectores pilorum. 


pilary (pil’a-ri), a. [<L. pilus, a hair (see pilet), 


+ -ary.| Of or pertaining to hair or the hair. 


She had never suffered from any pilary loss, cutaneous 
affection, . . . or any other symptom of disorder. 
edical News, LIII. 411. 


pilaster (pi-las’tér),. [Formerly also pillaster ; 


= Sp. Pg. pilastra, < F. pilastre, ς It. pilastro, 
< ML. pilastrum, a small pil- ty tyes Bo 

lar, dim. of L. pila, a pillar: = ea 
see pile? and-aster.] Asquare “gag 
ilar, with its capital and Cy 1 ae 
ase, projecting from a pier, Nay ae 
or from a wall, to the extent Wa. 0.) i 
of from one quarter to one Αη 
third of its breadth; an en- η, ή 
i 
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pilaster + -ed2,] Furnished 
with pilasters. 
The polish’d walls of marble be = 
Pilaster’d round with porphyry. 7 EUW. 
Cotton, Entertainment to Phillis. Pilaster. 


Grand Trianon, Ver- 


pilau (pi-lou’),. [Also pilaw, | sailles, France (built 


F . ἱ 2 by Louis XIV.). 
pillau, pillaw, pilaf, pillage ο. 
=F. pilau = lt. pilao = ία. pilaw = Russ. pi- 
lavi = NGr. πιλάφι, ¢ Turk. pilaw = Hind. pu- 
ldo, palao, < Pers, pilaw, pilaw, a dish of rice 
boiled with meat, spices, etc.] An Oriental 
dish consisting of rice boiled with mutton, kid, 
or fowl, and flavored with spices, raisins, but- 
ter, broth, etc. It is a favorite dish among Moham- 
medans everywhere, and its composition and preparation 
vary among the different tribes in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Egypt, etc. It is eaten in Western countries with some 
variations, such as the addition of savory herbs and vege- 
tables, and sometimes of beef or pork. 
Their most ordinary food is pillaw—that is, Rice which 
hath been sod with the fat of Mutton. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 51. 
The dinner concluded with a pillaw of boiled rice and 
butter; for the easier discussion of which we were pro- 
vided with carved wooden spoons. 
R. Ε, Burton, E\-Medinah, p. 477. 
Boiled mutton, cold chicken, pilau of rice with raisins. 
G. Kennan, The Century, XXXVI. 522. 


pilch! (pileh), π. [ς ME. pilch, pylch, pilche, 


δολ pyls, ς AS. pylee, pylece (= OF. pelisse, 
E. pelisse), < ML. pellicea, erroneously peli- 
cium, a furred garment, fem. of L. pelliceus, of 
fur or skin, < pellis, skin: see pell/l.] 1+. A coat 
or cloak of skins or fur; later, a buff or leather 
jerkin: applied also to a coarse garment of other 
material, worn for warmth. 

And thei clothen hem also with Pylches, and the Hyde 
with outen. Mandeville, Travels, p. 247. 

No man caste his pilche away. Chaucer, Proverbs, Ἱ. 4. 

He ... was blakke and rough, for-rympled and longe- 


berde, and bar-foote, and clothed in a rough pilche. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 424. 


Thy vesture that thou shalt use ben these, a warme 
pylche for wynter, and oo kirtel, and oo cote for somer. 
MS. Bodl. 423, f. 182. (Halliwell.) 


Ile beate fiue pounds out of his leather pilch. 
Dekker, Satiromastix. 


2. A flannel cloth for an infant. Halliwell. 


v. Eng. | 

ch}, v. i. [Perhaps a var. of pickl, accom. 
to pilfer or filch.] Topilfer. Davies. [Rare.] 

Some steal, some pilch, 

Some all away filch. 

* Tusser, Husbandry, September’s Abstract. 
pilchard (pil’chird), ». [With accom. suffix 
-ard for -er; earlier pilcher, ς Iv. pilseir, a pil- 
chard; ef. W. ene pl., minnows. The F. pil- 
chard is from Β.] 1. A fish of the family Clu- 
idx, Sardinella pilchardus, resembling the 
erring, but thicker and rounder, with theunder 





Pilchard (Sardinella pilchardus). 


aw shorter, the back more elevated, the belly 
ess sharp, and the mouth edentulous. These 
fishes appear on the Cornish coast in England about the 
middle of July in immense numbers, and furnish a con- 

siderable article of commerce. See white-bait. 
Fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to herrings. 
Shak., T. Ν., iii, 1. 89, 
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2. A fish, Sardinella cerulea, related to the pil- 
chard. [California.]—3, A third fish ofthe fam- 
ily Ciupeidz, Harengula macrophthalma. [Ber- 
mudas.]—4. The young menhaden. [Chesa- 
eake Bay, U.8.] 
pilcher}; (pil’chér),. [ς pilch + -er (used in- 
definitely).] 1. One who wears a pilch. 

You mungrels, you curs, you ban-dogs [the serjeants of 
the Counter]! we are Captain Tucca that talk to te 
inhuman pilchers. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
2. A pileh.—3, Ascabbard. [Cant.] 

Will you pluck your sword out of his pilcher by the ears? 

Shak., R. and J., iii, 1. 84. 
pilcher?},”. Same as pilchard. 
Doyt.. What meat eats the Spaniard ? 
Pilch. Dried pilchers and poor-john. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, i. 2. 
pilcorn}, x. See pillcorn. 
pilcrowt (pil’kro), ». [Formerly also pillcrow, 
piltkrow, pylcrow, peelcrow, corrupted forms, 
simulatin, crow? (the character J, in older 
form 9, with its black body, and with its stem 
variously curled or flourished, suggesting that 
sable bird), of pylerafte, parcrafte, pargrafte, 
corrupted forms of paragraph: see paragraph. | 
The character 7, used to mark the beginning of 
a new paragraph: same as paragraph, 4. 

A lesson how to confer every abstract with his moneth, 

and how to find out huswifery verses by the pilcrow. 
Tusser, i. 

rc: a But why a peel-crow here? 
Gal. I told him so, sir: 
A scare-crow had been better. 
+ Fletcher (and another ?), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 
pile! (pil), η. [< ME. pile, pil, < AS. pi, a sharp 
stake or stick, as the gnomon of a dial, a stake 
or pile driven in the bed of a river, a prickle of 
the holly, a nail, also in comp. an arrow or dart 
(hilde-pil, ‘war-dart,’ orthanc-pil, ‘ subtle dart,’ 
searo-ptl, ‘subtle dart,’ welpil, ‘slaughter- 
dart’); also pie a stake, in Poni. temes-pile ; 
= δι pil = G. pil = OHG. p a, Fa, HG. 
hil, oft G. pfeil, an arrow, dart, bolt, shaft, = 
cel. pila = Sw. Dan, pil, an arrow, 
= OF’. pile, m., a javelin, = Sp. Pg. 
ptlo, a javelin, = It. pilo, a javelin, 
dart, pestle, < L. pilum, a javelin, a 
heavy javelin used by infantry, lit. 
a pounder, pestle, contr. of *pislum, 
*misulum (of. pistillum, a pestle, > E. 
pestle and pistil); ef. pila, a mortar 
(> AS. pile, a mortar, also in comp. 
pi-stzf, a pestle, pilstampe, a pestle, 
pustocc, a pestle, deriv. pilstre, a 55. of an 
pestle), contr. of *pisla, *pisula ;'< arrow, 13th or 
pisere, pinsere, pound, beat, bray, “century: 
crush.] 1. The pointed head of a staff, pike, 
arrow, or the like, when not barbed, generally 
of a rounded form and serving as a ferrule; 
also, an arrow. 


Cut off the timber of this cursed shaft, 
And let the fork’d pile canker to my heart. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, iv. 1. 
The artist has carefully distinguished the barbed head of 
the arrow and the pile of the crossbow bolt. 
Hewitt, Anc. Armour, I., p. xiii. 





With the right hand draw the arrow from the quiver, , 


pom itacross the bow until the steel pile projects ten inches 
eyond the handle. M.and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 16. 


2t. A javelin. [Rare.] 


That was but civil war, an equal set, 


Where piles with piles, and les eagles met. 
Dryden Hind ond Panther, ii. 161. 


[The above is an imitation of the following passage : 


“Tnfestisque obvia signis 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis.” 

Lucan, Pharsalia, iii. 7.] 
3. A pointed stake; specifically, in arch. and 
engin., a beam, heavy, generally of timber, often 
the roughly trimmed trunk of a tree, pointed or 
not at the end and driven into the soil for the 
support of some superstructure or to form part 
of a wall, as of a coffer-dam or quay. For perma- 
nent works piles are driven in loose or uncertain strata in 
rows, leaving aspace afew feet in width between them, and 
upon the heads of the piles the foundations of the super- 
structure are erected. In temporary constructions they 
are driven close together in single or double rows, so as 
to inclose a space of water and form a coffer-dam, from 
which the water is subsequently pumped out, and thus a 
dry space is obtained for laying the foundation of piers, 
etc., in bridges and other similar works. Iron piles are 
used for wharf-walls and other purposes; they are hollow 
or tubular within, and are cast in various forms. See cuts 
under lake-dwelling, pile-driver, and pilework. 


They ramme in great piles of woodde, which they lay 
very deepe, upon the which they place their bricke. 
oryat, Crudities, I. 206. 
What rotten piles uphold their mason-work. 
Tennyson, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. 
4+. A post such as that used in the exercise of 
the quintain. 


pile 


Of fight, the disciplyne and exercise 
Was this. To have a pale or upright 
Of mannys hight, thus writeth olde and wise; 
Therwith a bacheler, or a yong knyght, 
Shal first be taught to stonde and lerne to fight. 
And fanne of doubil wight, tak him his shelde 
Of doubil wight, a mace of tre to welde. 
This fanne and mace whiche either doubil wight 
Of shelde, and swayed in conflicte or bataile, 
Shal exercise as well swordmen as knyghtes, 
MS. Cott. Titus, A. xxiii. fol. 617. 
And noe man, as they sayn, is seyn prevaile, 
In field or in castell, thoughe κάτ. le 
That with ie pile nathe [¢. 6. ne hath, hath not] firste grete 
exercise ; 
Thus writeth Werrouris olde and wyse. 
Knyghthode and Batayle (quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
[Pastimes, p. 186). 
False Pie, an additional length given to a pile after driv- 
ing. H. Η. Knight.—Gaged piles, large piles placed at 
regular distances apart, with horizontal beams called run- 
ners fitted to each side of them by notching, and secured 
by bolts. They form a guide for the filling-piles, which 
are driven between the runners, filling up the spaces be- 
tween them.— Hollow pile, a large wrought- or cast-iron 
cylinder sunk in sandy strata by digging away or forcing out 
e sand from the inside. Sections of cylinder are added 
above, as may be necessary, and secured by flanges and 
bolts. — here pile, a pile sunk in sand by means of 
a water-jet. Twomethods are followed. In one, a hollow 
iron pile is set upright in the sand in the position it is to 
occupy, while a powerful stream of water is forced into 
the pile and escapes through a hole at the point of the 
tube, forcing up the sand, so that the tube rapidly sinks. In 
the other method, solid wooden piles are sunk in the same 
manner, the jet being delivered at the foot of the pile by 
means of an iron. pipe let down beside the pile and af- 
terward withdrawn. On stopping the water-jet the sand 
uickly settles around the pile and holds it firmly in posi- 
tion.— Pneumatic pile. See pneumatic. (See also screw- 
pile, sheet-pile.) a} 
pile! (pil), v. t.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 
[< pilel, n.] 1. To furnish with a pile or head. 


At Delops Magus threw 
A μας well pilde, that strooke his caske ful in the height; 


ο Cw 
His purple feather, newly made, and in the dust it fell. 
Chapman, Tliad, xv. 

2. To furnish, strengthen, or support with piles; 
drive piles into. 

pile? (pil), . [< ME. pile, pyle, a pile (tower or 
castle) (the alleged AS, *pil, a pillar, is not au- 
thorized), < OF. pile, f., a pier, mole, pyramid, 
οἵο., I’. pile, a pier, mole, pile or reverse of a 
coin, = Sp. pila, a pillar, font, holy-water font, 
trough, = Olt. pila, a dam, bow! of a font, laver, 
cistern, It. pila, a flat pillar, trough, holy-water 
font, < L. pila, a pillar, a pier or mole of stone. 
Pile in the senses given below is generally in- 
cluded with pile3, ‘a heap,’ etc.; but see pile. 
Pile? is also more or less confused in various 
senses with the related pilel. Cf. peel4.] 11. 
A pillar; specifically, a small pillar of iron; en- 
graved on the top with the. image to be given 
to the under side of a coin stamped upon it; 
hence, the under side or reverse of the coin 
itself: opposed to the cross.—2}. A tower or 
castle: same as peel4. 

For to deluen a dyche depe a-boute Vnite, 


That holy-cherche stode in Vnite as it a pyle were. 

Piers Plowman (B), xix. 360. 
Alle men children in towne & pile 
To slee them, that ihesus myght with hem die. 
Hymas to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 45. 
The inhabitants at this day call it Milnesse; and as small 
a Village as it is, yet hath it a pile. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 775. (Davies.) 


3. A large building or mass of buildings of 
stone or brick; a massive edifice: as, a noble 
pile; a venerable pile. 
Went to see Clarendon House, now almost finish’d, a 
goodly pile to see to. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 28, 1666. 
In the midst of the ruins, there stands up one pile higher 
than the rest, which is the East end of a great Church, 
probably of the Cathedral of Tyre. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 49. 


High Whitby’s cloistered pile, Scott, Marmion, ii. 1. 


4. A pyramid; a pyramidal figure; specifical- 
ly, in her., a bearing consisting of a pyramidal 
or wedge-shaped figure (generally assumed to 
represent an arrow-head), which, unless other- 
wise blazoned, seems to emerge from the to 

of the escutcheon with its point downward. It 
is usually considered one of the subordinaries, 
but by some authors as an ordinary. See pilel, 
1, and phrases below.—Cross and pile. See cross}. 
—Cross pile, a pile in which boards, iron bars, or the like 
are placed in alternate layers at right angles to each other. 
— Per pile, in her., divided by lines in the form of a per 
that is, forming a V-shaped figure in the field. If this V- 
shaped figure has not its point downward, the blazon must 
express it as per pile transposed, pile reversed, per pile 
traverse, etc.— Pile solid, in her., a pile represented as 
in relief, having three lines, which give it the appear- 
ance of a blunt pyramid, projecting upward from the 
field. One of the three triangles thus formed is of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the others, to help the solid appear- 
ance.— Triple pile, triple-pointed pile, in her., a pile 


pile 
cut short at the pointed end, and having the end divided 
xinto three projecting points. ΐ 

pile? (Ρ11),π. [ς ME. pile, a heap (the AS, *pél, 
a heap, is not authorized, being due to a misin- 
terpretation), ς OF. pile, f., a heap, pile, stack, 
F. pile, a heap, voltaic pile, ete.; appar. a par- 
ticular use of pile, a pier of stone, ete. (whence 
any pile of stones or other things, etc.); but 
according to some < L. pila, a ball (cf. piles). 
Cf. pile2,.) 1. A heap consisting of an indefinite 
number of separate objects, commonly of the 
same kind, arranged of purpose or by natural 
causes in a more or less regular (cubical, py- 
ramidal, cylindrical, or conical) form; a large 
mass, or a large quantity: as, a pile of stones; 

a pile of wood; a pile of money or of grain. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion! Shak., Hen. VIIL., iii. 2. 107. 
Yon fr of mountains, shining like a whitesummer cloud 
in the blue sky. Irving, Alhambra, p. 121. 
Specifically—2. A funeral pile; a pyre. See 
Suneral pile, under funeral. 

Woe to the bloody city! I will even make the pile for fire 
great. Ezek. xxiv. 9. 
The father makes the pile: hereon he layes 

His bond-led, blind-led Son. 

Sylvester, Maiden’s Blush (trans. ). 
3. An oblong rectangular mass of cut lengths 
of puddled bars of iron, laid together and ready 
for being rolled after being raised to a welding- 
temperature in a reheating-furnace. The size of 
a pile and the quality of the iron of which it is composed 
vary according to special requirements, the same pile some- 
times containing widely different qualities of iron in its 
different parts. 


4. In elect., a series of plates of two dissimilar 
metals, such as copper and zine, laid one above 
the other alternately, with cloth or paper placed 
between each pair, moistened with an acid so- 
lution, for producing a current of electricity. 
See electricity. The term is sometimes used as synon- 
ymous with battery, for any form of apparatus designed 
to produce a current of dynamic electricity. It is also 


applied to an apparatus for detecting slight changes of 
temperature. See thermopile. 


5. Alarge amount of money; a fortune: as, he 
has made his pile. [Slang, U. Β.] 

Great fortunes grow with the growing prosperity of the 
country, and the opportunity it offers of amassing enor- 
mous pues by bold operations. 

Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, ΤΙ. 704. 


Dry pile, an electric pile or battery consisting of a series 
of disks, generally of paper or leather, coated on one side 
with silver or tin and on the other with finely powdered 
binoxid of manganese. These are arranged with the sil- 
ver of each disk in contact with the manganese of the next, 
the whole forming a battery the action of which, due to the 
hygroscopic character of the paper disk, isremarkably per- 
manent.— Funeral pile. See funeral. 


They conveyed them unto the funerall pile on beeres., 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 65. 
Poles of a voltaic pile. See pole2.—Volta’s pile. See 


κ. κο ; pe 
pile® (pil), v. t.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 
[ς pile3, n.] 1. To lay or throw into a heap; 
heap, or heap up; collect into a pile or mass: 
as, to pile wood or stones. 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 
hak., Cor., iii. 2. 3. 
The sickening toil 
Of piling straw on straw to reach the sky. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 211. 
2. To bring into an aggregate; accumulate: 
as, to pile quotations or comments. 
Life piled on life 
Were all too little. Tennyson, Ulysses. 
3. Same as fagot, 2.—To pile arms, in milit. tac- 
tics, to place three muskets or rifles with fixed bayonets in 
such a relative position that the butts shall remain firm 


upon the ground, and the muzzles be close together in an 
x oblique direction. Called to stack arms in modern tactics. 


pile* (pil), ~ [= OF. peil, poil, F. poil = Pr. 

el, pelh, peil = Sp. pelo = Pg. pello = It. pelo, 

4 L. pilus, a hair, the hair. Hence ult. (from 

L. pilus) E. depile, depilate, depilatory, pill2, 

pelluce, plush, peruke (with periwig and wig), 
and prob. also pluckl.] 1. Hair. 

The beard is represented by two tangled tufts upon the 
chin; where whiskers should be, the place is either bare 
or thinly covered with straggling pile. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 820, 
2. Specifically, in hunting, in the plural, the 
hair or fur of an animal, as the boar, wolf, fox, 
etc.; hence, hairs collectively; pelage.—8. The 
lay or set of the hair.—4, A fiber, as of wool 
or cotton.— 5. In entom., thinly set fine hairs 
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them the other way roughens the surface. The longest 
pile of any textile fabric is perhaps that of certain Orien- 
tal carpets; this, when of fine goat’s hair, has a beautiful 
gloss. The pile of velvet is sometimes of two different 
heights or lengths. 
Velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 

Cowper, Task, i. 11. 
Cut pile, in a fabric, a pile woven in loops which are af- 
terward cut so as to give a smooth surface composed of 
the ends of the fibers, as in velvet, plush, etc.— Double 


pile. Same as pile upon pile: said of velvet.— Pile car- 
pet. See carpet.—Pile upon pile, an arrangement in 
which a part of the pile is shorter than another part, as in 
velvet, in whicha pattern is pronpeed in this way, the pile 
of a flower or leaf being perhaps twice as high as that of 
the background. 


pile* (pil), ο. t.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 
[< pile4, n.] To furnish vith pile; make shaggy. 
Thou art good velvet ; thou ’rt < three-piled piece, I 
warrant thee: I had as lief be a list of an English kersey 

as be piled as thou art piled for a French velvet. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 38, 


His cloak of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of marten wild. 

Scott, Marmion, v. 8. 
pile5 (pil), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. piling. 
[ς ME. pilen, var. of pillen, ult. as Ἡ pilare, 
deprive of hair: see pill?, of which pile5 is thus 
ult. a variant. Cf. peell, with which pile5 may 
have been confused.] Το break off the awns of 

(threshed barley). [Prov. Eng.] 

pite't, υ. A Middle English form of pilll. 

ilea (ρ1/16-8), 4. [NL. (Lindley, 1821), so called 
with ref. to the original species, in which one of 
the three sepals is enlarged into a hood over the 
fruit; < L. pileus, a felt eap: see pileus.}] 1.A 
genus of dicotyledonous apetalous herbs of the 
family Urticacez, and tribe Procridee, distin- 
guished by the equilateral opposite leaves and 
loosely branched or somewhat condensed green- 
ish cymes. There are about 160 species, for the most 
part small weedy plants, widely dispersed throughout the 
tropics except in Australia, with one, P. pwmila, the clear- 
weed or richweed, with translucent watery stem, common 
in rich woodlands of the United States. Many species 
have the peculiarity of developing one leaf of a pair very 
much larger than that opposite. See artillery-plant, burn- 
ing-bush, 2 (0), clearweed, coolweed, and dwarf elder (under 


elder), the last peculiar in this genus (mainly of weeds) from 
having a woody stem. 


2. [l. c.] Plural of pilewm. 
pileata (pil-é6-a’ti), a. [L., fem. of pileatus, 
capped: see pileate.] Capped—that is, covered 
or stopped: applied to organ-pipes.— Pileata 
diapenta, a stopped quint.— Pileata major, a stopped 
16-foot pipe.—Pileata minor, a stopped 4-foot pipe. 
pileate (pil’é-at), a. [ς L. pileatus, pilleatus, 
capped, bonneted, < pileus, pilleus, a cap: see 
pileus.] 1. Capped; specifically, in bot., hav- 
ing a pileus or cap, as certain fungi. See 
Agaricus.— 2, Having the form of a cap or 
cover for the head. See cut under Crypturus. 


A pieated echinus taken up with different shells of 
several kinds. Woodward. 


pileated (pil’6-a-ted), a. [< pileate + -ed2.] 1. 
Same as pileate.— 2. In ornith., crested; having 
the feathers of the pileum elongated and con- 

spicuous: as, the 

pileated wood- 
pecker.— Pileat- 
ed woodpecker, 

Hylotomus (or Ce- 

op cus) pileatus, 

the largest wood- 
pecker of North 


pile-dwelling (pil’dwel/ing), n. 


Pileopsidze 


cabins erected on piles over a body of water, 
as the ancient lake-dwellers, and some primi- 
tive peoples of the present day. See lake- 
dwelling, palafitte. 


As regards India, it seems to me there are good reasons 
for believing these pile-builders are the direct descendants 


of the pre-Aryan aboriginals. Nature, XXX. 169. 

pile-cap (pil’kap), ». In hydraul. engin., a beam 
connecting the heads of piles. 

pile-clamp (pil’klamp), . In surg., an instru- 
ment for clamping hemorrhoids previous to ex- 
cision, 

piled (pild), a. [< pilel + -ed2.] 1. Having 
a pile, as an arrow.—2, Supported on or by 
piles. 

Among those who build on piles many live and sleep on 
the ground, using the piled part of the house for other 
purposes, Nature, XXX. 169. 

pile-dam (pil’dam), η. Adam made by driving 

iles and filling the interstices with stones. 

The surfaces are usually protected with plank- 
ing. 


pile-driver (pil’dri’vér), . 1. A workman oc- 


cupied in driving piles.—2, A machine or con- 
trivance, usually worked by steam, for driving 
piles. A common form, shown in the cut, consists of a 
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Pile-driver. 


α 6, framework; c, the monkey—a block of cast-iron with guide- 
ways which slide on veeticnl gues on the inner faces of the upright 
parts 6 of the framework ; a, nippers; ¢, inclines which engage the 
arms of the nippers and release the monkey; /, hoisting-pulley. The 
hoisting-rope is attached to the nippers, and the nippers engage a 
shouldered projection on the top of the monkey. 


large ram or block of iron, which slides between two guide- 
posts. Being drawn up to the top, and then let fall from 
a considerable height, it comes down on the head of the 
pile with a violent blow. 

A dwelling 


built on piles, especially an ancient lake-dwell- 
ing; apalafitte. Compare pile-builder. 


pile-engine (pil’en’jin), x. An engine for driv- 


ing piles. See pile-driver. 


America excepting pile- oop (pil’hép), x. An iron band put round 
the ivorybill, local. “the head of a timber pile to prevent splitting. 
ly known as logcock pilei, x. Plural of pileus 
or black logeock. It Έντο beta 2 aA : or 

is usually 16 to 18 pileiform (pil’6-i-form),a. [=F. piléiforme,<L. 
inches long, and ileus, pilleus,acap, + forma, shape.] Having 
πω ος the form of a pileus; pileated in shape. 
is slaty-black, con. Dilementt (pil‘’ment), ”. [< pile, v., + -ment.] 
ορια striped An accumulation. 
with white or pale Costly pilements of some curious stone. 

ellowish on the , Bp. Hall, Satires, III. ii. 16. 


ead and neck, this 5 
[NL. (Fries, 





color also varying Pileolares (pil’6-6-1a’réz), η. 


Re 4 sada as . + . 
* pea ot th ating ane 1825), < L. pileolus, μα. of pileus, a cap: 
ileate oodpecker (Hylotomus nel 9 | 
ee male has the whole 569 pileolus.] A tribe of hymenomycetous fu: a. 


pileum scarlet; in Of the suborder Tremellini, according to En 
the female the crest is scarlet on the posterior half only. licher. The receptacle is membranaceous, and 
This fine bird inhabits all the heavily wooded regions of the hymenium inferior, free. Also Helotici. 
the country, where it represents the great black wood- pileolus (pi-lé’6-lus), n.; pl. pileoli(-li). [NL.. 


ker of E , Pi rtius. ; 8 . : 
pilexbeaan(ptl’ ban \y'nv- Aer paraterwh beam, ‘,L- pileolus, pilleolus, also pileolum, pilleolum, 


upon which is wound and carried the pile-warp: ‘im. of pileus, pilleus, a cap: see pileus.] 1. In 


η . σοδΐ, and bot., a little pileus; some small cap- 
dieu νά from, the. usnal. warp-heam. of a like or lid-like body; the receptacle of certain 


which are ordinarily rather long.—6. Nap of pile-bridge (pil’brij),. A bridge consisting of fungi. Lindley.—2. [cap.] A genus of gas- 
a regular and closely set kind, consisting of a platform supported by piles. It is probably the tropods of the family Neritide, having no 


threads standing close together and shaved off earliest form of b 
smooth, so as to form a uniform and even sur- 


face. The threads of pile always have a certain incli- 
nation in one direction as regards the stuff, and can be 


dge, and is still largely used, ially Spire, the shell resembling that of a limpet. 
over shallow water sultenecebas λος ο. hey range from the Jurassic to the Tertiary. 
pile-builder (pil’bil’dér), n. One who erects a Pileopside eg ον, n. pl. [NL., < Pi- 
structure on piles; specifically, one of acom- leopsis + -id#.] A family of gastropods, named 


smoothed or depressed in that direction, while pressing munity which customarily dwells in huts or fromthe genus Pileopsis: same as Calyptreide. 








Pileopsis 


Pileopsis. (pil-6-op’sis), π. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1812), < L. pileus, pilleus, a cap, + Gr. ὄψις, ap- 

- pearance.] A ge- 

nus of bonnet- 
limpets of the 
family Calyptre- 
idx, having the 
shell pileate in 
form, with round- 
A Ces ed aperture, pos- 
Foolscap-limpet (Prleopsis hungarica). terior spirally re- 
curved apex, and horseshoe-shaped muscular 


impression. P. hungarica is a common European spe- 
cies, known as the Hungarian bonnet-limpet or foolscap- 
limpet. Capulus is a synonym. 


pileorhiza (pil”6-6-ri’ zi), .; pl. pileorhize 
(-zé). [NL., < L. pileus, pilleus, a cap, + Gr. 
ῥίζα, aroot.] In bot., the root-cap. 

pileorhize (pil’6-6-riz), n. Same as pileorhiza. 

pileous (pi‘lé-us), a. [ς L. pilus, a hair, the 
hair: see pile*.] Same as pilous. 

pile-pier (pil’pér), . In hydraul. engin., a pier 
supported on piles. 

oni (pil’plangk),'». One of a number 
of planks, about nine inches broad and from 
two to four inches thick, sharpened at their 
lower end, and driven with their edges close 
together into the ground in hydraulic works, as 
to make a coffer-dam. 4 

piler (pi/lér),». [< pile3,v., +-erl.] One who 

iles or forms into a heap. 

piler?+, ». A Middle English form of pillar. 

Piles (pilz), . pl. [< NL. pile, piles, pl. of 

*L. pila, a ball: see pile3.] A disease originat- 
ing in the morbid dilatation of the veins of the 
lower part of the rectum, and upon the verge 
of the anus; hemorrhoids. Constipation favors 
their development. 

pile-shoe (pil’shé), π. An iron point fitted on 


a pile. 
pile-start (pil’stért), ». The pintail duck, Da- 
jila acuta. J. P. Giraud, 1844. [Long Island. ] 
pileti, ». Plural of piletus. 
pile-towert (pil’tou’ér), n. Same as pile2, 2. 
piletus (pi-lé’tus), n.; pl. pileti (-ti). [ML.,<L. 
pilum, a javelin: see pilel.] A form of arrow 
used in the middle ages, having a knob upon the 
shaft, near the head, to prevent it from pene- 
x trating too deeply. 
pileum (pil’é-um), .; pl. pilea (-i). [NL., <L. 
pileum, a cap: see pileus.} In ornith., the cap 
or whole top of the head, from the base of the 
bill to the nape, and laterally about to the level 
of the upper border of the eyes. It is divided into 


three sections, the forehead or front, the vertex or corona, 
and the hindhead or occiput, See diagram under bird1, 


pileus (pil’é-us), .; pl. péilet (-1). [L. pileus, 
also pilewm, also pilleus, pilleum, a cap or brim- 
less hat of felt, made to fit close, a felt skull- 
cap, = Gr. πῖλος, felt, a felt cap or hat, felt 
cloth, etc.] 1. Among the ancient Romans, 
a conical cap or hat of felt; a cap or skull- 
ecap.—2. In bot., the expanded eap-like or um- 
brella-like summit of the stipe, bearing the 
hymenium, in hymenomycetous fungi: same as 
capi, 2 (a). ee cuts under Agaricus and 
Fungi.— 38. In ornith., same as pileum.—4. 
αρ.] [NL.] A genus of echinoderms. 
pile-warp (pil’warp), ». Same as nap-warp. 
pile-weaving (pil’wé’ving), n. A process of 
weaving in which a third thread is introduced, 
and formed into loops by weaving it over wires 
laid across the entire breadth of the cloth. 
The wires are subsequently drawn out, leaving the loops 


standing, or the loops may be cut so as to form a nap or 
cut pile, 

pile-wire (pil’wir), ». A wire used in pile- 
weaving. In the manufacture of cut-pile fabrics 
grooved pile-wires are used, laid with the grooves facing 
the outer of the loops of the pile. In cutting the 
pile-thre the knife slides edge upward through the 
groove or channel in the wire, thus making the cutting 
uniform, without danger of injuring the warp or weft. 

pilework (pil’wérk), n. Work consisting of 
piles, as that upon which lacustrine dwellings 
are supported, or that constructed for many 
purposes in hydraulic engineering. See cut in 
next column. 

After this period we find no more evidences of Lake-hab- 
itations on a large scale. Here and there, indeed, a few 
fishermen may have lingered on the half-destroyed plat- 
forms, but the wants and habits of the people had changed, 
and the age of the Swiss pileworks was at an end. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Pre-historic Times, p. 221. 


The pile-works of Chamblon . . . must be at the least 
3300 years old. Lyell, Antiq. Man, p. 28. 


pile-worm (pil’wérm), π. A worm or some 
similar animal, as a gribble or shipworm, found 
embedded in the timber of submerged piles. 
See Limnoria, Teredo. 
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Cast-iron Pilework in Wharves at Deptford and Blackwall, England. 
4, elevation; B, plan; 6, 6’, sections. σα, piles; 6, a guide- 
pile ; ¢, a stay-pile; @ d@, iron land-ties. 


pilewort (pil’wért), π. One of the buttercups, 
Ficaria Ficaria, common in Europe and west- 


ern Asia. It produces annually grain-like tubers, 

sometimes gathered for food, and locally fancied to have 

fallen from above. Also called celandine and jigwort.— 

Great pilewort, an old name of the figwort Scrophularia 
osa. ‘ 


ilfer (pil’fér), ο. [< OF. pelfrer, rob, plunder, 
ς pelfre, plunder, booty, spoil; cf. pilfeier, rob: 
see pelf.| I, intrans. To steal in small quanti- 
ties; practise petty theft. 

Every string is told, 


For fear some pilf’ring hand should make too bold. 
Dryden. 


The Malayans, who inhabit on both sides the Streights 
of Malacca, are in general a bold people: and yet I do not 
find any of them addicted to Robbery, but only the pilfer- 
ing poorer sort. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 165. 

II, trans. To steal or gain by petty theft; 
filch. | 

He would not pilfer the victory, and the defeat. was 
easy. Bacon. 

pilferer (pil’fér-ér), ». One who pilfers or 
practises petty theft. 
To glory some advance a lying claim, 


Thieves of renown and pilferers of fame. 
Young, Love of Fame, iii. 88. 


=§ Thief, etc. See robber. 
pilferingly (pil’fér-ing-li), adv, In a pilfering 
manner; with petty theft; filchingly. 
pilferyt (pil’fér-i),n. [ς pilfer + -y3 (see -ery).] 
The act of pilfering; petty theft; also, the 
thing stolen. 
They eat bread, and drunk water, as a wholesome pen- 


ance, enjoined them by their confessors, for base. pilferies. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 


Proue it when you will, you slow spirited Saturnists, 
that haue nothing but the piifries of your penne to pollish 
an exhortation withall, no eloquence but tautologies to 
tye the eares of your auditory vnto you. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 40. 


pilgarlick (pil-giir’lik), n. [ς pill2, v., + obj. 
garlic (formerly garlick). See to pill garlic, 
under pill2, The word came to be applied, 
with the stress laid on pill with ref. to pilled, 
bald, to lepers or to other persons who have 
become bald by disease, acquiring a particu- 
larly opprobrious meaning.] A poor forsaken 
wretch: a vague term of reproach. [Low.] 


And there got he a knock, and down goes pilgarlick. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 


pilgrim (pil’grim), η. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also pilgrime, pelgrom; < ME. pilgrim, pylgrym, 
pelgrim, pylgreme, pelegrim, pilegrim = OF ries. 
pilugrim, pilegrim = D. pelgrim = MLG. pele- 
grees Cote pelgrem = OHG. piligrim, pili- 
krim, G. pilgerim, pilgrim, pilgerem, pilgeram, 
bilgerin, pilger, G. pilger =Icel. pilagrimr = Sw. 
pilgrim = Dan. pilegrim, ς OF. *pelegrin, pelle- 
grin, pelegri, pelerin, peregrin, F. pélerin = Pr. 
pellegrin = Sp. Pg. peregrino = It. peregrino, 
pellegrino, < ML. peregrinus, perigrinus, a pil- 
grim, traveler, foreigner, foreign resident, a 
suburban resident, L. peregrinus, a foreigner, 


τό 


_a medal, sometimes 





pilgrim 

stranger, foreign resident, Bad adj., foreign: 
see peregrine.] I, n. 1. traveler; specifi- 
cally, one who journeys 

to some place esteemed 
sacred, either as a pen- 
ance, or in order to dis- 
charge some vow or re- 
ligious obligation, or to 
obtain some = spiritual 
or miraculous benefit; 
hence, a wanderer; a so- 
journer in a foreign land. 
The custom of pilgrimages has 
prevailed especially in India, 
among Mohammedan peoples, 
and among Christians in the 
middle ages. Frequented places 
of Christian pilgrimage have 
been (besides Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land) Rome, Canterbury, 
Compostela in Spain, Einsiedeln κα 
in Switzerland, and in modern “&» 
times Lourdes in France. Pilgrim, in the recognized 


And on Mondaye we met with peony a κόβω  eiacin liad i 
the shyppe with pylgrymes that 
went out of Venyce .iij. wekes before vs, whiche pylg 
had done theyr pylgrymage and retourned homewardes. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 15. 
These all died in faith, not having received the prom- 
ises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. Heb. xi. 13. 


With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 
Did every pilgrim go. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 29. 


2. In Amer. hist., specifically, one of the English 
separatists who sailed from Delfthaven (in the 
Netherlands), touching at εν ei Eng- 
land, and founded the colony of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, at the end of 1620.—3. A new- 
comer, whether a person or an animal; a 
‘‘tenderfoot.” [Slang, western U. S.] 


Pilgrim and “tenderfoot ” were formerly applied almost 
exclusively to newly imported cattle, but by a natural 
transferrence they are usually used to designate all new- 
comers, tourists, and business-men. 

L. Swinburne, Scribner’s Monthly, IT. 508. 


4. A curtain or screen of silk hanging from the 
back of a woman’s bonnet to protect the neck, 


worn in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
—Pilgrim-bottle, a round, flat bottle having on each 
side of the mouth or neck a ring for the insertion of a 
cord. The type is a common onein pottery of many na- 
tions and times, and is especially frequent in Italian work 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in imitations 
of it. The simplest pilgrim-bottles are circular or oval 
and without a foot; but more elaborate vases, if preserv- 
ing the flat form and the rings for a cord, are also known 
by this name. See costrel.— fathers, in Amer. 
hist., the founders of Plymouth Colony in 1620. See def. 
2, above.— ’g pouch, a badge of lead or other 





material, having the form of a pouch and hollow like it, 
but very small: a variety of pilgrim’s sign.— Pil, Β 
shell. (a) A scallop- or cockle-shell used as an emblem of 
pilgrimage, or a sign that one has visited the Holy Land. 
One of the scallops, Pecten jacobzus, is known as St. 
See Pecten, 2 (a). 


James's shell, from this circumstance. 
(b) In modern times, 
a carved pearl shell 
such as are brought 
by travelers from 
the Holy Land. P. 
L. Simonds, Art 
Jour., N. 8., XII. 
72.—Pilgrim’s 
sign, a small object 
given to pilgrims at 
a shrine or sacred 
place as evidence of 
their having visited 
it. It was sometimes 


a small ampulla of 
lead or pewter, and 
bore the mark of the 
monastery, church, 
etc., which issued it. 
πό αν. staff. 
(a) The long staff 
which was one of 
the badges of a pilgrim. (0) In her., same as bourdon1,— 

5 Vase, a decorative vase having a flat and disk- 
like body, in partial imitation of a pilgrim’s bottle. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, used by, or charac- 
teristic of a pilgrim, or one who travels to a 
sacred place in performance of some religious 
duty; wandering as a pilgrim; consisting of 


pilgrims. 
A parish priest was of the pilgrim train. Cowley. 
ο forth, with pil te mpm ai 
ame fo: wi im steps, in ce gray. 
ms Milton, P. Β., iv. 427. 


She remembered the parting words of the pilgrim count. 
Irving, Moorish Chronicles, Ρ. 31. 





Pilgrim’s Sign. 
(From “ Journal of the British Archzeologi- 
cal Association,” 1846.) 


pilgrim (pil’grim), v. ¢.. [< pilgrim, n.] To jour- 


ney or travel as a pilgrim ; undertake or accom- 

plish a pilgrimage. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but τά ΑΕ 
up and down everywhere, feeding upon all sorts of p ao 
ew. 


pilgrim 
-Pigriming restlessly to so many ‘‘Saints’ Wells.” 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 117. 


pilgrimage (pil’gri-maj), πι. [Early mod. E, also 

pilgramage; < ME. pilgrimage, pylgrymage, pile- 
grimage, also pelrimage, pelrinage, < AF pil- 
rymage, OF. pelerinage, Ἐ'. pélerinage = It. pel- 
legrinaggio, peregrinaggio, < ML. *peregrinati- 
cum, also, after Rom., peregrinagium, a travel- 
ing, voyage, pilgrimage, < peregrinus, a trav- 
eler, pilgrim: see pilgrim.] 1. A journey un- 
dertaken by a pilgrim; a traveling on through 
a strange country or to some place deemed sa- 
cred in order to perform some religious vow or 
duty, or obtain some spiritual or miraculous 
benefit. 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 


Ready to wenden on my pilgrimage. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 21. 


We all by one assent auowed a pylgrymage to be made 
in all our behalffes to our blessyd Lady of Loreta. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 
Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. 
Shak., Rich. I1., i. 3. 49. 
2. Figuratively, the journey of life; the time 
spent in passing through the world to the ‘‘ bet- 
ter land.” | 
And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years. 
Gen. xlvii. 9. 
94. The time occupied by a pilgrimage; hence, 
a lifetime. 
In Eig hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit overpass’d thy days. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 5. 116. 
=Syn. 1. Voyage, Tour, etc. See journey, 
i) get, v.t. [< pilgrimage, n.] To go as 
9 pilgrim. [Rare.] 
To Egypt she'll pilgrimage, at Meroe fill 


Warme drops to sprinkle Isis Temple. 
Sir R. Stapleton, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vi. 555. (Davies.) 


pilgrimer (pil’gri-mér), ». A pilgrim. 

Now, I am Magdalen, a poor imer, for the sake of 
Hoy ink ti ui Scott, Abbot, xv. 
pil e (pil’gri-miz), v. i.; pret. and Po, pil- 

grimized, ppr. pilgrimizing. [< pilgrim + -ize.] 
To wander or journey about as a pilgrim: some- 
times with an impersonal it. 

I'll bear thy charges, an thou wilt but pilgrimize tt along 
with me to the land of Utopia. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 4. 
in nm. Plural of pilus. - 
lidium (pi-lid’i-um), ». [NL., ς Gr. πιλίδιον, 

a little hat or cap, dim. of πῖλος, a felt hat or 
cap: see pileus.} 

1. Α generic 
name given. to 
the. larve of 
rhynchoccele tur- 
bellarians, or ne- 
mertean worms, 
under the im- 
pression that 
they are dis- 
tinet animals. 
Pilidium gyrans is 
the larva of a species 
of the genus Lineus. 
The name is retained 
as a convenient des- 
ignation of such pile- 
ate or helmet-shaped 
nemertean larvee: in 
this use it is writ- 


ten without the capi- 
tal, and has a plural 


pilidia. 

2. In conch., a 
enus of false 
impets of the 

family Acmzide. 

— 3}. [l. ο.] In 
bot., a hemispherical shield in certain lichens, 
as Calicium. 

piliferous (pi-lif’e-rus),a. _ [¢ L. pilus, hair (see 

pilet), + ferre = E, bearl.] 1. Inbot., bearing 

or tipped with hairs.—2, In ζοδ1., bearing hairs; 
hairy; piligerous: specifically, in entomology, 
noting the tubercles of caterpillars whence 


bundles of hairs. arise.— Piliferous layer, in bot., 
the layer of young superficial tissue of active roots that 
is provided with root-hairs, ' 

[ς L. pilus, hair, + 


piliform (pi’li-fdrm), a. 
forma, form.] Slender or fine as a hair; fili- 
form; filamentous. 

piligerous (pi-lij’e-rus),a.  [< L. pilus, hair, + 
gerere, carry.|. Covered with hair or fur; pilous 

yor pilose; piliferous. 

piling! (pi'ling), η. [Verbal n. of pilel,v.] 1. In 
engin., the operation of placing and driving piles 
in position.— 2, Piles collectively; pilework.— 





Pilidium gyrans. 

A, B, younger and older pilidia: a, ali- 
mentary canal; 4, rudiment of the nemer- 
tean, more advanced in B than in A; C, 
newly freed nemertean. 


piling? (pi’ling), n. 


piliont, 7. 2 
pilkins (pil’kinz),. A corruption of pillcorn (?). 


pill?+ (pil), 0. 


eis (pil), m 
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Dovetailed piling, a combination of sheet-piles mor- 
tised into one another by dovetails or dovetail-tenons. 
[< pilet + -ing1.] In lea- 
ther-manuf., a slow inward sweating of the lea- 
ther. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 297. 


piling-iron (pi’ling-i’érn), η. An instrument 


for breaking off the awns of barley. 
An obsolete form of pillion. 


The Bantam said he had seen Tom secreting pilkinsina 
sack. G. Meredith, Ordeal of Richard Feverel, ix. 


pill}; (pil), v. [Early mod. E. also pil, pile, pille; 


also peel (by confusion with peel1), < ME. pillen, 
pyllen, pilen, pylen, plunder, ς OF. piller, F. pil- 
ler, plunder, rifle, ransack, loot, = Sp. pillar, 
plunder, pilfer, = Pg. pilhar = It. pighare (ML. 
as if *piliare), ς L. pilare, plunder, pillage, rare 
in the simple form, but common in comp. com- 
pilare, serape together and carry off, plunder, 
pillage (> ult. E. compile), and expilare, plun- 
der, pillage, and common also in ML., pilare, 
pillare; usually explained as a fig. use of pilare, 
deprive of hair (see pill2), but no doubt of in- 
dependent origin. ] t trans. To rob; plunder; 
pillage. 

Thou sal noght be tyrant til thaim, to pille thaime, and 


spoyle thaim, als the wicked princez duz. 
MS. Coll, Eton. 10, £.5. (Halliweil.) 


It is more than two yere that thei cessed neuer to robbe 

and to pile oure londes. Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), iii. 556. 

The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes. 
Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 246. 

Having pilled a book which no man buys. 

B. Jonson, Epigrams, liii. 

When he who pill'd his province scapes the laws, 

And keeps his money, though he lost his cause. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, i. 72. 

IT, intrans. Torob; practiserobbery; plun- 
der. 

Whan thewolf hath ful his wombe he stynteth to stran- 
gle sheepe; but soothly the pilours and destroyours of 
Goddes hooly chirche ne do nat so, for they ne stynte 
nevere to pile. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


The poor man that is wrong’d 
Is ready torebel; he spoils, he pills, 
Greene, James IV., v. 
[Early mod. E. also pil, pille; < 
ME. Ρεν, pilen, pilien, pullen, pelen, < OF. piller, 
te peiler, poiler, F. peler, deprive of hair, 
air (hides or skins), scald (pigs), take turf off, 
= Pr. Sp. pelar = Pg. pellar = It. pelare, de- 
prive of hair, pluck, peel, strip, ¢ L. pilare, 
deprive of hair, depilate, < pilus, hair: see pile*. 
Cf. pilll, rob, peelt, skin, with which pili? has 
been more or less confused.] 1. trans. 1. To 
deprive of hair; make bald. Compare pilled. 
ae To peel; strip; form by stripping off the 
skin or bark. 
Jacob took him rods of green poplar, ... and pilled 
white strakes in them. Gen. xxx. 37. 


They take limons which they pil, anointing themselues 
thoroughly with the iuice therof. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, TI. 58, 
To pill garlict, to do some unpleasant office; endure 
mortification. Compare pilgarlick. 


And ye shul here how the tapster made the pardonere pull 
Garlik al the long nyghte til it was ner end day; 
For the more chere she made of love, the falser was her lay. 
The Merry Adventure of the Pardonere and Lapeer at 
os ne ahi test (printed in Urry’s ed. of Chaucer, 
1721), 1. 122. 


II, intrans. To peel; come off in flakes. 
pill?t (pil), πα. [< pill?,v.; a var. of peell, n.] 
1. Peel; skin; rind; outer covering. 
Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is his pill. 


Spenser, Sonnets, xxvi. pillar (pil’ir),n. [Ear- 


The huske or pill of a greene nut which blacketh one’s 
fingers and hands. Hollyband, Dict., 1593. (Halliwell.) 


These [hazel-shoots] prune and cleanse of every leaf and 
spray, ... 

But porints not the rine and utter pill. 

J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 149). 

. The refuse of a hawk’s prey. Halliwell. 
[Early mod. E. also pil, pille (= 
MD. pille, pil = G. pille = Dan. pille = Sw. pl. 
piller, a pill); an abbr. (as if of pilule(= MHG. 
pillele), which actually appears later), perhaps 
due in part to the written abbr. pil. pl. pill., 
in physicians’ prescriptions, of L, pilula, a pill, 
a little ball, dim. of pila, a ball (> OF. pile, a 
ball, a pill): see pilule. Pillis thus not directly 
€ L. pila, which is not used in the sense of ‘ pill,’ 
but from its dim, pilula.]. 1, A globular or 
ovoid mass of medicinal substance, of a size 
convenient for swallowing. 
Hard is it for the patient which is ill 
Fulsome or bitter potions to digest, 
Ee ant he swallow many a bitter pill, 


he regaine his former health & rest. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 127. 


pills (pil), ο. ¢. 
pill 


pill4 (pil), n. 


pillaffe, ». 
pillage (pil’aj), ». [ 


pillager (pil’a-jér), n. 


----.ο.......ῖ...........'.ααααααααααααααααααααααααἛαααααααααααααααααααααααἛαἊαἊαἊαωμμωλτμοα....ι 


pillar 
Hence —2. Something unpleasant that has to 
be accepted or (metaphorically) swallowed: 
usually qualified by bitter. 
Yet cannot thei abyde to swallow down the holsome 


pile of viritie, being bittur in their mouths. 
J, Udall, On Luke iv. 
He said the renunciation of this interest was a bitter 
pill which they could not swallow. 
Jefferson, To Madison (Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 430). 


3. A disagreeable or objectionable person. 
[Slang.]—4. pl. A doctor or surgeon. [Milit. 
and naut. slang.]—5. In varnish-making, the 
cooked mass of linseed-oil and gum before tur- 
pentine is added to thin it down and complete 
the varnish. 
[< pill3, π.] 1. To form into 
s.—2. To dose with pills. [Collog.]—3. 
Το reject by vote; blackball. [Club slang.] 
He was coming on for election at Bay’s, and was as 


nearly pilled as any man I ever knew in my life. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, xxx. 


[ς ME. *pyll, ς AS. pyll, pull, a 
ereek, = Icel. pollr, a creek, < W. pwil, a pool, = 
Ir, poll, pull, aereek. Cf. pooll.] A small creek; 
one of the channels through which the drain- 
ings of a marsh enter a river. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 

From 8S. Juste pille or creke to 8. Manditus creeke is a 
miledim. Leland’s Itinerary (1769), iii. 29. (Halliwell.) 


The pills being the little streams which wear away a 
sort of miniature tidal estuary in the mud-banks as they 
empty themselves into the Severn and the Wye. 

Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 150, 


Same as pias 

. pillage, pyllage, pil- 
age, < OF. (and F.) Silage Pr. ο 8 3 
pillaje = Pg. pilhagem, plunder, pillage, « ML. 
as if *pilaticum, after Rom. pillagium, plunder, 
ς L. pilare (> OF. piller, ete.), plunder: see 
pili} 1. The act of plundering. 


Pillage and robbery. Shak., Hen. Υ., iv: 1. 174. 


2. Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from 
another by open force, particularly and chiefly 
from enemies in war. 


Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 195. 


=Syn. Pillage, Plunder, Booty, Spoil, Prey. These words 
denote that which is violently got or carried off ; all except 
prey suggest a considerable amount seized. Pillage also 
denotes the act ; the others only the thing or things taken. 
Pillage and spoil especially suggest the great loss to the 
owners, completely stripping or despoiling them of their 
property ; plinder suggests the quantity and value of that 
which is taken : as, loaded with plunder ; booty is primarily 
the spoils of war, but also of a raid or combined action, as 
of pirates, brigands, or burglars; spoil is the only one of 
these words that is used in the plural, except, rarely, prey. 
Prey now seems figurative or archaic when not applied to 
the objects of pursuit by animals: as, the mouse falls a 
ready prey to both beasts and birds; hence, when applied 
to that which is pursued or taken by man, it expresses 
condemnation of the act. 


Pillage (pil’aj), v. t.; pret. and pp. pillaged, 


ς pillage, π.] To strip of 
y open violence; plunder; 


ppr. pillaging. 
money or goods 
despoil. 

Antwerp, the most famous Town of Traffick in all Eu- 
rope, was miserably pillaged. Baker, Chronicles, p. 351. 


Our modern compilers, like sextons and executioners, 
think it their undoubted right to ince the dead. 


[< pillage + -er1.] One 
who pillages or plun- 
ders by open violence; 
a plunderer. 


ly mod. E. piller ; «ΜΕ. 
piller, pillare, pyllare, 
pyllour, piler, pyler, 
pylere, ο... pyleer, 
ptlour, < OF. piler, pi- 
lier, Ἐ. ρε =" Pr. 
Sp. Pg. pilar = It. pi- 
liere = D. pilaar = 
MLG. pilere, pilar, LG. 
piler = OHG. piliri, 
pfilari, MAG. philere, 
filer, G. pfeiler 
§ . pelare = Dan. pil- 
ler, pille = Ir. pileir, a 
pillar, < ML. pilare, 
also pilarius, pilarium, gers y ο 
and pilleare,a pillar,<¢ ΠΠ | ls οἱ 
L. pila, a pillar, pier, : ee 4) 
mole: see pile2.] 1. A 
eolumn; a columnar 
massof anyform, often 
composed, or having 
the appearance of be- 





set. iy Cll”) 

FW 

Pillar.— Cathedral) of Tours, 
France, 13th century. 


pillar 

ing composed, of several shafts engaged in 4 
central core, as is frequent in medieval archi- 
tecture: by architects often distinguished from 
column, inasmuch as it may be of any shape in 
section, and is not subordinated to the rules of 
elassie architecture. See also cuts under laié 
and column. 
Eche piler is of Penaunce of preyeres.to seyntes, 


Of Almes-dedes ar the hokes that the gates hangen on. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 602. 


The Piller is a figure among all the rest of the Geomet- 
ricall most beawtifull, in respect that he is tall and vp- 
right and of one bignesse from the bottom to the toppe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 80. 


And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave. Gen. ΧΧΧΥ. 20. 


There are erected two wooden pillars in the water. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 3. 


2. A support or supporter; one who or that 
which sustains or upholds. 


The pilere elm, the cofere unto carayne. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 177. 
He is amaine pillar of our church, though not yet Deane 


nor Canon, and his life our Religions best Apologie. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Graue Diuine. 
With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state. Milton, P. Τ.., ii. 302. 


3. The upright and supporting part. of some- 
thing, as of a table having but one support, or 
of a candlestick.—4, In anat.and zo0l., a pillar- 
like or columnar structure, part, or organ; a col- 
umn or columella; a crus: as, the pillar (colu- 
mella or. modiolus) of a spiral shell; the pillars 
(crura or peduncles) of the brain. . See cut 
under Discophora.—5. One of the posts which 
serve to connect the plates of a clock-move- 
ment, and also to keep them the necessary 
distance apart.—6. In the manége, the raised 
center of the ring or manége-ground around 
which a horse turns. There are also pillars at 
regular intervals around the ground.—%7%, A 
portable emblem in the form of an ornamented 
column, formerly earried before an ecclesiasti- 
eal dignitary as typical of his function as.a sup- 
port to the chureh. 


With worldly λεω incredible, 
_ Before him rydeth two prestes stronge, 
And they bear two crosses right longe, 
Gapynge in every man’s face. 
After them folowe two laye-men secular, 
And each of them holdyng a pillar 
In their handes, steade of a mace. 
Skelton, Works. (Nares.) 


8. Something resembling a pillar in appear- 
ance. 


And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of 
cloud,.to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of 
fire, to give them light. Ex. xiii. 21, 


9. A solid mass of coal left either temporarily 
or permanently to support the roof of a mine. 
—10. In harp-making, the upright post on the 
side furthest from the player. It is usually 
hollow, and contains the rods of the pedal-ac- 
tion.— 11. A frame for supporting tobacco- 
‘pipes ina kiln. £. Η. Knight.—12. The nip- 
le of a firearm. J. Η. Knight.~Ccompound pil- 

. in arch., a clustered column.—From pillar to post, 

or from post to pillar, from one thing to another with- 
out any apparent definite purpose: as, to run or be driven 
from pillar to post. The allusion, according to Brewer, is 
to the pillar in the center of a manége-ground and the 


_ posts placed at regular intervals around its circumference. 
See def. 6, above. 


From thee poast toe piler with thoght his rackt wyt he 
tosseth. Stanthurst, Auneid, iv. 296. (Davies.) 


Our Guards, froin pillar bang’d to post, 
‘He kick’d about till they were lost. 
Soe) Cotton, Scarronides, p. 62. (Davies.) 
Knotted 


pillar. See knotted.—Pillar and breast, a 
common method of mining coal, in which the breasts 
or working-places are rectangular rooms, usually five 
or ten times as long as they are broad, and opened on 
the upper side of the gangway, or main haulage-road, 
or level driven on the strike of the coal. The breasts 
are made of various widths, usually from five to twelve 
yards, according to the character of the roof, but not so 
wide that the roof will not sustain itself. These breasts 
or rooms are separated by pillars of coal, broken only 
by cross-headings where these are needed for ventila- 
tion. The pillars are sometimes left so narrow that it 
is not expected they will permanently support the roof 
of the mine; in such cases the object of the method is 
to get as much coal as possible in the shortest time and 
at the least expense. If more economy of coal is consid- 
ered desirable, the pillars are left wider, and, after the 
breasts are entirely worked out, are ‘trobbed” —that is, are 
cut away until all the coal has been obtained from them 
which can be removed without too great danger to the 
miners. This method of mining is also called post and 
stall, pillar and stall, pillar and room, stoop and room, 
board and pillar, etc. See long-wall.— Pillar dollar, a 


silver eoin of Spain (so called from its figure of the Pillars 
Ls Ελ ppined ΝΑ for Ee = the μμ αν. 

ft. See cut in next colamn:—-Pillar Ἰθττοτίοος.α Dill-beetle (pil’ba/tl), ”. Α coleopterous in- 
or sect of the family Byrrhidz, especially of the 


eight. See cut in next column.—Pillar letter-bo 
short pillar placed in a street, containing a ποιοί διὰ 


Iv. 10 





Pillar Dollar (reverse), 1661.— British Museum. (Size of the original ) 


letters, etc., which are collected at specified hours by 
post-office letter-carriers, {[Τπᾳ.]--- of Corti: 
Same as rods of Corti (which see, under rod),— Pillars 
of Hercules, the two hills on opposite sides of the straits 
of Gibraltar— Abyla (Jebel-el-Mina), on the African side, 
and Calpe (Rock of Gibraltar), on the European side— 
which were said to have been torn asunder by Hercules. 
— Pillars of the abdominal . See columns of the 
abdominal ring, under column.— Pillars of the dia- 
phragm. See diaphragm.—Pillars of the fauces, See 
Jauces.— Pillars of the fornix, the more or less com- 
pact strands of the fornix passing one pair anteriorly 
and one pair posteriorly down toward the base of the 
brain, The anterior eat pass down to the corpora albi- 
cantia, and are called columns of the fornix, or radices 
as entes (by Meynert descendentes) fornicis. The poste- 
rior pillars or crura pass downward to end in the hippo- 
campus major and to form the fimbria.— Pillars of the 
palate. See palate, 1.—Pompey’s pillar, a noted monu- 
ment of antiquity standing at Alexandria in Egypt. It 
is a huge Corinthian column of red granite, rising to a 
height of 98 feet 9 inches, exclusive of the substruc- 
ture. The shaft is monolithic and unfluted, 73 feet long 
and 29 feet 8 inches in circumference. The capital is 9 
feet high, and the square base measures about 15 feet 
on the side. Despite the popular name, the monument 
had nothing to do with Pompey: it was erected in honor 
of the emperor Diocletian, a statue of whom originally 
stood upon it.—Rib and pillar, in mining, a system 
upon which the so-called “‘thick coal” was formerly ex- 
tensively mined. It is a modification of the pillar-and- 
breast method, {[ South Staffordshire, Eng.] 
pillar-block (pil’iir-blok), ». 
low-block or plumber-block. 
pillar-box. Same as pillar letter-box (which see, 
under ari 
pillar-brick (pil’ir-brik), m. In the construc- 
tion of a brick-kiln by building up unburned 
bricks, one of the bricks which are laid up be- 
tween the ‘* straight courses,” and which form 
the sides of the arches through which the heated 
products of combustion flow in the process of 
burning. | 
pillar-compasses ο ρε), π. A 
bow-pen; a pair of dividers with an attachment 
for a pen or pencil. 
pillared (pil’ird), a. [ς sant + -ed?.] 1. Hav- 
ing pillars; supported by pillars. 
In the ground 
The bended twigs take root. and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 1106. 
All that remained [of a vihara] was a series of some 


twenty cells and four larger halls surrounding a pillared 
court 50 ft. square. 


In mach., a pil- 


2. Having the form of a pillar. 
Th’ infuriate hill that shoots the pillar’d flame. 
T Summer. 
pillaret (pil’iir-et),m. [ς OF. pileret, dim. of 
piles, a pillar: see pillar and-et.] A small pil- 
ar. 


The Pillars and Pillarets of Fusill Marble. 

Fuller, Worthies (Wiltshire), ITI. 316. 
pillar-file (pil’ir-fil), η. A narrow, thin, flat 
hand-file with one safe edge. H. H. Knight. 
pillaring (pil’ir-ing),n. [< pillar + -ingl.] A 
system or series of pillars; a method of apply- 
ing η employing pillars. ΊΠιεατῖο, Naval Arch., 

15. 

pillarist (pil’iir-ist), n. [ς pillar + -ist.] Same 
as stylite, 

pillar-lip (pil’dr-lip), η. 
or columellar lip of a gastropod. 

pillar-plait (pil’iir-plat), . In conoh., a colu- 
mellar fold. P. P. Carpenter. 

pillar-saint (pil‘iir-sant), n. Same as stylite. 

pillaryt, η. An obsolete form of pillory. 

pillas (pil’as), π. [Also pillis, pillez, pellas, 
etc., < Corn. piles, pelez, bare, bald. Cf, pill?.] 
The naked oat, Avena nuda, by some considered 
a variety of A. sativa. Also called pillcorn. Jago, 
Glossary... [Cornwall, Eng. ] 

pillau; pillaw, %. See pilau. 


In conch., the inner 


pilled+ (pild), p. a. 


pilled-garlic} (pild’giir“lik), n. 


piller!+ (pil’ér), x. 


piller?+, x. 
pillery!+ (pil’ér-i), . 


pillion (pil’yon), n. 





pillion 


genus Byrrhus: so called from its small size and 
rounded form, which when it draws in or folds 
away its legs and feigns death make it look 
like a pill. | 

pill-box (pil’boks), n. 
1. A box for holding 
pills.— 2. Humorously, 
a kind of carriage. 

She drove into town in a 
one-horse carriage, irrever- 
ently called, at that period of 
English history, a gill-boz. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, xxxiii. 

pill-bug (pil’bug), . An isopod crustacean 
of the family Oniscidz; a kind of wood-louse, 
slater, or sow-bug which can roll itself into a 
ball like a pill. One such species is technically 
called Armadillo pilularis. 

pill-coater (pil’ko’tér), n. A machine for coat- 
ης Rls with sugar. The pills are placed in a pan 
with a compound of sugar, and agitated constantly by a 


steady rotary motion, exposing their entire surface to the 
sugar, and yet not allowing them to stick together. 


pillcorn (pil’kérn), ». See piilas. ; 
ME, *pilled, piled va ns nie vile 
i. “pa piled, pild; pp. of pill2, υ. 
Stripped of hair; bald. 
As piled as an ape was his skulle. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 16. 


He migzte no maistre [ben] kald (for Crist that defended), 
Ne puten [Πο] pylion on his pild pate; 
But prechen in parfite lijf & no pride vsen. 

Piers Plowman’s Crede (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 889. 


2. Having seanty hair. 


With skalled browes blake and piled berd. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., Ἱ. 627. 


3. Threadbare; hence, forlorn. 


1 am no such pilled Cynick to believe 
That beggary is the only happiness. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 


Same as pil- 





Pill-beetle (Byrrhus pilulus). 
(Line shows natural size.) 


ild; 
1. 


garlick. 


pillednesst (pild’nes),. Baldness; bareness; 


seantiness; threadbare condition. 


Some scorned the pildnesse of his garments. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 167. 


[ς ME. pillow, pellour, pi- 
lour, pelour, a robber, ς OF. *pillour, pilleur, 
FP, pilleur, < LL. *pilator (in fem. pilatrix), ML 
pillator, a robber, < L. pilare, rob: see pilit.) A 
plunderer; a robber. 

To ransake in the tas of bodyes dede, 

Hem for to strepe of herneys and of wede, 

The pilours diden businesse and cure 

After the bataille and disconfiture. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 149. 

They haue tooke notable goods of ours, | 

On this side see, these false pelours 

Called of Saincte Malo, and ellis where. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 190. 


An obsolete spelling of pillar. 
[ς pilll + -ery.] Rob- 
bery; plunder; pillage; rapine. 


And then concussion, rapine, pilleries, 


Their catalogue of accusations fill. Daniel. 


pillery?t, 1. Απ obsolete spelling of pillory. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 137. pillez (pil’ez), η. Same as pillas. 
pilliocausia 


illicoshy (pil’i-6-k4’si-a, pil’i- 
k6-shi), 2. η ος, or powder of Sat and 
canella. 
[Early mod. E. also pilion, 
pylion; < ME. pylion, pyllioun, ¢ Ir. pilliun, pil- 
lin, a pack-saddle, = Gael. pillean, pillin, a pack- 
saddle, cloth put under a saddle, = W. pilyn = 
Manx pollan, a pack-saddle; < Ir. pill, a cover- 
ing, = Gael. peall, a skin, eoverlet, = L. pellis, 
a skin: see pelll. In the sense of ‘head-dress’ 
perhaps a diff. word, ult. ς L. pileus, pilleus, a 
felt cap: see pileus.}] 1. A saddle, especially 
a light and simple saddle without a raised bow 
and pommel. 

His strong brasse bit, his slyding reynes, his shanke pil- 
lion without stirrups. i : να State of reland, 
2. A pad or cushion fitted for adjustment toa 
saddle behind as a seat for a second person, 
usually a woman. 

Every now and then drop’d a Lady from her Pillion, 
another from her Side Saddle. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of -- Άν, 


Why can’t you ride your hobby-horse without desiring 
to place me on a pillion behind you? 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
3+. In mining, tin recovered from the slags in 
the smelting of that metal. This is done by re- 
peated stamping, sifting, and washing. [Corn- 
wall, Eng.]|—4}+. A head-dress, as of a priest; 
a hat. : 


pillion 


Ne puten pylion (cardinal’s hat (Skeat)] on his pild pate ; 
But prechen in parfite lijf & no pride vsen. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 839. 


Mercury shall give thee gifts manyfolde; 
His Pillion, sceptre, his winges, and his harpe. 
Barclay, Eclogue, iv. 
illioned (pil’yond), a. [Early mod. E. py- 
Piyoned ; < pillion, n., 4, + -ed2.] Having a pil- 
lion (the head-dress so called). 

The idolatour, the tyrant, and the whoremongar are no 
mete mynisters for hym, though they be . . . never so 
fynely forced, pylyoned, and scarletted. 

Bp. Bale, Vocacion (Harl. Misc., VI. 442). 
pill-milleped (pil’mil’e-ped), ». A milleped 
or thousand-legs of the family Glomeridz; a 
kind of gally-worm that can roll itself into a 
.., ως ο, ἳ , af, 
orize (pil’o-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pi 
.... δα, pillorizing. [ ΟΡ pilloriser, pilo- 
riser, pyloriser, pilloriger (ML. pilorisare), pil- 
lorize; as pillor-y + -ize.] To set in a pillory. 

n eo.» Was... pillorized with neand 

ike Pood, Fasti Omen 1.192. 

pillorizing (pil’o-ri-zing), p.a. Serving to pil- 
lorize or set up to ridicule. 

Dandin has become a pillorizing name adopted (probably 
from folk-speech) by many French authors—as Rabelais, 
Racine, La Fontaine, Moliére—for types of various forms 
of folly they have undertaken to scathe. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 150. 
illory (pil’o-ri), n.; pl. pillories (-riz). [Early 
a pillorie, pillery, pillerie, pillary, pil- 
larie, < ME. pillory, pillori, pyllery, pullery = 
MD. pilorijn, pellarin, < OF. pilori, pilorin, pi- 
lerin, pellorin, F. pilori (= Pg. pelourinho), a pil- 
lory (ef. OF. pilori, pillory, pillori, a ruff or col- 
lar so called, encircling the neck like the boards 
of a pillory); ef. ML. pilorium, piliorium, pellori- 
um, pilloricum, pellericum, pilaricum, etc. (forms 
which, like the obs. E. pillary, pillery, οἵο., simu- 
late a connection with ML. pilare, pilarium, pi- 
lorus, a pillar; ef. OF. pille, a pillory, another 
use of pile, pille, < L. pila, a pillar), also spiliori- 
um, a pillory (in ML. also called collistrigium), 
< Pr. espitlori, a pillory (supposed, from the 
fact that the F. form is evidently borrowed, to 
have been first used, as the name first arose, 
in Provence or Spain); perhaps lit. ‘window,’ 
‘peephole,’ or ‘lookout’ (the prisoner with his 
head confined in the pillory being humorously 
ον as looking out of a window or peep- 
hole), < ML. as if *speculatorium, a lookout, 
place of observation, neut. of L. speculatorius, 
of or belonging to spies or to observation, ς 
speculator, one who looks out, a spy, explorer, 
examiner, ML. (also spiculator) also an under- 
officer, attendant, jailor, tormentor: see specu- 
lator. Cf. Cat. espitilera, a little window, peep- 
hole, loophole,< L.specularia, pl. (rarely in sing. 
specular), & window, cf. specularis, of or belong- 
ing to a looking-glass or mirror (or to looking), 
< speculum (> Cat. espill), a looking-glass, mir- 
ror: see speculum. Forms corresponding to pil- 
lory do not occur in the other languages, the 
Sp. being picota, It. berlina, D. kaak, G. pranger 
Dan. gabestok, ete.] A frame of wood erecte 
on a post or pole, with movable boards resem- 
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Pillory. 
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In Great Britain it was a common punishment appointed 
for forestallers, users of deceitful weights, common scolds, 
political offenders, those guilty of perjury, forgery, libel, 
seditious writings, etc. It was abolished in 1837. 


Cros! thou dost no trouthe 
On a pillort my fruit to pinne, 
He hath no spot of Adam sinne. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), viii. 14. 
pullery for (that is, in spite of] eny 
Piers Plowman (C), iii. 216. 


Er he be put on the 
preier, ich hote! 


Than the 


the place of execution named ye halles, and there set on 
the pillery, and turned four tymes aboute in the syght of 
all the people. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. cxlvii. 


The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, and the whipping- 
post are very near akin. 
Watts, Improvement of Mind, i. 18. § 17. 


Public executions gone; pillory gone—the last man pil- 
loried was in the year 18.0. 


W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 263. 
illory (pil’o-ri), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pilloried, 
Pope, Ας. [< illory, nm.) 1. to sealiad by 
exposure in the pillory. 
He [Lilburne] was condemned to be whipped, pilloried, 
and imprisoned. Hume, Hist. Eng., lii. 
Hungering for Puritans to pillory. 
Macaway, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
Hence—2. Figuratively, to expose to ridicule, 
contempt, abuse, and the like. 
pillourt, x. Same as pillerl. 
pillow (pil’6), x. [< ME. pillowe, pylowe, pelow, 
pelowe, pilwe, pulwe, pylwe, pule (also pelwere, 
ορθός Αθ.” ylwe, found only in the reduced 
form pyle, = . puluwe, pulwe, D. peluw, peu- 
luw = MLG. pole, pol, LG. poel = OHG. phulwi, 
cules phuluwi, fuluwi, phulawi, phuliwi, phulwo, 
G. phulwe, pfulwe, G. pfiihl, a pillow; derived 
at a very early period, with omission of the L. 
term. -nus, ¢L. pulvinus, also pulvinar, ML. also 
dim. pulvillus, a pillow, bolster, cushion.} 1. A 
head-rest used by a person reclining; specifi- 
cally, a soft elastic. cushion filled with down, 
feathers, curled hair, or other yielding mate- 
rial, used to support the head during repose. In 
India, China, Japan, and other warm countries of the East 


a light bamboo or ratan frame with a slightly concave 
or crescent-shaped top.is used as a_pillow, 
Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 
Shak,, Cymbeline, iii. 6. 35, 
The second sister, she made his bed, 
And laid soft pillows under his head. 
Lay the Bent to the Bonny Broom(Child’s Ballads, VIII, 19). 


2. A block or support resembling such a cushion 


in form or use. (a) Naut., the block on which the inner 
end of a bowsprit is supported. (0) In mach., a bearing of 
brass or bronze for the, journal of_a shaft, carried by a 
plumber-block. (ο) The socket of a pivot; an ink or step. 
(4) In certain industrial arts, a supporter or ground upon 
which to work, often a stuffed cushion, sometimes hard 
and resistant; especially, in lace-making, the cushion upon 
which laces aremade, ‘The lace-pillow isin England, and 





Lace-Pillow. 


usually in Belgium, asimple cushion, squareor rounded, or 
rarely oblong, to which the threads are fixed by pins; as 
the lace is made, the pins have to be taken out and the 
fabric shifted. In central.France the pillow is a box coy-. 
ered with cloth and slightly stuffed on the outside, slop- 
ing toward the worker, and having at the side furthest 
from the worker a cylinder or drum to which the threads 
are attached by pins, and whichcan be revolved, carrying 
the finished lace with it. Another form of pillow is a ογ]- 
inder set horizontally on a stand high enough to be placed 
upon the floor in front of the worker. 

3. A kind of plain fustian.— Pillow of a plow, ἃ 
cross-piece of wood which serves to raise or lower the 


eam. J 
illow (pil’s), ο. [ς pillow, n.] I, trans. To 
rest or place on or as on a pillow for support. 


So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 


Eo 


were delyuered to the hangman, and fast 
bounde layde in a carre and brought with trompettes to 





Pilobolee 


- lay down to rest, 
With corselet laced, 
᾿ Pillowed on buckler cold and hard. 
Scott, L. of L. Μ., i 4. 
And thou shalt  sgavsted on my breast, 
While heavenly breathings float around. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 55. 
pillow-bar (pil’6-bir),. The ground or filling 
of pillow-lace, consisting of irregular threads 
or groups of threads drawn from one part of 
the edit to another. These bars may either 
be plain or have a minute pearl-edge. 
pillow-bear, η. See pillow-bier. 
pillow-bier, pillow-beer (pil’6-bér), π. [Also 
pillow-bear ; < ME. pillowebere, pilwebeer, pil- 
webere, pelowbere; < AS. *pylwe, pyle, a pillow, 
+ br, a couch, pallet, also a bier: see pillow 
and bier.] A pillow-case. 
For in his male he hadde a pilwebeer, 
Which that he seide was oure lady veyl. 
Chaucer, Gen. Ἐτοί. to C. T., 1. 694. 


Do not make holes in the pillow-beers. 


Middleton, Women béware Women, iv. 2. 


Your pillow is clean, and ha pillow-beer, 
For I washed ’em in Styx last night, son. 
Lamb, Satan in Search of a Wife, i. 9. 
pillow-block (pil’6-blok), n. Same as plumber- 
block.—Ball-and-socket pillow-block, See baill. 
pillow-case (pil’o-kas), n. A removable case 
or covering which is drawn over a pillow. 
When you put a clean pillowcase on your lady’s pillow, 
be sure to fasten it well with corking pins. 
Swift, Directions to Servants, Chambermaid. 


pillow-cup (pil’6-kup), π. A cup ordrink taken 
before going to bed; a “nightcap.” 
The landlord ... . commanded his waiter Geoffrey to 
‘hand round to the company a sleeping-drink, or pillow-cup, 
of distilled water mingled with spices. 

Scott, Anne of Geierstein, xix. 
pillow-lace (pil’6-las), 7. See lace. 
pillow-linen (pil’6-lin’en), x. Linen especially 

made or used for pillow-cases. 
pillow-pipe (pil’0-pip), ». A last pipe smoked 
before going to bed. [Rare.] 
I sat with him whilst he smoked his pillow-pipe, 
phrase is. Fielding, enh, iii. 2. 
pillow-sham (pil’6-sham), 7. An embroidered 
or otherwise ornamented cover to be laid over 
a pillow when the latter is not in use. 
Pillow-shams— one of the hostess’s troublesome little 
household fopperies — neatly folded out of the way. 
The Century, XX XVII. 786. 
pillow-slip (pil’6-slip), n. An outer covering 
or case for a pillow; a pillow-case. 
pillow-word (pil’6-wérd), ». A meaningless 
expression prefixed in Japanese poetry to other 
words for the sake of euphony. . [Rare.] 
Almost every word of note has some pillow-word on 
which it may, so to speak, rest its head; and dictionaries 
of them are often resorted to by the unready Japanese 
versifier, just as rhyming dictionaries come to the aid of 
the poetasters of modern Europe. 
B. H. Chamberiain, Class. Poetry of the Japanese, 
{Iint., p. 5. 
pillowy (pil’9-i), a... [< pillow +-y1.]. Like a 
pillow; soft; yielding. 
Shapes from the invisible world, unearthly singing 
From out the middle air, from flowery nests, 
And from the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars. 
Keats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 
pillpatet (pil’pat), n. [< pill?, v., + obj. pate ; 
or for pilled pate.] A shaven head; hence, a 
friar or monk. 
These smeared pill-pates, I would say prelates, first of 


all accused him, and afterward pronounced the sentence 
of death upon him. Becon, ii. 315. 


as his 


_ pill-tile (pil’til), η. A metal plate having semi- 


cylindrical grooves upon its upper surface, pre- 
senting a series of upwardly projecting edges. 
It is used with a correspondingly grooved roller to cut a 
small roll of prepared material into equal parts, which are 
subsequently rounded into pills. See pills, 


pill-willet (pil’wil’et), π. [Imitative.] The 
willet, Sym ia semipalmata. Also will-wil- 
let, pill-will-willet. 

pill-worm (pil’ wérm), n. A gally-worm or thou- 
sand-legs; a pill-milleped. See Glomeride. 

pillwort (pil’wért), n. A plant of the genus 
Pilularia; especially, P. globulifera, the creep- 
ing pillwort of Europe: named from the pellet- 
like involucres containing the fruit. 


pilniewink (pil’ni-wingk),. See pinnywinkle. 


She shall avouch what it was that she hath given tothe 
wretch Dryfesdale, or the pilniewinks and thumbikins shall 
wrench it out of her finger-joints. Scott, Abbot, xxxii. 


Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. Pilobolez (pi-lo-bo'lé-é), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Pilo- 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 231. bolus + -ex.] A subfamily of phycomycetous 

II, intrans. To rest the head on or as ona fungi, family Mucoracez, having the upper 
pillow. ([Rare.]} half of the sporangial wall cuticularized. 


bling those in the stocks, and holes through 
which were put the head and hands of an offen- 
der, who was thus exposed to public derision. 
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Pilocarpus (pi-lo-kir’pus), . 


pilose (pi'los), a. 


pilosity (pi-los’i-ti), η. 


Pilot (1198), n. 


Pilobolus 


Pilobolus (pi-16-b6’lus),». [NL., (1) Gr. πῖλος, 
felt, + βῶλος, a clod, lump: see bole?, bolus.] A 
genus of phycomycetous fungi, typical of the 
subfamily Pilobolezx. P. crystallinus, the commonest 


168, occurson animal dung. Its glutinous spores are 


spec 
forcibly ejected, often to a distance of ten feet, 


ilocarpine (pi-l16-kir’pin), ». [< pilocarpus 
+ vine!) An alkaloid (C Ἠ1ρΝ Og) isolated 
from Pilocarpus pennatifolius. It resembles 
nicotine in its physiological effects. 

[NL. (Vahl, 
1796), <Gr. πῖλος, acap, + καρπός, fruit.] 1. Age- 
nus of polypetalous shrubs of the family Iuta- 
cez and tribe Cuspariex, characterized by the 
small ealyx-teeth, valvate petals, versatile an- 
thers, smooth ovary-lobes, and one-seeded cells, 
and by the complete numerical symmetry of the 
flower in circles of fours and fives. The 13 spe- 
cies are natives of the West Indies and tropical America. 
They bear pellucid-dotted leaves, either thin or coriaceous, 
pinnate or of one to three leaflets, alternate, opposite, or 
whorled. The numerous small green or purple flowers 
form very long terminal or axillary racemes. 

2. [1. c.] The leaflets of P. pennatifolius, a very 
powerful diaphoretie medicine. Also known as 
jaborandi, though this word has been applied 
to various pungent sudorific plants. 


pilori-rat (pi-10’ri-rat), n. [An abbreviation of 


the specific name.] The Cuban hutia-conga, 
Capromys pilorides. ο 





[Also pilous; < L. pilosus, 
hairy, < pilus, hair: see pile+.] Covered with 
hair; hairy; f ; pilous; especially, covered 


with fine or soft hair. 

[< pilose + -ity.] The 

state of being pilose or pilous; hairiness. 

Pilosity is incident to orifices of moisture. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 169. 
[Early mod. E. also pilotie, 
Pyare ; < OF. pilot, F. pilote = Sp. Pg. piloto = 
t. piloto, pilota (ML. pilotus, pilota), a pilot; 
ef. MD. pilote, piloot, pijloot, pijlloot (Kilian), 
peilloot (Sewel), D. piloot = MLG. pilote, a 
pilot; origin uncertain; appar., through OF. 
piloter, pilotier, ‘‘to sound the depth of water 
with a line and plummet” (Cotgrave), < MD. 
*“peylloot, *peilloot, Ὁ. peillood, a sounding-lead 
= G. peil-loth, sounding-lead, plummet), ¢ pey- 
len, pijlen (Kilian), D. peilen (= G. peilen, take 
soundings) (contr. of MD. pegelen, measure the 
capacity of anything, ς pegel, the capacity of 
avessel’s gage), + loot, h. lood =G. loth = E. 
lead: see lead?.}_ 1. The steersman of a ship; 
that one of a ship’s crew who has charge of 
the helm and the ship’s course; specifically, 
one who works a ship into and out of harbor, 
or through a channel or passage. In this specific 
sense the pilot is a person possessing local knowledge of 
shallows, rocks, currents, channels, etc., licensed by pub- 
lic authority to steer vessels into and out of particular 
harbors, or along certain coasts, etc., and rendering such 


special service for a compensation, fixed usually with ref- 
erence to the draft of water and the distance. 


And whanne we shuld a take the Porte, Sodenly fell 
down and Deyde the Pylate of our shippe, which we call 
lodysman. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 60. 


Times answerable like waters after a tempest, full of 
working and swelling, though without extremity of storm ; 
but well passed through by the wisdom of the pilot. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 131. 


Passengers in a ship always submit to their pilot’s dis- 
cretion, but especially in astorm. South, Sermons, X. v. 
The city remaining . . 
trate, like a ship left without a pilot. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 601. 
The high-shoed ploughman, should he quit the land 
To take the pilot’s rudder in his hand, . . , 
The gods would leave him to the waves and wind, 
And think all shame was lost in human kind. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, ν. 148, 


2. A — a director of the course of others; 
one who has the conduct of any affair requir- 


ing knowledge and judgment. 


4491 


All must obey 
The counsel! of the pilot, & still stand 
Prest at his service, when he doth command. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 144. 
3. Same as cow-catcher. See cut under passen- 
ger-engine, [U.8.]—4. A book of sailing-di- 
rections.—5, Pilot-cloth. 

Linings, rugs, wraps, and heavy friezes, pilots, druggets, 
blankets, etc., in which bulk and warmth more than wear- 
resisting qualities are required. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 661. 
6. The pilot-fish,— 7, The black-bellied plover, 
Squatarola helvetica. G. Trumbull. [Virginia 
coast. |—Coasting-pilot. Same as coast-pilot.— Pilot’s 


water, any part of the sea or of a river in which a pilot 
must be employed. (See also branch-pilot.) 


pilot (pi‘lot), ο. t [<F. piloter, pilot; from the 
noun.} ‘lo steer; direct the course of, espe- 
ciallythrough an intricate or perilous passage ; 
guide through dangers or difficulties. 
Where the people are well-educated, the art of piloting 


a state is best learned from the writings of Plato. 
Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 332. 


If all do not join now to save the good old ship of the 
Union on this voyage, nobody will have a chance to pilot her 
on another voyage, Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 89. 


Pilotage (pi’lot-aj), m. [<F. pilotage, < piloter, 


pilot: see pilot, v.] 1. The act of piloting; 
direction of a pilot; guidance, 

Under his pilotage they anchored on the first of Novem- 
ber close to the Isthmus of Darien. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 

2. The employment or services of a pilot: as, 
incompetent pilotage.— 3+. The knowledge of 
coasts, rocks, bars, and channels. 

We must for ever abandon the Indies, and lose all our 
knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 
4, The fee or remuneration paid or payable to 


a pilot, for his services.—Compulsory pilotage 
compulsory employment of pilots in accordance with local 
law.— Pilotage authority, a body of men appointed to 
test the qualifications of applicants for pilots’ licenses, and 
to grant or suspend such licenses, etc.—Pilotage dis- 
trict, the limit of jurisdiction of a pilotage authority. 


pilotaxitic (pi’ld-tak-sit’ik), a. ([Irreg. ς Gr. 
midoc, felt, + τάξδιςι arrangement, + -ite2 + -ic.] 
In petrog., a term introduced by Rosenbusch to 
designate a holoerystalline structure said by 
him to be characteristic of certain rocks, and 
especially of the porphyrites, in which the 

ound-mass consists of slender lath-shaped 

microlithsof feldspar, with which are frequently 
connected the phenomena of fluidal structure 
and amygdules. Allied to hyalopilitic. 

pilot-balloon (pi’lot-ba-lén’), η. A small bal- 
loon sent up in advance of a larger one to ascer- 
tain the direction and strength of the wind. 

pilot-bird (pi’lot-bérd), η. A bird found in the 
Caribbean Islands: so called because its pres- 
ence at sea indicates toseamen their approach 
to these islands. 

pilot-boat (pi’lot-bot), π,. A boat used by pi- 
lots for cruising off shore to meet incoming 


ships. On the coast of the United States pilot-boats are 
handy, weatherly schooner-rigged vessels, and frequently 





— ee 





Coast Pilot-boat of the United States. 
cruise at a long distance off shore ; they are distinguished 
by a flag and by a number painted conspicuously on the 


mainsail, and at night by a flare-up light, in addition toa 
masthead 1] 


ight. 
pilot-bread (pi’lot-bred), ». Same as ship-bis- 
cuit. 


cloth, such as is used by pilots for pea-jackets. 
piloteert, η. [<pilot + -eer.] <A pilot. 


Whereby the wand’ring Piloteer 
His coursein gloomy Nights doth steer. 
Howell, Letters, iii. 4. 


pilot-engine (pi’lot-en’jin), η. 


xSuch as is worn by seamen. 


pilula (pil’i-li), n.; pl. pilule (-lé). 
pilular (pil’a-lir), a. 


Pilularia (pil-i-la‘ri-i), n. 


pilus 


pilot-fish (pi‘lot-fish), π. 1. A pelagic carangoid 


fish, Naucrates ductor, found in all warm seas, 
and occasionally on the Atlantie coast of the 
United States. It somewhat resembles a mackerel, 
being of fusiform shape, bluish color, with from five to 
seven dark vertical bars, and the first dorsal fin repre- 
sented by a few spines. It is a foot or more long. ‘he 
pilot-fish is supposed by some to have been the pompilus 
of the ancients, but the traditions respecting it have little 
foundation in fact. ‘he generic name Naucrates was ap- 
plied by the ancients to species of Echeneis and other 
fishes with a suctorial disk. See cut under Naucrates. 


2. pl. A term extended to all the Carangide. 
1). δ. Jordan.—3, A remora or sucking-fish of 
the family Hcheneidide, as Echeneis naucrates. 
[This use of the term is nearer. the original 
meaning of Naucrates.|—4. A coregonid, Co- 
regonus quadrilateralis, the Menomonee white- 
fish or shad-waiter of New England, some of 
the Great Lakes, and parts of British America 
to Alaska. 

pilot-flag (pi’lot-flag), η. The flag hoisted at 
the fore by a vessel needing a pilot. In vessels 
flying the United States flag the pilot-flag is the union- 


jack. It varies in other nationalities, but is always hoisted 
at the fore. 


pilot-house (pi’lot-hous),. An inclosed place 
or house on deck which shelters the steering- 


gear and the pilot or helmsman. In modern 

sea-going steam-vessels this is usually situated in some 

commanding position forward, and generally in connec- 

tion with the officers’ bridge. In avery large proportion 

of vessels, however, there is no pilot-house, the steersmen 

τά steering-gear being left exposed. Also called wheel- 
ouse 


pilotism (pi’lot-izm),n. [< pilot + -ism.] Pi- 
lotage; skill in piloting. Cotgrave. [Rare.] 

pilot-jack (pi’lot-jak), . A union or other 
flag hoisted by a vessel as a signal for a pilot. 

pilot-jacket (pi’lot-jak’et), n. A pea-jacket, 

See pea-jacket. 

pilot-light (pi’lot-lit), ». A very small gas- 
light kept burning beside a large burner, so 
that when the flow through the main burner is 
turned on it will be automatically lighted by 
the pilot-light. It is usually protected by a 
ep from being accidentally blown out. See 

pass. 
pilotry (pi’lot-ri), π. Same as pilotism. 
ο κο (pi’lot-snak), n. A harmless snake 


xof the United States, Coluber obsoletus. 


pilotweed (pi’lot-wéd), n. Same as compass- 


plant. 
or whale (pi’lot-hwal), n. Same as caaing- 
whale. | 


pilourt, ». See piller1. 
Pilous (pi’lus), a. [< L. pilosus, hairy: see pi- 
lose.) 1. Covered with hair; hairy; pilose. 
That hair is not nape though taken in a at quan- 
tity, is proved by the excrements of voracious dogs, which 
is seen to be very pilous, 
J. Robinson, Eudoxa (1658), p. 124. 
2. Consisting of hair; hair-like; piliform: as, a 
ptlous covering. 
Also pileous. 


[L.: see 
ar., a pill. 
[ς NL. *pilularis, <¢ L. 
pilula, a pilule: see pilule.] Of or pertaining 
to or characteristic of pills: as, a pilular mass; 
a pilular form; a pilular consistency. 
i (NL. (Vaillant, 
1717), so called in allusion to the shape of the 
reproductive organs; < *pilularis, like a pill: see 
ptlular.)] A genus of vascular eryptogamous 
pane of the family Marsileacez ; the pillworts. 


hey are inconspicuous submerged plants with widely 
creeping slender rhizomes, with a filiform leaf from the 
upper side and a tuft of root-fibers from the lower side 
of each node. Six species are known, of which only one, 
P. Americana, is found in North America. See pepper- 
grass, 2, and piliwort. 


tlule.} In p 


pilule (pil’al),n. [=F. pilule=Pg. pilula, <L. 
μον a pill, dim. of pila, aball. Cf. ρήδ.] A 
ittle pill or pellet. 


pilulous (pil’t-lus), a. [< pilule + -ous.] Per- 


taining to or resembling a Ri pilular; hence, 
small; inconsiderable; trifling. [Rare.] 
Has any one ever pinched into its pil/ulous smallness the 


cobweb of pre-matrimonial acquaintanceship? 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 


pilum (pi’lum), ”.; pl. pila (-18). [L.: see pile}.] 
- without government of magis- pilot-cloth (pi’lot-kléth), ». A heavy woolen 1. A ‘ ia 


eavy javelin used by the Roman foot- 
soldiers.—2. Any javelin used by barbarous 
races with whom the Romans had to do, as by 
the Franks, Burgundians, and others.—3, In 
phar., an instrument used to triturate sub- 
stances in a mortar; a pestle. 


A locomotive pilus (pi’lus), .; pl. pii(-li). [L., a hair, hair: 


engine sent on before a railway-train tosee the see pile4+.] 1, In bot., one of the fine thread- 


way is clear, especially as a precursor to a train 
_eonveying important personages. 


like structures or hairs of plants—2. In 
zool., a hair or hair-like body, especially a hair 


pilus 


‘in any way distinguisned from those which col- 
lectively cover the body.— Pili gossypil, cotton.— 
Pili tactiles, tactile hairs, See hairl, . 
pilwet,.”. . A Middle English form of pillow. 
pily (pili), a [< OF. *pile, ς pile, a pile: see 
pile2,] In her., divided into a number of piles 
set side by side. Some qualifying term expresses their 
onoe on if they do not point in a parallel direction and 
: ος 6 number ορ δα i anne be A pate ie 
n the n.— Barry . 896 .—-Pily in 
her., pily of the atlitaiy κο κενές. ik bavi the small 
piles reaching from the top to the bottom of the shield. 
x Also paly pily, palissée. . 
pimaric (pi-mar’ik), a [ς L. pi(nus), pine, + 


Pimpla 


ever, inadequate; the word is appar. ‘of low 
slang origin, without any recorded basis.] One 
who provides others with the means and oppor.. 
tunity of gratifying their lusts; a pander. 
pimp! (pimp), ο. 7. [ς pimpl, πι] To provide 
for others the means of gratifying lust; pander. 
But when to sin our biassed nature Jeans, 
The careful Devil is still at hand with means, 
And providently pimps for ill desires, 
Dryden, Abs, and Achit., i. 81. 
pimp? (pimp), ~. [Origin οΏβοιγο.]. A small 
bavin. See the quotation. 


Here they make those . . . small light bavins which are 





Pimelodus maculatus. 


and four mental barbels, typical of the subfamily Pimelo- 


dine. 


mar(itimus), maritime, + -ic.] Derived from 
or occurring in the maritime pine: as, pimaric 


acid. 
Pimelea (pi-mé’lé-%), ». [NL., so called with 


ref. to the oily seeds and leaves; < Gr. πιµελή, 
‘fat.] A name given by Banks and Solander 
in 1788 to Banksia, a genus of apetalous shrubs 


of the family Daphnacex. It is known by the two 
stamens, all others of the family having more. There 
are 70 or 80 species, natives of Australia and New Zea- 
land, slender branching shrubs with tough stringy bark. 
They bear small opposite or scattered leaves, and white, 
pink, or yellow flowers in terminal or axillary involu- 
crate clusters, each flower four-lobed, funnel-shaped, and 
without the appendages usual in the order, followed by 
a small fruit with thick rind and berry-like pulp. Many 
species are cultivated as beautiful greenhouse ever- 
greens, of about 3 feet in height, under the name rice- 
flower. Others are known in Australia as toughbark, 
and can be used for textile purposes, especially Banksia 
- axiflora, the curryjong, a tall smooth shrub. Several 
attain a height of about 10 feet, as B. drupacea, the 
Victorian bird-cherry. ᾗ 
Pimelepteridz (pim’e-lep-ter’i-dé), mn. pl. 
[NL., < Pimelepterus + -idz.] A family of per- 
coideous acanthopterygian fishes, typified by 
the genus Pimelepterus. The body is oval, compressed, 
and developed nearly equally above and below ; the scales 
are small, adherent, and extending over the vertical fins ; 
the lateral line is uninterrupted ; and the teeth are gener- 
ally incisorial or compressed. The species are inhabitants 
of tropical and temperate seas. Also called Kyphosidez. 
Pimelepterinz (pim-e-lep-tg-ri’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pimelepterus + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Sparide, typified by the genus Pimelepterus. 
ey have the front teeth incisiform or lanceolate, and 
with horizontal backwardly projecting bases, behind which 
are smaller ones ; vomerine teeth are present; and the soft 
fins are densely scaly. All the species are by some re- 
ferred to one genus, Pimelepterus, while others distin- 
guish two or more additional genera. 
Pimelepterus ας te ree n. [NUL, (La- 
cheney 1802),.< Gr. πιµελή, fat, + πτερόν, wing, 
πτέρυξ, wing, fin.] The typical genus of Pi- 
melepteridz, having the skin and scales en- 





Bermuda Chub (/imelepterus or Kyphosus sectatvix), 


croaching on the dorsal and anal fins, which 


are cousequently thickened, whence the name, 
These fishes are partly herbivorous, and the species are 
numerous in all warm seas. (P.) Kyphosus sectatriz bosct 
extends from the Isthmus of Panama along the Atlantic 
coast as far north as Massachusetts. Properly Kyphosus. 


pimelite (pim’e-lit), m. [ς Gr. πιµελή, fat, + 
λίθος, stone.] A mineral of an m4 eh ea nom οο]- 
or, fat and unctuous to the touch, tender, and 
not fusible by the blowpipe. It is a hydrous 
silicate containing some nickel. 

pimelitis (pim-e-li’tis), π. [NL., ς Gr. πιµελή, 
fat, + -itis.] Inflammation of adipose tissue. 

pimelode (pim’e-lod), m. Any catfish of the 
genus Pimelodus. 

Pimelodinz (pim’e-l6-di’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pimelodus + -inx.] A subfamily of catfishes 
of the family Siluridz, typified by the genus 
Pimelodus, having the anterior and posterior 
nostrils remote from each other and without 
barbels. Some have a long spatulate snout, and in 
others the adipose fin is highly developed. They are char- 
acteristic of tropical waters, especially of South America, 


where they represent the catfishes of North America. A 
few 8 ecies are African. 
pimelodine (pi-mel’6-din), a. and. I, a, Be- 
omens to the subfamily Pimelodine. 
. n. A catfish of the subfamily Pimelodine. 
Pimelodus Mati Mita n. [NL (Lacépéde), 
ς Gr. πιµελώδης, fatty, < πιµελή, fat, + eldoc, 
form.} A genus of silurids, to which very dif- 
ferent limits have been assigned. In the old 
authors it was a very heterogeneous group, embracing a 
vast number of species and including the common cat- 
fishes of the North American lakes and streams, as well 
as those of the South American, and various others. It 


was gradually reduced, and is now restricted to South 
American and Central American forms with two maxillary 


pimentt, n 


ως (pi-men’ti), 7. 


[ς ME. piment, pyment, < OF. pi- 
ment, < ML. pigmentum, spiced wine, spice: 
see pigment.] Wine with a mixture of spice 
or honey, once a favorite beverage: Also pig- 
ment. 
He sente hire pyment, meeth, and spiced ale. 
Chaucer, er’s Tale, ]. 192. 
Same as pimento. 
imenta? (pi-men’ti), ». [NL. (Lindley, 
1821), < Sp. pimienta, fruit of pepper-plant: see 
pimento.] A genus of fragrant trees of the 
Myrtacez, or myrtle family, and tribe Myr- 
tex, characterized by the circular or spirally 
twisted embryo, and from one to six ovules 
pendulous from the summit of each of the two 


cells.of the ovary. There are 5 species, natives of 
tropical America. They bear large and coriaceous feather- 
veined leaves, and many small flowers in axillary cymes. 
For P. racemosa, called black cinnamon, etc., see bay- 
berry, 8, bay-rum, and wild clove (under clove4), For the 


ximportant P. Pimenta, see pimento., 
pimento (pi-men‘to), n. 


[Also pimenta ; < Sp. 
pimiento, the pepper-plant, capsicum, pimienta, 
the fruit of this plant, applied also to Pimenta 
officinalis, Jamaica pepper, = Pg. ο 
menta, = Ἐ. piment, pepper (capsicum), < ML. 

rigmentum, spice: see pigment.] 1. Allspice, the 
.. of Pimenta Pimenta (Pimenta officinalis), a 
tree, native of the West Indies, but cultivated 





Branch of Pimento (Pimenta Pimenta), with Fruits, 
a, flower; 5, flower in longitudinal section, the stamens removed ; 
ον fruit. 


almost exclusively in Jamaica, whence called 


Jamaica pepper. The unripe berries, which are of about 
the size of a pea, are dried in the sun. The shell incloses 


pimpernel (pim‘pér-nel),. x. 
pe Pp ee ) 


Pimpinella (pim-pi-nel’i), n. 


used in taverns in London to light their faggots, and are 
called in the taverns a Brush, and by the wood-men Pimps. 
Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, I. 198. (Davies.) 


[Early mod. E. 
pympernel ; < pympyrnel, pimpernol, pym- 
ane = D. pimpernel = G. pimpenelie, 
ebenelle, ete., G. pimpernelle, < OF. pimper- 
nelle, F. pimpinelle, pimprenelle = Cat. pampi- 
nella = SP. pimpinela = Pg. pimpinella = It. pim- 
imella, Piedmontese pampinela, pimpernel, < 
L. pimpinella, pimpernella, pinpenella, penpi- 
nela, also pampinella and pampinaria (simulat- 
ing L. pampinus, a tendril), with unorig. m orn; 
also pipinella, pipenella, pippinella, pippenella 
piponelia, pybenella, pipenula, ete., with initial 
p (due to influence of the following p) for orig. 
initial b; also bipinella, bibinella, bimpinelia, 
bibanella, prop. *bipennella or bipennula, pim- 
pernel (also burnet), lit. ‘the two-winged lit- 
tle plant,’ so called by confusion with burnet, 
which has from two to four seale-like bracts at 
the base of the calyx; <¢ L. bipennis, two-winged: 
see bipennate.] 1+. The garden-burnet, San- 
guisorba Sanguisorba.—2, The burnet-saxi- 
frage, Pimpinella Saxifraga.— 3+. The selfheal, 
Prunella vulgaris.—4, A plant, Anagallis ar- 
vensis, of the primrose family, sometimes dis- 
tinguished as red or scarlet pimpernel, a native 
of the northern old world and introduced into 
the United States and elsewhere. Itisaneat pro- 
cumbent herb with a wheel-shaped corolla, red in color, 
varying to purple, white, or blue. The flowers close at 
the approach of bad weather, whence it is named poor 
man’s (or shepherd's) weather-glass ; it is also called red 
chickweed, John-go-to-bed-at-noon, etc. The name is ex- 
tended also to the other species of the genus, as A. tenella, 
the bog-pimpernel, and the Italian or blue pimpernel, a gar- | 
den variety of A. arvensis from southern Europe, with large 
flowers, deep blueshaded with pink. Seeeutundercircum- 
scissile.—Bastard pimpernel. Same as chaffweed.— 
False pimpernel. See Jlysanthes.—Italian pimper- 
nel. See def. 4, above.—Sea- or seaside-pimpernel, a: 
sandwort, Honkenya peploides.—Water-pimpernel, the 
brookweed, Samolus Valerandi. See Samolus. Thename 
has also been applied to Veronica Beccabunga and V. Ana- 
gallis-aquatica.— Yellow pimpernel, See Lysimachia. . 
[NL. (Rivinus, ; 
1699), < ML. pimpinella, pimpernel : see pimper- 
nel.) A genus of umbelliferous plants of the 
tribe Amminex and subtribe Carine, charac- 
terized by the narrow ribs of the fruit, the 
two-cleft carpophore, and the usually obsolete 
bracts and ecalyx-teeth. There are 70 species, 
widely distributed throughout the northern hemisphere 
of the old world and Africa. They are usually smooth 
perennial herbs, with pinnate or decompound leaves, 
and compound umbels of white or yellow flowers. See 


anise, sweet cumin (under cumin), pimpernel, 2, and 
breakstone. 


pimping (pim’ping), a. [Cf. G. pimpelig, pim- 


two seeds, which are roundishand dark-brown, and havea pelich, sickly, weak, little, < pimpein, be weak, 


weak aromatic taste and smell, thought to resemble a 
mixture of those of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, whence 
the name allspice. Pimento is a warm, aromatic stimu- 
lant, used chiefly as an adjuvant to tonics and purga- 
tives. Both the fruit and the leaves yield an essential 
oil closely resembling oil of cloves and often substituted 
for it. The name pimento is sometimes used to include 
P. racemosa. 


2. The tree yielding this spice, a beautiful 
much-branching evergreen, 30 feet in height. 
pimento-walk (pi-men’té-wak), ». InJamaica, 

a plantation of allspice or Jamaica pepper. 
pimgenet+ (pim’je-net), n. [Also pimgennet, 
pimginit, pinjinnet; origin obscure.] A pimple 
on the face. [Slang.] 
Ts it not a manly exercise to stand licking his lips into 


rubies, painting his cheeks into cherries, parching his 
pimginits, carbuncles, and buhoes? 


Dunton’s Ladies Dictionary, 1694. (Nares.) 


pimlico (pim’li-ko), ». [Imitative. Cf. pem- 
blico.} he Australian friar-bird, Tropido- 
rhynchus corniculatus: so called from its ery. 
See leatherhead, 2, and cut under friar-bird. 

ony 2 (pimp), [Origin unknown; according 
to Skeat perhaps orig. ‘a fellow,’ < F. pimper, 
dress up smartly (= Pr. pimpar, pipar, ren- 
der elegant); cf. Whe ppr., smart, spruce; 
appar. a nasalized form of piper, pipe, beguile, 
cheat, also excel; ef. Pr. pimpa, a pipe, bird- 
call, snare: see pipel. This explanation is, how- 


Pimpla (pim’pli), 7. 


moan; ef. pim, imitative of the sound of a bell. 


Cf.also pimp?.] Little; petty; sickly. [Colloq.] 
He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways. Crabbe. 
“Was Iso little?” asked Margaret. ‘‘ Yes, and pimpin’ 

enough.” 5, Judd, Margaret, i. 4. 

NL. (Fabricius, 1804), 

Gr. Πίμπλα, usually Πίμπλεια, μμ, a cit; 

and fountain in Pieria sacred to the Muses. 





Ring-legged Pimpla (Ρύνεβία annulipes). 
g, male abdomen; 9, female. (Lines show natura! size.} 








Pimpla 


1. A genus of pupivorous hymenopterous in- 
sects of the family Ichneumonidz, typical of a 
subfamily Pimpling. P. annulipes preys on the cod- 
ling-moth (Ca sa..pomonella), the cotton-worm 
(Alabama ps oy and other destructive insects. P. 
manifestator, a European species, is parasitic on bees. 
2. [l.c.] A member of this genus. 
pimple (pim’pl), ». [Early mod. E. also pim- 
el, pumple; . *pimpel (?) (not found), per- 
aps a nasalized form of AS. *pipel, a pimple, 
blister, found only in the rare verb piplian, 
pypelian, blister, grow pimply, used only in 
ppr. pipligende, pypelgende, pimply, appar. < 
. papula, a blister, pimple: see papula. For 
the form, ef. MD. pimpel, pepel, a butterfly, < L. 
papilio, a butterfly. The alleged AS. *pinpel, 
a pimple (Lye), is an error for winpel, a wim- 
ple. The W. pwmp, a knob, bump (see bump?) 
and Ἐ', pompette, a pimple, are not connected. | 
1. A small inflammatory dermal tumor or 
swelling; a papule or pustule, such as are seen 
in acne.— 2. A little elevation or protuber- 
ance, of any kind, resembling a pimple. 
So do not pluck that flower, lady, 
That has these pimples gray. 
Tom Linn (Child’s Ballads, I. 268). 
On poor pasture land, which has never been rolled, and 
has not been much trampled on by animals, the whole 
surface is sometimes dotted with little pimples, through 
and on which grass grows; and these punples consist of 
old worm-castings. Darwin, Vegetable Mould, p. 286. 
8+. A jolly boon companion. 
The Sun ’s a good Pimple, an honest Soaker, he has a 
Cellar at your Antipodes. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 10, 
Pimple in a. bentt, something very small. 
I could lay down heere sundrye examples, were yt not 


I should bee thoght over curious by prying owt a ace 
in a bent. Stanthurst, Aineid, Ded. (Davies.) 


pimple (pim’pl), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. pimpled, 
ppr. pimpling. [< pimple, n.] To cover with 
pimples; cause to abound with pimples; spot 
or blotch as with pimples. 
Yet you will pimple your souls with oaths, till you make 
them as well-favoured as your faces. 

Middleton, Black Book. 
pimple-metal (pim’pl-met’al), ». See metal. 
pimple-mite (pim’pl-mit),. A parasitic mite 

or acarine, Demodex folliculorum, occurring in 
the sebaceous follicles of the face. 
pimp-like (pimp’lik), a. Like a pimp; vile; in- 
imploes (pim’pléz), κ. [Prob. ¢ 8 I 
oes (pim’ploz), n. ob. < Sp. pimpollo 
. -- sprout, or shoot.} In the West In- 
dies, same as prickly-pear, 2. 
pimply (pim’pli),a. [< pimple + -yl.] Covered 
with pimples; spotted. 
pimpship (pimp’ship),. \< pimp + -ship.] The 
office, occupation, or person of a pimp. Imp. 
Dict. 
bint (pin), α. [< ME. pinne, pynne, a pin, peg, 
bolt, bar, peak, ς AS. pinn, a pin or peg (occurs 
once, in hepsan pinn, the pin or bolt of a hasp), 
= MD. pinne, D. pin, a pin, peg, = MLG. pinne, 
LG. pinne, pin, > G. Meee m., pinne, f., a pin, 
peg, = Icel. pinni = Sw. pinne, a peg, = Dan. 
pind, a pin, pointed stick, = Ir. Gael. pinne, a 
pn, peg, spigot, = W. pin, a pin, style, pen, ς 
. pinna, a pin, nail, peak, pinnacle, probe, 
appar. later uses of L. pinna, penna, feather, 
Wing, fin, pen: see pen2. The transition from 
‘feather’ to ‘pin’ (a slender or pointed instru- 
ment) appears to have been through ‘pen,’ a 
quit, to ‘pen,’ a style or stylus, hence any slen- 
er or pointed instrument: see pen2.] 1. A 
wooden or metal peg or bolt used to fasten or 
hold a thing in place, fasten things together, 
or as a point of attachment or support. (a) The 
bolt of a door. 


Then take the sword from my scabbard, 
And slowly lift the pin ; 
And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Ye never let Clerk Saunders in. 
Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 46). 


) A peg or bolt serving to keep a wheel on its axle; a 
inch-pin. (ο) A peg on the sideof a boat, serving to keep 
the oar in place; a {Ἠο]θ. Also-called thole-pin, boat-pin. 
(4) A peg of astringed musical instrument, See peg, 1 (ο). 
Ye'll take a lith ο) my little finger bane, . 
And yell make a pin to your fiddle then. 
The Bonny Bows o’ London (Child’s Ballads, IT. 362). 

(e) A peg used to stop a hole. 


Yf thou will haue frute of divers colours, thon shalt 
make an hole in a tree ny the roete euyn to the pithe of 
the tree, and anon doo in ye hole good asure of Almayne so 
that it be ny full, and stoppe the hole wel and juste wt a 
short pynne. Arnold's Chron, (1502), ed, 1811, ρ. 170, 


(f) In mach., a short shaft, sometimes forming a bolt, a 
part of which serves asajournal. (g) The axis of a sheave. 
ον In jotnery, the projecting part of a dovetail, which fits 

to the socket or receiving part. (i) That part of the stem 
of a key which enters the lock. 
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9. A-peg, nail, or stud serving to mark a posi- 
tion, step, or degree; hence, a notch; a step; 
a degree. | 


He will 
Imagine only that he shall be cheated, 
And he is cheated; all still comes to passe 
He’s but one pin above a natural. ; ; 
W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, ii. 3. 
Specifically — (at) One of a row of pegs let into a drink- 
ing-vessel to regulate the quantity which each person was 
to drink; hence, a drinking-bout; joviality. See ona 
merry pin, below. 
Edgar, away with pins i’ th’ cup 
To spoil our drinking whole ones up. 


Holborn Drollery (1673), p. 76. (Nares.) 
(6) A nail or stud (also called a pike) marking the center 


of a target; hence, the center; a central part. 


The very pin of his heart eX the blind bow-boy’s 


butt-shaft. hak., R. and J., ii. 4. 15. 


The pin he shoots at, 
That was the man deliver’d you. 
Fletcher, Island Princess, iv. 1. 
11] cleave the black pin in the midst ο) the white. 
Middleton, No Wit like a Woman’s, ii. 1. 


3. One of a number of pieces of wood, of more 
or less cylindrical form, which are placed up- 


right at one end of a bowling-alley, to be bowled 
down by the player; a skittle; hence, in the 
plural form, a game played with such pins. 


Compare ninepins, tenpins.—4. A cylindrical 


roller madc of wood; a rolling-pin.—5,. A leg: 
as, to knock one off his pins. [Slang.] 


Mistake you! no, no, your legs would discover you 


among a thousand; I never saw a fellow better set upon 
his pins. Burgoyne, Lord of the Manor, iii. 3. 


6+. A peak; pinnacle. 


Up to this pynnacle now go we; 
I xal the sett on the hyghest pynne. 
Coventry Mysteries. 

7. A small piece of wire, generally brass and 
tinned, pointed at one end and with a rounded 
head at the other, used for fastening together 
pieces of cloth, paper, etc., and for other pur- 
poses, 

Yet liberal I was, and gave her pins, 


And money for her father’s officers. 
Beau. and Fi., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 3. 


Hence—8. A thing of very small value; atrifle ; 
8 very small amount. 


But when he is to highest power, 
Yet he is not worth a pin. 
Babees Book (π. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 


1 do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 65. 
As tho’ he cared not a pin 
For him and his company. 
Sir Andrew Barton (Child’s Ballads, VII. 206). 


9. Astraight, slender, and pointed bar with an 
ornamental head or attachment, used by women 
to secure laces, shawls, ete., or the hair, and 
by mento secure the cravat or scarf, or for mere 
ornament. Compare hairpin, safety-pin, scarf- 
pin, shawl-pin.—10}. A knot in timber. 


The pinne or hard corne of a knot in timber, which hurt- 
eth sawes. 


11. A noxious humor in a hawk’s foot. Imp. 


Dict.—Draw-bore pin. See draw-bore.—Dute pine, 
a game or pastime resembling skittles. Strutt.—Main 
pin, in a vehicle, a king-bolt or bolster-pin.— On or upon 
a νο merry pin, in a merry humor or mood ; 
disposed to be jolly. Seedef. 2 (a). Compare to putin the 
pin, below. 

Their hartes . . . were set on so mery a pynne, for the 
victory of Montarges. Hall, Hen, VI., an. 5. 


Close discourses of the honour of God and our duty to 
Him are irksome when men are upon a merry pin. 
Charnock, Works, I. 198. 


The Calend’rer, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin. 
Cowper, John Gilpin. 


On one’s pins, alive and in good condition ; on one’s legs. 
[Slang. ] 
Glad to hear that he is on his pins yet; he might. have 
pegged out in ten years, you know. 
Harper's Mag., LX XX. 269. 
Pins and needles, the pricking, tingling sensation at- 
tending the recovery of feeling in a limb which has gone 
to sleep; formication.— Points and pins. See point!.— 
Steady pin, in founding: (a) One of the pins in a flask 
which fit into openings in the lugs of another flask, so that, 
after the pattern is drawn, the two parts can be replaced 
in their original position. (6) One of the dowels by which 
the patterns are held together, when, for convenience in 
molding, they are made in two or more parts.—To putin 
the pin, to stop; give over; especially; to stop or give 
over some bad habits or indulgence, such as drunkenness : 
28, Tl put in the pin at the New Year. [0ο]]οα.] 
pin! (pin), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pinned, ppr. pin- 
ning. [ς ME. pinnen, pynnen; ¢ pint, n.] 1. 
To fasten or secure with a bolt or peg. 


Conscience held hym 
And made Pees portor to pynne the gates. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii, 298. 
I say nothing, 
But smile and pin the door, 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 2. 


omenclator. (Nares.) y 2am, 


pinacocytal (pin’a-k9-si-tal), a. 


pinafore (pin’a-for), η. 





pinafore 


2. Το fasten with.a pin or pins. . 
Good. Mistriss Orgia, holde your hasty handes! 
Because your maides have not pind in your bandes 
According to your minde, must the stick flie 
About their shoulders straight? 
Times Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 
Never more 
Will I despise your learning ; never more 
Pin cards and cony-tails upon your cassock. 
Beau. and Fil., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
I tied on my straw bonnet, pinned my shawl, took the 
parcel and my slippers, which I would not put on yet, and 
stole from my room. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 


3. To transfix with or as with a pin; hence, 
us seize and hold fast in the same spot or posi- 
ion. 

Haven’t I come into court twenty afternoons for no 
other purpose than to see you pin the chancellor like a 
bull-dog ? Dickens, Bleak House, xxiv. 
4. Tonab; seize; steal. [Slang:]—5. To swage 
by striking with the peen of a hammer, as in 
splaying an edge of an iron hoop to give it a 
flare corresponding to that of the cask. JZ. H. 
Knight.—6. To clog the teeth of: as, to pin a 
file: said of particles which adhere so firmly to 
the teeth of a file that they have to be picked 
out with a piece of steel wire.—To pin one’s faith, 
etc., On or upon, to rely on; have confidence in. 


The Latins take a great deal of. pains to expose this 
Ceremony as a most shameful imposture.... But the 
Greeks and Armenians pin their faith upon it, and make 
their Pilgrimages chiefly upon this motive. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 97. 


*TO pin the baskett. See basket. 


pin (pin), v. t.5 pret. and pp. pinned, ppr. pin- 
ning. ME. pinnen, ynnen, var. of pennen, 
KE. penl, with ref. to pini, v.] 1. To inclose; 
confine; pen or pound. 

If all this be willingly granted by us which are accused 
to pin the word of God in so narrow room, let the cause 
of the accused be referred to the accuser’s conscience. 

| Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
2. To aim at or strike with a stone. [Scotch.] 

And who taught me to pin a losen [window-pane], to 

head a bicker, and hold the bannets? Scott, Redgauntlet. 

pin*t (pin), x. [< ME, *pinne, *penne (3), < AS. 
pinn, a spot on the eye, prob. = It. panno, a 
spot on the eye, < ML. pannus, a spot on the 
eye, a membrane, a particular use of L. pannus, 
a cloth: see panel. For the vowel relation 
AS. i from L. a, ef. pimple, prob. < L. papula.4 
A spot or web on the eye: usually in the 
phrase pin and (or) web. 


His eyes, good queene, be great, so are they clear and graye, 
He never yet had pinne or webbe, his sight for to decay. 
Gascoigne, Princely Pl. of Kenelw. - (Nares.) 


And all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web but theirs. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 291. 
pifia! (pé’nyii),. [Sp. (Chilian), so called from 
its shape; a particular use of piiia, a pine-cone, 
pineapple, ¢ L. pinea, a'pine-cone, < pinus, pine: 
see pinel, pignon.| The spongy cone of silver 
left behind, in the treatment of silver amal- 
A (pe tay a ta has been driven off. 
pina? (pe’nyi), π. [Sp., pine-cone, pineapple. 
Bi ee Same as piita-cloth. ΕΕ 
inacesz (pi-na’sé6-é), π. pl. [NL. (Lindle 
1846), <¢ L. pinus + ή See Conifere. » 
pinaclet, 1. A Middle English form of pinnacle. 
pina-cloth (pé’nyi-kléth), n. [pital + eloth.} 
A thin fabric made of the fiber of the long leaves 
of the pineapple-plant, Ananas Ananas, and 
other species of the genus: highly esteemed 
by Orientals as a material for fine robes, ete. 
: [< pinacocyte 
+-al.] Of or pertaining to pinacocytes: as, a 
pinacocytal layer... Encye. Brit., XXII. 427. 


pinacocyte(pin’a-ko-sit),n. [< Gr.aivaé (πινακ-), 


a tablet, + xéroc, a hollow (cell).] One of the 
simple pavement-epithelial cells of which the 
ectoderm of sponges usually consists. Similar or 
identical pinacocytes form the endodermal epithelium 
except in the cases of the ascons and. of the flagellate 

chambers of all sponges, which latter are lined with cho- 


[< Gr. πίναξ (πινακ-), 
board, tablet (see pinax), + eidoc, form.} In 
erystal., 8 plane parallel to two of the erystal- 
lographie axes: as, the basal pinacoid, or base 

arallel to the lateral axes. The macropinacoid and 

achypinacoid are planes in the orthorhombic system par- 
allel to the vertical axis and‘the longer or shorter lateral 
axis respectively ; similarly the orthopinacoid and elino- 
pinacoid, in the monoclinic system, are parallel to the 


vertical axis and the orthodiagonal or clinodiagonal axis 
respectively. 


tr watts Ants κ a 
pinacoid (pin’a-koid), n. 


pinacoidal (pin-a-koi’dal), a. [<pinacoid +-al.] 


Of the nature of or characteristic of a pinacoid: 
as, pinacoidal cleavage. 

[ς pint, υ., + afore.) 
A sort of apron worn by children to protect the 
front part of their dress; a child’s.apron. 


pinang 


pinang (pi-nang’),”. [Malay.] The betel-nut 
alm, or its fruit. See Areca, 2, and areca-nut. 
pinaster (pi-nas’tér), π. [= F. pinastre = Sp. 
It. pinastro, < L. pinaster, ς pinus, pine: see 
pinel.] The cluster-pine. See pinel. 

The pinaster is nothing else but the wild pine; it grow- 
eth wonderfull tall, putting forth armes from the mids of 
the trunke or bodie upward. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 10. 

pinaxt (pr naks), απ. [ς L. pinaz, ς Gr. πίναξ, 

a board, plank, tablet, pieture.] A tablet; a 

list; a register; hence, that on which anything, 
as a scheme or plan, is inscribed. 

Consider whereabout thou art in that old philosophical 
pinaz of the life of man. Sir 7. Browne. 


pinball-sight (pin’bal-sit),. Same as bead- 
sight. 


ght. 

pinbankt (pin’bangk), ». [< pinl + bankl,] A 
bank or row of pins or spikes used in torture. 

Then was he thrise put to the pinne banke, tormented 


most miserably, to vtter his fetters on, which hee would 
neuer do. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 817 (Hen. VITI., an. 1556). 

But alas! when death commeth, than commeth againe 
his sorow; than wil no soft bed serue, nor no company 
make him merie. Than he must leaue his outward wor- 


ship & cumfort of his glory, and lie panting in his bed as 
it were on a pin-banke ; than commeth his feare of his euil 
life, and of his dreadful death. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), fol. 41. 


in-block (pin’blok), n. A block of wood 5 E 
0 


from a larger piece, and of a size adapte 
yand designed for fashioning into a pin. 
pin-borer (pin’- 1 2 
bor’ér), η. The 
pear-blight bee- 
tle, Xyleborus 
dispar, of the 
family Scolyti- 
dz: so called 
from the small 
round pune- 
tures, like large 
inholes, which 





Pin-borer (Xyleborus dispar), 


it makes through 
* 1, female; 2, female in lateral outline, 
meh ai [Can (Cross shows natural size.) 


pin-bush (pin’bush), ». A fine reaming- or pol- 
ishing-tool for delicate metal-work. . 
pin-buttockt (pin’but’ok), η. A sharp angular 
buttock. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 9. 18. [Low.] 
pincase (pin’kas), ». A. case for holding pins. 
What do you lack, gentlemen? fine purses, pouches, 
pincases, pipes? B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 
pince-nez (pans’na), ». [F., < pincer, pinch, 
+ obj. nez, nose: see pinch and nosel.] Ἐγο- 
glasses kept in place on the nose by a spring. 
The lady with whom India had entered put up her 
pince-nez. Harper's Μαρ., LX XVI. 44. 
pincers (pin’sérz), n. sing. and pl. [Formerly 
also pinsers ; < ME. pynsour, ς OF . pingoir, pen- 
oir (applied to a kind of pincers used as a 
ο ρε, and {ο a contrivance with iron 
stakes used in catching fish), ς pincer, pinch: 
see pinch.] 1. A tool having two hinged jaws 
which can be firmly closed and held together. 
See cut under nippers. | 
And with a payre of pinsers strong 
He pluckt a great tooth out. 
Taming of a Shrew (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 187). 
2. In godl., nippers or prehensile claws of cer- 
tain animals, as insects and crustaceans. 
Every ant brings a small icle of that earth in. her 
pincers, and lays it by the hole, Addison, Guardian. 


Specifically —(a) A chela, or chelatelimb. See chelal, and 
cuts under lobster and Pedipalpi2. (b) Anal forceps. 
Sometimes ealled pinchers. 

Saddlers’ pincers, a form of pincers similar to those of 
shoemakers, but heavier and with straighter grasping- 
jaws. A lug projects from one of the jaws, and is used 
as a fulcrum in drawing nails, and in pulling leather for- 
ward and holding it firmly while it is tacked or stitched. 


E. H. Knight. , 
pincette (F. pron. pati-set’), n. [< F. pincette, 
pincers, tongs, < pincer, pinch: see pinch. Cf. 
x pincers.| Nippers; tweezers, 
ch (pineh),v. [¢ ME. pinchen, pynchen, pinch, 
nip, find fault with,< OF. pincer, Ε'. pincer, pinch, 
= Sp. pinchar, prick; cf. It. picciare, picchiare, 
pinch, peck with a beak ( piccio, picchio, a beak), 
now pizzare, pinch, also extended pizzicare = 
Sp. pizcar, nip, pinch; cf. also MD. pitsen, G. 
dial. (Bav.) pfitzen, pfetzen, pinch; It. pinzo, a 
sting, goad. The relations of these forms are 
undetermined, and the ult. origin unknown.] 1. 


trans. 1..To compress between the finger and inch ye n. 


thumb, or between the teeth, or the claws, or 
with pincers or some similar instrument; 
squeeze or nip between two hard opposing bod- 
ies; nip; squeeze: as, to pinch one’s self to 
keep awake, 
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Yet can you pinch out a false pair of sleeves to a frieza- 
do doublet. Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii. 2. 
The pile was in half a minute pushed over to an old be- 
wigged woman with eye-glasses pinching her nose. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, i. 
Think you Truth a farthing rushlight, to be pinched out 
when you will 
With your deft official fingers, and your politicians’ skill? 
Lnibit: Anti-Apis. 
2. To squeeze or press painfully upon: as, his 
shoes pinch his feet. 
Stiff in Brocade, and pinch’d in Stays, 
Her Patches, Paint, and Jewels on;.. - 
And Phyllis is but Twenty-one. 
Prior, Phyllis’s Age. 
When you pull on your shoo, you best may tel 
In what part it doth chiefely Fite you. 
eywood, Dialogues, ii. 
3. To seize or grip and bite: said of an animal. 
A hound a freckled hind 
In full course hunted ; on the foreskirts, yet, 
He pinched and pull’d her down. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xix. 318. 


4}. To find fault with. 


As St. Paul. . . noteth it for a mark of honour above 
the rest that one is called before another to the Gospel, 
so is it for the same cause amongst the churches, And in 
this respect he pincheth the Corinths, that, not being the 
first which received the Gospel, yet they would have their 
several manners from other churches. 

; Quoted in Hooker’s Eccles. Polity, iv. 13. 
51. To plait. 
Ful semely hir wympel pinched was. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 151. 


6. To straiten; distress; afflict: as, to be pinch- 
ed for food; pinched with poverty. | 
There lies the pang that pinches me. 
Sang of the Outlaw p pte (Child’s Ballads, VI. 34). 
You... that would enjoy, 


Where neither want can pinch, nor fulness cloy. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii., Entertainment. 


How hardly will some pinch themselves and Families 

before they will make known their necessities ! 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, 11. vii. 
My wife... insisted on entertaining them all; for 
which . . . our family was pinched for three weeks after. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, vii. 
7. To narrow, contract, or nip, as by cold or 
want or trouble: as, pinched features; a mind 
narrow and pinched. 
The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks, 
And pinch’d the lily-tincture of her face. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4, 160. 

Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 79. 
8. To move with a pinch or crowbar: as, to 
pinch a gun into position. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To exert a compressing or 
nipping pressure or force; bear hard: as, that 
is where the shoe pinches. 

I pinch not oft, nor doo I often praise; 
Yet, must I needs praise the praise-worthy still. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, Ded. 
But thou 


Know’st with an equal hand to hold the scale, 
Seest where the reasons pinch, and where they fail. 


2. To lay hold; bite or snap, as a dog. ~ 


All held in dismay 
Of Diomed, like a sort of dogs, that at a lion bay, 
And entertaine no spirit to pinch. Chapman, Ἠ]αᾶ, v. 


8. To snarl; carp; find fault. 


Every way this office of preaching is pinched at. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


4. To be sparing, parsimonious, or niggardly. 


For to pinche, and for to spare, 
Of worldes mucke to gette encres. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 


Surely lyke as the excesse of fare is to be iustely re- 
proued, so in anoble man moche pinchyng and nygardshyp 
of meate and drynke is to be discommended, 

Sir 7’. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 


The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, steal, and pilfer to enrich an heir. Franklin. 


Money is exacted (either directly or through raised rent) 
from the huckster who only by extreme pinching can pay 
her way, from the mason thrown out of work by a strike. 

H. Spencer, Man vs, State, p. 73. 
5+. To encroach. . 


Yf ich gede to the plouh ich pynchede on hus half-acre. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 267. 
To know or feel where the shoe pinches, to know by 
rsonal experience where the cause of difficulty or trou- 
le in any matter lies.—To pinch att, to find fault with ; 
take exception to. 
He speke wol of smale thynges, 
As for to pynchen at thy rekenynges, 
That were nat honeste, if it came to ν 


pinch-cock (pinch’kok), n. 


pinchem (pin’chem), ». 





pincher 


ie tog quantity: as, a pinch of snuff; a pinch of 
salt. 

She gave her Chari 
same Time asked the 
Pinch (of snuff]. 

3. A gripe; a pang. 
Rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 
Το wage against the enmity ο’ the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl — 
Necessity’s sharp pinch ! Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 214. 

Now, since some pinches have taken them, they begine 
to reveile ye trueth, & say Mr. Robinson was in ye falte. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 72. 


4. Pressure; oppression; difficulty; need. 


The Norman in this narrow pinch, not so willingly as 
wisely, granted the desire. 
Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xviii. 735. 
Where the pinch lay, I cannot certainly affirm. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, i. 


Steele had the pinch of impecuniosity, due rather to ex- 
cess of expenditure than to smallness of income. 


Encyc. Brit., X XT. 528. 
5. A pinch-bar. 


“Pinches or forehammers will never pick upon ’t,” said 
Hugh, the blacksmith, Scott, Black Dwarf, ix. 


In, on, upon, or at a pinch, inan emergency ; under the 
pressure of necessity. 


At a pynch a frende is knowen, 
I shall put them in aduenture. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., ΤΙ. exviii. 


Undone, undone, undone! stay; I can lie yet, 
And swear too, at a pinch ; that’s all my comfort. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 


Although my proper employment had been to be sur- 
geon or doctor to the ship, yet often wpon a pinch I was 
forced to work like a common mariner. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 5. 


Jack atapinch. See Jackl.—Pinch points, points on 
a double line at which the two tangent planes coincide. 


pinchback (pinch’bak), . [< pinch, v., + obj. 
back.) A miser who denies himself proper 
raiment. Mackay. 

pinch-bar (pinch’bir), n. A lever of iron with 
a projecting snout and a fulerum-foot, used to 
move a heavy body by a succession of small 
lifts. Also called pinching-bar. 

pinchbeck (pinch’bek), n. and a. [Short for 
Pinchbeck metal; so called after the inventor, 
Chr. (Christopher?) Pinchbeck, a London watch- 
maker of the 18th century.] I, ». An alloy of 
three or four parts of copper with one of zine, 
much used in cheap jewelry. 

Illness or sorrow shut usin away from the world’s glare, 


that we may see colors as they are, and know gold from 
pinchbeck. T.. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, xvii. 


Many wore ear-hoops of pinchbeck, large as a dollar. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 
IT. a. Sham; spurious; bogus. 


Most of these men were of the school of Molyneux, and 
theirs was pinchbeck patriotism. 
Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 795. 


The pinchbeck heroism that was so ridiculous in that 
singularly unheroic age... had its first exponent in 
Defoe. New Princeton Rev., VI. 9. 
A clamp for com- 
pressing a flexible pipe, either to regulate the 
flow of a liquid through it or to serve as.a stop- 
cock by holding the sides of the tubein contact. 


An india-rubber tube furnished with a pinch-cock. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 240. 


with a very good Air, but at the 
hurch warden if he would take a 
Steele, Spectator, No. 944, 


pinchcommons} (pinch’kom/’onz), n. [< pinch, 


v., + Obj. commons, 4.] A parsimonious: per- 
son; α niggard; a miser. 


The crazed projector, and the niggardly ο tarpapsid 
by which it |a house] is inhabited. , Pirate, vi. 


pinche, η. Same as pincho. 
pinched (pincht), p. a. 


1. Compressed; con- 
tracted; narrowed; presenting the appearance 
of being straitened in circumstances or with 
eold, want, trouble, or the like: as, a pinched 
face; a pinched look. Also used occasionally with 
the meaning of ‘narrowing’ or ‘thinning’ in speaking of 
mineral veins: as, the vein is pinched, 
2. Narrow; reduced in size; ‘‘skimped”: said 
especially of some forms of writing-paper: as, 
pinched post.— 3. Petty; contemptible. 

He has discover’d my design, and I 

Remain a pinch’d thing. Shak., W. T., fi. 1. 51. 
4, Arrested; apprehended. [Thieves’ slang. ] 
—5, Of long, slender growth, as oysters. 
[Also pincher ; imita- 
The note of the titmouse; 
[Prov. 


tive of its note.] 
hence, a titmouse, as Parus ceruleus. 


prof, ne] : ! 
| Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, 1. 74. pincher! (pin’chér), . [ς ΜΕ. *pincher, pyn- 


[< pineh, v.] 1. The pressure 
exerted by the finger and ‘thumb when brought 
together forcibly upon something, orany similar 
pressure; a nip: as, to give one a pinch on the 
arm.— 2. As much of anything as can be lifted 


between the finger and thumb; hence, a very pincher? (pin’chér), n. 


char; < pinch + -er1.] 1. One who or that 
which pinches.—2, A niggard;amiser. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 399.— 3. Among quarrymen, ete., a 
person using a pinch, in contradistinction. to 
those moving stones, etec., otherwise. 

Same as pinchem., 


pincher 


The titmouse foretells cold when crying Pincher. 
Wilsford, Nature’s Secrets, p. 132 
pin-cherry (pit eher' 2, n. The wild red cher- 
ry, Prunus Pennsylvanica, found in the United 
States, etc. It isasmall tree with clusters of small 
acid fruits, sometimes used domestically and in cough- 
mixtures. Also pigeon-cherry. 
pinchers (pin’chérz), n. sing. and pl. [An ac- 
com. form of pincers, after pincher.] 1. Same 
as pincers.— 2. A tool for splicing wire rigging. 
pinchfist (pinch’ fist), πα. [< pinch, v., + obj. 
jist.) A niggard; a miser. 
pinchgut (pinch’gut), n. [< pinch, ο. + gut.] 
A miserly person. 
pinching-bar (pin’ching-biir),n. Same as pinch- 
bar. 
inching-bug (pin’ching-bug), ». The dobson 
per που νεα αγνά] 
pinchingly (pin’ching-li), adv. Sparingly; par- 
simoniously. 
Giving stingily and pinchingly, no-v and then a little 
pocket-money or so, to run the hazard of being transgress- 


ors of the commandment, and having our portion among 
the covetous and unmerciful. Abp. Sharp, Works, I. vii. 


pinching-nut (pin’ching-nut),. A pinch-nut, 
jam-nut, check-nut, or lock-nut. 
pinchiny-pin (pin’ching-pin), x. In a steam- 
engine, a part of the usual device for keeping 
a slide-valve packed or tight upon its seat. 
E. H. Knight, 
pinching-tongs (pin’ching-téngz), n. sing. and 
pl. In glass-making, 
a kind of tongs used 
in the manufacture 
of chandelier-pen- 
dants, ete. Each jaw 
of the tongs is a die, the 
two jaws when closed 
forming a mold within 
which the plastic glass 
is compressed. . The hole for the wire which suspends the 


drop is formed by a pierre which is inserted into the mold 
through the ends of the jaws. 


pincho(pin’cho), π. [S.Amer.] A South Amer- 
ican marmoset, Midas edipus. 
pinchpenny (pinch’pen‘i), .; pl. pinchpennies 
(-iz). [< pinch, v., + obj. penny.) A niggard. 
They accompt one . . . a pynch penny if he be not prod- 
Υρα]].. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 109. 
pinch-plane (pinch’plan), ». A singularity of 
a surface consisting of a generating plane in 
the developable envelop of the planes having 
double contact with the surface where the two 


points of contact coincide.—Double pinch-plane, 
κ stay arising from the coincidence of two pinch- 
planes. 


pinch-point (pinch’point), ». A singularity of 
a surface consisting of a point on a double line 
or nodal curve where the two tangent-planes 
coincide.—Double pinch-point, a singularity arising 
from the coincidence of two pinch-points. 
pinch-spotted (pinch’spot ed), a. Discolored 
from having been pinched, as the skin. Shdak., 
Tempest, iv. 1. 261. 
pinckanyt, ». Same as pigsney. 
John. Prithee, little pinckany, bestow this iewell a me.. 
Heywood, lf you Know not Me (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 308). 
Pinckneya (pingk’ni-i), πα. [NL. (Richard, 
1803), named after Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, a South Carolinian statesman.] A genus of 
small gamopetalous trees of the family Rubia- 
cezand tribe Condaminex, type of the subtribe 
Pinckneyex, characterized by the woolly corol- 
la-lobes and calyx-tube, and by having one sepal 
dilated into a large rose-colored leaf-like blade. 
oe species, P. pubens, is a native of the southern 
United States (in the Carolinas and l'lorida). It bears 
roundish and closely woolly branchlets, with large thin op- 
κής leaves, and showy pink- and purple-spotted flowers 
n axillary and terminal corymbs, made more conspicuous 
by the pinkish bracts, which are ovate and leaf-like and 
reach 2 inches in length, the flowers 1} inches. See fever- 
tree, 2, and Georgia bark (under bark2), 


pin-clover (pin’klo’vér),n. Same as alfilerilla. 

pin-connection (pin’ko-nek’shon), ». In an 
iron or steel bridge, a connection of the parts 
by the use of.pins, in contradistinction to con- 
nections made with turn-buckles, rivets, ete. 
This method of connecting parts of bridges is 
believed to be of American origin. 

pin-cop (pin’kop), ”. A roll of yarn, shaped like 
a pear, used for the weft in power-looms. 
pinepoe (pingk’pingk), π. [Imitative; ef. 
pink.) A name. of the reed-warbler, Dry- 
meeca or Cisticola schenicla, and of other Afri- 
can warblers of the same genus. One of them. D. 


textria, is remarkable for building a beautiful nest, some- 
thing like that of the long-tailed titmouse, with a supple- 





Pinching-tongs. 
α, jaws; 0, 3’, handles pivoted toge- 
ther at ο. 


mentary nest outside for the use of the male. See cut in 
next column. ΄ ! 
pincurtle}, x. «Α. pinafore. Halliwell, [Prov. 


Eng. } 
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Ῥίπο-ρίης (Drxymeca textrix). 


pincushion (pin’ kish’on), . 1. ΑΙ ecushion 
into which pins are stuck when not in use. 
[The first quotation refers to the originally high 
value of pins. ] 
Beggar myself with purse and pincushion, 


When she that is the mistress may be mine? 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, iii. 2. 


Thou art a Retailer of Phrases, and dost deal in Rem- 
nants of Remnants, like a Maker of Pineushions. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 9. 


2. Aplant of the genus Scabiosa, the scabious: 


so called with reference to the soft convex. 


flower-head. Also applied locally to various other 
plants, as the snowball, Viburnum. Opulus, sometimes 
called pincushion-tree.—Robin-redbreast’s pincush- 
ion. Same as bedegar, 


pind (pind), ο. t [« ME. pynden, < AS. *pyn- 
dan, in comp. for-pyndan, put in a pound, pound, 
< pund, pound: see pound2, Cf. pend}, pen}, 
pin2.] To sis gue as cattle; shut up or con- 
fine in a pound, 

pinda (pin'd), n. [Also pindar, pinder, and 
pindal, (W. African (Nyombe) pinda, (Mbamba) 
penda, (Kabenda) mpinda (Koelle, Polyglotta 
Africana, p. 111). Compare goober.] The 
groundnut or peanut, Arachis hypogea. [South- 
ern U.S. and West Indies.) 

pindara (pin-di’rii), ». [< Hind. Pinddrd, < 
Canarese Pinddra, Pendari, Marathi Pindari, 
ete.: see pindaree.| Same as pindaree. 

pindaree (pin-dar’é), ». [Also pindarry;. < 
Hind. Pindari, ς Marathi Pindhdrt, prop. Pen- 
dhavt = Canarese Penddri, a plunderer, free- 
booter.] A member of a horde of mounted 
robbers in India, notorious for their atrocity 
and rapacity. They first appeared about the end of 
the seventeenth century, and infested the possessions of 
the East India Company and the surrounding country in 
the eighteenth century. They were disorderly and mer- 
cenary horsemen, organized for indiscriminate raiding and 
looting. They were dispersed in 1817 by the Marquis of 
Hastings, then governor-general. 

Pindaric (pin-dar’ik), a. and π. [= F. pin- 
darique = Sp. Pg. It. Pindarico, <li. Pindaricus, 
€ Gr. Πινδαρικός, ¢ Πίνδαρος, Pindar (see def. ). } 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Pindar, one of the 
first of Greek lyric poets (about 522 to 443 
B. C.), or resembling or characteristic of his 
style. 

Almighty crowd! thou shortenest all dispute, ... 


Thou leap’st o’er all eternal truths in thy Pindarie way | 
Dryden, The Medal, 1. 94. 


You will find, by the account which I have already 
given you, that my compositions in gardening are alto- 
gether after the Pindaric manner, and run into the bean- 
tiful wildness of nature, without affecting the nicer ele- 
gancies of art. Addison, Spectator, No. 477. 

It was a strange misconception that led people for cen- 
turies to use the word Pindaric and irregular as synony- 
mous terms; whereas the very essence of the odes of Pin- 
dar... is their regularity. Encyc. Brit., XTX. 270. 
Pindaric hendecasyllabic. See hendecasyllabic. 

TI, 2. An ode in imitation of the odes of Pin- 
dar; an ode in irregular or constantly chang- 
ing meter. Addison. 

I sometimes see supreme beauty in Pindar, but English 


Pindarics are to me incomprehensible. 
C. A. Ward, N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 68. 


Pindarical (pin-dar’i-kal), a. [ς Pindaric + 
-al.| Same as Pindaric. 
You may wonder, sir (for this seems a little too extrava- 


gant and pindarical for prose), what I mean by all this 
preface. Cowley, The Garden. 


Pindarism (pin’dir-izm),». (=F. pindarisme ; 
< Pindar + -ism.| Imitation of Pindar. 


Pindarism prevailed about half a century, but at last 
died gradually away, and other imitations supply its place. 
Johnson, Cowley. 


A sort of intoxication of style—a Pindarism, to use a 
word formed from the name of the poet on whom, above 
all other δα the power of style seems to have exercised 
an inspiring and intoxicating effect. 

4M. Arnold, Study of Celtic Literature, p, 144. 





pine 


Pindarist (pin‘dir-ist), n. [ς Pindar + -st.] 


An imitator of Pindar. Johnson. 
pindarry (pin-dar’i), . Same as pindaree. 
pinder! (pin’dér), x. [Early mod. E. also poin- 


der, also. pinner, pynner; < ME. pynder, pyndare; 
ς pind + -erl. Cf. pounder2.| The officer of 
8 manor whose duty it was to impound stray 
eattle. 
With that they espy’d the jolly pinder, 
As he sat under a thorn. 
**Now turn again, turn again,” said the pinder, 
For a wrong way you have gone. 
Jolly Pinder of Wakeyield (Child’s Ballads, V. 205). 


The poinder chafes and swears to see beasts in the corn, 
pr will pull up a stake, or cut a tether, to find supply for 
is pin-fold. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 163. 


In the country, at every court leet, ale-tasters were ap- 
pointed, with the pinder or pounder, etc. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 56. 


pinder? (pin’dér), n. Same as pindal. 


The words by which the peanut is known in parts of the 
South — goober and pinder — are of African origin. 
Jour. Amer, Folk-Lore, 11. 162. 


pindjajap (pin-ji’jap), m. [Malay.] A boat 
of the Malay archipelago, with from one to 
three masts, generally two, carrying square 





Pindjajap of Sumatra. 


sails, and having much overhang or projection 
at both stem and stern. Pindjajaps are employed in 
bringing spices. etc.,to the ports frequented by Europeans, 
and were also fitted out as pirate vessels. 
Pindova palm. See palm?. 
pin-drill, η. See drili. 
pindrow (pin’drd), n. 
ine}. | 
pindust (pin’dust), x. Small particles of metal 
produced in the manufacture of pins. 


The little particles of pindust, when mingled with sand, 
cannot, by their mingling, make it lighter. Str K. Digby. 


pine! (pin), ». [< ME. pine, pyne, pin, < AS. *pin, 
in comp. pinbedm, pintredw, pine-tree, = D. pijn- 
(boom) = ΜΗα. pine(boum), pin(boum) (. pinie 
== Sw. Dan. pinie) = F. Pr. pin = Sp. It. pino = 
Pg. pinho = Ir. pin(chrann), ς L. pinus, pine; 
prob. orig. *picnus,< pix (pic-), pitch: see pitch2. 
Cf. Gr. πίτυς, pine.] 1. Any tree of the genus 


Pinus. The pines are evergreens rarging in size from 
that of a low bush up to a height of 300 feet. Some of 
them are of the highest economic importancefrom the tim- 
ber obtained from them, which, thovgh not of the finest 
cabinet analy is very extensively used in all kinds of con- 
struction. In his regard the most important species are — 
in Europe, the Scotch pine; in } orth America, the (Cana- 
dian) red pine, the common white pine, the long-leafed 
pine, the yellow pine of the east, and that of the west; in 
India, the Bhutan, chir,and Khasian pines; and in Japan, 
the matsu (Japanese pine), (Seebelow.) Theresinous pro- 
ducts of some are of great value (see pitch2, tar, turpen- 
tine, resin, abietene, custralene ; also Zleppo pine, cluster- 
pine, Corsican pine, long-leafed zine, Mugho pine, and stone- 
pre en below, and chir); and some species are useful 
or their edible seeds (see nut-pine), See also jir-wool,and | 
_ pine-needle wool (under pine-needle), 
2. One of various other coniferous trees, as the 
Moreton Bay pine and the Cregon pine (see be- 
low); also, one of a few small plants suggest- 
ing the pine. See ground-pirne.—3. The wood 


of any pine-tree.—4, The pineapple.—Alepro 
ine, 4 middle-sized tree, Pinus ο ke of Med. 
terranean Europe and Asia, occurring along with the Leb- 
anon cedars. It produces a useful wood, and is the source 
of the Aleppo turpentine.— Amboyna pine, Dammara 
alba. | Also called dammar-pine. See Dammara.— 
Austrian pine, a rather tall tree, Pinus nigra, of Aus- 
tria, etc., having long dark glossy foliage, and resinous 
wood of moderate worth. Also called black pine.— Bas- 
tard pine. Same as slash-pine.—Bhutan or Bhotan 
‘pine, Pinus Chylla, of the Himalayas and Afghanistan, a 
symmetrical tree growing 150 feet high, with a valuable 
wood, close-grained and easily worked. Also called lofty 
pine. Anative name is katl.—Bishop’s pine. Same as 
Obispo pine.— Black pine. (a) Pinus Murrayana, atree 
of moderate size and worth, of Pacific North America. Also 
called tamarack, lodge-pole pine, ridge-pole pine, and 
spruce-pine. (0) Sameas Austrian pine. (ο) Sameas bull- 
pine (a). (4) Same as miro.— Brazilian pine, Araucaria 
Brasiliana, a fine tree growing 100 feet high, which forms 
large forests in southern Brazil. Its seeds are large and 


See king-pine, under 


pine 


edible, and its wood is fit for boards, masts, ete.— Broom- 
ine. Same as long-leafed pine.—Bull-pine. (a) Pinus 
effreyi, of the Sierra Nevadas, a large tree whose wood 
affords much coarse lumber. Also called black pine, Truckee 
pine. (b) Same as digger-pine. (ο) Same as yellow pine (a). (4) 
Same as yellow pine (c).— Bunya-b apine. See bunya- 
bunya,— Calabrian pine. See Corsican pine and cluster- 
pine.—Canadian pine, Same as red pine (a).—Can 
pine, Pinus Canariensts, forming extensive forests at hig 
elevations on the Canary Islands. Its timber is considered 
good, and is not subject to insect ravages.— Candlewood 
pine, a resinous Mexican tree, Pinus Teocote., Also called 
torch-pine.— Cedar-pine, a middle-sized tree, Pinus gla- 
bra, found locally in the southern United States, and of no 
reat value. Also called spruce-pine and white pine.— 
elery-pine, celery-leafed pine, any one of the three 
species of Podocarpus, beautiful trees, so called from their 
branchlets resembling a dissected leaf. P. trichomanot- 
des (Phyllocladus trichomanoides of Don), of New 
Zealand, furnishes a strong durable timber, and is called 
by the colonists pitch-pine. The Tasmanian P. asplenti- 
folia is known as the celery-top pine, and yields elastic 


spars.— Cembra pine, the Swiss stone-pine. See stone- 
pine, below.—Cheel, cheer, or chir pine, the long- 
leafed pine of India. See chir.—Chile pine. See 


Araucaria,— Cluster-pine, Pinus Pinaster, of south- 
ern Europe. Its stout leaves are set in dense whorls, 
and its cones are borne in clusters of from four to eight. 
It furnishes the Bordeaux turpentine (see barras? and 
galipot), and its timber is of fair worth. It is used ona 
large scale in southern France to reclaim sandy wastes. 
It is also called maritime pine and star-pine. The Cala- 
brian cluster-pine is P. bruttia.— Corsican pine, Pinus 
nigra, of Mediterranean Europe, a species reaching a 
height of 120 feet, notably forming woods on Mount Etna 
at an altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. It yields turpen- 
tine, and its coarse elastic wood is easily worked and dura- 
ble. A variety of P. nigra, of the Taurus Mountains, is 
the Taurian or seaside pine. Also called Calabrian pine 
and Corsican larch.— Cowdie, cowrie pine. See kauri- 
pineand Dammara.— Dammar-pine, Sameas Amboyna 
pine.— Digger-pine, Pinus Sabiniana, a large tree com- 
mon on the foot-hills of California mountains. It ismuch 
used for fuel, and is one of the nut-pines. Also called 
bull-pine.—Douglas pine, Same as Oregon pine.—Dwarf 
ine. See Mugho piney” Dye Same as king-pine.— 
modipine. Sameascheel pine.— Foxtail-pine, Pinus 
aristata, of Nevada, etc., a rather large soft-wooded tree, 
used in timbering mines. It is now nearly exhausted. 
Also called hickory-pine.— Frankincense-pine, Same 
as loblolly-pine.— Georgia pine. Same as long-leafed 
pine.— Giant pine, Same as sugar-pine.— Ginger-pine, 
the Oregon, Port Orford, or white cedar, Chamecyparis 
Lawsoniana, admired in cultivation, and most valuable 
for its hard, strong, close-grained, and durable wood, 
which has many uses. Its odoriferous resin is a powerful 
diuretic and insecticide.—Golden pine, Same as Chi- 
nese or golden larch. See larch.— Gray pine, Pinus di- 
varicata, a species ranging from the northern borders of 
the United States northward, of an ashen color, varying in 
size from 60 feet high down {ο astraggling bush. Its wood 
serves for fuel, railway-ties, etc. Alsocalled Hudson's Bay 
or Labrador pine, northern pe αθήνα and prince’s-pine.— 
. Hard pine, specifically, the long-leafed pine.— Highland 
ina, the horizontal Scotch pine.— Himalayan pine. 
ame as neoza-pine.— Hudson’s Bay pine, See gray pine. 
Japanese pine, See matsu. The Japanese red pine is the 
akamatsu.—Jersey pine, Pinus Virginiana, a generally 
small, straggling tree, growing in barren soil on the eastern 
coast of the United States, in Kentucky, etc., and west- 
ward, largely used for pump-logs and water-pipes. Also 
called scrub-pine.— Knasian pine, Pinus Khasya : inthe 
Khasian mountains asmall tree ;in the Burmese hills some- 
times 200 feet high.— King-pine, a lofty fir, Abies Webbi- 
ana, of the Himalayas and Afghanistan, a stout black tree 
of columnaroutline, orflat-headed,sometimes 150 feet high. 
Its fragrant resinous wood is useful, and its young cones 
yield a beautiful violet dye, whence it is sometimes called 
dye-pine, The pindrow-fir is a variety of the king-pine. 
—Knob-cone pine, Pinus attenuata, an unimportant 
species of the western United States.— Labrador pine, 
Same as gray pine.—Lacebark-pine, Pinus Bungeana, of 
northern China, cultivated by the Chinese in pots. Itsheds 
its outer bark every season.—Lambert’s pine, Sameas 
sugar-pine.— Lodge-pol3 pine, Same as black pine (a). 


—Lofty pine. Sameas Bhutan pine.—Long-leafed pine, 
a tree of great economical importance, Pinus 


pari 
forming extensive forests along the coast of the United 
States from southern Virginia to Texas, rarely extending 


inland:more than 150 miles. It grows 70 feet high anda 

ard in diameter, and its needles are nearly a foot long. 
its wood is very hard and strong, tough, coarse-grained, 
and durable, of a reddish color. It is largely manufac- 
tured into lumber, and used in ship-building and all kinds 
of construction. This tree furnishes also nearly all the 
turpentine, tar, pitch, resin, and spirits of turpentine pro- 
duced in the United States. Also called southern or Geor- 
gia pine, yellow pine, and hard pine ; sometimes broom or 
red pine, and, especially in England, pitch-pine.— Mahog- 
anypine, Sameastotara.—Maritimepine, Sameasclus- 
ter-pine.—Maadow-ping. Same as slash-pine.— Monte- 
rey pine, the Californian Pinus radiata, in the wild state 
rare and local, but now widely cultivated on the Pacific 
coast for shelter and ornament: atree of rapid growth, with 
beautiful fresh green foliage.— Moreton Bay pine. Same 
as hoop-pine.— Mountain-pine. (2) The Mugho pine. (b) 
See white pine (b).—_Mugho pine, Pinus montana, a small 
tough-wooded tree found on the mountains of southern 
Europe, and sometimes called mountain-pine. A variety 
of P. montana, the dwarf pine of Austria, etc., yields the 
Hungarian balsam, sparingly used in medicine... See knee- 
pine.—Neoza-pine, Pinus Gerardiana, of the northwest- 
ern Himalayas, a stout tree growing 60 feet high, with a 
silvery bark which peels off in long flakes. It yields abun- 
dant turpentine, and each cone affords about 100 edible 
seeds or neoza-nuts, whence it is sometimes called Nepal 
nut-pine.— Norfolk Island pine, Araucaria excelsa, a 
majestic tree, sometimes 200 feet high, abounding on Nor- 
folk Island, and affording a tough and close-grained tim- 
ber. It is said to produce very large compact knots of 
a semi-transparent brown, valuable for turnery, etc.— 
Norway pine. See red pine (a).—Nut pine. See nut- 
pine and piion, also neoza-pine and stone-pine.— Obispo 
Pine, a. local Californian tree, Pinus muricata, of no 
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great value.—Ocote or okote pine. Same as candle- 
wood pine.— ON-srt pine the loblolly-pine, which of- 
ten springs up on abandon d lands, or as second growth 
after the long-leafed pine.— Oregon pine, the Douglas 
fir or pine, Pseudotsuga mucronata, Itrangesfrom British 
Columbia to Mexico, butis at its best in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, where it forms large forests, and sometimes exceeds 
300 feet in height. It is the most valuable timber-tree 
of the Pacific region. Its wood is hard, strong, and dura- 
ble, difficult to work, largely manufactured into lumber, 
and used for all kiads of construction, for masts and spars, 
railway-ties, etc. Lumbermen distinguish varieties of the 
wood as red and yellow jir, the red less valuable. The bark is 
serviceable for tanning.—Oyster Bay pine, Callitris rhom- 
boidea, a somewhat useful conifer of Tasmania.— Pinas- 
ter-pine, the cluster-pine.—Pitch-pine, (a) In America, 
Pinus rigida, a moderate tree of stiff habit, found from New 
Brunswick to Georgia. Its wood is used for fuel, charcoal, 
and coarse lumber. Also called torch-pine. (b) In Eng- 
land, the long-leafed pine, or its imported wood. (c) See 
celery-pine.— Pond-pine, Pinus serotina, a moderate-sized 
tree of peaty or wet ground from North Carolina to Flori- 
da.—Prince’s-pine, (a) The gray pine. (0) See Chima- 
phila.--Red pine. (a) Animportant tree, Pinus resinosa, 
found throughout Canada, sparingly in northern New Eng- 
land, and at its best in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
It grows from 70 to 140 feet high. Its wood is of a light- 
reddish color, resinous, light, hard, tough, and elastic; it 
is largely manufactured into lumber, and used for spars, 
piles, and all kinds of construction. Without good reason 
called Norway pine. (b) See Dacrydium.—Ridge-pole 
pine, Same as black pine (a). 


Ridge-pole pines, which grow close together, and do not 
branch out until the stems are thirty or forty feet from 
the ground. 7. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 331. 


Rosemary-pine, See /oblolly-pine.—Running pine. See 
Lucopod tit Μάης, a tree of moderate size, Pinus 
clausa, found in Florida on sandy ridges: of small use. 
Also called Ὃ ο bite es Same as pitch-pine 
(a). [Rare.]—Scotch pine, Pinus sylvestris, the only indi- 
genous species of Pinus in the British Isles, widely spread 
throughout Europe, especially on mountains, in Scandina- 
via forming large forests. Its reddish-tinged wood, one of 
the most generally useful of pine woods, is extensively em- 
ployed in civil and naval architecture, etc. It is the red 
or yellow deal of Great Britain. More often called jir than 
pine; locally named redwood ; commercially designated 
as Dantzi, Riga, Swedish, etc., fir. A form, with 
horizontal branches and red wood, is the Highland, 
Speyside, or horizontal Scotch fir or pine.— Scrub-pine, 
Same as Jersey pine. The northern scrub-pine is the same 
as gray pine.— Seaside pine, See Corsican pine.—Short- 
leafed pine. See yellow pine (a).—Siberian pine, See 
stone-pine (c).—Silver pine, Same as yellow pine (c).— 
Southern pine, the long-leafed pine.— Speyside pine. 
See Scotch pine.—Spruce-pine. Same as black pine (a), 
cedar-pine, sand- 
pine, and yellow 
pine (a).—S§tone- 
pine, (a) The Ital- 
ian stone-pine, Ρί- 
nus Pinea, of Medi- 
terranean Europe, a 
low round-headed 
tree, in Greece 
growing 60 feet 
high. It is much 
cultivated for or- 
nanrent απάἆ for 
its large seeds, 
which are a con- 
siderable article of 
trade as a dessert 
nut. (6) The Swiss 
stone-pine, or arol- 
la, Pinus Cembra, a 
middle-sized tree 
with fragrant and 
resinous, very fine-grained soft wood, much used for carv- 
ing and cabinet-work. ‘Lhe seeds are edible, and abound 
in oil. It yields a turpentine called Carpathian baleam. 
c) The Siberian stone-pine, a variety of Pinus Cembra.— 
ugar-pine, Pinus Lambertiana, of the Pacific United 
States, a common tree, sometimes 275 feet high, yielding a 
light, soft timber, made into lumber, and used for inside 
finish, etc., but less valuable than the eastern white pine. 
Burntor cuttrees exude asweet resinous matter, sometimes 
used for sugar. The cones are sometimes 14 feet long. Also 
called giant pine, Lambert's pine.—Swiss pine. Seestone- 
pine (6).—Table-mountain pine, Pinus pungens, of the 
Alleghanies, in Tennessee forming large forests, in Penn- 
sylvania largely made intocharcoal. Alsocalled hickory- 
pine.—Taurian pine, See Corsican pine.—Torch-pine. 
Same as candlewood 
pine,or pitch-pine(a). 





1. Cone of Stone-pine (Pimus Prtez), on its 
branch. 2. A fascicle of (two) leaves. 


— Totara 6, See 
totara. — οκεο 
pine, Sante as bull- 


pine(a).—Umbrella 

ine,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata, of Japan. 
See  Sciadopitys.— 
V pine, an 
old name of the 
long-leafed ine.— 
Water-pine,theChi- 
nese oe geet 
heterophyllus, a near- 
ly evergreen tree or 
bush growing in wet 
places, and planted 
along the margins 
of rice-fields.—Wey- 
moush Respawn, 
in England, of the 
common American 
white pine. It was 
prec | planted by 
Lord Weymouth soon 
after its introduc- 
«ή tion into England.— 
@ very young White pine, (a) Pi- 





Branch with Cone of White Pine 
Stvobus), a, the seed; &, 
* cone. 


pine 


nus Strobus, found from. Newfoundland through Canada 
and the region of the Great Lakes, and south along the 
Alleghanies to Georgia. It isat its best in the Upper Lake 
region, where it forms extensive forests. It rises from 75 
to 150 feet, and produces a light, soft, straight-grained 
timber of a light straw-color, more largely manufactured 
into lumber than that of any other North American tree, 
and used in building and for a great variety of purposes. 
The white pine is also an effective ornamental tree. See 
Weymouth pine, and yellow pine (ο). (0) Pinus monticola, 
a large'species of the western United States, not very com- 
mon, but in Idaho an important timber-tree. (ο) The cedar- 
pine. (4) The Rocky Mountain species, Pinus strobiformis, 
of Arizona, and P. flexilis, which serves for lumber in 
Nevada, where better is wanting. (¢) Same as kahikatea. 
—Yellow pine. (a) Pinus echinata, ranging from New 
Jersey, through the Gulf States, to Texas, and thence to 
Missouri and Kansas: the most. valuable of the yellow 
pines except the long-leafed, in contrast with which it is 
called short-leafed pine. Its heavy and hard orange- 
colored wood is largely made into lumber, especially west 
of the Mississippi, where it is best developed. Also 
spruce-pine and bull-pine. (0) The long-leafed pine. (ο) 
An important species, Pinus ponderosa, found in the 
Black Hills, and from British Columbia, through the Pa- 
cific region, to Texas and Mexico: within its range the 
most valuable timber-tree after the Oregon pine. It 
sometimes approaches 300 feet. in height, but is com- 
monly much lower, especially in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Used for railway-ties, ete. Also called bull-pine, 
silver-pine. (4) Pinus Arizonica, a species of minor im- 
portance in the mountains of Arizona. . (¢) A commercial 
name of the common white pine. (See also ground-pine, 
heavy-pine, hoop-pine, huon-pine, imou-pine, kauri-pine, 
knee-pine, loblolly-pine, and slash-pine.) 
pine?} (pin), η. [< ME. pine, pyne, ς AS. pin = 
OS. pint = OFries, pine = D. pijn = MLG. pine 
= OHG. pina, bina, MHG. pine, pin, G. pein = 
Icel. pina = Sw. pina = Dan. pine, pain, woe, 
¢ L. pena, ML, also pena, punishment, pain: 
see painl, Pine? and pain are both < L. pena, 
one coming through the AS., the other through 
the OF.] Pain; torment; anguish; misery; 
suffering ; wretchedness. 
Doun with Proserpyne, 
Whan I am dede, I wol go wone in pyne. 
Chaucer, ‘lroilus, iv. 474. 
They shalle be clene of synne & pyne 
As Cryste clensed the of thyne, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 125. 
His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine 
Were shronke into his jawes. Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 35. 
Ο how sall I eat or drink, master, 
Wi’ heart sae fu’ ο) pine? - 
Burd Ellen (Child’s Ballads, IIL. 217). 
The victor hath his foe within his reach, 
Yet pardons her that merits death and pine. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, xvi. 57. 
Done to pine, put to death; starved to death. 
Whether he alive be to be found, 
Or by some deadly chaunce be done to pine. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. v. 28. 


pine? (pin), v.; pret. and Bit pined, ppr. pining. 


(< ME. pinen, pynen, < tnian, torment, tor- 
ture, = MLG. pinen = OHG. pindn, MHG. pinen 
(also extended OF ries. pinigia, pingia = D. pij- 
nigen =MHG., pinigen, G. peinigen) =Icel. pina 
= Sw. pina = Dan. pine, pain, torture; from the 
noun: see pine?, n. Cf. paint, v., punish.) I. 
trans. 1. To pain; afflict; torture; starve; wear 
out or consume, as with sickness, pain, or grief. 
It nedeth nought to pyne yow with the corde. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 888. 
A burning fever him so pynde awaye 
τν That death did finish this his dolefull daye. 
The Newe Metamorphosis (1600), MS. (Nares.) 
Beare a pleasaunt countenaunce with a pined conscience. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 117. 
I left in yonder desert 
A virgin almost pin’d. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, ii. 2. 
This present Spring, Anno Christi 1656, a Quaker, being 
put into prison at Colechester for his misdemeanours, re- 
solved (as it appeared) to pine himself ; whereupon he ab- 
stained from all manner of food for divers days together. 
S. Clarke, Examples, p. 271. 


2. To grieve for; bemoan; bewail. 
Abash’d the devil stood, . . . and saw 


Virtue in her shape how lovely; saw, and pined 
His loss. Milton, P. L., iv. 848, 


II, intrans. 1. To be consumed with grief or 
longing; grow thin or waste away with pain, 
sorrow, or longing; languish: often with away : 
as, she pined away and died. 

Ye shall not mourn nor weep; but ye shall pine a 
for your iniquities. Ezek. ae oe 


There is but One, but One alone, 
Can set the Pilgrim free, 
And make him cease to pine and moan. 
Prior, Wandering Pilgrim, st. 11. 
Upon the Rebels ill success James Fitz-Eustace, Vis- 
count Baltinglas, fled into Spain, where he pined away 
with Grief. Baker, Chronicles, p. 361. 


On the death of the late Duke, it [Parma] was taken 
possession of by the French, and is now pining away under 
the influence of their iron domination. 


Eustace, Italy, 1. vi. 
2. To long; languish with longing desire: usu- 
ally with for before the object of desire. 





pine 


Loathing, from racks of husky straw he turns, 
And, pining, for the verdant pasture mourns. 
Rowe, tr. of Lucan, v. 


For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet Pure 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3, 236. 
I pine to see 

My native hill once more, Bryant, Song. 
8. To shrink or ‘‘render,” as fish in the process 

of curing. =Syn. 1. To droop, flag, wither. 
pine’ (pin), ». [Origin obscure.] The black- 
headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridibundus. Also 

inemaw. ([Ireland.] 

pineal (pin’é-al), a. [= F. pinéale = Sp. Pg. 
pineal = It. pineale, ς L. pinea, a pine-cone; 
prop. fem. of pineus, of the pine, < pinus, pine: 
see pinel,] 1. Pertaining to a pine-cone, or 
resembling it in shape.—2, Pertaining to the 
pineal body.— Pineal body, a small, free, ovoid, coni- 
cal, reddish organ, attached to the posterior cerebral com- 
missure, and projecting downward and backward between 


the anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina. It is be- 
lieved to be a vestigial sense-organ, probably of sight. 


Also called pineal gland, conarium, pinus, and epiphysis pine-chafer (pin’cha’fér), n. 


cerebri. See cuts under corpus, encephalon, and visceral. 


Courtiers and spaniels exactly resemble one another in 
the pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Pineal eye, a visual organ on the top of the head of some 
extinct animals, of which the existing pineal body is sup- 
posed to be the persistent vestige. The site of such an 
organ is indicated by that vacuity of the skull of some ex- 
tinct mammals and reptiles known as the parietal fora- 
men, and the eye itself is also called parietal eye and third 
eye.— Pineal peduncles, the haben or habenule. See 
peduncle.— Pineal ventricle, the cavity sometimes found 

α within the pineal body, as a persistent fetal condition. 

pineapple (pin’ap’1), ». [Early mod. E, also 
pyneapple, pyneable; ς ME, pimappel, pynap- 
pul, pynappylle, < AS. pineppel, < pm, pine, + 
zppel, apple.} 14. The cone or strobilus of the 
pine; a pine-cone. 


His [the pine’s} fruite is great Boulleans or bawles of a 
brown chestnut colour, and are called pine-apples 


Lyte, Do oens, p. 769. 


2. The fruitof Ananas Ananas: so called from 
its resemblance to a pine-cone. This is a collec- 
Ε tive fruit, consisting of a 
matured spike or head of 
flowers, all parts of which— 
flowers, bracts, arfd axis—are 
consolidated in one succulent 
mass. In hothouse culture a 
single fruit has been known to 
weigh 14 pounds. 
3. The plant Ananas 
Ananas, a native of tropi- 
eal South America, now 
widely cultivated. and 
naturalized throughout 


the tropics. Its shortstem 
rises from a cluster of rigid 
recurved leaves, like those of 
the aloe, but thinner. The axis 
extends beyond the single 
fruit in a tuft of short leaves 
called the crown. Highly cul- 
tivated varieties are seedless, 
and are propagated by the 
crown, or (commonly) by suck- 
ers, which produce fruitmuch 
sooner. The chief seat of 
pineapnile cultivation is the West Indies, whence the fruit 
s exported in large quantities to the United States and 
England. The leaves, some 3 feet long, ae a strong 
fiber, which in the Philippine Islands and elsewhere is 
woven into a fine fabric. So-called pineapple-cloths are 
also made from the fiber of other species of Bromeliacea, 
as Bromelia Pinguin, the wild pineapple. . 
4. A fish of the family Diodontidea, a kind of 
oreupine-fish, Chilomycterus schoepfi: so called 
tom the prickly skin and the shape when in- 


flated.— Essence of pineapple. Sameas ethyl butyrate 
(which see, under butyrate).— Pineapple cheese. See 
cheesel.— Pineapple rum, rum flavored with slices of 
pineapple. 

pincappie-cloth (pin’ap/1]-kléth), η. Same as 
pifia-cloth, 

pineapple-flower (pin’ap-l-flou’ér), π. Any 
plant of the liliaceous genus Basilza, which 
consists of four or five bulbous South African 
species, moderately ornamental, somewhat 
cultivated in gardens, 


pineapple-tree} (pin’ap’1-tré), n. [< ME. pyne- 
appyltre, pynappul tree, pynapple tree; < pine- 
apple + tree.]_The pine-tree. 


Now for pynappul tree 
The colde or weetisshe land most sowen be. 


Palladius, Husbondrie (Β, E. T. 8.), p. 98. 
Heare, amonge certeyne wooddes of date trees and pyne- 
able trees of excedyng height, he fownd twonatiue sprynges 
of fresshe water. 
R, Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
[ed, Arber, p. 77). 


pineastert, η. An improper form of pinaster. 
pine-barren (pin’bar’en), η. A level sandy 





Pineapple (Ananas Ananas). 


tract covered sparsely with pine-trees. [South- 


ern U. Β.] 


A dreary and extensive forest of pine-trees, or, as it is 
termed by the Carolinians, a pine-barren, where a habita- 
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tion is seldom seen except at intervals of ten or twelve 
miles. Lambert's Travels, ΤΠ. 226. 


Pine-barren beauty. See Pyaidanthera.— Pine-bar- 
ren terrapin, a tortoise of the family Clemmyidz. 

pine-beauty (pin’bu’ti), x. A British moth, 
Trachea piniperda, white with a yellow band 
and red spots, whose larva feeds on coniferous 
trees. 

pine-beetle (pin’bé’tl), ». A xylophagous bee- 
tle, as Hylesinus or Hylurgus piniperda, de- 
structive to pines. 

pine-blight (pin’blit), ». 1. An aphid, Chermes 
pinicorticis, of the subfamily Chermesing, which 
blights the bark of the pine.— 2, The flocculent 
substance from this insect.—3, The blighting 
of the tree caused by this aphid. 

pine-bullfinch (pin’bul’finch),n. Same as pine- 
grosbeak. 

pine-carpet (pin’kir’pet), ». <A British geo- 
metrid moth, Thera firmata, whose larva feeds 
on the Scotch fir. 

A beetle (Ano- 
mala pinicola) which feeds on the leaves of the 
pine. [U.S.] 

pine-clad (pin’klad), a. Clad or covered with 

ines. 

pine-cloth (pin’kléth), ». 

pine-cone (pin’kon), η. 
of a pine-tree. 
ine-drops (pin’drops), n. pl. 
and Pterospora. 

pine-finch (pin’finch),, 1. Same as pine-gros- 
beak.—2. A small fringilline bird of North 
America, Chrysomitris or Spinus pinus, common- 
ly found in pine-woods.. It is about 5 inches long, 
and entirely covered with pee or flaxen brown and dusky 
streaks, more or less tinged with yellow, especially on the 
wings and tail. The bill is very acute, the tail is emargi- 
nate, and the wings are pointed. It is an abundant migra- 
tory bird in many parts of the United States and British 
America, and is a near relative of the siskin or linnet of 
Europe. Also called pine-linnet and pine-siskin. 

pinefult (pin’ful), a. [ς pine? + -ful.) Full 

of woe, pain, or misery. 
With long constraint of pineful penury. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, V. ii. 82. 


pine-grosbeak a re bék), η. A large frin- 
gilline bird of Europe and North America, Pi- 
nicola enucleator, found chiefly in coniferous 


Same as piiia-cloth. 
The cone or strobilus 


See beech-drops 





Pine-grosbeak (Pixtcola enucleator). 


woods in northerly or alpine regions. See Pi- 
nicola. Also called pine-bullfinch, pine-finch. 
pine-grouse (pin’grous), ». Same as dusky 
σα” (which see, under grouse). [Western 
ine-gum (pin’gum), ». A resin, scarcely dis- 
Ἐκ ρολ ο from sandarac, derived from Aus- 
tralian trees of the genus Callitris (frenela), 
as C. robusta and C. rhomboidea. 
pine-house (pin’hous), ». Same as pinery, 1. 
pine-kernel (pin’kér’nel), π. The edible seed 
of some pines. See pine-nut. 
pine-knot (pin’not’), η. 
a pine-tree, used as fuel. [U.S.] 
In the remote settlements the pine-knot is still the torch 


of courtship ; it endures to sit up by. 
C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 24. 


pine-linnet (pin’lin’et),n. Same as pine-finch, 2. 
pine-lizard (pin’liz’ird),n. The common brown 
lizard, or fence-lizard, of the United States, Sce- 
loporus undulatus, often found in pine-woods or 
ine-barrens. 
pine-marten (pin’miir’ten), η. A carnivorous 
quadruped of the family Mustelidz, Mustela 
martes or Martes abietum, a native of Hurope and 
Asia: so called in distinction from beech-mar- 


ten. The name is extended to the American representa- 
tive, which is a different species, Μ. americana. See mar- 
tenl and Mustela. 


pine-mast(pin’mast),n. Pine-cones. See masi2, 


The resinous knot of pine-sap (pin‘sap), η. 


pine-siskin (pin’sis’kin), η. 


pine-snake (pin’snak), 3. 


pine-snake 


pinemaw (pin’ma), n.. Same as pine’, 

pine-mouse (pin’mous), ». A North American 
meadow-mouse of the subfamily Arvicoline, 
Microtus ( Pitymys) pinetorum, conmon inmany 
parts of the United States, about 4inches long, 





Pine-mouse (Microtus pinetorumt), 


of a rich dark reddish-brown color, with very 
smooth, glossy fur. This vole lives mostly in dry 
soils, as of pine-barrens, and represents a section of the 
large genus Microtus, of which the M. (or P.) quasiater 

is another member found in Mexico, of a blackish color. 
pine-needle (pin’né’dl), . The acicular leaf 

of the pine-tree. | 

Beneath these trees we walked over a carpet of pine- 
needles, upon which our moccasined feet made no sound. 
The Century, XXX. 225. 


Pine-needle bath, a bath of water impregnated with an 
extract of pine-needles.— Pine-needle wool, a fibrous 
substance produced from the leaves of the pine in Nor- 
way, Germany, and the southern United States, It is of 
a light-brown color, and has a pleasant balsamic smell. 
Garments are made from it when spun and woven on the 
stocking-loom, and these are supposed to be beneficial to 
persons threatened with rheumatism or with lung-com- 
te In the United States the fibers of pine-needles 
κάτ used for coarse bagging. Also pine-wool and 
fir-wool. 
pine-nut (pin’nut), ». [<ME. pinnote, pynutte, 
pynote, < AS. pinhnutu, < pin, pine, + hnutu, 
nut.] 1. A pine-cone.—2. The edible seed- 
kernel of several species of pine. See neoza- 
pine and stone-pine, both under pinel. Seealso 
nut-pine and pition. 
In the cottages at the shelter aboue, where we break 
our cable, we found many pine-nuts opened. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 422. 
Pine-nut tree [< ME. pinnote tre], the pine-tree. 


Als dede the pinnote tre. Seven Sages, 1. 544. 


pine-oil (pin’oil), m. 1. An oil obtained from 
the resinous exudations of pine- and fir-trees: 
used in making colors and varnishes. Also 
called turpentine-oil.—2, An essential oil dis- 
tilled from the leaves and twigs of Pinus mon- 
tana, and esteemed in German medicine; also, a 
similar product from P. sylvestris.—3, A fixed 
oil suitable for lamps, obtained in Sweden and 
elsewhere from pine- and fir-wood by distilla- 
tion or chemically. 


pinert (pi’nér), x. An obsolete form of pioneer. 
pinery (pi’ne-ri), πα... pl. pineries (-riz). [« pine 
*x+ -ry.), 1. A hothouse in which pineapples 


are raised. Also called pine-house and pine- 
stove. 
A little bit of a shrubbery, . . . and a poor little flower- 
bed or so, and a humble apology for a pinery. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son, xxxvi. 


2. A place where pine-trees grow; especially, 
a, pine-forest in which an extensive lumbering 
business is carried on, as | 
in the forests of white pine 
(P. Strobus) of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
In pineries, on the other hand 
valuable timber is obtained, an 
the population is far superior to 
the tar heel, the nickname of the 
dweller in barrens. ; 
Encye. Americana, I. 199, 
A 
tawny or reddish fleshy 
plant, Hypopitys Hypopi- 
thys,resembling the Indian- 
pipe, but having several 
smaller flowers in araceme. 
So named as parasitic on the roots 
of pine. Also called false beech- 


drops. See Monotropa and beech- 
drops. 





Same as pine-finch, 2. 


1. Flowering Plant of 
Pine-sap (Hypopitys Hy- 


popithys). 2. Plant with 
fruits. @, a flower; 4, the 
fruit. 


A snake of the genus Pityo- 
phis, as P. bellona, the bull- 
snake, of which there are several kinds. They 
attain a large size, are harmless and inoffensive, and are 
ome found in pine-woods, See cut under Pityo- 
phis, 


pine-stove 


pine-stove (pin’st6v), η. Same as pinery, 1. 

pine-thistle (pin’this’1), n. A composite plant, 
Atractylis gummifera, the root of which abounds 
with a gummy matter, which exudes when it 


is wounded. It grows in the Mediterranean region, 
where the flower-stalks are dressed with oil and used as 


ο 

pine-tree (pin’tré), n. [< ME. pinetre, pynetre, « 
AS. pintredw, < pin, pine, + tredw, tree.] Same 
as pinel, 1.—Pine-tree cod. See cod2?.— Pine-tree 

money, silver coins (the 
shilling and smaller de- 
nominations) of Massa- 
chusetts, struckin the lat- 
ter half of the seventeenth 
century, and bearing the 
device of a pine-tree. 
These fieces were known 
in their early a A as Bos- 
ton or Bay shillings, etc. 
The first application we 
find of the name of pine 
to them was in May, 1680. 
Crosby, Early Coins of 
America (1878), p. 62.— 
Pine-tree State, the 
State of Maine: so called 
inallusion to its extensive 
pine-forests. = _ 

pinetum (pi-né’tum), 
n. [1]. (2 It. pineto, pi- 
neta), a pine-grove, < 
pinus, pine: see pinel, 
πι] 1. A plantation 
or collection of grow- 
ing pine-trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, especi- 
ally one designed for 
ornamental or scien- 
tific purposes.— 2, A 
treatise on the pines: 
as, Gordon’s Pinetwm. 





Reverse. 


Pine-tree Shilling, 1652.— British Mu- 
seum,. (Size of the original.) 


pine-warbler (pin’war’blér), n. A small mi- | 


5 insectivorous bird of North America, 
dreca pinus or vigorsi, belonging to the 





Ae 


Pine-warbler (Desdraca pinus or vigorst). 


family of wood-warblers (Mniotiltidz or Sylvi- 
colid#). It is about 6 inches long, of an olive-green 
color above and dull-yellow below, with white blotches on 
the tail-feathers. It is one of the most abundant of its 
tribe in some parts of the United States, especially in 
pine-woods of southern localities. : 
pineweed (pin’wed),n. Surothra gentianoides : 
Same as orange-grass. : 
pine-weevil (pin’wé’vl), ». A curculio, Pis- 
sodes strobi, which lays its eggs on the terminal 
shoots of the white pine, into which its larves 
bore. 2 
pine-wool (pin’ wil) 
wool (which see, under pine-needle). 


pine-worm (pin’wérm),. The larva of 9 saw- 


5 1. abbotti commonly in- ‘ 
fests the white pine in the United States, and L. lecontei gle or toil 


fiy of the genus Lophyrus. 


the Austrian, Scotch, and pitch pine. 
piney, a. See piny}. | 
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pin-fire (pin’fir), a. 1. Noting a cartridge for 
breech-loading guns, invented by Lefaucheux 


in 1836. Within a recess of the metal base of the car- 
tridge, whose body is of paper, is placed a percussion-cap, 
the open end of which faces a hole in the side of the base. 
Into this hole is loosely fitted a brass firing-pin, which 
penetrates the cap, and, when the cartridge is placed in 
the gun and the breech closed, projects through a small 
hole or recess in the barrel. The hammer of the lock 
strikes the outer end of this pin in firing, driving the om 
down upon and igniting the detonating material in the 
cap. This cartridge is considered the parent of the mod- 
ern central-fire and rim-fire cartridges. ; . : 

2. Noting a breech-loading gun in which a pin- 


fire cartridge is used.— Pin-fire cartridge, a car- 

tridge for breech-loading guns. See def. 1. Also called pin- 

cartridge.— Pin-fire a breech-loading gun in which 
a pin-fire cartridge is u 

pinfish (pin’fish), η. 1. A sparoid fish, Lago- 
don rhomboides, related to the secup and sheeps- 
head, common along the southern coast of the 


United States. The body is elliptic-ovate and com- 
pressed, th. head is pointed, the upper molars are in two 
rows, the incisors are broad and emarginated at the apex, 
and there is a precumbent spinein front f the dorsal fin. 
The color is olive, with silvery sides, six dark vertical bars, 
a large dark blotch over the pectoral fin, and faint blue 
and golden stripes on the sides. Also locally called ehape 
spina, bream, robin, sailors’ choice, and squirrel-jish. See 
cut under Lagodon. : 

2. A sparoid fish, Diplodus holbrooki, like the 
Lagodon rhomboides, but with entire teeth.— 3. 
A small sunfish of the United States, as the 


copper-nosed bream, Lepomis pallidus. 


‘gy : pin-flat (pin’flat), η. 1. A small disk of double 


cardboard covered with some textile material so 
arranged that pins can be stuck into the edge.— 
2. Ascow carrying a square sail. Sportsman’s 
Gazetteer, [Canada.]} | 
pinfold (pin’fold),. [Also penfold; < ME. pyn- 
Folde, punfolde, ponfolde, pondfolde, pyndefolde ; 
< pin, pound? (ef. derived verb pind), + fold2.] 
1. A place in which stray cattle are tempora- 
rily confined; a pound. 
Heo hath hulpe a thousande oute of the deueles ponfolde. 
Piers Plowman (B), Υ. 633. 
His pledge goes to the pinfold. 
Jolly Pinder of Wakefietd (Child's Ballads, vy. 205). 
2. A fold or inclosure for animals. 


The cattle slept as he went out to the pinfold by the light 
of the stars. The 


For the penfold {in which was a lion] surrounded a hollow 
Which led where the eye scarce dared follow. 


Browning, The Glove. 
pinfold} (pin’féld), ο. t [ς pinfold, n.] To 
confine in a pound or pinfold; impound. 

Had this beene the course in the Primitive time, the 
Gospel had been pinfolded up in afew Cities, and not spread 
as it is. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 46. 

pin-footed (pin’fat’ed), a. Having pinnate 
feet; having the toes lobate, as a bird; fin- 
footed. . 


ping (ping ,v. 4. [Imitative.] To produce a 
sound like that of a rifle-bullet whistling 


through the air. 

ping (ping), » [< 
sound made by a bulle 
ing through the air. 


p. 479. 


ing, ο.) The whistling 
t, as from a rifle, in pass- 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, 


pingle!+(ping’gl), π. [Perhaps avar. of pightle, pin-headed (pin‘’hed‘ed), a. 


pickle3,] A small piece of inclosed ground. 


The academy, a little pingle, or plot of ground,. . . was 
the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and Polemon. | 
North, tr. of Plutarch, ϱ. 226. (Latham.) 


pinguid (ping’gwid), a. 


pinguidinous (ping-gwid’i-nus), a. 


Adantic, LX. 661. Pinguipedinz (ping’ 


ωρών (ping- 


pinguite (ping’gwit), n. 


pinhead-sight (pin’hed-sit), n. 


Pinicola 


Pinguicula (ping-gwik’i-li), . [NIL. (in sense 
1 so named by Gesner, 1541, with ref. to the 
mK Sea name butterwort), < L. ; νο fat- 
tish, ς pinguis, fat: see pingwid:) . Agenus of 
sympetalous plants of the family Pinguicu- 
lacez, characterized by the spreading posterior 
corolla-lobe, the four- to five-parted calyx, and 
the terminal one-celled anthers. There are about 30 
species, widely dispersed throughout northern temperate 
regions, and in the Andes to antarcticclimates. They are 
stemless herbs of moist places, with a rosette of radical 
leaves, and erect leafless scapes bearing a single purple, 
violet, yellow, or whitish flower. The broad entire leaves 
have a peculiar surface as of little crystalline drops. The 
irritation of foreign bodies causes the leaf-margins to Το] 
inward, imprisoning insects caught upon the sticky sur- 
face, and assisting in the absorption of their softer parts. 
compen Utricularia, a related insectivorous plant. Six 
species occur in North America, mostly either high north- 
ern or near the southern coast, of which latter P. lutea is 
the rhe as butterwort, a showy plant of the pine-barrens. 
See butterwort (with cut) and earning-grass. 
2. [l.c.] A plant of this genus.—38. [1.9] A 
small painless tumor of the conjunctiva, usu- 
ally situated close to the edge of the cornea. 
Also called interpalpebral blotch. 
ng’ gw [With unorig. term. 
-id (appar. in imitation of liquid, etc.); = Sp. 
Pg. It. pingue, ς L. pinguis, fat.] Fat; unctu- 
ous. 
Pinguid juice to nourish and feed the body. 
Evelyn, Acetaria. 
A pinguid turgid stile, as Tully calls the Asiatic Rhetoric. 
4. Tucker, Light of Nature, II. iii. 29. 


[Also pin- 
guedinous = ys It. pinguedinoso, ς Li. pinguedo 
(pinguedin-), fatness, < pinguis, fat: see pin- 
guid.) Containing fat; fatty; adipose; greasy; 
unctuous. Coles, 1717. 


pinguin't, η. An obsolete form of penguin}. 
pen (ping’gwin), n. 


Same as penguin2. 

inguipedina (ping’gwi-pé-di’na), ». pl. [Ν1.., 
< Pinguipes (-ped-) + -ina2.] A group of trachi- 
noid fishes, named from the genus Pinguipes ; 
in Giinther’s system, the third group of Trachi- 
nidz, having eyes lateral, the fateral line con- 
tinuous,‘and a large tooth on the posterior part 


of the intermaxillary. 
i-p6-di’né), . pl. [NL., 
ς Pinguipes (~ped-) + -inz.] A subfamily of 
latiloid fishes, typified by the genus Pinguipes. 
ip’e-din), a.and η. L a. 
or pertaining to the subfamily Pinguipedine. 
IT, η. A member of this 


group. 
Pinguipes (ping"gwi-péz), n. INL. (Cuvier), ¢ 


L. pinguis, fat, + pes = E. foot.] The typical 
genus of Pinguipedine, containing latiloid fishes 
whose ventral fins are covered with a thick mem- 


brane, whence the name. 
[< L. pinguis, fat, + 
-ite2.] A soft oil-green variety of the hydrous 
iron silicate chloropal, 


pinguitude (ping’gwi-tid), n. [< L. pinguitudo, 


fatness, < pinguis, fat: see pinguid.] Fatness; 
a growing fat. 


pinhead (pin’hed),”. The head of a pin; hence, 


anything very small, 

Having a head 

like that of a pin; specifically, in bot., same as 
in-eyed. 

Same as bead- 

sight. 


π. Same as pine-needle pingle? (ping’gl), ο. 4.; pret. and pp. pingled; pinhold (pin’hdld), n.. A place at which a pin 


ppr. pingling, [Orig. obscure.] 1. To trifleor , holds or makes fast. 


dally. 
difficulties; labor; toil; exert oneself; strug- 
for a livelihood. N. E. D. [Se.) 
pinglert(ping’glér),n. [Prob. < pingle? + -erl.] 
One who trifles or dallies; a trifler; a dabbler. 


[Prov. Eng.]—2. To struggle against pinhole (pin’hdl), n. 


pin-eyed (pin’id), a. Having the capitate stig- 
ma at the throat of the corolla, the stamens 
standing lower: noting, for instance, the long- 
styled form of the cowslip, Primula veris, and 
contrasted with thrum-eyed, applied to the short- 
styled form, in which the anthers are above. 
Florists who cultivate the Polyanthus and Auricula have 
long been aware of the two kinds of flowers, and they call 
the plants which display the globular stigma at the mouth 
of the corolla “ pin-headed” or “ “4 


Perverslie doe they alwaies thinke of their lovers, and 
talke of them scornefullie, judging all to bee clownes which 
be not courtiers, and all to be pinglers that be not coursers. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, Ῥ. 109 

He filleth his mouth well, and is no pinglerat his meat. 

Topsell, Beastes (1607). (Halliwell.) 


ping-pong (ping’pong), ». [From the sounds 


ney upon a table upon which the courts may be 
Darwin, Different Torn of Flowers, p. 14. mar ked. | ; 
pin-feather (pin’ferH’ér), n. See feather. pin-grass (pin’gras), n. The stork’s-bill. See 
Vincfeathered (pin’ferH’érd), a. Covered with _ alfilerilla. 
pin-feathers; not fully fledged: said of young cingstery, n.anda, See Pinkster, 
birds acquiring their first plumage after the Pinguecula (ping-gwek’d-li), m. Same as Pin- 
downy state, and of old birds renewing their aneer! ο ος} απ 
lumage during the molt: sometimes used Plngue yt (ping’gwe-fi), ο. ¢. [Also pinguify; < 
ο A L. Pep datas ου ς nt ας 
safeather’d thi pingua acere, make (see -fy). o fatten. 
pels i to sidunt, and dente and the tng: The oyl 8 ointment wherewith women use to anoint the 


‘for false quantities was whipt at school. hair of their head hath a certain prop in it to pinguify 
ae * Dryden, tr. of Persius's Satires, i. withall. Holland, tr. of Plu p. 944, 


made in striking the balls.} Tennis played Ῥϊπίο (pi’nik), a. 


1. A small hole made by 
‘the puncture or perforation of a pin; hence, any 
very small aperture.— 2, A minute perforation 
or transparency, as if made with the point of a 
pin, of which great numbers sometimes appear 
in the film of a photographic negative from some 
chemical defect or fault in manipulation.— 
False pinhole, in pillow-lace making, one of those pin- 
holes on the inner side of a rounded strip, as of a collar, 
which are used to fix the outer curve by carrying the bob- 
bins from the inner to the outer pins, the inner ones acting 
as centers from which the outer ones are kept equidistant. 

Also called false stitch. 
[= F. pinique; as pinel + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or derived from the pine- 
tree; noting one of the acids found in resin: 


as, pinic acid. | 
Pinicola (pi-nik’9-lA), πι UN { L. pinus, a 
pine, pine-tree, + colere, inhabit.] 1. A genus 


of fringilline birds of the family Fringillide, the 
type of which is P. enucleator; the pine-gros- 


beaks. The bill is short, obtuse, and turgid, like a bull- 
finch’s ; the nostrils are hidden by: tufts of nasal plumules ; 
the wings and tail are long — the former pointed, the latter 
emarginate; and the feet are small. e male is chiefly 
dull-carmine or lake-red, shaded with black and gray in 
some places, and varied with white. The female is gray, 
heightened in some places with saffron-yellow, The genus 





Pinicola 


isrestricted to northerly of the northern hemisphere, 
where the birds chiefly inhabit coniferous regions. See 
cut under pine-grosbeak. 


2. A genus of hymenopterous insects. 

pinicoline (pi-nik’O-lin), a. [As pinicol-ous + 
-ἴπει.] Inhabiting or frequenting pines or other 
coniferous woods: said of various animals. 
Coues. . 

pinicolous (pi-nik’6-lus), a. [«< L. pinus, a pine, 
pine-tree, + colere, inhabit, + -οιδ.] Same as 
pinicoline. 

piniform (pi’ni-férm), a. [< L. pinus, a pine, 
pine-tree, + forma, form.] Resembling a pine- 
conée.— Piniform decussation, the decussation of fibers 


in the oblongata above the decussation of the pyramids: it 
lies between the pyramids and the central gray matter. 


pining (pi‘ning), » [ς ME. pining, pyning, < 
AS. pinung, torment, torture, pain, verbal n. of 
pimian, torment: see pine?,v.] 1. Punishment; 
torture.—2. Suffering. 
piningly (pi’ning-li), adv. In a pining or lan- 
ishing manner; by wasting away. 
pining-stoolt (pi’/ning-stél), η. [< ME. pynyng- 
stole; < pining + stool.) A cucking-stool. 
To punyshen on pillories and on pynyng-stoles. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 79. 
*. ‘ atts 
pinion! (pin’yon), ». [Formerly also pinnion; 
< ME. pinion, pynyon, ς OF. pignon, pennon, 
panon, &® pinion, plume, feather of an arrow, 
same as pennon, penon, etc., a flag, banner, = 
Sp. pifion, pinion, = It. pennone, a bunch of 
feathers, a pennon, ¢ L. pen- : 
na, pinna, wing, feather: see 
pini, pen?, and ef. pinion?, 
another use of the same 
word.]. 1. Afeather; espe- 
cially, a remex or flight- 
feather. 
He is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his 
wing. Shak., A.andC., iii. 12. 4. 
2. The wing of a bird, or 
the flight-feathers collec- 
tively. 


Tell me if e’er your tender Pinions 


ore . 
Such weight of Woe. 
Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 


To Daphne’s window speed thy 
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way ; 
And there on quivering pinions 

rise, 
And there thy vocal art display. 
Shenstone, Sky Lark. 


3. Technically, in ornith., ee age 
the joint of a bird’s wing fur- of Adnit Fowl, together 
thest from the body; the yith,7, ulna and radius, 
on nerd ° es of the forearm; x’, 
distal segment of the wing; ulnar carpal; 2”, radial 
the manus, consisting of «ρα Phalanx of first 
the carpus, metacarpus, and pal, bearing two phalan- 
phalanges, collectively bear- {ised si" another meta: 
ing the primary remiges, or νόημα, πμ ο”. 
largest flight-feathers, and carpal is the ankylosed 
the alula or bastard-wing. {vob.om the head of #2, 
Most adult birds show the seven c 
separate bones of the pinion here figured; but in a few 
adults, and probably in all embryos, the osseous elements 
_ are more numerous, 
4. In entom., one of various moths: as, the 
brown-spot pinion, Anchocelis litura.— 5. [< pin- 
ion1, v.] A shackle or band for the arm. <Ains- 
worth. 
pinion! (pin’yon), ο. t. [Formerly also pinnion; 
€ pinion!, n.] 1. To bind or confine the wings 
of (a bird); restrain or confine by binding 
the wings, or by cutting off the pinions; bind 
or confine (the wings). A very common but cruel 
method of pinioning, practised especially upon geese by 
poulterers, is to twist the pinion over the next joint of the 


wing, where itis confined by the primaries resting upon 
the secondaries. 


Not like a tame bird, that returns; nor like a hawk, that 
will shew where she is by her bells; but like an eagle, 
whose wings thou canst neither clip nor pinion. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 492. 


2. To bind or confine the arm or arms of (a 
person) to the body so as to disable or render 
incapable of resistance; shackle. 
Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court. 
hak., A. and C., v. 2. 53. 


Away with him! Il] follow you. © Look you pinion him, 
and take his money from him, lest he swallow a shilling 
and kill himself. Beau. and F1l.,Woman-Hater, y..1. 


All their hands he pinntoned behinde 
With their owne girdles. Chapman, Miad, xxi. 


8. Tobind; attach as by bonds or shackles. 
Some slave of mine be pinion’d to their side, 
® Pope, Dunciad, iv. 134, 
pinion? (pin’yon), ». [Formerly also pinnion; 
< F. pignon, a small wheel, pinion, spur-nut, = 
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Sp. piftén, the tooth of a wheel, pinion; a par- 
ticular use of the word represented by pinion}, 
a wing, ete., < Li. penna, pinna, 
wing, feather, pinna, a float of 
a water-wheel: see pen2, pint, 
and ef. pinionl.] A small - 
wheel with cogs or teeth which 
engage the teeth of a larger & 
wheel with cogs or teeth, or 
sometimes only an arbor or 
spindle. having notches or 
leaves, which are caught suc- 
eessively by the teeth of the 
wheel, and the motion thereby 
communicated. See also cut under pawl-press. 
—Flying pinion, the fly ofaclock. See jly1, 3(@).— Lan- 
tern-pinion, Same as lantern-wheel.—Long pinio 
pinion whose leaves extend so far along the axis that the 
wheel into which the pinion works can move along its 
axis without becoming ungeared.— Pinion of report, a 
smaller pinion moved by the cannon-pinion of a clock.— 
Rack and pinion, See rack. 

pinion® (pin’yon), m. Same as pifton. [U.8.] 

pinion-bone (pin’yon-bon), n. The bones of 
the pinion taken together. See pinion}, 3. 

pinion-file (pin’yon-fil), η. A small knife-edged 
file used by watchmakers. 

pinion-gage (pin’ yonu-gaj),n. Fine calipers used 
by watchmakers. 

pinionist+ (pin’yon-ist), n. [« pinionl, n., + 
-ist.)] A winged animal; a bird. [Rare.] 

All the flitting pinnionists of ayre 
Attentive sate. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 4. 
pinion-jack (pin’yon-jak), η. In milling, a jack 
for ungearing the pinion which drives the 
stone. | 

pinion-wire (pin’yon-wir),”. Wire formed into 
the shape and size required for the pinions of 
clocks and watches. It is drawn, in the same man- 
ner as round wire, through plates the holes of which cor- 
respond in section to the shape of the wire. 

pinite (pin’it), n. [< Pini, a mine in Saxony, + 
-ite.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
potassium, occurring massive of a white to gray 
or green or brown color and dull waxy luster. 
It is formed from the alteration of other minerals (as io- 
lite, etc.), and has many varieties ; itis probably essentially 
a compact muscovite, 

Pinites (pi-ni’téz), n. [NL., < L. pinus, pine: 
see pine1,] A generic name under which τατ]- 
ous fragments of fossil plants, from strata of 
different geological ages, and supposed to be 
related to the genus Pinus, have been de- 
scribed. Originally the name Pinites was given to a 
Carboniferous fossil wood interpreted microscopically as 
coniferous and resembling pine-wood. The original or 
type species, Pinites Brandlingi, based on the great fossil 
trunk-fragment 72 feet in length found in a quarry near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is now recognized as the trunk of 
Cordaites, and generically designated, contrary to priority 
in nomenclature, as Dadorylon, Araucarioxylon, etc. 

pinjinnett, η. Same as pimgenet. 

pin-joint (pin’joint),». A form of joint in which 
each part is piereed with an eye and the parts 
are united by passing a pin through the eye. 
The rapidity with which bridges with pin joints can be 
erected is an immense advantage. 
Sct. Amer. Supp., p. 8987. 

pink! (pingk),v. [¢ ME. pinken, prick; prob. a 
nasalized form of picken, pikken, pick, peck: 
see pickl, peckl. Cf. F. piquer, prick, also pink 
(pierce with eyelet-holes). Pink, ME. pink, is 
a diff. word from ME. pingen, < AS. pyngan, < 
L. pungere, prick: see pungent.) Ἱ. trans. 1. 
To pierce; puncture; stab with a rapier or some 
similar weapon; make a hole or holes in. 

We cut not out our clothes, sir, 


At half-sword, as your tailors do, and pink ’em 
With pikes and partizans. J’letcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 


I will pink your flesh full of holes with my rapier for 
this. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 


*‘Lovel,” said Mr. Coverley, affecting to whisper, ‘‘you 
must certainly pink him; you must not put up wich such 
an affront.” Mme. D’ Arblay, Evelina, 1xxxiii. 


οἱ. Το decorate with punctures or holes; tattoo. 
Men and women pinke their bodies, putting thereon 
grease mixed with colour. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 648. 


The sea-hedge-hogge is enclosed in a round shell, .. . 
handsomely wrought and pincked. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 32. 


Your Wife, 
If once well pink’d, is cloth’d for Life. 
Prior, Alma, ii. 
He found thee savage, and he left thee tame; 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide, 
And grace thy figure with a soldier’s pride. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1, 486. 
Specifically—3. To decorate, as any garment 
or article made of textile fabric or leather, by 
cutting small holes of regular shape in succes- 
sion, scallops, loops, etc., at the edge, or else- 





Spur-wheel, with Pin- 
ion a. 


*, 





pink 


where. It is usually done with the pinking-iron, the ma- 
terial being laid upon a block of lead or the like. 
Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, 
Pinekt upon gold, and paled part per part. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI, fi. 6, 
A doublet of black velvet. . . pinked upon scarlet satin. 


ΤΙ intrans. To make a hole. 
Heo pinkes with heore penne on heore parchemin. 
Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 156. 
pink! (pingk),». [< pink1,v.] 1+. A puncture 
or small hole made by some sharp slender in- 
strument such as a rapier or dagger; a stab- 
wound, 


A freebooter’s pink, sir, three or four inches deep. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, iii. 5, 


2. A. small hole or eyelet punched in silk or 
other material with a pinking-iron; a scallop. 


You had rather have 
An ulcer in your body than a pink 
More in your clothes, 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 


pink? (pingk), η. anda. [So called as having 
the edges of the petals delicately pinked or 
jagged; < pinkl, v. Cf. F. pince, pink, < pincer, 
pinch, nip: see pinch (not connected with pink?). 
According tosome, so called from the small dots, 
resembling eyes, on some of the species. Cf. 
Ir, pincin, a gilliflower] I, α. 1. A plant of 
the genus Dianthus. The common garden pink is D. 
plumarius, also called plumed or feathered pink, and in its 
ring-marked varieties pheasant’s-eye pink. See Dianthus, 
re Se 3, maiden-pink, meadow-pink, 2, and phrases 
2. One of various plants of other genera, with 
some resemblance to the true pinks. See Lych- 
nis, 2, moss-pink, and phrases below.—3. A red 
color of low chroma but high luminosity, in- 
clining toward purple.—4. In painting, any 
one of several lakes of a yellow or greenish- 
yellow color, prepared by precipitating vege- 
table juices on a white base, such as chalk or 
alumina.— 5, A red coat or badge, or a person 
wearing one; specifically, a scarlet hunting- 
eoat. 
With pea-coats over their pinks. 
Macmillan’s Mag., I. 16. 
The pinks stand about the inn-door lighting cigars and 
waiting to see us start, while their hacks are led up and 


down the market-place on which the inn looks. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 


6. A small fish,.so called from its color. (4) A 
minnow. 
And full well may you think, 
If you troll with a pink, 
One [a fishing-rod] too weak will be apt to miscarry. 
Cotton, Angler’s Ballad. 


The Trout is usually caught with a worm, or a minnow, 
which some call a penk, or with a fly. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 90. 


(0) A σα grayling. (ο) A young salmon before its en- 
try into the sea. See cut under parr. 


Presently the alevin grows into the fry, or pink, which 
is an absurd little fish about an inch long, goggle-eyed, 
and with dark bars on its sides. St. Nicholas, XIII. 740. 


7. A flower; in a Seats use, a beauty; 
hence, the flower or highest type or example 
of excellence in some particular; a supremely 
excellent or choice example or type of excel- 
lence: as, the pink of perfection. 


Iam the very pink of courtesy. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 61. 


He had a pretty socks to his own wedded wife. 
reton, Merry Wonders, p. 7. (Davies.) 
This is the prettiest pilgrim, 
The pink of pilgrims! Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 
Iam happy to have oblig’d the Mirrour of Knighthood 
and Pink of Courtesie in the Age. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, ii. 1. 


Brown pink. See drown.—Carolina pink. See pink- 
root, 1.—Carthusians’ pink, Dianthus Carthusianorum, a 
somewhat cultivated European species with a dense clus- 
ter of small flowers, usually dark-purple or crimson.— 
κκ, a pretty dwarf species, Dianthus cesius, 
found at Cheddar in England.—Cushion-pink. Same as 
moss-pink.— Deptford pink, a European species, Dian- 
thus Armeria, with small flowers, pink dotted with white, 
naturalized in the eastern United States.— Dutch pink. 
(a) A yellow lake prepared from quercitron bark. It dif- 
fers from Italian pink in not having as much coloring 
matter, and in being usually precipitated on a chalk base 
instead of alumina. It is, in effect, an inferior quality of 
Italian pink. (0) Blood. {Slang.] 

That'll take the bark from your nozzle, and distil the 
Dutch pink for you, won’t it? | 

Cuthbert Bede, Mr. Verdant Green, ΤΙ. 31. 

Fire-pink, Silene Viryinica, aplant with brilliant scarlet 
flowers, native in the interior United States, sometimes 
cultivated.— Glacier ples, a species of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, Dianthus neglectus, growing in low tufts whence 
spring many brilliant. flowers.—Grass-pink, an orchid, 
Limodorum tuberosum, common in North American, bogs. 
It has a slender stem with a single grass-like leaf at the 
base, and a short raceme of beautiful pink-purple flowers. 
—Indian pink. (a) See Dianthus. (0) Sometimes same 
as pinkroot, 1 (United States), and cypress-vine (West In- 
dies).— Italian pink, a yellow lake prepared from quercit- 


pink 


ron bark.—Mullen-pink. See Lychnis, 2.—Old-maid’s 

the common soapwort or bouncing-bet.— Pheas- 
ant’s-eye pink. See def. 1, above.—Rose pink, an in- 
ferior kind of red lake, produced by. precipitating a decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood on to a chalk base.—Sea-pink, a 
species of thrift in Europe, Statice Armeria, 


_. IL. a. Of the color or hue called pink.— Pink 
coral. See coral.—Pink crystals. Sameas pink salts. 
— Pink madder. See madder lakes, under madder1.— 
Pink salt. See salt. 

pink? (pingk), v.i. [¢ MD. pincken, D. pinken, 
shut the eyes, wink, twinkle; ef. MD. pinck- 
oogen, wink; origin obscure. Cf. pink-eye?.] 

“To wink; peep slyly. ; 
Though his iye on us therat pleasantlie pinke, 
Yet will he thinke that we saie not as we thinke. 
J. Heywood, Spider and Fly (1556). (Nares.) 
A hungry fox lay winking and pinking as if he had sore: 
eyes. 


Sir R. L’Estrange. - 


To pink in, to close in; diminish : said of daylight. 


T'll be with ye as soon as daylight begins to pink in. 
Thomas Hardy, Distracted Preacher, vi. 


pink4} (pingk), π. (< MD. pinck, D. pink = MLG. 
LG. pinke (> G. pinke);. cf. F. pinque = Sp. pinco, 
pinque = Pg. pinque, from the D. or LG.; appar. 
the same, with loss of the initial syllable, as 
MD. wp = Icel. espingr = Sw. esping, along 
boat, < MD. espe = Icel. espi, asp, aspen-tree: 
see asp1.] A vessel or boat with a very narrow 
stern. Now called pinky. 


Thus by diuiding their squadrons, and spreading the 


whole sea ouer a mighty way, there could not so much as -' 


the least pinke passe but she was espied. σα) 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 610. 


From most parts of Holland or Zealand, pinks or ship- 
ping may be had at the brewhouses in Saint Katherine's. 
John Taylor (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 245). 


A Dutch pink arrived, which had been to the southward 
a trading. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 124. 


pink5 (pingk),. ».. [Imitative; ef..spink and 
πολι and also. pine-pine. Hence dim. pinkety.] 
A finch; the chaffinch or spink, l’ringilla celebs. 
pink®}, n. [Origin obseure.] A game at cards: 
the same as post?, 11. Collier’s Hist. Dram. 
Poet., ii. 315... ( Halliwell.) 
pinkcheek (pingk’chék),. An Australian fish, 
Upeneichthys porosus. [New South Wales.] 
pinked (pingkt), ». a. ‘Pierced or worked with 
small holes, sometimes showing a lining of an- 
other color; reticulated; scalloped. . 
A haberdasher’s wife of small wit... 
till her pinked porringer fell off her head. ; 
Shak., Hen, VII, v. 4. 50. 
The Court is all full of vests, only my Lord St. Albans not 
pinked, but plain black; and they say the King says the 
pinking upon white makes them look too much like mag- 
pies. Pepys, Diary, II. 475. 


Letters, long proofs of love, and verses fine: 
Round the pink’d rims of crisped Valentine. . 
vabbe, Works, I, 111. 


pinkeen (ping’kén), n. [< pink! + -een.] A 
small minnow; an insignificant person. ~ [Ir.] 
pinker (ping’kér), n. [< pinkl + -erl.] 1. One 


who scallops silk or other fabric; one who | 


makes eyelets or small ornamental holes or 


scallops in cloth.— 2+. A piercer or stabber; | 


one who stabs another, as in a duel. : 
pinkety (ping’ket-i), ”.; 
{Imitative: as pinkS + -ety, with dim. force.] 
The chaffinch, Fringilla celebs, (Prov. Eng.] 
pink-eye! (pingk’i), η. [< pink? + eyel.] A 


contagious influenza of horses. It is a febrile | 


disease, which derives its name from the pink color of the 
conj unctiva. There is a similar inflammation of 
in man. 


pink-eye? (pingk’i), ». [< pinks, v., wink, blink, 
+ eyei, after MD. *pinck-ooghe, pimp-ooghe, one 
who has small eyes; ef. 
ooghen, make the eyes small, look at with half- 
shut eyes, contract the eyebrows, wink, blink; 
< pincken, wink, + ooghe, eye: see pink, v., and 
eye, Pink in the Shakspere quot. is 1sually 
regarded as an adj., with the assumed sense 
‘winking’ or ‘blinking’; but if an adj., it must 
belong to pink2. Cf. pinky?.] A small eye. 
It was a sport very pleasaunt of theeze beastz, to see the 


bear with his pink nyez leering after his enmiez approach. 
Laneham, Letter from Kenilworth. (Nares.) 


Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne. 
a Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 121. 


pink-eyed! (pingk’id), a. [< pink? + eyel + 
-ed?,| Having pink eyes, literally, as a white 
mouse orrabbit. This is the usual color of the eyes in 
albinism, whether accidentally occurring or artificially pro- 
duced. It is due to the absence of the natural pigment of 
theiris and choroid, which are then tinged a light-red color 
by the blood in the minute vessels, 


pink-eyed? (pingk’id), a. [< pink-eye® + -ed?.] 
Having small or blinking eyes. | 


κ Ῥοιριοίπῃ. 


railed upon me, ° 


pl. pinketies (-iz). 


the eye © 


since to pimp-- 
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Them that were pink-eyed, and had verie small eies, they 
termed ocellez. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xi. 37. 
inkie!, pinkie?, ete. See pinky. 
ai j ess ( ing’ki-nes), n. Dink hue; the pale- 
red color of the pink. 
Mr. Bult... had the general solidity and suffusive 
inkiness of a healthy Briton on the central table-land of 
fife. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 
pining (ping’king), π. [Verbal n. of pink, 
υ.] The operation or process of penening 8 
decorative pattern of scallops and small holes 
or eyes along the margin of silk and other fab- 
rics used for dress or upholstery. Also called 


pinking-iron (ping’king-i’érn), n. A tool for 
cutting out pinked borders. The material is laid 
upon lead or other suitable substance, and the 
iron struck upon it with a hammer. 

pinkish (ping’kish), a. Somewhat pink: as, 
pinkish white, pinkish yellow. : 
pink-needle (pingk’ne’dl), π. [ς pink, v., + 
needle.| ‘The stork’s-bill, Hrodium cicutarium, 
its carpels having long awns like needles for 
pinking. [Prov, Eng.] | | 

pinkroot (pingk’rét), π. 1. The root of the 

. Carolina or Indian pink, Spigelia Marilandica, 
a well-known vermifuge officinal in the United 
States: in large doses narcotic-poisonous.— 2. 
The plant itself, an herb with showy flowers, 
red outside, yellow inside, common southward 
in the United States. Also called Maryland 


pinkroot and worm-grass. The name extends to the 
species 5. Anthelmia of the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, there used as a similar remedy. 


pink-saucer (pingk’s4’sér), ». A small sau- 
eer coated with a coloring substance which, 
when applied to the face, gives a fresh pink οο]- 
or; also, a similar saucer the coating of which 
was formerly used to give a flesh-tint to silk 
stoekings or ribbons. 

Pinkster (pingk’stér), n.anda. [Also Pinster, 
Pingster, < D. Pinkster, Easter: see Pentecost. | 

~ Whitsuntide: as, Pinkster frolics. [Dutch Amer- 
ican. | | 

The next day was the first of the three that are devoted 

to Pinkster, the great Saturnalia of the New York blacks. 
Although this festival is always kept with more vivacit 
at. Albany than in York, it is far from being nénlected, 
even now, in the latter place. Cooper, Satanstoe, iv. 

pinkster-flower (pingk’stér-flou’ér), ». The 
beautiful shrub Azalea nudiflora, common in 
Swamps and on shaded hillsides from Canada 
to Texas, The flowers have the style and stamens 





Flowering Branch of Purple Azalea, or Pinkster-flower (Azalea 
nudijiora). 


much exserted, and are quite variable in color— pink, 
purple, and (in the South) sometimes yellow. Also called 
azalea and honeysuckle. [Local, New York and New 


England. ] 
pink-stern (pingk’stérn), n. A pinky. 
luis abetngd (pingk ‘stérnd), a. Narrow or 


sharp in the stern, as a pinky. 

pinkweed (pingk’wéd), x. The common knot- 

_ grass, Polygonum aviculare: so ealled from a 

xpinkish color about the joints. 

pinkwood (pingk’wid), ». A Brazilian tree, 
Dicypeltlium (Persea) caryophyllatum, scented 
throughout like the carnation, whence the 
name; also, an unspecified Australian cabinet- 
wood.—Brazilian pinkwood. See Physocalymma. 

pinky! (ping’ki), a. [< pink? + -yl.} Of a 
pink color; somewhat pink. 

pinky? (ping’ki), a. [Also pinkie, pinkey; < pink3 
+ -y1,) Winking; blinking; pink-eyed. 


- The bear with his pi eyes leering after his enemy’s 
approach. night, Pict. Hist. Eng,, II. 875. 


pinnace 


pinky® (ping’ki), ».; pl. pinkies (-kiz). [Dim. 
of pink*.] A narrow-sterned boat; a pink. 
Also pinkie. 

pinky-built (ping’ki-bilt), a. Built like a 
gy κ is, with a sharp stern. 

pin-lock (pin’lok), n. 1. A form of lock in 
which the bolt is a projecting cylindrical pin. 
—2t. A poundmaster’s fee. 

The pinlock, or pinder’s fee, is regulated by an Act of 
Philip and Mary at fourpence for any number of cattle 
impounded, which. custom has made into one of fourpence 
for each head. V. B. Redstone (N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 197). 

pin-machine (pin’ma-shén’), n. 1, A machine 
for making pins.—2, A machine for cutting 
and shaping wooden dowels and sash- or blind- 

ins. It cuts and points pins of all shapes and 
ifferent sizes. 

pin-maker (pin’ma’kér), ». One employed in 

the making of pins. | 

pin-mark (pin’mirk), », Το small cireularin- 
dentation on one side and near the shoulder of 

‘a printing-type. It is made by the pin which 
dislodges the type from the mold in which it 
was cast. 

pin-mill (pin’mil), ». A kind of hide-mill for 
softening skins after they have been soaked in 
a weak solution of sulphurie acid, rinsed with 
clean water, and again steeped in a solution of 
sal-soda and soap, which neutralizes any traces 
of acid remaining after the rinsing process. 
It consists of a large drum, with pins projecting from the 
interior surface, in which the skins are placed loosely, the 


drum revolving till they are sufficiently pliable for future 
operations. ; 


The Morocco tanners at Lynn, Mass., and other places 
in New England where it is used, call it a pin-mill, 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 251. 


pin-money (pin’mun’i),». 1. An allowance or 
occasional gift made by.a husband.to his wife, 
either voluntarily or as a part of the marriage 
settlement, for her separate use, to be employed 
in the purchase of ane or of ornaments for 
her person, or for other personal expenditure. 
Technically, in law, it is an annual sum; and arrears can 


be claimed only for one year, and by the wife, but not by 
her representatives. 


They have a greater interest in property than either 
maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures by the 
precarious tenure of portions or pin-money. 

Addison, 116 Ladies’ Association. 


The main Article with me is, that Foundation of Wives 
Rebellion, and Husbands Cuckoldum, that cursed Pin- 
Money — ¥ive-hundred Pound per Annum Pin-M - 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


2. A similar allowance made to any one, as to 


αν daughter. 


pinna! (pin’&), n.; pl. pinne (-6).. [NL., < L. 
pee, penna, a feather, wang see pen2, pini.] 
. Inanat. and zoodl.: (a). A-feather... See. pen- 
na. (b) Abird’s wing. See pinionl. (ο) A fish’s 
fin: theusualtechnicalname. (d) Some wing- 
like or fin-like part or organ, as the flipper of a 
sealorcetacean. (6) The outer ear, which pro- 
jects from the head; the auricle, or pavilion 
of the ear. See cut underearl. (f) The nos- 
tril, or wing of the nose. (g) One of the smaller 
branches of some polyps, as plumularians. (h) 
In entomology, a small oblique ridge forming 
one of the lines of a pinnate surface. See pin- 
nate.— 2. In bot., one of the primary divisions 
of a pinnate leaf: applied most commonly to 
ferns. In a simply pinnate leaf it is a.single leaflet, in 
a bipinnate leaf it consists of a partial petiole or rachis 
with the leaflets arranged along the sides, See cut under 


Osmunda.—Dilatator pinnsz. Same;as depressor ale 
J of the nose, thy ale nasi; the nostrils, 


nasi. — Pinnse 

Pinna? (pin’i),. [NL.,<¢L. pinna, pina, < Gr. 
πίννα, πίνα, a kind of mussel.]. 1. A genus of bi- 
valves, typical of the family | 


Pinnidz. They are commonly 
called sea-wings, and are re- 
markable for the size of the byssus 
by which they adhere to rocks. 
It is notably long and delicate, is 
very strong, has a beautiful silky 
luster, and is capable of being 
woven into cloth, upon which a 
very high value is set. This 
manufacture was known to the 
ancients, and is still practised in 
Italy. Some species of Pinna 
measure about two feet long, with 
a byssus of the same length. See 
also cut under byssus. 
2. [l.c.] A bivalve mollusk 
of the genus Pinna. 
pinnace (pin’as), ”. ντο os 
merly also pinace; < Ἐ'. pi- 
nasse, pinace = Sp. pinaza = Pg. pinaga, «19. 
pinazed, pinassa, a pinnace, pine, anything made 





Pinna votunda. 
byssus. 


a, the 


of pine, a ship, < L. pinus, pine: see pine}, n.] 


1, Naut.: (at) A small vessel, generally with 
two masts rigged like those of a schooner, and 





pinnace 


capable of being propelled by oars; a galley: 
so called because built of pime wood; poeti- 
cally, any light sailing-vessel. 


Thou canst safely steer 
My vent’rous Pinnasse to her wished Peer. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


His fourth Son Edwyn was by his Brother Athelstan, 
out of Jealousie of State, put into a little Pinnace, with- 
out either Tackle or Oars. Baker, Chronicles, p. 9. 


ος This yeere Master Stickles, the exellent Architect. of our 
time, did, onely to try conclusion, build a pinnace in Lea- 
den hall, being of burden abont fiue or sixe tun, which at 

pleasure might bee taken asunder and ioyned together. 
Stow, Elizabeth, an. 1595. 


There came from Virginia into Salem a pinnace of eigh- 
teen tons, laden with corn and tobacco. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 67. 


Swift as a swallow sweeps the ligpid way, 
The winged pinnace shot along the sea. Pope. 


(0) A large double-banked ship’s. boat.—2t. A 
procuress; a prostitute. [Old slang. ] 


For when all the gallants are gone out o’ th’ town, 
Ο then these fine ptnaces lack their due lading. — 
Songs of the London Prentices, Ῥ. 66. (Halliwell.) 


She hath been before me—punk, pinnace, and bawd— 
any time these two and twenty years, upon record in the 
Pie-Poudres. B, Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


pinnacle (pin’a-kl), n. [Early mod. Ὦ. 8189 pin- 
acle; ς ΜΕ. pinnakell, pinacle, pynacle, ς OF. 
μι) pinnacle, Ἐ'. pinacle = Sp. pindculo = 

g. pinaculo = It. pinacolo, pinnacolo, < Li. pin- 
naculum, a peak, pinnacle; double dim., ¢ L. 
pinna,a pinnacle: see pinl.] 1. Asharp point 
or peak; the very topmost point, as of a moun- 
tain. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it. Addison, Vision of Mirza. 


Far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flush’d. Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 


2. In arch., any relatively small structure (of 

whatever. form, but .com- 
monly terminating ina cone 
or a pyramid) that rises 
above the roof or coping 
of a building, or caps a pro- 
jecting architectural mem- 


ber, such as a buttress. _ Its 
constructive object is to give great- 
er weight to the member which it 
crowns, in order that this may bet- 
ter resist some lateral pressure. 
The application of the term is 
generally limited to an ornamental 
spire-shaped structure, standing 
on parapets, angles, and buttresses 
and often adorned with rich and 
varied devices. Pinnacles are very 
numerous in the fully developed 
medieval style; their shafts are 
sometimes formed into niches, and 
are sometimes paneled or quite 
plain; in examples of late, date, 
every one of the sides generally 
terminates in a gablet. The tops 
are often’ crocketed, and have 
finials at the apex. Pinnacles are 
most often square in plan, but are 
sometimes octagonal, hexagonal, 
or pentagonal. See also cut under 
crocket. 


Mony pynakle payntet watz poudred ay quere, 
Among the castel carnelez, clambred so thik, 
That pared out of paptire purely hit semed, 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 801. 
Some renown’d metropolis, 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 


Milton, P. L.., iii. 550, 
pinnacle (pin’a-kl), v. ἐκ; δια and pp. pin- 
nacled, ppr. pinnacling. [ 





Pinnacle of Buttress, 
York Minster, England. 


ME. pynaklen; < 
pmnacle, n.} 1. To put a pinnacle or pinna- 
cles on; furnish with a pinnacle or pinnacles. 

A pyzt coroune get wer that gyrle, 

Of mariorys & non other ston, 

Hize pynakled of cler quyt perle, 

Wyth flurted flowreg perfet Lai 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 207. 


The pediment of the southern transept is pinnacled, not 
inelegantly, with a flourished cross. 
T. Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 8. 


2. To place on or as on a pinnacle. 


The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 4. 
pinnacle-work (pin’a-kl-wérk), n. In arch. 
and decoration, ornamental projections, espe- 
cially at the top of any object; fleurons, knops, 
finials, and the like, taken collectively. 
pinnadiform (pi-nad’i-form), @. [Irreg. < pin- 
nal + -ad- + form.| In ichth., having the ap- 
parent form modified by an extension or en- 
croachment of the skin and scales on the fins 
or some of them, as the dorsal and anal, as in 
‘the chestodontids. Gill. 
pinne, x. Plural of pinnal, - 
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pinnaget (pin’aj), ”. | 
-age. Cf. equiv. poundiage?.) Poundage of cat- 
tle. See pound’, 

Pinnata (pi-na’ti), n. pl. [NL.,< L. pinnatus, 
feathered: see pinnate.] In herpet., the marine 
chelonians; turtles with flippers or fins. See 
Hotty in’at), a. (=F. pinné= 8 do 

nate (pin’at), a. [= F. pinné = Sp. pina 
rif It. pA arf < L., pinnatus, feathered, Πίο, 
< pinna, penna, feather: see pen?. Cf. pennate. ] 
1. Shaped like a feather, or resembling a fea- 
ther in structure. (4) In bot., noting leaves of such 
form. Also pennate. (b) In entom., noting a surface (es- 
ecially that of the posterior femora of grasshoppers) hav- 


ng minute parallel oblique lines on each side of a central 
ridge, so that the whole somewhat resembles a feather. 


2. Inzool.: (a) Feathered; pinnated. (0) Pro- 
vided with a pinna or pinnsy; having wings, 
fins, or similar parts.— Abruptly, alternately, de- 


cursively, digitately pinnate. See the adverbs.— 


Articulate-pinnate leaf, a winged leaf having the com- 
mon footstalk jointed.— Equally or interruptedly pin- 
nate. Same as abruptly pinnate.—Oppositely pinnate 
leaf. See oppositely.— Pinnate cirrose leaf, a leaf, that 
is winged and terminates with a tendril.— Pinnate leaf, a 
compound leaf whose leaflets, except the terminal one, are 
attached to the sides of the main or partial rachis. See 
cuts under Jacob’s-ladder and Phytelephas.—Unequall 
pinnate leaf, a pinnate leaf with a single terminal leafle 
pinnated (pin’a-ted),a. Same as pinnate.— Pin- 
naved grouse. See grouse, prairie-hen, and cut under 


‘upidonia. 

pinnatedly (pin’a-ted-li), adv. Same as pin- 
nately. 

pinnately (pin’at-li), adv. So as to be pinnate. 
—Pinnately cleft. Same as pinnatijid.—Pinnately 


lobed. Same as pinnatilobed.—Pinnately nerved or 
veined. Same as penninerved. See cut under nervation. 


pinnatifid (pi-nat’i-fid),.a. [Also pennatifid; 
= F. pinnatifide, pennatifide = Pg. pinnatijido, 
ς L. pinnatus, pinnate, +. findere 
(y fid), cleave.] In bot., cut or 
cleft in a pinnate manner, with 
the divisions half-way down or 
more, and the sinuses or lobes 
narrow or acute, Also pinni- 
sected. . ) 
pinnatilobate (pi-nat-i-lo’bat), a. 
[< L, pinnatus, pinnate, +. NL. lo- 
batus, lobate.]. Same as pinnati- 
lobed. 
pinnatilobed (pi-nat’i-l6bd), a. [< 
innatilobe + -ed?.] In bot., lobed 
in a pinnate manner—that is, with 
the divisions extending more than 
‘half-way to the midrib, and with 
either sinuses or lobes rounded. 
See cut 7 under oak. 
pinnation (pi-na’shon), η. [< pinnate + -ἴοπι] 
In bot., the state or condition of being pinnate. 
pinnatipartite (pi-nat-i-pir’ tit), a. [= F.pen- 
natipartite; < Li. pinnatus, pinnate, + partitus, 
parted: see partite.] In bot., parted ina pin- 
nate manner—that is, with the lobes extending 
almost but not quite to the midrib. 
pinnatiped (pi-nat’i-ped), a.andm. [= Pg. pin- 
natipede; < NL. pinnatipes (-ped-), ς Li. pinnatus, 
pinnate, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.) I, a. Fin- 
footed, as a bird; lobiped. 
II, ». One of the Pinnatipedes. 
Pinnatipedes (pin-d-tip’e-déz), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of pinnatipes : see pinnatiped.| A group of pin- 
πι, birds. Also Pinnipedes. . Schaeffer. 
pinnatisect (pi-nat’i-sekt), a.. [= F. pennati- 
séqué; < Li. pinnatus, pinnate, + sectus, pp. of 
secare, oath In bot., pinnately divided; cut 
quite down to the midrib, but with the seg- 
ments not articulated. Also pinnatisected. 
pinnatulate (pi-nat’i-lat), a. (<« LL. *pinnatu- 
lus, pennatulus, dim., ς 1. pinnatus, pinnate: see 
pinnate.} In bot., again subdivided: said of 
the leaflet of a pinnate leaf. [Not in use. ] 
pinna-wool (pin‘ii-wul),”. A fabric made from 
the byssus of a pinna. : 
pin-necked (pin’nekt),a. Pinnated, asa grouse. 
The a grouse belong to Cupidonia. 
pinner! (pin’ér),”, [ς ME. pinnere; < pin, v., 
+ -ἐγι.] 1. One who pins or 
fastens with a pin.— 2}. A pin- 
maker. Destruction of Troy, 
Notes, p. 480.-- 5. An apron 
with a bib, kept in place by 
pinning; a pinafore. 
She had on a black velvet gown, and 
a white pinner and apron. 
ingsley, Water-Babies, p. 229. 
4+, A woman’s head-dress, hav- { 
ing long flaps hanging downthe @A 
sides of the cheeks, worn during 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century: generally in the plural. 





Pinnatifid Leaf 
of Centaurea 
scabtosa. 





Pinners. 


[For *pindage, < pind + -° 


pinnisected 


Four Pinners to help narrow Foreheads and long Noses, 
and very forward, to make the Eyes look languishing. 
. Mrs, Centlivre, Platonick Lady, iii. 


It will neither be your crimped pinners, Mrs. Lilias 
(speaking of them with due respect), nor my silver hair 
or golden chain, that will fill up the void which Roland 
Graeme must needs leave in our lady’s leisure. 

Scott, Abbot, vi. 


pinner?} (pin’ér), n. [< pin, v., + -erl; ult. a 
var. of pinderl.]_ A pinder or pound-master. 
One George-a-Greene, the Pinner of the town. 
Greene, George-a-Greene, 
pinnett (pin’et), ». [Dim. of L. pinna, a pinna- 
cle: see pinl.] A pinnacle. 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 28. 
Pinnide (pin’i-dé), πα. pl. [NL.,< Pinna? + 
-idz.) A family of bivalve mollusks, named 
from the genus Pinna; the pinnas. | They are 
closely~related to the Aviculide (with which they are 
united by some conchologists), but differ in having a tri- 
angular or mytiliform shell with two muscular scars, a 
linear ligament, and a hinge without teeth. The species 
are mostly inhabitants of warm seas, but one occurs in 
English waters. Also named Pinnin& as a subfamily of 
Aviculidaz. J. E. Gray, 1840, See cut under Pinna2, 


pinnie, ». See pinny?. 

pinniewinkle, n. See pinnywinkle. 

pinniform (pin’i-f6rm), a. [= F. pinniforme, 
ς L. pinna, feather, fin, + forma, form.]. 1. 
Like a feather, penniform.—2. Like a fin or 
flipper: as, the pinniform wing of the penguin. 
—3. Pinnate in form, in any sense; alate; lo- 
bate; auriculate—4. Resembling a mollusk 
of the genus Pinna. . | 

Pinnigrada (pi-nig’ra-di), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of pinnigradus: see pinnigrade.| 1. The eri- 


noids as an order of echinoderms. See Crinoi- 
dea. [Little used.]—2. In mammal., same as 
Pinnipedia. Owen, 


pinnigrade (pin’i-grad), α. απᾶ η. [< NL. pin- 
nigradus,< Li. pinna, feather, fin, + gradi, walk, 
σο.] I, a. Moving by means of fins, flippers, 
or other pinnate parts. 

ΤΙ. η. A member of the Pinnigrada; a pin- 

niped. 

pinninerved (pin’i-nérvd),a. [< L.pinna, fea- 
ther, + nervum, nerve, + -ed?.] In bot., same 
as penninerved. 

pinning (pin’ing), ». [Verbal n. of pin}, v.] 1. 
The act of fastening or securing with a pin.— 
2. The masonry that supports studwork.—pin- 
ning in, the operation of filling in the joints of masonry 
with spalls or chips of stone.— Pinning up, in building, 
the operation of driving in wedges for the purpose of bring- 
ing an upper work to bear fully upon an underpinning con- 
structed beneath. 

pinniped (pin’i-ped), a. and ». [< L. pinna, 
feather, fin, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.] I, a. 
Fin-footed, in any sense; having feet like fins 
or flippers. αν Having flippers, as a seal ; 
pinnigrade; belonging to the Pinnigrada or Pinnipedia, 
asamammal. (b) Pinnatiped or lobiped, asa bird ; be- 
longing to the Pinnatipedes. (c) Totipalmate or stega- 

_nopodous, as a bird; belonging to the Pinnipedes (see 
Pinnipedes, 1 (b)). ‘(d) Having alate locomotory appen- 
dages, as a pteropod; pteropodous, 

IT, η. A member of the Pinnipedes or Pinni- 


edia: opposed to fissiped. 

innipedes (pi-nip’e-déz), η. pl. [NL., pl. of 
innipes: see pinniped.| 1. In ornith.: (a) 
ame as Pinnatipedes. (0) Same as Totipalma- 
tz or Steganopodes.—2. In mammal., same as 
Pinnipedia.—3. In Crustacea, erabs which have 
some of the limbs like flippers, fitted for swim- 
ming; the paddle-crabs, shuttle-crabs, or swim- 

ming-crabs, See cut under paddle-crab. 
Pinnipedia (pin-i-pé’di-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of pinnipes. See pinniped.] In zodl., the 
pinnigrade, pinniped, or fin-footed aquatie car- 
niyorous quadrupeds, constituting one of the 
prime divisions of the order Fer or Carnivora, 


the other being the Fissipedia. In Miiger’s classi- 
fication (1811) it was the thirteenth order of mammals. 
The body is prone, not raised from the ground; the limbs 
are modified into fins or flippers for swimming, and con- 
fined within the common integument beyond the elbows 
and knees; the feet are rotate φον ἡ - The first pha- 
langes and digits of the manus and pes are enlarged be- 
yond the others. The deciduous dentition is much.re- 
duced or rudimentary. The skull is greatly compressed 
between the orbits ; the lacrymal bone is imperforate, in- 
traorbital, and rarely confluent with the maxillary, which 
bounds the orbit; the palatines are not produced forward 
laterally ; and there are extensive vacuities between the 
frontal and maxillary bones and between the tympanics 
and exoccipitals. There are three families— the Otartidz 
or eared seals (sea-lions, sea-bears, etc.), the Phocid& or 
seals proper, and the Odobenide or walruses. Also called 

μμ and Pinnigrada. See cuts under otary, seal, 

and walrus. 


pinnisected (pin’i-sek-ted), a. [< L. pinna, fea- 


ther, + sectus, pp. of secare, cut, + -ed2,] In 


bot., same as pinnatifid. 


pinnitarsal 


pinnitarsal (pin-i-tiir’sal),a. [< es fea- 
ther, + NL. tarsus, tarsus, + -al.] aving pin- 


nate feet, as a swimming-crab. 

pinnitentaculate (pin’i-ten-tak’i-lat), a. [< 
L. pinna, a fin, + NL. tentaculum, a tentacle, + 
-atel,] Having pinnate tentacles, as a polyp; 
aleyonarian. See Alcyonaria. 

pinnock! (pin’gk), n. [< ME. pinnue, hedge- 
sparrow: said to be so called in imitation of its 

ort piping note (cf. pinkS).] 1. The dunnock 
or hedge-sparrow, Accentor modularis. See cut 
under Accentor. [Prov. Eng.]—2. A titmouse 
or tomtit.— Bearded pinnock, the bearded titmouse, 
Panurus biarmicus. 

pinnock? (pin’ok), ». [Origin obseure.] A 
tunnel iehatar a road to carry off water; a cul- 
vert. (Local, Eng. ] 

pinnoite (pin’9-it), n. .[Named after the min- 
eralogist Pinno.] A hydrous borate of mag- 
nesium, occurring in tetragonal crystals and 
fibrous massive forms of a yellow color. 
found at Stassfurt in Prussia, where it has prob- 
ably resulted from the alteration of boracite, 

pinnothere (pin’6-thér), n. [= F. pinnotére = 
Pg. pinoteres (pl.), < NL. Pinotheres, Pinoteres: 
see Pinotheres.| A crab of the genus Pinnothe- 
res; a pea-crab. 

Pinnotheres (pin-6-thé’réz), π. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1807), prop. Pinnoteres, ς Gr. πιννοτήρης, 
8, small crab that lives in the pinna’s shell, < 
πίννα, πίννη, the pinna (see Pinna?), + τηρεῖν, 
guard.] A genus of small crustaceans, typical 
of the family Pinnotheriidz, so called because 
they inhabit the shells of pinnas and other bi- 
valve mollusks, as oysters; the pea-crabs. One 
of the best-known is P. ostreum, the little crab ων 
found in the American oyster (Ostrea virginica), whic 
when cooked is of a delicate flesh-color with a red band. 
P. pisum, the European pea-crab proper, inhabits mus- 


sels. P. veterum was known to the ancients as inhabit- 
ing the pinnas in the Mediterranean. See cut under pea- 
ab 


crab. 

pinnotherian (pin-6-thé’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Pinnotheres + -απ.] JI. a. Relating to pea- 
crabs; belonging to the genus Pinnotheres or 
the family Pinnotheriide. 

II, x. A pea-crab. 

Pinnotheriide (pin’6-thé-1i’i-d6é), mpl. [NL., 
< Pinnotheres + -ide.) A family of brach 
rous decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus 
Pinnotheres ; the pea-crabs. They are of small size 
and rounded form, with slender legs and thin, soft integu- 
ment, owing to their habitual residence inside the shells 
of the various bivalves of which they are commensals. 

pinnula (pin’d-li), η. pl. pinnule\-lé). [NL.: 
see pinnule.|] 1. Inzodl.: (a) A pinnule, or small 
pinna; some little pinnate part or organ. Spe- 
cifically —(1) A barb of afeather. See barb1,3. (2) One 
of the series of lateral branchlets of the arms of a crinoid. 
See cut under Crinoidea. (3)Same as pinnulus. Sollas. 
(0) [cap.] A genus of bivalve mollusks. Rafi- 
nesque, 1815.—2. In bot., same as pinnule, 3. 

pinnulate (pin’i-lat), a. [< NL. pinnulatus, < 
L. pinnula, a pinnule: see pinnule.] In zoodl. 
and bot., provided with pinnule or pinnules. 

pinnulated (pin’i-la-ted), a. [< pinnulate + 

x a2.) Same as pinnulate. 

pinnule (pin’il), ». [= F. pinnule = It. pin- 
nola, ς L. pinnula, a little plume; dim. ¢ L. 
pinna, afeather: see pinnal, pen?.] 1. Apin- 
nula.— 2. In ichth., specifically, a small fin-like 
appendage. It is developed especially in scombroid 
fishes, as the mackerel, behind the dorsal and anal fins. 
Pinnules are really low, short, detached fin-rays, much 
branched and without membranous connection with one 
another or with the fin proper. See cut under mackerel. 


3. In bot., a secondary pinna; one of the pin- 
nately disposed divisions of a pinna: noting es- 
pecially the ultimate divisions of the frond in 
ferns. Also pinnula. See cut under Notho- 
id. 

pinnulus (pin’i-lus), .; pl. pinnulé (-1i). [NL.,< 
L. pinnula: see pinnule.] A form of sexradiate 
sponge-spicule resulting from the suppression 
of the proximal ray and the development of 
porrect spines on the distal ray. Also pinnula. 

xSol las. 

pinny! (pin’i), a. [< piml + -yl.] Pinned; 
clogged; choked: as, a pinny filc. 

pinny?, pinnie (pin’i), ». [Abbr. dim. of pina- 
fore.|. A pinafore: a childish or colloquial 
sy When, poor bantling! down she tumbled, 

Daubed her hands, and face, and pinny. 
10. Locker, Piccadilly. 

pinnywinkle, pinniewinkle (pin’i-wing-kl), 
nm. (Appar. a particular use and corrupted form 
of periwinkle2.| An old instrument of torture 
consisting of a board with holes into which the 
fingers were thrust and pressed upon with pegs. 
Also pinnywinks. [Scotch.] 


pinay winks (pin’i-wingks), n. 


It is pond California. 


yu- pin-rod (pin’rod), n. 
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They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on the 
pinny-winkles for witches. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiii. 
[Also penny- 
winks, pilniewinks, ete.: see pinnywinkle.] Same 
as pinnywinkle. 


pin-oak (pin’dk), n. A tree, Quercus palustris, 


found in wet places in the eastern half of the 
United States: so named in allusion to the 
ersistent dead branches, which resemble pins 
pies into the trunk. It grows from 70 to 90 feet 
high, and affords a wood of some value, Also called 
swamp Spanish oak and water-oak. | 
pinole δώ. n. [ς Sp. pinole, < Nahuatl 
pimolli,]. 1. An aromatic powder used in Italy 
for making chocolate.— 2. Maize (or, more 
rarely, wheat) dried, ground, and sometimes 
mixed with the flour of mesquite-beans, which 
are quite sweet: used somewhat extensively 
as an article of food on the borders of Mexico 


pion (pin-yon’), π. [Sp., a pine-nut, ς piiia, 
pine-cone. Cf. Ῥίσπομ.] One of several nut- 
pines of the Rocky Mountain region, as Pinus 
quadrifolia, P. edulis, and P. monophylla.. The 
seed of one οἱ these trees is also called pifion.— Pinion 
jay, the blue-neaded or Maximilian’s jay : so called from 
its fondness for pinons and other nut-pines. 


pinpatch (pin’pach), n. The common periwin- 
kle, Littorina littorea. [Suffolk, Eng. } 
pin-pillow (pin’pil’6),”. Aspecies of prickly- 
ate Opuntia curassavica. 
pin-point (pin’point), n. 
hence, a trifle. 
pin-poppet (pin’pop’et),”. Apinease. [North. 


The point of a pin; 


ng. 

pin-rack (pin‘rak), πι Naut., a rail or frame 
having holes for holding belaying-pins. 

pin-rail (pin‘ral), ». 1. A bar or strip, usu- 
ally of wood, to which are secured pegs or hooks 
for hanging up various objects.—2, In organ- 
building, a ledge of wood passing under the 
keys of the manual, in which the key-pins are 
fixed.— 5. Naut., a rail of wood or metal for 
ent belaying-pins to which ropes are be- 
αγεᾶ. 

pin-rib (pin’rib), π. A delicate cord or rib 
woven in the substance of fine muslin. 

In a locomotive, a tie- 
oe connecting the brake-shoes on opposite 
sides. 

pinserst, n. An obsolete form of pincers. 

pinsnett (pins’net), n. [Contr. of *pinsonet, ς 
pinson2 + -et.] Same as pinson?, 

To these their nether-stockes they have corked shooes, 


pinsnets, and fine pantoffles, which bear them up a finger 
or two from the ground. 


Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, p, 55. . 


pinson! (pin’son), ». [Early mod. E. also pyn- 
son; ς ME. pynsone, pensyn, pincers, forceps, < 
OF’. *pingon, pinchon, dim. of pince, pincers, « 
pincer, pinch, nip: see pinch.|} Pincers; nip- 
pers; forceps: usually in the plural. Halliwell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.) | 
The pensynnys, that drewe the naylys owt 
Of fete and handys, alle a-bowt, 
And losyd thi bodye from the tre, 
Of myn synnys, lord, lose thou me. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 189. 


Pynsone, to drawe owt tethe, dentaria. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 400. 
They pull out the haire on their faces with little pinsons 
made for that purpose. Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΠΠ. 262. 
pinson?t,”. [Early mod. E. also pynson; < ME. 
pinson, pynson, pynsone (see ** Prompt. Pary.”).] 
A thin shoe; a kind of pumps. 
Soccatus, that weareth stertups or pinsons, 
| Elyot (1559), (Halliwell.) 
Calceamen and calcearium is a shoo, pinson, socke. 
Withals’ Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 286. (Nares.) 
pin-switch (pin’swich), ». A switch in which 
electric connection is made by means of pins in- 
serted in holes between plates insulated from 
each other. | 
pint (pint), 2. [< ΜΕ, pinte, pynte, pyynte (AS. 
*pynt is not authorized) = ΟΕτίος. pint = MD. 
pinte, D. pint = MLG. pinte = MHG. pinte, G. 
pint, < OF. (and F.) pinte = Sp. Pg. pinta (ML. 
pinta), a pint, appar. so called as beingamarked 
part of a larger vessel, < Sp. pinta, a mark, <¢ L. 
pieta, fem. of pictus, painted, marked: see pic- 
ture.| A measure of capacity equal to half a 


quart. The imperial pint is 34.65925 cubic inches; the 
United States or old wine-pint, 254 cubic inches (see gal- 
lon); the old customary ale-pint, 35} cubic inches; and the 
old Scotch pint, about 3 old English ale-pints or 105 cubic 
inches. There was alsoa local unit of weight of this name 
for butter, equal to a pound and a quarter. 

pinta (pin’taé), η, [Sp., a mark: see pint.) A 
skin-affection which prevails in Mexico. 


Pinus (pi’nus), #. 


Pinus 


pintado (pin-ti’d6), a. απᾶ π. [Sp., prop. pp. 
of pintar, paint: see paint.) I, a. Painted— 
that is, spotted or pied.—Pintado petrel, Daption 
capensis, the Cape pigeon, See cut under Daption. 

11. xn. 1. The pintado petrel.— 2. The com- 
mon guinea-fowl, Numida meleagris. See cut 
under Numida.—3, The West Indian mackerel, 
Scomberomorus regalis.—4, Chintz: the name 
given to all printed goods in the East Indies, 
especially those of the finer quality, many of 
which seem to have been partly painted by 
hand. 

To Woodcot, when I muuped at my lady Mordaunt’s at 
Ashted, where was a room hung with pintado, full of fig- 
ures greate and small, prettily representing sundry trades 
and occupations of the Indians with their habits. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 30, 1665. 

Fresh-colored taffeta lined with their pintadoes. 

Birdwood, Indian Arts, I, 133. 
ην (pin’tal),a.andn, I, a. Same as pin- 
ailed. 

ΤΙ. n. 1. The pin-tailed duck, Dafila acuta. 
Also called, from the peculiarity of the tail, 
pickettail, pigeontail, piketail, sharptail, spike- 
tail, spindletail, splittail, sprigtail, sprittail or 
spreettail, and kite-tailed widgeon. See cut un- 
der Dafila.—2. The ruddy duck, Lrismatura 
rubida, (Delaware, Maryland.|—3. The sharp- 
tailed or pin-tailed grouse, Pedivcetes phasia- 
nellus, more fully called pintail chicken. 

pin-tailed (pin’tald),a, 1. Having the tail nar- 
rowly cuneate, with long acute central feathers, 
as the pintail duck, Dafilaacuta,.—2, Having the 
individual feathers of the tail stiff, narrow, and 
pointed, as the pintail ducks of the genus Eris- 
matura. 

pintle (pin’tl), ».. [In sense 1 taken to be a 
dim. of pin, but in form and in sense 2 in fact 
< ME. pintel, pyntyl, < AS. pintel, dim. of *pint, 
= OF ries. pint, penth = MLG. LG. pint = Dan. 
dial. pint, pintel, penis. Cf. It. pinco, pincio, 
the same.] 1. A pin upon which anything re- 
volves, or which holds two things together 
while one or both are free to move in a certain 


way. (α) In artillery, a long iron bolt about which the 
chassis traverses. (b) ‘(he pin of a hinge, a dowel, or a plate 
with pins taking the place of dowels. (ο) In carriage-mak- 
ing, the bolt which allows the forward axle to revolve un- 
der the body of the wagon. (d) In ship building, that part 
of the hinge of the rudder which consists of a vertical pin 
designed to receive the ring of the other part, It is gen- 
erally set in the stern-post with the pin erect, but in small 
boats the pintle is often attached to the rudder, in which 
case the pin projects downward, entering the ring from 


above. 
2. The penis, [Old and prov. Eng. ] 
pintle-hook (pin’tl-huk),. In artillery, a stout 
projecting bar of iron, bent upward at a right 
angle, and bolted to the rear of the limber-axle. 
It serves to engage the lunette-ring on the end of the 
trail of the gun-carriage, and attach the latter to the lim- 
ber for transportation. 


pinto (pin’to), a. and π. [Sp., painted, < L. 
pictus, painted: see paint.] 1, a. Piebald. 
{ Western U. 8.] 

It is often a question whether the pinto, or painted pony 
of ‘Texas, is the result of a pinto ancestry, or of a general 
coupling of horses of all colors. 

The Century, XX XVII. 334. 

ΤΙ. η. A piebald animal; specifically, the cal- 
ico or painted pony of Texas. 

pin-tongs (pin’téngz), n. sing. and pl. A form 
of pliers which are closed by a ring sliding on 
the handles ; sliding-tongs. 

For cutting the facets, they are held in small hand-vises 
or pin-tongs. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 75. 

pin-tool (pin’té1), ». In wood-working, a tubu- 
lar cutter or punch for trimming to shape 
sash-, door-, and other pins of soft wood, for 
which the stuff is got outin the square. Hard- 
wood pins are turned, EF. H. Knight. 

pint-pot (pint’ pot), 2. 1. A pot made to contain 
a pint, especially a pewter pot for beer.— 2, A 
person who is addicted to the use of beer, or a 
seller of beer. [Rare.]} | 
d pint-pot ; peace, good tickle-brain. 

ορ Shak, 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 488, 

pint-stoup (pint’stoup),. Avessel made to hold 
a pint, properly one made to hold a Seotch pint, 
whichismuch larger than the English. See pint. 

De’il hae them that hae the least pint-stoup. ' 

Scotch proverb. 
[NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < L. 
pinus, pine: see pinel.] 1. A genus of. conif- 
erous trees of the tribe Abietez, known by the 
staminate flowers in numerous short yellowish 
catkins, and the two. forms of leaves, the pri- 
mary small and seale-like, the secondary long 
and conspicuous and in clusters of from one to 
five each, enveloped at the base bya dry sheath. 
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There are about 75 species, widely distributed throughout 
north temperate regions, with a very few extending within 
the tropics in eastern Asia and Central America. They 
are tall or sometimes low evergreens bearing ovoid or ob- 
long cones of closely imbricated woody scales, with thin or 
thickened apex. Every scale bears two winged seeds, the 
embryo with from three to ten seed-leaves set in a circle. 
(See cut under cotyledon.) The scales remain tightly set 
together over the seeds from fertilization till maturity, and 
after opening and discharging the seeds are long persistent 
on their axis. The cones vary in size from 2 inches and less 
in P. edulis, the pinon, to 6 inches in the well-known cones 
of the white pine, P. Strobus, and reach 18 inches or more 
in Ρ, Lambertiana, the sugar-pine. The United States is 
ticularly rich in pines, being the home of half the 
own species. For species and uses, see pinel. See cuts 
under cone, Abietinex, cotyledon, and pollen. 


2. [l. c.] Same as pineal body (which see, under 
meal), 

pin-vise (pin’vis),. 1. A hand-vise used by 

clock-makers for grasping small arbors and 

pins. 4. Η. Knight.—2, A small vise used by 

professional and amateur fly-makers to hold a 

hook while attaching and constructing a fly 

upon it. Norris. 

pinwheel (pin’hwél), π. 1. A contrate wheel 
in which the cogs are pins set into the disk. 
—2. In tanning, a stout circular box contain- 
ing warm water or water and melted tallow, 
in which hides are rolled about over strong 
wooden pins fastened to the inner cireumfer- 
ence of the box. Harper’s Mag., LXX. 275.— 
3. A kind of firework, consisting of a long pa- 
per case filled with a combustible composition 
and wound spirally about a disk of pasteboard 
or wood. en it is supported vertically on 
a pivot, and ignited, it revolves rapidly, form- 
ing a wheel of fire. 

pinwheel (pin‘hwél), ο. t. In tanning, to sub- 
ject to the action of the pinwheel, 

pin-wingt (pin’wing), » A penguin. JLneye. 
Brit., UL. 734. 

pin-winged (pin’wingd), a. Having a short at- 
tenuated faleate first primary. The pin-winged 
doves are pigeons of the genus Aichmoptila or 
Engyptila, as E. albifrons of Texas and Mexico. 

pinwork (pin’wérk), x. In needle-point lace, 
small and fine raised parts of a design. 

pinwork (pin’wérk), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pin- 

worked or pinwrought, ppr. pinworking. Ly flax- 

spinning, to work (flax-yarn) on a pin of wood in 

a manner to increase its suppleness, when mak- 


ing the yarn up into bundles for veut! Sev- 
eral hanks are operated upon at a time by passing them 
over a stout arm fixed to a suitable support. A stout pin 
is then passed through them, and with this the operator 
jerks and twists the hanks till they are as suppleas desired, 
and will lie as placed while they are being bundled. 


pinworm (pin’wérm), ». A small threadworm 
or nematoid, Oxyuris vermicularis, infesting the 
rectum, especially of children. See Ascarida, 
and cut under Oxyuris. 

pinx. The usual abbreviation of pinzit. 

pinxit (pingk’sit), 0. [L., (he) painted (this), 
3d pers. perf. ind. of pingere, pans see paint. | 

A word oceurring as a part of a marginal note 
on a picture, noting who painted it: as, Ru- 

bens pinait, ‘Rubens painted (1118). Abbre- 
viated ping. and pat. 

Pinxter, 7. See Pinkster. 

pinxter-flower, ~. See pinkster-flower. 

Piny! (pi’ni), a. [Also piney; < pinel + -y1.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, consisting of, or 
covered with pines. 

Between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Tennyson, (none. 


We passed the beautiful falls of the Tind Elv, drove for 
more than twenty miles over wild piny hills, and then de- 
scended to Kongsberg. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 397. 
The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From. the green steeples of the piney wood, 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. 


Piny resin, the product also called piny varnish, Indian 
(sometimes Manila) and liquid copal, and white dammar- 
resin. See dammar-resin.— Piny tallow, a concrete fatty 
substance resembling wax, obtained by boiling with water 
the fruit of the Vateria indica, a tree common upon the 
Malabar coast. It partakes of the nature of stearine, and 
forms excellent candles. Also called Malabar tallow. 


piny? (pi’ni), ”.; pl. pinies (-niz). A dialectal 
form of peony. 
pionet, η. A Middle English form of peony. 
pionedt, @ A word variously explained as 
meaning ‘overgrown with marsh-marigolds,’ or 
simply ‘dug.’ <Aldis Wright. 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
hak., Tempest, iy. 1. 64. 
pioneer (pi-g-nér’), m [Formerly also pioner, 
rarely piner; < F. pionnier, OF. peonier, a foot- 
soldier, sapper, or miner, < peon, pion, a foot- 
soldier: see peon.] 1. Milit., one of a party 
or company of foot-soldiers who march before 
or with an army, and are furnished with dig- 
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ging- and cutting-implements, to clear the way 
of obstructions, repair the roads, dig intrench- 
ments, ete. 
A thousand horse and foot, a thousand pioneers, 
If we get under ground, to fetch. us out again, 
And every one an axe to cut the woods down. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 4. 

He [the Russian] useth no Foot but such as are Pioneers 
or Gunners, of both which sort 30000. 

Milton, Hist. Moscovia. 
2. One who or that'which goes before and opens 
and leads or prepares the way for others com- 
ing after; specifically, a first or early explorer 
or experimenter in any department of human 
enterprise. 

The colonies and settlements . . . occupied with taming 
the wiid earth, and performing the functions of pioneers of 
civilization. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, Authority in Matters of Me λσ iii. 
{(Latham.) 

Snow-drifts stretch by the roadside, and one by one the 
pioneers of the vast pine-woods of the interior appear. 

J. 4. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 91. 

pioneer (pi-o-nér ), Vv. [< pioneer, n.] I, trans. 

To go before and open (a way); lead or prepare 
the way to or for. 

1 found that miners had pioneered the way some distance 
down theriver in search of gold. The Century, XXX. 739. 


It is true that in the earliest days of the settlement the 
diggers who found their way to Kimberley were of a more 
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2. Having faith in and reverence for the Su- 
preme Being; actuated by faith in and rever- 
ence for God; godly; devout: said of persons. 
Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not; © 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 
3. Dictated by reverence for God; proceed- 
ing from picty: said of things: as, pious awe; 
pious services; pious sorrow. 
Ihave... paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 8. 72. 
Sickness itself is appayed with religion and_ holy 
thoughts, with pious resolutions and ge δν ντ prayers. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 901. 
4, Practised under the pretense of religion or 
for a good end: as, pious frauds. | 
With devotion’s visage 


And pious action, we do sugar o’er . 
‘Lhe devil himself. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 48. 


Pious uses. See use.=Syn. 2. Religious, holy, righteous, 


x saintly. See religion. 


piously (pi’us-li), adv. In a pious manner; 
devoutly; as an act of piety; dutifully. 


Encompass’d and in great danger, he was valiantly and 
prously rescu’d by his Son Titus. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 


pious-minded (pi’us-min’ded), a. Of a pious 


orderly and law-abiding class than those who pioneeredthe disposition. 


gold-mines of California and Australia. 
Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XUITI. 877. 
ΤΙ. intrans. Toactas pioneer; clear the way; 
remove obstructions. arterly Rev. 
pioneering (pi-9-nér’ing), p. a. Pertaining to 
pioneers; serving to pioneer: as, a pioneering 
expedition. 
ionert, ». An obsolete form of pioneer. 
ionias (pi-6’ni-as), nm. See Pionus. 

Pionid# (pi-on’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Pionus + 
-idz.| A family of parrots, named from the 
genus Pionias or Pionus. It is characterized by a 
short broad tail half as long as the wings, a short grooved 
and toothed bill with an extensive naked cere, and color- 


ation chiefly green. There are upward of 80 species, 
most of which are American, the others being African. 


pioningt (pi’o-ning), ». [< pion(er) + -ἴπρι.] 
The working of pioneers; military works raised 
by pioneers. 
With painefull pyonings 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound 
Spenser, F. Q., Il. x. 63. 
Pionus (pi’6-nus), »: [NL. (Wagler, 1830), « 
Gr. πίων, fat.) Anextensive genus of parrots 
of the family Psitiacidz (or a family Pionid2), 
containing such species as P. menstruus and P. 
senilis of Brazil. Also, more correctly, Pionias. 
iony, ”. An obsolete or dialectal form of peony. 
Piop ila (pi-of’i-li), n. [NL. (Fallen, 1810), < 
Gr. πίων, fat, + φιλεῖν, love.] A genus of dip- 
terous insects of the family Muscidz, or giving 
name to a family Piophilidz, species of which in- 
habit cheese; the cheese-flies. The larva of the cos- 
mopolitan P. casei, the common cheese-hopper, lives on 
cheese, hams, and fat in general, and also, according to 
Germar, in cooking-salt. One species has been reared on 
the roots of celery. There are about 30 species, the adults 


of all of which are small black glistening flies. Three are 
common to North America and Europe. See cut under 


cheese-jly. ὃν 

Piophilide (pi-0-fil’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. (Mac- 
quart, 1835), < Piophila + -ide.] A family of 
acalyptrate dipterous insects, typified by the 
genus Piophila, having the auxiliary vein of the 
wings coalescent throughout with the first lon- 
gitudinal vein... Several genera belong to this 
family, and four of them are represented in 
North America, 

pioscope (pi’6-skop), π.. [< Gr. πίων, fat, + 
σκοπεῖν, view.] A kind of lactoscope invented 
by Heeren. It consists of a black vulcanized rubber 
disk having a'central circular recess for holding the milk 
to be tested. Upon this is fitted a glass cover painted 
with six sectors of color, ranging from white-gray to deep 
bluish-gray, around a central unpainted spot. The color 
of the milk as seen through the unpainted spot in the 
center of the cover is compared with the colors of the 
sectors, and the quality of the milk is estimated from the 
color of the sector which most nearly corresponds to that 
of the sample. ; 

piot (pi’ot), n. See piet. 

pioted, a. See pieted. 

pious(pi'us),@. [=F . piewx, an extended form 
of OF. pie = Sp. Pg. It. pio, ς L. pius, pious, 
devout, affectionate, kind. Hence ult. (< L.) 
ροή pity, pittance, εἴο.]. 1. Having or ex- 

ibiting due respect and affection for parents or 
others to'whom respect and affection are due; 
also, pertaining to or consisting in the duties of 
respect and affection toward parents or others. 
No one Thing ee ues and improves Religion more 

than a venerable, high, pious Esteem of the chiefest Minis- 

rs. Howell, Letters, ii. 10. 


pip® (pip), v. 


pip! (pip), ». [Early mod. E. also pipe, pype, < 


. pippe, pyppe = MD. pippe, pipse, D. pip 
= MLG. pip, LG. pipp, pipps = OHG. phiphiz, 
pfipfis, MHG. phippfesz, G. (obs.) pfips, pfipps, 
MHG. also pippusz, pippis, G. pips, pipps (atter 
LG.) = Sw. pipp = Dan. pip = Ε'. pepie = Pr. 
pepida ον pepita = Pg. pivide, pevide= It. 
pipita, < . pipita, pivita (after Rom.), ¢ L. 
pituita, phlegm, .rheum, slime, also the. pip; 
prob., with loss of orig. s-, < spuere, pp. sputus, 
spew: see spew.] A disease of fowls, consist- 
ing in a secretion of thick mucus in the mouth 
and throat, often accompanied by the formation 
of a sheath-like scale on the end of the tongue: 
not to be confused with canker or roup. 

Choose thou another [friend] of somewhat tougher frame, 
and that: will not die of the pip like a young chicken. 
Scott, Monastery, ix. 


A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk! 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


pip? (pip), ”. [Short for pippinl.] 1. The kernel 


or seed of fruit, as of an apple or an orange.— 
2. One of the spots on dice or on playing-cards: 
thus, the ace has one pip; the ten, ten pips. 
—3. One of the rhomboid-shaped spaces into 
which the surface of a pineapple is divided.— 
4. A trade-name used by manufacturers and 
dealers in artificial flowers for an imitation of 
the central part of a flower which bears the 
seeds or fruit. 


pip? (pip), v. t.; pret. and pp. piped: ppr. pip- 


ping. [<pip2,n.] Το blackball. ([Slang.] 
If Buckle were pipped, they would do the same to every 
clergyman. A. H. Huth, Buckle, I. 252. (Encye. Dict.) 


[A var. of pipel, peep1, in like 
sense.| I, intrans. To peep, pipe, or chirp, as 
a chick or young bird. 


It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry 
in the egg before the shell be broken. Boyle. 


ΤΙ. trans. To crack or chip a hole through 


#(the shell): said of a chick in the egg. 
Pipa (pi’pi), %. 


[NL. (Laurenti).] A genus 
of aglossal tailless amphibians, typical of the 
family Pipide. P. americana or surinamensis, 


the Surinam toad, is the only species. Its color 
is brownish-olive above and whitish below. It is some- 





Surinam Toad (Pifa americana), female. 


times 7 inches long, and has a peculiarly hideous aspect. 
It is particularly interesting on account of its mode of 
rearing its young. After the female has laid the eggs, 
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the male places them upon her. back, fecundates them, 
and then presses them into cellules, which at that period 
open for their reception, and afterward close over them. 
In these cellules on the mother’s back the eggs are 
hatched and the young pass their tadpole state, for they 
do not leave their domicile till their legs are formed. 
Asterodactylus is a synonym. See Aglossa. 


Pipe (pi’pé), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Pipa.] Same 
428 Pipide. Tschudi, 1838. 
pipage (pi’paj), x. [< pipel + -age.] Convey- 
ance or distribution by pipes, as of water, gas, 
petroleum, ete. 
The question of pipage is one of immense importance. 
χα αι. Sct. Amer, ο. p. 8765. 


_. A public authority which, in dealing with the ques- 
tions of constant supply, pressure, and pipage, should be 
‘bound to have regard nut only to the convenience of cus- 
tomers, but also to the requirements for the extinction of 
fire. Engineer, LX VII. 343. 
pipal (pé’pal), n. Same as pipul-tree. 


For the discovery of theft they use an ordeal of fire, the 
person accused carrying a piece of red-hot iron afew paces 
vith nothing between it and the skin but a few pipal 

eaves. 


pipe! (pip), v.; pret. and pp. piped, ppr. piping. 
[Also, in the orig. sense ‘ chirp,’ peep (formerly 
also spelled piep) and pip; ς ME. pipen, pypen, 
= D. pijpen = MLG. pipen, LG. piepen, pipen 
= MHG. phifen, pfifen, G. pfeifen, piepen, pipen 
= Sw. pipa = Dan. pibe, pipe, peep, or chirp, 
as birds, ¢ OF. piper, also pepier, I’, piper, pi- 
pier, pipe, peep, or chirp, as birds or as frogs, 

L, pipire, pipiare, pipare (ML. also pipulare) 
= Gr. πιπίζειν, chirp; imitative of the sound of 
chirping. In later uses the verb is from the 
noun. Cf. peep!, pip.) I. intrans. 1. To chirp, 
whistle, warble, or sing, as a bird. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 


Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves. 
Longfellow, Pegasus in Pound. 


2. To sound shrilly, as wind. 


His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 
-ς Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 162. 
Well piped the wind, and, as it swept 
The garden through, no sweet thing slept. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 124. 


3. To cry; weep: sometimes with up: as, the 
children piped up at this.—4. To play on a 
pipe, fife, flute, or any similar instrument of 
‘music. 


The yonger sorte come pyping on apace, 
In whistles made of fine enticing wood. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), Epil., p. 82. 


He pip’d, I sung; and, when he sung, I piped. 
Mae | . Spenser, Coli Clout, 1. 76. 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced. 
η. ο ρα, Mat. xi. 17. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step by step they followed dancing. 
Browning, Pied Piper, vii. 


5.. To make a shrill noise, as bees, in the hive 
Derore swarming.—To pipe in an ivy-leaf. See ivy- 


. trans. 1. To utter or emit, as notes, in a 
shrill or piping voice. 
A robin . . . was basking himself in the sunshine, and 
piping a few querulous notes. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 256. 
And, while the wood-thrush pipes his evening lay, 
Give me one lonely hour to hymn the setting day. 
Bryant, A Walk at Sunset. 
When the summer days are bright and long, 
And the little birds pipe a merry song. 
R. Η. Stoddard, Under the Trees. 


2. To play; produce on a pipe or similar mu- 
sical instrument, 

Things without life giving sound, whether pipe or harp, 
except they give a distinction in the sounds, how shall it 
be known what is piped or harped? 1 Cor. xiv. 7. 

“Piper, pipe that song again.” 

Sol aes: d; he wept to hear. 
William Blake, Songs of Innocence, Int. 

+ Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate. 
ΛΙ. Arnold, Thyrsis. 
8. Naut., to call by means of the boatswain’s 
pipe or whistle: as, to pipe the crew to grog or 
to prayers. 

The men are generally in long before they are piped 
down. Marryat. 
4. To provide or supply with pipes. 


This well was piped and used for a while, but, not yield- 
ing enough water for cooling purposes, was closed. 
Sct. Amer., Ν. Ἑ., LX. 33. 


5. To convey by pipe, as water, gas, oil, etc. 


Wherever the water comes from, it is usually conveyed 
into a tank or a reservoir, and then piped or ditched about 
over the farm wherever needed. 

Pop. Sct. Μο. XXXVI. 365. 


Natural gas will be piped to Chicago. 
New York Tribune, July'8, 1887. 


Athenzum, No. 3202, p. 315. i 
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6. To furnish with or make into piping, as in 
dressmaking or upholstery: as, to pipe a bor- 
der.— 7. In hydraul. mining, to direct a stream 
of water upon, as a bank of gravel, from the 
hydraulic pipe.—To pipe one’s eye, to weep; cry. 
[Nautical slang. } 


| Then reading on his "bacco-box, 
He heav’'d a bitter sigh, 
And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 
Hood, Faithless Sally Brown. 


He was very frail and tearful; for being aware that a 


_shepherd’s mission was to pipe to his flocks, and that a 


boatswain’s mission was to pipe all hands, . . . sohe had 
got it into his head that his own peculiar mission was to 
pipe his eye ; which he did perpetually. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxxii. 
To pipe down (naut.), to dismiss from muster, asa ship’s 
company, or to signify by means of a boatswains whistle 
that, the duty being finished, the crew have permission to 
leave their stations.— To pipe or pipe off, in thieves’ slang, 
to watch (a house or person) closely, in order to obtain in- 
formation which may be of use in carrying out a criminal 


lan. 
pe! (pip), 2. [ς ME. pipe, pype, < AS. pipe, 
a pipe, Fries. pipe = D. nop = MLG. pipe, 
LG. pipe = OHG. pfifa, fifa, MHG. phife, pfife, 
G. pfeife = Icel. pipa = Sw. pipa = Dan. pibe 
= F. pipe = Sp. Pg. pipa = It. pipa, piva, a 
pipe, < ML. pipa, a pipe (in various uses); from 
the verb in the orig. sense ‘chirp,’ ‘peep,’ as.a 
bird: see pipel, peep, v. In later uses the 
verb is from the noun, while again some later 
uses of the noun are from modern deflected 
uses oftheverb. Cf. doublet jife.] 1. Asimple 
tubular musical instrument, usually of wood. 
The rps form is doubtless that of a flageolet or whistle, 
or perhaps that of an oboe. The term is no longer tech- 
nically applied to any particular instrument (though it 
survives in bagpipe, Pan’s pipes, etc.), except in connection 
with the pipe-organ. See def. 2. 
Tho up they gan their mery pypes to trusse, 
And all their goodly heardes did gather τον. -- 
Spenser, Ε. Q., III. x. 46. 
They are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she pleases, 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 75. 
Neyther list I to dance after their pipe which ascribe a 
musicall harmonie to the heauens. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 10. 
These [antic trifles] be the pipes that base-born minds 
dance after. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 8. 
A Shepherd now along the Plain he roves, 
And with his jolly Pipe delights the Groves. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


2. One of the tubes of metal or of wood from 
which the tones of an organ are produced; an 


organ-pipeé. Such pipes are either flue: or reed-pipes. 
The tone is produced in flue-pipes by the fluctuations of 
a compact focused stream of air impinging upon a sharp 
edge or lip, and in reed-pipes by the vibration of a metal 
tongue hung in a stream of air. Metal pipes of either 


-class are usually circular in section, while wooden pipes 


are usually square or triangular. (a) Flue-pipes consist 


_ of a body and a foot, the division between which is marked 


by an opening on one side of the pipe, called the mouth. 
The upper and lower edges of the mouth are called lips, 
and its sides are often shielded by ears, Opposite the 
lower lip a horizontal shelf, called the language or languid, 
is inserted so as nearly to separate the pipe into two dis- 
tinct cavities, Between this shelf and the lower lip is a 
narrow slit called the flue or wind-way, through which 
the stream of air is directed against the upper lip. ‘the 
quality of the tone depends upon the general shape of the 
pipe, and especially upon a delicate adjustment. of the 
language and lips called voicing. ‘The pitch of the.tone 
depends upon the length of the vibrating column of air 
within the body. The upper end of the pipe may be open, 
or may be closed with a plug; an open pipe gives a tone 
an octave higher than a stopped pipe of the same length. 
Tuning is effected by altering the effective length of the 


_ air-column in various ways; and the adjustable metal flaps 


or tongues placed at the top of the pipe for this purpose 
are called tuners. The lower end of the pipe is open for 
the admission of air from the wind-chest... (6) Reed-pipes 


_ consist of a tube or body and a mouthpiece, the only com- 


munication between which is through a short metallic 


tube called the shallot, or reed proper. The oblong open- 


- ing into the lower part of the shallot is covered or filled 


by a thin, elastic piece of brass called the tongue, or some- 
times the reed, When the tongue covers the opening, the 
reed is striking; when it merely fills the opening, the reed 
is free. The quality and power of the tone depend largely 
upon the material and shape of the body, which serves 
almost exclusively as a resonance-chamber. The pitch of 
the tone depends upon the vibrating length of the tongue. 
Tuning is effected by adjusting a wire spring of peculiar 
shape so as to lengthen or shorten the part of the tongue 
left free to vibrate: this spring is called. the tuning-wire, 
In the organ, pipes of the same variety are arranged in 
sets called stops or registers, containing at least one pipe 
for each key of the keyboard. (See stop and organ1.) ithe 
breadth and sonorityof a pipe’s tone are much influenced 
by its seale—that is, by the general ratio between its 
width or diameter and its length; broad, bulky pipes giv- 
ing broad, diapason-like tones, and narrow pipes giving 
thin, incisive tones. The proportions between the several 
dimensions of the different kinds of pipes are regulated 
by somewhat intricate mathematical formule. The num- 
ber of pipes in an organ is approximately equal to the 
product of the number of keys in the keyboards and the 
number of stops, The organ at Weingarten is said at one 
time to have contained 6,666 pipes. The largest. pipe in 
an organ is the deepest one belonging to a 16- or 32-feet 


pipe. 
open stop of the pedal organ; such a pipe is usually of 
wood, and is about 16 or 82 feet long. The smallest pipe 
is the highest one belonging to one of the mixture-stops, 
and is usually smaller than a common lead-pencil, Pipes 
are made either of wood or of metal. The metal most in 
use for this purpose is called pipe-metal or organ-metal, 
and is an alloy of tin and lead. Pure tin, zinc, and lead 
have also been used, and a great variety of their alloys. 
When a pipe is sounded, it is said to speak. When it fails 
94 St a properly, or speaks when not wanted, it is said 
cupher. 


8. Any hollow or tubular thing or part: as, 
the pipe of a key.— 4. A tube of metal, wood, 
or earthenware serving for various uses, as in 
the conveyance of water, gas, steam, or smoke: 
as, a gas-pipe ; a stove-pipe.—5. A large round 
cell in a bee-hive, used by the queen-bee. Halli- 
well_—6, A tube of clay or other material with 
a bowl at one end, used for smoking tobacco, 
opium, or other narcotic or medicinal substance. 
See chibouk, hooka, hubble-bubble, narghile. 
The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 


Makes half a sentence at a time enough. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 245. 


The genial stoicism which, when life flouts us, and says, 
‘“*Put that in your pipe and smoke it!” can puff away with 
as sincere a relish as if it were tobacco of Mount Lebanon 
in a narghileh of Damascus. 
Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 
7. A pipeful; a quantity of tobacco sufficient 
to fill the bowl of a pipe. . 
Sir, Iam for one pipe of tobacco; and I perceive yours 
is very good by the smell. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 235. 
Sir Jeoffrey, to show his good-will towards me, gave me 
a pipe of his own tobacco. Steele, Tatler, No. 132. 
8. A wine-measure, usually containing about 
105 imperial gallons, or 126 wine-gallons. Two 
pines, or 210 imperial gallons,make atun. Butin practice 
he size of the pipe varies according to the kind of wine it 
contains. Thus, a pipe of port contains nearly 138 wine- 
gallons; of sherry, 130; of Madeira, 110; and of Lisbon, 
140. Sometimes confounded with butt (which see). 


The pint you brought me was the best 
That ever came from pipe. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

9. Same as ο άρέ η» 10. The chief air-pas- 
sage in breathing and speaking; the windpipe: 
as, to clear one’s pipe. [Colloq.] : 

Drinke of this licoure wol cure up clene 

The pipes and the gomes, as is sure 


This Marcial expert upon this cure. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 58. 


I should have quite defeated your oration, 

And slit that fine rhetorical pipe of yours. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

11. The sound of the voice; the voice; also, 
a whistle or call of a bird. 

There are who do yet remember him at that 

his pipe clear and harmonious. Lamb, 01 


Sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
12. Naut., the whistle used by the boatswain 
and his mates to call or pipe the men to their 
various duties; also, the sounding of this instru- 
ment.—13,. pl. The bagpipe. [Colloq.]— 141. 
A spool, as of thread; a roll or quill on which 

embroidery-silk was wound. ' 
I prey yow do byen for me ij. ys of gold [gold thread 
on Bac Ace rolls for ο θα ον νο I. 89. 
15. A dingle or small ravine thrown out from 
alarger one. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.]—16. 
In mining, an occurrence of ore in an elongated 
cylindrical or pipe-like mass, such as is char- 
acteristic of the so-called pipe-vein, See pipe- 
vein.—1'7., One of the curved flutings of a frill 
or ruff; also, a pin used for piping or fluting. 
—18. In hair-dressing, a cylinder of clay used 
for curling the peruke.—19, In asteam-engine, 
See induction-pipe.—20. In metal., a funnel- 
shaped cavity at the top of an ingot of steel, 
caused by the contraction toward the sides of 


the mold during the cooling of the metal. 
This happens chiefly with steel of hard temper. The 
formation of pipes of this kind is technically known as 


ng. ’ 

81. Tn the manufacture of black-ash or ball- 
soda (impure sodium carbonate) by the so- 
ealled Le Blane ball-furnace process, one of 
very numerous hollow characteristic jets of 
flame which shoot out from the massed mix- 
ture of chalk, small coal, and sodium sulphate 
during the calcining process, and the beginning 
of the subsidence of which indicates the com- 
pletion of the calcination. ‘These jets are also 
called candles.—22, The puffin or sea-parrot, 
Fratercula arctica. [Coruwall, Eng. ]—Blow-off 
aban See blow-of.— Celtic pipes. Same as fairy pipes.— 

rip pipe. See drip-pipe.—Dry pipe, a pipe for taking 
steam free from water from a boiler. See steam-boil- 
er.—Dutchman’s pipe. See Dutchman’s-pipe.—Elfin 
pipes. Same as fairy Portege nity pipes. See fairy. 


—Indian pipe. See jan-pipe.—Labial pipe. See 


eriod — 
Actors. 


a σσ το --- πμ ο ον ντ -- -  ὁ 


pipe 


labial.—Laminated pipe. See laminate.—Oaten pipe. 
See oaten.— Open pipe. See def. 2.— Pan’s pipes, a 
primitive musical instrument, consisting of a graduated 
series of tubes of cane, wood, metal, or stone, closed at the 
lower end, the tone being produced by blowing with the 
breath across the upper end. It has been used among 
barbarous and semi-civilized peoples in various parts of 





Pan’s Pipes. i 4 
the world. The tones of the instrument are often sweet 
and pleasant. Early in the nineteenth century an effort 
was made in England to form companies of players upon 
Pan's pipes of various sizes for itinerant performances. 
Also called Pandean pipes, and syring.— Pipe gamboge, 
gamboge in cylindrical sticks, as shaped by bamboo-joints 
in which the juice is collected.—§$topped pipe. See def. 
2.—To hit the pipe. See hitl. 
pipe?t, v. An obsolete form of peep?. 
pipe}, x. An obsolete form of pip. 
pipe-bender (pip’ben’dér), π. 1. A machine 
*for bending sheet-iron ph AL te in the opera- 
tion of making elbows.— 2. flexible man- 
drel formed of a strong, closely wound steel 
helix, which is inserted in a soft metal pipe in 
order that it may be bent without distortion. 
E. Η. Knight. 
pipe-box (pip’boks), π.. In a vehicle, the box 
of a hub or nave which receives the arm or 
spindle of the axle. H. H. Knight. . 
pipe-case (pip’kas), π. (a).Acase or box lined 
with soft material to protect a valuable. pipe 
- when not in use. (0) A similar cover forthe 
bowl of a pipe to protect it from the fingers 
when in use, as when a meerschaum is being 
carefully eolored, to keep the fingers from 
touching the bowl. 
pipe-clamp (pip’klamp), π. A vise or holder 
for a pipe; a pipe-vise. EH, H. Knight. 
pipe-clay (pip’kla), m. A white clay suitable 
for making pipes, and also used for whitening 
leatherwork, especially by soldiers. 
pipe-clay (pip’kla), ο. ¢t 1. To whiten with 
pipe-clay. 
Fellows were singin ἱ : 
ken pnd! η δεν 4 as they pipe-clayed belts or bur. 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 35. 
Hence— 2. To blot out or wipe off; square or 
settle: said of accounts. [Slang.] 
You . . . would not understand allusions to their [the 
midshipmen’s] pipe-claying their weekly accounts. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xvii. 
x. Ἡ ο. - ‘agp 
pipe-coupling (pip’kup’ling), ». A joint or 
19606 for unit- 
‘Ing two pipes 
“so as to form 
8 continuous 
channel, or for 
forming a june- 
tion between a 
pipe and = an- 
_ other object.— 


b 


Pipe-coupling. 


Flexible pips threaded; ε, coupling, female-threaded at 

coupling. ee eachend. If one end of the coupling has a 

ος left-handed female thread, it is called a right- 

A Y and-left coupling. If one of the pipes is 
pipe-cutter smaller than the other and the coupling is 

( ip’ kut/ ér) mn, reduced at one end to fit the smaller pipe, it 

ΣΣ) is called a reducing-coupling. 
ο at tng ὁ is called a reduci li 
. 01 ior 


cutting iron pipes. A hook passes under the pipe and 
serves as a rest, while a cutting-chisel or -disk is forced 
down upon the pipe, about which the implement is ro- 
tated until a complete section is effected. , 
9. A machine for truing the ends of pipes or 
cutting them into lengths. 
piped (pipt), a. [< pipel + -εὔ».] Tubular or 
fistulous; formed with or into a tube or pipe. 
—Piped key, a key with a hollow barrel which fits upon 
a pintle contained in the lock. Also pipe-key. 
pipe-dance (pip’dans), n._ A dance resembling 
the sword-dance; in which a number of clay 
tobacco-pipes are used instead of swords. 


Sometimes they do the pipe-dance. For this a number 
of tobacco-pipes, about a dozen, are laid close together on 
the floor, and the dancer places the toe of his boot between 
the different pipes, keeping time with the music. 

Mayhew, London Labourand London Poor, I. 14. 
pipe-die (pip’di),». 1. Τη a press for molding 
earthenware pipes, the ring-shaped die which 
shapes the exterior surface of the pipe. A piece 
called the core is supported in such manner that one of 
its e.tremities protrudes outwardly into, and is held con- 





a and 3, pipes to be coupled and male- #28 
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opening, through which the plastic clay is forced by heavy 
pressure, to give it the form of a tube. .The inside of the 
socket on the end of the pipe is shaped by what is called 
a lower die, and the outside of the socket is formed b 
a device called the ring, which is interposed between the 
outside die and a flange on the lower die. 

2. A female screw or nut of hardened and tem- 
pered steel used for cutting male threads on 


the ends of metal pipes. The threads of the die have 
grooves cut across them parallel with the axis on which 
the die rotates. In cutting Ῥποη these grooves 
afford clearance for escape of the metal cuttings, which 
would otherwise accumulate in the threads of the die and 
prevent a clean, uniform cut. 

3. Any one of the radially arranged and simul- 
taneously adjustable screw cutting-tools which 
in some kinds of pipe die-stocks have their in- 
ner ends formed like chasers for cutting male 
serews. (See chaser?.) A right-hand die is one 
that cuts a right-handed screw-thread. One which cuts a 
left-handed thread is a left-hand die, See screw-thread. 
Also called outside die. 


pipe-driver (pip’dri’vér), ». An apparatus 


Piperaceze 


‘pipemouth (pip’mouth), n. <A fish of the fam- 


ily Kistwlariide: so called from the pipe-like 
# ir fi Aba epi 4 

pipe-mouthed (pip’moutht), a. Havinga pipe 
fistulous, or tubular mouth, asa fish: alia. 
ly noting fishes of the families Fistulariidz and 
Centriscide., 

pipe-office (pip’of’is), n. An office, abolished 
in 1834, in the English court of exchequer, in 
which the clerk of the pipe made out leases of 
crown lands, accounts of sheriffs, ete. 

pipe resn (pip’6r“gan), n. The organ proper, 
the largest of musical instruments. See organ}. 

pipe-oven (pip’uv’n), ». A hot-blast oven in 
which the air passes through pipes’ exposed to 
the heat of burning gas in brick conduits. 

pipe-privett (pip’priv’et), nm. A former name 
of the lilac. 

pipe-prover (pip’pr6’vér),». An apparatus for 
testing the strength and soundness of steam- 


for forcing into the ground pipes for driven ,and water-pipes by hydraulic pressure. 


x wells. 


pipe-fish (pip’fish), ». One of the several lopho- 
branchiate fishes which have a long tubular 
snout like a ΑΗ 
pipe, as any & 
member of 
the Syngnrathi- 
dz or Hippo- 
campid&. The 
members of the 
latter family are 
more commonly 
called sea-horses, the pipe-fishes proper having the body 
as well as the jaws slender. One of the best-known pipe- 
fishes is Syngnathus acus, common in British waters. 


“ Great Pipe-fish (Syngnathus ac ες). 





* Massachusetts Pipe-fish (δγηρπσ ές Suscus). 


The best-known American species is Syngnathus fuscus. 


pipe-foot (pip’fut), π. . In organ-building, the 
lower part of a flue-pipe. Its lower point is 
called a toe. See pipe}, 2. 

pipe-grab(pip’grab),n. A clutching tool which 
is lowered into or upon a well-pipe to lift it to 
the surface. | 

pi αν (pip’joint),n. A pipe-coupling. Ε.Π. 

night. 
pipe-key (pip’ké), n. Sameas piped key (which 


see, under piped). 
pipe-layer (pip’la’ér), x. 1. A workman who 
lays gas-, water-, or drainage-pipes.—2. A po- 
litical intriguer (see the quotation); hence, any 


schemer. [U.5.] 


Among the Glentworth papers was a letter in which he 
said that the men sent from Philadelphia were to be em- 
ployed in laying the pipes for the introduction of Croton 
water. The Whig. leaders were immediately stigmatized 
as pipe layers, a term persistently applied to them for sev- 
eral years. Thurlow Weed, Autobiog., p. 493. 


pipe-laying (pip’la’ing), n. 1. The act of lay- 
ing down tp for gas, water, and other pur- 
poses.—2.. A laying of plans for the promotion 
or accomplishment of some scheme or purpose, 
especially a political one; scheming or intrigu- 
ing. See the auvtation under pipe-layer, 2. 

pipe-lee (pip’ie), π. Tobacco half-smoked to 

hes in a pipe. G. A. Sala, 

pipe-line (pip’lin), n. A conduit of iron pipe, 
chiefly laid under ground, through which oil is 
forced by pumping to transport it from an oil- 
region to storage-tanks at a general market or 


refinery. The method has been put in operation in the 
United States and elsewhere, as a substitute for other 
means of transportation, and carried out with all the re- 
finements of modern pumping-machinery, the result being 
an enormous reduction in the cost of transportation and 
in the costof petroleum products toconsumers, The con- 
duits are constructed of lap-welded iron pipes, with pump- 
ing-stations at intervals of varying lengths, according as 
the grade is ascending or descending, the average being 
about 30 miles. The diameters of the pipes are adapted 
to the needs of the various lines, 6 inches being the size 
used on most trunk-lines, and two or more pipes being 
employed when greater capacity is required. The longest 
existing trunk-line is that connecting the Pennsylvania 
oil-region in opposite directions with New York and Chi- 
cago. This and other trunk-lines, and lines leading from 
wells to pumping-stations, etc., make up an aggregate ex- 
tent of many thousand miles. The pipes are liable to ob- 
struction from deposits of paraffin and foreign matters. 
Such accumulations are removed by dtiving a sort of pis- 
ton (called by the workmen a “go-devil”) through the pipes, 
from station to station, by the pressure of the liquid col- 
umn behind it. 


pipe-loop (pip’lép), ». In harness-manuf., a 
long, narrow loop for holding the end of a 
buekled strap. ᾖἤ. H. Knight. 

pipe-metal (pip’met/’al), π. See organ-metal, 


cercrically within, the pipe-die. This forms an annular under metal. 





piper! (pi’pér), x. [< ΜΕ, piper, pyper, pipere, 
< AS. pipere =D. pijper = ALG. yiper = OHG. 
hifari, MHG. phifere, pfifer, G. pfeifer = 
cel. pipari = Sw. pipare = Dan. piber; as pipe 
+ -erl. Cf. fifer.| 1. One who or that which 
pipes; one. who plays on a pipe. Inthe following 
quotation from Chaucer the word is used to personify the 
box-tree, as furnishing the, material from which pipes or 
musical instruments were made, 
The box tre pipere, holm to whippis lasch. 
haucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 178. 
The piper loud and louder blew; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew. 
Burns, ''am ο) Shanter. 
“Please your honours,” said he, ‘‘I’m able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun... 
After me so as you never saw, ... 
And people call me the Pied Piper.” 
| Browning, Pied Piper, vi. 
Specifically —2, In ornith.: (a) A sandpiper 
or sandpeep; a bird of the genus Tringa or 
some related genus, as Hreunetes, See cuts 
under Hreunetes, sandpiper, and stint. (b) A 
young squab; a newly hatched pigeon. 
Pigeon, . . . literally a nestling bird that pipes or cries 
out, a ‘“‘Piper”—the very name now in use among Pigeon- 
fanciers, A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., X1X. &4. 
3. In ichth.: (a) The most general English name 
of the lyre-gurnard, Trigla lyra, (0) An exocw- 
toid fish, Hemirhamphus intermedius, with an 
elongate body and ensiform lower jaw, common 
in New Zealand, and esteemed for its flesh as 
well as for the sport it gives. Also called gar- 
jish, thi, and halfbeak. 
I look on the Piper as the float fish of New Zealand. 
The Field (London), Nov. 25, 1871. 


4, Akind of caddis-worm. See the quotation. 


You are also to know that there be divers kinds of cadis 
or case-worms, that are to bee found in this nation in 
several distinct counties, . . . as namely one cadis called 
a Piper, whose husk or case is a piece of reed about an 
inch long or longer, and as big about as the compass of a 
two pence. I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 17. 


5. The piper-urchin.—6. In apiculture, an af- 
ter-swarm having a virgin queen. Phin, Dict. 
Apiculture, p. 53.— 7. See the quotation. 


A clever arrangement of screens over which a bushy- 
tailed dog not. unlike a fox —the piper, as it is called — 
is taught to leap at the word of command. 

Athenzum, No. 3069, Ρ. 201. 
Drunk as a piper, very drunk. [0οἶ]οα.] 

Jerry thought proper to mount. the table, and harangue 
in praise of temperance; and in short proceeded so long 
in recommending sobriety, and in tossing off horns of ale, 
that he became as drunk as a piper. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, x. 29. (Davies.) 
To pay the piper. Seepayl. 

Piper (pi’pér), m [NL (Linneeus, 1737), < L. 
piper, pepper: see pepper.] Agenus of dicoty- 
ledonous apetalous plants, the type of the fam- 
ily Piperacex, characterized by the 2 to 6 sta- 
mens with distinct anther-cells; and an obtuse 
or slightly beaked ovary crowned with from 2 


to 5 stigmas, becoming, in fruit-a small berry. 
There are over, 650 species, widely dispersed through 
the tropics. They are most commonly jointed shrubby 
climbers, rarely trees or tall herbs, bearing alternate 
entire leaves with several or many conspicuous nerves, 
and large and often wing-like stipules. The flowers are 
densely packed together in cylindrical stalked spikes (or 
in a few species in racemes)—at first terminal, soon be- 
coming opposite the leaves (as in Phytfolacca), pendulous 
and slender, with diccious or perfect flowers without 
calyx or corolla, each with a shield-shaped protecting 
bract. The Piper Aithiopicum of the shops is now placed 
in the genus Xyopia. See pepper, Chavica, and oil of 
cubebs (under oil); and for important species, see betel, 
cubeb, kava, and matico1, 


Piperacee (pip-e-ra’sé6-6),n. pl. (NL. (Richard, 
1815), < Piper + -acex.| The pepper family, 
a family of dicotyledonous apetalous plants of 
the order Piperales, distinguished by the syn- 


Piperacez 
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piping 


carpic ovary with one cell and one ovule, with gether lengthsof pipe, orin unscrewing lengths ‘sometimes imported along with divi-divi fortan- 


usually two, three, or four styles or stigmas. 
They are generally aromatic or pungent herbs or shrubs, 
bearing alternate entire leaves, commonly with three or 
more prominent curving nerves, and often pellucid-dotted 
or fleshy. The minute flowers are usually in unbranched 
slender stalked spikes. 
9 genera. See pepper, cubeb, and Peperomia. 
piperaceous (pip-e-ra’shius), a. [ς Piperace-z 
- -0us. | at xa belonging to the ας or 
pepper family of plants. 

pipe-rack (pip’rak), ». In organ-building, a 
wooden shelf placed above the wind-chests, 
having perforations in which the pipes are held 
and supported. 

Piperez (pi-pé’r6é-é), n. pl. [NL. (F. A. W. 
Miguel, 1843), < Piper t. κος A tribe of 
plants of the family Piperacez, made practi- 
cally equivalent to that family as now under- 
stood by authors who included in it the family 
Saururacez, as, for example, in the system of 
Bentham and Hooker. 

Dipp reducer (pip’ré-da’sér), n. A pipe-cou- 

pling having one end of less diameter than the 

other, for connecting pipes of different sizes. 

piperic (pi-per’ik), a. [< L. piper, pepper, + 
Pe! φορ τνν- from plants of the pepper fam- 
ily or from piperine.— C12H1904, a 
ΑΜ. acid obtained by ος ρα aide aleo- 
holic potash and acidifying with hydrochloric acid. 3 

piperidge (pip’e-rij), n. [Also pipperage, pip- 
rage, and pepperidge: said to be a corruption 
of berberis.}] 1. The common barberry. Also 
piperidge-tree, piperidge-bush. [Eng.]—2. See 

epperidge. 

piperidine (pi-per’i-din), n.  [< piperic + -id2 + 
-ine2,]_ A volatile alkaloid (C5;H;;N) produced 
by the action of alkalis on piperine. | 

piperine (pip’e-rin), x. [< F. piperine, peperin, 
pépérine, < It. peperino, a cement of volcanic 
ashes, ¢L.as if *piperinus, of pepper, < piper, pep- 
per: see pepper.} 1. A concretion of volcanic 
ashes.— 2. A crystalline alkaloid (Cy7H;gNOg) 
extracted from pepper. The crystals of piperine are 
transparent, colorless, tasteless, inodorous, fusible, not vol- 
atile. They are very slightly soluble in water but readily 

, soluble in alcohol, and vets ‘he mre oo a red color. 
iperitious (pip-e-rish’us), a. . piper, pep- 

ene + E. -itious.] Having a hot, biting, or 

ungent taste, like that of pepper; peppery. 

piperivorous (pip-e-riv’o-rus), a. [ς L. piper, 
pepper, + vorare, devour.] Eating or feeding 
upon pepper, as a bird: as, the piperivorous tou- 
can, Pieroglossus piperwvorus. 

piperlyt (pi’pér-li), a. [< piper + -ly1.] Of 
or resembling a piper. 

Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene’s] .. . 
piperly extemporizing and Tarletonizing, his apish coun- 
terfeiting of every ridiculous and absurd toy? 

G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. 
pipe-roll (pip’rdl), π. The Great Roll of the 
English exchequer, comprising the various 
‘pipes,’ or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and 
others for.a financial year. WN. Ε. D. 


The rolls of the treasurer and chancellor were dupli- 
cates; that of the formér was called from its shape the 
at roll of the Pipe. and that of the latter the roll of 

e Chancery. .. . The Pipe-Rolls are complete from 
the second year of Henry Il. Stubbs, Conste Hist., § 126. 
piper-urchin (pi’pér-ér’chin), n. A sea-urchin, 
Cidaris papillata, the form of which, with its 
κών. spines, ‘is likened to a bagpipe. 


[Loeal, ere 
pipe-staple (pip’sta’pl), n. [OD. stapel, a 
stalk.] 1. The stalk of a tobacco-pipe ; also, 


a stalk of grass; a windle-straw. Scott, Black 

Dwarf, ix. [Scotch.]—2. In bot., the grass Cy- 

nosurus cristatus, whose stiff stalks are used to 

clean pipes. [Scotch.] 

pipe-stay (pip’ sta), η. Any device for holdin 
a pipe in place, or for hanging a pipe. LZ. H. 
Knight. 

pipe-stem (pip’stem), η. The stem of a tobacco- 

ipe. 

pipssstiok (pip’stik), η. A wooden tube used 
as the stem of a tobacco-pipe. The long German 
tobacco-pipes have sticks of cherry or birch from which 

x the bark has not been removed. 


pipe-stone (pip’ston), . Same as catlinite. 
Fipe-stop (pip stop), n. A spigot in a pipe. 
. AH. Knight. 
st eh (pip’téngz), n. sing. and pl. An im- 
plement used by pipe-fitters in screwing to- 
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Common Pipe-tongs. 


a, α’, handles; 4, δ', jaws; ο, pivot; ἆ, curve in the jaw 4, which 
supports the pipe to antagonize it against the sharp angle /, which 
bites into the surface of the pipe and thus engages it firmly. 


It includes over 1,000 species and ας 


previously screwed together or united by screw- 
threaded pipe-tittings. | 

pipe-tree (pip’tré), π. The lilac-tree, Syringa 
vulgaris.— Pudding pipe-tree, the purging cassia. See 


© Assia, 1. ΄ ΄ . ΄ 

pipette (pi-pet’), π. [« Ἐ'. pipette, dim. of pipe, 
a om see pipel.] 1. In porcelain-making, a 
small can arranged to hold slip, and to allow 
it to flow through a pipe at one end. Pipettes 
are sometimes fitted with adjustable pipes of 
different diameters. See slip-decoration.—2. 
A small tube used to withdraw and transfer 
fluids or gases from one vessel to another. The 
shape differs with the special use to which it is adapted. 
Some are designed to measure fluids accurately as well as 
to transfer them.—Absorption pipette, an apparatus 
for subjecting gases to the action ofa liquid reagent. In 
the figure, a and ὃ are absorption bulbs connected by the 
glass tube e. c and d are a second pair of bulbs, with 
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Composite Absorption Pipette. 


their connecting tubes f, g, and m, serving as a water-joint 
to prevent.contact with air or escape of fumes. The re- 
agent is introduced through the tube &, and connection 
made by the rubber tube J. 
pipette (pi-pet’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pipetted, 
ppr. pipetting. [< pipette, n.] To take up or 
transfer by means of a pipette. 
The solution of arsenic acid was pipetted into the bottle. 
Amer. Chem. Jour., 1X. 177. 
pipe-twister (pip’twis’tér), π. Same as pipe- 
wrench. 
eh (pip’van), n. A mode of occurrence 
of metalliferous ores somewhat common in, but 
not limited to, the lead-mines of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, England. In the so-called “pipes” the 
ore occupies a more or less nearly cylindricalor pipe-shaped 
cavity, usually quite irregular in its dimensions, and rare- 
ly of any considerable length. Pipe-veins resemble ‘‘gash- 
veins ” in some respects ; and they also have certain pecu- 
liarities in common with the “carbonas” of the Cornish 
mines. The principal shoot of tin ore in the East Wheal 
Lovell Mine, Cornwall, was followed from the 40-fathom 
level down to the 110-fathom as one continuous pipe, in 
- the shape of a long irregular cylindroid with an approxi- 
mately elliptic section, the dimensions of which were 
about 14 by 7 feet. Le Neve Foster, 


pipe-vine (pip’vin), η. . See Aristolochia. 

pipe-vise (pip’vis), π. A vise designed for 
grasping pipes or rods while they are being 
threaded, etc.; a vise to which is attached a 
pipe-grip. 

pipe-wine (pip’ win), η. Wine drawn from the 
eask, as distinguished from bottled wine. When 


claret was a common drink in English and Scottish taverns, 
it was customary to keep it on tap. 


I think I shall drink in pipe-wine first with him; Ill 
make him dance. Shak., M. W. of W., iii, 2. 90. 
pipewood (pip’wid), π. See Leucothoé. 
pipework (pip’wérk), η. 1. See organ, 6.—2., 
ame as piping, 4. 
pipewort (pip’wért), x. Any plant of the genus 
Eriocaulon, or indeed of the family Eriocau- 
lacee or (as formerly written) Hriocaulonacee. 
pipe-wrench (pip’rench),». A tool having one 
jaw movable and the other relatively fixed, the 





two being 

so shaped as 

to bite to- 

gether when 

placed on a 

pipe and 

rotated in Pipe-wrench. 

one direc- — @,pipe; 4,hook-shaped jaw, serrated at g, and 
tion aroun ad threaded at ες ad, nut which turus in a recess in 
3 the block ¢, pivoted at /to the shank / , the lat- 
it. When turn-  ἴει is serrated at g’, and is supplied with a wood- 


en handle z, The jaws g and g” are adjusted to 
or from each other by turning the nut @, and then 
a slight rocking motion on the pivot causes them 
to grip the pipe. 


ed in the oppo- 
site direction, 
the jaws slip 
over the pipe 
without turning it, and are thus brought into position for 
a new effective stroke. 


pipi (ρ6΄Ρ6), m. [Tupi pipai.] The astringent 
pods of Czsalpinia Paipaé, a Peruvian plant, 


aie though very inferior. 

Pipide (pip’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pipa + -idz.] 
A family of aglossate amphibians, typified by 
the genus Pipa. They have no teeth, dilated sacral 
diapophyses, and coracoids and precoracoids which are 
strongly divergent. It contains the Surinam toad. They 
are sometimes called cell-backed toads. See cut under Pipa. 

pipientt (pip rent), a [ς L. Pipa? ie ppr. 
of pipire, pipe, chirp: see pipel, v.] Piping; 
chirping, Kev. Τ. Adams, Works, IL. 118° 

Pipile (pi-pi’lé), π. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1856). 

A genus of guans, of the family Cracide an 
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Piping-guan (Prpile jacutinga). 


subfamily Penelopinz, ineluding the pipi 
guans of South America, as P. Nocwiigh dnd 
P. cujudbi. 

Pipilo (pip’i-l6),. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), also 
Pipillo.} 1. A genus of American fringilline 
birds, of comparatively large size, with short 
rounded wings, long rounded tail, and large 
strong feet; the towhee-buntings. The species 
are numerous, and found everywhere in the United States 
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Chewink or Towhee-bunting (Prpzlo erythrophthalmus). 


and adjoining parts of British America, in Mexico, Central 
America, and parts of South America. They inhabit shrub- 
bery, and keep much onthe ground. The common towhee, 
chewink, or marsh-robin is P. erythrophthalmus, about 8 
inches long, the male boldly colored with black, white, 
and chestnut, and with red eyes. The female is plain 
brown and white. Similar species or varieties inhabit all 
the western parts of the United States.. In the southwest, 
and thence into Mexico, is another set of species, of plain 
grayish coloration in both sexes, as the brown towhee, 
P. fuscus, or Abert’s towhee, P, aberti. Some greenish 
forms also occur, as Blanding’s finch, P. chlorurus. 


2. [1. c.] A species of this genus. 
piping (pi’ping), π. [Verbal η. of pipel, υ.] 
1. The act of one who pipes. 

As Poetrie and Piping are Cosen germans: so piping 
and playing are of great affinity. 

Gosson, Schoole of Abuse. 
2. The sound of playing on a pipe or as ona 
pipe; the music of pipes.—3. Weeping; cry- 
ing. 

He got the first brash at Whitsunday put ower wi’ fair 
word and piping. Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 
4, A system of pipes; pipes, as for gas, water, 
oil, etc., collectively.—5. Fluting.—6. A kind 
of covered cord used for trimming dresses, es- 
pecially along seams,—7, In harness, leather 
guards or shields encompassing a trace-chain. 
— 8. A cord-like ornament of icing or frosting 
onthe top of a cake.—9. In jewelry, a support, 
usually of a baser metal, attached behind a 
surface of precious metal which is too thin to 
preserve its shape unsupported, 

Another smaller diadem found in another tomb may be 
noted. It is of gold plate, so thick as to require no pip- 
ing at the back to sustain it. Ἔπομο. Brit., XIII. 676. 
10. Τη hort., a mode of propagating herbaceous 
plants having jointed stems, such as pinks, by 
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piping 


taking slips or cuttings consisting of two joints, 
and planting them in moist sand under glass; 
also, one of these cuttings. 

No botanist am I, nor wished to learn from you all the 
Muses that piping has a new signification. I had rather 
that you handled an oaten reed than a carnation one, yet 
setting layers Iown is preferable to reading newspapers, 
one of the chronical maladies of this age. 

Walpole, Letters (1788), iv. 440. 
11, A way of dressing the hair by curling it 
around little pins of wood or baked clay called 
bilboquets.— 12. In metal. See pipel, 20. 
piping (pi’ping), p. a. 1. Playing on 4 pipe. 

Lowing herds, and piping swains. Swift. 
2. Having a shrill; whistling sound. 

The mother looked wistfully seaward at the changes of 
the keen piping moorland winds. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, i. 
8. In zodl., having or habitually uttering a 
shrill, whistling ery: said especially of birds,— 
4. Accompanied by the music of the peaceful 


pipe, rather than that. of the martial trump or 


fife. 
Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pass away the time. 
hak., Rich. ΤΠ. i. 1. 24. 


5. Simmering; boiling.—6. The noise made 


by bees preparatory to swarming.— Piping hot, 


so hot.as to hiss or simmer, as a boiling fluid. 
Wafres pipyng hoot, out of the gleede. 
ita ‘Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 198. 


A nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping-hot and dressed with 
a little of my own sauce. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxv. 


piping-crow (pi’ping-kro), π. Any bird of the 
genus Gymnorhina, of which there are several 
Australian species. The best-known is G. tibicen, of 
a black and white colour, with great powers of mimicry. 
It is often domesticated, and can be taught to speak words, 
See cut under Gymnorhina. [ 

PIDE-GaAn (pi’ping-gwan), x. A bird of the 
genus Pipile. 

Piping Late (pi’ping-har), x. A pika or calling- 

are. 

piping-iron (pi’ping-i’érn), n. A fluting-iron; 
an . may ἳ ἡ  νλιἳ Ἡ i 
iping-plover. (pi’ping-pluv’ér), η. sma, 

άν μεν, μη North America, digialites 
melodus, so. called from its piping notes, It is of 
a pale-gray color above and white below, with a narrow 





Piping-plover (4 gtalites melodus). 


black frontlet and necklace, and the bill black, orange 
at the base. It is a near relative of the semipalmated 
ο but is rather smaller and lighter-colored, and 
acks the semipalmation of the toes. 


pipistrel, pipistrelle (pip-is-trel’), nm. [< F. pi- 
pistrelle, < lt. pipistrello, vispistrello, vespistrello, 
a var. or dim. of vespertillo, vespertilio, < L. 
vespertilio, a bat: see Vespertilio.] A small Eu- 
ropean bat, Vesperugo pipistrellus, one of the 
most abundant species, of a reddish-brown 


color, paler and grayer below. 


pipit (pip’it), n. [Prob. imitative of its ery.] 
Any bird of the genus Anthus or subfamily An- 
thine, of which there are many species, of most 
parts of the world. The commonest pipit of North 
America is A. ludovicianus or pennsylvanicus, usually 
called titlark, Sprague’s pipit, also called the Missouri sky- 
lark, is A. (Neocorys) spraguet. Common British pipits are 
A. pratensis, the meadow-pipit; A. arboreus or trivialis, 
the tree-pipit ; and A. obscurus, the rock-pipit. Others of 
occasional occurrence in Great Britain are A. spipoletta, 
the European water-pipit: A. eampestris, the European 
tawny pipit; and A.richardi. The red-throated pipit, A. 
cervinus, of wide distribution in Europe and Asia, has also 
been found in Alaska and California. See cut under Anthus, 
φας] (pip’ it-liirk), n. A pipit. 
piza (pi-pi’zi), n._[NL. (Fallen, 1816), < Gr. 
πιπιζεῖν, pipe, chirp.]. A genus of syrphid flies, 
whose larvee are useful in destroying plant-lice. 
Thus, the grub of P. femoralis (Loew) or radicum (Riley) 
preys upon the root-louse of the apple (Schizoneura lani- 
gh and upon the vine-pest (Phylloxera vastatrizx), Of 
many species of this wide-spread genus, about 14 are 


4507 


North American. The flies are of small or moderate size, 
and dark metallic-green or black color. They are thinly 





Root-louse Fly (Pipiza radicum),. 
@, larva; 6, puparium; ¢, fly. (Lines show natural sizes.) 


pilose, have the scutellum without points, and have the 
third longitudinal wing-vein with no projecting stump in 


the first posterior cell. 
pipkin (pip’kin),.. [< pipel + -kin.] 1. A 
small earthen pot, with or without a cover and 
with a horizontal handle.—2, A small wooden 
tub the handle of which is formed by the ver- 
tical prolongation of one of the staves. 
The beechen platter sprouted wild, 
The pipkin wore its old-time green. 
Whittier, Flowers in Winter. 
pipxinet (pip’kin-et), n. [« pipkin + -et.] A 
little pipkin. 
God! to my little meale and oyle 
Add but a bit of flesh to boyle, 
And Thou my pipkinnet shalt see 
Give a wave-off ring unto Thee. . 
Herrick, To God. 
pipowdert, ». An obsolete form of piepowder. 
ipperage, π. See piperidge. 
ippian (pip’i-an), ». [So called because de- 
noted by P.] In math., same as Cayleyan. 
pippin};+ (pip’in), απ. [ς ME. pepin, popyn, < 
. pepin, F'. pépin, the seed of a fruit, as of 
the apple, pear, melon, ete.; cf. Sp. pepita 
(with diff. dim. suffix), the seed of a fruit, a 
grain of gold or other metal; pipa, a kernel; 
orig. applied, it seems, to the conspicuous seeds 
of the melon and cucumber (ct. Sp. Pg. pe- 
ino, ® cucumber); with dim. suffix (F. -in, 

Ῥ. -ino), < Li. pepo (pepon-), < Gr. πέπων, a 
melon: see pepo, and cf. pompion, pumpion, 
now pumpkin, from the same source. Hence, 
by abbr., pip2.] The seed of a fruit, as an 
apple, pear, melon, etc. Now abbreviated pip. 
Cotgrave. 

What thing may be of vyn, of grape dried ynto the 
popyn, thei shulen not eete [later version: ‘ Thei 
schulen not ete what euer thing i η be of the vyner, fro 
a grape dried til to the draft;” tr. L. ab wva passa usque 
adacinum), Wyclif, Num. vi. 4. 

Alle maner pepins, cornellis and greynes must be set in 


ve erth in depnes of iiij. or v. fingers brede, so that eche 
e from odur half a fote, alwey keping this speciall rule 


that ye ende or greyne of the pegin that stode next the . 


roete be northest in the settinge and that other ende vp- 
ward toward heuyn. . . . In vere is most convenable tyms 
for seedis greynes and pepins and in autumpne of springis 
and plantes. Arnold's Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 168. 
pippin? (pip’in), ». [Formerly also pippine ; 
ς OF. pepin, F. dial. (Norm.) pepin, a young 
apple-tree raised from the seed (> pepinerie, F. 
pépiniére, a seed-plot, a nursery of trees: see 
pepinneric) ; < pepin, the seed of fruit, as the 
apple, ete.: see pippinl. The MD. pipping, 
pupping (Kilian), later pippinck, puppinck, D. 
pippeling, Dan. pipling, Sw. pippin, pippin, are 
from E.]} One of numerous varieties of the 
apple, as the golden pippin, the lemon pippin, 
the Newtown pippin, etc. 
τος shat see my pe eee where an arbour we will 
eat a last year’s pippin of my own graffing. 
r κά ι ‘Shak., 2 ead: Τε Τ Be 2. 
pippin-face (pip’in-fais), η. A round smooth 
face, suggesting a resemblance to a pippin. 
The hard-headed man with the pippin-face. 
Dickens, Pickwick, vi. 
pippin-faced (pip’in-fast), a. Having a round 
rosy face, suggestive of a pippin. 
A little hard-headed, ο es man. 
iekens, Pickwick, vi. 
pippin-hearted (pip’in-hir’ted), a. Chicken- 
hearted. 
The inhabitants were obliged to turn out twice a year, 
with such military equipments as it pleased God; and 
were put under the command of tailors and man-milliners, 


who, though on ordinary occasions they might have been 
the meekest, most pippin-hearted little men in the world, 


were very devils at parade. Jrving, Knickerbocker, p. 301. Pipunculide (pip-ung-ku‘li-dé), π. pl. 


ippit, n. Same as pitrit. 
Pipra (pip’ri), n. [NL. (Lin.), < Gr. πίπρα, 
woodpecker.] 1. A genus formerly includ- 
ing many heterogeneous species, now restricted 


Pipunculide 


to certain manikins, and made type of the fam- 
ily Pipridz. They are confined to tropical America, 
P. filicauda has the tail-feathers prolonged in stiff fil- 
aments. P. suavissima is a beautiful species, velvety- 
black, varied with bright blue, orange, and white, 

2. [1. c.] A species of this or some related ge- 
nus; a manikin. See cut under Manacus. 


pipe seat (pip’raj), η. Same as piperidge, pep- 


ervage. 

Fipridas (pip’ri-dé), n. pl. (NL.,< Pipra + ~idz.] 
A neotropical family of songless passerine 
birds, typified by the genus Pipra; the pipras 
or manikins. They are mesomyodian Passeres, with 
bronchotracheal syrinx, heteromerous disposition of the 
main artery of the leg, exaspidean tarsi, and somewhat 
syndactylous feet, the outer and middle toes being united 
to some extent. They are mostly small, of stout thick-set 
form, with a short stout bill, broad at the base and some- 
what hooked at the tip; the coloration is highly varied, 
often gorgeous or exquisite in the males, the females be- 
ing usually plain. black is the prevailing color of the 
males, relieved by brilliant blues, reds, and yellows, the 
females being dull-greenish. Their habits are said to re- 
semble those of titmice. The genera and species are nu- 
merous, and almost entirely confined to South America. 


piprine (pip’rin), a. [< Pipra + -inel.] Be- 
longing or related to the genus Pipra or family 
Pipride. 

pipsissewa (pip-sis’e-wi), π. [Amer. Ind, sip- 
si-sewa.] The small evergreen, Chimaphila 
umbellata, the prinve’s-pine. 





Flowering Plant of Pipsissewa (CAtmaphila umbellata). 
branch ; 2, the stem with the fruits. @, a flower; 4, a stamen, 
exterior face; 6, one of the petals. 


Piptadenia (pip-ta-dé’ni-a),n. [NL., so ealled 
in allusion to the deciduous glands ¢rownin 
the anthers; < Gr. πίπτειν, fall, + ἀδήν, a gland. 
A name given by Bentham in 1842 to Stachy- 
chrysum, a genus of mimosaceous trees, char- 
acterized by the globose heads or cylindrical 
spikes, and flat two-valved pod with the valves 
entire and continuous within. There are about 40 
species, all tropical—a few African, the others American, 
They are shrubs or trees, with or without thorns, with 
bipinnate leaves, small and very numerous leaflets, and 
white, greenish, or yellow flowers. The best-known spe- 
cies is the niopo-tree. Another South American species, 
Stachychrysum rigidum (Piptadenia rigida of Bentham 
is the source of valuable timber, and of angico-gum, sim 
lar to gum arabic. 

Piptadeniese (pip’ta-dé-ni’é-6), m. pl. [NL. 
(Darand, 1888), < Piptacenia + -ex.| <A tribe 
of leguminous plants, of the family Mimosacez, 
based on ο diate? of Bertham, an untenable 
name which invaiidates the tribal name. In 
the system of Engler and Prantl it embraces 7 

genera, of which Stachychrysum and Lens are 
the most important. 

αμα (pip-tan’thus), π. [NL, (Sweet, 
1828), so called in allusion to the sides of the 
panner-petal, reflexed as if fallen back on each 
other; ¢ Gr, πίπτειν, fall, + ἄνθος, flower.] A ge- 
nus of leguminous shrubs, of the tribe Podaly- 
riez, characterized by the membranous leaflets, 
united stipules opposite the leaves, and united 
keel-petals. The only species, P. Nepalensis, a na- 
tive of the Himalayas, is a shrub with alternate leaves of 
three radiating leaflets, and large yellow flowers in short 
racemes terminating the branches. It is cultivated for 
ornament under the name Nep<l laburnum.. See labur- 
num, 2. 

pipul, pipul-tree (pip’ul, -tré),». [Also pipal, 
pippul-tree, peepul-tree; < Hind. pipal, the 
sacred fig-tree (see pepper), + E. tree.) The 
sacred fig-tree, Ficus religiosa. See bo-tree. 

[NL. 

_(Walker, 1834), < Pipunculus + -ide.| A small 
family of dichetous dipterous insects, typified 
by the genus Pipunculus. They are thinly pilose 
or nearly naked, wit ee subspherical head composed 
chiefly of the great eyes, which are contiguous in the male. 


Pipunculide 
Several genera are recognized in Europe, but only Pipun- 
culus in America. : 

Pipunculus (pi-pung’ ki-lus), απ. [NL. (La- 
‘treille, 1802).} A genus of flies, typical of the 
family Pipunculidz, having a seta on the third 
antennal joint and the head aes About 40 
species are known, 10 of them North American. ‘These 


flies live on flowers, and the larve are parasites of other 
x insects, as the European P. fuscipes of tiger-beetles. 
pipy (pi’pi), a. [ ΡἱρεΙ + -yl.] Resembling 

a pipe; formed like a tube; tubular; hollow- 
_Stemmed. [Rare.] | 


In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 
piquancy (pé’kan-si), η. [ς piquan(t) + -cy.] 
~ Piquant quality. (a) Agreeable pungency or sharp- 
ness, as of flavor or taste. (6) Pleasing cleverness or raci- 
hess, as of manner, style, etc. 
A mind that tasted no piqguancy in evil-speaking. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vii. 4. 


“How disturbed?” inquired Holgrave. “By things 
without, or by thoughts within?” ‘I cannot see his 
thoughts! How should I?” replied Phcebe, with simple 
piquancy. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 

. Our American life is dreadfully barren of those elements 
of the social picturesque which give piquancy to anec- 
dote. - Lowell, Study Windows, p. 91. 


(ce) Keenness ; sharpness ; tartness; severity, as of remark 
or utterance. 


Commonly also satyrical taunts do owe their seeming 
piquancy, not to the speaker or his words, but to the sub- 
ject and the hearers. Barrow, Sermons, I. xiv. 

piquens (pé’kant), a. [Formerly also picquant; 
ς F. piquant (= Sp. Pg. picante = It. piccante), 
stinging. pungent, piercing, keen, sharp, ppr. 
of piquer, prick, pierce, sting: see pikel, v., and 
ef. pique2.] 1. Of an agreeable pungency or 
sharpness of taste or flavor; sharp; stinging; 
biting: as, sauce piquant. | 

He can marinate Fish, make Gellies; he is excellent for 
a picquant sauce, Howell, Letters, 1. ν. 36. 

There are .. . vast mountains of a transparent rock ex- 
tremely solid, and as piquant to the tongue as salt. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
2. Of a smart, lively, racy, or sparkling nature; 
keenly interesting, or fitted to produce a sud- 
den or keen interest; ‘‘taking”: as,.a piquant 
anecdote; a piquantmanner; a piquant style of 
female beauty; a piquant hat. 

The most piquant in the lives of Miss Ken- 
nedy, Miss Davis, and Nancy Parsons. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 305. 

8. That pierces or wounds, or is fitted to pierce 

or wound; stinging; sharp or cutting to the 
feelings; biting; keen; pungent; severe. 

' Some... think their wits have been asleep, except 


they dart.out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick. 
Bacon, Of Discourse. 


Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
_ the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 


“You can manifestly see their untruths in naming it a 


piquant letter,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘for it has no sour ος. 


' sharp word therein.” Motley, United Netherlands, IT. 240, 
‘ =$yn. 3. Poignant, etc. See pungent. 
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sting, in a figurative sense; nettle; irritate; 
offend; fret; excite a degree of anger in. 

I must first have a value for the thing I lose, before it 
piques me. Cibber, Careless Husband, iv. 
2. To stimulate or excite to action by arousing 
envy, jealousy, or other passion in a somewhat 
slight degree. | 

Picqu’'d by Protogenes’s fame, 


From Cos to Rhodes Apelles came. 
| Prior, Protogenes and Apelles. 


I’m afraid to afront People, though I don’t like their 
Faces; or to ruin their Reputations, thou’. they pique 
me to it, by taking ever so much pains to preserve ’em. 

Sir J. Vanbrugh, Confederacy, i. 


The mystery . . . had not only piqued his curiosity, but 
ruffied his temper. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 45. 
How the imagination is piqued by anecdotes of some 
great man passing incognito! Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
3. Reflexively, to pride or value (one’s self). 
Men pique themselves on their skill in them [the learned 
languages). Locke, Education, § 168. 
We pique ourselves upon nothing but simplicity, and 
have no carvings, gildings, paintings, inlayings, or taw- 
dry businesses. Walpole, Letters, IT, 340. 
= §yn. 1. To displease, vex, provoke. See pigue2, η. 
pique? (pék), π. [Formerly also pike; < OF. 
pique, F. pique (= It. pica, picea), grudge, 
pique, < piquer, prick, sting, nettle, gall: see 
‘pique, v.] 11. A quarrel; dispute; strife. 
Consisting of manifold dispositions there was dayly 


wauering, sometimes pikes amongst themselues. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 151. 


It is not only the case of Heresie which renders them 
obnoxious to the Popes censures, but particular piques and 
quarrels, Stillingfleet, Sermous, 11. ii. 


This dog and man at first were friends: 
But, when a pique began, ' 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xvii. 
2. A feeling of anger, irritation, displeasure, or 
resentment arising from wounded pride, vanity, 
or self-love; wounded pride; slight umbrage or 
offense taken, 


Men take up piques and displeasures at others. 


Decay of Christian Piety. piragua (pi-ri’gwi), n. 
Out of personal pique to those in service, he stands asa piral (pi-ri’), n. 


looker on when the government, is attacked. 


He had been crossed in love, and had offered his hand 
from pique to a lady who accepted it from interest. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, i. 


=§Syn. 2. Pigue and umbrage differ from the words com- 
pared under animosity (which see) in that they are not 
necessarily or generally attended by a desire to injure the 
δν” toward whom the feeling is entertained. They are 
oth purely personal. Piqueis more likely to be a matter 
of injured self-respect or self-conceit ; it is a quick feel- 
ing, and is more fugitive in character. Umbrage is founded 
upon the idea of being thrown into the shade or over- 
shadowed; hence, it has the sense of offense at being 
slighted or not sufficiently recognized ; it is indefinite as 
to the strength or the permanence of the feeling. : 
piqué (pé-ka’), a. [l’.,prop. pp. of piquer, pierce, 
sting: see pique2, v., and ef. piquant.) Slightly 
soured; beginning to have an acid taste: said 
of wine which has been exposed to heat, or left 


piquantly (pé’kant-li), adv. In a piquant man- , insufficiently corked. Also pricked. 


/ner; with sharpness or pungency;  tartly; piqué (pé-ka’), ». and a. 4 pign pp. of 


smartly; livelily. 
ο Piquanily though wittily taunted. Locke. 
pique! (pék), πα. Ες F. pique, a point, pike: see 
Φίκοι.] 1. A point or peak. [Rare. ] 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right. 
ἱ Browning, From Ghent to Aix. 
2+. A point of conduct; punctilio. 


Add long prescriptions of established laws 
And pique of honour to maintain a cause, 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 401. 


The ambassador appeared before the Council early in the 
following month, and demanded, of his own motion, that 
her [Mary’s] officers should be released, and her privilege 

of worship restored until the Emperor were certified of the 
- position of things. He was told that he spoke without 
warrant, and could have-no answer from the King, and 
was warned not to move those piques without commission. 
R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 
8. (a) A blind tick, Argas nigra, capable of 
causing painful sores on cattle and men. See 
"Άγρας. (b) The jigger, chigoe, or chique. See 
_ Sarcopsylla.—4, In the game of piquet, when 
one player reaches 30 points in hand and play 
combined, before his opponent scores any- 
thing, he adds 30 to hisseore.... .. 
pique! (pek), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. piqued, ppr. 
piquing. [Formerly also picque; < piquel, n., 
4.| To win a pique from. See piquel, n., 4. 
If I go to picquet, though it be but with a novice in’t, 


he will picque, and repicque, and capot me twenty times 


together. den, Sir Martin Mar- All, i. 


pique? (pék), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. piqued, ppr. 
. piquing. (<P. paver: prick, sting, nettle, gall, 
pique: see pick}, pikel, υ. Cf. piquel.] 1. To 


piquer, prick, pierce: see pique2, . 
1. A cotton material so woven as to have a 
small pattern in relief, usually rather thick 
and stiff, used for waistcoats, children’s cloth- 
ing, ete. 
Alpacas, Printed Muslins, or Pigués may also be cleaned. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 148. 
His silver-buttoned vest. of white piqué reached low 
down. G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, xii. 
2. (a) The pattern produced by quilting with 
the needle, consisting of ο. raised parts 
between the depressions caused by the rows of 
stitches. Also called French quilting. (b) A 
similar pattern in slight relief obtained in weav- 
ing, as in the material called piqué (see def. 1). 
—3. Same as piqué-work. 
Ponbonniere of tortoise shell, inlaid with scrolls of gold 
pique. Hamilton Sale Cat., 1882, No. 1986, 
II, a. In music, same as picchetato. 
piquedevantt, ». Same as pike-devant. 
Ppiqueert, piqueerert. See pickeer, pickeerer. 
piquet (pe-ket’), η. [Also picket, and formerly 
κ piequet; < F. piqvet, a picket, a game at cards: 
see picketl.] 1. Milit. See picket1.—2, A game 
played by two persons with thirty-two cards, 
all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes 
being set aside: players score for carte blanche 
or a hand of only plain cards, point, ora hand 
with the strongest suit, sequence, quatorze, 
trio, ete. See the supplement. 
ος For all Historians say, 
She [Chloe] commonly went up at Ten, 
Unless Piquet was in the Way. 
Prior, The Dove, st, 11. 


piramidig (pi-ram’i-dig), ». 


piramist, ”. _ 
piramuta (pir-a-m6’ta), n. 


pirate (pirat), η. 


pirate 


piquette (pé-ket’), x. [F., < piquer, sting: see 
oe v.| A drink made by steeping in water 
the skins, etc., of grapes that have already been 
pressed for wine-making; hence, thin, small, 
and sour wine. 

piquet-work, ». Same as piqué-work. 

piqué-work (pé-ka’wérk), ». Decoration by 
means of small points, sometimes pricked or 
impressed, and then. generally forming pat- 
terns, sometimes inlaid in other materials flush 
with the surface or in slight relief. 

piquia-oil (pé’ki-i-oil), n. [< S. Amer. piquia 

Ἐ οὐ] A sweet concrete food-oil derived 

from the fruit of Caryocur Brasiliense, 

piquillin (pi-kwil’in), n. [S. Amer.] A bush, 
Condaliopsis Mierophylla, of the Rhamnacea, 
found in Chile and the Argentine Republic. 


It bears an edible sweet drupaceous fruit. 


piracy (pi’ra-si), ». [ς ML. piratia, for L. pi- 
ratica, piracy, fem. of piraticus, piratic: see 
piratic.| 1. Robbery upon the sea; robbe 
by pirates; the practice of robbing on the hig 


Seas. Specifically, in the law of nations, the crime of 
depredations or wilful and aggressive destruction of life 
or property committed on the seas by persons having no 
commission or authority from any established state. As 
commonly used it implies something more than a simple 
theft with violence at sea, and includes something of the 
idea of general hostility to law. According to the opin- 
ion of some, it implies only unlawful interference with a 
vessel; according to others, it includes also depredations 
‘on the coast by a force landing from the sea. The slave- 
trade was declared piracy by statute in the United States 
May 15, 1820, by Great Britain in 1824, and since the treaty 
of 1841 by Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 


The trauel thither [to Japan] both for ciuil discord and 

great piracie, and often shipwracks, is very dangerous, 
Hakluyt's Voyages, IL. ii. 80. 

Piracy is robbery on the sea, or by descent from the sea 
upon the coast, committed by persons not holding a com- 
mission from, or at the time pertaining to, any established 
state. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 197. 
2. Literary theft; any unauthorized appro- 
priation of the mental or artistic conceptions 
or productions of another; specifically, an in- 
fringement of the law of copyright. 
Same as periagua. 
ame as piraya. 


Addison. yirameter (pi-ram’e-tér), x. [Irreg. < Gr. πειρᾶν, 


try, test, + µέτρον, measure.] An instriment or 
apparatus for testing the relative resistance of 
roads to the draft of vehicles. The original instru- 
ment was a rude form of dynamometer dragged on the 
ground, and indicating resistance by a finger on a dial. 
Draft-springs with graduated scales, resembling the ordi- 
nary spring-scales for weighing, are now used, the draft- 
power being applied directly to the springs. Also spelled 
petrameter. 

[So ealled, it is 
said, from its ποῖθ.] Same as night-hawk, 1. 


See pyramis. 

a [Braz.] A silu- 
roid fish, Piramutana piramuta, of the common 
South American catfish type, but with teeth on 
the palate and with granulated head. It occurs 
in the Rio Negro and Rio Madeira. 


Piranga (pi-rang’ git), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 1807), 


also Pyranga (Vieillot,1816).] A genus of Tana- 
gridz, having the beak dentate near the middle 


of the tomia. Itisthe only genus which is extensively 
represented in North America. There are several species, 
extending from Canada to Chili. The common scarlet tana- 





Rose-throated Tanager (Piranga roseigularts), 


ger or black-winged redbird of the United States is P. ru- 
bra, the male of which is scarlet, with black wings and tail, 
and the female greenish and yellowish. The summer red- 
bird is P. zstiva ; the male is entirely rose-red, Vhe Loui- 
siana tanager, P. ludoviciana, extensively distributed in 
the western parts of the United States, is bright-yellow 


_ with a black back and wings and scarlet head. The rose- 


throated tanager, P. roseigularis, is a rare and beautiful 

species found in tropical America. The genus is also called 
heenicosoma. See also cut under tanager. 

[Formerly also pirat, pyrate 

pyrat; =D. piraat =G. Sw. Dan. pirat; < OF. 

pirate, F, pirate = Sp. Pg. It, pirata,< L. pirata, 

a pirate, ¢ Gr. πειρατής, a pirate, lit. one who at- 


pirate-perch (pi’rat-pérch), η. 


- joint uf the hind tarsi as 


pirate 
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piscatory 


tacks or attempts, < πειρᾶν, attempt, try, attack, piratic (pi-rat’ik), a. [= F. piratique = Sp. pirogue-rig (pi-rég’rig), ”. A boat's rig con- 


< πεῖρα, an attempt, trial, attack, assault, akin 
to πορᾶν, pass over or through, pass, « πόρος, 
passage, ete., and to E. fare: see farel. ΟΙ. 
empiric, ete.] 1. One who without authority 


“and by violence seizes or interferes with the 


ship or property of another on the sea; specifi- 
eally, one who is habitually engaged in such 
robbery, or sails the seas for the robbery and 
plunder of merchant vessels; a freebooter or 
corsair; a sea-robber. See piracy. 

There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and 
land-thieves, I mean pirates. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 25. 
Nor swelling Seas, nor threatening Skies, 

Prevent the Pirate’s Course, 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, ii. 
2. An armed vessel which sails without a le- 
gal commission, for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels indiscriminately on the high seas. 
—3. A publisher, compiler, or bookseller who 
appropriates the literary or artistic labors of 
an author without compensation or,permis- 
sion; specifically, one who infringes on the 
eopyright of another. 

Mores refers to them [Shakspere’s “Sonnets”] in 1598 
in a manner which implies, that though unpublished they 
were well known among the poet's private friends, ... 
and in 1599 two of them were printed by the pirate Jag- 
gard. Shakespeariana, V1. 106. 
4. Any pirate-perch.=$yn, 1. Thief, Brigand, ete. 
(see robber), corsair, bucaneer. 


pirate (pi’rat), v.; pret. and pp. pirated, ppr. 


pirating... [< pirate, n.] 1. intrans. 1. To play 
the pirate; rob on the high seas. 
They robbed by land, and pirated by sea. Arbuthnot. 


2. To appropriate and ?¢produce the literary 
or artistic work of another without right or 
permission; specifically, to infringe on the 
copyright of another. 

I am told that, if a book is anything useful, the printers 
have a way of pirating on one another, and printing other 
persons’ copies ; which is very barbarous. 

W. King, Art of Cookery, letter vii. 

Weare doing all the pirating in these days; the English 
used to be in the business, but they dropped out of it long 
ago. New Princeton Rev., V. 50. 

ΤΙ, trans. 1. To commit piracy upon; play 
the pirate toward. 

In the yeere 698, a puissant Pirat named Abeuchapeta, 
passed from Asiainto Africa, leading with him 70 Galleyes, 
and 100 other vessels furnished for his exploite, with 
which he pilled and pirated such as he met with all by 
Seas. | Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 329. 


2. To appropriate and publish without per- 


mission or legal right, as books, writings, etc.; 
use or reproduce illegally. 
They advertised they would pirate his edition. Pope. 


It [Galignani’s edition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats) 
was a pirated book, and I trust I may be pardoned for the 
delight I had in it. Lowell, Coleridge. 


‘pirate-fish (pi’rat-fish), n. The glutinous hag, 


Myzxine glutinosa, (Local, Eng. | 
A fish of the 
family Aphredoderidz, Aphredoderus sayanus, of 


the United States: so named from its voracity. 





Pirate-perch (Aphredoderus sayanus). 


This fish is of a dark-olive color profusely dotted with 
black, and has two dark bars at the base of the caudal 
fin. It is notable for the peculiar fins and the position of 
the anus, which in the adult is under the throat. It occurs 
in sluggish streams and bayous coastwise from New York 
to Louisiana and westward to Illinois. Itreachesalength 
of about 5 inches. See Aphredoderus. © ; 

Pirates (pi-ra’téz),n. [NL. (Burmeister, 1835), 
«αν. πειρατής, a pirate: see pirate.] A genus of 
reduvioid bugs, typical 
of a subfamily Pira- 
tine, having the. third 


long as the first and see- 
ond joints together, and 
that part of the head 
which bears the ocelli 
slightly elevated. They 
are predaceous, and _ inhabit 
both North and South Amer- 
ica. P. biguttatus, sometimes 
called the two-spotted corsair, 
occurs from Virginia and 
Florida toCalifornia. It lurks 
in trees and bushes for its insect prey, and has been found 
in houses in beds, where it is supposed to have come in 
search of bedbugs. Now placed in Rasahus. 
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Two-spotted Corsair (Pirates 


piratico = Pg. It. piratico, < L. piraticus, ς Gr. 
πειρατικός, of or belonging to a pirate, < πειρατής, 
a pirate: see pirate.| Same as piratical. 
piratical (pi-rat’i-kal), a. [< piratie + -al.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a pirate or piracy; of the 
nature of piracy: as, piratical acts. 
All naval war, not only during the middle ages but down 
to the seventeenth century, was more or less piratical. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 190. 
2. Engaged in piracy, or robbery on the high 
seas: as, a piratical ship or commander.—38, 
Pertaining to or practising literary piracy: as, 
piratical publishers. 
The errors of the press were. . . multiplied. . . by the 
avarice and negligence of piratical printers. 
Pope, Letters, Pref. 
piratically (pi-rat’i-kal-i), adv. In a piratical 
manner; by piracy. 
piratously} (pi’ra-tus-*), adv. [< *piratous (< 
pirate + -ous) + -ly?.] Piratically. 
Divers merchants . . . have had their goods piratously 
robbed and taken. State Trials, Lord Seymour, an. 1549, 


piraya. (pi-ra’ yi), ». [Tupi piranha.] A 
characinoid fish, Serrasalmo piraya, of tropical 
America. It has a deep compressed body with a keeled 
serrated belly. The mouth is moderate, but its jaws are 
armed with lancet-shaped teeth as sharp as those of the 
shark. Cattle when fording rivers are sometimes badly 
bitten by it. The natives of Guiana sharpen their tiny ar- 
rows for the blow-gun by drawing them between two of 
the teeth, which shave them to a point with their sharp 
edges. The fish sometimes becomes 3 or 4 feet in length. 
Also called caribe and pirat. See cut under Serrasalmo, 

Ρίτα, v.i. A Middle English form of peer1. 

pire?t, ». A Middle English form of pearl. 

pire*t, ~. An obsolete form of pier. 

piriet, ». A Middle English form of pear. 

piriform (pir’i-férm), a. [< L. pirwin, a pear, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form of a pear; 
pear-shaped. 

piri-piri (pé‘ri-pé’ri), nm. [Tasmanian.] A wiry 
branching herb, Haloragis. micrantha, found 
from the mountains of India to Japan and 
southeastward to Australia and Tasmania. 

pirkt (pérk), ο. Same as perk2. 

pirl (pérl), ο. and n. See purl). 

pirlie-pig (pér’li-pig), π. A tirelire or money- 
box. [Seotch.] 

pirn (pérn), ». [< ME. pyrne: origin obscure. 
Now Se. and N. of Eng.; cf. pirl, purlt.] 1. 
A small cylinder, a section of hollow reed, or 
the like, on which thread or yarn is wound for 

/use in a weaver’s shuttle; a bobbin; a spool. 

Pyrne of a webstarys lome. Prompt. Parv., p. 462. 
2. A small reel, such as that attached to a 
fishing-rod.— 8. The amount of thread, yarn, 
or line wound on a spool or reel.— 4. A stick 
with a loop attached for twisting the nose of a 
refractory horse. 

pirnie (pir’ni), . A striped woolen nightcap 
made in Kilmarnock, Scotland. Simmonds. 
[Seotch. ] 

Pirogoff’s operation. See operation. 

pirogue (pi-r6g’), . [Also perogue; =G. pirogue 
= Dan. piroge = Sw. Pirog, pirok = It. Pg. pi- 
roga ; < F. pirogue, < Sp. piragua, a canoe, dug- 
out (see periagua); orig. W.Ind.] 1. A canoe 
made from the trunk of a tree hollowed out. 
Pirogues are sometimes large, decked, rigged with sails, 


and furnished with outriggers. In Louisiana the terms 
pirogue and canoe are used indifferently. See periagua, 2. 


A number of officers, with three hundred and twenty 
soldiers, twenty women, and seventeen children, left New 
Orleans on the 27th of February, under the command of 
an officer named Loftus, in ten boats and two pirogues. 

' Gayarré, Hist. Louisiana, IT. 102. 


The earliest improvement upon the canoe was the Pi- 
rogue, an invention of the whites. Like the canoe, this is 
hewed out of the solid log; the difference is that the pi- 
rogue has greater width and capacity, and is composed of 
several pieces of timber—as if the canoe was sawed in two 
equal sections and a broad flat piece of timber inserted in 
the middle, so as to give greater breadth of beam to the 
vessel. This was probably the identical process by which 
Europeans, unable to procure planks to build boats, began 
in the first instance to enlarge canoes to suit their pur- 


poses. 
James Hall, Notes on the Western States (1838), p. 218. 


On rounding a point a pirogue, skilfully paddled by a 
youth, shot out. — 
S. L, Clemens, Life on the Mississippi, App. A, p. 597. 


The white and the red man were on most friendly piscatorial (pis-ka-t0’ri-al), a. 


terms, and the birch canoe and pirogue were seen carrying, 
in mixed company, both races. 7 ; 

W. Barrows, Oregon, p. 39. 
2. Same as periagua, 3. 


Pirogue.—In modern usage in America, a narrow ferry- 
boat, carrying two masts and aleeboard. Webster, 1828. 


She is what they call a pirogue here [West Indies], but 
not at all what is called a pirogue in the United States: 
she has a long narrow hull, two masts, no deck: she has 
usually a crew of five, and can carry thirty barrels of tafia. 

Harper’s Mag., UX XIX. 851, 


\perrie, pyry, also berry, berrie. 


‘Pisan! (pé’zan), a. and in. 


piseator (pis-ka’tor), n. 


Piscatores (pis-ka-t6’réz), η. pl. 


piscatory (pis’ka-t6-ri), a. . 


sisting of two leg-of-mutton sails. See bateau. 
Named - =D coin ; 
irol (pir’ol), π. [= Dan. pirol, ς α. pirol, pi- 

Pratt ς ML. pirulus, ας Wi oriole, Gr. 
πυρρούλας, some red or yellow. bird, ef. πύρρα, 
some red or yellow bird, ς πυρρός, flame-colored, 
red or yellow, < rip, fire: see fire.] The Euro- 
te , oriole, Oriolus galbula. See first cut under 
oriole. 

piroroco (pé-r6-10’k6), n. [Tupi.] Α tidal 
wave or bore on the Amazon river. 

The “bore,” or piroroco, is a colossal wave at spring 
tide, rising suddenly along the whole width of the Ama- 
zon to a height of twelve or fifteen feet, and then collaps- 
ing with a frightful roar. 

* Orton, The Andes and the Amazon (1876), p. 275. 
pirouette (pir-d-et’), n. [Formerly also piroet ; 
ς F. pirouette, a whirligig, a whirling about, 
a pirouette in: dancing; OF. also pirovet, τη. ; 
also pirevollet, a whirligig (Cotgrave); dim. of 
F. dial. piroue, a whirligig, a little wheel; cf. 
pirr, pirry.) 1. In dancing, a rapid whirling 
on one leg or on the points of the toes, as per- 
formed by ballet-dancers.— 2. In the manége, 
a quick, short turn or whirl of a horse. 
pirouette (pir-d-et’), v. i. ; pret. and pp. pirouet- 
ted, ppr. pirouetting. [< F. pirouetter, perform 
a pirouette, < pirouette, a pirouette: see pirou- 
ette, n.} To. perform..a pirouette; turn or 
whirl on one leg, or on the toes, asin dancing ; 
“advance or move atong in a series of pirou- 
ettes, or short: graceful turns, as a horse. 
pirr (pér), π. Aruffling wind. [Seotch.] 
pirryt (pir’i), ».. [Early mod. E. also pirrie, 
perry, perrie, pyrry, pirie; ς ME. pirie, pyrie, 
Hence Gael. 
ptorradh = Ir. piorra, a squall, blast. Cf. pirr 
and birrl.] A storm of wind; a squall or gust. 
Palsgrave. 
For sodainly there rose a straunge storme and a quicke 
pirie, so mischevous and so pernicious that nothinge more 


execrable, or more to be abhorred, could happen in any 
Christian region. Hali, Henry VL., f. 55. . (Halliwell.) 


A pirrie came, and set my ship on sands. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 502. (Nares.) 
Nat men and children only, but also... horses... 
shulde [by learning to swim] more aptely and boldly passe 
ouer great riuers,... and nat be aferde of pirries or great 
stormes. Sir 7. Elyot, The Governour, i. 17. 
[It. Pisano, <. Pisa 
(see def.) + -απ.] Of or relating to the city 
of Pisa in northern Italy, or its inhabitants, 
or its school of art; of or relating to the prov- 
inee of Pisa; an inhabitant of Pisa. 
pisan*t, ». [ME. pisane, pesane, pusane, pi- 
saine, ς OF. pisaine (in gorgerette pisaine, ete.), 
fem, of pisain, (It. pisano, «Ιω. Pisdnus, ς Pisae 
it. Pisa: see Pisunt.]) A partof the armor of 
the breast and neck; a gorgeret or plastron. 
Pisanite (pi-zi’nit),”. [Named after M. Pisani, 
a French mineralogist.] A hydrous sulphate 
of iron and copper, allied to the iron sulphate 
melanterite. | 
pisasphalt, x. See pissasphalt. 
piscary (pis’ka-ri), πα. [< οὗ a yw belong- 
ing to fish, « piscis, fish, = E. fish: see jish1.] 
In law, the right or privilege of fishing in an- 
other man’s waters.—Common of piscary: ‘See 
common, 4. 
piscationt (pis-ka’shon), n. [= It. pescagione, 
< LL, piscatio(n-), a fishing, ς L. piscatus, pp. of 
piscari, fish, « piscis, fish: see jishl.] The art 
or practice of fishing. 
There are extant of his [Oppian’s] in Greek . . . five 
[books] of Halieutics or piscation. | 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 


piscatology (pis-ka-tol’6-ji), η. ‘anopee CL. 


piscari, pp. piscatus, fish, + Gr. -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, 
speak.] The scientific study of fishes; ichthy- 
ology. Atwater, Logic, p. 217. 
[L., a fisherman, ¢ 
piscari, pp. piscatus, fish: see piscation.] An 
angler; a fisherman. 1. Walton. 
ἳ [NL.: see pis- 
cator.| In Blyth’s system (1849), a group of toti- 
palmate birdscorresponding to the Steganopodes 
or Totipalmate of most authors; the fishers. 
[= F. pisca- 
Same as piscatory. 
[= Sp. Pg. It. pis- 
catorio, <L. piseatorius, belonging to fishermen, 
< piscator, a fisherman: see piscator.] _ Pertain- 
ing to fishing or to fishermen; connected with 
angling; given or devoted to fishing. 

On the face of this monument. « . is represented, in 
bas-relief, Neptune among the Satyrs, to shew that this 


oet was the inventor of atory eclogues, 
e ον Addison, Remarks on Italy. 


torial; as piscatory + -al.] 


piscatrix 


piscatrix (pis-ka’triks), η. [L., fem. of pisca- 
tor, 8 ieee) 1. The feminine of a 
tor.—2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of gannets of 
the family. Sulidz, the type of which is Sula 
iscator. See Sula. Reichenbach, 1853. 
ο (pis’6z), n. pl. [L., the Fishes, a con- 
stellation; pl. of piscis, a fish: see jfishl.] 1. 
A constellation and sign of the zodiac (3€); the 
Fishes. The figure represents two fishes united by a 





The Constellation Pisces. 


ribbon attached to their tails. One of the fishes is east, 
. the other south, of the square of Pegasus. 


2. In zodl., a class of vertebrates, the fishes, 
to which different limits have been assigned. 
iscicapture (pis’i-k [6 1, 
capture (pis’i-kap-tir), ». . piscis, 
Pash, ‘ay ο tura, μα capture. | ‘The tak- 
ing of fish by any means, as angling or netting. 
[Rare. } 


Snatching is a form of illicit piscicapture. 
Standard, Uct. 21, 1878, (Davies.) 


piscicolous (pi-sik’9-lus), a. [¢ L. piseis, fish, 
colere, inhabit.] Parasitic upon or infesting 
fishes, as fish-lice. 

Piscicultural (pis-i-kul’ti-ral), a. [ς pisecicul- 
ture + -al.] or pertaining in any way to 

isciculture; fish-cultural. 

pisciculture (pis’i-kul’tar), η. [= F. piscieul- 
ture = Pg. piscicultura, < Li. piscis, fish, + cul- 
tura, cultivation: see culture.] The breeding, 
rearing, preservation, feeding, and fattening 
of fish by artificial means; fish-culture. Pisci- 

culture has been practised from very early ages. It ap- 
ρα. to have been in use in ancient Egypt, and was fol- 
owed in China in early times on a very large scale. It 
was introduced in Great Britain by Mr. Shaw of Drumlan- 
rig, in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, in 1837. An important 
branch of modern pisciculture is the propagation and rear- 
ing of young fish in artificial ponds, with the view of intro- 
gucing fish previously not found in the locality, or of in- 
creasing the supply of desirable food-fishes. Salmon- and 
trout-ova sent from Great Britain have been successfully 

pagated in Australia and New Zealand. Of late years 
erica has taken the lead in fish-culture, under the ad- 
ministration of the United States Fish Commission, and 
millions of ova and fry have been planted in various rivers. 
pisciculturist (pis’i-kul’tar-ist), 2. [<piseicul- 
ture + -ist.] One who practises pisciculture, 
or is devoted to the breeding and rearing of 
fishes; a fish-cuiturist. 

Piscidia (pi-sid’i-i), n. {NL., < L. piscis, fish, 
+ czdere, kill.] name given by Linnzeusin 
1759 to Ichthyomethia, a genus of plants of the 
family Fabacex, characterized by wing-petals 

adherent to the keel, and long thick pods 
longitudinally four-winged. The only species, Ich- 
thyomethia Piscipula, a native of the West Indies, is a 
tree with alternate pinnate leaves, white and red flowers 
in short lateral panicles, and many seeded indehiscent 
linear pods. It is known as Jamaica or white dogwood 
reaches a height of about 35 feet, extends into Florida an 
Mexico, and produces a valuable, very hard, close-grained 
wood, yellowish-brown in color and taking a high polish 
used in its native region for boat-building, firewood, an 
charcoal. (For the use of its powdered leaves and twigs 
to stupefy fish, see jish-potson.) Its gray or brown acrid 
bark is imported into the United States for its narcotic 

roperties. 19μ. ανά ον 
piscifactory (pis’i-fak-td-ri), n. [ς 1. piscis, 
fish, + HE, factory.] . Α. place where piscicul- 
ture is carried on. [Rare.] | 
The establishment in 1850 at. Huningue (Hiiningen) in 
Alsace by the French Government of the first fish-breed- 
ing station, or piscifactory, as it was named by Professor 
Coste, is of great significance. Eneyc. Brit., XIX. 128. 


piscifauna (pis’i-fa-ni), η. [ς L. piscis, fish, + 
NL. fauna; see fauna.] The fauna of any re- 
ion or country, in so far as it is composed of 
shes: correlated with avifauna. See fauna. 
pisciform (pis’i-férm), a. [= F. pisciforme, < 
L. piscis, fish, + forma, form.] Having the 
form of a fish; like a fish in shape; technically, 
fish-like in structure or affinities; ichthyopsi- 
dan; ichthyomorphic. 
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iscina (pi-si’ni), ».; pl. piscine (-né). [L.: see 

Ἐ ο) 1. A basin or tank, usually orna- 
mental, as for a fountain or a bath; sometimes, 
a large shallow vase for ornamental fishes or 
aquatic plants; also, any tank or cistern of 
moderate size. 

In the garden of the piscina [at Fontainebleau] is an 
Hercules of white marble. Evelyn, Diary, March 7, 1644. 
2. Ecceles., a stone basin, in old churches gener- 
ally established within a canopied niche placed 
close to the altar, used to receive the water in 
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Piscina in Morning Chapel, Lincoln Cathedral, England. 


which the priest washes his hands before the 
celebration of the eucharist, and washes the 
chalice after the celebration. Nowrarely used 
in the sanctuary, but often in sacristies. 

piscinal (pis’i-nal), a, [< ML. *piscinalis (LL. 
piscinalis, pertaining to a bath), ¢ L. piscina, a 
fish-pond: see piscina.} Of or pertaining to a 

iscina. 

piscine! (pis’in),. [< ME. pyseyne, ¢ OF. (and 
F.) piscine = Sp. Pg. lt. piscina, < L. piscina, a 
fish-pond, a pool, cistern, basin, ς piscis, fish: 
see fish1.] fish-pond. 

And fyll all the pyscynes, whivhe are in grett nowmber, 
and myche watir renneth now to waste. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 38. 
piscine? (pis’in),a. [< NL. piscinus, ¢ L. piseis, 
fish: see fish1.] Pertaining in any way to fish 
or fishes; ichthyic: as, piscine remains; piscine 
affinities. 

Piscis Australis (pis’is 4s-tra’lis). [NL.: L. 
piscis, fish; australis, southern: see austral.] 
An ancient southern constellation, the South- 
ern Fish. It contains the 1.3 magnitude star Fomal- 





The Constellation Piscis Australis. 


haut, which is 30 degrees south of the equator, and is in 
opposition on the 2d of September. The figure represents 
a fish which swallows the water poured out of the vase by 


Aquarius, 
Piscis Volans (pis’is vo’lanz). i L. piscis, 
fish; volans, flying: see volant.| The Flying- 
Fish, one of the southern constellations intro- 
duced by Theodori, or Keyser, at the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is situated west of the 
star 8 Argus, and contains two stars of the 
fourth magnitude. Also called Volans, 
piscivorous (pi-siv’6-rus), 6. [=F . piscivore 
= Pg. It. piscivoro, ς L. piseis, fish, + vorare, 
devour.]  Fish-eating, as a bird; habitually 
eating or feeding upon fishes; ichthyophagous. 
The meat is swallowed into the crop, or into a kind of 
antestomach observed in piscivurous birds. 
Ray, Works of Creation. 
pisé (pé-2za’), n. [F., < piser, build in pisé, < L. 
_ pisere, pinsere, beat, pound, bray, crush.] In 
arch., stiff earth or clay, as used to form walls 


pismire 
or floors, being rammed down until it becomes 


firm. This method is as old as the days of Pliny. and is 
still employed in France and in some parts of England. 


pissy (piz’gi), n. <A dialectal form of pixy. 
pis 


(pish), interj7. [Imitative of a sound made 
to show contempt.] An exclamation of con- 
tempt. 


It is not words that shake me thus. Pish! Noses, ears, 
and lips.— Is ’t possible? Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 42, 


pish (pish),v. I, intrans, To express contempt 
by or as by the exclamation ‘‘Pish!” 


Our very smiles are subject to constructions ; 
Nay, sir, it’s come to this, we cannot pish 
But ‘tis a favour for some fool or other. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iii, 1. 
Bob. This is a Toledo! Pish! 
Step. Why do you pish, captain? 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, iii. 1. 


ΤΙ. trans. To say ‘‘Pish!” to. 


Hor. Pish; ha, ha! 
Lup. Dost thou pish me? Give me my long sword. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


pishamin (pish’a-min), n. Same as persimmon. 
—Swee' and sour pishamin, in Sierra Leone, two climb- 
ing shrubs, Carpodinus dulcis and C. acida, of the Apo- 
cynacez, bearing edible fruits resembling the persimmon: 
so called by colonists from the southern United States. 

pishaug (pi-shag’),. [Narr. Ind. npeshawog.} 

e female or young of the surf-scoter, a 

duck, Gdemia perspicillata. [Mass. ] 

pish-pash (pish’pash), ». [E.Ind.]. A broth 
of rice mixed with small bits of meat, much 
used as food for Anglo-Indian children. 


It [a child] surfeits itself to an apoplectic point with 
pish-pash; it burns its mouth with hot curry, and bawls. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p, 341. 


pishymew (pish’i-mi); x. A small white gull. 
[New Eng. | 

Pisidiid (pis-i-di’i-dé),n.pl. [NL., < Pisidium 
+ -idz.|] A family of dimyarian bivalves, typi- 
fied by the ge- 
nus Pisidiwmn. 
They have the 
branchial and pe- 
dal orifices con- 
fluent, the anal 
siphonate, the 
foot large, the 
shell equivalve 
and oval or cunei- 
form, with the 
area in front of 
the umbones lar- 
ger than that behind, the hinge with two divergent cardi- 
nal teeth in each valve and four lateral teeth in the right 
and two in the left valve, and an external ligament. These 
small bivalves inhabit fresh water, and are remarkable for 
the posterior position of the umbones. 

Pisidium (pi-sid’i-um), ». [NL. (Pfeiffer, 
1821), dim. of Pisum, q. v.] The typical ge- 
nus of Pisidiide, containing such forms as P. 
amnicum, 

pisiform (pi’si-férm), a. and π. [< NL, pisi- 
Sormis, ς L. pisum, a pea (see peasel, Pisum), + 

orma, form.] I, a. Hav- 
ing the form of a pea, as 
an ossification in tendons 
at joints; having a struc- 
ture resembling peas. A 
variety of iron ore is called pisi- 
Jorm, from its being made up 
of small rounded masses about 
the size of a pea. 

ΤΙ. ». In anat., a sesa- 
moid bone, of about the 
size and shape of a pea, 
developed in the tendon 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris 
muscle of man and some 
other animals. It is gener- 
ally reckoned as one of the car- 
a bones, making eight in all, 
n man, but is not morphologi- 
cally an element of the carpus, 
It is often of irregular shape, 
and sometimes oneof the largest 
bones in the carpus, as in the 
horse, See also cuts under Arti- 
odactyla, Perissodactyla, solid- 
ur ulate, and hand. 3 2 
pisiforme (pi-si-for’mé), 
n.; pl. pisiformia (-mi-%). 
[NL., neut. of pisiformis: 





Pistdtum antnicum. 


ὅ, branchial and pedal orifice; 4, extended 
oot; s, anal siphon. 





Pisiform and othér Bones of 
Right Carpus of Horse, front 


view, corresponding to back 
of human wrist. he large 
bone above is the lower end 
of the radius, The large bone 
below is the upper end of the 
middle metacarpal, or can- 


see pisiform.] The pisi- non-bone, showing ‘also the 
‘ ends ο e lateral metacar- 
form bone: more fully fais orsplint-bones, **. Be. 


tween these are the carpal 
bones—1, cuneiform; 2, lu- 
nar; 3, scaphoid; 4, pisi- 
form; 5, unciform; 6, mag- 
num; 7, trapezoid, 


called os pisiforme. 

pisk (pisk), ». Same as 
night-hawk, 1. 

piskashish (pis’ka-shish), 
n. [Amer. Ind.] Same as Hutchins’s goose 
Ana see, under goose). 

pislet, x. An obsolete form of pizzle. Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, p. 503. 

pismire (pis’mir), n. [Early mod. E. also pis- 
myre, pysmyre; < ME. pismire, pissemyre, pys- 





SS 


pismire-hill} (pis’mir-hil), ». 


pisnett, ”. 
pisohamatus (pi ‘s6-ha-ma‘tus), n. 


pismire 


mere, pismoure, pyssmoure (= MD. pismiere), 
an ant; < piss (with τοῦ, to the strong urinous 
smell of an ant-hill) + mire2, an ant: see mire, 


Cf. MD. pisimme, pisemme, an ant, < pissen, 
piss, + *emme, emte, ant: see antl. ] ant 
or emmet. 

He is as angry as a pissemyre. 


press 
Though that he have al that he kan desire. 
haucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 117. 


Nettled and stung with pismires. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., i, 8, 240. 


[< ME. pismoure 
hylle (also pysmerys hylle); < pismire + hilt.) 
An ant-hill. Cath. Ang., p. 281. 

Same as pinsneé?. 

[NL., ς Gr. 
πίσος, a pea, + L. hamatus, furnished with a 
hook, hooked.] Same as piso-uncinatus. 


pisolite (pi’s6-lit), πι. [< Gr. πίσος, a pea, + λίθος, 


stone.] Limestone having an odlitic structure, 
in which the individu- 
al grains or globules 


are as large as peas. 
This mode of occurrence is 
very characteristic of certain 
parts of the Oolitic or Juras- 
sic series in England... (See 
pea-grit.) 'The name “ Coral- 
Rag and Pisolite” was given 
by W. Smith, in 1815, to what 
are now generally called the ‘‘ Corallian beds,” a member 
of the Middle Oolitic series in England. Also peastone., 





pisolitic (pi-so-lit’ik), a. [< pisolite+-te.] Hav- 


ing the structure indicated by the term pisolite: 
as, pisolitic iron ore, ete. See pisolite.— Pigolitic 
limestone, a division of the Cretaceous, of some impor- 
tance in the north of France, where it lies unconformably 
in patches on the top of the white chalk. 

Pisonia (pi-s6/ni-i), mn. [NL. (Linnzeus, 1737), 
named after Dr. Pison, a traveler in Brazil.] 
A genus of trees and shrubs, of the family Nyc- 
taginacex, type of the tribe Pisoniex, charae- 
terized by the terminal stigma and six to ten 


exserted stamens. There are about 30 species, mainly 
of tropical America. They bear opposite or scattered 
oblong-ovate or lanceolate leaves, small diccious rose, 
yellow, or greenish funnel-shaped flowers in panicle 
cymes, and a rigid or stony, rarely fleshy, elongated fruit 
an anthocarp), often with rough and glutinous angles. 
veral species are trees cultivated for ornament. P. 
Brunoniana is the New Zealand para-para tree, a hardy 
evergreen; others are greenhouse shrubs with green 
flowers, as the fingrigo or cockspur, a rambling prickly 
bush of the West Indies with glutinous bur-like fruit, 
forming thickets. See beefwood, 2, corkwood, loblolly-tree. 


Pisoniez (pis-d-ni’6-6),. pl. [NL. (Reichen- 
bach, 1827), < Pisonia + >-ex.] <A tribe of 
apetalous plants of the family Nyctaginacez, 
characterized by the straight embryo and the 
elongated utricle included within the enlarged 
and closed calyx-tube. It ineludes about 60 
species, of 2 genera, Pisonia being the type. 

pisophaltt (pis’o-falt), n. A corrupt form of 
pissasphalt. 

piso-uncinatus (pi-so-un-si-na’tus),». [NL., < 
Gr. πίσος, a pea, + L. uncinatus, furnished with 
hooks or tenters, barbed.] A muscle, of rare 
occurrence, replacing the ligamentum. piso- 
hamatum, the short ligament passing from the 
pisiform to the uncinate bone. 

piss (pis), v. [< ΜΕ, pissen, pyssen, pischen = 

Fries. pissia = D. MLG. LG. pissen = Gy pis- 
sen = Icel. Sw. pissa = Dan. pisse, ς F. pisser 
= Pr. pissar = It. pisciare, piss; supposed to be 
of imitative origin, perhaps orig. suggested by 
L. pitissare, pytissare, < 
water, spit frequently, freq. of πτύειν, = L. 

uere, Spew, spit: see spew.] IT, intrans. To 


ischarge the fluid secreted by the kidneys and 


detained in the urinary bladder; urinate. 


The moste Synne that ony man may do is to pissen in 


hire Houses that thei dwellen in. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 242. 


II, trans. To eject as urine. Shak., Μ. W. 
of W., v. 5. 16. 


piss (pis), ~ [ς ME. pysse =D. pis = MLG. 


. pisse = Icel. Sw. piss = Dan. pis; 


1886 = 
Fond the verb. ] Urine. 
piss-a-bed (pis’a-bed),m. [= D. pissebed,; tr. 


r, πυτίζειν, spurt out 
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pissasphaltum (pis-as-fal’tum), ». [NL., neut. 
of L. pissasphaltus, m.: see pissasphalt.] Same 
as pissasphalt. 

piss-bowlt. x. A chamber-pot... [Low.] 

She, beyng moche the more incensed by reason of her 
housbandes quietnesse and stilnesse, powred doune a 
pissebolle upon hym out of a windore. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 25. (Davies.) 

piss-burnt (pis’bérnt), a. Stained brown, as 
if scorched with urine: said of clothes. John- 
son. [Low.] 

piss-clam (pis’klam), η. The common long 
clam, Mya arenaria: so called from its squirt- 
ing. [Local, U. Β.] 

pissing-whilet (pis’ing-hwil), a. A very short 
time. B.Jonson, Magnetick Lady,i.7. [Low.] 

Pissodes (pi-s0’déz), π. [NL.,< Gr. πισσώδης, 


like pitch, < πίσσα, pitch, + εἶδος, form.] A ge- 





< a 
White-pine Weevil (Pissodes strobz). a, larva; 6, pupa. 
(Line shows natural size.) 


nus of weevils of the family Curculionide. P. 
strobi is a species whose larva injures pines, 

piss-pot (pis’pot), π. [= D. pispot = MLG. 
pissepot = G. pisspot = Sw. pisspotta = Dan. 
κά 7 as piss + pot.) A chamber-pot. 

ow. | 

pist!, piste (pist), n. [ς I’. piste=Sp. Pg. pista 
= It. pesta, a track, ς L. pistus, pp. of pinsere, 
pisere, beat, pound.] The track or footprint of 
a horseman on the groun he goes over; also, 
a race-track or training-ground. 

pist? (pist), interj. [A sibilant syllable like hist, 
whist, ’st.| Same as hist. 

Pist! where are you? 
Middleton, Changeling, v. 1. 
pistacet, x. A Middle English form of pistachio. 
pistache (pis-tash’), ». [< ME. pistace,< OF. 
and F. pistache: see pistachio.] Same as pis- 
tachio. 

pistachio (pis-ta’shi6), η. [Formerly pistacho; 
< Sp. pistacho =F. pistache = Pg. pistacha, pis- 
tacia = It. pistacchio, pistacio = D. pistasje = G. 
pistazie = Sw. Dan. pistacie, < L. pistacium, pis- 
taceum, the pistachio-nut, pistacia, the pista- 
chio-tree, ς Gr. πιστάκιον, in pl. πιστάκια, also βισ- 
τάκια, φιττάκια, ψιττάκια, the fruit of the pista- 
chio-tree, itself called πιστάκη,-- Ar. fistaq, fus- 
tug = Hind. pistah,< Pers. pista, the pistachio- 
nut.] Same as pistachio-nut, 


Pistachoes, so they be good, and not musty, joined with 
almonds, . . . are an excellent nourisher. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 50. 


They [the Italians} call it Pistacht, a fruit much used in 
their dainty banquets. Coryat, Crudities, I. 184. 
pistachio-green (pis-ta’shid-grén), η. A bright 
reen much used in Eastern decoration. 
pistachio-nut (pis-ta’shio-nut), η. The nut of 
the Pistacia vera. It contains a greenish-colored kernel 
of a pleasant almond-like taste, which is extensively used 
by the Turks, Greeks, etc.,as adessert-nut or in confections, 
and is also. exported. It yields a wholesome food-oil, which, 
however, soon becomes rancid. Sometimes called bladder- 
nut. Also pistachio, pistacia-nut. See Pistacia, 
sd aint ο (pis-ta’shid-tré), η. See Pistacia. 
stacia (pis-ta’shi-#),». [NL.(Linneeus, 1737), 
< L. pistacia, < Gr. πιστάκη, the pistachio-tree: 
see pistachio.] 1. Agenusoftrees, of the family 
Anacardiacee and tribe Rhoidez, distinguished 
as the one apetalous genus of that polypetalous 
family. ‘The 5 species are natives of western Asia, the 
Mediterranean region, the Canary Islands, and Mexico. 


F. pissenlit, dandelion; so called with ref. to 
the diuretic properties of the expressed juice 
of the root.] The dandelion. [Valea 

pissasphalt (pis’as-falt),. [= F. pissasphalte 
= Sp. pisasfalto = Pg. pissasphalto = lt. pissas- 
Salto, < Li. pissasphalius, < Gr. πισσάσφαλτος, a 
compound of asphalt and pitch, «πίσσα, pitch, 
+ ἄσφαλτος, asphalt.] A variety of bitumen. 
The word is only used as the equivalent in English of 
the co mn Greek and Latin words cited in thevety- 
mology. 8 used by ancient writers, pissasphalt seems to 


have n an occasional designation of the semi-fluid va- 
tiety of bitumen now called maltha, Also pisasphalt, 





Branch of Pistachio-tree (Pzstecta vera) with fruits. 


pistillation 


They are large or small trees, exuding a resin (terebinth 
or mastic), and bearing alternate evergreen or deciduous 
leaves, pinnate or of three leaflets, and axillary panicles 
or racemes of small diccious flowers. (See mastic, I, 
mastic-tree, 1, lentisk, balsam-tree, terebinth, turpentine- 
tree, Chian turpentine (under Chian), alk2, alk-gum, pis- 
tachio-nut, and bladder-nut, 2.) Several species: yield 
useful wood, resins, and galls. The galls of a variety of 
P. Khinjuk, of northwestern India, are sold in the Indian 
bazaars for tanning, and are there known as kakra singhi, 
2. [l. ο.] A tree of this genus. 
Pistacia is graffed nowe to growe 
In colde lande, and pynapul seede is sowe. 
alladius, Husbondrie (Ε. E. T. 8.), p. 128. 
pistacia-nut (pis-ta’shi-i-nut), n. Same as pis- 
tachio-nut. 

pistacio, x. Same as pistachio. 

pistacite (pis’ta-sit), π. [So called from its 
color; < Pistacia + -ite2.] In mineral., same as 
epidote. Also pistazite. | 

pistacite-rock (pis’ta-sit-rok),. Same as epi- 
dosite. 

pistareen (pis-ta-rén’), m. [Origin uncertain. ] 
In the West Indies, the peseta. 

piste, 7. See pistl. 

pistel , 2. See pistle. 

pistellert, 7. [ME., by apheresis from epistler.] 
Same as episiler, _ 

Pistia (pis’ti-i), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1737), < 
Gr. πιστός, liquid, « πίνειν, drink.] Α genus of 
monocotyledonous water-plants of the family 
Aracer, copatityting the subfamily Pistioidee. 
It is characterized by the absence of perianth, and. the 
position of the solitary or few staminate flowers on the 
short free apex of a spadix which is adnate below to the 
small white spathe, and bears at the base a single oblique- 
ly globose one-celled ovary with thick style and cup-like 
stigma. The only species, P. Stratiotes, is common 
throughout the tropics excepting Australia and the Pa- 
cific islands, It consists of a rosette of pale pea-green 
rounded and downy leaves. Itfloats unattached, its tufts 
of long feathery roots often not reaching the bottom, and 
increases by runners, often soon covering ponds and tanks, 


Keone the water fresh and cool. bears the name of 
tropica duckweed, and in the West Indies of water-lettuce. 
pistict (pis’tik), a. [< Gr. πιστικός, in the N. T., 
qualifying νάρδος, nard; taken to mean ‘ liquid,’ 
«πιστός, liquid (< πίνειν, drink). By some iden- 
tified with πιστικός, faithful, genuine, «πιστός, 
faithful, < πείθειν, πιθεῖν, persuade, πείθεσθαι, πι- 
θέσθαι, believe.] An epithet of nard: as, pistic 
nard. 
An alabaster box of nard pistic was sent as a present from 
Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia, 
. | Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 246. 
pistil (pis’til), m [= F. pistil = Sp. pistilo = 
Pg. It. pistillo = G. Sw. pistill = Dan. pistil, 
< NL. pistillum, a pistil, so 
called from the resemblance 
in shape to the pestle of a 
mortar; ¢ L. pistillum, pistil- 
lus, a pestle: see pestle.| In 
bot., the female or seed-bear- 
ing organ of a flower. A com- 
plete pistil consists of three parts, 
ovary, style, and sti, . The ovary 
is the hollow part at the base which 
contains the ovules, or bodies des- 
tined to become seeds. The style is 
simply a prolongation of the ovary, 
and may sometimes be entirely 
wanting. The stigma is a part of 
the surface of the pistil denuded of 
epidermis, upon which the pollen’ 
for fertilizing the ovules is received, 
and through which it acts upon 
them. The form of the stigma is 
very various in different plants, be- 
ing sometimes a mere knob or point 
at the apex of the style, a line, or 
double line, or of various shapes. 
There are usually several pistils, or 
at least morethan onepistil,ineach a, Lilium bulbye- 
pone teeth e os eter a meobiqnentine 
the gynecium. See also cuts under : μμ 
anticous, Lemna, lily, madder, Oxa- Obed skates. Wands : 
lis, and piteher-plant.—Compound. 2, style; 3, stigma. 
pistil, See compound, A ; 
pistillaceous (pis-ti-la’shius), a. [< pistil + 
-aceous.] In bot., of or belonging to the pistil. 
pistillary (pis’ti-la-ri), a. [= F. pistillaire = 
Pg. pistillar, < NL. *pistillaris, <. pistillum, pis- 
til: see pistil.] In bot., of or belonging to the 
pistil.—Pistillary cord, a channel which passes from 
the stigma through the style into the ovary. 
pistillate (pis’ti-lat), a. [= F. pistillé, ς NL. 
istillatus, < pistillum, pistil: see pistil.] In bot., 
aving a pistil: noting a plant or flower pro- 
vided with a pistil, and most properly said of 
one having pistils only. See cuts under Abie- 
tine, breadfruit, and croton. 
pistillation} (pis-ti-la’shon),. [<L.asif *pis- 
tillatio(n-), < pistillum, pistillus, a pestle: see 
pestle.| The act of pounding with a pestle in 
@ mortar. 


The best [diamonds] . . . are so far from breaking ham- 
mers, that they submit unto pi. jon, and resist not an 
ordinary pestle, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii, 5. 





pistillidium 


pistillidium (pis-ti-lid’i-um), ποτ pl. pistillidia 
CB). [NL < pistillum, a pistil, + Gr: εἶδος, 


form.] In eryptogams, same as archegonium. 
pistilliferous (pis-ti-lif’e-rus), a. [= I. pistil- 
lifére = Pg. pistillifero, < NL. pistillum, a pistil, 
L. ferre = E. bear1.] In bot., bearing or 
having a pistil or pistils. 
pistilline tpis’ti-lin), a. [< pistil + -inel.] In 
bot., relating or belonging to the pistil. 


The pistilline whorl is very liable to changes. 

| Encyc. Brit., ΤΥ. 128. 
pistillody (pis’ti-lo-di), n. [< NL. pistillum, 
pistil, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] In bot., the meta- 
morphosis or transformation of other organs 


into pistils or earpels. Pistillody may affect the peri- 
anth, the sepals, very frequently the stamens, and rarely 
the ovule. See metamorphosit. 


SUS. 

Pistioides (pis-ti-oi' dé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Engler, 
1876), < Pistia + -oidex.] A subfamily of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, family Aracex, consist- 
ing of the genus Pistia, and distinguished ‘by 
the unappendaged spadix united to the back 
of the longer spathe, the two connate stamens, 
the numerous orthotropous ovules, and the 
single soft berry which constitutes the fruit. 

pistlet, pistelt, η. [ME. pistel, pystyl,< AS. 
pistol, with apheresis of initial vowel < L. epis- 
tola, epistula, epistle: see epistle. For. the 
apheresis, ¢f. postle, ult. < LL. apostolus, and 
bishop, ult. < LL. episcopus.) An epistle; a 
communication. | 

Tho rowned she a pistel in his ere. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 165. 
As Paul in a pistele of hym bereth witnesse. 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 289. 
pistle-clotht,. A covering or wrapper for the 
x books of the epistles. 
pistol (pis’tol), ». [Formerly also pistoll; =D. 

pistool = G. pistole = Sw. Dan. pistol, < OF. pis- 
tole = Sp. Pg. pistola, ς It. pistola, “a dag or 
pistoll” (Porto); ef. pistolese, ‘‘a great dagger, 
a wood-knife” (Florio), OF. pistoyer, a dagger ; 
said to have been orig. made at Pistoria, ς * Pis- 
tola, now Pistoia, a town near Florence, < L. 
Pistorium, a city in Etruria, now Pistoia. The 
name appears to have been transferred from a 
dagger (a small sword) to a pistol (a small gun). 
Cf. pistole, and pistolet1, pistolet?.] A firearm 
intended to be held in one hand when aimed 


and fired. It came into use early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps as early as 1500, for by 1520 it was common 
as a weapun of the reiters or German mercenary cavalry, 








SS ed 


Pistols. 


@, Highland pistol for horseman, 17th century; 4, Highland pistol for 
the belt, 16th century; c, derringer. 


who were called πό from its 196. The early pistol 
was fitted with the wheel-lock, which was superseded by 
the flint-lock, and the latter by the percussion-lock. Pis- 
tols with more than one barrel have been in use from the 
introduction of the weapon, those with two having the 
barrels sometimes side by side, sometimes one over the 
other. The stock of the pistol has been made of man 
forms, the old cavalry pistol having it.only slightly curved, 
so that it was held, when pointed at an object, by the 
right hand, with the lock uppermost, the barrel to the 
left, the trigger to the right. When accurate aiming was 
required, as in dueling-pistols, the handle was made much 
more curved. See revolver.—Volta’s pistol, a metallic 
vessel, closed by a cork, containing an explosive mixture 
of gases which may be ignited by an electric spark. 
pistol (pis’tgl), v. t.; pret. and pp. pistoled or 
pistolled, ppr. pistoling πρ κώση [= F. pis- 
toler; from the noun. ] ο shoot with a pistol. 
I do not like this humour in thee in pistoling men in 
this sort; it is amost dangerous and stigmatical humour. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
This varlet afterwards threatened to pistol me. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 1, 1644. 
pistoladet (pis-t6-lad’), πα. [< F. pistolade, < pis- 
toler, discharge a pistol: see pistol, v.] 6 
discharge of a pistol; a pistol-shot. 
pistol-cane (pis’tol-kan),. A pistol having the 
form of a cane, the barrel constituting the staff 
and the lock being concealed; also, a cane which 
in any form conceals or is combined with a pis- 
tol. It is classed in the legal category of con- 
cealed weapons (which see, under weapon). 
pistol-carbine (pis’tgl-kar’bin), n. A long pis- 
tol having its stock so arranged that a shoulder- 





Pistol-carbine. 


@, lock; 6, detachable butt-piece ; c, spring-catch ; @, socket 
fitting butt of pistol-stock. 


pistole (pis-tdl’), n. [= G. pistole = Pg. pistola, 
ς F. pistole, a pistole, a coin appar. so called as 
being smaller than the crown, ς OF. pistole, a 
pistol (a small gun): see pistol. The name was 
afterward applied to the gold coins of other 
countries, especially of Spain.] <A gold coin of 
Spain, worth at the beginning of the nineteenth 


century nearly $4 United States money. The 
name was also applied to the French louis d’or of gold 





Reverse. 


Pistole of Charles IV. of Spain, 1790.—British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


issued by Louis XIII. in 1640, and to gold coins of various 
European countries, worth either more or less than the 
Spanish pistole. About 1835, the Swiss pistole was worth 
nearly $4.75; the Italian, from $3.45 to $5.55; the German, 
about $4.—Double pistole. See double. 
pistoleer ye ér’), π. [Also pistolier = G. 
pistolier; < OF. pistolier (= Pg. pistolero = It. 
pistoliere), < pistole, a pistol: see pistol.] One 
who fires or uses a pistol; a soldier armed with 
a pistol, especially a German reiter, 
Is the Chalk-Farm pistoleer inspired with any reasonable 
belief and determination ; or is he hounded on by haggard 
indefinable fear? Carlyle, Misc., iii. 94. (Davies.) 


pistoletl+ (pis’td-let), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pestilett, pestelet (also pistoletto, <It.); = D. pis- 
tolet, < OF. (and F.) pistolet = Sp. Pg. pistolete, 
ς It. pistoletto (ML. pistolettus), a little pistol, 
dim. of pistola, a pistol: see pistol.) A small 

pistol. 

Pistolets and short swords under their robes. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, v. 8. 


We had pestelets enew [that is, in plenty], 
And shot among them as we might. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 136). 


Fetch me my pestilett, 
And charge me my gonne. 
Captain Car (Child’s Ballads, VI. 151). 
pistolet?+ (pis’td-let), π. [OF. pistolet, dim. of 
pistole, a pistole: see pistole.] A pistole. 
The pistolet and roials of plate are most currant there. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 176. 
Give a double pistolet 
To some poor needy friar, to say a Mass. 
Beau. and Fl., Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
pistolettot (pis-td-let’5), η. [It.: see pistolet1.] 
Same as pistoleti. 
Give us leave to talk Squibs and Pistoletto's charged with 
nothing but powder of Love and shot of Reason. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 88. 
pistol-grip (pis’tol-grip), n. A handle, shaped 
like the butt of a pistol, attached to the under 
side of the, small of the stock of fowling-pieces 
and rifles. It affords a better hold for the 
hand than the ordinary form of stock. Also 
pistol-hand. See cut under gun. 
pistolier, x. See pistoleer. 
pistol-pipe (pis’tol-pip), n. In metal-working, 
the twyer of a hot-blast furnace. £.H. Knight. 
pistol-router (pis’tol-rou’tér), η. A form of 
carpenters’ plane; a router having a handle 
shaped like a pistol-butt. 
pistol-shaped (pis’tol-shapt), a. Having the 
general form of a pistol—thatis, partly straight, 
with a curved addition or extension like the 
stock of a pistol. 
pistol-shot (pis’tol-shot), ». 1. The shot from 
a pi or the report from the firing of a pis- 
tol.— 2. As an estimate of distance, the range, 
or the approximate range, of a pistol-ball.— 3. 
One who shoots with a | abet a marksman 
with the pistol: as, a good pistol-shot. 
pistol-splint (pis’tol-splint), ». In surq., a 
splint shaped like a pistol, employed espe- 
cially in fractures of the lower end of the 


piece or butt-piece can be adjusted to it, fitting radius. 


1t 
column. 


for firing from the shoulder. See cutin next pistomesite (pis-tom’6-sit), n. 


[< Gr. πιστός, 
true, + µέσον, middle.] A carbonate of iron and 


piston-sleeve (pis’ton-slév), 7. 


piston-sleeve 


magnesium like mesitite, intermediate between 
magnesite and siderite, but more closely related 


xto the latter. 


piston (pis’ton), n. [< F. piston, a piston, for- 
merly also a pestle, = Sp. pistén, a piston, < It. 
pistone, a piston, var. of pes- 
tone, a large pestle,< pestare, 
pound, < ML. pistare, pes- 
tare, pound, freq. of L. pin- 
sere, pisere, pp. pistus, beat, 
a see pestle, pistil.] 1. 
mach., # movable piece, 
generally of a cylindrical 
form, so fitted as to fill the 
sectional area of a tube, such 
as the barrelofapumporthe 
cylinder of a steam-engine, 
and capable of being driven 
alternately in two directions 
by pressure on one or the 


other of its sides. One of its 
sides is fitted to a rod, called the 
piston-rod, to which it imparts 
reciprocatory motion, as in the 
steam-engine, where the motion 
given to the piston-rod is com- 
municated to the machinery, or 
by which, on the other hand, it is 
itself made to move, as in the 
ump. Two sorts of pistons are used in pumps—one 
ollow with a valve, used in the suction-pump, and the 
other solid, which is employed in the force-pump. The 
latter is also called a plunger. 
2. In musical wind-instruments of the trumpet 
family, one of the forms of valve whereby a crook 
is temporarily added to the tube and the pitch 


of the tones altered. Τέ is operated by depressing a 
finger-knob, and thus pushing a plunger into a cylinder. 
The plunger has channels for changing the direction of 
the air-column. Pistons have been applied to various in- 
struments, but especially to the cornet, which is therefore 
called the cornet-a-pistons. 


3. In organ-building, a thumb-knob which may 
be pushed in like a piston, whereby some 
change in registration is pneumatically effect- 
ed; a pneumatic coupler or combination knob. 
—4, The central retractile part of the ace- 
tabulum or sucker of a cephalopod, whose ac- 
tion in producing a vacuum resembles that of 


the piston, of an air-pump.—Differential piston. 
See diferential.— Double-piston locomotive. ke loco- 
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Section of Steam-cylinder 
and Piston, 
@, piston ; 2 4, piston-rod ; 
σε, steam-ports. 


motive.— Oscilla: Piston, an engine-piston which os- 
cillates in a sector-shaped chamber.— Piston blowing- 
machine. See blowing-machine. 


piston-head (pis’ton-hed), η. The disk which 
is fitted closely to the interior of the cylinder, 
and is the direct receiver or transmitter of the 
power developed: distinguished from the pis- 
ton-rod. 

piston-knob (pis’ton-nob), n.. Same as piston, 3. 

piston-packing (pis’ton-pak’ing), m. 1. Any 
material used to pack or make tight the space 
between the πο κήρλαη of a piston-head and 
the interior of the cylinder or -barrel in which 


it Moves. Many different materials have been used for 
iston-packings, among which are hemp (usually in the 
orm of a braided gasket), either by itself or saturated with 
tallow or mixtures of various oily or fatty materials, india- 
rubber or compositions of which india-rubber is a princi- 
pal ingredient, leather, metallic alloys, etc. Piston-pack- 
ings are usually inserted in a groove or depression in the 
perimeter of the piston-head, and expanded by mechani- 
cal compression to make a steam-tight, air-tight, water- 
tight, or gas-tight joint. — : 2 
2. A mechanical device for packing pistons, in 
which the operation depends more upon the 
construction than upon the fibrous, plastie, or 
compressible properties of the packing-mate- 


rial.— Piston-packing expander, a steel spring in a 
piston-head serving to expand the packing against the in- 
terior of the cylinder; a piston-spring. «. H. Knight. 

piston-pump (pis’ton-pump), 1. ump con- 
sisting of a pump-cylinder or -barrel in which 
a reciprocating piston works. It is provided with 
appliances for moving the piston, as a piston-rod or pump- 
ae and a hand-lever actuating the pump-rod, or the cross- 
head of an engine attached to it; an induction-port or 
-ports covered with valves which permit a fiuid to enter 
the pump-barrel, but prevent its return; and an eduction- 
port or -ports provided with valves which permit efflux 
of the fluid from the pump-barrel, but prevent its return. 
These are the essential features of piston-pumps. They 
usually also have induction- or suction-pipes, and fre- 
quently eduction- or discharge-pipes. See pump, lift- 

mp, force-pump, plunyer-pump, and suction-pump. 


piston-rod (pis’ton-rod),”. See piston, 1.—pis- 


ton-rod pa . (a) A material placed in the stuffing- 
box of a cylinder to make a steam-tight joint about the 
piston. (0) The stuffing-box of a piston. 

The hollow 


trunk of a trunk-engine, within which the con- 
necting-rod vibrates as it follows the crank. 
Such a piston has a hollow cylinder (sleeve) cast upon it 
in order to give it sufficient bearing-length to enable it 
in itself to perform also the function of a cross-head, the 
walls of the cylinder then performing the function of the 
cross-head slides, the pin which directly connects the pit- 


man with the piston taking the place of the ordinary 





piston-sleeve 


eross-head pin, and no piston-rod being used. This con- 
struction enables the engine to be much shortened in the 
x line of its stroke. See trunk-enyine. 


piston-spring (pis’ton-spring), n.. A steel or 
brass spring within or behind a metallic pack- 
xing ring of a piston. 
iatonJenlee (pis‘ton-valv), n. A reciprocat- 
ing valve resembling a long or double piston, 
moved in a tubular passage to open or close a 
port or ports foralternately admitting steam to 
or exhausting it from the cylinder of an engine. 
piston-wheel (pis’ton-hwél), ». 1. In a rotary 
engine or pump, a disk or wheel carrying at 
its outer margin one or more pistons.—2. In 
a chain-pump, a wheel carrying an endless 
chain to whieh are attached pistons working in 
a tube or barrel. See rotary engine (under ro- 
tary), and chain-pump. 
piston-whistle (pis’ton-hwis’1), ». A whistle 
in which, by shortening or lengthening the vi- 
brating air-column through the movement of a 
piston sliding in the tube (or bell, as it is called 
in steam-whistles), a sound of varying pitch is 
emitted. See Modoe whistle, under whistle. 
Pisum (pi’sum),». [NlL. (Rivinus, 1691), «Τ,.: 
see peasel, ρεαι.] 1. A genus of leguminous 
plants of the tribe Viciez, distinguished from 
the large related genus Lathyrus by the dilated 
summit of the style, which is inflexed and 
hardened, with reflexed margins above, and 
bearded on the inner face. There are 6 species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region. The common gar- 
den- and field-pea is P. sativum. See peal. 
από. In zodl., a genus of bivalves. Megerle, 1811. 
pit! (pit), » [ς ME. pit, put, put, pette Td 
pytte, < AS. pyt, pytt, a pit, hole, = OF ries. 
pet = D. put = OLG. pute, MLG. LG. putte = 
OHG. puzzi, phuzzi, pfuzi, also puzza, putza, 
buzza, ete., MHG. butze, biitee, pfitze, G. pfiitze 
= Icel. pyttr = Sw. puss = Dan. pyt= F. puits 
= Wall. putz = Pr. potz, poutz = Sp. poza= 
Pg. pogo = It. pozzo, a well, ς L. puteus, a well, 
a pit; perhaps orig. a spring of pure water, ς 
ν pu in purus, pure: see pure.} 1. A hole or 
cavity in the ground, whether natural or made 
by digging. 
And faste by it is a litylle pytt in the Erthe, where the 
foot of the Pileer is zit entered. Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 


And as the child gan forby for to pace, 

This cursed Jew him hent and held him faste, 

And kitte his throte, and in a pit him caste. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 119. 


Specifically —(a) An excavation or hole in the ground, 
covered or otherwise concealed, for snaring wild beasts; 
a pitfall. Wy A hole dug in the soil of a potato- or turnip- 
field, for storing potatoes, etc., during the winter. The 
vegetables stored are usually piled up to some height and 
covered with earth to ying out the frost. [Great Britain. ] 
(ec) In hort., an excavation in the soil, generally covered by 
a glazed frame, for protecting tender plants, or for propa- 
gation. (d) In founding, a cavity scooped in the floor to 
receive cast-metal. (e) The shaft of a coal-mine, or the 
mine itself. (f) A vat, such as is used in tanning, bleach- 
ing, dyeing, etc. i 

2. A cavity or depression in the body: as, the 


pit of the stomach; the armpits. 
For person and complexion, they haue broad and flat 
sages, . . . thin haired vpon the upper lip and pit of 
the chin, light and nimble-bodied with short legges. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 421. 


I found him lying on his bed with his clothes on, his 
shoes merely slipped off, and his hat held securely over 
the pit of his stomach. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 415. 


3. A very small depression or dent, such as 
that left on the flesh by a pustule of the small- 
pox; a dimple. 
Look what a pretty pit there’s in her chin! 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 2. 
The sandstone surface is distinctly marked by raindrop 
pits and by ripple or wave marks, Science, IV. 273. 
4. In bot., one of the pores or thin places in 
the more or less lignified cell-walls of many 
lants. The bordered pits, which are especially charac- 
ristic of the wood of coniferous plants, have developed 
internally along the border of each thin area on the tra- 


cheid wall, an overarching ring of thickening material. 
They are very regularly arranged. 
5. A hollow or eup. 
Flowers on their stalks set 
Like vestal primroses, but dark velvet 
Edges them round, and they have golden pits. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 


6. A deep place; a gulf; an abyss, Specifically — 
(a) The grave. 
Frendes, I am poor and old, 
And almost, God wot, on my pittes brynke. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, |. 157. 
Thou hast brought up my soul from the grave; thou hast 
kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit, 


Ps, xxx, 3. 
(6) The abode of evil spirits ; hell. 


We also saw there the Hobgoblins, Satyrs, and Dragons 
of the pit. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p, 181. 
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Each one reels 
Under the load towards the pit of death. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 4. 
7. An inclosed place or area for.the exhibition 
of combats of dogs or cocks, or where dogs, are 


trained or exhibited in killing rats: as, a dog- 


pit; a cockpit. 


Sir Thomas Jermin, meaning to make himself merry, 
and gull all the cockers, sent his man to the pit in Shoe- 
lane with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock, neatly 
cut and trimmed for the battle. 

Harl. MS., No, 6395, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
[Pastimes, p. 976. 
What though her chamber be the very pit 
Where fight the prime cocks of the game for wit. 
B. Jonson, An Epigram on the Court Pucell. 


8. That part of a theater which is on the floor 
of the house, somewhat below the level of the 
stage, and behind the usual station of the mu- 
sicians. In the United Kingdom the name is now often 
given to the inferior seats behind the stalls. In the United 
States it has been superseded by orchestra or parquet. 

I and my wife sat in the pitt, and saw “The. Bondman” 
done to admiration. Pepys, Diary, March 26, 1661. 
But we, the Actors, humbly will submit, 

Now, and at any time, to a full Pit. 
Wycherley, Country Wife, Prol. 
All bad Poets we are sure are Foes, 
And how their Number’s swell’d the Town well knows; 
In shoals I’ve mark’d’em judging in the Pit. 
Congreve, Way of the World, Epil. 
The Pit is an καν ca fill’d with Benches without 
Back boards, and adorn’d and cover’d with green Cloth. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of ο νομι hate, 
(II. 6. 
9. Those who oceupy the pit in a theater; the 
people in the pit. 
Now, sir, your soliloquy—but speak more to the pit, if 
you please — the soliloquy always to the pit—that’sa rule, 
Sheridan, The Critic, iii. 1. 
He (King George IV.] was received with immense accla- 
mations, the whole pit standing up, hurrahing and waving 
their hands, Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 7, 1821. 
10, That part of the floor of an exchange 
where a special kind of business is carried on: 
as, a grain-pit; a provision-pit,, [U.S.]—il. 
The ecoekpit of a ship.—12, The framework 
in a belfry which supports the pivoted yoke 
of a swinging bell. Sir Β, Beckett, Clocks and 
Watches, p. 359. alg little used.]—Gjers 
soaking-pit, a cavity lined with refractory material, 
used in metal-working to inclose large ingots, in order to 
preserve them ata high temperature, and thus avoid the 
necessity of reheating.— Olfactory pits, certain hollows 
of the embryonic skull which will become nasal passages. 
— Pine-pit, in hort., a pit adapted for raising young 
lants to replenish pineries.— Pit and gallows, in feu- 
al times, the privilege granted by the crown to barons 
of executing persons convicted of theft by hanging the 
men on a gallows and drowning the women in a pit, Also 
pot and gallows.— The bottomless pit, hell. 


And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit anda great chain 5 his hand. 
ev. xx. 1. 


Your deep-conceited cutpurse, who by the dexterity of 
his knife will draw out the money and make a flame-col- 
oured purse show like the bottomless pit, but with never.a 
soul in ’t. Middleton, The Black Book. 


To shoot or fly the pit, to turn tail and try to escape, 
like a craven cock in a pit. 


The whole nation... oe utmost detestation and 
abhorrence of the Whig principles, which made the whole 
party shoot the pit and retire. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 327. (Davies.) 


We were all to blame to make madam here fly the pit as 
she did. Richardson, Pamela, ii. 308, (Davies.) 
pit! (pit), v.; pret. and pp. pitted, ppr. pitting. 
[< pitt, ni 1. trans. 1. To catch, fay or bury 
in a pit. 
They lived like beasts and were pitted like beasts. 
Granger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 218. (Latham.) 
2. To form alittle pit or hollowin; mark with 
little dents, as by the pustules of the smallpox. 
An anasarca, a species of dropsy, is characterized by the 


shining and softness of the skin. which gives way to the 
least impression, and remains pitted for some time. 


Sharpe. 

The red acid acts too powerfully and_pits the copper. 
orkshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 172. 
3. To impress with rounded cup-like hollows, 
as the mold for a metal casting which is to 
have rounded bosses on it.—4, To put or set 
in the pit or area for fighting; match as con- 
testants or opponents, one against another, as 
dogs or cocks: used figuratively of any com- 

petitors: generally followed by against. 

The pitting of them {cocks}, as they call it, for the diver- 


sion and entertainment of man, . . . was, as I take it, a 
Grecian contrivance. Archzologia, 111. 128. 


Socrates is pitted against the famous atheist from Ionia, 
and has just brought him to a contradiction in terms. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To become marked or spotted with 

pits or depressions; retain the mark of pres- 


x or pitaaya. | 


pitapat (pit’a-pat), adv. 





pitapat 


sure by or as by the fingers: as, in dropsy the 
skin pits on pressure. 
The Carriage Monthly tells its readers how to remove 
varnish from a panel after it has pitted. 
Sct. Amer., N.S., LVIL. 276. 
pit? ies n. [Avar. of pip2, by confusion with 
ht Tho sy of a fruit, as of a clierry or 
um. [U.58. 
pit? (pit), ο. t A Middle English and Scotch 
form of put, 
pita (pé’ti),. [Sp., <Quichua pita.] 1. The 
maguey, Agave Americana, and other species of 
the genus.— 2. The fiber derived from Agave 
leaves. It is of great strength, utilized for cordage, etc., 
and likely to be of commercial importance. Sometimes 
called pita-flax, pita-hemp, or pita-thread. The name is 
applied less properly to the istle-fiber (see istle) and to 
that of Furcrea fetida. 
pita-fiber (pé’ti-fi’bér), n. Samo as pita, 9. 
pitahaya (pé-ti-hi’yi),n. [Haytian pitahaya 
On the islands of Hayti and Cuba, 
the aboriginal name of the fruit of Cereus tri- 
angularis. This name was applied by the Spanish con- 
quistadores at a very early date to similar fruits of other 
species of Cereus and of Echinocereus growing in. Mexico. 
See strawberry-pear, and *pitayita in the supplement.— 
ο ο a Woodpecker, Centurus uropygialis, the Gila 
woodpecker, which abounds in southern Arizona, and usu- 





Pitahaya-woodpecker ( Cenxturus uropygialzs). 


ally: nests in the giant cactus. ! Also called saguaro wood- 
er, 


pitailet, petailet, x. [ME., also pitaill, pitall, 


pettaill; < OF. ‘pitaille, pietaille, pedaile, foot- 
soldiers, infantry, the populace, < piet, pied, foot, 
< L. pes (ped-), foot: see foot. Cf. peon.] Foot- 
soldiers; infantry; rabble. 

Than Orienx chese oute of peple as many as hym liked, 
that were wele xl™! with-outen the petaile that after hem 
folowed. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 258. 

Pitaka (pit’a-ki), ».  [Skt., lit. ‘ basket.’] 
One of the three doctrinal divisions of the 
Buddhist eanon. See TZripitaka. 


The great Tibetan teacher... had no access to the 
Pali Pitakas. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 230. 


pitancet, n. A Middle English form of pittance. 


pitangua (pi-tang’ewi), π. [Tupi.] Brazil- 
ian tyrant-flycatcher with an enormous bill, 
Megarhynchus pitangua. See cut under Me- 
garhynchus. 

Pitangus (pi-tang’gus), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1827), < Tupi pitangua.|] A genus of clamato- 
rial passerine birds of the family Tyrannide, 
or tyrant-flycatchers; the Derbian flyeatchers, 
not including the pitangua. They have a long and 
straight stout bill hooked at the end, rounded wings longer 
than the nearly square tail, the plumage brown above and 
yellow below, the head marked with black, white, and 
orange, the wings and tail extensively rufous. There are 
several species, inhabiting the warmer parts of America, 
as P. sulphuratus. One is found in Mexico and Texas, P. 
derbianus. about 10} incheslong. Also called Sawrophagus 


and Apolites. 

[Also pitpat, pitypat, 
pittypat; a varied reduplication of bn #1.) With 
a quick succession of beats; in a flutter; with 
palpitation. 

Y. Arch. Lord, how my heart leaps! 
Pet. ’Twill go pit-a-pat shortly. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 2. 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 
Lowell, The Courtin’. 


yearee (pit’a-pat), a. [ς pitapat, adv.] Flut- 


ering. 


She immediately stepped out of her pew and fell into 
the finest pitty-pat air. Steele, Spectator, No. 503. 


pitapat (pit’a-pat),n. [< pitapat, adv.] A light 


quick step; a succession of light beats or taps. 


Now again I hear the pit-a-pat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley, Dryden, Don Sebastian, ii 2, 


pitapat 


pitapat (pit’a-pat), v. 4. [< pitapat, adv.] To 
go pitapat. 

Run bow’d with burthens to the fragrant Fat, 

Tumble them in, and after pit-a-pat 

Vp to the Waste. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

pita-wood (pé’ti-wud), n. The pith-like wood 

of Furcrza gigantea, used sometimes in Rio 
Janeiro as a slow-match, and sometimes to 
line drawers for holding insects. 

Pitaya bark. See bark? and Cinchona. 

pit-bottom (pit’bot’um), π. In coal-mining 
the entrance to a mine and the under ound 
roads in the immediate vicinity, whether at 
the bottom of the pit or at any point. in it be- 
neath the surface at which the cages are 
loaded. Also pit-eye. [Eng.] 

Pitcairnia (pit-kar’ni-i),n. [Ν1,. (L’Héritier, 
1788) ; named after Archibald Pitcairne (1652- 
1713), professor of medicine at Edinburgh.] A 
genus of monocotyledonous herbs, of the family 
Bromeliacez, type of the tribe Prtcairniee, char- 
acterized by the terminal raceme with filiform 
styles and septicidally three-valved capsules. 
There are about 140 species, natives of tropical America. 
They bear close-clustered linear short or elongated. rigid 
leaves, generally with spiny margins, and many showy 
narrow flowers of scarlet, yellow, or other colors, often 


with large colored bracts. They are considered handsome 
greenhouse-plants. See Bromeliacez. 
[NL. (A. 


Pitcairnies (pit-kar-ni’é-é), n. pl. 
Richard, 1849), < Pitcairnia + -ex.] <A tribe 
of plants of the family Bromeliacee and the 
pineapple family, characterized by the superior 
ovary, and seeds with linear entire or wing- 
like appendage. It is now restricted to 3 genera, all 
of tropical America, of which Pitcairnia is the type and 
most important genus. 

pitch! (pich), v.; pret. and Pp. pitched, formerly 
pight, ppr. pitching. [< ME. picchen, pycchen 

ᾠ οί pizte, pp. pight, pigzt, py3t), 


? 


(pret. 
pitch, fix, pick, etc. ; assibilated form of picken, 
pikken, pick: see pick1, v.] I, trans. 11. To 
pierce with a sharp point; divide with some- 
thing sharp and pointed; transfix. 
Christus, thi sone, that in this world alighte 
Upon the cross to suffre his passioun, 
And eek suffred that Longius his herte pighte. 
Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 168. 
2. To thrust into the ground, as a stake or 
pointed peg; hence, to plant or fix; set up; 
place: as, to pitch a tent ora camp; to pitch 
the wickets in cricket. 
Ther thei pight the kynges teynte, by the feirest welle 


and the moste clere that thei hadde seen. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 150, 


Sharp stakes... 
They pitched in the ground. 
Shak., 1 Hen, ΥΠ., i. 1. 118. 


arrot or a monkey, there he was 
no getting him away. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
The Southern. lords did-pitch their camp 
Just at the bridge of Dee. 
Bonny John Seton (Child’s Ballads, VIT. 251). 
After their thorrow view of ye place, they began to pitch 
them selves upon their land & near their house. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 340. 
Wickets were pitched at the orthodox hour of eleven 
8. m. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 84. 


3. To fix or set in order; array; arrange; set. 


A hundrith shippes full shene with sharp men of armys, 
Pight full of pepull & mony prise knight. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 4056. 
There was no need that the book [the Book of Common 
Prayer] should mention either the learning of a fit, or 
the unfitness of an ignorant minister, more than that he 
which describeth the manner how to pitch a field should 
speak of moderation and sobriety in diet. 
Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 31. 
Having thus pitched the fields, from either part went a 
Messenger with these conditions. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 135. 


4. To fix, as arate, value, or price; rate; class; 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 

| hak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 551, 

| They pitched their commodities at what rate they pleased. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, Il. 163. 

5. To fling or throw; hurl; toss: as, to pitch 
a pike or a dart; to pitch a ball or.a penny. 
He [his horse] pighte him on the pomel of his heed. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, ]. 1831. 


Now, if thou strik st her but one blow, 
Ill pitch thee from the cliff as far 
As ever peasant pitched a bar! 
Scott, L. of the L., iv. 23. 


As for his cousin Ringwood Twysden, Phil had often 
entertained a strong desire to wring his neck and pitch 
him down stairs. Thackeray, Philip, xiii. 
6. Specifically, in base-ball, to serve (the ball) 
to the batter. See base-ball.—7. In music, to 
determine or set the key (tonality) or key-note 
of; fix the relative shrillness or height of; 


Where he spied a 
pitched ; eee 
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start or set (a piece) by sounding the key-note 
or first tone: as, to pitch a tune high.—8. To 
pave roughly; face with stones. 


A plaine pitched walke subdio, that is vnder the open 
ayre. Coryat, Crudities, I. 30. 


9. In certain card-games, to lead one of (a 
certain suit), thereby selecting it as trump.— 
Pitched battle. See battlel.— Pitched work, in mason- 
ry, work in rough stones which are neither thrown down 
indiscriminately nor laid in regular courses, but let fall 
into place with approximate regularity, so as to bind one 
another. It is used in hydraulic engineering for the facing 
of breakwaters, the upper parts of jetties, etc. 

IT. intrans. 1. To fix a tent or temporary 


habitation; encamp. 
Laban with his brethren pitched in the mount of Gilead. 
Gen. 25. 
2+. To come to rest; settle down; sit down; 
alight. 
There pitching down, once more adieu, said she, 


Dull home, which no such seat couldst spread for me. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 19. 


Take a branch of the tree whereon they (the bees] pitch, 
and wipe the hive. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


A bud which . . . flowers beneath his sight; 
And, in the middle, there is softly pight 
A golden butterfly. Keats, Endymion, ii. 
3. To fix or decide: with on or upon. 
He’s the man I’ve pitched on 
My housband for to be. 
Margaret of Craignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 252). 
Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom will ren- 
der it the most easy. Tillotson. 
Having pitched upon a time for his voyage, when the 
skies appeared propitious he exhorted all his crews to 
take a good night’s rest. Jrving, Knickerbocker, p. 108. 


4. To plunge or fall headlong. 


Thereupon Zed ‘pitched headforemost upon him across 
the streaming pile, and the couple rolled and pounded 
and kicked and crushed as before. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 210. 
5. Naut., to plunge with alternate fall and rise 
of bow and stern, as a ship passing over waves. 
The motion is most marked when running into 


-a head sea.—6. To throw, toss, or hurl a mis- © 


sile or other object; throw a ball; specifically, 
in games of ball, to fill the position of pitcher ; 
serve the ball to the batsman.—7. To buck; 
jump from the ground with the legs bunched 
together, as a mustang or mule. Sportsman’s 
Gazetteer. See cut under buck?.— Pitch and payt, 
pay down. at once; pay ready money. 
Let senses rule; the word is “‘ Pitch and ath 
Trust none. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3. 51. 
to in; set to work with promptness or 
ened {caloa.}= ο pitch into, to attack ν assault. 
Jolloq. 
bitch! (pich).. m [< piteh, ο. In dof. 14 an 
assibilated form of pickl, n., of same ult. ori- 
gin.) 1..The highest point or reach; height; 
acme. 


Boniface the Third, in whom was 
height of aspiring haughtiness. — 


2. Height (or depth) in general; point or de- 
gree of elevation (or of depth); degree; point. 


If a man begin too high a pitch in his favours, it doth 
commonly end in unkindness and unthankfulness., 
acon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 312. 


To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. 
Milton, Β. A., 1. 169. 


The chief actor in the poem falls from some eminent 
pitch of honour and prosperity into misery and disgrace. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 207. 


To such an absurd pitch do the Moos’lims carry their 
feeling of the sacredness of women that entrance into the 
tombs of some females is denied to men. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 224, 


3. In acoustics and music: (a) That charac- 
teristic of a sound or a tone which depends 
ere the relative rapidity of the vibrations b 

which it is produced, a relatively acute or high 
pitch resulting from rapid vibrations, and a 
relatively grave or low pitch from slow vibra- 
tions. Pitch is therefore codrdinate with force, timbre, 
and duration. It is estimated and stated in terms of 
the vibration per second of the sounding body, It is ex- 
perimentally determined either by direct comparison 
with a standard tuning-fork or by such instruments as the 
siren. (0) A particular tonal standard or ex- 
ample with which given tones may be com- 
pared in respect to their relative height: as, 


eoncert pitch; French pitch. Various standards 
have from time to time been used or promulgated—as, for 
example, classical pitch, during the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, for the A next above middle C about 415 to 
430 vibrations per second ; concert pitch (commonly called 
high age: used in concert and operatic music during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, varying for the same A 
from about 440 to 455 vibrations; French pitch (common- 
μμ low pitch), the diapason normal adopted by the 

ench Academy in 1859, for the same A 435 vibrations; 
philosophical pitch, an arbitrary pitch for middle C, ob- 
tained by taking the nearest power of 2, that is, 256 vibra- 


the pitch of pride, and 
. Fuller. 


pitch 
tions, or for the next A above about 427 vibrations; Schewb- 


ler’s adopted by the Stuttgart Congress of Physicists 
in 1834, for the same A 440 vibrations. 


Specifically —4, The height to which a hawk 
rises in the air when waiting for game to be 
flushed, or before stooping on its prey. 
The greatness of thy mind does soar a pitch 
Their dim eyes, darken’d by their narrow souls, 
Cannot arrive at. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 4. 


5]. Stature; height. 
So like in person, garb, and pitch. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. iii. 78. 
6. Inclination; angle to the horizon.—'7, In 
mech.: (a) The distance between the centers 
of two adjacent teeth in a cog-wheel, measured 
on the pitch-line, which is concentric with the 
axis of revolution, and so far from the base of 
the teeth as to have the velocity which the 
periphery of the wheel would have if it drove 
the other by contact of surfaces. (b) The dis- 
tance between the medial lines of any two 
successive convolutions or threads of a screw, 
measured in a direction parallel to the axis: 
the pitch of a propeller-serew is the length 
measured along the axis of a complete turn. 
(c) The distance between the paddles of a 
steamship, measured on the circle which passes 
through their centers. (d) The distance be- 
tween the stays of marine and other steam- 
boilers. (e) The distance from center to center 
of rivets. (f) The rake of saw-teeth (see rake). 
—8. A throw; a toss; the act by which some- 
thing is thrown or hurled from one or at 


something. Specifically, in base-ball: (a) A throw or 
serve of the ball to the batter. (0) The right or turn to 
pitch the ball. 


9. A place at which one stations oneself or is 
stationed; specifically, a place on which to 
pitch or set up a booth or stand for the sale or 
ex_ibition of something; a stand. [Eng.] 


In consequence of a New Police regulation, “stands ” or 
“ pitches” have been forbidden. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 12, 


10, A variation of all-fours in which the 
players bid for the payin and the successful 
bidder must lead or pitch the suit he selects. 
—11. In mining, a certain length on the course 
of the lode, taken by a tributor, or to work on 
tribute. Also called tribute-pitch. [Cornwall, 
Eng., chiefly.]—12. In floor-cloth printing, one 
-of the guide-pins used as registering-marks, 


corresponding to the Erg PEEPS in litho- 
graphic printing.—13. In naval arch., down- 
ward angular displacement of the hull of a ves- 
sel, measured in a longitudinal vertical plane 
at right angles with and on either side of 
a horizontal transverse axis passing through 
the center of ‘flotation: a correlative of scend 
(which see).—14. An iron crowbar with a 
thick square point, for making holes in the 


ground. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. |—Auction-pitch, 
a game of pitch in which the player entitled to pitch the 
trump may sell the privilege to the highest bidder, add- 
ing the points bid to his score before play, or may re- 
ject all bids and himself lead the play, failure to make as 
many points as the highest bid reducing the pitcher’s score 
correspondingly.— eer wre, pitch, in a screw propeller, a 
pitch which increases from the leading edge of the wings to 
the following edge. Ε. Η. Knight.—Head of the pitches, 
in angling. See head.— Natural pitch, See natural.— 
Pitch and hustle. See hustle.—Pitch and toss, See 
pitch-and-toss.— Pitch hyperbola, Seehyperbola.—Pitch 
of an arch, the rise or height of an arch.— Pitcb. of a 
plane, the angle at which the iron is set in the stock. 
Common pitch, of 45° from the horizontal line, is used in 
bench-planes adapted for soft woods; half pitch, or 60°, is 
used in molding-planes for mahogany and other woods 
difficult to work; middle pitch, or 55°, *s used. in molding- 
planes for deal and smoothing-planes for mahogany and 
woods of like character; York pitch, or 50° from the hori- 
zon, is used in bench-planes for mahogany and other hard 
or stringy woods, and for wainscoting. The pitch of 
metal-planes and scraping-planes is 80°.— Pitch of a roof, 
the inclination of a roof. it is expressed in angular mea- 
surement, in parts of the span, or in the proportion which 
the rafters bear to the span. The common pitch hasa rafter 
three quarters the length of the span; the Gothic has a 
rafter of the full length of the span; the Alizabethan, a 
rafter longer than the span; the Greek, an angle of from 
12° to 16°; and the Roman, an angle of from 23° to 24°.— 
x Pitch of a saw, the inclination of the face of the teeth. 


itch2 (pich), n. [< ME. pich, pych, pyche 

ος ορ torins of ake py pikke, 
pykke (> Se. pick), < AS, pic = O8, OF ries, pik 
= MD. pik, D. nek = MLG. pik, pek =>OHG. peh, 
pech, beh, MHG. pech, bech, G. pech = Icel. bik 
= Sw. beck = Dan. beg = Gael. pic = W. pyg = 
OF. peiz, pois (> ME. peys, pays, pais), F. poix 
= Sp. Pg. pez = It. pece, « L. pix (pic-), pitch, = 
Gr. πίσσα, Attic πίττα (for *xixya), pitch, turpen- 
tine, also the fir-tree, = Lith. pikkis, piteh; prob. 
akin to Gr, πίτυς, the pine-tree, L. pi: 


: ‘ee (for 
*picnus), the pine-tree: see pinel.] 1. A thick 





pitch 


tenacious bituminous substance, hard when pitched (picht); p. a. 


cold, the residuum of tar after its volatile ele- 
ments have been expelled: obtained also from 
the residues of distilled turpentine. It is manu- 
factured mostly in tar-producing countries, especially 
Russia. It is largely used to cover the seams of vessels 
after calking, and to protect wood from the effects of 
moisture ; also medicinally in ointments, etc. 


The liquid pitch or tarre throughout all Europe is boiled 
out of the torch tree; and this kind of pitch serveth to 
ealke ships withall, and for many other uses, 

Holiand, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 11. 


2. The sap or crude turpentine which exudes 
from the bark of pines. [An improper use. ]— 
3. Bitumen: a word of indefinite meaning used 
to designate any kind of bituminous material, 
but more especially the less fluid varieties (mal- 
tha and asphaltum). 

And the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, and 


the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof shall 
become burning pitch. Isa. xxxiv. 9. 


Burgundy or white pitch, the yellowish, hard and brit- 
tle, strongly adhesive aromatic resin derived by incision 
from the Norway spruce, Picea Adies, and probably other 
conifers: obtained in various parts of Europe, perhaps 
formerly in Burgundy. It is used as a mild rubefacient, 
and for non-medicinal purposes. It is often replaced by 
inferior artificial substitutes. Canada pitch, a resin 
exuding from the bark of the hemlock-spruce, 7'suga 
Canadensis, in North America. It is used in medicine 
like Burgundy pitch. Also called hemlock-pitch and (im- 
properly) hemlock-gum.—Elastic mineral pitch. See 
dastic.—Jew’s pitch, mineral pitch; bitumen.— Min- 
eral pitch. See mineral. 
pitch? (pich), ο. t. [< ME. pitehen (= Sw. becka 
= Dan. bege); from the noun.] 1. To smear 
or cover Over with pitch: as, to pitch the seams 
of a ship. 
Then into a pitched potte he wol hem glene [collect], 
Or salt water oon day and nyght hem lene. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 


Great and well pitched Cables were twined about the 
masts of their shippes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 593. 


Pitch it (the ark] within and without with pitch. 
Gen. vi. 14. 


2. To make pitch-dark; darken. [Rare.] 
The welkin pitched with sudden cloud. Addison. 


3. In brewing, to add to (wort) the yeast for 
the purpose of setting up fermentation.—Pitched 
paper. See paper. 

pitch? (pich),v.7. [An assibilated form of pick+ 
var. of peak.) To lose flesh in sickness; fall 
away; decline. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

pitch-and-toss (pich’and-tos’), ». A game in 
which the players pitch coins at a mark, that 
one whose coin lies nearest to the mark having 
the privilege of tossing up all the coins together 
and retaining all the coins that come down 
‘“*head” up. The next nearest player tosses those’ that 


are left, and retains all that come down “‘head” up, and 
so on until the coins are all gone. 


Two or three chimney sweeps, two or three clowns 
Playing at pitch and toss, sport their ‘‘ Browns.” 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 109. 


pitch-back wheel. See breast-wheel. 
pitch-black (pich’blak), a. Black as pitch. 
pitchblende (pich’blend), ». A mineral con- 
xtaining uranium oxid with other rare elements, 
occurring in pitchy black masses, rarely in 
octahedrons. See the supplement. 
pitch-block (pich’blok), ». In metal-working, 
@ bed for supporting the object to be worked 
in such a manner that it can be turned at any 
a orangle. The bottom of the block is hemispher- 
cal, and is supported in a corresponding hollow of a bed 
or foundation block. For certain work a pad of leather 
is a between this and the pitch-block. It is used 


espec to support sheet-metal ware during the opera- 
tion of chasing. 


pitch-board (pich’bord), n. A guide used by 
stair-builders in their work, to regulate the 
angle of inclination. It consists of a piece of thin 
board cut to the form of a right-angled trianglo, of which 


the base is the exact width of the tread of the steps, and 
the perpendicular the height of the riser. 


pitch-boat (pich’bot),n. A boat in which pitch 
is melted for paying seams, as a precaution 
against danger of fire from melting it on board 


ship. : 

pitch-chain (pich’chan), n. A chain composed 
of metallic plates bolted or riveted together, 
to work in the teeth of wheels. 

pitch-circle (pich’sér’k1), ”. In toothed wheels, 
the circle which would bise¢t all the teeth. When 


two wheels are in gear, they are so arranged that their 
pitch-circles touch one another, Also called pitch-line. 


pitch-coal (pich’k6l), ». 1. A kind of bitumi- 
nous coal.—2. Same. as jet?. Brande and Coa. 


pitch-datk (pich’dirk), a. Dark as piteh; very 


ark. 
There was no moon; the night was pitch dark. 
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1. Fully prepared for 
beforehand, and deliberately entered upon by 
both sides with formal array: used specifically 
of a battle. 

In the mean-time, two Armies flye in, represented with 
foure swords and bucklers, and then what harde heart will 
not receiue it for a pitched fielde? 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
In five pitched fields he well maintained | 
The honoured place his worth obtained. 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 16. 

The event of a pitched battle won gave the rebellion and 
the Confederate government a standing and a sudden re- 
spectability before foreign powers it had hardly dared hope 
for. The Century, XXXVI. 288. 
2. Sloped; sloping: as, a high-pitched roof. 


Wall fixtures . . . are equally serviceable where roofs 
are pitched as when they are flat. 
T. D. Lockwood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., ‘p. 157. 


pitchelongest, adv. [ME.; < pitch + -long + 
adv. gen. -es.] Steeply; with a slope. 
Hede it that the hedes of hem alle 
Into sum greet diche pitchelonges falle. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. F. T. 8.), Ῥ. 150. 
pitcher! (pich’ér),n. [< pitch! + -er1.] 1. One 
who pitches. (a) In ball-games, the player who serves 
the ball to the batsman. See base-bail. ‘(b) The person 
who pitches reaped grain or hay upon the wagon. 
2. In coal-mining, one who attends to loading 
at the shaft or other place of loading. . [North. 
a .]—Pitcher’s box, in base-bail, the station of the 
p er. 
pitcher? (pich’ér), ». [< ME. picher, pycher, 
pychere, pychar, μονή pecher, < OF, picher, 
pichier, pechier, ¥’. picher (obs.), pichet, a small 
jug, =Sp. pichel, mug, = Pg. picheira, a pitcher, 
ichel, tankard, = It. pecchero, bicchiere, a gob- 
et (= OHG. pechari, G. becher), < ML. picarium, 
bicarium, a goblet, < Gr. Bixoc, an earthen wine- 
cup, wine-jar: see beaker.) 1. A vessel with 
an open spout and generally with a handle, used 
for holding water, milk, or other liquid. 
Απά . . . behold, Rebekah came forth with her pitcher 


on her shoulder; and she went down unto the well, and 
drew water. Gen. xxiv. 45. 


11] take a pitcher in ilka hand, 
And do me to the well. 
Sir William Wallace (Child’s Ballads, VI. 239), 
Dipping deep smooth pitchers of pure brass 
Under the bubbled wells. — cr 
4. C. Surinburne, At Eleusis. 


2. In bot., a specially adapted tubular or cup- 
shaped modification of the leaf of certain plants, 
particularly of the genera Nepenthes and Sar- 
racenia; an ascidium. See ascidiwm, pitcher- 
plant, Nepenthes, and Sarracenia.—pPitchers have 
ears, there may be listeners overhearing us: a punning 


proverb. In the form litile pitchers have long ears it ap- 
plies to children. 


Not in my house, Lucentio, for, you know, 
Pitchers have ears, and Ihave many servants. 
Shak., T. of the Β., iv. 4, 52. 


pitcher-mant (pich’ér-man), n, Ahard drinker. 
For not one shoemaker in ten 
But are boon blades, true pitcher-men. 
Poor Robin (1738). (Nares.) 


pitcher-mold (pich’ér-mold), n. A terra-cotta 
mold in which large pieces of stoneware and 
other pottery were formerly made. See pitcher- 
molding. . 

pitcher-molding (pich’ér-m6l’ding), π. In 
ceram., the operation of casting ina pitcher- 
mold. The mold is filled with the clay ina very diluted 
form; this being poured out, a little remains adhering to 
the mold ; as soon as this is dry, the operation is repeated, 
and so 9n until the requisite thickness is obtained. The 
vessel so cast is «όλ» from the mold by drying ata 
raed ip ; and the handles, spout, etc., are attached after- 


ward. 

pitcher-nose (pich’ér-n6z), . A form of fau- 
cet with a bent-down lip. 

pitcher-plant (pich’ér-plant),. A plant whose 
leaves are so modified as to form a pitcher or 
ascidium. See cut under ascidium. The pitcher 
commonly contains a liquid, and is adapted to the capture 
and assimilation of insects. The common North Ameri- 
can pitcher-plant is Sarracenia purpurea (see cut in next 
column), and the parrot-beaked pitcher-plant of Georgia 
and Florida is S. psittacina. (See Sarracenia.) The Cali- 
fornian pitcher-plant, sometimes called calf’s-head, forms 
the allied genus Chrysamphora. Heliamphora nutans, 
of the Sarraceniacea, isa pitcher- od of the mountains of 
Venezuela, A large and quite different group, the East 
Indian pitcher-plants, is formed by the genus Nepenthes. 
For the Australian pitcher-plant, see Cephalotus. 

pitcher-shaped (pich’ér-shapt), a. In bot., hav- 
ing the shape of a pitcher. See ascidium, 2. 

pitcher-vase (pich’ér-vas), n. A vase having 
the form of an aiguiére with spout and handle, 
on opposite sides: distinguished from a pitcher 
in that it is merely decorative. 

pitch-faced (pich’fast), a. In masonry, having 


Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. the arris cut true, but the face beyond the arris- 





pitching-temperature 





Pitcher-plant (Sarracenta purpurea). 


a, a flower, showing the calyx, one of the stamens, and the style with 
its umbrella and hook-like stiginas, the petals removed; 6, longitu- 
dinal section of the whole pistil; ¢, the umbrella of the style, seen 
from above. 


edge left projecting and comparatively rough, 
being simply dressed with a pitching-chisel: 
said of a block or,of a whole piece of masonry. 
pitch-farthing (pich’fir’rHing), m. [< pitch, 
v., + obj. farthing.] Same as chuck-farthing. 
pitch-fiela} (pich’féld), η. A pitched battle. 
There has been a Pee rere, my child, between the 
naughty Spaniels and the Englishmen. 
κ Beau. and Fi., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 2. 
pitchfork (pich’fork), ». 1. A fork for lifting 


and pitching hay or the like. (a) A fork witha 
long handle and usually two prongs or tines, used for 
moving hay, sheaves of grain, straw, etc. (b) A fork with 
a short handle and three or four prongs, used for lifting 
manure, etc. ; a dung-fork. 


2. A tuning-fork. | 
pitchfork (pich’férk), ο. t. [« pitchfork,n.] 1. 
To lift or throw with a pitchfork. _Hence—2. 
To put, throw, or thrust suddenly or abruptly 
into any position. 

Your young city curate pitchforked into a rural benefice, 
when all his sympathies and habits and training are of 
the streets streety, is the most forlorn, melancholy, and 
dazed of all human creatures. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 277. 
pitchiness (pich’i-nes),n. Thestate or quality 
of being pitchy; hence, blackness; darkness. 

se Φ ΄ ‘Pi ? Τ ' ) ΄ 

pitching (pich’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pitchl, 
υ.] 1. The act of throwing or hurling.—2. A 
facing of dry stone laid upon a bank 88 8 pro- 
tection against the wash of waves or current; 
a lining or sheathing of masonry. 

Timber laden steamers of nearly, if not quite, 1000 tons 
burthen run up to Wisbech, some twelve miles up the 
Nene, the banks of which, moreover, are steep, being held 
up by faggotting and stone pitching. 

The Engineer, LX VII. 139. 

The channel is to be made of clay with rubble stone 
pitching. Rankine, Steam Engine, § 140. 
3. In leather-manuf., same as bloom, 6 (d). En- 
cyc. Brit., XIV. 384.—4. In brewing, the admix- 
ture of yeast with the wort to initiate fermenta- 
tion. Also called setting the wort. 

pitching (pich’ing), p.a.. [< pitch1,v.] In gun., 
noting the fire of cannon at full charge against 
an object covered in front by a work or a natural 
obstacle. Farrow, Mil, Encye., I. 531. 

pitching-machine (pich’ing-ma-shén’), η. A 
machine used by brewers for coating the inte- 
riors of barrels or casks with pitch. 

pitching-pence (pich’ing-pens), n.. Money paid 
for the privilege of pitching or setting down 
merehandise in a fair or market, generally one 
penny per sack or pack. [Great Britain.) 

pitching-piece (pich’ing-pés), ». In joinery, 
same as apron-piece. 

pitching-stables (pich’ing-sta”blz), . pl. Corn- 
ish granite paving-blocks about 6 1n. long. 

pitching-temperature (pich’ ing-tem” pér-a- 
tur), ”. In brewing, the temperature of the 
wort at the time the yeast is added to it. This 
temperature has an σας influence on the activity 
of the fermentation. The English practice is to cool the 
wort to from 51° to 64° F. The Bavarian brewers cool 
the wort to from 45° to 50° F. Between these extremes 
the αμ νηνν is regulated according to the tempera- 
ture of the tun-room or fermenting-room and the strength 
of the wort, which is pitched at. a lower temperature in 
summer than in winter, and at a lower temperature with 
light. beers intended for immediate use than for stron 


stock-ales or porter. Wort for pale ales is also pitched a 
a low temperature, 


ος pitehing-tool 


pitching tool (pich’ing-tél), nm. 1. A kind of 


stone-chisel or knapping-tool, made of antler | 


or other hard substance, and anciently used 
with a hammer for flaking off stone in making 
arrow-heads, ete.— 2. In watch-making, a tool 
for placing the wheels of watches in position 
between the plates. . 

pitching-yeast (pich’ing-yést),». In brewing: 
(a) Yeast obtained from fermentation of beer, 
and intended for use in pitching worts. (0) 
Yeast. which has been prepared for pitching 
worts by washing it with pure cold water in 
the stuff-vat, and allowing it to stand covered 
in the vat in a cool place for a day or longer. 

pitch-kettle (pich’ket’1), n. Same as pitch-pot. 

pitchkettled (pich’ket’ld), a. [« pitch-kettle + 
-ed2,| Coveredasif witha pitch-kettle, and thus 
cast into helpless darkness; puzzled. [Rare.] 

Thus, the preliminaries settled, 

I fairly find myself pitchkettled, 

And cannot see, though few see better, 

How I shall hammer out a letter. 

Cowper, Epistle to Robert Lloyd, 1. 32. (Davies.) 
pitch-ladle (pich’1a’dl), η. See ladle. 
«xpitch-line (pich’lin), n. Same as piteh-circle. 
pitch-mineral (pich’min’e-ral), ».. Same as 

bitumen and asphaltum. 
pitch -ppal (pich’6’pal), m. Aninferior kind of 
opa 


pitch-ore (pich’6r),”. Pitch-blende; uraninite. 
pitch-pine, ”. See pinel. 
pitch-pipe (pich’pip), η. A small musical pipe 
of wood or metal to be sounded with the breath, 
by which the proper pitch of a piece of music 
may be given, or an instrument tuned. It is 
either a flue- or a reed-pipe, and may give either a fixed 
tone, as Aor C, or one of several tones. In the latter case 
the variation is produced either by a movable plug or stop- 
per altering the length of the air-column, or by a spring 
that alters the free length of the tongue of the reed. 
He had an ingenious servant, by name Licinius, always 
attending him with a pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate 
the voice. Steele, Spectator, No. 228. 


pitch-plaster (pich’plas’tér), n. See plaster. 
pitch-point (pich’point), π. The point of con- 
tact on the pitch-line common to two engaged 
wheels. Bo | 
The pitch-point, where its teeth are driven by those of 


the cogged ring, may be in the same vertical plane, paral- 
lel to the axis. Rankine, Steam Engine, § 153. 


pitch-polisher (pich’pol’ish-ér),.. An instru- 
ment of metal for polishing curved surfaces of 
glass, as lenses, specula, etc. It varies in form 
according to the nature of the work. Its surface is ruled 
accurately into squares by incised lines, and in use is coat- 
-ed with a prepared pitch. Byrne, Artisan’s Hand-book. 
pitch-pot (pich’pot), m. A large iron pot used 
‘for the purpose of boiling pitch for paying the 
seams of wooden ships after calking. 
pitchstone (pich’ston), x. An old voleanic 
rock, resembling hardened pitchin appeirance. 
It is a natural glass resulting from the rapid cooling of 
those ancient lavas of which common feldspar (orthoclase) 
forms a considerable part.' Some pitchstones have a 
spherulitic structure. See cut under fluidal. 
pitch-tankard (pich’tang’kird),», A tankard 
covered inside with pitch. The pitch gives a flavor 
and perhaps a medicinal value to the beverage which the 
tankard contains. Pitch-tankards are still used in Ger- 
many with certain kinds of beer, such as the Lichten- 
hainer. ‘The modern German pitch-tankards are made of 
wooden staves held together by wooden hoops, and the 
ancient English pitch-tankards were made in the same way. 
pitch-tree (pich’tré),. The kauri-pine or the 
Amboyna pine, as the sources of dammar- 
resins; also, the Norway spruce, as yielding 
Burgundy pitch. 


Pitchurim bean. See Pichurim bean. 


pitch-wheel (pich’hwél), n. One of two toothed 


wheels which work together. 
pitch-work (pich’wérk), η. Work done in a 
mine under an arrangement that the workmen 
shall receive a certain proportion of the output. 
pitchy (pich’i), a. [< pitch? + -y1.]\ 1. Of, or 
of the nature of, or resembling pitch; like 
piteh. 
Native petroleum found floating upon some springs is 


no other than this very pitchy substance, drawn forth of 
the strata by the water. Woodward, On Fossils. 


The pitchy taint of general vice is such 
As daubs the fancy, and you dread the touch. 
. ’ Crabbe, Works, IT. 100. 
2. Smeared with pitch. 
The sides convulsive shook on groaning beams, 
And, rent with labour, yawn’d their pitchy seams. 


Falconer, Shipwreck, ii. 
3. Black; dark; dismal. 
When saucy trusting of the cozen’d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 4. 24. 
The pitchy blazes of impiety. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 


Pitchy and dark the Night sometimes appears, 
_. Friend to our Woe, and Parent of our Fears. 
Prior, Solomon, i. 
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»4, Inzool., dark-brown inclining toward black; 
iceous. 
pit-coal (pit’kol), »... Mineral coal, or coal ob- 
tained from mines or pits: distinguished from 
charcoal. [Great Britain. ] 
Divers . ... of the pete Lords of the Court have got 
the sole Patent of making all Sorts of Glass with Pit-coal. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 2. 
pit-cock (pit’kok), π. Same as pet-cock. L£. 
Η. Knight. 
pit-crater (pit’kra’tér), n. A volcanic crater 
at the bottom of a pit or gulf. 
The old cone had, like Mt. Loa or the Maui volcano, a 
great pit-crater at top. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXII. 251. 
pitet,. A Middle English form of pity. 
piteous (pit’é-us), α. [< ME. piteous, pytyous, 

peteos, pitivous, pytevous, petevous, pitous, pitos, 
< OF . pitos, piteus, F. piteux = Pr. piatos, pie- 
tos, pitos, pidos = Sp. piadoso = Pg. piadoso, pie- 
doso = It. piatoso, pietoso, < ML. pietosus, piti- 
ful, < L. pieta(t-)s, piety, ML. pity: see pity.] 
1, Full of pity or compassion; compassion- 
ate; affected by pity. 

A more suetter, humble, and amyable, 

Gentile, debonair, sage, wise, and connyng, 

Curtois, piteuous, and charitable, 


Sche vnto the pore ful gret good πα 
Rom. of Partenay (E. Ἑ. T.8.), 1. 6247. 


But of his peteose tender moder, alasse ! 
. Tam verray sure, 
The wo and payn passis alle othere. 
MS. Bodl. Mus., 160. (Halliweil.) 


She gave him ( piteous of his case, 
Yet smiling at his rueful length of face) 
A shaggy tapestry. Pope, Dunciad, ii. 141. 
9. Such as to excite pity or move to compas- 
sion; affecting; lamentable; sorrowful; mourn- 
ful; sad: as, a piteous look; a piteous case. 
And than he seide a pitouse worde: “Πα! Cleodalis,” 
quod he, ‘‘I crye the mercy of the trespace that I haue 
on a-gein the, ffor I se well I am come to myn ende.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 354. 


The most piteous tale of Lear. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 214. 
St. Pitiful; paltry; poor: as, piteous amends. 
Milton. =$yn. 2, Doleful, woful, rueful, wretched, dis- 


tressing. 
piteously (pit’6-us-li), adv. [< ΜΕ, petevously, 
pitously; ¢ piteous + -ly?.] a piteous man- 
ner; pleadingly; as if for pity or mercy; 
mournfully; sadly; dreadfully. 
Forsoth to hym spake full petewously. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8), 1. 3578. 
Word it, prithee, piteously. Shak., A. and C., iv. 18. 9. 


piteousness (pit’é-us-nes), ». Thecharacter or 


xcondition of being piteous or pitiful. 


pit-eye (pit’i), ». 


illar, a mass of coal left around the bottom of the shaft 
support the ground. 


pitfall (pit’fal), ». [ς ME. pitfalle, putfalle, 
pytfalle; < pit! + fall. Cf. pitfold.] 1. A pit 
into which an animal may fall unawares, the 
opening being so covered as to escape observa- 
tion. Pitfalls are much used for the capture of large 
animals in Africa and India and elsewhere, and are some- 
times fitted with stout sharp-pointed upright stakes in- 
tended to transfix the animal which falls upon them. 


Poor bird! thou’ldst never fear the net nor .ime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 35. 


Now, poor and basely 
Thou sett’st toils to betray me; and, like the peasant 
That dares not meet the lion in the face, 
Digg’st crafty pit-falls. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 


All around 
Are dim uncertain shapes that cheat the sight, » 
And pitfalls lurk in shade along the ground. 
Bryant, Journey of Life. 
Hence— 2, Higwolvely, any concealed dan- 
ger or source of disaster. 
pitfallt (pit’fal), ο. 1. [< pitfall, n.] To lead 
into a pitfall; insnare. [Rare.] 

Able to shew us the ways of the Lord straight and faith- 
ful as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions and 
pitfalling dispenses. Milton, Divorce, Pref. 

pit-fish (pit’ fish), m. A ‘small fish of the Indian 
ocean, about the size of a smelt, colored green 
and yellow. It has the power of protruding and 
retracting its eyes at pleasure. 

pitfold+ (pit’fold), n. [< pitl + fold2; appar. 
an accom. form of pitfall.] A pitfall; a trap 
or snare. 

In her cheek’s pit thou didst thy pitfold set. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 508). 

pit-frame (pit’fram), n. 
coal-pit. 

pit-game (pit’gim), n. See gamel, 

.pit-guide (pit’gid),n. In a mining-shaft, a bar 

κ Which serves as a guide for the cage. 

pith (pith), ». [« ME. pith, pithe, pythe, < AS. 
pitha, pith, = MD. pitte, D. pit, marrow, ker- 
nel, = MLG. pitte, pit, LG. pitte, pit, also ped- 


The framework of a 


pith (pith), ο. ¢. 


pith-ball (pith’bAl), n. 
ame as ως, Pit-eye of pith. Such balls suspended by a silk thread 


Pithec 


pitheciine (pi-thé’si-in), a. 


pithecoid (pi-thé’koid), a. and n. 


pithecoid 


dik, piek, pith; root. unknown.} 1. In. bot., 
the medulla, or central cylinder, composed, of 
pice parenchymatous tissue, which oceupies 
the center of the, stems of dicotyledonous 
lants. By Gris the cells of pith have been divided 
nto (a) active cells, which have the office of storing starch 
and other assimilated products for a time; (b) erystal-cells, 
in which crystals are formed ; and (6) tnactive cells; which 

, are empty and have lost the power of receiving starch or 


other products. See medulla, 2, parenchymatous, and cuts 
under alburnum and en. 


2. In anat.: (at) The spinal cord or marrow; 
the medulla spinalis. 
The... vertebres . . . [are] all perforated in the mid- 


dle with a large hole for the spinal marrow or pith to pass 
along. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 288. 


(6) The central or medullary core of a hair. 
In the Peccari the pith of the coarse body-hair is crossed 
by condensed cells, like beams, strengthening the cortex. 
5 Owen, Anat., ILI. 621. 
8. Strength; vigor; force. 
But age, alas! that al wol envenyme, 
Hath me biraft my beautee and my pith. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 475. 


The ag is the pith of the honde, and profreth forth 
the fyn 


gres, 
To mynystre and to make that myght of hond knoweth. 
ers Plowman (C), xx. 116. 
Ishall do what I can for that young man — he.’s got some 
in him. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 5. 
4. Energy; concentrated force; closeness and 
vigor of thought and style. 
And hee alone in the pith and weight of his Sentences 
may be compared to Plato or Seneca. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 439. 
Others, that think whatever I have writ 
Wants pith and matter to eternize it. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
5. Condensed substance or matter; quintes- 
sence. 
Perhaps you mark’d not what’s the pith of all. 
Shak., T. of theS., i. 1. 171. 
He [ΒΠαΚΕΡετε] could take Ulysses away from Homer, 
and expand the shrewd and crafty islander into a states- 
man whose words are the pith of history. 
Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 226. 
6. Weight; moment; importance. 
Enterprises of great pith and moment, 
Shak., Hamlet (ed. Knight), ΠΠ. 1. 86. 
Discoid pith. See discoid. . 
[< pith, n.] To introduce an 
instrument into the cranial or spinal cavity of 
(an animal, as a frog), and destroy the cere- 
brospinal axis or a part of it. | 
A spear from above intended to fall upon the head or to 
pith the animal, etc. Έπομο. Brit., XIII. 521. 


A small ball or pellet 


are used in an electroscope. See electroscope. 


pit-head (pit’hed), πι. The head or mouth of.a 


mining-shaft or -pit, or the ground surrounding 
it.— Pit-head gear, in coal-mining, same as head-gear, 3. 


{[Eng.] 
pit-headed (pit’hed’ed), a. [< pit! + head + 


-ed2,| Having a pit on the head. Τὸ is applied 
πρ. (a) to tapeworms, as Bothriocephalus latus (10, 

. Cobbald), and (b) to venomous serpents of the family 
Crotalidz, known as ptt-headed vipers (see Bothrophera, 
and cut under 7% 


pit-viper). 
pithecanthrope (pith-é-kan ‘throp),”. [<« NL. 
ptthecanthropus: see pithecanthropi.] 1. One 
of the supposed pithecanthropi.— 2, See Pith- 
ecanthropus, in the supplement. 

Prehistoric man . . . sometimes called man-monkey, or 
pithecanthrope. N. Joly, Man before Metals (trans.), p. 17. 
ithecanthropi (pith / δ- Καπ’ thré-pi), n. pl. 

F NL., pl. of pithecanthropus, < Gr. πίθηκος, an 
ape, monkey, + ἄνθρωπος, man.}] Hypothetical 
ape-men, pithecanthropes, or Alali. See ape- 
man, Alalus. 


pithecanthropoid (pith -6-kan’thr6-poid), a. 


[< pithecanthrope +. -oid.| Relating to the 


lar nh or resembling them. 


ithecia (pi-thé’si-u), n. [NL. (Desmarest, 
1804), < Gr. πίθηκος, an ape: see Pithecus.] The 
typical genus of the subfamily Pitheciing, con- 
taining such species as P, satanas, the black 
couxio. They are known as sakis and fox-tailed 
monkeys. See cut on following page. 
 (pi-thé-si-i’né), . pl. [NL., ς Pi- 
thecia + -ine.) A South American subfamily 
of Cebidz, having the cerebrum overlapping 
the cerebellum, the hyoid apparatus moderate, 
the incisors proclivous, and the tail bushy; the 
sakis and ouakaris,, There are 3 genera, Pi- 
thecia (the type), Chiropotes, and Brachyurus, 
Of or pertaining 
to the Pitheciine. 
[= F. pithée- 
coide; < Gr, πίθηκος, an ape, + εἶδος, form.] JI. 
a. 1. Resembling or pertaining to the genus 
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Black Couxio (Pithecta satanas), 


Pithecus; belonging to the higher as distinguish- 
ed from the lower apes; simian; anthropoid, 
as an ape.—2. Loosely, of or pertaining to an 
ape; related to an ape. δα 

ΤΙ. ». An anthropoid ape; a simian. 

Pithecolobium (pi-thé-k9-10’bi-um), n. [NL. 
(K. F. P. yon Martius, 1829), so called from the 
resemblance of the curved pods to a monkey’s 
ear; < Gr. πίθηκος, an ape, +: λόβιον, dim. of 
λοβός, an ear, lobe, or legume.] <A genus of 
shrubs or trees, of the family Mimosacee and 
tribe Ingex, having peculiar rigid pods, which 
are two-valved and flattened, curved, curled, or 
twisted, and somewhat fleshy. There are about 
150 species, widely dispersed in the tropics, especially of 
America and Asia. They areeither unarmed orthorny with 
axillary orstipular spines. They bear glandular bipinnate 
leaves of many small or few larger leaflets, and globose 
heads of white flowers, with long and very numerous sta- 
mens. The most important species, P. dulce, a large tree 
native to Mexico, and there called guamuchil, contains 
in its pods a sweet pulp, for which they are boiled and 
eaten. Introduced into the Philippine Islands, and thence 
into India, it is now cultivated there under the name Ma- 
nila tamarind. (Compare tamarind.) Several other species 
produce edible pods, as P. jilicifolium, the wild tamarind- 
tree of Jamaica, a large tree distinguished by the twice- 
pinnate leaves from the true tamarind, whose leaves are 
once-pinnate; and P. Saman, the genisaro, also called 
saman, zamang, and rain-tree. The bark of some species 
yields a gum, that of others an astringent drug, and that 
of others, as P. bigeminum, the soap-bark tree, and P. mi- 
cradenium, the savonette or shagbark of the West Indies, 
is a source of soap. Several other species are cultivated 
as hardy evergreen trees under the name curl brush-bean. 
A smaller species, usually a shrub, is. the cat’s-claw, also 
called nephritic tree or black bead-tree, of Jamaica See 
also algarrobilla. 

Pithecus (pi-thé’kus), ». [NL., < L. pithecus, 
< Gr. πίθηκος, an ape.] A genus of macaques; 
also a genus of anthropoid apes. 

Pithelemur (pith-é-lé’mér), ». [Ν1.. (Lesson), 
ς Pithe(cus) + Lemur.] A genus of lemurs: 
Ημ, οη with Indris and Lichanotus. 

pithfult (pith’ful), a. [< pith + -ful.] Full of 
pith; pithy. W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 
li. 4 


pithily (pith’i-li), adv. In a pithy manner; 
with close application or concentrated force; 
forcibly ; cogently. 
Pithiness (pith’i-nes),. The character of be- 
ing pithy; strength; concentrated force: as, 
one of a reply. 
pithless (pith’les),a. [< pith +-less.]' 1. With- 
out pith; wanting strength; weak. 
Men who, dry and pithless, are debarred 
From man’s best joys. Churchill, The Times. 


2. Lacking cogency or force. 


The pithless mentation which we too often allow to 
monopolize the character of what is prudent and practical, 
Gladstone, Church and State, ii. 


κ. : 4 
pithole (pit’hol), n. A small hollow or pit; 
especially, a pit left by a pustule of small- 
pox. 
I have known a lady sick of the small pocks, only to 


keep her face from pitholes, take cold, strike them in again, 
kick up the heels, and vanish ! 


Beau. and Fl., Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 3. 
Pithophora (pi-thof’6-ri), n. [NL. (Wittrock, 
1877), < Gr. πίθος, a large storage-vase (see pith- 
08), + φέρειν = EK. bear!.] A small genus of con- 
fervoid alge first detected in the warm tanks 
in the Botanic Gardens at Kew, also at Oxford 
and elsewhere, but since found rather widely 


distributed. The thallus is composed of branching 
filaments of cells resembling intima | presenting here 
and there barrel-shaped cells very rich in chlorophyl. 
They are further distinguished by the development of 
peculiar rhizoids. 
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Pithophoracez (pith’6-f6-ra’s6-6), n. pl. TNL., 
< Pithophora + -acex.] A name doubtfully 
given to a group of con- 
fervoid alge, of the sin- 


le genus Pithophora. 

production is by means 
of non-sexual resting spores 
and prolific cells.  Pitho- 
hora is now included in 
the family Cladophoracez. 


pithos (pith’os), n. [< 
Gr. πίθος: see def. ] 

Gr. antiq., a form of 
earthenware vase, of 
very large size and 
spheroid shape, used. < 
for the storage of wine 
oil, grain, ete. an 


* . Greek Pithos, now in the court- 
sometimes for the buri- yard of Grace Church, New York. 


al of dead bodies. 
pith-paper (pith’pa’pér), n. A very thin film 


eut or prepared from the pith of a plant, and 
used for paper. See rice-paper. 

pithsome (pith’sum), a. tc pith + -some.] 
Strong; robust. [Rare.] 
* Beside her pithsome health and vigor. 

R. D. Blackmore, Clara Vaughan, lxii. (Zneye. Dict.) 
pith-tree (pith’tré), n. The ambash. 
pith-work (pith’wérk),”. Useful or ornamen- 

tal articles made of the pith of trees, especially 
those made in India from that of Aischynomene 
era. See Aischynomene. 
pithy (pith’i), a. ly mod. E. also pitthie, 

pyththy ; «late ME. pythy; < pith + -y1.] 1. Of 
the nature of or of pith; containing or 
abounding with pith: as, a pithy stem; a pithy 
substance.—2, Full of pith or force; forcible; 
containing much in a concentrated or dense 
form; of style, sententious: as, a pithy saying 
or expression. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 

More βαν pithy, and effectual 


Than hath been taught by any of my trade. 
Shak., T. of the Β., iii. 1. 68. 


Your counsel, good Sir Thomas, is so pithy 
That I am won to like it. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 12. 


Charles Lamb made the most pithy criticism of Spenser 
when he called him the poets’ poet. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 177. 
3. Given to the use of pithy or forcible expres- 
sions. 
In his speech he was fine, eloquent, and pithy. 
Sir T,. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 
In all these Goodman Fact was very short. but pithy ; for 
he was a plain home-spun man. Addison. 


A white-haired man, 
Pithy of speech, and merry when he would. 
Bryant, Old Man’s Counsel. 


=Syn, 2 and 8. Terse, laconic, concise, pointed, senten- 


tious. 

pitiable (pit’i-a-bl), a. [< OF. pitiable, pite- 
able, F. pitoyable; as pity + -able.] ο. 
pity ; worthy of orexciting compassion: applie 
to persons or things. 

In the Gospel, he makes abatement of humane infirmi- 

ties, temptations, moral necessities, mistakes, errors, for 
every thing thatis pitiable. | Jer. Taylor, Sermons, I, vii. 


The pitiable persons relieved are constantly under your 
eye. Bp. Atterbury. 
If ye have grieved, 
Ye are too mortal to be pitiabie, 
The power to die disproves the right to grieve. 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 
pitiableness (pit’i-a-bl-nes), n. A pitiable state 
or condition. 
pitiably (pit’i-a-bli), adv. In apitiable manner, 
pitiedlyt (pit’id-li), adv. Ina condition or state 
to be pitied. 
He is properly and pittiedly to be counted alone, that is 
illiterate. . κ Feltham, Resolves, ii. 49. 
pitier (pit’i-ér), n. [< pity + -erl.] One who 
pities.. Bp. Gauden, apie ae mpi p. 3. 
pitiful (pit’i-ful), a. [< pity ful} 1. Fullof 
pity; tender; compassionate; having a feeling 
of sorrow and sympathy for the distressed. 
Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome... 
Hath done this deed on Cesar. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 169. 
2. Exciting or fitted to excite pity or compas- 
sion; miserable; deplorable; sad: as, a pitiful 
condition; a pitiful look, 
In faith, ’twas strange, 'twas κος strange, 
"Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful. 
Shak., Othello, i. 8. 161. 
The Pilgrims . . , stood still, and shook their heads, for 
they knew that the sleepers were in a pitiful case. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 836. 
3. To be pitied for its littleness or meanness; 
paltry; insignificant; contemptible; despicable. 
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pit-saw 
That 's villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 49, 
"Tis pitiful 
To court a grin when you should woo a soul. 


Cowper, Task, ii. 466. 
pitifully (pit’i-fal-i), adv. Ina pitiful manner. 
(a) With compassion, 


Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 
| “Book of Common Prayer (Eng.], Lesser Litany. 
(6) So as to excite pity; wretchedly. 

Now many Ages since the Greek Tongue is not only im-. 
paired, and pitifully degenerated in her Purity and Elo- 
quence, but extremely decay’d in her Amplitude and Vul- 
garness. Howell, Letters, ii, 57. 


(c) Contemptibly. 
Those men who give themselves airs of bravery on re- 
flecting upon the last scenes of others may behave the 
most pitifully in their own. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 
pitifulness (pit’i-fil-nes), κ. The state or 
quality of being pitiful, in any sense. | 
pitikinst, interj. [< pity + Ιούν, ] A diminutive 
of pity, used interjectionally, generally in con- 
junction with ος for Gods. See ods-pitikins. 
pitiless (pit’i-les), a. [< pity +-less.] 1. With- 
out pity; hard-hearted. 
The pelting of the pitiless storm. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 
2. Exciting no pity; unpitied. 
So do I perish pitiless, through fear. 
τον J. Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, sig. G. i. 


pitilessly (pit’i-les-li), adv. Ina pitiless man- 
ner, — : 


pit-kiln (pit’kil), ». An oven for the manu- 
facture of coke from coal. 

pitlet, η. Same as pickles. 

pitman (pit’man), n.; pl. pitmen (-men). 1. 

xOne who works in a pit, as in coal-mining, in 
sawing timber, ete. Specifically— 2. Theman 
who looks after the pumping machinery within 
the shaft of a mine.— 3. In mach., specifically, 
the rod which connects a rotating with a 
vibrating part, either for imparting motion to 





Harvester Pitman.—a, knives; 4, cutter-bar; c, pitman connection; 
ad, pitman; ¢, crank-wrist. 


the latter or taking motion from it, as that 
which couples a sewing-machine or a foot- 
lathe treadle to the pin on the fly-wheel ora 
working beam to its crank-shaft, ete. It is also 
loosely used in the general sense of a connecting-rod to 
connect a rotating and a reciprocating part, as in the 
illustration. Connecting-rod is the more general term. 
See also cut under stone-breaker. 

pitman-box (pit’man-boks),. Themetal strap 
and brasses which embrace the crank-wrist of 
the driving or driven wheel of a pitman, Also 
ealled, more commonly, rod-end. 


pitman-coupling (pit’man-kup’ling), n. Any 
means, as a rod-end, for connecting a pitman 


with the part which drives or is driven by it. 

pitman-head (pit’man-hed), x. The block or 
enlargement at the end of a pitman where con- 
nection is made with the member to which it 
imparts motion or with the mechanism from 
which it receives motion. 

pitman-press (pit’man-pres),”. A press which 
is worked by a pitman connection with a shaft, 
instead of by an eccentric or other device. 


Such presses are used for drawing, cutting, shearing, 
stamping, and for packing materials requiring light pres- 


sure, 

pit-martin (pit’mir’tin),. The bank-swallow 
or sand-martin, Cotile or Clivicola riparia, 
which nests in gravel-pits and like places. See 
eut under bank-swallow. 

pit-mirk (pit’mérk), a. [A corruption of pick 
mirk, dial. form of *pitch-murk: see pitch? and 
murk.) Pitch-dark; dark as piteh. [Scotch.] 

The night is mirk, and it’s very pit-mirk. 
Archie of Ca’ field (childs Ballads, VI. 90). 
It ’s pit-mirk—but there ’s no ill turn on the road but 

twa, Scott, Guy Mannering, xi. 

pitoust, a. A Middle English form of piteous. 

pitouslyt, adv. A Middle English form of pite- 
ously. 

pitpan (pit’pan), ». A very long, narrow, flat- 
bottomed, trough-like canoe, with thin and flat 
projecting ends, used in navigating rivers and 
lagoons in Central America. a 

pitpat (pit’pat), adv. and n. Same as pitapat. 

pitpit (pit’pit), ». [Imitative.]. An American 
honey-creeper of the family Cerebide ; a guit- 


it. Also pippit. 
oibaaiar μισο, n. Α saw working in a pit, as 
a large saw used for cutting timber, operated 


wi two men, one 
of whom (called 
the  pit-sawyer) 
stands in the pit 
below the log 
that is being 
sawed, and the 
other (called the 
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top-sawyer) on 
oe log. (pit! 
it-sawyer (pit’- 
Ph Stas nN. Bae 
it-saw. 
pit-specked (pit’- 
spekt), a. Marred 


by pits or small 
depressed spots, 
as fruit. 

Pitta (pit’i), m. 
Γ[ΝΙ,. (Vieillot, 
1816); from the 
Telugu name.] 
1. The _ typical 

enus of Pittide, 
including most of 
the Old World 
ant-thrushes, as P. coronata. Also called Citta. 
See Brachyurus, and cut under Pittide.—2. 
t c.] Any member of this genus. 

pittacal (pit’a-kal), ». [Also pittacall; = F. 

Pataca ς Gr. πίττα, πίσσα, pitch, + κἀλός, 
eautiful.] A blue substance used in dyeing, 
originally produced from the tar of beech-woo 
pittance (pit’ans),”. [<« ME, pitance, pitaunce, 
pytance, pytawnce, ς OF . pitance, an allowance 
of food in a monastery, F. pitance = Sp. pi- 
tanza = Pg. pitanga = Olt. pietanza, piatanza, 
It. pietanza, dial. pitanza, an allowance, daily 
subsistence (ML. reflex ΜΗ igi pitancia, pic- 
tantia, allowance of food in a monastery); ef. 
OF. robe de pitance, a uniform; pitance, pitence, 
an anniversary service ) lit. ‘a Εφ office or 
service,’ ‘a pious dole,’ ‘an act of piety or pity,’ 
«ML. pietantia,< *pietan(t-)s, ppr. of *pietare,an 
assumed verb (> Sp. pitar), dole out allowances 
of food, orig. of any alms, ς L. pieta(t-)s, piety, 
pity, merey: see piety, pity. Cf. ML. miseri- 
cordia, a monastic repast, lit. ‘pity,’ ‘mercy’: 
see misericorde. According to Du Cange, the 
word (in the assumed orig. form ML. *pictantia) 
meant orig. ‘an allowance of the value of a pic- 
ta,’ < picta, a small coin issued by the Counts of 
Poitiers, « LL. Pictavium, the capital of the Pic- 
tavi, ς Pictavi, for L. Pictones, a people in Gaul. 
This view is accepted by Skeat as possible, but 
apart from the consideration of the preceding 
etymology, which is confirmed by the evidence, 
ML. pictantia is not a likely form to be made 
from picta in such a sense, and there is no evi- 
dence that picta was in such general circula- 
tion as to make it a measure of value.] 1. An 
allowance or dole of food and drink; hence, 
any very smal! portion or allowance assigned or 
given, whether of food or money; allowance; 
provision ; dole. 
He was an esy man to yeve penaunce 


Ther as he wiste han a good pitaunce. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. Τ., 1. 224, 


Before, Bi 
And get some pretty pittance ; my pupil 5 hungry. 
- age Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii, 1. 


I am sensible that the income of your commission, and 
what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a small pittance 
for a lad of your spirit. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


2. An allowance of food or money bestowed in 
charity; a small charitable gift or payment. 


One half of this pittance was even given him in money. 
Macaulay. 


3. A small portion or quantity; a morsel, 
Our souls shall no longer remain obnoxious to her 


Jf 


Pit-saws. 
2, a,handles for top-sawyer ; 4, , handles 


for pit-sawyer ; c,¢c, shanks; @,@, blades. In 
No. 1c is prolonged and curved sothat the 
pit-sawyer may stand out of line with the 
falling sawdust. No. 2 shows a pit frame- 
saw, in which the saw, stiffened by a frame 
e/, is longer and thinner than in No, 1. 


treacherous flesh and rebellious passions, nor ratiocinate duplication of patter, patter2; ef. pitter!, and pituri (pi-tu’ri), 2. 


and grow knowing by little parcels and pittances. 
- r Evelyn, True Religion, I. 244. 


Far above the mine’s most precious ore 
The least small pittance of bare mold they prize, 
Scooped from the sacred earth where his dear relics lie. 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i, 32. 


pittancer (pit’an-sér), n. [ς F. pitancier (= 
Sp. pitancero = Pg. pitanceiro), < pitance, pit- 
tance: see pittance.| The officer in a monas- 
tery who distributed the pittance at certain 

xappointed festivals. 

pitted (pit’ed), a. [< pitl + -ed2.] Marked 
thickly with pits or small depressions: as, a 
face pitted by smallpox; specifically, in bot., 
having pits or punctations, as the walls of 
many cells; in zodl., having many punctations, 
as a surface; foveolate; areolate.— Pitted teeth, 
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teeth with pits in the enamel, resulting from defective de- 
velopment.— Pitted tissue. See prosenchyma.— Pitted 
vessel. See vessel 


pitter++ (pit’ér), υ. i. [A dim, var. of patter2.] 
To murmur; patter. 
When sommers heat hath dried up the springs, 


And when his pittering streames are low and thin. — 
Greene (Park’s Heliconia, ITI. 67). 


pitter? (pit’ér),. [< pitl +-er2.] 1. One who 
removes pits or stones from fruit.—2.. An im- 
plement for removing the stones from such fruit 
as plums and peaches; a fruit-stoner. [U.S.] 
pitterarot, x. Same as pederero for paterero. 
In an original MS. Accompt of Arms delivered up at 
Inverary in obedience of the Act of Parliament for secur- 
ing the peace of the Highlands, 1717, mention is made of 
Two pitteraroes, one broken. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 128. 
ric? n. See pittizite. 
A family of me- AGG ke yee 
somyodian or LE SK 
songless passe- Ἰ 
rine birds, typi- | 
fied by the ge- 
nus Pitta; the 
Old World ant- 
thrushes.. They 
are of stout form 
with very short 
tail, and long and 
strong legs; the 
lumage is bril- 
ant απᾶ varied. 
The leading genera 
besides Pitta are 
Eucichla, Hydror- 
nis, and Melano- 
pitta. These birds 
are characteristic 
of the Oriental 
and Australian re- 
gions, though one 
(P. angolensis) is 
African; they are specially abundant in the islands of 
the Malay archipelago, About 50 species are known. 
Pittinse Ory ’né), ο. pl. [NL., ς Pitta + 
-ἴπερ.] The Pittide regarded as a subfamily of 
some other family. Before the peculiarities of the 
Old World ant-thrushes were known, they were wrongly 
associated with the South American formicarioid birds of 
somewhat similar superficial aspect, the name ant-thrush 
being given to both. See ant-thrush, and compare cuts 
under Formicarius and Pittid 


dz. 
pittine (pit’in), a. Of or pertaining to the pit- 
itting (pit’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pitl, υ.] 1. 
να or operation of digging or ete a 
hole or pit. 

The exact situation of the clay is first determined by sys- 
tematic pitting, to a depth of several fathoms, or occasion- 
ally by boring. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 636. 
2. The act or operation of placing in a pitorin 

its: as, the pitting of potatoes; the pitting of 

ides.—3, A pit, mark, or hollow depression on 
the surface, such as that left on the flesh by a 
pustule of the smallpox.—4, A number of such 
pits considered collectively; a collection of 
pitmarks.—5. In bot., the state or condition 
of being pitted. 

The peculiar pitting of the woody fibre of the fir. 

Ἔπομο. Brit., XTV. 411. 
6. A corrosion of the inner surface of steam- 
boilers, whereby the metal becomes gradually 
covered: with small cavities.— 7. Corrosion of 
the bottom of iron and particularly of steelships. 
Blisters, and afterward pits, are formed, apparently by 


the action of the carbonic acid and oxygen in sea- 
water, producing ferric oxid under the protecting paint. 


pittizite, pitticite (pit’i-zit, -sit), n. rreg. 
ς Gr. *irricecv, πισσίζειν, be like piteh (< πίττα, 
πίσσα, pitch), + -ite2.] An arsenio-sulphate of 
iron, occurring in reniform masses; pitchy iron 
ore. 

pittlet, x. Same as pickle3, pightle. Minsheu. 

pittle-pattlet (pit’l-pat’1), ο. ὁ, 





Old World Ant-thrush (Pitta cucullata). 


x tas, or ant-thrushes of the Old World. 


pituite (pit’i-it), ». 


[A varied re- Pituophis (pi-tii’6-fis), η. 


pit-viper 
white, blue, yellow, or rarely reddi 
nodding, ad wie or παν i 
pittosporad (pi-tos’pd-rad), η. A plant of the 
family Pittosporacee, 

Pittosporex (pit-d-spd’ré-6), nm. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1814), ς Fittosporum + -ex.] A tribe 
of plants of the family Pittosporacee, contain- 
ing Pittosporum and three other genera. 

Pittosporum (pi-tos’pd-rum), n. [NL. (Banks, 
1788), so called from the viscous pulp οοπι- 
monly enveloping the seeds; < Gr. πίττα, At- 
tic for πίσσα, pitch, + σπόρος, seed.] A genus 
of plants, type of the family Pittosporaceez, 
characterized by the thick wingless seeds, and 
thick loculicidal capsule, which is coriaceous or 
woody, globose, ovate, or obovate, often com- 


pressed and with imperfect partitions. There 
are about 70 species, natives of Africa, warmer parts of 
Asia, Pacific islands, Australia, and New Zealand. They 
are erect shrubs, generally low, sometimes becoming small 
trees, often with a resinous bark, generally smooth and 
evergreen. They bear white or yellowish flowers in crowded 
terminal clusters, or sometimes solitary or few and lateral. 
Many species have broad shining dark-green leaves, con- 
trasting well with the white fragrant flowers, and are cul- 
tivated under the name hedge-laurel. Other species are 
known as Brisbane laurel, Queensland laurel, and haekaro. 
From the flowers of P. undvlatum, the Victorian laurel, a 
highly fragrant volatile oil.is distilled. This species and 
P. bicolor, the Victorian cheesewood or whitewood, yield a 
wood adapted to turners’ use, and sometimes substituted 
for boxwood. A few sometimes reach the height of 90 
feet, as P. rhombifolium. 


pittypatt (pit’i-pat), adv. anda. Sameas pita- 
at. 
pituita (pit-a-i’ti), ». [L., mucus, phlegm; 


prob., with loss of initial s,< spuere, pp. sputus, 
spit out: see spew. Cf. ρα Phigem or mu- 
cus; especially, the mucous secretion of the 
pituitary or Schneiderian membrane. Also, 
rarely, pituite. 
As of the pituita, or the bile, or the like disorders to 
which the body is subject. 
T. Taylor, tr. of Five Books of Plotinus (1794), p. 102. 


pituital (pit-a-i’tal), a. [< pitwita + -al.] Same 
+28 pituitary. 
pituitary (pit’i-i-ta-ri), a. 


[= F. pituitaire = 
Pg. It. pituitario, ς L. pituitarius, in fem. pitui- 
taria (59. herba), an herb that removes phlegm, 
< pituita, phlegm: see pituita.] Mucous; se- 
creting or containing mucus, or supposed to do 


so; relating to pituita.— Pituitary body, a small 
ovoid pale-reddish body, occupying the sella turcica, and 
attached to the under surface of the cerebrum by the in- 
fundibulum. It consists of two lobes—an anterior, re- 
sembling in structure that of a ductless gland, and a poste- 
rior, which in the lower vertebrates is composed of nerve- 
substance, forming an aN Si part of the brain, and 
called the infundibular lobe, but in the higher vertebrates 
showing only slight indications of nervous elements. Also 
called pituitary gland, hypophysis cerebri. See cuts under 
brain (cut 2), Klasmobranchii, and encephalon.— Pituitary 
diverticulum, a flask-like outgrowth of the middle of the 
upper posterior part of the buccal cavity in the embryo, 
which takes part in the formation of the pituitary body. 
—Pituitary fossa. See fossal, and cuts under para- 
sphenoid, Struthionide, Galling, Crocodilia, and (cut 
8).— Pituitary gland. Same as pituitary body.— Pitui- 
tarymembrane. See membrane.— Pituitary space, in 
embryol., an open space at the base of the skull, just in ad- 
vance of the end of the notochord, inclosed by the trabe- 
cule cranii: it subsequently becomes the seat of the pitui- 
tary body, and corresponds to what is known in human 
anatomy as the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone. See 
hypophysis, and cuts under chondrocranium and ος 
(adult turtle).— Pituit stem, the hollow neck of the 
pituitary body, by which that body hangs from the brain ; 
the infundibulum of the brain. See cut under corpus. 

[< F. pituite = Sp. Pg. It. 
pituita, < L. pitutta, mucus, phlegm: see pitui- 
ta.) Same as pituita. [Rare.] 


Phlegm or pituite is a sort of semifinid. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi., prop. 7, § 7. 


pituitous (pit-i-i’tus), a. [=F. pituiteux = Sp. 


Pg. It. pituitoso, ¢ L. pituitosus, full of phlegm, 
ς pituita, phlegm: see pituita.] Same 88. pit- 
uitary. 

See Pityophis. 

A plant. See Duboisia. 


pratile, tattle, ete.) To talk unmeaningly or pit-viper (pit’vi’pér), n. A venomous serpent 


flippantly. 
pittock (pit’ok),”. Thecoalfish. [Prov. Eng.] 
Pittosporaces (pit’6-sp0-ra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), so called from their resinous 
capsules; ¢ Gr. πίττα, πίσσα, pitch, + σπόρος, 
seed (see spore), + -acex.] A family of dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous plants having numerous 
ovules, and regular flowers with five stamens. 
It is also characterized by its five imbricated sepals, five 
tals with their narrow bases or claws commonly form- 
ng an incomplete tube, versatile anthers, an ovary usually 
two-celled, a: minute embryo in hard albumen, and locu- 
licidal fleshy or papery fruit. There are 9 genera and 
about 105 species. erg eu (the type) is the only 
genus widely distributed, the others being all Australian. 
They are shrubs or shrubby twiners, sometimes procum- 
bent, generally smooth, bearing alternate leaves, and 


of the family Crotalidz, as a rattlesnake; a 





A Pit-viper, the Moccasin or Cottonmouth (Anctstrodom pisctvorus), 
three fourths natural size. a, nostril; 4, pit. 
it-headed viper: so called from the character- 
istic pit between the eyes and the nose. See 
Bothrophera. 
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pit-wood 


pit-wood (pit’wid),”. Timber used for frames, 
posts, οἵο., in mines or pits. 
Another consequence of the improvement that has set 


in with the coal trade is the advance in pitwood. 
The Engineer, LXVI. 40. 


pit-work (pit’wérk), π. The pump and gear 
connected with it in the engine-shaft of a mine. 
pity (pit’i), x. [Early mod. E. also pitty, pitie ; 
< ME. pitte, pite, pyte, pete, <OF. pite, pitie, pitet, 
Ἐ', pitié = Sp. piedad = Pg. piedade = It. pieta, 
pity, « L. pieta(t-)s, piety, affection, pity: see 
piety. Cf. pittance.] 1. Sympathetic sorrow 
for and suffering with another; a feeling which 
inspires one to relieve the suffering of another. 
And sapheris swete that souzte all wrongis, 
Ypoudride wyth pete ther it be ougte, 


And traylid with trouthe and treste al aboute. 
Richard the Redeless, i, 46. 


For off the peple haue I gret pitte. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. §.), 1. 3194. 


I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are: the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, shall dry your pities. 
Shak., W. T., ii, 1. 110. 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, 1, 96. 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 162. 
Pity, which, being a sympathetic passion, implies a par- 
ticipation in sorrow, is yet confessedly agreeable, 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xliv. 


2t. An appeal for pity. [Rare.] 
Let ’s have no pity, 
For if you do, here ’s that shall cut your whistle, 
Beau. and Fi. 
3. A cause, matter, or source of regret or 
grief; a thing to be regretted: as, it is a pity 
you lost it; itis a thousand pities that it should 
be so. 
Pendragon was ther deed, and many a-nother gode baron, 


wher-of was grete pite and losse to the cristen partye. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 66. 


That he is old, the more the pity, his white hairs do 
witness it. Shak., 1 Hen. 1V., ii. 4. 614. 


They make the King believe they mend whats amisse, 
and for money they make the thing worse than it is. 
Theres another thing in too, the more is the pity. 

Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 46). 


He’s a brave fellow; ’tis pity he should perish thus. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 5. 


"Tis a thousand pitics (as I told my Lord of Arundel his - 


son) that that jewel should be given away. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 23, 1678. 


To have pity upon, to take pity upon, generally, to 


show one’s pity toward by some benevolent act. 


He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord. 
Prov. xix. 17. 


=Syn. 1. Pity, Compassion, Commiseration, Sympathy, 
Condolence. Pity is the only one of these words that al- 
lows even a tinge of contempt; pity and compassion come 
from one who is felt to be so far superior. Sympathy, 
on the other hand, puts the sufferer and the one sympa- 
thizing with him upon an equality by their fellow-feeling. 
Compassion does not keep so near its derivation; itis deep 
tenderness of feeling for one who is suffering. Sympathy 
is equal to compassion in its expression of tenderness. 


Commiseration is, by derivation, sharing another’s misery ; ασ. be ie 
ημών may pityriasis (pit-i-ri’a-sis), ». 


condolence is sharing another's grief. 
and condolence must stand for the communication to an- 
othcr of one’s feelings of sorrow for his case.” It 18 some 
comfort to receive commiseration or condolence ; it gives 
one strength to receive sympathy from.a loving heart; it 
is irksome to need compacsion; it galls us to be pitied. 
npathy does not necessarily imply more than kinship 
of feeling. See also the quotations under condolence. 
The Maker saw, took pity, and bestowed 
Woman. Pope, January and May, L 63. 
In his face 
Divine compassion visibly appear’d, 
Love without end. Milton, P. L., iii. 141. 
Losses... 
Enow to — a royal merchant down 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 30. 
With that sympathy which links our fate with that of 
all past and future generations. 
Story, Salem, Sept. 18, 1828. 
To Thebes the neighb'ring princes all repair, 
And with condolence the misfortune share. | 
oxall, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph. 
pity (pit’1), v.; pret. and pp. pitied, ppr. pitying. 
¢ pity, π.] 1. trans. 1+. To excite pity in; 
| with pity or compassion: used impersonally. 
It would pity a man’s heart to hear that that I hear of 
the state of Cambridge. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef, Edw, ΥΙ., 1549. 
It ae me to see this gentle fashion 
Of her sincere but unsuccessful Passion. 
J, Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 86. 


The poor man would stand shaking and shrinking; I 
dare say it would have pitied one’s heart to have seen him ; 


nor would he go back again. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p, 295. 
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2. To feel pity or compassion for; compas- 
sionate; commiserate: as, to pity the blind or 
their misfortune; to pity the oppressed. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Ps. ciii. 18. 


He pities them whose fortunes are embark’d 
In his unlucky quarrel. 
letcher (and another), False One, i. 1. 


A weak man, put to the test by rough and angry times, 


as Waller was, may be pitied, but meanness is nothing but 


contemptible under ant circumstances. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 19. 
=§ 2. To sympathize with, feel for. See pity, n. 
Ti introns! To be compassionate; exercise 

‘pity. 

I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy. Jer. xiii. 14. 
pityingly (pit’i-ing-li), adv. So as to show pity; 
compassionately. 

Pityline (pit-i-li’né), n. pl. [NL., ς Pitylus + 
-~ine.| A subfamily of Tanagridz, typified by 
the genus Pitylus ; the fringilline tanagers, hav- 
ing for the most part a conical or turgid bill, 
like a bullfinch’s or a grosbeak’s. The groupis 
sometimes relegated to the Fringillidz. — 

pityline (pit‘i-lin), a. [< Pitylus + -inel.] Shar- 
ing the characters of grosbeaks and tanagers; 
of or pertaining to the Pityline. 

Pitylus (pit’i-lus), πα. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < 
Gr. πίτυς, pine.] The typical genus of pity- 
line Tanagridz or grosbeak-tanagers, having a 
tumid bill, as P. grossus. 

Pityophis (ρί- 16-48), n. [NL. (Hallowell, 
1802; orig. Pituophis, Holbrook, 1842), ς Gr. 
πίτυς, pine, + ὄφις, serpent.] A genus of North 
American Colubridz, having carinate scales, 





Pine-snake (a species of Prtyophts). 


loral and anteorbital plates present, labials en- 
tering into the orbit, posterior gastrostege en- 
tire, and al] the urosteges bifid. There are several 


species, growing to a large size, but harmless, as P. bel- 
ἴοπα and P. melanoleucus, known as pine-snakes and bull- 


[Ν1.., ς LGr. mrv- 
ῥρίασις, a bran-like eruption, ς Gr. πίτυρον, bran; 
ef. πτίσσειν, winnow.] 1. In pathol., a condi- 
tion of the skin or some portion of it in which 
it sheds more or less fine bran-like scales.— 2. 


[οαρ.] In ornith., a genus of parca eae of 
the family Corvide, founded by Lesson in 1837. 
The only species, P. gymnocephalus, inhabits 
Borneo and Sumatra.— Pityriasis alba. Same as 
pityriasis simplex.— Pityriasis capitis, alopecia pity- 
rodes capillitii. See alopecia.— Pityriasis maculata et 
circinata, Same as pityriasts rosea.— Pityriasis pila- 
ris, hypertrophy of the Pe mig dow about the orifices of the 
hair-follicles.. Also called keratosis pilaris and lichen 
laris.— Pityriasis rosea, an affection of the skin last- 
ng a few weeks and disappearing spontaneously. It pre- 
sents round red maculw, level or slightly raised, and 
covered with scales; it begins on the thorax usually, and 
may extend over the entire body. Regarded by some as 
a form of tinea circinata. Also called pityriasis circinata, 
and pityriasis rubra maculata and circinata.— Pityriasis 
rubra. (a) A rare, usually chronic and fatal, aifection in 
which all or nearly all of the skin is a deep red, and cov- 
ered with scales; itching and burning are slight or absent. 


pivot-joint (piv gt-joint), η. 


pixy, pixie (pik’si), .; pl. piwies (-siz), 


pixy-stool 


pivot (piv’ot), ».. [ς F. pivot, pivot; dim., < It. 
piva, pipa, 8 pipe, a peg, < ML. pipa, a pipe: 
see pipel.] 1. A pin on which a wheel or other 
object turns.— 2, Milit., the officer or soldier 
upon whom a line of troops wheels.— 3. Figur- 
atively, that on which some matter or result 
hinges or depends; a turning-point. 
pivot (piv’ot), ο. [< pivot, n.] 1. trans. To 
place on a pivot; furnish with a pivot. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To turn or swing on a pivot, or 
as on a pivot; hinge. 
pivotal (piv’ot-al), a. [< F. pivotal; as pivot + 
-al.| Of the naturo of or forming a pivot; be- 
longing to or constituting a pivot, or that upon 
which something turns or depends: as, a piv- 
otal question; ο pivotal State in an election. 
The slavery question, . . . which both accepted at last 


as the pivotal matter of the whole conflict. 
The Atlantic, LVIIL. 424. 


pivotally (piv’ot-al-i), adv. In a pivotal man- 
ner; by means of or on a pivot. 

pivot-bolt (piv’ot-bdlt), π. The vertical bolt 
which serves as the axis about which a gun 
swings horizontally. 

pivot-bridge (piv’ot-brij), η. See bridge}. 

pivot-broach (piv’ot-broch), n. In watch-mak- 
ing, a fine boring-tool used to open pivot-holes. 

pivot-drill (piv’ot-dril), n. In watch-making, a 
bow-drill for making pivot-holes. 

pivot-file (piv’ot-fil), ». In waich-making, a fine 
file for dressing the pivots on watch-arbors. 
6. H. Knight. 

pivot-gearing (piv’ot-gér’ing), n. Any system 
of gearing so devised as to admit of shifting the 
axis of the driver, so that the machine can be 
set in any direction with relation to the power, 
as in portable drilling-machines, center-grind- 
ing attachments, etc. 

pivot-gun (piv’ot-gun), π.. A gun set upon a 
frame-carriage which can be turned about so 
as to point the piece in any direction. 


pivoting (piv’ot-ing),. [Verbal n. of pivot, v.] 


The putting of an artificial crown on the root 
of a tooth by means of a peg or pivot. 
A lateral gingly- 


mus joint. See cyclarthrosis. 


pivot-lathe Sh Wages! n. Asmall lathe used 


by watchmakers for turning the pivots on the 
ends of arbors. 


pivot-man (piv’ot-man), κ. The man at the 


ank of a line of soldiers, on whom, as a pivot, 
the rest of the line wheels. 


pivot-pin (piv’ot-pin), n. A pin serving asa 


ivot; the pin of a hinge. 


pivot-polisher (piv’ot-pol’ish-ér), n. In watch- 


making, an attachment to a bench-lathe for fin- 
ishing and grinding pivots and other small 

parts of the mechanism to any desired angle, 

ang ur drilling holes at accurately spaced in- 
ervals. 


pivot-span (piv’ot-span), n. The movable span 


of a pivot-bridge. 


pivot-tooth (piv’ot-téth), n. In dentistry, an 


artificial crown attached to the root of a natural 
tooth by means of a dowel-pin. LE. H. Knight. 


piwarrie (pi-wor’i),”. [Also piworrie, paiwari ; 


Carib.] A fermented liquor made in parts of 
South America from cassava. 


pixt. An obsolete lorm of pyz. 
pixie, ». See piny. 
pix-jury (piks’j6’ri), η. 


See pixy. 
In England, a jury of 
members of the goldsmiths’ company, formed 
to test the purity of the coin. 
[For- 
merly also picksy; dial. pisky, pisgy ; ef. Sw. 
dial. pysk, pyske, pjyske, pjdske, pjoske, εἴο., a 
fairy.) Afairy: so called in rural parts of Eng- 
land, and associated with the ‘‘fairy rings” of 
old pastures, in which they are supposed to 
dance by moonlight. 

If thou 'rt of air, let the gray mist fold thee; 


If of earth, let the swart mine hold thee; 
If a pixie, seek thy ring. Scott, Pirate, xxiii. 


Pixy ring, a fairy ring or circle. See fairy ring, under 
fairy. Haltiwell 


Also called dermatitis exfoliativa and pityriasis rubra es- wi-wz. elas ολο 
sentialis. (0) A scaly eczema, Also called eczema squa- oh Bt and a si-led) oa Led by ag net hence, 
mosum and psoriasis difusa.— Pityriasis simplex, a > en . 
simple scurfy condition of the epidermis, independent of Dixy-puff (pik’si-puf), 7. A broad species of 
other eters Angnelled ο μια pees tyria : ais fungus. Halliwell. 

escentium, scurfiness of the skin seen in certain de- cf helt 
bilitated states, due to insufficient secretion of the seba- pixy purse (pik 5. pérs) ye 


ceous glands and sweat-glands.— Pityriasis versicolor. ® 


The ovicapsule of 
ark, skate, or ray; a sea-barrow. See cut 


Same as tinea versicolor (which see, under tinea). 
pityroid (pit’i-roid), a. [ς MGr. πιτυροειδής, 
Gr. contr. πιτυρώδης, bran-like, ς πίτυρον, bran, 
+ εἶδος, form.] Resembling bran; bran-like. 
pit (pu), adv. [It., = F. plus, < L. plus, more: 

see plus.| More: as, piw allegro, quicker. 


pixy-seat (pik’si-sét), n. 
pixy-stool (pik’si-stél), n. 


under mermaid’s-purse. [Local, Eng.] 


A snarl or mer ee 
[Prov. Eng. 

A toadstool or 
mushroom: sometimes applied specifically to 
Cantharellus cibarius, or edible chanterelle. 


spot in a horse’s mane. 


pixy-wheel 


pixy-wheel (pik’si-hwél), ».. Same as whorl. 
Compare fairy millstone, under fairy. 
pizain, pizaine,”. Same as pisan?, . 
pizan-collar, ». Same as pisan2..Planché. 
pize!t, x. Απ obsolete form of poise. 
pize? (piz),n. [Also pise, pies ; origin obseure. ] 
A term used in mild execration, like pos. 
A pies yeas you; well, my father has made Lucy swear 


too never to see Truman without his consent, 
Cowley, Cutter,of Coleman Street. (Nares.) 


Pize on ’em, they never think before hand of any thing. 
. (Congreve, Love for Love, v. 2. 


This peevish humour of melancholy sits ill upon you. 
... A pize on it, send it off. Scott, Kenilworth, i. 


pizzicato (pit-si-ki’to), a. [It., twitched, nip- 
ped, pp. of pizzicare, twitch, nip, pinch: see 
pinch.|. In music for stringed instruments of 
the viol family, noting the manner of playing, or 
theeffect produced, when the strings are plucked 
or twanged by the finger, as in harp-playing, 
instead of sounded by means of the bow.. The 


_ end of a passage to be thus rendered is marked by col arco, 
‘with the bow,’ or simply arco. 


Abbreviated pizz. 
pizzle pi m. [Early mod. E. also pede, 
pisle; < LG. pesel, a pizzle; dim. of MD. pese, 
D. pees, a sinew, string, pizzle, whence also 
MD. peserick, a sinew, string, whip of bull’s 
hide, pizzie, D. pezerik, peesrik = MLG. pese- 
rik, LG. (G. dial.) peserick, pizzle. The MHG. 
visel, G. fisel, penis, is a diff. word, akin to L. 
penis: see penis.] The penis of an animal, as 
a bull. Sir T. Browne. 
pk. A common contraction of park and peck. 
pkg. A commercial contraction of package. 
pl. An abbreviation of plural. 
placability (pla-ka-bil’i-ti), n. [= OF. placa- 
bilite = Sp. placabilidad = Pg. placabilidade = 
‘It. placabilita, ς L. placabilita(t-)s, < placabilis, 
placable: see placable.] The quality of being 
placable or appeasable; susceptibility of being 
pacified or placated. 
Placability is no lyttell parte of benignitie. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 6. 
placable (pla’ka-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) placa- 
ble = Sp. placable = Pg. placavel = It. placabile, 
<L. placabilis, easily appeased, < placare, ap- 
pease. see placate.| Capable of being pla- 
eated or pacified; easy to be appeased; will- 
ing to forgive. 
Methought I saw him placable and mild. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 151. 


So mild and placable was Facilidas that he refused to 
ut him [Claudius] to death, but sent him prisoner to 

6 mountain of Wechne. . 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, ITI. 444. 


placableness (pla’ka-bl-nes), n. Placability. 
placably (pla’ka-bli), adv. Ina placable man- 
ner; with readiness to forgive. 
placard (plak’iard or pla-kird’),. [Formerly 
also placart and plackard; = MD. plackaerd, < 
ΟΕ’. placard, placart, plaquart, < F. placard, pla- 
quard (= Sp. obs. placarte), a placard, a writing 
pasted on a wall, etc., also rough-cast on walls 
(OF. also a plate, a part of armor, a piece of 
money), < plaquer, stick or paste on, also rough- 
cast (< D. plakken, glue or fasten up, plaster), ς 
plaque, a plate, panel, piece of money, ete.: see 
plack, plaque. ΟΕ. placcate.) 1. A written or 
printed paper displaying some proclamation or 
announcement, and intended to be posted in 
a public place to attract public attention; a 
osting-bill; a poster.—2}+. An edict, mani- 
esto, proclamation, or command issued by 
authority. 
And that, vpon the innocencie of my said chancellor de- 
clared, it may further please the king’s grace to award a 


placard vnto his atturney to confesse the saide enditement 
to be vntrue. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 741. 


All Coins bear his Stamp, all Placarts or Edicts are pub- 
lished in his Name. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 


3+. A public permit, or one given by authority ; 
a license. 


Euery licence, ο or graunt made to any person or 
ersons, for the hauinge maintenance or keeping of any 
fowling alleys, dicing houses, or any other vnlawfull game 
pe a by the lawes and statutes of this realme, shal 
6... utterly voyde and of none effect. An. 2&8 Ῥ, 
and M. cap. 9. Rastall, Statutes, fol. 344, 


ιν Others are of the contrary opinion, and that Christianit 
gives us a placard to use these sports. Fuller. 
4+. In medieval armor, same as placcate. 


+ Some had the helme, the visere, the two baviers and the 
two plackardes of the same curiously graven and conningly 
costed. all, Henry ΤΥ., f. 12. Halliwell.) 


5. A plate or tag on which to place a mark of 
-ownership. | 


οὐ Their Pistolls was the next, which marked Smith upon 
the placard. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 17. 
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61. Pargeting; parget-work.— 7. (a) The wood- 
work or cabinet-work composing the door of a 
closet, ete., with its framework. Henee—(b) 
A closet formed or built in a wall, so that only 
the door is visible from the exterior, 
placard. (pla-kiird’ or plak’iird), ο. {. [ς pla- 
οατᾶ,π.] 1. To post placards upon: as, to pla- 
card the walls of a town.—2. To make known 
or make public by means of placards: as, to 
lacard the failure of a bank. 
placate (pla’kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. placated, 
pr. placating. . [< L. placatus, pp. of placare (> 
t. placare = Sp. Pg. a-placar), appease; ef. pla- 
cere, please: see please.] To appease or paci- 
fy; conciliate. 

Therefore is he always Lay tite and placated, both 
first and last. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 476. 

placation (pla-ka’shon), n. [<¢ OF. placation = 
Sp. a-placacion = Pg. a-placagdo =It. placazione; 
< L. as if *placatio(n-), < placare, placate: see 
placate.) 1. The act of placating, appeasing, 
pacifying, or conciliating; propitiation. 

They were the first that instituted sacrifices of placa- 
tion, with inuocations and worship. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 4. 
2. A propitiatory act. 

The people were taught and perswaded by such placa- 
tions and worships to receaue any helpe, comfort, or bene- 
fite to them selues. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 23. 
placatory (pla’ka-td-ri), a. [< placate + -ory.] 
Conciliatory; intended to placate or appease 
or propitiate; betokening pacific intentions. 
placcate (plak’at), ». [= MD. plackaet, D. 
plakkaat, a placard, an altered form of plack- 
aerd (see placard); appar. < ML. *placcata, < 
placca, placa, a plate: see plack, and ef. pla- 
οαγᾶ.] In medieval armor: (a) A plate of steel 
used as additional defense, and specifically the 
doubling of the lower part of the breastplate, of- 
ten made by bolting on an additional solid thick- 
ness of iron: a similar placcate was used for the 
back. (b) A plate of hammered iron reinfor- 
cing the gambeson or brigandine in the same 
parts of the body as (a). (6) A garment of 
fence worn in the thirteenth century, consist- 
ing of a leather jacket or doublet lined with 
thin strips or splints of steel; a variety of the 
xbrigandine. Also νὰ plaquet. 
place (plas), . [< ME. place (= MD. plaetse, 
D. plaats = MLG. plas, pldtse, platze = MHG. 
platz, blatz, blaz, G. platz = Icel. (13th century) 
laz = Sw. plats = Dan. plads), < OF. place, 

. place, a place, court, = Sp. plaza = Pg. 
praca = It. piazza, < L. platéa, a street, court- 
yard, area, < Gr. πλατεῖα, 8, broad way in a city, 
a street; prop. fem. (se. ὁδός, way) of πλατίύς, 
flat, wide, broad: see plat3.].. 1. A broad way 
or open space in a city or town; an area or 
public courtyard devoted to some particular 
use or having some specific character; a public 


square or quadrangle. With a proper or other dis- 
tinctive name prefixed, place is often applied to a street 
or part of a street, or to a square: as, Waverley Place, Wa- 
terloo Place, Temple Place. 
The other squirrel was stolen from me by the hangman 
boys in the market-place. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4, 60. 
In the middle is a little place, with two or three cafés 
decorated by wide awnings. 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 176. 


2. An area or portion of land marked off or 
regarded as marked off or separated from the 
rest, as by occupancy, use, or character; re- 

gion; locality; site; spot. 
The place whereon thou standest is holy vier . 
x. ili. 5. 


Whilst the mercies of God do promise us heaven, our 
conceits and opinions exclude us from that place. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 56. 

Iron Grates inclose the Place called the Choir, so that 

there ’s no Entrance. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 26. 

There was no convenient place in the town for strangers. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 44. 


3, A particular town or village: as, Hampton 
is a historie place; a thriving place. 

I am a Devonshire man born, and Tavistock the place of 
my once abiding. R. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 632). 


This inner part of the bay [of Fana] has a fine beech on 
the west and south sides for boats to come up to, and 
seems to be the place called Notium by Strabo, 

ococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 7. 


4. A mansion with its adjoining grounds; a 
residence or dwelling; a manor-house. 

The Harringtons had of ancient time a faire manor place, 
within a mile of Horne» Castell. Leland, Itinerary, VI. 59. 


Yborn he was in fer contree 
In Flaundres al biyonde the see, 
At Popering in the place. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 9. 


place 


5. A building or a part of a building set apart 
for any purpose; quarters of any kind: as,a 
place of worship; a place in the country; a 
place of business, 
I do not like the Tower of any place. 
Did Julius Ceesar build that place, my lord? 
Shak., Rich. TIL, iii. 1. 70. 


To see Mr. Spong, and found him out by Southampton 
Market, and there carried my wife, and up to his cham- 
ber, a bye place, but with a good Drpepect of the fields. 

epys, Diary, LV. 65. 
6. A fortified post; a stronghold.—7. Room 
to abide in; abode; lodgment; location. 

I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; but ye seek to kill 
me, because my word hath no placein you, John viii. 37. 

Can Discontent find Place within that breast? 
Congreve, To Cynthia. 
8. Room to stand or sit in; a particular loca- 
tion, as a seat, or a space for sitting or stand- 
ing, as in a coach, car, or public hall. 

Our places by the coach are taken. 

Dickens, David Copperfield, xxii. 

“No person to be admitted to keep Places in the Pit” 
seems a singular order, were it not explicable by the fact 
that people used to send their footmen to keep places for 
them until their arrival, and that the manners of these 
gentry gave great offence to the habitués of the pit. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 13. 
9. A particular locality; a particular spot or 
portion of a surface or in a body: as, a sore 
place ; a soft place.—10, The proper or appro- 
priate location or Pose as, a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place. 
This is no place for Ladies; we allow 
Her absence. Heywood, Royal King. 

That it may be possible to put a book in its place ona 
shelf there must be (1) the book, and (2), distinct and apart 
from it, the place on the shelf. 

J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 55. 
11. In the abstract, the determinate portion of 
space occupied by any body. 
A mind not to be changed by place or time; 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
Milton, P. L., i. 253. 
Place . . . stands for that space which any body takes 


up, and so the universe is in a δα. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xiii. 10. 


12. A portion or passage of a book or writing. 

The place of the Scripture which he read was this. 

Acts viii. 32. 

Hosea, in the person of God, saith of the Jews: They have 
reigned, but not by me: . . . Which place proveth plainly 
that there are governments which God doth not avow. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

This place some of the old doctors understood too liter- 
ally. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 136. 
19. [In this sense a translation of L. locus, 
Gr. τόπος (see topic).] In logic and’ rhet., a 
topic; a class of matters of discourse; an order 
of considerations comprising all those which 
have analogous relations to their subjects. 

A place is the resting corner of an argumente, or els a 
mark which geveth warning to our memorie what we may 
speake probably, either in the one parte or the other, upon 
al causes that fal in question. . . . For these places bee 
nothing elles but covertes or boroughs, wherin, if any one 
searche diligently, he maye finde game at pleasure. 
Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551). 
14. In falconry, the greatest elevation which a 
bird of prey attains in its flight. 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing ow! hawk’d at and kill’d. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 12. 


Eagles can have no speed except when at their place, 
and then to be sure their weight increases their velocity. 
Thornton, Sporting Tour. 
15. Room; stead: with the sense of substitu- 
tion: preceded by in. 
And Joseph said unto them, Fear not ; for am I in the 
place of God? Gen. 1. 19. 
Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 
Shak., Hen. VIILI., iii. 2. 394. 
In place 
Of thanks, devise to extirpe the memory 
Of such an act. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 


16. Asituation; an appointment; an employ- 
ment; hence, office: as, a politician striving 
for place; a ecoachman wanting a place. 

Though he had offered to lay down his place, yet, when 
he saw they went about it, he grew passionate, and ex- 
postulated with them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 394. 


For neither pension, post, nor place 
Am I your humble debtor. 
Burns, The Dream. 
17. Official or social status or dignity; voca- 
tion, station, or condition in life, ete.: as, to 
make one know his place. 

When any of great place dyeth, they assemble the As- 
trologers, and tell the houre of his natiuitie, that they 
may by their Art finde a Planet fitting to the burning of 
the corpes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 427. 


place 


Their summons call’d 
From every band and squared regiment 
By place or choice the worthiest. 
Milton, P. L., i..759. 


She teaches him his place by an incomparable discipline. 
The Century, XXXVII. 251. 
18. Precedence; priority in rank, dignity, or 
importance. 
Come, do you think Τά walk in any plot 
Where Madam Sempronia should take place of me, 


And Fulvia come in the rear, or on the by? 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 


You do not know 
What ’tis to be a lady and take place. 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, i. 2. 
19, Point or degree in order of proceeding: 
as, in the first place; in tho second place; in 
the last place.—20. In geom. Seo locus, 3.— 
21. Position; specifically, in astron., the bear- 
ing of a heavenly body at any instant: as, the 
moon’s place (that is, its right ascension and 
declination, or direction otherwise specified). 
—22. Ground or occasion; room. 
There is no place of doubting but that it was the very 
same. Hammond, Fundamentals, 
23. Position, in general. 


By improvement they [of Scio] have all sorts of fruit 
trees, and the mulberry-tree for their silk has a great 
place among them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, TI. ii. 9. 


Acronychal, aphetical, common, decimal, eccen- 


tric p . See the wmtak daa lace of a 
star. See apparent.—B of a place, See body.— 
Heliocentric, high, holy, inward place. See the ad- 


6. 
jectives.—In place. (a) In position or adjustment. (9) 
Into occasion, opportunity, or use. 


And gladly ther-of wolde thei ben a-venged, yef thei 
myght come in place. Merlin (E. E. 'T. 8.), iii. 444. 


(c) In geol., in its original position; not moved, especially 
by currents of water or by other erosive agencies, from its 
natural bed, or the place which it occupied when the de- 
posit of which it constitutes a part was formed. (dt) In 
presence; present. 


Thy love is present there with thee in place. 
Spenser, ¥’, Q., VI. x. 16. 


Jumping-off place, See jump!.—Law of place, the law 
in mping om a particular jurisdiction : commonly used 
with reference to the place where a contract is made or 
to be performed; the lex loci.— Mean place, See mean’. 
—Most holy place. See holy of holies, under holy.—Out 
of place. (a) Not properly placed or adjusted in relation 
to other things; displaced. Hence—(b) Ill-assorted; ill- 
timed; inappropriate; disturbing: as, conduct or remarks 
out of place.—Place kick, See kick.—Place of election, 
in surg. See election.—Place of worship, a church, 
chapel, or meeting-house.— Places of arms,in fort. See 
arm2.—§trong place, a fortress or a fortified town; a 
stronghold. 


At a few miles’ distance was the place of Ripa 
Candida. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 2. 
To give place, to make room or way; yield. 


And when a lady's in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
Gay, Hare and many Friends. 


They heard Jonah and gave place to his peparhing. 
imer, Sermon bef. Edw. Υ1., 1550. 
Neither give place to the devil. Eph. iv, 27. 


To have place. (a) To have room, seat, or footing: as, 
such desires can have no placeinagood heart. (0) Το have 
actual existence.—To make place, to make room; give 


way. 
y Make place! bear back there! 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
To take place. (a) To come to pass; happen; occur. 
) To take precedence or priority. See def. 18. (ct) Το 
8 effect; avail. 
But none of these excuses would take place. Spenser. 
The powder in the touch-hole being wet, and the ship 
having fresh way with wind and tide, the shot took place 
in the shrouds and killed a passenger. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 271. 


place (plas), v. t.; pret. and pp. placed, ppr. pla- 
cing. [ —F, placer; from the noun. } 1, To put 
or set in a particular place or position. 
Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake, 


That so her torture may be shortened. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 57. 


Hither came Ceesar iorneyin 
muche speede as might be, and. taking the towne, 


garyson in it. Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 50. 
The king being dead, 
This hand shall place the crown on Queen Jane’s head, 


Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 8. 


This seate is admirably plac'd for field sports, hawking, 
hunting, or racing. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1677. 


Over all a Counterpane was ρίαςᾱ, 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus, 
2. To put or set in position or order; arrange, 
dispose. 
Commend his good choice, and right placing of wordes. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 88. 


For he obtaineth | aii of honor which can most fitly 
place his wordes, and most eloquently write of the subiect 
propounded. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 438, 


3. To put in office or a position of authority; 


appoint; ordain to a charge. 
Iv. 11 


night and daye wyth as 
aced 
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Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such 
as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness; and place 
such over them to be rulers of thousands. Ex, xviii. 21. 


This gentleman was a Mr. Thompson, the son of a placed 
minister of Melrose. 

Mem. of R. H. Barham, in Ingoldsby Legends, I. 80, 
4. To find a place, home, situation, ete., for; 
arrange for the residence, instruction, or em- 
ployment of. 

Tam always glad to get a young person well placed out. 
Four nieces of Mrs, Jenkinson are most delightfully situ- 
ated through my means, 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xxix. 
5. To put out at interest; invest: as, to place 
money in the funds.,—6. To arrange or make 
provision for: as, to place a loan.—'7. To set; 
base; put; repose: as, to place confidence ina 
friend. 

Let them shew where the God of our Fathers imposed 
any of those heavy burdens which the Scribes and Phari- 
sees place so much of their Religion in. 

3 Stillingfleet, Sermons, ΤΙ. i. 

The Egyptians place great faith in dreams. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 339, 


=§ h 1. Set, Lay, etc. (see put), station, establish, de- 
osit. 


placebo (pla-s6’b6), m. [ς ME. placebo, < OF. 
placebo, < Li. placebo, I will please; 1st pers. 
ας fut. ind. of placere, please: see please. ] 
1. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the vespers of the 
office for the dead. It was so called from the initial 


words of the opening antiphon, Placebo Domino in regi- 
one vivorum (I shall be acceptable unto the Lord in the 
land of the living), taken from Psalm cxiv. 9 of the Vul- 
gate (cxvi. 9 of the authorized version). 


2. A medicine adapted rather to please than to 
benefit a patient. 


Physicians appeal to the imagination in desperate cases 
with bread pills and placebos. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 145. 


To sing placebot,to act with servile complaisance; agree 
with one in his opinions. 


Beth ware, therfore, with lordes how ye pleye, 
Syngeth Placebo — and I shal if I kan. 
Chaucer, Summoner'’s Tale, 1, 367. 


Of which comedie . . . when some (to sing placebo) ad- 
nised that it should be forbidden, because it was some- 
what too plaine, . . . yet he would haue it allowed. 

Sir J. Harrington, Pref. to Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 
place-brick (plas’brik),. In brickmaking, an 
inferior kind of brick, which, having been out- 
ermost or furthest from the fire in the clamp or 
kiln, has not received sufficient heat to burn 


it thoroughly. Place-bricks are consequently soft, and 
uneven in texture. They are also termed peckings, and 
sometimes sandel or samel bricks. 


place-broker (plas’bro’kér), η. One who dis- 
poses of official place for his own profit; one 
who traffies in public offices, whether for his 
ersonal profit or for that of others. 
placefult (plas’ful), a. [< place + -ful.] Fill- 
ing a place. 
And in their precinct 


(Proper and placefull) stood the troughs and pailes 
In which he milk’d. Chapman, Odyssey, ix. 


place-hunter (plas’hun’tér),. One who seeks 
persistently for public office. 
The multiplication of salaried functionaries creates a 
population of place-hunters. 
Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 377, note. 
placeless (plas’les), a. [< place + -less.] Hav- 
ing no place or office. Canning. 
placeman (plas’man), ».; pl. placemen (-men). 
One who holds or occupies a place; specifically, 
one who has an office under government. 
A cabinet which contains not placemen alone, but inde- 
pendent and popular noblemen and gentlemen. 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
placement (plas’ment), ». [<¢ place + -ment.] 
A putting, placing, or setting. [Rare.] _ 
They are harmful in proportion as the placement of the 
loan disturbs the market value of the commodities. 
Pop. Sci. Mo,, XX XT. 415, 
placemonger (plas’mung’ gér), π. One who 
traffics in public employments and patronage. 
place-name (plas’nim),». The name of a place 
or locality; such a name as is given to places; 
a local name: in contradistinction to personal 
name. 
placentt, η. [< L. placenta, a cake, = Gr. πλακοῦς 


(πλακουντ-), a flat cake, contr. of πλακόεις Sa 
κοεντ-), flat, < πλάξ (πλακ-), anything flat.) A 


cake. 


Afterwards make a confection of it [flower-de-luce] with 
clarified hony, which must be so hard that you may make 
small placents or trocisces of it; dry them in the shadow. 

“a T. Adams, Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 29. 
placenta (pla-sen’ti), n.; pl. placentas or pla- 
cent (-tiz, -té). Sp. Pg. It. placenta, < 
NL. placenta, placenta (something having a 
flattened circular form), lit. ‘cake,’ a particu- 
lar use of L. placenta, a cake: see placent.] 1. 


Placentalia 


In 2001., anat., and med.: (a) The organ of at- 
tachment of a vertebrate embryo or fetus to the 


wall of the uterus or womb of the female. It 18 
a specially modified part of the surface of the chorion or 
outside one of the fetal envelops, of a flattened circular 
form, like a plate or saucer, & 

one side of which is closely Rane 

applied to the wall of the ο ο σον 
womb, and from the other 
side of which proceeds the 
umbilical cord or navel- 
string. It is highly vas- 
cular, and in intimate vital 
connection with a similarly 
vascular area of the uter- 
ine walls, serving for the 
interchange of the constit- 
uents of the blood between 
the mother and the fetus, 
and thus acting during 
uterine life as the organ 
of circulation, respiration, 
and nutrition of the fe- 
tus. The human placenta 
is about as large as a soup-plate, and in connection 
with the navel-string and membranes is commonly known 
as the uterine cake, afterbirth, or secundines. The 
presence of a true placenta is necessarily restricted to vi- 
viparous vertebrates, and does not occur in all of these 
(for the marsupials, with the exception of Perameles, 
are devoid of a placenta). Several forms of placen- 
ta have been distinguished among placental mammals, and 
made a basis of classification. See also cuts under embryo 


and uterus. Hence—(b) Some analogous part or 
organ in other animals, having a similar func- 


tion. (1) In ascidians, the organ by which a fetal sex- 
less ascidiozodid is attached for a time to the wall of the 
atrial cavity of the parent. Seecut under Salpa. (2) In in- 
fusorians, a name given by Stein to the single mass result- 
ing from the coalescence of the segments of the nuclei of 
different individuals after the process of conjugation. 


2. In echinoderms, a flat discoidal sea-urechin, 
as a sand-dollar or cake-urchin: used in a ge- 
neric sense by Klein, 1734.—3. [cap.] A genus 
of bivalve mollusks, now ealled Placuna.—4. 
In bot., that part of the ovary of flowering plants 


which bears the ovules. It is usually the more or 
less enlarged or modified margins of the carpellary leaves, 
and is of a soft cellular texture. When the ovary is com- 
pers ofa single leaf, 

oth margins give 
rise to ovules, and 
they are consequent- 
ly in two rows. In 
a compound ovary 
there. are various 
modifications of the 
placenta. Thus,when 
the edges of the car- 
pellary leaves all 
meet in a common 
axis, the placentas 
are said to be avile. 
When, by oblitera- 
tion of the dissepi- 
ments, such an vay 
becomes one-celled, the axile placentas remain in a col- 
umn as a free central placenta. Or, when the edges of the 
carpellary leaves barely meet and slightly incurve, the 
placentas become parietal, being borne on the wall. There 
are all degrees of incurvation, the placentas being located 
accordingly. In vascular cryptogams the point giving rise 
to the sporangia is sometimes called the placenta. The 
placenta is sometimes termed the trophospermium and 
spermophorum. See also cut under ovary.— Battledore 
placenta, a peace which has the cord attached to the 
edge.—Deciduate placenta, a placenta which comes 
away entire at parturition, as in woman and many other 
mammals.— Discoidal placenta. See discoidal.—Non- 
deciduate placenta, a placenta which is not deciduate. 
—Parietal placenta. See parietal, and def. 4, above.— 
Placenta adherent, a placenta which has, through inflam- 
mation during pregnancy, formed adhesions to the uterus. 
—Placenta cruoris, blood-clot.— Placenta previa, 
that condition of the placenta in which it is attached over 
the internal os, thus necessitating its rupture or detach- 
ment, with consequent hemorrhage, before the contents of 
the uterus can be expelled.— Placenta sanguinis, blood- 
clot.— Placenta succenturia, a supernumerary placen- 
tal mass, produced by the development of an isolated 
patch of chorion villi.— Αμ bina Acq em | ὁ . -- 8 
placenta whose fetal villi are arranged in distinct tufts or 
cotyledons, as in the cuw. 


placental (pla-sen’tal), a.and ». [< NL. pla- 
centalis, < placenta, placenta: see lao t .. 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to the placenta.—2., 
Forming or constituted by a placenta: as, pla- 
cental gestation ; a placental part of the chorion. 
—3. Provided with a placenta; placentate or 
μη; as, a placental mammal.— Placental 
ystocia, difficult birth of the placenta.— Placental 
murmur or souffie, a murmur heard on auscultation of 
the pregnant uterus, and regarded as due to the placental 
circulation. 
II. n. A placental mammal; any member of 
the Placentalia. 





Human Placenta (unattached sur- 
face), with umbilical cord. 





1. Free central placenta, transverse and 
vertical sections. 2. Axile central placenta. 


3. Parietal placenta. @, a, Placentas. 


Placentalia (plas-en-ta’li-a), n. pl. [NL. (Bona- 


parte, 1837), neut. pl. of placentalis: see placen- 
tal.]_ Placental mammals; those mammals 
which are placentate or placentiferous: distin- 
ished from Implacentalia. The Placentalia were 
ormerly one of two prime divisions of mammals, contrast- 
ed with marsupials and monotremes together. The divi- 
sion corresponds to Monodelphia, and also to Eutheria. 
Also Placentaria. 








placentalian 


placentalian (plas-en-ta’li-an),a.andn. 1. a. 

Of or pertaining to the Placentalia; placental. 

ΤΙ. x. A member of the Placentalia; a pla- 
cental. 

Placentaria (plas-en-ta’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of placentarius: see placentary.) Same as 
Placentalia. 

placentary (plas’en-ta-ri), a.andn. [=F. pla- 
centaire, < NL. *placentarius, ¢ placenta, placen- 
ta: see placenta.) I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the placenta; placental; pertaining to the Pla- 
centaria.— 2. Made or done with reference to 
the placenta or to placentation: as, a placen- 
tary classification. 

I. .; pl. placentaries (-riz). 1. A member 
of the Placentalia; a placental.—2. In bot., a 
lacenta bearing numerous ovules. 

Placentata (plas-en-ta’ ta), n. pl. Same as Pla- 
centalia. 

placentate (pla-sen’tat),a. [<NL.*placentatus, 
< placenta, placenta: see placenta.] Having a 

lacenta; placentiferous; placental. — 
placentation (plas-en-ta’shon), . [= F. pla- 
centation=Pg. placentagdo, as placentate + -ion. ] 
1. In ροδ].: (a) The attachment of the embryo 
or fetus to the uterus by means of a placenta ; 
uterogestation. (b) The mode in which this at- 
tachment is effected; the manner of the dispo- 
sition or construction of the placenta: as, de- 
ciduate or discoidal placentation.— 2, In bot., the 
disposition or arrangement of the placentas. 
placentiferous (plas-en-tif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. 
placenta + L. ferre = E. bearl.] 1. Provided 
with a placenta; gestating in the womb, as a 
mammal.—2. In bot., bearing or producing a 
placenta; having a placenta. 
Also placentigerous. 


All Placentiferous Animals (if I may assume this word) 
he affirms to have three Membranes, 


lacid (plas’id), a. 
oN Pg. a 


placidly (plas’id-li), adv. 
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expressed sanction; permission given by one 
in authority; specifically, sanction granted to 
the promulgation and execution of an ecclesi- 
astical ordinance, and particularly such sanc- 
tion granted by a sovereign to papal bulls, 
briefs, and other edicts. 

Such therefore is that second reason which hath 
place in divinity, which is grounded upon the placets of 
God. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 364. 
2. A vote of assent in a council; a vote of the 
governing body in a university. 

[ς F. placide = Sp. placido 
placido, < Li. placidus, goutte, mild, « 
placere, please: see please, | entle; quiet; 


placoid 


Just like a plow-boy tir’d in a browne jacket, 
And breeches round, long leathern point, no placket. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 170. (Nares.) 


2. The opening or slit in a petticoat or skirt; 
a fent. 


That a cod-piece were far fitter here than a pinned 
placket. Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, i, 2. 


3. A petticoat; hence, figuratively, a woman. 


Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket ? 
Fleicher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 


If the maides a spinning goe, 
Burne the flax, and fire their toe, 
Scorch their plackets. 
Herrick, Saint Distaff’s Day. 
4, Same as placcate. 


undisturbed; equable; serene; calm; unruf- placket-hole ορ athe!) si Same as placket, 2. 
a 


fled; peaceful; mild. 


It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid mo- 
tion of the spirits, that men’s actions be free. Bacon. 


That placid intercourse [with the great minds of former 


ages] is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. 
Macaulay, Bacon. 


That placid aspect and meek regard. 
Milton, P. R.., iii. 217. 


=Syn. Tranquil, Serene, etc. See calm}, 
placidioust (pla-sid’i-us),a. [< placid + ~ious.] 
Gentle; placid. | 
Most easie, peaceable, and placidious 


Topsell, Four-Footed Beasts, Ρ. 168. _(Halliwell.) 


placidity (pla-sid’i-ti),m. [=F. placidité = It. 
placidita, < Li. placidita(t-)s, ς placidus, placid: 


see placid.] The state or character of being 


placid; tranquillity; peacefulness; quietness; 
calmness. 

That habitual placidity of temper which results from 
the extinction of vicious and perturbing impulses. 

Lecky, European Morals, I. 189, 

In a placid manner; 
ealmly; quietly; without disturbance or pas- 
sion 


Η. Oldenburg in Philos. Trans., 11. 512. placidness (plas’id-nes), n. The state or char- 


As though the placentiferous lines were detached. 
Masters, Henfrey’s Buot., p. 300. 


placentiform (pla-sen’ti-form), a. [= F. pla- 
centiforme, < NL. placenta, placenta, + L. for- 
ma,form.}| 1. In zodl., having the form, struc- 
ture, or character of a placenta.—2. In bot., 
shaped like a placenta; having a thick circular 
disk, concave in the middle on both upper and 
lower sides. The root of Cyclamen is an exam- 


le. 
placentigerous (plas-en-tij’e-rus), a. [< NL. 


placenta, placenta, + L. gerere, carry.] Same 
as placentiferous. 
placentioust (pla-sen’shus), a. [< L. placen(t-)s, 
pleasing (see pleasant), + ~ious.] Pleasant; 
amiable. 
John Walbye,. . . a placentious person, gaining the 


good-will of all with whom he conversed. 
‘uller, Worthies, York, ITI. 467. 


placentitis (plas-en-ti’tis), n. [NL., < placenta, 
placenta, + -itis.] Inflammation of the pla- 
centa. 
placentoid (pla-sen’toid), α. [ς NL. placenta, 
placenta, + Gr. eldoc,form.] Like a placenta; 
lacentiform. wots 
place-proud (plas’proud), a. Proud of position 
yorrank. Fetcher, Wit without Money, iii. 1. 
placer! (pla’sér), π. [< place + -erl.] One who 
places, locates, or sets. 
Lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 
Was not I planted of thine owne hand, 
To be the primrose of all thy land? 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 


κ ¥ L, oes 

placer? (pla’sér; Amer. Sp. pron. pli-sar’), η. 
[ς Sp. placer, a pe near @ river where gold- 
dust is found (ef. placel, a sand-bank), < plaza, 
a place: see place.} In mining, a place where 
the superficial detritus is washed for gold or 
other valuable minerals. Placer-mining has hardly 
any other meaning in English than that of gold-washing, 
but it is not used in speaking of washing for gold by the 
hydraulic method. Washing for tin—a kind of mining 
not carried on in the United States —is called s’reaming. 
— Placer-claim, a mining claim to a placer deposit ; un- 
der the United States mining law, a tract of mineral land 
upon which the owner of the claim is entitled to the or- 
dinary surface rights and all forms of mineral deposits, 
save known lodes and veins. A placer-claim is lim- 
ited in depth and does not possess extralateral rights 
ος lodel, and mining claim, under mining), except 
that no location can include more than 20 acres for each 
individual claimant, and that, where the lands located 
under such a claim have been previously surveyed by the 
United States, the exterior limits of the entry must con- 
form to the legal divisions of the public lands and rectan- 
gular subdivisions thereof. A patent for a placer-claim 
includes a vein or lode not at the time known to exist with- 
in its limits; but it does not include a known vein or lode, 
unless so expressed. 


placet (pla’set), n. [L., it pleases; 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of placere: see please.) 1. An 


acter of being placid, 
placitt, ». [= Pg. It. placito,< L. placitum, 
that. which is pleasing, a maxim, an order, ¢ 
placitus, pp. of placere, please: see please. Cf. 
plea, plead.] Same as placet. 
Sextus Empiricus was but a diligent collector of the 
placits and opinions of other λαο, 
velyn, ‘Lo Mr. E. Thurland, 
placita, ». Plural of placitwm. 
placitory (plas‘i-td-ri), a. [< ML. placitum, 
plea (see placit, plea), + -ory.] Of or relating 
to pleas or pleading in courts of law. 
placitum (plas’i-tum), ».; pl. placita (-ti). 
[ML.: see placit, plea.} In the middle ages, a 
public assembly of all degrees of men, where 
the sovereign presided, usually summoned to 
consult upon great affairs of state; hence, a 
resolution taken by such an assembly; also, a 
enalty or fine, or a plea or suit. 
piaeke (plak), n.» [< OF. plaque, placque, pleeque, 
plache, a coin so ealled (also plaquette), F. 
plaque, a plate, slab, patch, veneer, etc., < , 
placke, plecke (= Flem, placke = ΜΙα. placke, 
in ML. placa, placea), a coin,so called, 1). plak, 
a thin slice, a ferrule; ef. MD. placke, atecké 
a spot, a place, village, town, also a patch; 
mixed, in the form Dlecke,.ete., with MD. bleck, 
blick, a plate, as of tin or lead, D. blik, white 
iron, tin, = OHG, bleh, pleh, plech, blech, MHG. 
blech, a plate, thin leaf of metal, ete., = Sw. 
bleck = Dan. blik, white iron, sheet-metal. Cf. 
placard, plaque.) Α Scotch billon coin current 
in the fifteenth century (from 1468), and also in 


κ ο 
he 





_ Obverse. Reverse. 
Plack of Mary, Queen of Scots.— British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


the sixteenth century. It was worth 4 pence 
Scotch (about two thirds of the United diates 
cent), and under James VI. 8 pence Scotch. 
—Plack and bawbee, to the last farthing; fully. 


[Scotch. ] 
placket (plak’et), n. [< OF. placquette, a thin 
plate (a placket being appar. a patch sewed 
on), dim. of plaque, plate: see plack. Cf, pla- 
quette, placard.| 1+. A pocket, especially a 
pocket in a woman’s dress. 
When she comes into a great prease of people, for fear 
of the cutpurse, on a sudden she'll swa 


plackerd. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, i. 1. 


plackless (pl 


plack-pie (plak’pi), η. 


placoderm (plak’6-dérm), a. and n. 


placoderma 


Placodermata (plak-0-dér’ma-tii), n. pl. 


Placodermi (plak-6-dér’mi), . pl. 


placodont (plak’o-dont), n. 


Placodontia (plak-6-don’shi-ii), n. pl. 


Placodontidz (plak-6-don’ti-dé), πα. pi. 


Placodus (plak’6-dus), η. 


placoganoid (plak-6-gan’oid), a. and η. 


take the 
fied papille of the cutis. In combination they form 


thee into her 


les), a. [< plack + -less.] Pen- 
niless; without money. 
Poor, plackless devils like mysel’! Burns, Scotch Drink. 


A pie formerly sold for 


a plack. Scott. [Seotch. ] 


Placobranchia (plak-6-brang’ki-ii), π. pl. [NL. 


(J. E. Gray, 1857), < Gr. πλάξ (πλακ-), something 
flat, a tablet, plate, + Bpayya, gills.] A sub- 
order of nudibranchiate gastropods, established 
for the family Elysiidz, characterized by hav- 
ing lamellar or venose gills on the upper sur- 
face of the mantle. 

[< Gr. 


TAGE (πλακ-), a tablet, plate, + δέρµα, skin, < 
déperv, flay.] I, a. Having the skin covered 
with broad flat plates, as a fish; belonging to 
the Placodermi. | 

ΤΙ. ». A ganoid fish of the group Placodermi. 
i (plak-0-dér’mal), a. [< placoderm 

+ -al.} Same as placoderm. 
[NL.: 


see placoderm.|. Same as Placodermi. 


placodermatous (plak-6-dér’ma-tus), a. Same 


as placoderm. 

[NL.: see 
placoderm.| An order of fishes, constituted for 
some remarkable Paleozoic forms of doubtful 
ote eta It has been variously defined. As usu- 
ally limited, it includes fishes which had a persistent noto- 
chord, neural and hemal spines and interspinals connect- 
ing with a dorsal and an analfin, a jointed pectoral ap- 
pendage inclosed in a bony covering, the head and front 
of the body inclosed by bony dorsal and ventral shields, 
no ventrals, and a distinct lower jaw. | It is now variously 
divided and as an ordinal term has passed out of use, 
Also Placodermata, Placoganoidei. 


[ < Placodus 
(-odont-).] A member of the group Placodon- 
tia or family Placodontide. » 

[NL., < 


Gr. πλάξ (πλακ-), a tablet, plate, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) 
= E. tooth.] Agroup of extinct reptiles, which 
had double nares, a palate with a paired lon- 
gitudinal series of pavement teeth and similar 
ones present in a single series’ on the den- 
tary, and maxills with conical or molariform 


teeth. It has been referred to the fishes, and among 
the reptiles to the Sauropterygia ; but late systematists 
regard it as a suborder of the order Theromorpha. 

[NL., 


< Placodus (-odont-) + -idz.] .. A family of ex- 
tinct reptiles, represented by the genus Placo- 


dus. They are the only known members of the group 
Placodontia. The general form is unknown. The skul 
was broad behind, with an apparently compound tempo- 
ral arcade and a akin Barts ar; the teeth around the 
palate were like paving-stones. The species lived in the 


Triassic period. 
[NL., < Gr. πλάξ 
(tAak-), a tablet, plate, + ddob¢ = E. tooth.] A 
genus of reptiles having pavement-like teeth. 
P. gigas is a species of the Trias. 
[ς Gr. 


TAGE (πλακ-), a tablet, plate, + E. ganoid.] I. 
a. Having a placoid exoskeleton, as a ganoid 
fish; belonging to the Placoganoidei. 

ΤΙ. »..A member of. the Placoganoidei. 


placoganoidean (plak’6-ga-noi’dé-an),a.andn. 
Pls placoganoid + -ean.] 


Same as placoganoid. 
acoganoidel (plak’6-ga-noi’dé-i),”. pl. [NL.: 
see placoganoid.| Same as Placodermi. 


placoid (plak’oid), a.andm. [< Gr. πλακοειδής, 


contr. πλακῴδης, flat, < πλάξ (πλακ-), a tablet, 
plate, + εἶδος, form.] I, a. 1. Plate-like: not- 
ing the dermal investments of sharks, which 
lace of true seales and are the ossi- 


the shagreen of the sharks. The name is also extended 
to the tubercular or thorn-like armature of the skin in 
rays. 

2. Having placoid scales, as a fish; belonging 
to the Placoidei. See eut under scale.—Placoia 
exoskeleton, the sh en, ichthyodorulites, or other 
forms of the dermal defenses of the elasmobranchiate 

shes. 
II, ». A member of the Placoidei. 





Placoidea 


Placoidea (pla-koi’dé-ii), 1. pi. 
as Placoidet. 
placoidean (pla-koi’dé-an), a. and n. [< placoid 
+ -ε-απ.] Sameas placoid, 
Placoidei tpi sel Ue) n, pl. 
coid.| In Agassiz’s classification, an artificial 
oup of fishes, having placoid scales: corre- 
inte with Ctienoidei, Cycloidei, and Ganoidei. It 
is mainly equivalent tothe class Elasmobranchii, 
but also included the naked marsipobranchs. 
placoidian (pli-koi’di-an),”. [< placoid + -ian.] 
Same as placoid, 
Placophora (pla-kof’6-ra), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλάξ (πλακ-), atablet, plate, + φέρειν-- EK. bearl,] 
In Gegenbaur’s system of classification, one of 
two primary divisions of the Mollusca, consist- 


ing of the chitons,only. The Polyplacophora and 
Amphomeea of Lankester, though of a very different taxo- 
nomic grade, are conterminous, See Polyplacophora, and 
cut under Chitonida. 

[< pla- 


placophoran (pla-kof’d-ran), a. and η. 
cophor-ous + -an.) 1, a. Placophorous; be- 
longing to the Placophora. 

iL? . Amember of the Placophora; a chiton. 
placophorous (pla-kof’6-rus), a [ς Gr. πλάξ 
(πλακ-), a tablet, plate, + φέρειν = EK. bear] 


Same as placophoran. 

placula (plak’u-li), n.; pl. placule (-16). [NL., 
dim., ς Gr. πλάξ (nian), a tablet, plate.] A 
little plate or plaque: specifically applied to 
certain discoidal embryos consisting of a mass 
of cleavage-cells disposed as a plate or layer: 
see monoplacula and diploplacula. Hyatt, Proe. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1884, P. 97. 

placular (plak’i-lir), a. [< placula + -ar3,] 
Plate-like; flat and broad; having the charac- 
ter of a placula. 

placulate (plak’a-lat), a. [< placula + -atel.] 
Having the form of a placula; being a placula 
or in the placular stage of development, as an 
embryo. 

Placuna (pla-kai’ni), » [NL. (Bruguiére, 
1792),< Gr. πλάξ (πλακ-), a tablet, plate.} The 
typical genus of Placunid#. They have thin, more 





ss 


sag 


Saddle-shell (Placuza sella). κά 


or less translucent shells, which are nearly equivalve, and 
no byssus. Several species inhabit East Indian seas. P. 
placenta is known as the window-shell, P. sella .as the 
saddle-shell 


Placunide (pla-ki’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Pla- 
cuna + -ide.| A family of bivalve mollusks, 
typified by the genus. Placuna, whose species 
are generally associated in the same family 
with the typical Anomiidz, and are known as 
window-shells, window-oysters, and saddle-shells. 

pladarosis (plad-a-ro’sis),». [NL., < Gr. πλαδα- 
ροῦσθαι, become soft and flabby, < πλαδαρός, wet, 
damp, flaccid, flabby, < πλαδᾶν, be flaccid.) A 
soft tumor or wart on the eyelid. Also plada- 
rotis and pladaroma. 

plafond (pla-fond’), n. [= Sp. plafon; < F. 
Φρα ceiling, ς plat, flat (see plate), + fond, 

ottom: see fund, found2.| In areh., the ceil- 
ing of a room, whether flat or arched; also, the 
under side of the projection of the larmier of a 
cornice, and generally any soffit. Also platfond. 
plaga (pla’gii), 7.5; Pl plage (-j6). [NL., < 
L. plaga, a blow, stroke, wound, stripe: see 
plague.] In zool., a stripe or streak of color. 


—Plaga scapularis, in entom., same as parapsis1. 
Halliday. 


plagal (pla’gal),a. [= F. plagal = It. plagale 
< ML. plagius, < Gr. πλάγιος, sidewise, a ( 
athwart, oblique, < πλάγος, πλᾶγος, side.] 1. In 
Gregorian music, noting a mode or melody in 
which the final is in the middle of the compass 
instead of at the bottom: opposed to authentic. 
See model, 7.— 2. In modern music, noting a ο8- 
dence in which the chord of the toni¢ is pre- 
ceded by that of the subdominant. See cadence. 


[NL.] Same plagardt, ». 
plagate (pla’gat), a. [<plaga + -atel.] Striped 


[NL.: see pla- plage?t+ (plaj), η. 
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or streaked. 


plagelt, απ. A, Middle English form of plague. 
[< ME. plage, < OF. plage Plagiaulax (pla-ji-A’laks), n. 


(also plate), Ἐ'. plage = Sp. Pg. It. plaga, < L. 

plaga, region, quarter, tract, Cf. Gr. πλάγος, the 

side: see plagal.| 1. Α region; a district. . 
Alle Cristen folk ben fled fro that contree 

Thurgh payens, that conquereden al aboute 


The plages of the North by land and see. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 445. 


As far as from the frozen plage of heaven 
Unto the watery morning’s ruddy bower. 
Marlowe, Tambuilaine, I., iv. 4. 
2. Quarter of the compass. | 


Now hastow her the foure quarters of thin astrelabie, 
devyded after the foure principals plages or quarters of the 
firmament. . Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 5. 

ος το νώς (plaj-i-an’thus), π. (NL. (J. and 
G. Forster, 1776), ς Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + ἄν- 
θος, flower.] A genus of polypetalous shrubs 
of the family Malvacezand the tribe Malvez, un- 
like the other genera of its subtribe Sidez in its 
longitudinally stigmatose style-branches, and 
characterized bya five-cleft calyx, distant or ob- 
solete bracteoles, many-cleft stamen-column, 
and one, two, or many ecarpels, each with one 


pendulous seed. There are 7 species, all natives of 
Australia and New Zealand. They bear alternate or clus- 
tered, usually entire or angled leaves, and polygamous red, 
whitish, or yellowish flowers, usually small and densely 
crowded in the axils or in a terminal spike. Several low 
shrubby species producea useful fiber. (See hemp-bush and 
currajong.) P, betulinus, the ribbon-tree of Otago, New 
Zealand, also called cotton-tree, lacebark, and akaroa-tree, is 
an evergreen reaching sometimes 70 feet, though usually a 
tangled bush, and yields a very fine tough fiber resem- 
bling flax, derived from the inner bark of the young 
branches. 


plagiarise, v. See plagiarize. 

plagiarism (pla’ji-a-rizm), ». [= Pg. plagia- 
rismo; as plagiar-y + -ism.] 1. The purloining 
or wrongful appropriation of another’s ideas, 
writings, artistic designs, etc., and giving these 
forth as one’s own; specifically, the offense of 
taking passages from another’s compositions, 
and publishing them, either word for word or 
in substance, as one’s own; literary theft. 

Sir J. Reynolds has been accused of plagiarism for hav- 
ing borrowed attitudes from ancient. masters, Not only 
candour but criticism must deny the force of the charge. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV., adv. p. vii., note. 
2. A passage or thought thus stolen. 
plagiarist (pla’ji-a-rist),». [< plagiar-y + -ist.] 
One who plagiarizes; one who is guilty of pla- 
giarism. | | 

You glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, where 
more judicious plagiarists have been before you; so that 
the body of your work is a composition of dregs and sedi- 
ments —like a bad tavern’s worst wine. 

Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 
plagiarize (pla’ji-a-riz), v.; pret. and pp. plagi- 
arized, ppr. plagiarizing. [< plagiar-y + -ize.]} 
1. trans. To steal or purloin from the writings 
or ideas of another: as, to plagiarize a passage. 
IT. intrans. To commit plagiarism. 
Also spelled plagiarise. 
plagiary (pla’ji-a-ri),n.and α. [Formerly pla- 
giarie; «8. plagiaire = Sp. Pg. It. plagiario, a 
kidnapper, a plagiarist, < L. plagiarius, a kid- 
napper, plagiarist, <¢ (LL.) playgiwm, kidnap. 
ping, prob. « plaga, a net, snare, trap, prob. 
orig. *placa, < plec-t-ere = Gr. πλέκειν, Weave: 
see plait.) I, αι; pl. plagiaries (-riz). 14. A 
manstealer; a kidnapper. 

He was a Cyrenean by birth, and . . . in the time of his 
minoritie or child-hood he was by some Plagiary stolne 
away from his friends, and sold to the Ismaelite Mer- 
chants. | Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 243. 
2. A plagiarist. | 

Why, the ditty ’s all borrowed ; ’tis Horace’s; hang him, 
plagiary ! B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
3. The crime of literary theft; plagiarism. 


Plagiarie had not its nativitie with printing, but began 
in times when thefts were difficult, and the paucity of 
bookes scarce wanted that invention. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 
ΤΙ. a. 11. Manstealing; kidnapping. 

Plagiary and man-stealing Tartars. 

- Brown, Travels (685), p. 49. (Latham.) 
2. Practising literary theft. 


Or a Hos ego from old Petrarch’s spright 
Unto a plagiary sonnet-wright. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. ii. 84. 


Flagiadlacide (pla’ji-A-las’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., 
ς Plagiaulax (-lac-) + -idz.] A widely distrib- 
uted family of fossil mammals, typified by the 


genus Plagiaulax. ‘The premolars were obliquely 
grooved and the last was enlarged, the true molars two 
on each side and small, and the incisors of the lower jaw 
inclined forward andtwoin number, The family was for- 


plagioce 


plagionite (pla’ ji-6-nit), . 





Plagiostoma 


merly referred to the marsupials, but by recent writers is 

generally relegated tothe Monotremata, asarepresentative 

of a peculiar order, Multituberculata. Remains referred 
to this family occur in Europe and America, ranging in 
geologic time from the Triassic to the Eocene, 

[NL., ς Gr, πλά- 
γιος, oblique, + avAag, furrow.], A genus of fos- 
sil primitive mammals from the Purbeck beds 
of the Upper Odlite, as P. becclesi, P. minor, and 
others. See diprotodont, polyprotodont. 

plagihedral (pla-ji-hé’dral), a. [= F. plagi- 
édre, < Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + édpa, seat, base. ] 
In erystal., having faces obliquely arranged, as 
in certain hemihedral forms which are enantio- 

‘morphous to their complementary forms—that 
is, related to them asa right glove is to the left: 
this is true of the trapezohedral planes on a 

uartz crystal. 

alic (pla’ji-6-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< plagiocephal-ous + -ic.) 1. Having an 
oblique head due to one-sided premature sy- 
nosteosis.— 2, Having a broad head with flat- 
tened forehead, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., III. 90. 
[Rare.]— 3. Pertaining to or exhibiting pla- 
grocamnaly. 

plagiocephalous (p1la’ji-d-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 


πλάγιος, oblique, + κεφαλή, head.]. Same as 
plagiocephalic. | 
plagiocephaly (pla’ji-d-sef’a-li), m. [ς plagio- 


cephal-ous + -y.] Oblique deformity of the 
skull, due to premature synosteosis of sutures. 


plagiocitrite (pla’ji-d-sit’rit), n. [ς Gr. πλάγιος 


oblique, + L. citrus, citrus (see citrus), +. -ite2. 
A hydrous sulphate of iron, aluminium, sodi- 
um, and. potassium, occurring in fibrous erys- 
talline forms of a lemon-yellow color near 
Bischofsheim vor der Rhén, in Bavaria. . 
pipgociase (pla’ji-0-klaz), η. [< Gr. πλάγιος, 
oblique, + κλάσις, fracture, ¢ κλᾶν, break.]. The 
name given by Breithaupt to the group of tri- 
clinic feldspars the two prominent cleavage- 


directions in whieh are oblique to each other, 
The plagioclase-feldspar group includes albite, anorthite, 
and the intermediate species, oligoclase, andesin, labra- 
dorite; with these the triclinic potash feldspar microcline 
is sometimes included. See feldspar. 

[< Gr. πλά- 


plagioclastic (ρ]ᾶ/11-6-κ]ας΄ 119), a. 
(ος, Oblique, + κλαστός, broken; ef. clastic, | 
reaking obliquely; characterized by two dif- 

ferent cleavages in directions oblique to one an- 
other, or pertaining to a mineral (as one‘of the 
triclinic feldspars) which has this property. 

Plagiodon (pla-ji’6-don), n. [NL. (orig. Plagio- 

dontia, F. Cuvier, 1836), <¢ πλάγιος, oblique, + 
ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] 1. A West, Indian 
enus of small hystricomorphic rodents of the 
amily Octodontide and subfamily Echinomy- 





Plagiodon xdium. 


ine: so called from the diagonal grooves of the 
molars. The molars are rootless ; the thumb is rudi- 
mentary; the tail is short and scaly; the furis coarse, with 
silky under-fur; the muzzle is blunt ; and the whole form 
isstout. The genus isclosely related to Capromys. There 
is only one species, P. edium of San Domingo. 

2. A genusof reptiles. Duméril.—3. A genus 
of mollusks. Jsaac Lea. 


plagiodont (pla’ji-o-dont), a. [< Gr. πλάγως, 
ο πσμα, + δδούς (ὁδοντ-) zi E. tooth.] Having 


the teeth oblique: noting the dentition of ser- 
pents whose teeth are like one another, those of 
the palate being set in two converging series. 


Plagiodus (pla-ji-6’dus), n.. [NL. (orig. Plagyo- 


dus, Steller, 1811): see Plagiodon.]. Same as 

Alepidosaurus. See cut under handsaw-jish. 

[< Gr. πλάγιος, 

oblique, + -n- + -ite2.] A sulphid of antimony 

and lead, occurring in oblique monoclinic erys- 

tals and in massive forms. It has a dark lead- 
ay color and metallic luster. 


Plagiostoma! (pla-ji-os’t6-mii), n. [NL. (Sow- 


erby, 1812), fem. sing.: see plagiostome.] A 

genus of bivalve mollusks of the family Limi- 

de, or a subgenus of Lima, containing such 

epcie as P. cardiiformis. See cut under 
ima. 


Plagiostoma 


Plagiostoma? (pla-ji-os’td-mii), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl.: see plagiostome.}] Same as Plagio- 
stomi. Nilsson, 1832. 

Plagiostomata (pla ji-6-std’ma-tii),n. pl. [NL.; 
ef. Plagiostoma2.| The Plagiostomi as an order 
of Chondropterygui. Gunther. 

plagiostomatous (pla’ji-d-stom’a-tus), a. [ς 
Plagiostomata + -οιδ.] Same as plagiostomous. 

plagiostome (pla’ji-6-stom), a. and n. [< Gr. 
πλάγιος, oblique, + oréua, mouth.] I, a. Pla- 
giostomous. 

ΤΙ. ». A plagiostomous fish; any member of 
the Plagiostomi, as a selachian. 

Plagiostomi (pla-ji-os’t6-mi), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + στόμα, mouth.] In the 
older systems, an order of chondropterygian 
or elasmobranchiate fishes, including all the 
sharks and rays. In some recent systems it has been 
used as a superordinal or subclass name of the same group. 
Its characteristics are the development of a distinct sus- 
pensorium for the mandible (consisting of the undivided 
palatoquadrate cartilage), five to seven pairs of branchial 
apertures, and no operculum. 

plagiostomous (pla-ji-os’td-mus), a. [As Pla- 
giostomi + pod Of or pertaining to the Pla- 

Byte Also plagiostomatous. 

lagiotoma (pla-ji-ot’6-mii), ». [NL. (Dujar- 
din), < Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + -τομος, ς τέμνειν, 
ταμεῖν, cut.] A genus of heterotrichous ciliate 
infusorians typical of the family Plagiotomidez. 
P. lumbrici is known as the bean-animalcule of 
the intestine of the earthworm. 

Plagiotremata (pla’ji-d-tré’ma-tii), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + τρῆμα, hole.] A sub- 
class of Reptilia: same as Lepidosauria. 

plagiotropic (pla’ji-6-trop’ik), a. [ς Gr. πλά- 
γιος, oblique, + τρόπος, a turning, direction, < 
τρέπειν, turn.] In bot., exhibiting or charac- 
terized by plagiotropism. 

plagiotropically (pla” ji-d-trop’i-kal-i), adv. 
With plagiotropism. 

plagiotropism (pla-ji-ot’rd-pizm), π. [ς pla- 
giotrop-ic + -ism.] In biol., oblique growth; 
a turning by which the organs of certain plants 
have their long axes more or less divergent from 
the vertical—that is, across the direction of 


gravitation or of the ray of light. Compare or- 
thotropism. 
The iotropism of dorsi-ventral organs, such as shoots 
and nat ao isa μοι μυ. It is the 
resultant expression of the effect of light and of gravity 
upon them, promoted, in many cases, by their own weight. 
In some cases light, and in others gravity, is the deter- 
mining factor. Vines, Physiol. of Plants, p. 502. 
plagium (pla’ji-um), π. [L., kidnapping: see 
αν In civil and Scots law, the crime of 
stealing men, women, or children, formerly pun- 
sable wi iat i 
agopterine (pla-gop-te-ri’né), ”. pl. " 
ς Play terus + -ine.] A ας of cypri- 
a 68: or as erie c 
agopterus (pla-gop‘te-rus), 7. . (Cope, 
18th). so ae a wit ref. to the aes dorsal 
spine, which is capable of inflicting a wound; 
<« L. plaga, a wound, + Gr. πτερόν, wing (fin).] 
A genus of eyprinoid fishes, with a stout spine 
on the front of the dorsal fin: same as Meda. 
plague (plag), π. [< ae wo ς OF. plague, 
plage, vernacularly plate, . plaie = Sp. plaga, 
plague, llaga, wound, sore, ulcer, = Pg. chaga, 
wound, sore, ulcer, = It. piaga, wound, sore, 
calamity, = D. plaag = MLG. plage = OHG. pla- 
ga, MHG. bldge, plage, pflage, phlag, G. plage = 
Icel. plaga = Sw. plaga = Dan. plage, plague, 
< LL. plaga, a plague, pestilence, afiliction, 
slaughter, destruction; particular uses of L. 
plagu, a blow, shock, cut, thrust, injury, mis- 
fortune (=Gr. πληγή, a blow, shock, wound, mis- 
fortune), < plangere (ν plag) = Gr. πλήσσειν, 
strike.] 1. A blow or calamity; severe trouble 
or vexation; also, one who or that which trou- 
bles or vexes, or ravages or destroys. 
Oh, what a plague were it that a strange king, of astrange 
land and of a strange religion, should reign over us! 
Latimer, ist Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
He had a wife was the plague o’ his days. 
Farmer's Old Wife (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 257). 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh, save me from the candid friend ! 


Canning, Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. 242. 


In 1280 the Bishop of Hebron, vicegerent of the patriarch, 
sends the thanks of the Franks, and adds that Armenia 
and Cyprus have been laid waste by a plague of locusts. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 186. 


2. Any epidemic disease of ra mortality. The 
disease known specifically as the plague entered Furope 
from the Levant in the sixth century, and lingered there 
in scattered localities over a thousand years. It has re- 
cently reappeared in epidemic form in India and eastern 
Asia, whence cases are from time to time brought to vari- 
ous seaports in Europe and America. It occurs under 
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three forms, called respectively bubonic, septicemic, and 
pneumonic plague. <A fourth form, pestis minor, is sim- 
ply a very mild form of bubonic plague, bearing to it the 
same relation that varioloid does to spelipee The septi- 
cemic form also is possibly a very severe bubonic plague, 
the patient being overcome with the poison and dying 
before there has been time for the development of buboes. 
In the pneumonic form the symptoms resemble those of 
a severe pneumonia; buboes are commonly absent, and 
death is the usual termination. Typical cases of bubonic 
plague, after a period of incubation of from two to seven 
days, begin suddenly with prostration, headache, dizziness, 
and sometimes vomiting and diarrhea; after a few hours 
or one or two daysachill develops, followed by high fever 
with noisy delirium, passing into coma; on the second to 
the fourth day buboes, most frequently inguinal, develop ; 
in non-fatal cases they more frequently suppurate than 
resolve ; there may also be carbuncles, boils, and petechie ; 
convalescence begins from the sixth to the tenth day. 
The mortality is extreme, sometimes running as high as 
95 percent. Also called the pest, the pestilence, glandu- 
lar plague or pestilence, inguinal plague, Levant or Le- 
vantine plague, Justinian plague. 


Whether in all the pestilences known by this name [the 
Black Death] the disease was really the same may admit 
of doubt, but itis clear that in some at least it was the 
bubonic plague. Encyc. Brit., XTX. 164. 
3. As an expletive with the article the, used 
like the devil, the deuce, etc. Compare devil, 7. 


How the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew? 
_ Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 


Plague on or upon, may a plague orcurse descend upon 
(the person or thing mentioned) : commonly used lightly, 
in a diminished sense, and expressing mere annoyance. 


A plague o’ both your houses! 
Ha Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 94. 
Plague on your pity, ma’am! I desire none of it, 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, ν. 2. 
To be at the plague, to take the trouble. ([Scotch:} 


But I can seldom be at the plague, an’ it binna when m 
bluid ’s up. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxv 


lague (plag), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plagued, ppr. 
ος. [= ΜΙ/α. plagen = MHG. α. ο ρὸ, 
= Sw. pliga = Dan. plage = OF. plaier, hurt, 
=Sp.llagar, hurt, plagar, plague, = Pg. chagar, 
hurt, =It. piagare, wound, hurt, < LL. plagare, 
wound, < L. plaga, a blow, wound: see plague, 
π.] 1. Tovex; harass; trouble; annoy; tease. 
We but teach 


Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 10. 


I think you are very foolish to plague yourself so. 
Sheridan (7), The Camp, ii. 1. 
2. To infest with disease, calamity, or natural 
evil of any kind. 
Thus were they, 


And worn with famine. auton, Pp. L., x. 572. 
=Syn. 1. Torment, Worry, etc. (see tease), gall, bore.—2, 
a muefult (plag’ful), a. [< plague + -ful.] 

6 » a. Jul. 
νυν, with plagues; infected with plagues. 
Mir. for Mags. 
plague-mark (plag’mirk), n. Sameas plague- 


ot. 
near (pla’gér), π. [< plague + -erl.] One 
who plagues or vexes. 
plague-sore (plag’sor), , 
from the plague. 
Thou art a boil, 


A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 227. 


Come no more near me: 
Thou art a plague-sore to me. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 4. 
plague-spot (plag‘spot), π. 1. A spot charac- 
teristic of the plague or of some foul disease. 

The idea that he had deprived Sybil of her inheritance 
had... been the plague-spot of Hatton’s life. 
Disraeli, Sybil, vi. 13. 
2. A spot or locality where the plague or other 
foul disease is prevalent. 
plaguily (pla’gi-li), adv. In a manner to vex, 
harass, or embarrass; vexatiously; hence also, 
humorously, greatly. [Colloq.] 
Most wicked woman, that hast so ily a corrupted 


mind as thou canst not keep thy sickness to thyself, but 
must most wickedly infect others. 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
Tam hurt plaguily. 

her, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 

H ily afraid and humbled. 
ibe pee Swift, To Stella, 

plaguy (pla’gi), a. [< plague +-y1.] 1+. Pl 

ο νο infected with the plague; marke 

the plague or other foul disease. 


Methinks I see him entering . . . plaguy 
Reaching his dose, walking 


A sore resulting 


xxxi, 
e- 
by 


houses, 

Moorfields for lepers. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
Complaining to me of their bad takings all the last 

plaguy summer. Middleton, Black Book. 


2. Troublesome; vexatious; annoying. [Hu- 
morous. | 
This dragon he had a plaguy hide, 


Which could both sword and on abide. 
Sir Eglamore (Child's Ballads, VIII. 197). 





plaiding 


Oh, ’twas a plaguy th f ἆ with ngeance | 
. nm ape one δή Mad Lover, v. 4. 
plaguy (pla‘gi), adv. [< plaguy, a.] Vexatious- 
ly; deucedly: as, plaguy hard; a plaguy long 
time. (Humorous. ] 
He looked plaguy sour at me. Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 


You're so plaguy shy that one would think you had 
changed sexes. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 
plaice (plas), ». [Formerly also plaise, place; 
< ME, plaice, playce, pleise, OF. plais, plais, F. 
plaise, also plateuse, plie = Sp. platija, < LL. 
platessa, a flatfish, plaice, ς Gr. πλατύς, flat: see 
plat’. Cf. place, from the same ult. source. ] 
1. A fish of the family Pleuronectide and genus 


x ι 


Mi “44 Vf, 
ήι [ή 
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Common Plaice (Pleuronectes platessa), 


Pleuronectes, P. platessa. It is a well-known Brit- 
ish food-fish, not found in American waters, growing to a 
weight of 8 or 10 pounds. See also cut under asymmetry. 
2. Hence, by extension, any one of various 
flatfishes or flounders of the family Pleuronec- 
tid#. Orthopsetta sordida is a plaice common along the 
Pacific coast of America. Platophrys lunatus is a Ber- 
muda plaice. The smooth plaice, or eel-backed flounder, 
is Liopsetta putnami. 

plaice-moutht (plas’mouth), n. 

mouth, like that of the plaice. 
Some innocent out of the hospital, that would stand with 

her hands thus, and a plaise mouth, and look upon you? 
B. Jonson, Epicoene, iii. 2. 


plaice-mouthedt (plas’moutht), a. Having a 
wry mouth like that of a plaice; wry-mouthed. 


And keep his plaise-mouth’d wife in welts and gardes. 
Lodge, in Beloe’s Anec. of Scarce Books, ΤΙ. 113. (Nares.) 


plaid (plad or plad), η. anda. [< Gael. plaide 
(= Ir. plaide), a blanket, plaid, contr. of pel- 
laid, a sheepskin, < pealle, 
a skin, hide: see pelll.] 
1. απ. 1. A garment of 
woolen cloth, often hav- 
ing a tartan pattern. See 
tartan. It is a large rectan- 
gular piece of woolen stuff, and 
is worn in Scotland by both 
sexes for warmth and for pro- 
tection againstthe weather. It 
is a special dress of the High- 
landers, and forms part of the 
uniform of certain infantry 
regiments in the British army. 
A rater of the plaid is called 
maud. 


A small wry 


My plaid awa, my plaid away, 
And owre the hills and far awa. 
The Elfin Knight (Child’s Bal- 
8, I. 130). 

A himation, worn in the fash- eA 
ion of a shawl, as occasionally on ann 
early Greek figures, or asa eine 
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Encye. Brit., V hlander wearing modern 


ilt and separate Plaid. 
2. In general, any fabric 
having a pattern consisting of colored bars or 
stripes crossing each other in imitation of the 
Scottish tartan.—3. A pattern of bars crossing 
each other at right angles on anything.— Belted 


laid. See belted.—Shepherd’s plaid. Same as shep- 
d’s tartan (which see, under tartan). 


ΤΙ. a. 1. Ornamented with a pattern of bars 
or stripes of color crossing one another at right 
angles: said especially of textile fabrics: as, 
a plaid silk ribbon; a plaid waistcoat.—2. 
Checkered. [U. 8.; an improper use.] 

plaided (plad’ed or pla’ded), a. [< plaid + 
-ed2.] 1. Made of plaid, or having a similar 
pattern; tartan. 


A ges: troop 
Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they marched 
In plaided vest. Wor 

2. Wearing a plaid. 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 
plaiden (plad’en or pla’den), π. A corruption 
of plaiding. 
plaiding (plad’ing or pla’ding), m. [< plaid + 
-ingi.) 1. Astrong woolen fabrie differing from 
flannel in being twilled. It is used for blan- 
kets and plaids, and sometimes for dresses. 
[Seotch.]—2. Plaid; tartan.—3. A plaided 
pattern. 


plaiding 


1 could discern a partiality for white stuffs with apricot- 
yellow stripes, for plaidings of blue and violet, and vari- 
ous patterns of pink and mauve. 
κ - Ηατρετε Mag., ΙΧΧΙΧ. 844. 

plain! (plan),a.andn. [I.a.< ME. plain, playn, 

pleyn, plaine, playne, pleyne,< OF. plain, F. plain 
= Pr. plan=Sp. plano, llano= Pg. plano, lhano= 
It. piano,< L. planus, flat, even, level, plain: see 

lanel, a later form of the same word. II. n.< 

E. plaine, playne, pleyne = MD. pleine, D. plein 
= G. op gee = Dan. plene (< F.); ef. MLG. plan 
= MHG. plan, plane, G. plan = Sw. plan (< L.); 
< OF. plain, m., plaine, plaigne, I’. plaine, f., = 
Pr. plana, planha, plaigna =Sp. llano, m., plana, 
f., = Pg. plano, m.,= It. piano, m., a plain; < L. 

lanum, level ground, a plain, neut. of planus, 

evel, plane: see I.} I. a. i. Flat; level; smooth; 
even; free from elevations and depressions: 
as, a plain surface or country. 

This Contree is gode and pleyn and fulle of peple. 

i andeville, hx 8, p. 258. 


It [Lombardy] is wholly plaine, and beautified with ... 
abundance of goodly rivers, pleasant meadowes, &c. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 109. 
Three Townes situated vpon high white clay clifts ; the 
other side all a low yne marish, aud the river there 
but narrow. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 185. 
Nor does the plain country in that land [the East] offer 
the refuge and rest of our own soft green. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxviii. 


2. Open; unobstructed by intervening barriers 
or defenses. 
Ffaire yche furde folowand on other, 
And past furth prudly into the plaine feld. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7215. 
The xj kynges were departed and deseuered, and yeden 
oute in to the playn feldes with-oute the tentes, and made 
blowe a trompe high and clere. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 154. 


3. Easy; free from intricacies or difficulties: 


as, plain exercises in shorthand.—4, Undis- | 


guised; frank; sincere; unreserved. 
He cannot flatter, he, 
An honest mind and plain — he must speak truth! 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 106. 
There is at this time a friend of mine upon the seas —to 
be plain with you, he is a pirate—that hath wrote to me 
to work his freedom. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 
If I cannot serve you, I will at once be plain, and tell 
you 80. Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 2. 


5. Clear; evident; manifest; easily perceived 
or understood: as, to make one’s meaning 
plain; it was plain he was offended. 
It was very plain that the Russian commanders were 
not provided with instructions. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 29. 
We have plain evidence of crystals being embedded in 


many lavas whilst the paste or basis has continued fluid. 
Darwin, Geol. Observations, i. 6. 


6. Unqualified; undisguised; unmistakable; 
sheer; downright; absolute. 


This is plain confederacy to disgrace us. 
Β. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ν. 2. 
Others fell to plaine stealing, both night & day, from 
y® Indeans, of which they greevosly complained. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 130. 
Through the multitude of them that were to suffer, it 
could no more be call’d a Persecution, but a plain Warr. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
They suspected some malicious dealing, if not plain 
treachery. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 107. 


7. Without a figured pattern; unornamented 
with decorative patterns or designs; also, when 
applied to fabrics, untwilled or uncolored: as, 
plain vdiack cloth; plain muslin.—8. Void of 
ornament or bright color; without embellish- 
ment; simple; unadorned. 

Hauing obteyned my long expected wish, I doe in all 
humblenesse prostrate my selfe and this plaine discourse 
of my trauels to your most excellent Maiestie. 

Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), Ded., p. 15. 

The women’s dress [in Switzerland] is very plain, those 
of the best quality wearing nothing on their heads gener- 
ally but furs which are to be met with in their own coun- 
try. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 527. 

I took a plain but clean and light summer dress from 
my drawer and put it on; it seemed no attire had ever so 
well become me. harlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


9. Without beauty; homely: as, she is plain, 
but clever. 


Jer. By this light, she 's as handsome a girl as any i 
: girl as any in 


Ie. Then, by these eyes, I think her as plain a woman 
as ever I beheld. Sheridan, The Ducnna, ii. 8. 


1 looked at my face in the glass, and felt it was no longer 
m; there was hope in its aspect, and life in its colour. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


-- her fair, her name suppose 
8 Car, or Kitty ; 
She might be Jane — she might be plain — 
For must the subject of my strain 
Be always pretty? Ε, Locker, The Housemaid. 


343 


. ecard; a plain suit.—14, 
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10. Artless; simple; unlearned; without ar- 
tifice or affectation; unsophisticated. 


Iam... as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend. Shak., J. C., iii. ο. 222. 


Of many plain yet pious Christians this cannot be af- 
firmed. Hammond, Fundamentals. 
You must take what he sayes patiently, because he is a 

plaine man. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Blunt Man. 


Those [Friends] who entered the army illustrated in 
their plain speech and quiet courage the virtues of their 
lineage. The Century, XX XVIII. 563. 


11. Not highly seasoned; not rich; not luxu- 
Tiously dressed: 88, a plain diet.—12. Incom- 
plex; simple. 
Plain sounds = simplices sonos. 
Hoole, tr. of The Visible World. 


13. Incard-playing, not trumps; lay: as, a plain 
ole-colored; not 
variegated: as, plain white eggs.—15. Smooth; 


unstriate, as muscular fiber.—In plaint, plainly; 
in plain terms. 


He toldc him point for point, in short and playn. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 521. 


Plain as a packstaff or pikestaff, perfectly plain; quite 
clear. See quotations under packstuf.—P bonito. 
See bonito.— Plain cloth, any untwilled fabric.— Plain 
clothes, the ordinary dress of civil life; non-official 
dress : Μη] to uniform : as, a policeman or soldier in 
plain clothes. 

They met his Royal Highness in plain clothes. 

Thackeray, Virginians, ΙΧ]. 
Plain compass, 2 simple form of surveyors’ instrument, 
including a compass, a graduated circle, a main plate 
sights, and levels. It is supported for use upon the head 
of the Jacob’s-staff.— Plain couching. See couching1, 5. 
— Plain descant, See counterpoint2, 3.—Plain dress, 
dress without ornament, as worn by members of the So- 
ciety of Friends.— Plain drill. See drii/l.—Plain em- 
broidery. ¢a) Embroidery which is without raised work, 
or padding, or couching of elaborate character —that is, 
simple needlework on a flat foundation. (9) Embroidery 
in the same color as the ground.— Plain ony. See 
harmony, 2(d).— Plain muscles or muscle-fibers, un- 
striated muscles or muscle-fibers.— Plain paper, sail- 
ing, stitch, titmouse, etc. See the nouns.— The plain 
, the manner of speech adopted by the Society 
of Friends. It disallows all merely ceremonious usages, 
as the plural you addressed to an individual, all titles of 
compliment or rank, etc.=Syn. 4, Unaffected, honest, 
candid, ingenuous, downright.— 5, Clear, Evident, etc. (see 
manifest), distinct, patent, unmistakable, unequivocal, un- 
ambiguous, explicit, intelligible.— 8, Unvarnished, unem- 
bellished. 

II, η. 1, An extent of level, or nearly level, 
land; a region not noticeably diversified with 
mountains, hills, or valleys. The Piains, in North 
America, are the lands lying between the 104th meridian 
and the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. This region 
has a gradual slope from the mountains to the Missouri 
and sissippi rivers, broken by few conspicuous ranges 
of hills. It is a region of small precipitation, wooded only 
along the banks of the streams, and not always there. 
The Plains and the prairies are not properly the same, 
from either a geographical or a climatological point of 
view. See prairie. 


Aftre gon men be the hille, besyde the Pleynes of Galy- 
lee, unto Nazarethe, where was wont to ben a gret Cytee 
and a fair. Mandeville, Travels, p. 112. 


Ite ot a} ee ma 4 all athe Be and eo ro my 
of Abaryn, and Nebo, an asga, the playnes of Jor 

and Jherico, and the Dede see ynto the ston of Deserte, 3 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 37. 

This City of Lyons . . . is situate under very high rocks 

and hils on one side, and hath a very ample and spacious 

plaine on the other. Coryat, Crudities, I. 59, 


2. A field; especially, a field of battle. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 


3. An open space surrounded by houses: as, 
St. Mary’s Plain; the Theater Plain, in Nor- 


wich. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.]—Cock of the 
Ῥ . See cockl, and cut under Centrocercus.—P 

of Mars, in palmistry, the space in the middle of the palm 
of the hand between the line of the heart and the line of 
life, and surrounded by the mounts.— The Plain, in the 
legislatures of the first French revolution, the floor of the 
House, occupied by the more moderate η: hence, that 
te itself, as distinguished from the Mountain. 

p 


ain! (plan), adv. [ς ME. playn, pleyn; < plainl, plain-hearted (plan’hir’ted), a. 


plain-dealer (plan’dé‘lér), η. 


plain-dealing (plan’dé‘ling), a. 


ing that is without guile, strat 


plain-edge (plan’ej), a. 


eT 


plainly 


2. To make plain or clear; explain. 
His bretheren and his sustern gonne hym freyne 
Whi he so sorwful was in al his cheere, 
And what thyng was the cause of al his peyne? 
But al for noght, he nolde his cause pleyne. 
Chaucer, ‘Troilus, v. 1280. 
By Aeromancy to discover doubts, 
To plain out questions as Apollo did. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
What’s dumb in show, 111 plain in speech. 
hak., Pericles, iii., Prol. 
plain? (plain), v. [ς ME. plainen, pleinen, pley- 
NEN, < OF. pleigner, Ἐ'. plaindre = Pr. planher, 
plagner, planger, plaincr, planer = Sp. platir = 
t. piangere, piagnere, ς Ιω. plangere, lament, 
beat the breast or head as a sign of grief, lit. 
beat, strike, = Gr. πλήσσειν, strike: see plague. 
Cf. complain.] 1. intrans. 1. To lament; wail; 
mourn. 
But man after his deth moot wepe and pleyne, 
Though in this world he have pet and wo. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 462. 
Tereu, Tereu, and thus she gan to plaine 
Most ρα which made my hart to greene. 
ascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 89. 
Though he plain, he doth not complain; for it isa harm, 
but no wrong, which he hath received. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
The air was sad ; but sadder still 
It fell on Marmion’s ear, 
It plain’d as if disgrace and ill, 
And shameful death, were near. - 
Scott, Marmion, iii. 12, 


2+. To whinny: said of a horse. 


Right as an hors that can both byte and ; 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 157. 


II. trans. Tolament; bewail; bemoan; mourn 
over. 
Adam playning his case, God sent three Angels after her. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 187. 
Who can give tears enough to plain 
The loss and lack we have? 
Sir J. Harington, State of the Church of Eng. 


plainant (pla’nant),n. [< FP. plaignant, plain- 


tiff, prop. ppr. of plaindre, complain: see plain2, 
υ.] In law, a plaintiff. 


plainbacks (plan’baks),n. Bombazet. [Trade- 


name among weavers.. 


plain-chant (plan’chant), ». Same as plain- 
song. , 
plain-clay (plan’kla), ». <A British noctuid 


moth, Noctua depuncta. 


One who ex- 
resses his opinions with plainness; one who 
is frank, honest, and open in speaking and act- 
ing. 
I the Plain Dealer am to act to-day, .. . 
An honest man who, like you, never winks 
At faults; but, unlike you, speaks what he thinks. 
, Wycherley, Plain Dealer, Prol. 
Every man is more ready to trust the poor plain-dealer 
than the glittering false-tongued polars 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 29. 
Dealing with 
sincerity and frankness; honest; open; speak- 
ing and acting without guile. 
It must not be denied but I am a plain-dealing villain. 
Shak., Much Ado, i. 3. 98. 
It becomes us well 
To get plain-dealing men about ourselves, 
Such as you all are here. 
Beau, and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 


plain-dealing (plan’dé’ling), x. Sincere, frank, 


and honest speech or conduct; conduct or deal- 
em, or disguise ; 
sincerity and honesty in thought and act. 

Too little wit and too much ipintn ecting for a states- 
man. Sir J. Denham, The Sophy, iii. 1. 
Τη lace-making, not 
having a pearl-edge, especially in the case of 

illow-lace, which is usually so decorated. 
Having a 


α.] Ina plain manner; plainly; clearly; open- sincere heart; without guile or duplicity; of a 


ly; frankly; bluntly. 
This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. 
Chaucer, Gen. Ῥτο]. to C. T., 1. 790. 
Sir, to tell you plain, 
111 find a fairer face not wash ‘d to-day. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 219. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 361. 
plain!+(plain),v.t. [< ME. playnen, ete.; < plainl, 
a. Cf. planel,v.] 1. To make plain, level, or 
even; smooth; clear. 
Discreete demeanour... playneth the path to felicitie. 
Iyly, Huphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 134. 
The plot is also plained at the cities charges. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me(Works, ed. Pearson, I. 289). 
The streets of their cities and townes instead of pauing 
are planked with fir trees, plained & layd euen close the 
one to the other. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 480. 


plain! 


frank disposition. 


Free-spoken and plain-hearted men, that are the eyes of 
their country. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., § 1. 


plain-heartedness (plin’hir’ted-nes), n. 


Frankness of disposition; sincerity. 


A religion that owns the greatest simplicity and open- 
ness and freedom and plainheartedness, 
Hallywell, Moral Discourses (1692), p. 40. (Latham.) 


plaining (pla’ning),. [Verbal η. of plain2, v.] 


Mourning; lamenting. 
And in your clefts her plainings doe not smother, 
But let that echo teach it to another ! 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 1% 1. 
(plan’li), adv. [< ME. plainly, pleynly, 
plainliche, ete.; < plaint + Wed In a ed 
manner. (a) Smoothly; evenly. Clearly ; without 


obstruction or deception ; in a way he easily perceived 
or understood; unmistakably. (ο) Without disguise or 


plainly 


reserve ; sincerely ; honestly ; Dhani η 
out ornament or embellishment; sim 
lady plainly dressed. ' 

plainness (plin’nes), π. The state or quality 


of being plain. (a) Evenness of surface; levelness. 

(b) Absence of ornament ; lack of artificial show. (ο) Open- 

ness; candor; blunt or unpolished frankness, (d) Clear- 

ness; distinctness; intelligibility. (e¢) Lack of beauty ; 

homeliness,=Syn, (d) Clearness, Lucidity, etc. See per- 
σι, 


{γαηκ]γ. (ὦ With- 
ply ; soberly : as, a 


ο an ᾿ 
plain-pug (plan’pug), ». A British geometrid 
moth, Hupithecia subnotata. 
plain-singing (plan’sing’ing), ». Same as 
plain-song. W. Mason, Eng. Church Music, iii. 


Notes . 
plainsman (plinz’man), π. pl. plainsmen 
(-men). A dweller on the plains. 


These plainsmen are far from being so heterogeneous a 
people as is commonly x πν- 
. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 6. 


plain-song (plan’séng), π. 1. The unisonous 
vocal musi¢ which has been used in the Chris- 


tian church from its earliest centuries. Its ori- 
gin is unknown, but it contains elements taken from 
the ancient Greek music, and possibly also from the an- 
cient ‘'emple music of the Hebrews. It is often called 
Gregorian, from its most prominent early systematizer, 
or, in certain details, Ambrosian. It rests upon an elabo- 
rate system of octave scales or modes. (See model, 7.) 
According to the principles and rules of these modes, 
numerous melodies have been composed or compiled, 
which have become established by tradition or authority 
as parts of the liturgies of the Western Church in gen- 
eral and of the modern Roman Catholic Church in par- 
ticular. This body of melodies includes a great. variety 
of material adapted not only to every part of the liturgy, 
but to the several seasons of the Christian year. Plain- 
song melodies are distinguished by adherence to the me- 
dieval modes, by independence of rhythmical and metrical 
structure, and by a limited and austere use of harmony, 
Their effect is strikingly individual, dignified, and devo- 
tional. The style as such is obligatory in the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and has been perpetuated 
there with remarkable purity, in spite of its contrasts with 
modern music in general. It has exerted a profound in- 
fluence upon general musical development, dominating 


that development until nearly 1600, and furnishing innu- . 


merable hints and themes to all subsequent styles. The 
medieval theory of counterpoint was a direct outgrowth 
of the melodic principle of plain-song. See Gregorian, 
tone, model, antiphon, intrott, and prick-song. 
2. A cantus firmus or theme chosen for contra- 
puntal treatment: so ealled because often an 
actual fragment of plain-song.— 3. The simple 
notes of an air, without ornament or variation ; 
hence, a plain, unexaggerated statement. 
All the ladies . . . do plainly report 
.- without re ee of oe you ο ae) no sport; . 
ey are your playne song, to singe descant upon. 
R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 
The humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song 
of it. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 6. 


Audi, Lingua, thou strikest too much upen one string, 
Thy tedious plawn-song grates my tender ears, 
phe Tis plain, indeed, for truth no discant needs, 
Brewer, Lingua, i. 1. 
plain-speaking saree, Alora n. Plainness 
or bluntness of speech; candor; frankness. 
Roget. ( ὁ i τν 
plain-spoken (plin’sp6’kn), a. Speaking or 
spoken with plain, unreserved sincerity; frank. 
The reputation of a plain-spoken, honest man. 
Dryden, All for Love, Pref. 


The convention listened civilly to Mr. Curtis, who pre- 
sented avery plain-spoken address from the New York re- 
formers. G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 259. 

plainstanes (plain’stanz), ». pl. Flagstones; 
sidewalks; pavements. [Scotch.] 

I trow no grass grew beneath his feet on the plainstanes 


of London. Galt, The Steam-Boat, p. 262. 
plaint (plant), . [< ME. plainte, pleinte, pleynt, 


< OF. pleinte, F. plainte = Pr. planch = Sp. llan- 
to, OSp. pranto = Pg. pranto = It. pianto, « 
ML. plancta, f., plaint, L. planctus, a beating 
of the breast in lamentation, beating, lamenta- 
tion, < plangere, beat the breast, lament: see 
plain2,| 1. Lamentation; complaint; audible 
expression of sorrow; a Sad or serious song. 
Greet was the pite for to here hem pleyne, 


Thurgh whiche pleyntes gan her wo encresse. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s 'lale, 1. 970. 


Thy accent will excell 
In Tragick plaints and passionate mischance. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 427. 


Nor Tears can move, 
Nor Plaints revoke the Will of Jove. 

Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
2+. Representation made of injury or wrong 
done; complaint. 

There are... three just grounds of war with Spain: 
one plaint, two upon defence. Bacon, War with Spain. 
8. Inlaw: (a) A statement of grievance made 
to a court for the purpose of asking redress. 
(b) The first process in an inferior court, in the 
nature of original process. [Rare.] 

plain-table, x. See plane-table, 
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plaintful (plant’fal), α. [< plaint + -ful.] Com- 
plaining; expressing sorrow with an audible 
voice; also, containing a plaint. 
Hark, plaintful ghosts, infernal furies, hark 
Unto my woes the hateful heavens do send. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
plaintif}, π. anda. An obsolete form of plain- 
tiff, plaintive. 
plaintiff (plan’tif), η. and a. [Formerly also 
Bete, plaintife; «ΜΕ. plaintif, playntyf, < 
F, plaintif, complaining; as a noun, one who 
complains, a plaintiff: see plaintive.} I, n. In 
law, the person who begins a suit before a tri- 
bunal for the recovery of a claim: opposed to 


defendant. | | 
And ’tis well that you 
Begin, else I had been the Plaintiff’ now. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 20. 


Calling of the plaintiff. See calling.— Nominal plain-. 
tiff, one who appears by name as plaintiff upon the record, 
but has no interest intheaction. Also nominal party. 


ΤΗ a. Complaining. 
His younger Son on the polluted Ground, 
First Fruit of Death, lies Plaintiff of a wound 
Given by a Brother’s Hand. Privr, Solomon, iii. 
plaintive (plan‘tiv),a. [«<F. plaintif, lament- 
ing; < ΑΜ lament: see plaint. Cf. plain- 
tiff. | +. Lamenting; complaining; giving ut- 
terance to sorrow or grief; repining. 
To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. 
Dryden, ΠἨϊαᾶ, i. 490. 
2. Expressive of sorrow or melancholy; mourn- 
ful; sad: said of things: as, a plaintive sound ; 
a plaintive air; a plaintive song. 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 


And o’er harmonious fustian half expires. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


=Syn. Plaintive, Querulous, woful, rueful. Plaintive 
and querulous agree in expressing weakness. He who is 
ous is ready to find fault over trivial matters, an 
n a weak, captious, tired way; there is a tone recognize 
as ous. Plaintive is rarely said of persons; a plain- 
-tive tone or utterance conveys a subdued regret or lamen- 
tation : as, the plaintive note of the mourning dove. See 
petulant. 


The plaintive wave, as it broke on the shore, 
Seemed sighing for rest for evermore. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 120. 


Quickened the fire and laid the board 
Mid the crone’s angry, qguerulous wor 
Of surly wonder. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITT. 69. 
plaintively (plan’tiv-li), adv. In a plaintive 
manner; mournfully; sadly. 
plaintiveness (plan’tiv-nes), n. 
of being plaintive; mournfulness. 
plaintless (plant’les), a. [ς plaint + -less.] 
Without complaint; unrepining. 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels. 
Savage, The Wanderer, ii. 
plain-wanderer (plan’ won’dér-ér), n. A bush- 
quail of the genus Pedionomus: as, the collared 
nlain-wanderer, P. torquatus.. [A book-name. ] 
plain-wave (plan’wav), η. A British geomet- 
rid moth, Acidalia inornata. 
plain-work (plan’wérk), n. Plain needlework, 
as distinguished from embroidery. 
plaisancet, η. [< F. plaisance, pleasance: see 
pleasance. | An obsolete form of pleasance. 
Plaisance, and joy, and a lively spirit, and a pleasant 
conversation, and the innocent caresses of a charitable 
humanity, is not forbidden. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 74 
plaiset, n. See plaice. | 
plaister, x.andv. An obsolete or archaic form 
of plaster. 

plait (plat), π. [Also plat, pleat, and (obs.) 
plight; early mod. E. also playt, pleyght, etc.; « 
ME. plaite, playte,< OF. pleit, plet, ploit, F. pli, 
a fold, Ply, = Pr. pleg, plec = Sp. pliegue = Pe’ 
prega = It. piega, a fold, ς ML. as if *plictum, 
neut., *plicta, fem., for plicatum, plicata, neut. 
and fem. of L. plicatus, pp. of plicare, fold: see 
ply-| 1. A flattened gather or fold; an over- 
lapping fold made by doubling cloth or some 
similar fabri¢e in narrow strips upon itself. 

They vse all one maner of appareyle: as longe coates 

withowte pleyghtes and with narrowe sleaues, after the 
maner of the Hungarya 


ns. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
{[America, ed. Arber, p. 320). 
That attire, 
E’en as it sits on thee, not a plait alter’d. 
Middleton, A Mad World, iv. 4. 


It is very difficult to trace out the figure of a vest through 
all the plaits and folding of the drapery. Addison. 
2. A braid, as of hair, straw, ete. 


But.in and cam the Queen hersel, 
Wi gowd plait on her hair. 
Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballads, III. $25). 


The quality 





plan 


A high crown of shining brown plaiis, with curls that 
floated backward. George Kiliot, Felix tiolt, v. 
3. Rope-yarn strands braided into sennit.— 

- Leghorn, etc., plait, See the qualifying 
words. . 


plait (plat), 0. [Also plat, pleat, and (obs.) 
plight; «ΜΗ. plaiten, playtyn, plaitin, pleten, < 
play te, plaite, ete.: see plait, n.]. I, trans. 1. 
ο fold; double in narrow strips: as, to plait a 
gown orasleeve. See plaiting and box-plaiting. 
—2. To braid; interweave the locks or strands 
of: as, to plait the hair. 
She has platted her yellow locks 
A little abune her bree. 
Hynde Etin (Child's Ballads, I. 294). 
* ._. Tl weave her Garlands, and I'll pleat her Hair. | 
Prior, lienry and Emma. 
3. To mat; felt. LH. Η. Knight. 
IT.+ intrans. To twist; twine. 
The worm lept out, the worm lept down, 
She platted round the stone ; 
And ay as the ship came to the land 
She banged it off again. 
The Laidley Worm of Spindleston-heugh oper 
. 285). 


plaited (pla’ted), p. a. 1. Folded; made in or 
with, or marked by, folds or flattened flutings; 
pleated: as, a shirt with a plaited bosom. 

The Romaines, of any other people most seuere: cen- 
surers of decencie, thought no vpper garment so comely 
for a ciuill man as a long playted gowne. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 237. 
2. In bot. and zodl., folded lengthwise like the 
plaits of a closed fan; fluted.—8. Wrinkled; 
contracted; knitted. 


A conflicting of shame and ruth 
Was in his plaited brow. Keats, Endymion, i. 


4, Braided; interwoven: as, plaited hair. 


Though barks or platted willows make your hive, 
A narrow inlet to their cells contrive. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 


5+. Tangled; intricate. 


Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 283. 


Plaited lace. See lace.—Plaited stitch, one of the 
stitches of worsted work or Berlin'wool work, in which the 
threads span a considerable distance at each insertion, 
the result being a sort of herring-bone pattern.— Flaited 
string work, a kind of fancy work made with small cord, 
or ordinary string, narrow ribbon, or tape, which is plaited 
or twisted into simple patterns.— Plaited worms, the 
A spidogasterid2. 

plaiter (pla’tér), η. [< plait + -erl.] One who 
or that which plaits or braids; especially, an 
implement for producing plaits of regular size, 
as in cloth. , 

plaiting (pla’ting), ». [Verbal n. of plait, v.] 
1. The act or process of making plaits or folds, 
or of interweaving or braiding two or more 
strands, fibers, ete. 

Piaiting appears to have been the process first. practised ; 
for short fibers, such as grass, rushes, &c., can be used 
without the aid of spinning by this means. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 404. 
2. Plaits, folds, or braids taken colleetively.— 
8. In hat-making, the felting or interweaving 
of the hair to form the body by means of pres- 
sure, motion, moisture, and heat. Also called 
hardening. 
plaiting-machine (pla’ting-ma-shén’), m. A 
machine for forming plaits in cloth; a plaiter. 
In simple forms it is merely a board with a series of nee- 
dles hinged to one side, the fabric being folded in plaits 
under the needles in ont manner desired, and held in po- 
sition by the needles till the form has been impressed by 
a hot iron, Other machines, whether serving as attach- 
ments to sewing-machines or working independently, 
operate by means of reciprocating blades, which tack or 
push the fabric into ts, these plaits being fixed by 
means of hot irons or heated cylinders. 


plait-work (plat’wérk), ». Decoration by 
means of interlacing or interwoven bands, 
seeming asif plaited together. Compare strap- 
work, 
plakat (plak’at), m. [Siamese name.] The 
fighting-fish, 
plan (plan),v. {= D.G. Dan. Sw. plan, ς F. 
plan, a ground-plot of a building (= Sp. plan, 
lano = Pg. plano = It. piano), ς plan, flat, a 
aterform than the vernacular plain, <L. planus, 
flat, plane: see plain}, planel.} 1. The repre- 
sentation of anything drawn on a plane, as a 
map or chart; specifically, the representation 
of a building or other structure in horizontal 
section, as it stands or is intended to stand on 
the ground, showing its extent, and the division 
and distribution of its area into apartments, 
rooms, passages, etc¢., or its method of construe- 
tion and the relation of its parts. . The raised plan 
of a building is the same as an elevaticn, A geometricul plan 
is one drawn to scale, or one in which the solid and vacant 


parts are represented in their natural proportions. A 
perspective plan is one the lines of which follow the rules 





plan 


of perspective, thus showing more distant parts smaller 
than they are in fact in relation to the nearer parts. The 
term plan may be applied to the draft or representation 
of any projected work on paper or on a plane surface: as, 
the plan of a town or city, or of aharbor or fort. See cuts 
under camp and canal-lock. j ' 
2. Disposition of parts according to a certain 
design. 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man, 


Amighty maze! but not without a plan. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 6. 


Man only mars kind Nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man. 
Scott, Rokeby, iii. 1. 
8. A formulated scheme for the accomplish- 
ment of some object or the attainment of an 
end; the various steps which have been thought 
out and decided upon for the carrying out of 
some project or operation. 
Where there seemed nothing but confusion, he can now 


discern the dim outlines of a gigautic plan. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 322. 


The very fact of a plan implies a logical procedure, 
W. L. Davidson, Mind, XII. 253. 


4. A method or process; a way; ἃ custom. 


For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
Wordsworth, Rob Roy’s Grave. 


5. A type of structure: as, man is the highest 
development of the vertebrate plan; the plan of 
a mollusk or an insect.—American plan. See Amer- 
ican.—Common plan, in diol., an archetype.— Details 


ofa plan. See detail.— Euro plan. See Huropean.— 
-breadth plan, in ship-building, a plan showing the 





Half-breadth Plan. 


various lines of one longitudinal half of a ship projected 
on the horizontal plane.—Hemal plan, in mollusks, that 
modification of the common plan in which, by dispropor- 
tionate growth of the postabdomen, the intestine acquires 
a hemal flexure: distinguished from neural plan.—In- 
stalment plan. See ins/alment.— Neural plan, in mol- 
lusks, that modification of the common plan in which, by 
disproportionate growth of the abdomen, the intestine ac- 
quires a neural flexure: distinguished from hemal plan.— 
Plan of campaign. (a) A formulated scheme for carry- 
ing on acampaign. (0) In Ireland, a system of procedure 
formed in 1886 and supported by the National League, The 
officers of the League, acting as trustees, received the rent 
of tenants on rack-rented estates; this money, less a certain 
abatementdemanded bythe tenants, wasoffered totheland- 
lord; if the latter refused it, it was used for support in cases 
of eviction.— Working-plan, a draft, drawn to a large 
scale,supplied to artisans or workmen to work from, =§ 

1. Draft, delineation, sketch.— 8. Plan, Scheme, Project, 
Design, plot. Design may represent the end which a plan, 
scheme, or project is intended to promote. ‘l'hey all indicate 
thought given to the general aim and to thedetails. Scheme 
is the most likely to represent something speculative or 
visionary: as, he was full of schemes ; project stands next 
to it in this respect, but project may also be the most def- 
inite or concrete : as, a project for building a bridge. Plan 
is the least definite ; design and plan may be very indefi- 
nite, or have a concrete sense: as, a design or plan of go- 
ing away ; a design or plan of a house. Scheme is often 
used in a bad sense ; design sometimes. 


Lay square the blocks upon the slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 


The scheme of nature itself is a scheme unstrung and 
tmistuned. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 46. 


And in my ear 
Vented much policy, and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battels, and leagues. 
Milton, P. R.., iii. 391. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 
Whittier, Lines for an Agricultural Exhibition. 
plan (plan), v. t.; pret. and pp. planned, ppr. 
planning. [< plan, n.] 1. To lay down on 
paper the different parts, divisions, dimensions, 
and methods of construction of (a machine, 
ship, building, ete.): as, to plan an edifice.— 
2. Toscheme; lay plansfor; devise ways and 
means for: as, to plan the conquest of a coun- 
try; to plan one’s escape. 
Plan with all thy arts the scene of fate. 
=§$yn. 1, To figure, sketch out, delineate. 
planeza (pla-ne’i), ». [NL.,< Τι, planus, flat: 
see plain1, planel.] A theoretical organism, cor- 
responding to the fourth stage in the develop- 
mentof an ovum; ahypothetical multicellular 
astomatous animal, whose larval form should 
be that of a ciliated planula. See planula. Also 
called blastza. Haeckel. 
([NL., ζ pla- 


Planzade (pla-né’a-dé), n. pl. 
A hypothetical group of animals 


Pope. 


nea + -adz. 
having the form of a ciliated planula and the 
morphological valence of a blastula, supposed 


Planaria (pla-na’ri-d), ». 
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to have arisen in the primordial geologic period 
in the direct line of descent of the remote an- 


»cestors of the human race. Haeckel. 
planar (pla’nir), a. [< L. planar-ius, flat: see 


plonaty J Lying in a plane; planary; flat.— 


lanar dyadic. See dyadic. 

(NL. (Miiller, 1776), 
ς LL. planarius, flat.) The typical genus of 
Planariide. P. torvais an example. 

planarian (pla-na’ri-an), a. and n. 
narius, flat (see planary), + -απ.] I, a. Flat, 
as a turbellarian; belonging to the Planarida 

or Dendrocela. See cut under Dendrocela. 
II. n. A member of the suborder Planarida. 
Planarida (pla-nar’i-di), n. pl. [NL.,<¢ LL. 
planarius, flat, + -ida.) A suborder of Tur- 
bellaria, containing the rhabdoceelous and den- 
drocolous turbellarian worms; the planarians. 
When the so-called rhynchocelous turbellarians or nemer- 
tean worms are excluded, Planarida become the same as 
Turbellaria. They are flatworms, mostly oval or elliptical 
in form, moving by means of vibratile cilia. They are 
hermaphrodite. In some the intestine is straight and 
simple or rhabdoccelous, in others branched and compli- 
cated or dendroccelous. They are mostly aquatic, inhabit- 
ing both fresh and salt water; but some, the land-planari- 
ans, are found in moist earth. See cut under Dendroceela. 


planaridan (pla-nar’i-dan), a andn. 1. a. 
Planarian in a broad sense; turbellarian, 
II, x. A planarian. 
planariform (pla-nar’i-férm), a. [ς LL. pla- 
narius, flat, level, + forma,form.] Like a pla- 
narian in form; planaridan. Also planarioid. 
Planariidz (plan-a-i’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pla- 
naria + -ide.| A family of monogonoporous 
Dendrocela of an oblong form, without a foot 
differentiated from the body, typified by the 
enus Planaria. 
planstioid (pla-na’ri-oid),a. [<(LL. planarius, 
flat, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] Same as planariform. 
planary (pla’na-ri), a. [< LL. planarius, flat, 
level, ¢< L. planus, level, plane: see plain, 
lanel.] Lying in one plane; fiat. 
planate (pla’nat), a. [< NL. *planatus, ς L. 
planus, flat: see planel.] In entom., flat; form- 
ing a plane; flattened. 
planceert, 7. Same as plancher. 
planch (planch), . [< F. planche, ς L. planca, 
a board, plank: see plank.| 11. Aplank. Fan- 
shaw.—2,. In enameling, a slab of fire-brick or 
baked fire-clay used to support the work while 
it is baked in the oven.—3. A flat iron shoe 
foramule. EF. Η. Knight. 
plancht (planch), v. t. [< planch, n.] To plank; 
make of or cover with planks or boards. Also 
plancher. 
And to the vineyard is a planched gate. 
Shak., M. for Μ., iv. 1. 80. 
Yet with his hoofes doth beat and rent 
The planched floore. 
Gorges, tr. of Lucan, (Nares.) 
plancha (plan’chi), π. [Sp., plate.] In the 
Mexican silver-mines, a charge of ore ready 
for smelting, and also the disk or plate of 
argentiferous lead produced by the operation. 
planchert (plan’chér),”. [Also planceer; early 
mod. E. also plauncher ; < F. plancher, a floor or 
tae of boards, < planche,a board, plank: see 
planch, plank.] 1. A plank. 
Upon the ground doth lie 
A hollow plancher. Lyly, Maid’s Metamorph. 
Th’ anatomized fish, and fowls from planchers sprong. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 272 
2. A floor of wood. 


The holys that ben made forr hand gunnys, they ben 
scarse kne hey fro the plawncher, and of soche holis ben 
made fyve. Paston Letters, I. 88. 


Oak, cedar, and chestnut are the best builders: some 
are best for plough timber, as ash: some for planchers, as 
deal. Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 658. 


3. In anat., the inferior wall or boundary of a 
cavity. Imp. Dict. 
planchert (plan’chér), ο. [Early mod. E. also 
plauncher ;< plancher,n.] 1. intrans, To make 
a floor of wood. Abp. Sancroft, Letter, 1691, in 
D’Oyly, Il. 16. 
ΤΙ. trans. Same as planch. 
Towers were plauncierd, & battlements and portcolyses 
of timber set vp. Golding, tr. of 0441, fol. 183. 
planchet (plan’chet), ». [< F. planchette, a 
small board, a plane table, a cireumferentor, 
formerly also the bottom of a stump, a bush, 
ete. (= Sp. plancheta = Pg. prancheta, a circum- 
ferentor), dim. of planche, a board: see planch, 
plank.|] <A flat piece of metal intended to re- 
ceive a die-impression fora coin; a coin-blank. 
planchette (plan-chet’; as Ε'., plon-shet’), n. [ς 
F’, planchette, a small board, a circumferentor: 
see planchet.| 1. A small heart-shaped or tri- 
angular board mounted on three supports, of 


* 
< LL. pla- plane? (plan), a. and η. 


plane 


which two, placed at the angles of the base 
are easily moving casters, and the third, place 


at the apex, is a pencil-point. If the tips of the 
fingers of one person, or of two, are placed lightly upon 
it, the board will often, after a time, move without con- 
scious effort on the part. of the operator, and the pencil- 
— will trace lines, words, and even sentences, It was 
vented about 1855, and was for a time an object of not 
a little superstition. 
2. A cirecumferentor. 
[l.a.< Ἐ. i (fem. 
pane = Sp..plano = Pg. plano = It. piano, < 
. planus, flat, level, plane, plain: see plain}, 
a. Il.n.< F. plan = Sp. Pg. plano = It. piano, 
< NL, planum, a geometrical plane; cf. L. pla- 
num, level ground, a plain, neut. of L. planus, 
level, flat, plane, plain: see plain1,n. Cf. plan, 
η. Plane}, plaint, plan, piano, are from the same 
L. word.] I, α. 1. Having the character of a 
plane; contained within a plane: as, a plane 
mirror; a plane curve. In n-dimensional geometry, 
sometimes applied to a linear manifold of any number of 
dimensions, for which flat is generally used. 
2. In bot., having a flat surface or surfaces.— 
3. In entom., flat and not deflexed; flat at the 


margins: as, plane elytra.—Plane angle. See an- 
gle3, 1.—Plane ashler. See ashler, 3.—Plane chart, 
curve, function, geometry, inflection, See the nouns. 
—Plane cubic parabola. See cubic:— Plane scale, in 
nav., a scale on which are graduated chords, sines, tan- 
gents, secants, rhumbs, geographical miles, etc.— Plane 
screw, a disk with a spiral thread upon its side.— Plane 
surveying, the surveying of tracts of moderate extent, 
culetery ας ot ey Se ag curvature of Piano ος 
onometry. ee trigonometry.— Plane n 
entom., wings which are extended horizontally in repose. 
ΤΙ. η, 1. A geometrical surface such that if 
any two points in it are joined by a straight 
line, the line will lie wholly on the surface; a 
surface such that two of them which have any 
three points in common must coincide over 
their whole extent; hence, a real surface hav- 


ing (approximately) this form. It is thus the sim- 
plest of all geometrical surfaces. A plane may also be 
defined as a surface of the form which is the ideal limit 
toward which parts of the surfaces of three rigid solids, 
A, B, C, approximate, if these are ground together in suc- 
cessive pairs, AB, BC, CA, AB, andso on indefinitely. In 
higher geometry a plane is considered as unlimited; but 
in elementary geometry a part of such a surface has some- 
times been also called a plane. 
Specifically —2. In biol.: (a) An ideal surface 
of extension in any axis of an organism: as, the 
vertical longitudinal plane of the body. (b) A 
surface approximately flat or level; a ‘‘hori- 
zon”: as, the plane of the teeth or of the dia- 
phragm.—8. coal-mining, any slope or in- 
celine on which coal is raised or lowered, but 
usually applied to self-acting inclines, or those 
on which the coal is lowered by gravity. [Penn- 
sylvania anthracite τερίοη.] In England any 
main road, whether level or inclined, may be 
called a plane.—4., In erystal., one of the nat- 
ural faces of a erystal.—5. Figuratively, a 
grade of existence or a stage of development: 
as, to live on a higher plane.—Alveolocondylean 
plane. See craniometry.— Aspect of a plane. See az- 
--- basal, circular plane, See the adjectives. 
—Camper’s plane, the plane passing through the auric- 
ular points and the base of the inferior nasal spine. Also 
called auriculospinal plane.— Cleavage-plane, in min- 
eral., a surface produced by cleavage. 


The flat surfaces obtained by splitting a crystal are called 
its cleavage planes. . Encyc. Brit., XVI. 347, 


Composition plane, See composition.— Cyclic planes 
of a cone of the second order. See cyclic.—Cyclify- 
, diagonal, diametral, directing plane. See the 
adjectives.— Double-acting inclined plane, in raii., 
etc., an inclined plane worked by the gravity of the load 
conveyed, the loaded wagons which descend being made 
to pull up the empty ones by means of a rope passing round 
a pulley or drum at the top of the plane.— Double-tan- 
gent Ber See double.— Flecnodal, flefiecnodal, fo- 
cal, frontal, horizontal plane. See the adjectives.— 
Glabello-lambdoidean plane of mrviag the plane of 
the glabella and lambda, perpendicular to the median 
lane.— Glabello-occipital plane, the plane of the gla- 
éllo-occipital: diameter, perpendicular to the median 
ων 7m plane, in mech., a plane inclined to the 
orizon, or forming with a horizontal plane any angle 
whatever excepting aright angle. Itis one of the two fun- 
damental simple machines, the other being the lever. In 
the figure, AC is 
the inclined plane, 
CB the height. of 
the plane, BA its 
base, and BAC the , 
angle of inclina- 
tion or elevation. 
The power neces- 
sary to sustain any 
weight on an in- 
clined plane is to 
the weight as the height of the plane to its length, or as 
CBtoCA. This was first proved by Stevinus, as follows. 
Let the two ends of a chain be joined, and let it be then 
hung over the inclined plane. Then, the festoon which 
hangs below AB pulls equally upon the two ends, and 
consequently the part lying on AC balances the part on 
BC — that is, weights proper ons to the lengths of those 
two sides of the triangle balance one another, Hence, the 
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Inclined Plane. 





plane 


less the height of the plane in proportion to its length, or 
the less the angle of inclination, the greater the mechan- 
ical effect, or the less the height in proportion to the 
length the less in the same proportion will be the weight 
on the plane which balances a given weight hanging ver- 
tically. The name inclined plane is sometimes loo 
applied to a short railroad of steep grade, where the cars 
are drawn up the incline by means of a wire rope moved 
by a stationary engine at the top of the slope, or where: 
special forms of rail and engine are used to overcome the 
grade. The inclined plane of Mahanoy, Pennsylvania, is 
an example of the first, the Mount Washington Railroad, 
New Hampshire, of the second. Inclined planes have been 
used to lift canal-boats from one level to another, and more 
recently, as at Cincinnati and at Hoboken, New Jersey, for 
lifting street-cars and μαι of a plane. 
See index.—Meckel’s e, the plane of theauricularand 
alveolar points.— Me »mesial plane, See the adjec- 
tives.—Merkel’s plane, the plane of the auricular points 
and the lower border of the orbits.—Metatatic plane, 
a plane which contains two metatatic principal axes.— 
Naso-iniac plane, the plane of the nasion and the inion, 
perpendicular to the median plane.— Naso-opisthiac 
plane, the plane of the nasion and the opisthion, perpen- 
icular to the median plane.— Nuchal e, the surface 
of the occipital bone between the superior curved line and 
the foramen magnum.— Objective, oblique, original 
lane, See the adjectives.— Occipital e, the sur- 
ace of the occipital bone above the superior curved line. 
— Orbital plane, the orbital surface of the superior max- 
illary bone.—Osculat plane. See osculate.—Pala- 
tine plane of Barclay, the plane of the palate along the 
middle line behind. the_canalis incisivus.— Pencil of 
planes, See pencill.— Perspective plane. See per- 
spective.— Pitch ofaplane. See pitchl.— Plane at in- 
finity. See infinity, 3.— Plane of Aeby, the plane of the 
nasion and the basion, perpendicular to the median plane. 
— Plane of Baer, in craniom., the plane determined by 
the superior border of the zygomatic arches.— Plane of 
Blumenbach, in craniom., the horizontal plane upon 
which the skull, without the mandible, rests.— Plane of 
Busk, the plane of the bregma and the auricular points. 
—Plane of comparison, in /ort., a datum-plane ; a hori- 
zontal plane passing through the highest or lowest part 


of a fortification or its site.— Plane of Daubenton, the 


plane of the opisthion and the inferior border of the orbits. 
— Plane of defilade, in fort., an inclined plane passing 
six or seven feet above the parade of a fort and about the 
same distance above the top of an elevation in the vicinity. 
By building up the parapet to this plane, the parapet will 
protect the defenders from the view and fire of an assail- 
ant who takes possession of the elevation.— Plane of flo- 
tation. See flotation.— Plane of mastication, the 
plane tangent to the masticating surface of the teeth of 
the upper jaw.— Plane of Morton, the plane passing 
through the most prominent points of the occipital and 
parietal protuberances.— Flane of polarization. See 
polarization.— Plane of projecticn, Same as perspec- 
tive plane.— Plane of Rolle, the plane of the auricularand 
the alveolar points.— Plane of the ischium, in obstet., 
the lateral wall of the true pelvis, extending from the 
iliopectineal line to the end of the ischial tuberosity, and 
including small parts of the ilium and pubis.— Plane of 
the picture. Same as perspective plane.— Polar curve 
ofaplane. See polar.— Polar planeofa point. See 
polar.—Popliteal plane, the popliteal surface of the 
femur.— Primitive plane. See primitive.— Sagittal 
lane, the median longitudinal and vertical plane of 
ilateral animals: so called because the sagittal suture of 
the skull lies in this plane.-— Temporal plane, the tem- 
poral surface of the cranium.— To detail cn the plane. 
See detatl.— “plane. See, twin. = Syn. 1. 
See plain, η. 
plane! (plan), ο. t.; pret. and pp. planed, ppr. 
planing. [<planel,a. Cf. plain! and olmak = 
ult. the same word.] To make plane or smooth; 
make clear. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


plane? (plan), v. t.; pret. and pp. planed, ppr. 
‘Dieta [ς ME. planen, ¢ OF. (and F.) planer 
= It. pianare, ς LL. planare, plane (with a cut- 
ting-tool), make level, < L. planus, level: see 
planei.] 1. To make smooth, especially by 
the use of a plane: as, to plane wood.—2}. To 
rub out; erase. 


He planed awey the names everichon 
That he biforn had writen in his tables. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 60, 


* ο 

plane? (plan), . [ς F. plane, a carpenters’ 
tool, < ML. plana, a carpenters? tool, < LL. 
lanare, plane (with a cutting-tool), make 
evel: see plane?, v.] 1. A tool for paring, 


smoothing, truing, and finishing woodwork. 
The essential parts of a plane are a stock or frame of 
wood or metal, having a smooth, concave, or convex base 
or sole, and a throat in which is placed a steel cutter called 
the plane-iron or bit, Various devices are used to keep the 
bit in position in the stock, the most simple and common 
being a wedge of wood. Planesare made ina great variety 
of shapes and sizes, and range from 1 to 72 inches in length. 
Nearly all are distinguished by names having reference to 
the particular kind of work for which they are designed, as 
the edge-plane, molding-plane,and smoothing-plane. Planes 
are also used for truing soft metal surfaces. Plane-irons are 
inserted in their stocks at various pitches or angles, ac- 
cording to the duty they are to perform. Common pitch, 
or 45° from the horizontal line, is used in all bench-planes 
for soft woods. The pitch is increased with the hardness 
of the material to be worked. See pitch! and plane-stock, 
and cut in next column. 

2. A metallic gage or test for a true surface; 
a true plane or plane surface; a surface-plate. 
—3, An instrument, resembling a plasterers’ 
trowel, used by brickmakers for striking off clay 


projecting above the top of the mold.—Box- 
slipped plane, a plane provided with slips of boxwood 
to aiford a more durable wearing surface.—Circular 








Planes. 
a, plane-iron; 4, wooden wedge for front of iron as used in ¢ and ας 
¢, fore-plane; @, smoother-plane; ¢, jointer-plane; /, ironjack-plane; 
6, iron block-plane; #, wooden jack-plane; 7, wooden block-plane. 


plane a plane having a steel sole which is flexible and can 
e adjusted to therequired arc. Alsocalled round planeand 
rounding-plane.—Combination plane, See combination. 
—Concave plane. Same as compass-plane.—Coopers’ 
plane, a long plane set obliquely, with the sole upward, 
used for jointing staves. Also called jointer.—Dovetail- 
lane, a side rabbet-plane having a very narrow sole, so 
hat it can be used to dress the sides of dovetail-tenons or 
-mortises.— Fork-staff plane, a plane used by joiners for 
working convex or cylindrical surfaces.—Hollow plane, a 
molding-plane with a convex sole.— Joiners’ plane. See 
joiner.— Long plane, a joiners’ plane 27 inches long, used 
when a piece of stuff is to be planed very true. ΕΒΕ. Η. 
Knight.—Mouth of a plane. See mouvth.—Round- 
nosed plane, in joinery, a bench-plane with a rounded 
sole, used for coarse work.— Roun plane, a.round-soled 
plane used for making beads, stair-rails,and other rounded 
work. Also called rownding-plane.— Scale-board plane, 
a plane for splitting off from a block the wide, thin chips or 
sheets of wood for making a usual form of hat-box, etc. 
It is either pulled or driven over the stuff, the thickness of 
each shaving or scale-board depending upon the projection 
of the iron. Sometimes the iron is fixed and the wood is 
drawn over it, the scale-board dropping down through an 
opening in the bench. Also called scabbard-plane. (See 
also bench-plane, block-plane, fore-plane, jack-plane, rabbet- 
ane, trying-plane.) 

plane? (plan), π. [< ME. plane, ¢ OF. plane, 
F. plane, also platane = Sp. pldtano = Pg, It. 
platano, < L. platanus, ς Gr. πλάτανος, the plane- 
tree,< πλατύς, broad: see plat3.] The plane-tree. 


In serve and peche, in plane and popule, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 92. 


Mock-plane, the sycamore maple, Acer Pseudo-platanus, 
whose leaves resemble those of the plane-tree, See under 


maple. 
plane-bit (plan’bit),. The cutter of a plane; 


a plane-iron. EF. H. Knight.—Piane-bit holder, 
a abe for holding a plane-bit to the stone while it is 
groun 


plane-guide (plan’gid), ». In joinery, an ad- 
justable guide or attachment to a plane-stock, 
used in beveling the edges of boards. 

plane-iron (plan’i’érn), η. The cutting-iron of 
a plane. Plane-irons are made either double 
oF single, and are armed with a steel cutting 
edge. 

planeness (plan’nes), ». The condition of being 
or having a plane surface. 

On pulling the plates apart the bloom was found to be 
burnished practically all over both surfaces, showing, of 
course, that the platinating had not sensibly altered the 
planeness of the surfaces. 

Philosophical Mag., 5th ser., XX VIII. 454. 


plane-plane (plan’plan),a. Having two plane 
surfaces perfectly parole! to each other. 

plane-polarized (plan’p0o’lir-izd), a. See po- 
larization. 

planer (pla’nér),n. [< plane, υ., +-erl.] 1. 
A power machine for planing metals; also, a 
peter + asp machine.—2+. A utensil for 
smoothing or leveling salt in salt-cellars. 


Than loke your salte be whyte and drye, the planer made 
of Iuory, two inches brode & thre inches longe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T,8.), p. 266. 


9, In printing, a block of wood, about 9 inches 
long, 34 wide, and 3 high, on the top of which is 
a strip of leather, by means of which the project- 
ing types of a form are beaten down toa level by 
blows of a mallet.—Compound planer, a machine- 
tool which combines two planes in one, H. H. Knight. 
— Diagonal planer, a machine for wood-planing in 
which the planing-cylinder is foe obliquely to the 
line of motion of the stuff which is to be planed.— Planer 
knife-grinde ’ 
implement for removing snow from the surface of ice. 
Planera (plan’e-ri), π. [NL. (Gmelin, 1791), 
named after J. J. Planer (1743-89), a German 
botanist.) A genus of plants of the family 


r. See knife-grinder.—Snow-planer, an ig 





plane-table 


Ulmacee and tribe Ulmex. It is characterized 
the fruit, which is wingless, ovoid, nut-like, keeled, an 
pote aoe thick and coriaceous or somewhat fleshy, and 
containing one cell and one seed. There is but one spe- 
cies, native of North America. See planer-tree. 

planer-bar (pla’nér-bir), ». An attachment to 
a planer to enable it to perform within certain 
limits the work of a slotting- or shaping-ma- 
chine. E. H. Knight. 

planer-center (pla’nér-sen’tér), ». A device, 
similar to a lathe-center, used to support small 
work on a planing-machine. J, H. Knight. 

planer-chuck (pla’nér-chuk), ». A device 
bolted or keyed to a planer-table, and serving 
to dog an object under the action of cutting 
tools, See chuck. 

planer-head (pla’nér-hed), η. The slide-rest of 


a planing-machine. 
planerite (plan’ér-it), n. [After D, J. Planer, 


director of mines in the Ural mountains.] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium, allied to wa- 
vellite. 
planer-tree (pla’nér-tré), η. <A tree of the 
southern United States, Planera aquatica. Itis 
a small tree, with alternate two-ranked toothed leaves, 
preceded by small axillary clusters of polygamous flowers 
with bell-shaped calyx and four or five slender projecting 
stamens. It is most common along the Red River and in 
southern Arkansas. It resembles the elm, requires wet 
situations, grows about 30 feet high, and produces a hard 
compact light-brown wood. ; 
planer-vise (pla’nér-vis), m. A device to hold 
work on the bed of a planing-machine by means 
of a movable jaw. ’ 
plane-sailing (plan’sa’ling),». Innav., the art 
of determining a,ship’s place on the supposi- 
tion that she is moving on a plane, or that the 
surface of the ocean is plane instead of being 
spherical. This supposition may be adopted for short 
distances without leading to great errors; and it affords 
eat facilities in calculation, as the place of the ship is 
ound by the solution of aright-angled plane triangle. In 
plane-sailing the principal terms made use of are the 
course, distance, departure, and difference of latitude, any 
two of which being given the others can be found. See 
sailing. 
plane-stock (plan’stok), ». The body of a 
plane, in which the cutting-iron is fitted. Its 
under surface, which in use is against the work, is called 
the sole or face; the cutting-blade is the iron; the device 
which holds the iron upon the inclined bed is the wedge ; 
the opening through which the plane-iron passes is the 
mouth ; a projecting portion at the front end is the horn; 
and the pushing-handle which projects above the back 
wend is the toat. 
planet (plan‘et), n. & ME. planete = D. es. 
neet = MHG. pldnéte, G. Sw. Dan. planet, ς OF. 
planete, Ε. planéte = Sp. Pg. planeta = It. pia- 
neta, < LL. planeta, rarely planetes, a planet, ¢ 
Gr. πλανήτης, a wanderer, a wandering star, a 
planet, lengthened form of πλάνης, pl. πλάνητες, 
a wanderer, a planet, cf. πλανᾶν, cause to wan- 
der, pass. πλανάσθαι, wander, ¢ πλάνη, a wander- 
ing, perhaps for *rdAvy, akin to L. palari, wan- 
Sanit, 1. A star other than a fixed star; a star 
revolving in an orbit. The sun was formerly consid- 
ered as a planet, but is now known to be a fixed star. By 
planet is ordinarily meant a primary planet of the solar 
system, or body revolving round the sun in a nearly 
circular orbit. Of these eight are major planets— being, 
in their order from the sun, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. There are be- 
sides about 700 minor planets known. (See asteroid.) The 
periodic comets are not regarded as planets. A secondary 
planet is a satellite, or small body revolving round a pri- 
mary planet: thus, the moon is a secondary planet. See 
solar system (under solar), gravitation, Kepler's laws (under 
law), and the names of the major planets. 
The planet earth, so steadfast though she seem, 
Insensibly three different motions move. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 129. 
2. Same as planeta, 2._Interior planets. See in- 
terior.—Limit of a planet, See /imit.— Osculating ele- 
ments of a planet. See osceulate.— Perturbations of 
the planets, See perturbation, 4.— Superior planets. 


ee superior. “a 
planeta (pla-né’ti), ».; pl. planetx (-té). [ML.] 
1, Originally, an ample mantle, usually of cost- 
ly material, similar to the penula, or chasuble 
in its earlier or circular form. It was worn by the 
wealthy, and especially by senators, officials, and ολα 
in Rome and other parts of the West during the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 
Hence—2. A chasuble. The name planeta (appa- 
rently unknown to the Greek Church) seems to have been 
especially used during the seventh and eighth centuries, 
After this the vestment was usually called a casula or 
chasuble ; but planeta is still the official term in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. At certain penitential seasons 
(Advent, Lent, etc.) the deacon and subdeacon in cathe- 
drals and some other churches wear a folded planeta (pla- 
neta plicata), except in reading the epistle and gospel. 
The planeta was worn by bishops as well as by preby- 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 461. 
plane-table (plin’ta’bl), ». 1. An important 
instrument of topographical surveying, consist- 
ing of a drawing-board mounted upon a tri 
and capable of being leveled and turned in 
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» and orbits of the planets. 


plane-table 


azimuth, sometimes also having two horizon- 
tal motions of translation. An indispensable accom- 
paniment of the plane-table is the alidade, which is a 
straight-edge carrying upon a standard a telescope with 
cross-wires (generally with a telemeter), which telescope is 
horizontally fixed relatively to the straight-edge, but has 
amotionin altitude. ‘The alidade generally carries a deli- 
cate magnetic needle. A certain number of points having 
been geodetically determined and marked by signals, the 
plane-table is set up at any other point, and the paper upon 
which the map is to be drawn, having the trigonomet- 
ric points laid down upon it, is placed uponthetable. The 
latter is then brought into proper orientation, and the po- 
sition of the station determined graphically by the three- 
point problem. The plane-table presents some slight diffi- 
culties when the scale is to be so large that the board it- 
self appears of considerable size on the map, and especiall 

when irregularly laid out towns are to be surveyed wit 

the last degree of accuracy. On the other hand, the plane- 
table is of little use in mere reconnaissance. Butin most 
cases it is the chief instrument of the topographer, and is 
one in all topographical surveys except those of Great 


2. In mining, an inclined table or surface of 
boards on which ore is dressed; a frame, or 
framing-table. 
Also plain-table. 

plane-table (plin’ta’bl),v.¢. [< plane-table, n.] 
To survey with a plane-table. 

plane-tabler (plin’ta’blér), η. A topographic 
engineer using a plane-table. 

plane-tabling (plan’ta’bling), ». The em- 
ployment of a plane-table; the act or process 
of making a map by means of a plane-table. 

planetarium (plan-e-ta’ri-um), n.; pl. planeta- 
riums, planetaria (-umz, -i). [=F . planétaire= 
Sp. Pg. It. planetario, ¢ NL. planetarium, prop. 
neut. of LL. *planetarius, planetary: see plane- 
tary.) An astronomical machine which, by the 
movement of its parts, represents the motions 

See orrery. 

planetary (plan’e-ta-ri), a. [= F. planétaire 
= Sp. Pg. It. planetario, ς LL. *planetarius, 
planetary (only as a noun, planetarius, an as- 
trologer), < planeta, a planet: see planet.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a planet or the planets; 
consisting of planets: as, planetary motions; 
planetary inhabitants; the planetary system. 
—2. Having the character attributed to a 
planet; erratic or wandering. 

Iam credibly informed he [Richard Greenham] in some 
sort repented his removal from his parish, and disliked 
his own erratical and planetary life. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., TX. vii. 68. 
3. In astrol., under the dominion or influence 
of a planet; produced by or under the influ- 
ence of planets. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 


Will o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 
In the sick air. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 108, 
Born in the planetary hour of Saturn. 
Addison, Spectator. 
Planetary aberration. See αιμα» 
days, the days of the week as shared among the plane 
known to the ancients, each having its day.— Planetary 


nebula. See nebula.— Planetary coo Trecig periods of 


time in which the several planets make their respective 
revolutions round the sun, 


planeted (plan’et-ed), a. [< planet + -ed?.] Be- 
longing to planets. (Rare.| 
Tell me, ye stars, ye planets ; tell me, all 
Ye starr’d and planeted inhabitants — what is it? 
What are these sons of wonder? 
Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 
planet-gearing (plan’et-gér’ing), n. Anysys- 
tem of gearing in which planet-wheels are i 
troduced; a mechanical device for converting 
poses into speed. It has been employed for driving 


ο cutter-bars of reapers and mowers, and is an element 
in other machines, 


planetic (pla-net’ik), a. [In form< LL. planeti- 
cus, wandering, ς Gr. πλανητικός, wandering, 
irregular, ¢ πλανητός, wandering, < πλανᾶσθαι, 
wander: see planet.] 1. Wandering: a pla- 
netic arthritis.— 2, Of or pertaining toa planet; 
resembling a planet in any way. 
planetical (pla-net’i-kal), a. [ς planetic + -al.] 
Same as planetice. 
According to the planetical relations. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 22. 
Some planetical exhalation, or a descending star. 
J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 89. 
planetingt (plan’et-ing), π. [< planet + -ing1.] 
The music of the planets or spheres. 


Tempering all 
The jarring spnereh and giving to the world 
Again his first and tuneful planetti 


B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, iii. 2. 

planetistt (plan’et-ist), η. [= F. planetiste = 
aE Olt. planetista, ς LL. *planetista, < planeta, 
planet: see planet.) An observer of the planets. 
Minsheu., 

planetoid (plan’et-oid), π. [= F. planétoide, < 
Gr, πλανήτης, a plauet, + εἶδος, form.] One of 


planet-struck (plan’et-struk), a. 
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the group of very small planets revolving round 
the sun between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter 
(with one known exception), remarkable forthe 
eccentricity of their orbits and the greatness of 
their angle of inclination to the ecliptic ; a mi- 
nor planet; an asteroid. The diameter of the largest 
is supposed not to exceed 450 miles, while most of the others 
are believed to be very much smaller. Ceres was the first 
to be detected, being observed for the first time by Piazzi, 
an Italian astronomer, on January Ist, 1801; since 1847 
no year has passed without the discovery of new plane- 
toids. The number now known is about 700. They are more 
properly called asteroids, since they are really planets, but 
resemble stars in appearance. 

planetoidal (plan-e-toi’dal),a. [<planetoid + 
-al.| Of or pertaining to the planetoids; re- 
lating to a planetoid. 

plane-tree (plain’tré), π. [< plane? + tree.) 
1. A tree of the genus Platanus, especially P. 
orientalis, the oriental plane-tree, or its variety 
acerifolia, the maple-leafed plane-tree, often 
regarded as a species. The oriental plane-tree and 


its ος are found wild from Persia to Italy, and are 
common in European parks as ornamental trees. The 


wood is valued for cabinet-work and turnery. (Also called 





Branch of the American Plane-tree (Platanus occidentalis) with 
Fruit. @, a single nutlet, showing the bristles at its base. 


chinar-tree.) The American plane-trees are better known, 
where native, 88 sycamore or buttonwood. The ordinary 
species is P. occidentalis, a large tree of the Atlantic 
forests, often from 90 to 120 feet high, found chiefly on 
bottom-lands. It is not seldom planted for shade and 
ornament, and its reddish-brown wood is used in various 
ways. Other names are buttonball and water-beech. The 
plane-tree of California is P. racemosa, a somewhat 
smaller tree with very white bark. Plane-trees suffer 
from a disease caused by the attack of a parasitic fungus, 
Gleosporium nervisequum. The entire foliage appears in 
early summer as if scorched and withered, but later in 
the season fresh leaves are developed. The trees rarely 
die from the effects of the fungus. See Platanus. 


2. Thesycamoremaple, Acer Pseudo-Platanus : 
so called from the similarity of its leaves to 
those of the plane. Other maples are also 
sometimes known as plane-trees. [Local, Eng. 
and Scotch. ] 


planet-stricken (plan’et-strik’n), a. Affected 


by the supposed influence of planets; blasted. 
Like planet-stricken men of yore, 
He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunctions and remorse. 
Wordsworth, Peter Bell, iii. 
Same as 
planet-stricken. 
He battens at the maligned’s misery ; and if such a man 
riseth, he falls as if he were plaivet-struck. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 479. 


planetule (plan’et-iil),. [< planet + -ule.] A 


little planet. 

planet-wheel (plan’et-hwél), ». 1. The ex- 
terior wheel of the sun-and-planet motion 
(see sun).—2, In the 
plural, an_ epicyclic 
train of mechanism for 
producing a variable 
angular motion, such 
as that of the radius 
vector of a planet in 
its orbit. The common 
contrivance for this purpose 
consists of two _ elliptical 
fr peak ath ieee” 
n 
and révol on their f ek. The Spur-gear to the right, 
Whliely then Behtiipiwhad, αν ο ολ μας 
ρα κ. 4». ee eee τει ᾱ---ιινς 
Maa ον. μι has the centers, Each revolution of the 


plangen (plan ’ jen ered ος Gohtiseting rea. 
ai), n. [plangen(i) + EIS oa neer ae 
-cy.| The state or qual- 

ity of being plangent; a noisy dashing or beat- 
ing. [Rare.] 





Planet-wheels. 





planiform (pla’ni-férm), a. 


planigraph (plan’i-graf), n. 


planimeter (pli-nim’e-tér), n. 


planimeter 


plangent (plan’jent), a. [ς L. plangen(t-)s 
ppr. of plangere, ‘beat: see plain? i. Beat- 
ing; dashing, as waves. [Kare. ] 
Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent wave. 
Sir H. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde (ed. 1852), I., i. 10. 
2. Resounding; clashing; noisy. 


The bell on the orthodox church called the members of 
Mr. Peck’s society together for the business meeting with 
the same plangent, lacerant note that summoned them to 
worship on Sundays. W.D. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxv. 


The shadows and the generations, the shrill doctors and 
the plangent wars, f° by into ultimate silence and empti- 
ness. L, Stevenson, An Apology for Idlers. 

plangort (plang’gor), η. [< L. plangor, a strik- 
ing, beating, a beating the breast in token of 
grief, < plangere, beat: see plain?.] Plaint; 
lamentation. 

The lamentable plangors of Thracian Orpheus for his 
dearest Eurydice. 

Meres, Eng. Literature (Arber’s Eng. Garner, IT. 96). 

Plani (pla’ni), απ. pl. [NL., pl. of L. planus, 
flat: see planel.] In Cuvier’s classification, 
the second family of subbrachiate malacop- 
terygian fishes; the flatfishes: same as Plewro- 
nectidz in 8, wide sense and the suborder Hete- 
rosomata. 

planicaudate (pla-ni-k4’dat),a. [« L. planus, 
flat, + cauda, tail, + -ate1 (see δω) ον Hav- 
ing a flattened tail: said of reptiles. 

planicipital (pla-ni-sip’i-tal),a. [< L. planus, 
flat, + caput (capit-, in comp. -cipit-), head, + 
-α.] Having a flat head, as an insect. 


planidorsate (pla-ni-dér’ sat), a. αν L. planus, 


flat, + dorsum, back, + -ate1.] 


aving a flat 
back, 


[< L. planus, flat, 
+ forma, form.] In anat., presenting a plane 
or flat surface: said of the articular surface of 
bones whose jointing is arthrodial. 

[< NL. planum, 
a plane, + Gr. γράφει», write.] An instrument 
for reducing or enlarging drawings. It consists 
of two scales graduated in a definite ratio to each other, at- 
tached end to end, and rotating about a pivot at their com- 
mon origin. Measurements taken on a copy at one side 
are marked by the operator at the corresponding grada- 
tions on the other arm of the instrument. Interchange- 
able scales are provided for different degrees of enlarge- 
ment or reduction. 

[-- F. plani- 
metre; < NL. planum, a plane, + Gr. µέτρον, 
measure.} Aninstrument formeasuring a plane 
area by carrying a tracer round its periphery, 
and noting the change of reading of a scale. 
Planimeters are of various constructions; but the most in- 
teresting is the polar planimeter (see the first figure). This 





consists of an inner arm OJ, turning about a fixed center O, 
and an outer arm JP, turning about a joint J, and resting 
upon a point or tracer P, and upon a wheel W, having its 
axis coincident with or just below the line JP, and pro- 
vided with a counting-apparatus, so that the turns and 
fractions of a turn it makes can be read off. In order to see 
that the instrument will accurately show the area, consid- 
er the second figure, where the tracer is supposed to follow 





the outline of an infinitesimal parallelogram, P; PoPsP4, so 
laced that when the tracer moves from Ῥο to Pg and from 
4 to P; the wheel moves from We to Ws and from W4 
to Wj, both these paths of the wheel being in the direc- 
tion of its axis, so that it only turns in Peta from W, 
to Wg and from Ws to W4, during which motions the in- 








planimeter 


ner arm is stationary. The area of the parallelogram de- 
scribed by the tracer is equal to the base PyPo = Wy, Woe 
Ρο + JWg) multiplied by the altitude, which is evident. 
ae to WoW, so that the area is 1 Το κ WoeWs x 


ο + 1ο). The wheel turns one way in ng from 


to Ws, and the opposite way in passing from W,4 to Wj. 
But these two paths are not exactly equal their difference 
oWs + JWoe. 


being plainly Το x WoW: The algebraic 
sum of the rolling multiplied by the constant length JPo 
gives the area. Now, any finite area may be conceived as 
formed of such infinitesimal parallelograms, and were the 
peripheries of all these traced out in the direction of the 
motion of clock-hands, every boundary between two of 
them would be traced once forward and again backward, 
80 that the final reading of the wheel would be the same 
as if only the outer boundary of the area were traced. This 
is illustrated in the third figure. Also called platometer. 
planimetric (plan-i-met’rik), a. [= F. plani- 
métrique = Pg. planimetrico; as planimeti-y + 
-ic.) Pertaining to planimetry or the mensu- 
ration of plane surfaces.—Planimetric function. 
See function. 

planimetrical (plan-i-met’ri-kal), a. 
metric + -al,] Same as planimetric. 
planimetry (pla-nim’et-ri), » [= F.. plani- 
métrie = Sp. planometria, planimetrta = Pg. It. 
planimetria; < NL. planum, a plane, +) Gr. 
-μετρία, « µέτρον, measure.] The mensuration 
of plane surfaces, or that part of geometry 
* Which regards lines and plane figures. 

pl -machine (pla’ning-ma-shén’), ». 1. 
A machine for planing wood, the usual form 
of which has cutters on a drum rotating on a 


[< plani- 
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Planing-machine, with outside gear. 
a a,bed; 4 4, pedestals; c, main driving-pulley, keyed to the same 
main driving-shaft as the pulley @, which transmits motion through 
the belt ¢ to the top cutter-cylinder pulley ~ The feed-mechanism 


consists of rollers geared together and driven by the pulley zg, which 


the main driving-shaft; 0, 8 hand-wheel operating screw-mechanism 


derives its motion from the feed-belt ¢’, driven by a small pulley on y de ti oc vy 


for raising or lowering the top cylinder; z, crank operating mecha- Pp 


nism for adjusting matching-heads; & 2’, cranks operati 
mechanism for raising or lowering feed-rolis to accomm 
ent thicknesses of stuff; 2, crank for regulating the préssure-bar ; 
22, weighted levers for holding the feec-rollers with constant pres- 
sure. 


adjusting 
ate differ- 


horizontal axis over the board, which passes 


beneath. In some machines there is a cutting-cylinder 
below and upright cutter-heads at the sides: then called 
planer and. matcher. 


2. A machine-tool for planing metals, in which 
the metal object to be planed, fixed to a trav- 
ersing table, is moved against a relatively 
fixed cutter; properly, a planer, which see. 
planing-mill (pla’ning-mil), π. 1. A shop 
where planing is done.—2. A planing-ma- 
chine. 
planipennate (pla-ni-pen’at), a. [< L. planus, 
flat, + penna, wing, + -ate! (see pennate).] Hav- 
ing flat wings not folded in repose and approx- 
imately equal {ο each other, as a neuropterous 
insect; specifically, belonging to the Planipen- 
nia. 

Planipennia (pla-ni-pen’i-ii), n. pl. [NL., ¢L. 
planus, fiat, + penna, wing.] A suborder of 
neuropterous insects, with nearly equal naked 
many-veined wings not folded in repose, well- 
developed jaws, and elongate many-jointed an- 
tenn. The larve are mostly terrestrial, and voracious 
insect-feeders ; the pupx are incomplete and inactive; the 
perfect insects are generally herbivorous, The suborder 
includes such forms as theant-lions (Myrmeleontid 2), scor- 
pion-flies (Panorpidz), and sundry other families, which 
the genera Ascalaphus, Hemerobius, Coniopteryx, Mantispa, 
Rhaphidia, and Stalis respectively represent. See cuts 
under ant-lion and Panorpa. 

planipennine (pla-ni-pen‘in), aandn. [< Pla- 
nipennia + -inel.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Planipennia. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the Planipennia. 
planipetalous (pla-ni-pet’a-lus), a. [= Sp. 
planipétalo = Pg. planipetalo, ¢ L. — flat, 
+ NL. petalum, petal.} In bot., 
etals. 

planirostral (pla-ni-ros’tral), a. [¢L. planus, 
flat, + rostrum, beak.] aving @ broad flat 
beak, as a bird. 

planish (plan’ish),v.¢ [< OF. planiss, stem of 
certain parts of planir, equiv. to planer, plane: 
see plane2,v.] 1. To make smooth or plane, as 
wood.— 2. To condense, smooth, and toughen, 

as a metallic plate, by light blows of a hammer. 
—8. To polish: as, to planish silver goods or 


tin-plate. 
Dp her (plan’ish-ér), ». [< planish + -er1.] 
1, A thin flat-ended tool used by tinners and 


planishing-roller (plan’ish-ing-ro’lér), η. 


planishing-stake (plan’ish-ing-stak), n. 


planisphere (plan’i-sfér), n. 


planispheric (plan-i-sfer’ik), a. 


planispiral (pla-ni-spi’ral), a. 


-tayne. 


we strike out for the summer campaign. 
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braziers for smoothing tin-plate and brasswork. 
—2, A workman who planishes, smooths, or 
planes.—3. A device for flattening sections 
cut by a microtome for microscopic examina- 
tion, 


planishing-hammer (plan’ish-ing-ham’ér), n. 


A hammer used for planishing, having a head 
with highly polished convex faces, usually 
rather broader than the face of a common ma- 
chinists’ hammer; also, less correctly, a simi- 
lar hammer used for flattening, curving, a 


highly porshed roller used for smoothing sur- 
faces of metal plate, as copper plated with tin 


or silver. Specifically, one of the second pair of rolls 
through which coin-metal is passed in preparing it for 
minting. ‘they are made of case-hardened iron and 
highly polished. The strips of metal are passed between 
them cold, and are brought by them to the required 
thickness. " 


small bench-anvil used to support anything 
being shaped with a planishing-hammer. 
[= F. planisphére 
= Sp. planisferio = Pg. planispherio = It. pla- 
nisferio, < L. planus, flat, + sphera, sphere: see 
sphere.} 1. A projection of the sphere; espe- 
cially, a polar projection of the celestial sphere. 
—2. An apparatus consisting of a polar projec- 
tion of the heavens, with a card over it turning 
about the pole, and so cut out as to show the 
part of the heavens visible at a given latitude 
at a given local sidereal time. 
[= F. plani- 
sphérique; as planisphere + -ic.) Of or per- 
taining to a planisphere; resembling a plani- 
sphere. | 
Planispheric representation of the cerebral convolu- 
tions. Nature, XXX. 161. 
[< L. planus, 
flat, + spira, a coil, spire: see spire.] Coiled in 
one plane, like a watch-spring or flat spiral, as 


planking-clamp (plang’ king-klamp), 2. 


planking-machine 


plank-sheer (plangk’shér), ». 


planometer 


The principal dish was planked shad, By this ανα 
four fish are fastened to a board, and held towards a hot 
fire. Whilst cooking, the fish are constantly basted with 
a preparation made of butter, salt, and other ingredients. 

Science, V. 426. 


plank-hook (plangk’huk), ». A pole armed with 


an iron hook, used in moving the runs or wheel- 


x ing-planks in a quarry, a mine, or the like. 
plankin : 
v. 


(plang’king), n... [Verbal n. of plank, 
] 1. The operation of laying down planks 
or of covering with planks.—2. Planks con- 
sidered collectively, as in a floor; a piece of 
work made up of planks; specifically, in ship- 
building, the skin or covering of wooden timbers 
on the outer and inner surfaces of the ribs, and 
upon the beams. A strakeis a line of planking. 

ales ave strakes of thick planking. See cut 
under beam.—3. In spinning, the splicing toge- 
ther of slivers of long-stapled wool. See break- 
ing-frame.—4, One of the finishing operations in 
felting hats. The hardened hat-body is passed through 
a cistern containing a hot acidulated water, and between 
presdingscellars, the process compacting the fibers into 


5. In a steam-cylinder, the lagging or clothing. 
— Anchor-stock planking, in ship-building, planks with 
one edge straight and the other so cut that the planks taper 
from the middle in both directions. The middle of one is 

laced over or under the ends of two others. 
In 


ship-building, atool used to bendastrake against 
the ribs of a vessel, and hold it in position un- 
tilit can be nailed or bolted. 
(plang’king-ma-shén’), η. 
A machine for rubbing, pressing, and steaming 
formed hat-bodies, to give them strength and 
thickness. 


planking-screw (plang’king-skré), πι. Same as 


lanking-clamp. 
Naut.; the 
wale; a timber carried round the ship which 
eovers and secures the timber-heads. Also 
called covering-board. 


the antlia of a butterfly; whorled in discoid plankton (plangk’ton), η. [<Gr. πλαγκτός, -όν, 


form, as a shell of the genus Planorbis. Also 


ank (plangk), n. 
assibilated planche, F. planche, dial. planke= Pr. 


[<ME. planke, < OF. planke, planky (plang’ki), a. 


wandering.} In zodl., pelagic animals col- 
lectively. 
[ς plank + -y1.] Con- 


structed of planks or boards. [Rare.]} 


planea, plancha, planqua = Sp. plancha = Pg. planless (plan‘les), a. [< plan + -less.] . Hav- 


prancha =It. piana =OFries. planke=D. plank mg no plan. 


Coleridge. 


= MLG. planke= MHG.planke, blanke,G. planke planner (plan‘ér), η. One who plans or forms 
= Sw. planka = Dan. planke,< L. planca, a a plan; 


a projector. 
plank, a nasalized form of *placa, = Gr. πλάξ plawobiasé (pla’nd-blast), n. 


(πλακ-), a flat surface, a plain, tablet, plate. Cf. 
— See planch, a doublet of plank. The 
.and W. plancis appar.< E.] 1. A piece of 
timber differing from a board in haying greater 
thickness; also, loosely, a board. See board, 
Ne nevere man dide, sithe the tyme of Noe, saf a Monk 
that be the grace of God broughte on of the Plankes 


doun ; that zit is in the Mynstre, at the foot of the Mon- 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 148. 


Across the fallen oak the plank T laid. 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 107. 
2+. A slab (of stone). 


Over his [Sir T. Browne’s] Grave was soon after erected 
... & Monument of Freestone, with a Plank of Marble 
thereon. Wood, Athenz Oxon., 11. 524. 
3. In a printing-press, the frame on which the 
carriage slides.—4. In ribbon-weaving, the bat- 
ten of the Dutch engine-loom or swivel-loom.— 
5. Figuratively, one of the articles or para- 
νε formulating distinct principles which 

orm the program or platform of a political or 

other party (the word platform being taken in 
a double sense). 

In the Chicago platform there is a plank on this subject, 


which should be a general law to the incoming Adminis- 
tration, Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 86. 


We should get those amendments out of the way before 
We want two 
planks — non-extension of slavery, and state reform. 

S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 291. 
Walking the plank, a mode of inflicting death formerly 
practised by pirates by causing their victims to walk along 
a plank laid across the bulwarks of a ship till they over- 
balanced it and fell into the sea. 


aving flat plank (plangk),v, 7. [=OFries. plonken= MD. 


planken = MLG. planken = G. planken = Sw. 
planka = Dan. planke, plank; from the noun. 
Cf. planch, v.] 1. To cover or lay with planks: 
as, to plank a floor. 

The streets of their cities and townes instead of pauing 
are planked with fir trees, plained & layd euen close the 
one to the other, Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 480. 
2. To lay or place as on a plank or table: as, 
he planked down the money. ([Collog.]—3,. In 
hat-manuf., to harden by felting. See planking, 
ο unite, as slivers of wool, to form 


rovying.— 5. To split, as fish, and cook upon a planometer (pla-nom’e-tér), η. 


board, See the quotation. 


[U. 8.] 


plano-concave (pla 


plano-convex (pla’n0-kon’veks), a. 


planodia (pla-no"di-4), η. 


{< Gr. πλάνος, 
wandering, + βλαστός, germ.] A wandering 
bud; the free medusoid of gymnoblastic hy- 
drozoans; the gonophore of such hydroids, de- 
tached from the colony, leading an independent 
locomotory life, and discharging its mature 
sexual products into the sea: distinguished 
from the hedrioblast, or sedentary bud. With a 
single known exception (that of Dicoryne), planoblasts are 
craspedote or velum-bearing medusee, bell-shaped, with 
the walls of the bell or umbrella mainly of gelatinous con- 
sistence; from the bell hangs a tubular body, the manu- 
brium ; the opening of the bell-cavity is the codonostoma, 
partially closed by a membranous velum; and a variable 
number of filaments, the tentacles, hang from the margin 
of the umbrella. 


To the gonophores belonging to this group [(Gymnoblas- 
tea) the name of planoblasts (wandering buds) may be 


iven. 
G. J. Allman, Challenger Reports, Hydroida, XXIII. ii. 26. 


planoblastic (pla-n6-blas’tik), a. Of the na- 


ture of or pertaining to planoblasts; medusoid. 
“n6-kon‘kav),a. ([(< L. pla- 

nus, plane, + concavus, concave: see concave. | 

Plane on one side and coneave on the other. 


plano-conical (pla’nd0-kon‘i-kal), a. [<¢ L. pla- 


nus, plane, + conicus, conic: see conic, conical.) 
Plane on one side and conical on the other. 

[< L. pla- 
nus, plane, + convexus, convex: see conver] 
Plane on one side and convex on the other. 

[ς Gr. πλάνος, wan- 
dering, + ὁδός, a way; road.] Α false passage, 
such as may be made in using a catheter. 


planogamete (plan’6-ga-mét), n. [< Gr. πλάνη, 


a wandering, + yapéryc, ¢ γαμεῖν, marry.) In 
bot., a motile gamete: same as zodgamete. See 


amete, 
anographist (pla-nog’ra-fist),n. [<L. planus 
ο αν Gr. γράφει», write, + -ist.] a surveyor: 


a plan- or map-maker. [Rare.] 


All planographists of the Holy City. 
W. M. Thomson, Land and Book, p. 421. (Έπομο, Dict.) 


plano-horizontal (pla’n6-hor-i-zon’tal), a. [< 


L. planus, plane, + ML. *horizontalis, horizon- 
tal: see horizontal.| Having a plane horizontal 
surface or position. 

[< L. planus, 


plane, + Gr, µέτρον, a measure.] A plane sur- 





planometer 


face used in machine-making as a gage for plane 
surfaces; a surface-plate. 


planometry (pla-nom’et-ri), π. [< L. planus, 
plane, + Gr. -μετρία, ς µέτρον, measure.| The 
measurement or gaging of plane surfaces; the 
art or act of using a planometer. 

plano-orbicular (pla‘n6-6r-bik’i-lir), a. [<L. 
planus, plane, + NL. orbicularis, orbicular: 
see orbicular.] Flat on one side and spherical 
on the other. 

Planorbine (pla-nér-bi’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Planorbis + -ine.] A subfamily of pond-snails 
of the family Limnzide, typified by the genus 
Planorbis, having a flat discoidal or planispiral 
shell. The subfamily is one of three, contrasted 
with Limnzine and Ancyline. 

planorbine (pla-nér’bin), a. [< L. planus, flat, 
plane, + orbdis, circle, disk, + -inel.] Whorled 
in a round flat spiral; planispiral, as a pond- 
snail; belonging to the Planorbing. 

Planorbis (pla-nér’ bis), n. [N L., ς L. planus, 
flat, plane, + orbis, circle, disk: see orb1.] The 
typical genus of Planorbine. 
It is very extensive, including about 
850 species, 30 of which are found in 


the United States. They inhabit 
nds and sluggish streams, 
Ῥ 


orbite (pla-nér’bit), η. 
[ς Planorbis + -ite2.] A fos- 
sil species of Planorbis, or some similar planor- 
bine shell. 

Planorbulina (pla-nér-bi-li’nii), x. [NL., ¢ L. 
planus, plane, + NL. Orbulina, q.v.] A genus 
of foraminifers whose tests are of planorbine 


figure. 
planorbuline (pla-nér’ba-lin), a. [< Planorbu- 
lina.} Of or pertaining to the genus Planorbu- 
lina. 
Two of the most remarkable modifications of the planor- 
buline type, which strikingly illustrate the extremely wide 


range of variation among Foraminifera, are Polytrema 
and Orbitolina. Encye. Brit., 1X. 380. 


planospiral (pla-n6-spi’ral), a. See planispiral. 
planosubulate (pla’n6-sub’a-lat), α. [< L. 
planus, plane, + NL. subulatus, awl-shaped: see 
»subulate.| Smooth and awl-shaped. 
plant? (plant), ”. [< ME. plante, plaunte (partly 
< OF.), < AS. plante = D. plant = MLG. plante = 
OHG. phlanza, flanza, planza, MHG. G. pflanze 
= Icel. planta = Sw. planta = Dan. plante = 
OF. (and F.) plante = Pr. Sp. Pg. planta = It. 
pianta, a plant, ς L. planta, a sprout, shoot, 
twig, sucker, graft, scion, slip, cutting, a young 
tree that may be transplanted, a set, hence in 
generala plant; prob. orig. a spreading sucker 
(ef. planta, the sole of the foot: see plant?); 
lit. ‘something flat or spreading,’ ς γ plat = 
Gr. πλατύς, broad: see plat3, plate. In the later 
senses (defs. 5-10) the noun is from the verb. 
Cf. clan.] 1. A shoot or slip recently sprouted 
from seed, or rooted as a cutting or layer; espe- 
cially, such a slip ready for transplanting, as 
one of the cabbage-plants, tomato-plants, εἴο., 
of the market. 
Thoughe that Men bryngen of the Plauntes, for to plant- 
en in other Contrees, thei growen wel and fayre, but thei 


bryngen forthe no fructuous thing; and the Leves of Bawme 
ne fallen noughte. Mandeville, Travels, p. 50. 


Transplannte alle hoole the plannte [of cabbage], and it 
is slaye. Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. B. T.8.), Ρ. 113. 


2. Asapling; hence, a stick or staff; a cudgel. 


He caught a plante of an appell tre, and caste his shéelde 
to grounde, and toke the barre in bothe handes, and seide 
he wolde make hem to remeve. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 493. 


There is aman haunts the forest, that abuses our young 
plants with carving “ Rosalind” on their barks. 
Shak., As you Like it, fii, 2. 378. 


Sir Roger’s servants, and among the rest. my old friend 
the butler, had, I found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occasion. 

Addison, Sir Roger at the Play. 


3. An herb or other small vegetable growth, in 
contrast with trees.—4, An individual living 
being with a material organism, not animal in 
its nature; a member of the vegetable king- 


dom; a vegetable, in the widest sense. While 
the. difference between plants and animals in all their 

. higher forms is clearly marked, science has hitherto been 
unable to fix upon any one absolutely universal criterion 
between them. Nothing perhaps is so distinctive of the 
plant as its power to appropriate and assimilate mineral 
matter directly, whereas most animals live on the pro- 
ducts of pasvionn organization. The plant thus mediates 
in the scheme of nature between the mineral and the ani- 
mal world, forming an essential condition of most animal 
existence. But many plants, including the whole group 
of Fungi, and the saprophytic, parasitic, and carnivorous 
flowering plauts, live wholly or in part on organic matter, 
while not all animals are confined to organic nutriment. 
See animal and Protista. For the fundamental classifica- 
tion of plants, see Cryptogamia and Phanerogamia, 





Planorbis corneus. 
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In some places, those plants which are entirely poisonous 
at home, lose their deleterious quality by being carried 
abroad. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xci. 
5. The fixtures, machinery, tools, apparatus, 
appliances, ete., necessary to carry On any 
trade or mechanical business, or any mechan- 
ical operation or process. 

What with the plant, as Mr. Peck technically phrased a 
great upas-tree of a total, branching out into types, cases, 
printing-presses, engines, &c., .. . my father’s fortune 
was reduced to a sum of between seven and eight thousand 
pounds. Bulwer, Caxtons, xi. 6. (Davies.) 


The entire plant, and even the fuel, were transported on 
heavy waggons across the Karroo, at an enormous cost to 
the young settlement. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLITI. 880, 
6. Concealed plunder. [Thieves’ slang.]—7. 
A trick; dodge; swindle; artifice. [Slang.] 

It wasn’t a bad plant, that of mine, on Fikey, the man 
accused of forging the Sou’-Western Railway debentures. 

Dickens. 

Such-and-such an author says that so-and-so was “ burnt 
alive,” followed by a silly smattering of righteous indigna- 
tion at what never happened, while the dispassionate 
scholar finds the whole thing a plant. | 

N. and Q., 7th ser., TX. 50. 
8, In fish-culture, a deposit of fry or eggs.— 
9. pl. Oysters which have been bedded: in dis- 
tinction from natives: as, Virginia plants. [A 
market-term, applied chiefly to Virginia oysters 
bedded in Providence Rivcr.]—10. pl. Young 
oysters suitable for planting or *r.nsplantation. 
—Ballast-plants. See ballast.— Blind, herbaceous, 
luminous, etc., plants, See the adjectives.—Flower- 
ing plant, See Phaneroyamia.—Inaicative plants, 
species which, in their natural habitat, are reputed to in- 
dicate the presence of certain minerals. [U.8.]—Move- 
ment of plants. See movement.— Parasitic plants. 
See parasitic.— Pot-plant, potted plant, a plant grown 
in a flower pot, asin conservatories and hothouses. =Syn. 


plant! (plant), v. [ς ME. planten, plaunten 
(partly g OF.), ς AS. plantian (d-plantian, ge- 
plantian) =D. planten = MLG. planten = OHG. 
phlanzon, flanzén, MHG. G. pflanzen = Ieel. 
lanta = Sw. planta = Dan. plante = OF. (and 

.) planter = Pr. Sp. Pg. plantar = It. piantare, 
ς L. plantare, set, plant, transplant, ς planta, 
a sprout, shoot, scion, plant: see plantl, n.] I. 
trans. 1. To put orsetin the ground for growth, 
as seed, young shoots, cuttings, vegetables with 
roots, etc.: as, to plant potatoes; to plant trees. 
Nowe onyons sowe, and tasul in his place 
Lette plaunte; and cunel sowe, eke Armarace [horse-rad- 

ish]. Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 210. 
2. To lay out and prepare by putting or setting 
seed, ete., in the ground; furnish with plants: 
as, to plant a garden or an orchard. 

The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed. Gen. ii. 8. 
3. To implant; sow the seeds or germs of; en- 
gender. 

It engenders choler, planteth anger. 

Shak., T. of the Β., iv. 1. 176. 

They planted in them a hatred of vices, especially of ly- 
ing, and in the next place of debt. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 373. 
4. To put; place; set; especially, to post or 
place ly in position; fix; set up: as, he 
planted himself in front of me; to plant a 
standard on the enemy’s battlements. 
Plant yourself there, sir; and observe me. 
B, Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


The Duke, having planted his Ordnance, battered the 
other side. 

: Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, I. 11. 

The Duke of Marlborough planted his creatures round 
his lordship. Goldsmith, Bolingbroke, 


He planted himself with a firm foot in front of the image. 
Barhain, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 148. 
5. To establish or set up for the first time; in- 
troduce and establish: as, to plant Christianity 

among the heathen; to plant a colony. 

He would entreat your care 
To plant me in the favour of some man 
That ’s expert in that knowledge. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 


When the Romans sent Legions and planted Colonies 
Abroad, it was for divers political Considerations. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 58. 


6. To furnish; provide with something that is 
set in position or in order. 

The port of the said Citie is strongly fortified with two 
strong Castles, and one other Castle within the citie, being 
all very well planted with munition 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 281. 


Av ) goodly strong Castle, well planted with Ordinance. 
κ) Coryat, Crudities, I. 98. 


Rochdale, by 2 crosse pale welnigh foure miles long, is 
also planted with houses along the pale. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΠ. 13. 
7. To introduce and establish new settlers in; 
settle; colonize. 


+. See vegetable, n. 


* 
planta (plan’ti), ”.; pl. plantz (-té). 
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Neither wre wee thinke that Moses intended so much a 
Geo sain history of all the Nations of the world, man 

of which were not, long after this time, planted or peonlel, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 45. 


He came hither to return to England for supply, intend- 
_ing to return and plant Delaware, 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 396. 


This year the towns on the river of Connecticut began to 
be planted. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 181. 
8, To place or locate as colonists or settlers. 


Vpon the twelfth of this Moneth came in a Pinnace of 


Captaine Bargraues, and on the seuenteenth Captaine 


Lownes, and one Master Euans, who intended to plant 
themselues at Waraskoyack. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 38. 
9. To hide; conceal; place in concealment, as 
plunder or swag. [Thieves’ slang.]—10. In 
Jish-culture, to deposit (eggs or fry) in a river, 
lake, or Ῥοπά.-- 11. To bed (oysters); bed 
down, transplant, or sow (young or small oys- 
ters).— 12, To put, as gold or the like, in the 
ground, or in a pretended mine, where it can 
be easily found, for the purpose of affecting 
the price of the land; also, to treat, as land, in 
this way; ‘‘salt.” | 

A salted claim, a pit sold for a 1048 note, in which a nug- 
get worth a few shillings had before been planted. 

Percy Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 72. 

ITI. intrans. 1. Tosow seed or set shoots, ete., 
in the soil, that they may grow. 

1 have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the in- 
crease, 1 Cor. iii. 6. 
2+. To settle down; locate as settlers or colo- 
nists; take up abode as a new inhabitant, or as 
a settler in a new country or locality; settle. 

If we desired to plant in Conightecute, they should give 
up their right to us. 

Winthrop, in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 349. 


Taunton and Bridgewater men are confident that they 
are planting about Assawamsit or Dartmouth, and did yes- 
terday track 200 of them, as they judge, toward Assawam- 


set. 
Gov. Winslow, in App. to New England’s Memorial, p. 445. 


plant? (plant), ». [<F. plante = Sp. Pg. planta 
= It. pianta, στ, planta, the sole of the foot: 
see 


Fy anti.| The sole of the foot, or the foot 
. See planta. 
Knotty legs, and plants of clay, 
Seek for ease, or love delay. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 
[L., the 
sole of the foot: see plant?.] 1. In vertebrate 
anat., the sole of the foot: corresponding to 
palma of the hand, and opposed to dorsum or 
the rotular aspect of the foot. See cuts under 
digitigrade and plantigrade.—2. In ornith., the 
back of the shank; the hind part of the tarso- 
metatarsus, corresponding morphologically to 
the sole of the foot of a mammal. See cut un- 
der booted.—3. In entom., the first joint of the 
tarsus, when it is large or otherwise distin- 
guished from the rest, which are then collec- 
tively called the digitus. Also called metatar- 
sus, in which case the other joints collectively 
are the dactylus. 
plantable (plan’ta-bl),a@. [=It. piantabile ; as 
plant! + -αὈῖε.] Capable of being planted, cul- 
tivated, settled, placed, ete. 
The Land as you go farther from the Sea riseth stil! some- 
what higher, and becomes of a more plantable Mould. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT. ii. 58. 
plant-a-cruive, planta-crew (plant’a-krav, 
plan‘ta-kré), n. [Perhaps< OF. plante, a plant, 
plant, a plantation, + acrewe, acreue, growth: 
see accrue, n.] A small inclosure for the pur- 
ose of raising colewort-plants, ete. [Seotch.] 
plantaget (plan’taj),. [< OF. plantage, a plant- 
ing or setting, also plantain, Ε'. plantage, plan- 
tation, = Sp. plantaje, a collection of plants, 
= Pg. plantagem, plants, herbs; ef. ML. plan- 
tagium, plantago, a plantation of trees or vines; 
ς L. plania, a plant: see plant! and -age.] 
Plants generally. 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day. Shak., T. and C., iii. 2. 184, 
[The allusion in this passage is explained by the following: 


The poor husbandman perceiveth that the increase of 
the moon maketh plants fruteful. 


Reginald Scott, Disc. of Witchcraft. ] 


itse 


Plantaginaces (plan’ta-ji-na’s6-é), ή. pl. [NL. 


(Lindley, 1836), < Plantago (Plantagin-) + 
-acez.|' A family of dicotyledonous sympeta- 
lous plants, the plantain family, constituting 
the order Plantaginales, and now placed be- 
tween the Polemoniales and the Rubiales. It is 
characterized by the searious corolla with 
alternate stamens; sepals, petals, and stamens 
each usually four; and the small entire two- 
celled pod, usually circumscissile. It includes 
3 genera and over 200 species. Nearly all of 


‘Plantaginacese 


these belong to the spinal genus Plantago, the other 
genera, Bougueria and Littorella, each having one or two 
species. try 
Plantago (plan-ta’go), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), « L. plantago, plantain: see plantain}.] 
A genus of plants, type of the Plantaginacee, 
distinguished by the peltate seeds, two-celled 
ovary, and circumscissile capsule. It includes 
over 200 species, known as plantain or ribwort, and found 
everywhere, from arctic to tropical regions, in wet or dry 
ground, but most common in temperate climates. They 
are annual or perennial herbs, almost stemless, bearing 
rosettes of spreading leaves, which are characteristically 
broad, entire, five- to seven-nerved, with dilated-petiole 
base. The small flowers are usually crowded in a long 
spike, cross-fertilized by the earlier maturity of the pis- 
tils. Many species are dimorphous, or include perfect 
seed-bearing plants of two kinds, one form having long 
stamens and short styles, the other the opposite. Most of 
the American species are introduced weeds (for which see 
antainl, kemp+, hen-plant, and way-bread, and, for P. 
anceolata, ribwort, rib-grass, jackstraw, and cocks). P.media, 
the hoary plantain, lamb’s-tongue, or fireweed of English 
astures, is a pest on account of its stifling growing crops 
y its broad flat leaves, close-pressed to the ground ; and 
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paradisiaca, or its fruit. The plantain closely re- 
sembles the banana, and is in fact often regarded as a va- 
riety of it. It is distinguished to the eye by purple spots 
on the stem, and by its longer fruit. The plantain-fruit 
is commonly eaten cooked before fully mature, while the 
banana is mostly eaten fresh when ripe. The pulp is dried 
and pulverized to make meal. The fresh fruit is compa- 
rable chemically with the potato, the meal with rice. 
The plantain, together with the banana, supplies the chief 
food of millions in the tropics. Though less nutritious 
than wheat or potatoes, it is produced in vastly larger 
quantities from the same area, and with far less effort. 
Sometimes called Adam’s apple, from the fancy that this 
was the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden; the specific 
name refers to the same fancy. See Musa and banana. 


They would also bring great store of oranges and plan- 
tans, which is a fruit that groweth upon a tree, and is 
very like vnto a cucumber, but very pleasant in eating. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. ii. 129. 
Berries and chestnuts, plantains, on whose cheeks 
The sun sits smiling. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 
Bastard plantain. See Heliconia, 2.—Manila plan- 


tain, wild plantain, Musa textilis, the Manila-hemp 
vant See manila and Musa 


the common P. major is sometimes similarly injurious in i lan ‘tan-kut“ér nm. Sameas 
πο ο pant at the Brith οσα ος 

sea-cliffs, calle r-of-the-ea rom its div a ‘ ° η ν-ό νε: ‘ 

ing leaves, also herb-ivy, buck's-horn, and hartshorn-plan- μαμα (plan’tan-6’tér), η. <A bird of 


tain. For other species, see fleawort, 2, and ispaghul-seed. the family Musophagidz ; a plantain-cutter or 
x See cut under plantain}. touracou. See towracou. 
plantain! (plan‘tan), n.. [Formerly also plan- pjantain-lily (plan’tan-lil’i), n. See Funkia. 
tan, plaintain; < . planteyne, plawnteyne, « plantain-tree (plan’tan-tré), n. See plantain?. 


OF. plantain, F. plantain = Pr. plantage = Cat. 
plantatge = Sp. Uantén (also, after F., plan- 
taina) = Pg. tanchagem = It. piantaggine, < L. 
plantago (plantagin-), plantain, so cailed from 
its broad spreading leaf; from the same source 
as planta, a spreading sucker, a plant, and 
planta, the sole of the foot: see plant}, plant?.] 
A plant of the genus Plantago, especially P. 


major, the.common or greater plantain. This is 
a familiar dooryard weed, with large spreading leaves close 





ὄ 


Flowering Plant of Plantain (Plantago major). 
a, the flower; 4, the fruit (pyxis). 


{ο the ground, and slender spikes; itis a native of Europe 
and temperate Asia, but is now found nearly everywhere. 
(See hen-plant and way-bread.) The English plantain (so 
called in the United States) is P. lanceolata, the ribwort, 
rib-grass, or ripple-grass, of the same nativity as the 
former. It has narrow leaves with prominent ribs, and 
slender stalks a foot or two high, with short thick spikes. 
(See cocks and jackstraw.) ‘The sea-plantain or seaside 
plantain, P. maritima, with linear leaves, occurson muddy 
shores in both hemispheres. The leaf is bound upon in- 
flamed surfaces with a soothing effect. See also cut under 
amphitropous. 
These poor slight sores 
Need not a plantain. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
Knot-grass, plantain —all the social weeds 
Man’s mute companions, following where he leads. 
O. W. Holmes, Poems, The Island Ruin. 


Indian plantain, any plant of the genera Mesadenia 
and Synosma. Thecommonest species is M.atriplicifolia, 
a plant 3 to 6 feet high, << 
with palmately veined an- 
gulate-lobed and -toothed 
glaucous leaves.— Rattle- 
snake-plantain. See 
Goodyera. in’s- 
plantain, Erigeron pul- 
chellus, a species with few 
rather broad heads and 
bluish rays, flowering 
early, common in the east- 
ern United States. ντ 
plantain? (plan’tan), 
m. [Formerly also 
plantan; < OF. plan- 
tain, plane-tree, = Sp. 
plantano, also pla- 
tano, plantain, plane- 
tree: see plane?.] A 
tropical plant, Musa 


Plantain (Musa paradistaca). 





plantalt (plan’tal), a. [Cf. OF. plantal, a plant, 


set, scion; < ML. *plantalis, ς L. planta, a plant: 
see plantl, ] Of or belonging to plants. 
There’s but little similitude betwixt a terreous humid- 
ity and plantal germinations. . 
Glanville, Scep. Sci. (Latham.) 
The same inequality of temper made him surmise that 
the most degenerate souls did at last sleep in the bodies 
of trees, and grew up merely into plantal life. 
17. Η. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 1. 


plantant n. An obsolete form of plantain! and 


lantain4, 


plant-animal (plant’an’i-mal), n, One of the 


zodphytes or Phytozoa, 38 a sea-anemone or 


[ς L. plantaris, of or be- 
longing to the sole of the foot, ¢ planta, the 
sole of the foot: see plant?.] Of or pertaining 
to the planta, or sole of the foot: as, a plantar 
muscle, tendon, or liga- 
ment; the plantar as- 
pect of the foot or leg: 
correlated with palmar: 
often in composition: 
as, laminiplantar, scutel- 


liplar.tar.—Plantar arch, 
the arch formed by the exter- 
nal plantar artery.— Plan- 
tar arteries, the two termi- 
nal branches of the posterior 
tibial artery in the sole of the 
foot. The external, the larg- 
er, passes outward and for- 
ward to the base of the fifth 
metatarsal, where it turns ob- 
‘liquely inward to communi- 
cate at the base of the first 
metatarsal with the dorsal 
artery, forming the plantar 
arch. The internal, the 
smaller, runs along the inner 
side to the base of the great 
toe.—Plantar fascia. See 
Jascia.— Plantar interos- 
sei. See interosseus.— Plan- 
tar ligament, any ligamen 
of the sole of the foot, ta 

cially the long calcaneocuboid ligament. — Plantar mus- 
cle, the plantaris.— Plantar nerves, two branches of the 
posterior tibial, distributed to many of the small muscles 
and the integument.of the sole of the foot, the external 
terminating in the skin of the little toe and of the inner 
side of the fourth, the internal in the contiguous sides of 
the others.— Plantar tubercle, the tubercle on the first 


» coral, 
plantar (plan’ tir), a. 





Plantar Arch. 


. metatarsal bone, for attachment of the tendon of the pero- ας to 
n I > com * planted (plan’ted), p.a. 1. In joinery, wrought 


neus longus.— Plantar veins, the ven comites of the 


lantar arteries. 
pl 


antaris (plan-ta’ris), n.; pl. plantares (-réz). 
[NL., se. musculus, muscle : see plantar.] A 
small fusiform muscle with a very long tendon 
ending variably in or near the tendo Achillis. 
It arises from the femur near the outer head of the gas- 
trocnemius. The muscleis sometimes absent, sometimes 
double. In man it is very small or vestigial in comparison 
with its development in some other animals. 


plantation (plan-ta’shon), ». [ς F. plantation 
= Pr. plantacio = Sp. plantacién = FB. planta- 
gio = It. piantazione, piantagione, < lL. planta- 
tio(n-), a planting, <¢ plantare, pp: νο 
plant, transplant: see plantl.] 14. The act of 
planting seeds or plants. 
In bower and field he sought, where any tuft 
Of grove or garden-plot more eee lay, 
Their tendance, or plantation for delight. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 419. 
In ye they begin to plant, but their chiefe planta- 
tion is in May, and so they continue till the midst of Iune. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 126. 


aes: Indies. ] 
Ῥ 


plant-disease (plant’di-zéz”), η. 
plant-eating (plant’é’ting), a. Eating or feed- 


planter 


2. Introduction; establishment. 


Those instruments which it pleased God to use for the 
plantation of the faith. 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 68. 


The first plantation of Christianity in this island. 
Eikon Basilike. 


3. A planting with people or settlers; coloni- 
zation. 


The first publick aa against Heaven at Babel after 
the plantation of the world again. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vii. 
Elizabeth thought the time had come for the ¢oloniza- 
tion or plantation of Ulster. 
W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist. for Eng. Readers, p. 37. 
4, Α 


lanted place. (a) A small wood; a grove; a 
piece of ground planted with trees or shrubs for the pur- 
pose of producing timber or coppice-wood. 


I went to see the New Spring Garden at Lambeth, a 
pretty contriv’d plantation. Evelyn, Diary, July 2, 1661. 


(0) A farm, estate, or tract of land, especially in a tropical 
or semi-tropical country, such as the southern parts of the 
United States, South America, the West Indies, Africa, 
India, Ceylon, etc., in which cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
coffee, etc., are cultivated, usually by negroes, peons, or 
coolies: as, a sugar-plantation; also used attributively : 
as, plantation life ; plantation songs. 

From the Euphrates we ascended the hills through 
plantations of pistachio nuts, 


ococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 158, 
The house was of the ordinary plantation type — large, 
white, with double piazzas, standing high from the ground; 
andin the yard was a collection of negro-cabins and stables, 


The Century, XXXV. 190. 


(ct) An original settlement in a new country; a colony: 
as, Rhode Island and Providence plantations. 


We kept a day of thanksgiving in all the plantations. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 35, 


5. In Maine and New Hampshire, an unorgan- 
ized and thinly settled division of a county.— 
6. An oyster-bed in which the oysters have 
been artificially planted; a cultivated area of 
oyster-bottom: a legal term in the State of Dela- 
ware.—Council of Plantations, in Eng. hist., a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, established in the reign of 
Charles 11., for supervision of the colonies (or foreign 
plantations): it was soon united with the Board of ‘rade. 


In the eighteenth century colonial affairs passed to a sep- 
arate administration. 


plantation-mill (plan-ta’shon-mil),. Anyone 


of variously constructed mills adapted for use 
on a plantation or farm for grinding oats, lin- 


x seed, etc., moved by hand or other power. 
plant-bug (plant’bug), η. 


One of many differ- 
ent heteropterous insects which suck the 
juices of plants. They belong 
chiefly to the family Capsida, as, for 
example, the tarnished plant-bug, 
also called Lygus pratensis, Capsus 
oblineatus, and Phytocoris lineola- 
ris, which does great damage to 
many different orchard-trees, small 
fruits, and vegetables in the United 
States. The dotted plant-bug, a 
pentatomid, Fuschistus variolarius 
or punctipes, is also a general plant- 
feeder, though exceptionally car- 
nivorous. See Nysius and Phy- 
tocoris 





Dotted-legged Plant-bug. 
(Z£uschistus punctipes.) 
( Line shows natural size.) 


plant-cane (plant’kan), ». The original plants 


of the sugar-cane, produced from germs placed 
in the ground; or canes of the first growth, in 
distinction from the ratoons, or sprouts from 
the roots of canes which have been cut. 


ant-cutter (plant’kut/ér),. 1. A bird of 
the family Phytotomide.—2. pl. In the early 
history of Virginia, rioters who went about 
destroying tobacco-plants. 
See disease. 


ing upon plants; phytophagous; specifically, 
in entom., belonging to the Phytophaga. 


on a separate piece of stuff, 
and afterward fixed in its 
place: said of a projecting 
member: as, a planted mold- 
ing.— 2. Introduced or nat- 
uralized; not indigenous. 


There are plenty of foxes, some native, some nted, 


Panel with Planted 
Moldings. 


gnht all wild. The Century, II. 345. 
planter (plan’tér), n. [= D. planter => MHG. 
phlanzer, phlenzer, G. pflanzer = Sw. plante- 
rare = Dan. planter; as plant! +-erl.] 1. One 


who plants, sets in the ground or in position, 
introduces, establishes, or sets up: as, a planter 
of maize or of vines; the first planters of Chris- 
tianity; a planter of colonies. 
These Planters of the ancient Literature in England 
hoped well of their Mother Tongue. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 4. 


Your lordship hath been a great planter of learning. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. vii. 





planter 


2. One who owns a plantation, especially in a 
tropical or semi-tropical country: as, a coffee- 
planter; the planters of the West Indies. 
The planters . . . as well as the negroes were slaves ; 
though they paid no wages, they got very poor work. 
Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 
38. A piece of timber, or the naked trunk of a 
tree, one end of which is firmly planted in the 
bed of a river while the other rises near the 
surface of the water: a dangerous obstruction 
sometimes encountered by vessels navigating 
the rivers of the western United States. Bart- 
lett.— 4. A tool or machine for planting seeds: 
as, 8 corn-planter, a cotton-seed planter, ete. 
Planters are usually simple hand-tools for opening the 
ground and dropping the seeds in the hill. A planter 


that distributes seeds in rows is called a drill, and one 
that sows broadcast a seeder. 


planterdom (plan’tér-dum), ». [< planter + 

-dom.| Planters collectively. 

plantership (plan’tér-ship), ». [< planter + 

-ship.| The business of a planter, or the man- 

agement of a plantation. 

plant-feeder (plant’fe’dér), m. Any insect 
ich feeds upon plants, as a plant-bug, or 


which 
plant-feeding beetle. See cuts under Phyto- 


spe a and plant-bug. ] 

plant-feeding (plant’fé’ding), a. Feeding upon 

* plants; plant-eating; pinky gies Nope . 
Nant Pied (plant’féd), η. ything which af- 
fords nourishment to vegetation or plants; a 
fertilizer. 

Whilst in the shape of bone-dust it [insoluble phosphate] 
is sufficiently available as plant-food to be of considerable 
value, Ure, Dict., 1V. 668. 

planticle (plan’ti-kl), n. [< NL. as if *plan- 
ticula, dim. of L. planta, a plant: see plantl.] 
A young plant, or a plant in embryo. Darwin. 
Plantigrada (plan-tig’ra-di), . pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of plantigradus, plantigrade: see planti- 
grade.] A subdivision of Carnivora, or Ferz 
jissipedia, em- 
bracing those 
carnivorous an- 
imals, as the 
bear and rac- 
oon, which walk 
with the heel up- 
on the ground. 
In Illiger’s classifi- 
cation (1811), the 
Plantigrada were a 
family of his Falcu- 
lata, or mammals 
with claws, and con- 
tained carnivorous 
quadrupeds of several different modern families, as the 
kinkajou, coati, racoon, badger, wolverine, and bear, yet 
not all of the members of the families to which the ani- 
mals named properly belong. [Not nowin use, excepting 

as a convenient collective or descriptive term.] 
[ς NL. 


plantigrade (plan’ti-grad), a. and n. 
plantigradus, ς Li. planta, the sole, + gradi, go, 
walk.] I, a. Walking on the whole sole of the 
foot; having the characters of, or pertaining to, 
the Plantigrada: opposed to digitigrade. Man 


is perfectly plantigrade, and the same condition is seen in 
those quadrupeds, as bears, whose heels touch the ground. 


ΤΙ. η. A plantigrade mammal; a member of 
xthe Plantigrada. 
planting (plan’ting), απ. [ς ME. plantynge; 
verbal n. of plantl, v.] 1. The art of forming 
plantations of trees; also, the act or art of in- 
serting plants in the soil.— 2, A planted place; 
a grove; a plantation. 
That they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified. 
Isa, lxi. 3. 
3. In arch., the laying of the first courses of 
stone in a foundation. 
A 


plan “ground (plan’ting-ground), n. 
lace, where oysters are sown or planted. 

plantivorous (plan-tiv’d-rus), a. [< L. planta, 
a plant, + vorare, devour.] Plant-eating, as 
most caterpillars. Westwood. 

plantless (plant’les), a. [< plantl + -less.] 
Without plants; destitute of vegetation. 
Edinburgh Rev. 

plantlet (plant’let), m. [< plant! + -let.] A 
small, undeveloped, or rudimentary plant. Also 

+ plantule. : 

plant-louse (plant’lous), m. A small homop- 
terous insect which infests plants; specifically, 


an aphid; any member of the Aphididz. The 
members of the related family Psyllid# are distinguished 
as jumping eee The Cocetd# are more properly 
named bark-lice. These three families, with the Aleuro- 
dida, are sometimes grouped as Phytophthiria. See cuts 
under Aphis, Phylloxera, vine-pest, Pemphiging, and Pem- 


higus. 
plant-marker (plant’ mir’ kér), n, A label, 
plate, or tablet bearing the common and bo- 
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Plantigrada,— Leg of Polar Bear. 
@, femur or thigh; 4, tibia or leg; ε, tar- 
sus and metatarsus, or foot; ο, calx or heel; 
é, planta or sole; 7, digits or toes. 
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tanical name of a tree or garden-plant, intend- 
ed to be set in the ground near its roots for its 
identification. Such markers are often made 
of terra-cotta, Parian ware, ete. 
plant-movement (plant’mév’ment), » See 
movement of plants (under movement), epinasty, 
and hyponasty. 
plantocracy (plan-tok’ra-si), n. [« plant(er) 
+ -οογαση.] Government by planters; planters 
as a dominant class or caste, as in the West 
Indies. : 
plant-of-gluttony (plant’ov-glut’n-i), m, The 
dwarf cornel, Cornus Canadensis—its. berries 
being regarded in the Scotch Highlands as 
stimulating to appetite. 
plantosseous (plan-tos’6-us), a. 
ing to the plantossei. 
plantosseus ος πο» N.3 ο plantosset 
(-i) [NL.,< L. planta, the sole of the foot, + 
08 (08s-), bone: see osseous.] A plantar inter- 
osseous muscle; an interosseus of the sole of 
the foot: correlated with dorsosseus and palmos- 
seus. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
plantsman (plants’man), ».; pl. plantsmen 
-men). A florist; anurseryman. ([Colloq.] 
plantula (plan’ ta-li), ».; pl. plantulz (-lé). 
[NL., < L. planta, the sole of the foot: see 
pane 4 In entom., a membranous appendage 
etween the claws of certain insects, corre- 
sponding to the onychium or spurious claw of 
other species. Itcommonly forms a cushion-like organ, 
by means of which the insect is enabled to walk over 
smooth surfaces. .When this cushion forms a sucking- 
disk it is called,the pulvillus. 
plantular (plan’ti-lir),a. [« plantula + -ar3.] 
In entom., of or pertaining to the plantula. 
plantule (plan’tul), » {ζ F. plantule, ς NL. 
Me hha dim. of L. planta, a plant: see plant1.] 
bot., same as planilet; also, the embryo of a 
ant. 
anula (plan’i-li), n.; pl. planulg#(-1é6). [ΝΤ.. 
rt of i. planus, flat: see ἰαπει.] The ordi- 
nary locomotory embryo of the cclenterates, 
which is of flattened form, mouthless, ciliate, 
and free-swimming, The term originally applied only 
to such embryos of certain hydrozoans, but has become 
more comprehensive. See cut under Ddlastocele. 


planulan (plan’i-lan), π.. [< planula + -an.] 
A planula. Eneye. Brit. 
planular (plan’i-lir), a. [< planula + -ar3.] 
Of or pertaining to a planula: as, planular 
cilia; the planular stage of an embryo. 
planuliform (plan‘i-li-férm), a. [ς NL. pla- 
nula + L. forma, form.] Resembling a planula 
in form, or having the morphological valence 
of a planula.: Huasley, Anat. Invert., p. 395. 
planuloid (plan’i-loid), a. [ς NL. planula + 
r. εἶδος, form.] Resembling a planula; planu- 
lanuria, fl 
anuria, plan (ριᾶ-πᾶ/ τ]-ᾷ, plan’u-ri), η. 
DNL. < ob mAdbvtn straying, + οὗρον, urine.] 
The discharge of urine through an abnormal 
passage; uroplania. 
planxty+ (plangk’sti), ». [Origin unknown: 
oss. connected with L. plangére, to beat.) An 
ish or Welsh melody for the harp, com- 
monly in triplets, and of an animated char- 
acter. 
Dr. Petrie gives a Planaty of his in E-major, ‘‘ Lady 


Wrixon,” from a collection published in Dublin in 1720. 
W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. deix. 


plap (plap), v. i.; pret. and pp. plapped, ppr. 
lapping, . [Imitative; cf. {βαν Παρ, slap, οἵο.] 

ο plash; fall with a plashing sound. 

Hark, there is Barnes Newcome’s eloquence still plap- 
ping on like water from a cistern. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, lxvi. 
plaquage (plak’a)), η. [ςἘ. plaque, a plate, + 
-age. | method. of producing calico-prints: 
xsame as padding, 3. 
plaque (plak),». [ς I’. plaque, a plate (of met- 
al), slab, badge, patch, ticket, etc.: see plack,] 
1. An ornamental. plate; a brooch; the plate 
of a clasp. 

In front of his turban there was a ines of diamonds 
and emeralds. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, ΤΙ. 239. 
2. A square, oblong, or circular tablet of bronze 
or silver, the largest dimension of which ex- 
tends to three or four inches, ornamented in re- 
lief with some religious, mythological, allegor- 
ical, or decorative subject. The Pax, from which 
the plaque originated, is set in an ornamental framework ; 
the Renaissance plaque was intended to be hung up or 
inserted in a box or a piece of furniture, or, if circular, 
to be worn as a hat-medallion. Also called plaquette. 

3. Any tablet or distinctly flat plate of metal 
or porcelain, whether plain or ornamented; par- 
ticularly, an ornamental circular plate intended 
for a wall-decoration. See cut in next column. 


Of or pertain- 











Plaque in Relief of Enameled Pottery, by Bernard Palissy; i 
16th century. 
—4, The especial decoration of a high rank in 
many honorary orders. See star, insignia, order, 
6 (b).— 5. In anat., and zodl.,a small flat object 
of round figure, as a blood-disk; a little plate. 
Also plaquetie.—6. A patch. 
Warts, epithelioma, herpes, and mucous plaques. 
Lancet, No. 3468, p. 335. 
Flaqae of blood. Same as blood-plate.— Plaques jaunes, 
pa 


es of yellow softening in cerebral cortex.—Plaques 
of Peyer. Same as Peyerian glands (which see, under 


gland). 

plaquet (plak’et), π. [OF.: see placket.] In 
medieval armor, same as placcate. 

plaquette (pla-ket’), π. [F., dim. of plaque, a 
plate: see plaque. Cf. placket.) 1. A small 
plaque or flat decorative object, as a tile of por- 
celain or a plate of metal, made for application 
to a piece of furniture as part of its ornamen- 
tation: as, a bureau decorated with bronze 
plaquettes. 

On the other hand, the finer of the two medallions . . . 
bears, in its pseudo-classicality, a considerable resem- 
blance to the work of another North Italian worker in 
bronze, . . . as will appear from an examination of several 


plaquettes from his hand. 
The Academy, Dec. 8, 1888, p. 377. 


2. Same as plaque, 5. 


G, Hayem insists that the elements of the blood, to which 
he gave the name of hematoblasts, are identical with the 
plaquettes, or corpuscules, described by Bizzozero. 

) Smithsonian Report, 1883, p. 735, 
plash! (plash), v. [ς ME. *plashen (not found 
except as in the noun), < MD. plasschen, plassen 
= MLG. plasken = late MHG. platsen, bletschen, 
ᾱ. platschen= Dan. plaske = Sw. plaska, dabble ; 
with orig. formative -sk, from the root seen in 
AS. pletian, plettian, strike with the hand, = 
Sw. platia, tap, pat: see platl, pati. The word 
came to be regarded as imitative, and rs: bg 
later as splash.] I, intrans. 1. To dabble in 
water; also, to fall with a dabbling sound; 
splash. 
Hears, upon turret-roof and wall, 
By fits the plashing rain-drop fall. 
Scott, Rokeby, i. 1. 
The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet well. 
Whittier, Monadnock. 
2. To splash water or mud. 
His horse is booted 
Vp to the flanke in mire; himselfe all spotted 
And stain’d with eng. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, ed. Pear- 
(son, 1874, IT. 108). 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To make a splashing noise in.— 
2. Tosprinkle with coloring matter so as to pro- 
duce an imitation of granite: as, to plash a wall. 

plash!(plash),». [Early mod. E, plasshe, plesh; 
< ME. plasche, plaische, < MD. plasch, D. plasch, 
pe a pool, puddle; cf. G. platsch, platsch = 
an. plask, splash, splashing sound; from the 
verb. Cf. flash2, in like sense.] 1. A small col- 
lection of standing water; a puddle; a pool. 
Be-twyx a plasche and a flode, sppene a flate lawnde, 
Oure folke fongene theire felde, and fawghte themeagaynes, 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2799. 
Plasche or flasche, where reyne watyr stondythe (or pyt). 
Prompt. Parv., p. 403. 
Out of the wound the red blood flowed fresh, 
That underneath his feet soone made a purple plesh. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. viii. 36. 
The illimitable reed, 
And many a glancing plash and sallowy isle, 
Tennyson, Last Tournament. 
2. A sudden downpour of water; a sudden 
dash or splash: as, a plash of rain.—3, A flash; 
a spot (of light). 
The tall grove of hemlocks, with moss on their stems, 


like plashes of sunlight. 
Lowell, Fable for Critics (2d ed.), Int, 


4. A splash or splashing sound. 


plash 


Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 
Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land. 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 34. 
plash? (plash),v. [OF. plassier, plaissier, ples- 
sier, plash (cf. *plesse (?) (ML. plessa), a thick- 
et of woven boughs), a secondary form, ¢ L. 
plectere, weave: see plait, plat4, pleat. Cf. 
leach, a doublet of plash2.| I, trans. To bend 
own and interweave the branches or twigs of: 
as, to plash a hedge. 
For Nature, loath, so rare a jewels wracke, 
Seem’d as she here and there had plash’d a tree, 


If possible to hinder destiny. 
; W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii, 4. 


There is a cupola made with pole-work between two 
elmes at the end of a walk, which, being cover’d by plash- 
ing the trees to them, is very pretty. 

Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 30, 1683. 

II, intrans. To bend down a branch. 

Some of the trees hung over the wall, and my brother 
did plash and did eat. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 

plash? (plash), ». [ς plash?, v.] A branch of 
a tree partly cut or lopped, and then bent down 
and bound to other branches. Mortimer. 

plashet (plash’et),». [«< plashl +-et. Cf. ML. 

απ plassetum.| A small pond or puddle. 

plashing! (plash’ing), x. [Verbal n. of plash1, 
v.| A dabbling in water; a sound of plunging 
water. 

plashing? (plash’ing),x. [Verbal n. of plash2, 
v.| A mode of repairing or trimming a hedge, 
by bending down a part of the shoots, cutting 
them half through near the ground, to render 
them more pliable, and twisting them among 
the upright stems, so as to render the whole 
effective as a fence, and at the same time pre- 
serve all the branches alive. 
plashing-tool (plash’ing-tél), n.. A knife used 
in plashing hedges; a hedging-knife. 
plashootet (plash’ét), π. [For plash-shoot, < 

lash2 + shoot.) A shoot from a plashed 

faite? N. E. D. 


Woodcocks arrive first on the north coast, where almost 
every hedge serveth for a road, and every plashoote for 
springles to take them. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 24. 


pase wheel (plash’hwél), η. Same as dash- 
wheel. 
plashy (plash’i), a. [ς plashl + -y1.] 1. Wa- 
tery; abounding with puddles; full of puddles; 
wet; moist, 
They shed their waters into the valley below, making it 
plashy in sundry places. Sandys, Travailes, p. 169. 


He also, being past Adrians wall [A. D. 209], cut down 
Woods, made way through Hills, fast’nd and fill’d “4 
unsound and plashy Fens. Milton, Hist. kng., i 


Along the streaming mountain-side, and through 
The dripping woods, and o’er the plashy fields. 
Bryant, Rain-Dream. 
One among many plashy meadows, enclosed with stone 
walls. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. ¢7. 
2. Speckled as if plashed or splashed with οο]- 
oring liquid. 
In his grasp 
A serpent’s plashy neck; its barbed tongue 
Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead. Keats, Hyperion, ii. 
plasm (plazm),n. [ς LL. plasma, < Gr. πλάσμα, 
a figure formed or molded from clay or wax, 
an image, counterfeit, an assumed form or man- 
ner, ¢ πλάσσειν, form, mold: see plastic.) 1. 
A mold or matrix in which anything is cast or 
formed to a particular shape. [Rare.] 
The shells served as plasms or moulds to this sand, 
' Woodward, 
2. In δἱοῖ., plasma. See bioplasm, deutoplausm, 
rotoplasm, plasmogen, sarcode. 

ο. (plas’mé), π. [Ν1,.: see plasm.] 1. 
A variety of translucent quartz, or silica, of a 
rich grass-green or leek-green color, occurring 
in large pieces, associated with common chal- 
eedony. Many fine engraved ornaments of 
this stone have been found among the ruins of 
Rome.—2. The liquid part of unaltered blood, 
lymph, or milk, as distinguished from the cor- 
puscles of the blood or lymph, or the oil-glob- 
ules of the milk; also, the juice expressed from 
fresh muscle; the muscle-plasma.—3. The 
aggregation of protein substances which con- 
stitutes the basis of all tissues of plants and 
animals; the ‘‘physical basis of life,” in its 
simplest expression: now generally called pro- 


toplasm: Plasma is seldom used in this sense, the 
more general usage being the rather restricted meaning 
given.in def. 2. See protoplasm and starch. 


4. In phar., same as glycerite of starch. 
plasmasome (plas’ma-som), ». [< Gr. πλάσμα, 
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separate particle of plasm; a Fyre ee cor- 
puscle. See plasmosome, in the supplement. 
The out-wandering plasmasomes form the so-called 
paranuclei. Micros. Sci.; XXX. ii. 168. 
plasmatic (plas-mat’ik), a. [=F . plasmatique, 
< Gr. πλασµατικός, imitating, «πλάσμα, a molded 
figure, an image: see plasm.] In biol., same 
as plasmic, 
plasmatical+ (plas-mat’i-kal),a. [ς plasmatic 
-al.| Giving shape; having the power of 
giving form; plastic. 
Working in this, by her [Psyche’s] plasmatical spirits or 
archei, all the whole world into order and shape. 
Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems (1647), p. 342; notes. 
plasmationt (plas-ma’shon), 1. [< LL. plasma- 
tio(n-), a forming, creating, < plasma, a molded 
figure, an image: see plasm.] Formation. 


The plasmation or creation of Adam is reckoned among 
the generations. Grafton, Chron. i. 6. 


plasmatoparous,(plas-ma-top’a-rus), a. [< Gr. 
πλάσμα (πλασματ-), a molded figure, + L. parere, 
bring forth.] In mycology, noting germination 
in which the whole proton ina of a gonidium 
issues as a spherical mass which at once be- 
comes invested with a membrane and puts out 
a germ-tube. De Bary. 
plasmatort, x. .[ME., = F. plasmateur, ς LL. 
plusmator, a former, fashioner, creator, ς plus- 
mare, form, mold, fashion, < plasma, a molded 
figure: see plasm,] One who forms or creates; 
a creator, . 
Hayle! fulgent Phebus and fader eternall, 
Parfite plasmator aud god omnipotent. 
York Plays, Ρ. 514. 
plasmaturet, ». [< LL. plasma(t-), a molded 
figure, + -ure.] Form; shape. 
That so stately frame and plasmature wherein the man 
at first had been created. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 8. 


plasmic (plaz’mik),,a.. [< plasm +.-ic.] Of 
the nature of plasma; pertaining to plasma; 
plastic or formative; blastemic; protoplasmic: 
as, plasmic substances or processes; a plasmic 
origin. Also plasmatic. 

plasmine (plas’min),2.. [<Gr.Adova, a molded 
figure, + -ine2.]_ A proteid precipitated from 
blood-plasma on the addition of sodium chlorid 
and other salts. It coagulates, forming fibrin, 
when redissolved in water. | 

plasmochyme (plas’m6-kim), π. [« Gr. πλάσ- 
pa, 8 molded figure, + χυμός, juice, chyle: see 
chyme1.] The thick fluid albuminous substance 
of acell. Also plasmochym. Micros. Sci., XXX. 
ii. 211, 

plasmode (plas’méd),.. Same as plasmodium. 

plasmodia, ». Plural of pee 

plasmodial (plas-m0’di-al), a. [< plasmodi-um 
+ -al.] Having the character or properties of 

ο οκ rr lso plasmodie. 
lasmodiata (plas-m6-di-a’ti), n. pl. [NL.: 
see plasmodium.) Plasmodiate organisms: a 
synonym of Mycetozoa when these are regarded 

‘as animals. 2. R. Lankester. | 

plasmodiate. (plas-m0’di-at), α. [« plasmodi- 
um + -atel,}, Provided with or produeing plas- 
modia; consisting of or contained in plasmo- 
dium. 

plasmodiation (plas-m6-di-a’shon), ». [ς plas- 
modiate + Non: In bot., the disposition of 
plasmodia. Jour, of Bot. British and Forcign, 
1883, p. 371. : 

plasmodic (plas-mod’ik), a. 
+ -ίο.] Same as plasmodial. 

plasmodiocarp (plas-m6‘di-6-kirp), n. [<« NL. 
plasmodium + Gr. καρπός, a fruit.] In Myxo- 
mycetes, a form ot fructification which is more 
or less irregular in shape. Compare ethalium, 2, 
and sporangium. Cooke, Myxomycetes of Great 
Britain, p. 30. 

plasmodiocarpous (plas-m6/di-6-kir’pus), a. 
[< plasmodiocarp + -ous.] Resembling, char- 
acterized by, or producing plasmodiocarps. 
Cooke, Myxomycetes of Great Britain, p. 30. 

Plasmodiophora (plas-m6-di-of’6-ri),n. [NL. 
(Woronin),< plasmodium + Gr. gépecv=E. bear?. ] 
A genus of myxomycetous fungi, giving name 
to the family Plasmodiophorez. Thespores are 
free, not quaternate, and are disposed in sori; 
they emit zodspores in germination. 

Tieden (plas-m0/ di-6-f6’r6-6), η. pl. 
[NL. (Zopf), < Plasmodiophora + -ex.] Afam- 
ily of myxomycetous fungi with the fructifica- 

xtion disposed in sori. 

plasmodium (plas-m6’di-um), .; pl. plasmodia 
(-#). [NL.,< Gr. πλάσμα, a molded figure, + 
eldoc, form.] 1: Protoplasm of protozoans in 


[ς plasmodi-um 


a molded figure (see plasm), + σῶμα, body.] A sheets, masses, or comparatively large quanti- 


plaster 


ties, as formed by the plasmodiate members of 


the Protozoa. True plasmodium is formed by the or- 
ganic fusion of two or several amcebiform bodies, and dis- 
tinguished from the aggregate plasmodium resulting from 
mere contact. See cut under Protomyza. 


2. A definite quantity of plasmodium, or the 
plasmodium of given individual organisms. 
Large masses of gelatinous consistence characteristic of 


the so-called animal phase of the Myxomycetan, techni- 
cally known as the plasmodium,.  - 


W. S. Kent, Infusoria, p. 42. 


3. The naked multinucleated mass of proto- 
plasm, exhibiting amcboid movement, which 
makes up the entire plant-body of the slime- 
molds (Myxomycetes) during the vegetative 
period of their existence. See Myxomycetes, 
slime-mold, Fuligo, 2, and Olpidium.— Plasmodi- 
um malaria, a term applied to the various forms of 
protozoan parasites concerned in the production of the 
malarial fevers. There are believed to be three varieties, 
causing respectively tertian fever, quartan fever, and 
summer-autuma or tropical malaria. The organism is 
parasitic in the red blood-corpuscles, where it goes through 
one developmental cycle, the other being passed in the 
body of the anopheles mosquito. See malaria. 

plasmogen (p.as’m6-jen), n. [< Gr. πλάσμα, a 
molded figure, + -γενής, -producing: see -gen. ] 
True protoplasm; bioplasm. See the quota- 
tion, and germ-plasma. 

That highest point in the chemical elaboration of the 
molecule which is attained within the protoplasm, and up 
to which some of the chemical bodies present are tending, 
whilst others are degradation products resulting fiom a 
downward metamorphosis of portions of it. This intangi- 
ble, unstable, all-pervading element of the protoplasm 
cannot at present be identified with any visibly separate 
part of the cell-substance. . . . This “critical” substance, 
sometimes called “true protoplasm,” should assuredly 
be recognized by a distinct name “ plasmogen.” 

Encye. Brit., XXIV. 817. 


plasmogony (plas-mog’6-ni),”, [< Gr. πλάσμα, 
a molded figure, + -γονία, generation: see-gony.] 
The generation or origination of an organism 
from plasma. Rossiter, 

plasmology (plas-mol’6-ji), π.. [< Gr. πλάσμα, 
a molded figure,.+ -λογία, < λέγειν, speak: see 
-ology.) Minute or microscopie anatomy, as a 
branch of biology; histology; the study of the 
ultimate corpuscles of living matter, as regards 
their structure, development, and properties, 
with the aid of the microscope. 

plasmolysis (plas-mol’i-sis), nm. [NL., < Gr. 
πλάσμα, a molded figure, + λύσις, aloosing.] In 
bot., the contraction of the protoplasm in ac- 


tive cells under the ection of certain reagents. 
When the solutions employed are more. dense than the 
fluids within the cell, a certain amount of water will be 
withdrawn from the contents of the cell by exosmotic 
action, thereby causing a shrinking which can easily be 
noted under the microscope, and, when. the density of 
the solution is known, will allow the experimenter to as- 
certain within very narrow limits the density of the con- 
tents of the cell and the relative degree of turgidity,. 


plasmolytic (plas-m6-lit’ik), a. [« plasmolysis 
(-lyt-) + -ic.] In bot., exhibiting or ος. 
ized by plasmolysis; cmployed in plasmolysis. 
plasmolyze (plas’m6-liz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
| ῥ ιο σμθ μαμά, ppr. plasmolyzing. [< plasmolysis. ] 
ο effect plasmolysis in or of; subject to plas- 
molysis. Also spelled plasmolyse. 
In order to see the primordial utricle better, plasmolyse 
the cell τν Rae in 10 p. c. salt solution. 
κ ualey and Martin, Llementary Biology, p. 404. 
plaster (plas’tér), π. [Formerly also pluister, 
playster; < ME. plaster, also plastre, playster 
(after OF.),< AS. plaster = D. pleister = MLG. 
plaster = OHG. phlastar, plastar, MHG. phlas- 
ter, pflaster, plaster, G. pflaster = Sw. plaster = 
Dan. plaster = OF. plastre, plaistre, a plaster, 
plaster, Ε', pldtre, gypsum, = Pr. plastre, a plas- 
ter, = It. dim. piastrello, a plaster (ML. plas- 
trum, gypsum); with loss of orig. prefix: ME, 
enplastre, < OF. emplastre, Ἐ'. empldtre, a plas- 
ter, < L. emplastrum, a plaster for a wound, < 
Gr. ἔμπλαστρον for ἔμπλαστον, a plaster: see em- 
plaster.] 1. In phar., a solid compound in- 
tended for external application, adhesive at 
the temperature of the human body, and re- 
quiring to be softened by heat before being 
spread. _ 
My myddell woundys they ben derne & depe; 


Ther ys no plaster that persyth aryght. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 215. 


Where any private harm doth grow, we are not to reject 
instruction as being an unmeet plaister to. apply unto it. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 12. 
2. A composition of lime, water, and sand, 
with or without hair for binding, well mixed so 
as to form a kind of paste, and used for coat- 
ing walls and partitions of houses. . 
A House shou'd be built or with Brick or with Stone; 
Why, ’tis Platster and Lath ; and I think that’s all one. 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 38, 


plaster 
3. Calcined gypsum or.calcium sulphate, used, 
when mixed with water, for finishing walls, for 
molds, ornaments, casts, luting, cement, etc. 
Plaster used as a ground for painting in distemper is un- 
burned, and of two kinds, one coarse and one of a finer 
quality. Both are made from white alabaster, but thelat- 
ter, which is used also as a ground for gilding, and for 
working ornaments in relief, is more carefully prepared 


than the former. The plaster used for taking casts from 
life or from statues is always burned. 


They suppose that this ryuer [Bahuan] hathe made it 
selfe awaye vnder the grounde by sume passages of plays- 
ter or salte earthe. Peter Martyr, tr. in First Books on 

[America (ed, Arber), p. 172. 


Aconite plaster, aconite-root, alcohol, and resin plaster. 
—Adhesive plaster. Same as resin plaster.— Ammoniac 
plaster, ammoniac and diluted acetic acid.— Ammoniac 
plaster with mercury, ammoniac, mercury, olive-vil, 
sublimed sulphur, diluted acetic acid, and lead-plaster.— 
Antimonial plaster, double tartrate of antimony and 
potassium and Burgundy pitch.— Arnica plaster, extract 
of arnica-root_and resin plaster.—Aromatic plaster. 
Same as spice-plaster.—Asafetida plaster, asafetida, lead- 
plaster, galbanum, yellow wax, and alcohol.— Belladon- 
na plaster, belladonna-root, alcohol, and resin plaster.— 
Blistering plaster. Same ascantharides plaster.— Brown 
soap plaster. Same as soap-cerate plaster.— Burgundy- 
pitch plaster, Burgundy pitch and yellow wax.—Cal- 
cined plaster. Same as plaster of Paris.—Canada- 
pitch plaster, Canada pitch and yellow wax.— Canthar- 
ides plaster, cantharides, yellow wax, resin, and lard. 
Also called cantharides cerate, blistering plaster, vesicating 
plaster.—Capsicum plaster, resin plaster and oleoresin 
of capsicum.— Carbonate-of-lead plaster, lead carbo- 
nate, olive-oil, yellow wax, lead-plaster, and Florentine 
orris. — ap A gp plaster. Same as iron plaster.— 
Court plaster. See court-plaster.—Diachylon plas- 
ter. Same as/ead-plaster.—Fibrous plaster, plaster of 
Paris into which fibrous material of some kind is worked 
to give it coherence: used for patterns in low relief for 
ceilings, walls, and the like.—Galbanum plaster, gal- 
banum, turpentine, Burgundy pitch, and lead-plaster ; or 
galbanum, ammoniac, yellow wax, and lead-plaster.— 
Hemlock-pitch plaster. Same as Canada-pitch plas- 
ter.—lodide-of-lead plaster, lead iodide, soap plaster, 
and resin plaster; or lead iodide, lead-plaster, and resin. 
—Iron plaster, oxid of iron, Canada turpentine, Bur- 
gundy pitch, andlead-plaster. Also called chalybeate plas- 
ter, strengthening plaster.—Isinglass plaster, isinglass, 
alcohol, glycerin, and tincture of benzoin. Also called 
court-plaster.—Lath and plaster. See Jath|.—Lead 
Plaster. See lead-plaster.— Lit ϐ plaster. Same 
as lead-plaster.—Logan’s plaster, litharge, lead carbo- 
nate, Castile soap, butter, olive-oil, and mastic.— Mahy’s 
plaster. Sameas carbonate-of-lead plaster.—Mercu 
laster, mercury, olive-oil, resin, and lead-plaster.— 
aculous plaster, red oxid of lead, olive-oil, cam- 
phor, and alum.— Opium plaster. See opiwn-plaster. 
—Pitch-plaster, Burgundy pitch, frankincense, resin, 
yellow wax, oil of nutmeg, and olive-oil.— Pitch-plas- 
ter with cantharides, Burgundy pitch and cerate or 
laster of cantharides; or cantharides, oil.of nutmeg, yel- 
ow wax, resin, soap plaster, and resin plaster. Also called 
warm plaster.— Plaster cast, a reproduction of an ob- 
ject made by pouring plaster of Paris mixed with water 
into a mold which has been made from the object to be 
copied. Many molds are needed for a complicated figure, 
and the parts separately cast are united, showing raised 
seams where they are μα together.— Plaster jacket, a 
bandage surrounding the trunk, made stiff with gypsum, 
used in caries of the vertebre.— Plaster mull, a plaster 
made by coating a thin sheet of gutta-percha, backed with 
muslin, with the substance that is to be applied to the 
skin.— Plaster of Paris. (a) Native gypsum: so called 
because found in large quantities in the Tertiary of the 
Paris basin. See gypsum. (9) Calcined gypsum —that is, 
gypsum from which the water has been driven off by 
heat: used in building and in making casts of busts and 
statues, etc. When diluted with water into a thin paste, 
plaster of Paris sets rapidly, and at the instant of setting 
expands or increases in bulk; hence this material be- 
comes valuable for filling cavities, etc., where other earths 
would shrink.— Plaster process, a method of making 
stereotype plates for printing by the use of plaster. A 
mold of the type page is made by pouring over it liquid 
ad of Paris; this mold, when baked entirely dry, 
filled with melted type-metal. Workshop Receipts, 4th 
ser., p. 217.— Poor man’s plaster, a plaster composed of 
tar, resin, and yellow wax.. Dunglison.— Porous plas- 
ter, a spread plaster having numerous small holes to pre- 
vent wrinkling and to render it more pliable.— Rade- 
macher’s plaster, red lead, olive-oil, amber, camphor, 
and alum.—Resin plaster, resin, lead-plaster, and yel- 
low wax or hard soap. Also called adhesive plaster, stick- 
ing plaster.—Soap-cerate plaster, curd soap, yellow 
wax, olive-oil, oxid of lead, and vinegar.— Soap plaster, 
soap and lead-plaster, with or without resin.—Spice plas- 
ter, yellow wax, suet, turpentine, oil of nutmeg, oliba- 
num, benzoin, oil of peppermint, and oil of cloves, Also 
called aromatic plaster, stomach-plaster.— Sticking plas- 
ter. Same as resin plaster.— Stomach-plaster. Same 
as spice plaster.— Stramonium plaster, extract of stra- 
monium, elemi, and galbanum plaster.— Strengthening 
laster. Same as iron plaster.—Thapsia plaster, yel- 
ow wax, Burgundy pi resin, terebinthina cocta, Ven- 
ice turpentine, glycerin, and thapsia resin.— Vesicating 
laster. Same as cantharides igo plaster, 
ead-plaster, yellow wax, resin, 0 um, ammoniac, bdel- 
lium, myrrh, saffron, mercury, turpentine, liquid storax, 
and oil of lavender.—Warm (or warming) plaster. 
Same as pitch-plaster with cantharides.— Zinc plaster, 
zine sulphate and Castile soap. 


plaster (plas’tér), v. ¢. [Formerly also plaister, 
playster; < ME. plastren, playsteren, playstren 
= D. pleisteren = MLG. plasteren = G. pflastern 
= Sw. plastra = Dan. plastre; from the noun: 
see plaster, n. Cf. emplaster, υ.] 1. Το apply 
a medicative plaster to; cover with a plaster: 
as, to plaster a wound. 


plaster-mil] (plas’tér-mil), ». 


plaster-stone (plas’tér-ston), η. 
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And be he bathed in that blode baptised, as it were, 
And thanne plastred with penaunce and passioun of that 


babi, 
Heshuide stonde and steppe. Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 95. 


2. To cover or overlay with plaster, as the walls 
of a house, partitions, ete. , 

The east side [of the aqueduct] is plaistered with a very 
strong cement, probably to prevent any damage from the 
sands that might be drove against it. 

Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 59. 

The houses [at Rome] are of stone, but plastered as at 
Vienna. Eustace, Italy, 11. i. 
3. To bedaub or besmear: as, to plaster the 
face with powder. ([Collog.]—4. To fill or 
cover over with or‘as with plaster; hide; gloss: 
with up. 

But see here the conueyance of these spirituall gentle- 
men in playsteryng vp their unsauery sorceries. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 

And suck out clammy dews from herbs and flowers, 

To smear the chinks, and plaster up the pores. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil 5 Georgics, iv. 

5. To treat.with plaster; add gypsum to: as, to 
plaster vines by dusting them with gypsum in 
order to prevent rot or mildew of the berries; to 
plaster wines by adding gypsum in order to neu- 
tralize acid or produce other fancied benefits. 

plasterbill (plas’tér-bil), ». The surf-scoter 
or surf-duck, Gidemia (Pelionetta) perspicillata : 
so called from a peculiarity of the bill. G. Turn- 
bull, 1888. See cut under surf-duck, [Massa- 
chusetts. ] , 

plaster-clovert (plas’tér-klo’vér), n. The sweet 
clover, Melilotus officinalis: so called from its 
use in ointments. | 

plasterer (plas’tér-ér), n. [= D. pleisteraar = 
G. pflasterer, pflasterer ; as plaster, v.,.+ -erl.] 
One who plasters walls; also, one who makes 

laster ornaments. 

plastering (plas’tér-ing), nm. [< ME, plasteryng, 
playsteryng ; verbal n. of plaster, υ.] 1. The 
act or operation of overlaying with plaster. — 
2. The plaster-work of a building; a covering 
of plaster.—3, The treatment of wines by the 
addition of gypsum or plaster of Paris. See 
plaster, Vs, Ds 

plastering-machine (plas’tér-ing-ma-shén’), 
2. A machine designed for use in spreading 
plaster in forming interior walls and ceilings. 
Attempts to construct a practical machine of this kind, 
adapted to general use, have not yet succeeded, and the 


ancient method of plastering with hand-trowels is still 
universal, 


1, A machine 
consisting of a roller or a set of rollers for 
grinding lime or gypsum to powder.— 2, A 
mortar-mill.—8. A mill where plaster is made. 


species of gypsum. 
plastery (plas’tér-i),a. [< plaster +-y1.] Re- 
sembling plaster; containing plaster. 


blastid 
q.V 


Gypsum, or a p 


eee 


plastral 


and Brongniart (Argile plastique) to a division of. the sé- 
ries in the Paris ry bg ‘Lhe eae thus named by Webster 
were later designated by Prestwich as the Woolwich and 
Reading series. Part of the series is very fossiliferous ; 
among the fossils is a bird as large as the dinornis of New 
Zealand.— Plasticcrystal. See crystal.— Plastic force, 
the sum total of agencies producing growth and organi- 
zation in living bodies.—Flastic gum, gutta-percha.— 
Plastic imagination, the productive or creative imagi- 
nation.— Plastic medium, something intermediate be- 
tween soul and body, assumed to account for their action 
one upon the other.— Plastic nature, See, nature.— 
Plastic operations, plastic surgery, operations which 
have for their object the restoring of lost parts, as when 
the skin of the cheeks is used to make a new nose (rhino- 
lasty).— Plastic solid, See solid. 


plastical} (plas’ti-kal), a. [< plastie + -al.] 
Same as plastic. Dr. H. More, Philosophical 
Writings, Pref. Gen., p. xvi. 


mentees J (plas’ti-kal-i), adv. In a plastic 
manner; by molding or modeling, as a plastic 
substance, 


plasticity (plas-tis’i-ti), n. [= F. plasticité= 
Sp. plasticidad = Pg. plasticidade ; as plastic + 
-ity.| The property of being plastic. (a) The 
property of giving form or shape to matter. 

To show further that this protoplasm possesses the ne- 
cessary properties of a norma! protoplasm, it will be neces- 
sary to examine . . . what these properties are. They 
are two in number, the capacity for life and plasticity. 
H. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual W onld, p. 299. 
(6) Capability of being molded, formed, or modeled. 

The race must at a certain time have a definite amount 
of plasticity —that is, a definite power of adapting itself 
to altered circumstances by changing in accordance with 
them, W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 102. 
Some natures are distinguished by plasticity or the pow- 
er of acquisition, and therefore realise more closely the 
saying that man is a bundle of habits. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 473. 


las’tid), n,anda. [ς NL. plastidium, 
4 3. 1. A morphological individual or 
morphon of the first grade of individuality; a 
cell considered as a structural, as contrasted 
with a physiological, unit. A unicellular protozoén 
is both a morphological and a physiological unit, while 


the individuality of the constituent cells of the body of a 
metazoén is not physiological but structural. 


If we reduce organized beings to their ultimate organ- 


isms— cells or plastids. 
Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 377. 


2. In bot., one of the variously shaped protein 
bodies, such as chlorophyl-granules, leucoplas- 
tids, chromoplastids, ete., which may be clearly 
differentiated in the pretoplesm of active cells. 
They have substantially the same chemical and, with the 
exception of color, the same physical properties as proto- 


plasm. They are regarded as being the centers of chemi- 
cal activity in cells. 


ΤΙ. a. Having the character or quality of a 
plastid; plastic or plasmic. 
astidium (plas-tid’i-um), .; pl. plastidia (-i). 
[NL., < Gr. πλαστός, verbal adj. of πλάσσειν, 
mold, form (see plastic), + dim. -idiov.] Same 
as plastid. 


St. Peter’s disappoints me ; the stone of whichitismade P]astidozoa (plas’ti-d6-z6’ii), π. pl. [NIk, < 

aes Meals Maat eee SME Eide! plastid(ium) + Gx. Som, animal.) Same as 

poem Br, one. - sata re 5 SERENE aS plastidular (plas-tid’i-lir), a. _[< plastidule + 
= Sw: Dan. plastisk), < L.plasticus, < Gr. πλασ- «]ς, ες or pertaining to plastidules. 


τικός, of or belonging to molding or modeling, 
ς πλαστός, verbal adj. of πλάσσειν, mold or form 
in clay, wax, ete. Cf. plaster.] 1. Capable of 
molding or of giving form or fashion to a mass 
of matter; having power to mold. 

Benign Creator, let thy plastic Hand 

Dispose its own Effect. Prior, Solomon, iii. 

Plastic Nature working to this end. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 9. 


The One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world. 


Shelley, Adonais, xliii. D 


2. Capable of being modeled or molded into 
various forms, as plaster, clay, etc.; hence, 
capable of change or modification; capable of 
receiving a new bent or direction: as, the mind 
is plastic in youth. 
Stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish. 
Wordsworth, French Revolution. 
3. Pertaining to or connected with modeling 
or molding; produced by or characteristic of 
modeling or molding: as, the plastic art (that is, 
sculpture in the widest sense, as distinguished 
from painting and the graphic arts). 
Pictorial rather than plastic in style, both in action and 
in the treatment of draperies. 
C. C. Perkins, 
4. In diol., specifically, plasmic.— Plastic pron- 
chitis, pseudomembranous bronchitis.—Plastic clay, 
clay suitable for making pottery or bricks; specifically, a 
division of the Eocene in England, ecially in the Lon- 
don basin and on the Isle of Wight, where it is character- 
istically developed. The Plastic clay series was so named 
by T. Webster, in imitation of the name given by Cuvier 


plastidule (plas’ti-dal), ». 


plastilina (plas-ti-li’na), n. 


plastra, 7. 
Italian Sculpture, p. 152. Plastral (plas’tral), a. [ς plastr-on + -al.] In 


[< plastid + -ule.] 
A molecule of protoplasm; chemically, the 
smallest mass of protoplasm which can exist as 
such, or the very complex and highly unstable 
moleeule of the chemical substance protein, 
when invested with vital activities. 

[< plast(ic) + 
-il + -ina.] A modeling-clay so compounded as 
to remain moist for a considerable time, and 
thus dispense with frequent wetting during the 
rogress of the work. 

astin (plas’tin), η. . [¢Gr. πλαστός, verbal adj. 
of πλάσσειν, form, mold, + -in2.] In biol., an 
element in the chemicai composition of the 
eell-nucleus: according to Swartz, who ealls it 
also cytoplastin, a viscous extensible mass which 
resists pepsin- and trypsin-digestion. 

Carnoy . . . believes that the single. greatly coiled chro- 
matin thread present in the nucleus in Arthropoda has a 
‘*plastin envelope,” consisting of nuclein substances. .. . 
Besides the “nuclein” discovered by Miescher, which 
forms an essential part of the mass of the nucleus, Reinke 


and Rodewald have found “ plastin,” and Kossel “ histon” 
and ‘‘adenin.” 


Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., XXX. ii. 166, 169. 


Plural of plastrum. 


herpetology, of or pertaining to the plastron; 
entering into the formation of the under 
shell: as, plastral bones; plastral scutes or 
sutures, 


Plastral shields subject to great variations. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Chelonians, p. 25. 


plastron 


Dlastron (plas’tron), n. [ς F. plastron (= It. 
piastrone), a breastplate, < OF. plastre, a plas- 
ter: see as sacred 1. A breastplate; a garment 


or part of a garment covering the breast. Specifi- 
cally —(a) The early aber anh worn under the hauberk 
or broigne: one of the earliest pieces of Pag wae ag in- 
troduced in the European middle ages. . Boutell, Arms 
and Armour in England. (b) A wadded shield of leather 
which masters hang before the right breast when giving 
lessons in fencing. (c) A detachable part of a woman’s 
dress, made of some soft material, and suspended in loose 
folds from the throat to the waist and caught in the belt: 
as, a plastron of lace, crape, or silk. (d) An ornamental 
and often jeweled decorative plaque worn on the breast 
by Hindu women. (e) A man’s shirt-bosom, especially 
one of the form fashionable for evening-dress 1875-90, 
without plaits, presenting a smooth surface of lawn. 


2. In herpet.: (a) The ventral part of the shell 
of a chelonian or testudinate; the lower shell, 
or under side of the shell, of a 
turtle or tortoise: more or less 


opposed to carapace. The plas- 
tron is wholly an exoskeletalorintegu- 
mentary structure, in which no bones 
belonging to the endoskeleton or 
skeleton proper are found. It con- 
sists of a number, typically nine, of 
separate dermal bones, developed in 
membrane, and covered with horny 
epidermis, or tortoise-shell. The nine 
typical pieces are one median and 
four pairs lateral, called entopiastron, 
epiplastron, hyoplastron, hypoplas- 
tron, and xiphiplastron. Formerly, 
when these were supposed to contain 
or represent sternal elements, they 





Plastron of Tortoise 
Emmys), ventral sur- 
ace (outside),showing 

twelve horny epider- 


alscal indicated 
wererespectivelynamedentosternum, by the dark lines, on 


the dark lines, one 
of whichtraverseseach 
xiphisternal (xf) and 
each hyposternal (#9) 
bony scute; ἐς, inter- 
clavicular scute, or en- 
toplastron; ¢, clavicu- 
lar scute (claviculari- 
um); Ay, hyosternal 
scute. 


um, hyosternum, hyposter- 
num, and ziphisternum. The plastron 
is usually immovable, like the cara- 
pace, but may be variously hinged, 
n some cases so as to shut the animal 
in completely. See also cuts under 
carapace, Pleurospondylia, and Che- 
lonia. (0) One of the similar 


exoskeletal plates developed upon the under 
side of the body of certain Amphibia, as the 
Labyrinthodonta.—38. In mammal., the ventral 
shield or cuirass of the glyptodons or fossil 
armadillos.—4. In anat., the sternum with the 
costal cartilages attached, as removed in au- 
topsies.— 5. In ornith., a colored area on the 
breast or belly of a bird, like or likened to a 
shield. Cowes. 
plastron-de-fer (plas’tron-dé-fer’), n. Same as 
lastron, 1 (a). 
Slagtram (plas’trum), .; pl. plastra (-tra). 
[NL., an accom. form of plastron; ef. ML. plas- 
trum, plaster (gypsum): see plaster, plastron. | 
feel a anges Ε σα, 
at), v. t.; pret. and pp. platted, ppr. plat- 
rd Ἶς ME. platten, pletten, < Ag: phate, 
strike with the hand, slap, = MD. pletten, strike, 
bruise, crush, rub (freq. pletteren), = Sw. dial. 
plitta, var. pjadtta, tap, pat. Cf. pati, prob. a 
reduced form of ια] To strike with the 
hand; strike. 
His heved of he plette. Havelok, 1. 2626. 
Pernel Proud-herte platte hire to grounde, 
And tay longe ar heo lokede. 
, Piers Plowman (A), v. 45. 
plat? (plat), x. [Early mod. E. platie; a var. 
of ploti, < ME. plot, < AS. plot, a plot of ground: 
see plotl. The form plat may be merely dial., 
but is prob. due in part to plat3.] 1. A plot or 
patch of land laid off for or devoted to some 
particular purpose: as, a garden-plat; a plat 
of ground. 

Now therefore take and cast him into the plat of ground, 
according to the word of the Lord. 2 Ki. ix. 26. 
2. A flat representation of such plots or patches; 
@ map or plan. 

To take by view of eye the platte of any thinge. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 5. 


There was no other pastime nor exercise among the 
youth but to draw plattes of Sicile, and describe the sit- 
uation of Libya and Carthage. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 220 B. (Wares.) 

We followed the shoare or land, which lieth Northnorth- 
west, . . « as it doth appeare by the plat. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 275. 


3+. A plan or design; scheme; plot. 


So shall our plat in this one point be larger and much 
surmount that which Stanihurst first tooke in hand. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 90. 


Here might be made a rare scene of folly, if the plat 
could bear it. Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., iii. 2. 


To be workmanly wrought, made, and sett up, after the 
best handlyng and forme of good workmanship, accord- 
ing to a plat thereof made and signed with the hands of 
the lords executors. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I., App., Indentures, i. 


lat? (plat), v. 4; pret. and pp. platted, ppr. 
ei [< plat?,n. Cf, nlotl-o.4 To hake a 


ground-plan of; map or plot; lay down on pa- ¢ Gr. πλατύς, flat, + 


per: as, to plat a tract of land; to plat a town. 
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The author acknowledges his indebtedness to. . . 
Wharton’s “Hydrographic Surveying,” whence he takes 
the method of platting angles by means of chords, 

Science, XV. 78. 


The work [‘‘Emblematic Mounds”) is illustrated by two 
hundred and seventy woodcuts, many of them full pages. 
αν represent the effigies both singly and in groups, just 
as they were when measured and platted. 

Amer, Antiquarian, XII., adv. 

The town was platted in 1872, and named in honor of 
Prince Otto von Bismarck. Harper's Mag., LXX VIII. 360. 

plat? (plat), α. απᾶ η. [ς ME. plat, platt, platte 
= D. plat = MLG. plat, LG. platt = G. platt = 
Sw. platt = Dan. plat, fiat, level, low; < OF. 
(and F.) plat = Pr. plat = Sp. Pg. plato = It. 
piatto, flat, level (ML. *platus, *plattus, only as 
a noun, after Rom.: see plate), < Gr. πλατύς, 
flat, wide, broad, = Lith. platus, broad, = Skt. 
prithu, wide, broad, « ~ prath, spread out, 
broaden; prob. ult. connected with E. flawn 
(OHG. flado, ete.), a flat cake (see flawn), but 
not with E. flat (see flat!). From the same 
ult. source are plate, patel, place, plaza, piazza, 
plaice, plane’, plateau, platina, Ps peta it plat- 
terl, ete.: see esp. plate.| 1. a. 1. Flat; level; 
plain. 

In another Yle ben folk that han the face all platt, alle 
pleyn, with outen Nese and with outen Mouthe; but thei 

an 2 smale holes alle rounde, instede of hire Eyen; and 


hire Mouthe is platt also, with outen Lippes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 204. 


He lyeth downe his one eare all plat 
Unto the grounde, and halt it faste. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 
2. Specifically, in lace-making, flat and of uni- 
form texture: said of the sprigs or flowers; 
hence, in general, noting the sprigs of bobbin- 
lace, which are flat, as compared with those of 
needle-point lace, which may have relief.— 
Point plat. See point. 
ΤΙ. ». 1. Anything flat or that is laid flat. 
(at) A beam or plank laid horizontally. 
Thane was the pryncepurvayede, and theire places nomene, 
Pyghte pavyllyons of palle, and fen in seegge. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2478. 
(5+) A large flat stone used as the Fomine tena 
ofa stair. (ct) The flat side of a sword. 
And what man that is wounded with the strook 
Shal never be hool til that yow list, of grace, 
To stroke him with the platte in thilke place 
Ther he is hurt. haucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 154. 
(at) The sole of the foot. Compare plant?2. 
ithals, Dict. (1608), p. 284. (Nares.)—2. In 
mining, an enlargement of a level where it con- 
nects with a shaft used for raising ore, its ob- 
ject. being to facilitate that operation, espe- 


Platacide κκ, n. eh ; 
γο 


Platalea (pla-ta’lé-i), n. 


Plataleide (plat-4-16’i-dé), n. pl. 





Platanistide 


having transversely laminate molars and the 
fur mixed with flattened spines. P. lasiurus is 
a small species like a dormouse, with a densely hairy tail, 
inhabiting mountainous parts of western India. 


[NL., < Plataz 
(Platac-) + -ide.] A fami acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, typified by the genus Platax; the 


sea-bats. They have a high compressed body, imbri- 
cated scales, a long high dorsal with the spines few and 
crowded in front, a long high anal, well-developed ven- 
trals, setiform teeth in the jaws, and an edentulous palate. 
About 7 species are known as inhabitants of the Indian 


and western Pacific oceans, ‘ 
[NL., < L. platalea 
oe platea), the spoonbill, appar. < Gr. πλατύς, 
at: see plats,} The typical genus of Plata- 
leidx#, formerly conterminous with the family, 





Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia). 


now restricted to the Old World spoonbills, 
such as P. lewcorodia, in which the intratho- 
racic parts of the trachea are peculiarly con- 
voluted. Also Platea. 

[NL., « Pla- 


talea + -ἰᾶάσ.] A family of large grallatorial 
birds of the order Herodiones and suborder 
Ibides, ieee by the genus Platalea, having 
the long flat bill dilated at the end like a spoon; 
the spoonbills, or spoon-billed ibises. There are 
5 or 6 species, of various parts of the world, chiefly in 
tropical latitudes. They were formerly classed with the 


storks, but are more closely related to the ibises. See cuts 
under Aiaia and Platalea 


plataleiform (pla-ta’lé-i-form), a. [ς L. pla- 


talea, a spoonbill, + forma, form.] Like a 
spoonbill in form; plataleine in structure and 
affinity. 


cially in mines where the ore is raised in kib- plataleine (pla-ta’lé-in), a. [< L. platalea, a 


bles. 
plat*+ (plat), adv. [ME. plat, platte; ¢ plat, a.] 
1. Flatly; plainly; bluntly, j ' 
Thus warned she him ful plat and ful plan. 
Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 767. 
Whanne we were in the hyghe see, about .xxx. myle in 
oure waye from Modona, the wynde fell platteayenste vs. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 69. 
2. Smoothly; evenly. 
plat®+ (plat), v. ¢ [= D. pletten = G. pldtten, 
lay flat, flatten; from the adj.: see plat’, α.] 
To lay down flat or evenly; spread. 
He platteth his butter upon his breed wt his thombe as 
it were alytell claye. . Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 
plat (plat), v.; pret. and pp. platted, ppr. plat- 
ting. [< ME. platten ; a var. of plait: see plait.) 
I, trans. To interweave; make or shape by in- 
terweaving; wattle; plait. See plait. 
When they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it 
upon his head. Mat. xxvii. 29. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 
Which fortified her visage from the sun. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 8. 


Some plat, like Spiral Shells, their braded Hair. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To embrace. [Rare.] 


And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near ; 
And a’ the warld might ken right weel, 
They were twa lovers dear. 
The Douglas Tragedy (Child’s Ballads, II. 119). 
plat+ (plat), απ. [ς plat4, υ.] 1. A plaited or 
braided thing; something produced by plaice 
or interweaving: as, straw plat for hats; 
plat of hair.—2. Naut., a braid of foxes, 6 
won 4. Dana, 
latacanthomyine (plat-a-kan’th6-mi-i'né), 
n.pl. [NL., ς Platacanthomys + -inz.] A sub- 
family of Muridz, represented by the genus 
Platacanthomys. 
Platacanthomys (plat-a-kan’thd-mis), 2. 
[NL. (EK. Blyth, 1859), pre. * Platyacanthomys, 
κανθα, & spine, + pvc, 
mouse.] ‘The only genus of Platacanthomyine, 


a 
ee 


ρα n. 


platane, platan (plat’an, plat’an), n. 


Platanista (plat-a-nis’ta), n. 


Platanistide (plat-a-nis’ti-dé), n. pl. 


spoonbill, + -ine2.] Pertaining to the spoon- 
bills; belonging to the Plataleide. 
ee platane. 
latanacez (plat-a-na’sé6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), « Platanus + -acex.] A family of 
dicotyledonous trees of the order Rosales, con- 
sisting of the genus Platanus, and character- 
ized by having monecious flowers in dense glo- 
bose heads, without calyx, and with but few or 
minute bracts, by the ovary with one cell and 
one ovule, and the fruit a ball of numerous long 
achenes, each narrowed into a slender base 
surrounded with long hairs. See cut under 
lane-tree. 
(= D. 


plataan = G. platane = Sw. Dan. platan, < F. 
platane =Sp. Ρἰάίαπο = Pg. It. platano, < L. pla- 
tanus, < Gr. πλάτανος, a plane-tree: see plane? 
and Platanus, and ef. plantain?.) The plane- 
tree. 
I espied thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a platane. Milton, P. L., iv. 478. 
Often, where clear-stemm’d platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away. 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
[NL., ¢ L. pla- 
tanista, « Gr. πλατανιστής, a fish of the Ganges, 
appar. this dolphin.]_ The typical genus of 
the family Platanistidz, containing the Gan- 





Gangetic Dolphin (P/atantsta gangetica). 


getic dolphin, P. gangetica. This is an entirely flu- 
viatile species, having about 120 teeth, 50 νοτίεῦτε», ex- 
tremely narrow jaws, no pelvic bone, rudimentary eyes, 
and obsolete dorsal fin. It attains a length of about 8 
feet, and feeds on small fishes and crustaceans. 

[NL., < 


Platanista + -ide.| A family of delphinoid 
odontocete cetaceans, framed to contain the . 
genera Platanista, Inia, and Pontoporia. They 





Platanistidz 


are fluviatile or estuarine dolphins of warm waters, hav- 
ing a small or obsolete dorsal fin, broad truncate flippers 
distinct flukes, external indication of a neck, free cervic 
vertebre, a long mandibular ns ee ee no distinct lacry- 
mal bone, distinct tubercular and capitular articulations 
of the ribs, and long slender jaws with very numerous 
functional teeth. 


Platanus (plat’a-nus), n. . (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. platanus, < Gr. πλάτανος, the plane- 
tree: see platane, plane3.] A genus of trees 
constituting the family Platanacez, and con- 
sisting of about 7 species, natives of temperate 
or subtropical parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere; 3 occur in the United States, 1 or 2 
in Mexico, and 2 in the old world; the plane- 


trees. They are large trees, with the light-brown bark 
often scaling off in broad, thin, and roundish flakes, ex- 
posing a whitish inner layer, and giving the trunk a naked 
or spotted appearance wholly unlike that of any other 
tree. They bear alternate broadly deltoid leaves, pal- 
mately nerved and lobed, the dilated leafstalk covering 
the leaf-bud of the year following. See buttonball, syca- 
more, 3, and chinar-tree, and cut under plane-tree, 


Platax (pla’taks), π. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), < 
Gr. πλάταξ, a fish — 
like a perch, also στιλ 
called κορακίνος; 
ος ς πλατύς, 
at: see Ρίαίδ.] 
The typical ge- 
nus of Plataci- 
dz, remarkable 
for the height 
or depth of the 
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band), [<F. 
latebande, plat- 
and, lintel, bor- 
der, OF. platte- 
bande, a_ flat 
band, < plate, 
fem. of plat, flat, 
+ bande, band: see band1.] 1. A border of 
flowers in a garden, or along a wall or the side 
of a parterre.— 2. Inarch,: (a) Ang flat rectan- 
gular molding the projection of which is much 
less than its width; a fascia. (0) A lintel formed 
with voussoirs in the manner of an arch, but 
with the intrados horizontal—a common and 
vicious modern construction, but employed 
even in some Roman and medieval work in 
places where a true arch was not convenient, 
and when monoliths of sufficient size were not 
available. See cut of flat arch, under arch. (6) 
The fillets between the flutes of an Ionic or a 
Corinthian column. 
plat-blindt (plat’ blind), a. Entirely blind. Hal- 
liwell. 
plate (plat), ». [ς ME. plate,.a plate, < OF. 
plate, platte, plaite, plete, plette, ete., f., a plate 
of metal, plate-armor, ingot, silver, also plat, m., 
a plate, platter, a flat surface, a low lake, a flat- 
boat, etc., plate, bullion, silver-plate, silver, F. 
lat, m., a dish, plate, scale (of a balance), lid 
(of a book), sheet (of glass), flat (of the hand), 
blade (of an oar), etc.; = Sp. plata, f., plate, 
silver, wrought metal, money, plato, m., a 
dish, plate, = Pg. prata, f., plate, silver, prato, 
m., a dish, plate; = It. piatta, f., a flatboat, 
piatto, m., a dish, plate (ML. plata, f., a dish, 
plate, platum, n., a dish, plate, plattum, a flat 
surface, platus, m., a dish, plate, also platta, f., 
the clerical tonsure); cf. AS. platung, a plate 
of metal (see plate, v.); OF ries. platte, a shaven 
pate, = D. plat, flat side, flat form, = MLG. 
plate, a sheet of metal, = Icel. plata, a plate, 
mounted metal, = Sw. plat an. Peas a 
' sheet of metal; 
7 MHG. plate, G. 
platte, a plate, a 
shaven or bald 
pate; from the 
adj., F. plat, 
ete., flat: see 
plats, Cf. patel, 
_ the same word, 
with loss of me- 
dial 7, The uses 
of plate in part 
overlap. those 
of the related 
noun ρίαίδ.] 1. 
A sheet of met- 
al of uniform 
thickness and 


Sea-bat (Platax vesper tilio). 





even surface: 

Armor of Plate — 2 late of 

@, plate-armor, as distinguished from 3, gold ; ἃ steel 
chain-armor. pla te. 
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Over their forehead and eyes they [mules] have three 
pieces of plate, made either of brasse or latten. 
| Coryat, Crudities, I. 69. 
2. A flat piece of metal used tostrengthen arms; 
hence, armor made of sheets of metal, as distin- 
guished from mail or chain-armor. See cut in 
preceding column. 
Over that a fyn hauberk 
Was al ywrought of Jewes werk, 


Ful strong it was of plate. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1, 154. 
Ne plate, ne male, could ward so mighty throwes. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 9. 
Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 368. 
Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 
3. A shallow dish of pottery, porcelain, or 
metal, on which food is served at table, or from 
which it is eaten; also, a plateful; a course or 
portion at table: as, a soup-plate; a fruit-plate; 
a plate of soup or of fish. 
Both me and mine he caus’d to dine, 
And serv’d us all with one plate. 
The Kings Disguise (Child’s Ballads, V. 881). 
The European pilgrims dine and sup in the refectory 
with the monks; . . . they are well served with three or 


four plates, and have excellent white-wine of their own 
making. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i, 11. 


4. Gold or silver dishes and utensils used at 
table or in the home, including besides dishes 
other vessels, as cups, flagons, οίο., as well as 
spoons, knives, forks, etc.: as, a sale of the fur- 
niture and plate. 

A piece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark, 


With which he here presents you. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


The plate in the hall (all at the Queen’s table being gold) 
was estimated to be worth nearly £400,000, 
First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 68. 
5. Articles which have been covered with a 
plating of precious metal not solid gold or 
silver; plated ware. 
Rich plate, even to the enamelling on gold, rich stuffs, 
and curious armour were carried to excess. 
Walpole, Anecdotes, I. 2, note. 
6. A cup or flagon or other article of gold or sil- 
ver awarded to the winner in a contest, as to the 
owner of the winning horse or the crew of the 
winning boat in a race; a ‘‘cup.”—'7, A beam 
or piece of timber laid horizontally in a wall to 
receive the ends of other tim- 
bers. The plate for roof-tim- 
bers, and also for joists, is 
called a wall-plate. Compare 
plat?, n., 1.—8. A flat piece 
of metal, as brass, copper, or 
steel, on which any represen- 
tation or inseription is en- 
graved: as, a door-plate; a 
coffin-plate; especially, such 
a piece of metal so engraved 
for impression on paper, ete.: 
as, a book-plate; a card-plate; 
hence, the printed impression 
from an engraved plate: as, a 
book illustrated with plates.— 
9. A duplicate, in one piece 
of metal, of the face of com- 


posed types or woodeuts. Such 
plates are made by electrotype or 
stereotype process. Plates of book- 
pages are about one eighth of an inch 
thick; plates of newspaper-pages are. 
much thicker. 


10. (a) In dentistry, a piece of 
metal or composition fitted to 
the mouth and holding the 
teeth of a denture. (0) In ho- 
rology, one of the two parallel pieces of metal to 
which the wheels are pivoted in a watch or 
clock. (c) The flat piece of metal forming the 
side of the lock of a firearm. (d) A flat piece 
of metal usually forming a part of the bed or 
bosh of a metallurgical furnace. (e) A com- 
monly rectangular piece of glass used in pho- 
tography to receive the picture. (jf) In base- 
ball, the home base. | 
From the nature of things, a ball so knocked that it can- 
not. be caught or fielded to the plate before the man can 
make the entire circuit of the bases yields an earned, or, 
as it is in such instance more generally called, a ‘‘ home 
run.” he Century, XXX VIII. 835. 
(ᾳ) Naut., a bar or band of iron, as in futtock- 
plates, channel-plate, ete.; specifically, in iron 
ships, a sheet of metal which forms part of the 
structure, such as outside plating, bulkheads, 
ete.— 11. Shale of the coal-measures. In it 
the finest specimens of the coal-plants are 
found. Also called binds.—12, Plate-glass. 


Carpenters’ Plates. 

@, rafter-plate; 4, 
purlin-plate ; 6, crown- 
plate; @, wall-plate. 








plate 


The machine in use for polishing the glass is ο. 
that originally designed for the purpose; it is not only 
used in plate-glass works, but is the machine used for pol- 
ishing that description of glass which is known as “pat- 
ent 8 Glass-making, p. 168. 


19. The finest quality of pewter.— 14. In anat., 
Z006l., and bot., a plate-like part, organ, or struc- 
ture; alamina or lamella; alayer: not specific, 
the thing indicated being designated by a qual- 


ifyingterm. See cuts under carapace, Coluber, 
and whalebone.— 15+. A Spanish money of ac- 
count. Also called old plate. Eight reals of old 
plate made the peso de plata, or piaster—that 
is, the Spanish dollar. 


Be likehe has some new trick for a purse; 
And if he has, he is worth three hundred plates. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ii. 


Realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
Shak., A. and Ο,, v. 2. 92. 


Ambulacral plate. See ambulacral.—A pair of platest 
armor for the breast and back. 


Somme woln have a peyre plates large. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1262. 
Argentine plate, German silver. 


The manufacture of German silver, or Argentine plate, 
became an object of commercial importance. 
Ure, Dict., ITI. 414. 


Armor of plate. Same as plate-armor.—Auditory plate. 
See auditory crest, under auditory.—Basilisk plates, 
plates of enameled ttery decorated with a basilisk, or 
similar animal, which are found from time to time in the 
neighborhood of Quimper, in the department of Finistére 
in France. They are thought to be specimens of the fai- 
ence of Quimper, but have often been classed as Rouen 
ware. _See Quimper pottery, under pottery.—Bobstay, 
branchial, buckled plates. See the qualifying words. 
—British plate. Same as albata.— Bulb plate, in iron- 
and steel-manu/., a plate along the i ha of whose web is 
rolled a rib or bulb thicker than the body of the plate. 
The plate resembles tee-iron, except that the head of the 
tee, or what corresponds to it, is more massive. Such 
ii are used in iron ship-building for keelsons, etc., in 
ridge-building, and in iron architecture.— Cardiac, cir- 
cumesophageal, clinoid plate. See the adjectives.— 
Coat of plates, coif of plate. See coat2, coif.—Com- 
und armor-plate. See under armor-plate.—Correct- 
-plate. Same as compensator (a).—Costal, cribri- 
form, dry plate, Seethe adjectives. Dovetail-plates. 
See dovetail.—Dumb-plate, the part at the bottom near 
the doors of a furnace where there are no air-openings or 
spaces; the dead-plate.— Endochrome, gate-end, geni- 
tal, gular plates. See the qualifying words.—Equa- 
torial plate, in biol., the collection of chromatin-fibers in 
the equator of the nuclear spindle during karyokinesis.— 
Gold plate, gold vessels for use or ornament; especially, 
table utensils of gold.—_Half-tone plates. See photo- 
process.—Head-block plate. See head-block.—Horn 
Γή, in embryol., the remaining ectoderm of a germ, 
orming the epidermis of the embryo after the formation 
from ectoderm of the rudiment of the spinal canal. 


From this time the remaining portion of the skin-sen- 
sory layer is called the horn-plate or horn-layer, because 
the outer skin (epidermis) with its horny appendages— 
nails, hair, etc. — develops from it. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 306. 


Induction-plate, a small insulated metal plate placed 
opposite one of the quadrants of an electrometer, used 
for reducing the sensitiveness of the instrument. For 
this purpose the electrified pe A is connected with the 
induction-plate instead of with the quadrant directly. 


In order that somewhat larger differences may be mea- 
sured, the Induction Plate is introduced to diminish the 
sensitiveness. J. E. H. Gordon, Elect. and Μαρ., I. 44. 


Jngulax, madreporic, medullary plate, See the ad- 
jectives.— Locking-plate. Same as count-wheel.— Main 
late, the principal plate of a lock.— Muscular plate. 
me as muscle-plate.— Nasal, negative, occipital, oc- 
ular, orbital plate, See the adjectives.— Patching up 
lates. See patch.— Patent plate, a name given in Eng- 
and to cylinder-glass.— Perisomatic plates. See per- 
somatic.— Plate diamond. See diamond.—Plate of a 
furnace. See dead-plate.—Plate of wind, in organ- 
building, the flat sheet or jet of air which is pecsevted 
through the flue of a flue-pipe against the upper lip of the 
mouth, and by the fluctuations of which the tone is pro- 
duced.—Plate-welding hammer, a steam-hammer of 
special form. Β. Η. Knight.—Pte αντ plates, 
radial plates. See the adjectives.— Ribbed plate, sheet- 
metal with its surface alternately ribbed or corrngated. 


Ribbed plate is made by using a roller with grooves on 
its surface. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 55. 


Ship-plate, an inferior quality of wrought-iron plate. 


Wrought-iron plates... are manufactured of. . . coarse, 
brittle, and uncertain material, sometimes sold as ship- 
plate. R. Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 32. 


Terminal plate, in diol., the end-plate of a nerve-fiber. 
—Wheel-guard plate (milit.), the rub-iron of a field- 
artillery carriage. (See also armor-plate, bottom-plate, 
floating-plate, horn-plate, sieve-plate, spreading-plate, tie- 


μιά P 
plate (plat), v. t.; pret. and pp. plated, ppr. 


plating. [< ME. *platen, ¢ AS. *platian in 
comp. aplatian and verbal n. platung, a plate 
of metal: see plate, n.] 1. Το arm with plate- 
armor for defense. 
Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms 
Both who he is and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war. 
Shak., Rich. IT., i. 3. 28 

2. Το overlay or coat with silver, gold, or 
other metal; specifically, to attach a perma- 





plate 


nent covering or film of one metal to (the 
surface of another).—3. To arm or cover (a 
ship) with armor-plates.— 4, To beat into thin 
flat pieces or lamine.— 5, To implant (micro- 
organisms) in a thin layer of gelatin spread 
λα aglassplate. See plate-culture.—Chemical 
ating or dipping, a process performed in some cases 
y the mere immersion of oné ‘metal in a hot or cold solu- 
tion of some salt of another metal, as in plating iron’with 
copper by dipping the former in ο λαο oopeen solu- 
tion, or the coating of brass with tin by boiling the brass 
in a solution of cream of tartar to which scraps of tin have 
been added. Tin-plating of this sort is also variously called 
washing, tinning, silvering, or whitening. It is much em- 
pores in various arts, particularly in the manufacture of 
rass pins, The words plate and plating are often coupled 
with the prefixed name of the metal which forms the outer 
surface: as, silver-plate, silvcr-plating, to plate with silver, 
the process of plating with silver; nickel-plate, nickel-plat- 
ing, to plate with nickel, the process of plating with nickel, 
etc. See also electroplate, galvanize, 3, and galvanoplas- 
tic.—Dry plating, a process of coating the surface of 
iron by rubbing it over with brass (usually a brass-wire 
brush) till it is covered with adherent brass. The pro- 
cess is used in mending broken cast-iron articles. Sur- 
faces so coated may first be tinned over, and then sol- 
dered with ordinary tin solder.— Fire-plating (also called 
jire-gilding when the coating is of gold, plating performed 
either by a process of soldering the film or coating direct- 
ly to the surface of the object. to be plated, or, when the 
coating will not directly adhere, by first coating the object 
with a metal which has an affinity for both the metal of 
the object to be plated and the metal used for the plating. 
Thus iron, to which silver cannot be made to adhere di- 
rectly, may be silver-plated by first coating it with copper, 
the latter having aftinity for both iron and silver. In 
fire-plating the surface to be covered is laid over with a 
suitable flux, upon which the silver-foil is smoothly placed, 
and the whole is then heated till the metals unite.— Rolled 
plating, the soldering together of bars of different metals 
and of considerable thickness, and then rolling the com- 
pound bar out into a thin plate. In this way a thin sheet 
of some base metal, as copper, may be plated on one side 
or on both with a much thinner layer of fine metal, as 
silver. The material called rolled gold, much used for 
cheap watch-cases and jewelry, is thus made.— To plate 
a port, in a steam-engine, to close a port by the land or 
unperforated part of the plate of a slide-valve. JZ. H. 
Knight. 
plate-armor (plat’ir’mor), η. Defensive ar- 
mor consisting of plates of metal. 
plateau (pla-to’), π. pl. plateaus (-tdz’), pla- 
teauz (-to’). [< F. plateau, dim. of plat, a 
plate: see plate.] 1. In phys. geog., an ele- 
vated region of considerable extent and for 
the most part of moderate inequality, as in 


northern Arizona. Plateaus are often interrupted by 
mountain ranges that rise over them, or by volcanoes that 
have been built upon them; also by canons or valleys 
that have been eroded in them. Much of the so-called 
Alleghany plateau is so largely broken by valleys that its 
isolated masses are popularly called mountains: such a 
region has been called a dissected plateau. Plateau is 
nearly synonymous with table-land as that word is used by 
many geographers, but the latter term is appropriate only 
when the region to which it is applied descends rapidly at 
its border to lower land. ; 

(b) A decora- 


2. (a) A tray for table service. 
tive plaque. [French uses. ] 

plate-basket (plat’bas’ket), π. 1. A basket 
lined with metal, for removing plates and other 
utensils which have been used at tabie.— 2. A 
basket, usually divided into compartments, for 
holding the knives, forks, ete., in daily use. 

plate-bender (plat’ben’dér), n. A pincers 
with curved bits used for bending dental plates. 

plate-black (plat’blak),n. See black, 

plate-bone (plat’bon),. The shoulder-blade. 

plate-box (plat’boks), π, 1. A grooved box 

*xof appropriate size, for holding photographic 
plates or finished negatives.—2. A box espe- 
cially designed to exclude light when closed, 
for the safe-keeping of photographic dry plates 
when removed from the manufacturer’s pack- 
age; a safety-box. 

plate-brass (plat’bras),n. Rolled brass; latten. 
E. H. Knight. 

plate-bulb (plat’bulb), ». The swollen part 
on the edge of beams, having a cross-section 
of mushroom form. 
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2. Covered or overlaid with a different and es- 
pecially a richer material: ‘as, plated silk hose ; 
plated forks and spoons.—8. In zodl., covered 
or protected with hard dermal plates or scutes ; 
seutate or loricate; shielded._Plated ware, a 


name γε pee ie given to vessels of base metal, etc., coated 
or plated with gold or silver, as distinguished from plate, 


n., 4. 
plate-fleett (plat’flét),. The vessels engaged 
in transporting masses of precious metal; es- 
pecially, the vessels which transported to Spain 
the products of the mines in Spanish America. 
The [Spanish] admiral’s ship was called the Armadillo 


of Carthagena, one of the greater galleys of the royal 
plate-jfleet. Milton, Letters of State. 


The Plate-Fleet also from Lima comes hither with the 
King’s Treasure. Dampier, Voyages, I, 179. 


plate-frame (plat‘’fram),». In photog., a frame 
of any kind for holding or receiving a plate; 
a dark-slide; a plate-holder. 
plateful (plat’fil), ». [ς plate + -ful.] As 
much as a plate will hold. : 
plate-gage (plat’gaj), x. A plate with notched 
edges used to measure the thickness of metal 
plates. The notches are of graduated standard measures 
of thickness, and are numbered in accordance with the 
thicknesses they represent. Different standards are in 
use. The thickness of a plate is definitely specified only 
when both the number of the notch it fits and the kind of 
gage used are named: as, No. 16 Birmingham gage; No. 
10 Brown and Sharp’s gage; etc. See wire-gage. 
plate-girder (plat’ger’dér),n. A girderformed 
of a single plate of metal, or of a series of 
lates co together. 
plate-glass (plat’glas), π. A superior kind of 
thick glass used for mirrors, and also for large 
panes in windows, shop-fronts, ete. (See plate, 
12.) The materials for this kind of glass are selected and 
compounded with much greater care than those of ordi- 
nary glass. The fused metal is poured upon a true-faced 
iron table and there rolled out into a plate having parallel 
faces and a uniform thickness, by means of an iron roller, 
running on suppor μὲ bars at the sides of the table which 
gage the thickness. By ingenious mecnanism the plate 
while yet hot is transferred to the annealing-oven. It is 
carried through this oven, retained on flat supports, and 
is gradually cooled. Both surfaces are then highly pol- 
ished. Machinery is now universally employed for polish. 
ing. See polishing-machine, 2.—German plate-glass. 
Same as broad glass (which see, under bvoad).— Roug 
plate-glass, unpolished plate-glass. Before grinding and 
polishing, the surface of plate-glass is not smooth enough 
to permit distinct vision through it. In this state plate- 
glass is largely used for sky-lights in sidewalks and roofs, 
windows opening into halls, etc., where light is desirable, 
but where distinct vision would be objectionable. Plates 
of this kind vary in thickness from about 4 inch to 1 inch 


or more, 

plate-hat (plat’hat), ». A hat made with an 
outer pile or nap of finer material than the 
body. Such hats are often made water-proof, 
and stiffened before the nap is added. 

plate-holder (plat’hdl’dér), ». 1. In photog., 
a movable frame fitted to a camera, used to 
contain and transport a sensitized plate, which 
is exposed to the image projected by the lens 
by withdrawing a slide or shutter after the hold- 
er is in position in the camera; a dark-slide; a 
plate-frame. The plate-holders for dry plates are usu- 
ally made double, for economy of space. and, after éxpo- 


sure of the plate in one side, are reversed in the camera 
in order to expose the plate in the other side, 


2. A pneumatic device for holding a photo- 
graphic plate during development or other ma- 
nipulation. 
plate-iron (plat’1’érn), n. Iron pressed into flat 
plates by being passed between cylindrical roll- 
ers; rolled iron.—Pplate-iron girder, See girder1. 
plate-key (plat’ké), π. A flat key notehed at 
the ends or sides, as the key for a Yale lock. 
plate-layer (plat’la’ér), ». In rail., a work- 
man employed to lay down rails and fix them 
to the sleepers. [Eng.] 
Sundry new occupations, as those of drivers, stokers, 


cleaners, plate-layers. 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 54. 


plater 


British regulation, are—(1) The maker's mark or initials. 
(2) The assay-mark. For gold, the assay-mark is a crown 
and figures indicating the number of carats fine. For sil- 
ver, in England, it is a lion passant; in Ireland, a harp 
crowned ; in Glasgow, alion rampant; and in Edinburgh, 
a thistle. (38) The hall-mark of the district office. These 
offices are at London, York, Exeter, Chester, Newcastle, 





Plate-marks. 
El. crowned (maker’s name— Eliot); Britannia. and lion’s head 
(new standard of silver); castle (mark of the Exeter assay office); 
M (date-mark —the year 1712). 


Birmingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dub- 
lin. The mark is generally the coat of arms of the 
town. (4) The date-mark, consisting of a letter which is 
changed every year. A duty-mark, consisting of the head 
of the sovereign and indicating that the duty had been 


paid, was also used from 1784 to 1890, when the duty was 
abolished. 


2. In an engraving, the depression in the pa- 
per around the edges of an impression taken 
from an incised plate. It is caused by the 
force of the press when striking off. 

plate-matter (plit’mat’ér), x. Type cast in 
a number of stereotype plates for insertion in 
different newspapers, costing them much less 
than would have to be paid for setting. 

To-day one of these plate-matter manufacturing firms 
has branch offices and foundries in New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Minneapolis, and San Francisco, 
maintaining a corps of editors and employing a large force 
of compositors and stereotypers at each point, It fur- 
nishes matter for almost every departmentof a newspaper 
except editorial articles and local news. 

estminster Rev., CXX VIII. 862. 

plate-metal (plat’met’al), ». A plate of metal 
produced in the process of refining pig-iron as 
preparatory to its being puddled in the rever- 
beratory furnace, according to the method fol- 
lowed in Yorkshire for the production of a high 
class of iron. Such plates are grooved on the bottom 


and have been cooled rapidly, so as to be easily broken in 
ieces. Alsocalled line-metal, white metal, or simply metal. 
plate-mill (plat’mil), ». A mill for rolling 
metal plates. It usually has long rolls, necessitated 
by the width of the plates, and the rolls are made very 
heavy and strong in order to prevent springing and con- 


sequent greater thickness of the plates in the middle than 
at the sides. 


platen (plat’en), n. [Also platin, platine; « 

Ἐ', platine, a plate, lock-plate, pillar-plate, 

scutcheon, plate of a printing-press, covering- 
ο, ete., < plat, flat: see plat and plate.} 1. 

n printing, the flat part of a press which comes 
down upon the form, and by which the impres- 
sion is made.—2, The feed-roll of a type- 
writer against which the paper rests while re- 
ceiving an impression.—3. The table of a 
machine-tool to which the piece to be cut is 


fastened.— Platen press, any form of printing-press 
which gives impression from a platen, in distinction from 
rotary or cylinder presses, which give impression from a 
cylinder or a curved surface. 


plate- pee (plat’pa’pér), x. 1. Paper to which 
a hig ἔ oss 19 imparted on both sides by pack- 
ing each sheet between smooth plates of copper 
or zine, and subjecting a pile of the sheets so 
packed to heavy pressure in a rolling-press. 
Supercalendering (which see) has entirely su- 
perseded this process.—2. A heavy, spongy 
paper used for taking impressions from en- 
graved plates.—Hard plate-paper, soft plate-pa- 
er. See paper. 
plate-piece (plat’pés), n. The lower or under 
half of the fore quarter of beef, used for corn- 
ing. Also ealled rattle-ran. 
plate-powder (plat’pou’dér), n. A polishing- 
powder for silverware. One kind, called jewelers’ 
rouge, is prepared by mixing solutions of soda and sul- 
phate of iron, and washing, drying, and calcining the pre- 
cipitated oxid of iron in shallow vessels until it assumes 
a deep reddish-brown color. Compounds of rouge and pre- 
pared chalk, or of oxid of tin and rose-pink, are also termed 
ate-powders. 


The plate bulb of beams should be bent before the απ. Plate-leather (plat’lerH’ér), η. Chamois lea- plate-press (plat’pres),”. A press for printing 
gle-irons are riveted to their upper edges, after which it ther used for cleaning gold or silver plate, es- 


is necessary to check and adjust the curvature, which al- 
ters slightly in the process of riveting. 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 310. 


platecotet, x. A coat of plate-armor. 


pecially when prepared for the purpose, as with 

rouge-powder, etc., applied to the surface. 
platelet (plat’let), n. [< plate + -let.] Inanat., 

a little plate; a plaque or plaquette.—Platelet 


An helmette and a Jacke or platecote hideth all partesof Of blood. Same as biood- 


a manne, sauyng the legges. 


platelyt, adv. Same as platly. 


Udall, tr. ot Apophthegms of Erasmus,p, 308. (Davies.) plate-machine (plat’ma-shén’”), n. A machine 


plate-culture (plat’kul’tir), . The culture of 


micro-organisms, especially bacteria, in a thin, 


uniform layer of gelatin spread upon a glass 


late. 


plated (pla’ted), p. a... 1, Strengthened with 


plates of metal and defensive armor. 


And over all the brasen scales was armd, 
Like plated cote of steele, so couched neare 
That nought mote perce. 


Spenser, F. Q., 1. xi. 9. 


for shaping, turning, and finishing plastic ma- 
terials for making stone or china tableware, 
plates, dishes, οἵο.: a variation of the potter’s 
wheel. 
plate-mail (plat’mal), n. Same as scale-armor. 
plate-mark (plat’mirk), ».. 1. A legal mark 
or symbol made on certain gold and silver 
articles for the purpose of indicating their de- 
gree of purity, etc. These symbols, according to 


from engraved plates of steel or copper. 

plate-printer (plat’prin’tér), ». A workman 
who produces impressions from engraved cop- 
per or steel plates, as distinguished from one 
who prints from types or from stone. 

plate-printing (plat’prin’ting), η. The act or 

rocess of printing from an engraved plate. 

plater (pia‘tér), n. 1. One engaged in the man- 
ufacture of metallie plates, or in their applica- 
tion in the arts and manufactures. 

When being bent, the plate is lifted by a number of 
men, under the lirection of the plater in charge, who hold 
the plate in the necessary position for obtaining the re- 
quired curvature and twist. T'hearle, Naval Arch., § 296. 
2. A machine for ecalendering paper by means 
of heavy pressure between smooth plates of 
metal.— 3. One who plates or coats articles 


plater 
with gold or silver: generally in composition: 
as, Silver-plater, gold-plater, nickel-plater.— 4. 
A horse that competes for a plate. Lever. 


plate-rack (plat’rak), n. 1. An open frame 
for holding plates and dishes; specifically, a 
frame in which dishes can be placed in a verti- 
cal position to dry after they have been washed. 
—2. Any arrangement, other than simple 
shelves, for holding plates in any number, as 
the inclosed boxes, etc., in the pantries of a 
ship.—3,. A grooved frame for receiving photo- 
graphie plates while wet, and holding them di- 
agonally on edge to drain; a negative-rack, 

plate-rail (plat’ral),. In railway engin., a flat 
rail. EH. Η. Knight. 

plate-railway (plat’ral’wa), n. A tramway in 
which the wheel-tracks are flat plates. [Eng. ] 

plateresco (plat-e-res’k6), a. [Sp.] Same as 

lateresque. | 
plateresque (plat-e-resk’), a. [< Sp. plateres- 
co, < pluia, silver: see plate.] Resembling sil- 
verwork: noting a certain class of architectural 
enrichments. Ford. 

plate-roller (plat’ro’lér), π. A smooth roller 
for making plate- or sheet-iron. 

plate-shears (plat’shérz), η. sing..and pl. A 
machine for cutting or shearing plate- or sheet- 
metal, such as boiler-plate. 

Platessa (pla-tes’i),. [NL., < L. platessa, the 
plaice: see plaice.| A genusof flatfishes of the 
family Pleuronectidz, having as its typo Pleu- 
ronectes platessa: same as Pleuronectes in a 
strict sense. See cuts under plaice and asym- 
metry. 

platessiform (pla-tes’i-f6érm), a. [<L. platessa, 
the plaice, + forma, form.] In ichth., resem- 
bling the plaice in form or structure; related to 
the plaice or flounder. 

plate-tracery (plat’tra’sér-i), n. In medieval 
arch., a form of tracery in which the openings 
are cut or pierced in slabs of stone, as distin- 
guished from ordinary tracery, which is con- 
structed of assembled blocks. This form appeared 
early in the transition from the round-arched to the point- 





Plate-tracery.— Head of a clearstory window, Cathedral of Chartres, 
France; 13th century. 


ed style, and was often employed in subsequent periods 
in places where stone of the necessary formation and 
toughness was available. It was particularly esteemed in 
Italy, where the excellent building-marbles, in addition 
to their mechanical fitness, supplied a medium adapted 
for delicacy of outline and profile, and lending itself to 
high decorative quality in such tracery. 

platetrope (plat’e-trop), n. [< Gr. πλατύς, flat, 
+ tpérewy, turn.] A part symmetrically related 
to another on the opposite side of the meson; 
a lateral homologue; a fellow of the opposite 
side. Wilder. 

plasestoey (plat’e-trd-pi), n. [< platetrope + 
-y3, | 6 state or condition of being laterally 
homologous; bilaterality; bilateral symmetry; 
reversed repetition of parts or organs on each 
side of the meson. 

plate-vise (plat’vis), n. In photog., a frame for 
holding a plate firmly in certain processes, par- 
ticularly for cleaning or polishing the glass; 
It consists essentially of two wooden jaws or sides, grooved 
to receive the plate, and adjustable by means of a screw. 

plate-warmer (plat’wdér’mér), n. 1, A case 
with shelves or any other device in which plates 
are held before a. fire, Over a hot-air register, 
ete., to be warmed.— 2. A hollow metallic tray, 
of the size and form of a plate, filled with hot 
water and placed at table beneath a dinner- 

late to keep it warm. 

plate-wheel (plat’hwél),n. A wheel without 
arms or spokes; a wheel in which the rim and 
nave are connected by a plate or web.—Open 
plate-wheel, a form of cast-iron wheel having large open- 
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ings in the web between the arms, hub, and rim. It is 
used for street-cars, etc. 

platey, α. See platy. 

platfond, x. Same as plafond. 

platform (plat’férm), ». [Formerly also plot- 

* form (simulating plat?, plot!); = Sp. Pg. plata- 
forma = It. piattaforma, ς OF. plateforme, also 
platteforme, and cs two words plate forme, platte 
797116, F. plateforme, a platform (terrace), 
platform (in arch.), prop, mudsill (of a bridge), 
οίο., ς plate, fem. of plat, flat, level, + Pista, 
form: see plat? and form.] 1+. A ground-plan, 
drawing, or sketch; a plan; a map. 

So I have made a platform of a princely garden, partly 
by precept, partly by drawing— not a model, but some 
general lines of it. ' Bacon, Gardens (6d..1887). 

The young men meeting in places of exercise, and the 
old men also in Artificers Shops, and in their compassed 
Chaires, or halfe vircles where they sate talking together, 
were every one occupied about drawing the Platforme of 
Sicilia, telling the nature of the Sicilizn Sea, and reckon- 
ing up the Havens and places looking towards Africke. 

North, tr. of klutarch (ed. 1656), p. 456. 

Able so well to limn or paint 88 to take in paper the 
situation of a castle or a city, or the platform of a fortifi- 
cation, Leigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 646). 
2+. A plot; a design; a scheme; a plan. 
qienen der Apclics, what peece of worke have you now 

n hand? 

Apelles. None in hand, if it like your majestie: but I 

am devising a platforme in my head. 
Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, v. 4. 
And now there rests no other shift but this, 
To gather our soldiers, scatter’d and dispersed, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 1. 77. 
A sudden plotform comcs into. my mind, 
And this itis. Grim, The Collier of Croydon, ii. 


St. Situation; position. 

With your instrument for trying of distances, obserue 
the platforme of the place. Hakluyt's Voyages, I, 436. 
4, A raised level placo; a terrace. 

Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 213. 

The buildings we now find on the platform at Persepolis 
may have been dedicated to somewhat different purposes 
than were those of Nineveh. 

J. Fergusson, Hist, Arch., I. 189, 
5. A raised frame or structure with a level sur- 
face. Specifically—(a) A raised structure in a hall or 
meeting-place for the use of those who are to speak: a 
rostrum or stage from which a speaker may conveniently 
address his audience. (0) A raised walk along the track at 
a railway-station for landing passengers and freight. (ο) 
The place where guns are mounted on a fortress or battery. 

The Captain commanded them to cast anchor before a 
certain town czlled Cris, which had a platform or fort with 
ordnance to defend it. 

Eng. Stratagem (Arber’s Ing, Garner, I. 605). 
(ἆ) Naut., the orlop. (6) In.a glass-furnace, a bench on 
which the potsareplaced. HF. H. Knight. (f) A projecting 
floor or landing at the end of a railroad-car or street-car, 
serving as a means of ingress and egress. 
Bpecilent rete. A systematic scheme or body 
of principles, especially of religious or political 
principles, expressly adopted as a policy or ba- 
sis of action; a syllabus, program, orscheme of 
principles or doctrines adopted as a basis of 
action, policy, or belief; specifically, in U. 8. 
politics, a statement of political principles and 
of the course to be adoptcd with regard to cer- 
tain important questions of policy, issued by 
the representatives of « political party assem- 
bled in convention to nominate candidates for 
an election: as, the Goncyan platform ; a po- 
litical platform ; the Democratie platform. 

The wisdom of 4 ‘awmaker consisteth not onl7 in a plat- 
form of justice, but in the application thereof. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 355. 

Every little society pretending to that venerable name 
(the church] did the very thing they had complained of: 
imposed the platform of their doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship as divine; and were for rooting out all that opposed 
or didnot comply withit. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xiii. 


The Whigs, whether on the Lexington platform or some 
other non-committal platform, will be and must be at once 
known as the party that opposed their country in her just 
and generous war. 

Resolutions of the Democratic National Convention, May 30, 
(1844, quoted in New York Herald, May 6, 1848, 


Conversation in society is found to be on a platform so 


low as to exclude science, the saint, and the poet. 
Emerson, Clubs, 


7. Figuratively, the function of public speak- 
ing, as that of lecturers or political speakers; 
also, public speeches or public addresses col- 
lectively. 

It is perfectly true that a great number of foolish and 
erroneous, sometimes very mischievous, notions are fos- 
tered by the periodical press, but the same might be said 


of the pulpit and the platform. 
H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 86. 


Cambridge plato, Saybrook platform, declara- 
tions of principles respecting church government and doc- 
trine adopted by church synods held respectively at Cam- 





platilla 


bridge, Massachusetts, in 1648, and Saybrook, Connecticn 
in 1708, They substantially agree with each other an 
with the principles still maintained by Congregational- 
ists. See congregationalism.— Feeding-platform, a plat- 
form, generally about two feet by four, placed in the middle 
of a trout-pond, a few inches above the bottom: used by 
fish-culturists. If the food is thrown over this platform, 
all not taken before it reaches the bottom will fall upon 
it, and, as it can more easily be cleaned than the bottom 
of the pond, there is less liability of fouling the water. 
The fish will also take food better from a clean than from 
a muddy bottom. It serves incidentally, too, as a cover 
for the young fish, 

platform (plat’férm), v.t. [< platform, n.) 11. 
To sketch or lay down the plan of; set forth 
in plan; outline. 

Some. .. do not think it for the ease of their inconse- 
quent opinions to grant that church-discipline is plat- 
Jormed in the Bible, but that it is left to the discretion of 
men. Milton, Church-Government, i. 1. 


2. To draw up a platform, or scheme of princi- 
ples or policy. [Collog.]—38. To support or 
rest as on a platform.  [Rare.j 
Platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 
Mrs. Browning, Το Flush, my Dog. 
platform-bridge (plat’férm-brij),7. A movable 
gangway over the space between the platforms 
of two railroad-cars, designed to protect pas- 
songers from falling between the cars. [U.8.] 
platform-car (plat’férm-kir), ». An open 
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railroad-car, having no inclosing sides, or sur- 
rounded merely by low ledges. 

platform-carriage (plat’form-kar’aj), ». A 
four-wheeled platform, wagon, or truck used for 
carrying mortars, guns, or other heavy mate- 
rials or stores. 

platform-crane (plat’férm-kran), ». 1. A de- 
tachable crane on the margin of a railway-car 
platform or a platform of a truek.— 2. A crane 
permanently mounted on a movable truck, 
which forms an integral part of the machine. 

platformer αρ μλ, nm. [< platform + 
-erl,] A public speaker; one who draws up or 
invents a plan of proceedings. [Rare.] 

But one divine Aretine in Italy, and two heavenly Tarle- 
tons in England, the sole platformers of odd elocution, 
anc only singularities of the plain world. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 

platformist (plat’form-ist), ». [< platform + 
-ist.] A public speaker or lecturer. Hollen. 
platform-scale (plat’férm-skal), ». weigh- 
ing-machine or balance with a flat scale or 
platform for the support of the object to be 


weighed. The designation is applied especially to a 
weighing-machine in which the flat scale is placed near 
to or on a level with a table, counter, floor, or the ground, 
for the convenient reception of heavy bodies and to save 
lifting, and is connected with the scale-beam by a system 
of compound levers and links. Either sliding or detacha- 
ble counterpoising weights, or both, are used on the beam, 
which, when sliding weights are used, is graduated to in- 
dicate weights and fractions of the unit of weight. 
platform-spring (plat’form-spring), ». In a 
vehicle, 2 compound spring consisting of a rec- 
tangular arrangement of four arched springs, 
each mado up of long, thin, curved steel plates 
of rogularly diminishing lengths bolted toge- 
ther. ‘The extremities of the four springs are united at 
the corners of the rectangle by links or stirrups, two of 
the springs usually bowing upward and two downward. 
The name has also been applied to a similar mechanism 
of three springs arranged as on three sides of a rectangle. 


plathelminth, Platholmintha, ete. See platy- 
helminth, ete. 

platiasmus (plat-i-as’mus), ». [< Gr. πλατει- 
ασμός, a broad manner of speech, a broad Dorie 
accent, < πλατειάζειν, speak or pronounce 
broadly, < πλατύς, broad: see plat3.] Imperfect 
syeech, the result of an abnormal condition of 
the tongue. 

platict (pla’tik), a. [< LL. platicus, general, 
compendious, summary, < Gr. πλατυκός, diffuse, 
detailed, « πλατύς, broad, wide: see plat3.] In 
astrol., noting the aspect cast from one planct 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of 
its own influence: opposed to partile. 

There are two kinds of approximation in familiarities : 


partile and platic, 
Wilson, Dict. Astrol., 8. v. 
Platic conjunction. See conjunction. 
platiclyt, adv. Withaplaticaspect. WN. £.D. 
platilla (pla-til’ 8), π. A white linen fabric 
mace in Silesia. 


platin 
platin (plat’in), n. See platen. 
platina (pla-té πμ), n. [= D.G. Sw. Dan. pla- 
xtina = Ἐ'.. platine, ς Sp. platina = Pg. platina 


(NL. platina), platina, so called from its re- 
semblance to silver, < plata, plate, silver: see 
plate.}] Same as platinum : the older name. 
You have often heard of the metal, called platina, to be 
found only in South America. 
Jefferson, Writ. (1859), I. 505. 
platinate (plat’i-nat), v. t. Same as platinize. 
Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XXVIII. 454, ! 
plating (pla‘ting), η. [Verbal η. of plate, v.] 
1. The art or operation of covering articles 
with a thin coating or film of metal, especially 
of overlaying articles made of the baser metals 


with a thin coating of gold, silver, or nickel. 
It is effected in various ways: sometimes the plating-metal 
is attached to and rolled out with the other metal by pres- 
sure; sometimes the one metal is precipitated from its 
solution upon the other, electrochemical decomposition 
being now much employed for this purpose. See electro- 


type. . 
2. A coating of one metal on another. 

plating-hammer (pla’ting-ham’ér), π. A 
steam-hammer of from 500 to 700 pounds 
weight, used for bending plates and for other 
operations in armor-plating vessels. 

platinic (pla-tin‘ik), a. [< platinum + -ic.] In 
chem., of or pertaining to tetrad platinum, 

platiniferous (plat-i-nif’e-rus), a. [< NL. pla- 
tinum + L. ferre =E. bearl.] Producing plati- 
num: as, platiniferous sand. 

platiniridfam (plat’in-i-rid’i-um), n. [NL., < 
platin(um) + iridium.] An alloy of platinum 
and iridium, occurring in isometric crystals 
and crystalline grains together with native 

latinum. 

platinization (plat’i-ni-zi’shon), n. The pro- 
cess of platinizing, or the condition of being 
platinized, or coated with platinum. 

platinize (plat’i-niz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plati- 
nized, ppr. platinizing. [< ολ η ui) -ize. 
To coat with platinum in a fine state of di- 
vision: as, to platinize the negative plate (sil- 
ver) of a Smee’s battery. Silver is platinized by 
dipping it or washing it in a solution of platinum chlo- 
rid, and then heating it in a closed vessel till the salt de- 
composes. The negative plates of Urquhart’s potassium- 
bichromate cell — which consist each of a copper plate 
having one face and its edges covered with platinum-foil 
soldered to the copper, and its other face covered with 
lead —have their platinum sides platinized by a deposit 
of metallic platinum, obtained by decomposition of plati- 
num chlorid with the aid of a.galvanic current, the lead 


being temporarily covered with an acid-proof varnish or 
cement. Aiso spelled platinise.— Pla ed glass. See 


lass. 
platinochlorid (plat’i-nd-klo’rid),n. [< plati- 
num + chlorid.] A double chlorid containing 
aa pe as, potassium platinochlorid.—Ethy- 
ene platinochlorid. See ethylene. 
platinode (plat’i-néd),. [< NL. platinum, plat- 
inum, + Gr. ὁδός, way (see cathode).| The 
negative or non-oxidizable plate of a voltaic 
cell, which often consists of a sheet of plati- 
num, as in the Grove cell. 
platinoid (plat’i-noid), n. [ς NL. platinum + 
Gr. εἶδος, form.] 1. One of the metals with 
which platinum is usually found associated. 
The platinoids are palladium, rhodium, iridium, 
osmium, and ruthenium.—2..See supplement. 
platinotype (plat’i-no-tip), αι. [< platinum + 
type.) 1. A process of photographic printing 
in which the paper is coated with a solution of 
platinum. chlorid and ferric oxalate. When ex- 
posed to the light under a negative and subsequently im- 
mersed in a hot solution of potassic oxalate, the metal is 
reduced in proportion to the action of thelight. The pic- 
ture is then finished by simply washing in slightly acid- 
ulated water. Some patented platinum processes, as that 


of “ών simplify greatly the operations of develop- 
men 


2. A print made by any platinotype process. 


Excellent specimens of platinotypes were shown. 
Sct. Amer., N. Β., LIV. 65. 


platinous (plat’i-nus), a. Containing or con- 
xSisting of dyad platinum. 
platinum (plat’i-uum), π. [= F. platine = Sp. 
Pg. It. platino, < NL. platinum (with term. 
-um added, in analogy with other names of 
metals), « platina, < Sp. platina, platina (the 
orig. name): see platina.] Chemical symbol, 
Pt; atomic weight, 195.0. An important metal, 
introduced into Europe about the middle of the 
nighteenal eentury from South America. Itdoes 
not occur as an ore, but alloyed with other metals, espe- 
cially with rhodium, ruthenium, osmium, iridium, and pal- 
ladium, all of which, as well as iron and copper, are almost 
always present in it in small apc in what is called its 
native state. Platinum is surpassed in ductility only by 
goid and silver, and in malleability only by those metals 
and copper. It is easily rolled into sheets or drawn into 
. Its specific gravity is 21.5, which is higher than 
that of any other known substance except osmium and 
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iridium. It is not oxidized in the air at. any temperature, 
and is not attacked by any of the simple acids. 1t is in- 
fusible in the strongest heat of a blast-furnace, but can 
be melted in the flame of the ony hydrogen ον or by 
means of the electric current, It is a rare metal, and the 
regions which supply it are few. Most of the platinum 
of commerce comes from the Urals, South America, and 
Borneo. It is used chiefly in chemical manufacture and 
analysis, where its resistance to heat and acids is of spe- 
cial value, and in electrical work. It was used for coin- 
age in Russia from 1828 to 1845.—Platinum chlorid. 
Same as chloroplatinic acid (which see, under chloropla- 
tinic).— Platinum luster, See /uster2. 
platinum-black (plat’i-num-blak’),n. A black 
ull powder consisting of very finely divided 
metallic platinum. It was first obtained by E. Davy, 
and considered to be a nitrite of platinum; later it was 
recognized by Liebig as metallic, and prepared by him by 
warming a solution of platinous chlorid in potash with 
alcohol. Platinum-black absorbs oxygen gas largely, prob- 
ably more than 100 volumes. It can be prepared in a 
variety of ways, and is used in organic chemistry as an 
oxidizing agent. 
platinum-lamp (plat’i-num-lamp),”. In eélect., 
an electric lamp in which the incandescent fil- 
ament is of platinum. 
platitude (plat’i-tid), ». [< F. platitude, flat- 
ness (of taste), vapidness, a flat remark, < plat, 
flat: see plat3.] 1. Flatness; dullness; insi- 
pidity of thought; triteness.—2, A trite, dull, 
or stupid remark; especially, such a remark 
uttered as if it were a novelty; a truism. 

It does not seem so easy for a preacher to trade upon 
his capacity of reserve, yet even in the clerical profession 
many have gained the reputation of profound divines and 
able judges in the spiritual life by a judicious manage- 
ment of solemn platitudes. 

H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 76. 


platitudinarian (plat-i-ti-di-na’ri-an), a. and 
n. [< platitude (-din-) + -arian.] TI, a. Of the 
nature of or characterized by platitude; given 
to the utterance of platitudes. . 

II, x. One who is addicted to or indulges in 
platitudes. 

You have a respect for a political platitudinarian as in- 
sensible as an ox to everything he can’t turn into political 
capital. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 

platitudinize (plat-i-ta’di-niz), v. ὁ.1 pret. and 
pp. platitudinized, ppr. platitudinizing. [< plati- 
tude (-din-) + -ize, as in attitudinize.| To utter 
latitudes; make dull, stale, or insipid remarks. 
platitudinous (plat-i-ta’di-nus), a. [< plati- 
tude (-din-) +.-ous.] Relating to or character- 
ized by platitude or platitudes; stale; trite; 
flat; dull; insipid. 

platitudinousness (plat-i-tii’di-nus-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being platitudinous; dull- 
ness; flatness; staleness; insipidity ; triteness. 
platly+ (plat’li), adv. [< ME. platly; < plat3 + 

-ly2.|) Flatly; plainly; certainly; surely. 

This synne is platly agayns the Hooly Goost. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


If gou barnes bowe the brede of an hare, 
Platly 3e be putte to perpetuell pyne. 
ork Plays, Ῥ. 328. 


platnesst, ». [< plat3 + -ness.] Flatness. 


x Palsgrave. 


platode (plat’od), a.. Same as platoid: corre- 
lated with cestode, trematode, and nematode. 
platoid plat oid), a. [Irreg.< Gr. πλατύς, broad, 
flat, + eidoc,form.] Broad or flat, as a worm. 
platometer (pla-tom’e-tér), n. [ς Gr. πλατίς, 
flat, + µέτρον, measure.} A planimeter. 
platometry (pla-tom’et-ri), η. [ά Gr. πλάτος, 
breadth, + -μετρία, < uétpov, measure.] The art 
of measuring the breadth of a distant object. 
Platonia (pla-to’ni-a’),n. [NL. (Martius, 1829), 
ς Plato, ς Gr. Πλάτων, the Greek philosopher : 
see Platonicl.] An untenable name for Aris- 
toclesia, a small genus of tropical American 
trees, belonging to the family Clusiacew and 
the tribe Moronobex. It is chiefly distinguished 
from the other genera of the tribe by the anthers being 
borne above the middle of the numerous filaments into 
which the phalanges of stamens are divided. The genus 
embraces only two (perhaps only one) species, large trees 
with coriaceous, delicately penninerved leaves, solitary 
and showy pink flowers, and five-celled fleshy edible ber- 
ries. The fruit of Aristoclesia insignis (Platonia tinsig- 


nis of Martius), the only species, called pacoury-uva 
Brazil, is said to be highly delicious. 


Platonic! (pli-ton’ik), a. and n. [Formerly 
also'Platonick, Platonike; = F. Platonique = 
Sp. Platénico = Pg. It. Platonico, < L. Platoni- 


cus, < Gr. Πλατωνικός, of or pereatning to Elate, Pisvonitally (pla-ton’i-kal-i), adv. 
er,son of tonic manner. 


ς Πλάτων, L. Plato, a Greek philoso 


Platonical (pla-ton’i-kal), a. 


Platonism 


deep sense. of ignorance no man can philoeophize, that 
judgments of common sense are open to doubt; that the 
senses may err, and at best can afford only likelihood 
(εἰκασία); that experience (δόξα), built out of perceptions, 
though safer, does not know the reasons of phenomena; 
and that man is the measure of things, not in his experi- 
ence of particular facts, as Protagoras would have it, but 
in his knowledge of reasons, which alone is ennobling. 
Philosophy according to Plato has three branches— dia- 
lectic, physics, and ethics. Dialectic, the art of discus- 
sion, proceeds by definition and division, Division should 
be by dichotomy. He holds strongly to the truth of cog- 
nition ; the process of mind and the process of nature are 
one. Neither the Eleatic doctrine that all is One, and 
the Many mere illusion, nor the Heraclitan doctrine that 
there is only a fluid manifold without unity, is the truth; 
there is a mixed being (µικτὴ οὐσία): being has an eter- 
nal and an evanescent element, and only a compound of 
these can be an object of science. The One in the Many 
is the Idea, the active force prescribing regularity -~ we 
should say, the law of nature), which in supercelestial 
lace subsists while individual cases arise and perish. 
he ideas make up an organism, or living system (ζφον). 
They are themselves regulated by an idea of a teleological 
character, the Good, or ultimate purpose of all things, 
identical with Reason, the true Being (ὄντως ὄν), the One, 
King of heaven and earth, which, immutable, draws all 
things toward itself. This Reason is God, who is related 
to the ideas as a poet to the ideals he has created and in- 
tends to embody. That other element which in the ac- 
tual condition of things in this world has not yet been 
eliminated so as to leave pure Reason is extended quan- 
tity (μικρὸν καὶ μέγα) or body (σῶμα), nearly Aristotle’s 
matter (ύλη). is the secondary principle (συναίτιον) 
of the universe. God, the father, implants the seed of the 
Good in space, the mother, and without his further inter- 
vention the Cosmos, the only begotten son of God, made 
in his likeness, grows up. This is a second blessed god, 
instinct with Reason, «βίο was a political philosopher. 
He abhorred alike the sway of oligarchy and of democ- 
racy, and still more the outcome of the latter, the one-man 
power—tyranny. He believed in aristocracy supported by 
an iron socialism. The relations of the sexes should be 
so regulated as to stop all increase in the ο ο 
which should be limited to 5,040 households. Private 
property and family relations should be abolished. Three 
classes should be recognized— workmen, soldiers, and law- 
yers. The education of a lawyer shoulda begin with mu- 
Sic, gymnastic, and mathematics. In his thirtieth year 
up to which age he should be seen and not heard) he is 
begin the study of dialectic. His education should be 
completed at the age of fifty, when he is to take his share 
in the government. The above is an outline of the general 
views of Plato; many of his special opinions arecelebrated. 
He strongly maintains the immortality and previous ex- 
istence of the soul. The tie which holds body and soul 
together is music. Virtue is not natural, nor can it be 
commanded by the will, but. it is the result of discipline. 
The cardinal virtues are wisdom (σοφία), courage (ἀνδρία), 
rudence (σωφροσύνη), and justice (δικαιοσύνη). The un- 
ust alone prosper; the perch man would suffer on the 
cross. Reason resides in the head, desire in the abdo- 
men, prophesy in the liver. Time isan imageof eternity ; 
it is produced by circular motions. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, Like attracts like. The constellations and the 
earth are living divinities. Plato was a mathematician, 
and is said to have invented the ancient method of analy- 
sis. His thoughts constantly show the influence of mathe- 
matical studies, and the desire to import mathematically 
distinct conceptions into philosophy. Aristotle, who was 
Plato’s scholar, declared that the Platonic ideas were num- 
bers. Plato no doubt attributed active virtues to the 
ideas of One, Two, Three, and Four. 


Now the first Christians many of them were Platonick 
Philosophers. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 53. 


Weare apt toridicule the sublime Platonic notions they 
had, or personated, in love and friendship. 
Swift, Conversation. 


Platonic bodies, the five regular geometrical solids which 
inwrap the center only once—namely, the tetrahedron, 
the hexahedron or cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, 
and the icosahedron.— Platonic idea, See idea.—Pla- 
tonic love, a pure spiritual affection subsisting between 
the sexes, unmixed with sensual desire, and regarding the 
mind only and its excellences. 


The Court affords little News at present, but that there 
is a Love called Platonic Love. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 15. 
Platonic year. See year. ; 

ΤΙ. . 1. A follower of Plato; a Platonist. 

Other things which he with great paines hath gathered 
out of the Platonikes, stamped with Zoroasters name, are 
many of them diuine. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 367. 
2. One who loves with a Platonic affection. 

A talking dull Platonic I shall turn; 
Learn to be civil when I cease to burn. 
Prior, Ode, st. 5. 


Platonic? (η Hk a... [< Gr. Πλάτων, Plato 


(see def.).] Pertaining to the Greek comic 
oet Plato (about 427-388 B. C.).— Platonic me- 


r, in anc. pros., a meter or period consisting of an iambic 
penthemimeres between two dactylic penthemimeres. 


[< Platoniel + 
-al.] Same as Platonicl. Bp. Atterbury, Ser- 
mons, I. xi., Pref. 

In a Pla- 


Sir H. Wotton. 


Ariston, orig. named Aristocles, and surnamed Platonise, Platoniser, η. See Platonize, Pla- 
Πλάτων with ref, to his broad shoulders, < πλα- _tonizer. 


tic, broad: see plat3.] sI, a. Pertaining to Plato Platonism OS aie), n. 
e 


(about 427-347 B. c.), or to his doctrines. 
Reference to the school of Plato and to his followers is 
more usually expressed by the adjective Platonistic, Plato 
wrote in dialogues, which are equally admirable from a 
literary and from a philosophical point of view. He held 
that the object of philosophy is beauty; that without a 


[ς Gr. Πλάτων, 
Plato, + -ism.] 1. octrines, opinions, or 
philosophy of Plato, or of the Academic school. 

—2, A Platonic saying or proposition. 
The striking Platonisms of Coleridge, 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 165. 
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Platonist 


platopic (pla-top’ik), a. 


platted (plat’ed), a. 
platten (plat’en), v. ¢. 


Platonist 


1a’t6-nist),2. [< Gr. Πλάτων, Plato, 


+ -ist.] e who adheres to the philosophy 


of Plato; a follower of Plato. 


Or, self-conceited, play the humorous Platonist, 
Which boldly dares affirm that Spirits themselves supply 
With bodies, to conmamix with frail mortality. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 180. 


Platonistic (pla-té-nis’tik), a. [< Platonist + Platty (plat’i), a. 


-ic.} Of or pertaining to Plato or his followers, 
or the Platonic doctrines; characteristic of the 
Platonists. 


Platonize (pla’t6-niz), v. Prt. and pp. Plato- 


nized, ppr. Platonizing. Gr. Πλάτων, Plato, 
+ κ I. intrans. To follow the opinions or 
hilosophy of Plato; reason like Plato; emulate 
lato. 
Hitherto Philo; wherein, after his usual wont, he pla- 


tonizes; the same being in effect to be found in Plato’s 
Timezus. Hakewill, Apology, II. vi. § 2. 


The imagination instinctively Platonizes, and it is the 
essence of poetry that it should be unconventional, that 
the soul of it should subordinate the outward parts, 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 402. 

II. trans. To explain on the principles of 
the Platonie school, or to accommodate to those 
principles. 

Also spelled Platonise. 


Platonizer (pla’t6-ni-zér), π. One who Plato- 


nizes; a Platonist. Also spelled Platoniser. 


Philo the Jew, who was a great platonizer, calls the stars 
divine images, and incorruptible and immortal souls. 


Dr. A. Young, Idolatrous Corruptions in Religion, I. 109. plate! 
platoon (pla-tin’), ». [« F. peloton (pron. Ρ]6- 


ton’), a platoon, lit. a ‘ball,’ 1. e. cluster, a par- 
ticular use of peloton, a ball, tennis-ball, dim. of 

elote, a ball, pellet: see pellet.] 1+. A small 

ody of soldiers or musketeers, drawn out of a 
battalion of foot to form a hollow square to 
strengthen the angles of some military forma- 
tion or position; or, a small body acting toge- 
ther, but separate from the main body.—2. A 
number of soldiers, as large as is convenient for 
drill, ete., drawn up in two ranks, usually from 
15 to 25 in each rank; hence (since a company 
of infantry is habitually divided into two pla- 
toons), haif of a company considered as & sepa- 


rate body.— Platoon firing, firing by platoons, or sub- 
divisions of companies, 
An erroneous form 


of platyopic. 


platte!t, v. t. A Middle English form of plati. 
platte?+, a. A Middle English form of plat3. 
platte? (plat), x. 


placcate (ο). 
platté (pla-ta’), a. [OF., ¢ pee: a plate: see 


[OF.: see plate.] Same as 


plate.| In her., semé with plates—that is, 
with roundels argent. 
Same as plaited. 

[ς plat? + -enl.] In 
glass-manuf., to open out and flatten into a 
plate or sheet: said of a blown cylinder of 
glass. The hot cylinder is first cracked on one side in 
a straight line at ain kira by the application of a cold 
iron rod; then it is laid in the flattening-oven (which has 
a smooth stone bottom), and kept'there in a soft state 
till it opens out; and lastly it is smoothed out with an im- 
plement called a flattener. Sometimes the cylinders are 
cut longitudinally with a diamond, and then placed in the 
furnace or flattening-arch for opening and smoothing. The 
flattening of crown-glass is called flashing. 
plattening (plat’en-ing), n. [Verbal n. of plat- 

ten, v.} In glass-manuf., the process of forming 
lass into plates or sheets. See platien. 
platter! (plat’ér), η. [ς ME. plater, platere, 
appar. orig. *platel, < OF. platel, dim. of plat, a 
αλλα see plate, and cf. plateau.] A plate; a 
arge shallow dish for holding eatables; espe- 
cially, a flat dish in which a fowl, a joint, or the 
like is placed to be carved. 

In the Lond of Prestre John ben many dyverse thinges, 
and many precious Stones so grete and so large that men 
maken of hem Vesselle ; as Plateres, Dissches, and Cuppes. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 272. 
Earthen Platters held their homely Food, 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 

The attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought 
in several large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces 
of beef, boiled and roas Scott, Monastery, xxiv. 

platter? (plat’ér), nm. [< platt + -erl.] One 
who plats, braids, or interweaves. 

platting (plat’ing), αι. [Verbal n, of plat, v.] 
1. The process of making interwoven or platted 
work.— 2, A fabric made of fibers, bundles of 
fibers, or thin slips of any pliable material, such 
as cane or straw. 

Bermuda hats are worn By our ladies ; they are made of 

a sort of mat or (as they call it) platting made of the pal- 
metto leaf. 
Bp. Berkeley, Proposals for Better Supplying of Churches. 


plattnerite (plat’nér-it), x. 


{Named after 
K. F, Plattner (1800-58), a German chemist and 
344 
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mineralogist.] Native lead dioxid (PbOg), a 
rare mineral occurring in iron-black massive 
forms, of high specific gravity. It was originally 
described as found at Leadhills, Scotland, but was regarded 
as a doubtful species until recently identified from the 
lead-mines of northern Idaho. 


Plattner’s process. See process. 

[< plat? + -y1.] Having 
lats or bare spots, as grain-fields sometimes 
ave. Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.] 

plature (pla’tar), n. [ς NL. Platurus,q.v.] A 

broad-tailed humming-bird of the genus Pla- 
turus. 

platurous (pla-tii’rus), a. [Prop. *platyurous, 
Gr. πλατύουρος, broad-tailed, « πλατύς, broad, 

flat, + ουρά, tail.] Having a broad tail. 

Platurus (pla-ti’rus),”. [NL. (Latreille), prop. 

* Plutyurus, < Gr. πλατύουρος, broad-tailed: see 
platurous.) 1. A - 

genus of venomous i 
marine serpents of 
the family Hydro- 
phide, having wide 
and flat gastroste- 
ges and two pairs 
of frontal shields. 
—2. A genus of 
broad-tailed  Tro- 
chilidz, named by 
Lesson in 1829; the 


aty (pla’ti), a. 
Paleo platey ; 
plate + -yi.) Like 
a plate; consisting 
of plates. 
platybasic (plat-i- 
ba’sik), a. {ς Gr. 
πλατύς, broad, flat, 
+ βάσις, foot, base: see basic.) Having the 
oceipital bone about the foramen magnum 
pressed upward; having the negative angle of 
Daubenton more than 8°. See craniometry. 
platybrachycephalic (plat-i-brak-i-se-fal’ik or 
-sef’a-lik), a. [< platy(cephalic) + brachyce- 
phalic.)] Fiat and broad; both platycephalic 
and brachycephalic: said of a skull. 
platybregmete, η. An error for platybregmate. 
See the supplement. 
platycarpous (plat-i-kar’pus), a. [< Gr. πλατίς, 
broad, + καρπός, fruit.) In bot., having broad 
ruit. 





Platurus fasciatus. 


platy cephalic (plat’i-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 


[ς platycephal-ous + -ἴοι] Same as platy- 
cephalous. 
Platycephalic, with the vault of the skull flattened, 
elliptical. Bartley (trans.), Topinard’s Anthrop., V. 176. 
Platycephalidz (planes όν ind 4), περί. [Ν1.., 
ς Platycephalus + -idz.) A family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, typified by the genus P/aty- 
cephalus; the flatheads. They have an elongated 
body depressed in front, a wide depressed head, imbri- 
cated scales, two dorsals (the anterior shorter than the 
posterior), a long anal, and perfect ventrals hehind the 
pectorals. Nearly 50 species are known as inhabitants of 
the tropical Pacific and Indian oceans, 


Platycephalinz (plat-i-sef-a-li’né), ή. pl. [NL., 
< Platycephalus + -ine.] The Platycephalide 
as a subfamily of scorpsenoid fishes. 


platycephalous (plat-i-sef’a-lus), a [ς Gr. 
πλατυκέφαλος, broad-headed, < πλατύς, broad, 


flat (see plat3), + κεφαλή, head.] Having a 
vertical index of the skull of less than 70. 
* Welcker. 
Platycephalus (plat-i-sef’a-lus), η. [NL.: see 
platycephalous.) 1. The typical genus of Platy- 
cephalidz: so called from the broad depressed 






Flathead (ia Wicephliews Ba hija tus). 
head. Bloch and Schneider, 1801.—2. [l.c.] A 


broad flat skull, deformed from synosteosis of 
frontal and parietal bones. 


Platycerus (pla-tis’e-rus), 
ty: the is’e-rus) 





Platycrinoidea 


platycephaly (plat-i-sef’a-li), π. ἴς 
cephal-ous + -y.] The condition of having a 
latyeephaliec skull. 
atycercide (plat-i-sér’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Platycercus + -idz.| The broad-tailed parra- 
keets as a separate family of parrots. 

Platycercin# (plat’i-sér-si’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Platycercus + -inze.|] A subfamily of Psittaci- 
dz, typified by the genus Platycercus, to which 
varying limits have been ascribed; the broad- 
tailed parrakeets. It is properly restricted to those 
parrots which have no ambiens and no furculum. Ina 
common acceptation, it contains parrakeets with a short 
beak of greater height than length, a small cere (frequent- 
ly feathered), and a long tail, usually exceeding the wings 
in length, and in some cases with broad feathers. All the 
Platycercing belong to the Old World, and they are most 
numerous in species and individuals in the Australian 
region. About 70 species are described, among them the 
grass-, ground-, and zebra-parrakeets. See grass-parrakeet, 
Euphema, Melopsittacus, and Platycercus. 

platycercine (plat-i-sér’sin), a.  Broad-tailed; 
belonging to the Platycercine. 

Platycercus (plat-i-sér’kus), n. [NL. (Vigors 
and Horsfield, 1825), < Gr. πλατύκερκος, broad- 
tailed, < πλατύς, broad, + κέρκος, tail.] The 
leading genus of Platycercine, containing more 
than half the species of this subfamily, having 
the tail long and ample, with its feathers broad 
to their ends, and the four middle ones longer 
than the rest. They are beautifully and variousl 
colored, and range from the Malay archipelago to the isl- 
ands of the Pacificocean. Several are favorite cage-birds, 
as the rosella or rose-parrakeet, P. eximius, and the king- 
parrakeet, P. scapulatus. See cut under rosella. 

Platycerium (plat-i-sé’ri-um), ». [NL.; ¢ Gr. 
πλατύς, broad, + κπρίον, a honeycomb, < κπρός, 
wax: see cere.] A name given by Desveaux 
to Alcicornium (Gaudichaud, 1826), a genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns, of the tribe Alcicor- 


niéz. It produces its sori in large amorphous patches, 
not, as in the true Acrostichez, universal over the fertile 
portions. There are about 8 species, singular epiphytes 
of the primeval forests of the old 

world tropics. 


n. eoffroy, 1762) 
(ef. Li platyceros, < Gr. 
πλατύκερως, having broad 
horns), < Gr. πλατύς, broad, 
+ κέρας, horn.] Agenusof , 
stag-beetles of rather small 

size, chiefly characterized by 
the distinctness of the sixth 
ventral abdominal segment. 
The few species known are found 





Platycerus quercus. 
in Asia, Barone and North Ameri-. (Line aes several size.) 


ca. Four inhabit the United States, 

as P. quercus, found in oak-stumps throughout North 

America, ? inch long and brownish-black. 
platycnemia (plat-ik-né’mi-i), π. [NL.: see 

platycnemic.| The condition of being platyc- 

nemic; platyenemism. 

platycnemic (plat-ik-né’mik), a. [< Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, + κνήμη, the lower leg: see Cnemis. 
Noting a narrow tibia the posterior border o 
which is rounded. 

platycnemism (plat-ik-né’mizm), π. [< platyc- 
nem-ic + -ism.] The state of being platyce- 
nemic. 

Platycelia (plat-i-sé’li-#), ». [NL. (Dejean, 
1833), ¢ Gr. πλατύς, flat, + κοῖλος, hollow.] A 
genus of lamellicorn beetles of the family Rute- 
lide, or typical of a family Platycwlidz. Theyare 
large and handsome South American insects, with a very 
convex head of a beautiful green color. Also Platycaoelus. 

platyceelian (plat-i-sé’li-an), a. [< platycel-ous 
+-ian.| Same as platycelous. 

Platyccelide (plat-i-se’li-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 

Platycelia + -idz.] A family of coleopterous 
insects, named from the genus Platycelia. Bur- 
meister, 1844. | 

platyceelous (plat-i-s6’lus), a. [ς Gr. πλατύς, 

flat, + κοῖλος, hollow.] Plano-coneave, as a 
vertebra; plane or flat in front and cupped be- 
hind, as the bodies of the vertebree of the cetio- 
saurians: now usually called opisthocelian.. 

platycoria (plat-i-k0’ri-i),n. [NL.,< Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, + κόρη, the pupil of the eye.], In med., 
an undue dilatation of the pupil; mydriasis, 

Platycrinidz (plat-i-krin’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Platycrinus + -idz.] A family of Paleozoic eri- 
noids or encrinites, typified by the genus Platy- 


erinus. 
platycrinite (plat’i-kri-nit),. An enerinite of 
the genus Platycrinus or Platycrinites, 
platycrinoid (plat’i-kri-noid), m. [<« NL. Platy- 
crinus, . V., + Gr. εἶδος, form. } A platyerinite. 
Platycrinoidea (plat”i-kri-noi’ ἆδ-Β), π. pl. 
[NL.,< Platycrinus + -οἰᾶεα.] Same as Platy- 
crinide. 


-Platycrinus 


Platycrinus (pla-tik’ri-nus), 7. 06) Gr: 
πλατύς, broad, flat, -- κρίνον, lily (see crinoid).] 
The typical genus of Platycrinide, from the 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks: so named 
from the flatness and breadth of the radial 

lates on the calyx. Originally Platycrinites. 

platydact 1, platydactyle (ρολ ἡρλκ Ds a. 
andn. [< NL, platydactylus, <Gr. πλατύς, broad, 
+ δάκτυλος, finger. ] I, a. Having broad or thick 
digits; specifically, in herpet., having toes di- 
lated at the ends; discodactyl; belonging to the 
Discodactyla: distinguished from oxydactyl. 

II. ». A platydactyl batrachian. 

Platydactyla (plat-i-dak’ti-li), x. [NL., 


]. 
neut. pl. of platydactylus: see αἰμόασ In 
Giinther’s classification, a group of opistho- 
lossate batrachians, having the toes dilated: 
di Be: Also called Dis- 


stinguished from Oxydacty 
codactyla. % 

Platydactylus i, 
(plat -i- dak’ ti- Ἡ 
lus), n. (NL. 
(Cuvier, 1817): 
see platydacty- 
lous.} 1. Age- 
nus of gecko 
lizards. P. fasci- 
cularis or muralis 
is the wall-gecko. 
P. mauritanicus, of 
the countries bor- 
dering the Mediter- 
ranean, is knownas 
the tarente. 

2. In entom., a 
genus of or- 
thopterous in- 
sects. Drullé, 
1805. 
platydolichoce- 
Bos ο (plat-i- 
ol”i-k0-se-fal’- 
ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< platy(cephalic) + dolichocephalic.] Flat 
and narrow; both platycephalie and dolicho- 
cephalic; said of a skull. | 

Platyelmia (plat-i-el’ πα]-Β), n. pl. [Ν1,., ς Gr. 
πλατύς, flat, + ἔλμινς (ἑλμινθ-), worm.] Same 
as Platyhelmintha. 

Platygaster (plat-i-gas’tér), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1809) (cf. Gr. πλατυγάστωρ, flat-bellied), ς Gr. 
πλατύς, broad, flat, + γαστήρ, stomach: see gas- 
ter.) 1. A genus of parasitic hymenopterous 





Platydactylus mauritanicus. 





Platygaster hervickt. (Cross shows natural size.) 


insects of the family Proctotrypida, typical of 
the subfamily Platygastering. Itis separated from 
other genera by negative characters, and contains a large 
number of species, more than 100 being known in Europe 


alone. Ῥ. herricki is a common parasite of the Hessian 


fiy in North America. 
2. A genus of true bugs of the family Lygzida, 
erected by Schilling in 1829.—3. A genus of 
fishes erected by Swainson in 1839.—4. A ge- 
nus of flies of the family Acroceridz, erected by 
Zetterstedt in 1840: same as Spherogaster. 
Platygasterinz (plat-i-gas-te-ri’né), πα. pl. [< 
Platygaster + -inz.| Animportant subfamily of 
‘the parasitic hymenopterous family Proctotry- 
pide, consisting of minute black insects having 
the fore {1916 one-spurred, the mandibles tooth- 
ed, and the anterior wings without marginal 
and stigmal veins, Over 20 genera have been founded, 
though the group has been little studied. The species 
seem to be mainly parasitic on dipterous larve. 
platygastric (plat-i-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, + γαστήρ, stomach: see gastric.| Hav- 
ing broad or wide gastric cavities: belonging 
to the Platygasterine. 
platyglossal (plat-i-glos’al), α. [«< Gr. πλατύ- 
γλωσσος, broad-tongued, ¢ πλατύς, broad, + yAao- 
σα, tongue.}] Having a broad or wide tongue. 
Platyglossus (plat-i-glos’us),n. [NL. (Bleeker, 
1861, after Klein), « Gr. πλετύγλωσσος, broad- 
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tongued: see platyglossal.|] A genus of labroid 


fishes of the wrasse family. They have the 
teeth of the jaws distinct, the pharyngeal teeth 
not confiuent, the posterior canines well de- 
veloped, 3 anal spines, 9 dorsal spines, and 
the cheeks and opercles naked. They are 
found in the South Seas and East Indies. 


platyphylline 


tribe Lonchocarpee, characterized by the free 
wing-petals, the opposite leaves and leaflets, 
and the indehiscent one-seeded long-stalked 
pod, which is thin, flat, and oblong. In its op- 
posite or whorled leaves it is almost alone in this large 
order. The 15 species are natives of tiopical America. 
They bear yellow flowers in racemes on the branches. P. 
polystachyum is called roble in the West Indies. 


platygonidium (plat’i-g6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. Platynota (plat-i-no’ti), η. pl. [NL.: see plat 


platygonidia (-i).. [NL., < Gr. πλατύς, broad, 

flat, + NL. gonidium.] See gonidium, 3. 
Platygonus (pla-tig’d-nus), π. [NL., < Gr. πλα- 
tic, broad, flat, + γόνυ, knee.] A genus of fossil 

eccaries of the family Dicotylidz, founded by 

e Conte in 1848 upon remains from the Plio- 
eene Tertiary of America. Also called Hyops, 
Protocherus, and Eucherus, 


platyhelminth (plat-i-hel’minth), n. [< NL. 
Platyhelmintha.| A member of the Platyhel- 
mintha, in any sense; a flatworm, as a cestoid, 
trematoid, turbellarian, or nemertean. 


Platyhelmintha, Platyhelminthes (plat’i- 
hel-min’thi, -théz), n. pl. [NL.,<¢ Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, flat, + ἔλμινς (ἑλμινθ-), a worm: see hel- 
minth.| A phylum or other high group of 
worms, variously named and rated, inelud- 
ing forms more or less flattened, usually ovate, 
and indistinctly segmented ; the flatworms, or 
eestoids, trematoids, and turbellarians, to- 
gether contrasted with the roundworms or ne- 
mathelminths. In some of the older arrangements 
under the name Platyelmia, they were divided into the 
non-parasitic order J'urbellaria and the two parasitic 
orders 7'xniada and Trematoda. In another classifica- 
tion the platyhelminths are a prime division of Vermes, di- 
vided into Turbellaria (rhabdoccelous and dendroceelous 
turbellarians), Nemertina (rhynchoce lous turbellarians), 
Trematoda, and Cestoda. In Lankester's latest arrange- 
ment they are called Platyhelmia, and are divided into 
four classes, T'urbellaria, T’emnocephaloidea, Trematoda, 
and Cestoidea. The first is here divided into three or- 
ders, Rhabdocelida, Tricladida, and Polycladida. The 
Mesozoa of Van Beneden (see Dicyemida) are regarded as 
degenerate platyhelminths. The members ofthis phylum 
are vermiform animals, usually flattened dorsoventrally, 
with the central nervous system placed anteriorly and 
with an excretory system of branched canals containing 
flame-cells ; enteron, when present, aproctous. They 
are generally hermaphroditic. Also Plathelmintha, Pla- 
theiminthes. 

Piatylobium (plat-i-lo’bi-um), π. [NL, (Smith, 
1793), ς Gr. πλατίς, broad, + -λόβιον, dim. of 
λοβός, pod.], A genus of leguminous shrubsof 
the tribe Genistew and: subtribe Dossizing, 
characterized by the two-lipped calyx, orbicu- 
lar banner-petal, -monadelphous stamens, 
uniform versatile anthers, and broad, flat, two- 
valved pod, opening elastically along the lower 
suture, broadly winged upon the other. Thes3 
species are Australian shrubs, with slender branches, 
epposite undivided leaves, and handsome orange-yellow 
flowers solitary in the axils, occasionally red, resembling 
the sweet-pea. They are pendent-branching evergreens, 
cultivated under the name flat pea. 

Platylophus (pla-til’d-fus), π. [NL., <. Gr. 
mAaric¢, flat, broad λόφος, & crest. } 1A 
genus of birds of the family Corvide and sub- 

amily Garruline, containing several species 
of crested jays from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
οἵο., suchas P. galericulatus, P. coronatus, and 
others. Swainson, 1831.— 2. A genus of arach- 
nidans. Koch, 1839.—3, A name given by D. 
Don in 1830 to Trimerisma, a genus of chori- 
petalous plants of the family Cunoniacez, char- 
acterized by the two-celled, two-seeded, and 
two-valved capsules, the two awl-shaped re- 
curved styles, four or five calyx-lobes, as 
many smaller petals, and eight or ten sta- 
mens, of the length of the petals, and inserted 
with them on the base of an urn-shaped disk. 
One of the 2 species, Trimerisma trifoliatum, is the 
white alder or white ash of Cape Colony, a very smooth 
and handsome tree, casting abundant shade, and bearing 
multitudes of small white flowers in long-stalked axillary 
panicles, followed by small white capsnics. Tho cori- 
aceous opposite and stalked leaves are each composed 
of three toothed and veiny lanceolate leaflets. See 
alderl, 2. 

platymesaticephalic (plat-i-mes’9-ti-se-fal’ik 
or -sef’a-lik), a. [ς platy(cephalic) + mesatice- 
phalic.| Both platycephalic and mesaticephal- 
ic: said of a skull. Also platymesocephalic. 

platymeter (pla-tim’e-tér), π. [< Gr. rAaric, 
fiat, µέτρον, mMeasure.] An apparatus for 
measuring the inductive capacity of dielectrics. 
It consists essentially of two cylindrically shaped con- 
densers of equal size, having their inner coatings con- 


nected. 

Platymiscium (plat-i-mis’i-um),”. [NL. (Vo- 
gel, 1837), so ealled with ref. to the eompressed 
stalk of the pod; < Gr. πλατύς, flat, + μίσκος 


for µίσχος, a stalk, also, in form µίσκος, husk 


or shell.] A genus of leguminous trees and platyphylline (plat-i-fil’in), a. 


shrubs, of the tribe Dalbergiew gd thy sub- 


plat 


platynote (plat’i-n6t), a. and n. 


Platynus (plat’i-nus), n. 


Platyonychus (plat-i-on’i-kus), 7. 


platyope (plat’i-dp), n. 


platyopic (plat-i-op’ik), a. 


Platypeza (plat-i-pé’zii), n. 


ynote.| A group of existing Lacertilia, with a 
columella and an orbital septum, proccelous 
vertebree, not more than nine cervical vertebra, 
and the nasal bone single. It embraces the moni- 


tors or varanoids of the Old World, wiih the American 
genus Heloderma. See monitor, Heloderma 


otal (plat-i-no’tal), a. [< platynote + 
-al.| Broad-backed, as a lizard; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Platynota. 

[ς Gr. πλα- 
τύνωτος, broad-backed, « πλατύς, broad, flat, + 
νώτος, back.] Ἱ. a. Broad-backed, as a lizard: 
applied to the varans or monitors. 

. n. A monitor or varanoid lizard. 


Platynotus (plat-i-nd’tus),. [NL.: see platy- 


note.) In zool., a generic name variously used. 
(a) By Fabricius, 1801, for a ge- 
nus of coleopterous insects, (0) 
By Schilling, 1829, for a genus 
of hemipterousinsects. (ο) By 
Wagler, 1830, for a genus of rep- 
tiles, whence the name Platy- 
nota. (d@) By Haan, 1835, for a 
genus of crustaceans, 


[NL., irreg. < Gr. πλατύ- 
νειν, widen, make wide, < 
πλατύς, wide, broad: see 
rng ah A genus of cara- 

oid beetles. P. maculicollis 
is at times so abundant in Cali- 


fornia as to be a nuisance. It 
is popularly called the overjlow- 





Platynus macuticollis, 
enlarge 


bug. 
platyodont (plat’i-d-dont), a.andn. [< Gr. πλα- 


tic, broad, + ὀδούς (ὁδοντ-) -- E. tooth.] I, a. 
Having broad teeth. 

TI, x. A broad-toothed animal. 
[NL., < Gr. 
πλατυώνυχος, with broad nails or hoofs, ςπλατίς, 
broad, flat, + ὄνυξ (ὄνυχ-), claw.] A genus of 





Lady-crab (Platyonychus ocellatus). 


crabs of the family Portunidy. P. ocellatus is 
a beautiful species known as the lady-crab. 
Incorrectly written Platyonichus. 

[ς Gr. πλατύς, broad, 
+ op (ὀπ-), face.] A broad-faced animal, per- 


son, or skull. - κ. } 
[ς platyope + -tc. 
Broad-faced; wide across the eyes: applied to 
skulls or persons whose nasomalar index is be- 
low 107.5, asin the Mongolian races generally. 
O. Thomas, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIV. 334. 


platyvetalous (plat-i-pet’a-lus), a. [ς Gr. πλα- 


Tic, broad, + πέταλον, a leaf (in mod. bot. a pet- 
al).j Inbot.,having very broad petals. | Rare. ] 
[NL. (Meigen, 
1804), « Gr. πλατύς, broad, flat, + πέζα, foot. ] 
The typical genus of Platypezidz, having the 
four basal joints of the posterior tarsi broad 


and flattened, whence the name. _ They are small 
velvety-black or gray flies, whose larve live infungi. Fif- 
teen Eurcpean and five North American species are known. 
P. cingulatus of the District of Columbia is an example. 


Platypezidee (plat-i-pez’i-dé), η. pl. .[NL. (Fal- 


len, 1817), < Platypeza + -idz.] A familv of 
dichetous brachycerous dipterous insects, typi- 


fied by the genus Platypeza. They are of minute 
size, and resemble the Dolichopodidz, but the body is de- 
pressed and the head hemispherical, almost entirely occu- 

ied by the eyes; the legs are short and spineless. and the 
hind tarsi are often dilated. The antenneeare porrect and 
adage ωμά. the bare eyes are contiguous in the male; 
the abdomen ig short, and pulvilli are present. The 


genera are not numerous. 
[< platyphyl- 
dj; fat. 


Lous + -inel.] bot., broad-leave 





ee  στ ποο ο πΠπ νὮοµοπαα 


A κ ων en ene 


niabypiy lions (plat-i-fil’us), a. 


Plat us (plat-ip-sil’us), 4. 
A 63), p p- ) 


* psylla. 
Platyptera (pla ας tip’ te- Psytlus castoris). (Line shows 


Platypteride (plat-ip-ter’i-dé), η. pl. 


platyphylline 
Thallus sub-membranaceous, stellate, appressed, platy- 
phylline. E. Tuckerman, Ν. A, Lichens, i, 74. 
[< Gr. πλατύ- 
road-leafed, < πλατύς, flat, + φύλλον, 
eaf.}] In bot., having broad leaves. 


platypod (platitped), a.andn. [< NL. platypus 


(-po r. πλατύπους, broad-footed, ς πλατύς, 
broad, + πούς (ποό-) -- E. foot.) I, a. 1. Hav- 
ing broad feet, in any sense; belonging to the 
Platypoda.—2. In ornith., having the toes ex- 
ο ια νμά coherent, forming a broad sole; syn- 

actyl. 

ΤΙ. ». A broad-footed animal. 

a 

d 


Pl pode {ple tapi9- Ab) n.pl. [NL.: see platy- 
pod. 


1. Inmammal., a group of monotremes, 
named from the genus Platypus. See Ornitho- 
rhynchidz, and cut under duckbill.—2. In 
conch., a group of rostriferous gastropods with 
broad fiat foot fitted for crawling. It includes 
most of the rostriferous gastropods, among the best-known 
of them veing the Cyprazidz, Littorinidez, Melaniidz, Ceri- 
thitdz, and Viviparidz. J. E. Gray. See cuts under Ce- 
rithium, Cypraa, Littorinidg, and Viviparide. 


‘pintepeds (plat’i-pod), a. and. Same as platy- 
Platypsyllide (plat-ip-sil’i-dé), n. pl. 
e 


[NL. 

onte, 1872), < Platypsyllus + -idz.| A 
family of clavicorn Coleoptera, typified by the 
genus Platypsyllus. They have the dorsal segments 
of the abdomen partly membranous, ventral segments 
free ; the tarsi five-jointed (at least one pair of tarsi); the 
mentum large, and prolonged in three obtuse lobes be- 
hind; and the palpi distant at base. The family is cer- 
tainly coleopterous, and its true position seems to be be- 
tween the Hydrophilidz and the Silphide ; but the form 
is degraded by parasitism to the semblance of a mallopha- 


gous insect. 

[ΝΤ,. (Ritse- 
ma, ς Gr. πλατύς, broad, flat, + ψύλλα, a 
flea.) Α remarkable ge- 
nus of insects, type of 
the family Platypsyllide, 
referred by some to the 
order Aphaniptera, by 
others to the Diptera, by 
Westwood made type of 
anorderAchreioptera, by 
Le Conte placed in the 
order Coleoptera among 
the clavicorns. P. castoris, 
a parasite of the beaver, is a 
small eyeless and wingless 
beetle with short elytra leay- 
ing five abdominal segments 
exposed. Also called Platy- 





Parasite of the Beaver (Platy- 


natural size.) 


ri), η. [NL., <¢ Gr. πλα- 
τύς, broad, + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.] <A ge- 
nus of fishes, typical of the family Platypteride. 
The only known: species, P. aspro, is an inhabitant of fresh 
water in islands of the Sunda-Moluccan archipelago. 
[NL., < 
diahp erg + -idx.] A family of acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, represented by the pons Platyptera. 
They are related to the Gobrida#, and by many referred to 
that family, but differ from it by having the ventrals 
widely separate from each other, and from the Calliony- 
mids by the scaly body, unarmed preoperculum, and 
moderately wide gill-openings. 
Platypterna (plat-ip-tér’ni),». [NL. (Hiteh- 
cock, 1848), < Gr. πλατύς, broad, flat, + πτέρνα, 
‘the heel.] A genus of gigantic animals, for- 
merly supposed to be birds, now believed to 
be dinosaurian reptiles, known by their foot- 
prints in the Triassic formation of the Connec- 
Platyptersuide (pl '4-d3), κ, pl 
idx (pla-tip-te-rij’i-dé), n, pl. 
[NL.,< P erty (-pteryg-) + -ide.] A fam- 
ily of bombyeid moths, typified by the genus 
Platypteryx. The antenne of the male are pectinate, 
those of the female generally filiform ; the abdomen is 
slender, and the wings are small but comparatively broad, 
and sometimes hooked at the tip; the larvee have 14 legs. 


Platypteryx (pla-tip’te-riks), π. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλατύς, broad, flat, + πτέρυξ, wing.) In entom., 
the typical genus of Platypterygidz. The spe- 
cies are known as hook-tip moths. 

Platypus (plat’i-pus),n. [NL., ς Gr. πλατύ- 
πους, broad-footed, < πλατύς, broad, + πούς (ποδ-), 
= KE. foot.] 1. In entom., a genus of xylopha- 
gous beetles of the family Scolytide: synony- 
mous in part with Bostrychus. Herbst, 1793.— 
2. In mammal.: (a) A genus of monotremes, 
now ¢alled Ornithorhynchus. Shaw, 1799. (b) 

[l.c.] The species of this genus; the duck- 

billed platypus. See cut under duckbill.—3. 

In ornith., a genus of sea-ducks of the family 

Anatide and the subfamily Fuliguline: synon- 
ous with Fulix. Brehm, 1831. 

p gous (plat-i-pi’gus), a. [ς Gr. πλατύ- 
mvyoc, broad-bottomed, ¢ πλατύς, broad, + πυγή, 
rump, buttocks.) Having broad buttocks. 


4543 
Seen ine Platyrhini, etc. See platyrrhine, 
ete 


Platyrhynchi (plat-i-ring’ki), n. pl. [NI., pl. 
of Platyrhynchus, q. v.] Merrem’s elassifi- 
cation of birds (1813), a group equivalent to the 
Steganopodes or Totipalmati of authors, contain- 
ing such genera as Pelecanus, Phaéton, and Plo- 
tus, or the pelicans, gannets, cormorants, an- 
μας tropic-birds, ete. 

at chine (plat-i-ring’kin), a. [ς Platy- 
mene ary + -inel.] Broad-billed, as Apt 

Platyrhynchus (plat-i-ring’kus),. [NL (Des- 
marest, 1805), prop. *Platyrrhynchus, ς Gr. πλα- 
τύρρυγχος, broad-snouted, broad-beaked, ς πλα- 
tic, broad, 
ῥύγχος, snout, 
beak.} 1. In 
ornith.: (a) A 
genus of Amer- 
ican tyrant-fly- 
eatehers, be- 
longing to the 
family Tyran- 
nid, and typ- 
ical of the sub- 
family Platy- 
rhynchine,hav- 
in a very 
broad flat bill 
with long γν- 
brissee, whence 
the name, 
There are sev- 
eral species, of 
SouthandCen- 
tral America, 
as P. mystace- 
us. Megarhynchus is a synonym. (b) Same 
as Ewrylemus.  Vieillot, 1825.—2. In entom., a 
genus of coleopterous insects. Thunberg, 1815. 
—8. In herpet., a genus of batrachians. Also 
a Rifai sg ap 4 
lat ine, pla ne (plat’i-rin), a, and η. 

Pre Or. mew he Come. broad-nosed, ¢ πλατύς, 
broad, + ῥίς (pev-), nose. | I. a. 1, Broad-nosed, 

as any American monkey; belonging to the 
Platyrrhini.—2. In craniom., having a flat nose ; 
having a nasal index of from 51.1 (Frankfort 
agreement) or 53 (Broca) to 58. 

II, x. A platyrrhine monkey. 

Platyrrhini, Platyrhini (plat-i-ri’ni), η. pi. 
[NL.: see platyrrhine.] A division of Quadru- 
mana, contrasted with Catarrhini and Strepsir- 
rhini, including all the American or New World 
members of the order Primates and families Ce- 
bide and Hapalidz or Mididz; the platyrrhine 
monkeys. ‘There is no bony external auditory meatus, 
the tympanic bone being annular; the premolars are three 
above and below on each side; the nasal septum is usually 
broad and flat, and the nostrils are proportionately far 
apart, presenting forward or laterally and not downward ; 
the thumb, when present, is scarcely or not apposable; 
there are no cheek-pouches nor ischial callosities ; and the 
tail is generally long and prehensile or bushy. Also writ- 
ten Platyrrhina, Platyrrhine, and in all forms with single 
or double r, See cuts under Cebine and Hapalide, 
latyrrhinian (plat-i-rin’i-an), a.andn. [< 

Μο + -ian.] I, a. 1. In zodl., pier 
rhine, as a monkey.—2, In anthropol., having 
broad flat nasal bones, as a person, a people, 
or a skull. 

ΤΙ. ». A platyrrhinian animal, person, or 
skull. 
latyrrhiny, platyrhiny (plat’i-ri-ni), η. [< 
ιά gro inna Deca οπού see platyr- 
rhine.} The condition of having a platyrrhine 
skull. 

Platyschistz (plat-i-skis’té),”. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πλατύσχιστος, with broad clefts, ς πλατύς, broad, 
+ σχιστός, cloven, parted, divided, < σχίζειν, split, 
part.] In Giinther’s classification, the first sub- 
family of Murenidz, with the branchial open- 
ings in the Pharr as in the form of wide slits, 
including all the true apodal fishes excepting 
the typical Murenide, 

platyscopic (plat-i-skop’ik), a. [ς Gr, matic, 
broad, flat, + σκοπεῖν, view.] In optics, having 
a wide and flat field. of view: used as a trade- 
name for certain achromatic combinations of 
lenses, as for photographic use, or for hand- 
magnifiers. 

platysma (pla-tis’mii), πι pl. platysmata (-ma- 
tii). [NL., < Gr. rAarvoua, a flat piece or plate, 
< πλατίένειν, broaden, extend, ς« πλατύς, broad, 
flat: see plat3.] A thin broad muscle situated 
immediately beneath the skin at the side of the 
neck, and extending from the chest and shoul- 


der tp the face. Tt represents the panniculus carnosus 
of mauy πια], which produces the movements of the 








Head of Platyriynchus mystaceus, top and 
side views, natural size. 


plaud (plad), η. 


plaudit (pla’dit), ». 


plaudit 


skin, as in the horse.—Platysma myoides, Same as 
platysma. See panniculus, and cut 8, A, under muscle, 
Platysomata (plat-i-s6’ma-ti), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πλατύς, broad, + σῶμα (σωματ-), body.] . In 
Latreille’s system of classification, the third 
family of tetramerous Coleoptera, corresponding 
to the genus Cucujus of Fabricius, and to the 
modern family Cucujidz, which, however, is now 
differently located, among the clavicorn pen- 
tamerous coleopters. | 
platysome (plat’i-som), π. An insect of the 
group Platysomata : | 
Platysomids (plat-i-som’ i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Platysomus + -idz.] A family of fossil Paleo- 
zoic ganoid fishes, represented by the genus 


Platysomus.. The body is generally high, covered with 
rhomboganoid scales arranged .in dorsiventral rows; the 
notochord is persistent, but vertebral arches’ are devel- 
oped ; the vertebral column is heterocercal ; the fins have 
fulcra; the dorsal fin is long, occupying the posterior 
half of the back ; and the teeth are tubercular or obtuse. 
From the Carboniferous and Permian. 

Platysomus (plat-i-so’mus), π. [NL., ς Τατ. 
πλατύσωμος, with a broad body, ¢ Gr. πλατίς, 
broad, + σῶμα, body.) A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, typical. of the family Platyso- 
mide. Agassiz, 1833. | 

Platystemon (plat-i-sté’mon), η. ΠΝΙ,. (Ben- 
tham, 1834), so called in allusion to the dilated 
filaments; ς Gr. πλατίς, broad, + στήµων, warp 
(stamen).] A genus of dicotyledonous chori- 
petalous plants of the order Papaveracex and 
tribe Eschscholziex, characterized by its three 
sepals, six petals, many broad flat stamens, 
numerous coalescent carpels distinct at ma- 
turity, and separate linear stigmas. The only 
species, P. Californicus, common on the lower hills of 
California, Utah, and Arizona, is a hairy spreading annual, 
with yellow long-stalked flowers, and narrow entire leaves, 
alternate or whorled in threes, blooming in dense dwarf 
tufts in early spring, and known as cream-cups. 

Platysterne (plat-i-stér’né), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πλατύστερνος, broad-breasted: see platysternal.] 
An order of birds in Nitzsch’s classification. of 
1840. It is the subclass Ratite# of Merrem reduced to 
ordinal rank and placed between Galling and Grallz, and 
consists of the struthious or ratite birds — ostriches, cas- 
sowaries, the apteryx, and other ecarinate birds. See Ra- 
tite. [Little used.] 

platysternal (plat-i-stér’nal), α. [<¢ Gr. πλατίύ- 
στερνος, broad-breasted, < πλατύς, broad, + στέρ- 
νου, breast, chest.] Having a broad flat breast- 
bone, as a bird; ratite; non-carinate; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Platysterne. | 

Platystoma (pla-tis’t6-ma), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλατύστομος, broad-mouthed: see platystomous. | 
1. Α ae of dipterous insects. Meigen, 1803. 
—2 genus of South American catfishes of 
the family Siluridz, having a long flattened 
spatulate snout, a large mouth, six barbels, and 
scaleless skin. There are several species ; some of them 
attain a large size, and P. tigrinum of South American 
rivers, called by the natives corutto, colite, and oronni, is 
one of the most beautiful and delicious of fresh-water 
fishes. The Indians take it both by hook and line and by 
shooting it with arrows, 


3. In conch., a genus of gastropods. Conrad, 
842. 


platystomous (pla-tis’t6-mus), α. [¢ Gr. πλα- 
τύστοµος, broad-mouthed, < πλατύς, broad, + 
στόμα, mouth:}] Having a broad mouth. 
Platystomus (pla-tis’td-mus), π. [NL.: see 
platystomous.} 1. A genus of sirenians: same 
as Dugungus.—2. A genus of flyeatchers: same 
as Peltops. | 
plaudt (plad), ο. {.. [< L. plaudere, applaud, clap 
the hands in applause, clap, strike, beat.. From 
the same source are applaud, displode, explode, 
applause, explosion, implosion, ete., plausible, 
οίο.] Toapplaud. [Rare.]. 
At our banquet all the gods may ’tend, 
Plauding our victory and this happy end. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
[ς plaud, v.; or short. for plau- 
αι] Claim to applause; plaudit; applause. 
[Obsolescent, ] | 
To patient judgments we appeal our plaud. 
Marlowe, Faustus (cho.), 
Shekels of gold may shrink to grains 
Into this treasury as they fall, 
While a poor widow’s hard-earned gains 
May win the plaud ‘“ More than they all.” 
_ Pulpit Treasury, July, 1856, Ρ. 201. 
[Formerly plaudite (in 3 
syllables), sometimes spelled plaudity; < L. 
plaudite, 24 pers. pl. pres. impy. of plaudere, 
clap the hands, applaud, as an audience at the 
theater (plaudite or vos plaudite, ‘clap!’ ‘ap- 
plaud!’ a formula craving the approbation of 
the audience, used by actors at the end of a 
performance): see plaud.) An expression or 
round of applause; praise bestowed with audi- 


plaudit 


ble demonstrations: in the plural, equivalent to 
applause. 

Augustus Cesar... desired his friends about him to 
give him a Plaudite, as if he were conscious to himself 
that he had played his part well upon the stage. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 322. 

Chuse whether you will let my notes have you by the 
ears or no; hiss or give plaudites. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook. 


Our poet, could he find forgiveness here, 
Would wish it rather than a plaudit there. 
Dryden, Prol. to Univ. of Oxford (1678), 1. 89. 
Now I have him that neer of ought did speak 
But when of plays or players he did treat— 
Hath made a common-place book out of plays, 
And speaks in print : at least what e’er he says 
Is warranted by Curtain plaudities. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, xi. 45. 


When the committee read the report, the house passed 
his accounts with a plaudite, without further examination, 
upon the recital of this article in them. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 248. 


plauditory (pl4’di-td-ri), a. [< plaudit + -ory.] 

pplauding; commending, 

plaudityt (pla’di-ti), η. An obsolete form of 
audit 


plausibility (pla-zi-bil’i-ti), n. [= F. plausi- 
bilité = Sp. plausibilidad = Pg. plausibilidade 
= It. plausibilita; ς L. as if *plausibilita(t-)s, 
ς plausibilis, plausible: see plausible.] 1. The 
quality of being plausible or worthy of praise 
or acceptance; especially, a specious or su- 
perficial appearance of being right or worthy 
of acceptance, approval, or applause. 

He insists upon the old Plea of his Conscience, honour, 


and Reason; using the plausibility of large and indefinite 
words to defend himself. ilton, Kikonoklastes, xi. 
Covetousness is apt to insinuate also by the plausibility 
of its pleas. South, Sermons, IV. x. 
To give any plausibility to a scheme of perpetual peace, 
war must already have become rare, and must have been 
banished to a prodigious distance, 
De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 
The Austrian diplomatists propounded a new scheme 
of politics, which, it must be owned, was not altogether 
without plausibility. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


2t. A praiseworthy act or quality; whatever 
deserves or commands applause. 

Being eee in the upper part of the world, [he] car- 
ried on his dignity with that justice, modesty, integrity, 
fidelity, and other gracious plausibilities, that in a place of 
trust he contented those who could not satisfy, and in a 
place of envy procured the love of those who emulated his 
greatness. Vaughan, Life, etc., of Dr. Jackson. (T'rench.) 


3t. Applause. 


With great admiration and plausibility of the people 
running plentifully on all sides. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 287. 

lausible (pla’zi-bl), a. [ς F. plausible = Sp. 

» okansible af Pg. ΑΗ It. 1 ldeeibile, OL. 

deni praiseworthy, pleasing, acceptable, 

plaudere, pp. plausus, applaud: see plaud.] 

1}. Deserving applause or approval; merito- 
rious; praiseworthy; commendable. 


The dactil is commendable inough in our vulgar mee- 
tres, but most plausible of all when he is sounded vpon the 
stage. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 105. 


The plausible examples of Tully, Cato, Marius, Scipio, 
divers such virtuous Romans, and sundry excellent Greeks, 
are famously known. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 

This objection seems very plausible and cordiall to cov- 
etous earthworms, 

Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 14. 
Beauty, composed of blood and flesh, moves more, 
And is more plausible to blood and flesh, 
Than spiritual beauty can be to the spirit. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 

These Comedies, bearing the title of The fair Maid of 
the West: if they proved but as gratious in thy private 
reading as they were plausible in the publick acting, I 
shall not much doubt of their successe. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, hit ae” 
{I1. 259). 


2. Seemingly worthy of acceptance or approval; 
apparently right, meritorious, or worthy of con- 
fidence; having a specious or superficial ap- 
pearance of truth or trustworthiness: as, a 
plausible excuse ; a plausible theory or doctrine. 
Go you to Angelo; answer his requiring with a plausible 

obedience; agree with his demands to the point. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 258. 


Well dissembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plausible disguise. 
Pope, Odyssey, xiii. 304. 
The undermining ‘smile becomes at length habitual; 
and the drift of his plausible conversation is only to flatter 
one that he may betray another. | 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, Ded. 
1 am not at all clear that I could not write a fairly plau- 
sible answer to myself; only I am much surer that I could 
write a rejoinder to that answer which should be some- 
thing more than plausible. 
E, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., Ῥ. 38. 


3. Fair-spoken and apparently worthy of con- 
fidence; using or presenting discourse or argu- 
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ments that seem right and worthy of accept- 
ance: as, a plausible person. 

My boy—that delightful contradiction, who was always 
plausible, yet never right. 

C. W. Stoddard, South-sea Idyls, p. 259, 
4+. Applauding; applausive. 
That when the epilogue is done we may with franke in- 
t 


ent, 
After the plaudite stryke vp our plausible assente. 
ant, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
Euarchus, though neither regarding a prisoner’s passion- 
ate prayer nor bearing over-plausibie ears to 8 many-headed 
motion, yet [was] well enough content to win their liking 
with things in themselves indifferent. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
I will haste to declare of what virtue and strength the 
true and Christian prayer is, that men, knowing the effica- 
cy and dignity, yea, and the necessity thereof, may with 
the pure κά τρ and joyful minds delight in it. 
Becon, Works, I. 141. (Davies.) 
=Syn. 2, Colorable, Specious, etc. See ostensible. 
plausibleize (pla’zi-bl-iz), v.t. [< plausible + 
-ize.| Torenderplausible; recommend. [Rare. ] 
He [Richard III.] endeavoured to work himself into 
their good will by erecting and endowing of religious 
houses, so to plausibleize himself, especially among the 
clergy. Fuller, Church Hist., IV. iv. 7. 


plausibleness (pl4’zi-bl-nes),n. Sameas plau- 
sibility. 

It is no trusting either to outward favour or to plausi- 
bleness of disposition ; but the true fear of God is that the 
comfort whereof will stick by us always. 

Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Prov. xxxi. 30, 
plausibly (pla’zi-bli), adv. Inaplausible man- 
ner. (at) With expressions of applause or approval; with 
acclamation. 
The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1864. 
(0) With fair show ; speciously ; so as to command atten- 
tion or win approbation. 

They could talk plausibly about what they did not un- 
derstand, Collier. 

If they be well considered they will convince any reason- 
able man that, how pony soever this objection looks 
at the first sight, yet there is nothing in the world in it, 
but it is all mere cavill. Abp. Sharp, Works, II. viii. 


Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps, 
While thoughtful man is plausibly amus’d. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 186. 
plausive (pla’siv),a. [ς L. plaudere, pp. plau- 
sus, applaud, + -ive.] 1. Applauding; mani- 
festing praise or approval. 
Those plausiue shouts which giue you entertain 


Eccho as much to the Almighties eares, 
Heywood, If you Know not Me, i. 


No mightier work had gained the plausive smile 
Of all-beholding Phebus! 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 34. 


The young graduate, when the Commencement anni- 
versray returned, se ge he were in a swamp, would see 
a festive light, and find the air faintly echoing with a 
sive academic thunders. Emerson, Works and Days. 


οἱ. Plausible. 
plausive words 


Hi 
He scatter’d not in nate but grafted them, 
To grow there and to bear. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 53. 
plaustral (plas’tral), a. [ς L. plaustrum, also 
plostrum, plaustra, a wagon, cart, + -αἷ.] Of 
or relating to a wagon or cart. [Rare.] | 
Whether this contention between three carts of differ- 
ent parishes was promoted by a subscription among the 
nobility, or whether the grand jury ... had... com- 
bined to encourage plaustral merit, I cannot take upon 
me to determine. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvi. 
Plautids (pla’ti-dé), πα. pl. [NL., ς Plautus + 
-idz.) The auk family, named from the genus 
Plautus; the Alcidz. Henry Bryant. 
Plautine (pla’tin), a. [< Plautus (see def.) + 
-ἴπει.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Plautus, a Roman comic poet (died 184 'B. ο.): 
as, Plautine diction. 
It is needless to dwell further upon the details of Plau- 
tine scansion. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 330. 
Plautus (pla’tus), n [NL. (Klein, 1759), < L. 
plautus, also (Umbrian) plotus, flat, flat-foot- 
οἆ.] 1. An old book-name of the great auk, 
Alca impennis, lately used in a generic sense,— 
2. A genus of gulls: synonymous with Larus. 
Reichenbach, 1853. 
plawlt, v. A Middle English form of play1. 
plaw?(pl4),v. [Also play; ME. plawen, playen, 
boil.) 1 inmtrans. To boil. 
Take a pot full of wyne, and steke yt wele aboue that 
no thynges go ynne nor owte, and put it ynne a cowdrun 
ful of water, and layt yt play longe therin, and yt schal 


be gode ayselle sone. 
Sloane MS. 3548, f. 16, quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 403. 


Item, a grete lede to brew v comb malte with one plaw- 
yng. Paston Letters, ITI. 435. 


II, trans. To boil; especially, to boil slightly. 
[Prov. Eng: ] 


* 
play! (pla), υ. [< ME. playen, 


play 


pleyen, pleien, 
plegen, also plawen, plahen, plagen, < AS. plegan 
(pret. plegde), plegian, plegean, plegian (pret. 
id ge plegede, τρ plagian (pret. pla- 
gadc), move briskly, play, amuse oneself, exer- 
cise, strive, play on an instrument, clap the 
hands, ete., = O8. plegan = OFries. plegia, 
pligia, be wont or accustomed, use, = D. plegen, 
aes toh or Seno me commit, = MLG. 

. plegen = . phlegan, pflegan, plegen, 
MHG. phlegen, pflegen, G. pflegen, be wont or 
accustomed, care for, cherish, administer, in- 
dulge, apply, ete., = Icel. plaga = Sw. pliga, 
be wont or accustomed, use, entertain, treat, 
= Dan. pleje, be accustomed; the AS. senses 
refer only to physical activity, the orig. sense 
of all the forms being appar. “be in action,’ 
whence ‘be busy,’ ‘be concerned’ (witha thing), 
‘be wont or accustomed’ (to do ο. , 
senses leading to those of the derivative plight. 
Hence plays n., and plight" ] 1. intrans. 1. To 
move lightly and quickly; move with a brisk, 
lively, and more or less irregular and capricious - 
motion, as water in waves or in a fountain, 
light and shadow on agitated water, leaves in 
the wind, tremulous flames, ete.; flutter; flick- 
er; dart; dance; in mech., to move freely. 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid, 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 


Even as the waving sedges play with wind. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 55. 
But soon their pleasures pass’d ; at noon of day 
The sun with sultry beams began to play. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 373. 


This [garden] of the Tuilleries is vastly great, has shaded 
Tarrasses on two sides, one along the River Seine, planted 
with Trees, very diverting, with great Parters in the mid- 
dle, and large Fountains of Water, which constantly Play. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 181. 


The self-same shadows now as then 
Play through this grassy upland glen. 
Μ. Arnold, Resignation. 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play. 
Tennyson, Maud, xviii. 8. 


The window was open, and barbs of fire, like serpents’ 
tongues, played over it. R. D. Blackmore, Erema, I. 211. 


The motion [of an anchor] may be limited by a second 
pin through the shoulder, playing in a long hole in the 
flukes. Luce, Seamanship, p. 233. 


2. To engage in active exercise; exercise or 
contend in any way, but ων with weap- 
ons; technically, to contend with swords or 
sticks; fence: said of persons. 


Us he dude lede 
Into a galeie 
With the se to plete. 
King Horn (E, E. Τ. 8.), 1. 186. 


Betere him were in Scotlond, 
With is ax in ys hond, 
To pleyen o the grene. 
Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child’s Ballads, VI. 282). 
When you play at weapons, I would have you get thick 
caps and bracers [gloves]. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 309). 


And Abner said to Joab, Let the young men now arise, 
and play before us. 2 Sam. ii. 14. 


He sends to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 206. 
8, To contend in a game of skill or chance: as, 
to play at chess or cards; specifically, togamble. 

He wule come the nier 
And bidde the plete at the escheker. 
Whane thescheker is forth ibrogt 
Bithute panes ne plet thu nogt. : 
Floriz and Blauncheflur (E. BE. T. 8.), 1. 944. 

He made him to ben clept Melechmanser: the whiche 
on a Day pleyed at the Chesse, and his Swerd lay besyde 
him, Mandeville, Travels, p. 37. 

Til ariel oi 

The ladie at cards, make sport, and whistle. 

ν sow -. Ford, Lady’s Trial, ν. 2. 

After they [the Chinese] have lost their Money, Goods, 
and Cloaths, they will stake down their Wives and Children: 
and lastly, as the dearest thing they have, will play upon 
tick, and mortgage their Hair upon honour. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 42. 
4, To engage in exercise or occupation of any 
kind for diversion, amusement, or recreation ; 
amuse one’s self, as with games or diversion, 
or with any occupation which is not a task or 
for profit; sport; frolic; gambol. 

Han pardoun thorw purgatorie to passen ful sone, 


With patriarkes in paradys to pleyen ther-aftur. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 12. 


He... preyed hath Daun John 
That he sholde come to Seint Denys, to pleye 
With hym and with his wyf a day or tweye. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 59. 


The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
y. Ex. . 6. 


O come ye here to fight, young lord, 
Or come ye here to play? 
Katharine Janfarte (Child's Ballads, IV. 31) 
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play 
It seems so little while ago since I used to see you . 
tag about the door of the old house, quite a small child 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
5. Το take part in a game or games; join in 
sport or frolic: as, to play with the children.— 
6. To act thoughtlessly or wantonly; trifle; 
toy; dally. 
Do not play with mine anger, do not, wretch! 
Beau. and ΕΠ., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


7. To act; behave; deal: as, to play fair or 
false. 
If she have played loose with me, 111 cut her throat. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


You play false with us, madam —I saw you give the 
baronet a letter. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2; 


8. To act on the stage; personate a character. 
There is a lord will hear you play to-night. ' 

Shak., T, of the Β., Ind., i. 98. 

Courts are theatres where some men play. Donne. 


9. To perform on an instrument of music: as, 
to play on a flute or a violin. 
With musicke sweete that did excell 
Hee plaies under her window then. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 329). 
We sat round a pan of coals, and three Mahometans 
sung Arab songs, beating time with their hands, and play- 
ing onatambour. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 82, 


10. To operate or act with continuous blows 
or strokes, or with repeated action: as, the 
cannon played on the enemy’s works; the fire- 
men played upon the burning building. 
Upon the seauenteenth day of Aprill {the Archduke] 
planted his Cannon against the towne, and played upon it, 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 8. 
Here, as before, the firemen were not permitted to play 
on the flames. Century, XX XVII. 929. 
To play t the bank. See bank2.—To play at 
duck anddrake, See duck2.— To play false, See false, 
adv.—To play fast and loose, See fast!, a.—To play 
for love. See lovel.—To ae in, to begin at once 
Halliwell. {Prov. Ἐηρ.]--- Το play in and outt. Same 
as to play fast and loose.—To play into the hands of 
some one, to act in such a way as to give the advantage 
to one’s opponent or a third party. 
Why play . . . into the devil's hands 
By dealing so ambiguously? 
Browning, Ring and Book, vi. 1833. 
To play loose, in fencing, to practise attack and defense, 
Encyc. Brit., ΙΧ. 71.—To play off, to simulate; feign; 
make pretense: as, the man is not iu, he is playing of. 
To aus onorupon. (a) Tomake sport of; trifle with; 
mock ; delude; befool, especially for advantage or through 
malice: as, to play upon one’s feelings. 
Art thou alive? 
Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 138. 
Is ’t not enough 
That yon have played upon me all this while, 
But still to mock me, still to jest at me? 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 5. 
You rely upon the mildness of my temper— you do, 
you dog! you play wpon the meekness of my disposition ! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


(0) To give a humorous or fanciful turn to: as, to play 


upon words. 
He jested with all ease, and told 
Free tales, and took the word and play’d upon it, 
And made it of two colours, Tennyson, Geraint. 
Top up. (a) To work forward. (0) To play (music) 
more vigorously.— To play Me advantaget, to cheat. 
—To play with edged tools. See tool, and compare 
edge-tool.— To play with fire. See jire.—To play with 
one’s beardt, to deceive one. Nares. 


Yet have I play’d with his beard, in knitting this knot 
1 promist friendship, but . . . I meant it not. 

R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 
=§ 4, To gambol, romp, caper, frisk. : 

. trans. 1. To divert or amuse with or as 
with sports or pastimes: used reflexively. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. ] 

They goon and pleye hem al the longe day. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 177. 


Lete vs go for to pley vs and disporte in this foreste, to 
assay yef we fynde eny aventure. 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 562. 
Bot fyn I am put to a poynt that pouerte hatte, 
I schal me poruay pecvence, & play me with bothe. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 36. 
2. To take part as a contestant in (a game or 
pastime engaged in at a particular time and 
place); also, {ο be in the habit of engaging in 
(a particular kind of game), be able to join in 
(it), or be skilled in (it): as, to play a rubber 
of whist; to play a round of golf; he does not 
play chess, but he ean play billiards.—38. To 
engage in a game, contest, or competition with. 
I will play you for a hundred pounds, 
Warren, Diary of a Late Physician, IT, xxy. 
4. To put forward, move, throw, or lay on the 
table, θίο., in carrying on a game or contest: 
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as, play a swift ball; to play the knave of clubs. 
—5. To use as a plaything; trifle or fool with. 
Some wise Men, and some Fools we call: 


Figures, alas, of Speech, for Destiny plays us all. 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, vi, 2. 


6. To manouver; handle or play with, as a 
hooked fish in angling. 


The river is large and free from obstacles, and when 
you are landed to play him, you have little to do except 
to exercise the ordinary give and take which is within the 
competence of any angler for pike or carp. 

Quarterly Rev., CX XVI. 940, 


7. To produce music from; perform upon: as, 
to play the flute or the organ. 


The dancing-master, having to play the kit besides, was 
thoroughly blown. Dickens, Battle of Life. 


8. To perform on a musical instrument; exe- 
cute: as, to playa tune.—9. Tooperate or cause 
to operate with continuous or repeated action ; 
put into and keepin action: as, to play the hose 
on a burning building. 


The water is brought from a river which is lower than 
the basin; it commonly rises eighty feet, and, by playing 
another pipe, it throws the water a hundred and twenty 
feet high. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii, 226. 


10. To give out or discharge freely: as, to play 
a steady stream. 


In 1711 there were shown Sea Gods and Goddesses, 
Nymphs, Mermaids, and Satirs, all of them playing of wa- 
ter as suitable, and some Fire mingling with the water, 
and Sea Triumphs round the Barrel that plays so many Li- 
quors ; all which is taken away after it had perform’d its 
part, and the Barrel is broken in Pieces before the Spec- 
tators. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

(Anne, I. 293, 


11. To perform or act on the stage; represent 
in character with appropriate action and acces- 
sories: as, to play a comedy. 
Two persons plaied a dialogue, the effect whereof was 
whether riches were better than love. 
Halt, Hen. VIIL., an. 1528. 
The old comedies were plaid in the broad streets vpon 
wagons or carts vncouered. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 29. 
Luscus, what’s play’d to-day? Faith now I know 
I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, xi. 37. 


12. To take or assume the réle of; act the part 
or perform the duties of; act or behave like: 
as, to play Hamlet; to play the tyrant; to play 
the hostess. 


I have a will, I am sure, howe’er my heart 
May play the coward, 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, iii. 3. 
To play the fool by authority is wisdom. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 8. 
Remember how thou playedst the man at Vanity-fair, 
and wast neither afraid of the chain nor cage, nor yet of 
bloody death. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 177. 
Why, every Man plays the Fool once in his Life ; 
But to marry is playing the Fool all ones Life long. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, iii. 10. 


Neither the Pope nor the most Christian King will play 
the devil. Walpole, Letters, II. 435. 


13. To do; operate; enact; perform: as, to 
play tricks; to play a part. 
But man, proud man, ... 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. Shak., M. for Μ., ii. 2. 121. 


No law nor justice frights em; all the town over 
They play new pranks and gambols. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 3. 


Who can call him a wise man who playeth the part of 
a Foole or a Vice? ubbes, Anat. of Abuses, 


I have indeed observed in several inscriptions of this 
country that your men of learning are extremely delighted 
in playing little tricks with words and figures. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), p. 522. 


This man had played an important part in all the revo- 
lutions which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had 
taken place in Bengal. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


14+. To use; apply; ply. 
Yif thow wolt pleie this craft with the arisyng of the 


mone, loke thow rekne wel her cours howre by howre. 
haucer, Astrolabe, ii. 40. 


15. To make a pretense of; make believe: as, 
children play being devoured by lions. 


We [merchants] may wel make chiere and good visage, 
And dryve forth the world as it may be, 
And αγ our estaat in pryvetee 
Til we be ded: or elles that we pleye 
A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 233. 
Played out. (a) Played to an end; finished ; used up; 
done for. ([Colloq.] 
Brown thinks to himself that after all there is some re- 
freshing sense of the primeval about this played-out 
country. Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLITI. 88. 


() Exhausted and brought to land or killed, as a fish that 
as been played.—To play beb foolt, booty, ducks 
and drakes, first (or second) fiddle, goose , hob, 
hooky, etc. See fooll, booty, duck2, fiddle, etc.—To play 
off, to display ; show: as, to play of tricks.—To play o 

a person, to exhibit or expose a person for the entertain- 





play 


ment or merriment of others.—To play one false. See 
false.—To play possum. See possum.— To play the 
deuce or dickens, See deucel, dickens.—To play the 
devil, the fool, the hangment, the mischief, etc., 
with. See the nouns.—To play up, to start or begin 
playing; strike up. 


Play uppe The Brides of Enderby. 
Jean Ingelow, High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire. 


play! (pla), n. [< ME. play, pley, pleye, pleie, 
plege, also plawe, plahe, plage, ς AS. plega, brisk 
motion, play, sport, game, also fight, battle 
(cf. OF ries. plega, pliga, custom, habit, prac- 
tice, δν care, custom, also plage, LG. 
plege, OHG. phlega, MHG. philege, picge G. 
pflege, care, nursing, eustom, etec., Icel. plag, 
manner, Dan, pleje, nursing, tendance, care, 
maintenance, cultivation, encouragement, ad- 
ministration, etc.); from the verb: see play], υ.] 
1. Brisk or free motion; movement, whether 
regular or irregular: as, the play of water in a 
fountain; the play of a wheel or piston; hence, 
freedom or room for motion. 
The play andslight agitation of the water, in its upward 


gush, wrought magically with these variegated pebbles. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 


The saw, with restless play, 
Was cleaving through a fir-tree 
Its long and steady way. Bryant, Saw-Mill. 
Any play orlost motion between the threads of the cross- 
feed screw and its nut. 
Joshua Rose, Practical Machinist, p. 34. 
2. Liberty and room for action or display ; 
scope; swing; ease or freedom in performance. 
Give him [the chub] play enough before you offer to 
take him out of the water. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 68. 
He dares not give his Imagination its full play. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 315. 
The Mercian scribes appear to have been very excellent 
penmen, writing a very graceful hand with much delicate 
play in the strokes. Encyc. Brit., ΧΥ ΠΠ. 159. 
3. Action; use; employment. 


The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was by a flattering priest invented since, 
And lasts no longer than the recent sway, 
But justifies the next who comes in play. 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 120. 


Every kind of vehicle is brought into play on this day 
to carry people down who prefer to drive over the mag- 
nificent country roads between London and Epsom. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 15. 
4. Active exercise; especially, exercise in trial 
of skill: as, sword-play.— 5. Any exercise in- 
tended for recreation, amusement, or pleasure; 
a game or sport, such as cricket, foot-ball, eurl- 
ing, skittles, quoits, graces, ete. | 

And suche pleyes of desport thei make, til the takynge 
up of the Boordes, Mandeville, Travels, Ρ. 238. 


They say that this Philosopher {Lycurgus] did inuent 
the Olympiades, which were certeine playes vsed euery 
fourth yeere in the mounteine Olympus. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 21. 


See that plates be published, 
Mai-games and maskes, with mirthe and minstrelsie, 
Pageants and school-feastes, beares and puppet-plaies. 
Three Lords of London, in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
i [ρ. 32. 
The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nonsense. Emerson, Experience. 
6. Amusement, diversion, recreation, or pas- 
time; sport; frolic; fun; merry-making: as, 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
Al the ioge of oure herte nou is went a-wey, 
For into serwe & into wo tornid is al oure pley. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 282. 
Come forth than, my maidens, an show them some play. 
Baron of Braikley (Child’s Ballads, VI. 194). 


A tiger . . . by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 404. 


But the instinct of play and the desire for amusement 
is not exhausted in childhood. 

J. 1, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 886. 
7. Fun; jest; sport: opposed to earnest: as, 
it was done in play.—8. Gaming; the practice 
of contending for amusement, or for wager, as 
at dice, cards, billiards, etc.: as, to lose money 
at play. 

They [the gamesters] will change the cards so often that 
the old ones will be a considerable advantage by selling 
them to coffee-houses, or families who love play. 

Swift, Directions to Servants (Butler). 


What are they to do who love play better than wine? 
| Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 


A Seley keen, he shoots through half the day, 
And, skill’d at whist, devotes the night to play. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 15. 


He left his wine and horses and play. 
Tennyson, Maud, xix. 7. 
9. A dramatic composition; a literary compo- 
sition in which characters are represented by 
dialogue and action; a written tragedy, com- 
edy, or other such production intended for rep- 
resentation on the stage. 


play 
And when his plays come forth, think they can flout them, 
With saying he was a year about them. | 
' B. Jonson, Volpone, Prol. 
The first y of this kind [miracle-play] specified by 
name, I believe, is called ‘‘St. Catherine,” and, according 
to Matthew Paris, was written by Geofrey, a Norman, after- 
wards abbot of Saint Albans. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 227. 
10. Representation or exhibition of a comedy, 
tragedy, or other form of drama; dramatie per- 
formanee, 
The play’s the thing " 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 633. 


For a play is still an imitation of nature; we know we 
are to be deceived, and we desire to be so. 
Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 


The King went to the play last night (Drury Lane) for 
the first time, the Dukes of York and Clarence and a great 
suite with him. Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 7, 1821. 


1 am just come from the play at Richmond. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 126. 
11. Style or manner. of playing; style of per- 
forming or executing a play or game; execu- 
tion; performance; skill: as, he made clever 
play with the foils. 


There were Billiard Rooms, where a young man from 
the country who το himself upon his play could get 
very prettily handled. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 135. 
12. Manner of acting or dealing, or of treating 
another: as, fair play; foul play. 

Good my friends, consider 
You are my guests; do me no foul play, friends. 

Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 31. 
18. A country wake. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—A play upon words, punning; apun.— Benefit play. 
See benejfit.— Child’s play. See child.—Fair play. See 
Jair|.—In play, in foot ball and some other games, alive ; 
that, can be legitimately played; not dead: said of the 
ball: the opposite of out of play.— Out of play, in foot- 
bali and some other games, dead: the opposite of in play. 
— Play of colors, an appearance of several prismatic col- 
ors in quick succession on the surface of an object, as on 
a diamond.— To hold in play, to keep occupied or en- 
gaged; hold the attention of. 


I, with two. more {ο help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
Macaulay, Horatius. 


To make good play, to proceed or take action with 
spirit or advantage. =Syn, 4. Activity, exercise.—6, Pas- 


time. 

play?t (pla), v. A variant of plaw2. 

playa (pli’ya), n. [Sp., ‘shore,’ ‘strand.’] In 
geol., a general name for the plain of. silt 
or mud which marks the bottom of desiccated 
lake-basins in the Western States. [U.8.] 
Peay Ete (pla’a-bl), a. [< play! + -able.] Ca- 

able of being played. 

play-aetiiin (pla’ak’ting), π. Theatrical per- 
formance; stage-playing. 

play-actor (pla’ak’tor), n. A stage-player; an 
actor. 


. If any play-actors or spectators think themselves in- 
jured by any censure I have past upon them. Prynne. 


play-actorism (pla’ak’tor-izm),”. [ς play-ac- 
tor + -ism.] The profession, habits, manner, 
style, οίς., of a play-actor; a stilted, theatri- 
eal, affected style or manner ; histrionism. 

Sterling’s view of the Pope, as seen in these his gala 
days, doing his big playactorism under God's earnest sky, 
was much more substantial to me than his studies in the 
picture galleries, Carlyle, Sterling, ii. 7. . (Davies.) 

playbill (pla’bil), ». «Α bill, or placard dis- 
played as an advertisement of a play, with or 
without the parts assigned to the actors; a 
bill of the play; a program. 

Nicholas found himself poring with the utmost interest 
over a large playbili hanging outside a minor theatre. 

| Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, χ]νΗ]. 

play-book (pla’buk), π. 1. A book containing 

material for amusement or pastime; a picture- 
book or book of games for children. 

There was compiled and printed “A Play Book for Chil- 
dren, to allure them to read as soon as they can speak 
plain.” Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 1.19. 
2. A book of plays or dramatie compositions, 


I would have them [women] well read, but in scripture 
and goode bookes, not in playbookes and love-bookes, 
Quoted in The Atlantic, LXIV. 522. 


That ridiculous passion, which has no being but in play- 
books and romances. Swift, 
play-club (pla’klub), κ. In golf, a wooden- 
headed club with a full-length handle, used in 
driving a ball to a great distance. 
play-day (pla’da), n. <A day given to pastime 
or diversion; a day exempt from work; a holi- 
day. 

Livius Drusus said of himself, he never had any play- 
days or days of quiet when he was a boy. , 
κ Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 4. 
player (pla’ér),. [< ME. playere,< AS. plegere, 
a player (of a wrestler), < plegian, play: see 
play1.] One who plays, (a) One who takes part in 
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sports, pastimes, or amusements of any Kind. (6) An idler ; playing-passage (pla’ing- as’aj),”. The gal- 
8 irifier,.... . | lery of the bower-bird. See cut under bower- 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, bird 
Players in your housewifery. ] 


Shak., Othello, ti, 1. 118. 


(c) A contestant in a game or match of any kind; also. tng-p ή. 
one who is in the habit of playing, or who is skilled in, a 9@al evidence that they ater a sense of beauty. 


particular game: as, a chess-player ; a billiard-player. e rwin, Descent of Man, iL 61. 

If two play, then each one covers two divisions, the one Playless (pla‘les), α. [<¢ playl + -less.) With- 
nearest to the wall being the inhand, the other one the Out play; not playing. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
outhand player. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 128. play-lomet,”. [ME., < play, exercise, as sword- 
(d) A dramatic performer; an actor; one who enactschar- play, + lome, implement: see looml.] A wea- 

-acters on the stage. pon. 

The propertie and condition of Players is sometymes 
to haue greate abundance, and at other times to suffer 
greate lacke. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 818. 
All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 140. 

To give a poor soul a farthing at that door where you 
give a player a shilling is not equal dealing, for this is to 
give God the refuse of the wheat. Donne, Sermons, viii. 

The player feigns for no other end but to divert or in- 
struct you. Steele, Spectator, No. 370. 


(e) One who performs on an instrument of music. 


Seek out a man whois a cunning player on an harp: 
1 Sam. xvi, 16. 
Then playeris played, and songsters song, 
To gled the mirrie host. 
Battle of Bairinnes (Child’s Ballads, VII. 220). 


playerly (pla’ér-li),a. [< player +-ly1.] Player- 
ike. | 


The Bower-birds, by tastefull ornamenting their play- 
with Rdsty-edliibotl objects, . . . offer hadi. 


Go reche me my playlome, 

And I salle go to hym sone; 

Hym were better hafe bene at Rome, 
So ever mote I thryfe! 

Perceval, 9015. (Halliwell.) 
play-maker (pla’ma’keér), η. A writer of plays. 
play-maret, η. Same as hobby-horse, 1. 

This exhibition, the play-mare of Scotland, stood high 
among holyday gambols. It must be carefully separated 


from the wooden chargers of our nurseries. It gives rise 
to Hamlet’s ejaculation — 


“But oh, but oh, the hobby-horse is forgot!” 
Scott, Abbot, xiv., note. _ 
playmate (pla’mat), n. A playfellow; a com- 
panion in play or amusement, 
Patience, discreetnesse, and benignitie, . . . 


These be the lovely playmates of pure veritie. 
Dr, H, More, Psychathanasia, III. iii. 58. 
Nature does not like to be observed, and likes that we 
should be her fools and playmates. Emerson, Lxperience. 


All which, together with the satyricall invectiues of playnet. A Middle English form of plain! and 


Juuenall and fa Ship cae this infamous playerlie em- lain? 
peror, are a sufficient euidence. - : , ; 
Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, IT. ii. 1. piaynset; mis A Middle English form of plaint. 
playteert, -- ο αμ τόψ. δε θα «ΜΕ, ος 70 og als lay* + -ock.] A play- 
ayfere ; rs, : κά « 2 . 
sire δν ds pant ee ee ες play-pleasuret (pla’plezh’ar), ». Idle amuse- 
‘Alliterative Poems (ed. Moyris), iit!’ 45, rane mock pleasure; pretended pleasure. 
Learn what, maids have been her companions and play- [Rare. ] 
pheers. Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 3. He taketh a kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the 
- She w as of ont to call him h er deat soit ών ή παν ig} “t Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887). 
er little play-feer, and her pretty bun. play-rig pla‘rit), 2. © proprietary right 
: Drayton, Moon-Calf. “of the author of a dramatic or musical compo- 
The minion of delight, faire from thy birth, sition to its exclusive production or perform- 


Adonis play-pheere, and the pride of earth. $4 4 : - 
Heywood, Fait Mad of the Exchange (Works, ed. Pearson, ἆπσθι 88 distinguished from the right to multi- 
ly copies by printing. See stage-right. 


? 


(II. 13). 
playfellow (pla’fel’s), ». A companion in Playset, ”. An obsolete form of plaice. 
amusements or sports. | playsome (pla’sum), a. [ς playl + -βοπιο.] 
Heart’s discontent and sour affliction ayful; wanton. 
Be playfellows to keep you company! All pleasant folk, well-minded, malicious, and 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 2. 301. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iii. 3. (Latham.) 
Danger’s my playfellow ; playsomencss (pla’sum-nes), Λ. The. quality 
ο 


Since I was a man, ’t has been my best companion, - . 4 
’ Fletcher, Wite for a Month, γ. 8. - pe ane playfulness; wantonness; 


ysome. 


playful (pla’fal), a. [< ME. pleiful; < play! + playstowt (pla’st6),m. [Also pleystow, ples- 
ο wi] ’ 1. ο ἅ pla Sigua froliesome; “tor, as a Place-name’Paistow ; CME, λίαν, 
risky: as,.a playful child, «ΑΡ. plegstow, a place for play, a wrestling- 


The playful children just let loose from school. place, < plega, play, + stow, place.] A place 
; Goldamith, Deserted Village, L120. for play; a playground. Bkoy. Bie] i 
2. Showing a sportive fancy or sprightly hu- playtet, 2. An obsolete form of plait. 
mor; pleasantly jocular: as, a playful remark; playtent, v. ¢% To plait; fold. 
a playful style; playful attentions. plaything (pla’thing),». Atoy; anything that 
ασια (pla’fil-i), adv. In a playful manner; Α6ΤΥΘ8 to amuse. 
λα | 


sportive A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the playthings 
playfulness (pla’fil-nes), ». The quality or ofa little more advanced age. Bete) ο Mr eile. 


state of being playful; sportiveness. playtime (pla’tim),. Time for playing; time 
I think the word that Cowper was at a loss for was play- devoted to or set aside for amusement. 
JSulness, the most delightful ingredient in letters, for Gray Upon festivals and playti théy should exercise them 


can hardly be said to have had humor in the deeper sense t : 
of the word. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 167. selves in the fields by riding, leaping, fencing, mustering, 
and training. Cowley, The School. 


a . 1 ’ . 
playgame (pla’gam), ». Sport; child’s play; a playwright (pla‘rit), n. A writer or adapter of 


play, of ehildren, plays for the stage 
. al . " . 
Po πικβὰ null ha ehiow tie eee ane a nope Nor is it without reluctance that we name him [Grill- 


parzer] under this head of playwrights, and not under that 
of dramatists, which he aspires to. 
Carlyle, German Playwrights. 
play-writer (pla‘ri’tér), n. One who writes 
lays; a dramatist. 
plaza (pla’zi),. [Sp., = It. piazza=F. place, 
> E. place: see place.] A public square or 
open space surrounded by houses in a Spanish 
or Spanish-American town or city; a market- 
a in such a town: as, the Plaza of San 
rancisco. 
Overlooking the Plaza, . . . you had before you, across 
the midst of the open space, the Parker House, famous as 


the first of op ee ος a 4 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 4. 64. - W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. Το. 


ur playhouse an inn, a gentleman can not plet, πε Α Middle English form of plea. ‘ 
without shite his taffeta cloak ? Hrd plea (ple), . [< MI plee, ple, play, plait, < 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. XOF. plait, plaid, plat, play, plet, plez, Ἐ'. plaid 
His lordship’s avocations asa statesman prevented him = Pr. plait, plag = Sp. pleito = Pg. pleito, preito 
from attending the playhouse very often. = It. piato,< ML. placitum (also contr. plactum, 
Thackeray, Pendennis, xiv. placdum, and, after Rom., plaitum), a decree, 
playing-card (pla’ing-kird),n. Oneofapack sentence, suit, plea, ete., i an opinion, deter- 
of cards used for playing games; especially, mination, prescription, order, lit. ‘that which 
one of asset composed of fifty-two cards, of four is pleasing,’ ‘pleasure,’ neut. of placitus, pp. 
suits— diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs. of placere, please: see please, and cf. placit. 


playgoer (pla’go’ér), η. One who habitually 
attends theatrical performances. 
I now became a confirmed playgoer. 
1’. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. (Latham.) 
playground (pla’ground),». A piece of ground 
set apart for open-air recreation; especially, 
such a piece of ground connected with a school, 


ete. 
playhouse (pla’hous), α.. [< ME. *playhous, < 
AS. pleghis, a theater, ¢ plega, play, + his, 
house.] A house appropriated to dramatic 
performances; a theater. 


These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse. 








plea 


Hence plead, v.} 1. In law: (a) A suit or ac- 
tion; the presentation of a cause of action to the 
court. Pleas were formerly distinguished as pleas of the 
crown, or public prosecutions, usually in criminal cases, 
and common pleas, or suits between subjects or common- 
ers in civil controversies, whence this name was given to 
a court for such actions, the original of which was held 
in an outer court of the Tower of London, while the King’s 
Bench was held in an inner court. Davis, Law in Shak. 
(0) In a general sense, that which is urged by 
or on behalf of a litigant, in support of his claim 
or defense; the contention of either party. (ο) 
Specifically, in modern practice: (1) At com- 
mon law, a document (or in some inferior courts 
an oral statement) on the defendant’s part, de- 
nying the allegations of the plaintiff’s declara- 
tion, or alleging new matter (that is, matter 
not shown by the plaintiff’s pleading) as cause 
why the action should not be maintained. (2) 
In equity, a document alleging new matter as a 
cause why the defendant should not be required 
to answer the complainant’s bill. (d) In Scots 
law, a short and concise note of the grounds on 
which the action or defense is to be maintained, 
without argument.—2. That which is alleged 
in support, justification, or defense; an urgent 
argument; a reason; a pleading; an excuse; 
an apology: as, a plea for the reduction of tax- 
ation; a plea for rationalism. 


And thus I leave it as a declared truth that neither the 
feare of sects, no, nor rebellion, can be a fit plea to stay 
reformation. Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 


Hast thou no other plea, for oy self but that thy sins 
were fatal ? Stillingjleet, Sermons, 1. ii. 


Nor is it possible to urge in defense of this act of James 
those pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the Stuarts 
have been vindicated or excused. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
3. Pretext; pretense. 


The Spaniards subdued the Indians under plea, of con- 
verting them to Christianity. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 178. 


The invasion of private property under the doctrinaire’s 
plea, of the general good. N. A. Rev., CXLITI, 295. 


4+. Proposition; proposal. 


And yet shall I make to yow a feire plee : com with me 
to Bredigan, where the kynge Arthur me abideth, and do 
hym homage, as the barouns seyen that ye owe for to do, 
and I shall yelde yow the.castell all quyte. 

Merlin (8. E, T. 8.), ii. 365. 


δι. A dispute or controversy; a quarrel. 


Make a ‘plee betwyx glotony and thy pursse. Nevyrthe- 
lesse be ware to which of thise two thow be advocate, or 
what sentens thou geue betwyx them, for glotony hath ef- 
fectualle wytnes. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 30, 


And wow but they were lovers dear, 
And ioved fu’ constantlie ; 
But aye the mair when they fell out, 
The sairer was their plea. 
Young Benjie \Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 300). 


Court of Common Pleas. See court.—Declinatory, 
dilatory, equitable plea. See the adjectives.— Double 
lea, in daw, a plea in which the defendant alleges two 
fferent matters in bar of the action,—Foreign plea. 
(a) In old Eng. law, a plea in either a civil or a criminal 
case that. the matter arose or the prisoner was taken in 
another county than that where it is sought to try him, 
and therefore that the court or judge of the latter place 
has no jurisdiction of the case. It was one kind of plea 
to the jurisdiction, but distinguished from other kinds by 
the fact that it resulted in removing the cause. (b) An- 
other litigation elsewhere, on the same subject, and be- 
tween the same parties, or between the creditor and a 
third party sought to be held for the same debt. When 
used in this sense it iscommonly in reference to the ques- 
tion whether arrest in one action is a satisfaction or bar 
to the other.— Issuable, non-issuable, etc., plea. See 
the adjectives. Plea in abatement, plea avoid- 
ance, plea in bar, etc. See abatement, etc.— Plea of au- 
terfois acquit, of auterfois attaint, of auterfois con- 
vict, ο in criminal cases, that the accused has been 
already acquitted, attainted, or convicted, as the case may 
be, on a former trial for the same offense, the object. of 
which is to invoke the protection of the rule in law that a 
man cannot be twice put in jeopardy for the same cause,— 
Plea of non-claim, See non-claim.— Plea of panel, in 
Scotland, the plea of guilty or of not guilty.— Plea of pa- 
role demurrer. Same as age-prayer.—Plea of preg- 
nancy. See Pregnaney.— Pleas of the crown, public 
prosecution in criminal cases ; hence, the body of English 
criminal law.— Plea to the jurisdiction. See jurisdic- 
tion.— Special plea, a plea which admits the truth of the 
declaration, but alleges special or new matter in avoid- 
ance. =Syn. 1. es ne Plea. See argument.— 2, Ex- 
ogy. 


cuse, etc. See apo 
pleach (pléch), ο. # [ς ME. plechen, < OF. 


plescier, plessier, plesser, also plaissier, plassier, 
lash, plait: see plash2, of which pleach is a 
oublet.] 1. To unite (the branches of shrubs, 
vines, etc.) by plaiting, weaving, or braiding to- 
gether; plash; mingle. 
Bende as a bowe, or vynes that men pleche, 


And cleme it, mose it, bynde it softe aboute, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 
Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And long purples of the dale. 


Tennyson, A Dirge. 
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Seeing I have sworn by the pale temples’ band 
And poppied hair of gold Persephone, 
Sad-tressed and pleached low down about her brows. 
A, U. Swinburne, At Eleusis. 
2. To form by intermingling or interweaving. 


The prince and Count Claudio, walking in a thick- 
nee pg alley in mine orchard, were thus much over- 
eard. Shak., Much Ado, i. 2. 10, 


Plundered vines, teeming exhaustless, pleach’d 
New growth. Keats, Endymion, iii. 
3. To fold, as the arms. | 

Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome and see 

Thy master thus with pleach'd arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck, his face subdued 

To penetrative shame? Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 73. 

[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 

pleacher (plé’chér), π. One who pleaches. 

The topiarius, or pleacher, was kept actively at work 

trimming the hedges and trellis walks. 
” Portfolio, Νο. 240, Ῥ. 231. 
plead (pléd), v.; pret. and pp. pleaded, rarely 
pled, plead (pled), ppr. pleading. [< ME. ple- 
den, pleten, η (?), ς OF. plaider, pleidier, 
F. plaider (> G. plidiren) = Pr. plaidejar, plai- 
deiar, playejar, plaegar = Sp. pleitear = Pg. 
pleitear = lt. piateggiare, piatire, plead, offer a 
plea, ¢ plait, a plea: see plea.) 1. intrans. 1. 
η law, to present an answer to the declaration 
or complaint of a plaintiff, or the charge of a 
prosecutor; deny the plaintifi’s declaration or 
complaint, or allege facts relied on as showing 
that he ought not to recover in the suit. The 
"ye μεν is said to declare, complain, or allege; the defen- 
ant pleads to his complaint or declaration. The crown 
or the state prosecutes an offender, and the offender 
qrends guilty or not guilty, confessing or denying the 
charge. 
Be ye noght ware how false Polyphete 
Is now aboute eftsones for to plete 
And brynge on yow advocacies newe? 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1468. 
2. To urge a plea, an argument, or an excuse 
for or against a claim, or in support, justifica- 
tion, extenuation, ete,; endeavor to persuade 
by argument or supplication; urge reasons or 
use argument: as, to plead with a judge for a 
criminal or in his favor; to plead with a wrong- 
doer, urging him to reform. 
A! lorde, a-yeenst the wee wole nat plette, 
For as thou wouledyst, hit is, and was. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 168. 

I will plead against it with my life. 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 2: 192. 
The drooping child who prays in vain to live, 
And pleads for help its parent cannot give. 

ο. W. Holmes, Ded. of Pittsfield Cemetery. 
3+. To sue; make application; enter a plea or 
an argument, 

If a Woman can prove her Husband to have been thrice 
drunk, by the ancient Laws of Spain she may plead for a 
Divorce from him. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 
4. To argue or prosecute causes; contend. 

Whan shal your cursed pletynge have an ende? 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 496. 

There do the Advocats and Civilians pleade, and dis- 
cusse matters of controvercie. Coryat, Crudities, I. 31. 

II. trans. 1, To discuss, defend, and attempt 
to maintain by arguments or reasons offered to 
the person or tribunal that has the power of 
determining; argue: as, to plead a cause before 
a court or jury.—2. To urge or allege in ex- 
tenuation, justification, or defense; adduce in 
proof, support, or vindication: as, to plead pov- 
erty as an excuse for stealing. 

What plead you to your father’s accusation? 

° Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 


But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead, in times like these, 
The weakness of our love of ease? 
Whittier, ‘iIhy Will be Done. 


3. To set forth in a plea or defense; interpose 


a plea of: as, to plead a statute of limitations. pleasablet (ple’za-bl), a. 


I... humbly crave pardon at adventure, having no- 
thing that I can think o gto , 
. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 91. 


The punishment for this, by pleading benefit of clergy, 
which of course was always done, was reduced to a very 
minimum —something amounting to the supposed burn- 
ing of the hand with a barely warm or cold iron, 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT, 195. 


pleadable (plé‘da-bl), a. [ς plead + -able.] 

Capable of being pleaded; capable of being al- 

leged in proof, defense, or vindication: as, a 
right or privilege pleadable at law. 

Nor bargaine or sale that he [an excommunicate] maketh 

is auaileable in law, neither anie of his acts whatsoever 


pleadable, whereby he lineth as an outlaw. 
ο _Holinshed, Descrip. of England, ii. 15. 


Pleadable briefst, in Scots Jaw, precepts directed to the 
sheriffs, who thereupon cite parties, and hear and deter- 


mine. 
pleader (plé’dér), ». . [< ME. pledere, pletere, 


pletour, plaidur,< OF. plaideur, a pleader, ς plai- 


pleading] 
pleading 


pleasance (plez’ans), n. 


pleasance . 


der, plead: see pleeda 1. One'who pleads; one 
who presents pleas for or against a claim, alle- 
gation, etc.; technically, a lawyer who pleads 
a cause or argues in a court of justice (the ori- 
ginal meaning of the term), or who drafts, pre- 
pares, or devises pleadings. 


The thridde buffet signifieth these false pletours, men of 
lawe, that sellen and a-peire theire neyghbours be-hinde 
here bakke for couetise and envye. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 434. 


So fair a pleader any cause may gain. 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, iii, 1. 
2. The party whose pleading is under consid- 


eration.— §pecial pleader, one of a class of the Eng- 
lish bar, whose business consists in giving opinions, and 
aoe in drawing πα and difficult pleadings and 
other documents, In the days of technical common-law 
procedure, when the statement of the cause of action was 
presented in different counts varying as to details so_as 
to cover every anticipated variation of circumstances, the 
function of the special pleader was important to the Eng- 
lish practitioner, whether in preparing. documents or in 
detecting defects in those of the adversary. 


pleading (plé’ding), π. [< ME. pledyng,_ ple- 
tyng; verbal n. of plead, v.] 1. The act of ad- 
vocating any cause; specifically, the act or prac- 
— of advocating clients’ causes in courts of 
aw. 


The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and 
not by issue of the cause. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 189, 


I fling my heart into your lap 
Without a word of pleading. 
Whittier, Among the Hills. 


2. In law: (a) The document (or in some in- 
ferior courts an oral statement) formally set- 
ting forth the cause of action or the defense of a 


party. The objects of pleading are toinform the adverse 
party what questions he must be prepared to meet at the 
trial; to inform the court what questions are to be de- 
termined ; and to preserve a record which, with the ver- 
dict or judgment, shall show what matters are not after- 
ward to be drawn in question. The term pleadings is ap- 
plied to the documents on either side, wheiher a declara- 
tion, complaint, or bill with demurrer, ora declaration with 
“plea, etc., or a bill or complaint with plea or answer, etc., 
which form the issue on which it is proposed to try the 
cause, See issue, 10. (0) The formal allegation on 
the record of that which is to be relied on as 
the support of the party’s case in evidence. (c) 
The rules and usages of framing such docu- 
- ments, and of the sufficiency of their contents; 
the art of drawing pleadings. ' (d) pl. (1) The 
written allegations made in alternate series by 
the plaintiff and the defendant of their respec- 
tive grounds of action and defense, terminat- 
ing in propositions distinctly affirmed on one 
side and denied on the other, called the issue. 
Heard. (2) 1namore limited sense, only those 
allegations or altercations which are subse- 
quent to the count or declaration. Gould.— 
Code pleading, color in pleadingt, oral pleading. 
See aa color, oral.— Pleading over going on to re- 
spond by pleading, after a previous μα has been 
adjudged insufficient, or has been withdrawn.— ¢pecial 
pleading. (a) ‘ihe allegation of special or new matter, as 
istinguished from a direct denial of matter previously 
alleged on the other side. (0) The science οἱ pleading, 
which, until the Lnglish Common-law Procedure Act, in 
1852, constituted a distinct branch of. the law, having the 
merit of developing the points in controversy with great 
precision. Its strictness and subtlety were frequently a 
subject of complaint, and one of the objects of the act was 
to relax and simplify its rules. (ο) In popular use, the 
specious but unsound or unfair argumentation of one 
whose aim is victory rather than truth. 


Not one of these [medieval wars] was simply a war of 
aggression, .. . except perhaps the Norman Conquest; 
and we all know what an amount of special pleading was 
thought necessary to jusiify that. , 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 217. 


(ple’ding-li), adv. In a pleading 
y supplication, 

“place ( neg rage wet nm. A court of 
justice. Cowley, Pindaric Odes, xiii. 5. [Rare.] 
[< please + -able. | 


manner; 


Capable of being pleased. 


I love not to have to do with men which be neither 
grateful nor pleasable. 
Northumberland, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church 
[οί Eng., xx., note. 
[Early mod. E. also 
pleasaunce; < ME. plesance, plesaunce, pleas- 
aunce, ς OF. plaisance, F. plaisance = Pr. pla- 
zensa = It. piacenza, pleasure, ¢ LL. placentia, 
suavity, courteousness, lit. ‘pleasingness,’ < L. 
lacen(t-)s, pleasing, dear: see pleasant.] 1. 
leasant manners; agreeable behavior; com- 
plaisance. , 
Wrapped ae $e. aurepie een, Meus 
yee γι on Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 501. 
2. Pleasure; satisfaction; enjoyment; delight. 


He beholdethe in alle whiche of hem is most to his 
εν and to hire anon he sendethe or castethe a Ryng 
o his Fyngre. Mandeville, Travels, p. 39. 


pleasance 


Of love I seke nothir plesance, ne ease, 
Nor grete desire, nor righte grete affiance. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 62. 
The nymphs 
With pleasance laugh to see the satyrs play. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
When my passion seeks 
Pleasance in love-sighs. 
Tennyson, Lillian. 
_It was a pageant befitting a young and magnificent 
chief, in the freshness and nee of his years. 
Irving, Moorish Chronicles, p. 18. 
3. Pleasure; will. 
Doth your plesaunce; I wol your lust obeye. 
: Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 602. 
Ser, if it be your will and your pleasaunce, 
Her am I come to offer my seruice 
To your lordshippe, right as ye list to devise. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 654. 


4. A garden, especially a pleasure-garden, or 
part of a garden attached to a mansion but se- 
cluded or screened by trees, shrubs, and close 
hedges. 


The window. . . commanded a delightful view of what 
was called the Pleasance—a space of ground enclosed and 
decorated with arches, trophies, statues, fountains, and 
other architectural monuments, which formed one access 
from the castle itself into the garden. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxvi. 

Meanwhile the party had broken up, and wandered 
away by twos and threes, among trim gardens, and pleas- 
aunces, and clipped yew-walks. Kingsley, Westward Ho. 


5. A kind of lawn or gauze in use in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. In one instance 


at least it is mentioned as used for a napkin. It was 
sometimes black. 


Moreover there is j. kome in to Englond a knyght out 
of Spayne, with a kercheff of plesawnce i wrapped aboute 
hys arme; the wych knyght wyl renne a cours wyth a 
sharpe spere for his sovereyn lady sake. 

Paston Letters, I. 41. 

Over their garmentes were vochettes of auntes 
rouled with crymosyne velvet, and set with letters of gold 
like carrettes, their heades rouled in pleasauntes and typ- 
pers lyke the Egipcians. 

Hall, Henry VIII., f. 7. (Halliwell.) 

{Archaic in all senses. ] 

Kerchief of pleasancet. See kerchief. 

pleasancyt (plez’an-si), . [As pleasance (see 

-cy).]  Pleasantness. 

pleasant (plez’ant), a. and. [Early mod. E. 
also pleasaunt ; < ME. *plesant, pleasaund,< OF. 
pleisant, plesant, plaisant, F. plaisant = It. pia- 
onimpiagenions L. placen(t-)s, pleasing, charm- 
ing, dear, ppr. of placere, please: see please. } 
I. a. 1. Pleasing; delightful; agreeable; grate- 
ful to the mind or to the senses. 


The bocher sweet, the pleasant flounder thin. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 175). 


How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! Ps. cxxxiii, 1. 
This summer morning makes vs couetous 
To take the profit of the nt aire. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me, ii. 
This latter [Lord Weston] goes to France, Savoy, Ven- 
ice, and so returns by Florence— a pleasant Journey, for 
he carrieth Presents with him from King and Queen. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 38. 
The pleasant savoury smell 
So quicken’d appetite that I, methought, 
Could not but taste. Milton, P. L., v. 84. 


mt spot in spring, where first the wren 
as heard to chatter. 
Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 


2. Merry; lively; cheerful; gay. 
"Tis merry, 
And meant to make ye Po οι ψά and not weary. 
letcher, Spanish Curate, Prol. 
Nay, then, I’m heartily pleasant, and as merry 
As one that owes no malice. 

Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 2. 

Happy who in his verse can gently steer 

From grave to light, from pleasant to severe. 
Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, i. 76. 
8. Jocular; witty; facetious. 
They all agreed; so, turning all to game 
And pleasaunt bord, they past forth on their way. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 13. 
It does become you well to make us merry: 

I have heard often of your pleasant vein. 
Beau, and Fl., Captain, iii. 3. 
Cana ghostlaugh . . . when you are pleasant with him? 
, New-Year’s Eve, 
=Syn. 1, Pleasant, Pleasing, Agreeable, Congenial, gratify- 
fad aosebtable, welcome. Pleasing is the strongest, and 
agreeable the weakest of the first four words. Pleasa 


A 


ne 
may be, and generally is, applied to things in the con- 
crete: as, pleasant weather. Pleasing applies generally 
to things not physical: as, a pleasant face; a pleasi 
ect, variety. Pleasant suggests the effect produced, 
ing the power of producing it; hence we may say 
a pleasant or a pleasing variety. Pleasing must be objec- 
tive, mt may be subjective : as, he was in a pleasant 
m Agreeable and congenial are used of social qualities 
and relations, but the latter goes deeper, expressing a 
natural suitableness, on the part: of a person or thing, to 
the tastes, habits, temperament, or passing mood of the 
person concerned, 
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It was worth while to hear the croaking and hollow tones 
of the old led and the pleasant voice of Phoebe, mingling 


in one twisted thread of talk. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
Sallies of wit and quick replies are very pleasing in con- 
versation. ohnson. 


Politeness and good breeding are equally necessary to 
make you welcome and agr in conversation and com- 
mon life. Chesterfield, Letters. 


The natural and congenial conversations of men of let- 
ters and of artists must be those which are associated with 
their pursuits. | 

I. D’Israeli, Lit. Char. of Men of Genius, Ρ. 147. 

ΤΙ. η. A humorist; a droll; a jester; a buf- 
foon. 

They bestow their silver on courtesans, pleasants, and 
flatterers. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, Ρ. 169. (Enceyc. Dict.) 

pleasantly (plez’ant-li), adv. 1. Inapleasant 
agers (a) So as to please or gratify the senses or the 


It standeth very pleasantly in a clift betweene two hilles. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 104. 


All these things were carried so pleasantly as within a 
weeke they became Masters, making it their delight to 
heare the trees thunder as they fell. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 197. 
(0) Merrily ; cheerfully ; happily. 

It is impossible to live pleasantly without living wisely, 
and well, and justly; and it is impossible to live wisely, 
and well, and justly without living pleasantly. 

| Quoted in W. Waliace’s Epicureanism, p. 155. 
2+. Jestingly; jocularly. 

This embellishment carries an odd appearance, and has 
occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us pleasantly, 
‘*Whether we fastened our walls with tenpenny nails?’ 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist. of Selborne, letter iv. 

pleasantness (plez’ant-nes), n. 1. Pleasing or 

agreeable character or quality; the quality of 
being pleasing or of affording pleasure. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. Prov. iii. 17. 


All the way from the white Promontory to this Plain is 
exceeding Rocky: but here the pleasantness of the Road 
makes you amends for the former labour. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 53. 

Bewitched with the pleasantnesse of the fruit to the taste 
and sight. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 

In all satisfaction of desire there is pleasure, and thus 
pleasantness in an object is a necessary incident of its being 
good. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 171. 
2. Vivacity; gaiety. 

It was refreshing, but composed, like the pleasantness 
of youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 
3+. Jocularity; pleasantry. 

pleasantry (plez’an-tri), .; pl. pleasantries 
(-triz). [ς F. plaisanterie = It. piacenteria, pia- 
genteria, pleasantry; as pleasant + -ry.] 1. 
Good humor; cheerfulness; sprightliness. 


The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened and 


smoothed by the infusions of mirth and pleasantry. 
Addison. 


But let us leave the serious reflections, and converse 
with our usual pleasantry. 
B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 295. 
2. Humorousness; jocularity; witticism; rail- 
lery; wit. 
He saw my distress, and, with a kind of benevolent 


pleasantry, asked me if I would let him guess any more. 
Miss Burney, Evelina, ΙΧ], 


The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 

Cowper, Epistle to J. Hill. 
Thekeen observation and ironical pleasantry of a finish- 
ed man of the world. Macaulay. 

3. A sprightly or humorous saying; a jest. 
The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees 
and points of wit. Addison. 
4, A laughable trick; a prank; a caper: as, 
the pleasantries of monkeys. Addison. ( Worces- 
fer. )= Syn. 2. Sport, fun, facetiousness, jocoseness, drol- 


ery. 
pleasant-spirited (plez’ant-spir’i-ted), a. Hav- 
ing a pleasant spirit; cheerful; merry. 
D. Pedro. A pleasant-spirited lady. 
Leon. There’s little of the melancholy element in her. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 355, 
pleasant-tongued (plez’ant-tungd), a. Having 
leasing speech. 
pleasauncet, x. An obsolete form of pleasance. 
please (pléz), v.; pret. and DP. pleased, ppr. 
pleasing. [ς pra < OF. plesir, plaisir, 
also plere, pleire, ¥'. plaire = Pr. placer = Sp. 
placer = Pg. pracer = It. piacere, piagere, < Li. 
placere, please, be agreeable, welcome, or ac- 
ceptable, satisfy, impers. placet (with dat. mihi, 
ete.), it pleases, suits (me, etc.), it is (my) opin- 
ion or resolve, etc. From the L. placere are 
also ult. E. pleasant, pleasance, pleasure, plea, 
plead, complacent, complaisant, placid, placate, 
ete. In constructions and development please 
is similar to like3,v.] I, trans. 1. To be agree- 
able to; suit; satisfy; seem good to: used im- 


pleasedly (plé’zed-li), adv. 


pleasemant, ”. 


pleaser (plé’zér), 7. 





pleaser 


tiem? and followed by an object, originally 
ative, of the person: same as like3,I.,1. This 
impersonal construction with the indirect object of the 
person has given way in more familiar use to a personal 
construction, the original dative you, in if you please, for 
example, being now taken as the subject. (See iL,1.) The 
word in this sense was formerly common in polite request, 
may it please you, or if tt please you, or, elliptically, Wee 
you: a mode of speech still common in addressing a judge 
or pereuns of rank or position: as, may it please the court ; 
if it please your honor; please your worship; etc. Com- 

pare Π., 1. 
It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell. 
Col. i. 19. 

Please you, lords, 

In sight of both our battles we may meet. 

Shak., 2 Hen, IV., iv. 1. 178. 


The toils and troubles, 
All that is burthenous in authority, 
Please you lay it on me. 
Middleton (and a , Mayor of Queenborough, i. 1. 


It is very likely, an 't please your Worship, that I should 
bullock him ; I have marks enow about my body to show 
of his cruelty to me. Fielding, Tom Jones, ii. 6. 


2. To excite agreeable sensations or emotions 
in; impart satisfaction, gratification, pleasure, 
or delight to; gratify; content. 


The elther suster vndirstode hym wele, and gretly was 
plesed with his doctryne. Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), i. 5. 


I know a Trouttaken with a fly of your own making will 
please you better than twenty with one of mine. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 247. 


What next I bring shall please... 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire, 
Milton, P. L., viii. 449. 
Pleas’d in Mind, he calls a Chair, 
Adjusts, and combs, and courts the Fair. 
Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 


"Tis certainly very commendable in the King, who pleases 
himself in Planting and Pruning the Trees with his own 
Hand, to make use of no other Trees but what the Neigh- 
bouring Woods afford. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 209. 


If it were not to please you, I see no necessity of our 

parting. Dryden, Mock Astrologer, iv. 
Pleased with his daily task, or, if not pleased, 
Contented. Wordsworth, Prelude, vi. 


Please the pigs. See pigl.—To be pleased (followed 
by an infinitive with to). (α) To be willing or well inclined. 


Here also they are pleased to shew a stone, which, they 
say, spoke on μα. question. 


ococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 9. 
Many of our most skillful painters .. . 


were pleased to 
recommend this author to me. 
Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 


(0) To think fit or have the complaisance or kindness ; 
condescend; be good enough; be so kind as: an expres- 
sion of courtesy, often used ironically. 
They are pleas’d, I hear, 
To censure me extremely for my 
Fletcher, 


To be pleased in, to take pleasure in. 


And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased. Mat. iii. 17. 


=§ 2. To rejoice, gladden, make glad. 
Te va ane. 1. To like; choose; think fit: as, 
do as you please. 


Their troops we can expel with ease, 
Who vanquish only when we { 
Dryden, ¥air Stranger, Ἱ. 12. 


The Aga sent for my servant, and told him I might stay 
as long as I pleased, but that I should see nothing more. 
Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 119. 


Since I last attended your Lordship here, I summoned 
my Thoughts to Counsel, and canvassed to and fro within 
myself the Business you pleased to impart to me, for going 
upon the King’s Service into Italy. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 25. 


Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
Pope, R. of the L., 1. 69. 
[In this use common in polite request: as, please let me 
pass; especially in the p if you please (see L., 1), by 
ellipsis, n familiar use, please: as, let me pass, please. | 
2. To give pleasure; win approval. 
For we that live to please must please to live. 
Johnson, Prol. on Opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 


Let her be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or “7 please no more. 
ordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 3. 


ree be 
alentinian, i. 3. 


In a pleased man- 
ner; with pleasure or satisfaction. 

Surely, he that would be pleasedly innocent must re- 
frain from the tast of offence. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 40. 


He . . . that can look upon another man’s lands evenly 
and pleasedly, as if they were his own. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 3. 
[< please, v., and obj. man.] 
An officious or servile person who courts favor; 
a pickthank. 
Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany, .. . 
Told our intents before. Shak., L. L. L., ν. 2. 463. 
One who pleases or grati- 
fies. 
No man was more a pleaser of all men, to whom he [St. 
Paul] became all honest things, that he might gain some. 
Jer. Taylor (Ὁ, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 190. 





pleasing (plé’zing), n. 


pleasingly (plé’zing-li), adv. 


pleasingness (plé’zing-nes), n. 


pleasing 


[< ME. plesynge; verbal 
n. of please,v.] 1. Pleasure given or afforded; 
pleasurable or pleasure-giving quality; gratifi- 
cation; charm. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 


To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 
hak., Rich. Τ11., i. 1. 18. 


2. Satisfaction; approbation. 


That ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleas- 
ing, being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God. Col. i. 10. 


3+. A matter of pleasure. ‘ 


Swiche manere necessaries as bee plesynges 
To folk that han ywedded hem with rynges, 
haucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 613. 


pleasing (plé‘zing), p.a. [< ME. plesynge ; ppr. 


of please, υ.] Giving pleasure or satisfaction; 
agreeable to the senses or to the mind; grati- 
fying: as, a pleasing prospect; a pleasing reflec- 
tion; pleasing manners. 


It were plesynge to god that he hadde my doughter 
spoused. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 226. 


I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 5. 28. 
I know there is no music in your ears 
So pleasing as the groans of men in prison. 
Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, i. 2. 
To be exempt from the passions with which others are 
tormented is the only pleasing solitude. 
Steele, Spectator, Νο. 4. 
She formed a picture, not bright enough to dazzle, but 
fair enough to interest; not brilliantly striking, but very 
delicately pleasing. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xvi. 


=Syn. Agreeable, Congenial, etc. See pleasant. 
In a pleasing 
manner; so as to give pleasure. 
While all his soul, 
With trembling tenderness of hope and fear, 
Pleasingly pain’d, was all employ’d for her. 
Mallet, Amyntor and Theodora, iii. 
The quality of 
being pleasing or of giving pleasure. 
Stafford’s speech was esteemed full of weight, reason, 
and pleasingness; and so affectionate it was that it ob- 


tained pity and remorse in the generality. 
ood, Athenz Oxon., IT. 36. 


pleasurable (plezh’ir-a-bl), a. [ς pleasure + 


-able.| 1. Pleasing; giving or capable of giv- 
ing pleasure; gratifying; pleasant. 

On the restoration of his Majesty of pleaswrable mem- 
ory, he hastened to court, where he rolled away and shone 


as in his native sphere. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 2. (Davies.) 


By feeling is meant any state of consciousness which is 
pleasurable or painful. 


J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 449. 

2. Pleasure-seeking; capable of receiving plea- 
sure. [Rare.] 

A person of his pleasurable turn and active spirit could 

never have submitted to take long or great pains in at- 


taining the qualifications he is master of. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. xii. (Davies.) 


I think we are a reasonable, but by no means a pleasur- 
able people; and to mend us we must have a dash of the 
French and Italian; yet I don’t know how. 

Gray, Letters, I. 126. 

pleasurableness (plezh’ir-a-bl-nes), n. The 

quality of being pleasurable or of giving plea- 

sure: as, the pleasurableness of the benevolent 
emotions. 


Able to discern the fraud and fained pleasurableness of 
the bad. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 61. 


The Sensations that have been considered have no in- 
herent quality of pleasurableness or painfulness. 
Mind, IX. 339, 
pleasurably (plezh’ir-a-bli), adv. In a plea- 
surable manner; with pleasure; with gratifi- 
cation of the senses or the mind. 
Woe to those that live etree f and pleasurably in Zion, 


and that trust to the impregnable situation of the City of 
Samaria. . Hall, Hard Texts, Amos vi. 1. 


pleasurancet, . Pleasure. Destruction of Troy 
E. E. T. S.), 1. 3471. 

pleasure (plezh’ir), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pleasur, plesur; with termination accommo- 
dated to the noun suffix -wre (as also in leisure), 
€ OF. plesir, plaisir, F. plaisir = Pr. plazer = 
Sp. placer = Pg. prazer = It. piacere, piagere, 
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the freedom from consequent pain, the number of persons 
whom it affects, etc. 
And Salomon saithe, ‘‘ The harte full of enuie 
Of him selfe hath no pleasure nor commoditie.” 
68 Book (E. KE. T..S.), p. 349. 
There is a pleasure, sure, 
In being mad which none but madmen know. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii. 
About three quarters of the way up the hill we came to 
a level spot where there is a fountain, and every thing 
made very convenient for those who come here for their 
pleasure, Pococke, Description of the East, 11. i. 146. 
How shall we define pleasure? It seems obvious to de- 
fine it as the kind of feeling which pleases us, which we 


like or prefer. Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 114. 


2, Sensual gratification; indulgence of the ap- 
petites.—3. That which pleases or gratifies the 
senses or the mind; that which is delightful or 
beautiful, 


Wiche Galyes went to the Turke Ambasset, and they 
Caryed with them Riches and pleasurs, as clothe of gold 
and Crymsyn velvett, and other thyngs mor than I knewe. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 
O bonny, bonny was my love, 
A pleasure to behold. 
James Herries (Child’s Ballads, I. 209). 


4, A favor; gratification. 


Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
und, Acts xxiv. 27. 


He (Domitian) would have done us some pleasure in 
driving away those flies. Coryat, Crudities, I. 151. 


5. Will; desire; preference, or whatever one 
chooses, desires, or wills: as, it is my pleasure 
to remain. 


My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure. 


Isa. xlvi. 10. 
It is his worship’s pleasure, sir, to bail you. 
iddleton (and others), The Widow, if. 2. 
Cannot a man of fashion, for his pleasure, put on, now 
and then, his working-day robes of humility, but he must 
presently be subject to a beadle’s rod of correction? 
Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, i. 1. 
There is a pe tive of God and an arbitrary pleasure 
above the letter of his own law. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 57. 


At pleasure, as or whenever one pleases: as, an officer 
removable at pleasure. 


Here are many Tortoises, and abundance of all sorts of 
foules, whose young ones we tooke and eate at our plea- 
sure. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 107. 

But if love be so dear to thee, thou hast a chamber-sted 

Which Vulcan purposely contriu’d with all fit secrecie ; 

There sleepe at pleasure. Chapman, Tliad, xiv. 288. 
Positive pleasure, See positive-—To take pleasure 
in, to have satisfaction or enjoyment in; regard with ap- 
probation or favor. 

The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him. 

Ps. cxivii. 11. 
=Syn. 1. Joy, Delight, etc. (see gladness), satisfaction, 
comfort, solace.— 2, Self-indulgence ; luxury, sensuality, 
voluptuousness.—4, Kindness. 

pleasure (plezh’ar), ο. ¢.; pret and pp. plea- 
sured, ppr. pleasuring. [< pleasure, πι] To give 
pleasure to; please; gratify. 

I count it one of my greatest afflictions, say, that I can- 
not pleasure such an honourable gentleman. 

hak., T. of Α., iii. 2. 68. 
Silvius doth shew the citty dames brave sights, 
And they for that doe pleasure him a nightes, 
Times’ Whistle (E. BE. T. 8.), p. 90. 
You’re in the happiest way t’ enrich yourself 
And pleasure me. Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. 

Aristides . . . would do no man wrong with pleasuring 
his friends; nor yet would anger them by denying their 
requests. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 273. 

The Birds rural Musick too 
Is as melodious and free 
As if they sung to pleasure you. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Spring. 
Tost his ball and flown his kite and roll’d 
His hoop, to pleaswre Edith. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
pleasureful (plezh’ir-ful), a. [ς pleasure + 
-ful.| Pleasant; agreeable. [Rare.] 

This country, for the fruitfulness of the land and the 

conveniency of the sea, hath been reputed a very commo- 


dious and pleasureful country. 
Abp. Abbot, Descrip. of the World. 


pleasure-ground (plezh’ir-ground), n. Ground 
ornamented and appropriated to pleasure or 
amusement. | 
On his Tuscan villa he [Pliny] is more diffuse ; the gar- 
den makes a considerable part of the description; and 


what was the principal rani of that pleasure-ground ? 
alpole, Modern Gardening. 


please, inf. used as noun: see please.] 1. That pleasure-house (plezh’tr-hous),. A house to 


mode of feeling or affective experience which 
tifies the sentient being that experiences 
it, so that there is an impulse to its continu- 


ance or renewal. As being a definite mental process, 
a feeling, pleasure is distinguished from happiness, which 
is a general state of consciousness arising from such an 
adaptation of circumstances to desires as produces a 
prevalent mood of satisfaction. According to hedonistic 
writers, happiness consists in an excess of pleasure over 
pain. Pleasure is measured by its intensity, its duration, 


which one retires for recreation or pleasure. 
I built my soul a lordly pleaswre-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


pleasureless ο πι a. [ς pleasure + 
-less.] Devoid of pleasure; without enjoyment 
or satisfaction. 


He himself was sliding into that 


asureless yielding to 
the small solicitations of circum 


nce which is a com- 


plebiscita, x. 





plebiscita 
moner history of perdition than any single momentous 
bargain. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxix. 


pleasurer (plezh’ir-ér),n. A pleasure-seeker. 

Let us turn now to another portion of the London popu- 

lation; . . . we mean the Sunday pleasurers. 
Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, ix. 

pleasure-train (plezh’ir-tran), n. A railway 
excursion-train. [Όο]]οα.] 

pleasure-trip (plezh’ir-trip), n. A trip or ex- 
cursion for pleasure. 

pleasuristt (plezh’ir-ist),n. [< pleasure + -ist.] 
A person devoted to worldly pleasure; a plea- 
sure-seeker, 

Let intellectual contests exceed the delights wherein 
mere pleasurists place their paradise. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. § 23. 
pleat, n.and v. See plait. 
pleb (pleb), η. [<L. plebs: see plebe.] One of 
the common people; a plebeian; a low-born 
person. 

The muggur [broad-snouted crocodile] is a gross pleb, 
and his features stamp him lowborn. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 78. 

plebe (pléb), . [< OF. plebe = Sp. Pg. It. plebe, 

¢ L. plebs, the common people: see plebs.| 11. 

The common people ; the populace; plebs; ple- 
beians. 

Which . . . wrought such impression in the hearts of 
the plebe that in short space they excelled in civility and 
government. 

Heywood, Apology for Actors (1612). (Halliwell.) 
2. A member of the lowest class in the United 
States naval and military academies; a fresh- 
man. [Slang.] 

The plebes of the last fall had passed through squad and 
company drill, and the battalion was now proficient in the 
most intricate maneuvre. The Century, XXXVII. 464. 

plebeian (plé-bé’an), a.andn. [< OF. plebeien, 
F. plébéien, extended with suffix -en, E. -an (cf. 
Sp. plebeyo = Pg. plebeo = It. plebeo, plebejo, ple- 
beian), < L. plebeius, of or belonging to the com- 
mon people, < plebs, plebes, the common people: 
see plebs.]. I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of the plebs or common people; vul- 
ar. 
Ἡ Distinguishing the senator’s garded robe 
From a plebeian habit. 

Massinger, Believe as you List, i. 2. 


Wordsworth . . . confounded plebeian modes of thought 
with rustic forms of phrase, and then atoned for his blun- 
der by absconding into a diction more Latinized than that 
of any poet of his century. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 156. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 


He through the midst unmark’d, 
In show plebeian angel militant 
Of lowest order, pass’d. | Milton, P. L., x. 442. 
ΤΙ. n. One of the common people or lower 
ranks: first applied to the common people of 
ancient Rome, comprising those free citizens 
who were not descended from the original or 
patrician families. See plebs. 
They haue no gentlemen, but euery man is a Plebeian 
vntill his merits raise him. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 438. 
The word plebeian, in its strict sense, is no more con- 
temptuous than the word commoner in England. 
Έπομο, Brit., XVII. 526. 
plebeianism (plé-bé’an-izm), η. [< plebeian + 
-ism.} The state or character of being ple- 
beian; the conduct or manners of plebeians; 
vulgarity. 
Thor himself engages in all manner of rough manual 
work, scorns no business for its plebeianism. Carlyle. 
plebeianize (plé-bé’an-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
plebeianized, ppr. plebeianizing. [< plebeian + 
-ize.] To render plebeian or common. Imp. 


Dict. 

plebicolist (plé-bik’o-list), n. [< L. plebicola, 
one who courts the common people (6 plebs, the 
common people, + colere, cultivate), + -ist.] 
One who courts the favor of the common people; 
afriend of the people; ademagogue. [Rare.] 


plebification (pleb’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [< L. plebs, 


the common people, + -ficatio(n-), < -ficare, 
make: see -fy.] The act of making plebeian 
or common; the act of deteriorating by vulgar- 

izing. 
You begin with the attempt to popularize learning and 
hy: but you will end in the plebijication of know- 
edge, Coleridge. 
What is practically meant by the plebijication of opinion, 
as a danger to be dreaded, is, when put in its extremest 
form, the tyranny of unintelligent or half intelligent mobs. 
H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 127. 


plebify (pleb’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plebified, 


ppr. plebifying. [« L. plebs, the common peo- 
e, + -ficare, make: see =fy.] Το make ple- 

ο bring into accord with plebeian ideals 

[ Rare. ] 

Plural of plebiscitum, 


or methods. 


plebiscitary 
plebiscitary (pleb’i-si-ta-ri), a, [< plebiscite + 
~ary.) Pertaining to or of the nature of a pleb- 
iscite. 
The plebiscitary confirmation makes the reform illusory. 
The Nation, May 12, 1870, p. 297. 
LP ears or -sét),n. [ς F. plébiscite 


plebiscite 3 
t. plebiscito, ¢ L. plebiscitum, a decree 


= Sp. Pg. 


or ordinance of the people, < plebs, the people, . 


+ scitum, a decree, neut. of scitus, pp. of scire, 
know: see science.|] 1. Same as plebiscitwm.— 
2. An expression of the will or pleasure of the 
whole people in regard to some measure already 
decided upon; a vote of the whole people for 
the ratification or disapproval of some matter: 
chiefly a French usage. 


If people by a plebiscite elect a man despot over them, do 
they remain free because the despotism was of their own 
making? H. Spencer, Man vs, State, p. 14. 


Plebiscite we have lately taken, in popular use, from the 
French. The word previously belonged, however, to the 
language of the civil law. F’. Hali, Mod. Eng., Ρ. 310. 


plebiscitum (pleb-i-si’tum), .; pl. plebiscita 
(-ti). [L.: see plebiscite.) A law enacted in 
ancient Rome by the lower rank of citizens 
meeting in the assembly called the comitia tri- 
buta, under the presidency of a tribune or some 
other plebeian magistrate ; a decree of the plebs. 
At first these decrees bound only the plebs, but by:a law 
generally assigned to 449 B. ο, and confirmed by later 
legislation (339 and 286 B. C.), their effect was extended 
to the patricians. 

plebity+ (pleb’i-ti), n. [« L., plebita(t-)s, the 
rank of a common citizen, ¢ plebs, the common 
people: see plebs.] The common people; the 

lebs. Wharton. 

plebs (plebz), . [1.., also less commonly plebes, 
in OL. pleps, also plebis, the common people; 

akin to plenus, full, plerique, many, ete.: see 

plenty.) The lower order of citizensin ancient 

Rome; the plebeians; hence, in general, the 


populace. The members of this order were originally of 
pure Latin blood, but were not among the founders of 
Rome; they were recruited from.the ranks of the clients 
and of the Latin peoples who had been annexed by Rome; 
while citizens, they did not figure in the three tribes or 
in the οτί and gentes of the patricians, and were thus 
excluded from the comitia, the senate, and all public 

civil. and religious offices. . They had all, the duties and 
-burdens of citizens with greatly restricted privileges. Af- 
ter the establishment of the republic there took place a 
long struggle between the two orders. The plebeians se- 
cured the institution of the tribunate, various reforms, 
and an increased share in the government; their efforts 
culminated when, by the Licinian laws (about 367 B. C.), 
they secured one of the twoconsulships: The offices of dic- 
tator, censor, and pretor were soon opened to them, and 
finally, by the Ogulnian law (300 B. 6,), the sacred colleges. 
The strife practically ended by the final confirmation of 
the extended plebiscitum, about 286 B. c. (See plebiscitum.) 
Under the kings and therepublic a plebeian could be raised 
to patrician rank) only by a lex curiata: Julius Cesar and 
the emperors conferred the distinction by. personal de- 
cree. Patrician families or individuals sometimes went 
over to the plebeian order, for various reasons. 


Cesar, as I stated in another Lecture, divides all the 
Continental Celtic tribes into the Equites and the Plebs. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 132. 


Bethink you that you have to deal with plebs, 
The commonalty. Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 153. 


pleck (plek), π. [< ME. pleck, plek; a var. of 
plack.| A plot of ground. [Prov. Eng. ] 
For the bourz watz so brod & so bigge alce, 
Stalled in the fayrest stud the sterrez an-vnder, 


Prudly on a plat playn, plek alther-fayrest. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1379. 


plecolepidous (plek-6-lep’i-dus), a. [< ἄτ.πλέ- 


κειν, twine, twist, + λεπίς (λεπιδ-), a scale: see Plectoptera (plek-top’te-rii), αι. pl. 
lenis.) In bot., having the bracts coherent that ή vate 


form the involucre in composite plants. 

plecopter (pié-kop’tér),”. [< Gr. πλέκειν, twine, 
twist, + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.] A mem- 
ber of the order Plecoptera. Also pleccpteran. 

Plecoptera (plé-kop’te-rii), n. pl.  [NL.: see 
plecopter.] In entom., an order of insects, the 
stone-flies, having the reticulated wings folded 
in repose, whence the name. The antennw are 
long, setaceous, and many-jointed, and the jaws rudimen- 
tary. The family Perlid# represents this order, It is 
not a large group, and in North America comprises. thir- 
teen genera and less than one hundred species. See cut 
under: Perla. 

plecopteran (plé-kop’te-ran), η. [< plecopter + 
-απ.] Same as plecopter. 

plecopterous (plé-kop’te-rus), a. [< plecopter 
+ -ous.| Having reticulated wings which are 
folded in repose, asa perlid; specifically, of or 

ertaining to the Plecoptera. : 
ecostomus (plé-kos’t6-mus), n. [NL. (Gro- 

novius, 1754),< Gr. πλέκειν, twine, twist, + ordua, 

. mouth.] A South American genus of catfishes 
of the family Siluride. 

Plecotinz (plek-0-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., ς Pleco- 
tus + -ine.| A subfamily of Vespertilionide, 
exemplified by the genus Plecotus, having rudi- 
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mentary nasal appendages or grooves and very 
large ears; the eared bats. The genera Plecotus, 
Synotus, Otonycteris, Nyctophilus, and Antrozous are con- 
tained in this group. Also called Plecoti. 


plecotine (plek’6-tin), a. Belonging to the Ple- 


cot. 

Plecotus (plé-k6’tus),». [NL. (Geoffroy), < Gr. 
πλέκειν, twine, twist, + οὓς (ὠτ-), ear.] A genus 
of eared bats of the family Vespertilionide and 
subfamily Plecotine, having the incisors and 
premolars each two above and three below on 
each side, as the long-eared bat of Europe, P. 
auritus, and the North American P. macrotis. 

Plectellaria (plek-te-la’ri-i), n. pl, [NL., < L. 
plectere, plait, twine, twist, + -ell- + -aria.] A 
suborder of nassellarians, whose skeleton con- 
sists of a simple silicious ring or of a triradiate 
framework of spicules, usually furnished with 
PECCee Res forming simple or branched spicules. 

he branches of the latter may be united into a loose plex- 
us, without, however, forming a chambered fenestrated 
shell. The skeleton is entirely wanting only in the sim- 
plest form. 
plectellarian (plek-te-la‘ri-an), a. and η. [< 
Plectellaria + -an.] Ἱ. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Plectellaria. 

II, ». A member of the Pleciellaria. 
plectile (plek’til), a. [< L. geen, plaited, 
< plectere, plait: see plait.) oven; plaited. 

The crowns and garlands of the Ancients. . . were made 


up after all the ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 
Sir Τ. Browne, Misc. ‘Tracts, ii. 


Plectocomia (plek-td-k6’mi-i), η. [NL. (Mar- 
tius and Blume, 1830), so called in allusion to 
the slender filaments; ¢ Gr. πλεκτός, plaited, 
twisted (verbal adj. of πλέκειν, plait, twist), + 
kéun, hair.) A genus of ratan-palms of the 
tribe Metroxylexe and subtribe Calamez. It is 
characterized by an axillary dicecious inflorescence, with 
numerous persistent spathes, and the spadix divided into 
many very long tail-like branches, every branch sheathed 
with numerous two-ranked closely imbricated shell-shaped 
secondary spathes, each inclosing a short spike 3 inches 
or less long, bearing coriaceous perianths. The 6 spe- 
cies are’ natives of mountains in eastern India and the 
Malayan archipelago. ‘They are climbing palms, with 
slender or robust, very much prolonged stems. The one- 
seeded fleshy fruits are densely covered with overlapping 
rough-fringed, almost prickly scales. The large leaves 
are pinnate, with, narrowly elliptical segments, and the 
midrib extended. into long whip-like tails, covered be- 
neath with exceedingly strong compound claw-like spines, 
which take firm hold of branches of trees, and su port the 
climbing stem, which in P. elongata, the rotang-dahown of 
Indian jungles, is said to extend to a length of 500 feet. 

plectognath (plek’tog-nath), a. and π. J, a. 
Pertaining to the Plectognathi, or having their 
characters. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Plectognathi. 

Plectognathi (plek-tog’na-thi), n. pl. 
Gr. πλεκτός, plaited, twisted, + γνάθος, jaw.) An 
order of physoclistous fishes, with the cranium 
normal, the premaxillaries usually eodssified be- 
hind with the maxillaries, the dentary codssi- 
fied with the articular and angular bones, and 
the lower pharyngeals distinct: so called from 
the extensive ankyloses of the jaws. The order 
includes the porcupine-fishes, swell-fishes, box-fishes, 
globe-fishes, egg-fishes, file-fishes, and related forms, as 
of the families Triacanthidx, Balistidz, Triodontida, Os- 
traciontid2, Tetrodontidz, Diodontidz, and Molidez. 

plectognathic (plek-tog-nath’ik), a. [< plectog- 
nath + -ic.| Same as plectognath. 

plectognathous (plek-tog’na-thus), a. [¢ plec- 
tognath + -ous.| Same as plectognath. 


Gr. πλεκτός, plaited, twisted, + πτερόν, wing, 
= E. feather.) In Packard’s elassification 
(1888), one of 15 orders of insects, correspond- 


ing to the order Lphemerida of Brauer. The 
latter name is in more general use. See 
May-fly. | 
plectospondy] (plek-té-spon’dil), a. and n. [< 


Gr. πλεκτός, plaited, twisted, + σπόνδυλος, σφόν- 
dvAoc, a vertebra: see spondyl.] I, a. Hav- 
ing some joints of the back-bone codssified or 
ankylosed together, as a fish; having the char- 
soto of the Plectospondyli. Also plectospondy- 
ous. 
IT. η. ου. fish of the order Plectospondyli. 
Plectospondyli (plek-td-spon’di-li), n. pl. 
[NL.: see plectospondyl.] An.order of fishes 
having a precoracoid arch, a symplectic but 
no coronoid bones, and the anterior vertebrse 
coéssified and connected with the auditory ap- 
paratus by a chain of little bones. It contains 
the cyprinids, characinids, and gymnonotous 
fishes—all of fresh water. 
plectospondylous (plek-t6-spon‘di-lus), a. {[ς 
lectospondyl + -ous,|. Same as plectospondyl. 
plectra, ». . Plural of plectrum. 


a (plek’tron), n. 


Plectrophenax (plek-trof’e-naks), n. 





plectrum 


Plectranthus (plek-tran’thus), ». [NL. (L’/Hé- 
ritier, 1784), so called in allusion to the spurred 
corolla of many species; < Gr, πλῆκτρον, spur 
(see plectrum), + ἀνθος, flower.]. A genus of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants of the fam- 

lily Menthacex, tribe Ocimee, type of the sub- 
tribe Plectranthine, characterized by the 
longer and concave anterior corolla-lobe, four 
perfect stamens, calyx with five equal or. un- 
equal. teeth, tho posterior tooth sometimes 
larger, and this or the corolla often prolonged 
below into a spur or sac. There are about 150 
species, natives of the tropics, especially in Africa, Asia, 
and the Pacific. They are usually herbs, rarely tall shrubs, 
bearing two-lipped flowers with a long tube, in large or 
small cymes, which are variously racemed or panicled, 
and are commonly blue or purple. The name cockspur- 
Ποιυεγ is sometimes used for the cultivated species, which 
are either tender annuals orherbs and shrubs grown under 
glass. P. ternatus is the omime-root of Madagascar. 


plectre (plek’tér), n. [< F. plectre, < L. plec- 
trum, plectrum: see plectrum.] A plectrum. 


[Rare. 
He'd strike that lyre adroitly — speech, 
Would but a twenty-cubit plectre .each. 
Lrowning, Sordello. 
Same as plectrum. 
lectrophanes. (plek-trof’‘a-néz), m  [NL. 
(Temminek, 1820), < Gr. πλῆκτρον, a eock’s spur 
(see plectrum), + φαίνειν, show.] A genus of 
Fringillidz, so named from the long straight- 
ened hind claw or plectrum characteristic of 
some of its members; the snow-buntings or 
longspurs. The bill is small and conic, with a nasal 
ruff or tuft of plumules; the wings are long and pointed; 
and the tail is short, and square or emarginate. The com- 
mon snow-bunting is usually called P. nivalis, but has 
been placed in a different genus (Plectrophenaz). The 
Lapland longspur is P. lapponicus. The collared and the 
ainted longspurs are P. ornatus and P. pictus. Exclud- 
ng the snow-bunting, the members of this genus are now 
usually called Centrophanes or Calcarius. See cut under 
Centrophanes. 
(NL., < 


Gr. πλήκτρον, a cock’s spur (see plectrum), + 
φέναξ, a οπεαῦ.] A genus of Fringillide dis- 
membered from Plectophanes, having P. nivalis 
as its type; the snow-buntings. 


Αν ος η (plek-trop-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 


NL., < Plectropterus + -idz.] The spur- 
winged geese regarded as a family apart from 
Anatidz. See cut under Plectropterus. 


Plectropterine (plek-trop-te-ri’né), π. pl. 


[NL., <.Pleetropterus +. -inz.] A subfamily 
of Anatidz, represented by the genus Plectrop- 
terus; the spur-winged geese. 


Also plectognathic, plectognathous. plectropterine (plek-trop’te-rin), a. Belong- 


ing to the Plectropterine. 


[NL., < Plectropterus (plek-trop’te-rus), m. [NL. (W. 


E. Leach, 1824), ς Gr. πλῆκτρον, a cock’s spur 
(see plectrum), + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.] 





Spur-winged Goose (Plectropterus gambensts). 


An African genus of geese having a spur on 
the wing, as P. gambensis. 
plectrum (plek‘’ trum), η. pl. plectra (-αἉἈ). 
[NL., ς L. plectrum, ς Gr. πλῆκτρον, a thing to 
striko with, as an instrument for striking the 
lyre, a: spear-point, a cock’s spur, a punting- 
pole, < πλήσσειν (πληκ-), strike: see plague.} 1. 
A small instrument of ivory, horn, or metal 
used for plucking or twanging the strings of 
a lyre, cithara, or other similar instrument. 

I heard the forlorn but melodious note of a hooting owl 
indefinitely far: such a sound as the frozen earth would 
yield if struck with a suitable plectrum. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 292. 
2. Something like or likened to a plectrum 
(at) In anat,; (1) The stylohyal bone, or styloid process 





plectrum 
of the temporal bone. (2) The uvula. (3) The tongue. 


Encye, Dict. (b) In ornith., a spur or claw on the wing or 
foot. (ο) In entom., a small bristle or point on the costal 
margin of the wing, and standing out from it 
pled (pled). An occasional (less correct) pret- 
erit and past participle of plead. 
pledge (plej),”. [ ME. plegge, < OF. plege, 
pleige, plaige, ploige, ploge, plage, m., Tr 
plieu, pleya = Olt. pieggio, a pledge, surety, 
bail (person or thing), prob. < LL, *prebium, 
found only in ML. forms reflecting the Rom., 
plivium, pluvium, plegium, neut., a pledge, 
surety, plivius, plegius, m., one who gives a 
pledge, surety (cf. L. prebrum, in pl. prebra, 
an amulet), < L. prebere, proffer, offer, give, 
grant, afford (prebere jfidem, give promise or 
security): see prebend, and ef. plevin, from the 
same source. Hence pledge, v.] 1. In law: 
(at) A person who goes surety or gives bail for 
another; especially, a surety whom early Eng- 
lish law required of a plaintiff on bringing an 
action. After a time “John Doe” and “ Rich- 
ard Roe” did duty as such pledges. (0) A bail- 
ment of personal property as a security for some 
debt or engagement. Story, J. It differs from a 
chattel mortgage in three essential characteristics: (1) it 
may be constituted without any contract in writing, merely 
νι delivery of the thing pledged ; (2) it requires a delivery 
of the thing pledged, and is continued only so long as the 
possession remains with the creditor ; (8) it-does not gen- 
erally pass the title to the thing pledged, but gives only a 
lien to the creditor, and the debtor retains the general 
property. But, as regards choses in action, the distinction 
that a mortgage is a transfer of the title, while a pledge is 
a mere lien without a transfer of title, does not always hold 
ood; for in most cases a pledge of choses in action can 
be made effectual only by atransfer of the legal title. (See 
mortgage.) Apledge of a chose in action is now more com- 
monly termed collateral security, or collateral. (¢) The 
thing pawned or delivered as security; a pawn. 
—2. Anything given or considered as security 
for the performance of an act; a guaranty. Thus, 
a man gives his word or makes a promise to another, which 
is received as a pledge for fulfilment; a candidate for par- 
liamentary honors gives promises or pledges to support cer- 
tain measures ; the mutual affection of husband and wife 
is a pledge for the faithful performance of the marriage 
covenant ; mutual interest is the best pledge for the per- 
formance of treaties. 
Him litle answerd th’ angry Elfin knight, .. . 
But threw his gauntlet, as a sacred pledge, 
His cause in combat the next day to try. 
1 Spenser, Ἐ, Ω., I. iv. 43. 
I had been insulted by the boy that belonged to the 
gate, who demanded money of me, and snatched my hand- 
kerchief from me as a pledge. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 7. 
(a) Figuratively, a child; offspring. 
"Tis the curse 
Of great estates to want those predaes which 
The poor are happy in: they, in a cottage, 
With joy behold the models of their youth. 
letcher, Spanish Curate, i. 3. 
(0) A surety; a hostage. 


Command my eldest son, nay, all my sons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ν. 1. 50. 
Samuel, their other consort, Powhatan kept for their 
pledge. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 213. 
(c) A formal obligation whereby one voluntarily binds 
himself to abstain from the use of intoxicating drink. 
3. A token or sign of favor, agreement, ete. 
Let it therefore suffice us to receive Sacraments as sure 
dges of God’s favour, signs infallible that the hand of 
saving mercy doth thereby reach forth itself towards 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 


Here, boldly take 
My hand in pledge, this hand, that never yet 
Was given away to any. 
| Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 3. 

4. An expression of good will, or a promise of 
friendship and support, conveyed by drinking 
together; hence, in a more general sense, the 
act of drinking together; the drinking of a 
health. 


Suppose that you winked at our friends drinking those 
pledges. Scott. 
To hold in pledge, to keep as security.—To put in 
pledge, to pawn —To take the pledge, to bind one’s 
self to observe principles of temperance or of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drink.=S$yn. 2, Covenant, etc. 
See promise, n., ad earnest. 

MEL, 


pledge (plej), ο. t.; pret. and pp. pledged, 
pledging. [< ME. pleggen, < iP. pleiger, 
reflex plegiare, plegire (beside plevire, plivire, 
ete., after the OF. plevir, pledge: see plevin); 
from the noun: see pledge, n.| 1. To give as 
a pledge or pawn; deposit in pawn; deposit or 
leave in possession of a person as security. 
See pledge, n.—2. To give or formally and 
solemnly offer as a guaranty or security. 

And so her father pledg’d his word, 


And so his promise plight. 
The Gay Goss-Hawk (Child's Ballads, III. 281). 


Abs. But my vows are pledged to her. 
Sir 4. Let her foreclose, Jack; let her foreclose ; they 
are not worth redeeming. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


us. 
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We ο dge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacr onour. Declaration of Independence. 


3. To bind to something by a pledge, promise, 
or engagement; engage solemnly: as, to pledge 
one’s self. 
Here [shall] Patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law. 

Story, Life and Letters, I, 127. 
4+. To guarantee the performance of by or as 
by a pledge. 

Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it; 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΙ., iii. 8. 250. 
5. To give assurance of friendship to, or prom- 
ise friendship to, by or in the act of drinking; 
hence, to drink a health to or with. [The use of 
the word in this sense is said to have arisen from the 
fact that, in the rude and lawless society of former times, 
the person who called upon another to drink virtually 


pledged himself that the other would not be attacked 
while drinking or poisoned by the liquor. ] 
Pledge me, my Friend, and drink till thou be’st Wise. 
Cowley, Ode. 
so, there’s for your ale, and farewell. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 228. 


Sipping beverage divine, 
And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 
Keats, Lines on the Mermaid Tavern. 


Reach me my golden cup that stands by thee, 
And pledge me in it first for courtesy. 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult, 
6. To assure solemnly or in a binding manner; 
guarantee. 


Ye have plegged me 


111 pledge you, Sir: 


ypon youre lyves that I shall have 
no drede of deth. | Merlin (Ε. E. Τ. S.), i. ὃδ. 


=§ 1-3. To pawn, hypothecate,. See plight!, v. 
pledge-cup (plej’kup), ». A cup for drinking 
healths or pledges; especially, a large cup de- 
signed to pass rata hand to hand. 
pledgee (ple-j6’), π. [< pledge + -εεὶ.]. The 
erson to whom anything is Pied aede | 
pledgeless (plej’les), a. [ς pledge + -less.] 
Having no pledges. : 
pledgeor (plej‘or), π. [< pledge + -orl.] In 
law, one who gives a pledge; a pledger. . 
pledger (plej’ér), n. 1. One who pledges or of- 
fers a pledge. 
-. If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as a pledge or 
security for the repayment of money lent thereon at a day 
certain, he has them upon an express contractor condition 
to restore them if the pledger performs his part by re- 
deeming them in due time. lackstone, Com., II. xxx. 
2. One who accepts an invitation to drink af- 
ter another, or who pledges himself, his honor, 
word, ete., to another by drinking with him. 
If the pledger be inwardlye sicke, or have some infirmi- 


tie, whereby too much drinke doe empayre his health. 
Gascoigne, Delicate Diet for Droonkardes, 


pledge-ring (plej ring), n. A ring capable of 
being divided into three parts, each of which 
could be worn separately, one part for each of 
the parties to an agreement and one for the 
witness. 





pleiophylly 


less metallic and iridescent; the glossy ibises. 
The type is the common bay ibis, P. falcinellus. 
P. guaranna is the white-faced ibis of America. 
plegaphonia (pleg-a-fo’ni-a), m. [NL.,< Gr. 
πληγή, & blow, stroke, + -dwvia, < φωνεῖν, produce 
a sound or tone.] The sound yielded in auseul- 
tation of the chest when the larynx is percussed. 
pleghan (pleg’an), m. [Cf. Gael. ploicean, a 
Pest oadee ests boy.] <A stripling; a lad; a 
afilin. [Scotch.] 


The ordinary farmer’s household consisted of a big man, 
a little man, and a pleghan, i. e. a lad of fifteen to drive the 
plough. Quarterly Rev., CX LVI. 39. 


plegometer (ple-gom’e-tér), η. [< Gr. πληγή, a 
stroke, + µέτρον, measure.] Same as pleximeter. 
Pleiad (pli‘ad), .; pl. Pleiads, Pleiades (-adz, 
---4δ2). {ς1,. Pleias, Pleias (-ad-), < Gr. TAniac, 
Titevde (-ad-), pl. Πλειάδες, one of the Pleiads or 
Seven Stars, traditionally so called as indicat- 
ing by their rising the time of safe navigation; 
ς πλεῖν, sail.] One of a close group of small 
stars in the constellation Taurus, very con- 
spicuous on winter evenings, about twenty- 
four degrees north of the equator, and coming 
‘to the meridian at midnight in the middle of 


November. For some unknown reason, there were 
anciently said to be seven Pleiads, although only six 
were conspicuous then as now; hence the suggestion of 
a lost Pleiad. In mythology the Pleiads were said to be 
the daughters of Atlas and FPleione, and were named 
Alcyone, Merope, Οε]ῶπο, Electra, Sterope or Asterope, 
Taygeta, and Maia. These names, with those of the pa- 
rents, have been applied by modern astronomers since 
Riccioli (A. D. 1665) to the principal stars of the group. 
Four of the brightest stars are at the corners of a trape- 
zoid, with one in the base near the star at the northern 
angle, and one outside the trapezoid, like a handle to a 
dipper. Alcyone, the brightest of the group, is a greenish 
star, of magnitude 3.0, at the east end of the base of the 
trapezoid; itis η Tauri. Electra is a very white star, of 
magnitude 3.8, at the westernmost corner of the trape- 
zoid, on the short side opposite the base. Taygeta is a 
yellowish star, of magnitude 4.4, at the northern corner 
on the base. Merope is a yellowish star, of magnitude 4,2, 
at the southernmost corner, not on the base. It is sur- 
rounded by a faint nebula, discovered by Tempel many 
years ago, and visible with a telescope of moderate dimen- 
sions. But photographs show that the cluster is also full 
of invisible wisps and filaments of nebulosity, which are 
for the most part attached to the larger stars, Maia isa 
yellowish star, of magnitude 4.0, on the base of the trape- 
zoid,. close to the northern angle, but not in it.. Asterope 
18 a double star, of magnitude 5,7, not very conspicuous, 
forming an equilateral triangle with Taygeta and Maia, 
and lying outside of the trapezoid. Celzno is a star of mag- 
nitude 5.2; half-way between Electra and Taygeta; just a 
little outside the western slanting side of the trapezoid. 
Atlas is a yellowish star, of magnitude 3.8, the second or 
third brightest in the group, which lies out of the tra 
zoid, considerably to the east, as in the handle of the dip- 
per. . Pleione is a star of magnitude 5.1, a little north of 
Atlas. Photographic plates have revealed a great number 
of stars within the cluster. 


Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion? Job xxxViii. 31. 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow 

shade. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


pleint, a. [ΜΒ., < OF. 
Pg. pleno = It. pieno, ς L. plenus, full: see 
lenty.] Full; Feral Chaucer. 


bap nist lein, F. plein = Sp. 

pledgeryt (plej’ér-i),n. [< OF. plegerie, pleige- ἆ 
rie, θίο., < pleger, pledge: see pledge, υ.] Surety- 9 

aship. Phillips, 1706. pleinlyt, adv. [ME. pleynly; < plein + -ly2.) 
pledget (plej’et), π. [Perhaps for *pludget, as- Fully. Chaucer. 
sibilated dim. of plug: see plug.) A small pleio-. For words so beginning and not found 
plug; in surg., a small flat mass of lint, ab- “below, see forms beginning with plio-. 
sorbent cotton, etc., used, for example, to lay pleiochasium (pli-0-ka’si-um),. [NL., < Gr. 
over a wound to absorb the matter discharged. ΄ πλείων, more, + χάσις, separation,< χαίνειν, gape, 

Get my rollers, bolsters, and pledgets armed. yawn: see chasm.] In bot., a cyme with three 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii. 4. or more lateral axes. Also called multiparous 

leet, n. An carly modern English and Middle «πο, 
English spelling of plea. pleiomorphic (pli-6-mér’fik), a. [< pleiomor- 

Plegadis (pleg’a-dis), mn. [NL. (Kaup, 1829).] phism + -ic.] In bot., exhibiting or character- 
A genus of Ibidide, having the plumage more or ized by pleiomorphism. | 
pleiomorphism (pli-d-mér’fizm), n. [< pleiomor- 
phy + -ism.] In bot., the occurrence of more 
than one independent stage or form in the life- 
cycle of aspecies, asin certain uredineous fungi, 
such as Puccinia graminis, which passes through 
three stages. eo heterwcism, Puccinia, Ure- 
dinales, ete. Also spelled pleomorphism. 

pleiomorphy (pli’o-mor-fi), π. [< Gr. πλείων, 
more, + µορφή, {ουτη.] 1. In bot., same as pleio- 
morphism.—2, In vegetable teratol., the state of 
a normally irregular flower when it becomes 
regular by the increase in the number of its 
irregular elements. . It is due to an excessive 
development. Compare peloria. Also spelled 

leomorphy. 

p elophyllons (pli-6-fil’us), a. [< Gr. πλείων, 
more, + @vAdov, leaf.] In bot., exhibiting or 
characterized by pleiophylly; also, having sev- 
. “4 pen toi ο 

eio (pli’6-fil-i), n. pleiophyll-ous 

κ ον 4 . teratol., a condition in which 
there is an abnormal increase in the number of 
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Glossy Ibis ( Plegadts falcinellus). 


pleiophylly 


leaves starting from a particular point; also, 
that condition in which the number of leaflets 
in a compound leaf is abnormally increased. 
Masters. 
pleiosporous (pli’6-sp6-rus), α. [< Gr. πλείων, 
more, + σπόρος, seed: see spore.] In bot., having 
or containing several or many spores. 
pleiotaxy (pli’6-tak-si),. [ς Gr. πλείων, more, 
+ τάξις, arrangement, order,}| In dot., a multi- 
plication of the number of whorls—that is, the 
production of additional distinct whorls, as in 
many so-called double flowers. . Pleiotaxy may 
affect the bracts, calyx, corolla, androscium, 
ynocium, or perianth as a whole. 
pleiothalamous (pli-d-thal’a-mus), a. [¢ Gr. 
πλείων, more, + θάλαμος, a bedchamber.] In 
bot., several- or many-chambered or -celled. 
pleiotrachea (pli’6-tra-ké’i), m. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πλείων, more, + τραχεῖα, the windpipe.] In bot., 
a membranous tube or trachea containing a 
compound spiral fiber. Cooke. : 
Pleistocene (plis’td-sén), πα. [< Gr. πλεῖστος, 
most (superl. of πολύς, much), + καινός, recent. ] 
The name given by geologists, with more or 
less vagueness, to the lower division of the 
Quaternary or Post-tertiary deposits, or to that 
division which cannot properly be included 
under the designation recent. See Post-tertiary, 
Tertiary, and Quaternary. 
pleki, ~. A Middle English form of pleck. 
plenalt (plé’nal), a. [< ML. *plenalis (in adv. 
plenaliter),< L. plenus, full(see plein and plenty), 
+ -al.] Full; complete. 
ee and plenall act I make. 

veers J. Beaumont, Psyche, ix. 231. 

plenallyt (plé’nal-i), adv. Fully; entirely. 

Yours plenally devoted, Thomas Heyvvood. 

Heywood, Ep. Ded, to Fair Maid of the West. 

plenart, a. See plener. 

plenar te (plé-nir’jirit), π.. [< L. plenus, 
full, + Gr. ἄργυρος, silver, + -ite2.] A sulphid 
of bismuth and silver found near Schapbach in 
Baden: it is supposed to be similar in form to 
miargyrite. 

plenarily (plé’na-ri-li), adv... In a plenary man- 
ner; y; completely. 

plenariness (plé’na-ri-nes), π. The state of 
being plenary; fullness; completeness. 

plenarlyt, adv. See plenerly. 

plenarty (plé’nir-ti),n. [< OF. plenerete, pleni- 
erte, fullness, « plenier, < ML. plenarius, full, en- 
tire: see plenary. Cf. plener.} The state of an 
ecclesiastical benefice when occupied; occu- 
pancy by an incumbent: opposed to vacancy 
or avoidance: as, the plea of plenarty (that is, 
the plea that the benefice was already filled by 
valid appointment) was urged. 

When the clerk was once instituted ... the church 
became absolutely full; so the usurper by such plenarty, 
arising from his own presentation, became in fact seised 
of the advowson. Blackstone, Com., III. xvi. 
len (plé’na-ri),a.and n. [< ML. plenarius, 

Pontire®é L. plenus, full: see plenty. Cf. plener.} 
I, a. 1. Full; entire; complete: as, a plenary 
license; plenary consent; plenary indulgence. 

In a vawght vnderneth ys the very self Place wher our 


blyssyd lady was born. And ther ys Plenarte Remission. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 31. 

The King, to shew his plenary Authority of being at full 
Age, removed the Archbishop of York from being Lord 
Chancellor, and put in his Place William Wickham, Bishop 
of Winchester. Baker, Chronicles, p. 146, 
Do not confound yourself with Multiplicity of Authors; 
two is enough upon any Science, provided they be plenary 
and orthodox. Howell, Letters, I. v. 9. 


2. In law, noting an ordinary suit which passes 
through all its gradations and formal steps: 
opposed to summary. Plenary causes in the ecclesi- 
astical courts are now three—(qa) suits for ecclesiastical 
pin = en (0) suits relating to seats or sitting-places 
in churches ; and (ο) suits for tithes. 

The cause is made a plenary cause. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. (Latham.) 
8. Having full power; plenipotentiary. 

The chambers called into existence by the League of 
the Three Kings met at Erfurt in March, 1850. Austria, 
as an answer to the challenge, summoned a plenary assem- 
bly of the German Diet to meet at Frankfort in September. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 334: 


Plenary indulgence, the remission of all the temporal 


punishment due to sin. See indulgence, 4.—Ple in- 
spiration, complete inspiration of Scripture in all its ut- 
terances. See inspiration, 3. 


What is meant by “plenary inspiration” ?. A divine in- 
fluence full and sufficient to secure its end. The end in 
this case secured is the perfect infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures in every part, as a record of fact and doctrine, both 
in thought and verbal expression. 

A. A, Hodge, Outlines of Theology, iv. 7. 


Plenary missal, See missal. 
Τη ~. In law, decisive procedure. Ayliffe. 
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plenert, a. [ME., also plenar; < OF. plenier, F. pleni Valens Ἡ nm. [Verbal n. of 
= = ee Eh plenier = Sp. llenero = Pg. plenish, v. ousehold furniture or furnishing. 
t. plenario, < MUL. plenarius, full, entire: see [Scotch.] 
plenary.) Full ; abundant; plenary. We hae gude plenishing ο) our ain, if we had the cast ο) 
Anon conueid to sitte att the table, a cart to bring it down. Scott, Old Mortality, viii. 


Thys fest and ryght delectable. 


om. of Partenay (Ε. E. Τ. 
Oute of this woo he will you wynne, 
To plese hym in more plener place. 

ork Plays, p. 

pleneret, adv. [ME., < plener,a.] Fully; com- 
pletely. 

Whan the peple was plenere comen, the porter vnpynned 

the gate. Piers Plowman (B), xi. 108. 


Now was Jason a seemely man withalle, ... 

And goodly of his speche and famulere, 

And koude of love al craft and arte plenere 
Withoute boke. Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1607. 


plenerlyt,adv. [ME., also plenarly, plenerliche ; 
< plener + -ly2.] Fully; complete y: j 
Not only upon ten ne twelve, 


But plenerliche upon us alle. 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 34. (Halliwell.) 


Wherfore I say yow plenerly in a clause. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale,]. 187. (Πατ. MS.) 
plenicorn (plen’i-kérn), a. [ς L. plenus, full, 
+ cornu, horn.] Solid-horned, as a ruminant: 
opposed to cavicorn. 
plenilunart (plen-i-la’nar), a. [ς plenilune + 
-ar3,| Pertaining to the full moon. 
plenilunaryt (plen-i-li’na-ri), a. Same as pleni- 
lunar. See the quotation under interlunary. 
plenilunet (plen’i-lin),. [< L. Fb 
the time of full moon, < plenus, full, + luna, 
moon: see luna.] The full moon. 
Whose glory (like a lasting plenilune) 


Seems ignorant of what it is to wane. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


plenipot (plen’i-po), ». A colloquial abbrevi- 
ation of plenipotentiary. 

I'll give all my silver amongst the drawers, make a bon- 
fire before the door, say the plenipos have signed the peace, 
and the Bank of England ’s grown honest, 

Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, iii, 1. 

plenipotence (plé-nip’6-tens), π. [= Sp. Pg. 

plenipotencia = It. plenipotenza; as plenipoten(t) 
+ -οο.] Fullness or completeness of power. 

A whole parliament . . . endewed with the plenipotence 

of a free nation. Milton, Rikonoldaaten, § 6. 
plenipotency (plé-nip’d-ten-si), n. Same as 
lentpotence. 
plenipotent (plé-nip’d-tent), a. [< ML. *pleni- 
poten(t-)s, having full power, ς L. plenus, full, 
+ poten(t-)s, having power: see potent.] Pos- 
sessing full power. 
substitutes I send ye, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from me. Milton, P. L., x. 404, 
Bien Paeen sary (plen’i-pd-ten’ shi-d-ri), α. and 
π. [=F. plénipotentiaire = Sp. FE. pins oten- 
ciario = It. plenipotenziario, < . plenipo- 
tentiarius, ς *plenipoten(t-)s, having full power: 
see plenipotent.| I. a. Invested with, having, 
or bestowing full power: as, plenipotentiary 
authority; ministers plenipotentiary. 

I hear the Peace betwixt Spain and Holland is absolutely 

concluded by the Plenipotentiary Ministers at Munster. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 43. 

II, u.; pl. plenipotentiaries (-riz), A person 
invested with full power to transact any busi- 
ness; specifically, an ambassador or envoy to 
a foreign court, furnished with full powers to 
negotiate a treaty or to transact other business, 
A κ) ped grad is not necessarily accredited to an 
specified foreign court. Frequently meetings of pleni- 
potentiaries for concluding peace, negotiating treaties, 
etc., are held in some neutral place, so that they may con- 


duct their negotiations and despatch their business unin- 
fluenced by any special power. 


The treaty of Blois had not received the ratification of 
the Navarrese sovereigns; but it was executed by their 
plenipotentiaries, duly authorized, 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 23. 


The terms or propositions of peace should have been 
fully, frankly, and unreservedly laid before the plenipo- 
tentiaries assembled at Utrecht. 


Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
=Syn. See a 


mbassador, 1. 
plenish (plen’ish), 0. t. 3 OF. pleniss-, stem 
of certain parts of plenir, < ML. *plenire, fill up, 
ς L. plenus, full: see plenty. 
1. To fill. 
How art thou then for spread tables and plenished flag- 
gon’s? Reeve, God’s Plea for Nineveh (1657). (Latham.) 
He must be a Jew, intellectually cultured, morally fer- 
vid —in all this a nature ready to be plenished from Mor- 
decai’s. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxviii. 
2. To furnish; provide (a dwelling) with fur- 
niture, ete.; stock (a farm) with cattle, horses, 
farm implements, ete. 
{Old Eng. and Scotch in both senses. ] 


f. replenish. | 


Out 


plenitude (plen’i-tiid), n. 


plenteously (plen’té-us-li), adv. 


plenteousness (plen’té-us-nes), n. 


plentiful (plen’ti-fil), a. 


ht plenishing, See outsight. 
g-nail (plen’ish-ing-nal), 7. In carp., 
a large flooring-nail. 


go, Plenist (plé’nist), mn. [< plenum + -ist.J] One 


who maintains that all space is full of matter; 
one who denies the possibility of a vacuum or 
the reality of empty space. 

The generality of the plenists. . . did. not take a vacuum 
in so strict a sense. Boyle, Works, I. 75. 
[ς F. plénitude = 
Sp. plenitud = Pg. plenitude = It pienitudine, « 
L. plenitudo, fullness, <¢ plenus, full: see plenty.) 
1. Fullness; abundance; completeness. 

In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 


Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, lL. 302. 
You know the plenitude of the power and right of aking, 
as well as the circle of his office and duty. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 280. 
_ Aclime 
Where life and rapture flow in plenitude sublime. 
Wordsworth, Desultory Stanzas. 


2t. Repletion; animal fullness; plethora. Ar- 


buthnot.—The moon in her plenitude, in Λεγ., the 
full moon. 


plenitudinariant (plen-i-ti-di-na’ri-an), n. [< 


L. plenitudo (-din-), plenitude, + -arian.] A 
... Shaftesbury. 
plenitudinary (plen-i-ta’di-na-ri), a. [ς L. 


plenitudo (-din-), plenitude, + -ary.] Charac- 
terized by plenitude, fullness, or completeness. 


e 
plentet, A Middle English form of plenty. 
plenteous (plen’té-us), a. 


[< ΜΕ. plenteus, 
plentevous, plentivous, plentefous, plentuos, ¢ OF. 
plentious, plentivos, plentivous, plentevous, plen- 
tuous, ete., < plentif, plenty, < plente, plenty: see 
plenty.) 1. Abundant; copious; full; plenti- 
ful; wholly sufficient for every purpose or need : 
as, a plenteous supply of provisions. 
I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 


That the main harvest reaps. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 101. 


2. Yielding abundance; fruitful; productive. 


Toward that land he toke the waye full right, 
Whiche was callid a plentevous contre. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L. 1051. 


The seven plenteous years, Gen. xli. 34. 


3. Bountifully or abundantly cin eg well 
provided for; rich; characterized by plenty: 
formerly sometimes followed by of before the 
thing that abounds or is plentiful: as, plente- 
ous in grace; plenteous of good fish. 
It is a fair Cytee, and plenteevous of alle Godes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 211. 
Thys Ile ys a grett Tle and a Plenteows of all maner of 
thyngs. orkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 
The Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods. 
Deut. xxviii. 11. 


The plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit, and flower, and golden corn! 
Whittier, Autumn Festival. 


4+. Bounteous or bountiful in giving; generous; 
open-handed. 
Ne beth plentyuous to the pore as pure charite wolde. 
Piers Plowman. (Β), x. 80. 


Be a man neuer ΑΟ valiaunt, so wise, so liberall or plentu- 
ous,.. . ifhe besene to exerciseiniustyce, . . . itis often 
remembred. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 4. 
=Syn. 1. Copious, etc. See ample. , 
lente- 
ounti- 


In a 
ous manner; copiously; plentifully; 
fully; generously. 

Al myhten tho same thinges betere and more plentevous- 
ly ben couth in the mowth of the poeple. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 5. 

The state 
of being plenteous; abundance; copious sup- 


ly; plenty. 
[ς plenty + -ful.] 
1. Existing in great plenty; copious; abun- 
dant; ample. 
The satirical rogue says here that old pen haves grey 


beards, . . . and that they have a plentiful lac 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 202. 
Alcibiades . . . a young man of noble birth, excellent 
education, and a plentiful fortune. 
Swift, Contests and Dissensions, ii. 
Can anybody remember when sensible men, and the 
right sort of men, and the right sort of women were 
δια ? ἱ , Works and Days. 


2. Yielding abundance; affording ample sup- 
ply; fruitful. 


ee ne Saar _- 


plentiful 
If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
year. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


For as plentiful springs are fittest, and best become 
large aquaducts, so doth much virtue such a steward and 
officer as a Christian. Donne, Letters, 1xxxix. 
3+. Lavish. 

He that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly 
be preserved from decay. Bacon, Expense (ed. 1887). 
=$ 1 and 2, Profuse, luxuriant. Plentiful is essential- 
ly the same as plenteous. See comparison under ample. 

plentifully (plen’ti-ful-i), adv. In a plentiful 
manner; copiously; abundantly; with ample 
supply. 

Berne is plentifully furnished with water, there being a 
great multitude of handsome fountains planted at set dis- 
tances. Addison, Remarks on Italy. 


Sometimes the Cashif sent for me to dine with him, 
when the drams went round. very plentifully whilst we 
were eating. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 59. 

plentifulness (plen’ti-fil-nes),”. The state of 
being .-- ; abundance. 
plentifyt (plen’ti-fi), v. ¢. [< plenty + -fy.] To 
make plenteous; enrich. 
For alms (like levain) make our goods to rise, 
And God His owne with blessings plentijies. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., ‘the Vocation. 
plentivoust, adv. A Middle English form of 
lenteous. 
plenty (plen’ti),». anda. [< ME. plentee, plente, 
< OF. plente, plentet, ς Li. plenita(t-)s, fullness, 
repletion, abundance, < plenus, full; ef. Gr. 
πλέως, full; akin to E. full: see full.] I, n. 1. 
Fullness; abundance; copiousness; a full or 
adequate supply; sufficiency. 
There ben Hilles where men geten gret plentee of Manna, 


in gretter habundance than in ony other Contree. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 152. 


The fyer towards the element flew, 
Out of his mouth, where was great plentie. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 239), 
| God give thee . . . plenty of corn and wine. 
| Gen. xxvii. 28. 
They have great plenty of very large carp in this river. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 86. 
2. Abundance of things necessary for man; the 
state in which enough is had and enjoyed. 


It ne may han togidere al the plente of the lyf. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 6. 


Ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise the 
name of the Lord. oel ii. 26. 
Thy lopp’d branches point 


Thy two sons forth; . . . whose issue 
‘Promises Britain peace and plenty. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v.. 5. 458. 


3. A time of abundance; an era of plenty. 


Peace, 
| Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 35. 
If a man will goe at Christmas to gather Cherries in 
Kent, though there be plenty in Summer, he may be de- 
ceiued ; so here these plenties haue each their seasons, 
Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 196. 


Horn of plenty. See horn.=Syn. Plenty, Abundance, 
Exuberance, Profusion. ‘These words are in the order of 
strength. Plenty is a full supply, all that can possibly be 
needed. Abundance is a great plenty, as much as can be 
wanted or more. Exuberance is an overflowing plenty, an 
abundance that bursts out with fullness: as, the exuber- 
ance of the harvest. Profusion is a plenty that is poured 
or scattered abroad ; profusion naturally applies to a large 
number of units: as, a plenty of food; a profusion of 
things to eat. Hauberance and profusion may mean an 
amount that needs to be restrained or reduced. See 


ample. 
Enough is a plenty. Old proverb. 
All they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her 
want. Mark xii. 44, 


With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of dic- 
tion which more than satisfied the highly raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he {Burke] described the character 
and institutions of the natives of India. 

Macaway, Warren Hastings. 
= One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms, where the raptur’d eye 
Hurries from joy to joy, and, hid beneath 
The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 112. 

ΤΙ. a. Being in abundance; plentiful: an 
elliptical use of the noun, now chiefly collo- 
quial. 

Thei ordeyned hir a litier vpon two pera and leide 


ther-ynne fresch ‘gras and erbes plenie and clothes, and 
than leide her ther-ynne softely. 


Merlin (8, Ἐ, T. 8), ii. 301. 

For he maye not lese at the moost butalyne or an hoke: 

of whyche he maye haue store plentee of his owne makynge, 

as this symple treatyse shall teche hym. 

uliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge, fol. 2. 

They seem formed for those countries where shrubs are 

plenty and water scarce. Goldsmith, 
When labourers are plenty, their wages will be low. 

Franklin, 

plenum (plé’num), . [ς L..plenum, neut. of 

plenus, full: see plenty.) 1. The fullness of 

matter in space: the opposite of vacuum: also 


i. is 
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used to denote fullness in general.—2. A quan- 
tity of a gaseous body in an inelosed space 
greater than would remain there under normal 
atmospheric pressure.— Plenum method (or sys- 
tem) of ventilation, a system in which the air is forced 
by artificial means into the space to be ventilated, while 
vitiated a heated air is forced out by displacement. 
plenytidet, ».  [Irreg. (appar. after plenitude) 

< L. plenus, full, + E. tide.] A full tide; flood- 
tide. 

Let rowling teares in pleny-tides oreflow, 

For losse of England’s second Cicero. : 

Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 


pleochroic (plé-6-kro’ik), a. [¢ Gr. πλέων, πλείων, 
more,+ χρόα, color, + -ic.] Exhibiting pleochro- 
ism. The epithet includes dichroic and trichroie. 
Also pleochromatic, pleochrodus, polychroic.— 
Pleochroic halo or aureole, a spot within a mineral 
(for example, biotite) characterized y strong pleochroism. 
Such > ea are frequently observed in sections when ex- 
amined under the microscope, and are usually immedi- 
ately associated with microscopic inclusions, 
pleochroism (plé-ok’ro-izm), ». [< pleochro-ic 
+ -ism.| In erystal., the variation in color ob- 
served in some crystals when viewed in differ- 
ent directions, due to the fact that the rays hav- 
ing vibrations in different planes suffer absorp- 
tion in different degrees. In general, a uniaxial crys- 
tal may be dichroic, or have two axial colors, corresponding 
respectively to the ordinary ray, whose vibrations are trans- 
verse tothe axis, and the extraordinary ray, with vibrations 
parallel to this axis; biaxial crystals may be trichrote, and 
the axial colors are generally taken as those determined 
by the absorption of the rays which are propagated by 
vibrations parallel to the three axes of elasticity. Tour- 
malin is a striking example of a dichroic species, epidote 
and hornblende of trichroic species. A more general epi- 
thet for both is pleochroic. 
[ς Gr. 


pleochromatic (plé’6-kro-mat’ik),. a. 
πλέων, πλείων, more, + χρῶμαίτ-), color, + -ic.] 
Same as pleochroic. 

pleochromatism (pl6-6-kré’ma-tizm), πα. [< 

leochromatic + -ism.] Same as pleochroism. 

pleochroéus (plé-ok’r6-us),a. [< pleochro-ic + 
-ous.| Same as pleochroic. 

pleodont (plé’6-dont), a. [< Gr. πλέως, full, + 
ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] Solid-toothed: op- 


sed to celodont. 

plaonisetis (plé-6-mas’ti-#), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλέων, more, + µαστός, one of the breasts.] The 
presence of more than one nipple to one mam- 
mary gland. 

pleomazia (plé-6-ma’zi-i),n. [NL.,<Gr. πλέων, 
πλείων, more, + µαζός, Τοπίο and epic for µαστός, 
one of the breasts.] The presence of a greater 
number of mammary glands than is normal. 

pleomorphic (plé6-6-mér’fik), a. [< pleomorph-y 
+ -ic.] Same as pleomorphous. E.R. Lankes- 
ter, Nature, XX XIII, 413. 

pleomorphism (plé-6-mér’fizm), n. [< pleo- 
morph-y + -ism.| 1, Same as polymorphism. 
Nature, XXX. 433.—2. Same as pleiomorphism. 

pleomorphous (plé-6-mér’fus), a. [< pleomor- 
ph-y + -ous.] Having the property of pleomor- 

hism ; polymorphic. 

pleomorphy (ple’6-mér-fi), π. [< Gr. πλέων, 
πλείων, more, + µορφή, {οτπη.] 1. Same as poly- 
morphism.—2. Same as pletomorphy. 

pleon! (plé’on), π. [NL., <¢ Gr. πλέων, πλείων, 
more: see plus.]. In bot., a term proposed by 
Nigeli for those aggregates of molecules which 
caunot be increased or diminished in size with- 
out changing their chemical nature, as distin- 
guished from micellz, or aggregates that can be 
so increased or diminished. See micella. 

pleon? (plé’on), ».. [NL.;< Gr. πλέων, ppr. of 
πλέειν, πλεῖν, sail, swim.} 1. In Crustacea, the 
abdomen: distinguished from cephalon (head) 
and percion (thorax). C. Spence Bate, Encye. 
Brit., VI. 634.—2, The tail-spine or telson of 
some crustaceans, as the king-crab: so. named 
by Owen, on the προ ο that it represents 
the abdomen: correlated with thoracetron and 
cephaletron. 

pleonal (plé’6-nal), a. [< pleon? + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the pleon or abdomen of a crusta- 
eean. [Rare.] 

pleonasm (plé’6-nazm), n. 
Sp. Pg. It. pleonasmo, < L. pleonasmus, ς Gr. 
πλεονασµός, abundance, exaggeration, in gram. 
pleonasm, ς πλεονάζειν, be or have too much, 
abound, ¢ πλέων, πλείων, more, compar. of πολίς, 
much: see plus.] 1, Redundancy of language; 
the use of more words than are necessary to ex- 


ress an idea. Pleonasm may be justifiable when the 
ntention is to present thoughts with particular perspi- 
cuity or force. 


The first surplusage the Greekes call Pleonasmus (I call 
him too full speech), and is no great fault: as if oneshould 
say, I heard it with mine eares, and saw it with mine eyes, 
as ifa man could heare with his heeles, or see with his nose. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 264, 


[= F. pléonasme = 


plerome 


2. A redundant phrase or expression; an in- 
stance of redundancy of language. | 


Harsh compositions, pleonasms of words, tautologi 
repetitions. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 25, 


3. In med., excess in number or size.=Syn. 1. Pleo- 
nasm, Verbosity, Tautology, Circumlocution, Periphrasis, 
Verbiage, Redundancy. “ by pleonasm ismeant the employ- 
ment of more words than usual, or of redundant words. 
When properly employed, it is productive of a high degree 
of emphasis... . Verbosity is meant an excessive use 
of words; it arises from a natural gift of fluent expression, 
which has not been sufficiently chastened and corrected. 
... Tautology arises from verbosity, and may be defined 
as the repetition of the same idea in different words. . . . 
Circumlocution is another characteristic of verbosity ; it 
means a roundabout mode of speech, where, instead of a 
direct statement of meaning, the words are multiplied to 
an unnecessary extent. When properly employed, this isa 
recognized figure of speech, periphrasis. . . . Periphrasis 
is also known as circumlocution, but the term periphrasis 
generally refers to those cases where the figure is used with 
effect, while circumlocution refers to its faulty use... Pe- 
riphrasis may be defined as naming a thing indirectly by 
means of some well-known attribute, or characteristic, or 
attendant circumstance.” J. De Mille, Rhetoric, 88 27, 28, 
29, 132, 218. Verbiage and verbosity are contemptuous 
words, verbiage being more often: applied to the things 
said or written that are verbose: as, his speech was mere 
verbiage. and periphrasis are terms of rhetoric, 
with some general use; the others are in common use. 
Redundancy expresses without contempt the fact that 
more words are used than are necessary. 

A work on style might fitly take, from these documents 
which our Government annually lays before all the world, 
warning instances of confusions, and illogicalities, and 
pleonasms. H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 268. 

A relentless clock that has curbed the exuberant ver- 
bosity of many a lecturer before me. Nature, XXX. 135. 

“Τη fine,” added he, with his usual tautology, ‘‘it is 
right that a man should do his duty.” 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 279. 

The circumlocutions which are substituted for technical 
phrases are clear, neat, and exact, Macaulay, Dryden. 

As the master (Pope] had made it an axiom to avoid 
what was mean and low, so the disciples endeavored to 
escape from what was common. This they contrived by 
the ready expedient of the seers They called every- 
thing something else. owell, Study Windows, p. 392. 

Verbiage may indicate observation, but not thinking. 

Irving. 

He [Wordsworth] . . . lacked the critical sagacity or 
the hardy courage to condemn and strip away his own re- 
dundancies. D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, p. 194. 


pleonast (plé’6-nast), π. [ς LGr. πλεόναστος, 

abundant, < Gr. πλεονάζειν, abound: see pleo- 
nasm. | One who uses more words than are 
needed; one given to redundancy in speech or 
writing. 

Ere the mellifiuous pleonast had done oiling his paradox 
with fresh polysyllables:. . . he met with a curious in- 
terruption. C. Reade, Hard Cash, xxv. (Davies.) 

pleonaste (plé’6-nast), π. [So ealled in allu- 
sion to the four facets sometimes found on each 
solid angle of the octahedron; « LGr. πλεόνασ- 
τος, abundant, rich, ς Gr. πλεονάζειν, abound: 
see pleonasm.| In mineral.; same as, ceylonite. 
See spinel. 

pleonastic (plé-6-nas’tik), a. [= Sp. pleonds- 
tico = Pg. pleonastico, ς Gr. "πλεοναστικός, re- 
dundant, < πλεόναστος, verbal adj. of πλεονάζειν, 
abound: see pleonasm.] Characterized by pleo- 
nasm or redundancy; of the nature of pleonasm; 
redundant. 

pleonastical (plé-d-nas’ti-kal), a. 
tic + -al.] Same as pleonastic. 

pleonastically (plé-0-nas’ti-kal-i), adv. 

leonastic manner; with redundancy. 

pleonexia (ple-o-nek’si-4),”. [NL.,< Gr, πλεο- 
νέξια, greediness, < πλεονέκτης, greedy, grasping, 
having or claiming more than one’s due, < πλέων 
πλείων, more, + ἔχει, hold, have.]. Morbid 

ο να (piss ea ae 

eopod (plé6’d-pod), η. Yr. πλέειν, Swim, + 

: an (ποδ-) -- E. foot.] One of the abdominal 
imbs of a crustacean; a Swimmeret. The pleo- 


pods are the typical natatory limbs, or swimming-feet, suc- 
ceeding the pereiopods or walking-feet. 


ορ (plé-op’d-dit), x. [< pleopod + -ite2.] 
p 


eopod. 
pleroma (plé-ro’mi), m.  [NL., <¢ Gr. πλήρωμα, a 
filling up, < πληροῦν, fill up, < πλήρης, full: see 
lenty.| 1. Fullness; abundance; plenitude: 
in gnosticism, the spiritual world, or world of 
light, including the body of eons. 

In his system he [Heracleon] appears to have regarded 
the divine nature as a vast abyss in whose were 
seons of different orders and degrees— emanations from 
the source of being. Eneye. Brit., ΧΙ. 681. 
2. In bot., same as plerome. 

pleromatic (plé-r6-mat’ik), a. 
+ -ic. | 


[< pleonas- 


In a 


[« pleroma(t-) 
Pertaining to the pleroma or fullness 


πο divine being. 


plerome (plé’rom), ». [NL. (Hanstein, 1868), 
Gr. πλήρωμα, a filling up: see pleroma.] 1. 
In gnosticism, same as pleroma.—2. In bot., the 
cylinder or shaft of nascent fibrovascular ele- 


plerome 


ments at the growing-points of the axis of 
plants. 

Enclosed by this [the periblem] is a central cellular mass, 
out of which the fibro-vascular bundles and the structures 
of the central part of the shoot or root are formed; this 
has been termed plerome. Encye. Brit., 1V. 92. 

plerome-sheath (plé’r6m-shéth), ». In bot., 
a limiting layer of surrounding parenchyma- 
tous cells inclosing ordinarily a group of fibro- 
vascular bundles: it may be developed as an 
endodermis or as a starch-ring. 

pleromorph (plé’ro-mérf), π. [< Gr. πλήρωμα, 
a filling up, + µορφή, form.] A kind of pseudo- 
morph formed by the filling of a cavity left b 
the removal of a crystal of some species wit 
another mineral or mineral substance. 

plerophoria (plé-r6-f0’ ri-ii), n. [NL.] Same as 

lerophory. 

plerophory (plé-rof’6-ri),n. [< NL. plerophoria, 
< Gr. πληροφορία, full conviction, certainty, ςπλη- 
ροφορεῖν, give full satisfaction or certainty, in 
pass. be fully convinced, < πλήρης, full, + φέρειν 
= E. bear1.| Full persuasion or confidence; 
perfect conviction or certitude. [Rare.] 

Young men apprehend not the necessities of knowledge, 


old men presume of a plerophory and abundance. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 817. 


Abraham had a porary that what was promised God 
was able to perform. Barrow, Sermons, II. iv. (Latham.) 


Th h full : f faith. 
© ETD Nery OF Ae haf, Chiist and Christianity, p. 8. 
plesancet, plesauncet, ”. Obsolete forms of 
leasance. 
plesantt, plesauntt, a. Obsolete forms of pleas- 
ant. 
lesht, ». An obsolete variant of plash1. 
lesiarctomys (plé-si-iirk’td-mis), π. [NL., < 
Gr. πλησιος, near, + NL. Arctomys, q. v.] A 


Miocene genus of sciuromorphic rodents, some- 


what resembling marmots. , 
Plesiochelyid# (plé’si-6-ke-li’i-dé), n. pl. 
NL., < Plesiochelys + -idz.| A family of pleu- 
rodirous turtles, typified by the genus Plesio- 


chelys. They were distinguished by the total absence of 
the mesoplastral element in the plastron and the union of 
the pubis above with the epiplastral. They were of Meso- 


zoic age. 

Plesiochelys (plé-si-ok’e-lis), απ. [NL., < Gr. 
πλησίος, near, + χέλυς, a tortoise.] An extinet 
genus of turtles, typical of the family Plesio- 
chelyidez. 

plesiomorphic (plé’si-6-mér’fik), a. [< plesio- 
morph-ous + -ἶο.] Same as plesiomorphous. 

plesiomorphism (plési-d-mér’fizm),n. [< ple- 
siomorph-ous + -ism.] In erystal., the relation 
of crystallized substances the forms of which 
closely resemble each other, but are not abso- 
lutely identical. 

plesiomorphous (plé6’si-d-mér’fus), a. [< Gr. 
πλησίος, near, + µορφή, form, + -ous.] Nearly 
alike in form; exhibiting plesiomorphism. 

Plesiopide (plé-si-op’i-dée), ». pl. [NL.,< Ple- 
siops + -idz.] A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, typified by the genus Plesiops, generally 
embraced in the family Serranidez. 

Plesiops (plé’si-ops), x. [NL., < Gr. πλησίος, 
near, + dy, eye, face.) A genus of pseudo- 





Pavaplesiops bleekert. 


chromidoid fishes, regarded by some as the 
type of afamily Plesiopidz. It contains fishes 
of the Indian and Pacific oceans. 


plesiosaur (plé’si-d-sar),. An animal of the 
order Plesiosauria. 

Plesiosauri (plé’si-6-sa’ri), πα. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Plesiosaurus.| Same as Plesiosauria. , 

Plesiosauria (plé’si-6-s4’ri-i), n. pl. Int. : see 
Plesiosaurus.| An order of extinct marine Rep- 
tilia, having the limbs fitted for swimming, the 
body fish-like, the neck long, and the head quite 
small. The fore and hind limbs both constitute flippers 
or paddles like those of cetacean mammals, having numer- 
ous phalanges inclosed in a common integument like a fin. 
The pectoral arch is complete, with triradiate scapular 
and large coracoid and clavicular elements, and the pelvis 
is large, with separate ilium, ischium, and pubis. There is 
no sternum, nor are there any sternal ribs, but floating ab- 
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dominal ribs are present. The skull has a fixed quadrate 
bone, one postorbital bar, and no free paroccipital; the 
_vertebree are amphiccelous, with neurocentral sutures, and 
only two of them compose a sacrum. The ribs are one- 
headed. The eyeball has no sclerotic ring of bones, and 
the teeth are socketed in a single row in both jaws. The 
order contains many genera of gigantic fish-like saurians 
from the Trias, Lias, and Chalk, whose affinities are with 
the chelonians, notwithstanding the wide difference in 
form. The order is also called Sauropterygia, but Plesio- 
sauria is its prior and proper name. See cut under Ple- 
stosaurus. Fae . 

plesiosaurian (plé’si-6-s4’ri-an), a. and ». [< 
Plesiosauria + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Plesiosauria; plesiosauroid; sauropterygian. 

ΤΙ. x. A member of the Plesiosauria ; a plesi- 
osaur. 

Plesiosauride (plé’si-6-s’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
¢ Plesiosaurus + -idz.| A family of gigantic 
animals represented by the genus Plesiosaurus 
and related forms, having both fore and hind 
limbs perfectly natatory. The pterygoids diverge 
backward, and do not overlie the basisphenoid, and there 
are small infra-orbital vacuities in the palate. ‘They lived 
from the uppermost Triassic to the Cretaceous epoch. 
Some of the species were of huge dimensions. 

plesiosauroid (plé’si-0-si’roid), a. [< plesiosaur 
+ -oid.] Resembling a plesiosaur; plesiosau- 


rian. Owen. 
Plesiosaurus (plé’si-d-s4’rus),. [NL. (Cony- 
beare), < Gr. me near, + σαῦρος, lizard.] A 





Skeleton of Plestosaurus, with diagrams of the more important 
parts. 
A, skull: Wa, nasal aperture; 72x, premaxilla, B, left fore limb: 
H, humerus; 2, U, radius and ulna; 7, ¢, #, radiale, intermedium, 


and ulnare of carpus; x, 2, 3, distal carpalia; Mc, meta ss\PR, 
phavanges. C, dorsal vertebra, with RX, ribs, and VO, ventral ossifica- 
tions; C, centrum ; VA, neural arch. D, left hind limb: 3, femur; 
T, tibia; F’, fibula; 4, z, 7%, tibiale, intermedium, and fibulare of tar- 
SUS}; 1, 2, 3, distal tarsalia; A¢¢, metatarsus; PA, phalanges. 


genus of Reptilia, typical of the order Plesio- 
sauria, and formerly conterminous with it, now 
restricted to forms from the Upper Triassic 
(Rhetic) and the Liassic, as P. dolichodirus, 
with extremely long neck. 


plesiret, ». A Middle English variant of plea- 
sure. 

plessimeter (ple-sim’e-tér), m. Same as plex- 
imeter. 


plet (plet), π. [Also plete, plitt; < Russ. pleti, 
a whip.] A whip, especially one of the form 
used by the Russian penal administration for 
the chastisement of refractory prisoners. 
There is another flagellator, however, called the plete, a 
whip of twisted hide, which is still retained at a few of 
the most distant Siberian prisons, and poe: for the most 


incorrigible, on whom irons, the birch, and other punish- 
ments have had no effect, Encye. Bri:., XTX. 762. 


plete!+,v. A Middle English form of plead. 
plete?, κ. See plet. 
pleteret, x. A Middle English form of pleader. 
plethora (pleth’6-ri), nm. [Formerly also pleth- 
ory; = Ε'. pléthore = Sp. plétora = Pg. plethora 
= It. pletora,< NL. plethora, < Gr. πληθώρη, full- 
ness, in med. plethora, ς πλζῆθος, fullness, ¢ πλή- 
θειν, be or become full, ¢ +f πλη in πιµπλάναι, fill, 
πλήρης, Li. plenus, full: see Γι, plenty.) 1. In 
pathol., overfullness of blood; a redundant full- 
ness of the blood-vessels. 
At the same time he is full and empty, bursting with a 


plethory, and consumed with pupker. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 910. 
Your character at present is like a person in a plethora, 
absolutely dying from too much health, 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 


2. Overfullness in any respect; superabun- 
dance. 
A plethora of dull fact is . . . especially the character- 


istic of . . . [this] volume on ancient history. 
Athenzum, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 11. 


pleuracanth 


plethoretic (pleth-0-ret’ik), a. [< plethora + 
-elic, as in diuretic, ete.] Same as plethoric. 

plethoretical (pleth-0-ret’i-kal), α. [ς pletho- 
retic + -αι.] Same as plethoric. 

plethoric (plé-thor’ik or pleth’6-rik), a. [< Gr. 
πληθωρικός, « πληθώρη, plethora: see plethora.] 
Having a full habit of body, or the vessels over- 
charged with fluids; characterized by plethora, 
in any sense. 


And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

; Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 144. 
πο At length he broke out into a plethoric fit of laughter 
that had well nigh choked him, by reason of his dinpchatve 
corpulency. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 169. 


The pockets, plethoric with marbles round, 
That still a space for ball and pegtop found. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 


plethorical (plé-thor’i-kal), a. [« plethoric + 
-al.) Same as plethoric. 

plethorically (plé-thor’i-kal-i), adv. In a ple- 
thorie manner; with plethora. 

plethory? (pleth’d-ri), n. An obsolete form of 

lethora. 
ethospongiz (plé-tho-spon’ji-é), n. pl. [NL., 

ς Gr. πλήθος, fullness, + σπόγγος, sponge. | 
Sollas’s classification of sponges, same as Micro- 
Merton placental 

plethron, ple (pleth’ron, -rum), n.; pl. 
plethra Uh. ἵς Gr, πλάρον (aoe det yd tn 
ancient Greece, a fundamental land-measure, 
being the square of 100 feet, or 10,000 square 
feet. As a measure of length, the plethron was the side 

of this square, the sixth part of a stadium, or about 101 
English feet. 

plethysmograph (plé-this’ mo-graf), ». [< Gr. 
πληθυσμός, αν οσΗΡὶ enlargement (ς πληθύειν, 
be or become full, πληθίνειν, make full, ς πλήθος, 
πληθύς, fullness), +-ypadecv, write.] An instru- 
ment for obtaining tracings indicating the 
changes in the volume of a part of the body, 
especially as dependent on the circulation of 


blood in it. The part, as the arm, is inclosed in a tight 
vessel and surrounded by water, which is forced up or al- 
otra recede in a tube as the volume increases or di- 
minishes. 


plethysmographic (plé-this-m6-graf’ik), a. [< 
lethysmograph + -ic.) Of or pertaining to 
the plethysmograph, or its use. Medical News, 
XLIX. 276. 


pletingt, n. A Middle English form of pleading. 
pletourt, η. A pleader; a lawyer. 
pleugh, pleuch (plich); ».andv. Scotch forms 


of plow. 
pleugh-paidle (plich ’pa’dl), n. A plow-staff. 
» Scott, Old Mortality, xxxv. [Scotch.] 


pleura! (plé’ri), n.; pl. pleure (-ré). [NL., « 
Gr. πλευρά, a rib, in pl. (also in sing.) the side, 
side of a triangle, a page of a book; ef. neut. 
πλευρόν, a rib, pl. πλευρά, the ribs, the side.] 1. 
The principal serous membrane of the thorax; 
the shut sac, having a serous surface, which 
lines the walls of the chest, and is reflected over 


the surface of each lung. There are two pleure, 
right and left, completely shut off from each other. Each 
is divided into a parietal or costal layer and a visceral 
or pulmonary layer. (See the phrases below.) Like the 
other serous membranes, the pleurze are moistened with 
a serous secretion, which serves to facilitate the move- 
ments of the lungs in the chest. See cuts under perito- 
neum and thorax. 

2. In conch., one of the lateral tracts on each 
side of the rachis of the lingual ribbon of the 


odontophore: generally used in the plural. 


The teeth of the pleure are termed uncini; they are ex- 
tremely numerous in the plant-eating gastropods. 
Woodward. 


3. In compar. anat., the lateral portion of one 
of the rings composing the integument of an 
arthropod or articulate animal, lying between 
the tergum and sternum, and in insects and 
crustaceans consisting of two pieces, the epi- 


meron and episternum. In descriptive entomology 
the term is generally restricted to the side of the thorax, 
as in Diptera.— Cavity of the pleura, the space between 
the parietal and pulmonary layers of the pleura. In 
the normal state these layers are in contact. See cut 
under thoraz.—Parietal pleura. (a) Same as pleura 
costalis. (0) All the parts of the pleura except the pul- 
monary portion.— Pericardial pleura. See pericardial. 
—Pleura costalis, the costal part of the pleura, lining the 
walls of the thorax.— Pleura media alis, that part 
of the pleura which enters into the formation of the medi- 
astinum.— Pleura pericardiaca. Same as pericardial 

eura.— Pleura phrenica, that part of the pleura which 
nvests the upper surface of the diaphragm; the dia- 
phragmatic pleura.— Pleura pulmonalis, the pulmo- 
nary or visceral part of the pleura, investing the lungs.— 
Visceral pleura, the pleura pulmonalis. 


pleura?, x. Plural of plewron. 


pleuracanth (pl6’ra-kanth), a. and n. 


[ς NL. 
Pleuracanthus. 


Same as pleuracanthoid. 


Pleuracanthide 


Pleuracanthide (plé-ra-kan’thi-dé), ». pl. 
[NL., < Pleuracanthus + -idz.) <A family of 
fishes of the order Ichthyotomi, typified by the 
genus Pleuracanthus. The body was moderately long; 
the head roundish; the mouth terminal and well slit; 
the dorsal double, the first short, armed with an anterior 
spine, and mostly above the head, the second extending 
from the first to the caudal fin; the anals were double, 
and the caudal was long and diphycercal; the pectorals 
had a biserial arrangement of cartilaginous rays, and the 
ventrals were shark-like; the teeth had two divergent 
cones and an intermediate denticle. The species lived 
during the Carboniferous and Permian periods. 


Pleuracanthini (plé’ra-kan-thi’ni), ». pl. [NL., 
< Pleuracanthus + -ini.] An order of fishes 
otherwise called Xenacanthini and Ichthyotomi. 
See Xenacanthini. 

pleuracanthoid (pli-ra-kan’thoid), a. and n. 

. a. Of or resembling the Plewracanthide. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the family Plewracan- 
thide. 

Also pleuracanth. 

Pleuracanthus (plé-ra-kan’thus), κ. [NL. 
(Agassiz, 1837), ς Gr. πλευρόν, a rib, + ἄκανθα, 
spine.] A remarkable extinct genus of fishes, 
typical of the family Pleuracanthide. 

pleural! (plé’ral), a. [< pleural + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a pleura or the pleurs#: as, the 
pleuralinvestment of the lungs; the plewral cav- 

xity; pleural effusion oradhesions. Also pleuric. 
pleural? (plé’ral),a. [<pleuron + -al.] 1. Per- 
taining to a rib ora pleuron, or to the ribs or the 
pleura collectively; costal; situated on the side 
of the thorax or chest.— 2, Lateral, in general; 
situated on the side of the body: correlated 
with dorsal, ventral, ete.—3. In arthropods, 
pertaining to an arthropleura or pleurite: ap- 
plied to the lateral limb-bearing section of an 
arthromere, between the sternite and the ter- 
gite. See cuts under Brachyura and Trilobita. 
—4, Especially, in entom., lateral and thoracic: 
as, a pleural selerite ; a pleural segment of a 
thoracic somite.— Pleural facet of the movable pleu- 
ra of a crustacean, the anterior part of apleuron which is 


overlapped by the preceding pleuron in flexion of the αχ 
epee spine, a spine connected with a pleuroid. G. 


ur. 
pleuralgia (plé-ral’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + ἄλγος, pain.) Pain in the pleura or 
side; pleurodynia. 
pleuralgic (pl6-ral’jik), a. [< ο. + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 
pleuralia (p16-ra’li-a), η. pe [NL., neut. pl. of 
*pleuralis, < Gr. πλευρά, the side: see pleurall, 
pleural.) In sponges, spicules forming a fur. 
ΜΕ, E. Shulze. μ 
pleurapophysial (plé-rap-0-fiz’i-al), a. [ς pleu- 
rapophysis + -al.] Having the morphological 
character of a pleurapophysis; of the nature of 
a rib; costal; costiferous. — 
Sienrapophysts (plé-ra-pof’i-sis), m.; pl. pleu- 
rapophyses (-séz). [NL., ς Gr. πλευρόν, a rib, 
+ ἀπόφυσις, a process: see apophysis.] A lat- 
eral process of a vertebra, having the morpho- 
logical character of a rib, or forming a true rib. 
Such processes in the thoracic region of the spine are com- 
monly highly developed, and movably articulated bothwith 
the centra and with the diapophyses of the thoracic verte- 
bree, and they are then ribs in an ordinary sense. ‘They are 
mostly rudimentary in other parts of the spinal column 
but sometimes are very evident, as in the cervical ribs o 
various vertebrates, including man. In man, in the neck, 
they bound the vertebrarterial foramen in front, and pro- 
duce the tubercles known as anterior on the transverse 
ο... eoereDopnrese are also by some considered to 
represented in the lateral mass of the human sacrum. 
Developed and movably articulated pleurapophyses, form- 
ing true ribs, often extend into the sacral as well as cervical 
region, a8 in various birds; and in all of this class more 
or fewer of them bear-accessory processes called uncinate. 
(See cut under epipleura.) In serpents they run in un- 
broken series from head to tail, and assist in locomotion. 
(See g ) In some reptiles they support a pata- 


= (see cut under dragon); in the cobra they spread the 
ood. 


is restricted to the true bony part of a rib, the gristly part 


or costal cartilage being called hemapophysis. See cuts 
under vertebra and endoskeleton 7 


pleurarthron (plé-riir’thron), n.; pl. pleurar- 
thra (-thraé). ΠΝΗ., ς Gr. πλευρά, a rib, + ἄρθρον, 
a joint.] The articulation of a rib. Thomas, 
Med. Dict. 


pleurecbolic Spa th: a, [< Gr. πλευρά, pleuritis (pl§-ri'tis), η. [NL., < L. pleuritis, « 


“the side, + ἐκβολή, a throwing out: see ecbolic.] 
Eversible or capable of protrusion by a forward 
movement of the sides of the containing tube, 
as an invert: correlated with acrembolic, and 
distinguished from pleurembolic. [Rare.] 

It is clear that, if we start from the condition of full 
eversion of the tube and watch the process of introversio 
we shall find that the pleurecbolic variety is introwedel 

by the apex of the tube sinking inwards. 
Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 652. 


pleurembolic (plé-rem-bol’ik), α. [< Gr. πλευρά, pleurobranchia! (plé-rd-brang’ki-4), 
the side, + ἐμβολή, a putting into: see embolic.] pleurobranchiz (-6). 


In Owen’s nomenclature the term pleurapophysis pleuritic? (pl6-rit’ik), a. 


rT eo (plé-rit’i-kal), a. 
-b. 


risy. 
pleuroblastic (plé-r6-blas’tik), a. [< Gr. πλευ- 


Pleurobrachia (plé-r6-bra’ki-i), n. 


4555 


Introversible or capable of being withdrawn 
by a backward movement of the parts into 
which it sinks, as an evert: correlated with 
acrecbolic, and distinguished from plewrecbolic. 
[Rare. ] 

It [the pleurecbolic variety of eversion] may be called 
acrembolic, whilst conversely ‘the acrecbolic tubes are 
pleurembolic. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 652. 

pleurenchyma (plé-reng’ki-mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + ἔγχυμα, what is poured in: 
see enchymatous, parenchyma.| In bot., a tissue 
composed of woody fibers. [Obsolete.] 

pleurenchymatous (plé-reng-kim’a-tus), a. [< 
pleurenchyma(t-) + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pleurenchyma. 

pleuric (pl6’rik), a. [< pleural + -ic.] Same 


κἂς pleurall, 


pleurisy (pl6‘ri-si), η. [Formerly also plurisy, 
partly associated (as in the equiv. ML. plurior, 
pluritas, plethora) with L. plus (gen. pluris), 
more, as if implying a plethora of blood; < F. 
pleurésie = Pr. pleurezia = Sp. pleuresta = Pg. 
pleurizg = It. pleurisia, ς LL. pleurisis, a later 
form of the reg. L. pleuritis: see pleuritis.] 
Inflammation of the pleura. It may be acute or 
chronic, and may or may not be accompanied by effusion. 
The effusion may be serous, seropurulent, purulent, or 
hemorrhagic. The form without eifusion, called dry pleu- 
risy, is usually attended with a fibrinous exudation on 
the surface of the pleura. It is an almost constant com- 


plication of pneumonia, and chronic pleurisy is frequently 
of tuberculous origin. Also called pleuritis. 


The Pleurisie stabs him with desperate foyl 
Beneath the ribs, where scalding blood doth Ῥογ]. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


pleurisy-root (pld’ri-si-rot), n. Aplant of the 
milkweed family, Asclepias tuberosa : sonamed 





ή V7 iy; 


1. Part of the Inflorescence of Pleurisy-root (Asclepitas tuberosa). 
2. The root and the lower partofthestem. @,a flower; 4, the anthers 
and the stigma; ¢, the fruit; @, a seed. 


se its medicinal use. Also called butterfly- 

weed. 

pleurite (pl6’rit), π. [ς Gr. πλευρά, the side, 
+ -ite2,]..1. In arthropods, a pleural sclerite; 
a lateral piece or segment of a somitic ring or 
somite, between the tergite and the sternite.— 
2. In a restricted sense, the lateral or pleural 


pore of an abdominal segment of an insect. 
p 


euritic! (plé-rit’ik), a. [< L. plewriticus, < Gr. 
πλευριτικός, suffering from pleurisy, < πλευρῖτες, 
pleurisy: see pleuritis.] 1. Pertaining to or 
suffering from pleurisy: as, pleuritic symptoms 
or affections; a pleuritic patient.—2. Causing 
or bringing pleurisy. 
For while the effluence of the skin maintains 
Its native measure, the pleuritic Spring 
Glides harmless by. 
Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, iii. 


1. In arthropods, of or pertaining to a pleu- 
rite; pleural, as a segment of a somite.—2. 
In entom., specifically, lateral or pleural and 
abdominal; of or pertaining to a pleurite. 

[ς pleuriticl + 
Same as pleuriticl. 


Gr. πλευρῖτις, pleuritis 
side), < πλευρά, the si 
as pleuri 


ier πλευρίτης, on or at the 
e: see pleural.] Same 


pa, the side, + βλαστός, a germ.] In bot., in 
the Peronosporacez, producing vesicular lat- 
eral outgrowths which serve as τά 
[NL., < 
Gr. πλευρά, the side,  βραχίων, the arm.] "A 
enus of etenophorans: same as an»: 1. 

n.; pl. 


[NL., < Gr. πλευρά, the 


Pleurocarpi (plé-r6-kir’pi), n. pl. 


pleurocarpous (plé-ro-kir’pus), a. 


pleurocele (plé’ré-sél), η. 


pleurocentral (plé-r6-sen’tral), a. 


pleurocerebral (plé-r6-ser’é-bral), a. 


Pleurocerid# (plé-r6-ser’i-dé), π. pl. 


[< plewrite + -ic.] pleurocele (plé’rd-sél), n. 


pleurocolic (plé-r6-kol’ik), a. 
a rib, + L. colon, colon: see colon2.] Same 


as costocolic.— Pleurocolic ligament. Same as costo- 
colic ligament (which see, under costocolic). 


pleurocollesis (plé’1r6-ko-1é’sis), m.. [N 
Gr. πλευρά, the side, + «déAAnoc, a gluing, < 
κολλᾶν, glue, « κόλλα, ρ]αθ.] Adhesion of the 


Pleuroconche 


side, + βράγχια (NL. branchiz, sing. branchia), 
gills.] A pleural gill; a branchial organ borne 
upon an epimeron of any thoracic segment of 


a crustacean. Someof the thoracic segments, as in the 
crawfish, may bear on each side four branchiz, a coxopo- 
ditic podobranchia, anterior and posterior arthrobran- 
chiz, and epimeral pleurobranchie. 


Pleurobranchia? (plé-r6-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 
L., < Gr. πλευρά, the side, + βράγχια, gills. ] 
Same as Pleurobranchiata. J. E. Gray, 1821. 
pleurobranchial (plé-rd-brang’ki-al), α. [¢ 
pleurobranchial + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
pleurobranchia: as, a pleurobranchial process. 
Pleurobranchiata (pl6-r6-brang-ki-a’ ti), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of pleurobranchiatus: see pleu- 
robranchiate.| An order of opisthobranchiate 
gastropods, whose gills are tufts on the sides 
under a fold of the mantle, and which have gen- 
erally a spiral shell in the adult as well as the 
young. Also Pleurobranchia, Tectibranchiata. 
pleurobranchiate (plé-rd-brang’ki-at), a. [ές 
NL. pleurobranchiatus, < Gr. πλευρά, the side, + 
βράγλια, gills.] 1. Having pleurobranchie, as 
a crustacean.— 2. Having gills along the sides; 
specifically, pertaining to the Pleurobranchiata, 
or having their characters. 


Pleurobranchide (plé-r6-brang’ki-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., ¢ Pleurobranchus + -ide.] A family of 
notaspidean tectibranchiate gastropods, typi- 
fied by the genus Pleurobranchus. They have dis- 
tinct buccal tentacles forming a veil, branchiz on the 
right side of the body under the border 
of the mantle, a proboscidiform mouth, 
and numerous falviform marginal teeth 
on the radula. i 
Pleurobranchus (plé-r6-brang’- τά 
kus), π. [Ν.,ς Gr. πλευρά, the Αν, 
side, + βράγχια, gills.} A genus sg 
of tectibranchiates, typical of the revere set 
family Pleurobranchidz. Μο a tht 





[NL., < Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + καρπός, truit.] A divi- 
sion of bryaceous mosses in which the fructifi- 
cation is lateral onthe stems, having proceeded 
from the axils of the leaves. The Cladocarpi 
are now included in this group. 

[< Gr. 


πλευρά, the side, + καρπός, fruit.] In bot., hav- 
ing the fructification proceeding laterally from 
the axils of the leaves, as in some mosses; 
belonging to the Plewrocarpi. 

[< Gr. πλευρά, the 
side, + κήλῃη, tumor.] Same as pneumocele. 

[< pleuro- 
centrum + -al.] Of or pertaining to a pleuro- 


xcentrum; hemicentral. 
pleurocentrum (plé-r6-sen’trum), ”.; pl. pleu- 


rocentra (stri). [NL., ς Gr. πλευρά, the side, + 
κέντρον, the center.] One of the lateral ele- 
ments of the centrum of a vertebra; a hemi- 
centrum. 


Pleurocera (plé-ros‘e-ri), ». [NL., < Gr. πλευρά, 


the side, + κέρας, horn.] A genus of American 
fresh-water univalves, typical of the family 
Pleuroceridz. Also ealled Ὃ ο ος 

[ς Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + L. cerebrum, the brain: see 
cerebral.| Connecting the side of the body with 
the head: specifically, in mollusks and some 
other invertebrates, noting a nervous cord con- 
necting a cerebral with a pleural eines 

[NL., < 
Pleurocera + -idz.] A family of tenioglossate 


gastropods, typified by the genus Pleurocera. 


It compris-s a great number of species, mostly occurring 
in the fresn waters of the United States, referred by the 
old writers to the melanians. They are distinguished, 
however, by their unfringed mantle, want of a distinct 
— organ, and oviparity. Also called Ceriphasiid# and 


repomatidz. 

[ς Gr. πλευρά, the 
side, + κοῖλον, a hollow, neut. of κοῖλος, hollow. ] 
One of two lateral spaces of the posterior part 
of the splanchnocele of a brachiopod. 


I propose to give the name plewroceeles to these spaces, 
simply from their position as side chambers. 
Davidson, Trans. Linn. Soc., XTV. iii. 210. 


[ς Gr. πλευρόν, 


[NL., < 


leura. 
leuroconchet (plé-rd-kong’ké), n. pl. 


[NL., 
< Gr. πλευρά, the side, + κόγχη, a mussel, shell. ] 
A suborder of inequivalve Conchifera, compris- 
ing the families Aviculidz, Pectinide, Spondy- 
lide, Ostreidz, and Chamide. 


Pleurodeles 


Pleurodeles (plé-rod’e-léz), n. [NL.] A genus 
of tailed amphibians, typical of the family 
‘Pleurodelidz. | | 

Pleurodelidz (pli-r9-del’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Pleurodeles + -idz.] A family of gradient or 
tailed amphibians, typified by the genus Pleu- 
rodeles. They have palatine teeth in two longitudinal 
series diverging behind, inserted on the inner margin of 
two palatine processes, which are much prolongs pos- 
teriorly; the parasphenoid toothless; and a postfrontal 
arch, sometimes ligamentous. 

Pleurodira (plé-r6-di’ τῇ), n. pl. [NL.: see 
Pleurodires.| A superfamily of tortoises with 
the neck bending in a horizontal plane, and 

elvis ankylosed to carapace and plastron. It 
includes the recent families Sternotheride, Po- 
docnemididz, Chelydidx, and several extinct 
ones. Chelodines is a synonym. 

pleurodiran (plé-r6-di’ran), a. Same as pleuro- 
dirous. Amer. Nat., XXII. 36. 

Pleurodires (plé-r6-di’réz), n. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + δειρή, the neck.] In Gray’s 
classification, a suborder of tortoises whose 
necks bend sidewise; the pleurodirous tor- 
toises: same as Pleurodira. See cut under 
Chelydide. 

pleurodirous (plé-r6-di’rus), a. [¢ Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + δειρή, the neck.] In Chelonia, bend- 
ing the neck sidewise: noting those tortoises, 
as the matamata, which thus fold the head and 

“neck in the shell: opposed to cryptodirous. See 
cut under Chelydide. 

pleurodiscous (plé-r6-dis’kus), a. [<Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + δίσκος, a disk.] In. δοἱ., attached 
to the sides of a disk. 

pleurodont (plé’ro-dont), a. and nm. [ς NUL. 
*nleurodus ( pleurodont-), < Gr. πλευρά, the side, 

ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] I, a. 1. Ankylosed 
to the side of the socket, as teeth; laterally fixed 





Anterior Part of Right Ramus of Lower Jaw of an Iguana, showing 


Pleurodont Dentition. 


in the jaw: distinguished from acrodont.—2. 
Having or characterized by pleurodont teeth or 
dentition, asa lizard; belonging to the Pleuro- 
dontes; not acrodont: as, a pleurodont reptile. 

II, ». A pleurodont lizard; a member of the 
Pleurodontes. 

Pleurodontes (plé-r6-don’téz), ». pl. [NL., pl. 
of *pleurodus (pleurodont-): see pleurodont.| A 
group of pleurodont lizards, comprising such 
as the American iguanoids. J. Wagler, 1830. 

pleurodynia (plé-r6-din’i-d), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + ὀδύνη, pain.) In pathol., 

ain in the muscles of the chest. : 

pleuro-esophageus (plé-rd-6-s6 -ἴᾱ/ 16-18), η. 


L., < Gr. πλευρά, the side, + οἰσόφαγος, esopha- 
gus.| A band of smooth muscle-fibers connect- 


ing the left pleura behind with the esophagus. 
pleurogenic (plé-r6-jen’ik), a. [< Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + -γενής, produced: see -genous. | 


Originating from the pleura: as, plewrogenic 


hthisis. 


Nog. ew dpe 1§-roj’i-nus) a. [ς Gr. πλευρά 
Phe side, + > female (in ‘mod. bot. pistil).] 


In bot., having a glandular or tubercular eleva- 


tion rising close to and parallel with the ovary. 
pleurogyrate (plé-r6-ji‘rat), a. 


rangium (of ferns) placed laterally. 


plourogyratous (plé-r6-ji’ra-tus), a [< pleuro- 


[NL. 
Ὁς Gr. πλευρά, the side, + ήπαρ (ἧπατ-), liver, + 
-itis. Cf. hepatitis.] Inflammation of the liver 


yrate + -οιδ.] Same as pleurogyrate. 
pleurohepatitis (plé-r6-hep-a-ti’ tis), n. 


~and adjacent pleura. 
pleuroid (plé’roid), n. 


with neuroid. 


Pleurolepis (-lepid-) 


lower scales. 


Pleurolepidide (plé’r6-le-pid’i-dé), n. pl. [Ν1.., 
A family of 


< Pleurolepis (-lepid-) + -idz.] 


[ς Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + L. gyratus, pp. of gyrare, turn: see 
gyrate.| In bot., having the annulus of the spo- 


[< Gr. πλευρόν, a rib, + 
εἶδος, form. Cf. Gr. πλευροειδῶς, adv., after the 
manner of ribs.} One of the pair of distinet 
pleural elements which compose the pleural 
arch of a vertebra; a pleurapophysis: correlated 
χο η ρω) so sedate rr) a 

leurole 6-rd-lep’i-dal), a. . 
, , < + “a. Of or pertaining 
to the Pleurolepididz ; having oblique rows of 
ribbed rhomboid scales interlocking. Each scale 
has upon its inner anterior margin a thick, solid, bony rib 


extending upward, and sliced off obliquely below, thus 
forming splices with the inverse parts of the upper and 
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fossil pyenodont fishes, typified by the genus 
Pleurolepis. By some they are united with the Dapedi- 
‘idz. The vertebral column was homocercal, the fins had 
fulcra, and the body was not very high. They flourished 
in the Liassic. Also Pleurolepidz. 
Pleurolepis (plé-rol’e-pis), m.. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + λεπίς, a scale.| The typi- 
eal genus of the Pleurolepidide, having rib- 
like rows of scales, whenec the name. Agassiz. 
Pleuroleura (plé-r6-la’ri),n. [NL.,< Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + λευρός, smooth, level.]..A genus of 
nudibranchiates, typical of the family Pleuro- 
leuridz. Also called Dermatobranchus. 
Pleuroleuride (plé-ro-lu’ri-dé), πι pl. [NL., < 
Pleuroleura + -ide.] A family of inferobran- 
chiate nudibranchiate gastropods, typified by 
the genus Pleuroleura (or Dermatobranchus). 
They are destitute of specialized branchiw, and respi- 
rey is effected by the skin. Also called Dermatobran- 
che 2 
pleuromelus (plié-rom’e-lus), ”.; pl. pleuromeli 
(-li). [NL.,< Gr. πλευρά, the side, + µέλος, a 
limb.}] In ἰογαίοῖ., a monster with supernu- 
menary limbs attached to the lateral regions 
of the trunk. η 
Pleuromonadids (plé”rd-m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. 
NL., < Pleuromonas (-monad-) + -idz.] A 
family of pantostomatous flagellate Protozoa, 
—— by the genus Pleuromonas. These ani- 
m 


cules are free-swimming, and naked or illoricate, and 
have a single lateral or ventral flagellum and no distinct 


oral aperture. 

Pleuromonas (plé-rom’6-nas), . [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + NL. Monas,< Gr. µονάς (µο- 
ναδ-), a unit: see monad.] The typical genus of 
Pleuromonadidx. P.jaculans is an example. 

pleuron (plé’ron), n.; pl. pleura cre) (NL., 
< Gr. πλευρόν, a rib: see pleural.] <A lateral 
piece, part, or aspect of the body; especially, 
the side of the thorax: chiefly used of inverte- 


brates. ον ν 78a) In Crustacea, a lateral piece 
or part of any somite below the tergum and above the in- 
sertion of the legs; an epimeron. (0) In Trilobiia, one of 
the flattened lateral sections of a thoracic or pygidial so- 
mite, lying on each side of the axis or tergum. See cut 
under Trilobita. (ο) Τι entom., the lateral section of the 
thorax; the pleural part of any one of the three thoracic 
somites. There are consequently three pleura on each 
side, called from their position the propleuron, mesopleu- 
ron, and metapleuron, according to their respective seats 
on the prothorax, mesothorax, and metathorax. 


Pleuronectz (plé-r6-nek’té), ». pl. [NL., pl. 
of Pleuronectes.| The flatfishes. See Pleuro- 


nectida. § 

Pleuronectes (pl6-r6-nek’téz), n. [NL. (Ar- 
tedi, Linnseus), < Gr. πλευρά, the side, + νήκτης, 
a swimmer.] A genus of flatfishes, giving 
name to the family Pleuronectidz, formerly 
conterminous with the family, later variously 


restricted. By most recent writers the name has been 
limited to the group typified by the common plaice, P. pla- 
tessa, sometimes to the few species much like this type, 
sometimes extended toa larger assemblage. By others it 
has been used for the turbots, otherwise called Bothus and 
Psetta. By others still it has been employed for the genus 
otherwise called Arnoglossus. In a common European 
acceptation it includes flounders.of northern seas, having 
the eyes and the color on the right side, the colored side of 
each jaw usually toothless, the blind side with close-set 
teeth in one (rarely two) series, the body ovate or elliptical, 
the small scales ctenoid or cycloid, the lateral line nearly 
straight or more or less arched anteriorly, and the small 
gill-rakers widely set. About 12 species of Pleuronectes 
in this sense are found in North America, a majority of 
them on the Pacific coast, as P. (Platichtiys) stellatus, the 
California flounder, one of the largest. and most important. 
P. (Limanda) ferrugineus is the sand-dab of the Atlantic 
coast. P. (Pseudopleuronectes) americanus is the mud-dab 
or winter flounder, common on this coast from New York 
northward. 

1,4. 


pleuronectid (plé-rd-nek’tid), n. and a. 
A flatfish; any member of the Pleuronectidz; a 
pleuronectoid. 

ΤΙ. a, Of or pertaining to the Pleuronectidz. 

Pleuronectide (plé-r6-nek’ti-dé), n.pl. [NL., 
< Pleuronectes + -idz:] A family of teleocepha- 
lous fishes, of the suborder Heterosomata, or 
flatfishes, or the Anacanthini pleuronectoidei of 

_Ginther, comprising the flatfishes or flounders. 





Lepidopsetta bilineata, of California, one of the Pleuronectidzx. 


In the widest sense, it includes all the representatives of 
the suborder. _ The head is unsymmetrical, with both eyes 
on one side; one surface is colored, the other colorless ; and 


pleuropneumonia (plé’r6-nii-m0’ni-ii), 


Pleuroptera 


the dorsal and anal fins are long and soft. The genera are 
about 40 in number, with 400 species, mostly carnivorous, 
inhabiting sandy bottoms of all seas, sometimes ascending 
rivers, and including such important food-fishes as the 
halibut, turbot, plaice, and sole.” With more restricted 
limits, it embraces those which have the general physiog- 
nomy of the plaice or halibut, distinctly outlined pre- 
opercle and other bones, little twisted mouth, generally 
subacute snout, and nostrils little dissimilar on two sides. 
It thus excludes the true soles and like fishes (see Soleid κ). 
See also cuts under halibut, plaice, Jlounder, Paralichthys, 
sole, and turbot. Also Pleuronectoidet. 
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pleuronectoid (pli-ro-nek’toid), a. and n. 
Pleuronectes + -oid.] I, a. Resembling a fish ot 
the genus Pleuronectes; belonging to the Pleu- 
ronectidz or Pleuronectoidet. 

ΤΙ. π. A member of the Pleuronectoidei; a 
leuronectid, _ | 
euronectoidei (plé’r6 -nek-toi’dé-i), n. pl. 

[NL.: see pleuronectoid.] Same as Pleuronec- 
tidx. 

pleuropathia (plé-r6-path’i-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + πάθος, suffering.] Disease of 
the pleura. 

pleuropedal (plé-r6-ped’al), a. [ Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + L. pes (ped-) = E. foot.] Connect- 
ing the side of the body with the foot: specifi- 
cally said of a nervous cord which connects a 
pleural with a pedal ganglion, as in mollusks. 
Also pedopleural. 

pleuropericarditis (pl6-r6-per’i-kiir-di‘tis), η. 

NL,, ¢ Gr. πλευρά, the side, + NL. pericardium, 
α.τ., + -itis.] Inflammation of the pleura and 
the pericardium, 

pleuroperipneumony (pl6-rd-per-ip-nii’m6-ni), 
η. Same as pleuropneumonia. 


pleuroperitoneal, pleuroperitonzal (plé-ro- 


Ρος ιβ πό al), a. [ς pleuroperitoneum + -al.] 
n zool. and anat., of or relating to the pleura 
and the peritoneum, or the general body-cavy- 
ity or perivisceral cavity of a vertebrate ani- 
mal when it is not divided by a partition (dia- 
phragm) into a pleural or thoracic and a peri- 
toneal or abdominal cavity. It is formed in the 
early embryo by the splitting of the laminz ventrales into 
inner or splanchnopleural and outer or somatopleural 


layers, and the union of the latter layers of right and left 
sides in the ventral midline of the bod 


pleuroperitoneum, pleuroperitoneum (ριδ- 


ro-per“i-to-né’um), m. [NL., «τ. πλευρά, the 
side, + περιτόναιον, peritoneum: see peritoneum. } 
A serous membrane, representing both pleura 
and peritoneum, which lines a pleuroperitoneal 
cavity, as in vertebrates below mammals. 


Pleurophthalma (plé-rof-thal’mi), πι. pl. [NL., 


< Gr. πλευρά, the side, + ὀφθαλμός, the eye.] A 
group of toxoglossate gastropods with the eyes 
at the external borders of the tentacles, com- 
prising the families Conidz, Pleurotomide, and 
Cancellariide. 

pleuroplegia (plé-ro-plé’ji-%), nm. [NL.,< Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + πληγή, a stroke. Cf. hemi- 
plegia.} Absence of the power of conjugate 
movement of the eyes to the right or left, though 
convergence may be preserved. 

n. 
[NL., < Gr. πλεύρα, the side, + πνεύµων, lung: 
see pleural and pnewmonta.] 1. A specific con- 
tagious disease, peculiar to cattle, affecting the 
lungs and the pleura, caused by an exceed- 
ingly minute micro-organism. It was recognized as 
far back as the eighteenth century, and now occurs in all 
the countries of western Europe, in the United States, 
in southern Africa, and in Australia. The losses which 
it causes are frequently enormous. The disease first ap- 
pears in the interlobular tissue of the lungs, whence it in- 
vades the pleura and the lung-tissue proper. The latter 
becomes solidified, and dark-red in color, which varies in 
later stages. The interlobular tissue becomes thickened 
into broad yellowish or grayish bands, which give the cut 
surface of the lungs a peculiar marbled appearance. The 
disease may be limited to a single lobe or involve one en- 
tirelung. A lung becomes very heavy, weighing in some 
cases over fifty pounds. The disease appears after a 
period of incubation of from three to six weeks with a 
feeble cough, which grows more troublesome from week 
to week. ‘here is slight fever, associated with partial 
cessation of rumination and milk-secretion; The back is 
arched and the head is stretched out horizontally during 
fits of coughing. After a period of from two to six weeks 
the animal may recover, or the disease may enter a second 
or acute stage, in which all the symptoms meutioned be- 
come greatly aggravated, [ 

2. In medicine, pleurisy combined with pneu- 
monia. 

plonropoda (plé’rd-pus), α. [< Gr. πλευρά, the 
side, + πούς = E. foot.] In bot., having side 
supports: noting in the genera Polyporus, Hyd- 
num, etc,, those species which have the stipe 
or stem lateral instead of central. 


Pleuroptera (pl§-rop'tg -rii), π. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 


πλευρά, the side, + πτερόν, wing.] A group of 
mammals, containing such as the Galeopithe- 
cide, or so-called flying-lemurs (of the order In- 
sectwora): so named from the lateral extension 





pleurorhizal (pli-r6-ri’zal), a. 


Pleurosaurid# (plé-r6-sa’ri-dé), n. pl. 


Pleurosaurus (plé-r6-s4’rus), 1, 


Pleurosi 


Pleuroptera 


of the skin, which forms a kind of parachute. 
See cut under Galeopithecus. 


Pleuropygia (plé-r9-pij‘i-),m. pl. [NL., < Gr. 


πλευρά, the side, + πυγή, the rump, buttocks. ] 
A division of Brachiopoda, containing the in- 
articulate or lyopomatous members of that 
class: contrasted with Apygia: same as Lyopo- 
mata. 


pleuropygial (plé-r6-pij’i-al), a. [< Pleuropygia 
+ aly 


Of or pertaining to the Pleuropygia. 
[< Gr. πλευρά, 
the side, + pica, root, + -al.] In bot., having 
the embryo with the radicle against one edge 
of the cotyledons—that is, with the cotyledons 
accumbent. Gray. 


pleurorrhea, plogrorriims (ΡΙ5 -τό -τδ΄ i), η. 


[NL., < Gr. πλευρά, the pleura, + ῥοία, a flow, 
flux.] Effusion into the pleural cavity. 

[NL. 

< Pleurosaurus + -idz.] A family of extinct 
reptiles referred by some to.the order Rhyncho- 
cephalia, and represented by the genus Pleuro- 


saurus. They had an extremely elongated body with 
many presacral vertebree, and a long narrow, skull with 
slit-like nares. Their remains have been found in the 
Upper Jurassic rocks of Bavaria. 

[NL., ς Gr. 


πλευρόν, a rib, + σαῦρος, lizard.] An extinct 


-genus of lizard-like reptiles, typical of the 


family Pleurosauride. 

a (plé-r6-sig’mi), π. [NL., < Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + σίγµα, the letter Σ, σ, ς.] 
A genus of Bacillariex, containing species in 
which the valves show, with a good micro- 
scope, a series of lines, capable, under high 
powers and a favorable light, of resolution into 
dots, and therefore furnishing excellent tests 
for the power of a microscope. 


Pleurospondylia (plé’r6-spon-dil’i-i), π. pl. 


[NL.,< Gr. zAevpdv,arib, + σπόνδυλος, avertebra. } 
One of the pri- 
mary groups 
into which 
Reptilia are di- 
visible. It is 
characterized by 
the immobility of 


the dorsal verte- 


. bree upon one an- 
Trans-section of the Skeleton of Chelone other, and of the 


midas in the dorsal region, showing the dispo- . 

sition of vertebra and ribs, forming the cara- ribs upon these 
pace, and characteristic of Pleurospondylia. vertebree (and by 
C1, centrum ofa vertebra; V, expanded neu- the absence of 
ral plate; ᾱ, arib; C,expanded costal plate ; t 

M, marginal plate; P,a lateral element of “Wansverse  ὮΡΓΟ- 
the plastron. cesses from all the 


vertebree), this fix- 
ity being secured by the union of superficial bony plates 
into which the ribs and vertebre pass, forming a carapace, 
and further carried out by the development, in the ventral 
walls of the thorax and abdomen, of dermal bones, usually 
nine in number, of which one is median and asymmetrical, 
the others lateral and paired, the whole forming a plastron. 
The group contains the single order Chelonia or Testudi- 
nata, and is alone contrasted with Herpetospondylia, Pero- 
ylia, and Suchospondylia collectively, which together 
include all other Reptilia. See these words; also cuts 
under Chelonia, Chelonidz, carapace, and plastron. 





plourospondyMlan (plé/r6-spon-dil’i-an), a. and 


n. [ς Pleurospondylia + -an.] I, a. Having 
the ribs fixed immovably upon the vertebrae; 
belonging to the Pleurospondylia, as a turtle or 
tortoise; chelonian; testudinate. 
ΤΙ. n. A member of the Pleurospondylia, as a 

turtle or tortoise. 

pleurosteal (plé-ros’té-al), a. [< pleuroste-on 
+ -al.| Lateral and costiferous, as a part 
of a bird’s sternum; pertaining to the pleuros- 
teon. — 

pleurosteon (plj-ros’té-on), ”.; pl. pleurostea 
(-#). [NL.,¢ Gr. πλευρά, the side, + ὁστέον, a 
bone.] In ornith., the anterior lateral piece of 
the breast-bone; that element of the sternum 
which forms the costal process and with which 
ribs articulate: distinguished from lophosteon, 
coracosteon, and metosteon. See cuts under 
carinate and epipleura. 

Pleurosternide (plé-r6-stér’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Pleurosternum, + -idz.| A family of pleuro- 
dirous turtles, represented by the genus Pleu- 


rosternum. ‘The plastron had a mesoplastral bone and 
anintergular shield, and the entoplastron was rhomboidal. 
που lived during the Jurassic and Cretaceous pe- 


Pleurosternum (plé-ro-stér’num), η. [NL., < 
Gr. πλευρόν, rib, + στέρνον, the chest.] A ge- 

‘nus of extinct turtles, typical of the family 
Pleurosternide. 

pleurosthotonos (plé-ros-thot’6-nos),n, Same 
as pleurothotonos. 

pleurostict (plé’r6-stikt), a. [« NL. pleurostic- 
tus, < Gr. πλευρά, the side, + στικτός, verbal adj. 
of στίζειν, prick, stab: see stigma.) In entom., 
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having the abdominal spiracles pleural, or sit- 
uated on the dorsal part of the ventral seg- 
ments; specifically, of or pertaining to the Pleu- 
rosticta: opposed to laparostict. 

Dr. Horn exhibited seven species of Pleocoma from 
California, of which three were new, and supported the 
views of the late Dr. Le Conte of the position of this ge- 
nus, which he insisted was a Laparostict, and not a Pleu- 
rostict Lamellicorn. Amer. Naturalist, XXTI. 951. 

Pleurosticta (plé-ro-stik’ ti), ». pl. [NL., pl. 
of pleurostictus: see pleurostict.] In entom., 
one of the two main divisions of the family 
Scarabeide, including those forms which have 
the abdominal spiracles (except the anterior 
ones) situated in the dorsal part of the abdom- 
inal segments, forming rows which diverge 
strongly, and with the last spiracle 
usually visible behind the elytra. 
The ligula is always connate with the men- 
tum, and the larve have the lobes of the 
maxille connate. The other main division 
is Laparosticta. Also Pleurostictica. 


pleurothotonic (pl6’16-th6-ton’ik), 
a. [< pleurothoton-os + -ic.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or affect- 
ed with pleurothotonos. 

pleurothotonos (plé-r6-thot’d-nos), 
m. [NL., < Gr. πλευρόθεν, from the 
side (< πλευρά, the side, + -θεν, from, 
an adverbial suffix), + τόνος, ten- 
sion: see tone.}] Tonie spasm in 
which the body is bent sidewise: 
correlated with emprosthotonos and 
opisthotonos. 

Pleurotoma (plé-rot’d-mi),n. [NL. 
(Lamarck, 1801),<¢ Gr. πλευρά, the 
side, + -τομος, ¢ Téuvery, ταμεῖν, cut. | 
In conch., the typical genus of Pleurotomide: 
so called from the notch or slit in the outer 
ie of the aperture. Formerly the name was used for 


all the members of the family, but it is now restricted to 
forms more or less like 1’. babylonica. : 
Pleurotomaria (plé’r9-to-ma’ri-ii), n. 
(Defrance, 1826), ς Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + τοµά- 
ριον, prop. dim. of τόμος, a 
cut, slice, ¢ τέμνειν, ταμεῖν, a 
eut.] The typical ge- «δειτε 
nus of Pleurotomariide. 
Pleurotomariide (pli- 
ro-tom-a-ri‘i-dé), mn. pl. 
[NL., <-Pleurotomaria + 
-idz.| A family of proso- 
branchiate gastropods, 
typified by the genus 
Pleurotomaria, The animal has the muzzle simple; 
there is no frontal veil, the tentacles are simple, and 
the eyes on pedicels exterior to their bases ; two nearly 
symmetrical gills are developed, 
and lateral fringes, but no cirri, pro- 
ject from the sides; the shell is 
trochiform, and has a deep slit in 
the outer lip, leaving a fasciole on 
him. the completed whorls; the opercu- 
‘ lum is horny and multispiral or 
subspiral. Five living species, in- 
habiting deep tropical seas, are 


Porcellia puzosi,from known, and many extinct species 
the Carboniferous Ἠπιο- panging from the Silurian epoch up- 


ward, as the Liassic Plewrotomaria 

anglica. An ancient genus, ranging from the Devonian to 

the Trias, is Porcellia, of which a typical species is P. puzosi. 

pleurotomarioid (plé’r6-to-ma’ri-oid), a. and 

n. I, a. Of or relating to the Pleurotomariide. 

ΤΙ. ». A species of the family Plewrotoma- 
ride. 

Pleurotomidz (plé-r6-tom’i-dé), . pl. [NL., 
ς Pleurotoma + -idz.| A family of toxoglos- 
sate gastropods, typified by the genus Pleuro- 
toma. Most of them have the shell spindle-shaped, with 
a prolonged canaliculate aperture notched near the suture. 
It contains about 500 species, sometimes known as jissure- 
shells. See cuts under Lachesis and Plewrotoma. 

pleurotomine (plé-rot’0-min), a. [< Plewrotoma 
+ -πει.] Of or related to shells of the genus 
Pleurotoma. 

pleurotomoid (plé-rot’d-moid), a. and. [< 
Pleurotoma + -oid.] I, a. Of or relating to the 
Pleurotomidez. 

ΤΙ. ». A shell of the family Pleurotomidez. 

pleurotransversalis (plé-rd-trans-vér-si’lis), 
πι} pl. pleurotransversales (-l6z), [NL., ς Gr. 
πλευρά, the pleura, + NL. transversalis, q. v.] 
An anomalous muscular slip arising from the 
transverse process of the seventh cervical ver- 
tebra, and inserted into the top of the pleural 
sac, 

pleurotribe (plé’ré-trib), a. [ς Gr. πλευρά, the 
side, + τρίβειν, rub.) In bot., touching the 
side: said of certain zygomorphic flowers, es- 
pecially adapted for cross-fertilization by ex- 
ternal aid, in which the stamens and styles are 
so arranged or turned as to strike the visiting 
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[NL. 





Pleurotomarta anglica, 
from the Lias. 








‘x7 plexometer, π. 


plexus 


insect on the side. such flowersare especially adapt- 
ed to bees. Phaseolus, Lathyrus sylvestris, and Polygala 
aoe are examples, Compare nototribe and sterno- 


pleurotropous (pli-rot’r6-pus), a. [ς Gr. πλευ- 
pa, the side, + τρέπειν, turn.] In bot., having 
the faces flat: noting the stems of certain spe- 
cies of Selaginella. Compare goniotropous. 

pleurovisceral (plé-r6-vis’e-ral), a. [< Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + L. viscera, the internal or- 
gans: see visceral.| Pertaining to the side of 
the body and to viscera: specifically said of the 
connecting cord or loop between a pleural and 
a visceral nervous ganglion of an invertebrate, 
as a mollusk. Also visceropleural. 

plevint (plev’in),”. [Also plevine, < ME. *plev- 
ine, < OF. plevine, plevigne, pleuvine, plevene (ML. 
plevina, pleuvina, μην a pledge, warrant, 
assurance, ¢ plevir, pleivir, pleuvir, pluvir, also 
plever, pluver = Pr. plevir (ML. reflex plevire, 
plwire), promise, engage, pledge, give in pledge, 
warrant, < L. prebere, proffer, offer, give ( pra- 
bere fidem, give a pledge): see prebend. Cf. 
pledge and replevin, replevy.] In law, a warrant 
or an assurance. 

plex (pleks), v.%. [< plexus.] To form a plexus. 

plexal (plek’sal), a. [< plex-us + -al.] Of or 

ertaining to a plexus. 


) plexed (plekst), a. [ς L. plexus, plaited (see 


plexus), + -ed?.] Plaited, netted, or made 


x plexiform; plexiform. 


plexiform. (plek’si-férm), a. [< L. plexus, a 
twining, plaiting (see plexus), + forma, form. ] 
1. In the form of network; complicated. 
Quincy.— 2, In anat., specifically, formed into 
a plexus, as nerves; plaited: plexed. 

pleximeter, plexometer (plek-sim’e-tér, plek- 
som’e-tér), 2. [< Gr. πλῆξις, pereussion (< πλήσ- 
σειν, strike: see plague), + µέτρον, measure. ] 
In med., an elongated plate, composed of ivory, 
india-rubber, or some similar substance, from 
14 to 2 inches in length, placed in contact with 
the body, commonly on the chest or abdomen, 
and struck with the pereussion-hammer, in di- 
agnosis of disease by mediate percussion. Also 

)lessimeter, plegometer. 

pleximetric (plek-si-met’rik), a. [< pleximeter 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pleximeter or 
its use. 

See pleximeter. 

plexor (plek’sor), x. [NL., irreg. < Gr. rApEcc, 
percussion, < πλήσσει, strike: see plague.]: That 
which strikes in percussion; a perecussion-ham- 


mer. 

plexure (piek οι), m [ς L. as if *plexura 
(ML. ?), < plectere, pp. plexus, interweave: see 
plexus.| An interweaving; a texture; that 


x Which is woven together. 


plexus (plek’sus), n. [ς L. plexus, an inter- 
weaving, twining, plaiting, < plectere, pp. plex- 
us, interweave, twine, plait: see ρα] 1. A 
network; any collection of intimately coherent 
parts, as of an argument. 
Antecedent and consequent relations are therefore not 


merely linear, but constitute a plexus; and this plexus 
pervades nature. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXI. 286. 


A perfect pleaus of ideas that mutually support and in- 
terpret one another. Eneyc. Brit., 11. 55. 


2. In anat., an interlacing of nerves, vessels, or 
fibers; a net-like arrangement of parts, or the 
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Brachial Plexus of Nerves in Man. 
V, VI, VII, I, Il, the five main roots (anterior divisions of cervical 
and dorsal spinal nerves) of the plexus; other cords and continuations 
of the plexus are named in the figure. 


ct so disposed: a ates said of certain 
elicate vascular membranes chiefly composed 


plexus 


of minute anastomosing blood-vessels, as the 
choroid plexus, and of similar arrangements of 
nerves of the spinal and sympathetic systems. 
—38. In math., a system of one-fold relations, 
— Aortic plexus, the network of sympathetic nerves on 
the side and front of the abdominal aorta, between the 
origins of the superior and inferior mesenteric arteries. 
Also called intermesenteric plexus.—Auerbach’s plexus, 
an extensive gangliated plexus of nerves lying between 
the longitudinal and the circular layer of the small intes- 
tine. Also called myenteric plexus.—Axillary plexus. 
Same as brachial plecus.— Basilar plexus. Same as trans- 
verse sinus (which see, under sinus).— Brachial plexus. 
See brachial.—Cardiac plexus, one of the three great 
prevertebral plexuses of the sympathetic, situated in the 
upper thoracic region in front, and between the aorta 
ana the pulmonary artery, where these vessels are in 
contact. It receives the cardiac branches from the cer- 
vical ganglia and those of the vagus nerves, and gives off 
the nerves which supply the heart, together with some 
smaller branches which contribute to the nervous sup- 
ly of the lungs, That division (the smaller) which lies 
- the concavity of the arch of the aorta is called the 
superficial cardiac plexus, while the deep cardiac 
is placed behind the arch of the aorta, between it and 
the end of the trachea.— Carotid plexus. See carotid. 
—Caudal plexus. Same as coccyygeal plexrus.— Caver- 
nous plexus, (a) The continuation of the carotid plex- 
us in the cavernous sinus. (0) The continuation of the 
prostatic plexus, supplying the erectile tissue of the pe- 
nis. Also called cavernous nerves.— Cervical plexus, the 
network of nerves formed by the anterior divisions of the 
four upper cervical nerves, giving off numerous nerves to 
the head, neck, and chest, and the phrenic nerve to the 
diaphragm. A similar plexing of posterior divisions of 
the three upper cervical nerves is kuown as the posterior 
cervical plexus.—Choroid plexuses. See choroid.— Cil- 
iary plexus, 2 fine gangliated network formed from the 
ciliary nerves, spread over the choroid, and within the cili- 
ary muscle, from which the nerves of the cornea, of the 
ciliary muscle, and of the iris are derived.—Coccygeal 
plexus, the connection formed between the anterior di- 
visions of the fourth and fifth sacral and first coccygeal 
nerves.— Coeliac plexus, the sympathetic plexus of the 
celiac artery, continued from the solar plexus, and divid- 
ing into the gastric, hepatic, and splenic plexuses.— Colic 
plaxnsen. divisions of the superior and inferior mesenter- 
ο plexuses accompanying the colic arteries.— Coron 
plexus. (a) One of two plexuses, right and left, de- 
rived from the cardiac plexus, and accompanying the re- 
spective coronary arteries. (b) Same as gastric plexus (0). 
— Cystic plexus, a secondary plexus of the hepatic, to 
the gall-bladder.— Deep ‘fey tba plexus, a plexus of lym- 
rene vessels extending along the internal jugular vein 
the base of the cranium.— Deferential plexus, the 
continuation of the vesical plexus upon the vasa deferentia 
and the seminal vesicles.— Diaphragmatic plexus, the 
phrenic plexus.— Dorsispinal plexus, a network of veins 
investing the arches of the vertebre,and receiving branches 
from the contiguous muscles and skin of the back.— Epi- 
gastric plexus, the solar plexus, or solariplex.—Esop. 
geal plexus, plexiform branches of the pneumogastric 
nerve on the esophagus. Also called plexus guiz.—Gas- 
tric plexus. (a) One of two plexuses, anterior and poste- 
rior, formed by the left.and right vagus nerves respective- 
ly. (b) Asecondary plexus of the celiac, accompanying the 
gastric artery. Also called coronary plexus.—Gastro- 
epiploic plexuses, secondary plexuses of the hepatic 
and splenic, accompanying the gastro-epiploic arteries. 
—Hemorrhoidal plexus. (a) A plexus of fine nerves 
derived from the pelvic, vesical, and inferior hemor- 
rhoidal plexuses, penetrating the coats of therectum. (5) 
A large and copiously anastomosing network of veins in 
the lower wall of the rectum, beneath the mucous coat, 
from which the hemorrhoidal veins proceed.— Hepatic 
plexus, the largest division of the coeliac plexus, accom- 
panying the hepatic artery in the substance of the liver. 
—Hypogastric plexus, an intricate sympathetic plexus, 
formed by the prolongationof the aortic plexus on each side, 
lying in the interval of the common iliac arteries, invested 
by a sheath of areolar tissue. It divides into two parts 
below, one on each side of the pelvic viscera, forming the 
pelvic plexuses. Also called superior hypogastric plexus. 
—Tleocolic plexus, the division of the superior mesen- 
teric plexus accompanying the ileocolic artery.— Inferior 
dental plexus, a δη formed by the communications 
of the branches of the inferior dental nerve within the 
lower jaw.—Inferior hypogastric plexus. Same as 
pelvic plexus.—Inferior mesenteric plexus, a sympa- 
thetic plexus derived from the left lateral part of the 
aortic plexus, and surrounding the artery of the same 
name.—Infra-orbital plexus, a plexus formed by the 
union of the labial branches of the superior Sep nerve 
with branchesof the facial nerve.—Interepithelial plex- 
us, the fine network of nerves among the cells of the epi- 
thelium of the cornea.— Intermesenteric plexus, Same 
as aortic plexus.—Interm plexuses, gangliated 
nerve-plexuses in the substance of organs having unstri- 
ated muscle κο eee Da Pee as, an irregular 
network of veins investing the spinal canal, emptying into 
the intercostal, lumbar, vertebral, and lateral sacral veins. 
—Ischiatic plexus, the upper part of the sacral plexus. 
—Lumbar plexus, See /wmbar1.—Meissner’s plexus 
the gangliated plexus of the submucous layer of the sm 
intestine, formed by branches derived from Auerbach’s 
plexus.— Meningeal plexus, the continuation of the ca- 
rotid plexus upon the middle meningeal artery.— Mes- 
enteric plexus, the sympathetic’ plexus accompanying 
a mesenteric artery. The superior is derived from the 
great solar plexus; the inferior chiefly from the aortic 
plexus.—Myenteric plexus, Same as Auerbach’s plecus. 
—Obturator plexus, the plexus of veins surrounding 
the obturator foramen.—Ophthalmic plexus, the con- 
tinuation of the cavernous plexus on the ophthalmic ar- 
tery.— Ovarian plexus. See pampiniform plexus.— Pam- 
μα pancreatic, patellar, pelvic plexus. See 
9 adjectives.— Pancreaticoduodenal plexus, a sec- 
ondary plexus of the hepatic, ie ye the superior 
ncreaticoduodenal artery.— Parotid plexus, the anas- 
moses formed by loops of the seventh nerve on the side 
of the face. Also called plexus or pes anserinus.— Pha- 
Tryngeal plexus. See pharyngeal.— Phrenic plexus, the 
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prrapetioti plexus which poconapenice the phrenic artery 
to the diaphragm, arising from the semilunar ganglion,— 
Plexus anserinus, Same as parotid plexus. —Plexus 
anserinus nervi mediani, the bundles from the eighth 
cervical nerve that go to form the median nerve.— Plexus 
brachialis, the brachial plexus.— Plexus cervicalis, the 
cervical plexus.— Flexus choroideus, the choroid plex- 
us of a lateral ventricle.-— Plexus choroideus inferior, 
the choroid plexus of the fourth ventricle.— Plexus cho- 
roideus medius, the choroid plexus of the third ventricle. 
— Plexus choroideus ventriculi lateralis, the choroid 
lexus of a lateral ventricle.—Plexus choroideus ven- 
iculi quarti, the choroid plexus of the fourth ventricle. 
—Plexus choroideus ventriculi tertii, the choroid plex- 
us of the third ventricle.— Plexus ganglioformis, the low- 
er ganglion, or ganglion of the trunk, of the v nerve.— 
Plexusgulx, Same as esophageal plexus.— ¥ lexus lum- 
balis, the lumbar plexus.— Plexus nodosus, the ganglion 
of the trunk of the vagus.— Plexus patella, the plexi- 
form network of the kneepan, formed by cutaneous nerves, 
especially the long saphenous.— Plexus sacralis, the sa- 
cral plexus.— Plexus submucosus. Same as Meissner’s 
plexus.— Posterior cervical plexus, a plexus often 
formed by the internal branches of the posterior divisions 
of the first three cervical nerves.— Prevertebral plex- 
uses, the three large median plexuses formed by the two 
sympathetic nerves, situated in front of the spine, in the 
cavity of the thorax, abdomen, and pelvis, and respectively 
known as the cardiac, solar, and hypogastric plexuses. — 
Prostatic plexus. (a) The continuation of the vesical 
plexus supplying the prostate body. (0) A plexusof veins 
surrounding the base of the prostate, formed mainly from 
the dorsal veins of the penis.— Pterygoid plexus, a close 
network of veins covering both surfaces of the external 
cg muscle, receiving tributaries mostly correspond- 
ng to the branches of the internal maxillary artery, and 
emptying into the internal maxillary vein.— Pudendal 
plexus. (a) A close net of large veinsoccupying the upper 
rk of the pubic arch, between the layers of the triangular 
igament, and mainly derived from the dorsal veins of the 
penis or clitoris. (6) The lower section of the sacral plexus 
(a). —Pulmonary plexuses, thetwo plexuses, the anterior 
and peer, formed by branches of the vagus and sympa- 
thetic on the front and back side respectively of each lung 
at its root.—Pyloric plexus, a secondary — of the he- 
patic, accompanying the pyloric artery.—Renal plexus, a 
plexus formed of nerves from the semilunar ganglion, the 
solar and aortic plexuses, and the smallest splanchnic nerve, 
accompanying the renal artery and terminating in the 
substance of the kidney.— Sacral plexus. (a) A plexus 
formed by the union of the lumbosacral cord and anterior 
divisions of the three upper sacral nerves, together with 
a portion of that of the fourth. Its branches of distribu- 
tion are the superior and inferior gluteal, great and small 
sciatic, pudic, and muscular. (0) A plexus of veins in the 
back of the pelvis, tributary to the middle sacral vein. — 
Sacrococcygeal plexus, the series of loops formed by the 
anastomoses of the external branches of the posterior di- 
visions of the first three sacral nerves, the fourth and fifth 
posterior sacrals, and the posterior coccygeal.—Santori- 
nian plexus, the pudendal plexus of veins.— Solar plex- 
us, the largest of the three great sympathetic plexuses, sit- 
uated at the upper part of the abdomen, behind the sto- 
mach, and in front of the aorta, It consists of an intricate 
network of nerves, associated with ganglia, receiving the 
upper splanchnic nerves and some branches of the-vagus, 
and giving off numerous branches which accompany the 
arteries to the principal viscera of the abdomen, consti- 
tuting secondary plexuses. Its two principal masses, right 
and left, are known, from their form, as the semilunar 
anglia. Also called epigastric plexus, solar ganglion.— 
Spermatic plexus. (a) A small plexus, derived from the 
renal and aortic plexuses, accompanying theartery to the 
testis in the male, to the ovary and uterus in the female. 
(b) Same as pampiniform plexus.—§piral plexus, the 
plexiform arrangement assumed in thespiral lamina by the 
nerve-filaments given off from the spiral ganglion of the 
cochlea.—Splenic plexus, one of the divisions of thecceliac 
plexus, accompanying the splenic arteryintothe substance 
of the spleen.— Subepithelial plexus, the delicate net- 
work, formed by the terminal filaments of theciliary nerves, 
ramifying on the basement membrane of the ectocornea, or 
surface of the cornea proper, beneath the epithelium.—§u- 
erficial jugular plexns, lymphatic tributaries to the 
firdiar trunk from theoccipital, ear, and temporal regions, 
—fuperior dental plexus, the series of loops formed 
by branches of the dental nerves of the by jaw, from 
which the filaments given to the teeth are derived.— Su- 
prarenal plexus, a secondary plexus derived from the 
solar plexus, terminating in the suprarenal body, and re- 
ceiving branches from one of the splanchnic nerves.— 
Tonsilar plexus, a plexus formed around the tonsil by 
the tonsilar branches of the glossopharyngeal nerve.— 
Triangular plans, the plexiform arrangement assumed 
by the bundles of fibers of the sensory root of the fifth 
nerve before ending in the Gasserian ganglion.—Tym- 
anic plexus, a plexus formed by the branches of the 
ympanic nerve, in union with others from the facial and 
bk ae in the mucous lining of the middle ear.— 
terine plexus. (a) A plexus derived from the pelvic 
pices passing through the broad ligament with the uter- 
ne artery to be distributed to the uterus, (6) Venous 
channels at the sides of the uterus, and in the broad liga- 
ments, emptying into the ovarian veins.— Vaginal plex- 
us, a network of veins surrounding the vagina, especially 
in its lower part.— Venous plexus, an anastomosing set 
of veins, forming a network. There are several such, as 
the ovarian, pampiniform, τον ee, ey rostatic, ptery- 
goid, spermatic, uterine, and vaginal.— Vertebral plex- 
us, the sympathetic plexus on the vertebral artery, joined 
by filaments from the lower cervical nerves.— Vesical 
lexus, (a) A plexus of veins surrounding the muscu- 
ar coat of the bladder. (b) A plexus derived from the 
eat plexus, distributed to the lower part and side of the 
ladder, the prostate, and the seminal vesicle.— Vesico- 
nal plexus, a plexus derived from the pelvic plexus, 
distributed to the vagina and bladder.— Vidian plexus, 
the plexus formed by the Vidian nerve about the Vidian 
arte 


ry. 

pley}t,v. andm. A Middle English form of play1. 

pleynt, pleynet. Obsolete forms of plain}, 
plain, plains. 


pliably (pli’a-bli), adv. 


pliancy (pli’an-si), n. 


‘course; readily influenced for goo 


pliant 


pliability (pli-a-bil’i-ti), n. [< pliable + -ity 

(see -bility).] "The quality of being pliable; 
flexibility; pliableness. 

Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can at once surren- 


der itself to illusions which cheat expectation and sorrow 
of their weary moments! 


Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 84. 

Pliability in politics, if accompanied by honesty, is a 
virtue. H, Adams, Gallatin, p. 577. 

pliable (pli’a-bl), a. [< Ἐ. pliable = Pr. plicable, 
flexible, pliant, pliable, < L. as if *plicabilis, 
that can be bent,< plicare, fold, bend: see ply. | 
1, Easy to be bent; readily yielding to force or 
ressure without rupture; flexible: as, willow 
1s a pliable plant. 

The younger they are when they begin with that art 
[music], the more pliable and nimble their fingers are 
touching the instrument, Sharp, Works, VI. viii. 
2. Flexible in disposition; easy to be bent, in- 
clined, or persuaded; readily yielding to influ- 
ence, arguments, persuasion, or discipline. 

At the last, having found the citys plyable to theyr desyer, 
they bounde the one to another by othe, and wrought sure 
wyth hostagesand money. Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 146. 

So is the heart of some men; when smitten by God it 
seems soft and pliable. Jer. Taylor, Works, II. xii. 

Since I was of understanding to know we knew nothing, 


my reason hath been more pliable to the will of faith. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 10. 
ye 1. Pliant, supple.—2, Compliant, yielding, trac- 
tab θ. / 

pliableness (pli’a-bl-nes), η. The quality of 
being pliable; flexibility; the quality of yield- 
ing readily to force or to moral influence; pli- 
ability: as, the pliableness of a plant; pliable- 
ness of disposition. 
The chosen vessel hath by his example taught me this 
charitable and holy pliablenesse. 
Bp. Hall, Satan’s Fiery Darts, iii. 5. 
Compare . . . the ingenuous pliableness to virtuous 
counsels in youth, as it comes fresh and untainted out of 
the hands of nature, with the confirmed obstinacy in most 
sorts of sin that is to be found in an aged sinner. 
South, Sermons. 


labl In a pliable manner; 
yieldingly; compliantly. 

This worthy Doctor [George Morley] . . . was... not 
of the number of those lukewarm irreligious Temporizers 
who had learn‘d pliably to tack about, as still to be ready 
to receive whatever revolution and turn of affairs should 
happen. Wood, Athenee Oxon., II. 771. 


| - ([< plian(t) +-ey.] The 
quality of being pliant, or easily bent or in- 
clined in any desired direction; readiness to be 
persuaded or influenced: as, the pliancy of a 
rod; pliancy of disposition. 
To be overlooked for want of political pliancy is a cir- 
cumstance I need not blush to own. 
Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, I. 805. 
Avaunt all specious pliancy of mind 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence! 
I better like a blunt indifference. 
Wordsworth, A High-Minded Spaniard. 
Jane, you please me, and you master me— you seem to 
submit, and I like the sense of pliancy you impart. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 
Insolence had taken the place of pliancy, and the former 
slave now applied the chain and whip to his master. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, IIT. 158. 
There was in Bacon an invariable pliancy in the pres- 


ence of great persons which disqualified him for the task 
of giving wise and effectual counsel. 


E A, Abbott, Bacon, p. 21. 


pliant (pli’ant), a. [<ME. plyaunt,< OF. pliant, 


pleiant, ploiant, F. pliant, flexible, supple, pli- 
ant, folding, ς L. plican(t-)s, ppr. of plicare (> 
F. plier), fold: see ply.) 1. Capable of being 
easily bent; flexible; supple; limber; lithe: 
as, a pliant twig. 
; So pliant were 
His goodly timber’d Limbs, and yet so stout, 
That wax and steel seem’d kindly marry’d there. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 61. 
Me of a pliant metall you shall finde; 
See then you cast and shape me to your minde. 
Heywood, Dialogues. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 
A well organized and very plianthand may determine to 
occupations requiring manual dexterity. 
Beddoes, Mathematical Evidence, note. 
Pliant as a wand of willow. Longfellow, Hiawatha, vi. 


Paint that figure’s pliant grace. 
M. Arnold, Switzerland, i. 


2. Easily bent or inclined to any particular 
or evil; 
easy to be persuaded; yielding. 


Lane 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 151. 
No man has his servant more obsequious and pliant. 
Β. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 








pliant 


Whatsoever creates fear... is apt to entender the 
spirit, and make it devout and pliant to any part of duty. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 7. 

His pliant soul gave τς to all bps 9 base, 

He knew no shame, he dreaded no disgrace. 
Crabbe, Works, 1. 63. 


pliantly (pli‘ant-ii), adv. In a pliant manner; 
flexibly; yieldingly. 

pliantness (pli’ant-nes), x. The quality of be- 
xing pliant; flexibility. 

plica (pli’ki), ».; pl. plice (-56). [NL.,<¢ L. pli- 
care, fold: see ply. In pathol., a matted, 
filthy condition of the hair, from disease. Also 
called plica polonica, helosis, and trichosis.— 2. 
In bot., a diseased state in plants in which the 
buds, instead of developing true branches, be- 
come short twigs, and these in their turn pro- 
duce others of the same sort, the whole form- 
ing an entangled mass.—38. In zo0l. and anat., 
a fold or folding of a part.—4. In entom., a 
prominent ridge or carina, often turned over 
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The peculiar surface-marking . . . consistsin astrongly 


marked ridge-and-furrow να of the shelly wall. 
. B, Carpenter, Micros., § 487. 
2. 


That which is plicated; a plica or fold. 
Also plicature. 

Why the deuce should you not be sitting precisely oppo- 
site to me at this moment, . . . thy juridical brow expand- 
ing its plications, as a pun rose in your fancy? 

Scott, Redgauntlet, letter i. 
3. In geol., a bending of the strata; a fold or 
folding. 

In Western Europe the prevalent lines along which ter- 
restrial plications took piace during Paleozoic time were 
certainly irom 8. W. or 3.8. W. to Ν.Ε. or Ν.Ν.Ε. 

Geikie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 270. 


plicative (plik’a-tiv), a. [< plicate + -ive.] 
Same as plicate. 
plicatopapillose (pli-ka-td-pap’i-lés), a. [« L. 
tegen plicate, + NL. papillosus, papillose.] 
entom., plieate and papillose; forming a 
series of elevations and depressions resembling 


or inclined to one side, so that it rt like , folds, as the papillose surfaces of certain larvee. 


a fold; specifically, a longitudinal ri 

internal surface of each elytron, near the outer 

edge; an elytral ridge, found in certain Cole- 
ee: In herpet.: (a) [cap.] A genus of 
erican iguanoid lizards: named from the 

folds of skin on the sides. J. HE. Gray. (b) A 

lizard of this genus: as, the dotted plica, P. 

punctata.— 6. mensural music: (a) A kind 

of grace-note. (b) A kind of ligature. (c) The 

stem or tail of a note.— Plica. See def. 4 

and elytral.—Plica alaris, in ornith.: (a) The feathered 

fold of skin on the fore border of the wing which occupies 
the reéntrant angle made by the bones of the upper arm 
and forearm, stretching from the shoulder to the wrist. 

(0) The bend or flexure of the wing at the carpal joint. 

[Rare. |}—Plicz se. Same as alar ligaments (which 

see, under alar).—Plice rectovesicales. Same as plicze 

semilunares Douglasii.— Plices seniliunares Douglasii, 
two folds of the peritoneum between the rectum and the 
bladder. See cut under peritoneum.—Plica guberna- 
that peritoneal fold which is in relation with the 
gubernaculum testis.—Plica interdigitalis, in ornith., 
the webbing or palmation of the toes; the palama.— 
Plica tiva, in embryol., the primitive fold; either 
lip of the primitive furrow of the early embryo of a ver- 
rate.—Plica semilunaris, in human anat., a fold of 
conjunctival mucous membrane at the inner corner of 
the eye: the rudiment of a nictitating membrane or third 
eyelid. See cut under eyel. 
Plicacea (pli-ka’s6-i),n.pl. [NL.,< plica, a fold 
+ -ασεα.] In conch., a family of trachelipod 
gastropods, having the columella plaited, and 
containing the genera Tornatella and Pyrami- 
della. Latreitle, 1825. 
plical (pli’kal), a. [< plica + -al.] In bot., of 
or pertaining to plica. 
Plicaria (pli-ka’ri-i), n. [NL., < plica, a fold, 
+ -aria.] In conch., same as Cancellaria. Fa- 
bricius, 1823. 
plicata (pli-ka’ti),».; pl. plicate (-té). [ML., 
fem. of L. scathing pp. of plicare, fold: see pli- 
οαίε.] In the Rom. Cath, Ch., the folded chasu- 
ble worn at certain penitential seasons by the 
deacon and subdeacon, or by a priest when 
officiating as deacon. McClintock and Strong. 
plicate (pli’kat), a. [ς L. plicatus, pp. of pli- 
care, fold, bend, lay or wind together, double 
νά see ϱἱψ.] 1. In bot., folded like a fan; 
plaited: as, a plicate leaf.— 
2. In zodl. and anat., plaited, 
plexed, or folded; formed into 
& plication.—3. In entom., 
having parallel raised lines 
which are sharply cut on one 
side, but on the other descend 
gradually to the next line, as 
a surface; plaited or folded. 
Also plicative, plicated. 

Plicate elytra, elytra having two or 
three conspicuous longitudinal folds or furrows, as in the 
coleopterous family Pselaphida2.— Plicate νόσο Ἡ in en- 
tom., same as folded wings (which see, under fold). 

plicated. (pli’ka-ted), a. [ς plicate + -ed?.] 
Same as plicate. 

plicately (pli’kat-li), adv. Ina plicate or folded 
manner; 80 as to be or make a plication. 
plicatile (plik’a-til),a. [<L. plicatilis, that may 
be folded together, ¢ plicare, fold: see plicate.]) 

11. Capable of being folded or interwoven; 
pliable. 
Motion of the plicatile fibers or subtil threds of which 


the brain consists. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, App., x. 


2. In entom., folding lengthwise in repose, as 
the wings of a wasp. 
plication (pli-ka’shon),». [< ML. *plicatio(n-), 
a folding, < L. plicare, fold: see ply.] 1. The 
act or process of folding, or the state of being 
ut in folds; a folding or putting in folds, as 
duplication or triplication. Also plicature. 





Plicate Leaf of Alche- 
milla vulgaris. 


ge onthe plicator (pli-ka’tor), n. 


ς [ς L. as if *plicator 
(ef. L. fem. plicatria), a folder (ML. plicator, a 
collector of taxes), « Td plicare, fold: see ply.] 
A device for forming a fold or plait: an attach- 
ment to some forms of sewing-machine, etc. 
Plicatula (pli-kat’i-li),». [NL. 
(Lamarck, 1801), < L. plicatus, 
pp. of plicare, fold: see plicate, 
ply.| In conch., a genus of bi- 
valve mollusks of the family 
Spondylidz, having the shell ir- 
regular, attached by the umbo 
of the right valve, which is pli- 
cate, the cartilage internal, and 
the hinge-teeth two in each 
valve. 
plicatulate (pli-kat’-lat), a. [< 
L. *plicatulus, dim. of L. pli- 





AV 


catus, folded: see plicate.] In picaruta cristata. 


bot., minutely plicate. 

plicature (plik’a-tir), ». [< L. plicatura, a 
folding, < plicare, pp. plicatus, fold: see plicate.] 
Same as plication, 1, 2. 


The many plicatures so closely prest. 
Dr. H. More, Psychozoia, i. 18. 


plicidentine (plis-i-den’tin), ». [ς NL. plica, 
a fold, + E. dentine.) Plicated or folded den- 
tine; a kind of dentine which is folded on a se- 
ries of vertical rere causing the surface of 
the tooth to be fluted. Brande and Cox. 

pliciferous (pli-sif’e-rus), a. [< NL. plica, a 
fold, + L. ferre = E. bear}.] Provided with 
folds or plice: specifically, in entomology, said 
of those elytra which have an internal plica or 
ridgeé.—Pliciferous Coleoptera, those Coleoptera which 


have pliciferous elytra, 

pliciform (plis’i-férm), a. [< NL. plica, a fold, 
+ L. forma, form.] In bot. and zo0l., plait-like; 
having the form of a plait or fold. 

Plicipennes (plis-i-pen’éz),.pl. [NL.,<plica, 
a fold, + L. penna, a feather. ] In Latreille’s 
classification, the third family of neuropterous 
insects; the eaddis-flies. It corresponds tothe 
Phryganeidez ina broad sense, or the Trichop- 
tera of Leach. Also Plicipennia. 

plicipennine (plis-i-pen’in), a. Belonging tothe 
Plicipennes. ‘ 

Plictolophing (plik-tol-6-fi’né), ». pl. [NL., < 
Plictolophus + -ine.| Cockatoos as a subfam- 
ily of Psittacidz: same as Cacatuine. 

Plictolophus (plik-tol’6-fus), ». [NL., orig. 
Plyctolophus (Vieillot, 1816), later Plectolophus 
(Bourjot St. Hilaire, 1837-8), Pluctolophus 
(Nitzsch, 1840), Plissolophus (C. W. L. Gloger, 
1842), and Plictolophus (Otto Finsch, 1867), < 
Gr. Απλικτός, assumed verbal adj. of πλίσσειν, 
cross one’s leg in walking, stride, + λόφος, a 
erest.] A genus of cockatoos: same as Caca- 
tua. 

pliet, v. An obsolete spelling of ply. 

plié (plé-a’ ),a. [E.plie, bent, pp. of plier, bend: 
see ply, ores In her., same as close?: said 
Hier (pli’ér) Also, 1 lyer (ef 

ier (pli’ér),”. [Also, less prop., plyer (ef. crier, 

: Jlier, trier); < ply + -erl,] 1. One who or that 
which plies.—2, pl. In fort., a kind of balance 
used in raising and letting down a drawbrid 6, 
consisting of timbers joined in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s cross.— 3, pl. Small pincers with lon 
jaws, adapted for handling small articles, an 
also for bending and shaping wire. See cut un- 


der nipper.—Saw-set pliers, a form of adjustable pliers 
sometimes used in place of the saw-set for bending the 
teeth of saws. 

plif (plif), ». A dialectal form of plow. Halli- 
well. (Yorkshire, Eng.] 


ne eee 


plight 


pliformt (pli’férm), a. [Prop.*plyform; < Ply + 
form.) the form of a fold ordoubling. Pen- 


nant, 
plight! (plit), ». [< ME. plight, plyght, plizt, 
ρε t, Share’ pledge, < AS? pliht anger, dam- 
age, = OF ries. plicht, danger; ef. OF ries. plicht, 
care, concern, = MD. plicht, plecht, ον debt, 
D. prigi, duty, = MLG. LG. plicht=OHG. phliht, 
δεί, MHG. pfliht, phliht, friendly care, con- 
cern, service, duty, ἆ pflicht, duty, = 2. Dan. 
pligt (< LG. ?), duty; with abstract formative 
-t, from the verb found in the rare AS. *pléon, 
lién (a strong verb, pret. pleah, pléh), expose to 
anger, risk (whence also pleoh, plioh, contr. pled, 
pio = OFries. plé, fu danger), or in the re- 
ated weak verb, OS. plegan, promise, pledge, 
= OF ries. plegia, pligia, be wont, = MD. pleghen, 
be wont, practise, take care of, D. plegen, pledge, 
be wont, = MLG. plegen=OHG. pflegan, phlegan, 
phlekan, plegan, MHG. phlegen, pflegen, G. pfle- 
gen, promise or engage to do, take care of, keep, 
be accustomed (οίς.), = Sw. pliga = Dan. plee, 
be wont, = AS. plegan, plegian, play, orig. be 
in active motion: see playl. The OF. plevir, 
pledge, cannot be from the Teut. (OS. plegan, 
etc.), but is to be referred, with the OF. pleige, 
ML. plegium, ete. (whence E. pledge), to the L. 
prebere, proffer, give: see plevin, pledge. The 
word plight! has been confused with plight, 
state, condition: see plight?.] 141. Peril; dan- 
ger; harm; damage. 
He (hath] mi lond with mikel onrith, 
With michel wrong, with mikel plith, 
For I ne misdede him nevere nouth, 


And havede me to sorwe brouth. 
Havelok (1370). (Halliwelt.) 


2. A solemn promise or engagement concerning 
a matter of serious personal moment; solemn 
assurance or pledge. 


That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him. hak., Lear, i. 1. 108. 


So these young hearts, not knowing that they loved, 
Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar 

Between them, nor by plight or broken ring 
Bound... Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


In plightt, under promise or pledge. 
Thus they justtyd tylle hyt was nyght, 
Then they departyd in plyght, 
They had nede to reste. 
MS. Cantab. ¥f. ii. 88, 4.76. (Halliweil.) 


plight} (plit), v. ¢ [ς ME. splighien, plyghten, 
pligten, plygten, plihten, pledge, ς AS. plihtan, 
imperil, bring danger upon; = D. ver-pligten, 
ver-plichten = MLG. plichten = MHG. pflihten, 
phlihten, G. bei-pflichten, ver-pflichten = Sw. be- 
pligta, for-pligta = Dan. for-pligte, til-pligte, 
pledge, engage, bind; from the noun.] To 
engage by solemn promise; pledge; engage or 
bind one’s self by pledging: as, to plight one’s 
hand, word, honor, faith, truth, vows, etc. 


Ye woot right wel what ye bihighten me, 
And in myn hand your trouthe plighten ye 
To love me best. Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 600, 


Pylgrimis and palmers ply zhten hem to-gederes, 
To seche seint lame and seyntys of rome. 
Piers Plowman (Ο), i. 47. 


And for to put hir out of fere, 
He swore, and hath his trouth plight 
To be for ever his owne knight. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., iv. 


Dearer is love then life, and fame then gold ; 
But dearer then them both your faith once plighted hold. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 63. 
By this fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn, 
And given away his freedom, many a troth 
Been plight. Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 2. 


Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
That one should be the common good of both? 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 291. 

=§ Pledge, Plight. Pledgeis applied to property as 
well as to word, faith, truth, honor, ete. Plight rey 
chiefly poetic or rhetorical; to plight honor is, as it were, 
to deposit it in pledge for the performance of an act— 
not often for the truth of a statement —to be forfeited if 
the act is not performed. 

plight? (plit),. [An erroneous spelling, due 
to confusion with plight, of pie < ME. plite, 
plyte, plit, state, condition, ς OF. plite, pliste, 
condition,< ML. *plicita, prop. fem. of L. plici- 
tus, pp. of plicare, fold: see ply. Cf. plight8.] 
Condition; position; state; situation; predica- 
ment. 

Certes I not how, 
Ne when, allas, I shal the tyme se, 
That in this plzt I may ben eft with yow. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1480. 
When Paris persayuit the plit of his brother, 
How he was dolfully ded, and drawen in the ost. 
Destruction of Troy (E. Ἑ. T..8.), 1. 10363. 


Never knight I saw in such a 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 28. 


plight 
For-thy appease your griefe and heavy plight. 
inn Spenser, F. Q., 11. i, 14. 


Some stone horses came over in good plight. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 94. 


I think myself in better plight Aor a lender than you are. 
” 


M. W. of W., ii. 2. 172. 
I am lately arrived in Holland in a good Plight of Health. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 7. 

We continued here three weeks in this dismal plight. 
Addison, Frozen Words. 


In gee plight he knock’d at George’s gate, 
And begg’d for aid, as he described his state. 
Crabbe, Works, 1. 126. 


In particular—(a) A bad condition or state ; a distressed 
or distressing condition or predicament ; misfortune. 
And ther was no man that hadde seyn hym in that plite 
buthe wolde haue hadde pite. Merlin (E. E, T. Β.), ii. 354. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 33. 
(21) A good condition or state. 
He that with labour can use them aright, 
Hath gain to his comfort, and cattel in plight. 
Tusser, February’s Husbandry, x. 
All wayes shee sought him to restore to plight. 
Spenser, ¥F. Q., TIT. vii. 21. 
plight}, ο. ¢ [An erroneous spelling of plite?, 
< . pliten, plyten, var. of plaiten, plait: see 
plait, and ef. pleat, plat4, v.] 1. To weave; 
plait; fold. See plait. 
Now, gode nece, be it never so lite 


Υ me the labour it [a letter] to sow and plyte. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1204. 


Her locks are plighted like the fleece of wool 
That Jason with his Grecian mates atchiev'd. 
Greene, Menaphon’s Eclogue. 


On his head a roll of linnen plight, 
Like to the Mores of Malaber, he wore. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 43. 


A long love-lock on his left shoulder plight. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vii. 23. 
2. To combine or put together in one’s mind. 


So she gan in hire thought argue 
In this matere, of which I have yow told, 
And what to done best were, and what teschue, 
That plytede she ful ofte in many folde. 


Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 697. 
plight*} (plit), ».. [Also pleight; an erroneous 
spelling of plite2,<¢ ME. plite, plyte, a var. of 
plaite, a fold, plait: see plazt, and ef. pleat, 
plat4,n.] A fold; a plait. 

He perced through the plites of his haubreke vndir the 


side, that the spere hede shewed on the tother side. 
: Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), ii, 265. 
_ Straunge was her tyre, and all her garment blew, 
’ Close rownd about her tuckt with many a plight. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. ix. 40, 


If a Tailour make your gowne too little, you couer his 
fault with a broad stomacher; if too great, with a number 
of plights. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 222. 


Our Gentlewomens dutch Fans, that are made either of 
paper, or parchment, or silke, or other stuffe, which will 
with certaine pleights easily runne and fold themselues to- 
gether. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 610. 

plight*+. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of pluck. 
plighter (pli’tér), π. One who or that which 
plights, engages, or pledges. 
This kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts! 
Shak., A, and C., iii. 19. 126. 
plightful} (plit’fal),a. [ME. plihtful; ¢ plight 
+ -ful.| Dangerous. 
plightlyt, adv. [ME. plihilic, < AS. plihtlic, 
dangerous, < pliht, danger: see plight!.] Dan- 
erously; with peril. 
plihti, n.andv. A Middle English form of plight. 
plim (plim), v. i. [Appar. related to plump: 
xgee plumpl.] To swell. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
Plimsoll’s mark. See mark1. 
Plinian (plin’i-an),@a.andn. [¢ Pliny + -an.] 
*I, a. Of or pertaining to Pliny; specifically, in 
nat. hist., pertaining to C. Plinius Secundus 


(Pliny), a celebrated Roman author and natu- 


ralist (A. D. 23-79): as, Plinian names. 
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One grey plinth, 
Round whose worn base the wild waves hiss and leap. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ii. 18. 


Course of a plinth. See course1.— Plinth of a statue, 
a flat base, whether round or square.— Plinth of a wall, 
a plain projecting band at the base of a wall, upon which 
the wall rests. In classical and medieval buildings the 

% plinth is sometimes divided into two or more gradations. 

Pliocene (pli’é-sén), n. [= F. pliocéne; for 
*Plionocene, < Gr. Aetwv, more, + καινός, recent. ] 
In geol., the most recent of the divisions of the 
Tertiary proper. See Tertiary. Also spelled 
Pleiocene. 


Since the publication of Gabb’s work on the California 
Geological Survey the Miocene as well as Pliocene fossil 
remains of the Pacific slope have received little attention. 

J. D. Dana, Manual of Geol., p. 891. 

Pliohippus (pli-6-hip’us), ». [NL. (Marsh, 1874), 
ς Plio(cene) + Gr, ἵππος, horse.] 1. A genus of 
fossil horses or Lquide from the Pliocene of 
North America.— 2. Π. ¢.] A horse of this ge- 
nus. 

Pliolophidee (pli-d-lof’i-dé), m. pl. [NL., ς Pli- 
olophus + -ide.] <A family of fossil perisso- 
dactyl hoofed quadrupeds, typified by the ge- 
nus Pliolophus, related to the Lophiodontide. 
The nasal region was compressed and extended forward, 
the supramaxillaries being excluded from the nasal aper- 
ture; the long nasal bones extended far forward, an - 
ticulated with the premaxillaries; and the upper molars 
had two transverse rows of tubercles separated by an in- 
tervening valley, with a cingulum anteriorly and inter- 
nally. ‘he external lobes of the upper molars were well 
separated and little flattened, and the lobes of the lower 
molars scarcely united. It also includes the genera Hy- 
racotherium and Systemodon, of Eocene age. Also called 
Hyracotheriidz and Hyracotheriinz. 


pliolophoid (pli-ol’9-foid),a.andn. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Pliolophoidea, or having their 
characters. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pliolophoidea. 

Pliolophoidea (pli-ol-d-foi’dé-i), n. x Ter, 
ς Pliolophus + -oidea.] A superfamily of Peris- 
sodactyla, framed by Gill in 1872 for the recep- 
tion of the family. Pliolophide. 

Pliolophus (pli-ol’o-fus), 2. [NL. (Owen, 1858), 
ς Gr. πλεῖων, more, + λόφος, a crest.] The typi- 
eal genus of Pliolophidz. P. vulpiceps is a spe- 

nite ue the Panwa clay. ‘ as) s 

io ca 5 (pli-0-plat-i-kir’pi-dé), 2. pl. 
[NL < ντ ΜΑΑΑΝ αν -ide. | * family of 
pythonomorph or mosasaurian reptiles, repre- 


sented by the genus Plioplatycarpus. They are 
distinguished by the presence of interclavicles and a sa- 
crum. They lived in the Upper Cretaceous period. 


Plioplatycarpus (pli-6-plat-i-kir’ pus), ». [NL., 
ς Plio(cene) + Gr. πλατύς, broad, flat, + καρπός, 
the wrist.] An extinct. genus of mosasaurian 
reptiles, representing the family Plioplatycar- 

pide. 

pliosaurian (pli-6-sa’ri-an), a. 
ing to the genus Pliosaurus. 

Further indications of Pliosaurian affinities are, more- 
over, shown by the teeth themselves. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 50, 

Pliosaurus (pli-6-sa’rus), 2. [NL. (Owen, 1866), 
< Plio(cene) + Gr. σαῦρος, Heard A genus of 
plesiesaurs from the Lias to the Upper Odlite, 
having the head large and the neck compara- 
tively short. Also Pleiosaurus. 

pliskie (plis’ki),». [Origin obseure.] 1. Amis. 
chievous trick.— 2. Plight; condition. 

[Seotch in both νο 

plitt, plitel+, η. Obsolete forms of plight2. 

plite?}, v. t An obsolete form of plait, 

plitt (plit),. Same as plet. North British Rev. 

ploc (plok),». [<F. ploc, sheathing-hair, eow’s 
hair, waste wool.] A mixture of hair and tar 
for covering a ship’s bottom. Simmonds. 

Plocamobranchia (plok’a-m6-brang’ki-f), πι. 
pl. (NL., < Gr. rAdxapoc, fringe (< 72ékerv, weave, 
plait), + βράγχια, gills. ] A group of tenioglos- 
sate gastropods, with rigid filamentary bran- 
chial processes, proposed for the families Capu- 
lide or Calyptrzide and Hipponycide. 


Of or pertain- 


TI, x. Π. ¢.] A variety of cobaltiferous ar- 
senopyrite, erroneously supposed by Breit- 
yhaupt to be distinct in crystallization. 


Plocaria (plo-ka’ri-i), ».. [NL., ς Gr. πλόκος, 
something woven or plaited, < πλέκεω, weave, 
plait: see plait.] A genus of alge, now called 


= Pg. plintho & It. plinto,< L. plinthus,< Gr. used toa pomunlecabie aide antes ected food io the 


East, and is one of the sources of agar-agar, a medium 
much used in the cultivation of bacteria. 


ploce (plo’sé), π. [< Gr. πλοκή, a plaiting, « 
πλέκειν, plait, twist.] In rhet., repetition of a 
word one or more times in close succession; 
especially, such repetition with a change of 
meaning or application: as, a man should be 
a man. 

Ploceidz (pl6-sé’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ploceus 
+ -idz.] A family of Old World oscine pas- 
serine birds having ten primaries and a οοπ]- 
rostral bill; the weavers, weaver-birds, or wea- 


πλίνθος, a brick, tile, plinth: see flint.) Inarch., 
the flat square table or slab under the molding 
of the base of a Roman or Renaissance column, 
of which it constitutes the foundation, and the 
bottom of the order; also, an abacus; also, a 
square molding or table at the base of any 
architectural part or member, or of a pedestal, 
ete. See phrases below, and cuts under base, 
column, and capital. | 


The lower plinth is made a seat for people to 
so ’tis no more to be seen in its antient state. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 8. 


sit on; and 


ο ος] (plod’ér), 1. 





plodder 


ver-finches. They are a large and diversified family, 
many of them resembling finches or buntings, but always 
distinguished from Fringillide by the presence of ten in- 
stead of nine primaries. iiey are specially characteristic 
of the Ethiopian region, where more than three fourths of 
the species occur, but also extend into the Oriental and 
Australian regions. The weavers are named and noted 
for the construction of their nests, in some cases of im- 
mense size, in others highly artificial. (See cuts under hive- 
nest and Ploceus.) About 250 species are recognized, re- 
ferred to some 60 genera, divided into 3 subfamilies, Ploce- 
ine, Viduine, and Spermestine. Many of the last-named 
are common cage-birds, as amadavats, strawberry-finches, 
and the like. 

ploceiform (pl0’sé-i-férm), a. [< NL. Ploceus 
+ L. forma, form.] Resembling or related or 
belonging to the genus Ploceus or family Plo- 


ceide. 
Ploceing (pl6-sé-i’/né), πα. pl. [NL., < Ploceus 
+ -inz.] 1, The Ploceidz as a subfamily of 
Fringillide.—2, The characteristic subfamily 
of Ploceidz, represented by such. genera as 
Ploceus, Textor, Hyphantornis, Malimbus, Phi- 
leterus, Nigrita, and Plocepasser. See euts un- 
der hive-nest, Phileterus, and Ploceus. 
Ploceus (plo’sé-us), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), « 
Yr. TAOKELE, 8 oa ‘9 | | 
| | | 





plaiter, braider, 
ς πλέκειν, plait, 
braid, weave: 
see plait.| The 
typical genus of 
Ploceidz, _ for- 
merly of great 
extent, now re- 
stricted to the 
Indian and Ori- 
ental baya- 
birds, as P. phi- 
lippinus, P. ben- 
galensis, and 
others. 
plod}+ (plod), η. 
[< ME. plod, a 
puddle; cf. Dan. 
pladder, mire; 
prob. ¢ Ir. Gael. 
plod, a pool 
(also a elod), 
plodan, a small 
pool (also a 
small elod), plo- 
dach, a puddle.) 


RE 2 (ple d) ον Baya-bird ( Ploceus philippinus). 
7 Uey 
pret. and pp. plodded, ppr. plodding. [< MB. 


*plodden (found only in deriv. plodder); prob. 
orig. splash through water and mud; < plod}, n. 
Cf. plodge, and plout!, plouter, plotter2, plowder, 
of like sense.] 1. intrans. 1. To trudge; travel 
or work slowly and perseveringly; go on in any 
pursuit with steady, laborious diligence. 

Why, universal plodding poisons up 


The nimble spirits in the arteries, 
hak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 305. 


119 take my blew blade all in i hand, 
And plod to the green-wood with thee. 
Jolly Pinder of Wakefield (Child's Ballads, V. 206). 


She reason’d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgement wrong. 
Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 


I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 
And hope for higher raptures when life’s day is done, 
Wordsworth, Skylark. 
2. To lag behind or puzzle upon the scent: 
said of hounds. =gyn. 1. To trudge, jog. 

ΤΙ. trans. To go or walk over in a heavy, 
laboring manner; accomplish by heavy, toil- 
some walking or exertion. 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 


Glide thither in a day? 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii, 2. 53. 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
Gray, Elegy. 


ploddant, η. [Prob. < Gael. ey a blanket, 
plaid: see plaid.| The checkered plaid of the 
Seoteh. See plaid. 
Coarse cloth of 2 or 8 colours in checker-work, vulgarly 
called ploddan. 
English Traveller in Scotland, 1598 (Planché’s History of 
(Costume 
[< ME. plodder; < plod? 
-erl.] 1}. One who trudges or wanders 
about; a ‘‘moss-trooper.” 
There come out of castels & of cloise townes 
Ffro the bowerdurs aboute, that hom bale wroght, 
Pilours [robbers] and plodders, piked (stole). there goodes. 
Destruction of (8. E. T. S.), 1. 12862. 


2. One who plods;. a drudge; a dull, laborious 
person. 


plodder 


Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books. 
Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 86. 


plodding (plod’ing), p. a. Moving or working 
with slow and patient diligence; patiently la- 
borious: as, a man of plodding habits. 


Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight. 
cn "Oy oung, Love of Fame, ii. 161. 


Fortune . . . fixes on the plodding mechanic, who stays 
at home and minds his business. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, ]xx. 


ploddingly (plod ‘ing-h), adv. In a plodding 
manner ; gingly. 

plodge (ploj), v. 7.; pret. and pp. pledged, ppr. 
plodging. [Appar. an extended form of plod?, 
υ.] To walk in mud or water; plunge. Hal- 


liwell. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 
Ploima (pl6’i-mii), n. pl. [NL. (0. T. Hudson, 
1884), < Gr. πλάϊμος, fit for sailing, ς πλώειν, var. 
of πλέειν, gail, float.] One of three orders of lipo- 
pod Rotifera, contrasted with Bdellograda and 
Rhizota, containing those wheel-animalcules 
which move only by swimming. Most rotifers, 
whether loricate or illoricate, are ploimate. 
ploimate (pl6’i-mat), a. [< Ploima + -atel.] 
' Of or pertaining to the order Plowma. 
plokket, v. t. A Middle English form of pluck}. 
plomt, ”. A Middle English form of plumb?. 
plombt, x.andv. An obsolete form of plumb. 
plombée, plommée (plom-ba’, -ma’), ». [OF.,< 
plomb, lead: see plumb2.] 
1. A variety of the mace 
or martel-de-fer to which 
weight was given by lead 
combined with the head: 
a common form bore a 
mass of lead at the end 
of the handle, and pro- 
jecting from it in oppo- 
site directions two points 
of steel.— 2, A variety 
of the war-flail. Compare morning-star (b). 
plombgomme, ”. Same as plumbogummite. 
plombierite (plom’bér-it), ». [« Plombiéres 
(see def.) +. -ite2.] A hydrated calcium sili- 
eate occurring in gelatinous forms (hardening 
on exposure) at Plombiéres, Vosges, France, 
where, with several, zeolites, it is the result of 
the action of thermal waters upon the brick and 
mortar of a Roman aqueduct. 
plome}t, 7. A Middle English form of plum1. 
plomett, ». A Middle English form of plum- 
met. 
plommé, plommée, η. See plombée. 
plongelt,v. A Middle English form of plunge. 
plonge? (plonj), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plonged, ppr. 
plonging. [ς F. plonger, plunge: see plunge, v.] 
To cleanse, as open sewers, by stirring up the 
mud with a pole as the tide in a tidal river is 
on the ebb. Plonging is distinguished from 
flushing, the method used for covered sewers. 
Mayhew. 
plonge? (plonj), π. [F.: see plunge, n.] 1. 
Milit., the superior slope of a parapet.—2. 
The course of a bomb from its greatest altitude 
to the point of fall; the descending branch of 
its trajectory. 
plongée (plon-zha’), n. 
Same as plonge?. 
plook, plooky, ”. See plowk, plowky. 
plop (plop), v. i.; pret. and pp. plopped, ppr. 
plopping. [Imitative. Cf. ρίαρ.] To fall or 
plump into water. Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton. 
x Prov. Eng.] 
plot} (plot), ». [Also plat (see plat?); ς ME. 
plot, plotte, < AS. plot (rare), a plot of ground; 
ef. Goth. plats, a patch: see patch. The 
sense ‘scheme’ (whence later ‘stratagem, con- 
spiracy’) appar. arose from that of * plan’ or 
‘plat’ of α piece of ground, as plan, ‘scheme,’ 
from plan, ‘plat,’ ‘draft.’ The sense has prob. 
been affected by association with complot, but 
plot, ‘scheme,’ can hardly be an abbr. of com- 
plot. Instances of the loss of the prefix com-, 
con- are scarcely to be found except recently 
in humorous or childish use (as in fess for con- 
fess).| 1. A piece of ground; specifically, a 
small piece of ground of well-defined shape; a 
patch or spot of ground. 
Loke ye, take gode hede of this plotte of grounde that 


ye now sitte on, whan that ye be agein pee 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8,), ii. 150. 


They [the cities] be all set and situate alike, and in all 
ints fashioned alike, as far forth as the place or plot suf- 
fereth. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
Shak., Rich, II., ii. 1. 50, 





Plombée (def. 1), middle of 15th 
century. 


[F.: see plonge?, n.] 
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I saw an innumerable company of little plots of corne, 
not much bigger then little beds (as we call them) in our 
English Gardens. Coryat, Crudities, I. 83. 


Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise. 
ennyson, Love and Death. 
2+. A patch, spot, or splotch of any kind, as in 
a garment. 


He had a cote of Crystendome as holykirke bileueth, 
Ac it was moled in many places with many sondrie plottes, 
Of Pruyde here a plotte, and there a plotte of unbuxome 
speche. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 275. 
3. In surv., a plan or draft of a field, farm, es- 
tate, ete., surveyed and delineated on paper; a 
map or plan. 
I am a young beginner, and am building 
Of a new shop, an’t like your worship, just 
At corner of a street :— Here is the plot on’t. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


In another roome are represented at large mapps and 
plotts of most countries in the world. 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. 
4, A fully formulated scheme or plan; a sys- 
tematized purpose; design; aim. 
Thus was not the law of England ever properly applyed 
unto the Irish nation as by a purposed ploté of govern- 


ment, but as they could insinuat and steale themselves - 


under the same 


y theyr humble carriadge and submis- 
sion. 


Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Then doth the crafty fox begin to fill 
His braines with cunning ; if his plotes doe hit 
To his desire, his landlordes want of wit 
Shall make him rich for ever. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 

All things cannot 
But suit aright when Heav’n do’s lay the plot. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 93. 


5. A stratagem or secret plan; a secret pro- 
ject; an intrigue; a conspiracy. 
I thank you, fine fool, for your most fine plot ; 
This was a subtle one, a stiff device 
To have caught dotterels with. 
Beau. and Fil., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 


But the Gunpowder Plot—there was a get-penny ! 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 1. 


Oh think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods. 
Addison, Cato, i. 3. 
The plot was the most wicked and desperate ever known. 
Macaulay, History. 


6. The story of a play, poem, novel, or romance, 
comprising a complication of incidents which 
are at last unfolded by unexpected means; the 
intrigue. 

If the plot or intrigue must be natural, and such as 
springs from the very subject, as has been already urged, 
then the winding-up of the plot, by a more sure claim, 
must have this qualification, and be a probable conse- 
quence of all that went before, 

Le Bossu, tr. in Pref. to Pope’s Odyssey. 


O lud, sir, if people who want to listen or overhear were 
not always connived at ina tragedy, there would be no car- 
rying on any plot in the world. Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 


7. Contrivance; deep reach of thought; ability 
to plan. | 
Who says he was not 
Aman of much plot 
May repent that false accusation. 
Sir J. Denham, Return of Mr, Killegrew. 
Gunpowder plot. See gunpowder.—Popish plot, in 
Eng. hist., an alleged conspiracy of Roman Catholics in 
1678, by which, according to the testimony of Titus Oates 
and other informers, the king, Charles I1., was to be killed, 
and the government and the Protestant religion were to be 
overthrown. Several Roman Catholics were executed for 
supposed complicity in these measures.—Rye House 
plot, in Eng. hist.,a conspiracy of some radical Whigs for 
he assassination of Charles II. at Rye House, Hertford- 
shire, in 1688. Algernon Sidney and Lord Russell were 
executed for alleged implication in this plot.=Syn. 5, 
% Combination, machination, cabal. 
plot! (plot), v.; pret. and pp. plotted, ppr. plot- 
ting. [< ploti, n.] I. trans. 1. To make a map 
or plan of; lay down on paper according to 
scale: as, to plot a farm or an estate; to plot 
a ship’s course on a chart.—2, To determine 
or fix by measurements on a map or chart. 


The position of 97 [water-|spouts, occurring on 60 differ- 
ent dates, . . . has been plotted with respect to the centre 
of low pressure areas. Amer. Meteor. Jour., III. 121. 


3. To plan; form plans for; devise; contrive; 
conspire to effect or bring about: now rarely 
used in a good sense. 

Let your reason 


Plot your revenge, and not your passion. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 


Conning Submission’s language as he went, 
And plotting how his Brethren to content. 
' J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 126. 


Plotting an unprofitable crime. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, Ἱ. 775, 


The good man and woman are long since in their graves 
who used to sit and plot the welfare of us their children. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 263. 


=§ 3. To concoct, brew, hatch, plan. 
Ti. i 


ntrans. To form a plan or plot; scheme; plough, ploughable, etc. 
plounce} (plouns), v.i.; pret. and pp. plounced, 
Ps. xxxvii. 12... ppr. plouncing. [Appar. a var. of plunge (ME. 


especially, to conspire. 
The wicked plotteth against the just. 


plounce 


lot? (plot), v. t.; pret. and pp. plotted, ppr. 
soled: [Also η, of. Gaol. plodach, luke- 
warm, parbouing-] 1. To seald; steep.in, very 
hot water.—2. To make (any liquid) sealding 
hot. [Seotch in both senses. ] 
plotcht (ploch), η. [A var. of plot, perhaps due 
to association with splotch.]. A patch; splotch; 
blotch; seab. 
An idle vagrant person . . . who stood at the Temple 
ae hemgtemey | of almes, with certaine counterfait plotches 
‘iieawdidietel Passengers’ Dialogues (1619). (Nares.) 


Ploteres (plo-té’réz), nm. pl. [NL. (F. plotéres— 
Latreille), < Gr. πλωτήρ, a sailor, < πλώειν, sail.] 
A group of hemipterous insects of the tribe Geo- 
cores, or land-bugs, containing such as have very 
long legs and run on the surface of the water. 

plotformt, ”. An obsolete form of platform. 

plotful (plot’fal),a. [< plot! + -ful.] Abound- 
ing with plots. Wright. 

Plotide (plot’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Plotus + 
-idz.|] A family of totipalmate birds of the 
order Steganopodes; the darters, anhingas, or 
snake-birds. They havea very long, slim, sinuous neck; 
long, slender, straight, and acute bill; broad fan-shaped tail, 
with stiff rectrices, of which the middle pair are crinkled 
or fluted ; naked lores; and rudimentary gular sac. There 
is only one genus, Plotus or Anhinga, with several species, 
inhabiting swampsand marshes of warm countries in both 
hemispheres. See anhinga, darter, Plotus. 

Plotinian (pl6-tin’i-an), a. [< Plotinus (see 
Plotinism) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to Plo- 
tinus or the Plotinists, or their doctrines. 

Plotinism (pl6-ti’nizm), n. [< LL. Plotinus, < 
Gr. Πλωτῖνος, Plotinus, a Greek philosopher of 
the 3d century, + -ism.] The doctrine of Plo- 
tinus or of the Plotinists. 

Plotinist (plo-ti’nist), ». [ς Plotin-us + -ist.] 
A disciple of Plotinus. See Neoplatonism. 

plot-proof (plot’préf), α. Proof against plots; 
not to be hurt by a plot or plots. [Rare.] 

The harlot-king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot-proof. 
Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 6. 
plotter! (plot’ér), n. [ς plotl, v., + -erl.] One 
who plots, in any sense; especially, one who 
contrives; a contriver; a conspirator. 
plotter? (plot’ér), v. i. Same as plouter. 
Miss’s pony has trodden dahn two rigs o’ corn, and plot- 


tered through, raight o’er into t’ meadow. 
E. Bronté, Wuthering Heights, ix. 


plottie (plot’i),». [ς plot?.] A sort of mulled 


wine. [Scotch.] 


Get us a jug of mulled wine — plottie, as you call it. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxviii. 


plotting! (plot’ing),. [Verbal n. of plot, v.] 
The act of making aplot. Specifically —(a) The act 
of making a plan or map. (0) The act of forming or at- 

' tempting a stratagem or conspiracy. 

plotting? (plot’ing), η. [Verbal n. of *plot, v., 
ς F. peloter (pron. plo-ta’), form into a ball, ς 
pelote, a ball: see pellet. ΟΕ. platoon.] In soap- 
making, the operation of forming the paste into 
cakes by means of heavy pressure. 

The soap is ready for the final operation, known as plot- 
ting (from the French pelotage), in which the paste is sub- 
jected to enormous pressure, sometimes 3000-4000 Ib, a 
μι pe to form it into cakes, or into continuous bars from 
Ww 


ch cakes may be cut. 
. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 200. 


plottingly (plot’ing-li), adv. Ina plotting man- 
ner; as a plotter. 


The walls were covered with curious old Dutch prints 
. . - There was Frederick the Great, with head drooped 
plottingly, and keen sidelong glance from under the three- 
cornered hat, Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


plotting-machine (plot’ing-ma-shén’), n,, A 

form of press for shaping soap-paste into bars 
or cakes. See plotting?. 

plotting-scale (plot’in -skal), n. A scale used 
for setting off the lengths of lines in surveying. 
It consists of two graduated scales, made of ivory, silver, 
brass, or boxwood, One of these scales is pierced along 
nearly its whole length by a dovetail-shaped groove, for 
the reception of a sliding-piece. The second scale is at- 
tached to this sliding-piece, and moves along with it, the 
edge of the second scale being always at right angles to 
the edge of the first. By this means the rectangular co- 
ordinates of a point are measured at once on the scales, 
or the position of the point is laid down on the plan, 

Plotus (plo’tus), . [NL. (Linneus, 1766), < 
Gr. πλωτός, sailing, floating, «πλώειν, var. of πλέ- 
ειν, πλεῖν, sail: see flowl.] The only genus of the 
family Plotidz. P. anhinga is the common darter, 
anhinga, snake-bird, or water-turkey of America; P. k- 
veillanti is African; P. melanogaster, Indian; P. nove- 
hollandiz, Australian. Also called Ptynzand Plottus. See 


cut under anhinga. 
See plow, etc. 





plounce 


longen, ploungen, ete.), accom. to flouncel.] 
o plunge. 
Our observation must not now launch into the whirl- 
pool, or rather plownce into the mudd and quagmire, of the 
a he power and right: pretended, That the sovereignty 
s theirs, and originally in them. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ΤΙ. 200. (Davies.) 
plounget, υ. A Middle English form of plunge. 
plousiocracy, ”. See plusiocracy. 
plout! (plout), ο. i. [Cf. plod?. Hence freq. 
plouter, plotter2, ete.] To wade or flounder 
through water or mire. [North. Eng. and 


Scotch. ] 
plout? (plout), ο. % Same as plot?. [Sceotch.] 
plouter (plou’tér), v. i. [Also plotier, plowder; 
freq. of ploutl.] Το dabble or paddle in water 
or mire. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] ; 
plouter (plou’tér), ». fe plouter, v.] A mitt 
or playing in water; a splashing bath. [Scotch. 
Si 3 ll tak a plouter. (She 
Μο oe aris path. ... The hot Ba 
let on with a mighty noise.) 
Wilson, Noctes Ambrosiane, ITT. 226. 


plout-net (plout’net) [Appar. var. of pout- 
net (perhaps affected by plait).| Asmall stock- 


ing-shaped river-net attached to two poles. 
Eng. ] 

p σσ, ploutocrat, ete. See plutocracy, 
6 


lover (pluv’ér), ». [< ME. plover, plovere, « 
POR. plovier, F. pluvier, a plover, < ή, *pluvi- 
arius, pluvarius, a plover, so called because it 
appears during the rainy season; Brop- adj., 
equiv. to L. pluvalis, of the rain (ef. NL. Pluvi- 
ales, Ῥ]., the plovers), ς pluvia, rain: see pluvi- 
ous.) 1. A bird of the family Charadriidz and 
genus Charadrius, C. pluvialis._ This bird, more 
ully called the golden, yellow, or green plover, is very widely 
distributed in the Old World, breeding in high latitudes, 
and performing extensive migrations during the spring 
and fall. It is about 104 inches long and 223 in extent of 
wings, the wing 7 inches, the bill ,% inch, the tarsus 1} 





inches. The upper parts are black, and profusely spotted 
with yellow and white; the under parts are black in the 
breeding-dress, whit- 
ish in winter, various- 
mottled or speckled 
uring the changes of 
τ. The billand 
eet are black; the 
feet are three-toed. 
The plover lays four 
eggs, 1,3; inches long 
by 14 broad, of a piri- 
form shape, drab 
color, wit: hea 
brownish or blackis 
blotches, 
Hence— 2. Some 
or any bird of the 
family Charadri- 
idx ; a charadrio- 
morphic ϱτα]]8- 
torial bird. The 
American golden plover, or field-plover, is Charadrius do- 
minicus, very closely resembling 6. pluvialis, but having 
ashy-gray instead of 
white axillars. The 
Swiss bullhead, or black- 
bellied plover, is - 
tarola helvetica, inhabit- 
ing most parts of the 
world, and having four 
iy toes. (See cut under 
wih Squatarola.) ey 
i) small plovers’ wit 
Ἱ white under parts, and 
rings or bands of black 
on the head, neck, or 
breast, are known as 
ring-plovers ος ring- 
necks, and mostly be- 
long to the genus «Πρί- 
alites. (See also killdee.) 
The most singular of 
these is the crook-billed 
plover, Anarhynechus 
ος having the 
ill bent sidewise. It 
inhabits New Zealand. 
The mountain-plover of 





Crook-billed Plover (Anarhynchus 
Srontalis), 





So-called Plover’s Egg (that of Vaned- 
lus crtstatus). 
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the western United States is 4/gialitis montanus. Some 
plovers are known as dotterels. (See dotterel and Eudro- 
mias.) The thickknees, stone-plovers, or stone-curlews 
are birds of the family idicnemidz. (See cut under Hdic- 
nemus.) Stilt-plovers are the stilts, Himantopine. (See 
cut under stilt.) The crab-plover is Dromasardeola, ‘‘Plov- 
ers’ eggs,” so called in England, are laid by the lapwing, 
Vanelius cristatus. ; 

3. In various parts of the United States, the 
Bartramian sandpiper, Bartramia longicauda, 
more fully ealled upland, highland, pasture, field, 
corn-field, prairie, grass, and plain plover, See 
eut under Bartramia.—4. The greater or lesser 
yellowshanks, Totanus melanoleucus or T. fla- 
pe commonly called yellow-legged plovers. 
[Local, U. 8.]—5}. A loose woman: otherwise 
called a quail. 


Here will be Zekiel Edgworth, and three or four gallants 
with him at night, and I have neither plover nor quail for 
them; persuade this . . . to become a bird ο” the game. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 


Bastard plover. See bastard.—Bishop plover, the 
turnstone, Strepsilas interpres. [Massachusetts. ]—Black- 
bellied plover. See def 2.—Black-breasted plover. 
(α) The golden plover in full plumage, [Ireland.] (6) The 
lack-heart plover. [οσα], U. 8.]—Black-heart plov- 
er, the black-bellied or black-breasted sandpiper; the 
American dunlin. [Local, Canada.]—Bullhead-plover. 
See bullhead, 4.—Golden plover. See def. 1—Gray 
plover. (a) A misnomer of the knot, pringa canutus, a 
sandpiper in winter plumage, [(Scotland.] (0) The golden 
plover when young. [Ireland.]—Great oe the stone- 
plover.—Green plover, the lapwing, Vanellus cristatus. 
[Ireland.]— Helvetian plover, the Swiss plover, Squata- 
rola helvetica.— Highland plover, the Bartramian sand- 
piper. Also called Bartram’s highland snipe.— Hill-plov- 
er, the golden plover. [Forfar.|— Kentish plover, «Ερί- 
alites cantianus, a small ring-plover of wide distribution 
in the eastern hemisphere: so called because the speci- 
mens from which it was first described (by Dr. John 
Latham) were received from Mr. Boys of Sandwich in 
Kent, England.—Long-legged plover, a longshanks or 
stilt; a bird of the genus Himantopus.—Mud-plover, 
rola helvetica. (Local, British.|—Norfolk plov- 

er, the stone-plover, Gdicnemus crepitans.—Oyster- 
plover, the oyster-catcher.— Plover’s page. See page?. 
— Red-legged plover, the turnstone, Sér i : 
the red-legs. { assachusetts.]— Ringe plover. See 
Aigialites and killdee.-—Rock-plover, 5 ola helve- 
tica. [Wexford, Ireland.|— Ruddy plover, the sander- 
ling or three-toed sandpiper, Calidris arenaria, when in 
full plumage: chiefly a book-name.—Sea-plover, Squata- 
rola helvetica. (Local, British.}—Silver plover. Same 
as 8 gray plover (a).—Spanish plover, the willet, or semi- 
palmated tattler, Symphemia semipalmata. March. [(Ja- 
maica.]—§peckled-back or streaked-back plover, 
the turnstone, St las interpres. [Massachusetts.]— 
Spur-winged plover. See Chettusia.—Strand plover, 
Squatarola helvetica. (Cork, Ireland.}—Whis plov- 
er. (a) The golden plover. (0) Squatarola helvetica. (ο) 
The Norfolk plover. [Various localities.) —Wry-billed 
Hat ind the crook-hbilled plover. See second cut above.— 
ellow plover, the golden plover. [East Lothian.] (See 
also lark-plover, marsh-plover, piping-plover, stone-plover.) 


plover-quail (pluv’ér-kwal), n. Any bird of 


the genus Pedionomus. 


plover-snipe (pluv’ér-snip), ». Any bird of the 
arouP Pressirostres. 
p 


ow, plows (plou), x. [Also dial. (Se.) pleugh, 
pleuch; < ME. plow, plowe, plough, ploughe, 
plowghe, ploug, plouh, pie re, plughe, ploh, a 
plow, a plowland, ς AS. ploh (rare), a plow- 
land (not found in AS. in the sense of ‘plow,’ 
for which the reg. word was sulh, > E. dial. 
sull, sullow), = OF ries. ploch = D. ploeg = MLG. 
ploch, plich = OHG. pfluog, pfluoh, phluog, 
fluog, fluoc, ploh, pluag, MHG. phluoe, pfluoc, 
G. pflug = Icel. plogr = Sw. plog = Dan. Ρίου, 
a plow; perhaps from the root of ρί (AS. 


_ plegan) and plight1 (AS. pliht), with ref. to the 


activity or labor involved: ef. MHG. phluoc, 
μάς business, occupation, maintenance. 

ike play and plight, the word plow belongs 
only to Teut. (the Slav., ete., forms, OBulg. 
plugé = Russ. pugs ete., = Lith. pliugas, are 

om OHG.). It is not found in Goth., where 
hoha, plow. Cf. Icel. ardhr, Norw. ar, al, plow, 
related to L. aratrum, a plow (see aratrum ter- 
vz), MHG. arl, a plowshare, from the same ult. 
root (see ear3), The explanations which con- 
nect plow with the Gr. πλοῖον = Skt. plava, a 
ship, or with the Gael. ploc, a block of wood, 
stump of a tree (and hence, as Skeat supposes, 
a primitive plow), are untenable.] 1. An agri- 





American Plow. 
a, handles; 4, beam; ο, mold-board; @, share; ¢, slip-point (can 


be replaced when broken or worn); /, colter; g, colter-brace; , 
wheel (gages re of furrow); 2, arc by which the wheel is set to 
regulate depth of furrow; 7, clevis; 2, land-side. 


plow 


cultural implement, drawn by animals or moved 
by steam-power, used to cut the ground and turn 
it up so as to prepare it for the reception of 


seeds. Thesoil is cut {ο a depth of several inches, raised 
up, and turned over by the progress of the plow, the ob- 
ject being to expose a new surface to the air and, by pul- 
verizing and loosening the soil, to fit it for the reception of 
seed and the vigorous growth of crops. The plow, in va- 
rious forms, is also much used for other purposes. In its 
modern form, the common agricultural plow essentially 
consists of a plow-beam provided with a clevis for attach- 
ment of draft-animals; handles, connected with each other 
and cross-braced by the rounds ; a mold-board, usually of 
cast-iron ; a plowshare, usually of steel, or steel-pointed, 
and bolted to the mold-board; a dand-side, usually of cast- 
iron, attached to the mold-board near the front edge of the 
latter and in line with the beam; acolter, of wrought-iron 
with a tempered-steel edge, attached to the beam in line 
with the front edge of the mold-board ; and a standard or 
sheath, projecting upward from and usually integral with 
the mold-board, and connecting it with the beam. The 
rear end of the beam is attached to the land-side handle, 
one handle being attached to the rear part of the land- 
side and the other to the rear part of the mold-board, Of- 
ten a wheel is adjustably attached to the beam near the 
clevis, for gaging the depth of the furrow. 

2. Figuratively, tillage; culture of the earth ; 
agriculture. Johnson.—3. A tool that furrows, 
grooves, planes, cuts, or otherwise acts by 


pushing or shoving, like a plow. (a) In woodwork- 
ing, @ kind of plane used for ving door-stiles and 
similar work. It has an adjustable fence, and is usually 
adapted to carry eight different widths of plane-irons, for 
different widths of grooves. (0) In cloth-manu/., an in- 
strument for cutting the flushing parts of the pile or nap 
of fustian. (ο) The cutting-knife of a plow-press. (d) In 
bookbinding, a hand-implement for cutting or trimming 
the edges of books. Machines for the same purpose have 
rendered the bookbinders’ plow almost obsolete. @) A 
narrow shovel used in malting to bring the grains under- 
neath to the surface. (7) A rimmer or fatting-knife: as, 
a mackerel-plow. See rimmer. (g) A hanging connection 
extending from a car propelled by electricity through the 
slot of the underground conduit, by means of which the 
current is conveyed to the motor on the car. 


4+. A plowland. 


And I'll gie him to his dowry 
Full fifty λα. of land. 
Childe Vyet (Child’s Ballads, II. 76). 


Black-land plow, a plow specially adapted to plowing 
rich soil free from stones, as the black lands of prairies. — 
Double mold-board plow, a plow which, instead of a 
land-side, hasa second mold-board with curvature the re- 
verse of the ordinsry mold-board, so that it turns a double 
furrow, throwing the earth in oposite directions. It is 
used for making surtace-drains, ridging up, etc.— Double 
plow. (a) A plow by which two furrows can be turned 
at the same time; a gang-plow consisting of two single 
plows. (0) A plow which can be adjusted to turn a fur- 
row either to the right. or to the left. Also called drill- 
plow, reversible plow, and turning mold-board plow.— Gang- 
plow, two or more plows attached to a single stock or 

e, generally having wheels as a sulky-plow has, with 





Gang-plow. 
a, rear plow; a’, front plow; 8, frame-bar; c, land-wheel; d, 
coulter-wheel ; ¢, caster-wheel; {, furrow-wheel; g, furrow-lever ; 
A, seat; ε, pole, 


adjustable devices for regulating the depth of furrows, and 
also a seat for the plowman, except when moved by steam. 
Compare steam-plow.—Hand-plow, a light small plow 
sometimes used in gardening, drawn or pushed by hand.— 
Hoe-plow. Sameashorse-hoe.— Mole-plow, a plow with 
a long standard or sheth, to the lower part of which is at- 
tached an iron shoe or burrowing-tool which makes a bur- 
row under the surface without turning afurrow. Itis used 
for under-draining. The shoe is sometimes so attached to 
the lower part of the sheth as to permit its free motion 
around stones, etc.—Paring-plow. Same as sod-plow 
(which see).— Pillow of aplow. Seepillow.— Reversible 
plow, Same as double plow (b).—Seeding-plow, a plow 
witha box for holding and scattering seed in the path of the 
furrow.— Skim-colter plow, a plow having in advance of 
the mold-board of the principal plow a small inclined 
share or scraper, which cuts off weeds and scrapes them, 
and sometimes spreads manure, into the furrow previously 
plowed, where the main plow covers them.— Skim-plow, 
a plow cutting off a shallow slice from the surface of 
land, for killing out weeds. Also called skim.— Side-hill 

low, 2 plow with a reversible mold-board, which can 
»e turned to throw the furrow downhill in plowing in op- 
posite directions along the side or slope of a hill. Also 
called hillside-plow and turn-wrest plow.— Shovel-plow, 
a plow with a triangular share, but having no mold- 
board. It is used for cultivating growing crops, The 
double shovel-plow has a very broad triangular share 
attached to two standards.—Skeleton-plow, a plow 
in which the parts bearing against the soil are made 
in skeleton form, to lessen friction. H. H. Knight. 
—Steam-plow, a heavy plow or gang of plows driven 


~ 





plow 
by steam-power. Steam-plows, operating on various prin- 


ciples, are in use in farming on a large scale. Some are 
driven by a single stationary engine, which winds an end- 
less rope (generally of wire) passing over pulleys attached 
to an apparatus called the anchor, fixed at the opposite 
headland, and round a drum connected with the engine 
itself. Others are driven by two engines, one at eac 

headland, thus superseding the anchor. As steam-plow- 
ing apparatus are usually beyond both the means and 
the requirements of any but the largest farmers, com- 
panies have been formed at various places for hiring them 
out. Locomotive engines drawing gangs of plows have 
been tried, but compact the soil so injuriously that their 
use has been practically abandoned.—Straddle-plow, 
a plow with two triangular parallel shares set a little 
apart, used for running on each side of a row of dropped 
corn for covering the seed. ΕΒΕ. Η. Knight.—Subsoil- 
fe a plow with a long standard and a share, but hav- 
ng no mold-board. Following the ordinary plow, it 
loosens the earth in the bottom of the ordinary furrow, 
while itself turning no furrow.—§ulky-plow, a plow 
attached to an axle with two wheels, the axle carrying 
a seat for the plowman and mechanism for adjusting 
and guiding the plow. Β. Η. Knight.—The Plow, the 
prominent seven stars in the constellation of the Great 
Bear, Charles’s Wain.—To hold the plow. See hold1.— 
To put one’s hand to ΙΑ; figuratively, to begin 
a task; commence an unde ng.— -wrest plow. 
Same as side-hill plow.—Wheel-plow. (a) A plowin which 
the depths of furrows are gaged by a wheel or wheels 
attached to the plow and running upon the surface of the 
land. (0) A plow having a wheel in the space between 
the land-side and the mold-board, reducing the friction 
of the plow by bearing the weight. Ε. H. Knight. (See 
also balance-plow, ice-plow, prairie-plow, snow-plow, sod- 


κ plow.) 
plow, plough (plou), v. [< ME. plowen (1), 
plowghen =D. ploegen = MLG. plogen = MHG. 
hluogen, pfluogen, G. pfliigen = Icel. plegja = 
w. ploja = Dan. ploje, plow; from the noun, 
The older verb for ‘plow’ is ear: see 6ατ».] 
1. trans. 1. To turn up with a plow; till. 
1 should be ynwilling to go thither, . . . much lesse to 


carry an Oxe or an Horse with me to plough the ground. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 83. 


It’s I hae fifty acres of land ; 
It’s a plow’d and sawn cate | 
Glasgow Peggy (Child’s Ballads, IV. 78). 


2. To make furrows, grooves, or ridges in, as 
with a plow; furrow; figuratively, to move 
through like a plow; make one’s way through. 


e 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 38. 
Here’s a health to the mariners 
That plough the raging main. 
Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 125). 
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plow-bote (plou’bot), n- In old Eng. law: (a) 
Wood or timber allowed to a tenant for the re- 
pair of instruments of husbandry. (0) A strip 
of land set apartin the open-field system of cul- 
tivation in the ancient village community for 
the carpenter on a manor for the repair of the 

lows and other farm implements, 

plowboy, ploughboy (plou’boi),». A boy who 
drives or guides a team in plowing; hence, a 
rustic boy; an ignorant country fellow. 

plow-clevis (plou’klev’is), n. A clevis of spe- 
cial form used on a plow at the end of the plow- 


beam. Itisastirrup-shaped piece with three loops, one 
over another, in any one of which the open ring of the 
doubletree A ed according to the depth of fur- 
row desired. £. Η. Kni 


ht. 
plower, plougher (plou’ér), π. [ς ME. plough- 
er = D. ploeger = G. pfliiger = Icel. plogari; as 
plow + -erl.] One who plows land; a eulti- 
vator. 


The countrey people themselves are great plowers, and 
small spenders of corne. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


plow-foott,». [ME. plouhfot; < plow + foot.] 
In old plows, the bar connecting the butt of 
the beam with the sole, usually a continuation 
of the left stilt. 
My plouh-fot shal be my pyk-staf and picche a-two the 
rotes. Piers Plowman (C), ix. 64. 
plow-gang (plou’gang),”. [plow, n., + gang?.] 
A measure of arable land of uncertain size. 
plow-gate (plou’gat), π. [plow + gate.] Per- 
haps the same as plow-gang. 
plow-handle (plou’han’dl),. A plow-tail. 
plow-head (plou’hed), n. [< ME. ploghe-hede.] 
1. Same as bridle, 5.— 2. Same as sheath, 2(d). 
plowing-machine (plou’ing-ma-shén’), π. <A 
steam-plow. 
plow-iron (plou’i’érn), n, The colter of a plow. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ν. 1. 20. 
plowk, η. [Also (dial.) plook, pluke; < late ME. 
plowke, a pimple; ef. plowked, pimply.] A pim- 
le. Cath. me Bs 284. [Obsolete or Scotch. ] 
plowkedt, a. [ME. plowked, pluccid; < plowk 
+ -ed2,) Covered with pimples; pimply. 
Polidarius was pluccid as a pork fat. 
Destruction of Troy (E. Ἡ. T.8.), 1. 3837. 
plow-knife (plou’nif),. In bookbinding, a flat 
knife (about 6 inches long, 14 inches wide, and 
+ inch thick) with a rounded and pointed cut- 





plow-witcher 
Plowman’s fee See fee2.—Plowman’s spikenard. 


See spikenard. . 
plowmbet, plowmet, ”. Obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish) forms of plum1, | 
plowmeatt (plou’mét), π. Cereal food, as dis- 
tinguished from flesh-meat. 
Some countryes lack plough-meat, 
And some do lack cow-meat. 
Tusser, Husbandry, April's Abstract. 
Plow Monday (plou mun’da). The Monday 
after Twelfth-day, or the termination of the 
Christmas holidays, when the labors of the 
plow usually began, observed in England as a 


rustic festival. On that day it is the custom of plow- 
men to draw a plow from door to door, soliciting drink- 
money, Also called Rock Monday. 


Plough Monday next, after that Twelfth tide is past, 
Bids out with the plough, the worst husband is last. 
Tusser, Husbandry, Ploughman’s Feasting Days. 
plowngyt, a. An obsolete form of plungy. 
plow-point (plou’point), ». A detachable share 
at the front end of a plow-body, forming an 
apex to the junction of mold-board, sole, and 
land-side. KH. H. Knight. 
plow-press (plou’pres), n. 
same as cutting-press, 2. 
plow-service (plou’sér’vis),. Inearly English 
tenancies, the service rendered by villeins or 
other tenants in plowing the lands of the lord’s 
manor, or furnishing oxen to the team therefor. 
plowshare, ploughshare (plou’shar), η. [< 
ME. plouhschare (= MLG. plochschare = MHG. 
pfluoeschar, G. pflugschar); < plow + share?.] 
1. The share of a plow, or that part which cuts 
the ground at the bottom of the furrow, and 
raises the slice to the mold-board, which turns 
ss the sock ofa plow. See first cut under 
plow. 


Countries by future Plow-shares to be torn, 
And Cities rais’d by Nations yet unborn. 


Prior, Solomon, i. 

2. In anat., the vomer. 

plowshare-bone (plou’shar-bon), ». 1. In 
anat., the vomer.— 2. In ornith., the pygostyle. 

plow-shoe (plou’shé), n. A block of wood fitted 
under the point of a plowshare when not in use, 
to prevent it from penetrating the soil. 

plow-silver (plou’sil’vér), ». In old Eng. law, 
money paid by tenants and retainers in com- 
mutation of service due in plowing the lands 
of the lord of the manor. 


In bookbinding, 


3. To effect as with a plow; traverse like a_ ting-face, sharpened on one side only, which plow-sock (plou’sok), n. Same as plowshare, 1. 


plow. 
A Fleet for Gaul addrest 
Ploughs her bold course across the wondering seas, 
Wordsworth, Eccles, Sonnets, ii. 15. 
4. To trim or square, as the edges of paper, 
with a plow. See plow, n., 3 (4). 

Cutting or ploughing the edges [οί a book) with a knife- 
edged instrument called the plough. Hneyc. Brit., 1V. 43. 
5. To cut or gash (a fish) with the plow or 
rimmer. [American fisheries.]—6. To reject, 
as a candidate in an examination; pluck. [Brit- 
ish university slang. ] 

“T have been cramming for smalls ; and now 1 amin two 
races at Henley, and that rather puts the snaffle on reading 
and gooseberry pie, . . . and adds to my chance of being 
ploughed for smalls.” ‘*What does it all mean?” in- 
quired mamma, ‘‘‘gooseberry pie’ and ‘the snaffle’ and 

hed ?’” “Well, the gooseberry pie is really too deep 
; but ‘ ploughed *is the new Oxfordish for ‘ plucked.’” 
C. Reade, Hard Cash, Prol. 


To plow in, to cover by plowing: as, to plow in wheat.— 
To plow up or out, to turn out of the ground by plowing. 


All Egypt shall be plough’d up with dishonour. 
Fletcher (and another), l'ulse One, iv. 1. 


The Arctic glaciers reach the sea, enter it, often plough- 
ing up its bottom into submarine moraines. 
Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 134. 
II, intrans, Toturn up the soil with a plow; 
till the soil with a plow. 
He that plougheth shall plough in hope. 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
lowable, ploughable (plou’a-bl),a. [< plow, 
voles h, + -able.| Capable of being plowed; 
arable. | 
plow-alms} (plou’iimz), n. A small ecin paid 
to the church in England, in the early Anglo- 
Saxon period, for every plowland, or for every 
use of a plow between certain fixed dates. 
plow-beam (plou’bém), n. ῄ ME. plow-beem, 
ploghe-beme ; < plow + beam.] The solid hori- 
zontally projecting part of the frame of a plow, 
by which it is drawn. See euts under plow. 
He was alittle annoyed when Magill, getting down from 
the plow-beam, stopped him. 
E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xvi. 
plow-bolt (plou’bdlt), x. A bolt for securing 
the share, land-side, or mold-board of a plow to 


the stock. The head ischamfered or countersunk, and 
in the former case generally has a square or fin, to prevent 
itfrom turning when the nut is screwed on. 8. H. Knight. 


* ploug 
for me 


follows the groove of the bookbinders’ plow in 
cutting books or paper. 


plowky, a. [Also plooky; ς ME. plowkky; « 
plowk + -~y1,] Pimply. [Obsolete or Seotch.] 
For hyme that is smetyne of his awenne blode, and 


spredis alle over his lymmes, and waxes plowkky and brekes 
cowte, Quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 284. 
ΡΜ ky are your cheeks, 
And plooky is your chin. 
Sir Hugh le Blond (Child's Ballads, ITT. 256). 
His face was as plooky as a curran’ bun, and his nose as 
red as a partan’s tae, Galt, Provost, xxxii. 


plowland, ploughland (plou’land), η. 
lowlond, plowe-lond, ploug-lond (= D. ploeg- 
and = MLG. plochlant = G. pflugland = Icel. 
plogsland = Sw. “ger = Dan. pldjeland); < 
plow + Ἰαπᾶι.] 1. 
is suitable for tillage.—2. In early English 
tenures, as much land as could be tilled with 
the use of one plow-team; a hide of land. 
It was a descriptive term by which land might be granted 
with the buildin 
authorities as to the area is probably to be explained by 
differences in local customs of husbandry and in the 
arableness of the svil, and especially by the fact that in 
some districts, and perhaps most generally, the plow was 
drawn by eight oxen, while in others it may have been 
drawn by four. It seems generally to have contained 
about 100 acres more or less. It was divided into 8 
oxgangs. 
The pris of a plouz-lond of penyes so rounde. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 168. 


Jugum terre, or half a plow land, is as much as two 
oxen can till. Sheppard, Touchstone. 


Others say that one oxgange of land containeth 15 acres, 
and 8 oxganges make a plow land. Coke upon Littleton. 
plowman, prong nian (plou’man), Λ.Σ pl. plow- 
men, plowg men (-men). [< ME. plowman, ploug- 
man (= G. pflugmann); ς plow + πιαπ.] One 
who plows or guides a plow; a farm laborer 
who is or may be engaged in plowing. 
Wille . . . wrougte that here is wryten, and other werkes 


bothe 

Of Peres the Plowman, and mechel puple al-so. 
Piers Plowman (A), xii. 102. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the soldiers by war, 

the shepherd by wet seasons, and the ploughmen 2) dry. 
Sir W. Temple. 

Like any Ploughman toil’d the little God, 
His Tune he whistled, and his Wheat he sow’d. 

Prior, Cupid turned Ploughman (trans.). 


(Davies.) Plow-stertt, 2. 
[<ME, Plochstert=G. pflugsterz, pflugsterze = Sw. plog- 


plow-stilt tilt), 
and that is plowed or that plow-swain (plou’swan), 4. 


plow-tree (plou’tré), n. 


plow-wise (plou’wiz), a. 


Scott... [Scotch.] 

plow-staff (plou’staf),n. [ςΜΕ, loghe-staffe.) 
A kind of paddle to clear the colter and share 
of a plow when choked with earth or weeds: 
called in Scotland a pattle or pettle. 

foc bigs (plou’stir), n. See the Plow, under 
plow. 
Thee lights starrye noting in globe celestial hanging: 


Thee seun stars stormy, twise told thee plowstar, eke Arc- 
ture. Stanithurst, Aineid, iii. 528. (Davies.) 


(ME. (=D. ploegstaart = MLG. 


stjert = Dan. plovstjert), < plow + stert, tail.] 
Same as η ος. 
(plou’stilt), π. A handle of a plow. 
A plowman. 
Beasts leave their stals, plough-swains their fires forego, 
Nor are the meadows white with drifts of snow. 
Sir T. Hawkins, tr. of Odes of Horace, i. 4. (Davies.) 


plow-tail (plou’tal), π. That part of a plow 
thereon. The difference in early Which the plowman holds; the handle ofa plow. 
plow-team (plou’tém), 7. 


In early English 
times, usually a team of eight oxen, commonly 
yoked four abreast. The estimated work of 
such a team served as a measure of land. See 


lowland, 2. 
A plow-handle. 


T whistled the same tunes to my horses, and held my 
plow-tree just the same, as if no King nor Queen had ever 
come to spoil my tune or hand. 

Blackmore, Lorna Doone, Ixxiv. 


plow-truck (plou’truk), n. An attachment to a 


plow, in the form of a riding-seat supported on 
two wheels, to enable the plowman to ride at 
his work. See sulky-plow, under plow. 
Going alternately 
forward and backward in parallel lines, as in 
plowing. 

This was succeeded by Boustrophedon, or plough-wise 
writing. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 11. 33. 


low-witcher (plou’wich’ér), 7. One ofa com- 


b 
pany of plowmen and other field-laborers who 


drag a plow from house to house, solicitin 
drink-money, with mumming, dancing, an 
other sports, preparatory to the first plowing 
after the Christmas holidays. See Plow Mon- 
day. [Loeal, Eng.] 


plow-witcher 


_ Seven companies of plough-witchers waited upon me in 
my South Lincolnshire home; and some of the perform- 
ers — Bessy, the Kern the Valiant Soldier, &c.— went 
through the recital of their ute ak 
. and Q., 7th ser., I. 86. 
plowwright, ploughwright (plou’rit), n. One 
who makes and repairs plows. 
ite, cartwright, knacker, and smith. 
αι ont Paleen, Husbandry, Corn Harvest. 
loy1 (ploi), n. [Abbr.ofemploy.] 1. Employ- 
rts 2.A harmless frolic; a την θὰ η 
ee 
ploy? (ploi), υ.{. [Cf. deploy.] Milit., to move 
from line into column: the opposite of de- 
loy. 
oyment (ploi’‘ment), n. [< ploy2 + -ment.] 
PMR. , the Yormnitton of column from line. 
Pluchea (pl6’ké-i), ». [NL. (Cassini, 1817), 
named after N. A. Pluche, a French abbé 
who wrote upon natural history in 1732.] A 
genus of composite plants of the tribe Inulex 
type of the subtribe Plucheinee, characterized 
by the corymbose heads of flowers with dry 
broad bracts, each head containing numerous 
truncate thread-shaped pistillate flowers in 
many outer rows, and afew perfect but sterile 
five-cleft flowersin the center. There are about 20 
species, natives of warmer parts of America, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia, a few herbaceous and extending into the 
central or northern United States on the coast, the others 
shrubs or undershrubs. . They are woolly or glutinous 
witha strong or camphoric odor, bearing alternate toothe 
leaves, and white, yellow, or purplish flowers. P. cam- 
phorata is the salt-marsh fleabane of the Atlantic coast, 
sometimes called camphor-plant. P. odorata is the river- 
Side tobacco of the West Indies, 
pluck! (pluk), v. % [< ME. plukken, plokken, 
plockien (pret. pluckede, plukkede, pp. plukked, 
irreg. pret. plyghte, pp. plyght), < AS. pluccian, 
pluccigean, ploccan eet. pluccede, pp. plucced) 
= D. plukken = MLG. plucken, LG. plukken = 
OHG. *pflucchen (not found), MHG. phlicken, 
pfiiicken, G. pfliicken =Ieel. plukka, plokka=Sw. 
locka = Dan. plukke, pick, pluck; hardly a 
eut. word, the Scand. forms being appar. bor- 
rowed from AS, or LG., and these prob. derived, 
through OHG. or Goth. (where, however, the 
word is not recorded), from an early Rom. (LL.) 
verb *pilicare, *pilucare, found in OIt. pelucare, 
peluccare, piluccare, It. piluccare, pluck(grapes), 
pick off (grapes) one by one, = Pr. pelucar, pick 
out, = OF. plocquer, in secondary form *pluc- 
quier, plusquier, pelukier, peluchier, F. dial. (Pi- 
ecard) pluquer, pluskier, ploki, plucher, F.in comp. 
éplucher, pick, gather (the F. forms prob. in part 
reflections of the LG.); the ref. to plucking 
apes (which suggests the means of its early 
introduction into Teut. use) being a particular 
application or transfer of the orig. sense (Olt. 
pelucare, ete.) ‘pick out hairs one by one,’ as 
explained under the derivative peruke, the verb 
(LL. *pilicare, ο δν, being derived, with 
freq. formative (L. -ic-are, LL. *-uc-are, It. -uc- 
are, -ucc-are, etc., the same occurring in plunge, 
ult. < ML. *plumbicare), from L. pilus, hair, 
a hair: see pile4, peruke (and periwig and wig), 
and also plush, from the same source. No evi- 
dence of the existence of the Rom. (LL.) verb 
at a period early enough to produce the earliest 
Teut. forms is found; analogous verbs in -icare 
are, however, found, and the explanation here 
given meets all the other conditions. It will 
be observed that pluck still refers in most in- 
stances to pulling hair or feathers or berries or 
flowers, and that L, pilus, hair, has had in other 
respects a remarkable development.] 1. To 
pull off, as feathers from a fowl, or fruit or flow- 
ers from a plant; pick off; gather; pick or cull, 
as berries or flowers. 


Hise disciplis pluckiden eeris of corn, and thei frotynge 
_ with her hondis eeten. Wyclif, Luke vi. 1. 


Al sodeynly thre leves have 1 plyght 
Out of his book right as he radde. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 790. 


I'll show thee the best springs; 


I'll pluck thee berries ; 
T’'ll fish for thee. Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 164. 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck'd the Je an ears. 
ennyson, Princess, i. (song). 


2. To pull; draw; drag: used either literally 
or figuratively. 
Pluck him headlong from the us amped throne. 
Shak., Rich, Τ1., v. 1. 65. 


What poor fate follow’d thee, and pluck’d thee on, 
To trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian? 
Fletcher (and another), False One, ii. 1. 


The best part of piresttia ne pe lost Ἂ η in Apos- 
tasie, which plucked this destruction upon him, 
0 Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 
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It is their Custom to make Men sit on the Floor, as. 


they do, cross-legg’d like Taylors ; But I had not strength 
then to pluck up my Heels in that manner. 

Damypier, Voyages, I. 502. 

Especially —38. To pull sharply; pull with sud- 

den force orjerk; giveatugortwitchto; twitch; 

snatch; twang, asthe strings of a harp or guitar. 

Sodeynly he plyghte his hors aboute. νά, 

Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 15. 


Merlin caught the flayle of the yate and plukked it to 
hym, and yede oute as lightly as it hadde not haue ben 
lokked, and than departed oute mag(rje how it grucchid. 

Merlin (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), ii. 206. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard, 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 138. 

1 have been pluck’d and tugg’d by th’ hair ο) th’ head 

About a gallery half an acre dong. 

Fletcher (and another), Nice Valour, iii. 2. 

F’en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 184. 


4. Tostrip, as afowl, by pulling off its feathers; 
strip the feathers from: as, to pluck a fow.. 
Since I plucked geese, played truant, and whipped top, 


I knew not what ’twas to be beaten till lately. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ν. 1. 26. 


The King of Great Britain used to send for his Ambas- 
sadors from Abroad to pluck Capons at Home. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 31. 
5. To reject, after a university or other exam- 
ination, as not coming up to the required stan- 
dard. [College slang, Eng. ] 
He went to college, and he got plucked, I think they 
call it. Charlotte Bront2, Jane Eyre, x. 


If a man is plucked — that is, does not get marks enough 
to pass — his chance of a Fellowship is done for. 
. C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 258. 
I trust that I have never plucked a candidate in the 
Schools without giving him every opportunity of setting 
himself right. Stwbbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 386. 
Plucked instrument, in music. See instrument, 3 (c).— 
To pluck a crow with one, to pick a quarrel with one. 
O, these courtiers, neighbours, are pestilent knaves; but, 
ere I'll suffer it, 111 pluck a crow with some of ’em. 
Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, iv. 1. 
To pluck a pigeon. See pigeon.—To pluck down a 
side. See the quotation. 


Other that never learned to shoot, nor yet knoweth good 
shaft nor bow, will be as busy as the best, but such one 
commonly plucketh down a side (to pluck down a side, I be- 
lieve, is to shoot on one side into the ground], and crafty 
archers which he against him will be both glad of him, 
and also ever ready to lay and bet with him: it were better 
for such one to sit down than shoot. 

Ascham, Voxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 8. 


To pluck offt, to descend in regard to rank or title ; de- 


scend lower. 
Pluck off a little ; 
I would not be a young count in your way. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 3. 40, 


To pluck up. (a) To pull or haul up suddenly ; remove 
entirely or by the roots; eradicate; hence, to extermi- 
nate; destroy: as, to pluck up weeds, 


They pluckt up anchor, and away did sayle. 
he Noble Fisherman (Child’s Ballads, V. 331). 


But if they will not obey, I will utterly pluck up and de- 
stroy that nation, saith the Lord. Jer. xii. 17. 


I observed that the corn here was plucked i by the 
roots, according to the antient usage, whichis retained also 
in the upper A’gypt. 

Pococke, Description of the Bast, IT. i, 131. 


(b) To summon or muster up: as, to pluck up courage, 


spirit, etc. 
Pluk vp thi hert, my dere mayster, 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 9), 
Pluck up thy spirits; look cheerfully upon me. 
Shak., Ί.. of the Β., iv. 8. 88. 
Why did not Little-faith pluck wp a greater heart? 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, Ῥ. 158. 

Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be out of 
the reach of her malignity. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 
(c) Intrans., to collect one’s self; gather spirit or courage. 

Bene. You break jests as braggarts do their blades. ... 

D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me be. Pluck up, my heart, 
and be sad [serious]. Shak., Much Ado, vy. 1. 207. 

pluck! (pluk), ».. [= D. pluk, plucking, gather- 
ing, crop, = Sw. plock = Dan. pluk, gathering; 
from the verb: see pluck,v. Indef.4the same 
word, the heart, liver, and lights being ‘plucked 
out’ in preparing the carcass for market. In 
def. 5 a οο]]οα. fig. use of sense 4, like heart and 
liver in similar expressions.] 1. A pull; a tug; 
a twitch; a snatch: as, he gave the sword a 
pluck. 

Were they [the bones] dry, they could not .. . without 
great difficulty yield to and obey the plucks and attrac- 
tions of the motory muscles. Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 
2+. A blow; a stroke.—3}. A bout; around. 


Why, wylt thou fyght a plucke? 


2 
Pliicker’s formule. 


pluffy (pluf’i), a. 


plug 
It vexes me to the pluck that I should lose walking this 
delicious day. Swift, Journal to Stella, xvii 
There were lower depths yet : there were the purl houses, 


where “Tradesmen flock in their Morning gowns, by Seven, 
to cool their Plucks.” 


J, Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 234. 
Hence—5, Heart; courage; spirit ; determined 
energy; resolution in the face of difficulties. 

Decay of English spirit, decay of manly pluck. 
Thackeray. 
Be firm! one constant element in luck | 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 
Attracted by the fame of Botta’s discoveries, he [Layard] 
set to work digging at Nineveh with that pluck, that en- 
ergy, and at the same time that discriminating judgment, 

which he has since shown on other occasions, 
Max Miiller, Biograph. Essays, p. 289. 


pluck? (pluk), η. [Origin obscure; cf. Ir. Gael. 
luc, a lump, knot, bunch, ploc, a club, plug, 
lock: see plug and block1.] The pogge, Ago- 
nus cataphractus. [Seotech.] 
plucked! (plukt), p.a. Having the long stiff 
hairs removed: said of the pelt of a fur-seal. 
plucked? (plukt), a. [< pluck1, n., 5, spirit, cou- 
rage, + -ed2.] Endowed with pluck or courage: 
with a qualifying adjective, [Colloq.] 
“What, going?” said he, ‘‘and going for good? I wish 
I was such a good-plucked one as you, Miss Anville.” 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, On a Peal of Bells, note. 
A very sensible man, and has seen a deal of life, and 
kept his eyes open, but a terrible hard-plucked one. 
Talked like a book to me all the way, but be hanged if I 


don’t think he has a thirt -two-pound shot under his ribs 
instead of a heart. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, iv. (Davies.) 


plucker (pluk’ér), ». 1. One who or that which 
plucks. 


Thou setter up and plucker down of kin 
Shak., 3 Hen. , i. ἃ, 87. 


2. A machine for straightening and cleaning 
long wool to render it fit for combing. It has a 
traveling apron which feeds the ends of the tufts toa pair 
of spiked rollers, by which tufts and locks are opened, and 
whence they proceed to a fanning apparatus for cleaning. 
It ‘is usually managed by a boy. 

[ς Pliicker (see 


Pliickerian (plii-ké’ri-an), a. 
def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to the geometrician 


Julius Pliicker (1801-68).—pliickerian character- 
istic, one of the quantities entering into the Pliickerian 
equations.—Pliickerian e uations, equations published 
in 1834, substantially as follows: Let m be the order of a 
plane curve, 7 its class, ὃ its nodes, κ its cusps, τ its bitan- 
gents, and ε its inflections. Then 
38m — k = 8n — 12; 
25 = m2 — m —n — 8x3, 

T= n2—n—mM— δι. 
ul, See formula. 
pluckily (pluk’i-li), adv. In a plucky manner; 

with courage or spirit. [Colloq.] 


“No,” said Frank, pluckily, as he put his horse into a 
faster trot. Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xxix. 


pluckiness (pluk’i-nes), ». The character of be- 


ing plucky; pluck; courage. 


Her quaint, queer expression, in which curiosity, plucki- 
ness, and a foretaste of amusement mingled. 


Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vi. 


pluckless (pluk’les), a. [< pluck}, n., 5, + -less.] 


Without pluck; faint-hearted. [Colloq.] 


plucky (pluk’i), a. [<pluckl, n.,5,+-y1.] Pos- 


sessing pluck, or spirit and courage; spirited ; 
eourageous. [Collogq.] 
If you’re plucky, and not over-sub 
And go and Took over that chalk-pitwhite= 
You may see, if Pit will, 
The Ghost of old Gill. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 146. 
pluff (pluf), ο. 1. “[Imitative of a sudden puff; 
ef. puffand fluff2.] To throw out smoke or fine 
dust in quick whiffs, as by igniting gunpowder 
or throwing out hair-powder from a puffball. 
Ποιον 


pluff (ρ]αβ),π. [< pluff,v.] 1. A puff of smoke 


or dust, as from gunpowder or hair-powder. 
fSeoteh.] 

The gout took his head, and he went out of the world like 
a pluf of powther. Galt, Steam-Boat, p.78. (Jamieson.) 
2+. An instrument used in powdering the hair, 
made like a sort of bellows, by which the pow- 
der was blown in acloud. Also powder-puff.— 
3. In bot., a Scotch name for a species of puff- 
ball, Zyconerdon Bovista. 


(¢ plug + yl.) Flofty; 
puffy; blown up. 


Light pluffy hair, Albert Smith, Pottleton Legacy, xxvii. 
A good-looking fellow —a thought too pluffy, perhaps, 

and more than a thought too ανα ας ών» f 
Lever, One of Them. 


Playe of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 423). plug (plug), x. [ς MD. plugge, D. plug, a bung, 


4. The heart, liver, and lungs or lights of a peg, plug, = MLG 


sheep, ox, or other animal used as butchers’ 
meat: also used figuratively or humorously of 
the like parts of a human being. 


. plugge, LG. plugge, pliigge 

a plug, = MHG. pfloc ( pflock-), nflocke, 6, pflock, 
a peg, plug, = Sw. Bugg, biog = Norw. plug = 
Dan. plog, plok (prob. < LG.), plug, peg; ef. W. 








ee et . - 


plug 


loc, a plug, block, = Ir. ploc, 8. plug, block, 
ub: δν) block. } 1. A piece of shes yl other 
substance, usually in the form of a peg or 
cork, used to stop a hole in a vessel; a stop- 
ple; a bung or stopper of any kind.—2, ‘A peg, 
wedge, or other appliance driven in, or used to 


stop a hole or fill a gap. (a) A piece of wood driven 
horizontally into a wall, its end being then sawed away 
flush with the wall, to afford a hold for nails. (0) In civil 
engin., a heavy peg or stake driven in flush with the surface 

_ of the ground as a permanent reference-point, as distin- 
guished from astake, one projecting above the ground. (9) 
A piece of baxwood cut to cylindrical form, used by wood- 
engravers. If any part of an engraved block has been in- 
jured, a circular hole is drilled through the block, large 
enough to remove the damaged part. A plug is then driven 
into the hole, and a new surface thus obtained which can 
be reéngraved. 


This mode of repairing a block was practised by the 
German wood engravers of the time of Albert Durer. The 
plug which they inserted was usually square, and not cir- 
cular as at present. Chatto, Wood Engraving, p. 369. 


(d) A wedge-pin forced between a rail and its chair on arail- 
way. (e) Aspigot driven into place, as ina barrel, in contra- 
distinction toonescrewedin. (f) A wooden stopper fitted 
in the opening of the pump on aship’s deck during a storm, 
to protect the water-tanks against lightning; a pump- 
stopper. 1 

3. A small piece of some substanee, as metallic 
foil, used by a dentist to fill the cavity of a de- 
cayed tooth.—4. A branch pipe from a water- 
main, leading to a point where a hose can be 
conveniently attached, and closed by a cap or 
plug; a fire-plug.— 5. In die-sinking, a cylindri- 
cal piece of soft steel the end of which is fitted 


to a matrix. When matrix and plug are forced together 
under heavy pressure, the.intaglio design of the matrix is 
impressed in relief upon the plug.. The plug is then har- 
dened, and becomes a punch, which can be used to make 
impressions on die-faces, as for coining, etc. 


6. A flat oblong cake of pressed tobacco. 


Tom brought out a corncob pipe for the preacher, and 
shaved him tobacco from a plug. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 89. 


7. Aman’s silk ordresshat; aplug-hat. [Slang. ] 
—8. A worn, damaged, unfashionable, or, oth- 
erwise injured article, which, by reason of its 
defects, has become undesirable, unsalable, 
or in a condition rendering it difficult to sell 
without a large reduction of its price, as, a 
shelf-worn book, or an old horse worn down 
by hard work. . Also old plug. [Collog.]—9. A 
short, thick-set person. [Slang.]—10. A work- 
man who has served no regular apprenticeship. 
{[Slang.]—11. A sort of fishing-boat. [Cape 
Ann.]—12. Same as plug-rod, 1.—Cutting plug 
in a chronographic apparatus for registering velocities of 
projectiles from one position in the bore of agun to another, 
one of a series of plugs inserted into holes drilled radially 
in the gun-barrel from its exterior into the bore. The plug 
is connected with a looped electric conducting-wire of a 
primary circuit, and at its inner end isasmall knife pivoted 
to the body of the plug in such manner that it slightly pro- 
jects into the bore of the gun, and so arranged that, when 
forced radially outward vi the passage of the projectile 
overit, it cuts the loop of the wire, nd breaks the primary 
circuit. This induces a brief current in the secondary coil, 
which has one of its terminals arranged at the edge of one 
of a series of rapidly, uniformly, and synchronously rotat- 
ing thin disks of equal diameter attached to a common 
shaft. The edgesof the disks are coated with ao re ge 
The induced current of the secondary coil produces a 
spark at the terminal, which burns off ‘a small dot in the 
peripheral coating. A number of the cutting plugs are 
inserted at uniform intervalsin the gun. Each is serially 
related to one of the disks, in the order of succession from 
breech to muzzle of the gun; and when the gun is fired 
it records the instant the shot passes it on the edge of its 
related disk. From the angular distance hetween these 
records, the known diameter and rotating speed of the 
disks, the time occupied by the shot in moving from plug 
to plug is readily calculated ; and it is asserted that in- 
tervals of time as small as one millionth of a second can be 
measured. The data thus obtained are of great value in 
the investigation of the action of explosives.—Fusible 


plug. See fusible.—Plug-and-collar gage. See gage2. 
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the muzzle of his piece. The haft or plug was often 
of horn, more commonly of wood, and the steel was se- 
cured to this by brass or iron mounting. 


plugboard (plug’bord), n. A switchboard in 
which the connections are made by means of 
brass or other conducting plugs, 


plug-cock (plug’kok), π. A cock in which a plug 


witha transverse hole in it is fitted into a trans- 
verse hole in a hol- 
low barrel or cylin- 
der, the diameter of 
the plug being great- 
er than the interior 
diameter of the cylin- 
der, and therefore ae 
permitting liquid to yee 

flow through the lat- Plug-cock. 

ter only when. the , shalyerbarrcl: £apered plug: 
transverse hole 101. ΄ tom of 4, and bearing upon a washer, 
tho plug is.so turned  ¢j,@,humb:plece, in lange cocks re 
as to form a continu- 

ous passage with the hollow in the cylinder. 
The plugs are sometimes covered or packed with a yield- 


ing material, and are usually tapered, so that pressing them 
into their seats keeps them tight. 
In dentistry, 


plug-finisher (plug’fin’ish-ér), n. 
a fine file, of a great variety of shapes, used for 
finishing the surfaces of plugs or fillings. 

plugger (plug’ér), ». One who or that which 
plugs; specifically, a dentists’. instrument, of 
various forms, for driving and packing a filling 
materialinto a holeinacarious tooth. See den- 
tal hammer, under hammerl. EH. Η. Knight. 

plugging-forceps (plug’ing-fér’seps), n. A den- 
tists’ instrument or plugger used to compress 
a filling in a carious tooth. LF. Η. Knight. 
plug-hat (plug’hat), π. Same as chimney-pot 
hat (which see, under hat!). [Slang.] 
plughet, ». An obsolete dialectal form of plow. 

plug-hole (plug’hdl), ». A hole fora plug; a 
hole left by the removal of a plug. 

A surbase had been taken down, leaving large plug-holes 
to be filled up. Paper-hanger, p. 21. 


plug-joggle (plug’jog’1), π. The name given 





by Smeaton to a stone such as the center-stones - 


of the Eddystone-lighthouse foundation, which 
were joggled into the surrounding stones, and 
also secured to the corresponding stones above 
and below by a central plug of stone. 
plug-machine (plug’ma-shén’), ». A machine 
combining a cutter and shaper for making 


wooden plugs for the draught-holes of beer- 


and liquor-casks. | 

plug-rod (plug’rod), π. 1. In a condensing 
engine, arod connected with the working-beam 
and serving to drive the working-gear of the 
valves. Also called plug, plug-tree.-—2. The 
air-pump rod of a steam-engine. EH. H. Knight. 

plug-switch (plug’swich), ». An arrangement 
in which electrical connection between two con- 
ductors is established by the insertion of a me- 
tallie plug. 

plug-tap (plug’tap), π. 1. A cylindrical tap 
for cutting the dies of a screw-stock; a mas- 
ter-tap.— 2. A tap slightly tapered at the end 
to facilitate its entrance in tapping a hole. 
EL. Η. Knight. 7 

A plug-tap has the full depth of screw-thread all along 

its length. Campin, Hand-turning, p. 111. 

plug-tree (plug’tré), ». Same as plug-rod, 1. 

plug-ugly (plug’ug‘li), π. A city ruffian; one 
of a band of rowdies who indulged in wanton as- 
saults upon persons and property in streets and 

ublic places: first used in Baltimore, Slang. ] 

plug-valve (plug’valv), η. A valve closed by 

a tapering plug at right angles to the flow of 


~-Plug and feathers, a flat iron wedge (the plug) used in κ. the liquid. 


connection with two semi-cylindrical pieces of iron (the plum Vag N. 


Jeathers), placed in a hole bored in a rock, with their flat 
surfaces toward each other, between which the wedge is 
driven with a sledge-hammer, the object being to split the 
rock. See feather, 2(d).— Plug center-bit. See center-bit. 
plug (plug), ο. t.; pret. and pp. plugged, ppr. 
plugging. G. pluggen = Sw. pligga = 
Dan. plokke, plug; fromthe noun.] 1. To stop 
with a plug; make tight by stopping a hole: as, 
to plug.a decayed tooth; to plug a wound with 
lint.—2. To hit with a ballor bullet: as, to plug a 
buck with arifle. [Slang, western U.S.]—8. To 
eut ont a plug from: said of watermelons when 
a tapering plug is cut out to see if the fruit is 
ripe, and then replaced, [Eastern U. 8.] 
plug-arbor (plug’ir’bor), »..A lathe attach- 
ment for mounting drill-chucks.. 4. H. Knight. 
plug-basin (plug’ba’sn), ».. A standing wash- 
basin with a plug-hole at the bottom for empty- 
ing. ΕΒ, Η. Knight. ) 
plug-bayonet (plug’ba”o-net), π. A bayonet 
of the early type, which the soldier fixed into 








[Formerly also, erroneously, 
lumb (as in limb for lim, numb for num, ote.); 

‘ME. plumme, with vowel shortened, earlier 
ploume, < AS. plime, plyme = D. pruim = MLG. 

lume, LLG. plumme = OHG, pfrima, pflimo, 

HG, pflime, phlime, phrime, prime, prine, 
G. pflawme = 156]. ploma = Sw. plommon = Dan. 
blomme, plum, = F. prune (> E. prune) = Pr. 
pruna = Sp. dial. pruna = It. pruna, prugna, 
f., a plum, ς ML. prina, f., a plum, L. prinum 
(pl. prina), neut., a plum, prinus, f.,.a plum- 
tree, < Gr. προῦνον, neut., προῦνος, f., earlier 
προῦμνο», neut., a plum, προύµνη, f., a plum-tree. 
Cf. Ir. pluma = Corn. pluman = Gael. plumbas, 
plumbais, plum (<¢ Ε.Τ). Forthe change of L. r 
to 2 and of n tom, ef. pilgrim, ult. < L. peregri- 
nus. For the introduction of a Latin and Greek 
fruit-name into Teut., cf. peach! and pear, also 
quine, quince.) 1. A fruit of any of the trees 
called plums (see defs. 2and 3); specifically, the 


fruit of a tree of the genus Prunus, distinguished ~ 


| 


plum 


from the. peach and apricot by its smooth sur- 
face, smaller size, and unwrinkled stone, and 
from the cherry by the bloom on its surface 


and commonly larger size. Plums are of use chief- 
ly as a dessert fruit (the green gage being esteemed the 
best of all varieties), and as a dried fruit in the form of 
prunes. (See prunel.) Locally a liquor is manufactured 
from them, and sometimes an oil is expressed from the 
kernels, ' 

2. One of several. small trees of the genus 
Prunus, forming the section. Prunus proper. 
The European varieties of the common garden plum 
are collectively spoken of as belonging to the ‘domestic’ 
class in distinction from the ‘Japan plums,’ P. triflora, 
and the ‘native plums,’ of which there are several spe- 
cies represented by the cultivated varieties, important 
among which are P. Americana, P. angustifolia, and 
P. hortulana, the wild-goose plum, and its botanical 
varieties. Plum-wood is useful in cabinet-work and 
turnery. The plum is chiefly cultivated in France (in 
the valley of the Loire), in Germany, and in Bosnia, 
Servia, and Croatia. Im America the plvm suffers 
greatly from the ravages of the curculio. (See plum- 
curculio.) The Japanese plum, P. triflora, though not 
insect-proof, is valued in California and the southern 
United States. See beach-plum, cherry-plum, wild plum. 


In Almaunt, in himself, in male, in peche, 
Ys grafted plumme. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8,), p. 216. 
The harvest white plum 18 a base plum. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 509. 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom. 
Keats, Posthumous Sonnets, xiv. 


3. One of numerous trees of other genera bear- 
ing plum-like fruit. See phrases below.—4,. A 
grape dried in the sun; a raisin. 


So when you’ve swallow’d the Potion, you sweeten your 
Mouth with a Plumb. Congreve, Double- Dealer, iii. 4. 


The dried grapes which the French term raisins secs, 
or raisins pass’s, we term simply raisins when used for 
eating uncooked, and plums when they form an ingredient 
in the famous English plum pudding. ' 

S. Dowell, Vaxes in England, IV. 37. 


5. A good thing; the best or choicest part; a 
sugar-plum: in allusion to the use of plums or 
raisins in cakes, plum-pudding, ete. 


The reviewer who picks all the plums out of a book is a 
person who is regarded with reasonable terror and resent- 
ment by both authors and publishers. 

The Academy, Nov. 2, 1889, p. 280. 


Often, indeed, the foot-note contains the very plum of 
the page. The Writer, 111. 120. 


6. The sum of £100,000 sterling; hence, any 
handsomesum orfortune generally; sometimes, 
a a person possessing such a sum. [Collogq., 
ng. 
ο) | The Miser must make up his Plumb, 
And dares not touch the hoarded Sum. 
Prior, The Ladle, Moral. 


Several who were plums, or very near it, became men of 
moderate fortunes. Addison, Vision of Justice. 


An honest gentleman who sat next to me, and was worth 
half a plumb, stared at him. ‘Steele, Tatler, No. 244. 


My brother Heidelberg was a warm man, a very warm 
man, and died worth a plumb at least: a plumb! ay, I 
warrant you, he died worth a plumb and a half. 

. '- Colman, Clandestine Marriage, iii. 


Assyrian plum. See sebesten.— Australian plum, a 
date-plum or persimmon, Diospyros microcarpo, the 
black plum of Illawarra. For other Australian plums, 
see Queensland plum and wild plum (e).—Eeach-plvm, 
Prunus maritima, a straggling bush on the coast from 
Maine to Mexico, with a rather pleasant red or purple 
fruit, often preserved.—Elack plum. See Australian 
plum.—Blood-plum,. (α) See Hamatostaphis. (0) A re- 
cently introduced Japanese plum with red flesh. [U. S.] 
—Canada plum. See wild plum (0), below.—Cherry- 
plum, Prunus cerasifera, formerly regarded as a variety 
of P. domestica. Also called myrobalan plum.— Chick- 
asaw plum, Prunus angustifolia, a species probably 
native in the southern Rocky Mountains, now natural- 
ized widely eastward and northward. It bears a globose 
red or yellow fruit, thin-skinned and of pleasant flavor. 
It is often cultivated, receiving special attention as 
less subject than the common plum to the attacks of 
the curculio.—Cocoa-plum, Chrysobalanus Icaco. See 
Chrysobalanus.— Damask plum. Sameasdamson plum. 
—Damsonplum, See damson.—T arling plum, thered 
ironwood, Reynosia latifolia, a small tree of the West In- 
dies and southern Florida. It bears ‘an agreeable fruit, 
and its dark-brown wood is very hard and strong.— Date 
lum. See date-plum, Diospyros, ard persimmon.:— 
ownward plum, a small tree of the West Indies and 
Florida, Bumelia angustifolia. Also called saffron plum. 
—East Indian pin, Flacourtia Jangomas and F. Ra- 
montcht. The latter is common, wild or. cultivated, 
throughout India, and found also in the Malay archipel- 
ago and. in Madagascar, whence called Madagascar pium. 
—French plum, a very superior plum grown the 
valley of the Loire, entering the market.in the form of 
prunes.—Gopher plum. Same as Ogeechee lime (which 
see, under dime?).—Gray pram, in Sierra Leone, Parinart 
excelsum, a large tree with a fruit having a large stone 
and a thin, rather dry, and insipid pulp. Also called 
rough-skinned plum and Guinea. plum.— Green-gage 
plum. See def. 1, and gage3.— Guiana plum, a small 
euphorbiaceous tree, Drypetes lateriflora, of the West 
Indies and southern Florida. Also called whitewood.— 
Guinea plum, See gray plum.— Imperatrice plum,a 
variety of the common plum.— Jamaica plum, Spondias 
lutea, one of the hog-plums.— Japan plum, Japanese 
um, (a) An improper name for the loquat. (Southern 
ὑλ 8.] (0) Prunus triflora and other true plums of Ja- 


plum 
an. See def. 2, and blood-plum (b).—Java plum, the 
ambolana.—Madagascar plum, See East Indian plum. 


—Malabar plum, the jupsceade or rose-apple.— Mola 
plum, in the region of the Zambesi, Parinari Mobola, 
which yields very oily two-celled stones called mabo-seeds. 
—Myrobalan plum, See νου Natal plum, 
an evergreen shrub, Arduina grandiflora of the Apocyna- 
cezx.— Pigeon Fim. (a2) See ο κώνο αφενὰ (0) In Sierra 
Leone, either of two species of Chrysobalanus, C. ellipticus 
and C. Icaco.— Port Arthur plum, a small handsome 
Tasmanian tree, Cenarrhenes nitida, the foliage smooth 
and bright-green, the drupe inedible-— Queensland 
plum. See Owenia, 1.—Rough-skinned plum. See gray 
plum.—Saffron plum. Same as downwar PO Sere 
dilla plum. See Achras, 2, and sapodilla.— Seaside 

lum. Same as mountain-pluin. [West Indies.]—Se- 
besten plum. See Cordia and sebesten.— Sour plum, 
sweet plum. See Owenia, 1.—Sp h plum, one of 
the hog-plums (Spondias purpurea), of the West Indies 
and South America.— St. Julien plum, a variety of the 
common plum known as Juliana, yielding part of the 
French plums.—Tamarind plum, a leguminous tree, 
Dialium indum, whose fruit has a delicious pulp resem- 
bling that of the tamarind.— Tasmanian plum. Same 
as Port Arthur plum.— Wild-goose plum, an improved 
variety of Prunus hortulana, said to have been raised from 
a stone found in the crop of a wild goose.— Wild plum, 
any undomesticated plum. Specifically—(a) Prunus 
spinosa, See Prunus, (6) In eastern North America, the 
wild yellow or red plum, or Canada plum, P. Americana. 
It has a well-colored fruit with pleasant pulp, but tough 
acerb skin. It is common along streams, etc., and some- 
times planted. (c) In western North America, P. subcor- 
data, whose red fruit, which is large and edible, is often 
gathered. (d) In South Africa, appee Capensis. (e) In 
New South Wales, a tree, Sideroxylon australe, with dru- 
paceous fruit, sometimes very tall, having a hard, prettily 
marked wood, available for cabinet purposes. See also 
Podocarpus. (See also gingerbread-plum, hog-plum, 
horse-plum, maiden-plum, mountain-plum, olive-plum.) 
plum? (plum), adv.anda. An old (and recent 
amended) spelling of plumb2, 

pluma (pl6’mi), ”.; pl. plume(-mé). [L.: see 
plume.) In ornith., a plume or feather of pen- 
naceous structure; a contour-feather, as dis- 
tinguished from a down-feather; a quill-feather 
or penna: opposed to plumule. 

plumaceous (plj-ma’shius),a. [¢ NL. *plwma- 
ceus, < L. pluma, plume: see plume.) Having 
the character of a pluma; pennaceous, as a fea- 
ther: distinguished from pluwmulaceous, 

plumage (plé’maj), n. [ς F. plumage (= Sp. 


plumaje = Pg. plumagem = It. piumaggio), fea- 
thers, < plume, feather: see plume.] The fea- 


thery covering of birds; feathers collectively ; 
ptilosis. See feather and pterylosis. 


Will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 54. 


Autumnal plumage. See autumnal.—Laced plumage. 


See lacing, 8.— Nuptial plumage. See nuptial. 
plumaged (plé’majd), a. [< plumage + -ed?.] 
Covered with plumage; feathered: usually in 


composition with a qualifying term: as, full- x 


lumaged. 
plumailet, π. [ME. plomayle; < OF. plumail 
a plume, plumage, < plume, plume: see plume. 

Plumage. 


They plucked the plomayle ffrom the pore skynnes, 
And schewed her signes ffor men shulde drede 
‘Yo axe ony mendis tfor her mys-dedis. 


Richard the Redeless, ii. 82. 

lumassaryt (plj-mas’a-ri),”. [Prop.*plumas- 
κ F. plumasserie, the feather-trade (also 
feathers collectively), < plumassier, a dealer in 
or dresser of feathers: see plumassier.] A plume 


sery, < 


or collection of ornamental feathers. 
plumassier (plé-ma-sér’), n. 
plumasier; «Ἐ'. plumas- 
sier, a dealer in or dress- 
er of feathers, ς plume, 
















Ly 


YOY) 









feather, plume: see hs μ 
plume.] One who pre- hy 
pares or deals in plumes | 


or feathers for orna- 
mental purposes. See 
plumist. 

The couerings of his tent 
... areall of gold, adorned 
with stones of great price, 
and with the curious worke- 
manship of plumasiers. 

Hakiluyt’s Voyages, I. 250. 
plumate (plé’mat), a. 
[ς L. plumatus, Pp. of 
plumare, feather, ς plu- 
ma,feather: see plume. ] 
In entom., resembling a 
plume: said of a hair 
or bristle when it bears 
smaller hairs.—Plumate 
antenna, an aristate anten- 
na with the arista covered 
with fine hairs, as in many 


flies on the lophophore, or oral disk ; 

9 : &, mouth; v4 esophagus; 2 6, 

Plumatella { 16-ma- stomach ; A, intestine; 2, anus; 

ee νι m, muscle; w, nervous ganglion ; 

tel 8), nN. τ [ . (La- 2,5, statoblasts; ϐ, fun: alos, or 
marek), dim., ς Li. plu- gastroparietal band. 


{Formerly also 


Plumatella repens ; a single 
eo id in its cell or case, magni- 
e @, ectocyst; 4, endocyst; 
m, calyx at base of tentacles, ¢, 
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matus, plumate: see 





plumbiferous 


lumate.] The typical plumbaginous (plum-baj‘i-nus), a. [< L. plwm- 


genus of Plumatellidz, haying a tubular ceone- bago (-gin-), plumbago, + -ous.] | Resembling 


cium and pergamentaceous ectocyst, as P, re- 
ens. See also cut under Polyzoa. 
umatellidz (plé-ma-tel’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Plumatella + -idz.] A family of phylactole- 
matous polyzoans, typified by the genus Pluw- 
matella. They are fresh-water polyzoans of various forms 


branching or massive, but always fixed. ‘here are sever 
genera. See cuts under Plumatella and pol 


yzoarium. 
plumbl}, x. An obsolete spelling of plum}. 
plumb? (plum), ”. [Early mod. Eng. also plomb ; 
«ΜΕ. plom, ς OF. plom, plomb, F. plomb, lead, 
a plummet, = Pr. plom=Sp. plomo = Pg. chum- 
bo = It. piombo, < L. plumbum, lead ( plumbum 
album or candidum, ‘white lead,’ tin, plumbum 
nigrum, ‘black lead’), a leaden ball, a leaden 
pipe, a scourge with a leaden ball on the end 
of it; ef. Gr. µόλυβος, µόλιβος, μόλυβδος, lead (see 
molybdena). Hence ult. (< L. plumbum) E. plum- 
met, plumber, plump2, plunge, plumbago, ete.] 
1. A mass of lead attached to a line, used to 
test the perpendicularity of walls, etc. ; a plum- 
met.—2. The position of a plumb or plummet 
when freely suspended; the vertical or perpen- 
dicular.— Out of plumb, not vertical. 
plumb? (plum), a. [An ellipsis of in plumb. Cf. 


plumb2, adv.] 1. True according to a plumb- plumb-bob 


line; vertical. 
I... cannot take a plumb-lift out of it, for my soul. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 13. 
2. Of persons, upright in character or conduct; 
thoroughgoing. 

Neither can an opposition, neither can a ministry be al- 
ways wrong. To be a plumb man therefore with either is 
an infallible mark that the man must mean more and worse 
than he will own he does mean. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 262. (Davies.) 
plumb? (plum), adv. [Formerly also plum; an 
adverbial use of plumb, n.; in part an ellipsis 
of in plumb. Cf. plump2, adv.] 1. In a vertical 
direction; in a line perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon; straight down. 


Instantly the stony storm of Hail 
Which flew direct a-front, direct now falls 
Plumb on their heads, and cleaues their sculs and cauls. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 


You might mistake it for a ship, 
Only it stands too plumb upright. 
Lowell, Appledore. 
2. Exactly; toa nicety; completely: as, he hit 
the target plumb in the bull’s-eye. [Colloq., 
U. 8.]—3. Downright; entirely; altogether. 
[Collog., U. S.] » 
O Sal, 8 heart ar’ broke! 
es net hae goo Plum he ως. XXXVI. 900. 
plumb? (plum), v. t. [Formerly also plum; < 
plumb2, n.] 1. To adjust by a plumb-line; 
set in a vertical position: as, to plumb a wall or 
a building. 
The Genius trims our lamps while we sleep. It plumbs 
us by day and levels us by night. Alcott, Tablets, p. 201. 
2. Tosound with or as with a plummet, as the 
depth of water. 


Where, red and hot with his long journey, He 
Plummed the cool bath of th’ Atlantic Sea. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 58, 


T consulted the most experienced seamen upon the depth 

of the channel, which they had often plumbed. 
Swift, Gulliver’s ‘Travels, L 5. 

3. To ascertain the measure, dimensions, ¢a- 
pacity, or the like, of; test. 

He did not attempt to plumb his intellect. Bulwer. 

I should have plumbed the utmost depths of terrified 
boredom. Forster, Dickens, xlix. 
4. To supply, as a building, with lead pipes for 
water, sewage, etc. 

Plumbaginacee (plum-baj-i-ni’s6-6), n. pl. 
(NL. (Lindley, 1836), ς Plumbago (gin-) + 
-acez.| A family of dicotyledonous sympetalous 
plants, the leadwort family, of the order Pri- 
mulales, characterized by a tubular or funnel- 
shaped calyx with five, ten, or fifteen ribs, five 
stamens opposite the five equal corolla-lobes, 
five styles, and a free one-celled ovary with one 

_ovule pendulous from a long central stalk (funi- 


culus) which rises from the bottom of the cell. 
Both in its ovary and its farinaceous albumen itis unlike 
all other gamopetalous orders. It includes 10 genera, of 
which Plumbago is the type, and about 350 species, most 
of which are contained in the large genera Statice, Ar- 
meriastrum, and Limonium, They are maritime herbs, 
natives especially of the Mediterranean region, with a 
few widely diffused. They are commonly smooth stem- 
less plants, with densely tufted or rosulate leaves, 


Plumbaginez (plum-ba-jin’6-é), π. pl. [NL. 
(Ventenat, 1799), < Plumbago (Plumbagin-) + 
-ez.| <A tribe of plants of the family Plum- 
baginacezx, of which Plumbago is the type, and 
containing three other genera. 


plumbean 


plumbeous (plum’bé-us), a. 


plumbery (plum‘ér-i), n. 


plumbiferous (plum-bif’e-rus), a. 


plumbago; consisting of or containing plum- 
bago, or partaking of its properties. 
plumbago (plum-ba’gs), απ. [ς L. plumbago, 
black-lead, molybdena, also a plant, leadwort, 
< plumbum, lead: see plumb2.) 1. Black-lead ; 
graphite. See graphitel.—2. [cap.] [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700),] A genus of plants, the lead- 
worts, type of the family Plumbaginacee and 
tribe Plumbagineex, having a glandular calyx 
with five short erect teeth, a salver-shaped 
corolla with slender tube, free stamens, and 
five styles united into one nearly to the top. 
The 10 species are natives of warm climates, extending 
to southern Europe and central Asia. ‘lhey are usually 
poranolst herbs, with long branches, or partly climbing, 
earing alternate clasping leaves, and spikes of blue tlow- 
ers (or of other colors) at the end of the branches. Sev- 
eral species, bearing the name leadwort, are in common 
cultivation; another, P. scandens, a trailing white-flow- 
ered species, is native to 
the south of Florida, ex- 
tending thence to Brazil, 
and known, like P. Euro- 
pea, as toothwort, from 
the use to which its caus- 
tic leaves and roots are 
ut. P. rosea is used in 
c 
a 
d 
Plumb-bobs. 

@, plumb-bob in common use, made 
of brass, with cap to attach cord, and 
steel point at bottom; 4, plumb-bob 

with reel inclosed ; c, common cast- 
iron plumb-bob; d@, common lead 
plumb-bob with wire core. 


ria to produce blisters, 
(plum/’- 
bob), η. <A conoid- 





shaped metal bob or 
weight attached to 
the end of a plumb- 
line. See also cut 
under plumb-rule. 
(plum/- 
bé-an), a. [< plumbe- 
ous + -an.] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling lead; leaden; hence, 
dull; heavy. 
There will be a plumbean flexible rule. 

Ellis, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 411. 
[< L. plumbeus, of 
or belonging to lead, < plumbum, lead: see 
plumb2,] 1. Leaden; heavy. 


Attend and throw your ears to mee . . . till I have en- 
doctrinated your plumbeous cerebrosities. 
ir ΡΕ. Sidney, Wanstead Play, p. 622. (Davies.) 


2. Lead-colored; metallic gray.—plumbeous 
falcon. See falcon. 
plumber (plum’ér), ». [Formerly also plum- 
mer; ς ME. plummer, plomere, < OF. plombier, 
I. plombier = Sp. plomero = Pg. chumbeiro = 
It. piombajo, Olt. piombaro, < LL. plumbarius, a 
worker in lead, a plumber, prop. adj. (se. arti- 
fex), L. plumbarius, pertaining to lead, ς plum- 
um, lead: see plumb2, Cf. OF. plombeur = 
Olt. piombatore, < ML. plumbator, a plumber, 
< L. plumbare, solder with lead, < plumbum, 
lead: see plumb2.] One who works in lead; es- 
pecially, one who fits lead pipes and other ap- 
paratus for the conveyance of gas and water, 
Be, tint the roofs of buildings with sheets of lead, 
ete. 


Take thenne a plummers wire that is euyn and streyte 
& sharpe at the one ende. 
Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge, fol. 3. 


Farly in the morning will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead up. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


plumber-block (plum’ér-blok), ». A metal box 


or case for supporting the end of a revolving 
shaft or journal. It is adapt- 
ed for being bolted to the frame 
or foundation of a machine, and 
is usually furnished with brass 
bearings for diminishing the fric- 
tion of the shaft, and a movable 
cover secured by bolts for tight- 
ening the bearings as they wear. 
Also plummer-block, plummer- 
box, pillow-block. 





Plumber-block. 


@, brasses; 4, cap; 6, ¢ 
bolts; ¢, oil-hole. 


[Also plummery ; <3’. plom- 
berie, f., lead-making, lead-works, < L. plum- 
baria, se. officina, lead-works, also (LL.) plum- 
barium, neut., a place to keep leaden vessels in ; 
< plumbarius, pertaining to lead: see plumber.} 
1, Works in lead collectively; manufactures of 


lead. 
Whose shrill saint’s-bell hangs on his lovery, 
While the rest are damned to the plumbery ? 
Bp. Hall, Satires, V. i. 120. 


2. A place where plumbing is carried on.—8. 


y the business of a plumber. 
plumbic (plum’bik), a. [< L. plumbwm, lead, + 


-ic.| Of or pertaining to lead; derived from 
lead: as, plumbic acid. 

[< L. plum- 
bum, lead, + ferre = E. bearl,] Producing or 
containing lead. 





plumbing 


plumbing (plum’ing),2. [Verbal η, of plumb2, 

v.] 1. The art of casting and working in lead 
(also, by extension, in other metals put to simi- 
lar uses), and applying it to various purposes 
connected with buildings, as in roofs, windows, 
pipes, ete.—2. The act or process of ascer- 
taining the depth of anything.—3, Lead pipes 
and other apparatus used for conveying water 
or other liquids through a building. 

plum-bird (plum’bérd),n. The bullfinch, Pyr- 
rhula vulgaris. Also called plum-budder. [110- 
cal, Eng. ] 

plumbism (plum’bizm), n. [< L. plumbum, 
lead (see plumb2), + -ism.] Lead-poisoning. 

plumb-joint (plum’joint), ». A lap-joint in 
sheet-metal the edges of which are not bent or 
seamed, but merely laid over one another and 
soldered; a soldered lap-joint. 

plumbless (plum’les), a. [ς plumb2 + -less.] 
Incapable of being measured or sounded with 
a plummet or lead-line; unfathomable. 

The moment shot away into the plumbless depths of the 


past, to mingle with all the lost opportunities that are 
drowned there. ickens, Hard Times, xv. 


plumb-level (plum’lev’el), ». A plumb or 
plummet considered with reference to its use 
in testing the level of a plane. Also called 
endulum-level. 
plumb-line (plum‘lin), n. A cord or line to 
one end of which is attached a metal bob or 
weight, used to determine vertical direction, 
depth of water, etc.; a plummet. 
plumb-line (plum ‘lin), ο. ¢ [ς plumb-line, n.] 
To measure, sound, or test by means of a 
lumb-line. G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and 
ind, II. ii. § 77. 
plumbocalcite (plum-b6-kal’sit), η. [< L. plum- 
bum, lead, + E. calcite.] A variety of calcite con- 
taining a small percentage of lead carbonate. 
plumbogummite (plum-b6-gum‘it), ». [< L. 
plumbum, lead, + gummi, gum, + -ite2.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of lead and alumina oceur- 
ring in globular or reniform crusts of a yellow 
to brown color, looking like gum (whence the 
name). 
plumbostib (plum’bo-stib), ». [< L. plumbum, 
lead, + stibium, antimony.] <A variety of bou- 
langerite from Siberia. 
plum-brotht (plum’briéth), n. Broth contain- 
ing plums or raisins and other ingredients. 
Good bits hee holds breedes good positions, and the 


pope hee best concludes against in plum-broth. 
Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Puritane. 


plumb-rule (plum’riél), n. [< ME. plom-rewle; 
< plumb? + rule.] A narrow board with paral- 
lel edges having a straight line drawn through 
the middle, and a string carrying 
a metal weight attached at the 
upper end of the line. It is used 
by masons, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, οἵο., for determining a ver- 
tical. 


Set thy pyn by a plom-rewle evene up- 
ryht. Ch 


aucer, Astrolabe, ii. 38. 


Bevel plumb-rule, a surveyors’ instru- 
ment for adjusting the slope of embank- 
ments. H. H. Knight. 
plum-budder (plum’bud-ér), 3. 
~5ame as plum-bird. 


plumbum (plum’bum), » [L.: 
see plumb2,] Lead. 
plum-cake (plum’kak’), π. A 


cake containing raisins, currants, 
and often other fruit. 
plum-color (plum’kul’or), m. 
ne of various shades of purple 
and violet used in textile fabries 
and as a ground color in Oriental 
porcelain, in the latter use some- 
times flat, sometimes mottled, 
and sometimes in streaks, as if 
allowed to run freely down the 
side of the vase or vessel. 
plum-colored (plum’kul’ord), a. 
of a plum; dark-purple. 
plum-curculio (plum’kér-kiili-6), n. A weevil, 





Masons’ Plumb- 
rule.” @, 
of suspension ; 
ὁ, plumb-line; c, 
κώνο νε edge; d, 
plumb-bob. ' 


center 


Of the color 
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feather, = MLG. plume = G. pflaum, flaum, 
down; < L, plima, a small soft feather, in pl. 
plime, soft feathers, down; hence the down of 
we ον beard, the pogles on a sy bj mail; ef, 
. pluf = Bret. plu, plumage; plu, float 
Skt. plu, swim, float, fly: see fleetl, float, fly. 
Cf. feather, ult, from another root meaning 
‘fly.’] 1. A fea- 
ther. (a) Techni- 
cally, a pluma or 
penna: distinguish- 
ed from plumule. 
See cut under Ore- 
ortyx. (b) A long, 
large, ornamental, 
specially modified, 
or in any way con- 
spicuous feather: 
as, an ostrich-plume ; 
the plumes of para- 
dise-birds. 


2. A tuft of fea- 

Ai} thers; a set or 

PAA | bunch of plumes 

Plume as worn at tourneys and ceree WOTN @S aD OrNa- 

monials, 16th century. (From a print of the ment: an egret ; 

time.) ) 2 
plumery. 


His high plume that nodded o’er his head. 


Dryden, Tliad, vi. 148. 
3. Plumage. [Rare.] 


The bird of Jove, stoop’d from his aéry tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 186. 
4+. A token of honor; a prize won by contest. 
But well thou comest 
Before thy fellows, ambitious to win 
From me some plume, Milton, P. L., vi. 161. 
5. In bot., same as plumule, 3.—6. In entom.: 
(a) A hair with many fine branches, resem- 
bling a little soft feather; a plumate hair. (0) 
A plume-moth.—'7, A plumose part or forma- 
tion, as of the gill of a crustacean or a mollusk. 
At the upper end this stem on the gills divided into two 
parts, that in front, the plume, resembling the free end of 
one of the gills. 
Apical plume. See podobranchia. 
plume (plém), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plumed, ppr. 
pluming. [ς plume,n.| 1. Το dress the plu- 
mage of, as a bird; preen. 
Swans must be kept in some inclosed pond, where “hay 
may have room to come on shore and plume themselves. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To strip off the plumage of, as a bird; pluck. 
you take your hen, 


Madam, 
Plume it, and skin it, cleanse it o’ the inwards. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 1. 


And, after they have plum’d ye, return home, 
Like a couple of naked fowls, without a feather. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 2. 
3. To adorn with feathers or plumes; feather; 
set as a plume; hence, to decorate or adorn 
(the person) in any way. 
The mother of the Sirens was not thus plumed on the 
head. Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 
His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horrour plumed. Milton, Ῥ. L., iv. 989. 


This gentlewoman being a very rich merchantman’s 
daughter, upon a time was invited to a bridal or wedding 
which was solemnized in that towne; against that day 
she made great preparation for the pluming of herself in 
gorgeous array. J. Cooke, Green’s Tu Quoque, note 3. 


The lists were ready. _Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
4. To pride; boast: used reflexively: as, to 
plume one’s self on one’s skill. 
Can anything in nature induce a man to pride and plume 
himself in his deformities? South. 


What business have I, forsooth, to plume myself because 
the Duke of Wellington beat the French in Spain? 
Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 


Plumed adder, a kind of horned viper of the genus Ce- 
rastes, as C, cornutus, having a plume-like formation of the 
scales over each eye.—Plumed bird, Same as plume- 
bird.—Plumed pink. See pink2, 1. 
plume-alum (plém’al’um),. A kind of alum 
oceurring in feathery, plumose forms. 
plume-bird (plim’bérd), ». A member of the 
subfamily Epimachine, and especially of the 
enus Epimachus. 
plume-holder (plém’h6l’ dér), ». Anything 





made to secure a plume, as to the head or dress; 


especially, an extra piece screwed on a helmet 


x dresser; a maker of plumes. 


Huszley, Crayfish, p. 78. - 


Conotrachelus nenuphar, which damages the 


plum, peach, and cherry. It is one of the most 
noxious of the Curculionidz, and is commonly called the 
little Turk, from the characteristic crescent-shaped mark 
made by the female in the fruit in oviposition. See cut 
under Conotrachelus. 


plum-duff (plum’duf’),». A stiff kind of flour- 
pudding containing raisins and boiled in a bag: 
a favorite sea-dish. 

plume (plém), ». [< ME. plume, plome, < OF. 
plume, F. plume = aa Pg. pluma = It. piwma, 
afeather, plume, = MD. pluym, D. pluim, plume, 


and having aslender pipe or tube, used for this 
urpose. 
plumeless (plém’les), a. [< plume + -less.] 
Featherless, as an animal; having-no plumage. 
Borne on unknown, transparent, plumeless wings [a bat]. 
Eusden, tr. of Ovid’s M etamorph., iv. 
plumelet (plim’let), 2. [< plume + -let.] 1. In 
ornith., a plumule or plumula; a down-feather. 
—2. Anything resembling a small plume, as a 
tuft of leaves or leaflets, or needles of a conif- 
erous tree, | 








plum-gouger 


When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xci. 


94. In bot., a little plumule. 
plume-maker (plém’ma/’kér), n. A feather- 
See plumist. 
plume-moth (plém’méth),.-n. One of the small 
delicate moths which compose the family Ptero- 
phoride (or 
Alucitidz): so 
ealled from 
the division of 
the wings in- 
‘to plume-like 
parts or fea- 
thery 19968. 


Their larvee usu- 
ally feed upon the 
leaves of plants, 
and transform to 
naked pup. ‘The 
grape-vine plume- 
moth is Ozypti- 
lus periscelidac- 
tylus, whose larva 
loosely webs with 
silk the leaves on 
which it feeds. 
This caterpillar is 
yellowish - green 
with dull-yellow 
tubercles, and is 
usually found sin- 
gly, though some- 
times several feed 
together. The 
pupa is reddish- 
brown with 
darker spots, and 
the moth itself is 
yellowish - brown 





Ἴ " Grape-vine Plume-moth (Oxyptilus pert- 
with a metallic scelidactylus). 


luster, marked = g, caterpillars in their retreat ; 4, chrysalis; 
with several dull- ο, one of the dorsal processes of chrysalis, 
white streaksand enlarged; a, moth; ¢, one joint of larva, en- 
spots. See Ptero- Jarged, side view. 
phoride. 
plume-nutmeg (plim‘nut’meg), ». <A large 
tree of Australia and Tasmania, Atherosperma 
moschatum of the Monimiacezx. It is aromatie 
in all its parts, and the fruit-carpels bear each 
a persistent plumose style. 
plume-plucked (plim’plukt),a. Stripped of a 
plume or plumes; hence, figuratively, hum- 
bled; brought down. [Rare.] 
Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-pluck’d Richard. 
Shak,, Rich. I1., iv. 1. 108, 


Plumeria (plé-m6’ri-i),. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), named after Charles P/umier (1646-1706) 
author of many works on American plants. ] 
A genus of dicotyledonous sympetalous trees 
of the family Apocynacee, type of the tribe 
Plumeriez. Τί ischaracterized by the numerous ovules 
in many rows in two carpels which ripen into two rigid 
diverging follicles, a calyx glandular within, stamens 
near the base of the tube of a salver-shaped corolla, 
winged seedr, and tnappendaged anthers. There are 
about 40 species, natives of tropical America, some of 
them naturalized in the old world. They are trees with 
thick branches, alternate long-stalked and prominently 
feather-veined leaves, and large white, yellow, or pur- 
ae flowers in terminal cymes. See jasmine-tree, kam- 

odja, nosegay-tree, and pagoda-tree, 

Plumeriex (plé-mé-ri’6-é), ». pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1838), ς Plumeria + -cx.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Apocynaceez, the dogbane 
family, characterized by the distinct carpels of 
the ovary, peltate seeds, and unappendaged 
base of the anther-cells, which are filled with 
pollen throughout. It includes 55 genera, mainly 
tropical trees or shrubs —two, Vallesia and Amsonia, oc- 
curring in the United States, and another, the herbaceous 
genus Vinca, extending into Europe, and widely natural- 
ized in the Atlantic States. The four subtribes are typi- 
fied by the genera Pala, Tabernemontana, Ravoljia, and 
Cerbera. 

plumery (plé’me-ri), n. [< plume + -ery.] 
Plumes collectively ; a number of plumes taken 
together; a display of plumes. 

Helms or shields 
Glittering with gold and scarlet plumery. Southey. 

plumetty, Spee (pl6’met-i, plé-me-ta’), a. 
[Heraldic F’. plumetté,< OF . plumette, a little fea- 
ther, dim. of plume, feather: see plume.] Inher., 
covered with feathers, or feather-like decora- 
tions: said especially of 
the field when divided into 
fusils each of which is 
filled with a feather. The 
decorations are then of 
different tinctures, usual- 
ly a metal and a color al- 
ternately. 

plum-fir (plum’fér),7”. See 
Podocarpus. 
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culio or weevil, Coccotorus prunicida. Itiscom- plummy (plum’i), a. [< plum1 + -y1.] Full of 


mon in the Mississippi valley, where it damages plums, 
nectarines, and allied fruits. Both sexes in the adult state 
.gouge the fruit when feeding, and the larva feeds upon 
the contents of the pit or stone. It is single-brooded, and 
passes the winter in the beetle state. 
plumicome (plé’mi-k6m), n. [ς L, pluma, a 
feather, + coma (< Gr. κόμη), the hair of the 
head: see coma2.] In sponges, a hexaster whose 
rays end in a number of plumose branches. 
Compare floricome. 
plunfeamons (plé-mik’d-mus), a. [ς plumi- 
come + -ous.] Having the character of a plu- 
micome, 
plumicorn. (plé’mi-kérn), ». [< L. pluma, a 
feather, + cornu, a horn.] One of the pair of 
tufts of feathers, or egrets, also called ears and 
horns, on the head in sundry owls, as species 
of Bubo, Scops, Otus, or Asio; a feather-horn. 
Also (rarely) called corniplume. See cuts under 
Bubonine and Otus. 
plumigerous (plé-mij’e-rus), a. [<L. plumiger, 
feather-bearing, < pluma, feather, gerere, 
bear.] Plumaged; feathered; having plumes. 
lumiped) plumipede (plo’mi-ped, -p6a) 
umipe umipede (plé’mi-ped, -péd), a. 
cond ον an pistes (-ped-), feather-footed, 
oS lg feather, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.] I, a. 
aving feathered feet. 
ΤΙ. η. A plumiped bird. 
plumist (plé’mist), n.  [< F. plumiste, a worker 
in feathers, ς plume, feather: see plume.] A 
feather-dresser; a maker of ornamental plumes. 
Fine and feathery artisan, 
Best of plumists (if you can 
With your art so far presume), 
Make for me a prince’s plume. 

Moore; Anacreontic to a Plumassier. 
plum-juniper (plum’jé/ni-pér), n. A handsome 
Oriental juniper, Juniperus drupacea, whose 
fleshy drupe-like cones are highly esteemed 
as a fruit. | 
plum-loaf (plum‘l6f), x. A loaf with raisins or 
currants in it. 
plummer} (plum’ér), η. An obsolete form of 

lumber. 


plummer-block (plum’ér-blok), η. Same as 
lumber-block. 
plummer-box (plum’ér-boks), m. Same as 


lwmber-block. 
plummery, ”. Same as plumbery. 
plummet (plum’et), α. [< ΜΗ, plomet, ς OF. 
lomet, plommet, plombet, plummet, a piece of 
ead, a ball of lead, a plummet, dim. of plom, 
lead, a lead, plummet: see plumb2.] 1. A piece 
of lead or other metal attached to a line, used 


in sounding the depth of water, determining 


' the vertical, ete. = ; 
T'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded. 
hak., Tempest, iii. 3. 101. 


My conscience is the plummet that does press 
The deeps, but seldom cries O fathomless. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 11. 


They would plunge, and tumble, and thinke to ly hid in 
the foul weeds, and muddy waters, where no plummet 
can reach the bottome. Milton, Reformation in Eng.,, i. 


It is an oblong square well, which I found by a plum- 
met to be a hundred and twenty two feet deep. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 25. 


2. An instrument used by carpenters, masons, 
and others in adjusting erections to a vertical 
line; a plumb-rule.—3S}. The pommel or knob 
on the hilt of a sword. 

Dickie coud na win to him wi’ the blade o’ the sword, 


But feld ’im wi’ the plumet under the eie. 
i ; Dick ο) the Cow (Child’s Ballads, VI. 75). 
4+. A weight. 


For when sad thoughts perplex the mind of man, 

There is a plummet in the heart that weighs, 

And pulls us, living, to the dust we came from. 
Beau. and Ft., Laws of Candy, iv. 1. 


What hath hung plummets on thy nimble soul? 
What sleepy rod hath charm’d thy mounting spirit? 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, iv. 2. 
5+. A piece of lead formerly used by school- 
boys to rule paper for writing. 
plummet (plum’et), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. plum- 
meted or plummetted, ppr. plummeting or plum- 
metting. τς plummet, n.| To weight with plum- 
mets, or as with plummets, 
A rich plummetied worsted fringe valance may be pre- 
ferred to drapery. Me 
plummet-level (plum’et-lev’el), . A plummet 


used as a level. Any plummet may be used as a level 
provided its base is approximately perpendicular to the 
mean position of the plumb-line. If this hangs the same 
way when the whole is rotated 180°, the support is level. 
Also called masons’ level. 


plum-moth (plum’méth), ». A tortrieid moth 
whose larva infests plums. See Grapholitha. 


plumose (plé’mos), a. 


aper-hanger, p. 91. 


plums or excellences; hence, good; desirable. 
[ Colloq. ] 

The poets have made tragedies enough about signing 
one’s self over to wickedness for the sake of getting some- 
thing plumny. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 
[= F. plumeux = Sp. 

Pg. plumoso = It. piumoso, < L. plumosus, full 
of feathers or down, < pluma, feather, down: 
see plume.] 1. Feathery ; plumous; resembling 
a feather, as something light, airy, and spray- 
like.—2, Feathered; plumed or plumaged; pro- 
vided with plumes or feathers.—38. In bot., 
feathery or feathered: specifically noting bris- 
tles, ete., which have fine hairs on opposite sides 
like the vane of a feather. A plumose pappus 
is one composed of feathery hairs. See fig. b 
under pappus.—Plumose anemone. See anemone. 
plumosity (pl$-mos’i-ti), n. [= It. piwmosita ; 
as plumose + -ity.] The state of being plumose. 
plumous (plé’mus), a. Same as plumose. 
plump! (plump), a. [ΜΕ plomp, rude, clown- 
ish (not found in lit. sense), = D. Pome = 
MLG. LG. plump, plomp, bulky, unwieldy, dull, 
clownish,= G. plump = Sw. pan plana, bulky, 
massive, clumsy, coarse (the G., and prob. 
Seand., from the D.); prob. orig. ‘swollen,’ from 
the pp. of the dial. (orig. strong) verb plim, 
swell; but more or less associated with plump2, 
plumb2.|] 1. Full and well-rounded; hence, of a 
person, fleshy; fat; chubby: as, a plump figure; 

a plump habit of body; of things, 

distended; rounded: as, a plump seed. 

Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 527. 


The ploughman now . . . 
Sows his plump seed. 
Fanshawe, tr. of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, iv. 6. 
Like a childe, she’s pleasant, quick, and plump. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


Of medium height, plump, but not stout, with a rather 
slender waist and expansive hips, and a foot which stepped 
firmly and nimbly at the same time, she was as cheerful a 
body as one could wish to see. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 72. 

2. Figuratively, round; fat; large; full. 

Will no plump fee 

Bribe thy false fists to make a glad decree? 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 3. 

8. Dry; hard. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
plump!t (plump), ». [< ME. plump, plomp, a 
cluster, clump; < plump1, a. Cf. clumpl.] A 
knot; a cluster; a group; a clump; a number 
of persons, animes, or things closely united or 

standing together; a covey. 

"παν thei wil fighte, thei wille schokken hem {ο gidre 
in a plomp. Mandeville, Travels, p. 252. 


By means wherof such as were chief officersin his campe 
reuolted by plumpes vnto Seleucus, 
Golding, tr. of Justine, fol. 83. 
Here’s a whole plump of rogues. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iii. 


So apread, upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 
Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 316. 


plump! (plump), v. [< plump], a.] I, intrans. 
To grow plump; enlarge to fullness; swell. 
Johnson» Imp. Dict. 
IT. trans. To make plump, full, or distended ; 
extend to fullness; dilate; fatten. 
The golden films, whilst they were in a liquor that 
plumped them up, seemed to be solid wires of gold. 
Boyle, Subtilty of Effuviums, ii. 
1 can with another experiment plump him and heighten 
him at my pleasure. Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iii. 2. 
The action of the saltpetre on the hides or skins, it is 
claimed, is to plump or “raise” them, as it is called. 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p, 249. 
plump? (plump), v. [< ME. plumpen = D. 
plompen = G. plumpen, plumpsen, fall like a 
stone in the water, w. plumpa = Dan. 
plumpe, plump, plunge; connected with plump2, 
adv.: words felt to be imitative, and so subject 
to variation (G. plumpsen, ete.), but prob. ult. 
due to L. plumbum, lead, whence also ult. E. 
plunge, plump: see plumb2, plunge.) I, intrans. 
1. To plunge or fall like a heavy mass or lump 
of dead matter; fall suddenly. 

It will give you a notion how Dulcissa plumps into a 
chair. Steele, Spectator, No. 492. 
He plump’d head and heels into fifteen feet water | 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 585. 
2. To vote for a single candidate, when one has 
the right to vote for two or more. In British par- 
liamentary and other elections, when there are more per- 
sons than one to be elected, a voter, while having the right 
to vote for as many candidates as there are vacancies, 
may cast a single vote for one only. He is then said to 
ες: for that candidate. In British school-board elec- 


tions the voting is cumulative; a voter may plump, by giv- 
ing as many votes as there are vacancies¢o any one can- 


2. 





plump? (plump), adv. 


filled out and μια. ‘ 





plumpy 
didate, or he may distribute that number among the can- 
didates in any way he chooses. 


They refused to exercise their right of electing local 
members, and plumped tor Earl Grey himself in 1848, 
Westminster Rev., CXXV. 62. 
IT, trans. To cause to fall suddenly and heav- 
ily: as, to plein? a stone into water.—To plump (a 
thing) out, to come out plump or rudely with (something). 
“But if it ain’t a liberty to plwmp it out,” said Mr. Boffin, 
“‘what do you do for your living?” 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, viii. 
[An elliptical use of 
plump2,v. Cf. plumb2, adv.] At once, as with 
a sudden heavy fall; suddenly; heavily; with- 
out warning or preparation; very unexpect- 
edly; downright; right. 
The art of swimming he that will attain to’t, 


Must fall plump and duck himself at first. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 


Just as we were a-going up Snow-hill, plump we comes 
against acart, with such a jog it almost pulled the coach- 
wheel off. Miss Burney, Evelina, lv. 

How refreshing to find such a place and such a person 
plump in the middle of New York. 

T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, vi. 
i ao (plump), a. [< plump2, v. Cf. plumb2, 
a.) Blunt; downright 


; unreserved; unquali- 
fied: as, a plump lie. Wright. 
plump? (plump), ». [< plump2, v.] A sudden 
heavy downfall of rain. [Scotch.] 


The thunder-plump that drookit me to the skin. Galt. 

The whole day was showery, with occasional drenching 

R. 1, Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 80. 

plumper (plum’pér), . 1. One of a pair of 
balls or rounded masses of some light material 
kept in the mouth to give the cheeks a rounded 
appearance. 


And that the cheeks may both agree, 
Their plumpers fill the cavity. 
The London Ladies Dressing Room. (Nares.) 


Now dext’rously her plumpers draws, 
That serve to fill her hollow jaws. 
Swift, A Beautiful Young Nymph. 

2. One who votes for a single candidate in an 
election, when he has a right to vote for more 
than one; also, the vote (sometimes the total 
number of votes collectively) which one thus 
gives toasingle candidate. See plump?, v. #., 2. 
[Great Britain. ] 

Mr. Brooke’s success must depend either on plumpers, 
which would leave Bagster in the rear, or on the new 
minting of Tory votes into reforming votes. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, li. 

9. An unqualified lie; a downright falsehood; 
a ‘‘eorker.” [Colloq. 

plump-faced (plump’fast), a. Having a plump 
or full, round face. 

plum-pig (plum’pig’), ». A dish consisting of 
figures of pigs molded in pie-crust or cake, with 
raisins or currants for eyes. 

plumply (plump‘li), adv. Fully; roundly; 
without reserve: as, to assert a thing plumply. 
fCollog- J 

plumpness (plump’nes),”. The state or qual- 
ity of being plump; fullness of skin; disten- 
tion to roundness: as, the plumpness of a boy; 

lumpness of the cheek. 

plum-porridge (plum’ por’ij), ». Porridge made 
with plums, raisins, or currants. | 

All those new statutes [promulgated by the Senate of 
Venice on Aug. 25th, 1626] principally reguard the English, 
whom they thincke so inamored with plumporredge, cakes, 


and pies, as they will with currents swallow any thing. 
Sir Thomas Roe, quoted in N, and Q., 7th ser., 1V. 504. 


Nearly two centuries had elapsed since the fiery perse- 
cution of poor mince-pies throughout the land; when 
at porridge was denounced as mere popery, and roast- 

eef as anti-Christian. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, Christmas Day, p. 266. 


}lum-pudding (plum’pid’ing), n. A pudding 


composed of flour and finely chopped beef suet, 
with raisins, currants, various spices, and wine, 
brandy, or rum. It is tied in a pudding-cloth and 
boiled for some hours. It should be served with a blazing 
sauce of brandy orrum. In the United States a plainer 
udding, να. the above but without the brandy, 
s sometimes called by this name. : 
plum-puddinger pia pad Saas η. Asmall 
whaling-vessel which makes only short voy- 
ages: so called because the crew has fresh pro- 
visions and an abundant supply of plum-pud- 
ding or plum-duff. [U. 8.] 

Provincetown has ever been foremost with her numer- 
ous fleet of plum-puddingers, or, in whaling phrase, ‘‘ plum- 
pudnrs, ” which are small vessels employed on short voy- 
ages in the Atlantic Ocean. 

C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 241. 


plumpy (plum’pi), a [< plump) + -y1.] 
Plump; fat. 


come, men μα. re He vine, 
umpy Bacchus w nk eyne! 
Shak. A. and C., fi. 7, 121. 


=—— 


Plumstead Peculiars 


Plumstead Peculiars. Same as Peculiar People plumy (pl6’mi), a. [< plume + -y1.] 1. Re- Dlunge (plunj) 


which see, under peculiar). 
plum-tree (plum’tré), απ. [< ME. ‘plumtre, < 
AS. plumtreéw (= Sw. plommontrad = Dan. 
blommetrez), < plime, plum, + tredw, tree.] A 
tree that produces plums. See plum}. 
plumula (plé’mi-lé), ».; ee plumule (-16). [NL. 
ς L. plumula, a little feather: see plumule. 
Same as plumule. 
plumulaceous (plé-mi-la’shius), a. [ς NL. 
*nlumulaceus,< L. plumula, a plumule: see plu- 
mule.] Downy; of or pertaining to a plumule; 
in ornith., not pennaceous. See plumule. 
plumular (plé’mi-lir), a. [< plumula + -ar3.] 
In ornith., of or pertaining to a plumula or plu- 
mule; plumulaceous. 
Plumularia (plé-mu-1a’ri-i), n. 
marek), < L. plumula, 
a little feather: see 
plumule.) The typi- 
cal genus of Plumu- 
lariidz. P. filiculais 
an example. 
plumularian (plé- ὴ 
mu-la’ri-an), a. and 
n. [< Plumularia+ \ 
-an.| J, a. Pertain- \\ 
ing to the genus Plu- 
mularia or the fam- 
ily Plumulariide, or 
having their charac- 
ters: correlated with 
sertularian and cam- 
panularian. 
IL. n. A member of 
the Plumulariide. 
Plumulariidz (ρ]67- / 
mi-la-ri’i-dé), ». pl. hy 
[NL., < Plumularia 
+ -idz.|) <A family 
of hydroid polyps or calyptoblastic Hydrome- 
dusx, typified by the genus Plumularia, having 
sessile polypites in hydrothece on only oné side 
of the branched polyp-stock. They are colonial, and 


include gastrozoéids, generative zodids, and machopolyps, 
the first-named with one verticel of filiform tentacles, 


plumulate (pl6’mi-lat), a. [< plumula + -atel.] 
In bot., minutely plumose. 
plumule (plé’miul), ». [< L. plumula, a little 
feather, dim. of pluma, a feather: see plume. ] 
1. In ornith., a down-feather; a feather of 
plumulaceous structure throughout.— 2. In en- 
tom.: (a) A little plume-like organ or ornament. 
(0) One of the peculiar obcordate scales found 
on the wings of certain lepidopterous insects, 
as Pieridz.— 
3. The bud of 
the ascend- 
ing axis of a 
plant while 
still im the 
embryo, situ- 
ated at the 
apex of the 
eaulicle (or 
radicle), 
above the 
base of the 
cotyledon or 
cotyledons, 
and inclosed 
by them 
when there 
are two or 


more. Insuch 
seeds as the 
bean and beech- 


[NL. (La- 





Plumularia filicula, natural size. 





1, the seed of Victa Faba, one cotyledon de- 
tached; 2, germinating plantlet of Cyperus nutit consists of 
vegelus; 3, yerminating plantiet of /powrwa ἃ rudimentary 
digitata; 4 germinating plantlet of Rheum pair of leaves 
spiciforme, showing the plumule break- of gq feather- 
ing through the tubular base of the petioles of 1. 
the cotyledons. σέ, cotyledon; P, plumule; like appear- 
R, root. ance, while in 

the ae and 
acorn it is a rudimentary stem which will develop leaves 
only when germinstdon is considerably advanced. a these 
examples the plumule is manifest, but often it is scarcely 
visible to the naked eye until the seed begins to germinate. 
See also cuts under exogen and monocotyledonous. 


plumuliform (plé6’mi@-li-form), a. [ς L. plu- 
mula, a plumule, + forma, form.| Having the 
eupenratioe of a. small feather. Thomas, Med. 

ict. 

plumulose (plé’mi-l6s), α. [< plumule + -ose.] 
In entom., branching laterally, as the hairs of 
an insect, and thus resembling downy feathers 
or plumules. 


plum-weevil (plum’w6é“vl), ». A weevil which 
infests the plum; the plum-eureulio. See cuts plinderous (plun’dér-us), a. 


under Conotrachelus and plum-gouger. 
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sembling a feather; feathery. 


As thicke as when a drift wind shakes 
Black clouds in pieces, and plucks now in great-and 


plumie flakes 
From their soft bosomes, till the ground be wholly cloth’d 
. in white. Chapman, Iliad, xii. 


2. Plumed; adorned with plumes. 


Appeared his plumy crest, besmeared with blood. 
Addison, 
And Murray’s plumy helmet rings — 
Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 


Scott, Cadyow Castle. 
3. Plumaged; feathered. 


Angels on full sail of wings flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans received him soft. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 583. 


A well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, i. 
plunder (plun’dér), x. [< MD. plunder, plonder, 
household effects, furniture, ς G. plunder, 
household effects, furniture, baggage, lumber, 
trumpery, rags, late MHG. plunder, blunder, 
household effects, clothing, washing (also bed- 
clothing 1); ef. MLG. plunder, plunde (in comp.), 
clothing, plunder, plonder, spoil, booty, LG. 
lunne, plunn, in pl. plunnen, plunden, house- 
old trumpery, rags, = D. plunje, sailor’s lug- 
gage, etc.; ulterior origin obseure.. In defs. 2 
and 3 from the verb: see plunder, v.] 1. House- 
hold or personal effects; baggage; luggage. 
[Loeal, U. 8.] 

An American, by his boasting of the superiority of the 
Americans generally, but more especially in their lan- 
guage, once ολ wee me to tell him that ‘‘on that head 
the least said the better, as the Americans presented the 
extraordinary anomaly of a ae μὴ without a language. 
That they had mistaken the English language for baggage 


(which is called plunder in America), and had stolen it.” 
Coleridge, Letters, Conversations and Recollections, p. 214. 


“Help yourself, stranger,” added the landlord, ‘‘ while 
I tote your plunder into the other room.” 

Ho n, Winter in the West, letter xxxiii. (Bartlett.) 
2. The act of plundering; robbery. 


Plunder, both name and thing, was unknown in England 
till the beginning of the war; and the war began not till 


September, anno 1642, 
Heylin, Examen Historicum (1659), i. 248, quoted in F. 


6 
[Hall’s Mod. Eng., p. 113. 


For my part I abhor all violence, plunder, rapine, and 
disorders in souldiers., 
Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 29. 


The Biscains were almost quite disheartned by reason 

of the frequent inrodes and plunders of the Saracens. 

North, tr. of Plutarch (ed. 1676), ii. 35. 
3. That whichistakenfrom an enemy by force; 
pillage; prey; spoil; booty. 

The prospect of plunder reconciled all disputes. Dutch 
and English, admirals and generals, were equally eager 
for action. Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. 
4. Hence, that which is taken by theft, rob- 
bery, or fraud: as, the cashier escaped with his 

lunder.=$Syn. 3. Booty, Spoil, etc. See pillage. 

plunder (plun’dér), v. {.. [¢ MD. and D. plun- 
deren, plonderen = MLG. plunderen = Sw. plun- 
dra = Dan. plyndre, plunder, « G. tomate’ 
steal household effects, pillage, plunder, prop. 
remove household effects, < plunder, bowobiald 
effects, trumpery, baggage: see plunder, n. 
The word appears to have been carried from 
Germany to the other countries during the 
Thirty Years’ War, in which many foreign mer- 
cenaries were engaged, and much plundering 
was done. Forthe development of sense from 
‘household effects,’ ‘clothing,’ ete., to ‘ pillage,’ 
‘rob,’ ef. rob, reave, as similarly developed from 
robe (AS. redf), clothing.] 1. To take goods 
or valuables forcibly from; pillage; spoil; 
strip; rob. 

He [Raleigh] hath fired and aright he Santo Thoma, a 

6 


Colony the Spaniards had planted with so much blood. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 4. 


It is not demonstrated that kings and aristocracies will 
plunder the people, unless it be true that all men will 
plunder their neighbours if they can. 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer’s Def, of Mill. 

2. To take by pillage or open force: as, the 
enemy plundered all the goods they found. 

A treasure richer far 
Than what is plundered in the rage of war. Dryden. 
=Syn. 1, To despoil, sack, rifle, ravage. See lage, n. 

plunderage (plun’dér-aj), ». [< plunder + 

-age.| In maritime law, the embezzlement of 
oods on board a ship. | 

plunderer (plun’dér-ér),n. One who plunders. 

It was a famous saying of William Rufus, ... ‘*Who- 
soever spares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and trai- 
tors, deprives all good men of their peace and ο 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 31. 
[< plunder + 


-ous,| Plundering; pillaging. 





plunger 


, v.; pret. and pp. plunged, ppr. 
plunging. [< ME. plungen, ploungen, plongen, 
ς OF. plonger, plonchier, Ἐ'. plonger = Picard 
lonker, < Li. *plumbicare, freq., plunge; ef 
. plombar, {aye = It. piombare, fall hea- 
vily like lead, plunge, throw, hurl (see also 
yee 2,%.)3 <i. plumbum, lead: see plumb2. 
he L. plumbare means only ‘ solder with lead,’ 
‘make of lead.’ For the LL. freq. *plumbicare, 
ef. pluck1, prob. ¢ LL. *pilicare, *pilucare.] 
trans. 1. To cast or thrust suddenly into wa- 
ter or some other fluid, or into some penetra- 
ble substance; inimerse; thrust: as, to plunge 
one’s hand into the water; to plunge a dagger 
into one’s breast. , 
What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? . Milton, P. L., ii. 172. 
2. Figuratively, to cast or throw: into some 
thing, state, condition, or action: as, plunged 
in grief; to plunge a nation into war. 
Agrauayn, that was plonged in to the presse, smote on 


bothe sides hym a-boute, and began yeve so grete strokes 
that sore thei hym douted. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 194, 


Without a prudent determination in matters before us, 
we shall be plunged into perpetual errors, Watts. 
Yet he listen’d, plunged in thought. 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 
91. To entangle or embarrass: used chiefly in 
the past participle. 
For thou well know’st I have been so plung’d, so torn 


With her resolv’d rejection and neglect. 
Beau. and Fil., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 


Plunged and gravelled with three lines of Seneca. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, § 21. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To dive, leap, or rush (into 
water or some fluid). | 
Bid me go find some desp’rate rock from whence 


Down I may plunge into the deepest Main. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 158. 


Through the forest, like a wild beast, roared and plunged 
the Saco’s falls. Whittier, Mary Garvin. 
2. To fall or rush headlong into some thing, ac- 
tion, state, or condition: as, to plunge into debt 
or into a controversy. 
Bid me for honour plunge into a war 
Of thickest foes, and rush on certain death. 
Addison, Cato, i. 1. 
3. To throw the body forward and the hind legs 
up, aS an unruly horse. 
But th’ angry Steed... 

Calls for the Combat, plunges, leaps, and ον 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
4. To descend precipitously or vertically, as a 
cliff, 

While she sat on an ivied stone, on the edge of the 
plunging wall, I stood there and made a speech. 
H. James, J7., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 236. 
5. To bet recklessly; gamble for large stakes; 
speculate. [Sporting slang. ] 
Plunging was the order of the day, and lansquenet was 


the game at which most of this plunging was done. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 819. 


plunge (plunj),”. [< plunge, v.] - 1. A sudden 
dive, leap, or dip into something: as, a plunge 
in the sea.— 2, An immersion in difficulty, em- 
barrassment, or distress; the condition of be- 
ing surrounded or overwhelmed; a strait; dif- 
ficulty. [Obsolete or obsolescent. ] 
Do you observe the plunges that this poor gallant is put 


to, signior, to purchase the fashion? 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 5. 


Then be thou in these plunges 
A patron to thy mother in. her pains. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


3. A sudden and violent pitching forward of 
the body, and pitching up of the hind legs, as 
by ολ unruly horse.— At a plunge, at a pinch; in a 
8 3 


He [Collins] had a pressing and immediate objection to 
remove. And as he had no great stock of argument, 
and but small forecast, any thing at a plunge would be 
received which came to his relief. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, vi. § 6. 


Flow-and-plunge structure, in geol. See Ποιο]. 


plunge-bath (plunj’bath), ». A bath sufficiently 


so to admit of the complete immersion of the 
bather. 


plunge-battery (plunj’bat“ér-i), π. See battery. 
plungeon (plun’jon), ». [< F. plongeon, a plun- 


geon, the diver, also diving, « plonger, dive, 
plunge: see plunge.] A diving bird. Ains- 
worth. 


plunge-pole (plunj’p6l), ».. The hollow pump- 


rod of a pumping-engine. 


[Eng.] 
plunger (plun’jér), ._ 1. One who or that which 


plunges.—2. A cavalryman; in the plural, cav- 


alry. [Milit. slang.] 


plunger 


It's an insult to the whole Guards, my dear fellow, after 
refusing two of us, to marry an attorney, and after all to 
bolt with a plunger. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xvi. 


3. A reckless better; a dashing or venture- 
some gambler or speculator. [Sporting slang. ] 
—4. A part of a machine or piece of mecha- 
nism that plmgds, (a) The piston of a Cornish pump. 
It is a cylindrical mass of iron which plays through a 
stuffing-box up and down in the plunger-case, and forces 
the water into the lift or tube, in which it rises to the 
surface, adit-level, or other desired point. (9) Any solid 
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ΤΙ. ». 1. The state of being manifold or 


more than one. 





pluriserial 


ke of Gods plurally. 
udworth, Intellectual System, p. 402. 


Plato... . often s 


If respect be had to the severall arts there professed, Pluricapsular (plé-ri-kap’si-lir), a. [< L. plus 


Sigebert. founded schools in the plurall. But if regard be 


taken of the cyclopedy of the learning resulting from those _¢», lar.) Having sever 


1. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., IL. ii. 56. 
2. That form of a word which expresses plu- 
rality, or the plural number. Abbreviated pl. 
pluralisation, pluralise, etc. See pluraliza- 


several sciences, he erected but one grand sch 


piston. See plunger-piston. (ο) The dasher of a churn. yin, etc. 


(4) The firing-pin or striker used in some breech-loading 
firearms. (e) A metallic cylinder, hollow or solid, some- 
times surrounding and sometimes within the coil of wire 
of a small inductorium, by the movement of which the 
intensity of the induced current may be regulated. ” 
Any compression-machine in which the force is applied by 
means of a plunger. See cuts under hydraulic, percussion- 
a and pump. i? A cylindrical graduated rod used in 
lasting to ascertain whether the cartridge has reached 
Se bowie of the drilled hole, when ch 
8 
5. In pottery, a vessel in which clay is beaten 
by a wheel to the required consistency. Β. Η. 
Knight. 
plunger-bucket (plun’jér-buk’et), x. 1. Ina 
pump, a bucket having no valve.—2,. Same as 
lunger-piston, 2. 

plunger-case (plun’jér-kas), x». Thecylinder in 
which a plunger works. 

ανν σον» (plun’jér-lift),». 1. Ina pump,a 
bucket having no valve. See cut under pump. 
—2. Same as plunger-piston, 2. 

plunger-piston (plun’jér-pis’ton), nm. 1, In a 
pump, a solid cylindrical piston, either operated 
by a special piston-rod with a crosshead, or pro- 
truding from the pump-barrel sufficiently for 
the direct attachment of a pitman to it outside 
of the pump-cylinder.—2. The solid piston of 
8 pressure-gage, steam-indicator, or some simi- 
lar instrument. Also called plunger-lift and 

α. plunger-bucket. ol ' ‘a 

er-pum un‘jér-pump), 2. pump 

κ which the Fiquid confined 2 the pump-bar- 
rel by a foot-valve or check-valve is forced by 
displacement, during the inward stroke of a 
solid cylinder slightly smaller than the pump- 
barrel, through another check-valve into the 
discharge-pipe or -passage, or the air-chamber. 

plunging (plun’jing), p.a. Directed from above 
downward; poured down from a higher plane: 
as, to subject the enemy toa plunging fire. See 

T€, N., 13. 

Pp unging-siphon ( lun’jing-si’fon),n. A small 
tube with open ends which is thrust into liquor 
in bulk in order to withdraw a sample by clos- 
ing the upper end with the finger. 

plungy (plun’ji),a. [ς ME. plowngy; < plunge 
+ -y1.] | Rainy. [Prov. Eng.] 

d Nothus leteth his plo blastes. 
Poy tes Cheapest hius, iii. meter 1. 
plunkett (plung’ket), x. Same as blunket. 


Out came six ladies all in crimosin satin and plunket, 
embroudered with golde and perle, with Frenche hoodes 


pluralism (plé’ral-izm), n. [< plural + -ism.] 
1. The character of being plural.—2. The 
holding by one person of two or more offices 
at the same time; specifically, the holding of 
two or more livings or benefices ai the same 
time, or the ecclesiastical system under which 


[ς plural + -ist.] A 
clergyman who holds at the same time two or 
more ecclesiastical benefices. 

Who, being a pluralist, may under one Surplice, which is 
also linnen, hide foure benefices besides the metropolitan 
toe. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Many ecclesiastics, some even of those who affected to 
be evangelical, were pluralists, and left their numerous 


parishes to the care of those who would serve at the low- 
est price. Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., 1. 215. 


pluralistic (pli-ra-lis’ tik), a. [< pluralist + 
-i¢.] Holding to the existence of many reals. 
plurality (plé-ral’i-ti), n.; pl. pluralities (-tiz). 
[< ME. pluralite, ς OF. pluralite, F. pluralité = 
Sp. pluralidad = Pg. pluralidade = It. pluralita, 
ς LL. pluralita(t-)s, the plural number, < L. 
pluralis, plural: see plural.|] 1. The character 
of being plural; the fact of expressing or of 
consisting of more than one; also, a number 
greater than unity: as, a plurality of gods; a 

plurality of worlds, 


And bigge gow benefices F ώλλῳ ο, to haue, : 
iers Plowman (C), iv. 33. 


this is possible. 
ng the hole for pluralist (pl6’ral-ist), n. 


The wantonnesse 
Of their insatiat appetite, that feeds 
On such plurality of viands, breeds 
Offensive humors. 
Times’ W histle (E. E. T. Β.), p. 57. 


Weare now led to recognise the doctrine of the “ plurality 
of causes” in our explanations of things ; and the instances 
of this plurality are both numerous and familiar. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 213. 


2. The greater number; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither 
wise nor good. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

The two avoyers are elected by the plurality of suffrages 
of all the citizens. ), Adams, Works, TV. 339. 
3. In U.S. polities, the number by which the 
votes cast for the candidate who receives the 
greatest number exceed the votes cast for the 
candidate who receives the next greatest num- 
ber, when there are more than two candidates 
and no one candidate receives a majority of the 
votes. If A receives 5,000 votes, B 4,000, and Ο 3,000, no 


pluricellular (plé-ri-sel’a-lir), a. 


pluries (plé’ri-éz), n. 


plurifoliate (plé-ri-f6'li-at), a. 


plurifoliolate (plé-ri-f6’li-d-lat), a. 


pluriguttulate (plé-ri-gut’i-lat), a. 


pluriliteral (plé-ri-lit’e-ral), a. and n. 


plurilocular (plé-ri-lok’i-lir), a. 


plurinomina]l (plé-ri-nom’i-nal), a. 


(plur-), more, + NL, capsula, capsule: see cap- 
al capsules; specifically, 
olycyttarian, as a radiolarian. 

[ς L. plus 


( plur-), more, + cellula, cell: see cellular.] Con- 
sisting of many cells; composed of two or 


more cells: as, pluricellular tissues. See cut 
under hair, 4 
pluricuspid (pli-ri-kus’pid), a. [< L. plus 


(plur-), more, + cuspis (cuspid-), a point: see 
cusp, 5.) Having several cusps, as teeth. Also 
luricuspidate. 


pluridentate (plé-ri-den’tat), a. [ς L. plus 


(plur-), more, + den(t-)s = E. tooth: see den- 

tate.| In zodl., having numerous tooth-like 

processes: opposed to parcidentate or pauci- 
dentate. 

[So ealled from the LL. 
word pluries, often, which oceurs in the first 
clause; < L. plus (plur-), more: see plus.] In 
law, a writ that issues in the third instance, af- 
ter the first and the alias have been ineffectual. 

plurifarioust (pl6-ri-fa’ri-us), a; [¢ L. pluri- 
Jarius, manifold, in adv. plurifariam, in many 
parts, in many ways, ς plus (plur-), more, + 
-farius, as in bifarius : see bifarious.] Mani- 
fold; multifarious. Blount, 1056. 

pluriflagellate (plé-ri-flaj’e-lat), α. [< L. plus 
( plur-), more, + NL. flagellum, flagellum : see 
Jlagellum.] Having several flagella, as a proto- 
zoan ; polymastigate. 


pluriflorous (plé-ri-fi6’rus), a. [< L. plus (plur-), 


more, + flos ( flor-), a flower.] Having several 
or many flowers. 
[ς L. plus 


(plur-), more, + folium, leaf: see foliate.] In 
bot., having several leaves. 
[< L. plus 


(plur-), more, + NL. foliolum, dim. of folium, 
leaf, + ~ate\.| In bot., having several leaflets: 
said of a compound leaf. 

[< L. plus 


(plur-), more, + guttula, dim. of gutta, drop: 
see guttulate.] In bot., containing many fine 
drops or drop-like particles, as the sporules of 
certain fungi. 

[< L. 


plus (plur-), more, + littera, litera, a letter: 
see literal.) I, a. Containing several letters. 
IT, x. A-word consisting of several letters. 
[< L. plus 
( plur-), more, + loculus, a cell: see loculus.] 
In bot. and zodl., many-celled; having several 
or many cells or loculaments. Same as multi- 
locular. 
[< L. plus 
(plur-), more, + nomen (nomin-), name: see 
nominal.) Same as polynomial, 


one has a majority, but A has a plurality of 1,000 over B. 
In most of the States a plurality elects a candidate; in 
others, as Connecticut and Vermont, if no candidate (as 


on their heddes. 
Hall, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 240. 


plup. An abbreviation of pluperfect. 
pluperfect (plé’pér’fekt), a. and n. 


plurinucleate Ghent Peat), a. [< L. plus 

(plur-), more, + nucleus, a kernel: see nucle- 
for governor) receives a popular majority, the election 4.) In bot. and zodl., having several nuclei; 
goes to the legislature. Compare majority. multinucleate. 


[Abbr. of 4. Keeles.: (a) The holding of two ormore bene- plurinucleated (plé-ri-niai’kl6-a-ted), α. [< plu- 


L. (NL.) plusquam-perfectum (se. tempus), the 


pluperfect tense, lit. ‘more than perfect? : L. 
plus, more (see plus); quam, than; perfectum, 
neut. of perfectus, perfect: see perfect.] I, a. 


Noting the time, or the expression of time, of 
an action occurring prior to another specified 


time: as, the pluperfect tense. 


II, η. 


Latin amaveram, English ‘I had loved.’ 

plural (pl6’ral), a.andn. [< ME. plurelle, (OF. 
plurel, F. pluriel = Sp. Pg. plural = It. plurale 
= G. plural, ς L. pluralis, of or belonging to 
more than one, or to many; in gram. pluralis, 
se. numerus, the plural number; < plus ( plur-), 
more: see plus.) T, α. 1. Containing more 
than one; consisting of two or more, or desig- 
nating two or more. 

Better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 52. 

Specifically—2. In gram., noting the form of 
a word (primarily of a noun or pronoun, then 
of an adjective qualifying it, and finally of a 
verb of which it is subject) which marks it as 
signifying or relating to more than one, as dis- 
tinguished from singular, signifying only one; 
in some languages, which have a dual form for 
two, signifying more than two: thus, boys is 
the plural number of boy, men of man, we of I, 
these of this, are of is, and were of was.— Plural 
marriage. See marriage. 


ngram., the pluperfect tense of a verb, 
or an equivalent verb-phrase: for example, 


fices by the same person at the same time; plu- rinucleate + -ed2.] Same as plurinucleate. 

ralism. pluripara (plé-rip’a-rii), n.; pl. pluripare (-ré). 
The most part of them were such as had preach’dand [NL.: see pluriparous.] A female parturient 

crid down, with great show of zeale, the avarice and plu- for the second or some subsequent time, or one 

ralities of Bishops and Prelats.. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. who has borne two or more ehildren. 

(6) One of two or more livings held bythe same pluriparity (plé-ri-par’i-ti), x. [« pluripara + 

incumbent. See living, 4 (a). ~ity.| The state of being a pluripara. 


Who engross many pluralities under a non-residentand Pluriparous (plé-rip’a-rus), a. [< NL. pluri- 
slubbring dispatch of souls. para, Τα. plus (plur-), more, + parere, bear. } 


Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

pluralization (pl6’ral-i-za’shon), n.  [« plural- 

ize + -ation.] The act of pluralizing; the at- 

tribution of plurality to a person or thing. Also 
spelled pluralisation. 


*‘Inferiors invariably use the third person plural in ad- 
dressing their superiors :” a form which, while dignifyin 


the superior by pluralization, increases the distance of the pluripresence (pl6-ri-prez’ens), n. 


inferior by its relative indirectness, 
H. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 300. 


pluralize (plé’ral-iz), v.; pret. and pp. plural- 
ized, ppr. pluralizing. [< plural + -ize.] 
trans. To make plural by using the termination 
of the plural number; attribute plurality to; 
ope in the plural form. 


1. intrans. Eccles.,to hold two or more ben- pluriseptate (pli-ri-sep’tat), a. 


efices at the same time. 
Also spelled pluralise. 
pluralizer (plé’ral-i-zér), n. Eccles., a plural- 
ist. Also spelled pluraliser. 
plurally (pld’ral-i), adv. 
sense implying more than one, 


pluripartite (plé-ri-piir’tit), a. 


pluriseria]l (p16-ri-sé’ri-al), a. 


1. Having several young at a birth; multipa- 
rous. H. Spencer.—2..Of or pertaining to a 
oluripara. 

[ς L. plus 


( plur-), more, + partitus, pp. of partire, divide, 
ς pars (part-), a part: see part, v.] Deeply 
divided into several parts, as a leaf. 

[< L. plus 
(plur-), more, + presentia, presence: see pres- 
ence.| Presence in more places than one. 
[Rare. ] 


Toplady. Does not their invocation of saints suppose 
omnipresence in the saints? 
Johnson. No, Sir; it supposes ον pluri-presence. 
Boswell, Johnson, an. 1773. 


[ς L. plus 
(plur-), more, + NL. septum, a partition: see 
septate.] In bot., having several septa, parti- 
tions, or dissepiments. 


[< L. plus (plur-), 


As a plural; tm a more, + series, a ΤΟΥ: see serial. ] Consisting 


of several series. ποιο. Brit., XXII. 190 


=~ ο -----.. 


pluriseriate 
pluriseriate (plé-ri-sé’ri-at), a. 


[ς Τ,. plus plush-copper (plush’kop’ér), n. 
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A eapillary Plutella (plé-tel’a), η. 


plutocrat 
[NL. (Schrank, 1802), 


(plur-), more, + series, arow: see seriate.] In variety of cuprite, or red oxid of copper: same < Gr. πλοῦτος, wealth, + dim. -ella.] 1. A genus 


bot., disposed in many rows. 
plurisetose (pli-ri-sé’tos), a. [<L. plus (plur-), 
more, + seta, a bristle: see setose. ] 
several or many sete. 
plurispiral (plé-ri-spi’ral), a. 
ar), more, + spira, a coil, fold: see spiral. | 
aving several or man 
spiral: specifically said of the opercula of 
some shells. 
plurisporous hee tel ig! a. [ς L. plus 
(plur-), more, + Gr. σπορά, seed: see spore.] In 
bot., having two or more spores. 
plurisubinvariant (pl6-ri-sub-in-va’ri-ant), η. 
A function, ¢, of a, b, ο, οἵο., of a’, b’, ο”, ete., of 
a’, b’,c’, ete., such that (aDs + 2bD- + 3eDa + 
ete. + a’Dy + ete. + a! ο + etc.) ¢=0, 
plurisyt (pl6’ri-si), π. [An altered spelling of 
pleurisy, simulating L. plus (gen. pluris), more, 
and taking sense accordingly.] 1. Superabun- 
dance. 
Oh, great corrector of enormous times, 
. . . that heal’st with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 
O’ the plurisy of people. i 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 
Thy plurisy of goodness is thy ill. 
Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iv, 1. 


2. Superabundance of blood; a plethora. 


You are too insolent ; 
And those too many excellencies, that feed 
Your pride, turn to a plurisy, and kill 
That which should nourish virtue. 
Beau. and Fi., Custom of the Country, ii. 1. 
plurivalve (plé’ri-valv), a. [< L. plus (plur-), 
more, + valva, a folding door: see υαἴυε.] 1. 
In entom., having several valves or sheathing- 
plates.—2, In bot., having many valves: said 
especially of capsules.—3. In conch., same as 
multivalve. 

Plurivalvia ιν n. pl. [NL.: see 
lurivalve, } conch., same as Multwalvia. 
plus (plus), a. [¢ L.. plus (plur-), more, pl. 
plures, OL. pleores, more, several, the majority 
(compar. of multus, much), = Gr. πλείων, πλέων, 
pl. πλείονες, more, compar. of πολύς, many (= E. 
feel2); ef. πλέως, full, L. plenus, full: see plenty.) 
1. More (by a certain amount); increased (by 
a specified addition): followed by 8 noun as an 
apparent object (a preposition, by, to be sup- 
plied): as, the interest plus the disbursements 


spiral turns; multi- 


_ amounts to so much; 6 plus 9 is 15: in this and 


the next two uses correlative to minus. In 
algebra and arithmetic this sense is indicated by the sign 
+, called the plus sign or sign of addition: as, a + b = 2, 
which is read “a plus b equals x.” [A sign like this was 
formerly sometimes used as a contraction of Latin et, and.} 


His prose, then, is that of a wise man plus a poet, 
E. C. Stedman, Poets of America, p, 134. 


2. More than nothing; belonging to the posi- 
tive side, as of an account; above zero, or above 
the lowest point of positive reckoning: as, a 

lus quantity in an equation (that is, one hay- 
ing the plus sign, or when initial having no 
sign, before it).—3. Marking more than zero; 
positive: as, the plus sign. 

Success goes invariably with a certain plus or positive 
power. Emerson, Complete Prose Works, 11. 352. 


4, In etym., in composition with; with the ad- 
dition of (the word or element following): ex- 
Sc a as in mathematics, by the sign + (see 

ο etymologies in this work). The same sign is 
occasionally used to indicate cognate or related 
forms.—Logarithmic plus and minus. See logarith- 


me, 
blush (plush), x. [Formerly also pelluce; = 
D. pluis, a tuft or lock of wool or hair, plush, 
= fae = Sw. plys, plysch = Dan. plyds,<¢ F. 
pluche, peluche, shag, plush, = Sp. peluzza, pelus- 
sa, pelusa = Pg. pellucia, plush, nap, = It. peluz- 
20, pelucio, dial. plusia, plush, nap, down; < ML. 
as if *pilucius, hairy, shaggy, «1,. pilus, hair: see 
piles, and ef. peruke and pluckl.) <A cloth of 
silk or cotton, and sometimes of wool (espe- 
cially of camel’s and goat’s hair), having a 
softer and longer nap than that of velvet. Plush 
is used especially for upholstery, women’s cloaks, expen- 
give liveries, and men’s silk. hats, and since 1870 as a 
ground for embroidery in house-decoration, for curtains, 
and the like. 


The rich Tartars sometimes fur their gowns with pelluce 
orsilke shag, which is exceeding soft, light, and warme. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 98. 
My tailor brings me home my fine, new, coloured-cloth 
suit, my cloak lined with plush—as good a suit as ever I 
wore in my life. Pepys, Diary, Oct, 28, 1664. 
Banb woolen plush used for upholstery and 
the like, Lae in the town of Banbury, England. (See 
also furniture-plush. ) 





as chalcotrichite. 


plusher+ (plush’ér), η. [Origin obscure.] A 


aving kind of dogfish. 
[ς L. plus 


The Pilcherd are pursued and devoured by a bigger kinde 
of fish, called a Plusher, being somewhat like the Dog-fish. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 34. 


plush-stitch (plush’stich), x. In worsted- or 
wool-work, a stiteh that forms freely hanging 
loops which can be cut, thus producing a long 
soft nap similar to that of plush, or can be left 
uncut, as a kind of fringe. 
plush-velvet (plush’vel’vet),». Plush having 
a shorter nap than is common, and thus resem- 
bling velvet. 
plush-velveteen (plush’vel-ve-tén”), n, Cot- 
ton plush closely imitating plush made of silk. 
aes (plush’i), a. [< plush + -y1.] Consist- 
ing of or resembling plush; shaggy and soft. 
Then followed a long gaze out of the window, across 
the damp gravel and plushy lawn. 
H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, iv. 


Plusia (pl6’si-i),. [NL. (Ochsenheimer, 1816), 
with ref. to the silver or gold markings; ¢ Gr. 
πλοῦσιος, rich, ς πλοῦτος, riches: see Plutus.] 1. 
A notable genus of noctuid moths, having the 
body stout, the proboscis rather long, the ab- 
domen crested, and the fore wings as a rule 


artly gilded or silvery. More than 100 species are 
nown, and the genus is represented in all parts of the 





Cabbage-plusia (Plusta (Autographia) brassica). 
@, caterpillar; 4, chrysalis in cocoon; ¢, moth, male, 
(All natural size.) 


world. Many of the species are wide-spread, several being 
common to Europe and North America, and one to Europe 
and South Africa. The larve of many are injurious to 
growing crops, and P. brassic# of the United States is one 
of the worst enemies of the cabbage and other crucifer- 
ous plants. In Europe the gamma-moth or silver-Y, P. 
gamma. is equally destructive to the same vegetables. P. 
chrysitis is the burnished-brass moth. 


2. [l. c.] A member of this genus; especially, 
in the United States, P. brassicz, known as the 
cabbage-plusia. 

Plusidz (plo’si-dé), π. pl. [NL.] Same as Plu- 
siide. 

Plusiidz (plé-si’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Guenée, 
1852), < Plusia + -idz.] <A family of noctuid 
moths, typified by the genus Plusia, having the 
palpi slender and ascending, and the wings of- 
ten golden or silvered. It contains 8 genera. 

plusiocracy, plousiocracy (plé-si-ok’ra-si), n. 
[< Gr. πλούσιος, rich, wealthy, + -xparia,< κρατεῖν, 
rule.] Same as plutocracy. [Rare.] 

To say aword against . . . the cruel punishments of the 
Game-laws, or against any abuse which a rich man inflict- 
ed and a poor man suffered, was treason against the plou- 
siocracy. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ii. 

Plusiotis (plé-si’d-tis), π. [NL. (Burmeister), 

Gr. πλοῦσιος, rich; ef. πλουσιότης, wealth.] A 
genus of lamellicorn beetles of the family Sca- 
rabeide, containing American species of large 
size and burnished silvery or golden color. 
Three species are known in the United States; 
the others are Mexican. 

plutarchy (plé’tiir-ki),n. [< Gr. πλοῦτος, wealth, 
+ -apyia, < ἄρχειν, τα]θ.] Same as plutocracy. 
Southey, The Doctor, cii. | 

plutei, ». Plural of pluteus. 

pluteiform (plé’té-i-form), a. [< NL. pluteus 
(see pluteus, 3) + L. forma, form.) 1. Hav- 
ing the morphological value of a pluteus: as, 
the pluteiform larva of an echinoderm. See 


cut under echinopedium.— 2, Less exactly, like plutocrat (plé’td-krat), n. 


or likened to a pluteus in any way; echino- 
peedic. 


plutocracy 


of tineid moths, typical of the family Plutellidz. 





Plutella maculip~ennis. (Cross shows natural size.) 


They are small, with antennz not thickened at the bas 
erect palpi, and the sixth and seventh veins of the hin 
wings separate. The larva skeletonizes leaves, and pupates 
in a gauzy cocoon. P. maculipennis is a turnip- and 
cabbage-pest of cosmopolitan distribution. 


2. [Π1. c.] A member of this genus ; especially, 
in the United States, P. maculipennis, known 
as the cabbage-plutella. In England and the 
British colonies it is known as the diamond- 
back. 

Plutellidz (plé-tel’i-dé), πα. pl. [NL.,< Plutella 
+ -idz.] A family of tineid moths, typified 
by the genus Plutella. The head is woolly, and the 
palpi are provided with a strong bunch of scales on the 
middle joint below; they have the peculiar habit of hold- 
ing the antenne straight forward when at rest (most other 
tineids holding the antenne back on the wings). The 


family contains about 6 genera, of which Cerostoma is the 
most extensive. 
[L., also 


pluteus (plé’té-us), ».; pl. plutei (-1). 
pluteum, a shed ormantiet to protect besiegers, 
a breastwork, parapet, a headboard of a couch 
or bed, a partition, οίο.] 1. In anc. Rom.arch., 
a barrier, asany construction of boards, osiers, 
grating, or other light work, placed between 
the columns of a portico; a light wall oceupy- 
ing the lower part of an intercolumniation ; 
a balustrade or parapet crowning a building 
or a part of a building; also, a shelf fixed to 
the wall; the headboard of a bed.—2. In 
anc. Rom. milit. engin.: (a) Boards or planks 
placed on the fortifications of a camp, or on 
movable towers or other military engines, to 
form a kind of roof or shed for the protection 
of the soldiers. (b) A movable gallery on 
wheels, shaped like an arch-covered wagon, 
in which a besieging party made their ap- 
proaches.—3. In zool., a larval stage of the 
echinopeedia of certain echinoderms, as a holo- 
thurian, ophiurian, or echinid. It is known as the 


a 





A. Echinopedium of Fchinus puichellus, σον stage: a, 
mouth ;. 4, intestine; ¢, anus. 3. Fully developed echinopzedium or 
pluteus of the same: a’, mouth; 4, stomach and intestine; c, anus; 
a, a, processes of body containing prolongations of internal skeleton. 
C. Echinopzedium of an echinid advanced so far that spines, pedicels, 
and pedicellariz are visible. 


inter’s-easel larva, from its shape, and was originally 
escribed as a distinct genus by Muller in 1846. Compare 
cuts under Bipinnaria and echinopedium. 

Pluto (plé‘to),n. [L., <Gr, Πλούτων, poet. also 
Πλουτεύς, Pluto, orig. epithet of Hades, the un- 
derworld (as a source of grain, ete.), < πλοῦτος, 
wealth: see Plutus.] In Rom. myth., the lord of 
the infernal regions, son of Saturn and brother 
of Jupiter and Neptune. He is represented as an el- 
derly man with a dignified but severe aspect, often holding 
in his hand a two-pronged fork. He was generally called 
by the Greeks Hades, and by the Romans Orcus, Tartarus, 
and Dis. His wife was Proserpine, daughter of Jupiter 
and Ceres, whom he seized in the island of Sicily while 
she was plucking flowers, and carried to the lower world. 


See cut on following page.— Pluto monkey, Cercopithe- 
cus pluto, of western Africa. 


(pld-tok’ra-si),». [< Gr. πλουτοκρα- 
tia, an oligarchy of wealth, ς πλοῦτος, wealth, 
+ -κρατία, < κρατεῖν, rule.] Government by the 
wealthy class; the rule of wealth; also, a class 
ruling by virtue of its wealth. Also plutarchy. 
[ς Gr. πλουτοκρατ-, 
base of πλουτοκρατία, an oligarchy of wealth: 
see plutocracy.| One who rules or sways a 


plutocrat 
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Pluto, enthroned, with Proserpine. (From a vase-painting.) 


community or society by virtue of his wealth; 
-@ person possessing power or influence solely 
or mainly on account of his riches; a member 
of a plutocracy. 
We have had ploutocrats who were patterns of every 
virtue. _ Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 17. 
The plutocrats and bureaucrats, the money-changers and 
_ devourers oflabour. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xli. (Davies.) 
plutocratic (plé-td-krat’ik), a. [ς plutocrat + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or characteristic of a plu- 
tocracy or a plutocrat: as, a plutocratic govern- 
ment; plutocraiic ideas. 
plutologist (plé-tol’6-jist), m. [<‘plutolog-y + 
'-ist.] One skilled in plutology, or the science 
of wealth and its distribution. 
As the plutologists have explained, the means of happi- 
ness are immensely increased by that complex system o 
- mutual co-operation which has been gradually organized 
among civilised inen. ; 
: H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 406. 
plutology(plé-tol’o-ji),n. [ςαν.πλοῦτος, wealth, 
+ -λογία, «λέγειν, speak: see-ology.] The science 
of wealth; the body of natural laws governing 
the production and distribution of wealth; po- 
litical economy. 
Several authors have tried to introduce totally new names 


[for political economy], such as plutology, chrematistics, 
ca tics. Jevons, Pol; Econ, (24 ed,), Pref. 


Plutonian (plé-t6’ni-an), α. απᾶ η. [<L. Plu- 
tonius, ς Gr. Πλουτώνιος, of Pluto or the nether 
world, < Πλούτων, Pluto: see Pluto.) I, a. Of 
or pertaining to Pluto; Plutonic. 


The night’s Plutonian shore, 


II, n. A Plutonist. 
Plutonic a pect a a. [«<L. Pluto(n-), ς Gr. 
Πλούτων, Pluto, + -ic.] 1. Of or relating to 
‘Pluto or the regions of fire; subterranean ; 
dark.— 2, Pertaining to or designating the sys- 
tem of the Plutonists: as, the Plutonic theory. 
—8. In geol., formed deep below the surface. 
Plutonic rocks are such igneous rocks as have been formed 
under conditions of depth and pressure, and have cooled 
slowly, so as to have acquired in general a distinctly crys- 
talline structure: the term Plutonic is opposed to vol- 
canic, the former designating rocks formed at some depth 
beneath the surface, the latter rocks of igneous origin 
but of superficial formation. As used by Lyell, the word 

is nearly the equivalent of metamorphic. 


Granite is thus a decidedly plutonic rock — that is, it has 
consolidated at some depth beneath the surface, and in 
this respect differsfrom the superficial volcanic rocks, such 

-as lava, which have flowed out above ground from vol- 
canic orifices. A, Geikie, Text-Book of Geology, II. ii. § 7. 


Plutonic theory, the geological theory that the present 
aspect and condition of the earth's crust. are mainly due 
to igneous action. 


Several modern writers, without denying the truth of 
the Plutonic or metamorphic theory, still contend that 
the crystalline and non-fossiliferous formations, whether 
stratified or unstratified, such as gneiss and granite, are 
essentially ancient as a class of rocks. 

Lyell, Prin. of Geol, (11th ed.), 1. 129. 


Plutonism (plé’td-nizm), ». [ς Pluton-ist + 
-ism.| The doctrines of the Plutonists. 

Plutonist (plé’td-nist), πι [< Plutonic + -ist.] 
One who adopts the Plutonic theory. 

Plutus (pld’tus),». [L., < Gr. Πλοῦτος, the god 
of riches, a personification of πλοῦτος, riches, 
wealth; prob. from the root of πλέως, full; L. 
plus, more, ete.: see plus.| In classicalmyth., a 
personification of wealth, described as a son of 
Tasion and Demeter, and intimately associated 
with Eirene or Peace, who is often represented 
in art grouped with the infant Plutus. Zeus is 
said to have blinded him, in order that he might not 


bestow his favors exclusively on good men, but should 
distribute his gifts without regard to merit. 


pluvial (pl6’vi-al), a. and, Π. a. = Ε. pluvial 
= Pr, Sp. Pg. pluvial = It. piuviale, ¢ L. pluvia- 
lis, of or pertaining to-rain,< plwia, rain, ς plu- 


Poe, The Raven. 
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vius, rainy: see Fe: νὶ Il. n. < F. pluvial (Sp. 
capa pluvial), < ML. pluvialis, ete., a rain-cloak: 
seel.] I, a. 1. Rainy; humid; relating to rain; 
also, very rainy; characterized by great or ex- 
tensive rainfall.— 2. In geol., depending on or 
arising from the action of rain. 


The particular kind of denudation effected by means of 


rain is called pluvial denudation. 
Hualey, Physiography, p. 181. 
II, 3. Eccles., a cope: so called from its use in 
outdoor processions, ete., as a protection from 
the weather. 

Pluviales (plé-vi-a’léz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
pluvialis, pertaining to rain: see pluvial.] The 
plovers and plover-like birds: synonymous with 
Charadriomorphe. 

pluvialiform (plé-vi-al’i-form), a. [<« NL. plu- 
vialiformis, ς Pluviales, q.v., + L. forma, form. ] 
Plover-like; pluvialine; charadriomorphice. 

Piuvialiformes (plé-vi-al-i-for’méz), n. pl. 

Te, Re of pluvialiformis: see pluvialiform.] 
he schizognathous water-birds, an extensive 
series of wading and swimming birds more or 
less related to the plovers, corresponding to the 
Charadriomorphe and Cecomorphe of Huxley, 
or tie orders Limicole, Longipennes, and Pygo- 
odes. 

pluvialine (plé’vi-a-lin), a. [< Pluvial-es + 
-inel.| In ornith., of or pertaining to a plover; 
resembling or related to the plovers; charad- 
riomorphic: as, pluvialine characters; a pluvia- 
line genus of birds. 

pluviameter (plé-vi-am’e-tér), 2». Same as plu- 
viometer. | 

pluviametrica] (pl6’vi-a-met’ri-kal), a. Same 
as pluviometric. 

Pluvianellus (pl6’vi-a-nel’us), ». [NL. (Hom- 
bron and Jacquinot), dim. of Pluvianus: see 
Pluwvianus.] A genus of small wading birds re- 





Pluvianellus soctabilts. 


lated {ο the turnstones and surf-birds, with a 
hind toe and very short tarsus, containing one 
species, P. sociabilis, from the southern regions 
of South America. 
Pluvianus (pli-vi-a’nus), ». [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), ς L. pluvia, rain: see pluvial.] A genus 





Crocodile-bird (Pluvianus xgyptius). 


of plovers, belonging to the subfamily Cursori- 
ine; the crocodile-birds. P. egyptius, the only spe- 
cies, inhabits northern Africa, and is among the birds sup- 
posed to be the trochilus of Herodotus (the Hoplopterus 
spinosus being another). See trochilus, and cut under spur- 
winged. Also called Cursorius, Hyas, Ammoptila, and 
Chilodromus. dah 
pluviograph (plé’vi-d-graf), π. [< L. pluwvia, 
rain, + Gr. γράφειν, write.] <A self-recording 
rain-gage. | 
In Beckley’s pluviograph a pencil, attached to a vessel 
which sinks as it receives the rain describes a curve on a 
sheet of paper fixed round a rotating cylinder. 
Encye. Brit., XX. 257. 
pluviometer (plé-vi-om’e-tér), n. [Also pluwi- 
ameter; < ‘Li. pluvia, rain, + Gr. µέτρον, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for collecting and mea- 
suring the quantity of water that falls in rain, 
snow, etc., at a particular place; a rain-gage. 
See cut in next column. 





ply (pli), v.;, pret. and pp. plied, ppr. plying. 








Pluviometer. a, vertical section. 


pluviometric (plé’vi-6-met’rik), a. [< pluvi- 
ometer + -ic.] Made by means of a pluviom- 
eter: as, pluviometric observations. 

pluviometrical (pl6’ vi-o-met’ri-kal), a. [< plu- 
viometric + no Same as pluviometric. 

pluviometrically (plé’vi-6-met’ri-kal-i), adv. 
In a pluviometrie manner; by means of pluvi- 
ometry; by the use of the pluviometer. 

pluviometry (plé-vi-om’et-ri), n. [< L. pluvia, 
rain, + Gr, -μετρία, < pétpov, measure.] The 
measurement of the amount of precipitation 
of rain or snow; the use of the pluviometer. 

pluvioscope (plé’vi-d-skép), m. [« Ly pluvia, 
rain, Ὅ Gr. oxomeiv, view.) <A rain-gage; a 
pluviometer. 

The results are here tabulated of the pluviometric ob- 
servations taken at Paris during the years 1860-70 with 
the pluvioscope invented by the author [Μ. Hervé Man- 
gon}. Nature, XXXV. 479. 

Pluviose (plé’vi-ds), α. [F., < L. pluviosus, 
full of rain, ς pluvia, ταῖπ.] ‘The fifth month of 
the Freneh revolutionary calendar, from Janu- 
By 20th to February 18th inclusive in the year 

pluvious (plé’vi-us), a. [ς ME. plavyous = F. 
pluvieux = Pr. ploios = Sp. pluvioso = Pg. plu- 
vioso, chuvoso = It. piovoso, < L. pluvius, rainy, 
causing or bringing rain, < pluere, rain, im- 
pers. pluit, it rains.|’ Rainy; pluvial. 

In places over colde 


And pluvyous, olyves is to doon. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) Ῥ. 151. 


The fungus parcels about the wicks of candles . . . 
only signifieth a moist and pluvious air about them, hin- 
dering the avolation of the light and favillous particles. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 


[< 
E. plyen, plien, bend, mold: (as wax), < OF. 
plier, pleier, ploier, fold, bend, plait, ply, F. 
plier, also ployer, fold, bend, ete., = Pr. 
pleiar, plegar' = Sp. plegar = Pg. pregar = It. 
piegare, fold, bend, ς L. plicare (pp. plicdtus 
and plicitus), fold, lay or wind together, double 
up, = Gr. 7Aéxevv, twine, twist, weave, tie, infold, 
ete.; akin to L. plectere, weave, whence ult. 
lait, ete.: see plait. From L. plicare are ult. 

. ply, apply, comply, imply, reply, ete., also ploy, 
deploy, employ, ete., display, splay, ete., plicate, 
complicate, explicate, implicate, supplicate, ete., 
explicit, implicit, ete., complex, complice, ac- 
complice, ete., simple, duplex, double, triple, quad- 
ruple, ete., multiple, ete., supple, ete., pliable, 
pliant, ete. ; from the related L, plectere, weave, 
are ult. K. plait, pleat, plai4, plight®, pleach, 
plash2, plecus, complexion, perplex, ete.] Ἱ. 
trans, 1+..To, bends; mold; shape. 

Womman of manye scoles half a clerk is; 
But certeynly a yonge thyng may men gye, 
Right as men may warm wex with handes plye. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s ‘lale, 1. 186, 
2t. To draw; work. 

Then all his letters will. be such ecstasies, such vows 
and promises, which you must answer short and simply, 
yet still ply out of them your advantages. 

Dryden, Sir Martin Mar-all, i. 2, 
3. Touse or employ diligently; keep on using 
with diligence and rersistence; apply one’s self 
‘steadily to; keep busy with; toil at. 
Who shall bear your part, 
And be in Padua here Vincentio’s son, 
Si 4 house and ply his book, welcome his friends, 
Visit his countrymen and banquet them? 
/ ak., T. of the S., i. 1. 201. 


Lord George Gordon the left wing guided, 
Who well the sword could ply. 
Battle of Alford (Child’s Ballads, VII. 239), 


The bold swain, who plies his oar, 
May lightly row his bark {ο shore. 
| Scott, Rokeby, ii. 31, 
So lustily did Van Poffenburgh ply the bottle that in 
less than four short hours he made himself and his whole 
garrison, who all sedulously emulated the deeds of their 
chieftain, dead drunk. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 381. 


ply 
4. To practise or perform with diligence and 
persistence; pursue steadily: as, to ply one’s 
trade. | 
Then, laying aside those their holy garments, they plie 
their worke till the euening. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 145. 
The needle plies its busy task. Cowper, Task, iv. 150, 
“When first”— (he so began) —“‘ my trade I plied, 
Good master Addle was the parish-guide.” 
Crabbe, Works, I. 129. 


Gambling is not permitted on the grounds at Epsom, 
but there were many gamblers on the grounds, and they 
sought every oceasion to ply their vocation. 

T. 6, Crawford, English Life, p, 19. 
5. To attack or assail briskly, repeatedly, or 
persistently. 

They so warmly plied our divided fleets that whilst in 


conflict the merchants sail’d away, and got safe into Hol- 
land. Evelyn, Diary, March 12, 1672. 


The hero stands above, and from afar 
Plies him with darts and stones, and distant war. 
Dryden, Aeneid, viii. 
Again he [Apollo] took 
The harnessed steeds, that still with horror shook, 
And plies ’em with a lash, and whips ’em on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids them with his son. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
6. To address with importunity or persistent 
solicitation; urge, or keep on urging or solicit- 
ing, as for a favor. 
He plies the duke at morning and at night. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 279. 
A courtier would not ply it so for a place. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 
I have been always plying you to walk and read, 
wift, Journal to Stella, xxxiv. 
Sunderland was plied at once with promises and men- 
aces. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
7. To offer with persistency or frequency; 
press upon foraceceptance; continue to present 
or supply: as, to ply one with drink, or with 
flattery. 
If you perceive that the untravelled company about you 
take this down well, ply them with more such stuff. 
Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 113. 


With cup full ever plied, 
And hearts full never dried. 
Chapman, The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (song). 


They adore him, they ply him with flowers, and hymns, 
and incense, and flattery. Thackeray. 
8+. To apply; devote with persistency or per- 
severance. 

Ne ever cast his mind to covet prayse, 

Or ply himselfe to any honest trade. 

; Spenser, Ε. Q., ΤΠ. vii. 12. 

9+. To exert; acquit. 


But it is worthy of memorie to see how the women of Plyctolophinz, Plyctolophus. 


ye towne did plie themselues with their weapons, making 
a great massacre vpon our men. ΄ 


er, 1. 
Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 23. Piyght! +, m. aD dv. A Middle English form of 


ΤΙ. intrans. 14. To bend; yield; incline. 


The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
With bras that, though the coyne be fair at ye, 
It wolde rather breste atwo than plye 


ly (pli), η. 
4. ply © ),n 


2 
Py ghtt, p 
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Cesar, causing all his Boats and Bhelions to be fill’d 
with Souldiers, commanded to ply up and down continu- 


ally with relief where they saw need. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 


Busy housewives plied backwards and forwards along 
the lines, helping everything forward by the nimbleness 
of their tongues. Irving, Knickerbocker, Ρ. 129. 


5. Naut., to beat; tack; work to windward: 
as, to ply northward. 
That day we plyed downe as farre as our Ladie of Hol- 


land, and there came to an anker. 
ι Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 910. 


The Currents at Cape La Vela do seldom shift, therefore 
Ships that ply to Wind-ward to get about it do not ply 
near the shore, but stand off to Sea. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. iii, 101. 

She was flying dead into the east, and every minute her 
keel passed over as many fathoms of sea as would take 
her hours of plying to recover, 

W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xli. 


6. To offer one’s services for trips or jobs, as 
boatmen, hackmen, ¢arriers, etc. 

He was forced to ply in the streets, as a porter, for his 
livelihood. Spectator. 


There is at Edinburgh a society or corporation of errand- 
boys called Cawdies, who ply in the streets at night with 
paper lanterns, and are very serviceable in carrying mes- 
sages. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker (J. Melford to Sir Watkin 
[Phillips). 


[It] will be readily pointed out by any one of the fifty in- 
telligent fly-drivers who ply Wom the pier. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 139. 

[< ply, v.] 1. Afold; a thickness: 

en used in composition to designate the 

number of thicknesses or twists of which any- 

thing is made: as, three-ply thread; three-ply 
carpets. , 


I found myself at last on the diver’s platform, twent 


pneumatic 


* 
pm. In dental formule, an abbreviation of 


premolar, 

pneodynamics (ne”6-di-nam’iks), n. [Irreg..< 
Gr. πνεῖν, breathe, + dvvaytc, power: see dynam- 
ει The science of the mechanies of respira- 
ion. . 

pheogaster (ηᾶ-ζ-ραβ΄ {ὀ1),Λ. [Irreg.< Gr. πνεῖν, 
breathe, + γαστήρ, the stomach.} The respi- 
ratory traet; the respiratory or branchial intes- 
tine considered as a part of the general intes- 
tinal system, being developed from the embryo 
in connection therewith. It consists of air-pas- 
sages in the widest sense, as lungs, windpipes, 
etc., or their equivalents. 

pneogastric (né-6-gas’trik), a. [< pneogaster 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the et Sacha 

pneograph (né’6-graf), π. [Irreg. ς Gr. πνεῖν, 
breathe, +, γράφειν, write.] An instrument in- 
vented by Dr. Mortimer Granville for testing 
and indicating the duration, force, and con- 
tinuity of expiration in diverse conditions of 
the lungs. It consists of a delicately suspended and 
counterpoised semi-disk of. talc, which is moved by the 
breath when held in front of the mouth. The disk car- 
ries a needle, which makes a tracing on smoked paper 
caused to move uniformly in relation with the needle. 
The tracings indicate by their undulations the character 
of the expiratory movement, from which the condition of 
the lungs may be inferred. 

pneomeier (né-om’e-tér),. [Irreg.< Gr. πνεῖν, 
breathe, + µέτρον, measure, ] » A spirometer, 

μοι κα (né-om’et-ri), Λ. [Irreg. ς Gr. πνεῖν, 
breathe, + µετρία, < µέτρον, measure.] Measure- 
ment of inspired or expired air. 

pneoscope (né’o-skop), ». [Irreg. ς Gr. πνεῖν, 
breathe, + σκοπεῖν, view.] An instrument, for 
measuring the movement of the thorax in Τ6β- 


unds of lead upon each foot, and my whole person swol- »piration. 


en with ply and ply of woollen underclothing. 
R. L. Stevenson, Education of an Engineer. 


2. Bent; turn; direction; bias. 


Custom is most perfect when it beginnethin young years ; 
. « « late learners cannot so well take up the ply. 
Bacon, Custom and Education (ed. 1887), 


He bent all the subordinate branches of their govern- 
ment to the ply of his own favourite passion. 

Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, v. 

Under Elizabeth the growing taste for theatrical repre- 

sentations had begun gradually to displace it [the baiting 

of animals, and especially of bulls and bears], and to give 
a new ply and tone to the manners of the rich. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 

He [Hamilton] accepted the constitution as it was, and 

did his best to give it the Py which he desired by practi- 

cal interpretation. ineteenth Century, XXIII. 105. 


See Plictolo- 
218, ete. 
See plier. 


light, plight2, ete. 
lyehtet. Middle English forms of 
e preterit and past participle of pluck. 


Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1, 1113. Plymouth Brethren, See brother. 
To plie this waie or that waie to good or to bad, ye shall η cloakt, Astaff; α cudgel. [Slang.] 


haue as ye vse a child in his youth. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 46. 


As like a lion he could pace with pride, 
Ply like a plant, and like a river slide. 
Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 
2. To keep at work or in action; busy one’s 
self; work steadily; be employed. — 
All D’Aulnay’s company plied for their fortifying with 
palisadoes, and the friars as busy as any. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 162. 


Ere half these authors be read (which will soon be with 
plying hard and daily), they cannot choose but be mas- 
ters of any ordinary prose. Milton. 


In vain their airy Pinions ply. 
Congreve, Pindaric Odes, ii. 
And around the bows and along the side 

The heavy hammers and mallets plied. 
Longfeliow, Building of the Ship. 
3. To proceed in haste; sally forth. 


Thither he plies, 
Undaunted to meet there whatever power 
Or ony of the nethermost abyss 
Might in that noise reside. Milton, P. L., ii, 954. 


Adriaen Block . . . plied forth to explore the vicinity. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IT. 33. 
4. To go back and forth or backward and for- 
ward over the same course; especially, to run 
or sail regularly along the same course, or be- 
tween two fixed places or ports; make more or 
less regular trips: as, the boats that ply on the 
Hudson; the steamers that ply between New 
York and Fall River; the stage plied between 
Concord and Boston: said both of the vessels 
or vehicles that make the trips and of those who 
sail or run them. 
And then they ply from th’ eaues ynto the ground, 


With mud-mixt Reed to wall their mansion round. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts, 


That is, a cane, a staff; whereof this is the occasion. 
Many a man of good extraction, coming home from far 
voyages, may chance to land here, and, being out of sorts, 
is unable for the eet time and place to recruit him- 
self with clothes. Here(if not friendly provided) they make 
the next wood their draper’s shop, where a staff cut out 
serves them for a covering. For we use, when we walk in 
cuerpo, to carry a staff in our hands, but none when in a 
cloak. Ray, Proverbs (1742), p. 238.] 

Reserving still the embleme of a souldier (his sword) and 

a Plimouth cloake, otherwise called a battoone. 
Lenten’s Characterismi, Char. 30. (Nares.) 
Shall I walk in a Plymouth cloak (that’s to say) like a 
rogue, in my hose and doublet, and a crab-tree cudgel in 
my hand? Dekker, Honest Whore, ii. 


Plymouthism (plim’uth-izm), n. [ς Plymouth 
+ -ism.] The doctrines of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren. See Plymouth Brethren, under brother. 

Plymouthist πο ο, n. [< Plymouth 
+ -ist.] An adherent of Plymouthism; one of 
the Plymouth Brethren; a Plymouthite. 


There are therefore at least five official divisions or sects 
of Plymouthists, Encyc. Brit., XTX. 239. 


Plymouthite (plim’uth-it), n. [< Plymouth + 
~ite2,] One of the Plymouth Brethren. 

Plymouth Rock. A large and serviceable va- 
riety of the domestie hen, of American origin. 
Both cock and hen have the plumage finely and evenly 
barred transversely throughout with blue-black on a 
ground of pearl-gray. The legs and beak are clear-yel- 
low, and the tail is very small. The normal variety has 
an upright comb; but there are also pea-combed Ply- 
mouth Rocks. White Plymouth Rocks have been intro- 
duced recently. ‘ 

μπιν plytet, n. Middle English forms of plight?. 
. M. abbreviation: (a) of post meridiem, 


* ‘after noon or midday’ (also P. Μ., p.m.): fre- 


quently used as. synonymous with afternoon or 
evening; (b) of postmaster; (c) of peculiar meter. 


neuma (nii’mii), . [NL., <¢ Gr. πνεῦμα, breath, 
< πνεῖν, blow, breathe. Cf. neume, neuma.]. 1. 
Breath; spirit; soul.—2. A breathing. In early 
church music; (a) A form of ligature at the end of certain 
μα. melodies, resembling the perielesis, but differ- 
ng from it in em 3 sung to an unmeaning syllable having 
no connection with the text. Its use can be traced with 
certainty to the fourth century, and it is still employed in 
the services of the Roman Catholic Church, especially at 
high mass. (0) Same as neume, 2.0 
pneumarthrosis (ni-miir-thro’sis), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + ἄρθρωσις, a jointing: see 
arthrosis.] The presence of air in the cavity of 
α joint. 


pneumathorax. (ni-ma-tho’raks), π. An er- 
roneous form of pneumothorax. 
pneumatic (ni-mat’ik),a@.andn. [= F. pneu- 


matique = Sp. pneumdtico = Pg. It. pneumatico, 
< L. pneumatieus, < Gr. πνευματικός, relating to 
wind or air, < πνεῦμα, wind, air, breath, spirit, 
< πνεῖν, blow, breathe.] I, a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to air, or gases in general, or their prop- 
erties; also, employing (compressed) air or 
other gas as a motive power: as, pneuniatic 
experiments; a pneumatic engine. Pneumatic 
notes numerous instruments, machines, apparatus, etc., 
for experimenting on elastic fluids, or for working by 
means of the compression or exhaustion of air. 

2. Consisting of or resembling air; having the 
properties of an elastic fluid; gaseous. | 


The pneumatic substance being in some bodies the na- 
tive spirit of the body. Baeon. 


8. Moved or played by means of air: as, a 
pneumatic instrument of musie.—4, In zodl.: 
(a) Filled with air; fitted to receive or contain 
air; pneumatized, as the air-cells or the bones 
of birds. (b) Of or pertaining to the respiratory 


system of any animal.—Pneumatic action, in or- 
gan-building, an. action in which the keys, stop-knobs, or 
pedals eae make connections whereby the desired 
motions may be pneumatically effected. ‘Ihe pneumatic 
rinciple involved is.either that of a small bellows which 
s inflated or emptied by the key or coupler, or that of a 
tube with pistons or valves at the ends which work sym- 
pathetically Pneumatic bellows, coupler, etc. See 
pneumatic action, above.— Pneumatic cabinet, in med. 
an air-tight cabinet in which a patient is placed, so that 
the atmospheric pressure on the surface of the body may 
be increased or diminished.— Pneumatic caisson. See 
caisson, 3(¢).— Pneumatic car, clock, conductor, drill. 
See the nouns.— Pneumatic despatch, the transmission 
of articles from one point to another by air-pressure through 
a tube specially prepared for the purpose. Practically 
this is limited to the sending of small articles, as letters, 
telegraphic despatches, etc.. for short distances, as be- 
tween different stations in alarge city. They areinclosed 
in a suitable box, which is propelled by compressed air 
through a tube from 2 to 8 inches in diameter; the return 
takes place by the atmospheric pressure, the air in the 
tube being exhausted at the first station.— Pneumatic- 
despatch tube, a tube traversed by a car or carrier which 
receives and delivers letters or parcels at stations along a 
route. Motionis caused by pressure of air, which is either 
forced into the tube from behind the car or exhausted in 
front of it, or both simultaneously. Special devices have 
been contrived for perfecting the construction of the 
cars and for arresting them at the points desired. The 
Brisbane carrier is a hollow ball which rolls along the 
interior of the pneumatic tube.— Pneumatic differ- 


pneumatic 


“entiation, in med., the causing a patient to breathe air of 
a different tension from that which surrounds his body.— 
Pneumatic duct, in comp. anat. See ductus pneumaticus, 
under ductus.— Pneumatic elevator, excavator, gun, 
etc. See the nouns.— Pneumatic jig, in mining, an air- 
jig ; a jig in which the separation is euected by blasts of air 
instead of an intermittent current of water.— Pneumatic 
or See organl.— Pneumatic paradox, that pecu- 
liar exhibition of atmospheric pressure which retains a 
valve on its seat under a ο κνπονὶ of gas, allowing only 
a film of gas to escape.— Pneumatic pen. See pen?.— 
Pneumatic Duilosophyt, the science of metaphysics or 
psychology ; pneumatology.— Pneumatic phys cians, 
a school of physicians, at the head of which was Athe- 
neeus, who made health and disease to consist in the dif- 
ferent proportions of a fancied spiritual principle, called 

πια, from those of the other elementary principles.— 
eumatic pile. (a) A tube open at the lower or pene- 
trating end, and closed from the air at the top, but com- 
municating with a receiver from which air is exhausted. 
The pressure of the air acts to force the pile downwar 
and at the same time the silt within it is pressed upwar 
and discharged into the receiver. (6) A caisson within 
which compressed air excludes the water, permitting ne- 
cessary operations to be carried on inside it.— Pneumatic 


spring, tube, etc. See the nouns.—Pn tic trough, 


a form of trough used by the μη στρ chemist in ex- 

eriments with gases. By its use the gascan be collected 

n a bell-jar or other receptacle over a surface of water or 
mercury. 

II, x. 1. In organ-building, one of the mem- 
bers of a pneumatic action, whether a bellows 
or a tube. See pneumatic action, above.—2. 
Same as pneumatology, 2, where see quotation. 

prisuniatical (na-mat’i-kal),a.andn. [<pneu- 
matic + -al.] I, a. Same as pneumatic. 


This body then accompanying the soul he calls pneu- 
matical, that is (not spiritual in the Scripture sense, but) 


spirituous, vaporous, or airy. . 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 785. 


ΤΙ η. A vaporous substance; a gas. Bacon. 
pneumatically (ni-mat’i-kal-i), adv. By means 
of pneumatic force or of some pneumatic con- 
trivance: as, pneumatically sunk caissons. 
pneumaticity (ni-ma-tis’i-ti), n. [< pnewmat- 
ic + -ity.] The state of being pneumatic, or 
hollow and filled with air; capacity of being 
inflated with air; inflation by air: applied. to 
air-passages of animals, the hollow bones of 
birds, ete. 
pneumatics (ni-mat’iks),”. [Pl. of pneumatic: 
see -ics.}] 1. That branch of physics which 
treats of the mechanical properties of gases, and 


particularly of atmospheric air. Pneumatics treats 
of the weight, pressure, equilibrium, elasticity, density, 
condensation, rarefaction, resistance, motion, etc., of 
gases ; it treats of them also considered as media of sound 
(acoustics), and as vehicies of heat, moisture, etc. It also 
comprises the description of those machines which depend 
for their action chiefly on the pressure and elasticity of air, 
as the various kinds of pumps, artificial fountains, etc. 


2+. The doctrine of spiritual substances; pneu- 
matology. 
pneumatize (nii’ma-tiz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pneumatized, ppr. pneumatizing. [< pneumat(ic) 
+ -ize.] Tofill withair; render pneumatic, as 
bones. Cowes, Key to N. A. Bir s, p. 135. 
pneumatocyst (ni’ma-té-sist),n. [< Gr. πνεῦ- 
(τ-), air, + κύστις, bladder: see cyst.] 1. 
he air-sac, float, or pneumatophore of an oce- 
anie hydrozoan or siphonophorous hydromedu- 
san; one of the several appendages of the stem 
of these organisms, serving to buoy them in 
the water. See cuts under Athorybia and Hy- 
drozoa. When pneumatocysts are wanting, they may 
be replaced by a general inflation of the stem, called then 
a somatocyst. 
2. In ornith., an air-sae or air-space; one of 
the cavities in a bird’s body filled with air. 
iene tik), a. [< 
neuma c (nti’ma-to-sis’tik),a. [< pneu- 
pes te + -ic.]. Of or having the character of 
a pneumatocyst, in any sense. 
pneumatogram (ni’ma-td-gram), πα. [ς Gr. 
πνευµα(τ-), breath, + γράμμα, a writing: see 


gram2,| A tracing of respiratory movements. see pneumatic.) A morbid accumulation of gas pneumo 


pneumatographic (ni’ma-to-graf’ik), a. [< 


pneumatograph-y + οι] 
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1+. The doctrine of or a treatise on the prop- 
erties of elastic fluids; pneumatics.—2, The 
branch of philosophy which treats of the nature 
and operations of mind or spirit, or a treatise 
on it, 

The terms Psychology and Pneumatology, or Pneumatic, 
are not equivalent. The latter word was used for the doc- 
trine of spirit in general, which was subdivided into three 
branches, as it treated of the three orders of spiritual sub- 
stances—God, Angels and Devils, and Man. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, vi., foot-note. 
3. The study of the beliefs, practices, and or- 
ganizations of men with reference to a supposed 
world of spirits; spiritual philosophy. 

Mion be bay ka been suggested, δ.σ peparative 
mythology, spiritology, pneumatology, daimonology, &c. 

, 0. T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 500. 


4, In theol., the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
The pneumatology of Ephesians resembles that of John, 
as the christology of Colossians resembles the christology 
of John. Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 95. 
Pneumatomachian (ni’ma-td-ma’ki-an), 2x. 
and a. [< Gr. πνευµατοµάχος, hostile to the 
Holy Spirit, < πνεῦμα(τ-), spirit, + η χεσθαι, 
uarrel. } 1. n. An adversary of the Holy 





pneumological 


those which breathe air in a closed chamber 
lined with pulmonic vessels: applied by J. E. 
Gray to the typical pulmonates or pulmonifers, 
and including most of the inoperculate land- 
shells as well as the fresh-water forms related 
to them.— 2. In Lamarck’s classification (1819), 
a section of gastropods, containing his family 
Limacea.—8. In Gray’s classification (1821), a 
subclass of Gasteropodophora, comprising all 
terrestrial gastropods, and divided into Inoper- 
culata and Operculata. 

pneumocace (nii-mok’a-sé),n. [< Gr. πνεύµων, 
lungs + κακή, badness, ¢ κακός, bad.] Gangrene 
of the lungs. 

pneumocarcinoma (ni-m6-kir-si-n6’ma), n. 
[NL.,< Gr. πνεύµων, lung,+ L. carcinoma.) Car- 
cinoma of the lungs. 

pnsnmoogie (nu’mo-sél), 2. Same as pneumono- 
cele. 

pneumoconiosis (nU-m6-k6-ni-6’sis), n. Same 
as pneumonoconiosis. Also pneumokoniosis. 

pneumoderm (nii’m6-dérm),”. [< Gr. πνεύµων, 
lung, + dépyva, skin.} A gymnosomatous ptero- 
pod of the family Pneumodermide. 


host; one who denies the existence, person- pneumoderma! (ni-mo-dér’mii), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
b 


ality, or godhead of the Holy Spirit; specifi- 
cally, one of a sect or party, or group or suc- 
cession of parties and sects, 


tury holding such doctrines. The Pneumatoma- 
chians in general taught that the Holy Ghost is a creature, 
a ministering spirit. Some combined this view with the 
Arian view that God the Son is a creature, and a few 
taught the extreme doctrine that the Spirit is the crea- 
ture of a creature (the Son). Most of them, however, ac- 
cepted the Homoiousian doctrine of the person of the Son, 
and these were known as Macedonians or Marathonians, 
and also as Semi-Arians—the Semi-Arians having as a 
whole adopted these views. The views of the Pneuma- 
tomachians were developed out of Arianism, after the 
Nicene Council (A. ο. 825), and first showed themselves 
distinctly about 358. The heresy declined rapidly after 
the Constantinopolitan Council of 381. 

II. a. Pertaining to the Pheumatomachians. 


pneumatometer (nii-ma-tom’e-tér), π. [< Gr. 


in the fourth ecen- Pneumoderma? (ni- m6 - dér’- 


Pneumodermatide 


πνεῦμα, air, + δέρµα, skin.] Sub- 


cutaneous emphysema. 


mi), απ. [NL. (Péron and Le- 
sueur, 1810), < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, 
+ δέρμα, skin.|] A genus of gym- 
nosomatous pteropods, typical 
of the Pnreumodermonidz, in 
which processes of the integu- 
ment perform the function of 
gills. Also called Pneumoder- 
mis, Pneumodermon, Pneumoder- 
mum, Pneumonodermum. 

(nu” mo - 
dér-mat’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Pneumoderma(t-) 
+ -idz.] Same as Pneumodermidea. 





Pneumoderma 
wiolaceum. 


πνεῦμαί(τ-), air, breath, + µέτρον measure.] Pneumodermidz (nii-m6-dér’mi-dé), n. pl. 


An instrument for measuring the quantity of 
air inhaled into the lungs at a single inspira- 
tion and given out at a single expiration; a 
pulmometer; a spirometer. Also called pneu- 
mometer, pneumonometer. 

pneumatometry (nu-ma-tom’et-ri), n. [As 
pneumatometer + -y3.] The measurement of 
the air inspired or expired, as with a pneuma- 
tometer. 


pneumatophonic (nii“ma-td-fon’ik), a. [< Pneumodermis (nu-m6-dér’ mis), n. 


pneumatophon-y "Ἔ -ἶοι] Of or pertaining to 
pneumatophony. [Rare.] 
pneumatophony (ni’ma-t6-fd-ni), ». [< Gr. 
πνεῦμα(τ-), spirit, + dav7,voice. | So-called spirit- 
speaking; the supposed production of articu- 
late sounds, resembling the human voice or 
speech, and conveying intelligence, by disem- 
y bodied spirits. [Rare.] 
pneumatophore (nu’ma-td-for), n. 
pa(t-), air, + όρος, ς φέρειν = E. bearl, Cf. LGr. 


« Gr. πνεῦ- 


πνευµατόφορος, borne by the wind, also inspired. ] pronmogasinic (nu-mo-gas’trik), a. and n. 


A pneumatocyst, or a structure which supports 
such a float; especially, the proximal dilatation 
of the conosare or hydrosome of the Physo- 
phoridz. See cuts under Athorybia and Hy- 
drozoa. 

pneumatophorous (ni-ma-tof’d-rus), a. [< 
pneumatophore + -ous.] In zodl., bearing a 
pneumatocyst; pertaining to a pneumatophore, 
or having its character. 

pneumatosic (ni-ma-td’sik), a. [< pneumato- 
sis + -ic.] Affected with pneumatosis. 
pneumatosis (ni-ma-t0’sis), n. 
πνευµάτωσις, &@ blowing up, inflation, ¢ πνευµα- 
τοῦν, blow up, fill with wind, < πνεῦμα(τ-), wind: 


in any part of the body. See emphysema. 


pneumatography: as, a pneumatographic com- as pneumothorax. 


munication; a pneumatographic medium. 


pneumectomy (ni-mek’td-mi), π. [For *pneu- 


Pneumodermon (nii-m6-dér’mon), 3. 


[NL., < Pneumoderma2 + -idz.] <A family of 
gymnosomatous pteropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Pneumoderma, having the head and mouth 
tentaculate. They have a specialized branchial appa- 
ratus consisting of at least a lateral gill on one (right) side 
and generally a posterior gill, suckers on the ventral side 
of the protrusible anterior part of the buccal cavity, and 
ajaw. ‘Twelve or more species, of several genera, are 
known. Also called Pneumodermatidz, Pneumoder- 
monidz, Pneumonodermatidz. 

[NL.} 


[NL. 
(Lamarck, 1819): see Pneumoderma?.] Same as 
Pneumoderma?2, 
eumodermonide (nii’m6-dér-mon’i-dé), n. 
[NL., < Pneumodermon + -idz.| Same as 
Pneumodermide. 


Same as Pneumoderma2. Oken. 


pneumoenteritis (ni-m6-en-te-ri’tis),n. [NL., 


ς Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + ἔντερον, intestine, + -itis.] 
Hog-cholera; swine-plague. See cholera. 
[< 


. πνεύµων, lung, + γαστήρ, stomach.] JI, a. 
Pertaining to the lungs and the stomach, or to 
the functions of respiration and digestion: spe- 
cifically, in anatomy, noting several nervous 
structures.—Paeumogastric ganglion. See ganglion. 
—Pneumogastric lobule. Same as floccu/us, 2.—Pneu- 
mogastric plexus, See gastric plexus (under plexus), and 
vagus. 


IT, 1. The pneumogastrie nerve. See vagus. 


pneumogram (ni’mo-gram),n. [<¢ Gr. πνεύµων, 


lung, + γράμμα, a writing: see gram2.] The tra- 


cing yielded by the pneumograph. 
[NL., < Gr. *pneumograph (nu’mo-graf), κ. [< Gr. πνεύµων, 


lung, + }ράφειν, write.] In pathol., same as 
stethograph. 

aphic (nt-m6-graf’ik), a. [< pneu- 
mograph-y + -ἶο.] Descriptive of the lungs and 


Of or pertaining to pneumatothorax (nii’ma-td-thd’raks),n. Same air-passages, or the organs of respiration. 
pneumogr aphy (nui-mog’ra-fi), 7. 


[ς Gr. πνεύ- 


pov, lung, + -γραφία, ς γράφειν, write.] 1. De- 


pneumatography (nu-ma-tog’ra-fi), π. [ς Gr. monectomy, < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + ἐκτομή, exci- scriptive pneumology; a treatise on or descrip- 


πνεῦμα(τ-), wind (in def. I, a spirit), + -ypagia, < 


sion.] Excision of a portion of a lung. 


tion of the lungs and air-passages, or organs of 


γράφειν, write.] 1. So-called spirit-writing,inde- pneumo-, In the following compoundsof Greek respiration.—2, The recording of the move- 
pendent of the hand of a medium or other mate- πνεύµων, lung, pneumo- is short for the proper ments of respiration. 


rial instrument. 


Also ealled independent writ- 


form pneumono-. 


pneumohemothorax (ni-m6-hem-6-thd’raks), 


ing and direct writing.—2. The observing and pneumoactinomycosis(ni-m6-ak’ti-n6-mi-kd’- πα. [NL.,<¢ Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + αἷμα, blood, + θώραξ, 


descriptive stage of pneumatology (sense 3). 
Ο. T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 500. 
pneumatological (ni”ma-té-loj’i-kal), a. 


pneumatolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to pneu- [NL 


matology. i i 
pneumatologist (ni-ma-tol’6-jist), n. 


pneumatology (ni-ma-tol’9-ji), n. 
µα(τ-), air, + "λογία, 


[ς Gr. πνεῦ- 


sis), . L., < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + NL. acti- 
nomycosis.| Actinomycosis of the lung. 


In Gray’s classification (1840), same as Pneu- 


[< pneu- mobranchiata, 3. 
matolog-y + -ist.] Oneversedinpneumatology. Pneumobranchiata (ni-m6-brang-ki-a’ti), n. pneumological 

: NL. Bran- molog-y + -tc-al. 
«λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] chiata.| 1. An order of gastropods, including ogy. 


pl. (NL., ¢ Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + 


chest.] The presence of gas and blood or bloody 
serum in the pleural cavity. 


[ς Pneumobranchia (nu-m6-brang’ki-i), ». pl. pneumohydrothorax (ni-m6-hi-dr6-tho’raks), 
Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + βράγχια, gills.] n..[N 


ο © Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + ὕδωρ (ὑδρ-), water, 
+ θώραξ, chest.| The presence of gas and se- 
rous liquid in the pleural τα, 
a epee ae , a. [< pneu- 

Of or pertaining to pneumol- 


pneumometer (ni-mom’e-tér), n. 


pheumomycosis (ni’m9-mi-k0’sis), n. 
ς Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + µύκης, fungus, + -osis.] [NL.,< Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + 


pneumonedema (nii’m6-né-dé’ mii), n. 


pneumonic (ni-mon’ik), a. and n. 


pneumology 


neumology (nii-mol’6-ji), n. 
ο. ia λέγειν, speak: see-ology.] The < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + ὀδύνη, pain.] Pain in 


sum of scientific knowledge concerning the 
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[< Gr. πνεύµων, pneumonodynia (nii’m6-n6-din’i-i), ». [NL., 


the lungs. 


lungs and air-passages, or the organs and pro- pneumonomelanosis (ni’m6-no-mel-a-n0’sis), 


cesses of respiration. 
Same as 
pneumatometer. 


pneumometry (nu-mom’et-ri), x. Same as pneu- 


matometry. 
The presence of fungi in the lungs. Also pneu- 
monomycosis. 


Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + ἄλγος, pain.]. Pain in the 
lungs. 


pneumonatelectasis (nii-m6-nat-e-lek’ta-sis), 


απ. [NL.,<¢Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + NL. atelectasis. ] 
Atelectasis of the lungs. 
[ς Gr. 


pneumonometer (ni-m6-nom’e-tér), η. 


n. [NL., <¢ Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + NL. melanosis. ] 
Pulmonary melanosis, or anthracosis. 

[< Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + pétpov, measure.] Same as 
pneumatometer. 


[NL., pneumonophthisis (ni”m6-nof-thi’sis), x. 


φθίσις, ConsuMp- 
tion.] Pulmonary phthisis. 


; pneumonorrhagia (ni’m6-n9-ra’ji-i),n. [NL., 
pneumonalgia (ni-mo-nal’ji-i), π. [NL.,< <Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + -payia, < ῥηγνύναι, break, 


burst.] Same as pneumorrhagia. 


νε η er n. Β8ΠΙΘ 88 pneumonia. 
ο 


eumodtoka (nu-m0-ot’6-ki), n. pl. Same as 


Pneumotoca. 


pneumodétokous (nii-m6-ot’6-kus), a. Same as 


pneumotocous. 


πνεύµων, lung, + οἴδημα, swelling.} Edema of pneumopericarditis (ni-m6-per’i-kir-di’ tis) 


x the lungs; pulmonary edema. 
pneumonia (nu-m0’ni-ii), 7. 


[= F. pneumonie 


nm. [NL.,< pneumo( pericardium) + ericarditis. 
Pneumopericardium with pericarditis. 


= Sp. Pg. pneumonia, ς NL. pneumonia, <¢ Gr. puotinopenles yur (ni-m0-per-i-kir’di-um), 
” 


πνευμονία, Attic also πλευµονία, a disease of the 3. [ 


lungs, < πνεύµων, Attie also πλεύµων, = L. pul- 
mo(n-), a lung, ς πνεῖν, breathe: see pneumat- 


ic. Cf. pulmonary.] Aname givento various pneumophthisis (nt-mof-thi’sis), n. 


diseases associated with consolidation of por- 
tions of the lung tissue, either through block- 


ing up of the alveoli by an exudationorthrough pneumopleuritis (ni’m6-pl6-ri’tis), ». 


increase in thickness of the connective-tissue 
walls of the alveoli. When used without qualification 
it usually denotes croupous pneumonia.— Bilious pneu- 
monia, croupous pneumonia with icterus.— Catarrhal 
pneumonia, lobular pneumonia.—Central pneumo- 

pneumonia of the central part of a lung.—Cheesy 
pneumonia, bronchopneumonia with consolidation of 
more or less extensive areas of lung-tissue, with degene- 
ration resulting in the formation of cheese-like masses of 
debris. Such cases are usually if not always tuberculous, 
and are usually designated as phthisis.— Chronic inter- 
stitial pneumonia, a chronic pneumonia with excessive 
increase of the interstitial connective tissue. The disease 
is often tuberculous in origin, and is sometimes called 
jibroid phthisis.—Croupous pneumonia, an acute infec- 
tious disease marked by a fibrinous exudate which coagu- 
lates in the alveoli of the lung. The symptoms are chill, 
fever, stabbing pain in the side, rapid respiration, and 
cough with blood-tinged expectoration. Also called jibri- 
nous pneumonia, or, from its distribution to one or more 
lobes in their entirety, lobar pneumonia.— Desquama- 
tive pneumonia, catarrhal pneumonia in which the 
alveolar epithelium is shed in considerable quantity.— 

Intermittent ‘pncumeria, croupous pneumonia with 
frequent marked remissions of pyrexia.— Lobular pneu- 
monia, a pneumonia which in its distribution affects 
the areas belonging to small bronchi scattered here 
and there, as distinct from lobar pneumonia, in which 
entire lobes are affected. Also called catarrhal pneu- 
monia and bronchopneumonia.— Pneumonia mi- 
gTans, a croupous pneumonia which invades progres- 
sively from day to day adjacent parts of the lungs.—Ty- 
phoid pneumonia, croupous pneumonia with exception- 
ally severe general effects, exhibited in aga NS yg 
delirium, dry tongue, enlarged spleen, often slight icterus, 
and albuminuria. 

ς Gr. πνευ- 
µονικός, pertaining to the lungs, ς πνεύµων, lung: 
see pneumonia. Cf. pulmonic.) I, a. 1, Per- 
taining to the lungs; pulmonary,— 2. Pertain- 
ing to pneumonia; affected with pneumonia; 
pulmonitic: as, pnewmonic patients. 

ΤΙ. ». Aremedy used in diseases of the lungs. 

pneumonitic (ni-m6-nit’ik), a. [< pneumonitis 

+ -ic.)| Pertaining to or of the nature of pneu- 
monitis. 

pneumonitis (ni-mo-ni’tis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 

πνεύµων, lung, + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
lungs; pneumonia. 
pneumonocarcinoma (ni’m6-n6-kir-si-nd’- 
mii), ”. [< Gr. πνεύµων, lung, . carcinoma, 
carcinoma.| Carcinoma of the lungs. 

pneumonocele (nii’mo6-n6-sél), n. [< Gr, πνεί- 
pov, lung, + κήλη, tumor.|] Hernia of the lung, 
as through an opening in the diaphragm. 

Pneumonochlamyda, (nii’m9-nd-klam’i-dit), n. 
pl. (NL., ¢ Gr, zvevpor, lung, + χλαμύς (χλαμυό-), 
a cloak, mantle.]_ A suborder of Gasteropoda, 
having the pallial chamber converted into a 
lung-sac, but no gills, as in the families Cyclo- 

stomidez, Helicinidez, Aciculide, ete. 
pneumonochlamydate (nii’m$-n6-klam’i-dat), 
a. [< Pneumonochlamyda + -atel.| Belonging 
to the Pnewmonochlamyda. 
pneumonocirrhosis (ni’m6-n6-si-rd’sis), n. 
NL., < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + NL. cirrhosis.) 
irrhosis of the lungs... ~ 
pneumonoconiosis (nu’m6-n6-k6-ni-d’sis), x. 
NL., ¢. Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + κόνις, dust; + -osis.] 
nflammatory disease of the lungs due to inhala- 
tion of irritating particles. — 
Pneumonoderma (nii’m6-n6-dér’ mii), nm. [NL.] 
Same as Pnewmoderma?, 


ς Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + περικάρδιον, peri- 
eardium: see pericardium.] The presence of 
gas in the pericardial cavity. 

[NL., < 


r. πνεύµων, lung, + φθίσις, consumption: see 
phthisis.| Pulmonary phthisis. 
(NL., 


Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + πλευρῖτις, pleuritis: see 
pleuritis.| Inflammation of the lungs and the 
pleura; pleuropneumonia. 

pneumopyothorax (ni-m6-pi-6-thd’raks), 0. 
[NL., ς Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + πύον, pus, + θώραξ, the 
chest: see thoraz.] The presence of gas and 
pus in the pleural cavity. Also called pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

pneumorrhagia (ni-m9-ra’ji-i),n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + -payia, ς ῥηγνυναι, break.] Pul- 
monary hemorrhage.— Diffuse pneumorrhagia, an 


escape of blood into the substance of the lung, with lacera- 
tion. Also called pulmonary apoplexy. 


y 
pneumoskeletal (ni-mo-skel’e-tal), a. [< pneu- 
moskelet-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
pneumoskeleton. 
pneumoskeleton (ni-m6-skel’e-ton), n. [< 
Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + σκελετόν, a dry body: see 
skeleton.] An exoskeleton or hard tegumentary 
structure developed in connection with a re- 


spiratory or pulmonary organ. Thus, the shell of a 
mollusk, being developed from the pallium or mantle, 
which has a respiratory function, constitutes a pnewmo- 
skeleton. H. A. Nicholson. 

[NL., < 


pneumothorax (ni-m6-thd’raks), 1. 
Gr. πνεῦμα, air, + θώραξ, the chest: see thorax.] 
The presence of air in the pleural cavity. Also 
pneumatothorax. 

Pneumotoca (nii-mot’6-kii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
pneumotocous.| A division of Vertebrata, in- 
cluding air-breathing oviparous vertebrates, as 
birds and reptiles. Owen. 

pneumotocous (ni-mot’d-kus), a. [< Gr. πνεύ- 

ων, lung, + ᾠοτόκος, egg-laying: see odtocous. ] 
reathing air and laying eggs, as a vertebrate; 
belonging to the Pneumotoca. 


pneumotomy (ni-mot’9-mi), mn.  [< Gr. πνεύµων, 


, lung, + τοµή, a cut, < τέµνειν, ταµειν, cut.) In 
surg., incision into the lung, as for the evacua- 
tion of an abseess, 

pheupome (nii’pom), x. [For *pnewmonopome, 
« Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + πῶμα, lid.j) An opereu- 
late pulmonate gastropod. 

pnigalion (ni-ga’li-on), π. [ς Gr. πνιγαλίων, 
the nightmare, ef. πνίξ, suffocation, ς πνίγειν, 
choke. ] In med., an incubus; a nightmare. 

Pnoépyga (n0-e-pi’gi), π. [NL. (Hodgson, 
1844), < Gr. πνοή, breath, + πυγή, the rump.] A 
genus of birds of wren-like character, having 
booted tarsi, and very short tail-feathers hidden 
by their coverts, commonly referred to the fam- 
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Pnotpyga albiventer. 





poach 


ily Troglodytidz. There are several species, all Asi- 
atic, as P, squamata (or albiventer), P. pusilla, and P. cau- 
data. The genus had before been called Τορία by Hodg- 
son, from the Nepalese name of some bird of this kin 
The latest authority refers the genus to the Timeliidz. 
R. B. Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., VI. 301. 


Pnyx (niks),n. [Gr. πνύξ (gen. πυκνός), a place 
of assembly (see def.),< πυκνός, crowded, close. ] 
A public place of assembly in ancient Athens, 
where the people met for the discussion of 
political affairs of the state; also, a popular as- 
sembly convened in this place. 

se nm. A Middle English form of pea?. 

_ ©, An abbreviation: (a) of post-office; (b) 


*(naut.) of petty officer. 


Poa (p0’a), ». [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), ς ἄτ.πόα, 
dial. ποία, ποίη, grass, esp. as fodder, an herb or 
plant.] A genus of grasses of the tribe estucez 
and subtribe Lufestucee, characterized by the 
commonly two- to six-flowered spikelets in a lax 
panicle, the smooth grain 
free from the palets, and the 
keeled and obtuse awnless 
flowering glume with five | 
nerves converging at the 
apex. There are 100, oraccording 
to some over 200, species, widely 
dispersed, few in the tropics, most 
abundant in north temperate re- 
gions. They are known in general 
as medadow-grass or spear-grass. 
Some are low annuals, as P. an- 
nua, the low spear-grass, abun- 
dant by American roadsides and 
paths in parks, and blooming in 
thesouth from midwinter onward. 
The other American species are 
perennials, with tufted stems, of- 
ten tall, and soft leaves, flat or less 
often convolute. The genus con- 
tains several valuable hay- and 
pasture-grasses, of which the most 
important are P. pratensis, the 
Kentucky blue-grass, June-grass, 
etc., and P. arachnifera, the 
Texas blue-grass. (See blwe-grass 
and meadow-grass.) P. trivialis 
is cultivated as bird-grass, etc., 
and P. cexspitosa as Australian | ys 
grass. For other species, see Flowering Plant of Ken- 


bunch-grass, fowl-grass (under 

. tucky blue-grass (Poa pra- 
fowl), J UNE-9Tass, silver-grass, priests". ig spikelet; 4, 
tef, and wire-grass. the empty glumes; ¢, flow- 


κα σα πο χα ering glume, let, and 
Poacez (p6-&’s6-é), n. pl. perfett Bower. aT 


[NL. (R. Brown, 1814), « 

Poa + -acex.) The grass family: a name 
based on the genus Poa. See Graminee. It 
was used for a large tribe or subfamily, dis- 
tinguished from Paniceze by the absence of a 
joint to the pedicel beneath the glumes, and 
by the presence of a stalk or empty glumes or 
imperfect flowers above the fertile flowers. 


poach! (poch), v. [Early mod. E. also poatch, 
potch, poche, poch; according to Cotgrave, who 
gives only the pp. poché, < OF. pocher, poucher, 
thrust, poke (given by Cotgrave ‘thrust ος 
dig out with the fingers’), F. pocher, hit (the 
eye, so as to give one a black eye), also OF. 
pocher, blur (with ink), ς LG. ‘poken poke, 
thrust, = MD. pochen, thrust: see pokel, of 
which poach1 is thus ult. an assibilated form. 
Some refer this OF. pocher, poucher, to pouce, 
poulce, the thumb, ς L. pollex (pollic-), the 
thumb: see pollex.] I. trans. 14. To poke; 
thrust; push; put. 
Pull out my heart: O! poach not out mine eyes. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 


His [(Charlemagne’s] horse, poching one of his legs into 
some hollow ground, made way for the smoking water to 
break out, and gave occasion for the Fmperor’s building 
that city [Aix]. Sir W. Temple, On the United Provinces, i. 
2. To stab; pierce; spear: as, to poach fish. 


They vse also to poche them [fish] with an instrument 
somewhat like thé sammon-speare. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 31. 
3. To tread; break up or render slushy by fre- 
quent treading; mark with footprints. 


The cattle of the villagers . . . had poached into black 
mud the verdant tuft. Scott. 


The poach’d filth that floods the middle street. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To make a thrust in or as in 
sword-play. 





For where 
I thought to crush, him in an equal force, i 
True sword to sword, I'll potch [potche, folio 1623] at him 


some way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. | Shak., Cor., i. 10. 15. 


To speak truly of latter times, they {the Spaniards] have 
rather poached and offered at a number of ... 
than maintained any constantly. Bacon, War with Spain. 
2. To be penetrable, as soft muddy or marshy 
ground; be damp and swampy. 


Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in 
summer, and poach in winter. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


poach 


* . 
oach2 (poch), », [Formerly also poch (and 
pani 8) ewan < OF. pocher, found in the 
phrase ‘‘pocher le labeur @autruy, to poch into, 
or incroach upon, another man’s imployment, 
practice in trade” (Cotgrave), where the exact 
sense is undetermined; it might be translated 
‘to pocket another man’s labor’ ( pocher, pocket, 
< poche, a pocket, pouch: see pouch, poke); or 
pocher may be identical with pocher, thrust: 
see poachl. Cf. OF. pocher, imitate, counter- 
feit.] I, intrans. To intrude or encroach upon 
another’s preserves for the purpose of stealing 
game; iil and carry off game in violation of 
law. 

His greatest fault is he hunts too much in the purlieus; 

would he would leave off poaching ! ' 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ivy. 1. 
ΤΙ. trans. To trespass upon, especially for the 

purpose of killing and stealing game. 

So shameless, so abandoned are their ways, 


They poach Parnassus, and lay claim for praise. 
, 9 Garth, Claremont. 


But he, triumphant spirit! all things dared, 
He poach’d the wood, and on the warren snared. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 67. 
poach? (poch), v. ¢. [Early mod. E. also poatch, 
potch, poche, poch; < F. pocher, poach (eggs), 
first appar. in the pp., @uf poché, a poached 
egg, lit. one ‘bagged’ or cooked with the inner 
envelop unbroken, thus keeping the form of 
a small bag or purse: a particular use of 
‘pocher, bag, ineclose in a bag, < poche, a bag: 
see poach? and compare pouch, v.] To cook 
by breaking the shell and dropping the con- 
tents whole into boiling water: said of eggs. 
Tho. Has drest his excellence such a dish of eggs —— 


P.jun. What, potched ? meals 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 


Is a man therefore bound in the morning to potcht eggs 
and vinnegar? Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


poachardt, ». An obsolete form of pochard. 

poacher! (po’chér), n. [< poach2 + -erl.] 1. 
One who poaches; one who intrudes on the pre- 
serves of another for the purpose of stealing 
game; one who kills game unlawfully.—2. 
The sea-poacher, a fish.—3. The widgeon, 
Mareca americana: so called from its habit of 
seizing the food for which other ducks have 
dived. G. Trumbull. _[Michigan.] 

poacher? (po’chér), η. [< poach? + -erl.] A 
contrivance for poaching eggs. 

poachiness (po’chi-nes),”. The state of being 
poachy. 

The vallies, because of the poachiness, they keep for 

grass. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


poachy (p0’chi), a. [< poach1 + -yl.] Wetand 
soft; easily penetrated, as by the feet of cattle: 
said of land. 


But marsh lands lay not up till April, oe » your 
marshes be very poachy. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Poacites (p6-a-si’téz), n. [NL.,< Gr. πόα, grass, 
+ -c- (insignificant) + -ite?.] A genus estab- 
lished by Schlotheim in 1820 for grass-like 
Paleozoic fossil plant-remains, the type being a 
plant later called Equisetites, Poacites was later ap- 


lied to supposed gramineous remains of Mesozoic and . 


ertiary age. 

poad-milk (pod’milk), n. 
by cows after calving; beestings. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

poak (pok}, 7. [Also poake; origin obscure.] 
Waste arising from the preparation of skins, 
composed of hair, lime, oil, ete. It is used as 
manure, 

pocan (po’kan),”. [See poke3.] The poke or 
pokeweed, Phytolacca Americana. 

pocardt, x. An obsolete form of pochard, 


Bosca [It.}, a bird called a pocard. Florio, 1598. 


poccoon,”. Same as puccoon. 
pochard (po’chird), ». [Also poker, and for- 
merlv poachard, pocard; said to be a var. of 
poacher. Cf. poacher, 3.) A duck, Fuligula or 
Aithyia ferina, belonging to the family Anatide 
and subfamily Fuliguline, more fully called the 
red-headed or red-eyed pochard, also dunbird. 
This duck is very common in Europe and many other parts 
of the Old World, anda variety or very closely related 
species, Ε, or 42. americana, is equally so in North Ameri- 
ca, and known as the redhead. In the male the head is 
puffy, and with the neck is rich chestnut-red with coppery 
or bronzy reflections. Thelower neck, foreparts of the body 
above and below, and rump and tail-coverts are black. 
The back is white, finely vermiculated with wavy or zig- 
zag black lines. The bill is dull-blue with a black belt at 
the end, and the feet are grayish-blue with dusky webs. 
Theeyesare orange. The female has the head dull-brown. 
The length is from 20 to 23 inches, the extent of wings 
about 33 inches. The pochard is a near relative of the 
canvasback. The name is extended to some or all of the 


The first milk given 
Halliwell. 
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species of Fuligula in a broad sense: as, the white-eyed 
pochard. See cuts under Nyroca and scaup. 


poche!+ (poch), v. An obsolete form of poachl. 
poche?}, ~. A Middle English form of poke?2, 


pouch, Pa | 
pochette (pd-shet’), ». [F.] A small violin: 


see kit5, 
pock! (pok), . [ς ME. pokke, pl. pokkes, ς AS. 
poe (poce-), a pustule, = MD. pocke, D. pok = 
G. pocke, poche, LG. pokken, pl., = G. dial. 
pfocke (G. pocke, < LG.), a pustule, G. pocken, 
pl., smallpox; ef. Gael. pucaid, a pimple, Ir. puc- 
oid (1), a pustule, pucadh, a swelling up; akin 
to poke?,a bag. Hence pl. pocks, taken, esp. in 
small pocks, as a singular, and spelled disguised- 
ly pox.] 1. A pustule raised on the surface of 
the body in an eruptive disease, as the small- 
Ox. 
: Of pokkes and of scabbe, and every sore, 
Shal every sheep be hool that of this welle 
Drinketh a draughte. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 72. 
2. A pox; an eruptive disease, as smallpox. 
[Obsolete or vulgar.] 
If God punish the world with an evil pock, they immedi- 


ately paint a block and call it Job, to heal the disease. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 105. 
Glad you got through the pock so well —it takes a sec- 
ond time, some say. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
As soon as ever the pock began to decay it took away my 
eyes altogether. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 451. 
pock?, ». A Scotch form of poke?. 
pockarredt (pok’iird), a. [< pockl + arrl + 
-ed2.| Pitted with the smallpox; pock-pitted. 
pock-broken (pok’bro’kn), a. Broken out or 
marked with smallpox. 
pocked (pokt), a. [< pockl + -ed?.] Pitted; 
marked with pustules, or pits left by them, or 
with other small lesions, suggesting the appear- 
ance of the skin during or after smallpox. 
The posterior parts of both lungs were pocked with tu- 
bercle in the softening stage. Lancet, No. 3435, p. 1314. 


And of this tufty, flaggy ground, pocked with bogs and 
boglets, one special nature is that it will not hold impres- 
sions, R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lix. 

pocket (pok’et), m. [< ME. pocket, poket, < AF. 

ο . φ 
‘poquet (Norm. pouquet), OF. assibilated pochet, 
pouchet, m., also pochette (F. pocheite), f., a 
pocket, dim. of poque, OF. assibilated ο 8 
poke, pocket: see poke, pouch.) 1. A small 
pouch or bag; specifically, a small pouch in- 
serted in a garment for carrying money or 

other small articles. 
Cered pokets, sal peter, vitriole. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 255, 
He took a little horn out of his pocket, 
And he blew ’t baith loud and schill. . 

Lady Marjorie (Child’s Ballads, IT. 340), 

A fellow that has but a groat in his pocket may have a 
stomach capable of a ten-shiliing ordinary. ongreve. 

About 25 Ibs. or 35 lbs. of ungummed silk are enclosed 
in bags of coarse canvas, called pockets, Ure, Dict., 1. 392. 
2. That which is carried in the pocket; money; 
means; financial resources. 

For tho there were Fowls to be bought at every house 
where I lay, yet my pocket would not reach them, 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 93. 

They [shippers] have been more cautious since, but have 
more than once again glutted our markets, and been pun- 
ished in pocket. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 315, 
3. One of the small bags or nets at the corners 
and sides of some billiard-tables. 

At the commencement of the last century the billiard- 
table was square, having only three pockets for the balls to 
run in, situated on one of the sides. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 396. 
4. Any cavity or opening forming a receptacle: 
as, a brace-pocket, a post-pocket, ete.—5, Ina 
window fitted with sashes, the hole for a pul- 
ley.—6. In mining, an irregular cavity filled 
with veinstone and ore; a swelling of the lode 
in an irregular manner, in which a more or less 
isolated mass of ore occurs. A pockety lode is one 
in which the ore is thus distributed, instead of being dis- 


Ls Seah somewhat uniformly through the body of the 
ο 


6. 

7. Α glen or hollow among mountains. [U.§8.] 
In many of the pockets or glens in the sides of the hill 

the trees grow to some little neigh, 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 136. 
8. A certain quantity of hops, wool, etc., equal 
to about 168 pounds.—9. In racing slang, a 
position in a race where one contestant is 
surrounded by three or more others, so that, 
owing to the impeding of his advance, he has 
no chance to win.—10, In zooél. and anat.: (a) 
A blind sac; a sae-shaped cavity. (b) The ex- 
ternal cheek-pouch of a rodent, as of the Ge- 
omyide and Saccomyidz. See cuts under Ge- 
omyide and Perognathus. (ο) The abdominal 


pocket-dial 


pouch of a marsupial. (d) The abdominal 
cavity of a halibut or other fish.— 11. The trap 
of a weir, in which the fish are retained or 
caught. The fish pass from the little pound into the 
pocket, which is a frame about 16 feet. long and 10 feet 
wide, with sides of netting and a board floor. The fish are 
left in the pocket by the receding tide, and are taken out 
at low water. Ina deep-water weir the fish are not left by 
the tide, but must be lifted out with a seine or purse-net, 
See weir.— Patch-pocket, a pocket made by sewing a 
piece of stuff upon the outside of a garment, forming one 
side of the pocket, the other side being formed by the ma- 
terial of the garmentitself. The piece so sewed on is usu- 
ally of the same material as the garment.— Pocket bor- 
ough. See borough|.— Pocket veto, a mode of veto of a 
bill by a president, governor, or other executive officer, em- 
Riera at the end of a legislative session, If the President 

oes not interpose the ordinary veto, a bill becomes law at 
the expiration of ten days ; but if the bill was passed with- 
in ten days of the adjournment of Congress, the President 
may retain (“pocket ”’) the bill, which is thus killed at the 
end of the session without the interposition of a direct 
veto, and without risking the chances of its passage over 
the veto. [U. Β.]---Το be in pocket, to have gain or pro- 
fit.— To be out of pocket, to expend or lose money: as, 
to be out of pocket by a transaction.—To have or carry 
in one’s pocket, to have complete control of. 


Dr. Proudie had interest with the government, and the 
man carried, as it were, Dr. Proudie in his et. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers. 
To pick one’s Dogon so h nem pockets, to steal from 
a 


one's pocket; be in the of stealing from the pockets 
of others. 
Cf. F. 


pocket (pok’et), v. t [< pocket, n. 
pocheter, carry in the pocket.] 1. To put ina 
pocket or in one’s pocket: as, to pocket a ball in 
billiards; to pocket a penknife. 

On one occasion he pocketed very complacently a gratu- 
ity of fifty pistoles. lh Deans Αν Hist. Eng, * vii. 
He locked the desk, pocketed all the property, and went. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxix. 
2. To appropriate to one’s self or for one’s own 
use; take possession of. 
They [kings] seized the goods of traders, sold them, and 
pocketed a large part of the proceeds. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 463. 
3. In racing slang, to surround in such a way 
as toleave no room for getting out or in front: 
as, he was pocketed at the beginning of the race. 
—4. To carry in or as in the pocket; specifi- 
cally, of a president, governor, or other execu- 
tive officer, to prevent (a bill) from becoming 
law by retaining it unsigned. See pocket veto, 
under pocket, π. [Colloq., Ὁ. Β.]---δ. To ac- 
cept meekly or without protest or resentment; 
submit to tamely or without demand for re- 
dress, apology, ete.: as, to pocket an insult. 
If I calmly pocket the abuse, I am laughed at. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xix. 
6. To conceal; give no indication of; sup- 
press: as, to pocket one’s pride.—7. To con- 
trol or have the control of, as if carried in one’s 
pocket: as, to pocket a borough. 
They [the English] say they will pocket our carrying trade 
as well as their own. ουν. Correspondence, ΤΙ. 11. 


He [the poor white of Virginia] was fond of his State 
and its great men, and loyal to some one of the blood 
families who contended for the honor of pocketing the 
borough in which he voted. Schouler, Hist. U. Β., I. 10. 
8. In mech., placed in a case or pocket: as, a 

ocketed valve, See valve.—To pocket up. (a) 

ο put up in or as in a pocket; bag. 


11] step but up and fetch two handkerchiefs 
To pocket up some sweetmeats. : 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 1. 
Letting Time pocket up the larger life. 
Lowell, Voyage to Vinland. 


(b+) To submit tamely to ; accept without protest or mur- 
mur. 


Patience hath trained me. to pocket-up more heinous in- 
dignities, and even to digest an age of iron. 
κ G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. 
pocket-book (pok’et-buk), n. 1. A book to be 
carried in the pocket; a note-book. 
Nor let your Pocket-Book two Hands contain. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 
2. A book worthy to be constantly used, small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. 
La Rochefoucauld ranks among the scanty number of 
ket-books to be read and re-read with ever new admira- 
ion, instruction, and delight. Encyc. Brit., X1V. 318. 
3. A small book or pouch, usually of flexible 
leather, divided into compartments, made for 
carrying money or memoranda in the pocket.— 
4, Pecuniary resources, especially of one per- 
son. [Inthe last two senses usually without a 


hyphen. ] 
pocket-clotht (pok’et-kléth), ». A pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 
Cannot I wipe mine eyes with the fair pocket-cloth, as if 
I wept for all your abominations? 
Tom Brown, Works, I. 3. (Davies.) 
pocket-dial (pok’et-di’al),n. A portable sun- 
dial of small size. See ring-dial. 
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pocket-drop (pok’et-drop), ». Theat., a drop- pock-marked (pok’mirkt), a. Pitted or marked 
scene made to be doubled up so as to be taken with smallpox, or with pits resembling those of 


out of sight, where the roof above the stage is 


ow. 
pocket-edition (pok’et-é-dish’on), n. A book 


issued in a small size, as for convenience in pock-pitten (pok’pit’n), a. 


carrying in the pocket. 


pocket-fiap (pok’et-flap), η. Anarrow piece of pock-pudding (pok’pud’ing), n. 


pock-pitted (pok’pit’ed), a. 


smallpox; pock-pitted. 

Pitted or marked 
with smallpox. 

Same as pock- 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. [Rare.] 


A bag-pud- 


pitted. 


cloth sewed above the opening of a pocket ina ding: sometimes applied to persons as a term 


garment, and hanging over itlikeasmall flounce. 

pocketful (pok’et-ful), n. 
Enough to fill a pocket; as much as a pocket 
will hold. 3 

pocket-gopher (pok’et-go’fér), π. An Ameri- 
ean rodent quadruped of the family Geomyide: 
so called from the large pockets or external 
cheek-pouches, Also pocket-rat. See cut un- 
der Geomyidz. 

pocket-hammer (pok’et-ham’ér),n. A hammer 
adapted for carrying in the pocket; a geolo- 
gists’ hammer. 

pocket-handkerchief (pok’et-hang’kér-chif), 
n. A handkerchief intended to be carried in 
the pocket. 

pocketing-sleevet (pok’ et-ing-slév), n. A large 
and loose sleeve worn in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Of the long pocketting-sleeves in the time of King Henry 


the fourth, Hocclive, a master of that age, sung. 
Camden, Kemains, Apparell. 
pocket-judgment (pok’et-juj’ment), η. For- 
merly, in England, a recognizance given to se- 
eure a private debt, as distinguished from a 
recognizance taken as a public obligation. The 
Statute of Merchants, 13 Edward I., stat. 3, authorized re- 
coguizances to be taken for the securing of debts in certain 
cases, and allowed enforcement against property without 


the formality ofa suit. A recognizance so taken was tech- 
nically termed a statute merchant, and this, too, has been 


called a et-judgment. 

pocket-knife (pok’et-nif), n. A knife with one 
or more blades which fold into the handle, suit- 
ene for carrying in the pocket; loosely, a pen- 

nife. 

pocket-lid (pok’et-lid), π. A pocket-flap. 

pocket-money (pok’et-mun/i), η. Money for 
the pocket or for occasional or trivial expenses. 

pocket-mouse (pok’et-mous),”. An American 
rodent quadruped of the family Heteromyide : 
so called from its pockets or external cheek- 


οσα. Various species are found in the United 
tates, belonging to the genera Dipodomys and Perogna- 
thus. The larger kinds, which leap well, are also known 
as kangaroo-mice and kangaroo-rats. See cuts under Dipo- 
domys and Perognathus. 


pocket-net (pok’et-net), ». <A fishing-net in 
which the fish are caught in certain special 
compartments or pockets. 
pocket-piece cpok οἵπρᾶρ), η. A coin kept in 
the pocket and not spent, generally a coin that 
is not current. 
pocket-pistol (pok’et-pis’tol), α. 1. A pistol 
designed to be carried in the pocket.—2. A 
small liquor-flask, arranged with a screw-stop- 
per, or in other ways safely closed, and often 
fitted with a cup; a small traveling-flask. 
(Slang. ] 
' He... swigged his pocket-pistol. ᾿ 
Naylor, Reynard the Fox, p. 42. (Davies.) 
pocket-rat (pok’et-rat), n. 
gopher. 
pocket-relay (pok’et-ré-la”), π. An instrument 
which can be carried in the pocket to make tele- 
graphic connection at any point ona line. It 
is employed in case of accidents, etc., and hence 
is often called a wrecking-instrument. 
pocket-sheriff (pok’et-sher’if), ». A sheriff 
appointed by the sole authority of the sover- 
eign, and not one of the three nominated by 
the exchequer. [Eng.] 
pockety (pok’et-i), a. [< pocket + -yl.] In 
mining, noting @ lode in which the ore occurs in 
pockets, or small irregular bunches, instead of 
being somewhat uniformly distributed through 
the mass of the veinstone, 
pock-frettent (pok’fret’n), a. Pock-marked ; 
marked with smallpox; pitted with smallpox. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 137. 
pock-house (pok’hous), ». A smallpox hospital. 
[Prov. U. S. 
A Pock House was established, . . . and a general beat- 
ing up for patients was had ο ons the region. 
. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5. 
et -Ηή (pok’i-nes), η. The state of being 
pocky. 
pockmanky, ρου πάν SY (pok-mang’ki, -man’- 
ti), nm. Scotch corruptions of portmanteau. 
pock-mark (pok’mirk), n. A mark or scar made 
by the smallpox; a pock, 


[< pocket + -ful.] pockwood (pok’wid), x. 


of opprobrium. [Secotch.] 

The lignum-vite, 
Guaiacum officinale. 

pocky (pok’i), a. [< pockl + -yl.] 1. Having 
pocks or pustules; infected with an eruptive 
distemper, but particularly with syphilis. 


He might, forewarnd, have left his pockie drabbes. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 


2. Vile; raseally; mischievous; contemptible. 
[ Vulgar. ] 

That Pocky, Rotten, Lying, Cowardly, and most perfidi- 
ous knave, Sir Hugh Caulverly, Knight. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne 

[II. 268, Appendix. 
Pocky cloud. Same as mammato-cumulus, 
poco (ρ6΄Κ6), adv, _[It., little, = Sp. poco= Pg. 
ouco =F. peu, ς L. paucus, few: see paucity. ] 
n music, a little; somewhat; rather: as, poco 
adagio, somewhat slow. 
pococurante (p0’k0o-kj-ran’te), n. [< It. poco, 
little, + curante, ppr. of curare, care: see cure, 
v.) A person characterized by want of care, 
interest, attention, or the like; an apathetic, 
careless, easy, inaccurate person. 

Leave we my mother (truest of all the Pococurantes of 
her sex !) careless about it, as about everything else in the 
world which concerned her. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 20. 


pococurantism (p6”k96-ké-ran’tizm), ». [ς po- 
cocurante + -ism.] The character, disposition, 
or habits of a pococurante; extreme indiffer- 
ence, apathy, or carelessness; inaccuracy. 

Have thy eye-glasses, opera-glasses, thy Long-Acre cabs 
with white-breeched tiger, thy yawning impassivities, 
pococurantisms. Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 17. 

pococurantist (p6’k6-k6-ran’tist), a. [< poco- 
curante + -ist.] Careless; inaccurate. 

pocosin (p6’k6-sin),n. [Also poquosin, pocoson, 
pocason, ete. Algonkian of Virginia, ‘near 
the opening.’] See the quotation. 

These swamps [of Virginia and North Carolina] are lo- 
cally known through the region where they occur as ‘‘dis- 
mals” or ‘‘ pocosins.” 

J. D. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. so9. 

pocularyt (pok’i-la-ri), n.; pl. pocularies (-riz). 

[< L. poculum, a goblet: see poculent.] A drink: 
ing-cup. | 

Some brought forth . . . pocularies for drinkers, some 


manuaries for handlers of relicks, some pedaries for pil- 
grims. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, I. 49. (Davies.) 


poculentt (pok’a-lent),a. [< L. poculentus, drink- 
able, < poculum, a goblet, cup, <+/ poin potare, 
drink: see potation.] Fit for drink. 
Some of those herbs which are not esculent are, not- 
withstanding, pocwlent. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 630. 
poculiform (pok’i-li-form), a. [= F. poculi- 
forme; < Li. poculum, cup, + forma, form.] Cup- 
shaped; of the shape of a drinking-cup or gob- 


Same as pocket- , let. 


pod (pod),”. [Prob.avar. of pad3.] 1. In bot., 
a more or less elongated cylindrical or flattish 
seed-vessel, as 
of the pea, 
bean, catalpa, 
ete.; technical- 
ly, a legume 
or silicle, but 
applied com- 
monly to any 
dry dehiscent 
(mostly) sever- 
al-seeded peri- 
carp, whether 
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of one carpel Ἡ : 
να. leg. Different kinds of Pod. 


1, legume of common vetch (Victa sattva); 
several (cap- 2, follicle of peony (Pxonzia ofictnalis) ; 3, sil- 

ul g { iqua of bitter cress (Cardamine hirsuta); 4, 
8 6). 666118  silicle of field penny-cress (7Alaspi arvense). 


under Arachis, 

balloon-vine, circumscissile, Crucifere, divi-divi, 
and Hriodendron.—2, The straight channel or 
groove in the body of certain forms of augers 
and boring-bits.—3, The pike when nearly full- 
grown. Halliwell.. [Prov. Eng.]—4. A school 
or shoal, as of fishes or whales ; a group or num- 
ber, as of seals or walruses. 


A pod of whales was seen in the offing. 
C. ΜΗ, Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 36. 





Podalyriez 


These groups of walrus on the ice are by the whalers 
called pods. Fisheries of U. S., Υ. ii. 318. 


To set around a pod, to inclose a school of fish in a net. 


x (New Eng.] 


pod (pod), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. podded, ppr. pod- 
ding. [<pod,n.} 1. Toswell and assume the 
appearance of a pod.— 2. To produce pods.— 
3. To drive seals. or walruses into a pod or 
bunch for the purpose of clubbing them. 

A singular lurid green light suddenly suffuses the eye 
of the fur-seal at intervals when it is very much excited, 
as the podding for the clubbers is in progress. 

Fisheries of U. 8., V. ii. 366. 
Podager (pod’a-jér), ». [NL. (Wagler, 1832), 

L. podager, < Gr. ποδαγρός, gouty: see poda- 
gra.) Απ American genus of Caprimulgida, 
typical of the subfamily Podagerinz, having 
long, strong, entirely naked tarsi. P. nacunda, 
the only species, inhabits South America. It is 11 inches 
long, fuscous, vermiculated and maculated with black; 
the throat, belly, and tip of the tail(in the male) are white; 
the primaries are black with a broad white bar. 

[NL., < 


Podagerins (pod’a-je-ri’né), n. pl. 
Podager + -inz.] A subfamily of Caprimul- 
gide, typified by the genus Podager, having the 
wings long and the bill glabrirostral, corre- 
sponding to the Caprimulgineg glabrirostres of 
Sclater, and composed of the genera Podager, 
Lurocalis, and Chordeiles. The best-known example 


is the common night-hawk, bull-bat, pisk, or piramidig of 
the United States. See cut under night-hawk. 


podagerine (pd-daj’e-rin),a. Belonging to the 
Podagerine. 

podagra (po-dag’rii), η. [In ME. podagre,< OF. 
(and F.) podagre = Sp. Pg. It. podagra = D. 
G. Dan. podagra = Sw. podager; < L. podagra, < 
Gr. ποδάγρα, gout in the feet, < πούς (ποδ-), foot, 
+ ὄγρα, a catching (ef. chiragra).| Gout in the 
foot. See goutl, 3. 

I cured him of the gout in his feet, and now he talks of 
the chargeableness of medicine. . . . His podagra hath 
become a ey Sa . . . the gout has got into his fingers, 
and he cannot draw his purse. Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 

podagral (pod’a-gral), a. [< podagra + -al.] 
Same as podagric. 

podagric (po-dag’rik), a. [= It. podagrico; < 
L. pesadrions, gouty, < Gr. ποδαγρικός, gouty; < 
ποδάγρα, gout in the feet: see podagra.| 1. 
Pertaining to the gout; gouty.—2. Afflicted 
with the gout. 

podagrical (pd-dag’ri-kal), a. 
-al.) Same as podagric. 

I shall return to kiss your Hands, and your Feet also, 


could I ease you of that podagrical Pain which afflicts you. 
Howell, Letters; iv. 42. 
A loadstone held in the hand of one that is podagrical 
doth either cure or give great ease in the gout. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 
Podagrion (pd-dag’ri-on), π. [NL. (Spinola, 
1811), < Gr. ποδαγρός, gouty, < ποδάγρα, gout: 
see podagra.| A notable genus of chalcid 
hymenopterous insects, having a very long ovi- 
pa vee and enlarged and dentate hind thighs. 
tis of cosmopolitan distribution, but mainly tropical, and 


its species are invariably parasitic in the egg-cases of or- 
thopterous insects of the family Mantide. 


podagrous (pod’a-grus), a. [= It. podagroso, 
L. podagrosus, gouty, < podagra, gout: see 

podagra.| Same as podagric. 

podalgia (p6-dal’ji-&), n. [NL., < Gr. ποδαλγία, 
pain in the feet, < πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ὄλγος, 
pain.] Pain in the foot; especially, neuralgia 
in the foot. . | 

podalic (po-dal’ik), a. [Irreg. ς Gr, πούς (ποδ-), 
= E. foot, t -al+-ic. Cf. pedal.] Pertaining 
to the feet.— Podalic version, in obstet., the operation 
of turning the fetus within the uterus so as to bring down 
the feet or some part of the lower extremities: distin- 
guished from cephalic version. 

Podalyria (pod-a-lir’i-i), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1793),< L. Podahrius, < Gr. Ποδαλείριος, inmyth, 
son of Aisculapius.] <A genus of leguminous 
shrubs, type of the tribe Podalyrieex, charac- 
terized by the broad obtuse keel-petals united 
on the back, the turgid, ovoid, coriaceous pod; 
simple short-petioled rigid leaves, and a calyx 
remarkably indented at its broadly bell-shaped 


base. The 20 species are natives of South Africa, and are 
silvery-pubescent or villous shrubs, with alternate leaves, 
awl-shaped stipules, and pink, purple, or blue axillary 
flowers, usually only one or two together. P. sericea, the 
African satin-bush, and several other species are culti- 
vated for their flowers and silky leaves. 


Podalyriez (pod’a-li-ri’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1838), « Podalyria + -ex.] A tribe of 
leguminous plants, characterized by its united 
sepals, papilionaceous petals, ten separate sta- 
mens, and simple or radiately compound 


leaves. The Sophores, the only other papilionaceous 
tribe with ten free stamens, is different in its pinnate leaves. 
The Podalyriez include 27 genera, mainly Australian 
shrubs, with unjointed pods, and usually simple leaves 
not jointed to their short petiole, For the best-known 


[ς podagrie + 


Podalyriez 


enera, see Podalyria (the type), Baptisia (the only genus 
fr the baatern United States), Piptanthus, Pultenza, Jack- 
sonia, and Gompholobium. 
podanencephalia (pod-an-en-se-fa’li-i), n. 
[NL., < Gr. πούς (n0d-), = E. foot, + NL. anen- 
cephalia, α. v.] In teratol., anencephalia with 
a pedunculated head. 
Podargide (pd-diir’ji-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Po- 
dargus + -idz#.| A family of fissirostral pica- 
rian birds, typified by the genus Podargus, re- 
lated to the Caprimulgidz, and usually included 
in that family. They have very broad palatine bones 
with posterolateral processes, rudimentary basipterygoid 
processes, no eleeodochon or oil-gland, and a pair of pow- 
der-down tracts, one on each side of the rump. These 
birds are confined to the Oriental and Australian regions ; 
some of them are known as frogmouths, from the great 
breadth and deep fissure of the beak. They are nocturnal 
and insectivorous, and resemble goatsuckers and owls. 
The genera are Podargus, Batrachostomus, and Aigotheles. 
Also Podarging as a subfamily of Caprimulgide. 
podargine (p6-diir’jin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Podargidz or Podargine. 
podargue (po-dirg’), ». A bird of the genus 
Podargus. 
Podargus (p0-diir’gus), . [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
Gr. πόδαργος, switt-footed, « πούς (ποδ-), foot, 
+ ἀργός, swift, 
bright.] 1. The 
typical genus of 
e family Po- 
dargidz. There 
are several species, 
confined {ο the 
Australian and Pa- 
— regions, as 
. strigoides, Or EB 
cuviert, known to 
the colonists as 
more-pork, from its 


cry. 
2. [l.c.] Aspe- 
cies of this 
yenus; ἃ Ῥο- 
argue. 

podarthral(po- 
dir’thral), 4a. 
[< podarthr-um 
+-al.] In or- 
nith., joining 
the toes to the shank; pertaining to the podar- 
thrum: as, the podarthral joint or articulation. 

podarthritis (pod-ir-thri’tis), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ἀρθρῖτις, joint-disease: see 
arthritis.] Inflammation of the joints of the 
foot. 

podarthrum (p6-dir’thrum), ”.; pl. podarthra 
(-thri). [NL., ς Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ἄρθρον, 
a joint.} In ornith., the foot-joint; the meta- 
tarsophalangeal articulation; the juncture of 
the toes collectively with the metatarsus. 

d-auger (pod’a’gér), π. See auger, 1. 

odaxinez (pod-ak-sin’6-é6), ”. pl. 
eardo), < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + L. axis, axle: 
see ax2.] <A subfamily of gasteromycetous 
fungi of the family Lycoperdacee. 

Podaxonia (pod-ak-s6’ni-i), ο. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ἄξων, axis: see ax. ] A phy- 
lum of molluscoids, composed of three classes, 





More-pork (Podargus cuviert), 


Sipunculoidea, Brachiopoda, and Polyzoa, hav- 


ing a secondary long axis of the body at right 


angles with an original oro-anal long axis. 16 
corresponds nearly to Molluscoidea, except in 


including the gephyreans. 
podaxonial (pod-ak-s0’ni-al), a. 

+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the Podaxonia. 
pod-bit (pod’bit), n. 

brace. 


the barrel. 


podder (pod’ér),”. [<pod+-erl.] 1. A gath- 
erer of pods.— 2. pl. Beans, peas, tares,vetches, 
and other podded or leguminous plants in gen- 


eral. [Prov. Eng. in both uses. ] 
poddy (pod’i), a. | 
stout in the belly; paunchy. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. | 
podelcoma (pod-el-k6’mi), n. 


ing ulcer of the foot. 


odencephalus (pod-en-sef’a-lus), ”.; pl. pod- 
[NL., < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + 
ἐγκέφαλος, brain.]. In teratol., an exencephalus 
in which the brain is contained in a pedicel- 


encephali (-li). 


late sac. τα. 
poder (p6-dar’), π. 


α procuration. 
esta (pd-des-tii’), n. 


[NL. (Sac- 


[< Podaxonia 


A boring-tool used in a 


It is semi-cylindrical in shape, with a hollow 
barrel, and a cutting lip projecting from the extremity of 


[ς pod + -y1.] Round and 


[NL., ς Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ἕλκωμα, asore.] A perforat- 


[< Sp. poder, power: see 
power.) In Spanish-Amer. law, a power of at- 
torney formally made before a notary public; 


(It. ὢ F. podestat = 
Pg. podestade), < L. potestas (potestat-), power, 


4578 


podje 


a magistrate: see potestate.] One of certain Podiceps (pod’i-seps),. The original and usual 


ae ge in Italy. (a) A foreign magistrate, placed 
by the emperor Frederick Barbarossa over various talian 
cities. (b) Achief magistrate in Italian towns and in me- 
dieval republics, often clothed with nearly despotic power. 
His functions were largely judicial. 


The Venetians haue alwayes their Podesta, or Gouernour, 
with his two Counsellours resident therein. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 104. 

(ο) In many Italian cities, a subordinate municipal judge. 

podestatet, ». [< F. podestat, « It. podestate, 

podesta : see podesta, potestate.| A magistrate: 
same as potestate. 

Ihaue sene of the greatest podestates and grauest judges 
and Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 308. 

podesterate (pd-des’te-rat), n. [As It. podes- 

teria, podestaria, magistracy (ς podesta, a magis- 

trate: see podesta), + -ate3.] The office, digni- 

ty, or jurisdiction of a podesta; the term of of- 
fice of a podesta, 

In the next year, 1280, in the podesterate of Alberigo 
Signoregi of Bologna, the palaces of the Incontri were 
burnt and demolished by the fury of the people. 

J. Adams, Works, V. 230. 
podetia, x. Plural of podetiwm. 
podetiiform (p6-dé’shi-i-form), a. [< NL. pode- 
tium + Li. forma, form.] Of the shape of a po- 
detium; resembling a podetium. L. Tuckerman, 
Genera Lichenum, p. 232. 
podetium (p0-dé’shi-um), ”.; pl. podetia (-i). 
.» < Gr. rove (ποδ-), {οοῦ.] In bot., in certain 
lichens, the shrubby or stalk-like outgrowth of 
the thallus, bearing apothecia; also, any 
stalk-like elevation. See cuts under Cladonia. 
podex (po’deks), .; pl. podices (pod’i-séz). 
Π,.] In Zodl.: (a) The rump; the uropygium; 
the anus or anal region. (b) In entom., the 
pygidium. 
pod-fern (pod’férn), ». A singular aquatic 
fern, Wome, thalictroides, very variable in 
form, found in the tropics of both hemispheres: 
so called from the pod-like segments of the 
fertile frond, which are bert Metin covered 
with sori. The stipes are inflated with large 
va ae aise 
od-gaper (pod’gii”pér), n. 
“ the Pamily οσον άν. 
podge! (poj),». [Perhaps for plodge; ef. plod1.] 
A puddle; a plash. 
pods e2 (poj), v. 4.5 pret. and pp. podged, ppr. 
po iging. [Perhaps for plodge; ef. plod2.] To 
plod. 
My dames will say Iam a podging asse. 
Historie of Albino and Βεϊίαπια (1638)... (Nares.) 
odgy (poj’i), a. Same as pudgy. 
- nm. Plural of podium. 
podial (p0’di-al), a. [< podium + -al.] Of or 
* pertaining to the podium. 
Odica (pod’i-ki), 2. [NL. (Lesson, 1831), < LL. 
podicus, belonging to a foot, < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
1οοῦ.] The African genus of Heliornithida, 


A bivalve mollusk 





African Finfoot (Podica senegalensts). 


the sunbirds or finfoots, containing several ae 
cies, as P. senegalensis and P. petersi. Also 
called Podoa and Rhigelura. 

podical (pod‘i-kal), a. [ς L. podex (podic-), 
rump, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the podex; 
uropygial; anal or pygidial, as with reference 
to the terminal somite of the abdomen of an 
insect.— Podical plates, in entom., two or more small 
pieces surrounding the opening of the intestinal canal: 
when present, they are generally concealed by the last ex- 
ternal abdominal segments, Anatomists have regarded 


these piates as the rudiments of the eleventh abdominal 
segment, 


Podicipes (p0-dis’i-péz), . 


Podilym 


podite (pod’it), ». 


poditic (po-dit’ik), a. 
poditti (po-dit’i), η. 


form of Podicipes. 
odices, x. Plural of podesx. 
odicipedidz (pod’i-si-ped’i-dé), n. Ni [NL., 
ς Podicipes (-ped-) + -idz.] A family of birds 
of the order Pygopodes, typified by the genus 
Podicipes ; the grebes. The family has many pecu- 
liarities, causing it to rank as a suborder called Pemege 
des, whose characters are the same as those of the fam iy. 
They have no ambiens, femorocaudal, or accessory tendi- 
nosus muscle, only one carotid, short xiphisternum, long 
narrow pelvis, from fifteen to nineteen cervical vertebra, 
a long cnemial process of the tibia anda very large patel- 
la, no superorbital depression for a nasal gland, and a spe- 
cial pyloric sac. Ceca are present, and the oil-gland is 
tufted. The feet are four-toed and lobate, not webbed; 
the nails are flat and blunt; the tail is rudimentary ; the 
rimaries are eleven in number ; the lores are naked ; the 
ead is usually crested; and the bill is of variable shape. 
The leading genera are ’chmophorus, Podiceps, Tachy- 
baptes, and Podilymbus. Colymbid@ is asynonym in one 
of itssenses. Also Podicipidx, Podicepids, Podicipitida. 
See cuts under Aichmophorus and grebe. ' Γ 
[NL., orig. Podi- 
ceps as a specific name (Linnzus, 1766), later 
as a generic name (Latham, 1790), tr. E. arse- 
foot; < L. podex ( podic-), rump, + pes= E. foot.]} 
The typical genus of the family Podicipedide. 
It formerly contained all the grebes, but is now usually 
restricted to those which have the bill moderately stout, 
not longer than the head, and not hooked at the end, the 
tarsus not longer than the middle toe and claw, the dimen- 
sions over ten inches, and the head usually crested and 
ruffed. ‘lhere are numerous species, such as the crested 
grebe, P. cristatus; the red-necked grebe, P. griseigena ; 
the horned grebe, P. cornutus; and the eared grebe, P. 
auritus. Also called Colymbus, Usually Podiceps. See 


cut under grebe. 

us (pod-i-lim’bus),”. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), < Podi(ceps) + (Co)lymbus.] A genus 
of Podicipedidz, containing American grebes 
with a thick stout epignathous bill, and no 
crests or ruffs, the frontal feathers being mu- 


cronate. PP. podiceps is the commonest grebe of the 
United States, commonly called the pied-billed dabchick. 
The genus is also called Hydroka and Neziteles, 


podismus (po-dis’mus), x. [NL.,<Gr. ποδισµός, 
a measuring by feet (taken in sense of ‘a bind- 
ing of the feet’), < ποδίζειν, measure by feet, 
also bind the feet, < πούς (ποδ-), foot.] Spasm 
of the muscles of the foot. 

Podisus (pod’i-sus), απ. [NL. (Herrich-Schif- 
fer, 1853), ς Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ἴσος, equal. ] 
A genus of pentatomid bugs, with over 30 spe- 


cies, all American. They 
are of medium size and usu- 
ally light colors, predaceous 
in habit, and provided with a 
strong beak wherewith to im- 
pale their prey. P. placidus 
is a North American. species, 
notable as an enemy of the im- 
ported currant-worm, Nematus 
ventricosus. P. spinosus is com- 
mon and wide-spread; it at- 
tacks many injurious larve. 
See also cut under soldier-bug. 


[< Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + -ite.] 
A limb or leg of a crusta- 
cean, especially when de- 
veloped as an ambulatory 
appendage, or leg fitted 
for walking. See endopo- 
dite, exopodite, epipodite; also basipodite, cox- 
opodite, dactylopodite, ischiopodite, meropodite. 
propodite, and cuts under Podophthalmia. 


These podites are usually seven-jointed. 
Encyc. Brit., V1. 635. 


[ς podite + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a podite. 


[Australian.] The Aus- 
tralian saw-beaked kingfisher, Syma flavirostris. 


pl. podia (-i). [L. O 
It. podio = F. podium), < podium (see def.), < 
Gr. πόδιον, a little foot, dim. of πούς (ποδ-), 
foot: see pewl.] 1. In arch., a continuous 
pedestal; a stylobate; also, a raised platform 
which surrounded the arena of the ancient 
amphitheater, upon which sat persons of dis- 
tinction, or a bench surrounding a room.— 2, 
In zodl, and anat., the foot; the pes: usually 
applied in ornithology to the toes collectively, 
without the shank of the foot.—3. In conch., 
the foot of a mollusk. Its parts are distinguished 
as propodium, mesopodium, metapodium, and epipodium, 
or fore, middle, hind, and side parts. See cuts under Gas- 
teropoda, Leptonidz, Myidz, and Pisidiide. 
4. In bot.: (a) A footstalk, stipe, or the like. 
Rarely used except in compounds.] (b) A 
joint, internode, or independent unit in the 
growth of the axis of a plant. 





Podisus placidus. 
a, enlarged; 4, natural size. 


yee cut under Syma. 
podium (p0o’di-um), n.; 


podje (poj’e), ». [Native name.] The spec- 


tral tarsier, Tarsius spectrum, of Borneo and 
Celebes. See cut under Tarsius. 


pod-lover 4579 


pod-lover (pod’‘luv’ér), π. The noctuid moth female (in mod, bot. pistil).] In bot., same as 
Dianthecia capsophila: an English collectors’ gynophore. Compare basigynium. 
name, translating the specific term, Podolian (p6-d6’li-an), a. [< It. Podolia (see 


podobranchia (pod-6-brang’ki-i), n.; pl. podo- def.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to Podolia,.a podophthalmitic (pod’of-thal-mit’ik), a, 


branchiz (-6). [NL., < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + district of western Russia.—Podolian cattle, a 
βράγχια, gills.]. Afoot-gill; one ofthe respira- reed of cattle widely distributed throughout Italy, usu- 
tory organs of crustaceans which are attached Αννα ἠικιπος thet alain λα δν, αν 
to the legs. Parts of a podobranchia are distinguished podolo (po-dol/6-ji) η. δα Ἡ, podolodie 
as the base, stem, nded lamina, and apical plume, by ks F i + πο ας, we . 
besides the proper branchial filaments. Podobranchis Gr. move (rod ), foot, + λογία, < λγεω, speak: 
are coxopoditic, or borne upon the coxopoditesofthelimbs see -Ology.] A treatise on or & description of 
to which they are respectively attached, and of which they the foot. Dunglison. 

are the modified epipodites. See cuts under Podophthal- podometer (p6-dom’e-tér), ”. [< Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 


mia, especially M and N. , 
podobranchial (pod-d-brang’ki-al), a. [< podo- foot, + µέτρον, measure.] Same as pedome 


; . ter. 
branchia + -al.| Of or pertaining to a podo- pogonhthalma (pod-of-thal’mi), n. pl. [NL.: 
branchia. see Bodo hthalmia.| 1. In Crustacea, same as 


podobranchiate (pod-6-brang’ki-at), a [< 
podobranchia + -ate1,] Having podobranchiz. 
Podocarpez (pod-6-kir’pé-6), n. pl. [NL. 


Podophthalmia. _ Leach, 1815,—2, In coneh., a 
division of rostriferous gastropods, having eyes 
at the ends of cylindrical peduncles which are 


podophyllin (pod-6-fil’in), n. 


podophylious (pod-6-fil’ us), a. 


(Reichenbach, 1837), < Podocarpus + -ex.] A 
tribe of plants of the family Taxacezx, based on 
Podocarpus of L’ Héritier. Thefact that Podo- 
carpus is preoccupied invalidates the tribal 
name, 

Podocarpus (pod-d-kiir’pus), ». [NL. (Labil- 
lardiére, 1806), so called in allusion to the 
thick fleshy stalk which supports the fruit (not 
so in other conifers); < Gr. ποὺς (πού-), foot, 
+ καρπός, fruit.] 1. A genus of coniferous 
trees of the family Taxacezx, incorrectly called 
Phyllocladus by most authors.—2, An un- 
tenable name for Nageia, also of the Taxa- 
cee, characterized by solitary or twin pis- 
tillate flowers surrounded by a few scales, 
bearing a somewhat stalked and projecting 
blade, which envelops the single adnate and 
inverted ovule. There are about 40 species, chiefly 
natives of the southern hemisphere beyond the tropics, 
and also frequent in montane and eastern tropical Asia. 
They are evergreen trees, with much diversity in foli- 
age: the leaves are either scattered, opposite, two- 
ranked, or crowded; scale-like, linear, or broad; and 
veinless or with many fine parallel veins. The fruit is 
a globular or ovoid drupe or nut, 14 inches or less in 
diameter, in some species edible, as Nageia andina, the 
plum-fir of Chile, with clusters of cherry-like fruits, and Ν. 
excelsa, the native plum or damson of New South Wales, 
also called Mawarra pine and white pine. Several other 
species are known as fir or pine among the colonists of 
New Zealand, Australia, and Cape Colony. Compare jir 
and pinel, and for individual species see kahikatea, matat, 
and miro. Many species are among the most important 
timber-trees of the southern hemisphere, as (besides the 
preceding) NV. Totara, the mahogany-pine ; N. cupressina, 
the kaw-tabua, one of the chief timber-trees of Java ; and 
the various yellow-wood3 of Cape Colony. (See yellow- 
wood.) Others are a source of valuable gums, as NV. poly- 
stachya, the wax-dammar of Singapore. Some are but 
bushes, others reach a great κα as Ν. amara of Java 
(200 feet), and the yacca-tree of the West Indies (100 feet). 


podocephalous (pod-d-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + κεφαλή, head.] In bot., hay- 
ing a head of flowers elevated on a peduncle: 
said of a plant. 

Podoces (p6-d6’séz), n. [NL. (Fischer, 1823), 
< Gr. ποδώκης, swift-footed, < πούς (ποδ-), foot, 
+ ὠκύς, swift.) A genus of oscine passerine 
birds of the family Corvide and subfamily Fregi- 





as nat 


ae ee 


Desert-chough (/odeces Janderz). 


line, with short wings, characteristic of the des- 
ert regions of central Asia; the desert-choughs. 
Four species are described — P. panderi, P. hen- 


podophthalmate (pod-of-thal’mat), a. 


separated from and at the outer edges of the 
long subulate tentacles. It includes the fam- 
ily Ampullariide. ο. E. Gray, 1840.—3. [Used 
as a sing.] A genus of spiders, type of the 
Podophthalmide. 


Podophthalmata (pod-of-thal’ma-tii), m. pl. 


[NL., pl. of Podophthalma.] Same as Podoph- 
thalmia. 
[< Gr. 


πούς (ποῦδ-), foot, + ὀφθαλμός, eye, + -atel,] Same 
as podophthalmic. 


podophthalmatous (pod-of-thal’ma-tus), a. [< 


podophthalmate + -ous.] Same as podophthal- 


mic. 
peepnthal (pod-of-thal’mi-#), ». pl. [NL., 


Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ὀφθαλμός, eye: see 
ophthalmia.| A division of malacostracous 
Crustacea, having the eyes borne upon movable 
eye-stalks or ophthalmites, and the cephalo- 





Parts of the Crawfish (Astacus fluviatilis), with the nomenclature 
of the appendages of the stalk-eyed crustaceans (Podophthalmia) 
and the highet crustaceans (Malacostraca) in general. 

A, mandible: ο, its terminal joints, being the palpus of the mandi- 
ble; Α, first maxilla; 6, second maxilla; ca, scaphognathite; D, 
first maxilliped; #, second maxilliped; /, third maxilliped. (2 
right; the others left.) In A to F, ad, endo ite; ¢, exopodite; a, 
epipodite; ¢, setaceous filaments of coxopodite. 4, cross-section of 
half a thoracic somite: a, the somite ; 4, the coxopodite; c, basipo- 
dite; d, ischiopodite ; #, branchiferous epipodite ; 7, g, branchiz ; 6, 
filiform appendage. J, a branchiferous epipodite, enlarged: a, its 
point of attachment; 4, basal enlargement ; c, c, branchial filaments ; 
α, terminal lobes. 


thorax forming a carapace; the stalk-eyed crus- 
taceans: distinguished from Edriophthalmia. 
The group is divisible into two orders, Stomatopoda and 
Decapoda, the latter containing the most familiar crusta- 
ceans, as prawns, shrimps, crawfish, lobsters, and crabs. 
See also cuts under Astacid2, Astacus, Copepoda, copepod- 
stage, endopodite, lobster, prawn, and stalk-eyed. 
podophthalmian (pod-of-thal’mi-an), a. and n. 
I, a. Same as podophthalmic. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Podophthalmia, 


podopter (pd-dop’tér), n. 


podoscaph (pod’6-skaf), n. 


Podosomata (pod-6-s6’ma-tii), ». pl. 


podosomatous (pod-d-som’a-tus), a. 


podospermium (pod-6-spér’mi-um), . 


Podosphera (pod-6-sfé’ ri), η. 


dersoni, P. biddulphi, and P. humilis. podophthalmic (pod-of-thal’mik), a. [¢ Gr. 
Podocoryne (pod’6-k6-1i'né), m. [NL. (Sars, πούς (ποδ-), foot,  ὀφθαλμός, eye (see ophthal- 

1842), < Gr. πούς (ποδ-}., foot, + κορύνη, a club.] mia), + -ic.] Stalk-eyed, as a crustacean; be- 

The typical genus of Podocorynide. LP. carnea xlonging to the Podophthalmia. 

isan example. Also Podocoryna. Podophthalmide (pod-of-thal’mi-dé), n. pi. 
Podocorynide (pod’6-k6-rin’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., [NL. (Cambridge, 1877), < Podophthalma + 

< Podocoryne + -idz.) A family of gymnoblas- -idz#.] A family of spiders, allied to the Lyco- 

tic hydromedusans, typified by the genus Podo- sid# and Agalenide, and having the eyes placed 


coryne. in four rows, the legs long and slender, and. the 
pododynia (pod-é-din’i-i), π. [NL.,< Gr. πού abdomen long and cylindrical: typified by the 

(ποδ-), foot, + ὀδύνη, pain.] Pain in the foot; genus Podophthalma,. It is represented in the 

podalgia. southern United States by the genus Τείγα- 
podogyn (pod’6-jin), n. [< F. podogyne, < NL. 


gonophthalma, 

podogynium, q. v.] Same as podogynium. podophthalmite (pod-of-thal’mit), π. [ς Gr. 
podogynium ene ames oa | n.; pl. podo- πούς (ποδ-), foot, + E. ophthalmite.] The distal 
᾽ουπία (-). [NL., ¢ Gr, πούς (ποῦ-), foot, γυνή, or terminal joint of the movable two-jointed 





Podostemon (pod-6-sté’mon) 


Podostemon 


ophthalmite or peduncle of the eye of a stalk- 
eyed crustacean, the other being the basioph- 
thalmite. See cut under stalk-eyed. 

[< 


podophihaimite + -ἶο.] Of or pertaining to a 
podophthalmite. 


poddp thalmous (pod-of-thal’mus), a. [< pod- 
«κ ophih 
podophyllic (pod-6-fil’ik), a. [ς podophyll-in 


valm-ic + -ous.] Same as podophthalmic. 


-ic.} Pertaining to or derived from podo- 

phyllin. 

[= F. podophyl- 

line; < Podophyllum + -in2,] A resin obtained 

from the rootstalk of Podophyllum peltatum. 

It is used in medicine asa purgative, and seems to have 

the power of stimulating the secretion of bile. 

[:: i. podo- 
hylleux, < Gr. ποίς (ποδ-), foot, + diador, a leaf. ] 
nentom., having the feet or locomotive organs 

compressed into the fcrm of leaves. 


Podophyllum (pod-6-fil’um), η. [NL. (Linne- 


us, 1737), so called in allusion to the 5- to 7- 
parted leaf, thought to resemble the foot of 
some animal; < Gr. ποίς (ποδ-), foot, + Φφίλ- 
λον, leaf.] A genus of polypetalous plants of 
the family Berberidacezx, characterized by hav- 
ing the ovules in many rows, the flower with 
six sepals, from six to nine petals, as many or 
twice as many stamens, and a large peltate 
stigma crowning the ovary, which becomes in 


fruit a berry. There are 5 species, one being P. pel- 
tatum, the May-apple or wild mandrake of North America, 
the others central and east Asian species. They are sin- 
gular herbs, with thick and prolonged poisonous creeping 
rootstocks, from which rise long-stalked orbicular peltate 
and deeply lobed leaves, known among children as 
umbrellas, from their resemblance both when folded and 
when expanded ; also called duck’s-foot. The flowering 
stem, unlike the other, bears two leaves, peltate near the 
edge, and between them a single large flat white flower. 
The leaves are poisonous, but the sweetish yellow egg- 
shaped fruit is sometimes eaten. See May-apple, 1,2, man- 


drake, 2, hog-apple, and podophyllin. 
[< Gr. ποὺς (ποδ-), 
foot, + πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.) A mem- 
ber of the Podoptera. 
[< Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
foot, + σκάφος, a ship: see scaphus.], A hollow 
apparatus, like a small boat, attached one to 
each foot, and serving to support the body erect 
on the water. 

[NL. 


neut. pl. of podosomatus: see ‘podosomatous.| 
In Leach’s system, an order of aporobranchiate 
Arachnida, constituted by the single family 
Pycnogonide. 

ς NL 


[ 

κό ς Gr. tote (ποδ-), foot, + σῶμα(τ-), 

ody.] Having the legs of conspicuous size in 

comparison with the body; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Podosomata. 


eae (pod’6-spérm), n. [=F. podosperme, 


Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + σπέρμα, seed: see 
sperm.]| In bot., same as funicle, 4. qe 
[NL.: 
see podosperm.] In bot., same as funicle, 4. 

[NL, (Kunze), 
ς Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + σφαῖρα, a ball.] A 
genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the family 


Erysiphacez. The appendages are free from the myce- 
lium, and dichotomously branched at the end. The peri- 
thecium contains but a single ascus. PP. Oxyacanthe is 
the cherry-blight. 


Podostemacex (pod’0-sté-ma’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 


(Lindley, 1836), < Podostemon +-acez.] A fam- 
ily of dicotyledonous archichlamydeous (haplo- 
chlamydeous) plants of the order Rosales, 
characterized by the ovary of two or three 
cells, with numerous ovules in each cell, and by 
the aquatic habit, with creeping or expanded 
disks in place of roots, attached to stones un- 
der water, from which arise stems with small 


leaves like mosses, or fronds resembling alge. 
The flowers are minute, with one, two, few, or many sta- 
mens, one ovary and two or three styles, a three- or five- 
cleft perianth, or in its place a row of little scales, and the 
fruitasmall capsule. There are about 175 species, belong- 
ing to 5 tribes and 22 genera, of which Podostemon is the 
type. They are small plants of rapid rivers and brooks, 
growing firmly attached to stones under water. Properly 


Podostemonacez. 

π. [NL. (Μι- 
chaux, 1803), in allusion to the stamens sup- 
porting the ovary; < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + 
στήµων, warp (stamen).] A genus of aquatic 
plants, type of the family Podostemonacee and 
tribe Eupodostemonee, characterized by the 
two stamens with filaments united more than 
half their length, the two awl-shaped and 
entire stigmas, and an equally two-valved, 


oval, obtuse ped with two cells and eight ribs. 
There are about 12 species, natives of America and the 





Podostemon 


East Indies, with one, the type species, P. Ceratophyllum, 
the threadfoot or river-weed, extending into the northern 
United States. They have erect or branching stems, 
growing fast to stones, or in some the plant forms a lichen- 
like crust, sending up short branches only. Their usual 
aspect is much that of a filamentous or membranous sea- 


weed. 

Podostomata (pod-d-st6’ma-ti), m. pl. [NL. 
neut. pl. of *podostomatus : see podostomatous.} 
A class of Arthropoda, composed of the orders 
Trilobita and Merostomata (the latter contain- 
ing the Xyphosura, Synziphosura, and Eurypte- 
rida): so ealled from the foot-like or.ambula- 
tory character of the mouth-parts. They are 
an ancient generalized type, represented at the 
present day by the king-crabs only. 
podostomatous (pod-d-stom’a-tus), a. [« NL. 
*nodostomatus, < Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + στόµα, 
mouth.}] Having foot-like mouth-parts; be- 
longing to the Podostomata. 

podotheca (pod-6-thé’ki), ».; pl. podothece 
(-sé). [NL., < Gr. ποίς (ποδ-), foot, + θήκη, 
sheath.] 1. Inornith., the covering of the foot, 


poel,'n. 
poe? (pd’e), n. 


peecile (pé’si-lé), n. 


4580 


See poi. 

[Capt. Cook’s rendering of a 
Tahitian name. Also poy, pue.] The poe-bird, 
originally called the poe bee-eater. 


poe-bird (p6’e-bérd), . [< poe? + bird!.] The 


poe, tui, or parson-bird, Prosthemadera cincin- 
nata or nove-zealandiz, a meliphagine bird of 
New Zealand and Auckland. It is about as large 
as a blackbird, iridescent-black in color, with a patch of 
long curly white plumes on each side of the neck, and a 
white bandon the wings. It is valued both by the natives 
for its plumage, which contributes to the ornamentation of 
the feather mantles worn by them, and also as a cage-bird, 
from the fineness of its song and its powers of mimicry. 
See cut under parson-bird. 


[< Gr. ποικίλη, se. στόα, a 
porch adorned with fresco-paintings, fem. of zroz- 
κίλος, many-colored, mottled, pied, variegated, 
various, manifold; akin to L. pingere (7 pic), 
paint: see picture, paint.) A stoa or porch on 
the agora of ancient Athens: so called from the 
paintings of historical and religious subjects 
with which its walls were adorned. See stoa. 


in so far as it is bare of feathers; the tarsal 
envelop and the sheaths of the toes.—2, In 
entom., a leg-case, or that part of the integu- 
ment of a pupa covering a leg. 
podotheeds (i6d.5-the ‘ikal); a. [ςζ podotheca + 
-αἷ.] Sheathing or investing the foot; of or per- 
taining to a podotheea. 
podotrochilitis (pod-6-tr6-ki-li’tis),n. [NL.,< 
Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + τροχιλία, pulley, + -itis. ] 
An inflammatory disease of the fore foot in the 
horse, involving the synovial sheath between casional beds of limestone. See sandstone, Per- 
the sesamoid or navicular bone of the third pha- mian, and New Red Sandstone (under sandstone). 
lanx (or hoof) and the flexor perforans playing pecilocyte ο dake m. [< Gr. ποικίλος, 
over it: commonly called navicular disease. It many-colored, + κύτος, a hollow.] A non-nu- 
is a frequent cause of lameness. cleated red blood-corpuscle of abnormal shape. 
Podoura, podouran, ete. See Podura, ete. peecilocytosis (pé’si-l0-si-td’sis), η. [NL., as 
pod-pepper (pod’pep’ér), n. See Capsicum. pecilocyte + -osis.} The presence of peecilo- 
pod-shell (pod’shel); ». A bivalve mollusk of cytes in the blood. 
the family Pharidz. pecilonym (pé’si-lo-nim), π. [ς Gr. ποικίλος, 
pod-shrimp (pod’shrimp), n. An entomostra- various, manifold, + ὄνυμα, ὄνομα, a name: see 
cous crustacean whose carapace is hinged or onym.] One oftwo or more names for the same 
valvular, and thus capable of inclosing the legs thing; asynonym. Wilder; Leidy. 
as ina pod. The existing pod-shrimps are all small, peci onymic (pé-si-lo-nim’ik), a. [< pecilony- 
but the type is an old one, formerly represented by large m-y + -ic.] Characterized by or pertaining to 
entomostracans. It is illustrated in the cuts under Esthe- pocilonymy. 


ride and Limnetis. An unusually complete combination of pecilonymic 
The once giant pod-shrimps of Silurian times. ambiguities. Buck's Handbook Med. Sci., p. 528. 


peecilite (pé’si-lit), η. Same as bornite. Also 

~ poikilite. 

peecilitic (pé-si-lit’ik), a. and n. [Also potki- 
litic, and incorrectly ες ς Gr. ποικίλος, 
many-colored, mottled, + -it-ic.] A name sug- 
gested by Conybeare as an equivalent for New 
Red Sandstone, in allusion to its variegated col- 
or, the rocks of which this group is made up con- 
sisting chiefly of red, yellow, and variegated 
sandstones, er gains and marls, with oec- 


of his labour and study. 
_ ing, the very fiction itself, the reason or form of the work. 


Encye.. Brit., V1. 663. 
pod-thistle (pod’this’1), , The stemless this- 
tle, Carduus acaulis. 


The people at Brackley . . . always spoke of the stem- 
less thistle as the pod-thistle. 


ρα ρα (pé-si-lon’i-mi), 7. 


[< poecilonym 

-y3.| The use of several different names for 
the same thing; application of different terms 
indifferently to a thing; varied or varying no- 


Academy, Jan. 11, 1890, p. 30. menclature. The Nation, July 18, 1889. 
Podura, Podoura (po-dii’rii, po-dd’ri), n. [NL. Poecilopoda (pée-si-lop’9-dii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
(Linneus, 1748), < Gr. move (ποδ-), foot, + οὐρά, ποικίλος, many-colored, manifold, + move (ποῦ:)-- 
tail.] 1. A Linnean genus ofapterousinsects, .foot.] In Latreille’s system of classification, 
corresponding to the modern order Thysanura, the second order of his Entomostraca, divided 
used by later naturalists with various restric- νο μας μα Toph ses ob en 
. . . ΄ y 1 1 ’ ‘ 1 
tions, and now, by pees of ν΄ - family P pl numerous parasitic crustaceans, fish-lice, etc., as Argulus, 
They have a ev rs hod "rhe * ee μον on Caligus, etc. Livested of these and restricted to the X7- 
oes Se Ἅίν at Bay puted rls got dcr arbi gtail. ae phonata me term is synonymous with Merostomata in one 
on « 4 sense. See Merostoma 
2. [1. c.] A species of this genus; a poduran. 


epee eA cecilopodous (pé-si-lop’d-dus), a. Of or per- 
ιρώ κ ας) όρμ (po-du‘ran, po-do’ran), a. ίνα to the ο μα ‘ , 


and n. Podura + -an.] I, a. Same as po- peecilothermic (pé’si-l6-ther’mik), a. [< Gr. 
durous. ποικίλος, various, + θέρµη, heat.) Varying in 

II, n. A member of the genus Podura or the odily temperature with that of the surround- 
family Poduridz. 


ing medium, as is particularly the case with 
cold-blooded animals. Also poikilothermic. 
[Rare.] 
Most of the lower animals are poikilothermic, or, as they 
have less appropriately been called, cold-blooded. 
Claus, Zool. (trans.), I. 74. 
poem (po’em),”. [<OF. poéme, F. poéme = Sp. 
Pg. It. poema, < L. poéma, ¢ Gr. ποίηµα, anything 
made or done, a poem, < ποιεῖν, make. Cf. poet. ] 
1. A written composition in metrical form; a 
composition characterized by its arrangement 
“in verses or measures, whether in blank verse 
or in rime: as, a lyric poem; a pastoral poem. 
The first and most ος poynt that euer I founde 
meete to be considered in making of a delectable poeme is 
this, to grounde it upon some fine inuention. 
Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse, § 1 (Steele Glas, αι ed. 
{Arber). 


A poem is not alone any work or composition of the poets 
in many or few verses; but even one alone verse some- 
times makes a perfect poem. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


A poem, round and perfect as a star. 
Alex. Smith, A Life Drama, ii. 


There is no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a 
biography, the life of a man. Carlyle, Sir Walter Scott. 


It is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that 
makes a poem. Emerson, The Poet. 
2. A written composition which, though not in 
verse, is characterized by imaginative and po- 
etic beauty in either the thought or the lan- 
guage: as, a prose poem. 


Podurellet, Podourellet (pod-ii-rel’é, Ῥοᾶ-ζ- 
rel’é), n. pl. [NL., dim. of Podura.}. In early 
systems of classification, as Leach’s and La- 
treille’s, a group of thysanurous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Podura, inexactly correspond- 
ing to the modern order or suborder Collem- 
bola. ; 

Poduride, Podouridz (po-di’ri-dé, po-do’ri- 
dé), ”.pl. [NL, (Burmeister, 1838), ς Podura + 
-idz.| A family of thysanurous insects, sub- 
order Collembola, typified by the genus Podura, 
to which various limits have been assigned. It 
was formerly nearly equivalent to Collembola, but is now 
restricted to forms with the body cylindrical and the ap- 
Ῥεπάορο of the fourth abdominal segment developed into 
asaltatory apparatus, The mouth-parts are very rudimen- 
tary. The respiration istracheal, though the podurans are 
supposed also to breathe directly through the integument. 
They are found almost everywhere in dampplaces. There 
are several genera besides Podura, as Anura, Achoreutes, 
Tomocerus, Orchesella, and Lepidocyrtus. See snow-jflea, 
and cut under springtail. 

podurous (p6-dii’rus), a. [< Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, 
+ οὐρά, tail.) Belonging or pertaining to the 
genus Podura in any sense. 
pod-ware (pod’war), η. Pulse growing in pods 
or cods. See podder, 2. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. 1 

eridrosis (pod-i-per-i-drd’sis), n. [NL., 
€Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + ὑπέρ, over, beyond, + 
Ίδρωσις, perspiration: see hidrosis.| Excessive 
sweating of the feet. 


poet (pd’et), 7. 





poet 


poematic (po-e-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. ποιηµατικός, 
poetical, < ποίηµα, a poem: see poem.] Relat- 
ing to a poem; poetical. Coleridge. 
penology, n. See penology. 
oephaga (po-ef’a-gii), ». pl. [NL. (Owen, 
1839), neut. pl. of poephagus: see poephagous.} 
A division of Marsupialia, including the kanga- 
roos and others which feed on grass and herb- 
age; the herbivorous marsupials. 
poe hagous (po-ef’a-gus),a. [ς NL. poephagus, 
Ir. ποηφάγος, grass-eating, < πόα, grass, + φα- 
γεῖν, οαῦ.] Eating grass; feeding on herbage; 
phytophagous or herbivorous; specifically, be- 
longing to the Poephaga. 
Poephagus (p6-ef’a-gus),n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1846), < Gr. ποηφάγος, grass-eating: see poepha- 
gous.| A genus of Bovide, of the subfamily Bo- 
vine; the yaks. The common yak is P. grunni- 
ens. See cut under yak. 
Poephila (p6-ef’i-li),. [Ν1,. (J. Gould, 1842), 
Gr. wéa, grass, + φιλεῖν, Ίονο.] An Australian 
genus of Ploceidx, of the subfamily Spermes- 
tine. There are several species, as P. acuti- 
cauda, P. personata, P. cincta, P. leucotis, and 
P. gonediz. 


poeplet, . A Middle English spelling of people. 
poes 


(p0’e-si), 2. [Formerly also posy (q. ν.); 
< ME. poesie, poyse = D. poézy, poézie = G. poe- 
sie (formerly also poeset, poesey) = Sw. Dan. 
τή, ς 1, agi = OSp. poesi, Sp. poesia = Pg. 
t. poesia, < Li. poesis, poesy, poetry, ς Gr. ποίῃ- 
ow, a making, creation, poesy, poetry, < mozeip, 
make. Cf. poem, poet.| 1. The art of poetic 
composition; skill in making poems. 

Poesie therefore is an arte of imitation, for so Aristotle 
termeth it in his word Mimesis — that is to say, a represent- 
ing, counterfetting, or figuring foorth. 

ir P, Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words for the 


most part restrained, but in all other points extremely li- 
censed. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 141. 


A poem . . . is the work of the poet, the end and fruit 
Poesy is his skill or craft of mak- 


| B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
2. Poetry; metrical composition. 

By the many formes of Poesie the many moodes and pangs 

of louers throughly to be discouered. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 36. 

Simonides said that picture was a dumb poesie, and poe- 

sie a speaking picture. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 805. 

Music and poesy used to quicken you. 
Shak., T. of the §., i. 1. 36. 


Iam satisfied if it cause delight ; for delight is the chief, 
if not the only, end of poesy; instruction can be admitted 
but in the second place; for poesy only instructs as it de- 


lights. Dryden, Def. of Essay on Dram. Poesy. 
The lofty energies of thought, 
The fire of poesy. 
Whittier, The Female Martyr. 
St. A poem. 


Some few ages after came the poet Geffery Chaucer, who, 
writing his poesies in English, is of some called the first 
illuminator of the English tongue. 

Verstegan, Rest. of Decayed Intelligence, vii. 
At. A motto or sentimental conceit engraved 
on a ring or other trinket. See posy. 
A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring 
That she did giue me, whose Poesie was 
For all the world like Cutlers Poetry 


Vpon a knife; Loue mee, and leaue mee not. 
Shak., M. of V. (folio 1623), v. 


Nay, and I have poesies for rings too, and riddles that 
they νο not of, B.S Poe 4 Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
< ME. poete,< OF. poéte, F. 
_ = Sp. Pg. It. poeta = D. poéet = G. Sw. 

an. poet, ς L. poeta, ς Gr. ποιητής, a maker, 
poet, < ποιεῖν, make. Cf. poem, poesy.] 1. One 
who composes or indites a poem; an author of 
metrical compositions. 


A poet is a maker, as the word signifies ; and he who can- 


-not make, that is invent, hath his name for nothing. 


Dryden. 
Search'd every tree, and pry’d on every flower, 
If anywhere by chance I might espy 
The rural poet of the melody. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 125. 
2. One skilled in the art of making poetry, or 
of metrical composition; one distinguished by 
the possession of poetic faculties or suscepti- 
bilities ; one endowed with the gift and power 
of imaginative invention and creation attended 
by corresponding eloquence of expression, com- 
monly but not necessarily in a metrical form. 
ων they that make verses, expressynge therby 
none other lernynge, but the crafte of versifienge, be not 


of auncient writers named ων but only called versify- 
ers. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i, 13. 


I begin now, elevated by my Subject, to write with the 
Emotion and Fury of a Poet, yet the Integrity of an His- 
torian. Wycherley, Love in a Wood, Ded. 








poet 


The poet represents the things as they are impressed on 
his mind by the hand of the Creator, 
Landor, Chesterfield and Chatham. 


The poet is the man whose emotions, intenser than those 
of other men, naturally find a vent for themselves in some 
form of harmonious words, whether this be the form of 
metre or of balanced and musical prose. 

J. C. Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, i. 

Poet laureate. Seelaureate.—Poet’s cassia, See Osyris. 

poetaster (po’et-as-tér), 4. [= OF. poétastre 

= Sp. It. poetasiro, < NL. *poetaster, < L. poeta, 

a poet (see poet), + dim. -αδίεν.] A petty poet; 

a feeble rimester, or a writer of indifferent 
verses. 

He [Voltaire] was well acquainted with all the petty van- 
ities and affectations of the poetaster. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


He makes no demand on our charity in favor of some 
poetaster for whom he may have imbibed a strange affec- 
tion. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 32. 
poetastry (p6’et-as-tri), η. [< poetaster + -y3.] 

The rimed effusions of a poetaster; paltry 

verses. 
poetess (Ρ6΄οἴ-θβ), η. [=F poétesse = Sp. po- 
etisa = Pg. poetiza = It. poetessa,< ML. poetissa, 

fem. of L. poeta, a poet: see poet and -ess.] A 

woman who is a poet. 
poethood (pd’et-hid),». [< poet + -hood.] The 

state or quality of being a poet; the inherent 
qualifications or the conditions that constitute 

a poet. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 47. 
poetic (po-et’ik), a. f= F. poétique = Sp. ig 

ético = Pg. It. poetico (ef. D. G. poetisch = Sw. 
Dan. poetisk), eT. poeticus, ς Gr. ποιητικός, cre- 
ative, poetic, ς ποιεῖν, make (> ποτής, poet): 
see poet.| 1. Of or pertaining to poetry; of the 
nature of or expressed in poetry; possessing the 
qualities or the charm of poetry: as, a poetic 
composition; poetic style. 

In our own day such poetic descriptions of Nature have 
burst the bonds of metre altogether, and filled many a 
splendid page of poetic or imaginative prose. 

J.C. Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, viii. 

2. Of or pertaining to a poet or poets; charac- 

teristic of or befitting a poet: as, poetic genius; 

poetic feeling; poetic license. 
Then farewell hopes o’ laurel boughs, 
To garland my poetie brows! 
Burns, To James Smith. 

He [Faraday] was always in the temper of the poet, and, 
like the poet, he continually reached that point of emotion 
which produces poetic creation. Stopford Brooke, Faraday. 
3. Endowed with the feeling or faculty of a 
poet; having the mperine bacon ἆ sensibility, or 
expression of a poet; like a poet: as, a poetic 
youth; a poetic face. 

What. warm, poetic heart but inly bleeds, 
And execrates man’s savage, ruthless deeds | 
Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 

4. Celebrated, or worthy to be celebrated, in 

poetry: as, a poetic scene. 

When you are on the east coast of Sicily you are in the 


most poetic η. of the classic world. 
ο. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 104. 


Mere trade became poetic while dealing with the spices 
of Arabia, the silks of Damascus, the woven stuffs of 
Persia, the pearls of Ceylon. 

C. E, Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 41. 


5. Of or pertaining to making or shaping, espe- 
cially to artistic invention and arrangement. 
[Recent. ] 

Poetic philosophy is a form of knowledge having refer- 
ence to the shaping of material, or to the technically cor- 
rect and artistic creation of works of art. 

Ueberweg, Hist. Philos. (trans.), I. 
Poetic gustice, an ideal distribution of rewards and pun- 


ishments such as is common in poetry and works of fiction, 
but seldom exists in real life. 


And so it came to pass that quite unintentionally, and 


re bi hy sort of poetic justice, Rodrigue’s letter to Rose, as 
ers to him, was written by a third person. 

The Century, XX XVII. 584. 
Poetic license, a privilege or liberty taken by a poet in 


using words, phrases, or matters of fact in order to pro- 
duce a des effect. 


poetical (pd-et’i-kal), a. [< poetic + -al.] Same 
as poetic. ) 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning. 
“Music,” says Dryden, ‘‘is inarticulate σε. 

Johnson, Pope. 

poetically (pd-et’i-kal-i), adv. In a poetical 

sense or manner; according to the laws of po- 
etry. 

The critics have concluded that it is not necessary the 
manners of the hero should be virtuous. They are poeti- 
cally good if they are of a piece. Dryden, Aneid, Ded. 

poetics (po-et’iks), n. [Pl. of poetic: see -ics. 
Cf. F. poétique = Sp. Pg. It. poetica, f., poetics. ] 
That branch of criticism which treats of the 
nature and laws of poetry. 

poeticule (pd-et’i-kil),. [<L. poeta, a poet, + 
dim, term. -culis.] A petty poet; a poetaster. 
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A study which sets before us in fascinating relief the 
professional poeticule of a period in which as yet clubs, 
coteries, and newspapers were not. 

A, C. Swinburne, Nineteenth Century, X XI. 97. 
poetization (poet-i-zi’shon), n. [< poetize + 
-ation.] Composition in verse; the act of ren- 
dering in the form of poetry. Also spelled po- 
etisation. 

The great movement for the poetization of Latin prose 
which was begun by Sallust ran its course till it culminated 
in the monstrous style of Fronto. Encyc. Brit., XX. 187. 

poetize (pd’et-iz), v.; pret. and pp. poetized, ppr. 
poetizing. [< F. poétiser = Sp. Pg. poetizar = 
It. poetizzare, poetezzare, < ML. poetizare, poeti- 
sare, compose poetry, < L. poeta, a poet: see poet 
and -ize.] 1. intrans. To compose poetry ; write 
as a poet. | 
I versify the truth, not poetize. Donne. 


II. trans. To make poetic; cause to conform 
to poetic standards; express in a poetic form. 
What Ovid did but poetize, experience doth moralise, our 
manners actually perform. Lev. Τ. Adams, Works, I. 212. 


Virgil has, upon many occasions, ported ... awhole 
sentence by means of the same word. 
Goldsmith, Poetry Distinguished from other Writing. 


Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the near, the low, 
the common, was explored and poetized. 


Emerson, Misc., Ῥ. 93. 
Also spelled poetise. 
poet-musician (p0’et-mi-zish’an), n. One 
in whom the gifts and skill of the poet and the 
musician are united; a bard. | 
poetresst (pd’et-res), n. [< OF. poeteresse, as if 
< ML. *poetrissa for L. poetris, poetria, a poet, 
< Gr. ποήτρια, fem. of ποιητής, a poet: see poet. 
Cf. poetess.] Same as poetess. 
Most peerless poetress, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenser. 
poetry (p6’et-ri), π. [ς ME. poetrye, poetrie, < 
OF. poetrie, poeterie, poterie, poetrerie = Olt. 
oetria, < ML. poetria, Posty. (ef. L. poetria, 
Gr. ποιήτρια, a poetess), ς L. poeta, a poet: 
see poet and -ry.}. 1, That one of the fine arts 
which addresses itself to the feelings and the 
imagination by the instrumentality of musical 
and moving words; the art which has for its 
object the exciting of intellectual pleasure by 
means of vivid,imaginative, passionate, and in- 
spiriting language, usually though not neces- 
sarily arranged in the form of measured verse 
or numbers. 
By poetry we mean the art of employing words in such 
8 manner as to producean illusion on the imagination, the 


ατί οἳ doing by means of words what the painter does by 
means of colours. Macaulay, Milton. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God; 
He made his prophets poets; and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power— under-makers. 
Bailey, Festus, Proem. 


The grand power of Poetry is its interpretative power, 
by which I mean . . . the power of so dealing with things 
as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate 

-sense of them, and of our relations with them. 
M. Arnold, Maurice de Guérin. 


We shall hardly make our definition of poetry, consid- 
ered as an imitative art, too extended if we say that it is 
a speaking art of which the business is to represent by 
means of verbal signs arranged with musical regularity 
everything for which verbal signs have been invented. 

Encyc. Brit., 1X. 207. 


2. An imaginative, artistic, and metrical col- 
‘loeation of words so marshaled and attuned as 
to excite or control the imagination and the 
emotions; the language of the imagination or 
emotions metrically expressed. In a wide sense 
poetry comprises whatever embodies the products of the 
imagination and fancy, and appeals to these powers in 
others, as well as to the finer emotions, the sense of ideal 


beauty, and thelike. In this sense we speak of the poetry 
of motion, 


The essence of poetry is invention: such invention as, 
by producing something unexpected, surprises and de- 
lights. Johnson, Waller. 


Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. Poetryis opposed to science, and prose to metre. 
. . . The proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement or communication of truth; the proper im- 
mediate object of poetry is the communication of imme- 
diate pleasure. Coleridge. 


No literary expression can, properly speaking, be called 
poetry that is not in acertain deep sense emotional what- 
ever may beits subject matter, concrete in its method and 
its diction, rhythmical in movement, and artistic in form, 

Eneye. Brit., XIX. 257. 
3. Composition in verse; a metrical composi- 
tion; verse; poems: as, heroic poetry; lyric or 
dramatic poetry; a collection of poetry. 
Oon seyde that Omere made lyes 
Feyninge in his poetries, 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1477. 

And this young birkie here, ... will his . . . poetries 

help him here? Scott, Rob Roy, xxiii. 


‘Arcadic, lyric, etc., poetry. See the adjectives. 


pogonia?, ». Plural of pogo- 
nium 


Pogonias (p6-g0’ni-as), n. 


pogmmuAsis (p6-gd-ni’ a-sis), ή. 
π 


pogoniate (p0-g0’ni-at), a. 


Po 
[ 





Pogonorhynchus 


poetship (p6’et-ship), n. [< poet + -ship.] The 
state of being a poet; poethood. 

poet-sucker (po’et-suk’ér),». Asuckling poet; 
an immature or precocious poet. [Low. | 

What says my poet-sucker ? 
He’s chewing his muse’s cud, I do see by him. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 

pogamoggan (pog-a-mog’an), . [Amer. Ind.] 
A weapon used by some tribes of North Amer- 
ican Indians, consisting of a rounded stone in- 
closed in a net of woven fibers ending in a 
strong braid, by which it can be whirled. Com- 
pare slung-shot. 

pogge (pog), n. A cottoid fish, the armed bull- 
head, Agonus cataphractus. 





Ῥορρε (Agonus cataphractus). 


poggy! (pog’i), ”.; pl. poggies (-iz). [Also pog- 
gie.| Asmallarctic whale, yielding only about 
20 or 25 barrels of oil, supposed to be the young 
of the bow-head, whale, Balzna mysticetus.  C. 
M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 60. See eut 
under whale. 

poggy” (pog’i), nm. Same as porgy. 

poghaden (pog-ha’dn); ». [Algonkian. of 

aine: ef. Abenaki pookagan (Rasles).] The 
menhaden. Also paughaden, pauhagen. _ 
The Abnaki name “ Pookagan,” or “Poghaden,” which 

means “fertilizer.” G. B. Goode, Amer. Fishes, p. 38h, 

Pogonia! (pd-gd’ni-i), n. 
IND. (Jussieu, 1789), so 
called in allusion to the fre- 
quently fringed lip; < Gr. 
πωγωνίας, bearded, « πώγων, 
beard.] A genus of terres- 
trial orchids of the tribe 
Necitiex, type of the subtribe 
Pogoniex, characterized by 
the distinct and usually erect 
sepals, the long wingless 
eolumn, and the undivided 
or three-lobed lip. There are 
only two known species, both natives 
of eastern North America from New- 
foundland {ο Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Florida. P. ophioglossoides (some- 
times called snake’s-mouth orchis) 
grows in meadows and swamps and 
has a slender rootstock, fibrous 
roots, and a slender stem bearing a 
single handsome and fragrant pale- 
rose nodding flower, a single leaf, 
and a single bract. P. divaricata 
has flesh-colored petals and occurs 
in swamps in the southeastern 
United States. Several species of 
orchids belonging to the genera 
Isotria and Triphora have been re-. 
ferred to this genus by some authors. 





Flowering Plant and 
Leaf of Snake’s-mouth 
Orchis (FPogonia ophio- 
glossoides). 


[NL. (Lacépéde, 1802), ς Gr. 
πωγωνίας, bearded, ς πώγων, 
beard.] 1. Inichth., a genus 
of scisnoids, having numerous barbels on the 
lower jaw (whence the name); the drums or 
drumfish, as P. chromis. See eut under drum], 
11 (a).— 2. In ornith., same as Pogonorhynchus. 


Iiliger, 1811. 
[NL., < Gr. 


γων, beard (ef. πωγωνίας, bearded), + ~iasis.] 
Exeessive growth of beard, especially in a wo- 
man. 
[< Gr. πωγωνιάτης, 
bearded, ςπώγων, beard.] 1. In zodl., bearded 
or barbate.—2. In ornith., webbed, as a fea- 
ther; having webs or pogonia; vexillate. 


pogonier (p6-g6’ni-um), πι. pl. pogonia (-Ά). 


L., ς Gr. πωγώνιον, dim. of πώγων, a beard.) 
pe ornith., the web, vane, or vexillum of a fea- 
ther. 3 
onorhynchine (p6-g0’n6-ring-ki’né), η. pi. 

., < Pogonorhynchus + -ine.] A subfamily 
of Megalemide (or Capitonide), typified by the 
genus Pogonorhynchus, and containing the Afri- 
ean barbets. 


A meee nchus (p0-g6-n6-ring’kus), n. [NL. 
a 


η der Hoeven, 1835), < Gr. πώγων, beard, + 
ῥύγχος, snout.] A genus of African barbets, 
typical of the subfamily Pogonorhynchine, hay- 
ing a large suleate and dentate beak which is 
ο A pogoniate. P. dubius is glossy-black, blood- 
red, and white. P. hirsutus (or flavipunctata) is a barbet 
of the Gaboon, forming the type of the subgenus Tricho- 
lzma. See cut on following page. 


Pogostemon 
Pogostemon (po- 
go-sté’mon), η. 
[NL.. (Desfon- 
taines, 1815), so 


ealled in allu- 
sion to the long 
hairs often 
clothing the 
filaments; ς Gr. 
πώγων, beard, + 
στήµων, high 
(stamen).] 


genus of dicoty- 
ledonous sym- 
petalous plants 
of the Men- 
thacez or mint 
family, type of 
the tribe Pogostemonex, and characterized 
by the four perfect stamens, which are pro- 
truding, distant, straight, and little unequal, 
and by the terminal roundish one-celled an- 
thers, five-toothed calyx, four-cleft corolla 
with one lobe spreading, and the flowers 
close-crowded in large verticillasters, in an 


interrupted spike or panicle. There are about 
thirty species, natives of the East Indies and the Malay 
archipelago. They are herbs or shrubby plants, with 
opposite leaves, and the numerous small flowers are whit- 
ish and purple, or of other colors. See patchouli for 
the principal species. 

pogue (pog), π. [< Ir. Gael. pog = W. poe, a 
kiss.} A kiss. [Irish.] 


I axed her for a pogue, 
The black-eyed saucy rogue, 
For a single little pogue, 
An’ she scornful turned away ! 
he Century, XXXViIT. 892. 


ogy (po’gi), n.; pl. pogies (-giz). [Also PO9dY, 
poggre, pogie, porgy: appar. a corruption ο 

pauhagen.| 1. The menhaden, Brevoortia ty- 

rannus. [Νου England.]—2. A kind of small 

fishing-boat used in the Bay of Fundy and 

along the New England coast. Perley. 

ogy νε (p0’gi-kach’ér), n. A sailing ves- 

sel or steamer employed in the capture of men- 
ey dail 1), πι. A seagull found at 
ogy- (po’gi-gul), ή. sea-g ound a 

Penne 06d, Massachusetts. (where so called), 
perhaps Larus argentatus. 

poh (po), interj. Same as pooh. 

pohutukawa (p0-hé-té-kii’ wi), n. [Maori: see 
the quotation.}] A conspicuous tree, Metroside- 
ros tomentosa, growing on rocky coasts in New 
Zealand. It has leathery shining leaves, and is very 
handsome in blossom. Its bark yields a brown dye, and 
its hard strong reddish wood is suitable for the frames of 
ships, agricultural implements, etc. 


Here every headland is crowned with magnificent po- 
hutukawa-trees, literally rendered the ‘brine-sprinkled,’ 
. . . Known to the settlers as the Christmas tree, when 
boughs of its glossy green and scarlet are used in church 
decoration as a substitute for the holly-berries of Old Eng- 
land. 

Constance F. Gordon Cumming, The Century, XX VII. 920. 


poi (po’i), ». [Hawaiian.] An article of food 
of the Sandwich Islanders, prepared from the 


root of the taro, Culadium Colocasia. After be- 
ing mixed with water, the taro-root is beaten with a 
pestle till it becomes an adhesive mass like dough; it is 
then fermented, and in three or four days is fit for use. 
Also poe. C. W. Stoddard, South Sea Idyls, Ρ. 135. 


Poi is generally eaten from a bowl placed between two 
people, by dipping three fingers into it, giving them a 
twirl round, and then sucking them. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IT. xvi. 


oignancy (poi’nan-si), n. [< poignan(t) + 
es - 1 Tho power of stimulating the organs 
of taste; piquancy.—2, Point; sharpness; 
keenness; power of irritation; asperity: 88, 
the poignancy of wit or sarcasm.—38, Pain- 





" 


ΜΜ. 
Pogonorhynchus hirsutus. 


fulness; keenness; bitterness: as, the poi-— 


gnancy of grief. 
poignant (poi’nant),a@. [Early mod. E. poynant, 
< ME. poynant, ς OF. (and F.) nana te Sp. 


Pg. pungente = It. pungente, pugnente, < Li. pun- 
ο δα ppr. of pungere, prick: see pungent, 
and ef. point.|] 1+. Sharp to the taste; biting; 
piquant; pungent. 

Wo was his cook, but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and ον and redy al his gere, 


haucer, Gen. Ἐτο]. to C, T., 1. 352. * 


No poignant sauce she knew, nor costly treat; 
Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 21. 


2+. Pointed; keen; sharp. — | 
His poynant speare, that many made to bleed. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 19. 
8. Keen; bitter; satirical; hence, telling; 
striking. 
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Always replying to the sarcastic remarks of his wife with 
complacency and poignant good humour. 
Sir T. More, Family of Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. xiv. 


Example, whether for emulation or avoidance, is never 
so poignant as when presented to us in a striking person- 
ality. Lowell, Books and Libraries. 

_4, Severe; piercing; very painful or acute: 
as, poignant pain or grief. 

Our recent calamity . . . had humbled my wife’s pride, 


and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, xxii. 
=Syn. 3 and 4, Piquant, etc. (see pungent), sharp, pene- 
trating, intense, biting, acrid, caustic. : 

poignantly (poi’nant-li), adv. In a poignant, 
stimulating, piercing, or irritating manner; 
with keenness or point. 
poignard, π. [F.] Same as poniard. 
poignet (poin),. [< I’. poing, fist: see poing.] 
ist; hand. 

The witnesses which the faction kept in poigne (like 
false dice, high and low Fullhams), to be played forth 
upon plots and to make discoveries as there was occa- 
sion, were now chapfallen. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 108. (Davies.) 


poimenics (poi-men’iks), η. [<, Gr. ποιµήν, a 
shepherd, LGr. a pastor: see -ics.] Pastoral 
theology. See pastoral. 

poinadot, ». Same as poniard. 

My Peece I must alter to a Poynado, and my Pike toa 
Pickadevant. : 

Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 70). 
Oinardt, ». An obsolete form of poniard. 

Doiiciasie (poin-si-a’na),n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), named after Poinci, a governor-general 
of the West Indies in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, who wrote on the natural history of the 
Antilles.] A genus of leguminous plants of the 
family Czsalpiniacee and tribe Eucesalpiniee, 
characterized by the five valvate calyx-lobes, 
five nearly equal orbicular petals, ten distinct 
declined stamens, and hard flat two-valved 


ved Pies So 3 pods. The species are found widely 

distributed in the warmer parts of the world. They are 
handsome trees with bipinnate leaves and showy orange 
or scarlet flowers. P. pulcherrima, with red and yellow 
flowers, is the Barbados-pride, flower-pride, or flower- 
fence. J. Gilliesiit is the crimson thread-flower. P. 
er ame occurs in the Florida Keys and in the West 
ndies, 

poind (piind, pind),v. t. 1. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of pind or pound?.—2. To seize; dis- 
train; seize and sell under warrant, as a 
debtor’s goods. [Scotch.] 


He slew my knight, and poin’d his gear. 
Lament of the Border Widow (Child's Ballads, III. 87). 


poinder, π. A dialectal form of pinder, Also 


punder. [Sc.] 
I ll... get my bit supper frae Ringan the poinder 
up by. Scott, Antiq., xxiv. 


poinding (piin’-, pin’ding),n. [V.n. of poind.] 
In Scotch law, a process by which a creditor may 
enforce his demand by seizure of movable prop- 
erty. It is carried into effect either by sale and payment 
of the proceeds to the creditor, or by appraisal of the goods 
and their delivery to the creditor on account. Personal 
poinding cannot be prosecuted, except against a tenant for 
rent, until the debtor has been charged to pay or perform 
and the days allowed therefor have expired. The right of a 
private creditor to reach things in action and some other 
movables, such as money and ornaments on the person, 
has been questioned. Real poinding, or poinding of the 
round, is the remedy of one who is enforcing a lien or 
δι on land, as distinguished from a personal obliga- 
tion to seize movables found on the land, other than 
those of strangers, and other than those of a tenant in ex- 
cess of rent actually due from him. 


poinette, η. See poynet. 
poing (pwan),”. [F., the fist, = Sp. puiio= Peg. 
punho = It. pugno, ς L. pugnus, fist.] In her., 
a fist or closed hand used as a bearing, 
Poinsettia (poin-set’i-’), ». [NL. (Graham, 
1836), named after Joel R. Poinsett, American 
minister to Mexico, who discovered the plant 
there in 1828.] 1. A genus of American apeta- 
lous plants of the family Luphorbiacee and 
tribe Luphorbiex, by some authors included 
as a section of the vast genus Euphorbia. 
—2, [l. ο.) Poinsettia pulcherrima, a plant 
much cultivated in conservatories. It is con- 
spicuous for the large scarlet floral leaves surrounding its 
crowded yellowish cymes of small flowers, and is much 
used for decoration, especially in churches. Also called 
Christmas-flower or Easter-flower, in England lobster-flower 
and Mexican flame-leaf, and in Mexico flora de pasqua. 
point! (point), π. απᾶ a. [< ME, point, poynt, 
pointe, poynte; < (a) OF. point, poinct, puint, F. 
oint, m., a point, dot, full stop, period, speck, 
ole, stitch, point of time, moment, difficulty, 
ete., = Sp. punto = FE. ponto = It. punto, m., = 
OF ries. punt, pont = D. punt = MLG. punte, LG. 
punt, ptint=MHG. punct, punt, puncte, punte, G. 
unkt = Icel. punktr = Sw. Dan. punkt, a point, 
L. punctum, « point, puncture, spot on dice, 


‘mond or fragment of a diamon 





point 


small part or weight, moment, point in space, 
etc., prop. a hole punched in, neut. of punctus, 
pp. of pungere, prick, pierce, punch: see punchl, 
pungent (cf. L. punctus (punctu-), a pricking, 
stinging, also a point, < pungere, prick, punch); 
(0) < OF. pointe, poincte, puinte, F. pointe, f., 
a point, bodkin, small sword, place, etc., also 
sharpness, pungency, ete., = Sp. punta = Pg. 
ponta = It. punta, f.,< ML. punceta, f., a point, 
ete., fem. of L. punctus, pp. of pungere, prick. 
pierce, punch: see above.| I, ». 1. Thesharp 
end of something, as of a thorn, pin, needle, 
knife, sword, ete. 
With the egge of the knyfe youre trenchere vp be ye 
reysande 
As nyghe the poynt as ye may. 
Babees Book (E. BE. Τ. 5.), p. 138. 
Right forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead. 
Pope, liad, viii. 362. 
This barbed the point of P.’s hatred. 
Dickens, Great Expectations, IL 217. 


2. That which tapers to or has a sharp end; a 
tapering thing with a sharp apex. (at) A sword. 
Why, I will learn you, by the true judgment of the eye, 
hand, and foot, to control any enemy’s point in the world. 
Β. Jonson, very Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
(b) In etching, an engraving-tool consisting of a metallic 
point, a sewing-needle or a medium embroidery-needle, 
or a rat-tail file ground to an evenly rounded tapering 
point, not too sharp if intended for use on an etching- 
round, but much more trenchant if it is to be employed 
dry-point on the bare copper. 
There were also many fragments of boxwood, on which 
were designs of exquisite beauty, drawn with the point. 
ο. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 379. 
(c) In printing, a projecting pin on a press for marking 
the register by perforating the paper. (d) A small dia- 
used for cutting glass. 
(e) A punch used by stone-masons to form narrow ridges 
in the face of a stone which is to be afterward dressed 
down. (f) A wedge-shaped chisel for nigging ashler. (g) 
A triangular piece of zinc for holding glass in the sash be- 
fore the putty is put in. (A) pl. In rail., the switches or 
movable guiding-rails at junctions or stations. [Eng.] 
For horse traction fixed points of chilled cast-iron or 
steel are sufficient, as the driver can turn his horses and 
direct the car on to either line of rails. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 507. 
(ὃ A branch of a deer’s antler. See antler. 
He was a fine buck of eight points. 
T’. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips. 
(j) In backgammon, one of the narrow tapering spaces 
on which the men are placed. (k) pl. Spurs or stout nee- 
dles suitably fastened in a flat board, on which printed 
sheets are placed by passing the needles through the 
point-holes; this is done to insure the exact cutting of 
ia sheets that have uneven margins. Knight, Book- 
inding. 
3. A salient or projecting part; a part of an 
object projecting abruptly from it, as a peak 
from a range or a promontory from the coast. 
And the sayde yle Cirigo is directely ayenst the poynt of 
Capo Maleo in Morrea. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 
The splintered points of the crag are seen, 
With water howling and vexed between. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone. 
4. A salient feature or physical peculiarity ; 
especially, a feature which determines the ex- 
cellence of an animal; characteristic; trait. 
So remarkable was their resemblance [two horses] in 
points, action, and color that .. . even the grooms came 
out to see. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 226. 


5. The salient feature of a story, discourse, 
epigram, or remark; that part or feature of a 
saying, οίο., which gives it application; the 
directly effective part; hence, the possession 
of such a feature; force or expression general- 
ly: as, he failed to see the point of the joke; 
his action gave point to his words. 

Every author has a way of his own in bringing his points 
to bear. , Lristram Shandy, i. 9. 

Both her [Madame de Lieven’s] letters and her conver- 
sation are full of point. Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 3, 1819. 

An epigram now is a short satire closing with a point of 
wit. 1. 1’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., 11. 552. 
6. The precise question or matter in dispute or 
under consideration; the principal thing to be 
attended to; the main difficulty to be met or ob- 
viated: as, these are side issues—let us come 
to the point. 

He maintained, which was in fact the point at issue, 
that the opinions held at that day by the Quakers were 


the same that the Ranters had held long ago. 
Southey, Bunyan, p. 42. 


** You haven't told me about the Greek yet,” says Charles 
Wall, clinging to the point. : 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 115. 

7. An indivisible part of an argument, nar- 

rative, or account; a particular; a detail; an 
item. See at all points and in point of, below. 

Where she no point had of diffame no dais. 
Rom. of Partenay, 1. 3392. 





point 


But for y am a lewed man, paraunter y migte 
Passen par aventure & in som poynt erren. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 846. 
Told him every poynt how he was slayn. 
ας Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 202. 


But in what particular points the oracle was, in faith I 
know not. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


You are now beyond all our fears, and have nothing to 
take heed on your self but fair ladies. A pretty point of 
security, and such a one as all Germany cannot afford. 

Sir John Suckling, Letters (1648), p. 86. 


8. Particular end, aim, purpose, or concern; 
object desired: as, to gain one’s point. 


The constant design of both these orators, in all their 
speeches, was, to drive some one particular point. 
Swift, To a Young Clergyman, 
Our Swain, 
A very hero till his point was gained, 
Proved all unable to support the weight 
Of prosperous fortune. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 


I sup the point of the exhibition lay in hearing the 
notes of love and jealousy warbled with the lisp of child- 
hood; and in very bad taste that point was. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xi. 


Therain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do. Irving, Rip Van Winkle. 


9}. Case; condition; situation; state; plight. 
He departed that Ryvere in 360 smale Ryveres, because 
that he had sworn that he scholde putte the Ryvere in 
suche poynt that a Woman myghte wel passe there with- 
outen castynge of hire Clothes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 41. 


He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T.,1. 196. 


And over yere thai wol been in goode pointe, 
Withouten scorf or scalle in cors or jointe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 154. 


Amaunt %e-thought hym that he myght come neuer in 
better poynt to conquere his Castell that he so longe hadde 
loste, and sente after peple. Merlin (E. E. 'T. 8.), ii. 350, 


10+. A deed or feat; an exploit. 


Yf thow durst, par ma fay, 
A poynt of armys undyrtake, 
‘Thow broke her wille fore ay. 
Torrent of Portugal, p. 36. (Halliwell.) 


11. A mark made by the end of a sharp in- 
strument, such as a pin, needle, pen, ete.; a 
dot or other sign to mark separation, to mea- 


sure from, ete. Specifically —(a) A mark of punctua- 
tion; a character used to mark the divisions of composi- 
tion, or the pauses to be observed in reading or speaking, 
as the comma (,), the semicolon (;), the colon (:), and espe- 
cially the period or full stop (.). 


There abruptly it did end, 
Without full point, or other Cesure right. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 68. 


Who shall teach the propriety and nature of points and 
accents of letters? Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 168. 


But thy Name all the Letters make; » 
Whate er ΗΒ writ, I find ‘hat there, 
Like Points and Comma’s ev’ry where. 
Cowley, The Mistress, The Thief. 


Hence—(b). A stop; a conclusion; a period. 


And thera bone ; for ended is my tale. 
haucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 469. 


ο) A diacritical mark, indicating a vowel, or other modi- 
cation of sound: especially in Hebrew, Arabic, etc. (d) 
A dot used in writing numbe"s—(1) inserted after the 
units’ place to show where the decimals begin (specifically 
called a decimal point); or @) placed over a repeating de- 
cimal, or over the first and last figures of a circulating de- 
cimal: thus, § = .83; 23 = 1.2567; or (8) used to separate a 
series of figures representing a number into periods of a 
certain number of figureseach. (e) In musical notation, a 
dot affixed to a note, either after it, to increase its time- 
value see dot), or above or below it, as a sign of a staccato 
effect (see staccato). (f) A speck or spot; a jot; a trace; 

hence, figuratively, a very small quantity. 

Thei cowde not in hym espi no poynte of covetise. 

Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), i. 106. 


12, An object having position but not exten- 
8100. (qa) A place having spatial position but no size. 


A point has no extension. 
W. Chauvenet, Elementary Geometry, p. 9. 
We sometimes speak of space, or do suppose a point in 
it, at such a distance from any part of the universe. Locke. 


All rays proceeding from a point pass through a single 
por after reflexion, because they undergo a change in 
heir direction greater in proportion as the point of the 
mirror struck is distant from the principal axis. 
Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 42. 
b) In astron., a certain place marked in the heavens, or 
istinguished for its importance in astronomical calcula- 
tions: as, vertical points (the zenith and the nadir); equi- 
noctial points ; solstitial points, (c)In persp., any defini- 
tive position with reference to the pective oe a as, 
a of sight; vanishing-point, d That which has posi- 
sm in time, but no definite continuance; an instant of 
6. 


And a-noon as he was comen his felowes recouered that 
were in pointe to leve place. Merlin (1, E. T, 8.), iii. 459. 


The period of his [Henry V.’s] accession is described as 
a point of time at which his character underwent some 
sort of change. Stubbs, Const, Hist., § 645. 
13. Precise limit or degree; especially, the 
precise degree of temperature; as, the boiling- 
point of water. 
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Oh, furious desire, how like a whirlwind 
Thou hurriest me beyond mine honour’s point! 
Beau. and Fil., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 


They (the Jesuits] appear to have discovered the precise 
point to which intellectual culture can be carried without 
risk of intellectual emancipation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


14. A small unit of measurement. 
unit, the tenth part of a geometrical line, the 
of a French line. 


a) A linear 
elfth part 
(6) In typog., a 


4 PoInT unit of measure for grading and 
RE AR α] Biiticarun re Lhe we the 
erent bodies of printing types. 

Pane’ In the United States, the point is 
SE 138 of an inch, or .0351+ centi- 
6 Pornt. meter. The French point, by the 
Pee πρ» Didot system, is -0376+- centimeter. 
Twelve points French are nearly 

7 PoInt. equal to thirteen points Ameri- 

can. The body of pica, for in- 
-- stance, is 12 points in size, and 

8 PoInT, the new designation for pica is 12 

5) point. The point system was in- 

--- troduced in 1737 by Fournier the 

9 Porxt. younger, a type-founder of Paris. 


rs As made by him, this point was 

© not a regular fraction of any le- 

gally prescribed measure. Fran- 

στ ον πάν Lidot readjusted 

2 his point as a fraction of the 

standard royal foot, in which form 

it was gradually accepted by the 

printing-trades of France and 

Germany. The American point 

12 Point. was adopted by the United States 

ση Type-Founders’ Association in 

5 1883, and made of smaller size, to 

prevent a too marked disturbance 

of the sizes then in regular use. The old names of types 

and their relation to each other are shown by the μα 
of points assigned to each size in the following table : 


10 PornT. 


11 PorntT. 
5 


Points. Name οί Type. Points. Name of Type. 
8.... Excelsior 14....English 
34... Brilliant 16....Two-line brevier 
4....Semi-brevier 18....Great primer 
44...Diamond 20.... Paragon | 
5....Pearl 22....Two line small pica 
54... Agate 24....Two-line pica 
6.... Nonpareil 28....'Two-line English 
7....Minion 82....Four-line brevier 
8....Brevier 36....Three-line pica 
9.... Bourgeois 40....Double paragon 
10....Long primer 44....Four-line small pica 
11....Small pica 48....Four-line pica. 
12....Pica 


(c) Naut., an angular unit, one eighth of a right angle, or 
11}°, being the angle between adjacent points of the com- 
pass (see compass, n., 7): 88, to bring the ship up half a 

I find the compass of their doctrine took in two and 
thirty points. Swift, Tale of a Tub, viii. 


15. A unit of fluctuation of price per share or 
other standard of reference on the exchanges, 


ete. In stock transactions in the United States a point 
is $1 (or in Great Britain £1); in coffee and cotton it is 
the hundredth part of a cent, and in oil, grain, pork, etc., 
one cent: as, Erie preferred has declined five points; cof- 
fee has gone up 200 points. 


In the afternoon there had been one of the usual flurries 
in the ‘‘street.” Zenith and Nadir preferred had gone off 
three points. The Century, XXX VIII. 209. 


16. A unit of count in a game (compare def. 
19); hence, an advantage in any struggle: as, 1 
have gained a point. 


Charles’s impudence and bad character are great points 
in my favour. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 


17. In piquet, the number of cards in the longest 
suit of a hand: as, what is your point? Six.— 
18. In lace-making, needle-point lace: as, Alen- 
κ. point; Dresden point; a collar of point. 


ee cut under /ace. Used in the plural, the term de- 
notes lace, especially fine lace in general: as, a christen- 
ing-robe trimmed with French points; especially so used 
in the eighteenth century, in such phrases as ‘‘ he is well in 
points” —that is, well supplied with lace. Point is alse 
used freely in English in connection with the decorative 
arts (as a tapestry of Beauvais point), referring to some 

eculiar kind of work, and is even applied to bobbin- 
ace and the like. It also denotes vaguely a pattern or 
a feature of a pattern in works of embroidery and the 
like, usually in connection with the stitch or the peculiar 
method of work which produces it. Thus, dentelle, point 
d’ Angleterre, means literally lace, English style of work, 
but the phrase English point is more often used for it, 
causing great confusion with the proper sense of needle- 
point lace. See lace. 


We shall all ha’ bride-laces 
Or points. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 


19. A lace with tags at the end. 
Such laces, about eight inches long, con- 
sisting often of three differently colored 
strands of yarn twisted together and hay- 
ing their ends wrapped with iron, were 
used in the middle ages to fasten the 
clothes together, but gave place to but- 
tons in the seventeenth century. ey 
were also made of silk or leather. They 
or their tags were much used as small 
stakes in gaming, as forfeits, counters, pointsin Costume. 
and gratuities—uses explaining many 

allusions in old writers, especially the figurative use of 
the word for a small value, or a 


Ξ 





ng of small value. 


point 


Al in a kirtel of a lyght waget, 
Ful faire and thikke been the set. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 136. 
I pray yow bryng hom poynts and lasys of silk for you 
and me, Paston Letters, ΤΠ. 358. 
He made his pen of the aglet of a point that he plucked 
from his hose, Latimer, 4th Sermon bef, Edw. VL. 1549. 
In matters not worth a blewe poinct . . . we will spare 
for no cost. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 8. 
Full large of limbe and every joint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 

| Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 12. 
20. A fastening resembling a tagged lacing. 
(a) A short narrow strip of leather sewed to any part of 
harness to form a buckling-strap. (0) Naut.,a short piece 

of rope or sennit used in reefing sails. See reefing-point. 
21. In fencing, a stab or puncture with the 
oint of a sword; a blow with the button of the 
oil when properly directed: as, he can give me 
three points in ten (i. e., he can make ten hits 
or points on me while I make seven on him).— 
22. In her.: (a) One of the nine recognized 
positions on the shield which denote the local- 


A Cc A Cc 


ω πα ο W 
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G 


The Nine Points of the Shield. 


A, dexter chief point; B, chief point; C, sinister chief point; D, 
honor point; E, fesse-point; F, nombril; G, base or flank point; H, 
dexter base point; I, sinister base point. 


ity of figures or charges. (b) The middle part 
of either the chief or the base as distinguished 
from the dexter and sinister cantons. (c) A 
bearing which occupies the base of the es- 
eutcheon. It is nanally considered as a pile reversed — 
that is, rising from the base and reaching to the upper 
edge of the escutcheon; but itis very often of less height 
reaching only to the fesse-point or to the nombril, an 
sometimes is merely the base itself bounded by a hori- 
zontal line separating it from the rest of the fleld. Plain 
pains is especially treated in the way last mentioned. 
he bearing is very rare in English armory, and hence 
some, writers. treat it as synonymous with base, and 
others as synonymous with pile reversed. It is also cus- 
tomary to represent the sides of the sharply angled point 
as concavely curved, while those of the pile are straight, 


(d) A division of the field barwise: thus, three 
points gules, argent, and azure, means that the 
field is divided into three horizontal stripes, of 
which the uppermost is red, the middle one 
silver, ete.— 23}. Ordinance; law; act. 

The comyns of this present yeld affermen and enacte alle 
the of this yeld, for the grete ease, pease, profitg, 
and tranquilite of the Cyte. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 404. 
241. A slur; an indignity. 
But the triet men of Troy traitur hym cald, 
And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure shame, 
That disseruet full duly the dethe for to haue. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7900. 
25. The action or attitude ofa St in pointing 
game: as, he comes to a point well. 

In the pointer and setter, the fit almost always occurs 
just after a point, the excitement of which appears to act 
upon the brain. Dogsof Great Brit. and America, p. 349. 
26. In games: (a) In cricket, a fielder who stands 
at a short distance to the right of the batsman, 
and slightly in front of him. See diagram 
under cricket?. (0) In lacrosse; a player who 
stands a short distance in front of the goal, 
and whose duty is to prevent the ball from 
passing through the goal. (ο) pl. In base-ball, 
the position occupied by the pitcher.—27. A 
thing to be pointed at, or the mere act of 
μπι especially, a flitch of bacon or the 

ike, which is not eaten, but only pointed at 
as a pretense for seasoning: as, to dine on 
potatoes and point (that is, on nothing but po- 
tatoes): a jocular expression in vogue in Ire- 
land. 

Their universal sustenance is the root named potato, 
. . « generally without condiment or relish of any kind, 
save an unknown condiment named point. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 
28t. A particular signal given, as by the blast 
of a trumpet or the beat of a drum; hence, a 
note; a call. 

On a sudden we were alarmed with the noise of a drum, 


and immediately entered my little godson to give me a 
point of war. Steele, Tatler, No. 95. 
The trumpets and kettledrums of the cavalry were next 
heard to perform the beautiful and wild point of war, ap- 

propriated as a signal for that piece of nocturnal duty. 
Scott, Waverley, xlvi. 


29. In music, the entrance of a voice or an in- 
strument with an important theme or motive. 


— Accidental point. See accidental.— Acting point, in 
physics, the πο point at which any impulse is given.— 





point 

Alencon point. See Alencon lace, under lace.— Alveolar 
Point. See alveolar, and cut under craniometry.— Ap- 
parent double point. See apparent.— Archimedean 
point, the initial recognition of one’s own existence 88 
given in consciousness: so called because this was sup- 
sed to supply the necessary point or fulcrum of indu- 
itable fact on which to raise the structure of philosophy. 
—Armed at all points. See armed.—At all points 
(formerly of all points), in every particular; completely. 


The thirde was Monevall, that was a noble knyght and 
richely armed of alle pointes. Merlin (Β. E. T. 8.), iii. 562. 


Young Eustace is a gentleman at all points, 
And his behaviour affable and courtly. : 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brotber, iii. 1. 


At or in (the) point, on the point; ready; about (to): 
sometimes used with on or upon. 
My son in point is for to lete 
The holy lawes of oure Alkaron. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 233. 


And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shall this birthright do tome? Gen. xxv, 32. 


I knock’d and, bidden, enter’d; found her there 
At point to move. Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


At (or on) the point of, in the act of; very near to: as, 
on the point of leaving; at the point of death. 


Shah Alum had invested Patna, and was on the point of 
proceeding to storm. Macaulay, Lord Clive, 


Auricular point. See auricular, and cut under crani- 
ometry.— Base point, in her. See def. 22 (a).— Bone- 
oint, a name given to some rich varieties of rose point- 
ace —it is said because of its appearance as if richly 
sculptured in ivory or bone. See bone-lace.—Brea . 

point, in engineering, mechanics, etc., the degree of stra 
under which a structure or part will give way.— Cardinal 
point. (a) One of the four points of the horizon, due 
north, south, east, and west. (b) In astrol. See cardinal. (9) 
In optics, six points on the axis of a lens or system of lenses, 
including (1) two focal points, which are the foci for paral- 
lel rays; (2) two nodal points, so situated that an incident 
ray through one emerges in a parallel direction through the 
other ; (3) two principal points — those points on the axis 
through which the so-called principal planes pass: these 
lanes are parallel to the axis, and so situated that the line 
ete the points in which an incident ray meets the first 
and the corresponding emergent ray meets the second is 
parallel to the axis ; under certain conditions the principal 
ints may coincide with the nodal points.— Conical, con- 
ugate, consecutive, corresponding, etc., points. See 
the adjectives.— Critical point. See critical.— Cut over 
point, in fencing. See cut, n.— Cut Hom. cut work or 
cut-and-drawn work, a phrase adapted from the French 
point coupé.— Dead-point, in mech. See dead-center.— 
Decimal, diacritical, diagonal, double νο) See the 
adjectives.—English point, See English point-lace (a), 
under lace.—Equinoctial points. See equinoctial._— 
Fixed point, in mech., a center around which any part 
moves.— From point to point, from one particular to 

another. 
He can al devyse 
Fro point to point, nat o word wol he faille. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 472. 


Frontal points. Same as anti#.— Genoa point, a kind 
of bobbin-made guipure, especially that which has a 
réseau instead of detached and irregular brides for its 
ground.— Heads and points. See head.—Im ary 
— See imaginary.--Indented in point. See im- 

.— Index of a point. Seeindex.— In good pointt 
[ΟΕ en bon poinct: see embonpoint), in good case or con- 
dition. See def. 9.— In point. (at) See at point. (6) Ap- 
plicable ; apposite ; appropriate; exactly fitting the case. 


When history, and particularly the history of our own 
country, furnishes anything like a casein point, . . . he 
will take advantage of it. Sheridan, The Critic, ii, 1. 


In point of, as regards; with respect or regard to. 


If I transgress in point of manners, afford me 
Your best construction. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iii. 1. 


Providence had created the inhabitants of the peninsula 
of India under many disadvantages in point of climate. 
_ Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 371. 


In point of fact, as a matter of fact; in fact. 


In point of fact, he expired about half-past four that same 
afternoon. AR. Η. D. Barham, Memoir of R. H. Barham 
{[(ingoldsby Legends, I. 116). 


Trish point. See Jrish1.— Jugal point. See craniome- 
try. tammitin, points. See dimit.—Lubber’s point. 
Same as lubber-line.— Lunistitial points, Seelunistitial. 
—Malar point, See craniometry.— Mental, metoptic, 
multiple,nasal,navelpoint. Seethe qualifying words. 
—Needle-point, needle-made lace: a phrase especially 
applied to Alengon and Argentan laces, as being formerly 
the only important French laces and the only fashionable 
ones not made with the bobbins. See under lace.— Neu- 
tralization point. See neutralization, 1.—Neatral 
points, points on the commutator of a dynamo upon which 
the collecting brushes rest: generally the extremities of a 
diameter at right angles to the resultant lines of force.— 
Nodal points. See nodal.—Objective, occipital, ori- 
ginal, parabolic point. See the adjectives.— Painful 
points, points painful on pressure, occurring in many 
cases of neuralgia in the course of any affected nerve: 
described by Valleix in 1840.— Petit point. Same as 
tent-stitch.— Pinch points. See pinch.— Point & brides. 
(a) The ground of lace when made of brides or bars, ..(b) 
Lace having a bride ground, as opposed to that having 
a réseau ground.—Point appliqué. See appliqué.— 
Point a réseau, lace which has a net ground worked 
together with the pattern, as is the case with Mechlin. 
—Point at infinity. See infinity, 3.—Point d’Alen- 
con. Same as A lace (which see, under . 
— Point d’Angleterre. See English point-lace (a), un- 
der lace.— Point d’appui. See appui.—Point d’Ar- 
gentan, Same as Argentan lace (which see, under lace). 
— Point de gaze, a very fine needle-made ground for 
lace, generally identified with the finest Brussels lace 
when wholly made with the needle.— Point de raccroc, 
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a method of fastening together the different pieces of lace 
as in Brussels.and Bayeux laces: it is not sewing, but a 
fresh row of meshes imitating in part the ground of the 
lace.— Point d’esprit, in lace-making: (a) Originally, a 
small oval figure occurring in various kinds of guipure, 
and usually consisting of three short lengths of cord or 
parchment laid side by side and covered with the thread: 
such ovals were arranged in various patterns, but espe- 
cially in rosettes. (ϐ) A much smaller solid or mat sur- 
face, square or oblong, used to diversify the net ground of 
certain laces.—Point de Valenciennes, Same as Va- 
lenciennes lace (which see, under lace).— Point de velin. 
Same as vellum point.— Point diamond, See diamond. 
—Point duchesse. Same as duchesse lace (which sée, un- 
der dace).— Point for point, in detail; precisely ; exactly. 


This sergeaunt cam unto his lord ageyn, 
And of Grisildes wordes and hir chere 
He tolde him point for point. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 521. 


Point ampaled, in her., a point divided vertically or pale- 
wise, the two parts of different tinctures.— Point of al- 
teration or duplication, in medieval musical notation, 
a dot placed after and properly above the first of two short 
notes in perfect rhythm as a sign that the second note 
after it is long.— Point of attack, that part of a defend- 
ed position which is chosen for the main assault or onset; 
in. siege operations, that part of the defenses which must 
be reduced in order to force the garrison to surrender. 


Up to that time I had felt by πο means certain that 
Crump’s landing might not be the point of attack. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 336, 


Point of coincidence. See coincidence.—Point of con- 
trary flexure, a point on a plane curve at which a tan- 
gent moving along the curve ceases to turn in one direction 
and begins to turn in the opposite way.— Point of day, 
dawn; daybreak. [Obsolete or poetical.] 


So shall I sey to alle the princes that thei be redy at 
the poynte of day for toride. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 585. 


Point of dispersion, in optics, that point from which the 
rays begin to diverge, commonly called the virtual focus. 
— Point of distance. See distance.— Point of division 
or imperfection, in medieval musical notation, a dot 
placed between two short notes to indicate a rhythmic 
division like that marked by the modern bar.— Point of 
election. See election.— Point of fall, in gun., the point 
first struck by the projectile. Tidball, Manual of Αγ 
lery.— Point of fusion of metals, See fusion.— Point 
of honor. (a)See honor. (9) In her., a point in the es- 
cutcheon immediately above the center: also called the 
heart.— Point of horse, in mining, the spot where a 
vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock into one or 
more branches.— Point of incidence, in optics, that point 
on a surface upon which a ray of light falls.— Point of 
law, a specific legal principle or rule. The term is gen- 
erally used to indicate a discriminating application, orthe 
precise effect on a given state of facts, of the appropriate 
egal principle or provision.— Point of magnetic indif- 
ference, See maynetic.— Point of order, in deliberative 
bodies, a question raised as to whether proceedings are in 
conformity with parliamentary law and with the special 
rules of the particular body itself.— Point of osculation. 
See oseulation.— Point of perfection, in medieval musical 
notation, a dot placed after a long note in triple or per- 
fect rhythm to prevent its being made duple r imperfect 
by position.— Point of reflection, in optics, the point 
from which a ray is reflected.— Point of refraction, in 
optics, that point in the refracting surface where the re- 
fraction takes place.— Point of regard, the point at 
which the eye is directly looking. Its image falls in the 
middle of the macula lutea of the retina.— Point of sight. 
Same as point of vision. 


Therefore, as in perspective, so in tragedy, there must 
be a point of sight in which all the lines terminate, other- 
wise the eye wanders, and the work is false. 

Dryden, Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy. 


Point of view, a position from which one looks, or from 
which a picture is supposed to be taken; hence, the state of 
mind, or predisposition, which consciously or unconscious- 
ly modifies the consideration of any subject.— Point of 
vision, the position from which anything is observed, or is 
represented as being observed ; the position of the eye of 
the observer. Also called point of sight, point of view, cen- 
ter of projection, center of vision, etc.— Point plat, in lace- 
making: (a) Flowers or sprigs of bobbin- work, as opposed 
to needle-point work. See plat3, α., 2. (0) Application- 
lace in which such pillow-made flowers are applied toa 
net ground. See application-lace and Brussels lace (both 
under lace).— Points and pins, an old game similar to 
skittles.— Points of support, in arch., those points or 
surfaces on the plan of the piers, walls, columns, etc., upon 
which an edifice rests, or in which the various pressures 
are collected and met.— Points of the compass. See 
a n., 7.— Point-to-point, in a straight line; across 
country. 


To test a good hunter there is nothing like a four-mile 
point-to-point steeplechase. Edinburgh Rev., CLXVI. 409. 


Poristic points. See poristic.—Power of points, in 
elect., the effect of fine ponte in promoting electrical dis- 
charge... The density (electrical) at any point of a charged 
body is inversely as the radius of curvature, and is, there- 
fore, relatively great at the extremity of a fine point. When 
it reaches a certain limit, the electricity escapes easily, 
and charged bodies may thus be silently discharged.— 
Principal points, in optics, of a lens or a combination 
of lenses, the two points on the optical axis which possess 
the property (among others) that the line drawn from the 
first principal point to any point in the object is parallel 
to the line drawn from the second principal point to the 
corresponding point in the image. The angle subtended 
by the object at the first principal point, therefore, equals 
that subtended by the image at the second. Gauss first 
discovered these points, and introduced the term Haupt- 
punkt, of which principal point is the translation.— Rose- 
point in lace-making, the peculiar style identified with 

enetian needle-point lace of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The pattern is rather large, with beau- 
tifully designed conventional flowers, and is especially dis- 
tinguished by the decided relief which is given to it, so that 
it is often said to resemble carved ivory. The pattern is 


point 

so distributed that there is but little space for the ground 
to occupy, and this ground is composed of large brides or 
bars decorated with picots.—Spanish point, galloons 
and passements of silk, silk and gold, silver, and the like, 
which were in demand during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and in theeighteenth century. Much of itwas made 
in the Spanish Netherlands, and much also in Genoa.— 
Spinal point. See craniometry.—Subnasal, supra- 
auricular, supraclavicular, etc., point. See the ad- 
jectives, and cut under craniometry.— Supranasal point. 
Same as ophryon.—Supraorbital point. Same as oph- 
ryon.— The Five cles and the Five Points. See 
article.— To back a point, in sporting, to come toa point 
on observing that action in another dog: said of pointers 
- ον πηξο be at a pointt, to be determined or re- 
solved. 


Be at a point with yourselves, as the disciples of Christ 
which had forsaken themselves, to follow not your will 
but God’s will. 


J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 120, . 


To blow heads and points. See head.—To cast a 
oint of traverse. See cast!1.—To come to pointst,' 
fight with swords. 


They would have come to points immediately, had not 
the gentlemen anlerpoect. 
mollett, Sir L. Greaves, iii. (Davies) 


To control the point. Seeconirol.—To give points to, 
(a) To give odds to; have the advantage o 


Any average Eton boy could give points to his Holiness 
in the matter of Latin verses. The American, 1883, VI. 383, 


(6) To give a valuable or advantageous hint, indication, or 

piece of information to: as, he can give us points on that 

subject. [Slang.]}—To make a point. (α) To rise in the 

air with a peculiar motion over the spot where quarry is 

concealed: said of a hawk. (0) To make a particular de- 

sired impression; “score.”— To make a point of, to be 

resolved to (do something) and do it accordingly; insist 

upon: as, to make a point of rising early.— To pointt, in 
every detail; completely. 

A faithlesse Sarazin, all armde to point. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 12 
Hast thou, spiri 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee? 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 194, 


To stand upon points, to be punctilious; be overnice or 
over-scrupulous, 


This fellow doth not stand upon points. 
Shak., Μ. Ν. D., v. 1. 118. 


To strain a point, to exceed the reasonable limit; make 
an exception or concession, as of a rule in business, or a 
sition in an argument.— Tressed point, a lace made of 
uman hair.— Tritactic, quadritactic, quinquetactic, 
sextactic, etc., point, a point where two plane curves 
have three, four, five, six, etc., consecutive points in com- 
mon.— Vellum point, lace worked on a pattern drawn 
on ptm, to correspond with which the main lines 
of the threads are laid ; hence, needle-point lace of almost 
any sort.—Venice point. Same as rose-point : indicating 
both the lace itself and the method of working it.—Vowel 
nee, in the Hebrew and other Eastern alphabets, cer- 
n marks placed above or below the consonants, or at- 
tached to them, as in the Ethiopic, representing the vocal 
ie or vowels which precede or follow the consonant 
sounds. 


11. a. Made with the needle: said of lace. 
Compare needle-point. 


The principal point (i. e., strictly, needle-made) laces are 
the ancient laces of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
more modern lace of France, called point d’Alencon. 

Industrial Arts (Β. K. Handbook), p. 261. 


point! (point), v. [< ME. pointen, poynten, ¢ 


OF. (and Ε'.) pointer, poynter, also pointier = Pr. 
ponchar = Sp. puntar, also Ρίκα = Pg. pon- 
tuar = It. puntare, point, = D. punten, point, 
sharpen, punteren, stipple, point, dot, = MLG. 
punten, appoint, settle, fix, = G. punkten, piink- 
ten (also punktieren, punctieren = Sw. punktera 
= Dan. punktere, ς F.), point, punctuate, stip- 
ple, dot, < ML. punctare, also punctuare, prick, 
punch, point, mark, ¢ L. er OTR neut., punc- 
tus, m., a point: see pointi, n.] I, trans. 11. Το 
prick with a pointed instrument; pierce. 
Aftirward they prile and poynten 
The folk right to the bare boon. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1058. 
2. a supply or adorn with points. See point, 
n., 19. 

‘ And pointed on the shoulders for the nonce, 
As new come from the Belgian garrisons. 
Bp. Hall, Satires. 

3. To mark with characters for the purpose of 
separating the members of a sentence and in- 
dicating the pauses; punctuate: as, to pointa 
written composition.—4. To direct toward an 
object; aim: as, to point a gun; to point the 
finger of scorn at one. 

The girl recognized her own portrait without the slight- 
est embarrassment, and merely pointed her pencil at her 
master. H. W. Preston, Year in Eden, viii. 
5. To direct the observation or attention of. 


Whosoever should be guided through his battles by 
Minerva, and pointed to bd lhe of them, would see 
nothing but subjects of surp Pope. 
6. To indicate; show; make manifest: often 
with out. 

But O vaine judgement, and conditions vaine, 
The which the prisoner points unto the free! 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IV. xii. 11. 
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Are. What will you do, Philaster, with yourself? 
Phil. Why, that which all the gods have pointed out for 
me. Beau. and ΕΙ., Philaster, i. 2. 


And will ye be sae kind, fair may, 
As come out and point my way? 
The Broom of Cowdenknows (Child’s Ballads, IV. 46). 


What a generous ambition has this man pointed to us! 
Steele, Tatler, No. 251. 
7. To indicate the purpose or point of. 


If he means this ironically, it may be truer than he 
thinks. He points it, however, by no deviation from his 
straightforward manner of speech. Dickens. 


8. To give in detail; recount the particulars of. 


Of what wight that stant in swich disjoynte, 
His wordes alle or every look to poynte. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 497. 
9. In masonry, to fill the joints of (brickwork or 
stonework) with mortar, and smooth them with 
the point of a trowel: as, to point a wall: often 
with up. 
Point all their chinky lodgings round with mud. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 
10. To give a point to; sharpen; forge, grind, 
file, or cut toa point: as, to point a dart ora pin; 
also, to taper, as a rope (see below). Hence— 
11. Figuratively, to give point, piquancy, or 
vivacity to; add to the force or expression of. 
There is a kind of drama in the forming of a story, and 


the manner of conducting and pointing it is the same as 
in an epigram. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 
Beauty with early bloom supplies 
Her daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. Gay. 
He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 
Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes, lL. 222. 

With joys she’d griefs, had troubles in her course, 

But not one grief was pointed by remorse. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 93. 
To point a rope, to taper a rope at the end, as by taking 
out a few of its yarns, and with these working a mat over 
it, for neatness, and for convenience in reeving through a 
block.— To point a sail, to rig points through the eye- 
let-holes of the reefs in the sail. [Rare.]—To point the 
leaders, in four-in-hand driving, to give the leaders an 
intimation with the reins that they are to turn a corner. 
—To point the yards of a vessel, to brace the yards up 
sharp: often done when steaming, to expose less surface 
to the wind. 2 ; ; ᾿ 

II, intrans. 1. To indicate direetion or di- 
rect attention with or as with the finger. 

They are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Shak., J..C., i, 3. 32. 

This fable seems to point at the secrets of nature. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. 
_ Their neighbors scorn them, Strangers poynt at them. 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 15. 

Thus having sumarily pointed at things wch Mr, Brewster 
(I thinke) hath more largly write of to Mr". Robinson, I 
leave you to the Lords protection, Liivs 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 38. 
2. To lead or direct the eye or the mind in some 
specified. direction: with to: as, everything 
points to his guilt; to point with pride to one’s 
record. 

None of these names can be recognised, but they point 
to an age when foreign kings, possibly of the Punjab, ruled 
this country by satraps. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 151. 

How Latin, together with Greek, the Celtic, the Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic languages, together likewise with the 
ancient dialects of India and Persia, points back to an 
earlier language, the Mother, if we so may call it, of the 
whole Indo-European or Aryan family of speech. 

Macmilian’s Mag., 1, 35. 

Everything pointed to astruggle that night or early next 
morning. Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1888, 

3. Το indicate the presence of game by stand- 
ing in a stiff position, with the muzzle directed 
toward the game. See poinier, 1 (c).—4. To 
show positively by any means. 

To point at what. time the balance of power was most 
equally held between the lords and commons at Rome 
would perhaps admit a controversy. 

Swift, Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, iii. 
5. In surg., to come toa point or head: said of 
an abscess when it approaches the surface and 
is about to burst.—6. In printing, to make 
point-holes in the operation. of BF RUDE or. to 
attach printed sheets on previously made point- 
holes; in bookbinding, to put printed sheets on 
pointing-needles.— 7. Naut.,.to sail close to 
windward: said of a yacht. 

point?+ (point), v. % [By apheresis from ap- 
point.| To appoint. 7 
First to his Gate he pointed a strong gard. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1, 1115. 


Go! bid the banns and μα the bridal day. 
ρ. Hall, Satires, ΤΥ. i. 124. 


Has the duke pointed him to be his orator? μ 
Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, ii. 2: 
pointable (poin’ta-bl), a. [« point + -able.] 
Capable of being pointed, or pointed out. 
Iv. 13 
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You know, quoth I, that in Elias’ tine, oth in Israel 
and elsewhere, God’s church was not poin ; and there- 
fore cried he out that he was left alone. 


J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc.), I. 552. (Davies.) * 


pointal (poin’tal), ». [ς F. poinial, strut, gir- 
der, prop, OF . pointal, pointel, a point, = Sp. pun- 
tal, a prop, stanchion, ς ML. as if *punciale (1), 
CL, punctum, point: see point. Cf. pointel.] 1. 
A king-post. Imp. Dict.— 2. Same as pointel, 
2.—3. Same as pointel, 3. 

point-blank (point’blangk’), . [< F. point 
blane,. white spot: point, point; blanc, white: 
see eon and blank.| 1. A direct shot; a shot 
with direct aim; a point-blank shot. 

Against 2 gun more than as long and as hea 3 
and charged vith as much powder iii she we Be τον 
same bullet as strong to the mark, and nearer and above 
the mark at a point blank than their’s. ; 
Pepys, Diary, IV. 156. 


2. The second point (that is, that furthest from 


the piece) at which the line of sight intersects 


the trajectory of a projectile. 


When the natural line of sight is horizontal, the point 
where the projectile first strikes the horizontal plane on 
which the gun stands is the point-blank, and the distance 
to the point-blank is the point-blank range. 

U. 5. Army Tactics. 

point-blank (point’blangk’), adv. [An ellipsis 

of at point-blank.] Directly; straight; with- 
out deviation or cireumlocution. ° 

This boy will carry a letter twenty mile as easy as a can- 
non will theat point-blank twelve score. 

Shak., Μ. W. of W,; iii. 2. 84, 

There is no defending of the Fact; for the Law is point- 
blank against it. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 408. 
Pointblank, directly, as, an arrow is shot to the point- 
blank or white mark, Johnson. 


Point-blank, positivement, directement [F.}, Recta ad sco- 
pum, directis verbis [L.}. Bailey. 


Philip has contradicted him point-blank, until Mr. Hob- 
day turned quite red. Thackeray, Philip, xxii. 


point-blank (point’blangk’), a. [< point-blank, 
n, and adv.) 1. In gun., having a horizontal 
direction: a8, a point-blank shot. In point-blank 


shooting the ball is supposed to move directly toward the 
object without describing an appreciable curve. 


2. Direct; plain; explicit; express: as, a point- 
blank denial.— Point-blank range, the distance a 


missile will carry before striking the level from which it 
is fired, the axis of the gun being horizontal. 


The difference between the proper method of shootin 
at short, that is point blanc, range, and that of shooting a 
the great distances used in the York Round, is radical. 
re M. and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 1. 
point-circle (point’sér’kl), π. A point consid- 
ered as an infinitesimal circle. 
point-coérdinate (point’k6-d6r’di-nat), π.. One 
of a system of codrdinates of points. 
point-devicet, point-deviset (point’dé-vis’), η. 
ς ΜΕ. point devys: see point and device, No 
F. form of the term appears.] Used only in 
the following phrase.—At point-device, exactly; 
particularly; carefully; nicely. 


: Whan that the firste cok hath crowe anon, 
Up rist this joly lovere Absolon, 
And him arraieth gay, at 


8. 


poynt devy 
τσι Chaueer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 508. 


Hym self armyd atte poynte-devise. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9807. 
So noble he, was of stature, 
So faire, so joly, and so fetys, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devyt, 
Delyver, smert, and of grete mys: t, 
Ne sawe thou nevere man solyght. 
| Rom. of the 1986, 1. 830, 


point-devicet (point’dé-yvis’), adv. . [By 


ellip- 
sis from at point ἀευίοο.] Same as at pints : 


vice (which see, under point-device, n.). 
The wenche she was full proper nyce, 
μορημό all other she bare great price, 
For sche coude tricke it point device, 
But fewe like her in that countree. 
| το The Miller of Abington. (Halliwelt.) 
point-device (point’dé-vis’),a. [< point-device, 
adv.] Precise; nice; finical; scrupulously neat. 
[Obsolete or archaic. } 
Then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet un- 
banded, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 
But you are no such man; you are rather point-device in 
Four accoutrements, as loving yourself, than seeming the 
over of any other. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 401. 
Men’s behaviour should be like their apparel, not too 
strait or point device, but free for exercise or motion. 
Bacon, Ceremonies and Respects (ed. 1887), 
Otto looked £0 gay and walked so airily, he was so well- 
dressed and brushed and frizzled, so point-de-vice, and of 
such a sovereign elegance. 
R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, ii. 1. 


pointe (F. pron. pwait),». [F.: see pointl.] A 
triangular scarf; a half-shawl folded in a point: 
usually of lace or other fine and delicate fabric. 
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pointé (pwan-ta’), a. [F., pp..of ponter, point, 
Biv see point!.] In her. , leafed : said of a 
ower or plant. 


pointed (poin’ted), a.. [ς pointl + -ed2.] 1. 
Sharp; haying a sharp point: as, a pointed rock. 
The various-colour’d scarf, the shield he rears, 

The shining helmet, and the pointed spears. 
Pope, Nliad, x. 85. 
2. Aimed at or expressly intended for some 
particular person; directly applicable or ap- 
plied; emphasized: as, a pointed remark. 


Only ten days ago had he elated her by his pointed re- 
ard. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxix. 
brief, pointed, and easily un- 
on of the whole subject. 

Science, XII. 229. 

3. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits or 
lively turns; piquant; sharp, : 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 76. 

They cast about them their pointed antitheses, and often 


subsided into a clink of similar syllables, and the clinch 
of anambiguousword. J. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 352. 


Pointed arch, an arch bounded by two arcs each less 
than 90°, The arch of this form is c teristic of Euro- 
pean medieval architecture from the middle of the twelfth 
century, though examples of its use occur earlier. Its 
logical and consistent use was devised and perfected in 
France, The pointed arch of much Oriental architecture 
is. an independent development, which never led to the 
logical conclusions and constructive methods. of. the 
French pointed architecture. See Pointed style, below. 


Gothic architecture differs from Romanesque far more 
fundamentally than by the use of pointed arches in place 
of round arches, or by the substitution of one decorative 
system for another. - 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 7. 


Pointed ashler, See ashler,3.— Pointed box, in mining, 
a box in the form of an inverted pyramid, forming one of 
a series of three or four, and used for dressing ore accord- 
ing to the method devised by Von Rittinger. Also :called 
a V-vat, and frequently by the German, name Spitzkasten 
(that is, ‘ point-box’).— Pointed cross, in her., a cross 
having every one of its four arms pointed abruptly, or 
with a blunt point, differing from the cross fitché of all 
four, which is like a four-pointed star.— Pointed style 
in arch., a general phrase under which are include all 
the different varieties of advanced medieval architecture, 
generally called Gothic, from the common application of 
the pointed arch and vault in the twelfth century until the 
goceral diffusion of Renaissance architecture toward the 
eginning of the sixteenth century. This style, as fully 
developed by the middle of the thirteenth century, exhib- 
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Pointed Style.—Typical scheme of a fully developed French cathe- 
aa id 13th century. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s ** Dict. de l’Archi- 
ecture.”’ ' 


its great flexibility and adaptability to all purposes, and 
is thoroughly in accord with the conditions imposed upon 
the architect by northern pono όν. demand, among 
other things, spacious and well-lighted interiors for public 
meetings, and high-pitched roofs which can shed rain 
rapidly and upon which heavy masses of snow cannot 
lodge, While the pointed arch and vault are the most 
obvious characteristics of this style, they are in fact mere- 
ly necessary details of it. It is fundamentally a system 
of construction in, stone in which a_skeleton framework 
of ribs and props forms the essential organic part of the 
eat An e weights and strains are collected in a 
relatively small number of points, where the loads are sup- 


hn 
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ported by vertical props or piers, while the lateral pres- 
sures are counterbalanced by buttresses and flying-but- 
tresses. Upon the ribs rest shells of masonry constituting 
the vaults or ceiling, and between those of the props which 
fall in the exterior boundary of the building thin inclosi 
walls are carried up, which walls may be, and in the mos 
perfect examples often are, almost entirely done away 
with, giving place to light-transmitting screens of colored 
glass su poe by a slender secondary framework of stone 
and metal. The use of the pointed arch and vault has the 
advantage over that of the earlier semicircular forms that 
the pressures outward are less strong and more easily 
counteracted ; and good examples of the style are as care- 
fully studied, and founded upon principles as scientific 
and proportions as subtle, as the best Greek work, See 
medieval architecture, under medieval, for an outline of 
the history of the style, and Decorated, Flamboyant, Per- 
ticular, and Tudor for the characteristics of some of 
ts varieties. See also early English architecture, under 


early. 
pointedly (poin’ted-li), adv. Ina pointed man- 
ner. (a) With point or force; with lively turns of 
thought or expression. 
He often wrote too pointedly for his subject. Dryden. 
(b) With direct assertion; with explicitness ; with direct 
reference to a subject. 
pointedness (poin’ted-nes), n. 
quality of being pointed; sharpness. 
High, bj of rock, mountain, Ὃ ολων ην. 
2. Epigrammatical smartness or keenness. , 


In this [you] excel him [Horace], that you add pointed- 
ness Of thought. Dryden, Ded. of tr. of Juvenal. 
pointel (poin’tel), ». [< ΜΕ. poyntel, < OF. 
pointel, E. pointeau, a point, prick, = Sp. puntel, 
a glass-blowers’ pipe, < ML. *punctellum, 111. 
punctillum, a little point, dim. of L. punetum, 
a point, see pointl. Cf. pontil, ponty, ete., and 
pointal. 1, A point or sharp instrument; es- 
pecially, such an instrument used in writing; in 
the middle ages, a style used with ivory tablets 
or for writing on a soft surface, as of wax. 
His felawe hadde a stafe tipped with horn, 
A peyre of tables al of yvory, 
And a poyntel polysshed fetisly, 
And wroot the names alwey as he stood 
Of alle folk that gaf hym any good. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, Ἱ. 34. 


Take a scharp poyntel, or a spb of yren, and peerse 
into the wex that hongith in the mouth of the glas agens 
the erthe. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 5. 
2. Any sharp-pointed thing resembling a pen- 
ceil, as the pistil of a plant. Also pointal. 

It [the basilisk] is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 


intels (Galen saith) on the head, or, after Solinus, strakes 
ike a Mitre. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 560. 


A breathless ring was formed about 
That sudden flower: get round at any risk 
The gold-rough pointel, silver-blazing disk 
O’ the lily ! Browning, Sordello. 
8. A pavement formed of materials of a loz- 
enge shape, or of squares set diagonally. Imp. 
Dict. Also pointal. 
pointelingt, adv. See pointling. 
point-equation (point’é-kwa’shon), n. An 
xequation in point-codrdinates. 
νεα (poin’tér), η. [ς point! + -erl, _ Cf. F. 
omteur, < ML. punctator, < punctare, point ; ef. 
Ῥ. puntero = Pg. ponteiro, < ML. as if *punc- 
tarius, < L. punctum, point: see pointl.] 1. One 
who or that which points. Specifically— (a) One of 
the hands of a clock or watch; the index-hand of a circu- 
lar barometer, anemometer, or the like. (6) A long taper- 
ing stick used by teachers or lecturers in pointing out 
laces on a map, or words, figures, diagrams, etc., on a 
lackboard. (c) One of a breed of sporting-dogs. A point- 
er is a modified hound, of medium size, differing from the 
setter in being close-haired. When game is scented the 
pointer stands stiffly, with the muzzle raised and stretched 
toward the game, the tail straight out behind, and usually 
one fore foot raised. Most setters are now trained to this 
same action, instead of to drop before game as formerly. 
Pointers are usually liver-colored, or liver and white, but 
many retain the tan marks of the foxhound, and some are 
black. They are used chiefly for hunting birds, and make 
exceilent retrievers. 


The pointer is known to have come originally from Spain. 
The Century, XX ΧΙ. 122. 
(d) 


. With the definite article, the two stars of the con- 
stellation Ursa Major which guide the eye of the observer 
to the pole-star. 


2. A light pole with a black ball on the end 
of it, used at the masthead of a whaler when 
the boats are down. Macy.—3. Naut., one of 
the pieces of timber fixed fore-and-aft, and 
diagonally inside of a vessel’s run or quarter, 
to connect the stern-frame with the after-body. 
See counter3,4. Also called snake-piece.—4. A 
pointed tool; especially, one used for cutting, 
graving, boring, and the like: a term common 
to many trades: as, a stone-cutters’ gata eli 8 
silversmiths’ pointer.—5. Α tool used by brick- 
layers for clearing out the old mortar in point- 


ing brickwork.—6. The lever of a railroad- 
switch.—'7. In printing, the workman who ad- 


justs sheets by means of the point-holes on a 
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press.— 8, A hint; an indication; a point; an 
item of information which may be used with 
advantage: as, pointers in a race or a game. 
[Slang. ] 
pointer-dog (poin’tér-dog), π. Same as pointer, 
1(ο 


point-finder (point’fin’dér), ». In persp., an 
instrument employed for determining the van- 
ishing-point in making projections. 

point-hole (point’hdl), π. In printing, one of 
the needle-holes made in the margins of paper 
when printed on the first side or in the first 


color. If the sheet is fitted by means of these point- 
holes when printing on the second side or in the second 
color, the second impression will be in the same position, 
or in exact register. 

-pointic, An adjectival suffix used in mathe- 
matical language. An m-pointic contact is a 
contact consisting in two curves having m con- 


»Secutive points in common. 


pointillé (F. pron. pwan-té-lya’), a. [F., pp. 
of pointiller, dot, stipple, < pointe, point, dot: 


1. The state or ysee point!,] See pounced work, under pounced}, 


ointing (poin’ting), η. [Verbal n. of point! 
ry 1 Whe art of cxdicating the divisions of a 
writing; punctuation.— 2, The marks or points 
made, or the system of marks employed, in 
punctuation.—3. The act of removing mortar 
from between the joints of a stone or brick wall, 
and replacing it with new mortar; also, the 
material with which the joints are refilled.—4. 
In sculp., the operation of marking off into reg- 
ular spaces by points the surface of a plaster 
or clay model, preliminary to reproducing it in 
marble, as well as the reproduction of these 
oints on the marble block. | The distances between 
he points being easily measurable, accuracy is insured. 
Both the Greeks and the Romans pointed the marble 
blocks out of which their sculptures were to be cut. 
Pointing-marks are visible on a head of Alcibiades in the 


Louvre, and at. Rome on the colossal statues in the Qui- 
rinal and the Discobolus in the Vatican. 


5. In milling, the first treatment of grain in the 


high-milling process. It consists in rubbing off the 
points of the grain, clipping the brush, and removing the 
germ-end, and is performed either by a machine similar 
to a smut-mill or by millstones set at an appropriate dis- 
tance apart, 


6. In chanting, the act, process, or result of 
indicating exactly how the words shall. be 
adapted to the music, or of making such an 


adaptation. Since the same melody may be used with 
many different texts, and the same melody and text may 
be variously adapted to each other, pointing becomes an 
intricate art, if both rhetorical and musical propriety is 
to be maintained. No method of pointing is yet recog- 
nized as standard, and the differences between different 
editors are considerable. | 

7. The conical softish projection, of a light- 
yellow color, observable in an abscess when 
nearly ripe. Thomas, Med. Dict.—8. Naut., 
the operation of tapering the end of a rope.and 
covering the tapered portion with the yarns 
that have not been removed for tapering.— 
Cross pointing, a peculiar kind of braiding made b 
using the outer yarns of a rope after it has been ld f 
The yarns are twisted up into nettles; every alternate one 
is turned up and the intermediate one down; an upper 
nettle is brought down to the right of its corresponding 
lower one and the lower one is laid up, all round the rope; 
then what are now the upper nettles are brought down to 
the left of the lower ones, and so on.— Flat-joint point- 
μα. ρω operation of filling the joints of masonry evenly 
with mortar, and of marking them with a trowel.— Tuck- 
joint pointing, the operation of finishing the joints of 
masonry with fine mortar, left et slightly, and 
formed to parallel edges; tuck-pointing. 


pointinglyt (poin’ting-li), adv. Pointedly; 
perspicuously. B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 

pointing-machine (poin’ting-ma-shén”), n. 1. 
A machine for cutting something (as a picket, 
a peg, a match, ete.) to a point—2. A ma- 
chine for finishing the ends of pins, nails, ete. 
—3. A machine or,more properly, an apparatus 
used by sculptors in the production of stone or 
marble copies of clay models, 


figure. It consists of a round standard a, and three 
round cross-bars ὃ, c, d, made adjustable by means of 
the sliding-crosses and set-screws k,l, m. On ὃ are two 
adjustable stocks 7, FD with steel points, and at h is a 
third point rigidly attached tod. In the clay model, or 
more usually, in a plaster cast of it, are fixed small me 

socket-plates s, t, r, each with a small countersink or 
socket. To these three pp tiite the standard is adjusted, 
the axis of the standard being, when applied to s, t, r, 
always coincident with the intersection of two fixed 
planes. To the stone to be cut three socket-plates st’, 7” 
are fixed in such positions that the points will exactly 
fit their countersinks. The cross-bar ο being adjustable 
vertically on the standard, its axis may be made to coin- 


axis of the standard. Onc is another cross-bar 6, with an 
adjustable universal-motion sliding-cross n, and {ο 6 is also 
attached at p a socket holding a bar f that also carries at 
q a friction-spring holder for the pointer g, the sliding 


point-lace (point’las), η. : 
pointless (point’les), a. [< point + -less.] 1. 


pointleted (point’let-ed), a. 


pointling}, adv. 


pointmentt, η. 


point-paper (point’pa’pér), n. 


pointre 


to locate accu- #U8-tool. EF. Η. : 
rately any point in the copy of the modeled pointsman (points’man), n.; pl. 


point-tool (point’tél), n. 


pointy (poin’ti), a. 
cide with any third plane of projection cutting at right put; pithy; full of point. 
angles the two fixed vertical planes intersecting in the poise 





poise 


motion of which in the holder is limited by the stop o. 
Suppose the instrument to be set on the socket-plates, and 
the pointer g arranged to just touch the tip of the cat’s 





t 
Pointing-machine. 

tail in the model. It is then applied to the stone, and if 
it does not simultaneously touch the bottoms of all the 
sockets when the point of g touches the stone, the latter 
is cut canernly away till s, t, and 7 all bed home in their 
sockets and the point of g just touches the bottom of 
thecut. Other points in the surface are located similarly 
as guides for the cutting, and intermediate points are lo- 
cated as the cutting proceeds. The instrument is also 
used to test the accuracy of the work as it p and 
remarkable fidelity in the copy is attainable by its use, 
4. A machine for preparing printed sheets for 
cutting. 


pointing-stock (poin’ting-stok),n. An object 


of scandal or scorn. Compare laughing-stock. 


I, his forlorn duchess, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock 
To every idle rascal follower. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 4. 46. 


See lace. 


aving no point; terminating squarely or in 
a rounded end. 
After the procession folowed therle of Northumberlande 
with a poinctless sword naked. Hail, Rich. ΠΠ. an. 2 
An arrow with a pointless head will fly further than a 
pointed one, M.and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 34. 
2. Without point or force: as, a pointless joke. 
O’er the protracted feast the suitors sit, | 
And aim to wound the prince with pointless wit. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, xx. 
3. In bot., same as muticous. 
[< saree + -let + 
-εα5.]. In bot., having a small distinct point; 
apiculate. 
[Also pointeling; ME. poynte- 
lynge; < point + -ling2.) With the point di- 
rected forward. 
He myght wel see a spere grete and longe that came 


streyghte upon hym poyntelynge. 
Morte d@’ Arthur, ii. 165. (Nares.) 


[By apheresis for appotntment.] 
Appointment; arrangement. 
Two kynges mo were in his poyntement, 
With the nowmber of knyghtes accordeng. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 5.) 1. 2178. 
To this poyntment euery man was ed, and on the 
Monday in the mornyng Sir Johan Bouchyer and his com- 
pany came to the house. ‘ 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron. , ΤΠ. xix. 
He made poyntment to come to my house this daye. 
Udall, Flowers, fol. 45. 


point-pair (point’par), Λ. A degenerate conic 


consisting of two coincident straight lines con- 


nected by two points. It may also be considered as 
two points, the line between them being a bitangent. The 
two conceptions are equally legitimate. 
Prieked paper 
used for copying or transferring designs. £. 
H, 4 
(poin’trel),n. [Cf. pointel.] A ρταν- 
Knight. 
ointsmen 
(-men). A man who has charge of the points 
or switches on a railway; aswitchman. [Eng.] 
Hast thou ne’er seen rough pointsmen spy 
Some simple English phrase — “ With care” 
Or “ This side uppermost ”— and cry 
Like children? No? No more have I. 
6.5. Calverley, Thoughts at a Railway Station. 


point-sphere (point’sfér), ». A point consid- 


ered as an infinitesimal sphere. 


In turning, a flat tool 
having a V-shaped point. | 
ς point + -yl.] Well- 
[Slang. ] 
(poiz), v.3 pret. and pp. poised, ppr. pois- 
ing. [Formerly also poize, peise, peize, peiz, 
pease, peaze, paise, paize, payee 3 < ME. poisen, 
peisen, peysen, paysen, < ΟΕ. poiser, peiser, F. 


poise 


peser = Sp. Pg. pesar, pensar = It. pesare, pen- 
sare, rolinh poise (cf. or. and Ἐ'. penser = EP. 
Pg. pensar = It. pensare, think, consider), ¢ L. 
pensare, weigh, counterbalance, compensate, 
ete., also weigh, ponder, consider, freq. of pen- 
dere, pp. pensus, weigh: see pendent. Cf. poise, 
n.| I. trans. 1. To weigh; ascertain by weigh- 
ing or balancing; figuratively, to weigh; pon- 
der; consider.. 

te pounde that she payed by poised a quarteroun more 


myne owne auncere who-so weyged treuthe. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 218. 

Payse every thyng in zowre iust aduertence. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 46. 


And poise the cause in justice’ equal scales, 
Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 204, 
Much more lett’s pets and ponder 
Th’ Almighties Works, and at his Wisedom wonder. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


2. Tocounterbalance; be of equal weight with. 


Your good opinion shall in weight poise me 
Against a thousand ill. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 


Thou continent of wealth, whose want of store, 
For that it could not peize th’ unequal scale 
Of avarice, giv’st matter to my moan! 
Middleton, Family of Love, ii. 4. 


Be it the weightiest and most rich affair 

That ever was included in your breast, 

My faith shall poise it. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 2. 
3. To balance; make of equal weight; hold or 
place in equilibrium: as, to poise the scales of 
a balance. 

Moderatly exercise your oo Se some labour, or play- 
eng at the tennys, or castyng a bowle, or paysyng weyghtes 
or ae of leede in Sa i tea απορια ae 
thyng, to open your poores, augment naturall heate. 

: Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), p. 247. 
The just skale of even, paized thoughts. 
Marston, What you Will, Prol. 


The world, who of itself is peised well, 
Made to run even upon even ground. 
ak., K. John, ii. 1. 575. 
Chaos wild 
Reign’d where these heavens now roll, where earth now 


rests 
Upon her centre poised. Milton, P. Τ.., ν. 579. 


The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild-duck by the spring. 
Scott, Rokeby, iii. 1. 


He became conscious of a soul beautifully poised upon 
itself, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in 
peace. R. L. Stevenson, Will ο) the Mill. 
4+. To hold suspended or in suspense; delay. 

I speak too long; but ’tis to peize the time, 
To eke it and to draw it out in length. 
Shak., M. of V., iii, 2. 22. 
5. To weigh or press down; force. 
Chawmbyrs with chymnes, and many cheefe inns ; 
Paysede and pelid downe playsterede walles, 
Morte Arthure (E, E. T. 8.), 1, 3043. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To be balanced or suspended; 

hence, figuratively, to hang in suspense. 


Breathless racers whose hopes poise upon the last few 


steps. Keats. 
And everywhere 


The slender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 


poise (poiz), Sa ee also poize, peise, 
peize, paise; < . poyse, peis, (a) «ΟΡ, pois, 
peis, m., F. poids (the d introduced during the 
sixteenth century on account of a supposed 
derivation from L. pondus, weight) = Pr. pens, 
pes = Sp. Pg. It. peso, m., a weight; (0) < OF. 
poise, peise, f., weight, balance; < L. pensum, 
anything weighed, prop. neut. of pensus, pp. 
of pendere, weigh: see poise, v.] 1. Weight; 

ponderosity; gravity. 

Full heauie is the paise of Princes ire. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 110. 


Some others were in such sort bound vnto pillers with 
their faces turned to the wall, hauing no staie vnder their 
feet, and were violentlie weighed down with the peise of 
their bodies. Poze, Martyrs, The Ten First Persecutions. 

When I have suit, ... 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight, 
And fearful to be granted. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 82. 
A stone of such a paise 
That one of this time’s strongest men, with both hands, 
could not raise. hapman, Iliad, xii. 


2. A weight; especially, the weight or mass of 
metal used in weighing with steelyards to bal- 
ance the substance weighed. 


They make many smaule diamundes, whiche . . . are 
soulde by a poyse or weight which they caule Mangiar. 
R. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books on America, 

(ed. Arber, p. 265). 

Laborynge with poyses made of leadde or other metall. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 16. 


3. A thing suspended or attached as a counter- 
weight; hence, that which counterbalances; 8 
counterpoise. | 
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Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poise 
of judgment. Dryden. 
4. A state of balance; equipoise; equilibrium; 
hence, equanimity. 

The particles that formed the earth must convene from 


all quarters toward the middle, which would make the 
whole compound to rest.in a povse. Bentley, Sermons. 


It is indeed hard for the weak and unsteady hearts of 
men to carry themselves in such a poize between both as 
not to make the shunning of one inconvenience the fall- 
ing into another. South, Sermons, XI. vii. 


But what was most remarkable, and, perhaps, showed a 
more than common poise in the young man, was the fact 
that, amid all these personal vicissitudes, he had never 
lost his identity. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


5. The condition of balancing or hovering; 
suspended motion. 
Like water-reeds the poise 


Of her soft poet, dainty. thin, 
. G, Rossetti, Staff and Scrip. 
The tender poise of pausing feet. 
A. C. Swinburne, Life of Blake. 


poiseless (poiz’ les), a. 


poiser (poi’zér), n. 
ser; < poise + -erl, 
weighs; a weigher. 

The officers deputed to manage the coynage are porters 
to beare the tynne, peizers to weigh it, a steward, comp- 
troller, and receiver to keepe the account. 

Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 14. 
2. That which poises or balances; specifically, 
in entom., the halter or balancer of a dipterous 


WT On also peizer, pay- 
1. One who poises or 


x insect or a male coccid. See cut under halter. 


poison (poi’zn),n. [< ME. poisoun, poyson, poy- 
sone, puyson, puisun, a potion, poison, < OF. poi- 
son, puison, potion, poison, Ε'. poison, poison, = 
Pr. poizo = Sp. pocion, potion ( ponzofia, poison, 
= Pg. pegonha, poison), = It. pozione, potion,< L. 
po ον, drink, a draught, a poisonous draught, 
a potion, < potare, drink: see potion, of which 
poison is but an older form.] 1. A drink; 
a draught; a potion. 
And pailerie hym [Christ] with thre nayles naked on the 
rode, 
And with a pole poyson putten to hus lippes, 
And beden hym drynke, hus deth to lette, and hus dayes 
lengthen. Piers Plowman (0), xxi. 52, 
2. Any substance which, introduced into the 
living organism directly, tends to destroy the 
life or impair the health of that organism. 
Hereby was signified that, as glasse by nature holdeth 


no poyson, 80 a faythful counsellor holdeth no treason. 
Norton and Sackville, Ferrex and Porrex, ii. 


Tobacco, coffee, alcohol, hashish, prussic acid, strych- 
nine, are weak dilutions; the surest poison is time. 
Emerson, Old Age. 


8, Hence, that which taints or destroys moral 
purity or health or comfort: as, the poison of 
evil example. 
Plato also, that diuine Philosopher, hath many Godly 
medicines agaynst the poyson of vayne pleasure. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 77. 
Why linger We? see, see your Lover’s gone; 
Perhaps to fetch more poison for your heart. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 115, 
Aérial Poon: Same as miasma.— Arrow-poison, the 
juice of various plants used by savages in Africa, South 
America, Java, etc., for anointing arrows to render them 
deadly. The plants so used include several euphorbias, 
two species of Strychnos, the manchineel, and the poison- 
bulb. See especially curart.—Poison of Pahonias or 
Phonias, an exceedingly violent poison obtained from the 
seeds of Strophanthus hispidus, an apocynaceous plant of 
the Gaboon, where itis used as an arrow-poison, under the 
name of inée, onaye, or onage. 
poison (poi’zn),v.7. [< ME. poisonen, poysnyn, < 
OF. poisonner = Sp. ponzoftar (cf. Pg. pegonhen- 
tar), poison; from the noun.] 1. To infect 
with poison; put poison into or upon; add poi- 
son to: as, to poison an arrow. 
This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7, 11. 


The poysoned weed is much in shape like our English Iuy. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 118. 


None knew, till guilt created fear, | 
What darts or poison’d arrows were. 
Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Odes, i. 22. 
2. To administer poison to; attack, injure, or 
kill by poison. 


He was so discouraged that he potsoned νι and died. ee 
, ac, Χ 


How easy ’twere for any man we trust 
To poison one of us in such a bowl. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 


3. To taint; mar; impair; vitiate; corrupt. 


My rest 
Was poison’d with th’ extremes of grief and fear. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 11. 


‘Constantine with his mischevous donations 


vester and the whole Church. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvii. 


poison-ash (poi’zn-ash), η. 


poison-bag (poi’zn-bag),. n. 


poisonous (poi’zn-us), a. 


son’d Sil. DOisonsomet (poi’ zn-sum), a. 


poisonsome 


poisonable (poi’zn-a-bl), a. [< poison + -able.} 


1+. Capable of poisoning; venomous. 


Tainted with Arianism and Pelagianism, as of old, or 
Anabaptism and Libertinism, or such like potsonable here- 
sies, as of late. 

Tooker, Fabrick of the Church (1604), p. 54. (Latham.) 


2. Capable of being poisoned. 
Same as poison- 
sumac. 


Same as poison- 
sac. 


poison-bay (poi’zn-ba), n. An evergreen shrub, 


Lilicitum Floridanum, whose leaves are reputed 
poisonous, 
poison-berry (poi’zn-ber’i), π. Any one of.the 
various species of Cestrum; also, the boragi- 
naceous shrub. Morelosia Bourreria. [West 


Indies.] _ 
poison-bulb Apol Sh Paty) n. The South Af- 
rican herb Buphone toxicaria, of the family 


Amaryllidacez, whose coated bulb is said to 


[Formerly also peiz- ,furnish the Kafirs an arrow-poison. 
less; < poise + -less.] Without weight; light. poison-cu 


(poi’zn-kup), n. A name given to 
certain old glass beakers, tankards, ete., from 
the belief that poison poured into them would 
break them and thus be detected. 

poison-dogwood (poi’zn-dog’ wid), n. 
as poison-sumac. 

poison-elder (poi’zn-el’dér), n. 
son-sumac. 

poisoner (poi’zn-ér), ». One who poisons or 
corrupts, or that which poisons or corrupts. 

poison-fang (poi’zn-fang), n. One of the supe- 
rior maxillary teeth of certain serpents, as the 
viper and rattlesnake, having a channel in it 
through which the poisonous fluid is conveyed 
into the wound when they bite; a venom-fang. 
The fang ordinarily lies recumbent, but when the serpent 
bites it is erected and the poison-gland is at the same time 


compressed and emptied of its secretion, which is injected 
Vat As the hollow fang into the wound. See cut under 


TOLALUs. 
poisonfult (poi’zn-ful), a. [< poison + -ful.] 
Poisonous; full of poison. 


‘The Spee a poisonfull vermine, yet climes to the roof 
of the king’s palace. White, Sermons (1665), p. 53. 


poison-gland (poi’zn-gland),. A gland which 
secretes poison, asin a venomous serpent. See 
cuts under chelicera and Hymenoptera. 

poison-hemlock (poi’zn-hem’lok), η. Same 88 
hemlock, 1. 

poisoniet, a. Same as poisony. 

poison-ivy (poi’zn-1’vi), π. One of several 
North American species of Rhus, poisonous to 
the touch. They are shrubs, either erect or climbing 
by aérial roots upon trees, rocks, and fences. The best- 
known species are R. radicans and R. Toxicodendron. 
They are popularly distinguished as three-leafed ivy from 
the innocuous Virginia creeper or ‘five-leafed ivy, Par- 
thenocissus quinquefolia, the leaves having respectively 
three and five leaflets. Known also as poison-oak, which 
see. The poison is a non-volatile oil, toxicodendrol, 
present in all parts of the plant, which causes severe 
cutaneous swelling and blisters, with intense smarting 
and itching. See *toxicodendrol, in the supplement. 

poison-nut (poi’zn-nut), η. 1. The nux vomica. 
—2. The fruit of Cerbera Manghas, and doubt- 
less of C. Odollam. 

poison-oak gh gn-0k), n. An erect shrub of 
Pacific North America, Rhus diversiloba, also 
called yeara, similar in its effects to poison- 
ivy. The name is often applied also to poison- 
ivy, especially to the non-climbing species. 

poison-organ (poi’zn-6r’gan), η. Any part or 
organ capable of inflicting a poisoned wound; 
an organic apparatus for poisoning. 

[Formerly also poi- 

snous, poysnous (= Sp. ponzofioso); as poison + 

-ous.] Having the properties of a poison; con- 

taining poison; venomous; hence, corrupting, 

vitiating, or impairing. — 
© sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
_ The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me. 

το Shak., A. and C., iv. 9. 18, 

ie had toads, as in their bowers, 

urke ynder the sweetest flowers. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T.S.), p. 28. 


Same 


Same as poi- 


ie 


Serpents & 
Doe closely 


poisonously (poi’zn-us-li), adv. Ina poisonous 


manner; with fatal or injurious effects. 
mousness (poi’zn-us-nes), 7”. The charac- 
of being poisonous. 


eae poison-pea (poi’zn-pé), n. See Swainsona. 
poison-plant (poi’zn-plant), π. (a) One of va- 
2, rious species of Gastrolobium. (b) The Swain- 


son pea. See Swainsona. (ο) A bird’s-foot tre- 


foil, Lotus australis. - η ustralian. ] 
poison-sac (poi’zn-sak),n. A sac or pouch con- 


taining or secreting poison; a poison-gland. 
[< poison + 


-some.| Poisonous. Holland. 





poison-sumac 


poison-sumac (poi’zn-shé’mak), ».- A small 
handsome tree, Rhus Vernix, of swamp-bor- 
ders in eastern North America. It is similar in 
its effects to poison-ivy, and even more virulent. Its leaves 
have from seven to thirteen leaflets, and, like those of 
the other sumacs, become brilliantly red in the autumn. 
In this condition it is often unwittingly gathered for orna- 
ment. It is distinguishable from the others by its smooth 
leaves, entire leaflets, axis not winged between the leaflets, 
and white fruit. Also called poison- or swamp-dogwood, 
poison-elder, poison-ash. 
poison-tooth (poi’zn-téth), n. 
fang or venom-fang. 
poison-tower (poi’zn-tou”ér), n. In the pro- 
duction of arsenic, as practised in Saxony and 
Silesia, one of the chambers in which the fumes 
of arsenic and sulphur are condensed. : 
poison-tree (poi’zn-tré), n. Any tree of poison- 
ous character, especially species of Rhus; also 
Croton Verreauati, a small Australian tree. 
poison-vine (poi’zn-vin), ”.. 1. The poison- 
ivy.—2. The milk-vine, Periploca Greca, 
poisonwood Cook ae n. 1. A small poi- 
sonous tree, Metopium Metopium, of the West 
Indies and southern Florida, whose bark yields 
upon incision a gum with emetic, purgative, 
and diuretic properties. Also called burnwood, 
coral-sumac, mountain manchineel, hog-plum, ete, 
—2. Asmall euphorbiaceous tree, Gymnanthes 
lucida, of the same habitat, Its wood, which is hard 


and close-grained; dark-brown streaked with yellow, is 
manufactured into canes, and is also valued for fuel. 


poisonyt, a. [< poison + -y1.] Poisonous. 
Eunomus, who at the first had sowne ᾽ 
His poisony seeds. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, ii. 43. 
poisuret (poi’zir),. [< poise + -ure.] Weight; 
poise. 


Same as poison- 


Nor is this fore’d, © 
But the mere qnalirires. potisure of goodness. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 
poitrel (poi’trel), ».._ [Formerly also peitrel, 
peytrel, petrel, οἵο., < ME. peytrel, peitrel, pay- 
trelle, payetrelle, < OF. 
pottral, poictral, potc- 
trail, Ε, pottrail = Sp. 
petral, pretal = Pg. pei- 
toral = It. pettorale, < 
L. pectorale, a breast- 
late, neut. of pectora- 
is, of the. breast: see 
pectoral.) A piece of 
armor that protected 
the breast of a horse. 
The use of the poitrel 
lingered long after the 
other parts of the bards 
had been abandoned, 
Curious harneys, as in 
sadeles, in crouperes, pey- 
trels and bridles covered with 


precious clothing, and riche barres and plates of gold and 
of silver. haucer, Parson’s ‘Tale. 


His petrell and reins were embroidered with feathers. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

poitrine (poi’trin), ». [< OF. poictrine, a breast- 
plate, the breast, also peitrine, petrine, F. poi- 
trine, the breast, = Sp. petrina, pretina, a girdle, 
= Pg. petrina = It. petiorina, petturina, a breast- 
girdle, ¢ L. as if *pectorina, < pectus (pector-), 
breast: see pectoral.] 1. The breastplate of a 
knight.— 2. Same as poitrel. 

poivrette (pwo-vret’),. [F., < poiwre, pepper: 
see pepper.| Same as pepperette. 

poizet, v. and n. An obsolete form of poise. 





Poitrel,. 25th century. 


pokal (po-kil’), ». [= Sw. Dan. pokal,< G. 
pokal, ns I’. bocal, a drinking-vessel: see bocal.] 


A drinking-ves- 
sel of ornamen- 
tal. character, 
large andshowy; 
a vessel shape 
like a drinking- 
vessel: a term 
recently borrow- 
ed from the Ger- 
man, and ap- 
plied especially 
to vessels of sil- 
ver and of en- 
ameled glass of 
German make... 
poke! (pok), ου.) 
pret.. and pp. 
poked, ye pok- 
ang. [S ME, po- 
ken, . pouken, 
ukken =D, po- 
n= MLG. LG, 
poken, poke, 


Pokal of Rock-crystal, 
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Walloon poquer, knock: ef. D. pook, MLG. pok, 
LG. poke, a dagger; Sw. pak, a stick; prob. of 
Celtic origin: Gael. puc, push, Ir. poc, a blow, 
kick, = Corn. poc, a shove. Hence. the .as- 
sibilated form poach1.] 1. trans, 1. To thrust 
or push against; prod, especially with some- 
thing long or pointed; prod and stir up: as, 
to poke a person in the ribs. 

He helde the swerde in his honde all naked, and griped 
his shelde, and come to hym that yet lay on the grene, and 


putte the poynte of his swerde on his shelde and be-gan to 
pouke hym. Merlin (E. Ε. T. 8.), ii. 367. 


The impressions . 
objects with the end of his walking-stick. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. (2d ed.), § 79. 


The crowning human virtue in a man is to let his wife 
poke the fire. . D. Warner, Backlog Studies, Ρ. 4. 
2. To push gently; jog. 
And Pandare wep as he to water wolde, 
And poked ever his nece newe and newe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 116. 
3. To thrust or push. 
The end of the jib-boom seemed about to poke itself into 
the second story window of a red-brick building. 
Scribner's Mag., IV. 611. 
4, To force as if by thrusting; urge; incite. 


“cus,” quod Pieres the plowman, and pukked hem alle to 
gode. Piers Plowman (B), v. 643. 


poke* (pok), n. 
poke}, . 


. . which a man receives from poking poke-bag (pok’ bag), η. 


poker-painting 


6. Α customary unit of weight for wool, 20 
hundredweight.—a pig in a poke, a pig in a bag. 

poke® (pok), ». .{Mass. (Natick) Ind. poke, 
pooke.| Same as pokeweed or garget.— Hydran- 


ea-leafed poke. See Phytolacca.—Indian poke, the 
merican, false, or white hellebore, Veratrum viride. 


The small green heron more 
fully called shitepoke. [U.S.] 
Serofula. 
Aubanus, Bohemus.referres that struma or poke of the 
Bavarians and Styrians to the nature of their waters. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 71. (Davies.) 
[So called in allusion 
to the shape of the nest; < poke? + bag.] The 
bottletit: same as feather-poke. .[Local, Eng. ] 
pokeberry (p6k’ beri), n.; pl. pokeberries (-iz). 
The fruit of the pokeweed. 
poke-bonnet (pok’bon’et), π. A bonnet hav- 
ing a projecting front of a nearly conical form, 
worn about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and later. 
His mamma... came fawning in with her old poke- 
bonne Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, vi. 
poke-dialt (pok’di’al), m. A pocket-dial; spe- 
cifically, a ring-dial. 
poke-milkweed (pok’milk”wéd), x. An Amer- 
ican plant, Asclepias phytolaccoides, with some 


You must still be poking me, against my will, tothings? resemblance to pokeweed. 


B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 


5. To put a poke on: as, to poke anoxora pig. poker! (p6’kér), n. 


poke-net (pok’net), n. A pole-net. 
[< pokel + -erl.] One 


See pokel, n., 3. .[U.S.]—6t. To set the plaits *who.or that which pokes. (a) An iron or steel bar 


of (a ruff). 

My poor innocent Openwork came in as I was 
my ruff. Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iv. 2. 
To poke fun, to joke; make fun. [Colloq.])—To poke 
fun at, to ridicule; make a butt of. [Colloq,] 

II. intrans. 1. To stoop or bend forward in 
walking.— 2. To grope; search; feel or push 
one’s way in or as in the dark; also, to move to 
and fro; dawdle. | 

Hang Homer and Virgil; their Meaning to seek, 


A man must have pok’d into Latin and Greek, 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 3. 


Full licence to poke about among what there is to poke 
about in the shattered castle. 
“i E. A. Freeman, Venice, Ῥ. 342. 
poke! (pok), π. [< pokel, v.] 1..A»gentle 

thrust or push, especially with something long 
or pointed; a prod; a dig. ο. οὐ 

“But,” concluded Uncle Jack, with a sly look, and giv- 
ing me a poke in the ribs, “I’ve had to do with mines be- 
fore now, and know what they are.” 


Bulwer, Caxtons, xvii. 1. 
2. A poke-bonnet. 


Governesses don’t wear ornaments. You had better get 
me a BE ce livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt’s 
charity children wear. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxiv. 
3. A sort of collar or ox-bow from the lower 
part of which a short pole projects, placed about 
the neck of a cow or steer in order to prevent it 
from jumping fences. [U. 8.]—4. A lazy per- 
son; a dawdler. Γ. 5.] 

‘They’re only worn by some old-fashioned pokes, 

Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Story. 

poke? (pok), ». [ς ME. poke, also irreg. palke 
= MD. poke = Icel. poki, appar. connected 
with aS pohha, pohcha, ONorth. poha, pocea, 
a bag. Hence (from ME. or E.) Ir. poel, poca, 
pocait, Gael. poca, poca, pocaid, and (from 
OLG. or Icel.).> OF. poque, pouque, assibilated 
poche, pouche, >» ΜΕ. pouche, E. pouch: see 

ouch, n., and compare pocket, pucker.) 1. A 

ag; a sack; a pouch; a pocket. 

‘“‘Trewely, frere,” quath y tho, “to tellen the the sothe, 


Ther is no peny in my palke to payen for my mete.” 
. Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 899. 


And in the floor, with nose and mouth to-broke, 
They walwe as doon two igges in a poke. 
haucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 358. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
hak.; As you Like it, ii. 7. 20. 
2+. A large, wide, bag-like sleeve formerly in 
vogue. Same as poke-sleeve. 
An hool cloith of scarlet may not make a gowne, 
The pokes of purchace hangen to the erthe. 
MS. Digby 41, f.'7. (Halliwell.) 
3. A bag or biadder filled with air and used by 
fishermen as a buoy. 

When the pokes are used, the officer gives the order to 
“Blow up! Blow up!” and aman with soundlungs grasps 
one of these membranous pouches and inflates it. . . . 
is then attached to the whale, and, being of a white color, 
may be readily seen at quite a distance from the ship. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 270. 
4. The stomach or swimming-bladder of α fish. 
—5. A cock, as of hay. [Prov. Eng.] 
I pray thee mow, and do not go 
Until the hay’s in pokes, 
Ballad.of the Mower, quoted in N. and Q., 7th νι δα 


εν 


πια. 


τος τοῦ used in poking or stirring a fire. (bj) A small stick 
or iron used for setting the plaits of ruffs; a poking-stick. 
(c) An iron instrument used for driving hoops on masts. 
It has a flat foot. at one end and a round knob at the 
- other.— Red-hot-poker, Same as slame-jflower. 
poker? (po’kér), π. [Cf. Sw. pocker, Dan. pok- 
‘Ker, the devil, deuce, and see puck. Cf. hodge- 
poker.| . Any frightful object; a bugbear. 


x /Collog.]—Old Poker, the devil. [Slang.] 


poker’ (po’kér), ». [Prob. a. corruption of 
G. pochen, <. pochen, brag (lit. knock), a 
game that preceded the introduction of 
poker into America and resembled it in some 
respects. Cf. F. poque, a similar game.] 
A game of .cards played. by any num- 
ber from 2 ἴο 7, πι a. full pack of 52 
ecards, which rank from the ace down to the 


deuce. The age, the player to the dealer's left, puts up 
one chip as a blind and five cards are then dealt.to each 
player, one at a time. Before seeing any of his cards, the 
player to the left. of the age may straddle the blind by 
doubling its amount, If he does so, the one on his left 
may over-straddle, and so on. The cards dealt, each 
player, beginning with the one on the left of the age, or 
the last straddler, if any, declares to play or pass. Those 
who play must put into the pool double the amount of the 
blind or of the last straddle, if any. . This isthe ante, and 
if any player wishes to increase it, he may do so, to any 
amount within the limit agreed upon. Any following 
player wishing to draw cards or play his hand must equal 
the ante. When it comes to the age and the straddlers, 
they must, make good or pass out. If no one will ante to 
play against the blind, the deal is void and the next one 
must be a jack pot. All who have anted discard any 
number of cards and ask the dealer: for others in their 
places. When all have drawn, the player to the left of 
the age makes the first bet or passes out, even if the age 
is no longer in the pool, as the privilege of the age never 
passes, noteven toa straddler. Theorder of betting is to 
the left, and when a bet.is made each player in turn must 
do one of three things: bet an equal amount, raise it, or 
pass out. A player whois raised may raise again. If no 
-one will bet, the last man to throw up his cards takes the 
pool, If α bet or raise is made, either in the antes or 
after the draw, and no one will see it, the better takes the 
pool. When a bet has been made and called, no one 
raising higher, the hands are shown and the best poker 
hand takes the pool. The hands rank as follows, begin- 
ning with the lowest: (1) the highest card in any hand ; 
(2) one pair ; (3) two pairs; (4) three of the same denomi- 
nation; (5) a “ straight””—a sequence of five cards not of 
the same suit (sometimes omitted) ; (6) a flush —five cards 
of the same suit not in sequence ; (7) a full —three cards 
of the same denomination and a pair; (8) four cards of 
the same denomination; and (9) a straight flush—a se- 
quence of five cardsof the same suit. ‘There are varieties 
of the game known as whisky-poker, straight poker, etc. 


(U. 8.] 

poker* (po’kér), x. [Cf. pochard.] One of 
various kinds of wild ducks, especially the 
pochard. [Local, Eng.] 

pokerish! (po’kér-ish), a. [< poker! + -ish1.] 
Like a poker; stiff. [Colloq.] 

pokerish? (po’kér-ish), α. [<.poker?.+ -ish}.] 
Frightful; causing Se especially to children ; 


uneanny: as, a pokerish place. [Colloq. ] 
pokeris ly (p6‘kér-ish-li), adv. Like a poker; 
stiffly. [Colloq.] 


«Τι afraid I’m interrupting a pleasant tete-a-tete?” 
says the old lady, pokerishly. 
R. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, xxxvi. 


poke-root (pO Ait), n. The Indian poke (see 
under poke?), or its root; also, the root of the 
pokeweed, 

poker-painting (po’kér-pan’ting), n. The pro- 
eess or act of producing poker-pictures, 


poker-picture 


poker-picture (p6’kér-pik’tir), n.. An imita- 
tion of @ sepia drawing, executed by singeing 
the surface of wood with a heated poker. © 
poke-sleevet (pok’slév), Λ. A loose sleeve hav- 
ing a part hanging below the arm like a bag. 
poke-stick (pok’stik), ».. A stick rounded at 
the end, used by some tribes of American In- 
dians to aid them in gorging food at a feast. 
pokeweed (pok’wéd), n. A plant of the genus 
Phytolacca, especially P. Americana of eastern 
North America. This is a strong-growing, branching 
herb, bearing racemes of white flowers and deep-purple 
juicy berries, their coloring principle too evanescent for 
ase. The 2 be shoots are boiled like asparagus, and the 
berries and root, especially the latter, are emetic, purga- 
tive, and somewhat narcotie, officinal in the United States. 
Also called poke, scoke, garget, ssipabl, Boonie” and pigeon- 
berry. Obscure names are coakum and pocan. 

poking (po’king), p. a. [Ppr. of pokel, v.] 
Drudging; servile. _[Collogq.] 

Some poki rofession or employment in some office of 
Ας, dit τα , Works, ΠΠ. xxxvi. 
poking-stickt (p6’king-stik), η. An instrument 
formerly used to adjust the plaits of rufis. 


Pins and poking-sticks of steel. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 228. 


The horning-busk and silken bridelaces are in good re- 
uest with the parson’s wife; your huge poking: sticke, and 
neh periwig, with chambermaids and waiting gentle- 
women. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me(Works, ed. Pearson, I. 258). 


oky (po’ki), a. [< poke! + -yl.] 1. Slow; 
al : Lite said of persons.—2. Confined; 
cramped; musty; stuffy: said of places.—3, 
Poor; shabby. (Colloq. in all uses. ] 

The ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and most 
dingy gowns when they perceived the carriage approach- 
ing. Thackeray, Newcomes, lvii. 

Polabian (po-la’bi-an),a.andn. [ς Polab, one 
of a tribe dwelling ‘on the Elbe’ (< Bohem. po, 
near, on, + Labe, L. Albis, G. Elbe, the Elbe), 
+ -ian.| J, a. Of or pertaining to the Polabs 
or to their language. 

ΤΙ... A Slavic language, allied to Polish or to 
Czech, formerly spoken in northern Germany. 
Polabish (po-la’bish), a. and » [= G. Po- 
labisch; as Polab(ian) + -ish1.] Same as Po- 

labian. 

polacea! (po-lak’i), n. [Also polacre, polaque 
(< F.), and polacre; < It. polacca, a vessel so 
called.] A vessel with two or three masts, used 
on the Mediterranean. The masts are usually 
of one piece. Pete 

polacca? (pd-lak’i), n. [It, polacca, fom. of Po- 
lacco, Polish: see Polack.] . In music, same as 

% polonaise.— Alla polacca, in the style of a polonaise. 

Polack (po‘lak), ή. 


lyaki, a Pole: see Pole3.] A Pole; a Polander. 


His nephew’s levies . . . appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 9. 63. 


These vsed to make sudden inrodes vpon the Polachs. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 421. 
polacre (po-li’kér), n. 
2. A mast of one piece, without tops. 
olant, ». Same as pouwlaine. 
oland bill, See vill3. 
Polander (p0’lan-dér), 1. 
+ -erl. 


lating land) of *Polen, < D. G. Sw. Dan. Polen 

= F. Pologne = Sp. Pg. It. Polonia, ML. Po- 
lonia, Poland: see <j 

Poland. 

, . The Grand Council of the Polanders. 

Milton, Letters of State, Feb. 6, 1650. 


Same as manna-seeds. 


ole 


Poland manna. 
Polanisia (pol- 
a-nis ‘i-i), 7. 
(NL... (Had 
nesque, 1819), 
so called in al- 
lusion to. the 
many  differ- 
ences between 
the , stamens 
and those. of 
the related ge- 
nus Cleome ; ir- 
reg. (Gr, πολύς, 
many, + ἄνισος, 
unequal, dis- 
similar, < dv- 
priv.. + ἴσος, 
equal.) A ge- 
nus of dicoty- 


ledonouschori- Flowering Branch of Polantsta viscosa. 
flower ; δ, > ’ seed ; a, i- 
petalousplants ** ος megeekieocaioo 
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[ς D. Polak = G. Sw. Po- 
lack = Dan. Polak = Sp. Pg. Polaco: = It. Po- 
lacco, Polish, a Pole, < Pol. Polak = Russ. Po- 


1. Same as polaccal.— 


[< Poland (see def.) 
The name Poland is an accom. (simu- 


A Pole, or native of 
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of the family Capparidacee and tribe Cleomee, 
distinguished by its short receptacle, 4 entire 
petals, 8 or more free stamens, and numerous 


reniform seeds in a long two-valved pod. 
There are about 14 species, mainly tropical or subtropi- 
cal, one, P.. graveolens, extending north to Quebec and 
Manitoba... They. are annual herbs, commonly glandular 
and of a strong peculiar odor, bearing palmate or un- 
divided leaves, and small flowers in terminal clusters, 
which are purplish, greenish, etc. Several species with 
white, pink, or yellow flowers are occasionally cultivated. 


polaque (pd-lak’),. Same as polaccal. 
polar (po’lir), a. and η, 
χαρα, polar = It. polare,< NL. polaris, < Li. polus, 


[= F. polaire = Sp. 


pole: see pole?, n.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to a pole.or ie pais of a sphere. (a) Of or per- 
taining to either extremity of the axis round which the 
earth, or any other sphere, revolves. (0) Pertaining to the 
points in which the axis of the earth meets the sphere of 
the heavens. 


2. Proceeding, issuing from, or found in the 
regions near the poles of the earth or of the 
heavens: as, the polar ocean; a polar bear. 
Two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea. Milton; P. L.,. x. 289. 
3. Pertaining to a magnetic pole or poles; 
pertaining to the points of a body at which its 


attractive or repulsive energy is concentrated. polarimeter (p0-la-rim’e-tér 


—4, In anat., having poles in any way distin- 
guished, as.a cell: said especially of ovum-cells 


and nerve-cells, ‘There may: be one, two, or several 
poles, when the cell is distinguished as unipolar, bipolar, 


or ολ) i 
5. In higher geom., reciprocal to a pole; of the 
nature of a polar. See Il.—polar angle, the an- 
gle at a pole formed by two meridians.— Polar axis, 
that axis of an astronomical instrument, as an equato- 
rial, which is parallel to the earth’s axis.— Polar bands, 
Same as Noah’s ark, 3.—Polar bear, See bear2,1, and 
cut under Fiantigrada.— Polar cells, in Dicyemida, cells 
of the cortical layer which invest the head-end of the 
body: distinguished from parapolar cells, further back. — 
Polar circles, two small circles of the earth parallel to 
the equator, the one north and the other south, distant 
23° 28’ from the Pee The north polar circle is called the 
arctic circle, and the south polar circle the antarctic circle. 
The distance of each from its own pole is eqtal to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the spaces within the two 
circles are. called the srigid zones.— Polar clock, an opti- 
cal apparatus Wherely he hour of the day is found by 
means of the polarization of light.— Pole.c codrdinates. 
See coirdinate.— Polar curve with respect to a line, the 
locus in tangential codrdinates corresponding to the polar 
curve with respect to a point.— Polar developabl>, See 
developable.— Polar dial. See dial.— Polar distance, the 
distance of a point on a sphere from one of the pvles of 
the sphere.— Polar equation, an equation in polar coér- 
dinates.— Polar forces, in physics, forces that are devel- 
oped and which act in pairs, with opposite vendencies, as 
in magnetism, etc.— Polar formation... See, formation. 
— Polar globule, in the maturation of the ovum, .a 
small globule, composed of a part of the germinal vesicle 
together with a small amount of the viiellus, which is ex- 
truded into the perivitelline space, Also called polar ves- 
icle, extrusion-globule.—Polar hare, See harel, 1.—Po- 
lar lights, the aurora borealis or australis.— Polar line, 
the last of the polar curves with respect to a point.— Po- 
lar line of a skew curve. See line2.— Polar map- 
projection. See projection.— Polar multiplication. 
ee nvultiplication.— Polar nucleus, in bot., the fourth 
nucleus in each group at the two extremities of the em- 
bryo-sac, which move toward the middle of the embryo- 
sac and there coalesce to form the secondary nucleus of 
the embryo-sac. Goebel.—Polar opposite of a point 
with respect to two conics in.a plane, the point of inter- 
section of the polars of the first point with respect to 
the two conics.—Polar νο ερ. | See ‘pantograph. 
—Polar plane of a point with respect to a conicoid 
or quadric surface, the plane.of tangency with the coni- 
coid of a cone having its vertex at the point.— Polar pro- 
ection, a map-projection in which the earth’s pole is 
en as the center of projection: generally, either the 
gnomical or the equal-distance projection is chosen.— Po- 
lar reciprocal. _ See reciprocal.— Polar star, the pole- 
star. Tennyson.—Polar surface, in solid geometry, alocus 
in all respects analogous to the polar curve of plane geom- 
etry.—Polar triangle of ABC, in spherical ἐγίφοποπι- 
etry, a spherical triangle A’B’O’ where A’ is that pole of a 
on the same side of a as A, B’ of bas B,C’ of cas C.— 
Polar vesicle. Same as polar globule.—Polar whale. 
See whale.=Syn. 2, Polar, Arctic. That which is 
polar belongs to or is connected with the north or 
south pole; that which is arctic. belongs to a limited 
region about the north pole. See definitions of arctic 
and antarctic, 


II, ». A plane curve whose. point-equation 
is derived from that of another plane curve 
(with respect to which it is said to be a polar) 
by operating one or more times (according as 
it is first, second, etc., polar) with the symbol 
a. d/daty’.djdy+2".d/dz, where 2’, y’, 2’ 
are the trilinear coérdinates of a fixed point (of 


‘ which the curve is said to bea polar). The first 


lar of a point with respect 
oa curve is a curve of the next 
lower order, cutting the primi- 
tive curve at all the points of 
tangency of tangents to the 
primitive from the fixed point, 
as well as at all the nodes of * 
the primitive, and tangent to 
the primitive at. every cusp of 
the latter. Thus, the polar of a 
point with respect to a conic is 


) ire 
simply the straight line joining es age its conic 


polarimetry (p6-la-rim’et-ri), n. 


Polaris (p6-la’ris), 2. 


coarse adjustment, and other ar- 


‘ments for viewing crystal-sec- 


active substance, as a sugar solu- ΄ 


x rotatory power (under rotatory). 
polariscopic 
' skop‘ik), a... [< polariscope 


polariscopist 


the points of tangency of tangents fron: that point to the 
conic. | The harmonic mean of the distances from the 
fixed point, measureé along any given radius of the inter- 
sections of any polar of that point, is the same as that of 
the distances of the intersections ofthe primitive curve ; 
and the same is equally true of products of pairs or trip- 
lets or ar number of intersections, In-a generalized 
sense, mathematicians. speak of a polar of a curve with 
respect to another curve: if the tangential equation of 
the first curve is (a, b,c, .. .%¥, v, 1), and the point- 
equation of the second curve is (A, B, ο «σα, y, 2), 


- where ™ 28, then the polar of the first with respect to the 


second is ; 
(a, b, ο, ae «ζά/άα, d/dy, d/dz)* (A, By 0, .\. Ya, y, 2)”. 


But if s>_m, the polar of the second curve with respect to 
the first is | ; 


(A,B, O...%d/du, d/dv, d/dwy” (a, 0ο... δα, v, w)°. 


polar-bilocular (p0’liir-bi-lok’@-lir), α. In bot., 


having two cells or loculi, as certain spores, 


boar (po-lar’ik), a. [< polar + -ἴοι] «Ῥο]ας, 


Rare. ] 


polarily+ (pd’ liir-i-li), adv. Ina polary manner : 


with respect to polarity. 


If an iron be touched before, it varieth not in this man- 
ner; for then itadmits not, this magnetical impression, as 
being already informed by the loadstone, and polavily de- 
termined by its preaction. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg: Err., ii. 2. 


),”. [= F. polari- 
métre; <NUL. polaris, polar, + Gr. uéTpov, τηθᾶ- 
sure.] A polariscope; more specifically, an in- 
strument for measuring the amount of ‘polar- 
ized light in the light received from a given 
source, or for measuring the angular rotation 
of the plane of polarization. See photo-pola- 
rimeter, polaristrobometer, and saccharimeter. 
[ς NL. pola- 
ris, polar, + Gr. -µετρία, < μετρεῖν, measure. |] The 
art or process of measuring or analyzing the po- 
larization of light. , 

[NL:, < L. polus, pole: 
see polar, pole2.| The pole-star: fave ott: 


polarisable, polarisation, See polarizable, po- 
~ larization. 


polariscope 


Pieler ακάρι η. [== F. polari- 
scope; irreg. < NL. polaris, polar, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, 
view.]. An optical instrument, various forms 
of which have been contrived, for exhibiting 
the polarization of light, or for examining sub- 
stances in polarized light. The essential parts of 
the instrument are the polarizing and analyzing plates or 
prisms, and these are formed either from natural crystals 
or οἳ α series of reflecting surfaces, as of glass, artificially 
. joined together. 
(See polarization.) 
A polariscope em- 
ploying parallel 
light. and designed 
to find the extinc- 
tion-directions — 
that is, planes of 
light-vibration — 
inacrystal section, 
is called.a stauwro- 
scope. One using 
converging light, 
πα and employed in 
examining the in- 
terference figures, 
as of uniaxial and 
biaxial crystals, is 
sometimes called 
a conoscope. The: 
tourmalin . 
consisting of two 
transparent plates 
of tourmalin, cut 
parallel to the axis, 
and mounted in 
circular pieces of 
cork held in a kind 
of wire pincers, form the simplest 
kind of polariscope for viewing 
axial interference figures. The 
more complex and convenient 
forms have polarizing prisms of 
Iceland spar mounted in a verti- 
cal stand resembling that οἳ α- ; 
microscope, with amovable stage, 4 DS 
Polariscope for Converging 
Light. pi After Fuess. } 
A, upright support; 2, 
lower adjustable arm carry- 
ing tube with polarizer, 2; 
tions in polarized light, itis usu- J bheent carvine tebe 
ally ealled a polarization-micro- with analyzer ϱ) algo be 
scope or polarizing microseape.' jective system ο, and eye- 
The saccharimeter and the polar. ‘ens¢'\; S, mirror reflecting 


istrobometer are special forms of gan inser tee ας 





Polarisco 
(Tourmalin 
Tongs). 





rangements. When the polari- 
ss αὸ is essentially a microscope 
with Nicol prisms and attach- 


polariscope designed to measure - fel raysupon the converging 
the angular rotation of the plane separ ναί &, support for 
of polarization of an optically object sndet semninaten, 


revolving with the collar 2, 
having a graduated circle 
at 7 also index wobsdaphdor 
at A; 2, quartz. e for 
determination of character 
of double refraction; 7, 
lass micrometer adj 
‘by screw at σα. 


tion, quartz,etc. See rotation, and 


(p6-lar-i- 
+-ic.] Pertainingtoapo- 
lariscope; ascertained by the polariscope. 


polariscopist (p0-lar‘i-sk6-pist), n. i polari- 


scope + -ist.] One who is expert in t. 


6 189 of 
the polariscope. | 3 


polariscopy 


lariscopy (p6-lar’i-sk6-pi), n. [NL. polaris, 
--- - spe view.| That branch of 
optics which deals with polarized light and the 
use of the polariscope. mata 
polarise, polariser. See polarize, polarizer. 
polaristic (p0-la-ris’tik), a. [< polar + -ist-c.] 
Pertaining to or exhibiting poles; having a 
polar arrangement or disposition. [Rare.] 
polaristrobometer (p06’ lar-i-stro-bom’e-tér), n. 
[< NL. polaris, polar, + Gr. στρόβος, a whirling 
around, + µέτρον, measure.) A form of pola- 
rimeter or saccharimeter devised by. Wild. τις 
special feature is the use of a double calcite interference- 
plate, which produces, in monochromatic light, a set of 
parallel black lines or fringes, which disappear in a certain 
relative position of the polarizer and analyzer; this gives 
a delicate means of fixing the plane of polarization as ro- 
tated by the sugar solution under examination, See sac- 
p charimeter. . | [ή 
polarity (p6-lar’i-ti), n. [= F. polarité = Βρ. 
polaridad = Pg. polaridade = It. polarita,< N 
*nolarita(t-)s, < polaris, polar: see polar.] 1. 
The having two opposite poles; variation in 
certain ΕΛΑ) Ὃ ην, so that in one di- 
rection they are the opposite of what they are 
in the opposite direction: thus, a magnet has 


olarity. ‘Usually, as in electrified or magnetized bod- x bined. See micre oscope. 
polarize (p0‘liir-iz), v. 


es, these are properties of ‘attraction or repulsion, or the 

- power of taking a certain direction: as, the polarity of 
the magnet or magnetic needle. (See magnet.) A sub- 
stance is said to possess netic polarity when it pos- 
sesses poles, as shown by the fact that it attracts one pole 
of a magnetic needle and repels the other. 


A magnetical property which some call polarity. 
μι Boyle, Works, ITI. 309. 


2. The being attracted to one pole and repelled 


from the other; attraction of opposites: literal | 


or figurative: as, electricity has polarity. 


It seemed Clifford’s nature to be aSybarite. It was per- 
ο even there, in the dark old parlor, in the inevi- 
table polarity with which his eyes were attracted towards 
the quivering play of sunbeams through the shadowy fo- 
liage. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


3. The having of an axis with reference to 
which certain physical properties are deter- 
mined.—4. The having, as a ray, variation of 
properties in reference to different inclinations 
to a plane through the ray; polarization. [This 
use of the word is objectionable.]} | 
polarizable (p0‘lir-i-za-bl), a. [< polarize + 
-able.| Capable of being polarized. Also spelled 
» polarisable. 
polarization (p6lir-i-za’shon), n. [= F. po- 
larisation = It. polarizzazione; as polarize + 
-ation.] 1. The state, orthe act producing the 
state, in which an undulatory system, such as 
a beam of light, owing to its mode of vibra- 
tion, has different. properties on its different 
sides, so that opposite sides are alike, but the 
maximum difference is between two sides at 
right angles to each other.—2, Less properly, 
the acquisition of polarity, in any sense. 
Angle of polarization circular polarization. See 
polarization of light.— Electro ic polarization, in 
elect.: (a) The process of depositing a film of gas upon 
the plate in a voltaic cell, or upon the electrodes in elec- 
trolysis. (6) The condition thus produced. Thus, in 
the electrolysis of water polarization of the electrodes 
takes pre the one becoming coated with a film of oxy- 
gen, the other with a film of hydrogen gas. The phrase 
is most frequently used to describe the process by which 
the negative plate in a voltaic cell becomes coated with 
hydrogen, with the result of giving rise to a reverse 
electromotive force, and thus of weakening the current. 
On the methods of preventing this, see cell, 8.—Ellip- 
tic polarization. See polarization of light.— Plane 
of polarization, the plane which includes the incident 
ray and the ray which is reflected (or refracted) and po- 
larized.— Polarization of a dielectric, or dielectric 
polarization, a phraseintroduced by Faraday to describe 
the condition of a non-conductor or dielectric, as he con- 
ceived it, whenin a state of strain under the action of two 
adjacent charges of positive and a αλωναν electricity, as, 
for example, in the condenser.— Po ation of light, 
a change produced in light by reflection from or trans- 
mission through certain media by which the transverse 
vibrations of the ether.(see light!) are limited to a single 


polarized (p0’lir-izd), p. a. 


polarizer (p0’ lir-i-zér), n. 


polar-plant (p0’lir-plant), n. 
polaryt (po‘la-ri), a. 


polder (pol’dér), ». 


plane, while in a ray of ordinary light these vibrations 
take placc indifferently in gan hd about the line of 
ών Polarization may be effected (1) by reflection 
rom a surface of glass, water, or similar substance, and 
it is most complete if the angle of incidence has a certain 
value, depending upon the substance, called the anes of 
rization (for glass 544°), the tangent of this angle be- 
equal to the refractive index of the given substance 
(Brewster's law); (2) by transmission through a series of 
transparent plates of glass placed in parallel position at 
the proper angle to the incident ray; and (3) by double 
refraction in any transparent anisotropic crystal (see re- 
action). In the last case the two rays into which the 
ncident ray is separated upon refraction are polarized in 

' planes at right angles to each other, as, for example, in 
τοις κώτε calcite (Iceland spar), in which this double 
refraction is most marked. A prism of Iceland spar may 
be prepared in such a way that one of the two refract- 
ed rays suffers total reflection and is extinguished; the 
other ray, which passes through, is polarized, its vibra- 
tions taking place in the direction of the shorter diagonal 
of the cross-section. Such a prism is called'a Nicol prism, 





x OF ries. pal, pél =D. paal= ΜΙ/α. 


4590 


or simply a nicol. If two such τα” are placed in the 
path of a beam of ordinary light, it will pass through 
them if their positions are parallel; if, however, the nic- 
ols are crossed—that is, have their shorter diagonals, 
or, in other words, their vibration-planes, at right an- 


gles to each other—the light which geen through the 


first prism (called the polarizer) will 
the second (called the analyzer). Two sections of a crys- 
tal of tourmalin, another doubly αν | substance, cut 
δν to the vertical axis, will act in the same way as 
he nicols, transmitting the light if placed parallel, arrest- 
ing it if placed with axes at right angles to each other. 
In the tourmalin one of the rays is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by the crystal, and that which passes through is 
polarized with its vibrations parallel to the axis. In ad- 
dition to the above plane polarization of alight-ray, there 
is also what is called circular and elliptical polariza- 
tion, in which the vibrations of the ether-particles take 
place in circles and ellipses. This property, belonging to 
certain substances, as quartz, cinnabar, and solution of 
sugar, has the effect of rotating the plane of polarization 
of the light transmitted through them to the right (right- 
handed) or to the left (left-handed). A light-ray sing 
through a transparent medium in a strong magnetic field, 
or reflected from the pale of a powerful electromagnet, also 
suffers a rotation of the plane of polarization. See rota- 
tion, and rotatory power, under rotatory. 


e extinguished by 


polarization-microscope (po ‘ liir-i-za’ shon- 
-mi’kro-skop), 4. 


An instrument consisting es- 
sentially of a microscope and a polarisecope com- 


t.3 pret. and pp. ala 
ized, ppr. polarizing. [=F polariser = Sp. po- 
larizar = It. polarizzare; as polar + -ize.| 1. 
To develop polarization in, as in a ray of light 
which is acted upon by certain media and sur- 
faces; give polarity to. See polarization. 

If sound’s sweet influence polarize thy brain, 


And thoughts turn crystals in the fluid strain. 
: ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


2. In elect., to coat with a film of gas, as the 


negative plate in a voltaic cell. 

lso ο ada ei ow : ' 
Polarizing e. Same as a 0 arizati or 
which see ώς of light, under reation Po. 


larizing microscope, See polariscope. 

1. Having polari- 
zation; affected by polarization: as, polarized 
light; polarized radiant heat.— 2. In elect., hav- 
ing the surface covered with a film of as, as 
the negative plate of a simple voltaic cell (with 
hydrogen) after a brief use. | 

Also spelled polarised. 

Polarized rings. See interference figures, under inter- 
Jerence, 5. ; 
In optics, that part 
of a polariscope by which light is polarized: 
distinguished from analyzer. Also spelled po- 
lariser. 
Same as com- 
pass-plant. [Rare.] 

[< NL. polaris: see po- 
at] Tending to a pole; turning Siete a 
pole. 

All which acquire a magnetical polary condition, and, 
being suspended, convert their lower extream unto the 
North; with the same attracting the Southern point of the 
needle, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 


polatouche (pol-i-tésh’), ». [F.] The small 
flying-squirrel of Europe and Asia, a species of 
the genus Sciwropierus. Also palatouche, — 


polaynet, η. Same as poulaine. 
poldavist, n. Same as poledavy. 


[D.] Α boggy or marshy 
soil; a morass; specifically, a tract of marshy 
land in the Netherlands, Flanders, and northern 
Germany, which has been reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation. — 

polder-land (p6l’dér-land), », In the Nether- 
lands and adyoming regions, marshy land which 
has been reclaimed and brought under cultiva- 
tion. 

Thus the privileges of the Abbey of St, Pierre of Ghent 
of about the year 830 mention the existence of a partner- 


ship of fifty members for the working of some polder-land. 
. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Απο, Trish, p. ccxii. 


poldenhite poldront, x. Obsolete forms of paul- 
ron. | 
poldwayt, η. Same as poledavy. Weale. 
pole! (pol), η. [ς ΜΕ. pole, < AS. pdl, a pole, = 
al = OHG. 
hal, MHG. phal, pfal, G. pfahl = 16ο]. pall = 
w. pdle = Dan. pel, a pale, post, stake, = OF. 
pal(> ME. pal, pale, E. palel), Ἑ. pal = Sp. palo 
= Pg. pao, pau = it. palo, a stake, stick, < L. 
pdlus, a stake, pale, prop, stay: see palel, from 
the same.L. source, dertved through OF.] 1. 
A long, slender, tapering piece of wood, such as 
the trunk of a tree of any.size, from which the 
branches have been eut; a piece of wood (or 
metal) of much greater length than thickness, 
especially when more or less rounded and. ta- 
pering. 


* 
pole? (pol), x. 


relative to the primitive curve. 


a pole, that end of a p 
tourm 





pole 

In the euenyng they entred with a thousand Spaniards 
& other, & slewe one citizen & set his hed on a polle, & 
caused it to be borne afore them. 

r Hall, Hen. ΥΤΠ., an. 19. 

Vines that grow not so low as in France, but vpon high 
poles or railes. | Coryat, Crudities, I. 95. 
Specifically —(a) A rod used in measuring. (9) In a two- 
‘horse vehicle, a long tapering piece of wood, forming the 
shaft or tongue, carrying the neck-yoke or the pole-straps, 
and sometimes the whiffletrees, by means of. which the 
carriage is drawn. (ο) A fishing-rod. (d) A bean-pole or 
hop-pole. (e) A ship’s mast. 
2. Aperch or rod, a measure of length contain- 
ing 163 feet or 53 yards; also, ameasure of sur- 
face, a square pole denoting 54 X54 yards, or 
304 square yards. 

In dyuers odur placis in this lande they mete unde 
by polls, , ot 


, gaddis, and roddis ; som be of xviij foote, som of 
xx. fote, and som xxi. fote in lengith. 


Arnold's Chron., p. 173. 
3. A flatfish, Pleuronectes or Glyptocephalus cy- 
noglossus, also called pole-dab. [Local, Eng.] 
—4, That part of the sperm-whale’s lower jaw 
which holds the teeth. See pan}, 12.—Barber’s 


le. See barber.—Setting pole, a pole with which a 
at is pushed through the water.—To set a pole, See 


x set.— Under bare poles, See barel. 
pole! (pol), wp riot. and pp. 


oled, ppr. pend. 
[< polel, n.] trans. 1. To furnish with poles 
for support: as, to pole beans.—2. To bear or 
convey on poles.—3. To impel by means of a 
pole, as a boat; push forward by the use of 
poles.—4. In copper-refining, to stir with a pole. 
. IT. intrans. To use.a pole; push or impel a 
boat with a pole. 

From the beach we poled to the little pier, where sat 
the Bey in person to perform a final examination of our 
passports. 1. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 120. 
[ς ME. pol = D, pool = . Sw. 
Dan. pol, ς OF. pol, F. péle = Sp. Pg. It. polo, 
¢ L. polus, ς Gr. πόλος, a pivot, hinge, axis, pole, 


<xé es aH be in motion ; Brop. of like root 


with κέλεσθαι, urge on, κέλλειν, drive on, L. -cel- 
lere in percellere, urge on, impel, strike, beat 
down, etc.] 1. One of the two points in which 
the axis of the earth produced cuts the celes- 
tial sphere; the fixed point about which (on 
account of the revolution of the earth) the stars 
appear to revolve. These points are called 
the poles of the world, or the celestial poles. 
She shook her throne that shook the starry pole. 
Pope, liad, viii. 241. 
2. Either of the two points on the earth’s sur- 
face in which it is cut by the axis of rotation. 
That one which is on the left when one faces in the direc- 


tion of the earth’s motion is the north pole, the other the 
south pole. 

38. Ingeneral, a point on asphere equally distant 
from every part of the circumference of a great 
circle of the sphere. Every great circle has two such 
poles, which lie in aline passing through the center of 
the sphere and perpendicular to the plane of the great 
circle —that is, in an axis of the sphere. Thus, the zenith 
and nadir (on the celestial sphere) are the poles of the 
horizon. So the poles of the ecliptic are two points on the 


surface of the celestial sphere equally distant (90°) from 
every part of the ecliptic. 


Hence—4, In any more or less spherical body, 
one of two opposite points of the surface in any 
way distinguished; or, when there is a marked 
equator, one of the two points most remote 
from it: as, in botany, the poles of certain 
spores or sporidia.— 5. The star which is near- 
est. the pole of the earth; the pole-star.—6. 
The firmament; the sky. 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 

Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 

And starry pole. ilton, P. L., iv. 724. 
7. One of the points of a body at which its at- 
tractive or repulsive energy is concentrated, as 
the free ends of a magnet, one ealled the north, 
the other the south pole, which attract more 
strongly than any other part. See magnet.— 
8. In math.: (a) A point from which a pencil of 
lines radiates: as, the pole—that is, the origin 
—of polar codrdinates. (0) A point to which a 
given line is polar. (c).A curve related to a 

ine as a polar is to a point, except that tan- 
gential are substituted for point codrdinates; 
the result of operating upon the equation of a 
curve with the symbol (u’.d/du + v’.d/dv + 
w’.d/dw), where wu’, v’, w’ are the coérdinates 
of the line of which the resulting curve is pole 
See polar, n. 
—Altitude or elevation of the pole. See altitude.— 
-electric crystal, as 

in, at which positive electricity is developed with 
a rise, and negative electricity with a fall, in tempera- 
ture, See pyro-electricity.— Antilogous pole, that end 
of a pyro-electric crystal, as tourmalin, at which nega- 
tive electricity is developed with a rise, and positive 
with a fall, in temperature. See pyro-electricity us- 
tral, blue, boreal, chlorous pole. See the adjectives. 
—Consecutive poles, consequent poles. See mag- 


pole 


net.—Galactic poles. ‘See galactic.— Magnetic pole. 
@ One of the points on the earth’s surface where the 
pping-needle stands vertical. The term has also some- 
times been improperly applied to the points of maximum 
magnetic intensity, of which there are two in each hemi- 
sphere, neither of them near the pole of dip. (0) Ina 
magnetic body, either of the two regions where the lines 
of force enter or leave the body. For convenience these 
regions are sometimes assumed {ο be points. A line join- 
ing the poles is called the magnetic axis, and generally a 
‘magnet may be considered as ifthe magnetic forces were 
concentrated at the extremity of this line. When a mag- 
netic body is freely suspended, the magnetic axis assumes 
a direction parallel with the lines of force of the magnetic 
field in which it is. On the surface of the earth this 
direction is in a vertical plane approximately north 
and south, and that end of the magnet which points 
to the north is generally called the north pole or the 
north-seeking pole. The fact that this pole is. opposite 
(in character) to the north pole of the earth gives rise 
to some confusion in the nomenclature of the poles. 
Some physicists have used the epithets marked and 
unmarked to designate the north-seeking and south- 
seeking poles respectively. The words austral and 
boreal are also used. A magnet may have more than 
two poles, or points of maximum magnetic intensity, 
and in fact all parts of a magnet are in a state of polar- 
ity, the actual poles of the magnet being the result. of 
all polarization.— Multiple pole, Same as multipolar.— 
Pole of a glass, in optics, the thickest part of a convex 
lens, or the thinnest part of a concave lens; the center of 
its surface. Hutton.—Pole ofa line with reference toa 
conic, the point of intersection of the tangents to the conic 
having their points of contact at the intersections of the 
conic with the line.— Pole of a plane with reference to 
a conicoid, the vertex of the cone tangent to the conicoid 
on the plane.— Pole of revolution. When a globe or 
sphere revolves about one of its diameters as an axis, each 
extremity of such diameter is called a pole of revolution. 
— Pole of verticity, the earth’s magnetic pole, at which 
a freely suspended magnetic needle assumes a yertical 
position.— Poles of a voltaic pile or battery, the plates 
at the extremities of a voltaic battery, or the wires which 
jom them, the end which is chemically passive being 
called the positive pole, and that which is chemically active 
the negative pole. See battery, cell, electrode.—Poles of 
maximum cold, See temperature.— Red pole, the bo- 
real pole.— Strength of pores the force exerted between 
a magnetic pole and a unit pole at a unit distance.— The 
marked pole of a magnet. See marked.—To depress 
the pole. See depress.— Unit pole, a magnetic pole be- 
tween which and another of eq strength, separated from 
it by a unit’s distance, a unit’s force is exerted, 


Pole® (ρ61), ». [= G. Pole = D. Pool, a Pole 
(Polen, Poland); ς Pol. Polak, a Pole (see Po- 
lack); cf. Polsko, Poland, Polski, Polish.] A 
native or an inhabitant of Poland, a former 
pingdots of Europe, divided, since the latter 
sa of the eighteenth century, between Russia, 

ssia, and Austria. 

pole4t, x. An obsolete spelling of fort | 

pole5+, ». and v. An obsolete spelling of ροίῇ. 

poleax, Baap (pol’aks), ». [Also polleaze; 
commo λα as if < polel +, axl, but. prop. 
pola < . pollax, ς MLG. polexe, a poleax, 
pol, poll, head, + exe = E. απ]: see poll! and 
azi.] 1. Formerly, a weapon or tool consisting 
of an ax-head on a long handle, and often com- 

bined with a hook at the end, ora blade like a 

ii on the side opposite the blade of the ax; 
ter, more loosely, a battle-ax. 


The Pentioners with ther poleaxes on each side of her well, ΗΕ 
Maiestie. Booke of Ῥγοσθᾶεποε (Ἡ. E. Τ. Β., extra ser.),i.22. pole-hook (p6l’huk), x. 


2. (a) A weapon used in the navy by boarders 
and also to cut away rigging, ete. Itisa hatchet 
with a short handle at the end of which is a 
strong hook. (0) An ax for slaughtering cattle. 

pole-bean (pdl’bén), n.. Any one of the twin- 
ing varieties of the common garden bean, re- 
quiring the support of a pole, See bean, 2. 

pole-burn (pol’bérn), ο. 7. Το discolor and lose 
flavor by overheating, as tobacco when hung 
too closely on poles in the first stage of the 
curing process. 

pole-brackets (pol’brak’ets), n. pl. Brackets 
placed upon poles for supporting telegraph- 
wires. 

polecat (pol’kat),. [Early mod. E. also pole- 
catte, ‘Soloat wig tin poleat, polkat, pulkat, prob. 
orig. *polecat or *poulecat, ¢ *pole, *poule, a hen, 
chicken (< OF. *pole, poule, F. poule, a hen,.a 
chicken), + cat. The polecat is well known as 





Ν 





Fitch or Polecat (Putorius fetidius). 
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a chicken-thief. The word *pole, *poule, a hen, 
chicken, is not elsewhere found in ME. (except 
as in the derivatives poult, poultry, pullet, pul- 
len, ete.), and the first element of polecat has 
been variously identified with (a) Pole? or Pol- 
ish; (b) OF. pulent, stinking; or (ο) ME. pol, 
E. pool, in the assumed sense of ‘hole’ or ‘ bur- 
row.’} 1. The fitchew or foulmart, Putorius 
Setidus of Europe, of a dark-brown color, with 
a copious fine pelage much used in furriery and 
for making artists’ brushes. See jitch?.—2. 
One of several other quadrupeds, mostly of the 
family Mustelidz, which have a strong offen- 


sive smell. Specifically —(a) Any American skunk, es- 
pecially the common one, Mephitis mephitica. See skunk. 
(0) The African zoril, Zorilla striata or Ζ. capensis. (ο) A 
kind of paradoxure 


polecat-weed (pol’kat-wéd), ». The skunk- 
cabbage, Spathyema fetida. 

pole-chain (pol’chan),». A chain on the front 
end of a carriage-pole. It is connected with 
the collar or the breast-chains of the harness, 
E. H. Knight. | 

pole-changer (p6l’chin’jér), π. A device by 
means of which the direction of the current in 


polenta 


in support of an opinion ora system in opposi- 
tion to another. | 
Each staunch polemic, stubborn as a rock. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 195. 
2. A controversy; a controversial argument. 


It is well that, in our polemic against metaphysics, there 
should be no room left for ambiguity or misconception. 
J, Fiske, Cosmic Philos., 1. 125. 


Prof. Huxley, in his polemic against Herbert. Spencer, 
states quite rightly that the. most perfect zodlogical be- 
ings present that subordination pushed to the extreme de- 
gree, Contemporary Rev., L. 483. 

polemical (pd-lem’i-kal), a. [< polemic + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to polemics or controversy ; 
controversial; polemic: ‘as, polemical logic. 

The former [error in doctrine] I must leave {ο the con- 
viction of those polemicall discourses which have been so 
learnedly written of the several points at difference. 

Bp. Hail, Christ. Moderation, ii. § 1. 


polemically (p6-lem’i-kal-i), adv. Ina polem- 
ical manner; controversially; disputatively ; 
in polemic discourse or argument; in the man- 
ner of polemics, 

polemicist (p6-lem’i-sist), n. [< polemic + ng 
One given to controversy; a polemic. [Rare. 


an electric circuit may conveniently be re- polemics (p6-lem‘iks),.”. [Pl. of polemic: see 


versed. Also called pole-changing key or switch. 
pole-clipt+ (pol’klipt), a. Entwined or em- 
braced by means of supporting poles: said of 
a vineyard. See ορ]. 
Thy pole-clipt vineyard, Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 68. 


pole-crab (p6l’krab), n. A double loop attached 
to the metallic cap or pole-tip on the end of the 


pole of a vehicle. The loops receive the breast-straps 
of the harness. When pole-chains are used, hey are at- 
tached to rings added to the pole-crab, 


pole-dab (pol’dab), η. Same.as polel, 3. [11ο- 


eal, Eng. 
poledavyt (pol’da-vi), n.. [< F.. Pouldavid, 
name of a place in Brittany, ς Bret. ,poull, 


ool, + David, David.] A coarse linen; 

ence, any coarse ware. 

Your deligence, knaves, or I shall canvase your poleda- 
vyes; deafen not a gallant with your anon, anon, sir, to 


make him stop his eares at an over-reckoning. 
| The Bride, sig. U. iii. (Halliweil.) 


You must be content with homely Polldavie Ware from 
me, for you must not expect from us Country-folks such 
Urbanities and quaint Invention that you, who are daily 
conversant with the Wits of the Court, and of the Inns of 
Court, abound withal. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 10, 

pole-evilt, x. An obsolete form of poll-evil, 

pole-hammer (p6l’ham’ér), ». A martel-de- 
fer with a jong handle. See Lucerne hammer, 
under hammer}, my | 

In the fourteenth century the war hammer was in gen- 
eral use, and was often of considerable weight. The foot 
soldiers had it fixed on along pole, whence the name Pole- 
hammer, given to it in England. 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. cccclix. 


pole-head (pél’hed), η. [For *pollhead (?);< 
poll + head. Cf.tadpole.] Atadpole. Halli- 


[Prov. Eng.] 

1. A hook on the end 
of a carriage-tongue.—2. Same as boat-hook. 
E. Η. Knight. 18 

pole-horse ος n. A shaft-horse as dis- 
tinguished from a leader; a wheeler. 
pole-lathe (pol’laru), n. 
lathe, 2. 
poleless (p6l’les), a. [< polel + -less.] With- 
out a pole. 
. Horses that draw a pole-lesse chariot. . 
| Sir R. Stapleton, tr. of Juvenal, x. 155, 
polemarch (pol’e-mirk), n. [= F. polémarque 
= Pg. polemareco,< Gr. πολέμαρχος, one who leads 
a war, polemarch, ς πόλεμος, war,  ἄρχειν, be 
first.]. A title of several officials in ancient 
Greek states. At Athens the polemarch was the third 
archon, who was as late as Marathon the titular military 
commander-in-chief, and was later a civil magistrate hav- 
ing under his especial care all strangers and temporary 


sojourners in the city, and all children of parents who 
had lost their lives in the service of their country. 


pole-mast (pél’mast), n. Naut., a mast com- 
pares of a single piece or tree, in contradis- 
inction to one built up of several pieces. 

polemic (p6-lem’ik),a.andn. [=F . polémique 
= Sp. polémico = Pg. It. polemico, polemie (F. 
polemiques = Sp. polémica = Pg. It. polemica, 
n., polemics),< Gr. πολεμικός, warlike, ς« πόλεμος, 
war.], I, a. Of.or pertaining to controversy; 
controversial; disputative: as, a polemic essay 
or treatise; polemic divinity or theology; po- 
lemic writers, . 

The nullity of this distinction has been solidly shewn 
by most of our polemick writers of the Protestant church. 
tai South, Sermons. 

II, 4. 1. A disputant; one who carries on a 
controversy ; a controversialist; one who writes 


Same as center- 


polemoscope. (pol’e-m6-skop), 2. 


polenta (po-len’ti), n. 


-ics.|, The art or practice of disputation; con- 
troversy; specifically, that branch of theology 
which is concerned with the history or conduct 
of ecclesiastical controversy: the word more 
articularly denotes offensive as distinguished 
rom defensive controversy: opposed to irenics. 
polemist (pol’e-mist),n. [=F. * done pe 3 <Gr. 
πολεμιστής, ἃ combatant, < moAeuilev, fight, < 
πόλεμος, war.] A controversialist; a polemic. 
[Rare.] ‘a 


Other political polemists of his kind. 
| The Century, ΧΧΧΝΥ. 201. 


Polemoniacez (pol-e-m6-ni-a’sé-6), n. pl. [. 
(Jussieu, 1804), < Polemonium + -acex.] A 
family of sympetalous plants, the phlox family, 
type of the order Polemoniales. It is characterized 
by the five stamens inserted on the corolla-tube alternate 
to its five equal and convolute lobes, the three-cleft thread- 
like style, the superior three-celled ovary, with two or 
more ovules in each cell, and a:capsular fruit. There are 
about 200 species, belonging to 9 genera, of which Pole- 
monium, Phlox, Gilia, Rosenbergia, and Cantua yield 
many handsome species in cultivation. They are chiefly 
natives of western North America,’ with others in the 
Andes, and a few in Europe and temperate parts of Asia, 
mostly herbs, of mild and innocent properties, with orna- 
mental and bright-colored flowers. See cuts under Cobza 
and Jacob’s-ladder. 

polemoniaceous (pol-e-m6-ni-a’shius), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Polemoniacee. 

Polemoniales (pol-e-m6-ni-a’léz), n. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1876), < Polemonium, 
ᾳ.ν.] An order of dicotyledonous sympetalous 
plants, characterized by a single compound 
ovary and stamens mostly adnate to the mid- 
dle of the corolla-tube or above. It includes 20 
families, of which the Polemoniacee constitute the type, 
and among the most important of which are the Convolvu- 
lacex, Boraginacex, Menthacex, Φοϊαπιασεδε, Scrophu- 
lariacex, and Acanthacez. 

Polemonium  (pol-e-md’ni-um), mn. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700) (ef. L. polemonia, valerian), 
ς Gr. πολεµώνιον, valerian (1), said by Pliny 
to be from πόλεμος, war, because the cause of 
war between two kings; by others, to be so 
named from the philosopher Polemon of Athens, 
or from King Polemon of Pontus.] A genus 
of plants, the type of the family Polemoni- 
acez, characterized by its declined stamens, 
pilose filament-bases, bractless calyx, deeply 
three-valved capsule, and from two to twelve 
ovulesin each cell, There are about 15 species, natives 
of Europe, Asia, North America, Mexico, and Chili. They 
are delicate plants with pinnate leaves. and terminal cymes 
of ornamental blue, violet, or white flowers, commonly 
broadly bell shaped. P. c#ruleum is known_as Jacob’s- 
ladder, also Greek valerian, and sometimes in. England as 
makebate or charity. P. reptans is locally known as abscess- 
root, and improperly as forget-me-not. | 

= F é polé- 

moscope = Sp. Pg. polemoscopio, <. Gr. πόλεμος, 

war, + σκοπεῖν, view.] A perspective glass fit- 
ted with a mirror set at an angle, designed for 
viewing objects that do not lie directly before 
the eye: so named from its possible use in war- 
fare to observe the motions of the enemy from 
behind defenses, Opera-glasses also are sometimes 


constructed in this way, to admit of seeing persons ob- 
liquely without apparently directing the glass at them. 


polemyt (pol’e-mi), πα. [ς Gr. πόλεμος, war.) 


eg warfare; hence, contention; resistance. 


Sir E. Dering. 


pole-net (pol’net), η. A net attached to a pole 


for fishing; a shrimping-net; a poke-net... 
f= F. polente, polenta 
= Sp. Pg. It. polenta, ‘‘a meate.vsed in Italie, 








polenta 


made of barlie or chesnut flowre soked in water, 
and then fride in oyle or butter” (Florio, 1598), 
‘‘barley-grotes, a meate much used in Italie” 
(Florio, 1611), now generally applied to porridge 
of maize, < L. polenta, polentum, peeled barley ; 
ef. Gr. πάλη, the finest meal.]. 1. In Italy: (a) 
A porridge made of Indian meal (maize-meal), 
the principal food of the poorer people through- 
out large sections of the country. The meal is 
yellow and not very fine, with a sharp granulated charac- 
ter. The porridge is made very stiff, and usually poured 
out while hot into a flat pan about half an inch deep. It 
is cut with a string when partly cool. | 
A kind of meal called polenta made of Indian corn, which 
is very nourishing and agreeable. _ Smodllett, Travels, xx. 
(b) A porridge made of chestnut-meal, much 
used in autumn.—2.:In France, a porridge 
made of barley-meal, not common except in 
ihe Sail 1 ραᾶ) In artille tuffed 
pole-pad \(pol’pad), ». In artillery, a stuffe 
Mather van fixed on the end of the pole of a 
field-carriage to ‘preserve the horses from in- 
ury. 
pole-pises (pdl’pés),. x. A mass of iron form- 
‘ing the end of an electromagnet, by means of 
which the lines of magnetic force are concen- 
trated and directed. In dynamos the pole-pieces 
are shaped so as to inclose the surface in which the arma- 
x ture revolves, | λα] ο κο 
pole-plate (pol’plat), x., In building, a small 
wall-plate resting on the ends of the tie-beams 
of a roof, and supporting the lower ends of the 
a an meee : fi plog 
€-pro Ol’prop), \%... In_ artillery, a sho 
rd . ως μμάμ under the pole of,a gun- 
carriage, to support it when the horses are un- 
hitched. 
pole-rack (p6l’rak), ». In tanning, dyeing, and 
other industries, a rack which supports the 
oles on which articles are suspended or laid 
for drying, draining, ete. ‘i | 
pole-rush (pol‘rush), ”. The bulrush, Scirpus 
lacustris. 80 poor [Prov. Eng.] 
pole-sling (p0l’sling),». A pole, about twenty- 
five feet long, from which are suspended a lea- 
ther seat and a board for the feet, carried by 
two or more bearers: used for traveling in 
Dahomey. «Ν. 4. Rev., CXLV..361.. . 
pole-staff (pal‘staf), η. The pole of a net. 
pole-star (pol’stir),», 1. | Polaris, a star 
xof the second magnitude, situated: near the 
north pole of the heavens. It served in» former 
times, and still serves among primitive peoples, as.a.guide 
in navigation. It is now about 14° from the pole, very 
nearly in a line with the two stars in the Dipper (a and β) 
which form the further edge of the bowl... About 5,000 


years ago the pole-star was a Draconis, and in about 12,000 
it will be a Lyre. ! 


It is wel knowen (moste.noble prince) that the starre 
which we caule the pole starre, or northe starre (cauled 
of the Italians Tramontana), is not the very poynte of the 

le Artyke vppon the whiche the axes or extremities of 

eauens are turned abowte, — 

R. Eden, 'tr. of Peter Martyr (First_Books.on America, 

[εά. Arber, p. 90), 
2. Hence, that which serves.as.a guide or di- 
rector; a lodestar.—38. In δἱοΙ., a polar star; 
one of the two stellate figures which may sur- 
round the poles of the fusiforth nucleus-spindle 
in the process of karyokinesis. . 
pole-strap.(pol’strap), ». A heavy strap for 
connecting a carriage-pole with the collar of a 
horse;.a pole-piece. 399 cut under harness. 
poletet, ». A Middle English form of pullet. 
pole-tip (pol’tip),”. A cylindrical cap fixed on 
the front end of the pole of a vehicle. 
pole-torpedo (pol’ tér-pé’d6), ».. A. torpedo pro- 
jected on the end of a pole, and operated from 
a boat or vessel: usually called spar-torpedo. 
pole-vault (pol’valt), ». A vault, generally 
over a horizontal bar, performed with the aid 
of a pole. — | ος gk 
pole-vaulting (p6l’valt”ing), n... The act or 
practice of vaulting with the aid of a pole. 
pol-evilt, η. An obsolete spelling of:poll-evil. 
poleward, polewards (p0l’ wird, -wiirdz), adv. 
[ς pole2 + -ward,-wards.) Toward the pole 
(either north or south). dt 6 


The waters at the equator, and near the equator, would 
produce steam of greater elasticity, rarity, and tempera- 
ture than that which occupies tne regions further pole- 
wards. . Whewell. 


lewig (pol’wig),. A fish, the spotted goby 
Poobus See “which inhabits British and 
neighboring shores. It is of a transparent golden- 


color, with a multitude of tiny black dots upon. the 
bee , and generally marked with dark blotches upon the 


sides and.a black spot on the dorsal fin, Also called polly- 


bait. [Prov. Eng.] 


oley!+, n. An obsolete form of poly. 
poley (poli); a. [For *polly, ς poll 
WwW 


+ ~y1,] 
ithout horns; polled. [Eng.] 
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If it had been any other beast which knocked me down 
but that poley heifer, I should have been hurt. 
Η. Kingsley, Geotiry Hamlyn, xxix. (Davies.) 


poleynt, x. See poulaine. η 

polhode (pol’hod),». [Irreg. formed (by Poin- 
sot, in 1852) < Gr. πόλος, axis, pole, + ὁδός, way, 
path.] A non-plane curve, the locus of the 
point of contact with an ellipsoid of a plane tan- 
gent at once to that surface and to a concentric 
sphere.— Associate of the polhode, the locus of the 


point of contact of a plane with an ellipsoid rolling upon 
it and having a fixed center; herpolhode. 
Polian (po’li-an), a. [< Poli (see def.) + -an.] 
Described by or named from the Neapolitan 
naturalist, Poli (1746-1825).— polian vesicles, ce- 
cal diverticula of the circular vessel of the ambulacral 
system of Echinodermata. They are of the nature of ar- 
rested or abortive madreporic canals which have blind 
ends, and therefore do not place the cavity of the ambu- 
lacral system in communication with the perivisceral cav- 
ity of the animal. See cuts under Holothurioidea, Echi- 
noidea, and Synapta. : 
polianite (pol‘i-an-it), η. [Named in allusion 
to its gray color, < Gr. πολίός, gray,  -ᾱπ- + 
-ite2,]. Anhydrous manganese dioxid (MnOg); 
8 mineral of a light steel-gray color and hard- 
ness nearly equal to that of quartz. It erystal- 
lizes in tetragonal forms, and is isomorphous with rutile 
(TiOg), cassiterite (SnOg), and zircon (210:Β8ἱ09)... It, has 
often been confounded with the commoner mineral pyro- 


lusite. 
polianthea (pol-i-an’thé-u), πα. [NL., < ἄτ.πο- 
λύς, many, + ἄνθος, flowers}, A commonplace- 
book containing many flowers of eloquence, etc. 
Your reverence, to eke out your sermonings, shall need 
repair to postils or poliantheas. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst,, Postscript. 


Polianthes (pol-i-an’théz), π. [Also Polyan- 
thes; NL. (Linneeus, 1737), from the pure-white 
flowers; = Sp. poliantes, < Gr. πολιός, white, + 
ἄνθος, foward A genus of ornamental plants 
of the family Amaryllidacee and tribe Ayavee, 
characterized by the long undivided raceme 
bearing twin flowers with a prominent and 
curved tube dilated upward into thick, spread- 
ing lobes, by the conical ovary within the base 
of the perianth, and by the short, erect, tuber- 
ous rootstock. There are 12 species, natives of Mexico 
and Central America, They produce a tall unbranched 
wane ky syns witha ae at finear leaves at its base, and 
many show ragrant w ite flowers Clothing the upper por- 
one ya faher ode is the tuberose. gy den 

police (po-les’), 2. [< F. police = Sp. policia = 
Pg. policia = It. polizia, pulizia.= D. ή 
politie = MLG, policie, polici, pollicie = G. poli- 

zei, policei = Sw. Dan. politi, civil government, 
police; < L. politia, the state, ς Gr. πολιτεία, 

citizenship, government, the state, ς πολίτης, a 

citizen, «πόλις, a city. Cf. policyl, polity.) 1. 

Public order; the regulation of a country or 

district with reference to the maintenance of 

order; more specifically, the power of each 
state, when exercised (either directly by its 
legislature or through its municipalities) for 
the suppression or regulation of whatever is 
injurious to the peace, health, morality, gen- 
eral intelligence, and thrift of the community, 
and its internal safety. In its most‘common accep- 
tation, the police signifies the administration of the muni- 
cipal laws and regulations of a city or incorporated town 
or borough by a corps of administrative or executive offi- 
cers, with the necessary magistrates for the immediate 
use of force in-compelling obedience and ‘penienens vio- 
lation of the laws, as distinguished from judicial remedies 
by action, etc. The primary object of the police system 
is the ah esa of crime and the pursuit of offenders; 

‘but it is also subservient to other purposes, such as the 

suppression of mendicancy, the preservation of order, the 

removal of obstructions and nuisances, and the enforcing 


of those local and general laws which relate to the public 
health, order, safety, and comfort. 


But here are no idle young Fellows and Wenches beg- 
‘ging about the Streets, as with you in London, to the Dis- 
grace of all Order, and, as the French call it, Police. 
Burt, Letters from the North of Scotland (1720), quoted in 
| . [N. and Q., 7th ser., ΤΥ. 346. 


Rome was the centre of a high police, which radiated, to 
Parthia eastwards, to Britain westwards, but not of ahigh 
‘civilization. De Quincey, Philos. of Roman Hist. 


Where Church and State are habitually associated, it is 
natural that minds even of a high order should uncon- 
sciously come to regard religion as only a subtler mode of 

ice.) | Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 77. 


2. An organized ¢ivil force for maintaining or- 
der, preventing and detecting crime, and en- 
forcing the laws; the body of men by whom the 
municipal laws and regulations of a city, incor- 
porated ‘town or borough, or rural district are 
enforced. A police force may be either open or secret. 
An open police is a body of officers dressed in uniform, 
and known to everybody ; a'secret police consists of: offi- 
cers whom it may be difficult or impossible to distinguish 
from ordinary citizens, the dress and manners of whom 
they may think it expedient to assume, in order that they 
may the more easily detect crimes, or prevent the com- 





policial 


mission of such as require any previous combination or 
arrangement. See ve, f 


Time out of mind the military department has had a 
name; so has that of justice; the power which occupies 
itself in preventing mischief, not till lately, and that but 
a loose one, the police. 

Bentham, Introd, to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 17, note 2. 


8. Inthe United States army, the act or ig 
of policing (see police, v., 2): a kind of fatigue 
duty: as, to go on police; to do.police.—Commis- 
sioners of police. See commissioner.— Military po- 
lice, (a) An organized body employed within an rei; J to 
maintain civil order, as distinct from military discipline. 
(0) A civil police having a military organization. Such 
are the French gendarmerie, the sbirri of Italy, and the 
‘Irish constabulary.— Mounted police, a body of police 
who serve on horseback.— Police board, in several of the 
United States, a board constituted by the justices of the 
county for the control of county police, public buildings, 
roads, bridges, ferries, county funds, lunatics, paupers, va- 
grants, ete. Murfree, Justices’ Practice.— Police burgh. 
See burgh.— Police captain, in some of the larger cities 
of the United States, as in New York, a subordinate offi- 
cer in the police force having general charge of the mem- 
bers of the force serving in his precinct, and s al pow- 
ers of search and entry for purposes of search.— Police 
commissioner. (a) See commissioner. (b) In Scotland, 
one of a body elected by the ratepayers to manage police 
affairs in burghs.— Police constable, a member of a 
police force; a policeman: » Abbreviated P. C.— Police 
court, a court for the trial of offenders brought up on 
charges preferred by the police.— Police inspector, a 
superintendent or superior officer of police, or of a subor- 
dinate department therein.— Police jury, the designa- 
tion in Louisiana of the local authority in each parish 
(corresponding nearly to the board of supervisors of each 
county in many other States), invested with the exercise of 
ordinary police powers within the limits of the parish, 
such as prescribing regulations for ways, fences, cattle, 
taverns, drains, quarantine, support of the poor, etc.— 
Police m trate, a judge who presides at a police 
court.— Police office. Same as police station.— Police 
officer, a policeman; a police constable.— Police pow- 
er, in constitutional law, in a comprehensive sense, the 
whole system of internal regulation of a state, by which 
the state seeks not only to preserve the publie order 
and to prevent offenses against the state, but also to es- 
tablish for the intercourse of citizens with citizens those 
rules of good manners and good neighborhood which are 
calculated to prevent a conflict of rights and to insure to 
each the uninterrupted enjoyment of his own so far as is 

.reasonably consistent with a like enjoyment of rights by 
others. (Cooley.) Definitions of the police power must be 
taken sigs beg to the condition that the State cannot, in its 
exercise, for any purpose whatever, encroach upon the 
powers of the general government, or rights granted or 
secured by the supreme law of the land. (Supreme Court 
of U.S.) The question as to what are the proper limits 
of the police power in the United States is a judicial one, 
depending in each case upon the relation of the act in 
question to the situation of the people and the condition 
of the federal legislation. Ina long and να line 
of decisions it has been held to include quarantine laws, 
fire and building laws, laws for draining marshes, licens- 
ing slaughter-houses, excluding paupers and immigrants, 
caring for the poor, regulating highways, bridges, car- 
riers, peddlers, etc., within the limits of the State (so. far 
as not interfering with interstate commerce or an equality 
of freedom), laws prohibiting and abating nuisances, pro- 
hibiting lotteries, the sale of adulterated and simulated 
food-products, and the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, but not, however, the sale. in the original 
package of articles of interstate commerce, nor discrimi- 
nating against sales by persons from without the State as 
compared with those within it.— Police rate, a tax levied 
for the purposes of the police. [Brit.]— Police sergeant, 
a petty officer of police.— Police station, the station or 
headquarters of the police force in a nrunicipality or dis- 
‘trict thereof, usually, if not always, containing a lock-up 
for the temporary detention-of accused or suspected per- 
sons, and accommodations for officers and magistrate. 
Also police office.— Prefect of police. See prefect. 

police (po-lés’), v. t.; pret. and pp. policed, ppr. 
policing. [< police, π.] 1. To watch, guard, 
or maintain order in; protect or control by 
means of a body of policemen: as, to police a 


district; to police the inland waters of a country. 
Princes. . . are as it were inforced to ..... entend to 
the right pollicing of their states, and haue not one houre 

to bestow vpon any other ciuill or delectable Art, 
 Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 36. 


From the wilds she came 
To policed cities ‘and protected plains, 
Lalnhens Thomson, Liberty, iv. 
2. To clean up; ‘clear out; put in order: as, 
to police the parade-ground. [U. Β.] 
policuenans (po-lés’man), ».; pl. policemen 
(-men). 1. One of the ordinary police, whose 
duty it usually is to patrol a certain beat for a 
fixed period, for the protection of property and 
for the arrest of offenders, and to see that the 
peace is kept.—2. In entom., a soldier-ant. 
Pascoe.—8. In coal-mining, a wood or iron 
guard around or covering the mouth of a pit, 
or placed at mid-workings.—4, A kind of swab, 
used for cleaning vials, ete., made by slipping 
a a of rubber tubing over the end of a glass 
rod, 
olice-nippers (p6-lés’nip’érz), π. pl. Hand- 
Pais or pot ah aeitale Compare nipper!, 5 (j). 
(Slang. ] 
policial (pd-lish’al),a. [= Pg. policial ; <¢ molice 
+-al.| Of or pertaining {ο thepolice. [Rare.] 


policial 


It pine happen that he found himself the cynosure 
of the policial eyes. Poe, Taies, I. 215. 
policiant, ». [Early mod. E., written politien ; 
€ OF. policien, a public man, a statesman, < 
policié, police, government, policy: see police, 
policy!.} An officer of state. Puttenham, Arte 
of Eng. Poesie, p. 122. | 
policlinic (pol-i-klin’ik),n. [=G. poliklinik; as 
Gr. πόλις, city, + E. clinic. Sometimes written 
.polyclinic (= F. polyclinique), as if ‘a clinic for 
many’; as Gr. πολύς, many, + E, clinic.) A 
general city hospital or a Aare a oa 
policy! (pol’i-si), n. [Early mod. E, also policie, 
pollicie ; .< ME. policie, < OF. policie, < Li. po- 
litia, < Gr. πολιτεία, polity: see police, polity.) 
11. Polity;.administration; public business. 
In alle governaunce and policye, 
. haucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 158. 
2. Object or course of conduct, or the principle 
or body of principles'to be observed in conduct ; 
specifically, the system of measures or the line 
of conduct which a ruler, minister, government, 
or party adopts and pursues as best for the in- 
terests of the country, as regards its foreign or 
its domestic affairs: as, a 0 foreign poli- 
cy ; the commercial policy of the United States; 
a policy of peace; public policy. 
As he is a Spirit, vnseen he sees 


The plots of Princes, and their Policies. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 

This was the Serpents policie at first, Balaams policie af- 
ter, Babels policy now. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 38. 

The legislation and policy of Mary were directed to up- 
root everything that Edward VI. had originated. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 322. 
3. Prudence or wisdom in action, whether pub- 
lic or private; especially, worldly wisdom: as, 
honesty is the best policy. 

That maner of iniurie whiche is done with fraude and 
deceyte is at this present tyme so communely practised 
that, if it be but a little, it is called policie. 

Sir Τ, Elyot, The Governour, iii. 4. 
In these days 'tis counted pollicie 
To vse dissimulation. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 94. 

It is my Policy at this time to thank you most heartily 
for your late copious Letter, to draw on a second. 

Howell, Letters, I. ii. 9. 

The politic nature of vice must be opposed by policy. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 18. 


4. In Scotland, the pleasure-grounds around a 


nobleman’s or gentleman’s: country house. [In 
this use its primary sense is ‘the place or tract within 
which one has authority to administer affairs.’) 


My father is just as fond of his policy and his gardens; 
but it’s too little for a policy, and it’s more than a garden. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Joyce, xvii. 


Policy of pourboire. See  Paurboire.— Policy of the 
law. See dawl.=Syn. 2 and 3, Policy, Polity, address, 
shrewdness, Polity is now confined to the constitution 
or structure of a government. It,.may be. used of civil 
government, but is more often used of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment: as, Hooker’s ‘‘Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” ; 
Congregational or Presbyterian ity. Policy has the 
sense of the management of public affairs: as, a certain 
bequest is pronounced invalid by the courts as being con- 
trary to public policy. Polity has neither a narrower nor 
a lower sense; policy has both. The narrower sense of 
policy is system of management, especially wise manage- 
ment; the lower sense is cunning or worldly wisdom. 


The Pope’s policy was to have two Italian interests which 
could be set against one another, at the pleasure of the 
Roman See, which thus secured its own safety and influ- 
ence. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 44. 


Protestantism may be described as that kind of religious 
polity which is based upon, the conception of individual 
responsibility for opinion. J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 266. 
ier: policy. See public, ye 

policy; (pol’i-si), v. ¢. [= Pg. policiar ; < policy, 
n.) To reduce to order; regulate by laws; 
police. 

It is a just cause of war for another nation, that is civil 
or policied to subdue them. Bacon, Holy War. 
Towards the policying and perpetuating of this your new 

Re ο. there must be iene special Rules for regulating 

Marr e. 


of Howell, Letters, iv. 7. 


* 

policy? (pol’i-si), .3; pl. policies (-siz), [An 
alteration, conformed to what’ would reg. be 
*police = F. police, < Pr. polissa, *polisa (< It. ?), 
also pédiza = Sp. pdliza = Pg. apélice = Cat. 
polissa = It. pdliza, polisa, now polizza, a writ- 
ten receipt, a note, bill, schedule; policy, etc., 
< ML. apodixa, apodissa, a receipt, a voucher, 
popular form of apodixia, a proof, for L. apo- 
dizis, < Gr. ἀπόδειξις, a showing, a proof: 
see apodixis, apodictic.] 1. A written con- 
tract by which a person, company, or party en- 
gages to pay a certain sum on certain. contin- 
gencies, as in the case of fire or shipwreck, in 
the event of death, ete., on the condition of 
receiving a fixed sum or percentage on the 
amount of the risk, or certain periodical pay- 
ments. See insurance, 
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A policy of insurance is a contract. between A, and B. 
that, upon A.’s paying a premium equivalent tothe hazard 
run, B. will indemnify or insure him against a particular 
event. Blackstone, Com., TI. xxx. 


2. A ticket or warrant for money in the pub- 
lic funds. [Eng.]—3. A form of gambling in 
which numbers from 1 to 78 are placed in a 
wheel and thirteen of these numbers are drawn 


out. The exact order in which they are drawn is re- 
corded. Bets are made upon singlenumbers coming out, 
or upon the order or position they will occupy in the line, 
or upon combinations of numbers and their order, called 
gigs and saddles. The odds paid are in proportion to the 
improbability. The famous negro gig, 4-11-44, means that 
those three numbers will come in that order among those 
drawn. [U.S.]|—Endowment policy. See endowment. 
en policy, a policy of insurance in which the value 
of the ship or goods insured is not fixed, but left to be 
ascertained in case of loss; or in which the subject of 
insurance is not limited, so that other things may be 
added from time to time.— Time policy, a policy of in- 
surance in which the limits of the risk as regards time are 
clearly specified.— Valued policy, See the quotation. 


A valued policy is one in which a value has been set 
upon the property or interest insured, and inserted in the 
policy, the value thus agreed upon being in the nature 
of liquidated damages. Angell, on Ins., ὃ δ. 


Wagering policy, or wager policy, a pretended insur- 
pes founded on Ai ideal Sapte the insured has no 
interest in the thing insured, and. can therefore sustain 
no loss by the happening of any of the misfortunes in- 
sured cr epee Such insurances were often expressed by 
the words “‘interest or no interest.” Wager policies, as 
above defined, were prohibited by statute 19 Geo. ITI, c. 
87, and are generally invalid in the United States. 
policy-book (pol’i-si-buk),”. In an insurance- 
office, a book in which the policies issued are 
entered or recorded. 
policy-holder (pol’i-si-hol’dér), π. One who 
holds a policy or contract of insurance. 
policy-shop (pol’i-si-shop), η. A place where 
the slips used in the game of policy may be 
purchased, and the players make their bets and 
get the list of the numbers drawn each day. 


policy-slip (pol’i-si-slip), ». The ticket given 


on a stake of money at a policy-shop. [U.S.] 


gehen (pol/i-en-sef-a-li’tis), 

[NL., < Gr. πολιός, gray, + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain, + 
-itis.] Inflammation of the gray matter of the 
brain: applied to inflammation of the nuclei of 
origin of cranial nerves, and also to inflamma- 
tion of the cortex. Also polioéncephalitis.—poii- 
encephalitis inferior. Same as progressive bulbar pa- 
ralysis. Pe ogling pal Poliencephalitis superior. 
Same as ophthalmoplegia progressiva, See ophthalmoplegia. 

poligar (pol’i-gir), n. [Also polligar, polygar, 
ete.; < Canarese pdlegara, Telugu palegadu, 
Marathi pdlegar, Tamil pdlaiyakaran, a petty 
chieftain.] Originally, a subordinate feudal 
chief, generally of predatory habits, occupying 
tracts more or less wild in the presidency of 
Madras, India, ora follower of such a chieftain ; 
now, nearly the same as zemindar. Yule and 
Burnell. 

poling (poling), . [Verbaln. of pole}, v.] 1. 
The act of using a pole for any purpose.—2. 
A process used in toughening eopper. It. con- 
sists in plunging a long pole of green wood (birch is pre- 
ferred) into the fused metal on the floor of the refining 
furnace. This process reduces the oxid which the re- 
fined metal still holds, and brings the copper to what is 
called “tough pitch,” orto the highest attainable degree 
of malleability. A somewhat similar process, known by 
the same name, is employed in the refining of tin. 


3. In hort., the operation of seattering worm- 
easts on garden-walks with poles.—4. The 
boards (collectively) used to line the inside of 
a tunnel during its construction, to prevent 
the falling of the earth or other loose material. 
—5, Cramming for examination; hard study. 
[College slang, U.8.]_ | 
polioéncephalitis apo} ΤΘΓΡΑΙΡΑΤΦΓ BS) Nn. 
Same as poliencephalitis. 3 
poliomyelopathy (pol’i-d-mi-e-lop’a-thi), η. 
NL.,. ς Gr. πολιός, gray, + µυελός, marrow, + 
-rabia, ς παθεῖν, 2d aor. of πάσχειν, suffer: see 
_ pathos.) Disease of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord. ο 
poliomyelitis (pol'i--mi-e-i'tis), m. {NL., < 
Gr. πολιός, gray, + µυελός, marrow, +. -itis.] 
Inflammation of the gray matter of the spinal 


cord.—Anterior poliomyelitis, inflammation of the 
anterior horns of the gray matter of the spinal cord. In 
children called infantile paralysis. | 

Polioptila (pol-i-op’ti-li), πα. . [NIu. (Sclater, 
1854), « Gr. πολιός, gray, + πτίλον, wing, = E. 
feather.) Απ isolated genus of oscine passer- 
ine birds, typical of the subfamily Polioptiline ; 
the American: gnatcatchers: so called from 
the hoary edgings of the wings. P. cwruleais the 
blue-gray gnatcatcher, a very common small migratory 
insectivorous bird of eastern parts of the United States 
and Canada, P. plumbea inhabits the southwestern United 
States. .P. melanura and about ten others are found in 
warmer parts of America, Also called Culicivora. See 
cut under gnatcatcher, 
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Polioptiline (pol-i-op-ti-li’né), . pl. . [NL. 
(Sclater, 1862), < Polioptila + -πε.] A sub- 
family of birds, represented by the genus Po- 
lioptila, formerly referred to the Paridz, now 
associated with the sylviine Passeres. The bill 
is muscicapine, with well-developed rictal bristles and ex- 
posed nostrils; the tarsi are scutellate ; the toes are short ; 
the primaries are ten, the first of which is spurious; the 
wings are rounded; and the tail is graduated. The size 


is very small, and the coloration is bluish-gray above, white 
below, the tail black, with white lateral feathers. 


poliorcetics (pol’i-dr-sé’tiks), n. [= F. polior- 
cétique, < Gr. πολιορκητικός, concerning besieg- 
ing, < πολιορκητής, taker of cities, < πολιορκεῖν, 
besiege, « πόλις, city, + épxoc, fence; inclosure: } 
The art or science of besieging towns, De Quin- 
af [Rare. ] 

poliosis (pol-i-d’sis), m. [NL.,< Gr. πολίωσις, a 
making or becoming gray, ς πολιοῦν, make gray, 
πολιός, gray.] In pathol., same as canities. 

polipragmatickt, a. An obsolete form of poly- 
pragmatic. | | 

polish! (pol’ish),v. [< ME. polischen, pollischen, 
polyshen, polschen, pullischen, pulischen, pul- 
schen =D. polijsten,< OF. (and F.) poliss-, stem of 
certain parts of polir (> MLG. polléren = MHG. 
polieren, pollieren, bollieren, pulieren, palieren, 
pallieren, ballieren, G. polieren = Sw. polera 
= Dan. polere) = Sp. pulir, OSp. polir = Peg. 
polir = It. polire, pulire, < L. polire, polish, 
make smooth. . Cf, polite} Ι. ἴναπθ, 1. To 
make smooth and glossy, as a surface of mar- 
ble, wood, ete., whether by rubbing or by coat- 
ing with varnish, ete., or in both ways. Polish- 
ing is often done with the object of bringing out the 


color and markings of the material, as of colored marble, 
agate, jasper, etc., and richly veined wood. 


Bryght. y-pullished youre table knyve, semely in sygt to 


sene ; 
And thy spones fayre y-wasche; ye wote welle what y 
meenne. Babees Book (E, B. T.'8.), p. 120. 


The whiteness and smoothness of the excellent parget- 
ing was a thing I much observed, being almost as even 
and polished as if it had been of marble. 

velyn, Diary, Rome, Nov. 10, 1644. 


2. Figuratively, to render smooth, regular, uni- 
form, etc.; remove roughness, inelegance, ete., 
from; especially, to make elegant and polite. 
Rules will help, if they be laboured and polished by prac- 
tice. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 247. 
Such elegant entertainments as these would polish the 
town into judgment in their gratifications. 
Steele; Spectator, No. 370. 


3. To beat; chastise; puxitsh. [Slang.]—To pol- 
ish off, to finish off quickly, as a dinner, a contest, or an 
adversary, etc. [Slang,]} 

I fell them [the Sepoys) in against the wall, and told 
some Sikhs who were handy to polish themof. This they 
did immediately, shooting and bayoneting them. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 296. 
=Syn. 1. Το burnish, furbish, brighten, rub up.—2, To 
civilize, rs - 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To become smooth; receive 
a gloss; take a smooth and glossy surface. 


A kind of steel... . which would polish almost as white 
and bright as silver. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 849, 


2. Figuratively, to become smooth, regular, 
uniform, elegant, or polite. 

polish! (pol’ish), ». [<polish1, v.] 1. Smooth- 
ness of surface, produced either by friction or 
by the application of some varnish, or by both 
means combined, Polish denotes a higher degree of 
smoothness than gloss, and often a smoothness produced 


by the application of some liquid, as distinguished from 
that produced by friction alone. 


Another prism of clearer glass and better polish seemed 
free from veins. oi Newton, Opticks. 


It never seems to have occurred to Waller that it is the 
substance of what you polish, and not the polish itself, 
that insures duration. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 396. 


2. A’substance used to give smoothness or to 
help in giving smoothness {6 ΑΠΥ surface. See 
French polish, varnish-polish, ete., below.—8. 
Smoothness; regularity; elegance; refinement; 
especially, elegance of style or manners. — 


ο What are these wondrous civilizing arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour? 
Addison, ‘Cato, i, 4. 


As for external polish, or mere courtesy of manner, he 
never possessed more than a out, educated bear, 
Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, iy. 


Black polish, the highest polish of iron or steel or other 
non-precious metal.— French polish. (a) A glossy sur- 
face produced by shellac dissolved in alcohol or similar 
liquid, applied with abundant friction. (6) A liquid ap- 
plication prepared by dissolving gum-shellac in alcohol, 
with olive oil added. Itis applied’ with’ a sponge or 
rag, and the surface is, then rubbed. very thoroughly, the 
operation being usually repeated two or three. times.— 
Shoe-polish, a liquid or a pasty compound which, 
when applied to the surface of leather and rubbed with 
a brush, imparts to the leather a polished surface,— 
Stove-polish, plumbago, or a composition of which plum- 
hag is a considerable ingredient, which, when..applied 
with benzin or a similar liquid, or with water, and brushed 


polish 


with a broom or a stove-brush, imparts a black and pol- 
ished surface to iron plates.—Varnish-polish, polish pro- 
duced by a coat of varnish which covers the solid sub- 
stance with a Ei ph coat, as distinguished from 
Freneh polish, which is supposed to fill the pores only and 
to bring the surface to uniform smoothness.—Wax-pol- 
ish. (a) A glossy surface produced by the application of 
a paste composed of wax and some liquid in which it is 
dissolved or partly dissolved. It requires hard and con- 
stant rubbing, and frequent renewal. (0) The paste by 
which such a polish is produced. 
Polish? (p6‘lish), a. and απ. [< Pole} + ~ishl. 
Cf. D. Poolsch, G. Polnisch, Sw. Dan. Polsk, 
Pol. Polski, Polish.]. I, a. Pertaining to Poland, 
a country of Europe, or to its inhabitants.— 
Polish berry, Porphyrophora polonica, a bark-louse or 
scale-insect very similar to the kermes-berry, furnishing a 
kind of cochineal used as a red dyestuff in parts of Russia, 
Turkey, and Armenia.—Polish checkers or draughts. 
See checker1, 3.— Polish manna, Same as manna-seeds. 
IT, η. 1. The language of the Poles. It is a 
Slavic language belonging to the western division, near- 
ly allied to Bohemian (Czech), and is spoken by about 
10,000,000 persons in western Russia, eastern Prussia, and 
eastern Austria. 
2. Same as Polish checkers. 
Can you play at draughts, polish, or chess? 
ean on ' Brooke, Fool of Quality. 
3, A highly ornamental breed of the domestic 
hen, characterized especially by the large glob- 
ular crest, and in most varieties having also 
a full muff or beard. Among the principal varieties 
are the white, the silver-, gold-, and buff-laced, and the 
white-crested black Polish, the last presenting an espe- 
cially striking appearance from the contrast of their large 
white crests an glossy-black body-plumage. | 
polishable (pol’ish-a-bl), a. [< polish! + -able.] 
Capable of taking a polish: thus, marble is pol- 
ishable,and may be defined as a polishable erys- 


talline limestone. | 
polished (pol’isht), p. a. 1. Made smooth by 


polishing. (a). Smooth;. perfectly even:,.a8,, polished 
plate-glass. (0) Made saath and lustrous are cei or 


Αλλη with polish or yarnish. See cut ππάετ ύη- 
Fro that Temple, towardes the Southe, right. nyghe, is 
the Temple of Salomon, that is righte fair and wel pol- 
lisscht. ._ Mandeville, Travels, p. 88. 
polished boots, and Ber- 
orster, Dickens, IT. 259. 
2. Having naturally a smooth, lustrous surface, 
like that produced by polishing; specifically, 
in entom., smooth and shining, but without 
metallic luster. ο, | | 
Bright polish’d amber precious from its size, 
Or forms the fairest fancy could devise, _. 1h 
Crabbe, Works,.I, 110. 
3. Brought by training or elaboration to.a con- 
dition void of roughness, irregularity, imper- 
fections, or inelegances; carefully elaborated ; 
especially, elegant; refined}. polite. 
The Babylonians were a people the most polished. after 
the Egyptians. Bruce, Source of the Nile, Τ. 428. 
The frivolous work of polished idleness. 
Sir J.. Mackintosh, Works, 1. 235. 


‘Those large and catholic types of human nature which 
are familiarly recognisable in every polished community. 
Bulwer, Misc. Prose Works, I. 121. 


His (Shaftesbury’s] cold and monotonous though ex- 
quisitely polished dissertations have fallen into general 
neglect, and find few readers and exercise no influence, 


; aS ecky, Rationalism, I. 190. 
4+. Purified; absolved, 


I halde the polysed of that plygt, & pured as clene 
As ar hadeg neuer forfeted, sythen thou watg fyrst 
orne. . re 
* Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 2393. 
polisher (pol’ish-ér), m. One,who or that which 
ean @pecifically — (ο) A workman whose occupa- 
on. is the polishing of wood, marble, or other substances, 
The skill of the polisher fetches out the colours. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 215. 
(b) In bookbinding, a steel tool of rounded form, used for 

rubbing and polishing leather on book-covers. ‘ 
polishing-bed (pol’ish-ing-bed), m. . A machine 
for smoothing and polishing the. surface of 
stone by.the attrition of rubbers. These, for plane 
surfaces, are wooden blocks covered with felt, and are 
charged with emery in the first stages of the operation 
and with putty-powder for finishing. Rubbers for mold- 
ings are formed of old bagging cut into strips, folded, and 
nailed to blocks in sucha way as to present edges or folds 

of the cloth to enter into the hollows of the moldings. 


polishing-cask (pol’ish-ing-kask), η. A tum- 
bling- or rolling-barrel in which light, articles 
of metal are placed with some: polishing-pow- 
der, and cleaned and burnished by attrition 
against one another, A similar apparatus is 
used for polishing grained gunpowder. 

polishing-disk (pol’ish-ing-disk),n. In dentis- 
try, one of a number of small instruments of 
different shapes and sizes for polishing the sur- 
faces of teeth, dentures, or fillings; a small 
polishing-wheel. They are rotated by means of a drill- 


stock, and used with a fine polishing-powder, Disks of 
sandpaper or emery-paper are also used. 


Gentleman in white pantaloons 
lins. as ; 
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lishing-hammer (pol’ish-ing-ham’ér), n. A 
hammer with a polished face, for the fine dress- 
ing of metal plates. Com- 
pare planishing-hammer. 

polishing-iron (pol’ish-ing- 
i’érn), n. 1. A burnishing- 
tool for polishing the covers 
of books.—2, A _ laundry- 
iron. for polishing shirt- 
fronts, collars, cuffs, and oth- 
er starched pieces. . It some- 
‘times has a convex face. 3 
polishing-jack (pol’ish-ing- 
jak), n. A polishing-machine 
armed with a lignum-vite 
slicker, for polishing leather 
when considerable pressure 
is required. EH. H. Knight. η 
polishing-machine (pol’ish-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
A machine which operates a.rubbing-surface 
for bringing to a polish the surfaces of mate- 
rials or articles to which a polish is desired to 
be given, as in polishing metals, stone, glass, 
wood, horn, or articles made from these or 
other materials. The rubbing may be reciprocatory 
or rotary ; or it may be irregular, as where small articles 
are polished by the tumbling process, in a rotating cylin- 
der containing abrasive or smoothing substances, Spe- 
cifically —(a) A machine for grinding and polishing plate- 
glass. In one form of glass-polishing machine, the plate 
is supported on a bed which has 8 slow Rocuprocating 
motion, and the polishing is effected by rubbers carrie 
in a frame moved by a reciprocating arm. The rubbing- 
surfaces are of felt. Moist sand and afterward different 
grades of emery are used for. grinding. .The polishing- 
powder is Venetian pink, and is used with water. The 
final polish is given by hand with tripoli, crocus, or dry 
putty-powder. (6) In stone-working, a polishing-bed. (ce) 
In agri. and milling, a machine for removing by tritura- 
tion the inner cuticle of rice or barley ; a whitening-ma- 
chine. (d) In cotton-manuf., a machine for smoothing or 
burnishing cotton threads by brushing after the sizing. 
(¢) In wood-working, a machine for smoothing wood sur- 
rele employing an emery-wheel, or a wheel armed with 
. sand-paper or emery-paper. 
polishing-mill (pol’ish-ing-mil), πν A’ lap of 
metal (lead, iron, or copper), leather, list, or 
wood used by lapidaries in polishing gems, ~ 

Thus we have the slitting-mill, the roughing-mill, the 
smoothing-mill, and the polishing-mill, all generally of 
metal. - Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 197. 

polishing-paste (pol’ish-ing-past), αι, Polish of 
any kind made in the form of a paste. — 

polishin bacon dor Cpe alin ge ορ wey i 
Any verized material used. to impart a 
smooth surface by abrasive or wearing action, 
as corundum, emery, Venetian pink, crocus, 
tripoli, putty-powder, or oxid of tin for glass- 


Laundry Polishing-iron. 
@, polishing-iron ; 4, pol- 
ishing-surface. 


polishing; whiting for cleaning and polishing 


mirrors and window-glass; corundum, emery, 
and the dust of diamonds, sapphires, and rubies 
for lapidaries’ work; corundum, emery, pum- 


ice-stone, rottenstone, chalk, rouge; and whit- 


ing for metals; and pumice-stone for wood. 
Powders which, like plumbago and its various compound 
adhere to other surfaces to form a superimposed fee 
surface are generally called polishes, as stove-polish. 
Specifically —2. Same as plate-powder. ~~ 
po gs (pol’ish-ingz), η. pl. The fine par- 
ticles removed from a surface by polishing; 
particularly, the dust produced in polishing ar- 
ticles made from precious metals, which i 
saved, and reduced again to concrete form; 
also, particularly, the dust peonuces in eutti 
hard precious stones, which is saved, and use 
for arming tools in lapidary work. | 
polishing-slate (pol’ish-ing-slat),n. 1, Aslate, 
usually gray or yellow, composed of microscopic 
infusoria, found in the coal-measures of Bohe- 
mia and in Auvergne in France, and used for 
polishing glass, marble, and metals.—2, A kind 
of whetstone used for Same tap or polishing 
the edges of tools after grinding on a revolving 
grindstone. — | 
polishing-snake (pol’ish-ing-snak), n, A kind 
of serpentine quarried near the river Ayr in 
Scotland, and formerly used for polishing the 
surfaces of lithographic stones. 
polishing-stone (pol’ish-ing-stdn),n. Same as 
polishing-slate.—Blue -stone, a dark slate 
of uniform density, used by jewelers, clock-makers, silver- 
smiths, etc.—Gray polishing-stone, a slate similar in 


character to the blue, but paler and of coarser texture. 
See honestone and hone}. 


peer. Pan (pol’ish-ing-tin), κ. ‘A thin plate 
of tinned iron, usually the full size of the leaf, 
placed between the cover and first leaf and be- 
tween the cover and last leaf of a book, to pre- 
vent the progress of dampnessin a newly peers 
up book, and to keep the linings smooth. : 
polishing-wheel (pol ‘ish-ing-hwél),n. 1.Α 
wheel armed with some kind of abrasive mate- 
rial, as sandpaper, emery, corundum, ete., and 








polite 


used for smoothing rough surfaces.—2. A wheel 
having its perimeter covered with leather, felt, 
cotton, or other soft smoothing material, for 
bringing ΕΝ ώμο surfaces to a fine de- 
gree of polish. See emery-wheel, buff-wheel, ete. 
polishment (pol’ish-ment), ». [ς OF. polisse- 
ment; as polish +.-ment, Cf. F. poliment = Sp. 
Seah asbit = Pg. polimento = It. pulimento.} 1 
e act of polishing.—2. The condition of be- 
ing polished, 
In the mind nothing of true celestial and virtuous ten- 


dency could be, or abide, without the polishment of art and 
the labour of searching after it. 


Waterhouse, Apology for Learning (1653), p. 5. (Latham.) 
[Rare in both senses. ] 


polish-powder (pol’ish-pou’dér), π. Same as _ 


» polishing-powder. 


polissoir (F'. pron. po-lé-swor’),”. [F., < polir, 
polish: see polish!.| In glass-manuf., an imple- 
ment, consisting of a smooth block of hard 
wood with a rod of iron for a handle, used for 
flattening sheet-glass while hot on the flatten- 
ing-stone. Also called flattener. 

The flattener now applies another instrument, a polis- 
soir, or rod of iron furnished at the end with a block of 
wood. Glass-making, p. 129. 

Polistes (p6-lis’téz),. . [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
¢ Gr. πολιστής, founder of a city, ςπολίζειν, build 
a city, « πόλις, a city: see police.) Α σοπις of 
social wasps of the family Vespidz, containing 
long-bodied black species with subpeduneulate 
abdomen and wings folding in repose. They have 
the abdomen subsessile or subpetiolate, long, and fusiform, 








Polistes rubiginosus. a, wasp ; 4, nest. 


and the metathorax as long as broad, and oblique above ; 
the basal nervure joins the subcostal at the base of the 
stigma. It is a large genus of variable species, which build 
combs or a series of paper cells in sheltered Daa chiefly 
on rafters, without a complete covering. P. gallicusisa 
common European species. Ρ. rubiginosus is common in 
North America. ‘ 


polite (po-lit’),a. [=F. poli= Sp, pulido = Pe. 


polido = It. pulito, polito, ¢ L. politus, polish 
Bolte, pp. of polire, polish: see polishl.] 1. 
olished; smooth; lustrous; bright. 

Where there is a perfeyte mayster prepared in tyme, .. . 
the brightnes of . . . science appereth polite and clere. 
rh Sir Τ. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 23. 

Polite bodies, as looking-glasses, 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 781. 
2. Polished, refined, or elegant in speech, man- 
ner, or behavior; well-bred; courteous; com- 
plaisant; obliging: said of persons or their 
speech or behavior, ete.: as, polite society; he 
was very polite. — 

The court of Turin is reckoned the most splendid and 

ite of in Italy ; but by reason of its being in mourn- 
Ἰ could not see it in its magnificence. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 507. 

He is just polite enough to be able to be very unman- 
nerly with a great deal of good breeding. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 
8, Polished or refined in style, or employing 
such a style: now rarely applied to persons: as, 
polite learning; polite literature (that is, belles- 
lettres). 

Some of the finest treatises of the most polite Latin and 
Greek writers are in dialogue, asmany very valuable ωρα 
of French, Italian, and English appear in the same dress. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. 

He [Cicero] had . . . gone through the studies of hu- 

manity and the politer letters with the poet Archias. 
| Middleton, Cicero (ed. 1755), 1. 36. 

‘The study of polite literature is generally supposed to 
inelude all the ifort arts. Goldsmith, Origin “ Poetry. 
=Syn. 2, Civil, Polite, Courteous, Urbane, Complaisant, 
gracious, affable, courtly, gentlemanly, ladylike.. Civil, 
literally, applies to one who fulfils the duty of a citi- 





polite 


zen; it may mean simply not rude, or observant of the 
external courtesies of intercourse, or quick to do and say 


gratifying and complimentary things. Polite applies to 
one who shows a polished civility, who has a higher train- 
ing in ease and gracefulness of manners; politeness 18 a 
deeper, more comprehensive, more delicate, and pethans 
more genuine thing than civility. Polite, though much 
abused, is becoming the standard word for the bearing 
of a refined and kind person toward others. Courteous, lit- 
erally, expresses that style of politeness which belongs to 
courts: a courteous'man is one who is gracefully respect- 
ful in his address and manner — one who exhibits a union of 
dignified complaisance and k.ndness. The word applies 
to all sincere kindness and attention. Urbane, literally 
city-like, expresses a sort of peinense which is not. only: 
sincere and kind, but peculiarly suave and agreeable. Com- 
plaisant applies to one who pleases by being pleased, or 
obliges and is polite by yielding personal preferences ; it 
may represent mere fawning, but generally does not. See 


A man of sober life, 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 189. 


A polite country esquire shall make you as many bows 
in half an hour as would serve a courtier for a week. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 119. 


Like a very queen herself she bore 
Among the guests, and courteous was to all. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 3038. 
So I the world abused —in fact, to me 
Urbane and civil as a world could be. 
Crabbe, Works, VIII. 169. 


He was a man of. extremely complaisant presence, and 
suffered no lady to go by without a compliment to her 
complexion, her blonde hair, or her beautiful eyes, which- 
ever it might be. Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 


politet (po-lit’),v. % [<L. politus, pp. of polire, 
polish: see polish1, v.| To polish; refine. 


Those exercises . . . which polite men’s spirits, and 
which abate the uneasiness of life. 


Ray, Works of Creation, i. 
politely (p0-lit’li), adv. 1}. Smoothly; with a 


polished surface. 
The goodly Walks politely paved were 
With Alabaster. J. Beawmont, Psyche, ii. 195. 


2. Ina polite manner; with elegance of man- 

ners; courteously. 

politeness (po-lit’nes), π. 1. The character of 

being polite; smoothness; polish; finish; ele- 

gance. i mot 4 
Here was the famous Dan. Heinsius, whom.I so long’d 


to see, as well as the Elzivirian printing house and shep, 
renown’d for the politeness of the character and editions 
of what he has publish’d through Europe. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 
Nay, persons of quality of the softer sex, and. such of 
them as have spent their timein well-bred company, shew 
us that this plain, natural way, without any study or 
knowledge of grammar, can carry them to a great degree 
of elegance and politeness in the language. . 
Locke, Education, § 168. 


2. Good breeding; polish or elegance of mind 
or manners; refinement; culture; ease and 
grace of behavior or address; courteousness; 
complaisance; obliging attentions. 

All the men of wit and politeness were immediately up 
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When the Orater shall practise his schollers in the ex- 
ercize thereof, he shall c iefly do yt in Orations made in 
English, both politique and militare. 
Sir H, Gilbert, Queene Elyzabethes Achademy (E. E. T..S., 
{extra ser., III. i. 2). 
ο He made Religion conform to his politick interests. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


Hence—3}+. Of or pertaining to officers of 
state; official; state. 


I hope 
We shall be call’d to be examiners, 
Wear politic gowns garded with copper lace, 
Making great faces full of fear and office. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iii. 2. 


4. That constitutes the state; consisting of 
citizens: as, the body politic (that is, the whole 
body of the people as constituting a state). 
We, . . . the loyal subjects of . . . King James, ..... 
do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 


ence of God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body ; 


Covenant of Plymouth Colony, in New England’s Memo- 
tri 


rial, p. 37. 
5. Existing by and for thestate; popular; con- 
stitutional. ' 

The politic royalty of England, distinguished from the 
government of absolute kingdoms by the fact that it is 
rooted in the desire and institution of the nation, has its 
work set in the task of defence Sear foreign foes in the 
maintenance of internal peace. bs, Const. Hist., § 365. 
6. In keeping with policy; wise; prudent; 
fit; proper; expedient: applied to actions, 


measures, etc. 


‘This land was famously enrich’d ° 
With politic grave counsel. | 
Shak., Rich. 111., ii. 8. 90, 
It would be politic to use them with ceremony. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5, 
. Pillage and devastation are seldom politic, even when 


they are supposed to be just. 
Woolecy, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 130. 


7. Characterized by worldly wisdom. or crafti- 
ness; subtle; crafty; scheming; cunning; art- 
ful: applied to persons or their devices: as, a 
politic prinee, 

I have flattered a lady; I have been politie with my 


friend, smooth with mine enemy. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 46. 


Carthaginian Hanniball, that stout 
And politicke captaine. 
' Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 
It is not quite clear that. Xenophon was honest in his 
credulity ; his fanaticism was in some degree politic. 
. Macaulay, History. 
Body politic. See def. 4 and body.=Syn. 6 and 7. Dis- 
creet, wary, judicious, shrewd, wily. Political goes with 
politics and the older meaning of polity ; politic chiefly 
with the lower meaning of policy. See policy1. 
IT.+ ”.. A politician. 


Every sect of them hatha diverse posture, or cringe, b 


y eas μι) λ 
themselves, which cannot but move derision in worldlings politically (p6-lit’i-kal-i), adv. 
‘eal manner; with relation to the government 


and depraved politics, who are apt to contemn holy things. 
Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. 1887). 


in arms through indignation. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol. political (p6-lit’i-kal), α. απᾶ n. [= Pg. politi- 


A foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 
rance or politeness of a nation from the turn of their pub- 
lic monuments and inscriptions. 

Addison, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 


Forgetting politeness in his sullen rage, Malone pushed 
into the parlour before Miss Keeldar. 
Charlotte Bront2, Shirley, xv. 


Politeness has been well defined as benevolence in small 


things. Macaulay, Samuel Johnson, 
=Syn. 2. Courtesy, civility, urbanity, suavity, courtli- 
ness. See polite. 

politesse (pol-i-tes’), π. [< F. politesse = Pg. 


ends < It. pulitezza, politeness, ς pulito, po- 
ite: see polite.] Politeness. 
IT insisted upon presenting him with a single sous, mere- 
ly for his politesse. , Sentimental Journey, p. 37. 
politic (pol’i-tik), a. and. [I. a. Formerly 
also politick, politique ; « F. politique = Sp. po- 
litico = Pg, It. politico (ef. D. G. politisch = Sw. 
Dan. politisk), < Li. politicus, ς Gr. πολιτικός, of 
or ---- to citizens or the state, civic, 
civil, < πολίτης, a citizen,< πόλις, a city: see po- 
lice, policy!, polity.’ Π. n, ς F. politique = bp. 
olitico = Pg. It. politico, < ML. politicus, m., < 
r. πολιτικός, a politician, statesman ; from the 
adj. Asan abstract noun (in E. in pl. politics), 
F. politique = Sp. politica = Pg. It. politica = 
D. politiek = G. Sw. Dan. politik, < Li politica, 
ς Gr. πολιτική, the science of! polities, neut. pl. 
πολιτικά, political affairs, politics; fem. or neut. 
pl. of πολιτικός, adj., pertaining to the state: see 
above.} I. a. 1+. Of or pertaining to polities, 
or the science of government; having to do 
with politics. 
I will be proud, I will read ae romans 


ak., T. Ν., iis 6, 114. 


ο). Of or pertainin 


to: civil as distinguished 


from religious or military affairs; civil; ‘politi- | 


cal, 











cal; as politic + -al.] I, a. 1. Relating or per- 
taining to polities, orthe science of government; 
treating of polity or government: as, political 
authors. 

The malice of ‘political writers, who will not suffer the 
best and brightest of characters . . . to take a single right 
step for the honour or interest of the nation. 

Junius, Letters, iii. 
2. Possessing a definite polity or system of gov- 
ernment; administering a definite polity. 

The next assertion is that, in every independent political 
community, that is, in every independent community nei- 
ther in a state of nature on the one hand nor a state of 
anarchy on the other, the power of using or directing the 
irresistible force stored up in the society resides in some 
person or combination of 
ciety themselves. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 358. 
3. Relating to or concerned in public policy and 
the management of the affairs of the state or 
nation; of or pertaining to civil government, or 


the enactment of laws and the administration © 


of civil affairs: as, political action; political 
rights; a political system; political parties; a 
political officer. 

The distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
[Rome], gratified by perfect municipal and by perfect in- 
tellectual freedom, had lost all care for politic 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 910. 

Within any territory which appears on. the map as a 
Roman ο there was a wide difference of political 
conditions ; all that appears geographically as the province 
was notin the provincial condition. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 321. 


4. Politic; sagacious; prudent; artful; skil- 

ful. | | 

‘I cannot beget a project with all πμ brain yet. 
; B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii, 1. 


Orthodox school in political economy, that school 
of economists which follows the doctrines laid down by 


politicaster (p6-lit’i-kas-tér), η. 
- liticastro; as politic, n., + -aster.].A petty poli- 


persons who belong to the so- . 


freedom. — 





politician 


Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, and their disciples.— 
Political arithmetic. See arithmetic.— Political as- 
sessments. See assessment.— Political economist, one 
who is versed in political economy ; a teacher or writer on 
economic subjects; an economist.— Political economy, 
the science of the laws and conditions which regulate the 
production, distribution, and consumption of all products, 
nece , useful, or agreeable to man, that have an ex- 
changeable value; the science of the material welfare of 
human beings, particularly in modern society, considered 
with reference to labor, and the production, distribution 
and accumulation of wealth. It includes a knowledge of 
the conditions which affect the existence and prosperity of 
useful industry, and the laws or generalizations which are 
deduced from an_observation;of the relations between 
the industrial and commercial methods of a people and 
their prosperity and physical well-being. The principal 
topics discussed jin political economy are—(1) labor, 
wages, thelaws of population, production on a large or on 
a small scale, trade-unions, etc.; (2) capital and interest, 
profit, monopoly return, risk, wages of superintendence, 
etc. ; (3) rent ; (4) money, credit, banking ; (5) competition 
and governmental interference ‘with the natural course 
of trade; (6) value, including price; cost of. produc- 
tion, and the relative demand and supply; (7) inter- 
national trade, including the. questions,of. free trade 
and protection; (8) the influence of government upon 
economic relations; and (9). the progress of civilization. 
— Political geography. See geography. — Political 
law, that part of jurisprudence which. relates. to the 
organization and polity of states, and their relations to 
each other and to their citizens and subjects.— Politi- 
cal liberty, power, etc. See the nouns.— Political 
science, the science of politics, including the considera- 
tion of the form of government, of the principles that 
should underlie it, of the extent to which it should 
intervene in public and private affairs, of the laws it 
establishes considered in relation to their effects on 
the community and the individual, ofthe intercourse 
of citizen with citizen as members of a state or politi- 
cal community, etc.— Political verse, in medieval and 
modern Greek poetry, a Verse composed without regard 
to quantity and always having an accent on the next 
to the last syllable. The name is especially given to a 
verse of fifteen syllables, an accentual iambic tetrameter 
catalectic. Lord Byron has compared with this measure 
the English line, 


“A captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters.” 


This is the favorite meter in, modern Greek poetry. Po- 
litical.in. this connection means ‘common,’ ‘usual,’ ‘ordi- 
nary.= Syn, See politic. 


ΤΠ. ῃ. 1. Α political, officer, or agent, as dis- 
tinguished from military, commercial, and dip- 
lomatic officers or agents; specifically, in India, 
an officer of the British government who deals 
with native states or tribes\and directs their 
political affairs.—2. A political offender or 
prisoner. | 

As the politicals in this part of the fortress are all per- 
sons who have not yet been tried, the [Russian] Govern- 
ment regards it as extremely important that they shall 


not have an Ὃ ας to secretly consult one another. 
; G. Kennan, The Century, XX XV. 528. 


politicalism (p6-lit’i-kal-izm), x. [< political 


+ -ism.| Political zeal or partisanship. ) 
1. In a politi- 


of, a nation or state; as regards politics.— 2}. 
In a politic manner; artfully; with address; 
politicly. | 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
wanders, with ihels hacktaant Enolles, Hist ολο 


[== Sp. It. po- 


tician; a 
influence. 
' We may infallibly assure our selvs that it will as wel 
agree with Monarchy, though all the Tribe of Aphorismers 
and Politicasters would perswade us there be secret and 
misterious reasons against it. : 

. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


pretender to political knowledge or 


politician (pol-i-tish’an), n. and a. [Former 


also polititian, polititien; < ¥. politicien, a poli- 
tician; as politic + -ίαπ.]. I,.n. 1. One who is 
versed in the seience of government and the art 
of governing; one who is skilled in polities. 
The first. polititiens, deuising all expedient meanes for 
th’ establishment of Common wealth, to hold and containe 


‘the people in order and duety. 
 Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 


He.is the greater and deeper politician that can make 
other men the instruments of his will and ends. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 169. 
2. One who oceupies himself with politics; one 
who devotes himself to public affairs or to the 
promotion of the interests of a politica] party; 
one who is practically interested in polities; in 
a bad sense, one who concerns himself with 
public affairs not from patriotism or public 
spirit, but.for his own: profit. or that of his 
friends, or of a clique orparty. . ... | 
’ This is the masterpiece of a modern politician, how to 
qualify and mould ‘the sufferance and. subjection of the 
people to the length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necks; how rapine may serve itself with the fair and hon- 


ourable pretences of public good ; how the puny. law may 
be brought under the wardship and control of lust and 


will: in which attempt if they fall short, then must a su- 


politician 


perficial colour of reputation by all means, direct or indi- 
rect, be gotten to wash over the unsightly bruise of hon- 
our. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii, 
A politician, where factions run high, is interested. not 
for the whole people, but for his own section of it, 
| Macawlay, Hallam’s Const, Hist. 
A sincere Utilitarian, therefore, is likel;’ to be an eager 
politician. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 459. 


3}. A politic or crafty person; a petty and gen- 
erally an unscrupulous schemer; a trickster. 
The Diuell . . . was noted . . . to bea greedie pursuer 
of newes, and so famous a politician in purchasing that 
Hel, which at the beginning was but an obscure village, 
is now become a huge citie, whervnto all countreys are 
tributarie. .. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 9. 
The politician, whose very essence lies in this, that he 
is a person ready to do any thing that he apprehends for 
his advantage, must first of all be sure to put himself into 
a state of liberty as free and large as his principles, and so 
to provide elbow-room enough for his conscience to lay 
about it, and have its free play in. 
| South, Sermons (1787), 1. 324. 
Pot-house politician, a politician of low aims and mo- 
tives ; a professional politician, ignorant, irresponsible, and 
often venal: so called from the favorite resorts of such 
men.=Syn, 1 and 2. This word has degenerated so as gcn- 
erally to imply that the person busies himself with parti- 
zanship, low arts, and petty management, leaving the 
enlightened and high-minded service of the state to the 
statesman. Aman, however, would not properly be called 
a statesman unless he were also of eminent ability in pub- 
lic affairs. | 
The Eastern politicians never do anything without the 
opinion of the astrologers on the fortunate moment. ... 
atesmen of a more judicious prescience look for the for- 
tunate moment too ; but they seek it, not in the conjunc- 
tions and oppositions of planets, but in the conjunctions 
‘and oppositions of men and things. 
Burke, To.a Member of the Nat. Assembly, 1791. 


ΤΙ. a. 11. Politic; using artifice. ~ | 
Your ill-meaning politician lords. Milton, 8. Α., 1, 1196. 


2. Of or pertaining to politicians or their meth- 
ods. [Rare.] vice 
A turbulent, discoloured, and often unsavory sea of po- 
litical or rather politician quasi-social life. «| 
| Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 155. 
politicise,v. 7. See politicize. 
politicist (pd-lit’i-sist), πα. [« politic +. -ist.] 
A student or observer of polities; one who 
writes upon subjects relating to politics. 
[Rare.] ο ιο 4 
politicize (p6-lit’i-siz), v. 7.; jon and ‘pp. po- 
liticized, ppr. politicizing. [< politic + -ize:] 
To oceupy one’s self with politics; discuss po- 
litical questions. Also spelled politicise. 
But while I am politicising, I forget to tell you half the 
purport of my letter. Walpole, To Mann (1758). (Davies.) 
Politicizing sophists threaten to be a perfect curse to 
India. Contemporary Rev., LIL, 711. 
politicly (pol’i-tik-li),adv. Ina politic manner}; 
artfully; cunningly. | ; 
politicot, ». [< Sp. politico = It. politico, a poli- 
tician: see politic, n.] A politician; hence, one 
whose conduct is guided by considerations of 
policy rather than principle. ) 


He is counted cunning, a meere politico, a time-server, . 


an hypocrite. 
κ Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 256. (Davies.) 
politics (pol’i-tiks), . [Early mod. EK. politicks, 
polytykes ; pl. of politic (see -ics).] 1. The sci- 
ence or practice of government; the regula- 
tion and government of a nation or state for 
the preservation of its safety, peace, and pros- 


perity. Politics, in its widest extent, is both the science 
and the art of ‘government, or the science whose subject 
is the regulation of man in all his relations as the member 
of a state, and the application of this science. In other 
words, itis the theory and practice of obtaining the ends 
of civil society as perfectly as possible. The subjects 
‘which political science comprises have been arranged un- 
der the following heads: (1) natural law; (2) abstract 
litics — that is, the object or.end of a state, and the re- 
lations between it and individual citizens; (3) political 
economy ; (4) the science of police, or municipal regula- 
tion ; (5) practical politics, or the conduct of the immedi- 
ate public affairs of a state; (6) history of politics ; (7) 
history of the political systems of foreign states ; (8) sta- 
tistics; (9) positive law relating to state affairs, commonly 
called constitutional law ; (10) practical law of nations ; (11) 
diplomacy ; (12) the technical science of politics, or‘an ac- 
uaintance with the forms and style of public business in 
ifferent countries. 


Hence the stress which Utilitarians are apt to lay on 
social and political activity of all kinds, and the tendency 
which Utilitarian ethics have always shewn to pass over 
into politics. H., Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Ῥ. 459. 


Machiavelli . . . founded the science of politics for the 
modern world by concentrating thought 


m4 its funda- 
mental principles. Encye. 3 XV. 150. 


2. In a narrower and more usual sense, the art 


or vocation of guiding or influencing the policy — 


‘of a government through the organization of a 
party among its citizens —including, therefore, 
not only the ethics of government, but more 
especially, and often to the exclusion of ethical 
principles, the art of influencing public opinion, 

attracting and marshaling ‘voters, and obtain- 
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ing and distributing public patronage, so far as 
the possession of offices may depend upon the 
political opinions or political services of indi- 
viduals; hence, in an evil sense, the schemes 
and intrigues of ο κα parties, or of cliques 
or individual politicians: as, the newspapers 
were full of polities. | 


When we say that two men are talking politics, we often 
mean that they are wrangling about some mere party ques- 


tion. ΕΣ. W. Robertson. 
I always hated politics in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and Iam not likely to grow fonder of them. 


owell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
3. Political opinions; party connection or pref- 
erence. + 
Povitics, like religion, are matters of faith on which rea- 
son 8../8 as little as pussible. © Froude, Sketches, p. 85. 
por vent. nu, See polician. - 
oliticue (pol-i-ték’), n. [< F. politique: see pol- 
itic.] In French hist., a member of a party, 
formed soon after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (1572), which aimed at the reconcili- 
ation of the Huguenots and the Catholics. 

At Court three great parties were contending for power 
in the King’s name— the Guises, the Reformers, and the 
Politiques. Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 21. 
_,The middle party, the Politiques of Europe—the Eng- 
lish, that is, and the Germans — sent help to Henry, by 
means of which he was able to hold his own in the north- 
west and south-west throughout 1591. 

Encye. Brit., ΙΧ. 564. 

polititious}, a. [For *politicious, < politic + 
~ious. | Politic; crafty. 

The polititious Walker 
By an intreague did quail them again, 

Undaunted Londonderry (Child’s Ballads, VII. 249), 

politizet (pol’i-tiz), ο. [< polit-y + -ize.]. I, 

intrans. 1, To play the politician; act in a 

politic manner. 

Let us not, for feare of a scarecrow, or else through ha- 

-tred to be reform’d, stand hankering and politizing when 
God, with spread hands testifies {ο 18. | 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

II. trans, To educate in politics or in polity ; 
make a politician or politicians of, [Rare.] 

Its inhabitants [the state’s] must be politized, for they 


[according to Feuerbach], all of them, constitute the polis. 
Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 116. 


polituret (pol’i-tir),. f= D. politoer, polituur 
= G. Dan. politur = Sw. politur, polityr, ς OF. 
oliture = Pg. polidura = It. politura, fa 
L. politura, a polishing, ς polire, polish: see 
polishi,|. Polish; the gloss given by polishing. 
The walls are brick, plaster’d over wth'such a composi- 
tion as for strength and politure resembles white marble. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 

olity (pol‘i-ti), n. [< F'. politie, policie, ete., < 
L. politia, (Gr. πολιτεία, polity, policy, the state: 
see policy!, the same word in anotherform.] 1. 
Government; form, system, or method of gov- 
ernment: as, civil polity; ecclesiastical polity. 
Το our purpose therefore the name of Church-Polity will 
better serve, because it containeth both government and 


also whatsoever besides bélongeth to the ordering of the 
Church in public. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iii. 1. 
They alledge 1. That the Church government, must be 

conformable to the civill polttie, 199 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


2. Any body of persons forming a community 
governed according to a recognized system of 
government.— 3}. Policy; art; management ; 
scheme, Ἱ RY 
twas no polity of court, 
Albe the place were charmed, 
To let in earnest, or in sport, 

So many Loves in, armed. Ἱ 

B. Jonson, Masque of Beauty. 


3 


=Syn. 1, See policy!. 
politzerize (pol’it-sér-iz), v. #.; pret. and pp. 


politzerized, ppr. politzerizing. [Named after . 


Adam Politzer, of Vienna.] Το inflate. the 


Eustachian tube and tympanum of, by blowing . 


into the anterior nares while the way down the 
pharynx is closed by the patient’s swallowing 
at the instant of inflation. Also spelled polit- 
zerise. 
polivet, ~. A Middle English form of pulley. 
polkt, ο. A Middle English form of poke}, 
polk?, n. [Cf. pooll.] Apool. [Old and prov. 


ng. 
polk® (polk), v4. [< F. polker, dance the pol- 


ka, < polka, polka: see polka.] To dance α΄ 


polka. ([Colloq.] 


Gwendolen says she will not waltz or polk. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xi. 


polka (pol’ki), n. [<F. polka, < Pol. Polka, a 
Polish woman (compare Polonaise, a dance, 


with same original sense), fem. of Polak, a 


Polish man: see Polack.] 1. A lively. round 
dance which originated in Bohemia about 1830, 





- Great Britain, 


poll? (pol), v. 





poll 


and was soon after introduced into Austria, 
France, and England, where it immediately at- 
tained a remarkable popularity.— 2. Music for 
such a dance or in its rhythm, which is dupleo, 
and marked by a capricious accent on tho sec- 
ond beat, frequently followed by a rest.—Polka 
mazurka, a modification of the mazurka to the move- 
ment of a polka. 

polka-dot (pol’ki-dot), ». In textile fabries, a 
pattern of round dots or spots, especially in 
printed stuffs for women’s wear, 

polka-gauze (pol’ki-giz),n. Gauze into which 
are woven spots or dots of more solid texture. 

polka-jacket (p6l’ki-jak”et), π. A: knitted 
jacket worn by women. | = 

poll! (pol), η. [Formerly also pole, pol; Se. 
pow; < ME. poll, pol, hoad, list (AF. poll, list), 
< MD. polle, pol, also bol, the head, = LG. polle, 
the head, top of a tree, bulb, = Sw. dial. pull, 
the head, = Dan. puld, crown (of a hat); ac- 
cording {ο some, a variant or connection of 
bowll, ete.; according to Skeat, the same, by the 
occasional interchange of initial p. and k, as 
Ieel. kollr, top, shaven crown, = O8w. kull, kulle, 
crown of the head, Sw. hulle, crown, top, peak; 
ef, Iv. coll, head, neck, = 'W. col, peak, top, sum- 
mit: ef, fill, "Hence ο, v., pollard, ete.; 
in comp. catchpoll, ete.| 1,.The head, or the 
rounded back part of the head,ofa person; also, 
by extension, the head of an animal. 

And preyen for the, pol bi pol. 
Es Piers Plowman (B), xi. 57. 


His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poli, 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 196. 


. Have you.a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll? k., Cor., iii. 3. 9. 


You shall sometimes see a man begin the offer of asalu- 
tation, and observe a forbidding air, or escaping eye, in 
the person he is going to salute, and stop short in the os 
of his neck. Steele Spectator, Νο. 259. 


Hence—2, A person, an individual enumer- 
ated in a list.—3; An enumeration or register 
of heads or persons, as for the imposition of a 
poll-tax, or the list or roll of those who have 
voted at an clection.—4, The voting or regis- 
tering of votes at an election, or the place where 
{6 votes are taken: in the United ~tates used 
chiefly in the plural: as, to go to the poll; the 
polls will close at four.—5, A poll-tax. 

According to the different numbers which from time to 
time shall be found in each jurisdiction upon a true and 
just account, the service of men and all charges of the 


war be borne by the poll [that is, by a tax of so much per 
head}. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 123. 


When, therefore, in 1379, an immediate sum, of money 
was required for “instant operations” on the continent, 
recourse was again had toa . 

5, Dowell, Taxes in England, ITT. 6. 


6. The broad end or butt of a hammer. 

Jake began pounding on it [the door] with the of an 
ax. E. Eggleston, The Grapes: XXv. 
7. The chub or cheven, Leuciscus cephalus. 


Also called pollard.—at the head of the poll, in 
aving the highest number of votes in an 
election: as, the Gladstonian candidate was at the head of 
the poll.— Challenge to the polis. Seo challenge, 9.— 
Hours of Poll Act. See Elections Act, under election. 


[< poll1, n. Cf. kill, v., etym.] 
. trans. 1. To remove the top or Rend of 
hence, to cut off the tops of; lop; clip; also, 
to cut off the hair of; also, to cut, as hair; 
shear; cut closely; mow; also, to remove the 
horns of, as cattle: as, to poll tares, hair, wool, 


or grass. 


So was it here in England till her Maiesties most noble 
father, for diuers good respects, caused his owne head and 
all his Courtiers to be polled, and his beard to be cut short. 
; Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 239. 

Neither shall they shave their heads, nor suffer their 
locks to grow long; they shall only poll their heads. 

Ezek. xliy. 20. 
Ev'ry man that’ wore long hair 
Should poll him out of hand. 
Queen Eleanor’s Fall (Child’s Ballads, VII. 294). 
So may thy woods, oft poll’d, yet ever wear 
A green and (when she list) a golden hair, 
Donne, Letters, To Mr. J. P. 

Since this polling and shaving world crept up, locks were 
locked up, and hair fell to decay. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 88. 


2, In law, to cut even without indenting, as a 
deed executed by one party. See deed poil, un- 
der deed. 

A deed made by one party only is not inden but 
polled or shaved quite even, and therefore called a deed- 
poll, or a single deed. ; Blackstone, Com., Π. xx. 
8. To rob; — despoil, as by excessive 
taxation. [In this sense associated with, and 


perhaps suggested by, the synonymous pili, ] 


poll 


Neither can justice yield her fruit with sweetness amon 
the briars and brambles of catching and polling clerks an 


ministers. Bacon, Judicature (ed, 1887), 
Great man in office may securely rob whole provinces, 
undo thousands, pill and pold, | 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., To the Reader, Ρ. 41. 
4. To enumerate one by one; enroll in a list 
or register, asfor the purpose of levying a poll- 
tax.—5. To pay, as a personal tax. | 
The man that polled but.twelve pence for his head. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 268. 
6. To canvass or ascertain the opinion of. 


I believe you might have polled the North, and had a 
response, three to one: ‘‘Let the Union go to pieces, 
rather than yield one inch.” 

W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 379. 
7. To receive at the polls: as, A polled only. 
50 votes; also, to cast at the polls: as, a large 
vote was polled.— 8. To vote at the polls; bring 
to the polls. 
And poll for points of faith his trusty vote. 
Tickell, 'rom a Lady to a Gentleman at Avignon. 
The Greenbackers in, 1880 ed. 307,740 votes in the 
whole country. The Nation, July 31, 1884, p. 81. 
II. intrans. Tovote at a poll; record a vote, 
as an elector. 
I should think it no honour to be returned to Parliament 
by Di iy who, thinking me destitute of the requisite 
qualifications, had yet been wrought upon by cajolery 
and importunity to poll for me in despite of their better 
judgment. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 251, 
poll? (pol), ». [Abbr. of Polly (for Molly), a fa- 
miliar form of Mary and a common name of 
parrots.] A parrot: also called poll-parrot and 
polly. 

polls (pol), n. [So called as being one of ‘the 
many,’ Gr. οἱ πολλοί, the many, pl. of πολύς, 
much, many.] Those students, collectively, 
at Cambridge University in England who 
read for or take a ‘pass’ degree; the pass- 
men.—Captain of the poll. See captain. 


Pollachius (po-la’ki-us), πα... [NL.. (Nilsson; 
Bonaparte, 1546), « E. pollack.]. Inichth., a ge- 
nus of gadoid fishes closely resembling Gadus 
proper, but having the lower jaw protrusive, 
with a rudimentary or obsolete barbel, and the 
teeth of the upper jaw subequal. It contains the 
true pollack and thegreen pollack, or coalfish, of the North 


Atlantic, both sometimes called green-cod, and P. chalco- 
x grammus of the North Pacific. See cut under coaljish, 
pollack, ante g (pol’ak; -ok), α. [Cf. D, α. 
pollack (< E.); < Gael. pollag, a whiting, = Tr: 
pullog, a pollack.| A fish of the genus Polla- 
chius. The true pollack, of European waters only, is P. 
ollachius, also called green-cod, greenjish, greenling, 
aithe, laits, leeat, leet, leets, lythe, lob, skeet, and whiting- 
pollack. The green pollack of Atlantic waters, both Eu- 
ropean and American, is a closely related species, P. 
carbonarius, called coaljish (and by many other names) 
in England. Both these fishes are greenish-brown above, 
with the sides and the belly silvery, the lateral line pale, 
and the fins mostly pale; but the true pollack has a much 
more projecting under jaw, the snout twice as long as the 
eye, the vent more in advance (being below the anterior 
half of the first dorsal fin), and the first anal. fin much 
longer. The pollack of Pacific waters, P. chalcogrammus, 
is more decidedly different, representing the genus 7'he- 
ragra of Lucas. The pollacks are among the important 
food-fishes of the family Gadidz. 
poll-adz (pol’adz), π. An adz with a striking- 
face on the head or poll, opposite the bit. LF. 
Ἡ. Knight. | 
Dolagei (p6’laj), n. [<polll + -age.] A poll- 
tax; hence, extortion. 
It is unknowne to any man what minde Paul, the Bishop 
6, beareth to us for deliuering of our realme from 
his greuous bondage and pollage. 96, Martyrs, p. 990. 
pollam (pol’am), x. [Telugu pdlemu, Tamil 
palaiyam.) A fief; a district held by a poligar. 
pollan (pol’an), m. [= Se. powan; ef. pollack.] 
The so-called fresh-water herring of Ireland, a 
variety of whitefish technically known as Core- 
gonus pollan, found in the various loughs. The 
corresponding variety of the Scotch lochs is 
called powan and vendace. See Coregonus and 
whitefish. — a: | 
pollarchy (pol’ir-ki), π. [< Gr. πολύς, many 
(pl. of πολλοί, the many), + ἀρχή, rule.] The 
rule of the many; government by the mob or 
masses. [ Rare. ] 
A contest . . . between those representing oligarchical 
ο. and the pollarchy. 
.H, Russell, My Diary, North and South, IT, 340. (Davies. ) 


pollard (pol’iird), . [< polll +-ard. Indef. 2, 
ς ME. pollard, AF. pollard.) 1. A tree cut 
back nearly to the trunk, and thus caused to 
forma dense head of spreading branches, which 
are in turn cut for basket-making and fagot- 
wood. Willows and poplars especially are so 


treated.—2. A clipped coin. The term was applied 
especially to the counterfeits of the English silver penny 
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imported into England by foreign merchants in the reign 
of Edward I. 


He then retourned into England, and so ynto London, 
where, by the aduyce of some of his counsayle, he sodeyn- 
ly dampned certayne coynes of money, called pollardes, 
crocardes, and rosaries, and caused theym to be broughte 
vnto newe coynage to his great aduantage. 

| Fabyan, Chron., IT., an, 1350. 
3. A polled animal, as a stag or an ox without 
horns.—4, Same as polll, 7.—5, A coarse pro- 
duct of wheat. 

The coarsest of bran, vsuallie called gurgeons, or pollard. 

_ Harrison, Descrip, of Eng., ii. 6. 

pollard (pol’ird), vt. [< pollard, n.] Tomake 

a pollard of; convert (a tree) into a pollard by 
cutting off the head. 


Elm and oak, frequently pollarded and cut, . . 
the bulk and circumference. Evel 


pollax, rm τὰ n. See poleaa. 

poll-book (pol’buk), ». A register of persons 
entitled to vote at an election. 

poll-clerk (p6l’klérk),. A clerk appointed to 
assist the pele officer at an election. In 
British elections that officer may do by poll-clerks any 
act which he may do at a polling-station, except to arrest, 
eject, or exclude a person. In South Australia and Queens- 
land the duties of.a poll-clerk are to have charge of the 
ballots and furnish them to voters, as required of the bal- 
lot-clerk in New York and Massachusetts, 


polled (pdld), p. α. [Pp. of polll, υ.] 1. De- 
prived of the poll; lopped, as a tree having the 
top cut off.—2, Cropped; clipped; also, bald; 
shaven. 
These polled locks of mine, . . . while they were long, 
were the ornament of my sex. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
The polled bachelor, Beau. and Fi. 


3. Having no horns or antlers: noting a stag or 
other deer that has cast its antlers, or a hornless 
breed of cattle, or an animal that has lost its 
horns or whose horns have been removed: as, a 
polled cow. Also called, in Scotland, dodded. 
The Drumlanrig and Ardrossan herds are extinct. These 
herds were horned, thelatter having latterly become polled 
on the introduction of polled bulls from Hamilton. 
Amer. Naturalist, X XII. 789, 
pollen (pol’en),”. [= F. pollen = Sp. polen = 
Pg. pollen = It. polline, < NL. pollen (pollin-), 
pollen, < L. pollen (pollin-), also 
pollis (pollin-), fine flour, mill- 
dust, also fine dust of other 
things; cf. Gr. πάλη, the finest 
meal.| <A fine yellowish dust or 
powder produced inthe anther of 
a flower (whence it is discharged 
when mature), which when mag- 
nified is found to consist of sep- 
arate grains of definite size and 
shape; the male or fecundat- 
ing element in flowering plants: 
the homologue of the microspore 
in eryptogams. The individual 
grains are usually single-celled and of 
a globular or oval form, but they may 
occasionally be composed of two or sev- 
eral cells, curiously irregular in shape. 
They are often beautifully orna- 
mented with spines, angles, lines, etc., 
and while ieee are very uniform inthe . 
same species they often diTer wic-ly in 
different species or families. Poll >n- 
grains are usually formed in fours by 
the division of the contents of mother- 
cells into two parts and these again into 
two parts, Each grain has two coats, the 
inner of which is called the intine and (¢4) Passtfora ζα- 
the outer the extine. See pollen-tube.  7¥4€%, and (6) Pi- 


pollen (pol’en), v. t κ pollen, ns}. 77687 
To cover or dust with pollen; supply with pol- 
len. Tennyson, Voyage of Maeldune, | 

pollenarious (pol-e-na’ri-us), a. [Prop. *pol- 
linarious; < pollen (NL. pollen, pollin-) + -ari- 
ous.] Consisting of pollen or meal. 

pollenarium (pol-e-na‘ri-um), ». An erroneous 
form for pollinarium. Hoffman. 

pollenation (pol-e-na’shon), n. An erroneous 
form of pollination. | 


Experiments to show, by cross-pollenations, the relation 
between gonotropic irritability and appropriate nutrition 
upon the growth and direction of pollen-tubes. 

Amer. Naturalist, XXTV. 369, 


pollen-brush (pol’en-brush), n. The corbicu- 
lum of.a bee. See cut under corbiculum. 
pollen-catarrh (pol’en-ka-tiir’), n. Same as 


hay-fever. 
pollen-cell (pol’en-sel), ».. In bot., a cell or 


chamber of an anther in which pollen is devel- 


. increases 
yn, Sylva, III. ii, 








SD 


e 
Grains of Pollen of 
(2) @nothera bten- 
ts, (6) Cichorium 
Intybus, (c) Είδές- 


cus  Moscheutos, 


oped. ' 

πο τν (pol’en-chim/bér),. In gym- 
nosperms, the cavity at the apex of the ovule 
in which the pollen-grains lie after polleniza- 
tion. It is beneath the integuments. Also 
called pollinic chamber. | f 
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Deen terer (pol’en-f6’vér), π. Same as hay- 
ever. | 
pollenger} (pol’en-jér), ». [< *pollager, < poll 
+ -age (ef. pollage) + -er1. Cf. pollard; and for 
the form, cf, porringer, ete.]_ 1. A pollard tree. 
See quotation under husband, n.,5,—2. Brush- 
wood. Tusser, Husbandry, January. 
pollen-grain (pol’en-gran), n. See pollen. 
polleniferous (pol-e-nif’e-rus), a. [< NL. pol- 
len (pollin-), pollen, + L. ferre = E. bear1.] 
An erroneous form of polliniferous. 
pollenization (pol’en-i-za’shon), n.  [< pollen- 
ize + -ation.|. An erroneous form of pollini- 
zation for pollination. 

pollenize, υ. {. See pollinize. 

pallens (pol’en-les), a. Destitute of pollen, 


pollen-mass (pol’en-mas), ».. In bot., same as 


pollinium. 


The sterility of the flowers, when protected from the 
access of insects, depends solely on the pollen-masses not 
coming into contact, with the stigma. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 29. 


pollen-paste (pol’én-past), n. Pollen mixed 
with a little honey, as it.is stored by bees for 
the.sustenance of their young. Kneaded with 
more honey and with a secretion from the mouth 
of the insects, it becomes bee-bread. 

pollen-plate (pol’en-plat), ». In entom., a flat 
or hollowed surface fringed with stiff hairs, 
used as a receptacle for pollen. ‘These plates are 
found on the inner sides of the tibie and tarsi, or on the 
sides of the metathorax, of various species of bees. Those 
on the legs are called corbicula, See cut under corbiculum. 

pollen-sac (pol’en-sak), ». The sac in which 
the pollen is produced; the anther-cell: the ho- 
mologue of the microsporangium in eryptogams. 

pollen-spore (pol’en-spdr), . Same as pollen- 
grain. See pollen. 

pollent (pol’ent), a. [< L. pollen(t-)s, ppr. of 
pollere, be strong.] Powerful; prevailing. 

We had no arms.or merely lawful ones, 
An unimportant sword and blunderbuss, 


Against a foe pollent in potency. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 100. 


pollen-tube (pol’en-tiib), ». In bot., the tube 
through which the fecundating element is con- 
veyed to the ovule. When a'pollen-grain is deposited 
upon a fitting stigma, at a time when the stigmatic secre- 
tion is sufficiently abundant, it increases somewhat in size, 
and soon a tube (sometimes more than one) is thrust forth 
and passes immediately into the loose tissue of the stig- 
matic surface. ‘The tube consists of a protrusion of the 
intine. During its descent the pollen-tube is slender, of 
about the same caliber throughout, and has extremely 
thin walls. It extends through the conducting tissue of 
the style, being nourished by the nutrient matter secreted 
from the cells of that tissue, until it at last reaches the 
pt: of the ovary and penetrates the micropyle of the 
ovule. 

poller (po’lér), », [Formerly also powler ; < poll 
+ -erl.] One who polls. (a) One-who shaves per- 
sons or cuts their hair; a barber; a hair-dresser. [Rare.] 


R. I know him not; is hea deaft barber ?.., 
G. O yea; why, he is mistress Lamia’s powler. 
Promos and Cassandra, v. 4. (Nares.) 
(6) One who lops or polls trees. (ct) A pillager; a plun- 
derer; one who fleeces by exaction, | 


The poller and exacter of fees. 
Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887), 
(d) One who registers voters ; also, one who casts a vote at 
the polls. 
pollett ( avn ο, n. [For *paulet, for epaulet, 
q. v.] Same as pollette. 
pollettet (pol’et), n. [For *paulette, for epau- 
letie, < F. épaulette, an epaulet, dim. of épaule, 
the shoulder: see epaulet.]. The pauldron or 
epaulet worn with the suits of armor of the six- 
teenth century. 
poll-evil (p6l’6’vl), n. A swelling or aposteme 
on a horse’s head, or on the nape of the neck 


y between the ears. Formerly also pole-evil. . 


pollex (pol’eks), κ. pl. pollices (-i-séz). [L., 
the thumb, the great toe, perhaps < pollere, be 
strong: see pollent.] 1. In anat., the inner- 
most digit of the hand or foot, when there are 
five; the thumb or the great toe, especially the 
thumb, the great toe being usually distinguished 
as pollex pedis, or hallux.—2. In ϱυδ].: (a) The 
innermost digit of the fore limb only, when 
there are five; the digit that corresponds to the 
human thumb. (b) The thumb of a bird; the 
short, digit bearing the alula or bastard wing, 
regarded as homologous with either the human 
thumb or the forefinger.— Abductor longus pol- 
licis. Same as extensor ossis' i pollicis. — Adduc- 
tor pollicis pedis, See adductor.— Extensor brevis 
or minor pollicis, Same as extensor primi internodit 
pollicis.— Extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis, See ez- 
tensor.— Extensor pollicis longus or major. Same as 
extensor secundi { i pollicis.— Extensor. primi 
internodii pollicis. See extensor.—Extensor pro- 


pollex 


us pollicis. See extensor.—Extensor secundi in- 
rnodii pollicis. See extensor.— Flexor longus pol- 
cis. See jlexor.—Pollex pedis, the hall 


ux. 

pollical (pol’i-kal), a. [ς L. pollea (pollic-), 
thumb, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the Ῥο]- 
lex: as, the pollical muscles.—First pollical ex- 
tensor. Same as extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis. See 
extensor.— Second pollical extensor. Same as extensor 
primi internodii pollicis, See extensor.— Third pollical 
extensor. Same as extensor secundi internodit pollicis, 
See extensor. 

Pollicata (pol-i-ka’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
pollicatus: see pollicate.] In Illiger’s classifi- 
cation (1811), the second order of mammals, con- 
taining those with apposable thumbs, consist- 
ing chiefly of the quadrumanous quadrupeds, 
but including also most of the marsupials. 

pollicate (pol’i-kat), a. [ς NL. pollicatus, < L. 
pollex (pollic-), the thumb: see pollex.) Having 
thumbs; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Pollicata. 

pollices, x. Plural of pollez. 

polliciet, ». An obsolete form of policy}. ; 

pollicitation (po-lis-i-ta’shon), π. [= F. polli- 
citation = Sp. policitacion = Pg. pollicitagéo = 
It. pollicitazione; < L. pollicitatio(n-), a prom- 
ising, < pollicitari, promise, < polliceri; hold 
forth, promise, ς por-, forth, + liceri, bid for, of- 
fer.] 1. A promise; a voluntary engagement; 
also, a paper containing such an engagement. 

It seems he granted this following pollicitation or prom- 
ise. Herbert, Hist. Reign Hen. VIII, p. 220. (Latham.) 

2, In civil law, a promise without μμ ση a 
‘promise not yet accepted by the person towhom 
it is made. As a general rule, such a promise could be 
revoked at any time before it was accepted, but a vow 
made in favor of a public or religious object was irrevoca- 
ble from the moment it was made, This principle has 
been reaffirmed by the canon law. In some cases the 
promiser could be released from the effect of his vow by 
paying a fifth part of his property. 

polligar, n. See poligar. ο. 

pollinar (pol’i-nir), a. [ς LL. pollinaris (L. 
pollinarius), belonging to fine flour, ς L. pollen 
(vollin-), fine flour (NL. pollen): see pollen.] In 
bot., covered with a very fine dust, resembling 
pollen. 

pollinarium (pol-i-na’ri-um),”. . [NL., <pollen 
( pollin-), pollen (see pollen), +. -arium.] 
bot.:. (a) In phanerogams, same as pollinium. 

.(b) In eryptogams, same as cystidium. 

pollinate (pol’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. polli- 
nated, ppr. Fonda [6 L. pollen (pollin-), 
fine flour (NL. pollen), + -ate?.] In bot., to 
convey pollen to the stigma of; pollenize. See 
pollination. | 

pollinated (pol’i-na-ted),a. Γζροϊϊὑπαίε + -ed?.] 
In bot., supplied with pollen: of the stigma, 

pollination (pol-i-na’shon), ».. [= F. pollina- 
tion; as pollinate + -ion.| 1. In bot., the sup- 
plying of pollen to the part of the female organ 
prepared to receive it, preliminary to fertiliza- 
tion. See -pollen-tube. 

By pollination is meant the conveyance of the pollen 
from the anthers to the stigma of Angiosperms or to the 
nucleus of Gymnosperms. Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 429. 
2. The fertilization of plants by the agency of 
insects that carry pollen from one flower to an- 
other. 

pollinctor (po-lingk’tor), π. [L., < pollingere, 
pp. pollinctus, wash and prepare a corpse for the 
funeral pile.] One who prepares materials for 
‘embalming the dead. 

The Egyptians had these several persons belonging to 
and employed in embalming, each performing a distinct 
and separate office: viz., a desigaer or painter, a dissector 
or anatomist, a pollinctor or apothecary, an embalmer or 
surgeon, and a physician or priest. 

Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p..177. (Latham.) 
polling-booth (po’ling-béth), n. See booth. 
polling-pencet, η. Sameas poll-tax. , 
polling-place (p6’ling-plas), η. A placein which 

votes are taken and recorded at an election. 
polling-sheriff (po’ling-sher’if), n. InScotland, 
the presiding officer at a polling-place. 
polling-station (p0’ling-sta’shon),. Sameas 
polling-place. 

pollinia, . Plural of polliniwm. 
pollinic (po-lin’ik), a. [< pollen (pollin-) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to pollen, or concerned 
with its conveyance from anther to stigma. 9. 

Bentley, Botany, p. 765.—Pollinic chamber. Same 
len-chamber 


as αγ” . 
polliniferous (pol-i-nif’e-rus), a. [= F. polli- 


nifere = Pg. pollinifero, < NL. pollen (pollin-) 
eh Aa + i. Tae ly beart.]. 1. Producing 


or containing pollen.— 2, Same as polliniger- 
ous, which is the more correct term in 
_ this use. 


ollinigerous (pol-i-nij’e-rus), a. [ς NL. pol- 
vs “-ν pollen, + L. gerere, carry.] 1. Fitted for 
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collecting and carrying pollen; polliniferous.— 
2. Collecting and carrying pollen: a term ap- 
plied to bees which collect pollen for the sus- 
tenance of their young. 

pollinium (po-lin’i-um), ».; pl. pollinia (-Β). 
[NL., < pollen (pollin-), pollen: see pollen.] In 
bot., an agglutinated mass or body of pollen- 
grains, composed of all the grains of an anther- 
cell. A pollinium is especially characteristic of the fam- 
ilies Asclepiadacee and Orchidacee, and is an adaptation 


for cross-fertilization by insect aid. Also called pollen- 
mass, pollinarium. 


pollinivorous (pol-i-niv’6-rus), a. [ς NL. pol- 
len ( pollin-), pollen, + L. vorare, devour, eat.] 
Feeding upon pollen, as an insect. 

pollinize (pol’in-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pollin- 
ized, ppr. pollinizing.. [< pollen (pollin-) + -ize.] 
Tosupply with pollen; impregnate with pollen. 

pollinodial (pol-i-no’di-al), a. [< pollinodi-um 
+ -al.] In bot., characteristic of, produced by, 
or resembling a pollinodium. ποιο. Brit., 
XX. 426. τη 

pollinodium (pol-i-nd’di-um), πι. pl. pollinodia 
(-i). [NL., < pollen (pollin-), pollen, + Gr. 
εἶδος, form.] In bot., the male sexual organ in 
Ascomycetes, which, either directly or by means 
of an outgrowth, conjugates with the odgonium, 
or female sexual organ. 

pollinoid (pol’i-noid),n. [< NL. pollen (pollin-), 
pollen, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] In bot., the non- 
motile maie cell derived from the antherid- 
ium of the Rhodophycezx; the same as polli- 
nodium. 

pollinose (pol’i-nés), a. [< NL. pollen (pollin-), 
pollen, + -ose.] In entom., covered (as if with 
pollen) with a loose or light powdery substance, 
often of a yellow color. 

polliwog, polliwig (pol’i-wog, -wig),. [Also 
Pos wogs pollywig; early mod. E, polewigge; < 

E. polwygle, later porwigle; appar. < poll + 
wig(gle).| A tadpole. 

Tadpoles, polewigges, yongue frogs. 

τω. what A pee your ot oe to aa 
ating ο) gs, eating ο) ρα. 

WW hiter's. οσι πο Μόνοι (Halliwell. 
poll-mad (pol’ mad), a. [< polll + madl,] 
Wrong in the head; crazy; mad or eager to 
the point of mental derangement. [Prov. Eng. ] 
pollman (pol’man), ”.; pl. pollmen (-men). [ς 
pols + man.) A student at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, who is a candidate for the or- 

dinary degree and not for honors. 

It is related of some Cambridge pollman that he was 
once so ill-advised as to desert a private tutor . . . in or- 
der to become the pupil of the eminent ‘‘Shilleto,” 

Academy, March 2, 1889. 
poll-moneyt (pol’mun’i), n. Same as poll-tag. 
pollock, π. See pollack. 
poll-pick (pél’pik), x. A form of pick in.com- 

mon use by miners in various parts of Great 
Britain. The form used in Cornwall has a stem or arm 
about 12 inches long from the end of the eye, anda stump 
which forms the poll or head. The face of the poll is 


steeled like a sledge to form a peen, so that it can be used 
for striking a blow. 


poll-silvert (pol’sil’vér), n. Same as poll-tax. 
poll-suffrage (p6l’suf’raj), π. Universal man- 
hood suffrage. 
poll-tax (pol’taks), n. A tax levied atsomuch 
er head of the adult male population; a ecap- 
itation-tax: formerly common in England, and 
still levied in some of the United States, as 
well as ina few of the countries of continental 
Europe. 
ing-pence, and poll-silver. 
pollucite (pol’a-sit), m. [< L. Pollua (Polluc-), 
Pollux, + -ite?.] Same as polluz, 3. . 
pollute (po-lut’), v..t.; pret. and pp. polluted, 
ppr. polluting. [< L. pollutus, Pp. of polluere 
> Pg. polluir = Ἐ'. polluer), soil, defile, as with 
blood, slime, ete., hence defile morally, pollute, 
prob. orig. wash or smear over; ef. proluvies, 
an overflow, inundation, ς pol-, por-, forth, + 
luere, wash.) 1. 'Tomake foul or unclean; ren- 
der impure; defile; soil; taint. 
In those wide wounds thro’ which his spirit fled, -— 
Shall flies and worms obscene pollute the dead? 
Pope, Tiad, xix, 30. 
2. To corrupt or defile ina moral sense; de- 
er the perfection or purity of; impair; pro- 
ane. 

That I hadde polut and defowled my conscience with 
sacrilege. σ er, Boéthius, i. prose 4, 
Power, like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches, 
, Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 
3. Specifically, to:render legally or ceremo- 
nially unclean, so as to be unfit for sacred ser- 
Vices or uses. 


Florio, p. 212. 





Formerly also called poll-money; poll- polonaise (p6-l6-naz’), n. 


beat. The origin of the form is uncertain. 





polonaise 


Neither shall ye pollute the holy things of the children 
of Israel, lest ye die. Num. xviii. 32 
4. To violate sexually; debauch or dishonor. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Dejile, ον. κ etc. (see taint), deprave, 
degrade, debase.—4, To ravish. 

pollute (po-lit’),a. [Formerly also polute ; = F. 
pollu = Sp. poluto = Pg. It. polluto, < L. pollu- 
tus, pp. of polluere, defile: see pollute, υ.] Pol- 
luted; defiled. [Rare.] 

And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
Milton, Nativity, L. 41. 


pollutedly (po-li’ted-li), adv. With pollution. 
pollutedness (po-li’ted-nes), η. The state of 
being polluted ; defilement. 
polluter (po-la’tér), m. [< pollute + -erl.] One 
who pollutes or profanes; a defiler. Dryden, 
Afneid, xi. 
pollutingly (po-li’ting-li), adv. Ina polluting 
manner; with pollution or defilement. 
pollution (po-li’shon), απ. [= F. pollution 
= Pr. pollucio = 44 polucion = 2 η bev = 5 
=It. polluzione, ς LL. pollutio(n-), defilement, 
¢ Lh. {om pp. pollutus, defile: see pollute, 
v.] 1. The act of polluting; also, the state 
of being polluted; defilement; uncleanness; 
impurity. 
Their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple. Milton, P. L., xii. 355. 
2, Specifically, legal or ceremonial unclean- 
ness, disqualifying a person for sacred services 
or for intercourse with others, or rendering any- 
thing unfit for sacred use.—3. The emission of 
semen at any other time than during coition: 
more frequently called self-pollution.—Nocturnal 
pollution, the emission of semen during sleep, usually 


accompanied by erotic dreams. =§ 1, Vitiation, corrup- 
tion, foulness (see taint, υ.), violation, debauching. 


Pollux (pol’uks), » [NL., ς L. Pollux (Pol- 
luc-), also Polluces, Pollux, one of the Gemini or 
Twins, < Gr. Πολυδεύκης, Pollux.] 1. An or- 
ange star of magnitude 1.2 (8 Geminorum) in 
the head of the following twin.— 2. In meteor. 
See Castor and Pollux, 2.—3. [l.c.] A rare 
mineral found with castor (petalite) in the isl- 
and of Elba, Italy. It occurs in isometric crystals 
and massive; it is colorless and has a vitreous luster, and 
is essentially a silicate of aluminium and cesium. 

polly (pol’i), ». Same as poll2. 

pollybait (pol’i-bat), n. Same as polewig. 

pollywog, pollywig, η. See polliwog. 

polmentt,”. [ME.,< OF. polment, pulment, ¢ L. 
pulmentum, anything eaten with bread, a sauce, 
condiment, relish.] A kind of pottage. 

Messeg of mylke he merkkez bytwene, 
Sythen potage & polment in plater honest; 
As sewer in a god assyse he serued hem fayre, 
Wyth sadde semblaunt & swete of such as he hade. 

κ Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 638. 

polo! (pd’ls), n. [ς Balti polo; ef. Tibetan 

ulu. Ν.Π. Ὦ.] <A game of ball resembling 
ockey, played on horseback. It is of Eastern 
origin, and is played in India, whence it has 
been introduced into Europe and America. 
polo? (p6’15), m. A Spanish sipsy dance which 
originated in Andalusia, and closely resembles 
certain Eastern dances in its wild contortions of 
the body. The song to which it is danced is low and 
melancholy, with startling pauses, and is sung in unison 


with ‘a rhythmic clapping of hands. The words, called 
coplas, as oe age of a jocose character without refrains. 


Also call 
[< F. Polonais, m., 
the Polish language, polonaise, f., a polonaise 
(dress), polonaise (music), prop. adj., Polish, < 
Pologne (ML. Polonia), Poland: see Pole? } 1. 
A light open gown looped up at the sides, show- 
ing the front of an elaborate petticoat, and 
longer behind, worn toward the close of the 
eighteenth century; also, a similar but plainer 
gown, not so much drawn back, and draped 
more simply, worn at the present time.—2,. A 
kind of overcoat, short and usually faced and 
bordered with fur, worn by men who affected a 
semi-military dress during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. —3. A Polish dance, 
consisting mainly of a march or promenade of 
the dancers in procession.—4, Music for such 
a promenade, or in its peculiar rhythm, which 
is triple and stately, with a characteristic divi- 
sion of the first beat of the measures, and a 
capricious ending of the phrases on the last 
It was first 
described by Mattheson in 1739, and it has since been 
frequently used by various instrumental composers, It 
received the most elaborate and original treatment from 
Chopin, many of whose finest works are in this form. The 


rhythm of the bolero is very similar to that of the polo- 
naise, Also called polacca, 





Polonese 


Polonese (p6-16-nés’ or -néz’),n. [< F. Polonais, 
the Polish language: see polonaise.] 1. The Po- 
lish language.— 2. [l. c.] Same as polonaise, 1. 
Polonian (po-l6’ni-an), a. and n.. [ς ML. Po- 
lonia (OF. Polonie), Poland, + -ἴαπ.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Poland or the Poles; Polish, 
The hardness and fortitude of the Polonian Army. 
Milton, Letters of State, May 22, 1674. 
ΤΙ. ». A Pole. Milton, Declaration for Elec- 
tion of John ΤΠ. 
Polonize (p6‘l6-niz), v. ¢.; pret. and Pp. Polo- 
nized, ppr. Polonizing. [< ML, Polonia, Poland, 
+ -ἶσε.] Torender Polish in character or sym- 
pathies. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 286. 
polony (po-lo’ni), x.; pl. polonies (-niz). [Prob. 
corrupted from Bologna (sausage).] A kind of 
high-dried sausage made of partly cooked pork. 
They were addicted to polonies; they did not disguise 
their love for Banbury cakes; they made bets in ginger- 
beer. Thackeray, Newcomes, xviii. 
polos (pd’los),n. [ζ Gr. πόλος, a pivot, the vault 
of heaven, etc.] In Gr. archeol., a tall eylin- 
drical cap or head-dress, usually worn with a 


veil depending at the back and side. Itisausual 

attribute of the more powerful Oriental female deities, and 

is frequently worn by some Greek goddesses, as Perse- 

phone, particularly by such as have Oriental affiliations. 

ο is often very similar to the modius. See cut under mo- 
cus. 

Europa sometimes holds a sceptre surmounted by a bird, 
and wears upon her head a polos, showing that she was re- 
garded at Gortyna in the light of a powerful goddess, 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 394, 


of TY 

polroz (pol’r6z), ». [Cornish.] In mines, 
the pit underneath a water-wheel. Also 
written polroze. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

polska (pol’ski), . [Sw.,< Polsk, Polish: see 
Polish?) 1. A Swedish dance resembling 
somewhat a Scotch reel.— 2. Music for such a 
dance, or in its rhythm, which is triple, and 
moderate in movement. It is usually in the 
minor mode. ' 

polt! (polt),». [Ῥτοῦ. avar. of palt, peltl, Cf. 
L. pultare, beat, Sw. bulta, beat.] A thump or 
blow. 

If he know’d I’d got you the knife, he’d go nigh to give 

me a good polt of the head. 

Miss Burney, Cecilia, ii. 9.. ( Davies.) 
polt?t, ». An obsolete spelling of poult. 
polt-foot, n. and a. See poult-foot. 
poltront, poltronryt, ~. Obsolete forms of 

poltroon, poltroonery. 
poltroon (pol-trén’), π. and a. [Formerly pol- 
tron; < F. poltron, a coward, dastard, knave, ras- 
eal, also a sluggard, = Sp. poltrén = Pg. pol- 
ἰγᾶο, a coward, < It. poltrone (ML. puliro(n-), 
a coward), ς poltro, lazy, cowardly, as a noun a 
sluggard, coward, ef. poltrare, politrire, lie in 
bed, be idle, ς poltro, bed, couch (ef. Ε'. poutre, 
8 beam or rafter), ς ML. *nullitrus, < Li. pullus, 
a colt: see foal.| I, n. A lazy, idle fellow; a 
_sluggard; a fellow without spirit or courage ; 
a dastard; a coward, 
K. Hen. Be patient, gentle Earl of Westmoreland. 
Clif. Patience is for poltroons. Shak.,3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 62. 
Out, you poltroon!—you ha’n’t the valour of a grass- 
ος ” : Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
=Syn. Craven, Dastard, etc. See coward. 
ti a. Base; cowardly; contemptible. 
He is like to be mistaken who makes choice of a covet- 


ous man for a friend, or relieth upon the reed of narrow 
and poltroon friendship, 


Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. § 36. 
poltronnery (pol-trén’e-ri), n. [Formerly pol- 
tronry; < ¥. poltronnerie (= Sp. poltroneria = 
Pg. It. poltroneria), cowardice, < poltron, a cow- 
ard: see poltroon.] The character or nature 
of a poltroon; cowardice; baseness of mind; 
want of spirit. 
You believed rather the tales you heard of our poltroon- 
ery, and impotence of body and mind. 
B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 294. 
poltroonish (pol-trén’ish), a. [< poltroon + 
~ishl.) Resembling a poltroon; cowardly. 
polverin, polverine (pol’ve-rin),». [< It. pol- 
verino (= Sp. polvortn = Pg. polverino),< polvere, 
dust, ς L. pulvis (pulver-), dust, powder: see 
powder1.] The calcined ashes of a plant, prob- 
ably Salsola Kali, of tho nature of pot- and 
pearl-ashes, brought from the Leyant and Sy- 
a and me in ir gers gota of glass. 
y (po’li), η. ormerly also poley; = Sp. 
ot It. polio, < L. polium, polion, < ον, . 
aromatic plant having glaucous leaves, perhaps 
Teucrium Polium, < πολίός, gray, white, akin to 
πελός or πελλός, dusky, Li. pullus, dusky, and E. 
fallow}, etc.: see fa 1η A species of ger- 


olront, polrondt, x. Obsolete variants of paul- ο yact (pol’i-akt), a. 
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mander, Teucrium Polium, an aromatie herb of 
southern Europe. The name is also used for 
some other plants of the genus Teucrium.—Poly- 


mountain. Same as poly; also, an, old-world plant, 
Clinopodium Acinos, 
poly-. [L., etc., poly-,< Gr. πολυ-, combining 


form of πολύς, dial, πουλύς, πολλός, many, much, 
neut, πολύ, as adv. much, very, many times, of- 
ten, long, ete.; = Goth. filu = AS. fela, E. obs. 
feel, much: see feel?.] An element in many 

‘ compounds of Greek origin or formation, mean- 
ing ‘many’ or ‘much.’ _ It is equivalent to multi- of 
Latin origin. It is sometimes, but rarely, used in compo- 
- . h a word of non-Greek origin, as in polygrooved, 

polyacanthid (pol’i-a-kan’thid), a. [< polya- 
canth-ous + -id?.] Having pluriserial adam- 
bulacral spines, as ο starfish: correlated with 
monacanthid and diplacanthid. 

polyacan hom Cpol’i-a-kan’thus), a. [< Gr. 
πολυάκανθος, having many thorns, used only as 
the name of 5 kind of thorn, ς πολύς, many, + 
ἄκανθα, thorn, spine.] In bot., having many 
thorns or spines. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
polyacoustic (pol’i-a-kés’tik), α. and ». [= 
Sp policistico, < Gr. πολύς, many, + ἀκουστικός, 
of or pertaining to hearing: see acoustic.) 1. 

a. Multiplying or magnifying sound. 

II, απ. An instrument for multiplying or 
magnifying sounds. ο 

polyacoustics (pol’i-a-kés’tiks),». ΓΡ]. of poly- 
acoustic (see -ics).] The art or science of mul- 
tiplying sounds. 

[ς Gr, πολύς, many, + 
ακτίς (ἀκτιν-), ray.] Having numerous rays: 
specifically said of sponge-spicules of the stel- 
late kind. 

polyactinal (pol-i-ak’ti-nal), a. [¢ Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ἀκτίς (axtw-), a ray, + -al.] Many- 
rayed; multiradiate ; in sponges, polyact. 

polyad (pol’i-ad), x. Gr, πολύς, many, + 
term. -a¢ (-αδ-) as in τρίας (τριαδ-), triad: see 
--αά1.] In chem., an element whose valence or 
quantivalence is greater than two, as a triad, 
tetrad, hexad, ete. 

polyadelph (pol’i-a-delf), n.. [< Gr. πολυάδελφος, 

aving many brothers, < πολύς, 
many, + ἀδελφός, brother.] In 
bot., a plant having its stamens 
united in three or more bodies 
or bundles, by the filaments. 

Folradelphis (pol’i-a-del’fi-&) 
n. pl.. [NL.: see polyadelph.| 
In bot., the eighteenth class of — 
the Linnean. system, in which 
the stamens are united by their Soranel 
filaments into three or more sets or brother- 
hoods. 

polyadelabian (pol’i-a-del’fi-an), a. [ζ Polya- 
delphia + -απ.] Same as polyadelphous. 

polyadelphite (pol’i-a-del’fit), π. . [< Gr. πολυ- 
άδελφος, having many brothers (see polyadelph), 
+ -ite2,.] A massive brownish-yellow variety 
of iron garnet occurring in the zinc-mines in 
Sussex county, New Jersey. 

polyadelphous (pol’i-a-del’fus),a. [=F. poly- 
adelphe = Pg. polyadelpho = It. poliadelfo, < Gr. 
πολυάδελφος, having many. brothers: see polya- 
delph.] In bot., having the stamens united in 
three or more bundles or parcels, as in some 
species of Hypericum. Also polyadelphian. 

polyadenis (pol’i-a-dé’ni-a),. [NL., < Gr. πο- 
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bc, many, + ἀδήν, gland: see adenia.] Pseudo- 

leucemia. ) 

polyadenitis (pol-i-ad-e-ni’tis),m. [NL., < Gr. 

"πολύς, many, + ἀδήν, gland, + ~ifis. Cf. adeni- 
vi dptiopattey tool Fo rego eter on. [« 

nopa ol-i-ad-e-nop’s-thi), n. 

ος rote, aey + ἁδήν, gland, + πάθος, disease. 
Cf. adenopathy.| Disease of numcrous glands. 

polyadenous (pol-i-ad’e-nus), a. [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ἀδήν, gland.} In bot., bearing many 
glands. Thomas, Med. Dict. 

polyemia,. See polyhemia. 

polyzsthesia, polyesthesia (pol’i-es-thé’si-i), 
π. [NL., < Gr. πολύς, many, + σις, Sensa- 
tion. ] Tho arousal, by stimulation of a point 
on the skin, of a perception of two or more 
pressures: observed normally in tabes dor- 
salis. Also polyxsthesis, polyesthesis. 

ο Pe a, See polyesthetic. 
olyalthia (pol-i-al’thi-i), n. [NL. (Blume, 
1829), so called with ref. to its supposed healing 
properties; < Gr. πολυαλθής, healing many dis- 
eases, ς πολύς, many, + ἀλθαίνειν, heal (> ἀλθήεις, 
wholesome).] A genus of choripetalous shrubs 
or trees of the family Anonacez and tribe Uva- 
riex, characterized by six thick, flat, ovate or 


Nareissus. 
polyarchist ( poll Xarsciat), Ne 





polyarchy 


narrow petals, and numerous carpels each with 


only one or two ovules. The 70 species are natives 
of tropical Asia, tropical and southern Africa, and Austral. 
asia. They bear obliquely feather-veined alternate leaves, 
and solitary or clustered flowers, followed by globose or 
oblong one-seeded stalked berries. See mast-tree, 2. 


polyandria (pol-i-an’dri-d),.. [NL.: see poly- 
andry.| 1. Same 88 polyandry.—2. [cap.] 
[Used asaplural.] In bot., tbe thirteenth class 
in the Linnean system, consisting of her- 
maphrodite flowering plants having more than 
twenty hypogynous stamens of equal length, 
free from each other and from the pistils. 


polyandrian (pol-i-an’dri-an), a. [< polyandry 
+ -an.| Same as polyandrous. | 
polyandric (pol-i-an’drik), a. [= F. polyan- 


drique = Pg. polyandrico; as polyandr-y + -ic.] 
Relating to or characterized by polyandry. 
Also polyandrous, Westminster Rev., April, 1868, 
p. 410 


polyandrion (pol-i-an’dri-on), n.; pl. polyandria 
(-). [< Gr. πολυάνδριον, a place where many 
assemble, neut. of πολυάνδριος, with many men, 
ς πολύς, many, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), man. | Gr. 
antiq. and archzol., a monument or a burial 
inelosure provided by the state for a number of 
men, usually for those of its citizens who had 
fallen in a battle.. The famous “Lion of Cheeronea” 
which stood within the burial inclosure of the Thebans 
who died in the battle with Philip of Macedon, 338 B. 0., 
was a monument of this class; and this was itself a close 
copy throughout. of that recently excavated at Thespiz, 
which is believed to have commemorated the Thespians 
who fell at Ρ]αίσα, 479 B. 60, 


polyandrious (pol-i-an’dri-us), a. In bot., same 
as polyandrous. 

polyandrist (pol-i-an‘drist), n. [< polyandr-y 
+ -ist.] One who practises polyandry. 

polyandrous (pol-i-an’drus), a. [ς Gr. πολθαν- 
dpoc, with many men, LGr. with many husbands, 
ς πολύς, many, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), man, male (in 
mod. bot. stamen).} 1. In bot.: (a) Belonging to 
the Linnean elass Polyandria. (0) Having the 
stamens indefinitely numerous, at least more 
than twelve.— 2. In zodél., having several male 
mates; polygamous, as a female animal.—8. 
In sociology, same as polyandric. 

polyandry (pol-i-an’dri), n. [= F. polyandrie 
= Sp. poliandria = Pg. polyandria = It. poli- 
andria, < LGr. πολιανδρία, taken in sense of ‘ a 
condition of having many husbands’ (in bot., 
stamens), found in sense of ‘a condition of hav- 
ing many men, populousneéss,’< toAtavdpoc, hav- 
ing many men: see polyandrous.]' Thestate of 
having more husbands than one at the same 


time ; plurality of husbands. It formerly prevailed 
to some extent in Europe, and is now observed in Tibet, 
Ceylon, parts of India, among certain tribes in America 
and the islands of the Pacific, etc. It is sometimes 
limited to the marriage of the woman to two or more 
brothers. Among some tribes, for instance, the Eskimo, 
em. polyandry and polygamy are found at the same 
ime. 


In the one type, called by M‘Lennan Nair polyandry, 
the woman remains with her own kin, but entertains at 
will such suitors as she pleases. 

W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, Ρ. 122. 


polyangular (pol-i-ang’gi-lir),a. [ς Gr. rodbc, 
many, + L. angulus, an angle: see angular.]} 
Having many angles. 
olyantheat, ». Same as polianthea. 
olyanthes (pol-i-an’théz), η. See Polianthes. 


polyanthous (pol-i-an’thus), a. [< NL. polyan- 


thus, < Gr. πολύανθος, also πολνυανθής, much-blos- 
soming, having many flowers, < πολύς, many, + 
ἄνθος, a flower.] Exhibiting polyanthy. See 
*polyanthy. 
olyanthus, polyanthos (pol-i-an’thus, -thos) 
en [NL., < Ge. πολύανθος, having many flowers : 
see polyanthous.} A garden variety of Primula 
elatior or of the closely allied. species P. veris, 
the oxlip, whose flowers are umbeled on a 
common peduncle several inches high. 16 is an 
old garden favorite, which has passed through countless 
subvarieties. Florists require that a good polyanthus 
should possess a strong scape, a well-filled truss, a corolla 
with a short tube, a bright-yellow eye, and a deep, rich 
brown-crimson limb, bordered with a well-defined yellow 
edging. See primrose.—Polyanthus Narcissus. See 


[ς polyarch-y + 
«ἰδί.]. One who favors polyarchy. 
Plato . . . was no polyarchist, but a monarchist, an as- 


sertor of one supreme God. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 408. 


polyarchy (pol’i-ir-ki), η. [= zi peluarohie = 


Sp. poliarquia = Pg. polyarchia . poliarchia, 
< Gr. πολυαρχία, the government of many, < 
πολύς, Many, + ἄρχειν, rule.} A government 
by many, whether by a privileged class (arig- 
tocracy) or by the people at large (democracy) ; 


-any government by several rulers. 


polyarchy 


Yet he [Aristotle] absolutely denied πολυκοιρανίην, and 
πολναρχιαν, a Polyarchy or mundane aristocracy: that 
is, a multiplicity of first principles and independent dei- 
ties. Cudworth, Intellectual System, II, 83. 


olyarsenite (pol-i-iir’se-nit), π. [ς Gr. πολύς, 
ed + E. arsen(ic) + -ite2.] In mineral., 
same as sarkinite. 
polyarthritis (pol’i-ar-thri’tis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + NL. arthritis, gq. v.] Arthritis 
involving a number of joints. 
polyarthrous (pol-i-ir’thrus), a. [¢ Gr, πολύς, 
many, + ἄρθρον, a joint.] Having many joints 
or jointed parts; multiarticulate. | 
polyarticular (pol’i-iir-tik’a-lir), a. [¢ Gr. 
πολύς, many, + L. articulus, a joint: see articu- 
lar.| Pertaining to a number of joints: as, 
polyarticular rheumatism. 
polyatomic Re sia a a. [= F. polya- 
tomique; < Gr. πολύς, many, + ἄτομον, atom: 
see atom, atomic.] In chem., noting elements 
or radicals which have an equivalency greater 
than two; also, noting compounds having three 
or more hydroxyl groups, in which hydrogen is 
easily rapiateabte by other elements or radi- 
cals without otherwise changing the structure 
of the original compound: thus, glycerol is a 
polyatomic alcohol. 
polyautography (pol’i-4-tog’ra-fi), m. [¢ Gr. 
πολύς, many, + αὐτός, self, + -ypagia, ¢ γράφει», 
write. Cf. autography.| The act of multiply- 
ing copies of one’s own handwriting or of man- 
uscripts, as by printing from stone: a form of 
lithography. : , 
polyaxial (pol-i-ak’si-al),a. [<Gr, πολύς, many, 
ote axis, axis, + ~ial.] . Having several axes. 
polyaxon (pol-i-ak’son), a. and n,_[NL., < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + ἄξων, axis.] I, a. Having sey- 
eral or many (more than six) axes of growth, 
as. a sponge-spicule; polyaxial, as the form of 
spicule known as a sterraster. 
ΤΙ. ». A polyaxial sponge-spicule. . 
olybasic (pol-i-ba’sik), a. 
ὃς. nh many, + βάσις, base: see base?, 
basic.] In chem., capable of combining with 
more than two univalent bases: as, polybasic 
acids or radicals. ) 
polybasicity (pol’i-ba-sis’i-ti), n. [ς polybasic 
+ -ity.| .The. character or property of being 
poly basic. | 
polybasite (po-lib’a-sit), π. [= F. polybasite ; 
< Or. πολύς, many, + βάσις, base, + -ite?.]. An 
iron-black ore of silver, consisting of silver, 
sulphur, and antimony, with some copper and 
Pol: bin ( 5-lib’i-#),m.. [NL.(St.Fargeau, 1836) 
olybia (po-lib’1-4), ”. . (St. Fargeau, , 
< er. πολύῥιος, with much life, <¢ Pay much, + 
βίος, life.] A genus of hymenopterous insects 
of the family Vespidz, or wasps, resembling 
Polistes closely, but differing in the shape of 
the abdomen. The species are all Central or South 
American except P. flavitarsis, which is found in Califor- 
nia. P. palmarum is the palm-wasp, 80 called because it 
makes its nests on palms. . 
Polyborine (pol’i-bo-ri‘né), π. pl. [NL., < 
Polyborus + -ine,].. Asubfamily of Falconide, 
typified by the genus Polyborus, and including 
the genera Phalcobenus, Senex, Milvago, Ibyc- 
ter, and Daptrius; the caracaras, or American 
vulture-hawks. There is a coracoclavicular articula- 
tion, a centric nasa] tubercle, an anterior palatal keel, and 
a superorbital shield, in which respects the Polyborine re- 
Comte falcons; but the external aspect is rather that of 
vultures. The bill is toothless, and the sternum is single- 
notched. See cuts under caracara and Ibycter. 
polyborine (pol’i-bé-rin), a. Of or pertaining 
«το the Polyborine. ο 6% 
Polyborus (p6-lib’d-rus), ». [NL... (Vieillot, 
(1816), «ἄν. πολυβόρος, much-devouring, «πολύς, 
much, + βορός, gluttonous.] The typical ge- 
nus of the subfamily Polyboring ; the caracaras 
roper. There are several species, of temperate and 
ote ε] America, as P. cherivay, P. auduboni, and P. lu- 
-tosus. See cut under caracara. 
polybrachia (pol-i-bra’ki-a), ». [NL., < Gr. 
«πολύς, many, + L. brachium, properly bracchium, 
the arm: see brachium.] In teratol., the pres- 
ence of supernumerary arms. 
polybrachus (po-lib’ra-kus), ».; pl. polybrachi 
(-ki). [NL.: see polybrachia.] In teratol., a 
‘monster with supernumerary arms. 
polybranch (pol’i-brangk), a. and n. [< Gr. 
πολύς, many, + βράγλια, gills.) I, a, Having 
many gills ornumerous branchie, as a mollusk 
or crustacean; of or pertaining to the Polybran- 
chia or Polybranchiata, Also polybranchiate. 
II, η. A eo pa ae wanneNaL 
Polybranchia (pol-i-brang’ki-a), n. pl. wt 
Per polybranch.| 1. In J. E. Gray’s classifica- 
tion (1821), one of two orders (the other being 


polybranchiate 


Polycarpa (pol-i-kir’ pi), ». 


[= F. polybasique; po 


polycarpic (pol-i-kir’ pik), a. 


Dolycarpous (pol-i-kir’pus), a. [ς Gr. πολύ- 


polycel 


polycentric (pol-i-sen‘trik), a. 


Polycentride (pol-i-sen‘tri-dé), πι. pl. 


Polycentrus (pol-i-sen’ 


polycephalous (pol-i-sef’a-lus),a@, [ζ Gr. πολυ- 


Polycera (po-lis’e-ri), n.  [NL., «αντ, πολύκερως, 


4600 


Pygobranchia) of nudibranchiate gastropods, 
having lamellar or plumose gills on the upper 
surface of the mantle, and containing the fami- 
lies Tritoniade, Scyllzidx, and Tethyadz#.—2. 
In latersystems, a suborder or superfamily com- 
prising the same forms, but subdivided among 
numerous families: same as Polybranchiata, 1. 


polybranchian (pol-i-brang’ki-an), a. and n. 


Same as polybranch. 


Polybranchiata (pol-i-brang-ki-a’ti), n. pl. 


[NL. : see polybranchiate.] 1. A suborder or su- 
perfamily of nudibranchiate gastropods, char- 
acterized by the development of dorsal gill-like 
appendages variously distributed, but never 
disposed in a rosette round the anus. It com- 
prised numerous species, classified by modern malacolo- 
gists among 12 to 15 families. Also called Polybranchia. 
2. In De Blainville’s classification (1825), one 
of five orders of his second section of Para- 
cephalophora monoica symmetrica, composed of 
the two families Tetracerata and Dicerata. 

(poki-brang. 5i-8t), a. [<NL. 
polybranchiatus, < Gr, πολύς, many, + βράγχια, 
gills.) Same as polybranch, 


1758), so called in allusion to the many little 
fruits (cf, L. Polyearpus, ς Gr, πολύκαρπος, with 
much fruit, fruitful: see polycarpous.] <A ge- 
nus of diffuse dicotyledonous choripetalous 
herbs of the family Silenacez, type of the tribe 
Polycarpex, and characterized by the five 
keeled and entire sepals, the five small entire 


polychete (pol’i-két), a. 
[NL. (Loefling, polychetous (pol-i-ké’tus), a. [< NL. polyche- 


polychromatic 


The typical genus of Polyceridz. A true repre- 
sentative species is Β, rilineata of Europe. , les- 
sont is a beautiful sea-slug of a pale flesh-color marked 
with green and yellow, found’in the North Atlantic ocean, 
referred by some to a distinct genus Patio. 
Polyceridz ο κιν n.pl. [Ν1,., ς Poly- 
cera + -idx.| A family of phanerobranchiate 
doridoid gastropods having a simple pharyngeal 
bulb, typified by the ος Polycera. The bran- 
chie are not retractile, the labial armature is variable, and 
the radulais narrow. The species are numerous, and have 


been grouped by some under three or more subfamilies, 
elevated by others to family rank. 
[NL., neut. pl. 


Polycheta (pol-i-ké’ta), 2. pl. 
of polychetus: see polychetous.| An order or 
other group of chetopodous annelids, having 
the body segmented, the false feet or parapodia 
with many chetee, sete, or bristles (whence the 
name), and the head tentaculate; the polychx- 
tous worms. Itis avery Ίαγσο group, of numerous fam- 
ilies, including a majority of vhe annelids, as all the sed- 
entary or tubicolous and the errant marine worms. It is 
contrasted with the order Oligochzta. See cuts under ely- 
trum, Polynoé, Protula, cerebral, esophageal, prestomium, 
and pygidium, 

Same as polychetous. 


tus, < Gr. πολυχαίτης, with much hair, ς πολύς, 
many, + χαίτη, long hair, mane: see cheta. } 

aving numerous chet, sete, or bristles of 
the parapodia, as an annelid; belonging to the 
Polycheta, See eut under elytrum. 


Forms of Polychztous Annelidan larve which are called 
Telotrocha. . Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 164. 


hyaline petals, the three to five stamens, and Polycheranyt, . An erroneous form of poly- 


the one-celled ovary with many ovules, 


cerany. 


crowned with a short, three-cleft style, and Polycholia (pol-i-ko’li-%), n. Excessive seere- 


becoming a small three-valved CODER IA. There 
are 6 species, generally diffused throughout 
warmer regions. They areslender annuals, bearing oppo- 
‘Bite ovate or oblong fiat leaves, dry and thin bracts and 
stipules, and very numerous densely compacted little 
whitish flowers in much-branched cymes. From the great 
uantity of its seed, the European species, P. tetraphyl- 
um, is called allseed. 
[ς Gr. 


lycarpellary (pol-i-kar’pe-la-ri), a. 

πολύς, many, + NL, carpellum, earpel: see car- 

pel, carpellary.| In bot., composed of several | 

earpels. Compare monocarpellary. 

[< polycarp-ous 
-ic.] In bot., producing fruit many times 

orindefinitely: applied by de Candolle to per- 

ennial herbs. Compare monocarpous (a). 


καρπος, with much fruit, fruitful, πολύς, man 
+ καρπός, fruit.] In δοἱ., having a gynecium 
composed of two or more distinct ovaries or 
earpels.. Compare monocarpous, and cuts un- 
der tt and gynobase. 
ular (pol-i-sel’i-lér), a. [ Gr. πολύς, 
many, + NL. cellula, a cell: see cellular.] In 
bot., containing or composed of many cells. 

[< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + κέντρον, point: see centerl.] Having 
several centers or nucleal points. 

But.a complexity is introduced as soon as the sap-vacu- 
oles appear, in many cases making the cell not monocen- 
tric but polycentric. 

H. Marshall Ward, Nature, XXXV. 301. 
[NL., 
< Polycentrus + -idz.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Polycen- 
trus. They have a symmetrical compressed body with- 
out lateral line, compressed: head with very projectile 
jaws, a long dorsal and anal fin with many spines, and per- 
fect ventrals. The family contains a few South American 
fresh-water fishes, somewhat related to the centrarchoids 
of North America. In Giinther’s classification it was re- 


ferred to the Acanthoptery 3; 
[NL. (Miller 


gu perciformes 
trus),, 2. 
and Troschel, 1848), ¢ Gr, πολύς, many, + κέν- 
τρον, point: see centerl.] . The. typical genus of 
Polycentridz : so called from the many spines, 
especially of the anal fin. 


polycephalistt (pol-i-sef’a-list),.n..-[< Gr. πολυ- 


(see polycephalous), polychroism (pol’i-kré-izm), n. 
as or acknowledges many “ ¢hroisme ;«ἄτ,πολύ 


κέφαλος, having many hea 
+ -ist.] One who 
heads or superiors. 


Bp. Gauden, 
Church, p. 541. 


Tears of the 
(Davies. ) 

κέφαλος, having many heads, many-headed, < 
ToAbc, many, + κεφαλή, head.) In bot., bearing 
or consisting of many heads. 


many-horned, < πολύς, many, +. κέρας, horn, | 





rr 
Polycera quadrilineata, (Line shows natural size.) 


temperateand POlychord (pol’i-kérd), a. and n. 


polychorion (pol-i-k6‘ri-on), n. 


polychorionic (pol-i-k6-ri-on’ik), a. 


Y> polychotomous (pol-i-kot’d-mus), a. 


polychotomy (pol-i-kot’6-mi), n. 


polychresty (po 


ion of bile. 


. _ [= Pg. poly- 
chordo ; < Gr. roAvxopdoc, many-stringed, < πολύς, 
many, + χορδή, string, chord.] I, a. Having 
many chords or strings. 

ΤΙ. »,. A musical instrument invented by F. 
Hillmer in 1799, but never generally used. τι 
was shaped like a bass viol with a movable fingerboard, 


and had ten gut strings. It was played either with a bow, 
or by the fingers, like a lute. 
[ς Gr. πολύς, 


λόριον, membrane.] In bot., a poly- 
ous fruit, like that of Ranunculus. Treasury 
otany. 


many, + 
ca 
of 
[< poly- 
chorion + -ἶοι] Having the character of a 
polychorion. | 
[< poly- 
chotom-y + -ous.] Divided into more than two 
groups or series; made or done on the principle 
of polychotomy, as a classification. 

ς Gr. πολί- 


λοος, πολυχόος, manifold, + -τομία, < τέµνειν, τα- 
μεῖν, cut.} In zodl., division of a given group 
of animals into more than two other groups or 
series: correlated with dichotomy. Amer. Nat., 
ΧΧΙ. 915. 


palyetareets (pol‘i-krest),”. [= F. polychreste, 


g. polycresto,< Gr. πολύχρηστος, very useful, 
«πολύς, much, + χρηστός, useful, < χρῆσθαι, use: 
see chrestomathy.} A medicine that serves for 
many uses, or that cures many diseases.— Ῥο]ν- 


chrest salt, in old chem., potassic sulphate ; also; sodio- 
potassic tartrate. 


polychrestic (pol-i-kres’tik), a. [< polychrest-y 


+ -ἶσ] Admitting of use in various ways, as a 
drug, or in various connections (as in naming 
different rue by as a word. 
‘i-kres-ti),n. [< Gr. rodvypno- 
tia, great usefulness, ς πολυχρηστός, very use- 
ful: see polychrest.] The character of being 
olychrestic; the use of polychrestic words. 
uck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 518. 


polychroic (pol-i-kro’ik), a. Same as pleochroic. 


Optical properties of the polychroic aureolas present in 
certain minerals, by M. A. Michel Lévy. 
Nature, XLI. 215. 
[= F. poly- 
Ίροος, many-colored, (πολύς, 


many, + χροιά, color.] Same as pleochroism. 


polychroite (pol-i-krd’it), x. [=F . polychroite, 


«απ, πολύχροος, many-colored (see polychroism), 
+ -ite2.] The coloring matter of saffron: so 
named in consequence of the variety of colors 
which it exhibits when acted upon by various 


[< Gr. 
πολυχρώματος, many-colored (see polychrome), + 
~ic. Cf. chromatic.) 1. Many-colored: as, poly- 
chromatic light.—2.. In mineral., exhibiting a 
play of colors.—Polychromatic acid. See polychro- 
mic acid, under polychromic.— Polychromatic process, 
a carbon photographic process invented by Vidal, analo- 

ous to chromolithography in method and object. The 

rst step is to make from the subject as many negatives 


xreagents. i 
μας ῥονωῤνστανφ η. (pol/i-kr6-mat’ik), a. 


polychromatic 


as there are colors to be represented, each of these being 
appropriated for a particular tint, while all parts other- 
wise tinted in the original are masked on the negative with 


an opaque pigment, Gelatin pictures of the required tints 
are then prepared from the negatives, and superimposed 
in turn by a system of registration over a print of the 
whole subject previously made with a neutral ground, 
thus completing the polychromatic picture. This process 
gives strikingly naturalistic results in the reproduction 
of goldsmiths’ work, enamels, mosaics, etc. 

f= F, poly- 


polychrome (pol’i-krém), a. and η. 
chrome; < Gr. πολύχρωμος, also πολυχρώµατος, 
many-colored,< toAvc, many, + χρῶμα (χρῶματ-), 
color: see chrome.] I, a. Having or tinted with 
several or many colors; executed in the manner 
of polychromy: as, polychrome sculpture ; poly- 
chrome architecture. 


A large panorama of Pergamon, . . . exhibited in con- 
junction with a full-size plastic restoration and polychrome 
reconstruction of the eastern front of the Olympian tem- 
ple. Tenth Report of the Archzol. Institute of America, 

[1888-9, p. 55. 


Polychrome printing, the art or process of printing in 
several colors at the same time. 


ΤΙ. π. A fluorescent substance (015ΒιςΟοφ 
+ 14 H.O), forming prismatic crystals, oe. 
less, with a bitter taste and slight acid reaction. 
It is obtained from the bark of the horse-chestnut and 
from .quassia-wood, etc. A solution of polychrome ap- 
ars colorless by transmitted light, but blue by reflected 
ht. Acids destroy the fluorescence. Now called gsculin. 
polychromic (pol-1-kr6’mik), a. [< polychrome 

+ -ic.] Same as polychromatic.—Polychromic 

acid (also called aloetic acid), an acid produced by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid upon aloes. — : 

polychromy (pol’i-kro-mi),». [= F. polychro- 
mie, < Gr. as if *roAvypauia, ς πολύχρωμος, Many- 
colored: see polychrome.| Decoration or exe- 
cution in many colors; specifically, the practice 
of coloring more or less completely statues and 
the exteriors and interiors of buildings. This 
practice dates from the highest antiquity, and reached its 
greatest artistic perfection in Greece, where it was consis- 
tently applied to all sculpture and architecture, In archaic 
examples the coloring was the most complete and strong, 
and in the case of sculpture was to a great extent conven- 
tional—men’s flesh, for instance, being colored deep-brown 
or red, and women’s white or yellowish. In the architec- 
ture of the best time, while surfaces of considerable extent 

' were still brilliantly colored, as in red or blue, the. chief 
part of many features, as of columns, was left in the natu- 
ral color of the marble, or perhaps merely slightly tinted, 
and discreetly set off with meanders or other ornaments 
in gilding or strong color. Throughout Europe, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, architectural polychromy 
was employed with admirable effect. 


Polychrus (pol’i-krus), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < 


Gr. πολύς, many, + χρώς, color of the skin, com- polycotyledonous (pol-i-kot-i-1é’don-us), α. li), n.. [<.polydactyl + ~y3.] 
: A leading genus of lizards of the {[ς polycotyledon + -ous.] Possessing morethan Same as polydactylism. 

amily Iguanidz, having smooth 808168, a small. two cotyledons, as an embryo; producing an ρα όσο 

dewlap, no dorsal crest, and the squarish head embryo with more than two cotyledons,,as a fus), a.:An improper form 


Ἰοχίοπ.] 1. 


covered with numerous plates: so called from 
its versicoloration. FP. marmoratus inhabits 


Central America and portions of South Ameri- po 


ca.—2. [l.c.] A member of this genus: as, the 
marbled polychrus. | 


polycladous (pol-i-kla’dus), a. [<Gr. πολύκλα- polycracy (po-lik’ra-si), n. [<Gr. rode, many, polydipsia (pol-i-dip’si-a), x. [ 
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polyclinic, x. See policlinic. 

polycoccous (pol-i-kok’us), a. [NL., < Gr. πολίς, 
many, + κόκκος, berry: see coccus.] In bot., 
having several cocci: said of a dry pericarp 
whose lobes separate at erage 

St dae rf (pol-i-sé’li-a), n. [NL., fem. sing., 
ς Gr. πολύς, many, + κοιλία, cavity: see celia. ] 
A genus of fossil rugose corals of the family 
Stauridz, from the Permian formation. 

Polyceelia? (pol-i-sé’li-i), πα. pl. [NL., <¢ Gr. πο- 
λύς, many, + κοιλία, cavity.] Animals whose en- 
cephalocele is segmented into several ο]18», 
as all skulled vertebrates. They have the neuron 


partly preaxial, the axon vertebrated, and the heart with 
more than asingle cavity. Wilder, Amer. Nat,, X XT. 914. 


polyceelian (pol-i-se’li-an), a. [ς Polycelia2 + 
-ai.| Having several 61169: of or pertaining 
to the Polycelia. 

polyceranyt (pol-i-sé’ra-ni), n. [Also polyce- 
ranie; < Gr. (lonic) πολυκοιρανίη, rule of many, 
ς πολύς, many, + κοίρανος, a ruler,] A. goyern- 
ment by many rulers, lords, or princes, [Rare,] 


The world would be a polycherany or aristocracy of 
Gods, Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 411. 


ος (pol-i-kon’ik), a.. [= F. polyconique, 

ς Gr. πολύς, many, + κῶνος, a cone: see cone, 
conic.} Pertaining to or based upon many 
cones.—Polyconic map-projection. See projection. 

polycoria (pol-i-k0’ri-a), n. [NL., ς ἄγ.πολός, 
many, + κόρη, the pupil of the eye.]. The pres- 
ence of more than one pupil in an eye. | 

Polycotylea reat n. pl. (NL.,< Gr. 
πολύς, many, + KoThAn, a vessel, cup: see cotyle, 
2.]. A section of octopod cephalopods charac- 
terized by two or three rows of suckers on each 
arm, comprising the Octopodidx, Tremoctopodi- 
dz, and Argonautide: contrasted with Mono- 
cotylea. 

polycotyledon (pol-i-kot-i-l6’don), π. [NL., < 
‘Gr, πολύς, many, + κοτυληδών, cavity * see coty- 
ledon.| A plant whose embryo has a whorl of 
more than two cotyledons or seed-leaves. This 
is normally the case with the pines and most Contferz. 
It is true in appearance in a few aberrant dicotyledons, 
as the genus A msinckia of the Boraginacex, whose cotyle- 
dons are two-parted, and one species of Lepidium, whose 
cotyledons are three-parted. See cut under cotyledon. 


polycotyledonary (pol-i-kot-i-lé’don-a-ri), a. 
[ς polycotyledon + -ary1,] In Zodl., having 
many cotyledons, or tufts of fetal villi, as the 
chorion or placenta of a mammal. f 


plant. 

poly coty leveey (pol-i-kot-i-]6’don-i), n. _[< 
ycotyledon vd In bot., an aberrant in- 

crease in the number of cotyledons, asin Bichea 

acuminata, where they vary from two to five. 





poiyergic 
polycystic Sai dy a. [< απ πολύς, 
many, + κύστς, a bag: see cyst.) Having 


many cysts or sacs, as a tumor. 

Polycystina (pol’i-sis-ti’ni), n. pl. [Ν1.., < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + κύστις, bag (see cyst), + -ina2.] 
Ehrenberg’s name (given by him in the form 
Polycistina) of all those radiolamans which 
were known to him: loosely synonymous with 
Radiolaria. 

polycystine (pol-i-sis’tin), a. and m. I, a. Of 
or pertaining {ο the Polycystina: now: noting 
one of the divisions of Radiolaria. 

+ JI. π. A member ofthe Polycystina. 
polycythemia (pol’i-si-thé’mi-i), πα. [NL. po- 
lycythemia, < Gr. πολύς, many, + κύτος, a hollow 


(cell), -+ aiua, Ῥ]οοᾶ.] Excess of red corpuscles 
in the blood. 
ντ, «ς 
tr. πολύς, many, "Ἑ κύτταρος, a cell, < κύτος, 8 
hollow.] Α family or other group of Radiolaria, 
many central capsules connected by extracap- 
sular protoplasm; the polycyttarian radiola- 
fission, and the skeleton is spherical and fenestrated or 
composed of loose spicules, or absent. Leading cores 
Collozoa. 
polycyttarian (pol’i-si-ta’ri-an), a. and η, 
a. Having several central capsules; pluricap- 
sular, as a radiolarian; of or pertaining to the 
n. A member of the Polycytiaria. 
polydactyl, polydactyle (pol-i-dak’til), α. and 
+ δάκτυλος, a finger, a toe: see dactyl.| I. a. 
Having many digits, whether fingers or toes; 
ΤΙ. η. A polydactyl animal. 
polydactylism (pol-i-dak’ti-lizm), n. [= F. 
condition of having many 
digits —that is, more than 
gers or toes; the state of 
being polydactyl. 
ti-lus), a. Same as poly- 
oind 


Polycyttaria (pol’i-si-ta’ri-d), n. pl. 
containing compound or colonial forms haying 
rians. The capsules are multinuclear, multiplying by 
are Collosphzra, Spherozoum, and Collozoum, Also call 

is 
Gr. πολύς, many, + κύτταρος, a cell, + -ian.] 1. 
νο 
Ne r. πολυδάκτυλος, many-toed,< πολύς, many, 
exhibiting or characterized by polydactylism. 
polydactylisme; as polydactyl + -ism.] The 
the normal number of fin-. 

polydactylous (pol-i-dak’- 

l. 
polydactyly (pol-i-dak’ti- 


ous (pol-i-del’- 


of polyadelphous. y Tre 
polydimensional (pol’i-di- Me 
men‘shon-al), a. [< Gr, Polydactylism of Hand. 
πολύς, many, + E. dimension + -al.] Of more 
than three dimensions. Nature 


XXX. 24. 
NL., < Gr. as if 





doc, with many boughs and branches, ¢ πολύς, . + -κρατία, ¢ κρατεῖν, rule.) Government bymany "πολυδιψία, great thirst, < πολυδίψιος, very thirsty, 


many, + κλάδος, a young slip or shoot.] In bot., 
much-branched. 
polyclady (pol’i-kla-di), n. 


doc, with many 
boughs and 
branches: see 


olycladous.] In | 
οἱ,, the produc- 
tion of a num- 
ber of branches 
where there is 
normally but one. 
See plica, 2. 
Folye lesa. (pol- 
i- é’tan), a. [ς 
L. Polycletus, Po- 
lyclitus, ¢ Gr. Πο- 
λύκλειτος, Poly- 
cletus (see def.), 
+ -an.] Pertain- 
ing to the great 
Greek | sculptor 
Polycletus of Ar- 
gos and Sicyon,@ 
contemporary 
and emulator of 
Phidias, to the 
school of art in- 
spired by him, or 
to the sculptural 
canon of per- | 


fect human.pro- 
rtions . which 
ϱ established 
(see dorypho- | 
Pol; an School of Sculpture.—Am 
Tus). -- the Museum of Berlin, fan 





rulers ; polyaren yy. | 
polycrase (pol’i-kraz), π. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 


[ς Gr. πολύκλα- + κρᾶσις, a mixing: see crasis.]. A rare titano- is usually accompanied by hydruri 


niobate of uranium, the metals of the yttrium 
group, and other bases; it is found in Norway, 
and also in North Carolina. 

polycrotic(pol-i-krot’ik),a, [<¢Gr.moAtc¢,many, 
+ κρότος, a rattling noise, beat, clash: see di- 
crotic.|. Having several beats; having several 
secondary waves: said of some pulses. 

Polyctenes (p6-lik’te-néz), π. [NL. (West- 
wood; Giglioli, 1864), < Gr. πολύς, many, Ἔ κτείς 
(krev-), acomb.] A genus of Heteroptera, typ- 
ical of the family Polyctenidz. The head is armed 
beneath with rows of long flat spines, whence the name. 
The species are parasites of bats in Jamaica and China, 
and doubtless elsewhere. This remarkable form has been 
of disputed location, being by some referred to the Ano- 

lura or true lice. ; 

Po ctenidz (pol-ik-ten’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Polyctenes + -idz.] A family of aberrant hete- 
ropterous insects, represented by the genus 
Polycienes. Westwood, 1874. 

polycyclic (pol-i-sik’lik), a. [ς Gr. πολύκυκλος, 
with many circles, ¢ πολύς, many, + κύκλος, a 
ring, circle.] Having many rounds, turns, or 

Pipe oy a shell, ai) Ae y 
olycyrtida (pol-i-sér’ti-dii), n. pl. 9 
Gr. πολύς, many, +. κυρτός, curved, + -ida.] 
A family of Nassellaria. The skeleton is an irregu- 
lar fenestrated shell, composed of several unequal cham- 
bers, piled usually irregularly (rarely in definite order 
varying from that of the Cyrtoidea) round.a prima 
capitulum (derivable from the twin shell of the 
roida), with or without spicules. 

polycyrtidan (pol-i-sér’ti-dan), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Polycyrtida. 

ο mn. A member of the Polycyrtida. 


pol 


polyembryonic (pol-i-em-bri-on’ik), a. 
polyembryon 


πολύδιφος, making very thirsty, < πολύς, much, 
+ δίψα, thirst.] In pathol., excessive thirst. It 
8. 

polydromic (pol-i-drom’ik), a. Same as poly- 
roa 


ropic. 
polydymite (po-lid’i-mit), n. [< Gr, πολύς, 
many, + δίδυμος, twin.] A sulphid of nickel, 
occurring in isometric octahedrons and in mas- 
sive forms, of a light-gray color and brilliant 
metallic luster. A ferriferous variety from On- 
tario carries a small amount of platinum. 
polyedral, polyedron, etc. See polyhedral, etc. 
embryonate (pol-i-em’bri-0-nat), a. [As 
polyembryon-y + -atel.] In bot., pertaining to 
polyembryony; consisting of or having several 
embryos. | 
[As 
polyembryon-y + -ic.] Sameas polyembryonate. 
(pol-i-em’bri-o-ni), ». [ς Gr. 
ολύς, Many, ρρρον. an ΘΠΙΏΥΥΟ: see embryo. | 
In bot., the production or existence of two or 
more embryos in one seed—a phenomenon. 0e- 
curring, sometimes regularly and sometimes ab- 
normally, in the development of the ovules of 


flowering plants. In angiospermous plants this is 
usually the result, not of the fertilization of a number of 
egg-cells, but of the formation, in the nucellus, of adven- 
titious buds which grow into the embryo-sac and give 
rise to a number of embryos. Not all of the embryos 
reach maturity, but a number frequently do, and are ca- 
able of producing new plants. Polyembryony occurs in 
nonymus, Niobe, Citrus, Alchornea, and other genera. 


Sphu- polyemia, η. See polyhemia. 
polyergic (pol-i-ér’jik), a. 


[< Gr. πολύεργος, 
much-working, < πολύς, much, + épyov work. ] 
Acting, or endowed with the power of acting, 
in Many ways. © | 


Polyergus 


Polyergus (pol-i-ér’gus),; n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. πολύεργος, much-working, ¢ πολύς, 
much, + ἔργον, work.] A genus of Formici- 
dz, having the mandibles almost cylindrical, 
eurved, very narrow, and acute at the tip, ocelli 
present, and the wings of the female with only 


one discoidal cell; the Amazon-ants. Two species 
are found in the United States, but most are tropical or 
subtropical. P. rufescens is a slave-making. ant which 
has lost the building instinct and shows no care for its 
young, and in which the mandibles have lost their teeth 
—aH as a result of their entire dependence upon slaves. 


polyesthesia, π.. See polyesthesia. 

ροκ» (pol”i-es-thé’sis), n. Same as 
polyes thesia. : 

polyesthetic, polyzsthetic (pol’i-es-thet’ik), 


α. [< polyesthesia (-thet-) + -ic (ef. esthetic). | 
Of or pertaining to polyesthesia. 
polyethnic (pol-i-eth’nik), a. [ς Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ἔθνος, a nation, people.} Inhabited by 
or containing many races or nationalities. 
polyfoil (pol’i-foil), π. anda.  [< Gr. odbc, 
many, + E. foill. Cf. multifoil and polyphyl- 
lous.} I, n. In arch., an opening or ornament 
consisting of several combined foliations; spe- 
cifically, a combination of more than five foils; 
@ multifoil. 

ΤΙ. a. Consisting or composed of, or deco- 
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Polyfoil Window.—Hereford Cathedral, England; 13th century. 
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rated with, more than five foils or foliations: 


as, a polyfoil arch.—Polyfoil arch an arch the head 
of which is divided into a number of foils or foliations. 
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Polyfoil Arch.— Main Portal of Lichfield Cathedral, England. 
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Such arches occur especially in medieval architecture later 
than the time of highest perfection. 


Polygala (po-lig’a-li),n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
< L. polygala, < Gr. πολύγαλον, milkwort, « πολύς, 
much, + γάλα, ταϊ]κ.] 1. A genus of herba- 
ceous plants, the milkworts, of the family 
Polygalacez, characterized by thegreat enlarge- 
ment of the two petaloid inner sepals of its ir- 
regular calyx, and by its eight anthers, its two- 
celled eompressed roundish capsule, and its 
three small petals united intoa tube, and often 


augmented by a lobed crest at the top. There 
are about 260 species, natives of temperate and warm 
regions, widely prevalent except in Australia. They 
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are small herbs or sometimes shrubby plants, usually 
with alternate leaves, and terminal spikes of small or 
showy flowers of red, yellow, green, white, and other col- 
ors. Several cultivated purple-flowered species from the 
Cape of Good Hope are evergreen shrubs reaching 9 feet in 
height. Ρ. lutea, mainly of the southern United States, is 
known locally as bachelor’s-buttons. P. pauctfolia, another 
handsome species, is the fringed polygala or flowering 
wintergreen of the United States; this and P. polygama 
‘of America are remarkable for their two kinds of flowers, 
having crimson or purple open flowers above ground, 
and also abundant white or green unexpanding but fertile 
subterranean flowers on slender white branches. The root 
of P. Senega is a stimulating expectorant and diuretic, 
and in large doses cathartic and emetic. It is called senega 
inmedicine. (Seesenega,.) P.thesioidesis the chinchin of 
Chilc, a powerful diuretic, and P, venenosa, the katu-tutum 
of Java, is poisonous to the touch. Many species are 
claimed as remedies against snake-bites, as P. viridescens 
and P. paucifolia, common reddish-flowered plants of the 
United States, and others in the West Indies, Cape Colony, 
and the Himalayas. For P. vulgaris, also sometimes 
called procession-jlower or passion-jlower, see milkwort, 1, 
cross- flower, gang-flower, and rogation-jflower. 


2. [l.c.] A plant of this genus. 

Polygalaces (pol’i-ga-la’s6-6), n. pl. [NUL. 
(Reichenbach, 1828), < Polygala + -acew.] A 
family of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
of the order Geraniales, characterized by its 
three or five petals, usually eight monadelphous 
stamens, straight embryo in fleshy albumen, 
and five sepals, of which the two inner are 
larger, wing-like, and petaloid. The fruit is either 
a capsule or a dry or fleshy indehiscentfruit. It includes 
about 750 species, widely dispersed throughout temperate 
and warm climates, belonging to 10 genera, of which Poly- 
gala is the type. They are herbs or undershrubs, rarely 
becoming small trees, erect or sometimes twining or 
climbing, with usually entire alternate leaves, and solitary, 
spiked, or racemed flowers. 

polygalaceous (pol’i-ga-la’shius), a. [< Poly- 
galacee + -οιδ.] Of or pertaining to the Poly- 
galacez. 

Polygalex (pol-t-ga'le-<), π. pl.  ΠΝΙ,. (Jus- 
sieu, 1809), < Polygala + -επ.] The principal 
tribe of plants of the. family Polygalacez, con- 
taining besides Polygala, the type, 7 other 
genera, | 

Polygaline (pol’i-ga-li’né), η, pl... [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), « Polygala + -inz.] 
Acohort of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
of the series Thalamiflore, containing the fam- 
ilies Polygalacee, Tremandracezx, Vochyacex, 


and Pittosporacez. The Jast.of these is now. placed 
in the order Rosales... The rest fall within the order Ger- 
aniales, but the group differs still further from the sub- 
series (suborder) Polygalinex of Engler, which does not 
include the V ochyacex, 


olygaline (p6-lig’a-lin), n. [= Ἐ. polygaline; 
tis” olygala + -ine2.]’ A substance obtained 
from Polygala Senega, apparently identical 
with saponin, . Also called polygalic acid and 
senegin. | 
polygam (pol’i-gam), ». [ς Polygam-ia.] A 
lant of the Linnean class Polygamia. 
Pol gamia (pol-i-ga’mi-a), ». pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
moAvyauoc, polygamous: see polygamous.] Τα 
the Linnean system of classification, a class of 
plants bearing both hermaphrodite flowers and 
‘those ‘with the sexes separated, the different 
flowers being scattered either on the same 
plant or on two or three distinct individuals. 
polygamian (pol-i-ga’mi-an), a. [ς Polygamia 
Ἔ-απ.] Belonging or relating tothe Polygamia; 
producing hermaphrodite flowers, and alsomale 
or female flowers, or both. fs 
polygamist (po-lig’a-mist), n. [= Pg. polyga- 
mista; a8 polygam-y + -ἰδί.] A person who 
practises polygamy, or who maintains its pro- 


priety. 

polygamize (p6-lig’a-miz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
polygamized, ppr. polygamizing. [< polygam-y 
+ -ize.] To practise polygamy. Sylvester, tr. 
of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 

polygamodicecious (p6-lig’a-m6-di-é’shus), a. 
[ς LGr. πολύγαµος, polygamous, + NL. diecius, 
dicecious.] Same as dieciously polygamous. 
See polygamous, 3. 

αλ (po-lig’a-mus), a. [= F. polygame 
= Sp. poligamo = Pg. polygamo = It. poligamo, 
polygamous, a polygamist; « LGr. πολύγαμος, 
often-married, polygamous, ¢ Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ γάμος, marriage.] 1. Relating to or charac- 
terized by polygamy: as, polygamous marriage 
(a union including more than one spouse, of 
either sex, sanctioned in respect to plurality 
of wives by the law of some countries, but not 
recognized as marriage by the law of Christian 
states).— 2. In zodl., mating with more than one 
individual of the opposite sex; polyandrous or 
polygynous, especially the latter, which is more 
frequent among animals than the former.—3. 
In bot., bearing both unisexual and bisexual or 
hermaphroditic flowers in the same species. 


polygar (pol’i-giir), n. 
polygarchy (pol’i-giir-ki), n. 


polygastrian (pol-i-gas‘tri-an), a. and n. 


«ple gastrulation. 


polygenous 


According to the tendency to become either moncecions or 
dicecious, they are called bously or dicecwously polyy- 
amous respectively. In the case of mosses having both 
barren and fertile inflorescences (flowers) variously dis- 
posed on the same plant, polygamous is also used for 
polygamian. 
polygamy (pd-lig’a-mi), ». [Formerly polyga- 
mie, poligamy, < Ἑ. poligamie, now polygamic, 
= Sp. poligamia = Pg. polygamia = It. poliga- 
mia, < LGr. πολυγαµία, polygamy, < πολύγαμος, 
polygamous: see polygamous.} 1. Marriage 
with more than one ny & oe the having of a 
plurality of wives or husbands at the same 


time. In Christian countries, when a man has more 
wives than one, or a woman more husbands than one, 
at the same time, he or she is punishable for polyg- 
amy; but if there was a separate marriage with each 
the first marriage would be valid notwithstanding the 
subsequent ones, and the later ones would be void. . The 
offense of contracting the subsequent marriage is now 
termed bigamy. But polygamy in the form of polygyny is | 
allowed in some countries, especially among Mohamme- 
dans, and was held a matter of faith and duty by the Mor- 
mons. Compare polyandry. : 

2. Inzodl., the practice or habit of having more 
than one mate of the opposite sex; polyandry 


or polygyny. In mammals, polygamy is the rule with 
pinniped and various other carnivorous a gn with 
the hoofed quadrupeds in general, and in many other 
groups, especially in its polygynous form. In the class 
of birds, where monogamy is the rule, polygamy is con- 
spicuous in the rasorial or gallinaceous order, and is ex- 
ceptionally witnessed in some members of the monoga- 
mous orders, as in the cowbirds and cuckoos among passe- 
rine and picarian birds. 
See poligar. 
[= F. poligarchie 
(Cotgrave) = Sp. poligarquia = Pg. polygarchia; 
an erroneous form (appar. simulating oligar- 
chy, ete.) for polyarchy: see polyarchy.] An 
erroneous form of polyarchy. 

[< 


polygastria + -απ.] Same as polygastric. 


polygastric. (pol-i-gas’trik), a, and n. [¢ Gr. 


πολύς, many, +, γαστήρ (γαστρ-), stomach.] Ἱ. 
a. Having or appearing to have many stomachs, 
as ananimaleule; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Polygastrica. 

ΤΙ. x. A polygastric animaleule. 


Polygastrica (pol-i-gas‘tri-ki), n. pl. (NL: 


see polygastric.] Ehrenberg’s name (1830) of 
those animaleules the appearance of whose 
movable food-vacuoles led him to suppose they 


had many proper digestive cavities orstomachs. 
The term had special application to ciliate infusorians, 
of which it is now a disused synonym, and less exactly of 
Infusoria at large. 


polygastrulation (pol-i-gas-trj-la’shon), n. 


r. πολύς, many, + E. gastrulation.] Multi- 
polygenesis (pol-i-jen’e-sis), n.. [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + γένεσις, origin: see genesis,| In.biol., 
generation or origination from several separate 
and independent germs; the doctrine that or- 
ganigns took rise from cells or embryos of dif- 


erent, kinds... It is akin, as.a biological theory, to the 
notion of special creations, and in its application to man 


x8 commonly called polygeny, 


polygenetic (pol’i-jé-net’ik), a. [< polygenesis, 
after genetic.| 1. Formed by several different 
causes, in several different ways, or of several 
different parts. Ες ΜΑ, 
A composite or polygenetic range or chain, made up of 
two or more monogenetic ranges combined. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., V. 429. 
2. Pertaining to or characterized by polygen- 
esis. | 
polygenic (pol-i-jen’ik), a. [< polygen-ous + 
-ic.| Same as polygenous, 1. Fallows. 
polygenism (po-lij’e-nizm), x. [ς polygen-ous 
ae nasi . erat as ct a ; 
polyge 6-lij’e-nist), η. and a. {[< poly- 
κ ae + ae) I, π. An adherent of Be Be 
lever in polygeny; a special-creationist; par- 
ticularly, one who advocates the view that the 
human race consists of several distinct zoé- 
logical races or species. 
The granting of the Polygenist premises does not, in the 
slightest degree, necessitate the Polygenist conclusion. 
Huczley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 163. 
ΤΙ. a. Same as polygenous. 
polygenistic (pol’i-jé-nis’tik), a. [« polygenist 
+ -ic.} Having independent origins, as the 
races of man or the domestic animals; of or per- 
taining to polygeny. 
polygenous (po-lij’e-nus), a. [< LGr. πολυγενής, 
of many kinds or families, < Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ yévoc, kind: see genus, -genous.] 1. Contain- 
ing or consisting of many different sorts or 
kinds of things; heterogeneous; composite: 
as, a polygenous mountain (one made up of dif- 
ferent strata of rocks).—2, Of or pertaining to 


polygeny. 


polygeny 


polygeny (p9-liy'e-m)), π. [< LGr. πολυγενής, of 
many kinds or families: see polygenous and 


-geny.} In anthropol., the multiple genesis of 
man; the supposed independent origin of the 
human races, as opposed to monogenism, or the 
theory of unity of genesis. | 

polyglossary (pol-i-glos’a-ri), n.; pl. ολα 
saries (-τῖᾳ).' {[ζς Gr. πολύς, many, + ML. glos- 
sarium, glossary: see glossary.| A glossary or 
dictionary in several languages. Gent. Mag. 

polyglot, polyglott (pol’i-glot), a.andn. [= 
F. polygiotie = re Mba = Pg. polyglotto 
= It. poliglotto, < ML. polyglottus, < Gr. πολύ- 
γλωττος, πολύγλωσσος, many-tongued, speaking 
many languages, «πολύς, many, + γλῶττα, γλῶσ- 
σα, tongue, language.} I, a. Using or contain- 
ing many languages; many-languaged: as, a 
polyglot lexicon or Bible. 

TL n. 1. A book containing in parallel col- 
umns versions of the same text in several dif- 
ferent languages. The most important polyglots are 
editions of the Bible in which the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts are given along with the chief versions in other 
languages. Thechief polyglots are— the London polyglot 
cata te in 1657), giving versions in whole or in part in 

ebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Latin, 
etc.; the Complutensian polyglot (see Complutensian); and 
the Antwerp and Paris polyglots. A recent collection is 
Bagster’s polyglot, 
2..One who understands or uses many lan- 
guages. 

A Polyglot, or good Linguist, arn 
ful learned Man, especially if verse 


be also termed a use- 

in School-Languages. 

Howell, Letters, iii. 8. 

polyglottic (pol-i-glot’ik), a. [< polyglot + -ic.] 
Same as polyglottous. 

polyglottous (pol-i-glot’us), a. [< Gr. πολύγλωτ- 
τος, Speaking many languages: see polyglot, a.] 
Speaking many languages. 

While working as a Missionary among the Polyglottous 
tribes of America. Maz Miller, Sci. of Lang., p. 139. 
olygon (pol’i-gon),. [Formerly polygone; = 

ο ΑΜΣ) = Sp. poligono = Pg. polygono = 10. 
Tesno, a polygon, polygonal,< LL. polygonwin, 

Gr. πολύγωνον, & polygon, neut. of πολύγωνος, 
having many angles, ς πολύς, many, + γωνία, 
corner, angle.] geom., 8 closed figure form- 


ed by a number of straight lines, each one, 


intersecting two others; especially, a plane 
figure of this sort; a figure with numerous an- 


les.— Acceleration-polygon. Same as acceleration- 
iagram (a) (which see, under diagram).— Closed poly- 
gon, a plane polygon inclosing an area: opposed to open 
polygon, which is only α part of a plane polygon.— Com- 
plete polygon, a plane figure connecting every one of a 
number of angular vertices with every other one.— Con- 
cave polygon, Same.as reéntering. polygon.—Con- 
κο. Ro gon of 72. 51468, two sets of n lines, each cut- 
ing all the lines of the other set upon one curve of the nth 
order.—Convex polygon, a plane rectilinear figure with- 
out reéntrant angles: opposed to concave polygon.— Dis- 
placement-polygon, Same as displacement-diagram 
(a) (which see, under diagram).— Funicular polygon, 
originally an open polygon representing a series of con- 
nected ties, but extended to a closed polygon representing 
a series of virtual ties and struts.—Gauche polygon. 
See gauche.—Inscriptible polygon, 4 polygon with all 
its vertices lying on one circle.— Polygon of forces, a 
diagram used in graphical statics, depending on a theo- 
rem of the same name due to Leibnitz; a polygon each 
side of which represents in magnitude and direction one 
of the component forces acting on a material point: if then 
the polygon is closed, it represents forces in equilibrium. 
See diagram under forcel, 8.—Reéntering polygon, a 
με containing one or more reéntrant angles.— ~ 
ar polygon, a polygon all whose sides and,angles are 
equal: it is further generally understood that the. pe- 
rimeter wraps around the interior only once.—§imilar 
polygon. See similar.— Skew polygon, a non-plane 
polygon.— Spherical polygon, a polygon whose sides lie 
on a sphere, and are arcs of great circles.— Steinerian 
lygon, a polygon in the Steinerian sense — that is, a 
‘figure composed of a number of vertices with connecting 
lines.—Stellated polygon, a polygon which wraps its 

interior more than once. 
(NL. 


Polygonace® (pol’i-g6-ni’se-6), n. pl. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Polygonum + -acexz.) Afam- 
ily of dicotyledonous apetalous plants, type of 


the order Polygonales. Τε is characterized by a col- 
ored or greenish calyx with four, five, or six imbricated 
segments, an ovary with one cell and one orthotropous 
ovule, two or three styles orstyle-branches, from six to nine 
erigynous stamens, and stipules with each pair united 
to a cylindrical sheath (ocrea), or at least leaving, on 
falling away, a scar forming a complete ring around the 
stem. It includes about 800 species, belonging to 6 tribes 
and 30 genera, varying in habit, according to distribution, 
the numerous herbaceous species being mainly in tem- 
perate or montane regions, represented by shrubs in 
western Asia and the Mediterranean, and by trees in tropi- 
cal America. They bear alternate and usually entire 
leaves, generally with dilated and clasping petiole-base. 
The fruit is a small seed-like nut, three-angled or com- 
ressed, and inclosed by the withering, persistent flower. 

y are weedy plants, especially in the large genera 
Rumex wer Eriogonum, and Polygonum (the type). 


The most useful genera are Fagopyrum (buckwheat) and 


Rheum (rhubarb). See also Oxyria, Coccolobis, Καπίφία. 
polygonaceous (pol’i-g6-na’shius), a. In bot. 
like or belonging to the Polygonacee. 
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polygonal (p6-lig’d-nal), a. [= F. Pg. polygo- 
nal; as polygon + -al.| Having the form of a 
polygon; having many angles.— Polygonal num- 
rs, in arith., the successive sums from unity up of a 
series of numbers in arithmetical progression beginning 
with1. When thecommon difference 
of the series is 1, the sums of the terms 
give the triangular numbers; when 
the common difference is 2, the sums 
give the square numbers; when it is 
3, the sums give the pentagonal num- 
bers, and so on. (See jigurate num- 
ber, under figurate.) These numbers 
are understood to be called polygonal 
numbers from possessing the property 
that the same number of points may be arranged accord- 
ing {ο a certain rule in the form of that, polygonal figure 
to which it belongs. In the cut, 5, 12, and 22 points are 
shown arranged in pentagonal forms, 5, 12, and 22 being 
pentagonal numbers. | 
polygonate (p0-lig’d-nat), a. [<Gr. orice, many, 
+ yévu (γονατ-), knee, joint: see knee.) «Μαπγ- 
jointed: said of some plants and animals. 
Thomas, Med. Dict.) _ z ρα 
Ῥο]γροπαίθο (pol’i-g6-na’té-6), ». pl.  [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1883), ς Polygonatum + 
-cz.| <A tribe of liliaceous plants, typified by 
the genus Polygonatum, the Solomon’s-seal.. It 
is characterized by a herbaceous leafy stem, nearly or quite 
unbranched, an inflorescence of axill flowers or a ra- 
ceme, rarely a panicle, anthers introrsely dehiscent, the 
fruit a berry, and anatropous ovules. It includes 9 genera 
and about 72 species. See Polygonatum, Vagnera, Mai- 
anthemum, Streptopus. 
Polygonatum (pol-i-gon’a-tum), m . [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700), ς L. polygonatum, «αν. 
πολυγόνατον, Solomon’s-seal (so called from the 
many-jointed rootstocks), ¢ πολύς, many, + γόνυ 
(γονατ-), knee.] A genus of liliaceous plants, 
the Solomon’s-seal, type of the tribe Polygo- 
nate. It is characterized by the nodding cylindrical 
flowers, having six short little-spreading lobes, and, placed 
one or two or rarely more together at an axil, and by 
the undivided style and small stigma. There are about 
20 species, scattered through all north temperate re- 
gions. They bear a single erect leafy stem from a horizon- 
tal thickened deep-buried or creeping rootstock, which 
is terminated by the upturned bud for the stem of the 
following year, and is marked by the circular scars of 
previous similar stems. ‘These seal-like impressions gave 
the rootstock great fame for magic powers in the middle 
ages, as able to seal up and heal all wounds, having been 
stamped with the seal of Solomon, or of the Virgin Mary, 
whence the popular names Solomon’s-seal and Our-Lady’s- 
seal, the former of which is still in use. (See Solomon’s- 
seal and lady’s-seal.) From its bell-like flowers, resem- 
bling a string of tintinnabula, by the monks ascribed to 
King David, the common English species, P. multiflorum, 
has derived the name David’s-harp ; also, from its upward 
series of leaves, Jadder-to-heaven, and, from resemblances 
to other plants, lily-of-the-mountain and fraxinell. 
polygoneutic (pol’i-go-nii’tik),.a. _[¢ Gr. πολυ- 
γονείσθαι, multiply, ¢ πολύς, many, +. γόνος, off- 
spring.] In entom., many-brooded; having sev- 
eral broods during a single year. 
polygoneutism (pol’i-g6-ni’tizm), π. | 
goneut-ic. + -ism.] The state or character of 
being polygoneutic. | ή 
polygonometric. (pol-i-gon-o-met’rik), a. [< 
polygonometr-y + -ic.] Pertaining to polygo- 


nometry. 

polygonometry μμ, n. [=F. 
polygonométrie, < Gr. πολύγωνος, many-angled 
(see polygon), + -μετρία, < μετρεῖν, measure.] An 
extension of trigonometry to polygons; the 
doctrine of polygons, as trigonometry is the 
doctrine of triangles. 

κι αικ---- (pol’i-g6-nop’6-di),m. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. πολύγωνος, many-angled,.+ πούς (ποῦ-) = 
E. foot.] The sea-spiders: a synonym of Podo- 
somata and Pycnogonida. 

polygonoscope (pol’i-gon-d-sk6p), π. [ς Gr. 
πολύγωνος, many-angled, + σκοπεῖν, view.}] An 
instrument of the nature of the kaleidoscope, 
used to produce a great variety of geometrical 
patterns by the reflections from two mirrors 
supported in a ease and connected by an ad- 
justable hinge; specifically, a compact form of 
earpet-exhibitor for the multiple reproduction 
of a pattern. ; | 

polygonous (p6-lig’$-nus), a. [¢Gr. πολύγωνος, 
having many angles: see polygon.] Polygonal. 

Polygonum (ps-lig’¢-num ,; % [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. polygonum, < Gr. πολύγονον, 
knot-grass, polygony: see polygon.] . Α large 
genus of plants, type of the family Polygona- 


cez and tribe Polygonex. _It is characterized by 
a stem with swollen joints and conspicuous stipular 
sheaths, flowers with eight or six stamens, two or three 
styles, and a five-parted and commonly colored perianth, 
remaining with little change around the black and shin- 
ing or opaque hard three-angled or compressed nutlet, 
which is of nearly the same length as the sepals. There 
are about two hundred species, widely distributed, and 
some of them nearly or quite cosmopolitan. They are 
most abundant in the northern hemisphere, but also extend 
into arctic, alpine, and tropical regions, Although of poly- 
morphous habit, they are easily distinguished by the swol- 


[< poly- 


polygony (p9-lig’9-ni), η. 


Polygordiide (pol’i-gér-di’i-dé), n. pl. 


polygraphic (pol-i-graf’ik), a. 


polygraphical (pol-i-graf’i-kal), a. 
polygraphy (po-lig’ra-fi), π. (=F. polygraphie 
= Ρ t. 





polygroove 


len joints sheathed with the united stipules. (See cut un- 
der node.) Nearly all are herbs, a few shrubby at the base. 
Some aretall and erect, as P. orientale, the prince's-feather 
(also called ragged-sailor); a very few are floating, some 
erect and aquatic, and others climbing or trailing, as P. 
scandens, now esteemed for baskets in greenhouses, and 
P. vaccinifolium, the rock-knotweed, from the Himalayas, 
used for ornamental rockeries, The majority are, how- 
ever, spreading weedy plants, especially in the section 
Avicularia, a group of about. 50 species with wiry and 
short or prostrate stems, typified by P. aviculare (see knot- 
grass, doorweed, and bird’s-tares), also known by many other 
names, as allseed, armstrong, beggar-weed, cow-grass, crab- 
weed, goose-grass, tron-grass, knotwort, ninety-knot, pink- 
weed, sparrow-tonque, swine’s-grass, etc. Another section, 
also of about 50 species, Persicaria, with erect but weak 
and juicy stems, is typified by the abundant weed P. Per- 
sicaria, the lady’s-thumb, also called, from the peach-leaf 
shape of the leaves, persicary and peachwort, from their 
dark central spot, heart’s-ease and spotted knotweed, and, 
from the jointed stem, crab’s-claw and redshanks. Sev- 
eral related species are known as smartweed, especial- 
ly P.. Hydropiper, also called. in England. redknees, cider- 
age, lake-weed, etc., and for which see also water-pep- 
per, culrage, and arse-smart. <A related and handsome- 
flowered species of American river-margins, introduced 
into cultivation as.a source of tannin, is P. amphibium, 
the willow-grass or water-persicaria. The general name 
knotweed is a book-name for many of the species. Many 
are mild astringents, others strongly diuretic and acid; 
the most important in medicine is P. Bistorta (see bistort, 
snakeweed, adder's-wort, astrology, and dragonwort), also 
known in England as redlegs, twice-writhen, Easter-ledges, 
ete. P. Fagopyrum of many authors, the cultivated buck- 
wheat, is now separated (see wy he kw es . P. tinctorium 
is the Chinese indigo-plant,. cultivated in France and Bel- 
gium, as also in Japan, as a source. of a blue dye, a substi- 
tute for indigo. The leaves of P. orientale are used in 

South America asa substitute for tobacco. For the climb- 

ing weed P. Convolvulus, also called cornbind, bearbine, 

clumbing buckwheat, and black bindweed, see ivy-bindweed. 

For other species, see serpent-grass, false buckwheat 

hunter buckwheat), tear-thwmb (and cut of leaf under 

astate), and scratch-grass. See also cut under ocrea. 


[= OF. polygone (F. 
polygonum) = Sp. poligono = Pg. polygono = It. 
poligono; < Li. polygonos, polygonon, polygoni- 
um, ς Gr. πολύγονον, knot-grass, < πολύς, many, 
+ γόνυ, knee, joint, = E. knee.) A plant of the 
genus Polygonum ; specifically, the Polygonum 
aviculare, or knot-grass. | 

[NL., 


< Polygordius + -idz.| A family of worms, typi- 
fied. by. the genus Polygordius, of α low.and 
generalized type of structure, . 


Polygordius (pol-i-gér’di-us), n. [NL. (Schnei- 


der, 1866), < Gr. πολύς, many, + Τόρδιος, Gordius 
(with ref. to the Gordian ars see Gordian, 
Gordius.| The typical genus of the family 
Polygordiide, referred to the annelids as type 
of an order, Archiannelida. P. purpureus and 
P, lacteus are two species, found in the sands 


x of European seas, | 
polygram (pol’i-gram),”. [= Pg. polygramo = 


It. poligramma, < Gr. πολύγραμµος, marked with 

many stripes, ς« πολύς, many, + γραµµή, a stroke, 

line, γράµµα, a mark, line, ete., ςγράφειν, write. | 
figure consisting of many lines. 


polygrammatic (pol’i-gra-mat’ik), a. [As poly- 


gram + -atic? (cf. grammatic).| Pertaining orre- 
lating to polygrams.— Polygrammatic telegraph, 


+ 2 form of Semaphore invented by Captain Pasley in 1804. 
polygraph (pol’i-graf), η. 


[= F. polygraphe = 
Pg. polygrapho = It. poligrafo, < Gr. πολυγράφος 
writing much, «πολύς, much, + γράφει», write. 
1. An instrument for multiplying copies of a 
writing; a gelatin copying-pad.— 2. Anauthor 
of many works.—8. A collection of different 
works written either by one or by different au- 
thors; a book containing articles or treatises on 
different subjects. 

[= F. poly- 


graphique = Pg. polygraphico ; as polygraph + 
-ic.| 1. Pertaining to multiplication of copies 
of a writing: as, a POR erate mat de kate 
Done with a polygraph: as, a polygraphic copy 
or writin -—Polygraphic paper. See paper. 
| [< poly- 
graphic + -αἴ.] Same as polygraphic. — 


. poligrafia = Pg. polygraphia = oli- 
grafia, < LGr. πολυγραφία, a writing much, ¢ Gr. 
πολύς, much, + Ὑγράφειν, write.] 1. Volumi- 
nous writing. | 

No less admirable his [Dr. Willet’s] industry, appearin 
in his Synopses, Comments, and Commentaries, insomu 


that one, considering his polygraphy, said merrily that he 
must write while he slept. etd 


Fuller, Worthies, Cambridgeshire. 
2. The art of writing in various ciphers, and 
also of deciphering such writings. 


polygroove (pol’i-grév), v. 4; pret. and 


polygrooved, ppr. polygrooving. [ς Gr. πολός, 
many, + E. groove.} To make many grooves 
in. | 


[The guns] are similar in construction, and will both be 
polygrooved in the rifling. Times (London). 


 polygyn 


1 (pol’i-jin), n. [< Polygyn-ia.] In bot., 
* fet the order Polygynia. 
po yeynia’ (pol-i-jin’i-i), ». [NL.] Same as 
pogyny- | 
In certain cantons of Media, according to Strabo, poly- 
sags Age authorised by express law, which ordained every 
nhabitant to maintain at least seven wives. 
M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage (ed. 1865), viii. 
Polygynia?2 (pol-i-jin’i-ii), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. πο- 
oe de ο female (in mod. bot. pistil).] 
One of the orders in any of the first thirteen 
classes of the Linnean system, comprehending 
those plants which have. flowers with more 
than twelve styles or stigmas. ‘ 
polygynian (pol-i-jin’i-an), a. [< polygynial + 
ant” Bain as polygynous. 
polygynic (pol-i-jin’ik), a. 
~ic.| Same as polygynous. 
polygynious (pol-i-jin’i-us), a. Same as polygy- 
ο. | 
po 
Mat ο 


[ς polygyn-ous + 


st (p6-lij‘i-nist), ». [« polygyn-y + 
ne who or that which practises polygy- 


: y 

0 ccial (pol’i-ji-né’shal), a  [¢ Gr. 
por dpm > NL. gynecium + -al.} In bot., 

formed by the united. pistils of many flowers: 

said of multiple fruits. | 
polygynous (p0-lij‘i-nus), a. [= F. polygyne; 

as polygyn + -οιδ.] 1. In bot., having many 

styles; belonging to the order Polygynia.— 2. 

Polygamous, as a male; having more than one 

female as wife or mate. | 

Few, perhaps, would stigmatize a legal polygynous con- 
nexion as.impure, however they might disapprove of the 


law and of the state of society in which such a law was 
established. ᾿Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 337. 


polygyny (p6-lij’i-ni), n. [< NL. polygynia,< Gr. 


; an advocate of polygyny. 


Ἀπολυγυνία, the condition of having many wives, po 


< πολυγύνης, πολυγύναιος, having many wives, < 
πολύς, many, + γυνή, woman, wife.] Marriage 
of one man with more than one woman at the 
same time ; polygamy as practised by the male. 
Polygyny is more frequent than Polvandry, being the usuak 
case of polygamy as practised by man and the lower 
animals. 

polygyral (pol-i-ji’ral), a. 
with many windings, ς πολύς, many, + yipoc, 
cirele, ring: see gyre. ] i 
or gyres, as a univalve shell. 

hasta nm. See polyhemia. 

polyhalite (pol-i-hal’it), n. . [<Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ ἆλς (ἆλ-), salt, + -ite2.] A mineral or salt 
spp ν 
brieck-re 


[ς Gr. πολύγυρος, 
8 
Having many whorls 
W. G. Binney. 


in masses of a fibrous structure, of a 
color, being tinged with iron. It is a 
hydrous sulphate of calcium, magnesium, and potassium., 
It is found at Ischl in Austria, and also at Berchtesgaden 
in Bavaria. ες 
polyhedra, ». Plural of polyhedron. 
Dolyhedral (pol-i-hé’dral), α. [< polyhedron 
+ -al.] Having many faces, as a solid, body; 
of or pertaining toa μμ inet polyhe- 
dric, polyhedrous, polyedral, polyedrous.— », 
hedzal funetion; an ο igebralc titotisn which a 
unchanged when the variable undergoes any of those 
transformations which would carry a polyhedron, stereo- 
graphically projected upon the plane of a complex quan- 
tity, into a congruent position, | ‘ 
polyhedric (pol-i-hé’drik), a. [= F. polyé- 
drique; as polyhedr-on + -ἶο.] Same as poly- 
hedral. ' 
polyhedrical (pol-i-hé’dri-kal), a. [ζ polyhe- 
dric + -al.} Same as polyhedric. [hare.] 
polyhedrometric (pol-i-he-dro-met’rik), α. [< 
polyhedrometr-y + -ic.] Pertaining to polyhe- 
drometry. - 7 
polyhedrometry (pol’i-hé-drom’et-ri), ». . [< 
polyhedron + Gr. µετρία, ς μετρεῖν, measure. ]} 
The system of theorems concerning the num- 
bers of faces, edges, and summits of polyhe- 
dra, the numbers of edges belonging to the 
different faces and summits, and other allied 
matters. The name is ill formed to express 
fiyhedton (polichardton), nes pl boljhod 
olyhedron (pol-i-hé’dron), .; pl. polyhedra, 
ον (-ἀτα, -dronz).. [Also polyedron; 
= Ἐ', polyédre = Sp. polihedro = Pg. polyedro 
= It. poliedro,< Gr. πολύεδρον, neut, of πολύεδρος, 
with many bases, ¢ πολύς, many, + édpa, seat, 
base.] 1. In geom., a solid bounded by plane 
faces.—2. In optics, a multiplying glass or lens 
consisting of several plane surfaces disposed in 
a convex form, through each of which an ob- 
ject is seen.—3, In certain fresh-water alge, 
one of the angular cells with horn-like pro- 
cesses formed by the swarm-cells produced 
by the germinating zygospore, in which zo6- 
spores are produced which unite to form new 


coonobia.— Conjugate polyhedra, two polyhedra 
each having a summit for every face of the other.— 
Doubly reversible polyhedron, a polyhedron which ex- 
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hibits, in the faces touching the base, a series repeated 
twice. Soin atrebly reversible polyhedron, etc., the series is 
repeated thrice, etc.— Generator of a polyhedron, See 
generator.— Regular παν να, a polyhedvon that has 
all its summits alike in all respects and composed of plane 
angles of the same magnitude: sometimes understood as 
excluding the stellated polyhedra. See cut under octa- 
hedron.— Semi-regular att feet ts. a polyhedron all 
the summits of which are alike, while the plane angles 
which compose the summits are not all alike.—§tellated 
< lyhedron, a polyhedron that inwraps its center more 
an once. ) 


polyhedrous (pol-i-hé’drus), a. [= F. poly- 
édre = Sp. poliedro = Pg. polyedro = It. polie- 
dro, < Gr. πολύεδρος, with many bases: see.poly- 
hedron.) Same as polyhedral. 

polyhemia, polyhemia (pol-i-hé’mi-4), n. 
[NL., ς Gr. πολυαιµία, fullness of blood, ¢ πολύς, 
much, + αἷμα, blood.) Excess of blood; plethora. 
Also polyemia, polyemia. 

polyhistor (pol-i-his’tor), .». [ς L. polyhistor 
(as a title of the grammarian Cornelius Alex- 
ander), < Gr. zoAvictwp, very learned, <. πολύς, 
much, + iorwp, ἵστωρ, knowing: see history. ] 
A person of great learning; one who is versed 
in various departments of study. 

I haue much read of admirable things of them [{storks] 

in Alianus the polyhistor. Coryat, Crudities, I. 38, sig. 10. 

Polyhymnia (pol-i-him‘ni-i), ». [L., also Po- 
ynita OOF. Polymnie), ς Gr. Πολύμνια, one of the 
Muses, ¢ πολύς, many, + ύμνος, α hymn.) In Gr. 
antiq., the Muse of the sublime hymn, and of 
the faculty of learning and remembering: ac- 
cording to some poets, inventor of the lyre, 
and considered during the final centuries of the 
Roman empire as the patroness of mimes and 
pantomimes. In art she is usually represent- 
ed as.in a meditative attitude, voluminously 

draped, and without any attribute. 
lylemma (pol-i-lem’i), 7. [<Gr.20Atc, many, 

+ λῆμμα, a proposition, assumption: see dilem- 
ma.| Adilemma with several alternatives: op- 
posed to dilemma in the narrow sense. © 

polylepidous (pol-i-lep’i-dus), a. K Gr. πολύς, 
many, + λεπίς Cend-), a scale.] In bot., hav- 
ing many 808168. 

polylithic (pol-i-lith’ik), a. [« Gr. πολύλλιθος, 
of many stones, < πολύς, many, + λίθος, stone. ] 
Consisting of many stones; built up of several 
blocks, as.a shaft or column: opposed to mono- 


lithic. . 
polylogyt(p6-lil’6-ji), ». [= It. polilogia, < Gr, 
πολυλογία, loquacity, talkativeness, ς πολύλογος, 


much-talking, talkative, « πολύς, much, + λέγειν, 
speak: see -ology.] Talkativeness; garrulity. 
Many words (battology or polylogy) are signs of a fool. 
Granger, Cn Leclesiastes (1621), p.115. (Latham,) 
polyloquentt (p0-lil’d-kwent), a. [« Gr. πολύς, 
much, + L. loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak. | 
Talking much; talkative. 

i ge PS (pol’i-mag-net), π. [< Gr. πολίς, 
many, + E. magnet.) An instrument consist- 
ing of two or more electromagnets so arranged 
that the resultant field of force may be varied 
in many ways. Suchanapparatus devised by Tyndall, 
to be used in exhibiting diamagnetic and other similar 
phenomena, consists of two electromagnets standing ver- 
tically, with adjustable pole-pieces of soft iron, and be- 
tween thema helixof copper wire. The diamagnetic sub- 


stance — for example, a bar of bismuth — is supported hori- 
zontally in the direction passing through the axis of the 


helix. 
polymastia (pol-i-mas’ ti-ii),n. [NL.,<@r.modic, + 


many, + µαστός, breast.) The presence of su- 
ernumerary breasts or nipples. 

olymastiga (pol-i-mas’ti-gii), n. pl. [NL., < 

Gr. πολύς, many, + µάστιξ (µαστιγ-), a whip.] 

Protozoans with six, ten, or many flagella, of 

whatever other character. The genera included 


hy Diesing (1865) under this head were Chiloraster, Spon- 
dylomorum, Phacelomonas, and Lophomonas. 
[ς Gr. 


polymastigate Spek μν Heat), a, 
πολύς, many, + μᾶστιξ (µαστη-), a whip, + -atel.] 
Having more than four flagella, as a protozoan; 
pluriflagellate. 

polymastigous (pol-i-mas’ti-gus), a. [< Gr. πο- 
Abc, many, + µάστιξ (µαστιγ-), a whip, + -ous.] 
Same as polymastigate. 

Polymastodon (pol-i-mas’td-don), n, 
Gr. πολύς, many, + µαστός, teat, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) 
=E. tooth: see Mastodon.| 1, A genusof Amer- 
ican Mesozoic mammals from the Puerco beds, 
having numerous tubercles on the molars, typ- 
ical of the family Polymastodontidz.—2, [1. 6.] 
A member of this genus. 

polymastodont (pol-i-mas’té-dont), a. and n. 

Gr. πολύς, many, + µαστός, breast, + ὁδούς 
(ὀδοντ-) -- E. tooth.’} 1. a. Having many molar 
tubercles; of or pertaining to the Polymastodon- 
tide. 


ΤΙ. ». A polymastodon. 


[NL., < 


polymerization 


Polymastodontide (pol-i-mas-t6-don’ti-dé), n. 
lL. [{NL.,< Polymastodon(t-) + -idz.]: A fam- 
ily of extinct North American Eocene marsupial 
mammals, represented by the genus Polymasto- 
don. They had molars with numerous tubercles arranged 


in three imperfect or two longitudinal rows. They were 
of small size, 


polymath (pol’i-math), ». . [= F. polymathe = 
Sp. pore, < Gr. πολυµαθής, having learned 
much, knowing much, ¢ πολύς, much, + µανθά- 
νειν, µαθεῖν, learn.]. A person of various learn- 
ing. Also polymathist. 
polymathic (pol-i-math’ik), a. [= F. polyma- 
thique = Pg. polymathico; as polymath-y + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by polymathy. 
polymathist (p6-lim’a-thist),n. [< polymath-y 
+ -ist.| Same as polymath. . 
Those Polymathists that stand poring all Day in a Cor 
ner upon a Moth-eaten Author. Howell, Letters, iii. 8, 
polymathy (p0-lim’a-thi),. [=F . polymathie 
= Sp. polimatia = Pg. polymathia, < Gr. πολυ- 
µαθία, much learning, «πολυμαθής, having learned 
much: see polymath.] The knowledge of many 
arts and sciences; acquaintance with many 
branches of learning, or with various subjects. 
That high and excellent learning which men, for the 
large extent of it, call polymathy. 
Hartlib, tr. of Comenius’s Reformation of Schools (1642), 
| [p. 53. (Latham.) 
polymatype (pol’i-ma-tip),. [Irreg.< Gr. πο- 
λύς, many, + Tbroc, type.] A now disused sys- 
tem of type-making by which 150 or 200 types 
were, cast at one operation twice a minute. 
polymazia (pol-i-ma‘zi-i), n. [NL., <Gr. πολύς, 
many, + µαζός, breast.] Polymastia. 
balymeckany (poki- mes. 8n}), n. [< Gr, πολυ- 
μΏχανία, the having many resources, inventive- 
ness, « πολυµήχανος, having many resources, in- 
ventive, «πολύς, many, + μηχανή, contrivance, 
means: see machine, mechanic.] Practical in- 
vention. 
In actual experiments and polymechany, nothing too 
profound; asuperficial slightness may seem fine for sheets, 


but prooveth good for nothing. 
-  G@, Harvey, Four Letters, iv. 


polymelia (pol-i-mé’li-é), ». [NL.] Same as 

~ polymely. 

polymelian (pol-i-m6’li-iin), a. [< polymel-y + 
sana In teratol., having supernumerary mem- 

ers. 

olymelius (pol-i-m6é‘li-us), ”.; pl. polymelii 

Peay. [NL., ς Gr. πολυµελής, with apt limbs: 
see polymely.| .In teratol.,.a monster with su- 
pernumerary members. 

peryme! (pol’i-m6-li), m. [< NL. polymelia, 
ς Gr. πολυµελής, with many limbs or members, ¢ 
πολύς, many, + µέλος, a limb.) In teratol., mon- 
strosity by redundancy of parts, or the appear- 
ance of μηνα members, as extra digits 
and the like. 

polymer (pol’i-mér), π. [< polymer-ous.} In 
chem., a compound which is polymeric with 
some other.compound; a polymeride. 

We speak of ‘‘ polymeric” bodies when the several for- 
mule are intermultiples of the same primitive group (e. g., 
ethylene, 2 x CH»o, and butylene, 4 x CHo, are polymers 
to one another). Έπομο. Brit,, X VITL. 237. 

polymeria (pol-i-mé’ri-ii),n. [NL.,< Gr. πολύς, 

many, + µέρος, α part.}] In teratol., the posses- 

sion of many parts. 

polymeric (pol-i-mer’ik), a, [< polymer-ous + 
-ἴοι] In chem,, pertaining to or characterized 
by. polymerism: as, butyric acid (C4HgOo9) and 
aldehyde (CoH,4O) are polymeric. 

polymeride (po-lim’e-rid or -rid), n. [¢ polym- 
er-ous + ~idel.] In chem.; a compound that 
exhibits the properties of polymerism with 
reference to some other compound. 

polymerism (p6-lim’e-rizm), n. [= F. polymé- 
risme; as polymer-ous + -ism.) 1. In chem., 
that property of certain compounds by virtue 
of which they differ in their molecular weights 
and in their chemical properties, though formed 
from the same elements, combined in the same 
proportion. ‘Thus, the molecular weights of butyric 
acid (C4HgO») and aldehyde (CoH40) are 88 and 44 respec- 
tively and their chemical properties are wholly unlike, but 
both contain the same elements— carbon, hydrogen, and 


oxygen — combined in the same proportion. See ésomer- 
ism, metamerism. 


ism, " 
2, Multiplicity of parts; presence of many parts 
in one whole, 

polymerization (pol-i-mer-i-za’shon), n. [< po- 
lymerize + -ation.| 'The apparent fusion or 
union of two or more molecules of a compound, 
forming a more complex molecule with a higher 
molecular weight and somewhat different phys- 
ical and chemical properties. Also spelled 
polymerisation. : 


polymerization 
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polynia 


In the quenched globule we may possibly encounter a lobed, or entire leaves, generally appendaged at the peti- Polymyodit (pol’i-mi-6’ di), n. pl. [NL.,.¢ Gr. 


ymerization of the molecular structure of the annealed 
bute Amer, Jour, Sci., 30:ser,, XXXII. 182, 


polymerize (po-lim’e-riz), v. tf, and 7.5 pret. 
and pp. polymerized, ppr. polymerizing. [ς Ῥο- 
lymer-ous + -ize.] To combine or cause to com- 
bine so as to form polymerides. Also spelled 

polymerise, 
Prof. Armstrong found hydrocarbons .. 
readily polymerised by sulphuric acid. ‘ 
Jour. Franklin Inst., ΟΧ.ΧΙ. 172. 

Pol 


erosomata (pol-i-mer-0-s0’ma-ta), n, pi. 
[NL., neut. pl. of polymerosomatus; see poly- 
merosomatous.] In Leach’s system of classifi- 
cation, an order of pulmonate Arachnida, sy- 
nonymous with Latreille’s Pedipalpi, containing 
the scorpions and their allies, as the Theély- 
phonide and Phrynidz: so called from the nu- 
merous flexible segments of the body, and con- 
trasted with Dimerosomata, Monomerosomata, 
and Podosomata. 

polymerosomatous (pol-i-mer-d-som’a-tus), a. 
[< NL. polymerosomatus, ς Gr. πολύς, mere 7 
µέρος, part, + σῶμα, body.}] Having the body 
‘segmented into many joints, as a scorpion; of 
or pertaining to the Polymerosomata. 

po erous (po-lim’e-rus), a. [= F. polymére ; 
< Gr. πολυµερής, consisting of many parts, < 
πολύς, many, + µέρος, part.| ' 1. Composed of 
many parts; specifically, in bot., having numer- 
ous members in each series or circle. Gray.— 
2. Of or pertaining to polymerism. 

polymetameric (pol-i-met-a-mer’ik), a, [< Gr. 
πολύς, many, + EK. metamere: see metameric. ] 
Of or pertaining to several metameres; lying 
upon or extending over more than two meta- 
meres, as a muscle innervated by different spi- 
nal nerves. Nature, XXXIX, 151. 

polymeter (p6-lim’e-tér),n. [< Gr. toAic, many, 

µέτρον, measure.] 1. An instrument. for 

measuring angles.—2, An apparatus for test- 
ing the distance between the rails of arailway 
line, and detecting inequalities of elevation. 
E. Η. Knight. 

polymetochia (pol’i-me-t6’ki-a), n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. 
πολύς, many, + µετοχή, a participle.], Use of 
many participles or participial clauses in com- 
position: opposed to oligometochia. 

polymicroscope (pol-i-mi’kro-skop), κ. [ς Gr. 
πολύς, many, + KH. microscope.) .A microscope 
arranged on the principle of the revolving stere- 


oscope. The objects to be examined are mounted on 
plates fastened to a band, and may be presented in suc- 
cession to the focus of the instrument. 

polymignite (poles μία μμ), nm. [Irreg. ς Gr. 
πολύς, much, - µιγνύναι, mix, + -ite2.] A rare 
minerak which occurs in small prismatic erys- 
tals of a black color and submetallic luster. It 
is found at Frederiksvaern in Norway, and has received 
its name from the variety of its constituents —consisting 
of titanic and niobic acids, zirconia, thoria, lime, yttria, 
and oxids of iron, cerium, and manganese. 


Rory patte, a. [ME. polimite,< OF. polimite, ML. 
polymitus, polimitus, ς Gr. πολύµιτος, consisting 
of many threads, woven of many (different) 
threads. < πολύς, many, + µίτος, thread:] Many- 
colored. : : 
Of gonge Josephe the cote 
Wrougte by the power of a 
Lydgate, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, f.. 13... Halliwell.) 
Polymixia (pol-i-mik’si-%), ». [NL. (Lowe, 
1836), < Gr. πολυµιξία, promiscuous mingling, < 
πολύς, many, + μῖξις, Mixing, mingling.] The 
oe genus of the family Polymixtide;: so 
called as formerly supposed to indicate α mix- 
ture or combination of several diverse forms. 


There are four species, P. nobilis of Madeira, P. lowei of 
Cuba, 1, japonica, and P. berndti of Hawaii... 

Poly: de (pol’i-mik-si’i-d6), ». pl. [NL., 
ς Polymixia + -idz.] family of berycoid 
fishes, typified by the genus Polymixia, having 
an oblong compressed body, blunt head with 
a pair of barbels on the chin, long dorsal fin 
with three or four spines, and _yentrals with a 
spine and six or sevenrays. It contains four 
pees inhabiting rather deep water of both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 

τα fast pg ( Sarita ty n. See Polyhymnia. 
ο] a? (po-lim’ni-#), n. [NL. (Linnseus, 
1753), < Gr. Πολύμνια, Polyhymnia, one ofthe 
Muses: see Polyhymnia.] A genus of compo- 
site plants of the tribe Helianthex and sub- 
tribe Melampodiex.. It. is characterized by ample 
leaves, either opposite or alternate above, and corymbose 
flower-heads with broad involucres, the outer row of bracts 
often large, leaf-like, and spreading, the ray-flowers in a 
single row or lacking altogether, and smooth, thick, and 
nearly cylindrical obovoid achenes, without awns.. The 
10 species are natives of America, and are found from Cana- 

dato Buenos Ayres. They are perennial herbs, shrubs, or 

trees, often viscid, with yellow flowers, and large angled, 
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. which are 


imite, 
le the Trinite, . 


polymnite (pol’im-nit), n. 


ole-base with a cup-like membrane, whence: their. name 

eafcup. , 

[For *polymniiie, < 
Gr, πολύµνιος, full of moss. (ς πολύς, much, + 
µνίον, moss), +. ~ite2.].. A stone marked with 
dendrites and black lines, and so disposed as 
to represent rivers, marshes, and ponds. 

polymorph (pol’i-mérf), n.. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ µορφή, ἔοιτη.] 1. Inchem., asubstance which 
crystallizes in two or more forms not derivabl 
from each other. Mork 
2. In biol., an organism exhibiting or charac- 
terized by polymorphism; an individual mem- 
ber of a species or other. group which differs 
from other members of the same group to an 
unusual degree. | 

Folymornhi (pol-i-mér’fi), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
polymorphus: see polymorphous.] One of the 
six main divisions of Braconidz, a family of 
hymenopterous pa 
families in which the elypeus fits closely to the 
mandibles and.the second submarginal cell of 
the fore wings is large, quadrangular, or want- 
ing. It includes 12 subfamilies and many gen- 
era. 

polymorphic (pol-i-mér’fik), a. [« polymor- 
»h-ous + -ic.] Same as polymorphous. 

olymorphina (pol’i-mor -fi’na), m. . 

(D’Orbigny), ς Gr. πολύς, many, + µορφή, form, 

+ -ina.| The typical genus. of Polymorphi- 
Nine. 

Pol or phn (pol-i-mér-fi-ni’né), 4. pl. 
[NL., < Polymorphina + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Lagenide, typified by the genus Polymorphina, 
having the cells of the test, arranged spirally 
or irregularly around the long axis, or (rarely) 
biserial and alternate. _ 

polymorphism (pol-i-mér’fizm), 1. [= F. poly- 
morphisme ; 8 polymorph-ous + -ism.],.1..The 
property of being polymorphous, or capable of 
existing in different forms; specifically, in crys- 
tal., the property of crystallizing in two or more 
fundamental forms: thus, carbon crystallizes 
in isometric forms in the diamond, and in hex- 
agonal forms in graphité. When the substance as- 
sumes two forms it is said to be dimorphic, or to present 
the phenomenon of dimorphism ; when three, it is said to 
be trimorphic. 

2. In zool., difference of form, structure, or 
type; existence in, or exhibition by, a group of 
animals, as a species, genus, family, or order, 
of different types of structure; heterogeneous- 
ness. | 
A considerable number of what have been classed as 
varieties are really cases of polymorphism. Z 
A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 145. 
New complications of structure among the Hydrome- 
duse are summed up under the head of polymorphism. 
The differentiation of hydriform and medusiform persons 


is a case of dimorphism; a further distribution of func- -- 


tions, with corresponding modification of form, gives us 
polymorphism. Encye.. Brit., XII. 554. 
3. In bot., the comprisal of numerous definite 
or indefinite subtypes under a given type. 
polymorphous (pol-i-mér’fus), a. [= F. ony 
norphe = Pg. polymorpho = It. polimorfo, 3 
polymorphus, ς Gr. πολύμορφος, multiform, mani- 
fold, ς πολύς, many, + µορφή, form.] 1. Having 


ο», including those sub- : 


πολύς, many, + pve, muscle, + ᾠδή, song.]._In 
Johannes Miiller’s. system of. classification 
(1847), a tribe of birds of an order Insessores, 
including singing birds whose lower larynx is 
provided with the full number (five pairs) of 
song-muscles: thus distinguished from the 
tribes Tracheophone and Picarit of the same 
author. The term is nearly equivalent to Os- 
cines or Acromyodi of later authors. 
polyiayodian (pol“i-mi-0’di-an), a. Same as 
polymyoid. | 
polymyoid μοι Saat δι Ἡς (<Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ vic, muscle, + od7, song. Cf. Polymyodi.] In 
ornith., having several distinet intrinsic mus- 
cles of the syrinx: opposed to oligomyoid. The 
word is nearly synonymous with acromyodian, but is of 
less exact signification. ‘The group of birds it denotes is 
that of the Oseines or singing birds. 
polymyositis (pol-i-mi-6-si’tis),. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πολύς, many, + μῦς (μυός), musele, + -itis: see 
myositis.] Inflammation of a number of mus- 
cles. . 
Polymyxia, n. See Polymizxia. 
polyneme (pol’i-ném), ». [< NL. polynemus, 
q. v.]. A fish of the genus Polynemus. 
Polynemidz (pol-i-nem’i-dé), πι. pl. ὃς 
Polynemus + -idz.| A family of acanthopte- 
rygian fishes, typified by the genus Polynemus. 
ey have a subfusiform shape, with a blunt snout, ‘sub- 
-abdominal ventrals with a‘spine and five rays, two dorsals 
separated by a considerable. interval, anal with one or two 
spines, forked caudal, and pectorals with an entire upper 
part and several free elongated filiform rays below. Nu- 
merous species occur in tropical seas, some of much im- 
portance, 88 the mango-fish of India, P. paradiseus. 


polynemiform (pol-inem’i-form), a [< NL. 
Polynemus + Li. forma, form.] Having the form 
of a polyneme; belonging to the Polynemidz. 
polynemoid (pol-i-né’moid), a..and#. I, a. Be- 
longing or relating to the Polynemidz; poly- 
nemiform. ts tus! 
ΤΙ. ». A-polynemiform fish; a, polyneme. 
volymemus (pol-i-né’mus),. [NL.(Gronovius, 
1754), < Gr. πολύς, many, + νῆμα, thread: see 
nematoid.| The. Seniaal genus of. the family 
Polynemidz, with the lower pectoral rays sepa- 





 \ Polydattylus (Polynemus) plebetus. 


rated as numerous long slender filaments 
(whence the name). P. plebeius is avery com- 


or exhibiting many forms; characterized by ,mon Indian species. 


polymorphism; not isomorphous or monomor- 

phous... am 
I... find it difficult to form any judgment of any au- 
thor so “many-sided” (to borrow a German expression) — 
polymorphous as Herder. De Quincey, Herder. 
2. Specifically, inzoodl.: (a) Undergoinga series 
of marked ehanges during development, as 
most inseets. (0) Varying much in appear- 
ance, form, or structure in the same species or 
group.—8. In bot., same as 2 (b).—4. In music, 
noting seer dan ekg composition, as a canon 
or a fugue, in which the themes are or may be 
treated in various ways, as by augmentation, 
diminution, inversion, ete. 
Also polymorphic. 

polymo hy (pol’i-mér-fi), η. [= F. polymor- 
phie; < LGr. πολυμορφία, manifoldness, < Gr. 
πολύμορφος, manifold: see polymorphous.] Same 
as polymorphism. | 
oly-mountain (p6-li-moun’tin),n, See poly. 


π. many, + pic, muscle, + -aria.] Όπουο 
three principal divisions of the. Nematoidea, 
containing those threadworms in which the 
muscles of the body-wall are divided into many 
series, each made up of many muscle-cells. 
See Meromyaria, Holomyaria. 
polymyarian (pol’i-mi-a’ri-an), a. and'n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Polymyaria. 
II, ». A polymyarian worm. 


ol aria (pol’i-mi-a’ri-a), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
i fomk (p pl. [ pol 


Polynesian (pol-i-né’sian); a. and π. [= F. 
polynésien = Pg. polynesiano; < Nii. Polynesia 
(see def.), < Gr. πολύς, many, +. νῇσος, island.] 
1. a. 1. [1]. ο.] Full of-islands, 38 η archipel- 
ago.—2. Specifically, of or pertaining to Poly- 
nesia.— Polynesian region, Polynesia, or the Pacific 
islands, zoogeogra hically considered, , It is sometimes 
regarded as a division of a very comprehensive Australian 
region, and is then known more precisely as the Polynesian 
subregion, It consists of all the Pacific islands excepting 
those that pertain\zodlogically to the Papuan or Austro- 
malayan group and to. New Zealand. Wallace, -who de- 
fined this region, divides it into Polynesia proper and the 
Hawaiian Islands, the former being then considered under 
the four subdivisions of the Ladrone and Caroline Island 
New Caledonia and the New-Hebrides, the Fiji, Tonga, an 
Samoa Islands, and the Society and Marquesas Islands, 

II. η. A native.or an inhabitant of Polynesia, 
a division. of Oceania east of Australia and 
Malaysia, or, in the more modern and restrict- 
ed sense, a division of Oceania east of Micro- 
nesia and Melanesia. 

euritis (pol’i-ni-ri’tis), α. [NL., < Gr. 

πολύς, Many, + νεῦρον, nerve, + -itis. Ce, neu- 
ritis.| Neuritis affecting a number of nerves; 
muitiple neuritis. 

polynia (po-lin’i-&), ». [Russ. polwiniya, an 

‘open place in the midst of ico] An open 
or unfrozen place in the midst of the ice of a 
river or lake or in the ocean: a word used: in 
English only by Hay κώνο, in arctic seas. By 
some writers it was formerly used with the meaning of an 


polynia 


open or unfrozen (theoretical) sea at the north pole, ap- 


parently from the (erroneous) idea that polynia is con- 
nected with pole2, 


In such places as Robeson and Kennedy Channels and 
Bellot’s Straits,. . .. polynias or water-pools are met with 
on rare occasions throughout the winter. 

Nares, Voyage to the Polar Sea, I. 234. 
Polynoé (po-lin’6-6), η. [NL. (Savigny), ¢ Gr. 
πολύς, much, many, + νέειν, swim.] A genus of 
marine errant annelids of Ἱ 
the family Aphroditidz: a,b { 
a name used in different V4 h=C 
senses. (a) Applied by Sa- ‘ 
vigny and most authors to such 
species as the British P. squa- 
mata, an inch or two long, with 
large ovate and reniform cili- 
ated scalesimbricated in. adou- 
ble row of 12 along the whole 
len of the worm, and the 
body of equal width at. both 
ends. This worm is Aphro- 
dite squamata of Linnzeus, also 
known as Leprdonotus sgquama- 
tus. (b) After Oersted, 1842, 
applied to worms resembling 
(a), but with not less than 70 
segments covered forward with 
small scales in pairs, naked be- 
hind, as P.. scolopendrina of th 
British Islands, | 
polynome (pol’i-nom), 7. 
(=F. polynome= Pg. poly- 
Φ0ΊΛΟ, D., polynomio, adj., 
= Τι. polinomio; < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + L. nomen, © 
name.] A polynomial, 
polynomial (pol-i-no’mi- 
al),a.and n. [< polynome 
+ -ial. Cf. binomial.] I. 
a. 1. Containing many 
names or terms.—2. In 
zool. and bot., specifically, 
noting a method of no- 
menclature in which the 
technical names of species are not confined 
to two terms, the generic and the specific, ‘as 
they are in the binomial system of nomencla- 
ture: as, a polynomial name; a polynomial sys- 
tem of nomenclature: contrasted with binomial 
and mononomial. 
Also multinomial, plurinominal, 
Polynomial theorem, the theorem for raising a polyno- 
mial to any power. i pier 
ΤΙ. ». 1. A technical name consisting of 
more than two terms; apolyonym.—2. An al- 
gebraical expression consisting of two or more 
terms united by addition: as, 


az + by + cz — exy — fxz + gyz. 
Also multinomial. 
Appell’s polynomial, a form 
As@ = Agr + ο σι--1 + ϱ)ασα»--3 + See αν. 
πο ο μις 
polynomialism (pol-i-no’mi-al-izm), n. [< poly- 
nomial + -ism.] Polynomial nomenclature; the 
method or practice of using polynomials. 
polynomialist (pol-i-nd’mi-al-ist), n. [< poly- 
nomial + -ist.] In zool. and bot., one who uses 
polynomials, or a polynomial system of nomen- 
xclature, as the pre-Linnean writers usually did. 
polynuclear (pol-i-nu’klé-ir), a. [« Gr. πολύς, 
many, + NL. nucleus: see -nuclear.} Having 
several nuclei, as a cell. 
Polyodon (p6-li’6-don), π.. [NL., < Gr. ott, 
many, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-)-- E. tooth.) 1. Inichth., 
a genus of selachostomous fishes, named by 
. Lacépéde in 1798, the type of the family Poly- 
odontidz, having many teeth crowded in band- 
like masses μα the youth of its members, 
these teeth being lost at maturity. P. spathula 
isan GENRE Also called Spatularia. See cuts 
under paddle-fish.—2. In conch., a genus of pul- 
monate gastropods. Desmarest. | 
polyodont (pol’i-d-dont),a.andn. [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ὀδούς (odovt-) = E. tooth.] I, a. Hav- 
ing many teeth; multidentate ; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Polyodontide. 
, n. In tchth., a member of the Polyodon- 
tid, 


&. ' 

Polyodontide (pol’i-d-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Polyodon(t-) + -ide.] A family of selachos- 
tomous ganoid fishes, typified by the genus Po- 
lyodon, including the paddle-fishes ‘of the Mis- 
sissippi basin and related forms of China and 
Japan. The body is naked, or rough with minute stel- 
late ossifications; the snout is much produced ; the very 
wide mouth contains many minute teeth, in youth at least ; 
the nostrils.are double ; and the dorsal and anal fins are 
near the heterocercal fin, Also called Spatulariidz. 

polyommatous (pol-i-om’a-tus),a. [< Gr. todv- 
éuparoc, many-eyed, ς πολύς, many, + dupa, (op- 


Wa 


τι 
y 








Polyno? squamata, from 
above, enlarged. 
a@,prestomial tentacle; 4, 4’, 
superior and Yd sagas presto- 
mial cirrus; ὅ, c’, notopodial 
and neuropodial cirrus; ¢, ¢, 
elytra ;_4, space between the 
Μος gins 19,5, setee and 
mbriz of the elytra. 
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µατ-), eye, < + om, see: see optic.] Many-eyed; 
having many eyes or eye-like organs. 

Polyommatus (pol-i-om’a-tus), 1. 

“ommatous.] 1. Inentom., a genus of butterflies 
of the family Iycenide, having many ocelli on 
the wings (whencethe name). There are many 
species, known as blues, as P. alexis, the com- 
mon blue, and P. argéolus, the azure blue.—2, 
A genus of worms. Quatrefages, 1850. 

polyonomous (pol-i-on’6-mus), a, 
polyonymous. 

polyonomy (pol-i-on’d-mi), η. Same as poly- 
onymy. 

polyonym (pol’i-6-nim), 1. 
A name consisting of several (specifically, more 
than three) terms; a polynomial name in zo6l- 
ogy: correlated with mononym, dionym, and tri- 
onym. 

polyonymal (pol-i-on’i-mal), a.’ [< polyonym 
+ -αι.] Of or pertaining to a polyonym; poly- 
νερο ( | 1/1 : . ik) [« ἶ 
olyonymic (pol”i-d-nim’‘ik), a. polyonym-y 

ο. Yel Consisting of more than two terms, as 
a name in anatomy or zoédlogy; polyonymal; 
poe Buck’s Handbook of Med, Sciences, 

ΠΠ. | 


516. 
polyonymist (pol-i-on’i-mist), π. [< polyonym 
+ -ist.] Same as polynomialist. 
α. [ζ Gr, πολυ- 


polyonymous (pol-i-on’i-mus) 
ὠνυμός, having many names, é πολύς, Many, + 
ὄνυμα, name.| Having many names or titles; 
many-titled,  _’ | 

polyonymy (pol-i-on’i-mi),. [Also polyonomy; 
= F. polyonymie, ς Gr. πολυωνυµία, a multitude 
of names, ό πολυώνυµος, having many names: 
see polyonymous.] 1. V 
of names for the same object. Specifically — 
2. In 2ο61., same as polynonialism. 

ΑΜΑ (pol’i-of-thal’mus),”. [NL., 
ς Gr. πολύς, many, + ὀφθαλμός, eye.] A genus 
of remarkable polychstous annelids, having 
a pair of eye-like spots on every somite of the 


y body, besides the usual cephalic eyes. 


olyopia, polyopy (pol-i-o’pi-ad, pol’i-d-pi), n. 
ως: GP tA many, + ow, face.] The ap- 
earance as of two or more objects when ther 
15 but one; multiple vision. é 
polyoptrum, polyoptron (pol-i-op’trum,-tron), 
117 pl. polyoptra (-tri). [= F. polyoptre = It. 
poliottro; < NL, polyoptrum, polyoptron, < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + γ a7, see: see optic.)’ A glass 
through which objects appear multiplied but 


diminished. Τί consists of a lens one side of which is 
plane, while in the other are ground several spherical con- 
cavities, every one of which becomes a plano-concave lens, 
through which an object appears diminished. 


polyopy, 7. See polyopia. | 
Pda soni (pol“i-6-rai’mi), n. [=F. polyorama, 
ς NL. polyorama, ς Gr. πολύς, many, + ὅραμα, 
view, sight, « ὁρᾶν, see.] 1. A view of many 
objects.— 2. An optical apparatus presenting 

many views. See panorama. | 
polyorganic (pol’i-6r-gan’ik), a. [ς Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ὄργανον, organ: see organic.| Having 

several diversified or differentiated organs. 

In the natural world some beings are monorganic, oth- 
ers are polyorganic. _— Science, 534, 
polyp, polype (pol’ip), π. . [= F. polype (also 
oulpe: see poulp) = Sp. pdlipo = Pg. polypo = 
t. polipo = D. polyp, poliep = G. Sw. Dan. po- 
lyp, < Li. polypus, a polyp, a polypus in the nose, 
Gr. πολύπους, ἃ 
prop. adj., many-footed, ς πολύς, many, + πούς 
= KH. foot.| In zoodl.,an animal with many feet 
or foot-like processes. Specifically—(at) An octopus, 


or eight-rayed cephalopod : an old usage, oitenintheform polyphagic (pol-i-faj’ik), a. 


polypus, still found in 
crustacean, as a wood-louse, slater, sow-bug, or pill-bug 


See Oniscidz. (ο) Since the middle of the eighteenth oen- ας 
tury: (1) A hydroid or hydrozoan; an actinoid or actino- DO 


zoan; some ceelenterate or hollow animal, soft or hard, fixed 
or free, of variable or no determinate form: as, an actina- 
rian, alcyonarian, tubularian, sertularian, campanularian, 
or pennatularian polyp; a coralligenous polyp; a medusi- 
form polyp; a ctenophoran polyp: In this sense the word is 
coextensive with Celentera, though not applicable toall the 
members thereof. See cuts under Plumularia, Corynida, 
and Obelia. (2) A polyzoan or bryozoan; especially, an 
‘aggregate or colonial one, as a sea-mat, like or likened toa 
polyp in the preceding sense. (3) Some echinoderm, as a 
sea-lily, stone-lily, crinoid, or encrinite. (4) Some other 
animal, as a rotifer, an infusorian, or a sponge: a loose or 
mistaken usage. (4) One of the individuals, persons, or 
zodids of a compound, colonial, or aggregate polyp, the 
whole of which isa polypidom or polypary, ora polyzoary ; 
a polypide or polypite, as of a hydrozoan, actinozoan, or 
polyzoan : a common present usage, especially with refer- 
ence to hydriforms. See cut under Coralliyena.— Ascid- 
ian polypst, the polyzoans or bryozoans; the moss-ani- 
malcules.—Funnel- ke polyps. See funnel-like, 
polypage (pol’i-paj),.a. . [< Gr, πολύς, many, + 
E. pagel.] Containing several, pages.—Poly- 


[NL. (La- 
treille), < Gr. πολυόµµατος, many-eyed: see poly- 


Same ag POlyparian (pol-i-pa’ri-an), a. 


[< polyonym-ous. ] polyparous (p6-lip’a-rus), a. 


pol 


pol 
ο] 

1 ais, DOLD 
ariety or multiplicity ‘polypean (po-lip’é-an), a. and n. 


polypetalous (pol-i-pet’a-lus), a. 


olyp, a «ον (λα in the nose, polyphagia 
ιν 


p or poulpe. (b) Some isopod “¢,] Exhibiting or characterize 


polypharmacy (pol-i-fiir’ma-si),n. [=F. poly. 





polypharmacy 

page plate, a stereotype-plate including the matter of 
several pages. |. 

polypantograph (pol-i-pan’t6-graf), π. [< Gr. 
πολύς, many, + E. pantograph,.| A form of pan- 
tograph by which a number of identical designs 
may be produced simultaneously from a single 
pattern. 


poate (pol-i-pa’ri-i), .; pl. polyparie (-€). 


see olypary: | The stock of the Antho- 

zoa and related polyps; a polypary. 

[< polypar-y + 
-tan.] Of or pertaining to a polypary. 

polyparium (pol-i-pa’ri-um), ».; pl. polyparia 
(-i). [NL.: see polypary.}, Same a8 J polypary- 
YT, πο 

many, + L.parere, produce. Cf, multiparous. | 

Same as polytocous, 1. 

ary (pol’i-pa-ri), ».; pl. polyparies (-riz). 
[C NL. polyparium = Ε'. polypier; < L. polypus, 

a polyp: see polyp and -ary.] The stock of the 

Anthozoa and related polyps; a. polyp-stock, 

polypidom, or polyparia; the horny or chitinous 

outer covering or envelop with which many of 
the Hydrozoa ave furnished. The term is also not 
uncommonly applied to the very similar structures pro- 

duced by the Polyzoa; but for these polyzoary is used b 
those who desire to keep polypary for the Actinozoa an 
Hydroza, The polypary-producing polypides are propa- 

gated by budding, and live together in groups or colonies 
so associated that each group forms a compound animal, 
whose united pAb ay, 2 form a compound polypary or 

polypidom, which 18 their common home, and is at the 
same time the central stem or stock sustaining the whole. 

Every individual polyp thus lives in its own proper cavity 

in the common lypary, from which it protrudes its body 

and into which itretractsit at pleasure. Also polypiarium, 
p-colony (pol’ip-kol’6-ni), π. A colony of 
yps; ἃ compound or aggregate polyp. 

6,1. See polyp. 

[< polyp + 
-c-an.| 1. a. Of or pertaining to a polyp or 
polypus in any sense. | 

I, x. A polyp; any polyp-like organism. 

Polypedates (pol’i-pe-da’téz), n.. [NL., < Gr. 
πολύ, much, + πήδειν, Jump, in allusion to the 
powerful legs.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Polypedatidz, containing numerous species, 
chiefly Oriental. P. maculatus is a common Indian 
tree-toad. P. eques is called the spurred tree-toad. Also, 
erroneously, Polypedotes. ‘BOM 


Polypedatids (pol’i-pé-dat‘i-dé), n. pl. [NIL. 
ς Palypedates + -idz.) A family of anurous 
salient batrachians, typified bythe genus Poly- 
pedates, containing the so-called glandless tree- 


toads: It is an ill-characterized group; the species 
pes have been referred to it belong mostly to the 
anid. ; 


Polypetalz (pol-i-pet’a-lé), n. pl. [NL.(Tourne- 


fort, 1694), fem. pl. of *polypetalus: see poly- 
petalous.| A division or group of diéotyledo- 
nous plants, characterized by distinét or sep- 
arate petals, forming a circle inside the calyx, 
as in the single rose, or several circles, as in 


' the water-lily, magnolia, and cactus. The term 


is now mostly superseded by Choripetala, which some 
authors expand to include the Apetala, thus making it 
= hin ag with the Archichlamydezx of Engler and 
Prantl. It has proved impossible to maintain the Apetalz 
and Choripetalg@ as distinct groups. See Dicotyledones. 
[= F. poly- 
pétale = Sp. polipétalo = Pg. polypetalo = It. 
polipetalo ;< NL. *polypetalus, ¢ Gr. roAb¢, many, 
+ πέταλον, leaf (NL. petal).] In bdot., having 
two. or more separate petals: as, a polypetalous 
corolla. Also apopetalous, dialypetalous, chori- 
petalous. See cut under corolla. 

(poli fa’ ye), n. [NL.: see polty- 
phagy.} 1. In med., excessive desire of eat- 
ing; voracity. Dunglison.—2. In zool., same 
as polyphagy. 

[ς polyphag-y + 
by polypha- 
; polyphagous. 


agous (po-lif’a-gus), a. [= Ἐ'. polyphage 
= It. polifugo (< L. polyphagus, a glutton), < 
Gr. πολυφάγος, eating too much, ¢ πολύς, much, 
+ dgayeiv, eat.] Eating many different kinds of 
food; almost pamphagous or omnivorous; not 

monophagous. — | 
Its [a scale-insect’s] polyphagous habit, or the ease with 
which it accommodates itself to so great a variety of plants. 
C. V. Riley, U. 8. Ἐπίοπι, Bull., No. 15, 1887, p. 12. 


polyphagy (po-lif’a-ji), x. [= F. polyphagie; « 


nolyphagia, « Gr. πολυφαγία, excess in eat- 
ing, < πολυφάγός, eating too much: see polypha- 
gous.) The habit or practice of subsisting on 
many different kinds of food; polyphagous 
regimen. Also polyphagia. 


pharmacie, < Gr, πολυφάρµακος, having to do 
with many drugs, ς πολύς, many, + φάρμακον, a 
drug: see pharmacon, pharmacy,| The preserib- 








polypharmacy 
ing of. many medicines, especially in one pre- 
x Seription. Dr, J. Brown, Spare Hours. 
polyphase (pol’i-faz), α. {« ἄτ. πολύς, many, 
+ Ε. phase}, Αι] In elect., haying components 
of various phase. | 
lypheme} (pol’i-fém), m. [< polyphemus.] 
ye a group of snail-shells, such te Halia 
riamus. 
olyphemidz (pol-i-fem’i-dé); π. pi. κ. 
Polyphemus + -idz.| A family of cladocerous 


or daphniaceous crustaceans, typified by the polyphonism (pol’i-fo-nizm), n. 


genus Polyphemus. 

polyphemous (pol-i-fé’mus), a. [< L. Poly- 
phemus, ς Gr. Πολύφημος, a one-eyed Cyclops: 
see polyphemus.|. One-eyed }: monoculous; 9Υ- 
clopean. 

polyphemus (pol-i-fé’mus), x. [NL., < L. Poly- 
phemus, < Gr. Πολύφημος, a Cyclops so named, 
< πολυφήµος, many-voiced, also famous, ¢ πο- 
λύς, many, + φήμη, voice, fame: see famel.) 1. 
An animal which has only one eye, whether 
naturally or abnormally; a cyclops.—2. The 
specific name of the king-crab, Limulus poly- 
phemus.— 3. [cap.] In Crustacea, the typical 
genus of the family Polyphemidz: so called 
from the large solitary and apparently single 
eye formed by the coalescence of a pair of 
eyes. P. stagnorum is an example.—4, An 
member of the family Polyphemidz.— 5. In Le- 

idoptera, the technical specific and (abso- 

utely) the vernacular name of one of the larg- 
est American silkworms or silkworm-moths, 
Telea polyphemus. The caterpillar feeds on many dif- 


ferent native trees, as oak, walnut, hickory, willow, elm, 
maple, poplar, etc., and is of a clear apple-green color with 





Polyphemus-moth, with right wings removed. (One half natural size.) 


yellow lateral lines. The cocoon is oval and usually wrap- 
ae in a leaf, sometimes falling to the ground, but often 

anging on the tree all winter. The moth is normally 
single-brooded in the northern United States, but double- 
brooded in the southern. ‘The silk can be reeled, but with 
considerable difficulty, and is lustrous and strong. The 
moth has a wing-spread of five or six inches, and is of a 
buff color, with a large eye-spot on each hind wing. 


polyphlesbean (pol’i-fles-bé’an), a. [¢ Gr. 
πολύφλοισβος (gen. πολυφλοίσβοιο), loud-roaring, 
frequent in Homer as an epithet οΓθάλασσα, the 
sea; < πολύς, much, + φλοῖσβος, roar, noise. | 
Loud-roaring. | 
Two men are walking by the hleesboean ocean. 
ye Of We Holmes Autocrat, iv. 


polyphobia (pol-i-fo’bi-#), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. πο- 
λύς, many, + -ϕοβία, < φέβεσθαι, fear.| Morbid 
fear of many things: nearly equivalent to pan- 
hobia. 
polyphone (pol’i-fon), π. [< Gr. πολύς, many, + 
Φωνή, voice, sound: see phonel.] A written 
sign capable of being read in more than one 
way, or standing for two or more phonetic signs. 
The different phonetic values of the polyphones. 
Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 801. 
polyphonia (pol-i-fo’ni-i), ». [NL.: see poly- 
phony.], Same as polyphony. 
polyphonian (pol-i-fo’ni-an), a. [< polypho- 
n-ous + -ian.\| Many-voiced; polyphonie. 
I love the air; her dainty sweets refresh , 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
Her shrill mouth’d choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their Polyphonian notes delight me. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 6. 
polyphonic (pol-i-fon’ik),a. [= F. polypho- 
nique = Pg. polyphonico; as Pop hon σα. + 
-ic,] 1. Capable of being read or pronounced 
in more than one way: said of a 
acter. 

The particular value to be assigned to each of the poly- 
phonic characters. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 1. 46. 
2. Consisting of or having many. voices or 
sounds. | | ν 

The barking crow possesses the most remarkable poly- 
phonic powers. It can shriek, laugh, yell, shout, whistle, 
scream, and bark. Saturday Rev., XXV. 469, 
3. In music: (a) Notinga method of composi- 
tion or a work in which two or more voice-parts 


written char- 
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are simultaneously combined without losing 
their independent character, but with harmo- 
nious effect; contrapuntal: opposed on one 
side to monodic, monophonic, and homophonic, 
and on another to harmonic: as, a fugue is a 
polyphonic form of composition. (b) Noting 
an instrument which is capable of producing 
more than one tone at a time, as an organ or a 


harp. 
Also polyphonous. 


phonismo ; as polyphon-ous +-ism.] 1. Multi- 
plicity of sounds, as in the reverberations of 
an echo. | | 
I have chosen to single out the passages which relate 
to the polyphonisms, or repercussions of the rocks and cav- 
erns, and other phonocamptic . . . objects below in the 
mount. erham, Physico-Theology, i. 3. 
2. In music, the use of polyphony, or the state 
of being polyphonie in structure. 
polyphonist (pol’i-f6-nist), m. [ς polyphon-y + 
sty 1. One who professes the art of multi- 
plying sounds, or whomakes a variety of sounds; 
an imitator of a variety of sounds; a ventrilo- 
quist.—2. One who understands or uses poly- 
phony; a contrapuntist. 
polyphonium (pol-i-fo’ni-um), n.. [NL., ς Gr. 
πολυφωνία, variety of tones: see polyphony.] In 
music, a polyphonic composition. 
polyphonous (pol’i-f6-nus),a. [=F .polyphone, 
Gr. πολύφωνος, having many tones, < πολύς, 
many, + φωνή, sound, voice, tone: see phone}, |} 
Same as polyphonic. 
polyphony (pol’i-f6-ni, oftener pd-lif’d-ni), π. 
[= Ἠ, polyphonie = Pg. polyphonia, < NL. poly- 
phonia, < Gr. πολυφωνία, variety of tones, ς πολύ- 
gwvoc, having many tones: see polyphonous. ] 
1. The capability of being pronounced in va- 
rious ways characterizing some written char- 
acters. 

‘It will be seen how great an element of ambiguity was 
introduced by the polyphony which arose from the adapta- 
tion of a Turanian syllabary toa Semitic language. | 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 45. 
2. In music, the act, process, art, or result of 
simultaneously combining two or more yoice- 
parts so that they shall maintain their indi- 
viduality and independent interest,’ and: yet 
shall harmonize with each other; counterpoint. 
It is opposed to monody, monophony, and homophony, in 
which a single voice-part is raised into decided promi- 
nence, and to harmony (in one of its senses), in which the 
attention is centered upon the successive chords as such 


rather than upon the voice-parts that constitute them. 
See counterpoint2, 3. 


polyphore (pol’i-for),n. [= F. polyphore, ¢.Gr. 
πολυφόρος, bearing much, < πολύς, much, + ¢é- 
pewv = E. bearl.] In bot., a fleshy receptacle 
with numerous ovaries, as that of a strawberry. 
polyphotal (pol’i-fé-tal), a. [< polyphote + 
iP Same as polyphote. 
polyphote (pol’i-fot), a. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ φῶς (¢wr-), light.) An epithet applied to 
electric are-lamps which are so constructed 
that more than one may be used-on the same 
electric cireuit.. Monophote lamps require a 
separate circuit for each lamp. | 
polgphyietie (poli-fi-let’ik), a... [ς Gr. πολύς, 
many, + φυλή, tribe: see phyle, phyletic.] 1 
Pertaining to or derived from several, phyla 
having several different lines of descent: as, 
polyphyletic origin.—2, Of or pertaining to the 
doctrine or theory that animals are not mono- 
phyletic, but are derived from many different 
olyphyiline (pol-idlinyy ἆ γώ ον 
ο e -i-fil’in), a. [ς polyphyll-ous 
re Jans In νο, same as polyphyllous. 
polyphyllous (pol-i-fil’us), a... [= F. polyphylle 
= Pg. polyphillo =It. polifillo, < NL. polyphyllus, 
ς Gr. πολύφυλλος, with many leaves, ς πολύς, 
many, + Φύλλον, leaf.] In bot., many-leafed: 
as, a polyphyllous ealyx or perianth. 
polyp yi (pol’i-fil-i), n. [ς NL. -polyphyllia, 
< polyphyllus, many-leafed: see polyp 


-al 


. 
. 
? 


a 


| vyllous,.] 
In bot., an increase in the number of members 
or organs in a whorl, as when a normally pen- 
tamerous calyx has six or more sepals, as is 
occasionally the ease in the plum. Foliage, 
leaves, and all the parts of the flowers may be 
so affected. | 
polyphyodons: (pol-i-fi‘6-dont), a. and π. [< 
Gr. πολυφυής, manifold (< πολύς, many, + φύειν, 
atc + ὁδούς (ddovr-) = E. tooth.] I, a. 
aving several sets of teeth, as a fish: opposed 
to monophyodont and diphyodont. 
IT, Αη. A lata dgeere: animal, 
Polypi (pol’i-pi), ». pl. [NL., pl. of L. polypus, 
a po yp: see polyp.|] 1. The polyps as a class or 
other high group of low invertebrate animals, 


[= Pg. poly-. 


ο ποσο ον το πασοκ 


polyplacid 


of which the nearest modern synonym is C@- 
lentera or Coelenterata. ρα ή) In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, Polypi were the fourth class of 
his Radiata, divided into three orders—Carnosi, includ- 
ing Actinia. and Lucernaria ; Gelatinost, including Hydra 
and the Polyzoa ; and Polypiferi, or the corals at large, 
with Pennatula, Alcyonium, and also the sponges. (0) 

Leuckart’s system (1848), they were one of two classes 
of Celentera, distinguished from Acalepha, and divided 
into two orders, Anthozoa and Calycozoa. (9) In Milne- 
Edwards’s system (1855), an alternative name of his Coral- 
laria, or the third classof his Radiaria, distinguished from 
echinoderms and acalephs. Also Polypiaria, Polypifera, 
Polypiphera. 

2. [l.¢.] Plural of polypus. 
Polypiaria (pol’i-pi-a’ri-a), n. 
polypus, a polyp: see polyp.) 
polypiarian (pol’i-pi-a’ri-an), a. and π. [ς 
Polypiaria + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Polypiaria; polypiferous; ecelenterate. 

ΤΙ. η. A member of the Polypiaria. 


gt. [NL., < L. 
ame as Polypi. 


polypiarium (pol’i-pi-a’ri-um), ».; pl. poly- 
piaria (-8). L.: see polypary.| Same as 
polypary. 

polypide (pol’i-pid), π. [ζ polyp + -ide2.] An 


individual zoéid of a polyzoarium, or compound 
polyzoan; the individual organism contained 
in one of the cells or cups of the ectocyst of a 
polyzoarium, just as an individual of a com- 
pound coralligenous actinozoan is contained in 
acup of the polypidom. The polypide of a polyzoan 
thus corresponds to the polypite of a ccelenterate. See 
 polypary, and:cuts under Plumatella and Polyzoa. 
polypidom (pol’i-pi-dum), ». [< Gr. πολύπους, a 
‘polyp, + ὁόμος, house.] An aggregate of poly- 
pites or polypides; a compoun bolypary, or the 
dermal system of a colony of individual actino- 
zoans, hydrozoans, or polyzoans; a polyp-stock, 
or the stem of a colony of zodphytes, contain- 
ing the cells of the individual polypites or poly- 
pides: which fabricate it. Thus, a piece of coral is 
the polypidom of an actinozoan or hydrozoan ; a sea-mat is 
the polypidom (more exactly, the polyzoary) of a polyzoan. 
See cuts under Coralligena and Polyzoa. 
polypier (pol’i-pér), 7. and a, [ς Ἐ. polypier, ς 
NL, polypiarium: see polypary.]. 1. η. 1. 
polyp in sense (d); a polypite or polypide; one 
individual, or a single cell, of a compound 
ed Sarat A polypidom, polypary, or polyp- 
stock; a compound oraggregate polyp; a poly- 
‘zoarium. . 
Sometimes each pr J 
general it is the a I eUbit tr © ibe cf hatvouatod 
polypi which presents the characters peculiar to these 
ies, and thus these form aggregated polypiers, the vol- 
ume of which may become very considerable, although 
each of its constituent pene has dimensions which are 
very small, Milne-Edwards, Manual:of Zoology, 8 619. 
ΤΙ. a; Composed of. the stony material of 
some polypidoms; coral-like: as, polypier beads. 
Catalogue Boban Collection, 1887. 
polypiety (pol-i-pi’e-ti), n., [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ HK. piety.], Belief in or reverence for any- 
thing and everything; tolerance of all kinds of 
piety or belief. [Rare.] 
Polypiety is the greatest impiety in the world. To say 


that men ought to have liberty of conscience is impious 
ignorance. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5. 


olypifer (pol’i-pi-fér), n. [ς L. polypus, pol 
ra sf ee gas = E. bearl.] A solve te 
olyp-stock; a member of the Polypifera. 
Polypifera (pol-i-pif' eri), mn. pl. [NL.: see 
polypifer.]. Same as Polypi. 
poly pee ae (pol-i-pif’e-rus), a, [ςΤ.,. polypus, 
polyp, + jferre = E. bearl.] Bearing polyps; 
producing polypites: as, the polypiferous sur- 
face ofacoral. Also polypiparous, ο οι. 
polypiform (pol’i-pi-form), a. [< L. polypus, 
polyp, + forma, form.] 1. Having the form, 
structure, or character of a polyp; polypomor- 
phie.— 2. Having the form or appearance of a 
polypus. | 
polypigerots (pol-i-pij‘e-rus), a. [<L. polypus, 
polyp, + gerere, carry.} Same as polypiferous. 
{ες L. poly- 
ame as poly- 


polypiparous (pol-i-pip’a-rus), a. 
pus, polyp, + parere, produce. | 5 
ο gpite (ροῖ 1 ας can Bupolypttensansan 
ΟΙΥΡ ol’i-pit),n. [Ξ-Ε'. polypite; as poh, 

Pt -ite2.] Mae The fundamental enkeet in t 3 
structure of a polyp, as a hydrozoan or an ac- 
tinozoan; an individual Ζοδϊἱᾶ of a compound 
polyp; one of the individuals or persons which 
together fabricate and constitute a polyp-stock 
or polypary; a hydranth. The term is sometimes 
extended to the corresponding elements of a polyzoarium, 
or compound polyzoan, but these are more strictly called 
polypides, See cut under Athorybia, 

2. A fossil polyp. | 

polyplacid (pol’i-plas-id), a. [ς Gr. πολίς, 
many, + m/axoic, a flat cake: see placent.] 
Having more than one madreporic plate, as a 
starfish; not monoplacid. Abbreviated p. 


Polyplacophora 
Polyplacophora (pol’i-pla-kof’6-ri), ‘m. pl. 
INE (J. E. Gray, 1821), neut. pl. of polypla- 
cophorus: see polyplacophorous.|. An order of 
isopleurous gastropods, exhibiting bilateral 
symmetry and metameric segmentation. The 
dorsal shell is in eight successive pieces, sometimes em- 
bedded in shell-sacs; there are numerous gill-combs and 
olfactory tracts, or ctenidia and osphradia ; paired genital 





A, Chiton wossnessenskit, one, of the Polyplacophora. B, the 
same, dissected: 0, mouth; g, the nervous ring;. ao, aorta; ¢, ven- 
tricle; c’, an auricle; 4%, left branchia; od, oviducts. 


ducts distinct from the paired nephridia; and there is a 
well-developed odontophore with numerous lingual teeth 
onthe radula. Theorder is conterminous with the family 
Chitonidz in a broad sense. | Ini J. E. Gray’s classifica- 
tion (1821) it was one of 9 orders of cryptobranchiate 
gastropods. The original form was Polyplaxiphora. In 
Gray’s system of the mollusks it was considered as a sub- 
order, of heteroglossate. scutibranchiate gastropods, and 
defined as having the gills in two lamellar scries on each 
side of the hinder part of the under side of the mantle- 
edge, and the shell formed of sight imbricate valves. 
polpplecenmren (pol’i-pla-kof’6-ran), a. and 
nm. Same as polyplacophore. . | 
nelgpiacophere (poh-i-plak’6-for), a. and n. 
i L. polyplacophorus : see polyplacophorous. ] 
; ay Bearing many plates, as a chiton; of or 
‘pertainin 
II. ». : 


to the Polyplacophora. ῳ 
member of the Polyplacophora;. a 
αλ. or Αι Ok pug i j j 
olyplacophorous (pol’i-pla-kof’6-rus), a. 
PL. pote cophorus, ς Gr. πολύς, many, + iat 
(πλακ-), a tablet, plate, + gépev = ] 
Same as polyplacophore. : at 
polyplastic (pol-i-plas’tik), a. [< Gr., πολύς, 
many, + πλαστικός, plastic: see plastic.] Hav- 
ing or assuming many forms. _ 


. bearl, 
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(c) In Annelida, having indefinitely many foot-stumps or 
parapodia, of or pertaining to the Polypoda. (d) In en- 
tom. : (1) myriapod ; of or pertaining to the Polypoda. (2) 
Many-footed, as the larve of certain hexapods. 

IT, ». 1. A member of the Polypoda, in any 
sense,—2, Same as polypody. 

Also polypode. 

Polypoda (p6-lip’d-di), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of polypus: see polypod.} 1. In Kirby’s sys- 
tem (1826), a class of insects corresponding to 
the modern class Myriapoda.—2. In Annelida, 
a large division of worms which are polypod, 
divided into Nereidina and Serpulina: distin- 
guished from Apoda. Macleay, 1840. [Little 
used. ]—3. An order of cephalopods represent- 
ed by the nautiloids. See Nautilidz. [Little 

used. ] 

polypode (pol’i-pod), π. [= F. polypode: see 
polypod.] Same as polypod. 

Sh Sarat ean: (pol-i-p0-di-a’s6-€), n. pl. [NL. 
(Robert Brown, 1810), ς Polypodium + -acezx. 
A family of ferns, named, from the genus 
Polypodium,. This family includes the largest number 
of genera and species, and may be regarded as the typical 
family of ferns. They are usually herbaceous plants 
with a permanent stem, which remains buried or rooted 
beneath the soil, or creeps over the stems of trees, or forms 
a scarcely moving point. of growth around which new 
fronds are annuclly produced in a circle, or it rises into 
the air in the form of a simple stem bearing a tuft of fronds 
at its apex, and sometimes attaining the height of forty 
feet or more, as.in the tree-ferns. The sporangia:are 
collected in dots, lines, or variously shaped clusters on 
the back or margins of the frond or its divisions, and 
are provided with an incomplete vertical annulus so 
that they dehisce transversely. It embraces the tribes 
Polypodiex, Pteridex, Aspleniex, Dryopteridex, Wood- 
siex, Davalliex, Vittariex, Alcicorniex, Oleandrex, and 
Acrostichez. 

polypodiaceous (pol-i-p6-di-a’shius), a, [< Po- 
lypodiaceze + -ous.) Of or pertaining to’ the 
Polypodiacexr. - : 

Polypodiezx (pol’i-pd-di’6-6), n. pl. ee 4 
Polypodium + -cx.] A tribe of ferns of the 
family Polypodiacex, typified’ by the genus 
Polypodium, The sori are on the back of the frond, on 
the veins, or at the ends of the veins, in roundish clusters, 
and without indusium of any kind. 

Polypodium (pol-i-po’di-um), n,. [NL., < L. 
polypodium, a kind of fern: see polypody.] 
The largest and most widely distributed ge- 
nus of ferns, typi- 
cal of the family 
Polypodiacee and 


— 


2 
σα 
WS 





in 
Polyplaxi hora (pol’i-plak-sif’9-ri), m. pl. tribe Polypodicee. Αὼό 
Same as ο μόρς De Blainville, 1825, The fronds afd vey va- WF 
ete. tn ; rious in outline, with 7, 
polyplectron, polyplectram (pdl-i-plek’tion, jhesrumt inked, OZ 
-trum),. [=F polyplectron; < Gr. πολύς, Many, . rows on each side of the SA ὼ 
+ πλήκτρον, plectrum; see plectrum.] 1. Pl. midrib, or irregularly WZ  «Α 
polyplectra (-tra). An obsolete variety of Sony αμ λἡρνό. pupae ο SF ty 
sichord or spinet.—2. [cap.] [NL.(Temminck, ο, only 9 are found SSA Ν v 
. ἷ . . SS Sy 
1815).] A magnificent genus of Phasianidz, of -in the United States, P. σππᾶ ΝΔ WF 
the subfamily Pavoning, having the tarsi with ulgare, which occurs WY SZ 
also in the Old World, = SZ 
being the most com- IN 
mon. See polypody. _ Z\ 
polypody (pol’i-po- ) 
di), 7. [ς ME. Ῥο- 





Peacock-pheasant (Polyplectron bicalcaratum). 


two or more spurs, and the plumage more or 
less ocellated, as in the peacock; the peacock- 
pheasants... The best-known species is P. bicalcaratum 
or chinquis; others are P. germani, helene, schleirmachi, 
and thibetanum. More different than these are the Napo- 
leon pheasant of the Moluccas, P. emphanwm (or napole- 
onis), and the Sumatran P. chaleurum. Also called Diplec- 
tropus, Di r Diplectrum. ° gt iog) 1 Oey 
Polyplectronine (pol-i-plek-tr6-ni’né), n.. pl. 
[NL., < Polyplectron, 2, + -inz.], Same as Pa- 


VONINE. t 
olyplectrum, ».. See polyplectron. ί 
 άρπων (pol-ip-né’ i), π. [NL., < Gr. πολύς 


many, + πνοιά, πνοή, breathing, < πνεῖν, breathe. | 
Increased frequency of respiration. 

polypod (pol’i-pod), 4. and ». [< Gr. πολύπους, 
many-footed, ¢ πολύς, many, + πούς (ποδ-) = E. 
foot. Cf. polyp.) 1. α. Having many legs, feet, 
arms, ΟΥ rays. (a) In Crustacea, more than decapod; 
having more than ten and fewer than fifty legs. Compare 
amphipod, isopod. (b) In Mollusca, more than octopod; 
decapod or decacerous ; of or pertaining to the Polypoda. 


lypodye = Ἑ'. poly- 
pode = Sp. polipodio 
= Pg. polypadio = 
It. polipodio, < IL. 
—polypodium, ς Gr. 
πολυπόδιον, a kind of' 
fern, so called with 
ref. to the branch- 
ing rootstock, < πολύπους, many-footed: see 
polypodel, polyp.) A fern of the genus Poly- 
podium, chiefly P. vulgare, the common poly 

ody, growing commonly on rocks: in England 

ocally called adder’s-fern, wall- or wood-fern, 
polypody of the oak or of the wall, ete. The 
hoary polypody is P. polypodioides, a smaller species 
abounding in tropical America and reaching north to Ohio, 


having the fronds grayish-scurfy beneath, growing on 
trees and roofs, also onrocks. Also polypod, polypode, 


Take the stinking oil drawn out of polypody of the oak 
by a retort, mixed with turpentine and hive-honey, and 
anoint your bait therewith. 

arte I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 128. 


Polypogon (pol-i-p6’gon), ». [NL. (Desfon- 
taines, 1798), so called in allusion to the man 
long awns; < Gr. πολύς, much, + πώγων, beard. 
A genus of grasses of the tribe Agrostidee and 


subtribe Huagrostex. It is characterized by the usu- 
ally dense and spike-like inflorescence, the one-flowered 
spikelets with the pedicel not prolonged beyond the flow- 
er, and the three-awned glumes, the flowering glume 
much the smaller, and bearing its awn below the apex. 
There are about 10 species, widely distributed over tem- 
perate and subtropical regions, mainly annuals with de- 
cumbent stems and flat leaves. They bear cylindrical 
spikes almost concealed by their abundant awns, or spi- 
cate panicles, which are larger and irregular. See beard- 


) 
The complete plant of Pol 


(Polypodium vulgare). αν pinnule 
with sori; 4, a sporangium. 


polypragmatic 


polypoid (pol’i-poid), a. [< Gr. πολύπους, pol 
+ 4 δος, form. ] Resembling a polyp or VM ee 
polypiform or polypomorphic. 

polypoidal (pol-i-poi’dal), a. 
-al.]_ Resembling a polypus. 

Folypomed uss (pol’i-po-mé6é-dii’sé), 2 pl. 
[NL.,< L. polypus, polyp, + NL. Medusa: see 
Medusa, 2.) A group of epithelarian  Celen- 
tera, consisting of the hydrozoans and actino- 
zoans, thus together distinguished from the 
etenophorans by the possession of enidoblasts. 
According to the presence or absence of phacelle, the 
Polypomeduse are divided into Phacellot# and Aphacellz, 
the former consisting of the Scyphomeduse and Actint- 
aria, the latter of the Hydromeduse alone. The pol 


medusans are simply the coelenterates divested of the 
ctenophorans. 


polypomedusan (pol/i-pd-mé-dii’ san), a. and)n. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Polypomedusez, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

1. x. A member of the Polypomeduse. 

Polypomorpha (pol’i-po-mér’fi), πι. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πολύπους, polyp, +.0p¢4, form.] Polyps 
or polypiform ccelenterates, a prime group or 
grade of Hydrozoa: used when the ctenophores 
are iucluded in that class, the two divisions 
then being Polypomorpha and Ctenophora. 

polypor-orphic kpaltiepo-satir aik), a [ς Gr. 
πολύπους, polyp, + µορφή, form, + -ic.] Having 
theform or character of apolyp; polypoid; poly- 

iform;, of or pertaining to the Polypomorpha. 

olypora (p9-lip’6-ri), 2. [NL. (MeCoy, 1844), 

ς Gr. πολύπορος, with many pacnagen or pores: 
see polyporous.] A genus of coralligenous hy- 
drozoans or Hydrocoralling, belonging to the 
family Siylasteride. 

Polyporaceez (pol’i-p6-ra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL., 
< Polyporus + -acezx.| A family of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, typified by the genus Polypo- 
rus. Incorrectly spelled Polyporiacez. 

polyporite (p6-lip’6-rit), π. [< Polyporus + 
-ite*.] In geol., a fungus-like organism resem; 
bling Polyporus versicolor. 

polyporolil. (p6-lip’6-roid), a. [< Polyporus + - 
-oid.] In bot., similar to, characteristic of, or 
belonging to the genus Polyporus. 

polyporous (p0-lip’6-rus), a. [< Gr. πολύπορος, 
with many pores, < πολύς, many, + πόρος, a pas- 
sage, pore: see pore2.] Having many pores; 
cribrate ; ethmoid; foraminulate. 

Pgs hia vs (p6-lip’o-rus),. [NL. (Fries, 1815), 
ς Gr, πολύς, many, + πόρος, 8 passage, pore.) 
A very large, widely dis- y 
tributed genus of hyme- 
nomycetous fungi, typical 
of the family Polypora- 
cex, having the hyme- 
nium lining long, narrow, 


round, or angular tubes. 
They are very familiar objects, 
forming little shelves or brack- 
ets attached to dead or decaying 
wood, some being very small, 
others several or many inches 
in circumference. P:. Laricis 
is the white or.p ng agaric, 
or larch-agaric, used internally 
to check sweats, sometimes as a 
purgative and emetic, and exter- 
nally 38. α styptic.. See agarie 
and amadou. 


polypose (pol’i-pds), a. 
[< L. polyposus: see poly- 
pous.|. Same as polypous. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 


[< polypoid + 





Polyporus ligneus. 
longitudinal section, showing 


ve = e 
polypostem § (pol’i-po- the tubular pores: 2, trans- 
stem), 2. Same‘as’polyp- of one of the pores, show. 
stem. ing the basidia and the hy- 


olypostylar (pol’i-po- Ὁ 
Pe AY), pA [< polypostyle + -ar3.] Pertaining 
to a polypostyle, or having its character. 
polypostyle (pol’i-pd-stil), 7. [ζ Gr. πολύπους, 
many-footed (see polyp), + στῦλος, a pillar: see 
style2.) A reduced or imperfect nutritive zoéid 
of a hydroid hydrozoan, without mouth or ten- 
tacles; a dactylozoéid. 
olypotome (pol’i-p6-tém), Αα. [< Gr. πολύπους, 
polypus, -F -τομος, < téuvewv, ταμεῖν, σαί.] An 
instrument for excising a polypus. | 
polypous (pol’i-pus), a. [a . polypeux = x 
poliposo = Pg. polyposo = It. poliposo, < Li. poly- 
posus, having polypus in the nose, ς polypus, 
polypus: see polypus.] Of the nature of a poly- 
pus; having many feet or roots, like a polypus. 
polypragmatic (pol’i-prag-mat’ik), @. and n. 
[Formerly polipragmatick; < Gr. πολυπράγµατος, 
paving many things to do, meddlesome, inquisi- 
tive, πολύς, many, + πρᾶγμα, a thing to do 
affair, pl. tpdyuata, business: see pragmatic. | 
I, a, Overbusy or meddlesome; forward; offi- 
cious. ‘[Rare.] 


polypragmatic 

II, x. A meddlesome or officious person. | 
Jesuited polipragmaticks. Burton. (Davies.) 
polypragmatical (pol’i-prag-mat’i-kal), a. [< 
polypragmatic + -al,| Same as polypragmatic. 

His [the busybody’s] actions are polypragmatical, his 
feet peripatetical. Erasmus pictures him to the life: 
“He knows what every merchant got in his voyage, what 
plots are at Rome, what stratagems with the Turk, &.” 

σε Rev. T, Adams, Works, 1. 502, 

polypragmaty (pol-i-prag’ma-ti),n. [As poly- 
pragmat-ic + -y3.] The state of being over- 
engaged in business or affairs. [Rare. ] 
polypragmon (pol-i-prag’mon); ”. [Formerly 


Polyptychodon (pol-ip-tik’d-don),n. 
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ter, roll, neut. of πολύπτυχος, with many leaves 
or folds, < πολύς, many, + πτύξ(πτυχ-) or πτυχή, 
fold. Cf. policy?, from the same souree.] A 
combination of panels or frames, more than 
three in number, for receiving paintings. on one 
or both sides of every leaf.. Compare diptych 
and triptych. Maskell, Russian: Art, 8. K. Μ. 
Handbook, 

(NL. 


(Owen), < Gr. πολύπτυχος, with many folds (see 
polyptych), + ddov¢ (ddovt-) = Ei, tooth,|] A genus 
of cretaceous plesiosaurians: same as Lasilo- 
SQUurUs. 


polipragmon, polipragman ; < OF. polipragmon, polypus (pol’i-pus), ”.; pl. polypi (-pi). [NL., 
< Gr. πολυπράγµων, a busybody, «πολύς, much, <L. polypus (pl. polypi), < Gx. πολύπους (pl. πολύ- 
many, + πρᾶγμα, affair, πράσσει», act.) A busy- ποδες, poet. or dial. πολύποι), a polypus: see 


body; an officious person. 
polypragmonist;+ (pol-i-prag’m6-nist), n.  [< 
polypragmon +.-ist.] Same as polypragmon. 
Dry tobacco with my [hornbook’s] leaves, you good dry- 
brained polypragmonists, Dekker, Gull’s Hornboo 
Foren (pol-i-pri’on), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
ς Gr. πολύς, many, + πρίων, a saw.] A genus 
of serranoid fishes; the stone-basses. ‘The anal 
spines are strong, the dorsal spines serrated, th 
ostegals seven, and the teeth all villiform; the tail is not 
forked, and there is a a ridge on theoperculum. P. 
americanus isa large fish, 6 feet long, of the coasts of south- 
ern Eurone and Africa, sometimes known as the stone-bass, 
wreck-fish, and cermer, and Ῥ. oxygeneios is an inhabitant 
of the temperate Pacific, 
polyprism (pol’i-prizm),.n.. [¢ Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ πρίσμα, a prism: see prism.] .A.eompound 
prism formed of several prisms of different 
materials, but of the same angle, connected at 
their ends, and used to show the unequal re- 
fracting power of different media. 
polyprismatic (pol’i-priz-mat’ik), a... [= It. 
poliprismatico, < Gr. πολύς, many, + πρίσμα, Α 
prism: see prism, prismatic.) In mineral., hav- 


ing crystals presenting numerous prisms in a polysarcous (pol-i-siir’kus), a. 


single form. 

Dene ovacons (pol-i-pro’t6-dont), a. and: 3. 
[< Gr. πολύς, many, + πρῶτος, first, + ὀδούς 
(ὀδοντ-) = κ tooth.]. I, a. Having. several 
front teeth: noting the insectivorous or car- 
nivorous dentition of marsupials, in which the 


ebranchi: Polyrhizal (pol-i-r1’zal), a. 


polyrhizous (pol-i-ri’zus), a. 


polyscelia (pol-i-s6’li-i),.n. 


polyp.| 1. In zodl.: (a) A poulp or cuttle,» (0) 
A polyp, in any sense. (6) [σαρ.] (1) A genus of 
cuttles. (2) A-genus of polyps.— 2. In pathol., 
any kind of tumor growing from a mucous. mem- 
brane, of rounded form, and more or less dis- 
tinetly peduneculated. .The term is most fre- 
quently applied to benign growths.— Polypus- 
forceps, a forceps for grasping and tearing off polypi. ; 
[<, Gr. πολύρριζος, 
with many roots: see polyrhizous.] Same as 
polyrhizous. 

[Prop. *polyr- 
rhizous; = Ἐ. polyrrhize; <¢ Li. polyrrhizos, « 
Gr. πολύρριζος, with many roots, ¢ πολύς, many, 
+ pita, root.] In bot., possessing, numerous 
rootlets independently of those. by which the 
attachment is effected, 


polysarcia (pol-i-siir’si-a), n. . [Ν Li, < Gr. πολυ- 


σαρκία, fleshiness, ς πολύσαρκος, fleshy: see poly- 
sarcous.|] 1. Exeess of flesh.—2, In dot.; an ex- 
cess of sap, giving rise to unnatural or abnormal 
wth. Thomas, Med. Dict.—Polysarcia adi- 
posa, obesity,— Polysarcia cordis, obese heart, 
[ς Gr. πολύσαρ- 
κος, having much flesh, fleshy, ς πολύς, much, + 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh.] Affected with polysarcia; 


obese. 

[NL., ς Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σκέλος, the leg.] In ;teratol., a mon- 
ster having many legs. 


incisors are small, several, and much alike, and polyschemua hic (pol’i-ské-mat’ik), a.. Same as 


the canines, large and specialized: contrasted ο 


with diprotodont. 
II, »..A polyprotodont. marsupial. 
Polyprotodontia (pol-i-pro-td-don’shi-i), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl.: see polyprotodont.] The car- 
nivorous or polyprotodont marsupials, a prime 
division of Marsupialia, having more than two 
incisors (at least 1n the lower jaw) and special- 
ized canines. 
polyp-stem (pol’ip-stem), ». <A polyp-stock; 
the stem of a polypidom, common to several 
polypites. Also polypostem. 
polyp-stock (pol’ip-stok), n. The stock of a 
Pores a polypary or polypidom. 
olypterids (pol-ip-ter’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Polypterus + -ide.) A family of εκ ΑΡ 
gian ganoid fishes, typified by the genus Polyp- 
terus; the bichirs. They have lozenge-shaped ganoid 
scales, fins without fulcra, a series of dorsal spines, to 
which an articulated finlet is attached, anal situated close 
to the caudal fin, the vent near the end of the tail, the 


abdominal! part of the vertebral column much longer than 
the caudal portion, and no pseudobranchie. 


polypteroid (po-lip’te-roid), a. and.n.. I, a. Re- 
ο or related to the fin-fishes;. belonging 
to the Polypteroidei. ο) A ay 

II, x. A member of the Polypteroidei. 

Po roidei (p6-lip-te-roi’dé-1), α. pl. [< NL. 
Polypiterus, q.v., + Gr. εἶδος, form. ] .A.subor- 
der of ganoid fishes, represented by. the Polyp- 

ο and eats related families oe 

olypterus (po-lip’te-rus), 2. . (Geoffro 
1802), < Gr. ος dda ab ns < λος 
many, + πτερόν, feather, wing.] The typical 
genuy of Polypteridz, remarkable for the num- 
er of. tho dorsal spines bearing rays behind. 
It contains the bichir, 
polyptoton (pol-ip-t0’ton),n. [. (> F. polyp- 
tote), < Gr. πολύπτωτον, neut. of πολύπτωτος, with 

-many cases, ¢ πολύς, many, + πτωτός, verbal adj. 
of. πίπτειν, fall (> πτῶσις, @ case).) In rhet., a 
figure consisting in the use of different cases or 
inflections of the same word, or of words of the 
same immediate derivation, in the same context. 
One of the most celebrated examples is the distich, 

' Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte tulisset, 
Aiterne vitze janua clausa foret. ; 
(Unless the death of Death had brought death to death by 
σὲ κκ ey mee of ως life TRE! glee scloged.) 
ο ip-tik),». [= F. p que, « 
ος ρολ a register, roll; < Gr. πολύπ- 
τυχον, a writing folded into many leaves, a regis- 


po 


yschematist. | 

schematist (pol-i-ské’ma-tist), a. [<LGr. 
πολυσχηµάτιστος, multiform, ς Gr. πολύς, many, + 
oxjuaticev, assume form, ζ σχήµα(τ-), form: see 
scheme,] Characterized by or existing in many 
forms or fashions; specifically, in ane. pros., 
admitting as substitutes feet not metrically 
equivalent, or containing such feet. 

polyscope (pol’i-skop),”. [= F. polyscope = Sp. 
poliseépio = Pg. polyscopo,. polyscopio, ς Gr. 
πολύς, Many, + σκοπεῖν, view. . Gr. πολύ- 
σκοπος, far-Seeing.] 1. In optics, a lens plane 
on one side and convex on the other, but hay- 


ing the convex side formed of several plane sur- 


faces or facets, so that an object seen through 


it appears multiplied. 2. In surg., an instru- 
ment for illuminating the cavities of the body 


by means of an electric light. 
polysepalous (pol-i-sep’a-lus), a. [< Gr, πολίς, 
many, + NL. sepalum, sepal.] - 
the sepals separate from each other: said of a 
calyx. ' κό 
Polysiphonia (pol’i-si-f0’ni-i), n. 
ville): see polysiphonous.| A very large, wide- 
ly distributed, and extremely variable genus 
of red alge. The fronds are filamentous or subcom- 
pressed, distichously or irregularly branching, formed of 
a monosiphonous axis and ‘several siphons, and either 
naked or with a cortical layer of irregular cells, furnished 
with numerous tufts of hyaline, monosiphonous, dichoto- 
mous filaments. The tetraspores are in one, rarely two, 
rows, in slightly altered upper branches ; cystocarps ovate- 
globose or urceolate; spores piriform, on short pedicles. 
See dough-balls, niggerhair, lobster-claws, | ) 
polysiphonous (pol-i-si’f5-nus), a [ς Gr. πο- 
λύς, many, + σίφων, a tube: see siphon.| In bot.: 
(a) Having several or many siphons: said of 
certain algze. Compare monosiphonous, and see 
siphon. (b) Resembling, belonging to, or char- 
acteristic of the genus Polysiphonia. 
polysomatic (pol’i-s6-mat’ik), a. [< Gri πολυσώ- 
µατος, with many bodies, ς πολύς, many, + σῶμα, 
body.]. Consisting of an aggregation of smaller 
grains: used by some. lithologists to note a 
grain or chondrus of this character. 
polysomitic (pol’i-sd-mit’ik), a.  [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + E. somite + -ic.] Consisting of anum- 
ber of primitively distinct somites which have 
united or become grouped into a segment or 
region of the body in any way distinguished 
from another part of the body: thus, the head, 


or thorax, or abdomen of an arthropod, such 


polyspastt (pol’i-spast), . 


polyspermal (pol-i-spér’mal), a. 


In bot., having 


[NL. (Gre- Pol 


»Hope, 1840. 


a συ | 


polystigmous 
as.an insect ora crustacean, is polysomitic. Hux- 
ley, Anat. Invert., p. 220. 
{= Sp. polis tos 
= It. polispasto, «1. : ο λος. é Gr. πολύ. 
σπαστον, 8, hoisting-tackle with many pulleys, 
neut. of πολύσπαστος, drawn by many cords, < 
“πολύς, many, +. σπᾶν, draw: see spasm.) 1. 
A machine consisting of a combination of pul- 
leys, used for raising heavy weights: a term for- 
merly used by writers on mechanies.—2, An 
apparatus of the same character formerly used 
in surgery to reduce dislocations. 
polysperm (pol’i-spérm), x. [< Gr. πολύσπερµος, 
with many seeds: see polyspermous.] A plant 
whose fruit contains many seeds. 
All of them easily raised of the kernels and roots, which 
may be got out of their polysperms. i 
Evelyn, Sylva, II. iii, § 1. (Latham.) 


[< polysper- 
m-ous + -al.] Same as polyspermous. 
polyspermous (pol-i-spér’mus), a. [=—'Sp. po- 
lispermo = Pg. polyspermo = It. polispermo, < 
Gr. πολύσπερµος, with many seeds, «πολύς, many, 
+ σπέρµα, seed: see sperm.] Containing many 
seeds: as, a polyspermous capsule or berry. 
polyspermy (pol’i-spér-mi), 7». [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σπέρμα, seed.] Impregnation of an 
ovum by more than one spermatozoén. ~~ 
polyspire (pol’i-spir), ». [<.Gr.o2tc, many, + 
σπεῖρα, coil.] In zodl., a structure resultin 
from continued spiral growth through severa 
revolutions. ποιο. Brit., XXII. 417. 


polysporangium (pol’i-spo-ran’ji-um), n.; pl. 


polysporangia (-i). [NL., ς Gr, πολύς, many, 
+ NL. sporangium.] .The.cystocarp of the 
red sea-weeds. να ο 
polyspore (pol’i-spor), πα. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ σπόρος, seed: see spore.] In bot.; a compound 
spore; in certain alge, a compound spore com- 
osed of several or many spores. or cells. 
olysporea (pol-i-spo’re-i), », pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
πολύςν Many, + σπόρος, seed, + -ea.] An ordinal 
name of those coccidiid sporozoans whose cyst- 
contents are convertedintoa great many spores, 
as in the genus Klossia. Aimé Schneider... 
polysporean.. (pol-i-spo’ré-an), a. and ». 1. a- 
Rorpaporgus ; of or pertaining tothe Polysporea. 
. n..A member of the order Polysporea. 
polyspored, (pol’i-spord), a. [< polgsnere + 
a ] In bot., containing or producing many 
spores, as the asciof certain fungi, which 
contain from twenty to one hundred or more 
instead of eight, the usual number. ; 
polysporic (pol-i-spor’ik), a. [< polyspor-ous 
+ -ἴθ.].. In.vot., same as polysporous. : 
polysporous (pol-i-sp6’rus), a. .[=F. polyspore, 
< Gr, πολύσπορος, with many seeds or crops, « 
πολύς, many, + σπόρος, seed: see Spore.] , Pro- 
ducing many spores. Specifically —(a) In bot., same 
as polyspored. (b) In zodél.; polysporean. 
polystachous (po-lis’ta-kus), a. [« Gr. πολύς, 
many, + στάχυς, an ear of corn, a spike.) In 
bot., having many spikes. Off 
polystaurium (pol-i-sta’ri-um),., [NL.: see 
polystauron.] Same as stauracin. 
polystauron (pol-i-sta’ron), π. 9 [< Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σταῖρον, a stake; pale, eross.] Same 
as stauracin. ! 
ών (pol-i-stem’6-nus), α. [< Gr. 
πολύς, Many, + στήµων, Warp (stamen).} Ἠαν- 
ing many stamens; having stamens more. than 
double the number of a and petals: said 
of flowers. Encye. Brit., IV. 125. © | Ἱ 
polystichous. (po-lis’ti-kus), a. {ς Gr. πολύς, 
many, + στίχος, row, line.} In nat. hist., ar- 
ranged in numerous rows or ranks; multifari- 
ous. Compare monostichous and distichous. 
Polysticta (pol-i-stik’ ti), . [NL.(T.C. Eyton, 
1836), < Gr. πολόστικτος, much-spotted, < πολύς, 
many, + στικτός, verbal adj. of στίζειν, prick, 
spot.} 1. A genus of ducks related to the ei- 
ders, but having the bill not gibbous, without 
frontal processes, and not feathered to the nos- 
trils, and its tomial edge dilated and leathery. 


There is only one species, P. stellert or dispar; known. as 


Steller’s eider, a beautiful duck of circumpolar distribu- 
tion. The male is chiefly white, black, and chestnut-brown, 
tinged with sea-green on the head. Also called Macropus, 
Stelleria, and Eniconetta or Heniconetta. vey 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 


N 


polystigm (pol’i-stim), . [< Gr. πολύς, many,+ 
στίγμα, point, mark.) A figure composed of a 
number of points. 

polystigmous (pol-i-stig’mus), a. [ς τ. πολύς, 
many, + στίγµα, mark: see. stigma.].In bot., 
having many carpels, everyone bearing a stig- 
ma: said of a flower. gat 


Polystoma 


Polystoma (p0-lis’td-mi4), n. 
στοµος, having many mouths, ς πολύς, many, + 
στόμα, mouth.] Same as Polystomum. 

Polystomata (pol-i-st0’ma-tii), , pl. 
neut. pl. of polystomatus: see polystomatous. | 
1, The sponges or Porifera, as metazoie organ- 
isms contrasted with all other Metazoa, or Mono- 
stomata: so called from their many mouths or 
oscula.— 2. In Saville Kent’s system of classi- 
fication,.one of four sections of Protozoa, con- 
sisting of the suctorial or tentaculiferous ani- 
maleules, or the acinetiform infusorians, having 
many tentacular organs, each of which ‘serves 
as a tubular sucking-mouth: contrasted with 
Eustomata, Discostomata, and Pantostomata. 
The group is oftener called Tentaculifera, 

polystomatous (pol-i-stom’a-tus), a. [< NL. 
polystomatus (ef. Gr. πολύστοµος), < Gr. πολύς, 
many, + στόµα, mouth.] Baring many mouths 
or apertures for the ingestion of food; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Polystomata. 

polystome (pol’i-stom), », [= F. polystome, < 
Gr. πολύστοµος, having many mouths, ς πολύς, 
many, + oréua,mouth.] Ananimal with many 
mouths.’ (a) A member of the Polystomata, in either 

sense, 38 a sponge or an acinetiform infusorian.. (9) Α tre- 

matoid of the suborder Polystomea; a polystome-fluke, 

Polystomea (pol-i-sto’mé-i), π. pl. [NL., < 
Gr, πολύστομος, having many mouths: see poly- 
αίοπιο] Asuborder of Trematoidea, containing 
trematoid worms with two small lateral suckers 
on the head. and several posterior suckers, with 
which a pair of large chitinous hooks are often 
found. Some species are elongated, and present a kind 


of segmentation. ‘They are for the most part ectopara- 
sitic. ‘The term is contrasted with Distomea. » — 


Polystomez (pol-i-std’mé-6), m. pl. 


Polystomea. sn 
polystome-fluke Sinan met pe n. Afiuke or 
amily Polystomide. , 


Same as 


trematoid of the 
olystomia, x. Plural of polystomium. 

Bol omidz (pol-i-stom‘i-dé), # | ος 
Polystomum + -idz.] A family of polystoma- 
tous Trematoidea, typified by the genus Polysto- 
mum, having several posterior suckers, usually 

aired and disposed in two lateral rows, and re- 
inforced by an armature of chitinous hooks. 
polystomium (pol-i-st6’mi-um), η. pl. polysto- 
mia (-8). [NL.: see polystome.] One of the 
numerous fine pores at the ends of the ramifi- 
cations of the oral arms in some acalephs, re- 
placing the original mouth, which has become 
closed by the gradual union of the arms. 

Pol mum (po-lis’t6-mum), ». [NL.: see 
polystome.| The typical genus of Polystomida, 
having an oral but no lateral sucker on the an- 
terior end, four eyes, and at the posterior end 
six suckers, each with a hook, two median 
hooks, and ten small hooks. ‘The species are para- 
sitic, as P. integerrimum in the bladder of frogs, and P. 
ocellatum in the pharynx of turtles. A fluke formerly 
called P. sanguinicola, now Hexathyridium venarum, is 
found in venous blood. Also Polystoma. 

1 le (pol’i-stil), a. [= F. polystyle = It. 
oa istilo, ς Gr. πολύστυλος, with many columns, < 
πολύς, many,  στῦλος, a column: see style2.] In 
arch., having, characterized by, or supported 
by many columns; surrounded by several rows 
of columns, as some Moorish or Arabic courts. 
polystylous (pol-i-sti‘lus), a. [< Gr. πολύστυλος, 
with many columns, ¢ πολύς, many, + στῦλος, 
column (style). Cf. polystyle.] In bot., bearing 
many styles. Gray. | 

polysyllabic (pol’i-si-lab’ik), a. [= F. poly- 
syllabique ; as polysyllab-le + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining toa polysyllable; consisting of many 
syllables, specifically of more than three. 


olysyllabical (pol/i-si-lab’i-kal), a. [< poly- 
Phase + -al.| Same as polysyllabie. 
i-sizm),n. [<poly- 


pm re (pol‘i-si-lab 

syllabic + «ism.]. Polysyllabie character; the 
quality of having or of being composed of many 
(specifically more than three) syllables. 

pol ae (pol-i-sil’a-bizm), π.. [< poly- 
syllab-le + -ism.} Same as polysyllabicism. 

polysyllable (pol-i-sil’a-bl), π. [= F. polysyl- 
labe = Sp. polistlabo = Pg. polysyllabo = It. 
polisillabo, a polysyllable, <.Gr. πολυσύλλαβος, 

olysyllabic, ¢ Gr. πολύς, many, + συλλαβή, ο 

Lape: see syllable.) A word of several 'sylla- 
bles; usually, a word of four or more syllables, 
“words of one syllable being called monosyllables, 
those of two dissyllables, and those of three tri- 
syllables. Alig: yi 

polysyllogism (pol-i-sil’6-jizm), ». [ς Gr. 
πολύς, many, + συλλογισμός, Syllogism: see syllo- 

gism.| A combination of syllogisms; a chain of 

reasoning.— Manifest polysyllogism. See manifest. 


ο (τν. πολύ- polysyllogistic (pol-i-sil-d-jis’tik), a. 
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[< poly- 
syllog-ism + -istic (ef. syllogistic).] Consisting 
of a chain of syllogisms. 


polysymmetry + -ic-al.] Divisible into exactly 
similar halves by more than one plane, as is the 
case with all regular flowers. Actinomorphous 
is a Synonym. : i 

polysymmetrically (pol’i-si-met’ri-kal-i), adv. 
In a polysymmetrical manner; in accordance 
with polysymmetry. 

polysymmetry (pol-i-sim’et-ri), n. [< Gr. rote, 
many, + συμμετρία, symmetry: see symmetry.) 
Susceptibility of division into like halves by 
more than one plane; the state of being poly- 
symmetrical. 

polysyndeton (pol-i-sin‘de-ton), απ. [NL., = 
F. polysyndéte = Sp. polisindeton = Pg. polysyn- 
deton, < NL. polysyndeton, < Gr. “πολυσύνδετον, 
prop. neut. of *zoAvobvderoc, joined in various 
ways, πολύς, ey ὃν + σύνδετος, bound together: 
see asyndeton.] In rhet., a figure consisting in 
the use of a number of conjunctions in close 
succession; introduction of all the members 
of a series of codrdinate words or clauses with 
conjunctions: opposed {ο asyndeton. Asyndeton 
produces an accelerated, polysyndeton a retarded move- 
ment in the sentence. Asyndeton gives an effect of accu- 
mulation and energy, polysyndeton demands special and 


deliberate attention to each separate word and clause in- 
troduced. Rom. viii. 35, 38, 39 is an example. 


polysynthesis (pol-i-sin’the-sis), ». [NL., < 
Gr. πολύς, many, + εσις, composition: see 
synthesis.| Composition of many elements; spe- 
cifically, in philol., composition from an abnor- 
mal number and variety of elements. 

polysynthetic (pol’i-sin-thet’ik), a. [= F. 
polysynthétique, < Gr. πολυσύνθετος, nauch-com- 
pounded, < πολύς, much, + σύνθετος, compound- 
ed: see synthetic.] 1. In philol., compounded 
of a number and variety of elements beyond 
the usual norm; exhibiting excessive intricacy 
of synthetic structure, as by the incorporation 
of objective and adverbial elements in the verb 
forms; incapsulated: as, a κ he word; 
characterized by such compounds: as, a poly- 
syntheticlanguage: first applied by Du Ponceau 
to the class of languages spoken by the Indian 
tribes of America. Also incorporative and (rare- 
ly) megasynthetic.— 2. Tn mineral., compounded 
of a number of thin lamellx in twinning posi- 
tion to each other, or characterized by this kind 
of structure: as, a polysynthetic twin. See twin. 

Felspar, very fresh and clear, sometimes with distinct 
polysynthetic twin lines. : Nature, XXX. 12. 

polysynthetical (pol’i-sin-thet’i-kal), a. [< 
polysynthetic + -al.] Same as polysynthetic. 

polysynthetically (pol’i-sin-thet’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a polysynthetic manner; by polysynthesis. 

poly yhtheticiam (pol’i-sin-thet’i-sizm), n. [< 
polysynthetic + 
polysynthetic. — 

polysynthetism (pol-i-sin’the-tizm),n, [< poly- 
synthet-ic + -ism.] Polysynthetic structure ; 
polysyntheticism. 

If we cannot prove the American languages related ex- 
cept by the characteristic of polysynt ν 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 268. 
polytechnic (pol-i-tek’nik), a. and η. [= F. 
polytechnique = Sp. politécnico = Pg. Par eae 
nico = It. politechnico, ς Gr. πολύτεχνος, skilled 
in many arts, ς πολύς, many, + τέχνη, art: see 
technic.| I, a. Concerning or comprehending 
many arts: noting specifically educational in- 
stitutions in which instruction is givenin many 
arts, more particularly with reference to their 
practical application. 

11. n. 1. An exhibition of objects belonging 
to the industrial arts and manufactures.—2. 
An educational institution, especially for in- 
struction in technical subjects. Such institu- 
tions are in successful operation all over the 
clytechnical (pol-i-tek’ni-kal), a. [<-polytech- 
ο cal (pol-i-tek’ni-kal), a. olytec 

nt? +-al.] 1. Same as etm ma Boy aoe 
tising many arts. 

The trade guilds of the great polytechnical cities of In- 
dia are not, however, always exactly coincident with the 
sectarian or ethnical caste of a particular class of artisans. 
Sir George C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, 1. 158. 

polytechnics (pol-i-tek’niks), m. [Pl. of poly- 
technic (see -ics).] The science of the mechan- 
eng ᾠο ιδ δω) re sai 
olyterpene (pol-i-tér’pen), η. poly(meric 
ee ee chem., any one of a dase of 


substances polymeric with the terpenes. The 
class includes, among other substances, caoutchouc, gutta- 
percha, balata, dammar-resin, and the fossil resins fich- 
telite, hartite, etc. See polymeric and terpene, 


-ism.] The character of being 


polytocous 


Pol lamacea (pol-i-thal-a-ma’sé-i), 7. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. πολύς, many, + θάλαμος, chamber, + 
-acea.|.. An order of cephalopods whose shell 


[NL., polysymmetrical (pol’i-si-met’ri-kal), a. [As is polythalamous, as the ammonites, belem- 


nites, nautili, and related forms. 

polythalamaceous (pol-i-thal-a-m&’shius), a. 
Same as polythalamous, 2: said of the Polytha- 
lamacea. 

Pf tw ας (pol’i-tha-la’mi-i), ». pl. [NL., 
< Gr. πολύς, many, + θάλαμος, chamber.]} A di- 
vision of reticulate amebiform protozoans, 
whose test is many-chambered or polythala- 
mian: opposed to Monothalamia. The name is 
less exactly used as a synonym of Foraminifera. 

polythalamian (pol’i-tha-la’mi-an), a. [< Poly- 
thalamia + -an.]° Many-chambered; multiloe- 
ular; having many compartments: especially, 
noting Foraminifera of such character, in dis- 
tinction from monothalamian. See cut under 
Foraminifera. 

polythalamic. (pol-i-thal’a-mik), a. [« Poly- 
thalamia + ait Having many chamberlets, 
as a foraminifer; thalamophorous; of or per- 
taining to the Polythalamia, 

polythalamous (pol-i-thal’a-mus), a. [= F. 
polythalame, < Gr. πολύς, Maany, + Gadapoc, 
chamber.] 1. Inentom., having several ormany 
chambers: applied to the nests of insects, and 
to galls, when they contain many cells or ecom- 
partments, each destined for or inhabited by a 
single larva.—2. In conch., having many ¢om- 
partments; multilocular. 

polythecial (pol-i-thé’si-al), a. [< polythecium 
+ -al.] Forming a polythecium; pertaining to 
a οαννία zoothecium; compositely zodthe- 
cial. 
olythecium (pol-i-thé’si-um), ”.; pl. polythe- 

Pi (-%). INL x Gr. πολύς, many, + pati Bonk) 
A compound or aggregate zoéthecium, consist- 
ing of several conjoined lorice, found in vari- 
ousinfusorians. W. S. Kent, Infusoria, p. 329. 

polytheism (pol’i-thé-izm), »n. [= F. polythé- 
isme = Sp. politetsmo = Pg. politheismo = It. 
politeismo, < NL. *polytheismus, ς Gr. πολύθεος, 
of or belonging to many gods (δόξα πολύθεος, 
Poel) see polytheous, and cf. theism. ] 

elief in more gods than one; the doctrine of a 
pene. of divine beings superior to man, and 

aving part in the government of the world. 

The first author of polytheism, Orpheus, did L plainly as- 
sert one supreme God. ing fleet, 

polytheint (pol’i-thé-ist), n. [= F. polythéiste 

. politersta = Pg. politheista = It. politeista, 
CNL. *polytheista, < Gr. πολύθεος, of or belong- 
ing to many gods: see polytheism and theist. | 
One who believes in or maintains polytheism, 
or the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 

The emperor [Hadrian] indeed himself, though a poly 
theist, was very little of an idolater till the conquest by the 
Arabs. S. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt, xv. § 21. 

polytheistic (pol’i-thé-is’tik), a. [= It. poli- 
teistico; as polytheist + -ic.] 1. Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or characterized by polythe- 
ism: as, polytheistic belief or worship. 

In all polytheistic religions among savages, as well as in 
the sade | ages of heathen antiquity, it is the irregular 
events of nature only that are ascribed to the agency and 
power of the gods. Adam Smith, Hist. Astron., iii. 
2. Believing in a plurality of gods: as, a poly- 
olythe istical (pol/i-thé-is’ti-kal) < 
ο eistical (pol’i-thé-is’ti-kal), a. [« pol 

λείο "3 re ot a polytheistic bharaétnrs a 

polytheistically (pol’i-thé-is’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of a polytheist or of polytheism; 
as regards polytheism. 

polytheize (pol’i-thé-iz), v. 4.; Be and pp. 
polytheized, ppr. polytheizing. [= Ε'. polythéiser; 
as polythe-ism + -ize.| To adhere to, advocate, 
or inculeate the doctrine of polytheism ; believe 
in a plurality of gods. Milman. 

polytheoust, a. [< Gr. πολύθεος, of or belonging 
to many gods, ς πολύς, many, + θεός, oa see 
theism, Cf. atheous.] Characterized by poly- 
theism; polytheistical. ; ) 

Heav'n most abhor’d Polytheous piety. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xxi. 58. 

polythoret, η. [Origin obscure: app. an error 
for polyphone.] See the quotation. 

I went to that famous physitian Sir Fr. Prujean, who 
shew’d me his laboratorie. . . . He plaied to me likewise 
on the polythore, an instrument having something of the 
harp, lute, theorbo, &c. It was a sweete instrument, by 
none known in England, or deserib’d by any author, nor 
us’d but by this skilfull and learned doctor. 

. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 9, 1661. 

polytocous (po-lit’o-kus), a. [ά Gr. πολυτόκος, 
bringing forth many young ones, ς πολύς, many, 
+ -τοκος, « τίκτειν, τεκεῖν, bring forth.}] 1. 


polytocous 


ducing many or several at a birth; multiparous. 
Also polytokous, polyparous.—2. In bot., fruitin 
year after year, as perennials: a term propose 
by Gray in place of De Candolle’s ee. ane, 


mous (p6-lit’d6-mus), a. Gr. πολύς, 
oe, + Binns ταμεῖν, cut.] 1. In bot., sub- 
divided into many distinct subordinate. parts, 
which, however, not being jointed to the pet- 
iole, are not true leaflets: said of leaves.— 2. 
Dividing once or repeatedly into sets of three 
or more branches: opposed to dichotomous. 
polytomy (p6-lit’d-mi), n. [< polytom-ous + 
-y>.] Division into more than two parts: distin- 
guished from dichotomy. 
polytope (pol’i-toép), n. [ς Gr. πολύς, many, + 
τόπος, 8 place.} A form in n-dimensional geom- 
etry corresponding to a polygon or polyhedron. 
Polytrichacez (pol’i-tri-ka’sé6-é), η. pl. [NL., 
ς Polytrichum + -acez.] . A family of acrocar- 
pous bryaceous mosses, typified by the genus 


Polytrichum, It embraces plants that.are very variable 
in size and appearance, of woody or strong texture. ΄ The 
capsule is long-pedicellate, erect or cernuous, and cylin- 
drical or angular, provided with a cucullate calyptra, 
which may be naked, spinulose, or hairy, and with a 
peristome of 32, 64, or rarely 16 teeth. Other important 
genera are Pogonatum and Atrichum. 

[< Gr. πολί- 


polytrichous (po-lit’ri-kus), a. 
τριχος, having much hair, ς πολύς, many, + 
θρίξ (τριχ-), ἃ hair.].. Very hairy; densely 
or uniformly ciliate, as an embryo or an 
animalcule. 

Polytrichum (po-lit’ri-kum), πα. [NL., (Dille- 
nius, 1719), < Gr, πολύτριχος, having much hair; 
see polytrichous.}| A genus of tallshowy mosses, 


type of the family Polytrichacez. They grow in wide, 
large tufts from creeping shoots. The stems are erect, 
woody, and triangular ; the leaves are rigid and coriaceous, 
linear-lanceolate, sheathing below, and spreading above. 
The capsule is from four- to six-sided, oblong or ovate, and 
re ΦΚ with a cuculliform calyptra, which is cov- 
with long hairs forming a dense mat, whence the name 
of hatrcap-moss. The peristome is single, of 64 teeth. The 
‘genus is widely distributed in north temperate and arctic 
countries, there being 6 species and several varieties in 
North America. See bear’s-bed, silver heather (under hea- 
ther), goldilocks, 5, hatrcap-moss, golden maidenhair (under 
maidenhair), and cut under paraphysis. 
nit dive to (pol’i-trok), ». [< Polytrocha.] A 
polytrochal or polytrochous organism, 
olytrocha (po-lit’rd-ki), m. pl. [NL. (Ehren- 
berg), ς Gr. πολύς, many, + τροχός, a wheel.) 
A division of natant Rotifera or wheel-animal- 
cules, in which the wheel or swimming-organ 
has several lobes surrounding the anterior end 
of the body. 
polytrochal (p6-lit’rd-kal), a. [< Polytrocha + 
-al.} 1. Having several ciliate zones, or girdles 
of cilia, as an embryo worm: correlated with 
mesotrochal, telotrochal.—2, In Rotifera, of or 
pertaining to the Polytrocha. 
polytrochous (p6-lit’r6-kus), a. [< Gr. πολύς, 
4 many, + τροχός, a wheel.) Same as polytrochal. 
polytropic(pol-i-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. πολύς, many 
+ τρέπειν, turn.] Turning several times round 
8 pole.—Polytropic function, See function. 
po age (pol’i-ti-paj),2. [= I. polytypage; 
as polytype + -αφο.] A peculiar mode of stereo- 
typing, by which facsimiles of wood-engravings, 
ete., are produced in metal, from which impres- 
sions are taken as from types: See polytype. 
pol (pol’i-tip), n.anda.. [= F. polytype; 
ς Gr. πολύς, many, + τύπος, type: see type.} I. 
n. Acast orfacsimile of an engraving, matterin 
tyes etc., produced - ressing a woodcut or 
other plate into semi-fluid metal. An intaglio ma- 


trix is the result ; and from this matrix, in a similar way, 
a: type in relief is obtained. 
| α. Pertaining to polytypage; produced by 
polytypage. | 
polytype (pol’i-tip), v.t.; pret.and pp. polytyped, 
pr. polytyping. ἴς polytype,n.] Το reproduce 
polytypage: as, to polytype an engraving. 
polytypic (pol-i-tip’ik), a. [ς Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ τύπος, type: see typic. Cf. polytype.] Same 
as polytypical. 
A new species may beone that has been formed by mono- 
typic transformation, the old form disappearing with the 
roduction of the new, or it may be one that has arisen 
ugh polytypic transformation. 
Amer, Jour, Sci., 34 ser.,; XX XIX. 22. 
polytypical (pol-i-tip’i-kal), a. Having several 
‘ormany types; represented by numerous forms: 
opposed to monotypical: as, a polytypical family 
of animals. | | | 
polyuresis (pol’i-a-ré’sis),n. [NL., ς Gr. πολύς, 
‘many, + odpyorc, urination, < οὐρεῖν, urinate, < 
οὗρον, urine: see urine.) Same as polyuria. 
polyuria (pol-i-a’ri-i), π. [NL., ς Gr. πολύς, 
much, + οὔρον, urine.] The passing of an ex- 
Sees quantity of urine, especially of normal 
ne. 
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lyuric (pol-i-a’rik), a. and n. © [< polyuria + 
οι i ie Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
polyuria, 
11. ». One affected with polyuria. 
polyvoltine (pol-i-vol’tin), π. [< Gr. roAte, 
many, + It. volta, turn, time, + -inel.] A silk- 
worm which yields more than one crop of co- 
coonsa year: usually applied only to those races 
which have more than four yearly generations. 


For the protection of the mulberry-trees, the raising of 
olyvoltines, or worms that hatch several broods a year, is 
orbidden in many countries. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX VI. 500. 


polyzoalt (pol-i-z6’%), ”.; pl. polyzoz (-6). 
[NL.: see polyzoon.] The original name of one 
of the animals afterward grouped as Polyzoa 
and Bryozoa; a kind of polyzoan or bryozoan. 


On Polyzoa, a new animal, an inhabitant of some zo- 
ophytes. J. Vaughan Thompson, Zool. Researches (1830). 


Polyzoa2 (pol-i-z0’ii), n. pl... [NL., pl. of poly- 
zoon, q. ν.] 1. A class of molluseoid inver- 
tebrated animals; the moss-animaleules, sea- 


mosses, or sea-mats. Theyare invariably compound, 
forming aggregated or colonial organisms originating by 
germination from a single parent polyzoon, and inhabit a 
polyzoary or polyzoarium comparable to the polypary or 
polypidom of a compound hydrozoan. (See polypary.) 
The individual or person of such a stock is called a a - 
ide, and differs from the polypite of a ccelenterate in 
aving a complete and distinct alimentary canal sus- 
pended freely in a body-cavity or coloma, and in many 
otherrespects. There are definite oral and anal apertures, 
not communicating directly with the perivisceral cavity. 
The mouth is within an oral disk or lophophore support- 
ing a circlet of ciliated tentacles, the lophophore being 
comparable to the wheel-organ of rotifers. The intestine 
is bent on itself toward the oral end of the body, bringing 
the anus near the mouth, either within or without the 
circlet of lophophoral tentacles, whence the terms ento- 
proctous and ectoproctous. There is a well-defined nervous 
system, the nerve-ganglion being situated in the reénter- 
ing angle of the alimentary canal, between the mouth 
and the anus. The respiratory system is represented by 
the ciliated tentacles exsertile from the body-sac. There 
is no heart, The 
Polyzoa are her- 
maphrodite, and 
the sexual or- 
gans are con- 
tained within 
the body-walls. 
Besides the true 
sexual reproduc- 
tion, and propa- 
tion by bud- . 
ing or gemma- 
tion, they exhibit 
in many cases 8 
process of dis- 
continuous gem- 
mation. These 
creatures are 
chiefly marine, 
and are found 





A Portion of the Polyzoarium of Plumatella 
repens, one of the Polyzoa, with several poly- 
c pides protruding from the cells of the ectocyst. 
incrusting sub- ' 
merged stones, shells, wood, seaweed, and other objects ; 
but some inhabit fresh water. There is great diversity in 


size, form, and outward aspect. Some resemble corals, 
or polyps of various kinds, and all were confounded with 
various coelenterates under the name of corallines. Though 
quite definite as a class, the systematic position of the 
Polyzoa has been much disputed. Besides having been 
classed as radiates, zodphytes, and polyps, they have been 
regarded (α) as worms, and approximated to the Rotifera, 
being sometimes associated with the rotifers 88 α class of 
Vermes ; (b) as worms, and approximated to the Gephyrea ; 
(c) as molluscoids, and associated with the brachiopods as 
a division apart called Malacoscolices ; (d) as molluscoids, 
and associated with brachiopodsand tunicates in a division 
Molluscoidea ; (e) or as mollusks, classed with brachiopods 
and lamellibranchs in a group called Lipocephala. Their 
proper position is near or with the brachiopods. The di- 
vision of the Polyzoa into orders, etc., is not less disputed. 
Regarded as related to the siphunculoid gephyrean worms, 
the Polyzoa have been considered to form a third section, 
called Eupolyzoa, or Polyzoa proper, of such organisms (the 
other two being Pterobranchia and Vermiformia), and then 
divided intotwosubclasses — Ectoprocta,with anus external 


to the circlet of tentacles, and Endoprocta, with anus inter- . 


nal to the tentacles—the former consisting of two orders, 
Phylactolemata and Gymnolemata. Again, the Polyzoa 
proper have been directly divided into (a) Gymnolzmata, 
consisting of the Chilostomata, Cyclostomata, and Ctenvsto- 
mata, without an es and (6) Phylactolemata, with 
an epistome, these latter being commonly called the fresh- 
water polyzoans. The families and genera are numerous, 
and date back to the Silurian. A member of the class was 
named a polyzoa by J. Vaughan Thompson in 1830; in 1831 
Ehrenberg named the class Bryozoa, and the two names 
have since continued in alternative usage. 


2. In Protozoa, the polyzoan radiolarians: an- 
other name of the Polycytiaria or Collozoa. 

polyzoal (pol-i-z0’al), a. [ς polyzoa + -al.] 
Same as polyzoan. 

polyzoan (pol-i-z6’an), a. and. [ς polyzoa + 
-απ.] 1. a. Consisting of many zodids, poly- 
pides, or persons in one compound or colonial 
aggregate; specifically, pertaining to the Poly- 
zoa, or having their characters; bryozoan. 

II. n. 1. Α member of the Polyzoa; a poly- 

zoon.—2,. An individual element of. a.com- 
pound polyzoén; a polypide. 

polyzoarial (pol’i-z0-a’ri-al), a. [ζ polyzoari- 
um + -al,| 1, Of or pertaining to a polyzoary. 





Pomacentridz 
—2. Relating to polyzoans or the Polyzoa. 
Encye. Brit., XTX. 431. 


polyzoarium (pol’i-z0-4’ri-um), ».; pl. polyzo- 
aria (-i). [NL.: see polyzoary.) A compound 
polyzoan; the common stock of a set of poly- 
zoan polypides, the result of repeated gemma- 
tion from a single embryo. Every individual zodid 
of the aggregation is a polypide; the common stock con- 
sists of an ectocyst and an endocyst, the former furnish- 
ing the special cells or cups in which each polypide is con- 
nga See cuts under Polyzoa, Plumatella, and vibracu- 

Um. 

polyzoary (pol-i-z6’a-ri), n.; pl. polyzoaries 
(ata), [ὅ NL. polyzoarium,< Peace + -ariwm.} 
The polypary or polypidom of a polyzoan; a 
colony of polypides; a compound or aggregate 
polyzoan; a polyzoal ccenecium. 

polyzoic (pol-i-z0’ik), a. [< Gr. πολύζφος, named 
from many animals, ς πολύς, many, + ζῷον, an 
animal. Cf. polyzoon.] Filled with imaginary 
animals and other beings, as primitive religious 
re μμ 2οὔῦ]βίτοιβ. Encyc. Brit., XX. 967. 

are. 

polyzonal (pol-i-z0’nal), a. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ ζώνη, belt: see zone.] Composed of many 
zones or belts: used by Sir D. Brewster to note 
burning-lenses composed of pieces united in 
rings. Lenses of a large size are constructed on this 
principle for lighthouses, as they can be obtained freer 
from defects, and have but slight spherical aberration. 

Polyzoniid# (pol’i-z6-ni’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Polyzonium + -idz.]° A family of chilog- 
nath or diplopod Myriapoda, typified by the ge- 
nus Polyzonium: called Siphonophoridz by New- 
port and Siphonizantia or Sugentia by Brandt. 
Also Polyzonide. 

Polyzonium (pol-i-z6’ni-um), n. [NL. (Brandt, 
1834), ς Gr. πολύς, many, + ζώνη, belt.}] The 
typical genus of Polyzontide. 

polyzoGéid (pol-i-zd’oid), a. [< Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ E. zooid.] Consisting of many zodids. 

The polyzodid nature of these [sponge-stocks] is made 
apparent by the presence of many oscula. . 

Claus, Zoology (trans.), p. 210. 

polyzoén (pol-i-z0’on), n.; pl. polyzoa (-). 

[NL., also polyzoum ; < Gr. πολύς, many, + ζῷον, 

animal. Cf. Gr. πολύζφος, named from many 

animals.] A member of the class Polyzoa; a 

polyzoan. | 

paleonm (pol-i-z6’um), ”.; pl. polyzoa (-i). 
[NL.] Same.as polyzoon. 

poma (po’ma), n.; pl. pomata(po’ma-tii). L., 
< Gr. πῶμα, lid, cover:] The so-called occipital 
operculum of 8 monkey’s brain, which overlaps 
parts in front of itself and thus forms a super- 
gyre over the pomatie or external occipital fis- 


Ayre Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 
Pomacanthus (NL. (La- 


| να) n. 

cépéde, 1802), < Gr. πῶμα, a lid, cover, + dxav- 
θα, a thorn.] <A genus of cheetodont fishes in 
which the preoperculum has a strong spine at 
its eae They are found in the West Indies, and are 
blackish, banded with yellow. P. arewatus and P. 
aureus, called black-angel or chirivita, are the best- 
known species. | 

pomace (pum’as),”. [Formerly also pummace, 
pomice; < OF. as if *pomace, < ML. pomacium, 
cider, < L. pomum,'an apple, etc. : see pome. 
Cf. pomage and.pomadel.| -1. The substance 
of apples or of similar fruit crushed by grind- 
ing.—2,.Fish-secrap or refuse of fishes from 
which the oil has been extracted. It is dried 
by exposure to the sun and ground up: into fish-guano. 


Pomace is, very extensively manufactured from the men- 
haden. Crude pomace is called chum. 


3. The cake left after expressing castor-oil 
from the beans. 

Pomacee (p0-ma’sé6-6), πα. pl. [NL. (Linnseus, 
1751), fem. pl. of pomaceus: see pomaceous. | 
See Pomez. | 

Pomacentridz (p6-ma-sen’tri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Pomacentrus.+ -idz.]. A family of pharyn- 
gognathous fishes, typified by the genus Poma- 





One of the Pomacentridz. Cow-pilot (Giyphidoden me reinatus). 


Pomacentridz 


centrus, with pseudobranchie, ctenoid scales, 
34 gills, and from 5 to 7 branchiostegals; the 


coral-fishes. They are fishes of tropical seas, like the 
chetodonts, feeding on animals and vegetable organisms 
on coral reefs. ‘here are about 15 genera and 160 species. 
The principal genera are Pomacentrus and Glyphidodon ; 
seven species of the former and two of the latter, among 
them σι marginatus, reach the coast of the United States 
or its vicinity. 


pomacentroid (p6-ma-sen’ troid), a. and n 1. Ῥ 


a. Resembling, related to, or belonging to the 
family Pomacentride. 
II, ». A fish of the family Pomacentridz. 
Pomacentrus (p0-ma-sen’trus), 7. -[NL. (La- 
cépéde, 1802), prop. Pomatocentrus, < Gr. πῶμα, 
lid, + κέντρον, spine.] The ical genus of 
Pomacentridz, having incisiform teeth fixed in 
one series. Numerous species inhabit tropical seas, a 
few reaching southern waters of the United States. These 





Pomacentrus Juscus. 


fishes are collectively known by the book-name of demoi- 
selles.. .P. leucostictus is West Indian and Floridian. P. 
fuscusis a West Indian species. P. rubicundus is the well- 
known garibaldi of the California coast, sometimes placed 
in another genus, Hypsypops, having the opercle and teeth 
entire. Also Pomatocentrus, 


pomaceous! (pd-ma’shius), a. [<NL. pomaceus, 
of or pertaining to apples, ete., < L. pomum, 
a fruit (as an) apple, peach, plum, ete.): see 
pome,} 1, Οἱ, pertaining to, or consisting of 
apples. 


, Autumn paints 
Ausonian hills with grapes: whilst English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests, Μα ον se ae 
' J, Philips, Cider, ii, 
2. Having the character of.a pome; 
to the Pomacee. » | 
pomaceous?..(po-ma’shius), a. [< pomace -ἵ 
-ous.] Consisting of or resembling pomace, 
Pomadasis(po-mad’a-sis),”. [NL. (Lacépéde, 
1802), ς Gr. πῶμα, lid, cover, + δασύς, hairy. ] 
A genus of hemulonid fishes, better known 
under the later name of Pristipoma. P. cro- 
cro of the Gulf of Mexico is a typical member 
of the genus. Several other fishes of the 
United States have been ascribed to this 
genus, but most of the species are East Indian. 


pomadelt, n. [ME., ς OF, *pomade, vernacu- 
larly pomee,, pommee, pomeye, f.,.also pomat, 
vernacularly pomé, pommé, pomey, m., ς ML. 
pomata, f.,a CL. 


belonging 


ink made from apples, cider, 
pomum, apple: see pome. Cf. Ῥοπιαςε.] Cider. 
May no pyement ne pomade ne presiouse drynkes 
Moyste me to the fulle ne my thurst slake, 
Til the vendage valle in the vale of Iosaphat, 
” Piers Plowman (C), xxi, 412, 
pomade? (pé-m4d’), ». [Formerly also pomado 
(after It.) (also pomatum, q. v.), = D..G. po- 
made, pommade = Sw. pomada = Dan. pomade ; 
< F. pommade (= Sp. Pg. pomada),¢ It. pomata, 
pomada,an ointment,< ML. *pomata, pomatum, 
an ointment (said:'to be so called because orig. 
made with apples),< L. pomum, apple: see pome. } 
1. A fat saturated with the odorous principles 
of flowers by enfleurage.—2. An ointment, es- 
pecially a perfumed ointment used for the scalp 
and in dressing the hair. Also pomatum. 
pomade? (pd-mad"), v. t.; pret. and pp. pomaded, 
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P. apetala and P. lanigera are small evergreen trees of 
Australia, there known as hazel, the former sharing with 
Alphitonia excelsa the name of cooper’s-wood. FP. elliptica 
is the kumerahou of New Zealand, with crisped and fra- 
grant yellow flowers, and P. phylicifolia is the tauhinu, 
both.shrubs with white branches, Several other species 
are cultivated for their flowers in Australia. : 


pomadol}, η. Same as pomade?. 

pomado?, η. See pommado. 

omaget, ”. [OF. pomage, F. pommage (ML. 
pomagium), cider, < pome, pomme, apple: see 
pome.| Same as pomace. | 

Where of late ἀαἱεβ they used much pomage, or cider, 
for want of barley, now that lacke is more commonly sup- 


plied with oates, . 
Lambard’s Perambulation (1596), p. 10. (Halliwell.) 

pomalology (p6-ma-lol’6-ji), n. Same as pomol- 
ogy, 1. 

pomander (po-man’dér),. [Also pomaunder ; 
< AF, *pome ambre (OF. pomme d@ambre), < 
ML. pomum ambrae, ‘ball of amber.’] 1. A 
perfume-ball, or a mixture of perfumes, form- 
erly carried in the pocket or suspended from 
the neck or the girdle, especially as an amulet, 
or to prevent infection in time of plague, 

Your only way to make a good pomander is this. Take 
an ounce of the purest garden mould, cleans’d and steeped 
seven days in change of motherless rose-water; then take 
the best labdanum, benjoin, both storaxes, ambergris, 
civit, and musk. Incorporate them ether and work 
them into what form you please. This, if your breath be 


not too valiant, will make you smell as sweet as my lady’s 
dog. A, Brewer (7), Lingua, iv. 8. 

He .... walks all day hanged in pomander chains for 
penance, JB. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii, 1. 
2. A hollow ball or round box used for carry- 
ing about the person the ball above described, 
and sometimes pierced with small openings to 
allow the perfume to escape. 

I have sold all my trumpery; not a counterfeit stone, 
not a ribbon, glass, pomander, brooch, table-book, ballad, 


knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep 
my pack from fasting. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 609. 


He himself carried a pomander of silver in the shape of 
an apple, stuffed with spices, which sent out a curious 
faint perfume through small holes. ; 

J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxxiii. 


pomander-ball (po-man’dér-bal), ». Same as 


pomander. - | . 

Pomard (p6-mir’), ». [F.: see def.] A good 
red Burgundy wine produced near the village 
of Pomard, in the department of Céte-d’Or, 
France. The wine from the whole district that 
comes up to a certain degree of excellence is 
included under this name. 

pomarine (pom’a-rin), a [ς NL. pomarinus, 
irreg. for pomatorhinus : see pomatorhine.| In 
ornith., pomatorhine: only applied to the poma- 
rine jiger or skua-gull, Stercorarius pomarinus 
or pomatorhinus. 
omata, η... Plural of poma. 

omatiacea (p0-ma-ti-a’sé-a), n. pl. 
Pomatiide. 

Pomatias (pd-ma’ti-as), η. TNs 
ς Gr. πωµατίας, απ. operculated .. 
shell, « πῶμα, a lid, cover.}. A 
genus of operculated land-shells, 
typical of the family Pomatiide. 

pomatic (pd-mat’ik), a. [< po- 
ma(t-) + -ic.] Pertaining to the 
poma; caused by the overlapping 
of the poma, as an apparent fis- 
sure of the monkey’s brain; oper- 
cular. Buck’s Handbook of Med. i 
Sciences, VIII. 161. Babes. area) 

Pomatiidze (p6-ma-ti’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Po- 
matias:+ -idz.| A family of terrestrial teenio- 
glossate gastropods, typified by the genus Po- 


matias, The animal has a characteristic lingual den- 
tition, the central tooth being narrow, the lateral and 
internal marginal unicuspid, and the external marginal 
very small; the shell is turreted, and the operculum mul- 


Same as 





Pomatias obscu- 
rus. (Line shows 


pomegranate 


the emarginate opercle; < Gr. πῶμα(πωματ-), lid, 
cover, + τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.) 1. A genus of 
carangoid fishes, the t of the family Poma- 
tomide, containing only the well-known. blue- 


fish, greenfish, or skipjack, P. saltatrix.This 
fish was called by Linneus Gasterosteus saltatriz, and by 
Cuvier Temnodon saltator, It. is common in nearly all 
warm.and some temperate seas, attains a length of Froth 
2 to 3 feet, and is highly valued as a food-fish, besides 
being prized for sporting. It is extremely voracious and 
destructive to other fishes, See cut under bluejish. 


2. Among European ichthyologists, a genus of 
perciform fishes, distinguished by its very large 
eyes, ἀπ ρλοίμὰ by a single species, now 
known as Lpigonus telescopium, inhabiting the 
deep water of the Mediterranean and neigh- 
boring Atlantic. a ο | 

pomatorhine (pd-mat’d-rin), a. [< NL. pomato- 
rhinus, prop. *pomatorrhinus,< Gr. πῶμα (πωματ-), 
lid, cover, + pic (fiv-), nose.] In ornith., hay- 
ing the nostrils overlaid with a lid-like opercu- 
lum or false cere. 

pomatum (p6-ma’tum),n. [NL,: see pomade?.] 
Same as pomade?2, 2. | 


A collection of receipts. to make pastes for the hands, 
pomatums, lip-salves, white pots, etc. Tatler, No. 245. 


pomatum (pd-ma’tum), vt [ς pomatum, πι] 
To apply pomatum to, as the hair. ERG 
Their hair, untortured by the abominations of art, was 


scrupulously pomatumed back from their foreheads with a 
candle. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 172. 


pombe (pom’be),. [African.] A kind of beer 
made throughout central and eastern Africa. 

pome(pom),”. [<ME. pome,< OF. pome, pomme, 
an apple, ball, οἵς., F. pomme, an apple, = Sp. 
pomo, fruit, apple, scent-bottle, nosegay, poma, 
apple, perfume-box, = Pg. pomo, fruit, apple, 
= It..pomo, apple, ball, pommel, ete., < L. po- 
mum, fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, cherry, 
fig, date, nut, ‘grape, truffle, etc., in ML. esp. 
anapple; alsoa fruit-tree (pomus, a fruit-tree), | 
1. Anapple; a fruit of the apple kind; specifi- 
cally, in bot., a fleshy fruit composed of the 

_ thickened walls of the adnate calyx embracing 
one or more ¢carpels, as the apple, pear, ete. 

Oxe dounge about her rootes yf that me trete, 


The pomes sadde and brawny wol it gete. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (8, E. T,8,), p, 87. 


2+. A ball or globe;. the kingly globe, mound, 
or ball of dominion. wih 
Dressid one me a diademe, that dighte was fulle faire, 
And syne profres mea pome pighte fulle of faire stonys, ... 
In sygne that I sothely was soverayne in erthe, 
Morte Arthure (E. E. 'T. 8.),.1. 3855, 


8. In the Western Church, in medieval times, a 
small globe of silver or other metal filled with 
hot water and placed on the altar during mass 
in cold weather, so that. the priest might kee 
his fingers from becoming numb, and thus avoi 
danger of accident to the elements. 

pomet (pom); v.74. [ς Ἐ. pommer, grow round, 
< pomme, apple: see pome.] To grow {ο 8 head, 
or form a head in growing. 

Cauly-flowers over-spreading to pome and head (before 


‘they have quite perfected their heads) should be quite 
eradicated. Evelyn, Kalendarium, Aug. 


Pomes (p6’m6-6), n. pl. [NL (Lindley, 1835), 


L. pomum, fruit, + -ex.] A name exten- 
sively employed for the apple family, Mala- 
06689, by authors who regard it as a tribe or 


subfamily of the Rosacez. An equal number, in- 
cluding some modern authors, use the form Pomacez ; 
but neither is based on the name of a genus. It includes 
over 200 species of 17 genera, natives of the northern 
hemisphere, chiefly in temperate regions. They are 
Small trees, mainly with hard, compact, and durable 
wood, but of very irregular and twisted grain. They are 
among the most valuable fruit-bearing trees, and are most 
ornamental in flower, as the apple, pear, quince, medlar, 
service-berry,, hawthorn, thorn-apple, shad-bush, and 


ppr. pomading. [< pomade2, π.] To anoint with | Tent Whe οὐ ero μαλλί of the Ruronoen loquat, See Pyrus, Crategus, Photinia, Cotoneaster. 


pomade. zoological region. | Μα : Lattin, pomeambret n. Same as pomander. 
 A-powdered and pomaded woman like Mrs. Sam. Crock- Pomatobranchiata (p0’ma-to-brang-ki-a’té), pomecitron (pom’sit-ron), n.. [ς OF. pome, ap- 
ford. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, 'xliv. αι, pl, [NL.,< Gr. πῶμα (πωµατ-), lid, cover, + “ple (see pome), + citron, a citron, pomecitron: 


Pomaderris (p6-ma-der’is),n. [NL. (La Billar- ΄ βράγχία, gills.] A division of opisthobranchi- 


| η see pome and citron.} 1. Α citron.—2, A va- 
diére, 1804), in allusion to the loose covering of ate gastropods, corresponding to Monopleuro- 


riety of apple. | o 944 


the fruit formed by the ealyx-tube; < Gr. πῶμα, branchiata. . fl μη There’s a fine little b tg 
a lid or cover, + δέρρις, a skin. } A genus of pomatobranchiate Ro" ma-to-brang’ki-at), a, Would have cord weit 
choripetalous shrubs of the family Rhamna- — Of or pertaining to the Pomatobranchiata, 


Middleton (and others), The Widow, ν. 1. 


cex and tribe Rhamnez, characterized by a cap- Pomatocentrus (p0’ma-to-sen’trus), m. [NL.] pomegarnett, η. A Middle English form. of 


sule free at the apex, deciduous bracts,andpet- _Same as Pomacentrus. 


, fi eT | pomegranate, pai ; 
als, if present, five, shorter than the filaments, Pomatomide (p0-ma-tom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < * ή kN ay Taha . 
an surpassed by the oblong anthers. The ki Pomatomus + -idz.]. A family of fishes closely ο. μον) mags P ο ας 


is coherent with the calyx-tube, and encircled at the base 
of the calyx-lobes by a ne disk. There are 20 species, 
natives of Australia and New Zealand. They are erect 
branching shrubs, hoary with star-shaped hairs on the 
young branches, and on the undersurface of the alternate 
revolute leaves, which are either narrow or broad and 
flat. The abundant flowers are arranged in oblong pani- 
cles or corymbs, and are whitish- or yellowish-brown. 


related to the Caraungidz, represented by the 


genus Pomatomus. The form is compressed and fusi- 
form, the scales are moderate, the lateral line is gradually 
curved and not plated behind, and the jaws are armed 
with small compressed incisorial teeth. 
Pomatomus (po-mat’o-mus), n. [NL. (Lacé- 
péde, 1812), prop. * Pomatotomus, so called from 


garnet, pomgarnat, pomegarnade, pomgarnad, < 
OF. pome grenate, pome de grenate, pun de grenat, 
pomme de grenade = It. .pomogranato, ς ML. 
pomum granatum, in L. malum granatum, pome- 

anate, lit. apple with many seeds (also called 
in L. malum Punicum, Punic apple): L. pomum, 


pomegranate 


fruit, apple (see pome); granatum, neut. of gra- pomeria, ». Plural of pomerium. 


natus, with many seeds (granatum, > F. grenade 
= Sp. granada, pomegranate), ς granum, seed, 
grain: see grain1, grenade, garneti.| 1. Thefruit 
of the tree Punica Granatum. It is of the size of an 


orange, has six rounded angles, and bears at the summit 
the remains of the calyx-lobes, It has a hard rind filled 





Branch of Pomegranate (Puntca Granatum) with Flowers. 
@, the fruit; 2, the fruit, transverse’section; ¢, flower, longitudinal 
section, the petals removed. ’ 


with numerous seeds, each inclosed in a layer of pulp of 
reddish color and pleasant subacid taste (the edible part 
of the fruit). It affords a cooling drink, and in Persia 
a wine is derived from it, as in Mexico an ardent spirit. 
The rind contains a large amount of tannin, and has been 
employed in tanning and as an astringent medicine, The 
pomegranate is outwardly of a beautiful orange color 
shaded with red. 

There were, and that wot I ful wel, 

Of pome-garnettys a ful gret del. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1356. 


They brought of the pomegranates and of the figs. 
Num. xiii. 23. 


2. The tree, Punica Granatum, which produces 


the fruit pomegranate. A native of western Asia to 
northwestern India, it is now widely cultivated and nat- 
uralized in subtropical regions, 10 is a deciduous tree, 15 
or 20 feet high, with numerous slender branches, some of 
them armed with thorns, the leaves lance-shaped or ob- 
Jong. It is a fine ornamental plant, the flowers scarlet, 
large, and sometimes doubled, ‘The latter are used in 
medicine like the fruit-rind, under the name of balustines, 
and they also afford a red dye. The bark supplies the 
color of yellow morocco leather, and that of the root is an 
efficient teniacide, this property residing in an alkaloid, 
pelletierine, contained in it. It also yields punicotannic 
acid.,and mannit. .The pomegranate has been knownasa 
fruit-tree from the earliest times; it was common in Italy 
in the third century B, 0., was familiar to the Hebrews, and 
its fruit was copied on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
and later on the pillars of Solomon’stemple. It thrives in 
the southern United States, and can be grown with mod- 
erate protection even in the climate of New York, 
An orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits. 
Cant. iv. 18. 
8. In Queensland, a small tree, Capparis nobi- 
lis, with some resemblance to the pomegranate. 
—Pomegranate pattern, a pattern much used in rich 
stuffs of European make in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the chief motive in the design of which is a 
fruit-like figure supposed to imitate a pomegranate. 


pomegranate-tree (pom’gran-at-tré), m. [< ME. 
pomgarnat-tree.] Same as pomegranate, 2. 
In Aprille and in Marche in tempur lande 
Pomgarnattree is sette, in hoote and drie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Ἠ, E. T. 8.), p. 115. 
pomeis,”. [OF.,< pome, F. pomme, an apple.) 
her., a roundel vert: so called because con- 
sidered the representation of an apple. 
pomel}, η. An obsolete form of pommel. 
pomeleet, a. See pomely. 
pomelo, pummelo (pom’-, pum’e-16), . [Also 
pumelo: see pompelmous.] A variety οἳ the 
shaddock, smaller than the shaddock proper, 
but much larger than an orange; the grape- 


fruit. Also called forbidden-fruit, Compare 
pompelmous. | 
pomelyt, a. [ME., also pomelee, < OF. pomele, 


dappled, < pomme, 


F. pommelé (= It. eet han ne eae 
ike an apple; dap- 


a see pome.] Spotted 
ple. 


This reeve sat upon a ful good stot, to 
That was al pomely gray and highte Scot. 


Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T,, 1. 616. 


Pomeranian (pom-e-ra’ni-an), a.andn. [< Pom- 
erania (see def.) + -an.] 1. α. Pertaining to 
Pomerania, a former duchy, and now a province 
of northern Prussia.— Pomeranian bream, a fish, 
Abramis buggenhagi, supposed to be ahybrid between the 
common bream, A. brama, and the roach, Rutilusrutilus. 
—Pomeranian dog, a variety of dog, about 14 inches 
high, having a sh nose, pricked ears, bushy tail curled 
over the back, and a long thick silky coat of a white, 
creamy, or black color; a Spitz dog. 
ΤΙ. x. A native or an inhabitant of Pomera- 


nia. 
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pomeridian (p6-me-rid’i-an), a. [= Pg. pome- 
ridianus, < L. pomeridianus, postmeridian: see 
λος 1. Postmeridian. 

I thank God. . . that I can pray to him every Day of 
the Week in a several Language, and upon Sunday in sev- 
en, which in Oraisons of my own I punctually perform in 
my private pomeridian devotions, | 

< Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 
2. In entom., flying in the afternoon, asia lepi- 
dopterous, insect.—3. In bot., blossoming, ete., 
in the afternoon. 
Pomeridianat (p0-me-rid-i-a’ni),.n,, pl. [NL. 
(Stephen, 1829), neut. pl. of L. pomeridianus 
ο see pomeridian, postmeridian. | 
n entom., a group of lepidopterous insects 
which are pomeridian, corresponding to the 
families Hepialidz, Bombycide, Notodontide, 
and Arctiide combined. Ἡ οσα 
pomerium (ρᾷ-πιδ'τί-πῃ), n.; pl. pomeria (-Ά). 
[L.,< post, behind, + murus, να. In Rom. 
antiq., an open space prescribed to be left free 
from buildings within and without the walls of 
a town, marked off by stone pillars, and con- 
secrated by a religious ceremony. | 
pomeroy (pom’roi),\n. [ς OF. pome roy, king- 
apple (ef. pomeroye, apple marmalade): pome, 
¢ L. pomum, apple (see pome); roy, < L. rex, king 
(see roy).] The king-apple. A | 
Hauing Seb ay a handfull of roses, and 


an apple called a Pome-roie, hee returned. - 


Breton, Strange Fortunes of Two Princes, p.19. (Davies.) 


pomeroyalt (pom-roi’al), η. [< OF. pome royal, 
royal apple: pome, <¢.L. pomum, fruit; royal, < 
L. regalis, royal: see royal.] Same as pomeroy. 

pometiet, pomettiet, α. Obsolete forms of 
pommetty, 

pomewatert (pom’w4’tér),n. [Also pomwater; 
< Me pomewater; < pome + water.) A kind of 
apple. 


Ripe as the pomewater, who now hangeth like a jewel in 
the ear of caelo, the sky, the welkin, the heaven. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 4. 


The captain loving you so dearly, ay, like the pomewater 
of his eye, and you to be so uncomfortable: fie, fie! 
_ Middleton (2), The Puritan, i. 4. 
pomey (p0’mi), π. [< F. pommé, pp. of pommer, 
grow round: see pome,v.] In her., the figure 
of —~ apple or a roundel, always of a green 
color. 
pomfret (pom’fret), η. [Corrupted’ from F. 
ample (India), < Pg. pampano.] 1. In the East 
ndies, a fish of the genus Stromateoides, distin- 
guished from the other stromateoids by the re- 


strieted lateral branchial apertures. The white 
pomfret is S. sinensis, having no distinct free spines be- 


plucking off 





White Pomfret (Stromateotdes sinensts). 


fore the dorsal and anal fins, and the caudal lobes sub- 
equal. It is highly esteemed for its flesh. ‘The gray 
omfrct is S. cinereus, which has free truncated spines 
efore the dorsal and anal fins, and the lower caudal lobe 
much longer than the upper; young specimens are called 
silver pomfrets. 
2. Loosely, any fish of the family Stromateida, 
—3. A bramoid fish, Brama rayi, Ray’s sea- 
bream or hen-fish. ο). 
pomgarnatt, pomgarnatet,”. Middle English 
forms of pomegranate. 
pomicet, #. Same as pomace. 
pomiferous (p6-mif’e-rus), α. [= F. pomiféere 
= Sp. pomifero = Pg. It. pomifero ; < L. pomifer, 
fruit-bearing, < pomum, fruit, + ferre = E. 
bearl.] Pome-bearing: noting all plants which 
produce pomes or any of the larger, fruits, as 
cucumbers, pumpkins, etc., in distinction from 
the bacciferous plants, which yield berries and 
ος Sp με, eh foisty 
orm (p0’mi-férm), a. [ς L. pomum, apple, 
forma, πα Having the form of a pome 


or apple. | 
Pomino Cpo-mé nd), n. [It., < pomo, apple: see 
ome.| Ared wine of Tuscany, dry and of good 
avor. It is one of several wines that are sold 


pommetty (pom’e-ti), a. 





pommetty 


in some countries under the general name of 
Chianti. | 

pommado (ρῷ-πιᾶ΄ ἆθ), π. [Also pomado, pom- 

mada; < ¥. pommade, a trick in vaulting, '< 

pomme in the sense of pommeau, pommel: see 

ommel.] An exercise of vaulting on a horse 

y laying one hand over the pommel of the 
saddle, and without the aid of stirrups. 


How many great horse he hath rid that morning, or 
how oft he hath done the whole or half the pomanado in 
a seven-night before. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 
Pommado ) tye γε, za act or method of vaulting off a 
horse by resting the hand on the pommel. | 

pommaget,”. Same as pomage for pomace. 

pomme-blanche (pom-blonsh’), π.  [F., white 
apple: see pome and blank.] See Psoralea. 

pomme-de-prairie (pom-dé-pra-ré’), πι. [F., 
meadow apple: see pome, de®, and prairie.] See 
Psoralea. 

pommée (po-ma’), a. [ς Ἐ. pommé, pommée, 
pp. of pommer, grow round: see pomey.} Same 
as pommetty. 

pommel (pum’el), x. [Also pummel ; early mod. 
E. also. pomel; < ME. pomel,< OF. pomel; pommel, 
a ball, knob, pommel, F. pommeau, pommel 
dim. of pome, pomme, apple, ball: see ‘pome.| 
1. A knob or ball, or anything of similar shape. 
Especially —(a) The rounded ‘termination of the handle 
or grip of a sword, dagger, martel-de-fer, or the like, serv- 
ing to keep the hand. from slipping, and: for striking a 
heavy blow at an adversary who is too close for the sweep 
of the weapon. The pommel in medieval weapons was 
often highly ornamented, and was a favorite place for the 
armorial bearings of the owner, These bearings, when en- 
graved at the point opposite the junction with the blade, 


were sometimes used in affixing the owner’s seal. See cut 
under hilt, 


Gawein lepte to hym, and smote hym so with the ϱ l 
of his swerde on the temple that he fill to the erthe vp- 
right. Merlin (5. E. T. 8.), iii, 457. 


Too other to offer his swerd, the pomell and the Crosse 
foreward. Bookeof Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 35, 


(6) The protuberant part of a saddle-bow. 


He came within the target of the gentleman who rode 
against him, and, taking him with incredible force before 
him on the pummel of his saddle, he in that manner rid 
the tournament over, - Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 
(ct) The top (of the head). 

His hors for feere gan to turne, . ... 
And... pighte him on the pomel.of his heed, 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1831. 
(d) A round knob on the frame of a chair. (6) A ball- 
shaped ornament. used as a finial {ο the conical or dome- 
_ shaped roof of a turret, pavilion, ete, 

And aboyen the chief Tour of the Palays ben 2 rounde 
Pomeles of Gold ; and in everyche of hem ben 2 Carboncles 
grete and large, that schynen fulle brighte upon the nyght. 

, DOB Mandeville, Travels, p. 275. 

Two wreaths to cover the two pommels of the chapiters 

which were on the top of the pillars, 2 Chron. iv. 12. 


(f). In _a ceremonial mace, the lower or butt end; in the 
case of a crowned mace, the end opposite the crown. 

2. A piece of hard wood, grooved like a crimp- 
‘ing-board, and attached to the hand by means of 
a strap, used in giving a granular appearance 
to leather and in making it supple,—3. The 
bat used in the game of nur-and-spell. 


pommel (pum/el), v. 4; pret. and pp. pommeled 


or pommelled, ppr. pommeling or pommelling. 
[Also pummel ; early mod. E. also pomel; < pom- 
mel, n.|. To beat as with a pommel or with 
something thick or bulky; beat, as with the 
fists; bruise. 

Ye duke by pure strength tooke hym about the necke, 
and pomeled so aboute the hed that the bloud yssued out 
of his nose, Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 6. 

I was pummeled to a mummy by the boys showed up by 
the ushers, etc. ‘ Observer, No. 95. 


pommelé (pom-e-la’), a.. [F.: see pomely.] In 


her., same as pommetty (a). 
pommeled cere (pum’eld), a. °° [< pom- 
mel + -ed2.] In her., having a rounded knob 


which terminates in a second smaller one: 
differing from bottony in that the lobes are‘of 
different sizes, the final one being much the 
smaller. 
pommeler (pum’el-ér), 2. 
which pommels,. _ 
pommeliont, ». The cascabel or knob atthe 
rear end of a cannon: the common term in 
early artillery, as of the sixteenth century. 
[Also pommetté, 
ommettee, pomettie, pometie; 
F. pommetté, pommettée, orna-_. 
mented with knobs (= It. po-- 
metto), < pommette, a knob, dim. 
of pomme, apple, ball: see pome: } 
In her.: (a), Terminating in 
a small roundel or knob: said 
especially ‘of a cross. Also 
pommelé, (b) Double pommeled 


One who or that 





pommetty 


—that is, ending in two knobs or lobes side by 
side.— Fesse pommetty. Same as fesse bottony (which 
see, under fesse). 
pommeture (pom’e-tir), ».. [ς F. pommeture, 
< pommetté, pommetty: see pommetty.] Inher., 
the fact. of being pommetty. _ 
mmy (pom’i),a. In her., same as pommetty. 
omolobus (po-mol’6-bus), » [NL. (Rafi- 
nesque, 1820), « Gr. πῶμα, lid, cover, + λοβό, 
lobe.}. A genus of elupeoid fishes, or a subge- 
nus of Clupea, differing from the typical: her- 
rings in having no vomerine teeth. The type is 
P. πλ ωάωα the Ohio shad; besides this species the 
genus contains most of the American herrings which have 
usually been placed in Clupea. P.mediocris is the tailor- 


herring, or fall herring ; P. pseudoharengus is the alewife, 
or branch herring; P. e#stivalis is the glut-herring or 


année 1 (ρ5 loj’i-kal) (Cf. F 

mological (p6-m6-1loj’i-kal), a. . EF. po- 

ο πο, as pomolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or per- 
taining to pomology. | 

pomologist (pd-mol’6-jist), n. [< pomolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in pomology; a culti- 
vator of fruit-trees. ΄ 

pomology (pd-mol’6-ji), η. 
It. pomologia; < L. pomum, fruit, + Gr. -Aoyia, 
ς λέγειν, speak: see ΗΕ. 1. That depart- 
ment of knowledge which deals with fruits ; that 
branch of gardening which embraces the cul- 
tivation of fruit-trees or fruit-bearing shrubs. 
Also pomalology.—2. A treatise on fruits con- 

* sidered as esculents. key. 

Pomona (p6-m0’ni), n. [L., < pomum, fruit: 
see pome.| In Rom. myth., the goddess who fos- 
tered fruit-trees and promoted their culture,— 
Pomona green. Same as apple-green. . 

pomonal (po-m0’nal), ». [< Pomona + -al.] A 

lace sacred to Pomona. “ποιο, Brit., XIX. 443. 
omotis (p6-md’tis), m. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1819), « Gr. πῶμα, alid, cover, + οὓς (ὠτ-), ear.) 
An extensive genus of small American centrar- 
ehoid fishes, having the operculum prolonged 
backward into an ear-like flap; the sunfishes: 
synonymous with Lepomis. — Various fishes which 
have been included in Pomotis are also referred to Hu- 

is, Apomotis, Bryttus, etc. The genus has also com- 
prised some forms not now included in Lepomis, They 


are popularly known as sunjishes, pond-perches, tobacco- 
boxes, pumpkin-seeds, breams, and by various more special 
names. Also Pomatotis. 
Pomoxys (p6-mok’sis), π. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1818, inthe form Pomozis), < Gr. πῶμα, lid, cover, 
+ ὀξύς, sharp.] ‘In ichth., a genus of Amer- 
ican centrarchoid fishes, having long slender 
gill-rakers, the dorsal scarcely Jonger than the 
anal fin and obliquely opposite it, the spinous 
dorsal with five to eight spines and shorter 
than its soft part, and the anal spines six or 
seven. It contains two familiar fishes, P. annularis, the 
crappie, newlight, or campbellite, and P. sparoides, the 
bar-fish, or calico-, grass-, or strawberry-bass, both of fresh 
waters of the United States, and valuable as food-fishes, 
See cut under crappie. aig 
pomp (pomp), ”. [ς ME. pompe, < OF. (and 
F.) pompe = Sp. Pg. It. pompa = D. pomp = 
LG. pump = G. pomp, obs. pump = Sw. Dan. 
pomp, < L. pompa, a procession, pomp, ¢ ‘Gr. 
πομπή, 8 sending, a solemn procession, pomp, 
< πέµπειν, send. Cf. pump?.] 1. A procession 
distinguished by splendor or magnificence; a 
pageant; an ostentatious show or display. 
In olden dayes, good kings and worthy dukes... 
Contented were with pompes of little pryce, 
And set their thoughtes on regal gouernement. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 58. 
The king hereof vseth great pride and solemnitie; his 
pompes and triumphes are in maner incredible. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 14). 
With goddess-like demeanour forth she went, 
Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning Graces waited still. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 61. 


2. Display; ostentation; parade; splendor; 
magnificence. 


Pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 356. 
They did promise . . . that Ishould renounce... the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 
Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 
Yet, because he [the Son of God] came not with the pomp 
and splendour which they expected, they despise his Per- 
son, revile his Doctrine, persecute his Followers, and con- 
trive his ruin. . Stillingfleet, Sermons, 1. vi. 
Where the Verse is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp 
of Sound, and Energy of Expression, are indispensably 
necessary to support the Stile. 
κ Addison, Spectator, No. 285. 
Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. fe. Emerson, Mise., p. 22. 


=Syn. 2. State, ostentation, grandeur, pride, display, 
show, flourish. See pompous. 
pompt (pomp), 7. [= Pg. pompear = It. pom- 
pare; ζ LL. pompare, make or do with pomp, 


(= F, omologie = 
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ς L. pompa, pomp: see pomp, π.] Το exhibit 

pomp or magnificence; make a pompous dis- 
play: with indefinite #¢. 

What is the cause you ote 

ave 


it so, I ask? 
And all men echo, you 


made a masque, 





pomposity 


tian era, and was first made familiar by the excavations at 
Pompeii.—Pompeian red, ared color similar to that found 
on the walls of many houses in Pompeii. It is an oxid-of- 
iron color such as would be produced by a light Indian 
red without too much purple tone, or by a dark Venetian 
τος. 


B. Jonson, Expost. with Inigo Jones. pompelmous, pompelmoose (pom’ pel-mus, 


pompadour (pom’pa-dér), ».. [Named after 
Marquise de Pompadour, influential at the 
French court in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury.] A head-dress worn by women about 
the middle of the eighteenth century; also, a 


-més), n. [Also pampelmoes, pampelmoose, pom- 
pelmoes, pompoleon ; also pompelo, pomelo, pum- 
melo, pumelo; prob. of E. Ind. origin.) The 
shaddock, especially in its larger forms. Com- 
pare pomelo. 


mode of dressing the hair by rolling it off the pompelo (pom’pe-lo),n. Same as pompelmous. 


forehead over a cushion, later in use.— pompa- POMpeont, ”. 
pomperkin}, 4. 


dour parasol, a form of parasol used by women about 
1860, having a folding handle, and generally covered with 
moire antique, or other heavy silk.—Pompadour pat- 
tern, 2 pattern for silk in which some small design of 
leaves and flowers, with the colors pink and blue inter- 
mingled, and frequently heightened with gold, is used. 
There are many modifications of this style. 
pompal (pom’pal), a... [ς LL. pompalis, pom- 
ous, showy, < L. pompa, pomp: see pomp.] 
roud; pompous. 
Dionysian pepe processions. 
C. O. Miller, Manual of Archeeol, (trans.), § 336. 
pompano (pom’pa-no), m [Sp. pdmpano, ap- 
plied {ο the fish Stromateus Παΐοία.] 1. A ea- 
rangoid fish of the West Indies and South At- 
lantie and Gulf States, Trachynotus carolinus, 
attaining a length of about 18 inches, and highly 
esteemed forfood. Itis of an oblong rhomboid figure, 
with blunt snout, the spinous dorsal fin atrophied and rep- 





Common Pompano ( Trachynotus carolinus). 


resented by free spines, and the soft dorsal'and anal fins 
falciform. The color is uniformly bluish above, without 
dark bands or black on the vertical fins, and silvery or 
golden on the sides. The name extends to other members 
of the same genus, as the ovate, round, orshort pompano, 
T. faicatus, of tropical seas (and north as far as Virginia), 
having the vertical fins largely black; and the glaucous 
or long-finned pompano, T’. glaucus, of tropical seas (and 
north as far as Virginia and Lower California), having dark 
vertical bands on the body. 

2. In California, a fish, Palometa simillima, 
abundantin summer along the coast, and highly 


esteemed for food. It is quite different from the 
foregoing, and is closely related to the harvest-fish, and to 
the butter-fish or dollar-fish. It has an ovate body 
rounded in front, the dorsal and anal fins not falciform, 
and no series of pores along the sides of the back. It 
is bluish above and bright-silvery below, with punc- 
tulate fins, and the dorsal and anal fins edged with dusk. 
3. Along the western coast of Florida, a ger- 
roid fish, Gerres olisthostoma. It has an oblong 
form with a high rounded back, rather large and very 





Irish Pompano (Gerres oltsthostoma). 


pompett, pumpett (pum’pet), n. 


Pompilidz (pom-pil’i-dé), ». pl. 


Γον ant, η. 


pompion, 4. 
pompiret (pom’ pir), 4. 


Same as pumpion. 

{Appar. a drink made from 
apples (cf. pomace, pomade?), ult. < OF. pome, 
apple: see pome.] See the quotation. 

The sixt sort of Brittish drinkes is Pomperkin, a drinke 
whose originall was from Pomeranea (a Province in Ger- 
many), 88 some writers relate. Some derive it from the 
Pomponii(a Noble Roman ee However Authors differ 
about it, it is not much materiall ; most certaine it is that 
it is made of Apples, as the name of it imports; bein 
nothing but the Apples bruised and beaten to mash, wit 
water put to them, which is a drinke of so weake a con- 
dition that it is no where acceptable but among the Rus- 
ticks and Plebeyans. John Taylor, Drinke and Welcome, 
{all Drinkes, and all Waters. 


[< OF. pom- 
pette, pompete, a tuft, topknot, pompon;. ‘‘pom- 
pette Wimprimeur, a printer’s pumpet-ball” 
(Cotgrave); dim. of pompe, pomp: see pomp.] 
In printing, an elastic ball formerly used to ink 
the types. 


Pompey’s pillar. See pillar. 
pompholyx (pom’f6-liks), η. 


[L. (> F. pompho- 
liz, pompholyzx), < Gr. ποµφόλυξ, a bubble, slag, 
< rougdc, a blister.] 1. The white oxid which 
sublimes during the combustion of zine: for- 
merly called flowers of zinc. It rises and ad- 
heres to the dome of the furnace and the covers 
of the crucibles.— 2. In med., an eruption of 
deep-seated vesicles suggesting sago-grains, 
occurring principally on the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the foot Also called ehiropom- 
pholyx and dysidrosis.—3. [εαρ.] [NL.]. In 
zool., 8 generic name variously used. (@) A ge- 
nus of rotifers of the family Brachionidz. (b) A genus of 
mollusks of the irsepr | Limnezide. (ο) A genus of Ὦγ- 
menopterous insects of the family Tenthredinide, having 


wingless males. Freymuth, 1870. (d) A genus of orthop- 
terous insects of the family Acridiida. Sté&l, 1873. 

[NL. (Leach, 
1819), ς Pompilus + -idz.] <A family of acule- 
ate hymenopterous insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Pompilus. Itisalarge and important group, whose 
members are commonly called sand-wasps. They areslen- 
der, usually black, with oval abdomen on a short petiole. 
Most of them burrow in sandy places and provision their 
nests with insects of various kinds which they have stung 
to death. Ten genera are represented in North America. 
The members of one genus, Ceropales, appear to be in- 
quilinous. 


Same as Dopition, 
ompilus (pom’pi-lus), ». [NL., <L. pompilus, 
< Gr. ποµπίλος, a fish which follows ships, < 
πομπή, conduct, escort, procession: see pomp. | 
1. In ichth., a genus of stromateoid fishes: 
same as Centrolophus.— 2. In conch., a genus of 
octopod cephalopods. Schneider, 1784.—3. In 
entom., the typical genus of Pompilide, founded 
by Fabricius in 1798. These sand-wasps have strongly 
spinose legs, and the submedian cell of the fore wings as 
long as the median cell on the externomedian nervure. 
Over 200 species are known; one of the most notable is 


P. formosus, the so-called tarantula-killer of the south- 
western parts of the United States. 


Same as PUMTION. 

[Irreg. « L. um, 

A kind of apple; 
Ainsworth, 


fruit, apple, + pirwm, pear. ] 
a sort of pearmain. 


smooth scales, and a nearly double dorsal, theanteriorpart POMpoleon (pom-po’lé-on), n. Same as pom- 
of which has nine spines. It is specifically known asthe pelmous. ; 


Irish pompano. 

pompano-shell (pom-pii’n6é-shel), n. A wedge- 
shell of the genus Donaz: so called because it 
iseaten bythe pompano. See eut under Donaz. 
[Florida. ] ox 

pompatict front pee t a. [<LL. pompaticus, 
pompous, < pompatus, pp. of pompare, do any- 
thing with pomp: see pomp, v.] Pompous; 
splendid; ostentatious. 

Pompatic, foolish, proud, perverse, wicked, profane 

words. arrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

Pompeian (pom-pé’an), a. [< L. Pompeianus, 
belonging to Pompeii, < Pompeii (see def.).] 
Of or pertaining to Pompeii, a city of Italy, 
which with Herculaneum and other towns was 
overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
in the year 79, and of which the ruins have 
been in part laid bare by excavations begun 


in 1755. Hence, in art and decoration, noting the style 
of wall-painting in both fresco and plain colors which was 
usual among the Romans at the beginning of the Chris- 


Ρ 


pompon}t, η. ; 
pompon? (pom’ pon; - 


pomposity aco lh 2 


ompom (pom’pom), 2. [From the soundof the 
discharge.} A one-pounder automatic Maxim 
gun. [Colloq.] 

See pumpion. 

. pron. pon-pdn’), n. 
[Also pompoon; «Ἐ. pompon, an ornament, < 
pompe, splendor: see pomp.] An ornamental 
tuft of feathers, silk, ete., for a bonnet or hat; 
a topknot; specifically (milit.), a ball of col- 
ored wool worn on the front of a shake. 

Marian drew forth one of those extended pieces of black 
pointed wire with which, in the days of toupees and pom- 
poons, our foremothers were wont to secure their fly-caps 
and head-gear. _ Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 129. 
= It. pomposita ; 
< ML. pomposita(t-)s, «LL. pomposus, pompous: 
see pompous,]. Pompous conduct or charac- 
ter; pompousness; ostentation.= Syn, Pompous- 
ness may be used in a good sense; pom posity always ex- 


presses something objectionable. See pomp and pomp- 
ous. 








pomposo 


pomposo (pom-pd’sd), a. [It.: see pompous. ] 
In music, dignified; grand: noting. pensage or 
movement to be rendered in a grand and dig- 
nified style. 

pompous (pom’pus), α. [= D. pompeus = G. 
pompos, pompos = Sw. Dan. pompos, < F. pom- 
peux = Sp. Pg. It. pomposo, < LiL. pomposus, 
stately, pompous, < L. pompa, pomp: see pomp. | 
1. Full of or characterized by pomp or showy 
display; ostentatiously grand, dignified, ormag- 


nificent; splendid; stately: as, a pompous tri- pond*+ (pond), ο. ¢. 


umph; a pompous procession. 


I will make relation of those pompous ceremonies that 
were publiquely solemnized. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 36, sig. D. 


But novhing is here so pompous as double red and stript 
stocks; which they multiply with care; and their Pains 
are justly Rewarded. Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 194. 
2. Exhibiting self-importance or an exagger- 
ated sense of dignity; ostentatiously dignified 
or self-important; lofty: as, a pompous style ; 
pompous 11 manners. 

We reprove a sinning brother, but do it with a pompous 


spirit ; we separate from scandal, and do it with glory and 
a gaudy heart. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 679. 

The pompous vanity of the old school-mistress . . . an- 
noyed her. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ii. 
=§Syn. 1. Superb, grand, august, lofty, dignified.—2. 
Magisterial, swelling, inflated, bombastic, Ape COE, 
pretentious. That which gives pompous its distinctive 
character among these words and the words used in de- 
fining it.is the idea of the Sisplay of magnificence for the 
sake of enhancing, properly or improperly, the dignity, 
etc., of the person or thing most concerned. pompous 
procession gives dignity to a person thus welcomed to a 
city ; a pompous deportment or manner of speech arises 
from the feeling of one’s own importance and the effort 
to seem what one thinks himself to be. Pompous is used 
in a good sense now only when applied to public ceremo- 
nies or celebrations or the ways of courts. 


pompously (pom’pus-li), adv. In a pompous 
manner; with great parade or display; mag- 
nificently; splendidly; ostentatiously; loftily. 
pompousness (pom’pus-nes),”. The character 
of being pompous; also, pompous conduct; 
magnificence; splendor; great display or show; 
ostentatiousness. 
In verse he [Dryden] had a pomp which, excellent in 
itself, became pompousness in his imitators. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 76. 
=Syn, See pompous. 
pomster, υ.{. [Origin obscure.] To doctor or 
play the quack with salves.and slops; apply a 
medicament to a wound or contusion, or ad- 
ese medicine internally. Halliwell [Prov. 
g.] 
pomum (po’mum),”. [L., an apple: see pome.] 
1. An apple.—2. In anat., the apple of the 
throat; Adam’s apple, more fully called pomum 
Adami. See 4ἄαπι.-- 8. Same as calefactory. 
pomwatert, 1. Same as pomewater. 
ponceau! (pon-sd’), x. [< F. ponceau, < Li. as if 
**punicellus, dim. of puniceus, red, ς prunicus, red, 
rop. Punic, i. e. Phenician: see Punic.] 1. 
bot., a corn-poppy.—2. Corn-poppy color; 
a flame-color.— 3. In dyeing, the name for va- 
rious coal-tar colors of different red shades. 
ponceau? (pon-s0’), 7. [F., a culvert, dim. of 
pont, < L. pon(t-)s, a bridge: see pons.} In en- 
gin., a small bridge or culvert. 
poncelet (pons’let), x. [Named after J.V. Ponce- 
let, a French mathematician (1788-1867).] A 
unit of rate of expenditure of energy, equivalent 
to 100 kilogrammeters per second. 
poncert,”. See pounce, 
poncho(pon’ch6), ». [<Sp. (S. Amer.) poncho, 
Araucanian poncho, pontho.] 1. A sort of 
cloak or loose garment worn by the South 
American Indians, and also by many of the 
Spanish inhabitants of South America and 


Mexico. Itresembles a narrow blanket with a slit in 
the middle for the head to pass through, so that it hangs 
down before and behind, leaving the arms free. Gar- 
ments similar to the above in general shape are made and 
used elsewhere, especially by sportsmen as rain-cloaks. 


2. A trade-name for camlet or strong worsted. 
pond! (pond), ». [ς ME. pond, ponde, poonde, 
a pond: another use and form of pound, an in- 
elosure: see pound?) A body of water, nat- 
ural or artificial, of less extent than a lake: as, 
a mill-pond. 
Make choice of such a place for he pond that it may 


be refreshed with a little rill, or with rain water, running 
or falling into it. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 199. 


Big pond. See pasture, 4.—Great pond, in the fishery 

laws of Massachusetts, a pond exceeding 20 acres in area, 

as distinguished from a small pond, or one of not more than 

20 acres.— Sale-pond, a fish-pond used only for fish ready 
be: 


to be sold. 

pond! (pond), ο. [< pond}, π.] I. trans. To 
dam or pen up; make into a pond by dam- 
ming; collect in a pond by stopping the cur- 
rent of a river. | 
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Another flood-gate ... the whole river, so as to 
throw the waste water over a strong stone weir into its 
natural channel. 

Defoe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, I. 379, (Davies.) 

II, intrans. To form pools or ponds; collect 
in the manner of water in a pond. 

The use of turning the paper upside down is to neutral- 
ise the increase of darkness towards the bottom of the 
squares, which would otherwise take place from the pond- 
ing of the colour. Ruskin, Elements of Drawing. 

pond?}, x. A Middle English form of pownd}., 
[Abbr. of ponder.] Το 
ponder. 
O my liege Lord, the God of my Life, 
Pleaseth you pond {in later editions, ponder} your Suppli- 
ants Plaint. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., February (ed. 1750), 1. 151. 
pondage! (pon’daj), x. [ς pond! + -age.] In 
the construction of dams for mills, reservoirs, 
ete., the amount of water (usually estimated in 
feet for mill purposes, and in gallons for water- 
works) that can be restrained from overflow by 


the dam. It is the content of the irregular concavity 
esr : horizontal plane on a level with the upper edge 
of the dam. 


The stream was surveyed, ... and . . . demonstrated 
the practicability of pondage far beyond the necessities of 
city supply. Sanitary Engineer, XIII. 80. 


Basins having. limited pondage or available storage of 
rainfall. J. 7. Fanning, Water-Supply Engineering, § 47. 
pondage?t, 7. Same as powndagel. 
pond-apple (pond’ap’1),». A small tree, Anona 
glabra, of the West Indies and. southern 
Florida; also, its scarcely edible fruit, which 
is from half a foot to a foot long. 
pond-carp (pond’kirp),”. The common earp, 
Cyprinus carpio, as bredin ponds: distinguished 
from river-carp. Itis fleshier than the latter, but 
not so well-flavored. See cut under carp. 
pond-dogwood (pond’dog’wid), ». The but- 
ton-bush, a'*North American shrub of wet 
laces. See bution-bush. hee | 
ponder (pon’dér), v. [= F. pondérer = Sp. Pg. 
ponderar =It. ponderare, <L. ponderare, weigh, 
ponder, ML. also load, < pondus.(ponder- 
weight, < pendere, weigh: see pendent and 
pound, | f. trans. 1t. To weigh. 
An innocent with a nocent, a man ungylty with a gylty, 
was pondered in an eqall balaunce. 
Hall, Hen. ΤΥ., fol. 14 (a). 
2. To weigh carefully in the mind; consider 
earefully; think about; reflect upon. 
Let vs heare, and as well as wee can ponder, what obiec- 


tions may bee made against this Arte. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
eart, Luke ii. 19. 
Tell me, that I may ponder it when gone. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
=Syn. 2. To consider, reflect upon, etc, See list under 
contemplate. 

II. intrans. To think; muse; reflect; delib- 
erate: with on or over: as, to ponder over what 
one has heard. 


This tempest will not give me leave to 
On things would hurt me more. cpm! 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 24. 


The forest sages pondered, and at length 
Concluded in a body to escort her | 
Up to her father’s home of pride and strength. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, v. 
pondert (pon’dér), n. [< ponder, v.] Something 
to ponder on. [Rare. 
He laughed a little, and soon after took his leave, not 
without one little flight to give me for a ponder, 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, 1V. 27. (Davies.) 
ponderability (pon’dér-a-bil’i-ti), n. [=F .pon- 
dérabilité = It. ponderabilita ; as ponderable + 
-ity (see -bility).) The property of being pon- 
derable; the property of having weight. 
ponderable (pon’dér-a-bl), a. and n. [= Ἐ. 
pondérable = Sp. ponderable = Pg. ponderavel 
= It. ponderabile, < LL. ponderabilis, that can 
be weighed, < L. ponderare, weigh: see ponder. ] 
1. a. Capable of being weighed; having weight. 
If the bite of an asp will kill within an hour, yet the im- 
pression scarce visible, and the poison communicated not 


able; we cannot as impossible reject this way of 
estruction, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 


Immense as is the difference in density between ether 
and ponderable matter, the waves of the one can set the 
atoms of the other in motion. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., I. 30. 


ΤΙ. ». A substance that has weight. 

Hon idada temo (pon’dér-a-bl-nes), ». Ponder- 
ability. | | μὴ 
pondera]l (pon’dér-al), a... [=F. pondéral = Sp. 
ponderal, < LiL. *ponderalis (in neut. ponde- 
rale, the publie scales), < L. pondus ( ponder-), 
weight: see ponder and pound1.] Estimated 
or ascertained by weight, as distinguished from 

numeral or monetary. [Rare.] 


ponderance (pon’dér-ans), . 


ponderous 


Thus did the mone 
crease; but all 

hma to have remained the same, 
Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 


drachma:in process of time de- 
the while we may suppose the ponderal 


[ς L. ponde- 
ran(t-)s, ppr. of ponderare, weigh: see ponder. ] 
Weight; gravity. [Rare.] 

ponderate (pon’dér-at), v.; pret. and PD. pon- 
derated, ppr. ponderating. [< L. ponderatus 

p. of ponderare, weigh, ponder: see ponder. } 

.t trans. To ponder; consider. Wright. 

ΤΙ. intrans, To weigh; have weight or pon- 
derosity.—Ponderating sinker, an anglers’ sinker 


made in two sections of lead like truncated cones, fitting 
closely together and held fast by means of a brass screw. 


ponderation (pon-de-ra’shon), ». [ς OF.pon- 
deration, F.. pondération = Sp. matin DB i ok = 
Pg. ponderagéio = It. ponderazione, < Li. pon- 
deratio(n-), a weighing, < ponderare, pp. pon- 
deratus, weigh: see ponder.] 1+. The act of 
weighing. 3 
While we perspire we absorb the outward air, and the 


quantity of perspired matter, found by ponderation, is 
only the difference between that and the air imbibed, 


Arbuthnot. 
2. Weight. [Rare.] 


It is not the deration of personal evidence for or 
against a word that should accredit or discredit it. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 35. 
3+. Something that has weight;'a considera- 
tion. f 

Now, because his heart told him how light those proofs 
were, he lays in the scales with them certaine grave pon- 
deratiuns, which, all put together, will prove almost as 
weighty as the feather he wrote withall. 

Bp. Hali, Honour of Married Clergy, iii. 18. 
ponderer (pon’dér-ér),'». [< ponder + -erl.} 
One who ponders or reflects; one who weighs 
in his mind. : 
ponderingly (pon‘dér-ing-li), adv. In a pon- 
dering manner; with consideration or delibera- 
tion. Hammond, Works, 1V.497. 
ον κ (pon’dér-ling), mn. {ς 
-ling1.] thing of little weight. [Rare.] 

She hushed her Re rene ον. her bosom, and stood 
aloof watching, whilst another woman brought her child 
to scale. C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxxvi. 

ponderment (pon’dér-ment), n. [< ponder + 
-ment.| The act of pondering. . [Rare.] 
In deep and serious ponderment 
I watch’d the motions of his next intent. 
Byrom, Robbery of the Cambridge Coach. 
ponderomotive μι one HY) a. {Irreg. 
< L. pondus (ponder-), weight, + ML. motivus, 
motive: see motive.] Tending to produce mo- 
tion in a body; specifically, in elect., noting 
the electrodynamie force excited between two 
adjacent conductors λος currents, in dis- 
tinction from electromotive force. 
ponderoset (pon’dér-ds), a. [< L. ponderosus, 
of great weight: see ponderous.] Same as pon- 
derous. ) 

A grand alliance with the Emperor and Spain brought 

down a ponderose army out of Germany. 
Roger North, Examen, p, 470. (Davies.) 
ponderosity (pon-de-ros’i-ti), m. [ς F. pondé- 
rosité = Sp. ponderosidad = It. ponderosita, < 
ML. ponderosita(t-)s, weightiness, ponderous- 
ness, < L. ponderosus, weighty, ponderous: see 
ponderous.] 1. Weightiness; heaviness; pon- 
erous character or quality; gravity: literally 
and figuratively. 

And th’ Earle of Surrey with Syr Thomas Wyat, the most 
excellent makers of their time, more peraduenture respect- 
ing the fitnesse and ponderosttie of their wordes then the 


true cadence or simphonie, were very licencious in this 
point. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 145. 


All the mynes which yow shall κό . . . after that at: 
the fyrste syght they haueshewed them selues to bee mynes 
of metals, yow owght to consyder of what ponderositte of 
weyght they are. 
1, Eden, tr. of Vannuccio Biringuccio (First Books on 
{[America, ed. Arber, p. 358). 


Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and pon- 
derosity. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 98 
2. A weight; something heavy, literally or fig- 
uratively; heavy matter. 

Learned Ducange denies this fact, which the Verman- 
dois genealogists maintain; these contests sport amidst 
the ponderosities of archeology. 

Sir F. Palgrave, Hist. Eng. and Normandy, IT. 197. 
ponderous (pon’dér-us), a: [< F. pondéreug = 
Sp. Pg. It. ponderoso, < Li. ponderosus, of great 
weight, weighty, heavy, < pondus (ponder-), 
weight: see ponder, pound1.] 1. Having weight; 
weighty; heavy; especially, very heavy; henee 
clumsy or unwieldy by reason of weight: used 
both literally and figuratively. 


The sepulchre... 
Hath oped his ponderous 


onder + 


and marble jaws. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 50. 


ponderous 


Pressed with the ponderous blow, 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss below. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 


In cases doubtfull it is dangerous 
T’ admitte light Councells; for, for want of weight, 
*Twil make the case to be more ponderous 
The whilst such Councells prove Aéreous. 
Davies, Microcosmos,,p, 50, 


"0, the temptation! To make of his ponderous SOrrow & 
security! To sink, with its leaden weight upon him, and 
never rise again ! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 
2+. Weighty; important; momentous. . 

Your more ponderous and settled project 

May suffer alteration. Shak., W. T., iv. 4, 535. 
3+. Disposed to ponder; thinking; thoughtful. 
{Rare. | 

The next perplexed Question, with pious and 
men, will be— What should bee done for the 
these comfortlesse exulcerations? 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 3. 
Ponderous spar, heavy-spar, or barytes. See barite. 
= 1. Massive, Burly, etc. See bulky 
ponderously (pon’dér-us-li), adv. 
ous manner; with great weight. _ : 
ponderousness (pon’dér-us-nes), η. Ponder- 
ous character or quality; ponderosity; weight. 
Such downy feathers as these will never make up the 
ponderousness of a mill-stone. 

Jer. Taylor (2), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 126. (Latham.) 

pond-fish (pond’ fish), ». One of various fishes 


found in ponds. (a) The pond-carp. (0) A pond- 
perch ; asunfish of the genus he paw or Lepomis, many 
species of which abound in the United States, 


pondfoldt (pond’fold), π. Anobsolete variant 
of pinfold. | | 
pond-hen (pond’hen), π. The American ὁ906. 
See Fulica.. [Massachusetts.] ) 
pond-lily (pond‘lil’i), n. 1. Anaquatic plant 
of the genus Nympheza, a coarse plant with 
yellow globular flowers, and large shining, 
leaves floating or erect (more fully, yellow 
ή ; also yellow water-lily); spatter-dock. 
. lutea is the common European plant; WV. advena, the 
common species of eastern North America. The yellow 
pond-lily of Oregon, etc., is NV. polysepala, the largest spe- 
cies of the genus, with flowers sometimes 6 inches across, 
and having large nutritious seeds largely gathered, by the 
Indians, by whom it is called wokas. See Nympheal, 1. 
2. A plant of the genus Castalia, the white 
ond-lily, more properly called water-lily. 
ee Nympheal, 2. | 
pond-mullet (pond’mul’et), n. A cyprinodont 
fish, Fundulus bermude.. [Bermudas.] 
pond-mussel (pond’mus’1), . A fresh-water 
mussel, as a unio orananodon. A very com- 
mon species is the swan-mussel, Anodonta 
cygneus. See cut under Anodonta. 
Fond perch (pond’pérch), n. A sunfish; any 
fish of the genus Lupomotis or Lepomis. 
pond-pickerel (pond’pik’e-rel), n. See pick- 
erel, . 
ond-pine (pond’pin), n. See pinel. cae 
Sone sent Aon αμ n. Any free-floating 
fresh-water alga that forms a scum on water; 
specifically, one of the filamentous Conjugate. 


pond-shrimp (pond’shrimp), ». A phyllopod 
crustacean of the family Branchipodide. See 
cut under fairy-shrimp. 
pond-snail (pond’snal),.. A gastropod of the 
family Limneide, and especially of the genus 
Limnea, as L. stagnalis.: These have spiral turreted 
shells... Members of Ancylus and related genera are simi- 
lar pond-snails. Those whose shells are a flat or discoid 
spiral belong to Planorbis and related genera. The left- 
handed or sinistral pond-snails are of a different family, 
Physidz. Members of a third family, Paludinideg, are 
also called pond-snails. . See the technical names, and cuts 
under Limnza, Limnzide, Paludina, Physa, and Planor- 
bis. Also called mud-snail. 
pond-spice. (pond’spis), ” 
eniculata, of pine- (ss 
arren ponds from’ ἂν 
Virginia..to Florida. \ 
It has small yel- 
low flowers in clustered 
umbels appearing before 
the coriaceous leaves, glo- 
bose red drupes, and re- 
markably zigzag branches. 


pond-turtle (pond’- 
tér’tl),n. A common 
name in the United 
States. of the Emydi- 
dz, most of which are 
also. called terrapins, 
andsome of them mud- 
turtles. a) 
pondweed (pond’wéd), 
m. An aquatic herb 
of the genus Potamo- 
geton, found in nume- 
rous species.in both 
hemispheres. P,natans a flower. 


erous 
ealing of 


“Ina ponder- 


= 





Fruit-bearing Plant of Pond- 
weed (Potamogeton natans), ᾱ, 
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is a species found floating or wholly immersed in ponds 
and ditches in most parts of the world.—Cape pond- 


weed, a desirable aquarium plant from the Cape of Good 
Hope, Apunoyeton distachyon of the Aponogetonacez. 
It puts forth fragrant flowers with pure-white bracts in 
the midst of bright-green floating leaves. Compare Owvi- 
randra.— Choke-pondweed, a fresh-water plant, P/iiio- 
tria Canadensis, introduced into Europe from North 
America, and in both continents so thriving as often to ob- 
struct canal navigation. [Eng.|—Horned pondweed, a 
slender submerged plant, Zannichellia. palustris, widely 
distributed over the world: so called from the. beaked 
nutlets of the fruit.—Tassel pondweed, Same as 
ditch-grass. 

pune! (pon), η. [Also paunet and opponet, < 
Delaware (Lenape) achpoan, bread (Zeisberger, 
Brinton and Anthony); compare mn’ dapponhe, 
I make bread, ete.}] 1. Cornbread; in the 
southwestern United States, any bread made 
of Indian corn, especially coarse kinds, used 
by the negroes and poorer whites, commonl 
called corn-pone ; also, finer bread, made wit 
milk and eggs, in flat cakes about an inch 
thick, very light and delicate. [U. 8.] 

The bread in gentlemen’s houses is generally made of 
wheat, but some rather choose the pone, which is the bread 
made of Indian meal, ... notsocalled from the Latin 
panis, but from the Indian name oppone. 

Beverley, Virginia, iv. Ἱ 72. 


2. A loaf or cake of such bread. [U. 5.] 
pone? (po’néd), π. [< L. pone, impv. of ponere, 
place: see ponent.} In old Eng. law: (ay A 
writ whereby an action depending in an in- 
ferior court might be removed into the Court 
of Common Pleas. (0) Α writ whereby the 
sheriff was commanded to take security of a 
person for his appearance upon an assigned 
day. 
one? (p6’né), nm. [<L. pone, impv. of ponere, 
place: see ponent, Cf. pone?;] The person 
who cuts the cards in any game. In all French 
games the player to the left of the dealer cuts the cards, 
which are dealt from right to left. In English-speaking 
countries the cards are dealt from left to right, and the 
pone sits on the dealer’s right. — 
onent (po’nent),a. [< OF. ponent = Sp. poni- 
Pate =o ee ‘Tt. ‘ponente, < ML. ο te the 
west, the place of the setting sun, « L. po- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of ponere, set, put, lay down, in- 
trans. poet. fall, abate (of winds); prob. contr. 
of *posnere, *posinere, let down, ς po-, forward, 
down, + sinere, let: .see site.] 1. Western. 
[Rare. } 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, P. L., x. 704. 
2. [cap.] A division of the Paleozoic strata in 
Pennsylvania, according to the nomenclature 
suggested by H. D. Rogers: it corresponds to 
the Catskill group of the New York survey, form- 
ing one ‘of the divisions of the Upper Devonian. 
ponente (p6-nen’te),”. [It.: see ponent.] In 
Italy, the west; the region in the west: as, the 
Riviera di Ponente; hence, the west wind. 
Ponera (po-né‘ri), η. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
< Gr. πονηρός, bad, useless, ς πονεῖν, be in dis- 
tress.] An important genus of ants, typical of 
the family Poneridz, distributed throughout 
the tropics. .P. ferruginea is a Mexican species. The 
females and workers are armed with spines; the abdo- 
men is elongated, with its first segment comparatively 
large and often cubical. ) 
Ponerid& (po-ner’i-dé), m. pl. [NL., ¢ Ponera 
+ -idz.] One of the five families into which 
the true ants or Heterogyna are now divided. 
They have the abdominal petiole single-jointed, the abdo- 
men proper constricted between the first and second seg- 


ments, and the mandibles inserted close together. Four 
genera are represented in the United States, 


ponerology (pon-é-rol’6-ji), nm. [< Gr. πονηρός 
bad, + -Aoyia, «λέγειν speak: see. -ology.] In 
theol., the doctrine of wickedness. - 

Pongam (pon’gam), ”... (NL. (Adanson, 1763), 
ς E. Ind. pongam.| A genus of leguminous 
trees of the tribe Dalbergiez and subtribe Lon- 
chocarpex, characterized by its short, thick, 
smooth, compressed, and wingless pod, by the 
union of the ten stamens above into a tube, and 
by the partial adherence of the wing-petals to 
the keel. The only species, P. pinnata (Cytisus pin- 
natus of Linnzeus), is a native of the old world tropics and 
the Fiji Islands. It bears smooth pinnate leaves, and 


white or yellow flowers inracemes, ornamental in cultiva- 
tion under glass. The seeds yield kurung- or poonga-oil. 


pongee (pon-jé’), m. [Said to be a corruption 
of Chinese piin-ki, ‘own loom,’ or of pin-chih, 
‘own weaving’ (as if ‘home-made’); but all 
silks woven in China are stamped with one or 
other of these phrases, along with the name of 
the house selling them. According to another 
suggestion, a corruption of Chinese pun-shih, 
‘native (or wild) κ A soft, unbleached 
washing silk resembling the tasar silk of In- 
dia, woven in China, chiefly in the province oi 
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Shantung, from cocoons of a wild silkworm (At- 
tacus pernyi) which feeds on a serub-oak. The 
finer kinds, bleached, dved, or figured after 
Μιροφίμα, are known in the trade as China 
silks. 

pongo (pong’g6),m. [= F. pongo (NL. Pongo); 
from a native name in Borneo.] 1. A large 
anthropoid ape of Borneo, Simia (or Pithecus) 
wurmbi, known not to be distinct from the or- 
dinary orang-utan, Simia satyrus.—2. [cap.] 
[NL.} A genus of apes, including the gorilla 
(P. gorilla) and the chimpanzee (P. troglodytes). 
Lacépéde, [Little used. ] 

poniard (pon’yiird), ». [An altered form of 
earlier poiniard, poinard (also corruptly poina- 
do, poinadoe) = MD. poniaerd, D. ponjaard, <¢ F. 
poignard, a poniard, ς poing, fist, < L. pugnus, 
fist: see pugnacious. Cf. Sp. pufial = Pg. punha 
= It. pugnale, a poniard, of the same ult. origin. ] 





Poniard, entirely of steel, 17th century. 


A stabbing-weapon; a dagger: applied to any 
such weapon, without reference to shape or 
make, 
Those bloody brothers, Hastings and the rest, 
Sheath’d their sharp poniards in his manly breast. 
Drayton, Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
poniard (pon’yiird), ο. t.. [= F. poignarder; 
from the noun.}. To stab with or as witha 
poniard. 

But may be it is your ladyship’s pleasure that this young 
esquire shall poniard the servants, as well as switch aw 
baton them. Scott, Abbot, fv. 

ponibility+ (po-ni-bil’i-ti), m. [< L. ponere, 
place (see ponent), + -ibility.] The capanility 


of being placed. Barrow. [Rare.] 
pons (ponz), πι; pl. pontes (pon’téz). [L. (> It. 
ponte = Sp. puente = Pg. ponte = Ἐ'. pont = W. 


pont), a bridge: see path.] In anat., a part 
which connects two parts, as if bridging the 


interval between them. Except in pareses, it desig- 
nates the ventral part of the epencephalon, of which 
the cerebellum constitutes the remaining dorsal part. 
The ventral part of the pons is formed by the heavy 
masses of transverse fibers coming from the middle pedun- 
cles of the cerebellum. Also called pons Varolii and pons 
cerebelli.—Brachium pontis. See brachium.—Pons 
asinorum. [L., ‘bridge of asses,’ F. pont αμα dnes, 
‘bridge for asses.” The Latin expression was applied 
early in the sixteenth century to a diagram showing 
how to find middle terms to arguments, and ‘common- 
Wy called the pons asinorum on account of its spperent 
ifficulty” ; OF. pont aux asnes de logicque (Rabelais), “the 
conversion of propositions” (Cotgrave); hence, “c'est le 
pont aus asnes (applicable when such as are ignorant of 
the true reason or cause of things impute them to witch- 
craft, fortune, etc.), a shift, evasion, help at a pinch, fora 
dunce ” (Cotgrave), in mod, use equiv. to ‘everybody 
knows that,” “‘it is a trite thing.” The original allusion 
seems to have been to the difficulty of getting asses to 
cross a bridge; hence, to the difficulty of getting students 
to apprehend what is in fact simple enough if attempted.] 
Aname given to the fifth proposition of the first book of Eu- 
clid, which sets forth that, if a triangle has two of its sides 
equal, the angles opposite to these sides are.also equal. 
This proposition affords a difficulty to the learner, because 
it is the first one involving any mathematical puzzle,. The 
name is also carelessly given to the Pythagorean propo- 
sition (Euc, I, 47).— Pons hepatis, a prolongation, of- 
ten present, of the substance of the left lobe of the liver, 
uniting it with the square lobe across the umbilical fis- 
sure.— Pons Tarini, the posterior perforated space at the 
base of the brain; a depressed gray tract between the di- 
verging crura cerebri and behind the corpora albicantia.— 
Pons Varolii, or pons cerebelli, See def. i 
Kontacqsdpan tale) n. [From Pontacq, in the 
Basses-Pyrénées, France, where itis made.] A 
white wine from southern France, similar to 
Barsac in flavor. 
pontage (pon’taj), n. [< OF. pontage = Sp. pon- 
taje, pontazgo = It. pontaggio, < ML. pontaticum 
(also, after OF ., pontagium), bridge-toll, ς L. 
pon(t-)s, bridge: see pons.) A toll or. tax for 
the privilege of using a bridge, or a tax for the 
maintenance and repair of bridges. | 


The citizens of Hereford fined, in the second year of 
Henry III., in a hundred marks and two palfreys, ... 
that they might be quit throughout England of toll and 
lastage, of passage, pontage, and stallage, and of leve, and 
danegeld, and gaywiite, and all other customs and exac- 


tions. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 26. 
pontal (pon’tal), a. [< L. pon(t-)s, a bridge, 
+ -al.| Same as pontile. 


Pontederia (pon-té-d6’ri-i),n. [NL.(Linnens, 
1735), named after Giulio Pontedera, 1688-1757, 
professor of botany at Padua, author of a.com. 
pend of botany, οίο.] A genus of monocotyle- 
donous aquatic plants, type of the family Ponte- 
deriacez, characterized by the funnel-shaped 
and two-lipped corolla, six stamens, versatile 
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anthers, and compound ovary with one cell and 
one ovule. 
growing in shallow water, with rootstocks creeping in the 
mud or floating, and covered by long sheaths,. The long 
stout leafstalks rise erect often 2 feet above the water, each 
bearing a single arrow-shaped, lanceolate, or roundish leaf, 
with many fine parallel curving veins. The flowersrisea 
littie higher, forming a dense cylindrical spike, blue or pur- 
ple, or rarely white, and remarkable for their trimorphous 
stamens, having three lengths of filaments, and three 
reciprocally different lengths of styles, present in different 
flowers, facilitating cross-fertilization. P.cordata, which 
is found throughout nearly the whole length of America, is 
known in the northern United States as pickerel-weed, and 
in the southern as wampee. Severalformer species are now 
separated as the genus Piaropus, as P. azwreus, the water- 
plantain of Jamaica, and P. crassipes, the bladder-stalked 
pickerel-weed or gamalote of Guiana, cultivated (under 
the name Pontederia) in tanks under glass as a singular 
bladder-bearing and floating plant. 

n. “pl. 


Pontederiacee (pon-té-dé-ri-a’sé-é), 
{NL. (Dumortier, 1829), < Pontederia + -acez.] 
A family of monocotyledonous plants of the 


order Xyridales. It is characterized by a perianth of 
three petals and three similar sepals, all united below 
inte a tube and forming unequal lobes above, by a superior 
ovary of three complete or imperfect carpels, forming a 
dry fruit, and by a straight cylindrical embryo extending 
through the center of copious farinaceous albumen. 
It includes 25 species, in 7 genera, of which Pon- 
iederia and Heteranthera are the chief, natives of warm 
northern and extratropical southern regions, extending to 
Canada, China, and Japan, but lacking in Europe. They 
are aquatics, erect or floating in fresh water from root- 
stocks which lie horizontally in the mud, or which extend 
as runners floating on the water. 


pontee (pon-té’), x. Same as pontil. 
ontes, ». Plural of pons. 
ontic! (pon’tik), a. [= F. pontique = Pg. It. 
pontico, ς L. Ponticus, ς Gr. Ποντικός, Pontic, 
ς Πόντος, the Black Sea, a particular use (also 
applied to the Augean and to the whole Medi- 
terranean) of πόντος, the sea, esp. the open 
sea.] Of or pertaining to the Pontus, Euxine, 
or Black Sea, or the regions near it. 
Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 452. 
pontic? (pon’tik),a. [< L. pon(t-)s + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the pons of the brain. 

Thirteen of the cases occurred between the ages of ten 
and twenty-nine, the only case over forty being one of 
pontic abscess. Lancet, No. 3475, p. 739. 

pontifex (pon’ti-feks), .; pl. pontifices (pon- 
tif’i-séz). [L.: see pontiff.] 1. In Rom, antigq., 
a member of the principal college of priests 
who was not assigned to the service of any par- 
ticular god, but performed general functions of 
the state religion. The chief of the pontifices 
was styled pontifex maximus, and was ex officio 
the highest religious authority in the state.— 
2. Eccles., a bishop; specifically, the Pope. 
Well has the name of pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from Earth to Heaven. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, v. 
pontiff (pon’tif), ». [ς F. pontife, OF. pontif 
= Sp. pontifice = Pg. It. pontifice, a pontiff, ς 
L. pontifex, pontufex (-fic-), a high priest, pon- 
tifex (see pontifexr), LL. eccl. a bishop, ML. NL. 
the Pope, lit. (and so used in ML.) ‘bridge- 
maker, bridge-builder’ (prob. orig. so called as 
having charge of the making or maintenance of 
a bridge —it is said, of the Sublician bridge built 
over the Tiber by Ancus Marcius), ς pon(t-)s, 
bridge, + facere, make: see fact.] 1. In Rom. 
antiq., a chief priest: same as pontifex, 1. 
The reverence which the people showed for the em- 


perors was due to the fact that they all, from Augustus 
to Theodosius, were sovereign Pontiff. 


Faiths of the World, p. 205. 

The supreme pontiff was in the religion of the state what 
the father wasin the religion of the family. His dwelling 
was in the regia close to the altar of Vesta, the sacred 
hearth of the state, Encye. Brit., XIX. 455. 
2. A Jewish high priest.—3. Eccles., a bishop; 
especially, the Bishop of Rome, as the head of 
the chureh; the Pope. Also called the supreme 
pontiff. 

To secure the papal recognition he empowered the 
bishops of Durham and St. David's to perform that “filial 
and catholic obedience which was of old due and accus- 
tomed to be paid by the kings of England to the Roman 
pontiffs.” Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 361. 

pontific (pon-tif’ik), a. [Irreg. accom. to ad- 
Jectives in -fic; = Sp. Pg. It. pontificio, < L. 
pontificius, of or belonging to a pontiff, pontifi- 
eal, ¢ pontifex (-fic-), pontiff: see pontifer.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the pontifices of ancient 
Rome. 

The Pontifick College with their Augurs and Flamins 
taught them [the Romans] in Religion and Law. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 8. 
2. Of or pertaining to a pope; papal. 
IV. 14 


There are but 7 or 8 species, all American, ~ 
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Nor yet surceas’d with John’s disastrous fate 
Pontijic fury | Shenstone, Ruined Abbey. 
pontifical! (pon-tif’i-kal), a.andn. [ς F. pon- 
tifical = Sp. Pg. pontifical = It. pontificale, < L. 
pontificalis, of or belonging to a pontiff, ML. 
of or belonging to a bishop or the Pope (as a 
noun pontificale, neut., a book of offices, ponti- 
jicalia, neut. pl., pontifical vestments), < ponti- 
fex (-fic-), pontiff: see pontiff.) I, a. 1. Of, be- 
longing to, or befitting a pontiff or high priest. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wonder’d at, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 56. 


2. Of or pertaining toa bishop.—3. Of or per- 
taining to the Pope of Rome; papal; popish. 


Than she came to the Pope’s palays in Auignon, and 
there alighted and went to see the Pope, who sat in con- 
systory in a chayre ponty/icall. 

Berneyrs, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. οἳν. 


Guibert the Antipope, who, by the aid of the Imperial 
arms, . «+ filled Rome with every kind of violence, 
crime, and bloodshed, invaded the pontifical throne, and 
driven forth the rightful Pope. 

Miiman, Latin Christianity, ITT. 208. 


Pontifical choir, the choir of the Sistine Chapel in Rome. 
— Pontifical indiction. See tndiction, 3.— Pontifical 


mass, a mass celebrated by a bishop wearing his insignia. pontificiant (pon-ti-fish’an), a. and 1. 


II. ». 1. In liturgics, an office-book of the 
Western Church, containing the forms for the 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies 
which can be performed only by a bishop (es- 
pecially those for ordination, confirmation, and 
consecration of churches), the changes in the 
rubrics necessary when a bishop officiates, 
benedictions, and other forms, some of which 
can be used by priests who have received spe- 
cial commission from the bishop. Pontificals were 
probably first introduced in the eighth century. In the 
Anglican Church since the Reformation the office of con- 
firmation is contained in the Book of Common Prayer, to 
which the ordinal also is united. In the Greek Church 


the offices for confirmation and ordination are included in 
the Euchologion. 


2. pl. The insignia of a pontiff; the dress, orna- 
ments, ete., of a bishop or pope, or, more loose- 
ly, those of a priest. See pontificalia. 

Robed in their pontijficals, 


England’s ancient prelates stood. 
W hittier, Curse of the Charter-Breakers. 


3+. A kind of ouch in use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Fairholt. 
pontifical?+ (pon-tif’i-kal), a. [< L. pontifex 
(-fic-), lit. sense, as in ML., ‘bridge-builder’: 
see pontiff. Cf. pontificall.] Of or pertaining 
to bridge-building. [Rare.] 
Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 


Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock, 
Over the vex’d abyss. Milton, P. L., x. 313. 
pontificalia (pon-tif-i-ka/li-a), πι. pl. [ML.: see 
pontifical] The insignia of a bishop. In the 
Western Church these are the pastoral staff, miter, ring, 
pectoral cross, cathedra or diocesan throne, episcopal 
vestments, gloves, and sandals. In the Greek Church 
they are the pateressa, encolpion, throne, and special 
vestments with omophorion, polystaurion or saccos, and 
epigonation. nt ) a 
pontificality} (pon-tif-i-kal’i-ti),n. [<OF. pon- 
tificalité; as pontifical! + -ity.] 1. The state, 
dignity, and government of the Pope; the pa- 
pacy. 

Charles the fifth, emperor, who was accounted one of the 
Pope’s best sons, yet proceeded in matters temporal towards 
Pope Clement with strange rigour, never regarding the 
pontificality, but kept him prisoner thirteen monthsin a 
pestilent prison. Bacon, Charge against William Talbot. 


When the pontificality was first set up in Rome, all na- Pont lVEvéque cheese. 


tions from East to West did worship the Pope no other- 
wise than of old the Cesars. 
Usher, Judgment on the See of Rome, p. 20. 


2. pl. Same as pontifical, 2. 
He himself [the Bishop of Paris] was that day in his 


sumptuous Pontificalities, wearing religious ornaments of 
great price. Coryat, Crudities, I. 37, sig. D. 


pontifically (pon-tif’i-kal-i), adv. In a pontifi- 
cal manner; specifically, after the manner of a 
bishop; officially as bishop.—To assist pontifi- 
cally, to be present officially as bishop without being cele- 
brant or officiant. In the Anglican Church the bishop 
when present at the eucharist pronounces the absolution 
and gives the benediction. 


After sermon y® Bishop (Dr. Wren) gave us the blessing 
very pontifically. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 10, 1661. 


pontificate (pon-tif’i-kat), m [ς F. pontificat Pontocaspian (pon-t6-kas’pi-an), a. 


= Sp. Pg. pontificado = It. pontificato, ς L. pon- 
tificatus, the office of a pontiff, < pontifex (-fic-), 
pontiff: see pontif) 1. The office or dignity 
of a pontiff, high priest, or pope. 


He turned hermit in.the view of being advanced to the pontont, ”. 


pontificate. 


2. The time during which a pontifical office is 
held by any given incumbent. 


Pontine! (pon’tin), a. 


pontine? (pon’tin), a. 


ddison. yontonier (pon-to-nér’), n. 
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pontonier 


After the pontificate of Clement V, the hold of the papacy 
on the nation was relaxing. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 308, 
pontificate (pon-tif’i-kat), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
pontificated, ppr. pontificating. [< ML. pontifi- 
catus, pp. of pontificare, perform a pontifi’s 
duties, «αι. pontifex (-fic-), pontiff: see pontiff.) 
To act officially as pontiff or bishop; especial- 
ly, to say pontifical mass. 
The golden reed is used to this day by the Pope when- 
ever he solemnly pontijicates. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 167. 
pontifice (pon’ti-fis), n. [< L. pon(t-)s, a bridge, 
+ -ficium, < facere, make. Cf. ML. pontifex 
(-fic-), a bridge-builder: see pontiff.] Bridge- 
work; the structure or edifice of a bridge: a 
bridge. [Rare.] 
At the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new, wondrous pontijice. 
Milton, P. L., x. 348. 


pontifices, ». Plural of pontifex. 
pontificialt (pon-ti-fish’al), a. [ς L. pontificius 
(see pontific) + -al.]. Of or pertaining to a 
pontiff; pontifical; hence, papal; popish. 
I have my puritan news, my protestant news, and my 

pontijicial news. B. Jonson, World in the Moon. 
ἵνα, 
pontificius, of or belonging to a pontiff (see 
pontific), + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Pope; pontificial. 

The pontifician laws. Bp. Hall, Peace-maker, ii. § 2. 
_ II, ». An adherent of the Pope or of the 
papacy. 

In some of our hands they [the keys of heaven] are suf- 
fered to rust for want of use, in others (as the Pontifictans) 


the wards are altered, so as they can neither open nor 
shut. Bp. Hall, Righteous Mammon. 

That in the Public Office or Liturgy of the Church of 
England is nothing but what is consonant to the faith, the 
pontijicians grant. Evelyn, True Religion, IT. 353. 


pontil (pon’til), x. [Also puntel (and pontee, pun- 


tee, ponty, punty); < EF. pontil, dim. of point, a 
point: see point. Cf. pointel.] An iron rod 
used in glass-making for handling, and espe- 
cially for revolving rapidly, the soft glass in 
the process of formation, especially in the mak- 
ing of crown-glass. 


pontile (pon’til),a. [< LL. pontilis, belonging 


to a bridge, < L. pon(t-)s, a bridge.] Of or 
pertaining to the pons of the brain. Also pon- 
tal, pontine. 


pontinal (pon’ti-nal), a. and». [< L. pon(t-)s, 


a bridge.] I, a. Bridging; forming a bridge 
over a gap, aS among cranial bones. 

ΤΙ. ». A bone of the skull of some fishes; a 
modified bone of the infra-orbital chain of bones 
bridging the interval between the second sub- 
orbital and the preoperculum, asin the Cepha- 
lacanthide. Gill, Amer. Nat. (1888), Ῥ. 358. 
[Also Pomptine; = F. 
pontins (pl.) = It. pontine (pl.), ς L. Pontinus, 
Pomptinus. an appellation given to a district 
in Latium near Pometia, and particularly used 
of extensive marshes there; appar. a var. of 
Pometinus, of or belonging to Pometia, ς Pome- 
tia, an old ‘town of the Volsecians.] Of or re- 
lating to an extensive marshy district south- 
east of Rome, called the Pontine Marshes. 

[< L. pon(t-)s, bridge, 
+ -ἴπει.] Same as pontile. 
Pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, pontine or pontal). 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 524. 


See cheese, 


pontlevis (pont-lev’is),n. [< F. pontlevis,a draw- 


bridge, the rearing of a horse, ς pont (< L. 
pon(t-)s), bridge, + levis, OF. leveis, levadis = 
Pr. levadis = Sp. levadizo = Pg. levadico, that 
may be raised or drawn up, ¢ L. as if *levaticius, 
< levare, raise: see levyl. Cf. It. levatojo, a 
drawbridge.] 1. A drawbridge. 
Yonder ’s a plum-tree, with a crevice 
An owl would build in, were he but sage, 
For a lap of moss, like a fine pontlevis 
In a castle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum pure amber. 
Browning, Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis. 
2. In the maneége, the resistance of a horse by 
rearing repeatedly so as to be in danger of 
falling over. 
[ς Pontie 


+ Caspian.) Relating to the regions which 
drain into the Caspian and Black seas. 
The water-shed of the Pontocaspian area. 

Hualey, Crayfish, vi. 
An obsolete form of pontoon. 
[Also pontonnier; 
= It. pontoniere, ς F. pontonnier, < ponton, a pon- 
toon: see pontoon.] A soldier who has charge 


pontonier 


of pontoons; also, one who constructs pontoon- 

y bridges. 

pontoon (pon-tén’), n. [Formerly ponton; < 
F. ponton = Sp. ponton = Pg. Ῥοπίᾶο = It. pon- 
tone, < LL. ponto(n-), a pontoon, L. ponto(n-), a 
kind of Gallic transport, a punt, < pon(t-)s, a 
bridge: see pons, path. Cf. puntl.]. 1. In milit. 
engin., a flat-bottomed boat, or any light frame- 
work or floating structure, used in the construc- 
tion of a temporary bridge over a river. One 
form of pontoon ‘ 
is a hollow cylin- έ 
der of tin-plate, 
with hemispher- 
ical ends, divid- 

by several 

longitudinal and 
transverse par- 
titions to act as 
braces and to 
prevent sinking 
if pierced by a 
shot or accidentally. Another is in the form of a decked 
canoe, consisting of a timber frame covered with sheet- 
copper, and formed in two distinct parts, which are locked 
together for use and dislocated for transportation, and 
also divided into air-tight chambers. 


2. Naut., a lighter; a low flat vessel resem- 
bling a barge, furnished with cranes, capstans, 
and other machinery, used in careening ships, 
chiefly in the Mediterranean. Admiral Smyth. 
—3. In hydraul. engin.: (a) A water-tight struc- 
ture or frame placed beneath a submerged ves- 
sel and then filled with air to assist in refloating 
the vessel. (0) A water-tight structure which 
is sunk by filling with water and raised by pump- 
ing it out, used to close a sluiceway or entrance 
toa dock. Also spelled ponton.—4. In anat., a 
loop or knuckle of the smallintestine: so called 
from the way it appears to float in the abdomi- 
nal cavity. See the quotation under mesentery. 
—5. In brewing, one of the cleansing-rounds 
or cleansing-squares used for clarifying ale. 

pontoon-bridge (pon-tén’brij), n. A platform 
or roadway supported upon pontoons. 






Pontoons in place for Pontoon-bridge. 


α, balks for supporting the roadway; 4, road- 
way complete. 






ee , 
Pontoon-bridge at Coblentz on the Rhine. 


pontoon-train (pon-tén’tran), n. Milit., the 
carriages or wagons and materials carried with 
an army to construct bridges. 
pontophidian (pon-t6-fid’i-an), n. [< Gr. πόν- 
τος, the sea, + ὀφίδιον, dim. of ὄφις, a snake.) 
A sea-serpent. oe 

Pontoporia (pon-to-po’ri-d), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πόντος, the sea, + πόρος, passage, pore: see 
pore2,| A genus of delphinoid odontocete ce- 


taceans. It contains a small estuarine American dol- 
phin, P. blainvillei, about 5 feet long, with a developed 









: : { 
Pontoporia blainvillet, 


dorsal fin, long slender jaws with from 200 to 240 teeth, 
about 40 vertebre, the sternum of two pieces, the ribs 10 
in number, of which 4 join the sternum, and the blow-hole 
transverse and crescentic. This genus connects the Pla- 
tanistid@ or fiuviatile dolphins with the Delphinidzg or 
true marine dolphins, porpoises, grampuses, etc. Also 
called Stenodelphis. Also Pontoporus. 





Pontoporiinz (pon-t-po-ri-i’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pontoporia + -ine.| A subfamily of Delphi- 


nide, represented by the genus Pontoporia. 
There is an evident external neck; the frontal area is ex- 
anded and little depressed; the postorbital process of 
he frontal bone and the zygomatic process of the squa- 
mosal project outward ; and the maxillary is crested, with 
a free margin over the orbital region. 
pont-volant (pont-vo-lant’), . [ς F. pont vo- 
lant: pont, bridge (see pons); volant, flying: 
see volant.| Milit., a flying-bridge; a kind of 


4618 


bridge used in sieges for surprising a fort or pooh-pooh (ρῦ΄Ρὅ), interj. 


outwork that has but a narrow moat. It is com- 
posed of two small bridges laid one above the other, and 
so contrived that, by the aid of cords and pulleys, the 
upper one may be pushed forward till it reaches the des- 
tined point, ‘ 

ponty (pon’ti), n.; pl. ponties (-tiz). 
pontil. 

ponty-sticker (pon’ti-stik’ér), η. In glass-mak- 
ing, # workman who affixes a quantity of blown 


Same as 


xglass to the ponty or pontil. 


pony (p0o’ni), ”.; pl. ponies (-niz). [Formerly 
also poney, powney; prob. < OF. poulenet, a colt; 
ef. pouleniel, poulinel, a colt, dim. of poulain, a 
colt: see pullen. The word is thus ult. con- 
nected with Gr. πῶλος, a foal: see foal. The 
Gael. ponaidh, as well as Ir. poni, a pony, F. 
oney, a@ pony, are from E.] 1. A very small 
orse; specifically, a horse not over 14 hands 
‘in height. The Shetland breed of ponies are stoutly 
built, active and hardy, with very full mane and tail, and 
of gentle, docile disposition. In western parts of the 


United States all the small hardy horses (mustangs or 
broncos) used by the Indians are called ponies. 


I have bought two more ponies, so we are strong in 


igmy quadrupeds. . 
Eto Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Holland, June 8, 1835. 


A pony must be less than 52 inches (13 hands) from the 
ground to the top of the withers. . . . Ponies, as a rule, 
will do far more work than a full-sized horse. 


Encye. Brit., XII. 191. 

2. The sumof £25. [English sporting slang. ] 

He is equally well amused whether the play is high or 
low, but the stake he prefers is fives and ponies. 

Greville, Memoirs, Aug. 15, 1818. 

3. A translation of a Greek or Latin author 

used unfairly in the preparation of lessons; 

hence, any book so used: same as horsel, 9. 

[Sehool and college slang.]—4. A very small 


drinking-glass. (a) Aglass holding about a mouthful 
i spirits, as brandy. (0) A glass holding about a gill of 
r 


eer. 

5. The quantity (of liquor) contained in such 
a glass.—6,. A small raft of logs. [Delaware.] 
—'7. In the West Indies, a small tree, Tecoma 
serratifolia. [Pony is used in composition to denote 
something small of its kind, as pony-saw, pony-engine, 
etc.|— Jerusalem pony, an ass. (Slang.J|=Syn. 1. Pony, 
Colt, Filly. A pony is a small horse, especially of a small 
breed, as a Shetland pony; a colt is a young horse, and 

7 distinctively a male; a filly is a young mare. 

pony (po’ni), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. ponied, ppr. 
ponying. [< pony, π.] To use a pony in trans- 
lating: as, to pony a piece of Latin. [School 
and college slang. | 

pony-engine (po’ni-en’jin), η. Ona railroad, 
a small drill-engine, or a yard-engine used at 
stations for moving cars and making up trains. 

pony-saw (p0’ni-sa), ». A small gang-saw used 
for sawing timber into boards. 

pony-truck (p0’ni-truk), η. A two-wheeled lead- 
ing truck used in some forms of locomotives. 

Ῥ, 0.0. An abbreviation of post-office order, a 
money-order issued by the post-office. 

pooa, puya? (pd’i, po’yii), απ. [Also pooah: 
Nepalese.] An urticaceous plant, Maoutia 
(Behmeria) Puya, of northern India. Its stem is 


6 or 8 feet high, and yields a fiber similar to ramie (that of 
Boehmeria nivea). 


pood (péd),. [Formerly also pode (=F. poude 
= G. pud); < Russ. pudu.] A Russian weight, 
equal to 40 Russian pounds, or 36 pounds avoir- 
dupois. 
I haue bought . . . for 77. robles foure hundred podes 
of tried tallowe. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 302. 
poodle (p6’dl),». [=Sw. Dan. pudel=D. poe- 
del(-hond), < LG. pudel, G. pudel, pudel-hund, 
a poodle, poodle-dog; prob. < LG. pudeln, pud- 
deln, waddle; cf.G. pudeln, splash. Cf. puddle?.] 
One of a breed of usually undersized fancy or 
toy dogs, with long curly hair. They are intelli- 
gent and affectionate, and are much used as pets. There 
are many varieties; but the name is now generally re- 


stricted to the French poodle, a dog of moderate size and 
very closely curled hair. 


Pocecetes (p6-é-s6’téz), m. [NL. (Baird, 1858, in 
the form Poocetes), < Gr. moa, grass, + οἰκητής, 
an inhabitant.| A genus of North American 
fringilline birds, having the inner secondaries 
lengthened, the tail long and emarginate, with 
white lateral feathers, the wing pointed, with 
bay on the bend, and the whole plumage streak- 
ed. The only species, P. gramineus, is the well-known 


grassfinch, bay-winged bunting, or vesper-bird, one of the 
commonest sparrows of the United States, migratory. 


granivorous, a sweet songster, and nesting on the ground. 


See cut under grassjinch. Commonly Poocetes, 

pooh (ρὸ or pt), interj. [Also poh, and:formerly 
puh, pough, pow; ef. Icel. pi, pooh; ef. pugh, 
pho, phoo, phy, fiel, ete.] An exclamation of 
dislike, scorn, or contempt. 


Pough! pr’ythee never trouble thy Head with such Fancies. 
Prior, The Thief and the Cordelier. 





pool 


[Reduplication of 
pooh.) An exclamation indicating contempt. 
—The pooh-pooh theory of pe ee. Bee languagel. 

pooh-pooh (pé’ps), ο. {. [< pooh, pooh, a re- 
peated form of pooh, interj.| To turn aside from 
with a ‘‘ Pooh”; express dislike, scorn, or con- 
tempt for; sneer at. 

George poch-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters 
royally. hackeray, Vanity Fair, xxvi. 
Surely if we could recall that early bitterness . . . we 

should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 7. 

puku (p6’k6), n. [Zulu mpuku.] A 
kind of kob or water-antelope of Africa, Kobus 
vardoni. See kob. 

pool! (pél), απ. [ς ME. pool, pole, pol, < AS. 
pol = OFries. pol = D, poel = MLG. pél, 
LG. pol, pohl, pul = MHG. phuol, pfuol, G. 
pfuhl = Icel. polly = Sw. Dan. pdl, pool. 
Hence the Celtic forms, Ir. poll, pull, a hole, 
pit, also mire, dirt, = Gael. poll, a hole, pit, 
bog, pond, pool, also mire, mud, = W. pwill = 
Corn. pol = Manx poyll, a pool, puddle, = Bret. 
Dou, a pool. Some have referred these to 

. palus (palid-), a marsh. Cf. pill4, from the 
same source.] 1. A small body of standing 
water; a small pond. 

At last I left them 
1’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 182. 


2. A part of a small stream where the bed sud- 

denly deepens and broadens, forming a rela- 

tively still, deep, and wide stretch of water. 
Such pools as be large and have most gravel, and shal- 


lows where fish may sport themselves, do afford fish of the 
purest taste. I. Walton, Complete Angier, p. 199. 


The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
3. (a) In Pennsylvania, on some of the rivers 
of the mining regions, a stretch of water lying 
between two river-dams. Hence—(b) The 
country adjacent to such pools. 

During a strike last fall on. one of the pools of the Monon- 
gahela river, a body of miners from one of the other pools 
came up in a steamboat with a brass band and paraded 
around the mines, while a committee urged the men who 
had remained at work despite the strike to come out and 
join them. N. A. Rev., CXLITI. 275. 
4, A measure of work in slating, or covering 
houses with slate, equal to 168 square feet in 
all, or to 84 square feet on each side of the 
roof. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.]—5. In decora, 
tive art, a rounded depression, small and short 
in comparison with its width. Compare fluting. 
— Pool fishway. See fishway.—Salmon-pools, eddies 
where the salmon collect. Formerly, in some parts of 
New England, these pools or eddies were numbered, and 
the fishermen living near the streams had certain rights 


ookoo 
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yin them. Mass. Rep., 1866, p. 82. 
pool? (pél), x. [Formerly poule ; < F. poule, pool, 


stakes (= Sp. polla, pool, stakes, = Pg. polha, 
a mark or counter in certain games), lit. ‘the 
hen’ (the stakes being regarded as eggs to be 
gained from the hen), a particular use of F. 
poule (= Sp. polla = Pg. polha, a hen), ς ML. 
pulla, f., hen,< L. pullus, m., a chicken, a young 
animal: see pullet. The same element oceurs 
prob. in polecat.] 1. The stakes in certain 
games of cards, billiards; ete.—2. A game 
played on a billiard-table with six pockets by 
two or more persons. (a) In the United States, a 
game played with fifteen balls, each ball numbered and 
counting from one to fifteen. The object of each player 
is to pocket the balls, the number on each ball being 
placed to his credit. Also called pyramid pool. (b) In 
Great Britain, a game in which each ee is provided 
with a differently colored or numbered ball, with which, 


playing on the others in a fixed order, he endeavors to 
pocket as many of them as possible. 


3. In horse-racing, ball-games, ete., the combi- 
nation of a number of persons, each staking a 
sum of money on the success of a horse in a 
race, a contestant in a game, etec., the money 
to be divided among the successful betters ac- 
cording to the amount put in by each; also, the 
money so staked.—4,. In rifle-shooting, firing 
for prizes on the principle that every competi- 
tor pays a certain sum for every shot, and the 
proceeds after a certain deduction are divided 
among the successful competitors.—5. A set 
of players, as at the game of quadrille or comet; 
also, one of the counters used in such games, 
What say you to a poule at comet at my house? 
Southerne. (Latham.) 


She had also asked him twice to dine at Rosings, and 
had sent for him only the Saturday before, to make up 
her pool of quadrille in the evening. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xiv. 


Quadrille pools are the fishes or other counters used in 
playing the old-fashioned game of quadrille. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., I. 477. 
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pool 


6. A combination intended by concert of ac- 
tion to make or control changes in market rates. 
More specifically —(a) A joint adventure by several owners 
of a specified stock or other security temporarily subject- 
ing all their holdings to the same control for the purposes 
of a speculative operation, in which any sacrifice of the 
shares contributed by one, and any profit on the shares 
contributed by another, shall be shared by all alike. (0) 
A combination of the interests of several otherwise com- 
peting parties, such as rival ¢ransportation lines, in which 
all take common ground as regards the public, and distrib- 
ute the profits of the business among themselves equally 
or according to special agreement, In this sense pooling 
is a system of reconciling conflicting interests, and of ob- 
viating ruinous competition, by which the several compet- 
ing parties or companies throw their revenue into one com- 
mon fund, which is then divided or redistributed among 
the members of the pool on a basis of percentages or ag 
portions previously agreed upon or determined by arbitra- 
tion.— Blind pool, a pool or combination the purpose of 
which is known only to the organizers, to whom the other 
members of the pool leave the entire management of the 
transaction. See def. 6(a).— Pin-pool, a game played on 
a billiard-table with three balls, and five small pins, num- 
bered from one to five. The object of each player is, with 
the pins he upsets and a number assigned specially to him- 
self, to score 31 points. 


pool? (pél),v. [< pool2,n.] I, trans. To putinto 


one common fund or stock for the purpose of 
dividing or redistributing in certain propor- 
tions; make into a common fund: as, to pool 
interests. 


The common method of accomplishing this [dividing the 
traffic between competing lines] is to pool the receipts and 
to redistribute them on percentages based upon experience 
and decided by an arbitrator. Pop. Sci. Μο. XX VIII. 587. 


To poolissues. See issue. 
. intrans. To form a pool; make common 
cause in some matter. 


Most of the class who may be called railroad professors 
favor ‘‘ pooling under regulation.” 
The Nation, XLVII. 444. 


pool}, x. A Middle English form of Ροῖε]. 
pool-ball (pél’bal), ». One of the ivory balls 


used in the game of pool. 


pooler (p6’lér), x. An instrument for stirring 


a tan-vat. 


pool-room (pél’rém), ». A room in which pools 


on races, etc., are sold. 


pool-rush, 1. See pole-rush. 
pool-seller (pél’ sel’ ér), ». 


One who sells 
pools on any event, as a horse-race, boat-race, 
election, ete. 
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The waues did ryse so high and thicke, breaking some- 
time vpon the puppes of the shippes, and sometimes vp.on 
the side, that the shypmen began to vale the sailes. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 263. 


The barge she sat in like a burnish’d throne 
Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten gold. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 197. 


2. A deck above the ordinary deck in the after- 








Ship of War with High Poop, 17th century. 


most part of aship.— Break ofthe poop. See break. 
—In poopt (OF. en pouppe), astern. 


The windes blow firmely for certaine times, with the 
which they goe to Pegu with the winde in poope. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. 237. 

poop! (pép),v.¢ [Formerly also poupe; < poop!, 

π.] 1. Ναι, to break heavily over the stern 
or quarter of (a ship); drive in the stern of. 

He was pooped with a sea that almost sent him to the 

bottom. Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, xvii. 


2. To trick; cheat; cozen. [Prov. Eng. ] 
But there ich was rome indeed. 
Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, ii. 1. 


poop? (pop), π. [ς F. poupée, in arch., poppy, 
poppy ead: see poppy?.] In arch., a poppy- 
ead. 


poop? (pip), ο. 7. [¢ D. άμα break wind; 
imitative; ef. popl, and . poupen, blow a 
horn.] To break wind. [Vulgar. ] 
poop? (pép),”. [ς D. poep, a breaking of wind, 
from the verb.] An act of breaking wind. 
[ Vulgar. ] 
poop-cabin php Rate ie), n 
the poop-deck. See deck, 2. 


Every part of the ship was already occupied. Another 
order soon came for the construction of a poop-cabin. 
W. Colton, Deck and Port, p. 14. 


poop-lantern (pép’lan’térn), ». A lantern car- 


A eabin under 


poorful 


On the North side, a large square Piazza, encompass’d 
with Pillars, and on the East some poor remains of a great 
Church. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 59. 

As shines the moon through clouded skies 
She in her poor attire was seen. 
Tennyson, The Beggar Maid. 
(c) Lean; meager; emaciated: as, poor cattle. 

Thin and pooras alate chicken. S. Judd, Margaret, i, 4. 
(4) Lacking in fertility ; barren ; exhausted: as, poor land. 

Part of the distance lay over poor country, covered with 
ti-tree, box, and ironbark saplings. 

4. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 46. 
(e) Lacking in spirit or vigor; feeble; impotent. 
I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 86. 
His spirit is but poor that can be kept 
From death for want of weapons. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 
Art thou so poor to blench at what thou hast done? 
Is conscience a comrade for an old soldier? 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 3. 
(f) Destitute of merit or worth; barren; jejune: as, a 
poor discourse ; a poor essay. 
4. Unfortunate; to be pitied orregretted: much 
used colloquially as a vague epithet indicative 
of sympathy or pity for one who is sick, feeble, 
or unhappy, or of regret for one who is dead. 
And in gret reverence and charitee 
Hire olde poure fader fostred she. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 876. 
Poor Jack, farewell! 
I could have better spared a better man. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 108. 
Poor little pretty, fluttering Thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
Prior, Imit. of Hadrian’s Address to his Soul. 

Poor things! as the case stands with them even now, you 
might take the heart out of their bodies, and they never 
find it out, they are sae begrutten. Scott, Monastery, viii. 

Get out, and don’t come slandering, and backbiting, and 
bullying that poor devil of a boy any more. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

My poor dear! What has made thy heart so sore as to 
come and cry a-this-ons? Dickens, Lizzie Leigh, iii. 


5. Miserable; wretched: used in contempt. 


The sufferings of those poor bigotted creatures, the mar- 
tyrs, made mighty impressions 2 men. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. iii. 

As a murderer, he was a r creature; as an artist in 

gold, he was inimitable. ο Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 


6. Humble; slight; insignificant: used modest- 


pool-snipe (p6l’snip), ». The redshank, Totanus ried at night on the taffrail to denote a flag- ly in speaking of things pertaining to one’s self. 


calidris: so called from its haunts. [Eng. xShip, use to serve as a signal. And for mine own poor part, 
pool-ticket (pél’tik’et), n. A ην poor (por), a, [< ME. pour, poure, pore, pover, po- Look you, 'lgo pray. Shak. Hamlet, i. 6. 131. 


the holder to a share in the proceeds of a pool. 
See pool2, n. 


poon (pén), Αα. See poon-wood. 
poonahlite (pé’na-lit),». [< Poonah (see def.) 


+ Gr. λίθος, stone. | 
Poonah in India. 


A variety of scolecite from 


poona-wood (pé’nii-wid), », Same as poon- 


wood. 


poonay-oil, poon-oil (pé’na-oil, pin’oil), 7. A 


thick dark-green oil of strong scent and bitter 
taste, derived from the seeds of Calophyllum 
Inophyllum in India, used in lamps and medici- 
nally. Also called poonseed-oil and keena-oil, 


Ῥοοπάθ!, x. A Middle English form of pond}. 
poondy-oil (pin’di-oil), x. A yellowish con- 


erete oil derived from the seeds of Myristica 
Malabarica in India, used as an application to 
ulcers and otherwise. 
poonga-oil (ping’gi-oil), π. [Tamil punga + 
E. oil.] A fixed oil derived from the seeds of 
Pongam pinnata in India, there used as an in- 
ferior lamp-oil alone or in mixture, and as 
a medicinal stimulant. 
poongy, poonghee (pong’gi, -gé),”. [<¢ Burm. 
hpongyt, ‘great glory.’} In Burma, a Bud- 
dhist priest or monk. 
The yellow-draped and meditative poonghee, barefooted 
and with shaven crown, attended by a boy. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 190, 
poon-oil, x. See poonay-oil. 
μας -οἳ] (pén’séd-oil), n. Same as poonay- 
oil. 
ort aad (pén’spir), n. A spar made of poon- 
wood. 
poon-wood (pén’wid), π. [< E. Ind. (Malay) 
poon + E. wood.] The commercial name for 
several East Indian woods suitable for various 
uses, but particularly for making spars, for 
which they are specially fitted by a straight 
growth, light weight, and good degree of stiff- 
ness. They appear to be derived mainly from species of 
Calophyllum—C. Burmanni, C. tomentosum, C. Inophyl- 


lum, and for the region of Penang the doubtful C. angus- 
tifolium being assigned as sources. Also poona-wood. 


poop! (pép), ». [Formerly also poup, poupe, 
puppe, < OF. poupe, pouppe, Ε'. poupe = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. popa = It. poppa, < L. puppis, the stern of a 
ship.] 1. The stern or aftermost part of a ship. 


vere, povre, < OF, povre, poure, povere, F. pauvre 
= Sp. Pg. pobre = It. povero, ς L. pauper, poor: 
see pauper.|] 1. Possessing little; destitute of 
wealth: opposed to rich: as, a poor man; 8 poor 
community, 
Ther made the lond full povere, the folk ded thei slo. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 7. 
Pore of possessioun in purse and in coffre. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 301, 
He, being rich, shall be born of a poor Maid. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 
You may think I do not deserve to be rich; but I hope 
you will likewise observe I can ill afford to be poor. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 124. 
2. Lacking means to procure the comforts of 
life; indigent; needy; necessitous; specifical- 
ly, in law, so destitute or impoverished as to 
be dependent upon charity, or upon the poor- 
rates; pauper. 
In good feith yet had I lever 
Than to coveite in such a weye 
To ben for ever till I deie 
As pover as Job and loveless. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ΤΙ. 211, 
In prison thou shalt find me poor and broken. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii. 2. 
What poor attend my charity to-day, wench? 
Fletcher, Pilgrim. i. 1. 
He [Linnzus] was so poor as to be obliged to mend his 
shoes with folded paper, and often to beg his meals of his 
friends. J. Ε, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 41. 


The estate which I should leave behind me of any esti- 

mation is my poor fame in the memory of my friends. 
Donne, Letters, xiv. 

1 had carried my poor pitcher to that well often enough, 

I thought, and was resolved never again to risk its fracture. 

Lowell, Address in behalf of International Copyright, 

[Nov. 28, 1887. 

Guardians of the poor. See guardian.— Overseers of 
the poor. See overseer.—Poor Clares, See Clarisse.— 
Poor debtor. See debtor.— Poor in ο σον spiritually 
humble. Mat. v. 3.—Poor Knight of Windsor. Same 
as Windsor Knight (which see, under knight).— Poor law. 
See lawl.— Poor man’s herb, in England, the hedge- 
hyssop, Gratiola oficinalis.— Poor man’s parmacety, in 
England, the shepherd’s-purse, Bursa Bursa-pastoris.— 
Poor man’s pepper. See pepper.— Poor man’s plaster. 
See plaster.—Poor man’s treacle, in England, the onion, 
Allium Cepa.—Poor man’s weather-glass. Same as 
pimpernel, 4.— Poor Priests. See priest.— Poor Robin, 
an almanac: said to be so called from a series of alma- 
nacs brought out by Robert Herrick in the seventeenth 
century. 

I was informed she discern’d by the beat of the pulse a 
Feast from a Feria, without the help of poor Robin. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 120. (Davies.) 
Poor’s box, a box for receiving contributions for the poor; 
a poor-box. 

She draws her mouth till it positively resembles the 
aperture of a poor’s box, and all her words appear to slide 
out edgewise. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

The policeman took me off to Clerkenwell, but the ma- 
gistrates, instead of sending me to prison, gave me 2s. out 
of the poor's-boz. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 88. 


I have observed, the more public provisions are made poorblindt, α. An obsolete form of purblind. 


for the poor, the less they provide for themselves. 


poor-box (pér’boks), ». A box for receiving 


Franklin. contributions of money for the poor, usually 


3. Deficient in or destitute of desirable or es- 


sential qualities; lacking those qualities which pooren (pér’n), 0, {. 


set at the entrance of a church. 
[ς poor + -en1.] Το make 


render a thing yaluable, desirable, suitable, or poor; impoverish. [Rare or provincial.] 


sufficient for its purpose; inferior; bad: as, 


A foolish wife and a back door en a man. 


poor bread; poor health; cattle in poor condi- Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 69, —" 


tion. 


note. 


The Erian flora is comparatively poor, and its types are POOY-farm (pér’fiirm), n. A farm maintained 


in the main similar to those of the Carboniferous. 
Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 264. 
In particular — (a) Of little consequence ; trifling ; insig- 
nificant ; paltry: as, a poor excuse. 
That I have wronged no man will be a poor plea or 
apology at the last day. Calamy, Sermons. 
Poor is the contentment that can be found in virtue 
and religion, if it stretch no farther than to the end of 
this life. Bp. ‘Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., Pref. 


(6) Mean; shabby: as, a poor outfit; poor surroundings, 


at publie expense for the housing and support 
of paupers, 
poorfu’ (pér’fu), a. A Scotch form of powerful. 
poorfult (pér’fil), a. [< ME. *poreful, porful; 
< poor + -ful.] Poor; mean; shabby. 


Tesu, swete sone dere! 
On porful hed list thou here; 
And that me greueth sore ; 
For thi cradel is ase a bere. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 226. 








poorhead 


poorheadt, x. [ME. pouerehede; < poor + -head.] 
Poverty. | 
The zothe milde loueth pouerté . . . vor the guodes thet 
byeth in guode pouerehede. - 
Ayenbite of Inwit (E. E. T. §.), p. 198. 
poorhouse (pér’hous), π. An establishment 
in which persons receiving public charity are 
lodged and cared for; an almshouse. 
poor-John} (pér’jon), ». The hake when salted 
and dried. 


"Tis well thou art not fish; if thou hadst, thou hadst 
been poor John. Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 37. 


And then, if you scape with life, and take a faggot-boat 
and a bottle of usquebaugh, come home, poor man, like a 
type of Thames-street, stinking of pitch and poor-John. 

Beau. and ΕΙ., Scornful Lady, ii. 3. 


Poor John was haik when salted and dried. It was 
always beaten before it was cooked. 
Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iii. 2, note. 
poor-lights (pér’lits), ». pl. Lccles., lights or 
candles provided for the burial ceremonies of 
the poor. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 472, 
note. 
poorliness (pér’li-nes), n. The state of being 
poorly; ill health. Mrs. Gore. 
poorly (pér’li), a. [< poor + -ly1.] Somewhat 
ill; indisposed; nov in health; unwell. [Col- 
log. ] 
Sympainens inquiries about the state of her health, 
which 


was always “only tol’able,” or ‘‘rather poorly.” 
¥ The Atlantic, XVIII. 84. 


poorly (pér’li), adv. [< ME. poureliche ; < poor 
+ ον, In a poor manner or condition. (a) 
In indigence or want of the conveniences and comforts of 
life: as, to live poorly. 
For poureliche yfostred up was she. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1, 157. 
(0) With little or no success ; insufficiently ; defectively : 
as, poorly constructed; poorly adapted to the purpose. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfie our eies. 
Sir H. Wotton, On his Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia. 
(ο Humbly ; without spirit; ignobly. 

The duke of Juliers, his cosyn, of his owne free wyll was 
come to see hym, and to put himselfe poorely without any 
reseruacyon vnto his obeysaunce and commaundement. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xciii. 


Dare you do ill, and poorly then shrink under it? 
Were I the Duke Medina, I would fight now. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 5. 
poor-man-of-mutton (pér’man-ov-mut’n), n. 
Cold mutton broiled; especially, the remains 
of a shoulder of mutton broiled. [Scotch.] 
poormaster (pér’mas’tér), η. parish or 
county officer who superintends the relief and 
maintenance of paupers, or such other persons 
as are dependent on public aid or support. 

The Agent of the United States to the Sioux Indians 
was to act as a sort of national poor-master, and deal out 
rations. Amer. Miss., XX XIX. 8. 

poorness (pér’nes), ”. The state, condition, or 
quality of being poor, in any of the senses of 
the word; poverty; meanness. 

When I mock poorness, then heaven make me poor. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 1. 


Landaff, . . . for the poorness thereof, = Bishopless for 
three years after the death of Bishop Kitchin. 
Fuller, Worthies, Wales, IIT. 495. 


There is over and above a peculiar poorness and vileness 
in this action. South, Sermons, IX. v. 


Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses of Expression 
upon this account. Addison, Spectator, No, 285. 
poor-rate (pér’rat), η. An assessment or tax 
imposed by law for the relief or support of the 
poor. ap ae 
poor-spirited (pér’spir’i-ted), a. 
tame spirit; cowardly. 
Mr. Tulliver would never have asked anything from so 
poor-sptrited a fellow for himself. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 1. 
poor-spiritedness (pér’spir’i-ted-nes), π. 
Tameness or baseness of spirit; cowardice. 
That meanness and poor-spiritedness that accompanies 


Of a poor or 


guilt. South, Sermons. 
poortith (pér’tith), ». [A var. of poverty.) 
Poverty. [Seotch.] 

σι] (por’wil), π. [Imitative; ef. whip- 


poorwill.| A bird of the genus Phalznoptilus, 
as P. nutialli: so called from its characteristic 
dissyllabie note. Nuttall’s poor-will is a common bird 
in most parts of the western United States, where it 
mainly replaces the whippoorwill. See Phalznoptilus. 
At nightfall the poor-wills begin to utter their boding 
call from the wooded ravines back in the hills; not ‘‘ whip- 
peorwill,” as in the East, but with two syllables only. 
Τ'. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 664. 


Podspiza (p6-d-spi’zii), n. [NL. (Cabanis, 1847), 
Gr. πόα, grass, + σπίζα, 8 finch.] A genus of 
South American fringilline birds. The United 
States black-chinned and. Bell’s buntings, long called re- 
spectively P. bilineata and P. belli, are now placed in the 
genus Amphispiza. See cut under sage-sparrow. 
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poostet, x. A variant of poust. 
pop! (pop), v.; pret. and pp. popped, ppr. pop- 
ping. [Imitative; cf. Gr. ποππύζειν, pop, smack, 
whistle or chirp with the lips compressed; cf. 
also poop2. ] - intrans. 1, To make a quick 
sudden explosive report. 
Neesing and popping or smacking with the mouthe. 
Touchstone of Complexions, p. 124. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
They convinced him that any of his men could . . . pop 
away at him with a gun. The Century, XL. 219. 
2. To appear or issue forth with a quick sudden 
motion; come suddenly into view; also, to dis- 
appear suddenly. 
He that hath . 


Popp’d in between the election and my hopes. 
hak., Hamlet, v. 2. 65. 
I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. 
Addison, 

So, diving in a bottomless sea, they [the Roman Church] 
pop sometimes above water to take breath. 

Donne, Sermons, iv. 

Others have a trick of popping up and down every mo- 
ment from their paper to the audience, like an idle school- 
boy. Swift. 

When company comes, you are not to pop out and stare, 
and then run in again, like frightened rabbits in a warren. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 
3. To propose marriage.— Popping widgeon, one 
of various ducks which dive with celerity; a div uck, 
or ducker; a merganser. [Local, Eng.]|—To pop off, to 
disappear or depart suddenly ; die. 

The Gineral he was thick-set and short-necked, and 
drank pretty free, and was one o’ the sort that might pop 
off any time. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 37. 

II, trans. 1. To cause to make a sudden ex- 
plosive report. 

And all round the glad church lie old bottles 


With gunpowder stopped, 
Which will be, when the Image re-enters, 


Religiously popped. 

Browning, Englishman in Italy. 
2. To thrust forward, or offer suddenly or 
abruptly; put or thrust suddenly: with in, 

into, out, or upon. 
My daughter Nell shall pop a posset vpon thee, when thou 

goest to bed. 

Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 47). 
These our Prelates, who are the true Successors of those 


that popt them into the other world. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Eat your porridge now, little ones. Charlotte, pop a bit 
of butter in Carrick’s porridge. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
While some of the small fry d out their heads to 
have a look. . Black, House-boat, viii. 


3. To thrust aside or put off abruptly or unex- 
pectedly. 
That is my brother’s plea and none of mine ; 
The which if he can prove, a’ pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year. 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 68. 
And doyou pop me off with this slight answer? 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, i. 1. 
4. To put suddenly: as, to pop the question. 
See phrase below. 
Plagued with his doubts and your own diffidences; afraid 
he would now, and now, and now, pop out the question 


which he had not the courage to put. 
Richardson, Grandison, vi. 108. 
5. To pawn, or pledge with a pawnbroker, 
[Slang.]—To pop corn, to parch or roast a particular 
variety of maize until it pops or bursts open. [U. Β.]--- 
To pop the question, to roe unexpectedly the im- 
rtant question (or its equivalent) “will you marry me?” 


ence, without implication of unexpectedness, to make an 
offer of marriage. [Colloq.] 


Growing faint at this sudden proposal to wed, 
As though his abruptness, in popping the ion 
Se soon after dinner, disturb’d her digestion. 
£ Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, ΤΙ. 39, 
pop! (pop), ” [<popl,v.] 1. A smart explo- 
sive sound or small report like that made in 
drawing a cork from a bottle. 
I cannot bear people to keep their minds bottled up for 
the sake of letting them off with a pop. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxix. 
2. An effervescent beverage: so called from 
the sound made by the expulsion of the cork: 
as, ginger-pop. 
With lobsters and whitebait, and other swatemeats, 
And wine, and nagus, and imperial Per. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 277, 
Home-made pop that will not foam, 
And home-made dishes that drive one from home. 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Misery. 
3. A pistol. 


[Slang or thieves’ cant. ] 


A pair of pops, silver-mounted. . . . I took them loaded 
from the captain. Smollett, Roderick Random, viii. 


pop! (pop), adv. [An elliptical use of popl, συ. 
and n. | Suddenly; abruptly; with unexpected 
entrance or exit. 


Into that bush 
Pop goes his pate, and all his face is comb’d over. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 2. 


pop*t (pop), v. t. 


pop? (pop), 2. 


pop-corn (pop 


pop-dock (pop 


άρον (pop’dum), η. 





popedom 


There were three or four bidders, I cannot tell whether, 
But they never could come two upon me together; 
For as soon as one spoke, then immediately pop 
1 advanc’d something more, fear the hammer should drop. 
Byrom, To Henry Wright, Esq. 
[< ME. poppen, strike; ori- 
gin obscure.] 1. To strike. Cath. Ang., Ῥ. 286. 
—2. To smear (the face) with white lead or 
other cosmetics; powder (the face), 


Fetys she was and smale to se, 
No wyntred browes hedde she, 
Ne popped hir, for it nedede noughte 
To wyndre hir, or to peynte hir ought. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1019. 


The aungelle ansuered, for whanne she was on luye she 
plucked, d and peinted her visage forto plese the 
sighte of the worlde. . . . Alas whi take women none hede 
of the gret loue that God hathe yeue hem to make hem 
after hys figure? and whi ithe they, and paintithe and 
pluckethe her visage otherwise than God hathe ordeined? 

Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 68. 


pop?t (pop), ”. [ME. poppe ;< pop2, v.] A stroke. 


Cath. Ang., p. 286. 
[Origin obseure.] The red- 
winged thrush, Turdus iliacus. 6Ο. Swainson. 
[1,οσα], Eng. ] 

(pop), 2. A contraction of popular: as, the 

onday pops (popular concerts). [Low.] 

6rn’),. 1. One of several va- 
rieties of Indian corn suitable for ‘‘ popping.” 
They have small ears and kernels, the latter white, yel- 
low, or red, sharp-pointed or not. Pop-corn abounds in 
oil, the expansion of which under heat causes an explo- 
sion, in which the contents of the kernel become puffed 


out, nearly hiding the seed-coat, and assuming a pure- 
white color. See maize and Zea (in supplement). 


2. Corn thus prepared; popped corn. 

dok),». The foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea: socalled from its large coarse leaves, 
and the use made of the corolla by children 
after inflating it. Also pop-glove, pops, poppy. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


’ 


pope! (pop), . [< ME. pope, pape, « AS. papa, 


pope, = D. paap, priest, pope, pope, pope (of the 
Greek Church), = Icel. papi, a pope, priest, = 
Sw. pdfve = Dan. pave, pope, also with terminal 
-s (perhaps due to the OF. nom. papes), OF ries. 
paves, pavis, paus =D. paus = OLG. pavos, MLG. 
aves, pawes, later pawest, pauwst, pope, =OHG. 
abes, G. babes, babest, babst, G. papst, priest, 
pope, = OF. pape, also in nom. papes, Β. pape = 
Sp. Pg. It. papa, pope, < LL. papa, a bishop, ML. 
ope: see papa®.] 1. The Bishop of Rome as 
ead of the Roman Catholie Church and hie- 


rarchy. The title pope (Latin papa or papas, Greek 
πάπας, πάππας), literally ‘papa’ or ‘father,’ was given in 
the early church, both in the East and West, to bishops 
in general, and has from the middle of the third centu 
to the present day been an especial title of the patriarc 
of Alexandria. In the Western Church it began to be re- 
stricted to the Bishop of Rome in the sixth century, and 
in 1073 the assumption of the title by any other bishop 
was formally forbidden. In the Eastern Church the same 
word (with a different accentuation, παπᾶς) became a fa- 
miliar title of ordinary priests, and is commonly so used 
at the present day. According to Roman Catholic teach- 
ing, the Pope is not only bishop, metropolitan, and. patri- 
arch, but, as incumbent of the Roman see, is successor of 
St. Peter, and as such vicar of Christ and visible head of 
the whole church, and supreme pastor and teacher of all 
Christians. From his decision there is no appeal; and 
when he speaks ex cathedra—that is, in discharge of his 
office and by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority — 
his teaching regarding faith and morals is to be accepted 
asinfallible. (See infallibility,1.) Evenin very early times 
the Bishop of Rome addressed other churches in a tone of 
authority. Constantinople’s attempt at equality was 
checked by Leo I, (440-461). The medieval papacy reached 
its climax of temporal power under Gregory VIL. 
(1073-85). ; 

2. The patriarch of Alexandria.—3. A priest 
in the Greek or Russian Church.—4, The head 


of any church or ecclesiastical system. 


And in that Yle dwellethe the Pope of hire Lawe, that 
they clepen Lobassy. Mandevilie, Travels, p. 308. 


Adoration of the Pope. See adoration.—Pope’s crown, 
in her., same as tiara.— Pope’s size, a size so named asa 
trade-term. See the quotation. 


A year or two ago I bought a merino vest. On the bill 
I noticed P, 8. after it, and-by enquiry I elicited that P. 8. 
stood for pope’s size, and that pope’s size meant short and 
stout. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 225. 


[Of various uncertain origin; 


pope? (pop), x. 
of papel, dial. mwope for mawp, ete.] 1. The 


blacktail, a fish: same as 215. [Local, Eng.} 
—2. The bullfinch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. {Dorset- 
shire, Eng.|— 3, The red-backed shrike, Lanius 
collurio. [Hants, Eng.]—4, The puffin, Frater- 
cula arctica. Montagu. (Local, Eng.j|—5. The 
painted finch, or nonpareil, See eut under Pas- 
serina, [Louisiana. 

} [< ME. popedom, < 
pandons (= D. pausdom = MLG. pavesdém 
: . babestuom, G. papstthum = Sw. pdfve- 
dome = Dan. pavedomme), < papa, pope, + dém, 
jurisdiction; see-dom.] The office or dignity of 


A 





popedom 


pope; also, the temporal or spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of a pope. 
All that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, 


And fee my friends in Rome. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 212. 


The next default was in the Bishops, who, though they 
had renounc’t the Pope, a still hugg’d the Popedome. 
ilton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


The Crusades, too, had now made the Western world 
tributary to the Popedom. Milman, Latin Christianity, i. 9. 


ope-holy}, a. [ME. popeholy, poope-holy ; ap- 
SF an accom., as if « popel + holy, of OF. 
aaah hypocritical.] Hypocritical. [In the 
t quotation it is used as a noun, as a quasi- 
proper name. ] 
Another thing was don there write 


That semede lyk an ipocrite, 
And it was clepid νο (OF. papelardie]. 
om. of the Rose, 1, 415. 
Was none suche as hym-self ne none so pope-holy. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 284. 
There be pope-holy, which, following a righteousness 
- να own feigning, resist the righteousness of God in 
rist. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 36. 


popehood (pop’hid), ». [< pope! + -hood.] The 
condition of being pope; papal character or dig- 
nity. 

To all Popes and Pope’s Advocates . . . the answer of 
the world is: Once for all your Popehood has become un- 
true. Carlyle. 

pope-Joan (pop’jon’),». [From PopeJoan, a fe- 
male pope who, according to tradition, reigned 
in the middle of the 9th century.] A game of 
ecards. It is played by any number of persons from 3 to 
8, with a full pack of cards which are dealt out according 
to the number engaged, the cards which remain in the 
stock forming stops. A layout made from another pack 
is placed on the table, the 7 of diamonds in the center, 
surrounded by the heart king, spade queen, club jack, and 
diamond 10. The cards are played and the bets on the 
layout won as in xcommit and *matrimony (which see). 
popekin (pop’kin), π. [< pope! + -kin.] A 
little pope; a term of contempt. 
popeling(pop’ling),n. [< pope! + -ling!.] Alittle 
or insignificant pope; one who apes the Pope. 

After these losses came other troubles vpon him, with 
other as great or more great enemies (that is, with the Pope 
and his popelings). Foxe, Martyrs, I. 282. 


popelott, ». [ME.; perhaps ς OF. poupelet 
dim. of ‘poupon, baby. Cf. also OF. papillot, 
butterfly.] A pet (?); a darling (?). 
In al this world, to seken up and doun, 
Ther nas no man 80 wys that koude thenche 


So gay a popelote, or swich a wenche: 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, L. 68. 


popery (p0’pe-ri), m. [< pope! + -ery.| The 
doctrines, customs, ceremonies, and polity as- 
sociated with the office and person of the Pope, 
or with the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he is the supreme head; papacy: used in op- 
probrium. 
The name of popery is more odious than very paganism 


amongst divers of the more simple sort. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 4. 


That prime and leading article of all popery, the Pope’s 
supremacy. South, Sermons, 

pope’s-eye (pops’i),”. A large lymphatic gland, 
or cluster of such glands, in the leg of an ox or 
a sheep, surrounded with fat. It is regarded 
as a delicacy. : 

You should have the hot new milk, and the pope’s-eye 
from the mutton. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, 1. 

pope’s-head (pops’hed), η. 1. A large round 
brush with a long handle, for dusting ceilings, 
cornices, ete. [Local.] 

Bloom. You're no witch indeed if you don’t see a cob- 
pa long as my arm. Run, run, child, for the pope's 

ad. 

House. Pope's head, ma’am ? 

Bloom. Ay, yp bode head, which you'll find under the 
stairs. iss Edgeworth, Love and Law, i. 5. (Davies.) 
2. ο. μας 

popes (pop’ship), n. [= D. pausschap; as 
popel i -ship. | The office or dignity of pope; 
popehood, 

Popeship, spiritual Fatherhood of God’s Church, is that 
a vain semblance, of cloth and parchment? It is an aw- 
ful fact. Cartyle. 

pope’s-nose (pops’n6z), x. The fleshy part of 
the tail of a bird; the part on which the tail- 
feathers are borne; the coceyx and its cover- 
ings. Also called parson’s-nose. See cut under 
elzodochon. [Collogq.] 


η, n. A Middle English form of puppet. 
Chaucer, x 

popetry}, x. See puppetry. 

pop-eyed (pop’id), a. Having pop-eyes. [U.8.] 


pop-eyes (pop’iz),». pl. Full, bulging, or promi- 
nent eyes. 
349 





popifyt (p6’pi-fi), ο. ¢. 
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His hair stood up in front, he had wide pop-eyes, and 
long ears, and a rabbit-like aspect. 
M. N. Murfree, Great Smoky Mountains, 


pop-gun (pop’gun), η. A small gun or tube 


with a piston or rammer for shooting pellets, 
which makes a pop by the expansion of com- 
pressed air when the pellet is expelled. 

You liked pop-guns when you were schoolboys, and rifles 


and Armstrongs are only the same things better made, 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive, p. 71. 


[ς popel + -i-fy.] To 
make a papist of. 


As if all were well so they be not Popijied, though they 
have departed from the Church in which they were bap- 
tized. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 121. (Davies.) 


popiliont ( Pepi yon),. [Also pompillion; ME. 


popilion, < OF. populeon, < populier, poplier, F. 
peuplier, poplar: see poplar.| A pomatum or 
ointment prepared from black-poplar buds. 

To cure the frenesye and woodnes, or ellis at the leeste 
to swage it, take agreet quantite of popilion, and the beste 


vynegre that ge may haue. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed, Furnivall), p. 22, 


popint, ”. A Middle English form of poppin. 
popingayt, πα. Απ 
popinjay (pop in-ja), n. 


An obsolete form of popinjay. 
[Formerly also popin- 
gay ; «ΜΗ. popinjay, popynjay, popingay, popyn- 
gay, papigay, papmgay, freee popgay, 
papeay = D. papegaai = MLG. papagoie, pape- 
goie, LG. papegoje = MHG. papegan, G. papagei 
= Sw. papegoja = Dan. papegdje, < OF. pape- 
jaye, papegai (FE. papegai, papegaut), also pape- 
ga, papegaut = Pr. papagat =Sp. papagayo = 
ξ. Φαραφαῖο = It. papagallo,< ML. papagallus, 
ς  παπαγάλλος, a parrot; altered by popular 
etym. (simulating OF. gai, geai, E. jay, a bright 
garrulous bird, comparable in these respects 
to the parrot, or L. gallus, a cock; the first part 
being perhaps taken as also imitative: ef. Ῥαν. 
pappel, a parrot, < pappeln, chatter) ς Μαν. 
παπαγάς, 2 parrot; perhaps of Eastern origin; 
but the Ar. babaghd, Pers. bapga, a parrot, are 
appar. borrowed from the Sp. word. Cf. Malay 
bayan, a parrot.} 1. A parrot. 
Bryddez on seme3, 


As papiayes paynted pernyng bitwene. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 611. 


Certeyn men, . . that kepen Bryddes, as Ostrycches, 
Gerfacouns, Sparehaukes, . . . Papyngayes wel spekynge, 
and Briddes syngynge. Mandeville, Travels, p. 238. 


The popynjay ful of delicasye. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, ]. 359, 


Young popinjays learn quickly to speak. Ascham. 
Likewise there be popiniayes very great and gentle, and 
some of them haue their foreheads yellow, and this sort 


do quickly learne to speak, and speak much. 
μας . Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 700. 


2. A woodpecker; especially, the green wood- 
pecker of Eu- 
rope, Gecinus 
viridis. 

The daughters of 
Pierius, who were 
turned into in- 
jays or woodpeck- 


ers. 
Peacham,On Draw- 
ing. (Latham.) 


3. The figure of 
a parrot or oth- 
er bird usedasa 
mark for arch- 
ery or firearms, 
For this purpose, 
it was usually hung 
to the top of a pole 
so as to swing in 
the wind. 


When the mus- 
ters had been made 
and duly reported, the young men, as was usual, were to 
mix in various sports, of which the chief was to shoot at 
the popinjay, an ancient err formerly practised with 
archery, but at this period with firearms. This was the 
figure of a bird, decked with party-colored feathers, so as 
to resemble a popinjay or parrot. It was suspended toa 
pole, and served for a mark at which the competitors dis- 
charged their fusees and carabines in rotation, at the dis- 
tance of sixty or seventy paces. He whose ball brought 
down the mark held the proud title of Captain of the 
Popinjay for the remainder of the day. 

Scott, Old Mortality, i. 


4. In her., a parrot used as a bearing: always, 
unless otherwise mentioned in the blazon, rep- 
resented green, with red legs and beak.— 5, A 
coxcomb; a fop. 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay. 
Shak.,1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 50. 
injays there are. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 2. 
popish (po’pish), a. [< popel + -ish1.] Of or 
poeta ae to the Pope or the Roman Catholic 


UF UNCLE 


Popinjay, or Green Woodpecker (Gecinus 
viridis). 


A number of these 








poplar-kitten 


Church: used in opprobrium: as, popish. doe- 
trines or practices; popish forms and ceremo- 
nies. , 
Yet, for I know thou art religious, 
And hast a thing within thee called conscience, 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe, 
Therefore I urge thy oath. Shak., Tit. And., v. 1.76 


Popish Methodists, Same as Dialectic Methodists (which 
now —— Methodist).— Popish plot. See plot!.=Syn. 

θα (p0’pish-li), adv. To or toward po- 
pery; as regards popery: used in opprobrium: 
as, to be popishly inclined. 


Owen’s unkle, who was a papist, or at least popishly af- 
fected (from whom he expect legacies), dash’d his name 
out from his last will and testament. 

Wood, Athenz Oxon., I. 


popit, x. In mach., same as poppet. 

popjoying (pop’joi-ing),”. [Verbal n. of *pop- 
joy, appar. an accom. dial, form of *popinjay, v., 
< popinjay, n.,3.] Idle pastime; sport. 

Benjy had carried off our hero to the canal in defiance 
of Charity, and between them, after a whole afternoon’s 
popjoying, they had caught three or four small coarse fish 
and a perch. 

Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days, I. ii. (Davies.) 


Bos ό--- (pop’lir), ». [Early mod. E. popler; < 
- popler, ο, populere = D. populier, 
popelier, < OF. poplier, peuplier, F. peuplier, a 
poplar-tree, poplar, < peuple, poplar, < L. popu- 
lus, poplar: see popple2, Populus.) 1. A tree 
of the genus Populus; also, the wood of the tree. 
The poplars are trees of rapid growth, mostly of moderate 
size, producing varieties of light soft wood, useful for many 
purposes requiring lightness and moderate strength; in 
America the wood is largely converted into pulp for paper- 
making. Various species are planted for shade and or- 
nament. The aspens and cottonwoods are true poplars, 
though less called by that name. See asp1, aspen, and cot- 
tonwood. 
2. A tree of some other genus in some way re- 


sembling a poplar.—Balsam-poplar, Populus bal- 
samifera, the tacamahack. Also called (like the related 
species P. candicans) balm of Gilead.—Black Italian 
poplar, a name applied in England to Populus candicans, 
vhich abounds in Italy, but its origin is not well known,.— 
Black poplar, Populus nigra, a native of central and 
southern Europe and temperate Asia, planted as a forest- 
tree elsewhere in Europe. Its wood is used for flooring, 
joiners’ and coopers’ work, and in the making of gunpow- 
der, charcoal, etc., and its buds in the preparation of an 
ointment. See ointment of poplar-buds, under ointment. 
—Carolina poplar. Same as necklace-poplar.—Downy 
poplar, Populus heterophylla, the river-or swamp-cotton- 
wood, a moderate-sized tree of no great value, found in 
bottom-land swamps from Connecticut to Louisiana and 
Arkansas.— Gray poplar, a variety or hybrid of the white 
ορίων its wood esteemed best of European poplars.— 

mbardy poplar, a species, Populus Italica (P. dila- 
tata of Aiton), or probably a remarkable variety of the 
black poplar, of Oriental origin. Its fastigiate habit gives 
it a striking columnar or spire-shaped outline, on account 
of which it is planted to some extent. Itis said that in 
America only male-flowered individuals are known.— 
Necklace-poplar, the common cottonwood of the eastern 
United States, Populus deltoides, so called on account of 
its raceme of pods, which resembles a string of beads. 
It is a large tree, sometimes 150 feet high, found from 
Vermont to Texas and the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
bordering all streams of the great plains. Its light soft 
wood is used for packing-cases, fence-boards, and fuel, and 
largely for paper-pulp. Also Carolina poplar.—OQOint- 
ment of poplar-buds, See ointment.—Ontario pop- 
lar. Same as batsau poplar. Poplars of Yarrumt, 
buttermilk. [Cant.] (Davies.) 


Here ’s pannum and lap, and good poplars of Yarrum. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, ii. 


ueensland poplar, Omalanthus populneus, one of the 
uphorbiace#, a large shrub with poplar-like leaves, 
found in Australia and the Pacific islands.— Silver or sil- 
ver-leaf poplar. Same as white poplar.—Tremb 
ane the European aspen. See aspl and populin.—Ty- 
ip-poplar. Same as yellow poplar.—Weeping poplar, 
the variety penduliformis of Populus grandidentata, the 
large-toothed aspen. Both species and variety are used 
ornamentally.— White poplar, Populus alba, native in 
Europe and middle Asia, notable for the silvery-white un- 
der surface of its wavy-toothed leaves, and often planted, 
but highly objectionable on lawns, on account of suckers 
from the roots. Also called silver poplar, silver-leaf poplar, 
white asp, and abele.—Yellow poplar, the tulip-tree or 
white-w See Lirtoderdron. 
poplar-birch (pop’lir-bérch), » A European 
tree, Betula alba. See birch, 1. 
poplar-borer (pop’liir-bér’ér), n. A longicorn 
beetle, Saperda calcarata, the larva of which 
bores the trunks of various poplars. 
poplar-dagger (pop’lir-dag’ér), 1. A bomby- 
cid moth, Apatela populi, whose larva feeds 
on tae ο See cut under dagger’, 4. 
poplared (pop’lird), a. [< poplar + -ed1.\ Cov- 
ered with or containing poplars. 
poplar-girdler (pop’lir-gér’dlér), n. A longi- 
corn beetle, Saperda concolor, whose larva 
girdles the trunks of poplar-saplings. 
poplar-gray (pop’lir-gra), n. A British moth, 
Acronycta megacephala. 
poplar-kitten (pop’lir-kit’n), » A British 
puss-moth, Cerura bifida. 


poplar-lutestring 


poplar-lutestring (pop’liir-lit’string), η. A 
British moth, Cymatophora or. 
poplar-spinner (pop‘lir-spin’ér), ». A geo- 
metrid moth, Lycia ursaria, whose larva defo- 
liates poplars in the United States. 
poplar-tree (pop’lir-tré), ». Same as poplar. 
poplet,”. Squirrel-fur. Fairholt. 
popler!}, ». An obsolete form of poplar. 
popler?},n. [ME., also popelere, a bird; glossed 
by ML. populus.] A sea-gull. Halliwell. [In 
the quotation, the name in parentheses is that of the 
shoveler duck. ] 
Popelere, byrd (or schovelerd, infra), Populus. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 408. 
oples (pop’1éz), n.; pl. poplites (-li-téz). [.] 
P The ey back of the knee; the popliteal 
space. 
poplexyt, π. An aphetic form of apoplexy. 
Poplexie shente not hire heed. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 21. 


* iJ ’ . . 

poplin (pop‘lin), π. [= Sp. populina, popelens, 
< F. popeline, formerly papeline, presi origin 
οΏβοιτο.] A fabrie having a silk warp and a 
weft of wool heavier than the silk, which gives 
it a corded surface somewhat resembling that of 
rep. It may be watered, brocaded, or plain.— 
Double poplin, poplin in which both the silk warp and 
wool weft are very heavy, the heavy wool weft making the 
corded appearance very prominent and the woven stuff 
much stiffer and heavier than single poplin.—Irish pop- 
lin, a light variety of poplin, sometimes also called single 
poplin, made in Dublin, and celebrated for its uniformly 
fine quality.—Terry poplin, a very durable fabric in 
which, by throwing up to:the surface alternate threads 
of the silk warp, an appearance somewhat resembling 
Te fake is ο. ( li-t’us) 1 

popilteus, popiiteus (pop-ii-te us), %.; pl. pop- 
litei, poplitei (-i). [NL., < L. poples (poplit-), 
the ham of the knee, the hock.] A flat trian- 
gular muscle at the back of the knee-joint, cov- 
ered by the gastrocnemius. It arises from the outer 
side of the external femoral condyle, and is inserted into 
the upper back part of the tibia. 

popliteal (pop-li-té’al), a. [ς poplitzus + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the ham, or back of the 


knee.— External popliteal nerve. Same as peroneal 
nerve (which see, under peroneal).— Popliteal aneurism, 
aneurism of the popliteal artery.— Popliteal artery, the 
continuation of the femoral artery in the pew space, 
after passing through the foramen in the adductor mag- 
nus. It divides, below the popliteal muscle, into the an- 
terior and posterior tibial arteries.—Popliteal aspect, 
the posterior aspect of the leg.— Popliteal burs, burse 
beneath the heads of the gastrocnemius muscles, and 
sometimes others, in the popliteal space, often communi- 


cating with the knee-joint.— Popliteal glands, four or Be sg ame : 
y es 


five lymphatic glands surrounding the popliteal artery. 
—Popliteal ligament, the posterior ligament of the 
knee-joint.— Popliteal line. See line?.— Popliteal 
nerve, the larger division of the great sciatic, passing 
down the middle of the popliteal space to the lower bor- 
der of the popliteus muscle, where it becomes the poste- 
rior tibial. It gives off muscular and articular branches 
and the external saphenous nerve. Also called internal 
popliteal nerve.—Popliteal notch, plane, etc. See the 
nouns.— Popliteal region. Same as popliteal ο 
Popliteal space a lozenge-shaped space at the back of 
the knee, bounded above by the hamstring-muscles, below 
by the inner and outer heads of the gastrocnemius; the 
ham. Also called popliteal interval.— Popliteal surface, 
the surface of the femur between the supracondylar lines. 
—Popliteal tendons, the tendons of the muscles form- 
ing the boundaries of the popliteal space ; the hamstrings. 
—Popliteal vein, the vein accompanying the popliteal ar- 
tery, formed from the vene comites of the tibial arteries, 
and continued as the femoral vein. 
poplites, ». Plural of poples. 
popliteus, 7. See popliteus. 
poplitic (pop-lit’ik), a. [= OF. poplitique, n., 
< L. poples ( poplit-). the ham of the knee.] Of 
or pertaining to the poples; ο δν 
popper! (pop’ér), π. {[ζ pop! + -erl.] 1. A 
utensil for popping corn; acorn-popper. It is 
made of wire gauze with a cover and a long 
wooden handle. [U. 8.]—2. Anything that 
pops or makes a popping sound, as a fire- 
cracker or pistol. 
And all round the glad church lie old bottles 
With gunpowder stopped, 
Which will be, when the Image re-enters, 
Religiously popped. 
And at night from the crest of Calvano 
Great bonfires will hang, 
On the plain will the trumpets join chorus, 
And more poppers hang. 
Browning, Englishman in Italy. 


opper2t (pop’ér),n. [ME., < (3) pop2, strike 
pita A dagger. 
A joly poppere baar he in his pouche. 
+ Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 11. 
oppet (pop’et), 2. [A var. of puppet.] 14. A 
Motepets London Gazette, Feb 5, 1705.— 2, A 
term of endearment. See puppet.—3. A shore 
or piece of timber placed between a vessel's 
bottom and the bilgeways, at the foremost and 
aftermost parts, to support her in launching. 
See cut under launching-ways.—4. One of the 
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heads of a lathe. Also popit. See cut under 
lathe-head.— 5. A puppet-valve.—6. Small bits 
of wood upon a boat’s gunwale, to support the 
rowlocks and washstrake. 

poppet-head (pop’et-hed), n. 1. The adjust- 
able head of a lathe which supports the back 
or dead-center.— 2. In mining, the pulley-frame 
or head-gear over a shaft, supporting the pul- 
leys over which the ropes used in winding 
or hoisting pass. Also called pulley-frame, 
shaft-tackle, head-gear, head-stocks, and pit-head 
frame. 

Bogert tare (pop’et-valv),. Sameas puppet- 
valve. 

poppied (pop’id), a. [< poppy + -ed?.] 1. Pro- 
ducing or covered or grown over with poppies; 
mingled with poppies: as, poppied fields ; ‘‘ pop- 
pied corn,” Keats, Endymion, i.—2, Resulting 
from or produced by the use of poppy-juice or 
opium; listless. 

The end of all—the poppied sleep. Swinburne, Tlicet. 


poppingt,”. (ME. poppinge, poppynge; verbal 
n. of pop?, v.: see pop?.|] The act of smearing 
the face with white lead (ceruse). 


The aungelle saide it was but litelle meruaile though this 
lady, for her inge and peintynge, suffre this payne. 
Knight of La Tour Landry (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 68. 


popping-crease (pop’ing-krés), ». In cricket. 
See opel mh 
popple! (Ρορ΄1), v.%.; pret. and pp. poppled, ppr. 
poppling. [Dim. and freq. οἱ popi.] lt. To 
flow; rush; foam; bubble. 
And on the stany’s owt thar harnys [he] dang, 


Quhil brayn and eyn and blude al poplit owt. 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, I. 167. 


His brains came poppling out like water. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 226. (Davies.) 


2. To bob or move up and down: said of a float- 
ing object. 

popple! (pop’l),». [< ορια, υ.] A ripple. 

popple? (pop’l), 7. [< . popul-(tre) = MLG. 
poppele, poppeleone, popplione, LG. poppele, 
poppelo = MHG. popel, papel, G. poppel, pap- 
pel = Sw. Dan. poppel = OF. *pople, peuple, 
pouple, pouble, pible = Sp. pobo, chopo = Pg. 
choupo, chopo = It. pioppo, pioppa, ς L. popu- 
lus, a poplar; perhaps for *palpulus, ¢ γ΄ palp in 
pantiore, tremble.] Same as poplar. [Prov. 


ng. and U. 8.] 
popple® (pop’l), π. The corn-cockle, Agro- 


. Ἐπρ.] 

pl. poppies (-iz). [{ς ME. 
popy, < AS. popig, papig = F. pavot, Norm. 
papi = Pr. paver, papaver = Sp. ababol, corn- 


poppy, amapola, poppy, corn-poppy, = Pg. pa- 
poula = It. papavero, < L. papaver, poppy. The 
Gr. word was µήκων; ef. meconium. The L. pa- 
paver suffered considerable change in passing 
into vernacular use in later languages. With 
poppy in the architectural sense, cf. F. poupée 
in same sense (whence E. poop?), appar. an ex- 
tended use of poupée, the bunch of flax on a 
distaff, hence a distaff, also a crown-graft, par- 
ticular uses of poupée, a doll, rag-baby: see pup- 
pet.) 1. Aplantof the genus Paupaver. The pop- 
pies are showy herbs 
in the New World 
cultivated chiefly in 
gardens, and wild or 
aa in the Old. 

ε opium-poppy, 
P. somniferum, A HH 
importance as the 
source of opium and 
as yielding, in its 
seeds, a valuable oil. 
(See poppy-oil and 
maw-seed.) Its cap- 
sules afford also a 
syrup or extract used 
as a sedative, and in 
hot decoction serve 
as an anodyne appli- 
cation. The opium- 
poppy is a glaucous 
plant, with wavy 
clasping leaves, The 
petals and seeds vary 
in color. The varie- 
ty chiefly cultivated 
in India and Persia 
has white petals and 
white seeds, that in 
Asia Minor purple 
petals and dark seeds; they are called respectively white 
and black The common red poppy, corn-poppy, or 
corn-rose is P. Rheas, abounding in central and southern 
Europe and western Asia. The petals are deep-red or scar- 
let with a dark eye, or when doubled varying in color. The 
long-headed poppy, P. dubiwm, has smaller flowers of a 
lighter red, the capsule elongated. The Oriental poppy, 
P. orientale, has a very large deep-red flower on a tall pe- 
duncle, and is the most showy species, 


Nowe popy seede in grounde is goode to throwe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 





Poppy (Papaver somniferum). 
a, the upper part of the stem with the 
flower; ὅ, the lower part of the plant; c, 
the fruit. 


poppy-bee (pop’i-bé), n. 


poppycock ( op’i-kok), 3. 


poppy-head (pop’i-hed), x. 


poppy-mallow (pop’i-mal’5), n. 


poppy-seed (pop’i-séd), x. 


populace (pop’i-las), x. 


populace 


2. One of several plants belonging to other 
genera of the Papaveracex.—38. The foxglove. 


—4. Inarch., same as poppy-head.—Black pop- 
py. See def. 1.—California poppy. See Eschscholzia. 
= Comm Donpy. See def. 1.—Field-poppy. Same as 
corn-poppy.— Garden poppy, specifically, the opium- 
poppy.— Horn-poppy, or horned ΠΟΡΟΣ a small sea- 
side plant of the poppy family, Glaucitum laucium, with 
clasping leaves and solitary yellow flowers: so named 
from the long curved horn-like seed-pods. Also sea- 
poppy.— Long-headed poppy. See def. 1.— Mexican 
poppy. See prickly poppy.—Oriental poppy. See 
def. 1—Poppy trash. See trash.—Prickly poppy, 
Argemone Mexicana, the Mexican poppy, now Vide ri 
fused, often a weed. The pods and leaves are prickly, 
the latter blotched with white; the flowers are yellow, a 
variety being white. Its seeds are regarded as cathartic 
and yield a useful oil. See poppy-oil.— Red poppy. See 
def. 1.— Sea-Doppy, or seaside poppy. Same as horn- 
poppy.— Spatling or frothy poppy, an old name of Si- 
lene vulgaris : so called on account of the spittle-like froth 
produced upon it by the puncture of an insect.— Tree- 
poppy, Dendromecon rigidum, of California, remarkable 
as a. shrub in the almost wholly herbaceous family Papa- 
veracez, 6 or 8 feet high, with bright-yellow flowers from 
1 to 3inches broad.— Welsh poppy. See Meconopsis.— 
White poppy. See def, 1. 


An upholsterer-bee, 
Anthocopa papaveris, which furnishes its nest 
with the petals of poppies. See cut under up- 
holsterer-bee. 

[Appar. ¢ pop! in 
dim, form, + cock1, in vague addition of con- 
tempt.] Trivial talk; nonsense; stuff and rub- 
bish. [U. 8. vulgarism. ] 

A earved finial in 
decorative woodwork and other ornamental 





Poppy-head.— Choir-stalls of Lincoln Cathedral, England. 


work, on asmaller scale than architectural orna- 
ment in stone; especially, such a finial at the 
top of the end of a bench or a pew. 

Any plant of 
the genus Callirrhoé, of the mallow family: so 
named from the poppy-like flowers. Various spe- 
cies are beautiful in cultivation, among them C. involu- 


erata, the κ.κ poppy-mallow, with stems spreading on 
the ground. 


poppy-oil (pop’i-oil),”. 1. A fixed oil expressed 


from the seeds of the opium-poppy. The pure oil 
is of a golden-yellow color and an agreeable flavor. It 
serves as a food and an illuminating oil, and is used in 
soap-making. The finer qualities of that produced in 
France are used to adulterate olive-oil, very extensively 
in grinding artists’ colors, and as a medium in painting. 
2. A limpid light-yellow oil obtained, chiefly in 
India, from the seeds of the Mexican or prickly 
poppy. It saponifies readily, burns well, is 
recommended for lubricating, and credited with 
medicinal properties.— 8. An oil, little utilized, 
obtained from the seeds of the horned poppy. 
The seed of the 
poppy, chiefly of the opium-poppy.— Poppy-seed 
oil, Same as poppy-oit. 


pops (pops), 2. Same as pop-dock. [Prov. Eng.] 
et (pop’shop), x. A pawnbroker’s shop. 
[ε 


ang. 

[ς F. populace, OF. 
populas = Sp. populacho, populazo = Pg. popu- 
laga, populacho, < It. popolaccio, popolazzo, the 
common people, the populace, with a deprecia- 
tive suffix -accio (see -ace), < popolo, people, < 
1. οκ people: see people.| The common 
people; the vulgar; the multitude, compre- 
hending all persons not distinguished by rank, 
education, office, or profession. 


populace 


The ace hooted and shouted all day before the 
gates of the royal residence. 
Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


ΞΒΥΠ, Ῥοριασε, Mob, Rabble, crowd, masses. Populace 
is used to represent the lower classes, the body of those 
without wealth, education, or recognized position; it is 

however, much less opprobrious than mob or rabble. Mo 

is a very strong word for a tumultuous or even riotous as- 
sembly, moved to or toward lawlessness by discontent or 
some similar exciting cause, Rabble is a contemptuous 
word for the very lowest classes, considered as confused 
or without sufficient strength or unity of feeling to make 
them especially dangerous. 

That vast portion, lastly, of the working class which, raw 
and half-developed, has long lain half-hidden amidst its 
poverty and squalor, and is now issuing from its hiding- 
place to assert an Englishman’s heaven-born privilege of 
doing as he likes, and is beginning to perplex us by march- 
ing when it likes, meeting where it likes, bawling what it 
likes, breaking what it likes —to this vast residuum we 
may with great propriety give the name of Populace. 

M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iii. 


A mob is at first an irregular, then a regular army; but 
in every stage of its progress the mere blind instrument 
of its leaders. Ames, Works, IT, 228. 


Follow’d with a rabble that rejoice 
To see my tears and hear my deep-fet groans. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VIL, ii. 4. 82. 


populacyt (pop’i-la-si), ». [< protien, irreg. 
conformed to nouns in-acy.] The populace or 
common people; the rabble. Decay of Christian 
Piety. 
ώμηλαέ (pop’t-lir),a. [= Ὁ. populair = G. po- 
pular, populdr = Sw. popular = Dan. populer, 
<« F. populaire = Sp. Pg. popular = It. populare, 
popolare, < Li. popularis, of the people, belong- 
ing to the people, of the same people or country 
(as a noun, a fellow-countryman), agreeable to 
the people, popular, attached or devoted to 
the people, democratic, ete., < populus, the peo- 
ple: see people.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
people; constituted by or depending on the 
people, especially the common people: as, the 
popular voice ; popular elections; popular gov- 
ernment. 
Antinous, by my shame observe 
What a close witchcraft popular applause is. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 
2. Suitable to or intended for common people; 
easy to be comprehended; not technical or ab- 
struse; plain; familiar: as, a popular treatise 
on astronomy. 
Homilies are plain and popular instructions, 
R Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


“Piers Ploughman™” is the best example I know of what 
is called popular poetry —of compositions, that is, which 
contain all the simpler elements of poetry, but still in solu- 
tion, not crystallized around any thread of artistic purpose. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 263. 


3. Enjoying the favor of the people; pleasing 
to people in general: as, a popular preacher; 
a popular war or peace. 


In their sermons they were apt to enlarge on the state 
of the present time, and to preach against the sins of princes 
and courts, a topic that naturally makes men popular. 

Bp. Burnet. 

An author may make himself very popular, however, 
and even justly so, by appealing to the passion of the mo- 
ment, without having anything in him that shall outlast 
the public whim which he satisfies. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 117. 


4+. Desirous of obtaining the favor of the peo- 
ple; courting the vulgar; of demagogie pro- 
clivities. 

Divers were of opinion that he [Caius Gracchus] was 
more popular and desirous of the common people’s good 
will and favour then his brother had been before him. 
But indeed he was clean contrary. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 690. (Trench.) 


5. Prevailing among the people; epidemic. 
Johnson. [Rare.] γη 


The world ’s a popular disease, that reigns 
Within the froward heart and frantic brains 
Of poor distemper’d mortals. 


: Quarles, Emblems, i, 8, 
61. Plebeian; vulgar. 


Discuss unto me; art thou officer? 
Or art thou base, common, and popular? 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 88. 


7. Conceited. [Vulgar, U. Β.] 


Popular: conceited. . . . “Poplar as a hen with one 
chicken.” Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 


Fopulas action, in Zaw, an action for a penalty given by 
statute to the person who sues for the same.— Popular 
sovereignty, in U.S. hist., the theory that the right to 
decide whether slavery should exist in a territory rested 
with the people of that territory, and not with Congress. 
It was advocated especially by Democrats during the 
od 1847-61, and its leading peice ae was Douglas. 
t was often termed ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” with which 
it pte nearly identical. =Syn, 3, Favorite, current, pre- 
vailing. 


popularisation, popularise, ete. See populari- 
zation, ete. 

popularity (pop-i-lar’i-ti), n. [= F. popularite 

Sp. popularidad = Pg. popularidade = It. 

popolarita = D. populariteit = Sw. Dan. popu- 
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laritet, <L. popularita(t-)s, a being of the same 
country, also a courting of popular favor, 
popular ane ς popularis, of the people: see 
popular.| 1. Popular character or quality; 
favor in the eyes of the people; acceptance or 
acceptability among the people; the fact of be- 
ing favored by or of having the approbation of 
the people: as, the popularity of a measure; 
the popularity of a public officer; the populari- 
ty of a book or of a preacher. 

The best temper of minds desireth good name and true 
honour ; the lighter, popularity and applause; the more 
depraved, subjection and tyranny. Bacon, 
2+. That which catches public favor; anything 
suited to the vulgar fancy; a piece of claptrap. 

Popularities . . . which sway the ordinary judgement. 

Bacon. 
3t. A desire to obtain favor with the people; a 
eurrying of favor with the people. 


Harold, lifted up in mind, and forgetting now his former 


shows of popularity, defrauded his soldiers their due and 


well-deserved share of the spoils. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
4+. Vulgarity; commonness. 

This gallant, labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a 
habit of affectation ten thousand times hatefuler than the 
former. B, Jonson, 

popularization (pop’i-lir-i-za’shon), n. [= 
F. popularisation ; < popularize + -ation.] The 
act of making popular; adaptation to popular 
needs or capacities: as, the popularization of 
science. Also spelled popularisation. 

popularize (pop’i-lir-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
popularized, ppr. popularizing. [= F. popu- 
lariser = Sp. popularizar = Pg. popularisar ; as 
popular + -ize.| To make popular; treatin a 
OPH IeT manner, or so as to be generally intel- 
igible to common people; spread among the 


people. Also spelled popularise. 


The popularizing of religious teaching. Milman. 
popularizer (pop’i-lir-i-zér), m. One who pop- 


ularizes, or treats scientific or abstruse subjects 
inapopularmanner. Also spelled populariser. 
Athenzum. 
popularly (pop’i-lir-li), adv. 1. In a popular 
manner; so as to please the populace. 
Why then should I, encouraging the bad, 
Turn rebel and run popularly mad? 
den, Abs. and Achit., i. 336. 
2. Among the people at large; currently; com- 
monly; prevalently. 
popularness (pop’t-lir-nes), n. 
being popular; popularity. 
Meretricious popularness in literature. Coleridge. 
populate (pop’@-lat), v.; pret. and pp. populated, 
ppr. populating. [< ML. populatus, pp. of po- 
pulare (> It. popolare), people, populate, ¢ L. 
populus, people: see people, n., and ef. people, 
υ. Cf. Li. populari, populare, devastate, la 
waste: see depopulate.] I, trans. To furnis 
with inhabitants, either by natural increase or 
by immigration or colonization; people. 
II. intrans. To breed; propagate; increase 
in number. 
reat shoals of le which go on to ate. 

5 5 ο, Ὃ ο ζ μμ ᾶσς of Things. 
populate (pop’ lat), a. [= It. popolato, popu- 
lato; < ML. populatus, pp of populare, pepn- 
late: see populate, v.) Populated; populous. 

The countrie of Caldea, the situation whereof is vnder 


the fourth Climate, the Region after the floud first inhab- 
ited and ulate. 


The state of 


populin (pop’i-lin), n. 


populously 


Populus 


omy, and most fruitful science attained by men, we find 

the greatest density of population, because the limits of 

population revolve more and more within the sphere of 
man’s material, mental, and moral freedom. 
Amer, Anthropologist, I. 11. 

3. The state of a locality with regard to the 

number of its inhabitants; populousness. 

Neither is the population to be reckoned only by number, 
for a smaller number, that spend more and earn less, do 
wear out an estate sooner than a greater number that live 
low and gather more. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles, 

i tee (pop’t-la-tor), π. [= It. popolatore, 
< ML. populator, one who peoples, < populare, 
pp. populatus: see people and populate.| One 
who or that which populates or peoples. 

populicide (pop’i-li-sid), α. [= F. populicide ; 

L. populus, people, + cedere, kill.) Slaugh- 
ter of the people. Eclectic Rev. [Rare.] 

[= F. populine; < L. 
populus, poplar, + -in2,.] A erystallizable glu- 
coside (CogHo90g) found in the bark, root, and. 
leaves of the aspen, Populus tremula, along 
with salicin. 10 torms delicate white needles, 
which have a sweet taste like that of licorice. 

populinate (pop’i-lin-at), ο. t= [ς populin + 
-ate2,.|_ To impregnate with populin, as lard, 
to prevent a tendency to rancidity. U.S. Dis- 
pensatory, p. 1489. 


Populist (pop’i-list), a.and ». I, a. Of or per- 


taining to the People’s party, a political organi- 
zation established in the United States in 1891, 
having for its chief objects expansion of the cur- 
rency, state control of railways, and the placing 
of restrictions upon the ownership of land. 
II, η. A member of the People’s party. 
populosityt (pop-i-los’i-ti), η. [= F. populo- 
sité, < LL. populositia(t-)s, < L. populosus, popu- 
lous: see populous.] Populousness. 
The length of men’s lives conduced unto the 
of their kind. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 6. 
populous (pop’i-lus), a. [< F. populeux = Sp. 
Pg. populoso = It. populoso, popoloso, < Li. popu- 
losus, full of people, populous, ς populus, peo- 
ple: see people.] 1. Full of people; contain- 
ing many inhabitants in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the country. 
You will finde it a populous towne, and well inhabited. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 9. 


They passed not farre frome an other Ilande which the 
captyues sayde to bee verye peopulous, and replenyshed 
with all thynges necessarie for the life of man. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed, 

[Arber, p. 69). 


osity 


2t. Numerous; multitudinous. 


Yt was shewed hym that Kynge Rycharde was at hande 
wyth a stronge powre and a populous armye. 
Hall, Rich. III., fol. 29, a., quoted in Wright’s Bible 
| Wordbook. 
The dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 50. 
St. Pleasing or acceptabletothe people; popular, 


He I plead for 
Has power to make your beauty populous. 
Webster, Appius and Virginia, ii. 1. 


, 4+. Suited to the populace; coarse; vulgar. 


It should have been some fine confection, 
That might have given the broth some dainty taste; 
This powder was too gross and populous. 
Arden of Feversham, i. 3. 
ag ake si adv. Ina populous 
manner; with many inhabitants in proportion 
to the extent of the country. 


uevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 376. populousness (pop’i-lus-nés), π. The state of 


A prince.. . . inthe prime of his years, owner of the en- 
tire isle of Britain, enjoying Ireland populate and quiet. 
. Bacon, Notes of a Speech on Spain. 
population (pop-i-la’shon),. [= F. popula- 
tion = Sp. populacion, poblacion = Pg. popula- 
do = It. decane < ML. davataseol a popu- 
ation (LL. a people, multitude), « populare, pp. 
populatus, people: see populate.} 1. The act 
or process of populating or peopling: as, the 
rapid population of the country still continues. 
The first radical impact of the principle of population, 
working in harmony with the repellent forces of savagery, 
tends to the speediest possible diffusion of population 
throughout the most accessible parts of the habitable 
world. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 17. 
2. The whole number of people or inhabitants 
in a country, county, city, or other locality: 
as, the population has increased 20,000 in four 
years; also, a part of the inhabitants in any 
way distinguished from the rest: as, the Ger- 
man population of New York. : 
A country may have a great population and yet not be 
populous. Tooke. 


In countries of the highest civilization which has yet 
been reached, armed with the resources of the best gov- 
ernment, purest justice, truest morality, soundest econ- 





being populous, or of having many inhabitants 
in proportion to extent of territory. 


Fopnlas (pop’a-lus),». [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 


populus, poplar: see popple?, poplar.) A 
genus of dicotyledonous trees of the family 
Salicacez, including the poplar and aspen, hay- 
ing diwcious flowers in catkins without floral 
envelops, and distinguished from Salix, the 
willow, by the numerous ovules, obliquely 
lengthened and cup-shaped disks, broad and 
toothed bracts, loosely flowered and generally 


pendulous catkins, and broad leaves. The spe- 
cies (about 25) are natives of the northern hemisphere. 
They are trees with angled or sometimes cylindrical 
branches, scaly resinous buds coated externally with var- 
nish before opening, and catkins appearing before the 
leaves, which are alternate and slender-petioled, feather- 
veined and three-nerved, sometimes entire and triangu- 
lar, often toothed or lobed. Most species have long 
drooping catkins, red anthers, and white-fringed scales. 
The fertile catkins discharge innumerable seeds, each 
enveloped in white cottony down, which fill the air 
about the trees in May, and collect in small drifts like 
snow; hence the name cottonwood, which is in use 
for several American species. P. tremula of Eu- 
rope and P. tremuloides of America, the aspens, are re- 
markable for the tremulous motion of their leaves, due to 
the vertical flattening of their leafstalks (see cut under 


Populus 


petiole). See quaking asp (under asp1), aspen, auld wives’ 
tongues (under auld), and corticine. For other species, see 
poplar, the general name of the genus. 

popweed (pop’wéd), x. The common bladder- 
wort. See Utricularia. : 


I stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the slippery links of 
the pop-weed, and the world was green and gliddery, and 
I durst not look behind me. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, vii. 


poquauhock, η. [Said to be Algonkin, a fuller 
form of quahaug.| The round hard clam, or qua- 
haug, Venus mercenaria. Also poquanhock. See 
sequannock. 
por-. [L. por-: see pro-.] <A prefix of Latin 
origin, ultimately a form of pro-. It occurs in 
portend, portent, ete. 
poraille}, x. [ME.,< OF. povraille, poor people, < 
povre, poor: see poor.] The poor; poor people. 
For the parisch prest and the pardonere parten the siluer, 
That the poraille of the parisch shold haue gif thei nere. 
Piers Plowman (Β), Ἐτο]., L 82. 
It is not honest, it may not avaunce, 


For to delen with no swich poraille. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 247. 


Al be it the porayll and needy people drewe vnto hym, 
& were parteners of yt ille. Fabyan, Chron., I., an. 1550. 


poral (pd’ral), a. [< pore? + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the pores of the body. 


Giving only of our waste; . . . by form of perspiration, 
radiation, if you like; unconscious poral bountifulness. 
G. Meredith, The Egoist, xiv. 


porbeagle (pér’bé’gl),. [Said to be for *pore- 
beagle, < F. pore, hog, + KE. beagle (applied to 
several sharks). Cf. porpoise.] Any shark of 
the family Lamnidez, and especially of the ge- 
nus Lamna; a kind of cope or mackerel-shark. 
The name originally applied {ο L. cornubica, a British spe- 
cies occurring also in the North Atlantic at large, and also 
known as the Beaumaris shark. It is a large fierce shark, 
of agray color. Species of Zswrus are mackerel-sharks to 
which the name also applies, as J. glaucus or I. oxyrhyn- 
chus of the Atlantic. See cut under mackerel-shark. 
porcate (por’kat), a. [< L. as if *porcatus; < 
porca, a ridge between two furrows: see fur- 
row.) Ridged; formed in ridges; specifically, 
in entom., marked by longitudinal deep furrows 
separated from one another by narrow ridges. 
porcated (pér’ka-ted), a. [< porcate + -edl.] 
Same as porcate. 
porcelain! (pérs’lan or pors’lan), n. and a. 
[Formerly also porcellan, porcelane, also irreg. 
purslaine, purslane, purslen (by confusion with 
purslanel, which was also written porcelain); 
=D. porselein = G. porzellan, porcellan = Dan. 
porcellen = Sw.porslin, < OF. porcellaine, pource- 
laine, porchelaine, porcelaine, porcelain, china, 
chinaware, also the purple-fish, the Venus- 
shell, F. porcelaine, porcelain, china, cowry, 
sea-snail, = Sp. porcelana = Pg. porcellana, 
porcelana, porcelain, < It. porcellana, porcelain 
(so called because its finely polished surface 
was compared with that of the Venus-shell), 
also the purple-fish, the Venus-shell, so called 
because the curved shape of the upper surface 
resembles the curve of a pig’s back, ς porcella, 
a little pig, a pig, dim. of porco, m., porca, f., a 
hog, pig: see pork.] I, x. A ceramic ware hay- 
ing a translucent body, and when glazed (see 
biscuit, 3) a translucent glaze also. It is of various 
kinds: (a) Hard-paste (or natural) porcelain, of which the 
principal material is a peculiar clay commonly known as 
kaolin, with which is combined some silicious material on 
China, petuntse ; at S@vres and elsewhere in Europe, white 
sand, and sometimes chalk, or roasted and ground flints). 
The glaze is of similar composition, the silicious ingredient 
being sometimes rock-crystal ground to powder. (6) Soft- 
paste (or artificial) porcelain, of which the composition 
varies; it was originally an attempted imitation of the 
‘hard porcelain brought from China and Japan, and is of 
two. distinct kinds: (1) French soft-paste, composed of 
sand, niter, soda (or other alkaline substance), gypsum, 
salt, and other ingredients; (2) English bone china, made 
principally of clay and calcined bone, and with a softer 
glaze. (c) Hybrid or mixed porcelain, which is also a 
compound produced in attempted imitation of Orien- 
tai porcelain, containing a certain amount of a kaolinic 
clay. Of these three varieties, Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, the porcelain of Dresden, Limoges, Vienna, 
and Sévres (since about 1770), and in England that of 
Bristol and Plymouth are of the first; St. Cloud, Sévres 
(before 1770), and most English wares are of the second; 
and the medieval Italian wares, with some English ones 
and perhaps some modern ones of the European conti- 
nent, belong to the third; but the distinction between 
the second and third is often hard to fix or ascertain.— 
Alcora porcelain, a rich porcelain having a metallic lus- 
ter not unlike that of majolica, made at Alcora in Spain, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. The mark is 
an A in gold-colored luster.— Amstel ο. porce- 
lain made near Amsterdam in the Netherlands, first at a 
factory called Old Amstel from 1782 to 1807, and then at 
the factory of New Amstel for two or three years only. 
The ware of both is marked Amstei in full, or with an A, 
and is of great excellence of manufacture, rarely in decora- 
tive pieces, but in table-services of great variety, and dec- 
orated in a simple way, especially with small paintings of 
birds.— Arita porcelain, the more exact name of the fine 
Japanese porce. commonly known as Old Japan, Hizen 
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porcelain, and Imari porcelain, the greater part of which 
was made at the town of Arita. See Hizen porcelain.— 
Berlin porcelain, porcelain made at Berlin, Prussia, es- 
pecially a hard-paste porcelain made at the royal factory 
(founded by a private person in 1750, and bought by Fred- 
erick the Great thirteen years later), This ware has been 
made down to the present day. The mark has usually 
been a scepter in blue under the glaze, to which has been 
added K. P. M., for Kénigl. Porzellan Manufaktur; but 
the recent productions are marked with a circular seal 
having the above German words in full around the rim 
and the royal eagle in the middle. The uses to which this 
ware is put are extremely varied, and decoration of every 
sort has been tried in it, and generally withsuccess. Litho- 
phanie. belongs to it, as well as a curious manufacture 
called porcelain-lace, which is added to decorative figures, 
and is produced by soaking lace or a similar fabric in the 
rcelain-slip, and then firing, by which the threads are 
estroyed and the pattern left in thin filaments of porce- 
lain.—Bone porcelain. See above.—Bow porcelain, a 
soft-paste porcelain made at Stratford-le-Bow, near Lon- 
don, generally decorated by figures in relief and in painting 
of the simplest character. It is the earliest English porce- 
lain. A frequent decoration is what is called the hawthorn 
pattern (thorny branches covered withblossoms, frequently 
in slight relief). A frequent mark of Bow china is a bent 
bow with an arrow on the string.— Brandenburg porce- 
lain, porcelain made at a factory near Brandenburg 
between 1717 and 1729. The founder of the factory 
appears to have been a workman from Meissen.— Bris- 
tol porcelain, porcelain made at Bristol in England, 
especially a ware made in the eighteenth century from 
the Cornwall china-stone, and directed by a potter named 
Champion, who bought out Cookworthy’s interest. See 
Cookworthy porcelain.—Budweis porcelain, a hard- 
paste porcelain made at Budweis in Bohemia in mod- 
ern times.— Burslem porcelain, a name given to some 
of the finer wares made at the first Wedgwood factory 
in Burslem. They are not strictly porcelain in any sense, 
but are described by Wedgwood, in catalogues, etc., as 
‘fine porcelain bisque” and the like, whence probably 
the term came to be used.— Caen πο μα, porcelain 
made at Caen in Normandy, especially a hard-paste ware 
made during the early years of the French revolution, 
and commonly marked with the word Caen in full. It is 
extremely rare, the manufacture having lasted but a few 
years. — Capodimonte me peers porcelain made at Ca- 
imonte, a suburb of Naples, paper that of the royal 
actory, which was continued through the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The most celebrated variety is 
that which is decorated with figures in high relief, not very 
finely modeled, but decorative in their disposition, and 
then touched with red applied in the pointillé manner to 
the less prominent parts of the relief, as if with the inten- 
tion of giving a flesh-like warmth to the shadows.— Cast 
porcelain, a semi-transparent or milky-white glass made 
of silica and cryolite with oxid of zinc. Also called miik- 
glass, fusible porcelain, cryolite glass, and hot-cast porcelain. 
— Chantilly porcelain, porcelain madeat Chantilly, near 
Paris. Especially —(a) A soft-paste orcelain made under 
the patronage of the Prince de Condé from 1725, the mark 
of which was a hunting-horn in blue, red, or impressed: 
The glaze of this porcelain was made opaque by tin, so as 
to be practically a thin coat of enamel. A design consist- 
ing of small detached flowers painted in blue became very 
popular, and was known as the Chantilly sprig pattern. 
(b) A hard-paste porcelain made in the early part of the 
nineteenth century.—Chelsea porcel a porcelain 
made at Chelsea in England, especially a soft-paste porce- 
lain made from 1745, the most admired of the old English 
porcelains, Later, Chelsea-Derby.— Chemical porce- 
ain, a fine porcelain nearly completely vitrified, so as to 
be almost an opaque glass, made at the works of Granger 
& Co. at Worcester, England, about 1860.—Cookworthy 
porcelain, porcelain made at Plymouth, England, from 
about 1755, by W. Cookworthy, who discovered the Cor- 
nish clay (see china-stone (b)) independently of Champion. 
This was the most important of the Plymouth porce- 
lain manufactures.— Copenhagen porcelain, porcelain 
made at Copenhagen. Especially—(q@) A hard-paste porce- 
lain made from 1760 for a few years, and from 1772, soon 
after which time it was taken up by the government. The 
well-known mark is three waving lines supposed to rep- 
resent the Sound and Great and Little Belts. (6) A modern 
porcelain, of which the variety best known is unglazed 
works of art, such as statuettes and groups. Thorwaldsen’s 
works, especially, have been copied in this ware.— Crown 
Derby porcelain, a variety of Derby porcelain, bearing 
a royal crown as a distinguishing mark. In some cases a 
D only is crowned, sometimes the initial D with crossed 
swords between is used, this mark being sometimes in 
red, sometimes in violet, and sometimes impressed.— 
Derby crown porcelain, a modern porcelain made at 
Derby in imitation of the old Crown Derby ware and also 
from new designs. The mark adopted by the company is 
a cipher of D. D. surmounted by acrown.— Derby porce- 
lain, porcelain made at Derby in England, especially a 
soft-paste porcelain made from 1751. The ware is very 
translucent, and some of the colors are of unusual bril- 
liancy, especially the blue. One of,the specialties of the 
Derby fabric is the unglazed biscuit-ware, of which fig- 
ures and groups were made for the decoration of the 
table; this is unmatched by any recent wares, the Parian 
being generally inferior toit. An old mark of Derby ware 
is a D and the name of the potter Bloor, with the word 
Derby, and a crown has been used since 1830.— Dresden 
porcelain, a hard-paste porcelain made at the royal fac- 
tory of Meissen, near Dresden in Saxony, beginning with 
the year 1707. This was the first hard-paste porcelain 
made in Europe, and the manufacture has continued to 
the present day, including pieces for decoration, for uses 
of every kind and decoration of every variety, both in re- 
lief and in color and gold. The small figures and groups, 
brilliantly painted, and especially those in which shepherds 
and shepherdesses are represented, have been especially 
popular for many years. A common name for the old 
Dresden porcelain is vieux Saxe. The best-known mark of 
this factory is two swords crossed, but a number of Oriental 
marks are roughly imitated on certain pieces. Pieces that 
are sent out from the royal factory white can be known 
by a cut or scratch through the two swords which form 
the mark; such pieces, if decorated, have been decorated 
outside. Compare Sévres porcelain.— Embossed porce- 
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lain, porcelain the decoration of which is in slight relief. 
Especially— (a) When the relief is obtained by the decora- 
tion itself, asin pdte sur pdte. (b) Less properly, when 
the decoration is produced by casting or pressing the 
whole surface before the color is applied.— False porce- 
lain, a name given by the first makers of hard-paste porce- 
lain in England to the artificial or soft-paste porcelain.— 
Hizen porcelain, porcelain madein Japan, inthe province 
of Hizen, and often known as Imari porcelain, from the 
name of the seaport whence it is exported. The ware 
specially known as Hizen or Imari is decorated with blue 
under the glaze, and with red and sometimes green and 
gold upon the glaze, the green forming translucent enamels 
in slight relief. This ware was brought to Europe by the 
Dutch during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and was known as Old Japan, until the recent investiga- 
tion into the history of Japanese ceramics. Compare 
Arita porcelain.—Imari porcelain, Japanese porcelain 
exported from the seaport of Imari, in the province of 
Hizen. See Hizen porcelain.—Iran porcelain, a name 
given toa hard white ware, with blue decoration in the 
Chinese style, which has many of the characteristics of 
porcelain. See Kashee ware, under ware2.— Kiyomizu 
porcelain, a variety of Japanese porcelain the body of 
which is said to be artificial, composed of clay mixed with 
powdered silicious stone and having peculiarities also in 
the composition of the glaze.— Kouan-Ki porcelain, a 
name given to certain vases of Chinese porcelain of blue 
decoration, and marked with one or other of certain well- 
known emblems of the Chinese magistracy, such as the 
pearl (considered the emblem of talent or ability), the 
sacred ax, the sonorous stone, and a group of writing- 
materials.— Limoges porcelain, porcelain made at 
Limoges, in the department of Haute-Vienne, France. 
Especially— (a) A soft-paste porcelain made from 1773. 
@) A hard-paste porcelain made from 1779 to the present 

ay. The kaolin was obtained from St. Yrieix in the 
neighborhood, and the ware was especially brilliant and 
translucent as long as this alone was used. The modern 
porcelain includes much of the most important ceramic 
production of modern France.— Lowestoft porcelain, 
a soft-paste porcelain made at Lowestoft in Suffolk, from 
about 1762 to 1789. Examples of genuine Lowestoft are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, the hard-paste ware known by that name 
being an inferior Chinese product made for the foreign 
trade. The Lowestoft works were closed in 1804.— Luné- 
ville porcelain, a soft-paste porcelain made at Lunéville 
in France, especially famous for the statuettes and groups 
in biscuit, of which the chief maker was Paul Louis Cyffié. 
The paste of these seems to have been gradually improved 
by Cyffié or others from the original terre-de-Lorraine, 
and the improved paste was called pdte-de-marbre. The 
name ΟΥΠ]ό is commonly marked on these pieces.— Medici 
porcelain, a translucent ceramic ware produced in or 
near Florence, under the Medicean grand dukes, in the 
sixteenth century. Pieces of this ware are of great rarity. 
The mark is sometimes the balls (palloni) of the Medici, 
and sometimes a rude picture of the dome of the Cathedral 
of Florence. 


The discovery of the τν specimens of Medici 
porcelain is due to Alessandre Foresi, who observed its 
peculiar texture and, in some cases, slight transparency, 
and found pieces marked at the back in a way that quite 
confirmed his theory. . . . Scarcely forty specimens of 
the ware are known. Encye. Brit., XIX. 636. 


Meissen-Saxony porcelain, the name more properly 
given to the Dresden porcelain.— Natural soft-paste 
porcelain, a name given by M. Brongniart, chief of the 
Sévres works for many years, to those soft-paste porce- 
lains which have clay for their basis, and therefere are 
properly ceramic wares.— Petit porcelain, porcelain 
made by a potter named Jacob Petit, established in 1790, 
and of late years at Paris. This ware is of remarkable 
excellence, and the pieces of original design are impor- 
tant in the development of ceramic decoration; but the 
greater number of the present products are imitations 
of Dresden and other celebrated wares.—Réaumur’s 
porcelain, an artificial or hybrid production of the emi- 
nent scientist Réaumur, differing from all porcelains 
properly so called, and not strictly a soft-paste porcelain, 
but rather a glass that has been exposed to a long-continued 
heat, which makes it opaque and of a milky white. This 
substance is called by the Germans milch-glass. The dis- 
covery had no important results.—Rose porcelain, 
Chinese porcelain in the decoration of which large surfaces 
of brilliant red enamel are used. Plates and dishes of which 
the outside is covered with this enamel are called rose- 
back plates, etc. The rose porcelain is to be dis- 
tinguished from the porcelain of the so-called rose 
family, or famille am Worcester porcelain. 
See Worcester porcelain.— Sévres porcelain, porcelain 
made at Savres, near Paris. Especially—(a) A soft- 
paste porcelain made from 1756, in which year the 
manufacture was removed from Vincennes. The cele- 

brated colors bleu du rot, blew turquoise, rose Pompa- 

dour (more commonly called rose du Barry), and others, 
were introduced for the soft-paste ware; and the dec- 
oration in gold raised in slight relief above the glaze, the 
addition of jewels, and the style of the paintings in medal- 
lions, all have their origin in this soft-paste ware, which 
was the only ware made at Sévres before 1769, although 
the true hard porcelain had already been made at Meissen 
sixty years before. (See Dresden porcelain.) The soft- 
paste porcelain, now greatly in demand as a rarity, has 
one advantage over the hard-paste —in the slight absorp- 
tion of the color by the paste, giving a pleasant softness 
of effect. (9) A hard-paste porcelain made from 1769, in 
consequence of the discovery of deposits of kaolin in 
France. This manufacture has reached greater merit of 
late years than before the revolution; in size and perfec- 
tion the pieces surpass anything produced elsewhere, 
and the painting shows unparalleled skill and mastery of 
the material, whatever may be thought of its appropri- 

ateness and good taste as decoration. The mark under 
the kings of the old régime was always the royal cipher 

LL, front to front, crossing above and below, and with- 

in the space so inclosed a letter denoting the year of 

manufacture, a double alphabet beginning in 1778, AA, 

ete. Under the republic, the word Sévres, and R. F. for 

République Frangaise, were used; under the empire, M. 

Imple. de Sevres, sometimes with the imperial eagle, was 

used. The restored kings used a cipher of LL and one 
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of CC; Louis Philippe, a cipher L. P., and often the name 
of the palace for which the ware was made. The 1848 re- 
public restored the R.F.; and the second empire, a crowned 
N, with 8 for Sevres, and the date, as 56, 57. But since 
about 1830 all pieces are marked before decorating with 
the letter S, and a date in green included in a cartouche, 
and, when the piece is sold undecorated, this mark is cut 
through by a touch to a grinding-wheel.— Solon porce- 
lain, porcelain made either at the national factory at 
Sévres or at Minton’s, England, and decorated by an 
artist named Solon ; especially, those pieces decorated in 
low relief by layers or coats of kaolinic slip applied one 
upon another, producing a bas-relief more or less translu- 
cent, according as the application is less or more thick.— 
Swansea porcelain, porcelain made at Swansea from 
about 1814 till 1820, when the factory was removed to Coal- 
port. But little porcelain was made, as the factory was de- 
voted chiefly to delf and what was called opaque china ; 
but the quality of it was excellent, and it is ranked by some 
as the most perfect porcelain ever produced in England. 
The word Swansea, sometimes combined with a trident or 
with two tridents crossed, and sometimes with the name of 
the director for the time being, is used asa mark.— Ten- 
der porcelain, artificial soft-paste porcelain of France, 
made of a frit composed of various ingredients, known as 
pite tendre. See soft-paste, above.— Worcester porce- 
lain, asoft-paste porcelain made at Worcester in England, 
from 1751, by an association called the Worcester Porce- 
lain Company. ‘Transfer printing was used on this ware 
at avery early time, and the association also produced a 
blue and white ware imitated from the Chinese, and made 
up in decorative pieces. A peculiar mottled quality of the 
blue, produced by the running of the color in firing, was 
especially admired. The manufacture is still continued by 
a joint-stock company. The epithet “Royal,” often pre- 
fixed tothename “' Worcester Porcelain,” dates from 1788, 
when George III., on the occasion of a visit to the factory, 
conferred this appellation upon it. The paste was a very 
artificial composition, having little or no clay init. The 
old Worcester porcelain seems to have had no mark pecu- 
liarly its own, excepting a crescent, or some one of several 
‘*seal-marks” copied from Chinese porcelain, or a group of 
characters imitating Chinese but without signification ; 
but from 1788 the mark of Chamberlain, and since 1852 a 
combination of W. W. W. W. with a date in the middle, 
have been used by the chief factory. 

See also articles under pottery and porcelain in the sup- 
plement. 


II. a. Of the nature of or consisting of poree- 


lain: as, porcelain adornments.— Porcelain mo- 
saic, a name given to tile-work in which the separate tiles 
are of uniform or nearly uniform color and composed of 
porcelain or fine pottery such as white stoneware. 


porcelain*t, x. An obsolete form of purslane. 


porcelain-cement (p6rs’lain-s6é-ment’),”. A ce- 


ment, variously constituted, for mending china- 
ware or glassware. . 

porcelain-clay (pérs’lin-kla), ». Kaolin. 

porcelain-color (pérs‘lan-kul’or), π. A pig- 
ment used for painting on porcelain. ΄ Such pig- 
ments are either colored glasses reduced to powder, which, 
when fired or subjected to the action of heat, fuse upon 
the surface of the ware, or fluxes combined with metallic 
colors, usually oxids. 

porcelain-crab (pdrs‘lan-krab), ». A erab of 
the genus Porceliana: so called from its shell, 
which is smooth and polished, as if made of 
porcelain. Several species are found on British coasts, 
the most interesting being the broad-clawed porcelain- 
crab, P. platycheles, taking its name from its singular flat 
broad claws, each of which is almost as large as the whole 


body. See Porceliana, 1. 
porcelain-gilding (pérs’lan-gil’ding), π. A 
gold pigment used in decorating Ἀλ τι It 


is a magma of gold, quicksilver, and fiux, thinned with oil 
and turpentine. When fired, the volatile ingredients are 
sublimed, and the black magma assumes a dead-gold sur- 
face, which must be burnished to acquire the bright me- 
tallic appearance. Other compounds give a bright me- 
tallic surface from Hone firing, but this is less durable 
than the burnished gold. 

porcelainised, a. See porcelainized. 

porcelainist (pérs’lan-ist), n. [ς porcelainl + 
«δι 1. A student or collector of porcelain; 
also, an authority on porcelains.—2, A deco- 
rator of porcelain. 

porcelainite (pors’lin-it), π. [ς porcelain’ + 
-ite?.|_ A trade-name of certain kinds of fine 
white stoneware, jasper-ware, etc. 

porcelainized (pérs’lan-izd), a. [< porcelainl 
+ -ize + -ed?.| Baked like potters’ clay; spe- 
cifically, in geol., hardened and altered, by con- 
tact or other metamorphism, so as to resemble 
in texture porcelain or earthenware: said of 
clays, shales, and other stratified rock. Also 
spelled porcelainised. 

porcelain-jasper (pérs‘lan-jas’pér), ». See 
jasper, 2. 

porcelain-lace (pérs’lin-las), π. See Berlin 
porcelain, under porcelain}, 

porcelain-oven (pérs’lin-uv’n),”. The firing- 
kiln used in baking porcelain. fach oven is heated 
by a number of fireplaces arranged radially around its 
base, with flues converging to a central opening in the 
floor, through which the heated gases enter the oven. 
Other flues pass from the fireplaces (or mouths, as they are 
technically called) up in the sides of the ovens, and open 
into the interior about four feet above the floor. The 
oven is conoidal in form, and has au opening at its apex 
for the escape of gases and vapor. A number of these 


art kilns are clustered about a central furnace called 
a hovel. 
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porcelain-paper (pérs’lin-pa’pér), π. A glazed 
French paper, plain, gilt, painted, or figured. 

porcelanaceous (por’ se-la-na’shius), a. [ς 
porcelain! (porcellan) + -aceous.] Same as 
porcelanous. 

porcelane (por’se-lan), ». [< Sp. porcelana 

Pg. porcellana, porcelana, < It. porcellana, 

Venus-shell, porcelain: see porcelain!.] The 

money-cowry, Cyprea moneta. 

The cowry shells, which, under one name or another— 
chamgos, zimbis, bouges, porcelanes, etc.— have long been 
used in the East Indies as small money. 

Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, p. 24. 


porcelane, porcellane (pon: ϱο-]ᾶπ), a [< 
porcelaint (porcellan).] Same as porcelanous. 

porcelaneous (pér-se-la’n6-us), a. [< porcelain1 
(porcellan) + -eous.| Same as porcelanous. 

porcelanian, porcellanian (pér-se-la’ni-an), 
a. {[ά porcelain} (porcellan) + -ian.] Poreela- 
nous; specifically, noting the poreelain-crabs. 

porcelanite, porcellanite (por’se-la-nit), n, 
[= F. porcellanite = Pg. porcelanite = It. por- 
cellanite; as porcelaint (porcellan) + -ite2,] 
Clay metamorphosed into a rock resembling 
porcelain or earthenware in texture and ap- 
pearance. 

porcelanous, porcellanous (pér’se-li-nus), a. 
[6 porcelaint porcellan) + -ομδ.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of porcelain.—2, Re- 
sembling porcelain in structure or appearance; 
hard, smooth, and opaque-white, as the shell 
of a mollusk or the carapace of a crustacean. 
Among foraminifers, a type of test is distinguished as por- 
celanous from hyaline or vitreous; and the three-layered 
type of mollusk-shell, each layer composed of plates set 
on edge, is called porcelanous. 

poreslanh η. anda, An obsolete form of porce- 

inl, 

Porcellana (pér-se-la’ni), n. [NL., < It. porcel- 
lana, porcelain: see porcelain!.] 1. The typi- 
cal genus of Porcellanide, founded by Lamarck 
in 1801. Ρ. platycheles and P. longicornis are 
two European species of porcelain-crabs,—= 2, 
A genus of mollusks, 

porcellanaceous (pér’se-la-na’shius), a. [< 
porcelain! (porcellan) + -aceous.] Same as 
porcelanous. 

porcellane, a. See porcelane. 

porcellaneous (pér-se-la’né-us), a. [< porce- 
lain1 ( porcellan) + -eous.] Same as porcelanous. 
orcellanian, α. See porcelanian. 
orcellanide (pér-se-lan’i-d6é), η. pl. - [NL., < 
Porcellana + -idz.| 1. Afamily of short-tailed 
ten-footed crustaceans, typified by the genus 
Porcellana, so called from the smoothness and 
hardness of the shell; the porcelain-crabs. The 
antenne are be long, and the chele of great 
size.—2, Inconch.,a family of gastropods: com- 
monly called Marginellidez. 

porcellanite, π. See porcelanite. 

porcellanous, a. See porcelanous. 

porch (porch),». [<¢ ME. porche, ς OF. porche, 
Β', porche (also portique) = Pr. porge, porque = 
Sp. portico, also (after F.) porche, a covered 
walk, = Pg. It. portico, porch, ς L. porticus, 
porch, colonnade, gallery, < porta, door, gate: 
see port?.] 1. Inarch., an exterior appendage 





Porch.— South door of Gloucester Cathedral, England. 
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porcupine 


to a building, forming a covered approach or 
vestibule to a doorway; a covered way or en- 
trance, whether inclosed or uninclosed. Many 
church and cathedral porches are magnificent in propor- 
tions and decoration. See also cut under caryatid. 


Into a church-porch then they went, 
To stand out of the raine and wet. 
Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 308). 


To the porch, belike with jasmine bound 
Or woodbine wreaths. 
Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 


2. A covered walk, or portico; a stoa. 


And in a porche, bilt of square stones 


Full mightily enarched enuiron 


Where the domes and ples [pleas] of the town 
Were executed, and lawes of the king. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, if. 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where ο. shall find us. 
: Shak., J. C., i. δ. 147. 
S. A veranda. [Loecal, U.8.]—4,. Figurative- 
ly, the beginning or entrance. 
Cet. No age was spared, no sex. 
Cat. Nay, no degree. 
Cet. Not infants in the porch of life were free. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i, 1. 


Solomon’s Porch, a porch connected with and form 

a part of Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem, minutely describ 
by Josephus.— The Porch, the Stoa Peecile, one of the pub- 
lic porticos on the agora of ancient Athens, whither the 
ο ορ Zeno resorted with his Ὃ Nt It was 
called the Painted Porch, from the pictures of Polygnotus 
and other eminent painters with which it was adorned. 
Hence, the Porch is equivalent to the school of the Stoics. 


porcine (por’sin), a. [=F . porcine = Sp. Pg. 
It. porcino, ς L. porcinus, of a hog, < porcus, 
hog: see pork.] 1. In zodl., resembling or re- 
lated to swine; suilline: as, porcine characters 
or affinities.—2. Swinish; hoggish; piggish: 
applied to persons in derision or contempt. 
His large porcine cheeks, round, twinkling eyes, and 
thumbs habitually twirling, expressed a concentrated ef- 
fort not to get into trouble. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 
porcupigt (pér’ki-pig), ». Same as porcupine. 
You would have thought him for to be 

Some Egyptian porcupig. 

Dragon of Wantley, 1. 84. (Percy’s Reliques.) 
porcupike}t, ». Same as porcupine. Holyoke. 
porcupine (por’kii-pin), ». [< ME. porkepyn, 

also, then or later, reduced to porkpen, porpyn, 
porpin, porpint, porkpoint, porpoint, perpoint, 
porpoynte (simulating point), whence porpen- 
tine, purpentine; ς OF. pore espin, porch espin, 
also pore Wespine, F. porte-espine (simulating 
porter, carry, as if ‘carry-spine’) (OF. also 

ore-espic, porc-espi, F. porc-épie (whence obs. 

. porkespick, also poreupike, simulating pikel, 
and porcupig, simulating pig!) = Pr. pore-espi: 
simulating OF. espic, spike) = Sp. puerco 
espin = Pg. porco espinho = It. porco spino 
(also porco spinoso,< ML. poreus spinosus), a 
porcupine, lit. ‘spine-hog,’<¢ L. porcus, a hog, 
+ spina, ML. also spinus, a spine, thorn: see 
pork and spine. Cf. equiv. D. stekel-varken, 
stekelzwijn, G. stachelschwein, ‘thorn-hog’; Sw. 

insvin = Dan. pindsvin, ‘pin-hog.’] 1. A 

ystricomorphie rodent quadruped of the fam- 
ily Hystricidz, of which there are several gen- 
era and many species, representing two sub- 
families, the Hystricide or old world Ῥοτοι- 
pines, which are all terrestrial and fossorial 
animals, and the Frethizontide or new world 
poreupines, more or less arboreal, and in some 
685865 havinga prehensile tail. The spines or quills 


with which these animals are beset reach their highest 
development in species of Hystrix proper, as H. cristata, 





European Porcupine (Wystrix cristata), 


the common porcupine of southern Europe and northern 
Africa. Such quills may be a foot long; they are pret- 
tily variegated in color, and much used for penholders. 
Brush-tailed porcupines constitute the genus Atherura, 
and inhabit the Malay region and Africa. The only North 
American porcupines belong to the genus Erethizon, of 
which there are 2 species, the common eastern E. dorsa- 
tus, and the western yellow-haired EH. epizanthus; in both 
the spines are only an inch or two long, and mostly hid- 
den in long hair. They are of large size, reaching 24 feet 
in length, and of ungainly form and ugly visage, with an ex- 
tremely stout and clumsy body and broad, flat, blunt tail. 
One or the other species is found from the northern limit 
of trees through the greater part of the United States, 


porcupine 


The spines grow mostly on the rump and back of the broad 
flat tail; they are quite loosely attached, and when the 
animal slaps with its tail(its usual mode of defense) some 
quills may be flirted to a distance. Something like this, 
no doubt, gives rise to the popular notion that the porcu- 





Urson, or Canada Porcupine (Zrethzzonx dorsatus). 


pine “‘shoots” its quills at an enemy. These small quills poreblindt, te 


are strikingly like the spines of the prickly-pear (Upuntia) 
in size and shape, and like them are minutely barbed at 
the end, so that they stick in the flesh of one who receives 
a blow from the tail. They are much used by the Indians 
for trimming buckskin garments and ornamenting moc- 
casins. Other American tree-porcupines constitute the 
genera Coendou and Chetomys; they are of smaller size 
and arboreal habits, and range from southern Mexico 
through a great part of South America. See Hystricida, 
Hystrix; also cut under prehensile-tailed. 
2. (a) An apparatus for heckling flax. (b) Acy- 
lindrical hecklefor worsted yarn. HE. Η. Knight. 
—Porcupine ant-eater, a monotreme of the family 
Echidnidz or Tachyglossidz, having spines or quills in the 
pelage resembling those of the porcupine. Echidna or 
Tachyglossus hystrix is the best-known species, inhabiting 
Australia. There are several others. See cut under Echid- 
nide. 

porcupinet (pér’ki-pin), ο. {. [< porcupine, n.] 
To cause to stand up like a porcupine’s quills. 
[Rare. ] 


Thus did the cooks on Billy Ramus stare, 
Whose frightful presence porcupined each hair. 


Wolcot (Peter Pindar), The Lousiad, iv. xgie, noggy, poggie, paughie; said to 


porcupine-crab (por’ki-pin-krab), π. A kind 
of crab, Lithodes hystrix, inhabiting Japan, hav- 
ing the carapace and limbs spiny. —__ 
porcupine-disease (pér’ ki-pin-di-zéz”), n. 
Same as hystricismus. 
porcupine-fish (p6r’ki-pin-fish), η. A diodon- 
toid fish, as Diodon hystrix, whose skin is stud- 
ded with prickles; asea-poreupine. The vari- 
ous species inhabit tropical seas. See Diodon- 
tidz, and cuts under Diodon and svwell-fish. 
porcupine-grass (por’ki-pin-gras),”. A grass, 
Stipa spartea, found from Illinois and Kansas 
northwestward: so named from the long, 
strong awns of its flowering glume. 
porcupine-wood (pér’ki-pin-wid),”. The outer 
wood of the cocoanut-palm, which is very hard 
and durable, and when cut horizontally dis- 
plays beautiful markings resembling those of 
poreupine-spines. 
pore! (por), v. 7.5 pret. and pp. pored, ppr. por- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also poar; ς ME. poren, 
pouren, prob. < Sw. dial. pora, pura: para, work 
slowly and gradually, do anything slowly, Sw. 
purra, turn out; ef. D. porren, poke, stir, move, 
endeavor, attempt, = MLG. LG. purren = Dan. 
urre, poke, stir; perhaps of Celtic origin: ef. 
Gael. Ir. purr, push, thrust, drive, urge. Prob. 
in part confused with peer, ME. piren, puren, 
look: see peerl.] To gaze earnestly or steadily; 
look with close and steady attention or applica- 
tion; read or examine anything with steady 
perseverance: generally followed by on, upon, 
or over. 
What [why] sholde he studie and make hymselven wood 


Upon a book in cloystre alwey to powre? 
wa > Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 185. 


Painfully to pore upon a book 
To seek the light of truth. ak., L. L. Τ.., i. 1. 74. 
Many of the Pilgrims, by poaring on hot bricks, do vol- 
untarily perish their sights. andys, Travailes, p. 97. 
pore? (por), . [ς F. pore = Pr. pors = Sp. Pg. 
It. poro = D. porie = G. pore = Sw. por = Dan. 
pore, < L. porus, a pore, ¢ Gr. πόρος, 8 pore, ford, 
passage, way, means, pore, fiber of the nerves, 
ete., <+/ περ in περᾶν, pass: see farel, ford.) 1. 
A small opening or orifice; a hole, aperture, or 
perforation; a foramen; an opening in general: 
as, the pores of a sponge. The term is especially used 
for a minute perforation, invisible to.the naked eye, in 
a membrane, through which fluids may pass. Such are 
the pores of the skin, formed by the ducts of the sweat- 
glands. 


The sweate came gushing out of euery pore. 
x Chapman, Odyssey, xi. 
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And gathering virtue in at every pore. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 
2. One of the small interstices between the 
particles or molecules of the matter of which a 
body is composed. The compressibility of matter, its 
expansion and contraction with changes of temperature, 
and other considerations lead to the conclusion that even 
the densest bodies are porous —that is, that the molecules 
forming them are not in actual contact, but separated by 
spaces which, though extremely minute, may have a mag- 
nitude considerable as compared with their own size. 


Which Atoms are still hovering up and down, and never 
rest till they meet with some Pores proportionable and cog- 
nate to their Figures, where they acquiesce. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 50. 
3. In Φού., a small aperture or hole, as that at 
the apex of the anthers in certain Lricacee ; in 
Pyrenomycetes, same as ostiole; in Hymenomy- 
cetes, same as tubulus. See eut under anther. 
—Abdominal, branchial, calycine pore. See the 
adjectives.— Cortical pore, in bot., same as lenticel.— 


Crural or femoral pores, See crural.—Metasternal 
pores, See metasternal 


pore}, v. An obsolete form of pourt. 

pore, a. An obsolete or dialectalform of poor. 

An obsolete form of purblind. 

porencephalia (po-ren-se-fa’li-ii), m. [NL., 

Gr. πόρος, pore, + ἐγκέφαλος, brain.] The 

presence of a defect in the cerebral hemi- 
sphere such that a depression or hollow, which 
may lead into the ventricle, is formed. It is 
congenital, or from early life, and may be 
At dawg by inflammation, embolus, or hemor- 
rhage. 

porencephalic (p6-ren-se-fal’ik or po-ren-sef’a- 
lik),a. [< porencephal-y + -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of porencephaly; poren- 
cephalous. 

porencephalous (p0-ren-sef’a-lus), a. [< poren- 
cephal-y + -ous.| Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or characterized by porencephalia. 

porencephaly (po-ren-sef‘a-li), n. [ς NL. po- 
rencephalia.| Same as porencephalia. 


porett, 2. See porret. 

porfilt, v.and 2. See purfle. 

porgy (por’gi), 2.; pl. porgies(-giz). fave por- 
6 < Nar- 


raganset (scup)paug. Seescup2.] One of sey- 
eral different fishes. (a) A fish of the genus Sparus 
in a restricted sense, or of the genus Pagrus; specifi- 
cally, Pagrus pagrus or Pagrus vulgaris, supposed to be 





Porgy (Pagrus pagrus). 


the pagrus of the ancients, inhabiting the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic waters, of a silvery color, with the back rosy. 
(0) A fish of the related genus Stenotomus. 8. argyrops 
is the well-known porgy, scup, or scuppaug, found from 
Cape Cod to Florida. See sewp2, (c) An ephippioid fish, 
Chetodipterus faber, the angel-fish. See cut under Che- 
todipterus. (d) One of several viviparous perches, or em- 
biotocoids, as Ditremajacksoni or Damalichthys argyroso- 
mus (or vacca). [California.] (e) A clupeoid fish, the 
menhaden, Brevoortiatyrannus: by confusion with a dif- 
ferent word, pogy. (Local, U. 8.] (f) The toadfish, Chilomyc- 
terus schoepfi. [Florida.] (7) With a qualifying word, one of 
several other fishes. See phrases below.—Flannel- 
mouthed porgy, Orthopristis chrysopterus.—Jolt- 
head porgy, Calamusbajonado. [Bermudas.]}—Rhom- 
Ῥοῖά porey, Lagodon rhomboides.— Saucer-eye 
porgy. (a) Calamus calamus, (b) A scaroid fish, Spart- 
soma radians.—Sheep’s-head porgy, Calamus penna. 
[Bermudas.|—Three-tailed porgy, the moonfish, 
Chetodipterus faber. 

pori, η. Plural of porus. 

porifer (po’ri-fér),n. [< NL. porifer, having 
pores: see poriferous.| That which haspores, 
as 8 sponge ; a member of the Porifera, 

Porifera (p9-rif’e-rii), η. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
porifer, q. v.] 1. The sponges as a phylum 
and class of the animal kingdom, or superclass 
of Celentera, having a system of pores or incur- 


rent and rent openings, but no stinging- 





Hypothetical Section of Porifera (Spongilla). 


a, superficial layer; 4, inhalent apertures; c¢, ciliated or flagellated 
chambers, lined with a layer of sponge-cells, which closely resem- 
ble choanoflagellate protozoans, all the rest of the structure being 
the sponge tissue and skeleton; @, an osculum, or exhalent aper- 
ture; ¢, deeper substance of the sponge. 


pork 


organs. Formerly a name of sponges when these were 
regarded as ceelenterates, to distinguish them from the 
true cclenterates, then called Nematophora. Sol- 
las divides the Porifera into the classes Calcarea, the 
chalk-sponges; Hexactinellida, with primitively six- 
rayed silicious spicules; and Demospongig, of various 
structure but including allthe most familiar examples of 
the phylum} but nearly every writer on sponges has his 
own classification. See Spongig, and cuts under sponge 
and Spongilia. Also called Poriferata, 


2. Same as Foraminifera. 

poriferal (pd-rif’e-ral),a. [< porifer-ous + -al.] 
Poriferous, as a sponge; of or pertaining to the 
Porifera or Spongiz. 

poriferan (po-rif’e-ran), n.anda. [< porifer-ous 
Ὃ wy ns n. A porifer; a sponge. 

. a. Same as poriferous.,— 
that theory which sek bas the πι μμ 
animals as having a common origin with the incurrent 
tubes of the Porifera or sponges. 
[< NL. porifer, 


poriferous (po-rif’e-rus), a. 
having pores, ¢ L. porus, pore, + ferre = E. 
bearl, _ Provided with pores; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Porifera ; poriferal: distin- 
guished from osculiferous. 

poriform (po’ri-form), a. [< L. porus, a pore, 
+ forma,form.] Having the character or form 
of a pore. 

porime (po’rim), ». Same as porism. 

porism (po’rizm),”. (ME. porysme, < OF. (and 
F.) porisme = Sp. ολ = It. porisma, poris- 
mate, porismato; < Gr, πόρισµα(τ-), a corollary, 
€ πορίζειν, bring about, procure, deduce.< πόρος, 
& way, passage: see pore?, n.] A form of 
mathematical proposition among the Greeks, 
concerning the nature of which there continues 
to be much dispute. The corollaries to Euclid’s ele- 
ments — that is, extra propositions, inserted by commenta- 
tors and readily deducible from his theorems — are called 
by thisname. But the word had a more general meaning, 
which Chasles defines as follows: A porism is an incom- 
plete theorem expressing a relation between things variable 
according to a common law, thestatement being left incom- 
plete in regard to some magnitude which would be stated 
in the theorem properly socalled. For example, to say that 
there is within every triangle a point every line through 
which has for the sum of its distances from the two vere 
tices which lie on one side of it its distance from the third 
vertex, is a porism in substance. But the porism was fur- 
ther distinguished by a peculiar mode of enunciation, 
namely, that which in modern language is made to be con- 
stant, is called in the porism “given.” The definition of 
Playfair, which has had great currency, is as follows: A 
porism is a proposition affirming the possibility of finding 
such conditions as will render a certain problem indeter- 
minate, or capable of innumerable solutions. This is the 
sense in which the word would ordinarily be understood 
to-day. Other widely different definitions have been given. 


Ryht as thyse geometryens, whan they have shewyd hyr 
proposiciouns, ben wont to bryngen in thinges that they 
clepen porysmes, or declaraciouns of forseyde thinges. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 10. 
=§Syn. See inference. 


porismatic (p6-ris-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. πόρισ- 
µα(τ-), α porism, + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a 
rism. [As used by modern mathematicians, 
it usually refers to Playfair’s sense of porism. 
See porism. ] 
porismatical (p6-ris-mat’i-kal), a. 
matic + -al.] Same as porismatic. 
poristic (po-ris’tik), a. [= F. poristique =Pg. 
poristica = It. poristico; < Gr. ποριστικός, able to 
bring about or procure, ς πορίζειν, bring about, 
procure: see porism.| Reducing a determinate 
problem to an indeterminate one.— Poristic 
points, a set of points of the number which usually suffice 


to determine a curve of a given order, but so situated that 
an indefinite number of such curves can be drawn through 


em. 

poristical (p0-ris’ti-kal), a. [« poristic + -al.] 
Same as poristic. 

porite (pd’rit), ». [< NL. Porites.] A coral of 
the family Poritide. 

Porites Sage απ. [NL.,<L. porus, a pore: 
see ῥογε».] 1. The ο. Gr ο 
δν genus of am [σσ fea: 
the family Poritide, Se Ue A ee 
established by La- 
marck.—2, A genus 
of millepores. Also 
Heliolites. Lonsdale, 
1849. 

Poritide  (p6-rit’i- 
dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Porites + -idz.| <A 
family of perforate 
sclerodermatous cor- 
als, typified by the 
genus Porites. Thecorallum is composed of reticulated 
sclerenchyme, with well-deveioped septa in the form of 
stylate processes which unite in a kind of latticework. 


The walls are reticulate, not distinct from the scleren- 
chyme, and there are few dissepiments and no tabula. 


pork (pork),». [ς ME. pork, poork, pore, < OF. 
(and F.) pore = Sp. puerco = Pg. It. porco, a 
hog, pork, « L. porcus (= Gr. (Italic ?) πόρκος), 


[< poris- 





Laila 


Porttes clavarta. 





pork 


a swine, hog, pig (porca, f., or porcus femina, 
a sow), = Lith. parszas = W. porch = Ir. ore 
(with reg. loss of initial p) = AS. fearh, E. far- 
Φου, a pig: see farrowl.] 1. Aswine; hog; pig; 
porker. 

Poveralle and pastorelles passede one aftyre, 


With porkes to pasture at the price gates. 
Morte Arthure (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 3122. 


2. The flesh of swine, used as meat. 


Then for ten days did I diet him 
Only with burnt pork, sir, and gammons of bacon. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, iii. 2. 
3+. A stupid, obstinate, or ignorant person; a 
pig-headed fellow. 
I mean not to dispute philosophy with this pork, who 
never read any. Milton, Colasterion. 


Mess pork, the best quality or grade of pork: so called 
originally because in the navy the best pork was supplied 
to the officers’ mess. 


pork-butcher (pork’bich’ér),n. One who kills 
pigs. 
pork-chop (pork’chop’), π. A slice from the 
ribs of a pig. 
pork-eater (pork’é’tér), n. One who feeds on 
swine’s flesh. 
If we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly 
have a rasher on the coals for money. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 5. 27. 
porker (por’kér), π. [< pork + -erl; perhaps 
orig. for porket.] A hog; a pig; especially, 
one fatted for killing. 
Straight to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers slept beneath the sun. 
Pope, Odyssey, xiv. 86. 
porkespickt, ». Same as porcupine. 
He gaue for his deuice the porkespick with this posie, 
pres et loign, both farre and neare. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 118, 
porket (por’ket), ». [< OF. porquet, porchet, 
pourchet (= It. porchetto), dim. of pore, a hog: 
see pork.] A young hog. 
We now are Gergesites, that would rather lose Christ 


than our porkets. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), ΤΙ. 64. 


porkling (pork’ling), ». [< pork + -lingl.] A 
young pig. 
Through plenty of acorns the porklings to fat. 
Tusser, October’s Husbandry, st. 34. 
porknellt, ». [ME., < pork + double dim. 
-n-el.| A little pig; also, a gross, fat person. 
Polidarius, the porknell, and his pere Machaon, 
Suet with the xvij, sad men & noble. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6868. 
pork-pie (pork’pi’), ». A pie made of pastry 
and minced pork.— Pork-pie hat, the popular name 
of a hat resembling a deep meat-pie, worn by both men 
and women about 1860, distinguished by a brim which 
turned up around the crown, leaving but a narrow space 


between the crown and itself, the crown being low and 
the brim sloping slightly outward. 


pork-pit (pork’pit), ». That part of the floor 
of a produce-exchange in which dealers in pork 
congregate and transact their business. 
pork-porkt (pork’pork), ο. i. [Imitative. Cf. 
more-pork.| ‘To utter the ery of the raven; 
sound like the ery of a raven. 
From the mountains nigh, 
The rav’ns begin with their pork-porking cry. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
pork-sausage (pork’s4’saj),». Asausage made 
of minced pork with various seasoning or fla- 
voring ingredients. 
porkwood (pork’wid), n. The pigeonwood, 
beefwood, or corkwood, Pisonia longifolia. 
porky (por’ki), a. [< pork + -yl.] 1. Pork- 
like: as, a porky odor permeated the whole 
place.—2, Fat; plump. 
Mr. ο a good deal more put out by the inci- 


8 
dent . his porky host. 
1.5, Surtees, Sponge’s Sp. Tour, li. 


A fat, light-haired, snub-nosed, por/y kind of a child. 
Mrs, Riddell, Race for Wealth, xxix. 


pornocracy (pér-nok’ri-si), n. [< Gr. πόρνη, a 
prostitute (prob. orig. ‘a bought female cap- 
tive,’ < περνάναι (πέρνημι), send or export for 
sale, sell, esp. of captives who were transport- 
ed and sold: akin to L. pretium, price: see 
price), + -κρατία, < κρατεῖν, rule.| The rule of 
prostitutes; dominating influence of courte- 
zans.—The Pornocracy, a party which controlled the 

overnment of Rome and the elections to the papacy 

ughout the first half of the tenth century; the rule 

or government of this party: so called from the para- 

moun influence of three women of noble family bu 

profligate lives, Theodora and her daughters Theodora 
and Marozia (Mary). ς 

pornograph (por’nd-graf), π. [ς LG@r. πορνο- 
γράφος writing of prostitutes: see pornography.] 

obscene picture or writing. 
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rnographer (por-nog’ra-fér), n. [ς pornog- 
ο Fees] One who writes of prostitutes 
or obscene subjects. 

The literary offences of French pornographers and co- 
prologists. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 745. 
ornographic (poér-no-graf’ik), a. [< pornog- 

πό ete TOF, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of pornography; describing or descriptive 
of prostitutes ; having to do with pornographs. 

pornography (por-nog’ra-fi), » [= F. porno- 
graplie; LGr. as if πορνογραφία, < πορνογράφος, 
writing of prostitutes, painting prostitutes, < 
Gr. πόρνη, a prostitute, F γράφειν, write.] A de- 
scription of or treatise on prostitutes or pros- 
titution; hence, obscene writing. 

porodinic (p6-r6-din’ik), a. [< Gr. πόρος, a pore, 
+ adic, the pangs of labor.] Reproducing or 
bringing forth by means of a special pore or 
opening of the body, through which the genital 
products are extruded: distinguished from 
schizodinic. Two porodinic methods are dis- 
tinguished as nephrodinic and idiodinic. Encye. 
Brit., XVI. 682. 

porophyllous (p6-r6-fil’us), a. [< Gr. πόρος, 
pore, + φύλλον, leaf.] Having leaves sprinkled 
with transparent points. Thomas, Med. Dict. 

Porosa (p0-ro’sii), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. of poro- 
sus: see porose.| Perforate or porose corals: 
distinguished from Aporosa or Eporosa. Perfo- 

ααία is a synonym. 

porose (po’rds), a. [< NL. porosus, full of pores: 
see porous.] 1. Containing pores; porous; per- 
forate. Specifically —(a) Of corals, perforate: distin- 
guished from aporose or eporose. (b) Of the sculpture of 
insects, dotted or pitted as if full of little holes. The ely- 
tra of species of Apion, for example, are porose. 
2. In bot., pierced with small holes or pores. 

porosis (po-ro’sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. πώρωσις, the 
process by which the extremities of fractured 
bones are reunited, ς πωροῦν, cause a callus to 
form, unite (fractured bones) by a callus, ς πῶ- 
ρος, a node on the bones.] Formation of callus, 

x28 in the knitting together of broken bones. 
porosity (pd-ro0s’i-ti), n. [= F. porosité = Sp. 
porosidad = Pg. porosidade = It. porosita, < NL. 
*porosita(t-)s, < porosus, porous: see porous. ] 1. 

he state or quality of being porose, porous, or 

pervious; perforation. 

The fifteenth [cause] is the porosity or imporosity be- 


twixt the tangible parts, and the greatness or smallness 
of the pores. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 846. 


All matter is porous or possesses porosity. Hydrogen 
gas leaks through white-hot iron under pressure; cold 
water can be pressed through iron . . . or through lead. 

Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 194, 
2. A pore or perforation. 
The nerves with their invisible porosities. 
| Dr, Η. More, Immortal, of Soul, ii. 8. 
porotype (p0’rd-tip),n. [< Gr. πόρος, a pore, + 
τύπος, mpression.| A print produced by ex- 
posing another print or a writing, placed on the 
surface of chemically prepared paper, to a gas 
which permeates those parts of the thing to 
be copied which are not rendered impervious 
by the ink, and thus acts upon the chemical 
surface in the same way that light acts upon 
the sensitized film of paper exposed under a 
photographie negative. 
porous (po’rus), a. [= D.poreus = G.Sw. Dan. 
pords = OF. poreux, F. poreux = Pr. poros = 
Sp. Pg. It. poroso, < NL. porosus, porous, < L. 
porus, pore: see Ρογε”.] Having pores; porose; 
pervious by means of minute interstices. 
Through veins 


Of porous earth, with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain. Milton, P. L., iv. 228. 
According to what is here presented, what is most dense 


and least porous will be most coherent and least discern- 
ible. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, v. 


A sponge is porous, having small spaces between the 
solid parts. 
Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons, Justice and her Conscience. 
Porous cup, a vessel of unglazed earthenware used in a 
voltaic cell to separate the two liquids employed. See 
cell, 8.— Porous plaster. See plaster. 
porously (po’rus-li), adv. By means of pores; 
in a porous manner}; perviously; interstitially. 
porousness (p0’rus-nes), n. 1. Porosity. 
Some fish have no mouths, but are nourished and take 
breath by the porousness of their gills. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 73. 
2. The pores or porous parts of anything. 
[Rare. ] 


They will forcibly get into the porousness of it, and pass 
between part and part. Sir K. Digby, Nature of Bodies. 


. porpaiset, x. An obsolete form of porpoise. 


porpentinet, x. Same as porcupine. 
porpesset, 4. An obsolete form of porpoise. 
porpezite gad ruael n. [< Por 

+ -~ite?,] 





porphyritic 
small percentage of palladium. That first de- 
scribed was from Porpez in Brazil. 
porphiret, ». An obsolete variant of porphyry. 
orphuriet,. An obsolete variant of porphyry. 
orphyra (p6r’fi-rii), ». [NL. (Agardh), <¢ Gr. 
Ἄπορφύρα, purple: see porphyry.| A small genus 
of florideous alge, now generally included in 
the order Bangiales. The fronds are gelatinous, mem- 
branaceous, and composed of a single layer of brownish- 
red cells bearing the spores in groups of from four to 
thirty-two, over the surface of the whole frond. P. laci- 
niata, the laver, is the best-known and most widely dis- 
tributed species. It has fronds from 4 to 40 inches in 
length, of a livid-purple color. See marine sauce. 
porphyraceous (pérfi-ra’shius), a. [< por- 
phyr-y + -aceous.| Same as porphyritic. 
porphyret (por’fir), π. An obsolete form of 
porphyry. 

Consider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder 
light but from striking on it, its colours vanish, and pro« 
duce no such ideas in us; but upon the return of light it 
produces these appearances again. ocke. 


Porphyree (por-fir’ 6-6), n. pl. [NL., < Porphy- 
att vba: oa former iP hiss of doeidiacae 
alge, typified by the genus Porphyra, and 
characterized by having brownish-purple 
fronds, which are composed of cells embedded 
in a gelatinous network, and arranged in fila- 
ments or in membranes formed of a single 


layer of cells. The spores are formed by successive 
divisions of each mother-cell and are arranged in two 
layers; the antherozoids are spherical, colorless, and 
formed by the division of a mother-cell into 32 or 64 parts. 
Porphyrio (pér-fir’i-6),. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
€ L. porphyrio(n-) (> It. porfirione = Sp. porfi- 
rion= Pg. porfiriéo=F¥. porphyrion),< Gr. πορφυ- 
ρίων, the purple gallinule (Porphyrio veterum), « 
πορφύρα, purple: see porphyry.) 1. A genus of 
Rallide, representing a subfamily Porphyrio- 
nine; the porphyrios, sultans, hyacinths, or hy- 
acinthine gallinules. These birds are closely related 
to the common gallinules or water-hens, but are generally 
of larger size, with stouter bill and longer legs, and more 
stately carriage; the plumage is very rich and elegant, 
with intense blue, purple, and other striking tints. There 
are about 12 species, inhabiting warm temperate and tropi- 
cal countries of both hemispheres. They live in marshes, 
like other ralliform or paludicole birds of the same family, 
and their habits are similar. P. veterumis the form of 





= Posis= 


Black-backed Sultan (Porphyrio melanotus). 


southern Europe and northern Africa; P. smaragnotus is 
African, P. melanotus Australian. The purple gallinule of 
America is P. martinicus, often placed in a separate genus 
LIonornis. See gaillinule. 


2. [1.ο.] A bird of this genus; a sultan; a 
urple gallinule. 

orphyrioning (pér-fir/i-d-ni’/né), n. pl. [Ν1.., 

< Porphyrio(n-) + -inz.] A subfamily of pa- 
ludicole or ralliform wading birds of the family 
Rallide, represented by the genus Porphyrio, 
having the bill stout, with the base of the eul- 
men mounting on the forehead as a frontal 
shield, the legs long and strong, and the toes 
margined; the purple gallinules, usually re- 
tained in Gallinuline. 
porphyrionine (por-fir’i-6-nin), a. [< NL. 
Porphyrionine, q. v.] Belonging to the Por- 
phyrionine. 

porphyrisation, porphyrise, See porphyriza- 
tion, porphyrize. 

porphyrite (por’fi-rit), π. [ς L. porphyrites: 
see porphyry.] In petrog., aname now given 
to pre-Tertiary igneous rocks of porphyritie 
texture, equivalent to andesites. It was origi- 
nally used by Pliny for the red porphyry of 


Egypt. In the early days of petrography it was em- 
loyed to designate quartz-free porphyries and somewhat 
ater came to mean a porphyry rich in lime-soda feld- 
spar (plagioclase) as opposed to quartz-porphyry which 
is characterized by orthoclase. In recent years the term 
has been applied to the ancient andesites, and its varie- 
ties are called diorite-porphyrite, diabase-porphyrite, 
hornblende-porphyrite, augite-porphyrite, etc. With Brit- 
ish authors the term implies ‘more or less advanced de- 
composition of the rock. It is more commonly used in 
Europe than in America. 


ez (see def.) porphyritic (pér-fi-rit’ik), a. [= F. porphyrt- 
variety of native gold containing a tique = It. porfiritico, < L. porphyrites = a4 


porphyritic 


phyry.] Containing or resembling porphyry; 
eomposed of a fine-grained ground-mass in 
which distinct crys- , 
tals or grains of feld- 
spar or some other 
minerals are embed- 
ded: as, porphyritic 
granite. Also por- 
phyraceous,and some- 
times, incorrectly, 
porphyroid. 
porphyritical (pér-fi- 
rit’i-kal), a. ἵ[ς por- 
phyritic + -al.| Same 
as porphyritic. 
porphyritically (pér-fi-rit’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
porphyritie manner; as in porphyry. 

They [crystals of black hornblende] are porphyritically 
scattered through the gray ground-mass. 

Amer. Jour. δεῖ, 3d ser., ΧΧ.ΧΙ. 40. 

porphyrization (por’fi-ri-za’shon), n. [= F. 
porphyrisation = Pg. porphyrisagdo; as por- 
phyrize + -ation.] 1. The act of porphyrizing, 
or the state of being porphyrized.—2, The 
process of grinding a substance with a muller 


on a slab of porphyry or other hard stone. 
It is much used in the preparation of colors, and takes 
its name from the especial suitability of porphyry, from 
its hardness, as a bed for grinding upon. 


Also spelled porphyrisation. 
porphyrize (péor’fi-riz), v. ¢.;. pret. and pp. por- 
phyrized, ppr. porphyrizing. [= F. porphyri- 
ser = Pg. porphyrisar ; < porphyr-y + -ize. Cf. 
Gr. πορφυρίζειν, be purplish.] 1. To cause to 
resemble porphyry.—2. To grind witha muller 
upon a slab of porphyry, as painters’ colors. 
Also spelled porphyrise. 
porphyrogeniti, η. Plural of porphyrogenitus. 
porphyrogenetic (pér’ fi-r6-jé-net’ik),a. [< por- 
phyr-y + Gr. γεννητικός, productive: see genetic.) 
Producing porphyry. Imp. Dict. | 
porphyrogenitism (p6r’fi-rd-jen’i-tizm), n. [ς 





Porphyritic Structure. 


porphyrogenitus + -ism.| That principle of 15. See augitic.— Red porphyry. 
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this rock, which was quarried in Egypt, was used exten- 
sively for architectural and ornamental purposes, and es- 
pecially for the base or lower part of busts of which the 
upper part was made of bronze or marble. Later on, a 
similar stone appears to have been procured from nearer 
localities, as from the island of Sardinia. To the Italians 
it became known as porjido rosso antico. Other rocks hay- 
ing a similar structure, commonly called porphyritic, were 
used in Italy, and designated, in accordance with the pre- 
dominating color, as porjido nero, porfido verde, etc. In 
modern times the term porphyry has come to be used as 
the name of any rock consisting of a very fine-grained or 
microcrystalline ground-mass through which are dissemi- 
nated distinctly recognizable crystals of some mineral; 
but the po ular use of the word is frequently extended so 
as to include any igneous rock of fine grain whether actu- 
ally characterized by a porphyritic texture or not. Por- 
phyry has become an important term in the nomen- 
clature of rocks, especially of igneous rocks. It is 
used alone for rock of porphyritic texture; in con- 
qncHon with the name of some mineral occurring 

n prominent crystals (phenocrysts), as quartz-porphyry, 
Seldspar-porphyry, augite-porphyry, etc.; with a term 
referring to the character of the ground-mass, as felsite- 

orphyry ; with the name of a granular rock to indicate 

ts porphyritic form, as granite-porphyry, diorite-por- 
phyry, etc. In Germany and to some extent elsewhere 
porphyry has been applied only to rocks nich in alkali 
feldspar, while porphyrite has been used for rocks con- 
taining soda-lime feldspar (plagioclase).. This custom is 
less current now than formerly. Porphyry has been de- 
fined by Rosenbusch as an igneous rock in which there 
has been a formation of some constituent in two or more 
generations, as contrasted witha granular rock, in which 
all constituents belong to a single period. See porphyrite, 
and cut under porphyritic. 


Now, far from noise, he creepeth covertly 
Into a Caue of kindly Porphyry. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
Within the which [labyrinth] a number of columns and 
statues there be, all of hyrit or red marble. 
olland, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. 18. 


And pedestals with antique imagery 
Emboss'd, and pillars huge of porphyry. 
West, Abuse of Travelling. 


2+. A slab of porphyry, used in alchemy. 


Our grounden litarge eek on the porphurie, 
Chaucer, Prol, to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 222. 


9, In zoél., a porphyry-moth.— Augiti hy- 
; & porphyry _Ansitla nORDhY 


moth, Botys porphyralis, found throughout Eu- 


succession in ροκ families, especially in the POrphyry-moth (péor’fi-ri-moth), η, A pyralid 


families of the Byzantine emperors, in accor- 
dance with which a younger son, if born in the 
purple—that is, after the succession of his pa- 
rents to the throne— was preferred to an older 
son who was not. 


Henry the porphyrogenitus, though a younger son rela- 
tively to Otho, who was the eldest son of royal blood, first- 
born after the accession of Duke Henry to the throne of 
Charlemagne, the first-born of Henry, King of Germany. 
. . « The doctrine of porph; enitism, congenial to pop- 
ular sentiment, and not without some foundation in prin- 
ciple, prevailed influentially and widely in many countries 
and through many ages. 


Sir F. Palgrave, Hist. Eng. and Normandy, II. 210. porpoise (pdr’pus) 5 


porphyrogenitus (pér’fi-r6-jen’i-tus), .; pl. 
ool heraasinl (α). [ML. ο It. porfirogenito 
= Pg. porphyrogenito = Ἑ. τα Αι μοέο, 8.)} 
adapted (with L. genitus) <LGr. πορφυρογέννητος, 
born in the purple, « Gr. πορφύρα, purple (see 
purple), + γεννητός, begotten, < γενναῖν, beget: 
see genetic.] A title given, especially in the 
Byzantine empire, to those sons of a sovereign 
who are born after his accession to the throne. 
See porphyrogenitism. 

porphyroid (pér’ fi-roid), ». [< Gr. πορφύρα, 
purple, + eidoc, form.] A sedimentary rock, 
originally (in some cases at least) a clay slate, 
or quartzite, which has been altered by dynamic 
metamorphism or by some other metamorphic 
agency so as to take on a slaty and more or less 


perfectly developed porphyritic structure. The 
occurrence of this slaty structure is accompanied by the 
development of some micaceous mineral, usually sericite 
or paragonite. Rocks to which the name porphyroid has 
been applied, and in regard to the exact nature and origin 
of which lithologists are not entirely in agreement, have 
been described from Saxony, the Ardennes, Westphalia, 


Nevada, etc. ~~ 
Porphyrophora δν n. [NL., <Gr. 
πορφύρα, purple, + φέρειν = E. θεαγ1.] A genus 
of Coccide or seale-insects. P. polonica, formerly 
Coccus polonicus, the Polish berry, is a scale long known 
x 28 yielding a kind of red dye. Compare Margarodes. 


porphyry (p6r’fi-ri),”. [Formerly also porphi- 
rie (and porphire, porphyre); < ME. porphurie, 
orfurie = D. porfier, porphier = G. porphyr = 
w. Dan. porfyr, ς OF. porphyre, F. porphyre 
= Pr. porfire = Sp. pérfiro, porfido = Pg. por- 
phyro, porfido = It. porfiro, porfido, porphy- 
ry; in form as if < Gr. πόρφυρος, purple, but in 
sense depending on L. porphyrites, ς Gr. πορφυ- 
ρίτης faa nits}, Dorney. prop. adj., like purple, 
ςπορφύρα, purple: see purple.] 1. The English 
form of the Latin word porphyrites, used by 
the Romans to designate a certain rock having 
a dark-crimson ground through which are scat- 
tered small crystals of feldspar. In Pliny’s time 


rope: an English collectors’ name, 


porphyry-shell (pér’fi-ri-shel), ». A shell of 


the genus Murex. From members of this genus 
was formerly obtained a liquor that produced 


the Tyrian purple. 
porpicet,”. - 
porpin (por’pin), 1. 
obsolete form of porcupine.—2. A hedgehog. 
Halliwell. 
porpintt, porpointt, . Obsolete forms of por- 


An obsolete form of porpoise, " 
[See porcupine.} 1+. An 


[Prov. Eng. 


cupine. 
[Formerly also porpess, 
ΦΟΥΡΙΕ, ΏΟΥΡο68, POrpass, porpas, porpesse, por- 
pese, porpaise, porpice, purpose, purpesse, porc- 
pisce; < ME. porpeys, purpeys, <AF. porpeis, pur- 
peis, OF. porpeis, porpeys, porpais, porpaiz, por- 
paix, porpois, pourpais, pourpois, F. dial. pour- 
peis (ML. porpecia) (= Pg. peixe porco = Olt. 
esce porco, in a ty order), lit. ‘hog-fish,’ 
L. porcus, a hog, + piscis = E. fish: see pork 
and fish. Cf. It. Sp. puerco marino =It. porco 
marino, porpoise, lit. ‘sea-hog’: see pork and 
marine.| Asmall toothed cetacean of the family 
Delphinide and subfamily Delphining, and espe- 
cially of the genus Phoczena, of which there are 
several species, the best-known being P. com- 





Common Porpoise (Phocana communts), 


munis, which attains a length of about 5 feet and 
has a blunt head not produced into a long beak, 


and a thick body tapering toward the tail. It is 
common in the North Atlantic, and usually goes in herds 
or shoals. It feeds almost entirely on fish. A fine oil is 
prepared from its blubber,and the skin is made into leather; 
the flesh iseatable. Several genera and numerous species 
ofsmall cetaceans share the name porpoise, among them the 
dolphin. See Delphinus, Lagenorhynchus, and Tursiops. 


Wallowing porpice sport and lord it in the flood. 
Drayton. 
Then I drag a bloated corpus, 
Swell’d with a dropsy like a porpus. 
Swift, From a Physician to his Mistress. 


With such accoutrements, with such a form, 
Much like a porpoise just before a storm. 
Churchill, Independence. 
Porpoise sperm-whale. See spyerm-whale.—Right- 


whale porpoise, Lewcorhamphus borealis of the Pacific 
coast of North America. A similar species, not deter- 


porridge 


mined, occurs on the New England coast.—Skunk-por- 
Poise, a porpoise streaked with white, as Lagenorhynchus 
utdens of the Pacific coast of North America, Z. leu- 


bli 
κ Ακ ρά (or acutus), or L. perspicillatus of the eastern 
coast. See cut under Lagenorhynchus.— Sperm-whale 
porpoise, a species of Kogia. [Cape Cod. 


porpoise-oil (pér’pus-cil), π. A fine oil ob- 
tained from the porpoise and other small ce- 
taceans, especially from the head, used as a 
lubricant for watches, sewing-machines, ete. 
Also called clock-oil. 
porporino (pér-p6-r6’n0o), n. [It., purple color, 
porpora, purple: see purple.] A substance 
consisting of quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, 
constituting a yellow powder, used by artists © 
in the middle ages in place of gold. 
porpus (por’pus), 4. An obsolete or dialectal 
spelling of porpoise. 
porraceous (po-ra’shius), a. [= F. porracé, po- 
racé = Sp. Pg. poraceo = It. porracceo, < Li. por- 
raceus, like leeks, leek-green, < porrum, a leek: 
see porret.]. Resembling the leek in color; 
greenish. 
If the lesser intestines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with poracious vomitings. Wiseman, Surgery, vi. 7. 
porraget,”. An obsolete form of porridge. 
porrayt, ”. See porrey. 
porrect (po-rekt’), v. t. [< L. porrectus, pp. 
of porrigere, stretch out before oneself, reac 
out, extend, <¢ por-, forth, + regere, stretch, di- 
rect: see regent, rector.| Tothrust out horizon- 
tally. 
An elongated proboscis capable of bein 
front of 5 POV eswood. 
porrect (po-rekt’),a. [< L. porrectus, pp.: see 
the verb.) Extended forward; stretched forth 
horizontally; antrorse; prorsal. 
porrectate (po-rek’tat), @. Same as porrect. 
porrection (po-rek’shon), πα. [= F. porrection ; 
¢ L. porrectio(n-), a stretching, ς porrigere, pp. 
porrectus, stretch out: see porrect.] The act of 
holding in outstretched hands to deliver; de- 
livery. 
Varied groups of bowing and salutin 
and fotixing, falling and aetna, before ον ides 
ried gradually forward the expression of forms and the por- 
rection of symbols, in devices so intricate as to require the 
frequent consultation of the directing volumes of the Pon- 
tificals, lest anything should be omitted or performed 
amiss. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
porrett (por’et), ». [< ME. poret, porette, < 
OF. poret, porret, purret, m., I. dial. pourret, 
m., a leek, OF. also porette, porete, F. por- 
rette, pourete, purete, f. (= Sp. porreta = It. 
porretta), a leek; ef. OF. porreau, F. porreau, 
poireau, a leek; dim, of OF. *porre (?) = Sp. 
puerro = Pg. It. porro, a leek, < L. porrum, also . 
orrus, a leek, orig..*porsum = Gr. πράσον, a 
eek. From the same source are porridge, por- 
ringer, puree, ete.] A leek or small onion; a 
scallion. 


Ac I haue percil and porettes and many koleplantes, 
And eke a cow and akalf. Piers Plowman (B), vi. 288. 


porreyt, ”. [ME., also porray, porree, porre, 
purre, poree, also perrey, perraye, < OF. poré, 
Porray, porrey, m., leek, a pottage of leeks, also 
F. poree, porree, puree, leek, also pot-herbs, 
pulse, οίς., pottage, pottage made of beets or of 
other herbs, Ε', purée, soup of peas, beans, etc., 
= It. porrata, leek-pottage (Florio), < ML. por- 
rata, also corruptly porreta, porrecta, broth 
made with leeks, < L. porrum, porrus, a leak: 
see porret. Hence porridge, porringer.| Por- 
ridge; pottage. 
porridge (por'aj), n. [Formerly also porredge, 
porrage; Se. parritch, ete.; with accom. suffix 
-idge, -age (due to confusion with pottage), < 
ME. porrey, porray, ete., porridge, pottage: see 
porrey.] 1. A food made by boiling vegeta- 
les in water, with or without meat; broth; 
soup; pottage. 
King. You shall fast a week with bran and water. 


Cost, I had rather pray a month with mutton and por- 
ridge. hak., L. L. L., i. 1. 305. 


A very extraordinary miscellaneous sermon, in which 
there are some good moral and religious sentiments, and 
not ill mixed up with a sort of porridge of various political 
opinions and reflections. Burke, Rey. in France. 
2. A food made by slowly stirring a meal or 
flour of oats, dried pease, or wheat-flour, or 
other grain, into water or milk while boiling 
till a thickened mass is formed. The singular 
form idge (like broth, kale, soup, etc.) is often used, 
especially in Scotland, as a plural. 

The halesome parvritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food. 
Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


“‘They’re gude parritch enough,” said Mrs. Wilson, “if 
ye wad but tak time to sup them. I made them mysell.” 


Scott, Old Mortality, vi, 
Nettle porridge. See nettle1, 


porridge 


porridge (por’ij), v.; pret. and pp. 
ppr. porridging. [ς porridge, ny 
To take the form of porridge. 
Let my son He rovide such peas as will wher e 
well, or cies ους νο Hist. New Enbien hs 436. 
II. trans. To provide with porridge. 
porriginous (po-rij’i-nus), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of porrigo; affected with 
porrigo. 
porrigo (po-ri’go), η.  [L. (> It. porrigine = F. 
porrigo), scurf, dandruff.] A vague name for 
a number of diseases of the scalp, especially 
tinea favosa, tinea tonsurans, and eczema. 
porringer (por’in-jér), n. [Formerly porrenger, 
with inserted (as in messenger, passenger, 
ete.), < porridge + -er1. Partly confused with 
or suggested by pottenger, < pottage. Cf. por- 
ridge as confused with pottage.] 1. Originally, 
a porridge-dish; hence, a small vessel deeper 
than a plate or saucer, usually having upright 
sides, a nearly flat bottom, and one or two ears. 
The Charity Meat, which charitable disposed Persons 
send in every Th ay, whereon Earthen Dishes, Porrin- 
gers, Pans, Wooden Spoons, and Cabbage Nets are Stirring 


about against Dinner Time. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of yt ih 
ΠΙ. 244. 
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And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 

Wordsworth, We are Seven. 
2+. A head-dress shaped like a porringer: so 
called in jest. 

A haberdasher’s wife of small wit . . . rail’d upon me, 
till her pink’d porringer fell off her head. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 4. 50. 


Porro’s operation. See operation. 

porrum (por’um), π. [NL., ¢ L. porrum, a 
leek, scallion: see porret.] The bulb of Al- 
lium Porrum, the leek, sometimes used in medi- 
cine. 

porry (por’i), ». [Origin obscure.] In weav- 
ing, the length of the warp-threads stretched 
out between the heddles or harness and the 
warp-beam. 

porset, η. and v. A Middle English form of 
purse. 

porselynt, x. An obsolete form of porcelain1, 

port! (port), απ. [< ME. port, poort, < AS. Rie 

Χα port, harbor, also a town, city, = MHG. α. 
port = OF. and F. port = Pr. port = Sp. puerto 
= Pg. It. porto, a port, harbor, = W. porth = 
Gael. Ir. port, a port, ferry, < L. portus ( ροής), 
a harbor, haven, fig. a place. of refuge, LL. also 
a warehouse, OL. also a house; orig. ‘entrance’ ; 
akin to porta, acity gate, agate, door (see port?) ; 
with formative -tu, ς γ por, go (ef. Gr. πόρος, a 
way), = E. fare: see farel. Cf.port?. Hence 
ult. port5,] 1, A bay, cove, inlet, or recess of 
the sea, or of a lake or the mouth of a river, 
where vessels can be protected from storms; a 
harbor or haven, whether natural or artificial. 

And for the more surer defence yt they shuld not efte 


lande in Kent, prouysyon was made to defende the hauens 
and portys ΥΡΟΠ the sees syde. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1460. 


And beyonde Grece, ouer a branche of the see, is Asya, 
wherin almoste at thentre standynge Troia, with the 
chyef porte the yle of Tenedos. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 
From isles of Greece 
The princes orgulous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their ships. 
Shak., T. and C., Prol. 


Farcing his letter with like fustian, calling his own 
court our most happy and shining port, a port of refuge 
for the world. Sandys, Travailes, p. 37. 


2. A place where there is a constant resort of 
vessels for the purpose of loading and unload- 
ing; specifically, in Jaw, a place where persons 
and merchandise are allowed to pass into and 
out of the realm and at which customs officers 
are stationed for the purpose of inspecting or 
appraising imported goods. In this sense a 
port may exist on thefrontier, where the foreign 
communication is by land. 


The King has the prerogative of appointing ports and 
havens, or such places only for persons and merchandize 
to pass into and out of the realm as he in his wisdom sees 
proper. ἷ Blackstone, Οοπι., I. vii. 


Under the fierce competition of rival companies, the 
vast shipping business of the Port of London stimulated 
the accumulation along the river side of a mass of labour 
underpaid, irregularly employed, {and] immensely over- 
stocked. ineteenth Century, XX VI. 729. 


Barons of the Cinque Ports. See baron.—Boston Port 
Bill, See bill3,— Cinque Ports, Seecingue.—Close port. 
See close2.— Estab ent of the port. See establish- 
ment.—- Free port, a port where importations are not sub- 
5 to any tariff or customs duty on landing. Hence the 
erm has been sometimes used of the like privilege enjoyed 
by a class of merchants, or in respect to particular classes 
of goods, Free port is specifically applied to a port (such 
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as the Hanse towns, Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, un- 
til 1888), or part of a harbor (such as the island made for 
the purpose on the Elbe when those cities surrendered 
their privileges as free ports), where goods are allowed to 
be landed free of all duty, on condition that they be not 
carried thence into the country without payment of duty, 
the object being to facilitate traffic by reshipment to other 
countries.— Port al, the admiral commanding at 
a naval port.— Port charges, in com., charges to which 
a ship or its cargo is liable in a harbor, as wharfage, etc. 
Also called port dues.— Port of call, a port at which ves- 
sels are in the habit of touching for repairs, stores, coal, 
etc.—Port of entry, a port where a custom-house is 
maintained for the entry of goods.— Port of recruit 
(naut.), a recruiting-station.— Port warden. See warden. 
port!+ (port), ο. t [< port, πι] To carry or 
bring into port. | 
So hoist we 
The sails, that must these vessels port even where 
The heavenly limiter pleases. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 


port? (port), m. [ς ME. port, porte, ς AS. port 
OS. porta = OFries. porte = D. poort = 
MLG. porte = OHG. porta, phorta, MHG. porte, 
borte, phorte, G. pforte = Icel. Sw. Dan. port = 
OF. ας Ἐ, porte = Sp. puerta, OSp. porta = 
Pg. It. porta, a gate, entrance, = W. porth, a 
gate, gateway, = Ir. port, a door, ς L. porta, a 
city gate, a gate, door, entrance; akin to por- 
tus, a harbor, orig. ‘entrance’; with formative 
-ta,< Υ por, go, = E. farel: see porti. Cf. ports. 
Hence ult. porter1, and in comp. portcullis, ete. ] 
1. A gate; anentrance; a portal; specifically, 
the gate of a town or fortress. 

So, let the be guarded; keep your duti 

As I have dot teat town, Shak., Goes i. 7, 1. 


The mind of man hath two ports, the one always fre- 
μα by the entrance of manifold vanities, the other 
esolate and overgrown with grass, by which enter our 

charitable thoughts and divine contemplations. 
Raleigh (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 199). 

Each order, age, and sex amazed at other, 
And at the ports all thronging out. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 4. 
Towards the streete, at a back gate, the port is so hand- 
somely cloath’d with ivy as much pleas’d me. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 28, 1644. 


2. An opening in the side of a ship; specifi- 
cally, an embrasure in the side of a ship of war, 
through which cannon are pointed; a port-hole; 
also, the covering or shutter of such an opening. 
Ports in merchant ships are square openings in the sides, 
bow, or stern of the vessel for loading and. discharging 
cargo or ballast. See cut under lumber-port. 

3. In her., the door or gate of a castle, used as 
a bearing.—4. An aperture for the passage of 
steam, air, water, etc. In steam-engines the ports are 
two passages leading from the steam-chest to the inside 
of the cylinder, by means of which the steam enters and re- 
turns above and below the piston: the former is called the 
steam- or induction-port, the latter the exhaust- or educ- 
tion-port. See cut under piston. : 

5. In harness, a curved piece of metal used 
as a mouthpiece in some forms of bit. Such a 
bit is called a port-bit.—6. In armor, the socket 
or bucket in which the butt of the lance was 
set when held upright: it was secured to the 
saddle or stirrup.— Half-port. Same as port-lid(which 
see, under /id).—Port-pendant, a rope spliced through a 
ringbolt on the outside of the lid of a lower-deck port, 
and used to trice up the lid by means of the tackle in- 
board.— Port-sash, a half-port fitted with glass for light- 
ing a cabin.—Port-sill, in a ship, a timber forming the 
frame for a port, and called, according to its position, 
αι , side, or lower port-sill.— Port- 


tackleman, one of 
the members of a gun’s crew whose duty it is to trice up 
or swing aside the covering of the port to admit of the free 
training of the gun.—Rudder-port, the aperture in a 
ship’s counter through which the rudder-head passes.— 
To plate a port. See plate. | f : 

port? (port), v.¢. [ς port?, π.] To furnish with 
doors or gates. 


We took the seven-fold ported Thebes when yet we had not 


there 
So great helps as our fathers had. Chapman, Tliad, iv. 
port? (port), {. [ς F. porter =Sp. portar = 
It. portare, αν portare, carry, bear, bring, con- 
vey, fig. convey, import, betoken; akin to porta, 
gate, portus, harbor, < por, go, = E. farel: 
see port, port?, farel. Hence ult. (ς L. por- 
tare) in comp. comport, deport, disport (and 
sport), export, import, purport, report, support, 
transport, ete., important, ete., portass, porter2, 
ete.] 11. To bear; carry; convey. 
Lady L. Her love and zeal transport her. 
Com. 1 am glad 
That anything could port her hence. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 


They [fresh-water coalfish] are easily ported by boat into 


other shires. 
Fuller, Worthies, Shropshire, III. 53. 
2. To carry in military fashion; carry (a wea- 
pon, as a rifle) with both hands in a slanting 
direction upward and toward the left, crossing 
the body in front, in execution of the military 
. command ‘‘ Port arms.” 





porta 


The angelic squadron bright 

Iurn’d fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 

Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 

With ported spears. Milton, P. L., iv. 980. 

port? (port), πα. [< ME. port, poort, < OF. port, 

Ἐ', port= Sp. Pg. porte = It. porto, carriage, de- 
meanor; from the verb: see port3, v.] 1. Bear- 
ing; carriage; demeanor; air; mien: as, the 
port of a gentleman. 


Of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 69. 


Then should the warlike Harry, like himsel 


f, 
Assume the port of Mars. Shak., Hen. V., i. (cho.). 


Mark well his port! his figure and his face 
Nor speak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race. 
Pope, lliad, xiv. 553. 
The consciousness of a train of great: days and victories 
behind. . . . That is it which throws thunder into Chat- 
ham’s voice, and dignity into Washington’s port. 
Emerson, Essays, 150 ser., p. 52. 
King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port. Tennyson, Morte ἄ Arthur. 


2+. State; style; establishment; retinue. 


What time as, most Gracious Prince, gous Highness 
this last year past, took that your most honourable and 
victorious journey into France, accompanied with such a 
ο of the Nobility and Yeomanry of England as neither 

ath been like known by experience, nor yet read of in 
history. Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 1. 


Sir, when we lie in garrison, ’tis necessary 
We keep a handsome port, for the king’s honour. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 3. 


Many millions of reuenue doe besides accrew vnto his 
{the king’s] coffers; yet his Port and Magnificence is not 
so great as of many other Princes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 477. 
=Syn. 1. Deportment, address. 
port (port), ο. [Origin uncertain.] I. trans. 
Naut., to turn or shift to the left or larboard 
side of a ship: as, to port the helm (that is, to 
shift the tiller over to the port or left side). 


The William had her sterne post broken, that the rud- 
der did hang clean besides the sterne, so that she could in 
no wise port her helm. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 448. 


IT, intrans. Naut., to turn or shift to the left 
or larboard, as a ship. 
port4 (port), ». [See port4, v.]  Naut., the lar- 
board or left side of a ship (when one is look- 
ing forward): as, ‘‘the ship heels to port”; 
“hard a port.” See the quotations below. 


U. 8S. Navy Department, Washington, Feb. 18, 1846. 
It having been repeatedly represented to the Depart- 
ment that confusion arises from the use of the words 
“Jarboard ” and “ starboard” in consequence of their simi- 
larity of sound, the word “ port” is hereafter to be substi- 
tuted for “larboard.” George Bancroft, Sec. of the Navy. 


Navy Department, Washington, D, C., May 5, 1913, 
General Order No. 30. 

1. On and after July 1, 1913, the present designations 
“starboard ” and “port” governing movements of a ship’s 
helm are hereby ordered discontinued in orders or direc- 
tions to the steersman, and the terms “right” and “left,” 
referring to movement of the ship’s head, shall thereafter 
be used instead. 

F, D. Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


port® (port), ». [= F. porto; abbr. of port 
wine, prop. Port wine, Port being an English 
form of Pg. Oporto or Porto (orig. ο porto, ‘the 
port? or ‘harbor’), a city in Portugal, whence 
the wine was orig. shipped: ο, the, ¢ L. tlle, 
that; porto, < L. portus, harbor: see porti.] A 
wine of Portugal, named from Oporto (see 
above). The name is usually given to a very dark-red 
or purplish wine, but it is sometimes pale. The wine 
usually sold under the name of port is partly artificial, 
prepared or “doctored ” by blending, etc. Wine of abso- 
lutely pure growth is seldom to be got under the name. 
This wine is a favorite for imitation by blending and 
sweetening, etc., in American wines, both east and west, 
which are sold as American port, 


In England port is adulterated with the red Spanish 
wine of Tarragona, which is a true wine, but procurable 
at half the cost of the cheapest port. 

Encye. Brit., X VII. 795. 


In fact, when people spoke of wine in these days, the 
generally meant port. They bought port by the hogshead, 
had it bottled, and laid down. They talked about their 
cellars solemnly; they brought forth bottles which had 
been laid down in the days when George the Third was 
king ; they were great on body, bouquet, and beeswing ; 
they told stories about wonderful port which they had 
been privileged to drink ; they looked forward to a dinner 
chiefly on account of the port which followed it; real en- 
——— only began when the cloth was removed, the 
adies were gone, and the solemn passage of the decanter 
had commenced. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 166. 


port® (port), . [< Gael. Ir. port, a tune.] Mar- 
tial music adapted to the bagpipes. 
The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan. 
Scott, L. of L. M., v. 14. 


Port. An abbreviation of Portugal and Portu- 
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porta (ρὸτ΄ (8), ».; pl. porte (-té). [NL., «1. 
porta, a gate, door: see port2.] In anat.: (a) 
The entrance or great transverse fissure of the 
liver: especially in the term vena porte, the 








porta 


portal vein (which see, under portal1), 
cut under liver. (b) The foramen of Monro; 
especially, the lateral orifice of the Y-shaped 
foramen which opens communication between 
each of the lateral ventricles of the brain and 
tne third ventricle.— Porta hepatis, the transverse 
‘issure of the liver.— Porta lienis, the hilum of the 
spleen.— Porta pulmonis, the hilum of the lung, an 
elorgate elliptical recess where the bronchus, vessels, 
etc., enter or emerge from the lung.— Porta renis, the 
notch or hilum of the kidney. 

[= F. portabi- 


portability (por-ta-bil’i-ti), n. 
lité; < portable + -ity (see -bility).] The state 
of being portable; fitness to be carried; porta- 
bleness. 

By unscrewing the pillar, the whole is made to pack into 
asmall flat case, the extreme ility of which is a great 
recommendation. . B. Carpenter, Micros., § 43. 

portable (por’ta-bl), a. [= F. portable = It. 
ee” 4 LL. portabilis, that may be carried, 

L. portare, carry: see port?,| 1. Capable of 
being carried in the hand or about the person; 
capable of being carried or transported from 
place to place; easily carried or conveyed. 

In Wales where there are portable boats . . . made of 
leather. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 


They [poems] are caskets which inclose within a small 
compass the wealth of the language —its family jewels, 
which are thus transmitted in a portable form to posterity. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 170. 


2t. Supportable; tolerable. 
How light and portable in seems now! 
Balas ey PShak., Lear, iit. 6, 116. 
81. Capable of carrying or transporting. 


If you find great plentie of tymber on the shore side, or 
vpon any portable riuer, you were best to cut downe of the 
same the first winter to be seasoned for ships, barkes, 
boates, and houses. Hakiluyt’s Voyages, III. 46. 


41. Accessible (1), 


Had his designes beene to have perswaded men to a mine 
of gold; . . . orsome new Invention to passe to the South 
Sea; or some strange plot to invade some strange Monas- 
tery or some portable Countrie, . . . what multitudes of 
both people and mony would contend to be first imploied ! 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IT. 264. 


Casella’s portable anemometer. See anemometer.— 
Portable boiler and furnace, a furnace mounted on 
wheels, used to heat tar or other material, as for paving 
or roofing.— Portable dial. See dial.—Portable gas, 
gas furnished to consumers in portable reservoirs which 
serve to supply small holders or tanks at the place of 
consumption. 
portableness (pdr’ta-bl-nes), 1. 
ter of being portable; portability. 
portacet, ». Same as portass. 
porte, ”. Plural of porta. 
portage! (por’ taj), ». [<F. portage = Sp. por- 
tale, portazgo = Pg. portagem = It. portaggio, < 
. portuticum, also, after Rom., portagium, car- 
riage, portage,< L. portare, carry: see port?.] 1. 
The act of carrying; carriage; transportation. 
Fiue hundred pounds here haue they sent by me, 
For the easier portage, all in angel gold. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874,.I. 89). 


If the hundred-weight were of gold or jewels, a weaker 
ee would think it no trouble to bear that burden, if 

t were the reward of his portage. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), I. 248. 


2. That which is carried or transported; cargo; 
freight; baggage. 
The Muses bacely begge or bibbe, 
Or both, and must, for why? 
They finde as a hat as is 
Their portage beggerly. 
Warner, Albion’s England, v. 27. 


These two gallions are laden for the king, neither doe 
they carie any particular mans goods, sauing the portage 
of the Mariners andsouldiers. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 228. 


91. Tonnage; burden of a vessel. 


Their shippe, ships, barke, ape and all other ves- 
sels, of whatsoeuer portage, bulke, quantitie, or qualitie 
they may be. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 271. 
4. The price paid for carriage; freight-charges. 
—5. A break in a chain of water-communica- 
tion over which goods, boats, ete., have to be 
carried, as from one lake, river, or canal to an- 
other, or along the banks of rivers round water- 
falls, rapids, or the like; a carry. 

A rumor was spread through the intrenched camp... 
that a chosen detachment of fifteen hundred men was to 
depart, with the dawn, for William Henry, the post at the 
northern extremity of the portage. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, i. 


Expeditions of the gravest magnitude have not infre- 
quently depended for their success upon the passage of 
brief portages from stream to stream, or from sea to sea. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 374. 


portage’t (por’taj),”. [<port?,n., + -age. Cf. 
OF. portage, a fee for admission paid at a gate.] 
An opening; a port or port-hole. 
Let it through the age of the head 
Like the ο -- Hen. V., iii. 1. 10. 


Portage group. See group}, 


The charaec- 


See portal! (por’tal), n. 
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[ς OF. portal, F. portail = 
Op Ee: portal = D. portaal =G. Sw. Dan. portal, 
< ML. portale, entrance, vestibule, portal, neut. 
of portalis, pertaining to a gate (see portal2), 
< L. porta, a gate, door: see port?.] 1. A door 
or gate; an entrance or opening for passage; 









Portal.—West front of Peterborough Cathedral, England. 


specifically, the entire architectural treatment 


of the entrance and its surroundings of a great 
or splendid building, as a cathedral. 


The portall postes and threshold vp are throwen and 
oores of halles. Phaer, Zneid, ii. 


King Richard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east. 
Shak., Rich. IT., iii. 3. 64. 


The lips that open to this fruit’s a portal 
To let in death, and make immortal mortal. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 1. 


She. . . gazed through the dusty side-lights of the por- 
tal at the young, blooming, and very cheerful face which 
presented itself for admittance into the gloomy old man- 
sion, 


transept] there is a great , while the aisle ends usu- 
ally have windows instead of doors, 
C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 102. 


2+. A square corner of a room separated from 
the rest by a wainscot, and forming a short pas- 
sage or vestibule. 

portal! (por’tal),a. [< ML. portalis, pertaining 
to a gate (as a noun, a porter),<¢ L. porta, a gate. 
Cf. portal, n.] In anat.: (a) Pertaining to 
the hepatic porta, or great transverse fissure of 
the liver. (0) Pertaining to the vena porte, or 


portal vein.— Accessory portal veins, a number of 
small veins which collect blood from the areolar tissue 
and peritoneal folds around the liver, and discharge into 
branches of, the portal vein.—Portal canals, tubular 
passages in the substance of the liver, invested by the 
capsule of Glisson, and containing each a branch of the 
portal vein, hepatic artery, and hepatic duct.— Portal 
circulation, the passage of venous blood from the capil- 
laries of one organ to those of another before reaching the 
heart. There are two such circulations, through the liver 
and through the kidneys, distinguished as al 
and reniportal. Only the former occurs in man, whence the 
specific use of the phrase in reference to this only. In this 
form of portal circulation, the venous blood from the cap- 
illaries of the stomach, spleen, and intestine or chylopoietic 
viscera collectively is gathered by the gastric, splenic, and 
mesenteric veins into a common venous channel, the vena 
porte or portal vein, which conducts it into the liver. See 
Hae lt and cuts under embryo and liver.— Portal 
fissure. See jissure.— Portal system, the portal vein 
with its tributaries and its distributing branches, 


With a dose of cleansing calomel 
Unload the portal system (that sounds well !). 
ο. W. Holmes, Rip Van Winkle, M. D. 


Portal vein, a large, short trunk receiving the blood 
from the chylopoietic viscera, formed from the union of 
the splenic and superior mesenteric veins. It enters the 
transverse fissure of the liver, where it divides into a right 
and a left branch, which again subdivide to be distributed 


to the substance of the liver. Also called vena porte or 
portarum. 
portal?t, π. Same.as portass. 


portamento (por-tii-men’t6), n. [It. (> Pg. por- 
tamento), carriage, < ML. portamentum, carry- 
ing, carriage, action, ς L. portare, carry: see 
port?,| In music for the voice or an instru- 
ment of the viol family, a gradual change or 
gliding from one pitch or tone to another with- 


out break or perceptible der It is similar to a 
legato in the first particular, but different from it in the 
second. As an effect, it is valuable when judiciously in- 


portancet (por’tans), . 


portant (por’tant), a. 


portate (por’ tat), a. 


portatile (pér’ta-til), a. 


Portax (por’taks), η. 


port-caustic (pért’kas’tik), n. 


portcluset, η. 


port-crayon 


troduced, but readily passes into a vulgar mannerism. 
The term is sometimes loosely applied to legato effects ou, 
keyed instruments. 


Trills, graces, and a good portamento or direction of yoice. 
Della Valle, tr. in Burney’s Hist. Music, IV. 40. 
[< port3 + -ance.] 
Carriage; port; demeanor; air; mien. 
A woman of great worth, - 
And by her stately portance borne of heavenly birth. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 21. 
Through what a grace 

And goodly countenance the rascal speaks ! 
Whata grave portance! Tomkis(?), Albumazar, iv. 2. 
[ς F. portant, ppr. of 
porter, carry: see port3.] In her., same as 


ortate.— Cross double portant. Sameas cross doublé 
which see, under cross1), 


Port Arthur plum. See plum, 
portasst (por’tas), η. 


[Early mod. E. also por- 
tasseé, portase, portace, portus, portesse, portise, 
portat, portuas, portuous, portuis, pertuse, por- 
teus, portos, porthose,< ME. portas, portos, port- 
hos, portus, portous, poortos, porthous, prop. 
porthors, < OF. porte-hors (ML. portiforium), 
a breviary, < porter, carry (see port?), + hors, 
fors, outside, out, < L. foris, out of doors, 
abroad, < fores, doors: see door.] <A breviary; 
a prayer-book. Also called portuary. 
On my porthors I make an oath. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 130. 


An old priest always read in his portass mumpsimus 
domine for sumpsimus. Camden. 
Almost nothing remaineth in them simple and vncor- 
rupt, as in the usuall portus woont to be read for dailie ser- 
uice is manifest and euident to be seene. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 85. 

The friar ready with his portace there, 
To wed them both. Greene, Friar Bacon. 
Not only clerks, but some lay folks, and those of high 
degree, used to carry about with them a portous, out of 
which their daily wont was to read matins and even-song. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 143. 


[< L. portatus, pp. of por- 

tare, carry: see Ροτίδ.] In her., 

in a position as if being carried. υΨ |) 

See cross portate, under cross}. ν We 
, 
(ii sil 


Also portant. ͵ 
Cross Portate. 











portatil = Pg. portatil,< ML. por- 
tatilis, portable, movable (said of 
bishops without a charge), < L. 
portare, carry: see port®,| Portable.— portatile 


[< ME. portatif,< OF. 
(and ΕΙ) portatif = It. portativo,< 1. *portativus, 
ς portare, pp. portatus, carry: see port3.] 1. 
Portable; easily carried. 

As whanne hit hadde of the folde flesch and blod ytake 


Tho was it portatyf and pershaunt as the poynt of a nelde. 
Piers Plowman (C), ii. 154. 

As fer forth . . . as may beshewyd in sosmal an instru- 
ment portatif aboute. Chaucer, Astrolabe, Prol. 
Its weight and size seem to have originated a distinc- 
tion between portable and stationary organs, which began 
early, and was perpetuated in the terms frequently used of 
“ Portative” and “ Positive.” Grove’s Dict. Music, II. 575. 


2. Of or pertaining to carrying or the power of 
carrying: as, a “portative memory,” Eneyc. Brit., 
VIII. 780.— Portative force of a magnet. See mag- 
net.— Portative organ. See organi, and compare regad. 
[NL. (Hamilton Smith, 
1827), < Gr. πόρταξ, equiv. to πόρτις, a calf.] A 
genus of Bovide, containing only the nilgau, 
Portax pictus. This is an Indian antelope, another of 
whose names is Boselaphus tragocamelus, and which is also 
known as blue cow (a translation of its native name) and 


blue antelope (a name properly belonging to the African 
blauwbok). See cut under nilgau. 


Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. y altar, a portable altar, 
On the ground-story of the central compartment [of a Portative (por’ta-tiv), a. 


port-bar (port’bir),. Naut.: (a) Astrong bar 


of oak used to secure the ports in a gale, by 
bracing the closed port on the inside. (0) A 
boom formed of spars or trees lashed together, 
and moored across the entrance of a port to 
prevent entrance or egress. (c) Same as bar!, 
4 (a). 


port-bit (port ’ bit), π. In harness, any bit 


having a port, or curved mouthpiece. Z. H. 
Knight. 
port-cannonst (port’kan’onz), n. p/. In cos- 


tume, ornamental appendages worn at the 
knees. See cannon, 7. 

He walks in his port-cannons like one that stalks in lon 
grass. 5. Butler, Genuine Remains, IT. 83. (Nares, 
A small ease, 
usually cylindrical, used for carrying a caus- 
tie substance in the pocket, or for applying the 
caustic. 

An obsolete form of portcullis. 

rt-crayon, porte-crayon (port’kra’on), n. 

F. porte-crayon, < porter, carry, + crayon, 
pencil: see port? and crayon.) A holder for 








port-crayon 


chalk, charcoal, crayon, or the like, used in 
drawing. It is usually a kind of tube of metal, split at 





Port-crayon. 


one or both ends, and tending to spring open there, but 
held fast by rings which slide upon it, so that the drawing- 
material is nipped and held firmly. 


portcullis (port-kul‘is),». [Early mod. E. also 
porteullize, porcullis, purculleise, percullis, per- 
collis, percollice, percollois, ete.; < ME. porteul- 
lise, porteolise, poort colyce, porte colyse, ς OF. 
porte coleice, porte coulisse, porte colice, a slid- 
ing gate, portcullis, « porte (ς L. porta; door) 
+ coleice, coulisse, adj. (also aS a noun, cou- 
lisse, a sliding gate, poricullis, I’. couwlisse, a 
groove), fem. of coleis, coulis, F. coulis, sliding, 
< ML. *colaticius, < colatus, pp. of colare, flow, 
< L. colare, strain: see colander, cullis}, cullis?, 
ete.] 1. In fort., a strong grating of timber or 
iron, somewhat resembling a harrow, made to 
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slide in vertical grooves in the jambs of the en- 


trance-gate of a fortified place, to protect the 
gate in case of assault. The vertical bars were made 
either of iron or of wood pointed with iron at the bottom, 
in order to demolish whatever the portcullis might fall 
upon. There was usually a series of portcullises in the 
same gateway. They were probably of [talian origin, and 
not older than the twelfth century. 

In to the town were but two entrees, and at eche entre 
two portecolyses and stronge yates covered with Iren nailed, 
that shet with two leves well and strongly barred. 

Merlin (E. E. 'T’. 8.), ii. 254. 
Everich hadde, withoute fable, 
A porte-colys defensable. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4168. 
Pull up portcullize! down draw-brigg ! 
My nephews are at hand. 
Auld Maitland (Child’s Ballads, VI. 226). 
Where be those rosy cheeks that lately scorn’d 
The malice of injurious fates? 
Ah! where’s that pearl portcullis that adorn’d 
Those dainty two-leav'd gates? 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 9. 
Battering all the wall over the percuilis. 
J. Randolph, Honour Advanced, p. 3. (Davies.) 
If I had you out once, 
I would be at charge of a percullis for you. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 5. 
2. In her.: (a) Same 
as lattice,3. (0) The 
representation of a 
porteullis: a rare 
bearing, but familiar 
in English art of 
the fifteenth century 
fromitsadoptionasa 
badge - the Tudors 
and in the city arms 
of Westminster.—8. 
One of the pursui- 
vants of the English 
College of Heralds: 
so called from his 
distinctive badge.— 
4+. A coin struck in 
the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, with a 
porteullis stamped ο 
on the reverse. Port- [3% 
cullis money consisted of 
crowns, half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences (reg- 
ulated according to the’ 
weight of the Spanish 
piaster or dollar and its 
divisions), and was struck 
for the use of the East 


India Com (whence 
it was also called India 


money), 








Reverse. 
Portcullis ο reuse Museum. 


(Size of the original.) 
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I had not so much as the least portcullis of coin before, 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 
portcullis (port-kul’is), v. t. [< porteullis, n.] 
To arm or furnish with a porteullis; hence, to 
bar; obstruct. 
Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 


Doubly porteullis’d with my teeth and lips. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 167. 


And all those towns great Longshanks left his son, 
Now lost, which once he fortunately won, 
Within their strong port-culliz’d ports shall lie, 
And from their walls his sieges shall defy. 
Drayton, Mortimer to Queen Isabel. 
port de voix (por dé vwo). [I., compass of 
the voice: port, bearing, carriage; de, of; voix, 
voice: see port?, n., de®, voice.] In harpsichord 
music, an embellishment consisting of an appog- 
giatura and a single or double pineé. 

Porte (port), 2. [< F. Porte (= Sp. Pg. It. Por- 
ta), short for Sublime Porte (> E. Sublime Porte), 
lit. lofty gate (see sublime and port?), tr. Turk. 
babi’ alty (Babi Ali), the chief office of the Otto- 
man government, so called from the gate of the 
palace at which justice was administered, lit. 

high gate’: bab, gate; ’aliy, high.) The Otto- 
man court; the government of the Turkish em- 
pire. 

porte-acid (port’as’id), η. An instrument for 
holding a drop or more of acid for local applica- 
tion. 

porteaiguille (port’a-gwél’), ». [F.,< porter, 

 earry, + aiguille, needle: see aiguille.] Insurg., 
same as needle-holder. 

porte-bonheur (port’bo-nér’),». [F., ς porter, 
carry, + bonheur, good luck.] A charm, an amu- 
let, or a trinket carried after the fashion of an 
amulet, suspended to a bracelet or other article 
of personal adornment. ; 
porte-cochére (port’k6-shar’), n. [¢F. porte co- 
chére: porte, gate; cochére, < coche, coach: see 
coach.| A earriage-entrance in a building; a 
gate and passage for carriages leading through 
a building, as a town-house or hotel, from the 
street to an interior court. | 
Philip was at the Hotel des Bains at a very early hour 
next morning, and there he saw the general, with a woe- 
worn face, leaning on his stick, and looking at his luggage, 


as it lay piled in the porte-cochére of the hotel. 
Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 


The great, wide porte-coch?re in front, and the little back 
gate on the street in the rear. 
New Princeton Rev., IV. 363. 
porte-crayon, ”. See port-crayon. 
portedt (por’ted), a. [< port2 + -ed2.] Ἠαν- 


These bright keys 
Designing power to ope the ported skies. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 
porte-drapeau (port’dra-po’), η.  [F.,< porter, 
carry, + drapeau, standard, banner, flag.) An 
appliance for raising and aieplayiie a flag. 
Port Egmont hen. See hen. 
porteguet, 1. See portugue. 
port-electric (port’é-lek’trik), a. [< F. porter, 
earry, + EK. eleciric.| Carrying by electricity: 
noting a system for the rapid transmission of 


mail-packages, ete. Its principal feature is the 
drawing of an iron car or carrier through ϱ system of 
solenoids which are magnetized before the carrier enters 
and demagnetized before the coil would act to retard it. 


porte-lumiére (port’lii-miair”), πα. [F.,< porter, 
carry, + lumiére, a light.] An apparatus con- 
sisting of a plane mirror so mounted and fitted 
with adjusting serews that the user can easily 
control the direction of the reflected rays. It is 


much Bie bn in physical experimentation as a substi- 
tute for the more elaborate and expensive heliostat. 


porte-monnaie (port’mo-na’), η. [}".,< porter, 
carry, + monnaie, money: see moncy.| A pocket- 
book; especially, a small book or leather pouch 
with clasps, for holding money. 
portenaunce}t, η. Same as purienance. 
portend (por-tend’), v. t [= It. portendere; < 
L. portendere, point out, indicate, foretell, an 
archaic collateral form, belonging to religious 
language, of protendere, stretch forth, ς pro, 
forth, + tendere, stretch.] 1+. Tostretch forth; 
protend. 
Thy fate was next, O Phestus ! doom’d to feel 
The great Idomeneus’ portended steel. 
Pope, lliad, v. 58. (Richardson.) 
2. To betoken; presage; signify in advanco; 
foreshow. 
Their [the Longobardes’] comming into Italy... 
portended by divers fearfull prodigies. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 109. 
Their mouths 
With hideous orifice gaped on us wide, 


xing gates. 


was 


Portending hollow truce. Milton, P. L., vi. 578. 
=Syn. 2. To forebode, augur, presage, threaten, 
shadow, See omen, 


portentous (por-ten’tus), a. 


porter! (por’tér), n. 


porter? (por’tér), πι, 


fore- ο... (por’tér-aj), . 





porterage 


portent (por-tent’ or por’tent),n. [ς OF. por- 
tente = Sp. Pg. It. portento, < L. portentum, a 
sign, token, omen, portent, prop. neut. of por- 
tentus, pp. of portendere, portend: see portend. } 
That which portends or foretokens; a sign or 
token; an omen, generally of ill, or of some- 
thing to be feared. 
My loss by dire portents the god foretold. Dryden. 
pie Sign, Presage, etc. See omen, and foretell, v. t. 
portentiont (por-ten’shon), ». [< L. portendere, 
pp. portentus, point out, portend: see portend. | 
es 4 act of portending or foreshowing; a por- 
ent. 
Why, although the red comets do carry the portentions 
of Mars, the brightly white should not be of the influence 


of Jupiter or Venus, . . . is not absurd to doubt. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 14. 


portentivet (por-ten’tiv), a. [< portent + -ive.] 


Portentous. 
[<-OF. portenteun 
= Sp. Pg. It. portentoso, < L. portentosus, mon- 
strous, portentous, ς portentum, a portent: see 
portent.| 1. Of the nature of a portent; omi- 
nous; foreshowing ill. 
This portentouws figure 
Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 
That was. Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 109, 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, iv. 


2. Monstrous; prodigious; wonderful. 


On the banke of this ryuer there is a towne of such por- 
tentous byggenes as I dare not speake. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 194). 


Let us see whether we can discover in any part of their 
schemes the portentows ability which may justify these 
bold undertakers in the superiority which they assume 
over mankind. Burke, Rev. in France. 

The neck was thrice encircled by a white muslin cravat 
tied in a portentous bow with drooping ends. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 290. 


portentously (por-ten’tus-li), adv. Ina porten- 


tous manner; ominously; monstrously; won- 
derfully. | 

[< ME. porter, portere, 
portour, < OF. (and F.) portier = Sp. portero 
= Pg. porteiro = It. portiere, < LL. portarius, a 
doorkeeper, <¢ L. porta, a door, gate: see port2.] 
One who has the charge of a'door or gate; a 
doorkeeper or gate-keeper. 

Com forth, I wol unto the gate go, 


Thise portours ben unkonnynge evermo. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1199. 


Bar but your Gate, and let your Porter cry 
Here’s no Admittance, 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


Porter’s Icdge, a room or cottage near an entrance door 


or gate for the use of the keeper. 
porter? (por’tér), η. 


(< ME. portour, portowre, 
< OF. (and F.) porteur = Sp. Pg. portador = It. 
portatore,< ML. portator (ef. ‘it. fem. porta- 
trix), a carrier,< L. portare, pp. portatus, carry: 
see port?.] 1. One who bears or carries; a 
bearer; a carrier; specifically, a person who 
earries burdens, ete., or runs errands for hire: 
as, a railway or dock porter. 


Simon of Cyrene is forced to be the porter of Thy cross. 
Bp. Halil, Contemplations, V. 343. 


At five o’clock in the morning, the porters called the 
sleepers out of their berths at Wickford Junction. Modern 
civilization offers no such test to the temper and to personal 
appearance as this early preparation to meet the inspec- 
tion of society. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 84. 


2. Eccles. sameasosiiary.—8, That whichisused 
in bearing, supporting, or carrying. (at) A lever. 
Withals. (0) A bar of iron attached to a heavy forging, by 
which it is guided beneath the hammer or into the furnace, 
being suspended by chains from a crane above; also, a 
bar from whose end an article is forged. EH. H. Knight. 
(ο In agri., a light two- or three-wheeled carriage used in 
steam- honang to hold up from the ground the wire rope 
by which the plows are drawn. (d)In weaving,a term used 
in Scotland to denote twenty splits or dents in the reed, 
in plain work. In England called a beer.— Porter’s knot. 


See knotl. 

[Short for porter-beer (> F. 
-porter-biére) or *porters’ beer: said to have been 
a favorite beverage of the London porters (see 
porter2), but perhaps so called in allusion to its 
strength and substanee. ‘There is no evidence 
that London porters, as distinguished from Lon- 
don cabmen or London artisans, favored this 
sort of beer.] A dark-brown malt liquor, of 
English origin. It is made either wholly OF partaDy 
of high-dried malt, which gives color and imparts a spe- 
cial flavor to the liquor. Top-fermentation in large tuns, 
lasting from 48 to 60 hours, is followed by after-fermenta- 
tion in smaller casks or transport-barrels, lasting several 
days. The after-fermentation clarifies the liquor, from 
which the air is then excluded by bunging the casks.— 
Fettled porter. See fettle. 
[< porter1 + -age.] 
he business or duties of a porter or doorkeeper. 





porterage 
porterage? Φον τόσα), n. 
-age.| 1. Carrying; carriage; transportation ; 


porters’ work. 
My mother used to take me with her to help with the 
porterage of her purchases, 


A great deal of the porterage of Lisbon is done by women 
and girls, who also do most of the unloading of the light- 
ers on the quays. Harper's Mag., UX XVII. 868. 
2. The cost of carrying; money charged for 
porters’ services. 

Perpetually grumbling at the expense of postage and 
porterags. y Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 355. 
porteress, portress (por’tér-es, -tres), x. [For- 
merly also porteresse; < porter! + -ess.] A fe- 
male porter or keeper of a gate. 
porter-house (por’tér-hous), m. A house at 
which porter, ale, and other malt liquors are re- 
tailed; anale-house; also, such a house at which 
steaks, chops, etc., are served up; a chop-house. 
—Porter-house steak, a beefsteak consisting of a choice 
cut of the beef between the sirloin and the tenderloin, the 
latter being the under cut: it is supposed to derive its name 


from a well-known porter-house in New York, where this 
particular cut of the meat was first introduced. [U. Β.] 


orterly (por’tér-li), a [< porter? + -ly1.] 
Prike ο Αλ hence, coarse; vulgar. [Rare.]| 
port-face (port’fas), π. The surface in the 
valve-chest of a steam-engine in which are cut 
the openings or ports through which steam is 
to pass in or out as permitted by the sliding 
movement of the controlling valve upon that 


surface. The term is also applied to similar surfaces 
in motors driven by other media, but only where the 
valve has a sliding motion, and the surface is plane. It 
is not correctly used of valve-seats or contact areas of 
valve and seat in lifting-valves, as in pumps or internal- 
combustion motors. 


port-fire (port’fir),». [< ports, v., + obj. fire ; tr. 
F. porte-feu.|] A kind of slow-match or match- 
cord formerly used to discharge artillery. 

port-flange (uate flan. nm. A wooden or me- 

tallic batten fitted on a ship’s side over a port 

to keep out water. 

portfolio (port-f6/lid),n. [< Sp. portafolio = It. 
portafoglio = F. portefeuille, a case for carrying 
papers, ete.; <L. portare, carry, + folium, a leaf: 
see port? and folio.} 1. A movable receptacle 
for detached papers or prints, usually in the 
form of a complete book-cover with a flexi- 
ble back, and fastened with strings or clasps. 
6, Η. Knight. 

I sat down, and turned over two large portfolios of politi- 
cal caricatures. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 209. 
2. Figuratively, the office of a minister of state: 
as, he holds the portfolio of education (that is 
he has charge of the documents, ete., connected 
with that department); he has received the port- 
folio of the home department. 

portglavet, portglaivet (port’glav),». [< F. 
porte-glaive, < porter, carry, + glaive, sword: 
see port? and giave.] 1. An attendant or re- 
tainer armed with a glave. Hence—2. A sub- 
ordinate officer of the law, whose badge of of- 
fice was the glave. Compare halberdier, 2. 

portgravet (port’grav), n. [Also portgreve; < 
ME. *portgreve (not found); cf. AS. portgeréfa 
(> E. portreeve) = Icel. portgreifi, a portreeve: 
see portreeve and grave5.| Same as portreeve. 

His Ordinances were chiefly for the Meridian of London; 
for where before his Time the City was governed by Port- 

aves, this King [Richard I.] granted them to be governed 

κ Υ two Sheriffs and a Mayor. Baker, Chronicles, p. 66. 

port-hole (port’hol), π. 1. An aperture in a 
ship’s side above water, especially that one 
through which the guns are protruded and 
fired.—2. The opening to the steam-passages 
into or from a cylinder, or to the exhaust- 
passage. See port?, 4. 

port-hook (port’huk), ». One of the hooks in 
the side of a ship to which the hinges of a port- 
lid are hooked. 

porthorst, ». Same as portass. . 

portico (por’ti-k6), ».; pl. porticos or porticoes 

&(-k6z). [<It.portico=Sp. portico = Pg. portico 
=F. portique,< L. porticus, a porch, portico: see 
porch.| In arch., a structure consisting essen- 
tially of a roof supported on at least one side 
by columns, sometimes detached, as a shady 
walk, or place of assemblage, but generally, in 
modern usage, a porch or an open vestibule 
at the entrance of a building; a colonnade. 
Porticos are called tetrastyle, hexastyle, octastyle, deca- 
style, etc., according as they have four, six, eight, ten, or 
more columns in front; in classical examples they are 
also distinguished as prostyle or in antis, according as 
they project before the building or are inclosed between its 


side walls prolonged.— Philosophers of the Portico, 
the Stoics. See The Porch (under porch), and cuts under 


octastyle and pantheon. 
porticoed (por’ti-kod), a. [< portico + -ed?.] 
Having a portico or porticos. 


[ς porter2, g.v., + porticust (por’ ti-kus), η. 


Academy, No. 878, p. 142. nortiére (por-tiar’), n. 
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[L.: see portico, 
porch.| A portico. [Rare. ] 

Till the whole tree become a cus, 

Or arched arbor. B. Jonson, Neptune’s Triumph. 
[F., a door-curtain, « 
porte, door: see port?, n.) A curtain hung at 
a doorway, or entrance to a room, either with 
the door or to replace it, to intercept the view 
or currents of air, ete., when the door is opened, 
or for mere decoration. 


portiforium (p6r-ti-fo’ri-um), n.; pl. portiforia 


(-i). [ML.: see portass.] In the medieval 
church in England, an office-book containing 
the offices for the canonical hours. It was also 
known as the breviary, and answered to the Roman Cath- 
olic breviary. The name assumed many forms in popular 
use, such as portfory, portuary, porthors, portous, portuis, 


etc. See portass. 
portify (por’ti-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. portified, 


ppr. portifying. [{< port® + -i-fy; in allusion to 
the saying, ‘‘Claret would be port if it could.”] 
To give (one’s self) more value or importance 
than belongs to one. [Humorous and rare.] 

I grant you that in this scheme of life there does enter 
ever so little hypocrisy; that this claret is loaded, as it were ; 
but your desire to portify yourself is amiable, is pardon- 
able, is perhaps honourable. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Small-Beer Chron. 


μας νὰ, n. Same as portugue. 
t, 


ortingalt, Portingallt (por’ting-gal),a.and n. 
Obsolete forms of Portugal. 


portio (por’shi-6), π.} pl. Pagrus (por-shi-d’ - 


néz). [L.: see portion. ] 


tion, or branch.—Portio aryvocalis, short muscular 
fibers attached in front to the vocal cord, and behind to 
the vocal process of the arytenoid.—Portio axillaris 


portion (por’shon), v. ¢. 


portionable (pér’shon-a-bl), a. 


portmanteau 
intended as a permanent provision. =Syn, 2, Share, Divi- 
ion, etc. See part. 
[= Ἐ'. portionner, por- 
tion; from the noun, Cf. apportion, propor- 
tion, v.} 1. To divide or distribute into por- 
tions or shares: parcel; allot in shares. 
Where my Ulysses and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 298. 
2. To endow with a portion or an inheritance. 
Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless’d, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 267. 
[ME. porciona- 
ble; as portion + -able. Cf. proportionable.] 
Proportional. Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. meter 9. 


portioner (por’shon-ér),. [< ME. *portionere, 


ς OF, portionnier = Pg. porcionario, < ML. por- 
tionarius, a portioner, < L. portio(n-), a portion: 
see portion.] 1. One who divides or assigns in 
shares.—2. In Scots law: (a) The proprietor 
of a small feu or portion of land. (0) The sub- 
tenant of a feu; an under-feuar.—3, LEccles., a 
person in part possession of a benefice which is 


κ ὡς. by more than one incumbent at a time. 
—Heirs portioners, two or more females who succeed 
jointly to a heritable estate in default of heirs male. 


portiones, 7. Plural of portio. 
portionist (p6r’shon-ist), ». [= OF. portioniste 


= Sp. Pg. porcionista; as portion + -ist.] 1. 
Eccles., same as portioner, 3.—2. In Merton 
College, Oxford, same as postmaster, 3. 


n anat., a part, por- portionless(por’shon-les), a. [< portion+ -less.] 


Having no portion or share; specifically, having 
no dowry: as, a portionless maid. 


the second part of the axillary artery ; the part behind the Port Jackson fig. See jig?, 1. 
pectoralis minor.—Portio brachialis, the third part of Portland arrowroot. See arrowrootand Arum. 
he axillary artery; the part below the pectoralis minor. Portland beds. See Portland stone, under stone. 


—Portio cervicalis, the third division of the subclavian 
artery.— Portio dura of the seventh nerve of Willis 

the facial nerve.—Portio inter duram et mollem of 
Wrisberg, the pars intermedia Wrisbergii.— Portio in- 
termedia. (a) Same as pars intermedia(which see, under 
pars). (b) The middle part of the cervix uteri, which is 
vaginal behind and supravaginal in front.—Portio major 
trigemini, the sensitive root of the trifacial.— Portio 
minor trigemini, the motor root of the trifacial.— Por- 
tio mollis of the seventh nerve of Willis, the auditory 
nerve.—Portio muscularis, the second division of the 
subclavian artery.— Portio pectoralis, the first division 
of the subclavian artery.— Portio supra lis, the 
supravaginal division of the cervix uteri.— Portio tho- 
racica, the first part of the axillary artery; the part above 
the pectoralis minor.— Portio σι Seageme that part of the 


«cervix uteri which is free within the vagina, 
portion (por’shon), . [< ME. porcioun, porcion, 


κ. = D. portie = G. Sw. Dan. portion, 6 


Ἐ'. portion, porcion, F. portion = Sp. porcidn 


port-lanyar 
portlast (port’last), π. 


Portland cement. See cement. 
Portlandian (port-lan’di-an), ». 


[ς Portland 
(Isle of Portland), a peninsula of Dorset, Eng- 
land, + -ian.] Same as Portland beds. See 
Portland stone, under stone. 


Portland moth. A British noctuid moth, Agro- 


tis prxcox. 


Portland powder, sago, screw, stone, tern, 


vase. See powder, sago, ete. 

a (port’ lan’ yard), ». See lan- 
[ς port3, v., + last3.] 
he gunwale of aship. Also called portoise. 


yard, 1. 


port-lid (port’lid), n. See did. 
port-lifter (port’lif’tér),. A contrivance for 


raising and lowering heavy ports in ships. 


= Pg. porgio = It. porzione, < L. portio(n-), a portliness (port’li-nes), ». The character or 


share, part, portion, relation, proportion, akin 
to par(t-)s, part: see part. Cf. proportion.] 1. 
A part of a whole, whether separated from it, 
or iis opting by itselfthough notactually sepa- 
rated. 


These are parts of his ways: but how little a portion is 
heard of him? Job xxvi. 14. 


Some other portions of Scripture were read, upon emer- 
gent occasions. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 256. 


2. A part assigned or contributed; a share; an 
ates hegre or allotment; hence, a helping at 
table. 


Andgif... henehath nougtof his owenetohelpe hym- 
self withe, that the bretheren helpe hym, eche man toa 
porcioun, what his wille be, in wey of charite, sauynge his 
estaat. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9. 

The priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and 
did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them. 
} Gen, xlvii. 22. 

They . . . carry certaine dayes provision of victuals 
about with them. Nor is it a cumber; it being no more 
than a small portion of rice and a little sugar and hony. 


‘ Sandys, 'Travailes, p. 38, 
3. Lot; fate; destiny. 


The lord of that servant . ... shall cut him asunder, 
and appoint him his portion with the hypocrites. 


Mat. xxiv. 51, 
If length of days be thy pores , make it not thy expec. 
tation. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iit 30. 


This tradition tells us further that he had afterwards a 
sight of those dismal habitations which are the portion of 
ill men after death. ddison, Tale of Marraton. 


4. The part of an estate given toa child or heir, 
or descending to him by law, or to be distributed 
to him in the settlement of the estate.—5. A 
wife’s fortune; a dowry. 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 897. 
Thy beauty is portion, my joy and my dear. 
Catskin’s Garland (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 178). 
O, come to me —rich only thus—in loveliness.—Bring no 
portion to me but thy love. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 8. 


Falcidian portion. See Falcidian.—Marriage por- 
tion, a share of the patrimonial estate or other substan- 
tial gift of property made by a parent, or one acting in the 
place of a parent, to a bride upon her marriage, usually 


portly (port’li), a. 


state of being portly in manner, appearance, 
or person; dignified bearing or stately propor- 
tions. 


Such pride is praise; such portlinesse is honor. 
Spenser, Sonnets, v. 
[< port + -ly1.] 1. State- 
ly or dignified in mien; of noble appearance 
and carriage. 
Portly his person was, and much increast 
Through his Heroicke grace and honorable gest. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. ii. 24. 
Rudely thou wrongest my deare harts desire, 
In finding fault with her too portly pride. 
; Spenser, Sonnets, v. 
My sister is a goodly, portly lady, 
A woman of a presence. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 2. 
What though she want 
A portion to maintain a portly greatness? 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, i. 3. 
2. Stout; somewhat large and unwieldy in 
person. 
It was the portly and, had it possessed the advantage of 
a little more height, would have been the stately figure 
of a man considerably in the decline of life. 
: Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
94. Swelling. 


Where your argosies with portly sail... 
- Do overpeer the petty ae oy 


hak., Μ. of V., i. 1. 9. 


portman (port’man), n.; pl. portmen (-men). 


[AS. portman, a townsman, citizen, ς port, a 
port, town, city, + man,man.] An inhabitant 
or burgess of a port-town, or of one of the 
Cinque Ports. Imp. Dict. 


portman-mote (port’man-mdt), ». See port- 
mote. 
portmanteau (port-man’té), x. [Formerly 


also portmanteaw, portmantue, portmantua (also 
portmantle, accom. to mantle); = Sp. Pg. por- 
tamanteo, ς F. portemanteau (= It. portaman- 
tello), < porter, carry, + manteau, cloak, man- 
tle: see port3 and mantle, manteau.] 1. A case 
used in journeying for containing clothing: ori- 
ginally adapted to the saddle of a horseman, 


portmanteau 


and therefore nearly cylindrical and of flexi- 
ble make. 

There are old leather perenontows like stranded por- 
poises, their mouths gaping in gaunt hunger for the food 
with which they used to be gorged to repletion. 

O. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast Table, i. 
2. A trunk, especially a leather trunk of small 
size.—3. A hook or bracket on which to hang 
a garment, especially one which holds a coat 
or cloak securely for brushing. 
port-mantickt, ». A corrupt form of portman- 
teau. 

He would linger no longer, and play at cards in King 
Philip’s palace, till the messenger with the port-mantick 
came from Rome. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 160. (Davies.) 
portmantlet (port-man’tl),. [An accom. form 
of F. portemanteau : see portmanteau.| A port- 
manteau. 
And out of the sheriffs portmantle 
He told three hundred pound. 
Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child’s Ballads, V. 38). 
portmantuat, ». Same as portmanteau. 


Fol. Where be the masking-suits ? 
Maw. In your lordship’s portmantua, 
Middleton, Mad World, ii. 2. 


Your cunningest thieves . . . use to cut off the port- 
mantua from behind, without staying to dive into the pock- 
ets of the owner. 

port-mote (ρδτί/πιδί),π. [AS. *port-gemoi (not 
found), < port, a town, + gemdt, meeting: see 
port! and mote’, mooti.] In early Eng. hist., 
a court or moot composed of the portmen or 
burghers of a port-town, corresponding to the 
leet of other places. Also called portman-mote. 

These legal ports were undoubtedly at first assigned by 
the crown; since to each of them a court of mote is in- 
cident, the jurisdiction of which must flowfrom the royal 
authority. Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
portoirt,”. [< OF. portoir, m., a bearing branch 
ee de vigne, of a vine),< porter, bear: see port. ] 
me who or that which bears; hence, one who 
or that which produces. 
Branches which were portoirs and bear grapes the year 
before. Holland. (Hneye. Dict.) 
portoiset (por’tiz), n. [Appar. for *portoire, < 
OF. portoire, f.,a bearer, support, as a barrow, 
basket, ete., the span of the door of a coach, 
ete., < porter, bear, carry: see port8, Cf. port- 
last.| The gunwale of a ship: in the phrase @ 
portoise, said of yard-arms resting on the gun- 


wale. 
Port Orford cedar. See Chamecyparis, and 
ginger-pine (under pine1). 
portost, portoost, portous}, ». Middle Eng- 
lish forms of portass. 
portourt,”. A Middle English form of porter?. 
port-panet (port’pan), π. [< OF. porte-pain, < 
porter, carry, + pain, bread: see port? and 
αἴπδι] A cloth in which bread was carried 
in order that it might not be touched by the 
hands. 
port-piecet (port’pés), η. [< OF. porte-piece, a 
part of armor, also (as in Ἐ'. porte-piéce) a shoe- 
maker’s awl; < porter, carry, + piece, piece: see 
port? and piece.] A kind of eannon used in the 
sixteenth century, mentioned as employed on 
board ship. 
portrait (por’trat), n. [Formerly also pourtrait, 
pourtraict, portract (= D. portret = G. portrat 
=§8w. portrdt = Dan. portret); < OF. portrait, 
eae portraict, pourtraict, F. portrait, < 
. protractus, a portrait, prop. an image, por- 
trait, plan, pp. of protrahere (> OF. portraire, 
ete.), depict, portray: see portray.] 1. Adraw- 
ing, representation, delineation, or picture of 
@ person or a thing; specifically, a picture of 
@ person, drawn from life; especially, a picture 
or representation of the face; a likeness, whe- 
ther executed in oil or water-color, in crayon, 
on steel, by photography, in marble, ete., but 
particularly in oil: as, a painter of portraits. 
The sayde Besson left, in witnesse of his excellencie in 
that Art, a booke in prynt, conteyning the fourmes or 
Penile de of syxtie engins of marueylous strange aud pro- 


ble deuice, for diuers commodious and necessary vses. 
R. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber, p. xlvii.). 


Even in portraits the grace, and we may add the like- 
ness, consists more in taking the general air than in ob- 
serving the exact similitude of every feature. 

Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, iv. 


2. A vivid description or delineation in words. 


But, if Jonson has been accused of having servilely giv- 
en portraits—and we have just seen in what an extraor- 
dinary way they are portraits — his learning has also been 
alleged as something more objectionable in the dramatic 
art; and we have often heard something of the pedantry 
of Jonson. 1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., ΤΙ. 245. 


Berlin portraits, in photog. See gray, v., 3.— Compos- 
ite portrait, See composite photograph, under compos- 
ite, 


portrait+ (pdor’trat), v. ¢. 


portrait-lens (por’ trat-lenz), η. 


portrait-painter (por’trat-pan’tér), n. 


portrait-stone (por’trat-ston), n. 


Swift, Το a Young Poet. portraiture (por’tra-tur), ”. 


portraituret (por’tra-tir), v. ¢. 


portray (por-tr 
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[Also pourtraict; < 
portrait, π.] To portray; draw. 
I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, 
the image of a brave knight. 
Spenser, F. Q., Το the Reader. 
A Painter should more benefite her to portraite a most 
sweet face, wryting Canidia vpon it, then to paint Canidia 
as she was. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


portraitist (por’tra-tist),n. [= F. portrattiste ; 


as portrait + -ist.] A maker of portraits; a por- 
trait-painter; one who devotes his attention 
particularly to portraits, as a photographer. 

A young French artist, who is among the “‘really good” 
as a portraitist. Contemporary Rev., LIV. 86. 
One of a class 
of double or triple photographic lenses espe- 
cially adapted for taking portraits. 

Petzval designed the portrait-lens {in photography}, in 
which two achromatic lenses, placed at a certain distance 
apart, combine to form the image. 

Lord Rayleigh, Encyc. Brit., X VII. 805. 
One 
whose occupation is the painting of portraits. 
In gem-cut- 
ting, a lask, or flat diamond, occasionally with 
several rows of small facets around the edge, 
used to cover miniatures or small portraits. 
[Formerly also 
portrature, pourtraiture ; ς ME. portreiture, por- 
treture, portratowre, «ΟΕ. pourtraicture, F. por- 
traiture, < OF. pourtraire, Β'. portraire, portray: 
see portrait.] 1. Arepresentation or picture; 
a painted resemblance; a likeness or portrait. 

We will imitate the olde paynters in Greece, who, draw- 
ing in theyr Tables the portrature of Jupiter, were euery 


houre mending it, but durst neuer finish it. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 257. 


There is an exquisite pourtraiture of a great horse made 
of white stone. Coryat, Crudities, I. 35, sig. D. 
2. Likenesses or portraits collectively. 


The portreiture that was upon the wal 
Withinne the temple of mighty Mars the reede. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1110. 


Unclasp me, Stranger, and unfold 
With trembling care my leaves of gold, 
Rich in Gothic portraiture. 
Rogers, V oyage of Columbus (inscribed on the original Μ5.). 
3. The art of making tei the art or prac- 
tice of portraying or depicting, whether in pic- 
tures or in words; the art of the portraitist. 
Portraiture, which, taken in its widest sense, includes 
all representation not only of human beings, but also of 
visible objects in nature, 
C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 26. 
[< portraiture, 
To paint; portray. Shaftesbury. 
a’),v. [Formerly also pourtray ; 
ς ME. portrayen, aga pourtraien, pur- 
trayen, purtreyen, ς OF. portraire, pourtraire 
(ppr. Lory F. portraire = It. protraere, 
rotrarre, < ML. protrahere, paint, depict, a 
ater use of L. protrahere, draw forth, reveal, 
extend, protract, ¢ pro, forth, + trahere, draw: 
see tractl, trait. Cf. protract.] 1. trans. 1. Το 
depict; reproduce the lineaments of; draw or 
paint to the life. 
1 haue him portreide an paynted in mi hert withinne, 


That he sittus in mi sigt me thinkes euermore. 
William of Palerne (Β. E. T. §.), 1. 445. 


Take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and pourtray 
upon it the city, even Jerusalem. Ezek. iv. 1. 
2. To depict or describe vividly in words; de- 
seribe graphically or vividly. 

Ther was nothinge that she loved so moche, ffor he was 


so like the kynge Ban as he hadde be portreyed. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 675. 


Scott portrayed with equal strength and success every 
figure in his crowded company. merson, Walter Scott. 
3+. To adorn with pictures or portraits. 


Portreid it was with briddes freshly, 
Thys fair teenage rich was in seing. 
om. of Partenay (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1008. 


Rigid spears and helmets throng’d, and shields 
Various, with boastful argument portray’d. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 84. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. To delineate, sketch, represent. 
η intrans. To paint. 
He coude songes make and wel endite, 
Juste and eek daunce and wel purtreye and write. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 96. 
portrayal (por-tra’al), ». [ς portray + -al.] 
The act of portraying; delineation; represen- 
tation. 
portrayer (por-tra’ér),n. [< ME. portrayer, por- 
treyour, < OF. portraior, pourtrayeur, a painter, 
< portraire, portray: see portray.) One who 
ortrays; a painter; one who paints, draws, or 
escribes to the life. 


Ne portreyour ne kervere of ymages. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1041. 


n. | 








portreeve (port’rév), η. 


portreiset, 7. 


portress, 0. 
portreyt, v. 
port-rope (port’rop), ”. 


port-rule (port’rél), 4. 


port-sale (port’sal), n. 


port-stopper (port’stop’ér), 2. 


Portugal’ 


portuguet, por- 


portugue 


Remembre my brotheris ston. . . . It is told me that 
the man at Sent Bridis is no klenly portrayer; therfor I 
wold fayn it myth be portrayed be sum odir man and he 
to grave it up. Paston Letters, 111. 268. 


A poet... is the faithful portrayer of Nature, whose 
features are always the same, and always interesting. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 169. 
( \ [< ME. portreve (ML. 
portireve, portgrevius), < AS. portgeréfa, a port- 
reeve, « port, a port, town, + geréfa, reeve: see 
port! and reeve.] The chief magistrate of a 
port or maritime town; in early Eng. hist., the 
representative or appointee of the crown hav- 
ing authority over a mercantile town. The ap- 
pointment was made with especial reference to the good 
order of a crowded commercial population, and the col- 
lection of royal revenues there, the functions of this offi- 
cer having a general correspondence to those of a shir- 
gerefa (sheriff) in a county. Formerly also portgrave. 


The chief magistrate of London in these times is always 
called the Port-Reeve. 


E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ITI. 491. 
Same as portass. Ascham, The 
Scholemaster, p. 7. 
See porteress. 
An obsolete form of portray. 
A rope or tackle for 
auling up and suspending the ports or covers 
of port-holes. Also port-tackle and port-lanyard. 
An instrument, or a 
system of mechanism, which carries, moves, or 
regulates the motion of a rule in a machine. — 
[< port! + sale.) A 
public sale of goods to the highest bidder; an 
auction. 
I have repaired and rigged the ship of knowledge, . . . 
that she may safely pass about and through all parts of 


this noble realm, and there make port δα of her wished 
wares, Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. iv. 


When Sylla had taken the citie of Rome, he made port- 


sale of the goods of them whom he had put to death. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 466. 


port-sill (port’sil), 1. In ship-building, a piece of 


timber let in horizontally between two frames, 
to form the upper or lower side of a port. 

A heavy piece 
of iron, rotating on a vertical axis, serving to 
close a port in a turret-ship. 


port-tackle (port’tak’1),. Same as port-rope. 
port-town (port’toun),. A town having a port, 


or situated near a port. 

(por’tu-a-ri), η. Same as portass. 
(por’tu-gal), a. and ». [Formerly 
also Portingal, Portingall (cf. OF. Portingalois, 
Sp. Portugales, ML. Portugalensis, Portu- 
guese); < Pg. Sp. Portugal (ML. Portugalia), 
Portugal, orig. (ML.) Portus Cale, ‘the port 
Cal,’ the fuller name of the city now called 
Oporto (‘the port’), transferred to the kingdom 
itself: L. portus, port; Cale, the city so called, 
now Oporto. ] T. a. Pertaining to Portugal; 


Portuguese.— Portugal crakeberry, laurel, etc. See 
the nouns. 


TI.+ 7. A native or an inhabitant of Portu- 
gal; a Portuguese. 

The Spaniards and Portugales in Barbarie, in the Indies, 
and elsewhere haue 
ordinarie confeder- 
acieand traftike with 
the Moores. 

Hakluyts Voyages, 

ΠΙ., Ded. 


teguet, ”. [Also 
portague,  por- 
tigue; < OF. por- 
tugaise (also por- 
tugalle, portuga- 
loise), a Portu- 
guese coin so 
called (see def.); 
fem. of por- 
tugais, | Portu- 
guese: see Por- 
tuguese.] A gold 
coin of Portugal, 
current in the 
sixteenth centu- 
ry, and weighing 
about 540 grains, 
worth about 
$22.50 United 
States money. 
An egge is eaten 


at one sup, and a 
portague lost at one 


cast, 
Lyly, Midas, ii. 2. 
For the compound- 
ing of my wordes, 
therein i imitate 
rich men, who, hay- 





Reverse. 
Portugue of John III., 1521-57,— British 


Museum. (Size of the original, ) 





a 


portugue 


ing store of white single money together, convert a num- 
ber of those small little sentes into great peeces of gold, 
such as double pistoles and portugues. 

Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxx. 


Face. No gold about thee? 
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porture!+ (pér’tir), ». [< port + -wre.] Car- 
riage; behavior. Halliwell. 
porture?}, ». See porturature. 
port-way!t (port’wa), m [< port! + way.] A 


Drug. Yes, 1 have a portague I have kept this half-year. paved highway. 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


And forthwith he drew out of his pocket a portegué, the 
which you shall receive enclosed herein. f 
Sir T’. More, To His Daughter (Utopia, Int., p. xxiv.). 


Portuguese (por-ti-gés‘ or -géz’), a.andn. [= 
D. Portugees = G. Portuguise = Sw. Portugis 
= Dan. Portugiser, η. (cf. D. portugeesch = G. 
portugiesisch = Sw. Dan. poriugisisk, a.) (< EK. 
or F.); ς F. Portugais = Sp. Portugués = Pg. 
Portuguez = It. Portoghese, Portuguese; with 
omission of the final element -al (retained in 
OF. Portugalois, Portingalois = Sp. Portugalé , 
ML. Portugalensis),< Portugal (ML. Portugalia), 
Portugal: see Portugal.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Portugal, a kingdom of Europe, situated 
west. of Spain. Abbreviated Pg., Port.—Portu- 
ne cut. See brilliant.—Portuguese man-of-war. 

ee man-of-war, and cut under Physalia. 

II. n. 1. An inhabitant of Portugal; as a 
collective plural, the people of Portugal.—2. 
The language of Portugal. It is one of the Ro- 
mance group of languages, and is nearly allied 
to Spanish. 

ο portuiset, π. Same as portass. 
ortulaca (por-ti-la’ki, often -lak’i), η. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700), < L. portulaca, also porci- 
laca, purslan3: see purslanel.] 1. A genus of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, type of 
the family Portulacacez and tribe Portulaceez. 
It is characterized by a one-celled ovary, with many 
ovules, 4 to 6 petals, and 8 or many stamens. There are 
about 20 species, natives mainly of the tropics, especially 
in America, and one, P. oleracea, the purslane, a weed 
widely scattered throughout temperate regions. All are 
fleshy herbs, prostrate or ascending, with thick fBioy and 
often cylindrical leaves, mainly alternate, and bearing 
terminal flowers, yellow, red, or purple, often very bright 
and showy. Many species are in cultivation, under the 
name portulaca, P. grandiflora bearing also the name of 
sun-plant, the flowers expanding in bright sunshine, 


2. [l. ¢] A plant of this genus, 


Portulacaces (por’ tii-la-ka’s6-8), n. pl. [NL. 
(Reichenbach, 1828), < Portulaca + -acex.] A 
family of dicotyledonous choripetaloas plants 
of the order Polygonales, characterized by a 
one-celled ovary with a free central placenta, 
and by the usual presence of scarious stipules, 
two sepals, five petals, and either numerous 
or less than five stamens. It includes 18 genera 
and about 150 species, natives mainly of America, with a 
few in all continents. Two thirds of the species are con- 
tained in the genus Baitaria, being fleshy-leafed herbs of 
Ameriva or Australia: of the others, Portulaca (the 
type) and Claytonia αρα the well-known spring- 
beauty of the United States) are the chief. They are 
usually smooth succulent herbs, with entire and often 
fleshy or even pulpy leaves, either alternate or opposite, 
and commonly with very bright ephemeral flowers. 


The Port-way, or High paved street named Bath-gate. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 557. (Davies.) 
port-way? (port’wa), ». [< port? + way.] One 
of the steam-passages connecting the steam- 
chest of a steam-engine with the interior of the 
steam-cylinder. Also called port. 
port-wine (port’ win’), ». Same as pordd, 
porus (po’rus), ”.; pl. port (-11). In anat. and 


*zo0l., a pore: used in a few phrases: as, porus 


excretorius,an excretory pore; porus ejaculatori- 
us, an ejaculatory pore.—Porus opticus. Sameas 
optic disk. See optic. 
porwigglet (por’wig-l), ». [A var. of polliwig.] 
A tadpole. 
That which the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 


or tadpole. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 13. 
poryt (por’i), a. [< pore? + -yl,] Porous or 
porose. 


The stones hereof are so light and pory that they will 
not sink when thrown into the water. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 217. 
porzana (por-za’ni), π. [NL.] 1. An old 
name of the small water-rail or crake of Eu- 
rope, and now a specific name of thesame. See 
Ortygometra, 2, and Crex.— 2. [έαρ.] An exten- 
sive genus of rails of the family Rallidz, founded 
by Vieillot in 1816, having a short stout bill; the 


erakes. The species are numerous and of almost world- 
wide distribution. The common crake or short-billed 





Sora Rail (Porzana carolina). 


water-rail of Europe is Porzana porzana or P. maruetta. In 
the United States the best-known species is P. carolina, 
the Carolina crake or rail, also called sora, soree, and orto- 
lan. The small yellow crake or rail of North America is 
P. noveboracensis, The little black crake or rail of America 
is P. jamaicensis. 


pose? (poz), n. 


Portulacaria (por’ti-la-ka’ri-ii), n. [NL. (N. 
J. von Jacquin, 1783), < Portulaca + -aria.] A 
genus of plants of the family Portulacacez, 
having two short sepals, four or five longer 
petals, and from four to seven stamens, unlike 
any other member of its family in its single 


ovule, and also in its winged fruit. There are 3 
species, natives of South Africa. P. Afra is a smooth 
shrub with fleshy and obovate opposite leaves, and small 
rose-colored flowers clustered in the upper axils, or form- 
ing a leafy panicle, followed by three-winged capsules 
which do not split open when ripe. It is the spek-boom 
of the Cape Colonists, and affords in many places the 
principal food of the elephant. Also purslane-tree. 


Portulacez (por-ti-l4’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. (A.L. 
de Jussieu, 1789), < Portulaca + -ex.] The 
name first used for the family Portulacacea, 
now made a tribe of that family containing 
the genus Portulaca only. 

portunian (por-ti’ni-an),a.andn. [ς Portunus 
+ -ian.]. I, a. Of or pertaining to the genus 
Portunus or the family Portunide. 

ΤΙ. x. A erab of the family Portunida, as the 
common blue edible crab of the United States, 
Callinectes hastatus. See cut under paddle-crab. κ 

Portunids (por-ti’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Por- pose? (poz), v.; pret. and pp. posed, ppr. pos- 
tunus + -ide.| A family of short-tailed ten- ing. [ς ME. poser, < OF. poser, F. poser, put, 
footed crustaceans, typified by the genus Por- place, lay, settle, lodge, ete., refl. se poser, put 
tunus, containing many crabs, some of whose oneself in a particular attitude, Sp. oe 
legs are fitted for swimming, known as paddle- pausar = Pg. pausar, poisar, pousar = 10. po- 
crabs, shutile-crabs, and swimming-crabs. See sare, pausare, put, place, < ML. pausare, cease, 
euts under paddle-crab and Platyonychus. cause to rest, place, < L. pausare, cease, ¢ 

Portunus (por-tu’nus), ». [NL. (Fabricius, oe pl pause, < Gr. παῦσις, pause: see pause, n. 
1798), ς L. Portunus, the protecting god of har- This verb, OF. poser, ete., acquired the sense 
pors,< portus, a harbor: see portl.] The typical of L. ponere, pp. positus, put, place, ete., and 
genus of the family Portunidz. came to be practically identified with it in use, 
portuoust, ». Same as portass. taking all its compounds, whence E. appose, 
porturaturet, porture?}, ». Corrupt forms of compose, depose, dispose, propose (and purpose), 
portraiture. Udall, tr.of Apophthegms of Eras- repose, suppose, οἵο., which verbs coexist in E., 
mus, pp. 208 and 99. in some cases, with forms from the L. ponere, 


pos (poz), a. Anabbreviation of positive. Also 

poz. ([Slang.] 
She shall dress me and flatter me, for I will be flattered, 

that’s pos. Addison, The Drummer, iii. 

posada (p6-sii’da), π. [Sp., < posar, lodge, rest, 
ς ML. pausare, put, lodge: see pose?, π.] An 

yinn. Southey. — 

posaune (po-zou’ne), n. [G., also bosiine, basine, 
busine, busine(= D. bazuin = Sw. Dan. basun), 
< OF. buisine = It. buccina, < L. buccina, prop. 
bucina, a trumpet: see buccina.] The German 
name of tho trombone. 

poselt(pdz),”. [<ME. pose, < AS. geposu, pose, 
eatarrh, < W.pas,acough. Cf. wheeze.] Acold 
in the head; catarrh. 

He yexeth, and he speketh thurgh the nose, 


As he were on the quakke or on the pose, 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 232. 
Distillations called rewmes or poses. 
Sir Τ. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 22. 
Now haue we manie chimnies, and yet our tenderlings 


complaine of rheumes, catarhs, and poses. 
Quoted in Forewords to Manners and Meals (E. E. T.8.), 
[XX XII. Lxiv. 


posé (po-za’), a. 


ο a iiiiiiiseese 


posed 


as compound1, depone, expone (and expound), 
impone, propone (and propound), ete., with de- 
rived forms like opponent, component, deponer t. 
ete., apposition, composition, deposition, ete.] 
I. trans. 11. To put; place; set. 
But XXXti footes pose 

Iche order of from other; croppe and tail 

To save in setting hem is thyne advail. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 78. 
2+. To put by way of supposition or hypothe- 
Sis; Suppose. 

I pose I hadde synned so and shulde now deye, 
And now am sory, that so the seint spirit agulte, 


Confesse me, and crye his grace god that al made. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 298. 


I pose that thow lovedest hire biforn. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, lL. 804, 
Yet pose I that it myght amended be. 
; Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 11. 
3. To lay down as a proposition; state; posit. 
[Recent. ] 

It is difficult to leave Correggio without at least posing 
the question of the difference between moralised and 
merely sensual art, 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 280. 


M. Janet, with perhaps pardonable patriotism, poses the 
new psychology as of French origin, but it is really con- 
nected with the past by many roots. Science, ΧΙ. 256. 
4, To place in suitable or becoming position 
or posture; cause to assume a suitable or effec- 
tive attitude: as, to pose a person for a portrait. 

It was no unusual thing to see the living models posed 
in his [(Gainsborough’s} painting-room. 

Geo. M. Brock-Arnold, Gainsborough, p. 55. 


5. To bear; conduct. [Rare.] 


Mr. Avery was a cheerful, busy, manly man, who 
himself among men as a companion and fellow-citizen, 
whose word on any subject was to go only so far as its own 
weight and momentum should carry it. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 441. 
Interchangeably posed, in her. See interchangeably. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 11. To make a supposition; put 
the case.—2. To assume a particular attitude 
orréle; endeavor to appear or be regarded (as 
something else); attitudinize, literally or fig- 
uratively: as, to pose as a model; to pose as a 
martyr. 

Ἠο . . . posed before her as a hero of the most sublime 
kind. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, vi. 


These solemn attendants simply posed, and never moved. 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 35. 


[< F. pose, standing, attitude, 
posture, pose, < poser, put, refl. put oneself in an 
attitude: see pose?,v.] 1 Attitude or position, 
whether taken naturally or assumed for effect: 
as, the pose of an actor; especially, the attitude 
in which any character is represented artisti- 
caliy; the position, whether of the whole per- 
son or of an individual member of the body: 
as, the pose of a statue; the pose of the head. 
In physiology the pose of a muscle is the latent period 


between the stimulation of a muscle-fiber and its con- 
traction. 


2. A deposit; 1 secret hoard. [Scotch.] 


Laying by a little pose, even out of such earnings, to 
help them in their old age. 
Noctes Ambrosiane, April, 1832. 


=Syn. 1. Position, Attitude, etc. See posture. 


pose? (poz), v. t.; pret. and pp. posed, ppr. posing. 


[Formerly also poze; ς ME. posen, by apheresis 
from apposen, aposen, a corruption of oposyn, 
opposen: see oppose. ‘The method of examina- 
tion in the schools being by argument, to ex- 
amine was to oppose. Hence puzzle.] 11. To 
put questions to; interrogate closely; ques- 
tion; examine. 

If any man rebuke them with that, they persecute him 
immediately, and pose him in their false doctrine, and 


make him an heretic. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 104. 


She . . . posed him, and sifted him, to try whether he 
were the very Duke of York or no. 
Bacon, Hist. Henry VII., p. 119. 
2. To puzzle, nonplus, or embarrass by a diffi- 
cult question. 
TI still am pos’d about the case, 
But wiser you shall judge, 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 110. 
A thing which would have pos’d Adam to name. 
Donne, Satires (ed. 1819). 
A sucking babe might have vosed him. 
Lamb, South-Sea House. 


[F., pp. of poser, place: see 
pose2.| In her., standing still, with all the feet 
on the ground; statant: said of a lion, horse, 
or other animal used as a bearin 


posedt (p6zd), p.a. [< pose? + ede Balanced ; 


sedate: opposed to flighty. 


An old settled person of a most ors staid, and grave 
behaviour, Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 19. (Davies.) 


ae τς ο... ὲ---υὴυὙµίο-- 





Poseideon (p6-si’dé-on), η. 


Poseidon (po-si’don), η. 


Poseidonian (p6-si-dd’ni-an), a. 


poser. 
posied (pd’zid), a. 


posit (poz’it), v. ¢. 


Poseideon 


[Gr. Ποσειδεών: see 
def.] The sixth month of the ancient Athenian 
year, corresponding to the latter half of our De- 
eember and the first half of January. 

[ς Gr. Ποσειδῶν: see 
def.] 1. In Gr. myth., one of tho chief Olym- 
pians, brother of Zeus, and supreme lord of the 
sea, sometimes looked upon as a benignant pro- 
moter of calm and prosperous navigation, but 


more often as a terrible god of storm. His con- 
sort was the Nereid Amphitrite, and his attendant train 





Poseidon overwhelming the giant Polybotes, for whom Ge or Gaia 
(on the left) makes intercession. (From a Greek red-figured vase of 
the 4th century B. C.) 


was composed of Nereids, Tritons, and sea-monsters of 
every form. In art he is a majestic figure, closely ap- 
proaching Zeus in type. His most constant attributes are 
the trident and the dolphin, with the horse, which he was 
reputed to have created during his contest with Athena 
for supremacy in Attica. The original Roman or Italic 
Neptune became assimilated to him. 

2. Inzodl: (a) A genus of worms. (0) A genus 
of hemipterous insects of the family Scuteller- 
idz. Snellen, 1863. (ο) A genus of crustaceans. 
[ς Gr. Ποσει- 
δώνιος, of Poseidon (< Ποσειδῶν, Poseidon), + 
-αμ.] Of or pertaining to Poseidon. 


Poseidon, the great and swarthy race-god of the South, 
is readily enough conceived of as coming into conflict with 
Zeus, when immigrants arriving in the country bring with 
them a Poseidonian worship. 

Gladstone, Contemporary Rev., LI. 766. 


poser (p0’zér), . [< pose} + -erl.] 1. One who 


oses or puts questions; one who questions or 
interrogates closely: an examiner. 

Let his questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for 
8 poser. _Bacon, Discourse (ed, 1887). 

The university [of Cambridge] . . . appointed Doctor 
Cranmer (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) to be the 
poser-general of all candidates in Divinity. 

Fuller, Worthies, Norfolk, ΤΙ. 462. 
2. A question that poses or puzzles; a puzzling 
or difficult question or matter. 

“‘What do you think women are good for?” ‘“That’sa 

η C. 9. Warner, Backlog Studies, Ρ. 161. 

[ς posy + -ed2.] Inseribed 
with a posy oramotto. 

Some by a strip of woven hair 

In posted lockets bribe the fair. 

Gay, To a Young Lady, with some Lampreys. 
[< L. positus, pp. of ponere, 
place: see position.] 1. To dispose, range, or 
place in relation to other objects. 

That the principle that sets on work these organs and 
worketh by them is nothing else but the modification of 
matter, or the natural motion thereof, thus or thus posited 
or disposed, is most apparently false. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 49. 
2. To lay down as a position or principle; as- 
sume as real or conceded; present as a fact; 
affirm. 

In positing pure or absolute existence as a mental datum, 


immediate, intuitive, and above proof, he mistakes the 
fact. Sir W. Hamilton. 


When it is said that the ego posits itself, the meaning is 
that the ego becomes a fact of consciousness, which it can 
only become through the antithesis of the non-ego. 

κ Chambers’s Encyc. 

position (pd-zish’on), [< F. position = Sp. 
posicion = Pg. posigdo = It. posizione, ς L. po- 
sitio(n-), a putting, position, ς ponere, pp. posi- 
tus, put, place: see ponent. Cf. apposition, 
composition, deposition, and the similar verbs 
appose, compose, depose, ete.: see pose2.] 1. 
The aggregate of spatial relations of a body or 
figure, considered as rigid, to other such bodies 
or figures; the definition of the place of a thing; 
situation. 


We have different prospects of the same thing accord- 
ing to our different positions to it. Locke, 
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The absolute position of the parties has been altered; 
the relative position remains unchanged. 
Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. 


Position, Wren said, is essential to the perfecting of 
beauty ;— a fine building is lost in a dark lane; a statue 
should stand in the air. Emerson, Woman. 


The exceptional miracles were those of exorcism, which 
occupied a very singular position in the early Church. 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 404. 


Hence—2,. Status or standing, social rank or 
condition: as, social position ; aman of position. 
Such changes as gave women not merely an advisory 


but an authoritative position on this and similar boards. 
ΔΝ. A. Rev., CXXXIX, 409. 


3. The act of positing or asserting; also, the as- 
sertion itself; affirmation; principle laid down. 


From Gods word I’mc sure you never tooke 
Such damnable positions. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. §.), p. 12. 


In order to be a truly eloquent or persuasive speaker, 
nothing is more necessary than to beavirtuous man. ‘This 
was a favourite position among the ancient rhetoricians. 

H. Biair, Rhetoric, xxxiv. 
4. A pines occupied or to be occupied. (4) 
Milit., the ground occupied by a body of troops prepara- 
tory to making or receiving an attack. (6) An office; a 
post; a situation: as, a postition ina bank. (6) In music: 
(1) The disposition of the tones of a triad or other chord 
with reference to the lowest voice-part— the /irst, original, 
or fundamental position having the root of the chord in 
that part, the second position having the next or second 
tone of the chord there, etc., and all positions except the 
first being also called inverted positions or inversions. (2) 
The disposition of the tones of a triad or other chord with 
reference to their nearness to each other, close position 
having the tones so near together that an outer voice-part 
cannot be transposed so as to fall between two middle 
parts, and open or dispersed position being the reverse of 
this. See open and close harmony, under harmony, 2 (d). 
(9) In viol-playing, same as shift. ; sty 
5. Posture or manner of standing, sitting, or 
lying; attitude: as, an uneasy position. 


you are yet too far back; I can not see you without dis- 
turbing my postition in this comfortable chair, which I have 
no mind to do. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xiv. 


6. Place; proper or appropriate place: as, his 
lance was in position; specifically (milit.), the 
proper place to make or receive an attack. 


As I expected, the enemy was found in position on the 
Big Black. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 523. 


7. In arvith., the act of assuming an approximate 
value for an unknown quantity, and thence de- 
termining that quantity by means of the data 


of a given question. A yalue of the unknown quan- 
tity is posited or assumed, and then, by means of the given 
connection between the unknown and a known quantity, 
from the assumed value of the unknown a value of the 
known is calculated. A new value of the unknownis then 
assumed, so as to make the errorless. In the rule of sim- 
ple position, only one assumption is made at the outset, 
and this is corrected by the rule of three. In the far su- 
perior rule of double position, two values are assumed, and 
the corrected value of the unknown is ascertained by the 
solution of a linear equation. Also called the rule of sup- 
position, rule of false, and rule of trial and error, 

8. In logic, the laying down of a proposition, gen- 
erally an arbitrary supposition; also, the propo- 
sition itself. Thus, inthe school disputations, the op- 
ponent would say: “ Pono that a man says that heis lying.” 
Then this act, as well as the proposition so advanced, is a 
position. ; . 

9. In ane. pros., the situation of a vowel be- 
fore two or more consonants or a double con- 
sonant, tending to retard utterance and conse- 
quently to lengthen the syllable; such com- 
bination of consonants, or the prosodic effect 


seit by it. A short vowel so situated is said to 
e in position, the syllable to be long by position, and 
the consonants to make position. A mute with succeed- 
ing liquid does not always make position, and the situa- 
tion of a short vowel before such a combination, or the 
combination itself, is known as weak position. 


10. In obsiet., the relation between the body of 
the fetus and the pelvis of the mother in any 


given presentation. There are in vertex presentations 
four positions, named according to the direction of the oc- 
ciput, which the fetal head may occupy: (1) first or left 
occipitocotyloid position, in which the occiput points to 
the left foramen ovale—the most frequent position; (2) 
second or right occipitocotyloid position, in which the occi- 
put points to the right foramen ovale; (8) third or right 
sacro-iliac position, in which the occiput points to the right 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis; (4) fourth or left occipito-sacro- 
iliac position, in which the occiput points to the left sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.. See presentution|, 6.— Absolute po- 
sition,apparent position, See the adjectives,—Angle 
of position, in astron., the angle which the line joining 
two neighboring celestial objects makes with the hour- 
circle passing through that one of the two which is re- 
garded as the principal one, and is taken as the point of 
reference. The angle is reckoned from the north point 
through the east, counter-clockwise, completely around 
the circumference.— Center of position, the same as the 
center of gravity and center of inertia: but when a body 
is viewed as composed of physical points, and the center 
of gravity is considered in relation to their positions, 
geometers designate that point the center of position.— 
Contrariety of position, See contrariety.— Eastward 
position. See eastward.—Energy of position. See 
energy, πο αν osition. See geographical.— 
Geometry of position. See geometry.—Guns of posi- 
tion. See gun!.—Inverted position. See def, 4 (¢) (1), 


position (pd-zish’on), ο. t. 


positive 


—Long by position. See /ongl.— Mean position. See 
mean3,— Original position, in music, that disposition of 
the tones of a triad or chord in which the root is at the 
bottom : opposed to inversion or inverted position.— Posi- 
tion augle. See angle3.=Syn.1. Station, spot, locality, 
post.—3. Thesis, assertion, doctrine.—5, Attitude, Pose, 
etc. See posture. 
[ς position, n.] To 
place with relation to other objects; set in a 
definite place. 

They are always positioned so that they stand upon 1 solid 
angle with the ‘‘ basal plane.” Encyc. Brit., X V1. 348. 


positional (po-zish’on-al),a. [< position + -al.] 


f or pertaining to position; relating to or de- 
pending on position. 

A strange conceit, ascribing unto plants positional oper- 

ations. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 7. 


position-finder (p6-zish’on-fin’dér), mn. An 
instrument for determining the exact distance 
and direction of an object, used especially in 
sea-coast fortifications that the large cannon 


may be accurately pointed. The position-finder is 
placed at some distance from the cannon, and concealed 
as far as possible from the view of ar enemy. This necessi- 
tates some replotting device for the purpose of converting 
range and azimuth as measured from the position-finder 
into corresponding range and azimuth from the cannon ; 
this information is telephoned or otherwise communi- 
cated to the gunner, who is thus able to point the cannon 
at the object when it is not visible to him. In practice 
the position-finder tracks a vessel and keeps a chart of 
her movements from which her position at the end of a 
short interval of time may be predicted. 


position-micrometer (p0-zish’on-mi-krom’e- 


tér), n. .A micrometer for measuring angles 
of position (see angle of position, under posi- 
tion), which are read upon'a graduated circle. 
It has a single thread, or a pair of parallel threads, which 
can be revolved aruund the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-glass in a plane perpendicular to the axis of 


[< ME. positif (= 
D. positief = G. Sw. Dan. positiv), < OF. (and 
F.) positif= Sp. Pg. It. positivo, < L. positivus, 
settled by arbitrary appointment or agreement, 
positive, < positus, pp. of ponere, put: see posi- 
tion.) I, a. 1. Laid down as a proposition; 
affirmed; stated; express: as, a positive decla- 
ration.—2. Of an affirmative nature; possess- 
ing definite characters of its own; of a kind to 
excite sensation or be otherwise directly ex- 
perienced; not negative. Thus, light is posi- 
tive, darkness negative; man is positive, non- 
man negative. 

To him, as to his uncle, the exercise of the mind in dis- 
cussion was a positive pleasure. Macaulay. 


The force of what seems a positive desire for an object is 
in many cases derived from a negative desire or aversion 
to some correlative pain. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 581. 


3. Arbitrarily laid down; determined by dec- 
laration, enactment, or convention, and not 


by nature: opposed to natural. Thus, the phe- 
nomenon of onomatopcia shows that words are in some 
degree natural, and not altogether positive; so, positive 
law, positive theology. [This sense, the original one in 
Latin, is a translation of Greek θέσει.] 

4, Imperative; laid down as a command to be 
followed without question or discretion: as, 
positive orders. 


In laws, that which is natural bindeth universally; that 
which is positive, not so. . . . Although no laws but posi- 
tive are mutable, yetall arenot mutable which be positive. 

Hooker. 
5. Unquestionable; indubitable; certain; hence, 
experiential. 
’Tis positive against all exceptions, lords, 
That our superfluous lackeys . . . were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 25. 

The unity and identity of structure in an organism in 
which a law of action may be inferred form the condition 
of positive science. 

ΕΜ. Mulford, The Nation, The Foundation of Civil Order, i. 


6. Confident; fully assured. 


I am sometimes doubting when I might be positive. 
Rymer. 
7. Over-confident in opinion and. assertion; 
dogmatic. 
Some positive persisting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always so. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 668. 
Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 
The positive pronounce without dismay. 
Cowper, Conversation, 


81. Actually or really officiating or discharging 
the duties of an office. 


I was, according to the Grand Signior his commande- 
ment, very courteously interteined by Peter, his positiue 
prince, Hakiuyt’s Voyages, II. 289. 


9. Not reversed. (a) Greater than zero; not mea- 
sured in a reyersed direction: signifying the absence of 
such reversal. (b) In photog., representing lights by 
lights and shades by shades, and not the reverse. (c) Be- 
ing that one of two opposite kinds which is arbitrarily 
considered as first: as, positive electricity. In all these 
senses opposed to negative. — 


* the telescope, aire 
Miss Eyre, draw yourchair still a littlefarther forward; POSitive (poz’i-tiv), a. andn. 


positive 


10. Not comparative. Especially, in gram., signify- 
ing a quality without an inflection to indicate comparison 
as to the intensity of that quality.— Positive Ὃ ον” 
tion, in law, an allegation made without reserve, as dis 
tinguished from an allegation made on information and 
belief or argumentatively.— Positive attribute, an at- 
tribute whose real nature is analogous to the form of a 
positive term.— Positive colors. See color.— Positive 
crystal, See refraction and hemihedrism.— Positive de- 
gree, in gram., the simple value of an adjective or ad- 
verb, without comparison or relation to increase or dimi- 
nution: used by antithesis to comparative and superlative 
degree: see comparison, 5.— Positive discrepancy, the 
relation between the testimony of two witnesses one of 
whom explicitly affirms what the other explicitly denies.— 
Positive distinction, a distinction which distinguishes 
two real existences : opposed to negative distinction, which 
distinguishes an existence from a non-existence.— Posi- 
tive electricity, ens, entity, evidence, eyepiece. See 
the nouns.—Positive judgment, in logic, an affirmative 


Positivist (poz’i-tiv-ist), n. 
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tence; not mere negation; undoubting assur- 
ance; full confidence; peremptoriness. 


- positivism (poz’i-tiv-izm), η. [= F. positivisme; 


as positive + -ism.] 1. Actual or absolute 
knowledge. 

The metaphysicians can never rest till they have taken 
their watch to pieces and have arrived at a happy posttiv- 
ism as to its structure. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 150. 
2. [cap.] The Positive philosophy (which see, 
under positive). 
[= F. positiviste ; 
as positive + -ist.] One who maintains the ἄοο- 
trines of the Positive philosophy. 


positivistic (poz’i-ti-vis’tik),a. [ς Positivist + 


-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Positivists or 


proposition.—Positive law, in the philosophy of juris- x Positivism. 


prudence and legislation, the body of laws prescribed or 
controlling human conduct, as distinguished from laws 
so called which are merely generalizations of what has 
been observed to take place; law set as a rule to which 
itself requires conformity. Some have included divine 
law, others only human law; judicial as well as statutory 
law is included,— Positive misprision, motion, organ. 
See the nouns.—Positive philosophy, a philosophical 
system founded by Auguste Comte (1798-1857). Its main 
octrines are as follows. All speculative thought passes 
through three stages —the theological, the metaphysical, 
the positive. The theological stage is that in which liv- 
ing beings with free will are supposed to account for 
phenomena; the metaphysical is that in which unverifiable 
abstractions are resorted to; the positive is that which 
contents itself with general descriptions of phenomena. 
The sciences are either abstract or concrete. The ab- 
stract discover regularities, the concrete show in what 
manner these regularities are applicable to special cases. 
The abstract sciences are (1) mathematics, ©) astronomy, 
(3) physics, (4) chemistry, (5) biology, (6) sociology. They 
must be studied in this order, since each after the first 
rests on the preceding. Especially, sociology must be 
‘founded on biology. The development of. civilization 
has taken place according to certain laws or regularities. 
The civilized community is a true organism —a Great 
Being —to which individuals are related somewhat as 
cells to an animal organism. This Great Being should 
be an object of worship; and this worship should be 
systematized after the model of the medieval church.— 
Positive pleasure or pain, a state of pleasure or pain 
exceeding the neutral point; a pleasure or pain which is 
such irrespective of comparison with other states.—Posi- 
tive pole of a voltaic pile or battery. See pole? and 
electricity.— Positive precision. See precision.— Posi- 
tive prescription. See prescription, 3 (a).— Positive 
roof, direct proof deducing the conclusion as a particu- 
ar case of some general rule, without the use of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, etc.— Positive quantity, in alg., an 
affirmative or additive quantity, which character is indi- 
cated by the sign +- (plus) prefixed to the quantity, called 
in consequence the positive sign. Positive is here used in 
contradistinction to negative.—Positive term, a term 
not in form affected with the negative sign.— Positive 
whole, a whole which has parts: opposed to a negative 
whole, or something called a whole as being indivisible. 


IL, ». 1. That which settles by absolute ap- 
pointment. 


Positives . . . while under precept cannot be slighted 
without slighting morals also. 
_ Waterland, Scripture Vindicated, iii. 37. 
2. That which is capable of being affirmed; 
reality. 
Rating positives by their privatives. 
+m ¥ 5 South, Sermons, I. ii. 


positivity (poz-i-tiv’i-ti), η. 


positort (poz’i-tor), n. 


posituret (poz’i-tir), n. 


posnet (pos’net’), n. 


posologic (pos-6-loj’ik), a. 


posological (pos-6-loj‘i-kal), a. 


[= F. positivité ; 
as positive + -ity.] Positiveness in any sense. 

There is a time, as Solomon. . . teaches us, when a 
fool should be answered according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit, and lest others too easily yield 
up their faith and reason to his imperious dictates, Cou- 
rage and positivity are never more necessary than on such 
an occasion. Watts, Improvement of Mind, i. 9. 


The property which renders a structure capable of un- 
dergoing excitatory change is expressed by relative posi- 
tivity, the condition of discharge by relative negativity. 

Nature, XXX VIII. 141. 
[< L. positor, one who 
lays, a builder, founder, ¢ ponere, eee, 
put, lay: see posit.] A depositor. akluyt’s 
Voyages, Il. 249. 
[ς OF. positure = Sp. 
Pg. It. positura, < L. positura, position, posture, 
ς ponere, pp. positus, put, place: see posit, and 
ef. posture.| Posture. 

First he prayed, and then sung certain Psalmes, ... 


resembling the Turks in the positure of their bodies and 
often prostrations. Sandys, Travailes, p. 96. 


[Early mod. E. also post- 
net, posenet; ς ME. posnett, posnette, postnet, < 


OF. pocenet, pozonet, poconet, dim. of pogon, Β 
pot, < pot, a pot: see pot.] A small basin or 
porringer; also, a small vessel of fanciful 
form. 

The cunning man biddeth set on a posnet, or some pan 
with nayles, and seeth them, and the witch shal come in 
while they be in seething, and within a fewe daies after 
her face will be all bescratched with the nayles. 

Gifford, Dialogue on Witches (1603). (Halliwell.) 
Then skellets, pans, and posnets put on, ς 
Το make them porridge without mutton. 

Cotton’s Works (1734), p. 17. (Halliwell) 


A silver posnet to butter eggs. Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 
[= F. posologique ; 
< posolog-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to posology. 
[< posologic + 


-al.| Same as posologic. : 
posology (p6-sol’6-ji), m. [= F. posologie ; < Gr. 
πόσος, how much, + -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, speak: see 


-ology.| The doctrine of quantity. (@) A name 
suggested by Bentham for the science of quantity. (0) 
That part of medical science which is concerned with the 
doses or quantities in which medicines ought to be ad- 
ministered. 


3. In gram., the positive degree.—4. In pho- poss, v. An obsolete or dialectal form of push. 


tog., a picture in which the lights and shades posse (pos’é), 2. 


are rendered as they are in nature: opposed to 
negative. Positives are usually obtained by 
printing from negatives. See negative and pho- 
tography.— 5. Same as positive organ.—Alabas- 
xtrine positive. See alabastrine. 

positively (poz’i-tiv-li), adv. Ina positive man- 
ner. (a) Absolutely; by itself; independently of any- 
thing else; not comparatively. 


The good or evil which is removed may be esteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not positively or auply. 
acon. 


(b) Not negatively; really; in its own nature; directly; 
inherently: thus, a thing is positively good when it. pro- 
duces happiness by its own qualities or operation: it is 
negatively good when it prevents an evil or does not pro- 
duce it. (c) Certainly; indubitably; decidedly. 


Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, 
Before I positively speak herein. 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 2. 25. 


So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you; positively you 
sha’n’t escape. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


(d) Directly ; explicitly: as, the witness testified positively 


to the fact. (e) Peremptorily; in positive terms; ex- 
pressly. 
I would ask . . . whether the whole tenor of the divine 


law does not positively require humility and meekness? 
Bp. Sprat. 
The Queen found it expedient to issue an order positive- 
ly forbidding the torturing of state-prisoners on any pre- 
tence whatever. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
(f) With full confidence or assurance : as, I cannot speak 
positively in regard to the fact. (g) By positive electri- 

city : as, positively electrified. See electricity. 

positiveness (poz’i-tiv-nes), π. The state of 
being positive; actualness; reality of exis- 


* 
possess (po-zes’), v. ἴ. 


nm [ς ML. posse, power, a noun 
use of the L. inf. posse, be able: see potent and 
power.| 1. Possibility. A thing is said to be in 
posse when it may possibly be(in familiar language, often 
a softened denial of existence ; in philosophical language, 
ready to be, in germ); in esse, when it actually is. 


Those are but glorious dreams, and only yield him 
A happiness tn posse, not in esse. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, i. 1. 
2. A sheriff’s posse comitatus (see below); in 
general, a body or squad of men. 


It was high noon, and the posse had been in saddle since 


awn. 
M. N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, p. 20. 


Posse comitatus, the power of the county; in law, the 
body of men which the sheriff is empowered to call into 
service to aid and support him in the execution of the law, 
as in case of rescue, riot, forcible entry and occupation, 
etc. It includes all male persons above the age of fifteen. 
In Great Britain peers and clergymen are excluded by stat- 
ute. The word comitatus is often omitted, and posse alone 
is used in the same sense (see def. 2). 


possedet, v. {. [< OF. posseder, possess: see pos- 
sess. } To possess. 
None other persone may... ede it or clayme it. 

7 Sir T. Eljot, The ος, iii. 8. 
[< ME. possessen, ¢ OF. 
possesser, possess, < L. possessus, pp. of possi- 
dere (> It. possedere, possidere = gp. oseer = 
Pg. possuir = Pr. possedir, possider = F. possé- 
der), have and hold, be master of, possess, per- 
haps orig. ‘remain near,’ < po-, *post-, akin to 
pro-, before, + sedere, sit, dwell: see sit. Cf. 
obsess, assessor, siege, ete.| 1. To own; have 
as a belonging, property, characteristic, or at- 
tribute. 


possess 


So shall you share all that he doth possess, 
By having him. hak., R. and J., i. δ. 98. 

These possess wealth as sick men possess fevers, 

Which trulier may be said to possess them. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 
St. Peter’s can not have the magical power over us that 
‘the red and gold covers of our first picture-book possessed. 
Emerson, Domestic Life. 


2. To seize; take possession of; make one’s 
self master of. 


Let us go up atonce and possess it; for we are well able 
to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 


Remember 

First to possess his books. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 100. 
The English marched toward the river Eske, intending 
to possess a hill called Under-Eske. Sir J. Hayward. 


3. To put in possession; make master or 
owner, whether by force or legally: with of be- 
fore the thing, and now generally used in the 
passive or reflexively: as, to possess one’s self 
of another’s secret; to be or stand possessed of 
a certain manor. 
Sithe god hathe chose the to be his knyzt, 
And posseside the in thi right, 
Thoue him honour with al thi myght. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 4. 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did stand possess'd. 
Shak., Rich. I1., ii. 1. 162. 
We here possess 
Thy son of all thy state. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 
Five hundred pound a yeare ’s bequeath’d to you, 
Of which I here possesse you: all is yours. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, 
{ed. Pearson, 1874, II. 305). 
Our debates possessed me so fully of the subject that I 
wrote and printed an anonymous pamphlet on it. 
Franklin, Autobiography, Ρ. 118. 


4, Tohave and hold; oceupy in person; hence, 
to inhabit. 


Houses and fields and vineyards shall be possessed again 
in this land. Jer. xxxii. 15. 


They report a faire Riuer and at least 30. habitations 
doth possesse this Country. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, II, 194. 


5. To occupy; keep; maintain; entertain: most- 
ly with a reflexive reference. 

In your patience possess ye [ye shall win, revised version] 
your souls. Luke xxi. 19. 


Then we [anglers] sit on cowslip-banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness as these 
silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly 
by us. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 109. 

It is necessary to an easy and happy life to possess our 
minds in such a manner as to be always well satisfied with 
our own reflections. Steele, Tatler, No, 251. 


6. To imbue; impress: with with before the 
thing. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our minds with 
an habitual good intention. Addison. 


Hence. . . it is laid down by Holt that to possess the 
people with an ill opinion of the government — that is, of 
the ministry —is a libel. allam. 


7. To take possession of; fascinate; enthrall; 
affect or influence so intensely or thoroughly 
as to dominate or overpower: with with before 
the thing that fills or dominates. 
A poets brayne, possest with layes of loue. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 56. 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine éye 
And all my soul and all my every part. 
Shak., Sonnets, lxii. 
I have been touched, yea, and possessed with an extreme 
wonder at those your virtues. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 2. 
This [fancy] so possessed him and so shook his mind that 
he dared not stand at the door longer, but fled for fear the 
tower should come down upon him. 
Southey, Bunyan, p. 16. 


8. To have complete power or mastery over; 
dominate; control, as an evil spirit, influence, 
or passion: generally in the passive, with by, 
of, or with. 

They also which saw it told them by what means he that 
was possessed of the devils was healed. ’ Luke viii. 36. 


Unless you be possess’d with devilish spirits, 
You cannot but forbear to murder me. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI1., iv. 7. 80. 


One of those fanatic infidels possessed by the devil who 
are sometimes permitted to predict the truth to their fol- 
lowers. Irving, Granada, p. 23. 


‘ 


9+. To put in possession of information; in- 
form; tell; acquaint; persuade; convince. 


Possess us, possess us; tell us something of him. 
hak., T. N., ii. 3. 149. 
The merchants are possess’d 
You've been a pirate. 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 
I see it don with some artifice and labour, to possess the 


people that they might amend thir present condition by 
his or by his Sons restorement. 


Milton, Kikonoklastes, xxvii. 





possess 


Whether they were English or no, it may be doubted ; 
yet they believe they were, for the French have’ so pos- 
sessed them. Ν. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 57. 


10}. To attain; achieve; accomplish. 


Where they in secret counsell close conspird, 
How to effect so hard an enterprize, 
And to possesse the purpose they desird. 

Spenser, Ἐ. Q., III. iii. 51. 
=Syn. Have, Possess, Hold, Own, Occupy. Have is the 
most general of these words; it may apply to a tempo- 
rary or to a permanent possession of a thing, to the hav- 
ing of that which is one’s own or another’s: as, to have 
good judgment ; to have another’s letter by mistake. Pos- 
sess generally applies to that which is external to the pos- 
sessor, or, if not external, is viewed as something to be 
used: as, to possess a library; if we say a man possesses 
hands, we mean that he has them to work with; to pos- 
sess reason is to have it with the thought of what can be 
done with it. To hold is to have in one’s hands to control, 
not necessarily as one’s own: as, to hold a fan or a dog 
for a lady; to hold a title-deed; to hold the stakes fora 
contest. Το own is to have a good and legal title to; one 
may own that which he does not hold or oceupy and can- 
not get into his possession, asa missing umbrella or a stolen 
horse. Occupy is chiefly physical: as, to occupy a house; 
one may occupy that which he does not own, as a chair, 


room, office, position. 
Let me have the land 
Which stretches away upon either hand. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 
Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, 
a prince who must be allowed to have possessed some tal- 
ents for administration. | Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


Holding Corioliin the name of Rome. Shak., Cor., i. 6.37. 


Habitually savages individually own their weapons and 
implements, their decorations, their dresses. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 292. 


Paiaces which ought to be αμα by better men. 
acaulay, Hist. Eng., xvi. 


possessed (po-zest’), p.a. Controlled by some 
evil spirit or influence; demented; mad. 


He’s coming, madam; but in very strange manner. He 
is, sure, possessed, madam. Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 9. 


Corv. The man is mad! 
Corb. What’s that? 
Corv. He is possesst. B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 6. 


possession (po-zesh’on),». [< ME. possession, 
possessyone, possessioun, < OF. (and F.) posses- 
sion = Sp. posesion = Pg. possessiio = It. pos- 
sessionc, possessio, ¢ Li. possessio(n-), a seizing, 
possession, ¢ possessus, pp. Of possidere, pos- 
sess: see possess.] 1. The act of possessing, or 
the state of being possessed; the having, hold- 
ing, or detaining of property in one’s power or 
control; the state of owning or controlling; 
actual seizing or oeeupend, either rightful or 
wrongful. One man may have the possession 
of a thing, and another may have the right of 
property in it. 
Ministering light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 


Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things. Milton, P. L., iv. 666. 


It is ill going to law for an estate with him who is in 


possession of it, and enjoys the present profits, to feed his 
cause. Dryden, Ded. of Third Misc. 


You see in their countenances they are at home, and in 
quiet possession of their present instant as it passes. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
If the possession be severed from the property, if A. 
has the jus proprietatis, and B. by some unlawful means 
has gained possession of the lands, this is an injury to A. 
Thus... B.... hathonly ... a bare or naked posses- 
sion. Blackstone, Com., III. x. 


If . . . mere possession could confer sovereignty, they 
had that possession, and were entitled to that sovereignty. 
Story, Discourse, Sept. 18, 1828. 


2. In Jaw, the physical control which belongs 
of right to unqualified ownership; the having 
a thing in such manner as to exclude the con- 
trol of other persons; that detention of or do- 
minion over a thing by one person which pre- 
cludes others from the adverse physical occu- 


Paney of or dominion over it. In modern law the 
egal conception of possession is intermediate between the 
conception of right and that of physical occupancy, and 
shares something of the qualities of both; but there is great 
difference of view as to the precise signification and the 
resulting proprieties of use. In general, all are agreed that 
a master has possession of a thing which belongs to him 
but is in the hand of his servant, however far away; but a 
lender has not possession of a chattel in the hand of the 
borrower. In respect to real estate, the landlord was for- 
merly said to have possession, and the tenant was not said 
to possess or have possession, but only to be in possession. 
The distinction is now more commonly expressed by say- 
ing that the tenant has actual possession ( pedis possessio), 
although the legal possession may be in the landlord. The 
servant’s or tenant’s POSITION 8 legal in the sense of be- 
ing lawful, but is not the legal possession in the sense in 
which that term is used in contrast to mere physical occu- 
pancy without any right of ownership. Possession is some- 
times said to involve the intent to exclude others, but a 
man may have possession without such intent, as where 
he has given a thing away, and it has not been removed; 
or even without the consciousness of possessing, as where 
a thing is forgotten or supposed to be lost. In Roman 
law, μέρη required not only physical control, but 
also the animus domini. When these two elements con- 
curred, there existed a right which was protected against 
everybody, including the rightful owner, If he disturbed 
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the possession, he could not in defense to the action (in- 
terdict) brought by the possessor plead title, but he 
had to resort to a separate action in order to assert his 
right. It was not necessary in order to make this protec- 
tion that the possession should be in good faith, but good 
faith was necessary in order to make possession ripen into 
title by prescription. In some modern systems of law, for 
example the French code, possession acquired in good 
faith gives an ownership of chattels. 


3. The thing possessed; in the plural, goods, 
land, or rights owned; belongings: as, your 
friendship is one of my richest possessions ; the 
French possessions. | 


The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions. 
Obadiah 17. 
When the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful; for he had great possessions. Mat. xix. 22. 


Neither your letters nor silence needs excuse; your 
friendship is to me an abundant possession, though you re- 
member me but twice in a year. Donne, Letters, xli. 


Hence —4. Property; wealth. 


Fy on possessioun 
But if a man be vertuous withal. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Franklin’s Tale, ]. 14. 


5. In international law, a country or territory 
held by right of conquest. Bouwvier.—6. Per- 
suasion; conviction. 


I have a strong possession that. with this five hundred 
I shall win five thousand. Cibber, Provoked Husband, i. 


Whoever labours under any of these possessions is as un- 
fit for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 
Swift, Conversation. 


7. The state of being under the control of evil 
spirits or of madness; madness; lunacy: as, 
demoniacal possession. 


I knew he was not in his perfect wits... . 
How long hath this possesston held the man? 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 44. 
There are some sins so rooted, so rivetted in men, so 
incorporated, so consubstantiated in the soul, by habitual 
custom, as that those sins have contracted the nature of 
ancient possessions. Donne, Sermons, xiv. 


Forms of madness which were for ages supposed to re- 
sult from possession are treated successfully in our hospi- 
tals. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 375. 


Actual possession, sometimes called natural lon, 
occupancy to the actual exclusion of possession by any 
others, except such as hold as the servants of the possessor 
or as representing him, and so hold without any right to 
detain as againsthim. Thus, aman isin actual possession of 
his house when he leaves it in charge of his wife or servant, 
but not when he leaves it in charge of a tenant having a 
right to retain it.— Adverse possession. See adverse. 
—Chose in possession, See chose2._ Constructive 
possession, possession in law, sometimes called civil or 
juridical possession, a possession through the occupancy of 
others, or that peg eager which is imputed by the law to 
one who has title to a thing of which no one is in actual 
possession, as for instance wild and unoccupied land, See 
seizin.— Delivery of juridical possession. See delivery. 
— Demoniacal possession. See ημών ο Ῥηνολ tn 
possession, the authority granted by a court to the pre- 
sumptive heirs of an absentee, who has not been heard of 
for acertain period of years, to take possession of his prop- 
erty.— Estate in possession, technically, an estate so 
created as to vest in the owner thereof a present right of 
present enjoyment: referring not to the fact of the thing 
owned being in the owner’s possession, which may or may 
not be the case, but to the fact that the right of present 
possession is an estate or titlein the owner, as distinguished 
from an expectant estate.—In possession, said of a person 
in actual possession of a thing, or a thing in the actual 
possession of a person, as distinguished from mere owner- 
ship. Thus, when a testator gives all his possessions or 
everything which he may possess at death, he gives not 
only the things of which he may be in possession, but also 
his property of which others may bein possession. When 
used of an estate, it designates such an estate or interest 
as gives a right οκ. as distinguished from an ex- 
pectant estate. us, a gift to one person to take effect 
after the death of another is said to vest in possession when 
the death occurs irrespective of actual taking possession.— 
Juridical possession. See constructive ion, above, 
and delivery.— Naked ας mere possession with- 
out color of right.—Natural possession. Sameas actual 
possession.— To give possession, to put into another’s 
control or occupancy.—To take possession, to enter 
upon or to take under control or occupancy. 


The Lord of Love went b 
ession of his flowery throne. 
illiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 221. 


Unity of possession. See estate in joint tenancy, un- 
der estate.— Vacant possession, a phrase used occasion- 
ally of lands not in the possession of any person.— Writ 
of possession, in Jaw, a process directing a sheriff to 
put a person in cyan possession of property recov- 
ered in ejectment.=Syn. 1. Ownership, occupation, ten- 
ure, control. See possess. 


possessiont (po-zesh’on), v.t. [< possession, n.] 
To invest with property. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred possesseth 
and possessioneth, Carew. 
possessional (po-zesh’on-al), a. [= F. posses- 
stonnel = Sp. posesional; as possession + -al.] 
Same as possessive. Imp. Dict. 
possessionary (po-zesh’on-a-ri), a. [< ML. 
*nossessionarius, < Li. possessio(n-), possession : 
see possession.] Relating to or implying pos- 
session. Imp. Dict. 
possessionert (po-zesh’on-ér),. [ς ME, pos- 
sessioner, < OF. possessionaire = Sp. posesio- 


To take 


possessory (po-zes’6-ri), a. 


posset ο δή, η. 


posset 


nero, < ML. *possessionarius: see possessionary. | 
1. One who owns or has actual possession of a 
thing, or power over it; a possessor. 

They were a kind of people who, having been of old free- 


men and possessioners, the Lacedzemonians had. conquered 
them. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. i. 


This term, ‘‘the Possessioners,” was a popular circulat- 
ing coinage struck in the mint of our reformer [Robert 
Crowley], and probably included much more than meets 
our ear, Every land-owner, every proprietor, was a Pos- 
‘Sessioner. 1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 378. 
2. A member of a religious order endowed with 
lands, etc., as distinguished from those orders 
whose members lived entirely by alms; amem- 
ber of one of the orders possessing lands and 
revenues; a beneficed clergyman. 

Ne ther it nedeth nat for to be geve, 

As to possessioners, that mowen lyve, 

Thanked be God, in wele and habundaunce, 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1, 14. 


Thise possessioneres preche. Piers Plowman (B), v. 144. 


possessive (po-zes’iv), a. and ».. [< F. posses- 
sif = Sp. posesivo = Pg. It. possessivo,  1,. pos- 
Sessivus, possessive (in gram.), ς possessus, pp. 
of possidere, possess: see possess.) I, a. Per- 
taining to or denoting possession; expressing 
possession: as in a lady’s dress, their house, a 
mere notion of John’s. 
What mean these liv’ries and possessive keys? 


What mean these bargains, and these needless sales? 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 9. 
Possessive case, in gram., the genitive case, or the case 


of nouns, pronouns, etc., which expresses possession and 
other kindred and derived relations. 
The supposition that the apostrophe ’s as a mark of the 
ssive case is a segment of his, a question which has 
een lately revived, is here denied. 
A, Hume, Orthographie (BE. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 
Possessive pronoun, a derivative adjective formed from 
a personal pronoun, and denoting possession or property, 
as in my book your hand. . 
ΤΙ. ». 1. A pronoun or other word denoting 
possession.—2, The possessive case. 


Their and theirs are the possessives likewise of they, 
when they is the plural of it, and are therefore applied 
things. Johnson, English Grammar. 


possessively (po-zes’iv-li), adv. Ina manner 


xdenoting possession. 


possessor (po-zes’or), n. [Formerly possessour ; 
I’. possesseur = Sp. posesor = Pg. possessor = 
It. possessore, < Li. possessor, possessor, ¢ pos- 
sidere, pp. possessus, possess: see possess.] One 
who possesses; one who has or enjoys anything; 
one who owns; one who holds, occupies, or con- 
trols any species of property, real or personal. 

Whereby great riches, gathered manie a day, 

She in short space did often bring to nought, 

And their possessours often did dismay. 

Spenser, F. Q., TV. i. 29. 
And yet he lived as chearfully and contentedly, by the 
possessor 


faith he had in God’s goodness, as if he had been 
of the whole world. Sharp, Works, V. iv. 


Riches are the instruments of serving the purposes of 

heaven or hell, according to the τα Αφ’ of the posses- 
sor. Steele, Spectator, No. 466. 
Bona-fide possessor. See bona jide.=Syn. Owner, pro- 
prietor, holder, master, lord. ‘ 
[< F. possessoire = 
Sp. posesorio = Pg. It. possessorio, < LiL. posses- 
sorius, possessory, < L. possessor, a possessor: 
see possessor.] 1. Pertaining to possession. 

A possessory feeling in the heart. Chalmers. 

But it will be based upon fear, and, among lower ani- 
mals, inherited habit, rather than upon any sense of pos- 
sessory right. Westminster Rev., CXXVI. 134. 


2. Having possession: as, a possessory lord. 


Absolute equality among nations is established, and their 
commercial rights are to be held the same as those of the 
possessory government. \N. A. Rev., CXLIT, 125. 


3. In law, arising from possession: as, a pos- 
sessory interest. 


The motive of the guardian must not be tainted by a 
selfish greed to get the land which the ward held by pos- 
sessory right. N. A. Rev., CXLITI. 438. 


Possessory action, an action to determine the right of 
possession, as distinguished from one to determine the 
title to the thing. See petitory. 


If a essory action be brought within six months 
after the avoidance, the patron shall (notwithstanding 
such usurpation and institution) recover that very pres- 
entation which gives back to him the seisin of the ad- 
vowson. Blackstone, Com., ITI. xvi. 


Possessory judgment, in Scots law, a judgment which 
entitles a person who has been in uninterrupted posses- 
sion for seven years to continue his possession until the 
question of right shall be decided at law. 


Either touching possessory judgments of ecclesiastical 
livings, or concerning nominations thereunto, 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 6. 

[< ME. posset, possett, pos- 

syt (cf. F. posset, possette, < Ἡ. 1); perhaps < Ir. 

pusoid, a posset; cf. W. posel, curdled milk, a 

posset, < posiaw, gather, heap. ‘The L. posca, 





posset 


a drink of mingled vinegar and water, is prob. 
not concerned.} A drink composed of hot milk 
curdled by some infusion, as wine or other 
liquor, formerly much in favor both as a luxury 
and as medicine. 

1 have drugg’d their 


That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 6. 


After supper to dancing and singing till about twelve 
at night; and then we had a good sack possett for them, 
and an excellent cake. Pepys, Diary, Jan. 6, 1667. 


Having had several violent fits of an ague, recourse was 
had to... drinking carduus posset, then going to bed and 
sweating. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1682, 


Posset is an excellent mixture of hot ale, milk, sugar, 
spices, and sippets or dice of bread or oat cake, almost if 
not quite universal for supper on Christmas eve. 

L. Jewitt, Ceramic Art of Gr. Britain (first ed.), I. 108. 
posseti (poset), v. t. [< posset, n.] To curdle; 
coagulate. are. | 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 68. 
posset-ale (pos’et-al), n. Posset made with ale, 
used in medicine in the seventeenth century. 


posset-cup (pos’et-kup), ». Απ old English 


ts, 





Posset-cup. 


vessel of coarse pottery, with two or more 
handles, used in drinking posset. 


posset-pot (pos’et-pot), x. Same as posset-cup. 

possettt, απ. A Middle English form of posset. 
osshet, v. A Middle English form of push. 

Possibilist (pos‘i-bil-ist), n. [ς F. possibiliste 
= Sp. Posibilista; as L. possibilis, possible, + 
-ist.] 1. A member of a Spanish political party 
which aims at the establishment of a republic 
by constitutional means. 


Thus Castelar and his followers constitute what is called 
the Possibilist party, which, although numbering few par- 
tisans among the people, yet comprises several distin- 
guished and upright individuals. 

Fortnightly Rev., XX XIX. 115. 


2. A member of a modern socialistic faction 
in France. 

possibility (pos-i-bil’i-ti), n.; pl. possibilities 
(-tiz). [< ME. possibilitee, possybilite, < OF. 
possibilite, F. possibilité = Sp. posibilidad = 
Pg. possibilidade = It. possibilita, « LL. possi- 
bilita(t-)s, possibility, ς L. possibilis, possible: 
see possible.] 1. The mode of that which is 
possible; the fact of being possible. 


There is no let but that, as often as those books are read, 
and need so requireth, the stile of their differences may 
expressly be mentioned to bar even all possibility ee error. 

| ooker. 


It is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of excellence. Johnson. 


He looked so virtuous that he might commit any crime 
and no one would believe in the possibility of his guilt. 
Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vi. 


2. Athing possible; that which may take place 
or come into being. 


Consider him antecedently to his creation, while yet he 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and. only in the num- 
ber of possibilities, and consequently could have nothing 
to recommend him to Christ’s affection. South. 


Never country had such a fortune, as men call fortune, 
as this, in its geography, its history, and in its majestic 
possibilities, Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 


3. Specifically, in law, a chance or expectation ; 
an uncertain thing which may or may not hap- 


en. It is near or ordinary, as where an estateis limited 
one after the death of another; or remote or extraordi- 
nary, as where it is limited to a man provided he shall be 
married to a certain woman, and then that she shall die, 
and he be married to another. Wharton.— πλ pos- 
sibility. See logical_—Permanent possibility. See 
permanent.— Physical possibility, compatibility with 
the laws of nature.—Possibility of issue extinct, a 
term, ος of some importance in the law of real prop- 
erty, used to designate the effect of the age of a woman un- 
der a gift conditioned on having issue. The highest au- 
thorities in medical jurisprudence sustain the proposition 
that a woman beyond the age of fifty-five has, in the legal 
sense, no possibility ofissue. Extinction of possibility may 
be inferred at an earlier age, varying with the evidence as 
to the length of married life and the condition of health.— 
Practical possibility, capability of being realized by 
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means within the power of the persons considered.— Real 
ossibility, indeterminateness in things as to the future 
appening or non-happening of something which lies with- 
in the power of a free agent. 


possible (pos’i-bl), a. [< ME. possible, possy- 
bylle, < OF. (and F.) possible = Sp. posible = 
Pg. possivel = It. possibile, possevole, < L. pos- 
sibilis, possible, « posse, be able: see power.) 
That may be; not known not to be true; not 
known not to be true in some hypothetical state 


ofinformation. Theonly kind of object which in strict 
propriety of language can be called possible is the truth of 
a proposition ; and when a kind of thing is said to be pos- 
sible, this is to be regarded as an elliptical expression, 
meaning that it is of such a general description that. we 
do not know it does not exist. So an event or act is said 
to be possible, meaning that one would not know that it 
would not come to pass. Butit is incorrect to use possible 
meaning practicable ; possible is what may be, not what 
can be. A proposition is logically possible, if it would not 
be known not to be true by a person who should know 
nothing but the principles of logic and the meanings of 
words; physically possible, if it would not be known not 
to be true by one who should know all the laws of nature, 
but none of the particular facts; practically possible, if 
it were not known not to be about to be accomplished to 
one who should know what was in the power of the persons 
concerned, but not their dispositions, ete. 
Desire things possible, 
Thou foolish young man; nourish not a hope 
Will hale thy heart out. Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. 


I take it those things are to be held possible which may 
be done by some person, though not by every one. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 118. 


In such an age, itis possible some great genius may arise, 
to equal any of the ancients; abating only for the lan- 
guage. ; Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 

Is it possible that, when the necessities of life are sup- 
plied, a man would flatter to be rich! 

Steele, Tatler, No. 251. 

The marvellous is so fascinating that nine persons in 
ten, if once persuaded that a thing is ible, are eager to 
believe it probable, and at last cunning in convincing 
themselves that it is proven. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 144. 
Possible intellect. See intellect, 1.=Syn. Possible, Prac- 
ble. See practicable. 
possibly (pos’i-bli), adv. 1. Ina possible man- 
ner; by any power, moral or physical, really 
existing; by possibility.—2,. Perhaps; per- 
chance. 
possum (pos’um),”. [Formerly also possoune, 
ossowne, ete. 5 by apheresis from opossum. | 
Same as opossum. [Colloq.] 

Amongst the Beasts in Virginia there are two kinds most 
strange. Oneof them is the Female Possowne, which hath 
a bag under her belly, out of which she will let forth her 
young ones, and take them in again at her pleasure, 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 14. 
To play possum, to act possum, to feign; dissemble: 
in allusion to the habit of the opossum, which feigns 
death on the approach or attack of an enemy, and may 
allow itself to be tormented to death without showing a 
sign of life. 
possum (pos’um), v.%. [< possum, n.] To play 
possum; feign death. [Colloq.] 
When disturbed they [certain beetles] drop tothe ground 
after possuming awhile. 
Insect Life, Jan., 1889, p. 220. 


possum-oak (pos’um-dk), n. Same as water- 


uk. 


post! (pdst),. [< ME. post, < AS. post, a post, 
stake, = OF ries. post = D. MLG. post, post (of 
a door), = OHG. pfosto, MHG. pfoste, G. pfoste 
= Sw. Dan. post, a post, = OF. poste, poust 
(dim. posteau, F. poteau) = Sp. Pg. poste, < L. 
postis, a post, door-post (ML. a post, beam, 
rod, pole), also a door; prob. ς postus, contr. 
of positus, pp. of ponere, put, set: see posit, 
position. Cf. post?.] 1. A piece of timber, 
metal (solid or built up), or other solid sub- 
stance, of considerable size, set upright, and in- 
tended as a support to a weight or structure 
resting upon it, or as a firm point of attach- 
ment for something: as, the posts of a door or 
of a gate; a king-posi, queen-post, truss-post, 
bed-post; iron posts supporting the floor of a 
building; a hitching-post, ete. 
And Samson .. . took the doors of the gate of the city, 


and the two posts, and went away with them, bar and all. 
Judges xvi. 3. 


Through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


ο ην — (at) A piece of timber set in any position; 
a beam. 


Vse all possible diligence in well vpholdynge and forty- 
fyinge the caue with arches of waules trauersed with 
stronge postes of tymber after the maner of framed beames, 
susteyned with grose and stronge pyles made of good and 
stronge tymber of oke or other great trees, 

R. Eden, tr. of Biringuccio’s Pyrotechnia (First Books on 
{America, ed. Arber, p. 359). 


(b+) An upright piece of timber upon which proclama- 
tions were fixed; also, an upright piece of timber used for 
keeping a score when marked with chalk or notches. 


post! (post), v. ¢. 





post 
I from my mistress come to you in post; 
If I return, I shall be post λα, 
For she will score your fault upon my pate. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 64. 
(ct) A staff. 


A post in hand he bare of mighty pyne, and therewithall 
He felt his way, and led his sheepe. Phaer, ®neid, iii. 
(d) In violin-making. See sound-post. 
2. In coal-mining: (a) A pillar or wall of coal 
left to support the roof of the mine. (b) Fine- 
grained sandstone, such as often oceurs form- 
ing a part of the coal-measures.— 3. The stern- 
post of a vessel. 

The queene’s majestie commanded her bargemen to 


row round her, and viewed her from post to stemme. 
Observations of Sir R. Hawkins, p. 11. (Latham.) 
4+. Figuratively, a prop; a support. 
I thenke, . . . sith Love of his godenesse 
Hath the converted oute of wikkydnesse, 
That thou shalt ben the beste post, I leeve, 
Of alle his lay, and moost his foes to greve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 1000. 


5. In paper-manuf., a pile of 144 sheets of hand- 
made paper fresh from the mold, arranged 
alternately with pieces of felt, ready to be 
placed in the serew-press; a felt-post. When 
the felts are removed, the pile of paper sheets 
is termed a white post.—6. [< post!, v.,4.] The 
state of being posted as rejected in a college ex- 
amination in the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land.— Arm-post, in furniture-making, a small upright 
member supporting the arm of a sofa, or of an arm-chair, at 
the end furthest from the back.— Deaf as a post. See 
deaf.— False post, a piece of timber fixed on the after part 
of the stern-post of a vessel, to make good a deficiency in 
it.—From pillar to post. See pillar.— Knight of the 
postt. See knight.— Middle post, in carp., a king-post. 
—Pendent post. See pendent.— Phenix post, a trade- 
name for a wrought-iron column or post formed of rolled 
plates riveted together at the edges: largely used in the 
elevated railways of New York.—Post and paling, a 
close wooden fence, constructed of posts fixed in the 
ground and having pales nailed between them.— Post 
and pane, post and petrail, phrases noting a system of 
construction consisting of timber framings filled in with 
panels of brick or lath and plaster.— Post and railing, 
a kind of open wooden fence for the protection of young 
quickset hedges, consisting mainly of posts and rails.— 
Post and stall, Same as pillar and breast (which see, 
under pillar).—Principal post. See principal.—Side 
post, in arch., one of a pair of truss-posts set each at the 
same distance from the middle of the truss, as a support to 
the principal rafters and to suspend the tie-beam below. 
Two or three pairs of side posts are sometimes used in 
roofs of extended span: such posts are called primary and 
secondary side posts.—To kiss the postt. See kiss. 

[< post!, n.] 1. To fixtoa 
post; nail or otherwise fasten up in a public 
place, as a notice or an advertisement: as, to 
post a bill; to post a notice. 


The attempts of which sort of man I can liken to nothing 
so properly as to those pretences to infallible cures which 
we daily see posted in every corner of the streets. 

South, Sermons, ITT. vi. 
2. To bring before the public notice by means 
of a placard fastened up in some publie place; 
placard: as, to post one for nomination; hence, 
to expose to reproach by overt declaration; 
pany. stigmatize: as, to post aman as a cow- 
ara. 

On pain of being posted to your sorrow, 

Fail not at four to meet me. Granville. 
3S. To raise to the rank of post-captain; make 
a post-captain of. [Great Britain.] 

Whispers were afloat which came to the ears of the 
Admiralty, and prevented him from being posted. 

Marryat, Peter Simple, 1ν. (Davies.) 
4, Specifically, in the University of Cambridge, 
England, to placard as rejected in a college ex- 
amination, 

Should a man be posted twice in succession, he is gener- 
ally recommended to try the air of some small college, or 


devote his energies to some other walk of life. 
C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 100. 


5. To placard with handbills; fix notices upon. 


He had the whole printed in great black letters on a 
staring broadsheet, and he caused the walls to be posted 
with it. Dickens, Hard Times, iii. 4. 


=§Syn. To placard, advertise, announce, blaze abroad. 


post? (post), πι.  [(a) < F. poste, m., a post, sta- 


tion, guard-house, employment, situation, mili- 
tary post, naval station, = Pg. posto = It. posto, 
station, post (> D. post = G. posten = Sw. 
Dan. post), < ML. *postus, m., a station. (0) 
ς F. poste, f., a post (establishment for post- 
horses), post (manner of traveling), stage, post- 
house, post-office, post-boy, mail-carrier, mail, 
also a military post, = Sp. Pg. It. posta (> D. 
G. Sw. Dan. post), post, post-office, mail, ete., 
< ML. posta, f., a station, a fixed place on a road, 
< L. postus, contr. of positus, pp. of ponere, put, 
place, set, fix: see posit, position, and ef. post. ] 
1. A fixed point or place; the place where some 
person or thing is stationed or fixed; a station 
or position occupied: as, a post of observation; 





post 


asentry at his post; specifically, the place where 
a body of troops is stationed; a military station. 


The waters rise everywhere upon the surface of the earth; 
which new post when they had once seized on they would 
never quit. 7. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

The squadrons among which Regulus rode showed the 
greatest activity in retreating before the French, and were 
dislodged from one post and another which they occupied 
with perfect alacrity on their part. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxii. 

Uncle Venner, who had studied the world at street-cor- 
ners, and at other posts equally well adapted for just ob- 
servation, was as ready to give out his wisdom as a town- 
pump to give water. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 


2. The oceupants, collectively, of a military 
station; a garrison.—38. Hence, a subdivision 
of the organization of veteran soldiers and 
sailors called the Grand Army of the Republic 
(which see, under republic).—4. An office or 
employment; a position of service, trust, or 
emolument; an appointment; a position. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of αν is a private station. 
Addison, Cato, iv. 4. 
Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 


Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 
Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 


5. One of a series of fixed stations, as on a given 
route or line of travel. 


Thence with all convenient speed to Rome, . . . 
With memorandum book for ev’ry town 
And ev’ry post. Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 374. 
And there thro’ twenty posts of telegraph 
They fiash’d a saucy message to and fro 
setween the mimic stations. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
6. One who travels through fixed stations on 
a given route, to ca messages, letters, pa- 
pers, ete.; a postman; hence, in general, a mes- 
senger. 


What good news hast thou brought me, gentle post? 
Beau. and Fil,, Coxcomb, iv. 6. 


He was also dispatching a Post lately for Spain; and the 
Post having received his Packet, and kissed his Hands, he 
called him back. Howell, Letters, 1. iii, 3. 


7t. A post-horse. 


I have speeded hither with the very extremest inch of 
possibility ; I have foundered nine score and odd posts. 
hak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iv. 3. 40. 


8. An established system for the conveyance 
of letters, especially a governmental system; 
the mail; the transmission of all the letters 
conveyed for the public at one time from one 
place to another; also, a post-office. 


He chides the tardiness of ev’ry post, 
Pants to be told of battles won or lost. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 475. 


9+. Haste; speed. Compare post-haste. 


As Ferardo went in post, so hee retourned in hast. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat, of Wit, p. 82. 
Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post. 
3 Shak., Rich. IIL, iii. 5. 73. 
10. A size of writing-paper varying in dimen- 
sions from 224 Χ 174 inches to 19 Χ 154 inches, 
and in weight from 25 to 7 pounds per ream: so 
called because its original water-mark was a 
postman’s horn. ἤ. Η. Knight.—11t. An old 
game of cards, in which the hands consisted 
of three cards, that one being the best which 
contained the highest pair royal, or, if none 
contained a pair royal, the highest pair. 
Nares. Also called post and pair, and pink. 
—Advance posts, positions in front of an army, occu- 
pied by detachments of troops for the purpose of keeping a 
watch upon the enemy’s movements, to learn his position 
and strength, and, in case of an advance, to hold him in 
check until the main body is prepared for his attack.— Par- 
cels post, See parcel.— Penny post, a post or postal es- 
tablishment which conveys letters, etc.,fora penny. ‘The 
original penny post was set up in London about 1680 by 
William ντα and Robert Murray, for the conveyance 
to all parts of the city of London and suburbs of letters, 
and packets weighing less than a pound, for the sum of one 
penny each. In course of time, this and all other posts 
throughout the country having been assumed by the gov- 
ernment, a uniform rate of one penny per half-ounce for 
all places within the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland was ordained by Parliament, August 17th, 
1839, to take effect January 10th, 1840, In 1871 the rate 
of postage was changed to one penny an ounce and since 
1897 four ounces have been carried in the United King- 
dom for a penny—there being reduced raves for heavier 
weights.— In 1898 a penny post, at the rate of one penny 
per half ounce, was established between Great Britain and 
many of her colonies. The charge for letters throughout 
the British Empire and to Egypt and the United States 
is now one penny per ounce.—Post adjutant. See 
adjutant.— Post and pairt. See def. 11.— Post folio. 
See folio, 4.— Post fund, See fwndl.—Post surgeon, 
See surgeon. 


post? (post), v. [= D. posteren = G. postieren 
= Sw. postera = Dan. postere, ς F. poster = Sp. 
a-postar, wager, = Pg. postar = It. postare, sta- 
tion, post; from the noun: see posi?, n.] J, 
trans. 1. To station; place. 
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I had posted myself at his door the whole morning. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 
To discharge cannon against an army in which a king is 
known to be posted is to approach pretty near to regicide. 
Macaulay. 


2. To place in the post-office; transmit by post. 


Mrs. Fairfax had just written a letter which was wait- 
ing to be posted; so I put on my bonnet and cloak and 
volunteered to carry it to Hay, 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xii. 


3. To send or convey by or as by means of 
post-horses. 

The swiftest harts have posted you by land; 

And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 

To make your vessel nimble. 

Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 27. 

4. In bookkeeping, to carry (accounts or items) 
from the journal to the ledger, make the requi- 
site entries in, as a ledger, for showing a true 
state of affairs: often followed by up.—5. To 
supply with information up to date; put in pos- 
session of needed intelligence; inform; com- 
municate facts to: as, to be posted in history. 
Pond —To post offt, to put off carelessly; thrust 
aside, 


Thinking that of intention to delude him, they posted 
the matter of so often. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 241. 


1 have not stopp’d mine ears to their demands, 

Nor posted of their suits with slow delays. 

Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΙ., iv, 8. 40, 
οι 1. To set, put, establish. 

. intrans. 1. To travel with post-horses; 
hence, to travel rapidly; travel with speed; 
hasten away. 

Thou must post to Nottingham, 


As fast as thou can dree, 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 318). 


Riding as fast as our horses could trot (for we had fresh 
horses almost thrise or foure times a day), we posted from 
morning till night. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 65. 

Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest. 
Miiton, Sonnets, xiv. 


2. In the manége, to rise and sink on the sad- 
die in accordance with the motion of the horse, 
especially when trotting. Imp. Dict. 

ost? (post), adv. [An elliptical use of post2, n.] 
With post-horses: as a post; by post; hence, 
with speed; hastily: as, to ride post; to jour- 
ney post. 


I am a knight that took my journey post 


Northward from London. 


Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 4. 


Send him post on errands 
A thousand miles. Β, Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i, 2. 


A journey of seventy miles to be taken post by you, at 
your age, alone, unattended! 
Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxviii. 


Post alonet, quite alone. Davies. 


Her self left also she deemed 
Post aloan, and soaly from woonted coompanye singled. 
Stanihurst, Aineid, iv. 492. 
To talk postt, to speak hastily. 


*Twere no good manners to speak hastily to a gentle- 
woman, to talk post (as they say) to his mistress. 

Shirley, Love in a Maze, i. 1. 
post? (post), a. [< post2, adv.] Hasty; hurried. 
What should this fellow be, i’ the name of Heaven, 

That comes with such post business ? 
Beau, and Fl., Coxcomb, iv. 6, 


post? (pést), n. (Hind. post, skin, poppy-head.] 
The poppy-head; opium. WX. L. D. 

Upon an Offence they are sent by the King’s Order, and 
committed to a place called the Post (from the Punish- 
ment inflicted), where the Master of the Post is acquainted 
with the heinousness of the Crime ; which being under- 
stood he heightens by a Drink, . . . made of Rang... 
mingled with Dutry (the deadliest sort of Solanum, or 
Nightshade) named Post, [which] after a Week’s taking, 
they crave more than ever they nauseated. 

Fryer, Acc. E. India & P., Ρ. 82, 
post}, n. See poust. 
post® (post), adv. and prep. [1., post, adv., be- 
*xhind, back, backward, after, afterward; prep., 
behind, after.] A Latin adverband preposition, 
meaning ‘behind,’ ‘after,’ ‘afterward,’ ‘since,’ 
ete. It occurs in many Latin phrases sometimes used in 
English, and is also very common as a prefix. See post-.— 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, after this, therefore on ac- 
count of this; B follows A, therefore it is the effect of A: 
the formula of a fallacy noticed especially by the Arabian 
physicians, into which there was in medicine a particular 
tendency to fall, on account of the old objections to mak- 
ing experiments. 


post-. [L. post- 
etc.: see postd.} 


rg 


prefix, post,adv.and prep., after, 


ing ‘behind’ or ‘after.’ Τί occurs in. some com- 
κ... of Latin formation, and is freely used as an Eng- 
ish prefix: opposed to ante- and to pre-. See ante- and 


pre-. 
postabdomen (post-ab-dd’men), η. [NL., < L. 


post, behind, + abdomen, abdomen.} A pos- postaxial (p 
terior abdominal part of the body in any way awis, axis: see axial.] O 


distinguished, as in an insect or a crustacean; 


post-apostolic (pdst-ap-os-tol’ik), a. 


postarytenoid (post-ar-i-té’noid), a. and η. 


A prefix of Latin origin, mean- postaudito 


postaxial 


in mollusks, the postanal part or region of the 
body; in ascidians, the prolongation of the ab- 
domen beyond the alimentary canal. The tail 
of a scorpion, or the telson of a king-erab, is a 
postabdomen. See cut under Pedipalpi. 
postabdomina] (post-ab-dom/i-nal), a. [< post- 
abdomen (-min-) + -al (ef. abdominal).] Form- 
ing or formed by a postabdomen; situated be- 
hind the abdomen proper; pertaining to the 
postabdomen. 
The post-abdominal region. 
Rolleston, Animal Life, p. 108. 
postacetabular (pést-as-e-tab’i-lir), a. [« L. 
ost, behind, + acetabulum, the socket of the 
ip-bone: see acetabular, acetabulum, 2.} Situ- 
ated behind the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity 
of the hip-bone. 
post-act (post’akt), π. An after-act; an act 
done after a particular time. 
yume waaay (post-aj’6-tant), n. See adju- 
ant. 
postage (pds’taj),n. [< post2,n., + -age.] 1}. 
he act of posting or going by post; hence, 
passage; journey. 
The transient and skin-deep pleasures that we fondly 
smack after in this postage of life in this world. 
Feltham, Resolves, p. 277. 


2. The rate or charge levied on letters or other 
articles conveyed by post. 


“ Never mind the postage, but write every day, you dear 
darling |” Thackeray, Vanity Fair, i. 


Postage currency, See currency. 

postage-stamp (pos’taj-stamp), . An official 
mark or stamp, either affixed to or embossed on 
letters, etc., sent through the mails, as evidence 
of the prepayment of postage. Also called 

x post-stamp. See stamp. 

postal (pos’tal), a. and ». [< F. postal = Pg. 
postal = It. postale; as post?, n., + -al.] L 
a. Relating to the post or mails; belonging 
or pertaining to a mail service: as, postal ar- 
rangements; postal regulations; postal service. 
— Postal car, a railroad-car especially designed for carry- 
ing mail.— Postal card, a stamped official blank provid- 
ed by postal authorities for the writing and mailing of 
short messages at alessrate of postage than that required 
for ordinary letters. Called post-cardsin the United King- 
dom.— Postal note, in the postal system of the United 
States, a note which, on the payment of a small fee, is 
issued by a postmaster at one office, requiring the postmas- 
ter of any othemmoney-order office to pay to the bearer a 
designated sum, less than five dollars, which the purchaser 
or remitter has deposited at the issuing office. The issuing 
of these notes has been abandoned. Also called pust- 
note.— Postal order, in the United Kingdum, a note 
or order, similar to the postal note of the United States, 
but differing from this in being issued only for a fixed 
amount, which is printed on the order.— Postal tube, a 
tubular case, made of strawboard or millboard, used for 
the transmission through the mails of any article requir- 
ing to be rolled up.— Universal Postal Union, the sin- 
gle territory and administration for purposes of interna- 
tional postal communication formed by the countries and 
colonies which have become parties to the postal conven- 
tion of Bern in 1874, extended by later conventions, and in- 
cluding most civilized countries. 


IT. . A postal card or postal order. [Colloq.] 
postament (pds’ta-ment),. [= G. Sw. Dan. 


postament, < NL. postamentum, postament, ¢ L. 
postis, post: see posti.] A foot or pedestal, 
as for an ornamental vase; also, a mounting 
for a bas-relief, large cameo, or the like, show- 
ing moldings in a sort of frame around the 
principal piece. [Rare.]} 
postanal (post-a’nal), a. [< L. post, behind, 
+ anus, anus: see anal.] Situated behind the 
anus. 
Postangel (post’an’jel),n. An angelic messen- 
ger. [Rare.] 
Let a post-angel start with thee, 
And thou the goal of earth shalt reach as soon as he. 
owley, Hymn to Light, 
[< L. 
post, after, + LL. apostolus, apostle: see apos- 
tolic.] Subsequent to the era of the apostles. 
< 
L. post, behind, + E. arytenoid.| Ἱ. a. Bitte 
ated behind the arytenoid; of or pertaining to 
the postarytenoideus. 
aa n. The postarytenoideus. 


postarytenoideus (post-ar’i-té-noi’dé-us), n.; 


pl. postarytenoidei (-i). [NL.: see hoster te~ 
noid.| The posterior erico-arytenoid muscle, 
ty (post-4’di-to-ri), a. [< L. post, 
behind, + E. auditory.] In anat., situated be- 
hind the auditory nerve or chamber: opposed 
to preauditory.— Postauditory processes, in ichth., 


processes situated behind the auditory chamber. See cut 
under Squatina 


dst-ak’si-al), a. [<L. post, behind, + 
f or pertaining to, or sit- 
uated upon, that side of the axis of either fore 





postaxial 


or hind limb of a vertebrate which is posterior and interclavicle, is variously homologized by post-drill (p6st’dril), n. 


when the limb is extended at a right angle to 


the long axis of the body: opposed to preazial. postclavicular (pést-kla-vik’i-lir), a. [ς post- 


post-bag (post’bag),. A bag for carrying mail- 
matter; a mail-bag. 
post-bill (post’bil), π. 1. Same as bank post- 
bill (which see, under bil/3)—2. A way-bill 
of the letters despatched from a post-office. 
[Great Britain.] 
post-bird (post’bérd),n. The spotted flycateh- 
er, Muscicapa grisola: so called from its habit 
of perching on posts. 
post-book (post’bik),». A book containing the 
regulations of a post-service. | 
I pulled out the postbook, and began to read with great 
vociferation the article which orders that the traveller who 
comes first shall be first served. 
Smollett, Travels (ed. 1766), I. 137. 
post-box! (pdst’boks), n. In mach., a shafting- 
box attached to a post instead of to a hanging 
or standing pedestal. 
post-box? (post’boks), ». A mail-box. 
postboy (post’boi), π. A boy who rides post; 
a boy or man who carries mail; the driver of a 
post-chaise; a postilion. 
postbrachial (post-bra’ki-al), a. [< L. post, 
after, + brachiwm, upper arm: see brachial. | 
In human anat., situated upon the back of the 
brachium, or upper arm: specifically applied to 
a group of muscles represented by the divi- 
sions of the triceps. Cowes, 1887. 
postbranchial (pdst-brang’ki-al), a. [ς L. 
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different writers. 


clavicle, after clavicular.] Of or pertaining {ο 
the postclavicle. 

postclitellian (pdst-kli-tel’i-an), a. [ς L. post, 
behind, + NL. clitellum, q. v., + -ian.| Having 
the ducts of the testes opening behind, and not 


before or in, the elitellum, as certain earth- 


worms. 

post-coach (post’k6ch), n. Same as post-chaise. 

postcommunicant (post-ko-mii‘ni-kant), a. [< 
L. post, behind, + communican(t-)s, ppr. of 
communicare, communicate: see communicant. ] 
Communicating behind: said of the posterior 
communicating artery of the circle of Willis, at 
the base of the brain. 
ost-communion (post-ko-mi’nyon), ”. and a. 
I, x. 1. The part of the lit or eucharistic 
office which succeeds the act of communion.— 
2 A collect or prayer, or one of several pray- 
ers, said after communion. 

II. a. In liturgics, succeeding or following 
the act of communion; also, used after com- 
munion: as, a post-communion collect; the post- 
communion veil. 

postcostal (post-kos’tal), a. [<L. post, behind, 
+ costalis, costal: see costal.] Placed next be- 
hind the costal nervure or vein of the wing, as a 
nervure of some insects’ wings.— Postcostal cel- 
lules or areolets, a name given by some of the older au- 


thors to one or more Cells in the costal area exterior to the 
stigma: they are now generally known as the marginal or 


postembryonic (pdst-em-bri-on’ik), a. 


post-entry (post-en’tri), η. 


poster! (pos’tér), η. 


post, behind, + branchiz, gills: see branchial. | 
laced behind the gills; posterior to any one 
gill: opposed to prebranchial. Micros. Sci., 1 
XXIX. 179. postcoxal (post-kok’sal),a. [«L. post, behind, 
post-butt (pdst’but), π. A block of stone or + NL. coxa, q. v., + -al.] Tn entom., situated 
wood sunk in the ground as a support for a behind the coxa, or coxal cavities, 
fence-post. postcruciate (post-kré’shi-at), a. [ς L. post, 
post-calcaneal (pdst-kal-ka’né-al), a. [ς L. behind, + NL. cruciatus, cross-shaped, also tor- 
post, behind, + NL. calcaneum'+ -al.] Situ- mented: see cruciatel, 2.] Posterior to the cru- 
ated behind the caleaneum: noting a lobe of ciate fissure of the cerebrum. Alien. and Neurol. 
the interfemoral membrane of the Chiroptera. (trams.), VI. 9. τμ. 
post-canonical (post-ka-non’i-kal),a. Oflater postcubital (post-ku’bi-tal), a. [< L. post, be- 
date than the canon; written after the close of hind, + cubitus, forearm: see cubital.] Situated 
the canon of Seripture. upon the back of the forearm: specifically not- 
post-captain (post’kap’tan), η. See captain, ing a group or set of cubital muscles. Coues. 
x (0). postdate (pdst’dat), n. [=F . postdate = Pg. 
post-card (pést’kiird),. Same as postal card posdata; as post- + date1.| A date put on a 
(which see, under postal). [Great Britain. ] document later than the actual date on which 
post-carochet, ». A post-chaise. it was written. 
And, being to travel, he sticks not to lay postdate (post-dat:’), Vo bes tees and pp. post- 
His post-caroches still upon his way. dated, ppr. postdating. [= ν postdater = P g. 
Drayton, Moon-Calf. πας κά μμ εμήή EN : gee mj 1. 
ostcava (pést-ka’ vii), π.; pl. postcave (-νδ). 19 affix a later date to than the real one: as, 
Phe ave vena cava; the νι vein which to postdate a contract (that is, to date it as if, 
is below in man, and fehind or posterior in for instance, it were made six months later than 
other animals: opposed to precava. the actual date).—2. To date afterward ; give 
postcaval (post-ka’val), a. and. I, a. Of or a previous date to. South. ([Rare.] 
pertaining to or constituting the posteava. post-day (pdst’da), m. A day on which the post 
or mail arrives or departs. 


ΤΙ. ». The posteava, or postcaval vein. , , ο. . 
Sst’ se" : -cedar. postdiastolic (post-di-a-stol’ik), a, [< L. post 
post cadar (pont ao Wea ee een behind Ge σωλό οίκος meatal. 


i ost-se-fal’i ost-sef’a-lik 
poe pont betta ώ Ge. aceon άμα. *)s ic.) After the diastole: said infelicitously of a 
cephalic.| Situated behind the head; more cardiac murmur occurring at the beginning of 
specifically, in myriapods, situated behind the thediastole. = | it 
cephalic segment: as, a postcephalic segment Postdicrotic (post-di-krot’ik), a. [ς L. post, 
of the bodv. behind, + E. dicrotic, q.v.] Coming after the 
postcerviciplex (post-sér’ vi-si-pleks),n. [<L. dicrotic wave: said of a secondary wave indi- 
post, behind, + cervix (cervic-), neck, + NL, ¢ated in the sphygmograms of some pulses. 
plexus, q. Υ.: see cervicipler.] The posterior postdiluvial (post-di-la’vi-al), a. [ς L. post, 
cervical plexus (which see, under plexus). after, + diluvium, deluge: see diluvial.]} xist- 
Coues. ing or occurring after the deluge. 
post-chaise sap anges n. <A chaise or ear- postdiluvian (post-di-la’vi-an), a.and 1η. (=F. 
riage let for hire for conveying travelers from postdiluvien = Sp. postdiluviano = Pg. posdilu- 
one station to another. viano = It. postdiluviano, posdiluviano, < L. post, 
A heroine in a hack post-chaise is such a blow upon sen- after, + diluvium, deluge: see diluvian.] +I, a. 
timent as no attempt at grandeur or pathos can withstand. Same as postdiluvial. 
Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxix, ώ But tote. was very, Obeosrely Δἰκρατορόλ ag yet, as some» 
ost’ 5 4 4 } μ mes Dy dreams and VISLONS, 6 po uvian and more 
bose hAlae μοδα pi iP Aion! nl prophetic days, Evelyn, True Religion, 11. 15. 
comes, XV. II. ». One who has lived since the deluge. 
post-chariot (post’char’i-ot), n. Apost-chaise. — Methusalem might be halfan hour in telling what o’clock 
Thackeray, English Humorists, Steele. it was; but as for us post-diluvians, we ought to do every- 
postclassic (post-klas’ik), a. [<L. post, after, thing in haste. Steele, Tatler, No, 264, 
+ classicus, classic: see classic.] Same as post- post-disseizin (post-dis-sé’zin), n. In law, a sub- 
classical. sequent disseizin; also, a writ that lay for him 
postclassical (post-klas’i-kal), a. [As post- who, having recovered lands or tenements by 
classic + -al.] Occurring or existing after the force of novel disseizin, was again disseized by 
times of those Greek and Latin writers who the former disseizor. Wharton. 
take rank as classical, and previous to the liter- post-disseizor (pdst-dis-sé’zor), n. A person 
ature classified as medieval: as,the postclassical who disseizes another of lands which he had 
poets. before recovered of the same person. 
postclavicle (post-klav’i-kl), π. [< L. post, be- postdorsulum (post-dér’sii-lum), n.; pl. post- 
hind, + NL. clavicula, clavicle: see clavicle.) In dorsula (-li). [NL.,< L. post, behind, + NL. 
ichth., a posterior element of the scapular arch dorsulwm, q.v.j In entom., the metascutum, or 
of some fishes, which, like the supraclavicle scutum of the metathorax. Kirby. 


radial cells.—Postcostal vein or nervure, the second 
main longitudinal vein immediately behind the costal 
vein: it is generally called the subcostal vein or cubitus. 


poster? (pds’tér), n. 


poste restante (post res-taint’), 


posterial (pos-té’ri-al), a. 


posterior (pos-té’ri-or), a. and n. 





posterior 


A drill supported on a 

standard; a lever-drill or pillar-drill. Ε. H. 
Knight. 

post-driver (post’dri’vér), n. A bird, the stake- 
driver. 

postet, x. See poust. 

postea (pds’té-i), π. [So called from the first 
word in the orig. (Latin) form of the return: 
namely, L. postea, after this, < post, after, + 
ed, abl. fem. of is, fem. ea, this.] In law, entry 
upon the record of a court, stating the proceed- 
ings at the trial. The name was derived from the 
usual beginning of the entry, which signified that, issue 


having been joined, afterward (poste) the cause came on 
for trial, etc. 


postel}, x. See postiel, 

[< L. 
post, after, + NL. embryon, embryo: see em- 
bryonic.| Subsequent to the embryonic stage 
or state of any animal; postnatal. 

The post-embryonic development, when the larva is free- 
swimming and can procure its own food. 

C. Claus, Zodlogy, p. 115. 

1. In com., an ad- 

dition to the manifest of a vessel of an item or 
items of merchandise found on the vessel, and 
not enumerated on the manifest at ths time of 
the entry of the vessel at the custom-house.— 
2. In bookkeeping, ο subsequent or additional 
entry. 
Γς posti, v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who posts bills; a bill-poster.— 2. A broad- 
side or placard intended for pasting or nailing 
upon a post or wall in some public place; an 
advertisement. 

Before the Great Fire the space for foot-passengers in 
London was defended by rails and posts; the latter served 
for theatrical placards and general announcements, which 
were therefore called posters or posting-bills. 

Brewer, Dict. Phrase and Fable. 


The official poster at the door [of Notre Dame] asserts 
that the great bell in the tower is the largest in the world. 
Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 94. 
[< post?,v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who posts, or travels as post; one who 
travels expeditiously. 
The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 98. 
2. A post-horse. 
Two travellers . . . were slowly dragged by a pair of 
jaded posters along the commons. 
Bulwer, N ight and Morning, ii. 10. 


ΓΕ, < poste, - 
post-office, + restante, remaining, left, fem. of 
restant, ppr. of rester, remain: see ‘post? and res- 
tant.| In France and other countries of Eu- 
rope and America, a department in a post-office 
where letters specially addressed are kept till 
the owners call for them. It is intended particular- 


ly for the convenience of persons passing through a coun- 
try or town where they have no fixed residence. 


[For *posterioral, ς 
posterior + -al.] Of or relating to the poste- 
rior or posteriors; posterior. 

No license of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste to 
adopt the posterial Inxuriance of a Hottentot. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 193. 
[Formerly 
also posteriour ; < OF. posterieur, F. postérieur 
= Sp. Pg. posterior = It. posteriore, < Li. posteri- 
or, compar. of posterus, coming after, following, 
next, next in order, time, or place, later, latter, 
hinder, < post, after: see post®.] I, a. 1. La- 
ter in position in a series or course of action; 
coming after. 

So it is manifest that, where the anteriour body giveth 
way as fast as the viour cometh on, it maketh no 
noise, be the motion never so great or swift. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 115. 
2. Especially, later or subsequent in time: op- 
posed to prior. , 

Hesiod was posterior to Homer. W. Broome. 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the 
explanatory articles posterior to the report, Addison, 


What is posterior in the order of things does not act 
from itself, but from something prior to it. 
Swedenborg, Christian Psychol. (tr. by Gorman), p. 64. 


3. Situated behind; hinder: opposed to anterior. 
In most cases, in anatomy and zodlogy, posterior is said of 
parts behind the central portion of the backbone ; in man, 
also of parts lying behind the front of the body: in the 
former case synonymous with caudal, in the latter with 
dorsal. See cuts under bivalve and Dromezus. 

4. In bot., situated on the side nearest the 
axis; superior: said of the parts of an axillary 
flower. Compare anterior.—Posterior area of 
the medulla, a somewhat oval area seen in transverse 
sections of the lower part of the oblongata on each side, at 
the posterior part, bounded in front by bundles of nerve- 











posterior 


root fibers of the spinal accessory.— Posterior commu- 
nicating artery of the brain, a branch connecting the 
internal carotid with the posterior cerebral artery, and 
forming part of thecircle of Willis; the postcommunicant 
artery.— Posterior ethmoidal canal. See ethmoitdal.— 
Posterior extremity, the leg of man, or the hind leg of 
any animal.— Posterior line, or posterior basal line, a 
more or less angulated and curved line crossing the an- 
terior wing about midway between the base and the center, 
found in many moths.— Posterior margin, in conch., 
that side of the bosses of acephalous bivalves which con- 
tains the ligament.— Posterior margin of the wing, in 
entom., generally the edge of the wing opposed to the costa 
or front border; but in those Lepidoptera and Hymenop- 
tera which have the borders of the wings naturally divided 
into three parts posterior margin is often unders to 
mean the outer one, or that between the apexand theinner 
angle, the latter being also called the posterior angle.— 
Posterior mediastinum, nares, etc. See mediastinum, 
naris, etc.— Posterior palpi, in entom., those palpi that 
are on the labium; the labial palpi.— Posterior sulcus 
of Reil, a deep groove between the island of Reil and the 
upper surface of the temporosphenoidal lobe. 

. nm. 1. The hinder part; in the plural, the 
hinder parts of the body of man or any animal. 


When [matters] .. . are resolved upon, I believe then 
nothing is so advantageous as Speed, . . . for Expedition 
is the Life of Action, otherwise Time may shew his bald 
occiput, and shake his Posteriors at them in Derision. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 17. 


24. pl. The latter part.. [A whimsical use. ] 


Sir, it is the king’s most sweet pleasure and affection to 
congratulate the princess at her pavilion in the posteriors 
of this day, which the rude multitude call the afternoon. 

Shak,, L. L. L., Vv. 1. 94. 


posterioristic (pos-té’ri-o-ris’ tik), α. [ς poste- 
rior + -istic.] Pertaining to the two books of 
the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. There are 
some discrepancies between the doctrine of the Prior and 


that of the Posterior Analytics, and these are distinguished 


as the prioristic and the posterioristic doctrines.— Poste- 


rioristic universal, a proposition de omni according to 
the definition given in Anal. Post. I. cap. 4, where the term 
is limited to true promos tonk opposed to prioristic uni- 
versal, a proposition de omni according to the definition 
given in Anal. Prior. I. cap. 1, according to which a false 
proposition may be said de omni. 

[= F. posté- 


posteriority (pos-té-ri-or’i-ti), 10. 
riorité = Sp. posterioridad = Pg. posterioridade, 
< NL. posteriorita(t-)s, < Li. posterior, posterior: 
see posterior.| Thestate of being later or sub- 
sequent: opposed to priority. 

A priority and posteriority ef dignity as well as order. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 698. 


posteriorly (pos-té’ri-or-li), adv. In a posterior 
manner; subsequently; behind; specifically, 
in zool., toward or near the posterior or caudal 
end of an animal; caudad; in human anat., to- 
ward the back; dorsad: as, a line directed pos- 
teriorly ; organs situated posteriorly. 
ρα μκφ (pos-ter’i-ti),». [Formerly also pos- 
teritie; <F. postérité = Sp. posteridad = Pg. pos- 
teridade = it. posterita, < Li. posterita(t-)s, pos- 
terity, < posterus, coming after, in pl. as noun, 
posteri, coming generations, posterity: see pos- 
terior.| 1. Descendants collectively; the race 
that proceeds from a progenitor. 
Yet it was said 


It [the crown] should not stand in thy posterity. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 4. 


From whom a Race of Monarchs shall descend, 
And whose Posterity shall know no End. 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus, 


2. Succeeding generations collectively. 


Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
As ’twere retail’d to all posterity. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΤΤ., iii. 1. 77. 
My lords, how much your country owes you both, 
The due reward of your desertful glories, 
Must to posterity remain. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 
What has posterity done for us, 
That we, lest they their rights should lose, 
Should trust our necks to gripe of noose? 
J. Trumbull, McFingal, ii. 124. (Bartlett.) 


8. Posteriority. [Rare.] 


There is no difference of time with him [God]; it is dan- 
gerous to dispute of priority or posterity in nature. 
Baxter, Saints’ Rest, i. 8. 
=Syn. 1. Issue, Progeny, etc. See offspring. 
postern (pos’térn), η. oo posterne, postyrn, 
postorne, postrene, ς OF. posterne, posterle, F. 
poterne = Pr. posterila = Sp. Pg. poterna = It. 
postierla, < LL. posterula (also, after OF ., pos- 
terna), a small back door, a back way, dim. (se. 
janua, door, or via, way),< L. posterus, hinder: 
see posterior.) 1. A back door or gate; a pri- 
vate entrance; hence, any small door er gate. 
See cuts under castle and barbican. 
Thanne Anasor remembered that ther was 
A postrene yssuyng owt of the Citee, 


And thederward they drewe to haue entree. 
Generydes (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 2559. 
Go on, good Bglamour, 


Out at the postern by the abbey-wall. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ν. 1. 9. 
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I love to enter pleasure by 2 postern, 
Not the broad popular gate that gulps the mob. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 
2. In fort., a covered passage closed by a gate, 
usually in the angle of the flank of a bastion, 
or in that of the curtain, or near the orillion, 
descending into the ditch. 
postern-door (pos’térn-dér), n. A postern. 
The conscious priest, who was suborn’d before, 
Stood ready posted at the postern door. 
Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 152. 
postern-gate (pos’térn-gat), π. [ς ΜΕ. pos- 
terne gate; < postern + gate1.] A postern. 


Weren passed priueli the paleys bi a posterne ate. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2870. 


posterolateral (pos’te-r6-lat’e-ral), a. [< L. 
posterus, hinder, + lateralis, lateral: see later- 
al.) Posterior and lateral; placed at the pos- 
terior end of a lateral margin or surface: as, 


posterolateral angles.—Posterolateral groove, the 
groove along the spinal cord where the posterior roots 
issue. Also called sulcus lateralis dorsalis. 

[< 


posteroparietal (pos’te-r6-pa-ri’e-tal), a. 
L. posterus, hinder, + NL. parietalis, parietal. ] 
Situated in a posterior part of the parietal 


lobe of the brain.—Posteroparietal lobule. Same 
as superior parietal lobule. See parietal lobule. 
[< 


posterosuperior (pos’te-rd-si-pé’ri-or), a. 
L. posterus, hinder, + superior,superior.] Pos- 
terior and superior; placed backwardly on top 
of something. Posterosuperior lobe of the cere- 

ove, 


ybellum. See 


posterotemporal (pos’te-r6-tem’p6-ral), a. [< 
. posterus, hinder, + . temporalis, tempo- 
ral.] Posterior and temporal: noting a bone 
of the scapular arch of most fishes, behind the 
post-temporal, between this and the proscapu- 
la. Gill. Also called scapula and supraclavicle. 
posteroterminal (pos’te-r6-tér’mi-nal), a. [< 
L. posterus, hinder, + NL. terminalis, terminal. ] 
Situated at the hind end; ending something 
behind, 
posteroventral (pos’te-rd-ven’tral), a. [< L. 
posterus, hinder, + venter, stomach: see ven- 
tral.] Posterior and ventral; placed back- 
wardly on the ventral aspect of something. 
postesophageal, pokymaophages! (pdst-6-s6- 
faj’é-al), a. [ς L. post, behind, + NL. esopha- 
gus, the gullet: see esophageal.] 1. Situated 
behind (dorsad of) the gullet.— 2. Situated be- 
hind (caudad of) the esophageal ring or gan- 
lion of the nervous system of an invertebrate. 
ee cuts under leech? and stomatogastric. 
post-exilian (pdst-eg-zil’i-an), a. [< L. post, 
after, + exiliwm, exile: see exilel.] Subse- 
quent to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews; 
belonging to or characteristic of times subse- 
quent to the exile of the Jews (about 586 to 
537 B. C.). 
post-exilic (pést-eg-zil’/ik), a. 
exilian. 
post-exist (pdst-eg-zist’), v. i. [< L. post, af- 
ter, + ewistere, exist: see exist.] To exist af- 
terward; live subsequently. [Rare.] 
Anaxagoras could not but acknowledge that all souls 
and lives did pre- and post-exist by themselves, as well as 


those corporeal forms and qualities, in his similar atoms, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 37. 


post-existence (pdst-eg-zis’tens), m. Subse- 
quent or future existence. 
As he [Simonides] has exposed the vicious part of women 
from the doctrine of pre-existence, some of the ancient 
hilosophers have . . . satirized the vicious part of the 
Pandan species in general from a notion of the soul’s post- 
existence. Addison, Spectator, No. 211. 


post-existent (pdst-eg-zis’tent), a. 
or living after or subsequently. 
As for the conceit of Anaxagoras, of pree and post-exis- 
tent atoms endued with all those several forms and quali- 
ties of bodies ingenerably and incorruptibly, it was nothing 


but an adulteration of the genuine atomical philosophy. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 35. 


postfact (post-fakt’), a. and». [L. post factus, 
done after (ML. post factum, after the deed, 
after): post, after; factus, done: see fact.] I, 
a. Relating to a fact that oceurs after another. 

ΤΙ. ». A fact that océurs after another. 

postfactor (pdst-fak’tor),. [ς L. post, after, 
+ factor, doer: see factor.| The latter factor 
of two combined by non-commutative multi- 
plication. 

postfebrile (post-fé’bril), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ febris, fever: see febrile.] Occurring after 
a fever: as, postfebrile insanity. 

postfemoral (post-fem’6-ral), a. [« L. post, 
behind, + femur, thigh: see femoral.] Situated 
on the back of the thigh: specifically noting a 
group of muscles. 


Same as post- 


Existent 


postgraduate (post-grad’i-at), a. and 1, 


postgraduate 


postfermentt (post-fér’ment), κ. [< L. post, 
behind, + ferre, bear, + -ment (in imitation of 
preferment).| Removal to an inferior office: 
the opposite of preferment. [Rare. ] 


That his translation was a Post-ferment, seeing the Arch- 
bishoprick of Saint Andrews was subjected in that age 


unto York. 
Fuller, Worthies, Durham, I. 929. 


postfine (post’fin), n. In Eng. law, a duty 
formerly paid to the crown for the royal 
license to levy a fine. WN. EZ. D. 


postfix (post-fiks’), v. {. [< post-+ fix, v.] To 
add or annex (a letter, syllable, or word) to the 
end of a word. 

postfix (pdst’fiks), π. [< postfix, v.] In gram., 
a letter, syllable, or word added to the end of 
a word; a suffix. 

postfixal (post’fik-sal), a. [« postfix + -al.] 
Having the character of a postfix, or charac- 
terized by postfixes; suffixal. 

The postjixal languages of Central Asia. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVII. 170. 

post-free (post’fré), a. Deliverable by the post- 
office without charge. 

postfrenum (post-fré’num),”. [NL., <L. post, 
behind, + frenum, a bridle, curb, bit: see fre- 
num.| In entom., a part of the upper surface 
of the metathorax in a beetle, lying next to the 
abdomen, and often connected at the sides with 
the bases of the lower or membranous wings, 
preventing them from being pushed too far for- 
ward. Kirby. 

postfrontal (post-fron’tal), a.andn. [<L. post, 
behind, + fron(t-)s, forehead: see frontal.| I, 
a. 1. Situated behind the forehead: as, a post- 
Jrontal bone.—2. Posterior with respect to 
certain gyres of the frontal lobe of the cere- 


brum.—Postfrontal process, in many quadrupeds and 
birds, a process of bone upon the upper and posterior 
part of the brim of the orbital cavity; a postorbital pro- 
pe hy edie a distinct bone. See further under post- 
ΤΙ. ». A bone of the skull of sundry verte- 
brates, situated at the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye. It is not recognized as a 
distinct bone in animals above birds. See cut 
under Ichthyosauria. 
postfurca (post-fér’ki), 2.3 pl. postfurce (-sé). 
[NL.,< L. post, behind, + furca, a fork: see 
Surca.| Inentom., the posterior forked or dou- 
ble apodeme which projects from the sternal 
wall into the cavity of a thoracie somite. 
postfurcal (pdést-fér’kal), a. [< postfurca + 
-al.| Inentom., of or pertaining to or constitut- 
ing a postfurea: as, a postfurcal apodeme. 
postgeniculatum (post-je-nik-i-la’tum), 7. ; 
pl. postgeniculata (-ti). [NL. (Wilder), « L. 
post, after, + NL. geniculatum.] The internal 
geniculate body of the brain, an elevation at 
the side of the diencephalon, between the optic 
tract and the cimbia. Wilder and Gage. 
postgenital (pdst-jen’i-tal), a. [ς L. post, be- 
hind, + genitalis, genital: see genital.} In en- 
tom., situated behind the genital orifice.— Post- 
veers segments, segments of the abdomen following 
he eighth: in the perfect insect they are concealed under 
the other rings. 


bastrgeusiase (post-jen’i-tur),». [< L. post, af- 
ter, + genitura, begetting: see geniture.] The 
state or position of a child born after another in 
the same family: used specifically of the sec- 
ond born of twins. 
Naturally a king, though fatally prevented by the harm- 
less chance of post-geniture. Sir T. Browne, 
post-glacial (post-gla’shial), a. [< L. post, af- 
ter, .ᾱ E, glacial.) In geol. See Post-tertiary. 
postglenoid (post-glé’noid), α. απᾶ α. [< L. 
post, behind, + Gr. γληνοειδής, like a ball-and- 
socket joint: see glenoid.| I, a. Situated be- 
hind the glenoid fossa for the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Compare preglenoid. 
ΤΙ. ». The postglenoid process of the squa- 
mosal bone. 
postglenoidal (pdést-glé-noi’dal), a. 
glenoid + -al.] Same as postglenoid. 


The squamosal [of the rhinoceros] sends down an im- 
mense post-glenoidal process. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 308. 


[<L. 
post, after, + ML. graduatus, pp. of graduare, 
confer a degree upon: see graduate.] J, a. 
Belonging or relating to or prosecuting a course 
of study pursued after graduation: as, post- 
graduate lectures; a postgraduate course of 
study; a postgraduate student. [U.8.] 

The ‘‘ graduate” (sometimes even called postgraduate) 
work of our candidates for the Ph. D. degree is carried on 


either in Europe or in the United States. 
Classical Rev., TV. 68. 


[< post- 


postgraduate 


II. x. A graduate; one studying after grad- 
uation. [U.S8.] 
[An objectionable form in both uses. ] 
post-hackney (post’hak’ni), ». A post-horse. 
Teach post-hackneys to leap hedges. 
Sir H. Wotton, Remains. 
post-haste (post-hast’), x. Haste or speed like 
that of a post or courier in traveling. 
Norfolk and myself, 


In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΤ., ii. 1. 199. 


I have continually been the man and the mean that 
have most plainly dehorted her from such post-haste. 
Lord Sackville, quotedin Motley’s Hist. Netherlands, IT. 250. 

post-haste (pést-hast’), adv. With the haste of 
a post; with speed or urgent expedition: as, he 
traveled post-haste. 
Old John of Gaunt is grievous sick, my lord, 
Suddenly taken; and hath sent post haste 


To entreat your majesty to visit him. 
Shak., Rich. Τ1., i. 4. 55. 


To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 
Tennyson, Death of the Old Year. 


Travelling post-haste, Bismarck arrived in Berlin on the 
19th September. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 283. 
post-haste (post-hast’), a. Expeditious; speedy; 
immediate. 
The duke does greet you, general, 

And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance, 

Even on the instant. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 87. 
[The edition of 1623 reads “haste, post-haste.”] 

Write from us to him; post-post-haste dispatch. 
- Shak., Othello, i. 3. 46, 
[The edition of 1623 reads “‘ post, post-haste.”] 
posthetomist (pos-thet’d-mist), ». [= F. pos- 
thétomiste ; <posthetom-y + -ist.| One who per- 
forms the operation of posthetomy or cireum- 
cision. 
posthetomy (pos-thet’6-mi), n. [ς Gr. πόσθη, 
enis, prepuce, + -τομία, ¢ téuvew, ταμεῖν, cut.) 
ircumcision. 
posthioplastic (pos’thi-d-plas’tik), a. [ς Gr. 
πόσθη, penis, prepuce, + πλαστός, verbal. adj. 
of πλάσσειν, mold: see plastic.]} Pertaining to 
the plastic surgery of the prepuce. 
pox iinoba ina (post -hip-d-kam‘ pal), a. 
[< L. post, behind, + NL. hippocampus.] Situ- 
ated behind the hippocampus: specifically in 
Owen’s name, post-hippocampal fissure, of the 
ealearine fissure or sulcus. 
posthitis (pos-thi’tis), ». [NL., < Gr. πόσθη, 
penis, prepuce, + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
prepuce. 
post-holder (post’hél’dér),. One who holds 
a post or place under government; a civil of- 
ficial at a foreign or colonial station. 

Serah and Larat, both islets of the Timorlaut group, 
where the Government had just then placed Postholders 
(civil officials of subordinate rank) charged with initia- 
tory work of these new colonies. 

H. Ο. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 289. 
post-hole (pést’hdl), π. A hole cut in the 
ound to receive the end of a fence-post.— 

ost-hole auger. See auger, 2.—Post-hole borer, a 
post-hole auger.— Post-hole digger, a pair of pointed 


segmental spades so jointed together as to cut in the 
xground, by rotation, a cylindrical hole for a fence-post. 
post-horn (post’hérn), ~. A postman’s horn; 
a horn blown by the driver or guard of a mail- 
coach, and at present used on four-in-hands 
for pleasure driving. It isa straight tube of brass or 
copper, from two to four feet long, the bore gradually en- 
larging downward, with a small, shallow, cupped mouth- 
iece. Its pitch varies with its length. It is occasional- 
y used as a musical instrument by exceptional players. 
But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch, to nought but his ambition true, 
Who, for the sake of filling with one blast 
The posthorns of all Europe, lays her waste. 
‘owper, Table Talk, 1. 32. 


post-horse (post’hérs), m. A horse kept or 
hired for forwarding post-riders or travelers 
with speed from one station to another. 
I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., Ind., 1, 4. 
post-house (post“hous), 7. 1. A house where 
relays of post-horses are kept for the conve- 
nience of travelers. 
We repos’d this night at Piperno, in the post-house with- 
out the towne. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 25, 1645. 


Posthouses were at convenient stages all over the king- 
dom, and the postmaster was bound to provide horses for 
all comers, either to ride or drive. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 169, 


2t. A post-office. 


I found yours of the first of February in the Post-house, 
as I casually had other Business there, else it had miscar- 
ried, Howell, Letters, iv. 35. 
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I will now put an end to my letter, and give it into the 
posthouse myself. wift, Journal to Stella, xxxvi. 


posthumet, postumet, a. [< F. posthume, post- 
humous: see posthumous.] Posthumous. 
Oh! if my soul could see their posthume spite, 


Should it not joy and triumph in the sight? 
Bp. Hail, Satires, iv., Int. 


Pliny observeth that posthume children, born after the 

death of their father, . . . prove very happy in success. 
Fuller, Worthies, Cumberland, I. 346. 

posthumeral (pést-hii’me-ral), a. [< L. post, 
behind, + humerus, shoulder: see humeral.] 
In entom., lying behind the humeri or antero- 
lateral angles of the thorax or elytra: as, a 
posthumeral sinus. 

posthumous (pos’ti-mus), a. and ». [Prop. 
postumous; = F'. posthume = Sp. pdstumo = Pg. 
posthumo = It. postumo,< Li. postumus, last, ap- 
plied esp. to the youngest children or to one born 
after the father’s death (‘‘qui post patris mor- 
tem natus est”); also written, erroneously, post- 
humus, simulating a derivation from post hu- 
mum, lit. ‘after the ground,’ but forced into the 
sense of ‘after the father has been put into the 
ground,’ 1. e. inhumed, buried; prop. superl. of 
posterus, coming after: see posterior.) 1. a. 1. 
Born after the death of the father: as, a posthu- 
MOus SON, 

I was a posthumous child. My father’s eyes had closed 
upon the light of this world six months when mine opened 
on it, _ Dickens, David Copperfield, i, 
2. Appearing or existing after the death or 
cessation of that to which its origin is due; 
especially, of books, published after the death 
of the author: as, posthumous works. 

The sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all 
earthly glory, and the quality of either state after death 


makes a folly of posthwmows memory. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


The desire of posthumous fame and the dread of posthu- 
mous reproach and execration are feelings from the influ- 
ence of which scarcely any man is perfectly free. 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 


ΤΙ. η. A posthumous child. [Rare.] 
My brother Thomas was a posthumous, as being born 
some weeks after his father’s death. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 32. 
posthumously (pos’tii-mus-li), adv. After one’s 
death; especially, after an author’s death. 
The third [edition], however, appeared P rospage as 6 
cience, III. 390. 
postict (pos’ tik), a. [ς L. posticus, hinder, back, 
posterior, < post, after: see post®.] Posterior 
or hinder. 
The postick and backward position of the feminine parts 
in quadrupedes. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 
postiche (pos-tésh’), a. [ς F. postiche = Sp. 
postizo = Pg. postico, ς It. posticcio, super- 
added, for apposticcio, appositiccio, ς L. appo- 
situs, pp. of apponere, superadd, put beside, < 
ad, to, + ponere, place: see position. Cf. appo- 
site.] Superadded; done after the work is fin- 
ished: noting a superadded ornament of seulp- 
ture or architecture, especially when inappro- 
priate or in false taste. Also postique. 
posticous (pos-ti’kus), a. [<L. posticus, hinder, 
back: see postic.] In bot., hinder; back. (@) In 


an inflorescence, posterior; toward the axis. (0) Extrorse: 
said of an adnate anther, the stamen being regarded as 


posticum (pos-ti’kum), ». [L. (> It. postico = 
Sp. Pg. postigo), a back door; prop. neut. of pos- 
ticus, hinder, back, posterior: see postic.] 1. 
A back door; a postern.— 2, The termused by 
Vitruvius, and adopted from him in English, 
for the open vestibule of an ancient temple in 
the rear of the cella, corresponding to the pro- 


naos at the front of the temple. In Greek archi- 
tecture the proper name for this feature is opisthodomos. 
It has also been called epi See cut under opisthodo- 


mos, and compare anticum. 
3. Eccles., a reredos. 
postil (pos’til), x. [Also postle, and former] U 
pore: < ME. postille, < OF. (and F.) postille = postiller, 00. om 
p. postila = Pr. Pg. It. postilla = D. postil = postillion, x. See postilion. 
G. postille = Sw. postilla = Dan. postille,< ML. Postimet, π. An obsolete form of aposiem. 
postilla, a marginal note in a Bible, a gloss in Posting-house (pos‘ting-hous), n. A house or 
addition, < L. post illa: post, after; illa, neut, pl. hotel where post-horses are kept. 
of ille, that.] 1. A note or comment on some Posting-inn pos'ting-in), 2. Same as posting- 
passage of Seripture, written in the margin of 0use. Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 628. 
a Bible, and so ealled because it followed the Postique (pos-ték’), a. Same as postiche. 
text; any explanatory remark or comment on Postischial (post-is’ki-al), a.  [¢ Lu. post, be- 
the text of the Bible; hence, any marginal, hind, + NL. ischium: see ischial.] Situated 
note. behind the ischium, 
The said Langton alsomade posts vpon the whole bible. post-jack (post’jak), n. An implement for lift- 
ove, Martyrs, p. 248, ing posts out of the ground. It is a form of crow- 
ἐς ws as op nem te Substan ¢ 4 of his M ajesty’s late Let- prs aren δν ο ορ, and having a claw which seizes 
> ye ere Was a τί aaded, μ 7 . . ‘ 
happen ‘twixt the two Crowns, the atl whould pes re postie!; n. [ME., also postel; by apheresis from 
instantly and abruptly away. § Howell, Letters, I. iii. 12. apostle. | An apostle; a preacher. 


postle 


That which is the main point in their Sermons affecting 
the comments and pots of Friers and Jesuits, but scorn- 
ing and slighting the reformed writers. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2. A series of comments, specifically on Serip- 
ture; a commentary, or written exposition.— 
3. A sermon or homily; specifically, a homily 
following and treating of the liturgical gospel; 
also, a collection of such homilies. 

But in the homes the old prayer-books and the old 
Lutheran postis were still ag sy frequently used. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 136. 

postilt (pos’til),v. [Also postel; < OF. postiller 

= Sp. postilar = Pg. postillar = It. postillare, « 

ML. postillare, write a postil: see postil, n.] 
1. intrans. To write or deliver a postil. 

To postell vpon a kyry. Skelton, Colyn Cloute, 1. 755. 


ΤΙ. trans. To explain or illustrate by a pos- 
til. 

I doe remember to haue seene long since a book of ac- 
compt of Empson’s that . . . was in some places postilled 
in the margent with the King’s hand. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 211. 
postiler, postiller (pos’til-ér), π. [< postil + 
-er1,) One who writes or delivers a postil. 

Shew yourselves skilful workmen, such as have been 

brought up not only in morals of the heathen, subtilties 


of schoolmen, sentences and conceits Eg pai but 
in the wholesome word of faith. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 38. 


It hath been observed by many holy writers, commonly 
delivered by postillers and commentators. Sir 7’. Browne. 
postilion (p6s-til’yon), ». [Formerly also pos- 
tillion, postillon,< F. postillon (= Sp. postillén 
= Pg. postilhdo = It. postiglione), a postilion, 
< poste, post: see post, n.} 1+. A post-boy; 
one who rides a post-horse; a guide or fore- 
runner. 

Albeit you be upon an Island, and I now upon the Con- 
tinent (tho’ the lowest part of Europe), yet those swift 
Postilions, my Thoughts, find you out daily and bring you 
unto me, Howell, Letters, I. i. 8. 
2. One whorides the near horse of the leaders 
when four or more horses are used in a carriage 
or post-chaise, or who rides the near horse 
when one pair only is used and there is no driver 
on the box. 

The coachman, however, did not drive all six, one of 
the leaders being always ridden by a postition. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 173. 
3. Same as postilion-basque. . 

postilion-basque (pds-til’yon-bask), π. <A 
woman’s basque having its skirt eut at the 
back into short square tabs or coat-tails, after 
the fashion of a postilion’s coat. 

postilion-belt (pos-til’yon-belt), ». A leather 
belt with a large buckle, worn by ladies about 
1860. 

postilioness (p6s-til’yon-es),n. [< postilion + 
-ess.| A female postilion. [Rare.] 

At Vik, where we found the same simple and honest 
race of people, we parted with the postillioness and with 
our host of Kettbo. B. Taylor, Northern Travels, p. 423. 

postilizet (pos’til-iz), v. t. [« postil + -ize.] 
Same as postil. 
Postilizing the whole doctrine of Duns Scotus. 
Wood, Athenee Oxon., I. 9. 
postillate (pos’til-at), v.; pret. and pp. postil- 
lated, ppr. postillating. [ς ML. postidlatus, pp. 
of postillare, postil, write postils: see postil, v.] 
I. intrans. To write or deliver a postil. 
II, trans. To explain or illustrate by a postil. 
postillation (pos-ti-la’shon), ». [= Sp. posti- 
lacion, < ML. postillatio(n-), postillation, ς pos- 
tillare, pp. postillatus, postillate: see postillate. ] 
The act of writing or delivering a postil, or of 
explaining or illustrating by a postil. 
postillator (pos’ti-la-tor),. [= Sp. postilador 
= Pg. postillador = It. postillatore, < ML. pos- 
tillator, < postillare, pp. postillatus, postillate: 
see postillate.|] One who writes or delivers a 
postil, or explains or illustrates by a postil. 
See postiler. 


postle 
Suffreth my postles in pays and in pees gange. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 159. 

postle?, η. See postil. 
postle-spoont, 7. Same as aposile-spoon. 
postliminary, postliminiary (post-lim’i-na-ri, 

post-li-min’i-a-ri), a. [ς postliminy + -ary.] 

Pertaining to or involving the right of post- 

liminy. 

We follow Heffter . . . principally in our brief repre- 
sentation of the rights and obligation of a state restored 
in this postliminary way. ; 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 247. 
postliminiar} (pést-li-min’i-ir), a. Same as 
postliminary. 

It may be said that it is possible the soul may be rap’t 
from this terrestrial body, and carried to remote and dis- 
tant places, from whence she may make a postliminiar re- 
turn. Haliywell, Melamproncea (1651), p. 70. 

postliminiary, a. See postliminary. 

postliminious (pést-li-min’i-us), a. [< postlim- 
iny + -ous.] Same as postliminary. 

postliminium (pést-li-min’i-um), n. [L.: see 
postliminy.] Same as postliminy. 

postliminy (post-lim’i-ni), ». [= Sp. Pg. It. 
postlimini, < L. postliminium, < post, after, + 
limen (limin-), threshold: see imit.] 1. In Rom. 
te the return of a person who had been ban- 
ished, or taken prisoner by an enemy, to his old 
condition and former privileges.— 2. In inter- 
national law, that right by virtue of which per- 
sons and things taken by an enemy in war are 
restored to their former status when coming 
again under the power of the nation to which 
they belonged. 

Prisoners of war in a neutral port, escaping on shore 
from the vessel where they are confined, . . . cannot be 
recaptured, since they enjoy the benefit of the right of 
postliminy. oolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 145. 

post-line (post’lin), ». A railway constructed 
upon posts, usually of wrought iron, which sup- 
port stringers and cross-ties upon which the 
rails are laid and fastened; an elevated railway. 
postlude (post’lad),”. [ς L. post, after, + lu- 
dus, play, < ludere, play.] In music, an organ- 
iece at the end of a church service; a conclud- 
ing voluntary: correlated with prelude and in- 
terlude. 
postman! (post’man),”. [< post! + man.] A 
barrister in the Court of Exchequer in England, 
now merged in High Court of Justice, who had 
precedence in motions: so called from the place 


where he sat. The postman was one of the two most 
experienced barristers in the court, the other being called 
the tubman. 


In the courts of exchequer, two of the most experienced 
PP nara called the post-man and the tub-man (from the 
aces im) which they sit), have also a precedence in mo- 
tions. Blackstone, Com., ITI. iii., note. 
postman? (pdst’man), ”.; pl. postmen (-men). 
[< post? + man.] 1+. A post; a messenger; a 
courier; one who rides post. 
The Post-Man was in the Fault that you have had no 
- Letters from me. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 117. 
2. A mail-carrier. 


The postman coming along, and knowing her well 
enough, stopped and gave her the letter he had for her. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xix. 
General postman. See general. 
postmark (post’miirk), η. The mark or stamp 
of a post-office placed on a letter, paper, card, 
or package sent through the mail; an official 
stamp on a letter, ete., giving the place and date 
of sending or the place and date of receipt. 
postmark (post’miirk), ο. ¢. [< postmark, n.] To 
affix the stamp or mark of the post-office to, as 
letters, ete. 
postmaster (pist’mas’tér),. [= D. postmees- 
ter = G. postmeister = Sw. postmdstare = Dan. 
postmester; as post? + masterl.] 1. The offi- 
cial who has charge of a post-station and pro- 
vides post-horses, ete. 

After the first stage, she had been indebted to the post- 
masters for the names of the places which were then to 
conduct her to it, so great had been her ignorance of her 
route. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xiv. 
2. The official who has the superintendence and 
general direction of a post-office, of the receipt 
and despatch of mails, ete. In the United States 
postmasters are classed with reference to their salaries: 
all those receiving $1,000 or over annually are appointed 


by the President; all who receive under that sum are ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster-General. Abbreviated P. Μ. 


All those that will send letters to the most parts of the 
habitable world, or to any part of our King of Great. Brit- 


ain’s Dominions —let them repair to the General Post Mas- 


ter Thomas Withering, at his house in Sherburne Lane. 
John Taylor (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 246). 
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postmaster-general (pdst’mas’tér-jen’e-ral), 
n. The chief executive head of the postal and 
telegraphic systems of Great Britain, or of the 
postal system of the United States. In Great 
Britain the postmaster-general is often a member of the 
cabinet; he exercises authority over all the departments 
of the postal system, including money-orders, savings- 
bank, insurances, and annuities. The postmaster-general 
of the United States has been a member of the cabinet 
since the administration of Andrew Jackson. 

postmaster-generalship (pdost’mas’tér-jen’e- 
ral-ship), . [ς postmaster + general + -ship.] 

e office of a postmaster-general. 

postmastership (pdst’mas’tér-ship), n.  [< 
postmaster + -ship.| The office of a postmas- 
ter; also, the time during which a postmaster 
holds office. 

postmedian (pést-mé’di-an), a. [< τι. post, be- 
hind, + medianus, middle: see median1.] Situ- 
ated behind the middle transverse plane of the 
body. 

postmediastinal (pdst-mé-di-as’ti-nal), a. [¢ 
postmediastin-um + -al.] Situated in or per- 
taining to the postmediastinum: as, postmedi- 
astinal arteries; the postmediastinal space. 

postmediastinum (post-mé-di-as’ti-num), η. 
[ς L. post, behind, + NL. mediastinum, q. v.] 
The posterior mediastinum or mediastinal 
space, 

postmeridian (post-mé-rid’i-an), a. and n. 
[Also pomeridian, q. V.; = F. postméridien = 
Sp. Pg. posimeridiano, Pg. also pomeridiano = 
It. pomeridiano, ς Li. postmeridianus, pomeridi- 
anus, belonging to the afternoon, < post, after, 
+ meridies, noon: see meridian.) JT, a. Oceur- 
ring after the sun has passed the meridian; of 
or pertaining to the afternoon. 


Over-hasty digestion . . . is the inconvenience of post- 
meridian sleep. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 57. 


II, ». 1. The afternoon. 


"Twas post-meridian half-past four 
By signal I from Nancy parted. C. Dibdin. 

2. In the nomenclature suggested by H. D. 
Rogers for the Paleozoic rocks of Pennsylvania, 
the equivalent of the Corniferous and Cauda- 
galli divisions of the New York survey, or that 
part of the Devonian series which lies between 
the Oriskany sandstone and the Marcellus 
shale. 

post meridiem (post mé-rid’i-em). [L.: see 
postmeridian.] After midday: applied to the 
time between noon and midnight. Regularly 
abbreviated P. M., P. M., or p. m. 

postmeridional (pdst-mé-rid’i-on-al), a. [< 
postmeridian, after meridional.] Same as post- 
meridian. 


‘‘ After our 


meridional refection,” rejoined Hyper- 


tatus, ‘‘we willregale with a supernumerary compotation * 


of convivial ale.” Campbell, Lexiphanes, p. 9. 


post-mill (pést’mil), ». A form of windmill 
so constructed that the whole fabric rests ona 
vertical axis, and can be turned by means of a 
lever according as the direction of the wind 
varies. It thus differs from the smock-mill, of which 
the cap (including the gudgeon and pivot-bearings rest- 
ing upon it) turns. 

postmillenarian (pést-mil-e-na’ri-an), πα. [< 
L. post, after, + NL. millennium, millennium: 
see millenarian.] A believer in the doctrine of 
postmillennialism. 

postmillenarianism (p6st-mil-e-na’ri-an-izm), 
m. [ς postmillenarian + -ism.] Same as post- 
millennialism. 

postmillennial (pést-mi-len’i-al), a [ς L. 
post, after, + NL. millennium, millennium: see 
millennial.) Relating to what may occur inthe 
period following the millennium. Princeton 
Rev., March, 1879, p. 425. 

postmillennialism (post-mi-len’i-al-izm),. [ς 
postmillennial + -ism.] The doctrine that the 
second coming of Christ will follow the millen- 


ium, 

postmillennialist (pést-mi-len’i-al-ist), n. [< 
postmillennial + -ist.] Same as postmillenarian. 
Princeton Rev., March 1879, p. 419. 

postminimus (post-min’i-mus), ”.; pl. postmini- 
mi (-mi). [NL., < L. post, after, + minimus 
(se. digitus), the little finger: see minimum. ] 
An additional little finger or little toe of some 
mammals, on the ulnar or fibular side of the 
hand or foot, opposite to the prepollex or pre- 
hallux. Proc. Zodl. Soc. Lond., 1889, p. 260. 

postmistress (pdst’mis’tres), n. [< post? + 
mistress.| A woman who has charge of mails 
or of a post-office. 


3. In Merton College, Oxford, a scholar who is post-money (pdst’mun‘i), », The charge made 
supported on the foundation. Also called por- for the use of post-horses; cost of posting or 


tionist, 


traveling post. 





post-mortuary (post-mdér’ti-a-ri), a. 


post-note! (pdst’ndt), x. 


post-note? (post ’ not), x. 


seh @ ote a (pdst-nup’shal), a. 


if 


post-oak 


We were charged additional post-money for the circuits 
we were obliged to make to keep our runners on the snow. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 192. 
post-morning (post’mor’ning), n. The morn- 
ing of a post-day. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 
vi. 22. 
post-mortem (post-mér’tem), a. andin. [< L. 
post mortem, after death: post, after; mortem, 
ace, of mors, death: see morti,] JI. a. Subse- 
quent to death: as, a post-mortem examination 
of the body; post-mortem changes. 

It (Gawain Douglas’s poetry] is a mere bill of parcels, a 
post-mortem inventory of nature, where imagination is not 
merely not called for, but would‘be out of place. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., 131. 

II, ». A post-mortem examination; an ex- 
amination of the body after death; an autopsy. 
Also post-obit. 

[ς L. 


post, after, + mortuarius, of the dead: see mor- 
tuary.] Occurring after death; post-mortem; 
posthumous. 

postmultiply (pést-mul’ti-pli), v. ἐν: pret. and 
pp. postmultiplied, ppr. Amp if Ggh To mul- 
tiply into a postfactor, by which the direct ob- 
ject is said to be postmultiplied. 

postnarial (post-na’ri-al), a.. [< postnares + 
-ἴαι.] Of.or pertaining to the postnares. 

postnaris (pdst-na’ris),.; pl. postnares (-réz). 
[NL. (Wilder), < L. post, behind, + naris, a 
nostril.] One of the posterior nares or choane ; 
either one of the paired openings of the nasal 
chamber into the pharynx. Wilder and Gage, 


x Anat. Tech., p. 513. 


postnasal (pdst-na’zal),a. [< postnasus + -al.] 
Posterior, with reference to the nose, nostrils, 
or nasal passages: as, the postnasal spine of the 
palate-bone. 

postnasus (post-na’sus), n. [NL., < L. post, 
behind, + nasus = E. nosel.] <A division of 
the clypeus of many insects, including the 
upper part with extensions down the sides: 
now commonly called supraclypeus. Kirby and 
Spence. : 

postnatal (post-na’tal), a. [ς L. post, after, 
+ natus, born: see natall.] Subsequent to 
birth: as, a postnatal disease. 

postnate+ (post’ nat), a. [< ML. alia 
born after, younger (> OF. puisne, > E. puny1), 
< L. post, after, + natus, born: see natal. Cf. 
puisne, punyl.] Subsequent to birth or oceur- 
rence; appearing or occurring later. 

Of these [pretended prophecies] some were postnate, 


cunningly made after the thing came to pass. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. iv. 2. 


The graces and gifts of the Spirit are postnate, and are 
additions to art and nature. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 269. 
postnatus (post-na’tus), ”.; pl. postnati (-ti). 
[ML.: see postnate.] In law: (a) The second 
son. (b) One born after a particular event: 
as, one born in the United States after the Dec- 
laration of Independence (1776) is a postnatus ; 
a postnatus in Seotland is one born in that coun- 
try after the accession (1603) of James VI. to 
the English throne as James I. Compare ante- 
nati.— Case of the postnati. See Calvin's case, under 
ase 
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post-Nicene (post-ni’sén), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ Nicenus, Nicene: see Nicene.] After the 
first general council held at Nice, A. D. 325: as, 
post Nicene Christianity. See Nicene.—Post- 
icene fathers. See fathers of the church, under father. 


post-night (post’nit), π. The evening of a post- 


day. 

It being post-night, I wrote to my Lord to give him no- 
tice that all things are well. Pepys, Diary, I. 103. 
[< post2 + notel.] 
Same as postal note. See postal. 

[ς L. post, after 
(see post®), + E. notel.] A note issued by a 
ank, payable at some future time, and not on 

demand. 

[ς L. post, 
after, + nuptiz, nuptials: see nuptial.] Being 
or happening after marriage: as, a post-nuptial 
settlement on a wife. 

post-oak (pést’ok), π. A species of oak, Quer- 


cus minor. It grows in sandy or barren soils through- 
out a great part of the eastern half of the United States 
and especially in Texas. It attains a height of 70 feet; 
the wood is hard, close-grained, and very durable in con- 
tact with the soil, and is largely used, especially in the 
southwest, for fencing, railroad-ties, fuel, etc. Also called 
iron-oak and rough or box white oak. 
All the way from Hoppleton merely yost-oak and sands. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 51. 
Swamp post-oak, a tree, Quercus lyrata, of deep river- 
swamps in the southern United States, especially in the 
valley of the Red Riverand adjacent regions, but extend- 


post-oak 


ing northward into Maryland. It has a height of from 70 
to 90 feet, and its hard, strong, and tough wood has the 
same uses. as white oak. See oak,1. Also called overcup- 
oak and water white oak. ; 
post-obit (post-d’bit), m. [< L. post, after, + 
obitus, death: see obit.] 1. A bond given for the 
purpose of securing to a lender a sum of money 
on the death of some specified individual from 
whom the borrower has expectations: some- 
times used attributively: as, a post-obit bond. 
Such loans are not only made at usurious rates of interest, 
but usually the borrower has to pay a much larger sum 
! he has received, in consideration of the risk that he 
may die before the person from whom he has expectations. 
If, however, there is in the proportions a gross inadequacy 
amounting to fraud, a court of equity will interfere. 
Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s agreeable to you, a 
post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 
2. Same as post-mortem. 
postoblongata (pdst-ob-long-ga’ti),n. [NL., < 
L. post, behind, + NL. oblongata, q.v.] The 
x oblongata proper, lying behind the pons. 
postocular (post-ok’i-lir), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + oculus, the eye: see ocular.] 1. Lying 
behind the eye (on the surface of the body of 
any animal); running back from the eye, as a 
streak of color; postorbital. 


Parallel curved white superciliary and postocwlar stripes. 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 209. 


2. In entom., situated behind or beneath the 


compound eyes.— Postocular lobes, anterior projec- 
tions of the lower sides of the prothorax, impinging on 
the eyes when the head is retracted, 


postceesophageal, 4. See postesophageal. 

post-office (pdst’of’is),. 1. An office or place 

*x where letters are received for transmission to 
various destinations, and from which letters are 
delivered that have been received from places 
at home and abroad. Abbreviated P. O. 


If you are sent to the post-office with a letter in a cold 
rainy night, step to the ale-house and take a pot. 
Swift, Directions to Servants (Footman). 


2. A department of the government charged 
with the conveyance of letters, etc., by post.— 
General post-office, the principal post-office in a large 
city or town.—Post-office annuity and insurance, in 
Great Britain, a system whereby the postmaster-general 
is empowered to insure lives between the ages of fourteen 
and sixty-five for not less than £5 nor more than £100, and 
also to grant annuities of not more than £100,— Post-of- 
fice box, one of a series of LS GREE into which the 
mail for a person or firm, or for a particular destination, 
is distributed in a post-office or postal car. Such boxes in 
a post-office are generally numbered, and either have glass 
backs, to display their contents from the outside, or are 
poe’ with locking doors at the back, to which the 
essee of the box holds the key, and are then called lock- 
boxes. [U.S.]—Post-office car. See mail-car.— Post- 
office Department, that branch of a government which 
supervises the post: in Great Britain the telegraph- and 
telephone-lines are also under its management. See de- 
partment.—Post-office order, See money-order.—Post- 
Office savings-bank, a bank connected with a local 
post-office where deposits not exceeding (in Great Britaiz) 
£50 in any year are received to an amount not exceeding 
£200, on government security, at a rate of interest of 24 
per cent. per annum. In the United States similar banks 
were opened in Jan., 1911.—Railway post-office, arail- 
road-car, or part of a railroad-car, in which the distribu- 
tion of mail-matter is made. ἱ 
poaol vary. (pdst-ol’i-va-ri), a. [< NL. post- 
olivaris, < L. post, behind, + NL. olivaris, L 
olivarius, olivary: see olivary.] Posterior to 


the oliva, or olivary body.— Postolivary sulcus. 
Same as sulcus postolivaris (which see, under sulcus), 
postomosternal. (pdost-6-m6-stér’nal), a. [< 
postomostern-um + -al.] Pertaining to the post- 
omosternum. 
postomosternum (pést-d-m6-stér’num), n.; pl. 
postomosterna (-ni). [NL., < L. post, behind, 
+ NL. omosternum, q. v.| A posterior omo- 
sternum. 
post-operative (post-op’e-ra-tiv), a [ς L. 
post, after, + E. operat(ion) + -ἴυθ.] Occur- 
ring after an operation, as an examination 
»made after a surgical operation. ; 
postoral (post-o’ral), a. [< L. post, behind, + 
os (or-), the mouth: seeoral.] Situated behind 
the mouth: specifically applied to certain of the 
visceral arches and clefts of the vertebrate em- 
bry0.—Postoral arches, visceral arches posterior to the 
mouth. Also called pharyngeal arches.—Postoral seg- 
ments, in arthropods, those primary or theoretical seg- 
ments which are situated behind the mouth, as distin- 
guished from the preoral segments, which are morphologi- 
cally anterior to the mouth, but are turned back to form 
the front or top of the head. The postoral cephalic seg- 
ments of insects are the mandibular, first maxillary, and 
second maxillary or labial, each corresponding to the ap- 
pendages from which they are named, and which answer 
to the ambulatory limbs of the thoracic segments; in spi- 
ders the labial segment is transferred to the thorax, the 
anterior pair of legs in that group being the homologues 
of thelabium of insects. The postoral segments are close- 
ly united with one another and with the preoral segments, 
so that it is very difficult to trace them; probably the ge- 
ne, occiput, gula, and cervical sclerites represent them in 
the head of the perfect insect, 
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postorbital (pést-dr’bi-tal), α. and π. [< L. 
post, behind, + orbita, orbit: see orbital.) I. 
a. 1. In anat.and zodl.: (a) Situated on the 
hinder part of the bony brim of the orbit of 
the eye. Since the frontal bone usually circumscribes 
more than half of this orbit, a postorbital process is usu- 
ally also a postfrontal process. ‘I'his process, when formed 
of the frontal bone, varies much in size and shape, and 
may be present or absent in the skulls of animals closely 
related, therefore furnishing a useful zoélogical character, 
Compare, for example, the large hooked postorbital pro- 
cess of the skull of the hare, figured under Leporida, with 
the absence of such a formation in the skull of another 
rodent, the beaver, figured under Castor. In man the 
corresponding formation is known as the eaternal an, Τ 
process of the frontal bone. (0) Bounding the orbit 
behind, as a separate bone of sundry reptiles. 
See the noun. (c) Lying backward (caudad) 
of the orbit of the eye, on the surface of the 
body; postocular: as, the postorbital part of the 
head. Encyc. Brit., XII. 636.—2, In entom., ly- 
ing behind the compound eyes of an insect. 

. 2. In herpet., a separate bone which in 
some reptiles forms a posterior part of the or- 
bit of the eye. Such a bone may come in behind an- 
other regarded as a postfrontal (see cut under Ichthyo- 
αγία), and is then unequivocal; but when only one bone, 
apart, that is, from the frontal, bounds the orbit in any 


part of its posterior half, it may be regarded as a post- 
frontal. 


post-paid (pdst’pad), a. Having the postage 
prepaid: as, a post-paid letter. 
postpalatal (post-pal’a-tal), α. and mn. [< L. 
post, behind, + palatum, palate: see palatal. ] 
I. a. Situated behind the palate or palate-bones. 
x Il. ». A postpalatal bone; a postpalatine. 
postpalatine (post-pal’a-tin), η. [ς L. post, be- 
hind, + palatum, palate: see palatine2.|. The 
posterior portion of the palatine bone in birds. 
W. K. Parker. 


postparietal (post-pa-ri’e-tal), α. απᾶ η. [< L. 
post, behind, + paries (pariet-), wall: see parie- 
tal.) I. a. In herpet., situated behind the pa- 
rietal plates of a serpent’s head. 

II. ». A postparietal plate. 

post-partum (post-pir’tum),a. [< L. post par- 
tum, after birth: post, after; partum, ace. of 
partus, birth, < parere, bear, bring forth.] Tak- 
ing place after the birth of a child: as, post- 
partum hemorrhage. 

postpectoral (post-pek’td-ral), a. [< postpectus 
(-pector-) + -al.] Of or pertaining to the post- 
pectus.— Postpectoral legs, in entom., the third pair, 


or hind legs. 
postpectus (post-pek’tus), π. [NL., ς L. post, 
behind, + pectus, breast: see pectus.] 1. In 
zool., the hind-breast, or hinder part of the 
breast.—2. In entom., a region corresponding 
to the metathorax. | 
postpeduncular (post-pé-dung’ki-lir), a. [< 
postpeduncul-us + -ar®.] Of or pertaining to 
the postpedunculus. 
postpedunculus (pdst-pé-dung’kii-lus), ”.; pl. 
μι (-li). [NL. (Wilder), ¢ L. post, be- 
ind, + LL. pedunculus, a pedunele or pedicel: 


see peduncle.| The inferior peduncle of the 


cerebellum. 
ναι Νο (pdst-pet’i-dl), n. [ς L. post, be- 
hind, + petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.] In en- 


tom., that part of a petiolate abdomen imme- 
diately behind the petiole or narrow basal sec- 
tion: generally the second segment is under- 
stood, especially if it is somewhat narrower 
than the succeeding segments. 

postpharyngeal (post-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [ς L. 
post, behind, + NL. pharyna, pharynx: see pha- 
ryngeal.| Behind the pharynx; retropharyn- 
geal; situated in the posterior pharyngeal wall: 
as, a postpharyngeal abscess. 

postpituitary (post-pit’G-i-ta-ri),a. [< L. post, 
behind, + E. pitwitary.] Situated behind the 

ituitary fossa. 

ost-pliocene (post-pli’d6-sén), a.andn. [= F. 
post-pliocene; as L. post, after, + E. pliocene.] 
In geol., same as Pleistocene. 

spol soem (post’ Ροκ’ οί), π. In a railway 
stock-ear, etc., an iron casting attached to the 
outside of the sill to receive and hold a post. 

postponable (pdst-pd’na-bl), a. [« postpone 
m -able.| Admitting of postponement or de- 
ay. 

postpone (post-pin’), v. t.; pret. and pp. post- 
poned, ppr. postponing. [=Sp. posponer = Pg. 
pospor = It. posporre, < L. postponere, put 
after, < post, after, + ponere, put: see position. 
Cf. postpose.] 1. To put off; defer to a future 
or later time; delay. 

I will a common and Ai αν topics. 


_ Peter Mariyr, quoted in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc., 
(1853), II. 403. 


postposet (post-pdz’), v. ¢. 


postpositt (post-poz’it), v. ¢. 


postposition (post-po-zish’on), n. 


postpositional (post-po-zish’on-al), a. 


postpositive (post-poz’i-tiv), a. 


postprandial (post-pran’di-al), a. 


postpredicament (pdst-pré-dik’ a-ment), n. 





postpredicament 
His pray’r preferr’d to saints that cannot aid ; 
His praise postpon’d, and never to be paid. 
Cowper, Truth, L 86. 
2. Toset below (something else) in value or im- 
portance; rate as less important or inferior. 

Ail other considerations should give way and be post- 

poned to this. Locke, Education. 
So shall each youth, assisted by our eyes, . . . 
To headless Pheebe his fair bride postpone, 
Honour a Syrian prince above his own. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 367. 

But the philosopher, not less than the poet, postpones 
the apparent order and relations of things to the empire 
of thought. Emerson, Nature. 
= ΑΝ 1. To adjourn, procrastinate, stave off. 

postponement (post-pon’ment), n. [= It. pos- 
ponimento; as postpone + -ment.] 1. The act 
of postponing, or deferring to a future time; 
temporary delay. 

Persons and events may stand for a time between you 
and justice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay 
at last your own debt. Emerson, Compensation. 
2. The act of placing after or below in im- 
portance or esteem; a subordinating. 

The opportunities for that postponement of self to others 
which constitutes altruism as ordinarily conceived must, 
in several ways, be more and more limited as the highest 
state is approached. Η. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 96. 

postponencet (post-pd’nens), ». [< L. post- 
onen(t-)s, ppr. of postponere: see postpone. ] 

ame as postponement, 2. 

Noting preference, or postponence, 

Johnson, in def. of Of. 
postponer (post-pd’nér), ». [< postpone + -er1.] 
One who postpones; one who delays or puts off. 
ον μ 6 (post-pon’til), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + pon(t-)s, bridge: see pontile.] Situated 
behind the pons Varolii: opposed to prepontile : 
as, the postpontile recess, more commonly called 
foramen cxcum. 
[ς F. postposer, « 
L. post, after, + F. poser, put: see pose2.] 1. 
To place after (something else). 
We utter our wil be verbes signifying the form of our 
wil, or postposing the supposit [subject]. 
4. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 31. 
2. To postpone; put off. Fuller. (Imp. Dict.) 
[< L. postpositus, 
pp. of postponere: see postpone.] To postpone; 
treat or regard as of inferior value. 


Often, in our love to her, our love to God is swallowed 
and postposited. Feltham, On St. Luke, 328. (Latham.) 


[< FE. post- 
osition = Pg. posposigéo = It. posposizione ; « 

. postpositus, pp. of postponere, put after: see 
postpone.| 1. The act of postposing or placing 
after; the state of being put behind. 

‘ Nor is the post-position of the nominative case to the 
verb against the use of the tongue. 
J. Mede, Daniel’s Weeks, p. 36. 

For purely intellectual writing, then, it seems that the 
French usage of postposition [of the adjective) is the best. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., V1. 347. 
2. In gram., a word or particle placed after or 
at the end of a word:, opposed to preposition. 
[Rare. ] 

In almost all the native languages of Asia, what we call 
prepositions follow their noun; often, like the article and 
reflective pronoun, coalescing with it, so as to form, or 
simulate, aninflection. The inconvenience of suchaterm 
as preposition is now manifest; nor is it much remedied 
when we allow ourselves to use the contradictory phrase 
postpositive preposition. What is really wanted is a 
general name for that part of speech under which prepo- 
sition and postposition may stand as co-ordinate terms. 

Latham, Dict., 11. 568. 
Zi [< post- 
Pertaining to a postposition. 
κ F. postposi- 
tif = It. pospositivo, ς Li. postpositus, pp. of post- 
ponere, place after: see postpone and positive. } 
Placed after something else; suffixed; append- 
ed: as, a postpositive word. 

We find here the postpositive article which constitutes 
so notable a feature of the Scandinavian languages. 

The Nation, XLVIII. 391. 


[< L. post, 
after, + prandium, dinner: see prandial.| Hap- 
pening, uttered, done, ete., after dinner: as, 
a postprandial speech. 

I was much cheered by the announcement of this Carl- 
ton Club; the very name seemed to have been chosen with 


an eye to the drooping condition of post-prandial business, 
Noctes Ambrosianz, Sept., 1832. 


< 
ML. postpredicamentum (Abelard), <L. post, νὰ 
ter, + ML. predicamentum, predicament: see 
predicament.| One of the five subjects treated 
by Aristotle at the end of his book on the eate- 
gories or predicaments, namely the explana- 


position + -al.] 





postpredicament 


tions concerning the conceptions of ‘opposite,’ 
‘before,’ ‘at once,’ ‘motion,’ and ‘to have.’ 
post-pridie (post-prid’i-é), n. [L., < post, after, 
+ pridie, day before.] Inthe Mozarabic liturgy, 
a variable prayer said immediately after the 
words of institution. It seems originally to have 
regularly contained the great oblation and epiclesis, as is 
apparent in a number of extant examples. In the Galli- 
can Office it is called the collect (collectio) post Mysterium 
or post Secreta. The present Mozarabic title, literall 
‘after the Pridie’ (day before), seems to refer to the insti- 
tution in its Roman and Gallican form, beginning “ Who 
(or, “For he) on the day before he suffered,” rather than 
he Mozarabic “Our Lord... in the night in which he 
was betrayed.” . 
postpubic (post-pa’bik), a. [< postpubis, after 
pubic.| Of or pertaining to the postpubis. 
postpubis (ρδεί-ρῖ΄ bis), 2. ; Rees (-b6z). 
ως L. post, behind, + . pubis, q. v.] 
The postacetabular part of the pubic bone, 
especially well developed in dinosaurs. The 
term was applied to the pubis of birds under the impres- 
sion that this was homologous with the postpubis of 
dinosaurs, which is not the case, the pubis turning back- 
ward during development. See cuts under epipleura and 
sacrarium, 
post-pyramidal (post-pi-ram’i-dal), a. [< L. 
post, after, + pyramis (-mid-), pyramid: see 
pyramidal.) 1. Occurring or existing since the 
Egyptian pyramids were built. R.A. Proctor. 
—2. In anat., pertaining to the funiculus gra- 
cilis, formerly sometimes called posterior pyra- 
mid.—Postpyramidal nucleus, the nucleus funiculi 
gracilis. See funiculus, — ? 
post-redemption (post-ré-demp’shon),a. [< L. 
post, after, + redemptio(n-), redemption.] Sub- 
sequent to redemption: used of reissues of 
United States government notes after their 
return to the Treasury in payment of dues to 
the government, or redemption in coin. The act 
of Congress of May 31st, 1878, forbade the Treasury to can- 
cel unmutilated notes which had been received back, and 
required them to be reissued and kept in circulation, and 
such reissues were called post-redemption issues. 
post-remote (post-ré-mdt’), a. More remote 


in subsequent time or order. Darwin. (Imp. 
Dict.) 
postrhinal (poést-ri’nal), a. [< L. post, behind, 


+ Gr. ῥίς(ῥιν-), nose: seerhinal.] Posterior and 
rhinal: applied by Wilder to a fissure of the 
brain called by Owen basirhinal. 

post-rider (post’ri’dér), m. One who rides post ; 
a mounted mail-carrier. 

post-road (post’rdd), η. 1. A road on which are 
stations where relays of post-horses can be ob- 
tained.— 2. In the United States, any road, 
way, or street, including water-routes, over 
which the United States mail is carried. 

postrolandic (post-ro-lan’dik), a. [< L. post, 
after, + E. Rolandic.| Situated behind the 
Rolandic or central fissure of the cerebrum. 

postrorse (pos-trérs’), a. 
irreg. ς L. post, back, + versus, turned (in imi- 
tation of introrse, retrorse, antrorse).| Turned 
back; directed backward; retrorse: the oppo- 
site of antrorse. 

postsacral (post-sa’kral), a. [< L. post, behind, 
+ NL. sacrum: see sacral.] Situated behind 
the sacrum; succeeding the sacral vertebra, as 
the caudal or coceygeal vertebree ; urosacral. 

postscalene (pést-ska’lén), a. [< NL. postsca- 
lenus.] Pertaining to the scalenus posticus, or 
postscalenus. Coues. 

postscalenus (post-ska-lé’nus), ”.; pl. postsca- 
leni (-ni). [NL.,< L. post, behind, + NL. scale- 
nus, 4. Υ.] The posterior scalene muscle of 


the neck; the sealenus posticus. Cowes. See 
cut under muscle. 
postscapular (pést-skap’i-lir), a. [< L. post, 


behind, + NL. scapula, the shoulder-blade: 
see scapular.| Situated behind or below the 
spine of the scapula or shoulder-blade; infra- 
spinous, with reference to the scapula: the op- 
posite of prescapular: as, the postscapular fossa 
(the infraspinous fossa). 
postscapularis (pdst-skap-i-la’ris), .; pl. 
postscapulares (-réz). [NlL.: see postscapular.] 
A muscle of the postscapular or infraspinous as- 
pect of the scapula; the infraspinatus. Cowes. 
postscenium (post-sé6’ni-um),». [L., also post- 
scenium, poscenium, postcenium, poscenium (> 
It. postscenio = I’. postscénium), < post, after, be- 
hind, + scena, sczena, stage: see scene.| Inarch., 
the back part of the stage of a theater, behind 
the scenes. 
postschwartzian (post-schwirt’si-an), n. [< 
L. post, after, + E. Schwartzian.] In math., a 
form obtained by operating on the Sechwartzian 
with the generator for mixed reciprocants. 
postscribe (post-skrib’), v. ¢.; pret.and pp. post- 
seribed, ppr. postscribing. [< L. postseribere, 


[< NL. *postrorsus, 4 Stamp. 
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write after, < post, after, + scribere, write: see 
scribe.| Το write after; append to. 

And the second is but a consequent of the first, post- 
scribed with that word of inference ‘‘Now then,” &c., 
Rom. vii. 26. Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 325, 

postscript (post’skript), ». [= F. postscript, 
postscriptum = Pg. postscripto = It. poscritto, 
poscritta,< ML. postseriptum, a postscript, neut. 
of L. postscriptus, pp. of postscribere, write after, 
ς post, after, + seribere, write.] An addition 
made to a written or printed composition as 
an eels aes or to state something that has 
been omitted. (a) A supplement or appendix, as to a 
book or newspaper. 


In the early days of the reign both these papers had 
manuscript νο , or supplements, when any 
news arrived that was not in their last edition. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 68. 


@) More commonly, a paragraph added to a letter which 
as already been concluded and signed by the writer. 


Laer. Know you the hand? 
King. "Tis Hamlet's character. ‘‘ Naked!” 
And, in a postscript here, he says ‘‘alone.” 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 54. 


Then came a postscript dash’d across the rest. 


Tennyson, Princess, v. 
Abbreviated P. 8S. 

postscriptal (pdst’skrip-tal), a. [ς postscript 
+ -al.] Of or relating to a postscript; of the 

nature of a postscript. 
The postscriptal speech which he had to deliver six years 
after, in 1794, in answer to the pleas of Hastings’s counsel. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Sheridan, p. 142. 
So (post’skrip-ted), a. [< postscript + 
-ed2,] Having a postseript; written afterward. 


J. Quincy Adams. oe Dict.) [Rare.] 
postscutel (post-ski’te!),n. Inentom., same as 
postscutellum. 


postscutellar (post-ski’te-lir), a. [< postscu- 
tell-um + -ar3.] . In entom., situated behind the 
scutellum; of or pertaining to the postseutellum. 

postscutellum (post-ski-tel’um), n.; pl. post- 
scutella (-i). [NL., ς L. post, behind, + NL. 
scutellum, q. v.|. In entom., the fourth and last 
of the sclerites into which the pronotum, meso- 
notum, and metanotum of insects are severally 
typically divisible, situated behind the scutel- 
um 


postsphenoid (pést-sfé’noid), n. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + E. sphenoid.] The posterior part of the 
compound sphenoid bone, including the basi- 
sphenoid, alisphenoids, and pterygoids, sepa- 
rable in infancy. 

postaphenoliat’ (post-sf6-noi’dal), a. [« post- 
sphenoid + -al.] Pertaining to the postsphe- 
noid: as, the postsphenoidal parts or elements 
of the sphenoid bone. 

POs Stamp (post’stamp), 7. 

(Great Britain. ] 

postsylvian (pést-sil’vi-an), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind, + E. Sylvian.] Situated behind the Syl- 
vian fissure of the brain. 

post-systolic (pést-sis-tol’ik), a. [< L. post, af- 
ter, + NL. systole.] In physiol., following the 
systole. 

post-temporal (pdst-tem’p6-ral), α. απᾶ η. [< 
L. post, after, + tempus (tempor-), temple: see 
temporal?.] 1. a. Situated behind the tempo- 
ral region of the skull. 

II, ». In ichth., a bone of the scapular arch 

of some fishes by means of which that arch is 
attached {ο the back part of the skull. It may 


form an integral part of the skull. Also called suprasca- 
pula and supraclavicle. See first cut under teleost. 

post terminum (post tér’mi-num). ([L.: post, 
after; terminum, ace. of terminus, a term, limit: 
see term.] In law, after the term. 

Post-tertiary (p6st-tér’ shi-d-ri), α. απᾶ η. ‘The 
most recent division of the geologieal series, 
ineluding all that is later than that which ean 
properly be denominated Tertiary: frequently 
called Quaternary. The line of division between the 
Tertiary and the Quaternary is, in many regions, one 
which cannot be sharply drawn, and geologists differ es- 
sentially in regard to the nomenclature of the groups more 
or less vaguely designated by the terms Post-tertiary, 
Pleistocene, Quaternary, recent, and diluvial, as well as 


Same as postage- 


to the meaning and limitation of the term glacial, all - 


these being subdivisions in use as designating more or 
less of the deposits later than the Tertiary. In general it 
may be stated that with rare exceptions the Post-tertiary 
invertebrates are extinct’; deposits containing extinct 
forms of the higher animals, and probably also of 
plants, are by many geologists unhesitatingly called 
Post-tertiary. In the region where geology has been 
longest cultivated (northwestern Europe) ice has played 
an important part in Post-tertiary times; hence, 
a classification of deposits of this age is largely influenced 
by this circumstance, and a parallelism of the more re- 
cent deposits of glaciated and non-glaciated regions — the 
latter comprising much the larger part of the earth’s sur- 
face —is greatly increased in difficulty, See Quaternary 
and Pleistccene. 
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post-tibial (pdst-tib’i-al), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ tibia, tibia.] Situated upon the back of the 
lower leg; sural: as, a post-tibial muscle; the 
post-tibial nerve. 
post-time (post’tim),». The time for the arri- 
val of a postman, or for the despatch of letters 
by mail. 
_ I was detained till after post-time. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, II. 147. 
post-tonic (post-ton’ik), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ Gr. τόνος, tone: see tonic.] Following the 
accent or accented syllable. 
In French the first of the two post-tonic vowels of a Latin 
proparoxytone always disappears. Hncyc. Brit., XIX. 869. 
post-town (post’toun), 7». 1. A town on a post- 
route, where relays of post-horses can be ob- 
tained.—2. A town in which a post-office is 
established. 
post-trader (post’tra’dér), η. <A trader at a 
military post: the official designation of a sut- 
wt μιλάς 8.] &) 
post-tympanic (pdost-tim-pan’ik), a.andn. [< 
L. post, after, + E. tympanic.] I, a. Situated 
behind the tympanic bone, or external auditory 
meatus.— Post-tympanic bone, a small ossicle which 
lies over the squamosal and opisthotic bones of the bear and 
probably some other carnivores. H. Allen, 1886.—Post- 


ympanic process, a formation of the united squamosal 
and opisthotic bones in some carnivores, 


ΤΙ. ». The post-tympanic bone. 
Anat. Vert., p. 308. 
postulant (pos’ti-lant), ».° [< F. postulant = 
Pg. It. postulante, an applicant, candidate, prop. 
adj., < L. postulan(t-)s, ppr. of postulare, de- 
mand: see postulate, n.] One who or that which 
postulates, demands, or asks; specifically, a 
candidate for membership in a religious order 
during the period preparatory to his admission 
into the novitiate; in the American Episcopal 
Church, an applicant for admission to candi- 
dateship for the ministry, not yet received as 
candidate. | 

As some words, instinctively avoided, are constantly 
falling into desuetude, so others, often answering to calls 
too subtile for analysis, are constantly presenting them- 
selves as postulants for recognition. 

F. Halli, Mod, Eng., p. 98. 

postulata, η. Plural of postulatum. 

postulate (pos’ti-lat), v.; pret. and pp. postu- 
lated, ppr. postulating. [< L. postulatus, pp. of 
postulare (> Olt. postulare = Sp. Pg. Pr. postu- 
lar = F. Bowtilot, ask, demand, require, sum- 
mon, prosecute, impeach, ete., also require or 
need; perhaps, as a freq. form, ς poscere (pp. 
*posctus, *postus), ask, demand, perhaps orig. 
*porscere, akin to procare, ask, demand, procus 
a wooer, and precari, pray: see procacious an 
pray.] I, trans. 1. To invite; solicit; re- 
quire by entreaty. See def. 3. 

A great alliance was projected among many Protestant 
Princes to disturb Cardinal Furstemberg in the possession 
of Cologne, to which he was postulated by the majority of 
the chapter. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1688. 
2. Toassume without proof; lay down as some- 
thing which has to be assumed, although it can- 
not be proved; take for granted. 

We conclude, therefore, that Being, intelligent, con- 
scious Being, is implied and postulated in thinking. 

J. D. Morell. 


Symmetry and simplicity, before they were discovered 
by the observer, were postulated by the philosopher. 

Maz Miiller, Sci. of Lang., 1st ser., p. 29. 

8. Ineccles. law, to ask legitimate ecclesiastical 

authority to admit (a nominee) by dispensation, 

when 8 canonical impediment is supposed to 
exist. Lee, Glossary. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To make postulates or demands; 
urge a suit. 

The excellent Doctor had not even yet discovered that 
the King’s commissioners were delighted with his postu- 
lates; and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in succession . . . was one of the most decisive 
triumphs ever achieved by Spanish diplomacy, 

κ Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 397. 
postulate (pos’ta-lat), η. [= F. postulat= Sp. 
Pg. postulado = It. postulato, < L. postulatum, a 
demand, prop. neut. of postulatus, pp. of postu- 
lare, demand: see postulate, v.] 1. A petition; 
a suit; solicitation. 

With the honest pride of a protocol-maker, he added, 
‘our postulates do trouble the King’s commissioners very 
much, and do bring them to despair.” 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 397. 
2. A proposition proposed for acceptance with- 
out proof; something taken for granted; an 
assumption. Thus, the postulates of Euclid were as 
follows: (1) that a straight line may be drawn between 
any two points; (2) that any terminated straight line may 
be produced indefinitely ; @) that about any point as a 
center a circle with any radius may be described ; (4) that 
all right angles are equal; (5) that if two straight lines 


ct 


Huxley, 
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ying in a plane are met by another line, making the sum 
of the internal angles on one side less than two right 
angles, then those straight lines will meet, if sufficiently 
produced, on the side on which the sum of the angles is 
less than two right angles. See axiom. 


’Tis a postulate to me that Methusalem was the longest 
lived of all the children of Adam. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 22. 


When you assume a premise without demonstrating it, 
though it be really demonstrable, this, if the learner is fa- 
vorable and willing to grant it, is an assumption or hypoth- 
esis valid relatively to him alone, but not valid absolutely; if 
he is reluctant or adverse, it is a postulate, which you claim 
whether he is satisfied or not, Grote, Aristotle, vii. 
3. A self-evident practical proposition, to the 
effect that something is possible: opposed to an 
axiom, as a self-evident proposition that some- 
thing is impossible. The fourth and fifth of Euclid’s 
postulates (see def. 2) being converted into axioms in the 
modern editions, and his proved propositions being distin- 
guished into theorems and problems, this new conception 
of a postulate naturally arose. 


Before the injunction — Do this, there necessarily comes 
the postulate—It can be done. H. Spencer, Social Statics. 
4. A condition for the accomplishment of any- 
thing. 

The earnestness with which peace is insisted on as a 

ostulate of civic well-being shows what the experience 
had been out of which Dante had constructed his theory. 

ell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 29. 
postulatet (pos’ti-lat),a. [< L. postulatus, pp.: 
see postulate, v.] Postulated; assumed. 
And if she [Nature] ever gave that boon 
To man, 11] prove that I have one: 
I mean, by postulate illation [that is, begging the question]. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ΤΙ. i. 763. 
postulation (pos-ti-la’shon), m. [ς F. postu- 
lation = Sp. postulacién = Pg. postulagédo = It. 
podinnasioete ς L. postulatio(n-), a demanding, 
ostulare, demand: see postulate, v.] 1. Sup- 
plication; prayer. [Rare.] 

Presenting his postulations at the throne of God. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed. 
2. The act of postulating, or assuming without 
proof; supposition; assumption. 

I must have a second postulation, that must have an in- 

edient to elicit. my assent, namely, the veracity of him 

t reports and relates it. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 129. 
3. In eccles. law, the presentation or election 
to any office of one who is in some way dis- 
qualified for the appointment. 


By this means the cardinal’s postulation was defective, 
since he had not two-thirds [of the voices]. 
Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1688. 


Nicolas IV. ordered that all postulations, that is, elec- 
tions of persons disqualified, including translations, should 
be personally sued out at Rome. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 383, note. 

ολλ (pos’tu-l6-to-ri), a. [= Pg. It. pos- 

tulatorio, . postulatorius, < postulator, one 

who demands or claims, ς postulare, demand: 
see postulate, v.] 1. Supplicatory. [Rare.] 

He easily recovers the courage to turn that deprecatory 
prayer into a postulatory one. 

Clarendon, Tracts, 392. (Latham.) 
2. Postulating; assuming without proof. John- 
son.—38, Assumed without proof. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 
postulatum (pos-ti-la’tum), ».; pl. postulata 
(-taé). [L.: see postulate, n.] A postulate. 
postumbonal (post-um’bo-nal), a. [ς L. post, 
behind, + NL. wmbo(n-), umbo: see umbo.] In 
conch., situated behind the umbo. See Pholas. 
postume}}, 7. [ME.: see apostem.] Same as im- 
postume. Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 4. 
postume?t, a. See posthume. | 
postural (pos’ti-ral), a. [< posture + -al.] Per- 
taining or relating to posture: as, the postural 
ytreatment of a fractured limb. Dunglison. 
posture (pos’tir), η. [Formerly also positure 
(6 L.); < F. posture = Sp. postura, positura = 
Pg. postura = It. postura, positura, < Li. positura, 
position, posture: see positure.] 1. Position; 
situation; condition; state: as, the posture of 
public affairs. 
This growing posture of affairs is fed by the natural de- 
pravity. Bacon, Political Fables, viii., Expl. 


Concerning the Posture of Things here, we are still in- 
volved in a Cloud of Confusion, ’specially touching Church 
Matters. Howell, Letters, iv. 44. 


They do speak very sorrowfully of the posture of the 
times. Pepys, Diary, ITI. 156. 


Everybody clamored around the governor, imploring him 
to put the city in a complete posture of defence. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 223. 

2. The disposition of the several parts of any- 

thing with respect to one another, or with re- 

spect to a particular purpose; especially, posi- 

tion of the body as a whole, or of its members; 


attitude; pose. 
Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip and starts; 
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Stops on a sudden; . . . in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iii, 2. 118. 


The statues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought, each 
of them in a different air and posture, as are likewise those 
of the prophets underneath them. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 409. 


3+. Disposition; attitude of mind. 


A good Christian . . . must always be in a travelling 
posture, and so taste sensual pleasures as one that is about 
to leave them. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. xi. 


=$yn. 2. Position, Posture, Attitude, Pose. These words 
agree in expressing the manner of standing, sitting, lying, 
etc. The first three may be used in a figurative sense: 
as, my position on that question is this; his attitude was 
one of hostility tothe measure. Position is the most gen- 
eral word, and is applicable to persons or things. Posture 
is generally natural, and may beawkward, Aftitudeis gen- 
erally studied for the sake of looking graceful; hence it is 
sometimes affected, the practice of it being then called at- 
titudinizing. An attitude is often taken intentionally for 
the purpose of imitation or exemplification; generally at- 
titude is more artistic than posture. Posture is generally 
used of the whole body ; attitude has more liberty in refer- 
ring to the parts of the body, especially the head ; but posi- 
tion is more common in such cases, Pose is now confined 
to artistic positions, taken generally for effect, of part or 
the whole of a body or representation of a body, as a statue 
or a picture. 
The absolute position of the parties has been altered; 
the relative position remains unchanged. 
Macaulay, War of the Succession in Spain. 


I have seen the goats on Mount Pentelicus scatter at 
the approach of a stranger, climb to the sharp points of 
projecting rocks, and attitudinize in the most self-con- 
scious manner, striking at once those picturesque postures 
against the sky with which Oriental pictures have made 
us... familiar. C. D. Warner, In the Wilderness, iv. 


It is the business of a painter in his choice of attitudes 
to foresee the effect and harmony of the lights and shad- 
ows with the colours which are to enter into the whole. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 4, 


Placed, . . . with the instinct of a finished artist, in the 
best light and most effective pose. 
Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 108. 


(Latham.) posture (pos’tir), v.; pret. and pp. postured, 


ppr. posturing. [< posture,n.] I, trans. 1. To 
place; set. 

As pointed Diamonds, being set, 

Cast greater Lustre out of Jet, 

Those Pieces we esteem’d most rare 

Which in Night-shadows postur’d are. 

Howell, Letters, I. ν. 22. 

2. To place in a particular attitude; dispose 
for a particular purpose. 

He was raw with posturing himself according to the di- 
rection of the chirurgeons. Brook. 

II. intrans. 1. To dispose the body in a par- 
ticular posture or attitude; put one’s self in an 
artificial posture; specifically, to contort one’s 
self, 

What is meant by posturing is the distortion of the 
limbs, such as doing the splits, and putting your leg over 
sca head, and pulling it down your back, .. . and such 

e business. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 98, 
2. To assume an artificial position of the mind 
or character; change the natural mental atti- 
tude; hence, to be affected; display affectation. 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 
But love’s unforced obedience. 
Whittier, The Meeting. 


She had forced her intelligence to posture before her 
will, as the exigencies of her place required. 
O. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, viii. 


They are so affected! .. . You would say that they 
posture before the whole universe. 

E. Schuyler, tr. of Turgénieff’s Fathers and Sons, x. 
posture-maker (pos’tiir-ma’ker), π. A con- 
tortionist; an acrobat. 

I would fain ask any of the present mismanagers— why 
should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladderwalk- 
ers, and posturemakers appear again on our stage? 

Steele, Spectator, No, 258, 

posture-making (pos’ tar-ma’king), n. The 

art or practice of posturing, or making contor- 
tions of the body. 

Your comedy and mine will have been played then, and 
we shall be removed, O how far, from the trumpets, and 
the shouting, and the posture-making! 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxi. 
posture-mastert (pos’tir-mas’tér), n. Same as 
posture-maker. 

Posture masters, as the acrobats were then called, 
abounded, and one of the chief among them was Higgins, 

.. who could dislocate and deform himself at pleasure. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 280, 
posturer (pos’tir-ér), ». [< posture + -erl,] 
A posture-maker; an acrobat. 
posturist (pos’tir-ist), n. [ς posture + -ist.] 
Same as posturer. 
post-uterine (pdost-ii’te-rin), a. [< L. post, be- 
ind, + uterus, uterus: see uterine.] Situated 
behind the uterus; retro-uterine. 
postvenet (post-vén’), ο. {. [< L. post, after, + 
venire, come.|] To come after. 





pot 
postventionalt (post-ven’shon-al), a. [< L. post, 
after, + ventio(n-), a coming, < venire, come: 
see postvene.| Coming after. 

A postventional change of the moon, i. e. a change that 
happens after some great movable feast, planetary aspect, 
appearance of a comet, είς, E. Phillips. 

postvermis (post-vér’mis), .; pl. postvermes 
(-méz). [NL., ς L. post, behind, + NL. vermis, 
q. ν.] The vermis inferior of the cerebellum. 

postvidet (post-vid’), vi. [< L. post, after, + 
videre, see.| To take measures too late: op- 
posed to provide. 

** When the daughter is stolen, shut Peppergate;” .. . 
when men instead of preventing postvide against dangers. 

Fuller, Worthies Chester, 1. 200, (Davies.) 
post-wagon (post’ wag”on), n. A wagon for 
posting; a stage-wagon; a diligence. 

We took our leave of those friends that had accompanied 
us thither, and began our journey in the common 
wagon to Osnabrug, where we came the fourth day follow- 
ing in the evening. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. (Works, III. 394). 
postward (post’ wird), adv. [< post2 + -ward.] 
Toward the post. 
post-warrantt (post’wor’ant), ». An official 
warrant for accommodation for one traveling 
by post; a passport. 

For better Assurance of Lodging where I pass, in 
of the Plague, I havea Post- Warrant as far as Saint David's: 
which is far enough, you will say, for the King hath no 
Ground further on thisIsland. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 23. 

post-windlass (post’wind’las), ». A winding- 
machine worked by brakes or handspikes whic 
have a reciprocating movement. HL. H. Knight. 

postzygapophysial (post-zi/gap-0-fiz‘i-al), a. 
[< postzygapophysis + -αἶ.] Posterior or inferior 
and zygapophysial or serving for articulation, 
as a process of a vertebra; pertaining to a post- 
zygapophysis, or having its character. | 

postzygapophysis (p6st-zi-ga-pof’i-sis), n.; pl. 
postzygapophyses (-séz). [NL., < L. post, after, 
+ NL. zygapophysis.] In anat. and zoél., an 
inferior or posterior zygapophysis; in man, an 
inferior ort 4 or articular process of a verte- 
bra: oppaee to prezygapophysis, See cuts un- 
der lumbar, vertebra, dorsal, and zygantrum. 

posy (po’zi), ».; pl. posies (-ziz). [Contr. of 
poesy, q. v.| 1. A verse of poetry attached to 
or inscribed on a ring, knife, or other object; 
hence, in general, a motto; an epigram; a le- 
gend; a short inscription. 

And the tente was replenyshed and decked with this 


posie: After busy labor commeth victorious rest. 
Hall, Hen. V., an. 7. 
We call them (short epigrams] Posies, and do paint them 
now a dayes vpon the backe sides of our fruite trenchers 
of wood, or vse them as deuises in rings and armes and 
about such courtly perponcs, 
uttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 47. 
A hoop of gold, a paltry rin 
That she did give me, whose posy ise 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry, 
Upon a knife, ** Love me, and leave me not.” 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 148. 
2. A bunch of flowers, or a single flower; a 
nosegay; a bouquet. [Perhaps so called from 
the custom of sending verses with flowers as 
gifts. 
And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies. 
Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 
Nature pick’d several flowers from her choice banks, 
And bound ’em up in thee, sending thee forth 
A posy for the bosom of a queen. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
Y’ are the maiden posies, 
And so grac’t 
To be plac’t 
’*Fore damask roses. Herrick, To Violets. 
A girl came with violet posies, and two 
Gentle eyes, like her violets, freshened with dew. 
F. Locker, Mr. Placid’s flirtation. 
posy-ring (p0o’zi-ring), ». A ring inscribed 
with a posy or short poetical motto. In some 
cases the posy consists of a single word formed by the in- 
itial letters of stones set around the ring. Also called 


x chanson. 

pot! (pot), m. [< ME. pot, potte, < AS. pott = 
OFries. pot = D. pot = MLG. pot, put, LG. pot 
(> G. pott) = Icel. potir = Sw. potta = Dan. pot, 
ee a pot. The F. pot, Pr. pot, Sp. Pg. pote, 

L. pottus, potus, and the Ir. pota, Gael. poit, 

W. pot, Bret. péd, are appar. all from LG. or E. 8 
but the word must have originated from the 
L. poculum, poclum (orig. *poclom, *pd-tlo-m) 
a drinking-cup, ς L. potare, drink: see pota- 
tion.] 1. A vessel of earth, iron, brass, or 
other metal, usually of circular section and in 
shape rather deep than broad, employed for 
domestic and other purposes, (a) A vessel used in 
cooking, generally made of metal. 


As the crackling of thorns under a pot, sois the laughter 
of the fool. Eccl. vii. 6. 
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) An earthen vessel, often for holding something distinc- 
vely specified ; a jar or jug: as, a flower-pot ; a cream-pot. 
For he caused of all kindes of serpentes to be put into 
earthen pots, the whiche in the middes of the battell were 
cast into the enemyes ια 
ding, tr. of Justine, fol, 131. 


In the Monastery of blake monkys callyd Seynt Nicho- 
las De Elio ther lyes the body of Seynt Nicholas, as they 
sey, also oon of the Pottis that ower lord turnyd watir in 
to wyne. ° Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 


* Doe we not commonly see that in Ας pottes is hid- 
den the deadlyest poyson? yly, Euphues, p. 53. 


At an open window of a room inthe second story, hang- 
ing over some pots of beautiful and delicate flowers, ... 
was the figure of a young lady. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 


In order to lighten the weight of the solid plaster, earth- 
en pots have been placed between the joists and the spaces 
filled up with the mortar [practice in Paris in respect of 
floors with iron joists]. Eneye. Brit., 1V. 455. 
2. A drinking-vessel; a vessel containing a 
specified quantity of liquor, usually a quart or 
@ pint; a mug. 

Fill me a thousand pots, and froth ’em, froth ’em | 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 7. 
No carved cross-bones, the types of Death, 
Shall show thee past to Heaven: 
But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 
A pint-pot, neatly graven. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
8. The contents of a pot; that which is cooked 
in a eh ; Specifically, the quantity contained 
in a drinking-pot, generally a quart (in Guern- 
sey and Jersey, about 2 quarts). A pot of butter 
was by statutes of Charles Il. made 14 pounds. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. Job xli, 31. 


Let’s each man drink a pot for his morning’s draught, 
and lay down his two shillings, 
1. Waiton, Complete Angler, p. 181. 


They will wait until you slip into a neighbouring ale- 
house to take a pot with a friend. 
Swift, Directions to Servants, iv. 
4. Stoneware: a trade-term. 


A street seller who accompanied me called them mere- 
ly pots (the trade term), but they were all pot ornaments. 
Among them were great store of shepherdesses. of grey- 
hounds, . . . and some pots which seem to be either shep- 
herds or musicians. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 333. 
5. In sugar-manuf., an earthen mold used in 
refining; also, a perforated cask in which su- 
gar is placed for drainage of the molasses.— 
6. In founding, a crucible.— 7. In glass-manuf., 
the crucible in which the frit is melted. Those 
used for glass of fine quality, such as flint- 
glass, are closed to guard against impurities. 
—8. The metal or earthenware top of a chim- 
ney; a chimney-pot.—9. A size of writing- 
paper whose original water-mark is said to 
have beena pot. The smallest sheets measure 
154 X 124 inches. Also spelled pott,—10. In 
fishing: (a) The circular inclosed part of a 
pound-net, otherwise called the bowl, pound, 
or crib. (0) A hollow vessel for trapping fish; 
a lobster-pot.—11. In card-playing: (a) The 
aggregate stakes, generally placed together in 
the center of the table; the pool. (0) In faro, 
the name given to the six-, seven-, and eight- 
spots in the lay-out.—12. A large sum of 
money. [Betting slang.] 

The horse you have backed with a heavy pot. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn (ed. Tauchnitz), 1. 191. (Hoppe.) 
13+. A simple form of steel cap, sometimes 

lain, like the skull-cap, sometimes having a 
Yen — 14. In pyrotechny, the head of a rocket, 
containing the decorations.—Double pot. See 
double.—Glass-melting pot. See glass.—Little pott. 


See little.—Pot of money. See money.—To boil the 
pot. Same as to keep the pot boiling (a). 


No fav’ring patrons have I got, 
But just enough to boil the pot. 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, i. 23. (Davies.) 
To go to (the) pot, to be destroyed, ruined, or wasted ; 
come to destruction: possibly in allusion to the sending 
of old metal to the melting-pot. 


Then goeth a part of little flock to pot, and the rest scat- 


ter. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 110. 


Your mandate I got, 
You may all go to pot. 
Goldsmith, Reply to Invitation to Dinner at Dr. Baker’s. 


The number of common soldiers slain not amounting to 
fewer than seven hundred. . . . But where so many offi- 
cers went to the pot, how could fewer soldiers suffer? 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 285. 
To keep the pot boiling. (a) To provide the necessa- 
ries of life. 

Whatsoever Kitching found it, it was made poor enough 
before he left it; so poor that it is hardly able to keep the 
pot boiling for a parson’s dinner. 

Heylin, Hist. Reformation, p. 212. (Davies.) 
(0) To “keep things going”; keep up a brisk and contin- 
ued round of activity. 

“ Keep the pot a bilin’, sir,” said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
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then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the 
fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon 
each other’s heels. Dickens, Pickwick, xxx. 


Bs make the pot with twoearst, to set thearmsakimbo. 
avies. 
Thou sett’st thy tippet wondrous high, 
And rant’st, there is no coming nigh ; 
See what a goodly port she bears, 
Making the pot with the two ears. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 236. 
pot! (pot), v.; pret. and pp. potted, ppr. potting. 
[ς potl, n.] I. trans. 1. To put into pots.— 
2. To preserve in pots, usually in the form of 
paste and often with high seasoning: as, potied 
meats or lobster. 
I was invited to excellent English potted venison at Mr. 
Hobbson’s, a worthy merchant. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1646. 
Meat will also keep fresh for a considerable period when 
surrounded with oil, or fat of any kind, so purified as not 
to turn rancid of itself, especially if the meat be previous- 
ly boiled. This process is called potting. 
Ure, Dict., III. 673. 
3. To stew; cook in a pot as a stew: as, to pot 
pigeons.— 4, To plant or set in pots: as, to pot 
plants. i 
Pot them [Indian tuberoses] in natural (not fore’d) earth. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, April. 
5. To put in casks for draining: as, to pot sugar 
by taking it from the cooler and placing it in 
hogsheads with perforated heads, from which 
the molasses percolates.—6. To shoot; bring 
down by shooting; bag: as, to pot a rabbit, a 
turkey, or an enemy}; hence, to catch; secure: 
as, to pot an heiress. [Slang.] 
The arrow flew, the string twanged, but Martin had 


been in a hurry to pot her, and lost her by an inch. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, viii. 
It being the desire of puntsmen to pot as many birds 
as possible by one shot, . . . punt-guns are not required 
to shoot close, the main object being a large killing circle. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 531. 


7+. To cap. See to cap verses, under cap}, v. 
The boies of divers schooles did cap or potte verses, and 


contend of the principles of grammar. 
Stowe, Survey (1599), p. 53. (Latham.) 


8. "To manufacture, as pottery or porcelain; 
especially, to shape and fire, as a preliminary 
to the decoration.— Potted meats, viands parboiled 
and seasoned and put up in the form of paste covered with 


oil or fat in small porce pots, or in hermetically sealed 
tin cans or glass jars. 


IT, intrans. 1. To drink; tipple. 
Cas. ’Fore God, an excellent song [a drinking-song]. 


Iago. I learned it in England: where, indeed, they are 
most potent in potting. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 79. 


The increase in drinking — that unfailing criterion, alas! 
of increase in means in the lower classes in England — car- 
ried your English in potency of potting above even ‘‘ your 
Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander.” 

5, Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 200. 


2. To shoot at an enemy or at game; especial- 
ly, to shoot to kill. 
The jovial knot of fellows near the stove had been pot- 
ting all night from the rifle-pit. 
Lever, Davenport Dunn (ed. Tauchnitz), ITT. 292. (Hoppe.) 
pot? (pot), π. [A var. of put? for pitl; but 
prov in part associated with potl.] <A pit; a 
ole; especially, a deep hole scooped out by the 
eddies of a river. 
The deepest pot in a’ the linn 
They fand Erl Richard in. 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 7). 
Pot and gallows. See pit and gallows, under pit!, 
pot? (pot), v. t.3 pret. and pp. potted, ppr. pot- 
ting. [A special use of pot!.] To outwit; 
deceive. [Now slang. ] 
potable (po’ta-bl),a.andn. [<F. potable = Sp. 
potable = Pg. potavel = It. potabile, « Li. pota- 
bilis, drinkable, < potare, drink: see potation.] 
1. a. 1. Drinkable; suitable for drinking. 
Dig a pit upon the sea shore, somewhat above the high- 
water mark, and sink it as deep as the low water mark; 


and as the tide cometh in it will fill with water fresh and 
potable. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


They [the Chinese] bore the Trunk with an Awger, and 
there issueth out sweet potable Liquor. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 


The product of these vineyards [of England] may have 
proved potable, in peculiarly favourable seasons, if mixed 
with honey. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 75. 


Hence—2, Liquid; flowing. 
Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold; 
Other, less fine in carat, is more SON, 


Preserving life in medicine potable. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 163. 


What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure, and rivers run 
Potable gold. Milton, P. L.., iii. 608, 


I, x. Anything that is drinkable; a drink. 


The damask’d meads, 
Unfore’d, display ten thousand painted flowers 
Useful in potables. J. Philips, Cider, i. 


Potamogeton (pot”a-m6-jé’ton), n. 


potamography (pot-a-mog’ra-fi), η. 


potamological (pot grmo lofi kal) α. 


potamological 


potableness (p6’ta-bl-nes), n. 
being potable or drinkable. 

potaget, π. Απ obsolete form of pottage. 

potagert, nm. An obsolete form of pottinger. 
otamez (po-ta’mé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 
1828), < Gr. ποταμός, river, + -ex.] <A tribe of 
monocotyledonous water-plants of the family 
Potamogetonacex, by some erected into a 
separate order, characterized by an ovary with 
four carpels having one half-coiled ovule in 
each containing a curved embryo. It includes 2 
genera, Potamogeton pe type) and Ruppia, the latter an 


inhabitant of salt and the other of fresh waters through- 
out the world. See cut under pondweed. 


potamic (po-tam’ik), a. [< Gr. ποταμός, a river 
(see potation), + -ic.] Pertaining to, connected 
with, or dependent on rivers. [Rare.] 

The commercial situation of the trading towns of North 
Germany, admirable so long as the trade of the world was 
chiefly potamic or thalassic in character, lost nearly all its 
value when at the opening of the sixteenth century com- 
merce became oceanic. 

The Academy, Oct. 26, 1889, p. 266. 
Potamobiide (pot’a-m6-bi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 

Gr. ποταμός, river, + βίος, life, + -idz.] Hux- 
ley’s name (1878) of a family of fluviatile craw- 
fishes, confined to the northern hemisphere and 
represented only by the genera <Asiacus and 
Cambarus, the other genera of Astacidz in a 
usual sense forming a contrasted family Paras- 
tacide, 

Potamocherus (pot’a-m6-ké’rus), n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. ποταμός, river, + χοῖρος, hog.] An Afri- 
can genus of Suidz or swine, containing such 


The quality of 





Red River-hog (Potamocharus pentcillatus). 


species as P. penicillatus, of a reddish color with 
tufted ears; the river-hogs. Also called Che- 


ropotamus. 

Potamogale (pot-a-mog’a-1é), n. [NL. (Du 
Chaillu, 1860), < Gr. ποταμός, river, + γαλῇῆ, contr. 
of γαλέη, a weasel.] The typical genus of the 
family Potamogalidz; the otter-shrews. The 
tibia and fibula are ankylosed, the muzzle is broad and 
flat with valvular nostrils, the limbs are short, the feet 
are not webbed, and the long cylindroid body is continued 
into the thick vertically flattened tail, which constitutes 
a powerful swimming-organ. ‘Thedental formula is 3 in- 
cisors, 1 canine, 3 premolars, and 3 molars in each half- 
jaw. P. velox, the only species known, is a large animal 
(for this order), being about 2 feet long, of which the tail 
is about half, dark-brown above and whitish below, of 
aquatic habits, and in general resembling a small otter, 
whence the name otter-shrew. _ Τ.Α4 

Potamogalidz (pot’a-m06-gal’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Potamogale + -idz.| A family of aquatic 
mammals of the order Insectivora, of equatorial 
Africa, containing the genus Potamogale; the 
otter-shrews. 

(NL. 


(Tournefort, 1700), < L. potamogeton, < Gr. 
ποταμογείτων, pondweed, « ποταμός, river, + γεί- 
των, neighbor, inhabitant.] A genus of mono- 
cotyledonous fresh-water plants, the pond- 


weeds, type of the family Potamogetonacez. 
Distinguished from the allied genus Ruppia by the sessile 
nutlets and also by the presence of a calyx, and further 
characterized by its numerical plan in fours, each flower 
with four roundish sepals, four stamens, four styles, and 
four distinct ovaries producing four small rounded drupes 
or nutlets, each with a thick, rigid, or spongy pericarp, and 
a single seed containing an annular or spirally coiled em- 
bryo. There are about 68 species, scattered throughout the 
world, growing in still rivers, ponds, and lakes, with one 
or two in brackish waters. (See pondweed.) A few species 
have acquired other names in local use, as, in England, P. 
densus, the frog’s lettuce or water-caltrops, and P. natans, 
the tench-weed or deil’s-spoons, and in America P. amplifo- 
lius, the cornstalk-weed. (See heterophyllous, 1.) A large 
number of aquatic plants, supposed to belong to the ge- 
nus Potamogeton, have been described under that name by 
paleobotanists ; they come from various regions, and from 
several divisions of the Tertiary. 


A (= F. po- 
tamographie = It. potamografia; <¢ Gr. ώς 
river, + -γραφία, “af γράφειν, write.] A descrip- 
tion of rivers. 

[< pota- 
molog-y + -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to potamol- 
ogy: as, a potamological table. 


potamology 


tamology (pot-a-mol’6-ji), n.  [< Gr. ποταμός, 
ae. + She «λέγειν, σα see -ology.] The 
science or scientific study of rivers; also, atrea- 
tise on rivers. 
potance (po’tans), π. See potence. 
potargot (p6-tir’g6), η. Same as botargo. 


There ’s a fishmonger’s boy with caviare, sir, 
Anchovies, and potargo, to make you drink. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iii. 3. 


potash (pot’ash), π. [= D. potasch = G. pott- 
asche = Sw. pottaska = Dan. potaske; as potl 
+ ashi. The F. potasse = Sp. potasa = Pg. It. 
potassa, with NL. potassa, are from G, or E.] 
A substance obtained by leaching wood-ashes, 
evaporating the solution obtained, and οα]- 
cining the residuum; one of the fixed alkalis; 
the so-called vegetable alkali; more or less 
impure or crude potassium carbonate, or car- 
bonate of potash as formerly generally (and 
still very frequently) designated. The name 
is also applied to potassium hydroxid or 


caustic potash. Potash-salts play a most im- 
portant part in vegetable life, existing in all plants 
in various proportions, and in various combinations 
with both inorganic and organic acids. When plants are 
burned, the inorganic constituents remain behind in the 
ashes, and it is by the lixiviation or leaching of these ashes 
that potash was first obtained, a process with which the 
Greeks and Romans were acquainted, although they were 
unable clearly to distinguish potash from soda, calling 
them both by the same name (νίτρον, nitrum). The name 
potash is of comparatively modern origin, and is derived 
from the fact that the potassiferous solution from wood- 
ashes was boiled down or concentrated in pots. It was 
not until about the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the two alkalis, soda and potash, were clearly distinguish- 
ed from each other; but they were considered to be sim- 
ple substances until after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when their metallic bases were separated from 
them by Davy (1807-8). Up tocomparatively recent times 
the potash compounds used in the arts—and they are nu- 
merous and of great importance—were chiefly obtained 
in the form of crude potash after the method indicated 
as having given origin to the name of this alkali, and this 
method is still in use, although much less important than 
it formerly was. Saltpeter, or the nitrate of potash, had 
been long known, and obtainedin avery different way. (See 
saltpeter.) Since the beginning of the present century pot- 
ash has been obtained in considerable quantity from the 
refuse of beet-root used in the manufacture of sugar, and 
from awe. wool. It has also been got (in the form of 
the chlorid)from sea-water; but the most important source 
of supply is the region near Stassfurt in Prussia, where two 
minerals containing potassic compounds (carnallite, a 
double chlorid of potassium and magnesium, and ceenite 
containing sulphates of potash and magnesia with chlorid 
of magnesium) are found in abundance, and mined on a 
large scale. From these naturally occurring potassiferous 
compounds all the various salts of potash used in the arts 
are manufactured, and it is by using the potash-salts ob- 
tained at Stassfurt that the Chili saltpeter (nitrate of 
soda) is converted into common saltpeter or niter (nitrate 
of potash), a substance important as the principal ingre- 
dient in the manufacture of gunpowder.— Caustic pot- 
ash. See caustic.—Fish and potash-salts, See jish1. 
—Lump-potash, the trade-name for a crude potash con- 
taining about 6 per cent. of water.— Potash alum. See 
alum.— Potash feldspar. See orthoclase, microcline, feld- 
spar.— Potash kettle country. See kettle-moraine.— 
Potash lye, the strong aqueous solution of caustic pot- 
ash or of potassium carbonate.— Potash mica, See mus- 
covite, 2, mica2.—Potash-water, an aérated beverage con- 
sisting of carbonic-acid water to which is added potas- 
sium bicarbonate. 
potass (p6-tas’), m. [< F. potasse, < NL. potassa: 
see potassa.] Same as potash. 
potassa (p0-tas’i), η. [NL.: see potash.] Pot- 
ash. 
potassamide, potassiamide (pot-as-am’id, Pe - 
tas-i-am’id),». [< NL. potassium + E. amide. ] 
An olive-green compound (KNH.,) formed by 
heating beset in ammonia gas. 
potassic! (po-tas’ik), a. [= F. potassique; as 
potassium + -ic.) Relating to potassium ; con- 
taining ο ον as an ingredient. 
potassic? (po-tas’ik), a. [< potassa + -ic.] 
Consisting of or related to potash. 
potassiferous (pot-a-sif’e-rus), a. [< NL. potas- 
sa, potash, + L. ferre= HK. bearl.] Containing 
or yielding potash or potassic salts. 
potassium (p6-tas’i-um),”. [=F . potassium 
= Sp. potasio = Pg. potassio, potassium = It. po- 
tassio; < NL. potassium, < potassa, potash: see 
potassa.] Chemical symbol, K (for kalium); 
atomic weight, 39.10. The metallic base of the 
alkali potash, a substance not occurring un- 
combined in nature, but in various combina- 
tions widely diffused and of the highest impor- 
tance. See potash. Potassium is silvery-white, and 
has a decided metallic luster, Its specific gravity is 0.875, 
and it is the lightest of all the metals with the exception 
of lithium. At the freezing-point of water.it is brittle 
and has a crystalline fracture ; at the ordinary tempera- 
ture it is soft and may easily be cut with the knife. It 
was first obtained by Davy, in 1807, by the electrolysis of 
tash; but its preparation in the large way is effected 
y the ignition of a mixture of charcoal and potassium 
carbonate in a mercury bottle or iron tube coated with 
clay. In perfectly pure and dry air it undergoes no 
change; but in ordinary air it soon becomes coated with 
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a film of potassium hydrate and carbonate, Its affini 
for water isso great that when brought into contact wit 
it immediate decomposition is effected, and sufficient 
heat. evolved to set on fire the liberated hydrogen, which 
burns with the characteristic violet flame of potassium. 
Next to cesium and rubidium it is the most electroposi- 
tive element. It is a most powerful reducing agent, and 
hence has been largely employed for separating other 
metals from their various combinations; but at the pres- 
ent time sodium, being cheaper, is more generally em- 
ployed for that purpose. Among the most important salts 
of potassium are the chlorid or muriate, KCl, mined at 
Stassfurt, Germany, and used as a fertilizer as well as the 
starting-point for the manufacture of other potash-salts ; 
potassiuin chlorate, KC102, which is used in the arts as an 
oxidizing agent and in the manufacture of explosives; 

um niivate, K NOx, niter or saltpeter, made at pres- 
ent by the double decomposition of sodium nitrate and 
potassium chlorid, which is used in medicine and pyro- 
techny, but chiefly in the manufacture of gunpowder; 
potassium carbonate, Κους, which, under the commer- 
cial names of potash and pearlash, is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and glass, and as a basis for making 
other potash-salts; potassium cyanide, KCN, a violent 
poison, used in photography and as areducing agent; and 
potassium bichromate, KoCroO-, red chromate of potash, 
much used in dyeing and calico-printing.— Carbovinate 
of potassium, more properly ethyl-potassium carbonate, 
CoH5K.COs, a white crystalline ether obtained by the ac- 
tion of carbon dioxid upon perfectly dry potassium hydrate 
in absolute alcohol.— Cobalticyanide of potassium. 
See cobalticyanide.— Potassium bitartrate. Same as 
cream of tartar (which see, under cream1).— Potassium- 
chlorate battery, an electric battery in which depolari- 
zation is produced by means of potassium chlorate with 
sulphuric acid.— Potassium cyanide, ferrocyanide, 
myronate, etc. See cyanide, etc. 


potatet, a. [< L. potatus, pp. of potare, drink: 
see potation.} In alchemy, liquefied, as a metal; 
potable. 
Fight, nine, ten days hence 
He [Mercury] will be silver potate, then three days 
Before he citronize. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 


potation (D9 ta shon), n. [< OF. potation, po- 
tacion = OSp. potacion = It. potagione, potazi- 
one, < L. potatio(n-), a drinking, « potare, pp. 
potatus, drink (= Ir. potaim, I drink); ef. potus, 
drunken (= Gr. ποτός, drunk: see below), po- 
tus (potu-), a drinking, potio(n-), a drinking, 
drink; <7 po = Gr. γ πο in ποτός, drunk, for 
drinking (neut. ποτόν, what is drunk, drink), 
πύτος, a drinking, prob, ποταμός, river, stream, 
ν πι in πίνειν, drink, = Skt. + pd, drink. From 
the same (L.) source are ult. potable, potion, poi- 
son, compotation, and (from Gr.) symposium, ete. ] 
1. The act of drinking; drinking. 

Upon the account of these words soexpounded by some 
of the fathers concerning oral manducation and potation, 
they believe themselves bound Ὦγ' the same necessity to 
give the eucharist to infants as to give them baptism. 

Jer. Taylor, On the Real Presence, iii. 3. 
2. A drinking-bout; a drinking-party; a com- 
potation; especially, an annual entertainment 
formerly given by schoolmasters to their pupils. 
See potation-penny. 

The Count and other nobles from the same country 
[Holland] were too apt to indulge in those mighty pota- 


tions which were rather characteristic of their nation and 
the age. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, 11. 138. 


Statutes of Hartlebury, Worcestershire, “the seventh 
year of our Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth”: “ The said 
Schoolmaster shall and may have, use, and take the profits 
of all such cock-fights and potations as are commonly 
used in Schools, and such other gifts as shall be freely 
given them, . . . over and besides their wages, until their 
salary and stipend shall be augmented” (vol. ii. p. 759). 


NV. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 90, 
3. A drink; a draught. 
Roderigo, 


Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out, 
To Desdemona hath to-night caroused 
Potations pottle-deep. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 56. 


4, A liquor drunk; a drink; a beverage. 


If I had a thousand sons, the first humane principle I 
would teach them should be, to forswear thin potations 
and to addict themselves to sack. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 135. 
Alto Aimer (pd-ta’shon-pen‘i),n. Money 
paid by the scholars or their friends to the mas- 
ter of a school to enable him to give an enter- 
tainment (usually in Lent) to the scholars on 
uitting school. In some counties of England 
this is still continued, and is called ‘‘the drink- 
ing.” Wharton, Hist. Manchester Grammar 
School, p. 25. 

Under the head of Manchester School, Carlisle gives a 
copy of an indenture of feoffment by Hugh Bexwyke and 
Johnne Bexwyke, on April 1, 1524, containing ordinances, 
one of which is: “Item, that every schoolmaster . . . shall 
teach freely . . . without any money or other rewards 
taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor-penny, Potation 
penny, or any other whatsoever it be” (vol. i. p. 677). 

+ N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 90. 
potato (po-ta’ts), n.; pl. potatoes (-tdz). [Early 
mod. E. also potatoe, potiatoe, potatus, potades 
(quasi NL.); also botatas = G. potate, sweet po- 
tato, = Dan. potet, potetes = Sw. potdt, potates, 
potatis, white potato (< E.); = F. patate, sweet 
potato (cf. pomme de terre, ‘earth-apple,’ white 





potato 


potato),< Sp. patata, white potato, batata, sweet 
potato, = Pg. batata, sweet potato (NL. bata- 
tas), < Haytian batata, sweet potato.| 1+. The 


sweet potato. See below. [This was the original 
application of the name, and it is in this sense that the 
word is generally to be understood when used by English 
writers down to the middle of the seventeenth century. ] 


This Plant (which is called of some Sisarum Peruvi- 
anum, or Skyrrets of Peru) is generally of us cailed Pota- 
tus or Potato’s. It hath long rough fiexible branches trail- 
ing upon the ground, like unto those of Pompions, where- 
upen are set greene three cornered leaves very like those 
of the wilde Cucumber. . . . Clusius calleth it Batata, 
Camotes, Amotes, and Ignames: in English, Potatoes, Pota- 
tus, and Potades. Gerarde, Herball (1636), Of Potato’s. 


Candied potatoes are Athenians’ meat. ; 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, iii. 


2. One of the esculent tubers of the common 
plant Solanum tuberosum, or the plant itself. 
The potato is a native of the Andes, particularly in Chili 
and Peru, but in the variant boreale it reaches north to 
New Mexico. It was probably first introduced into Europe 
from the region of Quito by the Spaniards, about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. In 1586 it was brought to 
England from Virginia, where, however, it was probably 
derived from a Spanish source. Its progress in Europe 
was slow, its culture, even in Ireland, not becoming gen- 
eral till the middle of the eighteenth century; but it is 
now a staple food in most temperate climates, The fruit 
of the potato-plant is a worthless green berry; its useful 
product is the underground tubers, which in the wild 
plant are small, but are much enlarged under cultiva- 
tion. These tubers, which are of a roundish or oblong 
shape, sometimes flattish, are set with “eyes,” really the 
axils of rudimentary leaves, containing ordinarily several 
buds, and it is by means of these that the plant is usu- 
ally propagated. The food-value of the potato lies most- 
ly in starch, of which it contains from 15 to 20 or 25 per 
cent. It is deficient in albuminoids and phosphates. 
Besides their ordinary food-use, potatoes are a source of 
manufactured starch; and spirits are now distilied from 
them to a considerable extent, chiefly in Germany. The 
tops (in America called vines, in England halms, in Scot- 
land shaws) contain, together with the fruit, a poisonous 
alkaloid, solanin, absent in the tubers except when ex- 
posed to the sun. The varieties of the potato are numer- 
ous. The crop is often seriously injured by the potato- 
beetle and the potato-rot. To distinguish it from the 
yellow sweet potato, this plant is sometimes called white 

tato or (from its being one of the chief food-staples in 

reland) Irish potato. 


Virginian Potato hath many hollow flexible branches 
trailing upon the ground, three square, uneven, knotted 
or kneed in sundry places at certaine distances: from the 
which knots cometh forth one great leaf made of divers 
leaves. . . . Because it hath not only the shape and pro- 
portion of Potato’s, but also the pleasant taste and vertues 
of the same, we may call it in English Potatoes of America 
or Virginia. 

Gerarde, Herball (1686), Of Potatoes of Virginia. 


They dygge also owte of the ground certeyne rootes 
growynge of theim selues, whiche they caule Botatas. 
. . » Theskyn is sumwhat towgher than eyther of nauies 
or mussheroms, and of earthy coloure: But the inner 
meate thereof is verye whyte. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 131). 


Canada potato, the Jerusalem artichoke.—Chat pota- 
toes. See chat4.—Cree potato, Psoralea esculenta: so 
called as used by the Cree Indians.—Hog’s potato, in 
California, the death-camass, Zigadenus venenosus, whose 
tubers are said to be eaten eagerly by hogs.—Indian 
potato. @ The groundnut or wild bean, Glycine tube- 
rosa ; so called on account of its small edible tubers. (6) 
The liliaceous genus Calochortus: so called from its bulb 
or corm.—Irish potato, See def. 2.—Native potato, 
of New South Wales, Marsdenia viridifiora ; of Tasmania, 
Gastrodia sesamoides, an orchid with a rootstalk thick- 
ened into a tuber.— Oil of potatoes, an amylic alcohol 
obtained from spirits made from potatoes. It is some- 
what oily in appearance, hasa strong smell, at first pleas- 
ant but afterward nauseous, and a very acrid taste.— 
Potato starch, a fecula obtained from the potato, and 
alsocalled English arrowroot.— Seaside potato, /pomea 
Pes-Caprz, a twining and ary ose plant of tropical 
shores in both hemispheres, said to reach a length some- 
times of 100 feet.— Small ποιος something petty or 
insignificant or contemptible. [Slang, U. 8.] 


All our American poets are but small potatoes compared 
with Bryant. Quoted in De Vere’s Americanisms. 


I took to attendin’ Baptist meetin’, because the Pres- 
byterian minister here is such smadl potatoes that ’t wan't 
edifying to sit under his preachin’. 

Mrs. Whitcher, Widow Bedott Papers, p. 188. 


Spanish potato, the sweet potato.— Sweet potato. (a) 
A plant of the convolvulus family, Jpomea Batatas, or one 
of its spindle-shaped fleshy esculent roots. The plant is 
a creeping, rarely twining, vine, with variously heart- 
shaped, halberd-shaped, or triangular (sometimes cut- 
lobed) leaves, and a blossom like that of the common 
TOE NE KT but less open, and rose-purple with a white 
border. Its value lies in the roots, which are richer in 
starch, and still more in sugar, than the common potato. 
Their use is et much that of the latter, but in Mexico 
they are said to be regarded as a sweetmeat, and in Spain 
they are made into a preserve. They are red, yellow, or 
white in different varieties, and range in weight from 
that of the common potato up to many pounds. A va- 
riety in the southern United States is called yam. The 
sweet potato appears to have originated in tropical Amer- 
ica, but is referred by some to the East Indies, or to both 
hemispheres. It is widely cultivated in warm clima 

and is successfully grown in the United States as far 
north as New Jersey and Illinois, and even Michigan. (6) 
In Bengal, the yam.— Telinga potato, Candarum cam- 
panulatus, an araceous plant much cultivated in India 
for its esculent tubers.— White potato. See def. 2.— 


potato 
Wild potato, in Jamaica, Ipomea fastigiata, a tuber- 
bearing plant, unlike the sweet potato in its climbing habit. 
potato-beetle (p6-ta’td-bé’tl), n. A chrysome- 
lid beetle, the Leptinotarsa decemlineata, 
which up to 1855 or 1856 lived in the Rocky 
Mountain region, feeding upon the wild Solanum 
rostratum, but which, as the cultivated potato 
reached its habitat, increased enormously and 
began to ια to the east. In 1874 it reached the 
Atlantic coast at several points, and it has since been a pest 
in almost the entire country. It has several times made 
its way to Europe, but has been stamped out. Both larva 
and beetle feed upon the leaves of the potato, and the 
pupa is formed in the earth at the foot of the plant. There 
are three generations annually, and the perfect beetles 


hibernate. The most common and effective remedy is 
Paris green. See cut under beetle2, 


potato-bing (p0-ta’to-bing), n. 
tatoes. [Scotch.] _ 
Potato-bings are snugged up frae skaith 
Of coming Winter’s biting frosty breath. 

Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
potato-blight (p6-ta’t6-blit), vw. See potato-rot. 
potato-bogle (po-ta’td-bd’gl),. A scarecrow. 

ov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

potato-bread (p6-ta’td-bred), n. A bread made 
of potatoes which have been boiled, pressed till 
they are dry, beaten up, kneaded with wheat- 
flour, aniseed, and yeast, and then baked. 

sve ila! (po-ta’to-bug), ». Same as potato- 

eetle. 

potato-digger (p0-ta’to-dig’ér), π. An imple- 
ment, resembling a plow, used to remove pota- 
toes from the ground. Some of these implements 
simply leave the potatoes on the surface, others screen 
the earth from the tubers, and other more complicated 


machines remove the potatoes from the soil, divest them 
of adherent earth, and deposit them in a receptacie. 


potato-disease (pd-ta’td-di-zez’), n. See po- 
tato-rot. 

potato-eel (p6-ta’td-él), ». A small threadworm 
or nematoid, of the family Anguwillulide, infest- 
ing the potato. 

potato-fern (p0-ta’t6-férn), n. A New Zealand 
fern, Marattia fraxinea. Its rootstock is a rounded, 


hard, fleshy mass, as large as the head, roasted and eaten 
by the natives, who call it para. 


potato-fingert (p0-ta’td-fing’gér), π. <A long 
thick finger, like a sweet potato: used in a 
loose, contemptuous sense. It is otherwise ex- 
plained as ‘a provocative.’ [Rare.] 


How the devil Luxury, with his fat rump and potato- 
jinger, tickles these together! Shak., T. and Ο., v. 2. 56. 


A heap of po- 


potato-fungus (p6-ta’td-fung’gus),. See po- 
tato-rot. 
potato-grant (p6-ta’td-grant), n. A patch of 


land for growing vegetables, formerly granted 
by the owner to each of his slaves. Bartlett. 
[ West Indies. } | 

potato-hook (p6-ta’td-huk), ». A hand-tool 
with bent fork-like tines, used for digging pota- 
toes from the ground. 

potato-mold (p6-ta’to-m6ld), n. 
tato-rot. 

potato-murrain (po-ta’to-mur’an), x. The po- 
tato-rot. 

potato-oat (pd-ta’ts-dt), n. A variety of the 
common oat. See oat, 1 (a). 

potato-oil (p6-ta’t6-oil), n. Same as oil of po- 
tatoes (which see, under potato). 

potato-onion (p6-ta’td-un”yon), η. 
tian onion, under onion. 
potato-pen (pd-ta’td-pen),”. Naut., a wooden 


Same as po- 


See Lgyp- 
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lying these spots the tissue will be found to be dark-col- 
ored to a considerable depth. The flesh in the center of 
the tuber may remain for 
some time healthy and nor- 
mal, but in the end it also 
decays, with either or 
wet rot. See Phytophthora 
and mildew. 


otatory (po’ta-to-ri), 
. LL potatorius, 
-belonging to drinking, 
ς L. potator, a drinker, 
< potare, pp. potatus, 
drink: see potation.] 
Potable; . drinkable. 
[ Rare. ] 
Iattempted the soup, and 
. . . helped myself the 
potatory food with a slow ' 
dignity that must have per- | 
fectly won the heart of the ~ 
solemn waiter. 
Bulwer, Pelham, xxxix. 
potato-scoop (pd-ta’- 
t6-sk6p), 3. and- 
sereen in the form of a 
erated shovel for tak- 
ing up potatoes which 
have been dug by a po- 
tato-digger. The soil 
sifts through the grat- 
ing-bars, which detain 
the tubers. | 
potato-spirit (p6-ta’to- 
spirit), m. An alcohol 
distilled from potatoes: it is made chiefly in 
Germany.—Potato-spirit oil. See oi. 
potato-sugar (po-ta’to-shug’iir), n. 
obtained from the starch of potatoes. 
potato-vine (po-ta’td-vin), ». The potato-plant, 
especially the part above ground. [U. Β.]--- 
Wild potato-vine. See Ipomeaand man-of-the-earth. 
pot-barley (pot’bir’li), η. See barley1. 
pot-bellied (pot’ belid), a. Having a promi- 
nent belly ; abdominous. 


He appears to be near forty; a little pot-bellied and 
thick-shouldered, otherwise no bad figure. 






p>} A 
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Potato-rot (Phytophthora tn- 
Jestans). 


Potato (Solanum tuberosum), 
showing the hyphze ramifying 
among the cells, and a branch or 
conidiophore bearing a single 
conidium, which has issued from 
a stoma (highly magnified); #,a 


natural size, showing the dark 


spots caused by the fungus; 4, a 
conidium. 


A sugar 


Gray, To Mason. (Latham.) 
pot-belly Had het π. 1. A protuberant 
belly.— 2. person having a protuberant 
belly. 


He will find himself a forked straddling animal, and a 
pot-belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3. The lake-trout, Cristivomer mnamaycush. 
[Lake Huron. } 

pot-boiler (pot’boi’lér), n. 1. A work of art or 
literature produced merely ‘‘to keep the pot 
boiling ” — that is, for the sake of providing the 
necessaries of life. 

His [Raft’s] very fertility is a misfortune;.. . writing 

t-boilers has injured the development of a delicate feel- 


ing for what is lofty and refined. 
Grove’s Dict. Music, ITI. 65. 


Murillo executed a few portraits about the time he was 
painting pot-boilers for sale at fairs and to sea-captains. 
The American, XTV. 301. 
2. A housekeeper. Compare pot-waller, pot- 
walloper. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng: 1 
pot-boiling (pot’boi’ling), π. The practice of 
producing pot-boilers; working for a living 
rather than for love of art. 
Most earnestly is it to be hoped that a writer who has 
the faculty displayed in this book will not, like so many 


of his contemporaries, dissipate it in pot-boiling on a colos- 
sal scale. The Academy, July 20, 1889, p. 34. 


Transverse Section of Leaf of 


hair of the leaf. a, a leaflet, half 
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potencée 


its work, the stuff is discharged into stone or earthen- 
ware chests having zinc strainers at the bottom, where 
the bleaching-liquid is drained off. When a solution of 
chlorin in water is used, it is added in proper quantity 
to the stock after washing, and the latter, after sufficient 
treatment, is drained as above described. See bleaching 
and gas-bleaching. . 
pot-cheese (pot’chés), . See cheesel. 
potcher (poch’ér), ». Same as poiching-engine. 
From this main tank the solution ispumped tothe bleach- 
ing mill, . . . and is there discharged into potchers which 
contain the paper bulk to be bleached. 
Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XIII. xxiv. 2. 


potcher-engine (poch’ér-en’jin), η. In paper- 
manuf., a machine for saturating washed rags 
thoroughly with a bleaching-solution of chlorid 
of lime. Also called potching-machine. 

potching (poch’ing), n. [Verbal n. of potch3, 
υ.] In paper-manuf., gas-bleaching, See potch3. 

potching-engine (poch’ing-en’jin), π. In paper- 
manuf., a machine in which both washing and 


gas-bleaching are performed. It resembles in gen- 
eral construction a breaking- or washing-engine. In it 
the rags are first washed. ‘The washer is then lifted out, 
and the bleaching-liquid introduced. The process there- 
μι ών as described under potch3. Also called 


potcher. 
potching-machine (poch’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
Same as potcher-engine. 


pot-claw (pot’kla), x. A hook hung in an open 
chimney to support a pot or kettle. See tram- 
mel, 


pot-clep (pot’klep), π. Same as pot-claw. 
pot-companion (pot’kom-pan’yon),”. A com- 
rade in drinking; a boon companion: applied 
generally to habitual topers. 
One pot companion and his fashion 
I will describe, and make relation 


Of what my selfe have seene, 
Times’ Whistle (E.. E. T. 8.), p. 59. 


For fuddling they shall make the best pot-companion in 
Switzerland knock under the table. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange, tr. of Quevedo. (Latham.) 


pote (pot), v.; pret. and pp. poted, ppr. poting. 
[< ME. poten, g AS. potian, push, thrust, as an 
ox with its horns; ef. Sw. pdta, poke; D. freq. 
poteren, peuteren, dig, poke, pry into, search; 
of Celtic origin; ef. W. pwtio = Corn. poot = 
Gael. put, poke, put: see 
and potter2, a freq.form. } 
kick. Halliwell. 
See pokel, 6. 
He keepes a startcht gate, weares a formall ruffe, 
A nosegay, set face, and a poted cuffe. 
Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609), p. 89. (Halliweil.) 
II. intrans. To creep about listlessly or mood- 
ily; poke. 
pote t (pot’6-ka-ri), n. An obsolete aphetic 
form of apothecary. 
poteen (po-tén’), ». [Also potteen, potheen; < Ir. 
pottin, a small pot, dim. of poite, a pot, pota, a 
pot, a vessel: see pot, potation. ] isky made 
in Ireland, especially that which is illicitly dis- 
tilled, sometimes very strong. 
poteline (pot’e-lin), ». [< Potel, the name of 
its inventor, + -ine2.] A mixture of gelatin, 
glycerin, and tannin in variable proportions, 
according to its intended application, in which 
also may be incorporated zine sulphate or 


barium sulphate. It may or may not be tinted by 
vegetable coloring matters. It is plastic or liquid when 
heated, according to the degree of heat, and hard enough 
at ordinary temperatures to be bored, turned, filed, or pol- 
ished, It has various adaptations, In a liquid state it is 
used for sealing bottles, and meats can be preserved by 


utl, a var. of pote, 
. trans. 1. To push; 
[North. Eng. ]—2+. To plait. 


λαοί or pen on deck, built with a view 

to thorough ventilation, for keeping potatoes 
and other vegetables during a voyage. 

potato-planter (p6-ta’td-plan’tér), η. An im-. 
plement for planting seed-potatoes and cover- 
ing them with soil. A planting-share plows a furrow, 


coating them with it. 

pot-boy (pot’boi), π. A boy or man who has potellt,. An obsolete form of pottle. 
the charge of beer-pots. (a) An attendant on a potelot (pot’e-lot), π. [< F. potelot, < D. pot- 
bar; a man who assists the bartender in serving custom- lood (> also G. pottloth), black-lead, < pot, pot, 
ers with porter, ale, or beer. (2) One who carries beer Ἐ-- lood, lead.] Sulphid of molybdenum. 


f ] -by. * . 
Reg in pots to customers, or for sale to passers-by potence (po’tens), . [Also, in some uses, po- 


into which the potatoes are swe by an automatic de- 
vice, and a following covering-share turns the soil over 


em, 
potator (po-ta’tor),n. [= OF. potateur = It. po- 
tatore, < 1,. potator, a drinker, < potare, pp. pota- 
tus, drink: see potation.| A drinker. 


Barnabee, the illustrious , saw there the most un- 
becoming sight that he met with in all his travels. 
Southey, The Doctor, xliv. (Davies.) 


potato-rot (po-ta’td-rot), nm. A very destruc- 
tive disease of the potato, caused by a para- 


sitic fungus, red stale: infestans. Itseems to 
have been introduced from South America, about the year 
1840, and since that time has been the cause of very serious 
losses, sometimes involving almost the entire crop. The 
fungus attacks the stem and leaves as well as the tubers, 
and when confined to the leaves and stem is usually called 

tato-blight. On the leaves it first appears as pale-yel- 
owish spots, which soon turn brown and finally black, in- 
dicating the total destruction of the tissues. On the tu- 


bers the parasite attains a considerable growth within the 
tissues before there is any external manifestation of its 
presence. After a time depressed spots appear, and the 
akin covering these dies and becomes discolored. Under- 
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1 could get a pot-boy’s place again, but I’m not sostrong 
as I were, and it’s slavish work in the place I could get, 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 17. 


pot-cake (pot’kak),». A light Norfolk dum- 
pling. Halliwell. 

pot-celt (pot’selt), . A celt having the hollow 
or opening comparatively large. This form of 
celt was long thought to be an ax-head, but is 
now regarded as a ferrule. See amgarn. 

potch! (poch), v.i. A variant of poachl. 

potch?+ (poch), v.¢ An obsolete form of poach3. 

potch3 (poch), v. t. In paper-manuf., to perform 
gas-bleaching upon (paper-stock) in a potch- 
ing-engine, The bleaching reagent is chlorin dissolved 
in water, or chlorin generated in the mass by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid upon a solution of common salt, or 
a solution of salt and chlorid of manganese, called bleach- 
ing-liquid. The stock is placed in a machine constructed 
much like a breaking- or washing-engine, and called a 
Pend SHOU The acid is very slowly dropped into 

he bleaching-liquid when the chlorin is to be generated 

in the mass, and, after the liberated chlorin has performed 





potenc 


tance; < OF. potence, power, a crutch, F. po- 
tence, a crutch, gibbet, ete., = Sp. Pg. potencia 
= It. potenza, power, {L. potentia, power, ML. 
also a crutch, < poten(t-)s, powerful: see po- 
tent.] 1. Power; potency. 

I’ve seen the oppressor’s cruel smile 

Amid his hapless victim’s spoil, 

And for thy potence vainly wish’d, 

To crush the villain in the dust. 

Burns, Lines Written on a Bank Note, 

2. Inher.: (a) A bearing of the shape of a capi- 
tal T—that is, a cross tau. (0) The termina- 
tion of an ordinary or other bearing when of that 
form.—3. In watch-making, the counter-bridge 
to the main cock or bridge on the top plate of a 
watch, holding the jeweling for the balance- 
staff, cylinder, or verge. | | 
(ρὸ-ίθη-βᾶ΄), a. [< OF, potence, < po- 
tence, a cross: see potence.] In her., terminat- 
ing in a potence — that is, in the figure of a cross 
tau. so, rarely, enhendé. 


potence-file 


potence-file (po’tens-fil), ». A small hand-file 

With flat and parallel sides. Β. Η. Knight. 

potency (po’ten-si), .; pl. potencies (-siz). [As 
potence (see -cy).| 1. The quality of being po- 
tent; power; inherent strength. (4) Physical, 
mental, or moral power or influence. 


Heavenly [Father], that admonisheth us of his potency 
and ability, that is ruler over all things. 
Latimer, First Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 


When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 99. 


’Tis always Springtime here; such is the grace 
And potency of her who has the bliss 
To make it still Elysium where she is. 
J. Cook, Green’s Tu Quoque. 


Her spirit resembled, in its potency, a minute quantity 
of ottar of rose in one of Hepzibah’s huge, iron-bound 
trunks, diffusing its fragrance through . . . whatever else 
was treasured there. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 


(0) Potentiality ; capability of development. 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain 
a potencie of life in them to be as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are. Milton, Areopagitica. 
By an intellectual necessity I cross the boundary of the 
experimental evidence, and discern in that Matter which 
we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial Life. Tyndall, Belfast Address, 1874, p. 75. 
(ο) Efficacy; capability of producing given results: as, the 
potency of a medicine. 
Use almost can change the stam 
And either master the devil, or t. 
With wondrous potency. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4.170. (F'urness.) 
@) Specifically, in homeopathy, the power of a drug as in- 
uced by attenuation. Twoscalesof dilution orattenuation 
are employed, known as the centesimal and the decimal, the 
former being the oneadvocated by Hahnemann, and the lat- 
ter of more recent introduction. In the decimal scale, one 
drop of the mother tincture is added to nine of the diluent, 
which is usually alcohol, with certain manipulations, and 
from this first decimal solution or potency one dropistaken, 
to form, with nine others of the diluent, the second deci- 
mal solution. This process is repeated till the required 
solution or potency is reached. Drugs of high potency 
are those of which the dilution has been frequently re- 
peated, and the medicinal substance correspondingly at- 
. tenuated ; drugs of low potency, on the other hand, are 
those in aless diluted, more concentrated condition. The 
thirtieth (centesimal) potency was the highest recommend- 
ed by Hahnemann. ) 
2. Power dependent onexternal circumstances ; 
material strength or force; authority. 


Read 
The cardinal’s malice and his potency 
Together. Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 105. 


Afterwards, there coming a company of Indians into 
these parts, that were driven out of their country by the 
potency of the Pequots, they solicited them to go thither. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 171. 
3. Influence; power; sovereignty. 
Strange thunders from the potency of song. 
Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 


Whose mighty potencies of verse 
Move through the plastic universe. 
The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 407. 


4+. Same as potence, 2.—Objective potency. See 
objective:— Potency of two circles, in math., the square 
of the distance between their centers less the sum of the 


squares of their radii. 

potent (po’tent), a.andm, [I. a. < OF. *potent 
= Sp. Pg. It. potenie, ¢ L. poten(t-)s, powerful, 
strong, potent, ppr. of posse (ind. possum), be 
able, < potis, able, powerful, orig. a lord, mas- 
ter, = Gr. *érc, later πόσις, husband, orig. mas- 
ter, lord, = Skt. pati, master, lord, = Lith. pa- 
tis, lord. 'The same element occurs also in des- 
pot, host?,q.v. IL n. ς ME. potent, potente, 
a crutch, equiv. to potence, a crutch: see po- 
tence.] I, a. 1. Powerful; possessed of inher- 
ent strength. (4) Powerful in a physical sense; ef- 
fective; efficacious. 


Moses once more his potent rod extends, 
Milton, P. L., xii. 211. 
A beautiful crimson flower, the most gorgeous and beau- 
tiful, surely, that ever grew; so rich it looked, so full of 
potent juice. Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 119. 
(0) Powerful in a moral sense; having great influence ; 
cogent; prevailing; convincing: as, potent arguments; 
potent interest. 
I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 

You are mine enemy. Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4, 76. 


Rise, madam ; those sweet tears are potent speakers. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 


We may well think there was no small Conflict in King 


of nature, 
ow him out 


Edward’s Mind between the two great commanders, Love 


and Honour, which of them should be most potent. 
Baker, Chronicles, Ρ. 205. 


Such a majesty 
As drew of old the people after him... 
Is potent still on me in his decline. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


2. Having great authority, control, or domin- 


ion. 


The Jews imagining that their Messiah should be a po- 


tent monarch upon earth. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 15. 
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Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 
: Shak., Othello, i. 8. 76. 
3. In her., divided or included by a line or lines 
forming a series of potents: as, a fesse potent. 
[In this sense originally potenté. |— Cross potent. 
See crossl.=Syn. 1 and 2. Puissant, cogent, influential. 
ΤΙ. ». 11. A prince; a potentate. 
Cry ‘“‘havock”! kings; back to the stained field, 
You equal potents, fiery kindled spirits | 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 358. 
οἱ. A crutch; a walking-staff. 


Fro the bench he droof awey the cat, 
And leyde adoun his potente and his hat. 
haucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 68. 


A pyk is in that potent to punge a-doun the wikkede, 
That wayten eny wikkednesse. 
Piers Plowman (A), ix. 88. 

3. In her.: (a) A figure resembling the head of 
a crutch, and consisting of a parallelogram laid 
horizontally on the top of a small square. (bd) 
A fur made up of patches or figures. There are 
four varieties. Of these, the first is the most common, and 
is generally called potent ; the second is generally called 
counter-potent ; and the others are varie- 
ties which different authors describe by 
the above names, or by the term potent 
counter-potent, which is applied to one 
or the other indifferently. 


4, In watch-making, a journal 
plate or bearing. E. Η. Knight. 

potentacyt (po’ten-ta-si), 2. 
[ς potenta(te) + -cy.] Sover- 
eignty. 

That observation of Socrates, that long before his time 
the Roman episcopacy had advanced itself beyond the 

‘priesthood into a potentacy. Barrow, Works, VII. 571. 

potentate (po’ten-tat),m. [< F. potentat = Sp. 
Pg. potentado = It. potentato, a potentate, < 
LL. potentatus, might, power, political power, 
ML. a potentate, prince, ¢ L. poten(t-)s, pow- 
erful: see potent.] 1. A person who possesses 
power or sway; a prince; sovereign; monarch; 
ruler. 

The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

Kings and mightiest potentates must die. 

hak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 136. 
2t. A power; state; sovereignty. 

Carthage grew so great a Potentate, that at first was but 
incirculed in the throngs of a Bulls skinne, as to fight with 
Rome for the Empire of the world. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 

Π. 242, 
potenté (p6-ten-ta’), a. [< po- 
tent, n., ὃ.] Same as potent- 
ed. 
potented (po’ten-ted), a. [< 
Potent, n., 3, + -ed2.] Inher. 
aving the outer edge stepped 
or battlemented in the form of 
potents. 


l 


| 


Ἠ 





Potent Counter- 
potent. 





Argent, a Fesse Po- 
tented Purpure. 


botential (p6-ten’shal), a. απᾶ η. [< ME. poten- 


cial, < OF. potential, potentiel, F'. potentiel = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. potencial = It. potenziale, ς LiL. *poten- 
tialis, of power (in adv. potentialiter), ς L. po- 
tentia, power: see potence.| J, a. 1+. Potent; 
powerful; mighty. 

O most potential love! vow, bond, nor space, 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 


For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 
hak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 264, 


2. Possible, as opposed to actual; capable of 
being or becoming; capable of coming into full 
being or manifestation. 


Potential merit stands for actual, 
Where only opportunity doth want, 
Not will, nor power. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ν. 8. 


Nor doth it [ice] only submit unto an actual heat, but 
not endure the potential calidity of many waters. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. i, 


Alfenus was a cobbler, even when not at work; that is, 
he was a cobbler potential; whereas, when busy in his 
booth, he was a cobbler actual. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, vii. 


We cannot form any idea of a potential existence of the 
universe as distinguished from its actual existence. 
H. Spencer, First Principles, p. 82. 


3. In physics, existing in a positional form, not 
as motion: especially in the phrase potential 
energy.—4, In gram., expressing power or pos- 
sibility: as, the potential mode; potentialforms. 
—Potential being. See being.—Potential cautery. 
See cautery, 1.— Potential composition, in metaph., the 
union of two things related as power and act.— Potential 
difference, Same as difference of potentials (which see, 
under difference).— Potential energy. See energy, 7.— 
Potential essence, in metaph., the essence of something 
that does not actually exist.— Potential existence, ex- 
istence in an undeveloped state; preparedness such that 
on an appropriate occasion the subject will come into ex- 
istence.— Potential function. See function.—Poten- 
tial group. See group!.—Potential mode, in gram., a 
name sometimes given to verb-forms or verb-phrases that 





potentiality 
express power, possibility, or liberty of action or of be- 
ing: as, 1 may go; he can write.—Potential part. (a) 


A species as contained under a genus, (9) See phrase 
under part.—Potential whole, a genus as containing 
species under it. 


Because universal contains not subjected species’s and 
individuals in act, that is actually, but power, it is come 
to pass that this whole is called potential. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, I. xiv. 9. 


II. ». 1. Anything that may be possible; a 
possibility — 2. In dynamics: (a) The sum of 
the products of all the pairs of masses of a 
system, each product divided by the distance 


between the pair. The conception is due to Lagrange, 
the name to Green (1828) and independently to Gauss 
(1840). The potential is so called because its product by 
one constant differs only by another constant from the to- _ 
tal vis viva of the system. In case there is but one attracting 
eve the potential is the sum of the masses, each divided 
y its distance from the point. (b) More generally, 
the line-integral of the attractions of a con- 
servative system from a fixed configuration to 
its actual configuration; the work that would 
be done by asystem of attracting and repelling 
masses (obeying the law of energy) in moving 
from situations infinitely remote from one an- 
other (or from any other fixed situations) to 


their actual situation. In this sense, the potential is 
the negative of the potential energy, to a constant prés. 
But some writers limit the use of the word to the case 
in which the bodies in (s+ 1)-dimensional space attract 
one another inversely as the sth power of the distance, 
(6) In electrostatics, at any point near or within 
an electrified body, the quantity of work ne- 
eessary to bring a unit of positive electricity 
from an infinite distance to that point, the 
given distribution of electricity remaining un- 
altered. See equipotential. (d) A scalar quan- 
tity distributed through space in such a way 
that its slope represents a given vector quan- 
tity distributed through space.—Difference of 

tentials, See diference.—Logarithmic potential, 
he potential for a force varying inversely as the distance. 
It is proportional to the logarithm of the distance, and is 
important in reference to the theory of functions.— Mag- 
netic potential, at any point ‘« a magnetic field, the 
quantity of work expended in bringing a positive unit 
magnetic pole from a given distance to that point.— New- 
tonian potential. See Newtonian.— Potential differ- 
ence, Same as difference of potentials (which see, un- 
der diference).— Potential of dilatation, the function 
whose partial differential coefficients are the components 
of a dilatation.—Velocity potential, a scalar quantity 
such that the velocity of a mass of fluid in irrotational 
motion is everywhere equal to the slope of this auantity 
—that is to say, coincides in direction and in amount 
with the most rapid change of the value of the potential 
with the space. See slope.—Zero potential, in elect., 
strictly, the potential of a point infinitely distant from 
all electrified bodies; practically, the potential of the 
earth, this being taken as an arbitrary zero, analogous 
to the sea-level in measuring altitudes, A body which 
is pena electrified is said to be at a higher poten- 
tial, one negatively electrified at a lower, than the as- 
sumed zero of the earth. Potential in electricity is anal- 
ogous to temperature ; and, as heat tends to pass from a 
point at a higher to one at a lower temperature, so elec- 
tricity tends to move from a higher to a lower potential. 
Two bodies, then, one or both of which are electrified, if 
brought into metallic connection with each other, will 
assume the same potential, which will be determined by 
their original potential and their capacity. (See capacity.) 
The time necessary for this equalization of potential will 
depend on the resistance of the connecting conductor. 
Thus, an electrified body connected with the earth loses 
its electricity—that is, takes the zero potential of the 
latter —the capacity of the earth being indefinitely great. 
If the difference of potentials between two connected 
bodies is kept up in any way — by the expenditure of me- 
chanical work as in turning a Holtz machine, or of chemi- 
cal energy as in a voltaic battery—there results an elec- 
tric current. Hence, in electrokinetics, the difference of 
potential determines the electromotive force of the elec- 
tric current, being analogous to the difference of level be- 
tween two reservoirs of water, which determines the pres- 
sure causing the flow. 


potentiality (p6-ten-shi-al’i-ti), n.; pl. potenti- 
alities (-tiz). [ς F. potentialité = Sp. potenei- 
alidad = It. potenzialita, ς LL.*potentialiia(t-)s, 
< *potentialis, potential: see potential.} 1. The 
state of being potential; mere. being without 
actualization; the state of being capable of 
development into actuality: as, to exist in po- 
tentiality: opposed to entelechy.— 2. A potential 
state, quality, or relation; the inherent capa- 
bility of developing some actual state or qual- 
ity; possibility of development in some particu- 
lar direction; capability; possibility. 
For space and time, if we abstract from their special de- 


termination by objects, are mere potentialities or possibili- 
ties of relations. E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 246. 


Rudimentary organs sometimes retain their potentiality; 
this occasionally occurs with the mammee of male mam- 
mals, for they have been known to become well developed, 
and to secrete milk. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 405. 


An old-fashioned American rustic home ; not a peasant- 
home—far above that in refinement and potentialities — 
but equally simple, frugal, and devout. 

ΜΕ. C. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 117. 


In using the notion of self-development we must care- 
fully exclude the apparent implication that we are beings 





potentiality 


with perfectly definite potentialities, which we have only 
the alternatives of developing or not developing. 
Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 170. 
3. A potential being; a being, or capacity for 
existence, not yet actualized, but which may 
be developed into actuality. 
The self-creation of such a potential universe would in- 
volve over again the difficulties here stated— would im- 


ply behind this potential universe a more remote potenti- 
ality, Η. Spencer, First Principles, p. 33. 


The seed is the potentiality of the plant. 
π Encye. Brit., 11. 522. 
potentialize (pd-ten’shal-iz), ο. t and i.; pret. 
and pp. potentialized, ppr. potentializing. [< po- 
tential + -ἴσο.] To convert into or assume a 
potential or positional form: said of energy. 
The problem proposed is to find an expression for the 


distribution of potentialized energy throughout the passive 
mass. Amer. Jour, Sci., 3d ser., XX XI. 119. 


With a given metal, there is large potentializing in the 
first stages of strain, and large dissipation in the final 
stages. Nature, XL. 562. 

potentially (p6-ten’shal-i), adv. 1+. Power- 
fully; potently; efficaciously. 

Indeed the wordes of holy scripture doe worke their ef- 
fectes potentiallie and thorowly by the mightie operation 
of the spirit of God. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1256, an. 1549. 
2. In a potential manner or state; in an unde- 
veloped or unrealized manner or state; possi- 
bly; latently. 

Anaximander’s infinite was nothing else but an infinite 
chaos of matter, in which were either actually or poten- 


tially contained all manner of qualities. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 128. 


Blackness is produced upon the blade of a knife that has 
cut sour apples, if the juice, though both actually and po- 
tentially cold, be not quickly wiped off. 

Boyle, On Colours. 


The apple already lies potentially in the blossom, as that 
may be traced also in the ripened fruit. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 121. 
potentiary (p0-ten’shi-a-ri), Λ.Σ. pl. potentiaries 
(-riz). [< ML. *potentiarius, ς L, potentia, pow- 
er: see en Cf. plenipotentiary. | με ane 
invested with or assuming power; one having 
authority or influence. 
The last great potentiary had arrived who was to take 
part in the family congress. Thackeray, Newcomes, ΧΧΧ. 
potentiate (p6-ten’shi-at), v. #.; pret. and pp. 
potentiated, ppr. potentiating. [< L. as if *po- 
tentiatus, ς potentia, power: see potence.] To 
give power to. 
Substantiated and successively potentiated by an - 
cial divine grace. -- σα 


The power of the steam-engine derives its force and ef- 
fect, its working capacity, from. the appliances by which 
it is potentiated —.i. e., from road-beds, rolling-stock, etc., 
in railroads, and from fly-wheels, cog-wheels, spindles, 
etc., in manufactories. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 20. 

potentiation (p0-ten-shi-a’shon), n. [ς poten- 
tiate + -ion.] The state or quality of being 
made potent; capacitation for certain ends. 

Estimating the increased potentiation [of steam-engines] 
at the average of forty-seven times, we shall have, from 
railroads alone, a working capacity equal to that of 5,293,- 
250,000 living horses or of 31,407,750,000 laboring mea. 

Amer, Anthropologist, I. 20. 

Potentilla (p6-ten-til’i), ». [NL. (Linneus, 
1735), so called in allusion to the ΑΝ: of some 
species in medieval medicine; < L. poten(t-)s, 
potent: see potent.] 1. A large genus of rosa- 
eeous plants, type of the tribe Potentillez, char- 
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Flowering Plant of Cinquefoil ( Potentilla Canadensis). 


acterized by the numerous pistils on the dry re- 
ceptacle, styles not lengthened after flowering, 
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four or five bracts below the calyx, and many 


stamens in a single row. The number of species 
recognized by recent authors is about 150, most common 
in temperate and cold northern regions, only two being as 
yet known south of the equator. ‘They are herbs or under- 
shrubs, with mainly alternate pinnate or palmate leaves, 
adnate stipules, and usually white or yellow, often clus. 
tered, flowers. Several species are frequently called wild 
strawberry, as P. Canadensis in the Atlantic States and 
P. sterilis in England, but, while they are often very much 
like the true strawberry, F'ragaria, in habit, the latter is 
always different in its fleshy receptacle. (See cinquefoil 
and jivejfinger, 1.) Many brilliant-flowered species are 
occasional in cultivation, under the name potentilla. Ar- 
gentina Anserina (Potentilla Anserina of Linnzeus) is 
called in England goose-tansy, wild tansy, goose-grass, 
and silverweed. See tormentil and bloodroot, 1. 
2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

(po-ten-til’ 6-6 ) ᾿ 4. pl. [NL. 
(Sprengel, 1818), < Potentilla + -ex.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous plants of the family Rosa- 
6658, characterized by a superior ovary, four 
or sometimes numerous carpels, each with a 
single ovule, and the four or five calyx-lobes 
provided with alternate bracts. It includes 16 


genera of herbs and shrubs, mainly of the north temperate 
zone, of which Potentilia is the type, and the strawberry, 


* Fragaria, the best-known. See also Gewm and Dryas 


potentiometer (p6-ten-shi-om’e-tér), η. [¢ L. 
potentia, power, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.} An in- 
strument used for measuring the difference of 
electrical potential between two points. There 
are many forms of the instrument, as the conditions un- 
der which it is used differ widely. 


The potentiometer employed its own working battery, 
mirror galvanometer, and Clark standard cell. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 642. 

potentize (pdo’ten-tiz), v. ¢.; δν and pp. po- 

tentized, ppr. potentizing. [< potent + -ize.] 

In homeopathy, to induce power in, as drugs, by 

attenuation. See potency, 1 (d). 
In the most characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s prac- 


tice —“the potentizing,” ‘“‘dynamizing,” of medicinal sub- 
stances —he appears to have been original. 


Eneye. Brit., XII. 127. 
potently (p6’tent-li), adv. 1. Inapotent man- 
ner; with potency; powerfully; with great en- 
ergy or force. 


You are potently opposed, and with a malice 
Of as great size. Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 184. 


What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently ? Keats, Endymion, iii. 
2, Hence, extremely; emphatically. 
From my own experience I begin to doubt most potent- 
ly of the authenticity of many of Homer’s stories. | 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 388. 
potentness (p0’tent-nes), ». The state or prop- 
erty of being potent; powerfulness; a ae 
otency. 
oteries (pot-6-ri’6-é), m. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), ς Poterium + -ex.] A tribe 
of rosaceous plants based on Poterium, an un- 
tenable name, invalidating the tribal name, 
for which, therefore, Sanguisorbez (Sprengel, 


1818) is to be substituted. It contains 14 genera, 
mainly of temperate regions, both herbs and shrubs, gen- 
erally without petals, producing a dry fruit resembling a 
rose-hip in structure, and having the five-lobed calyx 
provided with alternate bractlets. See Poterium. 
Poterium (p6-té’ri-um), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), so called in allusion to the former use 
of the leaves of the burnet, which have a 





Flowering Plant of Canadian Burnet (Sangutsorda Canadensis). 
a, male flower, seen from the side ; 4, female flower, seen from above. 


pierre eee 


potgun 


cucumber-like flavor, in preparing a drink 
ealled cool-tankard, q. v.; < L. poterium, ς Gr. 
ποτήριον, a Grinking-eup, < ποτήρ, a drinking- 
cup, < γ΄ πο- (in ποτός, verbal adj.), drink. ] 
An untenable name for Sanguisorba, a genus 
of rosaceous plants, characterized by pinnate 
leaves, absence of bractlets and petals, imbri- 
cated calyx, and herbaceous habit; the burnets. 
There are about 20 species, natives of north temperate and 
warm regions. They are leafy perennial herbs, erect trom 
a decumbent base, rarely becoming spiny shrubs, The 
pinnate leaves are alternate, with long sheathing petioles 
and toothed and stalked leaflets. The small perfect or 
polygamodicecious flowers are borne in dense heads 
or spikes on long peduncles, and are green, purplish, 
pink, or white, conspicuous chiefly for the several or 
numerous slender stamens. Sangutsorba Sanguisorba 
is the common burnet. A tall American species, S. 
Canadensis, with white flowers in cylindrical. spikes, 
appearing late in summer, is the wild or Canadian burnet. 
See burnet2, 2. 


poternert, ». Same as pautener?2. 
He pe out of his poterner, 
And longer wold not dwell; 
He pulled forth a pretty mantle, 
Betweene two nut-shells. 
The Boy and the Mantle (Child’s Ballads, I. 8). 


potestas (pd-tes’tas), ». [L., power: see po- 
testate. | Rom. antig., personal λα ΡΑ 
or dominion of a man over persons dependent 
on him; the authority which the head of a 
household possessed over wife, descendants, 
and slaves, as distinguished from official au- 
thority, called imperium; more specifically, 
such personal authority over children and de- 
scendants 85 members of the household (pa- 
tria potestas, which see) and over slaves (do- 
minica potestas, also called dominium), as dis- 
tinguished from authority over a wife, called 
manus. The conception of potestas is substantially that 
of the patriarchal authority — consisting of the aggregate 
of the powers of punishment even to death, of control, 
and of disposal— which in early times the chief of the 
household has generally been allowed to exercise, the 
ground of this authority being connected with the fact 
that retributive justice dealt rather with the family than 
with individuals, and held the chief responsible for of- 
fenses committed by members of the household, and did 
not interfere with him in his discipline. Hence, potestas 
was often used as the equivalent of jus or right, those who 
were subject to it being said to be alieni juris, or under 
the right of another, and those who were not subject to 
it sut juris, or living in their own right. 


potestatet (po’tes-tat), n. [< ME. rotestat,¢ OF. 
potestat = Sp. potestad = Pg. potestade = It. 
potesta, potestate, ὃν sonra dominion, podestd, 
a magistrate, ς L. potesta(t-)s, power, a su- 
reme monarch, <¢ potis, powerful: see potent. 
f. the doublets podesta and poust.| A poten- 
tate; a ruler. 
Whilom ther was an irous potestat. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 909. 


Still hee stood a potestate at sea. 
Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 


potestative (p6’tes-ta-tiv), a. [= F. potestatif 
= Sp. Pg. potestativo ; < LL. potestativus, denot- 
ing power, ς L. potesta(t-)s, power: see potes- 
tate.| Authoritative; befitting a ruler or po- 
tentate. [Rare.] 
So I might contemplate him [Christ] in a judiciary 
posture, in a potestative, a sovereign posture, sitting, and 


consider him as able, as willing to relieve me. 
Donne, Sermons, xi. 


Potestative condition. See conditional obligation, un- 
der conditional. 

pot-eye (pot’i), ». 1, In a spinning-frame, the 
glass or metal guide-eye through which the 
ea passes from the rollers to the flyer.— 2. 

n bleaching, a glass or earthenware or hard 

rubber ring through which the moist cloth is 
passed, in order to guide it and prevent its 
coming in contact with other objects. 

pot-fish (pot’fish),. [= D. potvissh = G. pott- 
jisch =Sw. pottfisk; as pot! + fish1.] Thesperm- 
whale, Physeter macrocephalus. 

pot-fisher (pot’fish’ér),m. 1. Sameas pot-fish- 
erman.— 2, Same as pot-hunter. 

pot-fisherman (pot’fish’ér-man), n. One who 
fishes while floating on the surface of the water, 
supported by an earthen pot. . The vessel not only 


buoys up the fisherman, but serves as a receptacle for the 
fish caught. This method is much practised in some Asi- 


atic rivers. 
potful (pot’fil), » [ς ME. potful; < pot) + 
-ful.| The contents of a pot; as much as a 
pot can hold. 
Honger was nat hardy on hem for to loke, 
For a potful of potage that Peersses wyf made. 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 182. 


potgunt (pot’gun), m. 1. A popgun. 


Bryng with thee my potgunne, hangyng by the wall. 
Udall, Roister Doister, iv. 7. 


They are but as the ο” of boys. 
Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 148. 


potgun 


2. A short wide cannon for firing salutes; a pot-hole (pot’hdl), n. 


mortar: so called from its resemblance to a pot 
in shape. 
They haue ... a great many of morter pieces or pot- 


guns, out of which pieces they shoote wild fire. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 316. 


pot-gutted (pot’gut’ed), a. Pot-bellied. Graves, 
Spiritual Quixote, iv. 8. ! 
pot-hanger (pot’hang’ér),. Same as pothook. 


a al (pot’hang”gl), n. Same -as pot- 
ook. 


Item, a fryeng panne and a peyre of pot-hangles sold to 
the seyd Scudamour. 

Inventory of Goods, 30 Hen. VIII. (Nares.) 
pot-hat (pot’hat), π. Same as chimney-pot hat 
(which see, under hat!). 
pothead (pot’hed),. A stupid fellow. 

She was too good for a poor pot-head like me, 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xv. (Davies.) 


pothecaryt, ~. An obsolete aphetic form of 
apothecary. 

potheen (po-thén’),. Same as poteen. 

pot-hellion (pot’hel’ion), n. A large pie made 
of beef, pork, potatoes, and onions baked in a 
pan. [Gloucester, Massachusetts. ] 

pot-helmet (pot’hel’ met), ». In a general 
sense, any defensive head-covering which has 
little opening, and covers the head completely, 
like the great heaume of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Compare pot, 13. 

pother (porH’ér),. [Also pudder; origin un- 
certain. The sense ‘a suffocating cloud’ seems 
to rest on the assumption that pother stands 


for powder (dial. pouther, οἵο.). Cf. pothery.] Pothos (po’thos), n. 


A tumult; disturbance; confusion; bustle; 


flutter. 
Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 50. 


And suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother. 
ayton, Nymphidia, st. 82. 
Lucretius keeps a mighty Pother 
With Cupid, and his fancy’d Mother. 
Prior, Alma, i. 
The Pother that is made about Precedence. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, i. 1. 


pother (porH’ér),v. [See pother,n.] I, intrans. 
To make a pother or bustle; make a stir. 
ΤΙ. trans. To harass and perplex; bother; 
puzzle; tease. Locke. 
pot-herb (pot’érb), π. Any herb prepared for 
use by boiling in a pot; particularly, one of 
which the tops or the whole plant is boiled. 
A gentleman, 
Well read, deeply learned, and thoroughly 
Grounded in the hidden knowledge of all sallads 


And pot-herbs whatsoever. 
Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


Black pot-herb, in old use, the Smyrnium Olusatrum 
(see Ὃ Pg pone in distinction from the corn-salad, Vale- 
rianella olitoria, the white pot-herb.— Pot-herb butter- 
fly, Pontia oleracea, an American congener of the imported 





Pot-herb Butterfly (Pomtia oleracea), a, larva; 4, pupa. 
cabbage-butterfly, P. rapz. The wings are white, the 
body is black, and the larva is pale-green. 


pothery (porH’ér-i),a. [<pother + -y1.] Hot; 


close; muggy. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
pothicar (poth’i-kir), π. An aphetic form of 
apothecary. Scott, Abbot. [Seotch.] 


Pothoidez (poth-0-id’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. 
Engler, 1876), « Pothos + -idex.] A subfamily 
of monocotyledonous plants, of the family Ara- 
σεξ, characterized by the netted-veined or lat- 
eral-veined two-ranked or spiral leaves, by the 
flowers usually having both stamens and pistils 
and anatropous ovules, and by the absence of 


laticiferous vessels and intercellular hairs. It 
includes 5 tribes and about 12 genera, of which Pothos 
“~ type), Anthurium, and Culcasia are in cultivation 
or their handsome leaves. <Acorus, the sweet-flag, also 
belongs here. 


pothook (pot’hik), ». 
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A eavity more or less 
nearly cylindrical in form, and froma few inches 
to several feet in depth and diameter, made by 
an eddying current of water, which causes a 
stone or a collection of detrital material to re- 
volve and thus wear away the rock with which 
it isin contact. Such pot-holes are common, especially 
in and near the beds of streams running over bare rocks, 
and under glaciers, in regions of present or past glacia- 
tion, or in any locality where there is, or was formerly, a 
rapid current of water. A group of pot-holes, some of 
which are of great size, is one of the curiosities of Lucerne 
in Switzerland (the ‘Glacier Garden”), where they appear 
to have been made at the time of the former greater exten- 
sion of the glaciers in the Alpinerange: also called giants’ 
ketiles. The large conical or more rarely pot-shaped cavi- 
ties formed by water in the chalk and other limestone 
rocks of England and the United States are called, besides 
βλ by various names, as swallow-holes, sink-holes, 
-tubs, water-sinks, and pots. See swallow-hole, : 

1. A hook, secured in 
a chimney in any manner (as upon @ crane), 
for supporting a pot over a fire. 

The great black crane . . . swung over it, with its mul- 
tiplicity of pot-hooks and trammels. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 62. 


2. A short bar or rod of iron, usually curved, 
and with a hook at the end, used to lift hot pots, 
irons, or stove-lids from a stove.—38. A letter, 
character, or curve shaped like a pothook (def. 
1); an elementary character consisting of a 
stroke terminating in a curve, practised upon 
by children in learning to write; hence, any 
irregular, straggling written character, 
Also pot-hanger. 

Pothooks and hangers. See hanger. 

[NL. (Linneus, 1747), « 
potha, a native name in Ceylon.] A genus of 
plants, ofthe family Aracez, type of the subfam- 
ily Pothoidex, characterized by an ovary with 
three cells, each with one ovule, alarge embryo 
without albumen, and a spathe enlarging after 


flowering. It includes about 30 species, natives of Asia, 
the Pacific islands, Australia, and Madagascar. They are 
shrubby climbers, fastening themselves by rooting branch- 
es below and more “ο. above. When grown under 
glass, they often adhere, perfectly flat, to damp vertical 
wooden surfaces, forming a sinuous upward line with the 
leaves facing the horizon. The leaves are two-ranked, ob- 
lique, and usually ovate or narrower, sometimes replaced 
by a broad leaf-like petiole (phyllodium). Thesmall green 
reflexed spathe is ovate or shell-shaped, and contains a 
short or roundish spadix, sometimes twisted or bent, bear- 
ing small close or scattered flowers above, each with a 
six-parted perianth. . 
pot-house (pot’hous), x. An ale-house; a liquor- 


saloon.— Pot-house politician. See politician. 
pot-hunter (pot’hun’tér), n. One who hunts 
or fishes for profit, regardless of close seasons, 
the waste of game, or the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the pursuit. Sporisman’s Gazetteer. 
Poachers and pot-hunters are encouraged [in Rumania], 


that they may keep the tables of their friends in office 
well supplied with game. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 570. 


pot-hunting (pot’hun’ting), ».. The act or 
practice of hunting for the sake of profit, re- 
gardless of the regulations or conventionalities 
of the sport. 
The Chinese have an original and effective manner. of 
pot-hunting after Wild-fowl. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 575. 


potion (p0’shon), n. 


pot-lace (pot’las), n. 
potlatch (pot’lach),. [Also potlache ; < Amer. 


pot-lead (pot’led), n. 


pot-lead (pot’led), v. ¢. 
pot-leecht (pot’léch), n. 


pot- 


potomania 


Potty sabator’ young wines; { h 

ote 8 for you 

Ware of all Sorta, whieh T'bore stay tack ο ο 
Heywood, If you Know not Me (Works, ed. shea ον 
[ς ME. pocion, < OF. po- 
cion, potion (also poison, > E. poison), F. potion 
= Sp. pocién = Pg. pogdo = It. pozione, < Li. po- 
tio(n-), a drink; ef. potus, drunken, potare, 
drink: see potation. Cf. poison, a doublet of 
otable.| A drink; a draught; especially, a 
quid medicine. 

Would you haue one potion ministered to the burning 
Feuer and to the cold Palsey? Iyly, Euphues, p. 43. 


Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion. Shak., Hamlet, ν. 2. 337. 


been (p6’shon), ο. ἵ. [< potion, v. Cf. poison, 
v. 


To drug. 


Lord Roger Mortimer, . . . hauing corrupted his keep- 
ers, or (as some others write) hauing potioned them with 
a sleepy drinke, escaped out of the Tower of London. 

Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix. 11. (Davies.) 


pommnignt (pot’nit), ». A drunken fellow. 


Halliwell. 
See lace. 


Ind. (Nootka) potlatsh, pahtlatsh, a gift; as a 
verb, give.] “1. Among some American In- 
dians, a gift. 

They [Klickatat Indians] . . . expressed the friendliest 
sentiments, perhaps with a view to a liberal potlatch of 
trinkets. T. ore Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, iv. 
2. An Indian feast, often lasting several days, 
given to the tribe by a member who aspires to 
a position of honor, and whose reputation is 
estimated by the number and value of the 
gifts distributed at the feast. 

It may also, very probably, happen that delay arises be- 
cause the man about to give the potlatch has not obtained 
the requisite number of blankets. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 350. 

On his return he again called the people together and 
held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared to 
them at that time great curiosities. 

Amer, Antiquarian, XII. 75. 
Black-lead or graphite: 
as, 8 pot-lead crucible. [The word is now used chiefly 
of graphite in stove-polish applied to the hulls of racing- 
yachts below the water-line to diminish the friction of the 
water by giving a smooth surface. } 
[< pot-lead, n.] To 
coat with pot-lead: as, to pot-lead a yacht. 
One who sucks at 
the pot; hence, one who drinks to excess; a 
drunkard. 

This valiant pot-leach, that upon his knees 

Has drunke a thousand pottles up-se-freese, 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


pot-lid (pot’lid), πι, 1. The lid or cover of a pot. 


—2. A concretion occurring in various sand- 
stones and shales, especially those of different 
parts of the Jurassic series. [In this sense 
νωρις potlid.|]— Pot-lid valve. See valve. 
uor (pot’lik’ér), m. The liquor in which 
meat has been boiled; thin broth. 
Mr. Geoffry ordered her to come daily to his mother’s 
kitchen, where, together with her broth or pot-liguor, he 


contrived to slip something more substantial into Dor- 
othy’s pipkin, Graves, Spiritual Quixote, i. 9. (Davies.) 


poticaryt, ”. An aphetic form of apothecary. pot-luck (pot’luk’), x. What may chance to be 
F, pr [F’., « pot, pot: 


potiche ( on. po-tésh’), η. 
see potl.] A vase or jar of 
rounded form and short neck, 
with or without a cover.’ The 
shape usually denoted vy this term 
approaches more or less that of an in- 
verted truncated cone below, finished 


above in a hemispheroidal form, and 
with a cylindrical neck. 


potichomania (pot’i-sho-ma’- 
ni-i),n. [Also potichomanie,< F. 
otichomanie; < F. potiche, a 
ind of pot (see potiche), + L. 
mania, madness.| Cheap deco- 
ration, consisting in coating a 
glass vessel with paintings on 
paper or linen, the interstices 
being filled with opaque paint, 
or varnish. 
potin (I. pron. po-tan’),. [F.,< OF. potin, po- 


Potiche. 





pot-marigold (pot’mar/i-géld), n. 


in the pot, in provision for a meal; hence, a 
meal at which no special preparation has been 
made for guests. 


He never contradicted Mrs. Hackit—a woman whose 
pot-luck was always to be relied on. 
George Eliot, Amos Barton, i. 


To take pot-luck, to accept an impromptu invitation to 
a meal; partake of a meal in which no special preparation 
has been made for guests. 
Do, pray, stop and dine — 
You will take our pot-luck—and we've decentish wine. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 294. 


(Davies.) 


*pot-man (pot’man), m. 1. A pot-companion. 


Eddisbury carried it by the juniors and pot-men, he be- 
ing one himself. Life of A. Wood, p. 286. (Latham.) 
2. Same as pot-boy. 

The potman thrust the last brawling drunkards into the 
street, Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xiii. (Davies.) 
See Calen- 
dulai, 


tain, potein, pottin, a mixed metal (see def.),< pot-metal (pot’met’al), n. 1. An alloy of cop- 


pot, pot: see potl,n. Cf. putty.] A mixed met- 
al, consisting of copper, zine, lead, and tin, of 
which certain coins of ancient Gaul were com- 


posed. The term is sometimes, though incorrectly, ap- 
plied by numismatists to some ancient coins (for example, 
those of Alexandria) of mixed metal into the composition 
ua .. some silver enters: such coins should be called 
n. 

potinger, ». See pottinger. 

potin -stickt, n. [< poting, ppr. of pote, υ., + 
stick.| Same as poking-stick. 


per and lead, formerly used for making faucets 


and various large vessels employed in the arts. 


—2. Same as pot-metal glass (which see, under 


glass).—3. A kind of cast-iron suitable for 


making hollow ware. 

pot-miser (pot’mi’zér), n. 
poto, 2”. 
potomania (p0-t0-ma’ni-ii), n. 


See miser2, 


[NL., « L. po- 
tus, drinking (see potation), + mania, < Gr. 
µανία, madness: see mania.] Dipsomania. 


See potio. 


potometer 


potometer (pd-tom’e-tér), n, [< Gr. ποτόν, 
drink, + 
measuring the amount of water absorbed by a 
transpiring plant in a given time. ᾖἤἴ. Darwin. 

potoo (pd-té’), ». [Jamaican; imitative.] A 
caprimulgine bird, Nyctibius jamaicensis, 

pot-paper (pot’pa’pér), η. Anold brand of pa- 

er bearing the figure of a pot as a water-mark. 
ee potl, n., 9. 

pot-pie (pot’pi), πι. 1. A pie made by lining 
the inner surface of a pot or pan with ren 
and filling it with meat, as beef, mutton, fowl, 
ete., seasoning it, and then baking.—2. A dish 
of stewed meat with pieces of steamed pastry 
or dumplings served in it; a fricassee of meat 
with dumplings. ΓὉ. Β.] 

pot-piecet (pot’pés), ». Same as potgun, 2. 

pot-plant (pot’plant), ». 1. Any plant grown 
in a pot.—2, The pot-tree, or monkey-pot tree. 
See Lecythis and pot-tree. 

pot-plate (pot’plat), mA plate of Chinese 
porcelain, or of some fine European faience, in 





Pot-plate of Chinese blue and white porcelain, 


the decoration of which appears a vase, basket, 
or the like, of broad rounded form, usually very 
conventional. ’ 
potpourri (p6-pi-ré’), ». [Formerly also pot 
porrid (Οοἱρτανο); ς Ε'. pot-pourri, ς pot, pot, + 
pourri, BP: of pourrir, < 1. putrere, rot: see pu- 
trefy. . equiv. olla podrida.] 1. A dish of 
different kinds of meat and vegetables cooked 
together; a stew. Hence—2, A miscellane- 
ous collection; a medley. Specifically —(a) A mix- 
ture of the dried petals of rose-leaves or other flowers 
with spices and perfumes. It is usually kept in jars for 
its fragrance. (b) An incense for 
burning, made of a mixture of 
gums, seeds, and the like, recipes 
for which were highly valued, 
especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. (c) Same as potpourri-jar. 
(d) Same as medley. (ο A lit- 
erary composition consisting of 
parts put together without unity 
or bond of. connection.—Pot- 
pore ar, a covered jar or vase 
for holding potpourri. (See def, 
2(a).) Rich jars of the enameled 
ttery of the eighteenth century 
Paving covers are often called by 
this name. 


potrack (pot-rak’), v. 4. 
{Imitative.] To ery as a 
guinea-fowl. [Rare.] 

That the dusting of chickens, cackling of geese, and the 


potracking of Guinea-hens have not given rise to an elab- 
orate series of weather Gromeens is, I think, surprising. 


op. Sct. Mo., XXVIII. 640. 
pot-roast (pot’rést), n. Meat (generally beef) 
cooked in a pot with a little water, and allowed 
to become brown as if roasted. [Local, U.8.] 
pot-setting (pot’set’ing), n. In glass-manuf., 
the operation of placing in their proper posi- 
tion in the furnace pots which have 
raised slowly to the required temperature. 
potshard, ». Same as potsherd. 
potsharet, x. Same as potsherd. 
potsheent,”. Sameas poteen. Miss Edgeworth, 
Absentee, x. 
potshell (pot’shel), » 
Mag., LX . 248. 
potsherd (pot’shérd), ».. [Also potshard; < pot! 
+ sherd.) A piece or fragment of an rca a8 
ware pot; any broken fragment or piece of 
earthenware. 
And he took him a potsherd to scrape himself withal. 
Job ii. 8. 
In πα Egypt, it is true, the potsherd, the ostrakon, 
takes the place of the papyrus. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 508. 
pot-shop (pot’shop), ». A small public house. 
Slang 
351 


== 


Potpourri-jar. 


A potsherd. Harper’s 


µέτρον, measure.] An instrument for 





pottaint (pot’an), ή. 


potteen, 2. 
pottenger, N. 
potter 

en xMLG. potter, LG. pottjer = G. potter, potter; < 
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Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer betook themselves 
toa κ pot-shop on the remotest confines of the 
Borough. Dickens, Pickwick, lii. 

pot-shot! (pot’shot), x. 1. A shot taken for the 
purpose of filling the pot, little heed being paid 
to skill in shooting, the rules of sport, or the 
preservation of the appearance of the animal. 

Shooting flying was notan ordinary accomplishment: it 
was just coming in, and most people took pot shots, and 
would not risk shooting at a bird on the wing. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 313. 
2. Hence, a shot at an animal or person within 
easy reach; especially a shot from ambush. 

In consequence of the sepoys stealing through the... 
dense woods, and ap ο. shots at their sentries and 
pickets. W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, II. 327. 

pot-shot?+ (pot’shot), a. Drunk; fuddled with 
drink, 


And being mad perhaps, and hot pot-shot, 
A crazed crowne or broken pate hath got. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


pot-sickt (pot’sik), a. Intoxicated; tipsy. Flo- 


100, Ῥ. 68. 


pot-stick (pot’stik), π. [Early mod. E. pot- 
stycke, < ME. potstyk; < pot! + stick.) <A stick 
for stirring porridge, etc. 
The next had in her hand a sword, another a club, an- 
other a pot-sticke. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 195. 
pot-still 


(not ση n. A still to which heat 
is applied directly as to a pot, in contradis- 
tinction to one heated by a steam-jacket. See 
still. 
potstone (pot’ston), π. 1. A concretion or 
mass of flint, of a pear-shaped form, and havy- 
ing a central cavity passing through the longer 
@xXis. These concretions occur in the chalk, singly or in 
vertical rows like columns, at irregular distances from 
each other, but usually from 20 to 30 feet apart. They 
were formerly particularly conspicuous near Horstead, 
about six miles from Norwich, England, in a quarry, now 
closed, where they were mostly pear-shaped, and about 3 
feet in height and 1 foot indiameter. Their origin is not 
uae explained. ι 
2. Same as soapstone or steatite. 
ot-suret (pot’shér), a. Full of confidence 
through drink; cock-sure. 
When these rough gods beheld him thus secure, 
And arm’d against them like a man pot-sure, 
They stint vain storms; and so Monstrifera 
(So hight the ship) touch’d about Florida. 
Legend of Captain Jones (1659). (Halliwell.) 


pottt, ». An obsolete spelling of pot. 


pottage (pot’aj), π. [ς ME. potage, ς OF. po- 
tage, pottage, Ε'. potage (= Sp. potaje = Pg. po- 
tagem = It. potaggio, pottaggio), porridge, soup, 
< pot, pot: see poti.] 1. A dish consisting of 
meat boiled to softness in water, usually with 
vegetables; meat-broth; soup. 

_ Though a man be falle in jalous rage, 
Let maken with this water his potage, 


' And never shal he more his wyf mistriste. 
haucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 82. 


Blow not thy Pottage nor Drinke, 
For it is not commendable. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), ϱ. 79. 


Jacob sod pottage: and Esau came from the field, and he 
was faint. Gen. xxv. 29. 
2, Oatmeal or other porridge. 


Thei have not, in many places, nouther Pesen ne Benes, 
ne non other Potages, but the Brothe of the Flessche. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 250. 


pottery 


olay wail is of a grayish color and when fired is white, and 
a black clay so called, which also results in a white biscuit. 
—Potter’s field, a piece of ground reserved as a burial- 
place for strangers and the friendless poor. The name is 
derived from its use in the following passage: 


And they took counsel, and bought with them [thirty 
pieces of silver] the potter's field, to bury strangers in. 


Mat. xxvii. 7. 
Potters’ lathe. Same as potters’ wheel.— Potters’ ore, 
one of the many miners’ terms for galena: lead ore in 
lumps and sufficiently free from gangue to be used by 
potters for glazing their ware.— Potters’ wheel, an imple- 
ment used in shaping earthenware vessels of rounded form, 
serving to give the mass of clay a rotary motion while 
the potter manipulates it. The primitive form is a small 
round table set on a pivot, and free to revolve; it is 
turned by the hand at intervals. An improved form has a 
lower shelf or foot-piece connected with the table, so that 





Potters’ Wheel. 


σα, partly molded clay; 4, guiding measure; c, revolving wheel, 
screwed on shaft @, which is propelled by horizontally moving treadle- 
apparatus 7, and steadied by fly-wheel ή, pivoted on block gz; e, box 
for containing balls of clay, water-vessel, sponge, tools, etc. 


the potter can give it continuous motion by the action of 
his foot. The wheel is also used in applying rings of 
color, by revolving the vessel while the brush is firmly 
held stationary and in contact with it. 


potter? (pot’ér), v. [Also putter, dial. (Se.) pou- 


ter, pudder; ef. D. poteren, peuteren, poke, pry 
search; freq. of pote, and secondarily of put 
push: see pote, putt.) I. intrans. 1, To be 
busy in doing little, or what is of little or no 
practical value; busy one’s self over trifles; 
trifle; work with little energy or purpose. 
[Collog. ] 

His servants stayed with him till they were so old and 


pottering he had to hire other folks to do their work. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede, xvii. 


Lord John Russell’s Government pottered with the diffi- 
culty rather than encountered it. 
J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, xvii. 


2. To hobble; walk slowly and with difficulty ; 
move slowly; loiter. 
Past the old church and down the footpath pottered the 
old man and the child, hand-in-hand. ; 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 
I... pottered about Beaune rather vaguely for the rest 
of my hour. Ἡ. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 252. 
3. To walk upon or leap from piece to piece of 
floatingice. Bartlett. (Local, U.S.]—To potter 


about, to wander idly to and fro; move about in a pur- 
poseless and ineffectual manner. 


ΤΙ. trans. To poke; push; disturb. [Collog.] 


, 
? 


pottage-waret, ». [ME. potageware; < pottage potterer (pot’ér-ér), n, One who or that which 


+ ware2.| Pottage-herbs; pulse. 


Nowe potageware in askes mynge & kepe 
In oilbarelles or salt tubbes doone. 


potters; one who moves slowly or loiters. 


Potterton hen. See hen}. 
potter-wasp (pot’ér-wosp), n. 


A wasp of one 


Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 160. Κο the genera Odynerus, Eumenes, etc., which 


[< OF. potain, pot-metal: 
ame as pot-metal, 1. 

See poteen. 

See pottinger. 

(pot’ér), m. [= D. potter, a hoarder, = 


see potin. 


OF. potier, F. potier, a potter, < pot, pot: see 
potl.] 1, One whose occupation is the making 
of pots or earthenware vessels of any kind. 
Weare the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are the 
work of thy ten Isa. lxiv. 8. 


2. One who peddles earthenware or crockery. 


[Prov. Eng. ] 


Rough potters seemed they, trading soberly, 
With paniered asses driven from door to door. 
Wordsworth, Guilt and Sorrow, xlvi. 
3. One who pots meats, vegetables, ete.—4,. A 
fresh-water clemmyoid turtle, Deirochelys ser- 
rata, of the United States.—5. The slider, or 
red-bellied terrapin, Pseudemys rugosa. See 
slider. (Local, U. S.]—Potters’ clay. (a) A clay 
used for ordin 


red, or yellow after burning. (b In alarger sense, any earth 
used in the ceramic art, including kaolin, a so-called blue 





earthenware, and of some shadeof brown, * 


pottery (pot’ér-i), n.; pl. potteries (-iz). [< F. 


builds mud cells in any convenient cylindrical 





Potter-wasp (Odynerus flavipes). 


ᾱ, mass of tempered clay used by wasp to close the nest in a wooden 
spool; 4, one cell of the nest; c, the wasp. 


cavity, such as a hollow reed, an accidentally 
folded paper, orthe holein a spool. Ο. flavipes 
and EF. fraterna are good examples. 


poterie (=Pr. potaria), pottery, < pot, apot: see 


pottery 


-- potl,] 1. The ware or vessels made by pot- 
ters; baked earthenware, glazed or unglazed. 
—2. A place where earthen vessels are made. 
—3. The business of a potter; the manufac- 


ture of earthenware.—Abruzzi pottery, a name 
given to the decorative potteries made in the provinces 
of Abruzzi in Italy. The traditions of the majolica dec- 
oration lingered long in this region, although gradually 
modified. The most important of these wares are known 
by the name of Castelli_pottery.— Amstel pottery, a 
common name for the decorative enameled pottery of 
Amsterdam, perhaps from the river Amstel, on which 
many of the furnaces were situated, but also by confusion 
with Amstel porcelain.— Anatolian | POueery, See Ana- 
tolian.— Apulian pottery. See Apulian.— Assyrian 
POGLALY the pottery found in the ruins of Assyrian an- 
iquity. Its most important forms are — (qa) architectural 
tiles and bricks, which are frequently decorated with en- 
amel of the most brilliant colors, and arranged to form 
simple or elaborate designs, and sometimes painted with 
engobes, the bricks of each of these two kinds being fre- 
quently molded in relief; (6) cylinders, prisms, and so- 
called barrels, all intended to receive inscriptions which 
are impressed upon them; (c) flat tablets or tiles inscribed 
in the same way, and stored together in immense col- 
lections, forming libraries or collections of records, ac- 
cording to their subjects; (d) vessels for various uses— 
not generally rich in decoration, and for the most part of 
plain unglazed clay.—Awata pottery. Same as Awata 
ware. See ware.— Bendigo pottery, pottery made by the 
Bendigo Pottery Company at Epsom, near Sandhurst, in 
Victoria, Australia. Ithasacoarse body; but the surface 
is modeled in relief with flowers, etc., in a partial imitation 
of majolica.—Bizen pottery, pottery made in the Japan- 
ese province of Bizen; especially, a fine and hard pottery, 
unglazed or having a slight vitrification of the surface the 
nature of which is uncertain, It is of several colors, most 
commonly a reddish brown. Figures, bottles, etc., are 
made of this ware, generally well modeled and spirited.— 
Broussa pottery, pottery with a coarse and soft brown 
aste and white enamel, made at Broussa or Brusa in Asia 
inor. It is generally decorated in a style similar to the 
Persian or Rhodian ware, and is used especially for wall-: 
tiles.— Burslem pottery, pottery made at Burslem in 
Staffordshire, of which there are many varieties, made by 
many different potters from the seventeenth century to 
the presentday. The name is sometimes used for the early 
work of the Wedgwoods, especially that made by Thomas 
and John Wedgwood from about 1740 to 1770, and also 
the earliest work of Josiah Wedgwood, before his removal 
to the Etruria works.— Cambrian pottery. See Cam- 
brian.— Castelli pottery. See Abruzzi p .— Celtic 
pottery, y γι found in northern Europe in burial- 
places and occasionally among ruins, evidently pre-Ro- 
man in character, and supposed to belong to times before 
the Roman domination in Gaul, Britain, and elsewhere. 
Among the most common forms are large jars used as cin- 
erary urns; but utensils of many kindsarealsofound. This 
pottery is usually soft, fragile, and gray or black in color.— 
Chartreuse pottery. See Chartreuse.—Cognac pot- 
tery, a decorative enameled pottery made at Cognac in 
France at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
seems to have been generally similar to the pottery of 
Nevers.—Corean, Corinthian, Cypriote, etc., pot- 
tery. See the adjectives.—Damascus pottery, en- 
ameled. pottery decorated with conventional μμ] 
scrolls, etc., made in various parts of the Levant, an 
known otherwise as Rhodian, Anatolian, Lindus, and 
Persian. Anattempt has been made to discriminate be- 
tween these, and to class as Damascus only the finer pieces 
having a very even surface and more subdued coloring. 
— Dresden pottery, a name given to the fine pottery 
made by Béttcher before his discovery of porcelain. See 
Bottcher ware, under ware2.— Etruscan, Etrusco-Cam- 
panian, German pottery. See the adjectives.— Paenza 
Dottery, a variety of the Italian enameled and decorated 
pottery known as majolica, made at the town of Faenza in 
the province of Ravenna in Italy. In this place decorated 
pottery was made at a very. early epoch; in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries several important establishments 
existed there, and the amount of work done was very great. 
A distinguishing mark of the arabesque decoration of 
Faenza is the dark-blue ground, upon which the scrolls 
are often in yellow or orange. _Faenza ware is generally 
decorated at the back, especially with an imbricated pat- 
tern, or still more simply with concentric circles.— Hard 
pottery, a name given to all manufactures of baked clay 
which are not translucent and are hard enough not to be 
scratched by an iron point. [This definition includes 
stoneware, which, however, is by some writers separated 
from pottery to constitute a third class, between pottery 
and porcelain. See stoneware.|—Inlaid pottery, a name 
given to the few varieties of decorated pottery in which 
the design is produced by cut-out patterns either incised 
in the surface of the paste or cut through the enamel to 
the paste beneath, which patterns are then filled up with 
‘ clay of a different color. The earthenware tiles of the 
European middle ages, inlaid in red, yellow, and black, 
are an instance of this. The most remarkable is the Oiron 
ware. See cut under biberon.— Mexican, Moorish, none- 
such pottery. See the qualifying words.— Nuremberg 
pottery, pottery made at Nuremberg in Bavaria, a town 
which has always been a center of the potters’ art. The 
most celebrated maker was Veit Hirschvogel, who was 
working in 1470,and after him his son Augustin, until 
1560. The most important works of these and other pot- 
ters of their time are tiles or panels with figures in relief, 
hand-modeled in fine clay, hard and thickly enameled, 
{and colored dark-green, yellow, or brown.— Palissy pot- 
tery. (a) Decorative pottery made by Bernard Palissy 
mine sixteenth century, and from his molds or his de- 
signs after his death. Palissy’s works were first at Saintes, 
near La Rochelle, and afterward at Paris, where the 
eater part of his finest productions were completed. 
e pottery by which he is best known has a hard paste 
and arich glaze, decorated in many colors of great rich- 
ness and depth. Some of his dishes, cups, and other 
ieces are pierced through, leaving an openwork pat- 
seen :. gome are decorated with marbled and jaspered 
surfaces, with moldings or marks in slight relief; and 
others are covered with lizards, serpents, fish, etc., mod- 
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eled directly from hfe, and painted in close imitation of 
nature. (6) Imitations of the true Palissy ware, made by 
modern manufacturers, and often extremely successful, 
so as to be deceptive.— Peasant porsery. See peasant, 
— Persian pottery, pottery made in Persia, of several 
kinds, including an extremely hard and semi-translucent 
sort, which is probably an artificial porcelain. The ware 
commonly known. as Persian is (@) a coarse brown paste 
with a white enamel, upon which flowers, scrolls, etc., 
are painted in vivid colors, and covered with a silicious 
glaze, and (0) a ware of similar composition with figures in 
relief and similarly decorated. Each of these two sorts 
has sometimes a copper luster, and it is not uncommon 
for pieces otherwise alike to differ in having more or less 
luster, so that it seems that the luster is not in all cases 
an important object with the decorator. Rhodian, Da- 
mascus, and Anatolian wares are often classed as Persian. 
—Quimper pottery, pottery made at Quimper, in the 
department of Fin stére, France, especially enameled 
faience made from 1690 and throughout the eighteenth 
century. The style of decoration is usually very similar 
to that of either Nevers or Rouen, according to the time. 
— Rhodian pottery, pottery made in the Isle of Rhodes. 
This pottery is similar in decoration to Persian and Da- 
mascus ware, but is distinguished from it by a somewhat 
bolder decoration and more brilliant colors, and by the 
more frequent use of enamel color put on so thickly as to 
remain in slight relief. In material and character, this 
ware is similar to the Persian. Also called Lindus ροῖ- 
tery, from the town of Lindus, now called Lindo, a sea- 
port of the isle.— Roman pottery, pottery made in the 
city of Rome since the tenth century; especially —(a) a 
variety of Italian majolica marked as being made in Rome, 
of which but few pieces are known to exist ; and (0) a white- 
glazed earthenware, of which the factory was established 
by Volpato the engraver, about 1790, and was continued 
by his sons and others. Figuresand groups were made of 
this ware, The color of the pieces variesfrom pure white 
through different shades of buff to a sort of stone-color.— 
Rouen pottery, pottery made at Rouen in Normandy, 
especially that made during the seventeenth century and 
later: an enameled faience of excellent make and fine fin- 
ish, and decorated generally in excellent taste, according 
to the style of the day. The chief varieties, considered 
with regard to the decoration, are—(qa) that ornamented 
with scrolls and arabesques of grayish blue on a bluish- 
white ground, the ground thickly covered with the orna- 
ment, which is generally disposed with great skill, so as to 
be effective both near at hand and at a distance; (0) that 
painted in full color with bouquets and single flowers, and 
more rarely with figure-subjects in medallions, the ground 
of this variety being generally of a purer white ; and (ο) that 
in which the two preceding styles are mingled, the dark- 
blue scrolls alternating with bouquets and festoons in 
color, and the ground of the enamel bluish. There are also 
exceptional varieties, as that closely imitating Chinese 
painting on porcelain, and that in which carefully made 
white enameled pieces are decorated only by a coat of 
arms, or a device or emblem in imitation of an effective 
Italian style.— Rough-cast pottery, a pottery whose sur- 
face is roughened by being dusted, betore being fired, with 
pottery either in small fragments or pounded fine, or with 
small bits of dry clay. In most cases the vessel is dipped 
in thin slip before being fired.—Semi-porcelain pot- 
tery, a name given to pottery of a fine body made at the 
Royal China Works at Worcester about 1850: an excellent 
ware for table-services and the like, hard, very perfectly 
vitrified, and white throughout the paste.— Sevres pot- 
tery, pottery made at Sevres near Paris—either (α) at the 
National Porcelain Factory, which at different epochs has 
produced a limited number of pieces of enameled faience, 
or (0) at private factories, of which there have been a num- 
ber at ditferent times since about 1775. Compare Sevres 
porcelain, under porcelain|.— Sicilian pottery, a name 
given to certain varieties of lustered ware akin to the His- 
pano-Moresque, and with decoration be ga resem- 
bling Damascus pottery. The names Siculo-Arabian and 
Siculo-Moresque have been given to the above, and some 
attempt has been made to distinguish between these two 
alleged varieties. The pieces offered for sale in the towns 
of Sicily are roughly decorated in a style similar to that 
of the Italian peninsula.— Soft pottery, common pottery 
whichis not hard-baked. The test is that it can be easily 
scratched with an iron point. All common flower-pots 
are of soft pottery; but there are many kinds of pottery 
much softer, some of which can be cut with a knife.— 
Unglazed pottery, earthenware made by modeling the 
vessel in clay, and firing it without the addition of a glaze, 
Ordinary flower-pots, terra-cotta, and common bricks are 
instances of unglazed pottery.—Upchurch pottery, a 
name given to the ancient ΛΣ sound in the Upchurch 
marshes in Kent, and also to that found elsewhere which 
appears to have come from that region. In adistrict five 
or six miles long many ancient kilns and immense qaantt 
ties of this pottery have been found. .The ware is gray 
orblack, more rarely brownish-red, generally thin, and well 
made. Itis undoubtedly of the Roman period.— es 
pottery, pottery made at Varages, in the department of 
Var, France, beginning about 1740. It is an enameled 
faience whose decoration imitates that of other factories, 
especially that of Moustiers. There were many potters 
engaged in this manufacture, whose work it is not possi- 
ble to distinguish. (See thrown-ware.) 


pottery-bark tree. See Licania. 

pottery-tissue (pot’ér-i-tish’6), n. In ceram., 
a thin paper used in transfer-printings for tak- 
ing the impression of the engraved plate and 
transferring it to the biscuit. See transfer- 
printing. 

ρα οσα ener (pot’ér-i-tré), n. 
—2. Same as pottery-bark tree. 

ead? feet (pot’ér-i-wir), n. 
tery, 1. 

Pottia (pot’i-i), . [NL. (Ehrhart), after J. F. 
Pott, a German botanist.] A genus of brya- 


ceous mosses, the type of the family Pottiacex. 
They are small annual or biennial plants, growing on 
newly exposed soil, with entire obovate-oblong or obovate- 


1. See caraipi. 


Same as pot- 


poteiig (pot’ing), n. 
ο 


pottinger, 


potting-house (pot’ing-hous), n. 
potting-stick (pot’ing-stik), n. 


pottle (pot’l), ». 


pottle-bodied (pot’l-bod/id), a. 





pottle-bodied 


lanceolate leaves, an erect. obovate- or oval-oblong cap- 
sule with cuculliform calyptra, and peristome either 
absent or composed of sixteen flat teeth. There are about 
70 species, widely distributed throughout the world. 


Pottiaces (pot-i-a’sé-6), n. pl. [{NL., < Pottia 
+ -acex.)] A family of acrocarpous brya- 
ceous mosses, named from the genus Pottia. 

[Verbal n. of pott, v.] 

1. In hort., the transfer of plants from beds or 

benches to flower-pots, or from one pot to an- 

other.— 2. The operation of putting up cooked 
and seasoned meats in pots, where they are pre- 
served by the action of the salt, spices, ete., with 
which they are prepared, and by the exclusion 
of air.—3. In sugar-manuf., the act or operation 
of transferring raw sugar from the erystallizing- 

pans to perforated casks. Ure, Dict., ΠΠ. 942.— 

4. In sulphuric-acid manuf., the placing of pots 

containing either potassium nitrate or sodium 

nitrate and sulphuric acid in the kilns used for 
the manufacture of sulphurie acid from sul- 
phurous acid obtained from the combustion of 


sulphur in air. The decomposition of the nitrate by 
the sulphuric acid supplies nitric acid, by which the sul- 
phurous acid is oxidized into sulphuric acid, nitrogen be- 
ing set free in the process. See sulphuric acid, under sul- 
phuric. 


potting-cask(pot’ing-kask),”. Inswugar-manuf., 


a cask vat used for draining molasses from im- 
portage crystallized sugar. It has holes in the 
ottom, into each of which is inserted an end of a crushed 
stalk of sugar-cane, which is long enough to reach to the 
top of the sugar. The molasses drains off through the po- 
rous Channels which these stalks afford, leaving the pro- 
duct much drier and more perfectly crystallized, 
8 ottenger (pot’in-jér, -en-jér), n. 
[Also (in def. 2) potinger, potenger; with in- 
serted » as in passenger, messenger, ete., for 
*pottager, < ME. potager, a pottage-maker, < 
potage, pottage: see pottage. Cf. porringer.] 
1. A pottage-maker; a cook. [Obsolete or 
archaic. ] 


I haue be cook in here kychene and the couent serued 
Meny monthes with hem and with monkes bothe. 
Ich was the prioresse potager. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 232. 
Before that time . . . the wafers, flamms, and pastry- 
meat will scarce have had the just degree of fire which 
learned pottingers prescribe as fittest for the body. 
) Scott, Monastery, xvi. 
2+. A porringer. 
Her treasure was... only thynges necessary to bee 
vsed, as cheyars, stooles, settels, dyskes, potingers, pottes, 


pannes, basons, treyes, and suche other howsholde stuffe 
and instrumentes. . 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[εά. Arber, p. 85). 
A potenger, or a little dish with eares. 
Baret, 1580. (Halliwell.) 


A. house, in 


A flat stick 
with a blunt end, used by gardeners, in potting 
pe, for compacting the earth in the space 

etween the roots or ball of the plant and the 
sides of the pot. 


which plants are potted. 


[ς ME. potel, ς OF. potel, a 
little pot, dim. of pot, pot: see potl.] 1. A 
liquid measure of two quarts; the contents of 
such a measure; hence, a measure of wine or 
other beverage; any large tankard; a pot. 

Go brew me a pottle of sack finely. 
hak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 30. 


He calls for a pottle of Rhenish wine, 
And dranke a health to his queene. 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 313). 


Certain Canes as bigge as a mans legge, which between 
the knots contained a potile of water, extracted from the 


dewes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 877. 
Put them [ant-flies] into a glass that will hold a quart or 
a pottle. I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 184. 


2. A dish made by Connecticut fishermen b 
frying pork in the bottom of a kettle, then add- 
ing water, and stewing in the water pieces of 
fresh fish. Muddle, made by Cape Ann fisher- 
men, is the same dish with the addition of 
erackers.—3, A small wicker basket or vessel 
for holding fruit. 

Strawberry pottles are often half cabbage leaves, a few 


ie gy Po gg te being displayed on the top of the 
pottle. ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 63. 


4. A children’s game. [Prov. Eng.] 


Τ have as little inclination to write verses as to play at 
pottle or whip a top. 
Southey, To Rev. H. Hill, Oct. 14, 1899. 


pottle-bellied (pot’l-bel’id), a. Same as pot- 


bellied. 
Same as pot- 


bellied. 
A something-pottle-bodied boy, 
That knuckled at the taw. 


Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 





[ 
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pott . Abottle holdingt rts, duction of the commoner wares only. Jewitt Pouchings and irregularities of the bladder. 
or pit 583. omy OpdaTseRIManeD, Be Il. i. - ν Lancet, No. 3476, p. 818. 
Item, j payre of pottell botellys of one sorte. pot-works (pot’wérks), η. pl. andsing. Amanu- pouch-bone (pouch’bon), n. A marsupial bone; 
Item, j. nother poteld bottell, Paston Letters, 1.488. factory of fish-oil; an oil-factory. one of the ossa marsupialia of marsupials and 
t’l-dép). a. As deep as the pot- pot-wrestler (pot’rest’lér), nm. 1. The cook monotremes. | 
} shire cue iu Pye pottle. e on a whale-ship. [Slang.]—2. A kitchen-maid. pouched (poucht), a. [< pouch + -ed2.] Hav- 


pouffe 


‘ ς h.—Pouched animals, the marsupials,— 

Now, my sick fool Roderigo, [Slang, U. S.] - Ing & pour LS, pis. 

| Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side out, poucel: n. An obsolete or dialectal form of νο may ate Wadgera tthe pepo tt Bl 

| To Desdemona hath to-night caroused pulsel. family Peramelidz.— Pouched dog See dug.—Pouch- 
Potations pottle-deep. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 56. pouce2 (pous), n. ν 


pottle-draught (pot’l-draft), π. The drinking 
of a pottle of liquor at one draught; hence, a 

deep draught. [Prov. Eng.] 

pottle-pott (pot’l-pot), n. A vessel holdin 
quarts; also, the contents of such a vessel. 


Great rattels swellyng bygger than the belly of a pottale 
pot. W. Patten , quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 217. 


two 


pda a a Master qe oy 
ard. ea, Sir, In a 6- 3 
| pcm e po halk, 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 68. 
potto (pot’s), ». [Also poto; West: Afri- 
can (1).] 1. A small West African lemuroid 
quadruped, Perodicticus potto. See Perodicti- 
cus.— 2. The kinkajou, Cercoleptes caudivoluu- 
lus. See cut under kinkajou. {A misnomer:] 
pot-tree (pot’tré), n. The monkey-pot tree: 
both names are from the large woody seed- 
vessels furnished with lids.. See Lecythis, 
Pott’s curvature, disease, fracture. See cur- 
vature, ete. 
Pottsville conglomerate. See millstone-grit. 
' pottu (pot’a),. The circular caste-mark worn 
on the forehead of a Brahman. 
The right line alone, or pottu, the mystic circle, describes 
' the sublime simplicity of his soul’s aspiration. 
J. W. Paimer, The New and the Old, p. 263. 
potulentt (pot’i-lent), a [= It. potulento, < 
L. potulentus, drinkable, drunken,< potus, drunk- 
en: see potation.|. 1. Nearly drunk; rather 
tipsy. Bailey.—2. Fit to drink; drinkable. 
Johnson. 
pot-valiant (pot’ val’ yant), a. Courageous 
through drink; fighting-drunk. ) 
‘Perhaps we had better retire,” whispered Mr. Pick- 
wick. ‘Never, sir,” rejoined Pott, pot-valiant ina double 
sense, ‘‘never." Dickens, Pickwick, li. 
pot-valiantry (pot’val’yant-ri),. The courage 
excited by drink; Dutch courage. 
The old man is still mercurial; but his pot-valiantry is 
gone ; cold water is his only fog-breaker. 
S. Judd, Margaret, iii. 
pot-verdugot (pot’vér’dii-g5), n. [Verdugo for 
vertigo.| Giddiness produced by hard drinking. 
Have you got the pot-verdugo? 
Beau. and Fi., Scornful Lady, ii. 1. 


pot-wabbler (pot’wob“lér), π. Same as pot- 


walloper. Halliwell. 
pot-waller (pot’wol’ér), ». Same as pot-wal- 
loper. 
pot-wallinert, pot-wallonert, η. Same as pot- 
watloper. 


The election of members here [Taunton]is by those whom 
they call pot-walloners—that is to say, every inhabitant, 
whether housekeeper or lodger, who dresses his own vic- 
tuals ; to make out which, several inmates or lodgers will, 
some little time before the election, bring out their pots, 
and make fires in the street, and boil victuals in the sight 
of their neighbours, that their votes may not be called in 


question. 
De Foe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, II. 18... (Davies. ) 


pot-walloper (pot’wol’op-ér), π. [< pot + wal- 
loper. Cf. pot-waller, pot-walliner, and pot-boil- 


er, 2.1 One who boils a Bok. Specifically —(a) One 
who prepares his own food ; a housekeeper or a Jodger who 
prepares his own food; in some English boroughs before 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, aman qualified for 
a parliamentary vote as a householder (tenant of a‘house 
or distinct part of one) as distinguished from one who was 
merely a member or inmate of a householder’s family. 
N. E. D. The test was possession of a fireplace over which 
food for himself and his family was cooked. (0) A cook 
aboard ship;.a pot-wrestler. [Slang.] (ο A scullion. 
Bartlett. [U. Β.] 


pot-walloping (pot’wol’op-ing), n. The sound 
made by a pot in boiling. 


The trumpet that once announced from afar the lau- 
relled mail . . . has now given way for ever to the pot- 
wallopings of the boiler. 

De Quincey, Eng. Mail Coach. 


pot-walloping (pot’wol’gp-ing), a. Boiling a 


pounce? (cf. powsoned for pounsoned). 


x2. Nastiness. 
Shal. By the mass, you'll crack a quart together, ha! bouen (pouch), ”. 


[Appar. a reduced form of 
Hence 
poucy.| 1. Dust. See the quotation. 

The name under which the flax dust is known among 
the workers is ‘‘ youce,” and those suffering from its effects 
are said to be ‘‘ poucey,” a word coming directly from the 
French, Lancet, No. 3423, p. 668. 

Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
[< ME. pouche, var. of poche, 

OF. poche, 2 pouch, pocket: see poke?.] 1. A 
bag or sack of any sort; especially, a poke or 
pocket, or something answering the same pur- 
pose, as the bag carried at the girdle in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and serving 
as a purse to carry small articles. 


A joly poppere ο in his pouche. 


haucer, Keeve's Tale, 1.11. pouch-gill (pouch’gil), n. 


Tester I'll have in pouch, when thou shalt lack. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 3, 96. 
A dirk fell out of William’s pouch, 
And gave John a deadly wound. 
The Twa Brothers (Child’s Ballads, IT. 353). 
Mony a time he wad slip in to see me wi’ a brace ο” wild 
deukes in his pouch. - Scott, Antiquary, xv. 


2. A mail-pouch. See mail-bag. 


At 3 o'clock A. M. the European mails closed. and the 
pouches put on board the Aller carried the usual copies 
for the foreign circulation. The Century, XX XVIII. 606. 


8. In zodl., a dilated or sac-like part, capable of pours (pouch‘les), a. 


containing something. (a) A sac-like dilatation of 
the cheeks, commonly called cheek-pouch. See cheek-pouch, 
and cuts under Geomys and Perognathus. (6) The gular 
sac of totipalmate or steganopodous birds, as pelicans. See 
cut under pelican. (c) The marsupium of marsupial mam- 
mals. See marsupium. (d) The gill-sac or marsupium of 
a marsipobranchiate, as a lamprey or hag. See cut under 
basket, 10. (6) A brood-pouch, of whatever character, See 
brood-pouch, and cuts under Nototrema and Pipa. (f) The 


scent-bag of various animals, as the musk, the civet, and pouch-mouse (pouch’mous), 3. 


the beaver. 3 
4. In bot.; a siliele; also, some other purse- 
like vessel, as the sac at the base of some 
petals.—5. In anat.,a cecum, especially when 
dilated or saceular, or some similar sac or re- 
cess. See cut under lamprey.—6. A bag for shot 
or bullets; hence, after the introduction of car- 
tridges, a eartridge-box.— 7. A small bulkhead 
or partition in a ship’s hold to prevent grain or 
other loose cargo from shifting.— Anal, branchial, 
αν ft i. gular pouch. See the adjectives.— Fabri- 
cian pouch. See bursa Fabricii, under bursa.— Laryn- 
goat pouch, a membranous sac, conical in form, placed 
etween the superior vocal cord and the inner surface of 
the thyroid cartilage. Also called saccule of the larynx.— 
Leaden pouch, an ampulla of the kind used for pilgrims’ 
signs.— Needham’s pouch or sac, an enlargement or 
cecal diverticulum of the seminal duct of a cephalopod, 
forming a hollow muscular organ serving as a receptacle 
for the seminal ropes or spermatophores which are formed 


in the glandular parts of the same duct.—Pilgrim’s poudret, n. 
‘pouch, See 


piyrim.— Pouch gestation. See gestation. 
—Recto-uterine pouch, Same as rectovaginal pouch.— 
Rectovaginal pouch, the pouch formed by the perito- 
neum between the rectum behind and the vagina and 
uterus in front. Also called pouch of Douglas.—Recto- 
vesical pouch, the peritoneal pouch between the rectum 
and the bladder, bounded laterally by the semilunar folds. 
— Vesico-uterine pouch, the peritoneal pouch between 
the bladder and the uterus. 


pouch (pouch), ο. [< pouch, n.] I, trans. 1. Το 


pocket; put into a pouch or pocket; inclose as 
in a pouch or sack. 


Come, bring your saint pouch’d in his leathern shrine. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 9. 


They [letters] have next to be pouched. For this pur- 
pose a large semicircular table is provided with a range 
of large sized pigeon holes whose floors are inclined down- 
ward in the rear. These are marked with the names of 
railroads, cities, etc. The packages of letters are thrown 
dexterously into the proper compartments. 

Sev. Amer., N. 8., LXIT. 55. 


2. To swallow, as a bird or fish. Norris. 


The common heron hath... 
prey, a wide extensive throat to pouch it. 
Derham, Physico-Theology, I. 364. 


3. To pocket; submit quietly to. 
I will pouch up no such affront. Scott. 


pouchet-box (pou’ chet-boks), 7. 


pouch-gilled (pouch’gild), a. 


pouch-maker (pouch’ma’kér), n. 


pouch-moutht (pouch’mouth), n. and a. 


poudré (pé-dra’), a. 


ο νο n. 


poudrette (pé-dret’), n. 


alongneck... toreach pouer}t, a. 


ed frog. Same as pouch-toad. See cut under Nototrema. 
— Pouched lion, a large extinct carnivorous marsupial 
of Australia. See Thylacoleo.— Pouched marmot, a 
spermophile; a ground-squirrel of the subfamily Spermo- 
philine, having cheek-pouches. See cut under S 0- 
philus.— Pouched mouse, arodent of the family Hetero- 
myid2; a pocket-mouse, having external cheek-pouches. 
See cut under Perognathus.— Pouched rat, some rat-like 
animal with cheek-pouches. Specifically —(a) An animal 
of the family Geomyida, including the two genera Geomys 
and Thomomys, to which belong the gophers proper, ca- 
mass-rats, orsand-rats of North America; one of the pocket- 
gophers, having external cheek-pouches. See cuts under 
Geomyidz and camass-rat. (0) One of the African ham- 
sters of the genus Cricetomys.—Pouched stork. Same 
as adjutant-bird.— Pouched weasel, a marsupial of the 
genus Phascogale. 

Same as 
pounce-box. 

1. One of the Mar- 
sipobranchii; a lamprey or hag, having the gills 
in a pouch.—2. The so-called basket of the 
marsipobranchiates. Haeckel. See cut under 
basket, 10. 

Having the gills 
in apouch; marsipobranchiate, as a lamprey or 
h 


ag. 
pouch-hook (poueh’htk), η. A hook used for 


suspending mail-bags while assorting the 

mails. Car-Builder’s Dict. 

[< pouch + -less.] 
aving no pouch. 

The opossum was absolutely forced to acquire a certain 
amount. of Yankee smartness, or else to be improved off 
the face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouch- 
less mammals. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII. 687. 


One whose 
business is the making of pouches or bags. 
York Plays, Index, p. Ixxvii. 
One of the 
smaller pocket-gophers, Thomomys talpoides. 
[ Manitoba. ] 

1. 1. 
A mouth with pursed or protruded lips. Ash. 
IT, a. Same as pouch-mouthed. 


(Players, I mean), theaterians, pouch-mouth stage-walk- 
ers. Dekker, Satiromastix. 


pouch-mouthedt (pouch’moutht), α. Blubber- 


lipped. Ainsworth. 


pouch-toad (pouch’tdd), ». A toad of the genus 


Nototrema, as N. marsupiatum, which hatches 
its eggs and carries its tadpoles in a hole in its 
back. Also called pouched frog. See ent un- 
der Nototrema. ' 


poucy (pou’si), a. [< pouce? + -yl.] 1. Dirty; 


untidy. [> tev: Eng.]—2. See quotation un- 
der pouce?, 1. 
A Middle English form of powder, 
[., pp. of poudrer, pow- 
der: see powder, v.] In her., same as semé. 
[ME., also pouder mar- 
chant, poudre marchaunt; (OF. poudre (see pow- 
der) + marchant, marchand, ‘well traded, much 
used, very common” (Cotgrave): see merchant. ] 
A kind of flavoring powder used in the middle 
ages. 
ν A cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boylle chyknes with the mary bones, 
And poudre-marchaunt tart and galingale., 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 381. 


[F’., dim. of poudre, 
powder: see. powder] A manure prepared 
from night-soil dried and mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, etc. 

Speculators have not traced a sufficient distinction be- 
tween the liquid manure of the sewers and the poudrette 
or dry manure. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 464. 


An obsolete form of poor. 


pouer?}, x. An obsolete form of power1. 
pouertt, η. 
pouf (pof), η. 


An obsolete form of poverty. © 
[1.: see puff.] A plaited piece 
of gauze worn in the hair, forming part of a 


See applied to boroughs in which, before the 
eform Act of 1832, pot-wallopers were enti- 
tled to vote. Eneyc. Dict. 2 
A pot-walloping borough like Taunton. 
Southey, Letters, IV. 39. 
pot-wheel (pot’hwél), n. A bucket-wheel for 
raising water; a noria, 
potwork (pot’wérk), x. Asmall establishment 
for the making of pottery, or one for the pro- 


4, To fill the pockets of; provide with money. 


He had been loaded with kindness, . . . and, finally, had 
been pouched in a manner worthy of a Marquess and of a 
grandfather. Disraeli, Coningsby, i. 11. 
5. To purse up. 


=  ψκλα, his mouth, and reared himself up, and 
swelled. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 58. (Davies.) 


ΤΙ. intrans. To form a pouch; bag. 


head-dress of the second half of the eighteenth 
century; hence, a head-dress in which such 
pieces of gauze, and the like, were used, and 
to which were sometimes added very elaborate 
ornaments, as figures of men and animals, or 
even a ship or a windmill. 

pouffe (péf), ». [F.: see puff] . Anything 
rounded and soft. Especially—(a) In dressmaking, 
material gathered up so as to produce a sort of knot or 











pouffe 


bunch for decorative effect. (b) In upholstery 
or ottoman, made very soft with springs and 
Double-pouffe Pca a See ottoman. _ af 

pougonie, pougonné (pé-go-ne’, -na’), n. ο 
tien palm-cat or palm-marten, a kind of par- 
adoxure, Paradoxurus. typus. 


pouket, η. An obsolete form of puck. 


poukenelt, ». [Also powkenel, powke-needle ; 
said to be so called in allusion to the long 
beaks of the seed-vessels; < powke, older form 
of puck, + needle.] The plant Venus’s-comb, 
Scandix Pecten-Veneris. 

poulaine (pé-lan’), π. [Also poulain; ME. po- 
layne, polayn, polan, poleyn, < OF. poulaine, poul- 
laine, ‘‘souliers & poulaine, old fashioned shoes, 
held on the feet by latchets running overthwart 
the instup, which otherwise were all open; also, 
those that had a fashion of long hooks sticking 
out at the end of their toes” (Cotgrave). Cf. 
Sp. Pg. polaina, usually in pl. polainas, gaiters, 
spatterdashes, from the F.] A long, pointed 


a cushion, 
stuffing.— 
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Poulaines, close of r4th century. 
A, slipper; 2, patane and solleret with poulaine; 
so 


C, riding-boot; D, 


e of clog for wearing with either 4 or C. 


shoe worn in the fourteenth century. See 
cracow. 
The half-boots or shoes distinguished as poulaines con- 


tinued to be long and very sharply pointed. 
Encyc. Brit., VI. 469. 


Poulaine de varlet, a poulaine with shorter projecting 
ue such being the only ones allowed to working pone 
and domestics, not merely for convenience or utility, but 
by express ordinances. 


poulcet, ~. A Middle English form of pulsel. 
pouldavist, η. Same as poledavy. 
poulder},v. An obsolete form of powder. 
pouldredt, a. An obsolete form of powdered. 
pouldron, η. <A variant of pauldron. 
poule (pal), nm. [Ε.: see pool?,n.] 1. In card- 
playing. See pool?.—2, One of the movements 
of a quadrille. 
pouleinet, η. A Middle English form of pullen. 
poulet (pé-la’), n. [F., a note: see pullet.] A 
note; a familiar note. 
Miss Tristram’s poulet ended thus: “ Nota bene, 


We meet for croquet in the Aldobrandini.” 
Locker, Mr. Placid’s Flirtation. 


poulp, poulpe (pélp), .  [«< F. poulpe, < L. poly- 
us: see polypus.) A cuttlefish or octopus. 

ee polyp (a). 

The description of the poulpe or devil-fish, by Victor 
Hugo, in “The Toilers of the Sea,” with which so many 
readers have recently become familiar, is quite as fab- 
ulous and unreal as any of the earlier accounts, and 
even more bizarre. His description represents no real 
animal whatever. He has attributed to the creature hab- 
its and anatomical structures that belong in part to the 
polyps and in part to the poulpe (Octopus), and which ap- 
pear to have been derived largely from the several descrip- 
tions of these totally distinct groups of animals contained 
in some cyclopedia. Verril 


poult (polt),”. [Early mod. E. also powlé (and 
polt: see poult-foot); also dial. pout, powt; 
ς ME. pulte, a contr. of polete, a pullet, fowl: 
see pullet. Cf. poulter, poultry.|] The young 
or chick of the domestic fowl, turkey, pheasant, 

guinea-fowl, and similar birds. 

T’ th’ camp 
You do not feed on pheasant poults. 

hapman, Revenge for Honour, i, 1. 


The third [dish] contained a turkey-powt on a marma- 
lade of berengena. Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas, ix. 4. 
A turkey poult larded with bacon and spice. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 169. 
poult (polt),v.t [< poult,n.] To kill poultry. 
Halliwell. ; . j 
poult-de-soie (pé-dé-swo ),n. [F.] A heavy 
corded silk materiai used for dresses. 
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poultert (pol’tér), ». [Early mod. E. also powl- 

ter, pulter; < ME. pulter, < OF . pouletier, pole- 

tier, pulletter, a dealer in fowls, ς powlet, a 

pullet, fowl: see poult, pullet.| Same as poul- 
terer (and the earlier form). 

His eyes are set, 
Like a dead hare’s hung in a poulter’s shop | 
B. Jonson, Volpone, Υ. 8. 


The costermongers fruite vs, 
The ters send vs in fowl, 
And butchers meate without controul. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 11). 
Poulters’ measuret, a kind of verse combining lines of 
twelve and fourteen syllables. See the quotations. 


The commonest sort of verse which we vse now adayes 
(viz. the long verse of twelue and fourtene sillables) I 
know not certainly howe to name it, vnlesse I should say 
that it doth consist of Poulter’s measure, which giueth 
xii. for one dozen and xiiij. for another. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas, etc. (ed. Arber), p. 39. 


The first or the first couple hauing twelue sillables, the 
other fourteene, which versifyers call powlters measure, 
because so they tallie their wares by dozens. 

W. Webbe, Discourse of Eng. Poetrie, p. 62. (Davies.) 
poulterer (pol’tér-ér), . [< poulter + -erl; 
the suffix being needlessly added as in fruiterer, 
upholsterer, οίο.] 1. One whose business is the 
sale of poultry, and often also of hares, game, 
etc., for the table. 

Yesterday the lords past the bill for the preservation 
of the game, in which is a clause that if any poulterer, 
after the 1st of May next, sells hare, pheasant, partridge 
&c., Πια] shall forfeit 52. for every offence, unless he has a 
certificate from the lord of the mannor that they were not 
taken by poachers. Luttrell, Diary, March 15, 1707. 
2+. Formerly, in England, an officer of the king’s 
household who had supervision of the poultry. 

poult-foot (polt’fut), mand a. [Formerly also 
powlt-foot, commonly polt-foot; lit. ‘chicken- 
foot’; < powlt, polt?, + foot.] 1. n. A elub-foot. 

Venus was content to take the blake Smith with his 
powlt foote. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 97. 

She hath a crooked backe, he a polte-foote 
Times’ Whistle (EB. E. T. 

II, a. Club-footed. 

What’s become of . . . Venus, and the polt-foot stinkard 
her husband? B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 7. 

The rough construction and the poltfoot metre, lame 
senseand limping verse. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 185. 

Obsolete or archaic in both uses. ] 
poult-footedt (polt’fut’ed), a. [< poult-foot + 
-ed2.|_ Club-footed. 

I will stand close up anywhere to escape this 
philosopher, old Smug here of Lemnos, and his smok 
family. B. Jonson, Mercury Vindicated. 

poultice (pol’tis), m. [Early mod. E. also pultis, 
pultesse; < OF. as if *pultice, < ML. *pulticium, 
poultice (cf. OF. pulte = It. polta, poultice, It. 
also poltiglia, formerly also pultiglia, pap, por- 
ridge, formerly also poultice), < L. pul(t-)s, 
thick pap, porridge: see pulse?.] A soft and 
usually warm mass of meal, bread, herbs, or the 
like, used as an emollient application to sores, 
inflamed parts of the body, ete.; a cataplasm. 


Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Shak., KR. and J., ii. 5. 65. 


8.), p. 98. 


t-footed 


Pultises made of green herbs. | 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 380. 

Treating it [a stiff joint]... with tices of marsh- 
mallows, ... bonus Henricus, white lilies, and fenugreek. 
, Tristram Shandy, vii. 21. 


And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 

O. W. Holmes, Organ-grinder. 
poultice (pol’tis), v. 4; pret. and pp. poulticed, 
ppr. poulticing. [< poultice, n.] To cover with 

a poultice; apply poultices to. 
Back into the friendly shadows of the mountain the 
young man carried his poulticed ear and picturesque scars. 
The Century, XXXVI. 904. 
poultice-boot (pdl’tis-bét), π. A large boot 
with soft leather sides and a heavy sole-leather 
bottom, used for applying a poultice to a horse’s 

leg. EH. H. Knight. 

poultice-shoe αμ ,n. Same as poultice- 

boot. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 202. 
poultry pat fee n. [Harly mod. E. also pul- 
trie; < ME. pultrie, pultrye, < OF. pouleterie, 
poulleterie, pouletrie, polletrie, fowls collective- 
ly, poultry, < poulet, a pullet, fowl: see poult, 
pullet.] 1. Domestic fowls collectively; those 
birds which are ordinarily kept in a state of do- 
mestication for their flesh, eggs, or feathers, as 
the domestic hen, turkeys, guinea-fowl, geese, 


and ducks. Pigeons are not ordinarily included in the 
term, nor are pheasants or other birds which are kept in 
preserves for sporting purposes. 


His lordes scheep, his neet, . . . and his pultrie. 
Chaucer, Gen. Ῥτο]. to C. T.,.1. 598. 
It is ryght lykely that within a shorte space of yeares 


our familiar pultrie shal be as scarce as be now partriche 
and fesaunt. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 18. 


pounce? (pouns), 1, 


pounce 


2. A number of specimens of the common hen, 
as distinguished from ducks, geese, ete.; par- 
ticularly, chickens dressed for market. 

The fat cook —or ο” it might be the housekeeper 

— stood at the side-door, bargaining for some turkeys and 
poultry, which a country-man had brought for sale. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 

poultry-farm (pol’tri-fiirm), ». A place where 

poultry are reared and kept; an extensive 

establishment for the breeding and fattening 

of poultry and the commercial production of 


eggs. 

poultry-feeder (pol’tri-fé’dér), π. 1, A hopper 
for grain the contracted open bottom of which 
extends below the rim of a feeding-trough for 
fowls, and allows fresh grain to descend into 
the trough as fast as it is emptied by the fowls. 
—2, An épinette, or gavage apparatus. 

poultry-house (pol’tri-hous), . A building in 
which poultry are sheltered or reared; a hen- 
house or chicken-house. 

poe yard (pol’tri-yird), π. A yard or in- 
closure for poultry, including usually the build- 
ings and appliances commonly connected with 
such a yard. 

poun!}, η. An obsolete form of pound?2. 

poun?t,”. An obsolete variant of pawn2. Chau- 


pounaget,. An obsolete form of pannage. 
pounce! (pouns), v.; pret. and pp. pounced, ppr. 
pouncing. [ς ME. pounsen, a var. of punchen, 
punch, pierce (see punch); in part prob. an 
abbr. of pounsonen, punch: see pounson!, v.] 
1. trans. 1. To punch; prick; perforate; make 
holes in; specifically, to ornament by perforat- 
ing or cutting; ornament with holes, especially 
eyelet-holes. 
A shorte coate garded and pounced after the galliarde 
fashion, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 3. 


They make holes in their faces, and, foorthwith sprinke- 
lynge a pouder theron, they moiste the pounced place 
with a certeyne blacke or redde iuise. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 182). 


The women with an Iron pounce and race their bodies, 
legs, thighes, and armes, in curious knots and portraitures 
of fowles, fishes, beasts, and rub a painting into the same, 
which will neuer out. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 768. 
ο). To cut, as glass or metal; ornament by cut- 
ting. 

Item, ij. ewers, gilt, pounsed with floures and braunches, 
weiyng xxxix. unces. Paston Letters, I. 468. 
Punzonare, . . . to pounce, or work pouncing work. 

Florio, 

A pounced decanter would be what we now term a cut 
decanter. Halliwell. 
8. To seize with the pounces; strike suddenly 
with the claws or talons. 

As if an eagle flew aloft, and then — 
Stoop’d from its highest pitch to pounce a wren. 
Cowper, Table Talk, 1. 553. 
4, In hat-making, to raise a nap on (a felt hat). 
See pouncing-machine. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To fall on and seize with the 
pounces or talons; dart or dash upon, like a 
bird of prey upon its victim; seize suddenly: 
used with on or upon. 

The eagle pounces on the lamb. Scott, Rokeby, iii. 1. 


Eagles such as Brandon do not sail down from the 
clouds in order to pounce upon small flies, and soar air- 
wards again, contented with such an ignoble booty. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, iv. 

Crime being meant, not done, you punish still 

The means to crime you μμ ἕνα upon, 

Though circumstance have balked you of their end. 

Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 98. 

pounce! (pouns), ». [< - ΜΡΜΦΑ. v.3; in part 
prob. an abbr. of pounson+: see pounsonl. Cf. 
punch, n.] 1. Apunch or puncheon; a stamp. 

A pounce to print the money with. 

Withals, Dict., p. 147. (Nares.) 
2+. Asharp-pointed graver.—3}. Cloth pounced, 
or worked with eyelet-holes. 
One spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 
Book of Homilies, Against Excess of Apparel, ii. 
4, A claw or talon of a bird of prey; the claw 
or paw of any animal. 
He did fly her home 
To mine own window; but I think I soused him, 


And ravished her away out of his pownces. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 3. 


We saw an eagle in close pursuit of a hawk that had a 
great fish in his pounces, Beverley, Virginia, ii. 4 24. 
A lion may be judg’d by these two claws of his pounce. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 71. (Davies.) 

[ς F. ponece = Sp. pémez 
= Pg. pomes = It. pomice, < Li. pumesx ( pumic-), 
pumice: see pumice.] 1. Asubstance, such as 
powdered sepia-bone or powdered sandarach, 


in 


pounce 


used to prevent blotting in rewriting over era- 
sures, and in medicine as an antacid; also, a 


‘similar powder used in the preparation of 


parehment or writing-paper. 


It [sandarach] is used as a varnish, dissolved in spirits 
of wine, and the powder is used, under the name of pounce, 
to give writing-paper a surface after erasure. 

McCulloch, Dict. Commerce, p. 1210. 


2. A powder (especially, the gum of the juni- 
per-tree reduced to a finely pulverized state, or 
finely powdered pipe-clay darkened by char- 
coal) inclosed in a bag of some open stuff, and 
passed over holes pricked in a design to trans- 


fer the lines to a paper underneath. This kind 
of pounce is used by embroiderers to transfer their pat- 
terns to their stuffs; also by fresco-painters, and some- 
times by engravers. ! Ι 
St. A powder used as.a medicine or cosmetic. 
Of the flesh thereof is made pounces for sicke men, to 


refresh and restore them. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (NVares.) 


pounce? (pouns), v. 4.3 pret. and pp. pounced, 


ppr. pouncing. [< pouwnce?,n.]} 1. Tosprinkle 
or rub with pounce; powder.—2. To trace by 
rubbing pounce through holes pricked in the 
outline of a penwes as, to pounce a design. 
See pouncing?.—3. To imprint or copy a de- 
sign upon by means of pounce. See pouncing?. 
—4, In hat-making, to grind or finish (felt hats) 
by dressing them with sandpaper. 

Pounceing is a term for rubbing down the outside of a 


hat with a piece of pumice stone, sand paper, or emery 
paper. J.T on, Hat-making, p. 48. 


pounce-bag (pouns’bag), x. A bag of unsized 


muslin filled with pulverized charcoal, black or 
red chalk, black-lead, or pounce of any other 
kind, used to transfer a design from one surface 
to another by dusting through holes pierced 
along the lines of the design to be reproduced. 


pounce-box (pouns’boks), ». A small box with 


a perforated lid, used for sprinkling pounce on 


paper, or for holding perfume for smelling. The 
rm was retained in use for the powder-box used on the 
writing-table, whether holding pounce or black sand, un- 
til the general disappearance in England and America of 
the object itself when supplanted by blotting-paper, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Also pouncet-boz. 


pounced! (pounst),@. [< ME. pounsed; pp. of 


pouncel,v.] 1. Ornamented with holes or in- 
dentations upon the surface, or with cut-work; 
perforated. 


Pounsed [νατ. pounsoned} and dagged clothyng. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Gilt bowls pounced and pierced. Holinshed. 


2. Powdered; mealy. 


Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes,... 
Tulips tall-stemm’d, and pounced auriculas rise. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 41. 


Pounced work, ornament made by means of a small 
pointed punch and a hammer. The punch was some- 
times shaped at the end into a circle, triangle, or other 
form, which every blow marked upon the metal. This was 
a common style of decoration in the fourteenth century, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes used for the borders of 
enameled or embossed articles, as is seen in the sepulchral 
statues of Richard ΤΙ. and his queen at Westminster. 


pounced? (pounst), a. [< pounce}, n.,3,+ -ed2.] 


Furnished with pounces or talons, 


Some haggard Hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounc’d to fasten, and well wing’d to fly. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1117. 


High from the summit of a craggy cliff 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounced. Thomson, Spring. 
pounce-paper (pouns’pa’pér), n. A kind of 
tracing-paper used in pouncing. 
pouncer! (poun’sér), ». In the medieval church 
in England, a gold or silver. thumb-stall placed 
upon the thumb of a bishop’s right hand after 
it had been dipped in chrism or holy oil, used 
out of reverence for the hallowed oils and in 
order to, avoid soiling his vestments until he 
had washed his han Also poncer, ponser, 
ponsir, thumb-stall. 
pouncer?}, n. Same as pouncel, 2. 
Bulino, a kind of pouncer that gravers vse. Florio, 1611. 
pouncet-box (poun’set-boks), n. Same 88 
pounce-box. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose. Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., i. 8. 38. 
pounce-tree (pouns’tré), n. The arar-tree, Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis. 
pounc ο. (poun’sing),”. [Verbal n. of pounce, 
v.] 1. The act of punching holes in»or per- 
forating anything for ornament: same as pink- 
ing.—2. Any design or ornamental effect pro- 
duced by holes. 
pouncing? (poun’sing), n. [< ME. pounsyng; 
verbal η. of pounce?, v,] 1. The operation of 
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transferring the outline of a design from one 
surface to another, as from a cartoon to a wall 
or from a sheet of paper to a canvas or a piece 
of muslin, by perforating the surface on which 
the drawing has been made with small holes 
along the outlines, then laying it on the surface 
intended to receive the transfer and dusting 
over it with a pounce-bag, thus leaving a dotted 
repetition of the design. This may be fixed 
with a soft lead-pencil or a reed pen.—2. A 
pattern so produced.—3}. Same as pouwnce?, 3. 


What can you do now, 
With all your paintings and your pouncings, lady? 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 


pouncing-machine (poun’sing-ma-shén’), n. 
In hat-making, a machine for raising a nap upon 


felt hats by a grinding action. The hat-body is ro- 
tated against a revolving cylinder of sandpaper, which 
shaves off loose fibers and gives the proper surface. 


pound! (pound),x. [< ME. pound, pownd, pund, 
AS. pund, a pound (weight), a pound (money), 
a pint, = OS. punt = OF ries. pund, pond = D. 
pond=MLG, punt =OHG. phunt, ΜΗ. phunt, 
pfunt, G. pfund = Icel. Sw. Dan. pund = Goth. 
pund, a pound, « L. pondo, a pound, short for 
pondo libra, a pound by weight: libra, pound 
(see libra) ; pondo, by weight, heteroclitical abl. 
of pondus (ponder-), a weight, the weight of a 
pound, weight, heaviness, < pendere, weigh, pen- 
dére, hang: see pendent. Cf. ponder, ponderous, 
ete. Pound, as used in comp. in designating 
the sizes of nails, has suffered alteration to 
penny: see penny.) 1. Α fundamental unit of 


weight or mass. In the English system, both in the 
more antiquated form retained in the United States and 
under the improvements established by the British gov- 
ernment, two pounds are used—the pound avoirdupois (di- 
vided into 16 ounces) for all ordinary commodities, and 
the troy pound (divided into 12 ounces) for bullion, and 
in the United States fora few other purposes. But, while 
troy ounces and their subdivisions are often used, the 
pound itself is hardly employed. In Great Britain and its 
colonies the legal ortcin standard weight since 1856 has 
been the imperial pound avoirdupois, which is a cylindri- 
cal mass of platinum, having a groove round it near the 
top, and marked P. 8. 1844 11b. The letters P.S. stand for 
“Parliamentary Standard.” The so-called ‘‘commercial 
und” is only an ideal brass pound to be weighed in air. 
‘he troy pound in Great Britain is defined as 5,760 grains 
of which the avoirdupois pound contains 7,000. From 
1824 to 1856 the only legal original standard weight in 
Great Britain was a troy pound constructed in 1758 and 
denominated the imperial standard troy pound; and the 
avoirdupois pound was defined as 7,000 grains of which 
the troy pound contained 5,760. The present imperial 
pound avoirdupois probably does not differ by κι grain 
from the phen avoirdupois pound. Before 1824 the 
legal standards had been certain weights, both troy and 
avoirdupois, constructed under Queen Elizabeth in 1588, 
These standards had not been very accurately constructed, 
and became worn by continual use; but it is probable 
that the avoirdupois ου had been equal to 7,002 of our 
present grains, of which the troy pound may have con- 
tained 5,759.. The two pounds were not supposed to be 
commensurable. The Elizabethan avoirdupois pound re- 
mains, in theory, the legal avoirdupois pound in the Unit- 
ed States; but of late years the practice has been to copy 
the British imperial pound avoirdupois. Congress has 
made a certain pound-weight kept in Philadelphia the 
troy pound of the United States; but this is a hollow 
weight (and therefore of an inferior character, and such 
as no European nation would be content to take for a 
prototype), and consequently its buoyancy is uncertain, 
and its mass cannot be ascertained with great accuracy. 
Practically, the British troy pound is copied. The pound 
avoirdupois was made a standard by Edward III., accord- 
ing to official evidence. From his 56-pound weight. Eliza- 
beth’s standards were copied, although standards had 
been made in 1497; direct copies from which still exist. 
The troy pound was the pound of the city of Troyes, where 
a great annual fair washeld. In 1497 it was made the legal 
weight in England for gold and silver, and it was generally 
used for other costly things, such as silk. The old books 
say it was used for bread; but Kelly, writing before the 
abolition of the assize of bread, says the pound used for 
that purpose was one of 7,600 grains, which he calls “the 
old commercial weight οι England.” The monetary pound 
which the troy pound displaced had been used from Saxon 
times. It was equal to 5,400 or 5,420 of our present grains, 
and was divided into 12 ounces or 20 shillings. Contem- 
poraneously with it there existed a merchants’ pound con- 
taining 15 of the same ounces, making 6,775 grains. The 
avoirdupois and troy ow are respectively about 453.6 
and 373.26 grams. Other pounds have been in use in Eng- 
land. An act of 12 Charles II. legalizes the Venetian 
pound for weighing Venetian gold. This pound was a 
variation of the ancient Roman pound. The pound of 
Jersey and Guernsey was the French: poids de mare... The 
Scottish Troyes or tron pound varied at different times, 
but latterly it was about 492 grams, being identical with 
the Dutch pound. Local pounds of 17, 18, 21, 22, and 
24 ounces were in use until recently. Before the metric 
stem, many hundreds of different pounds were in use in 
urope, mostly divided into 16 ounces, but many into 12 
ounces, The principal types were as follows. (1) Polish 
unds, of values clustering about 405 grams, contain- 

g 16 ounces of about 25 grams each, from the old War- 
saw pound of 378.8 grams to the old Cracow pound of 
405.9 grams. The latest Polish pound was 405.504 grams. 
(2) The pounds of High Languedoc and the “table-weight” 
ponds of Provence, of values clustering about 410 grams, 
rom the pound of Salon of 376.6 to that of Embrun of 435.0 
grams, Some of the table pounds, as that of Ain (438.3 
grams), were divided into 14 ounces; so the chocolate 





pound 


pound of Vienna had 28 loth, weighing 490 grams. Also, 
certain silk-pounds were divided into 15 ounces; but these 
were of greater weight. ‘This was the case with the ordi- 
nary pound of Geneva of 458.9 grams, which was equal to 
the silk-pound of Lyons. The silk-pound of Patras in the 
Morea had also 15 ounces, but its value amounted to 480 
grams, The 15-ounce merchants’ pound of England of 437 
grams had ounces of the same value as the old 12-ounce 
moneyers’ pound of the Saxons. (8) Baltic pounds, of val- 
ues clustering about 422 grams (making the ounce about 
26} grams), from the Russian pound of 409.5174 grams to 
the Dantzic pound of 435.5 grams. The Swedish pound 
was 425.04 grams. (4) The Italian pounds, of values clus- 
tering about 326 grams (having 12 ounces of about 27 grams 
each), the great majority between 300 and 350 grams. The 
following are examples: 


Grams 

Venice, light pound............4.... 301.29 
DIA Tun thnashe obs eacebotue (eOANE © Maras 5 319.06 
Naples, silk-pound ................. 320.70 
Milan, light pound................. 827.02 
TOG ot ivcushnde 15° arene ele 339.16 
νι ο η αι Ῥρννμωφωώνα ος -- 339.58 
Piedmont............. πέν» inser wi 368.88 
Ragusa, in Dalmatia.............0.6+ 374.07 
Venice, heavy pound,.............. 477.12 


These pounds would seem to be mostly modifications of 
the ancient Roman pound, the value of which was, accord- 
ing to the extant standards, 325.8 grams, but according to 
the coins 327.4 grams, There were, however, anciently 
other widely different pounds in Italy, from which some 
of the modern Italian pounds may have been derived. 
Many of the Italian cities had light and heavy pounds, the 
latter belonging to the class of pounds about 490 grams, 
or being still larger and containing more than 16 ounces. 
(5) Light-weight pounds, having ounces of about 29 
grams. These include Spanish and Portuguese pounds, 
mostly ranging from 458.5 to 460.5 grams, Netherlands 
pounds, ranging mostly from 463 to 470 grams, and Ger- 
man light-weight pounds, ranging mostly from 467 to 
468.5 grams. The Saxon moneyers’ pound comes into this 
category, being 350 grams, or 467 grams for 16 ounces. The 
avoirdupois pound of 453.6 grams is either a very light 
Spanish pound or a very heavy Provencal pound. ‘The 
German pounds are divided not into 16 ounces but into 
32 loth. Some of the Spanish pounds contain only 12 
ounces, the ounce retaining the same value. The follow- 
ing are examples: 


Grams. 
εκ νο ὑπ κ tahoe: we cae Vapwte 459.00 
praia στ σοκ ae kee 460.14 
RP SR cay Fe get a 467.09 
Cg Rp Ne rp cee NR ee a 470.17 
RAMONE ο τοσο DIME GDA | 467.15 
Priisaia bilooig, νο whey. seein 467.7110 
νο ος Ισ αν μμ. 467.75 
χακί, εναν δα) SS 467.88 


(6) The. German 12-ounce medicinal pounds, of values 
clustering about 358 grams (the ounce about 30), and most- 
ly between 857 and 360. The Nuremberg pound, 357.854 
grams, had much currency in different parts of Germany. 
(7) The heavy-weight pounds of France and Germany, of 
values clustering about 490 grams(making the ounce about 
30} grams), being mostly included between 4884 and 4984 
grams. But there were a few half-heavy pounds between 
the heavy and the. light, having ounces of 293 grams. 
There were also a few extra-heavy, having ounces of 513 
grams. The following are German examples: 


Grams. 
Nuremberg, goldsmiths’ (half-heavy).477.138 
484.12 


Hambdre ορ Vit teak, Sata 

ΑΛΑ 2, 2's 3000 bre Peters ων, Us ees 484,24 
Liibeck.:........4. δή adhe Gel Silden 484,72 
HIQNOVO? ανά aed «skates artis han 489.57 
Duteh ΟΥ. παμε ae. di Sieik tan «0 ἂν 492.16772 
ο Ην Any yds orvas tena atts ψάρι πρ Ίων 498.50 
DOnMark.,..ct44 safes Gade weries can 499.26 


Nuremberg, commer. (extra-heavy). .510. 


But the most important pound of this class was the French 
mark-weight pound, of 489.50585 grams. This unit was so 
called because it had double the mass of a certain nest of 
weights, called a mark, which had been preserved in the 
Paris mint with scrupulous care from time immemorial. 
There is evidence that Charlemagne, under whom Western 
medieval coinage commenced, used a 12-ounce pound, the 
livre esterlin, whose ounces agreed with those of the Paris 
mark. It is said that Haroun al Raschid sent a standard 
pound to Charlemagne, and it has commonly been inferred 
that the livre esterlin was conformed to that, especially 
as Queipo found an authentic τοῦ] of the same weight. 
Rotls, however, are of almost all weights; and there is no 
sufficient evidence of what one Haroun would have sent; 
besides, the fact that he sent a weight to Charlemagne af- 
fords no reason for thinking that Charlemagne would 
adopt it, We know that Dagobert, 150 years before, had 
kept a standard of weight in his priate, and it is quite 
likely that Charlemagne continued the use of that. In- 
deed, he had neither motive nor power to change the 
custom weight, such changes being effected only by 
changes in the course of commerce or by the hands of 
strong governments. (8) The South Germaa pounds, of 
values clustering about 560 grams (making the ounce about 
364 grams), from that of Fiume, in Croatia, of 558.7 to that 
of Miinster of 576.4 grams. The Bavarian and Vienna com- 
mercial pounds were, by law, 560 grams. Besides the 
pounds above mentioned, there were some containing 
more than 16 ounces. The heavy pounds of Valencia (524.4 
grams), Ziirich (528.6), and Geneva (550.6) had 18 ounces. 
There is said to have been a bendy Petey (575 grams) in 
the Swiss canton of Schaffhausen, having 20 ounces. The 
commercial pound of the Asturias, equal to 690.1 grams, 
seems to have been divided into 24 ounces. The heavy 
pound of Milan of 763.13 grams had 28 ounces, that of 
Bergamo (815.2 grams) 30 ounces, and the meat-pound of 
Valencia (1069 grams) 36 ounces. See mark2, mina}, rotl. 
2. A money of account, consisting of 20 shil- 
lings, or 240 pence, originally equivalent to a 
poone weight of silver (or of the alloy used). 
t is usually discriminated from the pound weight by the 


epithet ing. The pound Scots was equal to a twelfth 








pound 


only of the pound sterling; it also was divided into 20 
shillings, the shilling being worth only an English penny. 
In the currency of the American colonies the pound had 
different values: in New England and Virginia it was 
equal at the time of the Revolution to 15s. sterling, or 
$3.331; in New York and North Carolina, to 11s. 3d. ster- 
ling, or $2.50; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, to 12s., or $2.663; in Georgia, to 18s., or 
$4.00. These units of value did not at once disappear 
from local use on the adoption of the decimal system of 
coinage by the United States. 


3t. A balance. 


Mongst them al no change hath yet beene found; 
But, if thou now shouldst weigh them new in pound, 
We are not sure they would so long remaine. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. ii. 36. 
Five-pound Act, Ten-pound Act, statutes of the colony 
of New York (1759, 1769) giving to justices of the peace 
and other local magistrates jurisdiction of civil cases in- 
volving not more than the sums named.— Pound for 
pound, in equal measure or proportions: applied _in 
cookery, especially in preserving, to ingredients which 
are taken in equal weights.—Ten-pound Act. See Five- 
pound Act, above.—Turkish pound, See /ira}, 2. 
pound! (pound), vt [<poundl, n. Cf. pond2.] 
11. To weigh. Levins.—2. To wager a pound 
on. [Slang.] 


**Don’t be out of temper, my dear,” urged the Jew, sub- 
missively. ‘‘I have never forgot you, bill, never once.” 
“No! 111 pound it that you han't,” replied Sikes, with 
at bitter grin. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxix. 
pound? (pound), . [< ME, *pound, pond, < AS. 
*pund, an inclosure, only in the derived *pyn- 
dan, shut up, dam, in verbal noun pynding, a 
dam, and comp. forpyndan, turn away (shut 
out), gepyndan, shut up, impound: see pind, 
pinderl, and cf. pond}, a doublet of pound?.] 
1. An inclosure, maintained by authority, for 
confining cattle or other beasts when taken 
trespassing, or going at large in violation of 
law; a pinfold. Pounds were also used for the 
deposit of goods seized by distress. 

Pro. You are astray, ’twere best pound you. 

Speed. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve me for 
carrying your letter. 

Pro. You mistake: I mean the pound —a pinfold. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 113. 
Some captured creature in a pound, 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress. 
Browning, Sordello. 

There is no more ancient institution in the country than 
the Village Pound. It is farolder than the King’s Bench, 
and probably older than the kingdom. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 263. 


2+. A pond.—38. In a canal, the level portion 
between two locks.—4. A pound-net; also, 
either one, inner or outer, of the compartments 
of such a net, or the inclosure of a gang of nets 
in which the fish are finally entrapped. See 
cut under pound-net. 


We concluded the day by accompanying the fisherman 
and a neighbor as they went to “lift” their pounds. 
‘New York Evening Post, Aug. 28, 1885. 


Big pound, one of the compartments of a weir where 
the fish, directed by the leader, first enter the weir; the 
largest part of the weir, inclosed by a row of stakes.— 
Hob’s pound. See hob2.— Inner pound, the first inclo- 
sure of a pound-net, at the extremity of the run, shaped 
like an obtuse arrow-head, the entrance being between 
the two barbs or hooks.—Little pound, a compartment 
of a weir into which the fish pass from the big pound — 
Outer pound, the inclosure of a pound-net connecting 
with the inner pound.— Pound overt, an open pound — 
that is, one not roofed, or perhaps one accessible to the 
owner of goods or cattle—as distinguished from a pound 
covert or close. 

A pound (parcus, which signifies any enclosure) is either 
pound-overt, that is, open overhead ; or pound-covert, that 
is, close. Blackstone, Com., III. i. 
Round pound, one of the divisions of the deep-water 
weir, through which the fish pass, between the pasture and 
the seve dias pete go to pound, to go to prison; be im- 
prisone {Slang.] 


pound? (pound), ο. t [< pound2, υ. Cf. im- 
pound. The older verb is pind, q.v.] 1. Το 
shut up in a pound; impound; confine as in a 
pound; hence, to imprison; confine. 

We'll break our walls, 


Rather than they shall pound us up. 
Shak., Cor., i. 4, 17. 


In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 
With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded. 
Colman, Epil, to Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 
2. Figuratively, to keep within narrow limits; 
cramp; restrain. 
This was the civil and natural habit of that prince; 


and more might be said if I were not pounded within an 
epistle. Sir H, Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 246. 


He is balked or pounded at every step, always trying 
back, but never by any chance hitting off the right road 
to his object. Lever, Davenport Dunn, IIT. 164. (Hoppe.) 
3. To form into pounds, bins, or compartments. 


In the hair-seal fishery, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
the vessel’s hold is pounded of into bins ο, a little larger 
than the skins, Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 426. 

pound? (pound), ο. [Early mod. E. poun, pown ; 
ἵς ME. pounen, < AS. punian (once), gepunian 
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(rare), pound. Cf. punl.] I. trans. 1. To beat; 


strike as with a heavy instrument and with re- 


peated blows; pommel. 


On the left the Mediterranean was pounding the sand 
and the clam-shells, for the wind had been blowing some 
days from the south, and a good surf was on. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 60. 


2+. To inflict; strike: as, to pound blows. 


An hundred knights had him enclosed round,. . . 
All which at once huge strokes on him did pound, 
In hope to take him prisoner. 


3. To pulverize; break into fine pieces by strik- 
ing with a heavy instrument; crush; reduce to 
powder. 

Which (after) th’ Indians parch, and pun, and knead, 


And thereof make them a most holesom bread. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


Oh, brauely said, Ned Spicing! the honestest lad that 
euer pound spice in a mortar. , 

Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed, Pearson, 1874, I. 10). 

I care not, though, like Anacharsis, I were pounded to 
death in a mortar. Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To strike repeated blows; | 


hammer continuously. 

I found all our guns pounding at the Martiniére. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, xviii. 

2. To walk with heavy steps; plod laboriously 

or heavily. 

What you don’t know about cross-country riding in these 
parts that horse does, ... for he’s pounded up and down 
across this Territory for the last five years. 

The Century, XXX VII. 900. 

pound® (pound), n. 

forcible thrust given to an object, thus gener- 

ally oceasioning a noise or report; also, the 
sound thus produced. | 

poundage! (poun’daj), π. [Also pondage; « 

ME. *poundage (= ML. pondagium); < pound}, 

n., + -age.| 1. A certain sum or rate per 

pound sterling; a tax, duty, or deduction of 

so much per pound; specifically, in Eng. hist., 

a duty of 12d. in the pound on exported or im- 

ported merchandise. See tonnage and pound- 

age (under tonnage), and subsidy. 

Poundage, . . . an allowance or abatement of twelve 
Pence in the Pound, upon the receipt of a Summ of 
Money; Also a Duty granted to the Queen of 12 Pence 
for every 20 Shillings Value of all Goods exported or im- 


ported, except such as pay Tunnage, Bullion, and a few 
others. E. Phillips, 1706. 
There were considerable additions made to it last year : 
the ruins of a priory, which, however, make a tenant’s 
house, that pays me tolerable poundage. 
Shenstone, Letters, lxxi. 
Poundage was a duty imposed ad valorem, at the rate 
of 12d. in the pound, on all other merchandise whatsqever. 


pounder! (poun’dér), n. 


[< pound3, v.] A blow; α΄ 


poundfoldt (poun 


pounding (poun‘ding), n. 


poundrel 


wind, and very roomy, and is used in transporting fish 
from the nets to the warehouses and freezing-houses. 


pound-breach (pound’bréch), n. [ME. pund- 
breche; < pound! + breach.}, The forcible re- 
covery, by the owner, of impounded chattels. 


The taking them [chattels] back by force is looked upon 
as an atrocious injury, and denominated a rescous, for 
which. the distrainor has a remedy in damages, either by 
writ of rescous, in case they were going to the pound, or 
by writ [of] . . . pound-breach, in case they were actually 
impounded. Blackstone, Com., ITT. ix. 


Spenser, F. Q., 1V. iv. 31, POUnd-cake (pound’kak),». A rich sweet cake, 
 F. Q, IV. iv. 31, PE 


o named because its principal ingredients are 
measured by the pound. 
1. A thing or person 
weighing a specified number of pounds: only 
in composition, with a numeral; specifically, of 
artillery, a gun that discharges a missile of the 
specified weight: thus, a 64-pounder is a cannon 
firing balls weighing each 64 pounds. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate 
with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, only 
that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 442. 


2. A,person who promises or pays a specified 
number of pounds sterling. Before the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1867 the term ten-pounders was applied 
in Great Britain to those paying the lowest amount of 
yearly rent (£10) entitling them to vote in parliamentary 
elections in cities and boroughs. 


3t. A kind of pear, supposed to weigh a pound. 
Alcinoiis’ orchard various apples bears; 


Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears, 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, ii. 


pounder? (poun’dér),n. [< pound? + -erl. Cf. 


pinder.| A pound-keeper. 


pounder? (poun’dér), ». [< pound? + -erl,] 1. 


One who pounds.— 2, An instrument for pound- 
ing. (a) A pestle. ® The beater of a fulling-mill. 
‘fold),. An obsolete form 
of pinfold. 
Fro the poukes pound falde no maynprise may ous fecche. 
Piers Plowman (0), xix. 282. 


pound-foolish (pound’fél’ish), a. Neglecting 


the care of large sums or concerns in attending 
to little ones: used only in the phrase penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. See penny-wise. 

In coining, the pro- 
cess of testing repeatedly the weight of a given 
ως of blanks punched from a sheet of gold 
or silver, 


pounding-barrel (poun’ding-bar’el), ». A bar- 


rel to hold clothes which are pounded in hot 
water with a heavy pestle or pounder to clean 
them. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 340. 


Blackstone, Com., I. viii. pounding-machine (poun’ding-ma-shén’”), n. 
2. In law, an allowance to a sheriff or similar A stamping-mill; specifically, a powder-mill. 


officer, computed by a percentage on the value 


EL. Η. Knight. 


of property seized by him or the amount of Pound-keeper (pound’ké’pér), n. One who has 
the judgment or process satisfied,as acompen- the care of a pound. 


sation for bis service. 


court for his services, e. g. to a sheriff’s officer, who is 
entitled by 28 Eliz. ο. 4 to a poundage of a shilling in the 
pound on an execution up to £100, and sixpence in the 
pound above that sum. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 443. 
3. In salt-manuf., the number of pounds of salt 
contained in one cubie foot of brine. 
poundage! (poun’daj), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
poundaged, ppr. poundaging. . [< poundagel, 
nm.) ‘To assess or rate by poundage; collect as 
poundage. ub 
The custom-house of certain Publicans that have the 
tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n truth. © 
κ Milton, Areopagitica. 
poundage? (poun’daj), π. [< pound2 + -age.] 
1. The confinement of cattle in a pound.—2. 
A charge levied upon the owners of impounded 
cattle, both as a fine for trespass and to defray 
the cost of caring for the animals, 
Poundage, . . . the fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 
E. Phillips, 1706. 
Molly I’ve known ever since she was dropt; she has 
eres in the strays, and many is the poundage she has 
saved Uncle Ket, S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 5, 
poundal (poun’dal), π. [< pound! + -al.] Α 
name proposed by Prof. James Thomson for the 
British kinetic unit of foree—the foree which, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
pound, gives it a velocity of one foot per second: 
g poundals (0 being the acceleration of gravity 
at a given place) are equal to the action of 
gravity upon (that is, to the weight of) one 
pound; one poundal = 13,825 dynes. 
pound-boat (pound’bot),”. A fishing-boat used 


on Lake Erie. It isa flat-bottomed, wide-beamed type, 
very simply constructed from rough boards, usually 40 feet 
in length, with a large center-board, carrying two very tall 
spars, and a wide spread of canvas. It is fast before the 


poundmeal}, adv. 


_ shore to guide the fish into the mouth 


pound-rate (pound’rat), π. A 


poundrel!+ (poun ’drel), n. 


| poundman (pound’man), n.; pl. poundmen 
Poundage also signifies a fee paid to an officer of a (-men). <A fisherman. employe 


in weir- or 
pound-fishing; a pound-fisherman. 


poundmaster (pound’mas’tér), »n. A pound- 


keeper. 

[ME. poundmele; < pound 
+ -meal as in‘dropmeal, piecemeal, ete.] By 
the pound. 


Pardoners . . . jaf pardun for pons poundmele a-boute. 
Piers Plowman (A), ii. 198. 


pound-net (pound’net), x. In jishing, a kind 


of weir; a wall-net with wings (ο, ο in the 
cut), a leader (a), and a 
pockel, bowl, or pound (0). 
he leader is an upright net which 
is extended in a straight line to the 


of an outer netted inclosure called 
the heart. A contracted opening at 
the extremity of the heart admits the 
fish into another inclosure called the 
bowl or nd, with a bottom of net- 
ting, where they remain until re- 
moved for market. The fish, in coast- 
ing along the shore, keep near the 
land, and, meeting the wing of the 
pound, follow the obstruction to its 
outer extremity, in order to get 
around it, and thus enter the trap, 
from which there is no escape. The 
wings are in many cases a thousand 
yards in length. 


rate or payment at a certain 
proportion per pound. 

Houses in London pay an annual 
pound-rate in the name of tithes by 
virtue of an arbitration or decree con- 
firmed by act of parliament. 

Toller (ed. 1808), Law of Tithes, I, 151. 





[ME., appar. < 


pound!,|} A weight, of unknown amount. 





ea EE EE ο... 


poundrel 


All that falsen or vse false measures . ...: or false 
wightes, poundes or poundrelles, or false ellen yerdes, 
wetyngly other than the lawe of the lond woll. 

J. Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.), p. 22. 
poundrel?+ (poun’drel), ». [Appar. a particu- 
lar use of poundrell (?).] The head. 
So nimbly flew away these scoundrels, 
Glad they had ’scap’d, and sav’d their poundrels. 
Cotton, Works (ed. 1734), p. 14. (Halliwell.) 
pound-scoop (pound’skip), π. A scoop-net 
used in taking fish out of a pound. 
pound-weight (pound’ wat), ». A piece of 
metal used in weighing to determine how much 
makes a pound. 


No man can by words only give another an adequate 
idea of a foot-rule, or a pound-weight. 
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Here nature all her sweets profusely pours, 
And paints th’ enamell’d ground with various flowers. 
Gay, The Fan, i. 


Tun’d at length to some immortal song, 
It sounds Jehovah’s name, and pours his praise along. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 908. 
Over the waving grass-fields of June, the bobolink, tipsy 


with joy, pours his bubbling laughter. 
6. S.. Merriam, 8. Bowles, I. 14. 


Henee—4. To shed; expend: as, to pour out 
one’s blood. . 


Four sprightly coursers with a deadly groan 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Pope, Tliad, xxiii. 209. 
The Babylonian, Assyrian, Medean, Persian monarchies 
must have poured out seas of blood in their destruction. 
Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 


pourpartyt, ”. Se φ' 
pourpoint (pér’point), x. [ς F. pourpoint (OF. 


pousse-café 


A young man and maid, who were blushing over tenta- 
tive pourparlers on a life-companionship, sat beneath the 
corner cupboard. T. Hardy, the Three Strangers, 


See purpart 


pourpoint, purpoint, > ME. purpeynte) = Pr. per- 
pong, perpoing, perponh = Sp. perpunte = Pg. 
perpoente, < ML. perpunctum, a quilted gar- 
ment, prop. neut. pp. of LL. perpungere, pierce 
through, < L. per, through, + pungere, pierce: 
see pungent, pointl.] 1. A stuffed and quilted 
garment, as a military coat of fence, stuffed 
like the gambeson. 


The knight wears a studded pourpoint. 
J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, IT. 23. 


Blackstone, Com., I. vii. To pour oil on the fire. See fre.— To pour water on 2. A close-fitting garment worn by men in the 
poundwort (pound’wért),”. Same as Hercu- the hands. See hand. fourteenth century and 
les’ allheal (which see, under Hercules). II. inirans. 1. To flow; issue forth in α later, as distinguished 
pounsedt, a. See pounced). _ stream: as, the water poured over the rocks. fromthe doublet, which 
pounson}t, π. A Middle English form of pun-  hrough the fair scene roll slow the ling’ring streams, superseded it.  Repre- 
cheon. Then foaming pour along, and rush into the Thames, sentations of it show a 
pounson}},v. [ME. pounsonen (in verbal n. and Pope, Windsor Forest, 1, 218. Smoothly drawn garment, 


pp.); < pounson1, n.. Cf. pouncel,v.] Same as The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel without wrinkles or folds. 
US 1 From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, Item, j. aga $y of whyte 
pounson? (poun ‘son), n In coal-minés. 8 Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell. Iynen clothe. Item, j. pur- 
ve 9 8 = ’ 


Tennyson, Fair Women. poynt. 
dense, soft clay underlying the coal-seam. Also νι πο Paston Letters, I. 482. 
called under-clay, seat, pavement, floor, or thill 2. To fall, as a torrent a rain; rain hard. μμ vetes tn 
in different mining districts in England. wr Qrateatiamenel? mie at eater ie ratty the jenaled purpoints 
. [ME.: see pounson1, v.] Same : ‘3 of the courtiers around. 
αλα μου 7 ape η [ P »%] hak., Lear, iii. 4.18. Green, Short History of the 
uncedl, 1. 


May he who gives the rain to pour... English People, p. 389. 
Pounsoned [var. pownsonyd, Powresoned, also pounsed] y A te [Eng ple, p 


¢ Protect thee frae the driving shower | , Shovels: 
and dagged clothyng. haucer, Parson’s Tale. Burns, On the Birth of a Posthumous Child. pourpoint (pér’ point), 


| pounsoning}, π. [ME., verbal n. of pounsonl, 8. To rush on as in a stream; come forth in 2; & [¢ pourpomt, η. ] 
v-] Punching. great numbers, | To rhe and quilt, as a 
So muche pounsonynge [var. pownsenynge, pownsonynge, A ation Of Herterane d ich coat οἱ tence, 
pours down on a rich and unwar- 
also pounsyng) of chisel to maken oo cer, Parson’s Tale, ike empire. Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. The Jack of Defence... 
’ ς Roll of cannon and clash of arms, appears to have been of four 
Poupart’s ligament. See ligament. And England pouring on her foes. kinds: it was a quilted coat; 
poupe!t,v.i. [ME.; cf. pop1, poop?.] Tomake 
a sudden sound or blast with a horn;. blow. 
Of bras they broughten beemes, and of box, 
' Of horn, of boon, in which they blew and powpede. into the Roman provinces of the West. 
| Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 579. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 451. 
Downe ts te ay ROR ttn Hou ο, mol . a sured ai Le fe), [F.] Quilted work. 
- ‘ . , e universal calm of southern seas poured from the ; 
poupetont (pé’pe-ton), ». [< OF. *poupeton, bosom of the ship over the quiet, decaying old northern RH, κ 5 μα shewn as made of a cloth-like 
dim. of poupette, a puppet: see puppet.J 1. A , Port. 6. W. Curtis, Prue and 1, p. 67. earl St i A eile, Ancient Armour, I. 237. 
little baby; a puppet; a doll. Palsgrave.—2. pour! (por), m. [< pourl, v.] 1. Continuous ran Ha aS sr’ poin-ti Verbal f 
A stew consisting of either meat or fish, or of motion as of a stream; flow. Pp pe Ratan oot Ase etal μαι a a. sais 
both; a ragout. The author's striking experiment of comparing solar ra- σαν 5 α eee AY 


Poupeton,. . . a Mess made in a Stew-pan, as it were a diation directly with the pour of molten steel from a Bes- of hes eer of fence, as the gambeson; quilted 
Pie, with thin slices of Bacon laid underneath. semer converter. Science, ΧΙ. 143, WOrk. Compare gamboised. 


Κ. Phillips, 1706. 9 & heavy fall of fain: a downpour. pourpointwiset, adv. [< pourpoint + -wise.] 

pour! (por), v. [Early mod. E. ‘also poure, He λα, his horse, ind rode cas ten miles ina Py quilting ; gest ae 
powre, power; < ME. pouren, powren, poweren, pour of rain. Miss Ferrier, Destiny, xx. (Davies.) anal J cover of white clothe, 7S and ο τος 
ή η. potit; «ΟΕ μην ο ντο ο άλμα, pour?t, v. i. A Middle English form of pore}. Pho eee ‘A Middle inci όν 
κ larify, winnow, 8 ie ; ane oy ee pour}, η. A Middle English form of powerl, pourpret, η. le English form of purple. 

ο ίσως drow. driv. trickle, pour: seo Ῥουσάῇ, α. A Middle English form of poor. pourpresture, x. See purpresture. ο 

sively, << 2 2 rop, iy r ; ry : 8€© Hourboire (pir-bwor’), π. [F., < pour, for, + Pourridié (pb-r6-di-a’), η. [F'.,< pourrir, rot, < 
pure,v., and cf. depure.] I. trans. 1, Tocause boire, drink, < L. bibere, drink: see δἱ01.]. Drink- putrere, rot: see guia) A comprehensive 
| to flow or stream, as a liquid or granular sub- money; adouceur; a “tip.” Policy of pourboire term for certain diseases of the roots of the 





Pourpoint, ape a aap ae 
or it was pourpotnted of lea- Frances? 
The slaves poured int Bes η ο: ας ” μον Μώλος wo 
6 slaves poured into the Roman provinces of the East folds; or it was formed of mail; or of small plat 
in nearly the same character in which the Teutons poured the brigandine armour. ης Mike 


J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, IT. 131. 
pourpointerie (F. pron. pér-pwan-te-ré’), n. 


stance, either out of a vessel or into one; dis- 
charge in @ stream: as, to pour out wine; to 
pour in salt or sand, 
Peny-ale and podyng-ale hue powrede to-geders. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 226. 
It is a figure in rhetoric that drink, being poured out of 
a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth empty the other. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 46, 
Orontes is a Riuer which ariseth in Ceelesyria,and . . 
in fine powreth himselie into the lappe of Neptune. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 83. 
Mean while, Syneidesis pour’d this loud Cry . 
In Psyche’s ear. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 118. 
The soft-eyed well-girt maidens poured 
The joy of life from out the jars long stored 
Deep in the earth. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 298. 


2. To cause to flow or fall in a succession of 
streams or drops; rain. 
There was powred downe a great deale of water. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 3. 


This day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower, 
But rattling storm of arrows barb’d with fire. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 544, 


3. To send forth as in a stream; discharge; 
emit; send forth in profusion or as in a flood, 
as words. 
And Daniel likewyse, cap, 9., pote. forth his herte 
before God, oye, Expos. of Daniel iv, 
They poured outa prayer when thy chastening was upon 
hem. Isa. xxyi. 16. 
Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee. 
Ezek. vii. 8. 
How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
Shak., Hen. V., v., Prol., 1. 24. 
A multitude, like which the populous north 
Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to pass 


Bhene or the Danaw. Milton, P. L., i. 352. 





* pourchacet, v: ¢. 


in international political transactions, the practice of giv- 
ing equivalents or returns for particular courses of govern- 
mental action. 


In 1866—for the policy of pourboire was known then, 
although the name had not, Τ think, been invented — Italy 
asked at Paris whether she was to join Austria or Prussia 
in the war, as both of them had made to her the same 
promise, that Venice was to be the price of her alliance. 


cultivated vine, caused by several fungi, such 
as Agaricus melleus, Dematophora necatrix, D. 
glomerata, Vibrissea hypogea, ete., and fre- 
quently very destructive to the vineyards of 
southern Europe. The only really efficacious 
remedy is to remove and burn all roots show- 
ing traces of the disease. 


Fortnightly Rev., Ν. S., ΧΙΙ. 2. poursuivantt, π. An obsolete form of pursui- 


A Middle English form of 
purchase. 

pig π. A Middle English form of pur- 
chase. 

pouret. A Middle English form of pourl, poor, 
pore}. | 

pourer (por’ér), n. 
pours. 

pourfill}, v. t An obsolete form of purfle. 

pourget, v. An obsolete form of purge. 

pourie (po’ri), mn. [<pourl + dim. -ie.]. A ves- 
sel for holding beer or other liquids, with a 
spout for pouring; a pitcher, as distinguished 
from a mug; a decanter; acream-jug. | Jamie- 
son. [Seotch.] 

pouring-gate (por’ing-gat), n.. In founding., See 
gatel, 5 (a). 

pouriwinklet, x. An obsolete form of periwin- 
kle. Palsgrave. 

pourlicht, adv, An obsolete form of poorly. 

pourlieu}, 7. An obsolete form of purlieu. 

pourparler (pér-pir’la), πα. [F., a conference, 
parley, < OF. pourparler, porzarler, purparier, 
confer, parley, < powr- (ς L. pro-), before, + 
parler, speak: see parle, υ.] A preliminary 
conference of a more or less informal nature; 
a consultation preliminary to subsequent nego- 
tiation, 


One who or that which 


vant. 


pourtraictt, v. 1. Same as portrait. 
pourtraiet, v. A Middle English form of por- 


tray. 


pourtraiourt, η. A Middle English form of por- 


trayer. 

pourtraituret, ~. An obsolete form of portrait- 
ure. 

pourtray}, v. An obsolete form of portray. 

pourvey,v. See purvey. 

pourveyance, 1. See purveyance. 

poust, 7. A Middle English form of pulsel. 
Chaucer. 


pouse, pouss (pous), v. and π. A dialectal 


(Seoteh) form of push. 


What tho’ at times, when I grow crouse, . 
1 gi’e their wames a random pouse. 
Burns, To a Tailor, 


pousht, x. An obsolete form of push. 
pousset, x. An obsolete form of pulse2, 
pousse-café (pés’ka-fa’), x. [¥'.,< pousser, push, 


+ café, coffee.] A drink’served after coffee at 
dinner, composed of several cordials (gener- 
ally two parts of maraschino and one each of 
chartreuse, absinthe, vermouth, and benedic- 
tine, with a film of brandy), forming successive 
layers in the glass. The name is often given 
to any cordial taken after coffee. 


poussette 


poussette (pé-set’), v. 7.5 pret and pp. pous- 
setted, ppr. poussetting. [ 
pin,< pousser, push: see push.] Το swing round 
in couples, as in a country-dance. 
Came wet-shot alder from the wave ; 
Came yews, a dismal coterie ; 
Each pluck’d his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tree, 
| Tennyson, Amphion. 
poussie (pd’si), ». A Scotch form of pussy. 
poustt, poustiet, η. [< ME: pouste, powste, post, 
poste, also poustee,< OF. poeste, poest, poestre, 
podeste, poesté, pousté, poestet, podestet, ete., < 
L. potesta(t-)s, power: see potestate.] 1. Power; 
might. 
Ρ And so I wille my post proue, 
By creaturis of kyndis clene. 
York Plays, p. 9. 
Richesse hath pouste. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6484. 
The est he put in my powste, 


And the north at my will to be. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 63. 


With al thi myght and thi pooste 
Thou schalt him serue, and othir noone. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 43. 


2. Violence; violent attack. 


With poustees of pestil mrs nae it tiene 
uerte an a es. 
oe Αν. Piers Plowman (B), xii. 11. 
In poustt, in one’s power; hence, possible. 
Yef it were in poste, he wolde it not haue do for all the 
reme of grete Breteigne, for sore he dredde oure lorde. 
Merlin (EK, E. T. 8.), iii. 610. 
pou sto (ρὸ std). [Gr. roi ord: ποῦ, where; στῶ, 
Ist pers. sing. second aor. subj. of ἱστάναι, set, 
place, stand: see stand.] A pete to stand; a 
basis of operations, either physical or meta- 


Ὃ ο According to Diogenes Laertius, Archimedes - 
sai 


“Give me where I may stand (ποῦ στῶ), and with a 
lever I could move the world.” 


She perhaps might reap the applause of Great, 
Who learns the one sto whence after-hands 
May move the world. — Tennyson; Princess, iii. 
pout! (pout), n. [< ME. *poute, < AS. *pite, in 
comp. #le-piite, eel-pout (see eel-pout); ef. MD. 
puyt, D. puit, a frog; MD. pudde, an eel-pout; 
ulterior origin unknown.] One of several fishes 


which have swollen or inflated parts. (a) An eel- 
pout. (b) The bibor blens, Gadus luscus ; the whiting-cod : 
more fully called whiting-pout. (c) In the United States, 





Horn-pout (Ameturus nebulosus). 


a kind of catfish, Ametiurus nebulosus, and others of this 


genus; a horn-pout. 
pout! (pout), ο. 7. [ζ ρου, π.] To fish or 
spear for pouts. 
pout? (pout), v. [< ME. pouten; perhaps ς W. 
wdu, be sullen, pout. Cf. F. bouder, pout (see 
oudoir). Cf. also F. dial. pot, pout, potie, lip 
(faire la porte, ‘make a lip,’ pout), = Pr. pot, 
lip, mod. Pr. kiss. The relations of these forms 
are undetermined.] I, intrans. 1. To thrust out 
the lips, as in displeasure or sullenness; hence, 
to look sullen. 
nge, ne with thy mouth to powt. 
SEN a eee aT Eee es Book ον E. Τ. 8.), «κ 135. 
9 fortune and thy love. 
ο elena te Shak., R. σα 1., iii. 3. 144. 


Pouting is generally accompanied by frowning, and 
sometimes by the utterance of a ing and whooing noise. 
ι Darwin, Express. of Emotions, p. 232. 
2. To swell out; be plump and ob ών, as, 
pouting lips; pouting clusters of grapes. 
Her mouth! ‘twas Egypt’s mouth of old, 


Push’d out and pouting full and bold. 
Joaquin Miller, Ship in the Desert. 


8. To puff out or swell up the breast, as a pi- 


geon. See pouter, 2. 
11, trans. To thrust out; protrude. 
Her lips are sever’d as to speak: 
His own are to a kiss. 


Tennyson, Day-Dream, Sleeping Palace. 
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pout? (pout), x. 


ness or displeasure: as, she has the pouts. 


Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout. Keats, Endymion, ii. 
2. A ‘pouter pigeon. See pouter}, 2. 
pout? (pout), ». [A reduction of poult. The 
LG. and G. pute are prob. ς E.] 1. A youn 
fowl or bird: same as poult. [Proy. Eng. an 
Scotch. ] 
Fasanello [It.], a phesant pout. 
Florio, p.181. (Halliwell.) 
As soon ’s the clockin’ [brooding] time is by, 
An’ the wee pouts begin to cry. 
Burns, Epistle to John Rankine. 
2. Figuratively, a young girl; a sweetheart. 
[Scotch. ] 
The Squire, returning, mist his poute, 
And was in unco rage, ye needna doubt. 
110888 Helenore, p. 98. (Jamieson.) 
pout? (pout or pot), v. 7. [< pout3,n.] To go 
gunning for young grouse or partridges. Imp. 
Diet. 
pout (pout), η. [Prob. < *pout for pote, v.] In 
coal-mining, a tool used for knocking out tim- 
bers in the workings. [North. Eng.] 
poutassou (pd-tas’d), » A name of the Mi- 
cromesistius (or Gadus) poutassou, a fish of the 
family Gadidz. 
pouter! (pou’tér), nm. [< pout? + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which pouts. Specifically — 
2. A long-legged breed of domestic pigeons, 
named from their characteristie habit of pout- 





English Pouter. 


ing, or puffing up the breast, sometimes to sur- 
prising size and almost globular shape. They 
occur in many different color-varieties. Pygmy pouters 
have the same form and habit, but are of very small size, 
like the bantams among chickens. 


3. Same as pout! (0). 
Small haddocks and rock pouters—cheap, common fish 
—are often . .. sold at a high price for whiting. 
Lancet, No. 3455, p. 1024. 
pouter? (pou’tér or po’ tér),n. [< pout? + -erl,]), 
A sportsman whose game is poults or young 
grouse. Imp. Dict. | 
pouting! (pou’ting), n. 
The act or art of taking pouts (the fish). 
pouting? (pou’ting),. [Verbal n. of pout?, v.] 
The act of protruding the lips petulantly; a 
pout. 
Never look coy, lady. ; 


These are no gifte to be put off with poutings. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 2, 


outing? (pou’ting or pé’ting), n. [Verbal n. 
me pout, υ.] The act or art of taking pouts 
(the bird). 


poutingly (pou’ting-li), adv. In a pouting or 


sullen manner. 


“TI suppose I hesitate without grounds.” Gwendolen 
spoke rather poutingly, and her uncle grew suspicious, 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, 


pout-net (pout’net), π. Same as plout-net. 
povert, a. An obsolete variant of poor. 
poverisht, v. ¢. [By apheresis for ¢mpoverish.] 
To impoverish; make poor. 
No violent showr 
Poverisht the Land, which frankly did produce 


All fruitfull vapours for delight and vse. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii,, Eden. 


[ς pout?,v.] 1. A protrusion povertet, η. 
F. poussette, push- of the lips as in pouting; hence, a fit of sullen- poverty (pov’ér-ti), η. [< ME. povertee, poverte, 


[Verbal n. of poutl, v.] 


poverty-weed 
A Middle English form of poverty. 


< OF. poverte, povrete, povreteit, pourete, pauvre- 
te, F. pauvreté = Pr. paupretat, paubretat, paure- 
tat = OCat. pobretat = OSp. pobredad (ef. Sp. 
Pg. pobreza) = It. poverta; < L. pauperta(t-)s, 
poverty, < pauper, poor: see poor and pauper. | 
1. The state or condition of being poor; need 
or scarcity of means of subsistence; needy 
circumstances; indigence; penury. 


For pacyence is payn for pouerte hym-selue, 
And sobrete swete drynke and good leche in sykenesse. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 313. 


Glad poverte is an honest thyng, certeyn. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 327. 


The destruction of the poor is their poverty. Prov. x. 15. 


It is still her [Fortune’s] use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 271, 


A carpenter thy father known, thyself 
Bred up in poverty and straits at home. 
Milton, P. Ἐ., ii. 415. 


2. The quality of being poor; a lack of neces- 
sary or desirable elements, constituents, or 


yas (a) Lack of fertility or productiveness: as, 
the poverty of the soil. (6) Lack of ideas or of skill; lack 
of intellectual or artistic merit: as, the poverty of a ser- 
mon ora picture, (6) Lack of adequate means or instru- 
mentality: as, poverty of language. 


When Lucretius complains of our poverty in language, 
he means only in terms of art and science. 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations (Tibullus and Messala). 


(d) Lack of richness of tone ; thinness (of sound). 


The peculiar quality of tone commonly termed poverty, 
as opposed to richness, arises from the upper partials be- 
ing comparatively too strong for the prime tone. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans.), i. 5. 


3. Dearth; scantiness; small allowance. 


In places glade and warme if vyne abounde 

In leef, and have of fruite but povertee, 

Now kitte hem short and thai wol be feconde. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, E, T. 8.), p. 219. 


41. Poor things; objects or productions of lit- 
tle value. . 


Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth! 
Shak., Sonnets, ciii. 


5t. The poor; poor people collectively. Com- 
pare the quality, used for persons of quality. 


I have diuers tymes. taken a waye from them their ly- 
cences, of both sortes, wyth such money as they haue 
gathered, and haue confiscated the same to the pouerty 
nigh adioyninge to me. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors (1567). 


There is no people in the world, as I suppose, that liue 
ΒΟ miserably as do the pouerty in those parts. 

. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 323. 
=Syn. 1. Poverty, Want, Indigence, Penury, Destitution, 
Pauperism, Need, neediness, necessitousness, privasion, 
beggary. Poverty is a strong word, stronger than being 
poor; want is still stronger, indicating that one has not 
even the necessaries of life; indigence is often stronger 
than want, implying especially, also, the lack of those 
things to which one has been used and that befit one’s 
station; penury is poverty that is severe to abjectness ; 
destitution is the state of having absolutely nothing; pau- 
perism is.a poverty by which one is thrown upon public 
charity for support; need is a general word, definite only 
in suggesting the necessity for immediate relief. None 
of these words is limited to the lack of property, although 
that is naturally a prominent fact under each. 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: so shall thy a come as one that tra- 
velleth, and thy want asan armed man. Prov. vi. 10, 11. 


Want can quench the eye’s bright grace. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 28. 
The luxury of one class is counterbalanced by the indi- 
gence of another. Thoreau, Walden, p. 38. 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Gray, Elegy, st. 13. 
Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. ... 
My strength is waned now that my need is most. 
Edwin Arnold, Light of Asia, vi. 73, 113. 
9 απᾶ 3. ... ogy ae 
poverty-grass (pov ’ér-ti-gras), n. A low 
branching grass, Aristida dithotoma, common 
in the eastern and central United States: so 
named as inhabiting poor soils. The name is 
sometimes extended to the genus. 
poverty-plant (pov’ér-ti-plant), π. A cista- 
ceous plant, Hudsonia tomentosa, a little heath- 
like shrub of sandy shores. [New Jersey. ] 


verty-stricken, poverty-struck (pov’ér-ti- 
xiii. μη, -struk R ὁ ὃς 


),α.. Reduced to a state of pov- 
erty; suffering from the effects of poverty; 
needy; indigent, 

Poverty-stricken, hunger-pinched, and tempest-tortured, 
it [the pine] maintains its proud dignity, grows strong by 
endurance, and symmetrical by patient struggle. 

H. Macmillan, quoted in Word-hunter’s Note-book, iv. 
poverty-weed (pov’ér-ti-wéd), m. The purple 
cow-wheat, Melampyrum arvense, a deleterious 


poverty-weed 


ain-field weed with showy red and yellow 
owers. [Isle of Wight. ] 
povey (puv’i), ». The white owl, or barn-owl. 
C. Swainson. [Gloucestershire, Eng. ] 
pow! (pou), ”. A Seotch form of poll. 


But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 
Burns, John Anderson. 


pow} (pou), interj. A variant of pooh. 


Vir. The gods grant them true! 
Vol. True! pow, wow. 


powan, ”. Same as pollan. [Scotch.] 
powder (pou’dér), ». [Early mod. E. also 
x pouder, poulder; < ME. powder, powdyr, powdur, 
pouder, poudre, dust, powder (= D. poeder, hair- 
powder, = MLG. puder, pudel, powder, = G. pu- 
der = Sw. puder = Dan. pudder, hair-powder), < 
OF. poudre, poldre, puldre, pouldre, Β'. poudre = 
Sp. polvo, pdlvora = Pg. po, polvora = It. polve, 
polvere = D. pulver = MLG. pulver = MHG. pul- 
ver, bulver, G. pulver = Sw. Dan. pulver, pow- 
der, ς L. pulvis (pulver-), ML. also pulver, dust, 
porrlers ef. pollen, fine flour (see poilen). From 
. pulvis are also ult. E. pulverize, pulverulent, 
ete.] 1. Fine, minute, loose, uncompacted par- 
ticles, such as result from pounding or grinding 
a solid substance; dust. 


On his face than fell he downe, 
And kest pouder open his croune. 
oly Rood (ed. Morris), p. 66. 


The poudre in which myn herte ybrend shal turne, 
That preye I the thow tak, and it conserve 
Ina vesselle that men clepeth an urne, 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 309. 


Therfore, whan thei wil schryven hem, thei taken Fyre, 
and sette it besyde hem, and casten therin Poudre of 
Frank encens. Mandeville, 'V'ravels, p. 120. 


They [the Indians] haue amongst them Physicians or 
Priests, whose dead bodies they burne with great solemni- 
tie, and make poulder of the bones, which the kinsmen a 
yeare after drink. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 774. 


2. A preparation or composition, in the form of 
dust or minute loose particles, applied in vari- 
ous ways, as in the toilet, etc.: as, hair-powder; 
face-powder. 


The fische in a dische clenly that ye lay 
With vineger and powdur ther vppon, thus is vsed ay. 
Babees Book (i. E. T. 8.), p. 159. 


8. A composition of saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal, mixed and granulated: more particu- 
larly designated gunpowder (which see). 


These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 6. 10. 


Like their great Marquis, they could not 
The smell of powder bide. 
Marquis of Huntley's Retreat (Child’s Ballads, VII. 272). 


4. Seasoning, either of salt or of spices.—5. 
A medical remedy, or a dose of some medical 
remedy, in the form of powder, or minute loose 
or uncompacted particles: as, he has to take 


three powders every hour.— Antacid powder, com- 
pound powder of rhubarb.— Antimonial powder, oxid 
of antimony and precipitated calcium phosphate. Also 
called James's ee ences powder, cinnamon, 
ginger, and cardamom, with or without nutmeg.—Brass- 
powder. See brass1.—Compound chalk powder, pre- 
pared chalk, acacia, and sugar.— Compound efferves- 
cing powder, a compound of two ingredients (35 grains 
of aric acid and a mixture of 40 grains of sodium bi- 
carbonate with 120 grains of potassium and sodium tar- 
trate) dissolved separately and the solutions mixed im- 
mediately before use. Also called Seidlitz powder.— 
Compound licorice powder, senna, gl ie er and 
sugar, with or without fennel and washed su phur.—Com- 
pound powder of catechu, catechu, kino, rhatany-bark, 
cinnamon-bark, and nutmeg.—Compound powder of 
peepee, morphine, camphor, glycyrrhiza, and precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate. Also called 7’'ully’s powder.— 
Compound powder of opium, opium, black pepper, gin- 
ger, caraway-fruit, and tragacanth.—Compound pow- 
der of rhubarb, rhubarb, magnesia, and ginger.— Com- 
pound powder of tragacanth, tragacanth, gum acacia, 
starch, and sugar.—Cubical powder. Same as cube- 
.—Cyanide powder. See cyanide.—Detonat- 
powders. See detonating.—Dover’s powder, the 
more common name for powder of ipecac and opium. 
As originally prepared by the English physician Thomas 
Dover (died 1742), it was composed of potassium nitrate 
and sulphate, each 4 parts, opium, ipecac, and licorice- 
root, each μμ... powder. Same as soda 
powder.—Flour of powder. See flowr.— ating 
powders. Same as detonating powders.—Goa powder. 
{So called from the Portuguese colony of Goa in India, 
where the substance, imported from Bahia in Brazil, ap- 
pears to have been introduced about the year 1852.) A 
powder found in the longitudinal canals and interspaces of 
the wood of Vouwacapoua araroba (Andira araroba of 
Aguiar), a tree growing in Brazil and the East Indies. Its 
color varies from ocher to chocolate-brown, It has a bit- 
ter taste, and is a remedy for skin-diseases. It consists 
chiefly of chrysarobin, and is used for the preparation of 
chrysophanic acid. Also called chrysarobin.—James’s 
powder, a celebrated nostrum of Dr. James, an English 
physician (died 1776), composed of calcium phosphate and 
antimony oxid. The phrase is often used for antimonial 
powder.— Jesuits’ powder. See Jesuit.— Knox’s pow- 


Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 157. 
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der, chlorinated lime.— Mealed powder, powder pul- 
verized by treatment with alcohol. Also called meal- 
wder. HE. H. Knight.—Mica-powder. See mica?.— 
olded powder, a gunpowder whose grains are formed 
in a mold.— Oilstone-powder. See oilstone.— Portland 
powder, gentian-root, aristolochia-root, germander, 
ground-pine, and lesser centaury.— Powder of Algaroth, 
the powder precipitated from the aqueous solution of the 
terchlorid of antimony by an excess of water. It is chiefly 
composed of the oxychlorid.— Powder of aloes and ca- 
nella, socotrine aloes and canella, Also called hiera-picra. 
— Powder of ipecac and opium, ipecac 1 part, opium 1 
part, and sugar of milk (or potassium sulphate) 8 parts: a 
powder widely used as an anodyne diaphoretic under the 
more common name of Dover’s powder.— Powder of iron, 
reduced iron.— Powder of projection. See projection.— 
Powder of sympathy. Same as sympathetic powder.— 
Prismatic powder, 2 gunpowder adapted for heavy can- 
non. The grains are hexagonal prisms, with six cylindrical 
holes pierced parallel to the axis and symmetrically dis- 
posed around it. In putting up the cartridges, the prisms 
are arranged so that the orifices are continuous through- 
out the length.— Seidlitz powder. Same as compound 
effervescing powder.— Smokeless powder. See gunpow- 
der.— Soda powder, sodium bicarbonate 30 grains, tar- 
taric acid 26 grains,— Styptic powder, alum, gum acacia, 
and colophony,or argil, tragacanth, and colophony.—Sym- 
pathetic powder, a powder ‘‘said to have the faculty, if 
applied to the blood-stained garments of a wounded per- 
son, to cure his injuries, even though he were at a great 
distance at the time. A friar, returning from the East, 
brought the recipe to Europe somewhat before the middle 
of the seventeenth century” (0. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, 
p. 8).— Talcum powder, powdered soapstone: used asa 
local application for inflamed and chafed surfaces.— Ten- 
nant’s powder, chlorinated lime.—To fluff powdert. 
See Πι[”.-- "3 powder. Same as compound pow- 
der of morphine: so named from Dr. William Tully, an 
American physician, who originated it.—Vienna pow- 
der, potassa and lime.—Vigo’s powder, red oxid of 
mercury.— Violet powder, a toilet-powder made of pul- 
verized starch scented with so-called violet extract. 
powder (pou’dér), v. [Early mod. E. also pou- 
der, poulder, pouldre; < ME. powderen, poudren 
(= D. poederen, powder, = MLG. puderen, sea- 
son, spice, = G. pudern = Sw. pudra = Dan. pu- 
dre, powder), < OF. poudrer, pouldrer, poldrer, F. 
oudrer = Sp. polvorear, < ML. pulverare, pow- 
er, < L. pulvis ( pulver-), powder: see powder, n. ] 
1. trans. 14. To reduce to powder; pulverize; 
triturate; pound, grind, or rub to fine particles. 


And, were not hevenly grace that did him blesse, 
He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 12. 
2. To sprinkle with powder, dust, ashes, ete.; 
specifically, to put powder upon: as, to powder 
the hair or the face. 
Thou sal make sorow in goddes sight ; 
Fall to erth and powder the. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 65. 
If the said Ambassador were here among us, he would 
think our modern Gallants were also mad, . . . because 
they ash and powder their Pericraniums all the Year long. 
_ Howell, Letters, iv. 5. 
He came back late, laid by cloak, staff, and hat, 
Powdered so thick with snow it made us laugh. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 15. 


3. Tosprinkle with salt, spices, or other season- 
ing; hence, to corn; pickle. 


Seththe sche brougt hom in haste 
Ploverys poudryd in paste. 
Sir Degrevant, 1. 1402. 
If thou embowel me to-day, 11] give you leave to pow- 
der me and eat me too to-morrow. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 112. 
One amongst the rest did kill his wife, powdered her, 
and had eaten part of her before it was knowne. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 12. 
4, To sprinkle as with powder; stud; orna- 
ment with a small pattern, continually re- 
peated. 
No patchwork quilt, all seams and scars, 
But velvet, powder’d with golden stars. 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Dream. 


5. To whiten by some application of white ma- 


terial in the form of a powder: thus, lace which © 


has grown yellow is powdered by being placed 
in a packet of white lead and beaten.—6, Το 
scatter; place here and there as if sprinkled 
like powder: as, to powder violets on a silk 
ground, 
pg Ears i caret νὰ 
ered & etwene, 
Perit adistenatide ves (ed. Morris), i. 44. 
II. intrans. 1. To fall to dust; be reduced 
to powder.— 2. To apply powder to the hair or 
face; use powder in the toilet. 
wees nirveee a ο to _ pe) ον a 
t a ering was performed, 
weekly operation of shaving an Py’ Uda, Matvaret, is 
3, To attack violently; make a great stir. 


Whilst two companions were disputing it at sword’s 
μυ. down comes a kite powdering vpon them, and gob- 


ets up both. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
He had done wonders before, but now he began νο» 
der away like a raving giant. ens, 


powder-blower (pou’dér-bl6’ér),. 1. Asur- 
gical instrument for pach 3 ai upon a 
diseased part.— 2. Α΄ small bellows, or com- 


powder-flask (pou’ dér- flask), n. 


powder-flask 


pressible bulb, with a long and slender nozle, 
used for blowing insect-powder into crevices, 
or among aphides, etc., which infest green- 
house-plants; an insect-gun. 
powder-box (pou’dér-boks), m. A box in which 
owder is kept. Especially —(a) A box for toilet-pow- 
er, large enough to contain a puff. 


Betty, bring the powderbox to your lady; it gives one a 
clean look (tho’ your complexion does not want it) to en- 
liven it. Steele, Lying Lover, iii. 1. 
(6) A box for powder or sand used on the writing-table, 
generally rather small and with a cover pierced with holes. 
Compare pounce-box. 

powder-cart (pou’dér-kirt),. A two-wheeled 
covered cart that carries powder and shot. for 
artillery. 


powder-chamber (pou’dér-chaim’bér), ». See 
chamber, 5 (0) (2). 
powder-chest (pou’dér-chest),n. A small box 


or, case charged with powder, old nails, etc., 
formerly secured over the side of a ship and 
discharged at an enemy attempting to board, 
powder-division (pou’dér-di-vizh’on), ». On 
8 man-of-war, a division of the crew detailed 
to supply ammunition during action. 
powder-down (pou’dér-doun), n. In ornith., 
certain down-feathers or plumule, technically 
called pulviplumes, which grow indefinitely, and 
continually break down at their ends into.a kind 
of powdery or scurfy exfoliation. Such plumules are 
not found on most birds ; they occur in various represen- 
tatives of the raptorial, psittacine, and gallinaceous tribes, 
and especially in the heron tribe and some other wading 
birds, where they form matted masses of peculiar texture 
and appearance, called der-down tracts or patches. . 
These tracts are definite in number and situation in the 
several kinds of birds on which they occur. Thus,in the true 
herons, there are three pairs, one on the lower back over 
each hip, one on each side of the lower belly under each hip, 
and one on each side of the breast: along the track of the 
furcula. Bitterns have two pairs (none under the hips) ; 
boatbills have one extra pair over the shoulder-blades. 


powdered (pou’dérd), a. 1. Having the appear- 


ance of powder, or of a surface covered with 
fine powder: as, a powdered glaze in porcelain; 
in zodl., marked as if powdered or dusted over: 
as, the powdered quaker, Teniocampa gracilis, a 
moth; the powdered wainscot, Simyra venosa, a 
moth.—2, Ornamented with a'small pattern, as 
a flower or the like, continually repeated. This 
sort of design differs from diaper in not covering the sur- 


face so completely, and in showing the pattern isolated 
with background between. . 


3. In her., same as semé.—4. Burnt in smok- 


ing, as a herring.— Powdered gold, aventurin. 
POEs Ae (pou’dér-flag), n, A plain rectan- 
gular red flag hoisted at the fore, to denote 
that the vessel is taking in or discharging 
powder. Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 676. 
A flask in 
which gunpowder is carried. The powder-flask was 
developed from the earlier powder-horn. It was made of 
metal, of a size convenient for handling and carrying about 
the person, in shape eer 4 something like a flattened 
Florence flask, and fitted with a special device for measur- 
ing and cutting off a charge of powder to be dropped into 
the fowling-arm. The powder-flask has nearly disappeared 
with the disuse of the old-fashioned muzzle-loading shot- 
gun and the invention of special contrivances for loading 
shells or cartridges. 





Powder-horns. 
1, of stag’s hort, r7th or z8th century; 2, of cow’s horn, | 





powder-gun 


powder-gun (pou’dér-gun), 2. 
for diffusing insect-powder. 

powder-horn (pou’dér-hérn), π. A powder- 
flask made of horn, usually the horn of an ox 
or cow, the larger end fitted with a wooden or 
metal bottom, and the small end with a mov- 
able stopper or some special device for mea- 


suring out a charge of powder. Whenever gun- 
powder has been used for loading apart from cartridges 
and the like, powder-horns have been common. See cut 


on preceding page. 
The father bought a powder-horn, and an almanac, and 


a comb-case; the mother a great fruztower, and a fat 
amber necklace. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iv. 8. 


powder-hose (pou’dér-h6z), n. A tube of strong 
linen filled with a combustible compound, used 
for firing mines; a fuse. 
powderiness (pou’dér-i-nes), η. The state or 
property of being powdery, or of being divided 
into minute particles; resemblance to powder; 
pulverulence. 
powdering (pou’ dér-ing), ». [Verbal n. of 
owderyv.] 1. pl. Small pieces of fur pow- 
ered or sprinkled on other furs, in resemblance 


to the spots on ermine; also, bands of ermine. 
Powderings have been worn on the capes of the robes of 
English peers as part of the insignia of rank; and the de- 
sign has been often reproduced in heraldic bearings. 


A dukes daughter is borne a Marchionesse, and shall 
weare as many Poudringes as a Marchionesse. 
Booke of Precedence(E. E. T. Β,, extra ser.), i. 14. 


2. Decoration by means of numerous small 
figures, usually the same figure often repeated. 
See powdered, 2. 
powdering-gown (pou’dér-ing-goun), n. A 
loose gown formerly worn by men and women 
to protect their. clothes when having the hair 
powdered; a dressing-gown. 
I will sit in my library, in my night-cap and powdering- 
gown, and give as much trouble as I can. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xv. 


powdering-mill (pou’dér-ing-mil), η. A grind- 
ing- or pulverizing-mill, as for ore, snuff, ete. 
powdering-tub (pou’dér-ing-tub), n 1. A tub 
or vessel in which meat is corned or salted,— 
2. A heated tub in which an infected lecher 
was cured by sweating. | 
From the powdering-tub of infamy 


Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 
Doll Tearsheet. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 79. 


powder-magazine (pou’dér-mag-a-zén’), n. 1. 
A place where powder is stored, as a bomb- 
proof building in fortified places, ete.—2. A 
specially constructed place on board a man- 
of-war for the storage and issue of explosives. 
See magazine, 1. 


An instrument 


powder-man (pou’dér-man),. 1. On a man- *< OF. poer, agg poueir, pooir, povoir, 


of-war, a member of a gun’s crew detailed to 
fetch powder for the gun.— 2, A man in charge 
of explosives in an operation of any nature re- 
quiring their use. 

In driving the heading, each of the three shifts is made 


up of a boss, 4 drill men, 4 helpers on drills, 1 powder man, 
1 car man, and 2 laborers. Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LIV. 85. 


powder-mill (pou’dér-mil), », A mill in which 
gunpowder is made. 
powder-mine (pou’dér-min),”. An excavation 
filled with gunpowder for the purpose of blast- 
ing rocks, or for blowing up an enemy’s works 
in war. 
powder-monkey (pou’dér-mung’ki), . A boy 
employed on ships to carry powder from the 
magazine tothe guns. [Obsolete or colloquial. ] 
One t feigns that the town is a sea, the playhouse a 
ship, the manager the captain, the players sailors, and the 
orange-girls powder-monkies. 
Sir J. Hawkins, Johnson (ed. 1787), p. 195. 
powder-paper (pou’dér-pa’pér), n. A substi- 
tute for gunpowder, consisting of pee impreg- 
nated with a mixture of potassium chlorate, ni- 
trate, prussiate, and chromate, powdered wood- 
charcoal, and a little starch. It is stronger than 
gunpowder, produces less smoke and less recoil, and is not 
so much affected by humidity. 
ρω (pou’dér-plot), π. See gunpowder 
plot, under gunpowder. 
powder-post (pou’dér-pdst), . Wood decayed 
to powder, or eaten by a worm which leaves its 
holes full of powder. [Loeal, U. 5.] 
The grubs of the law have gnawed into us, and we are 
all powder-post. . S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 
powder-prover (pou’dér-pré’vér), π. ’ Α device 
or apparatus for testing the efficiency of gun- 
powder; a ballistic pendulum; an eprouvette. 
powder-puit (pou’dér-puf), π. 1. A soft fea- 
thery ball, as of swansdown, by which powder 
is applied to the skin.— 2, Same as pluff, 2. 
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powder-room (pou’dér-rém), η. The room in 
a ship in which gunpowder is kept. See maga- 
zine, 1. 

powder-scuttle (pou’dér-skut’1), ». A small 
opening in a ship’s deck for passing powder 
from the magazine for the service of the 
guns. 

powder-shoot (pou’dér-shét), n. A canvas tube 
for conveying empty powder-boxes from the 
gun-deck of a ship to a lower deck. 

powder-traitort (pou’dér-tra’tor), n. 
spirator in a gunpowder plot. 

When he has brought his design to perfection, and dis- 

posed of all his materials, he lays his train, like a powder- 


traitor, and gets out of the way, while he blows up all those 
that trusted him. utler, Remains, II. 4538. 


powder-treasont (pou’dér-tré’zn), ». Conspir- 
acy involving the use of gunpowder; a gun- 
powder plot. 


Powdertreason surpasses all the barbarities of the Hea- 
thens. Bacon, Works (ed, 1765), III., Index. 


How near were we going in ’88, and in the powder-trea- 
son? Rev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 90. 


powdery (pou’dér-i), a. [< powder + -y1.] 1. 
In the form of powder; resembling powder in 
the fineness of its particles; pulverulent. 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow 


That rises up like smoke. 
; -Wordsworth, Lucy Grey, ii. 85. 


The niched snow-bed sprays down 
Its powdery fall. M. Arnold, Switzerland, ii. 
The bee, 
Of: are lon sid, and μη λάμ 

οἱ $ ουν, Under the Willows. 

2. Sprinkled or covered with powder; specifi- 

cally, in bot. and zool., covered with a fine bloom 

or meal resembling powder; powdered; fari- 
nose. 

News is often dispersed as thoughtlessly and effectively 


as that pollen which the bees carry off (having no ideahow 
powdery they are). | George Eliot, Middlemarch, ΤΙ. 191. 


Delicate golden auriculas with powdery leaves and stems. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 291. 
3. Friable; easily reduced to powder. 


rown spar which holds iron is found amongst 
the yh ae ce Woodward, ‘On Fossils, 
Powdery grape-mildew. See grape-mildew. 
powdike (pou’dik), ». A dike made in a marsh 
or fen for carrying off its waters. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
By statute of 22 Hen. VIII. ο. 11, perversely and mali- 


ciously to cut down or.destroy the powdike in the fens of 
Norfolk and Ely is felony. Blackstone, Com., IV. xvii. 


powet, .and v. An obsolete form of pawl. 
power! (pou’ér, pour), . [< ME. poer, pouer, 
. pou- 
vow = Pr. Sp. Pg. ρε = It. potere, power, 
prop. inf., be able, < ML. *potere, for L. posse, 
be able: see potent.] 1. In general, such an 
absence of external restriction and limitation 
that it depends only upon the inward deter- 
mination of the subject whether or not it will 
act, 
Knowledge itself is a power whereby he [God] knoweth. 
Bacon, Of Heresies. 
2. An endowment of a voluntary being where- 
by it becomes possible for that being to do or 
effect something. The power is said to belong to the 
being exercising it, and to be a power to act or of acting 
in a specified way. The person or thing affected by the 


action is said to be under the power of the subject, which 
is said to have power over or upon that object. 


Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
Iump to make one vessel unto honour and another unto 


A eon- 


dishonour? | Rom. ix. 21. 

And brought thee out of the land of Egypt with his 

mighty power. Deut. iv. 36. 
The devil hath power 


To assume a pleasing shape. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 


I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, Int. 


Not heaven upon the past has power. 
Dryden, Imit. of Horace, ITI. xxix. 
3. A property of an inanimate thing or agency, 
especially a property of modifying other things. 
Not that nepenthe which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Joveborn Helena 


Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 
Milton, Comus,.1, 675. 


The spot he loved has lost the power to please. 
Cowper, Retirement. 
Oralum styptics with contracting power. 
Pope, R. of the L., ii, 181. 
4. Used absolutely, with specification of the 
effect: (a) The property whereby anything ful- 
fils its proper functions well or strongly: as, a 





power 


medicine of great power. 
for influencing others. 
Her beauty, grace, and power 
Wrought as a charm upon them. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
5. The ability or right to command or control ; 
dominion; authority; the right of governing. 

All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 

, Mat. xxviii. 18. 

There are some things which are issues of an absolute 
power, some are expresses of supreme dominion some are 
actions of a judge. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 24. 

All empire is no more than power in trust. 
Dryden, Abs, and Achit., i. 411. 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

Power means nothing more than the extent to which a 
man can make his individual will prevail against the wills 
of other men, so as to control them. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 213. 
6+. The domain within which authority or gov- 
ernment is-exercised; jurisdiction. 

No brewestere out of fraunchyse, ne may brewe wt-ynne 
the power of the Citee, English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 355. 
7. In law: (a) Legal capacity: as, the power 
to contract; the power of testation, or making 
a will. (6) Legal authority conferred, and en- 
abling one to do what otherwise he could not 
do; the dominion which one person may exer- 
cise over the property of another: as, the pow- 
er of an agent, which is his delegated authority 
to act in the name or on behalf of his Pee Pat. 
In Roman law, power (potestas), in its largest sense, was 
held to comprise the control of the head of the household 
over slaves, children, descendants, and wife. In its more 
limited sense, it was used for the control over children and 


descendants, the power over the wife being distinguished 
by the name manus. 


He had assumed no powers to which he was not entitled 
by his services and peculiar situation. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
Henry was a prince who had only to learn the extent of 
his powers in order to attempt to exercise them. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 253. 
(ο) In the law of conveyancing, an authority to 
do some act in relation to the title to lands or 
the creation of estates therein or to charges 
thereon, either conferred by the owner on an- 
other or reserved to himself when granting the 
lands or some interest therein; usually a pow- 
er of appointment, which is the conferring on a 
erson of the power of disposing of an interest 
in lands, quite irrespective of the fact whether 
or not he has any interest in the land itself. 
Digby. Τί the donee of the power has no interest in the 
land, the power is said to be collateral, as distinguished 
from a er appendant or appurtenant, as it is called 
when the interest he may dispose of must be carved out 
of or reduce his own interest; and from a power in gross, 
as it is called when the interest he may appoint will not 
take effect until his own interest has terminated: as, a 
power to a tenant for life to appoint the estate after his 
death among his children. A general power is one that may 
be exercised in favor of any one whatever, even the donee 
himself; a special or particular power can be exercised 
only in favor of a person or some of a class of persons 
specified in the document creating the power, or for speci- 


fied purposes: as, a power to sell, to exchange, to lease, 
and the like. 


8. A written statement of legal authority; a 
document guaranteeing legal authority. 

When I said I was empowered, etc., he desired to see 
my powers. Swift, Letter, Oct. 10, 1710. 
9}. Pecuniary ability; wealth. 


Eche brother other suster tht ben of the fraternite, gif 
he be of power, he schal geue somewhat in maintenance 
of the bretherhede, what hym lyketh. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 4. 


10. A large quantity; a great number. ([Col- 
log. ] 

I am providing a power of pretty things for her against 
I see her next. Richardson, Pamela, II. 389. (Davies.) 

They ate a power, and they drank bottle after bottle. 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 49. . 
11. (a) [Tr. of ML. potestas.] An active fac- 
ulty of the mind whose exercise is dependent 
on the will. : 

When is applied to the soul, it is used in a larger 
signification than faculty; for by it we designate the ca- 
pacities that are acquired, as well as those that are origi- 
nal. Porter, Human Intellect, § 36. 
(0) (Tr. of Li. potentia.] A capacity for acting 
or suffering in any determinate way. 

There are nations in the East so enslaved by custom that 
they seem to have lost all power of change except the capa- 
bility of being destroyed. W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, I. 105. 
12. In Aristotelian metaph., the state of being 
of that which does not yet exist, but is in germ, 
ready to exist, the general conditions of its ex- 
istence being fulfilled; the general principle of 
existence. 


We say in 
whole a part, 


(6) A gift or talent 


ye as in the wood a statue, and in the 
ecause it may be brought out; and a theo- 








power 


rem not yet discovered, but capable of discovery, which is 
the actuality. . . . Forasaperson building is to a builder, 
and the thing waking to the thing sleeping, and the see- 
ing to him who has his eyes shut though he has sight, and 
that which is severed from matter to matter, and work 
done to material unworked, so is act to power. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, viii. 6. 


19. In mech., that with which work ean be done. 
(a) Energy, whether kinetic or potential (as of a head of 
water or a steam-engine), considered asa commodity to be 
bought and sold in definite quantities. Hence (since this 
is usually provided in the kinetic form)— (6) Kinetic en- 
ergy. 


If the power with which a system is moving at any in- 
stant be denoted by T, its expression becomes T = ὁ mv. 
B. Peirce, Anal. Mechanics, p. 307. 


(c) The mechanical advantage of a machine. (d) A sim- 

emachine. (e) Mechanical energy as distinguished from 

d-labor. . 

14. In arith. and real alg., the result of multi- 
plying a quantity into itself a specified number 
of times. The first. power of a quantity is the quantity 
itself; the nth HOW ers where v is any positive integer, is the 
continued product of the quantity taken n times — that is, 
the quantity composed of n factors each equal to the quan- 
tity. A negative power, where n is a negative integer, is 
the reciprocal of the corresponding positive power : thus, 


ο-- 1 Ξ —. 

wr 
A fractional power is that root of the power of the quantity 
denoted by the numerator of the fraction which is denoted 


by the denominator: thus, z* is the nth root of 2, (See 
exponent.) Inimaginary algebra the definition of a power 
is extended. ; 

15. In geom., the square of the distance of a 
point from the point of tangency to a given cir- 
cle of a line through that point. This quantity 
is said to be the power of the poms with respect 
to the circle.—16, A spiritual being in general. 
Specifically [ p/.], in the celestial hierarchy, the sixth order 
of angels, ranking last in the second triad. The word 


translates the ᾿Εξουσίαι (Potestates) of Eph. i. 21 and Col. 
1. 16. See hierarchy. 


Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. 
Milton. 
The lord of spirits and the prince of powers. 
2 Mac. iii. 24. 


17. A person in authority or exercising great 
influence in his community. 


You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours, 
Gone slightly o’er low steps and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers. 

Shak., Hen, VIII, ii. 4, 113. 


Are all teachers? Are all powers? 1 Cor. xii. 29. 
A power is passing from the earth. Wordsworth. 
18. A government; a governing body. 


There is no power but of God; the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Rom, xiii. 1. 


19. That which has power; specifically, an 
army ΟΥ navy; a military or naval force; a host. 


Than com Merlin to Arthur, and bad hym sende for all 
his power in all haste with-oute taryinge. 
Merlin (&. E. T. 8.9, iii. 566. 
K. Rich. What says Lord Stanley, will he bring his power? 
‘Mess. My lord, he doth deny to come. 
K. Rich. Off with his son George’s head ! 
Shak., Rich. TIT, v. 8. 344, 


20. A token of subjection to power; inthe New 
Testament, a covering for the head; a veil. 


For this cause ought the woman to have power [a “sign 
of authority,” revised version] on her head because of the 
angels. 1 Cor. xi, 10. 


21. In optics, the degree to which an optical 
instrument, as a telescope or microscope, mag- 
nifies the apparent linear or (rarely) the super- 
ficial dimensions of an object.—22. The 
eyepiece of a telescope or the objective of a mi- 


croscope.— Absolute power, unlimited power; power 
uncontrolled by law.—Abutting power. See abut.— Ac- 
cumulation of power. See accumulation.—Active pow- 
er, See active.— Agonistic power, power in strife.—Ani- 
mal power. See animal.— te power, a faculty 
of the soul or mind.— Appetitive power, a faculty of de- 
siring.—Apprehensive power, faculty of cognition.— 
Artificial power, an art considered as a power.— Aug- 
mentative power, the power of growth.— Balance of 
power. See balance.—Civil power. Same as political 
power.— Cognoscitive power. Same as apprehensive 
power.— Comman ,directing, and executive pow- 
ers, three faculties of the mind, in the psychology of 
Aquinas, of which the first determines what shall be done, 
the last does it, and the second secures the correspondence 
of the action with the intention.—CGommensurable in 
power, in math. See commensurable.— Connate power, 
aifaculty possessed from birth, not developed by educa- 
tion.—Corporeal power, the virtue of an inanimate sub- 
stance or thing.— Creative power, the power of creating. 
—Docirine of enumerated powers, of implied pow- 
ers, See enumerate, inply.— ssive, entitative, ex- 
istent power. See the adjectives.—Essential pow- 
er, power in an essence to receive actual existence.— 
Existential power powat in a thing that actually exists 
to do or become somet ing.—Free power, a faculty which 
the mind is free to exercise or not.— Generative power, 
the faculty of propagating the kind.— Habitual power, 
power resulting from custom.—High power. See ob- 
jective, n., 3.—Impassive power, the power of resisting 
aforce tending to produce a change.— te power, 
a power not belonging to the soul.— Incommensurable 
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in power. See incommensurable.—In power, in control 
of the administrative and executive functions of a govern- 
ment: a phrase noting the position of ministers or politi- 
cal parties when a majority vote or some other influence 
has given them the ascendancy. 


In power a servant, out of power a friend. 
Lord Melcombe, quoted in Pope’s Epil. to Satires, ii. 161. 


He [Pitt] had often declared that, while he was in power, 
England should never make a peace of Utrecht. 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


Irrational power, as defined by the advocates of the 
freedom of the will, a power which is determined to one or 
another of two opposites, so that it either can act but can- 
not refrain, or can refrain but cannot act.— Judicial, jus- 
ticiary, legislative, locomotive power. See the ad- 
jectives.— Logical power, logical possibility ; the not in- 
volving any con ction.— Low power. See objective, 
n., 3.—Magnetic rotatory power. See magnetic.— 
Medicinal power, the power of healing.— Ministerial 
powers. See ministerial.—Mixed power, a power of 
changing the subject of the power itself; a power at once 
active and passive: mized act is used in an analogous 
sense. — Mowe pose See motive.—Natural power. 
(a) Power to produce a natural motion. (b) Power within 
nature, not supernatural. Also called physical power.— 
Nutritive power, power of assimilating nutriment.— 
Obedientiel power, the pewer of a person, an animal, or 
a thing to do that which is beyond his or its natural powers, 
in consequence of miraculous interposition.—Objective 
power. See objective.—Occult power, an occult virtue 
or property of a natural thing. See occult.— Passive 
power. See passive.— Perspective power, the faculty 
of supersensuous cognition.— Physical power. Same as 
natural power.— Police power. See police.— Political 
power, power of governing; influence in the govern- 
ment.—Power of attorney. See attorney2.— Power 
of contradiction, the power in an individual of being 
determined to one or the other of two contradictory 
predicates. The corresponding power in a genus to be 
determined to one or the other of two species is not 
called by this name.— Power of life and death, author- 
ity to inflict or to remit capital punishment.— Power of 
points. See pointl.— Power of sale, aclause inserted in 
securities for debt, conferring on the creditor a power to 
sell the subject of the security if the debt is not paid as 
precited ; also, in wills, conferring on the executor author- 
ity to convert property into money.— Power of the keys. 
See key1.— Power to license. See license,— Practical 
power, the power of doing something; the power conferred 
a practical science.— Pure power, force which wants 

all form; the state of first matter.— Rational pow, a 
faculty connected with the reason, as that part of the soul 
which distinguishes man from the beasts.— Real power, 
a power of doing, or suffering, or becoming : opposed to 
logical power.—Receptive power. Same as subjective 
er.—Resolving power. See objective, n., 3.—Rhetor- 

cal power, the power of eloguence.—Rotatory power. 
See rotatory.— Sensitive power, the capacity of sensa- 
tion.— Signatory power. See signatory.—Sovereign 
power, the supreme power in astate.— Subjective pow- 
er, the capability of a subject of receiving contradictory 
predicates, or of being determined in different ways: usu- 
ally confounded with passive power.—The powers, the 
great powers of Europe, in modern diplomacy, phrases 
esignating the principal nations of Europe. The great 
para long recognized were Great Britain, France, Aus- 
ria, Prussia, and Russia. Later Prussia was replaced by 
the new German Empire, Italy was recognized, and in 1887 
Spain was admitted to the European concert.— Transmu- 
tative power, the power of producing a change in an ob- 
ject.—Treaty-making power. See treaty.— Violent 
power, the power of producing violent motion.— Vital 
power) the power of living. =Syn. Power, Strength, Force. 
ower and strength may be active or inactive; force is ac- 


tive. Strength is rather an inward capability; force an powerlessly (pou’ér-les-li), adv. 


outward ; power may be either: we speak of strength of 

character, power of habit, force of will; strength of tim- 

ber, power of a steam-engine, force of a projectile. 
power’t, a. An obsolete form of poor. 


power?}, v. An obsolete form of pour. 


powerablet(pou’ér-a-bl), a. [< power! + -able.] power scan (pou’ér-l6m), η. 


Endowed with power; powerful. 
That you may see how powerable time is in altering 
tongs as all things else. Camden, Remains, Languages. 
poweration (pou-e-ra’shon), ». [ς power! + 
-ation.}] Agreat quantity. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. } 


power-capstan (pou’ér-kap’stan), η. See cap- 
stan. 
powered (pou’érd), a. [< power + -ed2.] Ἠαν- 


ing power (of a specified kind or degree): used 
especially in eomposition: as, high-powered or 
low-powered rifles or guns. The measure of a gun’s 


power is its muzzle-energy, determined from the muzzle- 
velocity and weight of the projectile. In many modern 


guns the muzzle-velocity is from 2200 to 2600 feet per powldront, η. 


second and such guns are classed as high-powered. 
powerful (pou’ér-fil), a. [< power + -ful.] 
1, Exerting great force er power; able to pro- 
duce great physical effects; strong; efficient: 
as, a powerful engine; a powerful blow; a pow- 
erful medicine. 
The cedar... . 
Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
Shak., 3 Hen, Υ1., v. 2. 15. 


When first that sun too powerful beams displays, 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays. 
: Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 470. 


2. Having great authority; puissant; potent; 
mighty: as, a powerful nation. 
The Lords of Ross, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 


With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 
ce Shak. Rich, I1., ii. 2. 55. 


powerlessness (pou’ér-les-nes), 10. 


powitch caer Ten) Nn. 


powsowdy 


He that had seen Pericles lead the Athenians which 
way he listed haply would have said he had been their 
prince; and yet he was but a powerfull and eloquent man 
in a Democracy. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
3. Characterized by great intellectual power. 

In his turn, he knew to prize 
Lord Marmion’s powerful mind, and wise. 
Scott, Marmion, iv. 19. 
4. Having great influence or moral power; 
cogent; efficacious. 
_God makes sometimes a plain and simple man’s good 
life as powerful as the most eloquent sermon. 
Donne, Sermons, v. 
. What had I 
To oppose against such powerful arguments? 
Milton, 8. Α., 1. 862. 
5. Great; numerous; numerically large. Com- 
pare powerl, 10 [Colloq.] 

This piano, was sort o’ fiddle like—only bigger—and 
with a powerful heap of wire strings. 

' Carlton, New Purchase, II. 8. (Bartlett.) 
=§Syn, Puissant, forcible, cogent, influential; vigorous, 
robust, sturdy. 

powerful (pou’ér-fil), adv. [< powerful, a.] 
Very € as, powerful good; powerful weak. [Lo- 
eal, Ὁ. S.] 

powerfully (pou’ér-fil-i), adv. In a powerful 
manner; with great force or energy; potently; 
strongly. | 

All which, sir, though I most powerfully and potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set down. 

Shak. , Hamlet, ii. 2. 203. 

powerfulness (pou’ér-fil-nes), ». The charac- 

ter of being powerful; force; power; might; 
potency; efficacy. 

The powerfulness of Christ’s birth consists in this, that 
he is made of God. Donne, Sermons, iii. 

power-hammer (pou’ér-ham/ér), ». A ham- 
mer actuated by machinery. 

power-house (pou’ér-hous), n. In water-works, 
and other works in which machinery is driven 
by power from steam, electric, or other prime 
motors, a building especially provided to con- 
tain the prime motor or motors from which 
power is conveyed to the driven machinery by 
a main shaft and gearing, or by a belt or cable. 

power-lathe (pou’ér-laru), n. A lathe in which 
the live head-stock mandrel is driven by steam, 
water, or other power, independently of the 
operator. The transmission of power from line-shafting 
and counter-shafts to lathes is usually performed. by pul- 


ley-and-belt mechanism, variable speed being secured by 
cone-pulleys. 


powerless (pou’ér-les), a. [« power + -less.] 
Lacking power; weak; impotent; unable to 
produce any effect. 
I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love. 
hak., K. John, ii, 1. 15. 
With no will, 
Powerless and blind, must he some fate fulfil, 
Nor knowing what he is doing any more. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I, 403. 
In a power- 
less manner; without power; weakly. 
The state 
or character of being powerless; absence or 
lack of power. eet 
A'‘loom worked 
y water, steam, or some other mechanical 
power. 


power-machine (pou’ér-ma-shén”), n. A ma- 


chine actuated, by a mechanical force, as dis- 
tinguished from one worked by hand. 


Dower prvee (pou’ér-pres), π. A printing-press 


worked by steam, gas, or other mechanical 
agency, as distinguished from a hand-press. 
[Chinook Indian.] The 
Oregon crab-apple, Malus rivularis, a small tree 
often forming dense thickets, thé’ wood very 
hard, and the fruit eaten by the Indians. 


powke-needlet (pouk’né“dl), x. Same as pouke- 
ne 


An obsolete form of pauldron. 


powlert, 7. An obsolete form of poller. 
pownaget, η. 4 
powney (pou’ni), 1, 
powst, powsel}t. 
powse"t, 7. 
powsonedt, a. 
powsoningt, η. 
powsowdy (pou-sou’di), 7. 


An obsolete form of pannage. 
A Seotch form of pony. 
Obsolete forms of ρε]. 
An obsolete form of pulse?. 
See pounson. 

See pounsoning. 
[Also powsowdie ; 
appar.< pow1!, = polll, + sodden.] Any mixture 
of incongruous sorts of food. Specifically —(a) 
Sheep’s-head broth. ©) Porridge. (c) A Yorkshire pud- 


ding. (d) A mixed drink. See the quotation. (Prov. 
Eng. or Scotch in all uses.] 


The principal charm of the “gathering” [in Westmore- 
land] was not assuredly diminished to the men by the an- 
ticipation of excellent ale, . . . and possibly of still more 
excellent pow-sowdy (a combination of ale, spirits, and 
spices). De Quincey, Autobiog. Sketches, 11. 109, (Davies.) 


powste 


powstet, ~. See poust. 
powting-clotht, mn. A kerchief for the head or 
neck. 


A crosse-cloath, as er κό it, a powting-cloth, pla- 
ή Withals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 275. (Nares.) 


powwow (pou’wou), ». [Also pawaw, powah, 
ete. Algonkian paw waw’; Cree pawamino, to 
dream.] 1. As applied to the North Ameri- 
can aborigines: (a) A priest; a conjurer. 
When all other means fail to recover their sick, they 
send for their Pawaw or Priest, who, sitting down by 
them, éxpects a Fee, and works accordingly, calling some- 
times on one God, sometimes on another, beating his 
naked breast till he sweat and be almost out of breath. 
Hist., Geog., etc., Dict., ed. Collier, 2d ed. (1701), 8. v. 
[New York. 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or 
pow-wow. Longfellow, Miles Standish, i. 
Many a church member saw 1, walking behind the mu- 
sic, that has danced in the same measure with me when 
Somebody was fiddler, and, it might be, an Indian pow- 
wow or a Lapland wizard changing hands with us! 
Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, xxii. 


(0) A conjuration performed for the cure of dis- 
eases. (c) A dance, feast, or other public cele- 
bration preliminary to a grand hunt, a council, 
a war expedition, or some similar undertaking. 
Henee—2. Any uproarious meeting or confer- 
ence; a meeting where there is more noise than 
deliberation. [Collog., U. 5.] 
powwow (pou’wou), ο. i. [< powwow, π.] 1. 
As applied to the North American aborigines, 
to perform a ceremony with conjurations for 
the eure of diseases and for other purposes. 
And if any shall hereafter Powwow, both he that shall 
Powwow, & he that shall procure him to Powwow, shall 


pay 20s. apeece. 
T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 5. 
The Angekok of the tribe [of Esquimaux]. . . prescribes 


or pow-wows in sickness and over wounds. 
Kane, Arctic Explorations, xiii. 


Hence—2. To hold a consultation; deliberate 
over events. [Collog., U. 8,] 


We would go to the cave and pow-wow over what we had 
done. S. L. Clemens, Huckleberry Finn, iii. 


The young bucks, having had insufficient rations, are 
now outhuntingfor game. When they can, they will come 
in and pow wow with Generals Sheridan and Miles. 

New York Herald. 


3. To hold any noisy meeting. [Colloq., Ὁ. 9.] 

pox (poks), η. 
tion of pocks, 
characterized by eruptive pocks or pustules 
upon the body. Asused by the writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the word generally means 
smallpox, but also, and especially in later use, the French 
pox, or syphilis. See chicken-pox, smallpox, syphilis. 

In al the Ilandes of this Archipelagus rayneth the dis- 
ease of saynt Iob (whiche wee caule the frenche poxe) more 
then in any other place in the worlde. 

R. Eden, tr. of Antonio Pigafetta (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 260). 

A number here [in Egypt] be afflicted with sore eyes, 
either by the reflecting heat, the salt dust of the soyle, 
excessive venery: for the pocks is uncredible frequent 
among them. Sandys, Travailes, p. 85. 
A pox on,a pox of, a plague on: a mild imprecation much 
used by the old dramatists. 

Ros. O that your face were not so full of 0’s! 
Kath. A pox of thatjest! Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 46. 
I must needs fight yet; for I find it concerns me. 
A pox on't! I must fight. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 3. 


poxt (poks), v. t [< pox, π.] To communicate 
the pox or venereal disease to. 
Horace, ΠΠ. i, 84. 


pox-stone (poks’st6én), π. A very hard stone 
of a gray color found in some of the Stafford- 


Halliwell. 
[Also puy; by apheresis from OF. 


shire mines. 
poy (poi), ”. 


apoi, appoi, Ἐ. appui, support, prop: see appui 
1. A prop or support.— 2. A rope- 
Johnson.—3. A pole to impel 


and pew. ] 
dancers’ pole. 
or steer a boat. 


Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


poy-bird (poi’bérd), . Same as poe-bird. Wor- 


cester. 
poynadot, x. See poinado. 
poynauntt, a. An obsolete form of poignant. 
poynd}, v. t Anobsolete form of poind. 
poynet (poi’net), n. 
2. An aglet or tag. 
Also poinette. 


poynti, poyntet, η. and v. Obsolete forms of 


ointh, 
coviitellt, m Απ obsolete form of pointel. 
poyntementt, η. A variant of pointment. 
poyou (poi’ 6), 2. [Guarani 
banded. | 
sexcinctus, or D. encoubert. See armadillo, 1. 
poyset, η. An obsolete form of poise. 
poz (poz), a. Same as pos. 


oir, 


Pope, Imit. of 


1. A bodkin or punch.— 


oyu, yellow- 
The six-banded armadillo, Dasypus 
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I will have a regiment to myself, that’s poz. 
Thackeray, Catharine. 
poze}, v. An obsolete form of pose. 
pozzo (pot’sd), n.; pl. pozzi (se). 


It., a well, 
< L. puteus, a well: see piti.] 


enice, one 


ae 


δις 





of the curbs or heads of the cisterns which are 
filled with water from the neighboring main- 
land; a well-curb: a common abbreviation of 
vera di pozzo. 

pozzuolana (pot’sé-6-lii/ni), n. [It., also poz- 
zolana, < Pozzuoli: see def.] A material of 
voleanie origin, first found at Pozzuoli, near 
ae om and afterward in many other localities, 
and of great importance in the manufacture of 
hydraulic cement. It is a volcanic ash, generally 
somewhat pulverulent, of various colors, and of different 
qualities in different localities. It closely resembles in 
origin and quality the so-called trass of Germany and the 
Netherlands. These substances consist chiefly of silicate 
of alumina with a small percentage of the alkalis, oxids 
of iron, etc. For making cement. the pozzuolana is pul- 
verized and mixed with lime and sand. The use of this 
material was well known to the Romans, and the prepa- 
ration of hydraulic cemeht is described in detail by Vitru- 


vius. Also pozzolana, puzzolana, puzzuolana, puzzolite, 
n0. 


, - 9 . . 
pozzuolanic (pot’s-d-lan’ik), a. Consisting of 
or resembling pozzuolana. 


[An irreg. spelling and adapta- Dp. An abbreviation (a) of pages (as p. for 
pl. of pock: see pockl.] Adisease page); (b) of past participle or perfect participle; 


(c) of pianissimo. 


P.P.C, Anabbreviation of the French phrase 


pour prendre congé, ‘to take leave’: written 
upon a visiting-card to indicate that the bearer 
or sender is making a farewell eall or other- 
wise bidding farewell to the recipient of the 
card. Sometimes English 7. 7. L., to take leave, 
is used instead. 
ppr. An abbreviation of present participle. 
An abbreviation of pronoun. 
An abbreviation of Provengal. 
praam (prim), x. See pram}, 
practict (prak’tik), a. and. [I. a. Also prac- 
tick; <OF. practic, practiq, usually pratig, pra- 
tique, F. pratique = Pr. practic = Sp. prdctico 
= Pg. It. pratico (cf. D. praktisch = G. practisch, 
praktisch = Sw. Dan. praktisk), < LL. practicus, 
active, < Gr. πρακτικός, of or pertaining to ac- 
tion, concerned with action or business, active, 
practical, « πράσσειν (γ/ πραγ-), do. Cf. pragmat- 
ic, praxis, etc., from the same source, and see 
prat, praty, pretty. Il. n. 1. Also practick, 
practique, pratic, prattic, pratique, < ΜΕ. 
practike, practique, praktike, ς OF. practique, 
pratique, prattique, '. pratique = Pr. practica 
= Sp. Μάμας = Pg. It. pratica = D. prak- 
tijk = G. practik, praktik = Sw. praktik, < ML. 
practica, practical or familiar knowledge, ex- 
ecution, accomplishment, intrigue, practice, < 
Gr. πρακτική, practical knowledge, fem. of πρακ- 
τικός, practical: see I. Cf. practice and pra- 
κο I. a. 1. Concerned with action; prac- 
tical, as distinguished from theoretical. 
The art and practic part of life 


Must be the mistress to this theoric. 
a Shak., Hen. Vie i. wf δι. 
Discipline is the practick work of preaching directed and 
apply’d as is most requisite to particular duty. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 1. 


2. Skilled; skilful; practised. 
Right practicke was Sir Priamond in fight, 
And throughly skild in use of shield and speare. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 7. 
See if I hit not all their practic observance, with which 
they lime twigs to catch their fantastic lady-birds. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
II. η. 1. Practice, as opposed to theory; 
practical experience. 


practicability (prak’ ti-ka-bil’i-ti), n. 


practicable (prak’ti-ka-bl), a. 


practical 


Spareth for no man, 
And teche us yonge men of youre praktike. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 187. 
Poison thyself, thou foul empoisoner! 
Of thine own practique drink the theory! 
Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, iii. 2. 


2. One concerned with action or practice, as 
cpppeed to one concerned with theory. See 
the quotation. 

These Essenes were again divided into Practicks and 
Theoricks. The first spent their time in Handy-Crafts, 
the latter only in Meditation. The Practicks had Dinner 
and Supper ; the Theoricks, only Supper. 

Hist., Geog., etc., Dict., ed. Collier, 2d ed. (1701), s. v. 
[Essenes. 


[< prac- 
ticable + -ity (see -dility).] The state or charac- 
ter of being practicable; feasibility; capacity 
for being practised. 

They all attend the worship of the kirk, as often as a 
visit from their minister or the practicability of travelling 
gives them opportunity. Johnson, Jour. to Western Isles. 

This third method brings the attempt within the degree 
of practicability by a single person. 

Mason, Supplement to Johnson’s Dict., p. vi. 
[< F. praticable 
= Sp. practicable = Pg. praticavel = It. pratica- 
bile = G. Sw. Dan. praktikabel, < ML. *practica- 
bilis, < practicare, execute, practise: see prac- 
tise.]_ 1. Capable of being performed or ef- 
fected; performable; possible in point of exe- 
cution, 

It is sufficient to denominate the way practicable; for 
we esteem that to be such which in the trial oftener suc- 
ceeds than misses. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

In seeking the causes of change which worked through 
Solon, and also made practicable the reorganization he in- 
itiated, we shall find them to lie in the direct and indirect 
influences of trade. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 488. 

The rule for us, in whatever case, is one: to make the 
best practicable use of the best available means for think- 
ing truly and acting rightly. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 185. 


2. Capable of being practised. 


An heroick poem should be more like a glass of nature, 
figuring a more practicable virtue to us than was done by 
the ancients. Dryden. 


3. Capable of being used: as, a practicable 
road; a practicable breach. 


We descended the hill to the north, by a very easy way, 
practicable by camels. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 36. 


Nemours, finding it impossible to force the works in this 
quarter, rode along their front in search of some practica- 
ble passage. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 


4. In theat., capable of real use, in distinction 
from something merely simulated: as, a prac- 
ticable door, bridge, or window.—5. Suitable 
for practice, fulfilment, or execution; hence, 
desirable; advantageous. 


Naturally, people did not tell each other all they felt 
and thought about young Grandcourt’s advent; on no sub- 
ject is this openness found prudentially practicable. 

George Eviot, Daniel Deronda, ix. 


=Syn. 1. Practical, Practicable (see impracticable). Pos- 
sible, Practicable. Possible notes that which may or might 
be performed if the necessary powers or means can or 
could be obtained ; practicable is limited to things which 
may be performed by the means that one possesses or can 


ο ° 
practicableness (prak’ti-ka-bl-nes), x The 
character of being practicable; practicability. 
practicably (prak’ti-ka-bli), adv. In a practi- 
cable manner; with action or performance. 
practical (prak’ti-kal), a. [ς practic + -al.] 
1. Relating or pertaining to action, practice, or 


use: opposed to theoretical, speculative, or ideal. 
(a) Engaged in practice or action; concerned with mate- 
rial rather than ideal considerations. 


Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than the con- 
ferences which took place between the first literary man 
and the first practical man of the age... . The great 
poet would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, 
and the great king of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


(0) Educated by practice or experience: as, a practical 
gardener. (6) Derived from experience: as, practical 
skill; practical knowledge, ( sed, or such as may ad- 
vantageously be used, in practice; capabie of being used 
or turned to account ; contributing to one’s material ad- 
vantage; possessing utility. 


Time and experience may forme him to a more practical 
way than that he is in of University lectures and etudi- 
tion. Evelyn, Diary, March 5, 1673. 


Little Phoebe was one of those persons who possess, as 
their exclusive patrimony, the gift of practical arrange- 
ment, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
(e) Exemplified in practice. 

The moral code, while it expanded in theoretical catho- 
licity, had contracted in practical application. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 309. 


ὤ pent in practice; devoted to action or material pur- 
suits. 


The idea of a future life is one which we ourselves read 
into the Bible; the idea which we find there, pervading 


practical 


it from first to last, is one which belongs altogether to 
practical life. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 165. 


2. In effect and result; to all intents and pur- 
poses; equivalent to (something) in force or in- 
fluence; virtual: as, a victory may be a practi- 
cal defeat. 


That imagined ‘‘otherwise” which is our practical 
heaven. George Eliot, Middlemarch, IT, 49. 


We are not tobe guilty of that practical atheism which, 
seeing no guidance for human affairs but its own limited 
foresight, endeavours itself to play the god, and decide 
what will be good for mankind, and what bad. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 518. 


The great advantage of our practical republic over your 
avowedrepublic . . . isthe power of changing the actual 
ruler at any moment, while you must keep the chief ma- 
gistrate once chosen till the end of a fixed term. 

EH. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 390. 


Practical agriculture, arithmetic, chemistry, cog- 
nition, geometry, etc. Seethe nouns.— Practical con- 
‘viction, a conviction relating to morals or practice.— 
Practical joke, a jest carried into action ; a trick played 
upon a person, to annoy him and amuse the performers 
and others.— Practical podemens, the judgment that 
something can or ought to be done.—Practical know- 
ledge, knowledge the end of which is action.— Practical 
location, in the law of real property, the actual location 
or establishment (of a boundary-line) with the continued 
acquiescence of the adjoining owners.— Practical logic 
logic as an art teaching how to reason well.— Practical 
ποιον, the theory of the nature of duty and the 
end of living.—Practical meteorology, philosophy. 
possibility, power, etc. See the pouns.— Practical 
proposition, the statement of the solution of a problem. 
— Practical reason, the spinking will; the will deter- 
mining itself according to general laws; that which gives 
imperative laws of freedom.— Practical sentiments, 
sentiments accompanying the conative powers. =Syn. 1. 

Practical, Practicable. See impracticable. 
practicalist (prak’ti-kal-ist), ». [< practical 
+ -ist.] One who derives his knowledge from 


or relies upon experience or practice; an em- 


piric. [Rare.] 3 
practica. ity (prak-ti-kal’i-ti), n. [practical 
+ -ἴίμ.] The character of being practical, or 


concerned with material considerations; prac- 
ticalness. 

The fair Susan, stirring up her indolent enthusiasm into 
practicality, was very successful in finding Spanish lessons, 
and the like, for these distressed men. 

Carlyle, Sterling, x. (Davies.) 

practicalize (prak’ti-kal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

practicalized, ppr. practicalizing. [< practical 

+ -~ze.] To make practical; convert into ac- 
tual work oruse. [Rare.] 

While he [my father] saved me from the demoralizing 
effects of school life, he made no effort to provide me with 
any sufficient substitute for its practicalizing influences, 

J. 5. Mill, Autobiography, p. 37. 

practically (prak’ti-kal-i), adv. 1. In a prac- 
tical manner; from a practical point of view; 
by actual experience; not merely theoretically: 
as, to be practically acquainted with a business. 

Not childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, never 
feels practically that he is mortal. Lamb, New Year’s Eve. 


Differences of definition are logically unimportant; but 
practically they sometimes produce the most momentous 
effects. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 
2. In effect; actually, so far as results and re- 
lations are concerned; as a matter of fact. 

Eventually, the head executive agent [in Florence], nom- 
inally re-elected from time to time, but practically per- 
manent, became, in the person of Cosmo de’ Medici, the 
founder of an inherited leadership. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 488. 


Formally, the Imperial power was bestowed by a special 
grant of the Senate; practically, it was the prize of any 
Roman that could grasp it. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 337. 
practicalness (prak’ti-kal-nes), n. Practicality. 
practice, v. See practise. 
practice (prak’tis),. [Formerly also practise; 

ME. “practise, prattise ; < practice, practise, v.; 
a later noun taking the place of the earlier noun 
practic. The spelling practice (with ¢ instead 
of s) is appar. in conformity with practic, prac- 
tical, ete.) 1. Action; exercise; performance; 
the process of accomplishing or carrying out; 
performance or execution as opposed to spec- 
ulation or theory. 

It was with difficulty that he [Archimedes] was induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


We study Ethics, as Aristotle says, for the sake of Prac- 
tice ; and in practice we are concerned with particulars. 

Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 191. 

The world of practice depends on man in quite a differ- 

ent sense from that in which nature, or the world of expe- 

rience, does so. 7’. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 87. 


2. An action; act; preceeding; doing: in the 
plural, generally in a bad sense, 


Heauens make our presence and our practises 
Pleasant and helpfull to him. 


Shak., Hamlet (folio 1623), ii. 5. Practiced, practicer. 
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Loose principles, and bad practices, and extravagant de- 
sires naturally dispose men to endeavour changes and al- 
terations, in hopes of bettering themselves by them. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iv. 


9, Frequent or customary performance ; habit ; 
usage; custom. 


When I was a Student as you are, my Practice was to 
borrow rather than buy some sort of Books. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 21. 


He [a Maronite priest] prepared a supper for us, and we 
lay on the top of the house, which is a very common prac- 
tice in this country during the summer season. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 99. 


4. The regular pursuit of some employment or 
business; the exercise of a profession; hence, 
the business of a practitioner: as, to dispose of 
one’s practice; a physician in lucrative prac- 
tice. 


Some lawyers are already said to be called upon either 
to bring certificates of their communicating, or to pay 
their fines and give over their practice. 

Court and Times of Charles I, I. 65. 


His predecessor in this career had ‘‘bettered ” himself 
. . . by seeking the practice of some large town. 
Trollope, Doctor Thorne. 


5. Exercise for instruction or discipline; train- 
ing; drill: as, practice makes perfect. 


Proceed in practice with my younger daughter; 
She ’s apt to learn and thankful for good turns, 
Shak., T. of the ., ii. 1. 165. 


Practice is the exercise of an art, or the application of a 
science, in life, which application is itself an art, for it is 
not every one who is able to apply all he knows. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 


6. The state of being used; customary use; ac- 
tual application. 


Reduc’d to practice, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 
Cowper, Conversation, Ἱ. 199. 


7. Skill acquired through use; experience; 
dexterity. 


This disease is beyond my practice. 
Shak., Macbeth, ν. 1. 65. 


What practice, howsoe’er expert, ... 
Hath power to give thee as thou wert? 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxv. 


8. Artifice; treachery; a plot; a stratagem. 


And in this first yere also this realme was troubled with 
ciuile sedition, and the craftie practises of the Frenchmen. 
Grafton, Hen. IV., an. 1. 


His vows were but mere courtship ; all his service 
But practice how to entrap a credulous lady. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, i. 2. 


About this time were Practices plotted against Queen 
Elizabeth in behalf of the Queen of Scots, chiefly by Fran- 
cis Throgmorton, eldest Son of John Throgmorton, Justice 
of Chester. Baker, Chronicles, p. 362. 


But Vivien . . . clung to him and hugg’d him close 

And call’d him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright, 

But wrought upon his mood and hugg’d him close. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


9. In arith,, a rule for expeditiously solving 
questions in proportion, or rather for abridging 
the operation of multiplying quantities ex- 

ressed in different denominations, as when it 
is required to find the value of a number of 
articles at so many pounds, shillings, and pence 
each.—10, The form and manner of conduet- 
ing legal proceedings, whether at law, or in 
equity, or in criminal procedure, according to 
the principles of law and the rules of the court; 
those legal rules which direct the course of pro- 
ceeding to bring parties into court, and the 
course of the court after they are brought in. 


Bishop. Pleading is generally considered as another 
branch of the law, because it involves questions of sub- 
stantive right.—Corrupt and Illegal Practices Pre- 
vention Act. See corrupt.—In practice (or out of prac- 
tice). (a) In(ornot in) the actual performance or exercise 
(of some function or occupation): as, a physician who is in 
practice. (0) Hence, in possession of (or lacking) that skill 
or facility which comes from the continuous exercise of 
bodily or mental power.—Practice Act, a name under 
which are known statutes of several of the United States, 
regulating procedure of the courts in civil cases.— Prac- 
tice cases, practice reports, cases or reports of cases de- 
cided on questions of practice, as distinguished from those 
decided on the merits of controversies.—Privateer prac- 
tice. Same as privateerism.—To break of a habit or 
practice, See break.—To put in practice, to apply 
practically; execute; carry out. 


Their conceits are [not] the fittest things to bee put in 
prac or their own countenances [to] maintaine Plan- 
tations. 


=Syn. 3. Habit, Usage, etc. See custom.—5, Practice, 
Experience. Practice is sometimes erroneously used for 
ε tence, which isa much broader word. Practice is the 
repetition of an act: as, to become a skilled marksman by 
practice. ience is, by derivation, a going clear 
through, and may mean action, but much oftener views 
po poor as acted upon, taught, disciplined, by what be- 
s him. 


See practised, practiser. 


Our practices haue hitherto beene but assayes, and are Practice-ship (prak’tis-ship), m. A ship used 


still to be amended, Capt. John Smith, 


orks, I. 59, 


for the training of boys and young seamen. 


Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 242. , 


practise 


Sailing cutters cluster about a long wharf that reaches 
deep water, amd holds in safe moorings the practice-ship 
Constellation and the school-ship Santee. 


Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 168. 
practician (prak-tish’an),”. [< OF. practicien, 
praticien, Β'. praticien, a practiser, practitioner 
as adj. practising, practical; as practic + -ian. 
11. A practitioner. 
He was ane right Courticiane, 
An in the Law ane practiciane. 
Sir D. Lyndsay, Squyer Meldrum (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1536. 
2. One who practises or performs, in distine- 
tion from one who theorizes or speculates. 
They . . . must shun, on one hand, the blind pride of 
the fanatic theorist, and, on the other, the no less blind 
pride of the libertin 2 practician. 
Guizot, Hist. Civilization (trans., ed. Appleton, 1872), I. 84. 
practickt, α. and». See practic. 
practicst (prak’tiks),. [Pl. of practic.] The 
name formerly given to the reported decisions 
of the Court of Session in Scotland with refer- 
ence to their authority in fixing and proving 
the practice and consuetudinary rules of law. 
They are now termed decisions. Also practiques. 
The latter spoke disparagingly of Sir James Balfour’s 
“ practiques.” Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 60. 
practisantt (prak’ti-zant), ». [< OF. practi- 
sant, ppr. of practiser, practise: see practise, 
v.] One who practises or acts; an agent; es- 
pecially, an agent in treachery; a confederate. 
Here enter’d Pucelle and her practisants. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL., iii. 2. 20. 
practise, practice (prak’tis), v.; pret. and pp. 
practised, practiced, ppr. practising, practicing. 
[ς ME. practisen, prattisen (= D. praktiseren = 
Sw. praktisera = Dan. praktisere), < OF. prac- 
tiser, pratiser (ML. practizare), for the usual 
practiquer, pratiquer, F. pratiquer = Pr. prati- 
car = Sp. practicar = Pg. praticar = It. prati- 
care, < ML. practicare, praticare, do, perform, 
execute, propose, practise, exercise, be conver- 
sant with, contrive, conspire, ete., ς practica, 
ractical affairs, business, ete.: see practic. ]} 
. trans. 1. To put into action or practice; ex- 
ecute; perform; enact. 
I laugh to see your ladyship so fond 
To think that you have aught but Talbot’s shadow 


Whereon to practise your severity. 
Shak., 1 Hen.V1., ii. 3. 47. 
And (strange to tell !) he practis’d what he preach’d. 
Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, iv. 


He practised every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 15. 


Things learned on earth we shall practise in heaven. 
Browning, Old Pictures in Florence. 
2. To do or perform frequently or habitually; 
make a practice of; observe or follow usually: 
as, to practise the Christian virtues; to practise 
deception. 
The lawe of god is litel studied, . . . lesse kept & 
taught; but the olde testament for wynnyng of tythes & 


ofiryngis is sumwhat practised. 
Wyclif, Office of Curates (E. E. T. 8.), xxv. 


I have pardon’d, 
And pardon'd, and by that have made her fit 
To practise new sins, not repent the old. 
Beau. and Fi., King and no King, i. 1. 


Why the Essenes, as an orthodox Jewish sect, should 
have practised any secrecy, Josephus would have found it 
hard to say. De Quincey, Essenes, i. 


81. To make use of; frequent. 
The court he practised, not the courtier’s art. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 825. 

After having practised the Paris Coaches for four months, 
I once rid in the easiest Chariot of my Lord’s, which came 
from England. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 12. 
4. To exercise or pursue asa profession, art, 
or occupation: as, to practise law. 

2 Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes, then? 

Per, I never practised it. Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 71. 

The art of architecture continues to be practised with 
considerable success in parts of India remote from Euro- 
pean influence. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 35. 
5. To exercise one’s self in, with the object of 
acquiring skill or experience; study or learn by 
repeated performance: as, to practise a piece 
of music. 

Perhaps the ladies will condescend to heara march and 


chorus, which some recruits are practising against his 
majesty comes tothe camp. Sheridan(?), The Camp, ii. 3. 


I wish I had ever practised a love scene—I doubt I 
shall make a poor figure, Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 2. 
6. To cause to practise; teach by practice or 
exercise; train; drill. 

But practise him a little in men, and brush him ore with 


good companie, and hee shall out ballance those glisterers 
as much as a solid substance do’s a feather, or Gold Gold- 


lace. 
' Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Downe-right Scholler, 





practise 


Whoso is to rule over his passions in maturity must be 
practised in ruling over his anus during youth. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 206. 
So soon as knowledge of this kind has been attained, the 
captain practises his company in all the phases of war. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLITI. 24. 


7. Toscheme; plot, contrive craftily or treach- 
erously. 


My uncle practises more harm tome. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 20. 


What do youread? Is it yet worth your care, 
If not your fear, what you find practised there? 
B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 


8+. To influence; entice; tamper with; bribe. 


The Switzers, being practised under hand by a great 
summe of money,.. . did mutinously demand their pay. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 110. 


To practise the city into an address to the queen. Swift, 


9+. To make; construct; build. 


A door or window so called [Venetian] from being much 
practised at Venice, by Palladio and others. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 36, note. 

I copied an inscription set up at the end of a great road, 
which was practised through an immense solid rock by 
bursting it asunder with gunpowder. 

Walpole, To Richard West, Nov. 11, 1739. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To perform certain acts re- 
peatedly or usually; exercise, train, or drill 
one’s self: as, to practise upon the piano; to 
practise with the rifle—2. ‘To form a habit of 
action; act or do habitually; hence, to behave; 
conduct one’s self. 

I send you here a bullock which I did find amongst my 
bulls, that you may see how closely in time past the for- 
eign pees did practise about their prey. 

Bp. Latimer, Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc.), IT. 378. 


Verily, a man knows no more rightly than he practises. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 170. 


8. To exercise a profession; follow a vocation. | 


F’en Radcliffe’s doctors travel first to France, 
Nor dare to practise till they’ve learned to dance. 
' Pope, Imit. of Horace, ii. 1. 184. 
4. To experiment. 


T am little inclined to practise on others, and as little 
that others should practise onme. Sir W. Temple, Misc. 


5. To negotiate secretly; have a secret un- 
derstanding. 


Opechankanough the last yeare had practised witha King 
on the Easterne shore to furnish him with a kind of poi- 
son which onely growes in his Country, to poison vs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 71. 


One Mr. William Vassall had practised with such as were 
not members of our churches to take some course, . . . 
that the distinctions which were maintained here, both in 
civil and church estate, might be taken away. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 319. 


Syph. But what’s this messenger? 
Sem. I've practise with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Sempronius ave his friends. 
Addison, Cato, ii. 6. 


6. To use schemes or stratagems; conspire; 
plot. 
I was hated by some lewde Gunners, who, envying that 
T should haue the Title to be Master Gunner in Fraunce, 
practised against me, and gaue me poyson in drinke that 
night. E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 35. 
If he do not mightily grace himself on thee, he will 
practise against thee by poison. | 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 156. 


To whom he shows his uncle’s discontent, 
And of his secret dangerous practising. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 
You have practised on her, 
Perplext her, made her hal’ forget herself, 
Swerve from her duty to herself and us. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


practised, practiced (prak’tist), p.a. Skilled 
through practice; expert; proficient; experi- 
enced. 
The transportation of the company was committed to 
Captaine Christopher Newport, a Marriner well practised 


for the Westerne parts of America. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 150. 


A scholar and.a practiced controversialist. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


We know that it requires a practised and well-educated 
eye to distinguish between the capitals of the Pantheon 
of Agrippa and those last executed at Baalbec or Palmyra. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 177. 


= Syn. Experienced, versed, accomplished, proficient. 
practiser, practicer (prak’ti-sér), . [Early 

mod. E. also practyser, pratiser; < ME. practi- 

sour, praktisour, < OF. *practisour, ς practiser, 


practises or performs, or carries out in action 
or conduct. 


A champion roughe, and practyser 
Of vertue straite and sounde. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Epistles to Meecenas. 


If we pass to the professors and practicers of an higher 
philosophy, the Apostles and primitive Christians, who 
ever so overflowed with spiritual joy as they did? 

South, Sermons, IV. xi. 
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I therefore apprehend and do attach thee 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 
Shak., Othello, i. 2. 78. 


2. One who exercises a profession; a practi- 
tioner. 


And did him assaye his surgerye on hem that syke were, precocial, a. 6 
precognitum τε aievam), η.) pl. precog- 
[NL., 


Til he was parfit practisoure if any peril felle. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 107. 


He was a verray parfit praktisour. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 0. T., 1. 422. 
3. One who uses schemes or stratagem; one 
who plots; a conspirator. 
It is true that Buckingham and Suffolk were the practis- 


ers and contrivers of the duke’s death. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. xi 


Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great master-spirits did not want 
Detractors then, or practicers against them. 
B. Jonson, Apol. to Poetaster. 
practisourt, η. A Middle English form of prac- 
tiser. 
practitioner (prak-tish’on-ér), ». [Formerly 
practicioner for *practicianer, ς practician + 
-erl (the suffix unnecessarily added, as in musi- 
cianer, ete.).] 1. A practiser; one who acquires 
knowledge from actual practice; one who has 
practical experience. 
He that would be a practitioner in those affaires I hope 


will allow them not only needfull but expedient. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT, 252. 


Believe an old practitioner, whoever out of malice to a 
fellow servant carries α tale to his master shall be ruin- 
ed by a general confederacy against him. 

Swift, Directions to Servants in General. 
2. One who is engaged in the actual practice 
or exercise of any art or profession, as law or 
medicine. 


There are several Fictions still exercising powerful in- 
fluence on English jurisprudence which could not be dis- 


carded without a severe shock to the ideas, and consider- 


able change in the language, of English practitioners, 
Maine, Ancient Law, p. 27. 


The surgeon who has not sufficient courage to propose 

a useful operation, and sufficient skill to perform it, is as 

open to censureas the reckless practitioner who is swayed 
by the unworthy lure of notoriety. 

Μ. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, Pref., p. iii. 


31. One who uses schemes or artifices ; a plot- 
ter; a conspirator. 


There are some papistical practitioners among ο. 
Abp. Whitgift. 
General practitioner, one who practises both medicine 
and surgery. Formerly in England the general practi- 
tioner, also called surgeon apothecary or apothecary, was 
the ordinary family medical attendant, supplying drugs 
as well as advice to his patients. He was licensed to prac- 
tise by the Apothecaries’ Company (incorporated 1617), and 
was in rank below the physician or surgeon. This dis- 
tinction is now passing away, and the word general prac- 
titioner may be applied, as in the United States, to a phy- 
sician who practises also surgery and obstetrics. See 
apothecary. 
It was clear that Lydgate, by not dispensing drugs, in- 
tended to cast imputations on his equals, and also to ob- 
scure the limit between his own rank as a general practi- 


tioner and that of the physicians who, in the interests of preemaxillary, a. and n. 


the profession, felt bound to maintain its various grades, 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 18. 
practivet, a. [A variant, with accom. suffix 
-ive (as in active), of practic: see practic.) Ac- 
tive; actual. 
practivelyt, adv. Actively; actually. 
Then true religion might be sayd 
With vs in primitiue ; 
The preachers and the people both 
Then practively did thriue. 
Warner, Albion’s England, viii. 39. 
prad (prad), η. [ς D. paard, a horse: see pal- 
Srey.) A horse. Tufts, Glossary of Thieves’ 
Jargon, 1798. [Thieves’ cant. ] 
It would never do to go to the wars on arickety prad. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 93. 
prad-holder η, n. Abridle, Tufts, 
Glossary of Thieves’ Jargon, 1798. [Thieves’ 
cant. ] 
pre-. See pre-. 
preanal, preauditory, ete. See preanal, ete. 
precava, precava (pre-ka’vii), απ. [NL.,< L. 
pre, before, + (vena) cava.] The vena cava 
superior of man and the corresponding vein of 
other animals; the anterior caval vein. 
precaval, a. and». See precaval. 
precinctio (pré-singk’ ti-6), ». ; pl. precinctiones 


1 * (pré-singk-ti-6’néz). [L.: see precinction.] In 
pratiser, practise: see practise.| 1. One who the ancient Roman theater, a passage running premunire, premunire (pré-mi-ni’ré), η. 


parallel to the seats: equivalent to diazoma in 
the Greek theater. See cut under diazoma. 
recipe, η. See precipe. 
reecocest (pré’k6-séz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
precon, prxecoquis, precoquus, premature, pre- 
cocious: see precoce.} Precocial birds; in some 
systems, as Bonaparte’s, a prime division of the 
class Aves, including those birds whose young 





preconize, precoracoid, etc. 


precuneal, a. 
precuneus, precuneus (pré-ki’né-us), n.; pl. 


predelineation, η. 


prefect, prefioration, etc. 
prelabrum (pré-lai’brum), ».; pl. prelabra 


prelect, 
premaxi 


premolar, a. and x. 


Premunientes (pré-mi-ni-en’téz), 2. 





premunire 


are able to run about and feed themselves as 
soon as they are hatched: opposed to Altrices, 
and synonymous with Grallatores in one sense. 
Gallinaceous birds, all the wading birds except the herons 
and their allies, and the duck tribe are Pracoces. Also 
called Dasypedes and Ptilopedes. Also Precoces. 


See precocial. 


nita (-ti). CL. preeognitus, pp. of pre- 
cognoscere, foreknow, foresee: see precogni- 
tion.) Something a knowledge of which pre- 
cedes or must precede the understanding of 
something else. 

See preconize, 
ete. 


' preecordia, Ly vee (pré-kér’di-i), m. f= It. 


precordio, < Li. precordia, neut. pl., the midriff, 
the stomach, also the breast or heart, ς pre, 
before, + cor(d-), the heart.] Same as precor- 
dial region (which see, under μμ ή 


precornu (pré-kér’nt), π. pl. precornua (-πῇ- 


i). [NL. (Wilder), < LL. prax, before, + cornu 
= E. horn.] The anterior horn of the lateral 
ventricle of the brain; the forward part of the 
cerebral proceelia. 


See precuneal. 


precunei, precunei (-i). [< L. pre, before, + 
cuneus, wedge: see cuneus.| The quadrate lob- 
ule, on the median surface of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere, just in front of thecuneus. Its anterior 
boundary is marked by the upturned end of the 
callosomarginal suleus. See cuts under cere- 
bral and corpus. 
See predelineation. 
redial, a. See predial. 
eedones (pré-d0’néz), ». pl. [Nl. (Latreille, 
1807), < L. predo, one that makes booty, < 
preda, booty, prey: see prey?.] A subsection 
of aculeate hymenopterous insects, proposed 
by Latreille and adopted by Westwood, in- 
eluding the families Crabronide, Larridz, Bem- 
becide, Sphegide, Scoliide, Mutillidxy, Formicidz 
(in the broad sense), and Vespidz. In Hartig’s 


arrangement, now in vogue, the Predones would corre- 
spond to the three series Heterogyna, Fossores, and Diplop- 


terygia. 
preesophageal, a. See preésophageal. 
preefatio (pré-fa’shi-s), 1. 


[ML.,<L. prefatio, 
preface: see preface.] In the celebration of 
high mass in the Roman Catholic Church, a 
prayer which immediately precedes the Sane- 
tus. On ferial days it is recited; on Sundays 
and festival days it is sung. 

See prefect, ete. 


(-bra). [NL., <L. pre, before, + labrum, lip.] 
In entom., the clypeus or epistoma. 
peeplecston etc. See prelect, ete. 

la (pré-mak-sil’#), n.; pl. premazillz 


Same as premaxillary. 
See premazillary. 


(-6). 


premetial (pre-mé’shi-al), a. [< L. premetium, 


the ofiering of the first fruits measured out 
beforehand for Ceres, < pre, before, + metiri, 
measure: see metel.] Of or pertaining to the 
first fruits. 


If we should not, therefore, freely offer to your Majesty 
some premetial handfuls of that crop whereof you may 
challenge the whole harvest, how could we be but shame- 
lessly unthankful? Bp. Hall, Ded. to K. James. (Davies.) 


See premolar. 


premonisht, v. An obsolete form of premonish. 
remonstratensian, a. and n. See Premon- 
stratensian. 


[ς ML. 
premunientes, pl. of premunien(t-)s, ppr. of pre- 
munire, for L. premonere, forewarn, admonish: 
see premunire.| In Eng. law, the summons 
addressed to the bishops or archbishops ad- 
monishing them to cause the ecclesiastics to 
convene whose attendance was required in Par- 
liament: so called from the characteristic word 
used in the introduction of the writ.—Premu- 
nientes writ. Same as Premunientes. 

As the part of the writ described as the Premunientes 
Writ was not disused, and the Clergy are still summoned 
to attend Convocation by what may be termed the Parlia- 
mentary form, it is contended that Convocation must owe 
its origin to the time when that form was first adopted. 

Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 140, 


So 
ealled from the first word of the writ, Winter 
began ‘‘Premuniri facias... ,” ete., ‘cause A. 
B. to be forewarned that he appear before us,’ 
ete.; premuniri being pass. of ML. premunire, 
a corruption (by confusion with L. premunire, 
fortify, protect: see premunition) of L. preemo- 
nere, forewarn, admonish: see premonish.] 1. 
In Eng. law, a species of writ, or the offense 


.-”Ώ”,)".,μ.ρώ.ώ eee ee ——————— Sa aE 


premunire 


for which it is granted, or the οσμή incurred, 
Originally the offense contemplated was the introduc- 
tion of a foreign power into the kingdom. Whenever 
it is said that a person by any act incurs a premunire, 
it is meant to express that he thereby incurs the pen- 
alty of being out of the crown’s protection, of having his 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the 
crown, and his body remain in prison during the sover- 
eign’s pleasure. This penalty attached in former times 
to the offenses of asserting the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
especially by impleading other subjects in forcign ecclesi- 
astical courts, and denying the sovereign’s supremacy. By 
later statutes, acts of a very miscellaneous nature have 
been rendered liable to the penalties of preemunire, as re- 
fusing to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

He (Henry VIII.) saw that the Premunire madc him 
absolutely master of the clergy, and, as absolute master, 
the primary owner of all Church property. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., Ρ. 254. 


2+. A serious or awkward position; a predica- 
ment. 


If the law finds you with two wives at once, 
There ’s a shrewd premunire. 
Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, v. 


Premunire case, or the case of preemunire, the name 
by which reference is frequently made to the conviction 
and attainder of Robert Lalor, ον. indicted in 1606 (Sir 
John Davis, Ireland, Rep., 83 b: 2 How. St. Tr., 534) for 
having exercised the office of vicar-general of Dublin, etc., 
by appointment of the Pope, in violation of the Statute of 
Preemunire (16 Rich. IT., ο. 5).—Statute of Presmunire. 
(2) An English statute or ordinance of 1353, imposing out- 

awry, forfeiture, and imprisonment on those who should 
sue in pads Ne courts for matters cognizable in England, 
and thereafter not appear, when summoned, to answer 
for their contempt. (b) Another English statute, of 1392, 
designed to check the power of the Pope in England, by 
punishing those who procured from the papal authority 
any process against the king, or his crown or realm. 


premunire, premunire (pré-mi-ni’ré),v. t. [< 
premunire,n.| To bring within the penalties 
of a premunire. 
For you must know that Horn desir’d 
To have good Bonner premunired. 

7. Ward, England’s Reformation, p. 166. 
premunitory, a. See premunitory. 
prenarial (pré-na‘ri-al),a. [< prenaris + -al,] 

Pertaining to the prenares. 
prenaris (pré-na’ris), n.; pl. prenares (-réz). 
(NL. (Wilder), < L. pre, before, + naris, a nos- 
tril: see naris.] The anterior nostril; the an- 
terior opening of the nasal chamber; the nos- 
tril of ordinary language: distinguished from 
postnaris. 
prenomen, prenomen (pré-n6o’men), x.; pl. 
prenomina, prenomina (pré-nom’i-ni). [¢ 1. 
prenomen, a first or personal name, ¢ pre, be- 
fore, + nomen, name: see nomen.| 1. Among 
the ancient Romans, a name prefixed to the 
family name, answering to the modern Christian 
or personal name, as Gaius, Lucius, Marcus, ete. 
The Roman child received its prenomen with a lustra- 
tion at about the same age [one week]. 
ΣΕ. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, ΤΙ. 397. 
2. In zodl., the generic name, or name of the ge- 
nus to which a species belongs, which invari- 
ably precedes the specific or trivial name in the 
binomial system of nomenclature. Thus, Felis 
is the preenomen inthe term Felis leo, which is 
the technical name of the lion. 
prenominal, a. See prenominal. 
precesophageal, preopercular, 
esophageal, ete. 


etc. See pre- 
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manger, crib, < presepire, fence in front, < pre, 
before, + sepire, fence: see septum.] A loose 
cluster of stars, appearing as a nebula to the 
naked eye, in the breast of the Crab; ¢ Cancri. 
presepium (pré-sé’pi-um), ”.; pl. preesepia (-i). 
NL.,< L. presepium, preseepiwm, manger, crib: 
see Przsepe.] Arepresentation of the nativit 
of Christ when treated decoratively, asin wood- 
carving or the like. It commonly contains at least 
two separate views or subjects—the babe lying in the 


manger and adored by the mother, and the adoration by 
the shepherds, 


presternum, presternum (pré-stér’num), x. 
[NL., < L. pre, before, + NL. sternum, q.v.] 1. 
The fore part of the sternum; the part of any 
sternum which corresponds to the manubrium 
of the human breast-bone; the part immedi- 
ately preceding the mesosternum or gladio- 
lus. See cut under mesosternum.—2. In entom., 
same as prosternum. 

prestomial, a. See prestomial. 

prestomium (pré-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. presto- 
mia (-ii). [NL., 
ς L. pre, be- 
fore, +. Gr, 
στόμα, mouth. ] 
In Annelida, a 
distinct cepha- 
lie segment 
of the higher 
polychxtous 
worms, bear- 
ing the eyes 
and tentacles. 
Also prestomi- 
um. See also 
cut under Po- 
lynoé. = 

pretert, a. and 
η. See preter. 

preter-. See 
preter-. 

preterhuman, 
a. See preter- 
human. 

preteritt, a. and π. An obsolete spelling of 
preterit, 

preterition, n. See preterition. 

pretexta (pré-teks’ta), n.; pl. pretexte (-té). 
[L., fem. of pretertus, pp. of pretexere, weave 
in front, edge, border: see pretex, pretext.| In 
ancient Rome: (a) A white toga or wrap witha 
broad purple border, worn by children of both 


sexes. It was laid aside by young men upon becoming 
entitled to assume the toga virilis, not before completion 
of their fourteenth year. Girls wore it till their marriage. 


(b) A white toga with a broad border of purple, 
worn as their official dress by higher magistrates 
and priests, and,upon certain ceremonial occa- 
sions, as the discharge of vows or the celebration 
of religious rites, by those citizens who were 
chiefly concerned. Compare clavus. 

The pretexta, on the other hand, with its purple bor- 
der, could only be worn along with a white tunic under it 
with a purple stripe (clavus). Encyc. Brit., VI. 456. 

pretor, pretympanic, ete. See pretor, ete. 
pragmatic (prag-mat’ik),a.andn. [< F. prag- 





We να 


ef, EZ = 
Cae 


Anterior Extremity of Polyxo%, a polyche- 
tous annélid (4, from above; 6, from below): 
@, prestomial tentacle; 4, 0’, superior and in- 
ferior prestoiial cirri; c, ¢’, notopodial and 
neuropodial cirri; ¢, peduncle of first ely- 


tron; /,prestomium ; 2, parapodium of peri- 
stomium., 


of 
= ο 
πι, 


preoperculum, preoperculum (pré-d-pér’ka- *matique = Sp. pragmdtico = Pg. pragmatico = 


lum), ”.; pl. preopercula, preopercula Ci). 
[NL.,< L. pre, before, + operculum, q.v.] 1.In 
bot., the fore lid or operculum in mosses.—2,. In 
ichth.,one of the four principal opercular bones. 
See operculum (0) (5), and eut under teleost. 
prepelvisternum, prepelvisternum (pré-pel- 
vi-stér’num), n.; pl. prepelvisterna, prepelvi- 
sterna (-ni). [NL., ς L. pre, before, + pelvi- 
sternum.| An anterior pelvisternum. 
preperforatus (pré-pér-f6-ra’ tus), ».; pl. pre- 
perforat (-α). (NL.,< L. pre, before, + per- 
foratus, perforate: see perforate,a.| The an- 
terior perforated space at the base of the brain; 
the precribrum. 
prescutellum (pré-ski-tel’um), n. [NL., <¢ L. 
pre, before, + NL, scutellum,q.v.] Inentom., 
a rarely differentiated sclerite between the 
mesoscutum and the mesoscutellum. 
prescutum (pré-ski’tum), η.) pl. prescuta (-ti). 
NL., < L. pre, before, + scutum, a shield: see 
scutum.] The first or anterior one of the four 
sclerites or pieces of hard integument into 
which the pronotum, mesonotum, and metano- 
tum of insects are severally divisible; the fore- 
most piece of the tergum of each one of the three 
thoracic segments, situated in advance of the 
piece called the scutwm. 
reseminal, a. See preseminal. 
esepe (prée-sé’pé), 1. [L., also presepes, pre- 
sepis, presepium, an inclosure, fold, pen, stall, 


It. prammatico, pragmatico (ef. D. G. pragma- 
tisch = Sw. Dan. pragmatisk), adj., pragmatic 
(as a noun, mase,, in def. 1; fem. F. pragmatique 
= Sp. pragmdtica, n., = Pg. pragmatica, n., = 
It. prammatica, pragmatica, in def. 3); < LiL. 
pragmaticus, relating to civil affairs (pragmati- 
ca sanctio or jussio or annotatio or constitutio, a 
pragmatie sanction, i.e. an imperial decree το- 
lating to the affairs of a community, ML. simply 
‘pragmatica, a decree); in L., a8 a noun, a per- 
son versed in the law who furnished arguments 
and points to advocates and orators, a kind of 
attorney; < Gr. πραγματικός, active, versed in 


affairs, ete., < πρᾶγμα (> LL. pragma), a thing +ragmatism (ning ’renstinmn),n. [< pragmbie 


done, a fact, pl. πράγματα, affairs, state affairs, 
public business, ete., ¢ πράσσειν (γ΄ πραγ), do: 
see practic, practice, ete.] JT, a. 1. Relating to 
civil affairs; relating or pertaining to the affairs 
of a community. See pragmatic sanction, be- 
low.— 2. Same as pragmatical, in any sense. 

Nor can your Palace he a dwelling-place 

For Safety, whilst pragmatic Logos or 


Sly Charis revel in your princely Grace. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 153. 


I love to hit 
These pragmatic young men at, their own weapons. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 3. 
8. Inthe Kantian philos., practical in a particu- 
lar way —namely, having reference to happi- 


ness.— Pr atic method, pragmatic treatment, 
the treatment of historical phenomena with special refer- 


pragmatize 


ence to their causes, antecedent. conditions, and results. 
Also pragmatism.—Pragmatic sanction, a term first 
applied to certain decrees of the Byzantine emperors, 
regulating the interests of their subject provinces and 
towns; then to a system of limitations set to the spiritual 
power of the Pope in European countries: as, for instance, 
the French pragmatic sanction of 1268, and that of 1438. 
Lastly, it became the name for an arrangement or family 
compact, made by different potentates, regarding succes- 
sion to sovereignty — the most noted being the instrument 
by which the emperor Charles VI., being without male is- 
sue, endeavored to secure the succession to his female de- 
scendants, settling his dominions on his daughter Maria 
Theresa. 

II, x. 14. A man of business; one who is 
versed or active in affairs. 


He’s my attorney and solicitor too; a fine pragmatic. 
B. Jonson, 
οἱ. A busybody; a meddlesome person. 

Such pragmaticks . . . labour impertinently. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 602. (Davies.) 

Keep to your problems of ten groats; these matters are 
not for pragmaticks and folkmooters to babble in. 

Milton, Prose Works, I. 336. 
3. A decree or ordinance issued by the head of 
a state. 

A pragmatic was issued, September 18th, 1495, prescrib- 
ing the weapons and the seasons for a regular training of 
the militia. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26, note. 

pragmatica (prag-mat’i-ka),». [ML.: see prag- 
matic.] Same as pragmatic, n., 3. 

Royal pragmaticas began to take the place of constitu- 

tional laws. Eneye. Brit., 1X. 811. 

pragmatical (prag-mat’i-kal),a.andn. [< prag- 
matic + -al.] I, a. 1+. Versed in affairs; skilled 
in business; engaged in business pursuits. 

Pragmatical men may not go away with an opinion that 
learning is like a lark, that can mount, and sing, and please 
herself, and nothing else. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 323. 
2. Active; diligent; busy. 

I received instructions how to behave in town, with di- 
rections to masters and books to take in search of the an- 
tiquities, churches, collections, ete. Accordingly, the next 
day, Nov. 6th, I began to be very pragmatical. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 
3. Pertaining to business or to material inter- 
ests; hence, material; commonplace. 
Low pragmatical earthly views of the gospel. Hare. 
“In One Town,” though a little pragmatical and matter 
of fact, is not uninteresting. Athenxum, No. 3068, p. 208. 
4+. Practical; authoritative. 


Can a man thus imployd find himselfe discontented or 
dishonour’d for want of admittance to have a pragmaticall 
voyce at Sessions and Jayle deliveries? 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


5. Unduly busy over the affairs of others; med- 
dlesome; interfering; officious. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical that he took on him the 
management of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 
6. Characterized by. officiousness; performed 
or delivered by an officious person; intrusive. 


It is like you to give a pragmatical opinion without be- 
ing acquainted with any of the circumstances of the case. 
Charlotte Bronté, The Professor. 


Suddenly an unknown individual, in plain clothes and 
with a pragmatical demeanor, interrupted the discourse 
by giving a flat contradiction to some of the doctrines ad- 
vanced, Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 544. 


7. Busy over trifles; self-important; busy. 


You cannot imagine what airs all the little pragmatical 
fellows about us have given themselves since the reading 
of those papers. \ Addison, The Tall Club. 


II.+ 2. A professional opinion or decision. 


The eloquent persuasions and pragmaticals of Mr. Sec- 
retary Windwood. ‘ 
Bacon, To the King, 1617, July 25, Works, XIII. 232. 


pragmatically (prag-mat’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 


pragmatic manner. 


Over busy, or pragmatically curious. 
Barrow, Sermons, I. 607. 


pragmaticalness (prag-mat’i-kal-nes), ». The 


character of being pragmatical, in any sense; 
especially, meddlesomeness; officiousness; ex- 
cessive zeal. 


+-ism.] 1. Pragmatical character or conduet; 
officiousness; busy impertinence. 

Mrs. Dollop, the spirited landlady of the Tankard in 
Slaughter Lane, . . . had often to resist the shallow prag- 
matism of customers disposed to think that their reports 
from the outer world were of equal force with what had 
come up” in her mind. Georgé Eliot, Middlemarch, 1xxi, 


2. In hist., same as pragmatic method. See 


4 Ppragmatic, a. 
pragmatist (prag’ma-tist), 7. 


ος pragmat(ic) 
+ -ist.] One who is impertinently busy or 
meddling. 

We may say of pra. tists that their eyes look all ways 
but inward, oe αμ Reynolds, The Passions, xvi. 


pragmatize (prag’ma-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


pragmatized, ppr. pragmatizing. [< pragmatic) 


pragmatize 


4668 


praise 


+ -ize.] To make real or material; attribute a prairie-dock (pra’ri-dok), η. Same as prairie prairie-plow (pra’ri-plou), ». <A large plow 


practical objective existence to (some product 
of imagination or fancy). 

The merest shadowy fancy or broken-down metaphor, 
when once it gains a sense of reality, may begin to be 
spoken of as an actual event. . . . One of the miraculous 
passages in the life of Mohammed himself is traced plau- 
sibly by Sprenger to such a pragmatized metaphor. 

E, B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 407. 

pragmatizer (prag’ma-ti-zér), η.  [< pragma- 

tize + -er!,] One who pragmatizes, or attributes 

objective existence to what is subjective, ima- 
ginary, or fanciful. 

The pragmatizer is a stupid creature; nothing is too 
beautiful or too sacred to be made dull and vulgar by his 
touch. E. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, I. 368. 

prahme, 7. See pram. 
prahu (prii’hé), x. Same as proa. 

We... decided to alter our course for Malacca, where 
we arrived at half-past nine; the Doctor at once went on 
shore in a native prahu, 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, ΤΙ. xxiv. 
praiert, . An early modern English spelling 
of prayerl. ye 
Prairial (pra‘ri-al), n. [F., < prairie, a mea- 
dow: see prairie.} The ninth month in the 
French revolutionary calendar, In the year 
4 1794 it began May 20th and ended June 18th. 
prairie (pra’ri),”. [<F. prairie = Pr. pradaria 
= Sp. pradera, praderia = Pg. praderia = It. 
prateria, a meadow, < ML. prataria, meadow- 
land, prop. fem. of pratarius, adj., < L. pra- 
tum, a meadow. Cf. prayere, prayeul.] A mea- 
dow; level grassy land: a. word. frequently 
used by Hennepin and other French writers in 
describing the country adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi river, and now in common use, designating 
the level or slightly undulating treeless areas 
which cover a large part of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, and other States further 
south. The prairies are never by the inhabitants of the 
rairie regions called plains, as are the treeless regions 
urther west. They are characterized by a highly fertile 
soil, often of great thickness, and they often occur where 
the rainfall is even considerably larger than on parts of 
the adjacent forest-coyered regions. The cause of the ab- 
sence of trees upon‘them cannot, therefore, be deficiency 
of moisture ; in all probability it is the physical character 
of the soil, and especially its extreme fineness, which ren- 
ders it more suitable for the growth of the grasses than 
for that ofarboreal vegetation. Fires, either intentionally 
set by the Indians or due to natural causes, are believed 
to have aided in keeping down the tree-growth where it 
might have otherwise extended. In the extreme north- 
western region of the United States, especially in Montana, 
certain level treeless areas surrounded by the mountains 
are now by some called prairies : some of these had been 
eae denominated holes, Farther south in the Rocky 
ountains they are known as parks, or sometimes as 
basins. See holel, 6, and plainl. 


The prairie alluded to was one of those small natural 
meadows, or pastures, that are to be found in Michigan, 
and may have contained four or five thousand acres of open 
land. 

Cooper, Oak Openings, i. 


In general, however, the term prairie is used to desig- 
nate tracts of land nearly or quite destitute of forests, or 
over which the trees are, as a general rule, limited to the 
“bluffs” —the more or less precipitous slopes which sep- 
arate the upland, or prairie proper, from the river bottom. 

J. D. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 811. 

Prairie State, the State of Illinois—Trembling or 
shaking prairie. See under tremble. 

prairie-alli ator (pra’ri-al’i-ga-tor), m. An in- 
sect of the family Phasmidz; one of the walk- 
ing-sticks, usually the thick-thighed walking- 
stick, Diapheromera femorata. [Loeal, Ὁ. Β.] 

prairie-apple (pra’ri-ap“1), n. Same as prairie- 
turnip. 

prairie-bean (pra’ri-bén), n. 

prairie-bird (pra’ri-bérd), n. 
hen. 

prairie-bitters (pra’ri-bit”érz), n. pl. 
bitters. ; 

prairie-brant (pra’ri-brant), n. Same as har- 
lequin brant (which see, under harlequin). 

prairie-burdock (pra’ri-bér’dok), π. See bur- 
dock. 

prairie-chicken (pra’ri-chik’en), n. Same as 


praiic-hon.Rraine-chigkey of the Northwest, 

he sh tailed grouse, pintail, or sprigtail, Pedicecetes 
phasianellus columbianus. See cut under Pediacetes. 

prairie-clover (pra’ri-klo’vér), n. See Peta- 
lostemum. 


prairie-cocktail (pra’ri-kok’tal), n. 


See bean, 2. 
Same as prairie- 


See 


A raw 


burdock (which see, under burdock). 
prairie-dog (pra’ri-dog), . A seiuromorphic 
rodent quadruped of the family Sciwridz, sub- 
family Seiurine, and genus Cynomys, of which 
the most common species are C. ludovicianus 
and C. columbianus, the former living east and 
the latter west of the Rocky Mountains: so 
called from their habitat and from their ery, 
which is like the barking of a dog. These animals 
are generally but irregularly distributed in the prairie 





Prairie-dogs (Cyzomys ludovictanus). 


regions of the Western States and Territories, from the 
British nearly to the Mexican boundary of the United 
States; they are gregarious, and many thousands together 
populate some ᾧ 
where they dig deep burrows, the entrance of each of which 
is surmounted by a mound of earth thrown up in making 
the excavation. (See second cut under owl.) Some of the 
larger towns include many hundred acres. Prairie-dogs 
are about a foot long, of very stout, squat, paunchy form, 
with low ears, a very short tail, and long strong fore claws ; 
they are of a uniform reddish-gray or fawn color, paler un- 
derneath. They subsist entirely on vegetable food, Five 
species are now recognized, 
prairie-falcon (pra’ri-fa’kn), n. See falcon. 
prairie-fly (pra’ri-fli), π. One of various spe- 
cies of flies of the family Tabanide which attack 
eattle. [Western Ὁ. 5.] 
prairie-fox (pra’ri-foks), x. The kit, or swift 
fox, Vulpes velox, inhabiting the prairies of 
North America. See cut under kit. 
prairie-goose (pra’ri-gis), m. Same as Hutch- 
ins’s goose (which see, under goose). ['Texas.] 


prairie-grass (pra’ri-gras), η. 


prairie-rose (pra’ri-r6z), n. 


prairie-schooner (pra’ri-ské’nér), n. 


laces called prairie-dog towns or villages, prairie-squirrel (pra’ri-skwur/el), ». 


with wheels in front, a broad sharp share, and 

a long mold-board, used for paring the sod and 

for turning a broad, shallow furrow. 
prairie-rattler (pra’ri-rat’lér), 10 


Α. prairie- 
rattlesnake. 


prairie-rattlesnake (pra’ri-rat’1-snak), ». One 


of several different rattlesnakes inhabiting the 
prairies, as the massasauga, Sistrurus catenatus, 
and especially Crotalus confluentus, the most 
common and widely distributed rattler in the 
West. 

A wild. rose, Rosa 
setigera, of the United States, the only Ameri- 


can climbing rose. The flowers are large, in flat 
corymbs, and of a deep rose-color when first expanded. 
This is the original of the queen-of-the-prairie, Baltimore- 
belle, and other double roses. Also called Michigan rose. 
See cut under rose. 

The 


white-tilted wagon used by emigrants in freight- 
ing on the prairies and great plains before the 
construction of transcontinental railroads. 
[Slang, U. 8.} 


prairie-snipe (pra’ri-snip),», Same as prairie- 


pigeon, 1. 

é : A. sper- 
mophile or ground-squirrel of North America; 
a sciuromorphic rodent quadruped of the sub- 
family Sciurine and genus Spermophilus, 
numerous species of which inhabit the prairies 
of western North America. These animals are com- 
monly known as gophers, from their burrowing in the 
ground, but they have little resemblance to the myomor- 
phic rodents of the family Geomyidz to which the name 
gopher properly applies. They vary much in size, color, 
and general appearance, some having the stout form, 
short tail, and low ears of the prairie-dog, as S. richardsoni ; 
others have longer tail and ears, a slenderer form, and are 
very prettily spotted or striped, or both, as S. tridecem- 
lineatus; in some the tail is so long and bushy that they 
resemble true arboreal squirrels, as S, franklini.. Some 
are numerous enough in cultivated regions {ο threaten 
agriculture seriously. They form a characteristic feature 
of the mammalian fauna in the whole prairie region. See 
cut under Spermophilus., 


1. Any grass prairie-turnip (pra‘ri-tér’nip), n. The tuber- 


growing on prairies.—2, Specifically, in Aus- bearing plant Psoralea esculenta. 
‘tralia, the grass Bromus unioloides, once called prairie-warbler (pra’ri-war’blér), n. A small 


there Californian prairie-grass, though not 
found in California. See rescue-grass. 


prairie-hawk (pra’ri-hak), ». The American 
sparrow-hawk, Falco sparverius, which abounds 
on the prairies as elsewhere in North America, 
and has the habit of hovering on wing like the 
European kestrel or windhover. 


The prairie-hawk that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not. 
Bryant, The Prairies. 


prairie-hen (pra’ri-hen),. (a) The pinnated 
grouse, Tympanuchus americanus, a gallina- 
ceous bird of North America belonging to the 
family Tetraonidze; or (6) the shAtp-tailed 
Sagat Pediecetes phasianellus columbianus. 


ee cuts under Cupidonia and Pediwcetes. The 
range of these two different birds, though somewhat over- 
lapping, especially of late years, is complementary. The 
true prairie-hen or pinnated grouse belongs properly to 
the fertile preston of the United States, especially IIli- 
nois, lowa, Missouri, the eastern half of Minnesota, South 
Dakota (especially eastward), middle and eastern Kansas 
and Nebraska, Arkansas, and eastern Texas—a variety 

allidicincta) occurring in western Texas. The name 

ympanuchus, or Cuptdonia, cupido was originally ap- 
plied to eastern birds, now regarded as a distinct species, 


prairie-wolf (pra‘ri-wulf), ». 


insectivorous migratory bird of the eastern 
parts of the United States, Dendreca discolor, 





Prairie-warbler (Desdraca discolor). 


belonging to the family Sylvicolidz or Mniotil- 
tid. Itis 4} inches long, olive-yellow above and bright- 
ie gl below varied with black spots, with a patch of 

rick-red spots on the middle of the back and white 
blotches on the lateral tail-feathers. It does not occur in 
the prairie regions proper of the West. 


A small wolf, 


and exterminated except possibly on Martha's Vine- Canis latrans, characteristic of the prairie re- 


yard. The sharp-tailed grouse, the prairie-hen or 
-chicken of the Northwest, locally called whitebelly, 
is a bird of more arid regions, resembling the sage- 


grouse in this respect, and its eastward range has con- praisa 


tracted with the extension of the pinnated grouse west- 
ward. It is found in suitable country of the central pla- 
teau to the Sierra Nevadas of California and the Cascade 
ranges of Oregon and Washington, and northward in much 
of British America, where it occurs in its typical form 
Pediccetes phasianellus, as distinguished from the United 
States variety called co umbianus., : 

prairie-marmot (pra’ri-mir’mot),». The prai- 
rie-dog. 

prairie-mole(pra’ri-m6l), n. The silvery shrew- 
mole, Scalops aquaticus argentatus, a variety of 


the common mole of the United States occurring praise (praz), v. 


on the prairies. , 
prairie-oyster (pra’ri-ois’tér), n. Same as prai- 


egg, peppered and salted, and drunk invinegar ‘e-cocktail. 


or apts Also called prairie-oyster.. [Western 
U. 


| 
prairied (pri’rid), a. [< prairie + -ed?.] 
Abounding in prairies; skirted by prairies. 
And he whose grave is holy by our calm 
And prairied Sangamon, 


From his gaunt hand shall drop the martyr’s palm, 
To greet thee with ‘Well done!” 


prairie-pigeon (pra’ri-pij’on), . 1. The 
erican golden plover, Charadrius dominicus. 
Also ealled prairie-plover and prairie-snipe.— 
2. Bartram’s sandpiper, Bartramia longicauda. 
This bird abounds on the fertile alluvial prairies from 
Indiana and Illinois to the Dakotas, but not on the arid 
plains further west, 


prairie-plover (pra’ri-pluy’ér), ». Same. as 


Whittier, Freedom in Brazil. _prairie-pigeon, 1. 


ions of western North America. See cut un- 
er coyote. 
blet phar ν a. [ς ME. praysable, 
preisable; < praise + -able.] Praiseworthy. 
Which bene so chiualrous in your doing, 
And which for to do is preisable thyng. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1911. 


praisablyt (pra’za-bli), adv. In a praisableman- 


ner; praiseworthily; admirably. | 


Then doth our tung naturallie and praisablie ytter her 
meaning, when she bouroweth no conterfeitness of other 
tunges. Ὅ Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 5. 


t.; pret. and pp. praised, ppr. 
praising. ME. praisen, praysen, preisen, 
preysen, < OF. praisier, proisier, prisier, Ἐ.. priser 
= Pg. prezar = It. pregiare, prezzare, value, 
prize, ς LL. pretiare, value, prize: see prize?, 
of which praise is a doublet] 1. To express 
approbation or admiration of; laud; applaud; 
eulogize; commend. 


Whan the Citezins herde Gawein thus speke, thei hym 
comended and preysed moche, and seide he myght not 
faile to be a worthy man; and thei hym loved hertely 
a-bove alle thynge, and preised the grete gentilenesse that 
thei hym founden. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 202. 


ο ον... 


praise (praz), n. 


praise 


Fondly we think we honour merit then 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 455. 


2. To extol in gratitude and devotion for bless- 
ings received; especially, to offer grateful hom- 
age to; worship; glorify. 

And to worschipe and preyse suche an holy Lond, that 
broughte forthe suche Fruyt, thorghe the whiche every 
Man is saved, but it be his owne defaute. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 3. 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

Ps. cvii. 8. 

Praise God for the merry year. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 19. 
3+. To appraise; set a price upon; value. 

Many folk worschipen tho Bestes, whan thei meeten 
hem first at Morwe, for here gret vertue and for the gode 
smelle that thei han; and tho Skynnes thei preysen more 
than thoughe thei were Plate of fyn Gold. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 217. 

That no seriaunt take... for ther fees, when the goodes 
be preised, but iiij. d. English Gilds (E, E. T. Β.), p. 391. 

And let them that shall praise the moveable goods to be 
delivered unto the creditor take good heed that they do 
set a reasonable price upon them. 

Statute of Merchants, 11 Edw. I., st. I. (1283), tr. in 

(Statutes of the Realm, I. 53 (1810). 

=Syn. land 2, Praise, Applaud, Extol, laud, eulogize, cele- 
brate, exalt, bless. Praise is the general word ; it is posi- 
tive, but of varying degrees of strength. We praise, ap- 
plaud, and extol by words written or spoken; we may ap- 
plaud also by clapping the hands or by other physical 
demonstrations of approbation. Το egtol is to praise very 
highly, generally at some length. See ewlogy. 

He praised her taste, and she commended his under- 
standing: an age could not have made them better ac- 
quainted. Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 


Rome approves my act; 
Applauds the blow which costs me life, but keeps 
My honour spotless. Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 287. 


The young minister had in private extolled Hastings as 
a great, a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on 
the government. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
[< ME. prayse, preis, preys, 
praise; from the verb.] . 1. The expression of 
approbation or esteem because of some virtue, 
meritorious performance, or pleasing quality ; 
bestowal of commendation or admiration for 
something excellent or beautiful; laudation; 
applause. 
O, flatter me; for love delights in praises. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4, 148. 


Their praise 
Was to the poet money, wine, and bays. 
B. Jonson, Epiccene, Ῥτο]. 


If their words have any meaning at all; by praise they 
must mean the exercise or testimony of some sorts of es- 
teem, respect, and honourable regard. 

Edwards, On the Will, iii. 1. 


Compliment is a name for the more familiar forms of 
praise. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p, 109, 
οἱ. The expression of any opinion, whether in 
commendation or otherwise; hence, fame; repu- 
tation. 

Laus, Anglice, good preys; vel vituperum, Anglice, bad 
preys. MS. Bib. Reg. (Halliweli.) 


Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies? 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 9. 

3. The expression of love and gratitude for 
benefits received; devotion with thanksgiving; 
especially, a tribute of grateful homage to God. 
- My lips shall utter praise, when thou hast taught me 
thy statutes. Ps. cxix. 171. 


In devotion spend my latter days, 
To sin’s rebuke and my Creator’s praise. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 6. 44. 


Prayer causeth the first Shower of Rain, but Praise 
brings down the second. Howell, Letters, ii, 67. 
4, A ground or reason for praise. 


You have the honey still, but these the gall ; 
So to be valiant is no praise at all. 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 145. 


A restless crowd, ... 
Whose highest praise is that they live in vain. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 29. 
5. A subject for praise; a person or thing 
worthy to be praised. 

He is thy praise, and he is thy God. Deut. x. 21. 
Praise at parting, praise in departing, proverbial 
phrases current among the old writers to express good 
wishes at parting. 

Now praise at th rting. 
Tom Tyler, etc. (1598). (Nares.) 
Pros. [Aside.] Praise in departing. 
Fran. They vanish’d hokey me 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 39. 


Prick and praiset. See prick.=§ 1. Encomium, 
mart panegyric, plaudit, acclaim. See praise, v., and 


ogy. 
praiseful (praz’ful), a. [< praise + -ful.] 
+ ee in praise; worthy of praise ; laud- 
able. 
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Of whose high praise, and pratsefiw bliss, 
Goodness the pen, heaven paper is: 
The ink immortal fame doth lend. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
praiseless (praz’les), a. [< praise +. -less.] 
Without praise; undeserving of praise; with- 
out merit. 

If . .. speech, next to reason, bee the greatest gyft be- 
stowed vpon mortalitie, that cannot be praiselesse whic 
dooth most pollish that blessing of speech. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie (Arber rep., IT. 50). 


praise-meeting (praz’mé/’ting), π. In the 
United States, a religious service of congre- 
gational worship in which singing is a con- 
spicuous feature. 

praisementt (praz’ment), n. [< ME. prayes- 
ment ; < praise + -ment. Cf. appraisement.] Ap- 
praisement; valuation. 

Also I will that my chalice, wt my ij. crewetts and pax 
of siluer, before the praysement or division made of my 
foresaid moveables, . . . remayn styll to her. " 

Fabyan, Chron., I., Pref., vii. 

praiser (pra’zér), π. [< ME. preiser; < praise 

+ -erl,] 1. One who praises, commends, or 
extols; a eulogist. 

Thou shalt rather drede and flee fro the swete wordes of 


flateringe preiseres than fro the egre wordes of thy freend 
that seith thee sothes. haucér, Tale of Melibeus. 


We men and praisers of men should remember that, if 
we have such excellencies, it is reason to think them ex- 
cellent creatures of whom we are. Sir P. Sidney. 


2t. An appraiser. 


He... talked himself with the praisers, and made them 
set high prises upon every thing that was to be sold. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 649. (Davies.) 
praisewortht, α. Praiseworthy. 


Wien ow ne dee vertures, if in verse I now should take 
n han 
For to comprize. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 290. (Davies.) 
praiseworthily (praz’wér’rui-li), adv. In a 
manner deserving of praise. 
Her name was Envie, knowen well thereby, 
Whose nature is to grieve and grudge at all 
That ever she sees doen prays-worthily. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 31. 
praiseworthiness (praz’wér’fHi-nes),. The 
character of being praiseworthy. 
praiseworthy (praz’wér’rHi), α. [< praise + 
worthy.) Deserving of praise; laudable; com- 
mendable. 
Thou hast taught us to admire onely that whichis good 
and to count that onely praiseworthy which is grounded 


upon thy divine Trees 
tlton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


In surrendering her western territory, North Carolina 
showed praiseworthy generosity. 
J. Fiske, Critical Period of Amer. Hist., v. 
raitheet. An obsolete variant of prithee. 
akrit (prii’krit),». [Skt. prakrita, that which 
is natural, not accomplished, vulgar, <¢ prakriti, 
nature.] The collective name of those dialects 
which succeed the Sanskrit in the historical 


development of the language of India. They 
assumed a literary position first in the Sanskrit dramas, 
where female characters and the lower male characters 
are introduced as ng Prakrit instead of the Sanskrit 
used by kings, noblemen, and priests, 


The inscriptions of Asoka are written in three local Pali 
or Prakrit dialects, evidently derived by long continued 
detrition from the Sanskrit of the Vedas. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 11. 296. 

Prakritic (prii-krit’ik), a. [ς Prakrit + -ic.] 

Belonging or pertaining to Prakrit, or to one of 
the dialects constituting Prakrit. 

The next stage of Indian language, to which the in- 
scriptions just referred to belong, is called the Prakritic. 

κ W. D. Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 187. 

praline (pri’lén),». [F.] A confection made 
by stirring almonds (or other kernels of nuts) 
in boiling sugar and water till they are brown 
and will crackle between the teeth; also, in 
Louisiana, a flat cake made by stirring the 
kernels of nuts (generally pecan-nuts) in sugar. 
Also, corruptly, prawling. 

pram! (priim),». [Also praam, prame, prahme ; 
< F. prame = MD. prame, D. praam = MLG. 
pram, LG. praam = G. prahm, prahme = Icel. 
pramr = Sw. ργᾶπι = Dan. pram; of Slavic 
origin: OBulg. prami.] 1. A flat-bottomed 
boat or lighter, used in the Netherlands and 
the Baltic ports for loading and unloading 
merchant vessels. 

Around us lay the foreign sont: pried English, each 
with its crowd of boats and prams, ese pra are huge 
barges roofed over, and resemble for all the world game- 


pies or old-fashioned monitors. 
Rae, Land of the North Wind (1875), p. 158. (Davies.) 


He steers the ην prame into the bay. 
R. D, Blackmore, Springhaven, xxxviii. 
2. Milit., a similar barge or lighter mounted 
with guns, and used as a floating battery. 


prank 
One of the praams mounted ten guns and the other 
eight. Marryat, Peter Simple, IIT. xvi. 


pram? (pram), ». [Contr. of *peram, abbr. of 
perambulator.| A perambulator. [Vulgar.] 
I am told that it is now common amongst the lower 
classes to call perambulators p’rams. 
N. and Q., 6th ser., 1X. 426. 
prance (prans), v. i.; pret. and pp. pranced, 
ppr. prancing. [< ME. prancen, prauncen, 
prance, lit. show off; an assibilated form of 
prank. Cf. G. dial. (Bay.) prangezen, prangs- 
sen, assume airs, Swiss spranzen, strut.] 1. Το 
make a show in walking; move proudly, lift- 
ing the feet with a rearing or capering motion: 
used of horses in high mettle, 

. Upon the first setting out, my Steed falls a prancing; 
you would have said he was a Horse of Mettle; he: was 
plump, and in good Case, 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 418. 
As the proud horse, with costly trappings ga 
Exulting prances to the bloody fray. dis 
alconer, Shipwreck, ii. 


2. To ride with a rearing or capering motion ; 
ride gaily, proudly, or insolently. 
I see 
The insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. 
7 Addison, Cato, i. 1. 
Anon to meet us lightly pranced 
Three captains out. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
3. To walk, strut, or caper in an elated, proud, 
or conceited manner, 
Trimm’d like a younker prancing to his love, 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 24. 


’Tis so, those two that there deride him, 
And with such graces prance beside him 
In pomp, infallibly declare 
Themselves the sheriffs; he the Mayor. 
D’Urfey, Colin’s Walk, ii. 


Rawdon . . . pranced off to engage the lodgings with 
all the impetuosity of love. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvi. 
prancer (pran’sér), η. [< prance + -erl.] A 
prancing horse. 
Then came the captaine or governor of the castle of St. 
Angelo upon. a brave prancer. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 22, 1644. 
And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Guinevere. 
prancing (pran’sing),”. [Verbal η. of prance, 
v.| The rearing or capering action of a horse. 
Thrace feels thro’ all her realms their furious course, 

Shook by the prancings of the thund’ring horse. 
Pitt, Aneid, xii. 
prancing (pran‘sing), p.a. [Ppr. of prance, v.] 
Rearing ; bounding; capering; riding with gal- 
lant show. 
Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer. 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 528. 
prancingly (pran’sing-li), adv.. In a prancing 
manner. 
prancome}t, η. [For *prankum (cf. 
prankum), a Latinized form of prank. 
thing odd or strange. 
Gog’s hart, I durst have laid my cap to a crown, 
Ch’ would learn of some prancome as soon as ich cham to 
town. Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
prandial (pran’di-al), a. [< L. prandium, a 
breakfast or an early dinner or luncheon, usu- 
ally taken at noon.] Relating or pertaining to 
a dinner or other meal: as, prandial. prepara- 


tions. 
pranet, ”. Απ obsolete form of prawn. Pals- 
[NL. (Lindley, 1825), 


grave. 

Prangos (prang’gos), n. 
from an i. Ind. name.} 1. A genus of umbel- 
liferous plants belonging to the tribe Smyr- 
nie#. It is characterized by avery broadly excavated 
seed, the primary ridges of the fruit some or all of them 
expanded into wings, and a tall smooth stem, sometimes 
woolly at the base. There are about 36 species, natives of 
the Mediterranean region and of Asia. They are peren- 
nial herbs, with pinnate or pinnately decompound leaves, 
compound many-rayed umbels of yellow flowers, numer- 
ous bracts and bractlets, and smooth oblong fruit con- 
taining many oil-tubes. P. pabularia, the prangos of 
Cashmere, is called hay-plant, 

2. [l. ¢.] A plant of this genus. 

Praniza (pra-ni’zii), n. [NL, (Leach), irreg. ς 
Gr, πρηνίζειν, throw headlong, < πρανής, Dor. for 
πρηνής, with the face downward.] A supposed 
genus of isopods, founded on the female form 
of the genus Anceus, the male form of Gnathia. 

prank (prangk),v. [< ME. pranken, prank, ar- 
range one’s dress, = MD. proncken, pronken, 
D. pronken, make a show, arrange one’s dress 
( pronckeprinken, glitter in a fine dress); in rela- 
tion with prink, and with MLG. prunken= MHG. 
brunken, G. prunken = Sw. prunka = Dan. 
prunke, make a show, prank, and with MLG. 
prangen = MHG. prangen, brangen, G. prangen 
= Icel. pranga = Sw. ‘pranga, pranga = Dan. 


rinkum- 
Some- 


prank 


prange, make a show, G. dial. prangezen, prangs- 
sen, assume airs, and further connected with 
brank, ete., and W. prangcio, prank, and with 
Ῥ. and MLG. pracht, OHG. MHG. praht, braht, 
G. pracht, Icel. prakt, Sw. prakt, Dan. pragt, 
pomp, splendor. Cf. prance.] I, trans. 1. To 
decorate; adorn; deck; especially, to deck out 
in a showy manner. 
To prancke your selues in a lookinge Glasse. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 433. 


Circled with children, pranking up a girl, 
And putting jewels in her little ears. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. 


False rules prank’d in reason’s garb. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 759. 


Some prank up their bodies, and have their minds full 
of execrable vices. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 35, 


When violets pranked the turf with blue. 
Holmes, Poems, Old-Year Song. 


2+. To adjust; set in order. 


Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise ; 
Some prancke their ruffes. Spenser, F. Q., I..iv. 14. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To present a showy or gaudy 
appearance; make a brilliant show. 


It was on a Wednesday that the pranking army of high- 
mettled warriors issued forth from the ancient gates of 


Antiquera. y Irving, Granada, p. 87. 
White houses prank where once were huts. 
M. Arnold, Obermann Once More. 


οἱ. To be crafty or subtle. | Palsgrave. 
prank (prangk), ».and a. [< prank, v.] I, η. 
A playful or mischievous act; a trick played 
sometimes in malice, but more commonly in 
sport; an escapade; a gambol. 
His pranks have been too broad to bear with. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 2. 


Both old and young commended the maid 
That such a witty erate had play’d. 
Friar in the Weil (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 125). 


His dog, . . . with many a frisk 
Wide-scamp’ring, snatches up the drifted snow... . 
~Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark. Cowper, Task, v. 52. 
=§ Whim, etc. (see freak?), antic, vagary. 
η a. Frolicsome; mischievous. 
If I do not seem pranker now than I did in those days, 
Tll be hang’d. A. Brewer (?), Lingua, iv. 7. 
pranker (prang’kér), n. [< prank + -erl.] One 
who pranks, or dresses ostentatiously ; a person 
fond of show or ostentation. 
If she be a noted reveller, a gadder, a singer, a pranker 
or dancer, then take heed of her. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 539. 
prankingly (prang’king-li), adv. In a pranking 
manner; showily; ostentatiously. 
prankish (prang’kish), a [ς prank + -ish1.] 
_ Mischievous; frolicsome; full of pranks. 
prankle! (prang’kl), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


an- 
kled, ppr. prankling. [Freq. of prank, of To 


prance. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] | 
prankle? (prang’kl), π. [Prob. a reduction of 
periwinkle?, accom. to prawn (formerly prane).] 
A prawn. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
pranksome (prangk’sum), a. [< prank + -some.] 
Prankish; mischievous; frolicsome. 


Ah, but he drove a pranksome quill! 
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| 


prawn 


talk idly or boastfully; be loquacious; chatter; prattle (prat’l), v.; pret. and pp. prattled, ppr. 


babble. 
To speake or prate, or vse much talke, ingenders many 
lyes. Babees Book (EB. E. T, 8.), p. 94. 


Quoth bold Robin Hood, “Thou dost prate like an ass.” 
Robin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 218). 


Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabouts, 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 58, 
II, trans. To utter foolishly; chatter. 


He that prates his secrets, 
His heart stands a’ th’ side. 
Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, iii. 5. 


He prates Latin 
An it were a parrot, ora Radon © 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i, 1. 
prate (prat),. [= D. praat = Sw. Dan. prat 
talk; from ‘the verb.] Idle or childish talk; 
prattle; unmeaning loquacity; twaddle. 
If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 


He will awake my mercy which lies dead. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 25. 


Will the child kill me with her foolish prate? 
Tennyson, Guinevere, 
=§ See prattle. 


prate-apacet (prat’a-pas”),”. A prater; a talk- 
ative person; a chatterbox. [Rare.] 
of passion ate-apaces, and pickl'd love 
nee OF -- νο τοι Mistress, il. . 5 
pratefult (prat’ful), a. Inclined to prate; lo- 
quacious; idly talkative. 
The French character seems to me much altered; . .. 
the people are more circumspect, less prateful. [ 
Taylor of Norwich, 1502 (Memoir, 1. 208). (Davies.) 
prater (pra’tér), n. [<prate + -erl.] One who 
prates; an idle talker; a loquacious person; 
one who speaks much to little purpose; a bab- 
bler. 
What! a speaker is but a prater. 
Shak., Hen. V., Υ. 2. 166. 
A Yorkshire girl herself, she hated to hear Yorkshire 
abused by such a pitiful prater. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, vi. 
pratict, n. See pratique. 
praticien (F. pron. pra-té-si-an’), n. [F.: see 
practician.] In French law, a person appointed 
by the court to examine into a question of ac- 
eount and to report; an expert referee. 
Praticola (pra-tik’6-li), mn. [NL., <L. pratum, 
a meadow, + colere, inhabit.] 1. In ornith., 
same as Pratincola. Kaup,1819.—2. In coneh., 
a genus of land-snails or Helicidx. Strebel, 1879. 
ratily+, adv. An obsolete forn of prettily. 
ratincola (pra-ting’k6-li),n. [NIl.: see pra- 
tincole.| 1. In ornith., a genus of chats or saxi- 
coline birds; the whinchats, such as P. rubicola 


prattlebox (prat’l-boks), 1. 


prattlement (prat’l-ment), 7. 


pratiiing: [Freq. and dim. of prate.] I. intrans. 
ο talk artlene and childishly; talk freely and 
idly, like a child; chatter; be loquacious; prate. 


The office of the woman is to spin and prattle, and the 
office of the man is to holde his peace and fight. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 161. 


Now we prattle 
Of handsome gentlemen, in my opinion 
Malfato is a very pretty fellow. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 2. 
II, trans. 1. To force or effect by talking; 
bring or lead by prattling. 


Tongue, I must put you into a butter-woman’s mouth, 
and buy myself another of Bajazet’s mule, if you prattle me 
into these perils. ας, All’s Well, iv. 1. 46. 


2. To utter in a babbling or childish manner. 


Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 382. 


prattle (prat’l), n. [< prattle, v.] Artless or 
Oe a talk; hence, puerile loquacity; twad- 
6. 


Mere pratt, without practice, 
Is ali his soldiership. Shak., Othello, i. 1. 26. 


= Syn. Prattle, Prating, Chat, Chatter, Babble, Tattle, Gos- 
sip, Gabble, Palaver, Twaddle, Gibberish, Jargon, Balder- 
dash, Rigmarole. Prattle is generally harmless, if not pleas- 
ant, as the prattle of a child, or of a simple-minded person ; 

ating now generally suggests the idea of boasting or talk- 
δὲ above one’s knowledge ; chat is easy conversation upon 
light and agreeable subjects, as social chat beside an open 
fire; chatter is incessant or abundant talk. seeming rather 
foolish and sounding pretty much alike; babbdle or babbling 
is talk that is foo to inaneness, as that of the drun- 
kard (Prov. xxiii. 29); tattle is talk upon subjects that are 
petty, and especially such as breed scandal; gossip is the 
small talk of the neighborhood, eapooially upon personal 
matters, perhaps dealing with scandal; gabbleisacontem 
tuous word, putting the talk upon the level of the soun 
made by geese; palaver implies that the talk is either 
longer than is necessary, or wordy, or meant to deceive by 
flattery and plausibility ; tcaddle is mere silliness in talk; 
gibberish is mere sounds strung together without sense; 
jargon is talk that is unintelligible by the mingling of 
sounds or by the lack of meaning ; balderdash is noisy 
nonsense ; πια is talk that has the form of sense, but 
is really incoherent, confused, or nonsensical. 


prattle-baskett (prat’l-bas’ket), x. A prattle- 


box. 
But if she be ilfauor’d, blind and old, 
A prattle-basket, or an idle slut. 
Breton, Mother’s Blessing, st. 74, (Davies.) 


A chatterbox; a 


prattler. 
The old prattlebox . . . made a short pause to recover 
breath. Peter Wilkins, I. ii. 


[< prattle + 
-ment.| Prattle. 


The childish prattlement of pastoral composition. 


Cowper, Letter to Unwin, Oct. 31, 1779. 
prattler (prat’lér), . [< prattle + -erl.] One 
who prattles; a puerile or trifling talker. 
Poor prattler, how thou talk’st ! 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 64. 
pratylt, a. Anobsolete form of pretty. 
praty? (pra’ti), x. A dialectal (Irish) corruption 
of potato. 

prau,”. Sameasproa. H. O. Forbes, Eastern 
Archipelago, p. 126. 

prauncet, v. 7. An obsolete form of prance. 


and P. rubetra of Europe. Also called Prati- 
cola, Fruticicola, and Rubetra.— 2, [l.¢.] Same 
as pratincole. 
pratincole (prat’ing-k6l),n. [< NL. pratincola, 
ς L. pratum, a meadow, + incola, an inhabit- 
ant: see incolant.| <A glareole, as Glareola 
ratincola; any bird of the family Glareolide. 
ee cut under Glareola. 
pee (pra’ting), p. a. Chattering; talking 
idly; loquacious. 
prating (pra’ting), π. [Verbal n. of prate, v.] 
Idle or boastful talk. =Syn. Chatter, etc. See prattle. 


With quips he wove a spell. 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 972. nrating)y (pra’ting-li), adv. In a prating man- 
prase (praz),. [< F. prase, leek-green, < Gr. ner; with much idle talk; with loquacity. 
πράσον, a leek: see prason.] A cryptocrystal- pratique, pratic (prat’ék, -ik), πα. [Formerly 
line variety of quartz, of a leek-green color. See also prattic, prattick, etc.; in later use ¢on- 
quartz. ) formed to the F., pratique, prattique,¢ F. pra- 
prasine (pras’in), a. [< OF. prasin, fem. pra-  tique, practice: sce Εν 1. Incom., inter- 
sine, ς L, prasinus, ς Gr. πράσινος, leek-green,< course; the communication between a ship and 
πράσον, leek: see prason.] 1. Of a light-green the port in which she arrives; hence, a license 
color, inclining to yellow.—2. In her., same as 
vert.. Also prasin. 
prasinous (pras’i-nus), a. 
Same as prasine. 
prasoid (pra’soid), a. [< Gr. πρασοειδής, like a 
leek, < πράσον, leek, + eidoc, form.] Resem- 
bling prase. 
prasont (pra’son), n. [< Gr. 
L. porrum, leek: see porret.] 
seaweed of leek-green color. 
pratit (prat),n. [< ME. prat,< AS. pret, prett, 
a trick, craft: see pretty.] A trick. 
prat? (prat), ». [Origin obseure.] The but- 
tock. [Slang.] 
Fiddle, Patrico, and let me sing. 
First set me down here on both my prats. 
Brome, J ovial Crew, ii. 
pratal (pra’tal), a. [< L. pratum, a meadow. ] 
In bot., growing in = nae me ae κα pa ᾗ 
rate (prat), v.; pret. and pp. prated, ppr. pra 
Me ; ες Me ate, < MD. D. praten = MLG. 
Le. praten = Icel. Sw. prata = Dan. prate, talk, 
prate, Hence freq. prattle.] 1. «trans. To 


with the inhabitants of a place, especially after 
quarantine, or certificate of non-infectiveness. 


We remain yet aboard, and must be content to be so, 
to make up the month before we have pratic—that is, be- 
fore any be permitted to go ashore and negotiate, in re- 
gard we touched at some infected Places. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 


At first, indeed, Prattick was allow’d, though y: to two 
or three of our Seamen out of every Ship, who had the 
Favour to go ashoar. Milton, Letters of State, May, 1658. 


Almost as soon as we had anchored, the quarantine of- 
ficer came on board and gave us pratique. 
E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 93. 


οἱ. Experience; practice. 


One (either of Venice or Padoa) hath written unto a cer- 
tain Florentine, of great prattick with strangors, to enquire 
after me amongst the Dutch nation. 

Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 663. 


How could any one of English education and, prattique 
swallow such a low rabble suggestion? Much more mon- 
strous is it to imagine readers so imposable upon to credit 
it upon any one’s bare relation. 

) Roger North, Examen, p. 306. (Davies.) 


prattict,. An obsolete variant of pratique. 


[< ‘prasine + -ous.] 


#60 leek, = 
leek; also, a 


pravity (prav’i-ti), n.; pl. pravities (-tiz). 


or permission to hold intercourse and trade 


pravileget,”. [<L. pravus,bad, + lex ( leg-), law; 


formed in contrast with privilege.] Abad law. 


[Rare. ] 
And whatsoeuer colour of right, in Exemptions, Cus- 
tomes, Priuiledges, and prauileges . . 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 133. 


(= 
OF. pravité = Sp. pravedad = Pg. pravidade = 
It. pravitd, < Li. pravitas, crookedness, badness, 
deformity, < pravus, crooked, bad. Cf. deprave, 
depravity.| Evil or corrupt state; moral per- 
verseness; depravity; wickedness; depraved 
action. 


As these pravitices have corrupted him [the devil], we 
must hate him. Rev. T, Adams, Works, II. 41. 

Give me leave first to make an inquisition after this an- 
tichristian pravity. Jer Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 94. 


prawling (pra’ling), ». Anaccommodated form 


of praline. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 159. 
prawn (prin), ”. [Early mod. E, also praun, 
rane; ς ME. prane, a prawn; perhaps trans- 
posed from an unrecorded OF. *parne, *perne, a 
prawn (?), = Sp. perna, a flat shell-fish, — Olt. 
perna, ‘‘anakre or narre-fish” (Florio), ef. dim. 
parnocchie, Ῥ]., ‘shrimps or prawne fishes” 
(Florio),<¢ L. perna, a sea-mussel, so called from 
its shape, <perna (> OF. perne), ham.}_ A long- 
tailed ten-footed crustacean, Palemon serratus, 
abundant on the shores of Great Britain, resem- 
bling the shrimp, but having a long serrate ros- 
trum; hence, any species of the family Ραϊα- 
monids. The common prawn is 8 or 4 inches long, and 
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prawn 


is marketed in vast numbers. Among the species known 
as prawns in the United States, and available for food, are 





Prawn (Palzmon serratus). 


Palzmonetes vulgaris, Palinurus interruptus (the Califor- 
nian sea-crawfish), and the shrimp (Peneus brasiliensis) of 
the southern United States. Alsop’s prawn is a member 
of the genus Hippolyte. 


Praxean (prak’sé-an),”. [ς Prazxeas (see def.) 
+ -απ.] A follower of Praxeas, a Patripassian 
leader belonging to the close of the second and 
the beginning of the third century. See Mo- 
narchian and Patripassian. 

Praxeanist (prak’sé-an-ist), n. [« Praxean + 
-ist.] Sameas Praxean. 

praxinoscope (prak’si-nO-skop), m. [Irreg. < 
Gr. πρᾶξις, a doing, + σκοπεῖν, view.] An instru- 
ment allied to the phenakistoscope and _,zoe- 
trope, and giving like effects. Pictures represent- 
ing a cycle of positions of a moving object, as a running 
horse or a dancer, are arranged in due order on the inside 
surfaces of a polygonal box in the center of which is also 
placed a polygonal prism having one side facing each pic- 
ture in the cyele. On each face of the prism is affixed a 
flat mirror. The box with its contained pictures and mir- 
rors is rotated horizontally. The eye, fixed upon the 


central arrangement of mirrors, then sees the object ap- 
parently performing its natural movements. 


praxis (prak’sis), vn. [ς NL. praxis, ς Gr. 
πρᾶξις, a doing, action, practice, condition, < 
πράσσειν, make, do: see practic.] 1. Use, prac- 
tice; especially, practice or discipline for a 
specific purpose, as the acquisition of a spe- 
cifie art. 
An impious treatise of the elements and prawis of necro- 
mancy. Coventry, Philemon to Hydaspes, iii. 
There are few sciences more intrinsically valuable than 
mathematics... . They are the noblest prazis of logick, 
or universal reasoning. J. Harris, Hermes, Pref. 
2. An example or a collection of examples for 
practice; arepresentative specimen; a model. 
A praxis or example of grammatical resolution. 
Bp. Lowth, Introd. to Eng. Gram. (ed. 1763), p. 185. 
The pleadings of the Ancients were prazises of the art 
of oratorical persuasion. Gillies, tr. of Aristotle, IT. 348. 
3. [cap.] [NL.] In zodl.: (a) A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects of the family Noctuidae, erect- 
ed for two handsome Australian species. Gue- 
née, 1552. (0) Agenus of mollusks. Adams, 1858. 
Praxitelean (praks-it-e-lé’an),a. [< L. Prazi- 
teles, < Gr. Πραξιτέλης, Praxiteles (see def.), + 
-ean.| Of or pertaining to Praxiteles, of the 
fourth century B. 6., one of the greatest of an- 
cient Greek sculptors; executed by or charac- 
teristic of Praxiteles or his school. The art of 
Praxiteles was more luxurious than that of his predeces- 
sors; his types were sympathetic, abounding in pathos, 
and his expression of sentiment and character very subtly 
rendered. An original work by him has been recovered 


in the Hermes and infant Dionysus at Olympia (see cut un- 
der Greek). See also cut under Aphrodite. 


pray. (pra), v. [ς ME. prayen, preyen, preien, 
<OF. preier, praier, proier, preer, prier, I’. prier 


= Pr. preyar, pregar = It. pregare, pray, < L. 
precari, ML. also precare, ask, beg, entreat, be- 
seech, pray, supplicate; cf. prex (prec-), usu- 
ally in pl. preces, % prayer, procare, ask, de- 
mand, procus, a wooer; ef. Skt. +f prachh, ask: 
see fraini, and ef. postulate. Hence ult. (from 
L. precari) EK. prayer!, precarious, precative, dep- 
recate, imprecate, ete.) J, intrans. 1; To ask 
earnestly; beg; entreat; supplicate, as for a 
personal grace or favor. 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 714. 
Had you cried, or knelt, or pray’d to me, 
I should not less have kill'd him. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
2. In religious usage, to make devout petition 
to God, or (in some forms of religion) to any 
object of worship, as a saint or an angel; more 
generally, to enter into spiritual communion 
with God 


speech. See prayer}. 


It was moche more comforte and gladnesse to vs to have 


suche wether as we hadde longe desyred and prayde for. 
Sir R. Guylfordé, Pylgrymage, p. 74. 


When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, when thou 


hast shut thy door, pray to σι κκ which is in secret, 
and thy Fa which seeth 
openly. Mat. vi. 6, 


Praya? (pra’ii), η. 


a usually through the medium of 


secret shall reward thee 
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We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 200. 
Pray for my soul, More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 


I pray, usually, by ellipsis, pray,.a common formula in- 
troducing a question, invitation, suggestion, or request. 
Compare prithee. 

My father 


Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 20. 
Pray, leave these frumps, sir, and receive this letter, 
Beau. and Fil., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 


II, trans. 1. Toask earnestly; beg; entreat; 
supplicate; urge. 


Pacience apposed hym fyrste and preyed hym he sholde 
hem telle 


To Conscience, what crafte he couthe un to what countree 
he wolde. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 222. 


Call to remembrance (I prat thee) the vaine youthfull 
fantasie and ouertimelie death of fathers and thy breth- 


ren. Holinshed, Hist. Eng., an. 546. 
We pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
2 Cor. v. 20. 


You are passing welcome, 
And soI pray you all to think yourselves. 
Shak., T. of the Β., ii. 1. 114. 


‘She pray’d me not to judge their cause from her 

That wrong’d it. Tennyson, Princess, Vii. 
2. In religious usage, to address a desire or 
petition to (specifically to God) devoutly and 
with reverence. 


And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, : John xiv. 16. 


Cham. There is hope 
All will be well. 
Anne. Now, I pray God, amen! 


Shak., Hen. ΥΤΠΙ., ii. 3. 56. 

She was ever praying the sweet heavens 

To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
3. To offer up, as a prayer; utter in devotion. 
I haue had no time to pray my houres, much lesse to 
aunswere your leters missiue. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 126. 


111 pray a thousand prayers for thy death 
No word to save thee. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 146. 


4. To make entreaty or petition for; crave; 
implore: as, the plaintiff prays judgment of 
the court. 


I know not how to pray your patience, 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 280. 


He that will have the benefit of this act must pray a pro- 
hibition before a sentence in the ecclesiastical court, 

Aylife, Parergon. 

An address was presented to the king, praying that Im- 

pey might be summoned home to answer for his misdeeds. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


5. To effect, move, or bring by prayer or en- 
treaty: followed by an adverb or a preposition 
particularizing the meaning. 
I pray you home to dinner with me. 
Shak., Μ. for M., ii. 1. 292. 
Occiduus is a pastor of renown ; 
When he has pray’d and preach’d the Sabbath down, 
With wire met catgut he concludes the day. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 125. 
Praying souls out of purgatory, by masses said on their 
behalf, became an ordinary office. 
Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 2. 


To pray in aid, in Zaz, to call in, as aid, one who has an 
interest in the cause (see aid-prayer); hence, to become 
an advocate for. 

You shall find 


A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 27. 


Without praying in aid of alchymists, there is a mani- 
fest image of this in the ordinary course of nature. 
Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887), 


ΞΘΤΗ. 1. To crave, implore, beseech, petition, importune. 
See prayerl. 


prayt, mand ο. An obsolete spelling of prey?. 


pray® (pra), v.4. <A dialectal form of pry. 

praya! (pri’i),. [« Pg. praia, shore, beach, 
bank. ] some cities of India, an embanked 
road; a public walk or drive on a river-bank 
or water-front; a bund. 

A more practical scheme is the ed building of 
the whole river front of the city, the reclamation of a 
considerable amount of frontage, and the construction of 
a broad praya suitable for wheeled conveyances, and 
lighted by electricity. The Engineer, LXIX. 65. 

[NL.] The typical genus 
of Prayide. 

prayant} (pra’ant), a. [< OF. preiant, ppr. of 
preier, pray: see prayl.] Being in the mood 
or attitude of prayer. 

Fanatick Errour and Levity would seem an Euchite as 
well as an Eristick, Prayant as well as predicant, 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 93. 

prayellt, n.. [< OF. prayel, prael, pratel, < ML. 

ratellum, < Li. pratulum, dim. of pratum, a mea- 

ow. Cf. prayere, prairie.] <A little meadow, 
Halliwell. 


prayer 


* ον 
prayer! (prar), 3. [< ME. prayer, prayere, 
praer, preyer, preyre, preyere, preiere, ς OF. 
preiere, preere, proiere, priere, I’. priére == It. 
pregaria, < ML. precaria, a supplication, pray- 
er, prop. fem. of L. precarius, obtained by en- 
treaty or favor, hence depending on favor, 
doubtful, transient, < precari, entreat, suppli- 
eate: see prayl, and ef. precarious.) 1. The 
act of beseeching, entreating, or supplicating ; 
supplication; entreaty; petition; suit, 
That ys to αγ. sothliche ge sholde rather deye 


Than eny dedliche synne do for drede other for preyere. 
Piers Plowman (C), viii. 210. 


‘He sought to have that by practice which he could not 
by prayer. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


Thy threats have no more Rikpagth sae he πμ 
k., Μ. N,.D.,.i 


2. In religious usage, a devout petition to an 
object of worship, as God, or a saint or an angel; 
an orison: confined in Protestant usage to such 
petitions addressed to God; more generally, 
any spiritual communion with God, including 
confession, petition, adoration, praise, and 
thanksgiving. See dulia. 

When thou comes to tho chirche dore, 

Take the haly water stondand on flore; 

Rede or synge or byd prayeris 

To crist, for alle thy crysten ferys. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 304. 


What is prayer but an ascent of the mind towards God? 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xx. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed. 
J. Montgomery, Hymn. 
Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxii. 


3. The practice of praying, or of communing 
with God. ) 


He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 1. 156. 


It hath been well said of prayer, that prayer will either 
make a man leave off sinning, or sin will make him leave 
off prayer. Paley, Sermons, i. 

So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 
Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 


4. The form of words used in praying; a for- 
mula of worship: as, the Lord’s Prayer. 


He . . . made those two excellent prayers, which were 
published after his death. Bp. Fell, Hammond, p. 212. 


Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. 


5. A form of religious service; a religious ob- 
servance, either public or private, consisting 
mainly of prayer to God; a liturgy: often in 
the plural: as, the service of morning prayer ; 
family prayers. 


She went from opera, park, assembly, play, 
To morning walks, and prayers three hours a-day. 
Pope, To Miss Blount, ii. 


Prayers and calling-over seemed twice as short.as usual. 
7’. Hughes, Tom Brown at Kugby, i. 8. 


6. That part of a memorial or petition to a 
public body, or of a bill of complaint inequity, 
which specifies the thing desired to be done or 
granted, as distinet from the recital of facts or 


reasons for the grant. Apostleship of prayer. See 
apostleship.— Book of Common Prayer, the book con- 
taining tae appointed forms for public worship and for 
the words and acts used in the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, or a similar book authorized by one of 
the other branches of the Anglican Church: briefly and 
popularly known as the Prayer-book, After the publica- 
tion in English of the Litany in 1544, and of the parts of the 
communion office relating to the communion of the people 
in 1548, the First Book of Common Prayer was issued in 
1549, the second year of Edward VI. Almost the whole 
book is taken from the medieval liturgical books, espe- 
cially the missal, portiforium (breviary), and manual ac- 
cording to the Use of Sarum (see use), but with omissions, 
condensations, and the addition of a number of addresses 
to the people. English was substituted for Latin, all the 
offices were united in one book, and a uniform use was es- 
tablished for the whole Church of England. Successive re- 
visions were made in 1552, 1559, and 1662. The greatest 
changes were those introduced in the Second Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. (1552), especially in the communion office 
(see communion) and at confirmation and burial. This book 
never came into actual use, but was in the main followed 
in the revision under Elizabeth in 1559 and in the present 
English book as issued in 1662, after the restoration of 
Charles ΤΤ., but with material modifications, especially in 
1662, returning toward the standard of 1549. The Prayer- 
book authorized in 1637 for use in Scotland, and differing 
from the English book mainly in the communion office, 
met with serious opposition at the time, but came into 
use afterward in the Scotch Fpiscopal Church. The Amer- 
ican Prayer-book, authorized in 1789, differs from the 
English mainly in the omission of the Athanasian Creed 
and of the form of private absolution in the visitation of 
the sick, the restoration of the great oblation and invoca- 
tion to their primitive places in the prayer of consecration 
(see consecration), and the later addition of the offices of 
consecration of churches and institution of ministers. 
In 1880 a new revision was begun, resulting chiefly in a 
return to the English book in several points: this re- 
vision was completed in 1892. The Psalter, Ordinal, and 
Thirty-nine Articles are always bound with the Book 
of Common Prayer, and usually considered parts of it, 


prayer 


though technically speaking they are distinct from it. 
—Commendatory, common, Lord’s, passive, etc., 

rayer. See the qualifying words.—Hours of ho Aa 

ame as canonical hours (which see, under canonical).— 
House of prayer. See house of God, under housel.— 
Prayer of humble access. See access.—The long 
prayer, in non-liturgical churches, the chief prayer of 

he service. It is usually offered just before the sermon, 
or before the hymn preparatory to the sermon. Also called 
pastoral prayer.—To lead in prayer. See lead).=Syn. 
Prayer, Petition, R , Entreaty, Supplication, Suit, Ap- 
peal, invocation, orison. Prayer is always addressed to 
God, but α prayer may be addressed to a sovereign, legis- 
lative body, court, or the like, always to a person or body 
recognized as having authority in some way, and asking 
for something especially important. A petition may bea 
single point in a prayer: thus, the Lord’s Prayer contains 
one address, three loyal desires, four petitions, and a clos- 
ing ascription. A petition may also be a formal and public 
Τι or prayer, but still generally covering only a single 
thing desired. Request is the most general and least forci- 
ble of these words, indicating nothing as to the degree of 
formality of the act or as to the rank of the persons con- 
cerned. An entreaty is an urgent, perhaps tender, request, 
generally from and to a person. A supplication is still 
more urgent, the request being made with passion, and 
humbly, as toa superior. The word entreaty is not often 
followed by the mention of that which is desired, but may 
be: as, entreaty for aid. A suit is a petition or an entreaty 
prolonged for any reason: hence we speak of a lover's suet 
or a suit at law. An appeal is an urgent request, of the 
nature of a callor demand. See ask1. 


Whence can comfort spring, 
When prayer is of no avail? 
Wordsworth, Force of Prayer. 


This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition, speedy death, 
The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 
Milton, 5S. A., 1. 650. 


I will marry her, sir, at your request, 
 Shak., Μ. Ὑγ. of W., i. 1. 258. 


Yet not with brawling opposition she, 
But manifold entreaties, many a tear,... 
Besought him. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


I have attempted one by one the lords, . . . 

With supplication prone and father’s tears, 

To accept of ransom for,my son their prisoner. 
Milton, 8, A., 1. 1459. 


They make great sute to serue her. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 77. 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 4. 234. 
prayer? (pra’ér), α.. [ς ME. prayere, ς OF. 
Φον, I’. prieur, < L. precator, one who prays, 
precari, pray: see prayl, v.] One who prays; 
a suppliant; a petitioner. 
operant (prar’ béd),. A seed of the plant 
Indian licorice, Abrus Abrus. 
prayer-book (prar’buk),. 1. A book of forms 
for public or private devotion, consisting chiefly 
or solely of forms for prayers. See Book of 
Common Prayer, under prayerl.—2. Naut., a 
small stone used in scrubbing the deck and 
other woodwork of a vessel: so called from its 
shape and size. Compare holystone. 

Smaller hand-stones, which the sailors call prayer-books, 
are used to scrub in among the crevices and narrow places, 
where the large holystone will not go. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 208. 
prayer-carpet (prar’kir’pet), n. A prayer-rug. 

The rich use a prayer-carpet (called segga’deh) about 
the size of our hearth-rugs. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 81. 
prayer-cure (prar’kur),. The cure of disease 
by means of prayer. 
prayeret,”. [ME., < OF. praiere, praere, proi- 
ere, a meadow, ς ML. prataria, a meadow: see 
prairie, and ef. prayell.| A meadow. 
A castel the comlockest that euer knygt agte, 
Pyched on a prayere, a park al aboute. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 768. 
prayerful (prar’fil),a. [<prayerl + -ful.] 1. 
Praying much; devout. 

They melt, retract, reform, and are watchful and prayer- 

ful to prevent similar miscarriages in future. 
Jay, Sermons, p. 70. (Latham.) 
2. Devotional; given to prayer; occupied with 
prayer: as, a prayerful spirit. 
He had sunk back in his chair, .. . 
a sort of prayerful meditation. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxxviii. 
prayerfully (prir’ful-i), adv. In a prayerful 
manner; with prayer. 
prayerfulness (prar’ful-nes), n. The state of 
being μι a 
prayerless (prar‘’les), a. — [< prayer) + -less.] 
Without prayer; not having the habit of pray- 
er: as, a prayerless family; also, not having the 
blessing or protection of prayer. 
Let a servant or child go prayerless to their work, and 


few reeard it; but they will not go without meat, or drink, 
es, Baster, Self-denial, iv. 
Never on prayerless bed 
To lay thine unblest head. 
Margaret Mercer, Exhortation to Prayer. 


and was pursuing 
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prayerlessly (prar‘les-li), adv. Ina prayerless 
manner; without prayer. 

prayerlessness (prar’les-nes),. The state of 
being prayerless; total or habitual neglect of 
prayer. 

prayer-meeting (prar’mé’ting),. A meeting 
for prayer; especially, a service devoted to 
prayer, sacred song, and other religious exer- 
cises, in which laymen take part. 

Hence the importance he justly attaches to his accurate 

family worship, morning and night; to his exact atten- 
dance on the Wednesday night prayer-meeting, which he 


prizes as asort of Sabbath hour in the centre of the week. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 160. 


prayer-mill (prir’mil), ». Same as praying- 
wheel. 
prayer-monger (prar’mung’gér), m. One who 
offers prayers. [Contemptuous. | 
1-kneed : mth ak th 

Some camel-kneed prayer-monger throu 6 cave. 
Southey, Thalaba, v. 34. 
prayer-rug (prar’rug), x. A rug or small car- 
pet intended to be spread on the floor of a 
mosque, the roof of a house, or the ground by 
a Moslem when engaged in his devotions. He 
stands on it, with his face turned toward Mecca, and pros- 
trates himself, touching the carpet with his forehead from 
time to time. In many of the prayer-rugs of Persia and 
Arabia the place to receive the forehead in prostration is 
indicated in the pattern at one end of the carpet. Com- 

pare doorshek. ι i 
prayer-stick (prir’stik), π. A decorated stick 
used by the Zui Indians and other southwest- 

ern tribes in their religious ceremonies. 

It was nearly hidden by symbolic slats and prayer-sticks 
most elaborately plumed. The Century, XX VI. 29. 


prayer-thong (prar’thong), π. Same as phy- 
lactery (a). [Rare.] ’ 
Phylactery (Φυλακτήριον) is the name given in the New 


Testament to the... (tefillin) or prayer-thongs of the 
Jews. Saar Brit., XIX. 1. 


prayer-wheel (prar’hwél), x. Sameas praying- 
wheel. 

Prayide (pra’‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,<¢ Praya + 
-idz.|] A family of oceanic hydrozoans of the 
order Calycophora, typified by the genus Praya. 
It is related to Diphyide, and often merged in 
that family. 

praying (pra’ing),”. [Verbal n. of pray}, v.] 
A service of prayer. 

That purgatory, saintes worshippinge, masses, and pray- 


inges for the dead, with such like, were mooste deuelyshe 
inuencions. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, ii. 


praying-desk (pra’ing-desk), n. A piece of fur- 
niture affording a desk to support books for 
prayer and worship and a platform on which 
to kneel; especially, such an article forming 
a piece of furniture in a private house, as in a 
bedroom or an oratory. Also called prie-dieu. 
A man and his wife are kneeling at an old-fashioned 
praying-desk,and the woman clasps a little sickly-looking 
child in her arms, and all three are praying as earnestly 


as their simple hearts will let them. 
Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 


raying-insect (pra’ing-in’sekt), n. A gresso- 
Peal and raptorial orthopterous insect of the 
family Mantidz: so called from the peculiar 
attitude and position of the fore legs, which 
are raised and held as in the act of prayer. 
See cut under Mantis. 
prayingly (pra’ing-li), adv. In a praying man- 
ner; with devout supplication. 
It 15 indeed the same ability to speak affirmatively, or 
doctrinally, and only by changing the mood to speak pray- 
ingly. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 


praying-machine (pra’ing-ma-shén’), η. 
praying-wheel. ! 

praying-mantis (pra’ing-man’tis), n. A pray- 
ing-insect. See cut under Mantis. 

praying-wheel (pra’ing-hwél), ». A revolving 
apparatus used for prayer. (a) Among the Bud- 
dhists of Tibet and other pels of the East, a wheel or cylin- 
der, varying in size, used as a mechanical aid to prayer. 
One variety contains the Buddhist canon; to another 
written prasees are attached, and upon being set in mo- 
tion each revolution of the wheel or cylinder counts as an 
uttered prayer. Sometimes the wheel is fixed in the bed 
of a stream, and kept in motion by the current, thus pray- 
ing night and day for the pe who has placed it there. 
See cut in next column. (0) In western Europe, a wheel 
set with bells and fastened to the ceiling of certain medie- 
val chapels. This contrivance was used as a means of divi- 
nation, being set in motion during high mass or on feast- 
days, when its position on coming to rest was supposed 
to denote a favorable or an unfavorable response to the 
prayer of the applicant. Also called wheel of fortune. 


The praying-wheel exists in old chapels in Brittany as a 
religious toy, formerly used with rites half magical under 
the sanction of the local clergy. 

The Century, XX XVII. 371. 
prayset, v. {. An obsolete form of praise. 
pre-. [In L. form also pre-; = F. pré-= Sp. Pg. 
αι. pre-,< L. pre- (ML. usually pre-), prefix, 
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. Praying-wheel in the Buddhist Temple at Asakusa, Tokio, Japan. 


pre, adv., before, in front, prep., before, in 
front of, in advance of: in comparison, with, 
on account of, ete.; OL. *prai, akin to Skt. 
pra-, before, οἵο.: see pro- and fore-1. This 
prefix occurs disguised or absorbed in preach, 
premium, prey, prison, prizel, ete., and as 
pro- in provand, provender, provost, ete.] A 
prefix in words of Latin origin, meaning ‘be- 
fore,’ in place, time, or rank. By reason of its 
great frequency in compounds of Latin origin or forma- 
tion, it has been used and felt as an English formative, 
whether with words of Latin or Greek origin, as in pre- 


act, prehistoric, etc., or with other words, as in preraphael- 
ite, preadamite, etc., though rarely with native English 


verbs, as in pre-look. In zoology J πι (or pr@-) is a frequent 
prefix, used almost at will, indicating precedence, whe- 


ther in time or place; it is quite synonymous with ante-, 
and to some extent with pro- or proto-, and is opposed 
to post- or meta- in any sense. In recent technical terms 
it is often in the Latin form pre-, such words, whether 
Latin or English in termination, having pre- or pre- al- 
most indifferently. Strictly, in all such words having a 
Latin termination the prefix should be prz-; in words 
fully Englished, the form pre- is to be used. It is some- 
times interchanged with pro-. 


preaccusation (pré-ak-ii-za’shon), ». [< pre- 
+ accusation.|] Previous aceusation. 

preacet, ». An obsolete form of press}. 

preacetabular (pré-as-e-tab’i-lir), a. [ς L. 


re, before, + L. acetabulum, the socket of the 
ip-bone: see acetabular.] Situated in front 
of the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity of the hip- 
bone: as, the preacetabular area of the ilium. 
preach (préch),v. [< ME. prechen,< OF. precher, 
αν precher, preecher, preescher, preeschier, 
. précher = Pr. predicar, prezicar = Sp. pre- 
dicar = Pg. pregar = It. predicare = AS. predi- 
cian = OS. predicon =D. prediken = MLG. pre- 
diken, preva = OHG. predigon, bredigon, 
MHG. bredigen, G. predigen = 1961]. prédika = 
Sw. predika = Dan. predike, prxke, preach, ¢ L. 
redicare, declare in public, publish, proclaim, 
L. and ML. preach, ς pre, before, + dicare, 
declare, proclaim, < dicere, say, tell: see diction, 
and cf. predicate.) I, intrans. 1. To make a 
public announcement; especially, to pronounce 
a public discourse upon a religious subject, or 
from α text of Scripture; deliver a sermon. 
But precheth nat, as freres doon in lente, 


To make us for our olde synnes wepe. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Clerk’s Tale, 1. 12. 
Now, good Conscience, and thou wolt preche, 
Goo stele an abite, & bicome a frere. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 5.), p. 67. 
How oft, when Paul has serv’d us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully, preach'd ! 
Cowper, Task, ii. 540. 


2. To give earnest advice, especially on reli- 
gious or moral subjects; also, to give advice 
obtrusively on religious or moral matters. 
His form and cause conjoin’d, eee to stones, 
Would make them capable. hak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 126. 
Old Father Time deputes me here before ye, 
Not for to preach, but tell his simple story. 
Burns, Prol. Spoken at the Theatre, Dumfries. 
If it had been an unnamed species, surely it ought to 
have been called Diabolicus, for it is a fit toad to preach 
in the ear of Eve. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 124. 
Preaching friars, a name sometimes given to the Domin- 
icans, on account of the stress which they laid upon 
preaching. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To proclaim as a herald; de- 
clare; make known; publish. 
The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek. Isa. ΙΧ]. 1. 
A world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 
And by the voice of all its elements 
To preach the gen’ral doom. Cowper, Task, ii. 58, 








| 
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preach (préch), n. 


preacher (pré’chér), 2. 


preach 


A heated pulpiteer, 
Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom. 
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Missionaries . . . rarely make rapid way unless their 
preachings fall in with the prepossessions of the multitude 
of shallow thinkers. ον, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 761. 


Tennyson, Sea Dreams. preaching-cross (pré’ching-krés), . A cross, 


2. To ineuleate (especially religious or moral 
truth or right conduct) in public or private dis- 
course. 

I have preached righteousness in the great congrega- 
tion. Ps. xl. 9. 


Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preach'd! 
Shak., T. N., ἵν. 1. 53. 


Now as for spelling, I have always preached the extrem- 
est doctrine of liberty of spelling. At the utmost, I have 
only asked to be allowed to indulge my own fancies and 
to allow other people to indulge theirs. 

. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 41. 
3. To deliver, as a public religious discourse; 
pronounce, as a sermon. 

A lytylle thens, 28 Pas, is a Chapelle, and there in is the 
Ston on the whiche oure Lord sat whan he prechede the 
8 Blessynges. Mandeville, Travels, p. 96. 
4. To affect by preaching, in a manner indi- 
eated by the context: as, to preach one into a 
penitent or a rebellious mood.— To preach a fu- 
neral, to pronounce a public funeral discourse, [Colloq.] 


We are almost at the end of books: these paper-works 
are now preaching their own funerals. 
Goad, Preface to Dell’s Works. (Davies.) 


To preach down. (a) To decry; oppose in public dis- 
course. 
Last week came one to the county town, 
To preach our poor little army down, 
And play the game of the despot kings. 
Tennyson, Maud, x. 


(6) To silence or suppress by preaching: as, to preach 
down unbelief.— To preach the cross, to proclaim the 
death of Christ as the ground of salvation.— To preach 
up, to discourse in favor of. 

Dryden. 


Can they preach up equality of birth? 
[ς OF. preche, F. préche, a 
reaching; from the verb.] A sermon; a re- 
igious discourse, [Colloq.] . 
According to this forme of theirs, it must stand fora 
rule: No sermon, no seruice. Which ouersight occa- 


sioned the French spitefully to terme religion in that sort 
exercised a mere preach. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 28. 


A word of his is as much asa whole preach of anybody’s 
else, He says a word now and then, and it hits. 
Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, v. 
[ς ME. precher, prech- 
our, < OF. precheor, precheur, F. précheur = Pr. 
predicaire, prezicaire = Sp. predicador = Pg. 
νὰ = It. νε... ef. AS. predicere, 
. prediker = MLG. prediker, predeger = OHG. 
predigari, bredigari, MHG. bredigere, G. prediger 
= Ieel. prédikari, with diff. suffix), a preacher, < 
L. predicator,one who declares in public, a pro- 
claimer, LL. and ML. a preacher, ς predicare, 
declare, preach: see preach.] 1. One who 
preaches; one who discourses publicly, espe- 
cially on religious subjects; specifically, a cler- 
gyman. 


There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 140. 


2. One who inculecates or asseverates anything 
with earnestness. 
They are our outward consciences, 


And preachers tousall. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 9. 
We have him still a perpetual Preacher of his own ver- 
tues. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xii. 


Friars preachers. See Dominican.—Lay preacher, a 
layman, or one not ordained to the ministry, who preaches, 
—Local preacher. See/local.—The Preacher. See Ke- 


preacher-in-the-pulpit (pré’chér-in-thé-pul’- 
pit), n. The showy orchis, Orchis spectabilis. 
[ Pennsylvania. ] 

preachership (pré’chér-ship), ». [< preacher 
+ -ship.| The office of a preacher. 

preac (pré’chi-fi), v.i.; pret. and pp. preach- 
ified, ppr. preachifying. [< preach + -i-fy.] To 
preach in a tedious or obtrusive way; give 
prolonged, tiresome moral advice. [Colloq.] 

“Shut up-your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes 

down,” said his father; ‘‘she has written to say that she 
won't stand the preachifying.” Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. 

preaching (pré’ching), π. [ς ME. prechynge; 
verbal η. of preach, v.] 1. The act or practice 
of delivering public discourses, parenarly 
upon moral or religious subjects; the art of de- 
livering sermons. 

If preaching decay, ignorance and brutishness will enter 

again. Latimer, 24 Sermon bef, Edw. ΥΠ., 1550, 

2. That which is preached; asermon; doctrine; 

theory. 


His preaching was a striking contrast to the elegant Ad- 
disonian essays of Parson Lothrop. It was a vehement 
address to our intelligent and reasoning powers — an ad- 
dress made telling by a back force of burning enthusiasm. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 441. 


preachment (préch’ment), n. 


sometimes simple, sometimes architecturally 
elaborate, connected with a small chapel, 





Preaching-cross at Inveraray, Argyllshire, Scotland, 


erected on a highway or in an open place, to 
mark a point where monks and others could as- 
semble the people for religious services. See 
cross}, 


preachmant (préch’man), ».; pl. preachmen 


(-men). [< preach +man.] Apreacher. How- 
ell, Letters, ii. 33. [Contemptuous. ] 

[ς OF. preche- 
ment, preschement, preechement, preaching, dis- 
course, < ML. predicamentum, preaching, dis- 
course, declaration, ¢ L. predicare, declare, 
LL. and ML. preach: see preach, and ef. pre- 
dicament.| A sermon; a lecture upon moral or 
religious subjects; hence, in contempt, any dis- 
course affectedly solemn, or full of obtrusive or 
tedious advice. 

No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest 


As by their preachments they will profit much. 
Marlowe, Edward II. 


Was ’t you that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent? 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4. 72. 


The sum of her iniquities is recounted by Knox in his 
preachment to the citizens of Edinburgh. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 407. 


preachy (pré’chi), a. [< preach + -y1.]_ In- 
clined to preach or give long-winded moral ad- 
vice; of a tedious moralizing tendency. [Col- 
loq.] 

She has the art of making her typical good women real 
and attractive, while she never makes them prudish or 
preachy. The Academy, Oct. 19, 1889, p. 260. 

preacquaint (pré-a-kwant’),v. ¢ [<pre- + ac- 
quaint.| To acquaint beforehand; inform pre- 
viously. 

You have been pre-acquainted with her birth, education, 
and qualities. at B. Jonson, Bpicone, ii. 3. 

I'll pre-acquaint her, that she mayn’t be frightened. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 
preacquaintance (pré-a-kwan’tans), ». [< pre- 
+ acquaintance.|} Previous acquaintance or 
knowledge. 
preact (pré-akt’), vt. [< pre- + aet.] To act 
beforehand; perform previously; rehearse. 

Those which, though acted after evening service, must 

needs be preacted by the fancy . . . all the day before. 
Fuller. (Webster.) 

preaction (pré-ak’shon),”. [< pre- + action.] 
Previous or antecedent action. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

preadt, v. See prede. 

preadamic (pré-a-dam’ik), a. [< pre- + Adam- 
ic.]| Existing prior to Adam; preadamite. 

preadamite (pré-ad’a-mit), n. and a. [< NL. 
preadamita, < Li. pre, before, + LL. Adam 
Adam: see Adamite.] J, n. 1. One who live 
before Adam; an inhabitant of the earth be- 
fore the date assigned to Adam. 

He is of great antiquity, perhaps before the creation, at 


least a preadamite ; for Lucifer was the first of his family. 
Butier, Remains (ed. 1759), ΤΙ. 408. 


In the preadamite she [Nature] bred valor only, by-and- 
by she gets on to man, and adds tenderness, and thus 
raises virtue piecemeal. 

Emerson, N. A. Rey., CKX VI. 406. 


The black races, then, are preadamites ; and there is no 
objection to allowing all the time requisite for their di- 
vergence from some common stock. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 499. 


preamble 


2. One who holds that there were men in ex- 
istence upon the earth before Adam. 
II, a. 1. Existing or being prior to Adam. 
Some feign that he is Enoch ; others dream 


He was pre-Adamite, and has survived 
Cycles of generation and ofruin. Shelley, Hellas. 


The Ginn are said to be of preadamite origin, an inter- 

mediate class of beings between angels and men. 
Ἐ. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 283. 
2. Pertaining to the preadamites; relating to 
the period of the world’s history prior to the 
time of Adam: as, the preadamite theory. 
preadamitic (pré-ad-a-mit’ik),a. [< preadam- 
ite + -ἴο.] Same as preadamite. 
preadamitical (pré-ad-a-mit’i-kal), a. 
as preadamitic. 

Upon what memorials do you ground the story of your 

pre-adamitical transactions? 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 414. (Davies.) 
preadaptation (pré-ad-ap-ta’shon),”. [< pre- 
+ adaptation.| Previous adaptation; previous 
adjustment or conformation to some particular 
end. 

The movements [“ instinctive” appetites] are only more 
definite than those simply expressive of pain because of 
inherited pre-adaptation, on which account, of course, 
they are called “instinctive.” 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 73. 
preadjustment (pré-a-just’ment), m. [< pre- + 
adjustment.| Previous adjustment or arrange- 
ment. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 90. 
preadministration (pré-ad-min-is-tra’shon), 
n. [< pre- + administration.] Previous ad- 
ministration. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, x. 
preadmission (pré-ad-mish’on), x. [< pre- + 
admission.| Previous admission. 

An effect of lead is to cause preadmission— that is to say, 
admission before the end of the back stroke — which, to- 
gether with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanical 
effect of “cushioning.” Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 501. 

preadmonish (pré-ad-mon’ish), v.t [< pre- + 
admonish.| To admonish previously. 

These things thus preadmonished, let us enquire what 
the undoubted meaning is of our Saviour’s words. 

Milton, Judgement of M. Bucer on Divorce, xxx. 

preadmonition (pré-ad-m6-nish’on), ». [<pre- 

+ admonition.] Previous warning or admoni- 
tion. 

The fatal preadmonition of oaks bearing strange leaves. 

Evelyn. 

preadvertise (pré-ad’vér-tiz), v. ¢t.; pret. and 

po. preadvertised, ppr. preadvertising. [<pre-+ 

advertise.| To advertise or inform beforehand; 
preacquaint. 

Adam, being pre-advertised by the vision, was present] 
able to pronounce, This is now bone of my bone, and fles 
of my flesh. Dr. H. More, Def. of Lit. Cabbala, ii. 

preestival, a. ‘See preéstival. 

pre-albuminuric (pré-al-bi-mi-ni’rik), a. Pre- 
ceding the occurrence of albuminuria: as, the 
prealbuminuric stage of Bright’s disease. 

preallablyt, adv. [Tr. OF. prealablement, pre- 
viously; < *preallable (< OF. prealable, former, 
forerunning, first, < pre-, before, + aller, go) 
+ -ly2.] Previously. [Rare.] 

No swan dieth until preallably he have sung. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 21. (Davies.) 

preamble (pré’am-bl), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 

ambled, ppr. preambling. [= Pg. preambular 

= It. υ» ς11,. preambulare, walk be- 

fore, < L. pre, before, + ambulare, walk, pro- 

ceed: see pre-and amble.] 1. intrans. 1. Το 
go before; precede; serve as a preamble. 

Ere a foot furder we must bee content to heare a pre- 
ambling boast of your valour. 

Milton, On Def, of Humb, Remonst. 
2. To make a preamble; preface one’s remarks 
or actions; prelude. 

So we seemed to take leave one of another; my Lord of 
me, desiring me that I would write to him,.. . . which, 


put together with what he preambled with yesterday, 
makes me think that my Lord do truly esteem me still. 


Pepys, Diary, II. 148. 

ΤΙ. trans. 11. To walk over previously; tread 
beforehand. 

Fifthly [I will] take a through view of those who have 
preambled this by path. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 17. 
2. To preface; introduce with preliminary re- 
marks. 

Some will preamble a tale impertinently. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 98. 

preamble (pré’am-bl), ». [ς ME. preamble, < 
OF. *preamble, preambule, F'. préambule = Sp. 

predmbulo = Pg. preambulo = It. preambulo, 

preambolo, < ML. preambula, preambulum, a 

preamble, preface, fem. or neut. of LL. pra- 

ambulus, walking before, going before, « ae 

ambulare, walk before: see preamble, v.] 1.Α 


Same 


preamble 


preliminary statement; an introductory para- 
graph or division of a discourse or writing; a 
preface; prologue; prelude. 
This is a long preamble of a tale. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 831. 
After this fabulous preamble, they proceeded to handle 
the matter of fact with logical precision. 
Motley, Hist, Netherlands, II. 228. 
Specifically—2. The introductory part of a 
statute or resolution, which states or indicates 
the reasons and intent of what follows.= gyn. 
Preface, Prologue, etc. See introduction. 
preambular (pré-am’bi-lir), a. [<L. pream- 
bulus, going before, + -ar2.] Same as pream- 
bulary. 
preambulary (pré-am’bi-la-ri), a. [ς LL. pre- 
ambulus, walking before (see preamble), + -ary. ] 
Having the character of a preamble; serving 2s 
a prelude; introductory. 
I must begin with the fulfilling of your Desire in a pre- 


ambulary Way, for the Subject admits it. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 8. 


These three evangelical resuscitations are so many pre- 
ambulary proofs of the last and general resurrection. 
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To believe . . . [pygmies] should be in the stature of a 
foot or span requires the preaspection of such a one as Phi- 
letas the poet, in Athenzeus, who was fain to fasten lead 
unto his feet, lest the wind should blow him away. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 11. 


preaudience (pré-i’di-ens),. [< ML. preaudi- 


entia,< L. preaudire, hear beforehand, < pre, 
before, + audire, hear: see audient, audience. ] 
Right of previous audience; precedence or rank 
at the English bar among serjeants and barris- 
ters; the right to be heard before another. The 
preaudience of the English bar is as follows: (1) The 
queen’s attorney-general; (2) the queen’s solicitor-gene- 
ral; (3) the queen's advocate-general ; (4) the queen’s pre- 
mier serjeant; (0) the queen’s ancient serjeant, or the 
eldest among the queen’s serjeants; (6) the queen’s ser- 
jeants ; (7) the queen’s counsel; (8) serjeants-at-law ; (9) the 
recorder of London; (10) advocates of the civil law; (11) 
barristers. Imp. Dict. 


A custom has of late years prevailed of granting letters- 
patent of precedence to such barristers as the crown 
thinks proper to honour with that mark of distinction, 
whereby they are entitled to such rank and preaudience as 
are assigned in their respective patents. 

Blackstone, Com., III. iii. 


preauditory, preauditory (pré-4’di-td-ri), a. 


Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xi. [< pre- + auditory.] In anat., situated in front 


This famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the de- 
bate, as a description of revenue not as yet known in all 
the comprehensive (but too comprehensive !) vocabulary 
of finance —a preambulary tax. 

Burke, American Taxation. 

preambulatet (pré-am’bi-lat), 77%. [ς LL. 
reambulatus, pp. of prezambulare, walk or go 
efore: see preamble, υ.] To walk or go before. 

Mistress, will it please you to preambulate? 

Chapman, Humorous Day’s Mirth, 
When fierce destruction follows to hell gate, 
Pride doth most commonly preambulate. 
Jordan, Poems, §§ 3b. (Latham.) 
preambulationt Coste Pula shh) ,n. [<ME. 
preambulacioun, < LL. *preambulatio(n-),< pre- 
ambulare, walk before: see preamble, preambu- 
ἰαίο.] 1. The actof walking or going before.— 
2. A preamble: asense given to the word in the 
following quotation in consequence of the pre- 
vious use of preamble. 
What spekestow of preambulacioun ? 
What? amble, or trotte, or pees, or go sit doun! 
Thou lettest our disport in this manere. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 837, 
preambulatoryt (pré-am’bi-la-to-ri), a. [<pre- 
ambulate + -ory. Cf. ambulatory.] Going be- 
fore; preceding; previous. 

Simon Magus had preambulatoryimpieties ; he was cove- 
tous and ambitious long before he offered to buy the Holy 
Ghost. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 855. 

preambuloust (pré-am’bu-lus), a. [< LL. pre- 
ambulus, going before: see preamble.] Pream- 
bulary; introductory. 

He... undermineth the base of religion, and de- 
stroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 10. 

preambulum (pré-am’bi-lum), ». In music, 
same as prelude, ο. __ 

preanal, preanal (pré-a’nal),a._ [< L. pre, be- 

fore, + anus, anus: see anal.] Placed in front 

of the anus: as, the preanal pores of a lizard.— 


Preanal ἀκιλαδνφφ 4 See gastrostege.— Preanal seg- 
ment, the antepenultimate segment of the abdomen, or 
the section immediately anterior to the anal segment. 
It is often hidden in the perfect insect, or appears only 


as a small piece on the end of the dorsal surface, called. 


the preanal or supra-anal plate or lamina. t 

preantepenultimate (pré-an’té-pé-nul’ti-mat), 
a. [< pre--+ antepenultimate.] Preceding the 
antepenultimate; being the fourth from the 
last: as, a preantepenultimate syllable. 

pre-aortic (pré-a-or’tik),a. [ς L. pre, before, 
+ NL. aorta: see aortic.) Situated in front 
of or before the aorta. 

preappoint (pré-a-point’), vt [< pre- + ap- 
point.| To appoint previously. Sir £. Creasy, 
Eng. Const., p. 195. 

preappointment (pré-a-point’ment), ». [< pre- 
+ appointment.]. Previous appointment. 

preapprehension (prée-ap-ré-hen’shon), m. [< 
pre- + apprehension.) An apprehension or 
opinion formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary inspection, or 
any other eyes then such as, regarding the clouds, behold 
them in shapes conformable to pre-apprehensions. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 
prearmt (pré-irm’),v.t. [< pre- + arm?.] To 
forearm. Rev. Τ. Adams, Works, Il. 478. 
prearrange (pré-a-ranj’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
prearranged, ppr. prearranging. [ς pre- + ar- 
range.) To arrange previously. 
prearrangement (pré-a-ranj’ment), n. [< pre- 
arrange + -ment.| Previous arrangement. 
preaset,v. An obsolete form of press}. 
preaspectiont (pré-as-pek’shon), n. [ς pre- + 
αερεοίίοπ.] Aseeing beforehand; previous view. 





preaxi 


of the auditory nerve: opposed to postauditory. 


preaxal (pré-ak’sal), a. [< L. pre, before, + 


axis, axis, + -al.] Placed in advance of the 
axon; prechordal. 

a (pré-ak’si-al),a. [< L. pre, before, + 
axis, axis, + -αἶ. Cf. axial.) Of, pertaining to, 
or situated upon that side of the axis of either 
fore or hind limb of a vertebrate which is an- 
terior when the limb is extended at a right an- 
gle with the long axis of the body: the oppo- 
site of postaxial. 


prebacillary (pré-bas’i-la-ri), a. [< pre-+ 


bacillary.] Prior to invasion by bacilli: as, a 
prebacillary stage. 


prebalancer (pré-bal’an-sér), ». [= F. pré 


balancier; < pre- + balancer: see balancer, 4.) 
One of the prehalteres of an insect. See pre- 
halter. 


prebasal (pré-ba’sal), a. [< pre- + base2: see 


basal.] Placed in front of a base or basal part: 
as, the prebasal plate of a myriapod. 


prebasilar (pré-bas‘i-lir), a. [< pre- + basilar.] 


Placed in front of a basilar part. 


prebend (preb’end), ». [< ME. prebende = F. 


prébende = Pr. prebenda, prevenda = Sp. Pg. It. 
prebenda, ς ML. prebenda, f., a portion of food 
and drink supplied (a pittance), also an eccle- 
siastical living, a prebend; cf. L. prebenda, 
neut. pl., things to be offered or supplied; fem. 
sing. or neut. pl. gerundive of L. prebere, hold 
forth, proffer, offer, furnish, grant, contr. of 
prehibere, hold forth, proffer, ete.,< pre, be- 
fore, + habere, have, hold: see habit. Cf. prov- 
and, provend, provender, doublets of prebend. 
From the same L. verb are prob. also ult. pledge, 
plevin.| 1. In canon law, a stated income de 

rived from some fixed source; hence, especially, 
a stipend allotted from the revenues of a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church for the performance 
of certain duties by a person hence ealled a 
prebendary. Originally a prebend was the portion of 
food, clothing, or money allowed to a monk or cleric, in- 
dependent of a benefice. When in the eleventh century 
canons ceased to live in common, each canon received a 
share of the cathedral revenues, called a prebend, and some 


of their number a prebendal residence. A prebend may 
be held by a layman. 


Many noblemen and gentlemen’s sons had prebends 
given them on this pretence, that they intended to fit 
themselves by study for entering into orders; but they 
kept them, and never advanced in their studies, 

Lords’ Journals, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of 
_ [Eng., xxi., note, 

To each [canon] was assigned ... a decent slam 
called a prebend, for the support of himself and his house- 
hold. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 83, 
2+. A prebendary. 

To make Amends for the suppressing of so many Mon- 
asteries, the King instituted certain new Bishopricks, ... 
and assigned certain Canons and Prebends to each of them. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 286. 
3. A prebendaryship. 


Another writes to desire that I would prevail on the 
Archbishop of Dublin to give him the best prebend of St. 
Patrick’s, Swift, Letter, Sept. 80, 1735. 

Deaneries and prebends may become void, like a bishop- 
ric, by death, by deprivation, or by resignation to either 
the king or the bishop. Blackstone, Com., I. xi. 


prebendal (preb’en-dal), a. [ς OF. prebendal, 


«ML. prebendalis, < prebenda, a prebend: see 
prebend.| Of or pertaining to a prebend or a 


prebendary.—Prebendal stall, the seat of the preb- 
endary in a church. 


prebendary (preb’en-da-ri), .; pl. prebendaries 


(-riz).. [< ME. prebendary = Ἐ. prébendier = 
Pg. prebendeiro = It. prebendario,< ML. preben- 
darius, a prebendary, < prebenda, a prebend: 


precariously 


see prebend.] 1. One who holds a prebend. A 
clerical prebendary is rt acanon. At present in 
the Church of England all resident prebendaries are by 
law styled canons, but the holders of disendowed preben- 
dal stalls are still known as prebendaries. 

One Dr. Lark, a Prebendary of St. Stephen’s. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 273. 
That ease be mine, which, after all his cares, 
The pious, peaceful prebendary shares. 
, Crabbe, Works, IT. 21. 
2. A prebendaryship. 

First, whereas the hope of honour maketh a souldier in 
England, byshopricks, deanries, prebendaries, and other 
priuate dignities animate our diuines to such excellence. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 26. 
prebendaryship (preb’en-da-ri-ship), n. [ς 
prebendary + -ship.| The office of a preben- 
dary. See prebend. 
prebendate (preb’en-dat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
prebendated, ppr. prebendating. [< ML. pre- 
bendatus, pp. of prebendari, receive a prebend, 
< prebenda, aprebend: see prebend.] To make 
a prebendary of; raise to the rank of preben- 
dary. 

He falleth into commendation of Stephen Langton his 
cardinall, declaryng howe learned he was in the liberall 
artes, and in diuinitie, insomuch as he was prebendated 
at Paris. » Grafton, K. John, an. 11. 


prebendryt, η. [< prebend + -ry.] A prebend. 
‘Cotgrave. 
prebendship (preb’end-ship), ». [< prebend 
+ -ship.) A prebendaryship. Foxe, Martyrs, 
p. 216, an, 1190. 
prebrachial (pré-bra’ki-al), a and n. [< L. 
pre, before, + brachium, upper arm: see bra- 
chial.} I, a. In human anat., situated upon the 
front'of the brachium, or upper arm: specifi- 
cally noting a group of muscles composed of 
the biceps, coracobrachialis, and anticobrachi- 
alis. Cowes and Shute, 1887. 
11. ». A vein of the wing of some insects, 
between the cubitus and the postbrachial. 
prebranchial, prebranchial (pré-brang’ ki-al), 
a. Placed in advance of the gills. 
The prebranchial zone, which separates the branchial 
sac behind from the branchial ο it in front, 
neye. Brit., XXIII. 611. 
prebuccal (pré-buk’al), a. [< L. pre, before, + 
bucca, cheek: see buccal.] Placed in front of 
the poate or buceal cavity; preoral; prosto- 
mial. 
precant (pré‘kant), x. [ς L. precan(t-)s, ppr. 
of precari, pray: see prayl. Cf. prayant.| One 
who prays... Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 
precardiac (pré-kir’di-ak), a. [< L. pre, be- 
fore, + Gr. καρδία, heart: see cardiac.| Situ- 
ated in front of the heart —that is, cephalad of 
the heart. Compare precordial. 
precaria, »...Plural of precarium. 
precarious (pré-ka’ri-us), a. [= F. précaire = 
p. Pg. It. precario, < L. precarius, pertaining to 
entreaty or petition, obtained by entreaty or by 
mere favor, depending on favor, < precavi, pray: 
see prayl.) 1. Dependent on the will or plea- 
sure of another; liable to be lost or withdrawn 
at the will of another; hence, uncertain; in- 
secure. 


This little happiness is so very precarious that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addison. 


Men of real sense and understanding prefer a prudent 
mediocrity to a precarious popularity. .. 

Goldsmith, English Clergy. 

To be young is surely the best, if the most precarious, 
gift of life. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 379. 
2. Specifically, in Jaw, of uncertain tenure; 
revocable at the will of the owner or creator: 
as, a precarious right or loan. 

His holding was, in the language of the Roman lawyers, 
precarious—that is, upon his request to the owner, and 
with that owner’s leave. 

W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 425. 
8+. Dependent only upon the will of the owner 
or originator; hence, arbitrary; unfounded. 

That the fabrick of the body is out of the concurse of 
atomes is a mere precarious opinion. . 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 10. 
4. Dependent upon chance; of doubtful issue; 
uncertain as to result. 

Both succeeded in establishing themselves on the throne 
after the most precarious vicissitudes. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 
Hence—5. Dangerous; hazardous; exposed 
to positive peril, risk of misunderstanding, or 
other hazard. [Recent and objectionable. ] 

It would be precarious to say that every course of 
thought has an ideally best order. 

J. F'. Genung, Rhetoric, p. 262. 
precariously (pré-ka’ri-us-li), adv. In a pre- 
carious manner; dependently; hence, with risk 





| 





precaryt (prek’a-ri), n. 


precative (prek’a-tiv), a. 


precatorioust, α. 





precatory (prek’a-t6-ri), a. 


precaudal (pré-ka’dal), a. 


precausation (pré-k4-za’shon), ». 


precariously 


of detriment, alteration, failure, total loss, or 
removal. 


precariousness (pré-ka’ri-us-nes), n. The state 


or character of being precarious; uncertainty ; 
dependence on the will or pleasure of others, 
or on unknown events: as, the precariousness 
of life or health. 


precarium (pré-ka’ri-um), ».; pl. precaria (-i). 


[L., neut. of precarius, obtained by entreaty: 
see precarious.] In Rom. and Scots law, a loan 
or grant revocable at the discretion of the lender 
or grantor. 


Very early in Roman legal history we come upon ten- 
ancy-at-will, under the name of precarium, which of itself 
showed that there must have been large estates capable 
of subdivision. . Encye. Brit., XIV. 260. 


precartilaginous (pré-kiir-ti-laj’i-nus), a. [< 


pre- + cartilage: see cartilaginous.| Prior to 
the formation of cartilage, as a stage or state of 


an embryo. 

[ς ML. precaria, also 
precarium, a precary (see def.), fem. (se. char- 
ta) or neut. of precarius, depending on favor: 
see precarious. Cf. precarium.] A charter or 
grant, also known as precarious or precatori- 
ous letters, by which a person obtained from a 
church or monastery the use for an annual rent 
of an estate previously donated by him to the 
church or monastery. Hist., Geog., etc., Dict., 
2d ed., ed. Collier (1701), s. v. precary. 


precationt (pré-ka’shon), πα. [Early mod. E. 


precacion, < OF. precation, precacion, F. préca- 
tion = Pg. precagdo = It. precazione, ς Li. preca- 
tio(n-), a praying, a form of prayer, < precari, 
pp. precatus, pray: see prayl.] The act of pray- 
ing; supplication; entreaty; hence, a prayer; 
an invocation. 

Beside our daily praiers and continual precacions to 
God and his saintes for prosperus successe to ensue in your 
merciall exployte and novel). Romane i 

Hall, Hen. V.,f£. 5. (Halliwell.) 
[ς L. precativus, 
prayed for, obtained by entreaty, ¢ precari, pp. 
precatus, pray: see pray1.] Suppliant; beseech- 
ing; expressing an entreaty or a desire: as, the 
precative mode. 

This is not to be called an imperative sentence, ... 

but rather, if I may use the word, ‘tis a sentence precative 
or optative. Harris, Hermes, i. 2. 
[< L. precatorius, pertaining 
to entreaty or petition: see precatory.) Same 
as precatory. See precary. 
[ς L. precatorius, 
pertaining to entreaty or petition, < precari, pp. 
precatus, pray: see prayl,| Relating to prayer; 
being in the form of a prayer or supplication. 

Perfect models of precatory eloquence, 

Sir J. Hawkins, Johnson, p. 270. 


Precatory words, in daw, expressions in a will praying 
or recommending that a thing be done. Such words do 
not raise a trust nor bind the person to whom they are 
addressed, unless properly capable of an imperative con- 
struction, when they are sometimes deemed to establish 


what is called a precatory trust. 
[< pres + caudal. ] 


Situated in advance of the caudal or coceygeal 
series of vertebrae: as, a precaudal vertebra. 
[< pre- + 
causation.) Foreordination. 

As if God were not able to make a faculty which can de- 
termine its own comparative act to this rather than to that, 
by his sustentation, and universal precausation and con- 
course, without the said predetermining premotion. 

Baater, Life of Faith, ii. 9. 
precaution (pré-ka’shon), π. [¢ OF. precaution, 
F. ωμά = Sp. precaucion = Pg. precauctio 
= It. precauzione, ς Lh. precautio(n-), pre- 
caution, ς L. precavere, pp. precautus, guard 
against beforehand, < pre, before, + cavere, 
be on one’s guard: see caution.] 1. Previous 
caution; prudent foresight; care previously 
employed to prevent mischief or secure good 
results. 
She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd, 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. A measure taken beforehand; an act of 
foresight, designed to ward off possible evil or 
to secure good results. 

The same notion of predestination makes them [the 
Turks] use no precautions against the plague; but they 
even go and help to bury the bodies of those that die 
of it. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 181. 

precaution (pré-k4’shon), ο. ¢. [< precaution, 
α.] To caution beforehand; warn. — 
To precaution posterity against the like errours. 
Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 
precautional (pré-ka’shon-al), a. [ς precau- 
tion + -al.| Of the nature of precaution; pre- 
ventive of mischief; precautionary. [Rare.] 
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Wherefore this first filiall fear is but virtuous and pre- 
cautionall. W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. vi. 3. 
precautionary (pré-ka’shon-a-ri), a. andn. [ς 
precaution + -ary.| I, a. 1. Advising precau- 
tion; containing or expressing precaution, 
Recollecting the precautionary letter she had written 
me on the subject, I felt that I wished Miss Marshall at 
Jericho. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, I. iv. (Latham.) 
2. Taking precautions; characterized by pre- 
vious caution: as, precautionary measures. 
II.+ ». A precaution; a preliminary measure 
taken for prudential reasons. 
Thou seest, Belford, by the above precautionaries, that 


1 forget nothing. 
hichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 49. (Davies.) 


precautious (pré-ké’shus), a. [< precauti(on) 
+ -ous. Cf. cautious.) Using precaution; dis- 
playing previous care or caution; provident. 

It was not the mode of the Court in those days to be very 

penetrant, precautious, or watchful. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 93. (Davies.) 
precautiously (pré-kA’shus-li), adv. With pre- 
caution. 
precava, ». See precava. 
precaval, αν, (pré-ka’val), α. απᾶ π. [< 
* precava -al.| JT, a. Anterior or (in man) 
superior, as a caval vein: distinguished from 
postcaval, 

II. n. The precaval vein, or precava. 
precet, v. An obsolete variant of pressl. 
precedaneoust (pré-sé6-da’né-us), a. [< precede 

+ -aneous.|] Going before in time; preceding; 
antecedent; anterior. 

Faith is in Holy Scripture represented in nature prece- 

daneous to God’s benevolence. 
Barrow, Sermons, II. iv. (Latham.) 
precede (pré-séd’), v.; pret. and pp. preceded, 
ppr. pene ditt [< OF. preceder, Ἐ'. précéder = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. preceder = It. precedere, ς L. pre- 
cedere, go before, precede, surpass, excel, < 
pre, before, + cedere, go, move, walk: see 
cede.] I, trans. 1. To go before in place; walk 
in front of ; advance before; hence, specificaliy, 
to go before in rank or importance; take pre- 
cedence of. 
Such a reason of precedence St. Cyprian giveth in an- 


other case, because (saith he) Rome for its magnitude ought 
to precede Carthage. Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy. 


Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train; 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 193. 
2. To go before in the order of time; oceur or 
take place before; exist before. 
Imagination ever precedeth voluntary motion. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 206. 


Both families lived together in all that harmony which 
generally precedes an expected alliance. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 
3. To put something before; preface; intro- 
duce as by a preface or prelude. 
It has been usual to precede hostilities by a public de- 
claration communicated to the enemy. 
Chancellor Kent, Com. (7th ed.), I. 61. 
IT, intrans. 1. To go before in place; walk 
in front; specifically, to take precedence; have 
superior authority; hence, to prevail. 
Then heaven and earth renew’d shall be made pure 
To sanctity that shall receive no stain : 
Till then, the curse pronounced on both precedes. 
Milton, P. L., x. 640. 
2. To come first in the order of time; occur or 
exist previously. 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem, 
Conferr’d by testament to the sequent issue, 


Hath it been owed and worn. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 196. 


An antecedent proposition may be separated from its 
consequent by other propositions ; but a preceding propo- 
sition is closely followed by another. 

Crabb, Eng. Synonymes, p. 85. 
precedence (pré-sé’dens), n. [ς OF. precedence, 
F. précédence = Sp. Pg. precedencia = It. pre- 
cedenza, < ML. precedentia, precedence, ς L. 
preceden(t-)s, ppr. of precedere, go before: see 
precedent.| 1. The act of going before} spe- 
cifically, the right of preceding others in pub- 
lie or private ceremonies; the right to a more 
honorable place in public processions or assem- 
blies, or in the formalities of social life; so- 
cial superiority; advantage in rank. In many 
countries precedence is a matter of strict regu- 

lation. See order of precedence, below. 

For me now, 
That hitherto have kept the first, to know 


A second place, or yield the least precedence 
To any other, 5 death. 


Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 1. precedented (pres’ é-den-ted), he 


2. Prior place; superior position; position in- 
dicative of superior rank, 


precedented 


Precedence 
None sure will claim in hell. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 38. 
That form, the labour of almighty skill, 
Fram’d for the service of a free-born will, 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control. 
Cowper, 'Tirocinium, 1. 9. 


3. Previous occurrence, or existence: before; 
priority in time.—4}, That which goes before; 
a preceding act or speech. 


Mess. But yet, madam —— 
Cleo, I do not like “But yet”; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shak., A. and C., Ἡ. 5. 51. 


Order of precedence, the whole body of rules which fix 
gradation of rank, especially with regard to the right of 
certain officials and persons of rank to a prescribed placein 
any ceremony. In Great Britain precedence is formed by 
statute, patent, or usage, but the chief regulations regard- 
ing the order of precedence were settled by Parliament in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Some of the leading rules are 
thus summarized from Burke: precedence is conferred by 
men’s rank ; men of official rank who have higher person- 
al precedence are placed according to that precedence; 
peers and peeresses rank in the order of England, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, United Kingdom and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the dates of patents ; younger sons of persons 
of higher rank come after eldest sons of persons of next 
lower rank; daughters of peers, baronets, etc., rank after 
the wives of their eldest brothers; wives and children of 
eat officers of state have no consequent precedence; a 
ady having precedence by birth retains her precedence 
although married toa commoner; baronets rank accord- 
ing to dates of their patents; ambassadors rank after 
members of royal families, ministers and envoys after 
dukes.— Patent of precedence, a grant from the crown 
to such barristers as it thinks proper to honor with that 
mark of distinction, whereby they are entitled to such 
rank and preaudience as are assigned in their respective 
patents. Personal precedence, precedence in right of 
irth or family, as distinguished from that. which is con- 
ferred by official position.—To take precedence of, to 
come before, as superior in rank or importance; have a 
prior claim to attention or respect. =§Syn. 1. Preéminence, 
etc. See priority. 
precedency (pré-sé’den-si), η. 
(see -cy).] ' Same as precedence. 


~ Me thinkes the Precedencie which God gave this Nand, 
to be the first Restorer of buried Truth, should have beene 
followed with more happy successe, and sooner attain’d 
Perfection. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


[As precedence 


precedent (pré-sé’dent as an adj., pres’é-dent 


asa noun), a. and». [< OF. precedent, F. pré- 
cédent = Sp. Pg. It. precedente, ς L. prece- 
den(t-)s, ppr. of precedere, go before: see pre- 
cede.) I. a. (pré-sé’dent). Preceding; going 
before in the order of time; antecedent; an- 
terior; previous; former. 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 98. 
Cordus, a writing fellow, they have got 
To gather notes of the precedent times, 
And make them into Annals, 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
Precedent condition, or condition precedent. See 
cond , 8 (a). =Syn, See previous. , : 

II. x. (pres’é-dent). 1. A preceding action or 
circumstance which may serve as a pattern or 
example in subsequent cases; an antecedent 
instance which creates a rule for following 
cases; a model instance. 

Set it down to thyself as well to create good precedents 
as to follow them. Bacon, Great Place. 
The Precedent may dangerous prove, and wrack 

Thy throne and kingdom, if thy People read 
Highest Rebellion’s Lesson in their Head. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 157. 
2. Specifically, in law: (a) A judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule for 
future determinations in similar or analogous 
cases. (b) A form of proceeding or of an in- 
strument followed or deemed worthy to be fol- 
lowed as a pattern in similar or analogous cases. 

He hath lately found out, among the 01d Records of the 
Tower, some Precedents for raising a Tax called Ship- 
Money. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 11. 
3. A custom, habit, or rule established; previ- 
ous example or usage. 

The unconquered powers 
Of precedent and custom interpose 
Between a king and virtue. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 

Precedent is only another name for embodied experience, 
and... counts for even more in the guidance of com- 
munities of men than in that of the individual life. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 164. 
4+, A presage; sign; indication. 
With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 26. 


5+. An original, as the original draft of a writ- 
ing. 


My Lord Melun, let this be copied out, 

And keep it safe for our remembrance: 

Return the precedent to these lords again. 

Shak. , K. John, v. 2. 3. 

=Syn. 1. Pattern, Model, etc. See example. 
[< precedent 
+ -εα».] Authorized by precedent; in accor- 
dance with precedent or established custom. 


precedented 


He opposed a bill which . . . was right and wise in 
principle, and was precedented in the best times. 
Burke, Works, VII. 240. 
precedential (pres-é-den’shal), a. [< precedent 
+ -i-al.] Of the nature of a precedent; suita- 
ble for imitation; followed as a precedent. 
I have read that, by act of parliament, it [the church] 
was settled on the city to maintain and repair, and hope 
their practice hath proved precedential to other places in 


the same nature. 
Fuller, Worthies, Gloucestershire, I. 549. 


precedently (pré-sé’dent-li), adv. Beforehand; 
antecedently. 
precelt (pré-sel’), v. [< OF. preceller, «Τι. pre- 
cellere, surpass, excel, ς pre, before, + -cellere, 
asin excellere, surpass: see excel.] I, trans. To 
excel; surpass. 

A princely graffe which as far precels her which he hath 


lighted upon as a damask rose doth the couslip. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 132. 


Thou shalt be Janus; hard ’tis to precel 
Thy father; if thou equal’st him, ’tis well. 
Owen's Epigrams. (Nares.) 


ΤΙ. intrans. To excel others; display unusual 
superiority. 

For it is conueniente that he whiche precelleth in honor 
should also precelle in vertues. J. Udail, On Timothy, iii. 


precellencet+ (pré-sel’ens), ». [< preceilen(t) 
+ -ce.] Same as precellency. 
precellencyt (pré-sel’en-si), nm. [As precellence 
(see -cy).] Excellence; superiority. ) 
As you have the precellency of the women of the world 
for beauty and feature, so assume the honour to give, and 


not take Law from any, in matter of attire. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 29. 


Nor thought T it fit to rhetoricate in proposing the great 
variety of things, and precellency of one above another. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, Pref. 


precellent+ (pré-sel’ent), α. [«< OF. precellent 
= Sp. precelente, < Li. precellen(t-)s, ppr. of pre- 
cellere, excel: see precel.| Excellent; surpass- 
ing; conspicuously superior. 
Even so the rectitude of reason in the precellent know- 


ledge of the truth is one puissance. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 653. 


precentor (pré-sen’tor), η. [< LL. precentor, a 
leader in music,< prezcinere, sing or play before, 
< pre, before, + canere, sing: see cant?, chant. ] 
A leader or director of a church choir or congre- 
gation in singing. Specifically, the leader or manager 
of the choir or musical services in a cathedral, or in a 
monastic or collegiate church; in the Church of England, 
an Official, often ranking next to the dean, who has charge 
of the choir, of the musical service, and often of other 
matters; a musical director. The precentor’s place in the 
choir-stalls is on the left of the altar; hence that side is 
called cantoris, ‘the precentor’s.’ 


The Spirit of Christ is the precentor, or rector chori, the 
master of the choir. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 637. 


In 1204, when the see of Winchester was vacant, the 
chapter was divided between the dean of Salisbury and 
the precentor of Lincoln. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 382. 


precentorship (presen οσα nm. [< precen- 
tor + -ship.] The office or duties of a precen- 
tor; the condition of being a precentor. 
precentral (pré-sen’tral), α. [ς NL. precen- 
tralis, < L. pre, before, + centrum, center: see 
central.| In anat.: (a) Situated in front of the 
central sulcus or Rolandie fissure of the brain. 
b) Placed in front of a vertebral centrum.— 
entral convolution, the anterior central or ascend- 
ing frontal convolution.—Precentral sulcus, a sulcus 
of the frontal lobe, parallel with the fissure of Rolando, 
and limiting the anterior central convolution in front. 
Also called vertical sulcus 


precept (pré’sept), n. .[ς OF. precept, precipt, 
F. précepte = Sp. precepto = Pg. preceito = It. 
precetto, < L. preceptum, a rule, injunction, 
doctrine, maxim, precept, neut. of preceptus, 
pp. of precipere, take or seize beforehand, ad- 
monish, advise, give rules to, instruct, teach, 
< prez, before, + capere, take: see capable. Cf. 
precipe.| 1. A commandment or direction 
given as a rule of action; teaching; instruc- 
tion; especially, an injunction as to moral 
conduct; a rule of conduct; a maxim. 


For precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept ; 


line upon line, line upon line, here a little, and there a 


Isa. xxviii. 10. 


Thy learned precepts 
Shall call me back and set my footings straight. 
Ford, Broken Heart, i. 3. 


little. 
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Sord.. Who brought this same, sirrah? 
Hind. , sir, one of the justice’s men; he says ’tis 
a precept, and all their hands be at it. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 


Precept of clare constat, in Scots law. See clare con- 
stat.— Precept of sasine, the order of a superior to his 
bailie to give infeftment of certain lands to his vassal. 
See sasine.=Syn. 1. Dogma, Tenet, etc. (see doctrine); 
Rule, etc. (see principle); Axiom, Mazim, etc. (see apho- 
rism), instruction, law. 


preceptt, v. t. [< precept, n.] 1. To teach; lead.” 


by precept. 

1 do not find but it may well become a man to precept 
himself into the practice of virtue. Feltham, Resolves. 
2. To order by rule; ordain. 


The two commended rules by him [Aristotle] set down, 
whereby the axioms of sciences are precepted to be made 
convertible, . . . are the same thing, in speculation and 
affirmation, which we now observe. 

Bacon, Works (ed. Montagu), I, 284. 


preceptialt (pré-sep’shal), α. [Irreg. < precept 
+ -i-al.] Consisting of precepts; instructive. 
[Rare. ] 


Men 
Can counsel, and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Shak., Much Ado, ν. 1. 24. 
preceptiont (pré-sep’shon), . [ς OF. precep- 
tion, < L. preeceptio(n-), a taking or receiving be- 
forehand, an injunction, ς precipere, pp. pre- 
ceptus, take or receive beforehand, admonish, 
teach: see precept.] A precept; an injunction. 
Their Leo calls these words [let him be the ‘Husband of 
one wife] a preception ; I did not. 
Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, § xviii. 
preceptive (pré-sep’tiv), a. [< OF.  spaiceed 
= Sp. Pg. preceptivo = It. precettivo, ς L. pre- 
ceptiwus, didactic, pertaining to a precept, < 
precipere, pp. preceptus, take or receive be- 
forehand, admonish, teach: see precept.) Giv- 
ing or containing precepts or rules of conduct; 
instructive; admonitory. 
Not expounding, but obeying the preceptive words of 
their Lord. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 116. 


For it is the same thing which is denominated the law 
(of Moses, or of Christ) from the preceptive part, and a 
covenant from the terms, or sanction, especially the pro- 
missory part. Baxter, Divine Appointment of the Lord’s 

[Day, v., Postscript. 

prec πα (pré-sep’tor),». [= F.précepteur = 

Sp. Pg. preceptor = It. precettore, < L. precep- 

tor, an anticipator, a teacher, < precipere, Pp. 

preceptus, take or receive beforehand, teach: 

see precept.) 1. A teacher; an instructor; a 

tutor. 

Folly is soon learn’d; 
And under such preceptors who can fail! 


Cowper, Task, ii. 284, 
2. The head of a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars. 


This establishment of the Templars was seated amidst 
fair meadows and pastures, which the devotion of the for- 
mer preceptor had bestowed upon their order. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 
preceptorial (pré-sep-to’ri-al), a. [< preceptor 
+ -ial.| Pertaining or belonging to a precep- 
tor: as, preceptorial functions. 
preceptory (pré-sep’td-ri), a. and n. [ς ML. 
preceptorius, preceptory (fem. preceptoria, a 
preceptory), < L. preceptor, a preceptor: see 
preceptor.) 1.1 a. Giving precepts; preceptive. 
Rev, T. Adams, Works, III., Memoir, p, 1. 


IT, η. ο. preceptories (-riz). Α subordinate 
religious house where instruction was given. 


Preceptories were establishments of the Knights Tem- 

plars, the superiors of which were called preceptors, or 

knights pad ot All the preceptories of a province were 

subject to a provincial superior, three of whom held rank 

as ναλὰ M3 the rest, viz., those of Jerusalem, Tripolis, and 
ntioch. 


The establishments of the order [Templars], which bore 
the name of preceptories, to the number of twenty-three, 
were at first seized by the King and other lords, but after- 
wards, by a bull from the Pope and an Act of Parliament, 
transferred to the rival order of the Hospitallers. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., v. 


preceptress (pré-sep’tres), n. [< preceptor + 
-ess. Cf. OF. preceptrice.| A female preceptor 
or teacher. Cowper, Task, iii. 505. 

precerebellar (pré-ser-é-bel’iir),a. [< L. pre, 
before, + cerebellum, cerebellum: see cerebel- 
ἰαν.]. Anterior or superior with respect to the 
cerebellum? noting the superior cerebellar ar- 


9. Inlaw: (a) A command or mandate in writ- tery. 


ing issued by a court or judge, as for bringing precerebral (pré-ser’6-bral), a. 


[< L. pre, be- 


precessort (pré-ses’or), 1. 


prechristian (pré-kris’ tian), a. 


a person, record, or other matter before him, or fore, + cerebrum, brain: see cerebral,| Ante- 
for the collection of costs, etc., or for summon- rior with respect to the cerebrum: noting the 
ing jurors, etc. (0) In Englishlaw,acommand anterior cerebral artery. 

or mandate in writing issued pursuant tolaw by preces (pré’séz), n. pl. [ML., pl. of L. prex 
an administrative officer: as, a sheriff’s precept (prec-), a prayer: see prayl.] The alternate 
for a municipal election. petitions, such as the versicles and suffrages, 





precinct 


which pass conjointly between the clergyman 
and the congregation in liturgical churches; 
specifically, in the English choral service, those 
versicles (with the Gloria Patri) which immedi- 
ately precede the Psalms, beginning ‘‘O Lord, 
open thou our lips.” 


The occasional proegnee of preces, a series of short in- 
tercessions resembling the Greek Ektene, or deacon’s lit- 


Encyc. Brit., XTV. 707. 
recession (pré-sesh’on), . [< ME. precession 
Ρ ns 


OF. precession, F. précession = Sp. precesion 
= Pg. precesséo = It. precessione, L. pre- 
cessio(n-), a going before, advance, < L. prece- 
dere, pp. precessus, go before: see precede. ] 
1. The act of going before or of moving for- 
ward; advance. 


iij women I met with precession, 
I askyd hem whedir that thei were bone. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 208, 


2+. Precedence. 


The legates of Pope Leo did take in dudgeon this prefer- 
ment of Dioscorus, and would not sit down in the synod, 
because the precession was not given to their Holy See. 

Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy, p. 197. 


3. In philol., a weakening of a vowel due toa 
change of accent; a change from a full strong 
vowel to a thinner one; opposed to progression. 
March, Anglo-Saxon Gram., p. 26.—Lunisolar 
precession. See lunisolar.—Precession of the equi- 
noxes, in astron., a slow retrograde motion of the equi- 
noctial points, viz. from east to west, or contrary to the 
order of the signs. The equinoctial points do not re- 
tain the same position in the heavens, but have a slow 
retrograde motion, at the rate of about 50,724 in a year, 
or about a degree in 71.66 years, the equator moving on the 
ecliptic while the ecliptic retains its position nearly un- 
changed among the stars. This phenomenon is caused by 
the combined action of the sun and moon on the mass of 
matter accumulated about the earth’s equator, and is called 
the precession of the equinoxes because it makes the equi- 
noxes succeed each other in less time than they would 
otherwise do. In consequence of the precession of the 
equinoxes, the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are con- 
tinually increasing, the latitudes remaining unchanged. 
The right. ascensions and declinations are, of course, 
both changing. The precession of the equinoxes was dis- 
covered by Hipparchus more than a century before the 
Christian era. The equinoctial points will make an entire 


revolution in about 25,800 years. 
PrOCeeaiOn et (pré-sesh’on-al), a. 


[< precession 
-al.| Pertaining to or resulting from the 
precession of the equinoxes: as, precessional 
force. 
[= It. precessore, < 
L. precessor, a predecessor, a superior, < pra- 
cedere, pp. precessus, go before: see precede. | 
A predecessor. | 
Fordham was herein more court-like and civil to this 


Eudo than Thomas Arundel, his Precessour, Bishop of Ely. 
Fuller, Hist. Camb., iii. 69. (Davies.) 


prechet, v. A Middle English form of preach. 
prechordal (pré-kér’dal), a. [< L. pre, before, 


+ chorda,< Gr. χορδή, chord: see chordal.] 1. 
Situated in front of the notochord: applied to 
those parts of the brain which are anterior 
to the end of the chorda dorsalis: correlated 
with epichordal and parachordal.—2. Prior in 
time to the existence of the Chordata or chor- 
date animals; before the evolution of a noto- 
chord in animals. [Rare.] 


In what we may call prae-chordal times. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 187. 


prechoroid (pré-k6’roid), a. [< pre- + choroid.] 


Situated before the choroid.—Pprechoroid artery, 
the anterior choroid artery. 
[< pre- + 


Christian.| Relating to or existent or occur- 
ring in times prior to the Christian era: as, the 
LCR system; prechristian speculations. 

rinceton Rev., July, 1879, pp. 148, 149. 

prechristianic (pré-kris-ti-an’ik), a. [ς pre- 
Christian + -ic.] Same as prechristian. 
Encye. Brit., XV. 89. 
precinct (pré’singt), nm. [= Pg. It. precinto, 
< ML. precinctum, circuit, boundary line, ς L. 
precinctus, a girding, ς precingere, pp. pre- 
cinctus, gird, gird about, ς pre, before, + cin- 
6676, surround, gird: see cincture.] 1. The ex- 
terior line or boundary encompassing a place; 
bound; limit; boundary line. 

I think never man could boast it without the precincts 
of paradise but he that came to gain us a better Eden 
then we lost. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xii. 
2. Aninclosed or bounded space; an inclosure 
or a space definitely marked off by boundaries; 
a peribolus. 

God made a winde to passe in Commission, and, as a 
common vmpire, to end their vnnaturall strife, forcing 


the Waters into their ancient precincts aboue and beneath 
the Firmament. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 


She made the House of the Seven Gables like a home to 
him, and the garden a familiar precinct. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 





precinct 


I like the silent church, before the service begins, bet- 
ter than any preaching. How far off, how cool, how 
chaste the persons look, begirt each one with a precinct 
or sanctuary ! Emerson, Self-reliance. 

You retain a single broad image of the vast gray edifice 
{a cathedral |, with its towers, its tone of color, and its still, 
green precinct. H, James, Jr., Trans, Sketches, p. 35. 
3. A district within certain boundaries and 
under certain jurisdiction; a minor territorial 
or jurisdictional division: as, a police precinct ; 
in several of the United States, the principal 
subdivision of the county, corresponding gen- 
erally to the township in other States. These 
subdivisions in Nebraska and Oregon are called precincts. 
In California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Mississippi, and 
Nevada they are called election precincts. The counties 
of Texas are each divided into four commissioners’ pre- 
cincts, also into from four to eight justices’ precincts, and 
into from four to eleven election precincts. Some of the 
counties of Kentucky are divided into voting precincts. 
In colonial Massachusetts a precinct was a part set off 
from a town and made independent of it in respect to 
some matters of local administration, but not in respect 
to choosing a representative to the General Court. 


As easily may you get the soldan’s crown 
As any prizes out of my precinct. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, I., i, 2. 


I am the king’s vicegerent by my place; 
His right lieutenant in mine own precinct, 
Beau. and Fl., Love’s Cure, iii. 1. 


The extent of the old Hans was from Nerve in Livonia 
to the Rhine, and contained 62 great mercantile Towns, 
which were divided into four Precincts. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 
4, Aregion; a tract. [A loose use.] 

The vessel, . . . now slowly pushed by the wind against 
the turbid current, now warping along the fragrant pre- 
cincts of orange or aaeCLe groves or fields of sugar- 
cane... G. W. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 13. 
precinction (pré-singk’shon), ». [< L. pre- 
cinctio(n-), ς preeingere, gird about: see pre- 
xcinct.] Same as precinctio, 
preciosity (presh-i-os’i-ti),n. [ς ME. precyosite, 

OF. preciosite, F. préciosité = Sp. preciosidad 
= Pg. preciosidade = It. preziosita, <¢ L. preti- 
osita(t-)s, ecostliness, ML. also a costly thing, « 

retiosus, valuable, precious: see precious.] 11. 

ostliness; value; great worth; preciousness. 

Among y® which ye blacké crosse of Scotlande is spe- 
cyally namyd, a relyke accomptyd of great precyosyte. 

Fabyan, Chron., I1., an. 1327. 
2t. Anything of great price or value. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to com- 
mit their pretiosities. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 4. 

Barbarians seem to exceed them in the curiosity of their 
application of these preciosities. 

Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 
3. The quality of being overnice; fastidious- 
ness; excessive refinement. Saturday Rev., 

ο 1474. 

precious (presh’us), a. [Harly mod. E. also 
pretious; < ME. precious, precyous, precius, < 
OF, precios, precieus, precieux, valuable, costly, 
precious, beloved, also affected, finical, Ε'. pré- 
cieux = Sp. Pg. precioso = It. prezioso,< Li. pre- 
tiosus, of great value, costly, dear, precious, < 
pretium, value, price: see price.] 1. Of great 
price; costly; having a high money-value. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 14. 
To leave a little snuffe 
Is petty treason, and such pretious stuffe 
Must not be throwne ribs 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 
A gold-adorned pillared temple round, 
Whose walls were hung with rich and precious things, 
Worthy to be the ransom of great kings. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 258, 
2. Of great worth; held in high esteem; in- 
trinsically valuable. 
But she stode som what bynethe, byfore her dere sone, 
face to face, at the tyme of his precyous dethe, 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 27. 
Health is precious because sickness doth breed that pain 
which disableth action. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 76. 
By thy precious Death and Burial; ... 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
Book of Common Prayer, Litany. 
ο, what a precious book the one would be 
That taught observers what they’re not to see! 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


3. Worthless; good-for-nothing. [Ironical. ] 
Your worship is a precious ass! B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


Oh, you're a precious man! two days in town, 
And never see your old friend! 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 3. 
Sir Oliver S. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen both my 
nephews in the manner we proposed. 
ir Peter A precious couple they are ! 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, y. 2. 
4 Considerable; great. [Colloq.] 


It’s hard enough to see one’s way, a precious sight harder 
than I thought last nignt. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 7. 
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5. Particular; scrupulous; fastidious; over- 
nice. 
In swich estaat as God hath cleped us, 
I wol persever, I nam nat py *cius. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife οἱ Bath’s Tale, 1. 148. 


Precious blood, the blood shed by Christ on the cross : 
it gives name to various orders, confraternities, and relics 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and tothe Feast of the Most 
Precious Blood on the first Sunday in July.—Precious 
metals, gold and silver: so called on account of their 
value. Platinum is also sometimes included with the pre- 
cious metals; it fluctuates in value, sometimes surpass- 
ing gold. Mercury also has been by some called one of 
the precious metals. In general, precious means valu- 
able enough to be used as a standard of value and abun- 
dant enough for coinage. Only gold and silver have 
these requisites.—Precious stone, a stone distinguished 
for its beauty and rarity, and prized for use in ornamen- 
tation, especially in jewelry ; a gem; a jewel. 


Beauty of color, hardness, and rarity are the essential 
qualities which entitle a mineral to be called Αλ ΟΡ] 
Strictly speaking, the only precious stones are the diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, and emerald, though the term is often 
extended to the opal, notwithstanding its lack of hard- 
ness, and to the pearl, which is not a mineral, but strictly 
an animal product. 

Geo. F. Kunz, Gems and Precious Stones of North mae 
. 310, 


To be precious of, to prize; value highly. 
choice of, under choice, 3. (Local, New Eng.] 


We set everything by that little bird, Bartholomew!... 
He understands now that we’re precious of it. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, The Other Girls, vii. 


ΞΒΥΗ, 1 and 2, Costly, etc. See valuable. 


Compare 


precious (presh’us). adv. [< precious, a.] Very; 


exceedingly; extremely. ([Colloq.} 
For I had brought Lizzie something dear, and a precious 
heavy book it was. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxvii. 
Precious glad he is to be rid of us girls, I know. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVI. 294. 
preciously (presh’us-li), adv. [< ME. precious- 
ly; < precious + -ly2.] 1. Ina costly manner; 
at a great price or expense. — 
It nys but wast to burye hem preciously. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 500. 
eciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
some by aromatic splinters die. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 29. 
2. Valuably; in a manner productive of worth; 
to good purpose. 
The time ’twixt six and now 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 241. 
3. Very much; exceedingly; extremely. [Col- 
loq. ]—4. Fastidiously; scrupulously; with ex- 
treme care in matters of detail. 

If, on the other hand, you fall short of this point (the 
limit to imitation of details], your art of painting from 
nature is not yet que perfectly and preciously imitative. 

. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, ii. 
preciousness (presh’us-nes), n. 1. The char- 
acter of being precious; valuableness; worth; 
costliness.—2, Anything of great price or 
value; a valuable article, object, or part of 
a thing. | | 
The enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs 
{marginal note: the preciousness of lambs]. Ps. xxxvii. 20. 
3. Fastidiousness; excessive refinement; scru- 
pulous attention to detail, particularly in art. 
Ason the one hand their works have none of the majesty 
of imagination, so on the other they lack the preciousness 


of genuine imitation. . 
P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, ii. 


precipe, precipe (pres’i-pé), 4. [< ME. pre- 
cipe, presipe, presepe, pricipe; < L. precipe, im- 
perative of pracipere, take or seize beforehand, 
admonish: see precept.| 1. In law; (a) A writ 


Some 
An 


commanding something to be done, or requir- . 


ing a reason for neglecting it. 


For a wrytte called Pricipe. A wrytte which is called 
pcipe from hensforth shall not be made to any man of 
ani freeholde wherthurgh a free man 1686 his courte. 

Arnold's Chron, (1502), ed. 1811, p. 219. 
(b) A note of instructions delivered by a plain- 
tiff or his solicitor to the officer of the court to 
procure a writ of summons.— 2+. A precept; an 
order. 
Clense wele our eghne, and standis on bakke, 
For here es comene a presepe, swykke menne to take. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 8. 148. (Halliwell.) 
precipice (pres’i-pis), π. [< OF. precipice, F. 
précipice = Sp. Pg. precipicio = It. precipizio, 
a precipice, < L. precipitium, a falling down 
headlong, an abrupt descent, a steep place, < 
preceps ( precipit-), head foremost, headlong, < 
prez, before, + caput, head: see capitall. : Cf. 
precipitate.| 11. A 
descent. 
Stay me in my precipice to ruin. 
Massinger, The Picture, iv. 4. 


His [Job’s] fall is with a precipice, from a sublime pin- 
nacle of honour to a deep Peg ae of aaa! 5 
. T. Adams, Works, ITI. 293. 





precipitate 


2. A bank or cliff extremely steep, or even 
perpendicular or overhanging; a headlong de- 
clivity. 
The sulphurous. hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received us falling. Milton, P. L., i. 173. 
3. The brink of a steep declivity; hence, a 
dangerous place; acritical position; a perilous 
location. 
My fortunes standing in this precipice, 
*Tis counsel that I want, and honest aids. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 3. 


But surely it cannot be safe for any man still to walk 
upon a precipice, to stand upon an indivisible point, and 
to be always upon the very border of destruction. 

South, Sermons, VI. xi. 


They are at present in a frenzy, and will not be recov- 
ered from it till they shall have leaped the precipice they 
are now so boldly advancing to. 

_ Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 2. 
precipient (pré-sip’i-ent), a [< L. precipi- 
en(t-)s, ppr. of precipere, admonish, instruct: 
see precept.| Commanding; directing. 
precipitability (pré-sip’i-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [< pre- 
cipitable + -ity'(see -bility).] The quality or 
state of being precipitable. 
precipitable (pré-sip’i-ta-bl), a. [< precipit-ate 
+ -able.] Capable of being precipitated or 
thrown down, as a substance from a solution. 
precipitance (pré-sip’i-tans), ». [= It. precipi- 
tanza, ς L. precipitantia, a falling headlong, « 
preeipitan(t-)s, falling headlong: see precipi- 
tant.| The quality of being precipitant; rash 
haste; headlong hurry. 
Thither they 


Hasted with glad precipitance. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 291. 


Rashness and precipitance of judgment. 
Watts, Logic, ii. 4, § 5. 
precipitancy (pré-sip’i-tan-si), n. [As precipi- 
tance. (see. -cy).] Precipitance; impatience to 
reach.a conelusion or result; overhaste in in- 
ference or action. 
When the precipitancy of a man’s wishes hurries on his 


ideas ninety times faster than the vehicle he rides in — 
wo be to truth! Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 8. 


As a revising tribunal the Upper House has continually 
counteracted the evils of precipitancy, impatience, and 
ill-digested legislation, to which a numerous assembly, 
representing or delegated by larger constituent bodies, 
is necessarily and continually prone. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXTI. 256. 


=Syn. Rashness, temerity, hastiness. 
precipitant (pré-sip’i-tant), a. and απ. [< OF. 
precipitant, Ε'. précipitant = Sp. Pg. It. precipi- 


tante,< Li. precipitan(t-)s, ppr. of precipitare, 

cast down ο ον - see precipitate.] Ἱ. α. 1. 

Falling headlong; headlong, 
From pole to pole 


He views in breadth; and, without longer pause, 
Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant. Milton, P. L., iii. 563. 


Take care 
Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitant the baser, ropy lees. 
J. Philips, Cider, fi. 


2. Rushing hastily onward. 
But soon recovering speed he ran, he flew 
Precipitant. Addison, Aineid, iii. 
3. Rashly hasty; precipitate; characterized 
by rapid movement or progress ; impatient to 
reach a conclusion. 
There may be some such decays as are precipitant as to 


years. 
Jer. Taylor (Ὁ, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 73. (Latham.) 


The stormy bluster of men more audacious and precipi- 
tant then of solid and deep reach. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


These fits being not 5ο ordinary as our naturall sleep, 
these dreams the precipitant and unskilfull are forward to 
conceit to be representations extraordinary and supernat- 
ural. Dr. H. More, Enthusiasm, § 27. 

ΤΙ. n. In chem., an agent which, when added 
to a solution, separates something dissolved 
or chemically formed and causes it to precipi- 
tate, or fall to the bottom in a concrete state. 

precipitantly (pré-sip’i-tant-li), adv. Ina pre- 
cipitant manner; precipitately; rashly; with 
ill-advised haste. | 

Men precipitantly quit their new undertakings. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

How much less will he hear when we cry hereafter, who, 


once deliver’d by him, . . . are returning precipitantly, if 
he withhold us not, back to the captivity from whence he 
freed us! Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


headlong fall; an abrupt precipitantness (pré-sip’i-tant-nes), π. ‘The 


quality of being precipitant. 


precipitate (pré-sip’i-tat), v.; pret. and pp. 


precipitated, ppr. precipitating. [< L. precipi 
tatus, pp. of precipitare (> It. precipitare = Sp. 
Pg. precipitar = I’. précipiter), cast down a. 





precipitate 


long,< preceps ( precipit-), head foremost, head- 
aes Covad Wotars: + caput, head: see capitall. 
Cf. precipice.] I, trans. 1, To cast down head- 
long; fling froma precipice or height; hurl 
downward, 


Few men have frowned first upon Fortune, and precipi- 
tated themselves from the top of her wheel, beiore they 
felt at least the declination of it. Dryden, Amboyna, Ded. 


He trembles to think that a single touch might bury him 
under a crag precipitated from above. Hustace, Italy, 1. i. 


2. To cause to fall as a solid to the bottom 
of a liquid; reduce’from a state of solution to 
a solid form, by means of a reagent or change 
of solyent.—3. To drive forcibly; cause to 
hasten onward. 


Hence, then, and evil go with thee along, .. . 
Ere . . . some more sudden vengeance, wing’d from God, 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 

Miiton, P. L., vi. 280. 


4. To hasten; bring hastily to pass; hurry up: 
as, to precipitate a flight. 


But they allow him [the Son of God] not the liberty of a 
fair tryal; they hasten and precipitate the sentence, that 
they might do so the execution. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vi. 

Hostilities had been precipitated by the impolitic con- 
duct of Navarre. rescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 23. 


5. To hasten intemperately or rashly; hence, 
to spoil; ruin. 

That they like vertuous fathers have regard thereunto, 
and not to suffer the pope’s holiness, if he would thus wil- 


fully, without reason or discretion, to precipitate himself 
and the said see. 


We sat whole nights drinking strong liquors without 
eating a bit; which disposed us to sloth, enflamed our 
bodies, and precipitated or prevented digestion. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. 6. 


Precipitated calomel, calomel obtained by precipita- 
tion from a solution of corrosive sublimate by a stream of 
sulphurous acid.— Precipitated carbonate of calcium 
or e, 2 white, minutely crystalline powder prepared 
by precipitation from a solution of calcium chlorid by so- 
dium carbonate: used in medicine as an astringent and 
antacid.— Precipitated carbonate of iron, a powder 
prepared by precipitation from an iron sulphate solution 
by sodium carbonate. Often reddish brown, and then 
only a hydrated ferric oxid containing a little ferrous 
carbonate ; if 80, called sesquioxid of tron, red oxid of tron, 
aperttive saffron of Mars.— Precipitated carbonate of 
zinc, a white, impalpable, odorless, and tasteless powder 
obtained from a solution of zinc sulphate by precipitating 
with sodium carbonate.—Precipitated extract of bark. 
_ Same as chinoidine.— Precipitated oxid of mercury, 
yellow oxid of mercury.— Precipitated phosphate of 
calcium or lime, normal calcium orthophosphate, a fe 
white amorphous powder prepared by precipitation from 
a hydrochloric acid solution of bone-ash by ammonia, Also 
called bone-phosphate.—Precipitated sulphate of iron, 
a pale bluish-green crystalline powder precipitated by al- 
cohol from an aqueous solution of ferrous sulphate.—Pre- 
cipitated sulphid of antimony, sulphuret of antimo- 
ny.— Precipitated sulphur, a fine yellowish-white odor- 
less amorphous powder prepared by heating a mixture of 
sublimed sulphur, lime, and water, and treating the re- 
sulting solution with hydrochloric acid. 


II. intrans. 1. To fall headlong. 


Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou'dst shiver’d like an egg. hak., Lear, iv. 6. 50. 
2. To make haste; hurry; proceed without de- 
liberation. 

Neither did the rebels spoil the country, neither on the 


other side did their forces increase, which might hasten 
him to precipitate and assail them. Bacon. 


3. In chem., to separate from a solution as a 
precipitate. 
precipitate (pré-sip’i-tat),a.andn. [<L. pre- 
cipitatus, pp.: see the verb.] I, a. 1. Hurled 
headlong; plunging or rushing down, as by a 
steep descent; headlong. 
Precipitate the furious Torrent flows. Prior, Solomon, ii. 
Disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. 
J. Dyer, Ruins of Rome. 
2. Steep; precipitous. 
No cliff or rock is so preci: 


But down it eyes can lead the blind a way. 
Lord Brooke, Tragedy of Alaham. (Latham.) 


3. Hasty; acting without due deliberation; 


rash. 
Rules to be observed in choosing of a wife, . . . not to 
be too rash and precipitate in his election. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 587. 


I fear I have already been too precipitate. I tremble for 
the consequences. Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 


4, Hastily brought to pass; speedy; hurried; 
sudden. 
His downfall too will not be more precipitate than awk- 
ward. Poe, Prose Tales, 1. 280. 
The danger of a precipitate abandonment of Virginia con- 
tinued to be imminent. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 100. 


=Syn. 3 and 4, Precipitous now always expresses the 
physical attribute of a headlong steepness ; precipitate the 
moral quality of being very hasty or overhasty. Other 
uses are obsolete or figurative, 


Bp. Burnet, Kecords, 1. ii. 22. precipitation (pré-sip-i-ta’shon), 4. 


. tion when I walk westward. 
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ΤΙ. n. In chem., any substance which sepa- 
rates in the solid state when two liquids are 
mixed, either because such substance is less 
soluble in the mixed liquids or because a 
chemical reaction has taken place between the 
constituents of the liquids. Precipitates may 
be pulverulent, floeculent, gelatinous, or finely 
erystalline in character. Solid substances 
merely in suspension which fall or settle down, 
as earthy matter in water, are called sedimenis, 
the operating cause being merely difference of 
density.—Flocculent precipitate. See flocculent.— 
Precipitate per se, red precipitate.— Red precipitate, 
red oxid of mercury.—Sweet precipitate, mercurous 
chlorid or calomel.— White precipitate, mercuram- 


monium chlorid, NHgHgCl. Also called hydrargyrum 
anvmoniatum, or ammoniated mercury. 


precipitately (pré-sip’i-tat-li), adv. In a pre- 


cipitate manner; with sudden descent; head- 

long; hastily; without due deliberation; with 

a sudden subsiding motion. 

Tll-counsell’d force by its own native weight precipitately 
falls. Francis, tr. of Horace’s Odes, iii. 4. 


Driven to that . of mind in Me web are more ready 
to act precipitately than to reason rig 
! Goldsmith, Vicar, xviii. 
Not so brave Arnall; with a weight of skull, 


Furious he dives, precipitately dull. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 316. 


precipitateness (pré-sip’i-tat-nes),n. Thestate 


or character of being precipitate; precipita- 
tion; hastiness. , 
[= OF. 


precipitation, F. précipitation = Sp. precipita- 
cién = Pg. precipitacdo = It. precipitazione, < 
L. precipitatio(n-),afalling headlong, headlong 
haste, < precipitare, pp. precipitant, cast: down 
headlong: see precipitate.) 1. Theact of cast- 
ing down from a height, or the state of being 
flung or hurled downward. 
We... . banish him our city, 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates. Shak.,Cor., iil. 8. 102. 
2. Rapid motion; a hurrying or rushing on- 
ward. 

That could never happen from any other cause than the 


hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of the water, re- 


turning, at the end of the deluge, towards the sea. 
Woodward, Nat, Hist. 


Pacing along Cheapside with my accustomed precipita- 
Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 
3. Haste; hurry; unwise or rash rapidity. 


Precipitation in our works makes us unlike to God. 
Heady fool, art thou wiser than thy Maker? 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITT. 119. 


We were forced to eat with great precipitation, having 
received advice of General Carpenter’s march as we were 
at dinner. Addison, Freeholder, No. 3. 


Precipitation, . . . incited by the pride of intellectual 
superiority, is very fatal to great designs. 
Johnson, Rambler, No. 48. 
4, In chem., the process by which anysubstance 
is made to separate from another or others in 
solution, and fall to the bottom.—5, Moisture 
from the atmosphere deposited on the earth’s 
surface, including dew, mist, rain, frost, snow, 
sleet, hail, ete. 

It [visibility] is no doubt, to some extent, the effect of 
previous rains, the precipitation having washed the atmo- 
sphere of its dust, 

Rev. W. C. Ley, in Modern Meteorology, p. 128, 


pr ab μὲ process, in the smelting of lead. See pro- 

cess. = Syn. 1. See list under precipitancy. Precipitancy is 
always a quality; precipitation is primarily an act, but 
may bea quality. {οὐ σι P 

precipitative (pré-sip’i-ta-tiv), a. [< precipitate 
+ -ive.] Pertaining to precipitation; tending 
to precipitate. 

The precipitative tendencies of tidal action may exceed 
those resulting from resistances encountered in planetary 
space, Winchell, World-Life, p. 491. 

precipitator (pré-sip’i-ta-tor), n. [= It. pre- 
cipitatore, < L. precipitator, one who over- 
throws, < precipitatus, pp. of precipitare, east 
down headlong: see precipitate.]_ 1. One who 
precipitates; especially, one who urges on with 
undue haste; one who rashly brings to pass. 

Zelots, . . . asit prov’d, [were] the hast’ners and precipi- 
tators of the destruction of that kingdom. 

Hammond, Works, TV. 590. 
2. That which brings about the precipitation 
or downfall of atmospheric moisture. 

For the slopes of elevations towards the sea are great 
precipitators of rain. The American, ΧΙ. 166. 
3. That which causes or favors chemical pre- 
cipitation; an apparatus for inducing precipi- 


tation. Specifically, a tank in which carbonates held in 
solution by free carbonic acid in water are precipitated 
by caustic lime, which neutralizes the free carbonic acid 
and permits the carbonates to fall to the bottom. This 


precipitioust (pres-i-pish’ us), a. 


precipitiouslyt (pres-i-pish’us-li), adv. 


precipitous (pré-sip’i-tus), a. 


precipitously (pré-sip’i-tus-li), adv. 


precipitousness (pré-sip’i-tus-nes), η. 


are, that I am sure of. 


have precise occasion in some. future passages to 
strate. 


precise 


method of purifying water is used by dyers, and also in 
fitting hard water for use in steam-boilers. 

The mother-liquor is conducted through the pipe for 
mother-water to the precipitators, which are constructed 
of 2 in, tongued and grooved timber, lined with sheet-lead. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 350. 

4 [< L. Eres 

tum, a precipice (see precipice), + -ous. Cf. 
precipitous.| Precipitous. 

I perswaded him fairly... to keep them from any such 
precipitious and impertinent rupture as might preclude 
all meditation of accord. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 288. 

The descent was precipitious: so that, save by ragged 
steps, and those not a little dangerous, [there] was no rid- 
ing down. Sir Τ, Herbert, ‘iravels, p. 152. (Latham.) 


Pre- 
cipitously. 
Headlong riot precipiciously will on, wherever strong 
desire shall drive, or flattering lust allure, 
Decay of Christian Piety, p. 174. 
( [ς OF. precipi- 
teux, Ε'. précipiteux = Sp. Pe: It. precipitoso; as 
L. preceps (-cipit-), head foremost, headlong 
(see precipice), + -ous. Cf. precipitious.] 1. 
Headlong; descending rapidly, or rushing on- 
ward. 
The sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. Steep; like a precipice; consisting of preci- 
pices: as, precipitous cliffs. 
Tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 
«Οἱ Shelley, Alastor. 
St. Hasty; rash; precipitate. 
She [Nature] useth to act by due and orderly gradations, 
and takes no precipitous leaps from one extream to another. 
Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiii. 
Thus framed for ill, he loosed our triple hold 
(Advice unsafe, precipitous, and bold). 
Dryden, the Medal, L 65. 
4+. Hastily appearing or passing; sudden. 
How precious the time is, how precipitous the occasion, 


how many things to be done in their just season. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, Int. - 


=Syn. 1 and 2. See precipitate, a. 
1. Ina 


precipitous manner; with sudden descent; in 
violent haste. | 


Till the victim hear within and yearn to hurry precipi- 


tously 
Like the leaf in aroaring whirlwind, like the smoke in a 
hurricane whirl’d. Tennyson, Ῥοδάίοεα. 
2+. Hastily; with precipitation; precipitately. 
Some... precipitously conclude they [chameleons] eat 
not any at ail. ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 
1. The 
state or quality of being precipitous or steep; 
steepness.— 2. Hastiness; precipitation; rash 
haste. 
As simplicity ordinarily signifies sencelessness, precipt- 
tousness, as Trismegistus defines it, pavcas εἴδος, a species 
of madness in one place, and τις μέθη, a kind of drunken- 


ness in another, a wild irrational acting. 
Hammond, Works, IV. iii. 


précis (pra-sé’), n. [F., an abstract, < L. pne- 


cisum, a piece cut off (ML. also an abstract ?), 
neut. of precisus, cut off: see precise.] 1. A 
concise statement; a summary; an abstract. 
Any gentlemen who are willing to co-operate are re- 
quested to send in their names, and in return they will be 


supplied with a précis of the case. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XL. 45. 


Contrast the newspaper précis of some important nego- 
tiation and the Blue Book —there is the difference at a 
glance, Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 669. 
2. The act or process of drawing up a précis 
or abstract. 


precise (pré-sis’),a. [ς ME. *precis (in adv.*pre- 


cisly, percysly), ς OF. precis, m., precise, f., F. 
ppbockd = Sp. Pg. It. preciso, cut off, definite, 
precise, strict, < L. precisus, cut short, short- 
ened, brief, pp. of eee cut off in front, 
cut short, abridge, < pre, before, + cxdere, cut. 
Cf. concise.] 1. Definite; exact; neither more 


nor less than; just, with no error. 


I know not well what they are: but precise villains they 
Shak., M. for Μ., ii. 1. 54. 
cial hinderers the Apostle means, we shall 
demon- 
Rev. T, Adams, Works, IL. 336. 
End all dispute. and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin to immortalise. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. i. 58. 


What spe 


2. Exactly stated, defined, marked off, or mea- 
sured, etc.; strictly expressed, stated, ete. 


John Villani has given us an ample and precise account 
of the state of Florence in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

Not a Christian thought exists which must go outside 
of the English tongue for a clear, precise, forcible utter- 
ance, A. Phelps, English Style, p. 55- 


precise 


The distinct is that which is so precise and different 
from all other objects as to comprehend in itself only 
what is clear. Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. iv. 


3. Being just what it purports or is alleged to 
be, and not something else; particular. 


Abs. Well, sir, and what did you say? 
Fag. O, I lied, sir—I forget the precise lie; but you 
may depend on ’t he got no truth from me. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


4. Containing or committing no error: as, a 
precise measurement; measuring or reckoning 
with extreme exactness, so as to reduce the er- 
rors in an unusual degree: as, a precise instru- 
ment or operator.—5. Exact in conduct or re- 
quirements; strict; punctilious; express; for- 
mal; over-exact or over-scrupulous; prim; pre- 
cisian; also, conformed to over-scrupulous re- 
quirements. 


He was ever precise in promise-keeping. 
hak., M. for M., i. 2. 76. 


The Venetians are extraordinarily precise herein, inso- 
much that a man cannot be receiued into Venice without 
a bill of health. Coryat, Crudities, I. 74. 


I think the purest and precisest reformers . . . of reli- 
gion can hardly order this matter better than God hath 
done. Rev. Τ. Adams, Works, 11. 361. 


They would tell me I was too precise, and that I denied 
myself of things, for their sakes, in which they saw no 
evil. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 122. 


Grave without dulness, learned without pride ; 
Exact, yet not precise; though meek, keen-ey’d. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 610. 


The extravagance of the Independent preachers in the 
camp, the precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty 
scruples, the affected accent, . . . which marked the Pu- 
ritans, Macaulay, Hist. Eng. 


6+. Specifically, Puritan; puritanical. 


A sort of sober, scurvy, precise neighbours, 
That scarce have smiled twice since the king came in. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


My fine precise artisan, that shuns a tavern as the devil 
doth a cross, is as often drunk as the rankest. His lan- 
guage doth not savour of the pot; he swears not, but “in- 
deed!” But trust him, and he will cozen you to your face. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, IT. 445. 


7. In logic, containing nothing superfluous. 


The definition should be precise: that is, contain nothing 
unessential, nothing superfluous. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xxiv. 
=$yn. 1. Accurate, Correct, Exact, etc. (see accurate), dis- 
tinct, express.— 5, Stiff, ceremonious. ; 
preciset (pré-sis’),adv.. [< precise,a.] Precise- 
ly; exactly. 

Sum follow so precyse 
A learned man that oftentymes: 
They imitate his vyce. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Epistles to Meecenas. 


precisely (pré-sis‘/li), adv. [< ME. *precisly, 
pereysly; < precise + -ly2.] 1. In a precise or 
exact. manner; accurately; definitely; exact- 
ly; just. 

We declare, that is to weten, that all and euery Alder- 
man of ye forsayd cite euery yere for euermore in γε feste 
of Saynt Gregory ha Pope, from yé office of aldyrmanry 
vtterly and percysly to cessen and therof holych to be re- 
meuyd. Charter of London, in Arnold’s Chron., ϱ. 37. 


Many cases happen, in which a man cannot precisely de- 
termine where it is that his lawful liberty ends, and where 
it is that it begins to be extravagant and excessive, 

harp, Works, 1. vii. 


It is precisely these impulses and emotions which are so 
hard to control that give dignity and worth to life. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 141. 

2. With strict conformity to rule; punctilious- 

ly; nicely; with over-scrupulous exactness in 
ceremony or behavior. 

Some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 41. 

preciseness (pré-sis’nes),. The character of 

being precise; exactness; precision; particu- 

larity; punctiliousness; scrupulousness; prim- 
ness; squeamishness. 

But they thinke this precisenes in reformation of ap- 


parell not to be so materiall, or greatly pertinent. 
: Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Is all your strict preciseness come to this? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 67. 


Among their preciseness was a qualm at baptism; the 
water was to be taken from a basin, and not from a fount. 
Disraeli, Quarrels of Authors, p. 362, note. 


precisian (pré-sizh’an), a, and ». [= F. pré- 


cisien; as precise + -tan.] J, a. 1. Precise;. 


punctiliously or ostentatiously observant of 
rules or doctrines.— 2, Characteristic of pre- 
cisians; puritanical. 
1{ α man bea Herod within and a John without, a wicked 
gia in a ruff of precisian set, God can‘ distinguish 
. Rev, T. Adams, Works, TI. 465. 
ΤΙ. ». One who adheres punctiliously to cer- 
tain rules or observances; especially, one who 
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depreciatingly with reference to the English 
Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
Hypocriticall precisians, 
By vulgar phrase entitled Puritanes. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 10. 
These men (for all the world) like our Precisians be, 
Who for some Cross or Saint they in the window see 
Will pluck down all the Church. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, vi. 301. 
Married he was, and to as bitter a precisian as ever eat 
flesh in Lent. cott, Kenilworth, ii. 
He is no precisian in attire. 
R. 1, Stevenson, Inland Voyage, Epil. 


precisianism (pré-sizh’an-izm),». [< precisian 
+ -ism.|) The quality or state of being a pre- 
cisian; the doctrine or conduct of precisians. 
It is precisianism to alter that 


With austere judgment that is given by nature. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, ii. 3. 


precisianist (pré-sizh’an-ist), n. [< precisian 
+ -ist.] One who adheres strictly to any doe- 
trine, practice, or rule of conduct; a precisian. 
Of course there are yet some precisianists that. will not 


have it so; but the school is practically dead and buried. 
Ν, and Q., 6th ser., ΧΙ, 362. 
precision (pré-sizh’on), π. [= F. précision = 
Sp. precision = Pg. precisiio = It. precisione, < 
L. precisio(n-), a cutting off, a cut, ML. preci- 
sion, ς precidere, pp. precisus, cut off: see pre- 
οἶδα.] 1, The quality or state of being precise, 
exact, or definite as to form or meaning; dis- 
tinctness; accuracy. 

What Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time 
is this, that they reasoned syllogistically on words which 
had not been defined with ο 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 

We deprive ourselves of that remarkable and: almost 

mysterious precision which is given to words when the 


are habitually used in discussions which are to issue di- 
rectly in acts. Maine, Village Communities, p. 345. 


2. In logic: (a) Freedom from inessential ele- 
ments, 

In the extensive quantity of distinctness absence of 
superfluity is called precision. Completeness and precision 


together constitute adequacy. 
Kant, Introd. to Logic (tr. by Abbott), viii. 


There is a sin committed against logical purity or pre 
cision in assuming into the declaration qualities such as 
do not determinately designate what is defined. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xxiv. 
(0) The separation from anything of extrinsic 
elements. [In this sense, probably introduced into 
Latin by Scotus, precision appears to be the abstract. noun 
ont ep ae to the verb prescind, and is occasionally 
spelled prescision.|—Arms of precision. See arm2.— 
Instrument of νο an instrument suited for 
measurement of the highest degree of refinement and 
precision, as a circle for measuring angles to a second of 
an are, or a comparator for measuring lengths to a micron. 
—Mental precision, separation in the mind.— Nega- 
tive precision, the representation of one without the 
representation of the other.—Positive precision, the 
representation of one thing as separated from another 
thing.—Real precision, the separation of one thing 
from another in fact.=Syn, 1. Propriety, etc. (see purity), 
nicety, correctness, truth. See accurate. 


precisionist (pré-sizh’on-ist), αι. 
+ -ἰδί.] Same as precisianist. 

Were alogical precisionist speaking. and speaking calmly 
and of aforethought, this would be of force. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 162. 

precisionize (pré-sizh’on-iz), v. t.; pret. and 

pp. precisionized, ppr. precisionizing. [< preci- 

sion + -ize.| Torender precise; give precision 
to; state with precision or accuracy. 

What a pity the same man does not. . . precisionize 
other questions of political morals! 

Sir 6 C. Lewis, Letters (1847), p. 143, (Davies.) 

precisive (pré-si’siv), a. [= Sp. It. precisivo, < 

precise + -ive.] 1. Cutting off; amputative; 
eradicative. 

At other times our church moderates her censure, . . . 
using a medicinal censure before a precisive ; a less to 
prevent aii penta excommunication. 

. Puller, 
2. Pertaining to or resulting from the mental 
precision of one object from another.— Precisive 
abstraction, See the quotation, and abstraction. 

Precisive abstraction is when we consider those things 
apart which cannot really exist apart, as when we consider 
mode without considering its substance and subject. 

Watts, Logic, I. vi. § 9. 

preclaret, preclairt (pré-klir’), a. [= Sp. Pg. 

It. preclaro, ς L. preclarus, very bright or clear, 

splendid, noble, excellent, < pre, before, + cla- 

rus, shining, brilliant: see clear.] Illustrious; 
renowned. | 


Consider weill thow bene bot officiar, 
And vassal to that King incomparabill, 
Preis thow to pleis that puissant prince preclair. 
Sir D. Lyndsay, Works (1592), p. 194. (Jamieson.) 


preclassical (pré-klas’i-kal), a. [< pre- + clas- 
sicall.] Existing or occurring before classical 


[< precision 


is precise in matters of religion: often used times; prior to the classical. 


preclusively (pré-kl6’ siv-li), adv. 


precoce} (pré-kos’), a. 


precocenesst (pré-k6s’nes), n. 


ee en 


precocious 


He([Thoreau] seeks, at all risks, for perversity of thoug 
and revives the age of concetti while he fancies himse 
going back to a preclassical nature. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 202. 
preclitellian (pré-kli-tel’i-an), a. [< L. pre, 
before, + NL. clitellum, q. v.] Having the duets 
of the testes opening before and not behind or 
in the clitellum, as certain earthworms. Com- 
pare postclitellian. 
precloacal (pré-kld-a’kal), a. [ς L. pre, before, 
+ NL. cloaca: see cloaca, 3.] Of or pertaining 
to the front of the cloaca; situated in the fore 


part of the cloaca.—Precloacal cartilage, precloa- 
cal ossicle, the os cloace. 


preclude (pré-kléd’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pre- 
cluded, ppr. P the ets (Lor. δν = It. 
precludere,< Li. precludere, shut up or off, <¢ 
pre, before, + cludere, shut, close: see close}. 
Cf. conclude, exclude, include, ete.] 14. To close; 
stop up; shut; prevent access to. 


Preclude your ears not against humble and honest pe- 
titioners. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning, p. 187. (Latham.) 

2. Toshut out; hinder by excluding; prevent; 
impede. 

Though the desires of his mind be granted, yet this pre- 

cludes not the access cf new desires to his mind. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 143. 


To preclude the ambassadors of the neutral from egress 
and ingress into enemy’s territory is unfriendly, although 
the enemy’s envoys to the neutral may be seized except 
on neutral soil or ships. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 164. 
3, To prevent by anticipative action; render in- 
effectual or unsuccessful; hinder the action of. 

Shall I preclude my future by taking a high seat, and 
kindly adapting my conversation to the shape of heads? 

Emerson, Experience. 


Smilie spoke against a system of precipitancy which 
would preclude deliberation on questions of the highest 
consequence. _ Bancroft, Hist. Const., 11. 245, 
=Syn, To prevent, bar, debar, prohibit. 

preclusion (pré-klé’zhon), ». [<. L. preclu- 
sio(n-), a shutting up, ς preelusus, pp. of pre- 
cludere, shut up or off: see preclude.] The act 
of precluding, or the state of being precluded, 
in any sense of that word. 

It is St. Augustine’s preclusion of all star-predictions 
out of this place. ~ Rev. T. Adams, W orks, I. 9, 

preclusive (pré-klé’siv), a. [< L. preclusus, 
pp. of precludere, shut up.or off (see preclude), 
+ -ive.] Tending to preclude; shutting out; 
preventive: generally followed by of. 

Every act fof France] bespoke an intention preclusive of 
accommodation. 

Burke, Parliamentary Register, xxxiv. 482. 
In a preclu- 
sive manner; preventively. 
[In lit. sense, ME. pre- 
cox, irreg. < L.; in second sense, < OF. precoce, 
F. précoce = Sp. precoz = Pg. It. precoce, < L. 
precox (-coe-), precoquis, precoquus, ripe be- 
fore time, early ripe, premature, < precoquere, 
ripen beforehand, ripen fully, also boil before- 
hand, < pre, before, + coquere, cook, boil: see 
cooki, Cf. apricock, apricot, from the same 
ult. source.} 1. Early ripe. [Rare.] 
In places passyng colde it is moost sure 
Precox |figs| to plannte, her fruyte thai soone enhance 
Er shoures come. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), Ρ. 124. 
2. Precocious. 


An intellectus universalis, beyond all that we reade of 
Picus Mirandula, and other precoce witts, and yet withall 
a very humble child. Kvelyn, Diary, July 6, 1679. 


| [Also precose- 
ness ; < precoce + -ness.] Precocity. 
As to this extraordinary precoseness, the like is reported 


of a certain walnut-tree, as well as of the famous white- 
thorn of Glastonbury. Evelyn, Sylva. 


Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 369. precocial, precocial (pré-kd’shial), a. [< Pre- 


coces + -ial.] Of or pertaining to the Precoces; 
having the characters of the Precoces: opposed 
to altricial. 
precocious (pré-k6’shus), a. [As precoce + 
~ious.] 1, Ripe before the natural time. 
Many precocious trees, and such as have their spring in 


the winter, may be found in most parts of Europe. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 


2. Ripe in understanding at an early period; 
prematurely developed; forward: as, a preco- 
cious child; precocious faculties.—38. Indica- 
tive of precocity; characteristic of early ma- 
turity; anticipative of greater age; premature. 

Tis superfluous to live unto gray hairs when in a pre- 


cocious temper we anticipate the virtues of them. 
Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
In the Italian States, as in many natural bodies, un- 
timely decrepitude was the penalty of precocious matu- 
rity. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

















precocious 


4. In bot., appearing before the leaves: said 
of flowers. 
precociously (pré-k0’shus-li), adv. Ina preco- 
cious manner; with premature ripeness or for- 
wardness. 
A man that ’s fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a spoon. 

Hood, Morning Meditations. 
precociousness (pré-k0’shus-nes), 7. Same as 
precocity. 
precocity (pré-kos’i-ti),». [=F.précocité=Sp. 
Pe Ho = Pg. precocidade = It. precocita, < 

. as if *precocita(t-)s, ς precox, early ripe: 
see precoce, precocious.| The state or charac- 
ter of being precocious; premature growth or 
development; early ripeness, especially of the 
isital paren 

Some. . . imputing the cause of it [his fall] to a pre- 


cocity of spirit and valour in him, 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 77. 


To the usual precocity of the girl, she added that early 
experience of struggle . . . which isthe lot of every ima- 
ginative and passionate nature. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 2. 


The term precocity, as applied by biologists to individu- 
als, explains a similar phenomenon as applied to societies. 
Claude Bernard tells us that the force of development is 
greatest in the inferior animals, and that this precocity is 
an evidence of inferiority, and excludes longevity. 

Science, ΤΠ. 839. 

precoétaneant (pré-k0-é-ta’né-an), η. [< pre- 

coétanean.| One contemporary with, yet old- 
er than, another. [Rare.] 

Indeed I read of Petrarch (the pre-coetanean of our Chau- 
cer) that he was crowned with a laurel in the Capitol by 
the senate of Rome, an. 1341. 

Fuller, General Worthies, ix. 

precogitate (pré-koj’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
precogitated, ppr. precogitating. [< L. precogi- 
tatus, pp. of precogitare (>It. precogitare), pon- 
der or consider in advance, ς pre, before, + 
cogitare, think, consider: see cogitate.] Tocon- 
sider or contrive beforehand. [Rare.] 

precogitation (pré-koj-i-ta’shon),. [= It. pre- 
cogitazione, < LL. precogitatio(n-), forethought, 
< L. precogitare, think upon beforehand: see 
precogitate.| Previous thought or considera- 
tion. 

precognition (pré-kog-nish’on),. [=Sp. pre- 
cognicion = It. precognizione, < LiL. precogni- 
tio(n-), foreknowledge, < L. precognoscere, fore- 
know: see precognosce and cognition.] 1. Pre- 
vious knowledge or cognition; antecedent ex- 
amination. 

When it is said our ‘‘righteousness must exceed that of 
the scribes and Pharisees,” let us first take notice, by way 
of precognition, that it must at least be so much. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 5. 

2. A preliminary examination; specifically, 
in Scots law, a preliminary examination of a 
witness or of one likely to know something 
about a case, or the evidence taken down; es- 
pecially, an examination of witnesses to a crim- 
inal act, before a judge, justice of the peace, 
or sheriff, by a procurator-fiseal, in order to 
know whether there is ground of trial, and to 
enable him to set forth the facts in the libel. 

The ambassador, when he arrived at Sennaar, found it, 
in the first place, necessary to make a proces verbal, or 
what we call a precognition, in which the names of the 
authors, and substance of these reports, were mentioned. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT, 503. 

precognosce (pré-kog-nos’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
precognosced, ppr. precognoscing. [= Sp. pre- 
conocer = It. preconoscere, < Li. preecognoscere, 
foreknow, < prz, before, + cognoscere, become 
or be acquainted with, know: see cognosce. | 

In Scots law, to take the precognition of: as, to 

precognosce witnesses. See precognition. 

precollection (pré-ko-lek’shon), π.  [< pre- + 
collection.} A collection previously made. Imp. 

Dict. 

pre-Columbian (pré-k6-lum’bi-an), a. [< pre- 
+ Columbian.| Prior to the time of Christopher 
Columbus; occurring or existing before the 
discovery of America by Columbus: as, a pye- 
Columbian discovery of America. 

Drawn wire, the manufacture of which it is not pre- 
tended the pre-Columbian native knew. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XI. 521. 
precompose (pré-kom-p06z’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

precomposed, ppr. precomposing. [< pre- + 

compose.] To compose beforehand. 

In the latter part of his life he did not pre-compose his 
cursory sermons; but, having adjusted the heads, and 
sketched out some particulars, trusted for success to his 
extemporary powers. Johnson, Watts. 

preconceit (pré-kon-sét’), n. [< pre- + conceit. } 

An opinion formed beforehand; a preconceived 

notion. 


4680 


A thing in reason impossible, which notwithstanding 
through their misfashioned preconceit appeared unto them 
no less certain than if nature had written it in the very 
foreheads of all the creatures. Hooker. 

preconceitedt (pré-kon-sé’ted), a. [< pre- + 
conceited.| Preconceived. 
Faire blossomes, which of fairer fruites did boast, 
Were blasted in the flowers, 
With eye-exacted showers, 
Whose sweet supposed sowers 
Of preconceited pleasures grieu’d me most, 
Stirling, Aurora, ix. 
preconceive (pré-kgn-sév’), v. {.; pret. and pp. 
preconceived, ppr. preconceiving. |< pre- + con- 
ceive.] To form a conception, notion, or idea 
of, in advance of actual knowledge. 

In a dead plain the way seemeth the longer, because the 
eye hath preconceived it shorter than the truth. Bacon. 

We do not form our opinions from it [fiction]; but we 
try it by our preconceived opinions, Macaulay, History. 

preconception (pré-kgn-sep’shgn), m. [< pre- 
+ conception.| A conception or opinion formed 
in advance of experience or actual knowledge ; 
also, the influence of previous belief or states 
of mind in modifying the conceptions formed 
under the partial influence of experience. 

Custom with most men prevails more than truth; accord- 
ing to the notions and preconceptions which it hath form- 
ed in our minds we shape the discourse of reason itself. 

Hakewill, Apology, i. 1, § 6. 

preconcert (pré-kon-sért’), v. 4. [< pre- + con- 

cert, v.} To concert or arrange beforehand; 
constitute in advance. 

by a 


Toro, . . . by d agreement, was delivered 
into his hands by 


econcerte 
the Governor of the City. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 5. 
preconcert (pré-kon’sért), n. [<pre- + concert, 
nm.) Previous arrangement; preconcerted ac- 
tion or agreement. 

Much time may be required before a compact, organized 
majority can be thus formed; but formed it will be in 
time, even without preconcert or design, by the sure work- 
ings of that principle or constitution of our nature in which 
government itself originates. Calhoun, Works, I. 16. 


preconcertedly (pré-kon-sér’ted-li), adv. Ina 
preconcerted manner; by preconcert. 
preconcertedness (pré-kon-sér’ted-nes), n. 
The state of being preconcerted. 
preconcertion (pré-kgn-sér’shon), m. [ς pre- 
+ concertion.| The act of preconcerting, or 
concerting beforehand.- Dwight. Une. Dict.) 
precondemn (pré-kon-dem’), v. t [ς pre- + 
condemn.| ‘To condemn beforehand. 
They will quite reject and precondemne them ere they 


have once examined them. 
Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, Ep. Ded., p. 8. 


precondemnation (pré-kon-dem-na’shon), 1. 
[ς pre- + condemnation.] The act of condemn- 
ing, or the state of being condemned, before- 
hand. 

precondition (pré-kon-dish’on), π. [< pre- + 
condition.| An antecedent condition; a con- 
dition requisite in advance; a prerequisite. 

Up to 1763 he [Kant] had still maintained that the idea 


of God is the precondition of all thought and being. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 165. 


preconform (pré-kon-f6rm’), v. t. and i, [< pre- 
+ conform.] Toconform in anticipation. D 
Quincey. 

preconformity (pré-kon-fér’mi-ti), π. [ς pre- 
+ conformity.]. Antecedent conformity. Cole- 
ridge. 

preconizatet (pré-kon’i-zat),v.# [« ML. pre- 
conizatus, pp. of preconizare, proclaim: see 
preconize.| To proclaim; summon by procla- 
mation. 

The queen ... incontinently departed out of the court ; 
wherefore she was thrice preconnisate, and called eft-soons 
to return and appear. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, ii. No. 28. The King’s Letter, 

[June, 1529, 

preconization (pré-kon-i-za’shon), m. [= F, 

préconisation = Sp. preconizacion = Pg. pre- 

conizacdo = It. preconizzazione, ς ML. preconi- 

zatio(n-), < preconizare, pp. preconizatus, pro- 

claim: see preconize.] 1+. A publie proclama- 
tion or summons. 

The time was when the minister, in a solemn preconi- 
zation, called you either then to speak, or for ever after 
to hold your peace. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience (Additional), iii. 
2. Specifically, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the pub- 
lie confirmation by the Pope of the decision of 
the College of Cardinals to appoint a given 
ecclesiastic to a specified church dignity. This 
preconization is an essential part of an appointment to any 
of the higher ecclesiastical dignities, is the first public an- 
nouncement of it, and is made in the presence of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, The bull of preconization is the official 


letter of the Pope to an appointee announcing his pre- 
conization. 


precordia 
precordial, precordial (pré-kér’di-al), a. and 


precordial 


preconize, przeconize (pré’k6-niz), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. preconized, prxconized, ppr. preconizing, 
preconizing. [= I. préconiser =Sp. preconizar 
= Pg. preconisar = lt. preconizzare, < ML. pre- 
conizare, proclaim, < L. preco(n-), a erier, her- 
ald.] 1. To summon publicly; eall upon as 
by a public erier. 
The clergy are preconized, or summoned by name, to 
appear before the metropolitan or his commissary. ~ 
Encyc. Brit., V1. 329. 
2. Specifically, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., to con- 
firm publicly or officially, as απ ecclesiastical 


appointment: a prerogative of the Pope. See 
preconization, 2. ; 
preconquer (pré-kong’kér), ο. ¢t. [ς pre- + 


conquer.| 'To conquer beforehand. 
This kingdom , . . they had preconquered in their hopes. 
Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall, I. 304. 
preconscious (pré-kon’shus),a. [<pre- + con- 
scious.] Pertaining to or involving a state an- 
terior to consciousness. 
preconsent (pré-kon-sent’), n. [< pre- + con- 
sent,| A previous consent. Southey. 
preconsi (pee ανν v. t. [< pre- + con- 
sign.| 1+. To consign beforehand; serve as 
a consignation or token of. 

Therefore St. Cyril calls baptism . . . “the antit of 
the passions of Christ.” It does preconsign the death of 
Christ, and does the infancy of the work of grace. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 118. 

2. To make overin advance; make a previous 
consignment of: as, to preconsign one’s prop- 
erty to another. 

preconsolidated (pré-kon-sol’i-da-ted), a. [< 
pre- + consolidated. | Consolidated beforehand. 

preconstitute (pré-kon’sti-tit),"v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. preconstituted, ppr. preconstituting. [< pre- 
+ constitute. Cf. F. préconstituer.] To con- 
stitute or establish beforehand. 

precontemporaneous (pré-kon-tem-p6-ra’né- 
us), α. [< pre- + contemporaneous.) Prior to 
what is contemporaneous; antecedent; pre- 
vious. [Rare.] 


In discussing the precontemporaneous history of the sub- 
ject, he defined the following epochs. Science, 111. 57. 


precontract (pré-kon’trakt, formerly also pré- 


kon-trakt’), π. [<pre- + contract.] A. pre- 

vious contract or engagement; especially, a 

previous betrothal or contract of marriage. 
Gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 


He is your husband on a pre-contract. . 
‘ Shak., M. for M., iv. 1. 72. 


. Peter Gomera, thou hast lost thy wife; 
Death pleads a precontract. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, i. 3, 
precontract (pré-kon-trakt’), v. [« precontract, 
π.] J. trans. To contract beforehand; bind or 
make over by a previous contract; particularly, 
to betroth before something else. 

This Lepida had been pre-contracted unto Metellus 
Scipio; but afterwards, the pre-contract being broken, 
he forsook her. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 639. 

II. intrans. To form a previous contract; 
come to a previous arrangement or agree- 
ment. 

precontrive (pré-kon-triv’), v. ¢. and 4.; pret. 
and pp. precontrived, ppr. precontrwving. [< 
pre- + contrwe.] To contrive or plan before- 
hand. 

Thus, for instance, when the mind had the will to raise 
the arm to the head, the body was so precontrived as to 


raise at that very moment the part required. 
m. Warburton, On Pope’s Essay on Man, iii. 295. 


precoracoid, precoracoid (pré-kor’a-koid), a. 


andn. [< pre- + coracoid.] I, a. Situated in 
front of the coracoid bone or cartilage; per- 
taining to the precoracoid. Also precoracoi- 
dal. 

ΤΙ. α. A precoracoidal bone or cartilage of the 
shoulder-girdle or pectoral arch of the lower 
vertebrates. See coracoid. 

That region of the primitively cartilaginous pectoral 
arch ... which lies on the ventral side {of the glenoid 


cavity] may present not only a coracoid, but a precoracoid 
and an epicoracoid. Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 35. 


precoracoidal (pra-kor-a-koi’dal), a. [ζ precor- 


acoid + -al.] Same as precoracoid. 
n. See precordia. 


n. [= F. précordial, < ML. precordialis, neut. 
pl. precordialia, precordia, τν pre- 
cordia: see precordia.] I, a. Situated in front 
of the heart; pertaining to the preecordia.— pre. 


cordial region, the region of the heart, or the front of 
the chest over the heart; also, the epigastric region, 


I am come to speak of the precordiall region of the 
bodie. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 5. 


ΤΙ. n. pl. The precordial parts. [Rare.] 





precordial 


Wheras coulde is wantinge, the naturall heate is not 
dryuen frome the owtewarde partes into the inwarde partes 
and precordials, whereby digestion is much strengthened. 

h Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books ση America, 
fed. Arber, p. 118). 


precorneal, precorneal (pré-kér’né-al), a. 
[< L. pre, before, + NL. cornea, ecornea.| Sit- 
uated on the front of the cornea of the eye. 
precosenesst, ”. See precoceness. 
precourse (pré-kors’), v. ¢.; PES and pp. pre- 
coursed, ppr. precoursing. [< pre- + course, v. 
Cf. precurse.] Το go before as a herald or pre- 
cursor; herald the approach of; announce; 
prognosticate. [Rare. ] 
The sea had strangely flattened; the weighty swells 
' which had precoursed the growth of the storm had run 
away down the eastern waters. 
+ W. C. Russell, Death Ship, x1. 
precritical (pré-krit’i-kal), a. [< pre- + criti- 
cal.) Previous to the development of Kant’s 
critical philosophy and to the publication of 
his “‘ Critique of the Pure Reason.” 
The statement of the question carries one inevitably to 


the precritical philosophies, to Cartesianism. 
Mind, XII. 124. 


The precritical period of Kant’s development. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 847. 
precular (prek’i-lir), ». [< L. precari, pray: 
gee prayl, Cf. ML. precula, chaplet.] A prayer- 
man; a beadsman; one bound to pray periodi- 
eally for the founder or founders of the religious 
benefaction which he enjoys. 
precuneal, precuneal (pré-ki’né-al), a. [< 
L. pre, before, + cuneus, wedge: see cuneus 
and precuneus.) Situated in front of the cuneus 
of the brain: specifically noting the quadrate 
lobule, or preecuneus. | 
precuneus, ”. See precuneus. 
precurrent (pré-kur’ent), a. [< L. precur- 

ren(t-)s, Bik of precurrere, run before, < pre, 
before, + currere, run: see current!.] Running 
forward; specifically, in zoo/., extending cepha- 
lad; antrorse: the opposite of recurrent. 
precurrert (pré-kér’ér),. [<L. precurrere, run 
before (see precurrent), + E. -erl.] A precur- 
sor; a forerunner. 
Thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend. 
Shak., Phoenix and Turtle, 1. 6. 
precurset (pré-kérs’), m. [< L. precursus, a 
coming or going before, « pares run be- 
fore: see precurrent, and ef. cowrsel.] A fore- 
running; a heralding; prognostication. 
Even the like precurse of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, ... 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 121. 
precurser, η. See precursor. 
precursive (pré-kér’siv), a. [< precurse + -ive.] 
Preceding as a herald; prognosticative; pre- 
dictive. 
But soon a deep precursive sound moaned hollow. 
+ Coleridge, Destiny of Nations. 
precursor (pré-kér’sor), 7. [Also precurser; = 
F. précurseur = Sp. Pg. precursor = It. precur- 
sore, < L. precursor, a forerunner, ¢ precur- 
rere, run before: see precurrent.| A forerun- 
ner; also, that which precedes an event and 
indicates its approach. 
Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 201. 
=$yn, Predecessor, herald, omen, sign. 
precursory (pré-kér’s6-ri), a. and nm. [ς L. pre- 
cursorius, precursory, < precursor, a forerunner: 
see precursor.) I, a. Preceding as a herald; 
forerunning; introductory; indicative of some- 
thing to follow. 
We shall perceive more plainly the cosmopolite’s fear- 


ful judgment if we take a egy view of the parable’s 
former passages. ev. T. Adams, Works, II. 123. 


Nations in a state of decay lose their idiom, which loss 
is always precursory to that of freedom. 
Landor, Demosthenes and Eubulides. 


IL.+ x. A precursor; an introduction. 


Virtue is the way to truth; purity of affections a ne- 
cessary precursory to depth of knowledge. 
Hammond, Works, IV. 568. 


predable (pred’a-bl), a. [< OF. *predable (taken 
in active sense), < ML. predabilis, in passive 
sense, that can be seized as prey, <¢ L. predari, 
seize as prey: see prede, prey“, v.] In her., prey- 
ing or carnivorous; raptorial: said of a bird. 

predacean (pre-da’sé-an), n. 
+ -απ.] Acarnivorous animal. Kirby. (Imp. 


Dict.) 
predaceous (pré-da’shius), a. [= It. predace, 
«1, as if *predax, given to preying, < preda, 


Iv. 16 


predalt (pre’dal), a. 
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prey: see prey2.] Living by prey; disposed to predecess (pré-d6-ses’), υ. {. 


prey or plunder; predatory. 
[< L. preda, booty, spoil 
(see prey2), + -al.] Plundering; pillaging; 
predatory. 
So England next the lustful Dane survey’d; 
Allur’d, the predal raven took his flight, 
Her coasts at first attempting to invade, 
And violate her sweets with rude delight. 
S. Boyse, Vhe Olive, i. 


predate (pré-dat’), v. t.; pret. and pp. predated, 


ppr. predating. [ς pre- + datel.] 1. To ante- 
date; date before the actual time: as, to pre- 
date a bond.—2, To possess an earlier date 
than; precede in date. : 
The Bonnington, or Lawday, oak is not a boundary tree, 
but it predates the times of the Tudors. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VIT. 486. 
predation (pré-da’shon) ». [< L. predatio(n-), 
a plundering, ς predari, pp. predatus, plunder: 
see prey2,v.] The act of plundering or pillag- 
ing; robbery; predatory incursion. 
For thei were charged with greate sommes of money to 
he kyng, and now this sodain visitacion or predacion 
cleane shaued them, Hall, Hen. ΤΥ., an, 17. 
Predatores ον om n. pl. [NIL., < L. 
predator, a plunderer, ς predari, pp. predatus, 
plunder: see prey?,v.) Swainson’s name of a 
tribe of coleopterous insects, containing such 
as are predatory or adephagous and prey on 
other insects, including the families Cicinde- 
lide, Carabidz, Dytiscide, Silphidz, and Sta- 
phylinide. 
predatorily (pred’a-td-ri-li), adv. In a preda- 
tory manner; with pillaging or plundering. 
predatoriness (pred’a-td-ri-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being predatory; inclination to prey 
or plunder. 
predatorioust (pred-a-td’ri-us), a. [< L. pre- 
datorius, plundering: see predatory.] Preda- 
tory. 
They become predatorious and adulterous, consumption- 
ary and culinary, false and base fires. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 321. (Davies.) 
predatory (pred’a-t6-ri), a. [= It. predatorio, 
< L. predatorius, rapacious, plundering, preda- 
tor, a plunderer, ς predari, plunder: see prey?, 
υ.] 1. Plundering; pillaging; living by rapine 
or preying. 
Though the country was infested by predatory bands, a 


Protestant gentleman could scarcely obtain permission to 
keep a brace of pistols. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


The human race, though a gregarious race, has ever 
been, and still is, a predatory race. 
Ἡ. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 510, 
2. Characterized by rapine; spent in plunder- 
ing; devoted to pillaging. 
The position was already a very important one, for— 
according to the predatory system of warfare of the day — 


it was an excellent starting-point for those marauding ex- 
peditions. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 363. 


Human beings are cruel to one another in proportion as 
their habits are predatory. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, Ῥ. 449. 
3, In zodl., habitually preying upon other ani- 
mals; carnivorous or insectivorous, as a mam- 
mal; rapacious or raptorial, as a bird; adepha- 
gous, as an insect.—4+. Hungry; ravenous. 

The evils that come of exercise are . . . that it maketh 
the spirits more hot and predatory. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 299. 
predet, x. [< L. preda, booty, plunder: see 
prey?, n.] Spoil; booty; plunder; pillage. 

The gentleman, being nettled that his kinsman would 
seeme to rescue the prede of his deadlie fo, brake out in 
these cholerike words. Stanihurst, Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 

predet, v. ¢. [Also pread, preid; < L. predari, 
plunder: see prey”, v.] To plunder; pillage ; 
rob. 

When the subjects were preided, you would be content 
to winke at their misery, so that your mouth were stopt 
with briberie. nthurst, Descrip. of Ireland, vi. 

predecayt (pré-dé-ka’), ». [ pre- + decay.] 
Previous deeay. 


predecessive (pré-dé-ses’iv), a. 


a ee 


predesign 


[< predecessor, 
taken as *predecess + -ογ.] To precede; be the 
predecessor of. [Rare.] 
Lord John Sackville predecessed me here, 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 87. 
[< L. pre, be- 
fore, + decessus, pp. of decedere, depart, with- 
draw (see decease), + -ive.] Going before; pre- 
ceding; previous. 
Our noble and wise prince has hit the law 
That all our predecessive students 
Have miss’d; unto their shame. 
Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, i. 1. 
predecessor (pré-dé-ses’or), π. [<« OF. prede- 
cesseur, Β'. prédécesseur = Sp. predecesor = Pg. 
predecessor = It. predecessore, < Li. predecessor, 
one who has gone before, rah pre, before, + 
decessor, a retiring officer, « decedere, pp. de- 
cessus, go away, depart: see decease. Cf. ante- 
cessor and successor.] One who goes before or 
precedes another. (a) One who precedes another in 


a given state, position, or office; a previous occupant of a 
position or office. 


What know wee further of him [Leontius, Bishop of 
Magnesia] but that he might be as factious and false a 
Bishop as Leontius of Antioch, that was a hunderd yeares 
his predecessor ? Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
(bt) An ancestor ; a forefather. 

Ross. Where is Duncan’s body? 
Maced. Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 34. 


predeclare (pré-dé-klar’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
predeclared, ppr. predeclaring. -[< pre- + de- 
Sane To declare beforehand; predict; fore- 
tell. 
Though I write fifty odd, I do not carry 
An almanack in my bones to pre-declare 
What weather we shall have. 
Massinger, Guardian, i. 1. 


prededication (pré-ded-i-ka’shon), ». [< pre- 
+ dedication.] A prior dedication; a dedica- 


ο made beforehand or previously. Webster's 
ict. 
predefine (pré-dé-fin’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 


defined, ppr. predefining. [< OF. predefinr = 
Sp. Pg. predefinir = It. νι « ML. *pre- 
definire, predetermine, < L. pre, before, + defi- 
mire, define: see define.] To define or limit be- 
forehand; set a limit to previously; predeter- 
mine. 

Daniel understood that the number of years which God 
had, in his word to Jeremiah the prophet, predefined for 
the continuance of the captivity of the Jews and the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem, viz. seventy years, were now near to 
their expiration. Bp. Halil, Hard Texts, Daniel, ix. 2. 

predefinition (pré-def-i-nish’on), n. | [Early 
mod. E. prediffynycion ; = Sp. predefinicion = Pg. 
predefinicdo = It. predefinizione, < ML, *predefi- 
nitio(n-), < *predefinire, predetermine: see pre- 
define.| Definition in advance; predetermina- 
tion. 

Vntyl such tyme as the complete nomber of theyr con- 
staunt fellowes and faithful bretherne . . . shoulde be 


fulfylled and whollye accomplyshed accordynge to the 
eternal predyffynycion of God. Bp. Bale, Image, i. 


predeliberation (pré-dé-lib-e-ra’shon), n. [< 
pre- + deliberation.| Deliberation beforehand. 
Roget. 
predelineation (pré-dé-lin-é-a’shon), η. [< pre- 
+ delineation.] 1. Previous delineation.— 2. 
The theory or doctrine of the animaleulists of 
the last century, who considered the whole body 
of an individual to be preformed in a sperma- 
tozoén, and the figure to be predelineated in 
the head and other parts of the sperm-cells. 
Leeuwenhoek, Hartsoeker, and Spallanzani were the 


chief defenders of this theory of predelineation. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 87. 


predella (pré-del’&), π. [It. (ML. predella), a 
stool, footstool, confessional.] Same as gradino. 
predenery. (pré-den’ta-ri), a. [< L. pre, be- 
fore, + LL. dentarius, dentary: see dentary.] 


For (what we must confess unto relations of antiquity) Situated in advance of the dentary element or 
some pre-decay [of oracles] is observable from that [pas- bone of the lower jaw, as a bone of some rep- 
sage] of Cicero, urged by Baronius. ytiles. Nature, XL. 325. 


[< predace-ous 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 12. 
predecease (pré-dé-sés’),. [= F. prédécés ; « 
L. pre, before, + decessus, departure. | e- 
cease before another. 
predecease (pré-dé-sés’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
deceased, ppr. predeceasing. [< predecease, n. | 
To die before; precede in dying. 
Tf children Paste progenitors, 
a 


We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1756. 


The first is the only Stuart period on which a faint mark 
is left by Henry, Prince of Wales, who predeceased his fa- 
ther in 1612. Edinburgh Rev., CLXTV. 496. 


predentate (pré-den’tat),a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ dentatus, toothed: see dentate.] In Cetacea, 
having teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw 
only. Dewhurst, 1834. fraser] 
predesert (pré-dé-zért’), n. [< pre- + desert2.] 
Previous merit or desert. 
Some good offices we do to friends, others to strangers, 
but those are the noblest that we do without predesert. 
Sir R, L’Estrange, tr. of Seneca’s Morals, ii. (Davies.) 
predesign (pré-dé-zin’), ο, t [< LL. prede- 
signare, designate before,< L. pr, before, + de- 
signare, designate, design: see pre- and design, 


predesign 


.],.To design or purpose beforehand; prede- 
termine. 
In artificial things we see many motions very orderly 


performed, and with a manifest tendency to particular 
and predesigned ends, Boyle, Free Inquiry. 


predesignate (pré-des’ig-nat), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. predesignated, ppr. predesignating.. [< LL. 
predesignatus, pp. of predesignare, designate 
before: see predesign.] To determine upon in 
advance, as to settle upon the characters for 
which a collection is to be sampled in advance 
of the examination of the sample. 

predesignate (pré-des’ig-nat), a. [< LL. pre- 
designatus, pp. of predesignare, predesignate : 
see predesign.] In logic: (a) Having the quan- 
tification of the subject distinctly expressed: 
said of a proposition. Sir W. Hamilton. (9) 
Designated in advance. Thus, it is a condition of 
yalid induction that the characters for which a collection 


is sdmpled should be designated or determined in. ad- 
vance; and if this is done, these characters are predesig- 
nate. — 


predesignation (pré-des-ig-na’shon),, [<pre- 
designate + -ion.] In logic: (a) Asign, symbol, 
or word expressing logical quantity. 
He thinks that, in universal negation, the logieians em- 
ploy the predesignation ‘‘all.” 
Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, App. II., Logical (B). 
(0) The act. of predesignating. 
Suppose we were to draw our inferences without the 
edesignation of the character [for which the class had 
een sampled]; then we might in every case find some 


recondite character in which those instances would all 


agree. C.S. Peirce, Theory of Probable Inference, viii. 


Labcyrie-ambage 4 (pré-des’ig-na-tO-ri), a. [< 
ο. -ory.) In logic, marking the 
ogical quantity of a proposition. 

Here the predesignatory words for universally affirma- 
tive and universally negative quantity are not the same. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, App. II., Logical (B). 
predestinarian (pré-des-ti-na’ri-an), a, and η. 
[< predestine + -arian.] I, a. 1. Believing in 
the doctrine of predestination.—2. Of or per- 
taining to predestination. 

II, ». One who believes in 
predestination. 

Why does the predestinarian so adventurously climb 
into heaven, to ransack the celestial. Archives, read God’s 
hidden decrees, when with less labour he may secure an 
authentic transcript within himself? 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

predestinarianism (pré-des-ti-na’ri-an-izm), n. 

[< predestinarian + -ism.| The system or doc- 
trines of the predestinarians. 

Predestinarianism was in the first instance Httle more 


than a development of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
Lecky, Rationalism, I. 385. 


predestinaryt (pré-des’ ti-na-ri), a. [< predestine 
+ -ary.|) Predestinarian. Heylin, Hist. Pres- 

-byterians, p. 21. (Davies.) 

predestinate (pré-des’ti-nat), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. predestinated, ppr. predestinating. [ς L. 
predestinatus, pp. ot preedestinare, determine 
beforehand: see predestine.] Το predetermine 
or foreordain; appoint or ordain beforehand by 
an unchangeable purpose. 


Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son. Rom. viii. 29. 


By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 

articularly and unchangeably designed; and their num- 
Bee is so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. West. Conf. of Faith, iii. 3, 4. 


=Syn. Predestinate, Foreordain, Predestine, decree, fore- 
doom. Predestinate and foreordain are exact words, ap- 
plying only to the acts of God; predestine is used some- 
what more freely. 

predestinate (pré-des’ti-nat),a.andn. [< ME. 
predestinat, < L. predestinatus, pp.: see the 
νοτρ.] 1. a. Predestinated; foreordained; 
fated. 


the: dovtdineof 


Of hevenes kyng thou art predestinat 
To hele our soules of her seek estat, 
Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 69. 


Some gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate 
scratched face. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 136. 


The great good wizard, well beloved and well 
Predestinate of heaven. 
Swinburne, Tristram of Lyonesse, vi. 


II, ». One who is predestinated or foreor- 
dained to a particular end. 

Weare taught to believe . . . that the promises are not 
the rewards of obedience, but graces pesreining only to a 
few predestinates, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 18. 

predestination (pré-des-ti-na’shon), η. [ς F. 
prédestination = Sp. predestinacion = Pg. pre- 
destinagao = \t. predestinazione, < LL. predesti- 
matio(n-), a determining beforehand, ς predes- 
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tinare, determine beforehand: see predestinate. ] 
The act of predestinating, or the state of being 
mreqesmeis yard fate; specifically, in theol., the 

ecree or purpose of God, by which he has from 
eternity immutably determined whatever comes 
to pass; in a more restricted sense, the decree 
by which men are destined to everlasting hap- 
piness or misery; in the most restricted sense, 
predestination to eternal life, or election (the 
correlative doctrine that God has predestined 
some to everlasting death is termed reproba- 


tion). See predestinate, v. t. 
Predestination to Life is the everlasting purpose of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) 


he hath constantly decreed by His counsel, secret to us, to 
deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by 
Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour. 

Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal Church, Art. xvii. 


As if predestination over-ruled 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge. Milton, P. L., iii. 114. 


Influenced by their belief in predestination, the men dis- 
play, in times of distressing uncertainty, an exemplary pa- 
tience. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 369. 

= Syn. Foreordination, predetermination. 
predestinative (pré-des’ti-na-tiv), a. [= It. 
predestinativo; as predestinate + -ive.] Deter- 
mining beforehand; foreordaining. Coleridge. 
predestinator (pré-des’ti-na-tor),». [¢< F. pré- 
destinateur; as predestinate + -orl.] 1. One 
who predestinates or foreordains.—2. One who 
believes in predestination; a predestinarian. 
Let all Predestinators me produce, 
Who struggle with Eternal Bonds in vain. 
Cowley, The Mistress, My Fate. 
predestine (pré-des’tin), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
destined, ppr. predestining., [< F. prédestiner = 
Sp. Pg. predestinar = It. predestinare, ς L. pre- 
destinare, determine beforehand, ς pre, before- 
hand, + destinare, determine: see destine.] To 
decree beforehand; predetermine; foreordain ; 
predestinate. | 


At length he spoke, and, as the scheme was laid, 
Doom’d to the slaughter my predestin’d head. 
Pitt, Aneid, ii. 
=§ See predestinate. 
pre a! (pré-des’ti-ni),”. [ME. predesteyne; 
as pre- + destiny. Cf. predestine.] Predesti- 
nation. 


Syn God seth every thynge, out of doutaunce,... 
As they shul comen by predesteyne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 966. 
predeterminable (pré-dé-tér’mi-na-bl), a. [< 
predetermine + -able.} Capa>le of being pre- 
determined, Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 
predeterminate (pré-dé-tér’mi-nat), a. [¢ LL. 
predeterminatus, pp. of predeterminare, deter- 
mine beforehand: see predetermine.] Deter- 
mined beforehand: as, the predeterminate coun- 
sel of God. 


We cannot. break through the bounds of God’s: provi- 
pane and predeterminate purpose in the guidance of 
events. 

Bp. Richardson, Obs. on the Old Testament, p. 313. 
predetermination (pré-dé-tér-mi-na’shon), 1. 

(=F. prédétermination =Sp. predeterminacion= 

Pg. predeterminacdo = It. predeterminazione, < 

LL.*predeterminatio(n-), ς predeterminare, de- 

termine beforehand: see predeterminate.] 1. 

The act of predetermining; preordination; 

or determination to a given course or 

end. 

This predetermination of God’s own will is so far from 
being the determining of ours that it is distinctly the con- 

. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

2. The state of being previously determined ; 

a state wherein each act or event is dependent 

upon antecedent conditions. 

Our weary glance, as it strays over the outside of phe- 
nomena, meets nothing else than the whirl of impersonal 
substances, the blind conflict of unconscious forces, the 
drear necessity of inevitable predetermination. 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 1. 
predetermine (pré-dé-tér’min), v.; pret. and 

pp. predetermined, ppr. predetermining. [= F. 

prédéterminer = Sp. Pg. predeterminar = It. pre- 

determinare, < LL. predeterminare, determine 
beforehand, ς L. pre, before, + determinare, 

limit, determine: see determine.] I, trans. 1. 

To determine beforehand; settle in purpose or 

counsel, 

If God foresees events, he must have predetermined them. 

Sir M. Hale. 


The moment I cast my eyes upon him, I was predeter- 
mined not to give him a single sous. 
, Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 8. 
2. To destine by previous decree. 

So great was the love of God to mankind, that he pre- 
ared joys infinite and never ceasing for man before he 
ad created him ; but he did not predetermine him to any 

evil. Jer. Taylor, Sermons, I, ix. 


prediastolic (pré-di-a-stol’ik), a. 


predicable 


‘ ΤΙ. intrans. To make a determination before- 
and. 
predeterminism (pré-dé-tér’mi-nizm), ». [ς 
predetermine + -ism.] Same as determinism. 
Worcester. 
predevote (pré-dé-vot’), a. [< pre- + devote, a.] 
Predestinate; foreordained. 
The next Peter Bell was he 
Predevote, like you and me, 


To good or evil as may come. 
Shelley, Peter Bell the Third, Prol. 


predevourt (pré-dé-vour’), ο. t. [< pre- + de- 
υοιγ.] To consume beforehand; exhaust pre- 
maturely, Fuller, Worthies, II. 572. 

predial (prée’di-al), a. and. [Also predial (af- 
ter L.); ¢< OF. predial, F. prédial = Sp. Pg.pre- 
dial = It. prediale, a.,< ML. preedialis, «1. pre- 
dium, a farm, an estate, for *prehedium, ς pre- 
hendere, prehendere, seize, take: see prehend. 
Cf. preda, booty: see prey?.) 1. a. 1. Consist- 
ing of land or farms; real; landed, 

By the civil law their predial estates are liable to fiscal 
payments and taxes. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. Attached to farms or land; owing service as 
tenanting land. 

The substitution of foreign-born predial slaves and dis- 
banded soldiers, from every part of the ancient known 


world, for the native and aboriginal inhabitants of the soil 


{of Italy]. G. P. Marsh, Hist. Eng. Lang., p. 37. 


8. Consequent upon tenanting farms or land; 


growing or issuing from farms or land: as, pre- 
dial tithes. 


Tithes . . . are defined to be the tenth part of the in- 
crease yearly arising and renewing from the profits of 
lands: . . . the first species being usually called predial, 
as of corn, grass, hops, and wood. Blackstone,Com., II. iii. 


If there are reasons for thinking that some free village 
societies fell during the process [of feudalization] into the 
predial condition of villenage— whatever that condition 
may really have implied—a compensating process began 
at some unknown date, under which the base tenant made 
a steady approach to the level of the freeholder. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 141. 

In France predial servitude existed down to the very 
days of the Revolution. Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 954. 

The delinquent loseth all his right whatsoever, predial, 
personal, and of privilege. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 108. 
Predial or real services, in the law of servitudes, such 
services as one estate owes unto another estate: as, be- 
cause Iam the owner of such a ground, I have the right 
of a way through the ground of another person. Washburn. 
— Predial servitudes, in Scots law, real servitudes affect- 
ing heritage.—Predial tithes, tithes of the produce of 
land, as corn, grass, hops, and wood. 

II, x. A predial laborer or slave; one who 


owes service as a tenant of land. 

These conditions-were that the predials should owe 
three fourths of the profits of their labor to their masters 
for six years, and the non-preedials for four years. 

Emerson, Address, W. I. Emancipation. 

[< pre- + di- 
astolic.| Just preceding the diastole of the 
heart. 

predicability (pred’i-ka-bil’i-ti), η. [= F. pré- 
dicabilité = Pg. predicabilidade ; as predicable + 
-ity (see -bility).] The quality of being predica- 
ble; capacity for being affirmed of or attrib- 
uted to something. 

predicable (pred’i-ka-bl), a. andm.. [=F. pré- 
dicable = Sp. predicable = Pg. predicavel = It. 
predicabile, that may be affirmed, ς ML. predi- 
cabilis, predicable (neut. predicabile (Petrus 
Hispanus), a predicable) (in L. predicabilis, 
praiseworthy), < L. predicare, declare, pro- 
claim: see predicate.] I. a. Capable of being 
predicated or affirmed; assertable. 

Of man, of life, of happiness, certain primordial truths 
are predicable which necessarily underlie all right con- 
duct. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 508. 

ΤΙ. x. A logical term considered as capable 
of being, universally predicated of another; 
usually, one of the five words, or five kinds of 
predicates, according to the Aristotelian logic, 
namely genus, species, difference, property, 
and accident. Thus, Petrus Hispanus says (in Latin, 
but it is equally true in English): “ Predicable taken prop- 
erly is the same as universal, only they differ in this, that 

edicable is defined by ‘is said of’ while universal is de- 

ned by ‘is in.” For predicable is what is born apt to be 


said of many, and universal is what is born apt to be in 
many.” 


Thei be called predicables, because some one thing is 
spoken of another.. And thei are (as a man would saie) 
markes or notes of woordes that are spoken of many, shew- 
yng how and by what maner the same woordes are attrib- 
uted to others. Wilson, Rule of Reason. 


If any one takes the trouble to enumerate the Predica- 
bles, which he may easily derive from a good Ontology 
(e. g., Baumgarten’s), and to arrange them in classes un- 
der the Categories, . . . he will... produce a purely 
κ section of whe le which will not contain a 
single synthetic proposition. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 309, 


| 


predicament (pré-dik’a-ment), n. 


predicable 


Predicables of the pure understanding, in the Kan- 
tian terminology, pure but derivative concepts of the un- 


derstanding. 

[ς OF. pre- 
dicament, also prediquement, '. prédicament = 
Sp. Pg. It. predicamento,< LL. predicamentum, 
that which is predicated, a predicament, cate- 
gory, ML. also a preaching, discourse, < L. 
predicare, declare, proclaim, predicate: see 
predicate. Cf. preachment, from the same ult. 
souree.] 1. That which is predicated; specifi- 
cally, in the Aristotelian philos., one of the ten 
categories. See category, 1. 

A predicament is nothing ellesin Englishe but a shewyng 
or rehearsyng what wordes maie be truely ioyned together 
or els α settyng foorth of the nature of every thing, an 


also shewyng what maie be truely spoken and what not, 
Wilson, Rule of Reason. 


2. A definite class, state, or condition. 


Wee should emerge: ἡ perceiue that we, beyng called 
reasonable creatures, and in that predicament compared 
and ioyned wyth angelles, bee more worthy to be nuncu- 


pate and demed persones vnreasonable. 


Hall, Edw. TV., an. 23. 


If you have gained such a Place among the choicest 
Friends of mine, I hope you will put me somewhere 
amongst yours, though I but fetch up the Rear, being con- 
tented to be the infirma [sic] species, the lowest in the 
Predicament of your Friends. Howell, Letters, I. i..13. 


Thou know’st it must be now thy only bent 
To keep in compass of thy gredicament. 
Then quick about th purposes business come. 
if ton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 56. 


38. A dangerous or trying situation; an unpleas- 
ant position. 
The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 


In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st. 
Shak., Μ. of V., iv. 1. 357. 


God help good fellows when they cannot help themselves! 
slender relief in the predicament of privations and feigned 
habits. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


Ξ8 8. Position, plight, case. 


predicamental (pré-dik-a-men’tal),a. [= Sp. 


predicamental, < ML. predicamentalis (John 
of Salisbury), ς LL, predicamentum, predica- 
ment: see predicament.]. Of or pertaining to 
predicaments. 
Old Cybele, the first in all 
This human predicamental scale. 
J. Hall, Poems (1646), p. 23. 


Predicamental quantity quantity properly so called ; 
quantity in the sense in w ich it is one of the ten predic- 
aments or categories: opposed to intensive quantity.— 
Predicamental relates, things named by relative terms, 
so that one has to be connoted in order completely to 
name the other: oppose to transcendental relates, which 
are so by their mode of being. 


predicant (pred’i-kant),a.andn. [< OF. predi- 


cant, ¥. prédicant = Sp. It. predicante, < L. 
predican(t-)s, ppr. of predicare, declare, pro- 
claim, LL. and ML. also preach: see predicate. | 
1. a. 1. Predicating or affirming.—2, Preach- 
ing. 

In spite of every opposition from the predicant friars 
and university of Cologne, the barbarous school-books were 
superseded. Sir W. Hamilton. 

II, x 1. One who affirms anything.—2. 
One who preaches; specifically, a preaching 
friar; a black friar. 

In this are not the people partakers neither, but only 


their predicants and their schoolmen. 
Hooker, Discourse of Justification, Habak. i. 4. 


A Dutch predicant, holding precisely the same theologi- 
cal tenets [as a Scotch Presbyterian], will after morning 
service spend his Sunday afternoon in the Bosch at the 
Hague, listening to what his Scottish co-religionist would 
call godiess music. Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 819. 


predicate (pred’i-kat), v. t.; pret.and pp. predi- 


cated, ppr. predicating. [< L. predicatus, pp. 
of predicare, declare pula, proclaim, also 
raise, extol, LL. an . also ο. < pre, 
efore, + dicare, declare, proclaim, < dicere, 
say, tell: seediction. Cf. preach, from the same 


L. verb.] 1. To declare; assert; affirm; spe- 


cifically, to affirm as an attribute or quality of 
something; attribute as a property or charac- 
teristic. 

It is metaphorically predicated of God that he is a con- 
suming fire. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 22. 


It would have required . . . more elevation of soul than 
could fairly be predicated of any individual for Elizabeth 
in 1587 to pardon Mary. 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 190. 

You cannot predicate rights where you cannot predica 
duties. Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., . 15. 


2. To assert, as a proposition or argument, 
upon given grounds or data; found; hence, to 
base, as an action, upon certain grounds or 
security: as, to predicatealoan. [U.8.] 

His moroseness, his party spirit, and his personal vin- 
dictiveness are all predicated upon the Inferno, and upon 


a misapprehension or careless reading even of that. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 46. 


predicate (pred’i-kat), a. and n. 


predicative Oo ben trate a. 
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The property represented by these notes must eventual- 

ly pay all the loans predicated upon it. 
Harper's Mag., LXXX. 464, 
{= F, prédi- 
cat = Sp. Pg. predicado = It. predicato = D. 
predikaat = G. prddicat, pridikat = Sw. Dan. 
pi gid < L. predicatus, pp., declared (neut. 
L. predicatwm, a predicate): see the verb.] 
I, a. Predicated; belonging to a predicate; 
constituting a part of what is predicated or 
asserted of anything; made, through the in- 
strumentality of a verb, to qualify its subject, 
or sometimes its direct object: thus, in the 
following sentences the italicized words are 
ne he is an invalid; he is ill; it made 
im él; they elected him captain. 

II, ». 1. That which is predicated or said 
of a subject in a proposition; in gram., the word 
or words in a proposition which express what 
is affirmed or denied of the subject; that part 
of the sentence which is not the subject. See 
proposition. 

For predicates — qualities — are not mere patterns on the 
web of a subject; they are the threads of that web. 


G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. iii. § 25. predict (pré-dikt’), v. ¢. 


2. A class name}; a title by which a person or 
thing may be known, in virtue of belonging to 
a class. 


The noble author, head, I am given to understand, un- 
der the predicate of Aghrim, of the eldest branch of the 
once princely house of Imaney. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 64. 


Adverbial predicate, a word (adjective) that divides its 
qualifying force between a verb and its subject, or has the 
value partly of an adverb and partly of a predicate: as, 
he stands jirm; they came running.— First predicate 
[predicatum primo], a specific character belonging to the 
whole species, but not to the genus.— Objective predi- 
cate, a noun or an adjective made through a verb to quali- 
ty the object of the verb: as, she called him her deliverer; 
they found them sleeping. Sometimes, less properly, called 
Jactitive object.— Quantification of the predicate. See 


[< ME. pre- 
dicacioun, < OF . predication, F. prédication = 
Pr. predicatio = Sp. predicacion = It. predica- 
zione, < L. predicatio(n-), a declaration, a proc- 
lamation, publication, < predicare, pp. predi- 
catus, proclaim, declare: see predicate.) 1t. 
The act of proclaiming publicly or preaching; 
hence, a sermon; a religious discourse. 


If ye lakke oure predicacioun, 
Thanne goth the world al to destruccioun. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 401. 


The day before were made many predications and ser- 
mons, and the last was in the church of S. Iohn Baptist. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, Il. 78. 


In the wonted predication of his own vertues, he goes 
on to tell us that to ας he never desir’d, but onely 
to restore the Laws and Liberties of his people. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xix. 


2. The act of predicating or affirming one 
thing of another; formation or expression of 
judgment; affirmation; assertion. 


The most generally received notion of predication. . . 
is that it consists in referring something to a class, i. e. 
either placing an individual under a class or placing one 
class under another class. J. S. Mili, Logic, I. v. 


In the Sophist Plato solved the problem, and gave an ex- 
lanation of the nature of predication which, making al- 
owances for the difference of Greek and English idiom, 

is substantially the same as that given in Mill's logic. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 290. 


Accidental tion, the predication of an accident 
not contained in the essence.— nO RG Ve Heedion 
tion, the relation of the abstract name of a quality to the 
name of the pa) ott in which it issaid to inhere: opposed 
to univocal pr ication, by which the concrete is predi- 
cated instead of the abstract; also, the predication of any- 
thing of the nature of an accident of a subject.— Direct 
predication. See direct,— Essential predication, the 
ο... concerning a subject of anything contained 
η its essence.—Formal predication, a predication by 
which it is asserted that what is denoted by the subject 
is denoted by the predicate.—Indirect Premicasoe. 
See direct predication.—Material predication, a predi- 
cation in which the predicate is said to follow from or be 
otherwise related to the subject ; in other words, a pred- 
ication in which there is a material copula.— Predica- 
tion de omni, the application of a predicate to the whole 
breadth of a subject.—Predication in quid or in eo 
quod nines a predication answering a possible question 
“What is it? ”; a predication of a species or genus.—Pred- 
ication in eo quod quale or in qneie uid, predica- 
tion of the specific difference which distinguishes the sub- 
ον from other things of the same genus.— Predication 
quale, the predication of an inessential predicate.— 
Signate predication, a predication' in which the usual 
copula is replaced by some phrase referring to the terms 
and not to the things signified, as when we say Man ts de- 
ned as a rational animal, Man belongs to the family of 
mates, To die is a property of man.—Univocal predi- 
cation. See denominative predication.—Usual predica- 
tion [ predicatio exercita), a prodiestion in which the cop- 
ula refers directly to the things or qualities signified by 
the subject and predicate. 


AR TS ae ao 
predication (pred-i-ka’shon), 10. 


[= F. prédica- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. predicativo, < LL. predicativus, 
declaring, asserting, < L. predicare, pp. predica- 


predicatively (pred’i-ka-tiv-li), adv. 
predicatory (pred’i-ka-td-ri), a. 


predicrotic (pre-di-krot’ik), a. 


predictt (pré-dikt’), η. 


predictable (pré-dik’ta-bl), a. 


predictive (pré-dik’tiv), a. 


predictive 


tus, declare: see predicate.] . Predicating; af- 
firming; asserting; expressing affirmation or 
predication: as, a predicative term.— Predicative 
proposition, in logic, same as categorical proposition. See 
categorical, 2. 

In the 


manner of a predicate; like a predicate. 
[= Sp. predi- 
catorio, a pulpit, = It. predicatorio, ς LL. pre- 
dicatorius, only in sense of ‘praising,’ ‘lauda- 
tory,’< L. predicator, one who declares or pro- 
claims, one who praises, LL. also a preacher, 
< predicare, pp. predicatus, declare, proclaim: 
see predicate.| 14. Pertaining to preaching; 
involving preaching. 
_ Callings must be duly observed, whether in the schools, 
in a meer grammatical way, or in the church, in a predi- 
catory. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 10. 
2. Affirmative; of the nature of a predicate: 
as, a predicatory statement. 
[< pre- + di- 
crotic.| Preceding the dicrotic.—Ppredicrotic 
wave, the wave next before the dicrotic wave. Sometimes 
called jirst tidal wave. 
[ς LL. predictus, pp. 
of predicere, say beforehand, premise, foretell, 
predict (> It. predire = Pg. predizer = Sp. pre- 
decir =F. prédire, foretell), < prez, before, + di- 
cere, say, tell: see diction.) To foretell; proph- 
esy; declare before the event happens; prog- 
nosticate; also, to declare before the fact is 
known by direct experience, 

All things hitherto have happened accordingly to the 
very time that I predicted them, 

Dryden, To his Sons, Sept. 3, 1697. 


=Syn. Prophesy, Presage, etc. (see foretell), foreshow, di- 
vine. 


[< L. predictum, a pre- 
diction, foretelling, neut. of predictus, pe of 


predicere, foretell: see predict, v.] pre- 
diction. 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind, 


Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find. 
Shak. , Sonnets, xiv. 


[< predict + 
-able.] Capable of being predicted or foretold; 
admitting of prediction, or determination in 
advance. 

At any particular place the direction of the [magnetic] 
needle is continually changing, these changes being, like 
the changes in the temperature of the air, in part regular 
and predictable, and partly lawless, so far as we can see. 

C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 154. 


prediction (pré-dik’shon),. [< OF. prediction, 


I’, prédiction = Sp. prediccion = Pg. predicgao 
= It. predizione, prediction, < L. predictio(n-), 
a saying beforehand, premising, also a foretell- 
ing, prediction, < predicere, pp. predictus, say 
before, foretell: see prediek.} The act of pre- 
dicting or foretelling; a prophecy; declaration 
concerning future events. 


I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this other 
day, what should follow these eclipses. 
Shak., Lear, i. 2. 152. 


Let me not,rashly call in doubt 
Divine prediction; what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 
Milton, 8. Α., 1. 44. 


=Syn. Prediction, Prophecy, Divination, Prognostication, 
augury, vaticination, soothsaying. . Prophecy is the high- 
est of these words, ordinarily expressing an inspired fore- 
telling of future events, and only figuratively expressing 
anything else. It is the only one of them that expresses 
the power as well as the act: as, the gift of prophecy. 
Prediction may or may not be an inspired act; it is most 
commonly used of the foretelling of events in accordance 
with knowledge gained through scientific investigations 


‘or practical experience, and is thus the most general of 


these words. Divination is the act of an augur or an im- 
postor. Prognosticationis the interpretation of signs with 
reference to the future, especially as to the course of dis- 
ease. See foretell, prophet, inference. 


predictional (pré-dik’shon-al), a. [< prediction 


+ -al.] Of the nature of prediction; predic- 
tive; prophetic; indicative of later events. 
The contests betwixt scholars and scholars . . . were 
observed predictional, as if their animosities were the in- 
dex of the volume of the land. Fuller, Worthies, 111. 8. 
[< L. predictivus, 
foretelling, < predicere, pp. predictus, foretell: 
see predict.] Prophetic; indicative of some- 


thing future. 


With bi il Spe ar at 
it tter smile predictive of my woes. 
vi Crabbe, Works, VII. 34. 


The statements of Scripture which relate to judgment 
and heaven and hell are predictive, and therefore have the 
characteristics of prophetic teaching. 

Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 09. 














predictively 


predictively (pré-dik’tiv-li), adv. 
prediction; prophetically. 
predictor (pré-dik’tor), ». [< ML. predictor, 
one who foretells, ς L. predicere, foretell: see 
predict.| One who predicts or foretells; one 
who prophesies. 
I thank my better stars I am alive to confront this false 
and audacious predictor. Swift, Bickerstaff Detected. 
predictory (pré-dik’to-ri), a. [< predict + -ory.] 
Prophetic; predictive: as, predictory informa- 
tion. J. Hervey, Meditations, IL. 63. 
predigastric (pré-di-gas’trik), a. and πα. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the predigastricus. 
IT, x. The predigastricus. | 
predigastricus (pré-di-gas’tri-kus), ”.; pl. pre- 
digastricit (-si). [NL.,< L. pre, before, + NL. 
digastricus, q. v.| The anterior belly of the di- 
gastricus, regardedas a distinct muscle. Cowes. 
predigest (pré-di-jest’),v. t. [< pre- + digest.] 
To digest more or less completely by artificial 
means before introduction into the body. 
predigestion (pré-di-jes’chon), η. [< pre- + di- 
gestion.| 1. Premature or overhasty digestion. 
Affected dispatch. . . is like that which the physicians 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities. Bacon, Dispatch (ed. 1887). 
2. Previous digestion; artificial digestion, as 
of food by peptonization; digestion before eat- 


By way of 


ing. 
predilatator (pré-dil’a-ta-tor), .; pl. predila- 
tatores (pré-dil’a-ta-to’réz). [< pre- + dilata- 
tor.| The anterior dilatator muscle of the nos- 
tril. Cowes. 
predilect (pré-di-lekt’),v.t. [<ML. predilectus, 
pp. of prediligere, love before, prefer, < L. prea, 
fore, + diligere, love: see dilection, diligent. | 
To prefer; favor; choose. 
Heav’n to its predilected children grants 
The middle space ’twixt opulence and wants. 
W. Harte, Eulogius. 
predilection (pré-di-lek’shon),”. [=F. prédi- 
lection = Sp. predileccién = Pg. predileccao = 
It. predilezione, < ML. *predilectio(n-), prefer- 
ence, ς prediligere, prefer. see predilect, dilec- 
tion.| A prepossession of the mind in favor of 
something; a preference. 
For his sake I have a predilection for the whole corps of 
veterans. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 56. 


Temple had never sat in the English Parliament, and 
therefore regarded it with none of the predilection which 
men naturally feel for a body to which they belong. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


=Syn. Liking, Attachment, etc. (see lovel), partiality, in- 

clination (toward), preference. | 
prediscover (pré-dis-kuv’ér), ο. t [ς pre- + 

discover.| To discover beforehand; foresee. 

These holy men did prudently prediscover that differ- 
ences in judgements would unavoidably happen in the 
Church. Puller, Ch. Hist., 1X. i..52.. (Davies.) 

prediscovery (pré-dis-kuy’ér-i), n.; pl. predis- 
coveries (ins. [< pre- + discovery.) A prior 
discovery. 

It was a question between us and the court of Spain, 
touching the pre-discovery and consequently the right o 
dominion over certain islands in the South Seas. 

Sir J. Hawkins, Johnson, p. 464. 
predisponency (pré-dis-p6’nen-si), π. [< pre- 
disponen(t) + -cy.] The state of being pre- 
disposed; predisposition. Imp. Dict. 
predisponent (pré-dis-pd’nent), a απᾶ π. [= 
Pg. It. predisponente ; as pre- + disponent.] 1. 
a. Predisposing; creating an inclination or dis- 
position toward something. 

These graces and favours .. . are given to men irregu- 

larly, and without any order of predisponent causes. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), I. 142. 
II, x. That which predisposes; a predispos- 
ing cause. 
predispose (pré-dis-p6z’), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 
disposed, ppr. predisposing. [< Ε'. prédisposer ; 
as pre- + dispose. Cf. Sp. predisponer = re 
predispér = It. pridisporre, predispose.] I. 
trans. To incline beforehand; affect by a pre- 
vious disposition or inclination; adapt before- 
hand; render susceptible or liable, either men- 
tally or physically: as, to predispose the body 
to disease; to predispose the mind to anger. 
Unless nature be predisposed to friendship by its own 
propensity, no arts of obligation shall be able to abate the 
secret hatreds of some persons towards others. South. 
II. intrans. Tocreate a previous disposition 
or inclination; cause a tendency in a particu- 
lar direction. 


Itis . . . quite certain that the use of impure water of 
any kind predisposes to cholera. 


Hualey and Youmans, Physiol., § 413. 

edisposing (pré-dis-pd’zing), p.a. [< predis- 
ay Neo Li ings} Inelining or disposing before- 
ή, making liable or susceptible. 
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A predisposing cause may . . . be defined to be anything 
whatever which has had such a previous influence upon 
the body as to have rendered it unusually susceptible to 
the exciting causes of the particular disease. 

Sir T. Watson, Lects. on Physic, vi. 
predisposition (pré-dis-po-zish’gn), η. [= F. 
prédisposition = Sp. predisposicion = Pg. pre- 
disposicdo = It. predisposizione ; as pre- + dis- 
position. Cf. L. predispositus, prepared be- 
forehand.] 1. The state of being previously 
disposed in a particular direction; previous 
tendency or inclination; mental or physical 
liability or susceptibility, as to a particular 
mode of thought or action. 

The strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
witchcraft as the result of natural causes. 

Lecky, Rationalism, I. 114. 

The Indians showed a far greater natural predisposition 

for disfurnishing the outside of other people’s heads than 
for furnishing the insides of their own. 

Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 
2. Specifically, in med., a condition of body in 


which a slight exciting cause may produce dis- 


ase. 
predispositional (pré-dis-p6-zish’on-al), a. [< 
predisposition + -al.| Of the nature of or char- 
acterized by predisposition; belonging to or re- 
sulting from previous inclination or tendency. 
Multitudes of Christian conversions ... are only the 
restored activity and more fully developed results of some 
predispositional state. 
H. Bushnell, Christian Nurture, ϱ. 247. 
predominance (pré-dom’i-nans),. [=F. pré- 
dominance = Sp. Pg. predominaneia, < ML. *pre- 
dominantia, < predominan(t-)s, predominant : 
see predominant.] 1. The quality of being 
predominant; prevalence over others; superi- 
ority in power, authority, or influence; domi- 
nation; preponderance. 
He who values Liberty confines 
His zeal for her predominance within 
No narrow bounds. Cowper, Task, v. 394. 
2. Inastrol., the superior influence of a planet; 
ascendancy. 
We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 


the stars; as if wewere . . . knaves, thieves, and treach- 
ers by spherical predominance. hak., Lear, i, 2. 184. 


You’re much inclin’d to melancholy, and that tells me 
. The sullen Saturn had predominance 
At your nativity. Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iii. 1. 
= Syn. 1. Preéminence, etc. (see priority), mastery. 
predominancy (pré-dom’i-nan-si),”. [As pre- 
dominance (see -cy).] Same as predominance. 
The predominancy of custom is everywhere visible, : 
Bacon, Custom and Education (ed. 1887). 
predominant (pré-dom’i-nant),~. [=F . prédo- 
minant = Sp. Pg. It. predominante, < ML. pre- 
dominan(t-)s,ppr.of predominare, predominate: 
see predominate.] 1. Predominating; ruling; 
controlling; exerting power, authority, or in- 
fluence; superior; ascendant. 
His next precept is concerning our civil Liberties, which 


by his sole voice and predominant will must be circum- 
scrib’d. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 


Alike in the European island and in the American con- 
tinent, the English settlers were predominant in a world 
of their own. E. 4. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 81. 
2. In her., occupying the whole field, to the ex- 
clusion of all bearings, as any tincture: thus, 
or predominant signifies a shield τα. 
with no bearings of any description. [Rare.] 
— Predominant branch, a branch containing more than 
half the knots of a geometrical tree.— Predominant 
nerve, in bot., the principal or main nerve, as in the 
leaves of mosses.=§$yn. 1. Prevailing, Ruling, etc. (see 
prevalent), supreme, overruling, reigning, controlling, 
dominant, sovereign. - 

a 


predominantly (pré-dom’i-nant-li), adv. 
predominant manner; with superior strength 
or influence. 
predominate (pré-dom‘i-nat), v.; pret. and pp. 
predominated, ppr. predominating. [< ML. pre- 
dominatus, pp. of predominare (> It. predomi- 
nare = Sp. Pg. predominar = F. prédominer), 
predominate, ¢L. pre, before, + dominari, rule, 
dominate: see dominate.] I, intrans. To have 
or exert controlling power; surpass in authority 
‘or influence; be superior; preponderate. 
Master Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 
the peasant. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 294. 
Men who are called in question for their opinions may 
be expected to under or over state them at such times, ac- 
cording as caution or temerity may predominate in their 
dispositions. outhey, Bunyan, p. 47. 
=§ To prevail, preponderate. 
it trons. To overrule; master; prevail over. 
Allure him, burn him up; 
fire predominate his smoke. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 8.142. 


predominate (pré-dom’i-nat), a. [<« ML. pre- 
dominatus, pp.: see the verb.] Predominant; 
6. 


Let your close 


preéminence 
They furiously rage, are tormented, and torn in pieces 
by their predominate affections. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 555. 
predominatingly (pré-dom’i-na-ting-li), adv. 
Predominantly. 
predomination (pré-dom-i-na’shon), n. [= Sp. 
predominacioén = Pg. predominagdo = It. pre- 
dominazione, ς ML. *predominatio(n-), ς pre- 
dominare, predominate: see predominate.| The 
act of predominating; ascendancy; superior 
power or influence; prevalence. 
You would not trust to the predomination of right, 
which, you believe, is in your opinions. 
Johnson, in Boswell (ed. 1791), II. 453. 


predominet, v. i. [ς OF. predominer, < ML. 
predominare, predominate: see predominate. } 
To predominate. 

So th’ Element in Wine predomining, 


It hot, and cold, and moist, and dry doth bring. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 21. 


predone (pré-dun’), a. [< pre- + done.] Over- 
done; fordone; worn out; exhausted. [Rare.] 


I am as one desperate and predone with various kinds of 
work at once. Kingsley, Life, ΤΙ. 99. (Davies.) 


predoom (pré-dim’), v.¢. [ς pre- + doom], v.] 
1. To doom or pass sentence upon beforehand; 
condemn beforehand. 

Some read the King’s face, some the Queen’s, and all 


Had marvel what the maid might be, but most 
Predoom’d her as unworthy. 


Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


Shall man, predoomed, 
Cling to his sinking straw of consciousness? 
R. Buchanan, N. A. Rev., CXL. 452. 


2. Το predestinate ; foreordain. 


The indwelling angel-guide, that oft 
. » . Shapes out Man’s course 
To the predoomed adventure. 
Coleridge, Destiny of Nations, 
predorsal (pré-dér’sal), a. [= F. prédorsal; < 
L. pre, before, + dorsum, back: see dorsal.] 
Situated in advance of the thoracie or dorsal 
region of the ον cervical, as a vertebra. 
predourt,”. [< OF. predeur, vernacularly preeor, 
οίο., « L. predator, a plunderer, ς predari, plun- 
der: see prey?, prede, v., and cf. preyer.] A 
plunderer; a pillager. 

The Earle with his band made hot-foot after, and, dog- 
ging still the tracke of the predours, he came to the place 
where the dart was hurled. 

Stanthurst, Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 
[Also preedy, pready ; ori- 


predyt (pré‘di), a. 
ready. Ε. Phillips. 


gin obscure.] Naut. 

pree (pré), ο. {. [Also prie; a reduction of 
prieve.| To prove; test; try; especially, to 
prove by tasting; taste. [Seotch.] 

According to De Quincey, ‘“‘there was no one who had 
any talent, real or fancied, for thumping or being thump- 
ed, but he had experienced some preeing of his meri 
from Mr. Wilson.” Atlantic Monthly, LVIII. 458, 
To pree one’s mouth, to kiss one. 

Rab, stowlins, prie’d her bonnie mow’ 
Fw’ cozie in the neuk for ’t, 

Unseen that night. Burns, Halloween. 
preef},. An obsolete variant of proof. 
preélect (pré-é-lekt’), v. 1. [s pre- + elect.) 

To choose or elect beforehand. 

God . . . had chosen and preelected her before the 
worldes to be the mother of the Lorde. 

Foxe, Book of Martyrs, p. 733, an. 1509. 

preélection (pré-é-lek’shon), n. [< ML. pre- 

electio(n-), < preeligere, preelegere, choose be- 

fore, < L. pre, before, + eligere, elegere, choose: 

see elect.] The act of choosing beforehand; 
an anticipative choice or election. 

We shall satisfie his majesty with a preclection, and 


yours shall have my first nomination. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 355. 


To whatsoever degree of sobriety or austerity thy suf- 
fering condition did enforce thee, . . . do it nowalso by a 
pre-election. Jer. Taylor, Works, ΠΠ. xi. 

preémbody (pré-em-bod’i), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
preémbodied, ppr. preémbodying. [< pre- + em- 
body.] To embody previously; give form to 
eee T. Hill, True Order of Studies, 
p. 157. 
preéminence (pré-em’i-nens), ». [Early mod. 
E. also preheminence; «ΟΥ. preeminence, F. pré- 
éminence = Sp. Pg. preeminencia = It. preemi- 
nenzia, preeminenza, preminenza, < LL. preemi- 
nentia, < preeminen(t-)s, preéminent: see pre- 
eminent.| 1. The state or character of being 
preéminent; superiority; surpassing eminence; 
distinction; precedence. 
And if your soueraygne call you 
With him to dyne or sup, 
Giue him preheminence to begin, 
Of meate and eake of Cup. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 74. 





preéminence 
Of these pleasures that the body ministereth, they give 


the pre-eminence to health, 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 


Fathers in the ancient world did declare the pre-emi- 
nence of priority in birth by doubling the worldly portions 
of their first-born. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 


He held it one of the prettiest attitudesof the feminine 
mind to adore a man’s preeminence without too precise a 
knowledge of what it consisted in. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxvii. 
2t. A prerogative; a privilege; aright; a power. 

They of [the] Church where ye Body shalbe buried must 
have the preeminence to goe nearest the Corse within their 
juri[s|diction. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 32. 

All these preeminences no gentleman did inioy, but only 
such as were Citizens of Rome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 17. 


I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. . Shak., Lear, i. 1. 158. 
1, Precedence, etc. See priority. 
preaminency (pré-em’i-nen-si),”. [As preémi- 
nence (see -cy).] Same as preéminence. 
preéminent (pré-em’i-nent), a. [< OF. preemi- 
nent, Ἐ'. prééminent = Sp. Pg. preeminente. = It. 
preminente, < LL. preeminen(t-)s, eminent be- 
fore others, ppr. of preeminere, project forward, 
surpass, be preéminent, <¢ L. pre, before, + emi- 
nere, project, be eminent: see eminent.| 1, Em- 
inent above others; superior to or surpassing 
others; distinguished; remarkable; conspicu- 
ous, generally for a commendable quality or 
action. 


Tell, if ye saw, how I came thus, how here? 
Not of myself; by some great Maker then, 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent. 
Milton, Ἑ. L., viii. 279. 


2. Superlative; extreme. 
He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree, 
the power of reasoning in verse, Macaulay, Dryden. 
preéminently (pré-em’i-nent-li), adv. In a pre- 
eminent manner; with superiority or distinc- 
tion above others; to a preéminent degree; 
especially: as, preéminently wise. 
preém loy (pre-em-ploi’), v.t. {[ 
ploy. ϱ employ previously or be 
That false villain 
Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by him. 
Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 49. 
preémpt (pré-empt’), v. [< preémpt-ion, pre- 
empt-or.| 1. trans. Tosecure, as land, by pre- 
emption; establish a claim to; appropriate. 
ΓὉ. 5.] 
Prospectors from adjoining camps thronged the settle- 
ment; the hillside for a mile on either side of Johnson’s 
claim was staked out and preempted. 
Bret Harte, Tales of the Argonauts, p. 39. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To take up land by preémption. 
0. 8.1 
As in our own western States, an unscrupulous ‘‘colo- 
nist” can often preémpt in several places, at the same 
time. Science, VI. 318. 
preémptible (pré-emp’ti-bl), a. [< preémpt + 
-ible.} Open to preémption; capable of being 
preémpted. 
Pre-emptible land recedes farther into the West. 
Ν. 4. Rev.; CXLII.-54. 


preém tion (pré-emp’shon), . [= F.préemp- 
tion, < ML. preemptio(n-), a buying before, < L. 
pre, before, + emptio(n-), a buying: see emp- 
tion.| 1. The act of purchasing before others ; 
also, the right of porehasing, before others, as 
the right of a settler to a preference in the op- 
portunity to buy land on or near which he has 
settled, or of an owner of the upland to buy 
lands under water in front of his shore, and, in 
England, the privilege once enjoyed by the 
king of buying provisions for his household at 
an appraisal, or in preference to others. 
The profitable prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption 
. was aright enjoyed by the crown of buying up pro- 
visions and other necessaries, by the intervention of the 
king’s purveyors, for the use of his royal household, at an 


appraised valuation, in preference to all others, and even 
without consent of theowner. Blackstone, Com., I. viii. 


The pre-emption system was established, though at first 
the pre-emption claimant was stigmatized as a trespasser, 
and repulsed as a criminal, 

T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, I. 102. 


2. Specifically, in international law. See the 
quotation. 


The harshness of the doctrine of occasional contraband 
brought into favor the rule of preémption, which was a 
sort of compromise between the belligerents (if masters 
of the sea) and the neutrals. The former claimed that 
such articles may be confiscated, the latter that they 
should go free. Now, as the belligerent often wanted 


pee + em- 
ore others. 


these articles, and at least could hurt his enemy by fore- 


stalling them, it came nearest to suiting both p 
when 
com 

a profit. 


393 


ies if, 


Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 182. 


ey were intercepted on the ocean, the neutral was 
nsated by the payment of the market price and of 
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Clause of preémption, in Scots law, a clause sometimes 
inserted in a feu-right, stipulating that if the vassal shall 
be inclined to sell the lands he'shall give the superior the 
first offer, or that the superior shall have the lands at a 
certain price fixed in the clause.—Preémption Laws, 
United States statutes of 1830, 1832, 1833 (4 Stat. 420, 603, 
663), 1888, 1840, and 1841 (5 Stat. 551, 382, 453, consolidated 
in Rev. Stat. §§ 2257-88), which provided for vesting the 
title to parts of the public lands—not more than 160 acres 
to one person—in such settlers as inhabited and improved 
the same, upon payment of a nominal price. 


preémptive (pré-emp’tiv), a. [ς preémpt + 
-ive.] Pertaining to or of the nature of preémp- 
tion; preémpting. 

preémptor (pré-emp’tor), n. [ς LL. preemp- 
tor, one who buys before others, < L. pre, be- 
fore, + emptor, a buyer: see emption.] One 
who preémpts; especially, one who takes up 
land with the privilege of preémption. 

preen! (prén),”. [Alsodial. prin; < ME, pren, 
ς AS. predén, a pin, brooch, clasp, bodkin (also 
in comp. edr-predn, ear-ring, feax-predn, hair- 
pin, mentel-predn, cloak-pin), = Icel. prjdnn, a 
pin, knitting-needle, = Dan. preen, a bodkin, 
point of a graving-tool, =D. priem = MLG. prén, 
préne, LG. preem, a pin, spike, awl, = MHG. 
pfrieme, G. pfriem, an awl; ef. ML. dim. pre- 
mula, an awl, app r. from the Teut.; ult. ori- 
gin unknown.} 1. Apin. [Seotch. 

I thynk six pattryng is not worth twa prenis. 
Sir D. Lyndsay, Monarchie. 
My memory’s no worth a preen. 
Burns, To William Simpson, Postscript. 
2}. A bodkin; a brooch. 


Othre ydeles brogt fro sichem, 
Gol prenes and ringes with hem, 
Diep he is dalf under an ooc, 
Genesis and Exodus (E. B. T. 8.), 1. 1872. 
3. A forked instrument used by clothiers in 
dressing cloth. 
preen! (prén),v.t. [< ME. prenen; < preen, n.} 
To pin; fasten. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
Hem lacked a leader the ludes to araie, 
Hur Prince in the forme prese was prened to the erth. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 420. 
preen? (prén), v. ¢t [A variant of prune?, 4.] 
1. To prune or trim, as a tree. Halliwell. 
[Ῥτον. Eng.]—2. To trim, dress, or fix with the 
beak, as a bird its plumage; plume. This habit is 
characteristic of birds, especially of water-fowl, the fea- 


thers being oiled with the unctuous substance of the rump- 
gland, as well as set in order. See elw@odochon. 


preéngage (pré-en-gaj’),v.t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
engaged, ppr. preéngaging. [< pre- + engage. ] 
1. To engage by previous promise or agree- 
ment. 
To Cipseus by his friends his suit he moved, . . . 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. 
ο Dryden, Cym. and Tph., 1. 246. 
2. To engage or attach by previous influence ; 
preoceupy; predispose: as, to preéngage one’s 
attention. 

The Lacedemonians, says Xenophon, . . . during war, 

pn up their petitions yery early in the morning, in order 
be beforehand with their enemies, and, by being the 
first solicitors, pre-engage the gods in their favour. 
Hume, Nat. Hist. of Religion, iv. 
preéngagement (pré-en-gaj’ment), n. [< pre- 
+ engagement.] 1. Prior engagement or agree- 
ment; a contract previously made. . 

Where neither . . . duty nor obedience to a lawful au- 
thority, nor the bond of an inviolable pre-ingagement, call 
you to the bar. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, ii. 7. 
2. A previous attachment; predisposition. 


Had God but left it to mere reason, without this neces- 
sary pre-engagement of our natures, it would have been 
a matter of more doubt and difficulty than it is, whether 
this life should be loved and desired. 
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preface 


preéstival, prezstival (pré-es’ti-val), a. [¢ 
pre- + estival: see estival.|_ Occurring before 
apa as, the preéstival plumage of a 
ird. 
preéternity (pré-6-tér’ni-ti), η. [< pre- + eter- 
nity.| Infinite previous duration; time with- 
out a beginning. 
He seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s pre- 
eternity. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 393. 
preeve}t, x. An obsolete form of proof. 
preevet, v. An obsolete form of prove. 
preévolutionist (pré-ev-6-li’shon-ist), a. [< 
pre- + evolution + -ist.] Existing or occurring 
νο, ο theory of evolution became current. 
are. 


Even this code of morals, Hartmann thinks, is a remnant 
of the false, pre-evolutionist individualism. 
W. 1. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 179. 
preéxamination (pré-eg-zam-i-na’shon), n. 
[< pre- + examination.| Previous examination. 
One of the inquisitors . . . would by no means proceed 
any farther without a pre-examination of the aforesaid 
Giovan Battista. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 309. 
preéxamine (pré-eg-zam’in), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. preéxamined, ppr. preéxamining. [< pre- 
+ examine.| To examine beforehand. 
preéxilic (pré-eg-zil’ik), a. [ς pre-.+ exile + 
-ic.| Existing, done, ete., before the exile: 
said chiefly of certain Biblical writings sup- 
posed to have been written before the Jewis 
exile (about 586-537 B.c.). 


Why must the 1st Book [of the Psalms], containing none 
but pre-exilic songs, date from the period after the exile? 
Amer, Jour. Philol., I. 359. 


The law in question [of the Nazarite vow] is not pre- 
exilic, and is plainly directed to the regulation of a known 
usage. Encyce. Brit., XVII. 908. 

preéxist (pré-eg-zist’), v. i. [= F. préexister 
= Sp. Pg. preexistir = it, preesistere; as pre- + 
exist.] 1. 'Toexist before something else; have 
@ prior existence. 

Art preézxists in Nature, and Nature is. reproduced in 
Art. Longfellow, Hyperion, iii. 5. 

The new motion given to the parts of a moving equilib- 
rium by a disturbing force must... be of such kind 
and amount that it cannot be dissipated before the pre- 
existing motions. H. Spencer, First Principles, § 176. 
2. To exist in a previous state. 

If thy pre-existing soul 
Was form’d at first with Hagin more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. 
Dryden, Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1.. 29. 
preéxistence (pré-eg-zis’tens), 3. [= P. pré- 
existence = Sp. Pg. preexistencia = It. preesis- 
tenza; as pre-existen(t) + -ce.] 1. Existence 
previous to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and pre-existence to all 
the works of this earth. 7. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
2. Existence in a previous state; existence of 
the soul before its union with the body, or be- 
fore the body is formed. Belief in it was a 
doctrine of the Pythagorean school, of, Plato, 
and of other ο ο 

preéxistencist (pré-eg-zis’ten-sist),. [< pre- 
existence + -ist.] One who believes in the ἆοο- 
trine of preéxistence. Chambers’s Encyc. See 
preexistence, 2. _ : 

preéxistencyt (pré-eg-zis’ten-si), m. Same as 
preexistence. 


preéxistent (pre-e zis, tant a. [= F. prées- 
istent = Sp. Pg. preexistente = It. preesistente ; 


as pre- + existent.| Existing beforehand; pre- 
ceding. 
What mortal knows his pre-existent state? 
Pope; Dunciad, iii. 48, 


Baxter, Dying Thoughts. preéxistimation (pré-eg-zis-ti-ma’shon), ». 


My pre-engagements to other themes were not unknown 

to those for whom I was to write. Boyle. 

preérect (pré-é-rekt’), ο. {. [< pre- + erect.] 

To erect 
Treachery and hf heh i. 91. 

preest, 0. A Middle English form of press1. 


eforehand; preéstablish. Prynne, preéxpectation (pré-eks-pek-ta’shon), ». 


[< pre- + existimation.] Previous esteem. 

Let not mere acquests in minor parts of learning gain 
thy pre-existimation. Sir Τ. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 4. 
| [< 
pre- + expectation.) Previous expectation. 
Smart. 


πο , preesophageal (pré-6-s6-faj’- pref. An abbreviation (a) of preface; (0) of 


é-al), a. . pre, before, + NL. wsophagus, 
esophagus.] 1. Situated in front of the gullet. 
—2. Anterior with reference to the cireumeso- 
phageal nerve-collar of an invertebrate. 

Also preesophageal, preasophageal. 

preéstablish (pré-es-tab’lish), v. t. [< pre- + 
establish.| To establish beforehand; ordain or 
settle previously. 

They elected him for their King with unanimous con- 
sent, and, calling him unto them, showed him the lawes 
they had pre-established. 

Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 77, App. 
Preéstablished harmony. See harmony. 
preéstablishment (pré-es-tab’lish-ment), n. 
The act of preéstablishing, or the state of being 
preéstablished ; settlement beforehand. 


prefix. 


preface (pref’as),n. [< OF. preface, F. préface 


= Sp. prefacio = Pg. prefacio = It. prefazio 
< ML. *prefatium, for ate Wee hat is 
said beforehand, a preface (ef. Sp. prefacién = 
Pg. prefagdo = It. prefazione,.a preface, < L. 
prefatio(n-), a saying beforehand, a formula of 
words, a preface, introduction), < prefatus, pp. 
of prefari, say beforehand, premise, ς pre, be- 
fore, + fari, say, speak: see fate.] 1. A state- 
ment or series of statements introducing a dis- 
course, book, or other composition; a series of 
preliminary remarks, either written or spoken; 


a prelude. A preface is generally shorter than an intro- 
duction, which contains matter kindred in subject, and 
additional or leading up to what follows; while a preface 
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preface 


is usually confined to particulars relating to the origin, 
history, scope, or aim of the work to which it is prefixed. 
I thoughte it good to speake somewhat hereof, trusting 
yat the pleasaunt contemplacion of the thing it selfe shal 
make the length of this preface lesse tedious. 
R. Eden, First Books on America, Ep. to Reader 
[(ed. Arber, p. 9). 
Tush, my good lord, this superficial tale 
Is but a preface of her worthy praise. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 11. 
How prologue into prefaces decay, 
And these to notes are fritter’d quite away. 
Pope, Dunciad, i, 277. 


2. [eap. or 1.ο.] In liturgics, the introductory 
section of the anaphora; the solemn eucharistic 
thanksgiving and ascription of glory introdu- 
cing the canon. The Preface is found of the same type 
in all liturgies. It begins with the Sursum Corda, gen- 
erally preceded in early and Oriental forms by the apos- 
tolic (2 Cor. xiii. 14) or a similar benediction. After an 
exhortation to give thanks (Response: “It is meet and 
right . . .”), the Preface in the narrower sense begins 
with the affirmation (contestation) “It is very [truly] meet, 
etc., to give thanks . . .” The reason for thankfulness 
is given in the central division of the form. Thisin μή 
and Oriental liturgies is invariable, and still retains muc 
of its original character of an extended ascription of glory 
to God and rehearsal of his dealings with man from the 
Creation and Fall onward. In Western liturgies a num- 
ber of proper Prefaces is provided, varying according to 
the day or season. Probably these were originally sec- 
tions of the primitive Preface or of the earlier part of the 
Canon, selected as appropriate to the season or modeled 
on such sections. The Preface terminates with the Sanc- 
me Also, in Gallican uses, contestation, ilation, immola- 

n. 

The preface is one of the most ancient, as it is one of 
the most universal, rites of the Church. 

| J. Μ. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 464. 


3. A title; an introductory or explanatory 
epithet. 
I say he is not worthy 
The name of man, or any honest preface, 
That dares report or credit such a slander. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, v. 5. 
preface (pref’ as), v.; pret. and Pp. prefaced, 
per. prefacing. [< preface, π.] I, trans. 1. 

ο give apreface to; introduce by preliminary 
written or spoken remarks, or by an action sig- 
nificant of what is to follow. 

He call’d his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover’s message. Crabbe, Works, ΤΙ. 29. 

Dinner, and frequently breakfast, is prefaced with a 
smorgas (butter-goose), consisting of anchovies, pickled 
herrings, cheese, and brandy. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 201. 
2. To say as a preface; write or utter in view 
or explanation of what is to follow. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her charac- 
ter, it is necessary to preface that she is the only child of 
a decrepit father, whose life is bound up in hers. 

Steele, Spectator, Νο. 449. 
8. To front; face; cover. [Rare.] 
I love to wear clothes that are flush, 
Not prefacing old rags with plush. Cleaveland. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To give apreface; speak, write, 
or do something preliminary to later action. 

Our blessed Saviour, having prefac’d concerning pru- 
dence, adds to the integrity of the precept, and for the 
conduct of our religion, that we be ple as well as pru- 
dent, innocent as well as wary. 

Jer. Taylor, Sermons, II. xxiii. 
prefacer (pref’as-ér), n. [< preface + -erl,] 
One who prefaces; the writer of a preface. 

The public will scarce be influenced in their judgment 

by an obscure prefacer. 
Goldsmith, Pref. to Memoirs of a Protestant. 
prefactor (pré-fak’tor), π. The first or opera- 
tive factor in a product of two factors. 
prefatorial (pref-a-to’ri-al), a. [< prefatory + 
-al.) Prefatory; introductory. 
Much prefatorial matter also may arise, before we begin 
the discourse. ipin, Sermons, Pref. 
prefatorily (pref’a-t6-ri-li), adv. By way of 
preface. Ath 
prefatory (pref’a-td-ri), a. [< L. prefatus, pp. 
of prefari, say beforehand, premise (see pref- 
ace), + -ory.] Belonging to a preface; serving 
as or resembling a preface; introductory. 
Then, after somewhat more of prefatory matter, follow, 
in quick succession, the poems themselves. 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. Τὸ. 
=§Syn. Introductory, preliminary, precursory, prepara- 
tory. See introduction. 
prefect (pré’fekt), n. [Also prefect; =F. préfet 
Sp. 8 ie = Pg. prefecto, prefeito = It. pre- 
fetto, < L. prefectus, an overseer, president, 
director, chief, prefect, prop. adj., prefectus, 
set over, pp. of preficere, set over, place in 
authority over, < pre, before, above, + facere, 
do, make: see fact.] 1. A governor, command- 
er, chief magistrate, or superintendent. Specifi- 
call —(a) A name common to several officers, military 
and civil, in ancient Rome, who held particular com- 
mands or had charge of certain departments. Thus, the 
prefect or warden of the city at first exercised within the 
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city the powers of the king or consuls during their absence; 
after 487 B. C.,as a permanent elective magistrate, he was 
empowered to maintain peace and order in the city. After 
946 B. C., when the first pretor urbanus was appointed, the 
importance of the prefect’s office vanished ; but its judicial 
functions were much enlarged by Augustus. Under Con- 
stantine the prefects were direct representatives of the 
emperor’s person, civil governors of provinces or of chief 
cities. The title of prefect was also given to the com- 
mander of the fleet and to the commander of the pretorians, 
or troops who guarded the emperor’s person, as well as to 
several other chief officials and magistrates. (b) The chief 
administrative official of a department of France; a pré- 
fet. The office dates from the year 1800; the prefect is ap- 
inted by the head of the state, and is the intermediary 
etween the department and the central government; he 
is charged with the execution ofthe laws, with the super- 
intendence of the police and of the administration, with 
the appointment of many minor officers, etc. He is as- 
sisted by the council of prefecture and the general coun- 
cil. (c) In China, a name given by foreigners to a chih-fu, 
or head of adepartment. See chih-fu, 


21. A director. 
The psalm, thus composed by David, was committed to 
the prefect of his musick. 
Hammond, Works, lV. 69. (Latham.) 
91, Tutelary divinity; presiding deity. 
Venus... is prefect of marriage. 
B. Jonson, Hue and Cry of Cupid. 


Prefect of police, in France, the head of the police ad- 
ministration or prefecture of police, exercising especial 
authority in Paris and the region about. Paris. 


prefectoral (pré-fek’td-ral), α. . [< prefect + 
-or + -al.}] Belonging or pertaining to a pre- 
fect; exercised by a prefect: as, prefectoral au- 
thority. 

A few days since a company made propositions to the 


refectoral administration with regard to the left bank of 
he Seine. Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. 35. 


It is proposed also to reduce the number of prefectoral 
councils {in France} from eighty-six to twenty-six. 
Contemporary Rev., LII. 436. 
prefectorial (pré-fek-td’ri-al), a. [< prefect + 
-or + -ial.] Same as prefectoral. 
prefectship (pré’fekt-ship), πα. [< prefect + 
-ship.] Same as prefecture. 
prefectural (pré-fek’tu-ral), a. 
+ -qal.] Pertaining or belonging to a prefec- 
ture. LEncye. Brit., XXIV. 722. 
prefecturate (pré-fek’ta-rat); η. 
fecture + -atel.] A prefecture. 


[< prefecture 


[Irreg. ς pre- 
[Rare. ] 

The rumors that arose as to a prefecturate being offered 
him (Edmond About] proved unfounded. 

Men of the Third Republic, Ῥ. 282. 

prefecture (pré’fek-tar), ». [Also prefecture; 
= F. préfecture = Sp. aac = Pg. prefei- 
tura = It. prefettura, ς L. prefectura, the office 
of a prefect, < prefectus, a prefect: see pre- 
fect. 1. The office or jurisdiction of a pre- 
feet, chief magistrate, commander, or viceroy. 

The army or its commanders becoming odious to the 
people, he [Cromwell] had sacrificed them to the hope of 

pularity, by abolishing the civil prefectures of the ma- 

or-generals. j Hallam, Hist. Eng., 11. 255. 
2. The district under the government of a pre- 
fect. 

The arrangement of prefectures and dioceses, the crum- 
bling into little bits of the older provinces, is practically 
the work of Diocletian. The Academy, Jan. 25, 1890, p. 67. 
3. The official residence of a prefect.—4. A 
term often used by foreigners in and writers 
on China as equivalent to fu, an administra- 
tive division consisting of several districts 
called hien or chow. See fu.—Council of prefec- 
ture, a tribunal in each department of France, which is 


nominated by the executive and assists the prefect in his 
administration. 


prefer (pré-fér’), v. ¢.; pret, and pp. preferred, 
ppr. preferring. [ς ME. preferren, < OF, pre- 
erer, F. préférer = Sp. Pg. preferir = It. pre- 
Rai. <L. preferre, place or set before, (276, 
efore, + ferre, bear, place, = E. bear!. Cf. con- 
Τετ, infer, refer, etc.] 1. To bring or set be- 
fore; present; proffer; offer. 
He spake, and to her hand preferr’d the bowl. Pope. 


2. To offer for consideration or decision; set 
forth; present in a conventional or formal man- 
ner, as a suit, prayer, or accusation. 

To Mistress Dobson he preferr’d his suit; 


There proved his service, there addressed his vows. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 75. 


Accusation was formally preferred, and retribution most 
signal was looked for. Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 


Each prefers his separate claim. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cili. 


3+. To bring into notice or favor; reeommend. 


My father hauing some natural affection to me, when 
I was but xij yeares olde, did prefer me to the seruice of 
Captaine Jenkenson. LZ. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 17. 
You are most bound to the king, 
Who lets go by no vantages that may 
Prefer you to his daughter. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 51. 
She is a princess I prefer thee to. 

Beau, and Fl., Philaster, ii. 1. 


preferably (pref’ér-a-bli), adv. 


preference (pref’ér-ens), n. 


preference 


You would not prefer her to my acceptance, in the 
weighty consequence of marriage. 


B. Jonson, Epiceene, ii, 3. 

I preferred Mr. Φαν (nephew of Milton) {ο the service 
of my Lord Chamberlaine. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 18, 1677. 
4. To bring forward or advance in dignity or 
office; raise; exalt. 

For to conne it is an excellent thyng, 
And cause of many mannys marge 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Int., 1. 105. 

Whom I would I abased, and preferred whom I thought 
good, Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΙ. 9. 

What, those that were our fellow pages but now, so soon 
preferred to be yeomen of the bottles! 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

It is not honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers 
men. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 377. 
5. To set before other things in estimation; 
hold in greater liking or esteem; choose; in- 
cline more toward. 

The care of the sowle and sowles matters are to be pre- 
Jerred before the care of the body. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

He preferrs his love of Truth before his love of the Peo- 
ple. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 

The husband, if he can conveniently so arrange, gener- 
ally prefers that his mother should reside with him and 

wife. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, L. 219. 
6. Specifically, in law, to give a preference to. 
See preference, 2. 

There are certain debts in England, Scotland, and the 
United States which are said to be privileged —that is, such 
debts as the executor may pay before all others—for ex- 
ample, funeral expenses or servants’ wages. In English 
law the term preferred rather than “ privileged” is gen- 
erally applied to such debts. Encyc, Brit., XIX. 764. 
7t. To outrank; be reckoned preferable to. 

I graunte it wel, I have noon envie 
Though maydenhede preferre bigamye. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, lL. 96. 
Preferred creditor. See creditor.—Preferred stock, 


reference shares (which see, under preference).=§ 5. 
Wlect, Select, etc. See choose. κ ο ώ, 
[ς prefer- 


preferability (pref”ér-a-bil’i-ti), η. 
able + -ity (see -bility).] The state or quality 
of being preferable. J. S. Mill. 

preferable (pref’ér-a-bl), a.andn. [= F. pré- 
"Sst (cf. Sp. preferible = Pg. preferivel = 

t. preferibile); as prefer + -able.] I, a. 1. 
Worthy to be preferred; more desirable. 
Almost every man in our nation is a politician, and hath 


a scheme of his own which he thinks preferable to that of 
any other person. Addison, Freeholder, No. 48. 


Sound sense, in my opinion, is preferable to bodiless, in- 
comprehensible vagaries. 
Landor, Chesterfield and Chatham. 
ο). Preferring; exhibiting preference; arising 
from choice. 
They will have it that I have a preferable regard for Mr. 
Lovelace. Richardson, Clarissa Hariowe, I. 171. 
II, x. Something which is to be preferred; 
any object or course of action which is more 
desirable than others. 
preferableness (pref’ér-a-bl-nes), ». The char- 
acter or state of being preferable. 
My purpose is not to measure or weigh the preferable- 
nesse of severall vocations. 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. x. 7. 
In or by pref- 
erence; by choice of one thing rather than an- 
other; in a manner exhibiting preference. 

To follow my own welfare preferably to those I love is 
indeed a new thing to me. Pope, To Mrs. B. 
[= F. préférence 
= Sp. Pg. preferencia = It. preferenza, < ML. 
preferentia, preference, ¢ L. preferen(t-)s, ppr. 
of preferre, place or set before: see prefer.] 
1. The act of preferring or choosing one thing 
rather than another, or the state of being pre- 
ferred or chosen; estimation of one thing above 
another; choice. 

Where then the preference shall we place, 
Or how do justice in this case? 
Cowper, Epistle to Robert Lloyd. 


Jews had by that time earned the reputation, in Roman 
literature, of being credulous by preference amongst the 
children of earth. De Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 


That git state of mind at which we must aim, and 
which the Holy Spirit imparts, is a deliberate preference 
of God’s service to everything else, a determined resolution 
to give up all for Him. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 180. 
Whatever be the variety in the sources of pleasure, 
whatever be the moral or conventional estimate of their 
worthiness, if a given state of consciousness is pleasant 
we seek to retain it, if painful to be rid of it; we prefer 
reater pleasure before less, less pain before greater This 
8, in fact, the whole meaning of preference as a psycho- 
logical term. J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 71. 


2. Specifically, in /aw, the payment or right to 
have payment of one debt or class of debtsmade 
by a debtor or out of his estate, in full, before 
any of the assets are applied to unpreferred 





ee 


preference 


debts: as, the debtor’s assignment gavea pref- prefiguration (pré-fig-i-ra’shon), . 


erence to demands for borrowed money; the 
state has a preference for taxes.— 3, The object 
of choice; a person, thing, or course of action 
chosen preferably to others.—4. In the game 
of boston, one of the two suits of the color of 
the ecard turned up, just after the first deal. 
The suit turned up is the first preference, and the other of 
the same color the second preference. These. suits are 
more properly called bel/e and petite; but they are called 
preference because, of two players making equal offers, 
that one has the first preference who offers in belle, and 
that one the second preference who offers in petite.— 
Fraudulent preference, in bankruptcy, a transfer of 
money or other subject of value to a creditor, with the in- 
tention, on the part of the debtor, of preventing the ope- 
ration of the law of bankruptcy in the distribution of his 
effects for the equal benefit of all his creditors.— Prefer- 
ence shares or preference stock, in jinance, shares or 
stock on which dividends are payable before those on the 
original shares or common stock. In the United States 
called preferred stock.—To have the preference, to be 
preferred.= Syn. Precedence, etc. (see priority); Choice, 
x Election, etc. Ges option); selection. 
preferential (pref-e-ren’shal), a. [< preference 
(ML. preferentia) + ~ial.J Characterized by 


or having preference; such as to be preferred. 


The King was allowed a preferential claim on the pub- 
lic revenue, to the amount of £10,000. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 323. 


With the revival of Catholic feeling in the seventeenth 
century, and the continued cultus of the Blessed Virgin 
in this and the eighteenth, the Easter plays recovered 
their preferential position. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 27. 


Retention in prose of words confined to earlier epic 
poetry .. . must not be tortured into conclusive evidence 
as to the place of origin of any portion of the Homeric 
text ; it indicates rather the vigorous preferential uses of 
the Hellenic dialects. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 467. 


preferentially (pref-e-ren’shal-i), adv. By pref- 
erence; in a manner exhibiting preference or 
choice; preferably. 
The same person . . . will, more likely than not, elect 
‘tis in preparation” preferentially to ‘is being prepared.” 
F’. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 351. 
preferment (pré-fér’ment), n.» [= It. preferi- 
mento; as prefer + -ment.| 1. The actof pre- 
ferring or esteeming more highly, or the state 
of being preferred; choice; preference; ad- 
vancement; promotion. 
For your preferment resorte 
To such as may you vauntage. 
Babees Book (E. EB. T. 8.), p. 86. 
To get preferment who doth now intend, 
He by a golden ladder must ascend. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 


Nor is your firm resolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldest sister. 
Shak., T. of the §., ii. 1. 94. 


Some trim fellows will not stick to maintain a brave 
paradox : that the opinion and semblance of things neither 
ever was, nor is now, inferior to the very things them- 
selves, but in preferment and reputation many times su- 
perior. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


They that enter into the Ministry for preferment are 


like Judas that lookt after the Bag. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 380. 


Many Frenchmen, and even Italians, of whom nothing 
else is known, were enriched with English preferment. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 129, 
2. A superior place or office, especially in the 
church. 
I have a very small fortune, no preferment, nor any 


friends who are likely to give me any. 
Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iv. 


He was liable to be suspended from his office, to be 
ejected from it, to be pronounced incapable of holding 
any preferment in future, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

preferrer (pré-fér’ér), nm. [< prefer + -erl.] 
1. One who prefers or sets forth an entreaty, 
| a charge, an exhortation, or the like. 

This admonition finding small entertainment, the au- 
thors or chief preferrers thereof being imprisoned, out 
cometh the second admonition. 

Bp. Baneroft, Dangerous Proceedings, iii. 2. (Latham.) 
2t. One who advances or promotes; a furtherer. 


Doctor Stephens, secretary, and D. Foxe, almosiner, 
were the chiefe furtherers, preferrers, and defendors on 
the kings behalfe of the said cause. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1688, an. 1556. 
prefident+ (pref’i-dent), a. [< Li. prefiden(t-)s, 
trusting too much, taken in lit. sense ‘trusting 
before’ (hence prematurely), ς pre, before, + 
| fiden(t-)s, ppr. of fidere, trust: see faith. Cf. 
| confident.] Trusting too much; overtrustful. 
Baxter. ([Rare.] | 
arent (pré-fig’t-rat), v. t.3; pret. and pp. 
| prefigurated, ppr. prefigurating. [< LL. prefi- 
| guratus, pp. of prefigurare, prefigure: see pre- 
| gure.| To show by antecedent representa- 
ion; prefigure. [Rare.] 
When from thy native soil love had thee driven 
(Thy safe return prefigurating), a heaven 


| Of pee hopes did in my fancy move. 
| . Drummond, Death of Sir W. Alexander, 
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i LL. 
prefiguratio(n-), a figuring beforehand: see 
prefigurate.|. The act of prefiguring, or the 
state of being prefigured; antecedent repre- 
sentation by similitude. 

Most of the famous passages of providence (especially 
the signal afflictions of eminent persons representing our 
Saviour) do seem to have been prejigurations of or pre- 
ludes to his passion. Barrow, Works, II. xxvii. 

prefigurative. (pré-fig’i-ra-tiv), a. [ς prefigu- 
rate + ~ive.) Showing by previous figures, 
types, or similitude. 

All the sacrifices of old instituted by God we may... 
affirm to have been chiefly preparatory unto, and prefig- 


urative of, this most true and perfect sacrifice. 
arrow, Sermons, II. xxvii. 


prefigure (pré-fig’ar), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pre- 
Jigured, ppr. prefiguring. [= F. préfigurer = 
Sp. Pg. prefigurar = It. prefigurare, < LL. pre- 
jigurare, figure beforehand, < L. pre, before, + 
jigurare, form, fashion: see figure, v.} To rep- 
resent beforehand: show by previous types or 

figures; foreshow; presage. 
By an oblation of the blood of beasts was prefigured the 


blood of that Lamb which should expiate all our sins. 
Rev. T’. Adams, Works, II. 3. 


At her call, a waking dream 
Prejigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady. 
Wordsworth, The Egyptian Maid. 
prefigurement (pré-fig’ir-ment),n. [=It. pre- 
figuramento ; as prefigure + -ment.) The act 
of prefiguring; antecedent representation; pre- 
sage ;. prognostication. 

The two young women who constituted at Marmion his 
whole prejfigurement of a social circle must, in such a local- 
ity as that, be taking a regular holiday. 

H. James, Jr., The Century, XX XI. 91. 

prefine}} (pré-fin’), ο... [« OF. prefinir, F. pré- 

jinir = Sp. Pg. prefinir = It. prefinire, < L. pre- 

jinire, determine or fix beforehand, < pre, be- 

fore, + jinire, finish, determine: see finish. Cf. 

define, οἴο.]. Tolimit or define beforehand; as- 
sign beforehand. as a limit. 

He, in hisimmoderate desires, prefined unto himself three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not per- 
form in so many hundreds, Knolles, Hist. Turks. 

prefine?+ (pré’fin), π. [ς pre- + jfine2.] See 
alienation-office. 

prefinitet (pref’i-nit), a... [¢ L. prefinitus, pp. 
of prezfinire, determine or fix beforehand: see 
prefinel.] Previously limited or defined; fixed 
beforehand: used with the force of a participle. 

I thinke them no trewe stian men that do not re- 
ioyce . . . for the deliuerie of these owre brootherne, .. . 
accordynge to the time prejinite by hym who... hath 
suffered the greate serpente of the sea Leuiathan to haue 


suche dominion in the Ocean. 
1. Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 50. 


prefinition} (pref-i-nish’on), 2. [= Sp. prefini- 
οἰόι = It. prefinizione, < LL. prefinitio(n-), a 
determining or fixing beforehand, ς L. pre- 
qth pp. prefinitus, determine or fix before- 
and; seo prefinel.] Prior definition or limita- 
tion. | 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of the earth 
with a threefold restraint: to wit, a limitation of their 
powers; acircumsceription of their bounds; and a prefini- 
tion of their periods. Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 270. 

prefix (pré-fiks’), 0.1. [ς OF. prefixer, 1. pré- 
jixer = Sp. prefiar = Pg. prefixar, ς ML. *pre- 
jfixare, ς Li. prefizus, pp. of prefigere (> It. pre- 
Jiggere, prefix), set up in front, fix on the.end 
of, prefix, < pre, before, in front, + jfigere, fix, 
attach: see Τα.] 1. To fix or put before; place 
in front; put at tho beginning. 

I do now publish my Essays. . . . [ thought it therefore 
agreeable to my affection and obligation to your Grace to 
prefix your name before them. Bacon, Essays, Ded. 
2+. To fix beforehand; set or appoint in ad- 
vance; settle beforehand. 

And now he hath to her prejizt a day. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 40. 
The hour draws on 
Prefiz'd by Angelo. Shak., Μ. for Μ., iv. 8. 83. 


Or wert thou of the golden-winged host, 
Who, having clad thyself in human weed, 
To earth from thy prejixed seat didst post? 
Milton, Death of a Fair Infant, ε, 59. 


Aganst the prefixed time, the women & children, with ye 
goods, were sent to ye place in a small barke. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 13. 


I would prefiz some certain boundary between them. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com, Law of Eng. 

refix (pré’fiks), n. [= F. préfixe = Sp. prefijo 
yet Pg. prefixo = It. prefisso, < NL. arantcidn, 
prefix, neut. of L. prefixus, pp. of prefigere, 
prefix: see prefix, v.}] 1. A word or syllable, 
or a number of syllables, rarely more than 
two, and usually one (sometimes reduced to a 
single consonant not forming a syllable), affixed 


prefract 


to the beginning of a word, to qualify its mean- 
ing or direct its application: opposed to suffix 
or postfix, a like addition at the end of a word. 
A prefix proper is an inseparable element, never used 
alone, as pre- in prefs, con- in conjure, in- in inactive, un- 
in unseen, etc.; but prepositions and primitive adverbs 
used in composition are usually accounted prefixes, as 
JSore- in foresail, down in downfall, in in income, etc. By 
a looser use such recurring elements as equi-, multi-, iso-, 
mono-, poly-, etc., in compounds of Latin or Greek origin 
or formation, are called prefixes, though they are properly 
independent werds in the original language. There is no 
hard and fast line between a prefix and the initial ele- 
ment of a compound. 


2..The act of prefixing; prefixion. 
The prejix of the definite article, 
Roby, Latin Grammar, I. xviii. 


Prefix language, a language which (like those of South 
Africa) makes its forms mainly by the use of prefixed 
rather than of suffixed elements. 


prefixal (pré’fik-sal), a. [< prefix + -al.] Of 
ο. nature of a prefix; characterized by pre- 
xes. 

The prefixal languages of Africa. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., X VII. 170. 

prefixation (pré-fik-sa’shon), πα. [ς prefix + 

-ation.| The use of prefixes; prefixion. [Rare.] 

By prejixation and suffixation a considerable number of 


tenses and modes are formed in the verb. 
Amer. Antiquarian, XII. 121. 


prefixion (pré-fik’shon), 2... [< prefix +. -ion.] 


prefixture (pré-fiks’tir), α... [< prefix + -ture, 
after fizture.] Sameas prefixion. J. 4. Η. Mur- 
ray, 8th Ann. Address to Philol. Assoe., p. 41. 
prefloration (pee A oars-sngn) , vn... LAlso. pre- 
jloration; = F. οσο <L. pre, before, 
+ *floratio(n-), < florare, blossom, flower, < jlos 
flor-), a flower, a bloom: see flower.] In bot., 
estivation. 
prefoliation (pré-f6-li-a’shon),n. [<L. pre, be- 
fore, + *foliatio(n-), < foliare, put forth leaves, 
< folium, leaf: see foliation.| In bot.,vernation. 
prefoolt (pré-f5l’),.v. t. [< pre- + fool.] To 
fool beforehand; anticipate in foolery. 
111 tell you a better project, wherein no courtier has 
prefool’d you. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, ii. 1. 
TESOL caps (pré-f6r’seps), x. pl. [NL.,<L. pre, 
before, + forceps, q.v.] Certain anterior fibers 
of the corpus callosum which curve forward 
into the frontal lobe of. the cerebrum, and are 
likened to a pair of forceps in front of the eal- 
losum. 
preform (pré-form’),v.¢ [= F. préformer= It. 
preformare, ς L. preformare, form beforehand, 
prepare, < pre, before, + formare, shape, fash- 
ion: see form.} 1. To form beforehand; exe- 
cute or create previously. 
Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality. hak., J.C., Ἱ, 8. 67. 
2. In biol., to determine beforehand the shape 
or form of; furnish the mold or model of 
(something afterward to take shape): as, bone 
preformed in cartilage; the fetal skeleton pre- 
forms that of the adult. 
preformation (pré-fér-ma’shon), η. [= F. pré- 
Sormation = It. preformazione, < Li. *preforma- 
tio(n-),< preformare, form beforehand: see pre- 
form.| Antecedent formation; shaping in ad- 
vance.—Theory of preformation, a doctrine respect- 
ing generation or reproduction, prevalent down to and 
during the eighteenth century, according to which every 
individual is fully and completely preformed in the germ, 
the development of which consists in the growth and 
unfolding of preéxisting parts— that is to say, the perfect 
individual has always been there, and simply grows from 


microscopic to visible proportions, without developing any 
new parts, See incasement, 


preformationist (pré-for-ma’shon-ist),. [< 
preformation + -ist.] A believer in the doctrine 
of preformation. Hneyc. Brit., XXIV. 815. 

preformative (pré-fér’ma-tiv), α. and. [< L. 
preformatus, pp. of preformare, form or mold 
beforehand (see preform), + -ive.]) I, a. Form- 
ing beforehand; pursuing a course of prefor- 
mation; containing the essential germs of later 
development. 

Furthermore, the apostolic Christianity is preformative, 
and contains the living germs of all the following periods, 
personages, and tendencies. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 21. 

ΤΙ. . In philol., a formative letter or sylla- 
ble at the beginning of a word; a prefix. 

prefractt (pré-frakt’), a. [< L. prefractus, bro- 
ken off, abrupt, stern, pp. of prefringere, break 
off before, < prez, before, + frangere, break; see 
fraction.] Obstinate; inflexible; refractory. 

Thou . . . wast so prefract and stout in religion. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc.), I. 474, 


Yet still he stands prefract and insolent. 
hapman, Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 


x the act of prefixing. 


prefrontal 


prefrontal (pré-fron’tal), a.andm. [Also pre- 
frontal; «11. pre, before, + fron(t-)s, forehead : 
see frontal.} 1. a. Of or pertaining to the fore 
art of the forehead, or to the part of the skull 
in which is the bone called the prefrontal. 

II, ~. A bone of the anterior region of the 
skull of sundry vertebrates, being a lateral eth- 
moidal or ante-orbital ossification, most dis- 
tinct in vertebrates below birds. 

eracnigency (pré-ful’jen-si), ». [¢ *preful- 
gen(t) (= OF. prefulgent, < L. preefulgen(t-)s, 
ppr. of prefulgere, shine greatly, < pre, before, 
+ fulgere, flash, gleam: see fulgent) + -cy.] 
Superior brightness or effulgency; surpassing 
glory. [Rare.] 

f... by the ney of hi ellent worth and 
avert coe Xe τό δα ο ana place. κ 

Barrow, On the Pope’s Supremacy. 
pregaget (pré-gaj’),v. t. [< pre- + gagel.] To 
preéngage; pledge beforehand. 

The members of the Councell of Trent, both Bishops 
and Abbots,,were by oath pregaged to the Pope to defend 
and maintain his authority against all the world. 

uller, Ch. Hist., TX. i. 42, 
pregeminal (pré-jem’i-nal), a. [ς L. pre, be- 
fore, + geminus, twin, + -al.] Pertaining to 
the anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina 
of the brain. 
pregeniculate, pregeniculate (pré-jé-nik’i- 
Tat), a. Pertaining to the pregeniculum. 
pregeniculatum, pregeniculatum (pré-jé-nik- 
ti-la’tum), η. pl. pregeniculata, pregeniculata 
(408). [NL.] Same as pregeniculum. 
pregeniculum (pré-jé-nik’a-lum), ».; pl. pre- 
genicula (-li). [NL.,< L. pre, before, + geni- 
culum, dim. of genu, a knee.) ‘The external 
corpus geniculatum (which see, under corpus). 
pregenital (pré-jen’i-tal), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ genitalis, belonging to generation: see geni- 
tal.} In entom., situated before the external 
opening of the oviduct, sting, or male intro- 
mittent organ.—Preg the eighth 
primary abdominal ring, νο onc παιδίον betore 


the genital opening ; in the perfect insect it may be partly 
or entirely hidden under other rings. 
lacial.] 


reglacial (pré-gla’shial),a. [< pre- + 
a gedl., ας to the glacial or boulder-drift 
period. 
preglenoid (pré-glé’noid), α. απᾶ π. [< pre- + 
glenoid.| 1. a.. Situated in advance or in front 
of the glenoid fossa of either the scapula or the 
temporal bone: as, a preglenoid process. 
IL. n. A preglenoid formation. In some ani- 
mals, as badgers, both pre- and postglenoid processes of 
the temporal bone are so highly developed that the lower 


jaw is locked in its socket, and cannot be disarticulated 
even in the dry skull. 


preglenoidal (pré-glé-noi’dal), a. [< preglenoid 
+ -al.] Same as preglenoid. 
pregnable (preg’na-bl), a. [With unorig. g (as 
also in impregnable), < OF. (and F.) prenable, 
that may be taken, « prendre, ς L. prendere, 
seize, take: see prender, prehend.] 1. Capable 
of being taken or won by force; expugnable. 
Then ye marshall caused ye towne to be auewed, to see 
if it were pregnable or not. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. 51. 
2. Capable of being moved, impressed, or con- 
vinced. [Rare.] . 
pregnance (preg nans), n. [=It. pregnanza; as 
~ pregnan(t) + -6θ.] Same as pregnancy. 
pregnancy (preg nan si), n. [As pregnance 
(see -cy).] 1. The state of being pregnant; 
the state of a female who has conceived or is 
with child; gestation; fetation.—2. Fruitful- 
ness; fertility; fecundity; productiveness. 
Famous for the judgment of Paris, and pregnancy in 
fountains, from whence descend four rivers. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 17. 
3. Fullness, as of important contents; signifi- 
cance; suggestiveness. 


The Diversions of the fallen Angels, with the particular 
Account of their Place of Habitation, are described with 
great pregnancy of Thought. Addison, Spectator, No. 309. 


4+. Readiness of wit; shrewdness. 


Pregnancy is made a tapster, and hath his quick wit 
wasted in giving reckonings. Shak,,2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 192. 


La-P. Do you think I am a dunce? 

Lav. Not a dunce, captain; but you might give me 
leave to misdoubt that pregnancy in a soldier which is 
proper and hereditary to a courtier. 

Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 


He wants but three of fourscore, yet of a wonderful 
vigour and pregnancy. Penn, Travels in Holland, ete. 
5+. A promising youth; a quick-witted person. 


This was the fashion in his reign, to select yearly one or 
moe of the most promising Fibs das dre se out of both uni- 
versities, and to breed them beyond the seas on the king’s 
exhibitions unto them. Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. 340. 


Extra-uterine pregnancy, gestation taking place in the 
abdomen outside the uterus.—Fallopian pregnancy. 
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See Fallopian.— Plea of pregnanc 


tence must be delayed until after the birth of the child. 


*%—Tubal pregnancy. Same as Fallopian pr 


egnancy. 
pregnant (preg’nant),a.andm. [In def. 8, ME. 
preignant, < OF. preignant, pregnant, pregnant, 
pithy, ready, capable, ete.; F. prégnant = It. 
pregnante, pregnant, ς L. pregnan(t-)s, with 
child, pregnant, full, in form ppr. of a verb 
*pregnare, < pre, before, + *gnare, bear, pp. 
gnatus, natus, born: see natall. In some Shak- 
sperian uses pregnant has been referred to OF. 
a A ppr. of prendre, take (ef. pregnable, < 
F. prenable); but all uses seem to be deriva- 


y: in criminal law, a 
plea to take advantage of the rule that, when a pregnant 
woman is capitally convicted, the execution of her sen- 


prehension 


pregravatet (pré’gra-vat), υ. {. [< L. pregra- 
vatus, pp. of pregravare, am with weight, 
< pre, before, + gravare, load, burden, < gravis, 
heavy: see grave?.] To weigh heavily upon; 
bear down; depress. 

The clog that the body brings with it cannot but pre- 

gravate and trouble the soul in all her performances. 
Bp. Hall, Invisible World, ii. 1. 


pregravitatet (pré-grav’i-tat), v. 7. 


[< pre- + 
gravitate.|. To descend by gravity; ait. 


Water does gravitate in water as well as out of it, though 
indeed it does not pregravitate, because it is counter- 
ballanced by an equal weight of collateral water, which 
keeps it from descending. Boyle, Free Inquiry, § 6. 


ble from pregnant as above.] I, a. 1. Being pregustation (pre-gus-ta’shon), πα. [<¢ OF. pre- 


with young; big with child; gravid: as, a preg- 
nant woman. 
εν ώρα . My womb, 
egnant by thee, and now excessive grown. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 779. 
Whom the wing’d harpy, swift Podarge, bore, 
By zephyr pregnant on the breezy shore. 
Pope, lliad, xvi. 180. 
2. Impregnated; filled; big: generally followed 
by with. 
These in their dark nativity the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. 
Milton, P. Li, vi. 483. 
Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Cowper, Boadicea. 
Her eyes were pregnant with some tale 
Of love and fear. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, Ἱ. 422. 


3. Heavily laden; freighted. 


The elves present, to quench his thirst, 

A pure seed-pearle of infant dew, 

Brought and besweetened in a blew 

And pregnant violet. Herrick, Oberon’s Feast. 


4. Full of meaning; giving food for thought ; 
suggestive; significant; destined to develop 
important thought. 


I fear no such thing of you, I have had such pregnant 
Proofs of your Ingenuity, and noble Inclinations to Vir- 
tue and Honour, Howell, Letters, I. iii. 2. 


History yet points to the 7 ame though brief text of 
Tacitus. tory, Discourse, Aug. 31, 1826. 
He left home the next morning in that watchful state of 
mind which turns the most ordinary course of things into 

pregnant coincidences. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 5. 


5. Full of promise; of unusual capacity, abil- 
ity, or wit; shrewd; witty; ingenious; expert. 
The nature of our people, 

Our city’s institutions, and the terms 

For common justice, you're as pregnant in 

As art and practice hath enriched any 

That we remember. Shak., Μ. for Μ., i. 1. 12. 

The famous Ptolemy .. . culled out a select number of 

his pregnantest young Nobles . . . to go to Greece, Italy, 
Carthage, and other Regions . . . to observe the Govern- 
ment, Howell, Forreine Travell, p, 72. 


I went to Eton. . . . The school-master assur’d me there 
had not been for 20 yeares a more pregnant youth in that 
place than my grandson, Evelyn, Diary, April 28, 1696. 


No one can read Goethe’s recollections of his boyhood 
without feeling how, for example, the pageants of the em- 
ay which he witnessed at Frankfort helped to call out 

is pregnant sense of organic continuity. 
B. Bosanquet, Mind, XIII. 368. 


6. Characterized by readiness of wit; keen; 
apt; clever. 


How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness 
that often madness hits on. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 212. 


If thou dost, [learned reader,] thy capacity is more preg- 
nant then mine. Coryat, Crudities, I. 257. 


7+. Ready; disposed; prompt; susceptible. 
Glou. Now, good sir, what are you? 
Edg. A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows; 


Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 


Am pregnant to good pity. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 227. 


8+. Convincing; easily seen; clear; evident; 
probable in the highest degree. 
This was hym a preignant argument, 
That she was forth out of the world agon. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1179. 
Were Ἔ not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere pregnant they should square between themselves. 
hak, A. and C., ii. 1. 45. 
9. In logic, requiring an explanation; exponible. 
— Negative ο. in law. See negative, n.— Preg- 
nant construction, in rhet., a construction in whic 
more is implied than is said, as in ‘the beasts trembled 
forth (that is, came forth trembling) from their dens.”— 
t negative, a negative proposition affected by a 
reduplicative, exceptive, or other expression requiring 
special treatment in logic: thus, “no man, qua man, ever 
sleeps ” is a pregnant negative. , } 
m. One who is pregnant, or with child. 
Dunglison. 
pregnantly (preg’nant-li), adv. 
manner. 
pregnantness (preg’nant-nes), n. 
pregnancy. Bailey, 1727. 


In a pregnant 


prehend} (pré-hend’), v. ¢. 


prehensible (pré-hen’si-bl), a. 


prehensile (pré-hen’sil), a. 


Same as prehension (pré-hen’shon), n. 


gustation = It. pregustazione, ς L. as if *pre- 
gustatio(n-),< pregustare, pp. pregustatus, taste 
beforehand, ς pre, before, + gustare, taste: see 
gust2.] The act of tasting beforehand; fore- 
taste; anticipation. 

In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so often 


anticipated heaven by pregustation. 
Dr. Walker, Character of Lady Warwick, p. 117. (Latham.) 


prehallux (pré-hal’uks), η.» pl. prehalluces (-ᾱ- 


séz). [NL. prehallux, < Τι. pre, before, + NL 
hallux, q. a A kind of cartilaginous spur or 
calear on the inner side of the foot of some 
batrachians, next to the hallux, commonly seg- 
mented in several pieces. It is inconstant in occur- 
rence, and when present varies much in size, shape, and 
number of pieces, Its homology is not clear: it has been 
variously considered as a tarsal element, as a sixth digit, 
and as a supernumerary element of the foot. 


That the prehalluz takes on certain of the essential re- 


lationships of a digit is beyond dispute. That it really — 


represents one is another question. 
Proc. Zovl. Soc, London, 1888, p. 150. 


prehalter (pré-hal’tér), Λ.Σ pl. prehalteres (-6z). 


[< L. pre, before, + halter, q.v.]| Asmallmem- 
branous seale behind the base of each wing and 
before the halter of dipterous insects; a pre- 
balancer. Also called tegula. 


pre-hemiplegic ων δα a. [<pre-+ 


hemiplegia + -ic.] Occurring previous to a hem- 
iplegic attack.—Pre-hemiplegic chorea, choreic 
movements occurring previous to cerebral hemorrhage, 
[< L. prehendere, 
contr. prendere, lay hold of, grasp, seize, take; 
prob. orig. *prehendere, ς pre, before, + -hen- 
dere (γ hed) = Gr. χανδάνειν (+f vad), seize, = E. 
get: see getl. Hence ult. apprehend, compre- 
hend, deprehend, reprehend, ete., prender, pre- 
hensile, prehension, ete., prizel, prison, ete.] To 
seize; take; apprehend. 

They were greatly blamed that prehended hym and co- 
mitted hym. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), Pref., p. xv. 
Is not that rebel Oliver, that traitor to my year, 
Prehended yet? 

Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. 
[-- F. préhen~ 
sible, < L.. prehensus, pp. of prehendere, pren- 
dere, lay hold of, seize: see prehend.] Capable 
of being prehended, seized, or laid hold of. 

[-- F. préhensile, 
ς L. prehensus, pp. of prehendere, lay hold of, 
seize: see prehend.] Seizing or grasping; tak- 
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Prehensile-tailed Porcupine (CizZomys subspinosus), 


ing and holding; adapted for prehension; es- 
pecially, fitted for grasping or holding by fold- 
ing, wrapping, or curving around the object 


prehended: as, the prehensile tail of a monkey 


or an opossum. Also prehensory. See cut 
above, and cuts at Cebine, marmose, musk-cavy, 
opossum, and spider-monkey. 

In the Hiprosenpiies the caudal fin Sineepertt and the 


tail becomes a prehensile organ, by the aid of which the 
species lead a sedentary life. 


EL. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 328. 
( [= F. préhen- 
sion, < Li. prehensio(n-), prensio(n-), a seiz- 
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prehension 


ing; < ec wnpgele. prendere, pp. prehensus, lay 
hold of, take: see prehend. Cf. prison, a dou- 
blet of Ae eg 1. The act of prehending, 
seizing, or taking hold. 
In a creature of low type the touch of food excites pre- 
jon. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 41. 
The trophi serve merely for the prehension of prey, and 
not for mastication. Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 40. 
2. Apprehension; mental grasp. 


In these experiments the span of prehension is measured 
by the number of letters and numerals that can be cor- 
rectly repeated after twice hearing, the interval between 
them in the dictation being about one-half a second. 

Amer, Jour. Psychol., 1. 193. 

prehensor (pré-hen’sor),. [= F. préhenseur, 

< NL. *prehensor, one who seizes, < L. prehendere, 

prendere, pp. prehensus, lay hold of, seize, take: 

see prehend.|} One who or that which prehends 
or lays hold of. [Rare. ] 


What was wanted is—a word that should signify to lay 


hold of. . . . Prehensor . . . does what is wanted, clear 


of everything that is not wanted. 
Bentham, Equity Dispatch Court Bill, i., § 7, 1, note. 

prehensorium (pré-hen-s6’ri-um), ». [NL., 
neut. of *prehensorius: see prehensory. } en- 
tom., a part or parts adapted for seizing or 
clasping: specifically applied to the posterior 
legs when the bases are very distant, the femora 
converging, and the tibis diverging and νά 
able, so that each leg forms an inward an- 
gle, generally armed with spines, as in certain 
Arachnida, ete. 

prehensory (pré-hen’s6-ri), a. [< NL. *prehen- 
sorius, serving to seize, ¢ L. prehensor, one who 
seizes: see prehensor.] Same as prehensile. 

prehistoric (pré-his-tor’ik), a. [= F. préhis- 
torique; as pre- + historic.} Existing in or 
relating to time antecedent to the beginning 
of recorded history: as, prehistoric races; the 
prehistoric period of a country. 


prehistorical (pré-his-tor’i-kal), a Τζ pre- + 
historical.| Same as prehistoric. 
prehistorics (pré-his-tor’iks), π. [Pl. of pre- 


historic (see -ics).] The sum of knowledge re- 
lating to prehistoric times; knowledge which 
has been gained or recovered of epochs ante- 
rior to recorded history. [Rare.] 

Chinese prehistorics have not as yet. been sufficiently 
studied to decide which metal was the first to be wrought 
in that distant realm. Science, IV. 21. 

prehistory (pré-his’t6-ri), n. [<pre- + history. ] 
History prior to recorded history. 

In some districts of America history and peed, lie 
far apart. Pop. Sei. Μο. XXXIV. 686. 

But the question of the original home of the Aryan na- 
tions is hardly the most important one connected with 
their pre-history. New Princeton Rev., V. 2. 
prehnite (pren‘it),n. [Namedafter von Prehn, 
who discovered the mineral at the Cape of 
Good Hope in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.] A mineral, usually of a pale-green 
color and vitreous luster, commonly occurring 
in botryoidal or globular forms with crystalline 


surface. It is a hydrous silicate of aluminium and cal- 
cium, allied to the zeolites, and is found with them in 
veins and geodes, most frequently in rocks of the basaltic 
type. Also called edelite. 


prehuman (pré-hi’man), a. [< pre- + human.] 
Occurring or existing before the appearance 
of man upon the earth; pertaining to times 
antecedent to human existence. 

The forms which, on the theory of ‘‘development,” 
must have connected the human root-stock with the pre- 
human root. R. Proctor, Nature Studies, p. 80. 

preieret, x. An obsolete spelling of prayer. 
eift, n. Same as prief for proof. 

eignac (pra-nyak’),”. [< Preignac: see def.] 
A white wine of Bordeaux, unusually free from 
sweetness, but strong, and keeping for a long 
time. It is produced in the commune of Prei- 
gnac, department of Gironde, France. 

pre-incarnate (pré-in-kiir’nat), a. [< pre- + 
incarnate,] Previous to incarnation: said chief- 
ly of Christ as existing before his assumption 
of human nature, 

The Pre-incarnate Son was in the Form — the primal, es- 
sential Form— of God; the Incarnate Son appeered in the 
figure — the assumed, incidental figure-—of a man. 

6. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 304. 
preindesignate (pré-in-des’ig-nat), a. [< pre- 
+ in-8 priv. + designate.] In logic, not havin 
the quantity of the subject definitely expressed. 

Propositions have either, as propositions, their quantity, 
determinate or indeterminate, marked out by averbal sign, 
or they have not; such quantity being involved in every 
actual thought: they may be called in the one case (a) 
Predesignate ; in the other (b) Preindesignate. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, xiii. 
preindicate (pré-in’di-kat), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
preindicated, ppr. preindicating. [< pre- + in- 
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dicate.| To indicate beforehand; foreshow; 
prognosticate. 

For how many centuries were the laws of electricity 
pre-indicated by the single fact that a piece of amber, 
when rubbed, would attract light bodies! 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 1. 62. 
preinstruct (pré-in-strukt’), v. t. . [< pre- + in- 
struct.| To instruct or direct beforehand. 

As if Plato had been preinstructed by men of the same 
spirit with the Apostle. 

Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala. 
preintimation (pré-in-ti-ma’shon),. [< pre- 
+ intimation.] evious intimation; a sugges- 
tion beforehand. 
preiset, v.andn. An obsolete ον μαλις of praise. 
prejacentt (pré-ja’sent), a. [< L. prajacen(t-)s, 
ppr. of prejacere, lie before, < prz, before, + 
jacere, lie: see jacent.] Constituting a prem- 
ise, especially of a logical conversion. [So Ham- 


ilton, following Scheibler. But Paulus Venetus uses the 
Latin word in a different sense. } 


prejink (pré-jingk’), a. [Also perjink; appar. a 
loose variation of prink, simulating pre- or per- 
+ Πα. Trim; finically dressed out; prinked. 
[Seotch, ] 

Mrs. Fenton, seeing the exposure that prejink Miss Peggy 


had made of herself, laughed for some time as if she was 
by herself. Galt, The Provost, p. 208. 


prejudge (pré-juj’), v. t; pret. and pp. pre- 
judge , ppr. prejudging. re FB. préjuger = Sp. 
κ = Pg. prejudicar = It. pregiudicare, 
L. prejudicare, judge or decide beforehand, < 
re, before, + judicare, judge: see judge, v.] 
. To judge beforehand; decide in advance of 
thorough investigation; condemn unheard or 
in anticipation. 
The expedition of Alexander into Asia . . . at first was 


prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 54. 


And prays you'll not prejudge his play for ill 
Because you mark it not, and sit not still. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, Prol. 
2+. To anticipate in giving judgment; pass 
sentence before. 

By this time suppose sentence given, Caiaphas prejudg- 
ing all the at ye ον ; for he first declared Jesus to have 
spoken blasphemy, and the fact to be notorious, and then 
asked their votes. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 322. 
3+. To prejudice; impair; overrule. 

The saying of the father may no way prejudge the bish- 
ops’ authority, but it excludes the assistance of laymen 


from their consistories., 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 247. 


rejudgment rejudgement (pré-juj’ment), 

— te ἳ να. jas prejudge + -ment.] The 
act of prejudging; judgment before full know- 
ledge or examination of the case; decision or 
condemnation in advance. 


It is not free and impartial inquiry that we deprecate, 


it is hasty and arrogant prejudg 9 
Bp. W. Knox, Two Sermons, p. 39. 


Τ was not inclined to call your words raving. I listen 
that I may know, without prejudgment. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xl. 
rejudicacyt (pré-jé’di-ka-si), α. [< prejudi- 
coe fe + OV or ιδίου: prepossession. 
But rather receive it from mine own eye, not dazzled 
with any affection, prejudicacy, or mist of education. 
’ Blount, Voyage to the Levant, p. 8. (Latham.) 
prejudical (pré-jé’di-kal), a. [Irreg. < L. pre- 
judicare, judge or decide beforehand (see pre- 
judicate), + -al.] Pertaining to the determi- 
nation of some matter not previously decided: 
88, & Pet inquiry. 
prejudicantt (pré-j6’di-kant), a. [ς L. py i 
dican(t-)s, ppr. of prajudicare, judge or decide 
beforehand: see prejudicate.] Prejudging; pre- 
judicative. 
If we view him well, and hear him with not too hasty 


and prejudicant ears, we shall find no such terror in him. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 


prejudicate (pré-j6’di-kat), v.; pret. and pp. 
prejudicated, ppr. prejudicating. [< L. preju- 
dicatus, pp. of prejudicare, judge or decide be- 
forehand: see prejudge. | I. trans. 1+. To pre- 
judge; judge overhastily; condemn upon in- 
sufficient information; misjudge. 
ejudicate his determination is but a doubt of good- 


To 
ness in him who is nothing but goodness. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
Our dearest friend 
udicates the business, and would seem 
To have us make denial. Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 8. 
Sir, you too much prejudicate my thoughts ; 
I must give due respect to men of honour. 
Shirley, The Brothers, ii. 1. 
Being ambitious to outdo the Earle of Sandwich, whom 
he had prejudicated as deficient in courage. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 6, 1666, 
‘2+. Το prejudice; injure ; impair. . 


prejudice 


Item, no particular person to hinder or pretudicate the 
common stocke of the company, in sale or + te ver py of 
his Own proper wares. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 228. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To form overhasty judgments; 
pass judgment prematurely; give condemna- 
tion in advance of due examination. 

I thinke, in aminde not preiudiced with a preiudicat- 
ing humor, hee will be found in excellencie fruitefull. 

Sir Ρ. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

prejudicatet (pré-jé’di-kat), a. [= It. pregiu- 

dicato; < L. prejudicatus, pp.: see. the verb. ] 

1. Formed before due examination; prema- 

turely conceived or entertained: as, a prejudi- 
cate opinion. 

When I say men of letters, I would be understood to 
mean them who have contracted too great a familiarity 
with books, who are too much wedded to the prejudicate 
opinions of the Doctors. 

J. Digby, tr. of De Wicquefort, the Embassador (ed. 1750), 
[p. 50. 

It is the rhetoric of Satan, and may pervert a loose or 
prejudicate belief. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 20. 
2. Prejudiced; biased. 


Your link’d ears so loud 
Sing with prejudicate winds, that nought is heard 
Of all poor prisoners urge ’gainst your award. 
_ Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1. 
He that shall discourse Euclid’s Elements to a swine 
... Will as much prevail upon his assembly as St. Peter 
and St. Paul could do... upon the indisposed Greek, 
and prejudicate Jews. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 760. 
prejadtcatalyt (pré-j6’di-kat-li), adv. In a pre- 
ju 


icate manner; with prejudice. 


Weare not too prejudicately to censure what has been 
produced for the proofs of their antiquity. 
Evelyn, Sylva, p. 504. (Latham.) 
prejudication (pré-jé-di-ka’shon), n. [< ML. 
rejudicatio(n-), prejudice, damage (not found 
in lit. sense ‘a judging beforehand’), CL. pre- 
judicare, judge beforehand: see prejudicate.] 
1. The act of prejudicating; prejudgment; a 
hasty or premature judgment. 
Prejudications, having the force of a necessity, had 
blinded generation after generation of students. 
Quincey, Herodotus. 
2. In Rom. law: (a) A preceding judgment, 
sentence, or decision; a precedent. (b) A pre- 
liminary inquiry and determination about some- 
thing that belonged to the matter in dispute. 
prejudicative (pré-jé’di-ka-tiv), a. [ς preju- 
dicate + -ive.] Forming an opinion or judg- 
ment without due examination; based on an 
opinion so formed. 
A thing as ill beseeming philosophe t judi. 
cative ο political aieed ea a ha 
Dr. H. More, Infinity of Worlds, Pref. 
prejudice (prej’6-dis), π. [Early mod. E. also 
prejudize; < ME. prejudice, prejudyse, < OF. 
prejudice, also prejuise, & prejudgment, preju- 
dice, F. préjudice = Pr. prejudici = Pg. prejuizo 
= Sp. prejuicio, perjuicio = It. pregiudizio, pre- 
judice, < Li. prejudicium, a preceding judgmert, 
sentence, or decision, a precedent, a judicial 
examination before trial, damage, harm, pre- 
judice, < pre, before, + judicium, a judgment, 
a judicial sentence, < judex, a judge: see judge. 
Cf. prejudge.] 1. Anopinionor decision formed 
without due examination of the facts or argu- 
ments which are necessary to a just and im- 
partial determination; a prejudgment; also, a 
state of mind which forms or induces. prejudg- 
ment; bias or leaning, favorable or unfavor- 
able; prepossession: when used absolutely, 
generally with an unfavorable meaning: as, a 
man of many prejudices; we should clear our 
minds of prejudice. 
Nought mote hinder his quicke prejudize. 


He had a sharpe foresight and working wit 
That never idle was, ne once would rest a whit, 


Spenser, F. Q., ii. 9. 49. 
They who have already formed their judgment may 
justly stand suspected of prejudice. 

Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 

There is a prejudice in favour of the way of life to which 

a man has been educated. Steele, Spectator, No. 544. 
Prejudice is the child of μον 

umner, Hon. John Pickering. 


2. Injury, as resulting from unfavorable pre- 

judgment; detriment; hurt; damage. 
Yis is here entent to make non ordinaunce in prejudice 

re lettyng of ye comoun lawe. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p, 28. 
My vengeance 
Aim‘d never at thy prejudice. 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
In this cause no man’s weakness is any prejudice; it has 
a thousand sons ; if one man cannot speak, ten others can. 
Emerson, Address, W. I. Emancipation, 


timate prejudice, Seelegitimate.— Without τα 
judice, in Jaw, without damage, namely to one’s rights; 





prejudice 

without detracting from one’s rights or previous claims: 
a phrase used of overtures and communications between 
the parties to a controversy, importing that, should the ne- 
gotiation fail, nothing that has passed shall be taken ad- 
vantage of thereafter. ‘Thus, should the defendant offer, 
without prejudice, to pay half the claim, the plaintiff can- 
not consider such offer as an admission of his having a 
right to some payment. =Syn. 2, Harm, detriment, disad- 
vantage, Pann ; 
prejudice (prej’d-dis), v. {.) Αν and pp. preju- 
diced, ppr. prejudicing.  [ 4 M . 
Το implant a prejudice in the mind of; bias; 
give an unfair bent to. 

Who shall prejudice Be all-governing will? 


iton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. prelate (prel’at), 2. 


It is an irreparable injustice we are guilty of towards 
one another, when we are prejudiced by the looks and fea- 
tures of those whom we do not know. Spectator, No. 87. 
2. To create a prejudice against; injure by 
prejudice; hurt, impair, or damage in any 
way. 

In those parts wherein I have erred, I am sure I have 


not prejudiced the right by litigious arguments. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 380. 


From the beginning of January untill the midst of June, 
the egs being then most fit for that purpose, neither are 
they prejudiced by thunder. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98. 


The power would be transferred from him that abused 
it to them that were prejudiced and injured by the abuse 
of it. Milton, Ans, to Salmasius. 


_ Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not 
to prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its 
opening. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 198. 
=Syn. 1. To prepossess, warp. 

prejudicial (prej-$-dish’al), a. [ς ME. preju- 
diciall, prijudiciall, ς OF . prejudicial, prejudiciel, 
F. préjudiciel = Sp. Pg. prejudicial = It. pregiu- 
diziale, harmful, ς LL. prejudicialis, belonging 
to,a previous judgment or examination, ¢ L, 
prejudicium, a previous judgment or examina- 
tion: see prejudice] 1. Pertaining to prejudice 
or prejudgment; prejudiced; biased. 

"Tis a sad irreverence, without due consideration, to 
look upon the actions of princes with a prejudicial eye. 

Holyday. 
2. Causing prejudice or injury; hurtful; detri- 
mental; disadvantageous. 

Provided alway that all theis articlis ne noone of them 
be noe wise deregatory, prijudiciall, ne contrary vnto the 
liberties and customys of the said Cite, and the comyn 
wele of the same. English Gilds (BE. E. T. Β.), p. 337. 


The seate where the Syrens sit and chaunt their preiu- 
diciall melodie. 
Greene, Never too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xvii.). 


rejudice, n.] 1. prelalt (pré’lal), a. 


prelatet (prel’at), v. 7. 


prolatelagh (prel-a-t6’i-ti), n. 


prelatelyt, a. 


prelateship (prel’at-ship), ».. 
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Sneer not at what prelacy holds the most pertinaciously 
of her doctrines. 
Landor, William Penn and Lord Peterborough. 
3. The order or rank of prelates; the body of 
prelates taken collectively. 
Against the daie assigned, came the said archbishops 


prelection 


prelatisht (prel’at-ish), a. 
Prelatical. 

In any congregation of this island that hath not been 
altogether famished or wholly perverted with prelatish 
leaven, there will not want divers plain and solid men. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, § viii. 


[< prelate + -ish1.] 


bishops, abbats, and other of the prelasie, both far and prelatism (prel’ at-izm), η. [< prelate + ~ism. | 


neere throughout,.all England. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 241, an. 1220, 
[ς L. prelum, a press, a 
wine-press, < premere, press, bear down upon: 
see pressl,] Pertaining to printing; typograph- 
ical: as, ‘‘prelal faults,” Fuller. (Imp. Dict.) 
[< ME. prelate, prelat, « 
OF. prelat, F. prélat = Sp. Pg. It. prelato= D. 
prelaat = MLG. prelate = MHG. prelate, prélat, 
. prdlat = Sw. prelat = Dan. relat, < ML. 
prelatus, a prelate, prop. adj., ‘set over,’ <¢ L. 
prelatus, pp. of preferre, place or. set before or 
above: see prefer.] An ecclesiastic of a higher 
order, having direct and not delegated authority 


over other ecclesiastics. Prelates include patriarchs, 
metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, and in the Roman 
Catholic Church also the heads of religious houses and cer- 
tain other dignitaries. 


A prioure that is a prelate of any churche Cathedralle 
Above abbot or prioure with-in the diocise sitte he shalle. 
Babees Book (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 198. 


A prelate is that man, whosoever he be, that hath a flock 
to be taught of him. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Hear him but reason in divinity, ... 
You would desire the king were made a prelate, 
 Shak., Hen, V., i. 1. 40, 
[< prelate, n.] Το αεί 
as a prelate; perform the duties of a prelate. 
Ye that be prelates, look well to your office; for right 
prelating is busy laboring, and not lording. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
[< prelate + 
-e-ity.)} Prelacy; the system of ecclesiastical 
government by prelates. _[Nonce-word. ] 
Whether Prelaty or Prelateity in abstract notion be this 
or that, it suffices me that I find it. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 
[< prelate + -lyl.] Of a prel- 
ate; prelatical. 
Their copes, perrours, and chasubles, when they be in 
their prelately pompous sacrifices. | 
Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 526. (Davies.) 
[ς prelate + 
-ship.] The office or dignity of a prelate. Foxe, 
Martyrs, p. 280, an. 1118. 


Men of this temper are unservicéable and prejudicial Prelatess (prel’at-es), ».. [< prelate + -ess.] 1. 


in life. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
Imust.. . . continue to think those luxuries Μάρα! 
to states by which so many vices are introduce 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., Ded. 
=Syn. 2, Deleterious, damaging. 
prejudicialt,v.¢. [< prejudicial, a.] To preju- 
dice; injure; harm. | 
Take heed ; the business, 
If you defer, may prejudicial you 
More than you think for. 


Β. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. prelatial (pré-la’shal), a. 


A female prelate. 

The adversary .. . raps up without pity the sage and 
rheumatick old prelatess with all her young Corinthian 
Laity to inquire for such a one. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2. The wife of a prelate.' [Humorous.] 

**T cannot tell you how dreadfully indecent her conduct 
was.” “Was it?” said the delighted countess, ‘‘Insuffer- 
able,” said the prelatess. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxvii. 


[< ML. prelatia, 


prejudicially (prej-$-dish’al-i), adv. Ina prelacy (see prelacy), +-al.] Prelatical; epis- 


prejudicial manner; injuriously; disadvanta- 
geously ; 
prejudicialness (prej-6-dish’al-nes), π. The 
state of being prejudicial; injuriousness. 
prejudizet, η. obsolete spelling of prejudice. 
prekel}, ». and v. An obsolete form of prick. 
preke? (prék), n. A cuttlefish, the squid: same 
as calamary, 1. 
preknowledge (pré-nol’ej),. [< pre- + know- 
ledge.) Prior knowledge; foreknowledge. Cole- 
ridge (Imp. Dict.) 
pre-Koranic (pré-k6-ran’ik), a. [< pre- + Ko- 
ran + -ic.] Prior to the Koran. 
An ancient title of the Deity among the pre-Koranic 


Arabs. Cooper, Archaic Dict., p. 30. 
relacy (prel’a-si), ».; pl. prelacies (-siz). [Ear- 
i mod. E. prelacie, prelasie; <OF. prelacie,< ML. 


prelatia, the office or dignity of a prelate, < pre- 
latus, a prelate: see prelate.| 1. The dignity 
or office of a prelate. 
Lycomedes after enioyed that Prelacie, with foure Sche- 
ni of land added thereto. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 821. 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Yet. showed his meek and thoughtful eye 
But little pride of prelacy. Scott, Marmion, vi. 11. 
2. The system of church government by prel- 
ates, as distinguished from one in which all 
the clergy are on an equality. 


Prelacy, . . . the ligament which tieth and connecteth 
the limbs of this body politic each to other, hath, instead 
of deserved honour, all extremity of disgrace. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 18. 


How many there are who call themselves Protestants 
who put ον and popery together as termsconvertible! 


prelatic (pré-lat’ik), a. 


copal. [Rare. ] 
Servants came in bearing a large and magnificent port- 
folio; it was of morocco and of prelatial purple. 
Disraeli, Lothair, xv (Davies. ) 
[< prelate + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to prelacy or prelates; supporting 
prelacy. 
Many on the Prelatick side, like the Church of Sardis, 
have a name to live, and yet are dead. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 


prelatical (pré-lat’i-kal), a. [ς prelatic + -al.] 


Same as prelatic. 


We charge the Prelatical Clergy with Popery to make 
them odious. den, Table-Talk, p. 88. 


We hold it [the Presbyterial government] no more to 
be the hedge and bulwark of religion than the Popish or 
Prelatical courts, or the Spanish Inquisition. 

Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


The prelatical party, which had endeavored again and 
again to colonize the coast, had tried only to fail. | 
Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., I. 267. 
prelatically (pré-lat’i-kal-i), adv. Asa prelate; 
with reference to prelacy. 
prelationt (pré-la’shon), n. [< ME. prelacion, < 
OF. prelation, prelacion, F. prélation = Sp. pre- 
lacién = Pg. prelacdo = It. prelazione, ¢< LL. pre- 
latio(n-), a preferring, a preference, < L. prela- 
tus, pp. of preferre, prefer: see prelate, prefer. ] 
1. The act of preferring or setting one thing 
above another; exaltation. 

A direct preference or prelation, a preferring sin before 
grace. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 657. 
2. The state of being preferred or exalted 
above others; preéminence; preferment. 

Let, therefore, our life be moderate, our desires reason- 


able, our hopes little, our ends none in eminency and pre- 
‘tation above others. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 104. 


prelatist (prel’at-ist), ». 


prelatryt (prel’ at-ri), 1. 


prelect (pré-lekt’), v. 


1. Prelacy; episcopacy. 

What doe wee suffer mis-shaped and enormous Prelat- 
isme, as we do, thus to blanch and varnish her deformi- 
ties with the faire colours, as before of Martyrdome, so 
now of Episcopacie? Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
2. The belief in and advocacy of episcopacy: 
usually in an invidious sense. 

The Councels themselves were foully corrupted with 
ungodly Prelatisme. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
[< prelate + -ist.] 
An advocate of prelacy, or of the government 
of the church by bishops; an episcopalian. 

Even the Grotian ον] would wipe their mouths 


and speak me fairer if I could turn to them, 
Baater, Treatise of Self-denial, Pref. 


The island now known as East Boston was occupied by 
Samuel Maverick, .. . himself a prelatist. 
. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 266. 


prelatize (prel’at-iz), v.; pret. and pp. prelat- 


ized, ppr. prelatizing. [< prelate + ~ize.] I.t 
intrans. To become prelatical; uphold or en- 
courage prelacy; encourage or be imbued with 


episcopal doctrines and practices. 


But being they are churchmen, we may rather suspect 
them for some prelatizing Spirits, that admire our pene 
ricks, not episcopacy. | Muton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


As for Cyprians time, the cause was farre unlike ; he in- 
deed succeedéd into an Episcopacy that began then to 
Prelatize. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst, 

II. trans. To bring under the influence and 
power of prelacy; influence toward prelacy. 

Prelatizing the church of Scotland. Palfrey. 
[< prelate + -ry.] 

relacy. 

The painted battlements and gaudy rottenness of A tee 
αν . . . want but one puff of the king’s to blow them 
down like a pasteboard house built of courtcards, 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
prelature (prel’a-tir), απ. [ς OF. prelature, F. 
prélature = Pr. Sp. Pg. prelatura = It. prelatura 
= G. prdlatur = Sw. prelatur,< ML. prelatura, 
the office of a prelate, ς prelatus, a prelate: see 
prelate.} 1. The state, dignity, or office of a 
prelate; also, the period during which the func- 
tions of a prelate are exercised. 

Lycia . . . is chiefly celebrated for the holy Bishop 8S. 

Nicolas, whose praise is in all churches, though the time 


of his prelature is somewhat uncertain. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 40. 


2. Prelacy; the order of prelates. 


The younger branches of the greatprincely families. . . 
by no means disdained the lofty titles, the dignity, the 
splendid and wealthy palaces of the Prelature. 

| Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 1. 


prelatyt (prel’a-ti), ». [< OF. prelatie, prelacie, 


<ML. prelatia, prelacy: see prelacy.) 1. Prel- 
acy; episcopacy. 

It was not the prevention of schisme, but it was schisme 
it selfe, and the hatefull thirst of Lording in the Church, 
that first bestow’d a being upon Prelaty. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 
2. A prelatical office. .[Rare.] 


Laborious teaching is the most honourable Prelaty that 
one Minister can have above another in the Gospell, 
Milton, Church-Government, i, 3. 
[Also relect ; < L. pre- 
lectus, pp. of prelegere, read (anything) to or 
before (others), lecture upon, < pre, before, + 
legere, read: see lection, legend.] I. trans. To 
read publicly, as a lecture. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To read a lecture or discourse 
in public; henge, to discourse publicly; lecture. 
I should seem not to have taken warning by the con- 
tempt which fell on that conceited Greek who had the 


vanity to prelect upon the military art before the con- 
querors of Asia. ' Horsley, Works, III. xxxix. 


- Spitting was shown to be a very difficult act, and pub- 
licly prelected upon about the same time, in the same great 
capital. De Quincey; Conversation. 


prelection (pré-lek’shon), x. [Also prelection ; 


ς L. prelectio(n-), a reading aloud {ο (others), 
< prelegere, pp. prelectus, read aloud: see pre- 
lect.) A lecture; a public discourse; a sermon. 


You remember my last prelection of the division of the 
earth into parts real and imaginary ? 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 1. 
An English ambassador, at the court of Philip IL’s 
viceroy, could indulge himself in imaginary prelections on 
the Aneid, in the last days of July, of the year of our Lord 
1588 ! otley, Hist, Netherlands, II. 403. 
The counteraction of these errors by the prelections of 
godly and experienced ministers. 
Hist, Ane. Merchants’ Lecture. 





μαμα... ο... 


prelector 


prelector (pré-lek’tor), π. [Also prelector; < 
L. aA one who reads aloud to others, 
prelegere, read aloud: see prelect.}) 1. A 
reader of discourses; a lecturer, particularly 
in a university. 

On the English “Odyssey” a criticism was pee by 


Spence, at that time Prelector of Poetry at Oxfo 
Johnson, Pope. 
2. Same as father, 12. Dickens, Dict. Oxf. and 
Camb. 
preliationt (pré-li-a’shon), n. [ς LL. prelia- 
tio(n-), fighting, ς L. preliari, join battle, fight, 
< prelium, prelium, battle, fight.] Strife; con- 
tention. 
Wehave stirred the humors of the foolish inhabitants 
of the earth to insurrections, to warr and preliation. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 33. (Davies.) 
prelibation (pré-li-ba’shon),”. [= F. préliba- 
tion = Pg. prelibagdo,< LL. prelibatio(n-), a tast- 
ing or taking away beforehand, ς L. prelibatus, 
pp. of prezlibare, taste beforehand, foretaste, ¢ 
prez, before, + libare, take a little from, taste: 
see libate, libation.] 1. The act of tasting be- 
forehand or by anticipation; a foretaste. 
In the first chapter of Genesis is also a prelibation of 
those illustrious truths which are more fully and circum- 


stantially delivered in the second and third, 
Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iv., App. 


Prelibations, as of some heavenly vintage, were inhaled 
by the Virgils of the day looking forward in the spirit of 
prophetic rapture. De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 
2. A previous libation; an offering made be- 
forehand, as if in libation. 

The holy Jesus was circumcised, and shed the first fruits 


of his blood, offering them to God, like yr or: of 
@ sacrifice. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 51. 


There is Paradise that fears 
No forfeiture, and of its fruits he sends 
Large prelibation oft to saints below. 
Cowper, Task, v. 574. 
preliminarily (pré-lim’i-na-ri-li), adv. In a 
preliminary manner; as a preliminary; pre- 
x Vious] . 4-44 nse 
‘reliminary (pré-lim‘i-na-ri),a@.andn. [=F. 
éliminaire = Sp. Pg. preliminar = It. pre- 
iminare, < ML, *preliminaris (in αἄν. pre- 
liminariter), < L. pre, before, + limen (limin-), 
a threshold: see limit.] I. a. Preceding and 
leading up to something more important; in- 
troductory; preparatory; prefatory. 
I shall premise some preliminary considerations to pre- 
pare the way of holiness. Jer. Taylor, Works, ILI, iii. 


Swedish customs already appeared, in a preliminary de- 
canter of lemon-colored brandy, a thimbleful of which was 
taken with a piece of bread and sausage, before the soup 
appeared. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 14. 
Preliminary injunction. See ad interim injunction, 
under injunction.— Preliminary judgment. See judg- 
ment. = λος Preliminary, Preparatory, Introductory, pro- 
emial. e first three agree in differing from the words 
compared under previous, in that. they imply a nece 
connection between that which precedes and that whic 
follows, the latter being the essential thing. That which 
is preliminary κα brings one to the threshold of a 
discourse, contract, or the like; that which is preparatory 
prepares one, as to consider a proposition, subject, ete. ; 
that which is introductory brings one inside the matter in 
question ; as, a truce preliminary to a treaty ; a disposition 
of troops preparatory to an attack ; remarks introductory 
to the statement of one’s theme. 

ΤΙ. π.; pl. preliminaries (-riz). Something 
which introduces or leads up to following mat- 
ter or events; an introductory or preparatory 
statement, measure, action, etc.; a preface; a 

prelude. 

A prevent which, as a preliminary to fascination, is said 

to fill the air with his peculiar odor. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


On entering the abbey, she [Anne Boleyn] was led to the 
coronation chair, where she sat while the train fell into 
their places, and the preliminaries of the ceremonial were 
despatched. Froude, Sketches, p. 179. 

prelingual (pré-ling’gwal), a. [ς pre- + lin- 
gual.] Preceding the acquisition of the power 
of speech; antecedent to the development of 
language. 

The first is the prelingual state, in which impressions 
of outward objects exist in the mind as inarticulate, voice- 
less concepts. J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, IT. 364. 


Theoretical admirers of the prelingual period are, possi- 
bly, scattered here and there to this day. ce 
Ff. Hail, Mod. Eng., Dp. 834. 


prelithic (pré-lith’ik), a. [L. pre, before, + 
Gr. λίθος, stone, + -ic.] Preceding the use of 
stone implements; antedating the stone age 
proper. Compare *zodmimetic. 


prelude (pré-lud’ or prel’iid), v.; pret. and pp. 
preluded, ppr. preluding. [ OF. preluder, F. 
éluder = It. preludere, prelude (in music) (ef. 

p. Pg. preludiar, prelude (in music); from the 
noun), < L. preludere, play beforehand by way 
of practice or rehearsal, sing beforehand, pre- 
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mise, preface, < prea, before, + ludere, play: see 
ludicrous. Of. allude, collude, elude, illude, The 
K. verb is in part from the noun: see prelude, n. | 
I, trans. 1. To preface; prepare the way for; 
introduce as by a prelude; foreshadow. 

The literary change from alliteration to rhyme was 
mainly coeval with the Reformation; preluded by Chau- 
cer a century and a half before. 

E, Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 12. 


Here might be urged the necessity for preluding the 
study of moral science by the study of biological science. 
H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 38. 


Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. Tennyson, Fair Women. 
2. Specifically, in music, to play a prelude to; 
introduce by a musical prelude. 
And I—my harp would prelude woe— 
I cannot.all command the strings; 
The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash across the chords and go. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxviii. 
8. To serve as a prelude to; precede as a musi- 
eal prelude. ; 


Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Longfellow, Occultation of Orion. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To perform a prelude or in- 
troduction; give a preface to later action; es- 
pecially, in music, to play a prelude, or intro- 
ductory passage or movement, before beginning 
a principal composition. 
So Love, preluding, plays at first with Hearts, 
And after wounds with deeper pieycing Darts. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 


She immediately rose and went to the piano— a some- 
what worn instrument that seemed to get the better of 
its infirmities under the firm touch of her small fingers as 
she preluded. Georye Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxii. 
2. To serve as a prelude or introduction ; espe- 
cially, to constitute a musical prelude. 

Sabbath of months! henceforth in him be blest, 
And prelude to the realm’s perpetual rest! 
Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 1, 187. 


Preluding light, were strains of music heard. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 33. 
prelude (pré/laid or prel’id), ». [Formerly 
also preludium (ς ML.); < OF. prelude, F. pré- 
lude = Sp. Pg. It. preludio, ς ML. *preludium, 
a playing or performing beforehand, < L. pre- 
ludere, play beforehand by way of practice or 
trial, αρα. preface: see prelude, υ.] 1. An 
introductory performance; a preliminary to an 
action, event, or work of broader scope and 
higher importance; a preface; presage; fore- 
shadowing. ~ | 
A strange accident befell him, perchance not so worthy 
of memory for itself as for that it seemeth to have been 


a kind of prelude to his final period. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 228. 


Maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth. 

' Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
2. In music, a prefatory or introductory piece, 
section, or movement, either extended and more 
or less independent, as in many elaborate 
fugues, in suites and sonatas, in oratorios and 
operas, or brief and strictly connected with 
what is to follow, as in various shorter works 
and at the opening of church services and be- 
fore hymns. The organ prelude to a church 
service is often ealled a voluntary. Compare 

intrada, introduction, overture, vorspiel, ete. 
The title of Prelude has never been associated with any 
particular form in music, but is equally applicable to a 


phrase of a few bars or an extended composition in strict 
or free style. Grove’s Dict. Music, III. 28. 


=Syn. 1. Preface, etc. (see introduction), preliminary.— 
2. See overture, 4. 
preluder (pré’li-dér or prel’t-dér), η. [< pre- 
lude + -erl.] One who preludes; one who 
plays a prelude. 
Invention. science, and execution Rousseau requires in 
a good preluder. W. Mason, Church Musick, p. 60. 
preludial (pré-li’di-al), a. [< prelude (ML. 
*preludium) + -i-al.] Pertaining toa prelude; 
PRE tointroduce; introductory. Edinburgh 
ου. 
preludious (pré-la’di-us), a. [< prelude (ML. 
*preludium) + -ous.| Of the nature of a pre- 
ludes introductory. [Rare.] 
The office of Adam was preludious to and typical of the 
office of Christ. 
Dr. H. More, Phil. Writings, Gen. Pref., p. xxv. 
preludium} (pré-lai’di-um), ». [< ML. *prelu- 
dium: see prelude.| An introduction; prefa- 
tory action or state; a prelude; a presage. 


This is a short preludium to a challenge. 
Beau, and Fl., Captain, v. 1. 


premeditate 


Scared with some terrible apparition, ... 8 presage 
and preludium of hell approaching, they cry out that they 
are damned. Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 59. 

prelumbar (pré-lum’ bir), a. [ς L. pre, be- 
fore, + lumbus, loin: see lumbarl.] In anat., 
in front of the loins ar of the lumbar vertebra. 

prelusion (pré-li’zhon), π. A prelude. [Rare.] 

prelusive (pré-li’siv), a. [< L. prelusus, pp. 
of preludere, play beforehand (see prelude), 
-ive.] Serving as a prelude; introductory; in- 
dicative of the future; premonitory. 

This monarchy, before it was to settle in your majesty 


and your generations, . . . had these prelusive changes 
and varieties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 132, 


Her foot pressed the strand, 
With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations. 
Wordsworth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
ματ (pré-li’siv-li), adv. Same as pre- 
usorily. 
prelusorily (pré-li’s6-ri-li), adv. By way ofin- 
troduction or prelude; prefatorily ; previously. 
prelusory (pré-li’s6-ri), a. [< L. prelusus, pp. 
of preludere, play beforehand (see prelude), + 
-ory.] Introductory ; prelusive. 
But the truth is, these are but the προπυγµαί or σκια- 
µαχίαι, the prelusory lighter brandishings of these swords, 
Hammond, Works, IV. 470. 
premandibular (pré-man-dib’i-lir), α. [< L. 
pre, before, + NL. mandibula, mandible: see 
mandibular.| Situated in advance of the lower 
jaw, as a bone of some reptiles; predentary. 
premaniacal (pré-ma-ni’a-kal), a. [< L. prea, 
before, + mania, madness (sée mania), + -ac-al. 
Cf. maniacal.| Previous to insanity, or to an 
attack of mania. 
The premaniacal semblance of mental brilliancy. 
Maudsley, Body and Will p. 297. 
premature (pré-ma-tir’), a [= Sp. Pg. It. 
prematuro (cf. F. prématuré, ς L. as if *pre- 
maturatus),< L. prematurus, early ripe, as fruit ; 
hence very early, too early, untimely (said of 
actions, events, seasons, ete.), in ML. also very 
ripe in judgment, ς pre, before, + maturus, 
ripe, mature: see mature.] Arriving too early 
at maturity; mature or ripe before the proper 
time ; hence, coming into existence or occurring 
too soon; too early; untimely; overhasty. 
The report of our misfortunes ae be malicious or 
premature. oldsmith, Vicar, iii. 


Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in whicha 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripen- 
ing. Emerson, Friendship. 
Premature labor. See labor, 

prematurely (pré-m4a-tir’li), adv. Ina prema- 
ture manner; before the proper time; too early; 
overhastily. 


prematureness (pré-ma-tir’nes), η. Prema- 
turity. 
prematurity (pré-ma-ti‘ri-ti), ». (=F. pré- 


maturité = Pg. prematuridade; as premature + 
-ity.|. The state of being premature, or too 
early in development. 

It was the bewilderment and prematurity of the same in- 
stinct which restlessly impelled them to materialize the 
ideas of the Greek philosophers, and to render them prac- 
tical by superstitious uses. Coleridge, The Friend, ii. 10. 

premaxilla (pré-mak-sil’i), ”.; pl. premazille 
(-6). (NL. premavzilla, < L. pre, before, + max- 
illa, jaw-bone: see eM The intermaxil- 


xlary or premaxillary bone. See intermazillary. 


premaxillary (pré-mak’si-la-ri), a. and n.; pl. 
premaxillaries (-riz). [Also premasillary ; < i. 
re, before, + maxilla, jaw-bone: see mazil- 
ry.| I, a. Situated in front of or at the fore 
art of the maxilla; intermaxillary; pertain- 
ing to the premaxilla. 
er I, η. The premaxillary bone; the intermax- 
illary. 
premaxillomaxillary (pré-mak-sil-d-mak’si- 
la-ri), a. Same as mazillopremaxillary. Hualey. 
premet, a. A Middle English form of prime. 
premediate (pré-mé’di-at), v. #3 pret. and pp. 
premediated, ppr. premediating. [< pre- + me- 
diate.| ‘To advocate, as a cause. Halliwell. 
[ Rare. ] 
premeditate (pré-med’i-tat), v.; pret. and pp. 
premeditated, ppr. premeditating. [< L. premedi- 
tatus, pp. of premeditari (> It. premeditare = 
Sp. Pg. premeditar = F. préméditer), consider 
or think beforehand, < pre, before, + meditari, 
consider, meditate : see meditate.] I, trans. To 
meditate beforehand; think about and con- 
trive previously ; precogitate. 
Here, pale with fear, he doth premeditate 


The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 188, 


An express premeditated design to take away his life. 
Blackstone, Com., IV, iv. 196 


premeditate 


IL. intrans. To meditate beforehand ;  delib- premier (pré/mi-ér), a. andn. [ς Ε. 


erate upon future action. 


They [the apostles] studied for no tongue, they spake 
with all; of themselves they were rude, and knew not so 
much as how to premeditate; the Spirit gave them speech 
and eloguent utterance. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


Take no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, nei- 
ther do ye premeditate. Mark xiii. 11. 
premeditatet (pré-med’i-tat), a. [< L. premedi- 
tatus, pp.: see the verb.] 1. Contrived by pre- 
vious thought; premeditated. 

Whatsoever a man shall have occasion to speak of, if he 
will take the pains, he may have it in effect premeditate, 
and handled “in thesi.” 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 219. 
2. Using premeditation; disposed to premedi- 
tate. 

A premeditate and resolute mind lightly shaketh off the 
heaviest crosses of malice, G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

premeditatedly (pré-med’i-ta-ted-li), adv. Pre- 
meditately ; deliberately. 

Least of all could she dare premeditatedly a vague future 
in which the only certain condition was ind ; 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xliv. 
premeditatedness (pré-med‘i-ta-ted-nes), π. 
The state or character of being premeditated, 
or planned beforehand. _ 
premeditately (pré-med’i-tat-li), adv. With 
premeditation; after previous deliberation 3 in- 
tentionally. 

He that premeditately cozens one does not cozen all, but 
only because he cannot. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 62. 

Accordingly, in all the number of laws passed with re- 
gard to the plantations, the words which distinguish rev- 
enue laws specifically as such were, I think, premeditately 
avoided. Burke, American Taxation. 

premeditation (pré-med-i-ta’shon), 1. [< OF. 
premeditation, ¥. préméditation = Sp. premedi- 
tacion = Pg. premeditagdo = It. premeditazione, 
<L. premeditatio(n-),a considering beforehand, 
< premeditari, pp. premeditatus, consider be- 
forehand: see premeditate.] 1. The act of 
premeditating; previous deliberation; fore- 
thought; precogitation. 

Ye haue nowe hard what premeditations be expedient 


before that a man take on him the gouernance of a a 
lyke weale. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 1. 


He [Pitt] spoke without premeditation ; but his speech 
followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the 
course of the previous discussion. Macaulay, William Pitt. 


2. Previous contrivance or design formed: as, 


the premeditation of a,crime. In law, premedita- 
tion is by some authorities understood to mean previous 
deliberation, by others only previous intent, however sud- 
den, and however quickly put into execution. 
premeditative (pré-med’i-ta-tiv), a. [< pre- 
sing premeditation; char- 
hought 


meditate + -ive.] 
acterized by premeditation; showing t 
for the future. , 
Every first thing accordingly shows some premeditative 
token of every last. 
Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 202. 
premenstrual (pré-men’stré-al), a. [<L. pre, 
before, + menstrua, menstrua, +-al.] Preced- 
ing menstruation. 1 Me 
premeridian (pré-mé-rid’i-an), a. [< L. pre, 
before, + meridies, midday : see meridian.] In- 
mediately before midday; specifically [cap.], 
in geol., according to Professor H. D. Rogers’s 
nomenclature of the Paleozoic rocks, noting 
that part of the series which lies between the 
Meridian and the Scalent. It corresponds to 
art of the Lower Helderberg of the New York 
urvey. 
premeritt (pré-mer’it), ο. &  [< pre- + merit.] 
To merit or deserve beforehand. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had so much 
premerited of them. Etkon Basilike. 
premial (pré’mi-al),a. [<¢ LL. premialis, used 
as a reward, < L. premium, a reward: see pie- 
mium.| Same as premiant, 
premiant (pré’mi-ant), a. [ς L. premian(t-)s, 
ppr. of premiari, stipulate for a reward: see pre- 
miate.| Serving toreward. Baxter. ( Webster.) 
premiate (pré’mi-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
miated, ppr. premiating. [< L. premiatus, pp. 
of premiari, stipulate for a reward, < premium, 
a reward: see premium.| To reward with a 
premium: as, a premiated essay. (Rare. ] 

The ten premiated designs have been photographed. 

Penn. Monthiy, Sept., 1878, p. 598. 

premicest (prem’i-sez), n. pl. [< F. prémices, 

pl., = Sp. primicia = Pg. primicias, pl., = It. 

primizia, «Ιω. primitiz, primicie, first-fruits, < 

primus, first: see prime.] First-fruits. Also 
spelled premice. 

A charger, or 1 platter, was yearly filled with all 
sorts of fruits, which were offered to the gods at their fes- 
tivals as the vremices or first gatherings, 

den, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
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first, chief, as a noun a chief, leader, < L. pri- 
marius, of the first rank, < primus, first: see 
primary.) 1. α. 1. First in importance; chief. 
[ Rare. | 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard 
of his dominions. Camden, Remains. 


Surely Canterbury, as the metropolitical city, and the 
seat of the primate of all England, ought to contain the 
premier parish church. . and Q., 7th ser., 11. 168, 
2, First in time; earliest in appearance or oc- 
currence; specifically, in the English peerage, 
first in the order of precedence, which is now 
the order of date of creation. 

Henry Beauchamp, son of Richard and Isabel, was at 
the age of nineteen created premier Earl of England, and 
three days after he was made Duke of Warwick, ... a 
senseless jumble [¢. e., these creations and adjustments of 
precedence which followed], soon liquidated by a more 
egregious act of folly, the king [Henry VI.}.with his own 
hand creating the young Duke of Warwick King of the 
Isle of Wight. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. ii. 


The first opera of which we have any record is a trans- 
lation. of ‘‘ Arsinoé,” an Italian opera written by Stanzani 
of Bologna, for the theatre of that town, in 1677, and here 
is the premier advertisement of opera in England. : 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 28. 
ΤΙ. ». The first minister of state; the prime 
or premier minister. 
Stand forth and tell yon Premier youth [Pitt] 
The honest, open, naked truth. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 


A shout rose again, ... . a shout 
More joyful than the city roar that hails 
Premier or king! Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion, 
premier (prée’mi-ér), v.7. [< premier,n.] To 
govern 88 premier; serve as prime minister. 
[ Rare. ] 
Nae sage North now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch and premier o’er the pack vile. | 
ra Burns, Address of Beelzebub. 
premiére (pré-miar’), a. and n. [F., fem. of 
premier, first: see premier.] I, a. First or fore- 
most or chief, as said of women. 
Five new premiere dancers, headed by Mlle. Lile from 


the Berlin Opera House, will arrive in the city the present 
week, Music and Drama, vii. 7. 


Premiére danseuse, the principal or leading female 
dancer in a ballet. 


ΤΙ. x. A ‘woman who has a leading part to 

perform. Specifically—(a) In theatrical representations, 

. a leading lady; the principal actress. (6) In dancing, a 
x#premitre danseuse, (ο) In dr ing, a forewoman. 


premiership (pré’mi-ér-ship), n. [< premier + 
-ship.] The state or dignity of being first, or 
foremost; especially, the dignity or office of: a 
prime minister. 

On returning to England he [Wellesley] made one last 
bid for the premiership. The Academy, No. 900, p. 65. 

premillenarian (pré-mil-e-na’ri-an), a. and n. 
[< L. pre, before, + NL. millenniwm, millenni- 
um, + -arian. Of. millenarian.] I, a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to premillennialism.—2, Same as 
premillennial. , 

The rejection of the pre-millenarian advent has never 
been understood as required by our ordination vows. - 

Princeton Rev., March, 1879, p. 419. 

IT, αι. A believer in the doctrine of premil- 
lennialism. 

premillenarianism (pré-mil-e-n4’ri-an-izm), n. 
ο ημά as premillennialism. Andover Rev., VII. 

premillennial (pré-mi-len’i-al), a. [< L. pre, 
before, + NL. millennium, millennium, + -al. 
Cf. millennial.] Preceding the millennium; ex- 
isting or occurring before the millennium, 

The dogma of the Pre-Millennial Advent of Christ. 

Princeton Rev., March, 1879, p, 415. 

premillennialism (pré-mi-len’i-al-izm), n. [ς 
premillennial + -ism.] The doctrine that the 
second coming of Christ will precede the mil- 
lennium. See millennium, millenarianism, 
premillennialist (pré-mi-len’i-al-ist),n. [< pre- 
millennial + -ist.] A premillenarian, Biblio- 
theca Sacra, XLV, 252. 
premiot, η. [< Sp. Pg. It. premio, premium: 
see premium.| A premium. 

It is ut as if the ensurers brought in a catalogue of 
ensured ships lost, taking no notice of ships arrived and 
premios. Roger North, Examen, p. 490. (Davies.) 

premisal (pré-mi’zal), ». [< premise + -al.] 
The act of premising; also, a prefatory state- 
ment; a premise. [Rare.] 

And here, by way of premisal, it must be in a lawful and 
warrantable way. Culverwell, Mount.Ebal, 90. (Latham.) 

premise, premiss (prem’is), ». [More prop. 
premiss, but premise is the more common spell- 
ing; < ΜΕ, premisse (in pl. premissis), ς OF. 
premisse, F. prémisse, usually in pl. prémisses, 
premises (in logic), = Sp. premisa = Pg. pre- 


Nh bind 


premise (pré-miz’ 


premiss, x. Se 
premit} (pré-mit’), ο. ¢. 


bremium (pré’mi-um), 1. [Early 





premium 
missa = It. premessa, < ML. premissa, se. pro- 
positio or conditio, a premise, lit. ‘a proposition 
or condition set forth beforehand,’ fem. of L. 


' premissus, pp. of premittere, send before, put 


or set before or in advance: see premit.] 1. A 


_ judgment causing another judgment; a propo~ 


sition belief in which leads to the belief in 
another proposition called a conclusion; a 
proposition from which, with or without others, 
something is inferred or concluded. 

Passion violently snatches at the conclusion, but is in- 


considerate and incurious concerning the premises. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 89. 
He goes on building many faire and pious conclusions 
upon false and wicked premises, which deceave the com- 
mon Reader not well discerning the antipathy of such con- 
nexions. Milton, Eikonoklastes, ii. 
2+. A condition set forth; a supposition. 


Iff forsoth the said maister, wardons, and theere succes- 
sours, the premissis, as of there parti expressed and de- 
clared, hoold and trewly fulfill, . . . then the said writ- 
yng obligatorie of xxti.li, shalbe hadd for nought. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 326. 


Here is my hand; the premises observed, 
Thy will by my performance shall be served. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 204. 


The doctor happ’ly may persuade. Go to; 

’Shalt give his worship a new damask suit 

Upon the premisses.  Β. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
3, pl. In law, what has been stated before or 


above. an a document); the aforesaid. (a) That 
part of the beginning of a deed or conveyance where the 
names of the parties, their additions, and the considera- 
tion and moving cause of the instrument are stated. (0) 
More commonly, that part of a deed or conveyance where 
the subject-matter of the grant is stated or described in 
full, afterward referred to collectively as the premises. 
Hence—4, pl. The subject of a conveyance; 
lands and. houses or tenements; a house or 
building and the outhouses and places belong- 
ing to it. 

During this period the family mansion had been con- 
signed to the charge of a kinsman, who was allowed to 
make it his home for the time being, in consideration of 
keeping the premises in thorough repair. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 


In the premises, in relation to a subject which has been 
mentioned: as, he had no authority in the premises.— Ma- 
jor premise. See major, 5.— Minor premise. See minor. 
v.; pret. and pp. premised, 
ppr. premising. [< L. premissus, pp. premittere, 
send before or forward: see premit. For the 
form, cf. premise; n., demise.] I, trans. 1. To 
set forth or make known beforehand, as intro- 
ductory to the main subject; offer previously, 
as something to explain or aid in understand- 
ing what follows; lay down as an antecedent 
proposition. 
Foure only be of two times, and eight of three times, 


the rest compounds of the premised two sorts. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 92. 


I shall premise some preliminary considerations. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 20. 
Let me premise, twelve months have flown away, 
Swiftly or sadly, since the happy day. 
rabbe, Works, VII. 202. 
2t. To send before the time. 


O let the vile world end, 
And the ised flames of the last day 
Knit earth and heaven together! 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 41. 
II. intrans. To state premises; preface an 
argument or other discourse with premises. 


I must premise with three circumstances, Swift. 


See premise. 
[= OF . premetre, pre- 
mettre = It. premettere, send forward, < L. pre- 
mittere, send forward, send in advance, de- 
spatch, < pra, before, + mittere, send: see mis- 
sion. Cf. admit, commit, demit, ete. Hence (< 
L. premittere) ult. E. premise, n., premise, v., 
οίο.] To premise. 

He doth, in this and the next verse, premit a general 
doctrine thereunto. 

Hutcheson, On John, p. 299. (Jamieson.) 
mod. E. pre- 
mye (4, v.), < OF. premie = Sp. Pg. It. premio, 
reward, premium; < L. premium, profit derived 
from booty, booty, game, prey; in genera] (the 
usual sense), profit, advantage, κ in particu- 
lar, reward, recompense; contr. of *preimium, < 
pre, before, + emere, take, buy: see emption, 
etc.]| 1. A reward; a recompense given for a 

articular action or line of conduct. specifically — 
a) Aprize to be won by competition. (0) A bonus; an extra 
sum paid as an incentive; anything given as an induce- 
ment. (6) A fee paid for the privilege of being taught a 
trade or profession. 
2. That which is given for the loan of money; 
interest. 

Men never fail to bring in their money upon a Jand-tax 
when the premium or interest allowed them is suited to 
the hazard they run, Addison, Freeholder, No, 20, 





premolar (pré-m0’lir), a. and πι. 


premium 


3. In insurance, the amount paid or agreed to be 
paid in one sum or periodically to insurers as the 
consideration for a contract of insurance. See 
insurance, 2.—4. In banking and currency, the 
difference by which the value of one metallic 
currency exceeds that of another of the same 
denomination, or by which a metallic curren- 
ey exceeds a paper currency of the same de- 
nomination in the same country; agio: the 
opposite of discount, or disagio, which is the 
amount by which the value of one currency 
has depreciated when compared with another. 
Thus, during the civil war in the United States, when 
$125 in paper currency was demanded for $100 in gold, 
the gold dollar was said to be at a premium of 25, as com- 
pared with paper, but it might more correctly be said that 
paper was at a discount of 20 per cent. as compared with 


gold. 

5. In stock-broking, ete., the percentage of dif- 
ference by which the market price of shares, 
stocks, bonds, ete., exceeds their face-value or 
the sum originally paid for them: thus, when 
stock originally issued at $100 per share sells 
at $140 per share, it is said to be at a premium 


of 40 per cent.— Ata premium, above par; at a high- 
er price than the original cost or normal value; hence, 
difficult to obtain; rare and valuable.-— Premium note, 
a note given in place of payment of the wholeor a part of 
an insurance premium, 


Premna (prem’nii), πι [NL. (Linnzus, 1771), 


so called in allusion to the short stem or low 
tree-trunk; < Gr. πρέµνον, a stump.) A genus 
of sympetalous shrubs and trees of the family 
Verbenacez and tribe Viticez. It is characterized 
by the four didynamous stamens included within the short, 
small, and nearly equally four-lobed corolla, and by the sin- 
gle four-celled drupe. There are about 40 species, natives 
of warmregions of the Old World. They bear opposite en- 
tire or toothed leaves and rather loose cymes of white or 
bluish flowers, in panicles or corymbs, or condensed into 
an elongated pyramidal inflorescence. P. Taitensis of the 
Fiji Islands, etc., there called yaro, affords wood for build- 
ing, and its bark enters into the drug tonga. See head- 
ache-tree and tonga. 

[Also pre- 
molar; < L. pre, before, + molaris, molar: see 
molar1,] I, a. Anterior in position, and prior 
in time, to a molar, as a tooth; situated in ad- 
vance of molars; deciduous, as a molar; per- 
taining in any way to premolars: as, a premolar 
tooth; premolar dentition; the premolar part of 
a maxillary bone. 


ΤΙ. π. A tooth which in the permanent 
dentition replaces a milk-molar. Such teeth oc- 
cur as a rule in mammals which have a diphyodont denti- 
tion. ΑΙ] the molars or grinders of the first set are tech- 
nically milk-molars, those which succeed and replace 
them in the second set being premolars, whatever their 
size, form,ornumber. They are usually smallerthan true 
molars, and also less complicated in structure; but such 
distinctions do not hold in every case. Premolars are 
developed in an anterior part of the maxillary bone, and, 
when they coexist with true molars, are always situated 
in front of the latter. The first, foremost, or most an- 
terior premolar is much the smallest of the series and 
usually has but a single root. The typical though not 
the most frequent number of premolars is four above 
and below on each side; there are rarely more than 
three, oftenest two, as in man; sometimes one or none, 
as in rodents. The two premolars of man are commonly 
called bicuspids. In dental formule the symbol of pre- 
molar is pm or p. The premolar formula of man is 

2—2 
pm. 5 ο" 


premonarchical (pré-m6-niir’ki-kal), a. [< pre- 
+ monarchical.] Prior to monarchy; before 
adopting the monarchical form of government. 


Premonarchical Israel is represented as a hierocracy, and 
Samuel as its head. Eneyc. Brit., XIII. 403. 


premonish (pré-mon’ish), v. [Formerly also 
premonish ; . premonitus, pp. of preemonere 
(> Pg. premunir), forward, < pre, before, + mo- 
nere, remind, advise, warn: see monish. Cf. 
premunire) I. trans. To forewarn; caution 
eforehand; notify previously. 
Man cannot brook poor friends. This inconstant char- 


ity is hateful, as our English phrase premonisheth: ‘‘ Love 
me little, and love me long.” 


Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 418, 

We enter’d by the drawbridg, which has an invention 
to let one fall, if not pramonished. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 2, 1644, 

ΤΙ. intrans. To give warning or advice be- 

forehand; forebode. 
Your lordship doth very seasonably premonish. 
Chapman and Shirley, Admiral of France, v. 


My love is virtuous; were it otherwise, 
I should elect, as you premonish, youth 
And prodigal blood. Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 2. 


premonishment (pré-mon’ish-ment), n. [< pre- 
monish + -ment.| The act of premonishing; 
previous warning or admonition; previous in- 
formation. [Rare.] 


After these premonishments, I will come to the compar- 
tition itself. Sir Ἡ. Wotton, Reliquia, i. 40. 
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premonition (pré-m$-nish’gn), n.  [< OF. pre- 
monition, premonicion = It. premonizione, < LL. 
premonitio(n-), a forewarning, < L. premonere, 
forewarn: see premonish.| The act of premon- 
ishing or forewarning; hence, a previous warn- 
ing or notification of subsequent events; pre- 
vious information. 

Such as haue not premonition hereof, and consideration 
of the causes alledged, would peraduenture reproue and 
disgrace euery Romanceor short historicall ditty, for that 
they be not written in long meeters or verses. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 


God hath sent all his servants, the prophets, and so done 
all that is necessary for premonition. Donne, Sermons, Vi. 
premonitive (pré-mon’i-tiv), a. [< L. premoni- 
tus, pp. of premonere, forewarn (see premonish), 
+ -we.]  Premonitory. mp. Dict. 
premonitor (pré-mon’‘i-tor), ». [< LL. premoeni- 
tor, a forewarner,< L. premonere, forewarn: see 
premonish.| One who forewarns; a premoni- 
tory messenger or token. 
Some such like uncouth premonitors .. . God sends 
purposely to awaken our security. 
Bp. Hall, Soliloquies, Ixxix. 
premonitorily (pré-mon‘i-t6-ri-li), adv. By way 
of premonition. 
premonitory (pré-mon‘i-t6-ri), a. [= F. pré- 
monitoire, ς LL. premonitorius, that gives previ- 
ous warning (see premonitor), < L. premonere, 
forewarn: see premonish.] Giving premonition ; 
serving to warn or notify beforehand. 


In eed judgements God will take good words 
and sincere intents; but in Yocum nothing but reall 


performances. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 46. 
All the signs and silences 
Premonitory of earthquake. 


Browning, Ring and Book, I. 192. 


Premonstrant (pré-mon’strant), ». [An ac- 
com, form (as if < L. premonstran(t-)s, ppr. of 
premonstrare, show beforehand, guide: see pre- 
monstrate) of F. Prémontrés, pl. (cf. Sp. Pre- 
monstratense, Premostratense = Pg. Premonstra- 
tense = It. Premostratese (?),< ML. Premonstra- 
tensis, a Premonstrant),< Prémontré, near Laon, 
in France, where the order was founded (see 
def.). The name Prémontré is variously ex- 
plained as orig. Fh montré, < Li. pratum mon- 
stratum, &@ meadow pointed out (se. to the 
founder in a dream); or prés montré, pointed 
out close at hand (prés, near, close at hand); 
or < L. premonstratus, pointed out beforehand: 
see premonstrate.| A member of a Roman 
Catholic religious order comprising monks and 
nuns, founded by St. Norbert at Prémontré 


near Laon, in France, 1119. The order was once 
very flourishing, but now numbers only a few houses, 
principally in the Austrian empire. The Premonstrants 
were also called Norbertines, and in England White Canons 
(from their garb). Also Premonstratensian. 


premonstratet (pré-mon’strat), v. t. [<¢L. pre- 
monstratus, Pp. of premonstrare (> It. premo- 
strare), show beforehand, guide: see Premon- 
strant.| To foreshow; represent beforehand. 
This [text, Luke xii. 20] is the covetous man’s scripture ; 
and both (like an unflattering glass) presents his present 
condition, what he is, and (like a fatal book) premonstrates 
his future state, what he shall be. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ΤΙ. 123. 
Premonstratensian_(pré-mon-stra-ten’si-an), 
a. and n. [Also Premonstratensian; < ML. 
Premonstratensis, a Premonstrant: see Premon- 
strant.] I, a. Of or relating to the Premon- 
strants: as, the Premonstratensian order. 
The Przemonstratensian Priory of Langdon. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., v. 
ΤΙ. ». Same as Premonstrant. 


A procession of monks, Carmelites, Benedictines, Pre- 
monstratencians. The American, VIII. 249. 


premonstrationt (pré-mon-stra’shon), ». [= 
It. premostrazione, ς LL. premonstratio(n-), a 
showing beforehand: see premonstrate. | The 
act of premonstrating or foreshowing; indica- 
tion or revelation of τας» events. 
If such demonstration was made for the beginning, then 
the like premonstration is to be looked for in the fulfilling. 
Shelford, Learned Discourses, p. 323. 
premonstrator (pré-mon’stra-tor), n. [ς L. 
premonstrator, one who points out beforehand, 
a guide: see premonstrate.] One who or that 
which premonstrates, or shows beforehand. 
Worcester. [Rare.] 
premorse (pré-mérs’),a. [< L. premorsus, pp. 
of premordere, bite in front or at the end, < 
pre, before, + mordere, bite: see mordant.] 1. 
itten off.—2. In bot. and entom., having the 
apex irregularly truncate, as if bitten or broken: 
as, a premorse leaf or root; premorse elytra; ete. 
Premosaic (pré-m6-za’ik),a. [< pre- + Mosaic.] 
Previous to the time of Moses; relating to times 





prenasal (pré-na’zal), a. 


prenatal (pré-na’tal), a. 


prenatal 


previous to the life and writings of Moses: as, 
Premosaic history. 

premotion (pré-m6’shon), ». [< F. prémotion = 
Sp. premocién = Pg. premocdo, < ML. *premo- 
tio(n-), < L. premovere, pp. premotus, move be- 
forehand: see premove.] Previous motion or 
excitement to action. 

It followeth . . . that no words or writings are of cer- 
tain truth upon any account of God’s inspiration or premo- 
tion, because God not only can, but doth, cause all the un- 
truths that are spoken or written in the world: therefore 
no faith in God’s revelation hath any sure foundation, . . . 
and so all religion is dashed out at a stroke. 

Baater, Divine Life, i. 19. 

Many Jesuit writers of note differ from Molinain almost 
all, save the one essential point of making the human will 
ές faculty that, even when all conditions of activity are 
present, is free either to act as it chooses or not to act at 
all.” But this thesis is nothing more than the mere de- 
nial of ‘‘ physical premotion.” Mind, XII. 266. 

premove (pré-mév’), v. ¢.3 goes and pp. pre- 
moved, ppr. premoving. [< LL. premovere, move 
beforehand, stir up, < L. pre, before, + movere, 
move: see move.| To incite or excite ; effect by 
premotion. 

It followeth that we have no certainty when God pre- 
moveth an apostle or prophet to speak true, and when to 
speak falsely. Baxter, Divine Life, i. 19. 


premultiply (pré-mul’ti-pli), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. premultiplied, ppr. premultiplying. [< pre- 
+ multiply.| To multiply by an operative fac- 
tor written before the factor operated on. 

premunire, η. andv. See premunire. 

premunitet (pré-mi-nit’),v. 4 [ς L. premuni- 
tus, pp. of premunire, premenire (> It. premu- 
nire = F. prémunir), fortify or defend in front, 
< pre, before, + munire, menire, defend with a 
wall, fortify: see munition.] To fortify before- 
hand; guard or make secure in advance. 

For the better removing of the exception, which might 

minister any scruple, &c., I thought good to premunite 


the succeeding treatise with this preface. 
Fotherby, Atheomastix, Pref. (Latham.) 


premunition (pré-mi-nish’on), n. [= F. pré- 
munition, < L. premunitio(n-), a fortifying or 
strengthening beforehand, ς premunire, pp. 
premunitus, fortify or defend in front or in ad- 
vance: see premunite.] The act of fortifying 
or guarding beforehand; a measure taken in 
advance to secure immunity from peril or ob- 
jection. 

No: let me tell thee, prevision is the best prevention, 


and premonition the best premunition. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 53. 


premunitory (pré-mii’ni-to-ri), a. [Also pre- 
munitory ; < premunite + -ory.] Belonging or 
relating to a preemunire. 


The clergy were summoned by the premunitory clause. 
Hody, Hist. of Convocation, p. 402. (Latham.) 


premye}, ». [< L. premium, reward, recom- 
pense: see premium.|] A gift. 


The cytie of London through his mere graunt and premye 
Was first privyleged to have both mayer and shryve, 
Where before hys tyme it had but baylyves - 

Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 85. (Παὔζιρεζῖ.) 


Prenanthes (pré-nan’ théz), n. [NL. (Vail- 
lant, 1737), so. called in allusion to the nodding 
flower-heads; < Gr. πρηνής, with the face down- 
ward, + ἄνθος, flower.] A genus of composite 


plants of the family Cichoriacez. It is character. 
ized by nearly cylindrical or slightly compressed three- 
to five-angled achenes without beaks or ribs, and loosely 
panicled, nodding heads of ligulate flowers, with a pecu- 
liar cylindrical and slender involucre, having a few short 
bracts at its base, and mainly composed of from five to 
fourteen long and equal soft bracts in a single row, un- 
changed after blossoming. There are about 7 species, 
natives of the old world. They are smooth and erect 
herbs, often tall and wand-like, or climbing (in a Hima- 
layan species), with commonly whitish or yellowish flow- 
ers and copious pappus. The leaves are alternate, and 
often of very peculiar shapes — arrow- or halberd-shaped, 
lyrate, or irregularly lobed, sometimes with great varia- 
tion on the sa.ne plant. About 20species of cichoriaceous 
plants belonging to the genus Nabalus are referred to 
Prenanthes by some authors. They are natives of North 
America and Asia. Three closely connected American 
species, V. albus, N. serpentarius, and N. altissimus, are 
variously called white lettuce, lion’s-foot, rattlesnake-root, 
and gall-of-the-earth — one, N. serpentarius, being pee! 
reputed a cure for rattlesnake-bites. See cancer-weed, 
and cut under rattlesnake-root. 


¢ L. pre, before, + 
nasus, nose: see nasal. ] terior with refer- 
ence to the nose, nostrils, or nasal passages: 
as, the prenasal spine of the maxillary bone; a 
prenasal or rostral cartilage. 
[< pre- + natal1.] 
Previous to birth; of or pertaining to existence 
previous to birth. : 

Plato assumed a prenatal, Malebranche a present intui- 
tion of the divine Being, as the source of the pure notions 


and principles of the understanding. | 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, Ρ, 186. 
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prenatally (pré-na‘tal-i), adv. Before birth. prenticehood (pren’tis-hud), η. [Formerly also 


prender (pren’dér), α. [ς OF. prendre, a tak- 
ing (inf. used as noun), prop. take, ¢ L. pren- 
dere, prehendere, take, seize: see prehend, v.] 
In law, the power or right of taking a thing be- 
fore it is offered. | 
prenet, ».andv. An obsolete form of preent. 
prenomen, ”. See prenomen. 


prentisehood; < ME. prentishood; < prentice + 
-hood.} Apprenticeship. 
This jolly prentys with his maister bood, 


Til he were ny out of his prentishood. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 36. 


1 serv’d no prentisehood to any Rod. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii, 43. 


prenominal, prenominal (pré-nom’i-nal), a. prentice-of-lawt (pren’tis-ov-li’),”. A barris- 


ς prenomen (-nomin-) + -al.] Of or pertain- 


ter. See apprentice, 3. Halliwell. 


ing to the prenomen; generic, asa name of an prenticeship (pren’tis-ship), n. [Formerly also 


animal which precedes its specific name. 


They deceived in the name of horse-radish, horse-mint, 
bull-rush, and many more ; conceiving therein some pre- 
nominal consideration. Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 7. 


prenominatet (pré-nom’i-nat), v. t. [<L. pre- 
nominatus, pp. of prenominare, give a preno- 
men to, also name in advance, < pre, before, 
+ nominare, name: see nominate.| To name 
beforehand; foretell. 
Think’st thou to catch my life so pleasantly . 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? 
hak., T. and C., iv. 5. 250, 
prenominatet (pré-nom‘i-nat), a. [ς L. pre- 
nominatus, pp.: see the verb.] Forenamed; 
foretold; aforesaid. 
Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
The youth you breathe of guilty, be assured 
He closes with you in this consequence, 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 43. 
prenominationt (pré-nom-i-na’shon),». [< L. 
as if *prenominatio(n-), ς prenominare, name 
in the first place or in advance, etc.: see pre- 
nominate.| .The state or privilege of being 
named before others. | 
Moreover, if we concede that the animals of one element 
might bear the names of those in the other, yet in strict 


reason the watery productions should have the prenomi- 
nation. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 24. 


prenominical, prenominical (pré-nd-min’i- 
kal), a. [< prenomen (-nomin-) + -ic-al.| Same 
as prenominal. 

prenostict, απ. An obsolete form of prognostic. 
Gower. 

prenotet (pré-not’), v. t. [<L. prenotare, mark 
or note before or beforehand, < prez, before, 
+ notare, mark, designate: see notel, υ.] To 
note beforehand; designate or mention previ- 
ously. , 

And this blind ignorance of that age, thus aboue pre- 
noted, was the cause whie these kings builded so manie 
monasteries vpon zealous superstition. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 120, an. 764. 
prenotion (pré-nd’shon), ». [= F. prénotion 
= Sp. prenocion = Pg. Ῥγεποςᾶο = It. prenozione, 
< L. prenotio(n-), a previous notion, < prenos- 
cere, pp. prenotus, learn or know beforehand, 
< pre, before, + noscere, come to know: see 
know1l.] Preconception; anticipation; a gen- 
eralization from slight experience, 

She had some prenotion or anticipation of them. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 314. 
prensationt (pren-sa’shon), ». [< L. prensa- 
tio(n-), a soliciting, < prensatus, prehensatus, 

p. of prensare, prehensare, seize, lay hold of, 
LN of prendere, prehendere, pp. prensus, pre- 
hensus, grasp, catch, take: see prehend.| ‘The 
act of grasping; seizure. 

That commonly by ambitious prensations, by simoniacal 
corruptions, by political bandyings, by popular factions, 
by all kinds of sinister ways, men crept into the place, 
doth appear by those many dismal schisms which gave 
the church many pretended heads, but. not one certain 
one. Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy. 

Prensiculantia (pren-sik-i-lan’shi-i), 7. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of *prensiculan(t-)s, ppr. of an as- 
sumed verb *prensiculare, nibble, dim. or freq., 
< L. prendere, pp. prensus, take, seize: see pren- 
der, prize1.] In Illiger’s classification of mam- 
mails (1811), the fourth order, containing the ro- 
dents, and corresponding to the Glires or Roden- 
tia of other authors. It was divided into 8 families, 
none constituted as in modern systems, the relationships 
of the rodents having been little understood at that time. 
prent (prent), v..and ».. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal (Scotch) form of print. 
prentice (pren’tis),n. [ς ME. prentis; by apher- 
esis from apprentice.] An apprentice. 
Alkynnes crafty men crauen mede for here prentis ; 
Marchauntz and mede mote nede go togideres. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii, 224. 
I was bound prentice to a barber once, 


But ran away i’ the second year. 
Middle ton (and others), The Widow, iv. 2. 


To put to prentice, to send to prentice, to apprentice ; 
bind to an apprenticeship. 
Sir Roger’s kindness extends to their children’s children ; 


and this very morning he sent his coachman’s grandson to 
ice. Steele, Spectator, No. 107. 


prentist, 2. solet 
prentisaget (pren’ti-saj), η. 


prentiship; < prentice + -ship.]. Apprentice- 
ship, 
P While he [Moses] past his sacred Prentiship 
(In Wilderness) of th’ Hebrews Shepheardship. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
An obsolete spelling of prentice. 
[< prentis, pren- 
tice, + -αθε.] Apprenticeage; apprenticeship. 
He was a gentleman to whom Amphialus that day had 
given armour and horse to try his valour, having never 
before been in any combat worthy remembrance. ‘‘ Ah,” 
said Phalantus, in a rage, ‘‘ and must I be the exercise of 
your prentisage?” Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
prenunciationt (pré-nun-si-a’shon), ». [<¢ LL. 
prenuntiatio(n-), a prediction, ς L. prenun- 
tiare, PP. prenuntiatus, announce beforehand, 
foretell, < pre, before, + nuntiare, announce, 
< nuntius, a bringer of news, a messenger : see 
nuncio.| The act of telling before. Cockeram. 
prenuncioust (pre-nun’shus), a. [< L. prenun- 
tius, prenuncius, that foretells or forebodes, < 
pre, before, + nuntius, one who brings news, a 
messenger: see prenunciation.] Announcing be- 
forehand; presaging. Blount. 
prenziet, a. A dubious word in the following 
assage, probably an original error. some con- 
Jectare it to. be an error for princelie ( princely) or for pri 
te (priestly), Others conjecture Scotch primsie, prim, de- 
mure; but the existence of this word in Shakspere’s time 
is not established, nor is it explained how Shakspere should 
come to use a colloquial Scotch diminutive term in this 
one place. 
Claud. The prenzie Angelo! 
Isab. O, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, 
The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In prenzie guards | Shak., M. for Μ., iii. 1. 94. 


preoblige (pré-6-blij’), 0. t.; pret. and pp. pre- * 


obliged, ppr. preobliging. [< pre- + oblige.] To 
bind by a previous obligation. 
Nor was he pre-obliged by any kindness or benefit from 
us, Tillotson. (Latham.) 
preobtain (pré-ob-tan’), v. {. andi. [< pre- + 
obtain.}. To obtain beforehand.. Smart. 
preoccipital (pré-ok-sip’i-tal), a. [< pre- + ος- 
cipital.| Placed in front, of or in the anterior 
portion of the occipital lobe of the brain: as, 
the preoccipital fovea (a slight depression de- 
mareating, in part, the occipital from the tem- 


poral lobe).—Preoccipital fissure or notch, a notch 
on the lower external surface of the cerebrum, marking the 
separation of the occipital and sphenotemporal lobes. 


preoccupancy (pré-ok’ii-pan-si), n. [ς pre- + 
occupancy.) 1. The act of taking possession 
before another; preoccupation: as, the preoc- 
cupancy of unoccupied land. 

The pre-occupancy of the soil [prairies] by herbaceous 


vegetation, preventing or retarding the effective germina- 
tion of the seeds of trees. Science, III, 442, 


2. Theright of taking possession before others : 


as, to have the preoceupancy of land by right of κ 


discovery. apie 
preoccupant (pré-ok’a-pant), n. Γς L. preoc- 
cupan(t-)s, ppr. of preoccupare, seize or oc- 


cupy beforehand: see preoccupate.] One who 
preoecupies; a prior occupant. 
preoccupatet (pré-ok’ti-pat), v. t [ς L. preoc- 
cupatus, pp. of preeoccupare, seize or occupy be- 
forehand: see preoccupy.] To take possession 
of before others; preoccupy; seize‘in advance, 
Many worthy offices and places of high regarde in that 
vocation (the law] are now pre-occupated and usurped by 


ungentle and base stocke. 
Ferne, Blazon of Gentrie (ed. 1586), p. 93. 


I have propounded my opinions naked and unarmed, 
not seeking to preoccupate the liberty of men’s judgments 
by confutations. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

preoccupation (pré-ok-i-pa’shon), ». [= F. 
préoccupation = Sp. preocupacion = Pg. preoc- 
cupagdo, = It. preoceupazione, < L. preoccupa- 
tio(n-), a seizing beforehand, an anticipation, 
ς preoccupare, pp. preoccupatus, seize or oc- 
eupy beforehand: ‘see preoccupate.| 1. Theact 
of preoceupying, or seizing beforehand; pos- 
session gained in advance, 

More than three hundred men made a sudden break 
for the narrow gateway, struggled, fought, and crowded 
through it, and then burst into the kameras, in order to 


secure, by preoccupation, places on the sleeping-platforms. 
The Century, XX XVII. 40. 


οἱ. The act of anticipating; anticipation. 





preoral 


To provide so tenderly by preoccupation as no spider 
may suck poison out of a rose. 
Proceedings against Garnet. (Latham.) 


As if, by way of preoccupation, he should have said: well, 
here you see your commission, this is your duty, South. 
3, The state of being preoccupied; prior en- 
grossment or absorption. 

Preoccupation of mind is unfavourable to attention. 

| J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 88. 

preoccupied (pré-ok’i-pid), p.a. .[< preoceupy.] 

1. Occupied previously; engrossed; hence, lost 
in thought; meditative; abstracted. 

It is the beautiful preoccupied type of face which we 
find in his ως that our modern Pre-Raphaelites re- 
produce, with their own modifications. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 277. 
2. In zodl. and bot., already used as a name for 
8 genus, species, etc., and therefore, by the laws 
of priority, rejected for any other genus, spe- 
cies, etc., to which it has been applied. =gyn. 1. 
Inattentive, Abstracted, etc. See absent. 
preoccupy (pré-ok’u-pi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pre- 
occupied, ppr. preoccupying. [= F. préoceuper 
= Sp. preocupar = Pg. preoccupar = It. preoc- 
cupare, ς L. prxoccupare, seize or occupy be- 
forehand, < pre, before, + occupare, seize, take 
possession of: see occupy.) 1. To oceupy be- 
fore others; take possession of or appropriate 
for use in advance of others. 

The tailor’s wife . . . was wont to be preoccupied in all 

his customers’ best clothes. B. Jonson, New Inn, Arg. 


In the same publication the author . . . shows that the 
prior name, . . . being doubly preoccupied in insects, must 
give way to Acroculia, Science, III, 325. 
2. To fill beforehand; cause to be occupied 
previously. 

If field with corn ye fail preoccupy, 

Darnel for wheat and thistle beards for grain... 

Will grow apace in combination pros 

Browning, Ring and k, IT. 156, 
3. To occupy or engage the attention of be- 
forehand; engross in advance of others; pre- 
possess; preéngage. 
Your minds, 

Pre-occupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 240. 
preocular (pré-ok’a-lir),a.andn. [ς L. pre, 
before, + oculus, eye: see ocular.] JI, a, Situ- 
ated before the eye: specifically applied in 
herpetology to certain plates of the head.— pre- 


ocular antenna, antennz inserted on the gene, close to 
the anterior borders of the eyes, as in many Coleoptera. 


IT. πα. A preocular plate. 
preesophageal, a. See preésophageal. 
preominatet (pré-om‘i-nat), ο. t. . [< pre- + om- 
inate.| Tobe anomen of; betoken; foreshow; 
portend. 
Because many Ravens were seene when Alexander en- 


tered Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. 
Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 


preomosternal (pré-d-mo-stér’nal), a. [< pre- 
omosternum + -al.] Pertaining to the preomo- 
sternum. 

preomosternum (pré-0-m6-stér’num), n.; pl. 
preomosterna (-ni). [NL.,< L. pre, before, + 
NL. omosternum, q. ν.] An anterior omoster- 
num. 

preopercle (pré-6-pér’kl), m. [<preoperculum.] 

he preeoperculum. 

preopercular, preopercular (pré-6-pér’ ki- 
lir), a. [ς preopercul(um) + -ar3.).. In ichth., 
pertaining to or connected with the preeoper- 
culum. See opercular. 

preoperculum, ». See preoperculum. 

preopinion (pré-d-pin’yon), π. [< pre- + opin- 
ion.|. Opinion previously formed; preposses- 
sion. 

The practice of diet doth hold no certain sourse nor 
solid rule of selection or confinement; some in an indis- 
tinct voracity eating almost any, others out of a timorous 
preopinion refraining ae oy 

ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 
preoptic (pré-op’tik), α. [< pre- + optic.] An- 
terior with respect to optic lobes; pregeminal: 
specifically noting the anterior pair of the optic 
lobes or corpora quadrigemina of the brain. 
preoption (pré-op’shon), η. [< pre- + option.] 
The right of first choice. 

Agamemnon, as general, had the Ἶ 
οἳ the booty he picaned: πο a ert 
i Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, 1. 723. (Latham.) 

preoral (pré-6’ral), a. [< L. pre, before, + os 
(or-), the mouth: see oral.] Situated in front 
of or before the mouth. Specifically noting— (a) 
One of the visceral arches of the vertebrate embryo, in dis- 
tinction from the several ee arches. (b) A fringe of 


cilia in front of the mouth of certain infusorians, as the 


Oxytrichid2.— Preoral segments, in the arthropods or 
articulated animals, hypothetical primitive rings, sup- 


posed to be anterior to those bearing the organs of the 





preoral 


mouth and to be folded back, thus forming the top of the 
head : opposed to al se . From these segments 
are developed the eyes, ocelli, antenne, and antennules, 
which are therefore called preoral organs. Opinions differ 
as to the number of preoral segments; some writers be- 
lieve that as many as four can be traced in insects, dis- 
tinguishing them as the antennary, ophthalmic, second 
ocellary, and first ocellary segments, the last-named the 
most anterior, morphologically, of all. 


preorally (pré-0’ral-i), adv. In advance of the 
mouth. 

There is reason to believe that these thirteen apparent 
ganglia really represent twenty pairs of primitive ganglia, 
one pair for each somite, the three anterior pairs having 
coalesced preorally to form the brain. 

Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 184. 
preordain (pré-6r-dan’), ο. t [= F. préordon- 
ner = Sp. preordinar = Pg. preordenar = It. pre- 
ordinare, < LL. prxordinare, order beforehand, < 
L. pre, before, + ordinare, order: see ordain. ] 
To ordain or decree beforehand; predetermine. 
May be this misery 

Was pre-ordainde for thy felicity. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 101. 


If God preordained a Saviour for man before he had 
either made man or man marred himself, ,.. . then sure- 
ly he meant that nothing should separate us from his eter- 
nal love in that Saviour. Rev. 7. Adams, Works, III. 5. 

preorder (pré-6r’dér), v. t. [< pre- + order.] 
To order or arrange beforehand; prearrange; 
foreordain. 

The free acts of an indifferent are, morally and ration- 
ally, as worthless as the preordered passion of a determined 
will. | Sir W. Hamilton. 

preordinance (pré-6r’di-nans), ». [< pre- + 
ordinance. Cf. Li. preordinate.] Ano ance 
or rule previously established. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children. Shak., J. C., tii. 1. 38. 

preordinatet (pré-6r’di-nat),a. [< LL. prezor- 

dinatus, pp. of prxordinare, order beforehand: 
see ordinate.| Foreordained; predetermined: 
used with the force of a participle. 

Am I of that vertue that I may resiste agayne celestiall 
influence preordinate by prouidence diuine? 

ir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 

preordination (pré-6r-di-na’shon), n. [= F. 
préordination = Sp. preordinacion = Pg. preor- 
denagdo = It. preordinazione; as pre- + ordina- 
tion.| The act of preordaining; predetermina- 
tion ; foreordination. 

The world did from everlasting hang in his [God’s] fore- 
knowledge and preordination. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, IIT. 165. 

prep (prep), ». [Short for preparatory.] A 
student who is taking a preparatory course of 
study; especially, one who is preparing for col- 
lege. [College slang, Ὁ. Β.] 

prep. An abbreviation of preposition. 

epalzozoic, a. See Prepaleozoic. 

prepalatal (pré-pal’a-tal), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ palatum, palate, + -al.]. In anat., placed in 
front of the palate: as, the prepalatal aperture. 

prepalatine (pré-pal’a-tin), a. Same as pre- 
palatal. 

Prepaleozoic, Prepaleords sk nll ag 
ik), a. [<pre- + Paleozoic.] Previous to the 
Paleozoic period. 

preparable (prep’a-ra-bl), a. [= F. prépara- 
ble; as prepare + -able.] Capable of. being 
prepared. 

If there be any such medicine preparable by art. 

Boyle, Free Inquiry, § 7. 

preparancet (pré-par’ans), m. [< prepare + 

-ance.\| Preparation. 

I founde great tumultes among the people, and prepar- 
ance for warres in Scotland. 

Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr. (Latham.) 

a. [ς ME. preparat, ς L. prepara- 


preparatet, 
f preparare, prepare: see prepare.) 


tus, pp. ο 
Prepared. 


Sal tartre, alkaly, and sal preparat. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 257, 


Take that blood . . . and braie it with the .10. part of 
comen salt preparate to medicyns of men. 
Book of Quintessence (ed. Furnivall), p. 11. 
preparation (prep-a-ra’shon),. [< OF. prepa- 
ration, F. préparation = Sp. preparacién = Pg. 
preparacdo = It. preparazione, ς L. prepara- 
tio(n-), a making ready, < preparare, pp. pre- 
paratus, make ready beforehand: see prepare. ] 
1. The act of preparing or making ready; quali- 
fication for a particular use, service, or appli- 
cation; adaptation to an end; training; equip- 
ment. 


Be yare in thy preparation, for thy assailant is quick, 
skilful, and deadly. Shak., T, N., iii. 4. 245. 


It is in and by freedom only, that adequate preparation 
for fuller freedom can be made. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 206. 
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2. Formation; composition; manufacture: as, 
the preparation of gunpowder; the preparation 
of glycerin.—3. A measure or means taken 
beforehand to secure a certain result; a pre- 
paratory proceeding or circumstance. | 
Defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 
| Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4, 18. 
In the midst of these warlike preparations, however, 
they received the chilling news that the colony of Massa- 
chusetts refused to back them in this righteous war. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 304. 
And the best preparation for alife of hard work, of trial, 
and difficulty, is to have a happy childhood and youth to 
look back to. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, Int., p. 21. 


4, The state of being prepared or in readiness ; 
preparedness. 
Stand therefore, having ... your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. Eph. vi. 15. 
I wonder at the glory of this kingdom, 
And the most bounteous preparation, 
Still as I pass, they court me with. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iii. 4. 


5+. That which is equipped or fitted out. 


The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 14. 


6+. That which results from mental or moral 
training; qualification; accomplishment. 


The preparations of the heart in man, and the answer 
of the tongue, is from the Lord. Prov. xvi. 1. 


You are agentleman of excellent breeding, . . . gener- 


ally allowed for your many war-like, court-like, andlearned 
preparations, Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 9. 237. 


7. That which is prepared, manufactured, or 
compounded: as, a chemical preparation; a 
preparation of oil and wax. 


I wish the chymists had been more sparing who magnify 
their preparations. Sir T’. Browne. 


Free nations, for the sake of doing mischief to others, 

. . . have consented that a certain preparation of grain 
shall be interdicted in their families. 

Landor, Kosciusko and Poniatowski. 


8. In anat., an animal body or any part of it 
prepared for anatomical purposes, or preserved 
to display parts already dissected. Preparations 
are roughly divided into dry and wet. A wet preparation 
is immersed ἵπ a preservative fluid, usually alcohol, often 
glycerin, sometimes chlorid of zinc. Dry preparations are 
of more varied character: a skeleton is a familiar exam- 
ple: Microscopic preparations are usually thin slices or 
sections permanently mounted on slides. All preparations 
are specimens, but a specimen may be a natural object 
upon which no work has been done, while preparation 
implies some special steps taken for display or preserva- 
tion, or both. Models in wax and papier-maché are often 
called preparations. — ; ; 

9. In counterpoint and strict musical compo- 
sition generally: (a) that treatment of the 
voice-parts whereby a dissonance in any chord 
is introduced as a consonance in the preced- 
ing chord, and simply held over into the dis- 
sonant chord by its own voice-part, while the 
others move; (b) a consonant tone in any 
voice-part which is thus about to become a 
dissonance. In early counterpoint no dissonances 
were permitted; later, they were admitted as suspen- 
sions (see suspension)—that is, consonances held over into 
chords with which they are at first dissonant ; next, they 
were allowed whenever thus prepared or foreshadowed, 
whether resolved as suspensions or not. In free writing, 
dissonances are often abruptly introduced without pre- 
vious sounding. Preparation is opposed to percussion, 
which is the actual sounding of the dissonance as such, 
and to resolution, which is the final merging of the dis- 
sonance into a consonant chord. 

10. The day before the sabbath or any other 
Jewish feast-day. Also called day of the prepa- 
ration (Mat. xxvii. 62). Compare parasceve. 

It was the ration, that is, the day before the Sab- 

bath. Ape hiabalds ; yee ark xv. 42. 

And it was the preparation of the passover, and about 

the sixth hour. . John xix. 14. 
11. Eccles., devotions or prayers used by the 
celebrant or officiant, assistants, choristers, 
ete., before the eucharistic or other offices, 

preparative (pré-par’a-tiv), a.andm. [ς ME. 
11η. ; ; 

‘preparatif, preperatif, < OF. (and. Ε'.) prepa- 
ratif = Sp. Pg. It. preparativo; < ML. *prepa- 
ratwus, serving to prepare,< L. preparare, pre- 
pare: see prepare. ] a, Serving or tending 
to prepare or make ready; preparatory. 

The work of reformation cannot be finished in a day, 


nor even begun before the preparative steps have been 
taken. Goldsmith, National Concord. 


Wohler’s synthetical method for preparative purposes 
usually assumes the following form. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 11. 


Preparative meeting, in the Society of Friends: (a) a 
business meeting, or meeting for discipline, held before 
the monthly meeting, to which it is subordinate; (0) the 
organization which holds the meeting. Each monthly 
meeting has usually two or more preparative meetings 
connected with it, 


TT 


prepare 


II, ». That which is preparatory; something 
that prepares or paves the way; a preparatory 
measure or act. 

Nyghte riotours that wil no waryn spare, 
Wythe-outen licens or eny liberte, 
Tyl sodyn perel bryng hem yn {Πε snare, 
A preperatif that they shal neuer the. 
ydgate, Order of Fools, in Booke of Precedence 
((E. E. T. Β,, extra ser.), i. 83. 

We... yet, after all these spirituall preparatives and 
purgations, have our earthly apprehensions so clamm’d 
and furr’d with the old levin. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

By all means they [the Jews] were resoly'd to endure a 
siege, and, as a preparative for that, they burnt up almost 
all the stores of provision which were among them: 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. viii. 

Their conversation is a kind of preparative for sleep. 

Steele, Tatler, Νο. 132. 
preparatively (pré-par’a-tiv-li), adv. Inapre- 
parative manner; by way of preparation. 

It is preparatively necessary to. many useful things in 
this life, as to make a man a good physician. 

. Sir M. Hale. 

preparator (pré-par’a-tor), n. [= F. prépara- 
teur = It. preparatore, < LL. preparator, one who 
makes ready, < L. preparare, pp. preparatus, 
prepare: see prepare.] One who prepares or 
makes ready; a preparer; specifically, one who 
prepares anatomical subjects or specimens of 
natural history for study or.exhibition; a pro- 
sector; a taxidermist. 

The progress of the work upon the cast of the fin-back 
whale has been alluded to in connection with the work of 
the preparators. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 103. 

While, however, the use of the photograph for outlines 
diminishes the labor of the artist about one-half, it in- 
creases that of the preparator. Science, III. 443. 

preparatorily (pré-par’a-td-ri-li), adv. Prepar- 
atively. 

When we get the chromosphere agitated preparatorily 
to one of these tremendous outbursts — one of these metal- 
lic prominences, as they are called — the lines which we see 
are different from those in the table which I have given. 

Nature, XX XIII. 540. 
preparatory (pré-par’a-to-ri), a.andn. [¢ ML. 
*preparatorius (in neut. preparatorium, as a 
noun, apparatus), < L. preparare, prepare: see 
prepare. . a. 1. Preparing or serving to pre- 
pare the way for something to follow; antece- 
dent; preparative; introductory: as, to adopt 
preparatory measures. 

Rains were but preparatory ; the violence of the deluge 

depended upon the disruption of the great abyss. 
T. Burnet. 

The Old Testament system was. preparatory and pro- 
phetic. C. Hodge, On Rom. v. 14. 

We were drinking coffee, preparatory to our leaving 
Metrahenny and beginning our voyage in earnest. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 67. 

After a preparatory hem! . . . the poetess began. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 34. 

The work most needed is not as yet pure criticism, but 
art-teaching as preparatory to it. 

P. 6. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xi. 
2. In course of preparation; receiving prepara- 
tive instruction or training: as, a preparatory 
student.— Preparatory Committee, in the Scottish 
Parliament, a committee of members which prepared legis- 
lation for the full body, or perhaps legislated in its place, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Subsequently 
called Lords of the Articles.—Preparatory lecture or 
service, in some churches, a week-day service prepara- 


tory to the communion.=$yn. 1. Introductory, etc. (see 
preliminary), prefatory. ; 


II, .; pl. preparatories (-riz). 
tive. [Rare.] 
All this amazing majesty and formidable preparatories 


are for the passing of an eternal sentence upon us accord- 
ing to what we have done in the body, 


Jer. Taylor, Works, I. iii. 


prepare (pré-par’), v.; pret. and pp. prepared, 
ppr. preparing. [< OF. preparer, F. préparer 
= Sp. Pg. preparar = It. preparare, < Li. pre- 
parare, make ready beforehand, prepare, < pre, 
before, + parare, make ready: see parel.] 
1. trans. 1. To set in order or readiness fora 
particular end; make ready; provide; adapt by 
alteration or arrangement. — 
In fell motion, 


With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shak., Lear, ἩΠ. 1. 53. 
Do you know who dwells above, sir, 
And what they have prepar’d for men turn’d devils? 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 5. 
Who would haue desired a better aduantage then such 
an aduertisement, to haue prepared the Fort for such an 
assault ? Quoted. in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 90. 
We ascended this first part of the hills, and stopped at 
a tent of Arabs, it being very hot weather ; here they pre- 
pared for us eggs, and also sower milk. 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. 1. 75, 


2. To bring into a particular mental state with 
reference to the future; fit by notification or 


A prepara- 





prepare 


instruction for any definite action or direction prepeduncie 
U 


of thought: as, to prepare a person for bad 

news; to prepare a boy for college. 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 4. 32. 
The Baptizing of Children with us does only ss pal a 
Child, against he comes to be a man, to understand what 
Christianity means. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 19. 


The servant retired, found a priest, confessed himself, 
as back, and told his lord that he was now prepared to 
6. 


Still prepared, 
It seemed, to meet the worst his worn heart feared. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 314. 
3. To equip; fit out; provide with necessary 
means. 
Why, then, the champions are prepared, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty’s approach. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 5. 
4. To provide or procure for future use; hence, 
to make; form; compound; manufacture. 
When the spirits are low, and nature sunk, the Muse, 
with sprightly and harmonious notes, gives an unexpect- 
ed turn with a grain of poetry: which I prepare without 
the use of mercury. Steele, Tatler, No. 47. 
He prepared a circular letter to be sent to the different 
parts of the country. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa.; ii. 17. 
Although the Chinese prepare their ink from the kernel 
of some amygdalaceous fruit, yet, by the aid of our pres- 
ent chemical appliances, we are able to produce a compo- 
‘sition in no way inferior to the best China ink. 
Ure, Dict., TV. 436. 
5. In music: (a) To lead up to by causing a 
dissonance to appear first as a consonance: as, 
the discord was carefully prepared. See .prep- 
aration,9. (b) To lead into (a tone or embel- 
lishment) by an appoggiatura or other prefatory 
tone or tones.— Prepared trill, a trill preceded by a 
turn or other embellishment. f 
II. intrans. 1. To make everything ready; 
put things in order beforehand. 
Boyet, prepare ; I will away to-night. 
Shak., L. L. Li, v. 2. τοῦ. 
2. To make one’s self ready; equip one’s self 
mentally or materially for future action. 


Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv, 12. 


And now his voice, accordant to the string, 
Prepares our monarch’s victories to sing. 
Goldsmith, Captivity, ii. 69. 
prepare (pré-par’), n. [< prepare, v.]. Prepa- 
ration. (Obsolete or technical. ] 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 1. 191. 


As prepares for steam-colours, all the antimonial com- 
ον hitherto tried have shown themselves inferior to 
in. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 542. 
preparedly (pré-piir’ed-li), adv. With suitable 
preparation. 
The queen . . . desires instruction, 
Tha she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she’s forced to. 
Shak., A. and C., v. 1. 55. 


preparedness (pré-par’ed-nes), 7. 


prepelvisternum, 1. 
prepenset ist cpl ὑ. 


The state of 
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(pré-pé-dung’ kl), nm [< NL. pre- 
edunculus, ς L. pre, before, + pedunculus, pe- 

uncle: see peduncle.] The superior peduncle 
of the cerebellum. 


prepeduncular (pré-pé-dung’ki-liir), α. [< pre- 


peduncle (NL. prepedunculus) + -ar3.]_ Per- 
taining {ο the prepedunele. 


prepedunculate (pré-pé-dung’ki-lat),. Te [6 


prepeduncle (NL. prepedunculus) + -atel.] Per- 
taining to the prepeduncle. 


Walpole, Letters, 11. 189. prepelvisterna Cre Bet τση a. [<pre- 


pelvisternum + -al.| Pertaining to the prepel- 
visternum. 
See prepelvisternum. 
[Formerly also pre- 
pence; « . prepensen, ς OF. prepenser = It. 
repensare, < ML. ώς Αρλ think of before- 
and,< L. pre, before, + pensare, think, consid- 
er, deliberate: see se 1. trans. 1. To con- 
sider beforehand; think upon in advance. 


All these thinges prepensed, . . . gathered together se- 
riousely, and... iustely pondred. 
Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, i, 25. 


And ever in your noble hart prepense 

That all the sorrow in the world is lesse 

Then vertues might and values confidence. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 14. 


Certain penalties may and ought to be prescribed to 
capital crimes, although they may admit variable degrees 
of guilt: as in case of murder upon Fes ite malice, 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 252. 
2. Toplan or devise beforehand; contrive pre- 
viously. | 

The seid Duke of Suffolk, . . . prepensing that your seid 
grete enemeye and adversarie Charles schuld conquerr 
and gete bepower and myght your seid realme, . . . coun- 
celled . . . your heighnesse to enlarge and deliver out of 
prison the same Duke of Orliaunce. Paston Letters, I. 100. 


I would not have the king to pardon a voluntary mur- 
der, a prepensed murder. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
II, intrans. Torefiect or meditate beforehand. 
Το thinke, consydre, and prepence., 
Sir Τ.. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 24. 
prepense (pré-pens’), a. [With loss (in pro- 
nunciation) of the orig. accented final vowel 
(as in costive and other instances), ¢ OF. pre- 
pense, < ML. *prepensatus, pp. of *prepensare, 
think of patient: see prepense, v.] Consid- 
ered and planned beforehand; premeditated; 
purposed; intentional: generally in the phrase 
malice prepense (formerly also prepensed malice). 
From that period whatever resolution they took was de- 
liberate and prepense. 
The fashion of their eloquence is more deliberate and 
more prepense. Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare, p. 69. 
Malice prepense. See malice. . 
prepensely (pré-pens‘li), adv. Premeditately ; 
deliberately; purposely; intentionally. 
Shakespeare . . . has set himself as if prepensely and 
on purpose to brutalise the type of Achilles and spiritual- 


ise the type of Ulysses. 
Swinburne, Study of Shakespeare, p, 201. 


being prepared; readiness: as, preparedness for Prepensive (pré-pen’siv), a. [< prepense + ~ive.] 


action or service. 


Besides actually doing a thing, we know what it is to be 


in an attitude or disposition of preparedness to act. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 551. 


Same as prepense. 


The carrying the penknife drawn into the room with 
you... seems to imply malice prepensive, as we call it 
in the law. Fielding, Amelia, i. 10, 


preponderance (pré-pon’dér-ans), n. 


preparement (pré-par’ment), η. [= Sp. prepa- preperception (pré-pér-sep’shon), ». [¢ pre- 
ramento, preparamiento = It. preparamento, < + perception.] A previous perception. 
ML. preparamentum, preparation, < L. prepa- Just as perceptions are modified by μις, and 
rare, make ready beforehand: see prepare.) Sg He a stimulus is completed by the reaction of 
" e Organism. 
P separa tons Liare:} Pawar - 6, H. Lewes, Probs, of Life and Mind, IL χὶ, 898. 
6 solaier at dares no ordas 6 enemy é Β = ο 
much advantage for his αλά μόνον Feltham, Resolves. απ Cove ois men tal), a. [< Hla . 
preparer (pré-pir’ér), n. [< prepare + -erl,] pigmental.) Situated within the pigmente 
One who prepares. 


layer of the eye, as in some cuttlefishes. 
| γδ-ρίτ’ ᾖ-1-(ᾶ-τ]), a. - 
They [teachers] will be led torequire of the preparers of prepituitary (05.815 ); [< pre + 
school-books a more conscientious performance of their 


pituitary.) Situated in front of the pituitary 
tasks. Z. L. Youmans, in Grove’s Corr. of Forces, p. viii. 


fossa. 
ipi ré-par-ok-sip‘i-tal), a. [ς Preplacental (pré-pla-sen‘tal), a. [ς pre- + 
ee Bae πα =A mee in ri placental.) Prior to the formation of a placen- 
paroecipital gyre of the brain: applied to a fis- ta; previous to the establishment of placental 


connection between the fetus and the parent. 


sure 
. ορ] Amer. Naturalist, XXIII. 926 
prepatellar (pré-pat’e-lir), a. [< L. pre, be- 4 srg ry Ἠλίωα, 
prepollence (pré-pol’ens), . [ prepollen(t) 
fore, + patella, patella.J Situated in front of PIS cas} Pravuleindy’ heedobslivkates- wiaerk. 


or over the patella.— Prepatellar bursa, a subcuta- 


neous bursa situated over the patella and upper part of ority in power or influence. 


[Rare.]} 


the ligamentum patellee. ; The prepollence of evil in the world. Warton. 
prepay (pre-pa’), v. t.; pret. and pp. prepaid, prepollency (pré-pol’en-si), . _ [As prepollence 
ppr. prepaying.. [< pre- + payl.] 1. To pay “(see -cy).] Same as prepollence. [Rare.] 


beforehand, as for an article before getting 
possession of it, or for service before it has been 
rendered: as, to prepay a subscription; to pre- 
pay postage or freight.— 2. To pay the charge 
upon in advance: as, to prepay a letter or a tele- 


Sometimes, in a more refined and highly philosophick 
sense, Osiris is the whole active force of the universe, 
considered as having a prepollency of good in its effects. 

Coventry, Philemon to Hydaspes, iii. 

prepollent (pré-pol’ ent), a... [< lL. prepol- 

gram; to prepay an express parcel. len(t-)s, ppr. of prepollere, surpass in power, be 

prepayment (pré-pa’ment), n. [< pre- + pay- highly distinguished, ς pre, before, + pollere, 

ment.| Theact of paying beforehand; payment be powerful: see pollent.) Having superior 
in advance, as.of postage or rent. power or influence; predominant. FRare.] 


preponderate 


If the benefits are prepollent, . . . a rational, prudent, 
and moderate mind should be content to bear the disad- 
vantages. Bp. Huntingford, To Lord Somers. 


nrspolles (pré-pol’eks), ».; pl. prepollices (-i- 


séz). [NL. prepollex, ς L. pre, before, + pol- 
lex, the thumb: see pollex.] A supernumerary 
bone or cartilage of the fore foot of some ani- 
mals, corresponding to the prehallux of the hind 
foot. See prehallux. 

Prof. Bardeleben has discovered traces of a prepollex 


and a prehallux in certain Reptilia. 
Amer, Naturalist, XXIII. 921. 


prepondert (pré-pon’dér), v.t. [= Sp. Pg. pre- 
ponderar = It. preponderare, ς L. preponde- 
rare, be of greater weight, outweigh, be of 
more influence, < pre, before, beyond, + pon- 
derare, weigh: see ponder.} To outweigh; pre- 
ponderate. 

Though pillars by channeling be beseemingly ingrossed 
to our sight, yet they are truly weakened in themselves, 
and therefore ought perchance in sound reason not to be 
the more slender, but the more corpulent, unless appar- 
ences preponder truths. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 27. 

[= F. 
prépondérance = Sp. Pg. preponderancia = It. 
preponderanza, < L. preponderan(t-)s, ppr. of 
Peter Ate, outweigh: see preponderant.] 1. 
he state or quality of preponderating or out- 
weighing; superiority in weight: as, prepon- 
derance of metal.—2. Superiority in force, in- 
fluence, quantity, or number; predominance. 
He did not find . . . that any other foreign powers than 


our own allies were likely to obtain a considerable pre- 
ponderance in the scale. Burke, Army Estimates. 


In his speeches we are struck more by the general 
mental power they display than by the erance of 
any particular faculty. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 185. 

There was a preponderance of women, as is apt to be the 
case in such resorts. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 7. 


3. In gun., the excess of weight of that part of 
a gun which is {ο the rear of the trunnions over 
that in front of them. _ It is measured by the force, 
expressed in pounds, which must be applied under the rear 
end of the base-ring or neck of the cascabel in order to 
balance the gun exactly with the axis of the bore horizon- 


tal, when supported freely on knife-edges placed under 
the trunnions. 


preponderancy os pyr a n. [Aspre- 


ponderance (see -cy).| Same as preponderance. 
A pre 


ponderancy of those circumstances which have a 
tendency to move the inclination. 
Edwards, On the Will, iii. 7. 


Junius, Letters, xxxix. preponderant (pré-pon’dér-ant),a. [=F. pre- 


pondérant = Sp. Pg. It. preponderante, < L. 
preponderan(t-)s, ppr. of preponderare, out- 
weigh: see preponder, preponderate.|  Out- 
weighing; preponderating; superior in weight, 
force, efficiency, or influence; predominant; 
prevalent, 


The preponderant scale must determine. Reid. 


The power of the House of Commons in the state had 
become so decidedly preponderant that no sovereign .. . 
could have imitated the example of James. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

The preponderant benefits of law, 

Bushnell, Moral Uses of Dark Things, ϱ. 54. 


No thoughtful person can have failed to observe, in any 
throng, the preponderant look of unrest and dissatisfaction 
in the human eye. L.S. Phelps, Beyond the Gates, p.119. 

preponderantly (pré-pon’dér-ant-li), adv. In 
a preponderant manner or degree; so as to pre- 
ponderate or outweigh. - 

preponderate (pré-pon’dér-at), v.; pret. and 
pp. preponderated, ppr. preponderating. [< L. 
preponderatus, pp. of preponderare, outweigh: 
see preponder. | L trans. 1. To outweigh; sur- 
pass in weight, force, efficiency, or influence. 

An inconsiderable weight, by vertue of its distance from 


the centre of the ballance, wi ο nbs hoey much greater 
magnitudes. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 


The triviallest thing, when a passion is cast into the 
scale with it, preponderates substantial blessings. 

Government of the Tongue. 
2+. To cause to lean'‘or incline in a particular 
direction; dispose; induce to a particular 
course of action or frame of mind. 


The desire to spare Christian blood preponderates him 
for peace. Fuller. 


3}. To ponder or mentally weigh beforehand. 


How many things do they preponderate? how many at 
once comprehend? Shaftesbury, Moralists, ii. § 4. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To exceed in weight; hence, 
to incline or droop, as the scale of a balance. 
That is no just balance wherein the heaviest side will 
not pr rate. Bp. Wilkins. 
I will assert nothing but what shall bereasonable, though 


not demonstrable, and far preponderating to whatever shall 
be alledged to the contrary. 


Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 1. 





preponderate 


alty, nobility, and state 
Are such a dead preponderating weight, 
That endless bliss (how strange soe’er it seem) 
In counterpoise flies up and kicks the beam. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 354, 
2. To have superior power, influence, force, or 
efficiency; predominate; prevail. 

Down to the very day and hour of the final vote, no one 
could predict, with any certainty, which side would pre- 
ponderate. . D. Webster, Speech at Pittsburg, July, 1833. 

preponderatingly (pré-pon’dér-a-ting-li), adv. 
Preponderantly. 

The book is preponderatingly full of herself. 

W. &. Greg, Misc. Ess., 1st ser., p. 178. 
preponderation (pré-pon-de-ra’shon), n, [¢L. 
preponderatio(n-), an outweighing, < prepon- 
derare, pp. preponderatus, outweigh: see pre- 
ponder, preponderate.] 1. The act or state of 
preponderating or outweighing; preponderance. 

It is a preponderation of circumstantial arguments that 
must determine our actions in a thousand occurrences. 

Watts, Logie, ii, 5, § 8. 

Choice and preference can no more be in a state of in- 
difference than motion can be in a state of rest, or than 
the preponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a 
state of equilibrium. Edwards, On the Will, ii. 7. 
2. The adding of weight to one side; greater 
inclination or bias. N. Ε, D. 

preponderous (pré-pon’dér-us), a. [< prepon- 
der + -ous. Cf. ponderous.] Preponderant; 
exceeding in quantity or amount: as, the pre- 
κ ponderous constituents of a chemical solution. 
prepontile ‘sie on’til), a. [¢L. pre, before, 
+ pon(t-)s, bridge: see pontile.] Situated in 
front of the pons Varolii: as, the prepontile 
recess: opposed to postpontile. See cut under 
brain. 
preport} (pré-port’), v. & [Prob. error for pur- 
port: but ef. L. preportare, earry before.] To 
purport; possibly, presage; forebode. 

Pyrauste gaudes gaudium: your inconstant joy pre- 

portsannoy. Withals, Dict. (ed. 1634), p. 575. (Nares.) 

prepose (pré-poz’ ), v. ¢.; pret. and ! 
ppr. preposing. {[ς OF. preposer, I. préposer, 
place before; as pre- + pose”. Cf. L. prepo- 
πεγε, pp. prepositus, set before: see preposi- 
tion.| To place before or in front of some- 
thing else; prefix. 

It is a word often read preposed before other words. 

Bedwell, Arabic Trudgman (1515), p. 90. (Latham.) 

I did deem it most convenient to prepose mine epistle, 
only to beseech you to account of the poems as toys. 

W. Percy, Sonnets (1594), Pref. (Latham.) 

preposition (prep-6-zish’on),». [ς ME. prepo- 
sicion, < OF. preposition, F. préposition = Sp. 
ib area = Pg. preposicéo = It. preposizione, 

L. prepositio(n-), a placing before, in gram. 
(translating Gr. πρόθεσις) a preposition, ς pre- 
ponere, pp. prepositus, set before, place first, < 

rz, before, + ponere, set, place: see position. 


f. prepose. 


Pp. preposed, 


thing else. [Rare.] 


1 (pré-p6-zish’on). The act of pre- 
posing, or placing before or in front of some- 
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that is set before, < L. przponere, pp. prepositus, preposteratet (pré-pos’te-rat), 0. t. 


set before, prefer: see preposition.) I, a. Put 
before; prefixed: as, a prepositive particle. 
These prepositive conjunctions, once separated from the 
others, soon gave birth to another subdivision. 
Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, I. ix. 
II, ~. A word or particle put before another 
word. 
Grammarians were not ashamed to have a class of post- 


positive prepositives. 
Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, I. ix. 
pre 
M 


ositor, prepositor (pré-poz’i-tor), η. [6 

. prepositor, < L. preponere, pp. prepositus, 

set or place before: see preposition.| A scholar 

appointed to oversee or superintend other schol- 

ars, or hold them in discipline; amonitor. Also 
prepostor, prepostor. 

While at Winchester, he [Sydney Smith] had been one 
year Prepositor of the College, and another Prepositor 
of the Hall. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, i. 

prepositure (pré-poz’i-tir), η. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
prepositura, < LL. prepositura, the office of an 
overseer, < L. preponere, pp. prxpositus, set. or 
place before or over: see preposition.] The 
office or place of a provost; a provostship. 

The king gave him the prepositure of Wells, with the 
prebend annexed, Bp. Lowth, Wykeham, §:1. 

The possessions conveyed are described as messuages 
and tenements in Carke and Howlker within the preposi- 
ture and manor of Cartmell. 

Quoted in Baines’s Hist. Lancashire, II. 679. 

prepossess (pré-po-zes’),v. t. [< pre- + possess. ] 

1. To preoceupy, as ground or land; take pre- 
vious possession of. 

Wisedome, which being given alike to all Ages, cannot 
be prepossest by the Ancients. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


Permitting others of a later Extraction to prepossess that 
Place in Your Esteem. Congreve, Way of the World, Ded. 
2. To preoceupy the mind or heart of; imbue 
beforehand with some opinion or estimate; 
bias; prejudice: as, his appearance and man- 
ners strongly prepossessed them in his favor. 


Prepossess is more frequently used in a good sense than preposterously (pré-pos’te-rus-li), adv. 


prejudice, and the participial adjective prepossessing has 
always a good sense. 

Master Montague is preparing to go to Paris as a Mes- 
senger of Honour, to prepossess the King and Council there 
with the Truth of Things. Howell, Letters, 1. iv. 26. 


They were so prepossest with this matter, and affected 
with y® same, as they commited Μ". Alden to prison. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 318. 


Let not prejudice pre 3 you. 
peel : Τ Walton, Complete Angler, p. 81. 
To confess a truth, he has not prepossessed me in his fa- 
vour. Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 
prepossessing (pré-po-zes’ing), p. α. Predis- 
osing the mind to favor; making a favorable 
impression; pleasing; attractive: as, a prepos- 
sessing address. 

A young man of prepossessing appearance and gentle- 
manly deportment. arham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 190. 
=$yn, Attractive, taking, winning. | 

prepossessingly (pré-po-zes’ing-li), adv. Ina 





prepotent 


! [< prepos- 
ter-ous + -atel.) To invert; pervert; make 
preposterous. 

I never saw thinge done by you which pre rated or 

erted the good judgment that all the world esteemeth 
to shine in you. Palace of Pleasure, I1.,8.7.b. (Nares.) 
preposterous (pré-pos’te-rus), a. [= Sp. pre- 
postero = Pg. It. prepostero, < L. preposterus, 
with the hinder part before, reversed, inverted, 
perverted, < pre, before, + posterus, coming 
after: see posterity.] 1. Having that last 
which ought to be first; reversed in order or 
arrangement; inverted. 

Ye haue another manner of disordered speach, when ye 
misplace your words or clauses and set that before which 
should be behind, & é conuerso; we call it, in English pro- 
uerbe, the cart before the horse ; the Greeks call it Histe- 
ron proteron; we name it the Preposterous. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 141. 
How backward ! How prepost’rous is the motion 
Of our ungain devotion ! Quarles, Emblems, i. 13. 

Gold and silver are heavy metals, and sink down in the 
balance; yet, by a οσο, inversion, they lift the 
heart of man upwards. Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 52. 
2. Contrary to nature, reason, or common 
sense; irrational; glaringly absurd; nonsensi- 
cal. 

“Good Gloucester” and “ good devil” were alike, 

And both preposterous. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ν. 6. 5, 


Great precisians of mean conditions and very illiterate, 
most part by a preposterous zeal, fasting, meditation, mel- 
ancholy, are brought into those gross errors and incon- 
veniences. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 627. 

If a man cannot see a church, it is preposterous to take 
his opinion about its altar-piece or painted window. 

ualey, Man’s Place in Nature, p. 119, 


3. Foolish; ridiculous; stupid; absurd. 


Preposterous ass, that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordain’d! 
Shak., T. of the §., iii. 1. 9, 
Man is the only preposterous creature alive who pursues 
the shadow of pleasure without temptation. 
Goldsmith, Richard Nash. 


=Syn. 2and 3, Silly, Foolish, etc. (see absurd), monstrous, 
crazy, mad, wild, ludicrous. See foolish. 
1+. In 


an inverted order or position; with the hind 
part foremost; with the bottom upward. 
He gron’d, tumbl’d to the earth, and stay’d 
A mightie while preposterously. Chapman, Lliad, vy. 
2. Irrationally; absurdly; stupidly. 


The abbot [was] preposterously put to death, with two 
innocent vertuous monks with him. 
Letter from Monks of Glastonbury (Bp. Burnet’s Records, 
(II. ii. 365). 
Wonder and doubt come wrongly into play, 
Preposterously, at cross purposes. 
Browning, An Epistle. 
preposterousness (pre-pos’te-rus-nes),”. The 
state or character of being preposterous; wrong 
orderor method; unreasonableness; absurdity. 


Preposterousness she counted it to wear 
Her purse upon her back. . 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xviii. 


prepostor (pré-pos’tor), m. Same as prepositor. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Essay on the Philosophy of prepossessing manner; in such a way as to The master mounted into the high desk by the door, and 


Style, contrasting the English preposition with the 
postposition of the adjective, prefers the English usage. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., V1. 946. 


2. In gram., something preposed; a prefixed 
element; a prefix; one of a body of elements 
(by origin, words of direction, having an ad- 
verbial character) in our family of languages 
often used as prefixes to verbs and verbal de- 
rivatives; especially, an indeclinable part of 
speech regularly placed before and governing 


a noun in an oblique case (or a member of 
the sentence having a substantive value), and 
showing its relation to a verb, or an adjective, 


or another noun, as in, of, from, to, by, ete. Ab- 


breviated prep.— 3+. A proposition; exposition; 
discourse. 
He made alonge 


hym for ye terme of hislyfe. Fabyan, Chron., I. cxxxiii. 


The said Sir John Bushe, in all his prepositions to the 
king, did not onely attribute to him worldly honours but 


diuine names. Grafton, Rich. II., an. 21. 


Prayse made before a great man, or preposition, ha- 
Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 


rengue. 


prepositional (prep-d-zish’on-al), a. [= F. 


répositionnel ; as preposition + -al.| Pertain- 
ing to or having the nature or function of a 


preposition: as, the prepositional use of a word. 
—Prepositional phrase, 2 phrase consisting of a noun 


with governing preposition, and having adjectival or ad- 


verbial value : a 


1 a house of wood ; he spoke with haste. 
prepositional 


participle used prepositionally. 


repositive (pré-poz’i-tiv),a.andn. [= F. pré- 
Positif = Pg. It. prepositivo, CLL. prepositivus, 





rench 


preposicion and oration concernynge y® 
allegiance which he exortyd his lordes to owe «& bere to 


(prep-0-zish’on-al-i), adv. In 
a prepositional manner: as, ‘‘concerning” is a 


produce a favorable impression. 
prepossession (pré-po-zesh’on), n. [< pre- + 
possession.| 1, The act of taking possession 
beforehand; preoccupation; prior possession. 
God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every 
man to give piety the pr ion, before other competi- 
tors should be able to pretend to him; and so to engage 

him in holiness first, and then in bliss. 
Hammond, Fundamentals. 
2. The state of being prepossessed; predispo- 
sition; prejudice, usually of a favorable na- 

ture; henee, liking; favorable opinion. 

They that were the hearers and spectators of what our 


Saviour said and did had mighty and inveterate prepos- 
sessions to struggle with. Sharp, Works, I. vi. 
Such a hovering faith as this, which refuses to settle 
upon any determination, is absolutely necessary in a mind 
that is careful to avoid errors and prepossessions. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 117. 
When you acknowledge her Merit, and own your Pre- 
possession for another, at once, you gratify my Fondness, 
and cure my Jealousy. Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 
So long has general improvement to contend with the 
force of habit and the passion of prepossession. 
I. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 148. 
=Syn. 2. Bias, bent. 


prepossessor (pré-po-zes’or),n. [< pre- + pos- 
sessor.| One who prepossesses; one who pos- 
sesses before another. 
They signify only a bare prepossessor, one that possessed 
the land before the present possessor. Brady, Glossary. 
preposter (pré-pos’tér), n. Same as prepostor. 
See prepositor. 
Intrusting more or less of the discipline to an aristoc- 
racy of the scholars themselves, whether under the name 


of prefects, monitors, or preposters. ’ 
- ety Blackwood’s Mag., 1. 75. 


brepotent (pré-pd’tent), a. 


one of the prepostors of the week stood by him on the 
steps. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 
prepotence (pré-po’tens), η. [< OF. prepotence, 
F. prépotence = Sp. Pg. prepotencia = It. pre- 
otenza, < LL. prxpotentia, superior power, « 

. prepoten(t-)s, very powerful: see prepo- 


ytent.] Same as prepotency. Landor. 


prepotency (pré-po’ten-si), n. [As prepotence 
(see-cy).] The state or quality of being prepo- 
tent; superior power, influence, or efficiency ; 
predominance; prevalence. | 
~ If there were a determinate prepotency in theright, .. . 
we might expect the same in other animals, whose parts 
are also differenced by dextrality. 
Sir T.. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 
Searcely any result from my experiments has surprised 
me so much as this of the prepotency of pollen from a dis- 
tinct individual over each plant’s own pollen. 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 397. 


[ς OF. prepotent 
= Sp. Pg. It. prepotente, «1.1. prepoten(t-)s, ppr. 
of przposse, be very powerful, ς pre, before, 
+ posse, be powerful; seepotent.] 1. Preémi- 
nent in power, influence, force, or efficiency ; 
prevailing; predominant. 
Here is no grace so moeetont but it may be disobeyed. 
Plaifere, Appendix to the Gospel, xiv. 
If the influence of heauen be the most prepotent cause of 
this effecte, then it seemeth tome that it shuld woorke 
immediatly. 
R. Eden, tr. of Biringuccio (First Books on America, ed. 
[Arber, p. 364). 
No dragon does there need for thee 
With quintessential sting to work alarms, 
Pr guardian of thy fruitage fine, 
Thou vegetable porcupine! 
Southey, Gooseberry-pie. 


prepotent 


When one parent alone displays some newly-acquired 
and generally inheritable character, and the offspring do 
not inherit it, the cause may lie in the other parent having 
the power of prepotent transmission. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xiii. 
2. Highly endued with potentiality or potential 
power. | 

Itis by the operation of an insoluble mystery that life is 
evolved, species differentiated, and mind unfolded from 
their prepotent elements in the immeasurabie past. 

Tyndall. 

prepotential (pré-pd-ten’shal), a. and n. [< 

pre- + potential. Cf. prepotent.] I, a. Same 
as prepotent. 

What a contrast between those days, when the “ discre- 
tionary powers of a diplomatist”” were duly recognised, and 


our times of “ telegraphic ambassadors” and a prepotential 
*clerkery” ! The Academy, Noy. 24, 1888, p. 329. 


TI. 7. A quantity similar to a potential and 
only differing therefrom in belonging to a force 
varying inversely as a power of the distance 
whose index is not one less than the number of 
dimensions of the space considered. 

prepractiset (pré-prak’ tis), v. t. [< pre- + prac- 
tise.) To practise beforehand. | 
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The Musk Deer. . . is small and hornless, and the male 
has canine teeth in the upper jaw. The musk is contained 
in a pr lal bag. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 597. 
Preputial crypts, follicles, or glands, small lenticular 
sebaceous glands situated upon the corona glandis and cer- 
vix of the penis, secreting thesmegma. Also called glands 
of Tyson and odoriferous glands. The corresponding struc- 
tures of some animalsare highly developed, and yield com- 
mercial products, as musk and castoreum, 

preputium, preputium (pré-pu’shi-um), η. pl. 
preputia, preputia(-a). [L.preputium: see pre- 
puce.| The prepuce or foreskin. 

In most mammals the penis is inclosed in a sheath of 
integument, the preputium. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 99. 
Frenum preputii. See frenum. 

prepyloric (pré-pi-lor’ik),a. [<L. pre, before, 
+ NL. pylorus: see pyloric.) Situated in front 
of the pylorus.—Prepyloric ossicle, in the stomach 
of the crawfish. See the quotation. 

With this (urocardiac] process is articulated, posteriorly, 
a broad prepyloric ossicle, which . . . articulates with the 
anterior edge of the pyloric ossicle, thus forming a kind of 
elastic diagonal brace between the urocardiac process and 
the pyloric ossicle. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 277. 


Preraphaelism (pré-raf’a-el-izm), π. [= F. 
préraphaélisme; as pre- + Raphael + -ism.] 


Making it necessary for others what voluntarily they had *. Same as Preraphaelitism. 


prepractised themselves. Fuller, Ch, Hist., ΧΙ. iii. 14. 


preprint (pré’print),. [<pre-+ print.] That 
which is printed in advance; an early issue, as 
of a paper that is to be published in a journal 
or.as one of a series. [Rare.] 


To issue these papers independently in a series of pre- 
prints. The Academy, June 1, 1889, Ρ. 385. 


preproperationt (pré-prop-e-ra’shon), n. [< LL. 
as if *preproperatio(n-), < preproperare, hasten 
greatly, « L. preproperus, very hasty: see pre- 
properous.| Excessive haste; precipitancy; a 
rash measure. 

I feare the importunity of some impatient, and subtle- 
ty of some malevolent, mindes, will put both Parliament 


and Assembly upon some preproperations. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 41. 


preproperoust (pré-prop’e-rus), a. [< L. pre- 
properus, very hasty, < pre, before, + properus, 
quick, speedy, hasty: see properate.] Over- 
hasty; precipitate. _ 
preprovide (pré-pro-vid’), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
preprovided, ppr. preproviding. . [< pre- + pro- 
vide.| To provide beforehand. 
Before livings were actually void, he provisionally pre- 
provided incumbents for them. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., IIT. ix. 25. 
propuets (pré-pibik), a. [< L. pre, before, + 
ubis, pubis.] In zool. and anat., situated in 
ront of, or on the fore part.of, the pubis; of or 
ertaining to a prepubis.—Pprepubic angle, the 
end inthe urethra of the pendent penis in front of the 
pubis.— Prepubic bone, the preacetabular part of the 
pubic bone of birds and reptiles. See cut under pterodac- 
tyl_— Prepubic process, in Aves, a projection from the 


inferior edge of the pelvis, usually from the ilium, to 
which the ambiens is attached ; the ilio-pectineal process. 


An exaggeration of the pre-pubic process of Lacertilia and 
Chelonia. Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 231. 


prep bis (pré-pu’bis), ”.; pl. prepubes (-béz). 
(NL. prepubis, ς L. pre,. before, + pubis, 
pubis.] The front section or preacetabular 
part of the pubic bone, well developed in dino- 
saurs: applied also to the ilio-pectineal process 
of the pelvis of birds under the erroneous im- 
pression that this corresponded to the prepubis 
of reptiles. 


prepuce (prée’piis), » [< F. prépuce = Sp. Pg. 
repucio = It. prepuzio, <. Li. preputium, the 
oreskin, ¢ pr&, before, + *putiwm, perhaps. con- 
nected with Gr. πόσθιον, πόσθη, penis. | efold 
of skin over the glans penis; the foreskin.— 
Prepuce of the clitoris, the folds of the nymphe encir- 
cling the glans of the clitoris. 
prepunctual (pré-pungk’tii-al), a. [ς pre- + 
unctual.] 1. More than punctual; excessive- 
y prompt in action or movement.—2. Acting 
or occurring before a specified point of time. 
prepunctuality (pré-pungk-ti-al’i-ti), π. [< 
pre- + punctuality.] Anticipative punctuality, 
as the habit of keeping an engagement some- 
what before the time appointed; excessive punc- 
tuality. | 
In Mr. Arthur Helps’ . . . “(In Memoriam” in this 
month’s * Macmillan,” speaking of Charles Dickens’s more 
than punctuality, he has happily described the quality by 
so characteristic a term, prepunctuality, that the word 


must henceforth assume a recognized place in our lan- 
guage. N. and Q., 4th ser., VI. 25. 


preputial (pré-pu/shal), a. [Also preputial; = 
F. préputial, ς Li. preputium, the foreskin (see 
prepuce), + -al.] Of or pertaining to the pre- 
uce: as, preputial folds of skin; preputial fol- 
icles or secretions. 


Preraphaelite (pré-raf’a-el-it), a. and ». [= 
F, préraphaélite; as pre- + Raphael (It. Raf- 
αεἴθ), Raphael (see def. of Preraphaelitism), + 
-ite2,| J, a. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
Preraphaelitism: as, Preraphaelite theories; the 
Preraphaelite school of painting. 

Every Pre-Raphaelite landscape background is painted 


to the last touch, in the open air, from the thing itself. 
Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 


The Pre-Raphaelite movement is understood to have 
combined two very distinct aims: first, the intellectual 
elevation of art by the choice of noble and original sub- 
jects, and, secondly, its technical advancement by a new 
and minute analysis of nature. 

P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xiii. 


ΤΙ. ». One who practises or favors Preraph- 
aelitism in art or poetry. 

The principal ground on which the Pre-Raphaelites have 
been attacked is the charge that they wish to bring us back 
to a time of darkness and ignorance, when the principles 


of drawing, and of art in general, were comparatively un- 
known. Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 


Preraphaelitish (pré-raf’d-el-i-tish), a. [< Pre- 
raphaelite + -ishl,] Inclining toward or influ- 
enced by Preraphaelitism; modeled upon Pre- 
raphaelite principles. London Art Jour., No. 

*56, p. 222. 

Preraphaelitism (pré-raf’d-el-i-tizm), n. [= 
F. préraphaélitisme; as Preraphaelite + -ism.] 
The style of painting in vogue from the time 
of Giotto (died 1337) to that of Raphael (a cele- 
brated Italian painter, 1483-1520); specifically, 
a modern revival of this style. The essential char- 
acteristic of the revived style is rigid adherence to natural 
form and effect, and consequent rejection of all effort to 
elevate or heighten the effect artificially, by modifications, 
whether in drawing, arrangement, or coloring, based on 
conventionalrules. The name isalso given to the applica- 


tion of similar principles in poetical composition, shown in 
attention to minute details. 


Pre-Raphaelitism has but one principle, that of absolute 
uncompromising truth in all that it does, obtained by 
working everything, down to the most minute detail, from 
nature, and from nature only. 

Ruskin, Lects. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 


If Preraphaelitism is to be judged by its chief exponents, 
it will be seen to be primarily a protest, and not in itself 
a fixed creed. W. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 61. 


The father and mother of modern Pre-Raphaelitism were 
modern literary thought and modern scientific investiga- 
tion of the facts of nature. é 


Ρ. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xiii. 
prerectal (pré-rek’tal), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ NL. rectum + -al.] Placed in front of the 
rectum. 
preregnantt (pré-reg’nant), η. [< pre- + req- 
nant.| One who reigns before another; a pre- 
decessor in power. 
‘Edward, king Harold’s preregnant, 
Of the same changes foretold, ° 
Warner, Albion’s England, y. 22. 
preremote (pré-ré-m6t’), a. [< pre- + remote.] 
More remote in previous time or prior order. 
Dr. £. Darwin, (Imp. Dict.) 
prerenal (pré-ré’nal), a. [< L. pre, before, + 
ren, kidney: see renal.] Situated in advance 
of the kidney. 
prereptt,v.¢. [<L. prereptus, pp. of preripere, 
snatch away before another, seize beforehand, 
forestall, anticipate, < pre, before, + rapere, 
snatch: see snatch.] To forestall in seizing. 
In vayne wept Esau aftir Jacob had prerept him his blyss- 
inge. Joye, Expos. of Daniel v. 
prerequire (pré-ré-kwir’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
prerequired, ppr. prerequiring. [<pre- + re- 
quire.| To require beforehand. 





prerimal (pré-ri’mal), a. 
xOf or pertaining to the prerima. 


prerogative 


Some things are pre-required of us, to make us capable 
of the comfortable performance of so holy and heavenly a 
duty. Bp. Hall, Devout Soul, iv. § 1. 


The primitive church would admit no man to the supe- 
rior orders of the clergy unless, among other prerequired 
dispositions, they could say all David’s psalter by heart. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 115. 

prerequisite (pré-rek’ wi-zit), a.and ”.. [< pre- 
+ requisite.] I. a. Previously required; ne- 
cessary as a condition of something following. 

He only that hath the prerequisite qualifications shall 
have the crown. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, i. 3. 

IT, απ. A condition required beforehand; a 
preliminary necessity. 

This is but a pre-requisite to the main thing here re- 


quired, . . . knowledge being but a step to this turret of 
happiness. Rev. S..Ward, Sermons, p. 164. 


How much more justly may I challenge that privilege 
to do it with the same prerequisites, from the best and most 
judicious of Latin writers. Dryden, To Sir R. Howard. 


We have just found that the pre-requisite to individual 
life is in a double sense the pre-requisite to social life. 
H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 102. 
preresolve (pré-ré-zolv’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
preresolved, ppr. preresolving. [<pre- + resolve.] 
To resolve beforehand. 
I will debarre mine eares, mine eyes from all the rest, 
because I detest their lewdnesse; no man goes thus pre- 
resolved to a play. Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, IT. iv. 2. 


I am confident you are herein preresolved as I wish. 
Sir E. Dering, Speeches, p. 148. (Latham.) 
preretina, preretina (pré-ret’i-ni), n.; pl. pre- 
retine, prereting (-né). [NL. preretina, ς L. 
pre, before, + NL. retina, retina.] The thin 
stratum of columnar nucleated cells continued 
forward from the ora serrata of the retina as 
far as the tips of the ciliary processes, where 
it gives place to the uveal pigment. Also called 
pars ciliaris retine. 
preretinal (pré-ret’i-nal),a. [< preretina + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the preretina. 
prerevolutionary ο ik oe ae aaa a. 
[<pre- + revolution + -ary. Cf. revolutionary. ] 
Prior to a revolution; specifically, prior to the 
American revolution. 
prerima (pré-ri’mii), π. [NL. prerima, < L. 
prez, before, + rima, a cleft, fissure: see rima.] 
An extension of the rima in advance of the 
porta in some animals, as dipnoans. 


The rima (prerima) extends cephalad from the porta [in 
Ceratodus). Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 140. 


[ς prerima + -al.] 


prerogative (prée-rog’a-tiv), a and π. [I. a. ¢ 
L. prerogatwus, that is asked before, ς prero- 
gatus, pp. of prerogare, ask before fenothery, 
< pre, before, + rogare, ask: see rogation. : 
n. =F. prérogative = Sp. Pg. It. prerogativa, 
ς L. prerogativa, f. (ML. al8o prerogativum, 
neut.), a previous choice or election, a sure 
sign or token, preference, privilege, preroga- 
tive; orig. centuria prerogativa, the tribe or 
century that was asked first for its opinion (ac- 
cording to lot, in the Roman vote by comitia); 
fem. of prerogativus, that is asked before: see 
above.] I. a. 1+. Called upon to vote first; 
having the right to vote first. 
This foredome and choise of the prerogative centurie all 


the rest followed after, and by their suffrages confirme. 
Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 601. 


2+. Entitled to precedence; superior. 


The affirmative hath the prerogative illation, and bar- 
bara engrosseth the powerful demonstration. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i.,7. 


3. Pertaining to, characteristic of, or held by 
prerogative or privileged right. 
Why should we 

Tax the prerogative pleasures of our prince, 


Whom he shall grace, or where bestow his favours? 
Beau, and Fl. (Ὁ, Faithful Friends, i. 1. 


The abbot of Tavistock . . . was in the fifth year of 
Henry VIII. made a spiritual lord of parliament by letters 
patent, This is said to have been a unique exercise of 
prerogative power. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 430. 


Prerogative. court, in Eng. law, an ecclesiastical court 
established for the trial of all testamentary cases where 
the deceased possessed at death goods above the value of 
five pounds in each of two or more dioceses, and conse- 
quently where the diocesan courts could not possess ju- 
risdiction. Such a court existed both in the province of 
Canterbury and in thatof Armagh. This jurisdiction was 
transferred in 1857 to the court of probate. 


The Prerogative Court and the. consistory courts lived 

on the testamen and matrimonial jurisdiction. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., Ρ. 324. 

Prerogative writs, in law, process for the commence- 
ment of certain special or extraordinary proceedings, viz. 
procedendo, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, habeas 
corpus, certiorari. 

ITI. n. 1+. The right of voting first; prece- 
dence in voting. 
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prerogative 


It hapned that the centurie of the younger sort was 
drawn out first by lot, and had the prerogative, and by 
their voices nominated T. Octacilius and M. Aimilius Re- 
gillus for consuls. Holland, tr. of Livy. p. 513. 
2. A peculiar privilege; a characteristic right 
inhering in one’s nature; a special property or 
quality. 

Of the bresyle and mirobalane trees, with other innu- 
merable prerogatives and benefites whiche nature hath 
plentifully giuen to this blessed Iland, we haue spoken 
suffyciently in owr decades, 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 
[ΑΤΡΕΥ, p. 199). 
She’s free as you or I am, and may have, 
By that prerogative, a liberal choice 
In the bestowing of her love. 
Beau. and Fi., Captain, ii. 2. 
Man, whose prerogative it is to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own making. Burke, Rev. in France, 


Our fair one, in the playful exercise 

Of her prerogative — the right divine 

Of youth and beauty — bade us versif 

The legend. Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 
3. Specifically, a privilege inherent in one’s 
office or position; an official right; an exclusive 
or sovereign privilege, in theory subject to no 
restriction or interference, but practically often 
limited by other similar rights or prerogatives; 
more specifically still, the royal prerogative. 

As if those gifts had bin only his peculiar and Preroga- 


tive, intail’d upon him with his fortune to be a King. 
Milton, Likonoklastes, i. 


The king hath a prerogative to coin money without con- 
sent of parliament; but he cannot compel the subject to 
take that money, except it be sterling gold or silver, be- 
cause herein he is limited by law. 

Swift, To the People of Ireland, iv. 


A constitution where the prince is clothed with a pre- 
ibs ba phn that enables him to do all the good he hath a 
mind to, Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 


‘Rutherford says, prerogative simply means a power or 
will which is discretionary and above and uncontrolled by 
any other will; the term is frequently used to express the 
uncontrolled will of the sovereign power in the State. It 
is applied not only to the king but also to the legislative 
and judicial branches of a government, as, ‘‘ the royal pre- 
rogatives,” the “ prerogatives of parliament,” the “ preroga- 
tives of the court,” etc. 

Halleck, International Law (new ed.), I. 125. 
| 4+. Precedence; superiority in power, rank, or 
| quality. 

Then give me leave to have prerogative. 
Shak., T. of the Β., iii. 1. 6. 


Within is a country that may haue the prerogative over 
the most pleasant places knowne, for large and pleasant 
navigable Rivers. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 114. 


5. In New Jersey, a court held by the chancel- 
lor sitting as ordinary in probate and similar 
causes.—Royal prerogative, that special preéminence 
which a sovereign has over all other persons, and out of 
the course of the common law, by right of regal dignity. 
In Great Britain the royal prerogative includes the right 
of sending and receiving ambassadors, of making treaties, 
and (theoretically) of making war and concluding peace, 
of summoning Parliament, and of refusing assent to a 
| bill, with many other political, judicial, ecclesiastical, etc., 
| privileges. The royal prerogative is usually exercised by 
| delegation, and only in a few cases (as the conferring of 
honors) in person.=Syn, 2 and 3, Immunity, etc. See 

privilege. i; ἱ | 
prerogative (pré-rog’a-tiv), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
prerogatived, ppr. prerogativing. [< prerogative, 

π.] To endow with a prerogative. 

Yet, ’tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogatived are they less than the base. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 274. 
prerogatively (pré-rog’a-tiv-li), adv. By ex- 
“elusive or peculiar privilege. Jmp. Dict. 
prest, ». and v. A Middle English form of 
press\, 

pres, An abbreviation (a) of present; (b) [cap.] 
of President. 

presa (pra‘zi), n. ([It., a taking: see prizel.] 
In a musical canon, a mark to indicate the point 
at which the successive voice-parts are to take 
up the theme; a lead. It has various shapes, 

~as D +, XX ete. 

presacral (pré-sa’kral), a. [< L. pre, before, 
+ NL. sacrum; see sacral.|.. Preceding the 
sacrum in the spinal column; situated in front 
of the sacral vertebra, as a vertebra; lumbar. 

The lumbar region contains the pre-sacral group of ver- 


tebree, which have only short, ribs. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 434. 


presage (pré-saj’), v.; pret. and pp. presaged, 
ppr. presaging. [< OF. presagier = Sp. Pg. pre- 
sagiar (< ML.*presagiare,< L. presagium, a pres- 
age) = It. presagire, < L. presagire, feel or per- 
ceive beforehand, presage, foreshow (also LL. 
resagare, < L. presagus, foreshowing, presag- 
ing),< pre, before, + sagire, feel: see sagacious. | 


I. trans. 1. To foreshow or foretoken; signify 2. A foretelling; prediction. 
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The o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine. 
Shak., A, and C., i. 2. 49. 
Hippocrates wisely considered dreams as they presaged 
alterations in the body. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
A sound in air presag’d approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain, 
Parnell, The Hermit, 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 
W hittier, Snow-Bound, 


2. To have a presentiment or prophetic im- 
pression of; forebode. 


My mind presageth happy gain and conquest. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 71. 
“Dishonour!” then my soul is cleft with fear ; 
1 half presage my misery; say on. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iii. 3. 
With heavy hearts presaging nothing good. 
William Morris, Warthly Paradise, 11. 22. 
3. To foretell; predict; caleulate beforehand. 


I see that come to pass which I presaged in the begin- 
ning. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


presbyteratea 
Ο, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my spealing breast. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxiii. 
presagiet,”. [ς Τι. presagiwm, a presage: see 
presage, π.] Same as presage. 
Thinke thou this is a presagie of God’s fearce wrath to thee, 
If that thou cleave not to his woord, and eke repentant be. 
Stubbes, Two Examples (1581). (Nares.) 

presagioust, a. [< presage (L. presagium) + 
-ous.| Ominous; presageful. 

Some supernatural cause sent me strange visions, which 
being confirmed with presagious chances, I had gone to 
Delphos, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

presanctify (pré-sangk’ ti-fi), 0. t.; pret. and pp. 
presanctified, ppr. presanctifying. [< pre- + 
sanctify.) To consecrate beforehand.—Liturgy 
or Mass of the Presanctified. See liturgy. f, 

presandet,7. A Middle English form of present?. 

presartorial (pré-siir-t0’ri-al), α. [< L. pre, 
before, + sartor, a tailor: see sartorial.] Be- 
fore the age of tailoring; previous to the use of 
fashioned garments. 

Bran had its prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of 
Adam its martyrs, tailored impromptu from the tar-pot of 
incensed neighbors, and sent forth to illustrate the “fea- 
thered Mercury ” as defined by Webster and Worcester. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 193. 

presbyope (pres’bi-op), 7. [< NL. presbyopia.] 

One who is affected with presbyopia; one who 
is long-sighted; a presbyte. 

‘presbyopia (pres-bi-0’pi-i), n. [NL., < Gr. πρέσ- 
βυς, old, + oy, eye.] Diminished power of ac- 
commodation for near objects, incident to ad- 
vancing years, and due to progressive loss of 
elasticity in the crystalline lens. 

presbyopic (pres-bi-op’ik), a. [« presbyopia + 
-ic.] Pertaining to presbyopia; affected with 
presbyopia; old-sighted. 
resbyopy (pres’bi-0-pi), x. [ς NL. presbyopia.] 
Same as presbyopia. 

Presbypithecus (pres’bi-pi-thé’kus), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. πρέσβυς, old, "Ἔ πίθηκος, ΑΠ ape.|} A syno- 
nym of Semnopithecus. Trouessart, 1879. 

presbyte (pres’bit), ». [= F. presbyte = Sp. 
présbita, présbite = Pg. presbyta = It. presbita, 
presbite, < Gr. πρεσβύτης, an old man, < πρέσβυς, 
old. Cf. presbyter.] A person affected with 
presbyopia. 

presbyter (pres’bi-tér), η. [= F. f «δν... _ 
Be: presbitero = Pg. presbytero = D. presbyter, 
< LL. presbyter, an elder, esp. an elder or pres- 
byterin the church, < Gr. πρεσβύτερος, an elder, 
prop. adj., older, compar. of πρέσβυς, old. Cf. 
priest, derived through AS,, and prester1, de- 
rived through OF ., from the same ult. souree. ] 
1. An elder; a priest; specifically, in hierar- 
chie churches, a minister of the second order, 
between the bishop and the deacon. 

They that speak ingeniously of: Bishops and Presbyters 
say that a Bishop is a great Presbyter, and, during the 


time of his being Bishop, above a Presbyter. 
» Selden, Vable-Talk, p. 27. | 


Epyscopacy, as it is taken for an Order in the Church 
above a Presbyter, or, as wee commonly name him, the 
Minister of a Congregation, is either of Divine constitu- 
tion or of humane. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


New Presbyter is but Old Priest. writ large. 
Milton, New Forcers of Conscience, 1. 20, 
2t. [cap.] A Presbyterian. ' [Rare.] 
And presbyters have their jackpuddings too. S. Butler. 
3. In zodl., a monkey of the genus Presbytes. 
presbyteral (pres-bit’ér-al), a. [= F. presby- 
téral = Sp. presbiteral = It. presbiterale, per- 
taining to the priesthood; as presbyter + -al.] 
Relating to a presbyter or presbytery; presby- 
terial. 
There is no indication that he [Ignatius] is upholding 
the episcopal against any other form of Church govern- 


ment, as, for instance, the presbyteral. 
Bp. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, I. 396. 


It is quite probable that the members of the presbyteral 
college distributed the various duties of their office among 
themselves according to their respective talents, tastes, 
experience, and convenience. 

Schaf,, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 61. 

presbyterate (pres-bit’ér-at), ». [= Sp. pres- 

biterado, presbiterato = Pg. presbyterado, pres- 

byterato = It. presbiterato, ς LL. presbyteratus, 

the office of a presbyter, < presbyter, a presby- 

ter: see presbyter.) 1. The office or station of 
a presbyter. | 

The presbyterate, as a distinct order from the ordinary 
office of apostleship, is not of Divine institution. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΠ. 158. 
2. A presbytery. 

Meetings of the bishop and the presbyterate of every dio- 
cese, the oldest and simplest form of ecclesiastical organi- 
‘sation. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 

presbyterated (pres-bit’ér-d-ted), a. [< pres- 
[< presage, v..+-erl.] byterate + -ed2.] Organized with a govern- 


Hear 
What I presage with understanding clear. 
Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, v. 1. 


Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
oldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 209. 


41. To point out. 
Then seek this path that I to thee presage, 
Which after all to heaven shall thee send. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. x. 61. 
“oP 3. Predict, Prophesy, etc. See foretell. 
1. intrans, To have a presentiment of the 
future; have foreknowledge. 
What power of mind, 
ForeSeeing or presaging, . . . could have fear’d 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
Milton, Ῥ. L., i. 627. 
- “That by certain signs we may presage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, i. 463. 
presage (pres’aj or pré’saj; formerly also pré- 
saj’), n [< OF. presage, F. présage = Sp. Pg. 
It. presagio, < L. presagium, a presentiment, a 
pe < presagire, feel or perceive before- 
and: see presage, v.] 1. Something which 
foreshows, portends, or gives warning of a fu- 
ture event; a prognostic; an omen. 
Meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. | 
Shak., κ. John, iii. 4. 158. 
He had before him the sad presage of his ill success. 
Milton, Likonoklastes, v. 
They [violent storms] give certain Presages of their be- 
ing at hand several hours before they come. 
Dampier, Voyages, 11. iii. 60. 
2. A foreboding; apresentiment; afeeling that 
something is to happen; a prophetic impres- 
8100. 


The sad augurs mock their own presage.’ 
Shak., Sonnets, ον]. 
She. will call 
That three-days-long presageful gloom of yours 
No presage, but the same mistrustful m 
That makes you seem less noble than yourself. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


8. Foreknowledge; prescience. 


If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life. 
Milton, 8. Α., 1. 1887. 
Many a famous man and woman, town 
And landskip, have I heard of, after seen 
The dwarfs of presage. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


4. Prophetie significance or import. 
This dreadful Conflict is of dire Presage ; 
Begone, and fly from Jove’s impending Rage. 
ongreve, Semele, i. 1. 
=Syn. 1, Sign, Augury, etc. See omen and foretell. 
presageful (pres’aj-ful or pré-saj‘fil), α. [< 
presage, n., + -ful.] 1. Full of presage; pro- 
phetic; ominous. 
It comes to us like the first sounding of a presageful note 
of doom, repeated more than once before the final calamity. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 227. 
2. Prophetic; foreknowing. 


Ev’n such a wave, but not so pleasurable 

Dark in the glass of some presageful mood, 

Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


Johnson had not that fine sensitiveness to the political 
atmosphere which made Burke presageful of coming tem- 
pest. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 353. 


presagement (pré-saj’ment), ». [< presage, v. 
+-ment.) 1, A foreboding; omen} presage. 


I have spent some enquiry whether he had any ominous 
presagement before his end, 
Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 234. 


beforehand, as by an omen or prognostic; give presager (pré-sa’jér), 1. 
warning of. One who presages or foretells; a prophet. 


ment by elders or presbyters. 





presbyterated 


He asserts that a presbyterated society of the faithful 
hath within itself a compleat power of. self-reformation, 
or, if you will, of self-preservaiion, and may within itself 
manage its own choices of officers and censures of delin- 
quents. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., v. 2. 

presbyteress (pres’bi-tér-es), n. [ς ML. pres- 
byterissa, presbiterissa, fem. of L. presbyter, pres- 
byter: see presbyter and -ess.] 1. In the early 
church, one of the elder women in the order 
of widows, presiding among these, and having 
authority to teach.—2, In the early church, 
and.in the medieval church, a priest’s wife, 
especially one living apart from her husband; 
a priest’s widow; later, a priest’s concubine. 

Marianus sayth she was a presbyteresse, or a priestes 

leman. is ik Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 

presbyterial (pres-bi-té’ri-al), a. [< presbytery 
(ML. presbyterium) + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
presbyters or a presbytery; pertaining to goy- 
ernment by presbyteries. 


The new fancied sceptre of lay presbyterial power. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 1. 


About the manner and order of this government, whe- 
ther it ought to be Presbyteriall or Prelaticall, such end- 
lesse question, or rather uproare, is arisen in this land. 

Milton, Church-Government, Pref, 
presbyterially (pres-bi-té’ri-al-i), adv. After 
the manner of a presbytery; according to Pres- 
» byterianism. : tS 
Presbyterian (pres-bi-té’ri-an), @.and 2. [=F. 
presbytérien = Sp. It. presbiteriano = Pg. pres- 
byteriano = G. Dan. presbyterian-er = Sw. pres- 
byterian, < NL. presbyterianus, μπε to a 


presbytery or to presbyters,< ML. presbyterium, 
a presbytery, Li. presbyter, a ο: see 
presbytery, presbyter.| I, a, Of or pertaining 


to ecclesiastical government by elders or by 


presbyteries. The word is specially used to note the 
various religious bodies which adopt the Presbyterian 
form of church government (see Presbyterianism), and 
hold a more or less modified form of Calvinism: Among 
the leading Presbyterian churches are the following: (1) 
The established Church of Scotland, formed in 1560 under 
the leadership of Knox; it prepared the First Book of Dis- 
cipline in 1560, the Second Book of Discipline in 1581, and 
was formally established by the government in 1592, It 
was temporarily replaced by episcopacy during the period 
1661-89. Later events were secessions leading to the for- 
mation of various bodies in the eighteenth century (Seces- 
sion Church in 1733, Relief Church in 1761) and of the Free 
Church in 1843. See Covenanter,2. (2) The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Its first pres- 
bytery was founded in 1705. After a temporary. dis- 
ruption, the first General Assembly met in 1789. In 1838 
the church split on theology and the antislavery ques- 
tion. (See New School, Old School.) The two wings were 
reunited in 1870. It numbers about 1,400,000 members. 
(3) The Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern). This body seceded from the Old School Presby- 
terian Church in 1861 0n the establishment of the Con- 
federacy, and during the period 1861-5 it had the title 
of General Assembly of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. It numbers about 300,000 members. Other bodies, 
besides the Free Church of Scotland (see free), and those 
mentioned below, are the Reformed Presbyterian Churches 
in the United States, the Welsh Presbyterian Church, the 
Presbyterian Churches of England, Canada, Ireland, etc. 
—Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a Presbyterian 
body which seceded from the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and was developers from the Cumberland 
presbytery in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1810. It was 
reunited May 24, 1906.—New School Presbyte- 
rian Church, that wing of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States which in 1838 separated from the other 
branch. It held pronounced views against slavery, and was 
regarded as less conservative in theology.—Old School 
Presbyterian Church, that wing of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States which held more conservative 
viewsregarding slavery and Calvinism. The Southern Pres- 
byterian Church seceded from it in 1861, and the remainder 
united with the New School Presbyterians in 1870.— Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. See Cameronian, n., 1, 
and Covenanter, 2,—United Presbyterian Church. (a) 
A Scottish church formed by the union of the United Se- 
cession Church and the Relief Church (see above) in 1847. 
In 1900 it united with the majority of the Free Church 
of Scotland to form the United Free Church of Scotland. 
(0) A church in the United States formed in ao 
he coalition of various bodies. It numbers over 136, 
members. 


II. . One who holds to the system of Pres- 
byterianism; a member of any of the Presby- 
terian churches. 

Presbyterianism (pres-bi-té’ri-an-izm),n. [= 
F. presbytérianisme = Sp. presbiterianismo = 
Pg. presbyterianismo ; as Presbyterian + -ism. ] 
The system of church government by elders or 


by presbyteries. The essential features of church 
government in Presbyterianism are—the equality of the 
clergy, the identification of the apostolic presbyter with 
the bishop, the division of elders into teaching elders (or 
ministers) and ruling or lay elders, the government of each 
local church by its session, composed of pastor and ruling 
elders, and the subordination of sessions to a presbytery, 
of presbyteries to asynod, and of synods to a general assem- 
bly. In the Dutch Reformed Church, which adopts Presby- 
terianism, the bodies corresponding to session, presbytery, 
synod, and general assembly are consistory, classis, synod, 
and general synod. This system of church government is 
opposed to episcopacy on one side and to congregational- 
ism and independency on the other. It was developed in 
the sixteenth century by Calvin and other reformers, and 
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was adopted in Geneva and by the reformers in France, 
Scotland, etc. It supplanted episcopacy for a short time 
in England, in the period of the Civil War and Common- 
wealth. Presbyterianism is the predominating form of 
church government in Scotland, and prevails extensively 
in the Netherlands, in the United States, and in Ireland 
and other parts of the British empire. — 

Presbyterianize (pres-bi-té’ri-an-iz), v. ἐκ; 
pret. and pp. Presbyterianized, ppr. Presbyteri- 
anizing. |< Presbyterian + -ize.] To render 
Presbyterian. 

The Massachusetts churches . . . have always resisted 
the efforts . . . to presbyterianize them. 

Andover Rev., VII. 536. 
Presbyterianly (pres-bi-té’ri-an-li), adv. After 
the manner of Presbyterians. 

This person, tho’ presbyterianly affected, yet he had the 
king’s ear as much as any other person. 

Wood, Athens Oxon., IT. 
Presbyterismt (pres’bi-tér-izm), n. [< presby- 
ter + -ism.|] Same as Presbyterianism. 

It looks not at all like Bopety that Presbyterism was dis- 
dained by the king; hisfather had taught him that it was 
a sect so perfidious that he found more faith among the 
Highlanders. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 197. (Davies.) 

presbyterium (pres-bi-té’ri-um), ”.; pl. presby- 
teria (-i). [NL. (ML.), ¢ Gr. eal 8 
council of elders: see presbytery.) Same as 
presbytery, 5. 

ροκοκό μν (pres’ bi-tér-ship), n. [< presbyter 
+ -ship.} The office or rank of a presbyter. 

presbytery (pres’bi-ter-i), ».; pl. presbyteries 
(-iz). [= F. presbytére = Sp. presbiterio = Pg. 
presbyterio = It. presbiterio, a presbytery, par- 
sonage, < ML. presbyterium, a council of elders, 
part of a church in which the eldeys sit, the 
function of a presbyter or priest, ete., ς Gr. 
πρεσβυτέριον, a body of elders, « πρεσβύτερος, 
πρέσβυς, an elder: see presbyter.] 1. A body of 
presbyters or elders in the Christian church; 
the body or class of presbyters taken collec- 
tively. 

Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Strictly speaking, any body of elders is a Presbytery. 

N. A. Rev., CX LIT. 551. 
2. In churches holding the Presbyterian form 
of government, a judicatory which ranks next 
above the session and below the synod. In the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States its composition 
and powers are thus defined in its Form of Government: 
“A presbytery consists of all ministers, and one ruling elder 
from each congregation, within a certain district. ... The 
Presbytery has power to receive and issue appeals from 
church-sessions, and references brought before them in an 
orderly manner; to examine and license candidates for 
the holy ministry; to ordain, install; remove, and judge 
ministers; toexamineand approve or censure the records 
of church-sessions ; to resolve questions of doctrine or 
discipline seriously and reasonably proposed ; to condemn 
erroneous opinions which injure the purity or peace of 
the church; to visit particular churches, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into their state and redressing the evils 
that may have arisen in them; to unite or divide congre- 
gations, at the request of the people, or to form and re- 
ceive new congregations ; and, in general, to order what- 


ever pertains {ο the spiritual welfare of the churches un- 
der their care.” 


3. The ecclesiastical district or division under 
the jurisdiction of a presbyter.—4, [cap.] The 
Presbyterian polity. 
The question between Episcopacy and Presbytery. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 60. 
5. Inarch., the part of the church appropriated 
to the clergy; im the early church, and in the 
Greek Church, the space between the altar and 
apse, or the whole sanctuary; afterward, the 
space near the altar, or the sedilia; in later 
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Choir and Presbytery of Gloucester Cathedral, England, looking east. 


medieval and modern use, the space in a eathe- 
dral or large church (often raised) between the 
choir and the altar; less strictly, the choir or 
chancel. Also presbyterium. See diagram under 
cathedral. 


prescind 


The enclosure of the choir was kept low, so as not to 
hide the view of the raised presbytery, or to prevent the 
congregation from witnessing the more sacred mysteries 
of the faith which were there performed by the higher 
order of clergy. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 407. 
6. A clergyman’s house; a parsonage. [Ro- 
man Catholic use. ] 

Presbytes (pres-bi’téz), π. [NL., < Gr. πρεσ- 
βύτης, an old man: see presbyte.] A genus of 
semnopithecine or sacred monkeys: synony- 
mous with Semnopithecus. 

prescapula, prescapula (pré-skap’i-li), π.; pl. 
prescapule, prescapule (-le). [NL. prescapu- 
ία, 11, pre, before, + scapula, shoulder-blade: 
see scapular.] That part of the scapula which 
is anterior to (cephalad of) its spine or median 
axis: opposed to postscapula. In man the pre- 
scapula corresponds to the supraspinatus fossa. 

prescapular (pré-skap’a-lir),a.andn. [< NL. 
Μπο κ] < prescapula: see prescapula. | 
. a. Situated in front of the long axis of the 
shoulder-blade; noting a section of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade in advance of the spine; su- 
praspinous, with reference to the scapula: the 
opposite of postscapular: as, the prescapular 
fossa. See cut under omosternum. 

II, x. The prescapularis or supraspinatus 
muscle. 

prescapularis (pré-skap-i-la’ris), n.; pl. pre- 
scapulares (-réz). [NL. prescapularis: see pre- 
scapular.|] The muscle of the prescapular or su- 
praspinous aspect of the scapula; the supraspi- 
natus. Coues. 

prescenet (pre’sén), ». [< L. pre, before, + 
scena, scene.] <A preliminary scene; a pro- 
logue; an induction. 

Profan’d with mischiefs, the Pre-Sczne of Hell 
To cursed Creatures that ’gainst Heav’n rebell. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
prescience (pre’shiens), ». [< ME. prescience, 
< OF. prescience, F. prescience = Sp. Pg. pre- 
sciencia = It. prescienza, < LL. prescientia, fore- 
knowledge, < L. prescien(t-)s, ppr. of prescire, 
know beforehand: see prescient.] Foreknow- 
ledge; previous. knowledge; knowledge of 
events before they take place; foresight. 
And certes, if I hadde prescience 
Your wil to know er ye your lust me tolde, 
I wolde it doon withouten necligence. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 608, 
a my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 180. 

The most exact calculator has no prescience that some- 
what incalculable may not balk the very next moment. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 244. 

prescient (pre’shient),a. [< F. prescient = Pg. 

It. presciente,< L. prescien(t-)s, ppr. of prescire, 

know beforehand, < pre, before, + scire, know: 

see scient.] Foreknowing; having knowledge 
of events before they take place. 

Governments rarely comprehend those prescient minds 
which anticipate wants posterity canriot always supply. 

. I. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., 11. 289. 
prescientialt (pré-shi-en’shal), a. [Also pre- 
sciential ; < Li. prescientia, prescience, + -al.] 

Prescient; foreknowing. [Rare.] 

Love’s of so quick a sight that he 
Aforehand with his object is, 
And into dark Futurity 
With presciential rays doth press. 
Beaumont, Love’s Eye. 

prescientific (pré-si-en-tif’ik), a. [< pre- + 
scientific.| Existing before the scientific age; 
belonging or relating to times prior to the re- 
duction of knowledge in general, or of some 
special branch of it, to the form of science. 

Even the intellects of men of science are haunted by 
prescientijic survivals, 

Litteil'’s Living Age, March 1, 1884, p. 523. 

In the prencigncts era of medicine, a brisk traffic took 
place in these prehistoric bone deposits, as in the analo- 
gous case of Egyptian mummies. 

Sci. Amer., Ν. S., LIX. 247. 
presciently (pré’shient-li), adv. Ina prescient 
manner; with prescience. 

On this memorable day a philosophical politician might 
have presciently marked the seed-plots of events which 
not many years afterwards were apparent to all men. 

1. D' Israeli, Curios. of Lit., TV. 380. 
prescind (pré-sind’),v. [= OF. preseinder=Sp. 
Pg. preseindir = It. prescindere,< L. prescindere, 
eut off in front, < pre, before, +. scindere, slit, 
cleave: see scission.) I, trans. To separate 
from other facts or ideas for special considera- 
tion; strip of extrinsic adjuncts, especially in 
conception. 

The result of Attention, by concentrating the mind upon 

certain qualities, is... . to withdraw or abstract it from 


all else. In technical language, we are said to prescind 
the phenomena which we exclusively consider, κά pre- 





prescind 


scind, to attend, and.to abstract are merely. different but 
correlative names for the same process; and the first two 
are nearly convertible. When we are said to prescind a 
quality, we are merely supposed to attend to that pany 
exclusively. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, vii. 


If force be considered as prescinded from gravity and 
matter, and as existing only in points, or centers, what 
can this amount to but an abstract spiritual incorporeal 
force? Berkeley, Siris, § 225, 

II, intrans. To withdraw the attention: usu- 
ally with from. 

Those things which Christianity, as it prescinds from 
the interest of the Repalific, hath introduced, 

er. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 210. 


In what I am about to write I prescind entirely from all 
theological theories and religious symbols. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XLII. 72. 

prescindent (pré-sin’dent), a. [< L. prescin- 

den(t-)s, ppr. of prescindere, cut off in front: 
see prescind.] Prescinding; abstracting. 

We may, for one single act, abstract from a reward, 
which nobody who knows the prescindent faculties of the 
soul can deny. G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles. 

prescioust (pre abins), a. [<L. preseius, fore- 
knowing, < prescire, know beforehand: see 
prescient.| Prescient; foreknowing; having 
foreknowledge. 

No prescious determination of our states to come. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 11. 

Prescious of ills. Dryden, Aineid, xi. 

prescission (pré-sish’on), πα. [ς L. as if *pre- 
scissio(n-), < prescindere, cut off: see prescind. 
Cf. scission.]. The actof preseinding. [Rare.] 
prescribe (pré-skrib’), v.; pret. and pp. pre- 
scribed, ppr. prescribing. [= F. prescrire = Sp. 
prescribir = Pg. prescrever =It. prescrivere, < L. 
prescribere, write before, prefix in writing, < 
pre, before, + scribere, write: see scribe.] I. 
trans. 1+. To inscribe beforehand or in front. 

Having heard your approbation of these in their pre- 

sentment, I could not but prescribe them with your name. 
Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy and Tragedy, Ded. 
2. To lay down beforehand, in writing or other- 
wise, as a rule of action; ordain; appoint; de- 
fine authoritatively. 
For her no other termes should ever tie 
Then what prescribed were by lawes of chevalrie. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. vii. 28. 
Prescribe not us our duties. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 279. 
They may call back the sun as soon, stay. time, 


Prescribe alaw to death, as we endure this. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 4. 


Philosophers prescribe us Rules that they themselves, 
nor any Flesh and Blood, can observe. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 58. 


Mankind in ways prescribed are found, 
Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 55. 


The necessities which initiate government themselves 


prescribe the actions of government. 
Η. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 19. 
3. Specifically, to advise, appoint, or designate 
as a remedy for disease. 
Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me; 
Let’s purge this choler without letting blood: 
This we prescribe, though πιρηκαμ, 
hak., Rich, II., i. 1. 154. 
A druggist’s assistant who . . . prescribes a sharp pur- 
gative and kills the patient is found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 47. 
4. In law, to render invalid through lapse of 
time or negative prescription. 
“Could you not take up the action again?” said Mr. 
Mowbray. 
“Whew! it’s been prescribed sax or seeven years syne.” 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, viii. 
=§$yn.2. To order, command, dictate, institute, establish. 
. intrans. 1. To set rules; lay down the 
| law; dictate. 
The assuming an authority of dictating to others, anda 


) forwardness to prescribe to their opinions, is a constant 
| concomitant of this bias of our judgments. 
(Johnson. ) 


| Locke. 
| 2. To give medical directions; designate the 
remedies to be used: as, to prescribe for a pa- 
| tient in a fever. 
I will use the olive with my sword, 

Make war breed peace, make peace stint war, make each 
Prescribe to other as each other's leech. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 84. 
3. Inlaw: (a) To elaim by prescription ; claim 
a title to a thing by immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment: with for: as, to prescribe for a right of 
way, of common, or the like. (b) To become 
extinguished or of no validity through lapse of 
time, as a right, debt, obligation, and the like. 
See prescription, 3. 

Under James VI. actions for servants’ wages are to pre- 
scribe [applied to property when lost by the lapse of time] 
in three years, after which the debt can only be proved by 
writ or oath of the debtor (1579, ο, 21). 

5 Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 362. 
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It [the action of spuilzie] must be brought within three 
years in order to entitle the pursuer to violent profits, 
otherwise it prescribes in forty years. 

Encye. Brit., XXIII. 589. 

prescriber (pré-skri’ bér), . [< prescribe + 

-ΕΥ1.] One who prescribes; one who gives 

rules or directions, especially in medical treat- 
ment. 

The phisicians of the bodyes haue practicioners and 

poticaries that dooe minister theyr arte vnder them; and 


themselues are the prescribers and appoynters what it is 
that muste bee geuen to the sycke. 


J. Udall, On Luke, Pref. 
God the prescriber of order. 

Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 158. 
prescript (pré’skript, formerly also pré- 
skript’),a.andn. [< OF. prescript, F. prescrit 
= Sp. Pg. prescripto = It. preseritio; < L. pre- 
scriptus, prescribed (neut. prescriptum, some- 
thing prescribed, a copy, a precept, order, rule), 
pp. of prescribere, prescribe: see prescribe.] I. 
a. Prescribed; set down beforehand as a rule; 

ordained or appointed beforehand. 
To the intent the prescript number of the citizens should 


neither decrease nor above measure increase. | 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 5. 


Baptism is given by the element of water, and that pre- 
script form of words which the Church of Christ doth use. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 1. 


I must apologize this to the reader, that I do not con- 
demn all prescript penalties, although the argument seem 
to hold forth so much. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 257. 

II. ». 1. That which is prescribed; a regu- 
lation; direction; instruction; rule; law. 

They [Utopians] define virtue to be life ordered accord- 
ing to the prescript of nature. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 


Ne staid; till that he came with steep descent 
Unto the place where his prescript did showe. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1261. 


Do not exceed 
The prescript of this scroll. 
Shak., A. and C., iii, 8. 5. 


The Jews, by the prescript of their law, were to be mer- 
ciful to all their nation and confederates in religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 196. 
2]. Specifically, a medical direction; a pre- 
scription. 

It isnot a potion I send, but a prescript in paper, which 
the foolish patient did eat up when he read in it written, 
Take this. Rev. T. Adams, Memoir, p. xlvii. (Works, ITI.). 

prescriptibility (pré-skrip-ti-bil’i-ti), nm.  [< 
prescriptible + -ity (see -bility).]. The quality 
of being preseriptible. Story. 

prescriptible (pré-skrip’ti-bl), a. [= F. pre- 
scriptible = Sp. prescriptible = Pg. prescriptivel 
= It. prescrittibile; as prescript + -ible.] _ Prop- 
er to be prescribed; depending on or derived 
from prescription. 

If the matter were prescriptible. 

Grafton, Hen. VIII., an. 34, 
prescription (pré-skrip’shon), ». [< F. pre- 
scription = Sp. preseripcion = Pg. prescripgdo 
= It. prescrizione, ¢ L. prescriptio(n-), a writing 
before or in front, a title, preface, pretext, pre- 
cept, order, rule, law, exception, demurrer, 
ML. prescription, a prescriptive right, ete., < 
prescribere, PP prescriptus, preseribe: see pre- 
scribe.) 1. The act of prescribing or establish- 
ing by rules; that which is preseribed; direc- 
tion; preseript. 
I am thankful to you; and I'll go along 
By your prescription. Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 1. 151, 
Men who could not be brought off from the prescrip- 
tions of gentilism to the seeming impossibilities of Chris- 
ti Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 181. 
2. In med., a statement, usually written, of the 
medicines or remedies to be used by a patient, 
and the manner of using them. 
My reason, the physician to my love, 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me. ' Shak., Sonnets, cxlvii. 


3. In law, a personal use or possession suffi- 
ciently long continued to secure to one or more 
persons a title or right as against others; the 
effect on rights of persons of the immemorial or 


. . 


prescriptionist (pré-skrip’shon-ist), n. 


presence 


We are intolerant of everything that is not simple, un- 
biassed by prescription, liberal as the wind. . 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 297. 


Hence, more specifically —(a) The acquisition of a right 
or title by such enjoyment, called sometimes positive or 
acquisitive prescription. 

Some gentlemen doe hold that dignitie [nobility] by pre- 
scription, not hauing other proofe then that they and their 
ancestors were called Gentlemen time out of minde. 

Segar, Honor, p. 227. 

When thou beginnest to sue him, he will plead prescrip- 
tion: . . . Itis mine, it shall be mine, because it hath been 
mine. Rev. T, Adams, Works, IT. 41. 


The Lucquese plead prescription for hunting in one of 
the Duke’s forests that lies upon their frontiers. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 493. 


The institution called Usucapion or (in modern times) 
Prescription, the acquisition of ownership by continuous 
possession, lay at the root of the ancient Roman law, 
whether of persons or of things. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 315. 


(6) The loss of a right or title by suffering another to en- 
joy it, or by neglecting to assert it: called sometimes nega- 
tive prescription. 

And unless ye get your thumb-nail on them ων 
in the very nick ο’ time, ye may dine ona dish of prescrip- 
tion, and sup upon an absolvitor. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, viii. 
Barons by prescription. See baron, 1.—Prescription 
Act (sometimes called Lord Tenterden’s Act), an English 
statute (2 and 3 William IV., c. 71) by which uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of an easement for twenty years (forty 
at the most) under claim of right was made a bar {ο ad- 
verse claims, in lieu of requiring reference to immemorial 
usage.— Title by prescription, a title based solely ona 
showing that the claimant and those under whom he 
claims have immemorially been in the habit of enjoying 
that which he claims, _ 


prescription-glass (pré-skrip’shon-glas), η. 1. 


A glass. vessel, with measures, as of a table- 
spoonful, teaspoonful, ete., marked on it.—2. 
A spectacle-glass or lens made according to an 
oculist’s prescription. 

The lens-grinding room ... . is devoted almost exclu- 


sively to making what are known as prescription glasses, 
Sct. Amer., Ν. 8., LVIII. 259. 


[< pre- 
scription + -ist.] One who makes up or com- 
pounds a medical prescription. 
The apparent deterioration was due to the dishonesty of 
the retail druggist or prescriptionist. 
Sanitarian, XVIII. 427. 


prescriptive (pré-skrip’tiv), a. [=F. prescriptif 


= It. prescrittivo, < LL. prescriptivus, pertain- 
ing to a prescript, < L. prescriptus, pp. of pre- 
seribere, prescribe: see prescribe.}] 1. Arising 
from established usage or opinion; customary. 


Emigrations for conquest, for gold, for very restlessness 
of spirit—if they grow towards an imperial issue, have 
all thusa prescriptive and recognized ingredient of heroism. 

R. Choate, Addresses, p. 90. 

They were prepared to strip the church of its power, and 
royalty of its prescriptive sanctity. 

’ Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 383. 


2. Specifically, in law, pertaining to, resulting 
from, or based upon preseription. 


Yon tall Tower, 
Whose cawing occupants with joy proclaim . 
Prescriptive title to the shattered pile. 
- Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 47. 


It [the right of self-taxation] was in full exercise from 
the early years of Edward I., and accordingly was strong 
enough in prescriptive force to resist his attempts to in- 
corporate the clergy as an estate of parliament, 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 396. 


prescutal (pré-ski’tal), a. [< prescutum + -al.] 


Of or pertaining to the prescutum.. 


preset, v. and. ».. An obsolete variant of press1, 
preseancet (pré’sé-ans),”. [< OF. preseance, F. 


préséance, precedence, < ML. presidentia, lit. a 
sitting before, ς L. presidere, sit before: see 
presidence. Cf. séance.] Privilege or priority 
of place in sitting. | 

The ghests . . . may for their discreete judgement in 
precedence and preseance read a lesson to our ciuilest 
gentry. 4. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 71. 


preseeing. A misreading of foreseeing, in Ley- 


ceester Corr. (Camden). Ἁ. 6. D. 


You should have cuploved some other in the journey, 
which I had no reason affect much, preseeing well 
enough how thankless it would be. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I, 443, note 4. 


long-continued.and uninterrupted enjoyment of preselect (pré-sé-lekt’), ο. t. [« pre- + select.] 
a thing, as a right of way or of common, by one To select beforehand. 


person or class or succession of persons rather presemilunar (pré-sem-i-la’niir), a. [ζ pre- + 


than by another or others: as, to acquire pos- 
session of a thing by prescription. After uninter- 
rupted enjoyment for thirty, and in many cases for twenty 
years, a prima facie title arises by prescription to the thing 
enjoyed. 

Those honours, and that worship, he has held in the 
Christian church by a prescription of fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen hundred years. Waterland, Works, II. 202. 


Can any length of acquiescence turn a wrong thing into 
a right one; any length of prescription turn an abuse into 
aright? Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 22. 


presemina]l (pré-sem’i-nal), a. 


presence 


semilunar.| Anterior to the semilunar lobe of 


the cerebellum.— presemilunar lobe, the posterosu- 
perior lobe of the cerebellum. 


[< pre- + semi- 
nal.| Prior, to insemination or fecundation: 
as, the preseminal state of an ovum. Also pre- 
seminal. 

(prez ens), nm. [< ME. presence, < OF. 
presence, Β.. présence = Sp. presencia = Pg. pre- 
senca = It. presenza, presenzia, < Li. presentia, 


presence 


a being before, in view, or at hand, present, < 
presen(t-)s, being before or at hand: see pres- 
ent.] 1. The state of being present; the state 
of being in a certain place, and not in some 
other place; being, continuance, or stay in a 
certain place: as, the presence of a planet in a 
particular part of its orbit; specifically, the 
state of being near the speaker or writer or in 
some place upon which his thought is directed. 

The fields appeared covered with people and Baskets, to 


tempt vs on shore; but nothing was to be had without his 
_ presence. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 218. 


Thy absence hath been very long in my conceit, and thy 
presence much desired. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 431. 


The rich, . . . intent 
On pleasure, haunt the capital, and thus 
To all the violence of lawless hands 
Resign the scenes their presence might protect. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 592. 


2. Companionship; attendance; company; so- . 


ciety. 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of 
his presence saved them. Isa. lxiii. 9. 


To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And 111 request your presence. 


Shak., Macbeth, tii. 1:15. - 


Tf he see you himselfe, his presence is the worst visitation ; 
for if he cannot heale your sicknes, he will bee sure to 
helpe it. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Meere Dull Phisitian. 

Pheebe’s presence, and the contiguity of her fresh life to 
his blighted one, was usually all that he required. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 


3. Immediate neighborhood or vicinity; close 
proximity. 
Full many a noble war-song had he sung 


E’vn in the presence of an enemy’s fleet. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


4. The state of being face to face with a great 
personage or with a superior. 


The shepherd Dorus answered with such a trembling 
voice .. . that it was some sport to the young ladies, 
thinking it want of education which made him so discoun- 
tenanced with unwonted presence. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 


They rise to their husbands, and stand while they are 
in presence. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 


5. An assembly, particularly of persons of 
rank; a noble company. 


Being so old a man, it was likely that he knew most of 
any man in that presence and company. : 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Here is like to be a good presence of Worthies. 
Shak., L. L, L., v. 2. 536. 


6. Personality; the sum of the qualities of an 
individual; personage. 


Lord of thy presence and no land beside. « 
Shak., K. John, i, 1. 137. 


Slowly passed that august Presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street. 
Whittier, The Sycamores. 


7. Aspect; appearance; demeanor; mien; air. 


Affable grace, speeche eloquent, and wise ; 

Stately presence, suche as becometh one 

Whoe seemes to rule realmes by her lookes alone. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, viii. 


Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Shak., Sonnets, x. 


1 am the neatliest-made gallant i’ the company, and 
have the best presence. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


Nay, nay, God wot, so thou wert nobly born, 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, 


8. An apparition; a vision; a specter. 


A deadly silence step by step increased, 

Until it seemed a horrid presence there, 

And not a man but felt the terror in his hair, 
Keats, Lamia, ii. 


The only other time he was conscious of a presence was, 
he told me, one day when, coming out of one of the rooms 
on the upper lobby, he felt as if some person brushed 
closely by Piisai but he saw nothing. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 111. 


9. A presence-chamber. 


Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 86. 


The next chamber within it, which is the Presence, is 
very faire. Coryat, Crudities, I. 32. 
The rest of ye apartments are rarely gilded and carv’d, 
wth some good modern paintings. In the presence hang 3 
huge branches of chrystal. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 18, 1649. 


Doctrine of the real presence, the doctrine that the 
body and blood of Christ are present in the eucharist. 
This view is held by the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Churches, and in a modified form by the Anglican Church. 
The Roman Catholic position is thus defined: ‘‘In the au- 

ust sacrament of the holy Eucharist, after the consecra- 
fion of the bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, true 
God and man, is truly, really, and substantially contained 
under the species of those sensible things.” (Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, Session XITI., Chap. I.) The 
High-church view is thus stated: ‘‘That the Body and 
Blood of Christ exist in those elements is as much the 
belief of the English Church as of the Latin and Greek 
Churches.” (Blunt; Dict. Theol., p. 761.) 
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A sacramental or a hyperphysical change no English 
churchman who believes the Real Presence as his Church 
teaches could hesitate to accept. Pusey, Kirenicon, p. 33. 
Doctrine of the virtual presence, the doctrine that 
Christ is present in the eucharist in such a manner that 
communicants receive the virtue or power and benefits of 
his body and blood, but not his real body and blood them- 
selves.— Hearing in presence. See hearing.—In pres- 
ence of, in law, being bodily so near another, who is con- 
scious of the fact, as to be within the means of observation. 
If a person is sleeping, an act done in the same place is not 
considered as done in his presence.— Presence of mind, 
a calm, collected state of the mind, with its faculties 
ready at command, enabling a person to speak or act with- 
out disorder or embarrassment when taken by surprise; 
quickness in meeting the exigencies of sudden and trying 
occasions. 

The — the— tremor of my passion entirely takes away 
my presence of mind. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 

Asa soldier he [Charles I.] was feeble, dilatory, and mis- 
erably wanting, not in personal courage, but in the pres- 
ence of mind which his station required. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

At the twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, 
as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and 
power of attack or defence. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, v. 


To be in presence, to be present. 


If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence, 
Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 1151. 
presence-chamber (prez’ens-cham’bér),n, The 
room in which a great personage receives his 
guests, or those entitled to come before him; a 
hall of state. 
The heaven of heavens, the presence chamber of God 
himself, expects the presence of our bodies, 
ne, Sermons, xii. 


By the hands of these [silversmiths] . . . he finished 
his presence-chamber in a manner truly admirable. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 633. 


presence-room (prez’ens-rém), n Same as 
presence-chamber. 
That morning in the presence room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
presensation (pré-sen-si’shon), η. [< pre- + 
sensation.| A sensation anticipatory of a fu- 
ture sensation; a sensation due to imagining 
an object which is expected to produce a simi- 
lar sensation through the channels of external 
sense. [Rare.] 

That plenitude of happiness that has been reserved for 
future times, the presage and presensation of it, has in all 
ages been a very great joy and triumph to all holy men 
and prophets. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ii. 

presension (pré-sen’shon), . [Also, erroneous- 
ly, presention ; < Li. presensio(n-), a foreboding, 
presensus, pp. of presentire, feel or perceive 
beforehand: see presentient.| 1. A direct per- 
ception of the future; a presentiment. 
Natural [divination] is, when the mind hath a presention 


by an internal power, without the inducement of a sign. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 208. 


The hedgehog, whose presention of winds is so exact that 
it stoppeth the north or southern hole of its nest. 
‘ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Etr., iii. 10. 


There is, saith Cicero, an ancient opinion . . . that 
there is among men a certain divination, which the Greeks 
call prophecy (or inspiration)— that is, a presension and 
knowledge of future things. Barrow, Works, II. ix. 


2. An anticipation; a presensation. 


We shall find ourselves in a heaven upon earth, and 
each act of virtue will be a presention and foretaste of the 
joys of a celestial life. Scott, Christian Life, i. 4. 


I have a prescension of a grand royal meaning which 
some day will be revealed to me, 
E. H. Sears, Fourth Gospel. 


present! (prez’ent), a andn. [ς ME. present, 
< OF. present, ΕΙ. présent = Sp. Pg. It. presente, 
< L. presen(t-)s, ppr..of preesse, be before, in 
view, or at hand, be present, ς pre, before, + 
esse, be: see essence, be1, and ef. absent.| IT, a. 
1. Being or abiding, as a person, in this or any 
specified place; being in view or immediately 
at hand: opposed to absent. 
These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present 
with you. John xiv. 25. 


So, either by thy picture or my love, 
Thyself away art present still with me. 
Shak., Sonnets, xlvii. 


I will send word withynne a moneth day 
Vnto your prince, where euer he be present, 
All vtterly the fyne of myn entente. 
Generydes (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 1757. 


What could he advantage 
Your fortune, were he pret 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, i, 2. 


The temple of the Greeks was the house of a present 
deity, its cell his chamber, its statue his reality. 
J. 4. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p, 217. 


Present in this sense is often used in addressing a letter 


present 


We apprehend them by memory, whereas the present 
time and things so swiftly passe away. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 
We'll teach thee to forget, with present pleasures, 
Thy late captivity. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iv. 3. 
The description also of Hermon, as a mountain of snow, 
agrees with its present appearance, being always covered 
with it. Pococke, ription of the East, ΤΙ. i. 74. 
_ If we compare the present state of France with the state 
in which she was forty years ago, how vast a change for 
the better has taken place! Macaway, Mirabeau, 


3. Being now in mind. (@) Under consideration. 


T will not be negligent to put you always in remem- 
brance of these things, though ye know them, and be es- 
tablished in the present truth. 2 Pet. i. 12. 

The much greater part of them are not brought up so 
well, or accustomed to so much religion, as in the present 
instance. Law. 
(b) Actually in consciousness, 


They are never present in mind at what passes in dis- 
course. Swift, On Conversation. 
I call that clear which is present and manifest to the 
mind giving attention to it, just as we are said clearly to 
see objects when, being present to the eye looking on, they 
stimulate it with sufficient force, and it is disposed to re- 
gard them. 
Quoted in Vettch’s Int. to Descartes’s Methods, p. lv. 
4. Prompt or ready at need. 
He oft finds present helpe who does his griefe impart. 
Spenser, F. Q., IL. i. 46. 
Vouchsafe t’ afford... 
Some present speed to come and visit me. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1307. 
God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. ie-5ic* oder 
Nor could I hope, in any place but there, 
To find a god so present to my prayer. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, i. 59. 
Present money. See money.— Present tense, in gram., 
the tense of a verb which expresses action or being in the 


present time, as Latin seribo, English I write, or do write, 
or am writing. Abbreviated pres. 


IT, ». 1. Present time; time now passing. 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’ summer France. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxi. 


2. Present business; an affair in hand. 


Shall I be charged no further than this present ? 
Must all determine here? Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 42. 
3+. The money or other property a person has 
on hand. 
1Ἠ make division of my present with : 
Hold, there’s half my pl aly Shak., δν Ν., iii. 4. 380. 
4. pl. In law, a term used in a deed of convey- 
ance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other docu- 
ment, to express the document, itself; this 
present writing: as in the phrase ‘‘ Know all 
men by these «λος Ἡ (that is, by this very 
document, by the words here set down); hence, 
any writ or writing. [In this sense it is rarely 
used in the singular. ] 
Be it open and knowen apertiliche vn-to, gow, be theis 
resentes, that we fulliche vndirstondend the lettres sent 


ro g0ur Chauncrye vn-to vs. 
English Gilds (E, E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


King. What present hast thou there?.. . 
Jaq. I beseech your grace, let this letter be read. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 189. 


Romulus, after his death (as they report, or feign), sent 
a present to the Romans, that. above all they should intend 
arms, and then they should prove the greatest empire of 
the world. 
Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 


5. In gram., the present tense.—At present, at 
this time ; now. 
Which not at present having time to do. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 156. 
He is at present with his regiment. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, i, 2. 


These figures are of course between ourselves at present. 
Forster, Dickens, Lx. 


Historical present (tense), See historical, 4, 


On other points Hug disagrees with Hoffmann, especially 
with the latter’s statement that the historical present was 
to the Romans simply a preterit. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 111. 
That present, elliptically for that present time ; the time 
being; then. 

The wounds that this frost gave the commonwealth 
were for that present scarce felt. 

The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 91). 
The present, an elliptical expression for the present time. 

Men that set their hearts only upon the present. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
This present, elliptically for this present time ; now. 

We know your feare, and are in an agonie at this present 
lest you should lose that superfluity of riches and honour 
which your party usurp. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


which is to be delivered to some one either actually pres- ωμή (prez’ent), adv. [ME.,<¢ present, a.] 


ent, or near at hand, as in the same neighborhood or town. 
2. Now existing; being at this time; not past 
or future: as, the present session of Congress. 


t once; immediately; presently. 


Let me dye present in this place. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 423. 
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present? (pré-zent’),v. [< ME. presenten, ¢ OF. 
presenter, F.. présenter = Sp. presentar = Pg. 
presentear = It. presentare, ς L. presentare, 
place before, show (lit. make present), exhibit, 
present, ML. also give, < presen(t-)s, ppr. of 
preesse, be at hand: see presenti.) 1. trans. 
1. To bring or introduce into the presence of 
some one, especially of a superior; recommend 
for acquaintance; make known: as, to present 
an envoy to the king; with a reflexive pro- 

noun, to come into the presence of any one. 
Now there was aday when the sons of God came to pre- 
sent themselves before the Lord. Job i. 6. 
Let’s present him to the duke, like a Roman conqueror. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv, 2. 3. 
Ma’am, I’m an enthusiastic admirer of Darrell. You say 

he is a connection of yours? Present me to him. 

Bulwer, What will he Do with it? 

2. To show; exhibit; demonstrate ; reveal. 


She went in perill, of each noyse affeard, 
And of each shade that did it selfe present. 
Spenser, F. Ω., III. vii. 19. 


Justly to your grave ears I'll present 
How Τ did thrive in this fair lady’s love. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 124. 


An exceedingly rich needle worke, interlaced very curi- 
ously with abundance of gold and silver, that presents a 
very goodly picture of Moyses, Coryat, Crudities, I. 116. 


It is a degree towards the life of angels when we enjoy 
conversation wherein there is nothing presented but in its 
excellence. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 
3. To bring or lay before one for acceptance; 
offer as a gift, generally with formality; make 
an offer or expression of; hence, to bestow; 

ive: as, to present a ring or a book to a friend; 

present one’s compliments. 
Now goo, Sygrem, as fast as ye may spede, 
To Auferius to present hym this stede. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2894. 
I pray present my most humble Service to my good Lady. 
Howell, Letters, 1. v. 13. 
Eight jousts had been, and still 
Had Lancelot won the diamond of the year, 
With purpose to present them to the Queen 
When all were won. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
4. To approach with a gift or offering; give a 
present to; bestow a gift upon. 

The Kyngdom of Cathay marchethe toward the West 

unto the Kyngdom of Tharse; the whiche was on of the 


Kinges that cam to presente our Lord in Betheleem. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 255, 


As matching to his youth and vanity, 
I did present him with the Paris balls. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 191. 


The skill is to be generous and seem not to know it of 
κό ρ *tis done with so much ease; but a liberal block- 
ead presents his mistress as he’d give an alms. 
Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
5. To hand over ceremoniously; give in charge 
or possession, as for use or service. 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 130. 
6. Eccles., to offer or recommend to the bishop 
or ordinary as a candidate for institution. See 
presentationi, 5. 

Any clerk may be presented to a parsonage or vicarage: 
that is, the patron to whom the advowson of the church 
belongs may offer his clerk to the bishop of the diocese 
to be instituted, Blackstone, Com., I. xi. 
7. To nominate for support at a public school 
or other institution. 

1/8 governor (so we called the patron who presented us 
to the foundation) lived in a manner under his paternal 
roof. Lamb, Christ’s Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years Ago. 

δι. To proffer; offer openly. 

He. . . presented battle to the French navy, which they 
refused, Sir J. Hayward, 
9. To lay before a judge, magistrate, or gov- 
erning body for action or consideration; sub- 
mit, 88 a petition, remonstrance, etc., for de- 
cision or settlement to the proper authorities. 

That one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account. Milton, Sonnets, xiv. 
10. To accuse to the authorities; bringacharge 
against before those having authority to act 
upon it; lay before a court of judicature, as an 
object of inquiry; give notice of officially, as 
for a crime or offense. 

You would present her at the leet, 


Because she brought stone jugs and no seal’d quarts. 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 89. 


Romanus keeps his monthly residence 
At church, although against his conscience; 
He would refraine (because he doth abhor it) 
But that he feares to be presented for it. 
Times’ Whistle (E, E. T. S:), p. 102; 


Being presented for this, and enjoined to suffer the child 
to be baptised, he still refusing, and disturbing the church, 
he was again brought to the court. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 213. 


present? (prez’ent), n. 
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Persons who dredge or fish for oysters, not being free of 
the fishery, are called cable-hangers [at Rochester], and 
are presented and punished by the court. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 150, 


11. To direct; point; level; aim, as a weapon 
or firearm: as, to present a loaded pistol. 


According to Virgil, the Roman youth presented their 
lances towards their πανω in a menacing position, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, Ρ. 199, 


12+. To represent; personate; act. 


You, constable, are to present the prince’s own person. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 79. 


By sitting on the stage, you may, with small cost, .. . 
at any time know what particular part any of the infants 
present. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 141. 


To present arms (milit.), to bring the piece to a perpen- 
dicular position in front of the body, asin saluting a supe- 
rior officer. =Syn. 3, Bestow, Grant, etc. See givel, 

IT, intrans. To make a presentation, particu- 
larly to an ecclesiastical office. 


If. . . the true patron once waives this privilege of do- 
nation, and presents to the bishop, and his clerk is admit- 
ted and instituted, the advowson is now become forever 
presentative. ? Blackstone, Com., II. iii. 


[ς ME. present, ς OF, 
present, F. présent= Sp. Pg. It. presente, a gift, 
present; from theverb.] 1. A thing presented 
or given; a gift. 

So thanne ben the presentes of grettere plesance to him, 
and more benygnely he wil resceyven hem, than though 


he were presented with an 100 or 200. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 228. 


And for thei were so high astates and men of grete puys- 
saunce, he made hem riche presentes, and yaf hem grete 
yeftes and riche. Merlin (K, KE. T; Β.), i. 108. 


His dog, . . . to-morrow, by his master’s command, he 
must carry for a present to his lady. 
hak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 80. 


He told me I could not go to the pasha without making 
considerable presents of cloth, both to him and his Kiaia. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 127. 


I can make no marriage present: 
Little can I give my wife. 
Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh, 


2 (pré-zent’). [An elliptical use of the verb. ] 
eet ; the position from which a rifle or musket 
is fired. 


“Who are you?” said she, with the musket ready for the 
present. Marryat, Privateersman, xvii. 


=Syn. 1. Present, Gift, Donation, Gratuity, Largess, Grant. 
The difference between present and gift is felt in the fact 
that one may be willing to accept as a present that which 
he would not be willing to accept as a gift: a gift is to 
help the one receiving it; a present does him honor, or ex- 
resses friendly feeling toward him. Α present is there- 
ore ordinarily to an individual; but in law gift is used, 
to the exclusion of present, as including all transfers of 
property without consideration and for the benefit of the 
donee. A donation is of considerable value, and generally 
made to some public institution : as, a donation of books 
toa public library. Gratuity emphasizes the fact that the 
receiver has no legal claim tothe gift; it is a gift to an in- 
ferior, as a fee to a servant, and generally a small sum: 
as, a self-respecting man will not expect a gratuity for 
every little service. Largess is an old word, representing 
a gift from a superior, especially one high in authority, 
generally shared by a considerable number. A grant is 
rarely the act of a private individual, but rather of a sov- 
ereign, legislature, or corporation: as, a grant of land to 
acompany. LN, os 
presentability (pré-zen-ta-bil’i-ti), η. [« pre- 
sentable + -ity (see -bility).] The state or qual- 
ity of being presentable. 


People perversely wore their old boots, which had long 
passed the season of presentability. 
Pop. Sci. Μο. XX XIII. 447. 


presentable (pré-zen’ta-bl), a. [< present? + 
-able.} 1. Capable of being presented; quali- 
fied or suitable for presentation. (a) Ready or 
suitable for introduction to others or into society; hence, 
in proper trim ; fit to be seen. 


Mrs. Lovell was informed that the baronet had been ad- 
dressing his son, who was fresh from Paris, and not, in his 
own modest opinion, presentable before a lady. 

G. Meredith, Rhoda Fleming, xxxii. 


(b) Capable of being offered for perception or understand- 
ing; capable of being made known: as, an idea present- 
able only in language. 


If a key fits a lock, or a glove a hand, the relation of the 
things to one another is presentable to the perceptions, 
H. Spencer, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 750. 
(c) Suitable for being offered as a gift. 
2. Eccles.: (a) Capable of being presented toa 
church living: as, a presentable clerk. (0) Ca- 
pable of receiving the presentation of a clerk: 
as, ‘‘churches presentable,” Ayliffe, Parergon. 
By the dissolution of religious houses, all appropriations 
had been presentable like other churches. if the statute of 
dissolution had not given them to the king. 
Spelman, On Tythes, xxix. 2. 
presental (pré-zen’tal), n. [< present? + -al.] 
Same as presentment. [Rare.] 
As illustrations of the author’s presental of different sides 
of a subject, we give two extracts. 
Chicago Advance, Jan. 14, 1869. 
presentaneoust (prez-en-ta’né-us),a. [<L.pre- 
sentaneus, momentary, that operates quickly, 


presentaryt, α. 


presentation! (prez-en-ta’shon), 10. 


ing. [Rare.] 


! ———— 


presentation 


< presen(t-)s, present: see present!.] Quick; 
prompt to act or take effect: as, ‘‘a presenta- 
neous poison,” Harvey. 
[ME.,< L. presentarius, that 
is at hand, ready, < presen(t-)s, present: see 
presentil.] Present. 

This ilke infynyt. moveynge of temporel thinges folweth 


this presentary estat of lyf unmoevable, 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 6. 


[ς OF. 
presentation, F. présentation = Sp. presentacion 
= Pg. presentagdo = It. presentazione, < Li. pre- 
sentatio(n-), a placing before, an exhibition, < 
L. presentare, pp. presse iatus, place before, ex- 
hibit: see present?,v.] 1. The act, especially 
the ceremonious act, of presenting a gift, prize, 
trophy, donation, or the like: as, the presenta- 
tion of a medal toa fireman; the presentation 
of a stand of colors to a regiment; the presen- 
tation of an organ to a church.— 2. The act of 
presenting or offering as for recognition, ac- 
ceptance, etc. 


Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere desires. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


After the presentation of his letters of credence, it is then 
the duty of a minister, if accredited to a sovereign, to ask 
for presentation to the Queen or Empress. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 138. 


3. That which is presented; a, gift; an offer- 


Aloft. on the waters, the height or top of an olive tree 
did shew itself, whereof the dove brought a presentation 
to the good old man. 

Time’s Storehouse, p. 154. (Latham.) 


4, Arepresentation; exhibition; appearance; 
show; semblance. 


I call’d thee then poor shadow, painted queen; 
The presentation of but what I was. 
Shak., Rich, ITT., iv. 4. 84, 


These presentations of fighting on the stage are neces- 
sary to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 


5. (a) In eccles. law, a patron’s act of offering 
to a bishop, presbytery, or other properly con- 
stituted authority a candidate for induction 
into a benefice. See patronage, 3. 


It differs from nomination in this, that, while presenta- 
tion signifies offering a clerk to the ages ce Fate institution, 
nomination signifies offering a clerk to the patron in or- 
der that he may be presented. Hook. 


Henee—(b) The nomination by one ecclesias- 
tical authority of a candidate to be.appointed 
byanother. Inthe Protestant Episcopal Church 
the right of presentation to the bishop is lodged 
in the vestry or other parish authorities. (6) 
The right of presenting a clergyman. 


If the bishop... . . admits the patron’s presentation, the 
clerk so admitted is next to be instituted by him. 
Blackstone, Com., I. xi. 


6. In obsiet., the appearance of a particular 
part of the fetus at the superior pelvic strait 


during labor. The most frequent form is vertex pres. 
entation, or presentation of the upper and back part of 
the fetal head. For each presentation there are several 
positions. See position, 10. } 

7. A cognitive modification of consciousness ; 


an idea; a representation. This use of the word has 
recently been introduced to translate the German vorstel- 
lung, the term used by Wolff to translate the Latin repre- 
sentatio. None of these words has ever been scientifically 
defined, and they are used, like their synonym {ἄεα, with 
vague variations of meaning. Of these, the following ap- 
pear to be types: (a) An idea in general; any mental ob- 
ject subject to attention and association. Kant divides 
presentations (vorstellungen) in this sense into unconscious 
presentations and perceptions, the latter into sensations 
and cognitions, the latter again into intuitions and con- 
cepts, and the latter into empirical and pure concepts. 


All that variety of mental facts which we speak of as 
sensations, perceptions, images, intuitions, concepts, no- 
tions, have two characteristics in common: (1) they admit 
of being more or less attended to, and (2) can be repro- 
duced and associated together. It is here propo to 
use the term presentation to connote such a mental fact, 
and as the best English equivalent for what Locke meant 
by idea and what Kant and Herbart called a Vorstellung. 

J. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 41, 


(0) A figurate conception; a product of the imagination. 


The term presentation [German vorstellung), which Hegel 
employs to name these ‘‘picture-thoughts” or “figurate 
conceptions,” corresponds to the facts of their nature. A 
presentation is one of two things: either a particular thing 
taken under general aspects, or a universal narrowed down 
to a particular thing. Thus, as it has been seen, a general 
name expresses a universal relation or attribute, but con- 
fines it to a particular object or class. 

Wallace, Proegomena to Hegel’s Logic, xii. 
(c) A direct percept; a presentative cognition. 

The percept involves the immediate assurance of the 
presence of the whole object. Hence, psychologists speak 
of percepts in their totality as presentations. 

Sully, Psychology, vi. 
8. The process of formation of a presentation 


in sense 7.—Bond of presentation, in Scots law. See 
bond1.— Feast of the sentation. 69 Of the Virgin 
Mary, a festival in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches 


presentation 


celebrated on November 21st.. Also Isodia. (b) Of Christ 
in the Temple, a festival celebrated on February 2d, in 
the Greek, Roman Catholic, Anglican, and some other 
churches, commonly called the Feast of the Purification: 
same as Candlemas.— Order of the Presentation of the 
Virgin Mary, a Roman Catholic religious order of nuns, 
founded in Irelandin 1777. Religious instruction to poor 
girls is a specialty of the order. 
presentation?+, ». [Irreg. < L. presentire, per- 
ceive beforehand (see presentient), + -ation. 
The proper term is presension.] A direct per- 
ception of something in the future; presension. 

In sundry animals we deny not a kind of natural me- 

teorology, or innate presentation both of wind and weather. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

presentationism (prez-en-ta’shon-izm), me [< 
presentation! + -ism.] The doctrine that per- 
ception is an immediate cognition. 

presentationist (prez-en-ta’shon-ist), η. [< 
presentation! + -ist.]. An ‘adherent of the doc- 
trine of presentationism. | 

presentative (pré-zen’ta-tiv), a [< ML. asif 
*presentativus, < L. presentatus, pp. of preesen- 
tare, place before, exhibit: see. present?,] 1. 
In eccles. law: (a) Having the right of presen- 
tation: as, advowsons are presentative, collative, 
or donative. 

An advowson presentative is where the patron hath a 
right of presentation to the bishop or ordinary. 

Blackstone, Com., II. iii. 
(b) Admitting the presentation of a clerk: as, 
a presentative parsonage.— 2. In metaph.: (a) 
Consisting of or pertaining to immediate, prox- 
imate, or intuitive apprehension or cognition: 
opposed to representative. 

A thing known in itself is the (sole) presentative or intui- 
tive object of knowledge, or the (sole) object of a presenta- 
tive or intuitive knowledge. Sir W. Hamilton. 
(b) Cognitive; pertaining to knowledge, 

presentee (pré-zen-té’), η. [< present? + -eel.] 
One who is presented to a benefice. 

It is often very hard on the bishops to be obliged to in- 
stitute the presenteesof such men, . . . but the remedy is 
in their own hands, and the responsibility of its non-em- 
ployment lies with themselves. 

The Churchman, LIV. 462. 
presenter (pré-zen’tér), πα. [< present?, v., + 
-er!,.]_ 1. One who presents or offers for accep- 
tance; a giver. 
Such due fear 


As fits presenters of great works to Cesar. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


The thing was acceptable, but not the presenter. 
c Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
2t. An exhibitor; an actor. 
Seat ye; 
Are the presenters ready? 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 2. 


presential (pré-zen’shal), a. [ς OF. presencial 
= It. presenziale, < ML. presentialis, < L. pre- 
sentia, presence (see presence), + -al.] Having 
or implying actual presence; present. 
God, who was never visible to mortal eye, was pleased 


to make himself presential by substitution of his name. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 154. 


To this grand vision, which the chosen three 
Were call’d before they tasted death to see, 
Was added proof to the astonish’d ear, 
That made presential Deity appear. 
Byrom, On Dr. Middleton’s Exam. of Lord Bp. of ae 
SC. 


What associating league to the imagination can there 
be between the seers and the seers not of a presential 
miracle? Lamb, Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty. 

presentiality (pré-zen-shi-al’i-ti), ». [ς OF. 
presencialite = It. presenzialita, < ML. presen- 
tialita(t-)s, < presentialis, presential: see pre- 
sential.] The state or quality of being presen- 
tial; presentness; presence. 

A good is not barely to be measured by its immediate 
presentiality. | South, Sermons, VIII. vi. 

As if they knew not that terms of priority, and presenti- 
ality, and, posteriority have not that significancy in or 
about eternity as they have with us. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i, 5. 

presentially (pré-zen’shal-i), adv. Ina presen- 

tial manner; by actual presence; in person; 
with the notion of presence. 

It had been revealed to Simeon (whose words these are) 
that he should see Christ before he died; and actually and 
really, substantially, essentially, bodily, presentially, per- 
sonally he does see him, Donne, Sermons, iv. 


But he reigns in this place rather presentially by his 
grace; where his sceptre is asceptre of righteousness, and 
his throne man’s heart. Rev. T, Adams, Works, II. 72. 

presentialness (pré-zen’shal-nes),. The state 
of being immediately present to consciousness. 

If the presentialness of the object be necessary to the act 
of vision, the object perceived cannot possibly be external 
to us. A, Collier, Clavis Universalis, 1. i. § 2. 

presentiatet (pré-zen’shi-at), v. t. [« L. pre- 
sentia, presence (see ane + -ate2.] To 
make present or actual. 
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The phancy may be so cleer and strong as to presentiate 
upon one theatre all that ever it took notice of in time 
past. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iii. 4. 

presentient (pré-sen’shient), a. [ς L. presen- 
tien(t-)s, ppr. of presentire, feel or perceive be- 
forehand, < pre, before, + sentire, feel: see 
sentient.] Perceiving beforehand; having a 
prophetic sense or impression. 

presentifict (prez-en-tif’ik), a. [ς L. pre- 
sen(t-)s, present, + -ficus, making (see -/ic).] 
Making present. 

Adam had asense of the divine presence; . . . notwith- 
standing that he found no want of any covering to hide 
himself from παν ew sense of him. 

Dr. Η. More, Def. of Philosophic Cabbala, ii. 
presentifical+ (prez-en-tif’i-kal), α. [< presen- 
tific + net Same as presentific. 
presentificly+ (prez-en-tif’ik-li),adv. In a 
presentific manner; in such a manner as to 
make present. 


The whole evolution of timesand ages . . . is collected- 


ly and presentijickly represented to God at once, as if all 
things and actions were at this very instant really pres- 
ent and existent before him. Dr. Η. More. 
presentiment (pré-sen’ti-ment),. [< F. pres- 
sentiment = Sp. presentimiento = It. presenti- 
mento, < L. presentire, feel or perceive before- 
hand: see presentient.] 1. A direct, though 
vague, perception of a future event, or a feel- 
ing which seems to be such a perception. 
A presentiment of what is to be hereafter. 
Butler, Analogy of Religion, i. 6. 
Magic, and all that is ascribed to it, is a deep presenti- 
ment of the powers of science. Emerson, History. 
Specifically—2, An antecedent feeling or im- 
pression that some misfortune or calamity is 
about to happen; anticipation of impending 
evil; foreboding. 
A vague presentiment of impending doom .. . 
Haunted him day and night. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Torquemada. 


presentimental (pré-sen-ti-men’tal), a. [< pre- 
sentiment + -al.] Relating to or in the nature 
of a presentiment: as, a presentimental anxiety. 

presentiont (pré-sen’shon),”. A bad spelling 
of presension. - 

presentive (pré-zen’tiv),a.and nm. [< present? 
+ -ive.] I. a. 1. Causing to be presented di- 
rectly to the mind, as a notion; presentative: 
contradistinguished from representative and 
symbolical.— 2. In gram., noting a elass of 
words which present a definite conception of 
an object to the mind; not symbolic. J, Harle, 
Philology of the Eng. Tongue. 

ΤΙ. ». A presentive word. 

presentiveness (pré-zen’tiv-nes), n. [< pre- 
sentive + -ness.] The state or property of being 
presentive; the capability of a word to present 
a definite notion or conception of an object to 
the mind, 

The word shall offers a good example of the movement 
from presentiveness to symbolism. When it flourished as 
a presentive word, it signified to owe. 

J. Harle, Philology of the Eng, Tongue, 
presently (prez’ent-li), adv. 1+. In presence; 
personally; actually. 

The glory of his Godhead is to be present and to fill all 
places at once essentially, presently, with his almighty 

ower. 
? Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 232. 
I have a business 
Which much concerns you, presently concerns you. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 
οἱ. At present; now; at the time spoken of. 

A childe will chose a sweeting because it is ie 

faire and pleasant. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 36. 


The Irishmen and Scots fauoured not the race of the 
kings that presentlie reigned. 

Holinshed, K. John, an. 1212. 

When God had created man, he was η the owner 

of him. Baxter, Treatise of Self-Denial, i. 1. 


3. Immediately; by and by; in a little time; 
soon. 
I will serve process, presently and strongly, 
Upon your brother, and Octavio, 
Jacintha, and the boy. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 1. 
Him therefore I hope to send presently, so soon as I shall 
see how it will go with me, Phil. ii. 23. 
Presently after my arrival I was brought with the rest 
of my company to the Deputy Governor of the towne, 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 
I'm master of this house, which I'll sell presently ; 
I'll clap up bills this evening. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 3. 


presentment (pré-zent’ment), ». [< OF. pre- 


sentement, presentment, act of presenting, pre- preservable (pré-zér’va-bl), a. 


sentment, < presenter, present: see present2.] 


1. The act of presenting, or the state of being preservation (prez-ér-va 


presented; presentation. 


present-perfect (prez’ent-pér’fekt), mn. 


preservability (pré-zér-va-bil’i-ti), n. 
9, servable + -ity (see -bility).] The property of be- 


preservation 


To be his book-patron, with the appendant form of a cere- 


monious presentment, wil ever appeare among the judi- 


cious to be but an insulse and frigid affectation. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


She was an honored guest at the presentment of a bur- 
lesque masque, Bancroft, Hist. Ὁ. 8., I. 116. 
2. Anything presented or exhibited; appear- 
ance; likeness; representation. 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 55. 


Thus I hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 
Of poy ce to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentments. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 156. 


Oxford dropped the canon law decree altogether ; Cam- 
bridge, by adopting a more general form, retained a shad- 
owy presentment of the double honour. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 329. 
3. In law: (a) A statement by a grand jury of 
an offense from their own knowledge or obser- 
vation, without any bill of indictment laid be- 
fore them: as, the presentment of a nuisance, a 
libel, or the like, on which the pipeccuting offi- 
cer must afterward frame an indictment, before 
the party presented can be put to answerit. In 
a more general sense, presentment comprehends 
inquisitions of office and indictments. 

As before, so after the Union, tithe-proctors with their 
remorseless exactions, and grand juries with road-jobbing 
presentments, came to shear the already shorn, and reduce 
their victims from misery to despair. 

ΕΜ. Dowden, Shelley, I. 237, 


In each of these baronies sessions — called presentment 
sessions — are held, where all presentments are introduced, 
to be submitted afterwards at the assizes to the grand jury. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 106. 
(0) The formal information to the lord, by the 
tenants of a manor, of anything done out of 
court. (ο) The presenting of a bill of exchange 
to the drawee for acceptance, or of a bill to the 
acceptor, or of a note to the maker, for payment. 
—4, Eccles., a formal complaint made by the 
authorities of a parish to the bishop or arch- 
deacon at his visitation. 

The Church-wardens should meet twice a yeere, to haue 
all the presentments made perfect against the Assises. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 11. 157. 
Presentment of Englishry. See Englishry. 
presentness (prez’ent-nes), . [< presentl + 
-ness.|' Same as presence. 

Goring had a much better understanding, . . . a much 

keener courage, and presentness of mind in danger. 
+ Clarendon, Great Rebellion, viii. 
presentoir (prez-en-twor’),». [< F. présentoir, 
a form of cup, < présenter, present: see pre- 
sent2,] 1, A utensil upon which things are 
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Presentoir of Japanese Lacquer-ware, with Bowl. 


laid to be handed to the recipient; a tray or 


waiter; a salver. The name is also given to a Japa- 
nese stand, usually of lacquered wood, upon which a bowl 
is supported. 


2. A cup-holder having three or more branches 
to support and inclose the cup, and often a ring- 
handle to earry the whole. 

In 
gram., the perfect tense. Academy, Nov. 23, 
1887, p. 343. ([Rare.] 


[< pre- 


ing preservable; capability of being preserved. 


Securing safety, palatability, convenience, and preserv- 
ability of drugs that had previously been administered in 
the form of huge boluses, Lancet, No. 3426, p. 25 of adv’ts. 
[ς preserve + 
reserved. 
a’shon),». [< OF. pre- 
servation, F. préservation = Sp. preservacidn 


-able.| Capable of being 
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preservation 


= Pg. preservagdéo = It. preservazione, < ML. 
*preservatio(n-), ς preservare, pp. preservatus, 
keep, preserve, LL. observe beforehand: see 
preserve.| 1, The act of preserving, or keeping 
safe or sound; the act of keeping from injury or 
decay: as, the preservation of life or of property. 
We'll yet enlarge that man, 
Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear care 


And tender preservation of our person, 
Would have him punish’d. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 69. 


Do not attempt to be more amusing and agreeable than 
is consistent with the preservation of respect. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 

2. The state of being preserved from injury or 

decay; escape from destruction or danger: as, 

a building in good preservation. 
Give us particulars of > preservation. 
hak., Tempest, vy. 1. 135. 


Ev’ry senseless thing, by nature's light, 
Doth preservation seek, destruction shun. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xxx. 


3. A means of security or escape. 


It hapned, Master Argent had put his Bandileir of pow- 
der in his hat, which next God was all their "erates ο 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 93. 


Peace Preservation Acts. See peace. 


preservative (pré-zér’va-tiv), α. απᾶπ. [< OF. 


preservatif, F. préservatif = Sp. Pg. It. preser- 
vativo, < ML. *preservativus, ς preservare, pp. 
preservatus, preserve: see preserve.] I, a. Pre- 
serving; tending to keep safe, sound, or free 
from decay: as, the preservative quality of salt. 

As above directed, the preservative bath contains about 


eight grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce. 
Lea, Photography, p. 350. 


It will be, however, evident that a preservative society 
has a very uphill task. It has to war against the ρου» 
dices of the sexton and the immitis sapientia Grimt 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 240. 


II, x. That which preserves ; anything which 
tends to keep safe and sound, or free from in- 
jury, corruption, or decay; a preventive of 
damage, decomposition, or waste. 


Lyke as the phisitions call those diseases most peryllous 
against whom is founden no preseruatiue. | 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 4. 


Their [Druids’) druttenfuss, i. e., a pentagonal figure 
.. - which in Germany they reckon for a preservative 
against hobgoblins. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, ix. 417. 


A heart in heaven will be a most excellent preservative 
against temptations. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iv. 3. 


This ceremony of the sprinkling of salt is considered a 
preservative, for the child and mother, from the evil eye. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 11. 276. 


This facile adaptation was at once the symptom of per- 
fect health and its best preservative. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 


preservatory (pré-zér’va-td-ri), a. and π. [< 


. *preservatorius (cf. preservator, a pre- 
server), < preservare, pp. preservatus, pre- 
serve: see preserve.] I, a. Tending to preserve; 
preservative. 

The indeavours must be no other then preservatory, how- 
ever it pleaseth God to order the events. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, ii. 3. 

ΤΙ. «.: pl. preservatories (-riz). 11. A pre- 
servative. 

How many masters have some stately houses had, in the 
age of a small cottage, that hath, as it were, lived and 
died with her old master, both dropping down together ! 
Such vain preservatories of us are our inheritances, even 
once removed. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 410. (Latham.) 
2. An apparatus for preserving substances for 
food, or a building where the Psi of pre- 
serving food-products is carried on. 
By all their hollow sides is made within a very large 
ο cistern, or basin, fit to contain a pretty quan- 
ity of water. Dr. Sloane, in Ray’s Works of Creation, p. 2. 
preserve (pré-zéry’),v.; pret. and pp. preserved, 
ppr. preserving. {< OF. preserver, FE. préser- 
ver = Sp. Pg. preservar = It. preservare, keep, 
«LL. preservare, observe beforehand, ML. keep, 
preserve, ¢ L. pra, before, + servare, save, pre- 
serve, protect. Cf. conserve, reserve.] I, trans. 
1. To keep safe or free from harm; defend from 
injury or destruction}; save. 


God did send me before you to preserve life. Gen. xlv. 5. 


Deliver me, 0 Lord, from the evil man; preserve me 


from the violent man. Ps. cx. 1. 


To preserve my sovereign from his foe, 
Say but the word, and I will be his priest. 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1, iii. 1. 271. 


orpe. | 
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2. To maintain; secure permanence to; keep 
in existence or alive; make lasting: as, to pre- 
serve one’s good looks. 
To worship God aright, and know his works 
Not hid; nor those things last which might preserve 
Freedom and peace to men. ilto 
The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel 
which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so 
many noble matrons. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
To such a name 
Preserve a broad approach of fame, 
And ever-echoing avenues of song. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, v. 


3. To keep possession of; retain. 
Preserve your worth, and 11] preserve my money. 
; Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, τ. 1. 


Only perchance some melancholy Stream 
And some indignant Hills old names preserve, 
When laws, and creeds, and people all are lost! 
Wordsworth, Liccles. Sonnets, i. 12. 
He can never preserve through a single paragraph either 
the calmness of a philosopher or the meekness of a Chris- 
tian. Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 


4. To prepare in such a manner as to resist 
decomposition or fermentation; prevent from 
spoiling by the use of preservative substances, 
with or without the agency of heat: as, to pre- 
serve meats or fruit; to preserve an anatomical 
specimen. 

I ha’ some quinces brought from our house i’ th’ country 


to preserve; when shall we have any good sugar come 
over? Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, ii. 1. 


Delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and 
pears, and quinces, Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 440. 


5. To maintain and reserve for personal or 
special use in hunting or fishing... (a) To raise, 
provide for, and protect, as game, for use at certain seasons 
or by certain persons, as in hunting or fishing: as, to pre- 
serve quail; to preserve salmon. (b) Το reserve and adapt 
to the protection and propagation of game designed for 
special use, as in hunting or fishing: as, preserved covers ; 
a preserved stream.=§yn.1 and 2, Protect, Defend, etc. 
(see keep), secure, shield, conserve, spare. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To prepare decomposable sub- 
stances, as meats or fruits, for preservation; 
make preserves. 

Hast thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 13. 
2. To raise and ae game for special use, 
as in hunting or fishing. 

Squire Thornhill .. . had taken the liberty to ask per- 
mission to shoot over Mr. Leslie’s land, since Mr. Leslie 
did not preserve. Bulwer, My Novel, viii. 5. 

preserve (pré-zérv’),”. [< preserve, v.] 1+. That 
which preserves or saves. 
Fetch balsamo, the kind preserve of life. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond, and Eng. 
Specifically —2. pl. A kind of spectacles with 
colored glasses to protect the eyes from too 
strong light. 

Preserves are used to conceal deformities or to protect 
the eyesin the many conditions where they cannot tolerate 
bright light. . . . They are made of bluish, “smoked,” or 
almost black coloured glass, and are of very various 


shapes, according to the amount of obscuration necessary. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 570. 


8, That which is preserved, or prepared for - 


keeping; especially, fruit, meats, etc., suitably 
seasoned and cooked to prevent fermentation 
or spoiling. 

At this Treat I eat of a Preserve or Wet Sweetmeat, 
made of Orange Flowers, incomparable; and the Lady 
obliged me with the manner of making it. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 199. 


A female Dodson, when in “strange houses,” always 
ate dry bread with her tea, and declined any sort of pre- 
serves, having no confidence in the butter, and thinking 
that the preserves had probably begun to ferment. from 
want of due sugar and boiling. 

| George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 6. 
4. A place where game is preserved; a place 
set apart for the protection and propeastion of 
game intended for hunting or fishing.— 5}. A 
thing preserved. 

Wonderful indeed are the preserves of time, which open- 
eth unto us mummies from crypts and pyramids. 

Sir T. Browne, Mummies. 
preserve-jar (pré-zérv’jir), n. A jar made to 
contain preserved meats, fruits, etc., so con- 
trived that it may be tightly closed, to exclude 
the air and prevent evaporation. 
preserver (pré-zér’vér),”. 1. A person or thing 
that preserves; oae who or that which saves or 
guards from injary, destruction, or waste; a 


And could they have preserved the Magazine of Tobacco savior; a preservative. 


only, besides other Things in that Town, something might 


have been had to countervail the Charge of the Voyage. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 4. 


Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 
A duel in the form of a debate, 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 83. 


What shall I do unto thee, Ο thou preserver of men? 


Camillo, 
Preserver of my father, now of me, 
The medicine of our house, how shall we do? 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 597. 


president 


“Tannin,” says Poitevin, ‘is then a sensitizer, and must 
be considered as such, and not as. a preserver.” 
Silver Sunbeam, p. 354. 
2. One who makes preserves, as of fruit, etc. 
—3. One who preserves game for sport. 


n, Ῥ. L., xi. 579. preses (pré’séz), n. [< L. preeses, one who pre- 


sides or guards, < presidere, sit before or in 
front of: see preside.] One who presides over 
the deliberations of an organized society or the 
like; a president; the chairman of a meeting. 
[Seotch. ] 
preshow (pré-sho’), v. t. [< pre-+ show.] To 
show beforehand; foreshow. Roget. [Rare.] 
preside (pré-zid’), v.i.; pret. and pp. presided, 
ppr. presiding. [ς OF. presider, F. présider = Sp. 
g. presidir = It. presedere, presiedere, preside 
over, govern, < L. presidere, guard, protect, de- 
fend, have the care or management of, superin- 
tend, direct, also lit. (LL.) sit before or in front 
of, < pre, before, + sedere, sit: see sedentary, 
etc., sit.] 1. To be set over others; have the 
place of authority, as a chairman or director; 
direct and control, as a chief officer: usually 
denoting temporary superintendence and direc- 
tion: as, to preside over a society; to preside at 
a public meeting. 
It is farther to be noted that, in these solemn assemblies 
for the churches service, there is no one presides among 


them, after the manner of the assemblies of other people. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 
Here comes the neighbouring justice, pleased to guide 
His little club, and in the chair preside. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 175. 
Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness, 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 41. 


I was glad to see my lord presiding at the democratical 
College. Sydney Smith, To the Countess Grey. 


2. To exercise superintendence and direction; 
have a guiding or controlling influence: as, the 
fates preside over man’s destiny. 


The Holy Ghost, though it presided over the minds and 
pens of the apostles so far as to preserve them from error, 
yet doth not seem to have dictated to them what they 
were tosay, word by word. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ix. 


Who conquer’d nature should preside o'er wit. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 652. 


Those medicinal agents which possess the power of di- 
rectly influencing the nervous mechanisms which preside 
over motion, Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 27. 
Presiding elder. See elder1, 5 (c).—Presiding judge. 
See judge. 

presidence (prez‘i-dens),». [< F. présidence = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. presidencia = It. presidenza, < ML. 
presidentia,< L. presiden(t-)s, ppr. of presidere, 
preside: see preside. Cf. preseance.| Same 88 
presidency. [Rare.] 


The venerable pastor had come down 
From his high pulpit, and assumed the seat 
Of presidence, J. 6. Holland, Kathrina, ii. 


presidenc Cre ae η. [As presidence 
(see say . Superintendence and direction; 
να and directing influence, as of a pres- 
ident. 


The primitive church, expressing the calling and offices 
of a bishop, did it in terms of presidency and authority. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 203. 


For what account can be given of the determination of 
the growth and magnitude of plants from mechanical prin- 
ciples, of matter mov’d without the presidency and guid- 
ance of some superiour agent? ay, Works of Creation, i. 


2. The office of president: as, the presidency 
of a college or a railroad corporation; specifi- 
eally [cap.], the office of President of the 
United States. 


He [Grant] came to the Presidency a simple soldier, with- 
out many political ideas, or anything that could be called 
a political philosophy. The Nation, Sept. 7, 1889, p. 194. 


3. The term during which a president holds 
office: as, the presidency of Lincoln, of Thiers, 
ete.—4. In British India, a chief administra- 


tive division. In the early history of British India 
there were three presidencies— Bengal, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras ; the last two are ruled by governors, and hence are 
sometimes called governorships; the former presidency 
of Bengal is now divided into several administrative ter- 
ritories, including the lieutenant-governorships of Bengal 
(or Lower Bengal), the Northwestern Provinces, etc. In 
the seventeenth century the chief of an important fac- 
tory in India was popularly styled president, and in that 
sense the word is used in letters patent of the East India 
ανν in 1661.—First Presidency, among the Mor- 
mons, a board of presiding officers, consisting of the head 
of the hierarchy with two counselors. 


The second great power in the [Mormon] Church, next 
to the Prophet, is the First Pr . This iscomposed 
of the Prophet and his two counsellors. The three toge- 
ther, known as the First Presidency or simply the Presi- 
dency, etc. Fifteen Years among the Mormons, p. 151. 


Job vii. 20. president! (prez’i-dent),a.andn. [< ME. presi- 


dent (n.), < OF . president, F. président = Pr. pre- 
sident = Sp. Pg. It. presidente (= D. G. Sw. pre- 
sident = Dan. president, n.), < 1. presiden(t-)s, 








president 


presiding, as a noun a director, ruler, presi- 
dent, ppr. of presidere, direct, preside: see pre- 
side.] I, a. Presiding; directing; guiding; oc- 
cupying the chief place or firstrank. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 


Quid petitur sacris nisi tantum fama poetis, which, al- 
though it be oftentimes imprisoned in ladyes cask[et]s, 
and the president booke of such as cannot see without 
another man’s spectacles, yet at length it breakes foorth 
in spight of his keepers. 

Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxiii. 


The prime and president. zealot of the earth. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, ii 2. 


Whence hast thou then thy truth, 
But from him, or his angels president 
In every province? Milton, P. R., i. 447. 


They [Israel] would be left in the same condition with 
other Gentile nations, who must therefore be supposed 
to be under the immediate conduct of president angels, 

J. Scott, Christian Life, ii. 7. 


II, αι. 1+. One who presides; one who super- 
intends and directs the proceedings of others; 
a ruler; a ruling spirit. 

Commaunde as Romaines, and we shall obei as Hebrues ; 


leue vs a president that is mercifull, and all our realme 
shal be obedient. Golden Book, xi. 


A charge we bear i’ the war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there for a man. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 7. 18. 


Thou wonder of all princes, president, and glory. 
Middleton, The Phoenix, i. 1. 


Happy is Rome, of all earth’s other states, 
To have so true and great a president 
For her inferior spirits to imitate 
As Cesar is. B. Jonson, Poetaster, Υ. 1. 


2. An officer elected or appointed to preside 
over and control the proceedings of .others. 
(a) The presiding officer of an assembly : as, the president 
of a convention. 

For which delibered was by parlemente, 

For Antenor to yelden out Cryseyde, 

And it pronounced by the president. 

_ Chaucer, Troilus, iy, 219. 


Daughter to that good earl, once President 
Of England’s council and her treasury. 
Milton, Sonnets, v. 


(9) The chief officer of acorporation, company, or society : 
as, the president of a railway company, or of a bank. 


They elected the Presidents (originally called Aldermen, 
afterwards Masters and Wardens) and other officials. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. exxv. 


ο) The governing officer of a college or university. « (d) 

he highest officer of state in a modern republic. The 
President of the United States is chosen once in four 
years ορ electors, who are elected by the peo- 
ple of the several States, the electors in every State being 
equal in number to the senators and representatives of 
the State in Congress. ‘The action of the electors is a 
mere formality, as they always vote for the nominees of 
the national conventions of their party. The President is 


commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United | 


States, and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the service of the United States. He is authorized 
to grant reprieves and pardons for violation of United 
States laws (except in cases of impeachment), to make trea- 
ties with the concurrence of two thirds of the Senate, to 
recommend legislation, and to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. His powers of appointment to office are 

artly provided for in the Constitution and partly statu- 

ory; his chief appointments (requiring confirmation by 
the Senate) are—cabinet officers and heads of bureaus 
or subdivisions, diplomatic and consular agents, federal 
judges, officers of territories, postmasters of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes, and the principal officers of the 
army and navy. His salary is $50,000 a year. President 
was the title of the chief executive magistrate in New 
Hampshire from 1784 to 1792 (President of Council, 1776- 
84), in Pennsylvania from 1776 to 1790, in Delaware from 
1776 to 1792, and in South Carolina from 1776 to 1778, 
Subsequently these titles were exchanged for that of gov- 
ernor. ‘The President of the French republic is elected 
for seven years by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
united in National Assembly. The President of the Swiss 
Confederation is elected for one year by the Federal As- 
sembly, from among the members of the Federal Council. 
Abbreviated Pres. 


8. A title given to the head of the Mormon 
hierarchy. He acts in conference with two counselors. 
It is his duty ‘‘to preside over the whole Church, and to 
be a Seer, a Revelator, a Translator, and a Prophet” (Mor- 
mon Catechism, p. 17). 
4, A protector; a tutelary power; a patron. 
[Rare. ] 

Just Apollo, president of verse. Waller, At Pens-Hurst. 
5. A kind of damask of silk, or silk and wool, 


used for upholstery.—Lord President. See lord. 
—Lord President of the Council, a cabinet officer of 
Great Britain, who must be a member of the House of 
Lords. He presides over the department of the privy coun- 
cil, and has special supervision of education ; he also pre- 
pares minutes on matters which do not come to any other 
department, and has superintendence of the public health, 
quarantine, etc.—President’s freshman. See freshman. 
—Prince President, See prince. 
president?t, x. An erroneous spelling of prece- 
dent. | 
Presently obteyning two such auncient and famous 
champions, . . . by whose presidents, directions, and con- 
ductions I was forthwith deliuered of all perplexities. 
E. Hellowes, Pref. to tr. of Guevara’s Letters (1577), ii. 


presidentess (prez’i-dent-es), η. 


presidential (prez-i-den’shal), a. 


presidentship (prez’i-dent-ship), η. 


presider (pré-zi’dér), 4. 


presidial (pré-sid’i-al), a. 


presidio (pré-sid’i-d), η. 
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This president will much condemn 
Your grace another day. 

True Tale of Robin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 366). 
[< president 
+ -6δδι] A female president. 

I became by that means the presidentess of the dinner 
and tea-table. Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, 111. 171. 

The day on which I was there [at the Moravian estab- 
lishment at Ebersdorf) was Sunday,andI.. . was intro- 
duced to the well-bred, accomplished presidentess, Friu- 
lein Gerstendorf. Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, I. 59. 
[= F. prési- 
dentiel,< ML. *presidentialis, pertaining to pres- 
idence ( presidentialis magna curia, a supreme 
council), < presidentia, presidence, presidency : 
see presidence. Presidential means prop. ‘re- 
lating to presidence or presidency’; for ‘relat- 
ing to a president,’ the prop. form would be 
*presidental (= F. présidental = Pg. presiden- 
tal).) 1. Pertaining to presidency; having 
presidency; presiding. 

This institution of these Presidentiall Courts was, at first, 


a very profitable ordinance, and much eased the people. 
Heylin, Full Relation of Two Journeys, etc. (1656), p. 134. 


Spoken [Jer. li. 9], as some of the learned ancients sup- 
pose, by the presidential angels. Glanville, Discourses, iv. 
2. Pertaining to a president, or relating to a 
presidency: as, the presidential chair; a presi- 
dential term. 

The presidential fever, that typical disease which has 
proved fatal to the true glory of so many statesmen of the 
United States, permeated the very marrow of his bones. 

H, von Holst, John C, Calhoun (trans.), p. 57. 

They [the Democrats] will at the same time have before 


their eyes an unusually good chance of success at the next 
Presidential election. | The Nation, Nov. 16, 1882, p. 416. 


Presidential electors, See elector.— Presidential 
postmaster, in the United States, a postmaster appoint- 
ed by the President. See postmaster, 2. . 

[ς presi- 
dent! + -ship.] 1. The office and dignity of 
president; presidency. 


I wishe the newe prouision that his Maiestie hath be- 
stowed vppon your honour for the Presidentship of this 
royall audience of Granado may be fortunate. ' 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 101. 


In France the re-election of M. Grévy to the President- 
ship has come and gone. 


Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XXXIX. 288. * 
ανν» press! (pres), 0.7 pret. and Pp. ressed, some- 
[Lar 


2. The term for which a president holds his 
office. 
[< preside + -erl.] 


[ς OF. presidial, F. 
présidial = Sp. Pg. presidial,< ML.*presidialis, 
pertaining to a garrison, < L. presidium, de- 
fense, protection, a garrison, guard, post, for- 
tification, « presidere, keep guard: see preside. 
Cf, LL. presidalis, presidialis, belonging to the 
governor of a province, gubernatorial, ¢ preses 
(presid-), chief, governor: see preses.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a garrison; having a garrison. 
There are three Precidial Castles in this City. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 39. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to a presidio. 


A second class of pueblos, called, in the legal phrase of 
California’s later days, ‘‘ Presidial Pueblos,” had originated 
in the settlement of the presidios. 

The Century, XXVI. 203. 


One who presides. 


presidiary (pré-sid’i-d-ri), a. and n. [= Sp. 


Pg. presidiario, a criminal condemned to hard 
labor or banishment in a garrison; < L. presi- 
diarius, that serves for defense or protection, 
< presidium, defense, protection, guard: see 
preside.| I..a. Same as presidial, 

The presidiary souldiers . . . are all Spaniards. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 125, 

The Protestants being so numerous, and having near 
upon fifty φαση walled Towns in their Hands for Cau- 
tion, they have Power to disturb France when they please. 

Howell, Letters, I. ii, 25, 

ΤΙ. 2.3 pl. presidiaries (-riz). A guard. 

Not one of those heavenly presidiaries struck a stroke 
for the prophet. Bp. Hall, Cont., xix. 9. (Davies.) 
i [Sp., < L. presidium, 

a garrison, guard, post, fort: see presidial.] 1. 
In Spain and parts of America settled by Span- 
iards, a garrisoned fort; a military post; a 
fortified settlement. 

He referred me to the Mission and Presidio of San Ysabel, 
that had sent out the relief party, for further information. 

Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy, xi. 
2. A place of deportation for (Spanish) erimi- 
nals. 

The bulk of the prison population in Spain is still sent 
to presidios, or convict establishments, where general as- 
sociation both in the prison and at labour is the rule. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 768. 
presidyt, ”. [< It. presidio, a fort, « L. presi- 
dium, a fort: see presidial.| <A fortress. 


preslyt, adv. 
presphenoid (pré-sfé’noid), a. andn. [< pre-+ 


prespinal (pré-spi’nal), a. 


press 


_ The French king hath ordained that seignour Renzio 
shall be in a presidie, between the army of Naples and the 
citie of Rome. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 905, an. 1527. 


presignification (pré-sig’ni-fi-ka’shgn), η. [< 

L. presignificatio(n-), a showing beforehand, 
< L. presignificare, pp. > sp cet ρονν fore- 
show: see presignify.] he act of signifying 
or showing beforehand. [Rare.] 

There, indeed, having scarce happened any considerable 
revolution in state or action in war whereof we do not 
find mentioned in history some presignijication or predic- 
tion. Barrow, Works, I. ix. 

presignify (pré-sig’ni-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
presignified, ppr. presignifying. [< L. presig- 
nifieare, foreshow, < pre, before, + significare, 
signify: see signify.) To signify or intimate 
beforehand. [Rare.] 

Origen draws from this a mystical sense, and under- 
stands these two combatants to be within us; as if it had 
presignified what Paul affirmeth, Gal. v. 17: The flesh lust- 


eth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 21. 


See pressly. 


sphenoid.] I, a. Situated inadvance of the basi- 
sphenoid; forming an anterior median part of 
a compound sphenoid bone; pertaining to the 
presphenoid. 

II. ». In anat., a bone of the skull of verte- 
brates, situated before the basisphenoid, in the 
mid-line of the base of the skull, commonly 
blended with the basisphenoid and other sphe- 
noidal elements. According to Owen, it is the centrum 
of the frontal cranial vertebra or prosencephalic cranial 
segment. According to others, who disregard the skull 
as representing vertebra, itis the centrum or basis of the 
third from behind or frontal cranial segment, other parts 
of which are the orbitosphenoids and frontal bones. In 
man it is ο SNe by the anterior part of the body of 
the sphenoid bone, bearing the lesser wings of the sphe- 
noid, or processes of Ingrassias. At birth it is already 
ankylosed with the orbitosphenoids, yet totally distinct 
from both basi- and alisphenoids. See cuts under Crota- 
lus, Lepidosiren, Python, sphenoid, and Struthionide. 


presphenoidal (pré-sfé-noi’dal), a. [< presphe- 


noid + -al.] Same as presphenoid. 

[< L. pre, before, 
+ spina, spine.} In anat., situated in front 
(ventrad) of the spine; prevertebral. 


times prest, ppr. pressing. y mod. E. also 
prease, preace; < ME. pressen, presen, precer, < 
OF. presser, F. presser = Sp. prensar, a-prensar 
= Pg. a-pressar = It. pressare, press, = D. pres- 
sen = OHG. presson, bresson, MHG. G. pressen = 
Sw. prdssa = Dan. presse, < L. pressare, press, 
freq. of premere, pp. pressus, press, hold fast, 
cover, crowd, compress, contract, ete. (ina great 
variety of uses); no cognate forms found. From 
L. premere are also ult. appress,. compress, de- 
press, express, impress, oppress, repress, suppress, 
ete., print, imprint, ete., imprimatur, reprimand, 
sprain, ete., with numerous derivatives.] I, 


trans. 1. To exert weight or force against; bear ᾽ 


down upon; act upon with weight or force; 
weigh heavily upon. 


Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. 
Luke vi. 38. 
Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here ; 
And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 2. 60. 
The law which condemned a prisoner who refused to 
plead on a capital charge to be laid naked on his back in 
a dark room, while weights of stone or iron were placed 
on his breast till he was slowly pressed to death, was en- 
forced in England in 1721 and in 1735, and in Ireland as 
late as 1740, Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iii. 


2. To compress; squeeze: as, to press fruit for 
the purpose of extracting the juice. 


I took the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup, 
Gen, xl, 11. 
Thy monarchs .. . only in distress 
Found thee a goodly sponge for Pow’r to press. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 531, 
8. To clasp; hold in an embrace. 
She took her son, and press’d 
Th’ illustrious infant to her fragrant breast. 
Dryden, Iliad, vi. 173. 
Partakers of thy sad decline, 
af hands their little force resign ; 
Yet, gently press’d, press gently mine. 
Cowper, To Mary. 
4, To reduce to a particular shape or form by 
pressure: as, to press cloth with an iron; to 
press a hat.—5. To drive or thrust by pressure ; 
force in a certain direction: as, to press a crowd 
back. | 
The yoke of the Established Church was pressed down ΟΠ 
the people till they would bear it no longer. 
Macaulay, Burleigh. 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother’s 
breast. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 





press 


6+. To weigh upon; oppress; trouble. 


A great and potent nobility . . . putteth life and spirit 
into the people, but presseth their fortune. 
Bacon, Nobility (ed. 1887). 
1169 somewhat presse 
Thy irreligious minde. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. Β.), p. 6. 


He turns from.us ; 
Alas, he weeps too! something presses him 
He would reveal, but dare not.— Sir, be comforted. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 


7. To constrain or force to a certain end or re- 
sult; urge strongly; impel. 
Why should he stay, whom love doth press to go? 
Shak., M. N. D., iii, 2. 184. 
The two gentlemen who conducted me to the island 
were pressed by their private affairs to return in three 
days. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 8. 


8. To hasten; bring to pass or execute has- 
tily. 
The posts that rode upon mules and camels went out, 


being hastened and pressed on by the king’s command- 
ment. Esther viii. 14. 


You have Excess of Gallantry, Sir Rowland, and press 
Things to a Conclusion with a most prevailing Vehe- 
mence. Congreve, Way of the World, iy. 12. 


Tressilian and his attendants pressed their route with 
all dispatch. Scott, Kenilworth, xiii. 


9. To urge; beseech; entreat. 


You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 425. 


God heard their prayers, wherein they earnestly pressed 
him for the honor of his great name. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 35. 


And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 
That she should ask some goodly gift of him 
For her own self or hers, 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


10. To seek earnestly; make request for; so- 
licit. 
It hath been earnestly pressed to have her go to Virginia 


for Mr. Maverick and his corn. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 465. 


Take heed what you press, 
For beyond all Redress, 
Should I grant what you wish, I shall harm ye. 
Congreve, Semele, iii. 4. 


11. To thrust upon others; enforce; impose. 


Not to tolerate things meerly indifferent to weak con- 
sciences argues a conscience too strong; pressed unifor- 
mity in these causes much disunity. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5. 


Look at the Judge now! He is apparently conscious of 
having erred, in too energetically pressing his deeds of 
loving-kindness on persons unable to appreciate them. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


He will not press the Statutes of Uses and Wills if they 
will agree that he shall forbid the paren’ of annates. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., Ρ. 256. 


12. To inculcate; a -- upon the mind; 
urge as a doctrine, truth, fact, or rule of con- 
duct. 
That which they pressed was not notion, but experi- 
ence; not chums) * but godliness. 
enn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 
[This] question did draw forth my heart to preach and 
presse the promise of pardon to all that were weary and 


sick of sinne. 
Τ.. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 36. 


13. To lay stress upon; attach special impor- 
tance to; emphasize. 

If we read but a very little, we naturally want to press 
it all; if we read a great deal, we are willing not to press 
the whole of what we read, and we learn what ought to 


be pressed and what not. 
M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 


14. To throng; fill with a crowd or press. 


Where now the throng, 
That press’d the beach, and, hasty to depart, 
Look'd to the sea for safety? Cowper, Task, ii. 118. 


15+. To print. 
The discourse upon this conference . . . staid long be- 
fore it could endure to be pressed. 
Laud, in Heylin, p. 121. (Davies.) 
Pressed brick, fuel, glass, loop, oil, etc, See the 
nouns.— Pressing to death. See peine forte et dure, un- 
der peine?, and quotation from Lecky, under def. 1 above. 
—To press s Same as to crowd sail (which see, un- 
der crowd1). 
II, intrans. 1. To exert pressure or weight; 
specifically, to bear heavily. 
Sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land, 
With motions of the outer sea. 
Tennyson, Eleinore. 
A solid presses downwards only, but a fluid presses equal- 
ly in all directions, upwards as well as downwards. 
Huaxley, Physiography, p. 88. 
2. To strain or strive eagerly; advance with 
eagerness or energetic efforts; hasten. 
Thanne thougt y to frayne the first of this foure ordirs, 


And presede to the prechoures to proven here wille. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 154. 
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Whan Dorilas and Maglans thus hadde eche other ouer- 


throwen, bothe partees pressed to the rescu.. 
Merlin (E. E, T.8.), ii. 244, 


The invader presses on to the fight, 
Bacon, Political Fables, ix., Expl. 


I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 


of God in Christ Jesus. Phil. iii, 14. 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses. Bryant, Forest Hymn. 
9, To crowd; throng. 


Many mazed considerings did throng 
And press’d in with this caution. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 4. 186. 


They press in from all the provinces, 
And fill the hive. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
4. To advance with force; encroach. 


On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 242. 
5. To approach unseasonably or importunate- 
ly; obtrude one’s self. 
Amonge the genteles gode & hende, 


Prece thou not vp to hyg for no thyng. 
Babees Book (E. KE. T.8.), Ῥ. 13. 


Pardon me, madam, that so boldly 
I press into your chamber. 
Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


We need not fear to press into the farthest recesses of 
Christian antiquity, under any notion that we are prying 


into forbidden secrets. De Quincey, Essenes, i. 
6+. Το importune. 


This your seruant preaseth with suche diligence for this 
letter that I shall be forced to aunswere more at large 
than I can, and much lesse than I would, 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 36. 
7. To exert pressure, as by influence or moral 
force. 

When arguments press equally in matters indifferent, 
the safest method is to give up ourselves to neither. 

ddison. 
To press upon, to act urgently or persistently upon; in- 
vade; attack at close quarters. 

Patroclus presses upon Hector too boldly, and by oblig- 
ing him to fight discovers it was not the true aa ybeilce: 

ope. 
* 
press! (pres), ». [Early mod. E. also presse, 

prese, prease, preace ; < ME. presse, prese, pres, 
prees, a throng, ς OF. presse, a crowd, throng, 
οίο., F'. presse, a crowd, throng, urgency, a press 

(machine), a printing-press, the press (print- 

ing), etc., = Pr. Pg. It. pressa = Sp. prensa = 

OHG. pressa, MHG. G. presse = Sw. prdss = 

Dan. presse (after F.), press, ete.; < ML. pressa, 

pressing (violence), fem. of L. pressus, pp. of 

premere, press: see press!,v.] 1. The act of 
urging or pushing forward; a crowding or 
thronging. 
In their throng and press to that last hold. 
Shak., K. John, v. 7. 19. 


On that superior height 
Who sits is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions. Wordsworth, 


2. A crowd; throng; multitude. 


With mykull prese of pepull of prouynce aboute. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T..8.), 1, 2868. 


Greet prees at market maketh deere ware. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 522. 


Czs. Who is it in the press that calls on me?... 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng; look upon Cesar. 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 15. 


When didst thou thrust amid the mingled preace, 
Content to bide the war aloof in peace? 
Dryden, Tliad, i. 338. 


That large-moulded man, 
His visage all agrin as at a wake, 
Made at me thro’ the press. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 


3t. Abundance; plenty. 


Pas to that prouyns, prese to the londe, 
And make puruiaunce plentie, while prese lastis. 
Destruction of Troy (&. E. T. 8.), 1. 5183. 


41. Pressure; the exertion of force; compulsion. 


Without press or compelling any man, beating up his 
drums, [he] levied so sufficient an army that with it he con- 
quered all Spain. 

Eng. Stratagem (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 608). 


5. A critical situation; a position of danger or 
embarrassment; the state of being beset. 

In harde presse whan I was stedde, 

Of my paynes ge hadde pitee. 

York Plays, p. 508. 

6. Urgency; urgent demands of affairs: as, 
press of business.—'7, An instrument or ma- 
chine by which anything is subjected to pres- 
sure (especially if the pressure is great), as by 
the use of hand-levers, the screw, hydraulic 
agency, or steam-power. The object of the press 
may be to compress something into smaller compass, as 
a hay-press or cotton-press; to crush something and ex- 
tract its juices, in which case it is named from the liquid 
produced, as a cider-press or wine-press ; or to take a copy 


of something, with or without the use of a pigment, as a 
printing-press, a copying-press, or a seal-press. 





press 


Which wine houses doe serve for pressing of their 
grapes, and the making of their wine, having all things 
necessary therein for that purpose, as their wine presses. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 82. 
8. In the Jacquard loom, the mechanism which 
actuates the eylinder or prism and its cards 
to press back the needles or wires which are 
not to act, so as to disengage themi from the 
lifting-bar.— 9, Specifically, a machine for 
printing; a printing-press; hence, collective- 
ly, the agencies employed in producing printed 


matter. Some writers limit the use of the word press, as 
defining a printing-apparatus, to the hand printing-press, 
moved by hand-power, and call any form of printing-press 
moved by steam or otherwise, not by hand-power, a print- 
ing-machine.. See printing-press. 

He will print them, out of doubt; for he cares not what 
he puts into the press. hak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 80. 


Lord Dorset is nobody’s favourite but yours and Mr. 
Prior’s, who has lately dedicated his book of poems to him, 
which is all the press has furnished us of any value since 
you went. Swift, Letter to Hunter, Jan. 12, 1708. 


10. The art of printing; hence, those who are 
engaged in printing or publishing. 

The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature 
of a free state; but this consists in laying no previous re- 
straints upon publications, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for criminal matter when published. 

Blackstone, Com., TV. xi. 


11. That which is printed; the sum total of 
printed literature: specifically applied to news- 
papers and other periodical publications. 


The press, an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, 
was used by Hastings and his friends with great effect. 
Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


The press is destined, more than any other agency, to 
melt and mold the jarring and contending nations of the 
world into that one great brotherhood. 

. Bowles, in Merriam’s Bowles, I. 99. 


12. An upright case or cupboard in which 
clothes, books, pgm ΠΠΠΠΜΠΠΠ ΠΠ ΠΠΠΠΠΠΙ 
china, or other | 
articles are 
kept; specifical- 
ly, in libraries, 
a bookcase, or 
a set of book- 
shelves. 


His presse ycovered 
with a faldyng 
reed. 

Chaucer, Miller’s 
(Tale, 1. 26. 


Large oaken press- 
es filled with shelves 
of the same wood 
surrounded the 
room. Scott, Kenil- 

[worth, iv. 


13. In photog., Press of Walnut-wood. 
same as print- rsth century.) 


ge ers At press, during or in the process of print- 
ng. 
If the names were dropped at press, he could restore any 
speech in Shakespeare to the proper speaker. 
R. 1, Stevenson, Some Gentlemen in Fiction. 


Autographic press, a small portable press for printin 
autographs from a lithographic stone or from an engrave 
plate.— Bramah press, Bramah’s press, the hydraulic 
press, so called from its inventor, Mr. Bramah. See Ay- 
draulic.—Cam-press, a press in which the rotation of 
a cam communicates action to the punch or shear, as dis- 
tinct from a screw-, lever-, or pendulum-press.—Card- 
press. (a) Asmallscrew-press, used for keeping playing- 
cards flat when not in use. (0) A printing-press used for 
printing cards.—Censorship of the press, See censor- 
ship.— Centripetal press. See centripetal.— Compound 
press, 2 press in which the material is partially compress- 
ed by a light rapid movement, and the process completed 
M4 a more powerful and slower pressure.— Correction of 
the press, corrector of the press, See correction, cor- 
rector.—Dry press, in printing, a press for smoothing 
printed sheets.—Hat-tip press, a small hand-press used 
for printing the labels on the crown or inner lining of 
hats.— Hunter’s press, a press worked by Hunter’s screw 
(which see, under serew). [Not now inuse.]— Hydraulic 
orhydrostatic press, See hydraulic.—In press, in the 
press, in process of being printed.— Knee-joint press, 
a ως Siberty of the press. See liberty.— 
Lithographic press, See lithographic.—Lying-press, 
a small portable press of wood, used by bookbinders, in 
which pressure is given at the ends of two stout square 
blocks by two large wood-screws. Whena cutting knife 
is attached, it is called a binders’ plow and press.— Mi- 
nerva Press, See Minerva.—Napkin press, a screw- 
μυ by means of which napkins are pressed flat after 
eing dampened. Such a press is sometimes combined 
with a decorative piece of furniture, ete-—Open-back 
press, a press or punching-machine the standards of 
which are set apart so that the work to be punched can 
pass freely from front to rear through the opening.— Pen- 
dulum press, See pendulum.—Platen press. See platen, 
—Plow and press, in bookbinding, same as cutting- 
press, 2.—Press-law, a law in restraint of the liberty 
of the press; a law regulating or repressing the right 
of printing and publishing.—Press of sail (naut.), as 


Hall 















(German, 


- much sail as the state of the wind, etc., will permit.— 


Revolving press, a form of baling-press in which the 
rotation of the box actuates the followers by means of a 
screw or screws working in stationary nuts.— Rolling- 
cam press, a press actuated by a roller which revolves 


press 


between cam-wheels rising and falling between guides.— 


Rolling-pressure press, a press in which the follower 


is depressed by the pressure of a roller at the end of a 
pivoted extension-bar, which is caused by levers to trav- 
erse to and fro.— Sewing-press, a wooden frame in which 
books are sewed and prepared for binding. Workshop Re- 
ceipts, Bookbinding, 4th ser.—§tanding-press, a heavy 
press firmly attached to floor and ceiling, used by printers 
and bookbinders: so called to distinguish it from portable 
presses, such as are used by bookbinders.— Stanhope 
ress, a form of printing-press invented by the Earl of 
tanhope.— § -up press,a press used, in making 
cups or pots, tostrike up the metal or raise it from the in- 
terior.— To correct the press, to correct proofs. 
Herecomes . . . the proof of my East India speech from 
Hansard ; sol must put my letter aside and correct the press. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. Υ. 
Type-revolving press. See cylinder-prese. , 
press? (pres), v. [A verb due to confusion of 
press- in press-gang, press-money, erroneous! 
used for *prest-gang, prest-money, εἴο., wit 
ressi, force, etc. So impress, and F. presser, 
in like sense.]. I. trans. Toforce into service, 
especially into military or naval service; im- 
press. 
To the Tower, about shipping of some more pressed men. 
Pepys, Diary, II. 410. 


There area couple of impudent fellows at an inn in Hol- 
born who have affronted me, and you would oblige me in- 
finitely by pressing them into his majesty’s service. 

Colman, Jealous Wife, iii. 


She is rather an arbitrary writer too—for here are a 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note 
that would get their habeas corpus from any court in Chris- 
tendom. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 

II, intrans. To act as a press-gang; force 
persons into military or naval service. 

The legality of pressing is so fully established that it 
will not now admit of a doubt in any court of justice. _ 

Christian, Note on Blackstone’s Com., I. xiii. 

press? (pres), .  [< press?,v.] An order or com- 

mission to impress men into public service, par- 
ticularly into the army or navy. 

1 have misused the king’s Fp damnably. I have got, 


in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers, three hundred 


and odd pounds. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iy, 2. 13. 


They shrink like seamen when a press comes out. 
Dryden, Wild Gallant, Epil. (1667), 1. 22. 
press-agent (pres’a’jent),”. A man employed 
to attend to newspaper advertising, and supply 
editors with news of changes of program, cast, 
ete. [Theatrical slang. ] 
ese bean (pres’bém), 2. 
eam. | 
bress-bed (ρχος΄Ὀος),. A bed inclosed in solid 
woodwork like a cupboard, or made to fold or 
turn up so as to be put in a cupboard. 
I was to sleep in a little press-bed in Dr. Johnson’s room. 
Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 85. 
press-blanket (pres’blang’ket), η. A flannel, 
cloth, or felt used on a printing-press to equal- 
ize the impression. 
press-blocks (pres’bloks), π. pl. Clumps of 
wood used in a standing-press to fill up the space 
not occupied by paper or books. 
press-boards (pres’bordz), x. pl. In printing, 
smooth and neatly jointed boards of wood be- 
tween which printed sheets are pressed in the 
standing-press. — 
press-boy (pres’boi), . Same as machine-boy. 
press-cake (pres’kak),». In gunpowder-manuf., 
*the incorporated powder or mill-cake, pressed 
and ready for granulation. 
presser (pres’ér), n. [< ME. pressour; < OF. 
presseur, < presser, press: see press!.] 1. One 


who or that which presses. Especially —(a) One 
who presses garments for the purpose of renovating them, 
or who presses cloth after dyeing. 

Swift. 


I give the profits to dyers and pressers. 
(9) One who works a press of any kind. 


A compression- 


But who in England cares about the singing in these 
fishing towns— singing which is only wilder and weirder 


than that of the cotton pressers of Louisiana? 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 950. 


(8) In ceram., the workman who molds the handles, ears, 


and decorative reliefs to be applied to a pottery vessel be- 


fore firing. 


2. One who inculeates or enforces with argu- 


ment or importunity. 


A common practiser and presser of the late illegal inno- 


vations. 
J. White, First Century of Malignant Priests (1623), p. 48. 
{(Latham.) 


8. In mach.: (a) In a knitting-machine, a bar pressingly (pres’ing-li), adv. In a 


α 
presser-bar (ρτθς΄ ὁτ-ρᾶσ), n. 
ὃ (a) 
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presser-flyer (pres’ér-fli’ér), ». In spinning: 
(a). In a bobbin-frame, a flyer having a spring- 
arm or -finger (called presser) which presses 
against the bobbin to regulate the tension in 
winding on the yarn asitis spun. (0) A bob- 
bin-frame on which presser-flyers are used. 

presser-foot (pres’ér-fut), n. In a sewing-ma- 


ti 
| 
ο 
fi 

. 
κ. 

‘ 





a, Presser-foot, which is attached by thumb-screw 4, passing through 
slot c, and screwing into bara. This is represented raised to allow 
the insertion of cloth under the inclined forward part of the foot. The 
bar and the foot are then lowered, pressing the cloth firmly upon the 
oscillating feed at ε; / is the needle, which carries thread A through 
slot in foot and perforation g in throat-plate. 


chine, a foot-plate by which the fabric is pressed 
against the face of the feed. | 

presser-frame (pres’ér-fram), n. In spinning, 
a frame furnished with presser-flyers. 2. H. 
Knight. 

press-fatt (pres’fat), η. A vat belonging to an 
olive- or wine-press, used for the collection of 
the oil or wine. 


When one came to the pressfat for to draw out fifty ves- 
sels out of the press, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 


press- ang (pres’gang), n. [< press2, prest, + 
rh sy detachment under the command of 
an officer empowered to impress men into the 
publie service, especially the naval service. 
Last week a Lieutenant came hither with a Press Gang, 
and had so good Success that he soon Glean’d up a con- 


siderable number. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Gagen Anne, 
Π1. 208. 


Men were kidnapped, literally eg torte and nothing 
was ever heard of them again. The street of a busy town 
was not safe from such press gang captures. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, i. 
press-gang (pres’gang), v.%. [< press-gang, ”.] 
To act as a press-gang. [Rare. ] 
There'll be no more press-ganging here a while. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vii. 
press-girthing (pres’gér’thing), π. The belt of 
leather which moves the bed of a hand-press to 
and from impression. 


"pressing (pres’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pressl, v.] press-key (pres’ké), n. 


1. The act of one who presses; pressure.— 
2. What is expressed or squeezed out; what 


Same as presser, pressing-roller (pres‘ing-r6/lér), n. 


- bill of some of its mem- 


nena ''  .-ωἛω--.Ἓ.ααα” 


press-mark 


In paper- 

making, a roller of iron, or of iron covered with 

brass, which squeezes out the water from the 

ulp or the felt. In England called press-roil. 

ee paper-making machine. 

pression (presh’on), ». [< F. pression = Sp. 
presion = Pg. pressdio = It. pressione, < L. pres- 
sio(n-), & pressing, pressure, ς premere, pp. 
pressus, press: see press!.] 1, The act of press- 
ing; pressure. 

Are not all my hypotheses erroneous in which light is 
supposed to consist in pression or motion propagated 
through a fluid medium? W hewell. 
2. In Cartesian philos., an endeavor to move. 

pressiroster (pres-i-ros’tér), ».. [See Pressi- 
rostres.| Α member of the Pressirostres. 

pressirostral (pres-i-ros’tral),a. [< NL. Pres- 
sirostres + -al.| 1. Pertaining to the Pressi- 
rostres.—2, Having a compressed bill shaped 
more or less like that of a plover. 

Pressirostres (pres-i-ros’tréz), n. pl. [NL., < 
L. pressus; pp. of pre- 
mere, press, compress, 
+ rostrum,:a beak: see 
rostrum.) In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, 
a group of Grallz, includ- 
ing the bustards, plovers, 
and some others, among 
them the cariama: so 
called from the compres- 
sion or contraction of the 


a! 





Bills of Presstrostres. 
x. Lapwing ( Vanellus cris- 


bers. It corresponds in the 
main to the Charadriomorphe 
of later writers, or that large 
group of wading birds known 
as the plover-snipe group. 
pressitantt (pres‘i-tant), 
a. [(<ML.as if *pressitan(t-)s, ppr. of *pressi- 
tare, freq. of L. pressare, press down: see press}, 
v.]) Exerting pressure; gravitating; heavy. 
Neither the celestial matter of the vortices, nor the air, 
nor water are pressitant in their proper place. 
Dr. H. More. 
[< 


pressivet (pres’iv), a. ressi + -ἶυε.] Ἱ. 
Pressing; requiring immediate attention and 
despatch.— 2. Oppressive. 


How did he make silver to be in Jerusalem 48 stones, 
if the exactions were so pressive ? ; 
(Latham.) 


tatus). 2. Golden plover 
(Charadrius dominticus). 3. 
Turnstone (S¢repsitlas inter- 
pres). 


Bp. Hall, Cont., xviii. 1. 


press-ketcht (pres’kech), ». A ketch or small 


vessel used for 
ing seamen, 


Irish Letters of the 26th past say they continue to beat 
up for Soldiers at Dublin, where abundance list themselves, 
and that some Press- Ketches in that Harbour have pressed 
400 Seamen within a few Days, and that a great many are 
voluntarily come in, 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of αντ Anne, 

(IT. 208, 


patrolling harbors and for press- 


A small turn-serew 
used by book-sewers to tighten the cords of a 
sewing-press. 


comes from a substance under pressure, as oil, Presslyt (pres’li), adv. [Appar. < *press, a, (« 


juice, ete. 
pressing (pres’ing), p.a. Requiring instant at- 
tention or action; urgent. 

An annuity for life of four thousand pounds wassettled 
on Hastings; and, in order to enable him to meet pressing 
demands, he was to receive ten years annuity in advance. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
A pressing emergency op instant remedy. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 125. 
pressing-bag (pres’ing-bag), . A bag of horse- 
hair to contain flaxseed from which oil is to be 
expressed, or to hold stearic acid under pres- 
sure, and for similar uses. 
pressing-board (pres’ing-bord), π. 1. One of 
the glazed millboards used by printers to put 
between printed sheets as resists to the im- 
pression these sheets receive in a standing- 
press.—2. One of the smoothly jointed boards 
of pine or cherry used in standing-presses,—8, 
An ironing-board. 
pressing-iron (pres’ing-i’érn), n. <A flat-iron 
or smoothing-iron. 
Your pressing-iron will make no perfect courtier. 


Go stitch at home, and cozen your poor neighbours, 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii. 2. 


ressing 


which forces the barb of the needle into the manner; with force or urgency; closely. 


groove of the shank to free the loop of yarn. 


pressingness (pres’ing-nes), n. Pressure; ur- 


(0) Ina sewing-machine, the presser-foot which gency. 


holds. the fabric under the needle. 
under presser-foot. 


See cut 
(c) A form of ironing-ma- 
chine. (d) In spinning, the pressure-roller of a pressing-plate (pres’ing-plat), n. 


This consideration alone might apply itself with press- 
ingness upon us. AR. Allestree, Sermons, xviii. (Latham. ) 


In an oil- press-mark (pres’miirk), η. 


L. pressus, pp., pressed), + -ly2. Cf. pressness. } 
Closely; compactly; concisely; succinctly. 


Though he may pursue his task presly and coherently, 
yet, because of the small importance of the matter de- 
bated of, his discourse must needs be both very tedious 
and not very profitable. 

Parker, Platonicke Philosophie (2d ed., 1667), p. 39. 


No man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily. B. Jonson, Works (ed. Gifford), p. 749. 


pressman! (pres’man), .; pl. pressmen (-men). 


[< pressl + man.] 1. One who is engaged in 
pressing; specifically, one who attends to a 
wine-press. 

One only poem to all, by which the pressemen came 

In time of vintage. Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 
2. One who operates or has charge of a print- 
ing-press; specifically, a printer who does press- 
work; one who runs a hand-press, or who man- 
ages ἃ press ΟΥ presses run by steam or other 
power. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the 
composing-room, I left the pressmen. 

Franklin, Autobiog., p. 147. 

3. In journalism, sometimes, a man employed 
on the press; a writer or reporter for a news- 


paper. 


pressman? (pres’man), .; pl. pressmen (-men). 


[< press? + man.] 1. One of a press-gang who 
aids in forcing men into military or naval ser- 
vice.— 2. A man. impressed into the public 
service, as the army or navy. 


[< pressl, n.,12,+ 


drawing-frame, or the spring-finger ofa bobbin- press, one of the follower-boards which are al- mark1.] In libraries, a mark put upon a vol- 


frame. L. Η. Knight. 


ternated with bags of the material to be pressed. 


ume, generally by label or a writing upon a 








press-mark 


fly-leaf, indicating its location in the library. 

us, the press-mark ‘‘A, 8, 10,” means ‘‘press A, shelf 8, 
tenth volume in order on the shelf.” There are many sys- 
tems of press-marking. 


press-mark (pres’mirk), ο. t andi. To place 
8 press-mark on; also, to use press-marks. _ 
press-master (pres’mas’tér),”. The officer in 
command of a press-gang. 
Are not our sailors paid and encouraged to that degree 


that there is hardly any need of press-masters ¢ 
Tom Brown, Works, IV. 123. (Davies.) 


press-money (pres’mun“i), π. Same as prest- 
money. 

This kiss shall be as good as press-money, to bind me to 
your service. Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, ii. 1. 

pressnesst (pres’nes), . [< *press, a. (see press- 
ly), + -ness.| The state of being pressed; close- 
ness; compression; condensation of thought or 
language; terseness. 

An excellent critic of our own commends Boileau’s close- 
ness, or, as he calls it, pressness. 

Young, Love of Fame, Pref. 

pressourt, ”. An obsolete form of presser. Piers 
Plowman (A), v. 127. 

press-pack (pres’pak), v. ¢. To compress by a 
hydraulic or other press: as, to press-pack bales 
of soft goods. 

ολων (pres’pil), x. A pile or kench of fish. 
[Canada. ] 

The fish are pu in a press-pile, in which they remain a 

week or more to sweat. Perley. 

press-pin (pres’pin), x. In bookbinding, a bar 
of iron used as a lever for standing-presses. 
[Eng. } . 

press-plate (pres’plat), η. One of a number of 
thin plates of sheet-iron which are placed be- 
tween press-boards in a standing-press. 

press-printing (pres’prin’ting), n. In ceram., 
a variety of transfer-printing. 

There are two distinct methods of printing in use for 
china and earthenware : one is transferred on the bisque, 
and is the method by which the ordinary printed ware is 
produced, and the other is transferred on the glaze. The 
first is called press-printing and the latter bat-printing. 

Ure, Dict., 111. 620. 
press-proof (pres’préf), x. The last proof ex- 
amined before printed matter goes to press; the 
press-revise ; a careful proof taken on the press, 
as distinguished from an ordinary rough proof. 
press-room (pres’rém), n. 1. An apartment 
in which presses for any purpose are kept.— 
2. In printing, a room where printing-presses 
are worked, as distinguished from a composing- 
room, ete. 
press-stone (pres’ston), 7. 
ing-press. H. H. Knight. 
pressurage (presh’ur-aj), πι. [<F. pressurage ; 
as pressure + -age.| 1. The juice of the grape 
extracted by the press. Imp. Dict.—2. A fee 
paid to the owner of a wine-press for its use. 
Imp. Dict. 
pressural (presh’i-ral), a. 
Of the nature of mechanical pressure. 
pressure (presh’ar), x [< OF. pressure = Sp. 
esura = It. pressura, < L. presswra, a press- 
ing, a burden, < premere, pp. pressus, press: see 
pressi.] 1. The act of pressing; the exertion 
of force by pressing; the state of being pressed. 
In my thoughts with scarce a sigh 
I take the pressure of thine hand. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxix. 
2. In mech.: (a) An equilibrated force. 


. Experience . . . showed that the pressures of a vault 
cannot be concentrated upon any single point, but only 
upon a line which extends over a considerable portion of 
the pier from the springing point upwards. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 81. 


(b) A force per unit area exerted over the sur- 
face of a body or part of a body, and toward the 


interior of the body. A force exerted upon a surface is 
necessarily equilibrated ; otherwise, since the surface has 
no mass, it would produce infinite velocity until equilib- 
rium ensued. A pressure can produce no motion, because 
it is a state of equilibrium; but a continuous variation of 
pressure in a given direction will tend to produce motion 
toward the places of less pressure. Thus, if a cylinder of 
liquid in a tube is under greater pressure per square inch 
at one end than at the other, there will be a tendency to 
motion toward the end where the pressure is less. (6) 


Stress in general, being either thrust, pull, or 
shearing stress. For amis of pressure, conju- 
gate pressure, and other phrases where pressure 
means stress, see the latter word. 


Boyle discovered a law about the dependence of the 
pressure of a gas upon its volume, which showed that if 
you squeeze a gas into a smaller place it will press so 
much the more as the space has been diminished. 

W. Κ. Clifford, Lectures, I. 180. 


Uniform pressure, . . . such as the atmospheric, and, in 

a less degree, that of our bodily parts and of our clothes, 
produces no distinct consciousness. 

J, Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 60. 


The bed of a print- 


[< pressure + -al.] 
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3. The action of moral force; exertion of au- 
thority or influence; compulsion; a constrain- 
ing influence or impulse. 


The objections . . . are. . . rather like the intemper- 
ate talk of an angry child than pressures of reason or prob- 
ability. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 256. 

The convocation, which under the influence of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier was more amenable to royal pressure, 
was made to bestow a tenth in the following April. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 359. 

The Preacher’s contemporary, too, Malachi, felt the pres- 
sure of the same circumstances, had the same occasions of 
despondency. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, ii. 


4. Weight upon the mind; burdensomeness; 
oppressiveness; also, burden; oppression. 


Companions in grief sometimes diminish 
And make the pressure easy. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, iv. 6. 


My own and my people’s pressures are grievous, 
. Hikon Basilike. 
The rulers augmented at the same time those public 
burdens the pressure of which is generally the immediate 
cause of revolutions, Macaulay, Mirabeau. 


Days of difficulty and pressure. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


5. Urgency ; demand on one’s time or energies; 
need for prompt or decisive action: as, the pres- 
sure of business. 


Writing hastily and under pressure, his language is fre- 
quently involved and careless. 
A, Dobson, Int. to Steele, p. xlvi. 


6. Impression; stamp; character impressed. 


Tll wipe away... 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 100. 


Absolute pressure. See absolute.—Absolute steam 
pressure, the total pressure computed from the zero of 
an absolute vacuum: distinguished from relative pressure, 
or from pressure indicated in pounds, kilograms, or other 
measure of weightabove theordinary atmospheric pressure 
at the sea-level. Ordinary steam-gages indicate pressure 
above that of the atmosphere. Το the pressure so indi- 
cated the pressure of the atmosphere must be added to 
obtain the absolute steam pressure.— Atmospheric pres- 
sure. See atmosphere, 2.—Center of pressure. (a) In 
physics, that point of a body at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect it would 
produceif distributed. (6) Specifically, in hydros. ,that point 
of a plane, or of the side of a vessel containing a liquid, to 
which if a force were applied equal to the total pressure 
and in the opposite direction, it would exactly balance the 
total pressure.— High pressure. (a) Formerly, a phrase 
noting all steam-engines working at pressures materially 
higher than atmospheric pressure, but now merely a rela- 
tive term. See low pressure. (0) Figuratively, a high de- 
gree of mental ension. 

Miss Squeers... was... taken with one or two 
chokes and catchings of breath, indicative of feelings at a 
high pressure. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xii. 


Intensity of a pressure. See intensity.—Low pres- 
sure, in steam-engines, a phrase noting a motor using 
steam at a com tively small pressure. ‘The. precise 
signification of the term is undetermined, but the stan- 
dard of pressure is steadily rising, so that engines that 
were formerly considered high-pressure are now looked 
upon as low-pressure engines. The phrase formerly im- 
plied the presence of a condenser and pressure of. not 
more than six pounds above atmospheric pressure, but it 
now has reference solely to the pressure, and describes 
that only relatively.— Pressure myelitis, myclitis due to 
compression of the spinal cord, as by a tumor.— Pressure 

xof atmosphere. See atmosphere, 2. . 

pressure-bar (presh’tr-bir), π. In a planing- 
machine, a device for holding down lumber to 
be planed. #. Η. Knight. 

pressure-blower (presh’ir-blo’ér),n. A blower 
in which a blast is produced by the direct pres- 
sure of pistons upon a definite and confined 
quantity of air, in contradistinction to the fan- 
blower, which produces a blast by centrifugal 
action. 

pressure-figure (presh’ir-fig’tr), ». In min- 
eral., a figure ως in a section of some 
minerals by the pressure of a rather sharp 
point: thus, upon a sheet of mica the pressure- 
figure has the form of a six-rayed star, which is 
diagonal in position to the more easily obtained 
percussion-figure —that is, its rays are normal 
to edges of the prism and clinopinacoid. 

pressure-filter (presh’ir-fil’tér), ». A filter in 
which the liquid to be filtered is forced through 
filtering material by pressure greater than that 


of its own weight in the filter. Positive increase 
of the difference between the pressure on the liquid sur- 
face and against the discharge outlet is effected either by 
forcing air into an inclosed space over theliquid, by increas- 
ing the head through use of a standpipe, or by decreasing 
the atmospheric pressure upon the discharge outlet. 


pressure-forging (presh’ir-for’jing), η. A 
method of shaping metal in dies in a forging- 
press by means of great pressure, usually hy- 
draulic; hydraulic forging. 

pressure-gage (presh‘ur-gaj), x. 1. An appa- 
ratus or attachment for indicating the pressure 
of steam in a boiler.—2. In gun., an instru- 
ment used to determine the pressure of pow- 
der-gas per square unit of urea in the bore or 
chamber of a gun. The gas acts upon one end of a 


prest 


piston, whose opposite extremity is armed with a pyrami- 
dal or circular cutter, as in the Rodman gage; a conical 
cavity with a continuous spiral thread on its interior sur- 
face, as in the Woodbridge pressure-gage ; or an anvil-head 
to compress @ copper cylinder, as in the English “crush- 















: πες 


ιν 
τα. 


Pressure-gage. 


@, piston; #, housing; 4, screw-plug. which closes the ‘housing ; rp 
asket; g, recess for engagement of wrench with the plug; a, guide 
or cutting- or indenting-tool a’; ο, register, a disk of copper, the in- 
dentation in which after discharge indicates the highest pressure at- 
tained in the gun during the combustion of the explosive; ¢, small 
copper cup or gas-check, which, while it transmits the pressure to the 

iston, prevents gas from entering the housing; 4, groove for attach- 
ing the cartridge. 


er” gage. With the two cutter-gages, the lengths of the 
indentations in the soft copper disks are measured and 
compared with cuts of the same length made in the test- 
ing-machine by the same cutters. From the tests in the 
machine, a table of lengths of cuts, with the pressures re- 
quired to produce them, is made up: Hence, measuring 
the indentation in the disk taken from the pressure-gage, 
and turning to this table, the pressure exerted by the pow- 
der in the bore of the gun will be found opposite the mea- 
sured length. The disks used in the pressure-gage and in 
the testing-machine should be taken from the same bar 
of copper, in order to secure a uniform density. In the 
“crusher” gage, the diminution in length of the copper 
cylinder is measured, and the pressure found by the test- 
ing-machine to produce an equal reduction in length of 
a cylinder from the same copper is assumed to be that 
exerted upon the bore of the gun. Pressure-gages are 
placed either in a seat in the front of the breech-mechanism 
or in the base of the cartridge-case or bag. 


pressure-note (presh’ir-not),”. In music, anote 
with a short crescendo upon it, as ©, indicat- 
ing a tone which is to be pressed into loudness 
as soon as sounded. 

pressure-register (presh’ir-rej’is-tér), π. Απ 
instrument which indicates and records the 
fluctuations of pressure of a fluid body, par- 
ticularly an elastic fluid, as air, steam, or illu- 
minating-gas. See recording steam-gage, under 
steam-gage. - | 

pressure-screw (presh’tr-skré), ». In ord- 
nance, 8, screw used to hold parts in position 
by pressure. It is the analogue of the set-screw 
in general mechanism. See set-screw. 

pressure-spot (presh’ur-spot), x. One of nu- 
merous minute spots or areas on the surface 
of the body, in which it appears from experi- 
mentation that the proper sensations of pres- 
sure reside, this sensation not being excitable 
in the intervening spaces. 

The finest point, when it touches a pressure-spot, pro- 


duces a sensation of pressure, and not one of being 
pricked, G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, Ρ. 410. 


presswork (pres’wérk), ». 1. The working or 
management of a printing-press; also,any other 
work of a press-room relating to ink or impres- 
sion on a press: in opposition to composition, 
or that branch of printing which is confined to 
preparing types for the press.—2. In joinery, 
cabinet-work of a number of successive veneers 
crossing grain, and united by glue, heat, and 
pressure. L. H. Knight. 

press-yeast (pres’yést), . See yeast. 

prest! (prest).. An occasional preterit and past 
participle of press1. 

prest?} (prest), ο. ¢ [< OF. prester, F. préter, 
lend, ascribe, attribute, give rise to, afford, — 
Pr. Sp. Pg. prestar = It. prestare, < L. prestare, 
stand before, be surety for, execute, fulfil, dis- 
charge, < pre, before, + stare, stand: see state. 
Cf. rest?.]_ To furnish; pay out; put out as a 
loan; lend. | 

To have prested and lent money to Kynge Henry for 


the arrayenge and settynge forth of a new armye against 
hym. Hall, Edw. IV., an. 10. 


“‘T myself have prested,” wrote the Earl to Burghley. 
““above 80007. among our men here since I came, and yet 
what need they be in. . . all the world doth see.” 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I. 523. 


prest? (prest), n. [ς OF. prest, F. prét (= Pr. 
prest = It. presto), a loan, ς OF. prester, lend: 
see prest2,v.] 1+. A loan of money}; hence, a 
loan in general; also, ready money. 
The summe of expenses, as well of wages & prests as 


for the expenses of the kings houses. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I, 121, 





prest 


2. Formerly, a duty in money paid by the 
sheriff on his account in the exchequer, or for 
money left or remaining in his hands. . Cowell. 
—To give in prestt, to give as prest-money; hence, to 
pay, give, or lend (money) in advance. 


He sent thyder three somers [baggage-horses] laden wt 
nobles of Castel and floreyns, to gyue in prest to knyghtes 
and squyers, for he knewe well otherwyse he sholde not 
haue them come out of theyr houses. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., ΤΙ. lxiv. 


prest*+ (prest), a. [< ME. prest, prest, < OF. 
prest, Ε'. prét = Pr. prest = Sp. Pg. It. presto, 
ready, < ML. prestus, ready, ¢ L. presto, adv., 
at hand, ready, ry here, ς pre, before, + 
stare, stand. Cf. prest?.] 1. Ready; prompt; 

quick. 

He is the prestest payer that pore men knoweth. 

Piers Plowman (B), v. 558. 


I am prest to fette hym when yow liste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 917. 


’ Cursed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant instrument of wrath 
Prest for this blow. 
Shak., Pericles, iv., Prol., 1. 45. 


Well, well, I'll meet ye anon, then tell you more, boys; 
However, stand prepar’d, prest for our journey. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 
2. At hand; near. 


Set me vvhereas the sunne doth parch the greene, 
Or vvhere his beames do not dissolue the yce: 
In temperate heate vvhere he is felt and seene, 
In presence prest of people mad or vvise. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 186. 


Berdys ther sange on bowhes prest. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 29). 
8. Bold; valiant. ) 


Pausanias a pris King none prester ifounde. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), 1. 1218. 
4. Alert; active; sprightly. 

More people, more handsome and prest, 

Where find ye? Tusser. 
prest*+ (prest), adv. [ME., < prest3, a.] Quick- 
ly; promptly; immediately. 

Princes of this py? est vndo the gates, 
For here cometh with coroune the kynge of alle glorie. 
- Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 274. 
prest4}+, η. A Middle English form of priest. 
prestable (pres‘ta-bl), a. [« prest2 + -able.] 
Payable; capable of being made good. [Scotch.] 
prestant (pres’tant), ». [< L. prestan(t-)s, ppr. 
of prestare, stand before: see prest2, v:} The 
open diapason of a pipe-organ. 
prestationt (pres-ta’shon),. [< F. hae 
= Sp. prestacion = Pg. prestagdéo = It. presta- 
zione, < L. prestatio(n-), a warranty, a payment 
of something due, < prestare, pp. prestatus, be 
surety for: see prest2.] <A presting or pay- 
ment of money: sometimes used for purvey- 
ance. Cowell. οι, 
Those grants he clogged with heavy feudal services and 


payments or prestations which no one dared refuse. 
Russell, Hist. Modern Europe, I. 290. 


prester! (pres’tér), π. [< ME. prester, ς OF. 
prestre, I. prétre, priest: see priest, presbyter. ] 
A priest: often used in old writers as the title 
‘of a supposed Christian king and priest (Prester 
John) of a medieval kingdom. The belief in the 
existence of such a ruler in some undetermined part of 
Asia appeared in the twelfth century. From the four- 
teenth century the seat of the supp Prester John was 
placed in Abyssinia, and this belief was held down to the 
close of the middle ages. | 
In the East syde of Afrike, beneth the redde sea, dwell- 
eth the greate and myghtye Emperour and Chrystian 
kynge Prester Iohan, well knowen to the Portugales in 
theyr vyages to Calicut. 


R: Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 374). - 


More than twenty years later, when the first book on 
Abyssinia was composed — that of Alvarez —the title con- 
stantly and as a matter of course designating the king of 
Abyssinia is ‘ Prester John,” or simply “ the Preste.” 

neyc. Brit., XIX. 718. 
prester?t (pres’tér), ». [< Gr. πρηστήρ, a meteor, 
a lightning-flash, ς πρήθειν, blow up, blow up 
into flame.] A meteor. 
presternal (pré-stér’nal), α. [ς presternum + 
-αι.] 1. Of or pertaining to the preesternum: 
as, presternal bone; presternal. region.— 2, In 
entom., same as prosternal.—Presternal muscle. 
Same as sternalis. 
presternum, 1. See presternum. 
prestezza (pres-tet’si), n. [It., quickness, « 
presto, quick: see prest® and presto.] In music, 
quickness of movement or execution ; rapidity. 
prestidigital (pres-ti-dij’i-tal), α. [< presti- 
digit(ation) + -al (after digital).| Engaged in 
prestidigitation; suited or qualified for leger- 
demain. [Rare.] 
The first his honest hard-working hand — the second his 


three-fingered Jack, his prestidigital hand. 
6, Reade, Never too Late to Mend, vi. 
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prestidigitation (pres-ti-dij-i-ta’shon),». [<F. 
prestidigitation, an altered form (as if ‘dexter- 
ous fingering,’ ς L. presto, at hand, ready, + 
digitus, a finger, + -ation) of prestigiation: see 
prestigiation.| Legerdemain; sleight of hand; 
prestigiation; the performance of feats requir- 
ing dexterity and skill, particularly of the fin- 
gers; hence, juggling in general. 

prestidigitator (pres-ti-dij’i-ta-tor), » [ς F. 
prestidigitateur; < prestidigitat(ion) + -or1.] 
One who practises prestidigitation; a presti- 
giator; a juggler. 

prestige (pres-tézh’ or pres’tij), ». [<F. pres- 
tige = Sp. Pg. prestigio = It. prestigio, prestigia, 
illusion, fascination, enchantment, prestige, < 
L. prestigium, a delusion, an illusion; cf. pre- 
stigie#, deception, jugglers’ tricks, ς prestin- 
01676, obscure, extinguish, < pre, before, + 
stinguere, extinguish: see distinguish, ete.] 11. 
Illusion; juggling trick; fascination; charm; 
imposture. 

The sophisms of infidelity and the pr 
ture. Warburton, 
2. An illusion as to one’s. personal merit or 
importance, particularly a flattering illusion ; 
hence, a reputation for excellence, importance, 
or authority ; weight or influence arising from 
reputation. 

Mr. Quincy had the moral firmness which enabled him 


to decline a duel without any loss of personal prestige. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 106. 


Unless a man can get the prestige and income of a Don, 
and write donnish books, it 5 hardly worth while for him 
to make a Greek and Latin machine of himself. - 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 

prestigiate (pres-tij’i-at), v.t. [< L. prestigia- 

tus, pp. of prestigiare,deceiveby juggling tricks, 

< ὦ deceptions, jugglers’ feats: see 

prestige. To deceive as by an illusion or jug- 
glers’ trick. [Rare.]} 

The wisest way, when all is said, is with all humility 
and feare to take Christ as himselfe hath revealed him- 
selfe in his Gospel, and not as the Devill presents him to 
prestigiated phansies. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 18. 

prestigiation (pres-tij-i-a’shon), ». [« F. *pres- 
tigiation (later prestidigitation: see prestidigi- 
tation), < L. prestigiare, pp. prestigiatus, de- 
ceive by juggling tricks: see prestigiate.| The 
playing of legerdemain tricks; a trick of leger- 
demain; juggling; sleight of hand. [Rare.] 

What a multitude of examples are there in good authen- 
tic authors of divers kinds of fascinations, incantations, 
prestigiations ! Howell, Letters, iii. 23. 

prestigiator (pres-tij’i-a-tor), n. [ς F. presti- 
giateur (Cotgrave), « L. prestigiator, a juggler, 
an impostor, < prestigiare, deceive by juggling 
tricks: see prestigiate. Cf. Μαώ ο Α 
juggler; a cheat. 

This cunning prestigiator [the devil] took the advantage 


of so high a place to set off his representations the more 
lively. Dr. Η. More, Mystery of Godliness (1660), p. 105. 


prestigiatoryt (pres-tij’i-a-td-ri), a. [« presti- 
giate + -ory.| Juggling; 
or impostures. 
We have an art call’d prestigiatory, 
That deals with spirits, and intelligences 
Of meaner office and condition. ; 
1’. Tomkis (2), Albumazar, i. 7. 
prestigioust (pres-tij’us), a. [ς F. prestigieux 
= Sp. Pg. It. prestigioso, < LD ee full 
of deceitful tricks, delusive, ¢ L. prestigiz, jug- 
glers’ tricks, illusions: see prestige.] 1. 
tising legerdemain; juggling; deluding. 
But, of all the preternatural things which befel these 
“people, there were none more unaccountable than those 
wherein the prestigious demons would ever now and then 
cover the most corporeal things in the world with a fas- 
cinating mist of invisibility... C. Mather, Mag. Chris., ii. 18. 
2. Performed by prestidigitation; illusory; de- 
ceptive. 
Who only sweld thee with vain-glorious pride, 
Devising strange prestigious tricks beside, 


Only to draw me from thee. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 180). 


λα μον. (pres’ti-m0-ni),. [-- Ε. prestimo- 

nie = Sp. Pg. prestimonio, ς ML. prestimonium, 
an appropriated fund, ς L. prestare, warrant, 
discharge: see prest2.] In canon law, a fund 
for the support of a priest, appropriated by the 
founder, but not erected into any title or bene- 
fice, and not subject to the Pope or the ordi- 
nary, the patron being the collator. Imp. Dict. 

prestissimo (pres-tis’i-m6), adv. . [It., superl. 
of presto, q. Vv.) In music, very quickly; in the 
most rapid tempo. 

prestlyt (prest’li), adv. [ς ME. prestly, preste- 
ly, prestliche, pristly ; < prest® + -ly2.] 1. Hast- 
ily; quickly; promptly; eagerly. 


iges of impos- 
orks, IX. v. 


rac- 








presume (pré-ziim’), v.; 





presume 
Prestili with al that puple to Palerne thei went. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5309. 


Then [he] leues the lede, and of londe paste 
To Pelleus prisily. 


Destruction of Troy (E. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 1043. 
2. Earnestly; firmly. 
Madame, mourne ge namore; ze mow wel seie 


That the prince of heuen gou hath prestli in mynde, 
& socor sendeth gou sone. 


Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 2925. 
Now full pristly I pray to my prise goddes 
That I may see thee come sounde to this sale enys, 
And me comford of thy coursse, kepe I no more. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 872. 
Therfore pristly I yow praye 
That ye will of youre talkyng blyn: 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 97). 
prest-money (prest’mun/i), ». Money paid to 
men when they enlist in the British service: 
so called because it binds those who receive it 
to be prest or ready at all times appointed. 
Also press-money. Imp. Dict. 
presto (pres’to), adv. [< It. presto, quick, 
quickly: see ϱγεδίδ.] 1. Quickly; immediate- 
ly; in haste. 
Oni. Well, you'll come? 
Jun. Presto. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 1. 
2. In music, quick; in rapid tempo. 
presto (pres’to), πι. [ς presto, adv.] In musie, 
a passage in quick tempo. 
prestomial (pré-st0’mi-al), a. [Also presto- 
mial; < prestomium + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the prestomium. 
prestomium, ». See prestomium. 
prestriction (pré-strik’shon), ». [ς Li. pre- 
strictio(n-), a binding fast, ς L. prestringere; 
Pp. prestrictus, bind fast, tie up, also blind, 
obseure, ς pre, before, + stringere, draw or tie 
tight: see stringent.] Blinding; blindness. 
‘Tis fear’d you have Balaams disease, a pearle in your 
eye, Mammons Prestriction. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
prestudy (pré-stud’i), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. pre- 
studied, ppr. prestudying. [< pre- + study.] 
To study beforehand. 
He... never broached what he had new brewed, but 


paceched what he had pre-studied some competent time 
efore. Fuller, Worthies, Cambridge, I. 240. 


presultor (pré-sul’tor), ». [< LL. presultor, one 


who dances before others, < L. *presilire (a 
false reading for prosilire), leap or dance before, 
< pre, before, + salire, leap, bound: see salient. ] 
A leader or director of a danee. [Rare.] 


The Corypheus of the world, or the precentor and pre- 
suitor of it. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 397. 


presumable (pré-zii’ma-bl), a. [< presume + 


-able.| Capable of being presumed or taken 
for granted; such as may be supposed to be 
true or entitled to belief without examination 
or direct evidence, or on probable evidence. 

It is now the presumable Gnsy, imposed by law upon the 


Clergy, of themselves to alter their practice. 
Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 90. 


consisting of tricks presumably (pré-zii‘ma-bli), adv. As’ may be 


presumed or reasonably supposed; by or accord- 
ing to presumption; by legitimate inference 
from facts or circumstances. 
ret. and pp. presumed, 
ppr. presuming. [< ME. presumen, ‘4 OF. pre- 
sumer, Ἑ'. présumer = Pr. Sp. Pg. presumir = It. 
presumere, < L. presumere, take before or be- 
forehand, take to oneself, anticipate, take for 
granted, presume, ς pre, before, + sumere, 
take: see asswme, and ef. consume, resume.) 
1. trans. 1. To take upon one’s self; under- 
take; venture; dare: generally with an infini- 
tive as object. 
He or they that presumen to doo the contrarie, as often 


tyme as they be founden in defaute, to paye xx. s. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 383. 
Death, I feel, presumeth 


To change this life of mine into a new. 
Thomas Stukely (Child’s Ballads, VII. 312). 
Bold deed thou hast preswmed, adventurous Eve. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 921. 
As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to 
stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church, 
Addison, Sir Roger at Church. 
There was a time when I would have chastened your 
insolence, for presuming thus to Se es before me. 
oldsmith, Vicar, xxiv. 
2. To believe or accept upon probable evi- 
dence; infer as probable; take for granted. 
Presume not that I am the thing I was. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 60. 
Master Foxe mentioneth, in his Book of Martyrs, that 
one in the street crying “Fire, fire,” the whole assembly 


in St. Mary’s, in Oxford, at one Mallary’s recantation, pre- 
sumed it to be in the church. ην an 


Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITT. 50, 


presume 

Yet, sir, I presume you would not wish me to quit the 
army? Sheridan, The Rivals, 3. 

The business of farming . . ...is assessed in respect of a 
presumed profit. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, ITI. 122. 
rtp 2. Surmise, Guess, etc. (see conjecture), think, con- 
sider. 

II. intrans. 1. To be venturesome; espe- 
cially, to venture beyond the limits of ordinary 
license or propriety; act or speak overboldly. 

Neither boldness can make us presume as long as we are 


kept under with the sense of our own wretchedness. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 47. 


I found not what methought I wanted still; 
And to the heavenly Vision thus presumed. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 356. 
2. To press forward presumptuously; be led 
by presumption; make one’s way overconfi- 
dently into an unwarranted place or position. 
Presume thou not to hye, I rid, 
Least it turn thee to blame. 
Babees Book (KE. E, T. 8.), p. 91. 


Up-led by thee, 
Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest. Milton, P. L., vii. 13. 
To presume oft. Same as {ο presume upon. 


They {the Waymoores] haue long haire, are without 
Townes or houses, and care not where they come, presum- 
ing of their swiftnesse. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 840. 


To τοι upon or on, to rely upon as a reason for 
boldness; hence, to act overboldly or arrogantly) on the 
strength of, or on the supposition of. 


me too much upon my love. 
Sven ee eat Cray μας. 1. C.,.iv. 3. 63. 
She, . . . presuming on the hire of her treason, deserted 
her Busband,. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
presumedly (pré-zii’med-li), adv. By presump- 
tion; as one may suppose; presumably. 

The matter was considerably simplified by the fact that 
these societies, preswmedly from patriotic motives, send 
the persons they assist only to the Dominion of Canada. 

Lancet, No. 3412, p. 144. 
presumer (pré-zii’mér), π. [< presume + -er1.] 
One who presumes; an arrogant or presump- 
tuous person. | 
presuming (pré-zi’ming), p. a, Acting pre- 
sumptuously; hence, overbold; forward; pre- 
sumptuous. 
presumingly (pré-zu’ming-li), adv. . With pre- 
sumption; overconfidently; arrogantly. 
presumptt (pré-zumpt’), v. ¢.  [< L. presumptus, 
pp. of presumere, take beforehand: see pre- 
sume.] To take ineonsiderately or rashly. 
e vow beynge presumpted, dyssembled, and fayned. 
” μα. αν ώ ” Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 10. 
presumption (pré-zump’shon), απ. [ς OF. pre- 
somption, F. présomption = Sp. presuncion = Pg. 
presumpcao = It. presunzione, < L. preeswmp- 
tio(n-), a taking beforehand, an anticipation, 
< presumere, pp. presumptus, presume: see pre- 


sume.] 1. The act of presuming, or taking 
upon one’s self more than good sense and pro- 


priety warrant; excessive boldness or over- 
confidence in thought or conduct; presump- 
tuousness; assurance; arrogance. 

I could say much more of the king’s majesty without 


flattery, did I not fear the imputation of presumption. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 19. 


Wecannot tell what isa Judgment of God; ’tis preswmp- 
tion to take upon us toknow. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 5. 


If ye think ye may with a pious presumption strive to 
goe beyond God in mercy, I shall not be one now that 


would dissuade ye. Milton, Church-Government, ii., Con. 


2. The act of presuming or probably inferring; 
hypothetical or inductive inference. 

Most of those that believe a God and ajudgment to come, 
and yet continue in sin, do it upou this presumption, that 
one time or other they shall leave their sins, and change 
the course of their lives before they go out of this world. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iii. 
3. That which is presumed; that which is 
supposed to be true upon grounds of proba- 
bility. 

When we see any part or organ developed in a remark- 
able degree or manner in any species, the fair presumption 
is that it is of high importance to that species, 

. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 153. 
4. A ground for presuming or believing; evi- 
dence or probability, as tending to establish an 
opinion. 

There will always be a strong aii aie against the 
sincerity of a conversion by which the convert is directly 
8 gainer. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

The mere possibility of an event furnishes no presump- 
tion, not even the slightest, of its realization. | 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 118. 


5. In law, an inference as to the existence of 
one fact from the existence of some other fact, 
founded upon a. previous experience of their 


connection, or dictated by the policy of the law. 
Presumptions are generally inferences in accordance with 
the common experience of mankind and the established 
principles of logic; but, as they differ in cogency or con- 
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vincing power, the term is used variously as signifying 
different degrees of certainty in the inference. (a) An 
inference which a jury, or a judge sitting in the place of a 
jury, may without error draw from a given state of facts, 
ut isnot bound to draw from them: called by way of dis- 
tinction a presumption of fact. (b) Aninference which, in 
absence of evidence to the contrary, the law draws, and a 
jury or judge cannot without error refuse to apply: called 
by way of distinction a legal presumption or a presumption 
of law; more specifically, a rebuttable legal ‘presumption. 
(c) Aninference which the law, usually for reasons of pub- 
lic policy, draws from a given state of facts, and refuses to 
allow evidence to countervail the inference: called a con- 
clusive presumption or an irrebuttable presumption. (See 
conclusive.) Thus an infant under 7 is conclusively pre- 
sumed incapable of criminal intent, and the law will not 
allow evidence to be received that he was precociously 
capable of it. An infant between 7 and 14 (by statute 
now in N w York 12) is presumptively incapable of such 
intent, but this, though a presumption of law which can- 
not be disregarded in the absence of evidence, may be re- 
butted by evidence of actual capacity. An infant over 
that age shown to be untaught and dull of comprehension 
might be inferred to be without such capacity, but this 
inference (unless the evidence was clear) would be only a 
presumption of fact, which the jury alone could draw, and 
the court could not control.— Philosophical or logical 
presumption. See philosophical.=Syn, 1. Pride, Arro- 
gance, Presumption, etc. (see arrogance), assurance, ef- 
frontery, forwardness. See preswmptuousness.—2, Sur- 
ane ee etc. See inference.—4, Likelihood, prob- 
ability. 9 . i 
presumptive (pré-zump’ tiv), a. [< F. présomp- 
tif = Sp. presuntivo = Pg. presumptivo = It. pre- 
suntivo, ς LL. *presumptivus (in adv. presump- 
tive, boldly, presumptuously), ς L. presumere, 
pp. presumptus, presume: see presume.] 1. 
Based on presumption or probability; proba- 
ble; grounded on probable evidence; proving 


cireumstantially, not directly. 


A strong presumptive proof that his interpretation of 
Scripture is not the true one. Waterland, Works, I. 321. 


2+. Unreasonably confident; presumptuous; 
arrogant. 
There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it 


may not be presumptive or sceptical to doubt of both. 
t Sir T. Browne. 
Heir presumptive, See heir.—Presumptive evidence. 
See evidence.=Syn. 1. See presumptuous, ; 
presumptively (pré-zump’ tiv-li), adv. Ina pre- 
sumptive manner; by presumption or supposi- 
tion grounded on probability; by previous sup- 
position; presumably. 
presumptuous (pré-zump’tii-us), a. [< ME. 
presumptuous (in adv.), ς OF. presumpcieus, 
presumptieus, presompcieus, ete., F. présomp- 
tueux = Sp. presuntuoso = Pg. presumptuoso = 
It. presuntuoso, ς LL. presumptiosus, presump- 
tosus, full of boldness, ς L. presumptio(n-), 
boldness, presumption: see presumption.] Go- 
ing beyond the limits of propriety or good sense 
in thought or conduct; exhibiting or marked 
by presumption; overbold; presuming}; arro- 
ant. > 
< ’Tis not thy southern power . . 


Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 1. 157. 
Presumptuous man, see to what desperate end 
Thy treachery hath brought thee! 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 4. 
Rash author, 48 a vain presumptuous crime 
To undertake the sacred art of rhyme. 

Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, i. 1. 
=Syn. Forward, venturesome, foolhardy. Presumptive 
and presumptuous have no meanings in common. See 
arrogance. r { i 

presumptuously (pré-zump’ti-us-li), adv. [< 
ME. presumptuowsly ; < presumptuous + -ly?.] 
In a presumptuous manner; with rash confi- 
dence; overboldly; arrogantly. 
Thou woldest konne that I can and carpen hit after, 
Presumptuowsly, ο ο a-pose so manye, 
That hit mygthe turne me to tene and Theologie bothe. 
Piers Plowman (A), xii. 8. 


But I 
God’s counsel have not kept, his holy secret 
Presumptuously have publish’d. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 498. 


presumptuousness (pré-zump’tu-us-nes), n. 
The state or character of being presumptuous 
or rashly confident; groundless confidence; ar- 
rogance; irreverent boldness or forwardness. 
=Syn. Presumptuousness differs from presumption only in 
being simply a quality, while preswmption may be either 
a quality or the conduct exhibiting the quality. 

Lapsiv, osal (pré-su-p0’zal), n. [< pre- + sup- 
posa si Supposal formed beforehand; presup- 
position. 


If our presupposall be true, . . . the Poet is of all other 
the most auncient Orator. 


Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 163. 


presuppose (pré-su-poz’), v. ἴ. pret. and pp. 
presupposed, ppr. presupposing. [< OF. pre- 
ol a F. présupposer; as pre- + suppose. 
Cf. Sp. presuponer = Pg. presuppdér = It. pre- 


supporre.] 1. To suppose beforehand; take 


pretence, ». See pretense. 
pretend ( } 


! ae aia amie: 


pretend 


for granted in advance of actual knowledge or 
experience. , 
Whatsoeuer the Philosopher sayth shoulde be doone, hee 


giueth a perfect picture of it in some one by whom hee pre- 
 supposeth it was done. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Men of corrupted minds presuppose that. honesty grow- 
eth out of simplicity of manners. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 282. 


2. To assume beforehand; require or imply as 
an antecedent condition; necessitate the prior 
assumption of. 

For aremembrance presupposeth the pi Pa be absent; 


and therefore, if this be aremembraunce of hym, then can 
he not here be present. Fryth, Works, p. 121. 


Those who atten to reason us out of our follies begin 
at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally presupposes 
us capable of reason. Goldsmith, English 0161, 


Nutrition presupposes obtainment of food; food cannot 
be got without powers of yerebension, and, usually, of lo- 
comotion. . Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 95. 

presupposition (pré-sup-d-zish’on), n. [ς F. 
présupposition = Sp. presuposicion = Pg. pre- 
supposicdo = It. presupposizione; as pre- + sup- 
position. ΟΕ. presuppose.) 1. Supposition in 
advance of experience or knowledge; surmise ; 
conjecture. 

There were many great conjectures and presuppositions, 
and many long circumstances to bring it to conclusion. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 883. 
2. Postulation as of an antecedent condition; 
hence, that which is postulated as a necessary 
antecedent condition; a prerequisite. 

Satan will be an adversary, man will be proud: a neces- 


sity upon presupposition of Satan’s malice, and man’s 
wickedness. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 394. 


Self-directing agency is the presupposition of ethical 
science, and separates it by a sharp line from Physics. 
: New Princeton Rev., 1. 183. 
presuppositionless (pré-sup-0-zish’gn-les), a. 
[< presupposition + -less.]. Without, or inde- 
pendent of presuppositions. 

It has already been seen how the theory of knowledge, 
when it passed out of Kant’s hands, and tried to make it- 
self (a), complete and (0) pre-suppositionless, became for 
Hegel a logic that was in reality a metaphysic. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 795. 
presurmise (pré-sér-miz’), η. . [ς pre- + sur- 
mise.] A surmise previously formed. 
It was your presurmise 
That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop. 
Shak., 2 Hen, IV.,i. 1. 168, 


presylvian (pré-sil’vi-an), a. [< pre- + Sylvian.] 
Anterior, as a part of the Sylvian fissure: ap- 
plied to the ascending branch of this fissure. 


4 ee postsylvian. 


presymphysial (pré-sim-fiz’i-al), a. [< L: pre, 
before, + NL. symphysis, symphysis: see.sym- 
physial.| Situated in advance of the symphy- 
sis menti. Geol. Jour., XLIV. 146. 
presystole (pré-sis’t6-l6), xn. [< L. pre, before, 
+ NL. systole, systole.] The interval imme- 
diately prior to the systole. 
A study of the sphincters of the cardiac and other veins, 


with remarks on their hermetic occlusion during the pre- 
systole state, Nature, XXX. 460 


pre olic (pré-sis-tol’ik), a. [ς presystole + 
-ic.| . Preceding the systole.—Presystolic mur- 
mur, 2 murmur at the close of diastole, immediately pre- 
ceding systole. 


pret, An abbreviation of preterit. 


preteacht ater v. t.. [Cpre- +.teach.] To 


teach in advance. [Rare,] 


He takes the oaths of allegiance and supremacy which 
he is prxetaught to evade, or think null. 
Amherst, Terre Filius, No. 3. 


pré-tend’),v. [< ME. οτε ν < OF. 
arenas gr F. prétendre = Sp. Pg. pretender = 
t. pretendere, ς L. pretendere, stretch forth or 
forward, spread before, hold out, put forward 
as an excuse, allege, pretend, ς 278, before, + 
tendere, stretch: seo tend.| J. trans. 1+. To 
hold out before one or in front; stretch for- 
ward; hence, to put before one for action, con- 
sideration, or acceptance; offer; present. 


But Pastorella, wofull wretched Elfe, 
Was by the Captaine all this while defended, 
Who, minding more her safety than himselfe, 
His target alwayes over her pretended. 
enser, F. Q., VI. xi. 1& 


All stood with their pretended spears prepar'd, 
With broad.steel heads the brandish’d weapons glar’d. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Meleager and Atalanta, 1. 194. 


1 had not thought (courteous reader) to have pretended 
thus conspicuously in thy sight this rude and indigested 
chaos of conceites, the abortive issue of my vnfertile 
braine. Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 110, 


To that wench 
I pretend honest love, and she deserves it. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, iv. 2. 





pretend 


From these Mahometan Sanctuaries, our Guide pretend- 
ed to carry us to a Christian Church, about two furlongs 
out of Town on the South side. 

Maundreill, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 15. 


2. To put forward as a statement or an asser- 
tion; especially, to allege or declare falsely or 
with intent to deceive. 

I examined every thing without any one to accompany 
me but my own servant, which they pretended was very 
dangerous. Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 110. 

Then I pretended to be'a musician; marry, I could not 
shew mine instrument, and that bred a discord. 

B. Jonson, Love Restored. 

In the vicinity of what was called the Lady Dudley’s 
chamber, the domestics pretended to hear groans and 
screams, and other supernatural noises. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 

His eulogists, unhappily, could not pretend that his mor- 
als had escaped untainted from the wide-spread conta- 
gion of that age. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


3. To put forward as a reason or excuse; use 
asa pretext; allege as a. ground or reason; 
hence, to put forward a false appearance of} 
simulate; counterfeit; feign. 

The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 

To ee poisons for her, still pretending 

The satisfaction of her knowledge only 


In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 250. 
Generally to pretend Conscience against Law is danger- 
ous, Selden, Table-Talk, p. 39. 
Lest that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them! , 
Milton, P. L., x. 872. 
rere este let aye πι 
t, wi y transgressing, he ο. 
Surprisal. Milton, Ῥ. L., v. 244. 
No knave but boldly will pretend 
The requisites that form a friend. 
Cowper, Friendship, st. 3. 


4, To lay claim to; assert as a right or posses- 
sion; claim. ) 
Why shall we fight, if you pretend no title? 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL., iv. 7. 57. 

The gentry pretend to have their victuals dressed and 

served up as nicely as if they were in London. 
Beverley, Virginia, iv. {| 70. 
5. To aspire to; attempt; undertake. [Obso- 
lete or archaic. 
And those two brethren Gyauntes did defend 
The walles so stoutly with their sturdie mayne, 
That never entraunce any durst pretend. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 15. 

I will not pretend so much as to mention that chart on 
which is drawn the appearance of our blessed Lord after 
his resurrection. Steele, Spectator, No. 226. 

Dost thou dare pretend to punish me 
For not descrying sunshine at midnight? 
Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 22:. 
6+. To intend; design; plan; plot. 

Marriage being the most holy conjunction that falls to 
mankind, . . . she had not only broken it, but broken it 
with death, and the most pretended death that might be. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 
Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended. 


Shak., Lucrece, 1. 576. ΄ 


Harm not this young forrester ; 
Noe ill doth he pretend. 
Robin Hood and the Tanner’s Daughter αν "aD. 
- 337). 


Get you and pray the gods 
For success and return; omit not any thing 
In the pretended celebration. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 


Τι. To presage; portend; forebode. 


It plesith hem to dwelle in derk, and in blak, orrible, 
stynkynge placis, in heuynesse, wreche, and malencoly, 
and in tho thingis that pretende the condicioun of helle. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 19. 
Doth this churlish superscription 
Pretend some alteration in good will? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 54. 


II. intrans. 1. To stretch or reach forward; 
aim; aspire: often with Zo. 
For to what fyn he wolde anon pretende, 
That knowe I wel, and forthi yet I seye, 


So lef this sorwe, or platly he wol dye. 
' Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 922. 


I am content to go forward a little more in the mad- 
ness of missing rather than not pretend ; and rather wear 
out than rust. Donne, Letters, xxxvi. 
2. To lay claim; assert a right of ownership 
or possession: generally followed by to. 

A fellow that pretends only to learning, buys titles, and 
nothing else of booksinhim! 2B. Jonson, Epicoene, i. 1. 


Men of those noble breedings you pretend to 
Should scorn to lie, or get their food with falsehood. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 1. 


The Book which I have to Answer pretends to reason, 
not to Autorities and quotations. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 


Merit is a claim, and may pretend j ag J to favour. 
Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 


3. To make pretense; make believe; counter- 
feit or feign. 
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pretendant, pretendent (pré-ten’dant, -dent), 
π. [<F.prétendant= Sp. pretendiente = Pg. It. 
pretendente, < L. pretenden(t-)s, ppr. of pre- 
tendere, pretend: see pretend.) Apretender; a 
claimant. 
Neither the Confederation nor the duchies, nor all the 


pretendents to the succession, had acceded to the treaty. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 428. 


pretendedly (pré-ten’ded-li), adv. By or with 
pretense; by false representation; ostensibly. 


Anaction . . . that camespeciously and pretendedly out 
out of aChurch. Hammond, Works, IV. 593. (Latham.) 
He was also raising Forces in London, pretendedly to 

serve the Portugall, but with intent to seise the Tower. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, x. 


pretendencet (pré-ten’dens), m. [ς ML. pre- 
tendentia, pretense, claim, ς L. pretenden(t-)s, 
claiming: see pretendant.| Pretension; claim. 


Be it enough that God and men do scorn 
Their projects, censures, vain pretendences., 
Daniel, To the King’s Majesty. 


pretendent, ». See pretendant. 
pretender (pré-ten’dér), », 1. One who pre- 
tends, or makes a false show, as of learning or 
of legal right. 
The King 
Pronounced a dismal sentence, meaning by it 
To keep the list low and pretenders back. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


2. One who pretends, or puts forward a claim; 
a claimant; an aspirant. 


You must know I am a pretender to the angle, and, 
doubtless, a Trout affords the most pleasure to the angler 
of any sort of fish whatever. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 224. 

There are no vere pew qualities among men to 
which there are not false pretenders. 

Steele, Tatler, No, 211. 


3. Specifically, a claimant to a throne. In Brit- 
ish history there have been several pretenders, especially 
“the Pretender,” James Edward Stuart, son of James ΤΙ., 
who in 1715 made an unsuccessful attempt to gain the 
English throne and supplant the reigning Hanoverian 
dynasty; another unsuccessful attempt was made in his 
behalf in 1745-6 by his son Charles Edward (often called 
«είπε Young Pretender”). 

God bless the king, I mean the faith’s defender; 

God bless—no harm in blessing —the Pretender ; 

But who pretender is, or who is king— 

God bless us all! — that’s quite another thing. 

Byrom, To an Officer in the Army, 


pretendership (pré-ten’dér-ship), n. [« pre- 
tender + -ship.] The claim, character, or po- 
sition of a pretender. 
I am ata loss how to dispose of the Dauphine, if he ha 


pen to be king of France before the pretendership to Brit- 
ain falls to his share. Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs. 


pretendingly (pré-ten’ding-li), adv. In a pre- 
tending manner; pretentiously. 


I have a particular reason for looking a little pretend- 
ingly at present. Jeremy Collier, Pride. 


pretense, pretence (pré-tens’),n. [< AF’. *pre- 

tense, pretensse, pretense, < ML. preiensa, fem. of 

pretensus, for L. pretentus, Ris pretendere, 
retend: see pretend.| 11. intention; a 
esign; a purpose. 

Put of your clothes in winter by the fire side, and cause 
your bed to bee heated with a warming panne, vnless your 
pretence bee to harden your members, and to apply your 
selfe vnto militarie discipline. 

Babees Book (&. EB. T. 8.), p. 253. 

I have perceived a most faint neglect of late; which I 
have rather blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than as 
a very pretence and purpose of unkindness. 

Shak., Lear, i. 4, 75. 
To Please, this Time, has been his sole Pretence. 
Congreve, Way of the World, Prol. 


2. The act of pretending, or putting forward 
something to conceal the true state of affairs, 
and thus to deceive; hence, the representation 
of that which does not exist; simulation; feign- 
ing; a false or hypocritical show; a sham. 


He'll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 91. 


Open violence 
May bee avoided ; but false fair-pretense 
Is hardly ’scaped with much ieopardy, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, ii, 32. 


All zeal for a reform that gives offence 
To peace and charity is mere pretence. 
Cowper, Charity, 1, 534. 


3. That under cover of which an actual design 
or meaning is concealed; a pretext. 


Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen his aunt — 
For ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolsey — here makes visitation. 
hak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 177. 


We told them that we came for a Trade with the Span- 
iards at Manila, and should be glad if they would carry a 
Letter to some Merchant there, which they promised to do, 
But this was only a pretence of ours, to get out of them 
what intelligence we could as to their Shipping, Strength, 
and the like. Dampier, Voyages, I. 383. 


pretension 


4, Pretension; aspiration; the 
a claim, particularly to merit, 
sonal worth; pretentiousness. 


Likewise, if I should disclose my pretence in loue, I would 
eyther make a strange discourse of some intollerable pas- 
sion, or finde occasion to pleade by the example of some 
historie. Gascoigne, Steele Glas, etc. (ed. Arber), p. 32. 


It has always been my endeavour to distinguish between 
realities and appearances, and separate true merit from 
the pretence to it. Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 


You think him humble— God accounts him proud; 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 93. 


Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 
Our greatest yet with least pretence. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, iv. 


5. A claim; a right asserted, with or without 
foundation. 


In the same time king Edward the iij., him selfe quar- 
tering the Armes of England and France, did discouer his 
pretence and clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 9. 


Heard the complaints of the Jamaica merchants against. 
the Spaniards for hindering them from cutting logwood 
on the main land, where they have no pretence. 

velyn, Diary, April 19, 1672. 
There breathes no being but has some pretence 
To that fine instinct called poetic sense. 
O. W. Holmes, Poetry. 


\ 

Escutcheon of pretense. See escutcheon.— False pre- 
tense, a false representation as to a matter of fact, made 
in order to induce another to part with property, and with 
intent to cheat: commonly inthe plural.— Shield of pre- 
tense, an inescutcheon borne to assert the owner's preten- 
sions to an estate; an escutcheon of pretensée.— Statute 
of false pretenses. See statute, = Syn. 2. Pretense, Pre- 
text, Pretension, mask, color, excuse, simulation, affecta- 
tion, cant, claptrap, subterfuge, evasion. A pretense is the 
holding forth of that which is false: as, his grief, admira- 
tion of a picture, piety, was all a pretense ; selfish or ulte- 
rior purposes may be connected with the matter, but not 
necessarily so: as, to obtain money under false pretenses. 
A pretext has something else in view, and makes it.seem 
right or natural, or hides it out of sight; the man whose 
friendship is mere pretense will trump up some pretext to 
escape from each claim upon him for help, That which 
is used as a pretext may or may not exist. A pretension is 
a claim advanced or asserted, or a holding out of an ap- 
pearance : as, pretensions to wealth, learning, respectabil- 
ity. Pretensions generally go beyond fact or right, but 
not necessarily. Pretense and pretext of course ordinarily 
express that which is wrong; they may be lightly used of 
that which is proper. 


Sincerity is impossible, unless it pervade the whole be- 
ing, and the pretence of it saps the very foundation of 
character. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 399. 


France and England, without seeking for any decent 
pretext, declared war against Holland. 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
Without any considerable pretensions to literature in my- 
self, I have aspired to the love of letters. 
Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


pretensed (pré-tenst’),a. [< L. pretensus, pp. 
of pretendere, pretend (see pretense), + -ed2.] 
1+. Intended; designed. 
They can never be clerely extirpate or digged out of 
their rotten hartes, but that they wille with hande and 


fote, toothe and nayle, further if they can their pretensed 
enterprice. Hall, Henry VII., f. 6. (Halliwell.) 


Whervpon Cesar, forasmuche as he made so great ac- 
compt of the Heduans, determyned by some meanes or 
other to brydle Dumnorix and to fear him from his pre- 
tensed purpose. Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 112. 


2. Pretended; feigned. 


Protestants have had in England their pretensed synods 
and convocations. 
Stapleton, Fortress of the Faith, fol. 140. (Latham.) 


As for the sequestration of his fruits, he [Gardiner] pro- 
tested that it was a pretensed decree, if indeed it exis 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xviii. 


Pretensed right, in ζαιο, the right or title to land set up 
by one who is out of possession against the person in 
possession. 


pretensedlyt (pré-ten’sed-li), adv. Pretendedly; 
ostensibly. — 
The Parliament saw year after year their own statute of 
repeal traversed by these royal or pretensedly royal edicts. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
pretenseless (pré-tens’les), a. [< pretense + 
-less.| Destitute of pretense or pretension. 
What Rebellions, and those the basest, and most pre- 
tenselesse, have they not been chiefe in? 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
pretension (Pre ten anon) mn. [Formerly also 
pretention; <OF. pretention, F. prétention = Sp. 
pesienes = Pg. pretencdo = It. pretensione, < 
. pretentio(n-), < L. pretendere, pp. pre- 
tentus or pretensus, pretend: see pretend.| 1. 
The act of putting forth a claim (specifically, a 
false one), particularly to merit, dignity, or im- 
portance; pretentiousness. 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Pope, Epitaph on R. Digby. 
Legates and delegates with pow’rs from hell, 
Though heav’nly in pretension, fleec’d thee well. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 515. 


gene forth of 
ignity, or per- 





‘pretentiously (pré-ten’shus-li), adv. 


pretension 


Another house 
Of less pretension did he buy betimes, 
The villa, meant for jaunts and jollity. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 57. 


2. Henee, a claim; an alleged or assamed right, 
not necessarily false. 


The courtier, the trader, and the scholar should all have 
an equal pretension to the denomination of a gentleman. 
_ Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 


preterist (pret’e-rist), n. and a. 
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[ς preter- + 
-ist.] I, n. 1. One whose chief interest is in 
the past; one who has regard principally to the 
past.— 2, In theol., one who believes that the 
prophecies of the eb have already been 
nearly or entirely fulfilled. 

II, a. Relating to the preterists or their 
views. 


_Let us from this moment give up all pretensions to gen- preterit, preterite (pret’e-rit), a. and”. [Also 


tility. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 
Mind, I give up all my claim —I make no pretensions to 
anything in the world. Sheridan, ‘The Rivals, v. 3. 
3t. A false representation; a pretext; a sham. 
This was but an invention and pretension given out by 
the Spaniards. Bacon, War with Spain. 
He so much abhorr’d artifice and cunning that he had 


prejudice to all concealments and pretensions. 
ι By. Feli, Hammond, p. 190. 
4. An assertion; a proposition. 


Miss Bird . . . declares all the viands of Japan to be 
uneatable—a staggering pretension. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 


Arms of pretension, in her. See arm2, 7 (c).=Syn. 1 
and 2. Preteat, etc. See pretense. 

pretentativet (pré-ten’ta-tiv), a. [<L. preten- 
tatus, pp. of pretentare, beforehand, ς pre, 
before, + tentare, try: see tempt.| Making 
previous trial; attempting to try or test before- 
hand. 

This is but an exploratory and pretentative purpose be- 
tween us; about the form whereof, and the matter, we 
shall consult tomorrow. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 507. 

pretentiont, ». An obsolete form of pretension. 

pretentious (pré-ten’shus), a. [< F. prétentieuz, 
< prétention, pretension: see pretension.) 1. 
Pretended; unfounded; false. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chappell now says that Mallet, 
after Thomson’s death, ‘‘ put in a pretentious claim [to be 
the author of “Rule Britannia”), against all evidence,” 

N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 182. 
2. Full of pretension, or claims to greater ex- 
eellence or importance than the truth warrants; 
attempting to pass for more than the actual 
worth or importance; making an exaggerated 
outward show. 

No pretentious work, from so great a pen, has less of the 


spirit of grace and comeliness. 
E, C. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 336. 


Most of the contributors to those yearly volumes, which 
took up such pretentious positions on the centre table, 
have shrunk into entire oblivion. 

W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, p. 7. 


Pretentious poverty 
At its wits’ end to keep appearance up, 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 67. 
In a pre- 
tentious manner. 
pretentiousness (pré-ten’shus-nes), ». The 
quality of being pretentious; undue assump- 
tion of excellence, importance, or dignity. 
preter}, preetert (pre’tér),a.andn. [< preter-, 
prefix. | 1. a. Past. 

I had a crotchet in my head here to have given the 
raines to my pen,.. . and commented and paralogized 
on their condition in the present and in the preter tense. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., V-I. 153). 

II. ». The past; past time. 

To come, when Micah wrote this, and in the future ; but 
come, when St. Matthew cited it, and in the preter— 
“When Jesus was born at. Bethlehem.” But future and 
preter both are in time, so this His birth in time. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons, I, 162. (Davies.) 
preter-. [Also preter-; < L. preter-, prefix, 
preter, adv. and prep., past, by, beyond, be- 
fore, ς pre, before, + demonstr. suffix -ter.] A 
prefix of Latin origin, meaning ‘beyond,’ ‘over,’ 
or ‘by’ in space or time, ‘more than’ in quan- 
tity or degree. 
pretercanine (pré-tér-ka-nin’), a. [<preter- + 
canine.] Morethan canine. [Rare.] 

A great dog . . . passed me, however, quietly enough, 
not staying to look up, with strange pretercanine eyes, in 
my face, as I half expected it would. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Byre, xii. 

preterhuman (pré-tér-hi’man), a. [< preter- 

+ human.] More than human; beyond what 
ishuman. Also preterhuman. 

All are essentially anthropomorphic, and cannot be re- 
garded as supernatural or superhuman beings, but only 
preterhuman. The Academy, Jan, 28, 1888, p. 55. 

preterient (pré-té’ri-ent), a. [< L. preterien(t-)s, 
pz. of preterire, go by, go past: see preterit. ] 
oing before; preceding; previous. 

He told them his soul had passed through several ante- 
cedent forms, . . . with the faculty of remembering all 
the actions of its preterient states. Observer, No. 9. 

preter-imperfect (pré’tér-im-pér’fekt), ». In 
gram., a tense expressing time not perfectly 
past; the past imperfect: generally called sim- 
ply imperfect. (Little used.] 
IV. 17 


sometimes preterite; < ME. preterit, < OF. pre- 
terit, F. prétérit = Pr. preterit =Sp. pretérito = 
Pg. It. preterito, < L. preteritus, gone by, past, 
past and gone (neut. preteritum, se, tempus, in 
gram. the past or preterit tense), pp. of pre- 
terire, go by, go past, < preter, before, beyond, 
+ ire, ρο.] I, a. 1. Bygone; past. 
Alle the infynyt spaces of tymes preteritz and futures. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 6. 


The preterite and present dignity comprised in being 
a **widow well left” . . . made a flattering and concilia- 
tory view of the future. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 


_ Without leaving your elbow-chair, you shall go back 
with me thirty years, which will bring you among things 
and persons as thoroughly preterite as Romulus or Numa. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 15. 
2. In gram., expressing past time; past: ap- 
plied especially to the tense which expresses 
past action or existence simply, without fur- 
ther implication as to continuousness, etc.: 
as, wrote is the preterit tense of write. 
II, π. 1+. Time past; the past. 

She wepeth the tyme that she hath wasted, 

Compleyning of the preterit 

And the present that not abit. ; 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5011. 
2. In gram., the tense which signifies past 
time, or which expresses action or being as 
simply past or finished. Abbreviated pret. 

preteriteness, η. See preteriiness. 

preteritial (pret-e-rish’al), a. [< preterit + 
-ial.| In biol., having been active, but no long- 
er being so: as, preteritial foree—applied in 
biology to what is termed latent force or equi- 
librated energy. 

preterition (pret-e-rish’on), n. 
tion ; = F. prétérition = Pr. Sp. pretericion = 
Pg. preteric¢do = It. preterizione, < LL. preteri- 
tio(n-), @ passing over, an omission, < preterire, 
Pp preteritus, go by, go past: see preterit.] 1. 
The act of passing over or by, or the state of 
being passed over or by. 

He [Calvin] only held that God’s purpose was indeed to 


deny grace to some, by way of preterition, or rather non- 
election. velyn, True Religion, II. 252. 


The Israelites were never to eat the paschal lamb but 
they were recalled to the memory of that saving pretevi- 
tion of the angel. Bp. Hall. 
Specifically —2. In Calvinistie theol., the ἄοο- 
trine that God, having elected to everlasting 
life such as should be saved, passed over the 
others.—3. In rhet., a figure by which a speak- 
er, in »retending to pass over anything, makes 
a summary mention of it: as, ΟΙ will not say 
he is valiant, he is learned, he is just.” Also 


[Also preteri- 


preternaturalism 


We look with a superstitious reverence upon the ace 
counts of preterlapsed ages, 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 

preterlegal (pré-tér-lé’gal),a. [< preter- + le- 

gal.| Exceeding the limits.of law; not legal. 
[ Rare. ] 

T expected some evil customs preterlegal, and abuses 

personal, had been to be removed. Eikon Basilike. 
preterminable}t, a. [ME. pretermynable; ap- 
ar. taken as equiv. to interminable; < L. pre, 
efore, + LL. *terminabilis, terminable: see 
terminable.] Eternal. 
Thou quyteg vchon as hys desserte, 
Thou hyge kyng ay pretermynable. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 595. 
pretermission (pré-tér-mish’on), n. [= F. pré- 
termission = Sp. pretermision = Pg. pretermis- 
sio = It. pretermissione, < L. pretermissio(n-), 
an omission, a passing over, < pretermittere, pp. 
pretermissus, let pass, neglect: see pretermit. ] 
1. The act of passing by; an omission. 

A foul pretermission in the Author of this, whether Story 
or Fable: himself wearie, as seems, of his own tedious 
Tale. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 
2. In rhet., same as preterition, 3. 

pretermit (pré-tér-mit’), v. 4; pret. and pp. 
pretermitted, ppr. pretermitting. [< OF. preter- 
metre, pretermettre = Sp. pretermitir = Pg. pre- 
termittir = It. pretermettere, < L. pretermittere, 
pp. pretermissus, pass by, let pass, neglect, < 
preter, before, beyond, + mittere, send, let go: 
see mission.] 1+, Tolet pass; permit to go by 
unused or not turned to account. : 

The Mariners, seeing a fit gale of winde for their pur- 
pose, wished Capnio to make no delayes, least (if they pre- 


termitted this good Weather) they might stay long ere they 
had such a faire Winde, Greene, Pandosto, 


Such an one as keeps the watch of his God, and preter- 
mits no day without the forementioned duties, shall sel- 
dom or never fall into any foul slough. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 29. 


2. To omit; leave unnoticed or unmentioned; 
disregard ; overlook. 


I pretermyt also the ryche apparell of the pryncesse, the 
straunge fasshion of the Spanyshe nacion, the beautie of 
the Englishe ladyes. Hall, Hen. VII., f. 53. (Halliwell.) 


I haue not thought good to pretermitte that which 
chaunced to Johannes Solysius, who, to searche the South 
syde of the supposed continent, departed with three 
shippes from porte Joppa. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 181). 

The birth of a New Year is of an interest too wide to be 

pretermitied by king or cobbler. Lamb, New Year's Eve. 


3. To leave undone; neglect to do; make, or 
perform. 
We are infinitely averse from it [prayer], . . . weary of 
its length, glad of an occasion to pretermit our offices. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 87. 
4. To leave off for the time or for a time; to 


interrupt; erroneously, to leave off, cease. 
N. E. D. 
Some customs. . . have been fortunately pretermitted. 
Stevenson, Edinburgh (1889), p. 36. 


pretermission.—4, In law, the passing over by pretermitter (pré-tér-mit’ér),. One who pre- 
a testator of one of his heirs otherwise entitled termits. | 


to a portion. 


A reform effected by Justinian by his 115th Novel ought 
not to pass unnoticed; for it rendered superfluous all the 
old rules about disherison and preterition of a testator’s 
children. Encyc, Brit., XX. 714. 

preteritive (pré-ter’i-tiv),a. [< preterit + -ive.] 
In gram., expressing past time; also, limited 
to past tenses. 

preteritness (pret’e-rit-nes), η. The state of 
being past or bygone. Also preteriteness. 

We cannot conceive a preteriteness (if I may say so) still 
backwards in infinitum that never was present, as we can 


an endless futurity that never will be present. 
Bentley, Sermons, vi. 


A valley in the moon could scarce have been lonelier, 
could scarce have suggested more strongly the feeling of 
preteriteness and extinction. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 206. 
preteritopresential (pré-ter’i-td-pré-zen’- 
shal),a. [ς NL. preteritopresen(t-)s, preterit- 
present (< L. preteritus, preterit, + presen(t-)s, 
present), + -ial.] Same as preterit-present. 
Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 93. 
preterit-present (pret’e-rit-prez’ent), a.and n. 
1. a. Combining preterit form with present 
meaning: said of certain Germanic verbs, as 
may, Can. 

II, ». A verb combining preterit form with 
present meaning. 

preterlapsed (pré-tér-lapst’), a. [ς L. preter- 
lapsus, pp. of preterlabi, glide or flow by, < pre- 
ter, by, + labi, glide, flow, lapse: see lapse.] 
Preterit; past; bygone. [Rare.] 


preternatural (pré-tér-nat’i-ral), a. 


[The poet] is himselfe partelye contented to be con- 
trowled by the stoick Damasip, as a sluggarde, and preter- 
miter of duetifull occasions. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, ii. 3, Prol. 


= OF". 
preternaturel = Sp. Pg. preternatural a pre- 
ternaturale ; as preter- + natural.] Being be- 
yond what is natural, or different from what is 
natural; extraordinary; being out of the regu- 
lar or natural course of things: distinguished 
from supernatural, being above nature, and wn- 
natural, being contrary to nature. 

Any preternatural immutations in the elements, any 


strange concussations of the earth. 
Bp. Hall, Invisible World, i. § 4. 


Mr. Pickering was a widower —a fact which seemed to 
produce in him a sort of preternatural concentration of | 
parental dignity. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 191. 


πα. Miraculous, etc. See supernatural. 


preternaturalism (pré-tér-nat’i-ral-izm), η. [< 


preternatural + -~ism.] 1. The tendeney, habit, 
or system of ascribing preternatural qualities 
or powers to things which may be only natural; 
belief in the preternatural. 

Camille’s head, one of the clearest in France, has got it- 


self... saturated ρῤὰν, every fibre with preternatu- 
ralism of suspicion. arlyle, French Rey., III. iii. 8. 


2. Preternatural existence or existences. 


Words cannot express the love and sorrow of my old 
memories, chiefly out of boyhood, as they occasionally rise 
upon me, and I have now no voice for them at all. One’s 
heart becomes a grim Hades, peopled only with silent 
preternaturalism. Carlyle, in Froude, II. 19. 


preternaturaliy 


preternaturally (pré-tér-nat’i-ral-i), adv. In 
a preternatural manner; in a manner that is 
beyond or aside from the common order of 
nature. 
Simple air, being preternaturally attenuated by heat, 


will make itself room, and break, and blow up that which 
resisteth it. Bacon, Sylva, § 30. 


The night was almost preternaturally quiet. 
W. Collins, Black Robe, vii. 
preternaturalness (pré-tér-nat’t-ral-nes), n. 
The state or character of being preternatural; 
a state or manner different from the common 
order of nature. 
preternotorious (pré’tér-nd-t0’ri-us), a. [< pre- 
ter- + notorious.) Very notorious. [Rare.] 
This professed cheating rogue was my master, and I con- 
fess myself a more preternotorious rogue than himself, in 
so long keeping his villanous counsel. 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 
preternuptial (pré-tér-nup’shal), a. [< preter- 
+ nuptial.] Beyond what is permitted by the 
nuptial or marriage tie; hence, euphemisti- 
cally, adulterous. 
Nay, poor woman, she by and by, we find, takes up with 
preternuptial persons. ‘arlyle, Misc.,1V. 97. (Davies.) 
preterperfect (pré-tér-pér’fekt), a. and. [< 
preter- + perfect.| Ingram., past-perfect; per- 
fect. 
The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late made 
a considerable alteration in our language, by closing in 
one syllable the termination of our preter-perfect tense, 
as drown’d, walk’d, for drowned, walked. 
Addison, Spectator. 
πω μασ. (pré/tér-plé’ pér-fekt), a. and 
n. [< L. preter, beyond, + plus, more, + per- 
fectus, perfect.] In gram., past-pluperfect; 
pluperfect. wa 
preterplurality (pré’tér-pl6-ral’i-ti), n. [< pre- 
ter- + plurality.] Extraordinary number. 


It is not easily credible what may be said of the pre- 
terpluralities of taylors in London. 


pretonic (pré-ton’ik), a. 
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front of the lower part of the leg: as, a pre- 
tibial musele. 


pretiosityt,”. An obsolete spelling of preciosity. 
pretioust, 7. Ano e spi ou 
pretium affectionis (pré’shi-um a-fek-shi-0’- 


An obsolete spelling of precious. 


nis). [L.: pretium, price (see price); affectionis, 
gen. of affectio(n-), frame of mind, state of feel- 
ing, affection: see affection.] The value put 
upon a thing by the fancy of the owner, or by 
the regard in which he holds it, as distinguish- 
ed from market or salable value. 

[ς L. pre, before, + 
Gr. τόνος, accent: see tonic.] Preceding the 
accent. Amer. Jour. Philol., V.499. 

pretor, pretor (pré’tor),. [= F. préteur = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. pretor = It. pretore,< L. pretor, a 
leader, chief, head, president, governor, gen- 
eral, commander, pretor; orig. *preitor, one 
who goes before, < preire, go before, lead the 
way, < pre, before, + ire, go.] 1. In Rom. 
hist., a title which originally designated the 
consuls as the leaders of the armies of the 
state. Later (from about 367 1, 6.) one and from about 
242 B. O. two pretors were appointed as colleagues to the 
consuls, and specifically as judicial officers, one of whom 
(pretor urbanus) tried causes between Roman citizens, and 
the other (pretor peregrinus) causes between strangers, 
or between strangers and citizens. After the discharge of 
his judicial functions a pretor had often the administra- 
tion of a province, with the title of propretor, or some- 
times proconsul. When the dominions of Rome were 
extended beyond Italy, the number of pretorships was 
increased, and finally, under the empire, became eighteen, 
or even more. The pretor urbanus was the first in rank, 
and was specifically the Pretor. 


Ἠθηρθ-- 2. A magistrate; a mayor. 
pretoria, ». Plural of pretorium. 
pretorial, pretorial (pré-td’ri-al), a. [= OF. 

pretorial = Sp. Pg. pretorial, ς L. pretorius, 

ertaining to a pretor (< pretor, a pretor, a 
eader: see pretor), + -al.] Same as pretorian. 


—Pretorial courtt, in the colony of Maryland, a court 
erected for the trial of capital crimes, and consisting of the 


Dryden. 


N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 31. lord proprietor, or his lieutenant-general, and the council. 


pretervection (pré-tér-vek’shon),n. [<L. pre- 
tervectio(n-), a riding or passing by, ¢ preter- 
vehi, pp. pretervectus, be borne past, pass by, 
< preter, beyond, past, + vehere, carry, bear, 
pass, vehi, drive, ride: see vehicle.] The act of 
carrying past or beyond. 
The pretervection of the body to some place. Potter. 


pretext (pré-teks’),v.¢. [<L. pretexere, weave 
in front, fringe, edge, border, place before, al- 
lege as an excuse, pretend, < pre, before, + 
texere, weave: see text.) 1. To weave.—2, To 
cloak ; conceal. 

Ambition’s pride 
(Too oft pretexed with our country’s good). 
T. Edwards, Sonnets, i. 


3. To pretend; allege. 
Leste their rasshnes (as thei pretex it) shuld confirme 
the enimies of the gospell. Joye, Expos. of Daniel xii. 
pretext (pré’tekst or (formerly only) pré-tekst’ ), 
n. [ςΒἘ. prétexte = Sp. Pg. pretexto = It. pretes- 
to,< L. pretextum, an ornament, ete., wrought 
in front, a pretense, neut. of pretextus, pp. of 
retexere, weave before, fringe or border, al- 
3 see pretex.] That which is assumed asa 
cloak or means of concealment; something un- 
der cover of which a true purpose is hidden; an 
ostensible reason, motive, or occasion; a pre- 


tense. 
I know it; 
And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. Shak., Cor., v. 6. 20. 


It either assumes the pretext of some virtue, or openly 
despises infamy. Bacon, Fable of Dionysius, 


In almost all the little commonwealths of antiquity, 
liberty was used as a pretext for measures directed against 
everything which makes liberty valuable. 

Macaulay, History. 
=Syn. Pretension, etc. See pretense. 


pretext} (pré-tekst’), v.t. (< pretext, π.] To 
use as a pretext, or cloak or covering; assume 
as a means of concealment. 

Such these are, who, under the abomination of luxury — 
nicely termed kindness—import the pretezted gloss of 
beauty’s name, Ford, Honour Triumphant, iii. 

pretexta, π. See pretexia. 

pretexture (pré-teks’tar), n. [< pretext + -ure.] 
A means of concealment; cloak; disguise; pre- 
text. 


Now we have studied both texture of words and pre- 
textures of manners to shroud dishonesty. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 416. 


prethoughtful (pré-that’ful), a. [ς pre- + 
thoughtful.| Forethoughtful; prudent; consid- 
erate. 

Prethoughtful of every chance, 


pretibial (pré-tib’i-al), a. 


Bulwer. 
[ς L. pre, before, 


+ tibia, tibia: see tibial.] Situated upon the 


pretorian, pretorian (pre-to’ri-an), a. and n. 
[= F. prétorien = Sp. Pg. It. pretoriano, < LL. 
pretorianus, pertaining to a pretor, of preto- 
rial rank, also of or belonging to the pretorium 
or imperial body-guard, « L. pretor, a pretor, 
pretorium, the imperial, body-guard: see pre- 
tor, pretorium.) 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
pretor; exercised by a pretor; judicial: as, pre- 
torian authority; also, of or pertaining to a 
pretorium.—2. Of or belonging to the body- 
guard of a Roman emperor.—Pretorian gate, that 
one of the four gates in a Roman camp which was nearest 
the enemy, or directly in front of the general’s tent. See 
plan under camp? (at reference-letter o).—Pretorian 
guard, one of a body of troops originally formed by the 
ομως Augustus to protect his person and his power, 
and maintained by successive Roman emperors down to 
Constantine : so called as practically continuing the or- 
ganization and functions of the pretoria cohors, or select 
troops which attended the person of the pretor or the gen- 
eral of the republic. These troops were under a spe- 
cial organization, and had special privileges of rank and 
pay, raising them above theordinary soldiery. They soon 
acquired a dangerous power, and for a considerable time 
raised and deposed emperors at their pleasure.— Preto- 


ore pact. See pact.— Pretorian testament. See testa- 
me 


ΤΙ. π. A soldier of the pretorian guard. 
pretorianism (pré-t6’ri-an-izm), ». [<pretorian 
+ -ism.] Venal military despotism. 
Slavery, pretorianism, corruption of morals, and aver- 
sion to matrimony, decay of civic as also of military virtue. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1878, p. 268. 
pretorium (pré-td’ri-um), πι. pl. pretoria (-Ά). 
[L. pretorium (> Gr. πραιτώριον), a general’s 
tent, a council of war, the official residence of 
a governor, a palace, the imperial body-guard, 
the pretorian guard, ς pretor, a general, gov- 
ernor, pretor: see pretor. Cf. pretory.] 1. 
That part of a Roman camp in which the gen- 
eral’s tent stood. See plan under οαπιῤ2.---9. 
The official residence of a provincial governor 
among the ancient Romans; a hall of justice; 
a palace. 
The soldiers led him away into the hall, called Preto- 
rium. Mark xv. 16, 
pretorship (pré’tor-ship),». [< pretor + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of a pretor. 
pretorturet (pré-tér’tir), ο. t. [< pre- + tor- 
ture.]| To torture beforehand. 
Remarkable was their cruelty in pretorturing of many 
whom afterwards pan Agee to death. 
, Ch. Hist., VIIT, ii. 27.. (Davies.) 
pretoryt,”. [ME.., also pretorie,< OF. pretorie, 
pretoire, F'. prétoire, pretorian guard, = Sp. 
Pg. It. pretorio, < L. pretorium, pretorium: see 
pretorium.| 1. Same as pretorium, 2. 
Pilate u , and forth he gede 


Out of the pretory. 
Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell.) 


pretty (prit’i), a. 


pretty 
2. The pretorian guard. 
I took stryf ageins the provost of the pretorie for comune 
profit. Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 4. 
prettify (prit’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. prettified, 
ppr. prettifying. [< pretty + -fy.) To make 
pretty; embellish; especially, to make pretty 
in a petty, finical way, as by the excessive or 
fanciful use of ornament. 
Sightly without being prettified. W. M. Rossetti. 
He [Millet] would not stoop to alter facts and ‘‘prettify 
types” for all the critics in France. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 431. 
prettily (prit’i-li), adv. [< ME. pratily, praty- 
lych; < pretty + -ly2.] 11. Ina cunning man- 
ner; cunningly; cleverly. 
A bok hym is browt 
Naylyd on a brede of tre, 
That men callyt an abece, 
Pratylych I-wrout. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 244. 


2+. Excellently; well. 


The profit of reading is singular, in that it serveth for 
a preparative unto sermons; it helpeth prettily towards 
the nourishment of faith which sermons have once engen- 
dered. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 22. 
3. In a pretty or pleasing manner; with neat- 
ness and taste; pleasingly; gracefully. 
Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 
For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 73. 


And here, below it, is the cipher too you spoke of ; and 
tis prettily contrived. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 238. 
prettiness (prit’i-nes),. [Formerly also preti- 
nesse; < pretty + -ness.) 1. Pleasantness; 
agreeableness. 
Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 


She turns to favour and to prettiness. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 189. 


He was all life, all prettinesse, far from morose, sullen, 
or childish in any thing he said or did. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 27, 1658. 

2. Thestate or quality of being pretty, or pleas- 

ing to the esthetic sense; especially, the effect 

of beauty in its slighter, more delicate, and more 


evanescent forms; the charm of grace, harmo- - 


ny, delicacy, or neatness, as presented to the 
sight or the hearing; diminutive or dainty beau- 
ty: as, the prettiness of a picture or atune; the 
prettiness of a gesture, a dimple, or a lisp. 
Majesty and stateliness, as in the lion, the horse, the 
eagle, and cock;... grave awfulness, as in your best 
bred mastifis ; or elegancy and prettiness, as in your lesser 
dogs and most sorts of birds, all which are several modes 
of beauty. Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 9. 


There [the squirrel] whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 319. 


There is much small art which has beauty, or at least 
that lower form of it which we'call prettiness ; yet the best 
art is both true and beautiful. 

Ρ. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, xviii. 
9, Neatness and taste bestowed on small ob- 
jects; hence, often, petty elegance; affected 
niceness; finicalness; foppishness. 

A style. . . without sententious pretension or anti- 
thetical prettiness. Jeffrey. 
4. That which is pretty; a pretty thing or per- 
son: generally in a depreciative sense, as sug- 
gesting pettiness. 

A great affecter of wits and such pretinesses; and his 


company is costly to him, for he seldom ha’s it but in- 
uited. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Weake Man. 


Suburban villas, Belgrave terraces, and other such prettt- 
nesses. . 
Hawthorne, Passages from Eng. Note Books, IT. 306. 


The painter . . . was forced by the fervour of his pa- 
trons, and his own desire for money, to perpetuate pious 
prettinesses long after he had ceased to feel them. 

J. 4. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 76. 
[Early mod. E. also prettie, 
pretie; dial. also pratty ; «ΜΕ. prety, preti, pra- 
ty, prati, clever, cunning, pretty, elegant, < AS. 
prettig, also, with loss of 7, pextig, petig, crafty, 
wily, astute (glossed by L. callidus, astutus, sa- 
gax, gnarus, versipellis), -- Icel. prettugr, tricky, 
deceitful; associated with the noun, ME. prat, 
¢ AS. pret, prett, craft, art, wile (glossed by L. 
astu, ars), =Icel.pretir,a trick (pretta, v., trick), 
= Norw. pretia, a trick (pretta, v., trick); ef. W. 
praith, an act, deed, Corn. prat, an act, deed, 
cunning trick; prob. < ML. practicus, skilled, 
eunning (glossed by peritus), < Gr. πρακτικός, 
skilled, versed in affairs: see practic. The noun, 
AS. pret, may be due to the adj., or, like the 
W. and Corn. words, it may be < ML. practica, 
practice: see practice. For the sense of ‘cun- 


ning,’ or ‘sharp practice,’ cf. practice in like as- 
sociation. For the development of prettyfrom 
‘cunning’ or ‘skilled’ to ‘cunning’ or ‘tricky’ 
and thence to ‘ neat, fine, small, and beautiful,’ 





te ο all 


pretty 


ef. the histories of cunning, fine, neat. There 
is an unconscious sympathy with neat trickery, 
or a secret admiration of.it, that. imparts to 
words denoting it a quality of commendation : 
the epithets cunning, shrewd, clever, sharp, smart, 
keen, cute, ete., though they may insinuate dis- 
honesty, are likely to be received with a secret 
complacency by those to whom they are ap- 
plied.] 1. Crafty; cunning; clever; shrewd; 
keen. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

It is great pitie that so prettie a fellow had not occu- 


pied his braynes in studies of more consequence. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 258. 


Meldritch, intending to make his passage perforce, was 
advised of a pretty stratagem by the English Smith. 
Capt. John Sinith, True Travels, I. 26. 


Aboute some 3. or 4. years before this time ther came 
over one Captaine Wolastone (a man of pretie parts). 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 235. 


Egad! ma’am, he has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


2+. Strong and bold; warlike; accomplished in 
arms. 

Kuen before in the frunt of that faire yle 

Was a prouynse vf prise, & praty men in. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 10815. 

Did you ever see a prettier man 
Than this Trumpeter of Fyvie? 

Andrew Lammie (Child’s Ballads, IT. 192). 


There is risenarumour . .. that we would have broken 
the prison with such violence as, if master bailiffs had 
not played the pretty men, we should have made a seape. 


Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 83. 


He even mentioned the exact number of recruits who 
had joined Waverley’s troop from his uncle’s estate, and 
observed they were pretty men —meaning not handsome, 
but stout warlike fellows. Scott, Waverley. 
3. Comely; handsome; good-looking; hence, 
in later use, pleasing to the esthetic sense; 
attractive through grace, elegance, neatness, 
harmony of parts, or delicacy of outline or col- 
oring; having delicate beauty; pleasing the eye 
or ear rather than impressing the mind: as, a 

retty face; a pretty cottage; a pretty picture. 

n this use the word implies a certain slightness, limita- 
tion, or lack of power, and hence is easily made deprecia- 
tive in cases where these attributes are out of place. 
To curte he came a pratye yong seruaunt. 
Generydes (E, E. 'T..8.), 1. 302. 

So doth the earth seeme to dance, in little Hillocks and 
pretie Vallies, diuersifying the soile. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 615. 

That which is little can be but pretty, and by claiming 
dignity becomes ridiculous. Johnson. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Pope, R. of the L. 

Can any wife be prettier than an after dinner fancy, idle 
and yet vivid, can paint for you? 

D. 6. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, i. 

It will be a sufficient word to the wise to say that it is 


a pretty book, and that it ends with a death. 


The Academy, No. 891, p. 374. 


Hence— 4, Affectedly neat or fastidious about 
one’s personal appearance; finical; foppish. 


I don’t design you to personate a real Man, you are only 
to be a pretty Gentleman. Steele, Tender Husband, i, 1. 


The pretty gentleman must have his airs. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 98. 


5. Pleasing in general; pleasing to the mind; 
interesting; entertaining; gratifying. 
Birds . . . that at sun-rising filled the wood with such 


a variety of notes as made the prettiest confusion imagin- 
able. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


"Tis pretty to observe how the King Disciplines this great 
City by small instances of Obedience. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 16. 


It was pretty to see how easily the membranous cap of 


the rostellum [in Lpipactis Palustris| came off, 
arwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 97. 


6. Excellent; good; fine; nice: said loosely, 
like fine and nice, of almost any object or action 
as a general term of commendation, and also, 
like jine and nice, often used ironically, espe- 
cially in exclamatory sentences. 


Some speech may be whan it is spoken very vndecent, 
and yet the same, hauing afterward somewhat added to it, 
may become prety and decent. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 230. 


A pretty chandelier for a Christian Bishop to be chaining 
to the roof and lighting up for the glory of heathenism! 
De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 


1 had a pretty dinner for them: viz., a brace of stewed 
carps, six roasted chickens, and a jowle of salmon, hot, 
for the first course. Pepys, Diary, I. 267. 


The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. 
In the convent his news made a pretty to do, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 316. 


Yes, we have a pretty artillery of tools now in our social 
arrangements: we ridefour times as fast as our fathers 
did; travel, grind, weave, forge, plant, till, and excavate 
better. Emerson, Works and Days. 
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7. Good or sufficient; moderately large in 
quantity, number, extent, duration, etc.; con- 
siderable. 

There were a pretty many of us upon the shore of Calais, 


who were carried thence in a chaloupe to a large ship. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 360, 
A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1, 1233. 
It is a pretty way distant from the town. 
Coryat, Crudities, Τ. 6. 
They .... call upon me to help them with tooles faster 
then I can get them, though I have now bought pretty 
store. 7..Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 42. 
8. A term of endearment, supplying the place 
of a diminutive. 
Piteous plainings of the pretty babes. 
Shak., C, of E., i. 1. 73. 
This pretty, puny, weakly little one. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
=Syn, 3. Handsome, Fair, etc. See beautiful. 
pretty (prit’i), adv. [< pretty, a., 7.] Moderate- 
ly; reasonably; tolerably: expressing a degree 
less than very: as, afarm pretty well stocked; 
pretty good lodgings; lam pretty sure of the 
fact. 
You are pretty near the business, for the bottom of all 
is for want of a change in their mind and will. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 208. 
We sat pretty late over our punch. 
Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 
I think your tricks are pretty well known. 
Sheridan (?), The Camp, i. 1. 
Pretty much, very nearly; in considerable degree. 
The gallants of these times pretty much resembled the 
bloods of ours. Goldsmith, Reverie at Boar’s-Head Tavern. 


The trade to India . . . carried on pretty much in the 
same manner as it had been before the days of Alexander. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 468. 
pretty-grass (prit’i-gras), ». [Tr. NL. Calo- 
chortus.] A plant of the genus Calochortus. 
These plants are grass-like below, but have large and 
beautiful flowers. Also called butterfly-weed, mariposa- 
lily, and wild tulip. 


prettyism (prit’i-izm), α. [< pretty + -ism.] 
Affected prettiness of manner, style, or the like. 
Edinburgh Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 

prettypretty (prit’i-prit’i), ».; pl. prettypret- 


ties (-1z). [< pretty + pretty.] A knickknack. 
[Collog.] : 
My mother . . . had contrived to keep a certain num- 


ber of prettypretties which were dear to her heart. » They 
were not much; ... . some china and a little glass, a few 
books, and a very moderate supply of household silver. 
Trollope, Autobiog., p. 21. 

protyy, spoken (prit’i-spo’kn), a. Spoken or 
speaking prettily. 

pretympanic (pré-tim-pan’ik),a.andm. [<L. 
pre, before, + NL. tympanum.] I, a. 1. In 
anat., placed in advance of the tympanum of 
the ear: as, a pretympanic nerve. 

A smaller pretympanic, which may represent the chorda 
tympani, and a larger post-tympanic or hyoid nerve. 

Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 29. 
2. In ichth., anterior with reference to the 
tympanic pedicle or suspensorium of the man- 
dible; anterior among a set of bones compos- 
ing this pedicle: correlated with epi-, meso-, 
and hypotympanie. 

ΤΙ. ». The pretympanic bone or cartilage of 
the suspensorium of the lower jaw of fishes, 
now generally called metapterygoid, under 
which name it is shown in the cut under pala- 
toquadrate. 

pretypify (pré-tip’i-fi), 0. t.; pret. and pp. pre- 
typified, ppr. pretypifying. [< pre- + typify] 
To typify what is to come after in course of eyo- 
lution, as an archetype; prefigure, forecast, or 
foreshadow. 

Thus the session of the Messias was pretypijied. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, vi. (Latham.) 

Paramececium and its allies would thus appear to pretyp- 
ify the Turbellarians. W.S. Kent, Man. Infus., p. 108. 

pretzel (pret’sel), η. [< G. pretzel, var. of bret- 
zel, formerly brezel, dial. brestell, bretzen, brdt- 
get, < MHG. brezel, prezel, brezile, < OHG. briz- 
zilla, brezitella, prezitella, also brezita, precita 
(MHG. brezte, breze), a pretzel; ef. It. braccia- 
tello, bracciello, a kind of cake or roll; appar. 
(with some variations of form) < ML. bracellus, 
also brachiolum, a kind of cake or roll, lit. ‘an 
armlet’ (OF. bracel): see bracelet.| A small 
brittle biscuit, usually baked in the form of a 
knot, and salted on the outside; a cracknel. 
The German beer-houses, with their baskets of pretzel, 
are more frequent as we approach the commercial quarters. 
Harper’s Mag., LX XVIII. 692. 
prevail (pré-val’),v. [Early mod. E. prevayle, 
« ME. prevailen,< OF . prevaler, prevaloir, F. pré- 
valoir = OSp. prevaler = It. prevalere (ef. Sp. 


prevalence 


Pg. prevalecer), prevail, ς L. prevalere, be very 
able or more able, be superior, prevail, ς pre, 
before, + valere, be able or powerful: see val- 
id.] I, intrans, 1. To be superior in strength; 
hence, to have or gain the advantage, asin a 
contest or matching of strength; be victorious ; 
triumph ; have the upper hand: often followed 
by over or against. 

It came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that 
Israel prevailed ; and when he let down his hand, Amalek 
prevailed, Ex. xvii. 11. 

Meldritch, seeing there was no possibiliti long to pre- 
uaile, ioyned his small troopes in one body. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 28. 

The disquiets of my mind prevailed over my weariness, 
and kept me awake. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 1. 
2. To have or exert superior influence; have a 
controlling or overmastering authority; be pre- 
dominant, 

Barbarous climes, where violence prevails, 
And strength is lord of all. Cowper, Task, i. 604. 

Will he {man} not see, through all he miscalls accident, 
that Law prevails for ever and ever? 

Emerson, Domestic Life. 


3. To operate effectually; be effective; suc- 
ceed, especially in persuading, inducing, or con- 
vineing. 
If then 
My words preuaiide when they were wickednesse, 
How much more now when they are just.and good | 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, iv. 4. 
For when a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindness over-ruled. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VLI., ii. 2. 49. 

If Arguments prevaile not with such a one, force is well 
us’d. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 
4, To bein force; extend with power or effect ; 
hence, to be prevalent or current. 

It is plain from all history that two, abominable prac- 
tices, the one the eating of men, the other of sacrificing 
them to the devil, prevailed all over Africa. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 393. 

The Canarese alphabet prevails on the plateau of My- 
sore, in the western districts of the Nizam territory, and 
to a small extent in the Canara district on the Malabar 
coast. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 11. 355. 


The morning comes; and thickening fogs prevail, 
Hanging like curtains all the horizon round. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 99. 
5+. To be currently received or believed; be 
established. 

The second shock having happened exactly a month 


after the former, it prevails that there will be a third. 
Waipole, Letters, II. 201. 
61. To avail; be of value or service. 
What he shuld do he told hym euery thing, 
That myght only to his wurchippe prevaile. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1040. 
For speech it selfe is artificiall and made by man, and 
the more pleasing it is the more it preuaileth to such pur- 
pose as it is intended for. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 


II.+ trans. To avail: used reflexively. 


Prevail yourself of what occasion gives. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 461. 


prevailing (pré-va’ling), p.a. 1. Predominant; 

having superior influence or efficiency; con- 
trolling; moving. 

The nightingale sings with more prevailing passion in 


Greece that we first heard her from the thickets of a Eu- 
ripidean chorus. Jowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 


2. Prevalent; current; general; common. 
Nothing sheds such light on the superstitions of an age 
as the prevailing interpretation and treatment of disease. 
O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 314. 
= Syn. 1. Predominant, Ruling, etc. (see prevalent), domi- 


nant, preponderating.—2, Received, established, ordi- 
nary, usual. 


prevailingly (pré-va’ling-li), adv. 1. With su- 
perior power or influence; so as to prevail.— 
2. Prevalently; currently; generally; for the 
most part. 
prevailmens (pré-val’ment), κ. [ς prevail.+ 
-ment.| Prevailing influence; efficacy; ruling 
power. [Rare.] 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden’d youth. 
Shak., Μ. N. D., i. 1. 35. 
prevalence (prev’a-lens), n.. [< OF. prevalence, 
F. prévalence = It. prevalenza,< LL. prevalentia, 
superior force, ¢ L. prevalen(t-)s, very strong: 
see prevalent.] The state or quality of being 
prevalent. (a) Superior strength, influence, or efficacy ; 
predominance, 


The absolute tyranny of the human will over a noble 
and powerful beast develops the instinct of personal preva- 
lence and dominion. ο. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, xi. 


Words and sense 
Fail through the tune’s - prevalence. 


mburne, Two Dreams. 


prevalence 


(b) General occurrence, practice, or reception ; extensive 
existence or use: as, the prevalence of a custom or of a 
disease. : 
prevalency (prev’a-len-si), 1. 
(see -cy).] Same as prevalence. 
It is not necessary to the prevalency of the prayer that 
the spirit actually accompany every clause or word. 
Jer. Taylor, Works(ed. 1835), I. 231. 
prevalent (prev’a-lent), a. [= Sp. prevalente 
= Pg. prevalecente = It. prevalente, < L. preva- 
len(t-)s, very strong, superior in power, preva- 
lent, ppr. of prevalere, be very able or more 
able: see prevail.] 1. Of such a character as 
to prevail; superior in power or might; con- 
trolling; ruling. 
Brennus told the Roman Embassadors that prevalent 


arms were as good as any title. Raleigh. 


Piety was so prevalent an ingredient in her constitution 
{that] . . . she no sooner became intimately acquainted, 
but she would endeavour to improve them, by insinuating 
something of religious. Evelyn, Diary, March 10, 1685. 


The tribunes and people, having now subdued all com- 
petitors, began the last game of a prevalent populace. 
Swift, Nobles and Commons, iii. 


The prevalent wish to be better constitutes the being 
better. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 110. 
2. Influential; possessed of moral weight or 
authority. 

Thus, my Lord, to perform your Commands, which are 
very prevalent with me, have I couched in this Letter what 


I could of the Condition of the Jews. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 14. 


The King, highly displeas’d, and instigated perhaps by 
her who was prevalent with him, not long after sent Dun- 
stan into Banishment. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 


What art so prevalent, what proof so strong, 
That will convince him his attempt is wrong? 
Crabbe, Works, I. 154. 
3. Effective; efficacious; productive of results, 
particularly of results desired. 

A kind of Rue is here, . . . not onely a preservative 
against infection, but . . . prevalent against hurtfull spir- 
its. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98, 
4. Wide-spread; current; of wide extent, oc- 
currence, practice, or acceptance: as, a preva- 
lent belief; a prevalent custom. 

His mind had not escaped the prevalent error of the 


rimitive church, the belief, namely, that the second com- 
~ of Christ would shortly occur. Hmerson, Misc., p. 20. 


=Syn. 1 and 2, Prevalent, Prevailing, Predominant, Rul- 
ing. Ruling in this connection refers to moral ascendancy : 
as, a ruling fashion set by areigning belle. Prevalent and 
prevailing are sometimes the same, and in two senses, 
that of exceeding in strength, as the prevalent (or pre- 
vailing) opinion was against action, and that of existing 
widely, as scarlet fever is a prevalent (or prevailing) dis- 
temper. The habitual is more likely to be expressed by 
prevalent ; the present or actual, sometimes the tempo- 
rary, by prevailing : as, the prevailing fashion. The words 
are weaker and less exact than ruling; predominant is the 
strongest of all. . Predominant implies activity, and actual 
or figurative effort after leadership on the part of that 
which is predominated over: as, a predominant faction; 
a predominant opinion is one that seems to put down all 
others.—4. Common, Prevalent, etc. See common. 


prevalently (prev’a-lent-li), adv. 1. Preyail- 
ingly; powerfully; with predominance or su- 
periority.— 2. Currently; generally. 

prevalyt, adv. A Middle English form of privily. 

prevaricate (pré-var’i-kat), v.; pret.and pp. pre- 
varicated, ppr. prevaricating. [< L. prevarica- 
tus, pp. of prevaricari, LL. also in active form 
prevaricare (> It. prevaricare = Pg. Sp. preva- 
ricar = OF. prevarier, prevariquer, F. prévari- 
quer), walk crookedly, collude, prevaricate, as 
an advoeate, LL. also transgress, ML., in gen- 
eral, use deceit or concealment, ete., ς L. pre, 
before, + varicare, straddle, « varicus, with feet 
spread apart, < varus, bent inward, awry: see 
varicose. Cf. divaricate.| I, intrans. 11. To 
deviate; swerve from the normal or proper 
course; stray. 

When these circumstants shall but live to see 


The time that I prevaricate from thee. 
Herrick, Welcome to Sack. 


How widely they differ and prevaricate from the whole- 
some precepts and doctrine delivered from those Holy 
Oracles. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 305. 
2. To swerve from the truth; act or speak eva- 
sively; quibble. 

I would think better of himself than that he would wil- 
fully prevaricate. Stillingfleet. 

Prevaricate as often as you can defend the prevarication, 
being close pressed ; but, my dear Canning, . . . never lie. 

Landor, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning. 
3+. In law: (a) To undertake a thing falsely and 
deceitfully, with the purpose of defeating or de- 
stroying the object which it is professed to pro- 
mote. (b) To betray the cause of a client, and 
by collusion assist his opponent. 

TI.+ trans. 1. To pervert; cause to deviate 
from the normal or proper path, application, or 
meaning. 


[As prevalence 
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If we consider only them [schismatics], better had it 
been for the English nation that it [the Bible] had still 
remained in the original Greek and Hebrew, or at least in 
the honest Latin of St. Jerome, than that several texts in 
it should have been prevaricated to the destruction of that 
government which put it into so ungrateful hands. 

Dryden, Religio Laici, Pref. 
2. To transgress; violate. 


Men dare not prevaricate their duty, though they be 
tempted strongly. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 669. 


prevarication y αλλα Μο al n [= F. 
prévarication = Sp. prevaricacion = Pg. prevari- 
cacao = It. prevaricazione, ¢ L. prevaricatio(n-), 
a stepping out of the line (of duty or propriety), 
violation of duty, prevarication, < prevaricari, 
pp. prevaricatus, walk crookedly, prevaricate: 
see prevaricate.| 1. The act of prevaricating 
or deviating, especially from truth, honesty, or 
plain-dealing; evasion of truth or duty; quib- 
bling or shuffling in words or conduct. 

Th’ august tribunal of the skies, 
Where no prevarication shall avail, 


Where eloquence and artifice shall fail. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 657. 


The prevarication and white lies which a mind thatkeeps 
itself ambitiously pure is ... uneasy under... are worn 
as lightly as mere trimmings when once the actions have 
become a lie. George Eliot, Silas Marner, xiii. 
οἱ. Transgression; violation: as, the prevari- 
cation of a law. 

In our prevarications, and easy betrayings, and surren- 


dering of ourselves to the enemy of his [God’s] kingdom, 
Satan, we are his enemies. Donne, Sermons, vii. 


The prevarications of the natural law have also their 
portion of a special punishment, besides the scourge 
of an unquiet spirit. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 10, Pref. 

But on holi-dayes men every where runne to the ale- 
house, to playes, to enterludes, and dances, to the very de- 
rision of God's name, and the prevarication of the day. 

Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I., vi, 12. 
3. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public 
office or commission.— 4}. In law: (a) The con- 
duct of an advocate who betrayed the cause of 
his client, and by collusion assisted his Sa 
nent. (b) The undertaking of a thing falsely, 
with intent to defeat the object which it was 
professed to promote. (6) The wilful conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation of truth by giving 
evasive and equivocating evidence.=gyn. 1. 
Equivocation, Shift, ete. See evasion. 
prevaricator (pré-var’i-ka-tor),m. [= F. pré- 
varicateur = Pr. Sp. Pg. prevaricador = It. pre- 
varicatore, < L. prevaricator, one who violates 
his duty: see prevaricate.] 1. One who pre- 
varicates; a shuffler; a quibbler. 

This petty prevaricator of America, the zanie of Colum- 
bus (for so he must be till his worlds end), having rambl’d 
over the huge topography of his own vain thoughts, no 
marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer tan- 
kard drollery. _. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


2+. One who acts with unfaithfulness and want 
of probity; one who abuses a trust. 


The law which is promulged against prevaricators. 
Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 160, App. 


The Civilians definea prevaricator to he one that betrays 
his cause to the adversary and turns on the criminal’s side, 
whom he ought to prosecute. 

Kennet, Rom. Antiquities, ΤΙ. iii. 18. 


3. Formerly, at the University of Cambridge, 
England, the opponent of the inceptor at com- 
mencement. He delivered a prefatory oration, 
freely satirizing prominent individuals. 
Was spent in hearing several exercises in the scholes, 
and after dinner ye Proctor opened ye Act at St. Marie’s 
(according to custome), and ye Prevaricators their drolery. 
Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1654. 
prevayt, a A Middle English form of privy. 
prevelt, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
proof, prove. 

preve%s, a. A Middle English form of privy. 

yrovelachet, n. A Middle English form of priv- 
ilege. 

preveleyt, adv. A Middle English form of priv- 
ily. 


prevenancy (prev’é-nan-si), n. [ς F. préve- 
nance, obliging thoughtfulness, ς prévenant, ppr. 
of prévenir, anticipate, ς L. prevenire, precede, 
eome beforehand: see prevene.| Complaisance; 
prepossessing disposition or appearance; oblig- 
ing manner. [Rare.] 

La Fleur’s prevenancy (for there was a passport in his 
very looks) soon set every servant in the kitchen at ease 
with him. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, The Letter, Amiens. 
prevene (pré-vén’), v. [= F. prévenir = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. prevenir = It. prevenire, precede, arrive be- 
fore,< L. prevenire, come before, anticipate, pre- 
vent, < pre, before, + venire, come.] I. trans. 
1. To come or go before; precede. [Rare.] 


prevenience (pré-vé’niens), 1. 


prevenient (pré-vée’nient), a. 


prevent (pré-vent’), v. 


preventability (pré-ven-ta-bil’i-ti), n. 


preventable (pré-ven’ta-bl), a. [< 


preventable 


Till our poor race has passed the tortuous years 
That lie prevening the millennium. 
J. @. Holland, Kathrina, ii. 


2t. To hinder; prevent. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To hinder; prevent. 
If thy indulgent care 


Had not preven’d, among unbody’d shades 
I now had wandered. J. Philips, Cider, ti. 


[< prevenien(t) 
+ -ce. Cf. prevenancy.| The act of anticipat- 
ing or going before; anticipation. 
[Also preve- 
nient; < L. prevenien(t-)s, ppr. of preevenire, come 
before, anticipate: see prevene.] 1. Going be- 
fore; precedent; anticipative of later events. 
The Articles that Hooper used on this occasion resem- 
bled so closely in parts the great formulary of the faith 
with which, as we have seen, Cranmer was engaged, that 


they may be called a prevenient issue of some of the Forty- 
two Articles of Edward. ee 


R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xx. 
2. Preventive; hindering; restraining.— Preve- 
nient grace. See grace. 

From the mercy-seat above 


Prevenient grace descending had removed 
The stony from their hearts. Milton, P. L., xi. 3. 


[< L. preventus, pp. of 
prevenire, come before, anticipate, prevent: 
see prevene.| I, trans. 1. To go before; be 
earlier than; anticipate; forestall. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 


I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried; I 
hoped in thy word. Ps. cxix. 147. 
In this drought . . . the Lord prevented our prayers in 
sending us rain soon after, and before the day of humilia- 
tion came. Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 264, 
Lord, we pray thee that thy grace may always prevent 
and follow us. Book of Common Prayer, Collect for 17th 
(Sunday after Trinity. 
Sweet Child, I hop’d to have prevented thee 
In seeing Rachel thy deceased Mother: 
But surely long behind I will not be. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 139. 
From the towers, preventing day, 
With Wilfrid took his early way. 
Scott, Rokeby, ii. 4. 


2]. Totake previous measures against; hence, 
to frustrate; disappoint; evade; escape. 


I'll teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ wrath. ι 
Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 206. 
Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife. 
Shak., Sonnets, c. 
Not too loud ; the traitor 
May hear, and by escape prevent our justice. 
Shirley, The Traitor, i. 2. 


3. To hinder from action by the opposition 
of obstacles; impede; restrain; check; pre- 
clude: generally followed by from. 
I do at this hour joy o’er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 164. 
The natural affections which men have for their children 


often prevent them from entering upon any grand, noble, 
or meritorious enterprize for the public pie : 


Bacon, Physical Fables, iii., Expl. 
4. To keep from existing or occurring; render 
impossible. 
_Mountains divide me from him! some kind hand 
Prevent our fearful meeting ! 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3. 
The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, 
Milton, P. L., iv. 996. 
As charity covers, so modesty preventeth, a multitude of 
sins. Sir Τ, Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 35. 
— 8. To preclude, bar, debar. 
I, intrans. 11. To come beforehand; come 
before others, or before the usual time. 
Strawberries watered now and then (as once in three 
days) with water wherein hath been steeped sheep’s dung 
or pigeon’s dung will prevent and come early. 
Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 403. 


2. To interpose a hindrance, especially an in- 
surmountable obstacle; interpose an effectual 


check; hinder. 
| The climber-upward ... 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Cesar may. 
en, lest he may, prevent. Shak., J. C., ti. 1. 28. 


[< pre- 
ventable + ~ity (see -bility).| The state of be- 
ing preventable; the possibility of prevention. 


As this conviction [of the communicability of consump- 
tion through articles of food or by personal contact] in- 
creases, the belief in the preventability of the disease will 
increase. The Sanitarian, XIV. 265. 


revent + 


-able. | indered ; 


That can be prevented or 


capable of being prevented. 
The ignorance of the end is far more preventable, consid- 
ering the helps we have to know it, than of the means. 
Bp. Reynolds, Works, p. 771. (Latham) 





preventative 


preventative (pré-ven’ta-tiv), π. [Irreg. and 
improp. < prevent + -ative. Cf. preventitive.] 
Same as preventive. 

The powdered root [of deadly nightshade] has been given 
in doses of ten or more grains every other night, as a 
preventative after the bite of a mad dog. 

Pilkington, View of Derbyshire (ed. 1789), I. 356. 
preventer (pré-ven’tér), . 1}. One who goes 
before or takes the lead. 

The archduke was the assailant, and the preventer, and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 
2. One who prevents; a hinderer; that which 
hinders; apreventive. Specifically —3. Naut., 
an additional rope, chain, bolt, or spar em- 
ployed to support any other when the latter 
suffers an unusual strain. 
prevention (pré-ven’shon), ». [< OF. preven- 
tion, I. prévention = Pr. prevention = Sp. pre- 
vencion = Pg. prevencdo = It. prevenzione, < LL. 
Rae eed a going before, an anticipating, 

L. prevenire, pp. preventus, come before: see 
prevent.) 11. The act of going before; the 
state of preceding-or being earlier; hence, an 
antecedent period of time. 

The greater the distance the greater the prevention, as 
in thunder, where the lightning precedeth the crack a 
good space. Bacon, 
οἱ. The act of anticipating or forestalling; an 
anticipation; provision made in advance. 

All other delights are the pleasures of beasts, or the 
sports of children; these are the antepasts and preven- 


trons of the full feasts and overflowings of eternity. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 49. 
God’s preventions, cultivating our nature, and fitting us 
with capacities of his high donatives. Ham 
3. Precaution; a precautionary measure; a 
preventive. 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 181. 


- Not to procure health, but for safe prevention 

Against a growing sickness. Ford, Lady’s Trial, i. 1. 
4. The act of hindering or rendering impossi- 
ble by previous measures; effectual hindrance; 
restraint, as from an intended action; also, that 
which prevents; an obstacle; an obstruction or 
impediment. 

Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 

hak., J. C., iii. 1. 19. 


Others, to make surer prevention against their sight of 
heaven, have rolled the whole earth betwixt that and their 
eyes. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 11. 386. 

Forth stepping opposite, half-way he met 
His daring foe, at this preventian more 
Incensed. Milton, P. L., vi. 129 


51. Jurisdiction. 


Your sayd Grace, by verteu off your legantine preroga- 
tive and prevention, conferr to hys chapleyn, Mr. Wilson, 
the vicarege of Thackstedd. 

State Papers, i. 311. (Halliwell.) 


6+. Prejudice; prepossession. 


In reading what I have written, let them bring no par- 
ticular gusto, or any prevention of mind, and that whatso- 
ever judgment they make, it may be purely their own. 

Dryden. (Imp. Dict.) 


wane ἐς and Illegal Practices Prevention Act. See 
corrTru. 
preventionalt (pré-ven’shon-al), a. [< preven- 
ce + -al.] Tending to prevent; preventive. 
ailey. 
preventitivet (pré-ven’ti-tiv), n. Same as pre- 


ventive. Gregory, Economy of Nature. (La- 
tham.) | 
preventive (pré-ven’ tiv), a.and n. [= F. pré- 


ventif = Sp. Pg, It. preventivo, preventive, < L. 
prevenire, νὰ) preventus, come before: see 
prevent.] 1. a. Serving to prevent or hinder; 
guarding against or warding off something, as 
disease, injustice, loss, ete. 
There be multitude of Examples how preventive Wars 
have been practised from all Times. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 18. 

Preventive cautions are easier and safer then reprehen- 
sive corrosives. Baxter, Life of Faith, i. 3. 
Preventive service. See coast-guard. 

II, π. 1. That which goes before; an an- 
ticipation. 

A certain anticipation of the gods, which he calls a pro- 
lepsis, a certain preventive, or foreconceived information 
of a thing in the mind. J. Howe, Works, I. 22. 
2. That which prevents; that which constitutes 

_ an effectual eheck or insurmountable obstacle. 

As every event is naturally allied to its cause, so by par- 
ity of reason itis opposed to its preventive. 

Harris, Hermes, ii. 9. (Latham.) 
3. Specifically, something taken, used, or done 
beforehand to ward off disease. 
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preview (pré-vii’), v. ¢. 
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He would persuade me, no doubt, that a squadron of 
horse on the low grounds is a preventive of agues, and a 
body of archers on the hills a specific for a fever. 

' Landor, Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley. 

Also preventative. 

preventively (pré-ven’tiy-li), adv. In a pre- 
ventive manner; by way of prevention; in a 
manner that tends to hinder. 

It [the vicinage] is preventively the assertor of its own 
rights, or remedially their avenger. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 
preventiveness (pré-ven’tiv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being preventive; capability of prevent- 
ing or hindering. 
prevermis (pré-vér’ mis), ».; pl. prevermes 
(-méz). [NL. preevermis, ς L. pre, before, + 
NL. vermis.] The anterior and prominent part 
of the vermis of the cerebellum, commonly 
called vermis superior: distinguished from the 
postvermis. 
prevertebral (pré-vér’té-bral), a. [Also pre- 
vertebral; < L. pre, before, + vertebra, verte- 
bra.] 1. Situated in front of or before the 
vertebre.—2. Developing or appearing before 
the vertebree.— Prevertebral fascia, a layer of fascia 
derived from the under surface of the cervical fascia, form- 
ing a sheath over the prevertebral muscles, and behind 
the carotid vessels, esophagus, and pharynx.— Preverte- 
bral muscles, muscles which lie upon the front of the 
spinal column of man; especially, a group of such mus- 
cles in the neck, consisting of the longus colli, the rectus 
capitis anticus major and minor, and the three scaleni.— 
Prevertebral plexuses. See plexus. 
prevesical (pré-ves’i-kal),a. [<L. pre, before, 
+ vesica, bladder.] Situated in front of or be- 
fore the bladder. 
[ς pre- + view. Cf. 


F. prévu, pp. of prévoir, <L. previdere, foresee. } 
To see beforehand, [fRare.] 
Preview, but not prevent — 


No mortall can — the miseries of life. 
Marston, What you Will, v. 1. 


previous (pré’vius), a. [== Sp. Pg. It. previo, 
ς L. previus, going before, < pre, before, + 
via, way, road.] Going before in time; being 
or oceurring before something else; earlier; 
antecedent; prior. 

The arrival of these chieftains must have been some 
years previous, Haigh, Anglo-Saxon Sagas, p. 81. 
Previous question. See question.— Previous to. (a) 
Being or occurring before; antecedent to, in any sense. 

Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous even to taste — ’tis sense, 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 42. 
(b) Previously to ; before(previous being used adverbially, 
and with the preposition to equivalent to a simple prepo- 
sition, before). Compare prior to, in a like loose use. 

Previous to his embarkation Charles addressed a letter 
to his son. Prescott, Philip IT., i. 2, 
=Syn. Previous, Preceding, Precedent, Anterior, Prior, 
Former, Foregoing, Antecedent. All these words have lost 
their original application to space, and now apply only to 
that which goes before in time, except: anterior. which may 
apply also to space, as the anterior part of the brain, and 
preceding, which as a participle still primarily applies to 
space, but as an adjective generally expresses order in 
time. Preceding means immediately before; the others 
may mean the same. Precedent often‘applies to that 
which has to go before in order to the existence or validity 
of that which follows: as,a condition precedent. Prior 
often means superior by being earlier: as, a prior claim. 
Anterior is opposed to posterior, prior to subsequent or sub- 
ordinate, former to latter, foregoing to following, antece- 
dent to subsequent. és See preliminary. , 

previously (pré’vius-li), adv. In time pre- 
ceding; antecedently; beforehand: often fol- 
lowed by to. 

In April ..... [Thoreau] went to live with Mr. Emerson, 
but had been on intimate terms with him previously to 
that time. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 
=Syn. Formerly, Previously. See formerly. _ 

previousness (pré’vius-nes), π. Previous oc- 
currence; antecedence; priority in time, 

previse (pré-viz’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. prevised, 
ppr. prevising. [< L. previsus, pp. of previ- 
dere (> It. previdere = Pg. Sp. prever = Pr. pre- 
vezir = OF. preveoir, F. prévoir), foresee, < pre, 
before, + videre, see: see vision. Cf. advise, 
revise.} 1. To foresee.—2, To cause to fore- 
see; forewarn; advise beforehand. 

Mr. Pelham, it will be remembered, has prevised the 
reader that Lord Vincent was somewhat addicted to par- 
adox. Bulwer, Pelham, xv., note. 


prevision (pré-vizh’on), n. [< F. prévision = 
Pr. previzio, prevision = Sp. prevision = Pg. pre- 
visio = It. previsione, ς Li. previdere, pp. pre- 
visus, foresee: see previse.| 1. The act of fore- 
seeing; foresight ; foreknowledge; prescience. 

Prevision is the best prevention. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 52. 


On examination we see that the prevision might have 
been erroneous, and was not knowledge until experiment 
had verified it. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II, 186. 


prey 
2. A specific act of foresight or prescience. 
Stella was quite right in her previsions. She saw from 
the very first what was going to happen. 
Thackeray, English Humorists, Swift. 
=Syn. See inference. 
prevoyant (pré-voi’ant), a. [< F. prévoyant, 
ppr. of prévoir, foresee, < L. previdere, fore- 
see: see previse.] Foreseeing. [Rare.] 
But Nature, prevoyant, tingled into his heart an inar- 
ticulate thrill of prophecy. Mrs. Oliphant. 
prewt,”. Same as prow?2. 
prewarn (pre-warn’), v. t. and 0. [< pre- + 
warn.| To warn beforehand; give previous 
notice; forewarn. 
Comets prewarn, whose havoc in vast field 
Unearthed skulls proclaim. 
Fletcher (and another), ‘Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 
prex (preks), ~. [A modified abbr. of presi- 
dent.) The president of a college. [U.S. col- 
lege cant. ] 
prexy (prek’si), n. [Dim. of prex.] Same as 
prex. [U.S. college cant. ] 
preylt, v. An obsolete form of pray}. 
prey? (pra), x. [Early mod. E. also pray; «ΜΕ. 
preye, praye, < OF. preie, praie, proie, F. proie = 
Pr. preda = OSp. preda = It. preda, prey, < L. 
preda, property taken in war, spoil, booty, 
plunder, also an animal taken in the chase, 
prey, game ; prob. contr. from *prxheda,< *pre- 
hendere, prehendere, contr. prendere, seize upon, 
take, ς pr, before, + *hendere (vy hed) = Gr. 
xavdavew (of χαδ-), take, = E. get: see prehend 
and getl. Cf. prede, an obs. doublet of prey?, 
and predatory, depredate, prize}, ete., from the 
same ult.source.] 1. Goods taken by robbery 
or pillage; spoil; booty; plunder. 
So thei entred in to the londe, and toke many prayes, and 


brent townes and vilages, and distroyed all the contrees, 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 152. 
The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court. 
Shak,, 2 Hen. V1., iv. 4. 51. 
2. That which is seized by any carnivorous ani- 
mal to be devoured; quarry, as of a raptorial 
bird. 

The Sparhauk and other Foules of Raveyne, whan thei 
fleen aftre here praye, and take it before men of Armes, 
it is a gode Signe; and zif he fayle of takynge his praye, 
it is an evylle sygne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 166. 

The old lion perisheth for lack of prey. Job iv. 11. 

Stag, dog, and all, which from or towards flies, 
Is paid with life or prey, or doing dies, . 
Donne, The Calm. 
Henece—8. That which is given into the power 
of another or others; a victim. 

It may be men have now found out that God hath pro- 
posed the Christian clergy as a prey for all men freely to 
seize upon. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, VII. 24. 

I banish her my bed and company, 
And give her as a prey to law and shame. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 198. 

The great men, giv’n to gluttony and dissolute life, made 
a prey of the common people. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Both pined amidst their royal state, a prey to incurable 
despondency. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 
4, The act of preying or seizing upon anything. 
(a) Plundering; pillage; robbery ; depredation. 

To forage the countrey adioyning, and to liue vpon the 
spoyle of them that would not receiue their new doctrine, 
which they in many troupes, and with many preyes, accord- 
ingly performed. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 389, 

When his Soldiers had gotten great Spoils, and made 
Prey upon the innocent Countrey People, he commanded 
them torestore it all back again. Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 
The whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 

and prey. Tennyson, Maud, iv. 
(6) The act of seizing in order to devour; seizure, as by a 
carnivorous animal of its victim. 
Yet dared not his victor to withstand, 
But trembled like a lambe fled from the pray. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. vii. 36. 
Methought a serpent eat my heart away, 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 
Shak., Μ. N. D., ii. 2. 150. 
Animal or beast of prey, a carnivorous, predatory, or 
rapacious animal; one that feeds on the flesh of other 
animals.— Bird of prey. See bird1 and Raptores. 
Vulture, kite, 
Raven, and gorcrow, all my birds of prey. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
=Syn. 1. Booty, etc. (see pillage).— 4, Ravin. 
prey? (pra), v. [Early mod. E. also pray, preie; 
E. preyen, Prayen, ς OF. preier, preer, proier 
= It. predare,< L. predari, take booty, plunder, 
pillage, catch or take animals as game or prey, 
< preda, prey: see prey2,n. Cf. prede, an obs. 
doublet of prey.] I, intrans. 1. To take booty; 
commit robbery or pillage; seize spoils: gen- 
erally with on or upon. 

They pray continually to their saint, the common- 
wealth — or rather, not pray to her, but prey on her. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 90. 


prey 

A succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth of 
Hindostan. Macaulay, Lord Clive, 
2. To seize and devour an animal as prey: 
generally followed by on or upon. 
Good morrow, masters ; put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey’d ; and look, the gentle day... 


Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 3, 25. 


"Ti 
The royal disposition of that beast [the lioness] 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 118. 
3. To exert wasting or destroying power or in- 
fluence; bring injury, decay, or destruction: 
generally followed by on or upon. 
Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life ; 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. 
Addison, Cato, iii. 2. 


Some [critics] on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e’er spoil’d so much as they. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1, 112. 


Keep his mind from preying on itself. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, 
11. trans. To ravage; pillage; make prey of. 


Amongst the rest the which they then did pray, 
They spoyld old Melibee of all he had. 
Spenser, Β. Q., VI. x. 40. 


The said Justice peta the countrey Tirconnell. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 156. (Davies.) 
preyer (pra’ér), 3. ον mod. E. also preier ; 
ς ME. preiour (2), ς OF. preeor, preiour, ¢ L. 
predator, a plunderer, ς predari, plunder: 
see prey2. Cf. doublet predour.] One who or 
that which preys; a plunderer; a waster; a 
devourer. 
For, by hir owne procurement and intisings, she became 
and would needs be a preie vnto the preter. 
Holinshed, Conquest of Ireland, i. 
preyfult (pra’ fil), a [< prey? + -ful.] 1. Prone 
to prey; savage. 
The preyful brood of savage beasts. 
Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymns to Venus, i. 115. 
2. Having much prey; killing much game. 
(Burlesque. ] 
The preyful princess pierced and prick’d a pretty pleas- 


ing pricket. hak., L. i. L., iv. 2. 58. 

preynet,”. An obsolete form of preen!. 

preyset, v. and ». An obsolete variant of 
praise. 


prezygapophysial (pré-zi’ gap-0-fiz’i-al), a. [< 
prezygapophysis + -al.] Articulating anteri- 
orly, as a vertebral process; having the char- 
acter of or pertaining to a prezygapophysis. 

prezygapophysis (pré6-zi-ga-pof’i-sis), .; pl. 
prezygapophyses (-sez). [NL. prezygapophysis ; 
<L, pre, before, + NL. zygapophysis, q.v,] An 
anterior or superior zygapophysis; in man, a 
superior oblique or articular process of a verte- 
bra: opposed to postzygapophysis. See zyga- 
pophysis, and euts under dorsal, lumbar, sacrum, 
xenarthral, vertebra, and hypapophysis. 

Priacanthide (pri-a-kan’thi-dé), πα. pl. [NL., 


< Priacanthus + -idz.] A family of acanthop- ας 


terygian fishes, represented by the genus Pria- 
canthus alone, with about 20 species of tropical 
seas, known as bigeyes. They are of small size 

‘and carnivorous habits. See cut under Pria- 
canthus. 

Priacanthina (pri’a-kan-thi’nd), ». pl. [NL., 
< Priacanthus + -ina2.] The Priacanthidez as 
the fourth group of Percidz. Gunther. 

priacanthine (pri-a-kan’thin), a.andn. [ς Pri- 
acanthus + -ine.] JI, a. Pertaining to the Pria- 
canthina or Priacanthide, or having their char- 
acters. 

ΤΙ. x. A priacanthine fish; any member of 
the Priacanthid2. 

Priacanthus (pri-a-kan’thus),. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817), so called from the serrated fin-spines; 
<€ Gr. πρίων, a saw, + ἆκανθα, spine.] In tchth., 
the representative genus of Priacanthide. P. 





Bigeye (Priacanthus cruentatus). 


cruentatus, the bigeye of the West Indies, occasionally 
found on the coast of the United States, is a characteris- 
tic example. 
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prialt (pri’al), ». A corruption of pair royal 
(which see, under pair!), 

But the annus mirabilis of his [Alexander the Great’s] 
public life, the most effective and productive year through- 
out his oriental anabasis, was the year 333 before Christ. 
Here we have another prial, a prial of threes, for the locus 
of Alexander. De Quincey, Style, iii. 
rian (pri’an),”. Same as pryan. 

Priapear (pri-a-pé’an), a. and ». [ς L. Pria- 
peius, Priapéus, pertaining to Priapus (neut. pl. 
Priapeia, a collection of poems on Priapus), < 
Gr. Πριάπειος, ς Πρίαπος, Priapus: see Priapus. ] 
I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to Priapus.—2. In ane. 
pros., noting a certain verse or meter. See the 
noun.— 8. [1.ο.] Having a priapism. 

ΤΙ. ». In ane. pros., a logacedic meter con- 
sisting of a catalectic Glyconic and a Phere- 
cratean. It assumes the following forms: 

4yuyvevnev—| evvev-Yv 
ο) ων -- ον -- - - κ ν-- -- 
κ ωω--[-ο τν ων -- 
κ) ων ων --  -- κ ων, 


The name was given by ancient writers to the second and 
third of these forms, but especially to the second with ini- 
tial spondee in each colon. This was regarded by many as 
a variation of a dactylic hexameter with a spondee in the 
first, fourth, and sixth places, a diewresis being made after 
the third foot and the preceding syllable lengthened : thus, 
See Satyric. _ . . ; 
Priapic (pri-ap’ik), a. [ς Priapus + -ic.] Of 
or relating to Priapus, or to the cult and myths 
concerning him; phallic. 
The ithyphallic Hermes, represented after the fashion 
of the Priapic figures in paintings on the walls of caves 
among the Bushmen. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 168. 


priapism (pri’a-pizm), ». [= F. priapisme = 
Soc Pe It. priapismo, CL. priapismus, ¢ Gr. πρια- 
πισµός, priapism, lewdness, < πριαπίζειν, be lewd, 
< Ilpiaroc, Priapus: see Priapus.] Morbidly per- 


xsistent erection and rigidity of the penis. 


Priapus (pri-a’pus), ”. [= F. Priape,< Li. Pri- 
apus, < Gr. Πρίαπος, Priapus: see def.}] 1. The 
male generative power or function personified 
as a deity: originally an epithet or cognomen of 
Bacchus, then a personification of the phallus. 

At Tampsacus, too, on the Hellespont, he [Bacchus] was 
venerated under a symbolical form adapted to a similar 
office [that of procreation], though with a title of a dif- 
ferent signification, Priapus. ... The Greeks, as usual, 
changed the personified attribute into a distinct deity 
called Priapus. 

R. P. Knight, Απο Art and Myth. (1876), pp. 10, 12. 


2. [l. ¢.] A symbol or representation of the 
male generative organ; a phallus.—8. [l. ο.] 
The male genitals; the virile organ in the state 
of erection. 

pricasourt, 7. [ME., also prickasour; origin 
obscure. Cf. prick, ride.] <A hard rider. 

A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 

An out-rydere, that loved venerye;... 

Therfore he was a pricasour aright ; 

Greyhoundes he hadde as swifte as fowel in flight. 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 165-189. 


price (pris), . [ς ME. price, pryce, pris, prys, 
price, prize, value, excellence, = D. prijs= MHG. 
pris, G. preis, praise, glory, price, reward, etc., 
< OF. pris, preis, F. prix, price, value, reward, 
prize, etc., = Pr. pretz = Sp. precio = Pg. preco 
= It. prezzo, price, value, ¢ L. pretium, worth, 
price, money spent, wages, reward; prob. akin 
to Gr. περνάναι, sell; Skt. pana for *parna, wages, 
price. Hence ult. (< L. pretium) E. praise, prize?, 
precious, appraise, apprize2, appreciate, depre- 
ciate, οἵο.] 1. Worth; value; estimation; ex- 
cellence. 
Thei sette no prys be no richesse, but only of a precyous 


Ston that is amonges hem, that is of 60 coloures. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 196. 


And how that freris folwed folke that was riche, 
And folke that was pore at litel prys thei sette. 


price-current (pris’kur’ent), η. 


priceless (pris’les), a. 


pricement 


Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose; it 
was the death of him. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 14. 


What then? is the reward of virtue bread? 
That vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 
The knave deserves it when he tills the soil. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 151. 


The most accurate modern writers . . . have employed 
Price to express the value of a thing in relation to money ; 
the quantity of money for which it will exchange. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., III. i. § 2. 


The price of a given article [in market] is the approxi- 
mate mathematical expression of the rates, in terms of 
money, at which exchanges of the article for money were 
actually made at or about a given hour on a given day. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 465. 


3t. Esteem; high or highest reputation. 


Ffor proude men in price haue playnly no fryndes, 
But every mon with enuy ertis hom skathe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4840. 
The river Ladon. . . of all the rivers of Greece had the 
price for excellent pureness and sweetness, 
ς Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
4+. Prize; award. 


Sche seyde, Y have welle sped 
That soche a lorde hath me wedd, 
That beryth the pryce in prees. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 82.. (Halliweil.) 


A pricet, to approval ; well. 


Iob was a paynym and plesede God a prys. 
Piers Plowman (C), xv. 194, note. 


At Easter pricet, See Hasterl_—Famine prices. See 
Jamine.— Fiars’ prices. See Λατ, 2.—M a price, 
in stock-broking, a jobber’s quotation of prices to a broker 
for buying and selling in the same security.— Market 
price, See market.—Natural or normal price, in 
polit. econ., the price which would prevail in the market 
if competition operated without friction; the price 
to which market prices tend to conform. See value.— 
Price of money, in com., the price of credit; the rate of 
discount. at which capital may be lent or borrowed.— 
Without price, beyond or above price; priceless. 
A robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her lissom limbs. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


=§ 2. Price, Charge, Cost, Expense, Worth, Value. For 
a given article these may all come to the same amount, 
but, they are very likely to differ. The price of a shawl 
may be ten dollars, and that is then the dealer’s charge 
for it, but he may finally make his price or charge nine 
dollars, and that will be the cost of it, or the expense of it 
to the buyer. Its worth or value may be what it will sell 
for, or what it ought to sell for, or what one would be will- 
ing to pay for it rather than go without it, the last being 
the highest sense. 
price (pris), v. t.; pret. and pp. priced, ppr. 
pricing. [In mod. use price is directly from 
the noun; in older use it is a var. of the verb 
prize, < ME. prisen, ς OF. priser, value, esteem, 
ete.: see prize? and praise.] 1+. To pay the 
price of. 
The man that made Sansfoy to fall 
Shall with his owne blood price that he hath spilt. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 26. 


2. To put a price on; estimate the value of.— 
3. To ask the price of. [Collogq.] 
If you priced such a one ina drawing-room here, 


And was ask’d fifty pounds, you’d not say it was dear. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 261. 


[A sort of 
singular designating the printed paper, from 

rices current, the proper title of such a list 
itself.] In com., a regularly published list of 
the prices at which merchandise has been sold 
for a day or other fixed period. See price-list. 


priced (prist),a. 1. Having a (specified) price: 


used in composition: as, high-priced; low- 
priced.— 2. Marked with the price or prices: 
as, a priced catalogue of machinery. | 
priceite (pri’sit), ~ [Named after Thomas 
Price, of San Franciseo, Cal.] A hydrous bo- 
rate of calcium, of a compact chalky appear- 
ance, often in rounded nodules, found in Ore- 
gon. Pandermite is similar to it, and both 
minerals are closely related to colemanite. 
[< price + -less.] 1. 


Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 8. ‘Too valuable to be priced; beyond price; in- 


Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far 
above rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 


I have ever loved the life removed, 
And held in idle price to haunt assemblies. 
Shak., M. for Μ., i. 3. 9, 


O spare my youth, and for the breath I owe 
Large gifts of price my father shall bestow. 


valuable. 


What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 17. 
2. Without value; worthless or unsalable. Bp. 
Barlow. (Imp. Dict.)=$yn. 1. Inestimable. 


Pope, Ἠ]αᾶ, x. 450. pricelessness (pris’les-nes), ». The property 


2. The sum or amount of money, or its equiv- 
alent, which a seller asks or obtains for his 
goods in market; the exchangeable value. of 


or characteristic of being above price. 


The pricelessness of water in a land where no rain falls 
during six months. Century, XX VI. 804. 


a commodity; the equivalent in money for price-list (pris’list), m. A list of the prices at 
which something is bought or sold, or offered _ which stocks, bonds, and other property and 


for sale; hence, figuratively, that which must 
be given or done in order to obtain a thing. 


merchandise are offered for sale; a price-cur- 
rent. 


Come, buy wine and milk, without money and without Pricementt (pris’ment), π. [Var. of prizement 
ice. Isa. lv. 1. for apprizement.] Valuation; appraisal. [Rare.] 


ο... 


ee 





pricer (pri’sér), 7. 


price-ta 


prick (prik), η. 


pricement 


Her yearly revenues did amount to 877. 88. 3d., according 

to the pricement at the suppression. 
Weever. (Mason's Suppl. to Johnson’s Dict.) 

A person whose duty it is 
to regulate the prices of a market. Halliwell. 
(pris’‘tag), π. A tag or ticket on 
which the price of an article to which it is 
attached is marked. 


Accordingly they attached “etiquettes,” or price-tags, 
to their articles. Chautauquan, VIII. 422. 


[< ME. prik, pryk, prikke, prike, 
preke, a point, a sting, ς AS. prica, pricu, a 
sharp point, usually a minute mark, point, dot, 
a very small portion, prick, = MD. prick, D. 
prik, a prick, puncture, = MLG. pricke, LG, 
prik, a point, prick, spear, prickle, = G. pricke, 
prick = Icel. prik = Dan. prik = Sw. prick, a 
prick, dot, mark (ef. deriy.(partly dim.) prickle); 
perhaps akin (with loss of orig. initial s) to Ir. 
sprichar, a sting, Skt. prishant, speckled, also a 
dot, and so to E. sprinkle: see sprinkle. The 
OSp. priego, Pg. prego, a nail, are from the 
Teut.| 1. A slender pointed instrument or 
other thing capable of puncturing; something 
sharp-pointed. (a) A thorn; spine; prickle. 
Kynde of Whales, called Balene, . . . haue rough backes 
full of sharpe prickes. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 22). 
Hedgehogs which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall. Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 12. 
The odoriferous & fragrant rose. . . 


For fence itselfe with prickes doth round enclose. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 128. 
@) A skewer. 


Cornus, . . . the tree of the wood whereof butchers 
make their pricks. Nomenclator. 


Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 16. 
I know no use for them so meet 
As to be pudding-pricks. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 191). 
(ec) A goad. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] (4) The penis. [Low.] 
(e) A kind of eel-spear. [Eng.] 4 
The prick is constructed of four broad serrated blades or 
tines spread out like a fan, and the eel becomes wedged 
between them. 
Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, 11. 246, 


6, Same as pricket, 1. 

Paid to Thomas Hope for Pricks that the Tappers [tapers] 
stand on, viiij d. Quoted in Lee’s Glossary. 
2. A point; dot; small mark. Specifically—(at) 
A mark used in writing or printing, as a vowel-point or a 
comma. 


Almost euery letter with his pricke or circumflexe signi- 
fieth a whole word. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 394. 


Martinius affirmeth That these Masorites inuented the 
ickes wherewith the Hebrew is now read, to supply the 
acke of vowels. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 179. 


(b) In archery, the point in the center of a target at which 
aim is taken; the white; also, the target itself, or, in the 
plural, a pair of targets, one at the top and the other at 
the bottom of the range. 

And therfore every man judged as he thought, and 
named a sickness that he knew, shothing not nere the 
prické, nor understanding the nature of the disease. 

Hall, Hen. V., f. 50. (Halliweil.) 

A pair of winding pricks,. . . things that hinder a man 

which looketh at his mark to shoot straight. 
Ascham, Toxophilus, p. 161. 
Off the marke he welde not fayle, 
He cleffed the preke on thre. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 27). 
Let the mark have a prick in ’t, to mete at, if it may be. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 184. 


(ct) A mark on a dial noting the hour; hence, a point of 


ime. 
Now Phaéthon hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 84, 
(dt) A mark denoting degree; pitch; point. 
There is no man koude brynge hire to that prikke. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 931. 
Now ginnes that goodly frame of Temperaunce 
Fayrely to rise, and her adorned hed 
To pricke of highest prayse to advaunce. 
} Spenser, F. Ω., IT. xii. 1. 
(et) A mathematical point. 
Arithmetic, geometry, and musicke do proceed 
From one, a pricke, from divers sounds, 
Warner, Albion’s England, xiii. (Nares.) 
(ft) In music, a note or point: so called from the dot or 
mark that formed its head. 
3. The act or process of puncturing or prick- 
ing. 
Gentlewomen that live honestly by the prick of their 
needles. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 36. 


4. A puncture. (a) Aminute wound, such as is made 
by a needle, thorn, or sting. 


There were never any asps discovered in the place of her 
death, . . . only, it was said, two small and almost in- 
sensible pricks were found upon her arm. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ν. 12. 
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b) The print of the foot of a hare or deer on the ground. 
c) pl. In tanning, an appearance as of minute punctures 
in hides soaked in water until decomposition begins, 


In... soaking the hides in clean water, pricks, pitted, 
frieze, and black spots originate. 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 238. 
5. Figuratively, that which pierces, stings, 
goads, or incites the mind. 
O werst of all wikke, 
Of conscience whom no prikke 
Maie stere, lo what thou hast do! 
Gower, Conf, Amant., v. 


My conscience first received a tenderness, 
Scruple, ani prick, on certain speeches utter’d 
By the Bishop of Bayonne. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 171. 
This life is brief, and troubles die with it; 
Where were the prick to soar up homeward else? 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 176. 
6. A small roll: as, a prick of spun-yarn; a 
prick of tobacco.—Prick and praiset, the praise 
of excellence or success. 


Are you so ignorant in the rules of courtship, to think 
any one man to bear all the prick and praise ? 
Middleton, Family of Love, ii. 4. 


To kick against the pricks, to kick against the goads 
(said of plowing oxen); hence, to make ineffectual resis- 
tance to superior force. 


It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. Acts ix. 5. 
prick (prik),v. [< ME. pricken, prikken, prykien 
(pret. prikkede, pryghte),< AS. prician, priccan 
= D. prikken = MLG. pricken, LG. pricken, prik- 
ken, preken = G. pricken = Icel. prika = Dan. 
prikke = Sw. pricka (ef. D. prikkelen = LG. 
prickeln, prikkeln, ape = G. prickeln), prick; 
from the noun.] JI, trans. 1. To pierce with a 
sharp point; puncture; wound. 
With her beek hirselven . . . she pryghte. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 410, 
I would your cambric were sensible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Shak., Cor., i. 3. 96. 
A spear 
Prick’d sharply his own cuirass. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. To fix or insert by the point: as, to prick a 
knife into a board.—8, To transfix or impale. 
And the ffirst good stroke John Steward stroke, 
Child Maurice head he did cleeve. 
And he pricked it on his swords poynt, 
Went singing there beside. 
Childe Maurice (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 317). 
4. To fasten by means of a pin or other pointed 
instrument; stick. 
An old hat and ‘the humour of forty fancies’ pricked 
in ’t for a feather. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 70. 
5. To pick out with or as with a needle. 


A round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid. 
, Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 66. 


6. To spur, as a horse; hence, to stimulate to 
action; goad; incite; impel. 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 


Which else no worldly good should draw from me. 
Shak., V. G. of V., iii. 1. 8. 
Even as a Peacock, prickt with loues desire 
Το woo his Mistress, strowting stately by her. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 
Well, keep all things so in thy mind that they may be 
as a goad in thy sides, to prick thee forward in the way 
thou must go. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 108. 


7. To affect with sharp pain; sting, as with 
remorse or sorrow. 
O thing biseke IT yow and warne also, 
That ye ne prikke with no tormentinge 
This tendre mayden, as ye han doon mo. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 983. 
When they heard this they were pricked in their heart. 
Acts ii. 37. 
8. To cause to point upward; erect: said chiefly 
of the ears, and primarily of the pointed ears 
of certain animals, as the horse: generally with 
up: henee, to prick up the ears, to listen with 
eager attention, or evince eager attention. 
Then I beat my tabor, 


At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 176. 


The volunteers prick’d up their ears. 
Battle of Tranent-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 169). 


All ears were prick’d at once, all tongues were loosed. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


9+. To stick upon by way of decoration; stick 
full, as of flowers or feathers; hence, to dec- 
orate; adorn; prink. 


I pricke a cuppe or suche lyke thynge full of floures, je 
enfleure. Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 


I would they [women] would (as they have much prick- 
ing), when they put.on their cap, I would they would have 
this meditation: “I am now putting on my power upon 
my head.” If they had this thought in their minds, they 
would not make so much pricking up of themselves as 
they do now a days. 

Latimer, Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc. ed.), I. 258. 

((Davies.) 


prickantt (prik’ant), a. 


prickant 


She [Nature] prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Shak., Sonnets, xx. 


10. To place a point, dot, or similar mark upon; 


mark. (at) To jot or set down in dots or marks, as mu- 
sicor words, Seecounterpoint2 (etymology) and pricksong. 
All that poites haue pricket of his prise dedis, 
I haue no tome for to telle ne tary no lengur. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. Β.), 1, 806. 
A faire rul’d singing booke ; the word 
Perfect, if it were prickt. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., ν. 1. 
He... did sing the whole from the words without any 
musique prickt, and played all along upon a harpsicon 
most admirably, and the composition most excellent. 
Pepys, Diary, IIT. 61. 
(6) To designate by a mark or dot; hence, to choose or 
select. Compare pricking for sheriffs, under pricking. 
Oct. Your brother too must die ; consent you, Lepidus? 
Lep. I do consent. 
Oct. Prick him down, Antony. . . . 
Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 1. ὃ. 
Your husband, gentlewoman! why, he never was a soldier. 
Ay, but a lady got him priekt for a captain. 
Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 


11. To mark or trace by puncturing. 
Has she a Bodkin and a Card? 
She'll prick her Mind. 
Prior, An English Padlock. 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissu’d flowers, ... 
I prick’'d them into paper with a pin. 
Cowper, My Mother’s Picture. 
12. To trace or track by the marks or foot- 
steps, as a hare. 


Prick ye the fearful hare through cross-ways, sheep- 
walks. Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iii. 4. 
Send forth your woodmen then into the walks, 
Or let them prick her footing hence. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 


13. Naut., to run a middle seam. through the 


cloth of (a sail).—Pricking-up coat, in building, the 
first coating of plaster upon lath. 

The first or pricking-up coat is of coarse stuff put on 
with a trowel to form a key behind the laths. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 122. 
Prick the garter, Same as fast and loose (a) (which see, 
under fast!).—To prick a cartridge, to pierce a hole 
through the cloth of the cartridge-bag containing the 
charge, in order to provide the priming a_ clear 
passage to the powder.—To prick out, in gardening, to 
pian out, as seedlings from a greenhouse to an open bor- 

er. 

Shallow ... wooden boxes... are very useful for 
seed-sowing, for pricking out seedlings, or for planting 
cuttings. Encye. Brit., XII. 240. 
To prick the ship off, to mark the ship’s position in 
latitude and longitude on a chart.—To prick up, in 
plastering, to plaster with the first of three coats. 

The wall is first pricked up with a coat of lime and hair. 

Workshop Receipts, ist ser., p. 122. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1+. To aim, as at a point or mark. 
The devil hath pricked at this mark, to frustrate the 
cross of Christ. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Let Christ be your scope and mark to prick at; let him 
be your pattern to work by. , 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 80. 


2. To give a sensation as of being pricked or 
punctured with a sharp point; also, to have 
such a sensation. 
Have you no convulsions, pricking aches, sir? 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, iv. 2. 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle. Tennyson, In Memoriam, 1. 
8. To spur on; ride rapidly; post; speed. 
He prikketh thurgh a fair forest. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 48. 
A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 1. 
Still at the gallop prick’d the knight ; 


His merry-men follow’d as they might. 
Scott, L. of the L., y. 18. 


4. To point upward; stand erect. 


The spires 
Prick’d with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 


Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
5. To dress one’s self for show; prink. Latimer. 
—6. To germinate. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


If beer which no longer pricks is pumped into another 
barrel without stirring up the sediment, it will again prick 
in the new barrel, a proof that it ferments more vigorously. 

Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 672. 


7. To become acid or sour. Wine is said to be 
pricked when it is very slightly soured, as when the bot- 
tles have been kept in too warm a place. 


It [salmon] is generally bought for 7s. a kit, a little bit 
pricked ; but if good, the price is from 12s. to 18s, 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, TI. 68. 
Prick at the loop. Same as fast and loose(a) (which see, 
under fast!).— To prick up, to freshen, as the wind. 
[ς ME. prickand; old 
ppr. of prick, v.] Prieking. (a) Pointing upward. 
Without his door doth hang 


A copper basin on a prickant spear. 
Beau. and ΕΤ., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii, 2. 


| prickant 
(0) Spurring on ; traveling ; errant. 
What knight is that, squire? ask him if he keep 
The passage bound by love of lady fair, 


Or else but prickant. ; 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 5. 


prick-eared (prik’érd), a. Having pointed ears. 
[This epithet was commonly applied by the English Cava- 
liers to the Puritans, because, their hair being cut close all 
around, their ears stood out prominently.) 


Pish for thee, Iceland dog! thou prick-ear’d cur of Ice- 
land ! Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 44. 


pricked (prikt), p.a. 1. In ceram., ornamented 
with small indentations made by the end of a 
slender rod, or, for economy of time, with a sort 


of comb of from three to six teeth. The depres- 
sions, arranged in lines, zigzags, etc., and alternating with 
continuous lines drawn by a point, form often the sole dec- 
oration of simple pottery. 
κ. Same as ανά. 
pricker (prik’ér), ». [ς ME. priker, preker ; < 
prick + -er1.] 1. That which pricks; a sharp- 
pointed instrument; a prickle. Specifically —(a) 
A saddlers’ implement, usually a bifurcated tool for mark- 
ing equidistant holes for stitching. (6) A needle used 
by draftsmen for marking points or measurements on 
drawing-paper, also for pricking through important points 
of a drawing, in order to locate such points on an under- 
laid sheet. (ο) A slender iron rod, usually provided with 
a cross-handle at the top, used to sound the depths of 
bogs, or in searching for timber embedded in soft muck. 
(d) A spur or climbing-iron, either strapped to the boot or 
to the wrist, or grasped in the hand, for aid in climbing 
trees, telegraph-poles, flagstaftfs, etc. 
He had iron prickers to the hands and feet to aid in 
climbing lofty trees. 


(e) A small tool, resembling in form and use a fid or mar- 
linespike, with a wooden handle, used by sail-makers. (/) 
A piercing implement used in a machine for manufac- 
turing card-foundations. (g) A priming-needle of pointed 
copper wire, used in blasting. It is inserted in the charge 
of powder centrally with reference to the drilled hole, and 
the tamping is packed around it. On its withdrawal a 
hole is left, into which fine powder is poured, and a fuse is 
then connected with the top of the hole. (h) In gun.,a 
sharp wire introduced through the vent of a cannon to 
pierce the cartridge-bag, thus opening a communication 
between the powder in the cartridge and the friction- 
primer when the gun is fired. (7) An implement for 
extracting primers from spent central-fire cartridges, 
when the cases are to be reloaded. (j) A long iron rod 
with a sharp point, a kind of pointed crowbar, used in 
some of the English coal-mines for bringing down the 
coal from overhead, and for some other purposes. 

2. One who pricks. Specifically —(a) A light horse- 
man. 


Send prekers to the price toune, and plaunte there my 


segge, 
Bot if thay profre me the pece be processe of tyme. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 355. 


This sort of spur [consisting of only one point, but of an 
enormous length and thickness] was worn by a body of 
light horsemen in the reign of Henry VIII., thence called 
prickers. Archzologia, VIII. 113. 

Northumbrian prickers, wild and rude. 
Scott, Marmion, v. 17. 


(b) One who tested whether women were witches by stick- 
ing pins into them; a witch-finder, Imp. 
ict 


3. In ichth., the basking-shark. 
pricket (prik’et), α. [ς ME. 
priket, pryket; < prick + -et.] 1. 
sharp iron point upon which 
a candle may be stuck; hence, a 
candlestick, either separate or 
one of several connected toge- 
ther. Also prick. 
Item, ij prikettys of silver. 


Invent. of Sir John Fastolf’s Goods, Pas- 
{ton Letters, I. 470. 


Hence —2. A wax taper. 





Pricket. 


To mn to ins ο ης all the re- ged Viele 
maine of . . . torches, . .. pricketis, '¢-Duc's ο Dict. 
wholly and intirely. ; du Malis: fran- 
Quoted in Babees Book (KE. E. T.8.), ii. 108. 


iiij. d. for ij. prykettes of wax barnyng to the same obett 
{funeral service]. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 326. 
3. A buck in his second year: probably so 
called from his horns. See spike. 
I wont to raunge amydde the mazie thickette, ... 


And joyed oft to chace the trembling Pricket. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., December. 


I said the deer was not a haud credo; ’twas a pricket. 
Shak., Le L. L., iv. 2. 22. 
4. The wall-pepper or biting stonecrop, Se- 


dum acre. [Eng.|—Ppricket’s sister, the female of 
the fallow-deer in its second year. W. W. eener, The 


Gun, p. 508. 
pricking (prik’ing),. [Verbal n. of prick, v.] 


1. The act of piercing with a sharp point; a 
stinging or tingling sensation. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. 

Shak, , Macbeth, iv. 1. 44, 

Specifically, in farriery : (a) The act of driving a nail into 
a horse’s foot with the result of causing lameness. (0) The 
making of an incision at the root of a horse’s tail to cause 
him to carry it higher. See nick, ο. t. 
2+. Musical notation. 


Annals of Phil. and Penn., Ἡ. 20. pricking-note (prik’ing-not), ». 
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Even in 1597 that learned theorist and composer, Thomas 
Morley, speaking of the notation found in ancient written 
music, said: “‘that order of pricking is gone out of vse 
now, so that wee vse the blacke voides as they vsed their 
black fulles, and the blacke fulles as they vsed the redde 

ulles.” York Plays, p. 524. 
3+. The prick or mark left by the foot of an 
animal, as a hare or deer; also, the act of track- 
ing an animal by such marks. 

Those [hounds] which cannot discerne the footings or 
prickings of the hare, yet will they runne speedily when 
they see her. 

Topsell, Four-footed Beasts (1607), p. 152. (Halliwell.) 
4. The condition of becoming sour, as wine. 
Howell.—5. pl. The slips of evergreens with 
which the churches are decorated from Christ- 
mas eve to the eve of Candlemas day. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.]—Pricking for sheriffs, the 
ceremony of selecting one of three persons for each county 
in England and Wales to serve as sheriff for the ensuing 
ear. The ceremony is so called from the circumstance 
that the appointment is made by marking the name with 
the prick of a point. See the quotation. 


The Lord Lieutenant prepares a list of persons qualified 
to serve, and returns three names, which are read out in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench upon the morrow of All Souls’ 
Day, when the excuses of such as do not wish to serve are 
heard, and, if deemed sufficient, the objector is discharged. 
The list is then sent to the Sovereign, who, without look- 
ing at it, strikes a bodkin amongst the names, and he 
whose name is pierced is elected. This is called pricking 
Jor sheriffs. A. Fonblanque, Jr., How we are Governed, ix. 


Pricking up, in building, the first coating of plaster upon 
the lath. 


A document 
delivered by a shipper of goods authorizing the 
receiving of them on board: so called from a 
practice of pricking holes in the paper corre- 
sponding with the number of packages counted 
into the ship. 

pricking-wheel (prik’ing-hwél), ». A tool used 
by saddlers to travel over the leather and mark 
the number of stitches to the inch; a stitch- 
wheel. 

prickle (prik’l), ». [ς ME. prikel, prikil (part- 
ly with loss of terminal s), ς AS. pricele, pricle, 
fan also pricels (= D. prikkel = MLG., prekel, 

G. prickel, prikkel, prekkel = G. prickel), a 
sharp point, < prica, pricu, a point: see prick. ] 
1. A little prick; a small sharp point; in bot., 
a small sharp-pointed conical process growing 
from the bark only, as in the rose and black- 
berry, and thus distinguished from the spine or 
thorn, which is usually a modified branch or 
leaf growing from the wood of the plant. 

The sweetest Rose hath his prickell. 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 33. 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 
. Milton, Comus, 1. 631. 
2. A sharp-pointed process or projection, as 
from the skin of an animal; a spine.—38. The 
sensation of being pricked or stung. [Colloq.] 

All o’ me thet wuzn’t sore an’ sendin’ prickles thru me 

Was jist the leg I parted with in lickin’ Montezumy. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 
4, A kind of basket: still used in some trades. 
See the second quotation. 
Well done, my pretty ones, rain roses still, 
Until the last be dropt; then hence, and fill 


Your fragrant prickles for a second shower. 
B. Jonson, Pan's Anniversary. 


The prickle is a brown willow basket in which walnuts 
are imported into this country from the Continent; they 
are about thirty inches deep, and in bulk rather larger 
than a gallon measure, 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 27. 
5. A sieve of filberts, containing about half of 
a hundredweight. Simmonds. 
prickle (prik’1), v.; pret. and pp. prickled, ppr. 
prickling. [= LG. prickeln, prikkeln, prokeln 
= G. prickeln, prick: see prickle, n., prick.] J, 
trans. 1. To prick or puncture slightly; pierce 
with fine sharp points.— 2. To cause a pricking 
sensation in: said of the skin. 
Dusit 
Felt a horror over me creep, 
Prickle my skin and catch my breath. 
Tennyson, Maud, xiv. 4. 


3. To cover with pricks or points; dot. 
Evening shadowed; the violet deepened and prickled it- 
self with stars. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 7538. 
IT, intrans, To be prickly. 
The fragrant Eglantine did spred 
His prickling armes, entrayld with roses red. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ν. 29. 
prickleback (prik’l-bak), ». The stickleback. 
Also prickle-fish and pricklyback. 
prickle-cell (prik’1-sel), n. 


rick-post (prik’pdst), n. 
One of the rounded TTlen pan. wee 


prick-shaft 


prickled (prik’ld), a. [< prickle + -ed?.} Fur- 
nished with prickles. 
The fone erch in every hollow creek 


Har the bank and sandy shore is fed. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 186). 


prickle;fish (prik’l-fish), Π. Same as prickle- 

ack. 

prickle-layer (prik’l-la”ér), ». The lowest stra- 
tum of the epidermis; the stratum spinosum, 
next below the stratum granulosum. It is form- 
ed of prickle-cells, the lowest layer being pris- 
matic, and resting on the corium. 

prickle-yellow (prik’l-yel’6), n. 

ellowwood, under yellowwood. 

prickliness (prik’li-nes),. The state of being 
prickly, or having many prickles. 

pricklouse (prik’lous), ”.; pl. pricklice (-lis). [< 
prick, v., + obj. louse.] A tailor: so called in 
contempt. Also prick-the-louse. 


A taylour and his wife quarrelling, the woman in con- 
tempt called her husband pricklouse. Sir R. L’Estrange. 


prick-lugged (prik’lugd), a. Havingerect ears; 
prick-eared. Halliwell. 
prickly (prik’li), a. [< prickle + -y1.] 1. Full of 
sharp points or prickles; armed with prickles: 
as, a prickly shrub. 
The common, over-grown with fern, and rough 
With prickly gorse. Cowper, Task, i. 527, 
2. Pricking or stinging; noting the sensation 
of Raine pris kent or stung.— Prickly catt. See cat1, 
8.—Prickly comfrey. See comfrey.— Prickly glass- 


wort. See glasswort and kelpwort.— Prickly heat, let- 
tuce, licorice, etc. See the nouns. 


prickly-ash (prik’li-ash’), 2. A shrub or small 
tree, Zanthoxylum Americanum, with ash-like 
leaves, and branches armed with strong 


prickles. Its bark is an active stimulant, used in a fluid 
extract as a diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism, and popu- 
larly as a masticatory to cure toothache. Hence called 
toothache-tree, as is also the shrub Fagara Clava-Her- 
culis (also called prickly-ash), which grows farther south. 


pricklyback (prik’li-bak), ». 1. Same as 
prickleback.—2, The edible erab, Callinectes 
hastatus, when the new shell is only partially 
hardened; ashedder. [Long Island. ]} 

prickly-broom (prik’li-brém’), η. The furze, 
Ulex Europexus. 

prickly-cedar (prik’li-sé’ dir), n. A juniper of 
southern Europe, Juniperus Oxycedrus. 

prickly-grass (prik’li-gras), ». Any grass of 
the genus Echinochloa, formerly referred to 
Panicum. 


prickly-pear (prik’li-par’), ». 1. The fruit of 
cacti of the genus Opuntia, a pear-shaped or 
ovoid berry, in many cases juicy and edible, 
armed with prickles or nearly smooth.— 2. Any 
plant of this genus, primarily O. Opuntia, also 
O. humifusa, which is closely related toit. See 


Opuntia. These are native in barren ground in many 
parts of the United States, the latter extending north to 
the upper Mississippi valley. With other members of the 
genus, they bear edible berries or pears. Some species 
support the cochineal-insect. (See cochineal.) Various 
species are available as uninflammable hedge-plants. 0. 
Tuna, Ο. Opuntia, Ο. Ficus-Indica, and others are culti- 
vated and more or less naturalized around the Mediter- 
ranean, etc., and their fruit is largely gathered for the 
market. Also called Indian jig. 


prickly-pole (prik’li-p6l’), π. A West Indian 
palm, Bactris Plumeriana: so called from its 
slender trunks, which are ringed with long 
black prickles at intervals of half an inch. 
The stems grow in tufts, and are sometimes 40 feet high. 


The wood is said to be elastic, and suitable for bows and 
rammers. 


prickly-spined (prik’li-spind), a. Acanthop- 
terygious, as a fish or its fins. 

prickly-withe (prik’li-with’), n. A cactaceous 
plant, Cereus triangularis, found in Mexico, 
Florida, and the West Indies. It has climbing 
and rooting branches, which are three-cor- 
nered and armed with prickles. 


See prickly 


prickmadam},”. An old name of three species 


of stonecrop— Sedum acre, S. album, and δ. re- 
flexum. 


prick-me-dainty, prick-ma-dainty (prik’mé-, 


prilk τορ μη ti), a.andn. I, a. Characterized 
y finical language or manners; finical; over- 
precise. [Scotch.] 

‘**Nane of your deil’s play-books for me,” said she; “it’s 
an ill warld since sic prick-my-dainty doings came in 
fashion.” Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xii. 

II. . A finical, affected person. [Seotch.] 
In arch., same as 


or polyhedral cells, marked on their surface priekspanek (prik’punch), n, Same as center- 
with numerous ridges, furrows, or minute punch. 


spines, which form the stratum spinosum of prick-shaftt (prik’shaft), n. An arrow used in 


the epidermis. 


shooting at a prick or terget. 
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prick-shaft 


Who with her hellish courage, stout and hot, 
Abides the brunt of many a prickshajt shot. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
I am sorry you are so bad an Archer, . . . to shoote at 
Buts when you shou’d use prick-shajts; short shooting 
will loose ye the game. Rowley, Match at Midnight, ii. 1. 


prickshot (prik’shot), η. A bowshot; the space 
between an archer and the mark. Davies. 
The tents, as I noted them, were divided into four sev- 


eral orders and rewes [rows] lying east and west, and a 
prickshot asunder. Patten (Arber’s Eng. Garner, III. 99). 


pricksongt (prik’séng), ». [ς prick + song.] 
1. Written music as distinguished from that 

which is extemporaneous. 
He fights as you sing pricksong, keeps time, distance, and 


proportion; rests me his minim rest, one, two, and the 
third in your bosom. Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 21. 


I can sing pricksong, lady, at first sight. 
Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois, i. 1. 
2. Adescant or counterpoint as distinguished 
from a cantus firmus; contrapuntal music in 
general. 

But yet, as I would have this sort of music decay among 
scholars, even so do I wish, from the bottom of my heart, 
that the laudable custom of England to teach children 
their plain song and prick-song were not so decayed 
throughout all the realm as it is. 

Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 29. 

On the early morrow, Dirige, followed by two Masses, 
. .. the second... accompanied by the organ, and 


chanted in prick-song, or, as we would call it, florid music. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 503. 


A goad-spur. 


Lab i (prik’spér), 2. 
prick-the-garter 
(prik’ PH6-giir’tér), 2. 
Same as fast and loose 
(which see, under 
ast}), 
prick-the-louse (prik’- 
TH6-lous’), π. Same 
as pricklouse. 
Gae mind your seam, ye 
prick-the-louse ! 
Burns, Το a Tailor. 
prick-timber (prik’- 
tim’bér), η. The spin- 
dle-tree, Euonymus Europeus; also, the Euro- 
pean dogwood, Cornus sanguinea: so called be- 
eause their stems are used to make skewers, 
goads, ete. Also prickwood. 
prick-wandt (prik’wond), ». A wand set up 
for a mark to shoot arrows at. Percy. (Halli- 
well. ) | 
prick-wheel (prik’hwél), ». A rolling-stamp 
with sharp points which prick a row of dots or 
holes. It is used for marking out patterns, and 
is therefore also called a pattern-wheel. 
aged κος (prik’wud), ». Same as prick-tim- 
er. 
prickyt (prik’i), a. [« prick + -yl.] Prickly. 
A prickie stalke it hath of the owne;. . . priekie more- 
ouer it is like a thorne. 
Pe Holland, tr, of Pliny, xix. 3. (Davies.) 
pride! (prid), η. [ME. pride, pryde, prude, pruide, 
pruyde, prute,< AS. pryte (= Icel. prydhi = 
Dan. pryd, ornament), pride, < prat, pryt, proud: 
see proud.| 1. The state or condition of being 
proud, or a feeling of elation or exultation on 
account of what one is or has or is connected 
with, in any sense. (a) Inordinate self-esteem; an 
unreasonable estimate of one’s own superiority, which 


manifests itself in lofty airs, reserve, and often in con- 
tempt of others. 


Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit 
before a fall. Prov. xvi. 18. 


You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

, Shak., Hen. VIILI., ii. 4. 110. 


Pride relates more to our opinion of ourselves ; vanity 
to what we would have others think of us. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, I. v. 


(2) A becoming and dignified sense of what is due to one’s 
personality, character, or position; firm self-respect. 


He left his guests, and to his cottage turned, 
And as he entered for a moment yearned 
For the lost splendors of the days of old,... 
And felt how bitter is the sting of pride, 
By want embittered and intensified. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Student’s Tale. 


Gray’s pride was not, as it sometimes is, allied to van- 
ity; it was personal rather than social, if I may attempt 
a distinction which I feel but can hardly define. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 166. 


(c) A reasonable feeling of elation or exultation in view 
of one’s doings, achievements, or possessions, or those of 
8 person or persons intimately connected with one. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 168. 
1 felt a pride 
In gaining riches for my destined bride. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 89. 
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We all take a pride in sharing the epidemic economy of 
the time. ο. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 1. 
Taking pride in her, 

She look’d so sweet, he kiss’d her tenderly. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


2. Haughty or arrogant bearing or conduct; 
overbearing treatment of others; insolent ex- 
ultation; vainglorying. 

For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father. 1 John ii. 16. 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of humankind pass by. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 327. 


3. Exuberance of animal spirits; warmth of 
temperament; mettle. 


The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being young 
Loseth his pride and never waxeth strong. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 420. 
His heart was warm, his pride was up, 
Sweet Willie kentna fear. 
Willie and May Margaret (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 172). 


Hence—4. Lust; sexual desire; especially, 
the excitement of the sexual appetite in a fe- 
male animal. 


As salt as wolves in pride. Shak., Othello, iii. 8. 404. 


5+. Wantonness; extravagance; excess; hence, 
impertinence; impudence. 


He hath it when he cannot use it, 
And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 864. 


6. That which is or may be a cause of pride; 
that of which men are proud. (a) Any person, body 
of persons, or object possessed which causes others to de- 
light or glory. 
A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 55. 


See yon pale stripling! when a boy, 
A mother’s pride, a father’s joy ! 
Scott, Rokeby, iii. 15. 
(b) Highest pitch; elevation; loftiness; the best or most 
admired part of a thing; the height; full force, extent, or 
quantity. 
Now we have seen the pride of Nature’s work, 
We'll take our leave. Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, v. 3. 


A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill d. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 12. 


Now may it please your hignesse to leaue your discon- 
tented passions, and take this mornings pride to hunt the 
Bore. Chapman, Blind Begger of Alexandria (Works, 

(1873), I. 17. 
We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her 
flower. Tennyson, Maud, iv. 5. 


A fine roe at this season [December] makes better veni- 
son than either red or fallow deer; but when not in the 
pride of their grease their flesh is so much carrion. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 513. 


(c) Decoration ; ornament; beauty displayed ; specifically, 
in her., a term applicable to the peacock, turkey-cock, 
and other birds which spread their tails in a circular 
form, and drop their wings: as, a peacock in his pride. 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 
Did spred so broad that heavens light did hide. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 7. 
The purple pride 
Which on thy [the violet’s] soft cheek for complexion 
dwells. Shak., Sonnets, xcix. 
Be his this sword. . . 
Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s side. 
Pope, Odyssey, viii. 439. 
(d) Splendid show ; ostentation. 
The madams too, 
Not used to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them. Shak., Hen. VITI., i. 1. 25. 


In this array, the war of either side 
Through Athens pass’d with military pride. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 102. 
7+. A company or group (of lions). 


When beasts went together in companies, there was 
said to be a pride of lions. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 


8, Lameness; impediment. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ]=Syn. 1. Pride, Egotism, Vanity, etc. (see egotism), 
self-exaltation, self-sufficiency, vainglory.—2. Pride, Ar- 
rogance, Presumption, etc. (see arrogance), lordliness, hau- 
teur.— 6. Ornament, glory, splendor. 
pride! (prid), v.; pret. and pp. prided, ppr. 
priding. [= Icel. prydha =Sw. pryda = Dan. 
pryde, adorn, ornament; from the noun.]_ I. 
trans. 1. To indulge in pride, elation, or self- 
esteem; value (one’s self): used reflexively. 
In the production whereof Prometheus had strangely 
and insufferably prided himself. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 
Many a man, instead of learning humility in practice, 
confesses himself a poor sinner, and next prides himself 
upon the confession. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 28. 


2. To spread, as a bird its tail-feathers. 


Prideth her feathers, superbit pennis. 
Hoole, Visible World, p. 26. 


priest (prést), η. 


priest 


II, intrans. To be proud; exult; glory: some- 
times with indefinite it. 

Those who pride in being scholars. Swift. 

Neither were the vain glories content to pride it upon 
success. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, IT. 203. (Davies.) 


I regretted he was no more; he would so much have 
prided and rejoiced in showing his place. 
Bs Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, V. 30. (Davies.) 
pride? (prid), x. [Origin uncertain.] A kind 
of lamprey; especially, the mud-lamprey. See 
Ammocetes and lamprey. Also sand-pride and 
pride of the Isis. [Loeal, Eng.] 

Lumbrici are littell fyshes taken in small ryvers, whiche 
are lyke to lampurnes, but they be muche lesse, and some- 
what yeolowe, and are called in Wilshyre prides. 

Elyotes Dictionarie (fol., Lond., 1559). (Halliwell.) 

We call it a lamperon; Plot calls it the pride of the Isis. 

Hil, Hist. of Animals, p. 295. 
Pride-gavel, a tax or tribute paid in certain places for 
the privilege of fishing for lampreys. 
prideful (prid’ful),a. [< pridel + -ful.] Full 
of pride; insolent; scornful. 
Then, thus indignant he accosts the foe 


(While high disdain sat prideful on his brow). 
P. Whitehead, The Gymnasiad, iii. 


Then, in wrath, 
Depart, he cried, perverse and prideful nymph. 
W. Richardson. 
pridefully (prid’ful-i), adv. Ina prideful man- 
ner; scornfully. 
pridefulness (prid’ftl-nes), ».. The state or 
condition of being prideful; scornfulness; also, 
vanity. 

A white kirtle the wench wears—to hide the dust of the 
mill, no doubt — anda blue hood, that might weel be spared, 
for pridefulness. Scott, Monastery, viii. 

prideless (prid’les), a. [< pridel + -less.] Free 
from pride. | 
Discreet and 2214εἶ68, ay honurable. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 874. 
pride-of-Barbados (prid’ov-bir-ba’d0oz), ». A 
shrub: same as flower-fence. 
pride-of-China (prid’ov-chi’nii), ή. 
pride-of-India. See Melia. 
pride-of-Columbia (prid’ov-k6-lum’bi-i), |. 
An ornamental plant, Phlox speciosa, of west- 
ern North America. 
pride-of-India (prid’ov-in’di-i), n. An orna- 
mental tree, Melia Azedarach. | 


Same as 


pride-of-London (prid’ov-lun’dun), ». Same 
as London-pride, 2. 
pride-of-Ohio (prid’ov-6-hi’5), π. An elegant 


ae the shooting-star, Dodecatheon Meadia. 

ide’s Purge. See purge. 

pridian (prid’i-an), a. [< L. pridianus, ς prius, 
before (see prior), + dies, day: see dial.] Per- 
taining or relating to the previous day; of yes- 
terday. 

Thrice a week at least does Gann breakfast in bed— 
sure sign of pridian intoxication. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, ii. 
pridingly (pri’ding-li), adv. With pride; in 
pride of heart. 

He pridingly doth set himself before all others. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

pridy (pri’di), a. [< pride! + -y1.] Proud. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. ing} 

price}, v. i.. An obsolete form of pryl. 

prie2, v. {. See pree. 

prie*t, ». (Cf. privet.] A shrub, the common 
privet, Ligustrum vulgare. 

prie-dieu (pré-dié’), π.. [F., ς prier, pray, + 
dieu, God.] 1. Same as praying-desk. 

A great bedstead of carved oak, black with age,... 
flanked by a grimy prie-dieu and a wardrobe equally ven- 
erable. The Century, XXXVI. 239. 
2. In entom., a praying-mantis. 

prieft} (préf), x. An obsolete form of proof. 

prier (pri’ér), π. One who pries; one who in- 
quires narrowly; one who searches or scruti- 
nizes. Also spelled pryer. 

The moderation of the king. . . set the monks, the 
constant ers into futurity, upon prophecying that the 


reign of this prince was to be equal in length to that of his 
father Yasous the Great. 


Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 577. 


[< ME. preest, prest, prust, 
preost, pruest,< AS. predst= OS. préestre, priester 
= OF ries. préstere = D. priester = MLG. préster 
= OHG. priestar, MHG. G. priester = Icel. prestr 
= Sw. prest = Dan. prest = OF. prestre (> ME. 
prester, q. v.), F. prétre = Sp. preste = OPg. 
preste = It. prete, a priest, < LL. presbyter, a 
presbyter, elder: see presbyter.] 1. One who 
is duly authorized to be a minister of sacred 
things; one whose stated duty it is to perform, 
on behalf of the community, certain public reli- 
gious acts, particularly religious sacrifices. 


priest 


And the priest shall make an atonement for them, and 
it shall be forgiven them. Lev. iv. 20. 


On a seate of the same Chariot, a little more eleuate, 
sate Eunomia, the Virgine Priest of the Goddesse Honor, 
Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 


Prayers which in this golden censer, mix’d 
With incense, I thy priest before thee bring. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 25. 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Leadst thou that heifer lowing at the skies? 
Keats, Grecian Urn. 


2. One who is ordained to the pastoral or sacer- 


dotal office; a presbyter; an elder. In Wyclif 
the word priest is used where in Tyndale and the author- 
ized version the word elder is used; for example, “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest reforme the 
things that are wanting, and shouldest ordaine priestes 
[presbyters, πρεσβυτέρους; authorized version elders) by 
cities as I also appointed thee” (Titus i. 5). 

3. Specifically, in hierarchical churches, the 
second in rank in the clerical orders, between 


bishop and deacon. Etymologically, the word priest 
is a derivative or modification of the word presi: As, 
however, the office of the presbyterate has been regarded 
in the Christian church from primitive or early times as 
a sacerdotal office in so far as it confers power to celebrate 
the eucharist and to confer absolution, and as no church 
officer below a presbyter can exercise these functions, and 
all above a presbyter continue to exercise them in virtue 
of their ordination as presbyters, the title of presbyter and 
that of sacerdos or ἱερεύς (sacrificing priest) soon came to 
be regarded as synonymous, and either one or the other 
of these titles to be preferred in popular use in different 
languages, to the exclusion of its synonym. The title of 

lest (ἱερεύς, sacerdos) was in the early church given by 
preéminence to the bishop (specifically the high priest) as 
ordinary celebrant of the eucharist in cities and the foun- 
tain of sacerdotal authority. The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that it is the office of a priest “‘to offer, bless, rule, 
preach, and baptize.” These same offices are assigned to 
priests in the Orthodox Greek and other Oriental churches 
and in the Anglican Church. In the church last named 
the form of ordination gives authority to forgive or retain 
sins and be a dispenser of the word and sacraments, and 
only priests (including bishops as in priest’s orders) can 
give benediction, pronounce absolution, and consecrate 
the eucharist. 


And xxvij Day of August, Decessyd Syr Thomas Toppe, 
a prest of the west countre. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng, Travell, p. 56. 


It is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy 
Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church — Bishops, Priests, and.Deacons. 

Book of Common Prayer, Preface to the Ordinal. 


4, A breed of domestic pigeons, in four differ- 
ent color-varieties, black, blue, red, and yellow. 
—5. A mark composed of two concentric cir- 
eles, used as a private stamp, a brand for οαί- 


tle, and the like in England.— Cardinal priest. 
See cardinal, n., 1.—Chantry priest, a priest employed 
to say mass in a chantry for the soul of the founder or 
other person, or for some specified intention. See chantry. 
~ “High priest a chief priest. Specifically —(a) The chief 
ecclesiastical officer in the ancient Jewish church. He εχ- 
ercised certain judicial and quasi-political functions, as 
well as functions of a purely sacerdotal character; but his 
power varied at different periods of Jewish history. He 
alone entered the Holy of Holies in the temple; he was 
the arbiter in all religious matters, and to him lay the final 
appeal in all controversies. In latertimes he was the head 
of the Sanhedrim, and next in rank to the sovereign. 


The priests went always into the first tabernacle... . 
But into the second went the high priest alone once every 
year. Heb, ix. 7. 


(b) In the early Christian church, a bishop, (0) A mem- 
ber of an order in the Mormon Church ranking among the 
higher orders, See Mormon?.—Massing priestt. See 
mass1,— Parish, penitent , etc., priest. See the ad- 
jectives.—Penitential priest. Same as penitentiary, 1 
and 2.— Poor Priests, an order of itinerant preaching 
clergy, founded by John Wyclif. They preached in dif- 
ferent parts of England, in most places without ecclesias- 
tical authority. ‘They wore blue or russet gowns, went 
barefoot, and were dependent on the hospitality of their 
hearers for food and lodging. According tosome author- 
ities, laymen also were admitted among these preachers. 
The order was suppressed in 1381 or 1382, not long after 
its foundation. It had, however, succeeded in dissemi- 
nating Wycliffite teachings widely throughout England. 
Also Poor Preachers, Simple Priests.—Priest’s bonnet, 
in fort. See bonnet a prétre, under bonnet.— Se 

priest. See seminary.—The priest, the celebrant of the 
eucharist, especially as distinguished from his assistants 
(deacon, subdeacon, etc.) = Syn. Clergyman, etc. See 


minister. ; 
priest (prést),v. [<priest,n.] I. trans. To or- 
dain to the priesthood; make a priest of. 

TI. intrans. To hold the office or exercise the 
functions of a priest. [Rare.] 

Honour God, and the bishop as high-priest, bearing the 
image of God according to his ruling, and of Christ accord- 
ing to his priesting. 

Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
priest-cap. (prést’kap), π. In fort., a kind of 
redan. See redan. 

Paine attacked with great vigor at what proved to be 
the strongest point of the whole work, the priest-cap near 
the Jackson road. 

R. B. Irwin, in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
ΠΤΙ. 595. 


priestcraft (prést’kraft), 10. 


Priestly policy or system of management based to the priestly tonsure. 
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on temporal or material interest; the arts prac- 


. tised by selfish and ambitious priests to gain 


wealth and power, or to impose on the credu- 
lity of others. 
From priesteraft happily set free, 
Lo! every finish’d son returns to thee. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 499. 


Specimens of the priestcraft by which the greater part 
of Christendom had been fooled. 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
priestcrafty (prést’kraf’ti), a. [« priestcraft 
+ -y1.] Relating to or characterized by priest- 
eraft. Worcester. [Rare.] 
priestery+ (prés’tér-i), n. [ς priest + -ery.] 
Priests collectively; the priesthood: in con- 
tempt. Milton. 
priestess (prés’tes), ». [< priest + -ess.] 1. 
A woman who officiates in sacred rites. 
She, as priestess, knows the rites 
Wherein the God of earth delights. 
Swift, Stella’s Birthday, 1722. 
2+. The wife of a priest. 
priest-fish (prést’fish), n. [Ττ. F. péche-préire.] 
The black rockfish of California, Sebastodes 
mystinus or melanops. It is of a slaty-black color, 





Priest-fish (Sedastodes mystinus). 


paler below, and attains a length of afootormore. It is 
the most abundant scorpeenoid fish about San Francisco, 
and is found from Puget Sound to San Diego. 
priesthood (prést’hud), ». [< ME. preesthood, 
presthod, < AS. predsthad, ς predst, priest, + 
had, condition: see priest and -hood.] 1. The 
office or character of a priest. 
Chaplain, away! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 8. 8. 
2. The order of men set apart for sacred offices ; 
priests collectively. 
priest-ill (prést’il), n. Halliwell. 
[Ῥτον. Eng.] 
priestlike (prést’lik),a. [< priest + like.] Re- 
sembling a priest, or that which belongs to 
priests; sacerdotal. 
A priestlike habit of crimson and purple. 
Ρ. οοοης δλάν of Beauty. 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Keats, Last Sonnet. 


The ague. 


priestliness (prést’li-nes), ». The quality of 


being priestly; the appearance and manner of 
a priest. 
priestly (prést’li), a. [< ME. prestly (=D. priest- 
erlijk = MLG. présterlik, préstlik = OHG. prés- 
tarlih, MHG. priesterlich, G. priesterlich = Icel. 
prestligr = Sw. ο gig = Dan. prestelig ; < 
priest + -ly1.] 1. Of or pertaining to a priest 
or priests; sacerdotal: as, the priestly office. 
The priestly brotherhood, devout, sincere. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 458. 

With . . . that fine piece of ster d needle-work she 
looked like some pious lay-member of a sisterhood. 

H. James, Jr., Pass, Pilgrim, p. 297. 
2. Befitting a priest: as, priestly sobriety and 
purity of life. 
Hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her. 

Shak., Pericles, iii. 1. '70. 
priest-monk (prést’mungk), ». In the early 
church and in the Greek Church, a monk who is 

a priest; a hieromonach. 
priestrid (prést’rid), a. Same as priestridden. 

Rome — not the toothless beldame of modern days, but 

the avenging divinity of priest-rid monarchs. 
otley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 341. 
priestridden (prést’rid’n), a. [< priest + rid- 
επ. Managed or governed by priests; en- 
tirely swayed by priests. 

That pusillanimity and manless subjugation which b 
many in our age scornfully is called priestriddenness, as 
may so say: their term being priestridden when they ex- 
press a man addicted to the clergy. 

Waterhouse, Apol. for Learning (1653), p. 82. (Latham.) 

priestriddenness (prést’rid’n-nes), ». The 
state of being priestridden. See the quotation 
under priestridden. [Rare. ] 

priest’s-crown (présts’kroun), η. The common 
dandelion: so ealled from its bald receptacle 


[< priest + craft.] after the achenia are blown away, with allusion 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


prighte 


Prestes crowne that flyeth about in somer, barbedieu. 
alsgrave. (Halliwell.) 
prievet (prév), v.. An obsolete form of prove. 
prig! (prig),v.; pret. and pp. prigged, ppr. prig- 
ging. [Origin obseure. Cf. OF. briguer, steal 
purses on the highway, also solicit, canvas, in- 
trigue, quarrel: see brigue, brigand.] I. trans. 
1. To filch or steal. [Slang.] 
Higgen hath prigg’d the prancers in his days, 
And sold good penny-worths. 
Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, v. 2. 
They can’t find the ring! 
And the Abbot declared that, ‘‘ when nobody twigg’d it, 
Some rascal or other had popp’d in and prigg’d it!” 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 211. 
2. To cheapen; haggle about. [North. Eng. 
and Scotch. | 
II, intrans. To plead hard; haggle. [Scotch.] 
Men wha grew wise priggin’ owre hops an’ raisins. 
: Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
prig! (prig), ». (Cf. prig],v.] Athief. (Slang. ] 
Out upon him! prig, for my life, prig; he haunts wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings. Shak, W. T., iv. 3. 108. 
All sorts of villains, knaves, prigs, &c., are essential 
parts of the equipage of life. De Quincey. 
prig? (prig), π. [Origin unknown; perhaps a 
later application of prig! in the general sense, 
among ‘‘the profession,” of ‘a smart fellow.’] 
1. A conceited, narrow-minded, pragmatical 
person; a dull, precise person. 
Though swoln with vanity and pride, 
You’re but one driv’ler multiplied, 
A prig — that proves himself by starts 
As many dolts as there are arts. 
Smart, Fables, i. 
One of those conceited prigs who value nature only as 
it feeds and exhibits them. Emerson, Clubs. 


A prig is a fellow who is always making you a present 
of his opinions. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xi. 
2. A coxcomb; adandy. [Now prov. Eng.] 


A cane is part of the dress of a prig, and always worn 
upon a button, for fear he should be thought to have an 
occasion for it. Steele, Tatler, No. 77. 


prig® (prig), v. t.; pret. and pp. prigged, ppr. 
prigging. (Cf. prick in like sense.] To dress 
up; adorn; prink. Compare prick, 9. 

He’s no more use than yer prigged-up creepers [vines]. 

S.. Judd, Margaret, i. 4. 

prig*t (prig), v. t. and #3 pret. and pp. prigged, 

ppr. prigging. (Cf. prick im like sense.] To 

ride. Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-light, sig. 
Cii. (Halliwell.) [Old eant.] 

prig® (prig), ». [Origin obscure. Cf. pig2.] 

1. A small pitcher. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 


2. A small brass skillet. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
prigger (prig’ér), π. A thief. [Slang.] 


He is commonly a stealer of Horses, which they terme 


a Priggar of Paulfreys. Fraternity of Vagabonds 1561). 
priggery! (prig’ér-i), π. [< prigl + -ery.] 
Thieving. ([Slang.] . . 


He said he was sorry to see any of his gang guilty of a 
breach of honour; that without honour priggery was at 
an end. Fielding, Jonathan Wild, iii. 6. 
priggery” (prig’ér-i),”. [< prig2+-ery.] The 
qualities of a prig; conceit; priggism. 
priggish! (prig’ish), a. [< prigl + -ishl.] Dis- 

honest; thievish. [Slang.] 

Every prig is a slave. His own priggtsh desires... 
betray him to the tyranny of others. 
Fielding, Jonathan Wild, iv, 3. 
priggish? (prig’ish), a. [< prig? + -ish1.] Con- 
ceited; coxcombical; affected. 
Trim sounds so very short and priggish —that my Name 
should be a Monosyllable! Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 


All but the very ignorant or the very priggish admit that 
the folk-lore of the people can teach us several things 
that are not to be learned in any other manner, 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IT. 438. 


priggishly (prig’ish-li), adv. Ina priggish man- 
ner; conceitedly; pertly. 

priggishness (prig‘ish-nes), n. 
character of being priggish. 

There is a deficiency, a littleness, a priggishness, a sort of 
vulgarity, observable about even the highest type of moral 
goodness attainable without it [a reverential spirit]. 

H, N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 150. 

priggism” (prig izm), n. [<prigi + -ism.] The 

condition, habits, or actions of a prig or thief; 
roguery. ([Slang.] 

How unhappy is the state of priggism ! how impossible 
for human prudence to foresee and guard against every 
circumvention ! Ficiding, Jonathan Wild, ii. 4. 

priggism? (prig Ίσα), nm [<prig2+-ism.] The 
manners of a prig. 

Your great Mechanics’ Institutes end in intellectual 
priggism. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2 

prightet. An obsolete preterit of prick. Chau- 
cer. 


The state or 





on 


prigman 
rigmant,. [Also pridgeman; < prigl + man.] 
Pi thief, "Halliwell 


A Prygman goeth with a stycke in hys hand like an 
idle person. His propertye is to steale cloathes of. the 
hedge, which they call storing of the Rogeman: or else 
filtch Poultry, carying them to the Alehouse, whych they 
call the Bowsyng In, & ther syt playing at cardes and dice, 
tyl that is spent which they haue so fylched. 

Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561), quoted in Ribton Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 593. 
A pridgeman from him pryuilie his money did purloyne. 
Drant, tr. of Horace, To Julius Florus. 
priket, x. A Middle English form of prick. 
prilet, v. See prill2. 
prill}+ (pril),v.7. [Perhaps a var. of pirl, purl: 
see purl1, The words spelled pril/ are scantly 
represented in literary use, and are more or less 
confused with one another.] To flow with a 
murmuring sound; purl. 

An alabaster image of Diana, a woman for the most part 
naked, and water conveyed from the Thames prilling from 
her naked breast. 

Whalley, Note to B. Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 
prill! (pril), π. [ς ME. prille, a whirligig; cf. 
prilll, v.)_ 1. Achild’s whirligig.—2. A small 
stream of water. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Each siluer prill gliding on golden sand. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 12. (Davies.) 
prill?}, v. ¢. (ME. priilen, prilen, pierce; origin 
obsecure.}] To pierce. 

Aftirward they prile [var. priil] and pointen © 
The folk right to the bare boon. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1058. 


prill’ (pril), n. Same as brill. 

prill4 (pril), ». [Origin obscure.] 1. A small 
bit or quantity. [Cornwall, Eng.]—2. In min- 
ing, the better parts of ore from which inferior 
pieces have been separated; a nugget of virgin 
metal.— 3, A button or globule of metal ob- 
tained by assaying a specimen of ore in the 
cupel.— Prill ore, solid ore ; large pieces and grains of 
solid dressed ore. 4. Hunt. (Cornwall, Επρ. ] 

prill5 (pril),v.%.. [Origin obseure.] 1. Toturn 
sour. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To get 
aL [Prov. Eng. ] . 

prillon, prillion (pril’yon), ». [Cf. prill4.] Tin 
extracted from the slag of a furnace, 

prim} (prim),a.and». [Notfound in ME. use; 
appar. < OF. prim, m., prime, f., also prime, τη. 
and f., first, also thin, slender, small, sharp, 
prime: see prime. The sense seems to have 
been affected by that of E. prink. Cf. primp.] 
I. a. Neat; formal; stiffly precise; affectedly 
nice; demure. 

This hates the filthy creature, that the prim. 
Young, Love of Fame, iii. 


You could never laugh at her prim little curls, or her 
pink bows again, if you saw her as I have done. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ii. 


Locker, A Garden Idyll. 
[Prov. 


The prim box path. 


II. x. A neat, pretty girl. Halliwell, 
Eng. ] 
prim! (prim), v.; pret. and pp. primmed, ppr. 
primming. [< priml,n.] I. trans. To dec 
with great nicety; form or dispose with af- 
fected preciseness; prink; make prim. 
When she was primmed out, down she came to him. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, II. Let. 23. 
Mark also the Abbé Maury; his broad, bold face, mouth 
accurately primmed. Carlyle, French Rev., I. iv. 4. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To make one’s self prim or pre- 
eise. [Rare.] 
Tell dear Kitty not to prim up as if we had never met 
before. Mme. 1) Arblay, Diary, ii. 108. (Davies.) 
prim? (prim), ». [Perhaps < OF. prim, first, 
also thin, ete.: see priml.] The fry of the 
smelt. [Prov. Eng. ] . 
prim? (prim), η. (Cf. primprint and privet.] The 
privet. See Ligustrum. 
prim, An abbreviation of primary. 
prima (pre’mii), a. [πο fem. of primo, first: 
see prime. ] First.— Prima, buffa, the first female 
singer in a comic opera.— Prima donna (first lady), the 
principal female' singer in an opera.— Prima vista, in 
music, tirst sight: as, to play or sing prima vista (to play or 
sing from notes a composition the performer has never be- 
fore seen or heard).— Prima volta, in music, first time, 
denotes that the measure or measures over which it is 
placed are to be played the first time a section is played, 
and when it is repeated are to be omitted, and those 
marked seconda volta are to be played instead, The ab- 
breviations Τα volta, Ila volta are often used in modern 
music as merely I and II, the volta being omitted, 
primacy (pri’ma-si), ». [< OF. primacie, pri- 
matie, also primace, Β'. primatie = Sp. primacia 
= Pg. It. primazia, < ML. primatia, the dignity 
of a primate, < LL. primas (primat-), principal, 
chief, ML. a primate: see primate.] 1, The 
condition of being prime or first in order, power, 
or importance, 
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It may be reasonable to allow St. Peter a primacy of 
order, such a one as the ringleader hath in a dance, as the 
primipilar centurion had in the legion. 

Barrow, Works, VII. 70. 


The king in the [early German] monarchic states does 
little more than represent the unity of race; he has a pri- 
macy of honour but not of power. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 19. 


primariness (pri’m4-ri-nes), 1. 





primary 


primarily (pri’ma-ri-li), adv. 
most important place; originally; in the first 
intention. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily suffereth, we apply 


medicines unto the wrist. A 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 4. 


In the first or 


The state of 


2. The rank, dignity, or office of anarchbishop being primary, or first in time, act, or intention. 


or other primate. 


Let us grant that perpetuity of the primacy in the church ας sai. nan 
was established in Peter, I would gladly learn why theseat primary (pri’ma-ri), a. and n. 


of the primacy should be rather at Rome than elsewhere. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 144. 


If any man say that it is not by the institution of our 
Lord Christ himself that St. Peter has perpetual successors 
in his primacy over the Universal Church, or that the Ro- 
man Pontiff is not by Divine right the successor of Peter 
in that same primacy, let him be anathema. 

Draft of Dogmatical Decree submitted by Pius IX. to the 
[Vatican Council, July 18, 1870, 


Making laws and ordinances 
Against the Holy Father's primacy, 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 3. 


prima facie (pri’ma fa’shi-6). [L.: prima, 
abl. of primus, first; facie, abl. of Jacies, form, 
shape, appearance: see prime and facel.] At 
first view or appearance. See at prime face, 
under prime, @.—Prima facie case, in law: (a) A 
case which is established by sufficient evidence, and can 
be overthrown only by rebutting evidence adduced by the 
other side. (b) A case consisting of evidence sufficient to 
go to thejury: that is to say, one which raises a presump- 
tion of fact, and hence will justify a verdict, though it 
may not require one.— Prima facie evidence, in law, 
όν». which establishes a prima facie case. See evi- 
nce, 


primage (pri’maj),”. [< F. primage; as prime 


+ -age.| 1. A small sum of money formerly 
paid over and above the freight to the master 
of a ship for his care of the goods: now charged 
with the freight and retained by the ship-owner. 
Also called hat-money. 


Primage is a small customary payment to the master 
for his care and trouble. 


Bateman, Commercial Law, § 824. 


2. The amount of water carried over in steam 
from a steam-boiler by foaming, lifting, and 
atomizing of the water. See priming. It is esti- 
mated, in relation to the amount of water evaporated or 
to the time of evaporation, usually as a percentage of 
the entire weight of water passed through the boiler: as, 
a primage of three per cent. 
primal (pri’mal), a. [< ML. primalis, primary, 

ς L. primus, first: see prime.] 1. Primary; 
first in time, order, or importance; original; 
primitive. 

It hath the primal, eldest curse upon ’t, 

A brother’s murder. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 37. 


Step after step... 
Have I climb’d back into the primal church. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, i, 2. 


No great school ever yet existed which had not for 
primal aim the representation of some natural fact as 
truly as possible. Ruskin. 
2. [cap.] In geol., the earliest of H. D. Rogers’s 
divisions of the Paleozoic series of Pennsyl- 
vania, equivalent to the Potsdam sandstone 
of the New York Survey.—38. In nat. hist., 
specifically, of or pertaining to the kingdom 
Primalia.=$yn. 1. Prime, etc. See primary. 

Primalia (pri-ma’li-ii), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of ML. primalis, primal: see primal.| A third 
and the lowest kingdom of organized beings, 
containing those which are neither true plants 
nor true animals: contrasted with Vegetabilia 
and Animalia. See Protista, Protophyta, Pro- 
tozoa. The group has been defined and named 
as in the quotation. 

A great group of organized beings of more simple struc- 
ture than either vegetab'es or animals, which we regard 
as eminently and demonstrably a primary division or king- 
dom, and apply to it the name Primalia. 


T. B. Wilson and J. Cassin, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
[Μαγ, 1863, p. 116. 


primality (pri-mal’i-ti), n. [¢ primal + -ity.] 
The state of being primal. Bazter. 

primaria! (pri-ma’ri-i), n.; pl. primarize (-é). 
[NL., fem. sing. of L. primarius, primary: see 
primary.| A primary, or primary remex, of a 
bird’s wing: generally in the plural. 

Primaria? (pri-ma’ri-ii), πι. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. primarius, primary: see primary.| A syn- 
onym of Primates, 2. E. Blyth. 

primarian (pri-ma’ri-an),”. [<primary + -ian.] 
A pupil in a primary school. 

As important for a primarian to develop a keen percep- 

tion. Education, ITI. 637. 


primaried (pri’ma-rid), a. [< primary + -ed.] 
In ornith., having primaries (of the kind or to 
the number specified by a qualifying term): as, 
long-primaried; nine-primaried. 


That which is peculiar must be taken from the primarv- . 
ness and secondariness of this perception. Norvis. 


[= F. primaire 
= Sp. Pg. It. primario, ς L. primarius, of the 
first, of the first rank, chief, principal, excel- 
lent,< primus, first: see prime. Cf. primer! and 
premier, from the same source.] 1. a. 1. First 
or highest in rank, dignity, orimportance; chief; 
principal. 

As the six primary planets revolve about him, so the 
secondary ones are moved about them. entley. 


The care of their children is the primary occupation of 
the ladies of Egypt. #.W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 238. 


The primary use of knowledge is for such guidance of 
conduct under all circumstances as shall make living com- 
plete. H. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., X XII. 358. 


The primary circuit or coil is the coil of comparatively 
thick wire which is connected with a battery and circuit- 
breaker. 7. D. Lockwood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 82. 


2. First in order of being, of thought, or of 
time; original; primitive; first. | 

The Church of Christ in its primary institution. 
Bp. Pearson. 


The three great and primary elements of all our know- 
ledge are, firstly, the idea of our own individual existence, 
or of finite mind in general; secondly, the idea of nature; 
and, thirdly, the idea of the absolute and eternal, as mani- 
fested in the pure conceptions of our impersonal reason. 

J.D. Morell, Hist. Mod. Philos. (2d ed.), I. 63. 


3. First or lowest in order of growth or devel- 
opment; elementary; preparatory. 
Education comprehends not merely the elementary 


branches of what on the Continent is called primary in- 
struction, Brougham. 


I am conscious is to me the first — the beginning alike 
of knowledge and being; and I can go no higher in the 
way of primary direct act. 

Veitch, Int. to Descartes’s Method, p. liii. 


Military codperation is that primary kind of coépera- 
tion which prepares the way for other kinds, 
H, Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 451. 


The seeing of colors is undoubtedly a far more simple 
and primary act than the seeing of colored objects as sit- 
uated in relation to each other in objective space. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 463. 


4, First in use or intention; radical; original: 
as, the primary sense of a word.—5. In ornith., 
of the first rank or order among the flight-fea- 
thers or remiges of the wing; situated upon the 
manus or pinion-bone, as a feather: correlated 
with secondary and tertiary or tertial. See II. 
—6. In geol., lowest in the sequence of geolo- 


gical formations: said of rocks. It includes rocks 
previously denominated primitive, and, as generally used, 
the two terms are nearly or quite synonymous. See primi- 
tive and Paleozoic, 


The strict peoperchy of the term primitive, as applied to 
granite and to the granitiform and associated rocks, thus 
became questionable, and the term primary was very gen- 
erally substituted, as simply expressing the fact that the 
crystalline rocks, as a mass, were older than the secon- 
dary, or those which are unequivocally of a mechanical 
origin and contain organic remains, 

Sir C. Lyell, Prin. of Geol. (4th ed., 1835), ITT. 340. 


Primary accent, in music, the accent with which a mea- 
sure begins: its place is indicated in written music by 
a bar.— Prim assembly, in politics, an assembly in 
which all the citizens have a right to be present and 
to speak, as distinguished from representative parlia- 
ments. Imp. Dict.— Pr axis, in bot., the main 
stalk in a cluster of flowers.—Primary coil, in elect. 
See induction.— Primary colors, in optics. See color.— 
Primary conveyances, in daw, original conveyances, con- 
sisting of feoffments, grants, gifts, leases, exchanges, par- 
titions, etc., as distinguished from mesne conveyances.— 
Primary coverts. See covert, 6.—Primary current, 
deviation, dial. See the nouns.— Primary elections, 
elections, in primary assemblies of a section of a party, 
of nominees, delegates, or members of political commit- 
tees.— Primary evidence, factor, linkage, motion. 
See the nouns.—Primary meeting, in U. S. politics, 
same as 11., 4.— Primary nerve or nerves, the one or 
several principal veins or ribs of a leaf, from which the 
secondary anastomosing veins proceed, See nervation.— 
Primary node, in bot., the first node that is developed in 
a plant.— Primary number, a complex integer congru- 
ent to unity to the modulus 2(1+ ὃ, where ¢? = —1; or, 
more generally, one of a class of complex integers such 
that no one is equal to the product of another by a unit 
factor, but such that all the other integers of the sys- 
tem can be produced from these by multiplying them by 
unit factors.— Primary olfactory pits, two simple de- 
pressions which appear on the lower surface of the wall 
of the anterior cerebral vesicle before other parts of the 
face have yet been formed, and which later become the 
nasal fosse. Also called nasal pits.— Primary planets. 
See planet, 1.— Primary prime, See ayina< προς. 
qualities of bodies, See guality.—Primary quills, in 
ornith., the largest feathers of the wings of a bird; pri- 
maries.— root, in bot., the commonly single 
root which develops from the embryo itself, and in many 
plants persists as a tap-root: contrasted with secondary 


primary 
roots, which spring from other and later-developed parts 
of the plant, commonly nodes of the stem or branches.— 
tense, time, See the nouns.=Syn. Primary, 
Prime, Primitive, Pristine, Primeval, Primordial, Primal, 
leading. All the italicized words go back by derivation 
to the idea of being or going before. Primary and prime 
mean first in time, and now especially first in order of 
importance: as, a primary class, definition, consideration 
planet; prime mover, importance, idea (see definition of 
prime). Primitive means belonging to the beginning 
or origin, original, hence old-fashioned, having an old- 
fashioned simplicity: as, a primitive word, the primitive 
church, primitive purity, manners, unconventionality, 
dress. Pristine is essentially the same as primitive, ex- 
cept that it is never uncomplimentary; it is still more 
closely synonymous with original. Primeval means of 
the first or earliest ages, and nothing else. Primordial 
and primal are much the least common of these words; 
primal is poetic for prime or primitive ; primordial per- 
tains to that which is the first, but has or has had a his- 
tory or development: as, primordial rocks ; ‘‘a primordial 
leaf is that which is immediately developed from the 
cotyledon ; in history or physiology we speak of the pri- 
mordial condition of man, and in metaphysics of the ‘pri- 
mordial facts of an intelligent nature’ (Sir W. Hamilton)” 
(C. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 597). See original. 


II. ».; pl. primaries (-riz). 1. That which 
stands first or highest in rank or importance, 
as opposed to secondary; that to which some- 
thing else is subordinate. 


The converters were banked on a wooden framework 
at adistance of some 30 yards from the dynamo, and their 
primaries were permanently secured to the dynamo cir- 
cuit. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVI. vi. 9. 


2. In ornith., one of the remiges, flight-feathers, 
or large quills which are situated upon the ma- 


nus, pinion-bone, or distal segment of the wing. 
Such feathers are commonly the largest or longest and 
strongest of the remiges, and some of them almost always 
enter into the formation of the point of the wing. They 
are collectively distinguished from the succeeding set, 
. Situated upon the forearm or cubit and known as secon- 
daries. The primaries are enumerated from without in- 
ward, or toward the body, the jirst primary being the outer- 
most remex. In most birds they are 10 in number; in 
many oscine passerine birds there are only 9; a few birds 
have 11. See cuts under bird, covert, and emarginate. 

3. In entom., one of the anterior or fore wings: 
used especially in descriptions of the Lepidop- 
tera. See cut under Cirrophanus. 


The primaries below are fulvous, with a single wavy 
brown line. Saunders. 


4. InU.S. politics, a meeting of voters belong- 
ing to the same political party in a ward, town- 
ship, or other election district, held for the pur- 

ose of nominating candidates for office, choos- 
ing delegates to aconvention, etc. Theoretically 
every voter belonging to the party in a district has a right 
to attend the primary and vote, but in cities and large 
places only registered voters who have answered certain 


test questions relating to party adherence have that privi- 
lege. Compare caucus. 


If the [election] district is not subdivided, its meeting is 
called a Primary. Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 52. 
5. A body in relation to a smaller body or 
bodies which revolve around it: as a planet in 
relation to its satellites.—Direct primary, a pre- 
liminary election in which the voters select nominees 
for office ; in many cases the voters select also the party 
committees. Ordinarily, no voter can vote for candi- 
dates of more than one party, but in some instances pro- 
vision is made for a non-partizan primary. The earliest 
State-wide primary law was passed by Wisconsin in 1903. 
—Preferential primary, a primary in which voters in- 
dicate their choice for nominees to he fa SoS a, 
dential prim a primary in which the voters indic 
their a fornacty apraltpes to the office of President 
and instruct State delegations to national conventions. 

#Such provision obtains in several States. 


primate (pri’mat),n. [< ME. primate, ς OF. pri- 
mat, F. primat = Pr. primat = Sp. Pg. prima- 
do, primaz = It. primate,< LL. primas ( primat-), 
of the first, chief, excellent, ML. as a noun, a 
primate,< L. primus, first: see prime.] 1+. The 
first or chief person. 


He [Daniel] schal be prymate & prynce of pure clergye 
λαών ο he ne πμ ον. 
And of my reme the ryches ryde wyth my . 
. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1570. 


2. A bishop of a see ranking as first in a prov- 
ince or provinces; a metropolitan as presiding 
in his province, or one of several metropolitans 


as presiding over others. The title of primate did 
not come into ordinary use till the ninth century, after 
which it was given to metropolitans of certain sees as 
special representatives of the Pope. The term primate 
(πρωτεύων) has never been in regular use in the Greek 
Church. ‘The title of exarch comes nearest toit. In the 
Roman Catholic Church a primate is a bishop or an arch- 
bishop to whom is delegated a certain jurisdiction as vicar 
of the Pope over the bishops of his province, or to whose 
see such authority has formerly been delegated. In the 
Church of England the Archbishop of Canterbury has the 
title Primate of all England, while the Archbishop of 
York is Primate of England. In the Church of Ireland 
the Archbishop of Armagh is Primate of all Ireland, and 
the Archbishop of Dublin Primate of Ireland. 


8. In zoél., a member of the order Primates ; a 
rimatial or primatic mammal, as man. 

ates (pri-ma’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of LL. 

primas (primat-), of the first or chief: see pri- 
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mate.| 1+. The first Linnean order of Mamma- 
lia, composed of the four genera Homo, Simia, 
Lemur, and Vespertilio, or man, monkeys, le- 
murs, and bats.—2. Now, the first or highest 
order of Mammalia, including man, monkeys, 
and lemurs. The brain hasa relatively large cerebrum, 
overlapping much or all of the cerebellum and of the ol- 
factory lobes, with usually a highly convoluted surface; 
there is a well-defined calcarine sulcus, and a hippocam- 
pus minor in the postcornu; the corpus callosum extends 
backward to the vertical of the hippocampal sulcus, and 
develops in front a well-marked recurved rostrum. The 
periotic and tympanic bones are normally joined to the 
squamosal. The pelvis and the posterior limbs are well de- 
veloped, and the legs are exserted almost entirely beyond 
the common integument of the trunk. The first or inner 
digit of the foot, the great toe, is enlarged, provided with 
a nail (not a claw), and usually apposable to the other 
digits. Clavicles are present and perfect. There are teeth 
of three kinds, all enameled, and the molars have mostly 
twoor three roots. The placenta is discoid and deciduate. 
The Primates correspond to the Bimana and Quadrumana 
together. They are divisible into two suborders, the An- 
thropoidea and Prosimiz, the former represented by the 
families Hominida, Simiidz, Cynopithecidz, Cebidz, and 
Mididz, or man and all kinds of monkeys—the Prosimia, 
or lemurs and lemuroid animals, constituting the families 
emurid#, Tarside, and Daubentontide. Also Primaria. 
primateship (pri’mat-ship), π.. [< primate + 
-ship.] The office or dignity of primate. 
primatial (pri-ma’shal), a. [< primate + -i-al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a primate. Also pri- 
matical. 
Henry of Winchester pleaded hard at Rome that the 
ancient capital should be raised to primatial rank. 
EH. 4. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 212. 
2. Of or pertaining to the mammalian order 
Primates. 
primatic (pri-mat’ik), a. [< primate + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the mammalian order Primates ; 
primatial: as, primatic characters. Huzley. 
primatical (pri-mat’i-kal), a. [< primatie + 
-al.| Same as primatial, 1. 
The original and growth of metropolitical, primatical, 
and patriarchal jurisdiction. Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 


prima-vista (pré’mii-vis’ta), ». [It., < prima, 
fem. of primo, first, + vista, view, sight: see 
vista.] Same as primero. 
The game at cards called primero or prima-vista. 
κι Florio, p. 400. (Halliweil.) 
prime (prim),a.andn. [I.a.<OF. prime, prim 
= Pr. prim = Sp. Pg. It. primo, ¢ L. primus, 
first, superl. (cf. prior, compar., former, prior), 
for *proimus, < pro, forth, forward: see pro-. Cf. 
AS. forma, first: see formerl, IL. n. < F. prime, 
< L. prima, se. hora, the first hour, fem. of pri- 
mus, first: see above.] J. a. 1. First in order 
of time; primitive; original: as, the prime cost. 
The most replenished sweet work of nature 


That from the prime creation e’er she framed. 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 3. 19. 
Those [words] which are derivative from others, with 
their prime, certaine, and natural signification. 
Evelyn, To Sir Peter Wyche. 
The mountains gemmed with morning dew, 
In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 
While the prime swallow dips his wing. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
2. First in rank, degree, or importance; prin- 
cipal; chief: as, prime minister. 
This invites 
The prime men of the city to frequent 
All places he resorts to. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wise, 
Though threatening, will in earnest so destroy 
Us his prime creatures, dignified so high. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 940. 


Earnestly meting out the Lydian proconsular Asia, to 
make good the prime metropolis of Ephesus. 
Milton, Church-Government, i., Pref. 
They said all the prime People were against a War. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 
The prime utensil of the African savage is a gourd. 
Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 233. 
3. Of the first excellence, value, or importance; 
first-rate; capital: as, prime wheat; prime 
quality; a prime joint of meat. 
The last may prove the prime part of his life, and those 
his best days which he lived nearest heaven. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 22. 


Your thorough French Courtier, whenever the fit he ’s in, 
Thinks it ’s prime fun to astonish a citizen. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, ii. 8. 
A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 
Prime, which Iknew. Tennyson, Audley Court. 
4. Relating to the period or the condition of 
early manhood and vigor; being in the best 
or most vigorous time of life. See prime, n., 3. 
His starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 245. 


Since your garden is blasted, your vinedage ended, . . . 
your prime tyme finished, your youth passed, your old age 


prime 
come, it were much more conueniente to take order for 
amendement of old sinnes. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 237. 


St. Ready; eager; bold. 
As prime as goats. 
6}., Fierce; strong. 


Ther was no man yn hethyn londe 

Myght sytte a dynte of hys honde, 

The traytour was so preme. 

MS. Cantab. ¥i. ii. 38, f. 89. (Halliwell.) 

7. In math., indivisible without a remainder, 
except by unity; incapable of being separated 
into simpler factors. Two integers are said to be prime 
together, or relatively prime, when they have no common 
divisor except 1. (Thus, 1 alone of all numbers is prime 
to itself, and in the theory of numbers it must be so re- 
garded.) One integer is said to be prime to a second with 
respect to a third when it does not contain the second with 
respect to the third. (See contain, 8.) One matrix is said to 
be prime to another when their determinants are relative- 
ly prime.— At prime facet, at first view ; prima facie. 


This accident so pitous was to here, 
And ek so like a soth at pryme face. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 919. 


Prime and ultimate ratios. See ratio.— Prime cir- 
culator, conductor, factor. See the nouns.— Prime 
figure, in geom., a figure which cannot be separated 
into any figures more simple than itself, as a triangle 
or a pyramid.— Prime mattert. Same as jirst matter 
(which see, under matter).— Prime meridian. See me- 
ridian, and longitude, 2.—Prime mess, the second quality 
of pickled or salt pork, consisting of the hams, shoulders, 
and sides of the hog.—Prime minister, the leading 
minister of a government; the chief of the cabinet or 
ministry: commonly used with reference to countries 
which enjoy a representative government. The prime 
minister may hold one of various important portfolios, 
as that of foreign affairs, of war, of the interior, etc.; the 
British prime minister is usually First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. (Also called premier.) The office does not exist in 
the United States, although the Secretary of State is some- 
times affectedly styled premier.—Prime mover. (a) The 
initial force which puts a machine in motion. (9) A ma- 
chine which receives and modifies force as supplied by 
some natural source, as a water-wheel or a steam-engine. 
—Prime number, in avith., a number not divisible with- 
out remainder by any number except itself and unity: 
such are 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 
53, 59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 79, 83, 89, 97, 101, 103, 107, 109, 113, ete. 
See law of reciprocity of prime numbers, underldaw1l. Also 
called incomposite number.— Prime relation, a relation 
not composite.— Prime vertical, in astron., a celestial 
great circle passing through the east and west points and 
the zenith.— Prime vertical dial, a dial projected on 
the plane of the prime vertical circle, or on one parallel 
to it; a north-and-south dial.—Prime vertical transit- 
instrument, a transit-instrument the telescope of which 
revolves in the plane of the prime vertical, used for ob- 
serving the transit of stars over this circle. =§ 1. Pris- 
tine, etc. See primary.—2 and 3, Chief, principal, best. 
11.2. 1. The first period; the earliest stage or 
beginning; specifically, spring. 
Whan comen was the tyme 
Of Averil, whan clothed is the mede 
With newe greene, of lusty Veer the prime. 
Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 157. 


And brought him presents, flowers if it were prime, 
Or mellow fruit if it were harvest time. 
Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 47. 


We see how quickly sundry arts mechanical were found 
out, in the very prime of the world. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 


Awake: the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us: we lose the prime. Milton, P. L., v. 21. 


Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare; 
That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 17. 


2. The first hour or period of the day. Specifi- 
cally —(a) The first hour ; the first twelfth of the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. (0) In the early church, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Church, and in Angli- 
can religious houses, etc., and in private devotion, one of 
the seven canonical hours; an office said, or originally in- 
tended to be said, at the first hour after sunrise. Prime 
follows next after matins and lauds. The psalms of the 
Greek office of prime (7 πρώτη, SC. ὥρα) are those already 
used in the fifth century (Psalms v., xc., ci.); in the West- 
ern Church they are Psalms xxii.—xxvi., liv., cxviii., cxix. 
1-32 (with varying distribution according to the day and 
use). Among the principal features of the office are the 
hymn Jam lucis orto sidere (Now that the daylight fills 
the sky), the Athanasian Creed, Little Chapter, Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, Preces, Confession, Absolution, and Collects. 
He made him to ben delyvered out of Presoun, and com- 
manded that Psalm to ben seyd every day at Pryme. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 145. 
Longe erst er pryme rong of any belle. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 200, 
From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
(c) In a more extended sense, from the fact that the lesser 
canonical hours followed at intervals of three hours, the 
first quarter of the time between sunrise and sunset, end- 
ing half-way between sunrise and midday. 
The night has yielded to the morn, 
And far the hours of prime are worn. 
Scott, Rokeby, vi. 23. 
3. The spring of life; youth; full health, 
strength, or beauty; hence, the highest or most 
perfect state or most flourishing condition of 
anything. 


Shak., Othello, iii, 3. 408. 





prime 


And wi!l she yet debase her eyes on me, 
That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet prince? 


Shak., Rich. 1 
Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 395. 
The thyme it is wither’d, and the rue is in prime. 
Farmer's Old Wife (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 257). 
It was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
Past my prime of life, and out of health. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 202. 
4. The best part; that which is best in qual- 
ity; that which is of prime or high quality or 
grade, as fish, oysters, etc.; often, in the plural, 
a prime grade or quality. 
Give no more to ev’ry guest 
Than he’s able to digest: 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 
Swift, Verses on a Lady. 
5. In fencing: (a) The first of eight parries 
or guards against thrusts in sword-play, after- 
ward retained in exercise with the foils; the 
first guard a swordsman surprised by an at- 
tack could make, while drawing his weapon 
from the secabbard near his left thigh. It was 
followed by parries in seconde, tierce, quarte, up to octave, 
according as thrusts followed at the openings in the de- 
fense made by such guards. In prime guard the point 
remains low, the hand higher than the eyes, as in draw- 
ing the sword, and the knuckles are upward. It is the 
ordinary position of the German student “on guard,” 
when fencing with the schlager. Hence—(b) Some- 


times, the first and simplest thrust (and parry) 
which can be made after two fencers have 
crossed foils.and are ‘fon guard” with the left 
sides of their foils touching: used thus for the 


direct thrust. This is by some writers called mod- 
ern prime, while the true prime is called ancient or old 
prime. In both old and modern prime the word prime is 
used to indicate the thrust as well as the parry or guard; 
but this comes from suppression of ‘‘in”: thus, prime 
thrust, for thrust in prime. Prime, seconde, etc., repre- 
sent numbered sections of an ideal chart covering such 
parts of a swordsman’s trunk as are visible to his oppo- 
nent, each of which sections is supposed to be guarded by 
the parry thus numbered. Hence the meaning of a “ thrust 
in prime,” etc. ί 

6. In chem., a number employed, in conformity 
with the doctrine of definite proportions, to ex- 
press the ratios in which bodies enter into com- 


bination. Primes duly arranged in a table constitute 
a scale of chemical equivalents. They also express the 
ratios of atomic weights. 

7. A prime number; an integer number not 
divisible without remainder by any number ex- 
cept itself and unity.—8}. (a) The game of 
primero. 


To check at chesse, to heave at maw, . . . or set their 
rest at prime. G. Turberville, On Hawking. (Nares.) 


(0) A term used in the playing of this game.— 
9. In music: (a) A tone on the same degree of 
the seale or staff with a given tone. (0) The 
interval between any tone and a tone on the 
same degree with it. (ο) The simultaneous 
combination of two tones on the same degree. 
(d) In a seale, the first tone; the tonie or key- 


note. The typical interval of the prime is the unison, 
acoustically represented by the ratio 1:1; such a prime 
is called perfect or major. A prime in which one tone is 
a half-step above the other is called augmented or super- 
fuous. The perfect prime is the most perfect of all con- 
sonances—so perfect, indeed, that in its ideal form it is 
better described as a unison than as a consonance. In 
harmony, the parallel motion of two voices in perfect 
gue is forbidden, except when a strictly melodic effect 
s desired: such primes are called consecutive. Compare 

consecutive fifth and consecutive octave, under consecutive, 
10. One of the fractions into which a unit is 
immediately divided; a minute. It is generally 
go, but sometimes ,.. Hence, an accent as the symbol of 

such a fraction: thus 6’, in algebra, is read “b prime,” 
11, The eu ofadeer. Halliwell.—High 
eae probably the close of prime—that is, 9 A. M. 
ee def. 2 (ο). 
Att hye pryme Peers let the plouh stonde, 
And ouer-seyh hem hym-self ho so best wrouhte, 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 119. 
Then to Westmynster gate I presently went, 
When the sonn was at hyghe pryme. 

Lydgate, London Lickpeny (MS. Harl., 367). 


Ideal prime, an ideal number thatis prime. See ideal. 

ary prime, a complex prime number of the form 
ab—1 such that if of the two coefficients one is odd 
while the other is even then the number is congruent 
to unity on the modulus 2 (1 — 4) (this definition includes 
1 —iasa primary prime, but some authors consider this 
as not of the class, because it is not a primary number); 
more generally, a complex prime number which is at the 
same time a primary number.— Prime of the moon, the 

xnew moon when it first appears after the change. 

prime (prim), v.; pret. and pp. primed, ppr. 
priming. [< prime, a.) 1. intrans. 1+. To be 
as at first; be renewed. 


Night’s bashful ao though she often wane, 
As oft repeats her darkness, primes again. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 1. 


uy 1, 9, 948, 
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2. To insert a primer or priming-powder into 
the vent of a gun before firing.—3. In the 
steam-engine, to carry over hot water with the 
steam from the boiler into the cylinder: as, 
the engine primes. See primage, 2. 

II, trans. 1. To perform the prime or first 
operation upon or with; prepare. Specifically— 
(a) To put into a condition for being fired; supply with 
powder for communicating fire to a charge: said of a gun, 
mine, etc. 

We new primed all our Guns, and provided ourselves 
for an Enemy. Dampier, Voyages, i, 18. 

Now, ere you sleep, 
See that your polish’d arms be prim’'d with care. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 567. 
(6) To cover with a ground or first color or coat in paint- 
ing or plastering. 

One of their faces has not the priming colour laid on 
yet. B. Jonson, Epiccene, ii. 4. 
(c) To put in a fit state to act or endure; make ready; es- 
pecially, to instruct or prepare (a person) beforehand in 
what he is to say or do; “post”: as, to prime a person 
with a speech ; to prime a witness. 

Being always primed with politesse 
For men of their appearance and address. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 387. 


2. Totrimor prune. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edg’d winds that 


prime 
The maiden blossoms; I provoke you all, 
And dare expose this body to your sharpness, 
Beau. and Fil., Coxcomb, iv. 2. 


He has true fervor and dramatic insight, and all he 
needs is to prime down extravagances and modify excesses 
in voice and expression. The American, VII. 350. 


Center-primed cartridge. See center-jire cartridge, un- 
der cartridge.—To prime a match. See match?.—To 
prime a pump, to pour water down the tube of a pump, 
with the view of saturating the sucker, in order to cause 
it to swell, and thus act effectively in bringing up water. 
primed (primd), p. a, 1. Intoxicated. [Slang.] 
—2, Spotted from disease. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng. ] ΐ 
primely (prim‘li), adv. 1+. At first; original- 
ly; primarily; in the first place, degree, or rank. 
The creed hath in it all articles . . . primely and uni- 
versally necessary. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 307. 


Samson, being chief magistrate of the children of Israel, 
might destroy the Philistines, who were their enemies; 
and this was the thing primely, nay solely, intended by 
him, and not the taking away his own life. 

South, Sermons, V. viii. 


2. In a prime manner or degree; especially; 
also, excellently: as, venison primely cooked. 


Though the natural law be always the same, yet some 
parts of it are primely necessary, others by supposition and 
accident. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 8, Pref. 


primeness (prim’nes),”. The state or quality 
of being prime or first; supreme excellence. 
primer! (as adj., pri’mér; as n., prim‘ér), a. 
and η. [Formerly also primmer; ς ΜΕ. primer, 
prymer, Ἡ., ς OF. primer, primier, premier, F. 
premier = Sp. primero = Pg. primeiro = It. 
primiero, first (cf. later F. primaire = Sp. Pg. 
It. primario, first, elementary), ¢ L. primarius, 
of the first, primary: see primary. Cf. premier, 
doublet of primer1.] I.¢ a. First; original; pri- 
mary. 
God had not depriv’d that primer season 
The sacred lamp and light of learned Reason. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
As when the primer church her councils pleas’d to call, 
Great Britain’s bishops there were not the least of all. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, viii. 337, 
He who from lusts vile bondage would be freed, 
Its primer flames to suffocate must heed. 
History of Joseph, 1691. . (Halliwell.) 
Primer fine, in old Eng. law, a payment to the crown 
(usually computed at one tenth of the annual value of the 
land) exacted from a plaintiff who commenced a suit for 
the recovery of lands known asa ᾖπο. See jinel, n., 3. 
II, ». A first book; a small elementary book 
of instruction. 


This litel child his litel book lerninge, 
As he sat in the scole at his ‘ 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 72. 


The New England Primer, which for a century and a 
half was in these parts the first book in religion and 
morals, as well as in learning and in literature. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., TX. 64. 


The New-England Primer, Improved for the more easy 
attaining the true reading of English. 
New England Primer (ed. 1777), Title. 


Specifically (eccles.),in England, both before and after the 
Reformation, a book of private devotions, especially one 
authorized by the church and partially or wholly in the 
vernacular, containing devotions for the hours, the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, certain psalms, 
instruction as to elements of Christian knowledge, etc. 
Primers are extant dating from the fourteenth century 
and earlier. A reformed primer was set forth under Henry 
VIII. in 1545, and continued in use with alterations till 
1575. A new series of primers began in 1553, and unau- 
thorized primers were also often issued. Books of devo- 
tion closely resembling the old primers in contents and 
character are extensively used among Anglicans at the 
present day. 


primetimet (prim’tim), n. 





primetime 
It was no mere political feeling . . . that retained in 
the Primer down to the Reformation oH ay of the 


king [Henry VI.) who had perished for the sins of his 
fathers and of the nation. Stubbs, Const. Hist. § 341. 


Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but 
in the primer or office of the blessed Virgin. Stdling/leet. 
Great primer, a printing-type, 18 points in size (see 
potntl, n., 14.—Long primer, a size of printing-type 
about 7} lines to the inch, intermediate between small 
pica (larger) and bourgeois (smaller). It is known as 10 
point in the new system of sizes. 


This is Long Primer type. 


Two-line great primer, a size of printing-type about 
25 lines to the foot, equal to 36 points in the new system 

x of sizes. . 

primer? (pri’mér),». [< prime, v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which primes. specifically —(a) A 
tube, cap, wafer, or other device, containing a compound 
which may be exploded by percussion, friction, or other 
means, used for firing a charge of powder. (6) A utensil, 
formerly in use, for containing a small fixed amount of 





Primer and Key for Wheel-lock. 
a, barrel of primer; 4, spring stopper; c, key fitted to the end of the 


pivot of the axle of the wheel (see wheel-lock). 


The primer is fitted 
to the key to increase the leverage of the latter. 


powder, and introducing it into the pan of a gun: some- 
times combined with the spanner or key of the wheel-lock, 
as in the illustration. 


2+. A small powder-horn containing fine pow- 
der used for priming.—Friction-primer. Same as 
Sriction-tube. 


primero (pri-ma’rd), n. [< Sp. primera, fem. 
of primero, first: see primerl.] An old game 
of cards. It is not known precisely how the game was 
played. Each player seems to have held four cards; a 
flush was the best hand, and a prime, or one in which all 
four cards were of different suits, the next best. 


I... left him at primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 


Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 7. 
Primero is reckoned among the most ancient games of 
cards known to have been played in England, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 458. 
primerolet, 2. [ME., also primerolle, pryme- 
rolle; < OF, primerole, primrose, also privet; a 
quasi-dim. of primule, primrose, = Sp. primula 
= G. primel, ¢ ML. primula, the primrose, also 
primula veris (OF. primule de ver, primevere, Ἐ. 
primevere, It. fior de primavera), ‘the first lit- 
tle flower of spring’; fem. of L. primulus, dim. 
of primus, first: see prime. Cf. primrose.] A 
primrose. 
The honysoucle, the froisshe prymerollys, 

Ther levys splaye at Phebus up-rysyng. 
Lydgate’s Testament. 
She was a primerole, a piggesnye. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 82. 
primer-pouch (pri’mér-pouch), n. Milit., a 
leathern case for carrying primers, which forms 
a part of an artillery equipment. 
primer-seizin (pri’mér-se’zin),. Formerly, in 
English law, the payment due to the crown 
from a tenant who held in eapite, if the heir 
succeeded by descent when of full age. sucha 
payment was one year’s ar of the land if in possession, 


and half a μα. profits if Τη reversion. It was abolished 
by 12 Car. IT. 


On the transmission of lay property in land, by the op- 
eration of the doctrine of wills and uses, the king lost his 
reliefs and primer seisins, 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 280. 
prime-staff (prim’staf), n. Same as clog-alma- 
nac. 

By the Norwegians . . . [wooden Almanacks] are called 
Primstaves,... the principall ... thing inscribed on 
them being the Prime or golden number. 

Plot, Staffordsh., p. 419. 
primetempst, ». [ME.,< OF. prim temps, F. 
printemps, spring, < L. primum, neut. of primus, 
first, + tempus, time.] Spring. 
Pryme temps fulle of frostes white, 
And May devoid of al delite. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4747. 
primetidet (prim’tid), ». [ME.] 1. The time 
of prime, | | 

Horn . . . cam to the kinge 
At his uprisinge;... 
Rizt at prime tide 
Hi gunnen ut ride. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 849. 


[ME.] Same as 
primetide, 2. 


Certainely yf you had been taken as the floure for the 
herbe, if you had ben cut greene fro the tree, yf you 
ben graffed in primetime. Golden Book, χ]. 


2. Spring. 


primeval 


primeval (pri-mé’val), α. [< primev-ous + -al.] 
Of or belonging to the first ages; original; pri- 
mal; primitive. 
Remote from the polite, they still retained the primeval 
simplicity of manners. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 
From Chaos and primeval Darkness came 
Light. Keats, Hyperion. (Latham.) 
. This is the forest primeval. Longfellow, Evangeline. 
=Syn. Primitive, etc. See primary. 
primevally (pri-me‘val-i), adv. In a primeval 
manner; in the earliest times. 
primevous (pri-mé’vus), a. [< L. primevus, in 
the first or earliest period of life, < primus, 
first, + zvum, time, age: see prime and age. } 
Primeval. 


rimi,”. Plural of primus. 
rimianist (prim’i-an-ist),n. [< Primianus (see 


def.) + -ist.] One of the followers of Primi- 
anus, who became Donatist bishop of Carthage, 
A. D.392. An opposite party among the Dona- 
tists were called Maximianists. 

primigenal (pri-mij’e-nal), a. [Also erroneous- 
ly primogenial; < primigen-um + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to the Regnum primigenum. Hogg, 1860. 

οἱ οπίο (pri-mi-jé’ni-al),a. [ζ L. primige- 
nius, first of its kind, primitive (see primigeni- 
ous), + -al.] 1. First-born; original; primary. 
Also primogenial. 

They recover themselves again to their condition of pri- 
migenia innocence. Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv. 
2. Specifically applies to several animals of a 
primitive or early type after their kind, or to 
such a primitive type: as, the primigenial ele- 
phant (Hlephas primigenius). 

The primigenial elephant and rhinoceros. 

Owen, Anat., § 360. 


primigenious (pri-mi-jé’ni-us),a. [¢L. primi- 
genius, first produced, primitive, ς τν first, 
+ genere, gignere, beget, + -al.] First formed 


or generated; original. 


primigenous (pri-mij’e-nus), a. 
primigenious. 

primigravida (pri-mi-grav’i-da), n.; pl. primi- 
gravide (-dé). [NL.,< L. primus, first, + gravi- 
dus, pregnant: see gravid.) A woman preg- 
nant for the first time. 

primine (pri’min), x. [< L. primus, first (see 
prime), + -ine2.] In bot., the outer integu- 
ment of an ovule when two are present, con- 
trasted with the inner, or secundine. But since 


the inner coat appears first, this has by some authors been 
called primine, and the outer secundine. See ovule, 2. 


priminery, priminary (pri-min’e-ri, -a-ri), n. ; 
pl. primineries, priminaries(-riz). A difficulty; 
predicament. [Prov. Eng. and U.8.] 


priming (pri’ming), π. [Verbal n.. of prime, 
υ.] 1. In gun. and Dlasting, the act. of apply- 
ing the powder, percussion-cap, or other ma- 
terial used to ignite the charge; hence, the 
powder or cap itself.— 2. Figuratively, any- 
thing as small relatively to something else as 
the gun-priming is relatively to the charge: as, 
his cropisn’ta primingtomine. [Western U.S. ] 
—8. In painting, the first layer of paint, size, or 
other material given toany surface as a ground. 
— 4. In steam-engines: (6) Hot water carried 
along by the steam from the boiler into the 
cylinder. (b) The carrying of such water from 
the boiler into the cylinder,— Priming of the 
tide, the advance in the occurrence of the tide before the 
time when the lunar tide alone should occur, caused by 
the deformation of the lunar tide by the solar tide : con- 
trasted with the lagging or delay of the tide. The lunar 
and solar tides are coincident at spring tide (new or full 
moon). The lunar day is 24h 52m, and the solar day is 
24h long; hence the solar tide occurs more and more in 
advance of the lunar tide through the 14-day interval be- 
tween spring tides, at the end of which a second coinci- 
dence of the two tides is brought about. At the mid- 
interval (quadrature or neap tides), lunar high tide falls 
with solar low tide, and no displacement in the time of 
tide occurs: but in the first half interval (spring to neap 
tides) the solar tide causes, the actual tide to advance 
upon the lunar tide (priming of the tides), while in the 
second half interval (neap to spring tides) the solar tide 
causes the actual tide to follow after the lunar tide (lag- 
ging of the tides). The terms priming and lagging are 
used in the sense here given by the U. 8. Coast Survey. 
But the same terms denote sometimes the shortening and 
the lengthening of the interval between successive luni- 
solar tides: in this meaning, priming occurs through the 
week whose middle comes at spring tide (new or full 
moon), while lagging occurs through the week whose 
middle falls at neap tides (quadratures). 


priming-horn (pri’ming-hérn), 1 
or quarryman’s powder-horn. 

priming-iron (pri’ming-i’érn), n. In gun., a 
pointed wire used through the vent of a cannon 
to prick the cartridge when it is home, to make 
the communication of the flame from the 
primer certain. [Eng.] In the United States 
service called priming-wire, 


Same as 


A miner’s 
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priming-machine (pri’ming-ma-shen’), n. A 
machine for putting fulminate into percussion- 
caps. 

priming-powder (pri’ming-pou’dér),”. 1. Det- 
onating powder.—2. The train of powder con- 
necting a fuse with a charge. 

priming-tube (pri’ming-tib), x. Ingun., same 
as friction-tube. 

priming-wire (pri’ming-wir), x. See priming- 
iron. 

priminvariant (prim-in-va’ri-ant), π. A fun- 
damental asyzygetic invariant. 

primipara (pri-mip’a-ri), ».; pl. primipare 
(-ré). [L.: see primiparous.] A woman who 
bears a child for the first time: correlated with 
nullipara, multipara. 

primiparity (pri-mi-par’i-ti), η. [ς primipara 
+ -ity.| The state of being a primipara. 

primiparous (pri-mip’a-rus), a. [ς L. primi- 
para, one that has brought forth for the first 
time,< primus, first, + parere, bring forth, bear. ] 
Bearing a child for the first time. 

primipilar (pri-mi-pi‘lir), a, [<L.primipilaris, 
pertaining to the first maniple of the triarii, <¢ 

rimipilus, the chief centurion of the triarii, 

primus, first, + pilus, the body of the tria- 
rii, < pilum, a heavy javelin: see pilel.} Per- 
taining to the first maniple of the body of vet- 
erans (triarii) which formed a regular part of a 
Roman legion. 

It may be reasonable to allow St. Peter a primacy of 
order, such a one as the ringleader hath in a dance, as the 
primipilar centurion had in the legion. 

Barrow, Works, VII. 70. 
rimitize (pri-mish’i-é), n.pl. [L. (> F. prémi- 

i > E. premices), the first things of their 
kind, first-fruits, < primus, first: see prime.] 1. 
The first-fruits of any production of the earth; 
specifically (eccles.), the first-fruits of an ec- 
clesiastical benefice, payable to the Pope, the 
church, or other ecclesiastical authority: same 
as annats. See annat, 1.—2. In obstet., the 
. discharged before the extrusion of the 

etus. 

primitial (pri-mish’al),a. [< primitie + -al.] 
11. Being of the first production; primitive; 


xoriginal.— 2, Pertaining to the primitie. 


ρ tive (prim‘i-tiv), a. and». [< F. primi- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. primitivo, < L. primitivus, first 
or earliest of its kind, < primus, first: see prime. ] 
1. a. 1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin; 
original; especially, having something else of 
the same kind derived from it, but not itself 
derived from anything of the same kind; first: 
as, the primitive church; the primitive speech. 

Sur. Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch? 
Mam. He did; 


Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


Things translated into another Tongue lose of their 
primitive Vigour and Strength. Howell, Letters, ii. 47. 


_ The power of thy grace is not past away with the primi- 
tive times, as fond and faithlesse men imagine. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


The settlers [in America] were driven to cast off many 
of the improvements or corruptions, as we may choose to 
call them, which had overshadowed the elder institutions 
of the mother-country, and largely to fall back on the prim- 
itive form of those institutions. 

E, 4. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 178. 


2, Characterized by the simplicity of old times; 
old-fashioned; plain or rude: as, a primitive 
style of dress. 

I should starve at their primitive banquet. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 

3. Ingram., noting a word.as related to another 
that is derived from it; noting that word from 
which a derivative is made, whether itself de- 
monstrably derivative or not.—4. In biol.: (a) 
rudimentary; inceptive; primordial; begin- 
ning to take form or acquire recognizable 
existence: applicable to any part, organ, or 
structure in the first or a very early stage of 
its formation: as, the primitive cerebral vesi- 
cles (the rudiment of the brain, out of which 
the whole brain is to be formed). See cut 
at protovertebra. (0) Primary or first of its 
kind; temporary and soon to disappear: op- 

osed to definitive: as, the primitive aorta.— 5. 

n bot., noting specific types, in opposition to 
forms resulting from hybridization. Henslow. 
—6. Ingeo] of the earliest or supposed earliest 
formation. inthe early history of geology notin 
the older crystalline rocks of which the age an 
stratigraphical relations were uncertain, and 
the fossils (where these had once been present) 
either entirely obliterated or rendered so indis- 
tinct by metamorphism of the strata in which 


primitively 


they were embedded that their determination 


was a matter of doubt. Many of the rocks formerly 
called primitive are now known to be more or less thor- 
oughly metamorphosed Paleozoic strata, and in the pro- 
gress of geological investigation they have been referred 
to their place in the series of stratified formations. Other 
so-called primitive rocks belong {ο the azoic or archzan se- 
ries (as this latter term was and still is used by Dana)— that 
is, they unmistakably underlie unconformably the oldest 
known fossiliferous strata, These azoic rocks are made up 
in part of eruptive masses, and in part of highly metamor- 
phosed sedimentary deposits which, so far as can be deter- 
mined from existing evidence, were deposited before the 
appearance of lifeon the earth. Asthere ismuch primitive 
rock of which the geological age has not as yet been fixed, 
it has been found convenient to designate this simply as 
crystalline or metamorphic ; such rocks are, however, often 
called archzan; but this cannot be properly done until 
σας infra-Silurian position has been established by obser- 
vation. 


These remarkable formations [granite, granitic schist, 
roofing-slate, etc.} have been called primitive, from their 
having been supposed to constitute the most ancient min- 
eral productions of the globe, and from a notion that they 
originated before the earth was inhabited by living beings, 
and while yet the planet was in a nascent state, 

Sir C. Lyell, Prin, of Geol. (4th ed., 1835), ΤΤΙ. 336. 


Primitive aorta. See aorta.— Primitive axes of co- 
ordinates, that system of axes to which the points of a 
magnitude are first referred with reference to a second set, 
to which they are afterward referred.— Primitive carot- 
id artery, the common carotid artery.— Primitive cere- 
bral cle See cleft!.— Primitive chord, in music, a 
chord in its original position—that is, with its root in the 
lowest voice-part.— Primitive circle, in the stereographic 
projection of the sphere, the circle on the plane of which 
the projection is made.— Primitive colors, in painting, 
red, yellow, and blue: so called because it was erroneously 
believed that from mixtures of these all other colors could 
be obtained. In regard to mixtures of pigments, this very 
rudely approximates to the truth; in regard to true mix- 
tures of colors, it is strikingly false. See color.— Primi- 
tive contravariant, dislocation, equation. See the 
nouns.— Primitive curve, surface, etc., that from which 
another is derived.— tive fathers. See fathers of 
the church, under father.— Primitive fibrille, the ex- 
tremely fine filaments of which the axis-cylinder of a 
nerve-fiber is composed. Also called nerve-jibrils, granu- 
lar fibrils.— Primitive fire, See jire.— Primitive form 
in the theory of numbers, a form which is not equivalent 
to another form with smaller coefficients. Thus, the form 


x2 — 4ay + 2y 2, 
by means of the transformation 
w= ἕ-- δη 
y = 2§—by 


ie eos of which is unity), is shown to be equiva- 
en 


£2 — 2 — m2, 


and this latter is evidently primitive.—Primitive ove 
the first furrow which appears along the midline o 
the back of a vertebrate embryo, in the site of the 
future cerebrospinal axis. The primitive groove is re- 
garded as representing the fused lips of a portion of 
the blastopore (which see), and lies at the posterior end 
of the embryo, ultimately disappearing without form- 
ing any portion of the adult animal. Also called primi- 
tive furrow, streak, and trace.— Primitive group. See 
group!.— Primitive Methodist Connection, a Wes- 
leyan denomination founded in 1810 by Hugh Bourne. 
In doctrine it is in substantial accord with other Metho- 
dist churches; in polity it is substantially Presbyterian. 
It is found principally in England, the British colonies, 
and the United States, and numbers about 200,000 mem- 
bers.— Primitive Nth root of unity, an imaginary 
root of unity which is not a root of unity of a lower or- 
der than V.— Primitive plane, in spherical projection, 
the plane upon which the projections are made, gener- 
ally containing some principal circle of the sphere.— 
Primitive radii. Same as proportional radii (which see, 
under radius).—Primitive root of a prime number p, 
a number whose pth power diminished by unity is the 
panies Deven of it divisible by y.— Primitive root of the 
binomial congruence appertaining to the exponent 
#2, a number which satisfies the congruence 2 7 (mod p) 
and no similar congruence of lower degree.— Primitive 
sheath, the membranous sheath of neurokeratin lying in 
medullated nerve-fibers outside of the white substance 
of Schwann, Also called sheath of Schwann, and neuri- 
lemma. =Syn, 1 and 2. Pristine, etc. See primary. 

ΤΙ. x. 1. An original or primary word; a 
word from which another is derived: opposed 
to derivative.— 1. An early Christian. 


The zeal of the present age is stark cold, if compared 
to the fervours of the apostles and other holy primitives. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 685. 
3. In math., a geometrical or algebraic form 
from which another is derived, especially an 
algebraic expression of which another is. the 
derivative; an equation which satisfies a dif- 
ferential equation, or equation of differences, of 
which it is said to be the primitive (if it has the 
requisite number of arbitrary constants to form 
the solution of the differential equation, it is 
called the complete primitive: see complete); a 
eurve of which another is the polar or recipro- 
eal, ete. 


primitively. (prim’i-tiv-li), adv. 1. Originally ; 


at first. 


Tithers themselves have contributed to their own con- 
2 primitively 
Milton, Touching Hirelings. 


futation by confessing that the Church liv’d 
on Alms, 





- genus of Primnoide. 


primitively 


Solemnities and ceremonies primitively enjoined were 
afterwards omitted, the occasion ceasing. Sir 7. Browne. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively.—3. According 
to the original rule or oldest practice; in the 
ancient or antique style. 

The best, the purest, and most primitively ordered church 

in the world. South, Sermons, VI. 117. 

primitiveness (prim’i-tiv-nes), n. The state of 

being primitive or original; antiquity; con- 
formity to antiquity. 

primitivity (prim-i-tiv’i-ti), n. [< primitive + 
-ity.| The character of being primitive: thus, 
in mathematics we speak of the primitivity of a 
form. 

Oh! I can tell you, the age of George the Second is likely 


to be celebrated for more primitivity than the disinterest- 
edness of Mr. Deard. Walpole, To Mann, Aug. 8, 1759. 


primity}t (prim’i-ti), ». [ς L. primus, first, + 
-ity.| The state of being original or first ; primi- 
tiveness. 


This primity God requires to be attributed to himself. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, i. 
primly (prim’li), adv. In a prim or precise 
manner; with primness. 
primness (prim’nes), x. The state or condition 
of being prim or for- ἡ 
mal; affected niceness ἂν 
or preciseness. i 
The stiff unalterable a 4 


primness of his long cravat. 
Gentleman’s Mag., 1745. 


Primnoa (prim’n9-ii), 
nm. [NL. (Lamare 
1812).] The typical 


primnoid(prim’no-id), 
η. A polyp of the fam- 
ily Primnoide. 

Primnoide (prim-no’- 
1-46), ». pl. [NL., < 
Primnoa + -idz.] A 
family of gorgonia- | 
ceous aleyonarian pol- ae 
yps, typified by the ge- κ. \ 
nus Primnoa. 

primo (pré’m6). 
« L. primus, first: see 
prime.| In music, a 
first or principal part, 
as in duets or trios.— 


Tempo primo, at the first or original tempo or pace: 
used after a passage in some other tempo than the first. 


primogenial} (pri-m6-jé’ni-al), a. An errone- 
ous form of primigenial. 
The primogenial light which at first was diffused over 


the face of the unfashion’d chaos. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1. 


Noon stands eternal here ; here nay, thy sight ° 
Drink iu the rays of primogenial light. 

Watts, Paradise. 

primogenital (pri-m6-jen’i-tal), a. [ς L. pri- 

mogenita, the rights of the first-born (see pri- 

mogeniture), + -al, Cf. LL. primogenitalis, ori- 
ginal.] Primogenitary. 

Those garments Rebecca put on Jacob, his sacerdotal 


vestment; but it was still the Tithe iy right, till a 
family separated. Evelyn, True Religion, IT. 21. 


Genesis, as a fundamental factor in evolution, may be 
more intelligently considered under some of its subordi- 
nate phases, as heredity, physiological selection, sexual 
selection, primogenital selection, sexual differentiation, 
including philoprogeneity, hybridity, etc. 

Science, XII. 124. 

prtneeeeiery (pri-mo-jen’i-ta-ri), a. [ L. 

primogenita, the rights of the first-born (see pri- 

mogeniture), + -ary.| Of or belonging to pri- 
mogeniture, or the rights of the first-born. 

They do not explicitly condemn a limited monarchy, 
but evidently adopt his scheme of primogenitary right, 
which is perhaps almost incompatible with it. Hallam. 


primogenitive (pri-mo6-jen’i-tiv),a.andn. [< 
L. primogenita, the rights of the first-born (see 
primogeniture), + -we.\ I, a. Relating to pri- 
mogeniture. 
τη ». Primogeniture; right of primogeni- 
ture. 





[it., / NS 


j ws 


Primnoa reseda. 
(One sixteenth natural size.) 


The primogenitive and due of birth. 
Shak., Τ. and Ο., i. 3. 106. 
primogenitor (pri-m9-jen’i-tor),n. [= Pg. pri- 
mogenitor = It. primogenitore, primogenitor (cf. 
ML. primogenitor, first-born), < L. primus, first, 
+ genitor, a parent, a father, < genere, gignere, 
beget, bring forth.] A forefather; an ancestor. 
If your primogenitors be not belied, the general smutch 
you have was once of a deeper black, when’ they came 


from Mauritania into Spain. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote. 


Our primogenitors passed their days among trees, 
Pennsylvania School Jour., XXXII. 382. 
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primogeniture (pri-m6-jen’i-tur), π. *[= F. 
primogéniture = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. primogeniiura, 
< ML. primogenitura, "sia! ORR ῤα ς L. pri- 
mogenita, the rights of the first-born, birthright, 
neut. pl. of primogenitus, first-born, < primo, 
first, in the first place (abl. neut. of primus, 
first), + genitus, pp. of gignere, bring forth: see 
geniture.| 1. The state of being the first-born 
among children of the same parents; seniority 
by birth. 


Aristodemus . . . died leaving twin sons, Eurysthenes 
and Procles; their mother refusing to determine which 
had the right of primogeniture, it was agreed that both 
should succeed to the crown with equal authority. 

J. Adams, Works, LV. 549. 


2. Descent to the eldest son; the principle or 
right by which (under the Norman law intro- 
dueed into England) the oldest son of a family 
succeeds to the father’s real estate in prefer- 
ence to, and to the absolute exclusion of, the 


younger sons and daughters. The ancient customs 
of gavelkind and borough-English form exceptions to the 
general rule of law as to primogeniture. (See gavelkind 
and borough-English.) In the modified form of the law 
of primogeniture now existing in England, the law, if left 
to operate, carries the land of a person dying to male 
heirs singly, in succession preferring the eldest, but to 
female heirs equally in common, and carries personalty 
to wife and children with no preference for the eldest son. 


He was the first-born of the Almighty, and so, by the 
title of primogeniture, heir of all things. 
South, Sermons, IV. x. 


The abolition of primogeniture, and equal partition of 
inheritances, removed the feudal and unnatural distinc- 
tions which made one member of every family rich and 
all the rest poor, substituting pe partition, the best of 
all agrarian laws. efferson, Autobiog., p. 40. 


Primogeniture, as we know it in our law, had rather a 
political than a civil origin, and comes from.the authority 
of the feudal lord and probably from that of the tribal 
chief; but here and there on the Continent there are traces 
of it asa civil institution, and in such cases the succession 
of the eldest son does not exclude provision for the younger 
sons by what are called appanages. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 261. 
Representative primogeniture, the rule of feudal in- 
heritance by which the issue of a deceased child were re- 
garded as standing in the place of that child, subject to 
the same preference of males over females among them, 
and of elder over younger males among them, as obtained 
among children inheriting directly: so that, if an elder 
son died leaving sons and daughters, the eldest of the sons 
would take what his father, if living, would have taken. 
pemogensiaresitp (pri-m6-jen’i-tur-ship), 7. 
[ς primogeniture + -ship.] The state or right 
of a first-born son. 


By the aristocratical law of primogenitureship in a family 
of six children, five are exposed. Aristocracy has never 
but one child. Burke, Appeal to the Old Whigs. 


primordia, ». Plural of primordium. 
primordial (pri-mér’di-al), a. and π. [< ΜΕ. 
»rymordiall (n.), ς OF, (also F.) primordial = 
r. Sp. Pg. primordial =It. primordiale, < ML. 
primordialis,< LL. primordialis, original, that is 
first of all, < L. primordium, pl. primordia, ori- 
gin, beginnings: see primordium.| I, a. 1. First 
in order; earliest; original; primitive; exist- 
ing from the beginning. 
The primordial state of our first parents. 
Bp. Bull, Works, ΤΙ. 1102. (Latham.) 
I have sometimes thought that the States in our system 
may be compared to the primordial particles of matter, 
. whose natural condition is to repel each other, or, at 


least, to exist in their own independent identity. 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 401. 


I should infer from analogy that probably all the organic 
beings which have ever lived on this earth have descended 
from some one primordial form, into which life was first 
breathed. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 420. 


2. In anat., primitive; formative; in a rudimen- 
tary or embryonic state: opposed to definitive, or 
final, completed, or perfected: as, the primor- 
dial skull of man is partly membranous, partly 
cartilaginous. 


Three pairs of segmental organs, which have only a tem- 
porary existence and have been regarded as. primordial 
idneys, are developed at the posterior end of the body. 

Huzxley, Anat. Invert., p. 192. 


3. In bot., first formed: applied to the first true 
leaves formed by a young plant, also to the 
first fruit produced on a raceme or spike.—4. 
In geol., containing the earliest traces of life. 


Of all the results of geological and paleontological inves- 
tigation during the past half-century, there is no one so 
remarkable as the revelation of the existence of the so- 
called primordial fauna. It is now clearly established 
that there was a time when life was represented by a few 
forms, which were essentially the same all over the globe. 
What has long been known to be true for Europe and Amer- 
ica has been recently supplemented, for Asia, by the in- 
vestigations of Richthofen in China, where the peculiar pri- 
mordial fauna seems to be largely developed, bearing, as 
Professor Dames. remarks, ‘‘an astonishing resemblance 
to that of North America and Scandinavia.” 

Whitney and Wadsworth, The Azoic System, Ῥ. 546. 


Primordial cell, in bot., a cell of the simplest character, 
one which does not possessa cell-wall. — ordial utri- 


primrose 


cle, in bot., the layer of somewhat denser protoplasm which 
lines the inner surface of the wall of a vacuolated cell.— 
Primordial zone, the name given by Barrande to certain 
strata in Bohemia which there contain the lowest fauna, 
regarded by him as the equivalent of the Taconic fauna 
of New York, and of the Cambrian of North Wales. In 
these various regions, as well as in other parts of the 
globe, as in Canada, China, and the Cordilleras, the fauna 
of the primordial zone is strikingly similar, consisting 
largely of trilobites and brachiopods, certain genera of 
which appear to have had a world-wide distribution. = 
Syn.1. Prime, etc. See primary. 


ΤΙ. n. A first principle or element. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 


spermatical and vital. 
Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 


Primordialide (pri-mér-di-al’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
CLL. primordialis, primordial, + -idx.] Afam- 
ily of goniatites, having smooth whorls with 
simple sutures and very large lateral saddles. 

primordialism (pri-mér’di-al-izm), πα. [ς pri- 
mordial + -ism.| Continuance or observance 
of primitive ceremonies or the like. 

Yet another indication of primordialism may be named. 
This species of control [ceremonial observance| establishes 
itself anew with every fresh relation among individuals. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 343. 

primordiality (pri-mér-di-al’i-ti), ». [ς pri- 

mordial + -ity.|. The character of being pri- 

mordial, and therefore not derived from any- 
thing else. 

primordially (pri-mér’di-al-i), adv. Under the 
first order of things; at the beginning. 

primordiate (pri-mér’di-at),a. [|< L.primordius, 
erates + -ate1.] Original; existing from the 

rst. 

Not every thing chymists will call salt, sulphur, or 
spirit, that needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable 
body. Boyle. 

primordium (pri-mér’di-um), ».; pl. primordia 
(-i). [., commonly in pl. primordia, the be- 
ginnings,< primus, first, + ordiri, begin. Cf. ex- 
ordium.| 1. Beginning; commencement; ori- 
gin. Quarterly Rev. (Worcester.)—2, In bot., 
the ultimate beginning of any structure. 

primosity (prim-os’i-ti), m. [Irreg. < prim] + 
-osity, 88 in pomposity, ete.] Primness; pru- 
dery. [Rare.] 

I should really like to know what excuse Lord A—— 
could offer for his primosity to us, when he was riding with 
such a Jezebel as Lady , 

Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope, xi. 

primovant (pri-m6’vant), ». In ane. astron., 

that sphere which was supposed to earry the 

fixed stars in their daily motions to which all 

“ other orbs were attached. See primum mo- 
ile. 

The motion of the primovant (or first equinoctial mo- 
tion). Dee, Mathematicall Preeface (1570). 

primp (primp), v. [A form of prink, imitatin 
prim.) I, trans. To dress or douk (one’s self 
in a formal and affected manner. 

II. intrans. To be formal or affected. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. } 

primprint} (prim’print), n. [Also primeprint, 
primprivet; < prim, prime, + primet.) The 
privet. 

That great bushy plant, usually termed privet, or prim- 
print. Topsell, Historie of Serpents, p. 103. (Haliliwell.) 


primprivett, ». Same as primprint. Minsheu 


primrose (prim’roz), η. and a. [ς ME. prime- 
rose, prymerose, < OF. primerose, primrose (ac- 
cording to Godefroy, same as passerose, holly- 
hock), as if ς L. prima rosa, ‘first rose,’ but ac- 
tually a substitution for OF. primerole, a prim- 
rose: see primerole. Cf. tuberose, which also 
simulates a connection with rose2.] IT. n. 1. 
A plant of the genus Primula; especially, the 
species Primula acaulis, in which the flowers ap- 
pear as ifon separate peduncles, the short com- 
mon stalk being hidden beneath the base of the 
leaves. Several of the best-known species and varieties, 
however, have independent names, as auricula, cowslip, 


oxlip, and polyanthus. See cut under Primula. See also 
the phrases below. 


Thou seydest a gerd schulde sprynge 
Oute of the rote of Ientill Iesse, 
And schulde floure with florisschyng, 
With primeroses greet plent. 
Holy Rood (E. E, T. 8.), p. 212. 
The primrose placing first, because that in the spring 
It is the first appears, then only ragged 3 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xv. 149. 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
Wordsworth, Peter Bell, i. 
2. One of a few other plants with some resem- 
blance to the primrose. See the phrases below. 
—3}. The first or earliest flower; a spring flower. 





x (misprinted prunprivet). 


primrose 
Wath apainted words tho gan this proude weede [the 
r} 


ο eae 
Was I not planted of thine owne hand, 
To be the primrose of ali the land; 
With flowring blossomes to furnish the prime? 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 


41. Figuratively, the first or choicest; the flower. 
Two noble Primeroses of Nobilitie. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 66. 


She is the pride and primrose of the rest, 
Made by the Maker selfe to be admired. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 560. 
5. In her., a quatrefoil used as a bearing.—6. 
A pale and somewhat greenish-yellow color.— 
7. A coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the 
otassium ethyl salt of tetrabrom-fluorescein. 
tis mostly used in silk-dyeing, producing pink- 
ish-yellow shades.— Bird’s-eye primrose, Primula 
Sarinosa, a pretty plant with silvery leaves in small ro- 
settes. the flower-stalks 3 to 12 inches high, bearing com- 
pact umbels of lilac-purple yellow-eyed flowers. Itis wild 
northward in both hemispheres.— Cape primrose, a plant 
of the genus Streptocarpus.— Chinese primrose, a Chi- 
nese species, Primula prenitens, familiar as a house- 
plant.— Evening primrose, See Mnothera.— Fairy 
primrose, Primula minima, a species native in the 
mountains of southern Europe, only an inch or so high, 
but with flowers nearly an inch broad.—Himalayan 
primrose, Primula Sikkimensis, abounding in wet places 
of the Himalayas at high altitudes, also cultivated. It is 
the tallest described species, the scape often 2 feet high, 
the corollas of the numerous sweet-scented flowers funnel- 
shaped, with the limb concave.— Japanese primrose, 
Primula Japonica, one of the handsomest species, the 
flowers unfolding in successive whorls on the tall scape.— 
Mistassinnie primrose, Primula Mistassinica, of 
northern North America, named from a Canadian lake: 
the fowers are flesh-colored.— Night primrose, Same 
as evening primrose above.—Peerless primrose, the 
primrose-peerless.— Scotch primrose, a variety of the 

bird’s-eye primrose, Primula farinosa Scotica. 

II. a. 1. Of or belonging to a primrose; spe- 
cifically, resembling a primrose in color; pale- 
yellow. 

He had a buff waistcoat with coral buttons, a light coat, 
lavender trousers, white jean boots, and primrose ki 
gloves. G. A. Sala, Dutch Pictures. (Latham.) 


2. Abounding with primroses; flowery; gay. 
Himself the primrose path of ο κε πν-Ἡ treads. 


hak., Hamlet, i. 3, 50. 
Primrose League, See leaguel. 
primrosed (prim’r6zd),a. [< primrose + -ed?.] 
Covered or adorned with primroses. 
Not one of your broad, level, dusty, glaring causeways, 


but a zig-zag, up-and-down primrosed by-road. 
Savage; Reuben Medlicott, i. 1. (Davies.) 
A 


primrose-peerless (prim’roz-per’les), 10. 
plant, Narcissus biflorus. 

primrose-willow (prim’r6z-wil’6), η. See Jus- 
sized. 

primsie (prim’si), a. 
-yi,] Prim; demure; precise. [Scotch.] 

* Primsie Mallie. Burns, Halloween. 

Primula (prim’i-li),2. [NL.(Malpighi, 1675), 
ς ML. primula, primrose (so ealled in allusion 
to its early blooming), fem. of L. primulus, first, 
dim. of primus, first: see prime. Cf. prime- 
role, primrose.] 1. A genus of sympetalous 
plants, the primroses, type of the family Primu- 
lacez and the tribe Primulezx, characterized by 
a conspicuous salver-shaped corolla, with five 
opposite stamens borne on its long tube, and 
by a roundish five-valved and one-celled cap- 


sule, containing many peltate seeds. There are 
about 150 species, mainly mountain-dwellers of Europe and 


[ς prim + -sie, equiv. to 





Flowering plant of Primula prenitens. 
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leaves are all radical, obovate or roundish, entire or tooth- 
ed, and form a spreading tuft. The flowers are dimor- 
phous, some having a short style and stamens borne high 
up on the tube, others opposite in both respects, They 
are white, pink, purple, or, yellow in color, grouped in 
bracted umbels— in the true primrose, however, appearing 
as if on separate stalks. The common primrose of Europe 
and northern Asia, elsewhere in gardens, with yellow or 
straw-colored flowers in early spring, consists of three 
species, often regarded as varieties, corresponding to the 
names primrose (P. acaulis), cowslip or pagle (P. veris), 
and oalip (P. elatior). It is generally believed that P. 
elatior isa good species, indigenous, though rare, in Eng- 
land, where it is called Bardfeld ozlip; but, according 
to Darwin, P. acauwlis and P. veris are distinct, while the 
common oxlip is a hybrid between them. (See the above 
common names, and herb-peter (St.-Peter’s-wort), lady-key, 
petty mullen (under mullen), and palsywort.) Numerous 
other species are beautiful and more or less cultivated. 
See auricula, 1, baziers, bear’s-ear, dusty-miller, French 
cowslip (under cowslip), polyanthus, and primrose, 


2. [l. c.] Any plant of the genus Primula. 


Primulacee (prim-i-la’s6-é), n.pl. [NL. (Ven- 
tenat, 1799), ς Primula + -acex.] A very dis- 
tinct family of dicotyledonous sympetalous 
herbs of the order Primulales, characterized 
by its five stamens opposite to the five lobes of 
the regular corolla, and the capsular ovary 
containing two or more ovules, 8 single style, 
and an undivided stigma; the primrose family. 
It includes about 350 species, classed under 5 tribes and 
28 genera, natives of temperate regions and mainly alpine, 
rare in the southern hemisphere. They are herbs, grow- 
ing usually from a perennial rootstock ; the few that oc- 
cur in the tropics become there annuals, an inversion of 
the usual effect of the tropics. They bear undivided or 
rarely lobed leaves, either all radical, or alternate, oppo- 
site, or whorled; and commonly racemed, umbeled, or 
long-stalked flowers. Very many of the most-prized flow- 
ers of cultivation belong to this family, as the primrose, 
cowslip, polyanthus, auricula, cyclamen, and soldanelle. 
For the best-known genera see Primula (the type), 
Lysimachia, Cyclamen, Trientalis, Glaux, Coris, Samo- 
lus, Soldanella, Dodecatheon, and Hottonia. 

primulaceous (prim-i-la’shius), a. 
sembling the Primulacez. 

Primulales (prim-i-]4’léz), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Primula, q. Υ.] An order of dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous plants, characterized 
by @ regular five-lobed corolla, the stamens, 
when of the same number, opposite the lobes. 
It contains the families Primulacezx, Myrsinacezx, Plum- 
baginacex, and Theophrastacezx. See these terms, also 
the type genera, Primula, Myrsine, Plumbago, 2, and 
Theophrasta. 

Primulez (pri-mii‘lé-6), 3. pl. (NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Primula + -czx.] A tribe of 
a of the family Primulacez, characterized 

y the regular imbricated corolla-lobes, sta- 
mens on the corolla, superior ovary, and half- 
anatropous ovules. It includes 13 genera, of 
which Primula is the type. 

primulin (prim’i-lin), » [ς NL. Primula + 
-in?.]| <A erystallizable substance obtained 
from the root of the cowslip. 

primum frigidum (pri’mum frij’i-dum). Π..: 
primum, neut. of primus, first; frigidum, neut. 
of frigidus, cold: see prime and frigid.] Pure 
cold: an elementary substance, according to 
the doctrine of Parmenides. 

The first means of producing cold is that which nature 
presenteth us withal: namely, the expiring of cold out of 
the inward parts of the earth in winter, when the sun hath 
no power to overcome it, the earth being (as hath been 
noted by some) primum frigidum. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., i. 69. 

The dispute which is the primum frigidum is very well 
known among naturalists; some contending for the earth, 
others for water, others for the air, and some of the mod- 
erns for nitre, but all seeming to agree that there is some 
body or other that is of its own nature supremely cold, 
and by participation of which all other bodies obtain that 
quality. But, for my part, I think that before men had so 
hotly disputed which is the Php Srigidum they would 
have done well to inquire whether there beany such thing 
or no. Boyle, Experimental History of Cold, title xvii. 


primum mobile (pri’mum mob’i-lé).  [L.: pri- 
mum, neut. of primus, first; mobile, neut. of 
mobilis, movable: see prime and mobilel.] In 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the tenth 
or outermost of the revolving spheres of the uni- 
verse, which was supposed to revolve from east 
to west in twenty-four hours, and to carry the 
others along with it in its motion; hence, any 
great or first source of motion. 

The motions of the greatest persons in a government 
ought to be as the motions of the planets under primum 
mobile, . . . carried swiftly by the highest motion, and 
softly in their own motion. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 

A star does not move more obediently from east to west 
than Bacon obeys, and appropriates as his own, the mo- 
tion of his primum mobile, the King. 

E. 4. Abbott, Bacon, p. 249. 


primus (pri’mus), 7.; pl. primi (-mi). [1L., first: 


Of or re- 


Asia, with about15 in North America, lin extreme South see prime.] The first in dignity among the 


America, and 1 in the mountains of Java. They are beau- 
tiful low-growing plants, with perennial rootstocks. The 


bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. He 
is chosen by the other bishops, presides at all their meet- 


prince 
ings, and has certain other privileges, but possesses no 
metropolitan authority. 
primus inter pares (pri’mus in’tér pa’réz). 
[L.: primus, first; inter, among; pares, pl. of 
par, equal: see prime, inter?, and pairl.]| A 
Latin phrase, meaning ‘ first among equals.’ 
primyt (pri’mi), a. [< prime + -y1.] Early; 
blooming. [Rare.] 
A violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 7. 
prin! (prin), ». and v. A dialectal form of 
preeni, 
Wha will prin my sma’ middle, 
Wi the short prin and the lang? 
Sweet Willie and Fair Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 984). 
prin?t (prin), a. [< OF. prin, var. of prim, thin, 
slender: see prim1,] Slender; thin. 
Hee looks as gaunt and prin as he that spent 
A tedious twelve years fn an eager Lent. 
Fletcher, Poems, Ῥ. 140. (Halliwell.) 
Wek : g 
prince (prins),”. [< ME. prince, prynce = D. 
prins = MLG. prince, prinse = MHG. prinze, G. 
wring = Sw. Dan. prins, < OF. (and F.) prince = 
Yr. princep, prince, prinsit = Sp. Pg. It. principe, 
a prince; ς L. princeps (-cip-), a first or chief 
person, a chief, superior, leader, ruler, sover- 
eign, prince, prop. adj., first in time or order, < 
primus, prime, first, + capere, take, choose: see 
capable.| 1. A sovereign; a king; by exten- 
sion, a royal personage of either sex. 
As this noble Prince is endued with mercie, pacience, 


and moderation, so is she adourned with singuler beautie 

and chastitie, Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 454. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 155. 

“No one thing,” sighed Walsingham, “doth more prog- 

nosticate an alteration of this estate than that a prince 

of her Majesty’s judgment should neglect . . . the stop- 

ping of so dangerous a gap.” 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 329. 

Some of the Mercian Kings were very powerful Princes. 

E. A, Freeman, Old Eng. Hist., p. 39. 


2. The title of the ruler of a principality: as, 
the Prince of Waldeck; the former Princes of 
Orange. Few such principalities now exist in Europe; 
they are either small in extent (as Montenegro and Mo- 
naco), or in certain relations subordinate in name or real- 
ity to a suzerain (as Bulgaria), or to a central government 
as Lippe, Waldeck, and the other principalities of the 
erman empire). ys J 
3. A title of nobility in certain countries on 
the continent, superior to duke: as, Prince 
Bismarek; Prince of Condé. There are, however, 
many exceptions in the relative standing of particular 
titles, owing to the fact that many princely designations 
are little more than courtesy titles, or to the circumstance 
that some princely titles are historically and intrinsically 
of comparatively small im portance, while some ducal titles, 
on the contrary, are of the highest, sometimes even of sov- 
ereign dignity. Prince is the translation of the chief 
Russian title of nobility (σιγα). 
4. A courtesy title given to non-regnant mem- 
bers of royal families, and often confined to 
the younger sons of the sovereign: as, Prince 
Arthur (of Great Britain); Prince Henry (of 
Prussia); the eldest sons are usually called 
prince with a territorial title (as Prince of 
Wales, in Great Britain; Prince of Naples, in 
Italy), crown prince (Greece), prince imperial 
(Austria, Germany, ete.), prince royal (Den- 
mark, Sweden, ete.), or duke with a territorial 
title (as Duke of Sparta, in Greece; Duke of 
Brabant, in Belgium), 
The empress and young princes of the blood of both 
sexes. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 2. 
Until he is created a peer, by the title of duke or other 
rank in the peerage, a member of the reigning family — 
even the sovereign’s own younger son— though styled 
prince and royal highness, is in law but a commoner. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 229. 
5. A courtesy title given in some relations to 
dukes, marquises, and earls in Great Britain. 
See the quotation. 
He [απ earl, also a marquis] bears also the title, upon 
some occasions, of Most Noble and Puissant Prince. 
Burke, Peerage, Int., p. xxi. 


6. One who is preéminent in his class or pro- 
fession: as, a merchant prince; a prince of 
good fellows. 


Hit semed as he mygt 
Be nee with-outen pere, 
In felde ther felle men fygt. 
Sir Gewayne and the Green Knight (EK. E. T. S.), 1. 873. 


Asclepius amongst the A’gines, Demosthenes amongst 
the Athenians, Aischines amongst the Rhodians, Cicero 
amongst the Romanes, were not only skilfull in Orations, 
but Princes of all other Oratours. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 46. 

These mentioned by their names were princes in their 
families. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 

Brave Troilus! the prince of chivalry! 
Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 249. 

To use the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
in shallow and small boats they glide over the face of the 
Virgilian sea. Peacham, Poetry. 
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princedom (prins’dum), η. 


prince 

Christmas prince. See Christmas.— Grand prince, or 
err prince. (qa) A title of various rulers or princes in 

ssia. See grand duke (b), under grand. (b) A title of 
the emperor of Austria (as Grand Prince of Transylvania). 
—Merchant prince. See merchant.— Prince bishop, 
formerly, a ruler who was at once the bishop of a diocese 
(or other spiritual ruler) and a sovereign prince; espe- 
cially, such a prince and prelate of the German empire; 
also, in Montenegro, the chief ruler, or vladika, who was 
at the same time the head of the national church. 


The eldest of these three persons was no other than 
Massalski, the Prince-bishop of Wilna in Lithuania. 
Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 2. 


Prince consort. See consortl.— Prince Elector, one of 
the electors of the former German empire.— Prince im- 
erial, the eldest son of an emperor.— Prince of Peace, 
he Messiah ; Christ. 
For unto us a childis born: . . . and his name shall be 
called . . . The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. Isa, ix. 6, 


Prince of the Captivity, the title assumed by the head 
of the Mesopotamian community of the Jews subsequent 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Those (Jews] of the East were ruled by the Prince of the 
Captivity, who had his seat at Bagdad, which they called 
Babylon; and those of the West under the Patriarch of 
the West, who had his seat at Tiberias. The Prince of the 
Captivity was a secular ruler, and pretended to be a de- 
scendant of the royal house of David; the Patriarch of the 
West was an ecclesiastical ruler, of the sacerdotal tribe of 
Levi. The first Prince of the Captivity that we hear of was 
Huna, about the year 220. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 176. 


Prince of the senate. See princeps senatus, under prin- 
ceps.— Prince of this world, in Scrip., Satan. 


Now shall the prince of this world be cast out. 

John xii, 31. 
Prince of Wales, in England, a title given to the eldest 
son of the sovereign and heir apparent to the throne. The 
title is created in every case, and not hereditary. Ed- 
ward II. was the first to hold it.— Prince of Wales’s fea- 
thers. See feather.— Prince President, a title given to 
Prince Louis Napoleon while he was presidentof the French 
republic, 1848-52.— Prince royal, the eldest son of a king 


or queen; the heir apparent.— Prince Rupert’s drop. . 


Same as detonating bulb (which see, under detonating).— 
Prince’s metal, mixture, etc. See metal, etc.—The 
prince of darkness. See darkness.=Syn. 1-4. Prince, 
King, Sovereign, Monarch, Emperor. Prince has a narrow 
and a broad meaning. It may indicate a son of the sov- 
ereign, or the grade of prescriptive rank next to that of the 
sovereign, or it may be a general word for king, etc., as of- 
ten in Shakspere. A country not large enough to be ruled 
by aking may be ruled by a prince, as some of the states of 
Germany, and Montenegro. Sovereign is an impressive but 
somewhat general term, being applicable to a king or an 
emperor, and expressing a high degree of power and digni- 
ty. Monarch expresses the fact of ruling alone, and there- 
fore is generally, though not necessarily, applied to one 
ruling autocratically and with splendid state, with similar 
figurative use. Emperor is sometimes affected, asa grander 
word than king, and seems to express more of absolute 
rule, but there have been kings of all degrees of abso- 
lutism and grandeur. Historically, emperor is especially 
associated with military command. 


prince (prins), v. 7.; pret. and pp. princed, ppr. 


princing. [< prince, n.] To play the prince; 
put ona stately arrogance: with a complemen- 
tary it. 
Nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 85. 


princeage (prin’saj), . [< prince + -age.] The 


body of prinees. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 
[< prince + -dom.] 
1. The rank, estate, or jurisdiction of a prince. 
Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed was from princedome soverayne. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., II. x. 44. 
After that God against him war proclaim’d, 
And Satan princedom of the earth had claim’d. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
2. Same as principality, 5. 
Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 320. 
princehood (prins’hid), ». [ς prince + -hood.] 
The quality or rank of a prince. 


Promysyng and behightyng by the faith of hys body 
and worde of his princehode. Hall, Hen. VI., an. 4. 


A Prince might feel that he must maintain the principle 
which underlies his princehood. 
New York Semi-weekly Tribune, Nov. 16, 1886. 
Princeite (prin’sit), n. [< Prince (see def.) + 
-ite2.| A follower of Henry James Prince, who 
founded an association called Agapemone. See 
Agapemone. _ 
princekin (prins’kin), ». [< prince + -kin.] A 
young or little prince; a petty or inferior prince. 
The princekins of private life, who are flattered and wor- 
shipped. Thackeray, Newcomes, liii. 
princeless (prins’les), a. [< prince + -less.] 
Without a prince. 
This country is Princeless—I mean, affords no Royal 
natives. Fuller, Worthies, ITI. 38. 
princelet (prins’let), 1. [< prince + -let.] Same 
as princekin. 
German princelets might sell their country piecemeal to 
French or Russian. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxii. 


princelike (prins’lik), a. 


princeliness (prins’li-nes), 0. 


princeling (prins’ling), n. 
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[< prince + like2.] 
Befitting a prince; like a prince. 
I euer set my fotestepps fre, 
Princelike, where none had gone, 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Ep., To Meecenas. 


The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 293. 

The quality of 
being princely. 
[< prince + -ling1.] 
Same as princekin. 

The struggle in his own country has entirely deprived 


him of revenues as great as any forfeited by their Italian 
princelings. Disraeli, Lothair, xlix. (Davies.) 
princely (prins’li), α. [= D. prinselijk = G. 
prinzlich = Dan. prindselig; as prince + -ly1.] 
1. Pertaining or belonging to a prince ; having 
the rank of a prince; regal. 
In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee. .. . 
Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely name. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 599. 
Princely dignities, 
And powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones. 
Milton, Ῥ. L,, i,.359. 
2. Resembling a prince; princelike; having 
the appearance or manner of one high-born; 
stately; magnanimous; noble, 
He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 
Princely in both, Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 16. 


What sovereign was ever more princely in pardoning in- 
juries, in conquering enemies, in extending the dominions 
and the renown of his people? 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 


She gazed upon the man 
Of princely bearing, tho’ in bonds. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
3. Befitting a prince; munificent; magnificent; 
regal: as, a princely gift; a princely banquet; a 
princely fortune. 

There also my Lord did condole the Death of the late 
Queen, that Duke’s Grandmother, and he received very 
princely Entertainment. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 5. 
=Syn. 2. August, imperial.— 3, Bounteous. 

princely (prins’li), adv. [< princely, a.] In a 
prineelike manner; royally. 

Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer? .. . 
Belike then my appetite was not princely got. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 12. 
princeps (prin’seps), @.and. [L.., first, chief, 
prince: see prince.} I, a. First; original; 
hence, specifically, earliest printed; belonging 
to the first edition. 
The princeps copy, clad in blue and gold. 
J. Ferriar, Bibliomania, 1. 6. 

ΤΙ. .; pl. principes (prin’si-péz). 1. One 
who is first or chief; a chief; specifically, in 
early Teut. hist., a chief judicial officer or leader 
in a pagus or other division. Attached to him 
was a body of attendants called the comitatus. 

Over each of their local divisions or pagi, at their own 
pleasure and on a plan which in their eyes was a prudent 
one, a single princeps or chieftain presided. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 22. 
2. That which is first, foremost, original, or 
principal; especially, the first or original edi- 
tion of a book: short for princeps edition, or 
editio princeps.—8. [cap.] [NL.] In eniom., a 
genus of lepidopterous insects. Hiibner, 1806. 
—Princeps cervicis, a large branch of the occipital ar- 
tery descending the neck to supply the trapezius, and anas- 
tomosing with the superficialis colli, vertebral, and supe- 
rior intercostal arteries.—Princeps pollicis, a branch 
of the radial, at the beginning of the deep palmar arch, 
supplying the integument of the palmar surface of the 
thumb.— Princeps senatus, in ancient Rome, the sen- 


ator first called in the roll of senators. He was usually of 
consular and censorian dignity. 

prince’s-feather (prin’sez-ferH’ér), π. 1. A 
plant, Amaranthus hybridus. It is a showy gar- 
den annual from tropical America, sometimes 6 feet 
tall, bearing thick crowded spikes of small red flowers, 
the uppermost spike much longer and interrupted. The 
name sometimes extends to other species of the genus. 
Also Prince-of-W ales’s-feather. 


2. A taller garden annual, Polygonum orientale, 
in England called tall persicaria, bearing slen- 
der spikes on curving branches. .Also called 
ragged-satlor. 

prince’s-pine (prin’sez-pin), n. See pinel. 

princess (prin’ses), ». [< ME. princesse = D. 

* prinses = G. prinzesse, prinzess = Sw. prinsessa 
= Dan. prinsesse, < OF. (and F.) princesse (= 
Pr. princessa = Sp. princesa = Pg. princeza = 
It. principessa), < ML. *principissa, princess 
(found only as an abstract noun, principality, 
principate), fem. of L. princeps, prince: see 
prince.|. 1. A female sovereign; a woman of 
princely rank. 

How doth the city sit solitary, . . . she that was great 


among the nations, and a princess among the provinces! 
Lam. i, 1. 


So excellent a princess as the present queen. Swift. 


principal 


2. The daughter of a sovereign; a female mem- 
ber of a royal family: in this sense a title of 
courtesy. Compare prince, 4. 


I'll tell you who they were, this female pair, 
Lest they should seem princesses in disguise. 
Byron, Don Juan, ii. 124. 


Their Majesties, the Prince of Wales, and the three eld- 
est princesses went to the Chapel Royal. 
Thackeray, Four Georges, George the Second. 


3. The consort of a prince: as, the Princess of 
Wales. 


Duke Victor [the hereditary prince] was fifty years of 
age, and his princess . . . was scarce three-and-twenty. 
Thackeray, Barry Lyndon, x. 
Such apparel as might well beseem 
His [Geraint’s] princess, or indeed the stately Queen. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


4. A size of roofing-slate 24 inches long by 14 
inches wide. Compare duchess, 2.—Princess 
royal, the eldest daughter of a king or queen. 
princesse (prin-ses’), a. [< F. princesse, prin- 
cess: see princess.| In dressmaking, noting the 
form and style of a long gown for women, made 
in one continuous piece without drapery, and 


fitting closely.— Demi-princesse, a gown of which a 
part only, as the back, is in one piece from top to bottom. 

princessly (prin’ses-li), a. [< princess + -ly1.] 
Princess-like; having the air or the pretensions 
of a princess. Byron. [Rare.] 


The busy old tarpaulin uncle I make but my ambassa- 
dor to Queen Annabella Howe, to engage her (for example- 
sake to her princessly daughter) to join in their cause. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 186. (Davies.) 


princewood (prins’wid), ». A light-veined 
brown West Indian wood, the product of Cor- 
dia gerascanthoides and Hamelia ventricosa— 
the latter also called Spanish elm. 
princified (prin’si-fid), a. [< prince + -i-fy + 
ον Imitating a prince; ridiculously digni- 
ed. 
The English girls . . . laughed at the princijied airs 
which she gave herself from a very early age. 
Thackeray, Virginians, v. 


principal (prin’si-pal), a. andn. [« ME. prin- 
cipal, prynsipall, < OF. (and F.) principal = Sp. 
Pg. principal = It. principale, ς L. principalis, 
first, original, chief,< princeps (-cip-), first, chief: 
see prince.} I, a. 1. Chief; highest in rank, 
authority, value, orimportance; most considera- 
ble; main; first: as, the principal officers of a 
government; the principal points in an argu- 
ment; the principal products of a country. 


It is to large to vse at masse, but they use it in adhorn- 
ynge the aulter at pryncypall tymes. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom. 
Prov. iv. 7. 


The principal men of the army meeting one evening at 
the tent of Sextus Tarquinius. Shak., Lucrece, Arg. 


Character is but one, though a principal, source of in- 
terest among several that are employed by the drama and 
the novel. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 298. 


2+. Of or pertaining to a prince; princely. 

He, . . . by the great goodwill our Prince bears him, 
may soon obtain the use of his name and credit, which 
hath a principal sway, not only in his own Arcadia, but in 
all these countries of Peloponnesus. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Center of principal curvature. See center!.— Princi- 
pal axis, in conic sections, the axis which passes through 
the two foci; in the μα the diameter passing through 
the focus.— Principal brace, See bracel.— Principal 
cells. See cell.— Principal challenge. See challenge, 
9.—Principal chord, a chord to a surface perpendicu- 
lar to the plane through the middle points of all parallel 
chords.— Principal close, in music, same as perfect ca- 
dence (which see, under cadence).— Principal end. See 
end.— Principal Factory Act. See Factory Acts, under 
Jfactory.—Principal focus. See focus, 1.—Principal 
form, function, -at-arms, part. See the nouns. 
—Principal points. See point!.— Principal post, the 
corner-post of a timber- framed house.— Principal prop- 
osition, a self-evident and undemonstrable maxim of 
proof.— Principal rafter. See vafter.— Principal ray, 
that ray which passes perp endicularly from the spectator’s 
eye to the perspective plane or picture.—Principal 
screw ofinertia, See inertia.— Principal section, in 
optics, any plane passing through the optical axis of a crys- 
tal.— Principal subject or theme, in music, one of the 
chief subjects of a movement in sonata form, as opposed 
to a subordinate theme.— Principal tangent conic. See 
conic.— Principal value of a function, the one real 
value. Thus, the logarithm of a real quantity is a real 
quantity plus N times an imaginary quantity, and the 
value given by putting N = 0 is the principal vaiue.— 
The principal axes of inertia, of stress. See azis1. 
“a 1, Leading, great, capital, cardinal, supreme, 

. n. 1, A chief or head; one who takes a 
leading part; one primarily concerned in an 
action, and not an auxiliary, accessory, assis- 
tant, or agent: as, the principals in a duel. 


Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction 
subdivideth, prove principals, Bacon, Faction. 


It is devised that the Duke of Gloucester as Principal, 
and other Lords that crossed the King’s Courses, should 
be invited to a Supper in London, and there be murthered. 

Baker, Chronicles, p, 142. 


principal 

We engaged in this war as principals, when we ought to 

have acted only as auxiliaries. 
Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 

I thought you might be the young principal of a first- 
rate firm, George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxiii. 
2. A governor or presiding officer; one who is 
chief in authority. Specifically, the head of an insti- 
tution of learning: a title used (α) in colleges or universi- 
ties in Scotland, Canada, and other parts of the British em- 
pire; (0) in certain colleges (Brasenose, Jesus, etc.) and 
halls at Oxford; (c) in the public and in many private 
secondary schools in the United States; (d) in certain 
higher institutions of learning in the British empire. ἳ 
3. In law: (a) A person who, being sui juris, 
and competent to do an act on his own account, 
employs another person to do it; the person 
from whom an agent’s authority is derived. 
Compare master, 2. , 

The agent simply undertakes to execute a commission 
in the market; in that market he acts as though he were 
the principal. Nineteenth Century, XX V1. 845. 


(09) A per for whom another becomes surety ; 
one who is liable for a debt in the first instance. 
(c) In testamentary and administration law, 
the corpus or capital of the estate, in contradis- 
tinction to the income. Thus, under a gift of the in- 
come of stock to A for life, and on A’s death the stock to 
B, it is often a contested question whether a stock divi- 
dend, as distinguished from a money dividend, is income 
or principal. (6) In criminal law, the actor in the 
commission of a crime } @ person concerned in 
the commission of a crime, whether he directly 
commits the act constituting the offense or in- 
stigates or aids and abets in its commission. 
A principal in the first degree is the absolute perpetrator 
of the act which constitutes the crime, whether he does it 
with his own hand or by the hand of an innocent third 
person, the third person being ignorant of the character 
of the act perpetrated. A principal in the second degree is 
a person who, without actually participating in the act 
itself, is present, aiding and encouraging the person who 
commits the act. See accessory. 


And before the coroner of Coventre, up on the sygth of 
the bodyes, ther ben endited, as prynsipall for the deth of 
Richard Stafford, Syr Robert Harcourt and the ij. men 
that ben dede. Paston Letters, I. 74. 


7 the Common Lawe, the accessoryes cannot be pro- 
ceeded agaynst till the principall receave his tryall. 
: Spenser, State of Ireland. 
4. In com., money bearing interest; a capi- 
tal sum lent on interest, due as a debt or used 
as a fund: so called in distinction to interest or 
profits. 
Shall I not have barely my principal ? 
hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 342. 
5. In organ-building, a stop of the open diapa- 
son group, usually giving tones an octave above 
the pitch of the digitals used, like the octave. 
Such a stop is commonly the one in which the tempera- 
ment is first set in tuning, and from which other stops are 


tuned. In Germany the ο diapason is called the prin- 
cipal, and the octave is called the octave principal. 


6. A musical instrument used in old orchestral 
music, especially that of Handel—a variety 
of trumpet, probably having a larger tube than 
the ordinary tromba.—'7. In music: (a) The 
subject of a fugue: opposed to answer. (b) A 
soloist or other leading performer.—8. Same 
as principal rafter. See rafter. 
Our lodgings . . . shook as the earth did quake; 


The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all-to topple. Shak., Pericles, iii, 2. 16. 


Thirty principals, made of great masts, being forty feet 
in length apiece, standing upright. 
Stow (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 477). 


9. In the fine arts, the chief motive in a work 
of art, to which the rest are to be subordinate; 
also, an original painting or other work of art. 

Another pretty piece of painting I saw, on which there 
was a great wager laid by young Pinkney and me whether 
it was a principal or a copy. Pepys, Diary, May 19, 1660. 
10. One of the turrets or pinnacles of wax- 
work and tapers with which the posts and cen- 
ter of a hearse were formerly crowned. Oxford 
Glossary. | 


From these uprights fof a hearse of lights], technically 


called principals, as well as from the ribs which spanned 
the top and kept the whole together, sprouted out hun- 
dreds of gilt metal branches for wax tapers. 


Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 496. 


111. An important personal belonging; an 
heirloom. ° 


And also that my best horse shall be my principal [to be 
led at the funeral], without any armour or man armed, ac- 
cording to the custom of mean people. 

Test. Vetust., p. 75. (Halliwell.) 

In the district of Archenfield, near the Welsh border, the 
house and lands were divided between the sons on their 
father’s death, but certain principals passed to the eldest 
as heirlooms, such as the best table and bed. 

Encyc. Brit., XTX. 733. 


121. In ornith. , one of the primaries. 


A bird whose principals be scarce grown out. 
Spenser, Epist. to Maister Harvey. 
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rincipality (prin-si-pal’i-ti), n.; pl. principal- 
ον Piz) κ ME. principalite, ς OF. μήνα, 
palité, also prineipauté, F. principauté = Sp. 
principalidad = Pg. principalidade = It. princi- 
palita, < Li. principalita(t-)s, the first place, pre- 
eminence, ς principalis, first, chief: see princi- 
pal.|. 1+. Thestate or condition of being prin- 
cipal or superior; priority or privilege; prerog- 
ative; predominance; preéminence, 
In hevyn {πουν hast a principalite 


Off worship and honowre. 
Political Poems, ete. (ed. Furnivall), p. 145. 


Charge him to go with her thro’ all the courts of Greece, 
and with the challenge now made to give her beauty the 
principality over all other. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Moistenesse in aire houldes principality, 
And heat is secundarie quality. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. Β.), p. 117. 


If any mystery, rite, or sacrament be effective of an 
spiritual blessings, then this is much more, as having the 
prerogative and illustrious principality above everything 
else, Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, i. § 3. 
2. The authority of a prince; sovereignty; su- 
preme power. 

Nothing was given to King Henry. . . but only the bare 
name of aking; for all other absolute power of principal- 
itye he had in himselfe before derived from many former 
kings. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


The Bishops of Rome and Alexandria, who beyond their 
Priestly bounds now long agoe had stept into principality. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii 
3. The territory of a prince, or the country 
which gives title to a prince: as, the princi- 
pality of Wales; the principality of Montene- 
gro. 
The principality is composed of two countries, Neucha- 
tel and Valengin. J. Adams, Works, IV. 374. 
The isle of Elba is given him [Napoleon] as his prinei- 
pality, with an annual revenue of two million francs, 
chargeable to France. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 410. 


The Danubian Principalities took their destiny into 
their own hands. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 148. 
4, A prince; one invested with sovereignty. 


Let her be a principality 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. — 

hak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 152. 

5. pl. An order of angels. It was the seventh 

order in the celestial hierarchy of Dionysius. 
See hierarchy. 

For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 

principalities, against powers, .. . against spiritual wick- 

edness in high places. _ Eph. vi. 12. 


In the assembly next upstood 
Nisroch, of principalities the prime. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 447. 

Danubian principalities. See Danubian. ae 
principally (prin’si-pal-i), adv. In the princi- 
pal or chief place; above all; chiefly: as, he 

was principally concerned about this. 

Whereof the Aqueduct made by the Emperour Valen- 


tinian, and retaining his name, doth principally challeng 
remembrance. Sandys, Travailes, p. 26. 


They wholly mistake the nature of criticism who think 


its business is principally to find fault. Dryden. 
principalness (prin’si-pal-nes), ». The state 

of being principal or chief. 
[ς princi- 


principalship (prin’si-pal-ship), 1. 
pal + -ship. 
cipal, 

principate (prin’si-pat), π. [= OF. principe, 
princie, F. principat = Pr. principat = Sp. Pg. 
principado = It. principato, ς L. principatus, the 
first place, preéminence, < princeps (-cip-), first, 
chief: see prince.] 1. The first or supreme 
place; primacy. 

They proudely denye that the Romane churche obteyn- 
eth the principate and preeminent autoritie of all other. 
R. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 315). 

Of these words the sense is plain and obvious, that it be 
understood that under two metaphors the principate of 
the whole church was promised. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. (Latham.) 


2. A principality. 
All monarchies and best knowen Common weales or 


netpates, 
ir Η. Gilbert, Queen Elizabethes Achademy (Β. E. T. 8.), 
[extra ser., VITI. i. 3. 
The Liukiu [7. e., Loochoo Islands]. . . constituted until 
lately a separate principate or Han. 
J. J. Rein, Japan, p. 7. 
94. Same as principality, 5. 
Which are called of Saint Paule principates and powers, 
lordes of the world. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1609, an. 1555. 


principes, ». Plural of princeps. 

principia (prin-sip’i-i), π. pl. Π.., pl. of prin- 
cipitum, a beginning: see principle.] First prin- 
ciples; elements. The word is most used as the con- 
tracted title of the “Philosophie Naturalis Principia Ma- 


thematica” of Newton; it is also used in the titles of ele- 
mentary books, as ‘‘ Principia Latina,” etc. 


The position or office of a prin- 


principle 

principial (prin-sip’i-al),a. [<L. principialis, 
that is from the beginning, < principium, a be- 
ginning: see principle.} Elementary; initial. 
Lacon. 

principiant (prin-sip’i-ant), a. and n. 
principian(t-)s, ppr. of principiare, begin to 
speak, begin, < L. principiuwm, beginning: see 
principle.} 1. a. Relating to principles or be- 
ginnings. 

Certain and known idolatry, or any other sort of practi- 
cal impiety withits principiant doctrine, may be punished 
corporally. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 375. 

ΤΙ. n. A beginner; a tyro. 

Do you think that I have not wit to distinguish a prin- 
cipiant in vice from a graduate? 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, iii. 4. 

principiate (prin-sip’i-at), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 

principiated, ppr. principiating. [ς LL. princi- 

iatus, pp. of principiare, begin to speak, begin, 

principium, beginning: see principle.| To 
begin; set in motion; initiate. 

It imports the things or effects principiated or effected 
by the intelligent active principle. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
principiatet (prin-sip’i-at), a. [< LL. principi- 
atus, pp.: see the verb.] Primitive; original. 

Our eyes, that see other things, see not themselves; and 


those principiate foundations of knowledge are themselves 
unknown. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


[< LL. 


’ principiation (prin-sip-i-a’shon), ». [ς princip- 


iate + -ἴοι.] Analysis; reduction to constit- 
uent.or elemental parts. 

The separating of any metal into his original, or materia 
prima, or element, or call them what you will; which work 
we will call principiation. Bacon, Physiological Remains. 

principium (prin-sip’i-um), ».; pl. principia 
(-8).. [L., beginning: see principle.] One of 
four solemn argumentations formerly held by 
every sententiary bachelor in theology, one 
upon each of the four books of Peter Lom- 


κατ ‘‘Sentences.” 


principle (prin’si-pl), n. [With unorig. J (as 
also in participle, syllable), < OF. (and F.) prin- 
cipe = Sp. Pg. It. principio, ς L. principium, a 
beginning, ς princeps (-cip-), first: see prince.] 
1+. Beginning; commencement. 
He gan to burne in rage, and friese in feare, 
Doubting sad end of principle unsound. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 2 
2. Cause, in the widest sense; that by which 
anything is in any way ultimately determined 
or regulated. 


The Stoics could not but think that the fiery principle 
would wear out all the rest, and at last make an end of the 
world. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 


What deep joy fills the mind of the philosopher when, 
throughout apparently inextricable confusion, he can trace 
some great Principle that governs all events, and that they 
all show forth. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 109. 


Without entering on the various meanings of the term 
Principle, which Aristotle defines, in general, that from 
whence anything exists, is produced, or is known, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is always used for that on which some- 
thing else depends; and thus both for an original law and 
for an original element. In the former case it is a regula- 
tive, in the latter a constitutive, principle. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Reid, Note A, § 5, Supplementary 
[Dissertations. 

It is only by a very careful observation . . . that we are 
able from the singular and concrete operations to enunci- 
ate precisely the general law which is the expression of 
the regulative principle. McCosh, Locke’s Theory, p. 5. 


8. An original faculty or endowment of the 
mind: as, the principle of observation and com- 
parison. 

Under this title are comprehended all those active prin- 
ciples whose direct and ultimate object is the communica- 


tion either of enjoyment or of suffering to any of our fel- 
low-creatures. D. Stewart, Moral Powers, I. 3, § 1. 


Active impulse comes under the dominion of the prinet- 
ple of habit. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 585. 


4, A truth which is evident and general; a truth 
comprehending many subordinate truths; a law 
on which others are founded, or from which oth- 
ers are derived: as, the principles of morality, 
of equity, of government, ete. In mathematical 
physics a principle commonly means a very 
widely useful theorem. 

How doth Aristotle define principles? In this manner: 
principles be true propositions, having credit of them- 
selves, and need no other proofs. 

Blundeville, Logic (1619), vi. 18. 

Doctrines . . . laid down for foundations of any science 
. . » [are] called principles. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xii. 1. 

When a man attempts to combat the principle of utility, 
it is with reasons drawn, without his being aware of it, 
from that very principle itself. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, i. 13. 

Many traces of this ancient theory [regarding the Eng- 
lish common law as existing somewhere in the form of a 
symmetrical body of express rules, adjusted to definite 
principles) remain in the language of our judgments and 
forensic arguments, and among them we may perhaps 





principle 


place the singular use of the word principle in the sense 
of alegal proposition elicited from the precedents by com- 
parison and induction. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 335. 


5. That which is professed or accepted as a 
law of action or a rule of conduct; one of the 
fundamental doctrines or tenets of a system: 
as, the principles of the Stoics or of the Epi- 
cureans; hence, aright rule of conduct; in gen- 
eral, equity; uprightness: as, a man of prin- 
ciple. 


If I had a thousand sons, the first humane principle I 
would teach them should be to forswear thin potations, 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 133. 


They dissolved themselves and turned Seekers, keeping 
that one principle, That every one should have liberty to 
worship God according to the light of their own con- 
sciences. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 154. 


In all governments truly republican, men are nothing 
— principle is everything. 

D, Webster, Speech at Salem, Mass., Aug. 7, 1834. 

The party whose principles afforded him [James II.] no 

guarantee would be attached to him by interest. The 

party whose interests he attacked would be restrained 

from insurrection by principle. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


The man of principle —that is, the man who, without 
any flourish of trumpets, titles of lordship, or train of 
guards, without any notice of his action abroad, expect- 
ing none, takes in solitude the right step uniformly, on 
his private choice, and disdaining consequences— does 
not yield, in my imagination, to any man. 

Emerson, War. 


6. In chem.: (a) A component part; an ele- 
ment: as, the constituent principles of bodies. 
(b) A substance on the presence of which cer- 
tain qualities, common to a number of bodies, 
depend. See proximate principles, under prox- 
imate. 


Confinement to a single alimentary principle, or to any 
one class of them alone, is sure to be followed by disease. 
Huzley and Youmans, Physiol, § 429. 


7. In patent law, a law of nature, or a general 
property of matter, a rule of abstract science. 


George Ticknor Curtis. A principle is not patentable, 
although a process for utilizing a principle may be. Com- 
pare process. 


It is very difficult to distinguish it {the specification of 
the hot-blast furnace for throwing hot air into a furnace in- 
stead of coal, thereby increasing the intensity of the heat] 
from the specification of a patent for a principle, and this 
at first created in the minds of the court much difficulty ; 
but, after full consideration, we think that the plaintiff 
does not merely claim a principle, but a machine embody- 
ing a principle, and a very valuable one. We think the 
case must be considered as if, the principle being well 
known, the plaintiff had first invented a mode of applying 
it by a mechanical apparatus to furnaces, and his inven- 
tion then consists in this—by interposing a receptacle for 
heated air between the blowing apparatus and the fur- 
nace. Baron Parke, 8 Meeson & W., 306. 


Aprinciple of human nature, a law of action in human 
beings; a constitutional propensity common to the human 
species.— Archimedean principle, See Archimedean.— 
Bitter principles, commutative principle, constitu- 
tive principles. See the adjectives. Carnot’s princi- 
ple, a highly important principle of the theory of heat— 
namely, that the work done by an engine is proportional 
to the amount of heat used multiplied into the fall of tem- 
perature of that heat in the action of the engine. In the 
mechanical theory of heat, this principle is transformed 
into the second law of thermodynamics, It was discov- 
ered in 1824 by Sadi Carnot (1796-1832), son of the great 
war-minister Carnot.—D’Alembert’s principle, an im- 
portant principle of mechanics, to the effect that the 
forces impressed upon a mechanical system may be re- 
solved into forces balancing one another perpendicular to 
the motions of the particles and of forces whose direct 
effects would be to make the particles move as they do 
rove.— Declination of principles. See declination.— 
Dirichlet’s (or Dirichletian) principle, a certain im- 
portant proposition concerning the equation 
o2P° = a2P 0 


0a? Oy” 


Distributive principle. See distributive.— Doppler’s 
princiys, in acoustics, the phenomenon that, when a 
sound-hody is rapidly approaching the ear, the pitch of the 
sound is raised, because more sound-waves reach the ear 
per second, and conversely if the sounding body recedes. 
This principle is also applied in optics, and the rapidity 
of relative approach or recession of the earth and some of 
the fixed stars has heen deduced from it, by the change 
in the character of the light(as to wave-length), as shown by 
the spectroscope.—Extractive principle. Same as ez- 
tract,4.—First principle, one of the most general prin- 
ciples, not deducible from others.—Fruitful principle. 
See fruitful.— General principle, See general.—-Helm- 
holtz’s principle, the proposition (enunciated by Helm- 
holtz, a German physicist, born 1821) that if any source of 
light or of sound situated at any point will by the interven- 
tion of any system of reflectors or lenses produce any given 
intensity of illumination or of sound at any second point, 
then the same source being placed atthesecond pointwould 
produce the same intensity of radiation at the first point. — 
Heterogeneous principle, heteronymous principles, 
immanent principle. See the adjectives.— Huygens’s 
principle, the proposition (enunciated by Christian Huy- 
gens in 1678) that any disturbance due to waves in any part 
of a medium at any instant is that due to the superposi- 
tion of all the disturbances reaching it at that instant 
from the neighboring parts of the medium.— Hypostatic 
principle, a chemical element.— Material principle. 
See material.—Organic principles. Same as proximate 
winciples (which see, under prozximate).— Principle of 
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areas, in dynam., the proposition that, if all the external 
forces acting upon a moving system are directed toward 
an axis, the rotation-area for that axis will be described 
with a uniform motion.— Principle of causality. See law 
of causation, under causation.— Principle of certainty, 
of coincidence. See certainty, coincidence.— Principle 
of conservation of number, in geom., the proposition 
that, if there is a finite number of figures of a given gen- 
eral description subject to certain conditions, then this 
number remains, if finite, of the same value, however the 
general description be specialized. For example, if we 
wish to know how many lines can cut four given lines, we 
take four special lines, say two cutting one another and 
two others cutting one another. Then there are evident- 
ly just two lines—namely the one through the two points 
of intersection and the one common to the planes of the 
two pairs — which cut all the four lines; and consequently 
the same will be true in all cases where the number re- 
mains finite.x— Principle of contradiction. Seecontra- 
diction.— Principle ef correspondence, in geom., the 
principle that, if the points on a line have an m to n cor- 
respondence with one another, there are m+ points 
which correspond to themselves. There is alsoan extension 
to the plane.— Principle of duality, of homogeneity, 
of identity. See duality, etc.—Principle of least ac- 
tion, of least constraint. See action, constraint.— Prin- 
ciple of similitude, in dynam., proposition 32 of section 
7 of the Second Book of Newton’s ‘‘Principia,” namely 
that, if two systems are geometrically similar, and have 
their corresponding masses proportional, and begin to 
move in the same way, in proportional times, they will 
continue to move in the same way, provided the forces are 
proportional to the masses and the linear dimensions, and 
are inversely as the squares of the times.— Principle of 
sufficientreason. See veason.— Principle of the arith- 
metical mean, the proposition that the mean of differ- 
ent results of direct observation of a quantity is the best 
way of combining them.— Principle of the composition 
of rotations, See rotation.— Principle of the inclined 
plane, in mech., same as principle of the parallelogram 
of forces (which see, under force1).— Principle of the 
last multiplier, a certain principle used in the solu- 
tion of dynamical equations.— Principle of the lever, 
in mech., same as Archimedean principle (a) (which see, 
under Archimedean).— Principle of the parallelogram 
of forces. See force!.—Principle of translation, in 
math., the theorem that all the invariantive properties 
of a ternary form can be represented by the vanishing 
of invariants and the identical vanishing of covariants, 
contravariants, or mixed forms.—Frinciple of virtual 
velocities, See velocity.—Reductive, regulative, etc., 
principle. See the adjectives.—§Short-haul princi- 
Dle, the principle that the charge for carrying freight 
should not be higher for a shorter than for a longer 
distance. See dong haul, under long1.—The currency 
principle. See currency.—The principle of excluded 
middle or third. See middle.—Transcendental prin- 
ciple. See transcendental.=$yn. 5, Principle, Rule, 
Precept. ‘There are no two words in the English lan- 
guage used so confusedly one for the other as the words 
rule and principle. . . . You can make avrule ; you cannot 
make a principle; you can lay down a rule; you cannot, 
properly speaking, lay down a principle. It is laid down 
for you. You can establish a rule; you cannot, properly 
speaking, establish a principle. You can only declare it. 
Rules are within, your power, principles are not. Yet the 
mass of mankind use the words as if they had exactly simi- 
lar meanings, and choose one or the other as may best 
suit the rhythm of the sentence.” (Helps.) Α principle 
lies back of both rules and precepts; it is a general truth, 
needing interpretation and application to particular cases, 
From a principle we may deduce rules that we lay impera- 
tively upon ourselves or upon others who are under our 
authority, and precepts that we lay upon those who look 
to us for instruction. Itis a principle that “the Sabbath 
was made for man”; details as to the observance of the 
Sabbath would be not principles, but ruies, maxims, or 
precepts. See aphorisin. 


Christianity is a spirit, not a law; it is a set of princi- 
ples, not a set of rules. . . . Christianity consists of prin- 
ciples, but the application of those principles is left to 
every man's individual conscience. 

F. W. Robertson, Sermons, Marriage and Celibacy. 


Nations pay little regard to rules and maxims calculated 
in their very nature to run counter to the necessities of 
society. A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 26. 


Teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 264. 


principle (prin’si-pl), v. t.; pret. and pp. prin- 
cipled, ppr. principling. [< principle, π.]. . To 
establish or fix in certain principles; impress 
with any tenet or belief, whether good or ill: 
used chiefly in the past participle. 
Well did thir Disciples manifest themselves to bee no 
better principl’d then thir Teachers, Milton, Hist. Eng,, iii. 


A parliament so principled will sink 
All antient schools of empire in disgrace. : 
Young, On Public Affairs. 


We replied, we hoped he would distinguish and make a 
difference between the guilty and the innocent, and be- 
tween those who were principled for fighting and those 
who were principled against it, which we were, and had 
been always known to be so. 

T. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 263. 


princockt (pring’kok), ». [Also princox, prime- 

cock, ete.; < prim, prime, + cocki,] A coxcomb; 
a conceited person. 

Your proud university princox thinkes he is a man of 


such merit the world cannot sufficiently endow him with 
preferment. Returne from Parnassus, iii. 2. 


A caualier of the first feather, a princockes, . . . all to 
be frenchified in his souldiour’s sute. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 52. 


prinker (pring’kér), η. 


ικα (pring’kl), n. 
4 


prinpriddle (prin’prid’1),. π. 


print 


And thon, yong Princox, Puppet as thou art, 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kingling’s Part 
Vpon so rich a stage. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 

princod (prin’kod), ». [ς ‘print + codl.] A 

pincushion; figuratively, a short thick-set wo- 
man. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

princum} (pring’kum), ». [An arbitrary var. 
of prink, simulating a L. form. Cf. prinkum- 
prankum.] A seruple; a nice or affected no- 
tion. 

My behaviour may not yoke 
With the nice princums of that folk. 
D’Urfey, Colin’s Walk, i. (Davies.) 

prine (prin), . (Cf. print.] Same as pick, 5. 

pringlet (pring’gl), x. A small silver coin, of 
about the value of a penny, formerly current 
in Seotland and in the northern parts of Eng- 
land. Halliwell. 

Pringlea (pring’glé-ii), η. [NL. (J. D. Hooker, 
1847), named after Sir John Pringle (1707-82), a 
British physician and natural philosopher.] A 
genus of plants of the family Brassicacez, tribe 
Thelypodiex, marked by its fruit, an oblong 
one-celled silicle, containing very many cordate 
seeds with their outer coat prolonged into a 
short beak, and by its growth from a thick root- 
stock with ample and compactly imbrieated 
leaves. The only species, P. antiscorbutica, is a cabbage- 
like plant of Kerguelen Land, valuable as a yb ees 9 of 
scurvy. The thick round rootstock lies on the ground for 
3 or 4 feet, and bears a single large ball of leaves which 
are loose and green outside, and form a dense white mass 
within. The flower-stalk grows out from below the head 
of leaves, and reaches 2 or 8 feet in height. An essential 


oil pervading the plant gives it a taste resembling a com- 
bination of mustard and cress. 


Prinia (prin’i-i), ». [NL. (Horsfield, 1820), < 
Javanese prinya, a native name.] A genus of 
grass-warblers or Cisticole, having a graduated 
tail of only ten rectrices and a long stout bill. 
The numerous species range through the Ethiopian and 
Indian regions. P. familiaris of Java and Sumatra is the 
type. Also called Daseocharis and Drymoipus. 

prink! (pringk), ο. i. [< ME. *prinken, preyn- 
ken, origin obscure.] To give a wink; wink. 

[Obs. or dial.] 


Thanne Conscience curteisliche a contenaunce he made, 
And preynte vpon Pacience to preie me to be stille. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 112. 


prink? (pringk), ο. [A weaker form of prank, to 
which it is related as clink to clank, ete.: see 
prank. Cf. prick, v.,in like sense.] I, intrans. 
1. To prank; dress for show; adorn one’s self. 
Or womans wil (perhappes) 
Enflamde hir haughtie harte 
To get more grace by crummes of cost, 
And princke it out hir parte. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 93. 
They who prink, and pamper the Body, and neglect the 
Soul are like one who, having a Nightingale in his House, 
is more fond of the Wicker Cage than of the Bird. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 21. 
Hold a good wager she was every day longer prinking 
in the glass than you was. Jane Collier. 


2. To strut; put on pompous airs; be preten- 
tious or forward. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 
II. trans. To deck; adorn; dress ostenta- 
tiously or fantastically. 
She prink’d hersell and prinn’d hersell, 
By the ae light of the moon, 
The Young Tumlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 118). 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 303. 
Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink thyself gay. 
Scott, Monastery, xxiv. 
Tt is . . . a most perilous seduction for a popular poet 
like Burns to prink the unadorned simplicity of his plough- 
man’s Muse with the glittering spangles and curious lace- 
work of a highly polished literary style. 
Prof. Blackie, Lang. and Lit. of Scottish Highlands, iii. 


One who prinks; one 
who dresses with much Gare. 


prinkle (pring’k!), v.7.; pret. and pp. prinkled, 


ppr. prinkling. (Appar. a nasalized form of 
prickle.| ‘To tingle or prickle. [Scotch.] 
~My blude ran prinklin’ through my veins, . . . 
As I beheld my dear, O. 
Hogg, Mountain Bard, p. 200. (Jamieson.) 


The coalfish. [Loeal, 


prinkum-prankum (pring ‘kum -prang’ kum), 


n. ΓΑ redupl. of prink2 or prank, simulating a 
L. form. Cf. princum.] A kind of dance. 
What dance? 
No wanton jig, I hope; no dance is lawful 
But Prinkum-Prankum ! 
Randolph, Muses Looking-glass, v. 1. (Davies.) 
The long-tailed 


titmouse, Acredula rosea. _[Cornwall, Eng.] 


print (print), ο, [< ME. *printen, prenten, preen- 


ten, print (= D. prenten, imprint, = MLG. pren- 


print 
ten, print, write, =Sw. prenta, write German 
letters, = Dan. prente, print), by apheresis from 
emprinten, enprinten, impress, imprint: see im- 
print, v. Cf. late OF. printer, press. See print, 
n.| I, trans 1. To press upon or into (some- 

thing); impress; imprint. 

In that Roche is prented the forme of his Body. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 62. 


Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth. 
Shak., Hen. V., i., Prol., 1. 27. 
The murdred face lies printed in the mud. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 116. 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. ' 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, 1xxix. 
2. To mark by pressing something upon; leave 
an imprint upon; as, to print butter. 
On his fiery steed betimes he rode, 


That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 46. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
Gray, Elegy (omitted stanza). 


Where olives overhead 
Print the blue sky with twig and leaf. 
Browning, Old Pictures in Florence. 
3. To make or form by pressure or impression 
of any kind; fashion or shape out by stamping, 
indentation, or delineation in general. [Obso- 
lete or archaic in many applications. } 


That god coueiteth nat the coygne that Crist hym-self 
Piers 


prentede. Plowman (C), xvii. 80. 
Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh, . . . nor 
print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. 28. 


Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 1. 75. 
Do not study 
To print more wounds (for that were tyranny) 
Upon a heart that is pierc’d through already. 


Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 2. | 


Specifically —4. To stamp by direct pressure, 
as from the face of types, plates, or blocks cov- 
ered with ink or pigments; impress with trans- 
ferred characters or delineations by the exer- 
tion of force, as with a press or some other me- 
chanical ageney: as, to print a ream of paper; 
to print calico; to print pottery. 

“Ve-ye-yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his face very 


hard with the Beggar’s Petition in printed calico [a figured 
cotton handkerchief]. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, iv. 


But as for the cook, and as for that clever and willing 
lass, Maggie— well, I’ve bought each o’ them a printed 
cotton gown. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, viii. 
5. To copy by pressure; take an impression or 
impressions from or of: as, to print a form of 
type; to print an engraved plate or block; to 
print a pattern on paper, or on calico or some 
other fabric.—6,. To make a copy or copies of 
by impression; produce by or issue from the 
press; put into print, as for publication: as, to 
print a book or a newspaper, an essay or a ser- 
mon; to print a picture. 

In books, not authors, curious is my Lord; . .. 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 136. 


I... sought a Poet, roosted near the skies, . . . 
Said nothing like his works was ever printed. 
Burns, Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle on nen ——. 
ght. 
7. To cause to be printed; obtain the printing 
or publication of; publish. 
Some said, “John, print it,” others said, ‘‘ Not so.” 
Some said, ‘*It might do good,” others said, ‘‘ No.” 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, Apology. 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’, faith, he'll prent it. 
Burns, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 
8+. To form letters; write. 


The higest lessoun that man may lere... 
Is playnli printed in Poulis booke. 
Hymns to Virgin (1430) (E. E, T. Β.), p. 114. 
Loo! sir, this is a periurye 
To prente vndir penne. York Plays, p. 222. 
9. To form by imitation of printed characters; 
write in the style of print: as, the child has 
learned to print the letters of the alphabet.— 
10. To record, describe, or characterize in 
print as. 
My safest way were to print myself a coward, with a 


discovery how I came by my credit, and clapit upon every 
post. Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iii. 2. 
Men.. 


Must now be named and printed Hereticks. 
Milton, Forcers of Conscience. 
11. In photog.: (a) Το make a positive picture 
from (a negative) by contact. (b) To produce, 
as a positive from a negative, by transmitted 
light, as by the agency of a lens in an enlarg- 


ing-camera.—Printed carpet. See carpet.— Printed 
printed crockery, porcelain or glazed pottery 
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decorated with transfer-printing.— Printed goo 
coes figured by printing from blocks or rollers.— 
ware, aterm applied to porcelain, queen’s-ware, etc. , deco- 
rated with printed designs. 


II. intrans. 1. To use or practise the art of 
taking impressions in a press.— 2. To produce 
books or any form of printed work by means of 
a press; specifically, to publish books or writ- 
ings. 

Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 
Pope, Imit, of Horace, IT. i, 100. 
3. To form imitations of printed characters; 
write in the style of print: as, the child can 
print, but has not learned to write yet. 
print (print), ». [< ME. *print, prynt, printe, 
prente, preente, preynte (= MD. print, D. prent, 
print = MLG. prente = Dan. prent), ς OF. 
preinte, prainte, impression, print, by apheresis 
from empreinte, impression, print: see imprint, 
nm. Cf. print,v.] 1. A mark made by impres- 
sion; any line, character, figure, or indentation 
made by the pressure of one body or thing on an- 
other; hence, figuratively, a mark, vestige, 
impression of any kind; a stamp. 

Your yeen hathe sette the prynt which that I feele 

Withynne myne herte, 

Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p.. 69. 


cali- 
ted 


print-broker (print’bro’kér), n. 


printing 

(6) In stock: said of a book of which copies can be had of 
the publisher. Compare out of print. (ct) In a formal 
method; with exactness; in a precise and perfect man- 
ner; to perfection. 

P. jun. Fits my ruff well? 

Lin. In print. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 

He must speak in print, walk in print, eat and drink in 
int. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 699. (Latham.) 


pri 

Jeypore print, a square of cotton cloth printed with an 
elaborate design in colors from small separate blocks. 
These squares are used as hangings and also for garments ; 
they are of different sizes, sometimes as much as8 or 9 feet 
square.— Mezzotint print, in photog. See mezzotint.— 
Out of print, no longer in stock: said of a book of which 
copies can no longer be supplied by its publisher.— Solar 


print. See solar. 
print (print),a. [<print,n.] Clear and bright. 
[ Prov. Eng. ] 
A broker in 


Halliwell. 
printed goods or figured calico. [Local, Eng. ] 


These are the print-brokers, who sell “ gown-pieces” to 
the hawkers or street-traders. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 414. 


or print-cloth (print’kléth), ». Cotton cloth woven 


and finished suitably for printing. 


Cloth of the kind called print-cloth, . . . which when 
printed becomes calico. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VIII. 480. 


Except I shall. . . put my finger into the print of the Print-cutter (print’kut’ér),. A plain or a me- 


nails, . . . I will not believe. John xx. 25. 


As when a seal in wax impression makes, 
The print therein, but not itself, it leaves. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xiii. 


Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age. Tennyson, Maud, i 
2. Printed matter for reading; the state of be- 
ing printed; character or style of printing, or 
size of the printed letters: as, to put a work 
into print; clear or blurred print. 
Item, a Boke in preente off the Pleye off the [Chess]. 
Paston Letters, III. 300. 


The small Geneva print referred to, we apprehend, was 
the type used in the common copies of the Geneva trans- 
lation of the Bible. Craik. 


A literary man— with a wooden leg —and all print is 
open to him. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, I. v. 
There has been established such an intimate association 
between truth and print upon paper that much of the rey- 
erence given to the one gathers round the other. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 389. 
3+. An imprint; an edition. 

When these two pryntes (there were of them bothe 
aboute v. thousand bokis printed) were al soulde more 
then a twelue moneth ασοο [ὲ. e., before February, 1534] 
Tind({ale} was pricked forthe to take the testament in 
hande to print it and correcke it. 

eorge Joy, Apology to Tyndale (1535). (Arber.) 
4. A printed publication, more especially a 
newspaper or other periodical. 


What I have known 
Shall be as public as a print. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 


The prints, about three days after, were filled with the 
same terms. Addison. 
5. A printed picture or design; an impression 
from engraved wood or metal taken in ink or 
other colored medium upon paper or any other 
suitable material. 

That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved, 


Has choicest prints by famous hands engraved. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 38. 


Conrad ab Uffenbach, a learned German, recreated his 
mind, after severe studies, with a collection of prints of 
eminent persons, methodically arranged. 

1. D’ Israeli, Curios. of Lit., 1. 91. 
6. Printed calico; a piece or length of cotton 
cloth stamped with designs: as, striped, black, 
colored, or figured prints.—'7. (a) An impres- 
sion of something having comparatively slight 
relief, such as to reproduce in reverse all the 
parts of the original. Hence, by extension— 
(b) A east or impression from such a first im- 
pression, which reproduces exactly the original. 
—8,. A pattern or device produced by stamping, 
as upon the surface of a piece of plate; hence, 
apparently by extension, the boss at the bot- 
tom of mazers and other vessels of the middle 
ages or later times, upon which are engraved or 
otherwise represented the arms of the owner 
or donor, or some other device.—9, Something 
bearing a figure or design to be impressed by 
stamping; a figured stamp: as, a butter-print. 
Specifically —(a@) A mold for coin. Halliwell. (0) In iron- 


working, a swage; a mold sunk in metal from which an 
impression is taken. 


10. In photog., a positive picture made from a 
negative.— Cotton prints. See cottonl.—In print. 
(a) In aprinted form; issued from the press; published 
also, in a printed and published work, | 
I love a ballad in print o’ life, for then we are sure they 
are true. hak., W. T., iv. 4, 264. 
Margaret Fuller, less attractive in print than in conver- 
sation, did her part as a contributor as well as editor. 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 


* printer (prin’tér), 2. 


print-field (print’féld), η. 


print-holder (print’hol’dér), n. 


chanical knife, such as a small knife-edged 
wheel mounted in a handle, for cutting photo- 
graphic prints to shape and size. The prints 
are usually cut ona piece of glass, by means of 
a rule or a caliber of glass of the required size. 
1. One who prints, im- 
presses, or stamps by impression; a person 
whose business it is to produce copies or 
superficial transfers of anything by pressure, 
as in a press or the like, or by the agency of 
light on a sensitized surface, asin photography: 
usually distinguished, when not specific (def. 
2), by an adjunct: as, a lithographic printer ; 
a plate-printer ; a calico-printer.—2, A person 
who practises or carries on the business of 
typographical printing; one who understands 
the mechanical process of producing printed 
matter for reading; specifically, as used of 
workmen, a compositor, or one who manipu- 
lates the types.—3. One who sells what he 
prints or procures the printing of; hence, a 
publisher of books or of a periodical. The early 
printers were generally also publishers, producing works 
on their own account; and the word printer long retained 
this extended meaning. Thus, most of the letters of Junius 
were addressed ‘‘To the Printer of the Public Advertiser” 


—the printer, Woodfall, being its proprietor, editor, and 
publisher. {Now nearly obsolete. ] 


Learning hath gained most by those books by which the 
printers have lost. Fuller, Books. 


4, A telegraphic instrument which makes rec- 
ords in printed characters; a telegraphic print- 
ing instrument. 


Edison’s various devices in his old stock printer have 
formed the basis of all later variations on that sort of in- 
strument, Harper's Mag., LX XX. 432. 


Mechanical printer, a type-writer.— Motor printer. 
See motor.— Printers’ Bible a Bible printed prior to 
1702, mentioned by Cotton Mather as containing the 
word printers in place of princes in Ps. cxix. 161: “ Print- 
ers have persecuted me without a cause.” — Printer’s 
devil, See devil.—Printer’s flower, an ornamental de- 
sign at the end of a printed book; a tail-piece.— Printer’s 
imprint, See imprint, 2.— Printers’ ink, See printing- 
ink.— Printer’s mark, an engraved device, sometimes 
8 monogram or a rebus, used by printers as a trade-mark. 
— Printers’ ream, or printing ream, the ordinary 
ream of 480 sheets, to which 14 quires are added as an al- 
lowance for waste in printing, making 516 sheets: some- 
times, but improperly, called a perfect ream. [Eng.]— 
Printers’ roller. See inking-roller.— Printers’ varnish, 
a varnish made of nut- or linseed-oil, black resin, and dry 
brown soap.— Public printer, an official of the United 
States government who has charge of the government 
printing-office at Washington.=Syn. Compositor, Printer. 
Before the introduction of aren presses both pressmen 
and compositors were called printers; but these classes 
are now nearlyalways distinct, and the term printer more 
especially, but less appropriately, designates the latter. 


printery (prin’tér-i), .; pl. printeries (-iz). 


[< print + -ery.) 1. An establishment for the 
printing of calico or the like.—2, A printing- 
office. [Rare.] 

A print-works; an 
establishment for printing and bleaching eali- 
coes. 

1. A small 
frame, standing like an easel by means of a sup- 
port at the back, used to hold a photograph oran 
engraving.—2. In photog., any device for hold- 


> ying a print flat, or in a desired position. 
printing (prin’ting), ». 


[Verbal n. of print, v.] 


1. In general,the art or process of making copies 
or superficial transfers by impression; the re- 

roduction of designs, characters, ete., on an 
impressible surface by means of an ink or a pig- 





ener 


printing 


ment (generally oily) applied to the solid sur- 
face on which they are engraved or otherwise 


formed. This sense is used specifically in typography 
of the actual taking of impressions by the operation of 
a press; in other uses, it is generally accompanied by 
some descriptive term; and in typography itself different 
methods are discriminated, as type, letterpress, or stereo- 
type printing, color-printing, etc. Type or stereotype 
printing is done from a surface in high relief; litho- 
graphic printing, from the surface of a flat stone; copper- 
plate printing, from inked lines engraved below the sur- 
face of a flat plate of copper or steel. The art of printing 
with ink from blocks of wood was practised in China at 
an early undetermined date. Silk and linen fabrics were 
printed from engraved hand-stamps in Europe in the 
twelfth century; playing-cards and prints of images were 
impressed on paper in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Calico-printing, oilcloth-printing, and carpet- 
printing are also distinct arts, each requiring specially 
made inks and machinery. Printing for the blind, in let- 
ters embossed in relief, is the only form of printing done 
without ink. 
2. The art or process of producing printed mat- 
ter for reading (including illustrations, ete.) by 
composition and imposition of types, and their 
subjection when inked to pressure upon pa- 
per in a printing-press; the typographie art; 
typography in the fullest sense. Although docu- 
ments of a much earlier date exist, which show strong 
evidence of having been printed in some manner analogous 
to the modern practice, the history of printing properly 
begins with the first use of movable molded types, and is 
accredited to Gutenberg, with the aid of Schoeffer and 
Fust, of Mainz in Germany, in which city appeared the 
first book with an authenticated (written) date, 1456. 
Gutenberg’s invention, however, is disputed in favor of 
his contemporary Coster, of Haarlem in Holland, from 
whom the former is said to have derived the process. 
Improvements have since been made in the speed of 
type-making and in the methods of type-setting, but 
there has been no radical change in their theory or pro- 
cess. The simple screw hand-press first used for print- 
ing from types received no considerable improvement 
before 1800. Since that date many inventions have been 
made in printing-machinery, and the collateral arts of 
stereotyping and electrotyping have been developed. 
_ Machines that print from 5,000 to 50,000 copies an hour 
are to be found in many large cities, The earliest Italian 
copperplate-print is by Maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of 
Florence (1452). Lithography was invented by Aloys 
Senefelder, of Munich, about 1796; he made prints in 
1798, and received a patent in 1800. Typography, also 
known as letterpress printing, obtains its greatest advan- 
tage from the mobility of its types of metal, which can be 
repeatedly used in endless combinations. Type-printing 
machinery permits the use, along with types, of engrav- 
ings on wood, or of stereotype or electrotype plates. In 
all other kinds of printing, the use of an engraved de- 
sign in a new combination is not practicable; it can be 
used only in its first state. Printing comprises two dis- 
tinct trades— composition, or the art of arranging types, 
and presswork, or the art of getting impressions from com- 
posed types. See compositor, pressmanl, and printer, 2. 
3. In photog., the act or art of obtaining a 
positive photographic picture from a negative, 
or a picture in which the lights and shades are 
true to nature from one in which they are re- 


versed. When based upon the properties of a - 


salt of silver, such printing is called sélver- 
rinting, and similarly with other salts.—4. 
ceram., the art of decorating pottery by 
means of transfers, either by paper printed 
with mineral colors or by sheets of gelatin 


printed in oil. By the first plan, the paper is pressed, 
printed side down, on the ware to make the transfer, 
afterward removed by softening in water. By the othe 


plan, the gelatin film or bat simply transfers the oil {οί ... suivxe 
the ware, when it can be removed and used again, the oil- printing-press (prin’ting-pres), n. 


print being then dusted with mineral colors. 
5. Advertising-bills, posters, dodgers, window- 
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inches. See printing-press. 
provided with flat beds for the types, which are impressed 
by flat platens. Favorite styles of platen-machines for 
book-work are the Adams press of America and the Albion 
press of England ; for job-work, the Gordon press of Amer- 
ica and the Cropper press of England. Cylinder-machines 
are provided with flat sliding bed-plates for the type-forms, 
which at intervals are impressed by a rotating cylinder. 
(See cylinder-press.) Rotary machines are provided with 
cylinders on the curved surface of which the types or 
plates are fixed, and which are impressed by another rotat- 
ing cylinder. Most forms of platen- and cylinder-machines 
receive, by hand-feeding, cut sheets of paper which are 
delivered printed usually on one side only, and not folded. 
Some forms of cylinder-machines are provided with two 
cylinders for printing a sheet on both sides or in two 
colors. 'Web-machines (so called because they use paper 
in a web-roll, which may be two or more miles long) are 
provided with cylinders on the curved surface of which 
the plates are fastened, and which are impressed by other 
cylinders on both sides. All of these machines are com- 
plex and have an apparatus for cutting and folding 
sheets and pasting in supplementary single or double 
leaves, and are largely used for printing daily newspapers. 
Their performance varies, according to the size of the 
sheet and other conditions, from 5,000 to 70,000 copies 
an hour. Nicholson of England received a patent for a 
cylinder printing-machine in 1790, but his invention was 
never perfected. Koenig and Bauer in 1811 did the first 
practical work on their machine, which in 1814 was used 
to print the London “Times.” Early forms of cylinder- 


Platen-machines are 
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Hand-press. 

a, frame; 4, bed, containing a four-page form, c,; @, platen; 6, 
bar that moves compound lever; 7, compound lever; 6, platen- 
springs; 4, one of two ribs on which the bed slides on its way to 
the platen; 7, rounce, with handle, attached to girths that pull the 
bed to and from the platen; 4, tympan, with its drawer; /, frisket. 


printing, as in different colors at the same time. The 
prevalent style of job-presses, for the printing of cards 
and small sheets, has the type secured to a bed-plate 
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Rotary Electrotype Web-perfecting Press and Folder, with Cover and Insert-feeding and Wire-stapling Devices, 


machines have been largely improved by Napier of 
London and Hoe of New York. The web-machine was 
introduced in 1853, and has received many improvements 
from Applegath of London, Marinoni of Paris, Hoe of 
y ew Y Or and others.—Cradle printing-machine. 
ee cradle. 


printing-office (prin’ting-of’is), n. «Απ office 


where typographic printing is done. 


- printing-paper (prin’ting-pa’pér), n. See pa- 


A machine 
for taking impressions from an inked surface 
upon paper. A press that prints from stone is always 


bills, and the like. [Theat. slang.]—Anastatic specified as a lithographic press; a press that prints 


rinting. See anastatic.— Artificial or artistic print- 
tar. See artificial.— Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
. See bureau.—Chromatic printing. See chro- 
πο Lishosra pine printing. See lithography.— 
Logographic printing, prigting with types bearing 
whole words or syllables. See logography.— Natural 
printing, the taking of an impression from an etched 
plate as it comes from the bath, for the purpose of show- 
ing its exact state. See also nature-printing.—Poly- 
chrome printing. See polychrome.—Solar printing, 
in photog., the process or operation of printing or enlarg- 
ing from a negative by the use of the solar camera, See 
copying camera, under camera. 
printing-body (prin’ting-bod’i), n. A piece of 
ceramic ware ready for printing. 
printing-frame (prin’ting-fram), n. In photog., 
a quadrangular frame in which sensitized pa- 
per is placed beneath a negative held firmly in 
position and exposed to the direct rays of light. 
Also called pressure-frame and press. 
printing-house (prin’ting-hous), ». A house 
or office where letterpress printing is done. 
printing-ink (prin’ting-ingk), n. Ink used in 
typographical printing. Its composition, gen- 
erally speaking, is linseed-oil boiled to a var- 
x nish, with coloring matter added to it. 
printing-machine (prin’ ting-ma-shén’), n. 
An apparatus for printing from types or 
typographic forms, more rapidly than can be 
done upon the hand press. Made in many 
forms to print sheets from 3 by 5 to 44 by 64 
956 


which stands vertically, and the platen hs to and 
from it on a rocking shaft, or is brought to it by means 
of a side-lever. They are often worked by a treadle, and 
hence are also called treadle-presses. Their prototype is 
the Gordon press, invented by George P. Gordon in 1850. 
— Chromatic pointe re See chromatic.— Cop- 
| sR ag printing-press, a roller-press used in printing 
Tom plates engraved or etched in sunken lines. The 
original form, still in use, was invented in 1545. Itcon- 
sists of a bed moving on roJlers and supporting the plate 
which is to be printed from. The requisite pressure is 
obtained by means of a roller above the bed, having a 
vertical adjustment by means of screws attached to its 
journal-boxes. The bed is rolled forward to bring the 
plate and the sheet upon which the drawing is to be 
transferred beneath the pressing-roll, The pressure is 





High-speed Two-revolution Cylinder-press. 


from etched or engraved copperplates, as a copperplate- 
press. Presses for typographic printing are broadly divided 
into three classes —hand-presses, job-presses, and power- 
presses, Those of the last class are treated under printing- 
machine. The early hand-press was largely of wood. A 
stone was provided as a bed for the form of types, and iron 
for minor pieces only. Impression was made by the direct 
action of a screw on the platen or pressing surface, which 
covered only one half of the bed-plate of stone. The first 
adopted improvement was that of Stanhope of England, 
who in 1798 made a hand-press entirely of iron, with a 
platen that fully covered the bed-plate. Many improve- 
ments have followed. The hand-presses now preferred 
are those in which impression is given by compound 
levers, and the descent and return of the platen are con- 
trolled by coiled springs instead of the screw. Presses 
of various forms have been devised for special kinds of 


printing-type (prin’ting-tip), n. 


adjusted by means of the screws, and the roll turned by 
a lever-arm attached to its axis, causing the plate and its 
bed to roll forward beneath it, so as to subject the whole 
surface of the plate and the sheet which covers it to its 
action.—Multicolor printing-press, a chromatic print- 
ing-press for printing simultaneously in bands or stripes 
of different colors: distinguished from a chromolitho- 
graphic press, which prints in overlaid colors by succes- 
sive operations. 


printing-telegraph μη δν é-graf), n. 


Any form of automatic self-recording tele- 
graph, as the ‘‘ticker” of a stock-reporting 
telegraph. See telegraph. 

Letterpress- 


type. See type, 


printing-wheel 


printing-wheel (prin’ting-hwél), ». A wheel 
having letters or figures on its periphery, used 
in paging- or numbering-machines, or in ticket- 
printing machines. 
printless (print’les), a. [< print + -less.] Without 
@ print. (@) Receiving or bearing no print or impression. 
Lighting on the printiless verdure. 
Keats, Lamia, i. 
Free as air, o’er printiess sands we march. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 

(0) Making no print or impression. 


Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 897. 


With golden undulations such as greet 
The printless summer-sandals of the moon, 
Lowell, Bon Voyage! 
print-room (print’rém),. Anapartment con- 
taining a collection of prints or engravings. 
print-seller (print’sel’ér), m. One who sells 
prints or engravings. 
Any prinisellers who have folios of old drawings or fac- 
similes of them. uskin, Elem. of Drawing, ii. 
print-shop (print’shop), ». Ashop where prints 
or engravings are sold. 
I picked up in a print-shop the other day some superb 


views of the suburbs of Chowringhee. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 309. 


print-works (print’wérks), n. sing. and pl. An 


establishment where machine- or block-print- | 


ing is carried on; a place for printing calicoes 

or paper-hangings. 
There were for many years extensive calico print-works 
at Primrose, but these are now converted into paper-mills, 
Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 21. 

Priodon (pri’6-don), π. [NL.] Same as Pri- 
onodon. 

Priodontes (pri-0-don’téz),m. [NL.] Sameas 
Prionodon. 

Prion (pri’on), ». [NL. (Lacépéde, 1800-1), 
< Gr. πρίων, a saw, ς πρίειν, saw.) A genus of 
Procellariide, having the bill expanded and 
strongly beset along the cutting edges with 
lamelle like the teeth of a saw; the saw-billed 

etrels. P. vittata is a blue-and-white petrel 
inhabiting southern seas. Also Pachyptila. 

Ῥτίοποθας (pri-0’né-é), πα. pl. [NL., ς Prion + 
-cx.) A section of Procellariine established 
by Coues in 1866, having the bill lamellate, and 
containing the genera Prion, Pseudoprion, and 
Halobena; the saw-billed petrels. 

Prionide (pri-on’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1819),< NL. Prion + -idz.] A family of longi- 
corn beeties, typified by the genus Prionus, re- 
lated to the Cerambycide, having the sides of 
the prothorax sharply delineated and often ser- 
rate or spinous. 

Prionidus (pri-6-ni’dus), η. [NL. (Uhler, 1886), 
< Gr. πρίων, a saw, + εἶδος, form.) A genus of 
reduvioid bugs, re- ο 
απο Prionotus of 

aporte, 1833, which 
is preoccupied in ich- 
thyology. — It includes 
many strange tropical and 
semi-tropical forms, as P. 
cristatus, the wheel-bug, 
useful in destroying wil- 
low-slugs and many other 
noxious insects. | 

Prionine (pri-0-ni’- 
né),n.pl. [NL.,< Pri- 
on + -ine.| The Pri- 
onide as a subfamily 
of Cerambycide, dis- 
tinguished by the 
margined prothorax 
and the connate la- 
brum. The species are 
of large size and of brown 
or black color, and some 
of them are the longest 
beetles known. They strid- 

ulate by rubbing the hind femora against the edge of the 
elytra. Prionus imbricornis is a common North American 
species. Orthosoma cylindricum is also a striking exam- 
le of this group. It is found in the West Indies and all 
hrough North America, feeding in the larva state in de- 
* caying stumps of oak, walnut, pine, and hemlock. 


Prionites (pri-0-ni’téz),n. [«NL., < Gr. πρίων, 
a saw: see Prion.] In ornith., a genus of mot- 
mots: same as Momotus. TIiliger, 1811. 

Prionitidze (pri-6-nit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pri- 
onites + -idz.| Same as Momotide. Bona- 


αγία, 1849. 

Prionitine (pri’6-ni-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < Pri- 
onites + -inz.] Same as Momotine, 1. Caba- 
wis, 1847. , 

Prioniturus (pri’6-ni-tii’rus), πα. [NL. (Wag- 
ler, 1830), < Prionites + Gr. οὐρά, tail.] A ge- 
nus of Psittacidz, having the central rectrices 





Orthosoma cylindricumt, one of 
_ the Prioninz. (Natural size.) 


Prionium (pri-6’ni-um), 2. 


4.734 


spatulate, as in the motmots of the genus Pri- 
onites (or Momotus), whence the name; the 
racket-tailed parrakeets. Several species in- 





Racket-tailed Parrakeet (Prioxtturus discurus). 


habit Celebes and the Philippines, as P. pla- 
turus, P. discurus, and P. spatuliger. 

[NL. (E. Meyer, 
1832), so called in allusion to the sharply saw- 
toothed leaves; < Gr. πρίων, a saw.] A genus 
of monocotyledonous plants of the family Jun- 
cacez and tribe Hujuncez. It is distinguished from 
Juncus, the rushes, which it closely resembles in struc- 
ture, by the three-celled ovary with afew seeds in the 
lower half of each cell, the large club-shaped embryo, and 
the three separate styles. The only species, P. serratum, 
is a native of South Africa, known as palmet or palmiet, 
and palmite. See palmite. 


Prionodesmacea (pri’6-n6-des-ma’sé-%), . pl. 


[NL., < Gr. πρίωνια, saw, + δεσμός, band, liga- 
ἴατο.] An order or group of bivalve shells 
with the hinge primitively transversely pli- 
eated or prionodont. It includes the Nucula- 


cea, Arcacea, Trigoniacea, Naiadacea, and Mono- prior (pri’or), 10. 


myaria. 


Prionodon (pri-on’6-don),”. [NL.,< Gr. zpiev, 


a saw, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.) In ροδῖ., 


a generic name variously used. (a) In mammal.: 
(1) The emended form of Priodon or Priodontes, a ge- 
nus of giant armadillos of South America, the only spe- 
cies of which is the kabalassou, P. gigas. (2) A genus of 
Malayan viverrine quadrupeds of the subfamily Priono-. 
dontine, containing such as P. gracilis, which is white 
with broad black crossbands; the linsangs. This genus 
was founded by Horsfield in 1823. See cut under delun- 
dung. (6) In ichth., a genus of sharks or subgenus of 
Carcharias or Carcharinus. Same as *Prionace, 


) prionodont (pri-on’6-dont), a. and.n. [< Gr. 


πρίων, aw Saw, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E, tooth.] 1. 
a. Having teeth set like a saw; having ser- 


rated teeth. Specifically —(a) Having very numerous 
teeth, 20 or 25 above and below on each side, as an arma- 
dillo of the genus Prionodon. (0) Having the tubercular 
molars reduced to one on each side above and below, as a 
civet-cat of the genus Prionodon. (8) In coneh., trans- 
versely plicated, as the hinge of the Prionodesmacea. 


11. Αα. 1. Anarmadillo of the subfamily Pri- 
onodontine.—2. A linsang of the subfamily 
Prionodontine. 

Prionodontinez (pri-on’5-don-ti’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Prionodon (-odont-) + -inz.] 1. A sub- 
family of Viverridz, named from the genus Prio- 
nodon of Horsfield, having the body slender and 
elongate, and the tubercular molars reduced to 
one above and below on each side ; the linsangs. 
—2. ASouth American subfamily of Dasypodi- 
dz, having from 20 to 25 teeth above and below 
on each side, a greater number than in any other 
land-animal; the kabalassous, grand tatous, or 
giant armadillos. It is named from the genus 
Prionodon (emended from Priodon or Priodontes 
of Ε', Cuvier). 

prionodontine (pri-on-6-don’tin),a.andn. [< 
prionodont + -inel.} Same as prionodont. 

Prionurus (pri-d-ni’rus),». [NL. (Ehrenberg, 
1829), < Gr. πρίων, a saw, + οὐρά, tail.] 1. A 
genus of scorpions: same as Androctonus of the 
same author and date.— 2. In ichth., a genus 


xot acanthuroid fishes. 


Prionus (pri’6-nus),n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1762), < 
Gr. πρίων,α saw.}] A genus of large longicorn 
beetles, of the broad-bodied series of Ceramby- 
cid, typical of the family Prionidz, having the 
antennz imbricated or pectinated in the male. 
It is wide-spread and has about 30 species, of which 9 in- 


priorate (pri’or-at), 2. 


prioress (pri’or-es), 7. 


prioress 


habit North America, P. laticollis and P. imbricornis being 
among the commonest of the latter. The larve of both of 
these feed upon the roots of the grape. VP. coriartus is 
European. Ρ. brevicornis is destructive to orchard and 





Prionus imbricornis, male. (Natural size.) 


other trees in North America. P. cervicornis is a South 
American staghorn beetle, whose larve are eaten by the 
natives. See also cut under Phytophaga. 


prior (pri’or), a. [< L. prior (neut. prius), for- 
mer, earlier, previous (pl. priores, forefathers, 
ancestors, the ancients), superior, better, used 
as the comparative of primus, first: see prime, 
and ef. pristine.]_ 1. Preceding, as in the order 
of time, of thought, of origin, of dignity, or of 
importance; in /aw, senior in point of time: as, 
a prior and a junior incumbrance. 

Sche seyde thou semyste a man of honour, 


And therfore thou schalt be pryowre. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 110. (Halliwell.) 

The thought is always prior to the fact ; all the facts of 
history preexist in the mind as laws. Emerson, History. 
2. Previous: used adverbially, followed by to, 
like previous. See previous, a. 

At the close of the Republican era, and prior to the re- 
construction of society under the Emperors, skepticism 
had widely spread. 

G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 138. 

What I propose to dois merely to consider alittle Burke’s 
life prior to his obtaining a seat in Parliament. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 28. 
Prior Analytics of Aristotle. See analytics, 1.=Syn. 
See previous, 
[ς ME. priour, preyour = D. 
prioor = MLG. prior, prier = MHG. prior, G. 
prior = Sw. Dan. prior, < OF. priour, prieur, F. 
prieur = Sp. Pg. prior = It. priore, < ML. prior, 
a prior, lit. superior, ς L. prior, former, supe- 
rior: see prior, α.] A superior officer; a su- 
perior. Specifically —(a) Eccles., an official in the monas- 
tic orders next in dignity and rank to an abbot. Before 
the thirteenth century he seems to have been called provost 
(preepositus) or prelate (preelatus), and prior seems to have 
meant any superior or senior. If in an abbey, and an as- 
sistant of the abbot, he is called a claustral prior; if the 
superior of a priory—that is, of a monastery of lower 
than abbatial rank —he is called a conventical or conven- 
tual prior. The superiors of the houses of regular canons 
were always called priors, and the commandants of the 
priories of the military orders of St. John of Jerusalem, 
of Malta, and of the Templars were called grand priors. 
See hegumen. : 


The prior of Durham, modest as the name might sound, 
was a greater personage than most abbots. 
Rom. Cath. Dict. 


(b) Formerly, in Italy, a chief magistrate, as in the medie- 
val republic of Florence. 

The Priors of the [Florentine] Arts. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 193. 

Τη 1300 we find him { Dante] elected one of the priors of 
the city. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 10. 
=Syn. Abbot, Prior. See def. (α). : 

[= F. prieuré = Sp. 
priorato = Pg. priorado, priorato = It. priorato 
= D. prioraat = G. Sw. Dan. priorat, ς ML. 
prioratus, the office of a prior, < prior, a prior: 
see prior, n.] 1. The rank, office, or dignity of 
prior, in any sense of that word. 

Dante entered on his office as one of the priors of the 
city ; and in that priorate, he himself declared, all the ills 
and calamities of his after-years had their occasion and 
beginning. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 194. 
2. The period during which a prior holds office ; 
priorship. 

An eulogy on Walkelin, bishop of Winchester, and a Nor- 
man, who built great part of his stately cathedral, as it 
now stands, and was bishop there during Godfrey’s prior- 
ate. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Dis., ii. 
[ς ME. prioresse = D. 
priores, < OF. prioresse = Pg. prioreza = MLG. 
priorisse, priorsche, priersche, < ML. priorissa, 
a prioress, fem. of prior, prior: see prior, n.] 
A female prior, having charge of a religious 
house; a woman who is the coadjutor of and 
next in rank to an abbess. 





prioress 


Yon shrouded figure, as I guess, 
By her proud mien and flowing dress, 
Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress. 
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the king’s butler. (0) The share of merchandise taken as 
ely oe ot at sea which belongs to the crown —usually 
one tenth. 


Scott, Marmion, ii. 19. prigalt (pri’zal), n. [Also prizall; by abbr. from 


prioristic (pri-9-ris’ tik), a. 
Of or belonging to the Prior Analytics of Aris- 
totle. See posterioristic. 

priority (pri-or’i-ti), n. [< F. priorité = Sp. 
prioridad = Pg. prioridade = It. priorita, < ML. 
PI L. prior, former: see prior, a. ] 

. The state of being prior or antecedent, or 
of preceding something else: as, priority of 
birth: opposed to posteriority. 

As there is order and priority in matter, so is there in 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 345. 
2. Precedence in place or rank; the having of 
certain rights before another. 

Follow Cominius ; we must follow you ; 
Right worthy you priority. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 251. 


After his [Austin’s] decease there should be equalitie of 
honour betwixt London and Yorke, without all distinction 
of prioritie. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 156, an. 1070. 


It was our Saviour’s will that these, our four fishermen, 
should have a priority of nomination. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 48. 


Under these the scholars and pupils had their places or 
formes, with titles and priority according to their profi- 
ciency. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 5, 1641. 
3. In law, a precedence or preference, as when 
one debt is paid in priority to others, or when 
an execution is said to lose its priority by the 
neglect of the party to enforce it.—4. Apri- 
ority.=Syn. Priority, Antecedence, Precedence, Preémi- 
nence, Predominance, Preference, Superiority, Supremacy. 
Priority is the state or fact of coming first in order of 
time; what little use it has beyond this meaning is only 
a figurative extension. Antecedence is strictly priority, 
without any proper figurative use. Precedence may mean 
priority, but generally means the right to go or come 
first, the privilege of going before another: as, the ques- 
tion of precedence among sovereigns or ambassadors 
makes great trouble, because the dignity of the nations 
represented is supposed to be at stake. Preéminence 
is, figuratively, height by nature above all others, gen- 
erally in some one respect: as, the preéminence of Shak- 
spere as a dramatist. Predominance is superior and 
dovolnatiog power or influence: as, the predominance of a 
certain faction; figuratively, the predominance of light or 
shade or a particular colorinacertain picture. Preference 
is the putting forward of a person or ος choice, on the 
ground of worthiness, or on account of the taste, fancy, or 
arbitrary will of the one preferring: as, to give the prefer- 
ence to Milton over Dante. Superiority may refer to na- 
ture or to given or achieved position over others; it differs 
from supremacy as the comparative differs from the su- 
perlative degree: as, the superiority of the appearance of 
certain troops; the superiority of the dairy-products of a 
certain region; superiority to one’s circumstances; su- 
premacy on the land and supremacy on the sea do not al- 
ways go together. See previous. 

priorly (pri’or-li), adv. [< prior, a., + -ly?.] 
Antecedently. 

Whether priorly to that sera it had ever been inhabited, 
or lain till then in its chaotic state, is a question which it 
would be rash to decide. Geddes, tr. of Bible, 1., Pref. 

priorship (pri’or-ship), ». [< prior, n., + -ship.] 
The office of prior; a priorate. 


Thearchbishop, prouoked the more by that, deposed him 
from the priorship. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 214, an. 1190. 


priory (pri’or-i), πι} pl. priories (-iz). [< ME. 
priorie, < OF. priorie, prioree, prieuree (= It. 
prioria), f.,a priory (ef. ML. prioria, the office 
of a prior, a priory), a later form for OF. priore, 
prieure, < ML. prioratus, the office οἱ α prior, < 
prior, a prior: see prior, n., and ef. priorate.] 
A religious house next in dignity below an ab- 
bey, and often, but not necessarily, dependent 
upon an abbey. Its superior is called a prior 
or prioress. 

Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 


This expedition’s charge. 
Shak., K. John, i. 1, 48. 


Alien priory, a cell or small religious house dependent 
upon a large monastery in another country. 


And [the parliament] showed no reluctance to confiscate 
the property of the alien gy which Henry had restored 
in the previous year. ubbs, Const. Hist. of Eng., § 306. 
pripri (pré’pré), n. [Β. Amer.] In French 

Guiana, a marshy belt occurring immediately 
behind the mangrove or submerged belt of the 
coast. It can easily be drained and made into 
good meadow-land. 
prist,”. A Middle English form of price. Chaucer. 
prisage (pri’zaj), ~. [< OF. prisage, prizing, 

rating, valuing, < priser, estimate; in def. 2, 

rather < OF. prise, a taking: see prizel.] 1. 

A prizing; rating; valuing. Cotgrave.—2. In 

early Eng. and French law, a seizure or asserted 

right of seizure by way of exaction or requisi- 
tion for the use of the crown. More specifically— 

(a) A right which once belonged to the English crown, of 

taking two tuns of wine from every ship importing twent 

tunsor more. This by charter of Edward I. was commu 


into a duty of two shillings for every tun imported by 
merchant strangers, and called butlerage, because paid to 


[< prior + -istic.] reprisal.]. A taking; a capture. 


They complain of two ships taken on the coast of Portu- 
gal. ... They of Zeland did send unto Holl4 to let them 
know of thése prisals. 

Sir P. Sidney, quoted in Motley’s Hist. Netherlands, 
[1IT. 174, note. 
priscan (pris’kan), a. [< L. priseus, primitive, 
+ -an.] Primitive. [Rare.] 

We seem to hear in the songs and dances of the savage 
Indians the echoes of our own priscan history. | 
* Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 506. 

Priscian (prish’ian),. [So called from Pris- 
cian (LL, Priscianus), a Latin grammarian 
(about A. D. 500).] A grammarian. Compare 
the phrase to break Priscian’s head, under break. 

But thus it is when petty Priscians y 
Will needs step up to be censorians. 
Marston, Satires, iv. 104. 

Priscillianism (pri-sil’yan-izm), ». [< Priscil- 
lian-ist + -ism.j] The doctrines of the Priscil- 
lianists. | 

Priscillianist (pri-sil’yan-ist), π. [ς Priscil- 
lian or Priscilla (see defs.) + -ist.] 1. One of 
a sect, followers of Priscillian, a Spanish here- 
tic of the fourth century. The sect, which origi- 
nated in Spain, held various Gnostic and Manichean doc- 
trines. The Priscillianists considered it allowable to con- 
ceal their tenets by dissimulation; they were accused of 


gross immorality, and were severely persecuted by the 
emperor Maximus. 


2. A name given to the Montanists (see Mon- 
tanist), from their alleged prophetess Priscilla. 
prise!}, 7. and v. An obsolete form of prizel. 
prisel}, a. [ME., also pryse, pris, < OF. pris, 
taken, received, accepted, etc. (used in various 
adj. senses), pp. of prendre, take, receive, ac- 
cept: see prisel, prizel, n.andv.] Choice; ex- 
cellent; noble. 
I bid that ye buske, and no bode make; 
Pas into Payone there prise knightes dwellis, 


Doughty of dede, derfe men in Armys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2568. 


So dide wele thoo prise knyghtes in her companye, and 
also the knyghtes of the rounde table, that ne ought not 
to be for-yeten. Merlin (E. Β. T. §.), ii. 220. 


1 haue a pris presant, to plese with thi hert. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 411. 
prise?+, v. and». A variant of prize?. 
prise?, ». and v. See prize. 
priseheadt, ». [ME. prishede; < prise}, a., + 
-head.| Excellence; worthiness. 
The prishede of Parys was praisit so mekyll, 
With ferly of his fairnes, & his fre buernes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 2907. 
prisert, π. An obsolete form of prizer. 
prism (prizm), » [= F. prisme = Sp. Pg. It. 
* prisma = D. G. Sw. Dan. prisma, < LL. prisma, 
a prism (in geom.),; ς Gr. πρίσµα, a prism (in 
geom.), lit. something sawed (as a block of 
wood), also sawdust, ς πρίειν, πρίζειν, saw.] 1. 
In geom., a solid whose bases or ends 
are any similar, equivalent, and with s 
parallel plane polygons, and whose 
sides are parallelograms. Prisms are 
triangular, square, pentagonal, etc., accord- 
ing as the figures of their ends are triangles, 
squares, pentagons, etc. 

When the mirroris entirely inlaid with large 
pieces of Marble,some of which are found 
to rise above the others, or to be detached 
from them, they are forced down again with 
a quadrangular wooden prism. 

arble-W orker, § 152. 

Specifically —2. An optical instrument con- 
sisting of a transparent medium so arranged 
that the surfaces which 
receive and transmit 
light form an angle with 
each other: usually of a 
triangular form with well- 
polished sides, which 
meet in three parallel 
lines, and made of glass, 
rock-salt, or quartz, or a 
liquid, as earbon disul- 
phid, contained in a pris- 
matic receptacle formed 
of plates of glass. A ray 
of light falling wpon one of 
the sides of a prism is refracted 
(see refraction) or bent from 
its original direction at an an- 
gle depending upon its own 
wave-length, the angle of inci- 
dence, the angle of the prism, 
and the material of which the 
prism is made. This angle of 
deviation, as it is called, has a 
definite minimum (minimum deviation) value when the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of emergence. 


Triangular 
Prism. 





Glass Prism upon Adjustable 
Stand, 


prismatic 


The angle of deviation increases as the wave-length of 
the light-ray diminishes ; consequently, if a pencil of white 
light falls upon the prism, the different rays are separated 
or dispersed, and a spectrum is the result. (See spec- 
trum.) Prisms are hence used in spectrum analysis to 
decompose light, so that the rays of which it is made up 
may be examined. 


The beams that thro’ the Oriel shine 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Sleeping Palace. 


3. In crystal., a form consisting of planes, usu- 
ally four, six, eight, or twelve, which are. par- 


allel to the vertical axis. | If the planes intersect the 
lateral axes at. the assumed unit distances for the given 
species, it is called a unit prism ; otherwise it may be de- 
scribed, according to the position of the planes; as a mac- 
roprism, brachyprism, orthoprism, or clinoprism. In the 
triclinic system the form includes two planes only, and 
it is hence called a hemiprism. In the tetragonal system 
the unit prism is sometimes called a protoprism, or prism 
of the first order, and the diametral prism, whose planes 
are parallel to a lateral axis, a deuteroprism, or prism of 
the second order ; these names are also used in an analo- 
gous manner in the hexagonal system. 

4, In canals, a part of the water-space in a 
straight section of a canal, considered asa par- 
allelepiped.—5. In weaving, same as pattern-box 


(b).—Achromatic prism, a prism through which an in- 
cident beam of light is refracted intoa new direction with- 
outcolor. It consists of acombination of two prisms, made 
of two different transparent substances of unequal dis- 
persive powers, as flint-glass and crown-glass.— Amici’s 
prism, in microscopy, a form of illuminator consisting of a 
prism having one plane and two lenticular surfaces, so that 
it serves at once to concentrate the rays and to reflect them 
obliquely upon the object, It is supported upon an adjust- 
able stand.—Bisulphid prism, See bisulphid.— Diam- 
etral prism. See diametral planes, under diametral.— 
Diatom prism, a prism used as an attachment to a mi- 
croscope to give the oblique illumination favorable for 
observing very fine lines or markings, as those on the shells 
of diatoms.— Double-image prism, in optics, a prism of 
Iceland spar which yields two images of like ρα, but 
rey in planes at right angles to each other.— Equi- 

ateral ELSI a prism having equal sides, used as an at- 
tachment to a microscope to illuminate the object. It 
acts on the principle of total reflection.— Erecting prism, 
a prism placed between the two lenses of the eyepiece, 
and serving to erect the inverted image of a compound 
microscope.— Natchet’s prism. (α) 
In microscopy, an erecting prism. 
(0) A form of illuminator consisting of 
a prism with two convex surfaces, by 
which the light is brought to a focus 
upon the object.— Nicol prism, or 
nicol, a prism of Iceland spar (calcite), 
used when polarized lightis required : 
named from its inventor, William 
Nicol, of Edinburgh, who first de- 
scribed it in 1828. The common formis 
constructed from an oblong cleavage 
piece, first by grinding two new faces 
at the ends (as pp’) inclined about 68° 
to the vertical edges, and then cement- 
ing the halves together by Canada bal- 
samintheline AB. The ordinary ray 
now suffers total reflection at c, and is 
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absorbed by the blackened sides at g, 

while the extraordinary ray, polarized Vv 
with vibrations parallel to the shorter ; 
diagonal of the cross-section, emerges P P 
ate. Modified forms of the prism, ac- ν΄ 


complishing the same end, have been 
devised in recent years (often called 
nicols also), which are much shorter, 
and hence have the advantages of giv- 
ing a larger field in the microscope 
and less loss of light by η ωμά 
together with an important saving of 
the material ; one of these is the Razu- 
movsky prism.— Prism battery, a 
Leclanché battery in which a pair of 
compressed prisms, containing all the 
materials commonly used in the po- 
rous cup, is employed in place of the 


Vertical and Trans- 
verse Sections of a 
Nicol Prism. 


27’, direction of ter- 
minal face of prism ; 
AB, direction of sur- 
face by which the 
parts are cemented 
together; ὄερ, path 
of ordinary ray; 
bdef, path of ex- 
traordinary ray; vv’, 
direction of vibration 
plane in shorter dia- 
gonal of transverse 


latter.— Reversing prism, a small jSctlen 47" bein 
obtuse-angled isosceles prism(p in the pe ll diagonal, 


cut) of flint-glass, placed between the 
eye-lens of a positive eyepiece e and the eye, with its longest 
de parallel to the optical axis of the eyepiece. It inverts 
; the image viewed through 
; the eyepiece, and when it 
is made to rotate around 
the optical axis the image 
also appears to turn, so that 
any line in it can be made 
- vertical or horizontal at 
pleasure. This enables the 
observer to avoid, or to 
eliminate, certain errors of 
y en the apparent position of 
the object.— Right-angle Ρ sm, a prism attached to a 
microscope-stand to throw light upon an object. It is so 
made that it can rotate on a horizontal or vertical axis, so 
as to throw light as required.— Wenham prism, in a bi- 
nocular microscope, a quadrilateral prism used to refract 
part of the light-rays from the object up the second tube 





Reversing Prism. 
The prism can be rotated on the 
optical axis 7% 


measurement which depend 


xto its eyepiece. 
prismatic (priz-mat’ik), a. [=F . prismatique= 


Sp. prismdtico = Pg. It. prismatico, < Gr. πρίσ- 

µα(τ-), a prism: see prism.] 1, Of or pertain- 

ing to a prism; having the form of a prism. 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 


Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 
ope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 811. 


2. Separated or distributed by, or as if by, a 
transparent prism; formed by a prism; varied 


prismatic 
in color: as, a prismatic spectrum; prismatic 
colors. 


He talks of light and the prismatic hues. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 391. 


Prismatic cleavage, cleavage parallel to the planes of a 
prism.— Prismatic colors, the colors into which ordinary 
white light is decomposed by a 
prism, from the red to the violet. 
See color and spectrum.—Pris- 
maticcompass, acompass held 
in the hand when used, and so 
arranged that by means of a 
ages the graduations can 

e read off at the same time 
that the object sighted is seen 
through the sight-vane. It is 
used for taking bearings in 
sketching ground for military 
purposes, and for filling in the 
interior details of rough sur- 
veys.— Prismatic crystal, a 
crystal having a prismatic form. 
tic planes, in crys- 
tal., planes parallel to the ver- 
tical axis of the crystal.— Pris- 





Prismatic Compass. 


a, floating card beginnin 
at the N. pointand numbere 


entirely around the circle, 
ο. 
’ > 


vertical sight-vane 
matic owder. See powder. with central vertical wire ας 
prisma ical (priz -mat l- ο, prism. On applying the 


the 


kal), a. [< prismatic + 
-al.| Same as prismatic. 
prismatically (priz-mat’- 
i-kal-i), adv. In the form 
or manner of a prism; by 

means of a prism. 
What addition or decrement . . . befalls the body of 
the glass by being prismatically figured? 
* Boyle, Works, I. 556. 
prismatoid (priz’ma-toid),». [< Gr. πρίσµα(τ-), 
a prism, + εἶδος, form.] A polyhedron having 


no summits other than the ver- Toy 


tices of two parallel faces. ΤΑ 
and C are the areas of the bases of a pris- 
matoid, and B that of the section half- 
way between them, then, h being the 
altitude, August’s formula for the solid 
contents is 1 h(A + 4B + 0). : 
prismatoidal (priz-ma-toi’dal), 
a. In the form of or connected 
with a prismatoid. 
prismenchyma} (priz-meng’‘ ki- 
mi), 2. [< Gr. πρίσμα, a prism, + NL. (par)en- 
chyma.| In bot., cellular tissue in which the 
cells are of a prismatic form. 
prismoid (priz’moid), ». [<¢Gr. πρίσμα, prism, 
+ εἶδος, form.] A body that approaches to the 
form of a prism. 
prismoidai (priz-moi’dal), a [ς prismoid + 
-al.| 1. Having or relating to the form of a 
prismoid.— 2. In entom., noting long bodies 
when they have more than four faces: as, pris- 
moidal joints of the antenne. Kirby.—Pris- 
moidal formula, V = 4(B + 88), where 8 is the sec- 
tion % of a from B (Halsted, 1881). . 
prism-train (prizm’tran),. A series of prisms 
used with the spectroscope to give increased 
dispersion. See spectroscope. 
Instruments [spectroscopes] in which the prism-train is 
replaced by a diffraction-grating are still more powerful. 
C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 191. 
prismy (priz’mi),a. [< prism +-y}.] Pertain- 
ing to or like a prism; prismatic in color. 
tre irs mighty ministers 
eir wings. 
in Shelley, Denon of the World. 


} t ray showers. 
atu rege Whither Tent on the Beach. 
prison (priz’n), ». [ς ME. prison, prisoun, 
prisun, pryson, prysoun, prysun, preson, late 
AS. prisun, ς OF. prison, prisoun, prisun, a 
prison, a prisoner, Ἐ'. prison, a prison, imprison- 
ment, = Pr. preiso = Sp. prision = Pg. prisdo 
= It. prigione, a prison (ML. reflex prisio(n-), 
captivity, prison), ς L. prensio(n-), a taking, 
seizing, arresting, contr. of prehensio(n-) (found 
only in the sense of a machine for raising or 
screwing up anything, a jackscrew), < prehen- 
dere, prendere, take, seize: see prehend, and cf. 
prehension (a doublet of prison) and prize}, 
ete.] 1. A place of confinement or involun- 
tary restraint; especially, a public building 
for the confinement or safe custody of criminals 
and others committed by process of law; a jail. 
The jailor . . . thrust them into the inner prison, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. Acts xvi. 24. 


Each heart would quit its prison in the breast, 
And flow in free communion with the rest. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 610. 


eye at 6, and pope 
wire @ to bisect any ο bject, 
the division on the card co- 
inciding with the wire and 
reflected to the eye willshow 
the angle formed with the 
meridian by the object 
sighted. 


Prismatoid. 


2+. A prisoner. 
Mi lord the king was ther caugt in kene stoure, 


& gzour sone also, and are prisons bothe. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4215. 


“‘Consummatum est,” quod Cryst, and comsed forto swowe 
Pitousliche and pale as a prisoun that deyeth. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 59. 


Pris See fleet3.— Keeper of the Queen’s pris- 
rere ode: He the King's Bench, under - 
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Limits of a prison, prison bounds, jail liberties (which 
see, under San) Prison-breach or -bre. , in law, a 


breaking and going out of prison by one lawfully confined 
therein. (Bishop.) Breaking into a prison to set a pris- 
oner at large is commonly called resewe.— Prison rustic 
ashler. See ashler,3.—Rules of a prison. See rule.— 
State prison. (qa) A jail for political offenders only. (b) 
A public prison or penitentiary. [U. 8.)—To break 
prison. See to break jail, under break.—To go out of 
prison by baston. See baston, 3. 
prison (priz’n), ο. t [< ME. prisonen; < pris- 
on, πι] To shut up in a prison; restrain from 
liberty; imprison, literally or figuratively. 
Sir William Crispyn with the duke was led, 
_ Togidder prisoned. Rob. of Brunne, p. 101. 
Her tears began to turn their tide, 
Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 980. 
He groped; I arrested his wandering hand, and prisoned 
it in both mine. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 
prison-bars (priz’n-birz), n. pl. 1. The bars 
or brates of a prison; hence, whatever confines 
or restrains. 
Even through the body’s prison-bars, 
His soul possessed the sun and stars. 
D. G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona. 
2. Same as prisoners’ base (which see, under 
prisoner). 
prison-base (priz’n-bas), ». Same as prisoners’ 
base (which see, under prisoner). 
prisoner (priz’nér), ». [< ME. prisoner, pris- 
uner, prysoner, < AF’. prisuner, OF. prisonier, F. 
prisonnier (= Sp. prisionero = Pg. prisioneiro), 
a prisoner, < prison, prison: see prison.) 11. 
One who keeps a prison; a jailer. 
He bad [Joseph] ben sperd fast dun, 
And holden herde in prisun. 
An litel stund, quhile he was ther, 
So gan him luuen the prisuner, 
Genesis and Exodus (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 2042. 
2. One who is confined in a prison by legal ar- 
rest or warrant. . 
She leteth passe prisoneres and payeth for hem ofte, 
And gyueth the gailers golde. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 136. 
The High Priest and the Elders with their eloquent 
Tertullus were forced to return as they came, and leave 
St. Paul under the name of a Prisoner, but enjoying the 
conveniencies of liberty. Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT. i. 


3. A person under arrest or in custody of the 
law, whether in prison or not: as, a prisoner at 
the bar of a court. 


The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 1. 19. 


4. A captive; one taken by an enemy in war. 
He yielded on my word; 


And, as my prisoner, I restore his sword. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, iii. 4. 


5. One who or that which is deprived of liberty 
or kept in restraint. 


Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull, sullen prisoners in the body’s cage. 
Pope, ‘to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. 
If the person sent to relieve his confederate [in prison- 
ers’ base] be touched by an antagonist. before he reaches 
him, he also becomes a prisoner, and stands in equal need 
of deliverance. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 145, 
Prisoners’ bars. Same as prisoners’ base.— Prisoners’ 
base, a children’s game in which one player strives to 
touch the others as they run from one goal or base to an- 
other: when one'player is thus touched, he too stands 
between the bases and tries to touch the rest, and so on 
till all are caught, There are many other ways of playing 
the game. Also called prisoners’ bars, prison-base, an 
ison-bars.— Prisoner’s-bolt, in hev., same as shackle- 
olt.— State prisoner, one confined for a political of- 
fense.=Syn. Prisoner, Captive. See captive. 
prison-fever (priz’n-f6’vér), n. Typhus fever 
(which see, under fever!). Also called jail-fever. 
prison-house (priz’n-hous), ». A house in which 
prisoners are kept; a jail; a place of confine- 
ment. 
T am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 6. 14. 
That I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 922. 


prisonment (priz’n-ment),n- [< prison + -ment.] 
Confinement in a prison; imprisonment. 
Item, the presonment of John Porter of Blykelyng. 
Paston Letters, I. 189. 
"Tis prisonment enough to be a maid; 
But to be mew’d up too, that case is hard. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, ii. 3. 
prison-ship (priz’n-ship), n. A ship fitted up 
for receiving and detaining prisoners. 
They saw themselves melting away like slaves in a 
ison-ship. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 14. 
prison-van (priz’n-van), π. A close carriage 
for conveying prisoners. 
pristav (pris’tav),. [ς Russ. pristavit.] In 
Russia, an overseer, police official, commis- 
sioner, commissary, or inspector, 
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He was styled the grand pristaw, or great commissioner, 
and was universally known amongst the Tartar tribes by 
this title. De Quincey, Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 

I have in my possession the original report of a Russian 
police pristav, written upon a printed form. 

George Kennan, The Century, XX XVII. 893. 

Pristidz (pris’ti-dé), n. pl. [NUL., < Pristis + 
-idz.| Afamily of selachians or plagiostomous 
fishes, typified by the genus Pristis, having the 
snout enormously prolonged into a flattened 
beak, armed with a row of saw-like teeth on 
each side; the saw-fishes. (a) In Gray’s system the 
Pristidz included the Pristiophoridz. (0) In Giinther’s 
system, a family of Batoidei, including only the saw-fishes 


proper. They chiefly inhabit tropical seas. See cuts un- 
der Pristis and saw-jish, 


pristinatet (pris’ti-nat), a. [< pristine + -atel.] 
Original; pristine. 
But as it [health] hath recovered the pristinate strength, 


which thing only in all the fight it coveted, shall it incon- 
tinent be astonished? Sir 7. More, Utopia (trans.), ii. 7. 


I thynke, yea and doubt not, but your line shalbe again 
restored to the pristinate estate and degree. 
Hall, Rich. II1.,f. 13. (Hatlliwell.) 
Beside the only name of Christ, and externall contempt 
of their pristinate idolatrye, he taught them nothing atall. 
Holinshed, Chron., I., B. 3, col. 2, b. (Nares.) 
pristine (pris’tin), α. [Formerly pristin; < OF. 
pristin =Sp. pristino = Pg. It. pristino,< L. pris- 
tinus, early, original, primitive, also just past 
(of yesterday); akin to priscus, former, ancient, 
antique, and to prior, former: see prior, prime. ] 
Of or belonging to a primitive or early state or 
period; original; primitive: as, pristine inno- 
cence; the pristine manners of a people. 
Find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 52. 
Adam’s self, if now he liv’d anew, 
Could scant vnwinde the knotty snarled clew 
Of double doubts and questions intricate 
That Schools dispute about this pristin state. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
After all their labour, [they] at last return to their pris- 
tine ignorance. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxxvii. 
=Syn. Primitive, etc. See primary. 
Pristiophoride (pris’ti-d-for’i-dé), . pl. [NL., 
< Pristiophorus + -ide.] Afamily of plagiosto- 
mous fishes, typified by the genus Pristiophorus. 
They are anarthrous sharks, having the snout much pro- 
duced and armed with lateral saw-like teeth. They thus 
resemble the true saw-fishes, but have lateral branchial 


apertures like other sharks, and do not attain such size. 
The species are confined to tropical Pacific waters. 


Pristiophorus (pris-ti-of’6-rus), n. [NL., <Gr. 
πρίστης, a saw, + φέρειν -- B. bearl.] The typical 





Pristiophorus cirratus. 


genus of Pristiophoridz, including such forms 
as P. cirratus. Miller and Henle, 1837. 

Pristis (pris’tis), η. [NL.,< Gr. πρίστις, a large 
fish of the whale kind, formerly supposed to be 
a saw-fish, ς πρίειν, saw.] The only genus of 
Pristidz, having the form elongate, with the 





Sword of Pristis pectinatus. 


snout prolonged into atoothed sword. The Euro- 
pean saw-fish is known as P. pristis. The common 
American species is P. pectinatus, whose weapon (figured 
above) is about three feet long. See also cut under saw- 


fish. 
pritch (prich), x. [An assibilated form of 
prick, 2.] 1, Auy sharp-pointed instrument. 
Halliwell—2+. Pique; offense taken. 
The least word uttered awry, the least conceit taken, or 
itch, . . . is enough to make suits, and they will be re- 
venged. D. Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 270. 
pritch (prich), v. ¢ [An assibilated form of 
prick, v.| To pierce or make holes in. Halli- 


well. [Prov. Eng.] 
Pritchardia (pri-chir’di-a), ». [NL. (Seeman 


and Wendland, 1861), named after W. T. Pritch- 
ard, British consul in Fiji.]_ A genus of palms 
of the tribe Coryphex, remarkable among palms 
for its persistent corolla-tube, from which the 
lobes fall away. It is characterized by the valvate 
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corolla-lobes and three-angled or three-lobed ovary, atten- 
uated into a robust style. There are five species, natives 
of the Friendly and the Hawaiian Islands. They are mod- 
erate-sized or low palms, the trunk clad above with the 
sheathing bases of the leaves, and ringed below with their 
annular scars. They bear large terminal rounded or fan- 


shaped leaves, often whitened below with a mealy dust, privadot (pri-va’d0), n. 


cut into shallow and slender two-lobed segments, bearing 
projecting fibers on their margins. Their flowers are 
rather large, with a bell-shaped three-toothed calyx, and 
a tubular corolla bearing three thick, rigid, ovate lobes. 
The flowers are scattered on the stiff ascending branch- 
lets of along-stalked spadix, inclosed in a large, thick, and 
coriaceous spathe, which is tubular below and dusted 
over with silvery particles. In the Hawaiian Islands the 
leaves of P. Gaudichaudii afford fans and hats, and its 
fruit-kernels, called hawane, are eatenunripe. The leaves 
of P. Pacifica in the Fijis are four feet long by three wide, 
and make fans and umbrellas, their use being confined to 
the chiefs. Some authors have proposed to unite with 

this genus the American palm Neowashingtonia. 
pritchel (prich’el), x. [An assibilated form of 
prickle. Cf. pritch.] 1. In farriery, a punch 
employed for making or enlarging the nail- 
holes in a horseshoe, or for temporary insertion 
into a nail-hole to form a means of handling 
the shoe. E. H. Knight.—2. An iron share 
fixed to a thick staff, used for making holes in 

the ground. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

prithee (prifH’é). [Formerly also prythee, 
pree-thee; a weakened form of (1) pray thee.] 

corruption of pray thee; I pray thee. 

My soules deer Soule, take in good part (I pree-thee) 
This pretty Present that I gladly giue thee. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
I prithee let me go; 

I shall do best without thee ; I am well. 

Beau. and ΕΙ., Philaster, iv. 3. 
Prithee, be forgiven, and I prithee forgive me too. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 6. 
My Love, my Life, said I, explain 
This Change of Humour; pry’thee tell; 

That falling Tear — what does it mean? 

Prior, The Garland, st. 6. 


prittlet (prit’1), ο. t. [A weakened form of 
prattle, as in pritile-prattle.| To chatter. 
Awé man, you prittle and prattle nothing but leasings 


and untruths. 
Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 9). 


prittle-prattle (prit’l-prat’l), ». [A varied 
reduplication of pratile.] Empty or idle talk; 
trifling loquacity. [Colloq.] 
Cianfrogna [It.}, gibrish, pedlars french, roguish lan- 
guage, fustian toong, prittle prattle. Florio. 
It is plain prittle-prattle, and ought to be valued no more 
than the shadow of an ass. 
Abp. Bramhall, Church of Eng. Defended (1659), p. 46. 
{(Latham.) 
prius (pri’us), x. [<¢ L. prius, neut. of prior, 
being before, prior: see prior.] That which 
necessarily goes before; a precondition. 
oe An abbreviation of privative. 
iva (pri’vi), ». [NL. (Adanson, 1763); ori- 
gin unknown.] A genus of erect herbs of the 
family Verbenaceex, and tribe Privez. Τί is char- 
‘acterized by a fruit of two nutlets, each two-celled and two- 
seeded, a long spike with small bracts and interrupted at 
the base, and an enlarged fruiting-calyx tightly includ- 
ing the fruit within itsclosed apex. The 10 species are na- 
tives of warm regions of both hemispheres. They bear 
opposite toothed leaves, slender spikes terminal or long- 
stalked in the axils, and small and somewhat two-lipped 
flowers which have five lobes and four short didynamous 
stamens. FP. echinata of Brazil, the West Indies, south- 
ern Florida, etc., is called styptic- or velvet-bur, its fruiting- 
calyx being bristly with small hooked hairs. Ρ. levis of 
Chili and the Argentine Republic yields small edible 
tubers. ος μόνη 
privacy (pri’va-si or priv’a-si), π.; pl. privacies 
(-siz). [< priva(te) +-cy.] 1. Astate of being 
private, or in retirement from the company or 
from the knowledge or observation of others; 
seclusion. 
In the closet, where privacy and silence befriend our 
inquiries. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 
The housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Emerson, The Snow-Storm. 
2. A place of seclusion from company or ob- 
servation; retreat; solitude; retirement. 
Her sacred privacies all open lie. Rowe. 
3+. Joint knowledge; privity. See privity. 
You see Frog is religiously true to his bargain, scorns 
to hearken to any composition without your privacy. 
Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull, 
4;. Taciturnity. Ainsworth.—5, Secrecy; con- 
cealment of what is said or done. 


Of this my privacy 
T have strong reasons. 
Shak., T. and C., iii, 3. 190, 


There was no affectation of privacy in what they [Christ 
and his apostles) said or did ; their doctrines were preach- 
ed, and their miracles wrought, in broad day-light, and in 
the face of the world! Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. i. 


6. A private or personal matter, circumstance, 
or relation, 
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What concernes it us to hear a Husband divulge his 
Household privacies, extolling to others the vertues of his 
Wife? Milton, Eikonoklastes, vii. 


In all my Acquaintance and utmost Privacies with her. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, i, 2. 
[Sp., = E. private: see 
private.|_ Aprivate or intimate friend ; a court 
favorite. 
The modern languages give unto such persons the name 
of favourites, or privadoes. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 


The Duke of Lerma was the greatest Privado, the great- 
est Favourite, that ever was in Spain since Don Alvaro de 
Luna. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 11. 


Lat. May I desire one favour? 
Y. Book. What can I deny thee, my privado ? 
Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 
He beareth a very profligate character . . . and is Mr. 
Lovelace’s more especial privado. 
Richardson, Clarissa, VII. lxxxiii. 347. 


A courtly knight . . . and privado, as they say, to the 
young prince. Scott, F. M. of Perth, xii. 
privant (pri’vant), a. [<L. privan(t-)s, ppr. of 
privare, deprive: see private.} Noting priva- 
tive opposites. See privative. 
privat-docent (pré-vit’d6-tsent’),. [G.,<L. 
privatus, private, + docen(t-)s, ppr. of docere, 
teach: see private and docent.| In the univer- 
sities of Germany and some other countries of 
Europe, a teacher of the third rank: unlike 
professors, he has no part in the government of 
the university, and receives no compensation 
from the university, but is remunerated by fees. 
private (pri’vat), a. and». [=F . privé = Sp. 
Pg. privado = It. privato = D. privaat = G. Sw. 
Dan. privat, private, < L. privatus, apart from 
what is public, pertaining to an individual, pri- 
vate, pp. of privare, separate, deprive, release, 
prwus, single, every, one’s own, private, prob. 
for orig. *praivus, ς prai, older form of pre, be- 
fore: see pre-. Cf. privy. Hence also ult. de- 
prive.| J, a. 1. Peculiar to, belonging to, or 
concerning an individual only; respecting par- 
ticular individuals; personal. 
Why should the private pleasure of some one 


Become the public plague of many moe? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1478. 


When was public virtue to be found, 
Where private was not? Cowper, Task, v. 503. 


That he [Buckingham] should think more about those 
who were bound to him by private ties than about the 
public interest . . . was perfectly natural. 

. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

This [the peace policy] is not to be earried by public 
opinion, but by private opinion, by private conviction, by 
private, dear, and earnest love. Emerson, War. 

The expression . . . sounded more harshly as pronounced 
in a public lecture than as read in a private letter. 

Ο. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 
2. Kept or removed from public view; not 
known; not open; not accessible to people in 
general; secret. 
O unfelt sore! crest-wounding, private scar! 
hak., Lucrece, 1, 828. 
The poor slave that lies private has his liberty 


As amply as his master in that tomb. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii, 2. 


Reason . . . then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests, 

Milton, P. L., v. 109. 
The Rais gave the captain of the port a private hint to 

take care what they did, for they might lose their lives. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 249. 
3. Not holding public office or employment; 
not having a public or official character: as, a 

private citizen; private life; private schools. 

“Prayers made for the use of the ‘idiote’ or private 


persons,” as the word is, contradistinguished from the rul- 
ers of the church. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 282. 


Christ and his Apostles, being to civil affairs but privat 
men, contended not with Magistrates. 
Milton, Fikonoklastes, xiii. 


Any private person ... that is present when a felony 

is committed is bound by the law to arrest the felon. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xxi. 
4. Noting a common soldier, or one of the or- 
dinary rank and file. 

I cannot put him to a private soldier that is the leader 
of so many thousands, Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iii. 2. 177. 
5. τώρα ᾗ in privacy; retired from company; 
secluded. 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 


And private in his chamber pep? himself, 
Shak., R. and J., i, 1. 144. 


Ceesar is private now; you may not enter. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


Icame home to be private a little, not at all affecting 
the life and hurry of Court. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1662. 


Sir, we are private with our women here. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 5. 
6+. Privy; informed of what is not generally 
known. 


ee 


private 


She knew them {her sister’s council of state] adverse to 
her religion . . . and private to her troubles and imprison- 
ment. Sir R. Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia. 


7. Keeping privacy or confidence; secretive; 
reticent. 


You know I am private as your secret wishes, 
Ready to fling my soul upon your service. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 1. 


Let these persons march here [with] a charge to be pri- 
vate and silent in the business till they see it effected. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 470. 


8}. Intimate; confidential. 


If Dauid, beeing a king, a Prophet, a Sainct, and with 
God so priuate, understoode not what to present unto God, 

. what shall we doe? 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 2. 


What makes the Jew and Lodowick so private? 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ii. 2. 


9. Particular; individual; special: opposed to 
general. 


No prophecy of the scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation. 2 Pet. i. 20. 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party?... . 
Who can come in and say that I mean her, 
When such a one as she such is her neighbour? 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 71. 


Private acts, bills, or statutes, those acts, etc., which 
concern private interests — that is, the interests of particu- 
lar persons—as distinguished from measures of public 
ο in which the community is interested. See bil/3.— 
vate attorney. See attorneyl, 2.—Private bank. 
See bank2, 4.— Private baptism. See baptism.— Private 
carrier. See carrier|, 2.— Private chapel, a chapel at- 
tached to a private residence.— Private porpora sions, 
corporations created for private as distinguished from 
purely public purposes. Such corporations are not, in con- 
templation of law, public merely because it may have been 
supposed by the legislature that their establishment would 
ας either directly or consequentially, the public in- 
erest. (Dillon.) Thus, a railroad company isa private cor- 
poration, although it takes property for public use. See 
corporation.— Private detective. See detective.— Pri- 
vate international law. See international.— Private 
udgment, in theol., the judgment of an individual as to 
octrine or interpretation of Scripture, in contradistinc- 
tion to the judgment of the church.—Private law, that 
branch of the law which deals with the rights and duties 
of persons considered in their private or individual ca- 
pacity, as distinguished from the rights and duties which 
are possessed by and incumbent on persons or bodies of 
persons considered as filling public positions or offices, or 
which have relation to the whole pascal community, or 
to its magistrates and officers. Kenelm Edward Digby, 
Hist. of Law of Real Prop., p. 255.— Private legislation, 
legislation affecting the interests of particular persons, as 
distinguished from measures of public policy in which 
the community is interested.— Private mass. See 
mass1.— Private nuisance, See nuisance, 5.— Private 
arts, the organs of sex.— Private person, one not hav- 
ng or not for the time being acting in a — official 
capacity.— Private property, private ts, the prop- 
erty and rights of persons, natural or artificial, in their 
individual, personal, or private capacity, as distinguished 
from the rights of the state or public vested in a body 
politic or a public officer or board as such and for public 
use. Thus, if a city owns a building which it leases for 
obtaining a revenue, the property and its rights in respect 
thereto are deemed the private property of the city, as dis- 
tinguished from parks, etc., and buildings in municipal use. 
— Private rights of way, or private ways, rights which 
belong to a particular individual only, or to a body of in- 
dividuals exclusively, either for the purpose of passing 
generally or for the purpose of passing from a particular 
tenement of which they are possessed. Goddard.— Pri- 
vate trusts, those trusts in the maintenance of which the 
public have no interest. 


Private Trusts are those wherein the beneficial interest 
is vested absolutely in one or more individuals, who are, 
or within a certain time may be, definitely ascertained, 
and to whom, therefore, collectively, unless under some 
legal disability, it is competent to control, modify, or de- 
termine the trust. Bispham, Principles of Equity, § 58. 


Private war, a war carried on by individuals, without the 
authority or sanction of the state of which they are sub- 
jects. Halleck.—Private wrong, a civil injury; an in- 
fringement or privation of some civil right which belongs 
to a person considered in his private capacity.=Syn. 2, 
Latent, Covert, etc. (see secret), retired, secluded, isolated, 
sequestered. 

II, x. 11. A person not in public life or office. 


And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 256. 
2. Acommon soldier; one of the rank and file 
of an army.— 3}. A secret message; private in- 
timation. 
Pem. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 
Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Shak., K, John, iv. 3, 16. 
4+. Personal interest or use; particular busi- 
ness. . 

My lords, this strikes at every Roman’s private. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 
Our President . . . ingrossing to his private Oatmeale, 


Sacke, Oyle, Aquavitze, Beefe, Egges, or what not. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sinith’s Works, I. 154. 


5+. Privacy; retirement. 


Go off! . , , let me enjoy my private. 
Shak., T. Ν., iii. 4. 100, 


private 


In our private towards God being as holy and devout 
as if we prayed in public. 

Jer, Taylor. Works (ed, 1885), 1. 888. 

6. pl. The private parts of the body.—7. In 

some colleges, a private admonition.—In pri- 
vate, privately ; in secret ; not publicly. 

They do desire some speech with you in private. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 5. 


The private, private life of individuals, or what relates 
to private life: opposed to and suggested by the phrase 
the public. [Rare.| 


1 long to see you a history painter. You have already 

done enough for the private ; do something for the public. 

Pope, To Jervas, Nov. 29, 1716. 

privatet (pri’vat), v.¢. [<L. privatus, RP: of pri- 

vare, strip, deprive: see private, a. Cf. prive.] 
To deprive. 

They woulde not onelye lese their worldely substaunce, 
but also be pryvated of their lives and worldly felycytie, 
rather then to suffre Kynge Rycharde, that tyraunt, lenger 
to rule and reygne over them. 

Hall, Rich, 111., f. 17. (Hadlliwell.) 

privateer (pri-vi-tér’), n. [< private + -eer.] 1. 
An armed vessel owned and officered by private 
persons, but acting under a commission from 
the state usually called letters of marque. It 
answers to a’company on land raised and commanded by 
private persons, but acting under regulations emanating 
from the supreme authority, rather than to one raised and 
acting without license, which would resemble a privateer 
without commission. (Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 121.) 


He isat no charge fora fleet farther than providing pri- 
vateers, wherewith his subjects carry on a piratical war at 
their own expense. Suift, Conduct of the Allies. 
2. The commander of, or aman serving on board 
of, a privateer. 

Meeting with divers Disappointments, and being out of 
hopes to obtain a Tradein these Seas, his Men forced him 
to entertain a Company of Privateers which he met with 
near Nicoya. Dampier, Voyages, I. 137. 

privateer (pri-va-tér’), v.i. [< privateer, πι] 
To eruise in a privateer for the purpose of 
seizing an enemy’s ships or annoying his com- 
merce. Privateering was abolished by the 
treaty of Paris of 1856, and this article has 
been assented to by nearly all civilized na- 
tions; the most prominent exception is the 
United States. Both the United States and 
Spain declared that they would not authorize 
privateering in the Spanish-American war. 

privateering (pri-va-tér’ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of privateer, v.| The act or practice of cruis- 
ing in a privateer for hostile purposes. 

Many have felt it to be desirable that privateering should 
be placed under the ban of international law, and the feel- 
ing is on the increase, in our age of humanity, that the 


system ought to come to an end. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 122. 


privateerism (pri-va-tér’izm),». [< privateer 
+ -ism.| Naut., disorderly conduct, or any- 
thing out of man-of-war rules. Also called 
privateer practice. Admiral Smyth. [Rare.]} 

privateersman (pri-va-térz’man), .; pl. priva- 
teersmen (-men).  [< privateer’s, poss. of priva- 
teer, + man.) An officer or seaman of a priva- 
teer. 

Marquis Santa Cruz, lord high admiral of Spain, ... 
looked on, mortified and amazed, but offering no combat, 
while the Plymouth privateersman([Drake] swept the har- 
bour of the great monarch of the world. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 283. 
privately (pri’vat-li), adv. 1. In a private or 
secret manner; not openly or publicly. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives the disciples 
came unto him privately. Mat. xxiv. 3. 
2. In a manner affecting an individual; per- 
sonally: as, he is not privately benefited. 

privateness (pri’vat-nes),. 1. Secrecy; pri- 
vacy. 

Knew theye how guiltless and how free I were from 
prying into privateness. 

Marston, End of Scourge of Villanie, To him that hath 
[perused me. 
2. Retirement; seclusion from company or 
society. 

A man’s nature is best perceived in privateness, for there 
is no affectation. Bacon, Nature in Men (ed. 1887). 
8. The state of an individual in the rank of a 
common citizen, or not invested with office. 

Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 
when it were reason, but are impatient of privateness, even 


in age and sickness, which require the shadow. _ 
Bacon, Great Place (ed, 1887). 


privation (pri-va’shon),. [< ME. privacion, ς 
OF. (and F.) privation=Sp. privacion=Pg. pri- 
vacdo = It. privazione, < L. privatio(n-), a taking 
away, < privare, pp. privatus, deprive: see pri- 
vate.| 1. Thestate of being deprived; particu- 
larly, deprivation or absence of what is neces- 
sary for comfort; destitution; want. 
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Pains of privation are the pains that may result from the 
thought of not possessing in the time present any of the 
several kinds of pleasures. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, v. 17. 


Maggie’s sense of loneliness and utter privation of joy 

had deepened with the brightness of advancing spring. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 3. 
2. The act of removing something possessed ; 
the removal or destruction of any thing or any 
property; deprivation. 

Kyng Richard had bene in greate ieopardie either of pri- 
uacion of his realme, or losse of his life, or both. 

Hall, Rich. III., an. 3. 
3. In logic, a particular kind of negation con- 
sisting in the absence from a subject of a 
habit which ought to be, might be, or generally 
is in that subject or others like it. 

Privation sometimes signifies the absence of the form 
which may be.introduced non the subject: so the priva- 
tion of the soul may be said to be in the seed, of heat in 
cold water; sometimes the absence of the form which 
ought to be in the subject. That is a physical privation, 


and is numbered among the principles of generation; this 
is a logical. Burgersdicius, tr, by a Gentleman, i. 22. 


Whether this comparative specifying foundation be a 
privation or a mode is a philosophical controversy. 
Baxter, Divine Life, i. 10. 
4, The act of degrading from rank or office. 


If part of the people or estate be somewhat in the elec- 
tion, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri- 
vation or translation. Bacon. 
5. Technically, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., the sus- 
pension of an ecclesiastic from his office, sti- 
pend, ecclesiastical functions, or jurisdiction. 


— Logical privation. See logical.=Syn. 1. Need, pen- 
ury, poverty, necessity, distress. 


privative (priv’a-tiv), a. and π. [= F. priva- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. privativo,< LL. privativus, de- 
noting privation, negative, < L. privare, pp. pri- 
vatus, deprive: see private, v.] I, a. 1. Caus- 
ing privation or destitution. 
We may add that negative or privative will, also, where- 
by he withholdeth his graces from some. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
2. Depending on or consisting in privation in 
the logical sense. 
The very privative blessings, the blessings of immunity, 
safeguard, liberty, and integrity, which we all enjoy, de- 


serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 


Descartes is driven by the necessary logic of his thought 
to conceive all limits and differences as purely privative 
—i. 6, 88 mere absence or defect of existence. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 42. 
3. In gram.: (a) Changing the sense of a word 
from positive to negative: as, a privative prefix ; 
a- or av- privative. (0) Predicating negation: as, 
a privative word.—Privative connotative term, an 
jective noting some privation, as ‘‘blind.”— Privative 
jurisdiction. In Scots law, a court is said to have priva- 
tive jurisdiction in a particular class of causes when it is 
the only court entitled to adjudicate in such causes, Imp. 
Dict.— Privative nothing. See nothing.—Privative 
opposites: a habit and its privation.— Privative propo- 
sition, a proposition declaring a privation. : 

11. ». 1. That which depends on, or of which 
the essence is, the absence of something else, 
as silence, which exists by the absence of sound. 

Blackness and darkness are indeed but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no activity. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 873. 
2. In gram.: (a) A prefix to a word which 
changes its signification and gives it a contrary 
sense, aS Un- In unwise, in- in inhuman, an- in 
anarchy, a- in achromatic. (b) A word which 
not only predicates negation of a quality in an 
object, but also involves the notion that the 
absent quality is naturally inherent in it, and 
is absent through loss or some other privative 
cause. 
privatively (priv’a-tiv-li), adv. 1. Ina priva- 
tive manner; in the manner or with the force 
of a privative.— 2}. By the absence of some- 
thing; negatively. [Rare.] 

The duty of the new covenant is set down first priva- 
tively. Hammond. 

privativeness (priv’a-tiv-nes), n. The condi- 
tion of being privative. [Rare.] 

privet, v. {. [< ME. priven, ς OF. priver = Sp. 
Pg. privar = It. privare, < Τι. privare, separate, 
deprive: see private, v. Cf. deprive.] To de- 
prive. 
Temple devout, ther God hath his woninge, 


Fro which these misbileved prived [var. deprived] been. 
Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 146, 


For what can be said worse of slepe, if it, priving you of 
all pleasures, do not suffer you to feele any thing at all? 
Barker, Fearful Fancies, P1b. (Nares.) 
priveet, privet, a. Middle English forms of 
privy. 
privet (priv’et),. [Formerly also privie; ap- 
par. a corruption of primet. Cf. prie’.] 1. A 


privilege 


shrub, Ligustrum vulgare, of the northern Old 
World, planted and somewhat naturalized in 
North America; the common or garden privet. 
The name extends also to the other members of 
the genus.—2. In the southern United States, 
a small oleaceous tree of wet grounds, Adelia 
acuminata.—Barren privet, the alaternus, which see.— 
California privet, the Japanese privet, which is some- 
times misnamed Ligustrum Californicum.— Egyptian 


privet. See Lawsonia.— Japanese privet, Ligustrum 
Japonicum.— Mock privet, the jasmine box. See Phil- 


lyrea. 
priveteet, ». A Middle English spelling of 
A 


privity. 
privet-hawkmoth (priv’et-hik’méth), n. 
sphinx, Sphinx ligustri, so called from its ovi- 
positing on privet, on which its larva feeds. 
priviet,”. An obsolete form of privet. 
The borders round about are set with priwie sweet. 

‘“ Breton, Daffodils and Primroses, p. 3. (Davies.) 
privilege (priv’i-lej), x. [Formerly also privi- 
ledge; < ME. privilege, prevelache, ς OF. privi- 
lege, I. privilége = Sp. Pg. It. privilegio, <¢ L. 
privilegium, an ordinance in favor of an indi- 
vidual, prerogative, < privus, one’s own, pri- 
vate, peculiar, + lex, law: see private and le- 
gal.) 1. Anordinance in favor of an individual. 
Be ye our help and our proteccioun, 

Syn for meryt of your virginitee 

The privilege of his deleccioun 


In yow confermed God upon a tree 
Hanging. Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 122. 


Privilege, in Roman jurisprudence, means the exemp- 
tion of one individual from the operation of a law. 
Mackintosh, Study of the Law of Nature, p. 50, note. 
2. A right, immunity, benefit, or advantage 
enjoyed by a person or body of persons beyond 
the common advantages of other individuals; 
the enjoyment of some desirable right, or an 
exemption from some evil or burden; a private 
or personal favor enjoyed; a peculiar advan- 
tage. 
As under privilege of age to brag 
What I have done being young. 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 60. 
It hath been an accustom’d liberty 
To spend this day in mirth, and they will choose 
Rather their Soules then priviledges loose. 
Times’ Whistle (E, E. T. 8.), p. 20. 
Pastures, wood-lots, mill-sites, with the privileges, 
Rights, and appurtenances which make up 
A Yankee Paradise. Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 


Specifically —(a) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., an exemption or 
license.granted by the Pope. It differs from a dispensa- 
tion and from a grace in that it never refers toa single act, 
but presupposes and legalizes many acts done in pursu- 
ance of it, and confers on its possessor immunity in regard 
to every act so privileged. (6) Special immunity or advan- 
tage granted to persons in authority or in office, as the free- 
dom of speech, freedom from arrest, etc., enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Parliament or of Congress. Compare breach of priv- 
ilege, below. 


The Parliament-men are as great Princes as any in the 
World, when whatsoever they please is Priviledge of Par- 
liament. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 81. 
St. An advantage yielded; superiority. 

Compassion of the king commands me stoop, 

Or I would see his heart out, ere the priest 

Should ever get that privilege of me. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 121. 

4. In law: (a) A special and exelusive right 
conferred by law on particular persons or classes 
of persons, and ordinarily in derogation of the 
common right. Such grants were often sought to be 
justified on grounds of public utility, but were, toa greater 
or less extent, really intended to benefit the privileged 
person or persons. 


If the printer haue any great dealings with thee, he were 
best get a priuiledge betimes, ad imprimendum solum, for- 
bidding all other to sell waste paper but himselfe. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 46. 


Our King, in lieu of Money, among other Acts of Grace, 
gave them a Privilege to pay but 1 per Cent. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 
(0) The law, rule, or grant conferring such a 
right. (6) In the civil law, a lien or priority of 
right of payment, such as the artisans’ privilege, 
corresponding to the common-law lien of a 
bailee or the lien under mechanics’ lien-laws, 
carriers’ privilege, inn-keepers’ privilege, ete. 
In this sense the word is more appropriately applicable 
to a preference secured by law, and not to one granted 


by special agreement. (d) In some of the United 
States, the right of a licensee in a vocation 
which is forbidden except to licensees. (6) In 
modern times (since all have become generally 
equal before the law), one of the more sacred 
and vital rights common to all citizens: as, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus; the priv- 
ileges of a citizen of the United States.— 5. 
A speculative contract covering a “put” or 
a ‘‘eaill,” or both a put and a call (that is, a 
“‘straddle”). See call), n., 15, putl, n., 6, and 
straddle, n.—Breach of privilege, violation of the 
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privilege 


privileges specially possessed by members of legislative 
bodies. See the quotation. 


Breaches of privilege may be summarized as disobe- 
dience to any orders or rules of the House, indignities of- 
fered to its character or proceedings, assaults, insults, or 
libels upon members, or interference with officers of the 
House in discharge of their duty, or tampering with wit- 
nesses. Sir Τ. Erskine May, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 311. 


Conservator of the apostolic privileges. See conserva- 
tor.—Exclusive privilege. See exciusive.—Mixed priv- 
ilege, a privilege granted to classes of persons.—Personal 
privilege, a privilege primarily and directly granted to 
some person, regarded as an individual.— Question of 
νάνο in parliamentary law, a question arising upon 

he privileges or rights of an assembly or of a member of 
anassembly. It takes precedence of all questions excepta 
motion to adjourn.— Real privilege, a privilege granted 
to some thing (building, place, or benefice), although in- 
directly extended to the persons by whom the thing is 
owned or enjoyed.— Writ of privilege, a writ to deliver 
a privileged person from custody when arrested in a civil 
suit.=Syn. 2. Privilege, Prerogative, Exemption, Im- 
munity, Franchise. Privilege is aright to door aright 
to be excused or spared from doing or bearing, this right 
being possessed by one or more, but not by all. Privi- 
lege is also more loosely used for any special advantage : 
as, the privilege of intimacy with people of noble charac- 
ter. Prerogative is a right of precedence, an exclusive 
privilege, an official right, a right indefeasible on account 
of one’s character or position: as, the Stuart kings were 
continually asserting the royal prerogative, but Parliament 
resisted any infringement upon its privileges. (See defi- 
nition of prerogative.) An exemption is an exception or 
excuse from what would otherwise be required: as, ez- 
emption from military service, or from submitting to exam- 
ination; figuratively, exemption from care, from disease. 
Immunity is the same as exemption, except that exemp- 
tion more often expresses the act of authority, and immu- 
nity expresses more of the idea of safety: as, ¢mmunity 
from harm. A franchise is a sort of freedom; the word 
has very exact senses, covering.certain privileges, exemp- 
tions, or immunities. 


privilege (priv’i-lej), v. t.; pret. and pp. privi- 


leged, ppr. privileging. [Formerly also privi- 
ledge; < OF. privelegir, F. privilégier = Sp. Pg. 
privilegiar = It privilegiare, < ML. privilegiare, 
privilege, approve, < L. privilegium, privilege: 
see privilege, π.] 1. To grant some privilege 
to; bestow some particular right or exemption 
on; invest with a peculiar right or immunity; 
exempt from censure or danger: as, to privilege 
diplomatic representatives from arrest; the 
privileged classes. 

Your Dignity does not Priviledge you to do me an In- 
jury. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 45. 


Ther. Peace, fool! I have not done. 

Achil. He is a privileged man. Proceed, Thersites. 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 61. 

This freedom from the oppressive superiority of a priv- 


ileged order was peculiar to England. 
Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 3. 


Gentilhomme in France was the name of a well-defined 
and privileged class. EH. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 307. 


2. To exempt in any way; free: with from. 


He took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 95. 


It was not aJewish ephod, it is not a Romish cowl, that 
can privilege an evil-doer from punishment. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 289. 


3. To authorize; license. 
Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 
To privilege dishonour in thy name? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1, 651. 


A poet’s or a painter’s licence is a poor security to priv- 
tlege debt or defamation. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
Privileged altar, communication, debt. See the 
nouns.— Privileged deeds, in Scots law, holograph deeds, 
which are exempted from the statute that requires other 
deeds to be signed before witnesses.— Privileged sum- 

monses, in Scots law, a class of summonses in which, from 
the nature of the cause of action, the ordinary inducize 
are shortened.— Privileged villeinage. See villeinage. 
privily (priv’i-li) adv. [< ME. privily, prevely, 
prevaly, ete.; < privy + -ly2.] Inaprivy man- 
ner; privately; secretly. 
Sir, a kynge ought not to go so prevely, but to haue his 
meyne a-boute hym. Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), i. 51. 


There shall be false teachers among you, who privily 

shall bring in damnable heresies. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

privity (priv’i-ti), n.; pl. privities (-tiz). [KX 

ME. privitee, privetec, privete, pryvete, ete., < 

OF. privete, < ML. *privita(t-)s, privacy, < L. 

rivus, one’s own, private: see private.| 11. 
rivacy; secrecy; confidence. 

Ther shaltow fynde 


A thyng that I have hyd in privitee. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 443. 


I will to you, in privity, discover the drift of my pur- 
pose. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


2}. Private life; privacy; seclusion. 


Then Pirrus with pyne put hym to serche 

Of Polexena the pert, in priwete holdyn, 

That was cause of the cumbranse of his kynd fadur. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 12078. 


For all his dayes he drownes in privitie, 
Yet has full large to live and spend at libertie. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. ix. 3. 
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3+. Intimate relation; intimacy. 
With the praise of armes and chevalrie 
The prize of beautie still hath joyned beene; 
And that for reasons speciall privitie, 
For either doth on other much relie. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1V. ν. 1. 
4+. ‘That which is to be kept privy or private; 
a secret; a private matter. 

Blamed hymself for he 
Hadde told to me so greet a privitee. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 542. 
To signify unto your grace, besides our common letters, 
also with these my private letters the privities of my heart 
and conscience in that matter. 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 370. 
5. Private knowledge; joint knowledge with 
another of a private concern, which is often 
supposed to imply consent or concurrence. 
1 had heard of his intending to steal a marriage without 
the privity of us his intimate friends and acquaintance. 
Steele, Spectator, Νο, 133. 
This marriage . . . brought upon Garcilasso, in conse- 
quence of his privity, the displeasure of the Emperor. 
Ticknor, Span. Lit.; I. 448. 
61. pl. The private parts. Abp. Abbot.—'7. In 
law: (a) That relation between different inter- 
ests of several persons in the same lands which 
arises under feudal] tenures. All the various estates, 
less than a fee simple absolute, were regarded as so many 
parts of entire title, and the persons among whom such par- 
tial interests were distributed were said to stand in priv- 
ity or in privity of estate to each other. If the interests 
belonging to one of such persons devolved either by 
act of law, as in the case of his death intestate, or by act 
of the parties, as in the case of a conveyance, upon a third 
person, that person was thereby brought into privity with 
him andthe others. In theformer case he was said to be 
privy in law, in the latter case privy in deed, each of these 
being only species of privies in estate. Upon the same 
principle, whenever several lesser estates were carved out 
of a larger, as by grant of a qualified interest or life estate 
leaving a remainder or reversion in the grantor, the par- 


ties were termed privies. (hb) More loosely, since 
the abrogation of tenure, any joint, separate, 
or successive interest affecting the same realty 
is deemed to constitute a privity between the 
parties in interest. Thus, if B inherits land from A, 

here is privity of estate between them, and if C inherits the 


same land from B, the privity extends to him, so that B 
and C may be both bound in respect to the land by whatever 


bound A. (¢) Inthelaw of obligations, the mu- 
tual relationships between contractor and con- 
tractee, and either of them and a third person 
claiming under the contract, which result from 
the existence of the contract. ‘Thus, if A gives his 
note to B, and B separately gives his note to C, there is 
privity of contract between A and B, and also between B 
and C, but none between A andC. Butif A gives his note 
to B, and B indorses it over to C, there is privity of con- 


tract among all. (6) In the law of contracts and 
torts, the legal relation consequent on joint or 
common knowledge and concurrence, particu- 
larly in respect to a breach of contract, a tort, or 
a wrong.—Privity of tenure, the relation subsisting 
between a lord and his immediate tenant. 
privy (priv’i), a. and». [ς ME. privy, privee, 
prive, privei, pryve, prevy, preve, ς OF. prive, 
F. privé = Sp. Pg. It. privado, private, < L. pri- 
vatus, apart from the public, private: see pri- 
vate, a., of which privy is a doublet.] I, a: 1. 
Private; pertaining to some person exclusively ; 
assigned to private uses; not public: as, the 
rivy purse. 
vinhr  3 The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 354. 
2. Secret; not seen openly; not made known 
in publie. 
A counsail sall I tel to the, 
The whilk I will you hald priué. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 92. 
This drudge, or diviner,. . . told me what privy marks 
I had about me. Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 146. 


The Seas breaking their sandie barres, and breaking vp 
by secret vnderminings the priuie pores and passages in 
the earth. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 40. 


Place and occasion are two privy thieves, 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
3. Private; appropriated to retirement; se- 
questered; retired. 
If your Lordship shall commaund tochastise or to whip 
any page or seruant, prouide that it be done in a place 


priuie and secrete. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 161. 


It is the sword of the great men that are slain, which 
entereth into their privy chambers. Ezek. xxi. 14. 
4. Privately knowing; admitted to the parti- 
cipation with another in knowledge of a secret 
transaction: generally with fo. 

And couth remeve from the seid French kynge the prevy- 


est man of heis Councell yf he wold. 


Paston Letters, I. 104. 
His wife also being privy to it. Acts v. 2. 


Myself am one made privy to the plot. 
. Shak., T. G. of V., tii. 1. 12. 


prize 
Our mortal eyes 
Pierce not the secrets of your heart; the gods 
Are only privy tothem. Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 1, 
This sudden change was much observed by some, who 


were privy that Mr. Wilson had professed as much before. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 282. 


5t. Intimate; familiar; on confidential terms; 
well known. 


And two knyghtes that ben moste privy with hym, that 
noon ne knoweth so moche of his counseile. 
Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), i. 76. 
Gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber, four func- 
tionaries in the lord chamberlain’s department of the 
royal household in Great Britain, who attend various cer- 
emonies of court.— Privy chamber, in Great Britain, a 
private apartment in a royal residence.— Privy coat, a 
light coat or defense of mail concealed under the ordinary 
dress.— Privy council. See council.— Privy councilor, 
a member of the privy council. Abbreviated P. C.— 
Privy purse, seal, etc. See the nouns.— Privy verdict, 
a verdict given to the judge out of court. =Syn.,.1. Indi- 
vidual, special, personal, peculiar, particular.—4€, Cogni- 
zant (of), acquainted (with). 
_ 11. 2.; pl. privies (-iz). 1. In law, one stand- 
ing in a relation of privity to another. See 
privity, 7. (a) A partaker; a person having a joint or 
common knowledge, right, or responsibility. More spe- 
cifically —(6) One bound by an obligation irrespective of 
his being a party to it; one bound or entitled in respect to 
an estate irrespective of his having been a party to the 
transaction by which it was created. The term privy is 
properly used in distinction from party; but privies to a 
contract is used to mean the parties themselves. Stimson. 
2+. A secret friend.—3, A rian at 
privy-fly (priv’i-fli), ». <A fly of the family 
Anthomytidz, Homalomyia scalaris, whoselarva 
is usually found in human excrement. It. is 
probably indigenous in Europe, though ‘also 
found in North America. See cut under Homa- 
lomyia. 
prix (pré), π. [F.: see price.] A premium; 
a prize; specifically, the stakes or cup in a 
French horse-race or other sporting event: 
used by English writers in such phrases as 
grand prix and prix de Rome (in French nation- 
al competitions in the fine arts). 
prizable (pri‘za-bl),a. [<prize2 + -able.] Val- 
uable; worthy of being prized. Also spelled 
prizeable. 
The courage of the tongue 
Is truly, like the courage of the hand, . 
Discreetly used, a prizeable possession. 
Sir H. Taylor, St. Clement’s Eve, i. 1. 


prizaget, 7». See prisage. 
prizallt, ». See prisal. 


prize! (priz), π. anda. [Formerly also prise ; 


ας ME. prise, ς OF. prise, a taking, capture, a 


seizure, a thing seized, a prize, booty, also hold, 
purchase (= It. presa), < F. prise, < pris, pp. of 
prendre, take, capture, ς L. prendere, prehen- 
dere, take, seize: see prehend. Cf. prize’, pris- 
on, ete., apprise, comprise, enterprise, purprise, 
reprisal, surprise, ete. Prizel and prize? have 
been in some senses more or less confused. ] 
I, n. 1. A taking or capture, as of the property 
of an enemy in war. | : 


His leg, through his late luckelesse prise, 
Was crackt in twaine. Spenser, F. Q., ΥΠ. viii. 25, 


2. In hunting, the note of the horn blown at the 
capture or death of the game. 
Syr Eglamour hase done to dede 
A grete herte, and tane the hede; 
The prysse he blewe fulle schille. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 140. (Halliweil.) 


Aim’d well, the Chieftain’s lance has flown; 
Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 
His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 
Sound, merry huntsman! sound the pryse / 
Scott, Cadyow Castle. 
3. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
any species of goods or property seized by force 
as spoil or plunder; that which is taken in com- 
bat, particularly a ship with the property taken 
init. The law as to prizes is regulated by the general 
law of nations. Prizes taken in war are condemned (that 
is, sentence is passed that the thing captured is lawful 


prize) by the proper judicature in the courts of the captors, 
called prize-courts. 


And when the saisnes were thus disconfited and fledde, 
the kynge Vrien and his peple gedered vp that was lefte 
therof . . . greterichesse, . . . the richest prise that euer 
was sein. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii, 240. 


I have made, mother, 
A fortunate voyage, and brought home rich prize 
In a few hours. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 2. 


The distinction between a prize and booty consists in 
this, that the former is taken at seg and the latter on land. 
Bouvier. 

4. In early Eng. law, a seizure or the asserted 
right of seizure of money or chattels by way of 
exaction or requisition for the use of the crown; 
more specifically, a toll of that nature exact- 
ed on merchandise in a commercial town.— 
5. That which is obtained or offered as the re- 


prize 


ward of exertion or contest: as, a prizefor Latin prize-fighter (priz’fi’tér), n. 


verses. 
I'll never wrestle for the prize more. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 168. 


At every shot the prize he got, 
For he was both sure and dead. 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V. 386). 


You love 
The metaphysics! read and earn our prize, 
A golden brooch. Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
6. That which is won in a lottery, or in any 
similar way. 

The word lottery . . . may be applied to any process of 
determining prizes by lot. Encye. Brit., XV. 11. 
7. A possession or acquisition which is prized; 
any gain or advantage; privilege. 

It is war's prize to take all vantages. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 4. 59. 


The lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain ; 
With such a prize no mortal must be blest. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 111. 
861. A contest for a reward; a competition. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
, Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 142. 


And now, as it were, a Prize began to be played between 
the two Swords, the Spiritual and the Temporal. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 73. 
Maritime prize, a prize taken by capture on the high 
seas.— To play prizest, to fight publicly for a prize; 
hence, figuratively, to contend only for show. 
He is my brother that plays the prizes. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


By their endless disputes and wranglings about words 
and river of ne her a saber ea cer the people 
suspect they ut play prizes before them. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT, iii. 
II. a. 1. Worthy of a prize; that has gained 
8 prize. 
A lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep. 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
2. Given or awarded as a- prize: as, a prize 
cup. 
prize! (priz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
prizing. [ς prizel, n.] 11. To seize; take; 
capture; seize as forfeited; confiscate. N. EL. D. 

All people . . . which speake eny blasphemy agaynst 

the God of Sydrac, Misac and Abdenago, shal dye, and 


their houses shalbe prysed, 
Coverdale, Dan. iii. 29. 


2. To make a prize of; seize as a prize of war. 


In the British House of Commons it was explained that 
the David J. Adams was prized for concealing her name 
and her sailing-port. The American, XII. 67. 
prize? (priz), v. t.; pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
prizing. [ς ME. prysen, <OF (and F.) priser, 
set a price or value on, esteem, value, < pris, 
price, < L. pretium, price, value: see price. Cf. 
praise, appraise, apprize?.] 1. To set or esti- 
mate the value of; rate. 

Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is prized to have. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii, 1. 90. 
2. To value highly; regard as of great worth; 


esteem. 
Whoe’er excels in what we prize 
Appears a hero in our eyes. 
Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa, 1. 733. 


Gold is called gold, and dross called dross, i’ the Book ; 
Gold you let lie, and dross pick up and prize! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 254. 
8. To favor or ease (an affected limb), as a 


horse. Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.]=$yn. 1. To ap- 
praise.—2, Value, Esteem, etc. See appreciate. 
prize’t (priz), π. [< prize2, v. Cf. price, n.] 
Estimation; valuation; appraisement. 
Ceesar’s no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. ' 
* Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 183. 
prize? (priz), m.. [Also prise; < F. prise, a hold, 
sp, purchase: see prizel.] 1. The hold of a 
ever; purchase.—2. A lever. Halliwell. [Prov. 


i (priz), v. t& 3 pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
prizing. [Also prise; < prize3,n. Hence, by 
confusion, pry2.] To force or press, especially 
force open by means of a lever, as a door, ete. 

Taking a marling-spike hitch over a marling-spike, and 
with the point prizing it against the rope until the service 
is taut. Ince, Seamanship, p. 48. 


When I gently prised up the anther-case at its base or 
on one side, the pollinium was ejected. 
Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 216. 
prizeable, a. See prizable. 
prize-bolt (priz’b5lt), n. A projection on a gun- 
carriage for a handspike to hold by in raising 
the breech. [Eng] 
prize-court (priz’ kort), η. : 
tion it is to adjudicate on captures made at sea. 


prize-fighting (priz’fi’ting), ». 


prizelesst (priz’les), a. 


prize-list (priz’list), n. 


prizer (pri’zér), x. 


prize-ring (priz’ring), x. 


A court whose fune- 
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) One who fights 
another with his fists for a wager or reward; 
a professional pugilist or boxer. 
Fighting, es- 
pecially boxing, in public for a reward or stake. 
t prevails in Great Britain, the United States, and in the 
British possessions ; in most of its forms and in most lo- 
calitiesitisillegal. Prize-fighting is conducted generally 
under one of two codes of rules—the London prize-ring 
rules and the Marquis of Queensberry rules. ‘The fight- 
ing is either with bare knuckles or with light gloves. 
[< prize? + -less. Cf. 
priceless.} Inestimable; priceless. 
Oh, mediocrity, 
Thou prizeless jewel only mean men have, 
But cannot value. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 1. 
1. A detailed list of 
the winners in any competition for prizes, as 
a school examination or a flower-show.—2. 
Naut., a return of all the persons on board en- 
titled to receive prize-money at the time a cap- 
ture is made. 


prizeman (priz’man), ”.; pl. prizemen (-men). 


[< prizel + man.] The winner of a prize. 


prize-master (priz’mas’tér), n. A person put 


in command of a ship that has been made a 
prize. 
prize-money (priz’mun/i), κ. Money paid to 
the captors of a ship or place where booty has 
been obtained, in certain proportions accord- 
ing to rank, the money divided being realized 
from the sale of the prize or booty. 
[Formerly also priser; < 
prize, v., + -erl.] 1. One who estimates or 
determines the value of a thing; an appraiser. 
But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ‘tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 56. 
2. One who competes for a prize, as a prize- 
fighter, a wrestler, ete. 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 


The bonny priser of the humorous duke? 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 8. 


Appeareth no man yet to answer the prize r? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


As if a cloud enveloped him while fought 

Under its shade grim prizers, thought with thought 

At dead-lock. Browning, Sordello. 
A ring or inclosed 
place for prize-fighting; also, sometimes, the 


proacht (proch), v. 4. 


proarthrous 


ly much used by pirates in the Eastern Archi- 


pelago. Proasare found chiefly within the region of the 
trade-winds, to which by their construction they are pe- 
culiarly adapted ; for, being formed with stem and stern 
equally sharp, they never require to be turned round in 
order to change their course, but sail equally well in either 





Proa, with Outrigger. 


direction. The lee side is flat and in a straight line from 
stem to stern, and acts as a lee-board or center-board; but 
the weather side is rounded as in other vessels. This 
shape, with their small breadth, would render them very 
liable to heel over, were it not for the outrigger, which is 
used on either side or on both. The proa is fastened toge- 
ther with coir yarns, is extremely light, and carries an 
enormous triangular sail. Also called flying proa. 

They [the Dutch] have Proes of a particular neatness 
and curiosity. We cal] them Half-moon Proes, for they 
turn up so much at each end from the water that they 
much resemble a Half-moon with the Horns upwards. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 5. 

I spied, where she pointed, the reedy booms and buoyant 

out-riggers of freebooting proas lurking in cunning coves. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi p. 29. 


[Early mod. E. proch ; 
ς OF. prochier, come near: see approach.| To 
approach. 


Ffriday, the v Day of ffebruarii, proched nye the Cyte of 
Corfew. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 


proal (pro’al),a. [< Gr. πρό, before, + -al.] Di- 


rected or moved forward, as the lower jaw in 
the act of chewing: as, the proal mode of mas- 
tication, in which the food is acted on as the 
lower jaw pushes forward: opposed to palinal. 
See propalinal. FE. D. Cope. 


practice itself. The ring has now become an areaeight PYo-ammnion (pro-am‘ni-on), n. [< Gr. πρό, be- 


yards square, inclosed by poles and ropes. It probably de- 
rived its name from the fact that the combatants originally 
fought in a ring formed by the onlookers. 


It was lately remarked . . . that we take our point of 
honour from the prize-ring; but we do worse—we take 
our point of honour irom beasts. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 188. 
p.r.n, An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
pro re nata, 88 Occasion May require. 
pro (pro). [L. pro, before, in front of, for, ete: : 
see pro-.] A Latin preposition occurring in sev- 
eral phrases used in English.—Pro and con., for 
Latin (New Latin) pro et con., abbreviation of pro et contra, 
for and against; hence, as a quasi-noun, in plural pros and 
cons, the arguments or reasons for and against a propo- 


sition or opinion; and (rarely) as a verb, to weigh or con- 
sider impartially. 


Grand and famous scholars often 
Have argu’d pro and con, and left it doubtful. 
Ford, Fancies, iii. 3. 


A man in soliloquy reasons with himself, and pro’s and 
con’s, and weighs all his designs. 
Congreve, Double Dealer, Ep. Ded. 


My father’s resolution of putting me into breeches. . . 
had . . . been pro’d and con’d, and judicially talked over 
betwixt him and my mother, about a month before. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 16. 


They do not decide large questions by casting up two 
columns of pros and cons, and striking a balance. 
Nat. Rev. 
Ῥτο-. [1. F. Sp. Pg. It. pro-, ς L. pro- (pré- or 
pro-), prefix, pro, adv. and prep., before, in front 
of, in favor of, for the benefit of, in place of, 
for, in proportion, in conformity with, etc., = 
Gr. πρό, before, for, etc., zpo- prefix, = Skt. pra, 
before; ef. L. por-, po-, collateral forms; Gr. 
πρός, before, forth, from, etc. (see pros-); akin 
to E. for-1, fore-l, q. v. 2. F., ete., pro-, < L. 
pro-, < Gr. προ- prefix, before, etc., like the cog- 
nate L. pro-: see above.] A prefix of Latin or 
Greek origin, meaning ‘before,’ ‘infront,’ ‘fore,’ 
‘forth,’ ‘forward.’ In some words, as procon- 
sul, propretor, pronoun, ete., it is properly the 
preposition (L. pro, for, instead of). 
proa (pro’a),”. [Also prau, prahu, and formerly 
proe, prow, also praw (as Malay); < Malay prau, 
a proa (a general term for all vessels between a 


prize-fight (priz’fit),. A pugilistic encounter canoe and a square-rigged vessel).] A kind of 
or boxing-match for a prize or wager. 


Malay vessel remarkable for swiftness, former- 


pro-amniotic (pr6-am-ni-ot’ik), a. 


proanaphoral (pr6-an-af’6-ral), a. 


proangiospermic (pro-an’ji-d-spér’mik), a. 


Proarthri (pr6-iir’thri), ». pl. 


proarthrous (pr6-ir’thrus), a. 


fore, + KE. amnion.] The extra-embryonic 
Poon of the blastoderm just in front of or 

eneath the head of the embryo. 
Of or per- 
taining to the pro-amnion; characterized by or 
provided with a pro-amnion. 

Long after the true amnion has béen quite completed 
the head gradually emerges from this pro-amniotic pit. 

Micros. Sci., N.8., XXX. iii. 290. 

[< Gr. πρό, 
before, + ἀναφορά, anaphora: see anaphora, 3.] 
ccles., in liturgies, preceding the anaphora 
(which see): applied to so much of the eucha- 
ristic office as precedes the Sursum Corda. 

In every Liturgical family there is one Liturgy (or at 
most two) which supplies the former or proanaphoral 


portion to all the others. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 319. 


proandcon, See pro. — 
proangiosperm (pro-an’ji-0-spérm), m. 


[< Gr. 
πρό, before, + E. angiosperm.) An archaic or 
ancestral angiosperm; the ancestral form or 
forms from which the modern angiosperms are 
supposed to have been developed. They may be 
known only in the fossil state, or may be manifested by 
rudiments of once functional organs or parts in living 
angiosperms. 


The ancestral pro-angiosperms are supposed to have 
borne leaves such as are found diminished or marked in 
so many of their existing descendants. 

Nature, ΧΧΧΙΠΙ. 389. 


[< 
proangiosperm + -ic.] In bot., pertaining to or 
resembling a proangiosperm. 
Plants in their pro-angiospermic stage. 
Nature, XXXTIT. 389. 
[NL., « Gr. πρό, 
before, + ἄρθρον, joint.] One of four subor- 
ders of existing Squali, or sharks, represented 
only by the Heterodontide, having the palato- 
quadrate apparatus articulated by an exten- 
sive surface with the preorbital region of the 
skull: correlated with Opistharthri, Anarthri, 
and Rhine. T. Gill. 
In ichth., per- 
taining to the Proarthri, or having their char- 
acters. - 





proatlas 


proatlas (pro-at’las),». [NL.,<L. pro, before, 
+ NL. atlas: see atlas, 3.) A vestigial ver- 
tebra which in some animals precedes the 
atlas proper. Hncyc. Brit., XX. 447. 
proaulion (pr6-4’li-on),”. [< Gr. προαύλιον, a 
court, a vestibule, < πρό, before, + αὐλή, a court, 
a hall, a chamber: see aula.) In the early 
church and in the Greek Church, the porch of a 
church. In Greek churches the proaulion is a porch at 


the west end of a church, open on three sides and of the 
same width as the narthex, into which it opens. 


The Proauwion, or porch, is... sometimes a lean-to 
against the west end of the narthex, but oftener it forms 
with the narthex one lean-to against the west end of the 
nave. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 215. 


probabiliorism (prob-a-bil’i-or-izm),”. [< NL. 
*probabiliorismus, ς L. probabilior, compar. of 
probabilis, probable: see probable.| In Rom. 
Cath. theol., the doctrine that it is lawful to act 
in a certain manner only when there is a more 
probable opinion in favor of such action than 
against it, so that when there are two equally 
probable opinions, one for and the other against 
liberty of action, it is not lawful to accept the 
former opinion and follow one’s inclinations. 
See probabilism, probabilist. 
probabiliorist (prob-a-bil’i-or-ist), n. [« NL. 
*probabiliorista, < L. probabilior, compar. of 
probabilis, probable: see probable.] One who 
holds to the doctrine of probabiliorism. 
Probabiliorists, who hold that the law is always to be 
obeyed unless an opinion clearly very probable (proba- 
bilior) is opposed to it. Encye. Brit., XTV. 636. 
probabilis causa (pro-bab’i-lis ka’zi). [L.: 
see probable and cause.} A probable cause.— 


Probabilis causa litigandi, in Scots law, plausible 
ground of action or defense. 


probabilism (prob’a-bil-izm),. [= F. proba- 
bilisme = Sp. Pg. It. probabilismo = G. proba- 
bilismus, ς NL. probabilismus, ς Li. probabilis, 
probable: see probable.| In Rom. Cath. theol., 
the doctrine that when there are two probable 
opinions, each resting on apparent reason, one 
in favor of and the other opposed to one’s in- 
clinations, it is lawful to follow the probable 
opinion which favors one’s inclination. See 
probabiliorism, probabilist. 

The working of the principle known as Probabilism. 
The meaning of this principle . . . is simply this: when 
a doubt arises as to the binding force of some divine or 
human precept in any given case, it is permissible to 
abandon the opinion in favour of obedience to the law — 
technically known as “safe” (tuta) opinion—for that 
which favours non-compliance, provided this laxer opinion 
be “probable.” And by “probable” is meant any judg- 
ment or opinion based on some reasonable grounds, though 
with some doubt that the opposite view is perhaps the 
true one (Gury, Theol. Mor., I. n. 51). 

Encyc. Brit., XTV. 636. 


probabilist (prob’a-bil-ist), ». [= F. probabi- 
liste = Sp. Pg. It. probabilista = G. probabilist, 
CNL. probabtlista,< L. probabilis, probable: see 
probable.] 1. Ore who holds the doctrine of 
probabilism.— 2, One who maintains that cer- 
tainty is impossible, and that probability alone 
is to govern faith and practice. 
probability (prob-a-bil’i-ti), n.; pl. probabilities 
(-tiz). [= F. probabilité = Sp. probabilidad = 
Pg. probabilidade = It. probabilita, « L. proba- 
bilita(t-)s, probability, credibility, ς probabilis, 
probable, credible: see probable.] 1. The state 
or character of being probable; likelihood; ap- 
pearance of truth; that state of a case or ques- 
tion of fact which results from superior evi- 
dence or preponderation of argument on one 
side, inclining the mind to receive that as the 
truth, but leaving some room for doubt. 
Thus, first traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain such they were, so known; 
But, since some flaws in long descent may be, 
They make not truth, but probability. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 345. 


Probability is nothing but the appearance of such an 
agreement or disagreement, by the intervention of proofs 
whose connection is not constant, . . . but is or appears 
for the most part to be so. . . . In which case the founda- 
tion of his assent is the probability of the thing, the proof 
being such as for the most part carries truth with it... . . 
So that that which causes his assent to this proposition is 
the wonted veracity of the speaker in other cases. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xv. § 1. 


2. Quantitatively, that character of an argu- 
ment or proposition of doubtful truth which 
consists in the frequency with which like 
propositions or arguments are found true 
in the course of experience. Thus, if a die be 
thrown, the probability that it will turn up ace is the fre- 
quency with which an ace would be turned up in an in- 
definitely long succession of throws. It is conceivable 
that there should be no definite probability: thus, the 

roportion of aces might so fluctuate that their frequency 
fn the long run would be represented by a diverging se- 
ries. Yet even so, there would be approximate probabil- 
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ities for short periods of time. All the essential features 
of probability are exhibited in the case of putting into a 
bag some black beans and some white ones, then shaking 
them well, and finally drawing out one or several at ran- 
dom. The beans must first be shaken up, so as to assimi- 
late or generalize the contents of the bag; and a similar 
result must be attained in any case in which probabil- 
ity is to have any real significance. Next, a sample of the 
beans must be drawn out at random —that is, so as not to 
be voluntarily subjected to any general conditions addi- 
tional to those of the course of experience of which they 
form a part.. Thus, out-of-the-way ones or uppermost 
ones must not be particularly chosen. This random choice 
may be effected by machinery, if desired. If, now, a great 
number of single beans are so taken out and replaced suc- 
cessively, the following phenomenon will be found ap- 
proximately true, or, if not, a prolongation of the series 
of drawings will render it so: namely, that if the whole 
series be separated into parts of two fixed numbers of 
drawings, say into series of 100 and of 10,000 alternately, 
then the average proportion of white beans among the 
sets of 100 will be nearly the same as the average propor- 
tion among the sets of 10,000. This is the fundamen- 
tal proposition of the theory of probabilities—we might 
say of logic—since the security of all real inference rests 
upon it. The greater the frequency with which a specific 
event occurs in the long run, the stronger is the expec- 
tation that it will occur in a particular case. Hence, prob- 
ability has been defined as the degree of belief which 
ought to be accorded to lien AE judgment; but 
this conceptualistic probability, as it is termed, is strictly 
not ο... but a sense of probability. Probability 
may be measured in different ways. The conceptualistic 
measure is the degree of confidence to which a reason is 
entitled ; it is used in the mental process of balancing rea- 
sons pro and con. The conceptualistic measure is the 
logarithm of another measure called the odds—that is, 
the ratio of the number of favorable to the number of un- 
favorable cases, But the measure which is most easily 
guarded against the fallacies which beset the calculation 
of probabilities is the ratio of the number of favorable 
cases to the whole number of equally possible cases, or 
the ratio of the number of occurrences of the event to the 
total number of occasions in the course of experience. 
This ratio is called the probability or chance of the event. 
Thus, the probability that a die will turn up ace is 4. Prob- 
ability zero represents impossibility; probability unity, 
certainty. The fundamental rules for the calculation of 
probabilities are two, as follows: Rule I. The probabil- 
ity that one or the other of two mutually exclusive propo- 
sitions is true is the sum of the probabilities that one and 
the other are true. . Thus, if 4 is the probability that a die 
will turn up ace, and 4 isthe probability that it will turn up 
an even number, then, since it cannot turn up at once an 
ace and an even number, the probability that one or other 
will be turned up is 4 +4= 2. It follows thatif p is the 
probability that any event will happen, 1 — p is the proba- 
bility that it will not happen. Rule ΙΤ. The probability 
of an event multiplied by the probability, if that event 
happens, that another will happen, gives as product the 
probability that both will happen. Thus, if a die is so 
thrown that the probability of its not being found is 4, then 
the probability of its being foundace up is 4 x 4 = 7s. If 
the probability that a certain man will reach the age of 
forty is p, and the probability, when he is forty, that he 
will then reach sixty is g, then the probability now that 
he will reach sixty is pg. If two events A and B are such 
that the probability of A is the same whether B does or 
does not happen, then, also, the probability of B is the 
same whether A does or does not happen, and the events 
are said to be independent. The probability of the concur- 
rence of two independent events is the product of their 
separate probabilities. The probability that a general 
event, whose probability on each one of n occasions is p, 
should occur just k times among these 7 occasions, is 
equal to the term containing p*in the development of 
(p + ο), where g = 1 — p, Thus, suppose the event is the 
appearance of head when a coin is tossed up, so that p = 
q = 3, and the coin be tossed up six times. Then the prob- 
abilities of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 heads respectively are 4, & 
38, 32. 32, Bs dee The most probable value of & is tha 
whole number next less than (πι + 1), unless this be itself 
a whole number, whenit is equally probable. When the 
number of trials is large, the probabilities of the differ- 
ent numbers of occurrences of the given event are pro- 
portional to areas included between the so-called proba- 
bility curve, its asymptote, and ordinates at successive dis- 
tances equal {ο 1//2npq.._ This probability curve, whose 
equation is 7 =a —1¢—x? (where π is the circumference 
for unit diameter, and e is the Napierian base), is repre- 
sented in the figure, where the approximate straightness 








Probability Curve. 


of the slope will be remarked. If it is desired to ascertain 
the probability of the occurrence from fk, to k, times in- 
clusive in » trials of an event whose probable occurrence 
at each trialis p, the approximate value is the area includ- 
ed between the probability curve, the asymptote, and the 
two ordinates, for which 
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Twice the quadratures of the areas are given in treatises 
on probabilities as tables of the theta function of proba- 
bilities. A briefer form of the equation is y = e—*?, where 
the curve’s asymptote is the axis of . The chief practi- 
cal application of probability is to insurance; and its 
only significance lies in an assurance as to the average 
result in the long run. 

8. Anything that has the appearance of reality 
or truth. 


Both the rocks and the earth are sosplendent to behold 
that better judgements then ours might haue beene per- 
swaded they contained more then probabilities. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 115. 


4. A statement of what is likely to happen; 
a forecast: applied in the plural by Cleveland 
Abbe to his daily weather-predictions in Cin- 
cinnati in 1869, and in Washington in 1871; 
later applied by General Myer to the official 
weather-predictions of the United States 
Signal Service. The same term had been simi- 
larly used by Leverrier, in Paris, since 1859. 


The whole system [of meteorological predictions] is ex- 
cellently organized and very extensive ; the official publi- 
cations embrace the probabilities and the so-called weather- 
maps. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX1IX. 546. 


Antecedent probability. See antecedent.—Balance 
of probabilities. See balance.—Calculus of proba- 
bility, a branch of mathematics teaching how to calcu- 
late probabilities by general methods.—Curve of proba- 
bility. See above.—Inverse probaly, the proba- 
bility of a hypothesis as deduced from the comparison of 
its consequences with observation. Thus, the following 
is a familiar problem of inverse probability: Suppose a 
bag contains a series of tickets numbered consecutively 
from 1 πρ. Suppose a ticket is drawn at random, and its 
number is 13, what is the most probable number of tickets 
in the bag? The best opinion concerning inverse proba- 
bility seems to be that it is altogether fallacious, unless 
the antecedent probability of the hypothesis is known. 
Some writers held that the probability of a proposition 
about which we are completely ignorant is 4; others hold 
that it is indeterminate.— Local probability. See local. 
—Old Probabilities. See old. 

probable (prob’a-bl), a. and». [< F. probable 
= Sp. probable = Pg. provavel = It. probabile, 

-< L. probabilis, that may be proved, credible, < 
probare, test, examine: see probe, prove.] I, a. 
1+. Capable of being proved; provable. 


It is doubtlessly probable that women are nature’s pride, 
virtue’s ornaments. Ford, Honour Triumphant. 


It ought to be a total fast from all things during the 
solemnity, unless a probable necessity intervene. 
‘ Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 5. 


No man... is properly a heretic. . . but he who 
maintains traditions or opinions not probable by scripture. 
Milton, Civil Power. 


2. Having more evidence for than against, 
or evidence which inclines the mind to belief, 
but leaves some room for doubt; likely. 


I do not say that the principles of religion are merely 
probable, I have before asserted them to be morally cer- 
tain. Bp. Wilkins. 


That is accounted probable which has better arguments 
producible for it than can be brought against it. South. 


I made up a story as short and wrobable as I could, but 
concealed the greatest part. 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 11, 


Chaucer . . . makes it possible, and even probable, that 
his motley characters should meet on a common footing. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 284. 


3. Rendering something likely, or showing it 
to be likely: as, probable evidence; a probable 
presumption. Biackstone.— 4}. Plausible; spe- 
cious; colorable. 


Make this haste as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen’d with what apology you think 
May make it probable need. 

Shak., All’s Well, ii. 4. 52. 


Probable cause, See cause.— Probable error, in as- 
tron. and physics. When the value of any quantity or ele- 
ment has been determined by means of a number of inde- 
pendent observations every one liable to a small amount of 
accidental error, the determination will also be liable to 
some uncertainty, and the probable error is the quantity 
which is such that there is the same probability of the 
difference between the determination and the true abso- 
lute value of the thing to be determined exceeding or 
falling short of it. But it is to be remarked that, as so 
defined, the constant error belonging to all observations 
of the given series is not included in the probable error.— 
Probable evidence, evidence distinguished from demon- 
strative evidence in that it admits of degrees, and of all 
variety of them, from the highest moral certainty to the 
very lowest presumption.— Probable inference. See 
inference.— Probable proposition. See proposition. 
=Syn. 2. Presumable, credible, reasonable. 

II, η. A probable opinion; an opinion rest- 
ing upon good but not sufficient grounds, 


The casuists’ doctrine of probables, in virtue of which a 
man may be probabiliter obligatus and probabiliter deob- 
ligatus at the same time. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 264. 


probably (prob’a-bli), adv. 1. With probabil- 


ity; in a probable manner; in all likelihood; 
with the appearance of truth or reality; likely: 
as, the story is probably true; the account is 
probably correct. | 


Distinguish betwixt what may possibly and what 
probably be done. Sir R. L’ 


will 
Estrange. 


probably 


2+. Plausibly; with verisimilitude. 


Those that held religion was the difference of man from 
beasts have spoken probably. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 20. 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth ; 
Talk probably ; no matter for the truth. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, 1. 260. 


proba. (pro‘bal), a. [< LL. proba, proof, + -al.] 
robable. 


This advice is free I give, and honest, 
Probal to thinking, and indeed the course 
Το win the Moor again. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 344. 


probalityt (pro-bal’i-ti), n. [Appar. <probal + 
-ity; but prob. an error for probability.] _Prob- 
ability. 

{After describing a far-fetched derivation for the name 
Brigantes.| But if such a conjecture may take place, 
others might with as great probality derive them from the 
Brigantes of Britaine. 

- Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 84. (Davies.) 


probang (pro’bang), ». In surg., a long and 
slender elastic rod of whalebone, with a piece 
of sponge attached to one end, or other similar 
instrument, for introduction into the esopha- 
gus or larynx, as for the application of reme- 
dies or the removal of foreign bodies. 

probate (pro’bat),a.andn. [< L. probatus, pp. 
of probare, test, examine, judge of: see probe, 
prove.| I, a. 11. Proved; approved. 


The veray true & probate assercyons of hystoryal men 
touchynge and concernynge thantyquytes of thonourable 
monastery of oure lady in Glastenburye. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 


2. Relating to the proof or establishment of 
wills and testaments: as, probate duties.— Pro- 
bate Act, an English statute, also called the Court of 
Probate Act, 1857 (20 and 21 Vict., c. 77), abolishing the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical and other courts in matters 
of probate of wills and administration, and vesting it in a 
new Court of Probate, whose authority was increased by 
the Confirmation and Probate Act, 1858 (21 and 22 Vict., 
ο. 56), and the Court of Probate Act, 1858 (id. , ο. 95).— Pro- 
bate courts, the general name given in American law t6 
courts having jurisdiction of probate and administration. 
Often more specifically called orphans’ courts, surrogates’ 
courts, etc.— Probate judge. See judge. 
II, x. 11. Proof. 


Macrobius, that did treate 
Of Scipion’s dreme what was the treu probate. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 368. 


2. In law, official proof of a will. (a) The deter. 
mination of the court before which a will is propounded 
that the paper is the last will and testament of the de- 
ceased, and its admission thereupon torecord as such. It 
determines or implies that the instrument is genuine, and 
regular in form and execution, and that the testator was 
competent to make a will, but not usually that the pro- 
visions of the will are valid. (b) A copy of the will so 
proved, authenticated by the court, usually under its seal, 
and with a certificate that it has been proved, etc.— 
Probate in common form, a summary probate granted 
in some jurisdictions on production of the will with an 
affidavit, when there is no contest: as distinguished from 
probate in solemn form, or by litigation on issues or op- 
portunity for contest. 


probate-duty (pro’bat-da’ti), » A tax on 
property passing by will. 
probation (pr6-ba’shon), n. [ς F. probation = 


Pr. proazo, probatio = Sp. probacion = Pg. pro- 
φαςᾶο = It. probazione, < L. probatio(n-), a try- 
ing, inspection, examination, < probare, pp. 
probatus, test, examine: see probate, probe, 
prove.) 1. The act of proving; proof. 


And what he with his oath 
And all probation will make up full clear. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 157. 


He that must eat an hour before his time gives proba- 
tion of his intemperance or his weakness. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 35. 


2. Any proceeding designed to ascertain truth, 
character, qualifications, or the like; trial; ex- 
amination. 


Let us buy our entrance to this guild [friendship] by a 
long probation. Emerson, Friendship. 


Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 211. 


Specifically — (a) Eccles., the trial of a candidate for church 

membership, holy orders, or other ecclesiastical position 

and functions, preparatory to his final admission thereto. 
b) In theol., moral trial; a state of life affording an oppor- 
unity to test moral character. 


3. Any period of trial. Specifically —(a) In religious 
houses, the period for the trial of a novice before he or 
she takes the vows of the monastic order. 


I, in probation of a sisterhood, 
Was sent to by my brother. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 72. 


She . . . may be a nun without probation. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 20. 


(6) In the Meth. Epis. Ch., a period, usually six months, 
at the end of which a candidate for admission to the 
church determines whether he will unite with the church, 
and the church decides whether he should be admitted 
to membership.—The doctrine of future proba- 
tion, the doctrine that the gospel will be preached in 
another life, either (a) to all who die unregenerate, or (0) 
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to those to whom it was never preached, or who never ap- 
prehended it, in this life, particularly to the heathen and 
to those dying in infancy. In this latter and more com- 
mon form it is entertained by members of various Prot- 
estant denominations. This doctrine is distinguishable 
from the doctrine of purgatory, or future disciplinary suf- 
ferings for the faithful, supposed to be necessary for their 
purification, and from the various forms of universalism, 
which holds that in a future probation all men will sooner 
or later accept the gospel. 


probational (pro-ba’shon-al), a. [« probation 
+ -al.] Serving for trial or probation. 
Their afflictions are not penal, but medicinal, or proba- 
tional. Bp. Richardson, Obs. on the Old Testament, p. 278. 
probationary (pro-ba’shon-a-ri), a. [ς proba- 
tion + -ary.| Pertaining to probation; em- 
bracing or serving for trial or probation. 
Like Eden’s dread probationary tree 


Knowledge of good and evil is from Thee. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 468. 


That the present life is a sufficient period of probation- 
ary existence to the Righteous will be readily acknow- 
ledged by all men. Timothy Dwight, Sermons, clxiii. 

probationer (pro-ba’shon-ér), ». [« probation 
+ -erl,.]| One who is on probation or trial; one 
who is placed so that he may give proof of cer- 
tain qualifications for a place or state. 

Every day gain to their college some new probationer. 

B. Jonson, Epicoene, i. 1. 
While yet a young probationer 
And candidate for heaven. 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs, Anne Killigrew, 1. 21. 
Specifically — (a) A novice. 

A stripling divine or two of those newly-fledged proba- 
tioners that usually come scouting from the university, and 
lie here no lame legers to pop into the Bethesda of seme 
knight’s chaplainship. Milton, Colasterion. 

Green probationers in mischief. Lamb, Old Actors. 
(b) In the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, one who has 
been licensed to preach, but who has not been ordained 
or does not hold a pastoral charge. 


How do they expect a probationer to become a capable 
teacher if they never give him the chance of a pulpit? 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, viii. 


(c) In the Meth. Epis, Ch., a candidate for membership re- 
ceived for a specified period on trial before final admission. 


probationership (pro-ba’shon-ér-ship), ». [< 
probationer + -ship.| The condition or state 
of being a probationer. 
He has afforded us the twilight of probability, suitable 
to that state of mediocrity and probationership. Locke. 
probationism (pro-ba’shon-izm), n. [< proba- 
tion + -ism.] Views or beliefs as to human 
probation in relation to the future state. eli- 
gious Herald, July 15, 1886. 
probationist (pro-ba’shon-ist), n. 


[ς proba- 
tion + -ist.) A probationer. 


probe-scissors (prob’siz’orz), n. pl. 


probing-awl (pro’bing-4l), n. 


problem 


Take, . . . if your point be rest, 

Lettuce and cowslip wine ; Probatum est. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. i. 18. 
probe (prob), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. probed, ppr. 
probing. [< L. probare, test, examine, prove, < 
probus, good: see prove, an older form from the 
same L. verb. The verb probe is partly from 
the noun.} 1. To examine with or as with a 
probe; explore, as a wound or other cavity, 
especially of the body: often used of searching 
for some extraneous object in a part or organ 

by means of an instrument thrust into it. 
Yet durst she not too deeply probe the wound. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 

Thither too the woodcock led her brood, to probe the 
mud for worms, Thoreau, Walden, p. 245. 
2, Figuratively, to search to the bottom; scru- 
tinize; examine thoroughly into. 

The late discussions in parliament, and the growing 
disposition to probe the legality of all acts of the crown, 
rendered the merchants more discontented than ever. 

allam. 
Why do I seek to probe my fellow’s sin? 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 170. 
3. To prick, as a sealed can, so as to allow the 
compressed air or gas within to escape. 
probe (prob), ”. [< LL. proba, a proof,< probare, 
test, examine, prove: see probe, v., and proof, n. 
Cf. Sp. tienta, a surgeon’s probe, < tentar, try, 
test: see tempt.) 1. A proof; a trial; a test. 
We who believe life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test. 
οἱ. Probably an error for proof. 

The thanksgiving for the queen’s majesty’s preservation 
I have inserted into the collect, which was apter place in 
my opinion than in the psalm; ye shall see in the probe 
of the print, and after judge. 

Abp. Grindal, Remains, p. 268. (Davies.) 
3. In surg., a slender flexible rod of silver or 
other substance for examining the conditions 
of a wound or other cavity, or the direction of 
8, S1nUus.—Nélaton’s probe, a probe tipped with un- 


Lowell. 


glazed porcelain, used in feeling for bullets. The lead, if 
touched, leaves a mark upon the porcelain. 
probe-pointed (prob’poin’ted), a. Having a 


blunt end, like that of a probe; not sharp-point- 
ed: as, probe-pointed scissors; a probe-pointed 
bistoury. 

Scissors 
used to open wounds, the blade of which, to ad- 
mit of being thrust into the orifice, has a button 
at the end. 

A steel prod or 
awl, used to pierce the brain in killing fish for 


_the table. 


What portion of the probationists uniting with the M.E. probity (prob’i-ti), nm. [< F. probité= Sp. probi- 


church become full members? 
The Congregationalist, May 14, 1885. 
probationship (pr6-ba’shon-ship), ». [< pro- 
bation + -ship.] A_state of probation; novi- 
tiate; probation. [Rare.] 

Before the end of these ladies’ probationship and matric- 
ulation, his majesty charged the cathedral doctors to dis- 
miss them out of the university. 

Translation of Boccalint (1626), p. 202. (Latham.) 
probative (pro’ba-tiv), a. [ς probate + -ive.] 
1. Serving to test or prove. 
Some are only probative, and designed totry and stir up 
those virtues which before lay dormant in the soul. 
South, Sermons, IV. ix. 
2. Pertaining to proof or demonstration: as, 
the probative foree of evidence. 
probator (pr6-ba’tor), n. [ς L. probator, exam- 
iner, approver, ς probare, test, examine, prove: 
see probate, prove.| 1. An examiner.—2}, In 
law, one who turns king’s (queen’s) evidence ; 
an approver. 
probatory (pro’ba-td-ri), a. and π. [< ML. 
*probatorius, adj. (neut. probatorium, a house 
for novices), ς L. probare, pp. probatus, test, ex- 
amine, prove: see probate.| I, a. 1. Serving 
for trial; being a proof or test. 


Job’s afflictions were no vindicatory punishments, but © 


probatory chastisements to make trial of his graces. 


Abp. Bramhall. . 


2. Pertaining to or serving for proof. 
His other heap of arguments are assertory, not probatory. 
Jer. Taylor (Ὁ, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 126. 

ΤΙ. ”.; pl. probatories (-riz). A house for 
novices. 

In the same yeere Christian, Bishop of Lismore, . . . and 
Pope Eugenius, a venerable man, with whom he was in 
the Probatorie at Clarevall, who also ordained him to be 
the Legate in Ireland, . . . departed to Christ. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 151. (Davies.) 

probatum est (pro-ba’tum est). [L.: probatum, 

neut. of probatus, pp. of probare, test, exam- 

ine; est, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of esse, be.] 

It has been tried or proved: often appended to 
recipes or prescriptions. 


problem (prob’lem), η. 


dad = Pg. probidade = It. probita, < L. probi- 
ta(t-)s, uprightness, honesty, < probus, good, ex- 
cellent, honest: see probe, prove.] Tried vir- 
tue or integrity; strict honesty; virtue; sin- 
eerity; high principle. . 

So near approach we their celestial kind 

By justice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 


A minister [Walpole] . . . who had seen so much per- 
fidy and meanness that he had become sceptical as to the 
existence of probity. Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

Let the reign of the good Stuyvesant show . . . how 

frankness, probity, and high-souled courage will command 
respect, and secure honor, even where success is unat- 
tainable. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 469. 
=Syn. Integrity, Uprightness, etc. (see honesty), worth, 
trustworthiness, trustiness, incorruptibility. 
[< ME. probleme, < OF. 
probleme, Ε'. probleme = Sp. Pg. It. problema = 
D. probleem, problema = G. Sw. Dan. problem, 
< L. problema, ς Gr. πρόβλημα, a question pro- 
posed for solution, « προβάλλει», throw or lay 
before, « πρό, before, + βάλλειν, throw, put: see 
ball2, ballista, ete., and ef. emblem.] 1. A ques- 
tion proposed for decision or discussion ; a mat- 
ter for examination; any question involving 
doubt, uncertainty, or difficulty; also, a ques- 
tion with a discussion of it. 

Although in general one understood colours, yet were 
it not an easy problem to resolve why grass is green. 

Sir T. Browne. 

The Conclusion is the Problem (problema), question 
(queestio, queesitio), which was originally asked, stated now 
as a decision. The Problem is usually omitted in the ex- 
pression of a syllogism, but is one of its essential parts. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xv. 

Few researches can be conducted in any one line of in- 
quiry without sooner or later abutting on some metaphysi- 
cal problem, were it only that of Force, Matter, or Cause. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 8. 
Specifically — 2. In geom., a proposition requir- 
ing some operation to be performed or construc- 
tion to be executed, as to bisect a line, and the 
like. It differs from a theorem in that the latter re- 
quires something to be proved, a relation or identity to be 
shown or established. The Greek word is used in this 
sense by Pappus, in the third century after Christ. 
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problem 


3}. In English universities, a public disputation. 
—Absolute problem. See absolute.— Alhazen’s prob- 
lem, the problem from two given points in the plane of a 
given circle to draw lines intersecting on the circumfer- 
ence and making equal angles with the tangent at the 
point of intersection.—Apollonius’s problem, the prob- 
lem to draw a circle tangent to three given circles in a 
plane. This celebrated problem was proposed, accord- 
ing to Pappus, by Apollonius in his work on contacts.— 
Busschop’s problems, the following problems: (1) to 
cut a square into eight pieces which will fit together to 
make two squares, one twice as large as the other; (2) to 
cut a regular hexagon into five parts which will make a 
square; (3) to cut a regular pentagon into seven parts 
which will make a square.—Characteristic problem. 
See characteristic.—Chess problem, a given position of 
chess pieces in which it is required that one side mate 
the other (or sometimes compel the other to give mate) in 
a stipulated number of moves.—Comparative prob- 
lem, a question in regard to the degree of any quali- 
ty possessed by any subject.—Crown, Delian, deter- 
minate problem. See the qualifying words.— Fer- 
mat’s problem, given two media separated by a plane 
and the velocities of light in them, to find the path of 
quickest transmission between two given points.—Flor- 
entine, goniometrical, imperial, indeterminate, in- 
verse problem. See the adjectives.— Gergonne’s prob- 
lem, the problem to cut a cube so that the section shall 
enter at a diagonal of one face and emerge at the non- 
parallel diagonal of the opposite face, making the surface 
of section the smallest possible.— Huygens’s problem, a 
problem proposed by Christian Huygens in 1669, to this 
effect: a given number of perfectly elastic spheres lie in 
one straight line; the masses of the first and last are 
known; the first strikes the second with a given velocity ; 
what must the masses of the intermediate ones be to make 
the velocity imparted to the last a maximum? This was 
solved by Huygens for three bodies, by Lagrange in 1759 
for five, and by Picart in 1874 completely.— Isoperimet- 
rical problem, a problem relating to a maximum or 
minimum condition to be fulfilled by the form of a func- 
tion: so called because the earliest problems of this kind 
were of isoperimetry in the narrower sense.— Kepler’s 
probiem, the problem from a given point on the diam- 
eter of a semicircle to draw a line dividing the areaina 
given proportion; to solve the equation a = x—bsinz; 
to find the position of a planet at a given time from its 
elements. This problem, of capital importance, was pro- 
posed by Kepler in 1609.—L’Huilier’s problems, the 
following problems: (1) to cut a given triangular prism 
so that the plane section shall be equal to a given triangle ; 
(2) on a given triangle as base to erect an oblique prism 
so that the perpendicular section shall be similar to a 
given triangle.— Limited problem, in math., a problem 
that has but one solution, or some determinate number 
of solutions.—Linear, local, notional problem. See 
the adjectives.— Malfatti’s problem, a problem of ele- 
mentary geometry, mentioned by Pappus about 300, but 
first solved by Gianfrancesco Malfatti (1731-1807) in 1788: 
namely, to inscribe in a given triangle three circles, each 
touching two sides of the triangle, and all tangent to one 
another. The best construction was given by Steiner in 
1826.— Mechanical solution of a problem. See me- 
chanical.—Nonius’s problem, the problem to find the 
day of shortest twilight for a given latitude.— Pap- 
pus’s problem, in a given circle to inscribe a triangle 
whose sides produced shall contain three given points. 
—Pell’s problem, the problem to solve the equation 
x2 — Ay2 = + B.— Petersburg problem, a celebrated 
problem in probabilities, to determine how much ought 
to be paid for the assurance of being paid $2”, where mis 
the number of times that a coin will be tossed up without 
coming up head: so called because mentioned by Daniel 
Bernoulli in the Memoirs of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
but already treated by Nicolas Bernoulli the first in 1713. 
—Pfaff’s problem, the problem to transform an expres- 
sion Xj dx, + Xe do +... into another of similar 
form with a given number of terms, and to determine the 
smallest possible number of terms.—Pothenot’s prob- 
lem, to find a point from which two given segments are 
seen under given angles.— Problem of duration of 
play, to find the probability that one player will ruin 
another within a given number of bets, and the probable 
number of bets before he is ruined.—Problem of 
squaring the circle. See squaring.— Problem of the 
couriers. See couwrier.—Problem of the duplication. 
See duplication.— Problem of the inscription of the 
heptagon, the impossible problem to inscribe a regu- 
lar heptagon in a circle with a ruler and compasses.— 
Problem of the school-girls, the problem to show 
how fifteen school-girls might walk out in ranks of three 
every day for a week, without any one walking a second 
time in the same rank with any other.—Problem of three 
bodies, the problem to determine the motions of three 
mutually gravitating particles.—Sursolid problem, in 
math., a problem which cannot be resolved but by curves 
of a higher kind than the conic sections.— Viviani’s 
problem, to pierce a hemispherical dome with four equal 
η so that the rest of the surface shall be quad- 
rable. 


problematic (prob-le-mat’ik), a. [= F. pro- 
blématique = Sp. problemdtico = Pg. It. proble- 
matico, < L. problematicus, < Gr. προβληµατικός, 
ertaining to a problem, ς πρόβλημα(τ-), a prob- 
em: see problem.] 1. Of the nature of a prob- 
lem; questionable; uncertain; unsettled; dis- 
putable; doubtful. 

The probability of foreign rivalry was not believed in, or 

was treated as at least distant and problematic. 
W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 3. 


2. In logic, of the nature of a question, pos- 
sible or doubtful. 


I call a concept problematic if it is not self-contradic- 
tory, and if, as limiting other concepts, it is connected with 
other kinds of knowledge, while its objective reality can- 
not be known in any way. .. . The concept of a noume- 
non is problematical —thatis, the representation of a thing 
of which we can neither say that it is possible nor that it 
is impossible, because we have no conception of any kind 
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of intuition but that of our senses, or of any kind of con- 
cepts but of our categories, neither of them being appli- 
cable to any extrasensuous object. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Miiller), iii. 
Problematic proposition. See proposition. 
problematical (prob-le-mat’i-kal), a. 
lematic + -al.] Same as problematic. 
Wagers are laid in the city about our success, which is 
yet, as the French call it, problematical. 
Johnson, to Mrs. Thrale, Nov. 1, 1777. 
problematically (prob-le-mat’i-kal-i), adv. [< 
problematical + -ly?.] In a problematic man- 
ner; doubtfully; dubiously; uncertainly. 
problematist (prob’lem-a-tist), m. [ς Gr. πρό- 
βληµαί(τ-), a problem, + «ἰδέ.] One who Ῥτο- 
poses problems. [Rare.] 
This learned problematist. 
Evelyn, To Dr. Beale, Aug. 27, 1668. 
problematize (prob’lem-a-tiz), v. 7.3 pret. and 
pp. problematized, ppr. problematizing. [< Gr. 
πρόβλημαί(τ-), & problem, + -ize.] To propose 
problems. 
Tip. Hear him problematize. 


Pru. Bless us, what’s that? ἳ 
Tip. Or syllogize, elenchize. B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 


pro bono publico (τὸ Ὦδ'πὸ pub’li-ko).  [L.: 
pro, for; bono, abl. of bonum, good; publico, 
abl. of publicus, public: see pro, bona, public. ] 
For the public good. 

Proboscidz (pro-bos’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., for 
* Proboscidide, < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιὸ-), proboscis, 
+ -idz.| The family of the elephants: now 
ealled Elephantide. 

proboscidal (pr6-bos’i-dal), a. [< L. proboscis 
(-cid-), < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιδ-), proboscis, + -al.] 
Same as proboscidiform. 

A proboscidal prolongation of the oral organs. Shuckard. 


proboscidate (pro-bos’i-dat), a. [< L. proboscis 
(-cid-),< ἄν. προβοσκίς (-κιδ-), proboscis, + -atel. ] 
Having a proboscis; proboscidean.— Probosci- 
date insect, an insect having a proboscidate mouth.— 
Proboscidate mouth, in entom., a haustellate mouth ; a 
mouth in which the organs are modified to form a probos- 
cis, as in most flies. See cut under house-jly. 

proboscide (pr6-bos’id), ». [ς F. proboscide, 
< L. proboscis, proboscis: see proboscis.) In 
her., the trunk of an elephant used as a bear- 
ing or part of a bearing. 

Proboscidea (pr6-bo-sid’6é-i), πα. pl. [NL. (Illi- 
ger, 1811), < L. proboscis (-cid-), ς Gr. προβοσκίς 
(-κιδ-), proboscis: see proboscis.] 1. An order 
of Mammalia having a long flexible proboscis 
or trunk. It now contains only the elephants and 
their allies, as the mammoths and mastodons. The legs 
are mostly exserted beyond the common integument of 
the trunk, and all their joints are extensible in a right 
line. The teeth are enameled; the incisors are—in the 
living elephants two above and none below, in some ex- 
tinct Proboscidea none above and two below, or two 
above and below, any of which may be developed into 
long tusks curving out of the mouth. The feet are all 
five-toed, so far as is known, incased in broad shallow 
hoofs, one to each digit, and the palmar and plantar 
surfaces are padded. The carpal bones are broad and 
short, in two separate, not interlocking, rows; the scaphoid 
and lunar are separate from each other; the cuneiform is 
broad, extended inward, and attached to the ulna; the 
unciform is directly in front of the cuneiform, and the 
magnum in front of the lunar; in the hind foot the as- 
tragalus articulates in front only with the navicular. The 
placenta is deciduate, zonary. The Proboscidea belong to 
the higher or educabilian series of placental mammals. 
Their nearest living relatives are the Hyracoidea. There 
are 2 families— Hlephantidg, containing the elephants, 
mammoths, and mastodons, and Dinotheriida, the dino- 
theres, the latter all extinct, the former now represented 
by only 2 living species. See cuts under Dinotherium, 
elephant, Elephantine, and Mastodonting. 

2. A class of corticate protozoans, also called 
Rhynchoflagellata, represented by the noctilu- 
eans. EL. R. Lankester. 

proboscidean (pr6-bo-sid’é-an), a. and n. 
L. proboscis (-cid-), ς Gr. προβοσκίς (-Kid-), pro- 
boseis, + -e-an.] I, a. 1. Having a proboscis 
or trunk; proboscidate or proboscidiferous; 
belonging to the mammalian order Probo- 
scidea.— 2, Of or pertaining to a proboscis: as, 
‘“‘the proboscidean sheath of the Nemertines,” 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 184. 

Also proboscidial, proboscoid. 
Proboscidean fiukes, the trematoids of the family Τε- 
trarhynchide. 

ΤΙ. ». A mammal of the order Proboscidea ; 
an elephantid or dinotheriid. 

Also proboscidian. 

proboscideous (pré-bo-sid’6-us), α. [ς L. pro- 
boscis (-cid-), < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιὸ-), proboscis, 
+ -eous.] In bot., having a hard terminal 
horn, as the fruit of Martynia. Treasury of 
Botany. 

proboscides, ». Latin plural of proboscis. 

proboscidial (pr6-bo-sid’i-al), a. [< L. probos- 
cis (-cid-), < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιδ-), proboscis, + 
-ial,) Same as proboscidean, 


[< prob- 


Probosciger (pr6-bos’i-jér), 2. 


proboscis-rat (pr6-bos’is-rat), n. 


proboscoid (pro-bos’koid), a. 


probouleutic (prd-bé-la’tik), a. 


probouleutic 


proboscidian (pro-bo-sid‘i-an), a. and n. [< 
L. proboscis (-cid-), < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιδ-), pro- 
Ῥοβοίβ, + -ian.] Same as proboscidean. 

Proboscidifera (pro-bos-i-dif’e-rii),n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of proboscidifer: see proboscidiferous. | 
A division of pectinibranchiate gastropods with 
a small head, a proboscis retractile under the 
base of the tentacles, and variable teeth on a 
long cartilaginous lingual ribbon. It includes a 
large number of carnivorous gastropods, among the best- 
known of which are the Muricide and the Buccinida, 
Contrasted with Rostrifera. 

proboscidiferous (pro-bos-i-dif’e-rus), a. [ς 
NL. proboseidifer, < L. proboscis (-cid-), probos- 
cis, + ferre = E. bear1.] 1. Havinga probos- 
cis.— 2, In conch., pertaining to the Probosci- 
difera. 

proboscidiform (pro-bos’i-di-férm), a. [< L. 

roboscis (-cid-), proboscis, + forma, form.] 
roboscis-like. Also proboscidal, probosciform, 

probosciformed. 

probosciform (pro-bos’i-férm), α. [< L. pro- 
boscis, proboscis, + forma, form. | Same as pro- 
boscidiform. Encyc. Dict. 

probosciformed (pro-bos’i-férmd), a. [< pro- 
bosciform + -ed2.| Same as proboscidiform. 


The surface of the probosciformed mouth, facing the first 
pair of cirri, has a deep central longitudinal fold. 
Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 176. 


[NL. (Kuhl, 
1820),< L. proboscis, proboscis, + gerere, carry. | 
A genus of black cockatoos: synonymous with 
Microglossa. 

proboscigerous (pro-bo-sij’e-rus), a. [<« L. pro- 
boscis, proboscis, + gerere, carry.] Having a 
proboscis; proboscidiferous. 

proboscis (pr6-bos’is), n.; pl. proboscides (-i- 
déz). [= I. proboscide = Sp. probdscide = Pg. 
proboscis = It. proboscide, proboscis, < L. pro- 
boscis, < Gr. προβοσκίς (-κιὸ-), the trunk or pro- 
boscis of an elephant, the proboscis of a fly, 
an arm of a cuttlefish, « πρό, before, + βόσκειν, 
feed, graze.] 1. An elephant’s trunk; hence, 
a long flexible snout, as the tapir’s, or the 
nose of the proboscis-monkey. See cut under 
Nasalis. 

The unwieldy elephant, 


To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. Milton, P. L., iv. 347. 


2. Any proboscidiform part or organ; anything 
that sticks out in front of an animal like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. See cut under Cystophorine. (a) 
The human nose, especially when very large. [Humorous.]} 
(b) In entom.: (1) The rostrum or beak of a rhynchoph- 
orous beetle, or snout-beetle. (2) The long coiled haus- 
tellate organ of lepidopterous insects; an antlia. See cut 
under haustellum. (3) The sucking-mouth of a fly, a cylin- 
drical membranous or fieshy organ terminating in a dilated 
portion which is applied to the substance to be sucked up. 
(See promuscis, and cut under house-fly.) (4) The extensi- 
ble mouth-organs of a bee, consisting of the labium and 
lingua with their various divisions, and the maxille, united 
at their bases with the labium. (c) In Vermes, a diversi- 
form buccal, oral, or pharyngeal organ of many worms, 
as errant annelids, gephyreans, turbellarians, and nemer- 
teans. In the last the proboscis is a tubular invaginated 
eversible organ opening in the anterior part of the body 
above the mouth, formed by a differentiation of the in- 
tegument; it is variable in details of structure: it may 
be divided, coiled, glandulous, and furnished with stylets, 
a retractor muscle, etc. (For various proboscides of this 
kind, see cuts under Acanthocephala, Balanoglossus, Ces- 
toides, Nereis, Proctucha, Rhabdocela, and Rhynchocela.) 
(ad) In conch., the tongue of certain gastropods, such as 
shell-snails, when it is so long as to be capable of being 
protruded for some distance from the mouth, in which 
case it is used for boring the shells of other testaceans, 
and for destroying by suction the soft parts of the in- 
habitant: distinguished from rostrum. (e) In polyps, the 
central polypite of a medusan. (jf) In gregarines, the 
epimerite. 


[ς proboscis-monkey (pr6-bos’is-mung’ki),. A 


semnopithecine ape, Nasalis larvatus; a ka- 
hau: so called from the elongated and flexible 
snout, which resembles the human nose in size 
and shape. See. cut under Nasalis. 

Same as ele- 
phant-shrew. 
[< Gr. προβοσκίς, 
proboscis, + εἶδος, form.] Same as proboscid- 


ean, 

[< Gr. προβού- 
λευσις (-λευτ-), previous deliberation (ef. Μαν, 
προβουλευτής, one who deliberates before), < 
tarry contrive before, < πρό, before, + 
βουλεύειν, take counsel, deliberate: see boule2.] 
Concerned with the preparation of measures 
for action: noting specifically the Senate, or 
Council of Five Hundred, in the ancient Athe- 
nian. constitution. 

A misapprehension as to the powers of the Roman Senate, 
which is represented as being a probouleutic body, like 


that of Athens, which prepared business for the Assembly. 
W. F. Allen, Penn. Monthly, Feb., 1879, p, 124. 


procacious 


procacious (pr6-ka’shus), a. [= OF. procace = 
It. procace, < Li. procax (-ac-), forward, bold, 
shameless, impudent, < procare, ask, demand, 
akin to precari, pray: see prayl.] Pert; petu- 
lant; saucy. 


I confess these [personal comeliness and beauty] are 
commonly but the temptations of women and procacious 
youth. Baaxter, Self-Denial, xliv. 


Now abating a procacious youth, now heartening a shy 
homely one. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 297. 
procacity (pro-kas’i-ti), ». [= OF. procacite = 
Sp. procacidad = Pg. procacidade = It. proca- 
cita, < L. procacita(t-)s, forwardness, impu- 
dence, < Pate (-ac-), forward, bold: see proca- 
cious.| Impudence; petulance. 
In vaine are all your knaveries, 
Delights, deceipts, procacities. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 541. 
procambial (pro-kam’bi-al), a. [< procambiwm 
-al.] In bot., pertaining to or resembling 
the procambium. 
ial bu in st formed. 
eS Cora Pare Oe Encye. Brit., IV. 105. 
procambium (pro-kam’bi-um), ». [NL., ς L. 
pro, before, + NL. cambium: see cambium2.] 
In bot., a long-celled initial strand of a vascular 
bundle; a similar or homogeneous formative 
cell of a bundle. Compare cambium?. 
This mass [of elongated cells] is termed the procambium 
of the fibro-vascular bundle. Encyc. Brit., 1V. 98. 
procardium Ἶ se n.; pl. procardia 
(-4). [NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + καρδία = E. 
heart.) The pit of the stomach; the serobicu- 
lus cordis. 
procarp (pro’kirp), n. [<¢ NL. procarpium, < 
Gr. πρό, before, -+ καρπός, a fruit.] In bot., in 
certain alge and fungi, a unicellular or pluri- 
cellular female sexual organ, which consists of 
a filamentous receptive part called the tricho- 
gyne and a dilated part called the carpogonium. 
The protoplasm is not rounded off to form an odsphere, 


but is excited by fertilization to a process of growth which 
results in a sporocarp. 


In the Florides it is the procarpium (procarp), which 
consists of a single cell or a small cell-group. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 121. 
procarpium (pro-kir’pi-um), ».; pl. procarpia 
(-Ώ).. [NL.: see procarp.] Same as procarp. 
procatalectic (pro-kat-a-lek’tik), a. [< Gr. πρό, 
before, + καταληκτικός, leaving off: see catalectic. 
Cf. προκαταλήγειν, leave off beforehand.] In ane. 
pros., catalectic at the beginning; wanting the 
arsis (metrically unaccented part) of the first 
foot. Thus, the following colon in an iambic 
period is procatalectic: =~ +~~+~ = (for 

«ιν ιν Ὁιω --). 

procatarctict (pro-ka-tirk’tik), a. [ς Gr. προ- 
καταρκτικός, beginning beforehand, being the im- 
mediate cause, < προκατάρχειν, begin first, «πρό, 
before, + κατάρχειν, begin upon, < κατά, upon, 
+ ἄρχειν, be first, begin.] Being the immedi- 
ate cause; in med., noting a cause which im- 
mediately kindles a disease into action when 
there exists a predisposition to it. The proca- 
tarctie cause is often denominated the exciting 
cause. See efficient cause, under efficient. 

procatarctical; (pro-ka-tirk’ti-kal),a. [< pro- 
catarctic + -al.| Same as procatarctic. 

The procatarctical and proegumenal causes are of great 
use in physick; for the physicians reduce almost all dis- 
eases to three causes: procatarctical, proegumenal, and sy- 
nectical or containing. The procatarctical is with them the 
external and evident cause. . . . For example: The pro- 
catarctical cause of the fever is either cold or the astrin- 
gent bathes. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 17. 

procatarxist (pro-ka-tiirk’sis), . [« Gr. προκά- 
ταρξις, a first beginning, « προκατάρχειν, begin 
first: see procatarctic,| In med., the kindling 
of a disease into action by a procatarctic cause, 
when a predisposition exists; also, the proca- 
tarctic cause of a disease. 
procathedral (pro-ka-thé’dral),n. [ς L. pro, for, 
+ ML. cathedralis, a cathedral: see cathedral. ] 
A church used temporarily as a cathedral. 
procedet, v.7. An obsolete spelling of proceed. 
procedendo (pro-sé-den’do), απ. [L., abl. sing. 
gerundive of procedere, go forward, proceed: see 
proceed.) In law, a writ which formerly issued 
out of the English Court of Chancery in the exer- 
cise of its common-law jurisdiction, when judges 
of any subordinate court wrongfully delayed the 
parties, and would not give judgment either on 
the one side or on the other. It commanded the 
judges to proceed to give judgment, without specifying 
any particular judgment to be given. A writ of proce- 
dendo also lay where an action had been removed from 


an inferior to a superior court, and it appeared to the su- 
xperior court that it was removed on insufficient grounds, 


procedure (pro-sé’dir), π.. [< OF. procedure, 


F, procédure = It. procedura, ς L. procedere, 


4744 


go forward, proceed: see proceed.] 1}. The act 
of proceeding or moving forward; progress. 
He overcame the difficulty in defiance of all such pre- 
tences as were made even from religion itself to obstruct 
the better procedure of real and material religicn. 
Jer. Taylor, Works, ITI. vii. 
2. Manner of proceeding or acting; a course 
or mode of action; conduct. 
Those more complex intellectual procedures which acute 
thinkers have ever employed. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. 


He would learn if they 
Connive at Pym’s procedure ! 
Browning, Strafford. 
3. Astep taken; anact performed; a proceed- 
ing.— 4}. That which proceeds from something; 
product. 

No known substance but earth, and the. procedures of 
earth, as tile and stone. Bacon. 
5. The modes, collectively, of conducting busi- 
ness, especially deliberative business; specifi- 
cally, in law, the modes of conduct of litigation 
and judicial business, as distinguished from 
that branch of the law which gives or defines 
rights. It ineludes practice, pleading, and evi- 
dence. 

By itself indeed the lately revealed Irishlaw would carry 
us a very little way. Its great peculiarity is the extraor- 
dinary prominence it gives to Procedure. « 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 374. 


Civil procedure . . . is chiefly intended to realize and 
enforce the legalized interests or ‘“‘rights” of individuals. 
Polit. Sci. Quarterly, II. 123. 


Common-law procedure acts. See common.—New or 
reformed procedure. See equity, 2(b).=Syn. 2. Pro- 
ceeding, Operation, etc. See process. 


proceed (pro-séd’), v. 7. [Early mod. E. also 
procede; < ME. proceden, < OF. proceder, F. 
»rocéder = Sp. Pg. proceder = It. procedere, < 
. procedere, go forth, go forward, advance, 
come forth, issue, go on, result, proceed, < pro, 
forth, + cedere, go: see cede.} 1. To move, 
pass, or go forward or onward; continue or re- 
new motion or progress; advance; go on, lit- 
erally or figuratively: as, to proceed on one’s 
journey; the vessel touched at Queenstown, and 
then proceeded on her voyage. 

Come, cite them, Crites, first, and then proceed. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


Hadst thou . . . proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affords. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 252. 
Proceeding the space of a flight-shoot, they finde another 
Arch, like vnto the first. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 269. 
Ishall . . . proceed to more complex ideas. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xviii. 2. 
Having already mentioned those Speeches which are 
assigned to the Persons in this Poem, I proceed to the De- 
scription which the Poet gives us of Raphael. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 327. 
2. To issue or come, as from an origin, source, 
or fountain; go forth: with from. 
Excuse me that I am so free with you; what I write 
proceeds from the clear Current of a pure Affection. 
Howell, Letters, I. ν. 11. 


From the death of the old the new proceeds. 
Whittier, The Preacher. 
3. Tocarry on some series of actions; set one’s 
self at work and go on in a certain way and for 
some particular purpose; act according to some 

method. 

If you promise vs peace, we will beleeue you; if you 

proceed in revenge we will abandon the Country. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I, 225. 


From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 69. 


He that proceeds on other principles in his inquiry into 
any sciences posts himself in a party. ocke. 


But how severely with themselves proceed 
The men who write such verse as we can read! 

Pope, Imit. of Hor., II. ii, 157. 
4+. To be transacted or carried on; be done; 
pass; go on. 

He will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 180. 
5. To begin and carry on a legal action; take 
any step in the course of procedure: as, to pro- 
ceed against an offender.—6. To come into 
effect or action. [Rare.] 
This rule only proceeds and takes place when a person 
cannot of common law condemn another by his sentence. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
7. To take an academic degree: now used only 
in the universities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
““To proceed master” is an abbreviated form of 
‘““to proceed to the degree of master.” 
Ignorance in stilts... 
With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 789, 


proceleusmatic 


The oldest [surviving graduate] proceeded Bachelor of 
Arts the very Commencement at which Dr. Stiles was 
elected to the Presidency. 

Woolsey, Discourse, Yale Coll., Aug. 14, 1850, p. 38. 
[(College Words.) 


wie 2. To arise, emanate, flow, accrue, result, be de- 
rived. 


proceed (pro’séd), ». [Early mod..E. also pro- 
cede; < proceed, υ.] The amount proceeding 
or accruing from some possession or transac- 
tion; especially, the sum derived from the sale 
of goods: now used only in the plural: as, the 
consignee was directed to sell the goods for- 
warded and invest the proceeds in coffee. 


The only Procede (that I may use the mercantile Term) 
you can expect is Thanks, and this Way shall not be want- 
ing to make you rich Returns. Howell, Letters, I. i. 29. 


Net proceeds. See net2.— Proceeds of a cargo, in gen- 
eral, the return or substituted cargo, acquired by sale or 
exchange of the goods originally shipped. Dow v. Hope 
Ins. Co., 1 Hall, 166. 


proceeder (pro-sé’dér), n. 1. One who pro- 
ceeds or goes forward; one who makes a pro- 
gress. 


Let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks; 
for the first will make him dejected by often failing, and 
the second will make him a small proceeder, though by 
often prevailing. Bacon, Nature in Men (ed. 1887). 


Specifically—2. One who takes an academic 
degree. 


A little before the Reformation, the greatest part of the 
proceeders in divinity at Oxford were monks and Regular 
canons. 

Tanner, quoted in Forewords to Babees Book, p. xxxvi. 


proceeding (pro-sé’ding),. [Verbal η. of pro- 
ceed, υ.] 1. A going forward; a procession; 
the act of one who proceeds; especially, a 
measure or step taken; a doing; a transaction: 
as, an illegal proceeding; a cautious proceed- 


ing; a violent proceeding. In the plural the term 
is specifically applied to suits and judicial actions of all 
kinds involving rights of persons or of property, as well 
as to the course of steps or measures in the prosecution 
of actions at law: as, to institute proceedings against a 
person. 


The proceeding was thus ordered: viz., First the City 
Marshal, to follow in the rear of His Majesty’s Life Guards. 
England’s Joy (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 29). 


The clerk . . . should keep a record of the proceedings. 
Robert, Rules of Order, § 51. 


We have learned some of us to approve, and more per- 
haps to acquiesce in, proceedings which our fathers looked 
on as in the last degree unrighteous and intolerable. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 3. 


2+. Advancement. 
My dear dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this. 
hak., J. C., ii. 2. 108. 


38. pl. A record or account of the transactions 
of a society: as, the Proceedings of the Amer- 


ican Philological Association. The proceedings of 
this and other societies differ from the transactions, in that 
the proceedings are the record of all the business done, 
with mere abstracts of the papers read, while the transac- 
tions consist of the papers themselves.— Collateral pro- 
ceeding. See collateral.—Dispossess proceedings, See 
dispossess.— Proceeding via executiva, in civil law, ex- 
ecutory process (which see, under executory).— Special 
proceeding, a judicial proceeding other than an action, 
as a writ of mandamus, a petition to appoint a trustee, 
etc.— §tay of proceedings. See stay.—_Summ pro- 
ceedings, in /aw, certain legal remedies authorized by stat- 
ute to be taken without the formal bringing of an action by 
process and pleading — an affidavit laid beforea magistrate 
under warrant issued thereon being usually substituted ; 
more specifically, such proceedings taken to dispossess a 
tenant for non-payment of rent, or for holding over, etc. — 
Supplementary proceedings, sometimes called sup- 
plemental proceedings, proceedings supplementary to 
judgmentand execution for the enforcement thereof, when 
the execution remains unsatisfied. Courts of equity have 
given such a remedy by bill compelling examination of a 
debtor under oath, and by injunction against disposing of 
his assets ; and the codes of procedure have added as an 
alternative remedy, at the option of the creditor, a supple- 
mentary proceeding, either entitled in the origina] cause 
or a special proceeding issuing out of it, by which, on affi- 
davit, an order is granted compelling the debtor, or a 
third person holding his assets or indebted to him, to ap- 
pear for examination, and forbidding disposal of assets 
meanwhile ; and, if assets are discovered, a receiver can 
be appointed. =Syn. 1. Procedure, Operation, etc. (see pro- 
cess), measure, performance, step, 


proceleusmatic. (pros’e-lis-mat’ik), α. and n. 
[< LL. proceleusmaticus, < Gr. προκελευσµατικός 
(se. πούς), a foot consisting of four short sylla- 
bles, lit. ‘pertaining to incitement,’ < *zpoxéAevo- 
La, < προκελεύειν, arouse to action beforehand, 
incite before, « πρό, before, + κελεύειν, order, < 
κέλλειν, urge, drive on, incite.} I, a. 1. In- 
citing; animating; encouraging. 

The ancient proceleusmatick song, by which the rowers 


of Gallies were animated, may be supposed to have been 
of this kind. Johnson, Jour. to Western Isles, p. 140. 


2. In pros., consisting, as a metrical foot, of 
four short syllables; of or pertaining to feet so 
constituted. 





proceleusmatic 


ΤΙ. ». In απο. pros., a foot consisting of four 
short times or syllables. The proceleusmatic 
(~~ }| ~~) is tetrasemic and isorrhythmic. 
Procellaria (pros-e-la’ri-i),. [NL., < L. pro- 

cella, a storm, a hurricane: see procellous.] A 
Linnean genus of Procellariidz, or petrels, for- 
merly conterminous with the family, later 
variously restricted, now usually confined to 
the very small black-and-white species known 
as Mother Carey’s chickens, as P. pelagica, the 
stormy petrel: in this restricted sense synony- 
mous with Thalassidroma of Vigors. See cut 
under petrel. 

procellarian (pros-e-la’ri-an), a. and π. [< 

Procellaria + -απ.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to 

the genus Procellaria, in any sense ; resembling 

or related to a petrel; belonging to the family 
Procellariide. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the genus Procellaria or 
family Procellariidz ; a petrel of any kind. 
Procellariidz (pros”e-la-ri’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., 
< Procellaria + -idz.] A family of oceanie or 
pelagic natatorial birds, named from the ge- 
nus Procellaria, belonging to the order Longi- 
pennes and suborder Tubinares, having tubular 
nostrils, epignathous bill with discontinuous 
horny covering, and webbed feet with very 
small, elevated, functionless or rudimentary 
hallux, if any; the petrels. The Procellariid# are 
birds of the high seas, of unsurpassed volitorial powers, 
of all birds the most nearly independent of land, They 
abound on all seas. There are probably about 90 species, 
of numerous modern genera, divisible into three subfam- 
ilies — Diomedeine, albatrosses; Procellariine ; and Halo- 
droming, sea-runners; to which is to be added Oceani- 
tine, if the so-called Oceanitide are referred back to this 
family. Also Procellariadz, Procellarid2. 
Procellariingz (pros-e-la-ri-i’né), m. pl. [NL., 
< Procellaria + -inz.] The largest and leading 
subfamily of Procellariidz; this family, divested 
of the albatrosses and sea-runners; the petrels 


proper. They are characterized by the union of the nos- 
trils in one double-barreled tube lying horizontally on the 
base of the culmen, and the presence of a hallux, however 
minute. There are five groups of species— the fulmars; 
the petrels of the genus (strelata and its relatives; the 
stormy petrels; the shearwaters or hagdens; and the saw- 
billed petrels. The genus Oceanites and three others, usu- 
ally ranged with the stormy petrels, are sometimes de- 
tached as type of a family Oceanitid#. Also Procellaring. 
See cuts under Daption, fulmar, hagden, Géstrelata, petrel, 


and shearwater. 

procello (pré-sel’6), π. [It.] In glass-blow- 
ing, a tool for pinching in (or opening) the 
neck of a bottle or cylinder, as it is revolved 
on the extremity of the pontil. Also, errone- 
ously, Jinishing-tool. 

procelloust (pr6-sel’us), a. [= OF. procelleux = 
Sp. proceloso = Pg. It. procelloso,< L. procellosus, 
tempestuous, boisterous, < procella, a storm, a 
hurricane (by which things are prostrated), < 
procellere, throw down, prostrate, < pro, for- 
ward, + *cellere, drive, urge: see excel, celerity.] 
Stormy. Bailey, 1731. 

proceybalit (pro-se-fal’ik or pro-sef’a-lik), a. 
{< Gr. πρό, before, + κεφαλή, head.}] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the fore part of the head.— 2. In 
Crustacea, specifically noting certain lobes or 
processes which form an anterior part of the 
wall of the head. See the quotation. 

Two flat calcified plates, which appear to lie in the in- 

terior of the head (though they are really situated in its 
front and upper wall) on each side of the base of the ros- 


trum, and are called the procephalic processes. 
Hualey, Crayfish, p. 160. 


3. In ane. pros., same as macrocephalic.—Pro- 
cephalic lobe, one of a pair of rounded expansions, de- 
veloped on the anterior end of the ventral aspect of the 
embryo of arthropods, which becomes one side and part 
of the front of the head. 


The neural face of the embryo is fashioned first, and 
its anterior end terminates in two rounded expansions — 
the procephalic lobes. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 219. 


proceptiont (pr6-sep’shon), n. [< L. as if *pro- 
ceptio(n-), < pro, before, + capere, pp. captus 
(in comp. -ceptus), take: see capable. Cf. con- 
ception, inception, perception, οἵο.] The act of 
taking or seizing something beforehand; pre- 
occupation. [Rare.] 
Having so little power to offend others that I have none 
to preserve what is mine own from their proception. 
Eikon Basilike. 
proceret (pro-sér’), a. [=Sp. précer, procero = 
Pg. It. procero,< L. procerus, high, tall, long, < 
pro, for, before, + γ cer- as in creare, create: see 
create.| High; tall; lofty. Also procerous. 


Such lignous and woody plants as are hard of substance, 
procere of stature. Evelyn, Sylva, Int., § iii. 


procerebral (pro-ser’é-bral), a. [ς procere- 
br-um + -al.] Pertaining to the fore-brain or 
procerebrum; prosencephalic. 
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procerebrum (pr6-ser’é-brum), n. [NIL., < L. 
pro, before, + cerebrum, the brain.] The fore- 
brain, comprising the cerebral hemispheres, 
corpora striata, and olfactory lobes; the pros- 
encephalon. 

proceres (pros’e-réz), π. pl. [L., pl. of procer, 
rarely procus, a chief, noble, magnate; ef. pro- 
cérus, high: see procere, a.] 1. The nobles or 
magnates of a country. 

In 1328 it was with the counsel and consent of the prel- 
ates and proceres, earls, barons, and commons, that Edward 
resigned his claims on Scotland. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 294. 
2. [οαρ.] [NL.] In Sundevall’s system, an or- 
der of birds: same as the Proceri of Uliger. 

Proceri (pro-sé’ri), n. pl.. [NL., pl. of L. procé- 
rus, high: see procere.] In ornith., in Illiger’s 
system of classification, a group of birds, the 
same as Ratitz of Merrem, embracing the stru- 
thious birds, or ostriches and their allies: so 
called from their procere or tall stature. 

Proceridz (pr6-ser’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < Proce- 
rus + -idz.| A family of coleopterous insects, 
named by Laporte in 1834 from the genus ‘Pro- 
cerus, and now merged with the Carabide. 

procerite (pros’e-rit), . [< Gr. πρό, before, + 
κέρας, horn, + -ite2.] In Crustacea, the long 
many-jointed filament which terminates the 
antenna or feeler of many species, as lobsters 
and crawfish. It constitutes nearly the whole length 
of the organ in such cases, the several other named joints 
of the feeler being short and close to the base. It is the 
last one of a series of joints named cozxocerite, basicerite, 
scaphocerite, ischiocerite, merocerite, carpocerite, and pro- 
cerite, and is an excellent illustration of an organ with so 
many joints (technically subjoints) that they are not taken 


into separate morphological consideration. See cuts un- 
der antenna, Astacus, lobster, and Palinurus. 


proceritic (pros-e-rit’ik), a. [< procerite +.-ic.] 
Pertaining to the procerite of a crustacean. 
procerity (pro-ser’i-ti), η. [ς OF. procerite, F. 
rocérité = Sp. proceridad= Pg. Aap hai 
t, procerita, < L. proceritas, height, tallness, < 
rocérus, high, tall: see procere.] Tallness; 
oftiness. 


They were giants for their cruelty and covetous oppres- 
sion, and not in stature or procerity of body. 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Experiments in consort touching the procerity, and low- 
ness, and artificiall dwarfing of trees. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 532, note. 


His insufferable procerity of stature, and uncorrespond- 
ing dwarfishness of observation. 

Lamb, Popular Fallacies, xiii. 
procerous (pro-sé’rus), a. [< L. procérus, high, 
tall: see procere.] 1. Same as procere. 

The compasse about the wall of this new mount is five 
hundreth foot, . ... and the procerous stature of it, so em- 
bailing and girdling in this mount, twentie foot and sixe 
inches. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 153). 
2. Tall, as a bird; belonging to the Proceres 
or Proceri. 

Procerus (pros’e-rus),”. [Ν1,. (Megerle, 1821), 
< Gr. πρό, before, + κέρας, horn.] 1. A genus 
of beetles, giving name to the family Proceridz, 
containing a number of east European and west 
Asiatic species, found on forest-covered moun- 
tain-slopes. These beetles resemble Carabus, 
but differ in having the anterior tarsi simple in 
both sexes.—2. [1. ¢.; pl. proceri (-ri).] A py- 
ramidal muscle on the bridge of the nose, more 
fully called procerus nasi and pyramidalis nasi. 
See pyramidalis. 

Procervulus (pr6-sér’vi-lus), n. [NL. (Gaudry, 
1878), ς L.. pro, before, + NL. cervulus, q. v.] 

+A Miocene genus of Cervide. 

process (pros’es),. [Early mod. E. also proces, 


processe; < ME. processe, proces, proses, ς OF. 
proces, Ἐ.. proces = Sp. proceso = Pg. it. pro- 


cesso,< Li. processus, a going forward, progress, 
an appearance, an attack, a projection, lapse 
of time, < procedere, pp. processus, go forward, 
advance, proceed: see proceed.] 1. A proceed- 
ing or moving forward; progressive movement; 

gradual advance; continuous proceeding. 

So multeply ge sall 
Ay furth in fayre processe. 

York Plays, p. 13. 
That there is somewhat higher than either of these two 
no other proof doth need than the very process of man’s 
desire. Hooker. 
The whole vast sweep of our surrounding prospect lay 
answering in a myriad fleeting shades the cloudy process 
of the tremendous sky. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 41. 


2. Course; lapse; a passing or elapsing; pas- 
sage, as of time. 

And therfor we muste abide, and wirke be processe of 
tyme. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T, Β.), p. 20. 


By proces, as ye knowen everichoon, 
en may so longe graven in a stoon 
Til some figure therinne emprented be. 
haucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 101. 


EE 


process 


Swich fire by processe shal of kynde colden. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 418. 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 
Shak., Sonnets, civ. 


The thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the 
suns. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


3. Manner of proceeding or happening; way 
in which something goes on; course or order 
of events. 


Now I pas will to Pirrus by proses agayne. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13670. 


Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the process of Antonio’s end. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 274. 


Our parts that are the spectators, or should hear a com- 
edy, are to await the process and events of things. 


B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 


Saturnian Juno now with double care 
Attends the fatal process of the war. 
Dryden, Aneid, vii. 
4. Anaction, operation, or method of treatment 
applied to something; a serial experiment; an 
event which changes with time: as, a chemi- 
cal process ; a mental process. 


When the result or effect is produced by chemical action, 
or by the application of some element or power of nature, 
or of one substance to another, such modes, methods, or 
operations are called processes. 

Piper v. Brown, 3 Fish. Pat. Cas., 175. 


Cable-car lines are in process of construction. 
Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 184. 


5. Series of motions or changes going on, as in 
growth, decay, οἵο.: as, the process of vegeta- 
tion ; the process of decomposition. 


He who knows the properties, the changes, and the pro- 
cesses of matter must, of necessity, understand the effects. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl. 


To him was given 
Full many a glimpse . . . of Nature’s processes 
Upon the exalted hills, 
Wordsworth, On the Side of the Mountain of Black Comb. 


6. In law: (a) The summons, mandate, or com- 
mand by whicha defendant or a thing is brought 
before the court for litigation: so called as be- 
ing the primary part of the proceedings, by 
which the rest is directed. Formerly the superior 
common-law courts of England, in the case of personal 
actions, differed greatly in their modes of process; but 
since the passing of the Process Uniformity Act personal 
actions in general, except replevin, are begun in the same 
way in all the English courts— namely, by a writ of sum- 
mons. In chancery the ordinary process was a writ of sub- 
pena. ‘The mode common in probate and ecclesiastical 
courts is by a citation or summons. In criminal cases, if 
the accused is not already in custody, the process is usu- 
ally a writ or warrant, 


The Abbot of 8. Isidor is of my acquaintance and my 
great friend, . . . and now of late there hath beene pro- 
cesse against him to appear in this your audience, 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 202. 
I'll get out process, and attach ’em all. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow. ii. 1. 

The next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out 
the original, is called the process ; being the means of com- 
pelling the defendant to appear in court. 

Blackstone, Com., ITI, xix. 

They [the bishops] regarded the processes against here- 
tics as the most distressing part of their office. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist, Church of Eng., iii. 


(b) The whole course of proceedings in a cause, 
real or personal, civil or criminal, from the 
original writ to the end of the suit. Hence 
— 7+. A relation; narrative; story; detailed 
account. 

But hennes forth I wol my proces holde 

To speke of aventures and of batailles. 

haucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 650. 


To teche chylder curtasy is myne entent, 
And thus forth my proces I purpos to be-gynne. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 56. 


In brief, to set the needless process by, 
How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel’d, 
How he refell’d me, and how I replied. 
’ Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 92. 
8+. Proclamation. 
When Pelleus his proses hade publishit on highe, 
And all soburly said with a sad wille, 
Jason was Joly of his Juste wordes, 
That in presens of the pepull tho profers were made, 
And mony stythe of astate stonding aboute. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 247. 


9. In anat. and zodl., a processus; an out- 
growth or outgrowing part; a protuberance; 
a prominence; a projection: used in the-widest 
sense, specific application being made by some 
qualifying term: as, coracoid process. 

A third comes out with the important discovery of some 


new process in the skeleton of a mole. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxxix. 


10. In bot., a projection from a surface; specifi- 
cally, in mosses, one of the principal divisions 
or segments of the inner peristome.—11. Same 
as photo-process: commonly used attributively: 


process 


as, process blocks, process cuts, process pictures, 
ete. 


The bare floor was clean, and the walls were hung with 
cheap prints of the kind known as process pictures. 
The Standard, VII. 12. 


Abating process, See abate.—Abuse of process, See 
abuse.—Accessory process. Same as anapophysis.— 
Acromial or acromion process. See acromion.— Ac- 
tinic process. See actinic.—Alar processes, two small 
wing-like processes proceeding from the crista galli in 
front against the frontal bone, and partially including the 
foramen cecum.—Albumin process, in photog. See al- 
bumin.— , alveolar, angular processes. See 
the adjectives.— Ammonia ore process, See ammonia. 
—Anconeus process, Sameasolecranon.—Annular, an- 
teorbital, auditory, autographic process. See the ad- 
jectives.— Articular process ofthe lowerjaw. Seear- 
ticular.— Augustin’s process, a method of extracting sil- 
ver from the ground chloridized ores of that metal, by the 
use of a solution of common salt, Thesilver chlorid, formed 
in the chloridizing roasting, is soluble in the saline solu- 
tion, a double chlorid of silver and sodium being formed. 
From this solution the silver is precipitated by means of 
copper.— Barff’s process, a method of protecting the sur- 
face of iron from rust by forming upon it a thin film of 
magnetic oxid. Itis done by subjecting it at a red heat 
to the action of superheated steam.— Basic process. See 
basic.—Basilar process. See basilar.—Basipterygoid 
rocesses. See basipterygoid.—Beer process, in photog. 
ee beerl.—Bessemer process, a method, invented by 
Bessemer, of decarburizing cast-iron. It is of great im- 
portance, since by this process steel can now be made 
much more cheaply than was formerly possible. See steel. 
—Bethell process, a process for preserving wood, con- 
sisting in its impregnation with tar, oil of tar, and carbolic 
acid: this mixture is commercially known as gallatin, and 
is obtained by the distillation of coal.— Bird’s-head pro- 
cess, one of the avicularia of a polyzoan, which are shaped 
and have a snapping motion like the beak of a bird.—Bitu- 
men process, in photog. See bitwmen.—Boucherie's 
το. the injection of a solution of sulphate of copper 
to the pores of wood.— Burnettizing process, the in- 
troduction of zinc chlorid into the pores of wood.— Capit- 
ular, carbon, Carinthian process. See the qualifying 
words.— Cazo process [Sp. cazo, a pan], in metal., the 
treatment of silver ores in the moist way, with the aid of 
heat, which in the patio process is not used. See patio 
ocess.—Chenot process, a process, invented by the 
rench metallurgist Chenot, for producing cast-steel. 
Wrought-iron in the form of a metallic sponge is first ob- 
tained directly from the ore by cementation with charcoal. 
This iron is then carburized by being impregnated with 
some liquid substance rich in carbon, then torrified, and 
finally melted in crucibles, as in the ordinary méthod of 
manufacturing cast-steel.— Chlorination, chlorin, cili- 
ary, clay, clinoid, cochleariform process, See the 
qualifying words.—Collodion process, in photog. See 
collodion.— Condyloid process, Same as articular pro- 
cess of the lower jaw.— Coracoid, coronoid, costal pro- 
cess. See the adjectives.— Cordurié’s process, a meth- 
od of dezincification, by the use of superheated steam, 
of lead from which the silver has been separated by the 
Parkes process.— Creosoting process, the application of 
creosote to wood (especially telegraph-poles) for its preser- 
vation.— Direct process. See bloomery.— Dry process. 
(a) In photog., the use of dry plates or films; specifically, 
the use of gelatinobromide emulsions as a sensitive coat- 
ing for plates or films which are used in a dry state. See 
photography. (0) In jish-culture, a process of fecundating 
spawn, invented by V. P. Vrasski. It differs from the moist 
process by requiring two vessels, one for the spawn, which 
is placed in it without water, and the other for the milt, 
to which water is added to moisten the eggs. By the dry 
process, mateo one per cent. of the eggs escape fecunda- 
tion, while in the moist method ten or twelve per cent. of 
the spawn may be lost. (c) In assaying. See assaying.— 
Due process of law. See duel.—Eckart’s process, a 
method of preserving meats, game, fish, etc., by means of 
a solution of 1,240 parts salt, 10 parts saltpeter, and 25 
parts salicylic acid in 8,725 parts of clean water, applied 
under a pressure of 180 to 200 pounds per square inch.— 
Ensiform process. Same as metasternum.— Ethmoidal 
rocess, 2 small projection on the posterior superior bor- 
aoe of the turbinate bone for articulation with the unci- 
nate process of the ethmoid.— Executory process, See 
executory.—Falciform process. Same as falx cerebri 
(which see, under falz).— Fallacy of an illicit process, 
See fallacy.— Final process, the writ of execution used 
to carry the judgment into effect.—Floccular rocess, 
the flocculus.— Foreign Process Acts, ‘See foreign.— 
Fox-Talbot process. Same as Foz-type, 1.—Frontona- 
sal, galvanoplastic, gelatin, geniculate, Ingrassian 
rocess, See the qualifying words.— Hamular process, 
a) Of the lacrymal bone, a hook-like projection at the 
lower extremity, curving forward in the lacrymal notch 
of the maxilla, (9) Of the sphenoid, the inferior hook-like 
extremity of the internal pterygoid plate, under which the 
tendon of the tensor palati plays.—Heliotype process. 
See heliotypy.—Intercoxal, jugal, ωραίας process. 
See the adjectives.— Iron-reduction process, a method 
of smelting lead in which metallic iron is employed as an 
accessory agent of desulphurization, or else some oxidized 
compound of iron, which during the process will yield me- 
tallic iron. » This process has been extensively experiment- 
ed with at Tarnowitz in Silesia, and in the Harz, and there 
abandoned. It has also been tried in other localities, and 
is (or was recently) in use to some extent in Japan. Also 
called precipitation process, a translation of the German 
name for it (niederschlagarbeit).— Jugular process, in 
man, a thickened part of the occipital bone to the back 
and outer side of the jugular fossa, articulating with the 
mastoid part of the temporal.—Kenogenetic process. 
See kenogenetic.—Kyanizing process. See kyanizing.— 
Lacrymal process, 2 small projection on the upper an- 
terior border of the turbinate bone for articulation with 
the lacrymal bone.—Le Blanc process, See soda.—Len- 
ticular process. See incus (a).— Long process of the 
malleus, a slender process received in the Glaserian fis- 
sure. Also called processus gracilis, longus, tenuis, folia- 
nus, anterior, and tertius, See cut under hyotd.—Malar 
process, a thick triangular projection of the maxilla for 
articulation with the malar bone.—M , Mas- 
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toid, mesne process. See the adjectives.— Martin pro- 
cess. See steel.— M ry process, (α) Of the palate- 
bone, a tongue-shaped projection on the anterior border of 
the vertical plate, overlapping the orifice of the antrum of 
Highmore in the articulated skull. (0) Of the turbinate 
bone, a flattened plate descending from the attached mar- 
gin, forming, when articulated, a part of the inner wall of 
the antrum below the entrance.—Monteith’s process, 
the discharging of color from mordanted cotton cloth by 
the direct application of chlorin.— Morphine or mor- 
phia process. See morphine.—Nasal process. (a) The 
slender tapering process on the anterior superior part of 
the maxilla, articulating with the frontalabove. (b) Same 
as lacrymal process. (c) Same as nasal spine (which see, 
under nasal).— Nutant process. See nutant.— Oblique 
processes of the vertebra. See oblique.—Obliter- 
ate, odontoid, orbital process. See the adjectives,— 
Oliv process. Same as olivary eminence (which 
see, under olivary).—Orbicular process. ‘See incus (a). 
— Palatal or palatine process, any marked outgrowth 
of a palate-bone, especially the flat horizontal plate of 
that bone which meets its fellow in mid-line, the pair 
together forming the hinder part of the hard palate or 
bony roof of the mouth.—Palingenetic process. See 
palingenetic.— Paramastoid process, in man, an obtuse 
projection of the under surface of the jugular process, 
at the insertion of the rectus capitis lateralis muscle, 
corresponding to a prominent process present in many 
mammals, especially the ungulates and rodents. Also 
called paracondyloid process.— Parkes process, a meth- 
od of separating silver from lead by fusion with metal- 
lic zinc. When a molten mixture of these two metals 
is allowed to cool, the zinc separates and solidifies first, 
forming a crust on the other metal. If the lead contains 
silver, this is concentrated in the solidified crust of zinc, 
from which it may afterward be separated by distillation. 
—Parotic process. See purotic.— Patera process. See 
Von Patera process,‘ below.—Patio process [Sp. patio, 
an open space], in metal., a method of obtaining the sil- 
ver from argentiferous ores by amalgamation, extensively 
practised in Mexico and South America. It is suited for 
ores in which the silver is present in the form of simple or 
complex sulphids, without a large percentage of blende or 
galena, or more than three or four per cent. of copper py- 
rites. In this process the ore, ground by arrastres, is mixed 
with common salt, roasted copper pyrites (called ma- 
gistral), and quicksilver. The whole mass is thoroughly 
mixed, usually by being trodden by mules, the result being 
that the silver becomes amalgamated with the quicksilver, 
and can then be easily separated. The mixing (asindicated 
by the name) takes place on large level floorsin the open air. 
— Pattinson process, in metal. ,a method of desilverizing 
lead, in former use in the treatment of argentiferous lead, 
and capable of being profitably employed even when the 
precious metal is present in the lead in so small quantity 
as two or three ounces to the ton of the baser metal. The 
process depends on the fact that melted lead containing 
silver solidifies gradually in cooling, small particles like 
crystals separating from the liquid mass, which latter 
is much richer in silver than the other part —the part 
which solidifies or crystallizes first yielding up a large 
part of its silver to that part of the lead which remains 
fluid. By repetitions of the operation, the remaining 
lead becomes at last so enriched with silver that this 
metal can be separated. The process, which was of im- 
ος in the treatment. of argentiferous galena, has now 
een abandoned for the Parkes process. It was invented 
by Hugh Lee Pattinson of Alston in Cumberland, and 
was first applied on ascale of some magnitude in 1833. 
Before this invention silver had always been separated 
from lead (these two metals being almost always found as- 
sociated together in nature) by cupellation, through which 
process a proportion of silver less than about eight ounces 
to the ton of lead could not be separated with profit. 


procession 


bone. It curves inward and backward on the under sur- 
face of the body of the sphenoid bone.—§pinous pro- 
cess. See spinous.—Styloid process. (a) A conical 
eminence at the upper extremity of the fibula. (6) A short, 
stout, pyramidal process projecting downward from the 
outer part of the distal extremity of the radius. (ο) A short 
cylindrical eminence at the inner and back part of the dis- 
tal extremity of the ulna. (d) A long, slender, tapering 
process projecting downward and forward from the outer 
part of the under surface of the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone: it is developed from independent centers of 
ossification, corresponding to the tympanohyal and stylo- 
hyal ee ne process, a small hook-like 
process, with its point directed downward, not unfre- 
quently found in front of the internal condylar ridge of 
the humerus in man. It represents a part of the bone 
inclosing a foramen in carnivorous animals.—Thomas- - 
Gilchrist process, Same as basic process.— To obstruct 
process. See obstruct.—Trustee process. See garnish- 
ment, 2 (b).— Turbinate process. (a) Superior, a short 
sharp margin of the ethmoid overhanging the superior 
meatus, (0) Inferior, the folded margin of the sphenoid 
overhanging the middle meatus. Also called superior and 
middle spongy bones.—Uchatius process, a method of 
making steel which has been tried in various places, but 
is notin general use. It consists in decarburizing pig-iron 
by fusing it with a material which will give up oxygen, 
especially iron peroxid or roasted spathic ore.— Uncinate 
rocess, See processus uncinatus, under processus. —Vag- 
process. (a) Of the sphenoid, a slightly raised edge 

at the base of the internal plate of the pterygoid, articu- 
lating with the everted margin of the vomer. (0) Of the 
Nr! in. a flattened plate of bone on the under surface 
of the petrous portion, immediately back of the glenoid 
fossa, and partly surrounding the styloid process at its 
base.— Vermiform process, the elevated median portion 
or lobe between the hemispheres of the cerebellum — that 
portion on the upper surface being known as the superior, 
that on the under surface the inferior.—Von Patera 
process, a method of separating silver from its ores, after a 
chloridizing roasting, by means of a solution of hypophos- 
phite of soda or lime, which takes up the chlorid of silver, 
from which solution the metal can be precipitated by an al- 
kaline sulphuret.— Washoe Sepia oy in metal. See ραπ], 
3.—Wet process, in photog. , the collodion process.— Zier- 
vogel’s process, the separation of silver from the sulphate 
by lixiviation with hot water containing some sulphuric 
acid. It is used in the treatment of argentiferous cop- 
per mattes in which the silver has been transformed into 
the sulphate by a peculiar kind of roasting. This pro- 
cess is one of very limited application, as great skill is re- 
quired for the management of the roasting, and but few 
silver ores can be profitably treated by the method.— Zygo- 
matic process, a horizontal bar, directed forward from 
the squamous part of the temporal bone, and articulat- 
ing in front with the malar, Also called zygoma.=§yn. 
Process, Proceeding, Procedure, Operation. In this connec- 
tion process applies to a way of doing something by rule or 
established method: as, the Bessemer process; the process 
of drilling an artesian well; alegal process, Proceeding ex- 
presses a complex action making a whole: as, it was a very 
strange proceeding. Jefferson and Cushing, in their manu- 
als of parliamentary procedure, use proceeding, perhaps asa 
wy ses noun, where procedure, being more exact, would 
e the better word. Procedure applies to a way of doing 
things formally; alegal proceeding is a thing done legally ; 
a legal process is a legal form gone through for the attain- 
ment of a definite purpose ; legal procedure is the way of 
doing things in the administration of law, as in the court- 
room ; a legal procedure is a less desirable form of expres- 
sion foralegal proceeding. Operation may be used for the 
way in which a thing works or operates: as, the operation 
of a nail-making machine; it is rarely used thus of per- 
sonal activity, except in a bad sense: as, the operations of 


The process is sometimes called pattonsonization.—Pecti- ya gang of thieves, See act, υ. ὁ, 


neal, phalangeal, photolithographic process. See 
the adjectives.—Photogelatin process, in photog., any 
process in which gelatin plays an important part, as in the 
ordinary gelatinobromide dry plates and films.— Plaster 
process, See plaster.—Plattner’s process, a method of 
separating gold from pyrites by the employment of chlo- 
rin gas, by which the gold is converted into a soluble 
chlorid, which can then be washed out with water, and 
precipitated by sulphureted hydrogen in the form of a 
sulphuret, from which combination the precious metal 


‘is easily obtained. See chlorination.— Polychromatic, 


ostauditory, postfrontal, post-tym 
bic process. See the adjectives. — Breck tation pro- 
cess. Same as tron-reduction pense ess acts, 
United States statutes of 1789 and 1792 (1 Stat. 93, 275), the 
first requiring the writs, executions, and other processes 
of the United States courts in suits at law to conform to 
those used in the supreme courts of the several States 
where such courts were held, except as to their style 
and teste. The second, in effect, reénacted the first, 
but allowed the courts or the Supreme Court of the 
United States by rule to make such alterations or addi- 
tions as might seem. expedient, and regulated the fees 
of court-officers, etc.— Process caption. See caption.— 
Process of augmentation. See augmentation.— Pro- 
cess work, any form of relief-printing plate made by 
photographic or etching processes, and not by cutting 
with a graver. See photo-process.—Prosternal, ptery- 
goid, etc., process. See the adjectives.— dal 
process. Same as tuberosity of the palate-bone.—Rus- 
sell’s process, a modification of the Von Patera pro- 
cess for the separation of silver from its ores. The pe- 
culiarity of the process depends on the fact that a so- 
lution of thiosulphate of copper and soda has a power- 
ful decomposing influence on the sulphureted, antimo- 
niureted, and arseniureted combinations of silver. The 
roasted ore is first lixiviated with sodium thiosulphate 
to dissolve the silver chlorid, and afterward with copper 
thiosulphate. This latter solvent is called the “extra so- 
lution,” and by its use an additional amount of silver is 
saved, which would otherwise have been lost in the tail- 
ings.—Short process of malleus, a small conical emi- 
nence at the. root of the manubrium, Also called proces- 
sus brevis, obtusus, externus, conoideus, or secundus, or tu- 
berculum mallet.— Siemens-Martin process, See steel. 
—S$iemens process, See steel.— Solvay process. See 
soda.— Sphenoidal process, the posterior of the two 
processes surmounting the vertical plate of the palate- 


a prepu- 


process (pros’es), v. t. 


processal (pros’es-al), a. 


[< process, π.] 1. To 
proceed against by legal process; summon ina 
court of law. 

He was at the quarter-sessions, processing his brother 
for tin and tinpence, hay-money. 

Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, viii. 

If a man processes a neighbour for debt, he is in danger 
of being paid with a full ounce of lead. 

Fortnightly Rev., Ν. 8., XL. 490. 
2. To reproduce, as a drawing, etc., by any me- 
chanical process, especially by a photographic 
process. ΄ See photo-process. [Recent.] 

Of course all American readers saw at once that every 
cut in Mr. Pyle’s admirable book was processed — to use a 
new verb invented to fit a new thing. 

New York Evening Post, Jan. 28, 1884. 

Both [books], we should say, are rather well illustrated, 
Lady J——’s with heliogravure portraits . . . and Capt. 
B——’s with copies (also processed in some way) of draw- 
ings. Athenzum, No. 3251, p. 207. 


[< process + -al.] 
Pertaining to or involving a process. [Rare.] 


All Sorts of Damages, and processal Charges, come to 
above two hunderd and fifty thousand Crowns. 
Howell, Letters, I. iii. 8. 


procession (pré-sesh’on),”. [<ME. processioun, 


processiun = D. processie = G. Sw. Dan. pro- 
cession, < OF. procession, F’. procession = Sp. 
procesion = Pg. procissdo, processdo = It. pro- 
cessione, < L. processio(n-), a marching forward, 
an advance, LL. a religious procession, ¢ pro- 
cedere, pp. processus, move forward, advance, 
proceed: see proceed. Cf. process.] 1. The act 
of proceeding or issuing forth or from anything. 


The Greek churches deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 299. 

In the procession of the soul from within outward, it en- 

larges its circles ever, like . . . the light proceeding from 

an orb, Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 166. 





procession 


It is obvious that the Effect is always the Procession of 
its Cause, the dynamical aspect of the statistical condi- 
tions. G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. 87. 
2. A succession of persons walking, or riding 
on horseback or in vehicles, in a formal march, 
or moving with ceremonious solemnity. 

Goth with faire processioun 


To Ierusaiem thorwe the toun. 
King Horn (E. E. T. Β.), p. 91. 


All the priests and friars in my realm 
Shall in procession sing her endless praise. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VL., i. 6. 20. 


The whole body, clothed in rich vestments, with candles 
in their hands, went in procession three times round the 
holy sepulchre. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 18, 


Let the long, long procession go, 
And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, iii. 
3. An office, form of worship, hymn, litany, etc., 
said or sung by a number of persons advancing 
with a measured and uniform movement.— Ppro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, in theol., the emanation or 
proceeding of the Holy Ghost either from the Father (sin- 
gle procession) or from the Father and the Son (double pro- 
cession). See Filioque, and Nicene Creed (under Nicene). 
— Procession week. Same as Rogation week (which see, 
under royation).—To go processiont, to take part in a 
procession of parishioners, led by the parish priest or the 
tron of the church, making the round of the parish, and 
nvoking blessings on the fruits, with thanksgiving. 
Bury me 
Under that holy-oke or gospel-tree, 
Where, though thou see’st not, thou may’st think upon 
Me when thou yeerly go’st procession, 
Herrick, To Anthea. 
procession (pro-sesh’on), v. [= It. processio- 
nare,< ML. processionare, go in procession; 
from the noun.] I, intrans. To go in proces- 
sion. 


There is eating, and drinking, and processioning, and 
masquerading. Colman, Man and Wife,i. (Davies.) 


Two weary hours of processioning about the town, and 
the inevitable collation. 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 368. 

II. trans. 1. To treat or beset with proces- 
sions. [Rare.] 

When theyr feastfull dayes come, they are . . . with no 
small solemnitye mattensed, massed, candeled, lyghted, 
processioned, censed, etc. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 
2. In some of the American colonies, to go 
about in order to settle the boundaries of, as 
land. The term is still used in North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Compare to beat the bounds, un- 
der bound}, 


Once in every four years [in the Virginia colony] the 
vestry, by order of the county court, divided the parish 
into precincts, and appointed two persons in each pre- 
cinct to procession the lands. These surveyors, assisted 
by the neighbors, examined and renewed, by blazing trees 
or by other artificial devices, the old landmarks of the 
fathers, and reported the result to the vestry, who record- 
ed the same in the parish books. 

Johns Hopkins Hist. Studies, ITI. 64. 
processional (pré-sesh’on-al),a.and n. [< ME. 
processyonal (n.), < OF. processional, F. proces- 
sional = Sp. procesional = Pg. processional = 
It. *processionale (in adv. processionalmente), 
< ML. *processionalis, in neut. processiondle, a 
processional (book), < L. processio(n-), proces- 
sion: see procession.] I, a. Pertaining to a 
procession; consisting in, having the move- 
ment of, or used in a procession: 88, 8, proces- 
sional hymn.— Processional cross. See cross1. 

ΤΙ. n. 1. An office-book containing the offices 
with their antiphons, hymns, rubrical direc- 
tions, οἵο., for use in processional litanies and 
other religious processions. 

The ancient service books, . . . the Antiphoners, Mis- 
sals, Grailes, Processionals, .. . in Latin or English, writ- 
ten or printed. AR. W. Dizon, Ilist. Church of Eng., xvi. 
2. Ahymn sung during a religious procession, 
particularly during the entry of the clergy and 
choir into the church before divine service, 

processionalist (pr§-sesh’on-al-ist),. [< pro- 
cessional + -ist.|. One who walks in a proces- 
sion; & processionist. 

processionally (pro-sesh’on-al-i), adv. In the 
manner of a procession; in solemn or formal 
march. 

Henry [V.] himself rode between long glittering rows 
of clergy who had come processionally forth to bring him 
into Rouen by its principal gate. 

tock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 305. 
processionary (pro-sesh’on-a-ri), a, and π. [< 
ME. processionary, n.; = F. processionnaire = 
Sp. procesionario = Pg. processionario, < ML. 
processionarius, pertaining to a procession, ¢ L. 
processio(n-), procession: see procession.) I, 
a. 1. Consisting in formal or solemn proces- 
sion. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. § 41.---2. In 
entom., specifically, forming and moving in a 
procession: said of certain caterpillars.—pro- 


cessionary caterpillar, the larva of the European bom- 
bycid moth Cnethocampa processionea, which travels up 
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and down the trunks of trees in single, double, or quad- 
ruple file. The name is also extended to other larve of 
similar habit. See the quotation, 

You will see one caterpillar come out and explore the 
ground with care; a second immediately follows, a third 
following the second, and after these come two which 
touch each other and the one that precedes them ; these 
are followed by three; then comes a row of four, then a 
row of five, then a row of six, all these following with pre- 
cision the movements of the leader. From this circum- 
stance is derived their name of processionary caterpillar. 

S. G. Goodrich, in H. J. Johnson’s Nat. Hist. 


IT. x. Same as processioner, 2. 
processioner (pro-sesh’on-ér), ». [ς ME. pro- 
cessyonare (def. 2), < OF. processionaire, Ἐ.. pro- 
cessionnaire, < ML. processionarius, pertaining 
to a procession, neut. processionarium, a proces- 
sional (book): see processionary.] 1. One who 
goes in a procession. [Rare.] 

The processioners, seeing them running towards them, 
and with them the troopers of the holy brotherhood with 
their cross-bows, began to fear some evil accident. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iv. 25. (Davies.) 
2. A county officer in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee charged with the duty of surveying lands 
at the request of an occupant claiming to be 
owner. 
procession-flower, . See milkwort, 1. 
processioning (pro-sesh’on-ing), ». [Verbal 
n. of procession, v.| A survey and inspection 
of boundaries periodically performed in some 
of the American colonies by the local authori- 
ties, for the purpose of ascertaining and per- 
petuating correct boundaries of the various 
landowners. It was analogousin part to the perambu- 
lations practised in England (see perambulation, 4), and 
was superseded by the introduction of the practice of accu- 


rate surveying and of recording. The term is still used of 
some official surveys in North Carolina and Tennessee. 


processionist (pro-sesh’on-ist), ». [< proces- 
sion + -ist.] One who takes part in a proces- 
sion. 


A few roughs may have thrown stones; and certainly 
the processionists gave provocation, attacking and wreck- 
ing the houses of Protestants, especially at the Broadway. 
Fortnightly Rev., N..S., XL. 289, 


processive (pro-ses’iv), a. [= IF. processif = 
It. processivo, ς ML. *processivus (in adv. pro- 
cessive), ς L. procedere, pp. processus, go for- 
ward: see proceed, process.) Going forward; 
advancing. Coleridge. 
process-server (pros’es-sér’vér), ». One who 
processes or summonses; a sheriff’s officer; a 
bailiff. 
He hath been . . . a process-server, a bailiff. 
Shak., W.'L’., iv. 3. 109. 


processual (pro-ses’ii-al), a. [< L. processus, 
process (see process), + -al.] In civil law, re- 
lating to legal process or proceedings: as, pro- 
cessual agency (the peculiar agency of a cogni- 
tor appointed in court by a party to act in his 
place, or of a procurator appearing instead of 
an absent party to take his place in the cause). 
processum continuando (pro-ses’um kon-tin- 
t-an’do). {[{L.: processum, accus. sing. of pro- 
cessus, process; continuando, abl. gerund. of con- 
tinuare, continue: see continue.| In Eng. law, 
a writ for the continuance of process after the 
death of the chief justice or other justices in 
»the commission of oyerand terminer. 
processus (pro-ses’us),”.; pl. processus. [NL., 
< L. processus, & process: see process.| In anat., 
a process; an outgrowth; a part that proceeds 


to or toward another part.— Processus a cerebel- 
lo ad cerebrum, the anterior peduncles of the cerebel- 
lum. See peduncle.— Processus a cerebello ad testes, 
the anterior peduncles of thecerebellum. See peduncle.— 
Processus ad medullam, the inferior peduncles of the 
cerebellum, See peduncle.— Processus ad pontem, the 
middle peduncles of the cerebellum. See peduncle.— Pro- 
cessus anonymus, an obtuse tubercular projection on 
either side of the cerebral surface of the basilar process, 
in front of the orifice of the precondylar foramen.— Fro- 
cessus brevis, the short process of the malleus. Also 
called processus conoideus externus, obtusus, and secundus. 
— Processus caudatus, the tail of the anthelix of the 
ear. See second cut under earl.— Processus clavatus, 
the clava or superior enlargement of the funiculus graci- 
lis.— Processus cochleariformis, a thin lamina of bone 
above the Eustachian canal in the petrous section of the 
temporal bone, separating that canal from the canal for the 
tensor tympani muscle.— Processus costarius. (a)The 
ventral root of a cervical transverse process. (0) A trans- 
verse process of a lumbar vertebra.— Processus cune- 
atus, the tuberculum cuneatum, or slight superior en- 
largement of the funiculus cuneatus.— Processus e 
cerebello ad cerebrum, the superior peduncle of the 
cerebellum. See peduncle.— Processus e cerebello ad 
medullam oblongatam, the inferior peduncle of the 
cerebellum.— Processus e cerebello ad pontem, the 
middle peduncle of the cerebellum.— Processus e cere- 
bello ad testes, the superior peduncle of the cerebellum. 
— Processus falciformis, the falciform process of the 
eye of a fish.— Processus folianus, gracilis, longus, 
tenuis, etc. See long process of the malleus, under pro- 
cess.— Processus interjugularis, a process from the oc- 
cipital bone uniting with the petrous part of the tem- 


prochorion (pr6- 


prochronism (pro’kron-izm), n. 


prochronism 


poral, and dividing the jugular inclosure into two fo- 
ramina, a large outer, and smaller inner one.— Processus 
lenticularis, the lenticular process.— Processus mus- 
cularis, the projection at the external angle of the aryte- 
noid cartilage, where the posterior and lateral crico-aryte- 
noid muscles are inserted.— Processus reticularis, a 
reticulated offset of gray matter near the middle of the 
outer surface of the gray crescents of the spinal cord. 
See figure under spinal cord.—Processus uncinatus, 
the hooked process of a rib, as of a bird, which is articu- 
lated with and projects backward from the rib, overlying 
the next rib or several ribs; an epipleura. See cut under 
epipleura. 


The vertebral pieces are distinguished by backwardly 
direct processes (processus uncinati), which are applied to 
the body of the succeeding rib. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 440. 
Processus waginalis eritonei, a pouch of peritoneum 
extending into the ο... during the descent of the testi- 
cle. Afterward the upper part becomes obliterated, leav- 
ing the lower part as a closed sac, which is known as the 


tunica vaginalis.—Processus vocalis, the horizontal pro- 


jection at the anterior angle of the base of the arytenoid 
cartilage, for the insertion of the true vocal cord. 


procés verbal (pro-sa’ ver-bal’).  [F., a min- 
ute, an authenticated statement in writing: 

δη, a process; verbal, verbal: see υεγθαί.] 
n French law, a detailed authenticated account 
of an official act or proceeding; a statement of 
facts, especially in a criminal charge; also, the 
minutes drawn up by the secretary or other of- 
ficer of the proceedings of an assembly. 

prochein, a. [F. prochain, next, neighboring, < 
L. proximus,near: see proximate.] Next; near- 
est: used in the law phrase prochein amy (or 
ami), the next friend, a person who undertakes 
to assist an infant or minor in prosecuting his 
or her rights.— Prochein avoidance, in law, a power 
to present a minister to a church when it shall become 
void, 

prochilous (pro-ki’lus), a. [< Gr. πρόχειλος, 
with prominent lips, < πρό, before, forward, + 
χεῖλος, lip, snout.}] Having protuberant or pro- 
trusile lips. Cowes. 

prochlorite (pr6-kl0’rit), 1. [< pro- + chlorite.] 
In mineral., a kind of chlorite occurring in foli- 
ated or granular masses of a green color: it con- 
tains less silica and more iron than the allied 
species clinochlore and ripidolite. 

prochoanite (pro-k6’a-nit), α. and. J, a. 
Belonging to the Prochoanites. 

11.1. A cephalopod of the group Prochoanites. 

Prochoanites (pro-k6-a-ni’téz), 1. pl. [NIi, < 
Gr. πρό, before, + χοάνη, a funnel: see choana, 
choanite.] A group of holochoanoid nautiloid 
cephalopods whose septal funnels are turned 
forward: contrasted with Metachoanites. Hy- 
att, Έτος. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 

prochondral (pro-kon’dral), a. [< Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + χόνδρος, cartilage: see chondral.] Prior 
to the formation of cartilage; about to become 
cartilage, 

prochods (pro’k6-os), 7.5 pl. prochodi (-oi). [< Gr. 
πρόχοος,πρόχους (see def. ),  προχεῖν, pour forth. } 
In Gr. antiq., a 
small vase of ele- 
gant form, re- 
sembling the 
oinochoé, but in 
general more 
slender, and with 
a handle rising 
higher above the 
rim: used espe- 
cially to pour wa- 
ter on the hands 
before meals 
were served. 

The holding the 
prochus up high (ap- 
dnv)is often observed 
in those who pour 
out for a libation. 

C. O. Miiller, Manual 
{of Archzeol. (trans. ), 
[§ 298. 
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k0’ri-on), ».; pl. 
prochoria, (-). 
[NL., < L. pro, 
before, + NL. chorion, q. v.] The primitive 
chorion; the outer envelop of an ovum: in 
man and some other animals specially known 
as the zona pellucida... It is the yolk-sac or vitelline 
membrane, not entering into the formative changes which 
go on within it during the germination and maturation of 
the ovum, but in the course of development becoming the 


chorion proper, and forming the outermost of the mem- 
branes which envelop the fetus. ; 


Greek Prochoés with black-figured deco- 
n. 


prochorionic (pro-k6-ri-on’ik), a. [< prochorion 


+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the prochorion. 
[= Pg. pro- 
chronismo = Sp. It. procronismo; < Gr. πρό- 


χρονος, preceding in time, previous (< πρό, be- 


prochronism 


fore, + χρόνος, time), + -ism.] An error in 
chronology consisting in antedating something; 
the dating of an event before the time when it 
happened, or the representing of something as 
existing before it really did. 

The prochronisms in these [Towneley] Mysteries are very 
remarkable. Archzxologia, XX VII. 252. (Davies.) 


**Puffed with wonderful skill” he [Lord Macaulay] in- 
troduces with the half-apology “to use the modern 
phrase” ; and that though he had put the verb, and with- 
out prochronism, into the mouth of Osborne, the book- 
seller knocked down by Dr. Johnson, 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 130. 
procidence (pros’i-dens), . [= F. procidence = 
Sp. Pg. procidencia = It. procidenza, < L. proci- 
dentia, a falling down or forward, < proci- 
den(t-)s, ppr. of procidere, fall forward or pros- 
trate: see procident.] A falling down; in pa- 
thol., a prolapsus. 
procident (pros’i-dent), a. [ς L. prociden(t-)s, 
ppr. of procidere, fall forward or prostrate, ς 
pro, forward, + cadere, fall: see cadent.|] Fall- 
ing or fallen; in pathol., affected by prolapsus. 
procidentia (pros-i-den’shi-i), πα. [L.: see 
procidence.| In pathol., a falling downward or 
forward; prolapsus.— Procidentia iridis, prolapse 
of the iris.— Procidentia recti, the descent of the upper 
part of the rectum, in its whole thickness, or all its coats, 
through the anus.— Procidentia uteri, complete pare 
sus of the uterus, with inversion of the vagina, and extru- 
sion of the uterus through the vulva. 


prociduous (pro-sid’i-us), a. [< L. prociduus, 
fallen down, prostrate, < procidere, fall forward 
or prostrate: see procidence. Of. deciduous.] 
Falling from its proper place. Imp. Dict. 

procinct (pro-singkt’),n. [= Sp. It. procinto, < 
L. procinctus, preparation or readiness for bat- 
tle, < procinctus, pp. of procingere, gird up, pre- 
pare, equip, < pro, before, + cingere, gird, encir- 
cle: see cincture.] Preparation or readiness, 
especially for battle.—iIn procinct or procincts [L. 
in procinctu), at hand; ready: a Latinism. 


He stood in procincts, ready with oil in his lamp, watch- 
ing till his Lord should call. 
; Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 141. 
War he perceived, war in procinct. Milton, P. L., vi, 19. 
proclaim (pro-klam’),v.t. [ς ME.proclaymen, 
< OF. proclamer, Β'. proclamer = Sp. Pg. procla- 
mar = It. proclamare, < L. proclamare, call out, 
< pro, before, + clamare, eall, ery: see claim}. ] 
1. To make known by public announcement; 
promulgate; announce; publish. 
The pardon that the legat hadde graunted and pro- 
claymed thourgh all cristindom. 
Merlin (Β. E. T. 5.), iii. 577. 
He hath sent me to... proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, Isa. Ixi. 1. 


The countenance proclaims the heart and inclinations. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 9. 


The schoolhouse porch, the heavenward pointing spire, 
Proclaim, in letters every eye can read, 
Knowledge and Faith, the new world’s simple creed. 
Holmes, A Family Record. 
2. To make announcement concerning; pub- 
lish; advertise, as by herald or crier: said of 
persons. 
I heard myself proclaim’d ; 
And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Escaped the hunt. Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 1. 


You should have us’d us nobly, 
And, for our doing well, as well proclaim’d us, 
To the world’s eye have shew’d and sainted us, 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
3. To apply prohibition to by a proclamation. 
~ proclatmed Histrict, any county or other district in 
Ireland in which the provisions of the Peace Preservation 
Acts are for the time being in force by virtue of official 
proclamation. = Syn. 1. Declare, Publish, Announce, Pro- 
claim, etc. (see announce), blaze abroad, trumpet, blazon. 


proclaim (pro-klam’), n. Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
clama, proclaim; from the verb.] A calling or 
erying out; proclamation. [Rare.] 
Hymns of festival, ... 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in hollow shells. Keats, Hyperion, i. 
proclaimant (pr6-kla’mant), πα. [< proclaim + 
-ant.| A proclaimer. 
I was spared the pain of being the first proclaimant of 
her flight. E. Bronté, Wuthering Heights, xii. 
proclaimer (pro-kla’mér), ». One who pro- 
claims or publishes; one who announces or 
yxmakes publicly known. 
proclamation (prok-la-ma’shon), ». [<F. pro- 
clamation = Sp. proclamacioén = Pg. proclama- 
gao = It. proclamazione, ς LL. proclamatio(n-), 
a calling or crying out, ς L. proclamare, pp. 
proclamatus, cry out: see proclaim.| 1. The 
act of proclaiming, or making publicly known; 
publication; official or general notice given to 
the public, 


King Asa made a proclamation throughout all Judah. 
1 Ki. xv. 22. 


proclamator (prok’la-ma-tor), 4. 


proclitic (pro-klit’ik), a. and n. 
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2. That which is put forth by way of public no- 
tice; an official public announcement or decla- 
ration; a published ordinance. 


The Prince and his Lordship of Rochester passed many 
hours of this day composing Proclamations and Addresses 
to the Country, to the Scots, ..... tothe People of Lon- 
don and England. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, iii. 11. 


The deacon began to say to the minister, of a Sunday, 
“*T suppose it’s about time for the Thanksgiving procla- 
mation.” Η. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 337. 


3. Open declaration; manifestation; putting 
in evidence, whether favorably or unfavorably. 


Upon that day that the gentleman doth begin to hourde 
vp money, from thence forth he putteth his fame [reputa- 
tion] in proclamation. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 153. 
You love my son; invention is ashamed, 
Against the proclamation of thy passion, 
To say thou dost not. Shak., All’s Well, i. 3. 180. 


4. In law: (a) A writ once issued to warn a de- 
fendant in outlawry, or one failing to appear 
in chancery. (0) In modern public law, usu- 
ally, if not always, an executive act in writing 
and duly authenticated, promulgating a com- 
mand or prohibition which the executive has 
discretionary power to issue, or a notification 
of the executive intent in reference to the exe- 


cution of the laws. In early English history positive 
laws were to some extent made by proclamation, which 
were usually allowed the force of statutes. The opinion of 
some that a proclamation usually ceased to operate on a de- 
miseof the crown does not seem to be well founded.—Case 
of proclamations, a noted case in English constitution- 
al history, decided in 1610 (2 How. St. Tr., 723, and 12 Coke 
74), upon questions submitted by the lord chancellor an 
others, wherein it was held “that the king by his procla- 
mation cannot create any offense which was not an offense 
before”; “that the king hath no prerogative but that 
which the law of the land allows him”; and that, “if the 
offense be not punishable in the star-chamber, the prohi- 
bition of it by proclamation cannot make it punishable 
there."—Emancipation proclamation. See emanci- 
tion.— Fine with proclamations. See jine1.—Proc- 
πλ Act, an English statute of 1559 (51 Hen. ΥΤΠΠ., 
c. 8), enacting that proclamations made by the king and 
council which did not prejudice estates, offices, liberties, 
etc., should be obeyed as if made by act of Parliament, 
and providing for the prosecution and punishment of 
those who refused to observe such proclamations.— Proc- 
lamation of a fine, at common law, the public notice 
repeatedly to be ziven of a fine of lands.— Proclamation 
of neutrality. See neutrality. 
{= κ pro- 
clamateur = Pg. proclamador = It. proclama- 
tore, < L. proclamator, a crier, < proclamatus, 
pp. of proclamare, ery out: see proclaim.] In 
fing. law, an officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 


procline (pro-klin’), v.7.; pret. and pp. proclined, 


ppr..proclining. [< L. proclinare, lean forward, 
< pro, forward, + clinare, lean: see cline.] To 
lean forward. 

Inclining dials . . . were further distinguished as... 
proclining when leaning forwards. Encyc. Brit., VII. 155. 
[-- F. procli- 
tique, < NL. procliticus, < Gr. προκλήνειν, lean for- 
ward, < πρό, forward, + κλίνειν, lean, bend: see 
cline. Cf. enclitic.] I, a. In Gr. gram., depen- 
dent in accent upon the following word: noting 
certain monosyllabic words so closely attached 
to the word following as to have no accent. 

ΤΙ. ». In Gr. gram., a monosyllabic word 
which leans upon or is so closely attached to a 
following aiid as to have no independent ac- 


cent. The proclitics are certain forms of the article, 
certain prepositions and conjunctions, and the negative 


ov. Compare atonic. 
proclivet (pro-kliv’), a. [ς OF. proclif, m., 
proclive, f., = Sp. It. proelive, ς L. proclivis, 
proclivus, sloping downward, < pro, forward, 
+ clivus, a declivity or slope: see clivus, cli- 
vous.] Inclined; prone; disposed; proclivous. 
A woman is fraile, and proclive unto all evils. 
Latimer, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VI. 
The world knows a foolish fellow somewhat proclive and 
hasty. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 2. 
proclive (pr6-kliv’), v.; pret. and pp. proclived, 
ppr. procliving. [< proclive, α.] τ trans. To 
incline; make prone or disposed. 
That guilt proclives us to any impiety. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, III. 190. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be prone.. Halliwell. 


proclivousness (pr6-kli’vus-nes), 2. 


Procniatine (prok’ni-a-ti’né), ». pl. 


Procelia? (pro-sé’li-i), ”. pl. 


procelian (pr6-sé‘li-an), a. and 4. 


procelous (pro-se’lus), a. 


pro confesso (pro kon-fes’0). 


proconsul 
2. Readiness; facility of learning. 


He had such a dexterous proclivity that his teachers were 
fain to restrain his forwardness, Sir Η. Wotton. 


“Ventilate” and “proclivity,” after having been half-for- 
gotten, have come again into brisk circulation; and a com- 
parison of the literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries will show multitudes of words 
common to the first and last of these periods, but which 
were little used in the second. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii., note. 


=Syn. 1. Bent, bias, predisposition, aptitude, turn (for). 


proclivous (pr6-kli’vus), a. [¢ L. proclivis, pro- 


clivus, sloping downward: see proclive.} In- 
clined; slanting or inclined forward and up- 
ward or downward: as, proclivous teeth. 
Inclina- 
tion downward; propensity. Bailey, 1727. 


Procne (prok’né), n. Same as Progne. 
Procnias (prok’ni-as), 7. 


[NL. (Illiger, 1811), 
ς L. Procne, Progne, ς Gr. Πρόκνη, in myth., 
daughter of Pandion, transformed into a swal- 
low. Cf. Progne.] A notable genus of tanagers, 





Procnias tersa. 


type of the subfamily Procniatinez. P. tersa, 
the only species, inhabits the Neotropical re- 
gion. Also ealled Tersa and Tersina. 

[NL. (P. 
L. Selater), < Proenias (Procniat-) + -ἴπε.] 
A subfamily of oscine passerine birds of the 
family Tanagride, representing an aberrant 
form with a short fissirostral bill, notched up- 
per mandible, long wings, and moderate emar- 
ginate tail, typified by the genus Procnias: for- 
merly referred to the Cotingide. 


proceelia! (pr6-sé’li-i), n.; pl. procelize (-é). 


[NL. (Wilder), ς Gr. πρό, before, + κοιλία, a hol- 
low: see celia.] A prosencephalic ventricle; 
either lateral ventricle of the brain. 

[NL., ς Gr. πρό, 
before, + κοίλος, hollow.] <A suborder of Cro- 
codilia; crocodiles with procelous vertebra, as 


distinguished from Amphicelia. All the living 
crocodiles, alligators, and gavials, and extinct ones down 
to the Chalk, are Procelia. Also called Hucrocodilia. 


[As pro- 
cel-ous, procelial, + -an.] J, a. 1. Hollowed 
or cupped in front, as the centrum or body of a 
vertebra: correlated with amphicelian, opistho- 
celian, and heterocelian.— 2. Having procelian 
vertebra, as a crocodile; belonging to the 
Procelia.—8. Hollowed by a ventricle, as the 
prosencephalon; of or pertaining to the pro- 
ο] of the brain. 
II, ». A member of the suborder Procelia. 

ς Gr. πρό, before, 
+ κοῖλος, hollow (ef. procelial).] Same as pro- 
celian. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 224. 
[L.: pro, for, in 
place of; confesso, abl. sing. neut. of confessus, 

p. of confiteri, confess: see confess.] In law, 
held as confessed or admitted. For example, if a 
defendant in chancery did not file an answer, the matter 


contained in the bill was taken pro confesso— that is, as 
though it had been confessed. 


proclivity (pro-kliv“i-ti), η. [ς F. proclivité proconsul (pro-kon‘sul),. [= F. Sp. Pg. pro- 


= Sp. proclividad = It. proclivita, ¢ L. proclivi- 
ta(t-)s, a declivity, a propensity, < proclivus, 
sloping, disposed to: see proclive.] 1. Inclina- 
tion; propensity; proneness; tendency. 
And still retain’d a natural proclivity to ruin. 
Fletcher, Purple Island, i. 
Mr, Adams’ proclivity to grumble appears early. 
T. Parker, Historic Americans, John Adams, i. 


When we pass from vegetal organisms to unconscious 
animal organisms, we see a like connexion between pro- 
clivity and advantage. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 32, 


consul = It. proconsole, ς L. proconsul, a procon- 
sul, orig. as two words, pro consule, one who 
acts in place of a consul: pro, for, in place of ; 
consule, abl. of consul, aconsul: see consul.] In 
ancient Rome, an officer who discharged the 
duties and had, outside of Rome itself, most 
of the authority of a consul, without holding 
the office of consul. The proconsuls were almost in- 


variably persons who had been consuls, so that the pro- 
consulship was a continuation, in a modified form, of the 
consulship. They were appointed to conduct a war in or 
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proconsul 
to administer the affairs of some province. The duration 
of the office was one year. 
Preetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state. 
Milton, Ῥ. R., iv. 63. 
proconsular (pr6-kon’su-lir),a. [= F. procon- 
sulaire = Sp. Pg. proconsular = It. proconsolare, 
< L. proconsularis, pertaining to a proconsul, ς 
proconsul, a proconsul: see proconsit| Ae, Ut 
or pertaining to a proconsul or his position or 
authority: as, proconsular rule. 
Beyond the capital the proconsular power was vested in 


him [Augustus] without local limitations. 
W. W. Capes, The Early Empire, i. 


The proconsular status of Achaia under Gallio. 
Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 85. 
2. Under the government of a proconsul: as, 
a proconsular province, 
proconsulary (pro-kon’si-la-ri), a. [< L. pro- 
consularis, proconsular: see proconsular.] Pro- 
consular. 
Proconsularie authority, election to be consull, and 


other steps to mount to the empire were procured. 
Grenewey, tr. Tacitus’s Annales, xiii. 5. 


proconsulate (pro-kon’si-lat), n. [= F. pro- 
consulat = Sp. Pg. proconsulado = It. proconsu- 
lato, < Li. proconsulatus, the office of a proconsul, 
ς proconsul, a proconsul: see proconsul.) The 
office of a proconsul, or the term of his office. 
proveniulahin (pro-kon’sul-ship), πι. [< pro- 
consul + -ship.] Same as proconsulate. 
R. fixes on 158 A. D. as the date of the proconsulship of 
Claudius Maximus. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 106. 
procrastinate (pro-kras’ti-nat), v.; pret. and 
pp. procrastinated, ppr. procrastinating. [< L. 
procrastinatus, pp. of procrastinare, put off till 
the morrow, ¢ pro, for, + crastinus, pertaining 
to the morrow,< cras, to-morrow. Cf. crastina- 
tion, procrastine.] I, trans. To put off till an- 
other day, or from day to day; delay; defer to 
a future time. 
Hopeless and helpless doth Aigeon wend, 


But to procrastinate his lifeless end. 
Shak., ο. of E., i, 1. 159. 


Gonsalvo still procrastinated his return on various pre- 
xts. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 19. 
= Gyn. To postpone, adjourn, defer, retard, protract, pro- 
ong. 
. intrans,.To delay; be dilatory. 
I procrastinate more than I did twenty years ago. 
, Swift, To Pope. 
procrastination (pr6-kras-ti-na’shon), 40. fs 
OF. procrastination = Pg. procrastinagdéo = It. 
procrastinazione, ς Li. procrastinatio(n-), a put- 
ting off till the morrow, < procrastinatus, pp. of 
procrastinare, put off till the morrow: see pro- 
crastinate.| The act or habit of procrastinat- 
ing; a putting off to a future time; delay; 
dilatoriness. 

Procrastination in temporals is always dangerous, but in 
spirituals it is often damnable. South, Sermons, XI. x. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Young, Night Thoughts, i, 393. 

procrastinative (pr6-kras’ti-na-tiv), a. [ζ pro- 

crastinate + -ive.] Given to procrastination; 
dilatory. 

I was too procrastinative and inert while you were still 

in my neighborhood. The Critic, ΧΙ. 140. 


procrastinator (pro-kras’ti-na-tor), n. [= Pg. 
procrastinador = It. procrastinatore ; as procras- 
tinate + -or1.] One who procrastinates, or de- 
fers the performance of anything to a future 
time. 
procrastinatory (pr6-kras’ti-na-td-ri), a. [< 
ocrastinate + -ory.] Pertaining to or imply- 
ing procrastination. Jmp. Dict. 
procrastinet (pro-kras’tin),v.¢% [¢ OF. procras- 
tiner = Pg. procrastinar = It. procrastinare, < L. 
procrastinare, put off till the morrow: see pro- 
crastinate.] To procrastinate. 
Thinkyng that if that a were any lenger space pro- 
erastened or prolonged that in the meane ceason, ete. 
Hall, Hen. ΥΠΙ., an. 1. 
procreant (pro’kré-ant), a. and π. [= Sp. It. 
rocreante, < L. procrean(t-)s, ppr. of procreare, 
ring forth, beget: see procreate.| Ἱ. a. Pro- 
creating; producing young; related to or con- 
nected with reproduction. 
No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird [the martlet] 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 8, 


But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what the pro- 
ereant bird suffers. Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 


Her procreant vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps. 
Wordsworth, Vernal Ode, 


Procreant cause, See conservant. 
357 
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II, x. One who or that which procreates or 
generates. 

Those imperfect and putrid creatures that receive a 
crawling life from two most unlike procreants, the Sun 
and mudde. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

procreate (pro’kré-at), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pro- 
created, ppr. procreating. [« L. procreatus, pp. 
of procreare (> It. procreare = Sp. Pg. procrear 
= F. procréer), bring forth, beget, < pro, be- 
fore, + creare, produce, create: see ογεαίο.] To 
beget; generate; engender; produce: as, to 
procreate children. 


He was lineally descended, and naturally procreated, of 
the noble stocke and familie of Lancaster. 
Hall, Edw. ΤΥ., an. 9. 


Since the earth retains her fruitful power 
To procreate plants, the forest to restore. 

Sir R. Blackmore. 
procreation (pro-kré6-a’shon), n. [ς OF. pro- 
creation, Β'. procréation = Sp. procreacion = Pg. 
procreacdéo = It. procreazione,< L. procreatio(n-), 
pee Ea < ‘procreare, pp. procreatus, bring 
orth, beget: see procreate.] The act of pro- 


creating or begetting; generation and produc-. 


tion of young. 
"Tis onlie incident 
To man to cause the bodies procreation ; 
The soule’s infusde by heavenly: ος κ 
Times’ Whistle (E, E. T. 8.), p. 7. 


Uncleanness is an unlawful gratification of the appetite 

of procreation. South. 

procreative (pro’kré-a-tiv), α. [< procreate + 

-ive.] Having the power or function of procre- 

ating; reproductive; generative; having the 
power to beget. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative faculty in 
males is sixty-five, in females forty-five. Sir M. Hale. 

procreativeness (pro’kré-a-tiv-nes), n. [< pro- 
creative + -ness.] Thestate or quality of being 
procreative; the power of generating. 

These have the accurst privilege of propagating and not 
expiring, and have reconciled the procreativeness of cor- 
poreal with the duration of incorporeal substances. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

procreator (pro’kré-a-tor), n. [« OF. procrea- 

teur, '. procréateur = Sp. Pg. procreador = It. 

rocreatore, < L. procreator, a begetter, a pro- 

ucer, < procreare, pp. procreatus, bring forth, 

generate: see procreate.] One who begets; a 
generator; a father or sire. 


proctoptoma 


1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Procrustes, 
a robber of ancient Greece, who, according to 
the tradition, tortured his victims by placing 
them on a certain bed, and stretching them or 
lopping off their legs to adapt the body to its 
length; resemblingthis mode of torture. Hence 
—2. Reducing by violence to strict conform- 
ity to a measure or model; producing uniform- 
ity by deforming or injurious force or by mu- 
tilation. 

When a story or argument undergoes contortion or mu- 


tilation, it is said to go through a procrustean process. 
Sir J. Davies. 


He stretches his favorite characters on a Procrustean 
bed, while he subordinates his plot and his episodes to 
conflicting calculations. Fortnightly Rev., N.S., XL. 30. 

procrusteanize (pro-krus’té-an-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. procrusteanized, ppr. procrusteanizing. 
[ς Procrustean + -ize.] To stretch or contract 
to a given or required extent or size. 

Procrustesian (pro-krus-té’si-an),@. [Irreg. ¢ 
Procrustes (see Procrustean) + -ian]. Same as 
Procrustean. «Quarterly Rev... (Imp. Dict.) 

Proctacanthus (prok-ta-kan thus), 2.’ [NL. 
(Macquart, 1838), ς Gr. πρωκτός, the anus, 
axavéa, a thorn.] A genus of dipterous insects 


of the family Asilidz. They are among those known 
as robber-jies and hawk-fliies. P. milberti is the Missouri 
bee-killer. See cut under hawk-jly. 


proctagra (prok-tag’rii), 1. [NL., < Gr. πρωκτός, 
the anus, + ἄγρα, a taking; cf. podagra.] Same 
as proctalgia. 

proctalgia (prok-tal’ji-i), ». [NL., < Gr. πρωκ- 
τός, the anus, + ἄλγος, ραῖπ.] Pain of the anus 
or rectum. 

proctatresia (prok-ta-tré’si-#), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρωκτός, the anus, + ἄτρητος, not perforated: 
see atresia.| The condition of having an im- 
perforate anus. 

procter}, ”. An obsolete form of proctor. 

proctitis (prok-ti’tis), ». [NL., ς Gr. πρωκτός, 
the anus, + -itis.] Inflammation of the reetum 
or anus. 

proctocele (prok’t6-sél), ». [ς Gr. πρωκτός, the 
anus, + κήλη, a tumor.) In pathol., inversion 
and prolapse of the rectum, from relaxation of 
the sphincter. 

proctocystotomy (prok’t6-sis-tot’d-mi), ». [< 
Gr. πρωκτός, the anus, + E. cystotomy.] Cystot- 


He is vnkynd and vnnaturall that wil not cherishe hys x9My performed through the rectum. 
natural parentes and proereators. Hall, Edw. IV.,an.8. proctodeum ο ως on n.3 pl. proctodxa 


procreatrix (pro’kré-a-triks),n. [= F. procréa- 
trice, < L. procreatrix, fem. of procreator, pro- 
creator: see procreator.| Α mother. Cotgrave. 
Procris (prok’ris), η. [NL. (Fabricius, 1808), 
<L. Procris, ς Gr. Πρόκρις, a daughter of Erech- 
theus.] In entom.: (a) A genus of pyromorphid 
moths, having the fore wings blue, the hind 
brown, antenne sublinear, in the male bipec- 
tinate, palpislender, wings maculate, and larves 


ovate, contracted, delicately pilose. It is wide- 

spread, of 20 or 30 species, represented in Europe, Africa, 

Australia, and America. P. (Harrisina) americana is de- 
(4 
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Larve of Procris (Harrisina) americana feeding, 


structive to the grape in the United States, its larvee feed- 
ing gregariously on the under side of the leaves, and often 
entirely defoliating the vine. There are two annual gen- 
erations, and the pupe hibernate in tough oblong oval 
cocoons spun in some sheltered spot or crevice. The best 
remedy is underspraying with Paris green. P. statice is 
known as the forester-moth, (b) A genus of butter- 
flies. Herrich-Schdffer, 1864. 
Procrustean (pro-krus’té-an), a. [ς L. Pro- 
crustes, < Gr. Προκρούστης, Procrustes (see def. ). ] 


(-#). [NL., ς Gr. πρωκτός, the anus, + ὁδαῖος, 
by the way, < ddéc, way.] A posterior section 
of the alimentary canal or digestive tract, being 
so much of the whole intestine or enteric tube 
as is formed at the aboral end by an ingrowth 
of the ectoderm: correlated with stomodxum, 
which is derived from the ectoderm at the oral 
end—both being distinguished from enteron 
proper, which 18:96 endodermal origin. Also 
proctodeum. 

The anal opening forms at a late period by a very short 
ingrowth or proctodzum, coinciding with the blind termi- 
nation of the rectal peduncle. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 662. 

proctodeal (prok-t6-dé’al), a. [< proctodx-um 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the proctodseum, 
The terminal section of the intestine is formed by the 
proctodzal invagination, Encye. Brit., ΧΧΙΥ. 680. 
proctodeum, ”. See proctodzum. 
proctodynia (prok-to-din’i-’), mn. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρωκτός, the anus, + ὀδύνη, pain.] Proctalgia. 
Proctonotide (prok-t6-not’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Proctonotus + -idz.]. A family of polybranchi- 
ate nudibranchiates, typified by the genus Proc- 


tonotus. They have a distinct mantle, non-retractile 
rhinophoria, and dorsal papille without cnidophorous 
pouches around the mantle and passing forward under 
the head. The jaws are corneous, and the teeth of the 
radula are multiserial. 

Proctonotus (prok-t6-n6’tus), π. [NL., ς Gr. 


πρωκτός, the anus, + νῶτος, back.] A genus of 





Proctonotus mucrontferus. (Line shows natural sizé.) 


nudibranchiates, typical of the family Proctono- 
tide. The species oceurin the European seas. 


proctoparalysis (prok’té-pa-ral’i-sis), n. [NL., 


< Gr. πρωκτός, the anus, + παράλυσις, paraly- 
sis: see paralysis.] Paralysis of the sphincter 


ani. 
που (prok-top-t6’mi),n. [NL., < Gr. 
πρωκτός, the anus,  πτῶμα, fall, ςπίπτειν, fall. ] 


Prolapse of the rectum. 


proctor 


proctor (prok’tor), ~. [Early mod. E. also proc- 
ter, proctour; < ME. prokture, proketour, proke- 
towre, abbr. of ΟΕ. procurator, < L. procurator, 
@ manager, agent: see procurator. Cf. proxy, 
contr. of procuracy.] 1. One who is employed 
to manage the affairs of another; a procurator. 
Where the sayde mariage was by writinges and instru- 
mentes couenaunted, condiscended, and agreed, and affi- 
ances made and taken by procters and deputies on bothe 
parties. Hall, Rich. TII., an, 3. 
The most clamorous for this pretended reformation are 

either atheists or else proctors suborned by ae gem 7 
ooker. 


2. Specifically, a person employed to manage 
another’s cause in a court of civil or ecclesi- 
astical law, as in the court of admiralty or a 


spiritual court. Proctors discharged duties similar to 
those of solicitors and attorneys in other courts. Th 
term is also used in some American courts for practition- 
ers performing functions in admiralty and in probate cor- 
responding to those of attorneys at law. 


‘*What is a proctor, Steerforth?” saidI. ‘‘ Why, he is 

a sort of monkish attorney,” replied Steerforth. ‘‘He is 

to some faded courts held in Doctors’ Commons —a lazy 

old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard — what solicitors are 
to the courts of law and equity.” 

Dickens, David Copperfield, xxiii. 

During the whole of Stafford’s primacy the pope filled 

up the secs by provision, the council nominated their 

candidates ; at Rome the proctors of the parties contrived 

a compromise. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 386. 


3. One of the representatives of the clerey in 
the Convoeations of the two provinces of Can- 
terbury and York in the Church of England. 
They are elected by the cathedral chapters and 
the clergy of a diocese or an archdeaconry. 


The clerical proctors . . . were originally summoned to 
complete the representation of the spiritual estate, with 
an especial view to the taxation of spiritual να ; and 
in that summons they had standing-ground from which 
they might have secured a permanent position in the 
legislature. By adhering to their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion in the convocations they lost their opportunity, and, 
almost as soon as it was offered them, forfeited their 
chance of becoming an active part of parliament. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 432. 
4. An official in a university or college whose 
function it is to see that good order is kept. 
In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the proctors 
are two officers chosen from among the masters of arts. 

It is the Proctors’ duty to look after the business of the 
University, to be assessors of the Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor in the causes heard in the University, to count 
the votes in the Houses of Convocation and Congregation, 
. . « and to exact fines and other penalties for breaches of 
University discipline among Undergraduates. 

Dickens, Dict. Oxford, p. 95. 
We, unworthier, told 
Of college: he had climb’d across the spikes, . . . 
And he had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 


6. A keeper of a spital-house; aliar. Harman, 
Caveat for Cursetors, p. 115.—6}+. One who col- 
lected alms for lepers or others unable to beg in 
person. [Cant.] ; | 


According to Kennett, beggars of any kind were called 
proctors. The Fraternitye of Vacabondes, 1575, has the 
following notice :— ‘‘ Proctour is he that wil tary long, 
and bring a lye, when his maister sendeth him on his 
errand.” Halliwell 


Proctors’ dogs, proctors’ men, proctors’ servants, 
Same as bulldog, 3. 

proctor (prok’tor), ο. t. [< proctor, n.] 1. To 
manage as an attorney or pleader. 


I cannot proctor my own cause 80 well 
To make it clear. 
Warburton, On Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
{(Latham.) 


® 


2t. To hector; swagger; bully. Forby, quoted 
in Halliwell. 
proctorage (prok’tor-aj), η. [<.proctor + -age.] 
Management by a proctor or otheragent; hence, 
management or superintendence in general. 
As for the fogging proctorage of money, with such an 
eye as strooke Gehezi with Leprosy, and Simon Magus 
with a curse, so does she [excommunication] looke, 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
proctorial (prok-t0’ri-al), a. [< proctor + -i-al.] 
Relating or pertaining to a proctor, especially 
a university proctor. [Rare.] 
proctorical (prok-tor’i-kal), a. 
-ic-al.| Proctorial. 
Every tutor, for the better discharging of his duty, 
shall have proctorical authority over his pupils. 
Prideauz, Life, p. 231. 
proctorize (prok’tor-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
proctorized, ppr. proctorizing. [< proctor + 
-ize.| To summon before a proctor, as for rep- 
rimand. [Eng. university slang.] 

One don’t like to go in while there's any chance of a 
real row, as you call it, and so gets proctorized in one’s old 
age for one’s patriotism. 

T'. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. xii. 

proctorrhagia ( prok-t6-ra’ji-a), η. INL. < Gr. 

πρωκτός, the anus, + -payia, < ῥηγνύναι, break, 
burst.] Hemorrhage from the anus, 


[< proctor + 
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proctorrhea, P 
NL. proctorrhea, < Gr. πρωκτός, the anus, + 
ῥοία, a flowing, < ῥεῖν, flow.] A morbid discharge 
from the anus. 
proctorship (prok’tor-ship), ». [< proctor + 
-ship.| The office of a proctor; management 
or procuratorship; specifically, the position of 
the proctor of a university. 
The proctorship for science, justly assumed for matters 
within his province as a student, is rather hastily extend- 


ed to matters which he himself declares to be beyond it. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 615. 


proctotomy (prok-tot’d-mi),”. [< Gr. πρωκτός, 
the anus, + -τομία, < τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] In 
surg., a cutting of the rectum, as in the divi- 
sion of a stricture or for the cure of a fistula. 
proctotrete (prok’to-trét), n. A lizard of the 
genus Proctotretus. 
Proctotretus (prok-to-tré’tus), nm. [NL., < Gr. 
πρωκτός, the anus, + τρητός, perforated.] <A ge- 
nus of South American iguanoid lizards, as P. 
multimaculatus, of southern South America. 
Proctotrupes, etc. See Proctotrypes, ete. 
Procto es (prok-t6-tri’péz), n. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1796, inthe form Proctotrupes), < Gr. mpuk- 
τός, the anus, + τρυπᾶν, bore, pierce through. } 
The typical genus of μμ They are 
small black insects, often with reddish abdomen, having 
edentate mandibles and single-spurred fore tibie. About 
60 species of this wide-spread genus have been described. 


They are mainly parasitic upon the larve of dipterous in- 
sects which infest fungi. 


Proctotrypide (prok-t9-trip’i-dé), m. pl. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829, in the form Proctotrupidz), < 
Proctotrypes + -idz.| A notable family of par- 
asitic entomophagous hymenopterous insects, 
typified by the genus Proctotrypes, of minute 
size and usually somber colors, having the hind 
margin of the prothorax reaching the tegule, 
and the ovipositor issuing from the tip of the 
abdomen. The group is very large and of universal dis- 
tribution. Over 800 species of 120 genera are known 
in Europe alone. The 11 subfamilies are Dryininzg, Embo- 
liming, Bethylinz, Ceraphroning, Proctotrypine, Sceli- 
oning, Platygasterine, Mymarine, Diapriine, Belytine, 
and Heloring.. See cut under Platygaster. 

Proctucha (prok-ti’ka), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of proctuchus : see proctuchous.} One of two di- 
visions of the Turbellaria (the 
other being Aprocia), in which 
there is an anal aperture of the 
alimentary cavity. Theyare the 
rhynchoceelous turbellarians or ne- 
mertean worms; some of them differ 
little from the aproctous rhabdoce- 
lous turbellarians, save in having an 
anus; but there is generally a frontal 
proboscis without a buccal proboscis, 
eyes and ciliated fossee on the head, 
and usually separate sexes. See also 


cuts under Rhynchocela and Pili- 
dium. 


proctuchous (prok-tu’kus), a. 
[ς NL. proctuchus, ς Gr. πρωκ- 
τός, the anus, + ἔχειν, have.} 
Having an anus: said of the 
Proctucha, in distinction from 
the Aprocta. 

procumbent (pro-kum’bent), 
a. [ς L. procumben(t-)s, ppr. 
of procumbere, fall forward or 
prostrate, < pro, forward, + 
*cumbere, cubare, lie: see cum- 
bent.] 1. Lying down or on 
the face; prone. 

Procumbent each obeyed. 
Cowper. (Imp. Dict.) 
2. In bot., trailing; prostrate ; 
unable to support itself, and 
therefore lying on the ground, 
but without putting forth 
roots: as, a procumbent stem. 

procurable (pré-kir’a-bl), a. 
[< procure + -able.] That may 
be procured; obtainable: as, 
an article readily procurable. 


It [syrup of violets] is a far more common and procura- 
ble liquor. Boyle, Works, I. 744. 


procuracy (prok’ii-ra-si),n. [ς ME. procuracie, 
< OF. *procuracie,< ML. procuratia, procuracia, 
a caring for, charge: see procuration. Cf. proxy, 
contr. of procuracy.| 1. The office or service 
of a procurator; the management of an affair 
for another.— 2}. A proxy or procuration. 
The seyd priour hath sent also to yow, and to Mayster 
William Swan, whiche longe hathe be his procurator, a 


procuracie for my person, and v. marcz of moneye onward. 
Paston Letters, I. 21. 


The legat assembled a synod of the clergie at London, 
vpon the last of Julie, in the which he demanded procu- 
ractes, Holinshed, Hen. III., an. 1239. 





A Proctuchous Tur- 
bellarian (7etrastem- 
ma). 

a, @,central nervous 

anglia; 4, 4, ciliated 
OSS ; ¢, Orifice for pro- 
trusion of the frontal 
proboscis; @, anterior 
part of the proboscis ; 
é, posterior muscular 
part of same, fixed to 
the parietes at /; ϱ, 
intestine; #, anus; 2, 
water-vessels; &,rhyth- 
mically contractile ves- 
sels. 


roctorrhea (prok-t6-ré’i), π. procuration 


procurator (prok’u-ra-tor), ». 


procure 
(prok-ii-ra’shon), ». [< ME. pro- 
curacioun, < OF. (and F.) procuration Ξ5 Pr. 


procuration = Sp. procuracion = Pg. procura- 
cdo = It. procurazione, < L. procuratio(n-) (ML. 
also procuratia), a caring for, charge, adminis- 
tration, procuration, ς procurare, pp. procura- 
tus, take care of, manage, administer: see pro- 
cure,} 1+. Care; management. 

Eke plauntes have this procuracioun 

Unto thaire greet multiplicacion ; 

That first is doone the seede with moold & dounge 

In skeppes [baskets] under lande to rere up yonge. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 214. 


2. The management of another’s affairs; the 
being intrusted with such management. 
I take not upon me either their procuration or their pat- 
ronage. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 370. ( ) 
It were well to be wished that persons of eminence 
would cease to make themselves representatives of the 
people of England without a letter of attorney, or any 
other act of procuration. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 
3. A document by which a person is empow- 
ered to transact the affairs of another. See man- 
date, 4 (b).—4. Eccles.: (a) Formerly, provision 
of the necessary expenses for visitation, due 
from a church, monastery, or incumbent, ete., 
to the bishop or archdeacon upon his visitation. 
(0) In modern usage, the sum of money paid to 
a bishop or archdeacon as a commutation for 
the above provision.—Procuration-fee, or procu- 
ration-money, a sum of money taken by scriveners on 
effecting loans of money. 
[Early mod. E. 


procuratour, < ME. procurator, procuratour, 
prokeratour, < OF. procurator, F. procurateur 
= Sp. Pg. procurador = It. procuratore, < L. pro- 
curator, a manager, agent, administrator, dep- 
uty, steward, pailiff, procurare, pp. procura- 
tus, take care of, manage: see procure. Cf. 
proctor, contr. of procurator.] 1. The manager 
of another’s affairs; one who acts for or instead 
of another, and under his authority; especially, 
one who undertakes the care of any legal pro- 
ceedings for another, and stands in his place; 
a proctor; an agent; in Scotland, one who rep- 
resents a party in the inferior courts. 

May I not axe a libel, sire somonour, 

And answere ther by my procuratour 


To swich thyng as men wole apposen me? 
Chaucer, Kriar’s Tale, 1. 298. 


The speaker of the commons, . . . in addition to the 
general superintendence of business and his authority as 
procasnator and prolocutor of the house, bad also to main- 

ain order. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 435. 


2. In Rom. hist., a financial agent or manager 
in an imperial province, corresponding to the 
questor in a senatorial province; also, an ad- 
ministrator of the imperial fiscus, or treasury, 
or one of certain other personal agents or rep- 
resentatives of the emperor. 

Pilate, . . . the fifth Roman procurator . . . of Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumeza. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 89. 
Procurator fiscal, in Scotland, a public prosecutor. 

The public prosecutor for counties is the procurator- 


Jiscal, who takes the initiative in cases of suspected death. 
Eneyc. Brit., ΧΧΙ. 535. 


procuratorial (prok’i-ra-t0’ri-al), a. [< procu- 


rator + -i-al.| Of or pertaining to a procurator 
or proctor; made or done by a proctor. 


All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before 
contestation of suit, and not afterwards, as being dilatory 
exceptions, if a proctor was then made and constituted. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Procuratorial cycle, in English universities, a fixed ro- 
tation in which proctors are selected from certain col- 
leges and halls, 


In the old procuratorial cycle, inthe University Statutes, 
it [Queen’s College] is styled “Collegium Reginense.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., IIL. 392. 


procuratorship (prok’i-ra-tor-ship), n. [< pro- 


curator + -ship.] . The office of a procurator. 


The office which Pilate bore was the procuratorship of 
Jude. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, iv. 


procuratory (prok’i-ra-t6-ri),a@.andm. [< LL. 


procuratorius, pertaining to amanageror agent, 
ς 1, Μαν a manager: see procurator. | 
I, a. Pertaining to procuration. 

ΤΙ. x. The instrument by which any person 
constitutes or appoints his procurator to repre- 
sent him in any court or cause. 


procure (pro-kur’), v.; pret. and pp. procured, 


ppr. procuring. [< ME. procuren, ς OF. pro- 
curer, F. procurer = Sp. Pg. procurar = It. pro- 
curare, ς L. procurare, take care of, care for, 
look after, manage, administer, be a procura- 
tor, also make expiation, ς pro, for, before, + 
curare, care for, look after, ς cura, care: see 
cure.) 1. trans. 1+. To care for; give attention 
to; look after. 





procurement (pro-kur’ment), 10. 


procure 


By all means it is to be procured . . . that the natural 
subjects of the crown or state bear a sufficient propor- 
tion to the strange subjects. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms. 


2. To bring about by care and pains; effect; 
contrive and effect; induce; cause: as, he pro- 
cured a law to be passed. 
The traytor Antenor hade truly no cause 
Ffor to procur his payne, and his pale harme. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11614. 
By all means possible they procure to have gold and sil- 
ver among them in reproach and infamy. ; 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 6. 
Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 1. 
No sought relief 
By all our studies can procure his peace. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 
I procured 
That rumour to be spread. 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 2. 
Subornation of perjury is the offence of procuring an- 
other to take such a false oath as constitutes perjury in the 
princi~al. Blackstone, Com., IV. x. 


3. To obtain, as by request, loan, effort, labor, 
or purchase; get; gain; come into possession 
of. 

Procure vnto your self suche faithfull frendes as will 


rather staie yow from fallinge. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 74. 
You desired me lately to procure you Dr. Davies’s Welsh 
Grammar, to add to those many you have. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 26. 
Go; for yourself procure renown; ... 


An’ for your lawful King his crown. 
Burns, Highland Laddie. 


4}. To prevail with unto some end; lead; bring. 


Is it my lady mother?... 
What unaccustom d cause procures her hither? 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5, 68. 
Yonder is a pleasant arbour, procure him thither. 
Shirley, Love Tricks, iv, 2. 


5+. To solicit; urge earnestly. 


The famous Briton prince and Faery knight... 
Of the faire Alma greatly were procur'd 
To make there lenger sojourne and abode. 

Spenser, F. Q., ITI, i. 1. 
=Syn. 2. To provide, furnish, secure, compass.— 3, Ob- 
tain, etc. See attain. . 

11. intrans. To pander; pimp. 
How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress? Procures she 
still, ha? Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 58. 


[ς OF. pro- 
curement, < ML. procuramentum, procurement, 
solicitation, ς L. procurare, procure: see pro- 
cure.) 1. The act of bringing about, or causing 
to be effected. 


A second Baiazeth, who in his fathers lif> by procurement 
of the Janissayres, and iv the hope of their ayde, purposed 
to vsurpe the State and Empyre to him selfe. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 333. 
They think it done 
By her procurement to advance her son. 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, ii. 1. 
The king sends for the Count, but finds him dead, prob- 


ably by the royal procurement. 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 150. 


2. The act of procuring or obtaining; obtain- 


ment. 
Shalt not engage thee on a work so much 
Impossible as procurement of her love, 
Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 


procurer (pro-kur’ér), ». 1. One who procures 


or obtains; that which brings on or causes to 
be done. 
Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 


talk than a beginner or procurer of speech. 
Sir H. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 42). 


If the procurers of . . . [anew law] have betrayed acon- 
duct that confesses by-ends and private motives, the dis- 
gust to the circumstances disposes us . . . to an irrever- 
ence of the law itself. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 
2]. One who uses means to bring anything 
about, especially one who does so secretly and 

' eorruptly. 
You are to inquire of wilful and corrupt perjury in any 
of the king’s courts: and that as well of the actors as of 
the procurers and suborners. 
Bacon, Charge at Session of the Verge. 
3. One who procures for another the gratifica- 
tion of his lust; a pimp; a pander. 
Strumpets in their youth turn procurers in their age. 
South, Sermons, 11. 183. 


procuress (pro-kir’es), x. [< procure + -ess.] 
A female pimp; a bawd. 
Tlold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 
i Tennyson, In Memoriam, liii. 
procureur (pro-kii-rér’),n. [F. (>G. procureur 
= Russ. prokurori),< L.procurator, procurator : 
see procurator and. proctor.| A procurator ; es- 
pecially, in some countries, an attorney; in 
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French law, the public prosecutor (procureur 
du roi or de la république), corresponding in a 
general way to a district or county attorney in 
the United States. 


Chudnofski . . . was put into a strait-jacket in the 
same bastion in the spring of 1878 for insisting upon his 
legal right to have pen and paper for the purpose of writ- 
ing a letter of complaint to the Procureur. 

G. Kennan, The Century, XX XV. 527. 


Procureur général, in French law, the public prosecu- 
tor-in-chief, corresponding in a general way to the attor- 
ney-general in American law, but having supervision over 
the procureurs du rot or de la république. 


procursive (pro-kér’siv), α. [< L. procursus, 
pp. of procurrere, run forth (< pro, forth, + 
curreré, run: see current!), + -ive.}] Running 
forward.— Procursive epilepsy, epilepsy in which the 
fits begin with or consist of a purposeless running forward. 

procurvation (pr6-kér-va'shon), η. [< L..pro- 
curvare, pp. procurvatus, bend or curve for- 
ward, < pro, forward, + curvare, bend, curve: 
see curve.) A bending forward. 

Procyon (pro’si-on), » [NL., < L. Procyon, < 
Gr. Προκύων, the name of a star, or of a constel- 
lation, rising a little, before the dog-star, « πρό, 
before, + kiwv, dog: see hound.] 1. (a) Anan- 
cient constellation: same as Canis Minor. See 
Canis. (0) The principal star of the constella- 
tion Canis Minor, the eighth brightest in the 
heavens.— 2. In zodl., the typical genus of the 
family Procyonidz, and the only genus of the 
subfamily Procyonine, founded by Storr in 1784, 
containing the racoons.. See cut under racoon. 

Procyonide (pro-si-on’i-dé), πα. pl. [NL., < 
Procyon (see Procyon, 2) + -idz.] An Ameri- 
can family of plantigrade carnivorous mam- 
mals of the arctoid series of fissiped Ferz, in- 
eluding the genera Procyon and Nasua, and, 
usually, the genera Potos (Cercoleptes), Bassa- 
riscus, and Bassaricyon.. In ας eclassifica- 
tion the family Procyonidz is restricted to 
forms having 40 teeth, of which the last upper 
premolar and first lower molar are tubercular, 
and the lower jaw moderate or slender, with 
short symphysis, recurved coronoid process, 
and mandibular angle near the condyle. 


procyoniform (pro-si-on’i-férm), a. [ς Procyon 
(see Procyon, 2) + L. forma, form.] Racoon- 
like in structure and affinity; belonging to or 
resembling the Procyoniformia. 
Procyoniformia (pro-si-on-i-fér’mi-&), n. pl. 
[NL.: see procyoniform.] A section of the are- 
toid series of fissiped Merz, contrasted with the 
ursiform and musteliform sections of Arctoidea. 
They have two true lower molars, the last upper molar 
more or less transverse, the carotid canal not behind the 
middle of the inner wall of the auditory bulla, and the 
foramen lacerum posterius antrorse from the postero-in- 
ternal angle of the tympanic bone. There are 4 fami- 
lies, 4luridg of the Old World, and the American Cerco- 
leptidx, Procyonidz, and Bassarididz. 
Procyoning (pro’si-d-ni’né), ». pl. [NL., < 
Procyon + -inz.] Asubfamily of Procyonide, 
represented by the genus Procyon alone, hav- 
ing the snout short in comparison with Nasuine, 
and large mastoid processes and auditory bulle. 
See cut under racoon, 
procyonine (pro’si-d-nin), a. Racoon-like; of 
or pertaining to the Procyonidz or Procyoni- 
> formia: as, the procyonine type. 
prod (prod), x. [Formerly also prodd; perhaps 
a var. of brod, brad.) 1. A pointed (often 
blunt-pointed) weapon orinstrument, as a goad 
or an awl.—2, A long wooden pin used to se- 
cure thatch upon a roof. See the quotation. 
A prod [used in thatching amongst North Lancashire 
people] is a wooden pin pointed fine, and is used for put- 
ing. straight into the thatch. It may be a foot or fifteen 
inches long, or even more. N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 193. 
3+. A crossbow used for throwing balls of metal 
or stone. Compare stone-bow.—4, [< prod, v.] 
A prick or punch with a pointed or somewhat 
blunt instrument; a poke. 
If a child tittered at going under the confessional tent, 
its mother gave it a rear prod with admonishing hand. 
The Century, XX XVII. 265. 
prod (prod), v. #3 pret. and pp. prodded, ppr. 
prodding. [<prod,n.] To prick or punch with 
a pointed instrument; goad; poke. 


The lady has prodded little spirting holes in the damp 
sand before her with her parasol. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 10. 


Hungarian soldiers — who may havesoon afterward prod- 


ded their Danish fellow-beings all the more effectively for 


that day’s training. Howells, Venetian Life, xv. 

prodatary (pr6-da’ta-ri), ».; pl. prodataries 
(-riz). [«< NL. prodatarius, ς L. pro, for, + 
ML. datarius, a datary: see datary!.] The title 
borne by the officer who presides over the office 
of the datary at Rome, when of the rank of a 
cardinal, 


prodigal (prod’i-gal), a. and %. 


prodigality 


proddt, ». An obsolete form of prod. 
rodder (prod’ér), x. One who prods: 
rodenia (pro-dé’ni-i), π. [NL. (Guenée, 
1852).] A genus of noctuid moths of the sub- 
family Xylophasinz, having the palpi ascending, 





Spiderwort Owlet-moth (Prodenia Eudiopta). 
a, larva; 4, wings of moth, 


the third joint long-conical, and the posterior 
wings semi-hyaline. It is a wide-spread genus, with 
some 30 species of Europe, southern Asia, the Malay archi- 
pelago, Australia, and both Americas. P. Eudioptais com- 
mon in the United States; its larva feeds, like a cutworm, 
on Mpegs succulent vegetables. See also cut under owlet- 
mo 


Prodician (pro-dish’ian), κα. [< L. Prodicus, < 
Gr. Ilpédcxoc, Prodicus: see def.] A member 
of a Gnostic sect founded by Prodicus in the 
second century. 

Prodidomidz (prod-i-dom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Marx, 1890), < Prodidomus + -idz.] A family 
of spiders, closely allied to the Urocteidz, and 
standing between the superfamilies Retitelariz 
and Tubitelariz. It contains 3 genera, among 
them the North American genus Prodidomus. 

Prodidomus (pr6-did’g-mus), nm. [NL. (Hentz, 
1849).] A genus of spiders, typical of the fam- 
ily Prodidomidex, confined to North America. 
The type-species was found in an old cellar. 

prodigt, a. (=F. prodigue=Sp. Pg. It. prodigo, 
¢L, prodigus, lavish, wasteful, prodigal,< prodi- 

ere, consume, squander, drive forth, < pro(d-), 
efore, forward, + agere, drive.] Sameas prodi- 
gal. [Rare.] 
In a goodly Garden’s alleys smooth, 
Where prodig Nature sets abroad her booth 
Of richest beauties. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. Eden. 

[< LL. (ML.) 

prodigalis, wasteful,< L. prodigus, wasteful: see 

prodig.) I, a. 1. Given to extravagant expen- 
diture; expending money or other property 
without necessity; profuse; lavish; wasteful: 
said of persons: as, a prodigal man; the prodi- 
gal son. 

If I would be prodigal of my time and your paar 

what might notI say? J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 30. 


Free livers on a small scale, who are prodigal within the 
compass of a guinea. Irving, The Stout Gentleman. 


Your wild, wicked, witty prodigal son is to a spiritual 
huntsman an attractive mark. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 492. 
2. Profuse; lavish; wasteful: said of things: 
as, a prodigal expenditure of money. 
Or spendthrift’s prodigal excess. 
Cowper, In Memory of John Thornton, 
3. Very liberal; lavishly bountiful: as, nature 
is prodigal of her gifts. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough 


If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 36. 


Realms of upland, prodigal in oil 
And hoary to the wind. , 


Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
4. Proud. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]=gyn, Lav- 
ish, Profuse, etc. See extravagant. 

n. One who expends money extravagant- 
ly or without necessity; one who is profuse or 
lavish; a waster; a spendthrift. With the defi- 
nite article, the prodigal, the term, taken from the ordinary 
chapter-heading, is used to designate the younger son in 
Christ’s parable, Luke xv. 11-32. 


A bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head 
on the Rialto. Shak., Μ. of V., iii. 1. 47. 
prodigalise, v. See prodigalize. 
prodigality (prod-i-gal’i-ti), m. [= F. prodiga- 
lité= Pr. prodigalitat = Sp. prodigalidad = Pg. 
prodigalidade = It. prodigalita,< LiL. orotate. 
ta(t-)s, wastefulness,< (ML.) prodigalis, waste- 
ful, lavish: see prodigal.] 1. The quality of 
being prodigal; extravagance in expenditure, 
particularly of money; profusion; waste. 
It is not always so obvious to distinguish between an 
act of liberality and an act of prodigality. South 


If a man by notorious prodigality was in danger of 
wasting his estate, he was looked upon as non compos, 
and committed to the care of curators or tutors by the 
preetor. Blackstone, Com., 1. viii. 


9. Excessive or profuse liberality. 


A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 
Framed in the prodigality of nature. 
Shak., Rich. 111., i. 2. 244. 


=Syn. 1. Wastefulness, lavishness, squandering. See eg- 
travagant, 


prodigalize 


prodigalize (prod’i-gal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 
oro sillier ppr. prodigalizing. [< OF. prodi- 
galiser = Pg. prodigalizar = It. prodigalizzare ; 
as prodigal + -ize.] 1. trans. To spend or give 
with prodigality or profuseness; lavish; prodi- 
gate. 
Major MacBlarney prodigalises his offers of service in 
every conceivable department of life. 
Bulwer, Caxtons, xvii. 1. (Davies.) 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be extravagant in expendi- 
ture: with an indefinite it. Cotgrave. 
Also spelled prodigalise. 
prodigally (prod’i-gal-i), adv. 
2] Ina prodigal manner. (a) With profusion 


-ἴ . 
of expenses; extravagantly; lavishly ; wastefully: as, an 
estate prodigally dissipated. 


The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally throw their souls away. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 587. 
(6) With liberal abundance; profusely. 
The fields, 
With ripening harvest prodigally fair, 
In brightest sunshine bask. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 13. 
prodigate (prod’i-git), ο. 4.5; pret. and pp. prod- 
igated, ppr. prodigating. [<ML, prodigatus, pp. 
of prodigare (> Sp. prodigar), consume, squan- 
der, freq. of L. prodigere, consume, squander: 
see prodigal.| To squander prodigally; lavish. 

His gold is prodigated in every direction which his fool- 
ish menaces fail to frighten. Thackeray. 
prodigencet(prod’i-jens),. [< L. prodigentia, 
extravagance, profusion, < prodigen(t-)s, ppr. of 
prodigere, consume, squander: see prodigal. | 
Waste; profusion; prodigality. 

There is no proportion in this remuneration ; this is not 
bounty, itis prodigence. Bp. Hall, John Baptist Beheaded. 
prodigious (pr6-dij’us), a. [< F. prodigiewx = 
Sp. Pg. It. prodigioso, < L. prodigiosus, unnatu- 
ral, strange, wonderful, marvelous,< prodigium, 
an omen, portent, monster: see prodigy.| 11. 
Having the character or partaking of the na- 
ture of a prodigy; portentous. 

Super. The Diuill ouer-take thee! 
Amb. O fatall! 


Super. O prodigious to our blouds! 
' Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, ii. 6. 
I never see him _ ο. his = 
Is more prodigious than a fiery comet. 
Beau. and Fi. (2), Faithful Friends, i. 3. 
Hang all the sky with your prodigious signs. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 6. 
2. Wonderfully large; very great in size, quan- 
tity, or extent; monstrous; immense; huge; 
enormous. 
His head is like a huge spherical chamber, containing 
a prodigious mass of soft brains. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 157. 
Instead of the redress of such injuries, they saw a new 


and prodigious tax laid on the realm by the legislature. 
, 1. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 


8. Very great in degree; excessive; extreme. 
I had much discourse with my Lord Winchelsea, a pro- 
digious talker. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 4, 1669 
For so small a man, his strength was prodigious, 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 77. 
They tell me I’m a prodigious favourite, and that he 
jalks of leaving me every thing. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 
These optical splendours, together with the prodigious 
enthusiasm of the people, composed a picture at once 
scenical and affecting, theatrical and holy. De Quincey. 
=Syn. Monstrous; marvelous, amazing, astonishing, as- 
tounding, extraordinary. : at 
prodigiously (pro-dij’us-li), adv. Ina prodigious 
manner. (at) In the manner of a prodigy or portent; 
ominously ; portentously. 


And Hyzena’s and Wolues, 
Cities, seemed to howle their 


[< prodigal + 


Aste ea entering their 
‘unerall obsequies. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 157. 


(b) Wonderfully ; astonishingly ; enormously : as, a num- 
ber prodigiously great. (c) Excessively; immensely ; ex- 
tremely. [Collogq.] 


Lam prodigiously pleased with this joint volume. Pope. 


prodigiousness (pro-dij’us-nes), η. The state 
or quality of being prodigious; enormousness ; 
the state of having qualities that excite wonder 
or Rite’ (prod‘i 
rodi prod’i-ji), πι} pl. 
Fr omiealy also prodige ; = Ῥ. prodige = Sp. Pg. 
It. prodigio, < L. prodigium, a prophetic sign, 
token, omen, portent, prob. for *prodicium, < 
prodicere, say beforehand, foretell, < pro, be- 
fore, + dicere, say: see diction. Otherwise < 
prod-, older form of pro, before, + *agium, a 
saying, as in adagium, a saying: see adage. | 
1. Something extraordinary from which omens 
are drawn; a portent. 
Think the easiest temptations a porpoise before a tem- 


est, smoke before fire, signs and prodiges of a fearful con- 
ict to come. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 164. 


prodigies (-jiz). 
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So many terrours, voices, prodigies, 
May warn thee, as a sure foregoing sign. 
Milton, P. Β., iv. 482. 
2. A person or thing so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite great wonder or astonishment. 
The Churches are many and very fayre ; in one of them 


lyes interr’d that prodigy of learning, the noble and illus- 
trious Joseph Scaliger. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 


Ay, but her beauty will affect you—she is, though I say 
- it who am her father, a very prodigy. 
Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 1. 
3. A monster; an animal or other production 
out of the ordinary course of nature. 

Most of mankind, through their own sluggishness, be- 
come nature’s prodigies, not her children. B. Jonson. 
=Syn. 1. Sign, wonder, miracle.—2, Marvel. 

proditiont (pro-dish’on), n. [< OF. (and F.) 

odition = Sp. prodicion = Pg. prodigdéo = 

t. prodizione, < L. proditio(n-), discovery, be- 

trayal, < prodere, bring forth, betray, < pro, 

forth, + dare, give: see datel. Cf. treason, 

which contains the same radical element.] 
Treachery; treason. 

Certes, it had bene better for thee not to haue accused 
the king of this prodition. Grafton, Hen. II., an. 18. 

Prodition is the rankling tooth that follows her [ini- 
quity’s] ravishing kisses. Rev. 7’. Adams, Works, I. 222. 

proditort (prod’i-tor), ». [< OF. proditeur = 
Pg. proditor = It. proditore, ς L. proditor, a 
traitor, < prodere, pp. proditus, bring forth, be- 
tray: see prodition. Cf. traitor, which contains 
the same radical element.] <A traitor. 
Thou most usurping proditor, 
And not protector, of the king or realm. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., i. 3. 81. 
proditorioust (prod-i-td’ri-us), a. [ς ML. pro- 
ditorius, traitorous: see proditory.] 1. Treach- 
erous; perfidious; traitorous. 
Now, proditorious wretch! what hast thou done, 
To make this barbarous base assassinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to disclose or make known. 


Those more solid and conclusive characters . . . which 
oftentimes do start out of children when themselves least 
think of it; for, let me tell you, nature is proditorious, 

Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquix, p. 82. 
proditoriouslyt (prod-i-t6’ri-us-li), adv. In a 
proditorious or perfidious manner}; with treach- 


ery. 

A (prod’i-t6-ri), a. [=F. proditoire — 
Sp. Pg. It. proditorio, < ML. proditorius, trai- 
torous,< L. proditor, a traitor: see proditor. ] 
Treacherous; perfidious. 

If this were that touch of conscience which he bore 
with greater regrett, then for any other sin committed in 
his life, whether it were that proditory Aid sent to Rochel 
and Religion abroad, or that prodigality of shedding blood 
at home, to a million of his Subjects lives not valu’d in 
comparison of one Strafford, we may consider yet at last 
what true sense and feeling could be in that conscience. 

Milton, Likonoklastes, ii. 


prodromal (prod’r6-mal), a. [< prodrome + 
-al.) In pathol., preliminary; pertaining to 
or of the nature of prodromata. Also prodro- 
mous. 

In most insanities a ‘‘ period of incubation” is observed, 
generally spoken of as the prodromal or initial period. 

Encyc. Brit., . 109, 
prodromata (pré-drom’a-ti), . pl. [NL., < 

r. πρόδρομος, running before: see prodromus.] 
Minor symptoms preceding the well-marked 
outbreak of a disease; prodromal symptoms. 

The severity of the prodromata serves as a guide. 

Quain, Med. Dict,, p. 1390. 

prodromatic cave Teme) a. [< prodro- 

mata + -ic.) Of or pertaining to prodromata; 
prodromal. 

prodrome (pro’drém), ». [< Gr. προδροµή, a 
running forward: see prodromus.] 11. A fore- 
runner. 

Sober morality, conscientiously kept to, is like the morn- 
ing light reflected from the higher clouds, and a certain 
prodrome of the Sun of Righteousness itself. 

Dr. H. More, cited in Ward’s Life, p. 53. (Latham.) 
2. Any prodromal symptom.—3, A precurso 
or preliminary treatise; a prodromus (whic 
see). 

0) (pro-drom’ik),a. [< Gr. προδροµικός, 
ready to run forward, « πρόδρομος, running for- 
ward: see prodromous.] Precursory; pertain- 
ing to prodromata. 

The eruption was fullyout. It... 
the prodromie exanthem of variola, 

Medical News, LII. 545. 

prodromous (prod’ro-mus), a. [< Gr. rpddpouoc, 

running forward, < προδραμεῖν, run forward, < 

πρό, forward, + ὁραμεῖν, run.) Same as prod- 
romal, | 

prodromus (prod’r6-mus), ».; pl. prodromi 

(-mi). [ς L. prodromus, ς Gr. mpdédpouoc, run- 


closely resembled 


prodromy (prod’r6-mi), n. 


produce (prod’is), ”. 


produce 


ning before: see prodromous.] Same as pro- 
drome ; especially, a preliminary treatise upon 
a subject respecting which a subsequent more 
elaborate work is intended. This was formerly a 
very common name of minor treatises composed in Latin, 
and survives, especially as English prodrome, for books of 
this class. [This word seems to be used by Bacon for ‘pro- 


phecy, anticipation, to be afterward verified.’ See the 
quotation.] 


Bacon arranged his writings for the “Instauratio Mag- 
na” into six divisions: . . . 5. The Prodromi; or, the An- 
ticipations of the Second Philosophy — provisional antici- 
pations, founded on experience, which the investigator 
needs as starting-points in his research. 

Henry Morley, First Sketch of Eng. Lit., viii. § 22. 


[< Gr. προδροµή, a 
running forward: see prodrome.| A sign of 
something in the future; a presage. 


produce (pr6-diis’), v.; pret. and pp. produced, 


ppr. producing. [= F. produire= Pr. produire 
= Sp. producir = Pg. produzir = It. producere, 
< L. producere, lead forth or forward, bring for- 
ward, draw or stretch out, extend, prolong, con- 
duct, etc., bring forth, bear, ete., ς pro, forth, 
forward, + ducere, lead, bring: see duct.]° I, 
trans. 1. To lead or place forward or in front. 
[Rare. ] 


Hed. O, his leg was too much produced. 
Ana. And his hat was carried scurvily. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ν. 2. 


2. To lengthen out; extend; prolong. 
In which great work, perhaps our stay will be 
Beyond our will produced. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 3. 


An. insect with the extremity of its abdomen produced 
into a sharp sabe alights on the flower. 
arwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 169. 
Straight lines exist which have the property that any 
one of them may be produced both ways without limit. 
neye. Brit., X. 377. 
3. To bring forward; bring or offer to view or 
notice; exhibit. 
I... am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 228. 
He is on fire to succour the oppressed, to produce the 
merit of the one, and confront the impudence of the other. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 242. 
Where is no door, I but produce 
My key to find it of no use. 
Lowell, Credidimus Jovem Regnare. 


4. To bring forth; generate; bear; furnish; 
yield. 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour. 


Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 159. 

Many plants are known which regularly produce at the 
same time differently-constructed flowers. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 182. 

The infelicitous wife who had produced nothing but 

daughters. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxvi. 


The Greeks had the very largest ideas upon the training 
of man, and produced specimens of our kind with gifts 
that have never been surpassed. 


Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 15. 
5. To cause; effect; bring about. 


The agitations and struggling motions of matter first 
produced certain imperfect and ill-joined compositions of 
things. Bacon, Physical Fables, i., Expl. 

Competition has produced activity where monopoly 
would have produced sluggishness. Macaulay, History. 


It is not trial by jury that produces justice, but it is the 
sentiment of justice that produces trial by jury. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 289. 
6. To make; bring into being or form: as, to 
produce wares. 

The jongleurs produced chansons de geste full of tales 
of battle and combat. Encye: Brit., XIX. 873. 
7. To yield; make accrue: as, money produces 
interest; capital produces profit. =gyn. 8. To show. 


—4, To breed, beget, engender, propagate. —6, To afford, 
impart, give, occasion, furnish, supply. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To bring forth or yield appro- 
priate offspring, products, or consequences: as, 
this tree produces well.—2. In polit. econ., to 
create value; make anything valuable; bring 
goods, crops, manufactures, etc., into a state 
in which they will command a price. 


Capitalists will not go on permanently producing at a 
loss. J. 8, Mil, Pol. Econ., ILI. iii, § 1. 


[< produce, v.] That 
which is produced; a product, of either natu- 
ral growth, bodily yield, labor, or capital: as, 
the produce of the soil, of the flock, of the fac- 
tory, ete. 

In an open country too, of which the principal produce 
is corn, a well-inclosed piece of grass will frequently rent 
higher than any corn-field in its neighbourhood. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 11. 
To pth the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit th’ unsocial climates into one. 
Cowper, Charity, Ἱ. 126. 





RE eee ο eee 


produce 


The value of mining produce is determined generally in 
the same way as that of agricultural produce. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 51. 
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2. In entom., to draw out; lengthen.—Pproduct- 
ed pronotum, a pronotum terminated behind in a long 
process extending over the mesothorax, metathorax, and 


Is it not the case that Satan has socomposed and dressed y part of the abdomen, as in certain grasshoppers. 


out what is the mere natural produce of the human heart product (prod’ukt), n. 


under certain circumstances as to serve his purposes as 
the counterfeit of the Truth? 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i, 313. 


Specifically—(a) The total yield or outcome: as, the pro- 
duce of the county for the past year has been very large. 


In Staffordshire, after their lands are marled, they sow 
it with barley, allowing three bushels to anacre. Its com- 
mon produce is thirty bushels. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


(b) In com., agricultural products, as grain, lard, hops, etc., 
and other articles, as petroleum, which are bought and 
sold with them on the same exchange. (c) In metal., the 
assay percentage of copper ore. [This use of the word is 
limited to Cornwall, England.) 


The assays (of copper] are made by units and eighths per 
cent., which result of percentage is called the produce. 

' Phillips, Explorers’ Companion, p. 395. 
=Syn. Product, etc. See production. 

produce-broker (prod’is-bro’kér), n. A dealer 
in produce, as grain, groceries, or dyestuffs, 
usually acting as agent or on commission. 

produced (pro-dust’), p.@. Inzodl., drawn out; 
elongated; extended; protrusive or protuber- 
ant: as, the produced jaws of a garpike. 

produce-exchange (prod’iis-eks-chanj’),. An 
exchange where produce is bought and sold. 
See produce (b). 

producementt (pro-dis’ment), . 
+ -ment.| Production. 

Which repulse only, given to the Prelats, . . . was the 
producement of . . . glorious effects and consequences in 
the Church. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 

produce-merchant (prod’tis-mér’ chant), n. 
Same as produce-broker. 

producent (pr6-di’sent), n. [<L. producen(t-)s, 
ppr. of producere, bring forth or forward: see 
produce.) One who or that which produces, 
brings forth, exhibits, or effects. 

These species are made a medium between body and 
spirit, . . . and the supposition infers a creative energie 


in the object their producent, which allows not to creature 
efficients. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


If an instrument be produced with a protestation in fa- 


[< produce 


vour of the Fst apeenanet and the adverse party does not con-. 


tradict, it shall be construed to the advantage of the pro- 


ducent. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
producer (pro-di’sér), π. One who or that 
which produces or generates: as, an agricul- 
tural producer (farmer);. a gas-producer (ap- 
paratus); specifically, in polit. econ., one who 
causes any article to have an exchangeable 
value: the opposite of consumer. 
The divine will is absolute; it is its own reason; it is 


both the producer and the ground of all its acts. 
* South, Sermons, VIII. x. 


Now wages and profits will be in proportion to the sacri- 
fices undergone wherever, and only as far as, competition 
prevails among producers. Cairnes, Ρο]. Econ., I. iii. § 5. 

The hands are the producers, and the aim of the masters 
was to regard the producers as so many machines, 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 225. 

producibility (pro-di-si-bil’i-ti), n. [ς produ- 

cible + -ity (see -bility).] The capability of be- 
ing produced.. 

There being nothing contained in the notion of substance 
inconsistent with such a producibility. 

Barrow, Works, II. xii. 

producible (pr6-di’si-bl), a. [< produce + -ible.] 

1. Capable of being produced or brought into 
view or notice, or of being exhibited. 

Many warm expressions of the fathers are producibdle in 

this case. Decay of Christian Piety. 


Certain sleeping accommodations producible from re- 
cesses in the front and back counting-houses. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, iv. 


2. Capable of being produced or brought into 
being; able to be generated or made. 
Mischief producible by the ravages of noxious animals, 


such as beasts of prey, locusts. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 33, note. 


producibleness (pro-di’si-bl-nes), . [ς pro- 
ducible + -ness.] Thestate or quality of being 
producible, 
That alone will suffice to destroy the universality and 
intireness of their hypothesis, and besides give cause to 


suspect that by further industry the producibleness of 
other principles also may be discovered. 


Boyle, Works, I. 661. 
product (pro-dukt’), v. τ. [ς L. productus, pp. 


of producere, lead forth, produce: see produce. } 
1+. To bring forward; produce. 
Beeing producted to his last examination before the said 
bish. y® xv day of January. Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1556. 
Great plentie of fineamber, . . . which is producted by 
the working of the sea upon those coasts. 
Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, x. 
It seemes not meete, nor wholesome to my place, 
To be producted (as, if I stay, I shall) 
Against the Moore. 
Shak., Othello (folio 1623), i, 1, 147, 


[=F prodwt= ως Pg. 
producto = It. prodotto, WA odd = D. G. Sw. 
Dan. produkt, product, ς L. productum, neut. 
of productus, pp. of producere, lead forth, pro- 
duce: see produce.] That which is produced; 
a production. (a) A thing which is produced by nature, 
as fruits or grain-crops; what is yielded by the soil: as, 
the agricultural products of a country. 


Fetch uncontrolled each labour of the sun, 
And make the product of the world our own. 
Addison, To the King. 


See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 

And heap’d with products of Sabean springs ! 

ρ Pope, Messiah, 1. 94. 
(2) Offspring. [Rare.] 


To whom thus Michael: These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages thou saw’st. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 683. 


(c) That which is formed or produced by labor, usually by 
physical labor. 

The centres of this organization of trade were the cioth- 
halls, to which the masters brought their products to 
market. English Gilds (E, E. T. 8.), Int., p. clxxi. 


Most of those books which have obtained great reputa- 
tion in the world are the products of great and wise men. 
Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 2. 


Some of the richest land in England lies in the fen 
country, and that land is as much the product of engineer- 
ing skill and prolonged labour as Portland Harbour or 
Menai Bridge. Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 446. 


(d) Effect; result; something resulting as a consequence. 


He, with all his capacities, and desires, and beliefs, is 
not an accident, but a product of the time. 
Η. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 517. 
[Show me] 
What thy life last put heart and soul into; 
There shall I taste thy product. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 178. 


(e) In math., the result of multiplying one quantity or 
expression by another, Thus, 72 is the product.of 8 
multiplied by 9; and dy/dz is the product of y multi- 
plied by the operator d,dz The quantities multiplied 
together are usually termed factors. Product results 
from multiplication, as sum does from addition. (f) Iu 
chem., a compound not previously existing in a body, 
but formed during chemical change: as, the products of 
destructive distillation: contradistinguished from educt. 
— Direct, genital, organic, etc., products, See the ad- 
jectives.— Homogeneous product, a product of ab- 
stract numbers or quantities of one kind.— Product of 
inertia. See inertia.—Resolvent product, the product 
fw.fw?.fw*.fw*, wl.ere w is a fifth root. of unity and fw = 
αι + wh, + w2%, + ωδα, + w*e,, the 2’s being roots of a 
quintic equation.—Skew product, the product of the 
tensors of two vectors into the sine of the angle between 
them, and the whole multiplied by a unit vector bespen- 
dicular to the two vectorsand directed in the way in which 
the revolution from the first factor to the second appears 
counter-clockwise. yh μη 

productibility (pr-duk-ti-bil’i-ti), π. [< pro- 
ductible + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of be- 
ing produced. [Rare.] 


No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of produc- 
tibility. Ruskin, Unto This Last, p. 53, note. 
productible (pro-duk’ti-bl), a. [< L. produc- 
tus, pp. of producere, lead forth, produce (see 
product), + -ible.] Capable of being produced ; 
producible. [Rare.] 
productile (pro-duk’til), a. [< L. productilis, 
that may be drawn out, ς productus, pp. of pro- 
ducere, lead forth, draw out, product: see pro- 
ae pene Capable of being extended in 
ength. 
production (pro-duk’shon),. [<F. production 
= Sp. produccion = Pg. producgdo = It. produ- 
zione, < L. productio(n-), a prolonging, length- 
ening, < producere, pp. productus, lead forth, pro- 
long, produce: see produce, product.)] 1. The 
act or process of producing. (a) The act of bring- 
ing forward or adducing. 


Public documents in general must be proved either by 
the production of the original or by the official copies. 
Encyc. Brit., VIII. 742. 


(0) The act of making or creating. 


It can also be shown that the production of the two sorts 
of flowers by the same plant has been effected by finely- 
graduated steps. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 182. 


Certain it is that hate and destruction are just as ne- 
cessary agents as loveand production in nature. 
Maudsley, Body and Will, xi. Ρ. 239. 


The component elements of production are labour and 
capital, acting by natural forces upon raw material. 
Eneyec. Brit., XXIV, 48. 
(c) In polit, econ., the creation of values; the producing 
of articles having an exchangeable value. 


Besides the paitpary and universal requisites of produc- 
tion, labour and natural agents, there is another requisite, 
. . » namely, a stock, previously accumulated, of the pro- 


proem 


The Lion and the Leviathan are two of the noblest Pro- 
ductions in this World of living Creatures. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 339. 

We have had our names prefixed at length to whole 

volumes of mean productions. Swift. 


So one, whose story serves at least to show 
Men loved their own productions long ago, 
Woo’d an unfeeling statue for his wife. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 527. 


3. In zodl. and anat., the act of drawing forth or 
out; the state of being produced (see produced, 
p. a.); extension; protrusion: as, the produc- 
tion of the pike’s jaws.—4. pl. In Scots law, 
in judicial proceedings, written documents or 
other things produced in process in support 
of the action or defense.—Interdict for produc- 
tion. See interdict, 2.=Syn. 1. Work, performance.— 
1 and 2, Produce, Product, Production. Of these only 
production may mean the act of producing. As standing 
for the thing or things produced, produce spre now 
almost exclusively to the raw products or yield of land: 
as, to bring fresh produce to market. Where Jonathan 
Edwards spoke of regarding ‘‘all free actions as. the pro- 
duce of free choice,” we should speak now of regarding 
them as the products of free choice, or, better, as its ef- 
fects. There is a lingering use of produce in such expres- 
sions as “the produce of a tax,” but better now the product, 
or, still better, the proceeds. ‘(he word is always collective; 
we do not speak of a produce. Product and production, on 
the other hand, are particular. Product is the most gen- 
eral of the three words, but expresses the result of some 
operation, generally, but not necessarily, physical: as, the 
apple isespecially an American product ; Great Britain ex- 
ports chiefly manufactured products. Thus, the word may 
apply to almost anything where emphasis is laid upon the 
fact of its being produced by some cause, especially by 
some cause that is named; but, apart from this, the word 
is applied chiefly to things having a material value, cov- 
ering produce, manufactures, etc. Production applies now 
almost exclusively to the visible results of the operation of 
mind or the handiwork of art, as a book, a poem, an oration, 
a statue, a painting, a piece of needlework — the act or fact 
of producing being only subordinate in mind. Product is 
also a technical word of mathematics, but the others are 
not. 
productive (pro-duk’tiv),a. [=F. productif = 
Sp. Pg. productivo = It. produttivo, ¢ L. produc- 
tivus, serving to produce or prolong, < producere, 
pp. productus, lead forth, produce: see produce, 
product.| 1, Serving to produce; having the 
power of producing: as, an age productive of 
great men, 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 111. 
Chaste as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
Productive as the Sun. 
Pope, Choruses to Brutus, ii. 
Heav’n would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like ours. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 584. 
2. Fertile; producing abundant crops: as, a 
productive soil. 


Fruitful vales so productive of that grain. . Swift. 


9, In polit. econ., causing or tending to cause 
an increase in the quantity or quality of things 
of value; causing commodities to possess ex- 
changeable value: as, productive labor. 

The business of transporting merchandise or passengers 
by land or by sea is as much a productive industry as the 
raising of wheat, the spinning of fibres, or the smelting 
or forging of iron. 

D, A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 35. 

Productive imagination. See imagination, 1.= Syn, 1 
and 2, Prolific, etc. See Fruitful. 98 

productively (pro-duk’tiv-li), adv. [< produc- 
tive + -ly2.} In a productive manner; by pro- 
duction; with abundant produce. 

productiveness (pro-duk’tiv-nes), n. [< pro- 
ductive + -ness.] Tho character of being pho: 
ductive: as, the productiveness of land or labor. 

productivity (pro-duk-tiv’i-ti), n. [< produc- 
tive + -ity.] The power of producing; produc- 
tiveness. 

They have reinforced their own productivity by the cre- 
ation of that marvellous machinery which differences this 
age from any other age. Emerson, Eng. Traits, x. 


Labourers who do not possess the average productivity 
are turned off on the ground that they are unable to doa 
minimum day’s work. 

Rae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 166. 
productress (pro-duk’tres),. [< *productor (< 
LL. productor,.one who leads away, one who 
produces, « L. producere, pp. productus, lead 
forth, produce: see produce, product) + -ess.] 
A female who produces. | 
proegumenalt (pr6-é-gii’me-nal), a. [< Gr. προ- 
ηγούμενος, ppr. of προηγεῖσθαι, go first, lead the 
way, «πρό, before, + ἡγεῖσθαι, lead: see hege- 
mony.] In med., serving to predispose; pre- 
disposing; preceding: as, a proegumenal cause 
of disease. See quotation under procatarctical. 


ducts of former labour. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. iv. 81. proem (pro’em), x. [Formerly also proeme ; 
2. That which is produced or made; aproduct ME. proeme, proeim, proheme, < OF. proeme, 


of physical or mental labor; specifically, a work 
of literature or art. 


proesme, Β'. proéme = Sp. Pg. It. proemio, < L. 
proemium, < Gr. προοίµιον, Attic Φφροίμιον, an 


proem 


opening, an introduction, «πρό, before, + οἶμος, 

a path, road.] A preface; introduction; pre- 

amble; preliminary observations prefixed to a 
book or writing. 

In the proheim off hys notabile boke. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. Τ. Β.), Int., 1. 30. 
So glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 549. 


Thus much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 
Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 


The proeme, or preamble, is often called in to help the 
construction of an act of parliament. 
Blackstone, Com., Τ., Int., ii. 
proem} (pro’em), v. {. [<proem,n.] To preface. 
{ Rare. ] 
Moses might here very well proeme the repetition of the 


covenant upbraiding reprehension. 
South, Sermons, VIII. xiii. 


proembryo (pré-em’bri-6), κ. [ς Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + ἔμβρυον, embryo: see embryo.| In bot.: 
(a) Tn Characez, the product of the develop- 
ment and division of the odspore, upon which 
the characeous plant develops as a lateral bud. 
(b) In higher groups, the product of the devel- 
opment and division of the odspore before the 
differentiation of the embryo. See suspen- 
wd is nic (pro bri-on‘ik) [< 
roembryonic (pro-em-bri-on’ik), a. pro- 

OGL) + -ic.] In bot., of or relating to the 


proembryo. Vines, Physiol. of Plants, p. 599. 
—Proembryonic branch, in the Characez, a propaga- 


tive body, with the structure of a proembryo, which 
x Springs from a node of the stem. 


proemial (pro-é’mi-al), a. [< proem + -ial.] 

Having the character of a proem; introductory ; 
prefatory; preliminary. 

This contempt of the world may be a piece of proemial 


piety, an usher or Baptist to ον καλόν Works) 1. 492: 
ammond, Wor : 


proemptosis epee fre nm. [ς Gr. as if 
Ἀπροέμπτωσις, ς προεμπίπτειν, fall or push in be- 
fore, < πρό, before, + ἐμπίπτειν, fall upon (> ἐμ- 
rrwotc, ἃ falling upon), ς ἐν, in, upon, + πίπτειν, 
fall.] In chron., an anticipation, or occurrence 
of anatural event sooner than the time given by 
a rule; especially, the falling of the new moon 
earlier than the nineteen-year period would 
make it, amounting to one day in 3123 years 
according to Clavius and the constructors of 
the Gregorian calendar (really 310 years), in 
consequence of which a lunar correction is in- 
troduced into the tables for calculating Easter ; 
also, the effect of the precession of the equi- 
noxes in making these come before the sun has 
performed his circuit among the stars. See 
no ) ies 
roépimeral (pro-ep-i-mé’ral), a, roépi 
ot + -al.] τοι or pertaining to the at 
meron. 
roépimeron (pro-ep-i-mé’ron), Λ.Σ pl. proépi- 
pe (-ri). [NL., ς L. pro, before, αν Nt. rs i- 
meron, q. ν.] The epimeron of the protho- 
rax; the epimeral selerite of the propleuron. 
proépisternal (pro-ep-i-stér’nal), a.  [< proépi- 
sternum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the proépi- 
Κων «νὰ pair 
roépisternum (pro-ep-i-stér’num), Λ.Σ pl. pro- 
λιμό (-ni). [NbL., ς L. pro, before, + 
NL. episternum, q. v.] The prothoracic epi- 
sternum; the episternal sclerite of the propleu- 
ron. 
proéthnic (pro-eth’nik), a. _[< Gr. πρό, before, 
+ ἐθνικός, ethnic: see ethnic.) Prior to division 
into separate races: said of an original pre- 
historic stock, for example, Indo-European or 
Aryan. 
proeupolyzoén (pro-i-pol-i-zd’on), ». [NL., 
< L. pro, before, + NL. Eupolyzoa,q.v.] The 
hypothetical ancestral form. of the Hupolyzoa. 
E. R. Lankester. [Rare.] 
profacet, interj. [< OF. prow face, prou fasse: 
prou, profit (see prow); face, faice, fasse, 3d 
ers. sing. pres. subj. of faire, do: see fact.] 
uch good may it do you! an old exclamation 
of welcome. 
The cardinall came in, booted and spurred, all sodainly 


amongst them —and bade them proface. 
Stow, Chron., p. 528. 


Sweet sir, sit. .. . Proface! What you want in meat 
we'll have in drink. hak., 2 Hen, IV., v. 3. 80. 


profanatet (prof’a-nat),v.¢.and%. [< L. profa- 
natus, pp. of profanare, consecrate, desecrate: 
see profane.| To profane. 

And there, in a certaine chappell not hallowed, or rather 
in a prophane cottage, hath in contempt of the keyes pre- 
sumed of his owne rashnesse to celebrate, nay rather to 
prophanate, Foxe, Martyrs, p. 430, an, 1391, 
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profanation (prof-a-na’shon), π. [Formerly 
also prophanation; < OF. profanation, prophana- 
tion, F. profanation = Sp. profanacion = Pg. pro- 
Sanagao = It. profanazione,< LL. profanatio(n-), 
profanation, ς L. profanare, pp. profanatus, 
desecrate, also consecrate: see profane.] 1. 
The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- 
ing them with contempt or irreverence; dese- 
eration: as, the profanation of the Lord’s day; 
the profanation of a sanctuary. 
Here I observed a great prophanation of the Lord’s sup- 
per. Coryat, Crudities, I. 3. 
I held it no Profanation of this Sunday-evening . . . to 
employ some Hours to meditate on you, and send you this 
friendly Salute. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 
2. The act of treating with too little reserve 
or delicacy, or of making common. 
*Twere profanation of our joys 


To tell the laity our love. 
Donne, Valediction Forbidding Mourning. 


Distorted from its [poetry’s] use and just design, 
To make the pitiful possessor shine, . . . 
Is profanation of the basest kind. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, l. 758. 
=Syn. 1. Profanation, Desecration, Sacrilege, pollution. 
The first three words express offenses, amounting almost 
or quite to outrages, against the religious sentiment, in 
connection with places, days, etc., taking off their sacred 
character. ‘They are in the order of strength. Profana- 
tion is perhaps most distinctly a matter of irreverence. 
seer teas seems most directly an invasion of the rights of 

ο 


Great men may jest with saints; ’tis wit in them, 
But in the less, foul profanation. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 128. 


O double sacrilege on things divine, 
To rob the relic, and deface the shrine! 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 160. 


profanatory (pr6-fan’a-td-ri), a. [< profane + 
-atory.] Profaning or desecrating; destructive 
to sacred character or nature; apt to produce 
irreverence, contempt, or the like. 

Every one now had tasted the wassail-cup except Pauli- 
na, whose pas de fée ou de fantaisie nobody thought of in- 
terrupting to offer so profanatory a draught. 

Charlotte Bronté, Villette, xxv. 
profane (pro-fan’),a. [Formerly also eae © 
< OF. profane, prophane, F. profane = Sp. Peg. 
It. profano = D. profaan = G. Sw. Dan. pro- 
San, < L. ἁναν ML. also often prophanus, 
not saered, unholy, profane; of persons, not 
initiated (whence, in LL., ignorant, unlearned), 
also wicked, impious; appar. orig. ‘before, or 
outside of, the temple,’ ς pro, before, + fanum, 
temple: see fane2.| 1. Not sacred, or not de- 
voted to sacred purposes; not possessing any 
peculiar sanctity; unconsecrated; secular: as, 
a profane place; profane history (that is, his- 
tory other than Biblical); prvfane authors. 

In a certaine chappell not hallowed, or ratherina pro- 

phane cottage. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 430, an. 1391. 


Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 3 
Shak., Rich. IL, v. 1. 25. 


There is met in your majesty a rare conjunction, as well 
of divine and sacred literature as of profane and human. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 5. 


The seven Profane Sciences begin at the right hand as 
you face the fresco, the seven Theological at the left. 
The Century, XXXVIL. 672. 
2. Irreverent toward God or holy things; speak- 
ing or spoken, acting or acted, in manifest or 
implied contempt of sacred things; blasphe- 
mous: as, profane language; profane swear- 
ing. 
Then was the Sacred Bible sought out of the dusty cor- 


ners where prophane Falsehood and Neglect had throwne 
it. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


1 din’d with ye Treas", where was y® Earle of Rochester, 
a very prophane wit. Evelyn, Diary, Noy. 24, 1670. 
3. Not initiated into certain religious rites; 
hence, of less dignity or standing; inferior; 
common. 
Hence, ye profane, I hate you all, 
Both the great vulgar and the small. 
Cowley, tr. of Horace’s Odes, iii. 1. 


“Far hence be souls prophane,” 

The Sibyl cryed, “and from the grove abstain.” 

Dryden, Aneid, vi. 368. 
= . Temporal, unhallowed, unholy.— 2, } 

Ὃορα. etc. (aed irreligious) ; pani νο pr M4 
profane (pro-fan’), v.; pret. and pp. profaned, 
ppr. profaning. [Formerly also prophane; < F. 
profaner = Sp. Pg. profanar = It. profanare, < 
L. profanare, ML. also often prophanare, dese- 
crate, profane, also consecrate,< profanus, pro- 
fane: see profane, α.] I, trans. 1. To treat as 
if not sacred or deserving reverence; violate, 
as anything sacred; treat with irreverence, 

impiety, or contempt; pollute; desecrate. 


They profaned my holy name. Ezek. xxxvi. 20, 


εαν 


profanity (pro-fan’i-ti), 1. 


profectitious (pro-fek-tish’us), a. 


profess (pro-fes’), ο. 


profess 


Wonder of nature, let it not profane thee 
My rude hand touch thy beauty. 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, v. 2. 
How by her patient Victor Death was slain, 
And Earth prophan’d, yet bless’d, with Deicide. 
Prior, I am that I am, st. 8. 
The temple and its holy rites profaned. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 145. 
2. To put to a wrong use; employ basely or 
unworthily. 


I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 4. 891. 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it. Shelley, To ν 
3t. To make known; make common: said of 
something confined to an initiated few. [Rare.] 
Wisdom is not profaned unto the world, and ‘tis the 
privilege of a few to be virtuous. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 4. 
ΤΙ. intrans, To speak or behave blasphemous- 
ly or profanely. 
They grew very troublesome to the better sort of people, 
and furnished the looser with an occasion to profane. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 
ply (pro-fan‘li), adv. Ina profane man- 
ner; with irreverence to sacred things or names; 
impiously; with abuse or contempt for anything 
venerable: as, to speak profanely of God or sa- 
ered things. 





profaneness (pr6-fain’nes), n. The state or 


character of being profane; irreverence toward 
sacred things; particularly, the use of language 
which manifests or implies irreverence toward 
God; the taking of God’s name in vain. 


profaner (pro-fa’nér), x. 1. One who profanes, 


or who by words or actions treats sacred things 
with irreverence; a user of profane language. 
There are a lighter ludicrous sort. of profaners, who use 
Scripture to furnish out their jests. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. A polluter; a defiler. . 
Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel. 
hak., R. and J., i. 1. 89. 


profanismt, 1. [Also prophanisme; < profane + 


-ism.| Profaneness; profanity. [Rare.] 
Bee it spoken without prophanisme. 
Marston, What you Will, iv. 1. 
[< OF. profanité, 
prophanité = Sp. profanidad = Pg. profanidade 
= It. profanita, < LL. profanita(t-)s, profane- 
ness, < L. profanus, protane: see profane.] 1. 
Profaneness; the quality of being profane.— 2. 
That which is profane; profane language or 
conduct, 
In arevel of debauchery, amid the brisk interchange of 


profanity and folly, religion might appear a dumb, unso- 
cial intruder, Buckminster. (Webster, 1848.) 


=§ Blasphemy, Profanity. See blasphemy. 


pro Ooh n. [ς L. profectus, protit: see profit.) 


Profit. 


This shall (1 truste) be consecrated to Apollo and the 
Muses, to theire no small profecte and your good contenta- 
tion and pleasure. 

Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. xxi. 


profectiont (prd-fek’shon), n. [< OF. profection, 


< L. profectio(n-), a setting forth, departure, 
ς proficisci, pp. profectus, set forth, proceed, 
set out, depart, ς pro, forth, forward, + jfacere, 
make, do.] A setting forth; departure. 

The time of the yeere hasting the profection and depar- 
ture of the Ambassador, Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 288. 
[< LL. pro- 
Jecticius, profectitius, that proceeds from some 
one, < L. proficisci, PP. profectus, proceed: see 
profection.] Proceeding forth, as from a father; 
derived from an ancestor or ancestors. [Rare. ] 

The threefold distinction of profectitious, adventitious, 


and professional was ascertained. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, VIII. xliv. 


profecyet, π. A Middle English form of prophecy. 
profert, v. and n. 
profert (pro’fért), %. 


An obsolete form of proffer. 
[The first word of the 
L. phrase profert in curia, he produces in court: 
profert, 3d pers. sing. of proferre, bring forward, 
produce: see proffer.] In/aw, an exhibition of 
a record or paper in open court. At common law, 
a party who alleged a deed was generally obliged to make 

rofert of such deed — that is, to produce it in court simul- 

neously with the pleading in which it was alleged. Ac- 
cording to present usage this profert consists of a formal 
allegation that he shows the deed in court, it being, in fact, 


retained in his own custody. 

[< ME. professen (first 
in pp. professed, after OF. profes, professed), 
ς OF. (and F.) professer = Sp. profesar = Pg. 


professar = It. professare, < ML. professare, pro- 
fess, receive on profession, ¢ L. professus, pp. 
of profiteri, declare publicly, acknowledge, 





ES ae OS «--.ς-. 


eee -- 


profess 


gee confess, ς pro, forth, + fateri, confess. 
. confess.] I, trans. 1. To declare een 
make open declaration of; avow or acknow- 
ledge; own freely; affirm. 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: 


depart from me, ye that work iniquity. Mat, vii. 23. 
Is it sin 
Still to profess I love you, still to vow 
I shall do ever? 
Beau. and Ε., Knight of Malta, v. 1. 
We profess 


Ourselves to be the slaves of chance. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 550. 
Many things which they did were by the Aponte them- 
selves profest to be done only for the present. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
Rodolph would not consecrate Thurstane unless he 
would profess Obedience, Baker, Chronicles, p. 41. 


2. To acknowledge or own publicly; also, to 
lay claim openly to the character of. 
I first discover’d 
Her bloody purposes, which she made good, 
And openly profess’d 'em. 
. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 
But Purbeck (as profess’d, a huntress and a nun) 
The wide and wealthy sea, nor all his pow’r respects. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 92. 
8. To affirm faith in or allegiance to: as, to 
profess Christianity. 
By the saint whom I profess, I will einen against it with 
my life. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 192. 
We sometimes find men loud in their admiration of 


truths which they never profess. 
J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 159. 


4, To make a show of; make protestations of; 
make a pretense of; pretend. 
The wretched man gan then avise too late 
That love is not where most it is profest. 
Spenser, F. Q., II, x. 31. 
Wee professe to decide our controversies only by the 
Scriptures. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


5. To announce publicly one’s skill in, as a sci- 
ence or a profession; declare one’s self versed 
in: as, to profess surgery. 
I thank him that he cuts me from my tale; 
For I profess not talking. Shak., 1 Hen, 1V., v. 2. 92. 
The severall Schooles wherein the seven liberall sci- 
ences are professed. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 67. 
Medicine is a science which hath been, as we have said, 


more professed than laboured. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 193. 


6. In the Lom. Cath. and Anglican churches, to 
receive into a religious order by profession. 


I prey yow wyt al my herte, and as I evere may do yow 
service, that it lyke to your grace to graunte of your 
charite, by yowr worthy lettres to the priour of Thetford 
in Norfolk, of the seyde ordre of Clunye, autorite and 

wer as your ministre and depute to professe in dwe 

orme the seyd monkes of Bromholm unprofessed. 
Paston Letters, I. 80. 


Neither a slave nor a married person (without the con- 


sent of the other spouse). . . can be validly professed. 
Rom. Cath. Dict., p. 699. 


7. To present the appearance of. [Rare.] 
Yet did her face and former parts professe 
A faire young Mayden, full of comely glee. 
Spenser, F, Q., VI. vi. 10. 
=§yn. 1 and 2, To declare, allege, aver, avouch.—4, Το 
lay claim to. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. Todeclare openly; make any 
declaration or assertion.—2. To enter into the 
religious state by public declaration or profes- 
sion. 

They [Calamarians] cannot profess before they are twen- 
ty-five years old; and they may take the vow after that 


age without probation. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 4. 


3+. To declare or pretend friendship. 


As he does conceive 
He is dishonour’d by a man which ever 
Profess'd to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 456. 


professed (pr6-fest’), p. a. [Pp. of profess, v.] 
Avowed; declared; pledged by profession; pro- 
fessional: as, a professed woman-hater; 8 pro- 
fessed nun; a professed cook. 

Use well our father; 
To your professed bosoms I commit him. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 275. 
Mr. Simpkinson from Bath was a professed antiquary, 
and one of the first water. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 26. 
The professed beauties, who are a people almost as in- 
sufferable as the professed wits. | , Spectator, No. 33. 
Though not Professed but Plain, still her [the cook’s] 

wages should be a suflicient object to her. 
Dickens, Edwin Drood, xxii. 
Monk (or nun) professed, one who by promise freely 
made and accepted has, after a year of probation, been 

received in and bound to a religious order. 


Thare come the prior of the plas, and professide monnkes, 
Morte Arthure (Β. Ε. T. 8.), 1. 4014, 


rofessedly (pré-fes’ed-li), adv. 
κ -ly?.) ὃν 


professional (pro-fesh’on-al), a. and”. 
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[< professed 
profession; avowedly; by open 


declaration or avowal. 
profession (pro-fesh’on),. [< ME, professioun, 


professiun, < OF . profession, F. profession = Sp. 
profesion = Pg. profissio = It. professione, ¢ L. 
professio(n-), a public acknowledgment or ex- 
ression, < profitert, pp. .-. declare pub- 
icly: see profess.| 1. The act of professing; 
open declaration; public ayowal or acknow- 
ledgment of one’s sentiments or belief. 

Grant unto all those who are admitted into the fellow- 
ship of Christ's Religion that they may avoid those things 
that are contrary to their profession. 

Book of Common Prayer, Collect for Third πρός. after 

| Easter. 


I hold it [christening] a good and gracious woorke, for 
the generall profession which they then take upon them 
of the Cross and faythe of Christ. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
2. That which is professed; a declaration; a 
representation or protestation; pretense; spe- 
cifically, an open and formal avowal of Chris- 
tian faith and purpose. 

It is natural in absence to make professions of an in- 
violable constancy. Steele, Tatler, No. 104. 

Perhaps, though by profession ghostly pure, 
He too [the priest} may have his vice. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 608. 

What would he [Balaam] have given if words and feel- 
ings might have passed for deeds! See how religious he 
was so far as profession goes! 

J, H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 169. 
3. The calling or occupation which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow; vocation; 
specifically, a vocation in which a professed 
knowledge of some department of science or 
learning is used by its practical application to 
affairs of others, either in advising, guiding, or 
teaching them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practice of an, art founded on it. 
Formerly theology, law, and medicine were specifically 
known as the professions ; but, as the applications of science 
and learning are extended to other departments of affairs, 
other vocations also receive the name. The word implies 
professed attainments in special knowledge, as distin- 
guished from mere skill; a practical dealing with affairs, 
as distinguished from mere study or investigation ; and an 
application of such knowledge to uses for others as a 


professionalist (pro-fesh’on-al-ist), η. 


professor 


His brother, 
Pale from long pulpit studies, . . . alternating between 
A decent and professional gravity 
And an irreverent mirthfulness. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Int. 

2. Engaged in a profession; being such by pro- 
fession. 

Such marks of confidence must be very gratifying toa 
professional man. Dickens, Pickwick, lv. 


The economic resistance to militant action, . . . leading 
to . . . fixed money payments in place of personal ser- 
vices, results in the growth of a revenue which serves to 
pay professional soldiers. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 520. 


There has been a great upward movement of the pro- 
Sessional class. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 262. 
The modern schoolmaster should change his name, for 
he has become a kind of standing or professional parent. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 128. 
3. Undertaken or engaged. in for money or as 
a means of subsistence: opposed to amateur: 
said of sports and amusements: as, a profes- 
sional base-ball match ; a professional perform- 


ance of a play.— Professional education. See edu- 
cation, 1. 


II, x. 1. One who regularly pprales any pro- 
fession or art.—2. Specifically, a person who 
makes his living by an art, game, or sport in 
which amateurs are accustomed to engage for 


amusement or recreation. The term thus more 
specifically designates professional musicians, actors, ball- 
players, oarsmen, boxers, etc. 


“Try . .. cricket, for instance. The players generally 
beat the gentlemen, don’t they?” ‘‘ Yes; but they are 
professionals.” TT. Hughes, Τοπ Brown at Oxford, I. xii. 

professionalism (pro-fesh’on-al-izm), n. [¢ 
professional + -ἶδπι.] The characteristics, ideas, 
or methods of professional persons; that which 
savors of a professional, especially when so 
marked as to become objectionable or offen- 
Sive: specifically used of athletic sports, ete., 
opposed to the methods or work of amateurs. 

We need more manhood and less professionalism. 

Η. W. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1st ser., p. 40. 


Professionalism in cricket... is divested of any ob- 
noxious influences that may surround it in other amuse- 
ments, Philadelphia Times, May 17, 1886. 


[< pro- 


vocation, as distinguished from its pursuit for one’sown fessional + -ist.] One who practises or belongs 


purposes.. In professions strictly so called a preliminary 
examination as to qualifications is usually demanded by 
law or usage, and a license or other official authorit 


to some profession; a professional. 


[Rare. | 
Imp. Dict. 


founded thereon required. In law the significance of professionality (pro-fesh-on-al’i-ti), ns [< pro- 


the word has been contested under statutes imposing 
taxes on persons pursuing any “occupation, trade, or pro- 
fession,” and under statutes authorizing arrest in civil 
actions for misconduct in a “ professional employment ”; 
and it has been, in the former use, held clearly to include 
the vocation of an attorney, and upon the same principle 
would doubtless include physicians, unless the mention 
of trade, etc., in the same clause of the statute be ground 
for interpreting the statute as relating only to business 
vocations. Professional employment, in statutes allowing 
arrest, is regarded as not including a private agency like 
that of a factor or..a_ real-estate broker, which can be 
taken up and laid down at pleasure. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a labouring day without the sign 

Of your profession. Speak, what trade art thou? 

Shak., J. C., i. 1. 5. 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession. 
Bacon, Maxims of the Law, Pref. 


New professions have come into existence, and the old Pro Ὃ πας ro-fesh’on-al-i), adv. 
τας «ναί are more esteemed. It was formerly a poor fessional + - y?. 
an 


x bY or in the way of one’s profession or calling. 
professor (pro-fes’or), η. 


veggarly thing to belong to any other than the three 
learned professions. W, Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 262. 
4. The collective body of persons engaged ina 
calling: as, practices disgraceful to the profes- 
sion; to beat the head of one’s profession.— 5, 
The act by which a novice enters into a reli- 
gious order and takes its vows. In the Roman 
Catholic Church he or she must be at least six- 
teen years of age and must have completed a 
year of probation. 

He... yalt[yieldeth himself] into somme covente [con- 


vent]... 

If he there make his mansioun [abiding-place] 
For to abide professioun. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4910. 

A religious or regular profession is ‘‘a promise freely 
made and lawfully accepted, whereby a person of the full 
age required, after the completion of a year of probation, 
binds him- (or her-) self to a particular religious institute 
approved by the Church.” Rom. Cath. Dict. 


6+. Character; nature. 

And shortte to sai—se the profession 

Of every vyne, and wherin thai myscheve 

As counter it by goode discrecion, 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. Β.), Ῥ. 68. 

=Syn. 3. Vocation, Business, etc. See occupation. 
[< pro- 
fession + -al.| JT, a. 1. Pertaining or appro- 
priate to a profession or calling: as, profes- 
sional studies; professional skill. 

With his quick professional eye, he [an Italian organ-boy] 
took note of the two faces watching him from the arched 
window, and, opening his instrument, began to scatter its 
melodies abroad. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi, 


Sessional + -ity.] The state or property of being 
professional; adherence to professional stan- 
dards. , [Rare.] 

There is one characteristic in which it is well for every 
country to imitate France: that is, the honesty and pro- 
JSessionality, if I may invent such a word, of its work. 

he Century, XXXI. 399. 


professionalize (pr6-fesh’on-al-iz), v.; pret. 


and pp. professionalized, ppr. professionalizing. 
[< professional + -ize.] I, trans. To render 
professional. [Rare.] 
They belittle where they should mature, or else they pro- 
Jessionalize where they should humanize. 
Andover Rev., VII. 1. 
ΤΙ, intrans. To become professional; behave 
or proceed in a professional manner. [Rare.] 
[< pro- 
In a professional manner; 


[= F. professeur = 
Sp. Se ig? = Pg. professor = It. professore = 
D. G. Sw. Dan. professor, ς L. professor, one 
who makes instruction in any branch his busi- 
ness, a public teacher, ς profiteri, pp. profes- 
sus, declare publicly: see profess.] 1. One who 
professes; one who openly declares or makes 
profession of specific belief or views, of adher- 
ence to a certain course of action or way of 
life, or of knowledge or skill in any particular 
calling. ο 

Q. Kath. [νο Wolsey]. Ye turn me into nothing: woe 


upon ye 
And all such false professors! 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 1. 115. 
Whereas the more constant and devoted kind of profes- 
sors of any science ought to propound to themselves to. 
make some additions to their science, they convert their 
labours to. aspire to certain second prizes. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 58, 


2. One who makes open profession. of religious 
faith and conversion, and attaches himself to 


some religious denomination. This use, probably 
originating among the English Puritans, is chiefly confined 
7 — and Scottish nonconformists and their descen- 
ants. 
Then the name of a professor was odious. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii., House of Mnason. 
A mere professor, though a decent one, looks on the Bi- 
ble as a dull book, and peruseth it with such indifference 
as you would read the title-deeds belonging to another 
man’s estate, Berridge. 





professor 


‘As he was a professor, he would drive a nail for no man 
on the Sabbath, or kirk-fast, unless it were in a case of ab- 
solute necessity, for °which he always charged sixpence 
each shoe.” . . . The hearer . . . wondered what college 
this veterinary professor belonged to—not aware that the 
word was used to denote any ees who pretended to 
uncommon sanctity of faith and manner. 

Scott, Waverley, xxx. 

I'm a professor, and I ain't ashamed of it, week-days nor 
Sundays neither. S. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 197. 
3. A public teacher in a university, especial- 
ly one to whom this title has been formally 
granted. The title, now the highest that a teacher can 
receive, appears to have originated in the Italian universi- 
ties. In Oxford and Cambridge, the professors, and the 
instruction which they convey by lectures, are only auxil- 
iary instead of principal agents, the routine work of in- 
struction being carried on by the tutors connected with 
the several colleges. In the universities of Scotland and 
Germany, on the other hand, the professors are at once the 
governing body and principal functionaries for the pur- 
poses of education. In American universities there is 
generally a professor at the head of each department of 
instruction, having often other professors and assistant 
professors under him. The title is often given, also, to 
teachers of special branches in secondary schools, and lo- 
cally to principals of common schools (a use derived from 
the French), 


At the present moment we want a Professor of Later Ec- 
clesiastical History, to take up the subject at the point at 
which the department assigned to the Regius Professor 
comestoanend. Stubbs, Medievaland Modern Hist., p. 43. 
4. In a loose use, any one who publicly teaches 
or exercises an art or occupation for pay, as a 
dancing-master, phrenologist, balloonist, jug- 
gler, acrobat, boxer, etc. 

There be manie professors of the science of defence, and 
4 skilful men in teaching the best and most offensive 
and defensive use of verie many weapons. 

The Third University of England, quoted in Strutt’s Sports 
: {and Pastimes, p. 355. 


or professor, in German and some other Euro- 
pean universities, an instructor of the highest grade, above 
an extraordinary professor.—Professor emeritus. See 
emeritus.— Professor extraordinary. See eatraordi- 
nary, α., 3.—Regius professor. See regius. 
professorate (pro-fes‘or-at), ».. [= D. profes- 
soraat = G. Sw. Dan. professorat = F. profes- 
sorat = Sp. profesorado = Pg. professorado, < 
. *professoratus, ς L. professor, a professor: 
see professor.] 1. The office or state of a pro- 
fessor or public teacher.—2, The period of time 
during which a professor occupies his office. 
The sainted Bishop of Nola, who had been a favorite 
pupil of the poet during the professorate of the latter at 
rdeaux. The Atlantic, LXV. 157. 
3. A body of professors; the teaching staff of 
professors in a college or a university. 
A complex organization for the higher education, with 
a regular professorate. Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 64. 
professoress (pro-fes’or-es), n. [< professor + 
-ess.) A woman who is a professor. [Rare.] 
If I had children to educate, I would at ten or twelve 
years of age have a professor, or professoress, of whist for 


them. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Autour de mon Chapeau. 


professorial (pro-fe-s0’ri-al), a. [= F. profes- 
sorial = It. professoriale, ¢ L. professorius, per- 
taining to a public teacher, < professor, a public 
teacher: see professor.) Of or pertaining to a 
professor: as, a professorial chair. 


I... will claim it as ο nenfenenrias right to be allowed 
to utter truisms. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 72. 


Professorial socialist, ,etc. Same as social- 
ist, socialism, etc., of thechair. See socialist, socialism, etc. 

professorialism (pr6-fe-s6’ri-al-izm), n. [< pro- 
fessorial + -ism.] The character or prévailing 
mode of thinking or acting of university or col- 
lege professors. [Rare.] 

professorially (pro-fe-s0’ri-al-i), adv. In the 
manner of a professor; as befits a Fak crank 

professoriate (pro-fe-s0’ri-at), η. improper 
form of professorate. 

The University [Oxford] will have to supply a large part 
of the teaching power, now provided by the colleges, in 
the shape of an increased professoriate or sub-professoriate. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 43. 
professorship (pro-fes’ or-ehip) 230. [< professor 
+ -ship.| e state or office of a professor or 
public teacher, as of a college. | 
professory (pro-fes’o-ri), a. [Ξ- Pg. professorio, 
<L. professorius, pertaining to a public teacher, 
< professor, 8 public teacher: see professor. ] 
Of or pertaining to professors; professorial. 
This dedicating of foundations and donations to profes- 


sory learning hath . . . had a malign aspect. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 110. 


profet}t, η. and ο. A Middle English form of 
ofit. 


pid ου, n. A Middle English form of prophet. 
proffer (prof’ér),v. [< ME. proferen, profren, < 
OF. proferer, F. proférer = Sp. Pg. proferir = 
It. profferire, proferire, bring forward, produce, 
allege, ς L. proferre, bring forth, ¢ pro, forth, + 
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Jerre, bring, = E. bear!. Cf. prolate.) I, trans. 
11. To bring or put forward; hold forth. 


The pom is the pith of the honde, and profreth forth the 
yngres 


To mynystre and to make, Piers Plowman (C), xx. 116. 


2. To hold forth so that a person may take; 
offer for acceptance: as, to proffer a gift; to 

proffer services; to proffer friendship. 

Thanne come oon & stood ful stille, 
And his seruice profride he. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 5.), p. 59. 
Ye hous of Zachei, in the whiche our Sauyoure proferde 
hymself to be lodged. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, Ῥ. 41. 


He profers his defence, in tones subdued. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I, 36. 


=§ 2. To tender, volunteer, propose. 
νὰ Tododge. Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.] 
proffer (prof’ér), π. [< ME. profer, profur; < 
proffer, v.| 1. Anoffermade; something pro- 
posed for acceptance by another: as, proffers of 
peace or friendship. 
And yef the kynges profer myght not agre the lady, and 


also hir frendes, thei hadde saf condite to returne to Tin- 
tagel. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), i. 82. 


She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule. 
Tennyson, Enone. 
2. In law, an offer or endeavor to proceed in an 
action.— 3+. An essay; an attempt. 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many essays and profers. Bacon. 


Y’are but a bad Fencer, for you never make a proffer 
against another mans weaknesse. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


4. Arabbit-burrow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


The conies in making profers and holes to breed in have 
scraped them out of the ground in verie great abundance. 
Holinshed, Descrip, of England, ii, 24. 


=§ 1, Tender, proposal. 
profferer (prof’ér-ér), ». One who proffers; one 
who offers anything for acceptance. 
Since maids, in modesty, say no to that 
Which they would have the proferer construe ay. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 56. 
proffett, m. A Middle English form of profit. 
proficiat; (pro-fish’i-at), η. [ς OF. proficiat, a 
fee or benevolence (see def.), also congratula- 
tion, < ML. proficium, for proficuum, fee, emolu- 
ment, profit, neut. of proficuus, profitable, < L. 
ly oy de profit: see profit.] A fee or benevo- 
ence bestowed on bishops, in the manner of a 
welcome, immediately after their instalment. 
Cotgrave. | 
[Πε] would have caused him {ο be burnt alive, had it not 
been for Morgante, who for his projiciat and other small 
fees gave him nine tuns of beer. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 80.. (Davies.) 
proficience (pro-fish’ens), ». [= Pg. proji- 
ciencia; as proficien(t) + -ce.] Same as profi- 
ciency. 
Let me endeavour an endless progress, or projicience in 
both, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 13. 
One Peckitt, at York, began the same business, and has 
made good projicience. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. i. 
Pe (pr6-fish’en-si), n. [As proficience 
(see -οι).] 1+. Advancement; progress. 
Though the Scriptures are read every day in our churches, 
... yet we make but slow proficiency towards a true taste, 
and a clear discernment, of those high truths which are 
contained in them. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. ii. 
2. The state of being proficient; the degree of 
advancement attained in any branch of know- 
ledge; advance in the acquisition of any art, sci- 
ence, or knowledge; improvement: as, to attain 
great proficiency in Greek or in music. 
Persons of riper years who flocked into the church dur- 


ing the three first centuries were obliged to pass through 
instructions, and give account of their projiciency. 


Addison. 
All training is founded on the principle that culture must 
precede proficiency. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 205. 
. 2. Advance, etc. (see progress), skill. 
proficient (pro-fish’ent),a.andn. [= OF. 
ficient =Sp. Pg. It. proficiente,< L. proficien(t-)s, 
ppr. of proficere, go forward, advance, make 
rogress, succeed, be profitable or useful, < pro, 
orth, forward, + facere, make, do: see fact. Cf. 
profit.) I,.a. Well versed in any business, art, 
science, or branch of learning; skilled; quali- 
fied; competent: as, a proficient architect. 
Proficient in all craft and stealthiness. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 132. 
II, η. One who has made: considerable ad- 
vance in any business, art, science, or branch 
of learning; an adept; an expert: as, a pro- 
ficient in a trade or occupation. 


I am so good a proficient in one quarter of an hour that 


I can drink with any tinker in his own language. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 19. 


To- 


profiling-machine 


We are such considerable projicients in politics that we 
can form rebellions within rebellions. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. 6. 

(pr6-fish’ent-li), adv. [< proficient 

n a proficient manner; with profi- 


proficient] 
+ -ly?.] 
ciency. 

proficuous (pro-fik’ti-us), α. [= Sp. proficuo = 
Pg. It. proficuo, < LL. proficuus, advantageous, 
beneficial, < L. proficere, advance, go forward: 
see proficient.| Profitable; advantageous; use- 
ful. [Rare.] 

It is very projicuous to take a goodlarge dose. Harvey. 


proficyt,v. A Middle English form of prophesy. 
profile (pro’fél or -fil), η. [Formerly also pro- 
* fil (= D. profil, profiel = G. Sw. Dan. profil), 
ς F. profil, a profile, < It. profilo, a border, later 
also profilo, a side-face, profile, < pro-, <L. pro, 
before, + filo, a line, stroke, thread, έ1.. filum, 
a thread: see jfile’. Cf. purfle, from the same 
L. souree.] 1. An outline or contour; specifi- 
cally, the largest contour or outline of anything, 
usually seen in or represented by a vertical lon- 
gitudinal section or side view. For example, 
nearly all the fishes, butterflies, ete., figured in 
this dictionary are drawn in profile. ence— 
2. (a) The outline of the human face in a see- 
tion through the median line; aside view; the 
side-face or half-face: as, a Greek profile. 
Till about the end of the third century, when there was 
a general decay in all the arts of designing, I do not re- 
member to have seen the head of a Roman emperor drawn 


with afull face. They always appear in profil, to use a 
French term of art. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


I'll break your faces till you haven’t a . between 
you. Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, vi. 
(0) A representation of the face in side view: 
as, profiles cut in black paper are called sil- 
houettes. 

Two projile heads in medal of William and Mary. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, V. 171. 
(ο) Inarch., the outline or contour of anything, 
such as a building, a figure, a molding, as shown 
by a section through it. : 

It is true that the ie or Draught of Cambalu, which 
the Portuguese have at Lisbon in the Custom-House, dif- 
fers from that of Peking, which the Hollanders brought 
along with them.  Hist., Geog., etc., Dict., ed. Collier, 2d 

[ed. (1701), s. v. Cambalu. 
(d) In engin. and surv., a vertieal section 
through a work or a section of country, to show 
the elevations and depressions. 

Anarticleon the actual status of the Panama Canal, . . . 
accompanied by a progress projile, showing the amount of 
work done and undone to January Istof the present year. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXX VI. 841. 

(6) In fort., a light wooden frame set up to guide 
workmen in throwing upa parapet. (f) The 
outline of a vertical section made through any 
art of a fortification in a direction perpendicu- 
ar to its principal bounding lines. Mahan. (ᾳ) 
In ceram., a thin plate, as of zine, in which is 
cut the outline of half of an object. ‘The mass of 
clay being revolved on the potters’ wheel and the profile 


applied to it, the exterior form is given.=Syn. 1. Contour, 
etc. See outline. 


profile (pro’fél or -fil), v. #3 pret. and pp. pro- 
jiled, ppr. profiling. [<F¥. profiler, draw in out- 
line, ς profil, an outline: see profile,n.] 1. Το 
draw with a side view; outline (any object or 
objects) so as to show a section as if cut perpen- 
dicularly from top to bottom. 

Had they [Gothic architects] carefully profiled and orna- 
mented the exterior of the stone roofs... 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I, 450. 

2. In mech., to impart by means of a tool or tools 
a definite prescribed form to (pieces of wood 
or metal) by chiseling, milling, filing, or like 
operations.—8, Theat., to cut (the edge of wings 
or set pieces) into irregular shapes to represent. 
trees, rocks, etc. 

profile-board (pro’fél-bord), π. <A thin plate 
or board having its edge so cut as to delineate 
the outline of an object: used to prove the 
models of the breech and other exterior parts 
of a gun. 

profile-cutter (pro’fél-kut’ér), ». In wood- 
working, a knife with an irregular or curved 
cutting edge corresponding to the shape to 
be cut; in metal-working, a circular milling- 
eutter. ' 

profile-paper (pro’fél-pa’pér), ». Paper ruled 
with horizontal and vertical lines for conve- 
nience in drawing profiles of engineering works. 

profile-piece (pro’fél-pés), ». Theat., a strip of 
scenery that has been profiled. 

HRCaiphe machine (pro’fél-ing-ma-shén’), ». A 
form of milling-machine for cutting out small 
parts of machinery, ete., from a pattern or tem- 
plet; an edging-machine. The cutter is guided by 


ο _ — 


profiling-machine 


the movement of a guide-pin around the edge or profile 
of the pattern. Such machines are largely used to make 
the parts of such machinery as has to be turned out in large 
quantity with interchangeable parts, as locomotives, fire- 


arms watches, etc. — 

profilist (pro‘fél-ist or -fil-ist),. [< profile + 
~ist.| One who takes or makes profiles. 

profilograph (pro-fil’6-graf), m. [< E. profile 
+ Gr. γράφει», write.] An instrument used for 
making an automatic record of the profile of 
the ground over which it moves. It consists of a 
light four-wheeled vehicle so arranged that as it advances 
a band of paper is moved mechanically over a table on top 
of the machine a distance corresponding to the distance 
traveled according to a prearranged scale of distances. 
Beneath the machine is suspended a pendulum always 
hanging vertically, and serving to actuate a pencil the 
point of which rests on the paper and leaves a trace upon 
it. Any inequality of the surface causes the machine to 
incline from the level, and produces a corresponding de- 
viation from a straight line in the mark traced by the pen- 
cil. The data obtained from these indications are suffi- 
cient for reproduction to scale of the profile traversed. 


profit (prof’it),. [< ME. dy profet, profit, 
prover, prophete=D. Prot Sw. Dan. profit, 
OF. profit, F. profit = It. profitto, advantage, 
profit, < L. profectus, advance, progress, growth, 
increase, profit, « proficere, pp. profectus, go for- 
ward, advance, make progress, be profitable or 
useful: see proficient. Cf. profect, directly from 
the L. The Sp. provecho = Pg. proveito, profit, 
is < LL. provectus, advancement, ¢ L. provehere, 
pp. provectus, carry forward, advance: see pro- 
vection.| 1+. Advancement; improvement. 
My brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his pro/it. Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 7. 
2. Any advantage, accession of good from 
labor or exertion; the acquisition of anything 


valuable, corporeal or intellectual, temporal or 


spiritual. 
All the grete of the grekes gedrit hym somyn 


To a counsell to come for the comyn profet. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9820. 


Wisdom is good with an inheritance; and by it there is 
projit to them that see the sun. Eecl. vii. 11. 


What neither yields us profit nor delight 
Is like a nurse’s lullaby at night. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1, 241. 


3. Specifically, the advantage or gain resulting 
to the owner of capital from its employment 
in any undertaking; the excess of the selling 
price over the original cost of anything; ac- 
quisition beyond expenditure; pecuniary gain 
in any action or occupation; gain; emolument: 
in commerce commonly used in the plural. In 
polit. econ., the term projit was at first used to desig- 
nate the net return left in the hands of a producer after 
deducting wages, rent, the value of materials consumed, 
and fixed capital destroyed. Modern economists deduct 
also normal interest on capital, whether borrowed or 
owned by the producer, and many of them deduct also 
a sum sufficient to insure against risks and to cover 
normal wages of management. Any surplus remaining, 
due to unforeseen price fluctuations, etc., to fruitful in- 
ventions, or to exceptionally successful management, is 
profit. The terms net profit and pure projit aresometimes 
used in this sense. When the profit becomes permanent 
through the existence of monopoly conditions, it is often 
termed monopoly projit. Profits in the law of real prop- 
erty designate rights of taking something off or out of the 
land, as, for instance, the right of common, as distin- 
guished from easements, such as ways and access of air 
and light, which do not involve this. 


Ne alle the prophete of the lond that the prince owed 
fowned]... 
My5te not areche . . . to paie the pore peple. 
Richard the Redeless (ed. Skeat), iv. 10. 


The gross projit from capital . . . must afford a suffi- 
cient equivalent for abstinence, indemnity for risk, and 
remuneration for the labour and skill required for super- 
intendence. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., ΤΙ. xv. § 1. 


Action of mesne profits, trespass for mesne panies, 
the action brought after successful ejectment, or the claim 
made in an action of ejectment, to compel the disseizor to 
account for and pay over the mesne profits.— Mesne prof- 
its. See occa ate See net2.— Profit and 
loss, the gain or loss arising from the buying or selling of 
goods, or from other commercial transactions, In book- 
keeping gains and losses are spoken of jointly as projit and 
loss, but the former are placed on the creditor and the latter 

. on the debtor side in the accounts, Profit and loss is also 
the name of a rule in arithmetic which teaches how to 
calculate the gains or losses on mercantile transactions. 
— Rate of pront, the proportion which the amount of 
profit derived from an undertaking bears to the capital em- 
ployed in it.=Syn. 2. Benefit, Utility, etc. (see advantage), 
service, welfare, behalf, behoof, weal, good.— 3, Revenue, 
etc. (see income), return, avails. 


profit (prof’it), υ. [< ME. profiten, profyten, 
proffeten, prophiten, < OF. profiter, ¥. projiter, 
profit; from the noun.] 1. trans, To benefit; 
advantage; be of service to; help on; improve; 
advance. 
If any man chyde thee with cause, be thou assured that 
he doeth profyte thee. Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), p. 106. 
Τι at meansof profiting yourself, to copy diligent- 
ly excellent pieces and Podutital designs. Py ρα 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To make improvement; im- 
prove; grow better; make progress, intellec- 


profligate (prof’li-gat), a. and n. 
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tually or morally: as, to profit by reading or 
by experience. 
My son profits nothing in the world at his book. 
Shak., Μ. W. of W.; iv. 1. 15. 
No man profits by a sermon that hears with pain or 
weariness. Donne, Sermons, v. 
2. To gainin a material sense; become better 
off or richer: as, to profit by trade or manufac- 
tures. 
The Romans, though possessed of their ports, did not 
projit much by trade. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, 
An animal of a predatory kind, which has prey that can 
be caught and killed without help, projits by living alone. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 503. 
3. To be of use or advantage; bring good. 
Riches profit not in the day of wrath. Prov, xi. 4, 
What the world teaches projits to the world, 
What the soul teaches projits to the soul. 
Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 
profitable (prof’i-ta-bl), a. [ς ME. profitable, 
profitable, prophitable,< OF. profitable, F. pro- 
jitable (= Pr. profechable, profichable, profeitable 
= It. profittabile, profittabole), advantageous, < 
profit, advantage: see profit.] Useful; advan- 
tageous; yielding or bringing profit or gain; 
gainful; lucrative: as, a,projitable trade; profit- 
able business. 
Yf we take this full tite, and tary no lengur, 
Bothe pepull and pilage, and put [them] into ship, 
Hit is a profitable pray of persons me thinke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3166. 


‘Bi seint Poul!” quod Pers, ‘‘theos beoth prophitable 
wordes | 


This is a loueli lesson; vr lord hit the for-gelde!” 
Piers Plowman (A), vii. 262. 


A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, projitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats, 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 167. 
To tell you my dream... was pleasant to me, and 
profitable to you. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 227. 
an Fe Remunerative, productive, beneficial. 
profitableness πολ bi-nes), π. [ς profit- 
able + -ness.|_. The quality of being profitable; 
gainfulness; usefulness; advantageousness: 
as, the projitableness of trade. 
profitably (prof’i-ta-bli), adv. [< profitable + 
-ly2.] Ina profitable manner; with gain; gain- 
fully; usefully; advantageously. 
profitet, η. A Middle English form of prophet. 
profiter (prof’i-tér), n. One who profits- 
A wonderful projiter by ee. 
ineteenth Century, XXIV. 478. 
profitless (prof’it-les), a. [< profit + -less.] 
Void of profit, gain, or advantage. 
Projfitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great asum of sums, yet canst not live? 
Shak., Sonnets, iv. 
profitlessly (prof’it-les-li), adv. [ς profitless + 
-ἴψ2.] Ina profitless manner; without profit. 
profit-sharing (prof’it-shar’ing), π. The fact 
or principle of the division of realized profits 
between the capitalist, the employer, and the 
employee, inaddition toregularinterest, salary, 
and wages. N. P. Gilman, Profit Sharing, x, 
profligacy (prof’li-ga-si), π.. [< profliga(te) + 
-cy.| The character or condition of being prof- 
ligate; a profligate or very vicious course of 


_ life; abandoned conduct; shameless dissipa- 


tion. 


Hitherto it has been thought the highest pitch of profi- 
gacy to own instead of concealing crimes, and to take pride 
in them instead of being ashamed of them. 

Bolingbroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 

The fatal consequences which must flow from profligacy 
and licentiousness. 

Bp. Barrington, Letter to his Clergy, 1789, 

=§ Shamelessness. See abandoned. 
pro ev (prof’li-gat), v.t. [<L. profligatus, 
pp. of profligare (> Sp. Pg. profligar), dash {ο the 
ground, overthrow, ruin, destroy, < pro, forth, 
forward, + fligere, strike, dash: see blow3.] 
To drive away; disperse; discomfit; overcome. 

In the which I doubt not but God will rather aid us, 
yea, and fight for us, than see us yanquished and Fong 
gated. Hali’s Union (1548). (Halliwell.) 


You have not yet profigated the Pope quite, till the 
second and third . . . Part of your Book of his Suprem- 
acy come out, Milton, Answer to Salmasius, viii. 194. 


[< L. profli- 


gatus, overthrown, abandoned, wretched, vile, 


pp. of profligare, overthrow, ruin: see profii- 
gate, a . a 11. Overthrown; conquered; 
defeated. 


We once more, as conquerors, 
Have both the field and honour won; 
The foe is profligate, and run. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 728. 
2. Ruined in morals; abandoned to vice} lost 
to principle, virtue, or decency; extremely vi- 
cious; shamelessly wicked. 


profound 


Made prostitute and projligate the muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use. 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 58. 


No absolutely profligate king could have got into the 
miserable abyss in which we find Henry VIII. struggling 
during the latter half of his reign. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 290. 


yn. 2. Profligate, Abandoned, Reprobate, etc. See aban- 
doned and η 


ΤΙ. ». An abandoned person; one who has 
lost all regard for good principles, virtue, or de- 
cency. 

How could such a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eigh- 
teen like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving law to 
such an empire? Sui, 

profligately (prof’li-gat-li), adv. [< profligate 
+ -ly2.] a profligate manner; without 
principle or shame; in a course of extreme 
viciousness. 

profligateness (prof’li-gat-nes), ». [< profli- 
gate + -ness.| The character of being profli- 
gate; profligacy. 

He was of opinion that, “if this country could be pre- 
served from utter projligateness and ruin, it must be by 
their (the clergy’s] means.” Bp. Porteous, Abp. Secker. 

profligationt (prof-li-ga’shon), η. [< LL. profli- 
gatio(n-), ruin, destruction,< L. profligare, over- 
throw, ruin, destroy: see profligate, v.] De- 
feat; rout. 

The braying of Silenus’s ass conduced much tothe prof- 
ligation of the giants. \ 

Bacon, Wisdom of the Ancients, Pref. 


profluencet (prof’lj-ens), n. [ζ L. profluentia, 
a flowing forth, < profluen(t-)s, flowing forth: 
see profluent.| The act or quality of being 
profluent; a forward progress or course. 
The profluence or proceedings of their fortunes. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 164. 
profluentt (prof’ld-ent), a. [< L. profluen(t-)s, 
ppr. of profluere, flow forth or along, < pro, forth, 
+ fluere, flow: see fluent.] Flowing forth or 
τησ: aod gon J 
aptizing in the profluent stream. 
“ : ile Milton, P. L., xii. 442. 
pro forma (pro fér’mi). [L.: pro, for; forma, 
abl. of forma, form.]. As a matter of form. 
During his [Foote’s] continuance in the Temple he was 


seen there pro forma, . . . eating his way (via commons) 
to the profession of the law. 


W. Cooke, Memoirs of S. Foote, I. 16. 

Pro forma invoice, a statement in the form of an in- 

voice which may be presented at the custom-house by an 

owner or importer who cannot furnish an invoice, and if 
duly verified is allowed as a substitute. 

[< ME. pro- 


profound (pr6-found’), a. and n. 
Sound, profunde, < OF. profond, profund, F. re 
fond = Sp. Pg. profundo = It. profondo,  Ι1.. 
profundus, deep, vast, < pro, forth, forward, + 
fundus, bottom: see fund1.] I, a. 1. Deep; de- 
scending or being far below the surface, or far 
below the adjacent places; having great depth. 

The diches profunde. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1180. 
ΑΠ . . . the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 501. 
A ofound as that Serbonian bog. 
rae: Milton, P-L, ii. 592. 


Specifically —(a) In anat., deep-seated ; not superficial : 
specifically applied to several structures, as arteries and 
muscles. Jee profunda. (9) In entom., strongly impress- 
ed ; very deep and distinct : as, profound punctures, stris, 
or indentations. (c) Coming from a great depth; deep- 


fetched. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and oe gata 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, . 
And end his being. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1, 94 
(d) Bending low; hence, lowly; humble; exhibiting or 
expressing deep humility: as, a profound bow. 
2. Intellectually deep; entering deeply into 
subjects; not ο or obvious; deep in 
knowledge or skill; penetrating. 
A head for thought profound and clear unmatch’d. 
. Burns, On William Smellie. 
As w fluttering about the church is an antagonist 
which the most profound theologian in Europe is wholly 
unable toovercome. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 
3. Characterized by magnitude or intensity ; 
deep-felt; intense; great. 


-I do love 
My country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 118. 


They treat themselves with most profound κ αν 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 154, 


The members rose and uncovered their headsin profound 
silence, and the King took his seat in the chair. 
Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
With a general sigh 
At matrimony the profound mistake. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 130. 


If God exists, no injustice can be so excessive, no error 
can be so pares as to fail in offering the deepest ado- 
ration and greatest praise our minds can conceive or our 
actions express. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p, 231, 


profound 


4. Deep-seated; thorough; complete. 
Which of your hips has the most profound sciatica? 
' Shak., M. for M., i, 2. 59. 
5. Deep in skill or contrivance. [Rare.] 
The revolters are profound to make slaughter. 
Hos. v. 2. 
6. Having hidden qualities; obscure; abstruse. 


upon the corner of the moon 
ere hangs a vaporous drop profound. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 5, 24. 
II. x. 1. A deep, immeasurable space; an 
abyss. 
. Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound ! 
"Pope, Dunciad, i. 118. 


From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Shelley, Written among the Euganean Hills. 


And we shout so adeep down creation’s profound, 
We are deaf to God's voice. 
Mrs. Browning, Rhapsody on Life’s Progress. 
2. The deep: the sea; the ocean: with the defi- 
nite article. 
Now I die absent, in the vast profound ; 


And me without myself the seas have drowned. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xi. 423. 


Between where Samos wide his forests spreads . 
And rocky Imbrus 108 its pointed heads, ~ 
Down plung d the maid (the parted waves resound) ; 
She plungd, and instant shot the dark profound. 
Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 106. 
profoundt (pro-found’), v. [< OF. profonder, 
sound the depths of, plunge into, penetrate, ς 
profond, deep, profound: see profound, a.) I. 
trans. 1. To eause to sink deeply: cause to 
penetrate far down.— 2. To penetrate. : 
There is no danger to profound these mysteries. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 13. 
II, intrans. To dive; penetrate. 
We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature. 
Glanville. 


profoundly (pro-found’li), adv. In a profound 
manner; deeply; with deep penetration; with 
deep knowledge or insight; thoroughly; ex- 
tremely: very. 

Why sigh you so profoundly? Shak., Τ. and C.,iv. 2. 88. 
‘ Domenichino was profoundly skilled in all the parts of 
painting. Deyden. 

There are other forms of culture besides physical science; 
and I should be profoundly sorry to see the fact forgotten. 

Huzley, Lay Sermons, p. 62. 
profoundness (pr6-found’nes), n. Depth; pro- 
fundity. 

Let any gentle apprehension that can distinguish learned 
pains from unlearned drudgery imagin what pleasure or 
profoundnesse can be in this. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 


Perhaps he required to take a deep, deep plunge into 
the ocean of human life, and to sink down Ag be covered 
by its profoundness. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 

profulgent (pro-ful’jent), a. [ς L. pro, forth, 
+ fulgen(t-)s, ppr. of fulgere, flash, shine: see 
Sulgent.} Shining forth; effulgent. 

Profugent in preciousnes, O Sinope the quene. 
The Nine Ladies. Worthy, 1. 1. 
profundt (pro-fund’),v. ¢ [<¢L. profundere, pour 
forth, pour out, ς pro, forth, + fundere, pour: 
see found’, Cf. profuse.} To lavish. 
For the exchewiny of great expences, whiche shuld be 
profunded and consumed in the said interview. 
State Papers, i. 251. (Halliwell.) 
profunda (pré-fun’di), n.; pl. profundz (-dé). 
[NL. (se. arteria), fem. of L. profundus, deep: 
see profound.) A deep-seated or profound 
artery, as of the arm, neck, or leg: more fully 
called arteria profunda.—Profunda artery. (a) In- 


Serior of the arm, a small branch of the brachial, arising 
about the middle of the arm, more fully called profunda 
brachii inferior. (b) Superior of the arm, the largest branch 
of the brachial, arising near its beginning, and winding 
oove, more 

fully called profunda brachii superior. (ο) Of the clitoris 
. or of the penis, the “aioe of the corpus cavernosum, a 


round the humerus in the musculospiral 


branch of the pudic. (d) Of the thigh, the principal branch 
of the femoral, arising below Poupart’s ligament, and de- 
scending deeply on the adductor magnus. It gives off the 
circumflex and perforating arteries. Also called profunda 
femoris, deep femoral artery.— Profunda cervicis, the 
deep artery of the neck, a branch of the superior inter- 
costal which anastomoses with the principal branch of the 
oof artery. 


profundipalmar (pr6-fun-di-pal’mir), a. [< L. 
rofundus, deep, + palma, the palm of the 
nd: see palmar.) ae or profound, as the 
palmar flexor tendons; pertaining to the deep- 
seated flexor tendons of the palm. Cowes. 
profundiplantar (pro-fun-di-plan’tir), a. [< 
L. profundus, deep, + planta, the sole of the 
foot: see plantar.| Deep or profound, as the 
lantar tendons; pertaining to the deep-seated 
Reser tendons of the planta or sole. 


The tendons of profundiplantar mya. 
Coues, The Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 105. 
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profunditudet (pré-fun’di-tid), m [<« L. 
fundus, deep, + -itude as in altitude, ete.) . 
fundity. 

The body three dimensions doth include, 


And they are these, length, bredth, profunditude. 
* Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 149. 


Tis reported of that profunditude in the middle that it 
is botomelesse. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 
profundity (pro-fun’di-ti), π. [= OF. profon- 
dité, profundité = Sp. profundidad = Pg. pro- 
Sundidade =It. profondita,< LL. profundita(t-)s, 
depth, intensity, < L. profundus, deep, vast: see 
profound.) 1. The character or condition of 
being profound; depth, as of place, of know- 
ledge, of science, of feeling, ete. 
Seek not for profundity in shallowness, or fertility in a 
wilderness. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 11. 
She had been trying to fathom the profundity and ap- 
positeness of this concluding apothegm. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 
2. That which is profound; depth; abyss. 


He took the golden compasses, prepared; ... 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 229. 
profuset (pro-faiz’),v.¢ [ς L. profusus, pp. of 
ie η pour forth, pour out: see profund. | 
o pour out; dispense liberally; lavish; squan- 
der, 
Thy helpe hath beene profused 
Euer with most grace in consorts of trauailers distresst. 
Chapman. 


Tf I had laid out that which I profused in luxury and 
wantonness in acts of generosity or charity. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 260. 


profuse (pro-fiis’), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. profuso, < 
L. profusus, liberal, lavish, pp. of profundere, 
pour forth: see profuse, v.] 1. Liberal to ex- 
cess; extravagant; lavish; prodigal: as, pro- 
Suse hospitality; profuse expenditure, 
Profuse to many unworthy applicants, the ministers 


were niggardly to him [‘‘'emple] alone. 
Macaway, Sir William Temple. 


He indulged in a profuse magnificence in his apparel, 
equipage, and general style of living. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 2. 
2. Abundant; exuberant; bountiful; copious: 
as, profuse ornament; profuse compliment. 
Returning loaden with the shining Stores 


Which lie profuse on either India’s Shores. 
Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 


That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Cowper, Task, iii, 551. 


Flattering superlatives and expressions of devotion are 

less profuse here than abroad. 
Η. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 398. 
=§ 1, Lavish, etc. See eatravagant. 
profusely (pro-fiis’li), adv. In a profuse man- 
ner; exuberantly; lavishly; prodigally; with 
rich abundance. 
Then spring the living herbs profusely wild, 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 221. 
profuseness (pr6-fis’nes), m [< profuse + 
-ness.| The state, quality, or habit of being 
profuse; profusion; prodigality. 

Be the sums never so vast we pay away, their being due, 
in spight of their being great, makes the disbursement too 
much an act of justice to be one of profuseness. 

Boyle, Works, I. 255. 
profuser (pr6-fii’zér), π. One who pours out or 
lavishes. [Rare.] 
Fortune's a blind profuser of her own; 
Too much she gives to some, enough to none. 
Herrick, Fortune. 
profusion (pro-fi’zhon), n. [< F. profusion = 
BR profusion = Pg. profusio = It. profusione, 
CL. profusio(n-), a pouring out, shedding, effu- 
sion, prodigality, profusion, < profusus, BBs of 
profundere, pour forth: see profuse.) 1. - 
fuse or extravagant expenditure, prodigality ; 
lavishment; waste. ; 

He. was desirous to avoid not only profusion, but the 

least effusion of Christian blood. Sir J. Hayward. 


Upon these Profusions, a Consultation is had for new 
Supplies, and no Way thought so fit as by Parliament. 
' Baker, Chronicles, p. 81. 


Mary Magdalen having been reproved by Judas for spend- 
ing ointment upon Jesus’s feet, it being so unaccustomed 
and large a profusion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 290. 

They now found that, in enterprises like theirs, parsi- 
mony is the worst profusion. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


2. Abundance; lavish supply; superfluity. 


To have furnished out so many glorious palaces with 
such a profusion of pictures, statues, and the like orna- 
ments, Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 421. 


Curls became her, and she possessed them in picturesque 
profusion, Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, vi. 


yn. 2, Abundance, Exuberance, etc. (see plenty), lavish- 
ness, superabundance, 


36. 


progeneratet (pro-jen’e-rat), v. ¢. 


progenerationt (pro-jen-e-ra’shon), n. 


progenial} (pro-je’nia 


progenitiveness (pro-jen’i-tiv-nes), 10. 


progenitor (pro-jen’i-tor), 1ο. 


progenitorial (pro-jen-i-td’ri-al), a, 


progenitorial 


ro- profusivet (pr6-fi’siv), a. [< profuse + -ive. 
o- Profuse; lavish; prodigal. 4. 1 


~ Hvelyn. 

prog (prog), v.; pret. and pp. progged, ppr. prog- 
ging. (Formerly also proag, progue; a var, of 
proke: see proke, and cf. prowl.] 1. trans. To 
poke; prod. [Scoteh.] 

II. intrans. 1. To go prowling about, as for 
pickings or plunder; prowl; filch; forage; es- 
pecially, to go a-begging. 

That man in the gown, in my opinion, 
Looks like a proguing knave. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 3. 

Pandulf, an Italian and pope’s legate, a perfect artist in 
progging for money. Fuller. 


Excommunication servs for nothing with them but to 
prog and pandar for fees, or to display their pride and 
sharpen their revenge. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


You are the lion ; I have been endeavouring to prog for 
you. Burke. 
2. To search carelessly or aimlessly, as for 
oysters, clams, οἵο., along the shore in a ram- 
bling way. [U.S. 

prog (prog), [< prog, v.] 1. A pointed in- 
strument for poking or prodding. 

The Cooks . . . prick it [mutton] on a prog of iron, and 
hang it in a furnace. Sandys, Travailes, p. 21. 
2. A poke; aprod. [Scotch.] 


But I was not so kittly as she thought, and could thole 
her progs and jokes with the greatest pleasure and com- 
posure. Galt, The Steam-Boat, p. 155. (Jamieson.) 
3. Victuals got by begging; hence, victuals in 
general; ‘food. tooled.) 

The Abbot also every Saturday was to visit their beds, 


to see if they had not ... purloyned some progge for 
themselves. Fuller, Ch. Hist., V. 290. (Davies.} 


You can junket together at nights upon your own prog, 
when the rest of the house are a-bed. 
Swift, Directions to Servants, ii. 


Livin’ on hard-tack an’ salt Prog. 
he Century, ΧΧΧΥ. 621. 
4, One who goes from place to place begging 
for victuals. Imp. Dict. 
progametange (pro-gam’e-tanj), m [< NL. 
progametangium.| Same as progametangium. 
progametangium (pro-gam/’e-tan-ji’um), 2.; pl. 
At antag (-Ἁ). [NL.,< L. pro, before,+ 
L. gametangium.] In bot., an immature or 
resting gametangium, as that which occurs in 
the development of Protomyces macrosporus. 
See gametangium. 
[< L. pro- 


generatus, pp. of progenerare (> It. progenerare), 
beget, ς pro, forth, + generare, beget, produce: 
see generate.) Το beget; propagate. 

They were all progenerated colonies from a Scythian or 
Tartar race. Archzologia (1773), II. 250. (Davies.) 

What then, I pray thee, is there dead? . . . Surely not 
he who is yet to progenerate a more numerous and far bet- 
ter race. Landor, Imaginary Conversations. 
{< LL. 
progeneratio(n-), a begetting, < L. progenerare, 
pp. progeneratus, beget: see progenerate.] The 
act of begetting; eapeenton: 

,a [ς L. progenies, de- 
scent, progeny (see progeny), + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to descent or lineage. 

Whether (the intellectual Soul is] immediately produced, 
without any progenial traduction or radiation. 

Evelyn, ''rue Religion, I. 159. 
[Irreg. 
L. progenies, progeny, + -itive + -ness. Cf. 
philoprogenitiveness.| Philoprogenitiveness, in 
a modified biological sense. [Rare. ] 

There is another difficulty in the way of accepting meta- 
physical peculiarity or progenitiveness as isolating species, 
It is marked often strongly ia races or varieties which no 
one pretends to have had distinct origin. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 111. 
, [Early mod. E. 
progenitour, < OF. progeniteur = Sp. Pg. pro- 
genitor = It. progenitore, < L. progenitor, the 
founder of a family, an ancestor, < progignere, 
pp: progenitus, beget, bring forth, < pro, forth, 
+ gignere, beget, produce: see genitor.] An 
ancestor in the direct line; a forefather; a pa- 
rent. 
If children pre-decease progenitors, 
We are their ofispring, and they none of ours. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 1756. 


Ah! whither shall we go? 
Down to the grave, down to those happy shades below, 
Where all our brave progenitors are blest 
With endless triumph and eternal rest. 
Pomfret, A Prospect of Death. 
By the term fresh stock I mean a non-related plant the 
progenitors of which have been raised during some gener- 
ations in another garden. 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 257. 


n~ [< progen- 
itor + -~ial.] Pertaining to or constituting a 
progenitor. 





progenitorial 


Some abnormal growth, like and unlike the species to 
which the progenitorial germ belonged. 
The Congregationalist, Oct, 29, 1879. 
progenitress (pro-jen’i-tres), η. [< progenitor 
+ -ess.] A female progenitor or parent; an 
ancestress. 


Yet she was a worthy progenitress of a long line of most 
charming women novelists. The Century, XX VI. 291. 


progenitrix (pro-jen’i-triks), ». Same as pro- 
genitress. 
progeniture (pro-jen’i-tar), n. [ς F. progéni- 
ture = Sp. Pg. progenitura, < Li. progenitus, pp. 
of progignere, beget, bring forth: see progeni- 
ἴογ.] A begetting or birth. [Rare.] 
progenityt, π. A humorous blunder for prog- 
eny. Ν. 
Harrys of the old house of Lancaster; and that progenity 
do I loue. Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, I. 45). 
progeny (proj’e-ni), π. [< ME. progenie, pro- 
genye, < OF. progenie = Sp. Pg. progenie = It. 
progenie, progenia, progeny, < L. progenies, de- 
scent, lineage, race, offspring, family, ς progig- 
nere, beget, bring forth: see progenitor.] 11. 
Descent; lineage; family; ancestry. 
All French and France exclaims on thee, 


Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 61. 


Now show thy progeny ; if not to stand, 
Cast thyself down; safely, if Son of God. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 554. 
2. Children; offspring, whether of the human 
kind or of the lower animals; descendants. 
Did ever joyful Mother see 


So bright, so brave a te oe ” 
Steele, Tender Husband (song). 


What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 
Around this fort a progeny of little Dutch-built houses, 
with tiled roofs and weathercocks, soon sprang up, nes- 
tling themselves under its walls for protection. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 132. 
=Syn. 2. Issue, Posterity, etc. See offspring. 
progermination (pro-jér-mi-na’shon),». [< LL. 
asif *progerminatio(n-),< L. progerminare, shoot 
forth, germinate, < pro, forth, + germinare, ger- 
minate: see germinate.] Origin; birth; issue. 
Ignoble births which shame the stem 
That gave progermination unto them. 
Herrick, To Sir John Berkeley. 


progger (prog’ér), x. One who progs; a ram- 
bling or aimless searcher ; specifically, one who 
progs for clams, oysters, οἵο., alongshore; a 
pot-fisherman. [Eastern U. 8.] 


The class of men who get them [quahaugs] and the soft 
clams mainly are a miserable set who help the oystermen 
in winter and ‘‘go clamming” in summer. They are lo- 
cally known as proggers. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 604. 


proglottic (pr6-glot’ik), a. [< proglott-is + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a proglottis. Also proglot- 
tidean. 
proglottid (pré-glot’id),. [ς proglottis (-id-).] 
One of the detached sexually mature segments 
of a tapeworm or tenia; a proglottis. 
In this way the Teenia-chain is formed, the last meta- 
meres of which (the so-called proglottids) break off at a 
certain stage of development, and form more or less in- 


dependent individuals. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 129. 


proglottidean (pré-glo-tid’é-an),a. [< proglot- 
tid + -e-an.] Same as proglottic. 

proglottis (pro-glot’is), m.; pl. proglottides (-i- 
déz). [NL., ς Gr. *rpoyAwrric, προγλωσσίς, the 
point of the tongue, < πρό, before, + γλώσσα, 
tongue.| A detachable sexually mature seg- 
ment of acestoid worm; one of the zodids of 
the Scolecida, propagated by gemmation from a 
scolex, which in their turn produce ova; a pro- 
glottid, or generative joint. The joints of a tape- 
worm, for example, are a ane This is what makes 
tapeworms such formidable parasites and so difficult to 
eradicate. For they are continually budded off from the 
scolex or “head” (really the whole worm), to the num- 
ber sometimes of hundreds, like successive links of a 
chain; each such link or “joint” contains all the sexual 
elements, and is thus capable itself of starting a new 
series of the parasites in the eggs it produces. See cut 
under Cestoidea. 


Each segment [of a tapeworm] is eventually found tocon- 
tain a set of male and female organs. . . . At the extreme 
end of the body the segments become detached, and may 
for some time retain an independent vitality. In this con- 
dition each segment is termed a proglottis, and its uterus 
is full of ova. Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 184. 


prognathic (prog-nath’ik), a. [< prognath-ous + 
-ic.| Having protrusive jaws; characterized by 
or exhibiting prognathism. Also prognathous. 

The relative large size of the jaws and lower parts of the 
face we see in the negro races, especially, as compared 


with our own, and to this type we give the name prognathic. 
Pop. Sct. Mo., XIII; 432. 
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prognathism (prog’na-thizm), π. [< progna- 
th-ous + -ism.] The prognathie state or con- 
dition; the quality of being prognathic; the 
condition of having a small facial or a large 
craniofacial angle. See orthognathous. 

This {a large craniofacial angle] is the fundamental con- 
dition of prognathism, Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 420. 
Alveolosubnasal prognathism. See alveolosubnasal. 

prognathous (prog’na-thus),a. [< Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, forward, + γνάθος, jaw, mouth.] Same as 
prognathic: opposed to opisthognathous and or- 
thognathous. 

The lower race had long snouty noses, prognathous 
mouths, and retreating foreheads. 

Harper's Mag., UXXVII. 299, 

Prognathy (prog’na-thi), ». Same as progna- 
thism. 

Progne (prog’né), n. [Also Procne; < L. Prog- 
ne, Procne, < Gr. Πρόκνη, in myth. the daughter 
of Pandion, transformed into a swallow; hence 
poet., in L.,a swallow.] 1. [1.ο.] A swallow. 
Dryden.— 2, An American genus of Hirundi- 
nidz or swallows, containing several species of 
large size, robust form, and dark coloration, 
some of which are known as purple martins, as 





Purple Martin (Progne δές). 


P. subis or P. 


tee er the very common and 
familiar purple 


martin of the United States. 


This bird is deep lustrous steel-blue, with black bill and — 


blackish wings, tail, and feet, about 74 inches long and 154 
in extent of wings. Thefemale is greenish-brown glossed 
with steel-blue, the under parts whitish shaded with gray. 
It is a sociable loquacious bird, which breeds naturally 
in holes of trees, and now, in populous districts, often in 
boxes provided for its accommodation. The eggs are pure 
white. It is migratory and insectivorous, like other swal- 
lows. There are several other species in the warmer parts 
of America, 


prognosis (prog-n0o’sis),». [= F. prognose = 
It. prognosi, < Li. prognosis, < Gr. πρόγνωσις, fore- 
knowledge, forecast, « προγιγνώσκειν, know be- 
forehand, < πρό, before, + γιγνώσκειν, know, 
perceive: see know!1, gnosis.} 1. A foreknow- 
ing of the course of events; forecast. 

An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of na- 
tions is therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of 
political events. Macaulay, History. 
2. A forecast of the probable course and ter- 
mination of a case of disease; also, what is thus 
forecast. 

In a fever, great prostration, high temperature, and 
rapid pulse. . . must lead tothe formation of an unfavour- 
able prognosis. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 392. 

prognostic (prog-nos’tik), a.andn. [I. a. <F. 
prognostique = Pg. pronostico, prognostico, < 
NL. *prognosticus, ¢ Gr. προγνωστικός, adj., < προ- 
γιγνώσκειν, see or know beforehand: see prog- 
nosis. II. n. First in E. as a noun, ς ME. pro- 
nostique, prenostik, ς OF. pronostique, prognos- 
tique, m., F. prognostic, usually pronostic, m.., 
= Sp. prondstico = Pg. pronostico, prognostico 
= It. pronostico, prognostico, < L. prognosticon, 
prognosticum, < Gr. προγνωστικόν, a token of the 
future, a prognostic, neut. of προγνωστικός, adj. : 
see above.] JI, a. Foreshowing; indicating 
something in the future by signs or symptoms: 
as, the prognostic indications of a disease. 

It will become a gentleman to have some knowledge in 
medicine, especially the diagnostic part, whereby he may 
take timely notice of a disease, and by that means timely 
prevent it, as also the prognostic part, whereby he may 
judge of the symptoms either increasing or decreasing in 
the disease, as also concerning the crisis or indication 
thereof. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life(ed. Howells), p. 44. 

II, α. 1. That which prognosticates or fore- 
tells; a sign by which a future event may be 
known or foreshown; an omen; a token. 

The negardye in kepynge hyr rychesse 


Prenostik is thou wolt hir towr asayle. 
Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 54. 


He saith for suche a prenostike 
Most of an hounde was to him like. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 


Therefore [I] believe that those many prodigies and omi- 
nous prognostics which forerun the ruins of states, princes, 
and private persons are the charitable premonitions of 
good angels, Sir Τ, Browne, Religio Medici, i. 31. 
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Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower. 
Swift, Descrip. of a City Shower. 
2. A prediction; a foretelling. 
Though your prognosticks run too fast, 
They must. be verified at last. 
Suift, Death of Dr. Swift. 
=Syn. Sign, Presage, etc. See omen, and foretell, v. t. 
prognostict (prog-nos’ tik), 0.1. Γς OF. prognos- 
tiquer = Sp. pronosticar = Pg. pronosticar, 
| a panaieied = It. pronosticar, prognosticare, < 
{L. prognosticare, prognosticate: see prognos- 
ticate.|. To prognosticate. 
When the sun shines waterishly and prognosticks rain. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ITT. iii. 5. 
I never dreamed that ministers should be compelled to 
impugn ministers; the adversaries have good sport be- 
twixt themselves to prognostick the likelyhood. 
Bp. Burnet, Records, 11. iii., No. 8, Parker’s Answer. — 
prognosticable (prog-nos’ti-ka-bl), a. [< prog- 
nostic(ate) + -able.] Capable of being prog- 
nosticated, foreknown, or foretold. 
The causes of this inundation cannot indeed be regular, 
and, therefore, their effects not prognosticable like eclipses. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 
prognosticate (prog-nos’ti-kat), v.; pret. and 
pp. prognosticated, ppr. prognosticating. [< ML. 
prognosticatus, pp. of prognosticare, foretell, 
prognosticate, ς L. prognosticon, a prognostic: 
see prognostic.] .I, trans. 1. To foretell by 
means of present signs; predict. 


I neither will nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father’s fate. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 


Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe. 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. 
2. To foreshow or betoken; presage. 


The other [top of Vesuvius] towards the South aspireth 
more high, which when hid in clouds prognosticates raine 
to the Neapolitans. Sandys, ‘lravailes, p. 208. 


The death of a monarch or prince of some corner of the 
world, prognosticated by an eclipse or comet. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 871. 


yn. 1 and 2. Predict, Presage, etc. See foretell._—2, To 
betoken. 


II, intrans. To judge or 
presage or foreknowledge. 

If any man’s father be sick, the son straight goes vnto 
the sooth-saying or prognosticating priest, requesting him 
to demand of his God whether his father shall recouer of 
that or no, Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 58. 
PEGEAOBH Ca bist (prog-nos-ti-ka’shon), n. [< 

. prenosticacioun, ς OF. (and Ἐ'.) pronostica- 
tion = Sp. pronosticacion = Pg. pronosticagao 
= It. pronosticazione, < ML. prognosticatio(n-), 
< prognosticare, prognosticate: see prognosti- 
cate.| 1. The act of prognosticating, foretell- 
ing, or foreshowing future events by present 
signs; a presage; a prediction. 

Be the flyenge of Foules, thei wolde telle us the prenos- 


ticactouns of thinges that felle aftre. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 167. 


In this Year, through Books of Prognostications fore- 
shewing much Hurt to come by Waters and Floods, many 
Persons withdrew themselves to high Grounds, for Fear 
of drowning. Baker, Chronicles, p. 272. 


The doctor’s prognostication in reference to the weather 
was speedily verified. | Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlii. 
2. That which foreshows or foretells; a sign. 


The whole inhabitants of Italy were wonderfully afraid, 
and judged that it was some sign and prognostication of 
some wonderfull thing to come. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 114. 


If.an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, I can- 
not scratch mine ear. Shak., A. and. C., i. 9. 54. 


The meteors afford him prognostications of the weather. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
=Syn. 1. Prophecy, etc. See prediction. 

prognosticative (prog-nos’ti-ka-tiv), a. [< OF. 
pronosticatif, < ML. prognosticativus, predic- 
tive, ς prognosticare, predict, prognosticate: see 
prognosticate.| Having the character of a 
prognostic; predictive. 

prognosticator (prog-nos’ ti-ka-tor), n. [= Sp. 
pronosticador = Pg. pronosticador, prognosti- 
cador = It. pronosticatore, < ML. *prognostica- 
tor, < prognosticare, prognosticate: see prognos- 
ticate.} A foreknower or foreteller of future 
events by present signs; a soothsayer. 

Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, the monthly 


prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from these things 
that shall come upon thee. Isa. xlvii. 13. 


Trismegistus, the later Ptolemy, and the everlasting 
prognosticator, old Erra Pater. 
Massinger, City Madam, ii. 2. 
Progonochelys (prog-6-nok’e-lis), m. [NL., « 
Gr. πρόγονος, born before, also a forefather, an- 
cestor, + yéAve, a tortoise.]. A genus of fossil 
turtles from the Triassic of Wiirtemberg, the 
oldest known representative of the Chelonia. 
program, propre (pro’gram), ». ‘[For- 
merly, as LL., programma; ¢ F. programme = 


pronounce from 


program 

Sp. programa = Pg. It. programma = D. pro- 
ee gir G. programm = Sw. Dan. program, < 

L. programma, a proclamation, edict, ς Gr. 
πρόγραµµα, a written public notice, an edict, < 
προγράφειν, write beforehand, < πρό, before, + 
γράφειν, write.] 1. A written or printed list 
of the pieces or selections which constitute a 
musical, theatrical, or other performance or 
entertainment, set down in the order of their 
performance or exhibition. The titles, authors, and 


performers of musical pieces are ordinarily given, often 
with the addition of descriptive or explanatory remarks. 


Scraps of regular Memoir, College-Exercises, Programs, 
Professional Testimoniums. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 3. 


Hence— 2. The collection of such pieces or 
selections, The several pieces are often called 
numbers.—3. A method of operation or line of 
procedure prepared or announced beforehand; 
an outline or abstract of something to be done 
or carried out: as, the program of the new 
administration; the program of a school or 
university. 

Well, here surely is an Evangel of Freedom, and real 


Program of a new Era, 
Carlyle, Latter Day Pamphlets, Model Prisons. 


A series of impudent shams have been palmed off on 
the country as a programme for general reform, 
Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 745. 
The programme of the inaugural is already modified. 
The Century, XX XV. 720. 


4. A preface; prolegomena,; a preliminary or 
introductory statement or announcement. 
He [Guilelmus Christ] admires greatly Hermann’s pro- 


gram on “Interpolations in Homer.” 
Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 504. 


Program music. See music. 

programma (pro-gram’ii), n.; pl. programmata 
(-a-ti). {ς LL. programma, ς Gr. πρόγραµµα, a 
public notice: see program.] 1. A public no- 
tice; an edict. 


A programma stuck πρ 


in every college hall, under the 
vice-chancellor’s hand, t 


at no scholars abuse the soldiers. 
Life of A. Wood. (Latham.) 


2. A preface; prolegomena, 


His [Dr. Bathurst’s] programma on preaching, instead 
of a dry formal remonstrance, is an agreeable and lively 


piece of veg. 
T. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. 218. (Latham.) 


The peculiar features of the arrangement of his [Eutha- 
lius’s] text are prefaces, programmata, lists of quotations, 
with reference to the authors, sacred and profane, from 
whom they come. 

J. Rendel Harris, Amer. Jour. Philol., IV. 815. 


programme, η. See program. 

programmer (pro’gram-ér),. One who makes 
up a program: as, the official programmer of 
the Jockey Club. 

Progresista (pr6-gre-sis’ tii), ». [Sp., = E. pro- 

xgressist.]| Same as Progressist (a). 

progress (prog’res), η. [< OF. progres, progrez, 
F. progrés = Sp. progreso = Pg. It. progresso = 
G. progress, < L. progressus, an advance, ¢ pro- 
gredi, pp. progressus, go forward, advance, pro- 
ceed, < pro, forth,, before, + gradi, walk, go. 
Cf. congress, ingress, egress, regress, οἵο.] 1. 
A going onward; a moving or proceeding for- 
ward; advance: as, to make slow or rapid pro- 
gress on a journey; to hinder one’s progress. 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 


Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Shak., Sonnets, lxxvii. 


Our ... was often delay’d 
By the nightingale warbling nigh. 
Cowper, Catharina. 


We trace his progress {that of one of Shakspere’s charac- 
ters] from the first dawning of unlawful ambition to the 
cynical melancholy of his impenitent remorse. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 


2. A passage from place to place; a journey; 
wayfaring. 
So forth they forth yfere make their progresse, 
And march not past the mountenaunce of a shott 
Till they arriv’d whereas their purpose they did plott. 
ypenser, F. Q., III. xi. 20. 


It was my fortune, with some others moe, 
One summer day a progresse for to goe 
Into the countrie. 
Times’ Whistle (E, E. T.8.), p. 82. 
Bass. My Penthea, miserable soul, 
Was starved to death. 
Cal. She ’s happy; she hath finish’d 
A long and painful progress, Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 


In summer they leave them, beginning their progresse 
in Aprill, with their wives, children, and slaves, in their 
carted houses. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 36. 


Specifically —3. A journey or circuit of state: 
as, a royal progress. 


It was now the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth, when, 
making a Progress, she went to see Cambridge. 
. Baker, Chronicles, p. 333, 
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I... met the archbishop of Agina, ... who was 
making a progress to collect charity for his church. 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 160. 


The royal progresses were diligently carried on, when the 
king {(Cnut}, with his following of counsellors and scribes, 
administered justice and redressed wrong as Eadgar and 
Alfred had done before him. 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 409. 


The king. . . spent the autumn in a royal progress, the 
object of which was to reconcile all parties. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 348. 


4, Advancement of any kind; growth; devel- 
opment; improvement: as, the progress of a 
negotiation; the progress of a plant; the pro- 
gress of a patient toward recovery; the progress 
of a scholar in his studies; the progress of the 
arts and sciences. 


Growth is progress; and all progress designs and tends 
to the acquisition of something which the growing person 
is not yet possessed of. South, Sermons, 111. vi. 


How swift and strange a progress the Gospel made at 
and after its first setting out from Jerusalem! 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 


Physiologically as well as morphologically, development 
is a progress from the general to the special. 
ualey, Anat. Invert., p. 30. 


A new stage of intellectual progress began with the Au- 
gustan age, as it did with our own Elizabethan era. 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 380. 


Progress of titles, in Scots law, sucha seriesof title-deeds 
as constitute a valid feudal title to heritable property. 
—State of progress [tr. of Gr. προκοπή], a state which the 
Stoical and other philosophies Siaim to confer of becom- 
ing constantly wiser and better, without danger of relapse. 
=Syn. 1-4, Progress, Progression, Advance, Advancement, 
and Proficiency agree in expressing the idea of a forward 
movement, literally orfiguratively. Projiciency applies only 
toa Letop ; theresttoa personorthing. Progress isalively 
word for continued improvement in any respect, or it may 
mean simply acourse, whether good or evil : as, ‘‘The Rake’s 
Progress” (Hogarth). Progression is less common and not 
general; it emphasizes the act of moving. Progress and 
advance are high words for the promotion of human know- 
ledge, ‘character, and general welfare. Advancement is es- 
sentially synonymous with advance, but is not so general ; 
the word applies chiefly to things mental: as, ‘‘The Ad- 
vancement of Learning” (Bacon); but we speak also of the 
advancement of human welfare: here the word suggests 
the help given by men, viewing it as external, and thus is 
essentially synonymous with promotion. Advance and 
progress seem figurative when not physical. Projiciency 
is the state resulting from having made progress in ac- 
quiring either knowledge or skill: as, proficiency in Latin 
or in music. 


Human progress is gradual, by slow degrees, evil by de- 
grees yielding to good, the spiritual succeeding the natu- 
ral by almost ah pee processes of amelioration. 

. B. Frothingham, George Ripley, p. 188. 

This mode of progression requires some muscular exer- 
tion. The Century, XX VI. 925. 

It is only by perpetual aspiration after what has been 
hitherto beyond our reach that advance is made. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 506. 

Tom had always possessed the honesty and fearless can- 
dor that belonged to his idea of a gentleman, and had 
never thought of questioning his father’s projictency in the 
same virtues. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 187. 


progress (pro-gres’, formerly prog’res), v. [= 
Sp. progresar ; < L. progressus, pp. of progredi, 
go forward, advance: see progress, n. The verb 
is in part from the noun.] 1. intrans. 1. To 
move forward or onward in space; proceed; 
pass; go. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 46. 
Although the popular blast .. . 
Hath rear’d thy name up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun. 
. Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 2. 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
We progress and we prog from pole to pole. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 
Thou may st to Court, and Progress to and fro ; 
Oh, that thy captiv’d Master could do so. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 60, 
Like the hare, if the fore-leg is injured, deer cannot pro- 
gress. The Century, XXXVI. 810. 
2. To continue onward in course; proceed or 
advance. 
After the war had progressed for some time. 
Marshall, Washin;:ton. 
As the great ship progresses towards completion. 
Times (London), April 30, 1857. 
3. To move toward something better; advance 
on the line of development or improvement. 
From the lowest to the highest creatures, intelligence 
progresses by acts of discrimination ; and it continues so 
to progress among men, from the most ignorant to the 
most cultured. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 5. 
The growth of the concept progresses step by step with 
the extension of the name to new objects. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 346. 


4. Specifically, in music, of a voice-part, to ad- 
vance from one tone to another, or, of the har- 
mony in general, from one chord to another. 


=§ 1-3, To go or get on, ahead, forward, or along; 
e haste.—3, To make headway. 


progressional (pro-gresh’on-al), a. 


progressionist (pro-gresh’on-ist), n. 


progressist (prog’res-ist), η. 


progressist 


II. trans. 1+. To pass over or through; make 
the tour or cireuit of. 
So, when my soul had progress’d ev’ry place 
That love and dear affection could contrive, 
Ithrew meonmy couch. Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 


2. To cause to advance or pass; push forward. 


The heavier portion [of ore] is progressed across the ta- 
ble, and passed into an ore bin. Ure, Dict., II. 191. 


Urging that the bills... be progressed as rapidly as 
possible. New York Tribune, March 7, 1887. 
progression (pro-gresh’on), πι. [= F. progres- 
sion = Sp. progresion = Pg, progresséo = It. 
progressione, ς Li. progressio(n-), a going for- 
ward, advancement, < progredi, pp. progressus, 
go forward: see progress, n.] 1. The act or state 
of progressing, advancing, or moving forward; 
a proceeding in a course; advance: as, a slow 
method of progression. 
The experimental sciences are generally in a state of 
progression. Macaulay, History. 
Nature’s great progression, from the formless to the form- 
ed—from the inorganic to the organic. 
Hualey, Man’s Place in Nature, p. 128. 
There is a progression — I cannot call it a progress —in 
his work toward a more and more strictly prosaic level. 
1. L. Stevenson, Thoreau, iii. 
2. Lapse or process of time; course; passage. 
Evelyn. (Imp. Dict.)—8. In math., a series of 
quantities of which every one intermediate be- 
tween the first and the last is a mean of some 
constant kind between those which immediate- 
ly precede and follow it. Arithmetical, geometrical, 
harmonic, arithmetico-geometrical, and quadratic pro- 
gressions are progressions depending on means so named. 
4. In philol., the increase or strengthening of 
avowelunderthe accent. [Rare.]—5. In mu- 
sic: (a) The act, process, or result of advancing 
from one tone to another (of a particular voice- 
part), or from one chord to another (of the 
harmony in general); motion. Progression in 
either of these senses may be regular or irreg- 
ular, correct or false. See motion, 14. (0) Same 
as sequence. 
To read chords and progressions of chords by means of 
letters is somewhat fatiguing. 
The Academy, Sept. 29, 1888, p. 21 
Arithmetical,conjunct, diatonic, harmonic progres- 
sion. See the adjectives. Geometrical progression, 
a series of numbers each derived from the preceding by 
multiplication by a constant factor, as 2, 6, 18, 54, 162, etc. 
— Musical ny peers Same as harmonic progression. 
—Progression of parts, in music, usually the progres- 
sion of two or more voice-parts relatively to each other. 
See motion.—Progression with 72 ratios, a series of 
quantities whose ratios (of each to the preceding) pass 
through a cycle of Λι values, as 2, 1, 3, 14, 43, 24, 63, etc. 
=Syn. 1. Advancement, εἴο. See progress, n. 
[< progres- 
sion + -al.] Pertaining to progression, ad- 
vance, or improvement. 

Το tellhim .. . that thereis no further state to come, 
unto which this seemes progressional, and otherwise made 
in vain. Sir Τ'. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 

The “inventive powers of the human mind” — powers 
which exemplify and embody the ‘“‘progressional force” of 
civilization. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 9. 
[< pro- 
gression + -ist.] 1. One who believes in or ad- 
voecates progress in society or politics. 

The enforced opening of the country [Korea]. . . had 
given rise to two new, all-embracing and all-engrossing, 
antagonistic parties. These two parties were named by 
the Japanese the progressionists and the seclusionists. 

The Atlantic, LVIII. 603. 
2. One who maintains the doctrine that society 
is ina state of progress toward perfection, and 
that it will ultimately attain it. [Rare.]—38. 
One who holds that the existing species of 
animals and plants were not originally created, 
but were gradually developed from one simple 
form. 

Were the geological record complete, or did it, as both 
Uniformitarians and Progressionists have habitually as- 
sumed, give us traces of the earliest organic forms, the 
evidence hence derived, for or against, would have had 
more weight than any other evidence. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 140. 
[= Sp. progre- 
sista = It. progressista; as progress + -ist.] 
One who holds to a belief in progress; a pro- 
gressionist. 

The most plausible objection raised against resistance 


to conventions is grounded on its impolicy, considered 
even from the progressist’s point of view. 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 98. 
Specifically feap.]—(a) In mod. Span. hist., a member of 
a political party holding advanced liberal views. The 
Progressists and Moderados were the two parties into 
which the Christinos (adherents of the queen regent Chris- 
tina) separated about 1835. (0) Amember of a liberal polit- 
ical party in Germany (Fortschrittspartei), formed in 1861. 
From it was formed, a few years later, the National Liberal 
arty. The remnant in 1884 united with the Liberal 
wen to form the German Liberal party (Deutsch-Freisin- 
nige). 








progressist 


The workmen’s unions which had grown so rapidly in 
Germany in the years following 1860, and which had first 
been patronized by the arty tae 
* meyc. Brit., Χ ΧΙΙ. 214. 

progressive (ρτῦ-στοβ΄1ν), α. απᾶ π. [ς F. pro- 

gressif = Sp. progresivo = Pg. It. progressivo, < 

L. progressus, pp. of progredi, go forward, ad- 

vance: see progress.) I, a. 1. Going forward; 

moving onward; advancing; making progress, 
in any sense: as, progressive motion or course. 


Their wandering course, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., viii. 127. 
At first progressive asa stream, they (the sheep} seek 
The middle field; but, scatter’d by degrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 
Cowper, Task, i. 292. 
Science in its contemplation of the method of nature is 
progressive, and continually changing its point of view. 
Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 12. 


The deification of the Emperors was a suitable climax 
to the prog essive degradation of the religion of Rome, 
. P. Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, p. 125. 


2. Favoring progress; using one’s influence or 
directing one’s efforts in the line of advance- 
ment or improvement: as, to be progressive in 
one’s ideas about education; a progressive age. 
—3. Indicative of progress. 


Ecker, for reasons which are not quite clear, considers 
that unusual length [of the index-finger] is a progressive 
character. Amer. Anthropologist, 1. 71. 


Progressive bulbar paralysis. See paralysis.— Pro- 
gressive euchre, metamorphosis, method, See the 
nouns.— Progressive Friends, See /riend.— Progres- 
sive locomotor ataxia. See ataxia.— Progressive 
muscular atrophy, a progressive atrophy of the volun- 
tary muscles. Two entirely distinct forms are recognized 
—(a) a neuropathic form, in which the myo-atrophy is the 
result of the degeneration of ganglion-cells in the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord (this form is related to amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis and to bulbar paralysis); and (0) 
a myopathic form, related to pseudohypertrophic paralysis. 
—Progressive muscular sclerosis. Same as pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis (which see, under paralysis).— 
Progressive party, an independent party which nomi- 
nated Theodore Roosevelt for the Presidency at Chicago, 
Aug. 5-7, 1912, after his failure to secure nomination at 
the Republican National Convention of June, 1912. Among 
the leading principles adopted by the party were the in- 
itiative, recall, referendum, female suffrage, and exten- 
sion of government control of interstate business.—Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy, that body of Christian doctrine 
which is held by its supporters to preserve the essential 
features of historic Christian theology, while modified to 
meet the requirements of modern thought. The name 
is especially applied to the views of the advanced wing 
of theologians in the Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
other American churches.—Progressive paralysis. See 
paralysis.—Progressive pernicious anemia. Same as 
idiopathic anemia (which see, under anemia). 

II. x. One who promotes or commends re- 


forms or changes: opposed to conservative. 


progressively (pr6-gres’iv-li), adv. In a pro- 
gressive manner; by gradual or regular steps 
or advances. 
Lost and confus’d, progressively they fade, 


Not fall precipitate from light to shade. 
W. Mason, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, 1. 375. 


What was the commerce that, progressively, laid the 
foundation of all that immense grandeur of the east? 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 370. 


progressiveness (pro-gres’iv-nes),n. The state 
or character of being progressive; a condition 
of advance or improvement: as, the progressive- 
ness of science or of taste. 

There is nothing in the nature of art to exempt it from 
that character of progressiveness which belongs to science 
and philosophy, and in general to all spheres of intellectual 
activity. J. Caird. 

progressor (pro-gres’or),”. [ς LL. progressor, 
one who advances, ¢ L. progredi, pp. progressus, 
goforward,advance: see progress.] 1. Onewho 
goes or travels; one who makes a journey or 
progress. 

Being a great progressor through all the Roman empire, 
whenever he[Adrian|found any decays of bridges or high- 
ways, or cuts of rivers and sewers, . . . or the like, he gave 
substantial order for their repair. 

Bacon, Offer of a Digest of Laws. 
2. One who makes progress or advances. 
proguet,v.andx, Anobsolete spelling of prog. 
progymnasium (pro-jim-na‘zi-um), n.; pl. pro- 
gymnasia (-&). [< Gr. πρό, before, + yuuvdoror, 
gymnasium. Cf. Gr, προγυµνασία, previous ex- 
ercise.] A kind of classical school in Germany 
in which the higher classes are wanting; a 
school preparatory to a gymnasium. 

The classical schools proper [in Prussia] consist of Gym- 
nasia and Progymnasia, the latter being simply gymnasia 
wanting the higher classes, Enceye. Brit., XX. 17. 

pro osperm (pro-jim’n$-spérm),n. [<Gr. 
πρό, before, + E. gymnosperm.| An archaic or 
ancestral gymnosperm; the ancestral form from 
which later gymnosperms are supposed to have 
been developed. 
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progymnospermic (pré-jim-n6-spér’mik), a. [ς 
progymnosperm + -ic.] Of or relating to a pro- 
gymnosperm. 

In the remote past, before even the seasons were well 
defined, the cambium layer may have existed in an irregu- 
lar or fugitive manner in the pro-angiospermic as it did 
in the pro-gymnospermic stem. Nature, XXXITT. 389. 


prohemet}, ». An obsolete form of proem. 

prohibit (pro-hib’it), v.t. [< L. prohibitus, pp. 
of prohibere (> It. proibire= Pg. Sp. prohibir = 
F. prohiber), hold back, forbid, < pro, before, + 
habere, have, hold: see habit. Cf. inhibit, ex- 
hibit.] 1. To forbid; interdict by authority: 
as, to prohibit a person from doing a thing; to 
prohibit the doing of a thing. 


So of degenerate and revolted, spirits, the conversing 
with them or the employment of them is prohibited. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 154. 


To this day, in France, the exportation of corn is almost 
always prohibited. Hume, Essays, ii. 5. 
South Carolina has prohibited the importation of slaves 
for three years; which is a step towards a perpetual pro- 
hibition. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 161. 


2. To hinder; debar; prevent; preclude. 


And [the Britons], folowyng after wyth al the rest of 
theyr power, prohibited our men to take land. 
Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 99. 
Soodenly a tempest of contrary wynde prohibited theym 
to take lande, and droue them backewarde to Cozumella. 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 192). 
Gates of burning adamant, 
Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 437. 


Frobinited degrees. See degree.=Syn. 1. Interdict, ete. 


See forbid. 
prohibiter (pro-hib’i-tér), η. [< prohibit + 
-erl,| One who prohibits or forbids; an inter- 
dicter. 
Cecilia . . . cast her eyes round in the church, with no 


other view than that of seeing from what corner the pro- 
hibiter would start. Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 8, 


prohibition (pro-hi-bish’on), ». [Early mod. E. 
prohybycyon; ς OF, (and F.) prohibition = Sp. 
prohibicion = Pg. prohibicéo = It. proibizione, < 
L. prohibitio(n-), a hindering or forbidding, pro- 
hibition, ς prohibere, pp. prohibitus, hold back, 
forbid: see prohibit.] 1. The act of prohibit- 
ing, forbidding, or interdicting; an edict or a 
decree to forbid or debar. 


In Iherico also is yetshewed the place where ye blynde 
man, notwithstondynge the prohybycyon and rebukes of 
the people, cryed incessauntly. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 

God’s commandments or prohibitions were not the origi- 
nals of good and evil. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 63. 


He said the Prophet never forbade aquavitz, only the 
drinking of wine; fd the prohibition could not be in- 
tended for Egypt, for there was no wine in it. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 76. 


She made a repelling gesture with her hand, and stood, 
a perfect picture of prohibition, at full length, in the dark 
frame of the doorway. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


2. In a restricted sense, the interdiction by 
law of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 


uses.— Prohibition of light, in astrol., the supposed 
effect of two neighboring planets in annihilating the in- 
fluence of one between them.—Prohibition party, in 
U. 5. politics, a political party which aims to secure by 
legislation the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 
uses. Such measures have at times been supported by a 
considerable section of one or the other of the two great 
parties, and such legislation has been enacted by certain 
States, as Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. The Prohibitionists 
were organized as a distinct national party in 1869, and 
since 1872 they have nominated candidates for the office 
of ο arary( to Arms Prohibition Act, an 
English statute of 1819 (60 Geo. III. and 1 Geo. ΤΥ., ο. 1) 
prohibiting meetings for the purpose of practising mili- 
tary exercises.— Writ of prohibition. (@) In Jaw, a writ 
issuing from a superior tribunal to prohibit or prevent an 
inferior court or a suitor therein, or both, from proceed- 
ing in a suit or matter, upon suggestion that such court 
is proceeding or about to proceed beyond its jurisdiction 
or in an illegal manner. (9) In Scots law, a technical 
clause in a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from sell- 
ing the estate, contracting debt, altering the order of suc- 
cession, etc.=Syn, 1. Interdiction, inhibition, embargo. 
See rohibit. 4 ; 
Prohibitionism (pr6-hi-bish’on-izm), n. [< pro- 
hibition + -ism.] The doctrine and methods of 
the Prohibitionists. 
In Macmillan’s for March Goldwin Smith has a timely 
paper on “‘Prohibitionismin Canada and the United States.” 
Literary World, XX. 116. 
prohibitionist (prd-hi-bish’on-ist), n. and a. 
[ς prohibition + -ist.] I, n. One who is in fa- 
vor of prohibition, especially the prohibition 
by law of the manufacture and sale of aleohol- 
ie drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental 
uses; specifically [cap.], in U.S. politics, amem- 
ber of the Prohibition party. 
ΤΙ. a. Favoring such prohibition. 


ytermed indivisible rights. 


project 


If the growing prohibitionist party should ever get its 
way in Victoria, the strange spectacle will be presented of 
one of the chief wine-producing countries being under the 
control of an electorate which is opposed to the manufac- 
ture and sale of wine. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 1, 

prohibitive (pr6-hib’i-tiv),a. [= F. prohibitif 

= Sp. Pg. prohibitive =It. proibitivo; as prohibit 
+ -we.] Same as prohibitory. 

The prohibitiwe Commandement of stealing is of greater 
force, and more bindeth. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 23. 


The cab-rates are prohibitive—more than half the peo- 
ple who in England would use cabs must in America use 
the horse-cars. M. Arnold, Civilization in the U. Β., iv. 

prohibitively (pr6-hib’i-tiv-li), adv. In a pro- 
hibitive manner; with prohibition; so as to pro- 
hibit: as, prices were prohibitively high. 

I waved my hand prohibitively. 

Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, xxviii. 
prohibitor (pro-hib’i-tor), m. [= OF. prohibeur’ 
= Pg. prohibidor = It. proibitore, < LL. prohibi- 
tor, a withholder, ς L. prohibere, prohibit: see 
prohibit.) One who prohibits or interdicts. 

A sharp and severe prohibitor. 

Hooker, Works (ed. Appleton, 1877), IL. 43. 

prohibitory (pro-hib’i-td-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. pro- 

hibitorio,< L. prohibitorius, restraining, prohib- 

iting, ς prohibere, pp. prohibitus, prohibit: see 

prohibit.| Serving to prohibit, forbid, or in- 

terdict; implying prohibition: as, prohibitory 
duties on imports. 

A prohibition will lie on this statute, notwithstanding 


the penalty annexed, because it has words prohibitory as 
well as a penalty annexed. Aylife, Parergon. 


Itis of the nature and essence of law to have penal sanc- 
tions. Without them, all laws are vain, especially pro- 
hibitory laws. 

Warburton, Julian’s Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, ii. 4. 


In 1777, North repealed the customs duties on imported 
materials for the making of glass, and laid duties profess- 
edly prohibitory upon the importation of wrought or manu- 
factured glass. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 308. 

proin, proiner. Obsolete or dialectal forms of 
prune2, pruner. 
pro indiviso (pro in-di-vi’s6). [L.: pro, for, 
in manner of; indiviso, abl. sing. neut. of in- 
divisus, not divided or cleft, < in- priv. + di- 
visus, pp. of dividere, separate, divide: see di- 
vide.| In law, a term applied to rights held by 
two or more persons undivided, and otherwise 
project (pro-jekt’), συ. [< OF. projecter, projeter, 
F. projeter = Sp. proyectar = Pg. projectar, pro- 
ject, ς LL. projectare, thrust forth, L. reproach, 
accuse, freq. of L. projicere, proicere, pp. pro- 
Jjectus, throw before, thrust out, < pro, forth, 
before, + jacere, throw, cast: see jett. Cf. ab- 
ject, deject, eject, inject, object, ete.] I. trans. 1. 
To throw out or forth; cast or shoot forward. 
Before his feet her selfe she did project. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. 45. 
The ascending villas on my side 


Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 376. 


A ball once projected will fly on to all eternity with un- 
diminished velocity, unless something checks. 
Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 
2. To cast forward in the mind; scheme; con- 
trive; devise; plan. 
This end I never did project, 
To hang upon a tree, 
Macpherson’s Rant (Child’s Ballads, VI. 266). 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
Milton, Ῥ. L., ii. 329. 


A world which has Alla for its contriver is much more 
wisely formed than that which has been Ma- 


rojected b 
homet. ' oldsmith, sem. 
3. In geom.: (a) To throw forward in rays or 
straight lines, especially from a center; draw 
such rays through every point of. 

To project from a fixed point, 8 (the centre of projection), 
a figure ABCD . . . abed, . . . composed of points and 
straight lines, is to construct the straight lines or project- 
ing rays SA, 8B, SC, SD, . . . and the projecting planes 
Sa, 8b, 8e,8d. ... We thus obtain a new figure composed 
of straight lines and planes which all pass through 8, 
Cremona, Projective Geometry, § 2. 
(b) To throw forward (lines) from a center 
through every point of the figure said to be 
projected, and then cut these with a surface 
upon which the figure is said to be projected. 
(c) To delineate according to any system of 
correspondence between the points of a figure 
and the points of the surface on which the de- 
lineation is made.—4, Το throw, as it were, 
from the mind into the objective world; give 
an objective or real seeming to (something 
subjective). 
Thoughts became things, and ideas were projected from 
her vivid fancy upon the empty air around her. 
J. 4.5 , Italy and Greece, p. 58. 


5. To set forth; set out. [Rare.] 


project 


I cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear, but do confess I have 
Been laden with . . . frailties. 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 121. 


II. intrans. 1. To shoot forward; extend be- 
yond something else; jut; be prominent: as, 
a cornice or a promontory projects. The rays 
thrown forward in geometrical projection are 
said to project in this sense. 


The craggy Rock projects above the sky. 
Prior, Solomon, i. 
As the boughs all temptingly project. 
Burns, Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle. 


2t. To form a scheme or project. Fuller.—8t. 
In alchemy, to make projection—that is, to 
throw philosopher’s stone into a crucible of 
melted metal, and thus convert the latter into 
silver, gold, or the philosopher’s stone. 
My only care is 
Where to get stuff enough now to ject on. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


% =Syn. 1. To protrude, bulge (out), stand out. 

project (proj’ekt), α. [ς OF. project, projet, F. 
projet = Sp. proyecto = Pg. projecto = It. pro- 
σείίο, a project, purpose, ς L. projectum, a pro- 
jection, jutty, something thrust out, neut. of 
projectus, pp. of projicere, proicere, throw forth, 
thrust out: see project, v.] That which is pro- 
jected or devised; a plan; ascheme; adesign: 
as, projects of happiness. 


Amo. What say you to a masque? 
Hed. Nothing better, if the project were new and rare. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


Here this mad fickle Crew were upon new Projects again. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 507. 


T have a project of publishing in the spring a pamphlet, 
which I think of calling “‘Common-Sense for 1810.” 
Sydney Smith, To Lord Holland. 


=§ Scheme, Design, etc. See plan. 

projectile (pro-jek’til), a. and η. [< F. projec- 
tile = Sp. proyectil = Pg. projectil = It. projet- 
tile; as project + -ἴἷο.] 1. α. 1. Tmpelling, 
throwing, driving, or shooting forward: as, a 
projectile force. 


The planets are constantly acted upon by two different 
forces, viz. gravity or attraction, and the projectile force. 
G. Cheyne, On Regimen, v. 


2. Caused by impulse; impelled or driven for- 
ward. 


Good blood, and a due projectile motion or circulation, 
are necessary to convert the aliment into laudible animal 
juices. Arbuthnot, Aliments, p. 35. 


3. In zo6l., capable of being thrust forward or 

protruded, as the jaws of a fish; protrusile. 
II. n. 1. A body projected, or impelled forward 

by force, particularly through the air. Thus, a 


stone thrown from the hand or asling, an arrow shot from 
a bow, and a ball discharged from a cannon are projec- 
tiles. The path of a projectile, or its trajectory (neglecting 
the effect of air-resistance), is a parabola, 


The motion of a projectile— that is to say, of a body 
thrown in any direction and falling under the influence of 
gravity —was investigated by Galileo. 

W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, ΤΙ. 13. 


2. Specifically, a missile intended tobe pro- 
jected from a cannon by the explosive force of 
powder or some similar agent. Projectiles 
used in smooth-bore guns are usually spherical, though 
sometimes oblong, as is the case in the Manby, Parrott, 
and Lyle life-saving projectiles. Projectiles for rifled 
guns are oblong, the cylindroconoidal form being gener- 
ally adopted. It is essential for the range and accuracy 
of such a projectile that it should pass through the air in 
the direction of its longer axis, and the only certain method 
of cffecting this is to give it a rapid rotary motion about 
this axis. To this end the projectile must beso prepared 
that it will engage and follow grooves in the bore of 
the gun. This is done in several ways: (a) By the flange 
system, in which the projectile is provided with flanges, 
studs, or buttons made of a soft metal, as copper, zinc, or 
brass, which fit into the grooves of the bore. (6) By the 
expansive method, often called the American system, in 
which the projectile is fitted with an expanding device 
made of softer material, such as brass, copper, or papier- 
maché, which is wedged into the grooves by the explosive 
force of the charge. This system requires more and shal- 
lower grooves than the flange system. Both the preced- 
ing methods are applicable to muzzle-loaders. ΄ (6) By the 
compressive system, in which the proj ectile is surrounded 
by a soft metal band or jacket, the diameter of which is 
greater than that of the bore without the grooves, the 
projectile being forced into and through the rifled part 
of ths bore by the explosive force of the charge. The 
lands in the bore cut grooves in the encircling bands, 
which center and give rotation to the projectile. The ri- 
fling is polygroove and shallow, sometimes narrowing 
toward the muzzle. This system eine yi in ace ee 
ing guns.— Armor-piercing proje 6, a projectile 
adepted, by its se and by special methods of harden- 
ing its point, to plorop modern armor-plate. A great ad- 
vance in power of penetration has been secured by placing 
upon the point of the shell a soft metal cap which protects 
it from being broken by the hardened surface of the plate. 
— Amplitude of the range of a projectile.—See 
amplitude.— Deviation of a projectile.—See devia- 
tion.— Horizontal range of a projectile. See hori- 
zontal.— Subcaliber. projectile, a projectile made of 
less diameter than that of the bore of the piece from 
which it is fired, but having a cup or disk large enough to 
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fill the bore, allowing the ordinary windage; or it may have 
a cup or disk capable of being forced out to fill the bore 
when the gun is discharged. A high initial velocity is ob- 
tainable in subcaliber projectiles, for while their weight 
and hence inertia are much less than those of the full- 
sized shot, the area acted upon by the expanding gases is 
the same.— Theory of projectiles, that branch of me- 
chanics which treats of the motion of bodies thrown or 
driven by an impelling force from the surface of the earth, 
and affected by gravity and the resistance of the air, as the 
motion of a cannon- or rifle-ball, or of a jet of water, etc. 


projecting (pro-jek’ting), p.a. Inventive; en- 
terprising. are. 

projectingly (pro-jek’ting-li), adv. Inthe man- 
ner of something that juts out or projects. 

A... hat... projectingly and out of all proportion 

cocked before. Annals of Phil. and Penn., I. 381. 

projection (pro-jek’shon), n. [< F.. projection 
= Sp. proyeccion= Pg. projecedo = It. projezione, 
<L. projectio(n-), a throwing forward, a stretch- 
ing out,< projicere, proicere, pp. projectus, throw 
forth: see project.| 1. The act of projecting, 
throwing, or shooting forward: as, the projec- 
tion of a shadow upon a bright surface; hence, 
the act or process of throwing, as it were, some- 
thing that is subjective into the objective world; 
the act of giving objective or seeming reality to 
what is subjective: as, the projection of a sen- 
sation of color into space as the quality of an 
object (a colored thing).—2. That image or 
figure which results from the act of projecting 
an idea or a sensation. 


Soon or late to all our dwellings come the spectres of the 
mind 
Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the darkness 


undefined ; 
Round us throng the grim projections of the heart and of 
the brain. hittier, Garrison of Cape Ann. 


3. That which projects; a part projecting or 
jutting out, as of a building extending beyond 
the surface of the wall; a prominence. 
The main peculiarity in the outside [of the amphithea- 
ter at Pola] is to be found in four tower-like projections. 
EE. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 117. 
4. The act of projecting, or scheming or plan- 
ning: as, he undertook the projection of a new 
enterprise. 
Which, of a weak and niggardly projection, 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth. hak., Hen. V., ii. 4, 46. 
5. (a) In geom., the act or result of construct- 
ing rays or right lines through every point of 
a figure, according to certain rules. These rays 
are called projecting rays. In central projection, often called 
projection simply, the projecting rays all pass through one 
point called the center of projection. In this way a point 
is projected into a ray, a straight line into a plane, In 
axial projection, a plane, called a projecting plane, is passed 
through every point of the figure, all these planes con- 
taining one line called the aais of ¢"jection.” (b) The 
act or result of constructing rays through ev- 
ery point of a figure, all passing through one 
point, and cutting these rays by a plane or 
other surface, so as to form a section on that 
surface which corresponds point for point with 
the original figure. dc) In chartography, the act 
or result of constructing a figure upon a plane 
or other surface, which corresponds point by 
point with a sphere, spheroid, or other figure; 
a map-projection (which see, below).—6. The 
mental operation in consequence of which ob- 
jects of the imagination or retinal impressions 
appear to be seen external to us. 
What we call the field of view is naught else than the 
external projection into space of retinal states, 
Le Conte, Sight, p. 71. 
7. In alchemy, the act of throwing anything 
into a crucible or other vessel, especially the 
throwing of a portion of philosopher’s stone 
upon a metal in fusion with the result of trans- 
muting it; hence, the act or result of transmu- 
tation of metals; humorously, the crisis of any 
process, especially of a culinary process. 
The red ferment 


Has done his office; three hours hence prepare you 
To see projection. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


At the same time a ring was shewed to the King, pre- 
tended to be a projection of mercury. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 1, 1667, 


It is indeed the great business of her life to watch the 
skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with the due degree 
of heat, and to snatch it off at the moment of projection. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 51. 


Had he not had projection, think you? Saw you no in- 
gots in the crucibles? Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 


Center of projection. See def. 5 (2).—Central pro- 
jection, See central and def. 5 (a).— Cylindrical projec- 
tion. See map-projection.—Gauche projection. See 
gauche.—Geometric projection, a parallel perspective 
projection equally inclined to the three principal axes of 
the body to be represented, as a machine.— Homolo- 
scrapie, horizontal, imagin isometric, loxo- 

mic projection. See the ectives.— Globular 
projection, See map-projection.—Map-projection, a 


| | 


projection 


system of continuous correspondence between the points 
of a spherical or spheroidal surface and those of a plane, 
this correspondence determining what points on a map 
represent given points on the earth, and conversely. Of 
the systems in use, only a small number are eh toh: 
representations (or rather perversions of such represen- 
tations), so that the word projection must here be under- 
stood in a peculiar technical sense, not. implying any sim- 
ple geometrical relation between the sphere and the plane. 
The theory of projections is in itself one of the most scien- 
tific branches of applied mathematics; it may, indeed, be 
said to be simply the theory of functions viewed under 
the strong perspective of a practical standpoint. But only 
certain parts of the subject, such as the theoryof ortho- 
morphic projections, have as yet taken scientific shape. 
No satisfactory classification of map-projections is known ; 
but orthomorphic, equivalent, zenithal (including the per- 
ερ τον meridional, and conical projections are some of 
the main kinds. The following are the more important: 
Airy’s map-projection. See map-projection by balance of 
errors.—Albers's map-projection, an equivalent map-projec- 
tion in which the entire sphere appears as the space 
bounded by two lines and by two arcs of circles having 
their center at the intersections of these lines, these two 
arcs Ὃ ο the infinitesimal parallels about the 
poles. The other parallels are concentric arcs having the 
same boundaries, and the meridians are straight lines 
radiating from the center. This map-projection was in- 
vented by H. Ο. Albers in 1805, and has been used for 
the map of Europe by Reichard.— A pianus’s map-projec- 
tion, a discontinuous map-projection in which the equator 
is represented by a limited straight line, and one of the 
meridians by a circle whose center bisects that line, while 
its circumference bisects each half formed by the first bi- 
section; then, the semi-meridians toward the center are 
represented by arcs of circles cutting the equator orthog- 
onally at equidistances, and bisecting the first circle at the 
points most distant from the equator; but the semi-me- 
ridians more distant from the center are represented by 
semicircles of the same radius as the full circle, and cut- 
ting the equator orthogonally at the same distances as the 
inner meridians ; and the parallels are represented by equi- 
distant straight lines parallel to the equator. This map- 
projection was much used in the sixteenth century, having 
been introduced by Peter Bennewitz or Apianus in 1524,— 
Arago’s map-projection, a map-projection in which one of 
the meridians is a circle, and the parallels are parallel 
straight lines dividing the circumference of this circle into 
equal arcs, while the other meridians are ellipses dividing 
the parallels into equal parts. This projection was invent- 
ed by the French astronomer Arago in 1834.— Arrowsmith’s 
map-projection. See globular map-projection (b).— Babi- 
nets map-projection. See graphic map-projection. 
— Bennewilz’s map-projection. Same as A pianus’s map-pro- 
jection.— Bonne’s map-projection, an equivalent map-pro- 
jection in which all the parallels are represented by con- 
centric and equidistant ares of circles, and the central 
meridian by a straight line, the central parallel being cut 
orthogonal ή all 
meridians. The en- 
tire spheroid ap- 
pears in a kidney 
shape. This map- 
projection was. in- 
vented by Ptolemy, 
and described in 
his geography, al- 
though his rules for 
drawing it did not 
contemplate a de- 
gree of precision 
which the geo- 
graphical know- 
ledge of his time 
would not warrant. It was extensively used during the 
sixteenth century. It bears the name of the French 
geodesist Bonne, who improved the theory of it. It has 
been employed in several of the government maps of Euro- 
pean countries. Also called modified Flamsteed’s map-pro- 
jection. — Boole’s map-projection. Same as Lagrange 8 map- 
projection.— Broken map-projection.. Same as discontinu- 
ous map-projection.— Cassini's map-projection, an equiva- 
lent map-projection, the development of a cylinder tangent 
to the sphere along a meridian, upon which cylinder the 
sphere has been orthogonally projected from the axis of the 
cylinder. This projection was used for Cassini de Thury’s 
great map of France, of which the publication was begun 
in 1745.— Central ivalent map-projection. Same as 
isomeric map-projection. It was proposed by J. H. Lam- 
bert.—Central map-projection. (a) Same as gnomontc map- 
projection. (b) Same as zenithal pprofeetion in w Clarke's 
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map-projection, a perspective map-projection in which the 
distance of the eye from the center of the sphere is 1.368 
times the radius. This projection was invented by the 
English geodesist Colonel A. R. Clarke.— Collignon’s map- 
projection. (a) The quadrilateral map-projection. (b) The 
central equivalent projection.— Conform map-projection. 
Same as orthomorphic map-projection.—Conical map-projec- 
tion. (a) Properly, a map-projection the development of a 
tangent or secant cone upon which the sphere is conceived 
to have been projected by lines of projection perpendicu- 
lar to its axis. (6) Any projection which may naturally be 
regarded as the development. of a projection upon a cone, 
— Cylindrical peek ph being (a) A parallelogrammatic 
or square map-projection. (6) A map-projection show- 
ing the earth in repeated: stripes, as Mercator’s, (ο) A 
perspective or central projection in which the center 
is at infinity.— Delisle’s map-projection, the secant coni- 
cal projection proposed by Mercator, and applied by J. 
N. Delisle to the great map of Russia.— Discontinuous 
map-projection, 8. map-projection which follows one law 
in one part, and another in another part. Also called 
broken map-projection, irregular map-projection.— Eng- 
lish map-projection. Same as globular map-projection (b). 

- οφ ες map-projection, a zenithal map-projection 
in which the radius of each almucantar is equal to its 
angular distance from the zenith, This map-projection, 

invented by the French mathematician Postel in the six- 

teenth century, is frequently employed for star-maps, 

etc.— Equivalent map-projection, a map-projection which 
represents all equal surfaces on the spheroid by equal 
areas on the map. Also called equal-surface Map-projec- 
tion.— Equivalent stereographic map-projection, an equiv- 
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alent map-projection in which the parallels are repre- 
sented by parallel straight lines at distances from the 
uator proportional to the tangents of half the latitudes. 
is projection was proposed in 1862 by M. de Prépetit 


-Foucaut.— Flamsteed’s map-projection. Same as sinusoid- 


al map-projection.—Foucaut’s Roan rosettony the equiva- 
lent stereographic map-projection.—Fournier’s map-pro- 
jection, (a) A meridional map-projection in which the me- 
ridians are equidistant ellipses, while the parallels are circu- 
lar arcs equally dividing the central and extreme meridians. 
(0) A map-projection in which the meridians are as in (a), 
but the parallels are straight lines as in the meridional 
orthogonal projection. These map-projections were pro- 
posed in 1646 by the French geographer l’ournier.—Gauss’s 
map-projection. Same as Lagrange’s map-projection.—Gla- 
reanus’s map-projection, a discontinuous map-projection 
differing from that of Apianus only in setting the paral- 
lels at the same distances as in the meridional ortho- 
graphic map-projection. It was invented by the Swiss 
mathematician Loriti or Glareanus, and published in 
1527.— Globular map-projection. (a) Any penser yt of a 
hemisphere with curvilinear meridians and parallels. (0) 
A meridional hemispherical map-projection in which the 


- equator is a straight line, the semimeridians are circular 


arcs dividing the equator into equal parts, and the paral- 
1615 are circular arcs dividing the extreme and central me- 
ridians into equal parts. This projection, invented in 1660 
by the Italian Nicolosi, has been extensively employed 
ever since. (ο) La Hire’s map-projection.— Gnomonic ma 

projection. (a) A perspective map-projection from the 
center of the sphere. All great circles are represented by 
straight lines. Hence, by extension —(b) Any map-pro- 
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jection representing all great circles by straight lines. 
Such a projection can contain but one half of the sphere on 
aninfinite plane. This system is probably ancient.— Hard- 
ing’s map-projection. Same as Lagrange’s map-projection. 
— Herschel’s map-projection. Same as Lagrange’s map- 
ojection.— Homalographic (or homolographic) map-pro- 
eciton, an equivalent map-projection in which the meridi- 
ans are ellipses meeting at the poles, and the parallels and 
equator are parallel straight lines: invented by the Ger- 
man mathematician Mollweide in 1805. It has been con- 
Biderably used.—Intermediary map-projection, a zenithal 
map-projection in which, z being the zenith distance of an 
almucantar, 7 its radius on the map, and n a constant, 


Yr = n tan 2/n. 


This projection was invented by A. Germain.— Irregu- 
lar map projection. Same as discontinuous map projec- 
tion.—Isocylindric map-projection an equivalent map-pro- 
jection the development of a cylinder upon which the 
sphere has been orthogonally projected. It was invent- 
ed by the German mathematical guilosopner J. H. Lam- 
bert.— Isomeric map-projection, the zenithal equivalent 
map-projection, invented by J. H. Lambert, and the 
best of the equivalent projections.— Jsospherical map- 
projection. Same as isomeric map projection.—Jaeger’s 
map-projection, a discontinuous projection in the shape 
of an eight-pointed star. It was proposed by Jaeger 
in 1865, and was modified by Petermann.—James’s map- 
ἑωδος a perspective map-projection in which the cen- 

er of projection is distant from that of the sphere by 1.5 
times the radius. It wasinvented by the English geodesist 
Sir Henry James.— Lagrange’s map-projection, an ortho- 
morphic map-projection in which the sphere is shown a 
finite number of times on a finite number of sheets, but in 
which all the north poles (or zeniths) coincide, as well as 
all the south poles (or nadirs). The projection was in- 
vented by J. H. Lambert, and has. been called by many 
names. It has been used in a government map of Russia. 
—La Hire’s map projection, a perspective projection hay- 
ing the center of projection at a distance from the center of 
the sphere equal to 1.707 times the radius. This projec- 
tion, όρονὴ by the French geodesist La Hire in 1701, has 
been frequently used.—Littrow’s map-projection, an ortho- 
morphic projection in which the meridians are hyperbolas 
and the parallels ellipses, all these conics being confocal. 
This projection has two north and two south poles, all four 
coincident at infinity, and shows the sphere twice on two 
sheets, which are merely perversions of each other. It 
has many remarkable properties. It was invented by the 
Bohemian astronomer Littrow in 1833.—Lorgna’s map-pro- 
jection. Same as isomeric ων ο ο σως 
by balance of errors, that zenithal projection which makes 
the ‘‘misrepresentation” a minimum, as determined by 
least squares. If 7 is the radius of an almucantar on the 
chart, z its zenith distance, and Z that of the limit of the 
chart, which cannot exceed 126° 24’ 53”, then 


r = cot 4z log sec iz + tan 42 cot?4Z log sec 17, 


Map-projection by development, a projection upon a devel- 
opable surface which is then developed into a plane.—Mer- 
cators map ection, an orthomorphic map-projection in 
which the wholesphere is shown in equal repeating stripes. 
The point at infinity represents the whole sphere, and the 
zenith and nadir do not elsewhere appear. As ordinarily 
uced, the poles are taken as these points, when the merid- 
ians appear as equidistant parallel lines, and the parallels 
as parallel lines cutting them at distances from the equator 
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ren rtional to log tan} latitude. Thishastheadvantage noterous ma oe an equivalent projection which 
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at the points of the compass preserve the same direc- 
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Mercator’s Projection. 





tions allover the map. This projection, invented by the 
Flemish cosmographer Mercator in 1550, is the most use- 
ful of all.—Meridional map-projection, a map-projection 
which seems to be projected upon the plane of a meridian, 
showing the poles at the extremities of a central meridian. 
—Modijied Flamsteed’s map-projection. Same as Bonne’s 
map-projection.—Mollweide’s map projection. Same as ho- 
ographic map-projection.— Murdoch's map-projection, 
one of three conical map-projectionsin which the part of the 
cone of which the map is areduced development is equal 
to the spherical zone represented. These were invented 
by Patrick Murdoch in 1758,—Orthographic map-projection, 
a perspective map-projection from an infinitely distant 
center.—Orthomorphice map-projection, a map-projection 
which preserves all angles —that is, the shapes of all in- 
finitesimal portions of the sphere. When one such map- 
projection has been obtained, say the eral stereographic, 
which is the simplest, all others may be derived from this 
by a transformation of the plane. Let7v and ϐ be the polar 
codrdinates of any point on the polar stereographic pro- 
jection, let ¢ denote the imaginary whose square is —1, 
and let F denote any function having a differential co- 
efficient. If, then, F (rcosé+rsin¢@.7) be put into the 
form x + yi, x and y will be the rectangular coérdinates 
of the corresponding point on another orthomorphic pro- 
jection. Also called conform map-projection.— Parallelo- 
grammatic map-projection, a map projection in which the 
parallels are represented by equidistant straight lines, and 
the meridians by equidistant straight lines perpendicular 
to the parallels. Thisisan ancient projection. Also called 
rectangular map-projection.—Parent’s map-projection, one 
of two perspec μούσα In Parent’s first 
map-projection the center of projection is distant from 
the center of the sphere 1.595 times the radius. In his 
second this distance is 1.732.— Perspective map-projection, 
a true projection of the sphere by straight lines from a 
center of projection intersecting the plane of the map. 
—Petermann’s map-projection, a discontinuous map pro- 
jection showing the sphere in the form of an eight- 
pointed star. It is used to decorate the title-page of 
Stieler’s atlas.—Polar map-projection, a πρ ευ) ection 
showing one of the poles in the center.—Polyconic sep 
projection, a map-projection in which the surface of t 
earth is cut into an infinite number of zones parallel to 
the equator; a central meridian is then developed into a 
straight line, and then each zone is developed separately. 
This projection, invented by Hassler, superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey, is used in all government 
maps of the United States.— Quadrilateral map-projection, 
a broken equivalent projection in which one meridian has 
the form of a square, of which another meridian and the 
equator are the diagonals. It was invented by Colli- 
gnon.— Quincuncial map-projection, an orthomorphic pro- 
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jection of the earth into repeating squares, invented by C. 
5. Peirce in 1876.— Rectanguiar map-projection. Same as 
parallelogrammatic map-projection.—Ruysch’s map-projec- 
tion, a conical projection in which the cone cuts the equator 
and has its vertex at one pole, and the sphere is prlectad 
upon the cone by lines perpendicular to the axis. It wasin- 
vented by Ruysch in 1508.— Sanson’s map-projection. Same 
as sinusoidal map-projection.— Schmidt's map-projection, a 
meridional map-projection in which the meridians are rep- 
resented by ellipses cut at equal distances by the parallels. 
It was proposed by the physicist G. G. Schmidt in 1801.— 
Sinusoidal map-projection, an equivalent map projection 


in which the parallels are equidistant straight lines to y 
which the central meridian is perpendicular. This pro- projector (pro-jek’tor), Nn. 


jection (so called from the form of the meridians) was first 
used by the French chartographer Sanson in 1650.— Square 
map-projection, the projection of a map which the succes- 
sive meridians and paralleis cut up into squares,— Ste- 


projectivity (pr6-jek-tiv’i-ti), n. 


projectmentt (prd-jekt’ ment), ». 


represents t ole earth on the sector of a circle, the 
pole being at the center and the parallels concentric cir- 
cles. It was invented by J. H. Lambert.— Stereographic 
map-projection, the simplest of all projections, representing 
the whole sphere once on one infinite plane, the parts at in- 
finity being considered asa point. All circles on the sphere 





Stereographic Projection of the World. 


are represented circles, and the angles are preserved. The 
stereographic projection of the sphere is a perspective 
projection, a point on the surface being the center of pro- 
jection ; but the stereographic map-projection of the sphe- 
roid is not a perspective projection. The stereographic 
Αρ Αη was known to the ancients, and has always 

een employed for special purposes. — Teator'’s map-projec- 
tion, a modification of the isocylindrical map, by J. ο, 
von Textor, 1808.—T'ransverse map-projection, a meridional 
map-projection.—Trapeziform map-projection, a map-pro- 
jection in which thespace between two meridians and two 
parallels is represented by a trapezoid, the sides of which 
are divided proportionally to determine other straight 
lines representing meridians and parallels.— Werner's map- 
projection, that equivalent map-projection which has the 
parallels concentric and equidistant arcs of circles, with 
the north poleatthe center. The whole sphere has a heart 
shape. This was invented by Johann Werner, 1514.— Zen- 
ithal map-projection,amap- projection whichissymmetrical 
about a central point, the almucantars being represented 
by concentric circles.— Nercator’s projection. See 
Mercator’s chart (ander chart) and Mercator’s map-projec- 
tion (above).—Natural projection, a perspective delin- 
eation of a surface on a given plane. Stormonth.—Ob- 
lique projection, a cylindrical projection upon a plane 
not at right angles to the sides of the cylinder.— Orthog- 
onal projection, a projection by means of rays all per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection.— Orthographic 
ορ See under map-projection, above.— Paral- 
el projection, a perspective projection in which the 
center is at infinity.— Plane of projection. Same as 
werwpectine plane (which see, under perspective).— Pow- 

er of projection, in alchemy, a powder added to 
base metals in a molten state, and supposed to have 
the power of transmuting them into gold or silver.— 
Stereoscopic projection, a double perspective projec- 
tion adapted to be viewed one part by one eye, the other 


PY the other. 
projective (prd-jek’tiv), a. 


[< poets + -ive.] 
1, Produced by projection.—2. In geom., re- 
lating to incidences and coincidences; not met- 
rical: as, a projective theorem or property.—8. 
Capable, as two plane figures, of being derived 
from one another by a 
number of projections 
and sections. Thus, let 
the plane pencil OABCD be 
cut by the line AD in the 
points A, B, C, D, and from 
the center P let these points 
be projected into the rays 
AE, BF, CG, DH, andletthese 
be cut. by the line EH in 
a points of G, H. λος A BC D 

the range of points H i ; 

is projective with the plane Peery a Maine 


pencil OABCD.— Projective geometry. See geometry. 
[< projective 

~ity.| The character of being projective, as 
two plane figures. 





[< project. 
+ -ment.|> Projection; design; contrivance. 


[Rare. } 


She never doubted but that men that were never so dis- 
honest in their projectments of each other’s confusion 
might agree in their allegiance to her. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


[< NL. *projector, < 
L. projicere, proicere, pp. projectus, project: see 
project.) 1. One who forms projects; one who 


forms a scheme or design; a schemer. 


projector 


Fitz. But what.is a projector? 
I would conceive. 
Eng. Why, one, sir, that projects 
Ways to enrich men, or to make them great 
By suits, by marriages, by undertakings. 
Β. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 3. 
Well, Sir, how fadges the new Design? have you not the 
Luck of all your Brother Projectors, to deceive only your- 
self at last? Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 1. 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who was one of the projectors of 
the Bank of England. N. and Q., 7th ser., IT. 102. 
2. That which projects; specifically, a para- 
bolic mirror, or a lens or combination of lenses, 
used for projecting a beam of light. The source 


of light is usually arranged in relation to the projector so 
that the beam is composed of rays nearly parallel. 


The search-light projector, which is hung in a cage over 
the ship’s bow. Engineer, LXVI. 313. 


On May 4th there were placed in position two electric 
projectors, which from the Eiffel Tower will throw their 
powerful rays of light over Paris. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXIV. 540. 
3. A camera for throwing an image on a screen 
by means of electric, magnesium, oxyhydrogen, 
or other suitable light.—4. The square of the 
area of a plane triangle divided by the contin- 
ued product of the sides. 
projectrix (pr6-jek’triks), n. A curve derived 
from another curve by composition of projec- 
tions. 


projecture (pr6-jek’tur), ». [< F. projecture = 
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labi, fall forward: see prolapse, v.] Prolapse. 


x (Rare. 
prolapsus (pr6-lap’sus), ”.; pl. prolapsus. [LL.: 


see prolapse, π.] In pathol., prolapse. 

prolatet (pro-lat’), ο. t. [ς L. prolatus, pp. of 
proferre, bring forward, earry out or forth, pro- 
duce: see proffer.] To utter, especially in a 
drawling manner; lengthen in pronunciation 
or sound. 


The pressures of war have somewhat cowed their spirits, 
as may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whining querulous tone, as if still com- 
plaining and crest-fallen. Howell, 


For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every note 
was prolated into one uniform mode of intonation. 
W. Mason, Eng. Church Musick, p. 261. (Latham.) 
prolate (pro’lat), a. [< L. prolatus, brought for- 
ward, pp. of proferre, bring forward, produce: 
see prolate, υ.] Lengthened along one direc- 
tion. A prolate spheroid is produced by the 
revolution of a semi-ellipse about its larger di- 
ameter. See oblate.—Prolate cycloid. See cycloid,1. 
prolateness (pro’lat-nes),. The condition or 
character of being prolate. 
prolationt (pro-la’shon),». [« ME. prolacioun, 
< OF. (and F.) prolation = Sp. prolacién = Pg. 
prolagdo = It. prolazione, ς L. prolatio(n-), a 
bringing forward or putting forth, ς prolatus, 
pp. of proferre, bring out or forth: see prolate. | 


1. Bringing forth; utterance; pronunciation. 


S is a most easy and gentle letter, and softly hisseth 
against the teeth in the prolation. 
B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, i. 4. 


2. Delivery; measure; tune. 

With rethorice com forth musice, a damoisel of oure 
hous, that syngeth now lyghter moedes or prolaciouns [var. 
probasyons}, now hevyer. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 1. 
3. The act of deferring; delay.—4. In medi- 
eval music, a method of subdividing the semi- 
breve into minims—that is, rhythmical subdi- 
vision. Two varieties were recognized —the greater or 


perfect, which was triple, and the less or imperfect, which 
was duple. 


prolectationt, x. [< OF. prolectation = Sp. pro- 
lectacioén = It. prolettazione, ς L. as if *prolecta- 
tio(n-), < prolectare, allure, entice, freq. of pro- 
licere, allure, entice, < pro, forth, + lacere, 
allure: see allect.] Enticement; allurement. 
Minsheu. 

proleg (pro’leg), κ. [« L. pro, for, + E. leg.] 
In entom., a false leg; a proped; one of the ab- 
dominal limbs or ambulatory processes of the 


Sp. proyectura = Pg. projectura = It. projettura, 
< L. projectura, something jutting out, ς proji- 
cere, proicere, pp. projectus, thrust forth or for- 
ward: see project.) A jutting or standing out 
beyond the line or surface of something else; 
projection. 
projet (pro-zha’),n. [F.: see project.) Scheme; 
plan; design; specifically, in international law, 
the draft of a proposed treaty or convention. 
proke (prok), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. proked, ppr. 
proking. [ς W. procio, poke, thrust, stab. Cf. 
prog and prowl.| To poke; stir; goad; urge. 
[Now only prov. Eng. ] 
The queene ever at his elbowe to pricke and proke him 
forward. Holland, tr. of Ammianus (1609). (NVares.) 
prokecyet, ». A Middle English form of prozy. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 414. 
prokeimenon (pro-ki’me-non),”. [ς Gr. προκεί- 
µενον, neut. ppr. of πρόκειµαι, be placed before, 
«πρό, before, + κεῖμαι, lie, be placed.] In the 
Gr. Ch., a short anthem preceding the epistle, 
consisting of two verses, generally from the 
salms. There is also a prokeimenon at Sun- 
ay lauds and at vespers. 
proker (pro’kér), π. That which prokes or 
pokes; particularly, a poker. [Prov. Eng.] 
Before the antique Hall’s turf fire 
Was stretch’d the Porter, Con Maguire, 
ΝΤ. at stout Usquebaugh’s command, 


Snor’d with his proker in his hand. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 46. (Davies.) a 


The prokers are not half so hot, or so long, Larva of Milkweed Butterfly (Aosta plextppus). 
By an inch or two, either in handle or prong. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, ΤΙ. 227. 
prokeratourt, η. A Middle English form of 
procurator. Prompt. Parv., p. 414. 
proketowret, ». A Middle English form of proc- 
tor. Prompt. Parv., p. 414. prolegate (pro-leg’at),. [«<L. prolegatus, the 
proking-spitt (pro’king-spit),. Aswordused substitute of a legate or lieutenant-governor, 
for thrusting or poking; a rapier; a weapon. { pro, for, + legatus, legate: see legate.] A 
[Humorous. ] yea legate. 
Piping hote, puffes toward the pointed plaine prolegomenary (pro-le-gom’e-na-ri), a. [< pro- 
With a broad Scot, or proking-spit of Spaine. _ legomenon + -ατη.] Having the character of 
Bp. Hail, Satires, IV. iv. 57. prolegomena; preliminary ; introductory; con- 
prokket, v. t. and i. [ME.; cf. Dan. prakke taining prefixed explanations. Imp. Dict. 
= Sw. pracka, go a-begging, = G. prachen, prolegomenon (pro-le-gom’e-non), n.; pl. pro- 
prachern, beg; perhaps < L. procare, procari, legomena (-ni). [NL., ς Gr. προλεγόµενον, neut. 
ask. Cf. proke, prog.| To beg. of προλεγόµενος, ppr. pass. of προλέγειν, say 
Prokkyn or styfly askyn, procor, procito. before, foretell, « πρό, before, + λέγειν, tell, 
Prompt. Parv., p. 414. speak: see legend, Logos.| A preliminary ob- 
prolabial (pré-la’bi-al),a. [<prolabium +-al.] servation: chiefly used in the plural, and ap- 
Of or relating to the prolabia. Lancet, No. plied to an introductory discourse prefixed to 
3465, p. 182. a book or treatise. 
prolabium (pro-la’bi-um),.; pl. prolabia (-Ἁ). “Tis a pithy prolegomenon,” quoth I—and so read on. 
[NL., < L. pro, before, + labium, lip: see labi- Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 35. 
um.} One of the oral margins of the lips, form- The mention of the Venetian scholia leads us at once to 
. the red exposed part. the Homeric controversy ; for the immortal Prolegomena 
1 κ Ἡ } ών of Wolf appeared a few years after Villoison’s publication. 
prolapse (pro-laps’), v. 7.; pres and pp. pro- 


Encyc. Brit., XII. 115. 
_lapsed, ppr. prolapsing. [< L. prolapsus, pp. of prolegomenous νέας dé fe ore 
prolabi, fall or slide forward, < pro, before, + 9G 


labi, fall: see lapse.] To fall down or out: AG OM An F< Okie bs αν Reelinainany ys: SANEO- 


; : ductory; prefatory. 
chiefly a medical term. See prolapse, n. wae 
prolapse (pro-laps’), n. [4 Τε prolapsus, a fall abt tia πα ar elena: tenn Fones viii. 1 
i rolabi, pp. prolapsus, fallor slide forward: H ; 4 Praha 
ps oh Wide . ο a) P Tr Goth οἳ., a falling down of 2. pet to making long exordiums or prefatory 
some part of the body, a Sho,ayeRns ος λα να σα. ite curt, pithy speaker misses the point entirel 
Ble hg aa αν et be ap) . ‘D- a wordy, prolegomenous babbler will often add three rd 
ae μή ) % μ 


εν, 4 offences in the process of excusing one. 
sio(n-), a slipping or falling forward, « pro- R. L, Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque, iv. 





tinct from the true thoracic legs. The ten 


] poste- 
rior legs of a caterpillar of ordinary form are 


prolegs. 
nate prolegs. See coronate. 


larve of insects, usually fleshy and always dis- proletairism (pro-le-tir’izm), n. 


Also called prop-leg. See also cut under Amara.—Coro- 


proletariat (pr6-le-ta’ri-at), πι. 


proletariate 


prolepsis (pr6-lep’sis),n. [« L. prolepsis, < Gr. 
πρόληψις, an anticipating, ς προλαμβάνειν, take 
beforehand, receive in advance, «πρό, before, 
+ λαμβάνει», λαβεῖν, take, receive.} Anticipa- 
tion. (a) In the Stoic philos., a common notion, axiom, or 
instinctive belief which is not irresistible, and which may 
be in conflict with the truth. (0) In the Epicurean philos., 
a general conception based on sense-experience. 

A certain anticipation of the gods, which he calls a pro- 
lepsis, a certain preventive, or foreconceived information 
of a thing in the mind. J. Howe, Works, I. 22. 
() In rhet.: (1) A name sometimes applied tothe use of an 
adjective (or a noun) as objective predicate (see predicate), 
as if implying an anticipation of the result of the verb’s 
action. (2) A figure consisting in anticipation of an oppo- 
nent’s objections and arguments in order to preclude his 
use of them, answer them in advance, or prepare the reader 
to receive them unfavorably. This figure is most fre- 
quently used in the exordium. Also called proca 1 
(d) An error in chronology, consisting in dating an event 
before the actual time of its occurrence; an anachronism. 

Mr. Errington, called Lord Errington in the dispatches, 
by a prolepsis we suppose. he American, VI. 87. 

proleptic. (pro-lep’tik), a. [¢ Gr. προληπτικός, 
anticipating, < πρόληψις, an anticipation: see 
prolepsis.) 1. Pertaining to prolepsis or an- 
ticipation; anticipatory; antecedent. 

Far different and far nobler was the hard simplicity and 
noble self-denial of the Baptist. It is by no idle fancy 
that the medieval painters represent him as emaciated by 
a proleptic asceticism. Farrar, Life of Christ, viii. 
Specifically —(a) In med. : (1) Anticipating the usual time: 
noting a periodical disease whose paroxysm returns at an 
earlier hour at every recurrence. (2) Prognostic. (0) In 
rhet., implying prolepsis. 

2. Axiomatic; of the nature of prolepsis. 

To lead him by induction through a series of proposi- 
tions depending upon and orderly deduced from your first 
proleptick principles. Parker, Platonic Philosophy. 

proleptical (pr6-lep’ti-kal), a. [ς proleptic + 
-al.| Same as proleptic. 

So that our knowledge here is not after singular bodies, 
or secondarily or derivatively from them ; but in order of 
nature, before them, and proleptical to them. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 732. 

proleptically (pro-lep’ti-kal-i), adv. [< prolep- 

tical + -ly2.] By prolepsis; in a proleptic man- 
ner; by way of anticipation. 

The particle has also the power of indicating prolepti- 
cally in the subordinate clause that the principal one will 
spring from it. Amer, Jour. Philol., V1. 46. 

proleptics (pro-lep’tiks), m. [Pl. of proleptic 
(see -ics).] The art or science of prognosticat- 
ing in medicine. 

proles (pro’léz),n. ([1., offspring, progeny, < 
pro, forth, forward, + al in alere, nourish 
(see aliment), or olere, grow (see adolescent). ] 
Progeny; offspring. 

proletaire (pro-le-tar’), a. and nm. [ς F. prolé- 
taire: see proletary.] Same as proletarian. 

These ancestors of Roman prelates were poor dirty pro- 
letaires, without distinction, without manners. -- 

E. Renan, Hibbert Lectures, 1880 (tr. by C. Beard), ii. 


The plant is the ideal prolétaire of the living world, the 
worker who produces. Huazley, An. and Veg. Kingdoms. 


[< proletaire 
+ -ism.] Same as proletarianism. 
proletaneous (pr6-le-ta’né-us),a. [< L. prole- 
taneus, equiv. to proletarius: see proletary.] 
Having a numerous offspring. [Rare.] 
proletarian (pro-le-ta’ri-an),a.andn. [< pro- 
letary + -απ.] I, a. Of or belonging to the 
lower classes; hence, mean; vile; vulgar. 
Low proletarian tything men. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 720. 
ΤΙ. π. A member of the poorest class of a 
community; one who is without capital or reg- 
ular employment. 
We have considered the forcible creation of a class of 


outlawed proletarians, the bloody discipline that turned 
them into wage-labourers. Marz, Capital (trans.), xxix. 


A proletarian is a person who is possessed of labour- 
force, and of nothing else. Westminster Rev., CX XVI. 221. 

Also proletaire. 

proletarianism (pr6-le-ta’ri-an-izm), n. [< pro- 
letarian + -ism.| The condition, or the politi- 
cal influence, of the lower classes of the com- 
munity. Also proletairism. 

The bourgeoisie had played a most revolutionary part 
in history. They had overturned feudalism, and now they 
had created proletarianism, which would soon swamp 
themselves. Rae, Contemp. Socialism, p. 129. 

proletarianize (pro-le-ta’ri-an-iz), ο. t.; pret. 
and pp. proletarianized, ppr. proletarianizing. 
[< proletarian + -ize.] To make proletarian; 
reduce to a state of proletarianism. 


The largesses pauperized and proletarianized the u- 
lace of the great city. Αρλ Sct. Mo., XXX ος 


Same as pro- 
letariate2. 
proletariate! (pro-le-ta’ri-at), a. 


gpl [< proletary 


Cf. proletariate2.] Of or pertaining 








proletariate 


to the proletariate; relating to the proletarians; 
proletarian. 
The very efforts of philanthropy at the improvement 
of the proletariate classes. 
The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 441. 
proletariate?, proletariat (pro-le-ta’ri-at, -at), 
n. [<F. prolétariat, the state or condition of a 
proletary, < L. proletarius, a proletary: see pro- 
letary and -ate.] Proletarians collectively; a 
body of proletarians; the class of wage-workers 
dependent for support on daily or casual em- 
ployment; the lowest and poorest class in the 
community. 
The proletariat, as the agitators delighted to call the 
standing class of operatives: meaning, by this Roman 
term for the lowest class in that republic, those who had 


only hands to work with and πο laid-up capital. 
Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, iv. § 1. 


These [socialistic] doctrines had in the west [of Europe] 
been bred among the proletariate, the large class of soci- 
ety who had no property, no stable source of income, no 
steady employment, and no sure hope for the morrow. 

Rae, Contemp. Socialism, p. 268. 
proletary (pro’le-ta-ri), α. απᾶ ». [= F. prolé- 
taire = Sp. Pg. It. proletario, ς L. proletarius, 
according to a division of the state tradition- 
ally ascribed to Servius Tullius, a citizen of 
the lowest class, without property, and regard- 
ed as useful to the state only as the parent 
of children, < proles, offspring, progeny: see 
proles.) I, a. Of or belonging to the lowest 
or poorest class of people; pertaining to those 
who are dependent on daily or casual employ- 
ment for support; proletarian. 

II, ».; pl. proletaries (-riz). A common per- 
son; one belonging to the lower orders, 

Of 15,000 proletaries slain in a battel, scarce fifteen are re- 
corded in history. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 33. 
prolicide (pro’li-sid),n. [ς L. proles, offspring, 
+ -cidium, < cedere, kill.] The crime of de- 
stroying one’s offspring, either before or after 
birth; feticide or infanticide. 
proliferate (pro-lif’e-rat), v.; pret. and pp. pro- 
liferated, ppr. proliferating. [< L. proles, off- 
spring,+ ferre = E. bear1,+ -ate2.] I, intrans. 
1. Toreproduce; grow by multiplication of ele- 
mentary parts. 

All the cells of the body possess a latent capacity which 
enables them, under various stimuli, to proliferate and 
form new tissue. Electric Rev. (Eng.), ΧΧΙΥ. 498. 
2. Specifically, in zodl., to generate or repro- 
duce by the act of proliferation; bear genera- 
tive persons or zodids, as distinguished from 
nutritive persons, as,is the usual process in the 
hydroid polyps. 

The annual stock is . . . composed of nutritive and pro- 
liferating persons, the latter again bearing the buds or 
generative persons. .. . The proliferating persons of a 
colony present various degrees of degeneration. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 95. 
II. trans. To bear; form by reproduction. 


The mesoblast is completed ventrally by the downgrowth 
on each side of the mesoblastic plates. These proliferate 
cells at their edge. ; 


ἁ A. E. Shipley, Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XIX, 246. 
proliferation (pro-lif-e-ra’shon), ». [< prolifer- 
ous + -ation.] 1. In zoél., the origination and 
development of generative zoéids, as in the for- 
mation of medusa-buds (planoblasts or hedrio- 
blasts) by a polyp. See planoblast.—2. In bot., 


same as prolification.—Entogastric proliferation. 
See entogastric. 


proliferative (pro-lif’ e-ra-tiv), a. [< proliferate 
+ ~ive.) Reproductive; budding or sprouting 
into new similar forms. 

Ulceration may be attended with proliferative vegeta- 
tions which may occlude the air-passages, 

Med. News, LITI. 507. 
proliferous (pro-lif’e-rus), a. [= F. prolifére 
= Sp. prolifero = Pg. prolifero, < L. proles, off- 
spring, progeny, + ferre = E. Foart| Bearing 
ofispring. (a) In bot., subject to or affected by prolifi- 
cation. See prolijication, 2. Also prolific, proligerous. (0) 
In zoél., proliferating; bearing generative persons; pro- 
ducing medusa-buds, as a polyp. 

The proliferous Polyps develop generative buds on their 
walls. Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), p. 237. 
Proliferous cyst, in pathol., a cyst producing highly or- 
ganized and even vascular structures. 

proliferously (pro-lif’ e-rus-li), adv. [< prolifer- 
ous + -ly2.) In a proliferous manner. 

Fronds originating proliferously from other fronds some- 
times, when mature, disconnect themselves from their 
parents. Η. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 192. 


prolific (pro-lif’ik), a. [ς F. prolifique = Sp. 

prolifico = Pg. It. prolifico,< ML. *prolificus, 

producing offspring, ς L. proles, offspring, + 

facere, make, produce: see -fic. Cf. prolify.] 

1, Producing young or fruit, especially in abun- 
358 
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dance; fruitful; fertile; productive in general: 
as, a prolific female; a prolific tree; prolific seed. 
The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish, 
Prolijic all, and harbingers of more. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 531. 
That in the capital, and in great manufacturing towns, 
marriages are less prolific than in the open country, we 
admit, and Mr. Malthus admits. 
Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 
2. Serving to give rise or origin; having the 
quality of generating: as, a controversy prolific 
of evil consequences; a prolific brain. 
With warm 
Prolific humour softening all her globe. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 280. 
The extant remains of the literary work of the period 
are so great that, if we suppose them to bear the ordinary 
proportion to the lost works of the same age, they would 
prove it to be enormously prolific. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 150. 
3. Same as proliferous (@).=Syn. 1 and 9, Produc- 
tive, etc. See ruttful. : ν 
prolificacy (pro-lif’i-ka-si), ». [ς prolific + 
-acy.| Fruitfulness; great productiveness. 
With plants like carrots, cabbages, and asparagus, which 
are not valued for their prolificacy, selection can have 
played only a subordinate part. 
Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xvi. 9. 


prolificalt (pro-lif’i-kal), a. [ς prolific + -al.] 
Same as prolific. 
Every dispute in religion grew prolifical, and in venti- 
lating one question many new ones were started. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
proliscalty (pro-lif’i-kal-i), adv. [ς prolifical 
+ -ly?.] Ina prolific manner; fruitfully; with 
great increase. Imp. Dict. 
prolificate (pro-lif’1-kat), v. ¢.; pret. and PP. 
prolificated, ppr. prolificating. [< ML. prolifi- 
catus, pp. of prolificare, beget: see prolify.] 
xlo impregnate; make prolific. Sir T. Browne. 
prolification (pro-lif-i-ka’shon), ». [= OF. 
(and F.) prolification = Pg. prolificagdo, < 
ML. prolificatio(n-), < prolificare, produce off- 
spring: see prolificate, prolify.] 1. The gener- 
ation of young animals or plants.—2. In bot., 
the development of an organ or a shoot from an 
organ which is itself normally ultimate, as a 
shoot or new flower from the midst of a flower, 
a frond from a frond, etc. Thus, a rose not unfre- 
quently gives birth to a second from its center, a pear 
bears a leafy shoot on its summit, and species of Juncus 
and Scirpus emit small sprouts from their flower-heads. 
This is often a case of morphological reversion, the axis 
whose leaves were altered to make the flower resuming 


its onward and foliating tendency. Also proliferation. 
Compare proliferous, 


Abundant nutrition will abbreviate the intervals be- 
tween the successive prolijications; so that eventually, 
while each frond is yet imperfectly formed, the rudiment 
of the next will begin to show itself. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 194. 

prolificness (pro-lif’ik-nes), n. [ς prolific + 

-ness.] The character or state of being pro- 
lifie, 

If there are classes of creatures that expend very little 
for self-support in comparison with allied creatures, a 
relatively extreme prolijicness may be expected of them. 

H, Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 356. 
prolified (pro’li-fid),a. [< prolify + -ed?.] In 
bot., developed proliferously. [Rare.] 

This plant [the water-avens] is frequently found in a 
prolified state, that is, with a branch or a second flower in 
the center of the originalone. Treasury of Bot., p. 530. 


rolify (pr6’li-fi), v. i.; pret. and pp. prolified, 
me TOW AAT. [< OF, *prolifier = Pg. proli- 
jicar, < ML. prolificare, produce offspring, be- 
get (cf. *prolificus, producing offspring), < L. 
proles, offspring, + facere, make, produce: see 
-fy. Cf. prolifie.| To bring forth offspring. 
There remained in the heart of such some piece of ill- 
temper unreformed, which in time prolijfied, and sent out 
great and wasting sins. 
Bp. Sanderson, Works, V. 338. (Davies.) 
proligerous (pro-lij’e-rus), a. [ς NL. prolige- 
rus, *proliger, < L. proles, offspring, + gerere, 
bear.] 1. Producing progeny; bearing off- 
spring; especially, germinating, as an ovum; 
entering into the formation of an embryo.—2. 
Specifically, noting the film, pellicle, or mem- 
brane of infusions, as the supposed origin or 
source of the infusorial animaleules which ap- 
ear in such infusions. See pseudovary, 2.—3. 
bot., same as proliferous.— Proligerous disk or 
layer | NL. discus proligerus], in embryol., the mass of cells 
upon the outside of an ovum, derived from the inside of a 
Graafian follicle, wrongly supposed to be germinative, or 


to enter into the formation of an embryo. The real ger- 
minative area of an ovum is of course within its cell- 


wall. 

prolix (pro’liks or pro-liks’), a. [ F. prolixe 
= Sp. prolijo = Pg. prolixo = It. prolisso, < L. 
prolixus, stretched out, extended (as the hair, 
neck, tail, trees, tunic, etc.), LL. also prolix in 


prolixly (pro’liks-li or pr6-liks’li), adv. 


prollt, v. 
prollert 
prolocutor (pro-lok’u-tor or pro’]6-ku-tor), n. 


prolocutorship 


speech, comprehension ; also favorable, fortu- 
nate, courteous, etc.; prob. orig. ‘overflowing,’ 
ς pro, forth, + *lixus, orig. pp. of liqui, flow; ef. 
elixus, thoroughly soaked, boiled; lia, lye: see 
liquid. The second element cannot be laxus, 
loose, wide: see ἰα1.] 1+. Long; extended. 
She had also a most proliz beard, and moustachios. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 15, 1657. 
With wig proliz, down flowing to his waist. 


Cowper, 'Tirocinium, Ll. 961. 
2+. Of long duration. 


If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge 
may then assign a competent term. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
3. Long and wordy; extending toa great length; 
diffuse: as, a prolix oration or sermon. 

If they [philosophers] had consulted with nature, they 


had made their doctrines less proliz and more profound. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 265. 


He [Bunsen] is about to publish a book about ancient 
and modern Rome, which, from what I hear, will be too 
minute and proliz. Greville, Memoirs, April 9, 1830. 
4. Indulging in lengthy discourse; discussing 
at great length; tedious: as, a prolix speaker 
or writer. 

We shall not be more proliz, but refer the substantial, 


perfect, and assured handling hereof to your circumspec- 
tions, fidelities, and diligences. Burnet, Records, I. ii. 


=§ 3. Long, lengthy, wordy, long-winded, spun out, 
prolonged.—4, Tiresome, wearisome. 
prolixioust (pr6-lik’sius), a. [< prolix + 
-i-ous.| Dilatory; intended to delay or put off; 
causing delay; prolix. 
Your Lordship commanded me to be large, and I take 


licence to be prolixious, and shalbe peraduenture tedious. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 217. 


Lay by all nicety and prolixzious blushes. 

Shak., Μ. for Μ., ii. 4. 162. 

prolixity (pr6-lik’si-ti), n. [< ME. prolizitee, < 

OF. prolixite, F. prolixité = Pr. prolizitat = Sp. 

νου = Pg. prolixidade = It. prolissita, < 

L. prolixita(t-)s, great length or extension, ¢ 

L. prolixus, stretched out: see prolix.] The 

state of being prolix; extension; length. (a) 
Length in a material sense. [Rare.] 


Our fathers . . . in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bow’rs enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
Thanks to Benevolus— he spares me yet... 
The obsolete prolixity of shade. 
Cowper, Task, i. 265. 

The monkey, meanwhile, with a thick tail curling out 
into preposterous prolizity from beneath his tartans, took 
his station at the Italian’s feet. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
(6) Lengthiness; minute and superfluous detail; tedious- 
ness, 

I might expatiate in a large description of the several 
holy places which this Church (as a Cabinet) contains in 
it. But this would bea superfluous prolizity, so many Pil- 
grims having discharg’d this office with so much exactness 
already. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68. 

The minuteness of Zurita’s investigations has laid him 
open to the charge of prolizity. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1, note. 


[< pro- 
liz + -ly2.| Ina prolix manner; at great length. 
That we have in the former chapters hitherto extended 
our discourse so prolizly, none ought to wonder. 
Evelyn, True Religion, I. 253. 
prolixness (pro’liks-nes or pro-liks’nes),n. [ς 
prolix + -ness.| The character of being prolix; 
prolixity. 
The prolixness, constraint, and monotony of modern lan- 
guages. 
Adam Smith, On the Formation of Languages. (Latham.) 
An obsolete form of prowl. 
n. An obsolete form of prowler. 


[Formerly prolocutour; < OF. prolocuteur, < L. 
prolocutor, proloquutor, a pleader, an advocate, 
¢ proloqui, speak out, utter, declare, « pro, for 
before, + loqui, pp. locutus, speak: see locution. | 
1, One who speaks for another or for others. 
[Rare. ] 

Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, and delivered the 
whole in a summary way. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. 


The silence of records cannot be held to prove that an 
organised assembly like that of the commons could ever 
have dispensed with a recognised prolocutor or foreman. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 435. 


2. The speaker or chairman of the lower house 
of the Convocation. (See convocation, 3.) He 
is elected by the lower house, subject to the ap- 
proval of the metropolitan. 

As for the convocation, the queen thought fit to prorogue 


it, though at the expence of Dr. Atterbury’s displeasure, 
who was designed their prolocutor. 


Swift, Letter, Jan, 12, 1708-9. 


prolocutorship (pr6-lok’i-tor-ship or pr6’16-ki- 


tor-ship),”. [<prolocutor + -ship.] The office 
or station of a prolocutor. 


prolocutrix 
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prolocutrix (pr6-lok’ii-triks or pro’16-ki-triks), prolongation (pro-léng-ga’shon), n. [<F. pro- 


απ. [«L. *prolocutrix, fem. of prolocutor, an ad- 
vocate: see prolocutor.] A woman who speaks 
for others. 

Lady Countesse, hath the Lords made you a charter, and 
sent you (for that you are an eloquent speaker) to be their 


aduocate and prolocutrix ? ; 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 141. (Davies.) 


prologize, υ. i. See prologuize. 

prologue, prolog ( pe ee n. [<ME. prologue, 
prologe, < OF. prologue, F. prologue = Pr. pro- 
logue, prologre = Sp. prélogo = Pg. It. prologo, 
< L. prologus, ς Gr. πρόλογος, a preface or in- 
troduction, < πρό, before, + λόγος, a saying or 
speaking: see Logos.] 1. The preface or in- 
troduction to a discourse or performance; spe- 
cifically, a discourse or poem spoken before a 
dramatic performance or play begins; hence, 
that which precedes or leads up to any act or 
event. 


Jerom in hise twei prologis on Matheu seith this. 
Wyclif, Prolog (on Matthew). 


Think’st thou that mirth and vain delights, 
High feed, and shadow-short’ning nights, .. . 
Are proper prologues to a crown? 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 11. 


How this vile World is chang’d! In former Days 
Prologues were serious Speeches before Plays. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 


111 read you the whole, from beginning to end, with the 
ologue and epilogue, and allow time for the music be- 
ween the acts. Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


2. The speaker of a prologue on the stage. 


It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue; but 
itis no more unhandsome than to see the lord the prologue. 
Shak., As you Like it, Epil. 


The duke is entering ; set your faces right, 
And bow like country prologues. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iii. 2. 
= 1. Preface, Preamble, etc. See introduction. 
prologue (pro’log), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. prologued, 
ppr. prologuing. [< prologue, n.] To intro- 
duce with a formal prologue or preface; pref- 
ace. 
Thus he his special nothing ever prologues. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 95. 


prologuize, prologize (pro’log-iz), v. i.; pret. 
and pp. prologuized, prologized, ppr. prologuiz- 
ing, prologizing. [< prologue + -ize.] To de- 

liver a prologue. 
There may prologize the spirit of Philip, Herod’s brother, 
Milton, Plan of a Tragedy called Baptistes. 


Artemis Prologuizes. 
Browning, Dramatic Romances and Lyrics (subtitle). 


prologuizer (pro’log-i-zér),. [ς prologuize + 
-erl, i One who makes or delivers a prologue. 
[ Rare. ] 

Till, decent sables on his back 
(Your prologuisers all wear black), 
The prologue comes; and, if it’s mine, 
It’s very good, and very fine. 
Lloyd, To George Colman. 
prolong (pr6-léng’), v. [< ME. prolongen (also 
purlongen), < OF. (and F.) prolonger = Pr. pro- 
longuar = Sp. Pg. prolongar = It. prolongare, 
rolungare, ς LL. prolongare, lengthen, extend, 
on pro, forth, + longus, long: see longl. Cf. 
purloin, ult. from the same L. verb.] 1. trans. 
1. To lengthen in time; extend the duration of; 
lengthen out. 
I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton, P. L., xi. 547. 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 112. 
2. To put off to a future time; postpone. 


This wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d; have patience and endure. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 256. 
8. To extend in space or length: as, to prolong 
a straight line. 
On each side, the countless arches prolong themselves. 
Ruskin. 
=§ 1 and 3. To protract, extend, continue, draw out. 
TL. intrans. To lengthen out; extend. [Rare.] 


This page, which from my reveries I feed, 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 109. 


prolongable (pr6-léng’a-bl), a. [< prolong + 
-able.}| Capable of being prolonged, extended, 
or lengthened. 


Had the rod been really indefinitely 


longable. 
Philosophic 


Mag., XX VII. 14. 

prolongatet (pré-léng’gat), ο. t. [< LL. prolon- 
gatus, pp. of prolongare, lengthen, extend: see 
prolong.) To prolong; lengthen. 


His prolongated nose 
Should guard his grinning mouth from blows. _ 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, iii. 2. (Davies.) 


longation = Pr. prolongacio = Sp. yrolongacion 
= Pg. prolongagdo = It. prolongazione, prolun- 
gazione, ML. *prolongatio(n-), < LL. prolongare, 
pp. prolongatus, lengthen, extend: see pro- 
long.] 1. The act of prolonging, or lengthen- 
ing in time or space: as, the prolongation of. a 
line. 

Nourishment in living creatures is for the prolongation 
of life. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 


If we begin to die when we live, and long life be buta 
prolongation of death, our life is a sad composition. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


2. A part prolonged; an extension’ as, the 
prolongation of a mountain-range. 
Two remarkable processes or prolongations of the bones 
of the leg. Paley, Nat. Theol., viii. 
Sofas resembling a prolongation of uneasy chairs. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xvii. 
3. Extension of time by delay or postponement. 


This ambassage concerned only the prolongation of days 
for payment of monies. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 
prolonge (pro-lonj’),. [« F. prolonge, a bind- 
ing-rope, < prolonger, prolong: see prolong. ] 
Milit., a hempen rope composed of three 
pieces joined by two open rings, and having 
a hook at one end and a toggle at the other. 
It is usually about nine yards long. It is used to draw 
a gun-carriage without the limber in a retreat or ad- 
vance through a narrow street or defile, or for tempora- 
rily attaching the gun to the limber when it is not de- 
sired to limber up. It is also employed in getting guns 
across ditches, for righting overturned gun-carriages, and 
for any other purpose in which such a rope can be made 
useful. The prolonge can be shortened by looping it back, 
and engaging either the terminal hook or 
toggle in one of the intermediate rings. 
When not in use, it is wound about and 
carried on the prolonge-hooks on the trail 
of the gun. See cut under gun-carriage. 
—Prolonge-knot (naut.), a useful as well 
as ornamental knot, sometimes called a 
capstan-knot, formerly known by gunners 
as a delay-knot. _ 
prolonger (pro-léng’ér), n. One who or that 
which prolongs, or lengthens in time or space. 


O!... Temperance! Thou Prolonger of Life! 

W. Hay, Fugitive Pieces, I. 106. 

prolongment (pro-léng’ment), ». [< prolong + 

-ment.| The act of prolonging, or the state of 
being prolonged; prolongation. 

Tho he himself may have been so weak as earnestly to 
decline Death, and endeavour the utmost Prolongment of 
his own un-eligible State. 

Shaftesbury, Characteristics, II. 141. 
prolusion (pro-li’zhon), x. [= Sp. prolusion = 
It. prolusione, < Li. prolusio(n-), a prelude, « pro- 
ludere, pp. prolusus, play or practise before- 
hand, ς pro, before, + ludere, play: see ludi- 
crous.| 1. A prelude to a game, performance, 
or entertainment; hence, a prelude, introduc- 
tion, or preliminary in general. 

The... noble soul must be vigilant, go continually 

armed, and be ready to encounter every thought and 


imagination of reluctant sense, and the first prolusions of 
the enemy. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 227. 


But why such long prolusion and oe 
Such turning and adjustment of the harp? 
Browning, Transcendentalism. 
2. An essay or preparatory exercise in which 
the writer tries his own strength, or throws out 
some preliminary remarks on a subject which 
he intends to treat more profoundly. 
Ambition which might have devastated mankind with 
Prolusions on the Pentateuch. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 62. 


As literary supports . . . came two remarkable prolu- 
sions of Visconti before the Paris Academy. 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXTV. 608, 





Prolonge- or 
Capstan-knot. 


promachos (prom’a- 
kos), κ. [ς Gr. πρόµα- 
χος, fighting in front or 
as a champion; as a 
noun, a defender, a 
champion, a defending 
deity; «πρό, before, + 
.µάχεσθαι, fight.] In Gr. 
myth. and archeol., a 
deity who fights before 
some person, army, or 
state, as a protector or 
guardian: said espe- 
cially of Athene and 


Apollo. In art and arche- 
ology the type is distin- 
guished by the attitude of 
combat, often with upraised 





other weapon extended um, in the Museo Nazionale, Na- 
threateningly. ples.) 


Promachus (prom’a-kus), n. [NL. (Loew, 
1848),.< Gr. πρόµαχος, fighting in front: see 
promachos.| A genus of robber-flies or Asilide, 


Promeropidze 


having the ab- 
domen longer 
than the wings, 
the body thin- 
ly pilose, and 
thé wings with 
three submar- 
ginal cells. P. 
jitchi is an en- 
emy of the hon- 
ey-bee in the 
United States. 
promammal 
(pro-mam’ al), 
η. One of the 
Promammalia. 
Promammalia (pro-ma-ma’li-i), κ. pl. [NL., ¢ 
L. pro, before, + NL. Mammalia, α. v.] The 
unknown hypothetical ancestors of mammals; 
a supposed primitive type of Mammalia, of 
which the existing monotremes are the nearest 
relatives or descendants. Compare Prototheria. 
The unknown extinct Primary Mammals, or Promam- 
malia, . . . probably possessed a very highly developed 
jaw. Haeckel, Hist. Creat. (trans.), II. 235. 
promammalian (pr6-ma-ma’lian), a. and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to the Promammalia. 
II. πα. A promammal. 
promanation (prom-a-na’shon), n. [< L. pro, 
before, + manatio(n-), a flowing, < manare, pp. 
manatus, flow, drip.] The act of flowing forth; 
emanation. 
Promanation . . . of the rays of light. 
Dr. Η. More, Def. of Philosophical Cabbala, viii., App. 
promenade (prom-e-niid’), ». [< F. promenade, 
a walking, walk, airing, drive, a public walk, 
< promener, take out (animals), conduct, take 
(one) out for a walk, ride, or drive, < LL. promi- 
nare, drive forward, < pro, forward, + minare, 
drive (animals): see mine2, mien.] 1. A walk 
for pleasure or display, or for exercise.—2. A 
place for walking. 


No unpleasant walk or promenade for the unconfined 
portion of some solitary prisoner. 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. xix. 6. 


Moored opposite Whitehall was a very large barge with 
a saloon, and promenade on the top, called the Folly. 
J, Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 149. 


Pronfenade concert, a musical entertainment in which 
the audience promenades or dances during the music, 
instead of remaining seated. 


promenade (prom-e-niid’), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
promenaded, ppr. promenading. [< promenade, 
π.] To walk about or up and down for amuse- 
ment, display, or exercise; also, recently, to 

take exercise in carriage, saddle, or boat. 

The poplars, in long order due, 
With cypress promenaded. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 


The grandes dames, in their splendid toilets, ς θάμνοι 
naded in their gilded phaetons on the magnificent Avenue 
of the Champs Elysées. 

E. B. Washburne, Recollections of a Minister, I. 3. 
promenader (prom-e-ni’dér), π. [< promenade 
+ -erl.] One who promenades. 

The Riva degli Schiavoni catches the warm afternoon 
sun in its whole extent, and is then thronged with prome- 
naders of every class, condition, age, and sex. 

Howells, Venetian Life, iii. 
Promephitis (pr6-mé-fi’tis),n. [NL. (Gaudry, 
1861), < L. pro, before, + Mephitis, q. v.] A 
genus of musteline carnivorous quadrupeds 
from the Pliocene. 
promerit+ (pré-mer’it), v. t. [ς L. promeritus, 
pp. of promerere, be deserving of, < pro, for, + 
merere, deserve, be worthy of: see merit.] 1. 
To deserve; procure by merit. 

From him [Christ] then, and from him alone, must we 
expect Salvation, acknowledging and confessing freely 
there is nothing in ourselves which can effect or deserve 
it from us, nothing in any other creature which can pro- 
merit or procure it tous. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, ii. 
2. To befriend; confer a favor on. 

He loves not God: no, not whiles He promerits him with 
His favours. Bp. Hall, Sermon on Jas. iv. 8. 

promeritor} (pré-mer’i-tor), n. [< promerit + 
-orl,] One who deserves or merits, whether 
good or evil. 

Whatsoever mischiefs befall them or their posterity, 
though many ages after the decease of the promeritors, 
were inflicted upon them in revenge. 

Christian Religion’s Appeal. (Latham.) 
promerope (prom’e-rop), η. <A bird of the ge- 
nus Promerops, in any sense. 
Promeropide (prom-e-rop’i-dé), πι. pl. [ΝΙ.., 
ς Promerops + -idz.|] A family of tenuirostral 
insessorial birds, named by Vigors in 1825 from 
the genus Promerops: synonymous with Necta- 
riniidz, and still sometimes used in that sense, 
as by G. R. Gray, 1869. 





Promachis fitcht, 








Promeropine 


Promeropine (prom’e-ro-pi’né), n. pl [NL., 
< Promerops + -inz.| A subfamily of birds, 
named from the genus Promerops by G. R. Gray 
in 1847. It has included heterogeneous elements, and 
is little used. In 1869 Gray made it the second subfamily 
of Nectariniidz, containing Promerops, Aithopyga, etc., 
thus embracing birds now referred to two different fami- 
lies, Meliphagidg and Nectariniide. It was called Ptilo- 
turinz by Cabanis, 1850. ; 

Promerops (prom’e-rops), ». [NL. (Brisson, 
1760), < Gr. πρό, before, + vépor), a bird, the bee- 





Cape Promerops (Promerops 
« ye sesh 


eater: see Merops.] 1. In or- 
nith., a generic name variously 
used. (a) Applied to many different 
tenuirostral or slender-billed birds of 
the passerine families Paradiseida, 
Meliphagidz, and Nectariniida, and 
of the picarian family Upupida, as of 
the genera Epimachus, Cinnyris, Irrt- 
sor, and others not specially related. 
(b) Properly restricted to an African 
genus of oscine passerine birds of the 
family Meliphagide and subfamily 
Meliphagine, having a slender curved 
bill about twice as long as the head 
and not bristled, unfeathered opercu- 
lated nostrils, scutellate tarsi, and ex- 
tremely long tail. The type is the 
Cape promerops, P. cafer, of South 
Africa; there is a second species, P. 
gurney. 
Ptiloturus or Ptilurus. 

2. [l. c.] A species of the ge- 
nus Promerops, in any sense; a promerope. 
promesset, v. A Middle English form of prom- 


ise. 
promethea (pr6-mé’thé-ii), π. [NL.: see Pro- 
[< L. 


metheus.} In entom., same as prometheus. 
Promethean (pro-mé’thé-an), a. and n. 
Prometheus, of or pertaining to Prometheus, ¢ 
Prometheus, < Gr. Προμηθεύς, Prometheus, lit., 
according to the usual explanation, ‘ Fore- 
thinker’ (brother to ᾿Ἐπιμηθεύς, Epimetheus, 
‘Afterthinker’), ef. προµηθής, forethinking, 
provident, < πρό, before, + μαθεῖν, pres. µανθά- 
νειν, learn, find out (or, as commonly supposed, 
µῆδος, counsel, providence, µήδεσθαι, intend, de- 
vise, μῆτις, counsel, all ult. < of wa, think). In 
another view this is merely popular etymology, 
the name being compared with Skt. pramantia, 
a stick which by friction produces fire.] I, a. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Prometheus 
in Greek mythology, who showed men various 
arts, including the use of fire, and by the will 
of Zeus was chained to a rock and tortured by 


a vulture. 
These vultures in my breast 
Gripe my Promethean heart both night and day. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 14. 


I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. Shak., Othello, ν. 2. 12. 


Promethean fire 
Is quite extinct in them ; yea, vse of sence 
Hath within them noe place of residence. 
Times’ Whistle (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 
2. [l.c.] In entom., of or pertaining to the pro- 
metheus; being or known as the prometheus: 
as, a promethean silkworm. 


II. x. {l.c.] A small glass tube containing 
sulphuric¢ acid, and surrounded by an inflamma- 


ble mixture which it ignited on being pressed: 
formerly used for affording a ready light. 
prometheus (pro-mé’thiis), ». [NL.,<¢ L. Pro- 
metheus, < Gr. Ἡρομηθεύς, Prometheus: see Pro- 
methean.] 1. Inentom.: (a) The popular name 
and also the technical specific name of a large 
silk-spinning moth, Attacus prometheus, or Telea 


or Callosamia promethea. The male moth is of a dark 
rich smoky or amber brown, the female of a lighter rusty 
or reddish brown. In both sexes the wings are crossed by 
a wavy whitish line near the middle, and have a wide clay- 
colored border. Near the tips of the fore wings there is 
an eye-like spot within a bluish-white crescent, and in 
the female there is an angular reddish-white spot, edged 
with black, near the middle of each wing. The eggs are 
laid in little clusters of five or six upon twigs in the spring. 
The larva or worm is delicate bluish-white with a faint 
pruinescence, with four black tubercles on the thorax, It 
feeds on ash, sassafras, wild cherry, lilac, maple, plum, 
poplar, birch, and other trees. The cocoon is oblong, 
dense, gray, and remarkable for the long tough band of 
silk which suspends it and which is securely wrapped 
around the supporting twig. Also promethea, Sy κ κ 


prominency (prom’i-nen-si), 3. 
xnence (see -cy).] Same as prominence. 
prominent (prom’i-nent), a. and n. 





Promethean Silkworm (Callosamia promethea). 
a, larva of third stage, natural size; 4, head of larva of fourth stage, 


enlarged ; c, side view of segment of larva of fourth stage, enlarged ; 
2, full-grown larva, natural size. 


(0) [cap.] A genusof moths. Hiibner, 1826.— 
2. In ornith., the Blackburnian warbler, Den- 
dreca blackburniz: so named by Coues from 


[< OF. promi- 
nence = Sp. Pg. prominencia = It. prominenza, 
< L. prominentia, a projection, < prominen(t-)s, 
r. of prominere, jut out: see prominent.) 1. 
e property of being prominent; a standing 
or jutting out from the surface of something; 
also, that which juts out; protuberance: as, the 
prominence of a joint; the prominence of a rock 
or cliff; the prominences of the face. 
It shows the nose and eye-brows, with the several promi- 


nences and fallings in of the features, 
Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


2. The state of being conspicuous; conspicu- 


ousness; distinction; notoriety.—Canine, men- 
tal, etc., prominence. See the jectives.— Promi- 
nence of Doyere. Same as eminence of Doyere (which 
see, under eminence).—Solar prominence, one of the 
great clouds of incandescent hydrogen, helium, and cal- 
cium vapor, seen during a total eclipse on the edge of the 
sun’s disk, and at other times observable with the spec- 
troscope.= Syn, 1, Projection, bulge, process, eminence. 


[As promi- 


[< OF. 
prominent = Sp. Pg. It. prominente, < L. promi- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of prominere, project, jut out, < 
pro, forth, + *minere, project, jut. Cf. eminent, 
imminent.| I, a. 1. Standing out beyond the 
line or surface of something; jutting; protu- 
berant; in high relief: as, a prominent figure 


on a vase. 
It compresses hard 
The prominent and most unsightly bones, 
And binds the shoulders flat. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 588. 

2. In entom.: (a) Raised above the general sur- 
face: as, prominent eyes. (b) Projecting hori- 
zontally: as, prominent angles of the prothorax. 
The head of an insect is said to be prominent when its 


upper surface is horizontal and continuous with that of 
the thorax. 


3. Standing out so as to be easily seen; most 
visible or striking to the eye; conspicuous: as, 
the figure of a man is prominent in the picture. 

The side of things which is most prominent when they 
are looked at from European soil may not always be the 
most prominent when they are looked at from American 
soil. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 8. 
4, Standing out from among the multitude; 
distinguished above others: as, a prominent 
citizen. =Syn. 1. Projecting, bulging. —4, Eminent, 
leading. 

II. ». 1¢. A promontory. 
(The winds asleepe) he freely poures, till highest Promi- 


ne 7 
Hill tops, low meddowes, and the fields, that crowne with 
most contents 
The toiles of men, sea-ports, and shores, are hid. 
Chapman, Tliad, xii. 


2. One of certain bombycid moths; a tooth- 


back or pebble. The American red-humped promi- 
nent is Schizwra conctnna ; the European coxcomb promi- 
nent is S. camelina. See cut under Votodonta. 


»the flame color of the breast. 
Also called Falcinellus,and Prominence (prom’i-nens), 10. 


Se ὍἝμο πο πο πο πο Άθω 


promise 


prominently (prom’i-nent-li), adv. In a promi- 
nent manner; so as to stand out beyond the 
other parts; eminently; in a striking manner; 
conspicuously. 

promiscuity (pro-mis-ki’i-ti),n. [=F . promis- 
cuité = Pg. promiscuidade = It. promiscuita, ς 
L. promiscuus, mixed, not separated: see pro- 
miscuous.| 1. Promiscuousness; confusion; in- 
discriminate mixture. 

The God-abstractions of the modern polytheism are 
nearly in as sad a state of perplexity and promiscuity as 
were the more substantial deities of the Greeks. 

Poe, Marginalia, lxxv. (Davies.) 

Lady Charlotte . . . was fond of flooding the domestic 
hearth with all the people possessed of any sort of a name. 
... Mr. Wynnstay loathed such promiscuity. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xvii. 
2. Promiscuous sexual union, as among some 
races of people. 

Promiscuity may be called indefinite polyandry joined 
with indefinite polygyny ; and one mode of advance is by 
a diminution of the indefiniteness. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 297. 


promiscuous (pro-mis’ku-us), a. [= OF. pro- 
miscue = Sp. Pg. It. promiscuo, ς L. promiscuus, 
mixed, not separated, < pro, forth, + miscere, 
mix: see mixl.] 1. Consisting of parts or indi- 
viduals grouped together without order; min- 
gled indiscriminately; confused. 

Distinction in promiscuous Noise is drown’d. 
Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 

In rushed at once a rude promiscuous crowd. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 661. 


He went on contentedly enough, picking up a promiscu- 
ous education chiefly from things that were not intended 
for education at all. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 4. 


2. Forming part of a mingled or confused crowd 
or mass. 
* This, like the public inn, provides a treat 
Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat. 
Crabbe, The Newspaper. 


3. Distributed or applied without order or dis- 
crimination; common; indiscriminate; not re- 
stricted to one individual: as, promiscuous sex- 
ual intercourse. 
Heaps on heaps expire; 
Nations with nations mixed confusedly die, 
And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 
Addison, The Campaign. 


4. Casual; accidental. [Prov. Eng.] 


I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin’, and 
went, in a permiscuous manner, up stairs, and into the 
back room. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, xxxiv. 


=Syn. 1. Promiscuous, Miscellaneous. Promiscuous em- 
phasizes the complete lack of arrangement ; miscellaneous 
the throwing together of different kinds. Hence we speak 
of promiscuous, but not of miscellaneous, confusion; of 
miscellaneous, not promiscuous, articles in a magazine. A 
work-bag contains a miscellaneous collection of things, 
which should never be allowed to become promiscuous. 


It is an argument of a loose and ungoverned mind to be 
affected with the promiscuous approbation of the general- 
ity of mankind. Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 


What the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble? Miiton, P. Ἐ., iii. 50. 


promiscuously (pro-mis’ki-us-li), adv. In a 
promiscuous manner; in a crowd or mass with- 
out order; with confused mixture; indiserimi- 
nately; without distinction of kinds or individ- 
uals. 


Like beasts and birds promiscuously they join. Pope. 


promiscuousness (pro-mis’ku-us-nes), ». The 
state or character of being promiscuous, or of 
being mixed without selection, order, or dis- 
tinction. 
promise (prom’is), ». [Early mod. E. also 
promys, promes ; < ME. promys, promesse, < OF. 
promesse, F'. promesse = Sp. promesa = Pg. It. 
promessa, < ML. promissa, f., L. promissum, 
neut., a promise, fem. and neut. of L. promissus, 
pp. of promitiere, send or put forth, let go for- 
ward, say beforehand, promise: see promit.] 
1. A declaration in reference to the future, 
whether written or verbal, made by one person 
to another, purporting to assure the latter that 
the former will do or forbear from a specified 
act, or cause it to be done or refrained from; 
a declaration intended to give to the person to 
whom it is made assurance of his right to expect 
from the promisor the thing promised; especial- 
ly, a declaration that something shall be done or 


given for the benefit of the promisee or another. 
In law, a promise is not binding in such sense as to be 
directly enforceable through the courts, unless made 
upon a consideration good or valuable; in which case the 
promise and the consideration together form a contract 
or agreement (if under seal, termed a covenant) which 
binds the promisor, and it may be his legal representa- 
tives, and gives the promisee, and in some cases a third 
person for whose benefit the promise was made, the right 
to enforce it by suit, or to recover damages for its breach. 


promise 


Also, no Straungere comethe before him but that he 
makethe him sum Promys and Graunt, of that the Straun- 
gere askethe resonabely. Mandeville, Travels, p. 40. 


O Rome, I make thee promise ; 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 
Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 66. 


Statesman, yet friend to Truth! of soul sincere, ... 
Who broke no promise, served no private end. 
Pope, Ίο Addison, 1. 69. 


2. Ground or basis of expectation; earnest; 
pledge. 


There buds the promise of celestial worth! 
Young, The Last Day, iii. 


Thy [Friendship’s] blossoms deck our unsuspecting years ; 
The promise of delicious fruit appears. 
Cowper, Valediction. 


3. That which affords a ground or basis for 
hope or for expectation of future excellence or 
distinction: as, a youth of great promise. 


You have an unspeakable comfort of your young prince 
Mamillius; it is a gentleman of the greatest promise that 
ever came into my note. Shak., W. T., i. 1. 99. 


O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


4, That which is promised; fulfilment or grant 
of what is promised. 


And . . . commanded them that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father. 
Act i. 4. 


Glou. Look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. ... 
Buck. 111 claim that promise at your grace’s hands. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, iii. 1. 197. 


Absolute promise, a promise which pledges fulfilment 
at all events; a promise unqualified by a condition.— 
Breach of promise. See breach.—Conditional prom- 
ise, a promise the obligation to fulfil which depends on 
the performance of a condition, or on a contingent or yet 
unknown event.— Express promise, a promise expressed 
orally or in writing.—Implied promise, a promise which 
the law implies from conduct, as when one employs a 
man to perform a day’s labor, without any express promise 
to pay him. The law then presumes a promise on the em- 
ployer’s part to give the man a reasonable reward, and it 
will enforce such implied promise.—Land of Promise, 
Canaan: so called because promised by God to Abraham 
in Haran; figuratively, heaven. Also called The Promised 
Land. 


By faith he [Abraham] sojourned in the land of promise, 
. . . dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob. 
Heb. xi. 9. 


Mesmeric promise, mutual promises, new promise. 
See the adjectives.—Parole promise. (a) A promise 
made orally. (0) A promise made without seal, either 
orally or in writing, as distinguished from one made un- 
der seal, which is technically called a covenant.—Promise 
and offer. In Scots law, an offer isa proposal made to give 
or to do something, either gratuitously or on an onerous 
consideration; a promise is an offer of such a nature that 
the promisor takes the other party’s assent for granted. 
An offer is not binding till it is accepted; a promise is 
binding as soon as it is known by the party it is made to. 
— Special promise, an actual promise as distinguished 
from an implied promise.—The Promise, according to 
the account given in the Bible, the assurance given by 
God to Abraham that his descendants should become the 
chosen people, and that in him all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. 


“So help me the promise, fair sirs,” said Isaac,.. . 
«698 no such sounds ever crossed my lips!” 
Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxii. 


To give a lick and a promise of better, See lick. 
=Syn.1. Assurance, Promise, Engagement, Pledge, Cove- 
nant. These words are arranged in the order of strength; 
it would be dishonorable to fail to keep what even the 
weakest of them expresses. The formality and solemnity 
of each are proportioned {ο its strength. A covenant is a 
mutual obligation; the others are not. Each of them may 
be either spoken or written, but the written is generally 
more formal, and may have greater legal obligation. 
promise (prom’is), v.; pret. and pp. promised, 
ppr. promising. ([< ME. promysen, promyssen ; 
< promise, n.| 1. trans. 1. To make a promise 
of; engage to do, give, grant, or procure for 
some one; especially, to engage that some 
benefit shall be conferred. 
Thei hym promyseden that thei sholde kepe well the 


Citee while there life myght endure. 
Merlin (E. E. T. §.), ii. 295. 
I was promised them [ribbons] against the feast. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 287. 


You said that your Sponsors did promise for you that 
you should keep God’s commandments, 
Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 


2. To afford reason to expect: as, the year 
promises a good harvest; the clouds promise 
rain. 

Surely this seemeth a plott of great reason and small 


difficultye, which promiseth hope of a shorte end. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Seeing the old castle of the state, 
That promis’d once more firmness, so assail’d. 


Cowper, Task, v. 526. 
8. To assure. ([Colloq.] 


And what that euer be withynne this place, 
That wolle for the entrete in eny wise, 
He shall not spede, I yow promysse. 
Generydes (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1608. 
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I do not like thy look, I promise thee. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 2. 47. 


I promise you I don’t think near so ill of you as I did. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 
4. To make as promisor; be the promisor in. 
[Rare trade use. ] 
These notes were promised by S. and 8. 
Boston Traveller, Jan. 24, 1880. 


The Promised Land. Same as Land of Promise (which 
see, under promise, n.).— To be promised}, to have an en- 
gagement. 


Cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
Casca. No, I am promised forth. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 298. 
ae 1. To assure, engage, covenant. See the noun. 
I. intrans. 1. To assure one by a promise 
or binding declaration. 
Tho’ fickle fortune has deceiv’d me, 
She promis’d fair, and perform’d but ill. 
Burns, I Dream’d I Lay. 
2. To afford hopes or expectations; give ground 
for expecting satisfactory or agreeable results. 
A... son of the last Archbishop, who promises very 
greatly. Walpole, Letters, IT. 99. 
The day was named, the weather promised well. 
Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xvii. 
3. To stand sponsor. [Rare.] 
There were those who knew him near the king 
And promised for him; and Arthur made him knight. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
promise-breach (prom’is-bréch),. Failure to 
perform what is promised. [Rare.] 
Since miserie hath daunted all my mirth, 


I am quite vndone through promise-breach. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 6. 


In double violation 
Of sacred chastity and of promise-breach 
Thereon dependent. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 410. 
promise-breaker (prom’is-bra’kér), ». One 
who breaks or fails to make good his promises. 

He’s a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 

an hourly promise-breaker. Shak., All’s Well, iii. 6. 12. 
promise-crammed (prom’is-kramd), a. Cram- 
med or stuffed with promises. [Rare.] 

Teat the air, promise-crammed. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 99. 

promisee (prom-i-sé’), n. [< promise + -eel.] 
The person to whom a promise is made. 

Where things promised in a treaty are incompatible, 
the promisee may choose which he will demand the per- 
formance of. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 109. 

promiseful (prom’is-ful), a. [< promise + -ful.] 
Full of promise; promising. 
So som he wins with promise-full intreats, 
With presents som, and som with rougher threats. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon. 
promiser (prom’i-sér), n. [< promise + -er1.] 
One who promises; one who engages, assures, 
stipulates, or covenants: in legal use promisor. 
He was a subtyle deceiuer, a if ΑΗ false promiser. 
oye, Expos. of Daniel xi. 

Though the expectation which is raised by impertinent 
promisers is thus barren, their confidence, even after fail- 
ures, is so great that they subsist by still promising on. 

Steele, Spectator, Νο. 448. 
promising (prom’i-sing), p.a. [Ppr. of prom- 
ise, v.] Giving promise; affording just expecta- 
tions of good; affording reasonable ground of 
hope for the future; looking as if likely to turn 
out well: as, a promising youth; a promising 
prospect. 
A course more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 576. 
promising (prom’i-sing-li), adv. [ς promis- 
ing + -ly2.) In a promising manner. 
promisor (prom’i-sor), ». [< promise + -ογ1. 
Cf. L. promissor, a promiser.}] In law, one who 
promises. 
promisst, a. [< L. promissus, hanging down, 
long, pp. of promittere, send or put forth, let go 
forward, let hang down, etc., see promise, pro- 
mit.| Hanging down; long. 
I know him by his promisse beard, 
And beetle browes. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 190). 
promissiont (pro-mish’on), n. [< ME. promis- 
sioun, ς L. promissio(n-), promise, ς promittere, 
pp. promissus, promise: see promise.| Promise. 

The Holy Land, that Men callen the Lond of Promys- 
sioun, or of Beheste. Mandeville, Travels, p. 1. 

Isaac, that was the child of Promission, although God 
kept his life that was vnlooked for. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 37. 
promissive pro-mis’iv), a. [< L. promissivus, 
promising, < promittere, pp. promissus, promise: 

see promise.| Making or implying a promise, 
[Rare. ] a 
promissorily (prom’i-s6-ri-li), adv. 


By way of 
promise. Sir T. Browne. 


promitt, v. ¢. 


promontt, 2. 
χο, forth, + mon(t-)s, hill: see mountl.] 


promontory (prom’on-to-ri), . and a. 


cha a (pro’morf), η. 





promorphological 


promissory (prom’i-s6-ri), a. [< L. promissor, 
& promiser, < promittere, pp. promissus, prom- 
ise: see promise.] Containing a promise, or 
binding declaration of something to be done or 
forborne. 
_ As the preceptive part enjoins the most exact virtue, so 
is it most advantageously enforced by the promissory. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
PROMASOOFE BOSO, in law, an absolute promise in writ- 
ing, signed but not sealed, to pay a specified sum at a 
time therein limited, or on demand, or at sight, to a per- 
son therein named or designated, or to his order, or to 


the bearer. Byles. See negotiable.— Promissory oath. 
See oath. 


[ME. promytten = OF. promettre, 
promeire, . prometire = Sp. promeier = It. pro- 
mettere, promise, ς L. promittere, send or, put 
forth, let go forward, say beforehand, promise, 
ς pro, forth, + mitiere, send: see mission. Cf. 
admit, conmit, permit, etc.] 1. To send forth; 
let go. 

Commaunded hym he sholde promytte and suffre the 


seruauntes of almyghty god to passe out of pryson and to 
be at lyberte. Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 32. 


2. To disclose; make known. 
Promising . . . frank and free pardon of all offences and 


crimes promitted. 
Hali, Chron. Hen. VII., fol. 33. (Eneye. Dict.) 
3. To promise. 

It like, therfore, to my Lord of Gloucestre, ard to alle 
the Lordes of the Kinges Counsail, to promitte to the said 
Erle and assure him that thei shul fermely and trewely 
assisten him in the excercise of the charge and occupacion 
that he hathe aboute the Kinges persone. 

Paston Letters, 1. 33. 


[< promont-ory, as if directly <¢ L. 
A 
promontory. [Rare.] 


A promont jutting out into the dropping South. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 151. 


promontorious (prom-on-t0’ri-us), a. [< prom- 


ontor-y + -οιδ.] Resembling a promontory; 
high; projecting; conspicuous. 
The ambitious man’s mountain is his honour; and who 


dares find fault with so promontorious a celsitude? 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 497. 


promontorium (prom-on-t0’ri-um), ”.; pl. pro- 


montoria (-Ἁ). [<L. promonturium, amountain- 
ridge, a headland: see promontory.} In anat., 
a promontory. 

[= F. 
promontoire = Sp. Pg. It. promontorio, < ML. 
promontorium, L. promonturium, promunturi- 
um, a mountain-ridge, a headland, appar.< pro, 
forth, + mon(t-)s, mountain (see mountl), but 
prob. < prominere (pp. as if *prominitus, *pro- 
mintus, *promuntus), project, jut out, < pro, 
forth, + *minere, project, jut, akin to mon(t-)s, 
mountain: see prominent.| I, n.; pl. promon- 
tories (-riz). 1. A high point of land or rock 
projecting into the sea beyond the line of coast; 
a headland. 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 


ory 
And spies a far-off shore where he would tread. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 135. 


The city Ragusa occupied a peninsula, sheltered on the 
one hand by the mainland, on the other by another prom- 
ontory forming the outer horn of a small bay. 

E. 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 235. 


2. In anat., a prominent or protuberant part; 
a prominence, eminence, or protuberance. (a) 
Of the sacrum, the bold salient angle between the first 
sacral and last lumbar vertebra, bounding the brim of the 
true pers posteriorly, and especially pronounced in man. 
b) Of the tympanum, a rounded hollow protuberance of 
he inner wall of the tympanic cavity, expressing the pro- 
jection of the first whorl of the cochlea. Itis situated be- 
tween the fenestre, andits surface is furrowed by branches 
of the tympanic plexus of nerves. ; 
II.+ a. Resembling a promontory; high; pro- 
jecting. 
He found his flockes grazing vpon the Promontorie 
Mountaines. Greene, Menaphon, p. 23. (Davies.) 


Who sees not that the clambering goats get upon rocks 
and promontory places, whiles the humble sheep feed in 
the bottoms and dejected valleys? 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 428. 
[ς Gr. πρό, before, + 
µορφή, form.] In biol., a fundamental type of 
form; aform promorphologically considered as 
to its fundamental character, without regard 
to its actual modifications: as, a vertebrate, a 
mollusean, or an articulate promorph. Nature, 
XXXIX. 409. 


promorphological (pr6-mér-f6-loj’i-kal), a. [ζ 


promorpholog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to pro- 
morphology; mathematically or stereometri- 
eally morphological. 
The idea of the antimere is omitted, as being essen- 
tially a promorp, ical conception. 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. 848. 


promorphologically 
promorphologically 


(pr6-m6r-f6-loj’i-kal-i), 
adv. Upon considerations of or according to 
promorphology. 

promorphologist (pr6-mér-fol’6-jist), η. {[ς 
promorpholog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in 
or understands promorphology. Encyc. Brit., 
XVI. 845. 

promorphology (pr6-mér-fol’6-ji),n. [As pro- 
morph + -ology (ef. morphology).] In biol., 
stereometric morphology; the morphology of 
organic forms considered with reference to 
mathematical figures or to a few fundamental 
types of structure; the mathematical concep- 
tion or geometrical treatment of organic form. 

Promorphology develops the crystallography of organic 
form. Encye. Brit., XVI. 843, note. 
promote (pr6-m6t’), v.; pret. and pp. promoted, 
ppr. promoting. [< OF. promoter, ς L. promo- 
tus, pp. of promovere, move forward, push 
onward, advance, bring to pass, reveal: see 
promove.| 1. trans. 1. To contribute to the 
establishment, growth, enlargement, or im- 
provement of, as of anything valuable, or to the 
development, increase, or influence of, as of 
anything evil; forward; advance. 
Mr. John Jenny . . . was always a leading man in pro- 


moting the general interest of the colony. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 102. 


Those friendships which once promoted literary fame 
seem now to be discontinued. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 
2. To exalt, or raise to a higher post or posi- 
tion; prefer in rank or honor: as, to promote 
a captain to a majority. 

I will promote thee unto very great honour. 


Num. xxii. 17. 
Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious garden? Milton, P. L., x. 745. 
3t. To inform against. 


There lack men to promote the king’s officers when they 
do amiss, and to promote all offenders. 
Latimer, 24 Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
=§ 
Ij 


1, To further, help, encourage, assist. ; 
intrans. Το give information; be an in- 
former. 
Steps in this false spy, this promoting wretch; 
Closely betrays him that he gives to each. 
Drayton, The Owl. 
promotet, pp. [ME., ς L. promotus, pp.: see 
promote, v.| Promoted. 
For where a lover thinketh him promote, 
Envy will grucche, repining at his wele. 
Court of Love, 1. 1261. 
promotement? (pro-mot’ment), n. [< promote 
+ -ment.| Promotion. £velyn. 
promoter (pro-mo’tér), κ. [< F. promoteur = 
Sp. Pg. promotor = It. promotore, ς Ml. pro- 
motor, a promoter, < L. promovere, promote: see 
promove, promote.| 1. One who or that which 
promotes, forwards, or advances; an encou- 
rager: as, a promoter of charity. 

We are no more justified in treating what we take to be 
untrue theories of morals as positive promoters of vice 
than in treating what we deem truer theories as positive 
promoters of virtue. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 336. 
2. One who aids in promoting some financial 
undertaking; one engaged in getting up a joint- 
stock company; one who makes it his business 
to assist in the organization and capitalizing of 
corporations. 

It is notorious that some of the [rail]roads have been 
robbed to the extent of thirty, forty, and even more per 
cent. by promoters and syndicates, who have placed in their 
own pockets such large proportions of the sums subscribed. 

Fortniyhtly Rev., N. Β., XLIII. 858. 
94. An informer; specifically, a person who 
prosecuted offenders as an informer in his own 
name and the king’s, receiving in reward part 
of the fines or penalties. 

These be accusers, promoters, and slanderers. 

Latimer, Mise. Selections. 

Came sneaking to my house like a promoter to spye flesh 
in the Lent. Marston and Barksted, Insatiate Countess, iv. 

promotion (pr6-m6’shon),n. [< ME. promocyon, 
< OF. (and F.) promotion = Pr. promotio = Sp. 
romocién = Pg. promogao = It. promozione, < 

L. promotio(n-), advancement, < L. promovere, 
pp. promotus, move forward, promote: see pro- 

move, promote.| 1. The act of promoting; ad- 
vancement; encouragement: as, the promotion 
of virtue or morals; the promotion of peace or 
of discord.—2, Advancement in rank or honor; 
preferment. 


The highest promotion that God can bring his unto in 
this life is to suffer for his truth. 
Latimer, Misc. Selections, 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to ennoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 
hak., Rich. III, i. 3. 80. 
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3+. The act of informing; the laying of an in- 
formation against any one. 
Covetousness and promotion and such like. 
Tyndale, Expos. of Matthew vi. (Hncyc. Dict.) 


To be on one’s promotion. (a) Το be in the line of pro- 
motion; have the prospect or right of promotion in case 
of vacancy. (b) To be on good behavior or diligent in duty 
with a view to recommending one’s self for promotion. 


“You want to smoke those filthy cigars,” replied Mrs. 
Rawdon. ‘‘I remember when you liked ’em, though,” 
answered the husband... . “That was when I was on my 
promotion, Goosey,” she said. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliv. 
=Syn. See progress. 
promotive (pro-m0’tiv), a. [< promote + -ive.] 
Tending to promote, advance, or encourage. 

In the government of Ireland, his [Strafford’s] adminis- 
tration had been equally promotive of his master’s inter- 
est and that of the subjects committed to his care. 

Hume, Hist. Eng., liv. 
promovalt (pr6-m6’val), ». [< promove + -al.] 
Advancement; promotion. 
Tell me if my recommendation can in anything be stead- 
able for the promoval of the good of that youth. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 29. (Davies.) 
promovet (pro-mév’),v.t. [< F. promouvoir = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. promover = It. promuovere, ς L. pro- 
movere, move forward, push onward, advance, 
bring to pass, enlarge, increase, extend, reveal, 
< pro, forth, forward, + movere, move: see move. 
Cf. promote.] 1. To promote; forward; ad- 
vance. 
Th’ increase 
Of trades and tillage, under laws and peace, 
Begun by him, but settled and promoved 
By the third hero of his name. 
Β. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 

Without Christ we can do just nothing but lie be- 
calmed and unable to move or promove. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 171. 


2. To incite; encourage. 

Those works of ours are greatest in the sight of God 
that .. . conduce most to the promoving of others to 
glorify God. Donne, Sermons, viii. 

promoventt+ (pro-m6’vent), ». [ς L. promo- 
ven(t-)s, ppr. of promovere, move forward: see 
promove.| The plaintiff in the instance court 
of the admiralty. 

promovert (pro-m6’vér), n. [< promove + -erl.] 
A promoter. 

For bokis & heresies, as they call goddis worde, be pro- 
hibited, pressed downe, & burned with all the promouers 
thereof. Joye, Expos. of Daniel vii. 

prompt (prompt),a. [< ME. *prompt, < OF. 
(and F.) prompt = Sp. pronto = Pg. prompto = 
It. pronto, < L. promptus, promtus, visible, ap- 
parent, evident, at hand, prepared, ready, quick, 
prompt, inclined, disposed, pp. of promere, take 
or bring out or forth, produce, bring to light, 
< pro, forth, forward, + emere, take, acquire, 
buy: see emption.] 1. Ready; quick to act as 
occasion demands; acting with cheerful alacri- 
ty; ready and willing: as, prompt in obedience 
or compliance. 

Very discerning and prompt in giving orders. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake, 


And not soon spent, though in an arduous task. 
Cowper, Task, i. 400. 


Hundreds prompt for blows and blood. 
Scott, L. of the L., iii. 24. 


2. Given or performed without delay; quick; 
ready; not delayed. 
I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 233. 
But chief myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call, 
To show a love as prompt as thine. 
Cowper, Dog and Water-lily. 
3. Hasty; forward; abrupt. 
I was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. r 
en. 
41. Inclined or disposed. 
Fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and pregnant. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 90. 
=Syn. Early, timely, punctual. 
prompt (prompt), ο. t [« ME. prompten; < 
prompt, α.] 1. To move or excite to action; 
incite; instigate. 
Murderer, do the worst 
Thy base unnoble thoughts dare prompt thee to! 
I am above thee, slave! 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, v. 5. 
His wish and mine both prompt me to retire. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 390. 


2. To assist (a learner or speaker) by suggest- 
ing something forgotten or imperfectly learned 
or known, or by pronouncing the words next 
iy Sear as, to prompt a pupil; to prompt an 
actor. 


prompting (promp’ ting), 1. 


promptitude (promp’ti-tid), n. 


promptly (prompt’li), adv. 


promptness (prompt’nes), x. 





promptness 


Let him translate it into Latin againe, abiding in soch 
place where no other scholer may prompe him. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 

They whisper : — sever them quickly, I say, officers! why 
do you let them prompt one another ? 

Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, v. 3. 

If she shou’d flag in her part, I will not fail to prompt 
her. Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 18. 
3. To dictate; suggest to the mind; inspire. 

And whisp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams, 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, L 216. 

By these Steps I strive to climb up to Heaven, and my 

Soul prompts me I shall go thither. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 
4+. To remind; put (one) in mind. 
Soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 
Saying I liked her ere I went to wars. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 306. 
=Syn. 1. Actuate, Impel, Induce, etc.(see actuate), incline, 
dispose, suggest to. See list under impel. 

prompt (prompt),”. [< prompt,v.] 1. Incom., 
a limit of time given for payment for merchan- 
dise purchased, the limit being stated on a note 
of reminder called a prompt-note. 

He does pay in money —that is, he gives his acceptance 
at two or three months or whatever prompt is customary 
in the trade, and when the bill falls due he pays it. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 392. 


2. Information suggested or prompted. 


Few [children in schools] will not give, and not many 
will not take prompts, or peep in their books. 
G. 5. Hall, Amer. Jour. Psychol., ITI. 63. 
prompt-book (prompt’buk), n. <A copy of a 
play prepared for the prompter’s use, and con- 
taining the text as cut and altered for represen- 
tation, with all the stage business and other 
directions required for performance. 
prompt-center (prompt’sen’tér), ». See stage. 
prompter (promp’tér), n. [ς ME. promptere, 
promptare, promptowre ; < prompt + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which prompts, or admonishes 
or incites to action. 
We understand our duty without a teacher, and acquit 
ourselves as we ought to do without a prompter. 
Sir Rk. L’Estrange. 
We find in ourselves some prompter called a desire; 
and, the more essential the action, the more powerful is 
the impulse to its performance. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 30. 
Specifically —2. A person stationed behind 
the scenes or in a covered box at the front of 
the stage in a theater, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the actors when they are at a loss by re- 
peating to them the first words of a sentence; 
also, any person who aids a public speaker, ete., 
by suggesting words he may be at a loss for. 
No without-book prologue, faintly spoke 


After the prompter, for our entrance. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 8. 


The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell. 

Thackeray, The End of the Play. 
[Verbal n. of 
prompt, v.] 1. The act of inciting, instigating, 
suggesting, or reminding.—2. An incitement 
or impulse, especially from inner desires or 
motives: as, the promptings of affection. 

Many sane persons have experienced horrid promptings 
when standing looking over a precipice. 

Pop. Sct. Mo., XXXVI. 88. 

The later the date the more likely that he [the archi- 
tect] built his arcade according to the promptings of his 
own genius, E, 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 254. 

Bie ne it 
titude = Sp. prontitud = It. prontitudine, < Li. 
promptitudo, promptitude, < L. promptus, ready, 
prompt: see prompt.] 1. Promptness; readi- 
ness; quickness of decision or action when oc- 
casion demands; cheerful alacrity. 

Much will depend on the promptitude with which these 
means can be brought into activity. 

. Jefferson, Works, VIII. 69. 
2. Prompting. 
Those who were contented to live without reproach, 
and had no promptitude in their minds towards glory. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 
[< prompt + -ly2.] 
In a prompt manner; readily; quickly; expe- 
ditiously; cheerfully. 
[< prompt + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being prompt; 
readiness; quickness of decision or action; 
especially, quickness of action in executing a 
decision; cheerful willingness; alacrity. 

Cassius alone, of all the conspirators, acted with prompt- 
ness and energy in providing for the war which he fore- 
saw the death of Cesar would kindle. 

Ames, Works, ΤΙ. 271. 


A good judgment combines promptness with deliberate- 
ness, J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 409. 


promptness 


They seemed desirous to prove their title to them by 
their thorough discipline and by their promptness to ex- 
ecute the most dangerous and difficult services. Prescott. 

prompt-note (prompt’not), ». In com., a note 
of reminder of the day of payment and sum due, 
ete., given to a purchaser at a sale of merchan- 
dise. See prompt, n. 

prompt-side (prompt’sid), π. See stage. 

promptuary (promp’ti-a-ri), η. pl. promptua- 
ries (-riz). [=F . promptuaire = Sp. prontuario 
= Pg. promptuario, < LL. promptuarium, prom- 
tuarium, a repository, storehouse, store-room, 
hence in ML. used (like E. magazine) for a re- 
pository of information, handbook (in this 
sense also irreg. promptorium, promptorius), 
as in Promptuarium Parvulorum Clericorum or 
Promptorium Parvulorum, ‘the little scholars’ 
handbook,’ or Promptorius Puerorum, ‘the boys’ 
handbook,’ the name of an English-Latin dic- 
tionary of the 15th century; < L. promptus, 
promtus, pp. of promere, produce, bring out: see 
prompt.] That from which supplies are drawn; 
a storehouse; a magazine; a repository. 

History, that great treasury of time and promptuary of 
heroique actions. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 22. 


Bid Naddo think, at Mantua, he had but 
To look into his promptuary, put 
Finger on a set thought in a set speech. 
Browning, Sordello. 
prompture (promp’tur), π. [< prompt + -ure.] 
Suggestion; incitement; instigation. 
11] to my brother ; 
Though he hath fall’n by prompture of the blood. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 178. 


promulgate (pro-mul’gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
promulgated, ppr. promulgating. [< L. promul- 
gatus, pp. of promulgare, make known, publish, 
< pro, forth, + -mulgare, of uncertain origin. 
Cf. promulge.}| To make known by open ἆθο- 
laration, as laws, decrees, or tidings; publish; 
announce; proclaim. 
Tis yet to know — 

Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

I shall promulgate —I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 21. 


The Statute of Uses was delayed until 1536, and the Stat- 
ute of Wills until 1540, but both statutes were promulgated 
in 1532. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 255, 
=§$yn. Declare, Announce, Proclaim, etc. See announce. 

promulgation (pro-mul-ga’shon), η. [= F. 
promulgation = Sp. promulgacién = Pg. pro- 
mulgacdo = It. promulgazione, ς L. promulga- 
tio(n-), a proclamation, a publication, ς promul- 
gare, pp. promulgatus, publish, make known: see 
promulgate.] 1. The act of promulgating; 
publication; open declaration. 

The stream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it 


hath continued as long, as the very promulgation of the 
gospel. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. (Latham.) 


The doctrine of evolution at the present time rests upon 
exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican theory of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies did at the time of its 
promulgation. Hualey, Amer. Addresses, p. 90. 
2. In law: (a) The first official publication of a 
law which has been passed, or of an ordinance 
or a proclamation. (0) More strictly, the final 
order of the sovereign power which puts an en- 
acted law into execution. Clark. 

promulgator (pro’mul-ga-tor), ». [= F. pro- 
mulgateur = Sp. Pg. promulgador = It. promul- 
gatore, < L. promulgator, one who publishes or 
proclaims, < promulgare, pp. promulgatus, pub- 
lish, make known: see promulgate.] One who 
pple ta pe or publishes; one who makes 
nown or teaches publicly. 


An old legacy to the promulgators of the law of liberty. 
Warburton, Sermons, ΧΙ. (Latham.) 


promulge (pro-mulj’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pro- 
mulged, ppr. promulging. [= F. promulguer = 
Sp. Pg. promulgar = It. promulgare, ς L. pro- 
mulgare, publish, make known: see promulgate. ] 
To promulgate; publish; teach publicly. 
Extraordinary doctrines these for the age in which they 
were promulged. Prescott. (Webster.) 


Considering his Highness’s wisdom, . . . they would 
henceforth make, promulge, or execute no such constitu- 
tions without his consent. 

R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng.,, ii. 


promulger (pro-mul’jér), n. Same as promul- 
gator. 

Its [the gospel’s] pyomulgers delivered it not out by par- 
cels, as is the way of cunning and designing men, but 
offered the whole of it to be altogether examined and 
compared. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 


promuscidate (pro-mus’i-dat), a. [< promuscis 
(-muscid-) + -ate1.] In entom.: (a) Having the 
form of a promuscis: as, a promuscidate mouth. 
(b) Furnished with a promuscis: as, a promusci- 
date insect. 
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promuscis (pro-mus’is), ”.; pl. promuscides (-i- 
dez). [NL.,< L. promuscis, a corrupt form for 
proboscis, proboscis: see proboscis.] In entom., 
a proboscis; a beak or rostrum of various in- 
sects: originally applied by Llliger (1806) to the 
mouth-parts of bees; applied by Kirby and 
Spence (1818) and subsequent authors to the 
oral instrument of hemipterous insects, in 
which the ordinary trophi are replaced by a 
sheath containing four hair-like lancets or 
scalpella. 

Punctures the cuticle with a proboscis (a very short 
three-jointed promuscis) springing as it were from the 
breast, but capable of being greatly porrected. 

E. P. Wright, Anim. Life, p. 472. 
promycele (pro-mi-sél’), n. [< NL. promyce- 
lium.] In bot., same as promycelium. 
promycelial (pro-mi-sé’li-al), α. [< promyce- 
lium + -al.] In bot., of or pertaining to the 
promycelium. 

The promycelial tube is divided by transverse walls into 

a series of two or more short cells. 
De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 177. 
promycelium (pro-mi-sé’li-um), ». [NL., ¢ L. 
pro, before, + NL. mycelium, q.v.] In bot., a 
short and short-lived filamentous product of 
the germination of a spore, which bears sporidia 
and then dies. Also promycele. 
pron, Anabbreviation of (a) pronoun; (b) pro- 
nounced; (6) pronunciation. 
pronaos (pro-na’os), ». [< Gr. πρόναος, also 
neut. πρόναον, a porch before a temple, prop. 
adj., πρόναος, πρόναιος, Attic πρόνεως, before a 
temple, < πρό, before, + ναός, a temple, a cella: 
see naos.] Inarch.: (a) An open vestibule or 
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Pronaos,— Heroum adjoining the baths at Assos in the Troad, as 
epeaveredt and restored by the Archzological Institute of America, 
1881 -2. 


portico in front of the naos or cella of a tem- 
ple. See naos, 2. 
The temple... consists of a pronaos or vestibulum 

. . . and of the naos proper. Schliemann, Troja, p. 79. 
(0) Same as narthex, 1. [This use is not to be 
recommended. | 

pronate (pro’nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pronated, 
ppr. pronating. [ς LL. pronatus, pp. of pro- 
nare, bend forward, bow, < L. pronus, bent: see 
prone.| Torender prone; specifically, to rotate 
(the hand) so that its palmar surface faces in 
the same direction as the posterior surface of 
the ulna. 

pronation (pro-na’shon), n. [= F. pronation 
= Sp. pronacion = Pg. pronacdo = It. pronazi- 
one, ς LL. pronare, pp. pronatus, bend forward, 
bow: see pronate.] The act orresult of pronat- 
ing; the prone position of the fore limb, in 
which the bones of the forearm are more or less 
crossed, and the palm of the hand is turned 


downward: the opposite of supination. Pronation 
and its reverse movement, supination, are free and perfect 
in man and in some other mammals which use their fore 
paws as hands. In pronation the bones of the forearm are 
crossed ; in supination they lie parallel to each other. The 
fore limbs of most quadrupeds are permanently fixed in 
the state of pronation, with the palmar surface or sole of 
the fore foot downward or backward, and the knuckles or 
convexities of the joints of the digits upward or forward; 
supination is absent, and the ulna is often reduced to a 
mere appendage of the radius, ankylosed at the upper end 
of the latter. 


pronator (pro-na’tor), .; pl. pronatores, pro- 
nators (pro-na-t6’rez, pro-na’torz). [= F. pro- 
nateur = Sp. Pg. pronador = It. pronatore, ς 
LL. pronare, pp. pronatus, bend forward, bow: 
see pronation.| A muscle of the forearm whose 
action pronates the hand or assists in pronation: 
opposed to supinator.—Pronator quadratus, a flat 
muscle on the lower part of the forearm in front, pass- 


ing from the ulna to the radius. Also called cubitoradia- 
lis, quadrate pronator, and more fully pronator radit quad- 


prong 


ratus.— Pronator radii teres, a pronator and flexor of 
theforearm. Itarises chiefly from theinner condyle of the 
humerus, and passes across obliquely in front, to be insert- 
ed in the outer side of the radius near its middle. Also 
called pronator teres, and round or terete pronator. See 
cut under muscle, 
prone (pron),a. [<F. prone= Sp. Pg. It. prono, 
< L. pronus, bent, leaning forward, ς pro, for- 
ward: see pro-.]_ 1. Bending forward with the 
face downward; inclined; lying fiat; not erect. 
A creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature. Milton, P. L., vii. 506. 
Ancient tow’rs, 
And roofs embattled high, . .. 
Fall prone. Cowper, Task, ii. 125. 
2. Lying with the face or front downward. 
The lamb prone, 
The serpent towering and triumphant. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 56. 
Specifically, in anat.: (a) Lying face downward; stretched 
at full length on the ney & (0) Lying with the palm down- 
ward; pronated, as the hand. In both senses, the oppo- 
site of supine, ; 
3. Moving or sloping downward; descending ; 
inclined. be 
The sun, 
Declined, was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles. Milton, P. L., iv. 353. 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends. 
Burns, Written by the Fall of Fyers. 
Since the floods demand 
For their descent a prone and sinking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare 
A wise director’s providential care? 
Sir R. Blackmore. 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


4. Inclined by disposition or natural tendency ; 
propense; disposed: usually in an ill sense. 
Heis . . . as prone to mischief 
As able to perform ’t. Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 160. 
Anna’s mighty Mind, 
To Mercy and soft Pity prone. 
Congreve, Pindaric Odes, i. 
Prone mouth, 2 mouth which lies entirely on the lower 
surface of the head, owing to the fact that the head itself 
forms a right angle with the thorax, as in the grasshop- 


pers.— Prone surface, the lower surface.=§Syn.1 and 2. 
See prostrate. 


pronely (pron‘li), adv. In a prone manner or 
position; so as to bend downward. 
proneness (pron’nes), x. The state of being 


prone. (a) The state of bending downward: as, the prone- 
ness of beasts that look downward : opposed {ο the erect- 
ness of man. (b) The state of lying with the face or front 
downward: contrary to supineness. (ο) Descent; decliv- 
ity : as, the proneness of a hill. (d) Inclination of mind, 
heart, or temper; propensity; disposition: as, proneness 
to self-gratification or to Pe bash ebay =Syn. (d) Ten- 
dency, Disposition, etc. See bent. 
pronephron, η. Same as pronephros. 


pronephros (pro-nef’ros), n.; pl. pronephrot 
(-τοῖ). [NL.,< L. pro, before, + Gr. νεφρός, a 
kidney.] A part of the primitive kidney of the 
lower vertebrates, which appears at the most 
anterior end of the archinephric duct before 
the rest of the kidney and at some distance 
from it. It consists of a number of coiled tubuli, begin- 
ning with ciliated infundibula or nephrostomata : its duct 
is the Miillerian duct. See mesonephros, 

prong!t (préng), η. [ME., also pronge, prange, 
a pang: see pang1, which is an altered form of 
the same word.] A pang. Prompt. Parv., pp. 
415, 493. 

prong? (préng),. [Early mod. E. also prongue ; 
ef. prog, thrust, proke, thrust.] 1. A sharp 
point or a pointed instrument; especially, one 
of several points which together make up a 
larger object: as, the prong of a fork; the 
prong of a deer’s antler. 

I dine with forks that have but two prongs. 
Swift, to Gay, March 19, 1729. 
The prongs of rock rose spectral on every side. 
N. Y. Semi-weekly Tribune, Sept. 28, 1878. 

2. Ahay-fork. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


Would not sell me, 
But, being his domesticke friend, expell me 
With forks and prongs, as one insenc’d with ire. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 164). 


3. A fork or branch of a stream or inlet. 
[Southern U.S.J—4. A prawn (?). 


They speed their way through the liquid waste; 
Some are rapidly borne along 
On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 29. 


prong? (préng), v. {. [< prong2, n.] To stab 
with or as with a fork. [Humorous.] 


Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august por- 
tals. I fancy them guarded by grooms of the chamber 
with flaming silver forks with which they prong all those 
who have not the right of the entrée. 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair, li. 





prongbuck 


prongbuck (préng’buk), n. 
telope or pronghorn, Antilocapra americana. 
vcs tees era (prong’chuk), ». A burnishing- 


chuck with a steel prong. EH. H. Knight. 
prongdoe (préng’do), n. The female of the 
prongbuck. 
row ου (préng’h6), n. A hoe with prongs to 
break the earth. 


pronghorn (préng’hérn), a.andm. I, a. Hav- 
ing horns with a prong or snag, as the prong- 
buck: as, the pronghorn antelope. 


ITI, x. The prongbuck or eabrit. This remark- 
able animal is an isolated American type, like the saiga of 
the Old World; it has no near relatives living, and is sup- 
posed to be in the line of descent from some stock more 
or less like the fossil Sivatherium of India. It is not an 
antelope in any proper sense, though universally so called 
in the regions it inhabits —the first literary use of the name 
dating about 1812. The pronghorn was first scientifically 
described from material furnished by Lewis and Clarke to 
George Ord, who called it Antilope americana in 1815, but 
very soon instituted the genus Antilocapra (which see, 
and Antilocapridz, for technical characters). The male 
stands about 3 feet high at the croup and withers; the 
limbs are very slender; the general form is that of a deer, 
but rather stouter (contrary to a general impression); the 
eyes are extremely large and full, and placed directly 
under the base of the horns; these in the male are from 
6 or 8 inches to a foot in length, curved variously, but 
always with the characteristic prong or snag—in the fe- 
male mere hairy cones tipped with a horny thimble an inch 
long. The horns are shed annually, late in the fall or 
early in winter. Thepelage is close, without any flowing 
tufts, but coarse and brittle, and nearly worthless; the 
hide makes a valuable buckskin when dressed. The veni- 
son is excellent, resembling mutton rather than deer- 
meat. There is an extensive set of cutaneous sebaceous 
glands, eleven in number, which during the rut exhale a 
strong hircine odor. The prongdoe regularly drops twins, 
usually late in spring or early in summer, and the kids 
are not spotted (as the young of Cervid@ usually are), but 
resemble their parents. The bucks and does are alike of 
a tawny or yellowish-brown color, with a large white disk 
on the buttocks, a white crescent and triangle on the fore 
part of the neck, and the under parts and inner sides of the 
limbs white; the forehead, muzzle, a spot on the neck over 
the gland, and the horns and hoofs are mostly black or 
blackish. During most of the year the animals go in bands, 
sometimes numbering thousands, but oftener of much 
less extent. They range over all the region of the great 
plains, from British America far into Mexico, excepting 
where they have of late years been driven off by the settle- 
ment of the country. Unlike the bison, the pronghorn 
did not in recent time range east of the Mississippi. It 
is noted for its fleetness, and for a singular mixture of 
timidity and curiosity, which renders it susceptible of 
being “flagged,” or decoyed within rifle-range by the ex- 
hibition of any unusual object, as a handkerchief tied toa 
pole. The gait is buoyant and easy, and when bounding 
at full speed the animal is probably the fleetest of any 
American game. But it lacks bottom, and its astonishing 
bursts of speed cannot be long sustained. Almost any 
pack of hounds can overtake it, if the game has not too 
much advantage at the start. The pronghorn is subject 
to an epidemic disease of unknown character, which in 
some years has destroyed many thousands. This fact, 
together with the incessant persecution it suffers, has 
very appreciably diminished its numbers as well as con- 
tracted its range of late years, though it appears to be still 
very far from the point of extermination. 


pronityt (pro’ni-ti), ». [= It. pronitad (ef. Sp. 
proneidad = Pg. proneidade), < L. pronita(t-)s 
inclination, < pronus, bent, inclined: see prone. 
Same as proneness. 
Saint Paule in hys Pistle to ye Rom. speketh of the pro- 


nity and mocions in the fleshe remaining as the reliques 
of original sinne. Sir T. More, Works, p. 550. 


pronominal (pré-nom’i-nal),a. [=F.Sp. Pg. 
pronominal = It. pronominale,< L. pronominalis, 
pertaining toa pronoun, < pronomen, a pronoun: 
see pronoun.] Belonging to or of the nature of 
ἃ pronoun: as, a pronominal root. 
In Siam, when asking the king’s commands, the pronom- 
inal form is, as much ρα. evaded. 
. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 397. 
pronominally (pro-nom’i-nal-i), adv. With the 
effect or force of a pronoun; by means of a 
pronoun. 
“ What was that notion of his” —they usually spoke of 
the minister pronominally. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxx. 
pronotal (pro-nd'tal), a. [< pronotum + -al.] 
Situated on the pronotum; of or pertaining to 
the pronotum. 
pronotary, ”. Same as prothonotary. 
And I knew you a Pronotaries boy, 
That wrote Indentures at the toune house doore. 
Daniel, Queen’s Arcadia, iii. 1. 
pronotum (pro-no’tum), n.; pl. pronota (-tii). 
NL., < Gr. πρό, before, + νῶτος, back: see no- 
tum.| The anterior one of the three divisions 
of the notum of an insect, preceding the meso- 
notum; the dorsal or tergal section of the pro- 
thorax; the upper part of the first thoracic seg- 
ment or prothoracic tergum. It is typically divided 
into four sclerites (the prescutum, scutum, scutellum, 
and postscutellum), which sclerites are, however, usually 
more or less consolidated and therefore indistinguishable. 
See cut under Jnsecta.— Cruciate, emarginate, obvol- 


vent, pulvinate, etc., pronotum. See the adjectives. 
Producted pronotum,. See product. 


The American an- pronoun (pro’noun), n. 
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[Not found in ΜΕ.; 
appar. altered (to suit the earlier noun) < F. 
pronom = me pronombre = Pg. pronome = It. 
pronome, < L. pronomen, a word standing in 
place of a noun, < pro, for, + nomen, a noun: 
see noun.|] In gram., a word used instead of a 
noun to avoid the repetition of it; a demonstra- 
tive word, pointing to a person or thing, but 
not describing it otherwise than by designating 
position, direction, relation to the speaker, or 
the like; one of a small body of words, in Indo- 
Kuropean and other families of language, com- 
ing from a few roots, different from those from 
which come in general verbs and nouns, and 
having the office of designating rather than de- 
scribing: they are believed to have borne an 
important part in the development of inflective 
structure in language. They are divided into various 
classes: personal (doubtless originally demonstrative), as 
I, thou, he, etc. ; possessive, which are the adjective forms 
of the personal, as my, thy, his, etc. ; demonstrative, as this, 
that, etc.; interrogative, as who, what, etc.; relative (which 
are always either demonstratives or interrogatives with 
changed office, implying an antecedent to which they re- 
fer or relate), as that, which, who, etc.; and indefinite, 
which are of various meaning, and shade off into ordinary 
nouns, as each, either, some, any, such, etc. Abbreviated 
pr., pron. 

pronounce (pro-nouns’), v.; pret. and pp. pro- 
nounced, ppr. pronouncing. [< ME. pronouncen, 
ς OF. prononcer, F. prononcer = Sp. Pg. pro- 
nunciar = It. pronunciare, pronunziare, < Li. pro- 
nuntiare, proclaim, publish, < pro, forth, + nwn- 
tiare, announce, < nuntius, that makes known: 
see nuncio. Cf. announce, denounce, enounce, re- 
nounce.] I, trans. 1+. To declare; make known; 
announce; proclaim. 

I will pronounce this bloudie deede, 


And blotte thine honor so. 
Gascoigne, Philomene, p. 100. (Arber.) 


2. To form or articulate by the organs of 
speech; utter articulately; speak; utter; spe- 
cifically, to give a word its due recognized 
sound in uttering it. 

Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth: and he 
said Sibboleth: for he could not frame to pronounce it 
right. Judges xii. 6. 

Yet sometime ‘‘ Tarquin” was pronounced plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1786. 


3. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. 


I do beseech your lordship, for the wrongs 
This man hath done me, let me pronounce his punishment! 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, v. 5. 
An Idol in the form of a Dog or Wolf, which was wor- 
shipped, and is said to have pronounc’d Oracles at this 
place. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 36. 


4. To speak or utter rhetorically; deliver: as, 
to pronounce an oration. 

The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 

And then skip down again; pronounce a text... 

Cowper, Task, ii. 410. 
5. To declare or affirm. 
O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 94. 

I dare not pronounce you will be a just monarch. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 3. 

An author who laughs at the public which pronounces 

him a dunce. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 
wr Enunciate, Deliver, etc. See utter. 

I. intrans. 1. To speak with confidence or 
authority; make declaration; utter an opinion; 
declare one’s self. 

Nor can [I] pronounce upon it 
. . » whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 
Or the frock and gipsy bonnet, 
Be the neater and completer. 
Tennyson, Maud, xx. 1. 


Asked what she most desired, she pronounced for a spe- 
cial providence of tea and sugar. 
First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 22. 
Among the Irish peerage there are more than a dozen 
who have either pronownced for the principle of Home 
Rule or are not hostile to it if a fair scheme be devised. 
Contemporary Rev., LII. 314. 


2. To utter words; specifically, to articulate 
words correctly. 
pronouncet (pro-nouns’), η. 
declaration. 
That all controversie may end in the finall pronounce or 


canon of one Arch-primat. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 


pronounceable (pro-noun’sa-bl), a. [ς pro- 
nounce + -able. Cf. pronunciable.] Capable of 
being pronounced or uttered. 
τίς first syllable, ‘‘ Pen,” 
Is pronounceable ; then 
Come two LLs and two HHs, two FFs and an Ν. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 65. 


Pronunciation; 


pronunciation (pro-nun-si-a’shon), 1. 


pronunciation 


pronounced (pro-nounst’), p.a. [Pp. of pro- 
nounce, v.] Strongly marked or defined; de- 

cided. 
Our friend’s views became every day more pronounced. 
Thackeray. 


The outline of the tower is not unlike that of the Para- 
surameswara temple, . . . but the central belt is more 
pronounced. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 438. 


Wolsey was too great a man, and More too good a man, 
to be tools of Henry, especially after the inclination to- 
wards tyrannic caprice became more pronounced, 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 248. 
pronouncedly (pro-noun’sed-li), adv. Ina pro- 
nounced manner; markedly. 

“Fatal Water,” the most pronouncedly pathetic of the 
tales, The Academy, Kk eb. 8, 1890, p. 93. 

pronouncement (pro-nouns’ment), ». [ς F. 
prononcement = Pr. prononciamen = Sp. pro- 
nunciamiento = It. pronunziamento; < ML. pro- 
nunciamentum, < L. pronuntiare, pronounce: 
see pronounce.) The act of pronouncing; a 
proclamation; a formal announcement. 

The law is apprehended by ocular inspection, audible 
pronouncement, and other like natural ways of cognition. 

Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 114. 
pronouncer (pro-noun’sér), ». One who pro- 
nounces, or utters or declares. 

pronouncing (pr6-noun’sing), p.a. [Ppr. of pro- 
nounce, v.| Pertaining to, indicating, or teach- 
ing pronunciation: as, a pronouncing dictionary. 

pronubial (pro-ni’bi-al), α. [ς L. pronubus, 
pertaining to marriage, < pro, for, + nubere, 
marry, wed: see nubile.] Presiding over mar- 
riage. Congreve. [Rare.] 

pronuclear (pro-nu’klé-iir),a. [< pronucle-us + 
-ar3,|_ Pertaining to a pronucleus, or having 
its character. 


pronucleate (pré-nu’klé-at), a. [< pronucle-us 


«7+ -atel.]} Having a pronucleus or pronuclei. 


pronucleus (pro-nu’klé-us), ”.; pl. pronuclei (-1). 

L. pro, before, + nucleus, nucleus.] 1. A 
primitive nucleus; the nucleus of an ovum or 
of a spermatozoén before these have united 
to form the definitive nucleus of an impreg- 


nated Ovum. That of the ovum is the female, that 
of the spermatozoén the male pronucleus. The forma- 
tion of the female pronucleus commonly occurs in a ripe 
ovum after the extrusion of the diminutive cells known 
as the polar globules of Robin, and it is that part of the 
original germinal vesicle which remains behind after such 
extrusion, receding from the surface of the ovum and as- 
suming a spherical form. The male pronucleus is simply 
the head of a spermatozo6n buried in the yolk, and about 
to blend its substance with that of the female pronucleus. 
See feminonucleus, masculonucleus. 


2. In bot., the nucleus of a conjugating gamete, 
which on coalescing with another pronucleus 
forms the germ-nucleus. Goebel. 
pronunciablet (pro-nun’si-a-bl), a. [= It. pro- 
nunziabile, < L. pronuntiare, pronunciare, pro- 
nounce (see pronounce), + -able.] Pronounce- 
able. 
Vowels pronunciable by the intertexture of a consonant. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 54. 
pronuncial (pr6-nun’sial), α. ([< L. pronun- 
tiare, pronunciare, pronounce (see pronounce), 
-al.| Pertaining to pronunciation. 
pronunciamento (pr6-nun’si-a-men’td), x. 
Same as pronunciamiento. 
pronunciamiento (Sp. pron. pro-n6én-thé-i- 
mien’td), n. [Sp., = E. pronouncement.] A 
manifesto or proclamation; a formal announce- 
ment or declaration: often applied to the dec- 
larations of insurrectionists. Also pronuncia- 
mento. 
They [the people of Suez] are, according to all accounts, 
a turbulent and somewhat fanatic set, fond of quarrels, 
and slightly addicted to pronunciamentos. 
RR. F. Burton, E1-Medinah, p. 118. 
κ 8. 
pronunciation = Sp. pronunciacion = Pg. pro- 
nunciagdo = It. pronunciazione, < Ἡ. pronuntia- 
tio(n-), pronunciatio(n-), a proclamation, a pub- 
lication, ς pronuntiare, pronunciare, proclaim, 
announce: see pronounce.] 1. The act of pro- 
nouncing, or uttering with articulation; the 
manner of uttering words or letters; specifical- 
ly, the manner of uttering words which is held 
to be correct, as based on the practice of the 
best speakers: as, the pronunciation of a name; 
distinct or indistinct pronunciation. Abbrevi- 
ated pron. 


The standard of pronunciation is not the authority of 
any dictionary, or of any orthoepist ; but it is the present 
usage of literary and well-bred society. 

Nuttall, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 174. 


2. The art or manner of uttering a discourse 
with euphony and grace: now ealled delivery. 


Well-placing of words for the sweetness of pronuncia- 
tion was not known till Mr. Waller introduced it. 
Dryden, Def. of Epil. to second part of Cong. of Granada, ii, 


pronunciation 


Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. (a) Continental 
pronunciation or system of pronunciation, a system of pro- 
nunciation of Latin or Greek conforming or approximat- 
ing to that in use on the continent of Europe, especially 
in the vowel-sounds. As each of the principal nations in 
western Europe pronounces Latin, and the most of them 
Greek also, in the main after the analogy of its own lan- 
guage, it is only in their chief points of agreement that a 
usage which can justify this epithet continental exists. 
The system of pronunciation known as continental retains, 
for the most part, the English sounds of the consonants, 
and pronounces the vowels as in German or Italian. 
There is a stricter form of continental pronunciation of 
Latin, approaching the Roman, and a modified form, ap- 
proaching the English. The continental system of pro- 
nouncing Greek is often called Hrasmian, as closely resem- 
bling the modified or modern Erasmian pronunciation 
used in Germany. (0) Eclectic pronunciation (of Greek), a 
system of pronunciation of ancient Greek which seeks 
to approximate to the actual ancient pronunciation. It 
agrees on the whole with the stricter continental system, 
and pronounces the diphthongs so that each element can 
be heard separately. (c) English pronunciation (of Greek), 
a system of pronouncing Greek with the English sounds 
of the corresponding Latin letters, This system is now 
little used in the United States. (d) English pronuncia- 
tion (of Latin), a system of pronouncing Latin which fol- 
lows, with some exceptions, the general analogy of the 
modern pronunciation of English. The Latin rule of ac- 
centuation determines the place of the accent; but the 
vowels are given their long or short English sounds with- 
out regard to their Latin quantity. The English long 
sounds are used at the end of a word (but final a is usually 
obscure, as in coma), before another vowel, and at the end 
of an accented penult or of any unaccented syllable (ex- 
cept penultimate ¢). The English short sounds are used 
in a syllable ending with a consonant (except final es, os), 
before two consonants (not a mute and liquid) and x (= es), 
and (excepting w) in an accented antepenult before a sin- 
gle consonant, if not followed by two vowels the former 
of which is ο, 7, or y. 6,8, and t, succeeding the accent, 
are equivalent to sh, and vis sounded like ksh, before two 
vowels the former of which is an unaccented {ου y, unless 
s, t,or x precedes, Initialwis pronounced z. If the second 
of two initial consonants is not A, J, or 7, the first (if not 8) 
is silent. Initial chth and phth are pronounced th. There 
are no silent vowels. Different authorities vary these 
rules somewhat, or acknowledge various exceptions to 
them. The English system of pronunciation of Latin reg- 
ulates the pronunciation in English of all proper names 
which have not altered their Latin spelling, and of all 
Latin words and phrases which have become Anglicized. 
(ο) Erasmian pronunciation (of Greel),a system the earliest 
champion of which was Erasmus in his treatise ‘‘De Recta 
Latini Greecique Sermonis Pronunciatione” (Basel, 1528). 
The pronunciation universally in use at that time was the 
modern Greek as used in the middle ages and supported 
by Byzantine scholars at the time of the revival of letters. 
Investigation led to a general conviction among scholars 
in the west of Europe that the Erasmian theory of the an- 
cient pronunciation was correct; and by the end of the 
sixteenth century—after considerable controversy, em- 
bittered by the fact that the traditional or modern pro- 
nunciation was favored by supporters of the papacy, and 
the Erasmian system by the Reformers—the Erasmian 
system had come into general use, and the Byzantine 
method of pronouncing Greek as a living language — also 
called the Reuchlinian, from Johann Reuchlin, the first 
great representative of Greek scholarship in Germany — 
became obsolete in the western schools. In its original 
form the Erasmian pronunciation was distinguished from 
the Reuchlinian by giving most of the vowels the sounds 
which they have in Latin as pronounced by most of the 
western nations, the Italians, Germans, etc., and by pro- 
nouncing the diphthongs so that each vowel in them should 
preserve its own sound. As, however, this pronunciation 
closely approached that of the modern western languages 
in the sixteenth century, it became practically the usage 
that every nation should pronounce Greek after the analogy 
of its own language, and, as this has gradually changed in 
each country, the pronunciation of Greek has varied with 
it. In England, in the time of Henry VIIL., the pronunci- 
ation of vowels was nearly the same as in continental lan- 
es. This is evident from the fact that the relation of 

the Greek vowels, as pronounced by the Erasmian system, 
to those in the Latin alphabet, as used in the vernacular, 
is treated by writers of that time as identical in England 
and onthe continent. In England, accordingly, the Eras- 
mian system of pronunciation was insensibly transformed 
into what is now called the English pronunciation of Greek. 
The system known as the continental is a partial revision 
of the Erasmian ; that designated as the eclectic restores 
the Erasmian with some alterations. (f) Modern Greek 
pronunciation, the pronunciation of Greek, ancient and 
modern, actually in use in Greece at the present day. 
The change from the ancient to the present pronunciation 
was very gradual. The first signs of its prevalence are 
found in the Beotian dialect and among Hellenists. Con- 
fusion of ει with . became general about 200-100 B. σ., but 
good speakers still made some difference between these 

sounds till after 200 A.D. The vowel η began to be fre- 

quently confounded with « about 250-150 B. 6,, but per- 

sons of culture retained the sound of a Latin é (English @) 

for it till 500 A. D. or later. The diphthong αι became 

identical in sound with « about 150-200 A. D., and some- 

what later οι was pronounced like v (ii). The vowel v was 
distinguished from ι till late Byzantine times. After about 

150-200 A. D. av, ev came to be sounded as av, ev, and later 

as af, ef before surds. During the Roman imperial period 

distinctions of quantity fell more and more into disuse, 

and merely accentual poetry began as early as the fourth 

century. In Egypt and other countries outside of Greece 

these changes of pronunciation began very early, and even 

the older manuscripts are accordingly full of their ef- 

fects (iotacisms). This system of pronunciation prevailed 

throughout the middle ages not only in the East, but in 

the West till the time of the Reformation. Also called 

totacism, itacism, Reuchlinian pronunciation. (g) Reuch- 

linian pronunciation (of Greek). Same as(f). See (6). (h) 

Roman pronunciation (of Latin), a system of pronuncia- 

tion of Latin which seeks to approximate to the actual an- 

cient pronunciation. It differs from the stricter conti- 

nental system chiefly in the sounds given to @, 6, ο, and 
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v, and in having only one sound for each vowel. In the 
ancient pronunciation e and o varied in sound, and there 
are indications that the short vowels in general differed 
somewhat in quality from the long vowels, The follow- 
ing tables exhibit the leading systems described above. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK, 


Continental, English. ως Sig 
a a a a 
a a a a 
αι 1 (or Ἀ6) I aore 
a a a a 
av ou (07 9) au ἂν or af 
B b b γ 
yl g g ghory 
y2 ng ng ng 
ὃ d d dh = TH 
€ e e eora 
ει 1 (or ὅδ, a) i 6 
ευ ti (or 60) a ev or ef 
¢ dz or z Z Z 
n & (or &) é é 
n a é é 
nu Ὁ (or AG, 4G) a ὂν or éf 
θ th th th 
ἴ i i é 
ζ é I é 
ἑ ks ks ks 
ο o (6) ο, 6 
ou oi oi 6 
ου ὃ., ou 6 
ὔ ti (u) a é 
v Ti (u) a é 
νι, ve we, whé(iié, hiié) wi, whi 6 
x k (¢h) k th 
ω ὂ 0 6 
ῳ 6 ὂ 6 
wu ὃ (06) ou ov or Of 
Rough breathing () h h Silent. 


In all these systems κ, A, µ, v, 7, p, σ, T, 6, and wW respec- 
tively have the same sounds as k,l, m, n, p, 1, 8, t, f, and ps. 
The sounds given in parentheses represent the stricter 
continental pronunciation. y2 is y before y, x, é, x (yi be- 
ing y elsewhere); gh represents the corresponding sonant 
to ¢h (nearly as German g in Wagen as pronounced by 
most Germans). In the Modern Greek system χ is ch as in 
German ich, and y is y before ἃ and ὅ sounds (e, ι, etc.); 
yx is ngg, µπ ismb, and vris nd. The strict continental 
system and the Modern Greek pronounce by the written 
accent, while the English and the modified continental 
accent Greek by the rule for accent in Latin. The two 
last-named systems generally make a and c long in open 
syllables and short in closed syllables (the English pro- 
nunciation treating them as @ and 7 in Latin), but v is 
always long. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Continental. 


Roman. Strict. Modified. English. 
a a a a, 8 a, 8 
58 I (368) 8 8 é,e 
au ou (a6) ou au au 
- x k k 
οἱ Β 8 (sh) 8 (sh) 
ch k ch k k 
e a a a,e é,e 
eu ed ed ua a 
g! g g g g 
g? g 8 j ), 
i 6 6ϐ 6 1,i 
} y y J j 
ο 0 0,6 6, 0 0, 0 
oe oi νι a ) é,e αν” 
8 Β Β(7 8 (7 8 (z, sh, z 
t t t t % t (sh) ) 
u 6 3 a, u a, u 
ν Ww v γ Vv 
x ks ks ks ks (ksh, z) 
y ii ii é, i se 
Z dz (z) dz 7 Z 


In all these systems ὃ, d, f, h, k,l, m, n, p, ph (= f), ᾳί 

= kw), 7, t, th (in thin), have their ordinary English sounds. 
C2 and g2 represent ο and g before 6, &, @,i,and y; cl and 
οἱ represent cand g before other letters than these. The 
short vowel-sounds are used in the English and in the 
modified continental system in closed syllables, and the 
long vowel-sounds in open syllables, regardless of the an- 
cient quantity. The Roman system gives the same qual- 
ity of sound to a short vowel as to a long, but makes it 
more rapid in pronunciation. In continental pronuncia- 
tion 8 is by some pronounced z between two vowels, and in 


the modified system final 2s is pronounced 4z, and final ds 
6s. For the pronunciation of ο, 8, and ¢ as sh, and of x 
as ksh or 7, see (d) Pronounce w& as in German, or as 
French u. 
pronunciative (pr6-nun’si-a-tiv),a. [= It. pro- 
nunziativo, <li. pronuntiativus, pronunciativus, 
declarative, enunciative, < pronuntiare, pronun- 
ciare, proclaim, enounce: see pronounce.) 1. 
Of or pertaining to pronunciation; pronuncia- 
tory.—2+. Uttering confidently ; dogmatieal. 
The confident and pronunciative school of Aristotle. 
Bacon, Prometheus, 


pronunciator (pro-nun’si-a-tor), n. [= Sp. Pg. 
pronunciador = It. pronunziatore, « L. pronun- 
tiator, pronunciator, a reciter, a relater, < pro- 
nuntiare, pronunciare, publish, proclaim: see 
pronounce.] One who pronounces. 
pronunciatory (pr6-nun’si-a-t6-ri), a. [< pro- 
nunciator + -y1.] Relating to pronunciation. 
Prony’s dynamometer. A dynamometer, 
named after its inventor, much used for ob- 
taining data for computing the power deliv- 
ered by turbines and other water-wheels, or 


procemiac (pro-é’mi-ak), a. 


proof (prof), π. and a. 


proof 


from the fly-wheel of an engine, or transmitted 


by shafting. The principle of this apparatus is the 
same in allofitsforms, In the accompanying illustration, 
which represents a form of the apparatus used in labora- 
tories, 6 is a shaft provided with a winch ο, and support- 
ed in bearings d in a frame h ; j is a lever having a scale- 
pan suspended from the point m near the extremity of 
the longer arm as shown at b, on which, when in use, a 
weight or weights ¢ are placed; a is a counterpoise; f is a 
chain connected at its ends to tightening-bolts k, k’; Uindi- 





Prony’s Dynamometer. 


cates wooden brake-shoes, which, by tightening the chain 
J, can be made to press strongly against the projecting 
end of the shaft e; g, g’ are stop-rests, which limit the 
motion of the lever, used only for convenience in applying 
the brake, and not essential to its action. In the deter- 
mination of the power transmitted through the shaft e, 
moving in the direction shown by the arrow, the counter- 
poise is first adjusted to counterbalance the long arm of 
the lever and the empty scale-pan. The chain / is then 
tightened and the scale-pan loaded, so that at a given ve- 
locity the lever is by the friction of the brake held away 
from the rest g’, but not in contact withg. Under condi- 
tions so established, if L = the perpendicular distance in 
feet of the point 7 from the axis of e,S = the weight 
in pounds placed in the pan, r = the radius in feet or 
fractions of a foot of the shaft 6, and M = the moment of 
torsion in pounds, then will LS/r = M, and 277rM = the 
power transmitted in foot-pounds during each turn of the 
winch. Also called Prony's brake. 


[< proemium + 
-ac.| Relating to or constituting a proemium 
or preface. 


The 104th [Psalm] is the Prowmiac, because it com- 
mences Vespers. J. M, Neale, Eastern Church, i. 856. 


proemium, procmion (pro-é’mi-um, -on), x. 


[L. prowmium, ς Gr. προοίµιον, an opening: see 
proem.| 1. Same as proem. 
Forgetful how my rich prowmion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 
In his prowemium he plainly intimates that he is putting 
forth a kind of commonplace book of historical anecdotes. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 41. 
2. In rhet., the exordium. 
[Early mod. E. proofe, 
profe, < ME. proof, prouff, prefe, also (whence 
early mod. E. prief, preef) preef, preeve, preve, 
gt < OF. prove, proeve, preuve, F. preuve = 
. prova, proa, a proof, < LL. proba, a proof, 
< L. probare, prove: see prove.] I, n. 1. Any 
effort, act, or operation made for the purpose of 
ascertaining any truth or fact; a test; a trial: 
as, to make proof of a person’s trustworthiness 
or courage. 
The verray preeve sheweth it indede. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 163. 


Here and se, and sey thou nought, 
Than schall thou not to profe be brought. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 23. 
Madam, you may make Proof of him, and if your Lady- 
ship find him too saucy or wasteful, you may return him 
whence you had him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 36. 


Let there be 
Once every year a joust for one of these; 
For so by nine years’ proof we needs must learn 
Which is our mightiest. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. Evidence and argumentation putting the 
conclusion beyond reasonable doubt; demon- 
stration, perfect or imperfect. 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 324. 


They [miracles] are not private, but public proofs; not 
things to be done in a corner, for the sake of single per- 
sons, but before multitudes, and in the face of the sun. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xii. 


Credulous enough 
To swallow much upon much weaker proof. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 722. 
3+. A thing proved or tried ; truth or knowledge 
gathered by experience; experience. 
Out of your proof you speak; we, poor unfledged, 
Have never wing’d from view ο) the nest, nor know not 
What air ’s from home. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 27. 
4, The state of having been tested and ap- 
proved; firmness, hardness, or impenetrability: 
specifically applied to arms or armor of defense, 
to note that they have been duly tested and are 
impenetrable. 





proof 


There died of his hand Sarpedon, Plistonax, Strophilus, 
and Hippolytus, men of great proof in wars. 
Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
She hath Dian’s wit ; 
And, in strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 216. 


They harnessed him from head to foot with what was 
of proof, lest perhaps he should meet with assaults in the 
way. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 124. 


5. In law: (a) The convincing effect of evi- 
dence; the manifestation of the truth of a 
proposition by presenting the reasons for as- 
senting to it; such an array of evidence as 
should determine the judgment of the tribunal 


in regard to a matter of fact. In criminal cases, 
to be effectual as proof, the evidence must satisfy beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In civil cases it is enough that the 
evidence preponderates. 


Evidence is the medium of proof ; proof is the effect of 
evidence. Judge Danforth, 108 Ν. Y., τὸ. 


(0) pl. In equity practice, the instruments of 
evidence in + heir documentary form, as deposi- 
tions, deeds, etc., received in a cause. (ο) The 
pacreniavon of sufficient evidence: as, the bur- 


en of proof lies with the plaintiff. Proof is either 
written or parole. The former consists of records, deeds, 
or other writings ; the latter of the testimony of witnesses 
personally appearing in court or before a proper officer, 
and, as a rule, sworn to the truth of what they depose. 
In this sense the word is used to designate either the 
task of going forward with the giving of evidence at the 
trial or the task of satisfying the minds of the jury. 
Owing to the different functions of the judge and the 
jury, the distinction is of great practical importance, be- 
cause when the plaintiff has given evidence which would 
entitle him if unanswered to go to the jury, it is proper for 
him to tell counsel that the burden of proof is on de- 
fendant, meaning that if the defendant adduces no evi- 
dence the plaintiff will be entitled to have the case sub- 
mitted to the jury; but it is error for him thereupon, 
whether defendant offers evidence or not, to tell the jury 
that the burden of proof is on defendant to contradict 
laintiff’s case, for, considered as a task of satisfying the 
jury the burden of proof remains upon the plaintiff 
ughout. The huiten of proof is never on the defen- 
dant in this sense, except in respect to an affirmative de- 
fense in avoidance as distinguished from a denial. (α) 
In Scots law, the taking of evidence by a judge 
upon an issue framed in pleading. Sometimes 
disputed facts may be sent to a jury, but, except in ac- 
tions of damages, a proof is almost invariably the course 
adopted. . . . The evidence as the proof is falen down in 
shorthand, and counsel are heard at the close. Henry 
Goudy. 
6. A test applied to manufactured articles or 
to natural substances prepared for use; hence, 
the state of that which has undergone this test, 
or is capable of undergoing it satisfactorily. 
Compare armor of Fasc | . In alcoholic 
liquors, the degree of strength which gives a 
specific gravity of 0.920. See Π., 2. Liquors 
lighter than this are said to be above proof, and heavier 
liquors are below proof. See overproof and underproof. 
The expressions “20 per cent over proof,” “20 per cent 
under proof,” mean that the liquor contains 20 volumes 
of water for every 100 volumes over or under this fixed 
quantity, and that, in order to reduce the spirit to proof, 
20 per cent of water by volume must be subtracted or add- 
ed as the case may be. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 215. 


8. In printing, a trial impression from com- 
posed type, taken for correction. Generally a 
number of successive proofs are read before the matter is 
ready for the press, corrections being made first in the 
printing-office until what is technically called a clean 
proof can be submitted to the author. ‘The final proof is 
called a press-proof or a foundry-proof, the first being used 
of letterpress work, and the latter of plate-work. 

Lap. What says my printer now? 

Gal. Here’s your last proof, sir. [Giving proof-sheet.] 
You shall have perfect books now in a twinkling. 

Fletcher (and another?), Nice Valour, iv. 1 (circa 1625). 


9. Inengraving and etching, an impression taken 
from an engraved plate to show its state during 
the progress of executing it; also, an early and 
superior impression, or one of a limited num- 
ber, taken before the title or inscription is en- 
graved onthe plate, and known as proof before 


letter. There may be first, second, and third proofs, 
marking successive states of the work. See also artist’s 
proof, India proof, proof with open letters, and proof with 
remarque, below. 

10. In numis., any early impression struck at 
the mint from a coin-die used for producing the 
current coins of the realm. Proofs are often dis- 
tinguished from the coins struck off for actual currency 
by having their edges left plain instead of being milled or 
inscribed. They are also often struck in a metal of greater 
or less value than that which is proper to the current coin : 
thus, there are gold, silver, and bronze proofs of the Eng- 
lish copper farthing issued by George 111. in 1799. Com- 


pare pattern, 8. 

11. In bookbinding, the rough uncut edges of the 
shorter leaves of a trimmed book, which prove 
that the book has not been cut down too much. 
—12. In arith., an operation serving to check 
the accuracy of the calculation.—Acroamatic 


abe © See acroamatic.— A priori proof. (a) Proof de- 
uced from principles. (0) Proof independent of experi- 
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ence.— Armor of proof, armor which has been proved 
trustworthy, or which is known to be trustworthy, as 
against ordinary weapons.— Artist’s proof, in engraving, 
a first impression taken from an engraved plate or block 
after its completion.—Burden of proof. See burdenl 
and def. 5 (c)—Composite proof, direct proof. See 
the adjectives.— Dogmatic or discursive proof. Same 
as acroamatic proof.—Empirical proof, proof from 
actual experience.— Foul proof, imperfect proof. See 
the adjectives.—India proof. See IJndia.—Indirect 
proof, in logic, same as apagoge, 1(b).—Irregular proof, 
a proof the external Τουπι of which is different from the 
standard form of logic.—M proof, under United 
States land laws, furnishing to the proper officer the 
requisite affidavits of actual residence, etc., to entitle a 
settler to a patent for his land.—Marked proof. See 
marked.—Mathematical proof, proof from construction 
of concepts, from a diagram or its equivalent.—Mixed 

roof, a proof partly analytic and partly synthetic.— 

onosyllogistic proof,a proof consisting of a single 
syllogism.— Ontological, ostensive, positive proof. 
See the adjectives.— Proof before letter, an early proof 
of a plate taken before the title or explanatory letter- 
ing has been engraved.— Proof by notoriety. Same as 
judicial notice (which see, under notice).— Proof of gun- 
powder, a determination of the muzzle-velocity which 
is imparted to the projectile and the corresponding 
maximum pressure.— Proof of ordnance and small- 
arms, tests by means of hydraulic pressure and the firing 
of heavy charges.— Proof with open letters, or open- 
letter proof, an early proof of an engraving, on which 
the title is engraved in letters that are merely outlined.— 
Proof with remark, or remark proof, a proof of an 
engraving or etching in which the early state is denoted 
by one or more croquis or fanciful marks traced on the 
margin, or by the absence of certain lines in different 
parts of the plate. ‘These remarks are sometimes used 
to denote the different states of the plate up to the point of 
completion.— Pure proof. See purel.—To the proofft, 
to the quick ; so as to touch a vital part. 


But now I'll speak, and to the proof, I hope. 
Marlowe, Edward IL., i. 1. 


We must be patient: I am vex’d to the proof too. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 


=Syn. 1. Experiment, essay, ordeal.—2. Testimony, etc. 
(see evidence and inference), demonstration, certification. 

II, a. [Elliptical for of proof: see proof, n., 
4.] 1. Impenetrable; able to resist, physical- 
ly or morally: as, water-proof, fire-proof, shot- 
proof, bribe-proof: often followed by to or 
against before the thing resisted. 

Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight, 


With hearts more proof than shields. 
Shak., Cor., i. 4. 25. 


Now am I high proof 
For any action; now could I fight bravely, 
And charge into a wildfire. 
Beau, and Fl., Captain, iv. 2. 


I... have found thee 
Proof against all temptation. 
Milton, P. 1ν., iv. 533. 


I do not know . . . a task so difficult in human life as 
to be proof against the importunities of a woman a man 
loves. Steele, Spectator, No. 510. 


If James had not been proof to all warnings, these events 
would have sufficed to warn him. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


2. Noting aleoholie liquors which have the 
specific gravity 0.91984, usually considered as 
0.920, which is sufficiently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. Such spirits contain 0.4924 of their 
weight, or 0.5707 of their volume, of absolute alcohol. The 
strength is usually determined by a hydrometer. See αἴοο- 
holometry, overproof, and underproof. 

3. Of excellent quality: said of land. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.]—Proof strength. See the quo- 


tation. 


The proof strength is the load required to produce the 
greatest strain of a specific kind consistent with safety. 
Rankine, Steam Engine, § 58. 
proof-arm}, v.¢. [< proof + arm2,] To arm as 
with proof; make secure. 
Men. She is a handsome wench. 
Leu. A delicate, and knows it; 


And out of that proof-arms herself. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 3. 


proof-armor (préf’ir’mor), n. Same as armor 
of proof (which see, under proof). 

proofed (préft), a. [< proof + -ed?.] Made 
proof; specifically, made water-proof: as, 
proofed silk. [Trade term. ] 

proof-fult (préf’ful),a. [< proof + -ful.] Con- 
veying proof; bearing testimony. 

Had you been so blest 
To give such honour to your captains’ counsels 


As their alacrities did long to merit 
With proofull action. Chapman, Cesar and Pompey. 


proof-galley (préf’gal’i), n. In printing, a brass 
galley flanged at one end and on ‘both sides. 
The type to be proved is held in position by a 
sidestick secured by quoins. See galley, 5. 

proof-glass (préf’glas), ». A cylindrical glass 
vessel very deep in proportion to its diameter, 
and having a foot and a lip for pouring out 
liquids; a hydrometer-glass. It is principally used 
for holding liquids while testing their densities or specific 


gravities by the use of a hydrometer. See cut under hy- 
drometer. 


proof-sheet (préf’shét), ». 


ee ee πο 


proof-spirit 


proof-house (préf’hous), x. In gun-manu/f., a 
building in which gun-barrels are proved or 
tested for flaws or defects by firing them with 
critical test-charges of a definite weight of a 
standard powder, and also by hydraulic pres- 


sure. See proof,n.,6. In London a proof-house is es- 
tablished by law, to which gun-barrels of different makers 
can be sent for proof. Gun-barrels which meet the test 
are then stamped with authorized proof-marks. 


proof-leaf (préf’léf), m. A proof; a proof-sheet. 


They appear printed in a few proof-leaves of it in my 
possession. Boswell, Johnson, I. 204. 


proofiess (préf’les), a. [< proof + -less.] 
Lacking sufficient evidence to constitute proof; 
not proved. 


Such questionable, not to say altogether proof-less con- 
ceits. Boyle, Works, II. 290. 


prooflessly (préf’les-li), adv. Without proof. 


The maxim .. . Locus conservat locatum . . . has been 
proof-lessly asserted. Boyle, Works, IV. 390. 


proof-mark (préf’miirk), x. In gun-making, a 
mark stamped in the metal of a gun-barrel to 
show that it has been tested and found good. 

proof-plane (préf’plan), ». In elect., a small 
thin metallic disk, insulated on a non-conduct- 
ing handle, by which electricity may be carried 


from one place to another. It is used in experi- 
ments on the distribution of electricity on conductors. 
When it is laid against the surface whose electric density 
it is intended to measure, it forms, as it were, a part of 
the surface, and takes the charge due to the area which it 
covers, which charge may be carried to an electrometer 
and measured. 


proof-press (préf’pres), ». A printing-press 
used exclusively for taking proofs. 

proof-print (prof’print), π. An early impres- 
sion of an engraving, taken with greater care 
than an ordinary print; a proof. 

ο ο -- (prof’prin’tér), n. In engraving, 
a skilled workman whose especial province is 
the printing of proofs from engraved or etched 
plates. 

proof-reader (prof’ré’dér), n. A person who 
reads printers’ proofs for correction; one whose 
occupation is to discover errors in proofs and 
note on them the necessary changes. A critical 
or editorial proof-reader is one who not only corrects the 
compositors’ errors, but notes or points out the lapses of 
the original text, or makes or indicates changes for its 
improvement. Proof-readers were originally called cor- 
rectors of the press, and that phrase still remains in literary 


or formal use, especially for those who read proofs for 
criticism as well as for correction. 


proof-reading (préf’ré’ding), n. 
tion of errors in printers’ proofs. See proof- 


reader. In marking a proof, the places in the text 
where changes are to be made are indicated in the fol- 
lowing modes. A caret (a) is inserted in the bottom of a 
line at a point where something is to be put in or a new 
paragraph is to be made; a line is drawn through any- 
thing to be taken out or changed for something else, and 
under anything to be changed to different type; the mark 
[ is made to the left of a word to be shifted in that di- 
rection, and _| to the right; and letters or parts of a word 
improperly separated are connected by a curve or curves 
(~ or SC). In the last two cases the same marking is re- 
peated in the margin. The other indicative marks or signs 
made in the margin (besides a few strictly technical ones, 
which admit of much variation) are the following: ἃ or & 
(dele-mark), representing d@ (6) for dele, take out; 9 (turn 
mark), tor turning an inverted letter; # (space-mark), for 
inserting a space, or more space; «Ι,, for putting down 
space; (), for inserting an em-quadrat, or increasing the 
space to that amount; J ( paragraph-mark), for making a 
new paragraph; x, for a broken or imperfect letter; stet 
(let it stand), for something that is to remain after being 
crossed out, a row of dots being made under the erasure ; 
tr. for transpose; w. f. for wrong font (meaning a letter 
or letters of different size or face from the others); ital. 
for italic, and rom. for roman; cap, or caps. for capital 
or capitals; 8. 0. for small capitals; 1. ο. for lower-case. 
In the last five cases, where only a single letter is in- 
volved, proof-readers usually write the letter itself in the 
margin, in the form desired, or with the proper under- 
scoring. In underscoring, italics are indicated by a sin- 
gle line, small capitals by two lines, and capitals by three 
lines, A single letter written as a capital does not usu- 
ally need to be underscored. Where two paragraphs in 
the text are to be joined or “run in,” a line curving at 
the ends is drawn between them, and “ No ” written in 
the margin. A marginal correction should always be 
written as nearly as possible opposite the place affected 
in the text; and where the connection cannot thus be 
made clear, a line should be drawn between the place 
and the correction. 


The correec- 


A printers’ proof. 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis having written his article, . . . 
reviewed it approvingly as it lay before him in its wet 
proof-sheet at the office of the paper. 
Thackeray, Pendennis, xlvi. 


She recognized the name as that of a distinguished pub- 
lisher, and the packet as a roll of proof-sheets. 
H. James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 106. 


proof-spirit (préf’spir’it), π. In com., an alco- 


holic liquor which has a specific gravity of 
0.91984, and contains 0.4924 of its weight, or 
0.5707 of its volume, of absolute alcohol. 


proof-staff 


proof-staff (préf’staf), n. A metallic straight- 
edge used as a standard to correct a wooden 
staff made for ordinary service. 

proof-stick (préf’stik), n. In sugar-manuf., a 
rod of wood for dipping in boiling syrup to test 
its condition by the rapidity and character of 
the crystallization. H. H. Knight. 

proof-text (préf’tekst), Λ. A passage of Scrip- 
ture brought forward to prove a special doc- 
trine. 

It is not a legitimate use of the Old Testament to seek 
in it proof-texts for all the doctrines that are found in th 
New Testament. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLITI. 563. 

proof-valiantt (préf’val’yant), a. Of tried cou- 
rage. 

Believe me, captain, such distemper’d spirits, 

Once out of motion, though they be proof-valiant, 

If they appear thus violent and fiery, 

Breed but their own disgraces. 

Beau. and Fl., Captain, ii. 1. 
proéstracal (pré-os’tra-kal), a. [< prodstracum 
+ -al.] Forming or formed by the prodéstra- 
cum; of or pertaining to a proéstracum. 
proéstracum (pro-os’tra-kum), ». [NL., < Gr. 
πρό, before, + ὄστρακον, shell: see Ostracea.] 
The broad and projecting lamella of the thick 
covering of the phragmacone of a cephalopod, 
extending beyond the base of the phragmacone, 
and being a continuation of the wall of the 
most anterior chamber of the shell; the fore- 
most part of the guard or rostrum of a fossil 


cephalopod of the belemnite group. _ It is vari- 
ously shaped, usually lamellate, and with the rostrum 
represents the pen of the squids. See cuts under belem- 
nite, Belemnitida, and calamary. 


The genus Acanthoteuthis, . . . in which the guard is 
almost rudimentary, while the pro-ostracum is large and 
penlike. Hucaley, Anat. Invert., p. 465. 
prodtic (pro-d’tik),a.andm._ [< Gr. πρό, before, 
+ οὓς (ώτ-), ear, + -ic.] I, a. Anterior with 
reference to the otic capsule or among otic 
bones; of or pertaining to the prodtic: corre- 
lated with opisthotic, ete. See II., and otic. 

II, n. In zodl. and anat., a bone of the ear, 
an anterior ossification of the periotic capsule, 
forming with the epiotic and opisthotic the pe- 
trosal or petromastoid bone, developed in es- 
pecial relation with the anterior vertical semi- 
circular canal of the bony labyrinth of the 


ear. It frequently remains distinct from the other otic 
bones; in man it assists the opisthotic in the formation 
of the mastoid as well as the petrous part of the temporal 
bone. See cuts under Crocodilia, Gallinz, and periotic, 


The pro-otic is, in fact, one of the most constant bones 

of the skull in the lower Vertebrata, though it is com- 
monly mistaken on the one hand for the alisphenoid, and 
on the other for the entire petro-mastoid. 
+ Huzaley, Anat. Vert., p. 26. 
prop! (prop), ”. [Early mod. E. proppe, < ME. 
proppe, a prop; = MD. proppe, aprop, support ; 
ef. MD. proppe, prop, a stopple, D. prop, a stop- 
ple, cork, plug, wad, pellet, = MLG. prop, 
proppe, LG. propp = G. propf, propfen, a stop- 
ple, cork (not found before the 19th century), 
= Sw. propp = Dan. prop, acork, stopple, plug. 
The origin of these words is uncertain; some 
compare G. pfropfs, propfen, a graft, ΜΗ. pfrop- 
Sen, OHG. *pfropfo, pfroffo, a set, slip, < L. pro- 
pago, a set, slip, layer of a plant: see propago, 
propagate, etc. The Gael. prop, Ir. propa, a 
prop, support, are prob. borrowed from E.] 1. 
A stick, staff, pole, rod, beam, or other rigid 
thing used to sustain an incumbent weight; 
that on which anything rests for support; a 
support; a stay; a fulcrum: usually applied to 
something not forming a part of the object sup- 
ported: as, a prop for vines; a prop for an old 
wall, 

Proppe, longe (staffe), contus. Prompt. Parv., p. 415. 


You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 375. 


Justice and religion are the two chief props and support- 
ers of a well-governed commonwealth. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 603. 


But wit’s like a luxuriant vine, 
Unless to virtue’s prop it join, 
Firm and erect towards heaven bound. 
Cowley, Death of Mrs. C. Philips. 


They are the props of national wealth and prosperity, 
not the foundations of them. 
D. Webster, Speech, House of Representatives, Jan. 2, 1815. 
2. In bot., same as fulcrum, 3.—8. pl. Legs. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]=syn. 1. See staf. 
prop! (prop), v.; pret.and pp. propped, ppr. prop- 
ping. [Early mod. E. proppe; = MD. D. prop- 
pen, prop, stay, or bear up (ef. MLG. proppen 
=G. propfen = Sw. proppa= Dan. proppe, stop 
up, cork); appar. from the noun, but the verb 
may possibly be older: see prop, n.] 1. trans. 
1. To support or prevent from falling by pla- 
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cing something under or against: as, to propa 
roof or wall. 

Here wee saw certain great Serraglios, exceeding high, 
and propt up by buttresses. Sandys, Travailes, p. 106. 


What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans, 
Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 
So much as but to prop him? 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 60. 


He was propped up on a bed-rest, and always had his 
gold-headed stick lying by him. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxii. 
2. To support by standing under or against: 
as, a pillar props a roof; beams prop a wall. 
He whose Arms alone sustain’d the Toil, 


And propp’d the nodding Frame of Britain’s Isle. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 


Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky. 
Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 58. 


But build a castle on his head, 
His skull will prop it under. 
Burns, Epigram on a Coxcomb. 
3. To support or sustain in a general sense: as, 
to prop a failing cause. 


Wise men must be had to prop the republic. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, i. 3. 


It behoved our Merchants to get an Interest here to prop 
up their declining Trade. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 182. 
To prop fair Liberty’s declining Cause, 
And fix the jarring World with equal Laws. 
Prior, To Boileau Despreaux (1704). 
4. To help; assist. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng ] 

ΤΙ. intrans. To stop or pull up suddenly; 
balk: said of a horse or other beast. Douglas 
Sladen. [Australia.] 

prop? (prop), x. A shell used in the game of 
props. See props}. 

prop. An abbreviation of (a) proposition; (0) 
properly. 

propedeutic (préo-pé-di’tik), a. and απ. [< Gr. 
προπαιδεύειν, teach beforehand, « pd, before, + 
παιδεύειν͵ teach, bring up or rear: see pedeutics. 
1. a. Pertaining to propxdeutics, or the intro- 
duction to any art or science; relating to pre- 
liminary instruction; instructing beforehand. 

The conceptual suppositions, which are taken for as- 
sured premises and are in truth erroneous, and at best pro- 
pedeutic, but are dragged unnoticed into the conclusion. 

Westminster Rev., CX XVI. 475. 

II. x. A branch of knowledge introductory 
to a particular art or science; a subject to be 
mastered as a preliminary to some other subject. 

It [logic] is a propxdeutic to all other sciences. 

Atwater, Logic, p. 37. 

That study [physical geography] which Kant justly 

termed the “propedeutic of natural knowledge.” 
Hualey, Physiography, Pref., Ῥ. vi. 
propedeutical (pro-pé-du’ti-kal),a. [<prope- 
deutic + -αι.] Same as propedeutic. 
propedeutics (pro-pé-di’tiks), η. [Pl. of pro- 
pedeutic (see -ics).] The preliminary body of 
knowledge and of rules necessary for the study 
of some particular art, science, etc.; the intro- 
duction to an art or a science. 

It four secular life] is not a mere instrumentality for the 
purpose of silencing the beast of the body, but rather is it 
the propedeutics of human combination and communica- 
tion, wherein spiritual life becomes a reality. 

A. B. Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 114. 


propagable (prop’a-ga-bl), a. [= It. propaga- 
bile, < L. as if *propagabilis, < propagare, prop- 
agate: see propagate.) 1. Capable of being 
propagated, or of being continued or multiplied 
by natural generation or production. 


Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar seed 
constitute a distinct propagable sort of creatures. Boyle. 


2. Capable of being spread or extended by any 
means, as tenets, doctrines, or principles. 

propagand (peop η πό]. [ς Ε'. propagande: 
see propaganda.] Same as propaganda. 

A grand scheme for the union of Protestant Christen- 
dom, and his (Hartlib’s] propagand of Comenius’s school- 
reform. Mark Pattison, Life of Milton, p. 33. 

propaganda (prop-a-gan’dii), n. [= F. propa- 
gande = Sp. Pg. It. propaganda; short for L. 
(ML.) congregatio de propaganda fide, associa- 
tion for propagating the faith (see def.): pro- 
paganda, abl. fem. gerundive of propagare, 
propagate: see propagate.| 1. A committee of 
cardinals (Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
‘for propagating the faith’) which has the su- 
pervision of foreign missions in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was founded by Pope Gregory 
XV. in 1622. One of its chief instrumentalities is the 
Propaganda College in Rome. See congregation, 6 (a), 10. 
Hence—2. Any kind of institution or organiza- 
tion for propagating a new doctrine or system of 
doctrines, or for proselyting. 


propagandist (prop-a-gan‘dist), π. and a. 


propagate 


The first attempts at a propaganda of liberty, and the firs? 
attempts at a propaganda of nationality, were marked by 
great excesses and great mistakes. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 23? 

The rules of the association [the National Secular Soci- 
ety] inform us that it is the duty of an “active member” 
to promote the circulation of secular literature, and gen- 
erally to aid the Free-thought propaganda of his neigh- 
bourhood. Saturday Rev. 

propagandic (prop-a-gan’dik), a. [< propa- 
gand-a + -ic.] Pertaining to a propaganda or 
to propagandism. | 

propagandism (prop-a-gan’dizm), π. [= F. 
propagandisme = Pg. propagandismo ; as prop- 
aganda + -ism.] ‘The system or practice of 
propagating tenets or principles; zealous dis- 
semination of doctrines; proselytism. 

Wehave attempted no propagandism, and acknowledged 
no revolution. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 309. 

What were the causes which made his [Mohammed's] 
disciples the leaders of a successful armed propagandtsm? 

Stillé, Stud. Med. hist., p. 102. 
{= 
F. propagandiste = Pg. propagandista ; as prop- 
aganda + -ist.] I, n. One who devotes him- 
self to the propagation or spread of any system 
of principles. 

Bonaparte selected a body to compose his Sanhedrim of 
political propagandists. R. Walsh. 

The eager propagandists who prowl about for souls. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, xx. 

II, a. Pledged to or employed in such prop- 
agation; given to proselyting. 

On the second day after Kullmann’s murderous attempt, 
the authorities had been ordered to deal with the Catho- 
lic Press, and with propagandist societies under the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, according to the utmost rigour of 
the law. Lowe, Bismarck, IT. 321. 


propagate (prop’a-gat), v. {.; pret. and pp. prop- 


agated, ppr. propagating. [< L. propagatus, 
pp. of propagare (> It. propagare = Pg. Sp. 
propagar = ¥. propager), peg down (a layer), 
set (slips or cuttings), propagate, extend, con- 
tinue (cf. propago, a layer of a plant, a set, slip, 
shoot, hence offspring, progeny), < pro, forth, + 
pangere ( pag), fasten, set: see pact. Hence 
ult. proin, prunel.] I, trans. 1. To multiply 
or continue by natural generation or repro- 
duction; cause to reproduce itself: applied to 
plants and animals: as, to propagate fruit- 
trees; to propagate a breed of horses or sheep. 
I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an issue I might propagate. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 73. 
The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around, ... 
The propayated myriads spread. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, l. 488. 
But cockle, spurge, according to their law, 
Might propagate their kind with none to awe. 
Browning, Childe Roland. 
2. To transmit or spread from person to per- 
son or from place to place; carry forward or 
onward; diffuse; extend: as, to propagate a re- 
port; to propagate the Christian religion. 
I first upon the mountains high built altars to thy name, 
Aud grav’d it on the rocks thereby to propayate thy fame. 
Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 

By newspaper reports, any great effect in one assise 
town, or electoral town, has been propagated to the rest of 
the empire. De Quincey, Style, i. 

The idle writers of the day continued to propagate dul- 
ness through a series of heavy tomes. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 18. 

Throw a stone into the stream, and the circles that 
agate themselves are the beautiful type of all influence, 

Emerson, Nature. 
31. To promote; augment; increase. 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine. Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 199. 
While tender airs and lovely dames inspire 
Soft melting thoughts, and propayate desire. 
Addison, The Greatest English Poets, 
4+. To produce; originate; invent. 

Thence to visit honest and learned Mr. Hartlib, a public 
spirited and ingenious person, who had propagated many 
usefull things and arts. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 27, 1655. 

For the greatest part of the Island of Sumatra propa- 
gates this Plant [pepper], and the Natives would readily 
comply with any who would come to Trade with them. 

Dampier, Voyages, ΤΙ. i. 116, 
5. Toscatter; disperse. [Rare.] 

This short harangue propagated the Juncto, and put an 
end to their resolves; however, they took care of their 
fee, but then left all concern for the lady behind them. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 644. (Davies.) 
“ 1, To increase, spread, disseminate. 

. intrans. To be multiplied or reproduced 
by generation, or by new shoots or plants; bear 
young. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 64 


propagate 


Every thread of silk in the rich vestments seems only 
α provision from the worms that spin, for the behoof of 
worms that propagate in sepulchres. 

Dickens, Pictures from Italy, ix. 


propagating-bench (prop’a-gi-ting-bench), n. 
Τη hort., a stationary shallow box, usually filled 
with fine sand, but sometimes with earth, which 
is kept moist, and into which cuttings or slips 
are inserted until they have taken root. The 
propagating-bench is usually so placed that 
heat can be applied beneath it. 

propagating-box (prop’a-ga-ting-boks), n. In 
hort., a shallow wooden box or pan, properly 
movable (compare propagating-bench), for hold- 
ing slips and cuttings in sand. It is usually placed 
over the hot flues or water-pipes in a shady part of a 
plant-house, or on the sand-bed in a propagating-house. 
Sometimes the cuttings in the box are covered with a 
propagating-glass. 

propagating-glass (prop’a-ga-ting-glas), n. In 
hort., a bell-glass used to cover cuttings or 
seedlings in a hotbed, nursery, or garden. 

propagating-house (prop’a-ga-ting-hous), n. 
In hort., ete., any greenhouse especially adapt- 
ed or used for the propagation or increase of 
plants from cuttings, or for growing them from 
the seeds. 

propagation (prop-a-ga’shon),». [< ME. prop- 
agacion, < OF. propagation, propagacion, F. 
propagation = Sp. propagacion = Pg. propa- 
gagdéo = It. propagazione, < L. propagatio(n-), 
a propagating, an extension, ¢ propagare, pp. 
propagatus, propagate: see propagate.] 1. 
The act of propagating; the multiplication or 
continuance of the kind or species by natural 
generation orreproduction: as, the propagation 
of plants or animals. Inthe greater number of flower- 
ing plants propagation is effected naturally by means of 
seeds : but many plantsare also propagated by the produc- 
tion of runners or lateral shoots, which spread along the 
surface of the soil, and root at the joints, from which they 
send up new stems. Plants are also propagated by suck- 
ers rising from rootstocks, and by various other natural 


means. Propagation may be effected artificially by cut- 
tings, graftiug, budding, inarching, etc. 


In September the propagacion, 
In landes suche as tolde is of before, 
Is best to sette in occupacion. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 189. 


How is it that in the propagation of the race such a mar- 
vel is repeated as that . . . every germ of a bodily organ- 
ism receives the quickening breath of its spirit? 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 370. 


There is not in nature any spontaneous generation, but 
all come by propagation. Ray, Works of Creation. 
2. The spreading or extension of anything; 
diffusion: as, the propagation of Christianity ; 
the propagation of socialistic ideas. 

The Apostle [Paul] did act like a prudent Governour, 


and in such a manner as he thought did most tend to the 
propagation of the Gospel. Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. vi. 


It [speech] may be used for the propagation of slander. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 166. 
3t. Increase; augmentation; enlargement; ag- 
grandizement. 
For propagation of a dower 


Remaining in the coffer of her friends. 
Shak., Μ. for M., i. 2. 154. 


The spoil and waste they [the Jews] had made upon all 
nations round about them for the propagation of their em- 
pire, which they were still enlarging as their desires. 

South, Sermons, ΧΙ. ii. 
4. Transmission from one point to another, as 
of sound by waves of condensation and rarefac- 
tion in the air, and of radiant heat and light by 
undulations in the ether. See sound), heat, 
light!, and radiant energy (under energy). 

To account for the enormous velocity of propagation of 
light, the substance which transmits it is assumed to be 
both of extreme elasticity and of extreme tenuity. 

‘ Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 60. 
=§ 1. Increase, generation, procreation, breeding.— 
2. issemination. , 

propagative (prop’a-ga-tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
propagatiwo; as propagate + -ive.] Having the 
power of propagation; propagating. 

Every man owes more of his being to Almighty God than 
to his natural parents, whose very propagative faculty was 
at first given to the human nature by the only virtue, ef- 


ficacy, and energy of the divine commission and institu- 
tion. Sir M. Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 354. (Latham.) 


A church without propagative power in the world can- 

not be other than a calamity to all within its borders. 
H. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 

[p. 356, 

propagator (prop’a-ga-tor),”. [= F. propaga- 
teur = Sp. Pg. propagador = It. propagatore, < 
L. propagator, a propagator, enlarger, extend- 
er, < propagare, pp. propagatus, generate, in- 
crease: see propagate.] One who propagates; 
one who continues by generation or successive 
production; one who causes something to ex- 
tend or spread; a promoter; a diffuser: as, a 
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propagator of heresies. The name is given to one 
whose business is the propagation of plants in nurseries, 
etc., by budding, grafting, etc. 


The Author then of Originall Sinne is the propagator of 
our Nature. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 29. 
Socrates, . . . the greatest propagator of morality. 
Addison, Freeholder, No. 45. 
Jacobus Baradeeus, a Syrian, who was a chief propagator 
of the Eutychian doctrines. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, ΤΙ. 312. 


propagatorium (prop’a-ga-t0’ri-um), m.; pl. 


propagatoria (-i). ([NL., neut. of propagato- 
rius, propagatory: see propagator.| In biol., 
the reproductive apparatus; the entire physi- 
cal mechanism of reproduction; the organs of 
generation of either sex, consisting essentially 
of a sexual gland producing ova or sperma- 
tozoa, passages for the conveyance of the pro- 
duct, or for detaining it until mature in the 
body, and, usually, organs of sexual congress. 
Compare nutritorium, locomotorium, sensorium. 
propagatory (prop’a-ga-td-ri), a. [< NL. pro- 
pagatorius, < 1. propagator, propagator: see 
propagator.| Serving to accomplish propa- 
gation, as the organs of generation; reproduc- 
tive, as a system of physical organs. 

propago (pro-pa’go), π.; pl. propagines (pro- 
paj’i-néz). [L.,< propagare, propagate: see 
propagate.) 1. In hort., a branch laid down 
in the process of layering.—2. In bot., same 
as bulblet. 

propagule (pro-pag’tl),n. [<NL. propagulum, 
α. ν.] In bot., same as propagulum. 

propagulum (pro-pag’i-lum), n.; pl. propagu- 
la (-li). [NL., dim, of propago.] In bot.: (a) 
A shoot, such as a runner or sucker, which may 
serve for propagation. (0) In alge, a modi- 
fied branch by which non-sexual reproduction 
is effected. (ct) One of the minute gemme or 
soredia of lichens. 

Fropalmotherinm (pro-pa’16-6-thé’ri-um), . 
[NL., « Gr. πρό, before, + παλαιός, ancient, + 
Onpiov, a wild beast: see Palzotherium.] <A ge- 
nus of fossil tapiroid mammals from the Eocene 
of Europe: 

propale (pro-pal’), v.¢.; pret. and pp. propaled, 
ppr. propaling. [= Sp. Pg. propalar = It. pro- 
palare, < LL. propalare, make public, divulge, 
ς L. propalam, openly, publicly, ς pro, forth, + 
palam, openly.] To publish; disclose. Scott. 

propalinal (pro-pal’i-nal), a. [ς Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + πάλιν, back, backward, + -al.] Mov- 
ing forward and backward; relating to forward 
and backward movement; protracted and re- 
tracted, as the lower jaw when it moves forth 
and back in the act of chewing: as, the pro- 
palinal movement in mastication. 

The propalinal mastication is to be distinguished into 


the proal, from behind forwards, . . . and the palinal, from 
before backwards. Cope, Amer. Nat., XXII. 7. 


proparapteral (pro-pa-rap’te-ral), a. [ς pro- 
parapteron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
proparapteron. 

proparapteron ο ης tern), n.; pl. pro- 
paraptera (-ri). [NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + 
NL. parapteron.] Inentom., the parapteron of 
the prothoracie segment; the third sclerite of 
the propleuron. 

proparent (pro-par’ent), n. [ς L. pro, for, + 
paren(t-)s, parent.] One who stands in the 
place of a parent. Imp. Dict. 

proparoxytone (pro-par-ok’si-ton), a. and n. 

Gr. προπαροξύτονος (see def.), < πρό, before, 
+ παροξύτονος, paroxytone: see paroxytone. | 
1. a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized by 
the acute accent on the antepenultimate: some- 
times applied to words in English and other lan- 
guages to signify that they have the tonic ac- 
cent on the antepenultimate. 
II. In Gr. gram., a word which has the acute 
accent on the antepenultimate. 

Progen omens (pro-par-ok’si-ton), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. proparoxytoned, ppr. proparozytoning. 
[ς Gr. προπαροξυτονεῖν, « προπαροξύτονος, pro- 
paroxytone: see proparoxytone, α.] In ἄγ. 
gram., to write or pronounce (a word) with the 
acute accent on the antepenultimate. 

proparoxytonic (pro-par-ok-si-ton’ik), a. [< 
proparoxytone + -ic.| Accented on the antepe- 
nult; proparoxytone. 

propassion (pro-pash’on), π. [< ML. propas- 
sio(n-),< L. pro, before, + passio(n-), passion: 
see passion.| A feeling antecedent to passion; 
an inchoate passion; the first stir of passion. 

The philosopher calls it [anger] the whetstone to forti- 
tude, a spur intended to set forward virtue. This is sim- 


ply rather a propassion than a passion. 
Rev, T. Adams, Works, I. 476, 


propeller-mower (pr6-pel’ér-m0’ér), n. 


propeller-shaft 


Not the first motions [of anger] are forbidden: the 
twinklings of the αν as the philosophers call them, the 
propassions and sudden and irresistible alterations. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 211. 


propatagial (pro-pat-a-ji’al),a.andn. [<« NL. 
propatagialis, < propatagium, α. v.] I, a. Of 
or pertaining to the propatagium; as, a propata- 
gial fold of integument; a propatagial muscle. 
ΤΙ. ». A propatagialis. 
propatagialis (pro-pat’a-ji-a’lis), n.; pl. pro- 
patagiales (-léz). [NL.: see propatagial.}] A 
tensor muscle of the propatagium, of which 
there are two, long and short.— propatagialis 
brevis, the short propatagial muscle, also called tensor 


propatagti brevis.— Propatagialis longus, the long pro- 
patagial muscle, also called tensor propatagit longus. 


propatagian (pro-pat-a-ji’an), a. [ς propata- 
gium + -απ.] Same as propatagial. 
The propatagian muscles of the swallows. 
Science, X. 71. 


* . . tts 
propatagium (pro-pat-a-ji’um), n.; pl. propata- 


gia (-Ἁ). [NL., < Gr. πρό, before, + NL. pata- 
gium,q.v.] The so-called patagium of a bird’s 
wing: the more precise name of the fold of skin 
in front of the upper arm and of the forearm 
which fills up the reéntrance between these 
parts, and so forms the smooth fore-border of 
the wing from the shoulder to the carpal angle. 

pro patria (pro pa’tri-i). [lL.: pro, for; pa- 
trid, abl. of patria, one’s native land: see pa- 
tria.] For one’s native land. 

Broped προ nm. [<L. pro, for, + pes (ped-) 
= EK. foot.] In entom., a proleg. Kirby. See 
eut under proleg. 

propedal (pro’ped-al),a. [<proped+-al.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to a proped: as, @ 
propedal process. 

propel (pro-pel’), v. t.; pret. and pp. propelled, 
ppr. propelling. [ς ME. propellen, < L. propel- 
lere, drive or push forward, « pre, forward, + 
pellere, drive, push: see pulsel. Cf. expel, im- 
pel, repel, οἵο.] To drive forward; move or 
cause to move on; urge or press onward by 
force. 

Ferre awaie propelle 
Horrend odoure of kychen, bath, gutters. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 38. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and lan- 
guid to propel so vast and ponderous a body with that pro- 
digious velocity. Bentley. 
The rate of succession may be retarded by insisting upon 
one object, and propelled by dismissing another before its 
time. Kames, Elem. of Criticism, ix. 


propellant (pr6-pel’ant),”. [Erroneous form of 

propellent.} That which propels or drives for- 
ward; a propelling agent. 

Though not as a military propellant, it [guncotton] has 


been used with great success in sporting cartridges. 
The Engineer, LXIX. 117. 


In all saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminat- 
ing powder contained in a small copper case. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 368, 

propellent (pré-pel’ent),a. [< L. propellen(t-)s, 

ppr. of propellere, drive or push forward: see 


x propel.| Driving forward; propelling. 


propeller (pro-pel’ér),n. [< propel+-erl.] 1. 
One who or that which propels; in marine en- 
gin., broadly, any contrivance or applianee, 
as a sail, paddle, oar, paddle-wheel, screw, 
οίς., used for moving vessels floating upon the 
surface of water, or under the surface; in a 
more restricted and more generally accepted 
sense, any instrument or appliance, and espe- 
cially a screw, used for marine propulsion and 
actuated by machinery (usually a steam-engine 
called a marine engine) carried by the vessel 
so propelled. A principle common to all this class of 
propellers is that a vessel is moved forward by the re- 
action on the propeller of the water thrown rearward, 
the propelling machinery beitig at some part or parts 
rigidly attached to the ship. The net propelling power 
is therefore determined by the mass of water thrown 
rearward multiplied into the square of the velocity with 


which it is thrown, allowance being made for prejudicial 
resistances. 


2. A boat or vessel driven by a propeller.—8. 
In fishing, a kind of trolling-hook with arti- 
ficial bait, fitted with wings or flanges to make 
it spin in the water; a spinning-bait.— Archi- 
medean, fish-tail, screw, etc., propeller. See the 
qualifying words. 


propeller-engine (pro-pel’ér-en“jin), n. A ma- 


rine engine for driving a screw propeller. 


Same 
as front-cut mower (which see, under mower!). 


propeller-pump (pro-pel’ér-pump), n. A form 


of pump in which a vertical or inclined tube 
has helical blades on a shaft through the axis 
of the tube. 


propeller-shaft (pro-pel’ér-shaft),. The shaft 


of the propeller of a marine engine. 





propeller-well 


propeller-well (pr6-pel’ér-wel), n. A vertical 
aperture over the screw in the stern of a ship 
which has a hoisting propeller. When itis desired 
to proceed under sail, the screw, a two-bladed one, is 
hoisted off the end of the shaft into the propeller-well, so 
that it may not retard the ship by dragging in the water. 


propeller-wheel (pr6-pel’ér-hwel), x. A ma- 
rine propeller or screw; a screw propeller. 
ο πιο. (pro-pel’ment), η. [< propel + 
-ment.| 1. Theact of propelling.—2, In clock- 
work, electrical recording-instruments, calcu- 
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This Edward the Thirde, of his ive minde to- 
wardes them, united to Yarmouth Kirtleyroad, from it 
seaven mile vacant. : 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 152). (Davies.) 
propenyl (prop’e-nil), π. [< prop(ionic) + -en- 
~yl. ] 
propeptone (pro-pep’ton), η. [< pro- + pep- 
tone.} One of the first products of peptic and 
tryptic digestion: same as hemialbumose. 
propeptonuria (pro-pep-to-nu’ri-’), n. [NL., 
< propeptone + Gr. οὗρον, urine.}| The pres- 


lating-machines, etc., the propelling mecha- , ence of propeptone in the urine. 


nism; more particularly, an escapement mecha- 
nism in which the primary propulsive power is 
applied to the escapement, and the pallets of 
the escapement drive the scape-wheel, instead 
of the latter operating the escapement, as in 
ordinary clocks. 
propendt (pro-pend’), v. 7. [= OF. porpendre, 
pourpendre, < L. propendere, hang forward or 
down, be inclined or disposed, ς pro, forward, 
+ pendere, hang: see pendent.] To lean for- 
ward; incline; be propense or disposed in favor 
of anything. 
Ne’ertheless, 
My spritely brethren, I propend to you 
In resolution to keep Helen still. 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 190. 


His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each way. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 454. 
propendencyt (pro-pen’den-si), n. [ς propen- 
den(t) + -cy.] 1. A leaning toward anything; 
inclination; tendency of desire to anything.— 
2. Attentive deliberation. [Rare.] 

An act above the animal actings, which are transient, 
and admit not of that attention and propendency of ac- 
tions. Sir M. Hale. 

propendent (pré-pen’dent), a. [ς L. propen- 
den(t-)s, ppr. of propendere, hang forward or 
down: see propend.| 1+. Inclining forward or 
toward anything. South. (Imp. Dict.) —2. In 
bot., hanging forward and downward. Paxton. 

propense (pro-pens’), a. [< L. propensus, pp. of 
propendere, hang forward or down, be inclined: 
see propend.] Leaning toward anything, in a 
moral sense; inclined; disposed, whether to 
good or evil; prone. 


God is more propense to rewards than to punishments. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 40. 


Our agents shall discern the mind of the parliament to- 
wards us, which if it be propense and favorable, there may 
be a fit season to procure . . . countenance of our pro- 
ceedings. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 11. 345. 

propensely (pro-pens’li), adv. In a propense 
manner; with natural tendency. 

Others . . . looked upon it, on the contrary, as a real 
and substantial oath propensely formed against Yorick. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 


propenseness (pro-pens’nes), η. The state of 
being propense; natural tendency. 
A propenseness to diseases in the body. 
Donne, Devotions, p. 573. 


propensinn (pro;pen’shon), x. [< F. propension 
= Sp. propension = Pg. propensdo = It. propen- 
sione, < L. propensio(n-), inclination, propen- 
sity, < propendere, pp. propensus, hang forward 
or down: see propend.| 1. The state of being 
propense; propensity. 
I ever had a greater zeal to sadness, 
A natural propension. 
Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, iv. 2. 


Such by-words as reaction and progress are but the po- 
litical slang which each side uses to express their aver- 
sions and their propensions. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., Ρ. 18. 
2. The state or condition of tending to move 
in a certain direction. 

In natural motions this impetuosity continually in- 
creases, by the continued action of the cause—namely, 


the propension of going to the place assigned it by nature. 
Whewell. 


propensitudet (pro-pen’si-tid), . [¢ pro- 
pense + -itude, as in attitude, etc.| Propensity. 
[| Rare. } , 
T’ abandon naturall propensitudes. 
Marston, What you Will, ii. 1. 
propensity (pro-pen’si-ti), n. [= It. propensi- 
ta; as propense + -ity.] A bent of mind, nat- 
ural or acquired; inclination; natural tenden- 
cy; disposition to anything good or evil, par- 
ticularly to evil: as, a propensity to gamble. 
He that learns it [angling] must not onely bring an en- 
quiring, searching, and discerning wit, but he must bring 
also that patience you talk of, and a love and propensity 


to the art itself. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler (rep. of 1653), p. 11. 


Let there be but propensity and bent of will to ως να 
outh. 
=Syn. Bias, Inclination, etc. See δεί]. 
propensivet (prd-pen’siv), a. [< propense + 
-ive.] Inclined; disposed; favorable. 


ρα (prop’ér), a. and π. [< ME. propre, « 

OF. propre, F. propre = Sp. Pg. It. proprio, < L. 
proprius, special, proper, one’s own, personal, 
also lasting: no certain connections. From 
L. proprius are also ult. propriety, property, pro- 
priate, appropriate, expropriate, ete.) I, a. 1. 
Special; peculiar; belonging to a species or 
individual and to nothing else; springing from 
the peculiar nature of a given species or indi- 
vidual; particularly suited to or befitting one’s 
nature; natural; original. 


Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours. 
hak., J. C., i. 2. 41. 
They have a proper saint almost for every peculiar in- 
firmity. Burton, Anat, of Mel, p. 274. 


But first he casts to change his proper shape, 
Which else might work him danger or delay. 
Milton, P. L., iii: 634. 
He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper soil. 
Addison, Hilpah and Shalum. 
A neatness that seemed less the result of care and plan 
than a something as proper to the man as whiteness to the 
lily. Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


2. Belonging to one; one’s own. 


For if they sholde abyde longe with vs they shuld vndo 
vs all and ete vs lyke as they do their owne propre folke. 
R. Eden, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Books on Ameri- 

[ca, ed. Arber, p. xxxiii.). 
Here at my house and at my proper cost. 
Shak., T. N., v. 1. 327. 


The waiter’s hands that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

His proper chop to each. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

3. Fit; suitable; appropriate. 

"Tis proper I obey him, but not now. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 196. 
A middle estate is most proper to the office of teaching. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


To sit with her in sight was happiness, and the proper 
happiness for early morning—serene, incomplete, but 
progressive. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxxvi. 


Unhappily, you are in a situation in which it is proper 
for you to do what it would be improper in me to endure, 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 185. 
The proper function of authority is to enlarge, not to 
contract, our horizon. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 196. 
4. According to recognized usage; correct; 
just: as, a proper word; a proper expression. 
Those parts of nature into which the chaos was divided 
they signified by dark names which we have expressed in 
their plain and proper terms. 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day! 
Hood, November. 
5. Rightly so called, named, or described; taken 
in a strict sense: in this sense usually follow- 
ing the noun: as, the apes proper belong to the 
Old World; no shell-fish are fishes proper. 
This elevation descended . . . into what might be called 
the garden proper. Scott, Waverley, ix. 
It is safe to assert that no Government proper ever had 
a provision in its organic law for its own termination. 
Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 114. 
6. Decent; correct in behavior; respectable; 
such as should be: as, proper conduct. 
That is an advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, 
one Diana. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3, 240. 


Under the most exciting circumstances, Titia was such 
an exceedingly proper child. 
Mrs. D. M. Craik, Christian’s Mistake, ii. 
7. Well-formed; good-looking; personable; 
handsome; also, physically strong or active. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 
There is not among us al one 
That dare medle with that potter, man for man. 
I felt his handes not long agone, . . 


He is as propre a man as ever you medle withal. 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 425). 
I am a proper fellow of my hands. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 72. 

A comely, proper woman, though not handsome. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 98. 

And still my delight is in proper young men. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
8. In her., having its natural color or colors: 
said of any object used as a bearing: thus, a 


The radical CHgCHCGH or ΟΗοῦΗόΒο.: 





properistoma 


coil of rope proper is represented brown, and 
the να of the danas are indicated.— 
9. In liturgics, used only on a particular day or 
festival, or during a particular octave or sea- 
son: as, the proper introit; a proper preface; 
proper psalms.—10. Fine; pretty: said ironi- 
cally of what is absurd or objectionable. 


Talk with a man out at a window! a proper saying. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv, 1. 312. 
Expect. They two help him to a wife, 


Mirth. Ay, she is a proper piece that such creatures can 
broke for. B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 2. 


11. Becoming; deserved. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. ]— Definition proper, a definition by means of the 
genus and specific difference.— Proper adjunct, an ad- 
junct which belongs to the whole of a species, and always, 
and to nothing else.— Proper chant, an old name for the 
key of C major. Stainer and Barrett.— Proper cognitiont. 
See cognition.—Proper conversion, in logic. See conver- 
sion, 2.— Proper difference, an inseparable accident dis- 
tinguishing two things.— Proper exciple. See eaciple. 
— Proper feud, in daw, an original and genuine feud held 
by pure military service.— Proper fraction. See frac- 
tion, 4.— Proper jurisdiction. See jurisdiction.— Frop- 
er motion, in astron. See motion.— Proper noun or 
name, a name given to an individual member of a class, 
for distinction from other members of the same class, as 
Shakspere, Cesar, London, April, Tuesday, Tray, Eclipse, 
οίο.: opposed to common. or appellative noun.— Proper 
object, an object that is object to but one subject.— Prop- 
er preface. See preface.—Proper quantity. Same as 
extensive quantity (which see, under eatensive).— Proper 
syllogism, the Ramist name for asyllogism having an in- 
dividual middle: as, Hobbes wasa genius ; Hobbes showed 
no early bent in the direction in which he afterward dis- 
tinguished himself; hence, it is possible for a man of 
genius to show no early bent in the direction in which he 
will afterward distinguish himself.=§yn, 1. Particular, 
individual, specific.—3 and 4, Fitting, befitting, meet, 
seemly, becoming, legitimate. 

_ II. n. 1, That which is set apart to special or 
individual use. [Rare.] Specifically, in liturgics, a 
special office or special parts of an office appointed for a 
particular day or time: as, the proper of the day; the 
proper of Whitsunday. 


xt. A property in the logical sense. 
Propers either flow immediately from the essence of the 


subject .. . or by the mediation of some other property. 
Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 
In propert, individually ; privately. 
The princes found they could not have that in proper 
which God made to be common. ; 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iii. 3. 
Proper of saints, the variable parts of an office appointed 
for use on the festival of an individual saint. Compare 
Common of the saints, under common.— Proper of the 
mass, the proper of the season for the mass.— Proper of 
the season, in liturgics, the variable parts of an office 
appointed for use on a Sunday or other day (not cele- 
brated as a saint’s day), at a certain festival, etc., or dur- 
ing a certain octave or season. 


proper (prop’ér), adv. [ς proper,a.] Properly; 
very; exceedingly. [Vulgar.] 

*“Isn’t it lovely, Mrs. Flint?” ‘‘ Proper pretty,” replied 

Celyndy. Jane G. Austen, The Desmond Hundred, vi. 


propert (prop’ér), ο. t [ς OF. proprier, ς L. 
propriare, take as one’s Own, appropriate, « 
proprius, one’s own: see proper, α.] 1. To 
appropriate. Palsgrave. (Halliwell.)—2. To 
make proper; adorn. Halliwell. 

properatet (prop’e-rat), ο. {. [ς L. properatus, 
pp. of properare, hasten, quicken, <¢ properus, 
quick, speedy, < pro, forward, forth, + y par-, 
make.] ‘To hasten. 

And, as last helps, hurle them down on their pates, 


Awhile to keep off death, which properates. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil. (Nares.) 


properationt (prop-e-ra’shon), m. [< L. prope- 
ratio(n-), quickness, a hastening, < properare, 
pp. properatus, hasten: see properate.] The act 
of properating or hastening; haste; speed. 

There is great preparation of this banquet, properation 
to it, participation of it; all is carried with joy and jouis- 
ance. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 216. 

properispome (pro-per’i-spom), n. and a. [¢ 
NL. properispomenon, q.v.] 1. η. In Gr. gram., 
a word which has the circumflex accent on the 
penultimate. 

II, a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized by 
the circumflex accent on the penultimate. 

properispome (pro-per’i-spom), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. properispomed, ppr. properispoming. [< pro- 
perispome, n.| In Gr. gram., to write or pro- 
nounce with the circumflex accent on the pe- 
nultimate. 

A ain pe (pro-per-i-spom’e-non), 2. 
[NL.,< Gr. προπερισπώµενον, a word with the οἱσ- 
cumflex accent on the penult, neut. of προπερι- 
σπώµενος, ppr. of προπερισπᾶν, draw around be- 
fore,< πρό, before, + περισπᾶν, draw around, strip 
off: see perispomenon.] Same as properispome. 

properistoma (pr6-pe-ris’t6-mii), ».; pl. pro- 
peristomata (pro-per-i-st0’ma-té). [NL., g L. 
pro, before, + NL. peristoma: see peristome.] 


properistoma 


The lip of the primitive mouth of a gastrula. 
Also properistome. 
At the thickened edges of the gastrula, the primitive 


. . . properistoma, the endoderm and the exoderm pass 
into each other. Haeckel, Evol. Anim, (trans.), I. 220. 


properistomal (pro-per’i-st6-mal), a. [< pro- 
peristoma + -al.] Pertaining toa properistoma. 
properistome (pro-per’i-stom),». [<« NL. pro- 
peristoma, q. v.] Same as properistoma. 
DEOpen ty (prop’ér-li), adv. ME. properly, 
proprely, propreliche; < proper + -ly2.] 11. In 
one’s own manner, speech, action, etc. 
Ne though I speke here wordes properly. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 0. T., 1. 729. 
2. In a proper manner; with propriety; fitly; 
suitably; correctly: as, a word properly ap- 
- plied; a dress properly adjusted. 
‘*Parfay,” quath Pacience, “propreliche to telle 
In English, hit is ful harde.” 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 119. 
Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill manners. 
Swift, Good Manners. 
3. To ahigh degree; quite; entirely; exceed- 
ingly; extremely. [Colloq.] 
All which I did assure my lord was most propertly false, 
and nothing like it true. Pepys, Diary, July 14, 1664. 


Father... gave me a wipe... on the side of my 
face that knocked me over and hurt me properly. 
Haliburton, Sam Slick in England, xxvi. (Bartlett.) 
Abbreviated prop. 
Properly speaking. (a) In the correct or strict sense. 
(0) Speaking without qualification. 
properness (prop’ér-nes),”. [<proper + -ness.] 
The character of being proper, in any sense of 
that word. 
‘Slight, sir! yonder is a lady veil’d, 
For properness beyond comparison, 
And, sure, her face is like the rest; we'll see ’t. 
Fletcher (and another) Love’s Pilgrimage, iv. 1. 


propertied (prop’ér-tid), a. [< property + -ed2.] 
Possessed of property. 


An institution devoted . . . to the propertied and satis- 
fied classes generally. 
M. Arnold, Last Essays, Church of England. 


The loyal and propertied part of the community. 
Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, X XIT. 458. 


Dro erty (prop’ér-ti), ».; pl. properties (-tiz). 
[ς ME. propertee, properte, proprete, propirte, 
propurte, < OF. properte, propriety, fitness, 
property, < L. proprieta(t-)s, a peculiarity, pe- 
culiar nature or quality, right or fact of posses- 
sion, property, < proprius, special, particular, 
one’sown: seeproper. Cf. propriety, a doublet 
of property.) 1. Any character always present 
in an individual or a class; an essential attri- 
bute; a peculiar quality; loosely, any quality 
or characteristic. 


It is the propertie of a wyse buylder to vse such tooles as 
the woorke requireth. 
R. Eden (¥irst Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 57). 


Delectable and pleasant conversation, whose property is 
to move a kindly delight. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


But Thou art the same Lord. Whose property is always 
to have mercy. 
Book of Common Prayer, Communion Office, Prayer of 
{Humble Access. 


Property is correctly asynonym for peculiar quality ; but 
it is frequently used as co-extensive with quality in gen- 
eral. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Strictly speaking, we ought to confine the term property 
to Bodies, not to Matter; for an abstraction can have no 
properties ; and it is the bodies which severally manifest 
the qualities. ; 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 42. 


Soft iron loses almost all magnetic properties at a red 
heat. Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 384. 


2. In logic, a character which belongs to the 
whole of a species, and to nothing else, but not 
to the essence or definition. 


Propretie is a naturall promenesse and maner of dooyn 
whiche agreeth to one kinde and to the same onely an 
that evermore. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551), 


What is propertie? Itisa natural inclination or property, 
incident to one special kind; which is to be understood 
foure manner of waies. First, it iscalled proprium, which 
is proper to one onely kind, as to be a poet or musician is 
proper to man, but not to every man: secondly, it is called 
proper that belongeth to all the kind, but not to that kind 
alone: thirdly, it is said to be proper when it belongeth to 
one onely kind and to all that kind, but yet not alwayes, as 
to be bare-headed or bald is proper to man in old age, but 
yet not alwaies: fourthly, it is said to be proper, or rather 
most proper, which is incident to one kind alone, to all 
that kind, and alwaies, as to have a natural aptnesse to 
laugh or to speake is proper to man onely, to every man, 
and alwaies, and therefore this kind of property is said to 
be convertible with the kind whereunto it belongeth, as 
whatsoever hath naturally power to speake or laugh the 
same is man, and whatsoever is man the same hath power 
to speake or laugh, Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, i. 4. 


3. The right to the use or enjoyment or the 
beneficial right of disposal of anything that can 
be the subject of ownership; ownership; es- 
tate; especially, ownership of tangible things. 


Ly. 28 


4τττ 


In the broader sense, a right of action is property; soisa 
mere right to use or possess, if it be a right as against the 
general owner, but is usually termed special property, to 
distinguish it from the right of the general owner, which 
is termed the general property. The entire property is the 
exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, and disposing of a 
thing. See bailment, and lien2, 1. 


Ne truste no wight to finden in Fortune 
Ay properte ; hir giftes ben comune. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 392. 


Jack has an unresisting good nature, which makes him 
incapable of having a property in any thing. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 


The idea of property being a right to any thing. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IV. iii. 18. 
Pr 


operty . . . denotes in every state of society the larg- 
est powers of exclusive use or exclusive control over things 
(and sometimes, unfortunately, over persons) which the 
law accords, or which custom, in that state of society, rec- 
ognizes. J. S. Mili, Socialism, p. 129. 


4, A thing or things subject to ownership ; any- 
thing that may be exclusively possessed and en- 
joyed; chattels and land; possessions. 


The King has also appropriated the Queen’s jewels to 
himself, and conceives that they are his undoubted pri- 
vate property. Greville, Memoirs, Jan. 8, 1823. 


It was the misfortune of my friend . . . to have em- 
barked his property in large speculations. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 36. 


English political economy and English popular notions 
are very deeply and extensively pervaded by the assump- 
tion that all property has been acquired through an ori- 
ginal transaction of purchase, and that, whatever be the 
disadvantages of the form it takes, they were allowed for 
in the consideration for the original sale. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 825. 


5. A thing required for some peculiar or spe- 
cific use, as a tool; an accessory; specifically, 
in theaters, a stage requisite, as any article of 
costume or furniture, or other appointment, 
necessary to be produced in a scene (in this 
specific sense used also attributively). 


This devil Photinus 
Employs me as a property, and, grown useless, 
Will shake me off again. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 3. 


To hire some of our properties: as a sceptre and crown 
for Jove; and a caduceus for Mercury. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 2. 


Not to be of any Use or Consequence in the World as 
to your self, but merely as a Property to others. 
Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


I had seen many rehearsals, and sometimes got a peep 
at the play, having been takenon ‘‘in arms” as a property 
child in groups of happy peasantry. 

J. Jefferson, Autobiog., i. 
6+. Propriety. 


Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, smoothness and 
property, in quickness and briefness. Camden. 


7. Individuality ; that which constitutes an in- 
dividual. [Rare.] 


Property was thus appalled 
That the self was not the same. 
hak., Phoenix and Turtle, 1. 37. 


8. A cloak or disguise, Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


Hadst thou so cheap opinion of my birth, 

My breeding, or my fortunes, that none else 

Could serve for property of your lust but I? 
Shirley, Wedding, i. 3. 


Anharmonic, community, corporeal, descriptive 
property. See the qualifying words.— Cotes’s proper- 
ties of the circle. Seecircle-—De Moivre’s property 
of the circle. See circle.—Discussion of property. 
See discussion.— Focal, individual, etc., property. See 
the adjectives.— Mixed subjects of property. See 
mixed1.— Movable DrOnersy. Same as personal property. 
— Perishable, personal, private property. See the ad- 
jectives.— Property in action, ownership without pos- 
session, but with the as right of possession enforce- 
able by action. In the broadest sense the term may include 
any right of action for money or other property. Compare 
chose in action, under chose2.—Property qualification. 
See qualification.— Qualified property, a limited right 
of ownership. (α) Such right asa man has in wild animals 
which he has reclaimed. Also called special property. 
(b) Such right as a bailee has in the chattel transferred to 
him by the bailment.— Real property. See real.—Spe- 
cial property. Same as qualijied property (a).=Syn. 1. 
Attribute, Characteristic, etc. See quality.—4. Property, 
Effects, Chattels, Goods, Wares, Commodities, Merchandise, 
possessions, wealth. Property is the general word for those 
material things which are one’s own, whether for sale or 
not. Effects applies to personal property, viewed as in- 
cluding the things even of least value. Chattels comprises 
every kind of property except freehold. (See the defini- 
tions of the classes real and personal, under chattel.) Goods 
includes a merchant's stock-in-trade, or one’s movable 
property of any sort. Wares are manufactured articles, 
especially of the heavier sort, as earthenware, wooden- 
ware. Commodities are such movable articles as are ne- 
cessities of life, and have a money value. Merchandise is 
the general word for articles of trade. 


property (prop’ér-ti), ο. t. [< property, n.] 
1. To invest with (certain) properties or quali- 
ties. 
His voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. Shak., A. andC., v. 2. 83. 
2. To make a property or tool of; appropri- 
ate. 


prophesy 


I am too high-born to be propertied, 
To be a secondary at control, 
Or useful serving-man and instrument. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 79. 
property-man (prop’ér-ti-man), ». A person 
employed in a theater and having the charge 
of stage properties. 

At the death of Peer, the property man at this theatre, 
the Guardian extracted much fun from a catalogue of 
articles under his care. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 16, 
property-master (prop’ér-ti-mas’tér),». Ina 
theater, a person who superintends the making, 
storage, and use of stage properties; a head 
property-man. 

While the property-master and his men were fashionin 
the god Talepulka, the scenic artist had sketched an 
modelled the scenery of the opera. 

Scribner’s Mag., IV. 440. 

property-plot (prop’ér-ti-plot),. In a theater, 
a list of the accessories required in the produc- 
tion of a play. 

property-room (prop’ér-ti-rém), n. The room 
in a theater in which the stage properties are 
kept. 

property-tax (prop’ér-ti-taks), η. <A direct tax 
imposed on the property of individuals, amount- 
ing to a certain percentage on the estimated 
value of their property. 


prophane}, prophanelyt, etc. Obsolete spell- 


xings of profane, ete. 


prophasis (prof’a-sis),. [NL., ς Gr. σα 
that which appears, a motive, a pretext, « προ- 
φαίνειν, show forth, manifest, < πρό, forth, + 
φαίνειν, show, Φαίνεσθαι, appear: see phase.] In 
med., prognosis; foreknowledge of the course 
of a disease. 

prophecy (prof’e-si), .; pl. prophecies (-siz). 
[ς ME. prophecy, prophecie, profecye, ς OF. 
prophecie, prophetie, F. prophétie = Sp. profecta 
= Pg. prophecia = It. profezia, ς LL. prophetia 
(ML. also prophecia), < Gr. προφητεία, the gift of 
interpreting the will of the gods, in N. T. in- 
spired discourse, prediction (see def. 2), ¢ προ- 
φητεύειν, prophesy, predict, «προφήτης, a prophet: 
see prophet.] 1. Inspired discourse; specifical- 
ly, in Christian theol., discourse flowing from the 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit. 

Sone a Iew stode vp in hy, 


And thus he said thurgh prophecy. 
Holy Rood (Β. E. T. Β.), p. 88. 


The rest of the acts of Solomon, . . . are they not writ- 
ten in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy 
of Ahijah? 2 Chron. ix. 29. 


For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 2 Pet. 1. 51. 
2. A prediction; declaration of something to 
come; especially, a foretelling under divine in- 
spiration. 

In them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias. Mat. xiii. 14. 

A prophecy, which says that G 
Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., i. 1. 89. 
94. Interpretation of Scripture; religious ex- 
hortation or instruction. 

The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 
taught him. σου. xxxi. Ἱ. 

Mr. Wilson, praying and exhorting the congregation to 
love, &c., commended to them the exercise of prophecy in 
his absence. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 60. 
4, In liturgics: (a) A lection from the Old 
Testament, especially a eucharistic or missal 
lection; also, a lection in the Mozarabie dail 
office, and in the Greek Chureh at sabbat 
vespers on certain festivals. (0) The canti- 
ele Benedictus (Luke i. 68-79) as sung in the 
Gallican liturgy, afterward displaced by the 


Gloria in Excelsis.=§yn. 1. Divination, etc. See 
prediction. 


prophecy-monger (prof’e-si-mung’gér),n. One 


who deals in prophecies: so called in contempt. 


The English [are] observed by forrainers to be the great- 
est prophecy-mongers, and, whilst the Devil knows their 
diet, they shall never want a dish to please the palate. 

Fulier, Ch. Hist., IV. ii. 46. (Davies.) 


prophesier (prof’e-si-ér),». [< prophesy + -er1.] 


One who prophesies or predicts. 


Saynt Dauyd of Wales, the great archebishop of Meneuia, 
had many prophesiers and manye angels sent afore to geue 
warning of his comming . . . yeares ere he was borne. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 

The counterfeit module has deceived me, like a double- 

meaning prophesier. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 8. 116. 


prophesy (prof’e-si),v.; pret. and pp. prophesied, 


ppr. prophesying. [Formerly also prophecy, < 
late ME. prophecie, proficy; < prophecy,n. The 
orig. long final syllable, having retained its 
accent, though now secondary, has undergone 
the usual change of long accented ME, i, as in 


prophesy 


ify, multiply, ete.) 1. trans. To predict; 
oretell: foreshow. See prophet. 


Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness. Shak. Lear, v 3. 176. 


Amongst many other dignities which this letter hath by 
being received and seen by you, it is not the least that it 
was prophesied of before it was born. Donne, Letters, xxv. 


One of his (Clive’s] masters . . . was sagacious enough 
to prophesy that the idle lad would make a great figure in 
the world. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


For by the warning of the Holy Ghost 
I prophesy that I shall die to-night. 
Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To speak by divine inspira- 
tion; utter or tell as prophet. 


Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones, and 
say unto them, Ο ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 4. 


The prophets . . . prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you. 1 Pet. i. 10. 


2. To utter predictions; foretell future events. 


Prophesy not in the name of the Lord, that thou die not 
by our hand. Jer, xi. 21. 


3+. To interpret or explain Scripture or reli- 
gious subjects; preach; exhort. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams (according to their 
custom) propounded a question, to which the pastor, Mr. 
Smith, spake briefly; then Mr. Williams prophesied. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 109. 

They also allowed greater liberty to prophesy than those 
before them ; for they admitted any member to speak and 
pray as well as their pastor. ; 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 


prophesying (prof’e-si-ing), π. [Verbal n. of 
prophesy,v.| 14. Preaching; religious exhorta- 
tion; the act of speaking on religious subjects. 
The Liberty of Prophesying. [Title.] Jer. Taylor. 
The Puritans maintained frequent religious exercises, 
in which texts of Scripture were interpreted or discussed, 
one speaking to the subject after another, in an orderly 
method. This was called prophesying, in reference to 1 
Corin. xiv. 81: Ye may all prophesy, that all may learn, and 
all may be comforted. 

Neal, in New England’s Memorial, p. 171, note. 

«2. The act of foretelling. 
prophet (prof’et),. [ς ME. prophete, profett, 
ενος, ς OF. prophete, profete, Ἠ'. prophéte = 
r. Pg. propheta = Sp. It. profeta = OF ries. pro- 
pheta = D. profeet = MLG. prophéte = MHG. 
‘prophéte, G. prophet = Sw. Dan. profet, < LL. 
propheta, prophetes = Goth. praufetés, prau- 
fétus, < Gr. προφήτης, Dorie προφάτης, one who 
speaks for a god, an interpreter (as Tiresias 
was of Zeus, Orpheus of Bacchus, Apollo of 
Zeus, the Pythia of Apollo), expounder (as those 
who interpreted the words of the inspired 
seers), proclaimer, harbinger (as the bowl is of 
mirth, or the cicada of summer), in the Septua- 
gint an interpreter, spokesman, usually an in- 
spired prophet, also a revealer of the future, 
in N. T. and ecel. an interpreter of Scripture, 
a preacher, « προφάναι, say before or before- 
hand, < πρό, before, in public, + φάναι, speak, 
say: see fable, fame}, fate.) 1. One who speaks 
by a divine inspiration as the interpreter 
through whom a divinity declares himself. In 
the times of the Old Testament there was an order of 
prophets, for the duties of whose office men were trained 
in colleges called schools of the prophets. The members of 
these schovuls acted as public religious teachers, and the 
prophets in the stricter sense (inspired teachers) generally 
belonged to thisorder. In the New Testament, Christian 
prophets were recognized in the church as possessing a 
charism distinct from that of mere teachers, and as utter- 


ing special revelations and predictions. They are often 
mentioned with apostles, and next after them in order. 


Thesus that sprong of iesse roote, 
As us hath prechid thi prophete. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. Β.), p. 12. 
The word prophet (προφήτης) was derived in the first in- 
stance from the interpreters of the will of the gods (see 
Pindar, N., i. 91); later and especially it was applied to 
those who expounded the unintelligible oracles of the 
Pythoness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Do- 
dona. In a metaphorical sense it was used of poets, as 
of interpreters of the godsor Muses. Itwas then adopted 
by the Septuagint as the best equivalent of the nabi or 
prophet of the Old Testament. . . . In all these cases 
(Acts ii. 17, 18; xiii. 1; xv. 32; Rev. i. 3; xi. 3, 6, 10, 
18: xvi. 6; xviii. 20, 24; xix. 10; xxii. 6, 7, 9, 10, 18), in 
the New Testament as in the Old, and it may be added in 
the Koran, the prominent idea is not that of prediction, 
but of delivering inspired messages of warning, exhorta- 
tion, and instruction; building up, exhorting, and com- 
forting: convincing, judging, and making manifest the 
secrets of the heart (1 Cor. xiv. 3, 24, 20). The ancient 
classical and Hebrew sense prevails everywhere. Epime- 
nides and Mahomet on the one hand. Elijah and Paul on 
the other, are called prophets, not because they foretold 

the future, but because they enlightened the present. 
A. P. Stanley, Com. on Corinthians, p. 243. 


2. One who foretells future events; a predicter ; 
a foreteller; especially, a person inspired to an- 
nounce future events. 


As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began: That we should be 
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aved from our enemies, and from the hand of all that 4 ‘icipative: i i i, 
κ ven m our enem a. - 3. Anticipative; having or tending to a pre 


sentiment or an intuitive discernment of the 
Polybius was of the best sort of prophets, who predict fytuyre, 


from natural causes those events which must naturally 
proceed from them. Dryden, Character of Polybius. 
I do rest 
A prophet certain of my prophecy, 
That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
Between us. Tennyson, Geraint. 


3. An orthopterous insect of the family Man- 


tide. (Local, U. 8.]—French Prophets, a name 
sometimes given in England to the Camisards.— Major 


O my prophetic soul! my uncle! 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 40. 
prophetical (pro-fet’i-kal), a. [< prophetic + 
-al.| ΄ Same as prophetic. . 

God hath endued us... with the heavenly support 
of prophetical revelation, which doth open those hidden 
mysteries that reason could never have been able to find 
out. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 15. 


prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; also, propheticality (pro-fet-i-kal’i-ti), ». [« pro- 
the books of their prophecies in the Old Testament.— phetical + -i-ty.] Propheticalness. Coleridge. 
Minor prophets, the writers of the Old Testament from [Rare.] 

Hosea to Malachi inclusive; also, their books. The dis- ae ian en . 

tinction between major and minor relates to the size ο τομ σης (pro-fet’i-kal-i), adv. [« pro- 
the books.— School of the prophets, amongtheancient phetical + -ly2.] In a prophetic manner; by 


Jews, a school or college in which young men were edu- 
cated and qualified to be public teachers. One elderly or 
leading prophet presided over them, called their father 
or master; hence the students were called sons of the 
prophets. Their chief subject of study was the law and 
its interpretation, but music and sacred poetry were sub- 


way of prediction; in the manner of prophecy. 


They prophetically did fore-signify all such sects to be 
avoided. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 883. 


propheticalness Gigtes Fkplnes), π. [< pro- 
sidiary branches of instruction.—The Prophets, those ph eet + -ness.] ‘The character of being pro- 
books of the Old Testament which are largely composed Phetical. [Rare.] 

of prophecies, or which were written or compiled bymem- prophetism (prof’et-izm),n. [< prophet + -ism.] 


bers of the order of prophets. ‘The ancient Jews some- The m, practi r YI j j 
times divided the Old Testament into the Law (Penta- pitt lsh Bap vk we poe ο of inspired 
teuch) and the Prophets, and sometimes (as still in Hebrew 5. ith A ia: ye . 
Bibles) into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. In Hebrew DOSE RSMER (prof et-iz), v.t [< F. pr ophétiser 
Bibles the Former Prophets are Joshua, Judges, I. and II. p. profetizar = Pg. prophetizar = It. profe- 
Samuel, and I. and II. Kings; the Latter Prophets are the 


books from Isaiah to Malachi inclusive, with the exception 
of Lamentations and Daniel, which are placed in the Ha- 


giographa. 


On these two commandments hang all the law and the 


prophets. Mat. xxii. 40. 


=Syn. 1. Prophet, Seer, Soothsayer. A prophet is pepperiy 
of God; 


one who discloses or speaks forth to others the wil 
a seer is one who has himself learned God’s will by a vision. 


Both titles were applied in the Old Testament to the same 
class of men, but at different times. The extra-Biblical 


uses of the words correspond to the Biblical. The word 


prophet is sometimes used in the Bible of a candidate for 


the prophetic office, or of an inspired preacher or interpre- 
ter. Soothsayer, as used in the Bible, implies imposture, 
and in other literature its standing is little better. 


.. - .. ’ 
Beforetime, in Israel, when a man went to enquire of prophloém (pro-flo em), te 


God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the seer; for he 
that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer. 
1 Sam. ix. 9. 


They had with them inspired men, Prophets, and it were 
not sober to say they did ought of moment without divine 
intimation. Milton, Church-Government, i, 2. 


The secret which the king hath demanded cannot... 
the soothsayers shew unto the king. Dan. ii. 27. 
prophett (prof’et), v. i. [ς prophet, n.] To 
prophesy. [Rare.] 
Nor propheting Helenus, when he foretold dangerous hard 


1aps 
Rorapake this burial mourning. 

Stanthurst, Aneid, iii. 727. (Davies.) 
prophetet, ». A Middle English form of profit. 
prophetess (prof’et-es), π. [ά F. prophétesse = 

Pg. prophetiza = Sp. profetisa = It. profetessa, 
< LL. prophetissa, a prophetess, < propheta, a 


prophetship (prof’et-ship), ». 


tizzare, ς LL. prophetizare, < Gr. προφητίζειν, be 
a prophet, prophesy, < προφήτης, a prophet: see 
prophet.| To utter predictions; prophesy. 
Nor, thrild with bodkins, ranes in frantik-wise, 
And in a furie seems to prophetize. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


Nature . . . sodoth warning send 

By prophetizing dreams. Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 
[< prophet + 
-ship.] Same as prophethood. 


To deny Mahomet’s prophetship would excite a violent 
antagonism. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 24. 


prophitet, η. A Middle English form of projit. 


[ς pro- + phloém.} 
A tissue in the sporophore of mosses, resem- 
bling the phloém of ordinary stems in micro- 
scopic structure, and corresponding to it in 
position. 


prophorict (pro-for’ik), a. [< Gr. προφορικός, per- 


taining to utterance, < προφορά, a bringing for- 
ward, utterance, < προφέρειν, bring forward, < 
πρό, forward, + φέρειν, bring, bear, = E. bear}. 
Enunciative. Wright. 


prophragma (pro-frag’mii), 7.3; pl. prophrag- 


mata (-ma-ti). [« Gr. πρό, before, + φράγμα, 
fence, partition: see phragma.] In entom., 8 
transverse internal plate which descends from 
the anterior margin of the mesonotum, between 
the mesonotum and the pronotum, serving for 
the attachment of internal organs. In certain 
Coleoptera it has been thought to correspond to 


prophet: see prophet.| A female prophet; a 4 the mesoprescutum. 


woman who speaks with inspiration or fore- 
tells future events. 
Ourself have often tried 


Valkyrian hymns, or into rhythm have dash’d 
The passion of the prophetess. 


Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

prophet-flower (prof’et-flou’”ér), n. A boragi- 
naceous herb, Arnebia Grifiithii, found in north- 
west India, οὔο., and somewhat cultivated for 
its interesting flowers. The corolla is funnel-shaped, 
of a bright primrose-yellow, the limb at opening marked 
with five dark spots which fade away as the day advances. 
The flowers are racemed, the plant hairy. The name is 


of Mussulman origin, probably suggested by the some- 
what crescent-shaped spots, 


prophethood (prof’et-hid), πα. [< prophet + 
-hood.| The quality or condition, or the position 
or office, of a prophet. 

His environment and rural prophethood has hurt him 
[Wordsworth] much. Carlyle, in Froude, 1. 27. 
prophetic (pro-fet’ik), a. [« F. prophétique = 
Pg. Ae iy = Sp. profético = It. profetico 
(ef. D. profetisch = G. prophetisch = Sw. Dan. 


profetisk), < LL. propheticus, ς Gr. προφητικός, prophylactical (prof-i-lak’ti-kal), a. 
pertaining to a prophet or to peopnece: «προ-  phylactic + -al.] Same as prophylactic. 
6 


φήτης, a prophet: see prophet.) 1. Pertain- 
ing or relating to a prophet or to prophecy; 
having the character of prophecy; 
prophecy: as, prophetic writings. 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetick strain. 
Multon, Il Penseroso, 1. 174. 
It was with something of quite true prophetic fervour 
that each of these [Byron and Shelley] . . . denounced the 
hypocrisies which they believed they saw around them. 
J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 119. 


2. Presageful; predictive: with of before the prophyla 


thing foretold. 


And fears are oft prophetic of the event. 
Dryden, tr, of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 46. 


prophylactic (prof-i-lak’tik), a. and n. 


(=F. 
prophylactique = Sp. profildctico == Pg. prophy- 
lactico, < Gr. προφυλακτικός, pertaining to guard- 
ing, precautionary, < προφυλάσσειν, keep guard 
before, ς πρό, before, + φυλάσσειν, Attic φυλάτ- 
τειν, watch, guard: see phylactery.|] I, a. In 
med., preventive; defending from disease: as, 
prophylactic doses of quinine. 

His ears had needed no prophylactic wax to pass the 
Sirens’ isle. owell, Fireside Travels, p. 77. 


Notwithstanding the directions issued for prophylactic 
treatment, and the system of domiciliary visits, the chol- 
era carried off a greater number than before. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 425. 


II. π. 1. Anything, as a medicine, which de- 
fends against disease; a preventive of disease. 


Inventive persons have from time to time thought that 
they had secured a sure cure, if not an unfailing prophy- 
lactic [for consumption}. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 669. 


2. Same as prophylazis. 


Medicine is distributed into prophylactick, or the art 
of preserving health, and therapeutick, or the art of re- 
storing health. Watts, Logic, I. vi. § 10. 


[< pro- 


Dieteticall and prophylacticall receipts of wholesome 


caution. Bp. Hall, Sermon preached to the Lords. 


containing prophylaxis (prof-i-lak’sis), n. [NL.,< Gr. as 


if Ἀπροφύλαξις, ς προφυλάσσει», keep guard be- 
fore: see prophylactic,| In med., the guarding 
against the attack of some disease. SO pro- 
phylactic, prophylaxy. 

The germs do not appear to be very tenacious of life, so 
that an efficient prophylazis can be readily exercised. 

Science, IIT. 557. 

(prof’i-lak-si), m. [ς NL. prophy- 
laxis, q. ν.] Same as prophylaxis. 


The discussion on the prophylazy of tuberculosis was 
then resumed, ποεί, No, 3465, p. 218. 





αι. ον ος“. οο. 


prophyllum 


prophyllum (pr6-fil’um),”. [ςαν.πρό, before, prepiotic οκ ας α. 
-0 


 φύλλον, leaf.] A primary leaf; one of the first 
leaves of a branch or axis. 
propicet, a. [Also propise ; < OF. propice, ς L. 
propitius, propitious: see propitious.| Propi- 
tious. 
Of that mater. . . I wyll traicte more amply in a place 


more propise for that purpose. " 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 7. 


[The wind] veered to the South and South South West, 
so apt and propice for our journey. 
Exped. in Scotland (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 115). 


This place [where the Cherubim were in the Tabernacle] 
was called the Propitiatory, because in that place the 
Lord God did manifest him selfe more propise and neere. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 352. 


propination (prop-i-na’shon), n. [= OF. pro- 
pination, absorption, = Pg. propinagdo, < L. 
propinatio(n-), a drinking to one’s health, <¢ pro- 
pinare, pp. propinatus, drink to one’s health: 
see propine.)] The act of drinking with another, 
or together, in fellowship; the act of drinking 
a pledge or a health. 
This propination was carried about towards the right- 
hand, where the superiour quality of some of the guests 


did not oblige them to alter that method. 
Abp. Potter, Antiq. of Greece, iv. 20. 


propine (pro-pin’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. propined, 
ppr. propining. [< OF. propiner =Sp. Pg. pro- 
pinar = It. propinare, < L. propinare, drink to 
one’s health, give one to drink, give to eat, give, 
present, offer, furnish, < Gr. προπίνειν, drink be- 
fore another or to his health, « πρό, before, + 
πίνειν, drink: see potation.] 1. To pledge in 
drinking; drink to; wish for in behalf of some 
one while drinking to him. 

The lovely sorceress mixed, and to the prince 


Health, joy, and peace propined. 
6. Smart, The Hop-Garden. 


2+. To present; offer; guarantee. 


It [the doctrine of Jesus Christ] propines to us the no- 

blest, the highest, and the bravest pleasures of the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Moral Demonstration of the Christian Reli- 
[gion (1660). 


The priests of a neighbouring convent, in expectation of 
the ample donation, or soul-scat, which Cedric had pro- 
pined, attended upon the [funeral] car. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxii. 


Unless we would propine both ourselves and our cause 
unto open and just derision. 
. Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 11. (Latham.) 


propinet (pro-pin’),». [ς OF. propine, drink- 
money, present; from the verb: see propine, v.] 
1. Money given as drink-money, or any gift, 
favor, or loving pledge. 
For no rewarde, gyft, nor propyne, 


Thole none oi thir twois causis tyne. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 499. 


And a’ that he gied me to my propine 
Was a pair of green gloves and a gay gold ring. 
Bothwell (Child’s Ballads, I. 160). 


There was never sic a braw propine as this sent to a 
yerl. Scott, Abbot, xxvii. 
2. The power of giving. 

And if I were thine, and in thy propine, 
O what wad ye do to me? 
Lady Anne (Child’s Ballads, IT. 264). 
propinquate (pro-ping’kwat), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. propinquated, ppr. propinquating. [ς L. 
propinquatus, pp. of propinquare, bring near, 
hasten, < propinqguus, near: see propinquity. 
Cf. appropinque.} To approach; be near. 
Cockeram. 
propinque (pro-pingk’),a. [=Sp. propincuo = 
Pg. It. propinquo, < L. propinquus, near, < prope, 
near. | ear; contiguous. Swan, Speculum 
Mundi, p. 81. (Latham.) 
propinquity (pro-ping’kwi-ti), n. [« ME. pro- 
pinquitee, ς OF. propinquite = Sp. propincui- 
dad = Pg. propinquidade = It. propinquita, < 
L. propinquita(t-)s, vicinity, nearness, <¢ pro- 
pinguus, near: see propinquate.] 1. Nearness 
in place; neighborhood, 


It was delightful to see . . . his pure joy in her pro- 


pinquity ; he asked nothing, sought nothing, save to be 
near the beloved object. Hawthorne, Marble Faun, ix. 


2. Nearness in time. 


Thereby was declared the propinquity of their desola- 
tions, and that their tranquillity was of no longer duration 
than those soon decaying fruits ofsummer. Sir7. Browne. 


3. Nearness of blood; kindred. 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 116. 
They may love other individuals far better than their 


relatives, . . . but yet, in view of death, the strong preju- 
dice of propinquity revives, and impels the testator to send 


propionate (pro’pi-6-nat), n. 


propionic (pro-pi-on’ik), a. 


propitiable (pro-pish’i-a-bl), a. 


propitiation (prd-pish-i-a’shon), n. 
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[ς propi(onic) + 
-ic. } oting an acid derived from a 


univalent radical C3H3.— propiolic acid, the abbre- 
viated commercial name ‘7s ortho-nitrophenyl-propiolic 
acid, one of the coal-tar derivatives, which, although 
colorless in itself, may be converted in calico-printing into 
indigo blue on the fiber. In its application borax is used 
as a solvent, xanthate of soda as a reducing agent, and 
starch as a thickening. The true propiolic acid is an 
unstable compound having the formula, CH: C.CO gH. 


[< propionic + 
-ate!.] In chem., a compound of propionic 
acid and a base. See propionic. 

[< Gr. πρῶ(τος), 
first, + πίων, tat, + -ic.] Noting an acid 
(CgHgOo), the third substance in the mono- 
basic fatty series.—Propionic acid, a colorless 
liquid, with a pungent odor like that of acetic acid, found 
in perspiration, the juices of the stomach, the blossoms of 
milfoil, etc. It is monobasic, forming salts called pro- 
ptonates, as sodium propionate, NaCgHs0o. 

ropiset, α. See propice. 

Topithecus (pro-pi-thé’kus), n. [NL. (Ben- 
nett, 1832), < Gr. πρό, before, + πίθηκος, an ape: 
see Pithecus.] A genus of lemuroid animals of 
Madagascar, of the family Lemuridgz and sub- 
family Indrising, established upon the Propi- 
thecus diadema, the diadem-lemur. 

[< OF. propiti- 
able, propiciable, ς L. propitiabilis, easy to be ap- 
peased, ¢ propitiare, appease: see propitiate. ] 
Capable of being propitiated; that may be made 
propitious. 

It could never enter into my mind that he [God] was 
either irritable or propitiable by the omitting or perform- 
ing of any mean and insignificant services. 

Dr. H. More, Gen. Pref. to Philos. Writings, p. x. 


propitiate (pr6-pish’i-at), v.; pret. and pp. pro- 


pitiated, ppr. propitiating. [<L. propitiatus, pp. 
of propitiare (>It. propiziare=Pg. Sp. propiciar 
= F. propitier), appease, ς propitius, favorable, 
well-disposed: see propitious.] 1. trans. To ap- 
pease and render favorable; make propitious; 
conciliate, 


Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate and the pest asswage. 
Pope, Mliad, i. 192. 


He [Frederic William] could always be propitiated by a 
present of a grenadier of six feet four or six feet five. 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


II, intrans. To make propitiation or atone- 


ment. 

[< F. pro- 
pitiation = Sp. propiciacion = Pg. prepiciagdo 
= It. propiziazione, < LL. propitiatio(n-), an ap- 
peasing, an atonement, ¢ L. propitiare, pp. pro- 
pitiatus, appease: see propitiate.] 1. The act 
of propitiating; the act of making propitious. 
—2. That which propitiates or appeases; that 
which furnishes a reason for not executing a 
punishment justly due for wrong-doing; specifi- 
cally, in the New Testament, Christ himself, be- 
cause his life and death furnish a ground for 
the forgiveness of sins, 


And he is the propittiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world. 

1 John ii. 2. 
=§ Atonement, Reconciliation, Propitiation, Expiation, 
Satisfaction. By derivation and by Biblical usage atone- 
ment and reconciliation are essentially the same: two that 
were alienated are made at one, or put back into friend- 
ship. Atonement, however, is not now applied to the re- 
lation of man to man, except in its extra-Biblical exten- 
sion, by which it means also the making of full and satis- 
factory amends (satisfaction) or the enduring of proper pen- 
alties (expiation) for a great wrong. as, there could be no 
atonement for such an outrage. As applied tothe relations 
of God and man, atonement has been lifted into much 
greater dignity than any other word in the list; it is now 
the august, chosen, and only endeared word for the effect 
of the life and especially of the death of Christ in estab- 
lishing right relations between God and man; reconcile 
and reconciliation are the principal words for this in the 
New Testament, atonement being used only once, and 
atone not at all. Propitiation is the only one of these 
words having exclusive reference to the feelings or pur- 
poses of the person or being offended ; it is a severe word, 
implying slowness to relent, and is, in regard to the at- 
titude of God toward man, chiefly a theological term. 
Expiation regards the guilt of the offense; it is the suf- 
fering of the penalty proper for an act (as, to make ez- 
piation for one’s crime upon the scaffold), or of an ade- 
quate substituted pain. The word is general, and only 
barely Biblical (Num. xxxv. 33, margin, and revised ver- 
sion), although the fact is by the mass of Christians be- 
lieved to lie in some form in the sufferings of Christ. 
Satisfaction in this connection means adequate amends: 
as, satisfaction for an insult or for damage; the word has 
been taken by a school in theology to express the suffi- 
ciency of the sufferings of Christ to meet the demands of 
the retributive justice of God. 


The atonement has for its object to restore that relation 
of man to God which sin had disturbed, and to reconcile 
the sinner to God. 

Ulimann, Sinlessness of Jesus (trans.), IV. ii. § 2. 


propitiator (pr6-pish’i-a-tor), n. 


propitiatory (pro-pish‘i-a-td-ri), a. and n. 


propitious (pr6-pish’us), a. 


propitiously (pr6-pish’us-li), adv. 
tious manner; favorably; kindly. 


propitiousness 


crushed heart; but at the same time the terins in which 
it should be set forth have been disputed, and sometimes 
the doctrine itself denied. 

W. Thomson, in Aids to Faith, Essay viii. Int. 


We may have it as our privilege, I think, when our 
mind recoils from the tremendous difficulty of propitia- 
tion itself, to carry the whole matter up above the ranges 
of time, and look on him who stands there ‘‘in the midst 
of the throne, as it had been a Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world.” 

H. Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, i. 4. 

In the great tragic poet A’schylus is a striking instance 
of λυτρον in the sense of an expiation or atonement for 
murder. The chorus of mourning women, bewailing the 
untimely end of Agamemnon, exclaim, ‘‘ What atonement 
is there for blood that has fallenon the ground?... All 
the rivers moving in one channel would flow in vain to 
purify murder.” J. P. Thompson, Theology of Christ, v. 

Satisfaction expresses the relation which the work of 
Christ sustains to the demands of God’s law and justice. 

4. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, xxii. 2. 
[< F. propiti- 
ateur = Sp. Pg. propiciador = It. propiziatore, ¢ 
LL. propitiator, a peacemaker, < L. propitiare, 
pp. propitiatus, appease: see propitiate.| One 
who propitiates. Johnson. 


propitiatorily (pr6-pish’i-a-td-ri-li), adv. [KX 


propitiatory + -ly2.] By way of propitiation. 
(= 
I. propitiatoire = Sp. Pg. propiciatorio = It. 
propiziatorio, ς LL. propitiatorius, atoning, ree- 
onciling,< L. propitiatus, pp. of propitiure, ap- 
pease: see propitiate. ] 1. a. Having the power 
to make propitious; effecting or intended to ef- 
fect propitiation: as, a propitiatory sacrifice. 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross was the only perfect and 


all-sufficient propitiatory sacrifice ‘“‘for the sins of the 
world.” J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 285. 

When the predominance of the chief has become so de 
cided that he is feared, he begins to receive propitiatory 
presents. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 542. 


111 x. 1. In Jewish antiq., the mercy-seat; 
the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant, lined 
within and without with plates of gold. 


But nowe hath God declared Christe to be unto all peo: 
ple the very propitiatory, mercie table, and sacrifice. 
J. Udall, On Rom. iii. 
They {Joseph and Mary], like the two cherubims about 
the propitiatory, took the Child between them. 
οὐκ Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 76. 
2. A propitiation. 
God hath set forth Christ to be the propitiatory in his 
blood. Locke, On Rom. iii. 25. 


[= OF. propice 
(2 obs. E. propice) = Sp. Pg. propicio = It. pro- 
pizio, < L. propitius, favorable, well-disposed, 
kind (usually said of deities); origin unknown. 
Some conjecture it to have been orig. a term in 
augury with ref. to the flying of birds, < L. pro, 
forward, + petere, seek, orig. fly (see petition) ; 
according to another view, ς L. prope, near. 

1, Favorably disposed; ready to grant a favor 
or indulgence; kind; disposed to be gracious or 
merciful; ready to forgive and bestow favors. 


My Maker, be propitious while I speak ! 
Milton, P. L., viii. 380. 


Would but thy sister Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. Addison, Cato, i. 2. 


As propitious Heav’n might send 
What once I valu’d and could boast, a friend. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 377. 


2. Affording favorable conditions or cireum- 
stances; favorable: as, a propitious season. 


That diet which is most propitious to one is often per- 
nicious to another. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 284. 


No time could be more propitious than the present. 
D. Webster, Speech, June 17, 1825. 


=Syn. 1. Gracious, benign.—2. Auspicious, Propitious, 
promising, Auspicious cannot be safely used in any mean- 
ing beyond that of giving omen or indication of success ; 
an auspicious event is one that seems an omen of pros- 
perity ior that which follows. Auspicious could be ap- 
plied to a person only by a highly figurative use of the 
word. The earlier tendency to use the word outside of 
the limits here indicated is not now sanctioned by good 
usage. Propitiows applies primarily to persons, but may 
be freely extended by figure to things. Propitious goes 
beyond auspicious in representing a benign disposition 
alt manner, leading one to expect a kind reception and 
elp. 


’ Auspicious omens from the past and present cheer us 
for the future. Sumner, Orations, I. 109. 


And now t’ asswage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 
I meane to sing the praises of thy name. 
Spenser, Hymne in Honour of Love, Ἱ. 9. 


Sure some propitious planet then did smile, 
When first you were conducted to this isle. 
Dryden, To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1. 133. 


In a propi- 


1 9 = . tA 
The doctrine of Reconciliation has not escaped the fate propitiousness (pro-pish us-nes), 1. The state 


of other Christian truths; it has done and is doing its OY Character of being propitious, in any sense 
work in converting the world, and consoling many a of that word. 


down his estate in the line marked out by custom so im- 
memorial that it looks like nature. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i. 


propitiousness 


The propitiousness of climate to that sort of tree. 
Sir W. Temple, Απο. and Mod. Learning. 
prop-joint (prop’ joint), ». In carriage-making, 
8 ίσα bar witch spreads and supports the 
bows of a calash-top. Compare rule-joint. 
proplasm (pro’plazm), n. [< Gr. πρὀπλασμα, a 
model, < πρό, for, before, + πλάσσειν, form, mold, 
shape: see plasm.] A mold; a matrix. 
Those shells serving as proplasms or moulds to the mat- 


ter which so filled them. 
Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist. of the Earth. 


We gather that the mysterious Spirit is merely the nou- 
menon or proplasm of physical and psychical phenomena. 
Now it is surely far simpler and better to speak of this 

oplasm as Matter, and thus avoid the very equivocal 
Spirit. Lond. Jour. of Sct., No. cxxiv. 242. 


proplastic (pro-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. πρό, for, 
before, + πλαστικός, pertaining to molding or 
modeling: see plastic.} Forming a mold or 
cast. 

proplastics (pré-plas’tiks), n. [Pl. of proplastic 
(see -ics).] The art of making molds for cast- 
ings, ete. 

prop-leg (prop’leg), . In entom., same as pro- 
le 


0. 

propleural (pr6-plé’ral), a. [ς propleuron + 
-al.| Anterior and lateral or pleural, as a part 
of the prothorax; of or pertaining to the pro- 
ade ; (38) 
ropleuron (pr6-pl6’ron), 11.1 pl. propleura (-ra). 

DNL. < Gis. hoe before, + icon, side: see 
pleuron.}] The lateral part of the prothorax; 
a prothoracie pleuron. There are two propleura, 
right and left; and each propleuron is typically divided 


into three sclerites—an episternum, an epimeron, and a 
parapteron. 


proplex (pro’pleks), ». [< NL. proplexus, q. v.] 
Same as proplexus. 

proplexus (pro-plek’sus), ».; pl. proplexus or 
propleruses. [NL.,< L. pro, before, + plexus, 
a braiding: see plexus.) The plexus of the 
proceelia; the choroid plexus of either lateral 
ventricle of the brain. Wilder and Gage, Anat. 
Tech., p. 485. 

propodeum (pro-p0’dé-um), ».; pl. propo- 
ἄεα (-Β). [NL.,irreg.< L. pro, before, + pod(ex), 
fundament.] In entom., a part of the thorax 
immediately over and partly surrounding the 
insertion of the abdomen, seen principally in 
the Hymenoptera. It is originally the first abdominal 
segment, which, during the development of the larva and 
pupa, becomes transferred to the thorax, and so intimate- 
ly joined with it that it appears to be a part of the last 
thoracic ring. 

propodia, η. Plural of propodium. 

propodial (pr6-p0’di-al), α. απᾶ ». [< propodi- 

um -al.| I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
propodium of a mollusk.— 2. Of or pertaining 
to the propodialia. 

ΤΙ. ». Same as propodium. 
Limbs consisting of one basal element, two propodials, 

and metapodials and digits. Amer. Nat., XXIII. 852. 

propodialia (pr6-p6-di-a’li-i), m. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. προπόδιος, before the feet: see propodium.] 
The bones of the proximal segment of both fore 
and hind limbs (that is, the humerus and femur) 
taken together or considered as corresponding 
to each other. See epipodialia. 

propodite (prop’d-dit), π. [« Gr. πρό, before, 
+ πούς (ποδ-), -- HK. foot, + -itel.] In Crustacea, 
the sixth (penultimate) joint of a developed en- 
dopodite, between the carpopodite and the dac- 


sab να, In a lobster, for example, it is the joint 
which with the movable dactylopodite makes the nipper 
or chelate claw. Milne-Edwards; Hualey. Also propodos. 
See cut under endopodite. 


propoditic (prop-d-dit’ik), a. [< propodite + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the propodite of the 
limb of a crustacean. 

at πα (pro-po’di-um), n.; pl. propodia (-i). 
[Ν1,., < Gr. προπόδιος, before the feet, < πρό, for, 
before, + πούς (ποδ-) -- E. foot.] The anterior 
one of the three median parts into which the 
foot of some mollusks may be divided: corre- 
lated with mesopodium and metapodium. Also 
propodial. Compare epipodium. 

propodos (prop’o-dos), π. Same as propodite. 
propolis (ρτορ΄ 6-18), πα. [« L. propolis, ¢ Gr. 
πρόπολις, the substance with which bees line and 
fence their hives, the suburb or outer part of 


proponent (pro-po'nent), a. and n. 


propons (pro’ponz 


proportt, v.¢ Απ 
proportion (pro-por’shon), n. 
x cion, proporcioun, < OF. proportion, proporcion, 


a city, < πρό, for, before, + πόλις, city.] Ared, 
resinous, odorous substanee having some re- 


semblance to wax and smelling like storax. 
It is collected by bees from the viscid buds of various trees, 
and used to stop the holes and crevices in their hives to 
prevent the entrance of cold air, to strengthen the cells, 
etc. Also called bee-glue. 


Speaking of the honey-bee reminds me that the subtle 
ant sleight-of-hand manner in which it fills its baskets 
with pollen and propolis is characteristic of much of na- 
ture’s doings. The Century, XXV, 678, 
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propolize (prop’6-liz), v. ἐν; pees and pp. prop- 


olized, ppr. propolizing. [< propol-is + -ize.] 
To eover with propolis. Phin, Dict. Apicul- 
ture, p. 55. 


propone (pr6-p6n’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. proponed, 


ppr. proponing. [= Sp. proponer = Pg. pro- 
por = It. proporre, proponere, < L. proponere, 
set forth, place before, < pro, forth, before, + 
ponere, set, place: see ponent. Cf. propound, a 
doublet of propone.] 1. To put forward; pro- 
pose; propound. 

He [Aristotle] . . . neuer propones any allegation, or 


makes any surmise, but he yeelds a reason or cause to for- 
tifieand proue it. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 191. 


He proponed vnto me sundry questions, both touching 
religion, and also the state of our countreys. » 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 346. 
2. In Scots law, to bring forward; state. 
Deniyng ray By the other new invencions alleged 
i 


and oned to his charge, 
iii Hall's Union (1548). (Halliwell.) 


Pleas proponed and repelled, in Scots law, pleas stated 
in court, and overruled before decree. 
f= Sp. Pg. 


It. proponente, < L. proponen(t-)s, ppr. of pro- 
onere, set forth, place before: see propone.] 
. a Making proposals; proposing. 

For mysterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent Heaven’s authority. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 121. 
II, ». 1. One who makes a proposal, or lays 
down a proposition.—2. In law, one who pro- 
pounds a will for probate. 

, n. (<L. pro, before, + pons, 
bridge: see pons.] In anat., a small bundle of 
transverse fibers just below the pons, crossing 
the proximal end of the pyramid. Also called 
ponticulus. 

An obsolete form of purport. 

[< ME. propor- 


F. proportion = Sp. proporcion = Pg. proporgdo 
= It. proporzione, < L. proportio(n-), compara- 
tive relation, proportion, symmetry, analogy, 
< pro, for, before, + portio(n-), share, part: see 
portion.| 1. The relation of one thing to an- 
other in respect to size, quantity, magnitude of 
corresponding parts, capacity, or degree. 

He must be little skilled in the world who thinks that 


men’s talking much or little shall hold proportion only to 
their knowledge. Locke. 
Every thing must bear a proportion with the outward 
value that is set upon it. Steele, Tatler, No. 171. 
In proportion as men know more and think more, they 
look less at individuals and more at Classes. 
Macaulay, Milton. 
Justice can be well administered only in proportion as 
men become just. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 289. 


2. Specifically, the relation of one part to an- 
other or to the whole with respect to magni- 
tude; the relative size and arrangement of 
parts: as, the proportion of the parts of an edi- 
fice, or of the human body. Commonly in the 
plural. 


The system of definite proportion which the Greeks em- 
ployed in the design of their temples was another cause of 
the effect they produce even on uneducated minds. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 251. 


The three vast recesses [of the facade of Peterborough 
Cathedral: see cut under portal] have not, as they have at 
Lincoln, any correspondence with the proportions of the 
nave and aisles which they terminate. Being of equal 
height, and the narrow one being in front of the wide 
central aisle while the wide ones fall in front of the nar- 
row side aisles, they wholly contradict these proportions, 

Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 165. 


3. Symmetrical arrangement, distribution, or 
adjustment; the proper relation of parts in a 
whole; symmetry or harmony. 


Hee commeth to you with words sent in delightfull pro- 
ortion, either accompanied with or prepared for the well 
inchaunting skill of Musicke. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, p. 40. 
Statues which are placed on high are made greater than 
the life, that they may descend to the sight in their just 
proportion. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 
[We,] your guilty Subjects, . . . have held pace and 
proportion with you in our evill wayes, 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 63. 


4. That which falls to one’s lot. when a whole 
is divided according to a rule or principle ; just 
or proper share; in general, portion; lot. 

Wee were all constrained to line onely on that Smith 
had onely for his owne Companie, for the rest had con- 
sumed their porportions. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 1. 

I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son. 

Shak., Τ. G. of V., ii. 3, 3. 
5+. Form; shape; figure. 
I thought King Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΙ., i. 8. 57. 


proportion (pr6-pdr’shon), v. t. 


proportionable (pro-pér’shon-a-bl), a. 


proportionable 


Look; here ’s a face now of another making, 
Another mould; here ’s a divine proportion. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iii. 3. 


The people . . . [are] generally tall and straight, of a 
comely proportion. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 129. 


6. In math., the equality of ratios or relations; 
analogy. Complicated and difficult definitions of this 
word were given by Euclid and the old mathematicians, 
because they were unwilling to regard a ratio as a quan- 
tity capable of equality ; but itis now recognized that such 
generalizations are at once the most profound and the most 
intelligible way throughout mathematics. 


When he hadde founde his firste mansioun [in astrology], 
He knew the remenaunt by proporcioun. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 558. 


7. In music: (a) The ratio between the vibra- 
tion-numbers of twotones. (b) Same as rhythm 
or meter.—8. In arith., the rule of three; that 
rule which, according to the theory of propor- 
tion, enables us to find a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers— that is, a number to 
which the third bears the same ratio as the first 


does to the second.— Academic proportions. See 
Jigure of academic proportions, under academic.— Alter- 
nate proportion. See alternate.— Combining propor- 
tions. Same as definite proportions.—Composition of 
propor ucn. See composition.— Compound propor ton, 
he pry | of the ratio of two quantities to another ratio, 
the antecedent and consequent of which are respectively 
the products of the antecedents and consequents of two 
or more ratios.— Continued proportion, a succession of 
several equal ratios the consequent of each of which is 
identical with the antecedent of that which follows, as 
8:12 = 12:18 = 18 : 27, etc.— Contra-arithmetical pro- 
portion, contraharmonical mean and proportion, 
definite proportions. See the adjectives.— Conversion 
of proportions. See conversion.— Direct proportion. 
See direct ratio, under ratio.— Discrete proportion. See 
discrete, 2.— Duplicate, geometrical, harmonic, in- 
ordinate proportion. See the adjectives.—Gunter’s 
roportion, Same as Gunter’s line (a) (which see, under 
ine2).—Inverse proportion. See reciprocal proportion. 
—Law of multiple peopos tion. See multiple.— Mixed 
ratio or proportion. See mized1.— Musical propor- 
tion. Same as harmonic proportion.— Reciprocal or in- 
verse proportion, an equality between a direct and a 
reciprocal ratio, or a proportion in which two of the quan- 
tities are taken inversely : thus, the ratio of 4 to 2 is that 
of 3 to 6 taken inversely, or 4 :2 = 4: 3.—Simple pro- 
portion, the equality of the ratio of two quantities to that 
of two other quantities. Ξ 8 3. See symmetry. 
[ς ME. pro- 
porcionen, porporciounen, < OF. proportionner, 
proporcionner, Ἐ.. proportionner = Sp. Pg. pro- 
porcionar = It. proporzionare; from the noun. ] 
1. To adjust in suitable relations; adapt har- 
moniously to something else as regards dimen- 
sions or extent: as, to proportion the size of a 
building to its height, or the thickness of a thing 
to its length; to proportion expenditure to in- 
come. 
He... [advises] men to live within Bounds, and to 


proportion their Inclinations to the Extent of their For- 
tune. Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi., Arg. 


Fortunately, the Sphinx proposes her conundrums to us 
one at a time, and at intervals proportioned to our wits. 
Lowell, Address at Harvard Anniversary. 
2. To form with symmetry; give a symmetri- 
eal form to. 
Sir, geff thow wilt wrappe thy soueraynes bred stately, 


Thow must square & poryorcioun thy bred clene and 
evenly. Labees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 130. 


Nature had proportioned her without any fault quickly 
to be discovered by the senses. Sir P. Sidney. 
3. To bear proportion or adequate relation to; 
correspond to. 

Bid him therefore consider of his ransom, which must 


oportion the losses we have borne. 
” Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 184. 


4+. To divide into portions; allot; apportion. 


Next, for your monthly pains, to shew my thanks, 
I do proportion out some twenty ducats, 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 


Here are my commodities, whereof take your choice, 
the rest I will proportion fit bargains for your people. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 214. 
5. To compare; estimate the relative propor- 
tions of. 
Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee 
With other edifices, when they see 
Those proud ambitious heaps, and nothing else, 
May say their lords have built, but thy lord dwells. 
B. Jonson, The Forest. 
Fond earth! proportion not my seeming love 
To my long stay. Quarles, Emblems, iv. 2. 
6. In type-manuf., to adjust (a font of type) so 
that it shall contain the propernumber of each 
letter, point, ete. 
[ς OF. 
proportionable, proportionnable = Sp. propor- 
cionable = Pg. proporcionavel = It. proporzio- 
nabile, < LL. *proportionabilis (in adv. propor- 
tionabiliter), < L. proportio(n-), proportion: see 
proportion.| Capable of being proportioned or 
made proportional; also, being in due propor- 


proportionable 


tion; having a due comparative relation; pro- proportionate (pr6-pér’shon-at), a. 


portional; corresponding. 
For us to levy power 
Proportionable to the enemy 
Is all unpossible. Shak., Rich. II., ii, 2, 125. 


My encouragement in the Navy alone being in no wise 
proportionable to my pains or deserts. 
Pepys, Diary, 11. 317. 


Such eloquence may exist without a proportionable de- 
gree of wisdom. Burke. 


proportionableness (pro-por’shon-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being proportionable. 


Because there will be a proportionableness of the parts 
of our perfection; and therefore, as our love to God and 
his works will be there perfected, so will be our know- 
ledge. Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 


proportionably (pro-por’shon-a-bli), adv. [< 
proportionable + -ly2.] Proportionally. 


As he approached nearer home, his good humour pro- 
portionably seemed to increase. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lii. 


κ 

να (pro-por’shon-al), a. and π. [ς 
ME. proporcionel, n., < OF. proportionel, pro- 
porcionel, F. proportionnel = Sp. Pg. propor- 
cional = It. proporzionale, ς LL. proportionalis, 
pertaining to proportion, ¢ L. proportio(n-), 
proportion: see proportion.] JI, a. 1. Based 
upon proportion; pertaining to or having pro- 
portion. 


Relations depending on the equality and excess of the 
same simple idea in several subjects may be called... 
proportional. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxviii. 1. 


2. According to or having a due proportion; 
being in suitable proportion or degree. 


The conquerors were contented to share the conquered 
country, usually according to a strictly defined propor- 
tional division, with its previous occupants. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 62. 

They see a great amount of wealth in the country, and 
they think that their share is not proportional to their de- 
serts. New Princeton Rev., 11. 52. 


3. In math., having the same ora constant ra- 
tio: as, proportional quantities.— Directly pro- 
poronal, in math., noting proportional quantities when 

he proportion is according to the order of the terms (that 
is, one thing is greater in the same ratio that another is 
greater): in contradistinction to inversely or reciprocally 
proportional, when the proportion is contrary to the order 
of the terms (thatis, one thing is less in the same ratio that 
another is greater, and vice versa). 


We may assume that the elastic force of the luminiferous 
medium called into play by a displacement is directly 
proportional to the displacement. Tait, Light, § 281. 


Proportional compasses, compasses with a ρα of legs 
at each end, turning on a common pivot. The pivot is 
secured in a slide which is adjustable in the slots of the 
legs so as to vary in any required proportion the relative 
distances of the points at the respective ends. The legs are 
provided with marks by which the ratio of proportion of 
the respective ends may be arranged or determined. The 
instrument is used in reducing or enlarging drawings, etc. 
—Proportional parts, parts of magnitudes such that 
the corresponding ones, taken in their order, are propor- 
tional — that is, the first part of the first is to the first part 
of the second as the second part of the first is to the second 
part of the second, and so on.—Proportional radii. 
See radius.— Proportional representation. See rep- 
resentation.— Proportional scale. (a) A scale on which 
are marked = proportional to the logarithms of the 
natural numbers; alogarithmic scale. (0) A scale for pre- 
serving the proportions of drawings or parts when chang- 
ing their size. ' 

TL. n. 1. A quantity in proportion. Specifi- 
cally —(a) In chem.. in the theory of definite proportions, 
the weight of a combining unit. See prime, n., 6. (b) In 
math., one of the terms of a proportion: of these the first 
and last are called the extremes, and the intermediate the 
means, or, When the proportion consists of only three 
terms, the mean. See mean3. 


οἱ. A table of proportional parts. 
Hise proporcioneles convenientz 
For hise equacions in every thyng. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 550. 
Continued proportionals. See continued. 
proportionality (pr6-por-sho-nal’i-ti),n. [<F. 
proportionnalité = Sp. proporcionalidad = Pg. 
proporcionalidade = It. proporzionalita, ς LL. 
propor tionalita(t-)s, proportion, < proportionalis, 
proportional: see proportional.| The charac- 
ter or state of being in proportion. 

The principle of proportionality of cause and effect is 
suspended, the smallest causes producing, if need be, the 
largest effects. A, Bain, Mind, XII. 178. 

proportionally (pr6-pdr’shon-al-i), adv. In pro- 
portion; in duedegree ; with suitable compara- 
tive relation. 


If these circles, whilst their centres keep their distances 
and positions, could be made less in diameter, their inter- 
fering one with another . . . would be proportionally di- 
minished. Newton. 


proportionaryt, η. [ME. proporcynary, ς ML. 
proportionarius, proportional,< L. proportio(n-), 
proportion: see proportion.] Proportion. 

And so to werke it, after his proporcynary, 
That it may appere to all that shall it se 


A th ght parfyte and wel in eche degre. 
ey Fabyan, Chron., I., Prol., p. 3. 
359 
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(=F. pro- 
portionné = Sp. Pg. proporcionado = It. propor- 
zionato, < LL. proportionatus, proportioned, < L. 
proportio(n-), proportion, symmetry, analogy: 
see proportion. | Having proportion, or due pro- 
portion; adjusted to something else according 
to a certain rate or comparative relation; pro- 
portional. 


In the state of nature, one man comes by no absolute 
power to use a criminal according to the passion or heats 
of his own will, but only to retribute to him... what 
is proportionate to his transgression. Locke. 

Is such effect proportionate to cause? 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 214. 

If the demand for increase of power in some particular 
faculty is great and unceasing, development will go on 
with proportionate speed. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 452. 


proportionate (pr6-por’shon-at), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. proportionated, ppr. proportionating. [< 
roportionate, α.] To make proportional; ad- 
just according to a settled rate or to due com- 
parative relation or proportion: as, to propor- 
tionate punishments to crimes. 
Every single particle hath an innate gravitation towards 
all others, proportionated by matter and distance. 
Bentley, Sermons. 
proportionately (pro-por’shon-at-li), adv. In 
a proportionate manner or degree; with due 
proportion; according to a settled or suitable 
rate or degree. 


To this internal perfection is added a proportionately 
happy condition. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 


proportionateness (pro-por’shon-at-nes), ». 
The character or state of being proportionate. 
proportioning (pro-por’shon-ing), π. [Verbal 
n. of proportion, v.] Relation of size, height, 
etce.; adjustment of proportions. 
The vertical proportioning [of the interior of Durham 
Cathedral] is quite unlike what we have seen in the east- 


ern districts; the main arcade is much higher, and the tri- 
forium arcade relativelylower. The Century, XXXV. 228. 


proportionment (pr6-por’shon-ment), ». [< 

OF’. proportionnement, < proportionner, propor- 
tion: see proportion.] The act of proportion- 
ing, or the state of being proportioned. 


A regard to the proportionment of the projective motion 
to the vis centripeta. Molyneux, To Locke, July 26, 1697. 


propos (pro-po’),”. [I.: see purpose.] A prop- 
osition; statement. 
John the Saint, 
Who maketh oft Propos full queint. 
Prior, Earl Robert’s Mice. 


proposal (pro-p0’zal),n. [<propose + -al.] 1. A 
proposition, plan, or scheme offered for accep- 
tance; a scheme or design; in the plural, terms 
or conditions proposed: as, to make proposals 
for a treaty of peace; to make a proposal of 
marriage. 

When we... propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds... . 
If our proposals once again were heard, 


We should compel them to a quick result. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 618. 


2. Offer or presentation to the mind; state- 
ment. 
The proposal of an agreeabie object. South. 


The truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon-the 
first proposal. Bp. Atterbury. 


3. In law, a statement in writing of some spe- 
cial matter submitted to the consideration of a 
master in Chancery, pursuant to an order made 
upon an application ex parte, or a decretal or- 


der of the court. “Wharton.—Sealed proposals, 
competitive offers to furnish supplies or perform work, 
made as bids for a contract to be awarded therefor, each 
offer being inclosed in a sealed envelop when presented, 
and all to be opened simultaneously, so as to prevent later 
bidders from learning the terms offered by earlier bidders 
in time {ο underbid.=Syn.1. Proposal, Proposition, Over- 
ture. A proposal is something proposed to be done, which 
the person addressed may uccept or reject: as, a proposal 
of marriage. A proposition may be something proposed 
for discussion, with a view to ascertaining the truth or the 
wisdom of it: as, a proposition in Euclid; few now refuse 
assent to the proposition that the earth is round. Proposi- 
tion is likely to be applied to a proposal which is deliberated 
upon, discussion and deliberation being associated with 
the word proposition, and action with the word proposal: 
as, a proposition to build a new dam, if it will not cost too 
much; a proposal to build it for $10,000. Both these words 
imply some exactness, completeness, or formality, whereas 
an overture may be of a tentative sort. By derivation, an 
overture opens negotiation or business: as, an overture from 
an inferior to a superior ecclesiastical body ; an overture 
of peace from one of two estranged friends or neighbors. 
An overture, if not rejected, may be followed by a definite 
+ proposal, 7 
propose (pro-poz’), v.; pret. and pp. proposed, 
ppr. proposing. [ς ME. proposen, < OF. pro- 
poser, Ἐ.. proposer, propose, purpose, taking the 
place of L. proponere, pp. propositus, set forth, 
place before (< pro, forth, before, + ponere, 


set, place: see propone), as with similar words: 


I _ _ OOOO EEO ee 


proposition 


see pose2.] I, trans. 1. To put forward or of- 
fer for consideration, discussion, acceptance, 
admission, or adoption: as, to propose a bill or 
resolution to a legislative body; to propose a 
question or subject for discussion; to propose 
one as a member of a club. 

Sphinx is said to propose various difficult questions and 
riddles to men. Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 

It is hard to find a whole age toimitate, or what centu 


to propose for example. Sir 7’. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 1. 


2. To place before as something to be done, 
attained, or striven after; form or declare as 
an intention or design. 

What to ourselves in passion we propose, 


The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 204. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Ceesar cried, ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 110. 
And then come to town till I begin my journey to Ire- 

land, which I propose the middle of August. 

Swift, Letter, July 8, 1726. 


3+. To set or place forth; place out; state. 


Milton has proposed the Subject of his Poem in the fol- 
lowing Verses. Addison, Spectator, No. 303. 


41. To place one’s self before; face; confront. 


Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propose to achieve her whom I love. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 80. 
5+. To speak; utter; discourse. 
Of hyr lenger wold I haue spoke sure, 
Iff more of wryting therof founde myght be;... 
And sin more ther-of I can noght propose, 
Offors moste I here take rest and repose. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 6404. 
Euery one gaue his consent with Surius, yeelding the 
choyce of that nights pastime to the discretion of the La- 
die Flauia, who thus proposed her mind. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed. Arber), p. 40. 
Where I stand kneel thou, 
Whilst I propose the selfsame words to thee 
Which, traitor, thou would have me answer to. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 5. 20. 
=$yn. 1. To propound, present, suggest, recommend, 
move, enounce.—2, To intend, mean, design. | 
II, intrans. 1. To form or declare an inten- 
tion or design. 
Man proposes, but God disposes. 
Chron. of Battle Abbey (Lower’s trans.), p. 27. 
2. To offer; specifically, to make an offer of 
marriage. 
Why don’t the men propose, mamma? 
T. Haynes Bayly, Why Don’t the Men Propose ? 
3/. To converse; discourse. 


Run thee into the parlour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the Prince and Claudio. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 3. 


proposet (pro-poz’), π. [< propose, v.; ef. pur- 
pose,n.| Talk; discourse. 
There will she hide her, 
To listen our propose. 
μ Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 12. 
proposedlyt (pr6-pd’zed-li), adv. Designedly; 
purposely. 
They had been proposedly planned and pointed against 
him. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 117. 
proposer (pro-po’zér), x. [< propose + -erl.] 1. 
One who proposes; one who offers anything for 
consideration or adoption. 
He [Nicholas Briot] was the inventor, or at least one of 
the first proposers, of coining money by a press, instead of 


the former manner of hammering. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IT. i. 


The candidates should be nominated by means ofa paper 
containing the names of a proposer and seconder and eight 
assentors. J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, lix. 
2+. A speaker; an orator. 


Let me conjure you, ... by what more dear a better 
proposer could charge you withal, be even and direct with 
me, Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 297. 

proposita, x. Plural of propositum. 
proposition (prop-0-zish’on),. [< ME. propo- 


xsicioun, ς OF. proposition, F. proposition = Sp. 


proposicion = Pg. proposigdéo = It. proposizione, 
<L. propositio(n-), a setting forth, a representa- 
tion, < proponere, pp. propositus, propose: see 
propone, propose.] 1. The act of placing or set- 
ting forth; the act of offering. 

The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 


Fails in the promised largeness. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 3. 


Gums fit for incense, and oblations for the altar of propo- 
sition. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 677. 


2. That which is proposed; that which is of- 
fered for consideration, acceptance, or adop- 
tion; a proposal; offer of terms: commonly in 
the plural: as, propositions of peace. 

The Governour and council of Plimouth returned an- 


swerable courteous acceptance of their loving propositions 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 188, 


proposition 


The enemy sent propositions, such as upon delivery of 
a strong fortified town, after a handsome defence, are usu- 
ally granted. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


3. A representation in thought or language of 
an act of the mind in thinking a quality or 
general sign, termed a predicate, to be applica- 
ble to something indicated, and termed a sub- 


ject. This connecting of predicate and subject may 
range from a mental necessity to a mere impulse to look 
at a certain possibility. These differences are called 
differences in the mode, or modality, of the proposition, 
according to which, as ordinarily stated, propositions are 
either de inesse (that is, the mode is not considered) or 
modal, and in this case problematical, contingent, or apo- 
dictic. The modality may properly be said to affect the 
copula, or form of junction of the predicate and subject. 
The predicate, logically speaking, embraces the whole 
representation of the quality of the fact. ‘Thus, in the 
proposition “Elijah was cauzht up to heaven,” the gram- 
matical predicate is “was caught up to heaven”; but 
the logical predicate includes the whole picture which 
the sentence conveys—that of a man caught up to heav- 
en. The predicate, however, is not a mere picture; it 
views the fact represented analytically, and distinguishes 
certain objects as identical with the subjects. There 
may be only one subject, or, if the predicate expresses 
a relation, there may be several. ‘hese subjects cannot 
be sufficiently indicated by any general description, but 
only by a real junction with experience, as by a finger- 
pointing. In ordinary language they are for the most 
part but imperfectly expressed. In whatever way they 
are represented, they can commonly (in the last analysis 
always) be set forth in classes only ; from such a class the 
subject meant is to be taken in one or other of three ways: 
first, by a suitable selection, so as to render the proposi- 
tion true; secondly, by taking any one, no matter which ; 
thirdly, by taking no matter what one among a selected 
proportion of those which present themselves in experi- 
ence. The first mode of selection gives a particular prop- 
osition, as ‘‘An object can be selected which is a man 
caught up to heaven”; the second mode gives a universal 
proposition, as “Take any object you please in this world, 
and itis not a man caught up to heaven”; the third mode 
gives a statistical proposition, as ‘‘ Half the human beings 
in the world are women.” If there are several subjects, 
the order of their selection is often important. Thus, it 
is one thing to say that having taken any man you please 
a woman can be found who was his mother, and quite an- 
other to say that a woman can be found such that, what- 
ever man you select, that woman was that man’s mother. 
Several of the distinctions between propositions found in 
the old treatises are based on distinctions between the 
different categories (or, in modern logical language, uni- 
verses) from which the subjects are understood to be 
drawn. Suchisthe distinction between acategorical prop- 
osition, whose subject is denoted by a noun, and a hypo- 
thetical proposition, whose subject is a hypothetical state 
of things denoted by a sentence. Such is also the distinc- 
tion between a synthetical proposition, whose subject is 
drawn from the world of real experience, and may suitably 
be denoted by a concrete noun, and an analytic proposi- 
tion, whose subject is drawn from a world of ideas, and 
may suitably be denoted by an abstract noun. Proposi- 
tions are further distinguished according to the forms of 
their predicates; but these distinctions, unlike those al- 
ready noticed, merely concern the form under which the 
proposition happens to be thought or expressed, and do 
not concern itssubstance. The predicates of propositions 
are either simple, negative, or compound; and in the lat- 
ter case they may conveniently be considered (by a slight 
fiction) as either disjunctive or conjunctive. 


A proposicion is a perfeicte sentence spoken by the indic- 
ative mode, signifiyng either a true thing or a false with- 
out al ambiguite or doubtfulnesse. 

Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

Verbal propositions, which are words, the signs of our 
ideas, put together or separated in affirmative or negative 
sentences, Locke, Human Understanding, IV. v. 5. 

All that is necessary to constitute a proposition is that 
it should imply inclusion or exclusion, attribution or non- 
attribution. Veitch, Int. to Descartes’s Method, Ρ. xxxv. 


4. In math., a statement in terms of either a 
truth to be demonstrated or an operation to be 


performed. It is called a theorem when it is something 
to be proved, and a problem when it is an operation to be 
done. Abbreviated prop. 


‘: Fios. What said he? How looked he? Wherein went 
Cl wee 
Cel. It is as easy to countatomies as to resolve the propo- 
sitions of a lover. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 246. 
5. In rhet., that which is offered or affirmed as 
the subject of the discourse; anything stated 
or affirmed for discussion or illustration; the 
first part of a poem, in which the author states 
the subject or matter of it: as, Horace recom- 
mends modesty and simplicity in the proposi- 
tion of a poem. 

It is very disproportionable for a man to persecute an- 
other certainly for a proposition that, if he were wise, he 


would know is not certain. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 376. 
Though that proposition had many degrees of truth in 


the beginning of the law, yet the case is now altered: God 
hath established its contradictory. 


Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 806. 


6. In music: (a) The act or process of enun- 
ciating or giving out a theme orsubject. Spe- 
cifically —(b) The subject of a fugue, as dis- 
tinguished from the answer.—Aapsolute, adversa- 
tive, affirmative, ampliative, analytical, apodic- 
tic, assertory, binary, categorical, causal, cognate 
proposition. See thé adjectives. Composite propo- 
sition, a proposition consisting of several propositions all 
asserted at once.— Compound proposition, a proposi- 
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tion consisting of two or more propositions, associated 
copulatively, disjunctively, conditionally, or otherwise. — 
Comprehensive proposition, a proposition in which 
the subject is regarded as a whole of logical comprehen- 
sion including the predicate as a part.—Conditional, 


conflictive, contradictory, contr proposition. 
See the adjectives.— Contrariety of propositions. 
See contrariety.— Converted proposition, converting 


proposition. See convert.—Copulative proposition, 
a proposition consisting of parts united by a copulative 
conjunction; a composite proposition. — Correlative 
proposition, See correlative.— Cumulative proposi- 
tion, a proposition regarded as a compound of singu- 
lar propositions, united conjunctively or disjunctively. 
Thus, ‘‘every man is mortal” is cumulative, as implying 
the first, the second, the third, etc., man to be, each of 
them, mortal.—Descriptive proposition, Sce descrip- 
tive.— Dialectic proposition. (a) A probable interro- 
gation; a problem suitable for discussion. (6) An assump- 
tion of what appears likely.— Dilemmatic, discretive, 
disjunct, disjunctive, divided proposition. See the 
adjectives.— Dual proposition, Same as binary propo- 
sition, See binary enunciation, under binary.— Elemen- 
tary, equal, exceptive, exclusive, exemplar, ex- 
plicative, explicatory, explicit, exponent, exponi- 
ble, extensive, false proposition. See the adjectives. 
—Finite proposition, a proposition whose predicate is 
not an infinitated term.— Form of a proposition. See 
form.—Fundamental, hypothetical, hypothetico- 
disjunctive, identical, incident proposition. See 
the adjectives.—Impossible proposition, a proposition 
which cannot be true.— Indefinite proposition. See 
indefinite.—Infinite proposition, a proposition whose 
predicate, affirmed of its subject, has the form of a nega- 
tive: as, Every devil is non-human.—Intensive propo- 
sition. See intensive.—Inventive proposition, a prop- 
osition de inesse.— Loaves of propositiont, in Jewish 
antig., the showbread. 


Under this fair heauen . . . there was the holy table, 
vppon whiche was set the holy bread, called the loaves of 
proposition. , 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 351. 


Local proposition. Sce local.—Major proposition, a 
major premise.— Minor proposition, a minor premise. 
— Modal, necessary, negative proposition. See the 
adjectives.—Numerically definite proposition, a prop- 
osition which states how many objects, at least, there are of 
a given description.— Obligistic proposition, a propo- 
sition which has to be adinitted in disputation owing to 
institution, petition, position, deposition, dubitation, or 
truth.— Opposite propositions, propositions having the 
same terms but not identical : as, Some woman is mother 
of some man; Some woman is mother of each man; Some 
woman is mother of every man; Every woman is mother 
of some man; All women are mothers of one man; Every 
woman is mother of every man.— Particular, perfect, 
practical, Principal. privative proposition. See the 
adjectives.— Possible proposition, Same as problematic 
proposition.— Predicative proposition. Same as cate- 
gorical proposition.— Probable proposition, a proposi- 
tion stating with more or less determinacy how ojiten 
within a certain genus of events a certain specific event 
would be found to occur, in a given range of experience. 
—Problematic proposition, a proposition asserting 
something to be possible in some sense.—Proposition de 
inesse, See def. 3.— Proposition de necessario, a prop- 
osition thought to be necessary. Such propositions were di- 
vided by the old logicians into (a) propositions de necessario 
conditionali, which stated something to be necessarily true, 
provided a certain condition held; (b) propositions de ne- 
cessarto quando, which stated something to be necessarily 
true at specified times; and (c) propositions de necessario 
simpliciter, or categorical apodictic propositions. ‘The lat- 
ter werefurther divided into propositions de necessario sim- 
pliciter pro nunc, or propositions stating something to be 
necessarily true now, and propositions de necessario sim- 
pliciter pro semper, stating something to be always neces- 
sarily true.— Proposition de omni, a universal proposi- 
tion.— Proposition in sensu composito, a proposition 
in which the expression of the mode is attached to the 
subject or predicate. Such a proposition, as remarked 
by Scotus, is not, properly speaking, a modal but an or- 
dinary proposition concerning possibility.— Proposition 
in sensu diviso, a proposition in which the expression 
of the mode is attached to the copula.— Proposition per 
se, a proposition which asserts something to be essentially 
true —that is, the universe is a universe of essences, not of 
existences. Four modes of such propositions are recog- 
nized by Aristotle: first, where the predicate is involved 
in the idea of the subject; second, where the subject is 
involved in the idea of the predicate; while the third and 
fourth modesarerespectively modes of existing and of caus- 
ing.— Propositions of second adjacent, of third adja- 
cent. See adjacent.—Pure proposition, a proposition 
not modal.— bythagorean proposition. See Pythagore- 
an.— Quantified proposition, a proposition in which the 
manner of selecting the subject is fully expressed.— Ra- 
tional proposition, a hypothetical proposition in which 
several categoricals are united by a causal conjunction.— 
Reciprocating proposition, one which assertstwoterms 
to be coextensive: as, ‘‘Man” is identical with ‘‘rational 
animal.”— Relative proposition, a proposition whose 
predicate is a relative term.—Remotive proposition. 
See remotive.— Restrictive proposition, a proposition 
with a restrictive clause: as, Christ, in his divine nature, 
is omnipresent.— Simple proposition. (a) Properly, a 
proposicion whose predicate is simple: as, There is a man. 
(6) Usually, a categorical proposition, or one expressed by 
means of a noun and averb, as contradistinguished from a 
conditional proposition.— Singular proposition, a propo- 
sition whose subjects are single individuals: as, Cain killed 
Abel.— Spurious proposition, a proposition one of the 
subjects of which is a character designated as one of those 
which belong toa givengroup. Thus, from the premises, 
Every European wants some character of Americans, 
and Every nobleman possesses some character other than 
those that are common to Americans, we can infer, first, 
that every European wants some character different from 
some character common to noblemen, and that every noble- 
man possesses a character different from some character 
wanting to every European. These are spurious propo- 
sitions.— Statistical proposition, a proposition which 


propositional 


propositionize (prop-6-zish’on-iz), v. ¢.; 


propound (pr6-pound’), 0. ¢. 


prop under (pr6-poun‘dér), x. 
-eri,] 





proppage 


states how many objects of one kind there are in connec. 
tion with each one of another kind, in the average of a 
certain line of experience.—Subaltern proposition, a 
proposition asserting a part, and only a part, of what is 
asserted in another proposition.—Subcontrary prop- 
ositions, propositions which have the same terms 
and may be true together but cannot be false together. 
—Syllogistic proposition, a proposition forming part 
of a syllogism.—Synthetic proposition. See syn- 
thetic judgment, under synthetic.—Temporal proposi- 
tion, a proposition consisting of two categoricals united 
by a temporal adverb.— Ternal or t proposition, 
a proposition of third adjacent.— Theoretical proposi- 
tion, a proposition concerning the fact, not concerning 
what ought to be done.— True proposition. See true. 
— Universal proposition, a proposition whose subject 
is any object whatever in the universe of discourse: 
as, Take any object you please, you will find it not a 
griffin. Every such proposition states the non-existence 
of something. If, in addition, it asserts the existence of 
something, it should be regarded as a composite propo- 
sition, partly universal and partly particular. But many 
logicians divide universal propositions into different spe- 
cies according as they do or do not assert the existence of 
their subjects. The result of this mode of treating the 
subject is ahighly complicated doctrine.— Unquantified 
proposition, an indefinite proposition.=Syn. 2. Over- 
ture, etc. See proposal.—3 and 5, Position, thesis, state- 
ment, declaration, dictum, doctrine. Proposition differs 
from the words compared under subject, in that it is the 
technical word in rhetoric for the indication of the theme 
of a discourse. 


The proposition is that part of a discourse by which its 
subject is defined. It includes, therefore, but is not re- 
stricted to, that which is termed proposition in the no- 
menclature of logic. It embraces all varieties of rhetorical 
form by which a subject is indicated to the audience. An 
interrogative may be in rhetorical dialect the proposition. 

A. Phelps, Theory of Preaching, xx. § 1. 


propositional (prop-6-zish’on-al), a. [< propo- 


sition + -al.] Pertaining to or constituting a 
proposition; considered as a proposition. 
If a proposition ascribing the nature of things has an in- 


definite subject, it is generally to be esteemed universal, 
in its propositional sense, Watts, Logic, 11. ii. § 1. 
In theology truth is propositional — tied up in neat par- 


cels, systematized, and arranged in logical order. 
Η. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 362. 


Propositional | beget See quantity. _ 
Υ (prop-0-zish’on-al-i), adv. 
the manner of a proposition. 
If he only uttered them [propositions] at random, or if 


they were only signs of emotion, they would not serve 
propositionally. Lancet, No. 3476, p. 787. 


pret. 
and pp. propositionized ; ppr. propositionizing. 
[< proposition + -ἶσε.] To make a proposition. 

To speak is not merely to utter words, but to proposi- 
tionize. Lancet, No. 3476, p. 787. 


In 


propositum (pr6-poz’i-tum), ». [ML., < L. pro- 


positum, the first premise of a syllogism, an 
argument, neut. of propositus, pp. of proponere, 
set forth: see propose, v., and purpose, π.] In 
medieval universities, a disputation concern- 
ing the canon law, which had to be performed 
by every bachelor in law. 


propostscutellar (pré-pdst-ski’te-lir), a. [¢ 


propostscutell-um + -ar’.) Of or pertaining to 
the propostscutellum. 


propostscutellum (pr6-pést-ski-tel’um), 7. ; pl. 


propostscutella (-i). [NL., ς L. pro, before, + 
NL. postscutellum, q.v.] In entom., the post- 
scutellum of the pronotum; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the prothorax. 
[ With unorig. -d, 
for earlier propoune, var. of propone, < L. pro- 
ponere, set forth, place before: see propone. 
Cf. compound, expound.] 1. To put forward; 
offer for consideration; offer; put or set, as a 
question; propose. 

If then he [the offender] appear not, they banish him, 


and propound a reward according to the greatness of the 
offence. Sandys, Travailes, p. 6. 


Give me leave to propound to you a second question. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, Ρ. 150. 
2. Among Congregationalists, to propose or 
name as a candidate for admission to member- 
ship in a church. 
He was . . . (with his wife) propounded to be admitted 
a member. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 131. 
[< propound + 
1. One who propounds; one who pro- 
poses or offers for consideration. 
The point of the sword thrust from him both the propo- 
sitions and the propounders. Milton, Kikonoklastes, § 11. 


Some deny the infallibility of the present church, and 
only make the tradition of all ages the infallible pro- 
pounder. Chillingworth, Works, I. 119. 


2. In rhetoric, prolepsis. 


proppage (prop’aj),. [< prop +-age.] That 


which props or supports; materials for prop- 
ping. [Rare.] 
Hat and stick were his proppage and balance-wheel. 
Carlyle, Germ. Rom. ITI. 138. 





proprescutal 


proprescutal, a. See proprescutal. 

proprescutum (pro-pre-ski’tum), Λ.Σ pl. aig 
prescuta (-té). [NL.,< L. pro, before, + NL. 
prescutum, q.v.] Inentom., the prescutum of 
the pronotum; the prescutal sclerite of the pro- 
thorax. 

propretor, propretorial. 
pretorial. 

propret, propretet. Middle English forms of 
proper, property. 

proprescutal, proprescutal (pro-pré-sku’tal), 
a. [< proprescut-um + -al.) Of or pertaining 
to the proprescutum. 

propretor, propretor (pro-pré’tor), n. [< L. 
propretor, < pro, for, + preior, pretor.] In 
Rom. antiq., a magistrate filling the office and 
exercising the authority of a pretor, but not hold- 
ing the titular rank; one who, having discharged 
the office of pretor at home, was sent into a 
province to command there with pretorial au- 
thority; also, an officer sent extraordinarily into 
the provinces to conduct the government with 
the authority of a pretor. 

vropretorial, propretorial (pr6-pré-td’ri-al),a. 
[< propretor, propretor,+ -ial.] Of or relating 
to a propretor or the office of propretor. 

Thus the distinction between consular (or proconsular) 

and pretorial (or propretorial) provinces varied from year 


to year with the military exigencies of different parts of 
the empire. Eneye. Brit., XIX. 885. 


propriate (pro’pri-at), a [Appar. by aphere- 
sis for appropriate (2); otherwise ς L. propria- 
tus, pp. of propriare, appropriate: see proper, 
υ.] Peculiar; specific. [Rare.] 
But any simple Tom will tell ye, 
The source of life is in the belly, 
From whence are sent out those supplies 
Without whose propriate sympathies 
We should be neither strong nor wise. 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, ii. 7. (Davies.) 
propriation (pro-pri-a’shon), π. [1]. *propri- 
ation-em.] The act of appropriating; appro- 
priation. 
proprietarian (pro-pri-e-ta’ri-an), π. [< pro- 
priet-y + -arian.] A stickler for the proprie- 
ties; a formal and precise person. [Rare.] 
The conversazioni of the rigid proprtetarians, where 


people sit down to a kind of hopeless whist, at a soldo the 
point, and say nothing. Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 


proprietary (pro-pri’e-ta-ri), a. andn. [=F. 
propriétaire = Sp. propietario = Pg. It. pro- 
prietario, < LL. proprietarius, pertaining to a 
property-holder; as a noun, an owner; < L. pro- 
rieta(t-)s, property: see propriety, property. | 
t a. Belonging to a proprietor or owner; of 
or pertaining to property or ownership: as, 
proprietary rights. 
Though sheep which are proprietary are seldom mark- 


ed, yet they are not apt to straggle. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 


The recognition by kings that, if they do not recognise 
the proprietary rights of the weaker, then the stronger 
will not consider theirs. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 214. 


Proprietary colony. See II., 1.— Proprietary medi- 
cine, a medicine the manufacture or sale of which is re- 
stricted throigh patent of the drug or combination of 
drugs, of the label, or of the name, or otherwise, or a 
medicine concerning which the person making it claims 
a private formula.— Proprie ht, the right of a 
proprietor; specifically, in the theatrical profession, the 
common-law right of the author of a drama to control 
exclusively its production or representation so long as 
the drama remains unpublished: also applied to the right 
when protected by copyright after publication. 

ΤΙ. x.; pl. proprietaries (-riz). 1. One who 
has exclusive title; one who possesses or holds 
the title to a thing in his own right; an owner; 
@ proprietor; specifically,in Amer. colonial hist., 
the grantee or owner, or one of the owners, of 
one of those colonies called proprietary colonies 
(in distinction from charter colonies and royal 
colonies or provinces). See colony, 1. 

’Tis a mistake to think ourselves stewards in some of 


God’s gifts and proprietaries in others. 
Government of the Tongue. 


To the proprietaries of Carolina the respect of the revo- 
lution [of 1688] for vested rights secured their possessions. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8. (12th ed.), ITT. 13. 


2. A body of proprietors collectively: as, the 
proprietary of a county. 


The influence of a monopolist middleman— such as the 
corporate proprietary of a railway virtually constitute — is 
placed ina new light. The Academy, July 27, 1889, p. 53. 


3. The right of proprietor; ownership. 


See propretor, pro- 
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4, In monasteries, a monk who had reserved 
goods and effects to himself, notwithstanding 
his renunciation of all at the time of his pro- 
fession. 

proprietor (pr6-pri’e-tor), ». [An accom. form, 
with substituted suffix -or, for *proprieter,< OF. 
proprietaire, an owner: see proprietary, v.] 
One who has the legal right or exclusive title 
to something; an owner: as, the proprietor of 
a farm or of a mill. 

French . . . was at any rate the only language spoken 
for some ages after the Conquest by our kings, and not 
only by nearly all the nobility, but by a large proportion 
even of the inferior landed proprietors. 

Craik, Hist. ing. Lit., I. 98. (Latham.) 
Lord proprietor, in Amer. colonial hist., same as pro- 
prietary, 1. 

Charleston became the principal town; and to it the 
whole political power of the colony [South Carolina] was 
exclusively confined during the government of the Lords 
Proprietors. Calhoun, Works, I. 401. 
Peasant proprietor. ‘See peasant. 

proprietorial (pro-pri-e-to’ri-al), a. 
tor + -i-al.] Proprietary. 

Proprietorial rights. Ν. A. Rev., CXLIT. 56. 

proprietorship (pr6-pri’e-tor-ship), x. [< pro- 
prietor + -ship.] The state or right of a pro- 
prietor; the condition of being a proprietor. 

If you think she has anything to do with the proprietor- 
ship of this place, you had better abandon that idea. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxxvi. 
proprietress (pr6-pri’e-tres), ». [< proprietor 
+ -ess.] A female proprietor. 
Are castles shadows? Three of them? Is she 
The sweet proprietress a shadow ? 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
proprietrix (pro-pri’e-triks), n. [Fem. of pro- 
prietor.| <A proprietress. 
propriety (pro-pri’e-ti), n.; pl. proprieties (-tiz). 
OF. propriete, later form of the vernacular 
proprete (> KE. property), F. propriété = Pr. Sp. 
propiedad = Pg. propriedade =It. proprieta,< L. 
proprieta(t-)s, peculiarity, property: see prop- 
erty.) 11. Peculiar or exclusive right of pos- 
session; ownership; possession; property. 

Why hath not a man as true propriety in his estate as in 

his life? Bp. Halil, Cases of Conscience. 


So are the proprieties of a wife to be disposed of by her 
lord; and yet all are for her provisions, it being a part of 
his need to refresh and supply hers. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 710. 


The reasons annexed to the second commandment are 
God’s sovereignty over us, his propriety in us, and the zeal 
he hath to his own worship. 

Shorter Catechism, ans. to qu. 52. 

Pensylvania. . . . The Propriety and Goverment of 
this Country was given by King Charles II. to William 
Pen, Esq. Hist., Geog., etc., Dict., ed. Collier, 2d ed. (1701). 
2+. That which is proper or peculiar; property ; 
peculiarity. 

Man did give names unto other creatures in Paradise, as 
they were brought before him, according unto their pro- 
prieties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

A court which, if you will give me leave to use a term 


of logick, is only an adjunct, not a propriety of happiness. 
den, Aurengzebe, Ded. 


[< proprie- 


St. An estate; a holding. 


The splitting the colony into proprieties, contrary to 
the original charters. Beverley, Virginia, i. 4 92. 
4. Suitableness to an acknowledged or correct 
standard or rule; consonance with established 
principles, rules, or customs; fitness; justness ; 
correctness. 

Propriety’s cold, cautious rules 
Warm Fervour may o’erlook. 
Burns, Apologetic, to Mrs. Lawrie. 

Miss Temple had always something of serenity in her 
air, of state in her mien, of refined propriety in her lan- 
guage. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, viii. 

After all his [Daniel Webster’s] talents have been de- 
scribed, there remains that perfect propriety which ani- 
mated all the details of the action or speech with the char- 


acter of the whole, so that his beauties of detail are endless. 
Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 


5+. Individuality; particular or proper state. 
Alas! it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety [7. e., makes thee 
disavow thyself]. Shak., Τ. N., v. 1. 150. 
Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the isle 
From her propriety [ὲ. e., out of herself. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 176. 
The proprieties, the standards of conduct and behavior 
adopted and approved by society ; conventional customs. 
=Syn. 4. Precision, etc. (see purity); appropriateness, 
seemliness. r ; 
proprium (pro’pri-um), ». [L., neut. of pro- 


proptosed (prop’tost), a. 


proptosis (prop-t0’sis), . 


propugnacle} (pro’pug-na-kl), x. 


propugnationt (pro-pug-na’shon), x. 


SS ees ο ο- 


propugner , 
Their character is the majestic proprium of their per- 
sonality. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., ii. 


Religion has had but one legitimate spiritual aim, 
namely, the softening of the selfhood or proprium which 
man derives from nature. 

Η. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 256. 


proproctor (pro-prok’tor), π. [< pro- + proc- 


tor.] In English universities, an assistant 
proctor. 

props! (props), π. pl. 1. A gambling game in 
vogue about - 


aN 





1850-60, espe- 
cially in Bos- 
ton. It was, in 
effect, acrude sort 
of dice-throwing. 
Small shells were 
partially ground 
down and their 
hollows filled 
with sealing-wax. 
Four of these 
shells were shaken 
in the hand and 
thrown on a table, the stake being won or lost according 
to the number of red or white sides coming up. 


2. The shells used in this game. 
props? (props), x. [Short for properties(-man).] 
he property-man of a theater. [Theatrical 
slang. ] 
The property-man, or, as he is always called, props for 
short. New York Tribune, July 14, 1889. 
prop-stay (prop’sta), η. In steam and pneu- 
matic engin., a stay used to strengthen tubes, 
water-spaces in steam-boilers, or large tubes 
and annular spaces in air-tanks, and resist 
pressure tending to collapse or rupture after 
the manner of a strut, instead of acting by ten- 
sile strength after the manner of a tie-rod. 
Where such stays pass through flues of steam-boilers, they 
are usually made tubular, thus permitting water to flow 
through them as a protection from overheating, while at 
the same time their exteriors become more or less effective 
heating-surfaces. The so-called Galloway boiler is a good 
example of the use of tubular prop-stays. 
propterygial (pr6-té-rij’i-al), a. [< proptery- 
gium + -al.| Of or pertaining to the proptery- 
gium: as, the propterygial basale. 
propterygium (pr6-té-rij’i-um), ”.; pl. propte- 
rygia (-i). [NL. (Gegenbaur), <¢ L. pro, before, 
+ NL. pterygium, q. ν.] In ichth., the fore- 
most one of three basal cartilages which the 
pterygium of a fish, as an elasmobranch, may 
present. See pterygium. 
The peculiar form of the [pectoral] fin in the Ray is due 


to the great development of the propterygium. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 478. 


[ς *proptose, v. (« 
proptosis), + -οα».] Prolapsed. [Rare.] 


A small portion of the bladder wall was proptosed 
through the deficient neck. Lancet, No. 3466, p. 246. 


[NL., ς Gr. πρόπτω- 
oc, a fall forward, < προπίπτειν, fall forward, 
<xp6, before, + πίπτειν, fall.] Prolapse or pro- 
trusion, as of the eyeball. 

propugnt (pro-pun’),v.t [< OF. ορια = 
Pg. propugnar = It. propugnare, ς L. propug- 
nare, go forth to fight, fight for, defend, < pro, 
forth, before, + pugnare, fight: see pugnacious. 
Cf. expugn, impugn, oppugn.) To fight for; de- 
fend; vindicate. 

Thankfulness is our meet tribute to those sacred cham- 
pions for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 

[< OF. pro- 

pugnacle, also propugnacule = Sp. propugnd- 

culo = Pg. propugnaculo = It. propugnacolo, 
propugnaculo, < L. propugnaculum, a bulwark, 
rampart, defense, < propugnare, fight or con- 

i for: see propugn.] Same as propugnacu- 
um. 


Rochel [La Rochelle] was the chiefest Propugnacle of 
the Protestants there. Howell, Letters, I. v. 8. 





Shells used in the Game of Props. 


propugnaculum (pr6-pug-nak’i-lum), ».; pl. 


propugnacula (-18). [L.: see propugnacle.} A 
bulwark; a defense. 

The Roman colonies were thus not merely valuable as 
propugnacula of the state. Encyc. Brit., V1. 158. 
[= It. 
propugnazione, < L. propugnatio(n-), a defense, 
vindication, < propugnare, pp. propugnatus, 
fight or contend for: see propugn.] Defense. 

What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 
To stand the push and enmity of those 


This quarrel would excite? 
Shak., Τ. and C., ii. 2. 136. 


prius, special, peculiar, own: see proper.) 
That which is one’s own; selfhood. 


You will find that the will of man is his proprium, and 
that this from nativity is evil, and that thence is the false 
in the understanding. 

Swedenborg, True Christian Religion (trans.), iv. 


propugnert (pro-pu’nér), n. [Also propugn- 

or; < OF. *propugneor, also propugnateur, < 
L. propugnator, a defender, < propugnare, de- 
fend: see propugn.] A defender; a vindica- 
tor. 


Peasant proprietary or occupying ownership, which are 
the names European economists give to that system of 
ownership which we have regarded as typically American, 
may exist for a long while among a population whose nat- 
ural increase is restrained, where emigration is not thought 
of. ΑΧ. 4. Rev., CXLIT. 395. 








. propugner 
Zealous propugners are they of their native creed. 
Government of the Tongue. 

He [Plutarch] was an earnest propugnor of another third 

principle. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 

propulsationt (pro-pul-sa’shon), x. [¢ L. pro- 
pulsatio(n-), a driving forth, a repulse, < pro- 
pulsare, pp. propulsatus, drive forth, ward off: 
see propulse.| The act of driving away or re- 
pelling; the keeping at a distance. 

The just cause of war is the propulsation of public in- 
juries. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 8. 

propulset (pr6-puls’),v.t [= Pg. propulsar= 
It. propulsare, < L. propulsare, drive forth, ward 
off, freq. of propellere, pp. propulsus, drive forth, 
push before, < pro, forward, before, + pellere, 
drive: see pulsel.] To repel; drive off; keep 
away. 

Perceavyng that all succours were clerely estopped and 
propulsed from them, and so brought into utter despaire 
of aide or comfort. Hall, Hen. VIL., f. 23. (Halliwell.) 

propulsion (pr6-pul’shgn), η. [< F. propulsion 
= Sp. propulsion = Pg. propulsdo, ς ML. *pro- 
pulsio(n-), < L. propellere, pp. propulsus, drive 
forth: see propulse, propel.] 1. The act of 
propelling or driving forward; impulse given. 
The reasonable soul and all its faculties are in children, 


will and understanding, passions, and powers of attraction 
and propulsion. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 191. 


God works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion. Whittier. 
2. In pathol., same as paralysis festinans.—Mod- 
ulus of propulsion. See modulus. 
propulsity (pro-pul’si-ti), x. [< L. propulsus, 
pp. of propellere, propel (see propulse), + -ity.] 
Propulsion, motive power. 
It euer was; that was ere Time had roome 
To stirre itselfe by Heau’n’s propulsity. 
Davies, Summa Totalis, p. 10. (Davies.) 
propulsive (pro-pul’siv), a. [< propulse + -~ive.] 
Tending or having power to propel; driving or 
urging on. 
The propulsive movement of the verse. Coleridge. 
Two propulsive forces, which appear to have overcome 


the body’s inertia, and to have imparted to ita rapid mo- 
tion. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 24. 


propulsory (pr6-pul’so-ri), a. [< propulse + 
-ory.] Same as propulsive. 

μον (ρνο-ρᾶ΄ ρᾶ), η. [NL.,<L.pro, before, 
+ NL. pupa.) Astage of development of cer- 
tain insects, intermediate between the larva 
and the pupa. Also called semipupa. 

prop-wood (prop’wid), » 1. Saplings and 
ecopse-wood suitable for cutting into props.— 
2. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood 
used a propping up the roofs of collieries. 
ropygidium (pro-pi-jid’i-um), Λι} pl. propy- 

τα (li). NL., < Gr. πρό, before, + πυγή, 
rump, + dim. -idiov. Cf. pygidium.| Inentom., 
the penultimate or subterminal dorsal segment 
of the abdomen: especially used in describing 
those beetles whose elytra do not reach to the 
end of the abdomen. 

propyleum (prop-i-16’um), ”.; pl. propylea 
(-i). Π.., also propylzon, < Gr. προπύλαιον, usu- 
ally in pl. προπύλαια, a gateway, an entrance, 
neut. of προπύλαιος, before a gate, < πρό, be- 
fore, + πύλη, a gate.] An important architec- 
tural vestibule or entrance to a sacred inclo- 
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A, plan of the propylza of the Acropolis of Athens and Temple of 
Nike Apteros, as they stood in Pericles’s time; B, wings, never com- 
pleted, which formed part of the original project of Mnesicles; C, the 
earlier propylzea of Cimon, removed by Pericles; D, Roman pedestal 
of Agrippa; E, ancient Pelasgic wall of the primitive fortification of 
the Acropolis; F, ramparts of the Periclean citadel. 


sure or other precinct, as that of the Acropolis 
of Athens, or that of the sanctuary of Eleusis: 
usually in the plural. In its origin it was a strongly 
fortified gateway, but it became developed into an orna- 
mental structure, often elaborate and magnificent, with 
which were combined gates of more or less defensive 
strength. -- ολ 
propylene (prop’i-lén), π. [ς prop(ionic) + -yl 
+ -ene.] A gaseous hydrocarbon (08Η), be- 
longing to the series of olefines. It is one of the 


216, propylite (prop’i-lit), 1. 
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products of the destructive distillation of organic mat- 
ters, and is produced artificially by the action of phos- 
phorus iodide on glycerin, and in other ways. 

[So called because 
supposed to have opened a new era in volcanic 
geology, or to have opened the Tertiary volean- 
ic epoch; < Gr. πρόπυλον, a gateway (see propy- 
lon), + -ite2.] In lithol., the name given by 
Richthofen to a voleanic rock occurring in and 
considered by him as characteristic of vari- 
ous important silver-mining regions, especial- 
ly those of Washoe (in Nevada) and Hungary. 
It is a considerably altered form of andesite, or of some 
igneous rock more or less nearly related toit. The meta- 
morphism which was displayed in the formation of the 
metalliferous deposits of these regions was also attended 


by great changes in the inclosing and associated rocks. 
Also called greenstone trachyte. 


I hope shortly to be able to describe some of the chief 
types of these rocks, . . . their altered forms (the propy- 
lites), and their Plutonic representatives (diorites and 
quartz-diorites). Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 201. 
propylitic (prop-i-lit’ik), a. [< propylite + 

409 Related to or characteristic of propylite. 

These rocks... may be traced undergoing certain 
changes due to both deep-seated and surface action, and 
also exhibiting interesting examples of the so-called prop- 

ylitic modification. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 179. 
propylon (prop’i-lon), . [L.,< Gr. πρόπυλον, a 

gateway, a vestibule, < πρό, before, + πύλη, 

gate. Cf. propyleum.] In απο. Egypt. arch., a 

monumental gateway, usually between two 





Propylon at Karnak, Egypt. 


towers in outline like truncated pyramids, of 
which one or a series stood before the actual 
entrance or pylon of most temples or other im- 
portant buildings. 

At Essabua, Girsheh, and Dandour, the cells of the tem- 
ple have been excavated from the rock, but their courts 
and propylons are structural buildings added in front, 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 126. 
prora (pro’ra), n.; pl. prore (-ré). [NL., ς L. 
prora, the fore part of a ship: see prore.] The 
prow or point of a cymba, or C-shaped sponge- 
spicule. When lobed or alate, the prors are 
called pteres. See ptere. Sollas. 
proral (pro’ral), a. [< prora + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the ρου of a cymba: as, proral 
pteres. Sollas. 
pro rata (pro ra’ti). [ML.: L. pro, for, in ac- 
cordance with; ML. ratd, abl. sing. of rata, rate: 
see rate2,| In proportion. 
pro-ratable (pro-ra’ta-bl), a. [< pro-rate + 
-able.| Capable of being pro-rated. [U.8.] 
pro-rate (pro-rat’), 0. [¢ pro rata.] I, trans. 
To assess pro rata; distribute proportionally. 
[U. 8.] 
II, intrans. To make arrangement or agree- 
ment on a basis of proportional distribution. 

A general circular was issued from the Santa Fe head- 
quarters yesterday giving notice to all lines doing busi- 
ness between the Missouri River and St. Louis that it will 
hereafter refuse to prorate with them on shipments of 
grain and live stock. New York Tribune, June 6, 1890. 

prore (pror), 7. [< L. prora, ς Gr. πρῷρα, the 
prow of a ship, < πρό, before, in front. Cf. 
prow2, a doublet of prore.]| The prow or fore 
part of a ship. [Poetical and rare.] 
There no vessel with vermilion prore, 
Or bark of traffic, glides from shore to shore. 
Pope, Odyssey, ix. 145. 
The tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more. 
Scott, L, of the L., vi. 18. 


prorogue 


prorector (pr6-rek’tor), π. [ς L. pro, for, in- 
stead of, + rector, a governor, a ruler: see rec- 
tor.| An officer in a German university who 
represents the rector, or who is next in au- 
thority to the directing officer. 

prorectorate (pro-rek’tor-at), ». [ς prorector 
+ -ate3.] The office of a prorector. 

prorenal (pro-ré’nal), a. [< L. pro, for, be- 
fore, + renes, the kidneys: see renal.] Existing 
or acting instead of or prior to the definite 
formation of a kidney; of or pertaining to the 
segmental organ, or primitive kidney. 

The pro-renal (segmental) duct; a conspicuous thick- 


walled tube seen, on either side, lying within the somatic 
mesoblast. 


Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 169. 

pro re nata (pro τὸ na’ti). ([L.: pro, for, ac- 
cording to; re, abl. sing. of res, thing, affair, 

circumstance; natd, abl. sing. fem. of natus, 

pp. of nasci, be born, arise, originate: see na- 

tall,] For some contingency that arises un- 


expectedly or out of due course. A pro re nata 
meeting, for instance, is one called not at the stated time 
of meeting, but on account of the emergence of some oc- 
currence or circumstance requiring it. 


proreptiont (pr6-rep’shon), x. [< L. proreptus, 
pp. of prorepere, creep forth, come out, ς pro, 
forward, before, + repere, creep, crawl: see re- 
pent2, reptile.) A creeping on. 

prorex (pro’reks),». {[ς L. pro, for, instead of, 
+ rex, king: see rex.] A viceroy. [Rare.] 

Create him Pro-rex of all Africa. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, I., i. 1. 
proritationt, ». [< L. as if *proritatio(n-), < 
proritare, provoke, < pro, forth, + *ritare, as 
in irritare, excite, provoke, irritate: see irri- 
tatel.] Provocation; challenging. 
Your Maimonides, after all your proritation, hclds no 
other than fair terms with our Samaritan Chronicle. 
Bp. Hall, Works, X. 399. (Davies.) 

Prorodon (pr6’ré-don), πι. [NL. (Ehrenberg), < 
Gr. πρώρα, prow (see prore), + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = 
EK. tooth.] The ο. genus of the famil 
Prorodontidz, with terminal mouth, arme 
pharynx, and rapid movement. There are 
many species, all of which are confined to 
fresh water. 

Prorodontide (pro-r6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Prorodon (-dont-) + -idz.] A family of ho- 
lotrichous ciliate infusorians, named from the 
genus Prorodon, of symmetrical oval or cylin- 
drie figure, with lateral or terminal mouth and 
a distinct pharynx, usually plicate or armed 
with rod-like teeth. It corresponds to Perty’s 
Decteria, but is more restricted. W. S. Kent. 

prorogate (pro’ro-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pro- 
rogated, ppr. prorogating. [«< L.prorogatus, pp. 
of prorogare, prolong, extend, defer: see pro- 

xrogue.| To prorogue; put off. Brougham. 
prorogation (pr6-ré-ga’shon), κ. [ς F. proro- 
gation = Sp. prorogacién = Pg. prorogacdo. = 
It. prorogazione, < L. prorogatio(n-), an exten- 
sion, a putting off, < prorogare, pp. proroga- 
tus, prolong, extend: see prorogue.| 1. The 
act of continuing, prolonging, or protracting ; 
continuance in time or duration; a Jengthening 
out to a distant time; prolongation; the delay- 
ing of action upon anything. 
When they preferred another law for the prorogation of 
the provinces and armies which Cesar demanded, Cato 


would speak no more to the people to hinder it. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 651. 
Patriarchal prorogations of existence. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 253. 
2. The act of proroguing; more specifically, 
the right which belongs to the British crown, 
exercised by its ministers, of terminating a 
session of Parliament; also, the exercise of that 
right. 
But it now seems to be allowed that a prorogation must 
be expressly made in order to determine the session. 
Blackstone, Com., I. ii. 
The power of prorogation either before or after the day 
of meeting rested with the king. 
Stubbs, Hist. Eng., § 296. 
Prorogation of a judge’s jurisdiction, a judge’s adju- 
dication by consent of parties on matters properly outside 
his jurisdiction.— Prorogation of a lease, the exten- 


sion of a lease. = Syn, 2. Recess, Dissolution, etc. See ad- 
journment. 


prorogue (pro-rog’), v. #3; pret. and pp. pro- 

rogued, ppr. proroguing. [Early mod. E. pro- 

roge; < OF. proroguer, F. proroger = Sp. Pg. 

rorogar = It. prorogare, < L. prorogare, pro- 

ong, protract, extend, continue, defer, < pro, 

forth, + rogare, ask: see rogation.] 1+. To 

prolong; protract. 

We'll prorogue his expectation, then, a little. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 

Mirth prorogques life. Burton. 


prorogue 
2+. To defer; put off; delay. 


To promise better at the next we bring 
Prorogues disgrace, commends not anything. 
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Thou thyself, Ο cultivated reader, who too probably art 
no Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing God only by tradi- 
tion. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 11. 


Β. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Epil. prosalt (pro’zal), a. [< OF. prosal, < ML. as if 


The king’s journey into Scotland must be prorogued un- 
til another year, notwithstanding the gestes thereof be 
already set down. Court and Times of Charles I., 11. 207. 
3. To discontinue meetings of for a time, usu- 
ally for a period of time not expressly stated: 
used specifically of the British Parliament. 
Parliament is prorogued from session to session by the 
sovereign’s authority, either by the lord chancellor in the 
royal presence, or by commission, or by proclamation. See 
parliament and adjournment. 


The Parliament is prorogued till Michaelmas Term. 
Howell, Letters, 1. v. 6. 

prorsad (pror’sad), adv. [< L. prorsum, for- 
ward, + -ad3.] In anat., forward; so as to be 
to or toward the front; antrorsely; cephalad: 
opposed to retrad. 

prorsal (prér’sal), a. [ς L. prorsum, forward, 
+ -al.] In anat., forward; anterior: the op- 
posite of retral. 

prorumpt (pro-rump’),v.7. [= OF. prorompre, 
prorumpre = Sp. prorumpir = Pg. proromper = 
It. prorompere, < L. prorumpere, pp. proruptus, 
break forth, burst out, < pro, forth, + rumpere, 
break: see rupture.) To break forth; burst 
out. [Rare.] 

What a noise it made! as if his spirit would have pro- 
rumpt with it. B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

proruption (pro-rup’shon), ». [ς LL. prorup- 
tio(n-), a breaking or bursting forth, < L. pro- 
rumpere, pp. proruptus, break or rush forth: 
see prorump. The act of bursting forth; a 
bursting out. [Rare.] 

Excluding but one day, the latter brood, impatient, by 
a forcible proruption anticipate their period of exclusion. 

Sir Τ.. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 16. 

pros, An abbreviation of prosody. 

pros-. [L., ete., pros-, < Gr. προς-, prefix, πρός, 
prep., from forth, from (one point) toward (an- 
other), toward, before, in presence of, hard by, 
near, etc.; earlier προτί, wort, = Skt. fran, 
toward, against, = OBulg. proti (ef. with ποτί 
the Zend paiti); with a formative -ti, from the 
base of πρό, forth, before: see pro-.] A prefix 
in words of Greek origin or formation, meaning 
‘to,’ ‘toward,’ ‘before,’ ete. 

prosaic (pro-za’ik), a. [= F. prosaique = Sp. 
prosaico = Pg. It. prosaico (ef. D. prozaisch = 
G. prosaisch = Sw. Dan. prosaisk), ς LL. pro- 
saicus, pertaining to prose, in prose, < L. prosa, 
prose: see prose.| 1+. Pertaining to prose; re- 
sembling prose; in the form of prose. 

In modern rhythm, . . . be it prosaic or poetic, he [the 
reader] must expect to find it governed for the greater 
part by accent. Harris, Philol. Inquiries, ii. 3. 
2. Ordinary or commonplace in style or ex- 
pression; uninteresting; dull; of persons, com- 
monplace in thought; lacking imagination; 
literal. 

These prosaic lines, this spiritless eulogy, are much be- 


low the merit of the critic whom they are intended to 
celebrate, J. Warton, Essay on Pope. (Latham.) 


The danger of the prosaic type of mind lies in the stolid 
sense of superiority which blinds it to everything ideal. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 250. 
=Syn, 2. Vapid, flat, bald, tame, humdrum, stupid. 
prosaical (pro-za’i-kal), a. [< prosaic + -al.] 
Same as prosaic. 
The first prosatcal work with which Rastell’s ponderous 


folio opens is called ‘* The Life of John Picus.” 
Int. to Sir T. More’s Utopia, p. lxxiii. 


All manner of Greek writers, both metrical and prosai- 
eal. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 261. 
prosaically (prd-za’i-kal-i), adv. In a dull or 
prosaic manner, 
prosaicism (pro-za’i-sizm), m. [< prosaic + 
~ism.] A prosaic style or quality. 

Through this species of prosaicism, Cowper, with scarcely 
any of the higher poetical elements, came very near mak- 
ing his age fancy him the equal of Pope. 

Poe, Marginalia, xxviii. (Davies.) 
prosaicness (pro-za’ik-nes),n. The quality or 
character of being prosaie. 

The vulgarity and prosaicness of these people. 

Athenzum, No. 3254, p. 303. 
prosaism (pro’za-izm), n. [=F. prosaisme; as 

. prosa, prose, t -ism.] A prose idiom; a pro- 

saic phrase. Coleridge. 
prosaist (pro’za-ist), . [< L. prosa, prose, + 
~ist.| 1. A writer of prose. 
There is no other prosaist who possesses anything like 
Milton’s command over the resources of language. 
Mark Pattison, Milton, 1. 46. 
2. A prosaic or commonplace person; one des- 
titute of poetic thought or feeling. 


prosapiet, 0. 


prosar (pro’ziir), n. 


*prosalis, < L. prosa, prose: see prose.] In the 
form of prose. 

The priest not always composed his prosal raptures into 
verse, Sir Τ. Browne, Misc., p. 177. 
[< OF. prosapie = Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
sapia,< L. prosapia, also prosapies, a stock, race, 
family.] A stock; race. [Rare.] 

My harte abhorreth that I should so 
In a woman’s kirtle my self disguise, 
Beyng a manne, and begotten to 
Of a mannes prosapée, in manly wise. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 69. (Davies.) 
[< ML. prosariwm, a book 
containing the proses, « L. prosa, prose: see 
prose.! A -service-book containing the proses. 


if 
_+ 


See prose, 3. 


proscapula (pré-skap’i-li), ».; pl. proscapule 


(-l6). [NL., ¢ L. pro, before, + scapula, shoul- 
der-blade.] In ichth., the principal and outer 
element of the scapular arch, generally carried 
forward and downward to articulate with its 
fellow of the opposite side, and supporting on 
its inner surface the cartilage or the bones 
which in turn bear the pectoral fin. It was 
ealled by Cuvier hwmeral, by Owen coracoid, 
and by later writers clavicle. 

proscapular (pro-skap’t-lir), a. [< proscapula 
+ -αγδ.] In ichth., relating to the proscapula, 
or having its character. 

proscenium (pr6-sé’ni-um), n.; pl. proscenia 
(-i). [ς L. proscenium, proscenium, ς Gr. προ- 
σκήνιον, the place in front of the scene or scen- 
ery, the stage, also the fore part or entrance of 
a tent, ςπρὀ, before, in front of, + σκηνή, a tent, 
scene: see scenc.| 1. In the ancient theater, 
the stage before the scene or back wall. 

During his time, from the Proscenium ta’en, 


Thalia and Melpomene both vanish’d. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 16. (Davies.) 


In Asia Minor some of the theatres have their proscenia 
adorned with niches and columns, and friezes of great 
richness. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 271. 
2. In the modern theater, that part of the house 
which lies between the curtain or drop-scene 
and the orchestra: often used also to mean the 
eurtain and the arch or framework which holds 
it. 

proscenium-arch (pr6-sé’ni-um-irch), ». An 
arch or archway or any equivalent opening in 
the wall, which, except for this opening, is usu- 
ally built solid as a precaution in ease of fire 
between the stage and the auditorium of amod- 
ern theater. 

proscenium-box (pro-sé’ni-um-boks), n. A 
stage-box; a box in the proscenium-arch. 

proscenium-grooves (pro-sé’ni-um-grévz), 2. 
pl. The scenery-grooves nearest the prosceni- 
um. 

proscindt (pro-sind’), 0. t. [ς L. proseindere, 
tear open in front, rend, < pro, before, + scin- 
dere, cut, tear: see scission. Cf. exscind, pre- 
scind.| To rend in front. 

They did too much proscind and prostitute (as it were) 
the Imperial purple. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 573. (Davies.) 


proscolecine (pro-skol’e-sin), a. [ς proscolex 
(-ec-) + -ἴπει.] Pertaining to a proscolex, or 
having its character. 

pronpatis (pro-sk0’leks), η. pl. proscolices (-li- 
séz). [NL., < Gr. πρό, before,  σκώληξ, a worm: 
see scolex.] The first embryonic stage of a ces- 
toid, as a tapeworm, when it has been liberated 
from the egg and is a minute vesicular body 
provided with hooks or horny processes for ad- 
hering to and working its way into the tissues 
of the host. Compare deutoscolex and proglottis. 
See cut under Tenia. 


The proscolex, or six-hooked embryo, which gives rise to 
the bladder-worm. Eneyce. Brit., XXIII. 52. 


proscolla (pros-kol’i), n.3 pl. proscollz (-6). 
[NL.,< Gr. πρός, before, + κόλλα, glue.] In bot., 
a viscid gland on the upper side of the stigma 
of orchids, to which the pollen-masses become 
attached. Treas. of Bot. 
proscribe (pro-skrib’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pro- 
scribed, ppr. proscribing. [=F. proscrire=Sp. 
roscribir = Pg. proscrever = It. proscrivere, < 
. proscribere, write before, publish, advertise, 
publish as having forfeited one’s property, con- 
fiscate the property of, outlaw. proscribe,< pro, 
before, + scribere, write.] 1. To publish the 
name of, as condemned to death and liable to 
confiscation of property. 


proscriber (pro-skri’ bér), x. 


proscript (pro’skript), η. 


proscription (pro-skrip’shon), n. 


prose (proz), η. and a. 


prose 


Sylla and the triumvirs never proscribed so many men to 
die as they do by their ignorant edicts. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 196. 
2. To put out of the protection of the law; ban- 
ish; outlaw; exile. 

Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, was... banished the 
realm and proscribed. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
3. To denounce and condemn as dangerous; re- 
ject utterly; interdict; prohibit. 


In the year 325 . . . the Arian doctrines were proscribed 
and anathematized in the famous council of Nice. 
Wateriand. 


That he who dares, when she [Fashion] forbids, be grave, 
Shall stand proscrib’d a madman or a knave. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 476. 


The king told Rochester to choose any ministers of the 
Established Church, with two exceptions. ‘The proscribed 
persons were Tillotson and Stillingfleet. . 

Macauiay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
=§yn. 1. To doom.—3, To forbid. 
One who de- 
nounces; one who dooms to destruction. 

The triumvir and proscriber had descended to us in a 
more hideous form than they now appear, if the Emperour 
had not taken care to make friends of him and Horace, 

Dryden, Mneid, Ded. 
[ς OF. proscript, F. 
proscrit = Sp. Pg. proscripto = It. proscritio, ¢ 
L. proscriptus, pp. of proscribere, write before, 
etc.: see proscribe.| 1. A proseribed person. 
—2. A prohibition; an interdict. 

For whatsoeuer he were which for the diminution of the 
liberties of the church were excommunicat, and so con- 
tinued a yeeres space, then he should be within the dan- 
ger of this proscript. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 271, an. 1250. 

[Rare in both uses. ] 

[< F. pro- 
scription = Sp. proscripcion = Pg. proscripgdo = 
It. proscrizione, ς L. proscriptio(n-), public no- 
tice, advertisement, proscription, ς proscribere, 
pp. proscriptus, publish, proseribe: see pro- 
scribe.] The act of proscribing; outlawry; 
denunciation; prohibition; exclusion; specifi- 
eally, the dooming of citizens to death as pub- 
lie enemies, and the confiscation of their goods. 
The two great proscriptions in Roman history were that 
by Sulla about 82 B. ο., and that by the second triumvirate 
43 B C. . 
By proscription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 173. 

proscriptive (pr6-skrip’tiv),a. [ς L. proscrip- 

tus, pp. of proscribere, publish, proscribe: see 

proscribe.] Pertaining to or consisting in pro- 

scription; proscribing; disposed to proscribe. 

The Imperial ministers pursued with proscriptive laws 

and ineffectual arms the rebels whom they had made. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xxxv. 


People frequently acquire in such confederacies a nar- 
row, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit. 
Burke, Present Discontents. 
proscriptively (pr6-skrip’tiv-li), adv. Inapro- 
seriptive manner. 
proscutal (pro-ska’tal), a. [< proscut-wm + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the proscutum. 
proscutellar (pro-sku’te-lir), a. [ς proscutel- 
lum + -ar3,] Of or pertaining to the proscu- 
tellum. 
proscutellum (pro-ski-tel’um), 2.; pl. proscu- 
tella (-i). [NL., ς L. pro, before, + NL. seu- 
tellum, q.v.] In entom., the scutellum of the 
pronotum; the scutellar sclerite of the pro- 
thorax. 
proscutum (pro-sku’tum), ”.; pl. proscuta (-tii). 
[NL., ς L. pro, before, + NI. scutum, q. v.] 
In entom., the scutum of the pronotum; the 
scutal sclerite of the prothorax. 
[ς ME. prose, < OF. 
prose, F. prose = Sp. Pg. It. prosa = D. proza 
= OHG. prosa, MHG. prose, G. prosa = Icel. 
prosa = Sw. Dan. prosa, < L. prosa, prose, 
short for prosa oratio, straightforward or di- 
rect speech (i. e. without transpositions or or- 
namental variations as in verse): prosa, fem. 
of prosus, contr. of prorsus, straightforward, 
direct, contr. of *proversus, < pro, forth, + ver- 
sus, turned, pp. of vertere, turn (> versus (ver- 
su-), a turning, a line, verse): see verse. The 
element vers- is thus contained, though in dif- 
ferent applications, in both verse and prose. 
Cf. Gr. πεζὸς λόγος or πεζὴ λέξις, L. pedestris ora- 
tio, prose, lit. ‘speech afoot’? (not ‘mounted’ 
or elevated).] JI, ». 1. The ordinary written 
or spoken language of man; language not con- 
formed to poetical measure, as opposed to verse 
or metrical composition. See poetry. 
‘‘Sire, at ο word, thou shalt no lenger ryme.”... 
«1 νο] yow telle a litel thyng in prose 


That oghte liken yow, as I suppose.” 
Chaucer, Prol. to Tale of Melibeus, 1. 18, 


prose 


Prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse. 
Milton, P. L., v. 149. 


Well, on the whole, plain prose must be my fate:... 
11] e’en leave verses to the boys at school. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ITI. ii. 198. 


Prose, however fervid and emotional it may become, 
must always be directed, or seem to be directed, by the 
reins of logic. Encye. Brit., XIX. 261. 
Henee—2. Commonplace ideas or discourse. 
Goodrich.—38. In liturgics, a hymn sung after 
the gradual, originating from a practice of set- 
ting words to the jubilatio of the alleluia. Such 
hymns were originally either in the vernacular or in rimed 
Latin, with rhythms depending, as in modern verse, upon 
the accent: hence they were called prose, proses, in dis- 
tinction from versus, verses, this latter term being applied 
only to poetry written in meters depending on quantity as 
in the ancient classic poets. See sequence. 


Hymns or proses full of idolatry. 
Harmar, tr. of Beza (1587), p. 267. 


On all higher festivals, besides this sequence, the rhythm 
called the prose, which generally consisted of between 
twenty and thirty verses, was likewise chanted. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii. 21. 
4+. An oration; a story. 


Whethur long, othir littull, list me not tell, 
Ffor no mynd is there made in our mene bokes, 
Ne noght put in our proses by poiettes of old. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9075. 
II, a. Relating to or consisting of prose; 
prosaic; not poetic; hence, plain; common- 
place. Thackeray. 
There you have the poetic reverie, ... andthe dull 
prose commentary. Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 7. 
prose (proz),v.; pret. and pp. prosed, ppr. pros- 
ing. [<ME. prosen; < prose,n.] I, trans. To 
write or compose in prose: as, a fable prosed or 
versified. 
But alle shul passe that men prose or ryme; 


Take every man hys turn as for his tyme. 
Chaucer, Scogan, 1, 41. 


And if ye winna mak’ it clink, 
By Jove I'll prose it! 
Burns, Second Epistle to Lapraik. 
II, intrans. 1. To write or compose in prose. 


It was found ,. . that whether ought was impos’d me 
by them that had the overlooking, or betak’n to of mine 
own choise in English or other tongue, prosing or versing, 
but chiefly this latter, the stile by certain vital signes it 
had was likely to live. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 


“To prose” is now to talk or to write heavily, tediously, 
without spirit and without animation: but “to prose” was 
once the antithesis of to versify, and “proser” of a writer 
in metre. Trench, Select Glossary. 
2. To write or speak in a dull or tedious man- 
ner. 

When much he speaks, he finds that ears are closed, 

And certain signs inform him when he’s prosed. 

Crabbe, Works, IT. 158, 


“My very good sir,” said the little quarto, yawning most 
drearily in my face, “excuse my interrupting you, but I 
perceive youare rather given to prose.” 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 168. 


The wither’d Misses! how they prose 
O’er books of travell’d seamen. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 
prosect (pro-sekt’), v. [ς L. prosectus, pp. of 
prosecare, cut off from before (taken in sense of 
‘dissect beforehand’), < pro, before, + secare, 
cut: see section.] 1. trans. To dissect (a sub- 
ject) beforehand; prepare (a cadaver) for ana- 

tomical demonstration by a professor. 

II, intrans. To fill the office or perform the 
duties of a prosector: as, to prosect for ana- 
tomical lectures. 

prosection (pro-sek’shon), ». [ς LL. prosec- 
tio(n-), a cutting off, < L. prosecare, pp. prosec- 
tus, cut off from before: see prosect.| The act 
or process of prosecting; dissection practised 
by a prosector. 

prosector (pro-sek’tor), . [< LL. prosector, one 
who cuts in pieces, <¢ L. prosecare, pp. prosectus, 
eut off from before: see prosect.]| One who 
prosects; one who dissects the parts of a cada- 
ver for the illustration of anatomical lectures; 
a dissector who assists a lecturer by preparing 
the anatomical parts to be described by the lat- 
ter. The office of prosector in a medical οο]- 
lege ranks nearly with that of demonstrator. 

A competent prosector attached to our zodlogical garden 
—one who combined the qualities of an artist, an author, 
and a general anatomist — would soon demonstrate the 
high importance of his work, and contribute the most ef- 
ficient aid to animal taxonomy. Science, VII. 505. 
prosectorial (pro-sek-t0’ri-al), a. [ς prosector 

+ -ial.| Of or pertaining to a prosector or 
prosection; fitted for prosecting: as, prosecto- 
rial duties; a prosectorial office. 

Often small species can be at once consigned to alcohol, 


for the future use of the prosectorial department. 
Pop. Sct. Mo., XXXIV. 790. 
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prosectorship (pro-sek’tor-ship), 4. 
tor + -ship.| 
sector. 


[< prosec- 
The office or position of a pro- 





proselytism 


lic prosecutions for the purpose of instituting and carry- 
ing on criminal proceedings under the superintendence of 
the attorney-general, giving advice to police authorities, 
etc. 


* 
During his tenure of this Prosectorship he [Henle] pub- prosecutor (pros’é-ku-tor), n. [ς LL. prose- 


lished three anatomical monographs on previously unde- 
scribed species of animals. 
Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XIX. No. 239, p. iv. 

prosecutable (pros’é-ku-ta-bl), a. [« prosecute 
+ -able.| Capable of being prosecuted; liable 
to prosecution. Quarterly Rev. 

prosecute (pros’é-kut), v.; pret. and pp. prose- 
cuted, ppr. prosecuting. [Formerly also prose- 
quute ; < OF. prosecuter, ς L. prosecutus, prose- 
quutus, pp. of prosequi (> It. proseguire = Pg. 
Sp. proseguir = OF. prosequer, vernacularly por- 
suir, poursuivre, > E. pursue), follow after or up, 
pursue, < pro, for, forth, + sequi, follow: see 
sequent. Cf, execute, persecute, ete., and see pur- 
sue, from the same L. verb.] I, trans. 1. To 
follow up; pursue with a view to attain or ob- 
tain; continue endeavors to accomplish or com- 
plete; pursue with continued purpose; carry 
on; follow up: as, to prosecute a scheme; to 
prosecute an undertaking. 

So forth she rose, and through the purest sky 


To Joves high Palace straight cast to ascend, 
To prosecute her plot. Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 23. 


I am beloved of beauteous Hermia; 
Why should not I then prosecute my right? 
Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 105. 
In the yeare 1596, there were sent other two shippes, to 
prosequute this Discouerie. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 434. 


This intelligence put a stop to my travels, which I had 
prosecuted with much satisfaction. 
Addison, Coffee House Politicians. 


The very inhabitants discourage each other from prose- 
cuting their own internal advantages. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixiii. 
2. Inlaw: (a) To seek to obtain by legal pro- 
cess: as, to prosecute a claim in a court of law. 
(b) To arraign before a court of justice for some 
crime or wrong; pursue for redress or punish- 
ment before a legal tribunal: as, to prosecute 
a man for trespass or for fraud. A person institut- 
ing civil proceedings is said to prosecute his action or 
suit; a person instituting criminal proceedings, or civil 
proceedings for damages for a wrong, is said to prosecute 
the partycharged. (ο) To proceed against or pur- 
sue by law: said of crimes. 
What they will inform, 
Merely in hate, ’gainst any of us all, 
That will the king severely prosecute 
’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 
hak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 244. 
“a 1. To follow out, persevere in.—2 (b). To arraign. 
. intrans. To earry on a legal prosecution; 
act as a prosecutor before a legal tribunal. 
Faith, in such case, if you should prosecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 23. 


He [the king] is therefore the proper person to prosecute 
for all public offences and breaches of the peace, being the 
person injured in the eye of the law. 

Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 
prosecution (pros-é-ki’shon),”. [< OF. prose- 
cution, prosecucion = Sp. prosecucion = Pg. 
prosecucdo = It. prosecuzione, < LL. prosecu- 
tio(n-), a following or accompanying, < L. 
prosequi, pp. prosecutus, follow after, pursue: 
see prosecute.| 14. A following after; a pur- 
suing; pursuit. 
When I should see behind me 

The inevitable prosecution of 

Disgrace and horror. Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 65. 


Let us therefore press after Jesus, as Elisha did after his 
master, with an inseparable prosecution, even whitherso- 
ever he goes, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 25, 
2. The act or process of prosecuting, or pur- 
suing with the object of obtaining or accom- 


prosecutrix (pros’é-ki-triks), n. 
proselachian (pro-se-la’ki-an), n. 


Proselachius (pro-se-la’ki-us), n. 


proselyte (pros’é-lit), 2. 


cutor, prosequutor, prosecutor, ς L. prosequi, 
pp. prosecutus, prosequutus, follow after, pur- 
sue: see prosecute.] 1. One who prosecutes; 
one who pursues or carries on any purpose, 
plan, enterprise, or undertaking. 

The lord Cromwell was conceived to be the principal 
mover and prosecutor thereof. 

Spelman, Hist. Sacrilege. (Latham.) 
2. In law, the person who institutes and car- 
ries on any proceedings in a court of justice, 
whether civil or criminal: generally applied to 
a complainant who institutes criminal proceed- 
ings. 

In criminal proceedings, or prosecutions for offences, it 
would still be a higher absurdity if the king personally 
sat in judgment; because in regard to these he appears 
in another capacity, that of prosecutor. 

Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 


Public prosecutor, an officer charged with the conduct 
of criminal prosecutions in the interests of the public, 
as a district attorney and in Scotland a procurator fiscal. 
[NL., fem. of 
LL. prosecutor, prosecutor: see prosecutor.] A 
female prosecutor. 

[< NL. Pro- 


selachius + -an.] A hypothetical primitive se- 
lachian of the imaginary genus Proselachius. 
[NL., < L. 
pro, before, + NL. selachius, α. v.] A hypo- 
thetical genus of primitive selachians, ‘‘ closely 
related to the existing sharks, and hypothetical 
ancestors of man” (Haeckel). 

Ξ [Formerly also pros- 
elite; < ME. proselite, < OF. proselite, F. prosé- 
lyte = Sp. prosélito = Pg. proselyto = It. prose- 
lito, < LL. proselytus, < Gr. προσήλυτος, a convert, 
proselyte, lit. one who has come over to a 
party, < προσέρχεσθαι (2d aor. προσήλθον)ι come 
to, ς πρός, to, toward,  ἔρχεσθαι (2d aor. ἐλθεῖν), 
οοπιθ.] 1. One who changes from one opin- 
ion, creed, sect, or party to another, with or 
without a real change in purpose and princi- 
ple: chiefly used in a religious sense. Often ac- 
companied with an adjective indicating the religion to 


which the change is made: as, a Jewish proselyte (that is, 
& proselyte to Judaism). See convert. 


Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte. 
Mat. xxiii. 15. 
False teachers commonly make use of base, and low, 
and temporal considerations, of little tricks and devices, 
to make disciples and gain proselytes. Tillotson. 


Fresh confidence the speculatist takes 
From ΕΥ ΤΥ hair-brain’d proselyte he makes. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 491. 
It is not to make proselytes to one system of politics or 
another that the work of education is to be directed. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., Ρ. 19. 


2. Specifically, in Jewish hist., one who be- 
came detached from the heathen and joined a 
Jewish community. 


Many of the Jews and religious proselytes followed Paul. 
Acts xiii. 43. 


Pronely tos of righteousness, in rabbinical lit., those 
presely es who were circumcised and adopted into the 

ody of the Israelites.— Proselytes of the gate, in rab- 
binical lit., those proselytes who were not compelled to 
submit to the regulations of the Mosaic law. 


At the last Passover, we read in John’s Gospel, certain 
Greeks — who were not Jews, but heathen, probably prose- 
lytes of the gate—who had come up to the festival to wor- 
ship, came to Philip, one of the twelve, and expressed 
their wish to see Jesus (John xii. 20). 

The Century, XX XIX. 688. 


=Syn. 1. Neophyte, Convert, Proselyte, etc. (see convert), 
catechumen. 


plishing something; pursuit by endeavor of Proselyte (pros’¢-lit), ο. t.; pret. and pp. prose- 


body or mind; the carrying on or following up 
of any matter in hand: as, the prosecution of a 
scheme or undertaking; the prosecution of war 
or of commerce; the prosecution of a work, ar- 
gument, or inquiry. 
Itis a pursuit in the power of every man, and is only a 
regular prosecution of what he himself approves. 
Steele, Tatler, Νο. 202. 
3. (a) The institution and carrying on of a suit 
in a court of law or equity to obtain some right 
or to redress and punish some wrong: as, the 
prosecution of a claim in chancery. (0) The in- 
stitution and continuance of a criminal suit; 
the process of exhibiting formal charges or ac- 
cusations before a legal tribunal and the press- 
ing of them: as, prosecutions by the crown or 
by the state.-—4. The party by whom proceed- 
ings are instituted: as, such a course was 
adopted by the prosecution.— Criminal, malicious, 
etc., prosecution. See the adjectives.— Prosecution 


of Offenses Act, an English statute of 1879 (42 and 43 
Vict., c. 22) which established the office of director of pub- 


proselytise, 


proselytism (pros’é-li-tizm), n. 


lyted, ppr. proselyting. [ς proselyte,n.] To in- 

duce to become the adherent of some given 

doctrine, creed, sect, or party; proselytize: as, 

έέα proselyted Jew,” South, Sermons, XI. 108. 
There dwells a noble pathos in the skies, 


Which warms our passions, proselytes our hearts. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 


I have no wish to proselyte any reluctant mind. 

Emerson, Free Religious Associations. 
proselytiser. See proselytize, 
proselytizer. 

[= F. B hed 
tisme = Pg. proselytismo; as proselyte + -ism.] 
1. The act or practice of making proselytes or 
converts to a religion or to any doctrine, creed, 
system, sect, or party. 

They were possessed of a spirit of proselytism in the 
most fanatical degree. Burke. 
2. Conversion to a system or creed. 

Spiritual proselytism, to which the Jew was wont to be 


- wash’d, as the Christian is baptized. 


Hammond, Works, ΤΥ. 500. 





proselytist 


proselytist (pros’é-li-tist), n. 
-ist.] A proselytizer. 

The Mormon proselytists report unusual success in their 

missionary work. New York Evangelist, June 22, 1876. 

proselytize (pros’é-li-tiz), v.; pret. and pp. 
proselytized, ppr. proselytizing. [< proselyte + 
-ἴρο.] JI, trans. To make a proselyte of; induce 
to become the adherent of some religion, ἆοθ- 
trine, sect, or party; convert. 

If his grace be one of these whom they endeavour to 
proselytize, he ought to be aware of the character of the 
sect whose doctrines he is invited to embrace. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To make proselytes or converts. 


As he was zealously proselytizing at Medina, news came 
that Abusophian Ben-Hareth was going into Syria. 
L,. Addison, Mahomet (1679), p. 71. 
Man is emphatically a proselytising creature. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 2. 
The egoism of the Englishman is self-contained. He 
does not seek to proselytise. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home, 
Also spelled proselytise. 
proselytizer (pros’é-li-ti-zér), n. 
makes or endeavors to make proselytes. 
spelled proselytiser. 
There is no help for it; the faithful proselytizer, if she 
cannot convince by argument, bursts into tears. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiii. 
prose-man (proz’man), 7. A writer of prose; 
a proser. 
All broken poets, all prose-men that are fallen from small 
sense to mere letters. Beau. and Fl., Woman- Hater, iv. 2. 
Verse-man or prose-man, term me which you will. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 64. 


Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 
Their verse-men and prose-men,. then match them with 
ours. Garrick, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, II. 53. 


proseminary (pro-sem’i-na-ri), η.» pl. prosem- 
inaries (-riz). [< pro-, before, + seminary.] A 
preparatory seminary; a school which prepares 
students to enter a higher school or seminary. 
Merchant Taylors’ School in London was then just 
founded as a proseminary for Saint John’s College, Oxford, 


in a house called the Manour of the Rose. 
T. Warton, Hist, Eng. Poetry. 


proseminate (pro-sem’i-nat), v.¢.; pret. and pp. 
proseminated, ppr. proseminating. [< L. pro- 
seminatus, pp. of proseminare, sow, scatter 
about,< pro, forward, + seminare, sow: see sem- 
inate.| Tosow; scatter abroad, as seed. 

Not only to oppose, but corrupt the heavenly doctrine 
and to proseminate his curious cockles, dissensions, and 
factions. Evelyn, True Religion, II. 222. 

prosemination (pro-sem-i-na’shon),». [ς pro- 
seminate + -ion.| Propagation by seed. 

We are not, therefore, presently to conclude every vege- 


table sponte natum, because we see not its prosemination. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 268. 


prosencephalic (pros’en-sé-fal’ik or pros-en- 
sef’a-lik),a. [<prosencephalon + -ic.] 1. Per- 
taining to the prosencephalon or fore-brain.— 
2. Pertaining to the forehead or fore part of 
the head; frontal: applied to the next to the 
first one of four cranial vertebre or segments 
of the skull. Owen. 
prosencephalon (pros-en-sef’a-lon), n. [NL., 
< Gr. πρὀς, before, + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain.] 1. 
(a) The fore-brain; the cerebral hemispheres 
together with the callosum, striate bodies, an 
fornix. It may also include the rhinencepha- 
lon. (b) All of the parts developed from the 
anterior of the three primary cerebral vesicles, 
including, in addition to those of (a), the thala- 
mencephalon. Also called procerebrum.—2. 
The second cranial segment, counting from be- 
fore backward, of the four of which the head 
has been theoretically assumed to be composed. 
See cuts under encephaion and Petromyzontide. 
prosenchyma (pros-eng’ki-mii),”. ΓΝΗ., Gr. 
πρός, to, toward, + éyyvua(r-), that which is 
poured in, an infusion: see enchymatous and 
parenchyma.] In bot., tissue which is com- 
osed of elongated, usually thickened cells. 
n its various modifications prosenchyma forms the 
vascular and skeletal parts of plants, as distinguished 
from parenchyma, or the cells which constitute the 
soft tissues of plants. See parenchyma. In most 
of the lower plants it is barely if at all developed, but 
in the higher plants it exists as a skeleton which 
brings all the parts into closer relation. The solid 
wood of trunks and the veins of leaves are familiar 
examples. As in parenchyma, the cells composing this 
tissue are very various in form, size, etc., and have been 
minutely classified, yet they may be reduced toa few com- 
paratively simple types. These cells, which are normally 
of considerable length in proportion to the transverse di- 
ameter, are generally more or less sharply pointed, and are 
divided into typicai wood-cells and woody fibers (includ- 
ing libriform cells and secondary wood-cells) and vasiform 
wood-cells or tracheids. The most important modifica- 
tion is that in which cells belonging to this system unite 


[ς proselyte + 


One who 
Also 
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to form long rows in which the terminal partitions are 
nearly or quite obliterated, throwing the cavities into 
one, forming a duct. These ducts or vessels may be 
pitted, spirally marked, annular, reticulated, or trabecu- 
lar. A modification in a different direction produces 
bast-cells, bast-fibers, or liber-fibers. See also wood-cell, 
αν cells (under libriform), duct, 2 (0), bastl, 2, li- 
eri, 1. 


prosenchymatous (pros-eng-kim’a-tus), a. [< 

prosenchyma(t-) + -ous.] In bot., like or be- 
longing to prosenchyma. 

According to the amount of surface-growth and thick- 


ening of the cell-wall, various forms of parenchymatous 
and prosenchymatous tissue result. Encyc. Brit., IV. 85. 


proser (pro’zér), x. [< prose + -erl.] 1. A 
writer of prose. 
And surely Nashe, though he a proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 
Drayton, Poets and Poesy. 
[See also second quotation under prose, v. 7., 1.] 
2. One who proses or makes a tedious narra- 
tion of uninteresting matters. 

But Saddletree, like other prosers, was blessed with a 
happy obtuseness of perception concerning the unfavour- 
able impression which he sometimes made on his auditors. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvii. 
Proserpina (pros-ér-pi’/ni), n. [NL., < L. Pro- 
serpina: see Proserpine.| A genus of gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Proserpinide. 
Proserpinaca (pros’ér-pi-na’kii), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nus, 1753), so called because of its partly 
prostrate habit; ς L. proserpinaca, a plant, 
Polygonum aviculare, < proserpere, ereep for- 
ward, creep along, ς pro, forward, + serpere, 
creep: see serpent.) A genus of dicotyledonous 
water-plants of the family Haloragidacez. Itis 
characterized by the absence of petals and numerical sym- 
metry in threes, having usually a three-sided calyx-tube, 
three calyx-lobes, three stamens, three stigmas, and for 
fruit a three-angled three-seeded nutlet. There are but 
2 species, natives of North America, including the West 
Indies. They are smooth and low-growing aquatics, bear- 
ing alternate lanceolate leaves, pectinately toothed or cut, 
and minute sessile axillary flowers. ‘They are named mer- 


maid-weed, doubtless from their comb-like leaves and 
growth in water. 


Proserpine (pros’ér-pin),. [= F. Proserpine, < 
L. Proserpina, OL. Prosepna, corrupted from Gr. 
Περσεφόνη, also Περσεφόνεια, Proserpine (see def.), 
traditionally explained as ‘bringer of death,’ 
< φέρει», bring (see bear1), + φόνος, death (see 
bane1); but this explanation, untenable in it- 
self, fails to apply to the equiv. Περσέφασσα, Περ- 
σέφαττα; these forms, if not adaptations of some 
antecedent name, are appar. ¢ περσε-, a form in 
comp. of πέρθειν, destroy; the second element 
-ϕονη may be connected with φόνος, death, -ϕασσα 
with γ φα, shine.] In Rom. myth., one of the 
greater goddesses, the Greek Persephone or 





Proserpine. 
Relief of Ceres (Demeter), Iacchus or ἑηρο συ and Proserpine 


{Persephone or Kora), found at Eleusis, Attica. 


Kora, daughter of Ceres, wife of Pluto, and 
queen of the infernal regions. She passed six 
months of the year in Olympus with her mother, during 
which time she was considered as an amiable and propi- 
tious divinity ; but during the six months passed in Hades 
she was stern and terrible, She was essentially a personi- 
fication of the changes in the seasons, in spring and sum- 
mer bringing fresh vegetation and fruits to man, and in 
winter harsh and causing suffering. She was intimately 
connected with such mysteries as those of Eleusis. The 
Roman goddess was practically identical with the Greek. 
Compare cuts under Pluto and modius, 


prosiphonate 


Proserpinide (pros-ér-pin’i-dé), πο. pl. [NL., < 
Proserpina + -idz.| A family of rhipidoglos- 
sate gastropods, typified by the genus Proser- 
pina. The animal has a foot truncated in front and acute 
behind, without appendages, and a pulmonary pouch. The 
shellis heliciform, with a semilunar aperture, the columel- 
la plicated or truncated at the base, and the interior is 
absorbed with advancing age. The operculum is wanting. 
The species are inhabitants of middle America and the 


West Indies. 

prosest,7”. An obsolete (Middle English) spell- 
ing of process. 

prosethmoid (pros-eth’moid), n. [< Gr. πρός, 
toward, + E. ethmoid.] In ichth., the foremost 
upper bone of the cranium of typical fishes, gen- 
erally regarded as homologous with the ethmoid 
of the higher vertebrates. 

proseuche, proseucha (pros-u’ké, -kii), ».; pl. 
proseuche (-ké). [< LGr. προσευχή, prayer, place 
of prayer, < προσεύχεσθαι, pray, offer up vows, < 
πρός, toward, + εὔχεσθαι, pray.] A place of 
prayer; specifically, among the Jews, one that 
was not a synagogue, in distinction from the 
temple. These proseuchee were usually outside the 
town, near some river or the sea, and built in the form of 
a theater, unroofed. 


A Proseucha among the Hebrew people was simply an 
oratory or place of retirement and devotion. 
E. Η. Sears, ‘ihe Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, 
[ρ. 271, note. 
prose-writer (proz’ri’tér),n. A writer of prose ; 
a prosaist. 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better 
than a prose-writer. Addison. 
prosiliency (pro-sil’i-en-si), απ. [< L. prosi- 
lien(t-)s, ppr. of prosilire, leap forth, spring up, 
< pro, forth, forward, + salire, ppr. salien(t-)s, 
leap, bound: see salient.) The act of leaping 
forward; hence, a standing out. [Rare. ] 
Such prosiliency of relief. Coleridge. (Imp. Diet.) 
prosily (pro’zi-li), adv. Ina prosy manner; te- 
diously; tiresomely. 

prosimetrical (pr6-zi-met’ri-kal), a. [< L. pro- 
sa, prose, + metrum, meter, + -ic-al (ef. metri- 
cal2).] Consisting of both prose and verse. 

Prosimia (pro-sim’i-ii), n. [NL., ς L. pro, be- 
fore, + simia, an ape.] A genus of lemurs: 
same as Lemur. Brisson, 1764. 

Prosimiz (pro-sim’i-é), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Pro- 
simia.| A. group of primatial quadrumanous 
mammals, founded by Storr in 1780 on the ge- 
nus Prosimia of Brisson, later called Strepsir- 
rhint and Lemuroidea; the lemurs. It is now re- 
garded as one of two suborders of the order Primates, 
including all the lemurine or lemuroid quadrupeds. The 
cerebrum leaves much of the cerebellum uncovered. The 
lacrymal foramen is extra-orbital, and the orbits are open 
behind. ‘The ears are more or less lengthened and point- 
ed, without alobule. The uterus is two-horned, the clito- 
ris is perforated by the urethra, and the mamme are vari- 


able. There are three families, Lemuride, Tarstida, and 
Daubentoniidz. See cut under Lemur. 


prosimian (pro-sim’i-an),@.andn. [< Prosimia 
+ -an. | . a. Lemurine or lemuroid; strep- 
sirrhine, as a lemur; of or pertaining to the 
Prosimiez. 
ΤΙ. η. Amember of the Prosimiz; alemuroid, 
lemurine, or Jemur. 
prosiness (pro’zi-nes), ». [< prosy + -ness.] 
The character or quality of being prosy. 
His garrulity is true to nature, yielding unconsciously 
to the prosiness of dotage. Noctes Ambrosianz, Feb., 1832. 
prosing (pro’zing), n. [Verbal n. of prose, υ.] 
Dullness or tediousness in speech or writing. 
He . . . employed himself rather in the task of antici- 
pating the nature of the reception he was about to meet 
with . . . from two beautiful young women, than with 
the prosing of an old one, however wisely she might prove 
that small-beer was more wholesome than strong ale. 
Scott, Pirate, xii. 
prosingly (pro’zing-li), adv. Ina prosing man- 
ner; prosily. 
prosiphon (pro-si’fon), x. [ς pro- + siphon.} 
The predecessor of the protosiphon in the 
Ammonites, consisting of a kind of ligament 
uniting the siphonal cxcum to the wall of the 
initial chamber, or protoconch. 
prosiphona] (pro-si’fon-al), a. [< prosiphon + 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the prosiphon. 
Prosiphonata, (pro-si-fo-na’tii), n. pl. [NL.: 
see prosiphonate.] In Hyatt’s earlier eclassifi- 
cation, a primary group of camerate cephalo- 
pods, having the siphonal funnel directed for- 
ward, or in the direction of growth. (a) In the 
Nauttloidea the group is represented only by the extinct 


Nothoceratidz. (0) In the Ammonitoidea the correspond- 
ing group includes all except the family Goniatitidz. 


prosiphonate (pro-si’fon-at), a. [< L. pro, be- 
fore, + NL. siphon: see siphon, 2.] Having the 
siphonal sheaths on the septa extended for- 
ward, or in the direction of growth: applied to 
various cephalopodous shells so distinguished, 


prosit 


prosit (pro’sit). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. 
of prodesse (ind. pres. lst pers. prosum, 3d pers. 
prodest), be of use or advantage, do good, < 
pro, for, + esse, be.] Good luck to you: a salu- 
tation used in drinking healths and otherwise 
among Germans and Scandinavians, especially 
among university students. 

There were students from different Universities. ... 
There was jesting, singing, . . . some questioning, some 
answering, . . . prosit! luck be with you! Adieu! 

C. G. Leland, tr. of Heine’s Pictures of Travel, The Hartz 

{[Journey. 

proslambanomenos (pros-lam-ba-nom’e-nos), 
η. [< Gr. προσλαμβανόµενος (se. τόνος), «προσλαμ- 
βάνειν, take or receive besides, add, < πρός, be- 
fore, + λαμβάνειν, take.] In Byzantine music, the 
lowest tone of the recognized system of tones: 
so called because it was added below the lowest 
tetrachord. Its pitch is supposed to have corre- 
sponded to that of the second A below middle C. 

pro-slavery (pro-sla’vér-i), a. [< L. pro, for, + 
E. some In U.S. hist., favoring the princi- 
ples and continuance of ‘the institution of sla- 
very, or opposed to national interference there- 
with: as, a pro-slavery Whig; pro-slavery reso- 
lutions. 

The majority in the Senate was not merely Democratic, 
of the Lecompton or extreme pro-Slavery caste; it was es- 
pecially hostile to Senator Douglas. 

H. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 306. 
proslepsis (pros-lep’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. πρόσ- 
ληψις, an assumption, < προσλαμβάνειν, take be- 
sides, assume besides, < πρός, before, + λαμβά- 
νειν, λαβεῖν, take, assume (> λήψις, an assump- 
tion).] In Stoic philos., a premise, the minor 
premise of a modus ponens or tollens. 
prosnet,”. [< OF. prosne, prone, ‘‘the publica- 
tion made or notice given by a priest unto his 
parishioners (when service is almost ended) of 
the holy days and fasting days of the week 
following, of goods lost or strayed,” ete. (Cot- 
grave).] A homily. 

I will conclude this point with a saying, not out of Cal- 
vin or Beza, who may be thought partial, but out of a prosne 
or homily made. . . two hundred years ago. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 56. (Davies.) 
prosneusis (pros-nu’sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. πρόσ- 
νγευσις, a tendency, direction of a falling body, 
< προσνεύειν, incline toward, nod to, « πρός, be- 
fore, + νεύειν (= L. nuere), nod, incline (> νεῦσις, 
inclination).] The position-angle of the part 
of the moon first eclipsed.: 

prosobranch (pros’6-brangk), a. and n. 
as prosobranchiate. 

Prosobranchiata (pros-6-brang-ki-a’ tii), πι. pl. 
[NL.: see prosobranchiate.] | An order or sub- 
class of gastropods, having the gills anterior to 
the heart, generally breathing water, more or 
less completely inclosed in a univalve shell, and 
sexually distinct: opposed to Opisthobranchiata. 

prosobranchiate (pros-0-brang’ki-at), a. and η. 
[ς NL. prosobranchiatus, < Gr. πρόσω, later Attic 
also πόρρω (= L. porro), forward, further, fur- 
ther on, in advance, + βράγχια, gills: see bran- 
chiate.] I, a. Having the gills in front of the 
heart, as a gastropod; of or pertaining to the 
Prosobranchiata. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Prosobranchiata. 

prosobranchism (pros’9- brang-kizm), nN. ts 
prosobranch + -ism.] Disposition of the gills 


Same 


of a gastropod before the heart; the character 


of a prosobranchiate. 


prosodal (pros’0-dal), a. [< prosodus + -al.] 


Ineurrent or adital, as an opening in a sponge; 


of the nature of or pertaining to a prosodus. 
PrOeO AT. (pro-s0’di-ak), a. 
cus 
tion, « προσῳδία, accentuation: see prosody. | 
Same as prosodic. | 
prosodiac? (pro-s6’di-ak), a. and n. 


prosogaster (pros-6-gas’tér), 7. 


[< LL. prosodia- 
Gr. προσῳδιακός, pertaining to accentua- 


[< proso- 
dion + -αο.] 1. a. Used in prosodia (see proso- prosomatic (pro-so-mat’ik), a. 
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Some have been so bad prosodians as from thence to 
derive the Latine word malum, because that fruit [apple] 
was the first occasion of evil. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 1. 


prosopalgic (pros-6-pal’jik), a. 





prosopopeia 


[< prosopalgia 
+ -ic.| Pertaining to or affected with facial 
neuralgia, or tic-douloureux. 


Each writer still claiming in more or less indirect meth- a a (pro-s0’pis), n. (NL. (Linneeus, 1767), 


ods to be the first prosodian among us. 
S. Lanier, Science of English Verse, p. viii. 
prosodic (pr6-sod’ik), a. [= F. prosodique 
Sp. prosddico = Pg. prosodico, < Gr. προσῳδικός, 
pertaining to accentuation, < προσῳδία, accen- 
tuation: see prosody.] Pertaining to prosody, 
or to quantity and versification. 
The normal instrumental ending 4, preserved for pro- 
sodic reasons. Encye. Brit., X XI. 270. 
prosodical (pr6-sod’i-kal), a. [< prosodic + -al.] 
Same as prosodic. 
με μμ ιο (pro-sod’i-kal-i), adv. 
prosody. 
prosodiencephal (pros-6-di-en-sef’al),n. [< Gr. 
πρόσω, forward, + NL. diencephalon, q. v.] The 
prosencephalon and the diencephalon taken 
together. 
prosodiencephalic (pros-6-di’en-se-fal’ik or 
-sef’a-lik), a. [ς prosodiencephal + -ic.] Per- 
taining to the prosodiencephal. 
prosodion (pro-s0’di-on), ”.; pl. prosodia (-ii). 
[ς Gr. προσόδιον, neut. of προσόδιος, belonging to 
processions, processional, < πρόσοδος, a proces- 
sion, < πρός, from, + ὁδός, way, expedition.] In 
απο. Gr. lit., a song or hymn sung by a procession 
approaching a temple or altar before a sacrifice. 
prosodist (pros’o-dist), n. [ς prosod-y + -ist.] 
One who understands prosody; a prosodian. 


The exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness by one 
time longer than that of tardiness. Johnson, Pope. 


prosodus (pros’0-dus), ».; pl. prosodi (-di). 
[NL., < Gr. πρός, to, + ὁδός, a way, road.] An 
incurrent opening or passageway in a sponge; 
an aditus. Lncyc. Brit., XXII. 415. 

prosody (pros’6-di), π. [= F. prosodie = Sp. 
Pg. It. prosodia, ς L. prosodia, < Gr. προσφδία, a 
song with accompaniment, modulation of voice, 
especially tone or accentuation, mark of pro- 
nunciation, ς πρός, to, + ᾠδή, & song: see ode. ] 
The science of the quantity of syllables and of 
pronunciation as affecting versification; in a 
wider sense, metrics, or the elements of metrics, 
considered as a part of grammar (see metrics2,2). 
(The modern sense of prosody (prosodia) seems to have 


originated from the fact that the marks of quantity were 
among the ten signs called προσῳδίαι.] 


Prosody and orthography are not parts of grammar, but 
diffused like the blood and spirits through the whole. 
B. Jonson, English Grammar, i. 
[NL., < Gr. 
πρόσω, forward, + γαστήρ, stomach.] An an- 
terior section of the peptogaster, extending 
from the pharynx to the pylorus, and including 
the esophagus or gullet, with the stomach in 
all its subdivisions, from the eardiac to the 
pyloric orifice —the fore-gut of some writers. 
prosognathous (pro-sog’na-thus),; a. Same as 
prognathic. 
prosoma (pro-s0’mii), n. [NL., ς Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + σῶμα, body.] 1. The anterior or cephal- 
ic section of the body of a cephalopod, bearing 
the rays or arms; the head or anterior part of 
any mollusk, in advance of the mesosoma.— 
2. In dimyarian lamellibranchs, a region of 
the body in which is the anterior adductor 
musele, and which is situated in front of the 
mouth: it is succeeded by the mesosoma.— 
3. In Cirripedia, the wide part of the body, 
preceding the thoracic segments: in the bar- 
nacle, for example, that part which is situated 


As regards 


immediately behind the point of attachment of ΡΤΟΒΟ 


the body to the shell on the rostral side. Dar- 
win. See cuts under Balanus and Lepadide. 
prosomal (pr6-s0’mal), a. [< prosoma + -al.] 
Same as prosomatic. 
[< prosoma 


prosopite (pros’6-pit), 1ο. 


prosopography (pros-6-pog’ra-fi), mn. 


prosopolepsyt (prd-sd’p6-lep-si), 1. 


Prosoponiscus (pr6-s6-p6-nis’kus), n. 


dion); hence, constituting or pertaining to a “(-sgmat-) + -ic.] “Anterior, as a part of the 
variety of a verse, named from its use ody; pertaining to the prosoma. 
in prosodia. See 1. : prosome (pro’som),”. [ς NL. prosoma.] Same 
I, π. In anc. pros., an anapestic tripody “ag prosoma. 
with admission of an (anapestic) spondee or progonomasia (pros-on-6-ma’si-i), n. [ς Gr. 
an iambus in the first place.—Hyporchematic  προσονοµασία, a naming, < προσονοµάζειν, call by 
prosodiac, See hyporchematic. : a name, < πρός, to, + ὀνομάζειν, name, < ὄνομα, 
prosodial! (pro-so’di-al), a. [¢ L. prosodia, ac- yame.]’ In rhet., a figure wherein allusion is 
centuation (see prosody), + -al.] Same as pro- made to the likeness of a sound in two or 
sodic. more names or words; a kind of pun. 


Chapleted youths singing the praise of Pallas in proso- Atesting tri . , 
| ; g frier that wrate against Erasmus called him, by 
dial hymns. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 215. | semblance to his own name, Errans mus, and fis]... 


ial2(pr6-s0’di-al),a. Same as prosodiac?. mainteined by this figure Prosonomasia, or the Nicknamer. 
aren | aaa di-an) ge ο» i prosodia , Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 169. 
accentuation (see prosody), + -an.] One who prosopalgia (pros-0-pal’ji-i), πα. [NL., ς Gr. 
is skilled in prosody, or in the rules of metrical πρόσωπον, face, + adAyoc, pain.] Facial neural- 
composition. gia. 


r. προσωπίς, an unidentified plant, < πρό- 

σωπον, face.] 1. A genus of leguminous trees 
and shrubs of the family Mimosaceex and tribe 
Adenantheree, characterized by the cylindrical 
spikes, and by the pod, which is nearly eylindri- 
eal, straight or curved or twisted, coriaceous or 
hard and spongy, indehiscent, and commonly 
filled with a pulpy or fleshy substance between 
the seeds. There are about 30 species, scattered through 
tropical and 
subtropical _re- 
gions, often 
prickly, thorny, 
or both, bearing 
broad and short 
twice - pinnate 
leaves,and small 
green or yellow 
flowers in axil- 
lary spikes, rare- 
ly shortened 
into globose 
heads. Each 
flower has a 
bell-shaped ca- 
lyx, five petals 
often united be- 
low, and ten 
separate sta- 
mens, their an- 
thers crowned 
with glands. P. 
glandulosa ig 
the mesquite of 
the southwest- 
ern United 
States, where it 
is also called honey-pod and honey-locust. P. juliflora is 
also called mesquite, and in Jamaica cashaw and July- 
Jlower, and in Peru pacay: see mesquite, algarroba, 2, 
alyarrobilia, honey-mesquite, and mesquite-gum (under 
gum). See screw-pod mesquite and screw-bean. 
2. In zodl.: (a) A genus of obtusilingual soli- 
tary bees of the family Andrenide. Fabricius, 
1804. (0) A section or subgenus of Trochatella, 
a genus of Helicinide. 





Branch of Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora), with 
Flowers and Leaves. a, a flower; 4, a pod. 


[ς Gr. προσωπ(εἴον), a 
mask (ς πρόσωπον, face), + -ite2.] A hydrous 
fluoride of aluminium and calcium oeeurring in 
colorless monoclinic erystals in the tin-mines 
of Bohemia, and also found in Colorado. 


F Posqpocephals (pr6-s0-p6-sef’a-li), πι. pl. 


Gr. πρόσωπο», face, + κεφαλή, head. } 

The tooth-shells, or Dentaliidz, as an order of 

gastropods: synonymous with Cirribranchiata, 

Scaphopoda, and Solenoconche. See cut under 
tooth-shell. 

[< Gr. 


πρόσωπον, face, + -γραφία, « γράφειν, write.] In 
rhet., the description of any one’s personal ap- 
pearance. 


First touching the prosopographie or description of his 
person. Holinshed, Stephan, an. 1154. 


The reader that is inquisitive after the prosopography 
of this great man [Mr. Cotton] may be informed that he 
was a Clear, fair, sanguine complexion, and, like David, of 
a ‘‘ruddy countenance.” C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. 


[< Gr. προ- 
σωποληψία, respect of persons, < πρόσωπον, face, 
countenance, + AauBdverv, λαβεῖν, take.] Re- 
spect of persons; especially, an opinion or a 
prejudice formed merely from a person’s ap- 
pearance. [Rare. ] 

There can be no reason given why there might not be 
as well other ranks and orders of souls superior to those 


of men, without the injustice of prosopolepsie. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 567. 


ology (pros-6-pol’6-ji), n. [¢< Gr. πρόσω- 
mov, face, + -Aoyia, ¢ λέγειν, speak: see -ology. ] 
Physiognomy. 


NL. 
(Kirby, 1857), < Gr. πρόσωπον, face, + pa 
a wood-louse, dim. of ὄνος, ass: see Oniscus. } 
A genus of supposed amphipod crustaceans, a 
species Of which, P. problematicus, occurs in 
the Permian of England. 

prosopopeia, prosopopeia (prd-sd-pd-pé’ yi), 
n. [=F . prosopopée = Sp. prosopopeya = Pg. 
prosopopea, prosopopeia = It. prosopopea, pro- 
sopopeja, < Li. prosopopeia, ς Gr. προσωποποίία, 
personification, a dramatizing, < προσωποποιεῖν, 
personify, dramatize, ¢ πρόσωπον, face, person, 
a dramatic character, + ποιεῖν, make, form, do. ]: 
Literally, making (that is, inventing or imagin- 
ing) a person; in rhet., originally, introduction, 
in a discourse or composition, of a pretended 
speaker, whether a person absent or deceased, 
or an abstraction or inanimate object: in mod- 
ern usage generally limited to the latter sense, 
and accordingly equivalent to personification. 


prosopopeia 


The first species {of representative figures] is prosopo- 

ani in which the speaker personates another ; as where 

ilo is introduced by Cicero as speaking through his lips. 

. . . Sometimes this figure takes the form of a colloquy or 
adialogue. ‘this was the ancient sermocinatio, 

Η. N. Day, Art of Discourse, § 344. 

prosopopeyt,”. [ζ F. prosopopée, < L. prosopo- 

peia: see prosopopeia.| Same as prosopopeia. 

The witlessly malicious prosopopey, wherein my Refuter 
brings in the Reverend and Peerless Bishop of London 
pleading for his wife to the Metropolitan, becomes well 
the mouth of a scurril Mass-priest. 

Bp. Halli, Honor of Married Clergy, ii. § 7. 
prosopopeia, ». See prosopopeia. 

Ὃ ο ο (pro-s0-p6-stér-nd-dim’- 
i-i), η. [NL., ς Gr. πρόσωπον, face, + στέρνον, 
breast, + didvuoc, double: see didymous.] In 
teratol., a double monstrosity, with union of 
faces from forehead to sternum. 

prosopotocia (pr6-s0-p6-td’siai),m. [NL., < Gr. 
πρόσωπον, face, + τόκος, parturition.] Parturi- 
tion with face-presentation. 

Prosopulmonata (pros-6-pul-m6-na’tii), n. pl. 
[NL.: see prosopulmonate.] Those air-breath- 
ing gastropods whose pulmonary sae occupies 
an anterior position. 

prosopulmonate (pros-6-pul’m6-nat), a. [< Gr. 
πρόσω, forward, + L. pulmo, lung: see pulmo- 
nate.| Having anterior pulmonary organs: 
applied to those pulmonates or pulmoniferous 
gastropods in which the pallial region is large, 
and gives to a visceral sac, with the concomi- 
tant forward position of the pulmonary cham- 
ber, an inclination of the auricle of the heart 
forward and to the right, and of the ventricle 
backward and to the left. 

prosopylar (pros’6-pi-lir), a. [ς prosopyle + 
-ar3,\ Of or pertaining to a prosopyle; pro- 
vided with a prosopyle; incurrent, as an orifice 
of an endodermal chamber of a sponge. 

prosopyle (pros’6-pil), ». [< Gr. πρόσω, for- 
ward, + πύλη, a gate.] In sponges, the ineur- 
rent aperture by which an endodermal cham- 
ber communicates with the exterior. 

Returning to the ancestral form of sponge, Olynthus, 
let us conceive the endoderm growing out into a number 
of approximately spherical chambers, each of which com- 
municates with the exterior by a prosopyle and with the 
paragastric cavity by a comparatively large aperture, 
which we may term for distinction an apopyle. 

W. J. Sollas, Encyc, Brit., XXII. 414. 
prosothoracopagus (pros-0-th6-ra-kop’a-gus), 
n. [NL., ς Gr. πρόσω, forward, + θώραξ (-ακ-), 
thorax, + πάγος, that which is fixed or firmly 
set, « πηγνύναι, stick, fix in.] In teratol., a 
double monster with the thoraces fused toge- 
ther in front. 

prospect (pro-spekt’), v. [< L. prospectare, look 
forward, look out, look toward, foresee, freq. of 
prospicere, pp. prospectus, look forward or into 
the distance, look out, foresee, < pro, forth, + 
specere, look; in signification I., 2, from the n.] 
1. intrans. 14. To look forward; have a view 
or outlook; face. 


This poynte . . . prospectethe towarde that parte of 
Aphrike whiche the portugales caule Caput Bone Speran- 
tie. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 

{ed. Arber, p. 129). 


Like Carpenters, within a Wood they choose 

Sixteen fair Trees that never leaues do loose, 

Whose equall front in quadran form i Peeteaies 

As if of purpose Nature them erected. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts., 
2 (pros’pekt). In mining, to make a search; 
explore: as, to prospect for a place which may 
be wee, worked for precious metal. 

. trans, 1. To look forward toward; have 
a view of. 

He tooke the capitaine by the hand and brought him 
with certeine of his familiars to the highest towre of his 
palaice, from whense they myght prospecte the mayne 
sea. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 

{ed. Arber, p. 179). 
2 (pros’pekt). In mining: (a) To explore for 
unworked deposits of ore, as a mining region. 
(b) To do experimental work upon, as a new 
mining claim, for the purpose of ascertaining 
its probable value: as, heis prospecting a claim. 
yLPacifie States. ] 
prospect (pros’pekt), n. [< F. prospect = Sp. 
Pg. prospecto = It. prospetto, < L. prospectus, a 
lookout, a distant view, ¢ prospicere, pp. pro- 
spectus, look forward or into the distance: see 
prospect, v.| 1. The view of things within the 
reach of the eye; sight; survey. 
Who was the lord of house or land, that stood 
Within the prospect of your covetous eye? 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, i. 2. 

The streets are strait, yeelding prospect from one gate 

to another. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 436. 
Eden, and all the coast, in prospect lay. 
Milton, P, L., x. 89. 
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2. That which is presented to the eye; scene; 
view. 
There is a most pleasant prospect from that walke ouer 
the railes into the Tuillerie garden. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 35, sig. D. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 286. 


What a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires! 
Thomson, Summer. 


There was nothing in particular in the prospect to 
charm; it was an average French view, 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 95. 
St. A view or representation in perspective; a 
perspective; a landscape. 
I went to Putney and other places on ye Thames to take 


prospects in crayon to carry into France, where I thought 
to have them engrav’d. Evelyn, Diary, June 20, 1649. 


The Domes or Cupolas have a marvellous effect in pros- 
pect, though they are not many. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 8. 


The last Scene does present Noah and his Family com- 
ing out of the Ark, with all the Beasts, two by two, and 
all the Fowls of the Air seen in a Prospect sitting upon the 
Trees. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

fAnne, I. 257. 
4. An object of observation or contemplation. 
Man to himself 
Is a large prospect. 
Sir J. Denham, The Sophy, v. 1. 


The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every thing 
that is transacted in it, is a Prospect worthy of Omni- 
science. Addison, Spectator, No. 315. 
54. A place which affords an extensive view. 


People may from that place as from a most delectable 
prospect contemplate and view the parts of the City round 
about them. Coryat, Crudities, I. 205. 


Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 77. 
6. A wide, long, straight street or avenue: as, 
the Ascension Prospect in St. Petersburg. [A 
Russian use.]—'7. Direction of the front of a 
building, window, or other object, especially in 
relation to the points of the compass; aspect; 
outlook; exposure: as, a prospect toward the 
south or north. 

Without the inner gate were the chambers of the sing- 
ers; . . . and their prospect was toward the south; one at 
the side of the east. gate having the prospect toward the 
north. Ezek. xl. 44. 
8. A looking forward; anticipation; foresight. 


Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate who lays 
designs only for a day, without any prospect to or provi- 
sion for the remaining part of life? Tillotson. 
9. Expectation, or ground of expectation, espe- 
cially expectation of advantage (often so used 
in the plural): as, a prospect of a good harvest; 
a prospect of preferment; his prospects are good. 

I had here also a prospect of advancing a profitable 
Trade for Ambergrease with these People, and of gaining 
a considerable Fortune to my self. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 481. 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood 
Than a dull prospect of a distant good. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 365. 

Without any reasonable hope or prospect of enjoying 
them. Bp. Atterbury, On Mat. xxvii. 25. 

I came. down as soon as I thought there was a prospect 
of breakfast. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 


Over and over again did he [Cellini] ruin excellent pros- 
pects by some piece of madcap folly. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 75. 

10. In mining, any appearance, especially a 

surface appearance, which seems to indicate a 

chance for successful mining. Sometimes used as 

a synonym of color in panning out auriferous sand, or 


more often for the entire amount of metal obtained in 
panning or vanning. 


11. In her., a view of any sort used as a bear- 
ing: as, the prospect of a ruined temple.= gyn. 
1-3. Scene, Landscape, etc. See view, n.—9, Promise, pre- 
sumption, hope. 


prospecter, η. See prospector. 

prospection (pro-spek’shon), π. [« prospect + 
-ion.| The act of looking forward, or of pro- 
viding for future wants; providence. 

What does all this prove, but that the prospection, which 
must be somewhere, is notin the animal, but in the Crea- 
tor? Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 

prospective (pro-spek’tiv), a. and α. [ς ME. 

prospectyve, n., ς OF. prospectif, a. (as a noun, 
prospective, f.), = It. prospettivo, < LL. pro- 
spectivus, pertaining to a prospect or to looking 
forward, < L. prospicere, pp. prospectus, look 
forward, look into the distance: see prospect. ] 
I. a. 1+. Suitable for viewing at a distance; 
perspective. 


In time’s long and dark prospective glass 
Foresaw what future days should bring to pass, 
Milton, Vacation Exercise, 1. 71. 
This is the prospective glass of the Christian, by which 
he can see from earth to heaven. 
Baater, Saints’ Rest, iv. 8. 


i —— αμα οσο 


prosper 


2. Looking forward in time; characterized by 
foresight; of things, having reference to the 
future. 
The French king and king of Sweden are circumspect, 
industrious, and prospective tooin this affair. Sir J. Child. 
A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests of 
states. Burke, A Regicide Peace. 
Nothing could have been more proper than to pass a 
prospective statute tying up in strict entail the little which 
still remained of the Crown property. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii. 
3. Being in prospect or expectation; looked 
forward to; expected: as, prospective advan- 
has a prospective appointment. 
1. η. 1. Outlook; prospect; view. 
_A quarter past eleven, and neer a nymph in prospec- 
tive. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
Men, standing according to the prospective of their own 
humour, seem to see the self same things to appear other- 
wise to them than either they do to other, or are indeed 
in themselves. Daniel, Defence of Rhyme. 
The reports of millions in ore, and millions in prospec- 
tive. Boston Traveller, Jan. 24, 1880. 
οἱ. The future scene of action. 
Howsoever, the whole scene of affairs was changed from 
Spain to France ; there now lay the prospective. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquize, p. 219. 
3+. A perspective glass; a telescope. 


They speken of Alocen and Vitulon, 

And Aristotle, that writen in her lyves 

Of queynte mirours and of prospectyves. 
Chaucer Squire’s Tale, 1. 226. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satire to persons of 
judgment, to see what shifts these formalists have, and 
what prospectives to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Bacon, Seeming Wise (ed. 1887). 


What doth that glass present before thine eye?. . . 
And is this all? doth thy prospective please 
Th’ abused fancy with no shapes but these? 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 14. 

4+. A lookout; a watch. 

Be ther placd 
A prospective vpon the top ο) th mast, ... 
And straight give notice when he doth descrie 
The force and comming of the enemie. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 145. 


5. In her., perspective: as, a pavement paly 
barry in prospective. 

prospectively (pro-spek’tiv-li), adv. [< pro- 
spective + -ly2.] Ina prospective manner; with 
reference to the future. 

prospectiveness (pr6-spek’tiv-nes),. [< pro- 
spective + -ness.] The state of being prospee- 
tive; the act or habit of regarding the future; 
foresight. 

If we did not already possess the idea of design, we 
could not recognize contrivance and prospectiveness in such 
instances as we have referred to. Whewell. 

prospectivewise (pro-spek’tiv-wiz), adv. In 
her., in prospective. See prospective, 5. 

prospector, οσον (pros’pek-tor, -tér), η. 
[ς prospect + -orl, -er1.] In mining, one who 
explores or searches for valuable minerals or 
ores of any kind as preliminary to regular or 
continuous operations. Compare fossicker. 

A large number of prospectors have crossed over the di- 
vide to the British head waters of the Yukon, in search of 
the rich diggings found by a lucky few last year. 

Science, VIII. 179. 


On all diggings there is aclass of men, impatient of steady 
constant labour, who devote themselves to the exploring 
of hitherto unworked and untrodden ground: these men 
are distinguished by the name of prospectors. 

4. 06. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, ITI. 253. 


prospectus (pro-spek’tus),”. [< L. prospectus, 
a lookout, prospect: see prospect.; A printed 
sketch or plan issued for the purpose of making 
known the chief features of some proposed en- 
terprise. A prospectus may announce the subject and 
lan of a literary work, and the manner and terms of pub- 


ication, etc., or the proposals of a new company, joint- 
stock association, or other undertaking. 


prosper (pros’pér), v. [« F. prospérer = Sp. 
g. prosperar = It. prosperare, < L. prosperare, 
cause to succeed, render happy, < prosper, pros- 
Αθ. favorable, fortunate: see prosperous.] 
. ntrans. 1. To be prosperous or successful; 
succeed; thrive; advance or improve in any 
good thing: said of persons. 
They, in their earthly Canaan placed, 
Long time shall dwell and prosper. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 316, 
Enoch . . . so prosper’d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 
A carefuller in peril, did not breathe. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 
2. To be in a successful state; turn out for- 
tunately or happily: said of affairs, business, 
and the like. 
The Lord made all that he did to prosper in his hand. 
Gen. xxxix. 3. 
All things do prosper best when they are advancea to the 


better; a nursery of stocks ought to be in a more barren 
ground than that whereunto you remove them. Bacon. 


prosper 


I never heard of any thing that prospered which, being 
once designed for the Honour of God, was alienated from 
that Use. Howell, Letters, I. v. 8. 


Well did all things prosper in his hand, 
Nor was there such another in the land 
For strength or goodliness. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 112. 
3+. To increase in size; grow. 
Black cherry-trees prosper ever to considerable timber. 
Evelyn. 
ΤΙ. trans. To make prosperous; favor; pro- 
mote the success of. 
Let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


We have so bright and benign a star as your majesty to 
conduct and prosper us. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 106. 


ΑΙ things concur to prosper our design. Dryden. 
prosperation (pros-pe-ra’shon), n. |< OF. pros- 
peration, < LL. prosperatio(n-), prosperity, < L. 
prosperare, prosper: see prosper.] Prosperity. 
Halliwell. (Obsolete or provincial. ] 
I bethink me of much ill-luck turned to prosperation. 
Amelia E. Barr, Friend Olivia, vi. 
Pr On periiy (pros-per’i-ti), » [ς ME. prosperi- 
tie, < OF. prosperite, prosprete, F. prospérité = 
Sp. prosperidad = Pg. prosperidade = It. pros- 
perita, < L. prosperita(t-)s, good fortune, « pros- 
per, favorable, fortunate: see prosperous.] The 
state of being prosperous; good fortune in any 
business or enterprise; success in respect of 
anything good or desirable: as, agricultural or 
commercial prosperity ; national prosperity. 
Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue. Bacon, Adversity. 


Prosperity hath the true Nature of an Opiate, for it stu- 
pefies and pleases at the same time. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. xiii. 
He... would... return 
In such a sunlight of prosperity 
He should not be rejected. 


Tennyson, Aylmer’s Fieid. * 


=§Syn. Good fortune, weal, welfare, well-being. See pros- 
perous. 


prosperous (pros’pér-us), a. [ς ME. *prosper- 
ous, < AF. prosperous, prospereus, prosperous, 
an extended form of OF. prospere, F. prospére 
= Sp. Pg. It. prospero, < L. prosperus, prosper, 
favorable, fortunate, lit. ‘according to one’s 
hope,’ < pro, for, according to, + spes, hope (> 
sperare, hope). Cf. despair, desperate.) 1. 
Making good progress in the pursuit of any- 
thing desirable; having continued good for- 
tune; successful; thriving: as, a prosperous 
trade; a prosperous voyage; a prosperous citi- 
zen. 
The seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give her 
fruit. Zech. viii. 12. 


Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains ; 
Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 89. 


There the vain youth who made the world his prize, 
That prosperous robber, Alexander, lies. 
Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, x. 
2. Favorable; benignant; propitious: as, a 
prosperous wind. 
A calmer voyage now 
Will waft me; and the way, found prosperous once, 
Induces best to hope of like success. 
Milton, P. R., i. 104. 


A favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ix. 


=§yn. 1. Successful, etc. (see fortunate), flourishing, well- 
off, well-to-do.—2. Propitious, auspicious. 
prosperously (pros’pér-us-li), adv. In a pros- 
perous manner; with success or good fortune. 
Consider that he liue at his hartes ease prosperously in 
this worlde to his liues end. 
Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Reader. 
prosperousness (pros’pér-us-nes), 2. The state 
of being prosperous, prosperity. 
prosphysis (pros’fi-sis), .; pl. prosphyses (-séz). 
(NL., < Gr. πρόσφυσις, a growing to something, a 
joining, < προσφύειν, make to grow to, fasten, 
pass. προσφύεσθαι, grow to or upon, < πρός, to, + 
φύειν, cause to grow, pass. Φύεσθαι, grow.) In 
pathol., adhesion; a growing together. 
prospicience (pro-spish’ens), ». [ς L. prospi- 
cien(t-)s, ppr. of prospicere, look forward, look 
out: see prospect.| The act of looking forward. 
prosporangium (pro-spd-ran’ji-um), n.; pl. 
rosporangia (-ii). [NL.,< L. pro, before, + 
L. sporangium, q.v.] A vesicular cell in the 
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pross*+ (pros), 7. 
pross, but appar. orig. sing., same as process: 
see process.| A process or projection, as of or 
onahorn. [Rare.] 


They have onely three speers or prosses, and the two 
lower turne awry, but the uppermost groweth upright to 
heaven. Topsell’s Four-Footed Beasts, p. 327. (Halliwell.) 


Prostanthera (pros-tan-the’rai), n. [NL. (la- 
billardiére, 1806), so called in allusion to the 
spurred anthers; irreg. < Gr. προστιθέναι, add 
(< πρός, to, besides, + τιθέναι, put), + NL. an- 
thera, anther.] A genus of shrubs of the family 
Menthacee, typeof the tribe Prostantheree. Itis 
characterized by a two-lipped calyx with the lips entire 
or one minutely notched, and by completely two-celled 
anthers, usually with the back of the connective spurred, 
but the base not prolonged. The 40 species are all Aus- 
tralian. They are resinous, glandular, and powerfully 
odorous shrubs or undershrubs, with usually small leaves, 
and with white or red flowers solitary in the axils, some- 
times forming a terminal raceme. They are known as 
mint-tree, mint-bush, or Australian lilac ; and P. lasian- 
thos, the largest species, sometimes reaching 30 feet, is 
also called the Victorian dogwood. 

Prostantheree (pros-tan-thé’ré-é), η. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham, 1834), ς Prostanthera + -cx#.] A 
tribe of Australian shrubs of the family Men- 
thacez#. Itis characterized by a ten- to thirteen-nerved 
equal or two-lipped calyx, four stamens with two-celled or 
one-celled anthers, a two-lipped corolla with broad throat 
and broad flattish upper lip, an ovary but slightly four- 
lobed, and obovoid reticulated nutlets, fixed by a broad 
lateral scar. It includes about 93 species in 6 genera, of 
which Prostanthera is the type. 


prostata (pros’ta-ta), ”.; pl. prostate (-té). 
[NL., < Gr. προστάτης, one who stands before: 
see prostate.] The prostatic gland, or prostate: 
chiefly in the phrase levator prostate, a part of 
the levator ani muscle in special relation with 
the prostate. Also prostatica. 
prostatalgia (pros-ta-tal’ji-i), n. [NL., < pros- 
tata, q. V., + ἄλγος, pain.] Pain, most prop- 
erly neuralgia, in the prostate gland. 
prostate (pros’tat), a. and π. [< Gr. προστάτης, 
one who stands before, < προιστάναι, stand be- 
fore, < πρό, before, + ἱστάναι, stand.) I. a. 
Standing before or in front of something ; pros- 
tatic: specifically noting the gland known as 
the prostate.— Prostate body or gland. Same as II. 
— Prostate concretions, calculi of the prostate gland. 
II, x. The prostate gland; a large glandular 
body which embraces the urethra immediately 
in front of the mouth of the bladder, whence 
thename. Inman the prostate is of the size and shape 
of a horse-chestnut, surrounding the first section of the 
course of the urethra. It is a pale firm body, placed in 
the pelvis behind and below the symphysis of the pubis, 
posterior to the deep perineal fascia, and resting upon the 
rectum, through the walls of which it may easily be felt, 
especially when enlarged. It is held in place by the pu- 
boprostatic ligaments, by the posterior layer of deep peri- 
neal fascia, and by a part of the levator ani muscle called 
on this account levator prostate. It measures about 14 
inches in greatest width, 1} inches in length, and 1 inchin 
depth, and weighs about 6 drams. It is partially divided 
into a median and two lateral lobes. The prostate is in- 
closed in a firm fibrous capsule, and consists of both mus- 
cular and glandular tissue. The latter is composed of 
numerous racemose follicles whose ducts unite to form 
from 12 to 20 large excretory ducts, which pour their 
secretion into the prostatic part of the urethra. 
prostatectomy (pros-ta-tek’td-mi), π. [<« NL. 
prostata, q.V.,+ Gr. ἐκτομή, a cutting out.) Ex- 
cision of more or less of the prostate gland. 
prostatic (pros-tat’ik), a. [« Gr. προστατικός, 
pertaining to one who stands before, « προστά- 
της, one who stands before: see prostate.] Of or 
pertaining to the prostate gland: as, the pros- 
tatic fluid, the secretion of this gland; prostatic 


prosthecal (pros-thé’kal), a. 


prosthenic (pros-then’ik), a. 





prostibulous 


[In pl. prosses, as if pl. of prostatorrhea, prostatorrhea (pros’ta-td-ré’- 


ἄ),η. [NL., < prostata, q. v.,+ Gr. poia, a flow, 
ῥεῖν, flow.] Excessive or morbid discharge 
from the prostate gland. 
prostatotomy (pros-ta-tot’o-mi), » [« NL. 
prostata, q. V., + Gyr. -τομία, « τέμνειν, ταμεῖν, 
eut.] In surg., incision into the prostate. 
prosternal (pro-stér’nal), a. [ς prosternum + 
-al.| Of or pertaining to the prosternum; pro- 
thoracic and sternal or ventral, as a sclerite of 


an insect’s thorax.— Prosternal epimera and epi- 
sterna, the pleura or side pieces of the prothorax, adjoin- 
ing the prosternum.— Prosternal groove or canal, 2 hol- 
low extending between the front coxe : it is found in many 
Rhynchophora, serving for the reception of the rostrum 
in repose.— Prosternal lobe, acentral prolongation of the 
front of the prosternum, more or less completely conceal- 
ing the mouth when the head is in repose, as in the Ela- 
terid# and Histeride.— Prosternal process, a posterior 
λε of the prosternum, between the anterior coxze.— 

osternal sutures, the impressed lines separating the 
side-pieces from the prosternum. 


prosternationt (pros-tér-na’shon), π. [< F. 
prosternation = Sp. prosternacion = Pg. pros- 
ternagdo = It. prosternazione, < L. prosternere, 
throw to the ground, overthrow: see prostrate. 
Cf. consternation.] The state of being cast 
down; prostration; depression. 

While we think we are borne aloft, and apprehend no 
hazzard, the failing floor sinks under us, at with it we 


descend toruine. There is a prosternation in assaults un- 
lookt for. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 60. 


Fever, watching, and prosternation of spirits. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 
prosternum (pro-stér’num), .; pl. prosterna 
(-ni). [NL., < L. pro, before, + μα, sternum, 
α.ν.] 1. Inentom., the ventral or sternal sele- 
rite of the prothorax; the under side of the 
prothoracie somite; the middle piece of the 
antepectus. Also presternum.—2. [cap.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects. Also Proster- 

non.—Lobed prosternum. See lobed. 


prosthapheresist (pros-tha-fer’e-sis),”. [NL., 


Gr. προσθαφαίρεσις, previous subtraction, < 
πρόσθεν, before, + ἀφαίρεσις, a taking away: see 
apheresis.) 1. The reduction to bring the ap- 
parent place of a planet or moving point to the 
mean place.—2. A method of computing by 
means of a table of natural trigonometrical 
functions, without multiplying. It was invent- 
ed by a pupil of Tycho Brahe, named Wittig, 
but was entirely superseded by logarithms. 


prostheca (pros-thé’ki), ».; pl. prosthece (-sé). 


[NL., < Gr. προσθήκη, an addition, appendage, < 
προστιθέναι, put to, add: see prosthesis.] A some- 
what gristly or subcartilaginous process of the 
inner side, near the base, of the mandibles of 
some coleopterous insects, as the rove-beetles 
or Staphylinide. 

[< prostheca + 
-al.|_ Of or pertaining to the prostheca. 


prosthema (pros’the-mii), ”.; pl. prosthemata 


(pros-them’a-tii). [NL.,< Gr. πρόσθεµα, an ad- 
dition, appendage, < προστιθέναι, put to, add: see 
prostheca.| A nose-leaf; the leafy appendage 
of the snoutofabat. See cut under Phyllorhina. 


prosthencephalon (pros-then-sef’a-lon), 3. 


L., < Gr. πρόσθεν, before, in front, + ἐγκέ- 
φαλος, the brain.] A segment of the brain con- 
sisting essentially of the cerebellum and medul- 
la oblongata. Spitzka. 

[< Gr. πρό, be- 


fore, + σθένος, strength.) Strong in the fore 
parts; having the fore parts preponderating in 


4 strength. 


urethra, the part of the urethra embraced by prosthesis (pros’the-sis), η. [< LL. prosthesis, < 
the prostate; prostatic concretions, caleuli of Gr. πρόσθεσις, a putting to, an addition, ς«προστι- 


the prostate.— Prostatic ducts, twelve to twenty 
short ducts which open upon the floor of the urethra, 
chiefly in the prostatic sinuses.— Prostatic plexus. See 
plexus.— Prostatic sinus, a longitudinal groove in the 
fioor of the urethra, on either side of the crest, into which 
the prostatic ducts open.— Prostatic vesicle, a small cul- 
de-sac, from a quarter to a half of an inch in its greatest 
diameter, situated at the middle of the highest part of the 
crest of the urethra. It corresponds with the uterus of 
the female. Also called sinus pocularis, utricle, and uterus 
masculinus. 

prostatica (pros-tat’i-ka&), n.; pl. prostatice 
(-sé). [NL.: see prostatic.] The prostate gland: 
more fully called glandula prostatica. 

prostatitic (pros-ta-tit’ik), a. [ς NL. prostatitis 
+ -ic.] Affected with prostatitis. 

prostatitis (pros-ta-ti’tis), n. 
q. V., + -itis.] Inflammation of the prostate. 

prostatocystitis (pros’ta-to-sis-ti’tis), n. [NL., 


xing 


Gévat, put to, add, ¢ πρός, to, + τιθέναι, put, place: 
see thesis.] Addition; affixion; appendage. 
Specifically —(a) In gram., the addition of one or more 
sounds or letters to a word; especially, such addition at 
the beginning. (0) In ane. pros.,a disemic pause. (ο) In 
surg., the addition of an artificial part to supply a defect 
of the body, as a wooden leg, etc.; also, a flesh-growth fill- 
up an ulcer or fistula. Also prothesis. 
Srosthetic (pros-thet’ik), a. [« Gr. πρόσθετος, 
added or fitted to, < προστιθέναι, put to, add: 
see prosthesis.) Exhibiting or pertaining to 
prosthesis; added; especially, prefixed. 


The prosthetic initial sound for words beginning with 
vowels is now (the infant learning to articulate is twenty 
months old) zh, or an aspirated y. Pop. Sci. Mo,, XIII. 593. 


[NL., <prostata, Prosthobranchia (pros-th6-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Gr. πρόσθεν, before, + βράγχια, gills.] 
Same as Prosobranchiata. 


Chytridice, the protoplasm of which passesinto < prostata, q. v., + Gr. κύστις, bladder, + -itis. prostibuloust (pros-tib’i-lus),a. [¢L. prosti- 
Cf. cystitis.] Inflammation of the prostate and bulum, prostibula, prostibilis, a prostitute, < 


an outgrowth of itself, the sporangium, and be- 
comes divided into swarm-spores. De Bary. 

pross! (pros), x. [Appar. a dial. form of prose 
in like sense.] Talk; conversation. Halliwell, 
[Prov, Eng.] 


the bladder. 

prostatolithus (pros-ta-tol’i-thus), n. [NL., <¢ 
prostata, α. ν., + Gr. λίθος, stone.] A caleulus 
of the prostate gland. 


prostare, stand forth, stand in a public place, 
< pro, forth, before, + stare, in : see stable.) 
Pertaining to prostitutes; hence, meretricious. 

Prostibulouse prelates and priestes, By. Bale, Image, iii. 


prostitute 


prostitute (pros’ti-tit),v.¢.; pret. and pp. pros- 
tituted, ppr. prostituting. [ς L. prostitutus, pp. 
of prostituere (> It. prostituire = Sp. Pg. pros- 
tituir = F. prostituer), place before or in front, 
expose publicly, < pro, forth, before, + statuere, 
cause to stand, set up: see statue, statute. Cf. 
constitute, institute, etc.] 1. To offer to a lewd 
use, or to indiscriminate lewdness, for hire. 
Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be a 
whore. Lev. xix. 29. 
For many went to Corinth, in respect of the multitude 
of Harlots prostituted or consecrated to Venus, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 
2. To surrender to any vile or infamous pur- 
pose; devote to anything base; sell or hire to 
the service of wickedness. 
Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, . . . and add a greater sin, 
By prostituting holy things to idols? 
Milton, 8. Α., 1. 1358. 


I pity from my soul unhappy men 
Compell’d by want to prostitute their pen. 
Roscommon, ‘translated Verse. 


The title [of esquire] has, however, become so basely 
prostituted as to be worthless. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 478. 
prostitute (pros’ti-tit), a. and». [I. a. ς L. 
prostitutus, exposed publicly, prostituted, pp. 
of prostituere, expose publicly: see prostitute, 
v. ΠΠ. π. =Sp. Pg. It. prostituta,< L. prostituta, 
a prostitute, fem. of prostitutus, exposed pub- 
licly: see I.] JI. a. 1. Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness for gain. 

Made bold by want, and prostitute for bread. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2. Sold for base or infamous purposes; in- 
famous; mercenary; base. 
I found how the world had been misled by prostitute 


writers to ascribe the greatest exploits in war to cowards. 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 8. 


So shameless and so prostitute an attempt to impose on 
the citizens of America. 
A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. lxv. 
ΤΙ. ». 1. A woman given to indiscriminate 
lewdness for gain; a strumpet; a harlot. In 
criminal law it has been held that the element 
of gain is not essential or may be presumed. 


Dread no dearth of prostitutes at Rome. Dryden. 


2. A base hireling; a mercenary; one who en- 
gages in infamous employments for hire. 
No hireling she, no prostitute to praise. 
Pope, Ep. to Harley, 1. 36. 
prostitution (pros-ti-ti’shon),. [< F. prosti- 
tution = Sp. prostitucién = Pg. prostituigdo = It. 
ostituzione, ς L. prostitutio(n-), prostitution, 
prostituere, pp. prostitutus, expose publicly: 
see prostitute.}] 1. The act or practice of pros- 
tituting, or offering the body to indiscriminate 
sexual intercourse for hire. 
Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 60. 
2. The act of offering or devoting to a base or 
infamous use: as, the prostitution of talents or 
abilities. 
When a country (one that I could name) 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame, 
When infamous Venality, grown bold, 


Writes on his bosom “to be let or sold.” 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 415. 


I hate the prostitution of the name of friendship to sig- 
nify modish and worldly alliances. Hmerson, Friendship. 
prostitutor (pros’ti-ti-tor), π. [= F. prostitu- 
teur = Pg. prostituidor, ς L. prostitutor, a pros- 
titutor, pander, violator, < prostituere, pp. pros- 
titutus, expose publicly: see prostitute,v.j} One 
who prostitutes; one who submits one’s self or 
offers another to vile purposes; one who de- 
grades anything to a base purpose. 

This sermon would be as seasonable a reproof of the 
Methodists as the other was of the prostitutors of the Lord’s 
supper. Bp. Hurd, To Warburton, Let. cl. 

prostomial (pro-std’mi-al), a. [< prostomi-um 
+ -al.] Preoral; situated in advance of the 
mouth; pertaining to the prostomium. 

The Mollusca are sharply divided into two great lines of 
descent or branches, according as the prostomial region is 
atrophied on the one hand or largely developed on the 
other. E. Π. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 639. 

prostomiate (pr6-std’mi-at),a. [< prostomium 
+ -atel.] Provided with a prostomium. 

prostomium (pro-st0’mi-um), ».; pl. prostomia 
(-4). [NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + στόμα, mouth. ] 
The region in front of the mouth in the embryos 
of the Celomata ; the preoral part of the head: 
said chiefly of invertebrates, as mollusks and 


worms. This is the essential part of the head, and is 
connected with the faculty of forward locomotion in a 
definite direction and the steady carriage of the body, as 
opposed to rotation of the body on its long axis. As 8 re- 


Prostomum (pros’t6-mum), n. 


prostrate (pros’trat), v. ¢. 
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sult the Celomata present, in the first instance, the gen- 
eral condition of the body known as bilateral symmetry. 


[NL., < Gr. πρό, 
before, + στόµα, mouth.] A genus of aproctous 
rhabdocewlous Turbellaria, having a second or 
frontal in addition to the usual buccal probos- 
cis. Also Prostoma. 

; pret. and pp. pros- 
trated, ppr. prostrating. te L. prostratus, pp. 
of prosternere (> It. prosternere, prosternare = 

p. Pg. prosternar = F. prosterner), strew, in 
front of, throw down, overthrow, < pro, before, 
in front of, + sternere, spread out, extend, strew: 
see stratus, strew.] 1. Tolay flat; throw down: 
as, to prostrate the body.—2. To throw down; 
overthrow; demolish; ruin: as, to prostrate a 
government; to prostrate the honor of a nation. 

In the streets many they slew, and fired divers places, 
prostrating two parishesalmostentirely. SirJ. Hayward. 
3. To throw (one’s self) down, in humility or 
adoration; bow with the face to the ground: 
used reflexively. 

All the spectators prostrated themselves most humbly 
upon their knees. Coryat, Crudities, I. 39, sig. D. 
I prostrate myself in the humblest and decentest way of 
genuflection I can imagine. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 
4. To present submissively; submit in rever- 
ence. 
We cannot be 
Ambitious of a lady, in your own 
Dominion, to whom we shall more willingly 
Prostrate our duties. 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 1. 
5. In med., to make to sink totally; reduce ex- 
tremely; cause to succumb: as, to prostrate a 
person’s strength. 
prostrate (pros‘trat),a. [<« ME. prostrat=OF. 
prostré, < L. prostratus, pp. of prosternere, strew 
infront of: see prostrate,v.] 1. Lying at length, 
or with the body extended on the ground or 
other surface. 
Well ny so half hour she lay, this swet wight, 


Prostrat to the erth. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3569. 


Mother Jourdain, be you prostrate, and grovel on the 
earth. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 4. 19. 


Havoc and devastation in the van, 
It (Etna’s eruption] marches o’er the prostrate work of 
man. Cowper, Heroism, 1. 22. 


2. Lying at mercy, as a suppliant or one who 
is overcome in fight: as, a prostrate foe. 
Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, i. 2. 117. 
3. Lying or bowed low in the posture of hu- 
mility or adoration. 
O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads he rode 


Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 841. 


See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings. 
Pope, Messiah, 1, 98. 


4. In bot., lying flat and spreading on the 
“Beery without taking root; procumbent.—5, 
n zodl., closely appressed to the surface; lying 
flat: as, prostrate hairs.=$Syn. 1. Prostrate, Supine, 
Prone. He who lies prostrate may be either supine (that 
xis, with his face up) or prone (that is, with his face down). 


prostration (pros-tra’shon), η. [« F. prostra- 
tion = Sp. postracién = Pg. prostragio = It. 
prostrazione, «LL. ασ an overthrow- 
ing, a subverting, < L. prosternere, pp. prostra- 
tus, overthrow, prostrate: see prostrate.] 1. 
The act of prostrating, throwing down, or lay- 
ing flat. 

Though the loss of power to resist which prostration on 
the face implies does not reach the utter defencelessness 
implied by prostration on the back, yet it is great enough 
to make it a sign of profound homage. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 384. 
2. The act of falling down, or the act of bow- 
ing, in humility or adoration; primarily, the 
act of falling on the face, but the word is now 
used also for kneeling or bowing in reverence 
and worship. 

The comely Prostrations of the Body, with Genuflection, 


and other Acts of Humility in time of divine Service, are 
very Exemplary. Howell, Letters, iv. 96. 


How they can cRange their noble Words and Actions, 
heretofore so becoming the majesty of a free People, into 
the base necessity of Court-flatteries and Prostrations, is 
not only strange and admirable, but lamentable to think 
on. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


Lying at the feet of their blessed Lord, with the hum- 
blest attention of scholars, and the lowest prostration of 
subjects. South, Sermons, IV. i. 
3. Great depression; dejection: as, a prostra- 
tion of spirits.—4. In med., a great loss of 
strength, which may involve both voluntary 
and involuntary functions. 


A sudden prostration of strength, or weakness, attends 
this collick. Arbuthnot, 


prostrator (pros’tra-tor), n. 


prostyle (pro’stil), a. 


protamnion 


A condition of prostration, whose quickly consummated 
debility puzzled all who witnessed it. 

Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxiv. 
Nervous prostration. See nervous. 
[< LL. prostrator, 
prostrator, < L. prosternere, pp. prostratus, over- 
throw: see prostrate.] One who prostrates, 
overturns, or lays low. 

Common people... are the great and infallible proe- 
trators of all religion, vertue, honour, order, peace, civil- 
ity, and humanity, if left to themselves. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 189. (Davies.) 


[ς L. prostylos, < Gr. 
πρόστυλος, having columns in front, ς πρό, in 
front, + στῦλος, column.] In 
arch., noting a portico in 
which the columns stand out 
entirely in front of the walls 
of the building to which it is 
attached; also, noting a tem- 
ple or other structure having 
columns in front only, but 
across the whole front, as 
distinguished from a portico 
in antis, or a structure char- 
acterized by such a portico. 
See amphiprostyle, anta1, and 
portico. 

The next step [in the development 
of a temple plan] was the removal of 
these side walls |antz],... columns 
taking their place in thecorners,.. . 
and the prostyle temple was thus ob- 
tained. Reber, Ancient Art (tr. by Clarke), p. 200. 

prosy (pro’zi), a. [< prose + -yl.] Like proses 
prosaic; hence, dull; tedious; tiresome. 

Poets are prosy in their common talk, 


As the fast trotters, for the most part, walk. 
O. W. Holmes, The Banker’s Dinner. 


They tell us we have fallen on prosy days. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 


prosyllogism (pr6-sil’9-jizm), n. [= F. prosyl- 
logismo = Pg. prosillogismo, < Gr. προσυλλογισ- 
foc, & syllogism of which the conclusion forms 
the major premise of another, « πρό, before, in 
front of, + συλλογισμός, a conclusion, a conse- 
quence: see syllogism.] A syllogism of which 
the conclusion is a premise of another. 
A prosyllogism is then when two syllogisms are so con- 
tained in five propositions as that ‘fie conclusion of the 


first becomes the major or minor of the following. 
Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, ii. 13. 


Epicheirema denotes a syllogism which has a prosyllo- 
gism to establish each of its premises. 

Atwater, Logic, p. 157. 

Prot. An abbreviation of Protestant. 
protactic (pro-tak’tik), a. [< Gr. προτακτικός, 
placing before, < προτάσσειν, place before, < πρό, 
before, in front, + τάσσειν, place, arrange: see 
tactic.} Being placed at the beginning; pre- 


protagon (pro’ta-gon), η. [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + ἄγων, ppr. of ἄγειν, lead, act: see agent. ] 
A phosphureted, fatty, crystalline substance, 
which forms a chief constituent of nervous tis- 
sue. Its composition has been represented by 
the formula Cy1¢Ho41N4POo. 
Now it has recently been discovered that white or fibrous 
nerve-tissue is chemically distinguished from gray or vesic- 
ular nerve-tissue by the presence in large quantity of a 


substance called protagon. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 34, note. 


protagonist (pro-tag’6-nist),n. [< Gr. πρωταγω- 
νιστής, a chief actor, < πρῶτος, first, + ἀγωνιστής, 
a combatant, pleader, actor: see agonist.) In 
the Gr. drama, the leading character or actor 
in aplay; hence, in general, any leading char- 
acter. 
Tis charged upon me that I make debauched persons 
(such as they say my Astrologer and Gamester are) my 


protagonists, or the chief persons of the drama. 
Dryden, Mock Astrologer, Pref. 


It is impossible to read the books of the older prophets, 
and especially of their protagonist Amos, without seeing 
that the new thing which they are compelled to speak is 
not Jehovah’s grace, but His inexorable and righteous 
wrath. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 818. 


Protalcyonaria (pro -tal’si-6-na’ri-i), n. pl. 
[NL., ή Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Aleyonaria, 
q.v-] In some systems, an order of aleyona- 
rian polyps. 

protamnion (pro-tam’ni-on), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + ἀμνίον, amnion: see amnion.] A 
hypothetical primitive amniotic animal, the 
supposed ancestor or common parent-form of 
the Amnionata, or those vertebrates which are 
provided with an amnion. 

In external appearance the protamnion was probably an 


intermediate form between the salamanders and the liz- 
ards. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), IT. 134, 
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Protameba «ο ος π. [NL.,< Gr. πρῶ- Protea (ρτὸ’{6-ᾶ), π. 


τος, first, + .Ameba.] <A genus of Monera, 
or myxopodous Protozoa, with lobate, not fila- 
mentous, pseudopods. See Protogenes. 

It is open to doubt, however, whether either Protame- 
ba, Protogenes, or Myxodictyum is anything but one 
stage of a cycle of forms which are more completely, 
though perhaps not yet wholly, represented by some other 
very interesting Monera. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 75. 

protamcban (pro-ta-mé’ban), a. andn. J, a. 
Having the characters of Protameba. 

ΤΙ. x. A member of the genus Protameba. 
protamphirhine (pr6-tam’fi-rin), n. [< Gr. πρᾶ- 
«τος, first, + NL. amphirhinus: see amphirhine.] 

The hypothetical primitive ancestral form of 
vertebrates having paired nostrils. See am- 
phirhine, monorhine. 

From this Protamphirhine were developed, in divergent 
lines, the true Sharks, Rays, and Chimerz; the Ganoids, 
and the Dipneusta. 

αι ΠΗιαίεη, Critiques and Addresses, p. 284. 
protandric ( peo-ten Geib, a. [As protandr-y + 
οι] In biol., same as protandrous. 
protandrous (pro-tan’drus), a. [As protandr-y 
+ -ous.| In biol., same as proterandrous. 
protandry (pro-tan’dri), x. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ ἀνήρ (avdp-), taale (in mod. bot., stamen), | 
In biol., same as proterandry. 

The terms protandry and protogyny used by Hildebrand 
to express, in the one case the development of the sta- 
mens before the pistils, in the other case the development 
of the pistils before the stamens, are so convenient and 
expressive that they have been adopted in this paper. 

Nature. 

pro tanto (pro tan’to). [L.: pro, for, so far 

as; tanto, abl. sing. neut. of tantus, so much. ] 
For so much; to that extent. 

protarch (pro’tiirk), n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
ἄρχειν, rule.] <A chief ruler. 

In the age of the Apostles and the age next succeeding, 
the highest order in the church under the Apostles were 
national protarchs or patriarchs. 

ms Abp. Bramhall, Works, IT. 149.  (Davies.) 
protarsus (pro-tar’sus), .; pl. protarsi (-si). 

NL., < Gr. -ρό, before, + ταρσός, > NL. tarsus. ] 
In entom., the whole tarsus of the first or fore 
leg of a six-footed insect, in front of the meso- 
tarsus, which in turn is succeeded by the meta- 
tarsus. 

protasis (prot’a-sis), πα. [ς L. protasis, ς Gr. 
πρότασις, a stretching forward, a proposition, <¢ 
προτείνειν, stretch forward, ς πρό, forward, + 
τείνειν, stretch, extend: see tend.] 1. A prop- 
osition; a maxim. Johnson. [Rare.]—2. In 
gram. and rhet., the first clause of a condi- 
tional sentence, being the condition on which 
the main term (apodosis) depends, or notwith- 
standing which it takes place: as, if we run 
( protasis), we shall be in time (apodosis); al- 
though he was incompetent ( protasis), he was 
elected (apodosis). See apodosis.—8. In the 
ancient drama, the first part of a play, in which 
the several persons are shown, their characters 
intimated, and the subject proposed and en- 
tered on: opposed to epitasis. 

I will . . . returne to thee, gentle reader, because thou 


shalt be both the protasis and catastrophe of my epistle. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T, 8.), p. 111. 


Now, gentlemen, what censure you of our protasis, or 

. first act? B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 

4, In ane. pros., the first colon of a dicolie 

“verse or period. 3 

protastacine (pro-tas’ta-sin), a. [ς Protas- 

tacus + -inel.] Having the character of Pro- 

' tastacus; primitive or ancestral as regards 
crawfishes. 

The common protastacine form is to be sought in the 
Trias. Hualey, Crayfish, vi. 

Protastacus (pr6-tas’ta-kus), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + ἀστακός, a lobster.] A hypo- 
thetical ancestral marine form from which the 
existing fluviatile Potamobiide and Parasta- 

. cidz may have been developed. Hiaszxley, 1878. 

‘protatic (pro-tat’ik), a. [¢ L. protaticus, ς Gr. 

ὑπροτατικός, pertaining to a protasis, «πρότασις, a 
protasis: see protasis.| Of or pertaining to a 
protasis; introductory. 

There are indeed some protatick persons in the ancients 
whom they make use of in their plays either to hear or 
give the relation. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

Protaxonia (pro-tak-so’ni-i), nm. pl. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + ἄξων, axis.] In morphology, 
axonial organic forms all of whose parts are 
arranged round a main axis: correlated with 
Homazxonia. The Protaxonia are divided into 
Monaxonia and Stauraxonia. 
protaxonial (pro-tak-s0’ni-al), a. [< Protas- 
onia + -al.| Having all parts arranged round 
8 main axis; of or pertaining to Protaxonia. 
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[NL. (Linnseus, 1737), 
so called in allusion to the numerous forms 
naturally taken by these shrubs, and especial- 
ly the many new forms and the loss of satiny 
surfaces when first cultivated; < Gr. Πρωτεύς, 
Proteus, a sea-god fabled to change himself 
into any shape he wished: see Proteus.] A 
genus of apetalous shrubs, the type of the 


family Proteacez and tribe Proteex. It is charac- 
terized by a slender two-lipped and prolonged calyx, with 
the narrow upper segment separate to the base at flower- 
ing, and the three others forming an entire or toothed 
broader lower lip, by the four sessile anthers borne on 
the calyx and tipped with a prolonged connective, and 
by the fruit, a hairy nut tipped wiih the smooth persis- 
tent style. There are about 60 species, natives of South 
Africa, one or two extending north into Abyssinia. They 
bear alternate or scattered rigid entire leaves, of many 
shapes in the different species. and flowers in large dense 
round or cone-like heads, with numerous overlapping 
scales between, which are sometimes conspicuous and 
colored, especially red or purple. P. cynaroides is known 





a 


Branch of Protea mellifera, with inflorescence. 
a, a flower; ὅ, the hairy nut with the persistent style. 


as the Cape artichoke-flower, and P. mellifera as the Cape 
honeysuckle, honey-jflower, or sugar-bush. The latter con- 
tains in its flower-cup an abundant sweet watery liquor, 
valued as a remedy for coughs. 
Proteacex (pro-té6-i’sé-6), nm. pl. [NL. (St. 
Hilaire, 1805), < Protea + -acez.] Alarge and 
very distinct family of apetalous plants of the 
order Proteales, characterized by the four val- 
vate calyx-lobes, four opposite stamens, one- 
celled ovary and one or two ovules, and further 
distinguished from the nearly related laurel 
family by its anthers opening, not by a valve, 
but by a longitudinal line. . It includes about 1000 
species and 54 genera, mainly South African or Australian 
shrubs or trees, with some in South America, Asia, and 
the South Pacific. They are classed in two subfamilies, 
the one with four tribes, bearing a nut or drupe, and the 
other with three, bearing a follicle or capsule, Nearly all 
bear alternate or scattered coriaceous leaves, often poly- 
morphous and entire, toothed, or dissected on the same 
plant. The flowers are usually in a head, spike, or 
raceme, set with numerous bracts, which often harden 
into an imbricated cone in fruit. For important genera, 
see Protea (the type), Petrophilal, Persoonia, Banksia, 
Grevillia, and Hakea. 
[< NL. Pro- 


proteaceous (pro-té-a’shius), a. 
tea + -aceous.| Of or pertaining to the Prote- 


te WCB. 


Protean (pro’té-an), a. and ». [ς Proteus (see 
def.) + -an.] JI, a. 1. Pertaining to Proteus, 
a sea-god of classical mythology, who could 
change his shape at will; hence, readily assum- 
ing different shapes; exceedingly variable. 

Your Protean turnings cannot change my purpose. 
Beau. and Fl., ihierry and Theodoret, iv. 2, 
All the Protean transformations of nature, which hap- 
pen continually. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 382. 
2. [l.c.] In zodl., changeable in form; execut- 
ing movements involving shiff{ing of shape, as 
an animaleule; amcebiform or ameeboid; ame- 
ban; of or pertaining to a proteus-animaleule. 


Also proteiform.—Protean animalcules, Amebz.— 
Protean stone, a kind of semi-translucent artificial stone 
prepared from gypsum. 


11. ». [1. c.] 1. An actor who plays a num- 
ber of parts in one piece. [Theatrical slang. ] 
—2,. A salamander of the family Proteidz; a 

roteid. 
roteana (pro-tée-a’ni), n. pl. [NL.: see Pro- 
tean.| Same as Proteomyxa. E.R. Lankester. 
Proteanly (pro’té-an-li), adv. In a Protean 
manner; with assumption of different shapes. 
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Which matter of the universe is alwaies substantially 
the same, and neither more nor less, but only Proteanly 
transformed into different shapes, 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 36. 


protect (pro-tekt’),v.¢ [ς OF. protecter, < L. 
protectus, pp. of protegere (> It. proteggere = 
Sp. Pg. proteger = F. protéger), protect, defend, 
cover before or over, ¢ pro, before, in front of, 
+ tegere, cover, roof: see tegument.] 1. To 
cover or shield from danger, harm, damage, 
trespass, exposure, insult, temptation, or the 
like; defend; guard; preserve in safety: ap- 
plied with a wide range, both literally and fig- 
uratively, actively and passively. 

The gods of Greece protect you! Shak., Pericles, i, 4. 97. 


Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, . . . 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
Milton, Sonnets, iii. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, . . . 
By day o’ersees them, and by night protects. 
Pope, Messiah, 1. 52. 


It is plain, as a matter of fact, that the great mass of 
men are protected from gross sin by the forms of society. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 131. 


Six fresh plants were protected [from insects] by separate 
nets in the year 1870. ‘Iwo of these proved almost com- 
pletely self-sterile. 


Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 338. 
2. To act as protector or regent for. Compare 
protector, 2 (a). 
Car. He will be found a dangerous protector. 
Buck. Why should he, then, protect our sovereign, | 
He being of age to govern of himself? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 165. 
3. Specifically, in polit. econ., to guard or 
strengthen against foreign competition by 
means of a protective duty. 

‘Whatever increased profits our manufacturers of pro- 
tected articles get, or whatever increased wages they pay 
their workmen, must come from other classes —the con- 
sumers of their products. The Nation, XLVITI. 454. 
=Syn.1, Defend, Shelter, etc. (see keep), screen, secure. 

protectee (pro-tek-te’), n. [< protect + -eel.] 
A person protected; a protégé. [Rare.] 
Your protectee, White, was clerk to my cousin. 
W. Taylor, of Norwich, 1807 (Memoirs, IT. 198). (Davies.) 
protecter, 1. See protector. 
protectingly (pro-tek’ting-li), adv. [< protect- 
ing, ppr. of protect, v., + -ly2.] In a protecting 
manner; by way of protection; so as to pro- 
tect. 

_ The straw-roofed Cottages, . . . all hidden and proteet- 

ingly folded up in the valley-folds, 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 9. 
protection (pr6-tek’shon), n. [¢ F. protection 
= Sp. proteccion = Pg. protecgio = It. prote- 
zione, < L. protectio(n-), a covering over, < pro- 
tegere, pp. protectus, cover over or in front: see 
protect.| 1. The act of protecting, or the state 
of being protected; defense; shelter or preser- 
vation from loss, injury, or any form of harm 
or evil: as, the protection of good laws; divine 
protection. . 
To your protection I commend me, gods! 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 8. 


O happy islands, if you know your bliss! 
Strong by the sea’s protection, safe by his. 
Roscommon, A Prologue. 


Beauty of that tender and beseeching kind which looks 
for fondness and protection. Irving, Alhambra, p. 327. 
2. That which protects or shields from harm; 
something that preserves from injury: as, cam- 
phor serves as a protection against moths. 

Let them rise up and help you, and be your protection. 

Deut. xxxii. 38. 
8. A writing that guarantees protection; a 
passport, safe-conduct, or other writing which 
secures the bearer from molestation; espe- 
cially, a certificate of nationality issued by the 
customs authorities of the United States to sea- 
men who are American citizens. 

The party who procured the commission, one George 
Cleves, brought also a protection under the privy signet 


for searching out the great lake of Iracoyce. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 276. 


They [boats] generally belong to Greek masters, who 
have a protection from the convent for twelve mariners, 
and cannot be taken by the Maltese within eighty leagues 
of the Holy Land. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 51. 


He had a protection during the rebellion. Johnson. 


4, In polit. econ., the theory, doctrine, or sys- 
tem of fostering or developing the industries of 
a country by means of imposts on products 
of the industries imported into that country; 
the discouragement of foreign competition 
with the industries of a country by imposing 
import duties, granting monopolies of com- 


merce, etc. The system of protection was little known 
in antiquity, but prevailed extensively in the middle 
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ages, and has flourished widely since. A strong influence 
in favor of free trade was exerted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the physiocrats and by the writings of Adam 
Smith. Great Britain adopted a system of practical free 
trade by the abolition of the corn-laws in 1846 and later 
years, followed by the removal of duties on nearly all im- 
ported articles. On the continent of Europe the general 
tendency in recent years has been in the direction of in- 
creased protection. In the United States the policy of 
protection has, especially in later history, formed one of 
the leading national questions. See tariff and revenue.— 
Animals’ Protection Acts. See animal.— Flag of pro- 
tection. See jflag’.—Game protection, See gamel.— 
Writ of Protech on. (a) A writ, very rarely granted, 
whereby the sovereign’s protection is guaranteed. (0) A 
writ issued to a person required to attend court as wit- 
ness, juror, etc., to secure him from arrest for a certain 
time.=Syn. 2. Guard, refuge, security. 

protectional (pr6-tek’shon-al), a. [< protection 

+ -al.} Pertaining to protection. 
protectionism (pro-tek’shon-izm), ». [= F. 
protectionnisme = Sp. proteccionismo; as pro- 
tection + -ism.| The doctrine of the protec- 
tionists; the system of protection. See protec- 
tion, 4. 

Idonot speak . . . of the friendly controversy . . . be- 
tween the leanings of America to protectionism and the 
more daring reliance of the old country upon free and un- 
restricted intercourse with all the world. 

Gladstone, N. A. Rev., CXX VII, 179. 


protectionist (pr6-tek’shon-ist), nm. anda. [= 
F. protectionniste = Sp. proteccionista; as pro- 
tection + -ἶδί.] I, n. One who favors the pro- 
tection of some branch of industry, or of native 
industries generally, from foreign competition, 
by imposing duties on imports and by other 
means. 
Polk was accused of having gone over, bag and baggage, 
to the camp of the protectionists. 
H. von Holst, John C. Calhoun, p. 217. 
ΤΙ. a. Favoring or supporting the economic 
doctrine of protection. 
Pennsylvania has always been a Protecttionist State. 
“i Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 832. 
protective (pro-tek’tiv),a.andn. [= Pg. pro- 
tectivo ; < protect + -ive.] JI. a. 1. Affording 
protection; sheltering; defensive. 
The favou. of a protective Providence. 
Feltham, Resolves, ii. 58. 


There is not a single white land-bird or quadruped in 
Europe, except the few arctic or Alpine species, to which 
white is a protective colour. 

A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 66. 


Law is the necessary check upon crime, and gives tothe 
standard of public morality a protective sanction which it 
sorely needs. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 37. 
2. Adapted or intended to afford protection: as, 
a protective measure; affording protection to 
commodities of home production: as, a protec- 
tive tariff; protective taxes.— Protective mimicry. 
See mimicry, 3.— Protective paper, paper so made that 
anything printed or written upon it cannot be tampered 
with without leaving traces. Water-marks, the incorpora- 
tion of a special fiber, and a peculiar texture produced in 
the manufacture are devices employed for this purpose, as 
wellas the printing of the surface with fine lines, and vari- 
ous chemical treatment of the paper.— Protective per- 
son, in zo0l., that part of a compound organism which spe- 
cially functions as a protection to other parts or persons 
of a cormus, as the hydrophyllium of a hydroid polyp.— 
Protective sheath, in bot. See sheath. i 

TI, n. 1. That which protects; something 
adapted to afford protection. 

Fur coats are the grand protective on the journey. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 60. 
2. In surg., earbolized oiled silk applied over 
wounds for the exclusion of pathogenic bac- 
teria. 
protectively (pr6-tek’tiv-li), adv. Inamanner 
adapted to give protection; so as to protect: 
as, msects protectively colored. 

The markings . . . about the muzzle, ears, and throat of 
antelope, deer, hares, and other mammals. whether protec- 
tively colored or not. Amer, Nat., XXII. 203. 

protectiveness (pro-tek’tiv-nes),. A dispo- 
sition to protect or guard; the quality of being 
protective. — 

Shelley’s affection for his young wife had strengthened 
with his growing sense of protectiveness towards her. 

E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 196. 
protector (pro-tek’tor), n. [Also protecter ; 
F. protecteur = Sp. Pg. protector = It. protet- 
tore, < LL. protector, a protector, < L. protegere, 
pp. protectus, cover before or over: see pro- 
tect.} 1. One who or that which protects, de- 
fends, or shields trom injury or any evil; a de- 
fender; a guardian; a patron: as, a child’s nat- 
ural protectors. 
As for me, tell them I will henceforth be their God, pro- 


tector, and patron, and they shall call me Quirinus. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 29. 
I hither fled, 
Under the covering of a careful night, 
Who seem’d my good protector. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 2. 82. 
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What farther relates to Charles I. as protector of the arts 
will be found in the subsequent pages, under the articles 
of the different professors whom he countenanced. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. ii. 


But Vivien . . . clung to him and hugg’d him close; 
And call’d him dear protector in her fright. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. In Eng. hist.: (α) One who had the eare of 
the kingdom during the king’s minority or in- 
capacity; a regent: as, the Duke of Somersct 
was protector in the reign of Edward VI. 
Go in peace, Humphrey, no less beloved 


Than when thou wert protector to thy king. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL., ii. 8. 27. 


The council . . . would have preferred to adopt the 
system which had been adopted in the early days of Henry 
VI., and to have governed the kingdum in the King’s name, 
with Gloucester as president or protector. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 360. 
(0) [οαρ.] The title (in full Lord Protector) of 
the head of the executive during part of the 
period of the Commonwealth: it was held by 
Oliver Cromwell 1653-8, and by Richard Crom- 
well 1658-9.— 3. In weaving, a stop-motion at- 
tached to a power-loom, which immediately 
stops the loom when the shuttle fails to enter 
the box.—Cardinal protector, a cardinal who repre- 
sents at Rome the interests of a nation or of several na- 
tions; also, a cardinal who represents the interests of a 
religious order, etc.—Lord Protector. Same as pro- 
tector, 2 (b).— Protector of the settlement, in daw, the 
person whose consent is necessary under a settlement to 
enable the tenant in tail to cut off the entail. He is usu- 
ally the tenant for life in possession, but the settler of 
the lands may appoint in his place any number of per- 
sons, not exceeding three, to be together protector dur- 
ing the continuance of the estate preceding the estate 
tail. Digby. 


protectoral (pro-tek’tor-al), a. [ς protector + 
-al.] Relating to a protector; protectorial. 


The contention of the representative system and the 
protectoral power. Godwin, Mandeville, I. 225. (Davies.) 


protectorate (pro-tek’tor-at), x. [= F. protec- 
torat = Sp. Pg. protectorado = It. protetiorato, 
ς NL. *protectoratus, the office of a protector, < 
LL. protector, protector: see protector.] 1. Gov- 
ernment by a protector; also, the rank or posi- 
tion of a protector, or the period of his rule: 
specifically [cap.] used with reference to the 
period in English history during which Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell held the title of Lord 
Protector. 
Richard Cromwell. .. being designed to be his Father's 
Successor in the Protectorate, was, about the time that this 


honour was done to him, sworn a Privy Counsellor. 
Wood, Fasti Oxon., IT. 119. 


His well-known loyalty [was] evinced by secret services 
to the Royal cause during the Protectorate. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 208, 


The arrival of a governor of course,put an end to the 
protectorate of Olofie the Dreamer. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 
2. Arelation assumed bya strong nation toward 
a weak one, whereby the former protects the 
latter from hostile invasion or dictation, and in- 
terferes more or less in its domestic concerns. 
The seven Ionian islands—their consent being given 
through their parliament, and Great Britain’s abandon- 
ment of her protectorate having been accepted—are to 


form a part of the Greek monarchy. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 422. 


In summing up what we have discovered with regard to 
our new protectorates and our recent annexations, we have 
then to note that until about 1884 we had for some time 
almost consistently refused offers of territory which had 
been pressed upon us. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, v. 1. 
protectorial (pro-tek-td’ri-al), α. [« LL. pro- 
tectorius, pertaining to a protector (see protec- 
tory), + -al.] Relating to a protector; protec- 
toral. 
protectorian (pro-tek-to’ri-an), a. [ς LL. pro- 
tectorius, pertaining to a protector, + -an.] 
Same as protectorial; specifically [cap.], re- 
lating to the Protectorate in English history. 
This Lord . . . during the tyranny of the Protectorian 


times kept his secret Loyalty to his Sovereign. 
Fuller, Worthies, Herefordshire, IT. 95. 


protectorless (pr6-tek’tor-les), a. [« protector 
+ -less.| Having no protector. 
protectorship (pro-tek’tor-ship), n. [ς protec- 


tor + -ship.| The office of a protector or re- 
gent; a protectorate; the period during which 
a protector governs. 

And did he not, in his protectorship, 


Levy great sums of money through the realm ? 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1., iii. 1. 60. 


The duke of York, when he accepted the protectorship 

in 1455, insisted on the payment of the council. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 367. 
protectory (pro-tek’to-ri), ».; pl. protectories 
(-riz). [=Sp.protectorio, a.,< LL. protectorius, 
pertaining to a protector (ML. protectorium, 
n., a safe-conduct), ς protector, protector: see 


x protean, 2. 
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protector.] An institution for the protection 
and training of destitute, vagrant, truant, or 
vicious children: the specific name of a Roman 
Catholic institution in New York city. 
protectress (pro-tek’tres), n. [< F. protectrice 
= Sp. protectriz = It. protettrice, < LL. protec- 
trix, fem. of protector, a protector: see protec- 
tor.| A woman who protects. 
All things should be guided by her direction, as the 
sovereign patroness and protectress of the enterprize. 
Bacon, 
protectrix (pro-tek’triks),». [« LL. protectriz, 
fem. of protector, protector: see protectress.} 
Same as protectress. 


Proteez (pro-té’6-6), πι. pl. [NL. (Reichen- 
bach, 1828), ς Protca + -ex.] A tribe of plants 
of the family Proteaceze and order Proteales. 
It is characterized by its dry nut, single ovule, and 
anthers seaied on the base of the calyx-lobes at the sum- 
mit of the tube, and usually all perfect. It includes 14 
genera, of which Protea is the type. 

protégé a» n. ([F., pp. of protéger, 
protect, ς L. protegere, protect: see protect.) 
One who is under the care and protection of 
another. 

protégée (pr6-ta-zha’),n. [F., fem. of protégé, 
q. v.| A girl or woman who is under the care 
and protection of another person. 

proteid! (pro’té-id), π. [< prote(in) +-idl.] A 
substance formerly supposed to contain protein 
as an essential ingredient. The term is now applied 
to a considerable number of nitrogenous bodies which 
make up the substance of the soft tissues of the body and 
of the blood, and are also widely distributed in the vege- 
table kingdom. They are subdivided into native albu- 
mins, nucleo-albumins, nucleoproteids, albuminoids, etc. 
They are mostly amorphous and have certain general fea- 
tures in common, but differ widely in their solubility. 
Their decomposition products are for the most part quali- 
tatively alike, but vary quantitatively with the different 
members of the group. See albumin. 


Food-stuffs have been divided into heat-producers and 
tissue-formers— the amyloids and fats constituting the 
former division, the proteids the latter. But this is a very 
misleading classification, inasmuch as it implies on the 
one hand that the oxidation of the proteids does not de- 
velop heat, and on the other that the amyloids and fats, 
as they oxidize, subserve only the production of heat. 
Proteids are tissue-formers, inasmuch as no tissue can be 
produced without them; but they are also heat-producers, 
not only directly, but because, as we haveseen, . . . they 
are competent to give rise to amyloids by chemical meta- 
morphosis within the body. 

Huaxley and Youmans, Physiol. (1875), § 176. 
proteid? (pro’té-id),n. [ς Proteid-x.] Inzodl., 
an amphibian of the family Proteide. 

Proteida (pro-té’i-di), πι. pl. [NL., < Proteus 

-ida.| In zool., an order or suborder of tail- 
ed amphibians, conterminous with the family 
Proteide. 

Proteidz (pr6-té’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Proteus 
+ -ἴαε.] A family of gradient or tailed am- 
phibians, typified by the genus Proteus, with 
external gills persistent throughout life, max- 
illaries absent, intermaxillaries and mandible 
toothed, palatine and pterygoid bones develop- 
ed, and orbitosphenoid elongate and not enter- 
ing into the palate. An American representative of 
this family is the menobranch. See cut. under Meno- 
branchus. Menobranchide@ is a synonym. 

Proteidea (pro-té-id’ e-ii),n.pl. [NL.: see Pro- 
teidx.| A division of saurobatrachian or uro- 
dele Amphibia, having the external branchise or 
gill-clefts persistent, or disappearing only in 
old age, no eyelids, amphicelous vertebre, and 
cartilaginous carpus and tarsus: synonymous 
with Proteida, and contrasted with the Sala- 
mandridea. 

proteidean (pro-té-id’é-an), a. [< Proteide + 
-an.}| Of or pertaining to the Proteidea. 

proteiform (pro’tée-i-férm), a. [< NL. Proteus 
(see Proteus, 2) + L. forma, form.] Same as 

Encye. Brit., 1X. 376. 

protein (pro’té-in), n. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
-e-in2,]_ 1. A hypothetical substance formerly 
believed to be the essential nitrogenous con- 
stituent of food, and to exist in animal and 
vegetable albumin, fibrin, casein, and other 


bodies. This view has been abandoned, and at present 
the word is chiefly used synonymously with proteid and 
albumin. 


2. The nitrogenous material in an animal or 
vegetable substance. See supplement.— Ῥτο- 


tein-bodies. Sameas proteids. See proteid.— Protein- 
granules. Same as aleurone. 


Proteina (pr6-té-i’nii), 2. pl. [NL. (Wallich), < 
Proteus + -ina2.] A group of protean or ame- 
biform rhizopods, having a nucleus and con- 
tractile vacuole: divided into Actinophryna and 
Amebina, respectively characterized by their 
monomorphous and polymorphous pseudopods. 
Sun-animalcules and ordinary proteus-animal- 
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cules illustrate the two divisions. 
der ameba. 

proteinaceous (pro’té-i-na’shius),a. [< protein 
+ -aceous.] Resembling, containing, or con- 
sisting of protein. Also proteinous. 

Digestion —that is, solution of the proteinaceous and 
other nutritive matters contained in food. 

παει and Martin, Elem. Biology, xi. 

Proteinine (pro’té-i-ni’né), x. pl. [NL.,< Pro- 
teinus + -ine.| A subfamily of Staphylinide or 
rove-beetles, typified by the genus Proteinus. 
Also Proteinina, Proteinini. 

proteinous (pro’té-i-nus), a. [< protein + -ous.] 
Same as proteinaceous. 

Proteinus (pro-té-i’nus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1796).] The typical genus of the subfamily 
Proteinine, having the elytra mostly covering 
the abdomen, and somewhat perfoliate anten- 
nee inserted before the eyes. 

Proteles (prot’e-léz), π. [NL. (Geoffroy, ), 
irreg. so called as having five toes on the fore 
feet, lit. ‘complete in front,’ < Gr. πρό, before, 
in front, + τέλος, end. Cf. Ateles, Brachyteles, 
words of like formation.] The only genus of 
the family Protelidz, containing one species, 
the aardwolf or earthwolf of South Africa, P. 
lalandi. See eut under aardwolf. 

Protelidz (pro-tel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Prote- 
les + -idz.| A family of hyeniform eluroid 
carnivorous quadrupeds, of the order Sere, 
typified by the genus Proteles, having 32 teeth, 
very small and distant molars, no functional- 
ized sectorial molars, the feet digitigrade, and 
the fore feet five-toed. 

pro tem, An abbreviation of pro tempore. 

protembryo Sa henge m. [NL., ς Gr. 

πρῶτος, first, + ἔμβρυον, embryo.] A stage of 
the ova of metazoie animals which is parallel 
with the adult colonies of certain protozoans: 
the monoplast of Lankester, or amphimorula of 
Haeckel, including the monoplacula and diplo- 
να of Hyatt. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 

ist., Nov. 16, 1887. 

protembryonic (pr6-tem-bri-on’ik), α. [« pro- 
tembryo(n-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a pro- 
tembryo. 

Protemnodon (pro-tem’n6d-don), » [NL. 
(Owen, 1874), < Gr. προτέµνειν, eut short, + ὀδούς 
eer = E. tooth.] A genus of fossil diproto- 

ont marsupials from the late Tertiary of Aus- 
tralia. 

pro tempore (pro tem’po-ré). [L.: pro, for; 
tempore, abl. sing. of tempus, time: see tempo- 
yall.| For the time being; temporary: as, 8 
secretary pr tempore. Abbreviated pro tem. 

protencephalon (pro-ten-sef’a-lon), 7.; pl. pro- 
tencephala (-li). [NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
ἐγκέφαλος, the brain.] The fore-brain: divided 
into protencephalon primarium, the fore-brain 
proper, or prosencephalon, and protencephalon 
secundarium, the thalamencephalon or dien- 
cephalon. Rabl-Ruckard, 1884. See cuts under 
encephalon and Petromyzontide. 

protenchyma (pro-teng’ki-mi), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + éyyvua, an infusion (see paren- 
chyma).| In bot.,a term used by Nageli for all 
tissues except the fibrovascular (epenchyma) — 
including, therefore, the primary meristem, epi- 
dermal] tissue, and fundamental tissue of Sachs. 
See fundamental cells, under fundamental. 

The protenchyma of Nigeli therefore splits up, accord- 
ing to me, into three kinds of equal value with his epen- 
chyma. Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 103. 

protend (pro-tend’), v.¢ [= It. protendere, < 
L. protendere, stretch forth or out, < pro, forth, 
forward, + tendere, stretch, extend: see tend. 
Cf. portend.] To hold out; stretch forth; ex- 
tend forward: used especially of a spear. 

He spoke no more, but hasten’d, void of fear, 


And threaten’d with his long protended spear. 
Dryden, Aneid, x. 


Thy fate was next, O Phaestus! doom’d to feel 
The great Idomeneus’ protended steel. 


Pope, Tliad, v. 58. 
From hill to hill he hies, 
His staff protending like a hunter’s spear, 
Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, viii. 
protenset (pro-tens’), x. [Irreg. for protension, 
q.v.] Extension; drawing out. ([Rare.] 
Begin, O Clio! and recount from hence 
My glorious Soveraines goodly ancestrye, 
Till that by dew degrees, and long protense, 
Thou have it lastly brought unto her Excellence. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. 4. 
protension (pro-ten’shon), π. [< L. proten- 
sio(n-), a stretching out, < protendere, pp. pro- 
tensus, stretch forth or out: see protend.) Tem- 
poral extension; duration. 


See cut un- 
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Time, protension, or protensive quantity, called likewise 
duration, is a necessary condition of thought. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, Appendix I. (A). 


protensity (pro-ten’si-ti), ». [ς L. protensus, 
pp. of protendere, stretch forth or out (see pro- 
tend), + -ity.] The character of being proten- 
sive or of taking up time. 

protensive (pro-ten’siv), a. [< L. protensus, pp. 
of protendere, stretch forth or out (see protend), 
+ -ive.] Drawn out in one dimension; ex- 
tended; stretching forward. 

Examples of this sudden effort, and of this instantaneous 
desisting from the attempt, are manifested in the exten- 
sive sublime of space, and in the protensive sublime of 
time. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvi. 
Protensive quantity. See quantity. 

Proteolepadidsz (pr6’té-6-le-pad’i-dé), ». pl. 
[NL., < Proteolepas (-ad-) + -idz.] A family of 
apodal cirripeds, represented by the genus Pro- 
teolepas. 

Proteolepas (pr6-té-ol’e-pas), π. [NL., < Pro- 
teus (see Proteus, 3) + Gr. λεπάς, a limpet: see 
Lepas.| The single known genus of the cirriped 
group Apoda.  P. bivincta is 
about one fifth of an inch long, and 
resembles the larva of an insect. It 


is a parasite of another cirriped, 
Alepas cornuta. 


proteolysis (pro-té-ol’i-sis), 
nm. [NL., ς prote(id) + 
Gr. λύσις, dissolving.] The 
change effected in proteids 
during their digestion. 

proteolytic (pro’té-6-lit’ik), 
a. [ς proteolysis (-lyt-) + 
-ic.| Pertaining to prote- 
olysis, or the digestion of 
proteids. 

Proteomyxa (pr6’té-d-mik’- 
si),n. pl. [NL.,<¢ Gr. Πρω- 
τεύς, Proteus, + µύξα, slime, 
mucus: see mucus.] Lan- 
kester’s name of a so-called 
class of gymnomyxine Pro- 
tozoa, containing a great many of the lowest 
protozoans, of negative characters, insufficient- 
ly known, or not satisfactorily referred to any 


definable group. The name is a formal expression 
of ignorance upon the subject. Many of the so-called 
Proteomyxa are usually referred to other and more defi- 
nite groups, especially the Mycetozoa. ‘The Monera of 
Haeckel, in so far as they are proper persons at all, come 
under this head. The group is also called Proteana. 
proterandrous (prot-e-ran’drus), a. [« prote- 
randr-y + -οιδ.] In bot. and zool., exhibiting 
or characterized by proterandry. Also pro- 
tandrous. 

Certain individuals mature their pollen before the fe- 
male flowers on the same plant are ready for fertilization, 
and are called proterandrous ; whilst conversely other in- 
dividuals, called proterogynous, have their stigmas mature 
before their pollen is ready. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 10. 

In some plants the stamens are perfected before the 


pistil; they are called proterandrous, as in Ranunculus 
repens, Silene maritima, Zea Mays. 





Proteolepas btvincta. 


m, mouth; g, #, pedun- 
cle and antenna; {, 4, 
vesicula seminalis and 
penis. 


Encye. Brit., IV. 135. 
proterandry (prot-e-ran’dri), m. [ς Gr. πρότε- 
ρος, being before, fore, former, + ἀνήρ (avdp-), 
male (in mod. bot. stamen).] 1. In bot., the 
maturation of the anthers and the discharge of 
the pollen in a hermaphrodite flower before 
the stigmas of that flower are receptive of 
pollen: an adaptation for cross-fertilization. 
Compare proterogyny, and see dichogamy and 
heteracmy.— 2. In zool., development of male 
parts or maturation of male products in her- 
maphrodite animals before the development or 
maturation of those of the opposite sex. 
If the polypides are unisexual, then the proterandry 
refers only to the colony as a whole. 
W. 4. Herdman, Nature, XX XVII. 213. 
Also protandry. 
proteranthous (prot-e-ran’thus), a. [ς Gr. 
πρότερος, fore, + ἄνθος, flower.] In bot., noting 
a plant whose flowers appear before the leaves. 
Asa Gray. 
proterobase (prot’e-ré-bas),n. [< Gr. πρότερος, 
fore, + βάσις, base.] In petrog., a name pro- 
posed by Giimbel (1868) for early Silurian 
diabases containing compact brown or green 
hornblende as a characteristic constituent and 
well represented in the Fichtelgebirge of Ba- 


varia. The term has been applied by petrographers 
to many hornblende-bearing diabases in which the horn- 
blende has been derived from augite by paramorphism. 


Proteroglossa (prot’e-ro-glos’#), n. pl. [NIL., 
< Gr. mporepoc, fore, + γλῶσσα, tongue: see gloss2. | 
In Giinther’s classification, one of three prime 
divisions of salient batrachians, having the 
tongue free in front, represented by the family 


proteroglyph (prot’e-ré-glif), n. 
Proteroglypha (prot-e-rog’li-fii), n. pl. 


proteroglyphic (prot’e-ro-glif’ik), a. 


protero 


proterogyny (prot-e-roj‘i-ni), n. 


Proterosauria (prot”e-r6-s4’ri-i), ». pl. 


Proterosaurus (prot’e-r6-saé’rus), n. 


protest (pro-test’), v. 


protest 


Rhinophrynidz: correlated with Aglossa and 
Opisthoglossa. 


proteroglossate (prot’e-r6-glos’at), a. [ς Pro- 


teroglossa + -atel.] Having the tongue free in 
front, as a batrachian; pertaining to the Pro- 
teroglossa, or having their characters. 
A venomous 
serpent of the group Proteroglypha. 

[ΝΙ.. 


(0, Protéroglyphes, Duméril and Bibron), « Gr. 
πρότερος, fore, + γλίφειν, earve.] A suborder 
or other division of Ophidia, containing venom- 
ous cobriform serpents whose anterior maxil- 
lary teeth are grooved or perforate and sue- 
ceeded by smooth solid teeth, and whose maxil- 
lary bones are horizontal and do not reach the 
premaxillaries: thus contrasted with the crotali- 
form venomous snakes, or Solenoglypha. Though 
the general aspect of these snakes is colubrine, or like that 
of harmless serpents, they are all poisonous, and some of 
them are among the most deadly of all thanatophidians. 
The families Elapida2, Najidx#, Dendraspidide, and Hydro- 
phidz compose the Proteroglypha. Also Proteroglyphia. 
[< Pro- 
teroglypha + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Pro- 


teroglypha. 

ous (prot-e-roj’i-nus), a. [< prote- 
rogyn-y + -ous.| In bot., exhibiting or charac- 
terized by proterogyny. See extract under pro- 


terandrous. 

[ς Gr. πρότε- 
ρος, fore, + γυνή, female (in mod. bot. pistil).] 
In bot., the maturation of the stigmas in a her- 
maphrodite flower before the anthers in that 
flower have matured their pollen. It is an 
adaptation for cross-fertilization. Compare 
proterandry, and see dichogamy. 


proterosaur (prot’e-r6-sar), η. A reptile of the 


family Proterosauride. 

-pl. [NL 
see Proterosaurus.| One of the major divisions 
of the Lacertilia, a fossil group consisting of 
some of the oldest known reptiles, whose re- 
mains oceur in rocks of the Permian formation 
in Thuringia and in those of corresponding age 
in England: no later representatives of the 


group are known. It is typified by the genus Prote- 
rosaurus, based upon the Thuringian lizard, which attained 
a length of 6 or 7 feet. 


proterosaurian (prot’e-r6-sa’ri-an), a. and η. 


I. a. Of or pertaining to the Proterosauria. 
ΤΙ. απ. A member of the Proterosauria; a 


ο... 


roterosauride (prot’e-ro-si’ri-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Proterosaurus + -idz.] A family of fos- 
sil saurians, based on the genus Proterosaurus. 
(NL., « 
Gr. πρότερος, fore, + σαῦρος, lizard.) The ge- 
nus represented by the fossil monitor of Thu- 
ringia, which also occurs in the Durham Per- 
mian rocks. It was long the earliest known 
fossil reptile. 


Proterospongia (prot”e-r6-spon’ji-ii), n. [NL., 


< Gr. πρότερος, fore, + oxoyyid, a sponge.] <A 
genus of choanoflagellate animalcules, founded 
by Saville Kent on the form Protospongia, placed 
by him ina family Phalansteriide, and regarded 
as furnishing a stock-form from which, by the 
process of evolution, all sponges might have 
been derived. A species is named P. haeckeli. 


protervity (pr6-tér’vi-ti), .; pl. protervities 


(-tiz). [ς OF. protervite = Sp. protervidad = 
It. protervita, ς L. protervita(t-)s, boldness, im- 
pudence, ¢ protervus (> It. Sp. Pg. protervo = 
OF. proterve), violent, wanton, prob. ¢ prote- 
rere, trample down, overthrow, < pro, forth, + 
terere, rub, bruise: see trite.] Peevishness; 
petulance; wantonness. 

Companion to T. Becket in his exile, but no partner in 


his protervity against his Prince. 
Fuller, Worthies, Wilts, II. 442. (Davies.) 


In his [Victor Hugo’s] poems and plays there are the 
same unaccountable protervities that have already aston- 
ished us in the romances. ΄ 

R. L. Stevenson, Victor Hugo’s Romances. 

[ς F. protester = Sp. Pg. 

protestar = It. protestare, ¢ ή protestari, pro- 

ltestare, declare in public, bear witness, < pro, 

before, forth, + testari, bear witness, ς testis, a 

witness, one who attests: see test2.] 1. trans. 

1. To make a solemn declaration or affirma- 

tion of; bear witness or testimony to; assert; 

asseverate; declare: as, to protest one’s inno- 
cence. 

Verily he [D. Barnes] protested openly at St. Mary’s 


spital, the Tuesday in Easter week, that he was never of 
that mind. Coverdale, Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 341. 
To think upon her woes I do protest 
That I have wept a hundred several times, 
hak., Τ. G. of V., iv. 4. 149. 


| protest 
Their own guilty carriage protests they doe feare. 
ilcon, Church-Government, i. 5. 
“T protest, Charles,” cried my wife, “this is the way you 
always damp my girls and me when we are in spirits.” 
Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 
2. To call as a witness in affirming or denying, 
or to prove an affirmation; appealto. [Rare.] 
Fiercely opposed 
My journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
Protesting fate supreme. Milton, P. L., x. 480. 
91. To declare publicly; publish; make known. 


I will make it good how you dare, with what you dare, 
and when you dare.— Do me right, or I will protest your 
cowardice. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 149. 


Thou wouldst not willingly 
Live a protested coward, or be call’d one? ' 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Little French Lawyer, i. 1. 
41. To promise solemnly; vow. 


On Diana’s altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 
| ak., Μ. Ν. D., i. 1. 89. 
5. To declare formally to be insufficiently pro- 
vided for by deposit or payment: said of a note 
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any loss to be sustained by him by reason of the 
non-acceptanceor non-payment, as the case may 
be, of the bill or note in question, and the calling 
of a notary to witness that due steps have been 
taken to prevent such loss. (6) The document 
authenticating this act. (d) A written declara- 
tion, usually by the master of a ship, attested 
by a justice of the peace or a consul, stating the 
circumstances under which any injury has hap- 
pened to the ship or cargo, or other circum- 
stances calculated to affect the liability of the 
owners, Officers, crew, etc.—Acceptance supra 

rotest. See acceptance, 1.— Acceptor supra protest. 

ee acceptor.— Protest of Spires (Speyer), a protest of 
Lutherans against the decision of the Diet of Spires in 
1529, which had denounced the Reformation. The essen- 
tial principles involved in the protest against this de- 
cree were—(a) that the Roman Catholic Church could 
not judge the Reformed churches, because they were no 
longer in communion with her; (0) that the authority 
of the Bible is supreme, and above that of councils and 
bishops; and (c) that the Bible is not to be interpreted 
apooring to tradition, but is to be interpreted by means 
of itself. 


or bill of exchange, and also, figuratively, of Protestancy (prot’es-tan-si),n. [¢ Protestan(t) 


personal credit, statements, ete. See protest, 
N., 3. 
: Turn country bankrupt 
In mine own town, upon the market day, 
And be protested for my butter and eggs, 
To the last bodge of oats and bottle of hay. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


The bill lies for payment at Dollar’s and Co.,in Birchin- 
lane, and if not taken up this afternoon will be protested. 
Colman, The Spleen, i. (Davies.) 


“T said—I did nothing,” cried Lady Cecilia. . 
appealing look to Helen was, however, protested. ‘‘Tothe 
best of my recollection at least,” Lady Cecilia immediately 
added. Miss Edgeworth, Helen, vi. (Davies.) 


The moral market had the usual chills 
Of Virtue suffering from protested bills, 
O. W. Holmes, The Banker’s Dinner. 


=§yn. 1. Protest differs from the words compared under 
assert (aver, asseverate, etc.) in being more solemn and 
earnest, and in implying more of previous contradiction 
or expectation of contradiction (see the quotations above) ; 
like them, it is used to make the statement seem certainly 
true. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To bear testimony; affirm 
with solemnity; make a solemn declaration 
of a fact or an opinion; asseverate. 


The man did solemnly protest unto us, saying, Ye shall 
not see my face, except your brother be with you. 


Gen. xliii. 3. 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 240, 
2. To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) in copdemnation of an act or 
measure proposed or accomplished: often with 

against. 

Now therefore hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet 


protest solemnly unto them, and shew them the manner 
of the king that shall reign over them. 1 Sam. viii. 9. 


When they say the Bishops did antiently protest, it was 
only dissenting, and that in the case of the Pope. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 68. 


Warhanm, as an old lawyer, protested in a formal docu- 
ment against all legislation which might be enacted against 
ecclesiastical or papal power. 

+ Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 279. 

protest (pro’test, formerly also pro-test’), n. [< 
ME. protest (= D. G. Sw. Dan. protest), < OF. 
protest (EF. protét), m., proteste, f., = Sp. pro- 
testo, m., protesta, f., = Pg. It. protesto, τα. (ML. 
protestum, neut.), a protest (mostly in the com- 
mercial sense); from the verb.] 1. The act of 
protesting, or that which is protested; an affir- 
mation; asseveration; protestation: now re- 

_ Btricted for the most part to a solemn or formal 
declaration against some act or course of ac- 
tion, by which a person declares (and some- 
times has his declaration recorded) that he 
refuses, or only conditionally yields, his con- 
sent to some act to which he might otherwise 
be assumed to have yielded an unconditional 
assent: as, to submit under protest; a protest 
against the action of a committee. 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath, and leave “in sooth,” 


And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 
To velvet-guards, Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 260. 


He [Spenser] is a standing protest against the tyranny of 
Commonplace. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 199. 


He took away the reproach of silent consent that would 
otherwise have lain against the indignant minority, by 
uttering, in the hour and place wherein these outrages 
were done, the stern protest. Emerson, Theodore Parker. 


Two protests of peers against the proceedings of the min- 
isters were expunged from the records of the House of 
Lords. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
2. Inlaw: (a) Ina popular sense, all the steps 
taken to fix the liability of a drawer or indorser 
of commercial paper when the paper is dishon- 
ored. (0) Technically, the solemn declaration 
on the part of the holder of a bill or note against 


.. An*® 


-cy.) Protestantism. 


Protestancy is called to the bar, and though not sen- 
tenced by you to death without mercy, yet arraigned of 
so much natural malignity (if not corrected by ignorance 
or contrition) as to be in itself destructive of salvation. 

Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants, i, 1. 
protestando (ρτὸ-ίθβ-ίαπ΄ 46), . [Π.., abl. sing. 
gerund. of protestari, declare in public, bear 
witness: see protest.] In law, a protestation. 
See protestation, 3. 
protestant (prot’es-tant), a.and 2. [ς F. pro- 

testant = Sp. Pg. It. protestanie = D. G. Dan. 
Sw. protestant = Russ. protestant, < L. protes- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of protestari, declare in public, bear 
witness: see protest.} I, a. 1. Protesting; 
making a protest. [In this use also pronounced 
distinctively pro-tes’tant.] 

A private protestant tribunal [conscience], where person- 
al moral convictions preside, and which alone enables men 
to adapt themselves to new ethical situations or environ- 
ments. G. S. Hall, Amer. Jour. Psychol., III. 61. 
2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Protestants or 
their doctrines or forms of religion. 

All sound Protestant writers. Milton, Civil Power. 
Protestant Friends, Same as Free Congregations (which 
see, under congregation), 

IT. x. 1. One who protests; one who makes 
protestation. [In this use also pronounced dis- 

‘tinctively pr6-tes’ tant. ] 
Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 
Herrick, To Anthea. 


If consistency were a matter of great concern to parti- 
zans, it might also be pertinent to suggest that no great 
moral value can be attached toa protest against evil-doing 
at which the protestant has connived. 


The Century, XXX. 328. protestator (prot’es-ta-tor), ή. 


2. [cap.] A member or an adherent of one of 
those Christian bodies which are descended 
from the Reformation of the sixteenth century: 
in general language, opposed to Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek. The name, first applied to the Luther- 
ans who protested at the Diet of Spires in 1529, came to 
be applied to Lutherans generally, and afterward was ex- 
tended to Calvinists and other opponents of the papacy in 
countries where the papacy had formerly been in power. 
(See protest of Spires, under protest.) The Protestants 
gained a strong foothold in some countries, as France, 
in which they are now numerically weak. They are in 
the majority in Great Britain and many of its possessions, 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and the United States. 


What Gerson and Panormitanus write, which were an- 
cient fathers, and not new Protestants. 

Bp. Pilkington, Works (ed. Parker Soc., 1562), p. 532. 
One of these tracts [printed about 1570] has the follow- 
ing title: Ane prettie Mirrour, or Conference betuix the 

Faithfull Protestant and the Dissemblit false Hypocreit. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), Pref., p. ix. 
Queen Elizabeth, finding how fickle the French Protes- 
tants had carried themselves towards her, intended to 
make a Peace. Baker, Chronicles, p. 333. 

Papist or Protestant, or both between, 
Like good Erasmus, in an honest mean. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 65. 


Protestanticalt (prot-es-tan’ti-kal), a. [< Prot- 
estant + -ic-al.] Protestant. [Rare.] 
The protestantical Church of England. 
Bacon, Obs. on a Libel. 
Protestantism (prot’es-tan-tizm), n. [= F. 
protestantisme = Sp. Pg. protestantismo; as 
Protestant + -ism.] The state of being a Prot- 
estant; the religious principles of Protestants; 
the religious and other tendencies fostered by 


protested (pr6-tes’ted), p. a. 


protester (pr6-tes’tér), 2. 


protestingly (pro-tes’ting-li), adv. 


| | 


Proteus 


The Protestantism of a great number of the Anglican 
clergy is supposed to be but languid. 

M. Arnold, A Persian Passion Play. 

Protestantize (prot’es-tan-tiz), v. t.; pret. and 

pp. Protestantized, ppr. Protestantizing. [< Prot- 

estant + -ize.] To render Protestant; con- 

vert to Protestantism. 
To Protestantize Ireland. Disraeli. 


Protestantlyt (prot’es-tant-li), adv. [< Protes- 
tant + -ly2.) In conformity to Protestantism 
or the Protestants. 

To protestants . . . nothing can with more conscience, 
more equitie, nothing more protestantly can be permitted 
then a free and lawful debate at all times . . . of what 
opinion soever, disputable by scripture. 

Milton, Civil Power. 
protestation (prot-es-ta’shon),. [ς ME. pro- 
testacioun, < OF. protestation, F. protestation 
= Sp. protestacién = Pg. protestacéo = It. pro- 
testazione, protestagione, < LL. protestatio(n-), a 
declaration, < L. protestari, pp. protestatus, de- 
clare in public, bear witness: see protest.] 1. 
A solemn or formal declaration of a fact, opin- 
ion, or resolution; an asseveration: as, protes- 
tations of friendship or of amendment. 
But first I make a protestacioun 


That I am dronke, I knowe it by my soun. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Miller’s Tale, 1. 29. 


Whereas ye write the day and year of D. Barnes’ death, 
it increaseth your own confusion, and shall be a clear tes- 
timony against yourself for resisting those good words of 
his protestation, if ye forsake not your heresy in time. 

Coverdale, Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 328. 


You are welcome too, sir; 
"Tis spoken from the heart, and therefore needs not 
Much protestation. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Custom of the Country, iii. 5. 


Hear but some vows I make to you; 
Hear but the protestations of a true love. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, i. 3. 
2. A solemn or formal declaration of dissent; 
a protest. 

Which protestation, made by the first public reformers 
of our religion against the imperial edicts of Charles the 
fifth imposing church-traditions without Scripture, gave 
first beginning to the name of Protestant. 

Milton, Civil Power. 


T hear at once 
Hubbub of protestation ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 215. 
3. In law, a declaration in pleading, by which 
the party interposed an oblique allegation or 
denial of some fact, by protesting that it did 
or did not exist, and at the same time avoid- 
ing a direct affirmation or denial, the object 
being to admit it for the purpose of the present 
action only, and reserve the right to deny it in 
a future action—‘‘an exclusion of a conclu- 
sion.” Coke. In Scots law, a proceeding taken bya 
defender, where the pursuer neglects to proceed, to com- 


pel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fall, 
=Syn.1. Affirmation, averment. See protest, v. 7. 


[= Pg. protes- 
tador = It. protestatore, < NL. protestator, < L. 
protestari, pp. protestatus, declare in public, 
bear witness: see protest.] One who protests; 
a protestor. 

Having made a 
protest. [Rare.] 

In this age, Britons, God hath reformed his church after 
many hundred years of popish corruption; . . . in this 
age he hath renewed our protestation against all those yet 
remaining dregs of superstition. Let us all go, every true 
protested Briton, throughout the three kingdoms, and 
render thanks to God. Milton, Animadversions. 
[< protest + -erl.} 
1. One who protests; one who utters a solemn 
or formal declaration. 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 


To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 74. 


A Protestant, a protester, belonging nearly always to 
an extreme minority, is inevitably disliked — sometimes 
feared, but always disliked. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, ii. 


2. One who protests a bill of exchange, ete.— 
3. [cap.] Specifically, in Scottish hist., a mem- 
ber of a party which protested against the union 
of the Royalists with the Presbyterians in 1650. 
Also spelled Protestor. 

After having been long comrades, they had parted in 
some unkindness, at the time when the Kingdom of Scot- 
land was divided into Resolutioners and Protesters: the 
former of whom adhered to Charles II. after his father’s 
death upon the scaffold, while the Protesters inclined 
rather to a union with the triumphant republicans. 

Scott, Old Mortality, v. 
[< protest- 
ing, ppr. of protest, v., + -ly2.] In a protesting 
manner; by way of protesting. 


the Protestant movement. See protest of Spires, Protestor (pro-tes’tor),”. Same as Protester, 3. 


under protest. 


Proteus (pro’ tis or -té-us), n. 


[L., < Gr. Πρω- 


The liberal genius of Protestantism had perfected its τεύς, the name of a sea-god: see def.] 1. In 


work. TZ. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 461. (Latham.) 


classical myth., a sea-god, the son of Oceanus 








Proteus 


and Tethys, who had the power of assuming 
different shapes.—2. [NL.] A genus of tailed 
amphibians, typical of the family Proteide, 





























Proteus anguinus. 


established by Laurenti in 1768.—3}. [NL.] 
In Protozoa, a genus of animalcules, based as 
such by O. F. Miiller in 1786 upon the proteus 
or protean animalcule of earlier writers, as 


Rosel, 1755. The genus is the same as Ameba, a com- 
mon species of which is named Ameba proteus. This 
generic name is untenable, because antedated in the bi- 
nomial system by the amphibian genus Proteus of Lau- 
renti, for, although the name proteus was first applied to 
these animalcules, it was given at a time when genera, in 
the modern sense of the term, had not been established 
in zoology. See cut under Ameba. 


41. [1.ο.] An animaleule of the genus Proteus 
(or Ameba); an amceba. κ 
proteus-animalculet (pro’tiis-an-i-mal’kiul), n. 
Same as proteus, 4. να 
protevangelium (pro-té-van-jel’i-um), ». [< Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + εὐαγγέλιον, gospel: see evangel.] 
The earliest announcement of the gospel: re- 
ferring to Gen. iii. 15. Also called protogospel. 
The Messianic promises and hopes which run like a gold- 
en thread from the protevangelium in paradise lost to the 
voice of John the Baptist. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 17. 
protext (pro’tekst), ». [ς L. pro, before, κ 
textus, text. Cf. context.) That part of a dis- 
course or writing which precedes some other 
part referred to or quoted. 
See Baring-Gould’s “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
Ῥ. 600 (ed. London, 1881), and the protezt. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 279. 
prothalamium, prothalamion (pr6-tha-la’mi- 
um, -on), m. [< Gr. πρό, before, + θάλαμος, a 
bride-chamber: see thalamus. Cf. epithalami- 
um.| Apiece written to celebrate a marriage; 
an epithalamium. 


Prothalamion, or a Spousall Verse, made by Edmund 
Spenser. Spenser, Prothalamion (Title). 


When prothalamions prais'd that happy day 
Wherein great Dudley match’d with noble Gray. 
‘ Drayton, Lady Jane Gray to Lord Dudley. 
prothalli, η. Plural of prothallus. 
prothallia, η. Plural of prothallium. 
prothallic (pr6-thal’/ik), a. [< prothalli-wm + 
-ic.) In bot., of or relating to the prothallium. 
prothalline (pr6-thal’in), a. [< prothall-ium + 
-inel.| In bot., similar to, characteristic of, or 
belonging to a prothallium. 


Their [spermatia’s] fecundating influence is . . . exer- 
cised on the prothalline elements of the growing thallus. 


Encye. Brit., XIV. 555. . 


prothallium (pro-thal’i-um), 7.; pl. prothallia 
(-i). [NL., <L. pro, before, + NL. thallus.] In 
bot., a thalloid odphyte or its homologue; a 
thalloid structure usually heart-shaped, rarely 
vibbon-like, produced by germination of 





αχ. Prothallium and young plantlet of Prerts Cretica : Rh, the rhiz- 
cids; R, the roots. 2. Adiantum cuneatum. 3. Vertical section 
of the same, but the plantlet very young αρα, : RA, the rhiz- 
oids; a,archegonia. 4. The antheridium of the same: 5, the escap- 
ing antherozoids (highly magnified). 
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the spore in the higher cryptogams, and which 
bears the sexual organs (antheridia and archego- 
nia). Itis rarely more than a quarter of an inch in length, 
is composed of cellular tissue, and bears the antheridia 
and archegonia on its under surface. After fertiliza- 
tion the odsphere remains for a time within the archego- 
nium, and proceeds to grow by the ordinary processes of 
cell-multiplication, until finally it breaks through the 
walls of the archegonium differentiated into its first root 
and leaf. The young plant continues to draw its nourish- 
ment for atime from the prothallium, but it soon develops 
roots which extend into the soil and render it independent 
of the prothallium, which, having accomplished its pur- 
pose, withers away. See fernl, Musci, Ophioglossacee. 
Also prothallus, protothallus. 

prothalloid (pr6-thal’oid), a. [< prothall-ium 

-oid.| In bot., resembling a prothallium.— 

Prothalloid branch. Same as proembryonic branch 
(which see, under proembryonic). 

prothallus (pro-thal’us), n.; pl. prothalli (-1). 
[NL., < Τι. pro, before, + NL. thallus.] Same 
as prothallium. 

prothelminth (pr6-thel’minth), n. [< Gr. πρῶ- 
τος, first, + ἔλμινς (ἑλμινθ-), a Worm: see hel- 
minth.| A ciliate or llagellate protozoan; any 
member of the Prothelmntha, regarded as rep- 
resenting an ancestral type of worms. 

Prothelmintha (pro-thel-min’thi), n. pl. [NL.: 
see prothelminth.| An order of protozoan ani- 
malcules named by K. Μ. Diesing (1865) as fore- 
shadowing or pretypifying the lowest worms of 
the metazoic series, as the turbellarians. The 
term regarded more especially the holotrichous ciliate 
infusorians, but included all the ciliate and flagellate 
forms, excepting Vorticellid# and Stentoridg, and is thus 


nearly synonymous with Jnfusoria. See cut under Para- 
mecium. 


prothelminthic (pr6-thel-min’thik), a. [< pro- 
thelminth + -ic.] Having the character of an 
archetypal worm; of or pertaining to the Pro- 
thelmintha. 

prothelmis (pr6-thel’mis),». [NL., < Gr. πρῶ- 
τος, first, + ἕλμι, a worm.] A hypothetical 
primitive worm, the entire body of which is 
Supposed to have permanently consisted of 
four layers corresponding to those of the four- 
layered germ of most animals. Haeckel. 

prothesis (proth’e-sis), n. [< LL. prothesis, < 
Gr. πρόθεσις, a putting before, proposition, pur- 
pose, preposition, ¢ προτιθέναι, put before, «πρό, 
before, + τιθέναι, put, place: see thesis. Cf. 
prosthesis.| 1. Inthe Gr. Ch.: (a) The prepa- 
ration and preliminary oblation of the eucha- 
ristic elements before the liturgy: more fully 
called the office of prothesis. This office is said re- 
sponsively by priest and deacon. The priest signs an ob- 
late with the holy lance, thrusts the lance into the right, 
left, upper, and lower sides of the holy lamb, lifts this 
off, cuts it crosswise, and stabs it. He then blesses the 
chalice which the deacon has prepared (mixed). Appro- 
priate prayers and verses of Scripture accompany these 
rites, He then takes from the remainder of this and other 
oblates pyramidal pieces called portions of the Virgin 
Mary, apostles, martyrs, etc., the living and the dead, 
commemorating these classes, and arranging the portions 
in a prescribed manner on the disk (paten). Incense is 
then offered, the asterisk and veils placed over the ele- 
ments, and the prayer of prothesis said. The elements 
are left in the chapel of prothesis till taken to the altar at 


the Great Entrance. (0) The table on which this 
preparation is made (the table or altar of proth- 
many It answers to the Western ecredence- 
table. (ο) The apartment or the part of the 
bema or sanctuary in which this table is situ- 
ated and the office used (the chapel of proth- 
esis). See bema and the cut there given.—2. 
In gram., addition of one or more sounds or 
letters at the beginning of a word. Some Latin 
writers use this form for the Greek πρόσθεσις (see pros- 
thesis) apparently through misapprehension, and some 
modern writers prefer it as more specific. 

3. In surg., prosthesis. [Erroneous.] 
prothetic (pro-thet’ik), a. [ς prothesis (-thet-) 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or exhibiting prothesis. 
prothetically (pré-thet’i-kal-i), adv. By proth- 
esis. 

Letters added prothetically. 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI. App. p. xxxiii. 


prothonotarial (pr6-thon-6-ta’ri-al), a. [< pro- 
thonotary + -al.] Pertaining or belonging to 
a prothonotary. 
prothonotariat (prd-thon-6-ta’ri-at), n. [Also 
rop. protonotariat, < OF. *prothonotariat, « 
L. protonotarius, prothonotary: see prothon- 
otary.] The college constituted by the twelve 
apostolical prothonotaries in Rome. 
prothonotary, protonotary (pro-thon’6-ta-ri, 
pro-ton’0-ta-ri), ».; pl. prothonotaries, protono- 
taries (-riz). [Prop. protonotary, formerly pro- 
tonotarie; < OF. prothonotaire, F. protonotaire 
= Sp. Pg. It. protonotario,< ML. protonotarius, 
a chief notary or scribe, « Gr. πρῶτος, first, + L. 
notarius, notary: see notary.] A chief notary 
or clerk. 


prothoracic (pr6-th6-ras’ik), a. 


prothorax (pr6-thd’raks), n. 


prothyalosomal (pr6-thi’a-l6-s6’mal), a. 


prothysteron (pr6-this’te-ron), n. 


protist (pro’tist), a. and n. 


Protista (pr6-tis’tii), n. pl. 


Protista 


Can I not sin but thou wilt be 
My private protonotarie ? 
Herrick, To his Conscience. 


Specifically —(a) Originally, the chief of the notaries; now, 
in the Rom. Cath, Ch., one of a college of twelve (formerly 
seven) ecclesiastics charged with the registry of acts, 
proceedings relating to canonization, etc. (0) In the Gr. 
Ch., the chief secretary of the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, who superintends the secular work of the provinces. 
(c) In law, a chief clerk of court; formerly, a chief clerk 
in the Court of Common Pleas and in the King’s Bench.— 
Prothonotary warbler, Protonotaria citrea, a small mi- 
gratory insectivorous bird of North America belonging to 
the family Sylvicolide or Mniotiltide. It is a beautiful 
warbler, of a rich yellow color, passing by degrees through 
olivaceous to bluish tints on the rump, wings, and tail, 
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Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria cttrea). 

the last blotched with white; the bill is comparatively 
large, half an inch long, and black; the length is 5 
inches, the extent 9}. It inhabits swamps, thickets, an 

tangle, nests on or near the ground in holes or other shel- 


tered cavities in trees, stumps, or logs, and lays four or 
five creamy-white profusely speckled eggs. 


prothonotaryship (pro-thon’6-ta-ri-ship), n. [< 


prothonotary + -ship.|] The office of a prothon- 
otary. 


[ς prothorasz 
(-thorac-) + -ic.] In entom., of or pertaining to 
the prothorax.—Prothoracic case, that part of the 
integument of a pupa which covers the prothorax.— Pro- 
thoracic epipleura. See epipleura, 3.—Prothoracic 
legs, the first or anterior pair of legs, sometimes aborted, 
as In certain butterflies.— Prothoracic shoulder-lobes, 
lobes of the prothorax which cover the anterior corners 
of the mesothorax, asin certain Diptera: when they show 
no apparent separation from the mesothorax they are call- 
ed shoulder-callosities. 


prothoracotheca (pr6-th6’ra-k6-thé’k4), n.; pl. 


rothoracothece (-86). [NL.,< Gr. πρό, before, + 

ώραξ (θωρακ-), breast, + θήκη, a case, box.} In 
entom., the prothoracic ease, or that part of the 
integument of a pupa covering the prothorax. 
[NL., < Gr. πρό, 
before, + Gopag, breast: see thorax.] In In- 
secta, the first one of the three thoracic somites, 
which succeeds the head, is succeeded by the 
mesothorax, and bears the first pair of legs. 
In descriptions of Coleoptera and Hemiptera the term is 
often restricted to the broad shield, or pronotum, forming 
the part of the thorax seen from above. In the Hyme- 
noptera, Diptera,and Lepidoptera the prothorax is generally 
so small as to be hardly distinguishable. See cuts under 
Coleoptera, Insecta, mesothorax, and metathorax.—Cruci- 


ate, emarginate, lobed, etc., prothorax. See the ad- 
jectives., 


prothyalosoma (pr6-thi’a-16-s6’mi), n.; pl. 


prothyalosomata (-ma-tii). [NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + ὕαλος, glass, + σῶμα, body.] Van Ben- 
eden’s name (1883) of an investing portion or 
spherical envelop of the nucleolus of the nu- 
cleus of an ovum. [« 
prothyalosoma + -al.] Of or pertaining to the. 
prothyalosoma. 

[< Gr. πρω- 

θύστερον, < πρῶτος, first, + ὕστερος, last. Cf. hys- 

teron-proteron.] In rhet., same as hysteron-pro- 

teron, 1. 


protichnite (pro-tik’nit), n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 


ἴχνος, a track, trace, footstep, + -ite2.] A 
name which is given to fossil tracks or traces 
occurring in the Potsdam sandstone, sup- 
posed to have been made by trilobites or 


mollusks. 

[ς Protista.] I, a. 
Pertaining to the Protista, or having their char- 
acters. 

ΤΙ. ». Any member of the Protista, 
[< Gr. πρώτιστα, 
neut. pl. of πρώτιστος, the very first, superl. 
of πρῶτος, first, «πρό, before, first. Cf. former 
and firstl.] One of the kingdoms of animated 
nature, which Haeckel proposed (1868) to in- 
clude the Protozoa and the Protophyta, or the 
lowest animals and plants as collectively dis- 
tinguished from other organisms. The propo- 


sition to recognize this alleged “third kingdom” had been 
several times made before, and the unicellular plants and 
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animals had been grouped together under various names, 
as Protoctista of Hogg (1830), and Primalia of Wilson and 
Cassin (1863). ; 

protistan (pro-tis tan), α. απᾶ ». [ς Protista 
+ -απ.] .ᾱ. Of or pertaining to the Pro- 
tista. 

IT. ». A member of the Protista; any uni- 
cellular organism not definitely regarded as a 
plant or an animal. 

protistic (pré-tis’tik), a. [« Protista + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Protista. 

Protium (pr6’shi-um),n. [NL. (Nikolaus Bur- 
man, 1768); perhaps from a native name in 
Java.] A genus of dicotyledonous choripeta- 
lous trees of the family Balsameacegz. It is char- 
acterized by a free cup-shaped four- to six-cleft calyx, a 
cup-like disk bearing the four to six long narrow petals, 
and the eight to twelve unequal erect stamens on its 
margin, and a globose drupe, the fleshy outside splitting 
into four valves and the stone consisting of from one to 
four bony one-seeded nutlets, at first united together but 
finally free. There are about 47 species, natives of the 
tropics of both hemispheres. They are small trees, exud- 
ing a balsamic resin, and bearing pinnate leaves toward 
the end of the branchlets, composed of three or more 
large stalked leaflets. Thesmall slender-pedicelled flowers 
form branching panicles borne on long stalks. P. Guia- 
nense is the hyawa or incense-tree of British Guiana, and 
P. altissimum is there known as white cedar. Some of 
the species have formerly been referred to the proposed 
genus Jcica epee 1775). They produce many valuable 
gum-resins, for which see elemi, acouchi-resin, carauna, 
conima, and hyawa gum (under gum2). 

proto-. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, superl.,< πρό, before 
first, in advance of.] An element in compound 
words of Greek origin, meaning ‘first,’ and de- 
noting precedence in time, rank, or degree. Be- 
sides its frequent use in scientific names, it is common in 
compounds having a historical reference, as proto- Arabic, 
proto-Medic, etc. Compare proto-compound, 

proto-abbatyt (pro-t0-ab’a-ti),n. {ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + ML. abbatia, abbacy: see abbacy.] A 
first or principal abbacy. 

Dunstan . . . was the first abbot of England, not in 
time, but in honour, Glastonbury being the proto-abbaty 
then and many years after. 

Fuller, Worthies, Somersetshire, III. 92. 

proto-apostate (pro’to-a-pos’tat), n. [« Gr. 

πρῶτος, first, -+- ἀποστάτης, apostate: see apos- 
tate.] A first or original apostate. 

Sir James Montgomery, the false and fickle proto-apos- 
tate of whiggism. Hallam, Const. Hist., III. 127, note. 

protoblastic (pro-td-blas’tik), a. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + βλαστός, germ.] Same as holoblastic. 

The eggs of mammals are, as embryologists would say, 
regularly protoblastic. Amer. Nat., XVIII. 1276. 

protocanonical (pro’t6-ka-non’i-kal), a. [< 
ML. protocanonicus, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + κανονι- 
κός, canonical: see canonic.] Of the first or 
original canon. See deuterocanonical. 

From the perpetual and universal tradition and prac- 
tice of the whole church from the apostles’ time to ours, 
we may have a human persuasion, and that certain and 
infallible, of the divine and canonical authority of those 
books which were still undoubted, or which some call the 
protocanonical. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, ii., Pref. 

Protocaulide (pro-t6-ka’li-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Protocaulon + -idz.] <A family of spicateous 
pennatuloid polyps, typified by the genus Pro- 
tocaulon. They are of small size, without cells or ra- 


chial pinnules, and with sessile polypites on both sides of 
the rachis in a single series or in indistinct rows, 


Protocaulon (pr6-td-ki’lon),m [NL.,< Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + καυλός, the stalk of a plant.] 
The typical genus of Protocaulide. 

protocercal (pré-to-sér’kal), a. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + κέρκος, tail: see cercal.] Having a prim- 
itive tail-fin: noting the embryonie stage of the 
vertical fins and tail of a fish, when these con- 
sist of a continuous skinfold along both upper 
and under sides of the body and around its tail- 
end. Jeffries Wyman. 

protocere (pro’to-sér), m. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
κέρας, horn. } e rudiment of the antler of a 
deer, or that process of the antler which is best 
developed in the second year. 

protocerebral (pro-t6-ser’é-bral), a. [< pro- 
tocerebrum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the pro- 
tocerebrum. 

protocerebrum (pr6-t6-ser’é-brum), π. [NL., 
ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + L. cerebrum, the brain: 
see cerebrum.| The primitive anterior cerebral 
vesicle or rudiment of the cerebrum proper. 
N. Y. Med. Jour., March 28, 1885, p. 354. 
protochliorid, protochloride (pr6-t6-kld’rid), 
nm. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. chlorid, chloride. ] 
A chlorid whose molecule contains a single 
ehlorin atom, or one in which the ratio of 
chlorin atoms to basic atoms is the smallest. 
—Protochlorid of mercury. Same as calomel. 
Protococcaces (pro’t6-ko-ka’s6-6),n. pl. [NL., 
ς Protococcus + -acex.| Afamily of unicellular 
alge of the class Chlorophyceg. It includes a num- 


360 
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ber of organisms of very simple structure, some of which 
occur within the stem or leaf of higher plants. Some 
authors divide the family into two, namely, Chlorococca- 
cee and Endospheracez. 


protococcoid (pro-td-kok’oid), a. [«< Protocoe- 


cus + -oid.] In bot., resembling Protococcus. 


Protococcoideze (pro’td-ko-koi’dé-é), n. pl. 


NL., < Protococcus + -oidex.] A former 
group of minute plants belonging to the grass- 


green alges or Chlorophycez. It included those 
simplest forms of vegetable life in which the endochrome 
consists of pure chlorophy] of its natural green color, some- 
times replaced, to a greater or less extent, by a red pig- 
ment, but never possessing in the cell-sap a soluble blue 
coloring matter. They were of microscopic size, and oc- 
curred in both the resting and the motile condition. They 
multiplied very rapidly by bipartition and also by means 
of swarm-spores. The group was a purely provisional one, 
and included many forms that were nothing more than 
stages in the development of alge of greater complexity 
and belonging to widely separated families. The Proto- 
coccotdee are now scattered through a large number of 
genera of the Chlorophycee. 


Protococcus(pro-td-kok’us),n. [NL.(Agardh), 


€ Gr. πρῶτος, first, + κόκκος, a berry: see coc- 
cus.| A former genus of alge no longer rec- 
ognized by most systematic botanists, It 
contained a number of different forms of 
grass-green, unicellular plants, some of which 
changed to red and gave rise to the so-called 
“red snow” (Spherella nivalis) which some- 
times covers large tracts of snow in arctic or 
alpine regions. The unicellular, non-motile 
alga (Pleurococcus viridis) which is so abun- 
dant on trunks of trees, walls, timbers of 
shaded buildings, old fences, ete., has fre- 
quently boen miscalled Protococcus; the dis- 
tinction between the two being that Pleuro- 
coccus never at any time in its life-history has 
a motile stage, multiplication being always 
by fission, while the forms which were at one 
time properly classed under Protococcus (Sphe- 
rella, etc.) are always actively motile in their 
vegetative condition. 


Protocelomata (pr6’td-sé-10’ma-ti), n. pl. 


[NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + κοίλωµα(τ-), a hollow, 
cavity: see cvloma.] Animals which have a 
primitive archenteron with simple ccelomic sacs 
or branching diverticula, as most sponges: more 
fully called Metazoa protocelomata. A. Hyatt, 
Proe. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 113. 


protoccelomate (pro’td-sé-16’mat), ». One of 


the Protocelomata. 


protocelomatic (pré-t6-sé-l6-mat’ik), a. [< 


Protocelomata + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
Protocevwmara. 


protocol (pro’to-kol),n. [< OF. protocole, pro- 


thocole, protecole, F. protocole = Pr. prothcolle = 
Sp. protocolo = Pg. It. protocollo = D. protokol 
= G. protocoll, protokoli = Sw. protokoll = Dan. 
protokol, < ML. protocollum, corruptly protho- 
collum, a draft of a document, a minute, a pub- 
lic register, a paper confirmed by a seal, < Ματ. 
πρωτόκολλον, a protocol, orig. a leaf or sheet 
glued in front of a manuscript, on which to 
enter particulars as to the administration under 
which the manuscript was written, the writer’s 
name, ete., « Gr. πρώτος, first, + κολλᾶν, glue, < 
κόλλα, glue: see collodion, ete.] 11. The ori- 
ginal of any writing. 

An original is styled the protocol, or scriptural matrix; 
and if the protocol, which is the root and foundation of the 
instrument, does not appear, the instrument is not valid. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. In diplomacy, the minutes or rough draft of 
an instrument ora transaction; hence, the ori- 
ginal copy of any despatch, treaty, or other doc- 
ument; a document serving as a preliminary to 
or opening of any diplomatic transaction; also, 
a diplomatic document or minute of proceed- 
ings signed by friendly powers in order to 
secure certain diplomatic ends by peaceful 
means. 

The next day the Doctor [Dale], by agreement, brought a 
most able protocol of demands in the name of all the com- 


missioners of her Majesty [Elizabeth]. 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 406. 


8. A record or registry; in law, a notary’s rec- 
ord of copies of his acts. 


The protocol here is admirable, taken on the spot by Mr. 
B—— and printed in full, and Mr. G—— is very positive 
in stating that there were a large number of complete suc- 
cesses [in experiments]. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 136. 


4, In the parts of the United States acquired 
from Mexico, the original record of the trans- 


fer of land. Under Spanish laws the parties to a deed, 
or other instrument affecting land, appeared before a re- 
gidor, a sort of notary or alderman, accompanied by their 
neighbors as ‘‘instrumental witnesses,” and stated the 
terms of their agreement. That officer made a minute of 
the terms and entered the formal agreement in a book. 
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This entry was called the protocol or matria, and remained 
with the officer, the parties receiving from him a similar 
document called a testimonio. 


protocol (pro’t6-kol), v.; pret. and pp. proto- 
colled, ppr. protocolling. [< protocol, π.] I. 
intrans. Το form protocols or first drafts; issue 
protocols. 

Serene Highnesses who sit there protocolling, and mani- 


festoing, and consoling mankind. 
Carlyle, French Rey., II. vi. 8. (Davies.) 


Nevertheless, both in Holland and England, there had 
been other work than protocolling. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, 11. 446. 

II. trans. To make a protocol of. 

protocol-book (pr6’td-kol-buk), m. A book for 
the purpose of entering records; a register. 

A second person sitting at the other side of the table 
reads off and records in the protocol-book the distance of 
each excursion. Mind, ΙΧ. 108. 

protocolist (pro’t6-kol-ist), π. [= G. protocol- 
list = Sw. Dan. protokollist = Russ. protokolis- 
tu; as protocol + -ist.] A register or clerk. 

The protocolists, or secretaries. 

Harper’s Monthly, LX1IV. 275. 

protocolize (pro’to-kol-iz), v.%.; pret. and pp. 

protocolized, ppr. protocolizing. [< protocol + 
-ize.] To write or draw up protocols. 


Kept protocolizing with soft promises and delusive de- 
lays. Mahony, Father Prout, p. 35, note. (Encyc. Dict.) 


proto-compound (pro’t6-kom’pound), η. In 
chem., originally, the first of a series of binary 
compounds arranged according to the number 


of atoms of the electronegative element. At 
present the term is most commonly used, in contradistinc- 
tion to per-compounds, to designate those compounds of 
an element which contain relatively less of the electro- 
negative radical. Thus, two chlorids of iron are known, 
FeClo and FeoClg; the former is called protochlorid, the 
latter perchlorid. [The name is less usual now than it was 

x 50me years ago.) 

protoconch (pro’td-kongk), n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, κόγχη, a mussel, shell: see conch.] The 
embryonal or primitive shell of an ammonoid 
cephalopod. Owen. Also called embryo-sac, 
ovicell, and ovisac. 

The position was taken that the scar of the Nautiloides 
showed that a protoconch had existed in the embryo of 
Nautilus, but had disappeared during the growth of the 
shell, the scar being uncovered by its removal. 

A. Hyatt, Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1884, p. 325. 


protoconchal (pro’td-kong-kal), a. [< proto- 
conch + -al.] Pertaining to the protoconch. 

Protodermiaces (pr6-t6-dér-mi-a’s6-é), n. pl. 
[NL. (Rostafinski), ς Protodermium + -acezx.] 
A family of Myxomycetes of the order Proto- 
dermiex, containing the monotypic genus Pro- 
todermium. The spores are violet and the capil- 
litium is wanting. 

Protodermies (pr6’t6-dér-mi’6-6), κ. pl. [NL., 
< Protodermium + -ex.] An order of Myxomy- 
cetes, embracing the single family Protodermia- 
cez. The peridium is simple, of regular shape, 
and destitute of capitulum; the spores are 
violet. 

Protodermium (pro-to-dér’mi-um), . [NL. 
(Rostafinski, 1875), < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + δέρµα, 
skin.t. A monotypie genus of myxomycetous 
fungi, typical of the family Protodermiacee and 
order Protodermiee. P. pusillum, the only spe- 
cies, is found on decaying wood. 

protodipnoan (pr6-to-dip’n6-an), η. [ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. dipnoan.}) A primitive dip- 
noan; 8 supposititious representative of the 
stock from which the dipnoans sprang. 

Protodonata (pr6-t0-do-na’ta), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Odonata, α. v.] A 
group of fossil pseudoneuropterous insects of 
the coal period, containing forms resembling 
the Odonata or dragon-flies of the present 
day. 

Proto-Doric (pr6-t6-dor’ik), a.andn. [< Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + Δωρικός, Doric.] J, a. Inareh., 
primitively Doric; noting any style, member, 
οίο., as a column or ¢apital, which exhibits the 
rudiments of the later-developed Grecian Dorie, 
or is considered as having contributed to the 
evolution of the Grecian Dorie. 

ΤΙ. η. In arch., primitive or rudimentary 
Doric. See cut under hypogeum. 

protogaster (pro-td-gas’tér),. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first,  γαστήρ, stomach.] In embryol., the cen- 
tral cavity of agastrula; the primitive intesti- 
nal cavity of a two-layered germ; the hollow 
of the archenteron of a germ-cup, inelosed by 
the hypoblastie blastodermie membrane or en- 
doderm, and communicating with the exterior 
by the protostoma or archeostoma, which 18 the 
pe of invagination of the antecedent blas- 
tula. 
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protogastric (pr6-td-gas’trik), a. [< protogas- 
ter + -ἶοι] 1. Of or pertaining to the proto- 
gaster.—2. In brachyurous Crustacea, noting 
an anterolateral subdivision of the gastric lobe 
of the carapace. See cut under Brachyura. 

protogenal (pro6-toj’e-nal), a. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + -γενής, produced (see-gen), + -al.] First- 
born; primitive or original, as organized mat- 
ter. 

Sarcode or the protogenal jelly-speck. 

Owen, Comp. Anat. (1868), ITI. 817. 

Protogenes (pr6-toj’e-néz), n. [NL., ς Gr. πρῶ- 

τος, first, + -γενής, produced: see -gen.] A ge- 

nus of amcbiform myxopodous protozoans, 

referred by Haeckel to the Lobosa, by Lankes- 

ter to the Proteomyxa, having filamentous, rami- 
fied, and anastomosing pseudopodia. 

In the Protogenes of Professor Haeckel, there has been 
reached a type distinguishable from a fragment of albu- 
men only by iis finely-granular character. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 55. 

protogenesis (pro-td-jen’e-sis),n. [< Gr.mpéroc, 

first, + γένεσις, generation.] The origination of 

living from not-living matter; abiogenesis. It 

is a logical inference that protogenesis has occurred at 
some time, but we have no knowledge of the fact. 


protogenetic (pro’to-jé-net’ik), a. [As proto- 
genic, with term. as in genetic.) Same as pro- 
togenic. 

protogenic (pro-td-jen’ik), a. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + -γενής, produced (see -gen), + -ic.] 1. 
In geol., noting crystalline or fire-formed rocks, 
in contradistinetion to deuterogenic, which notes 
those formed from them by secondary action. 
—2. In bot., noting those intercellular spaces 
of plants which are formed when the tissues be- 
gin to differentiate. Compare hysterogenic, lysi- 
genous, schizogenic. 

protogine (pro’td-jén), ». [Irreg. « Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + γίνεσθαι, γίγνεσθαι, become, be.] A va- 
riety of granite occurring in the Alps. This was 
formerly considered a peculiar rock, the light-colored mica 
which it contains having been mistaken for talc. Some 
varieties of the Alpine granite do contain tale or chlorite, 
but these minerals do not appear to be essential to its con- 
stitution. Formerly written sometimes by French geolo- 
gists ls ia Also called Alpine granite and protogine 
granite. 


pron ον τὰ (ρτὂ-ἰό-ροβ΄ρο1), n. [ζ Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. gospel.| Same as protevangelium. 
x Schaff. 


protograph (pro’to-graf), πα. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ γράφει», write.] A preliminary draft or pro- 
posed statement. 
protogynous (pro-toj’i-nus), a. [< protogyn-y 
+ -ous.) 1. Of or pertaining to protogyny ; 
characterized or affected by protogyny.—2. 
In bot., same as proterogynous. 
In protogynous flowers the stigma is receptive before 


the anthers in the same flower are mature. 
Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 819. 


protogyny (pro-toj’i-ni),n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ γυνή, female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot., 
same as proterogyny. See the quotation under 
protandry. 

Protohippus (pro-to-hip’us), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + ἵππος, horse.] A genus of fos- 
sil horses of the family Ποιες, founded by 
Leidy in 1858 upon remains from the early 
Pliocene of North America. 

proto-historic (pro”to-his-tor’ik), a. [ Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + ἱστορικός, historic.] Belonging 
or relating to the dawn or very beginnings of 
recorded history. 

The discourse of Signor Vilanova is on pre-historic or 
protc-historic Spain. The Academy, No. 897, p. 28. 

Protohydra (pr6-t6-hi’drii), απ. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + NL. Hydra: see Hydra, 4.] A 
genus of eleutheroblastic hydroids resembling 
Hydra, but of still simpler form, as they lack 
tentacles. 

Proto-Ionic (pr6’t0-i-on’ik), a. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + ’Iwvxdc, Ionic.] In arch., primitively 





Proto-Ionic Capital, discovered in the Troad by the Archzological 


Institute of America. 
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+ L. mala, mandible.}] The mandible of a 
myriapod, the morphological equivalent of that 
of a hexapodous insect, but not structurally 
homologous therewith, rather resembling the 
lacinia of the maxilla of the hexapods. See 
the quotation, and cut under epilabrum. 

The protomala consists of two portions, the cardo and 
stipes, while the hexapodous mandible is invariably com- 
posed of but one piece, to which the muscles are directly 
attached, and which corresponds to the stipes of the 
myriapodous protomala. 

4. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., June, 1:88, p. 198. 


protomalal (pré-td-ma’lal), 4. [< protomala + 
-al.| Of or pertaining to the protomala of a 
myriapod. Packard. 

protomalar (pro-to-ma’lir), a. [< protomala 
+ -αγδ.] In Myriapoda, same as protomalal. 

protomartyr (pro-to-mar’tér), n. [Formerly 
also prothomartyr ; = F. protomartyr = Sp. pro- 
tomartir = Pg. protomartyr = It. protomartire, 
ς ML. protomartyr, < MGr. πρωτόµαρτυρ, first 
martyr, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + µάρτυρ, martyr: 
see martyr.) The first martyr; the first of any 
series of martyrs; the first who suffers or is 
sacrificed in any cause; specifically, Stephen, 
the earliest Christian martyr. 

In the honoure of that holy prothomartyr, seynt Albon. 
Fabyan, Chron., I. cxviii. 
That Proto-Martyr, the yong faithfull Steven, 
Whom th’ hatefull Iews with hellish rage did stone. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 28. 
Myself were like enough, O girls, 
To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 
And clad in iron burst the ranks of war, 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 
Die. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
protomeristem (pro-to-mer’is-tem), π. [ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + EK. meristem.] In bot., primary 
meristem—that is, young and imperfectly de- 
veloped meristem which forms the first founda- 
tion or beginning of an organ or a tissue. See 
meristem. 

protomerite (pr6-tom’e-rit), π. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + µέρος, a part, + -ite2.] The smaller an- 
terior one of the two cells of a dicystidan or sep- 
tate gregarine. It may bear the epimerite, or probos- 
cis serving for the attachment of the parasite to its host, 
in which case the gregarine is called a cephalont. The 
protomerite is distinguished from the larger posterior 
deutomerite. 


protomeritic (pro”td-me-rit’ik), a. [ζ pro- 
tomerite + -ic.] Pertaining to the protomerite 
of a gregarine. 

Protomeryx (pro-td-mé’riks), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + μµήρυξ, a ruminating mammal. } 
A genus of fossil camels of the family Camelidez, 
named by Leidy in 1856 from remains of Mio- 
cene age of North America. 

protomesal (pro-t6-mes’al), a. [« Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + µέσος, middle: see mesal.] In entom., 
noting a series of wing-cells or areolets in hy- 
menopterous insects, between the pterostig- 
ma or the costal cells and the apical margin. 
Kirby. There may be as many as three of these cells, dis- 
tinguished as upper, middle, and lower. They correspond 


to the second, third, and fourth submarginal or cubital 
cells of modern entomologists. 


Protomonas (pro-tom’6-nas), π. [NL.,< Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + μόνος, single: see monad.] A 
genus of Monera, or myxopodous Protozoa, 
characterized by the production, after becom- 
ing encysted and rupturing, of free mastigopo- 
dous germs, which swim by means of a long vi- 
bratile flagellum, like flagellate protozoans. In 
this free state the germs are mastigopods, but they after- 
ward withdraw their filamentous pseudopodia, and become 


myxopods, which creep about by means of lobate pseudo- 
podia. See cut under Protomyza. 


protomorphic (pré-td-mor’fik), a. [« Gr. πρῶ- 
τος, first, + µορφή, form.] Being in the first, 
most primitive, or simplest form or shape; hav- 
inga primitive character or structure; not met- 
amorphic: as, ‘‘a protomorphic layer” [of tis- 
sue], H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 290. 

Protomyces (pro-tom’i-séz), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, Ἑ µίκης, a mushroom.}] A small 
genus of fungi, type of the family Protomyce- 
tace&. They have a branching septate mycelium, upon 
which are formed at irregular intervals large oval resting 
progametangia, When the mycelium dies they persist and 
nibernate, and are liberated when the tissues of the host 
decay. P. macrosporus is parasitic upon the A piacea, in- 
habiting the intercellular spaces of the leaf-stem, petiole, 
flower-stalk, and pericarp. _ fe TR Ὁ 

Protomycetacez (pro-td-mi-sé6-ta’sé-6), π. pl. 
[ς Protomyces (-et-) + -acex.] A small family 
of parasitic fungi, typified by the genus Pro- 
tomyces. 


Ionic; exhibiting or containing the germs of Protomyxa (pro-t6-mik’s&), π. [NL. (Haeckel, 


Ionic. 


1868), < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + µίξα, mucus.] A 


protomala (pré-td-ma’lai), n.; pl. protomale genus of Mycetozoa, represented by an organism 


(-lé). [NUL. (Packard, 1883), < Gr. πρῶτος, first, 


which consists of a number of myxopods run 


protomyxoid (pr6-t6-mik’soid), a. 


protonic (pro-ton’ik), a. 


Protonopside (pr6-t6-nop’si-dé), n. pl. 


Protonopside 


together into an active plasmodium, which, be- 
coming quiescent and encysted, undergoes fis- 
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Protomyxa auranttaca. 

a, quiescent, encysted; 4, dividing in the cyst; ς, cyst burst, givin 
exit to mastigopods resembling monads or flagellate infusorians (a), 
which after a while become amcebiform myxopods (6), a number of 
which then unite into a single active plasmodium (7), which grows and 
feeds, aS upon the infusorians and the diatoms figured in its sub- 
stance (these are a peridinium above, next two isthmiz, below three 
dictyocystz ). 


sive multiplication within the cyst, and gives 
rise to a number of germs which alternate be- 
tween the myxopod and the mastigopod state. 


There is no means of knowing whether the cycle of 
forms represented by Protomonas and Protomyza is com- 
plete, or whether some term of the series is still wanting. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 77. 


[< Proto- 
myxa + -oid.] Resembling, relating to, or be- 
longing to the genus Protomyza. 


The writer has attempted to explain the forms of free 
and united cells as specializations of a ( protomyxoid) cycle 
in which variations of functional activity are accompanied 
by the assumption of corresponding forms, the whole series 
of changes depending upon the properties of protoplasm 
under the variations in the supply of energy from the en- 
vironment. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 846. 


protonema (pro6-to-né’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. πρῶ- 


τος, first, + νήμα, a thread.] In mosses, a 
pluricellular, confervoid or filamentous, usu- 
ally chlorophyllose structure upon which 
the leafy plant which bears the sexual organs 


arises as a lateral or terminal shoot. Also 
protoneme. 
protonemal (pr6-to-né’mal), a. [< protonema 


+ -al.] In bot., belonging to a protonema. 

protonematoid (pr6-to-nem’a-toid), a. [< pro- 
tonema(t-) + -oid.] In bot., resembling or hav- 
ing the character of a protonema. 

protoneme (pro’to-ném),n. [< NL. protonema, 
q. v.] In bot., same as protonema. 

protonephric (pr6-t6-nef’rik), a. [< protoneph- 
7-08 + -ic.] Pertaining to the protonephros, 
or having its character. 

protonephros (pro-té-nef’ros), .; pl. proto- 
nephroi(-roi). [NL., « Gr. πρῶτος, first, + νεφρός, 
akidney.] A primitive kidney or segmental 
organ; the original renal organ of an embryo; 
later absorbed or modified into some other 
part of the urogenital system, and thus giving 
place to the permanent functional kidney. A 
protonephros is divisible into three recogniz- 
able structures, called pronephros, mesoneph- 
ros, and metanephros. See these words. 

[< Gr. mpd, before, + 

τόνος, accent: see tonic.] Preceding the tone 

or accent. 

[NL., 


< Protonopsis + -idz.| A family of gradient or 
tailed amphibians, typified by the genus Proto- 
nopsis, without eyelids, with teeth on the an- 
terior margin of the palatine bones, no denti- 
gerous plates on the parasphenoid, vertebree 
amphiceelian, no anterior axial ¢ranial bone, 
the parietals and prefrontals prolonged, meet- 
ing and embracing the frontals, the wall of the 
vestibule membranous internally, premaxilla- 
ries separated, the occipital condyles sessile, 





Protonopsids 


and well-developed limbs. Also called Meno- 
pomide. 

Protonopsis (pr6-t6-nop’sis), η. [NL., irreg. < 
Gr. Πρώτευς (see Protean) + ὄψις view.] A 
genus of tailed amphibians, typical of the fam- 
ily Protonopsidz ; synonymous with Menopoma. 
See cut under hellbender. 

protonotariat, protonotary (pro-ton-0-ta’ri- 
at, pro-ton’o-ta-ri), n. See prothonotariat, pro- 
thonotary. 

Protonucleata (pr6-td-nii-klé-a’ tii), n.pl. [NL.: 
see protonucleate.| A hypothetical ancestral 
stock of protonucleate protozoans, derived from 
homogeneous protoplasm, and giving rise to all 
other animals. 

protonucleate (pr6-td-nii’klé-at), a. [< Gr. πρῶ- 
toc, first, + L. nucleatus, having a kernel: see 
nucleate.| Exhibiting the first signs of nuclea- 
tion; having a primitive or primordial nucleus; 
of or pertaining to the Protonucleata. 

proto-organism (pr6-t6-ér’gan-izm), ». [< Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. organism.| A micro-organ- 
ism, whether animal or vegetal; a protozoan or 
protophyte; a protist. 

protopapas (pro-td-pap’as),. [= ML. proto- 
papa, prothopapus, < MGr. πρωτοπαπᾶς, a chief 
priest, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + LGr. παπᾶς, a 
bishop, priest: see papa2.] In the Gr. Ch., a 
chief priest; a priest of superior rank, corre- 
sponding nearly to a dean or an archdeacon. 

protoparent (pr6-t6-par’ent),. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + L. paren(t-)s, parent.] A first parent. 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 23. 

protopathia (pro-to-path’i-ii), m. [NL., <¢ Gr. 

«πρῶτος, first, + πάθος, disease.] Primary disease. 

protopathic (pro-f6-path’ik), a. [< protopathia 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to the original lesion of a 
disease; primary. 

protopepsia (pro-td-pep’sii), η. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + πέψις, digestion: see pepsin.] 
Primary digestion; digestion proper as it oc- 
curs in the cavity of the alimentary tract, and 
as distinguished from any further elaboration 
of the products effected in the walls of the in- 
testine, the liver, or elsewhere. 

protophloém (pro-td-flo’em), m. [ζ Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. phloém.| In bot., the first formed 
elements of phloém in a vascular bundle, 

Protophyta (pro-tof’i-té), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
protophytum: see plain Mi One of the pri- 
mary ghoups or divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom, containing the lowest and simplest coh 
and corresponding to the Protozoa of the ani- 


mal kingdom. They are usually exceedingly minute 
plants, requiring the highest powers of the microscope for 
their study. The cells are in general poorly developed ; 
the nucleus is wanting in many cases, and frequently there 


protoplasmal (pré-t6-plaz’mal), a. 
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and other indications of life; so that the least particle of Protoplasta (pr6-t6-plas’ tii), Λι. pl. 


this substance may be observed to go through the whole 
cycle of vitalfunctions. Protoplasm builds up every vege- 
table and animal fabric. It is ordinarily colorless and 
transparent, or nearly so, and of glairy or viscid semifluid 
consistency, as is well seen in the bodies of foraminifers, 
amcebex, and other of the lowest forms of animal life. 
Such protoplasm (originally named sarcode), when not 
confined by an investing membrane, has the power of ex- 
tension in any direction in the form of temporary pro- 
cesses (see pseudvopodium) capable of being withdrawn 
again; and it has also the characteristic property of 
streaming in minute masses through closed membranes 
without the loss of the identity of such masses. An 
individuated mass of protoplasm, generally of micro- 
scopic size, with a nucleus and a wall, constitutes a 
cell, which may be the whole body of an organism, or 
the structural unit of aggregation of a multicellular 
animal or plant. The ovum of any creature consists 
of protoplasm, and all the tissues of the most com- 
plex living organisms result from the multiplication, 
differentiation, and specialization of such protoplas- 
mic cell-units. The life of the organism as 4 whole 
consists in the continuous waste and repair of the 
protoplasmic material of its cells. No animal, how- 
ever, can elaborate protoplasm directly from the chemi- 
cal elements of that substance. ‘The manufacture of 
protoplasm is a function of the vegetable kingdom. 
Plants make it directly from mineral compounds and from 
the atmosphere under the influence of the sun's lightand 
heat, thus becoming the storehouse of food-stuff for the 
animal kingdom. Protoplasm appears to have been first 
recognizably described by Résel, in or about 1755, in his 
account of the proteus-animalcule. It was observed, not 
named, seventeen years later by Corti, in the cells of Chara. 
Like motions of protoplasm were noticed by Meyen in 1827 
in Vallisneria, and by R. Brown in 1831 in his discovery of 
the cyclosis in the filaments of Tradescantia. In 1835 Du- 
jardin called attention to a“ primary animal substance” in 
the cells of foraminifers, described as “a sort of slime” en- 
dowed with the property of spontaneous motion and con- 
tractility, and called it sarcode, The word protoplasm was 
first used (in the form protoplasma) by Hugo von Moh], in 
1846, with reference to the slimy granular semi-fluid con- 
tents of vegetable cells. The identity of this vegetable 
“‘protoplasm” with animal ‘“‘sarcode,” suggested in 1850 
by Cohn, who regarded this common substance as ‘‘the 
prime seat of almost all vital activity,” was confirmed by 
Schultze in 1861; Virchow had in 1858 abandoned the idea 
that a cell-wall is necessary to the integrity of a cell, hold- 
ing that a nucleus surrounded by a molecular blastema 
(that is, protoplasm) constitutes a cell, and Schultze de- 
fined the cell as protoplasm surrounding a nucleus, which 
since that time the term has come into universal use. Also 
called bioplasm, cytoplasm or cytioplasm, and plasmogen. 
See these words, and cuts under ameba and cell, 5. 
Hence this substance, known in Vegetable Physiology as 
ee a but often referred to by zodlogists as sarcode, 
been appropriately designated by Prof. Huxley “the 
Physical Basis of Life.” W.B. Carpenter, Micros., § 219. 


For the whole living world, then, it results that the 
morphological unit— the primary and fundamental form 


of life—is merely an individual mass of protoplasm, in protopresbyter (pro-td-pres’ bi-tér), n. 


which no further structure is discernible. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 18. 


protoplasma (pr6-té-plas’mi),n. [NL.: see pro- 


toplasm.| Protoplasm. Hugo von Mohl, 1846. 


[< proto- 


plasm + -αἶ.] Protoplasmic. 


is either no cell-wall or an imperfectly developed one. Protoplasmatic (pro-to-plaz-mat’ik), a. [< 


They multiply most commonly by fission, the sexual or- 
gans being unknown or only very slightly differentiated. 
According to the classification of Bennett and Murray, 
the Protophyta embrace two groups— the chlorophyllous 
group, or Schizophycee&, and the non-chlorophyllous group, 
or Schizomycetes. The first group includes the classes Pro- 
tococcoidex, Diatomacezx, and Cyanophyce®; the second 
is synonymous with Bacteria. See Schizophyce# and 
Schizomycetes. 
protophyte (pr6’té-fit),». [<¢ NL. protophytum, 
ς Gr. πρωτόφυτος, first-produced, < πρῶτος, first, 
+ gutév, a plant.] <A plant of the group Pro- 
tophyta. 
protophytic (pr6-t6-fit’ik), a. [ς Protophyta + 
-ic.| Of or pertaining to the Protophyta, or hav- 
x ing their characters. 
protoplasm (pro’td-plazm), n. [ς NL. proto- 
plasma, protoplasm, < ML. protoplasma, the first 
creation, the first creature or thing made (pro- 
toplasmus, the first man made), ¢ MGr. πρωτό- 
πλασμα, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + πλάσμα, anything 
formed or molded: see plasm.) Analbuminoid 
substance, ordinarily resembling the white of 
an egg, consisting of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen in extremely complex and un- 
stable molecular combination, and capable, 
under proper conditions, of manifesting certain 
vital phenomena, as spontaneous motion, sen- 
sation, assimilation, and reproduction, thus con- 
stituting the physical basis of life of all plants 
and animals; sarcode. It is essential to the nature 
of protoplasm that this substance consist chemically of 
the four elements named (with or without a trace of some 
other elements); but the molecule is so highly compound- 
ed that these elements may be present in somewhat differ- 
ent proportions in different cases, so that the chemical 
formula is not always the same. The name has also been 
somewhat loosely applied to albuminous substances widely 
different in some physical properties, as density or fluid- 
ity. Thus the hard material of so-called vegetable ivory 
and the soft body of an amceba are both protoplasmic. The 
physiological activities of protoplasm are manifested in 
its irritability, or ready response to external stimuli, as 
well as its inherent capacity of spontaneous movement 





protoplast (pro’td-plast), η. 


protoplasm + -atic?.] Same as protoplasmic. 


Part of its protoplasmatic matter has undergone resorp- 
tion and served nutritory purposes. 
Quart. Jour. of Micros. Sci., N. 8., XXX. 846. 


protoplasmic (pr6-td-plaz’mik), a. [< proto- 


plasm + ic.) 1. First-formed, as a constitu- 
ent of organized beings; primitive or primor- 
dial, asa cause or result of organization; of or 
pertaining in any way to protoplasm: as, a 
protoplasmic substance; a protoplasmic pro- 
cess; a protoplasmic theory. 
In the young state of the cell, the whole cavity is oc- 
cupied by the protoplasmic substance. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 224. 
2. Consisting of, formed or derived from, or 
containing protoplasm; bioplasmic; sarcodous. 
—3. Resembling protoplasm in chemical com- 
position or in vital activities; protoplastic ; 
plastic; germinative or formative.— Protoplas- 
mic processes of Deiters, the thickly branched pro- 


cesses of the large central ganglion-cells: distinguished 
from the azis-cylinder process of Deiters. 


[ς ML. protoplas- 
tus, the first man made, the first creation, ς Gr. 
πρωτόπλαστος, formed or created first, < πρῶτος, 
first, + πλαστός, formed, molded: see plastic. 
Cf. protoplasm.] 1. That which or one who is 
first formed; the original, type, or model of 
some organic being; especially, the hypotheti- 
eal first individual or one of the supposed first 
pair of the human race; a protoparent. 

The consumption was the primitive disease which put 
a period to our protoplasts, Adam and Eve. Hariey. 

Adam was set up as our great protoplast and representa- 
tive. Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, Pref. 


Fresh from the Protoplast. 


Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind should 
blow, 
Lured now to begin and live. Browning, Abt Vogler, st. 5. 


2. A protozoan; asimple unicellular organism; 
specifically, a member of the Protoplasta. 


protoplastic (pr6-td-plas’tik), a. 


Protopoda (pro-top’6-dii), η. pl. 


protopodia, 1. 
protopodial (prd-té-pd’di-al), a. 


protopodite (pr6-top’6-dit), n. 


ere (pr6’t6-po-dit’ik), a. 


rotopope (pro’td-pop), n. 
Ρ Ma, Ρ Pp); 


protoprism (pro’t6-prizm), n. 


protopsyche (pr6-t6-si’ké), n. 


protopterous (pro-top’te-rus), a. 


Protopterus (pr6-top’te-rus), 49. 


Protornis (pr6-tér’nis), 1. 


protosalt (pro’td-salt), n. 





protosalt 


[NL.: see 
protoplast. | order of rhizopods; unicellular 
organisms in general; those Protozoa, Protista, 
or Plastidizoa the organization of which has the 
morphological valence of a simple cell. 
[ς protoplast 
+-ic.]} 1. Protoplasmic; pertaining to or hav- 
ing the character of a protoplast. 
Our protoplastick sire 
Lost paradise. 
Howell, Lexicon Tetraglotton (1660). 


A return to the condition of Lord Monboddo’s protoplas- 
tic baboon even the Carlylists . . . might find it irksome 
to realize with equanimity. F.. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 30. 
2. Specifically, belonging to the Protoplasta. 

' [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + πούς (ποὸ-) Ξ- E. foot.] A group 
of teenioglossate gastropods, with the foot rudi- 
mentary, including the Vermetide. 

Plural of protopodium. 

( [< protopo- 
di-um + -al.| Of or pertaining to the protopo- 
dium, or having its character. 

[ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + πούς (ποδ-), -- E. foot, + -ite2.] In Crus- 
tacea, the first or basal division of an appendage 
of a segment, by which such appendage articu- 
lates with its somite; the root or first joint 
of a limb, which may bear an endopodite or an 
exopodite, or both of these. See endopodite, 
and cut under chelal. 

Each appendage consists of three divisions . . . sup- 
ported on a protopodite, or basal division. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 244. 

Probably the coxo- and basipodite [of the ambulatory 
leg of a crawfish] together answer to the protopodite of the 
abdominal appendages, the remaining joints representing 
the endopodite. Hueley, Anat. Invert., p. 269, note. 
[< protopo- 


dite + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a protopodite. 


protopodium (pr6-t6-pd’di-um), ».; pl. proto- 


podia (-%). [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. 
podium, q. v.] In Mollusca, the primitive or 
typical podium; the foot proper, irrespective 
of its various modifications. 
The valve of the siphon [in cephalopods] is a true foot, 
or protopodium, and the two lateral folds are pteropodia. 
Gil, Smithsonian Report, 1880, p. 361. 
[< Russ. protopopu, 
r. πρωτοπαπᾶς, a chief priest: see proto- 
papas, and ef. popel.] Same as καν τν 
[κος 
πρῶτος, first, + πρεσβύτερος, presbyter: see pres- 
byter.] Same as protopope. 
[ς Gr. πρῶ- 
τος, first, + πρίσμα, prism: see prism.] See 
prism, 3. 
[ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, ψυχή, soul: see Psyche.] See psyche, 


4 (ο). Haeckel. 
protopteran (pro-top’te-ran), α. απᾶ n. JI, a. 
Same as protopterous. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Protopteri. 
protoptere (pro-top’tér),n. A fish of the order 
Protopteri. Sir J. Richardson. 
Protopteri (pr6-top’te-ri), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 


Protopterus.| In Owen’s classification, an order 
of cold-blooded vertebrates transitional be- 
tween the fishes and the amphibians: same as 
Sirenoidet and Dipnoi. 


Protopteride (pr6-top-ter’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


Protopterus + -idz.] A family of dipnoans, 
typified by the genus Protopterus: same as 
Lepidosirenide. 

[ς NL. pro- 


topterus, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + πτερόν, wing, = 
E. feather.] Havinga simple or primitive type 
of limb, as a protopterus; of or pertaining to 
the Protopteri. 

[NL. (Owen, 


1837): see protopterous.] 1. The typical genus 
of Protopteridz, containing the African mud- 
fish, P. annectens. In this dipnodus fish the pectorals 
and ventrals are reduced to long filaments with fringes 
containing rudimentary rays. See Lepidosiren, and cut 
under mud/jish. 

2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 


protopyramid (pr6-t6-pir’a-mid), η. In erystal. 


See pyramid, 3. 

[NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + ὄρνις, bird.] A genus of birds, founded 
by Von Meyer upon remains from the Lower 
Eocene of Glarus. JP. glariensisis regarded as 
the oldest known passerine bird. 

[< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ KE. saltl.] In chem., that one oftwo or more 
compounds of the same metal with the same 
acid which contains relatively the greatest 
quantity of metal. 


protosiphon 
protosiphon (pr6-t6-si’fon), n. 
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[ς Gr. πρῶτος, protothere (pro’to-ther),n. A mammalof the 


first, + E. siphon.] 'The representative or origin group Prototheria; any prototherian. 


of the siphuncle in the protoconch of ammoni- 
toid cephalopods. \ 
protosomite (pro-td-s0’mit),m. [ά Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. somite.] One of the primitive or 
rudimentary somites or segments of an embry- 
onic worm or arthropod. 
Generally, the development of the protosomites, as these 
segments might be called, does not occur [in annelids] un- 


til some time after the embryo has been hatched. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., Ρ. 243. 


protosomitic (pro’t6-so-mit’ik), a. [< protoso- 
mite + -ic.] Primitively segmented; of or per- 
taining to 1 protosomite. 

protospasin (pro’td-spazm), ». [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + σπασµός, spasm: see spasm.] See Jack- 
sonian epilepsy, under Jacksonian. 

protospermatoblast (pro-td-spér’ma-td-blast), 
n. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. spermatoblast.) A 
cellular blastema in which spermatozoa origi- 
nate. See spermatoblast. 

The spermatozoa of the decapods studied by him [Saba- 
tier) arise in large cells, the protospermatoblasts, and are 
homologous with the epithelial cells of the Graafian fol- 
licle. Micros. Sci., Ν. 8., No. cxix., XXX. ili. 251. 

Protospongia (pro-td-spon’ji-&), n. [NL. 
(Salter), < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + σπογγιά, a sponge. ] 
A genus of lyssacine hexactinellid sponges, 
including the oldest known forms of this type, 
from the Cambrian and Lower Silurian forma- 
tions. 

protospongian (pro-t0-spon’ji-an), a. Primi- 
tive, as a stage in the evolution of sponges or 
in the development ofa sponge. Haeckel. 

We have not been able to separate the Protospongian 
stage of Haeckel from the ascula, and think it should be 
merged in the latter. 

Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 86. 
protospore (pro’td-spor), n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ σπόρος, seed.] In bot.: 1. A spore produc- 
ing a promycelium,— 2, One of the uninucle- 
ate bodies in Pilobolus and some other genera, 
the ultimate product of cleavage (Harper). 

Protostapedifera (pr6-t6-stap-e-dif’e-rii), n. pl. 
[NL. < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Stapedifera, 
q.v.] A hypothetical form from which the Sta- 
pedifera are supposed to have originated. See 
Stapedifera. Thacher, 1877. 

Protostigma (pr6-to-stig’mii), ». pl. [NL. (Les- 
quereux, 1877), « Gr. πρῶτος, first, + στίγµαι a 
spot, mark.] A name provisionally given to 
certain doubtful plant remains, consisting of 
fragments of stems found in rocks of the Hud- 
son River (Cincinnati) group, near Cincinnati, 
and considered by the author of the name to 
be related to Sigiliaria and other types of vege- 
tation of the Devonian and Carboniferous. The 
specimens found are very obscure, and are referred by 


some paleobotanists to the algz or other low forms of 
marine life. 


protostoma (pr6-tos’t6-mii), ».; pl. protosto- 
mata (pro-tos-to’ma-té). [NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + στόμα, mouth.] The archreostoma or 
primitive mouth-opening of a gastrula, by 
which the protogaster or cavity of the archen- 
teron communicates with the exterior. It is the 
original orifice of that invagination whereby a blastula is 
converted into a gastrula, and is mouth and anus in one. 
In some kinds of gastrule the protostoma is also called 


anus of Rusconi; in others, a blastulapore. Haeckel, Evol. 
of Man (trans.), I. 194. 


Protosymphyla (pro’t6-sim-fi/la), 2. pl. [NL., 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Symphyla,q.v.] A 
term applied by Erich Haase to a hypothetical 
group, from which he supposed the orders Sym- 
phyla, Thysanura, and Chilopoda to have been 
derived by evolution: its existence in nature 
is disputed or denied. 

protosymphylar (pro’t6-sim-fi’lir), a. [ς Pro- 
tosymphyla + -ar8.) Of or pertaining to the 
Protosymphyla. 

Protosyngnatha (pro-td-sing’na-tha), η. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + ovr, along with, + 
γνάθος, Ἰανν.] A group of fossil myriapods of 
Carboniferous age, represented by the genus 
Palzxocampa, resembling the extant chilopods 
in having but one pair of legs to each segment 
of the body. Also ealled Protosygnatha. 

protosyngnathous (pro-td-sing’na-thus), a. 
[ς Protosyngnatha + -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to the Protosyngnatha, or having their charac- 
ters. 

prototergite (pro-t6-tér’jit), n. [ς Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + L. tergum, back.] In entom., the first 
dorsal segment of the abdomen. 

protothallus (pro-td-thal’us), n.; pl. protothal- 
li (-i). ([NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + θαλλός, a 
young shoot.] In bot.: (a) Same as prothal- 
lium, (0) Same as hypothallus. 


κ 


Prototheria (pro-t6-the’ri-a), π. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + θήρ, a wild beast.) 1. A 
name proposed by Gill in 1872 for one of the 
major groups of the Mammalia, consisting of 
the Monoiremata alone, as distinguished trom 
the Eutheria: coextensive with Ornithodelphia. 
—2,. Those unknown primitive mammals which 
are the hypothetical ancestors of the mono- 
tremes: synonymous with Promammalia. 

It will be convenient to have a distinct name, Protothe- 
ria, for the group which includes the at present hypo- 
thetical embodiments of that lowest stage of mammalian 
type of which the existing monotremes are the only known 
representatives. Hualey, Proc. Zodl. Soc., 1880, p. 653. 

prototherian (pré-t6-thé’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Prototheria + -απ.] I, a. Primitively mamma- 
lian; primeval or ancestral, as a mammal; of 
or pertaining to the Prototheria in either sense. 

I, π. A member of the Prototheria, hypo- 
thetical or actual. 

protothorax (pr6-t9-tho’raks), n. [< Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + θώραξ, thorax.] Same as prothorax, 

Prototracheata (pro-t6-tra-ké-a’ ti), n. pl. 

NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + τραχεῖα, trachea, 
+ -ata?2.] Same as Protracheata, 

prototypal (pro’td-ti-pal), a. [< prototyp-e + 
-αῖ.] Pertaining to a prototype; forming or 
constituting a prototype or primitive form ; 
archetypical. Also prototypical. 


Survivors of that prototypal flora to which I have already 
referred. Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 24. 


prototype (pro’td-tip), ». [< F. prototype = 
Sp. It. prototipo = Pg. prototypo, a prototype; 
LL. prototypus, original, primitive; < Gr. πρω- 
τότυπος, in the first form, original, neut. πρωτό- 
τυπον, a first or primitive form, <¢ πρῶτος, first, + 
τύπος, impression, model, type: see type.) A 
primitive form; an original or model after 
which anything is formed; the pattern of any- 
thing to be engraved, cast, ete.; an exemplar; 
an archetype; especially, in metrology, an ori- 
ginal standard, to which others must conform, 
and which, though it may be imitated from 
something else, is not required to conform to 
anything else, but itself serves as the ultimate 


definition of a unit. Thus, the metre des archives is 
a prototype, and so is the new international meter at Bre- 
teuil, although the latter is imitated from the former. 
But the métre du conservatoire and the meters distributed 
by the International Bureau are not prototypes, since 
they have no authority except from the evidence that they 
conform to other measures. 


In many respects [he] deserves to be enniched, as a pro- 
totype for all writers, of voluminous works at least. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 88. 
The square or circular altar, or place of worship, may 
easily be considered as the prototype of the Sikra surround- 
ed by cells of the Jains. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 208. 


prototypembryo (pro’té-tip-em’bri-6), π.. [< 
prototype + embryo.] A later stage of the em- 
bryo, which exhibits the essential characters 
of the division of animals to which it belongs. 
Thus, the veliger of a mollusk, the nauplius of a crusta- 
cean, and the notochordal stage of a vertebrate are re- 
spectively prototypembryos of the Mollusca, Crustacea, and 
Vertebrata. Hyatt. [Rare.] 


prototypembryonic (pro’t6-tip-em-bri-on’ik), 
[< prototypembryo(n-) + -ic.] Having the 
[Rare. ] 


α. 
character of a prototypembryo. 
prototypical (pré-td-tip’i- kal) 

type + -ic-al.] Same as 
prototypal. 
protova, %. 
protovum. 
protovertebra (pro-t6- 
vér’té-bri), n.; pl. pro- 
tovertebre (-bré). [NL., 
< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + L. 
vertebra, vertebra.] 11. 
In Carus’s nomencla- 
ture (1828), a rib re- 
garded as a vertebral 
element developed to 
contain and protect the 
viscera, or organs of 
vegetative life: corre- 
lated with deutovertebra sbebionatuibed 
and aa eo τση, = A Shick embryoat the thirty- 
seomente ortion of sixth hour of incubation: seen 
che dorsal ο peel of from the dorsal surface. Highly 


mag nified. 

AWN, head-fold of the amnion; 
the προς yp reel Ao BF, fore-brain; BH, hind- 
So name ecause formery prain; 4, mid-brain ; ΑΟ, optic 
supposed to give rise to the vesicle; £/, auditory pit; A/S, 
definitive backbone or verte- mesoblastic somite or proto- 
bral column, together with vertebra; PS, primitive streak ; 
other structures of the same *” ventricular portion of the 
kind ; but now known to enter 
very largely into the formation 





Plural of 


heart; VV, vitelline veins. 
(From Marshall's ‘* Vertebrate 
Embryology.’’) 
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of the segmented musculature (myotomes, myocommata) 
of the trunk, and hence more properly termed a meso- 
blastic somite. 


protovertebral (pr6-td-véer’té-bral), a. [< pro- 
tovertebra + -al.] Having the character of a 
protovertebra; pertaining to protovertebre : 
as, a protovertebral segment; a protovertebral 

Maa of the notochord. 
rotovertebrata (pro-td-vér-té-bra’ tii), n. pl. 
[NL.: see protoveriebraie.] <A hypothetical 
group of animals, assumed to have been the 
ancestral forms of the Vertebrata. 

protovertebrate (pr6-td-vér’té-brat), a. [< NL. 
*protovertebratus, <protovertebra, q. v.] 1. Pro- 
vided with or characterized by the presence of 
protovertebrax: as, the protovertebrate stage of 
a vertebrate embryo.— 2. Of or pertaining to 
the Protovertebraia. 

protovestiaryt (pro-td-ves’ti-d-ri),n. [ς ML. 
protovestiarius, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + ML. ves- 
tiarius, the keeper of a wardrobe: see vestiary.] 
The head keeper of a wardrobe. 


Protovestiary, or wardrobe keeper of the palace of An- 
tiochus at Constantinople. 
7’. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. 195. 


protovum (pro-t6’vum), n.; pl. protova (-vi). 
[NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + L. ovum, egg: see 
ovum.] An original or primitive egg; an ovum 
or ovule in its first state, as when still in its 
Graafian follicle, or, in general, before its im- 
pregnation, when it becomesacytulaor parent- 
cell by fecundation with sperm; or, in the case 
of meroblastic eggs, an undifferentiated female 
egg-cell before it acquires the mass of non- 
formative food-yolk which converts it into a 
metovum. 

protoxid, protoxide (pr6-tok’sid), π. {[ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + EH. oxid.] That member of a 
series of oxids which contains a single oxygen 
atom combined witha single bivalent atom or 
with two univalent atoms; the first of a series 
of oxids. 

protoxylem (pr6-t6-zi’lem), η. [« Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. xylem.] In bot., the first-formed 
elements of the xylem of a vascular bundle. 

Protozoa (pr6-t6-2z0’t), π. pl. [NL., pl. of Pro- 
tozoon.| Primordial or first-formed animals, 
or cell-animals; protozoans: a subkingdom of 
Animalia or prime division of animals, con- 
trasted with Metazoa, or all other animals col- 


lectively. The Protozoa are animal organisms con- 
sisting of a single cell. or of several cells nét differen- 
tiated into tissues. This is the essential distinction 
between protozoan and metazoan animals, though no 
hard and fast line can be drawn around Protozoa to dis- 
tinguish them on the one hand from Protophyta, and on 
the other from Metazoa. The name Protozoa was first used 
by Goldfuss (1809) to include microscopic animals and also 
the polyps and meduse. Siebold and Stannius first used 
it in its modern signification as comprising and limited 
to the infusorians and rhizopods. Cwen (1859) used the 
term Protozoa for a kingdom including diatoms. etc., 
and therefore synonymous with / γοεία. The sponges, 
in the view (as held by W. Saville Kent, for example) 
that they consist essentially of an aggregate of choano- 
flagellate infusorians, are often brought under Protozoa, 
though they have net only an ectoderm and an endo- 
derm, but also a mesoderm, and are therefore tissue- 
animals as distinguished from cell-animals. Excluding 
sponges, Protozoa may be characterized as animals com- 
posed of a simple nearly structureless jelly-like substance 
(protoplasm, formerly known as sarcode), devoid of perma- 
nent distinction or separation of parts resulting from tis- 
sue-formation or histogenesis (though they may have very 
evident organs as parts of a single cell), without a perma- 
nent definitive body-cavity or any trace of a nervous sys- 
tem, no permanent differentiated alimentary system ex- 
cept in a most rudimentary state, and no multicellular 
membranes or tissues. Nevertheless, there is really a 
wide range of variation or gradation of structure in these 
seemingly structureless animalcules. Some of the lowest 
forms are mere microscopic specks of homogeneous sar- 
code, of any or no definite shape. Such are moners, or 
representatives of a division Monera or Proteomyza; but 
it is not certain that all such objects are either individu- 
als or species in a usual sense of these words. Among 
the lowest protozoans of which species and genera can 
be definitely predicated are the amoeebiform organisms, 
which have a nucleus, and locomotory organs in the form 
of pseudopods, temporarily protruded from any part of 
the body, and which ingest and egest foreign substance 
from any part of the body. Vast numbers of protozo- 
ans are of this grade of complexity, and with the simpler 
forms constitute a class, Rhizopoda, including the normal 
amceboids and the foraminifers and radiolarians. For, 
though both these latter may have very complicated shells, 
tests, or skeletons, their sarcodous substance remains of 
alow and simple type. Itis an advance in organization 
when a protozoan becomes corticate —that is, assumes a 
form in which an outer harder ectoplasm and an inner 
softer endoplasm are distinguishable — since this confines 
the sarcodous mass and gives it definite shape or form. 
This advance in organization is often marked by the ap- 
pearance of a nucleolus or endoplastule, besides the nu- 
cleus or endoplast which most protozoans possess, by the 
presence of definite and permanent locumotory organs in 
the form of cilia or flagella, and finally by the fixation of a 
specialized oral oringestive area or mouth, in place of the 
one or several temporary vacuoles which serve as stom- 
achs in lower forms. Protozoans of this higher grade occur 
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under various forms. The class Sporozoa contains intra- 
and extra-cellular parasitic forms. The class Jnfusoria, 
or Ciliata, comprehends an enormous number of minute, 
nearly always microscopic, animalcules, found in infu- 
sions, inhabiting both fresh and salt water, sometimes 
parasitic, but mostly leading an independent fixed or free. 
life. There are many groups of these, as the ciliate and 
suctorial infusorians, among them the most complex or- 
ganisms which are commonly included under Protozoa. 
With or without some of the lowest disputed forms, and 
with or without the sponges, Protozoa have been very 
variously subdivided, almost every author having his 
own arrangement. A so-called moner, an-amceba, a 
foraminifer, a radiolarian, a gregarine, and an infuso- 
rian respectively exemplify as many leading types of 
Protozoa. One division is into Astoma and Stomatoda, 
according to the absence or presence of a mouth. 
Another is into Monera and Endoplastica, according 
to the absence or presence of a nucleus, the latter being 
again distinguished as Myxopoda and Mastigopoda, ac- 
cording to whether the locomotory organs are tempo- 
rary pseudopods of permanent cilia or flagella. A third 
is into Gymnomyxa and Corticata, according to the 
absence or presence of a distinguishable ectoplasm. (1) 
The Gymnomyxa are separated into 7 classes: Prote- 
omyxa (indefinable), Mycetozoa (often regarded as 
Plante), Lobosa (ordinary amecebiforms), Labyrinthuli- 
dea, Heliozoa (sun-animalcules), Reticularia (the fora- 
minifers), and Radiolaria. (2) The Corticata are divided 
into 6 classes: Sporozoa (gregarines and many others), 
Flagellata, Dinoflagellata, Rhynchoflagellata, Ciliata, 
and Acinetaria, the last five being as many classes of 
infusorians. Later classifications divide Protozoa into 
Rhizopoda, Mycetozoa, Mastigophora, Sporozoa, and In- 
Jusoria. By Saville Kent the Protozoa (including 
sponges) are divided into 4 prime “evolutionary series,” 
not exactly coincident, however, with any recognized 
zoological groups, called Pantostomata, Discostomata, 
Eustomata, and Polystomata. (See these words.) Also 
called Hypozoa, Odzoa, Plastidozoa. Compare Primalia, 
Protista, Protophyta. See cuts under Actinospherium, 
ameba, Euglena, Foraminifera, Globigerinide, Gregari- 
nidx, Infusoria, Noctiluca, Paramecium, radiolarian, and 
sun-animalcule. 

protozoal (pr6-t6-z0’al),a. [<protozoon + -al.] 
Same as protozoan. 


Biitschli’s classification of these protozoal forms. 
Lancet, No. 3467, p. 308. 
protozoan (pro-td-z0’an), a.andn. [< proto- 
zoon + -απ.] JI, a. First, lowest, simplest, or 
most primitive, as an animal; of or pertaining 
to the Protozoa. 
II. ». A member of the Protozoa; a proto- 
zoon. 
protozoanal (pro-t6-z0’an-al),a. [Irreg. < pro- 
tozoan + nal] Of or pertaining to a proto- 
zoan. [An improper form.] 
The individualized protozoanal stage has become con- 
fined to the earliest periods of existence. 
Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 60. 
protozoary (pr6-t6-z0’a-ri), n.; pl. protozoaries 
(-riz). [< F. protozoaire, < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
ζωάριον, dim. of (gov, an animal.] A protozoan. 
protozoic (pr6-t6-z0’ik),a. [< protozodn + -ic.] 
1. In 2o0l., same as protozoan. 
They exhibit the rhythmically contracting vacuoles 


which are specially characteristic of protozoic organisms. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 225. 


2. In geol., containing the earliest traces of life. 
—Protozoic schists, the name given by Barrande to the 
lowest division of the fossiliferous rocks of Bohemia, See 
primordial. 

protozo6n, protozoum (pro-t6-z0’on, -um), n.; 
pl. protozoa (-i). [NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
C@ov, animal.] An individual or a species of 
Protozoa; a protozoan. 

protozoédnal (pro-t6-z0’on-al), a. [< protozodn 
+ -al.] Pertaining to a protozoén: as, proto- 
zoonal collars and flagella. Hyatt. 
rotozoum, η. See protozoon. 

otracheata (pr6-tra-ké-a’tii), n. pl. [NL., < 
L. pro, before, + Tracheata, q. v.] In Gegen- 
baur’s system, one of three prime series into 
which all arthropods are divided (the others 
being Branchiata, or Crustacea in a wide sense, 
and Tracheata, or insects in the widest sense), 
established for the reception of the single ge- 
nus Peripatus: thus econterminous with Mala- 
copoda, Onychophora, and Peripatidea. 

More exact investigations into the organization of Peri- 
patus show that this animal, which as yet has been gener- 
ally placed with the Vermes, is the representative of a 
special class of Arthropoda which must be placed before 
the Tracheata [that is, Protracheata). 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 230. 
protracheate (pr6-tra’ké-at), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Protracheata; malacopodous; ony- 
chophorous; peripatidean. 
protract (pro-trakt’),v. % [< L. protractus, pp. 
of protrahere (> It. protraere, protrarre = OF: 
pourtraire), draw forth, lengthen out, ς pro, 
forth, + trahere, draw: see tract. Cf. portray, 
portrait, from the same source.] 1. To draw 
out or lengthen in time; prolong: now chiefly 
in the past participle. 

The Galles were now weary with long protracting of the 

war. Golding, tr. of Cesar, fol. 32, 
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Doubtless he shrives this woman to her smock, 
Else ne’er could he so long protract his speech. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., i. 2. 120. 


You shall protract no time, only I give you a bowl of 
rich wine to the health of your general. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii, 1. 


Her spirit seemed hastening to live within a very brief 
span as much as many live during a protracted existence. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Lyre, viii. 


2. To lengthen out in space; extend in gen- 


eral. ([Rare.] 
Their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers. 
Cowper, Task, i. 257. 
Many aramble, far 
And wide protracted, through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days. Wordsworth. 


3. To delay; defer; put off to a distant time. 


Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave! 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 9. 232. 

4. In swrv., to draw to a scale; lay down, by 
means of a seale and protractor, the lines and 
angles of, as a piece of land; plot.— 5. In anat., 
to draw forward (a part or an organ); extend 
(a part) anteriorly; have the action or effect of 
a protractor upon.— Protracted meeting, a revival 
meeting continued or protracted ; a series of meetings of 
unusual importance, often lasting for several days and 
attended by large numbers: chiefly used by Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, and Baptists. [New Eng.] 


protractt (pro-trakt’), ». [< LL. protractus, a 
prolonging, ς L. protrahere, pp. protractus, pro- 
long: see protract.| <A lengthening out; de- 
lay; putting off. 

And wisdome willed me without protract, 


In speedie wise, to put the same in ure. 
Norton and Sackville, Ferrex and Porrex, iv. 2. 


Many long weary dayesI have outworne ; 
And many nights, that slowly seemd to move 
Theyr wad. protract from evening untill morne. 
Spenser, Sonnets, 1xxxvi. 
protractedly (pro-trak’ted-li), adv. [< pro- 
tracted, pp. of protract, v., + -ly2.] In a pro- 
tracted or prolonged manner; tediously. 
protracter (pro-trak’tér), π. [< protract + -er1.] 
One who protracts, or lengthens intime. Also 
protractor. 
protractile (pr6-trak’til),a. [< protract + -ile.] 
Susceptible of being drawn forward or thrust 
out, as the tongue of a woodpecker; protrusile: 
correlated with retractile, that which is one be- 
ing also the other. 
protracting-bevel (pré-trak’ting-bev’el),. A 
combined sector, rule, straight-edge, and bevel 
used in plotting plans and other drawings. 
protraction (pro-trak’shon), n. [< F. protrac- 
tion = It. protrazione, < LL. protractio(n-), a 
drawing out or lengthening, < L. protrahere, pp. 
protractus, draw forth, drag out: see protract.] 
1. The act of drawing out or prolonging; the 
act of delaying: as, the protraction of a debate. 
If this grand Business of State, the Match, suffer such 
Protractions and Puttings off, you need not wonder that 
private Negotiations, as mine is, should be subject to the 
same Inconveniencies. Howell, Letters, I. iii, 24. 
2. In surv.: (a) The act of plotting or laying 
down on paper the dimensions of a field, ete. 
(b) That which is protracted or plotted on pa- 
per.—38, The action of a protractor in sense 
(b).—4. In ane. pros., the treatment as met- 
rically long of a syllable usually measured as 
a short: opposed to correption. 
protractive (pro-trak’tiv), a. [< protract + 
-ive.| Drawing out or lengthening in time; 
prolonging; continuing; delaying. 
The protractive trials of great Jove 


To find persistive constancy in men. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 20. 


He saw, but suffered their protractive arts. 
= Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1103. 
protractor (pro-trak’tor), απ. [ς NL. protractor 
(cf. ML. protractor, one who ealls or drags an- 
other into court), < L. protrahere, pp. protrac- 
tus, draw or drag forth: see protract.] One 
who or that which protracts. As applied to 
persons, also protracter. Specifically —(a) In surv., 





Protractor, 


protrusiveness 


an instrument for laying down and measuring angles on 
paper. It is of various torms—semicircular, rectangular, 
or circular. See also cut under bevel-protractor. 


This parallelogram is not, as Mr. Sheres would the other 
day have persuaded me, the same as a protractor, which 
do so much the more make me value it, but of itself it is a 
most useful instrument. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 4, 1668. 


(0) In anat., a muscle which protracts, or extends or draws 
a part forward: the opposite of retractor. See diagram 
under Echinoidea. 
The psoas minor . . . is a protractor of the pelvis. 
Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 47. 


(c) An adjustable pattern, agreeing in proportion with 
particular measurements, used by tailors in cutting out 


garments. 
protreptical (pro-trep’ti-kal), a. [ς Gr. προ- 
τρεπτικός, fitted for urging on, exhorting, < 
προτρέπειν, turn toward, < πρό, forth, forward, 
+ τρέπειν, turn: see trope.] Intended or adapt- 
ed to persuade; persuasive; hortatory. 
The means used are partly didactical and protreptical. 
Bp. Ward, Infidelity. 
protrizne (pro-tri’én),. [< Gr. πρό, before, + 
τρίαινα, a trident: see trizne.] In the nomen- 
clature of sponge-spicules, a triene with por- 
rect cladi. It isa simple spicule of the rhabdus type, 


bearing at one end a cladome of three cladi or rays which 
project forward. Sollas. 


protritet (pro’trit), a. [ς L. protritus, pp. of 
proterere, drive forth, wear away, ς pro, forth, 
+ terere, pp. tritus, rub: see trite.] Common; 
trite. 
They are but old and rotten errors, protrite and putid 


opinions of the ancient Gnosticks. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 190. (Davies.) 


Whereuppon grew that protrite distinction of a triple 
appetite, naturall, sensitive, and reasonable. 

1. Wright, Passions of the Minde (1601), i. 7. 
protrudable (pr6-tré’da-bl), a. [« protrude + 
-able.| Protrusible or protrusile ; protractile. 
The protrudable trunk or proboscis of other annelids. 

Darwin, Vegetable Mould, i. 

protrude (pr6-trid’), v.; pret. and pp. protruded, 

ppr. protruding. [ς L. protrudere, thrust forth, 

protrude, < pro, forth, forward, + trudere, 

thrust, push: see threat. Cf. extrude, intrude, 

ete.] I. trans.1. To thrust forward or onward; 
drive or force along. 

The sea’s being protruded forwards . . . by the mud or 
earth discharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 
2. To shoot or thrust forth; project; cause to 
project; thrust out as from confinement; cause 
to come forth: as, a snail protrudes its horns. 

Spring protrudes the bursting gems. 7'homson, Autumn. 


II, intrans. To shoot forward; be thrust for- 
ward; project beyond something. 


The parts protrude beyond the skin. Bacon. 
With that lean head-stalk, that protruding chin, 
Wear standing collars, were they made of tin! 

ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 
=§yn. To project, jut (out), bulge (out). 
protrusible (pro-tré’si-bl), a. [ς L. protrusus, 
pp. of protrudere, thrust forth (see protrude), + 
-ible.] Capable of being protruded; protrusile. 
In many the oral aperture is surrounded by a flexible 
muscular lip. which sometimes takes on the form of a pro- 
trustble proboscis. Huzaley, Anat. Invert., p. 157. 
protrusile (pro-tré’sil),a. [« L. protrusus, pp. 
of protrudere, thrust forth (see protrude), + -ile. ] 
Capable of being protruded; protrudable; pro- 
trusible; protractile. 
protrusion (pr6-tré’zhon), n. [< L. as if *pro- 
trusio(n-), < L. protrudere, pp. protrusus, thrust 
forth: see protrude.] 1. The act of protruding 
or thrusting forth, or the state of being pro- 
truded. 


Some sudden protrusion to good; .. 
momentary, transient conduction. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. viii. 14. 

Without either resistance or protrusion. Locke. 

We see adaptation to the wind in the incoherence of the 


pollen, . . . in the protrusion of the stigmas at the period 
of fertilisation. 


Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 94. 
2. That which stands out beyond something ad- 
jacent; that which protrudes or projects. 

The only features of the enormous structure are the 
blank, sombre stretches and protrusions of wall, the effect 
of which, on so large a scale, is strange and striking. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 98. 

protrusive (pr6-tré’siv), a. [< L. protrusus, pp. 

of protrudere, thrust forth (see protrude), + 

-ive.] Thrusting or impelling forward; obtru- 
sive; protruding: as, protrusive motion. 

The chin protrusive, and the cervical vertebre a trifle 
more curved. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vii. 

protrusively (pro-tré’siv-li), adv. [< protrusive 
+ -ἰψδ.]. Ina protrusive manner; obtrusively. 
protrusiveness (pro-tré’siv-nes), ». Tending 
to protrude or to be protrusive; obtrusiveness, 


- & mere actual, 


prott-goose 


prott-goose (prot’gis), π. [< prott (said to be 
imitative) + goose.] The brent- or brant-goose, 
Bernicla brenta. 
protuberance (pr6-tii’be-rans), n. [< F. pro- 
tubérance = Sp. Pg. protuberancia = It. protu- 
beranza, ς NL. *protuberantia, ς LL. protube- 
ran(t-)s, protuberant: see protuberant. |] A swell- 
ing or tumor on the body; a prominence; a 
bunch or knob; anything swelled or pushed 
beyond the surrounding or adjacent surface; 
on the surface of the earth, a hill, knoll, or 
other elevation; specifically, in anat. and zool., 
a protuberant part; a projection or promi- 
nence; a tuberosity: as, a bony protuberance. 
See cut under conjugation. 
Mountains, that seem but so many wens and unnatural 


protuberances upon the face of the earth. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. ii. 3. 


He had a little round abdominal protuberance, which an 
inch and a half added to the heels of his boots hardly en- 
abled him to carry off as well as he could have wished. 

Trollope, Doctor ‘thorne, xii. 


Annular protuberance of the brain. See annular.— 
onal, parietal, etc., protuberance, See the ad- 
ectives, 


protuberancy (pro-tii’be-ran-si), ». [As pro- 
tuberance (see -cy).] Same as protuberance. 

protuberan+ (pro-tu’be-rant), a. [< F. protubé- 
rant, « LL. protuberan(t-)s, ppr. of protuberare, 
swell, grow forth: see protuberate.| Swelling; 
prominent beyond the surrounding surface. 

Though the eye seems round, in reality the iris is Ph 
tuberant above the white. ay. 

These large brown protuberant eyes in Silas Marner’s 
pale face. George kliot, Silas Marner, i. 

protuberantly (prd-ti’be-rant-li), adv. [< pro- 
tuberant + -ly2.)} In a protuberant manner; 
in the way of protuberance. 

protuberate (pro-tii’be-rat), v.i.; pret. and pp. 
protuberated, ppr. protuberating. [< LL. protu- 
beratus, pp.of protuberare, swell out, grow forth, 
ς L. pro, forth, forward, + *tuberare, swell, < 
tuber, a bump, swelling, tumor: see tuber.] To 
swell beyond the adjacent surface; be promi- 
nent; bulge out. 

If the navel protuberates, make a small puncture with a 
lancet through the skin. harpe, Surgery. 

protuberation (pro-ti-be-ra’shon), ». [< pro- 
tuberate + -ἶοπ.] The act of swelling beyond 
the surrounding surface. 

protuberoust (pro6-ti’be- 
rus), a. [ς LL. protube- 
rare, swellout, grow forth 
(see protuberate), + -ous. 
Cf. tuberous.] Protuber- 
ant. [Rare.] 

The one being protuberous, 
rough, crusty, and hard; the 
other round, smooth, spongy, 
and soft. J. Smith, Portrait of 

(Old Age, p. 183. 
Protula (pro-ta’li), mn. 
[NL. (Risso), prob. ¢ Gr. 
πρό, before, + τύλος, a 
knot or knob.] A ge- 
nus of cephalobranchiate 
tubicolous worms of the 
family Serpulidz. P. dys- 
teri is an example. Also 
called Apomatus. 
Protungulata (pr6-tung- 
u-la’ti), n. pl. [NI.., <¢ 

r. πρῶτος, first, + NL. 
Ungulata, q.v.] A group 
of Cretaceous hoofed 
mammals regarded as 
the probable ancestral 
stock of all subsequent branchial plumes or branchiz. 
ungulates. 
protureter (pro-tu-ré’tér), m. [NL.,< Gr. πρῶ- 
τος, first, + NL. ureter.] <A primitive ureter, 
or excretory duct of a protonephron. 
protutor ο. π. [=F. protuteur = Sp. 
protutor, < ML. protutor, ς L. pro, for, + tutor, 
guardian: see tutor.] In Scots law, one who 
acts as tutor to a minor without having a regu- 

«lar title to the office. 
protyle (pro’til), n. [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, 

+ ian, matter: see Hyla.| Animagined super- 
sensible, imponderable, indifferent, or primal 
substance, from which all forms of living mat- 
ter are supposed to be derived by modification, 
differentiation, or specialization. W. Crookes. 

Also called variously biod, biogen, bioplasm, 

zoéther, etc. 
proud (proud), a. [< ME. proud, prowd, prud, 

earlier prout, prut, (AS. priut, proud (very rare); 
ef. deriv. prutung (verbal n.), pride, prite, pride 

(DE. pride1); root unknown. The Icel. prudhr, 





—= 
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Protula dystert, a tubico- 
lous polychztousannelid; an- 
terior part of the body, cut off 
at d@, the stomach, and seen in 
longitudinal section; c, mouth; 
6, hood-like expansion; a, 
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proud, Dan. prud, stately, magnificent, are ap- 
par. from the AS.] 1. Having or cherishing 
a high opinion of one’s own merits; showing 
great or lofty self-esteem; expecting great def- 


erence or consideration; haughty; full of pride. 
Specifically—(a@) Having undue or inordinate pride ; arro- 
gant; haughty; supercilious; presumptuous, 
Better is it to beate a prowde man 
Then for to rebuke him; 
For he thinkes in his own conceyte 
He is wyse and very trim. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 96. 


We have heard of the pride of Moab; he is very proud: 
even of his haughtiness, and his pride, and wrath. 
Isa. xvi. 6. 
Norfolk rides foremostly, his crest well known, 
Proud as if all our heads were now his own. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


And was so proud that, should he meet 

The twelve apostles in the street, 

He'd turn his nose up at them all, 

And shove his Saviour from the wall. Churchill. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 96. 
(6) Having a worthy and becoming sense of what is due to 
one’s self; self-respecting : as, too proud to beg. 


F. You're strangely proud. 
te So proud, I am no slave. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 205. 
Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
He had not the method of making a fortune. 


Gray, On Himself, 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
I know you proud to bear your name. 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came. - 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 


(c) Priding one’s self; having high satisfaction; elated: 
as, proud to serve a cause. 


What satisfaction can their deaths bring to you, 
That are prepar’d and proud to die, and willingly? 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. 3. 
A divine ambition and a zeal 
The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 308, 
He'll be a credit till us a — 
We'll a’ be proud ο) Robin. 
Burns, There was a Lad was born in Kyle. 


provand 


Streght as a strike, straght thurgh the myddes (of her hair] 
Depertid the proudfall pertly in two, 
Atiret in tressis trusset full faire. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3025. 
proud-hearted (proud’hir’ted), a. Arrogant; 
haughty; proud. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 98. 
proudlingt (proud’ling),». [< proud + -ling1.] 
One who is proud: used in rebuke or contempt. 
Milde to the Meek, to Proudlings sterne and strict. 
Sylvester, tr. of P. Mathieu’s Henry the Great, 1. 152. 
proudly (proud‘li), adv. [< ME. prudly, proud- 
liche, prudliche, ς AS. priutlice, ς prit, proud: 
see proud.) Ina proud manner; with inordi- 
nate self-esteem; haughtily; ostentatiously; 
with lofty mien or airs; with vigor or mettle. 
And past furth prudly his pray for to wyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.),1. 855. 
Question her proudly, let thy looks be stern. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 62. 
proudness (proud’nes), ». [< proud + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being proud; pride. 
Set aside all arrogancy and proudness. 
Latimer, Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, ii. 
proud-pied (proud’pid), a. Gorgeously varie- 
gated. [Rare. ] 
Proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim. 
Shak., Sonnets, xcviii. 
proud-stomached (proud’stum/akt), a. Of a 
haughty spirit; self-asserting ; arrogant; high- 
tempered. 
If you get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers that set 
the young dogs a rebelling, what else can you look for? 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xiii. 
proustite (prés’tit), n. [Named after J. L. 
Proust, a French chemist.] A native sulphid of 
arsenic and silver, occurring in rhombohedral 
and sealenohedral crystals and also massive. 
It has a beautiful cochineal-red color, and is hence called 
ruby silver, or light-red silver ore; the latter name is given 
to distinguish it from the other form of ruby silver, py- 


rargyrite, which is dark-red or nearly black. and is called 
dark-red silver ore. Magnificent specimens of proustite 


2. Proceeding from pride; daring; dignified. x are obtained from the mines of Chanarcillo in Chili. 


As choice a copy of Verses as any we have heard since p 


we met together; and that is a proud word, for we have 
heard very good ones. J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 188. 


But higher far my proud pretensions rise. 
Cowper, On the Receipt of his Mother’s Picture. 
3. Of fearless or untamable spirit; full of vigor 
or mettle. 
I have dogs, my lord, 


Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 2. 21. 


The fiend replied not, overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 858. 


Like a proud swan, conqu’ring the stream by force. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 523. 
4. Giving reason or occasion for pride, con- 
gratulation, or boasting; suggesting or exciting 
por ostentatious; grand; gorgeous; magnif- 
icent. 


One is higher in authority, better clad or fed, hath a 
prouder coat or a softer bed. 
Bp. Pilkington, Works (Parker Soc., 1842), p. 124. 


I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 79. 


Storms of stones from the proud temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. 
Dryden, Aneid, ii. 553. 


The proudest memory in the later history of the island 
is the defeat of the Turks in 1716. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 359. 

5. Full; high; swelled. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 


The wind was loud, the stream was proud, 
And wi’ the stream gaed Willie. 
Willie's Drowned in Gamery (Child’s Ballads, IT. 183). 


Proud flesh. See jlesh.— Proud stomach. See stomach. 
—To do one proud. See dol.=§vn.1. Lofty, lordly.—4, 
Stately, noble. See references under pride. 


proudt (proud), » [< ME. prouden, pruden, 
prouten, < AS. *pritian (in verbal n. pritung), 
prytian, be proud, < prit, proud: see proud, a. 
Cf. pridel, v.] I, intrans. 1. To be proud or 
haughty. 
There proudeth Power, Heer Prowess brighter shines. 
Sylvester, tr. of Ῥ. Mathieu’s Henry the Great, 1. 117. 
2. To be full of spirit or animation; be gay. 
Yong man wereth jolif, 
And than proudeth man and wiif. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 11. 
3. To be excited by sexual desire. 
II. trans. To make or render proud. 
Sister proudes Sister, Brother hardens Brother, 
And one Companion doth corrupt another. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
proudfallt,n. [ME.,< proud + fall; a dubious 
formation.] The front hair which falls or is 
folded over the forehead; forelock. 


(Halliwell.) 


rov. An abbreviation of (a) proverb; (b) pro- 
verbially ; (9) provincial ; (d) provost; (e) Leap. ] 
Provencal. 

provable (pré’va-bl),a. [<« ME. provable, < OF. 
provable, prouvable, provable, certain, ς L. pro- 
babilis, that may be proved, probable: see prob- 
able. In mod. use as if directly < prove + 
-able.}] Capable of being proved or demon- 
strated. 

And if thee thynke it is doutable, 


It is thurgh argument provable. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 5414. 


The crime was a suspicion, provable only by actions ca- 
pable of divers constructions. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 316. 


Proof supposes something provable, which must be a 
Proposition or Assertion. J. S. Mill, Logic, I. iii. § 1. 
Provable debt, a debt of such a class that it may be 
proved against the estate of a bankrupt. 

provableness (pr6’va-bl-nes), x. The state or 
quality of being provable; capability of being 
proved. 

provably (pré’va-bli), adv. 
pable of proof. 

If thou knowe any man of that maners and upright 
lyuinge that no faulte can prouably be layed to him. 

J. Udall, On Tit. i. 
provandt, provendt (prov’and, -end), π. and a. 
Also provant, provent; < ME. provande, prov- 
ende, promande, < OF. provende, prouvende (also 
with unorig. 7, provendre, > ME. provendre, E. 
provender), an allowance of food, also a preb- 
end, ς LL. prebenda, a payment, ML. also an 
allowance of food and drink, pittance, also a 
earn see prebend.| I. n. 1. A regular al- 
owance of food; provender; especially, the 
food or forage supplied to an army or to its 
horses and beasts of burden. 
The Aueyner schalle ordeyn prouande good won 


For tho lordys horsis euerychon. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 319. 


These sea-sick soldiers rang hills, woods, and vallies, 
Seeking provant to fill their empty bellies. 
Legend of Captain Jones (1659), (Hallivwell.) 


Camels in the war, who have their provand 
Only for bearing burdens. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 267. 


I say unto thee, one pease was a soldier’s provant a whole 
day at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 


2. A prebend.. [In this sense only provend.] 
Cathedral chirches that han prouendis approprid to 
hem. Wyclif, Tracts (ed. Matthew), p. 419. 
ΤΙ. a. Belonging to a regular allowance; such 
as was provided for the common soldiers; 
hence, of common or inferior quality. 


In @ manner @a- 


provand 


In the yeare 1543 the weather was so cold that the prov- 
ant wine ordained for the army, being frozen, was divided 
with hatchets, and by the souldiers carried away in bas- 
kets. Hakewill, Apology, 11. vii. § 1. 


The good wheaten loaves of the Flemings were better 
than the provant rye-bread of the Swede. 

Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
provandt, provendt (prov’and, -end), v. ¢. [Also 
provant, provent (2); < OF. provender, supply 
with provisions, ς provende, provision, proven- 
der: see provand, provend, n.| To supply with 
provender, provisions, or forage. 

Do throughly provend well your horse, for they must 
bide the brunt. Hall, Homer (1581), p. 30. (Nares.) 

Should . . . provant and victuall moreover this mon- 
strous army of strangers. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). 
provant-mastert, ΗΛ. An officer who served out 
provisions, etc., to soldiers. Barnaby Rich, 
Fruites of Long Experience (1604), p. 19. 
x (Halliwell. ) 
prove (priv), v.; pret. proved, pp. proved (some- 
times incorrectly proven), ppr. proving. [<« ME. 
proven (partly < AS. préfian), also preven (> 
early mod. E. prieve, preeve), < OF. prover, prou- 
ver, pruver, preuver, F. prouver = Pr. provar = 
Sp. probar = Pg. provar = It. probare = AS. 
profian, test, try, prove, = LG. proven, proven = 
MHG. pruoven, priieven, G. priifen (also pro- 
ben and probieren) = Icel. profa, prova = Sw. 
profva (also probera) = Dan. prove (also pro- 
bere), < L. probare, test, try, examine, approve, 
show to be good or fit, prove, < probus, good, 
excellent. Cf. probe, probity, proof, ete., and 
ef. approve, disprove, improve, reprove, οἵο., ap- 
probate, reprobate, ete., approbation, probation, 
οίο.] 1. trans. 1. Totry by experiment, or by 
a test or standard; test; make trial of; put to 
the test: as, to prove the strength of gunpow- 
der; to prove the contents of a vessel by com- 
paring it with a standard measure. 

I bad Thougt tho be mene bitwene, 


And put forth somme purpos to prouen his wittes. 
Piers Plowman (B), viii. 120. 
Ne would I it have ween’d, had I not late it prieved. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. iv. 98. 
Ye'll say that I’ve ridden but into the wood, 
To prieve gin my horse and hounds are good. 
Sir Oluf and the Elf-King’s Daughter aah ae 
[I. 300). 
And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and 
I go to prove them. Luke xiv. 19. 
I have proved thee, thou art never destitute of that 
which is convenient. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 302. 
He felt happy, and yet feared to prove 
His new-born bliss, lest it should fade from him. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 342. 


2. To render certain; put out of doubt (as a 
proposition) by adducing evidence and argu- 
mentation; show; demonstrate. 


That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte... 
Is preved al day, as men may it see, 
As wel by werk as by auctoritee. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 473. 
Give me the ocular proof;... 
Make me to see ’t; or, at the least, so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 360. 
The wise man . . . hath condescended to prove as well 
as assert it, and to back the severe rule he hath laid down 
with very convincing reasons, 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 
Reduc’d to practice, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 140. 
3. To establish the authenticity or validity of; 
obtain probate of: as, to prove a will. See 
probate. 
The holy crosse was provyd by resyng of a Dede man 
whanne they wer in Dowte whiche it was of the thre. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 41. 
4. To have personal experience of; experience ; 
enjoy or suffer. 
But I did enter, and enjoy 


What happy lovers prove. 
Carew, Deposition from Love. (Nares.) 
Let him in arms the power of Turnus prove. 
Dryden, AZneid, vii. 610. 
Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st 
That now at every step thou mov’st 
Upheld by two. Cowper, ‘to Mary (1798). 
5. In arith., to ascertain or demonstrate the 
correctness of (an operation or result) by a cal- 
culation in the nature of a check: as, to prove a 
sum. Thus, in subtraction, if the difference between two 
numbers added to the lesser number makes a sum equal to 
the greater, the correctness of the subtraction is proved. 
6. In printing, to take a proof of.—To prove 
masteriest, to make trial of skill ; contend for the mas- 
tery. 

He would often run, leape, or prove masteries with his 
chiefe courtiers. Knolles, Hist. Turks, 516, I. (Nares.) 
=§ 2. To verify, justify, confirm, substantiate, make 
good, manifest. 
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II, intrans. 1. To make trial; essay. 
It is a pur pardoners craft ; prowe and assaye! 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 947. 
2. To be found or ascertained to be by expe- 
rience or trial; be ascertained or shown by the 
event or something subsequent; turn out to be: 
as, the report proves to be true; to prove useful 
or wholesome; to prove faithful or treacherous. 
That proved [var. preved] wel, for overal ther he cam, 
At wrastlynge he wolde have alwey the ram. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 547. 
If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 418, 


If his children prove vicious or degenerous, . . . we ac- 
count the man miserable, 
Jer. Taylor (ed. 1835), Works, I. 717. 


He knows 
His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 
Whenever that shall be. Milton, P. L., ii. 808. 


When the two processes of deduction grove to be identi- 
cal, we have no choice but to abide by the result, and to 
assume that the one inference is equally authoritative with 
the other. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 191. 
Hence—8. To become; be. 


Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower shortly ; 
11 wear the willow garland for his sake. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 227. 
4+. To succeed; turn out well. 
If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended that 
the beasts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 
5. Tothrive; be with young: generally said of 


cattle. Halliwell.—To fend and provet. Seefend}. 
—To prove up, to show that the requirements of the law 
for taking up government land have been fulfilled, so that 
a patent for the same may be issued. [U.S.] 


Under these laws the settler is obliged to pay the gov- 
ernment two hundred dollars for his claim, whether he 
proves up after a six months’ residence, or waits the full 
limit of his time for making proof —thirty-three months. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 208. 
provet, . An obsolete form of proof. 
provectt (pré-vekt’),a. [= OF. provect, a man 

advanced in years; ¢ L. provectus, advanced 
(of time), pp. of provehere, carry forward, ad- 
vance, < pro, forth, + vehere, carry: see vehi- 
cle.] Advanced. 

We haue in daily experience that little infantes assay- 
eth to folowe . . . the wordes . . . of them that be pro- 
uecte in yeres. 

provectant (pro-vek’tant), n. [« L. provehere, 
pp. provectus, carry forward, advance (see pro- 
vect), + -ant.] A covariant considered as pro- 
duced by the operation of a provector on a 
eontravariant. 

provection (pr6-vek’shon), π. [ς LL. provec- 
tio(n-), a carrying forward, an advancement, 
promotion, < L. provehere, pp. provectus, carry 
forward, advance: see provect.] In philol., the 
carrying of a terminal letter from a word to the 
next succeeding one, when it begins with a 
vowel, as the tone for that one, the tother for that 
other. [Rare.] 

provector (pro-vek’tor), ». [NL., ς L. prove- 
here, pp. provectus, carry forward, advance: see 
provect.| The contravariant operator (a, J, 


«+ W02,0,,..)™, where oz, 0,, ete., replace x, provender (prov’en-dér), ο. t. 


y, ete., in the quantic (a,b,... YU x,y, . 
any contravariant operator resulting from a 
similar substitution in any covariant of the 
original quantiec. 

proveditort (pr6-ved’i-tor), n. [Also 
tore, providitore; < It. proveditore (= Sp. 
veedor = Pg. provedor), a provider, purveyor 
provedere, provide, purvey: see provide. Ce. 
provedor and purveyor.) 1. A purveyor; one 
employed to procure supplies; a provider. 

Thrice was he made, 


In dangerous armes, Venice providetore. 
Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 


The entertainment that St. John’s proveditore, the an- 
gel, gave him was such as the wilderness did afford. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 82. 
Ready money in open market . . . being found upon 
experience to be the best proveditor of any. 
Blackstone, Com.., I. viii. 
2. An overseer; a governor. 


When they have any great Expedition to make, they 
have always a Stranger for their General, but he is super- 
vis'd by two Proveditors, without whom he cannot attempt 
any thing. Howell, Letters, I. i. 35. 


provedor, provedore (prov’e-dér, -doér), x. 
[Also providore; < Sp. proveedor = Pg. prove- 
dor, provider, purveyor: see proveditor and pur- 
veyor.] A purveyor; one who provides neces- 
saries and supplies; a proveditor. 

When the famous Beefsteak Club was first instituted, 
he (Richard Estcourt] had the office of providore assigned 


him. W. King, Art of Cookery, note on 1. 519 (Chalmers’s 
{English Poets). 


pro- 


provendt, provendet, . and a. 
provendt, v. ἴ. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. provender (prov’en-dér), 7. 


< provendre?t, n. 


provenience (pro-vé’niens), n. 


proventt, η. ( 
proventricular (pro-ven-trik’i-lir), a. [< pro- 
xventriculus + -ar3.] Pertaining to the proven- 


proventriculus 


I was much amused in watching our provedor, as he went 
about collecting things by ones and twos, until he had 
piled a little cart quite full. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbveam, I. xiv. 

proven (pré’vn), pp. [An improper form of 

proved, with -en1, suffix of strong participles, 

for orig. -ed2.] Proved: an improper form, 

lately growing in frequency, by imitation of 
the Scotch use in ‘‘not proven.” 

The evidence is voluminous and conclusive, and by com- 
mon consent a verdict of proven is returned. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 422. 
Not proven, in Scots law, a verdict rendered by a jury in 
a criminal case when the evidence is insufficient to justify 


conviction, yet strong enough to warrant grave suspicion 
of guilt. 


provenance (prov’e-nans), 7. [< F. provenance, 
origin, production: see provenience.] Origin; 
source or quarter from which anything comes; 
provenience: especially in the sense of ‘ place 
of manufacture, production, or discovery.’ [A 
French term, better in the English form pvo- 
venience. } 
[Well-tombs] in which we have the use of metallic chis- 
els clearly and indisputably indicated, and the presence 


of bronze work of Oriental provenance. 
The Nation, XLVIII. 303. 


Style of art, historical probability, and the provenance 
of the coins themselves, all seem to indicate a Spanish 
origin. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 4. 

Provencal (F. pron. pro-von-sal’), a. and». [< 
F. Provengal ον L. Provincialis), < Provincia (> 
1, Provence), a former province of southeastern 
France, ¢ L. provincia, a province, a Roman 
ee outside of Italy: see province. ] 

. a. Pertaining or belonging to Provence in 
France, or to its old language. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. Anative of Provence.— 2. The Ro- 
mance tongue of Provence. It is the langue 
doc, and was the dialect used by the Trouba- 
dours. See langue doc. 

Abbreviated Pr. or Prov. 


Provence oil. See oil. 
Provence rose. 


[A misnomer for Provins rose. } 
Same as cabbage-rose. 


Provencial (pro-ven’shal), a. [=F. Provengal; 


< Provence + -ial.] Same as Provengal. 

See provand. 

See provand. 

[< ME. provendre, 

{ OF. provendre, var. of provende, allowance, 

provision: see provand.] 1. Food; provisions; 

especially, dry food for beasts, as hay, straw, or 

corn; fodder. 

I fynde payne for the pope and prouendre for his palfrey. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 243. 


Shall we go send them dinners and fresh suits, 
And give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight with them? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 58. 


In the connivance of his [the prodigal’s] security, har- 
lots and sycophants rifle his estate, and then send him to 
rob the hogs of their provender, Jove’s nuts, acorns. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 497. 
οἱ. A prebend. 


And porchace gow prouendres while goure pans lasteth, 
And bigge gow benefices pluralite to haue. 

Piers Plowman (C), iv. 32. 
=Syn. 1. Fodder, etc. See feed, n. 


[< provender, n. 


«ον. Cf. provand, v.] To feed; fodder, as a horse. 


His horses (quatenus horses) are provendered as epi- 
curely. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 179). (Davies.) 


Aguas provendre!+,. A Middle English form of prov- 


ender. 
[ME., < OF. provendier, < ML. 
prebendarius, a prebendary: see prebendary. | 
A prebendary. 
{= F. prove- 
nance (> E. provenance) = It. provenienza, < NL. 
*provenientia, origin, ς L. provenire, come forth, 
appear, originate, ς pro, forth, + venire, come. | 
Origin; the place from which something comes 
or is derived; the place of production or deri- 
vation of an object, especially in the fine arts 
and in archeology. Compare provenance. 
Wherever the place in which an object was found, or— 
to use a convenient word already borrowed by German 


archeologists from the Italians and French—its pro- 
venience, is stated. A. D. Savage, The Century, XXIV. 632, 


The surface of the marble [of a statue found at Sicyon]— 
the provenience of which I am unable to state— is some- 
what corroded. Amer, Jour. Archeol., V. (1889) 298. 


Same as provand. 


triculus: as, proventricular glands; proventricu- 
lar digestion. 


proventriculus (pr6-ven-trik’i-lus), ”.; pl. pro- 


ventriculi (-li). [NL., ς L. pro, before, + ven- 
triculus, dim. of venter, stomach: see ventricle.] 


proventriculus 


1. In ornith., the glandular stomach; a second 
dilatation of the esophagus, succeeding the crop 
or craw, and succeeded by the gizzard, gigerium, 


ormuscularstomach. Itis the true stomach of abird, 
or place where digestion is chiefly carried on, and corre- 
sponds to the cardiac end or division of the stomach of a 


mammal. It is situated at the lower end of the gullet, 
next to the gizzard, and is always recognized by the gas- 
tric follicles which form a zone or belt of variously dis- 
posed patches upon its mucous surface. Also called ven- 
triculus glandulosus. 


2. Ininsects, the first stomach, the ingluvies or 
crop, being merely an expansion of the esopha- 
gus. It generally has thick muscular walls, and is often 
armed interiorly with horny plates or teeth of various 
forms. The proventriculus lies wholly or partly in the 


abdomen, and is generally absent in haustellate insects. 
See cut under Blattide. 


3. In worms, a muscular crop. 

provenuet (ρτου΄ο-πᾶ), η. [< OF. provenu, prou- 
venu, produce, revenue, < provenu, pp. of pro- 
venir, < L. provenire, come forth, appear: see 
provenience. Cf. revenue.] Produce. 

Our liberal Creator hath thought good to furnish our 
tables with. . . the rich and dainty provenues of our gar- 
dens and orchards. 

+ Bp. Hall, Christian Moderation, i. 1, § 2. 
prover (pré’vér),. [< prove + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which proves or tries. 

Patr. Why am I a fool? 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover. 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 72. 
2. A skilled workman employed to strike off 
proofs from engraved plates. 

From two to six men, ... whose duty it is to print proof 
impressions only ; they are called provers. 

Ure, Dict., II. 289. 
proverb (prov’érb), κ. [ς ME. proverbe, < OF. 
(and EF.) proverbe = Sp. Pg. It. proverbio, < L. 
proverbium, a common saying, saw, adage, a 
proverb, later also byword, « pro, before, forth, 
+ verbum, a word: see verb.] 1. Ashort pithy 
sentence, often repeated colloquially, express- 
ing a well-known truth ora common fact ascer- 
tained by experience or observation; a popular 
saying which briefly and forcibly expresses some 
practical precept; an adage; a wise saw: often 
set forth in the guise of metaphor and in the 
form of rime, and sometimes alliterative. 
And trewe is the proverbe that the wise man seith, that 


“who is fer from his iye is soone foryeten.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 693. 
They said they were an-hungry; sigh’d forth proverbs, 
That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must eat, 
That meat was made for mouths. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 209, 
What is a proverb but the experience and observation 
of several ages gathered and summed up into one expres- 
sion? South, Sermons (ed. 1823), I. 437. 
The pithy quaintness of old Howell has admirably de- 
scribed the ingredients of an exquisite proverb to be sense, 
shortness, and salt. J. D’Israeli, Curios. of Lit., III. 359. 


2. A byword; a reproach; an object of scorn 
or derision. 


I will deliver them... to bea reproachand a proverb, a 
taunt and a curse, in all places whither I shall drive them. 
Jer. xxiv. 9. 


Salisbury was foolish to a proverb. 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. κ 


3. In Scrip., an enigmatical utterance; a mys- 
terious or oracular saying that requires inter- 
pretation. 


To understand a proverb, and the interpretation; the 
words of the wise, and their dark sayings. Prov. i. 6. 


4. pl. [οαρ.] One of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, following the Book of Psalms. The full title 
is Proverbs of Solomon (1. 1). It is a collection of the say- 
ings of the sages of Israel, taking its full title from the 
chief among them, though it is by no means certain that 
he is the author of a majority of them. The original 
meaning of mashal, the Hebrew word translated ‘proverb,’ 
seems to be ‘a comparison.’ The term is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘parable’ in our English Bible; but, as such com- 
parisons were commonly made in the East by short and 
pithy sayings, the word came to be applied to these chiefly, 
though not exclusively. They formed one of the most 
characteristic features of Eastern literature. 

5. A dramatic composition in which some prov- 
erb or popular saying is taken as the founda- 


tion of the plot. Good examples are—“ A Door must 
be either Open or Shut,” Alfred de Musset ; ‘‘Still Water 
Runs Deep,” Dion Boucicault. When such dramas are 
extemporized, as in private theatricals, the proverb em- 
ployed is often withheld, to be guessed by the audience 
after the representation.— To cap proverbs. See capl, 
=Syn. 1. Aviom, Maxim, etc. See aphorism. 

proverb (prov’érb), v. [ς ME. proverben; < 
proverb, π.] 1. trans. 1. To utter in the form 
of a proverb; speak of proverbially; make a 
byword of. 


For which this wise clerkes that ben dede 
Han evere this proverbed to us yonge: 
That firste vertu is to kepe tonge. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 293. 


Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fool 
In every street? Milton, 8. A., 1. 203. 
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2. To provide with a proverb. 
I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 37. 
II. intrans. To utter proverbs. 


All their pains taken to seem so wise in proverbing serve 
but to conclude them downright slaves; and the edge of 
their own proverb falls reverse upon themselves. 

Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

proverbial (pr6-vér’bi-al), a. [ς F. proverbial 

= Sp. Pg. proverbial = It. proverbiale, < LiL. pro- 

verbialis, < L. proverbium, proverb: see proverb. } 

1. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling or char- 

acteristic of a proverb: as, to express one’s self 
with proverbial brevity. 

This river whose head being unknown, and drawn to 
a proverbial obscurity, the opinion thereof became with- 
out bounds. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 
2. Mentioned in a proverb; used or current as 
a proverb: as, a proverbial saying; hence, com- 
monly spoken of; well-known; notorious. 

In case of excesses, I take the German proverbial cure, 


by a hair of the same beast, to be the worst in the world. 
Sir W. Temple. 


That proverbial feather which has the credit or discredit 
of breaking the camel’s back. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 2. 

Equally proverbial was the hospitality of the Virginians. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 177. 
proverbialism (pré-vér’bi-al-izm), ». [ς pro- 
verbial + -ism.] A proverbial phrase or saying. 
proverbialist (pro-vér’bi-al-ist), n. [« prover- 
bial + -ist.) A composer, collector, or user of 
proverbs. 
proverbialize (pr6-vér’bi-al-iz), v.; pret. and 
pp. proverbialized, ppr. proverbializing. [<pro- 
verbial + -ize.] JI, trans. To make into a prov- 
erb; turn into a proverb, or use proverbially ; 
speak of in a proverb. [Rare.] 

II, intrans. To use proverbs. Davies. 

But I forbear from any further proverbializing, lest I 
should be thought to have rifled my Erasmus’s adages. 

Kennet, tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, p. 135. 
proverbially (pro-vér’bi-al-i), adv. In a pro- 
verbial manner or style; by way of proverb; as 

@ proverb. 

So are slow-worms accounted blind, and the like we 
affirm proverbially of the beetle, although their eyes be 
evident, and they will flye against lights, like many other 
insects. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 18. 

proverbize (prov’érb-iz), v. t. and 7.3 pret. and 
pp. proverbized, ppr. proverbizing. [< proverb 

+ -ize.] Same as proverbialize. [Rare.] 

For House-hold Rules, read not the learned Writs 
Of the Stagirian (glory of good wits); 
Nor his whom, for his hony-steeped stile, 
They Proverbiz’d the Attick Muse yer-while. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 
proviant}, η. and a. [A corrupt form of pro- 
vand, provant, appar. simulating proviaunce. ] 

Same as provand, 
providable (pro-vi’da-bl), a. [« provide + 
-able.| That may be provided; capable of being 
provided. 

I have no deeper wish than that bread for me were pro- 
vidable elsewhere. Carlyle. 
provide (pro-vid’), v.; pret. and pp. provided, 

ppr. providing. [= F. pourvoir, OF. pourvoir, 
pourveir (> E. purvey) = Pr. provezir = Sp. pro- 
veer = Pg. prover, ς It. provedere, provvedere, < 
L. providere, see forward, act with foresight, 
take care, provide, < pro, forward, + videre, 
see: see vision. Cf. purvey, from the same 
source, through OF.] ΤΙ. trans. 11. To foresee; 
look forward to. 

Severe and wise patriots, . . . providing the hurts these 
licentious spirits may do in a state. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 
2. To procure beforehand ; get, collect, or make 
ready for future use; prepare. 

God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering. 

Gen. xxii. 8. 
A small spare mast, 


Such as seafaring men provide for storms. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 81. 


There are very good Laws provided against Scandal and 
Calumny. Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 
3. To furnish; supply: now often followed by 
with, but formerly also by of. 


And I know you well provided of Christian, and learned, 
and brave defences against all human accidents. 
Donne, Letters, cxxiii. 


Rome, by the care of the magistrates, was well provided 
with corn. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 
4. To make ready; prepare. 


I shall expect thee next summer (if the Lord please), 
and by that time I hope to be provided for thy comforta- 
ble entertainment. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 447. 


They . . . told vs, We were welcome if wee came to 
fight, for they were prouided for vs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 15. 





providence 


5. To make or lay down as a previous arrange- 
ment, guaranty, or provision; make a previous 
condition, supposition, or understanding: as, 
the agreement provides that the party shall in- 
eur no loss. 
We also provided to send one hundred and sixty [men] 
more... to prosecute the war. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 265. 
The Constitution provides, and all the States have ac- 
cepted the provision, that “the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
Government.” Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 150. 


6. LEccles., to grant the right to be in future 
presented to a benefice which is not vacant at 
the time of the grant. See provision, 8. 

Robert. Waucop, ‘‘the blind Scot,” who had just been 


provided by the Pope to the vacancy of Armagh. 
1. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To procure or furnish sup- 
plies, means of defense, or the like: as, to pro- 
vide liberally for the table. 


They say Nature brings forth none but she provides for 
them ; I'll try her liberality. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 


O Thou who kindly dost provide 
For every creature’s want! Burns, A Grace. 


The cross housekeeper was gone;. . . her successor, 
who had been matron at the Lowton Dispensary, unused 
to the ways of her new abode, provided with comparative 
liberality. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, ix. 


2. To take measures for counteracting or es- 
caping something: often followed by against or 
Sor. 


This gaue vs cause to prouide for the worst. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 190. 


Providing against the inclemency of the weather. 
Sir M. Hale. 
3+. To make ready; prepare. 


A hunting he provides to go; 
Straight they were ready all. 
The Cruel Black (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 371). 


When they sawe their desire and hope of the arriuall of 
the rest of the shippes to be euery day more and more 
frustrated, they prouided to sea againe. 

Hakiluyt’s Voyages, I. 246. 


provided (pr6-vi’ded), pp. and quasi-conj. [Tr. 


of L. proviso in similar use, ‘it being provided’ 
(that... ); prop. pp. absolute. See proviso.] 
This (or it) being understood, conceded, or es- 
tablished; on (this) condition; on these terms: 
in this sense always introducing a clause of con- 
dition or exception, and followed by that (ex- 
pressed or understood). 

I take your offer, and will live with you, 

Provided that you do no outrages 


On silly women or poor passengers. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 71. 
This man loves to eat good meat—always provided he 
do not pay for it himself. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


providence (prov’i-dens), . [< ME. providence, 


< OF. providence, F. providence = Pr. providen- 
tia = Sp. Pg. providencia = It. providenza, < L. 
providentia, < providen(t-)s, ppr. of providere, 
foresee, provide: see provident. Cf. prudence 
and purveyance.] 1. Foresight; timely care or 
preparation. 


These Zemes, they beleue to... haue the cure and 
prouidence of the sea, wooddes, and sprynges and foun- 
taynes, assigninge to euery thynge theyr peculier goddes. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. ° 

[Arber, p. 101). 


Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 

Should have... restraind... 

This mad young man. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1. 17. 


2. Frugality; prudence in the management of 
one’s concerns; economy. 


My heart shall be my own; my vast expense 
Reduced to bounds by timely providence. 
Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 242. 


3. The care and guardianship of God over his 


creatures; divine supervision. The doctrine of 
divine providence is the doctrine that God both possesses 
and exercises absolute power over all the works of his 
hands; it thus differs from the doctrine of omnipotence, 
which only attributes to him the power, but does not ne- 
cessarily imply that he uses it ; and it is opposed to the 
doctrine of naturalism, or that nature is governed wholly 
by natural laws with which God never interferes. 


It is a part of the Divine Providence of the World that 
the Strong shall influence the Weak. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 3. 
God, in his ordinary providence, maketh use of means, 
yet is free to work without, above, and against them, at his 
pleasure. Westminster Confession of Faith, v. 
That to the highth of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., i. 25. 
Henece—4. [cap.] God, regarded as exercising 
forecast, care, and direction for and over his 
creatures; the divine power and direction. 


providence 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 647. 


Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 87. 
5. Something due to an act of providential in- 
tervention; an act or event in which the care 
of God is directly exhibited. 
A remarkable providence appeared in a case which was 


tried at the last court of assistants. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 330. 


Special providence, the special intervention in oradmin- 
istration of the laws of nature and life by God, for special 
ends; specifically, a particular act of divine interposition 
in favor of one or more individuals. 


There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 231. 

=Syn. land 2. Prudence, Discretion, etc. See wisdom. 
provident (prov’i-dent), a. [ς F. provident = 
Sp. Pg. providente, < L. providen(t-)s, ppr. of 
providere, foresee, provide: see provide. Cf. 

rudent, of same ult. formation.] 1. Foresee- 
ing wants and making provision to supply them ; 
forecasting; cautious; prudent in preparing for 
future exigencies; having an anticipatory bee 
ception of something: sometimes followed by 
of. 

7 First crept 


The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. Milton. Ῥ. L., vii. 485. 


A Parent who, whilst provident of his whole family, 
watches over every particular child. 
Channing, Perfect Life, p. 83. 


The little Maid again, provident cf her domestic destiny, 
takes with preference to Dolls. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 


Suppose your savings had to be made, not, as now, out 
of surplus income, but out of wages already insufficient 
for necessaries ; and then consider whether to be provident 
would be as easy as you at present find it. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 252. 
2. Frugal; economical.— Provident societies. 
Same as friendly societies. 

While the Briton does not make as a rule those sacri- 
fices for the benefit of all those about him which are made 
by the poorly-paid Hindoo, who, in a country of low wages 
in which a poor law is unknown, invariably provides for 
his old people and keeps them in greater comfort than he 
keeps himself, Englishmen and colonists alike are re- 
markable for the extent to which they have carried the 
system of provident societies. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. 2. 
providential (prov-i-den’shal), a. [«F. provi- 
dentiel = Sp. Pg. providencial, ς L. providentia, 
foresight: see providence.] Effected by the 
providence of God; proceeding from divine di- 
rection; referable to divine providence. 

This thin, this soft contexture of the air, 


Shows the wise author’s providential care. 
Sir R. Blackmore. 


I claim for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, dis- 
tinctive place in the providential order of the world. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 107. 
providentially (prov-i-den’shal-i), adv. Ina 
providential manner; by means of God’s provi- 
dence. 
providently (prov’i-dent-li), adv. In a provi- 
dent manner; with prudent foresight; with 
wise precaution in preparing for the future. 
He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 44. 
providentness (prov’i-dent-nes), π. The qual- 
ity of being provident; foresight; carefulness ; 
prudence ; providence. 

Companions of shootinge be providentiness, good heede 
geving, true meetinge, honest comparison, which thinges 
agree with vertue verye well. Ascham, Toxophilus, i. 

provider (pro-vi’dér), π. One who provides, 
furnishes, or supplies. 
Here ’s money for my meat; 
I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 53. 


A good provider, one who is liberal in supplying pro- 
vis cae etc., for his family. [(Colloq.]—Lion’s neovider. 
See lion. 


providetoret, ». Same as proveditor. 
providore (prov’i-dor),. Same as provedor. 
province (prov’ins),”. [ς ME. provynce, < OF. 
x province, F. province = Pr. proensa, prohensa = 
p. Pg. provincia = It. provincia = D. MLG. 
provincie = G. provintzie, provintz, now proving 
= Sw. Dan. provins, a province,< L. provincia, 
a territory outside of Italy brought (chiefly 
by conquest) under Roman dominion, also of- 
ficial duty, office, charge, province, ς pro, be- 
fore, in front of, + vincere, conquer.] 1. Origi- 
nally, a country of considerable extent which, 
being reduced under Roman dominion, was re- 
modeled, subjected to the rule of a governor 
sent from Rome, and charged with such taxes 
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and contributions as the Romans saw fit to im- 
pose. The earliest Roman province was Sicily. 


Judea now, and all the Promised Ταπᾶ, 
Reduced a province under Roman yoke, 


Obeys Tiberius. Milton, Ῥ. R., iii. 158. 
A province, in the Roman system, was a subject land, a 
land beyond the bounds of Italy, aland of which the Ro- 


man People was the corporate sovereign. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 320. 
2. (a) An administrative division of a country: 
as, the provinces of Spain; the former provinces 
of France; more loosely, any important admin- 
istrative unit, as one of the governments of 
Russia or of the crownlands of Austria. 
Galilee is one of the Provynces of the Holy Lond; and 
in that Provynce is the Cytee of Naym and Capharnaum 


and Chorosaym and Bethsayde. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 110. 


Over each province is placed a Governor, who is assisted 
in his duties by a Vice-Governor and a small council. 

D. M. Wallace, Kussia, p. 199. 
(0) A part of a country or state as distinguished 
from the capital or the larger cities; the coun- 
try: usually in the plural: as, an actor who is 
starring in the provinces. (c) Eccles., the terri- 
tory within which an archbishop or a metropoli- 
tan exercises jurisdiction: as, the province of 
Canterbury; the province of Illinois. (d) In the 
Rom, Cath. Ch., one of the territorial divisions 
of an ecclesiastical order, as of the Franciscans, 
or of the Propaganda. (6) A region of country ; 
a tract; a large extent. 

Over many a tract 

Of heaven they march’d, and many a province wide. 

‘ Milton, P. L., vi. 77. 
3. The proper duty, office, or business of a per- 
son; sphere of action; function. 

I have taken all knowledge to be my province. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. iv. 

The family is the proper province for private women to 
shine in. Addison, Party Patches. 

The most difficult province in friendship is the letting a 
man see his faultsanderrors. Budgell, Spectator, No. 385. 


Within the region of religious activity itself there are 
provinces which demand varying degrees of distinctness in 
definition and graduation of discipline. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 293. 
4. Adivision in any department of knowledge 
or activity; a department. 

Their understandings are . . . cooped up in narrow 
bounds, so that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of the intellectual world. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. xiv. § 10. 

5. In zool., a prime division of animals; a phy- 
lum; a subkingdom; a branch; a type: as, in 
Owen’s classification, the four provinces— Ver- 
tebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Radiata. The 
prime divisions of a province are called sub- 
provinces.—6. In zodgeog., a subregion; a 
faunal area less extensive than a region. Thus, 
the Nearctic or North American region is zodlogically di- 
vided into the eastern, middle, and western provinces. — 
Boreal province, Illyrian provinces, Peruvian prov- 
ince. See the adjectives.— Province of distribution. 
See distribution. ; dé 

province-rose (prov’ins-r0z),. An erroneous 
form of Provins rose, the cabbage-rose. 

provincial! (pré-vin’shal), a. and n. [< ME. 
provinciall (n.); < OF. provincial, F. provin- 
cial = Pr. Sp. Pg. provincial = It. provinciale, ς 
L. provincialis, pertaining to a province, < pro- 
vincia, a province: see province.] I, a. 1. Of 
or pertaining toa province; existing in a prov- 
ince; characteristic of a province: as, a pro- 
vincial government; a provincial dialect. 

A nobleman of Picardy, . . . a man of considerable pro- 
vincial distinction, sought and obtained a commission as 


lord of the unknown Norimbega. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 16. 


Already he[the king] had assembled provincial councils 
formed of representatives from cities, boroughs, and mar- 
ket-towns, that he might ask them for votes of money. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 501. 
2. Forming a province or territory appendant to 
a principal kingdom or state: as, provincial ter- 
ritory.—38. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince, or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop; 
not ecumenical: as, a provincial council. 

Since the Conquest most of the archbishops had held 
provincial synods and issued provincial canons. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 307. 
4. Exhibiting the manners of a province; char- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of a province, or 
of the country as distinguished from the me- 
tropolis or larger cities; countrified; rustic; 
hence, not polished; narrow; unenlightened. 


Fond of exhibiting provincial airsand graces. Macaulay. 


A society perfectly provincial, with no thought, with no 
hope, beyond its narrow horizon. 
J. H. Shorthouse, Countess Eve, i. 


5. Restricted to a province; local. 


provinciatet (pro-vin’shi-at), v. ¢. 


proving 
His [Shakespeare’s] patriotism was too national to be 
provincial, Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 113. 


Provincial congresses. See congress.— Provincial 
Letters, the name by which a celebrated collection of 
letters written in French by Blaise Pascal in 1656-7, in 
condemnation of the Jesuits, is ordinarily known. ‘The 
phrase, which appears as the title of English translations 
of the letters, representing the popular French Provinet- 
ales, is a misnomer—the actual title being Letters to a@ 
Provincial. 


ΤΙ. π. 1. A person belonging to a province; 
one from any part of the country except the 


metropolis or one of the larger cities. The name 
Provincials was often applied to the inhabitants of the 
American colonies before the revolution, especially to their 
contingents engaged in military service. 


The land law of the Gracchi was well intended, but it 
bore hard on many of the leading provincials, who had 
seen their estates parcelled out. Froude, Ceesar, p. 58, 


Vulgarized by the constant influx of non-Italian pro 
vincials into Rome. Encyc. Brit., XLV. 333, 
2. In some religious orders, a monastic superior 
who has the general superintendence of his fra. 
ternity in a given district called a province. 

Oure prouinciall hath power to assoilen 


Alle sustren & bretheren that beth of our order. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 328. 


Two years after this event, he was elected provincial of 
his order in Castile, which placed him at the head of its 
numerous religious establishments. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5. 
Provincial? (pro-vin’shal), a. [« ML. Provin- 
cialis, Provengal: see Provengal.] Pertaining 
to Provence; Provengal. 
Provyncial of is dyvers kynde of vynys. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 5.), p. 69. 
Provincial rose. (a) The cabbage-rose. (6) A rosette of 
ribbons formerly worn on a shoe; a shoe-rose. 
With two Provincial roses on my razed shoes. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 288. 
provincialism (pr6-vin’shal-izm), n. [ς F. pro- 
vincialisme = Sp. Pg. It. provincialismo ; as pro- 
vinciall + -ism.|] 1. That which characterizes a 
province or a provincial person; a certain nar- 
rowness or localism of thought or interest, or 
rudeness of manners, characteristic of the in- 
habitants of a province as distinguished from the 
metropolis, or of the smaller cities and towns 
as distinguished from the larger; lack of polish 
or enlightenment. 

But provincialism is relative, and where it has a flavor 
of its own, as in Scotland, it is often agreeable in propor- 
tion to its very intensity. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 94. 
2. Specifically, a word or manner of speaking 
peculiar to a province; a local or dialectal 
term or expression. 

The inestimable treasure which lies hidden in the an- 
cient inscriptions might be of singular service, particu- 
larly in explaining the provincialisms. 

H. Marsh, tr. of Michaelis (1793). 
provincialist (pro-vin’shal-ist), n. [¢ provin- 
ciall + -ἰδί.] A native or inhabitant of a prov- 
ince or of ‘the provinces’ as distinct from the 
metropolis or capital; a provincial. 
provinciality (pr6-vin-shi-al’i-ti), n. [< pro- 
vinciall + -i-ty.] The character of being pro- 
vineial. 

That circumstance must have added greatly to the pro- 
vinciality and. . . the unintelligibility of the poem. 

T. Warton, Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems 

[attributed to Thomas Rowley, p. 46. 
provincialize (pro-vin’shal-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. provincialized, ppr. provincializing. [< pro- 
vinciall + -ize.] To render provincial. 
provincially (prd-vin’shal-i), adv. In a pro- 
vincial manner, 
provincialship (pro-vin’shal-ship), . 
vinciall + -ship.] The post or dignity of a pro- 
vineial. See provincial, n., 2. 

In the said generalship or provincialship he [Rich. 
Brynckley] succeeded Dr. Henry Standish. 

Wood, Fasti Oxon., I. 38. 

[< province 

(L. provincia) + -ate2.] To convert into a prov- 
ince. 

There was a design to provinciate the whole kingdom. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest. 

provine (pro-vin’), v.74. [ς F. provigner, lay a 
stock or branch of a vine, ¢ provin, < L. propago 
(-gin-), the layer of a vine: see prune?. The 
F. form provigner simulates vigne, a vine.] To 
bury a stock or branch of a vine in the ground 
and bring up the end at a distance from the 
root, to form a bearing plant for the next sea- 
son. This system is extensively practised in 


[ς pro- 


ythe viticulture of several regions of France. 


proving (pré’ving), n. [Verbal n. of prove, v.] 
1. Testing or trying in any way.—2 In law, 
να leading of proof.— Action of proving 

e tenor, in Scots law, an action, peculiar to the Court of 
Session, by which the terms of a deed which has been lost 
or destroyed may be proved. 


proving 


pro -ground (pré’ving-ground), » A 
ground or place used for firing proof charges 
in cannon, for testing powder, and for making 
ballistic experiments. 

vroving-hut (pré’ving-hut), ». 
house. HE. Η. Knight. 

proving-press (pr6’ving-pres), ». A press for 
testing the strength of iron girders, etc. __ 

proving-pump (pré’ving-pump), ». A special 
form of forece-pump combined with a pressure- 
gage for testing the strength of boilers, tubes, 
etc., by means of water-pressure. 

Provins rose. The cabbage-rose. Also Pro- 
vincial rosé. See provincial. 

provision (pr6-vizh’on), n. [ς F. provision = 
Pr. provisio = Sp. provision = Pg. proviséo = 
It. provisione, < L. provisio(n-), a foreseeing, 
foresight, purveying, ς providere, pp. provisus, 
foresee, provide: see provide.] 11. Foresee- 
ing; foresight. 


The direful spectacle of the wreck... 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered. hak., Tempest, i. 2. 28. 


2. The act of providing, or making previous 
preparation. 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 


To shield thee from diseases of the world. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 176. 


3. A measure taken beforehand; something 
arranged or prepared in advance; a prepara- 
tion; provident care. 


For great and horrible punishments be appointed for 
thieves, whereas, much rather, provision should have been 
made that there were some means whereby they might 
get their living. Sir 7. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils 
past, is a merciful provision in nature. 

Sir T’. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


Marriage had always been her object; it was the only 
honourable provision for well-educated young women of 
small fortune. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xxii. 


4. Accumulation of stores or materials before- 
hand; a store or stock provided. 


There is a store house in the Citadell, wherein is kept 
provision of corne, oyle, and other things. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 124. 


5. Specifically, astock of food provided; hence, 
victuals; food; provender: usually in the plural. 


Provisions laid in large 
For man and beast. Milton, P. L., xi. 732. 


This first day I had not taken care to have any provisions 
brought, and desiring the man that was sent with me to 
bring me some bread, he went and brought me of such 
fare as they have, and I dined in the temple. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 90. 


I had furnished the stranger Turks with water and pro- 
vision at my own expence, when crossing the desert. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 191. 


6. In law, a stipulation; a rule provided; a dis- 
tinct clause in an instrument or statute; a rule 
or principle to be referred to for guidance: as, 
the provisions of law; the provisions of the con- 
stitution. It is sometimes used of unwritten 
as well as of written laws and constitutions. 


Such persons would be within the general pardoning 
power, and also the special provision for pardon and am- 
nesty contained in this act. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 202. 


All the three [archdeacons] had, by the provisions of the 
cathedral statutes, dispensation from residence whilst 
they were away at the schools. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 140. 


7. pl. Certain early or medieval English stat- 
utes. See phrases below.—8. In eccles. law, 
promotion to office by an ecclesiastical supe- 
rior; especially, appointment by the Pope to a 
see or benefice in advance of the next vacancy, 
setting aside the regular patron’s right of nom- 


ination. Canonical provision consists of designation, 
collation or institution, and installation. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the Pope made frequent 
provisions to bishoprics and livings in England, but these 
acts were strenuously resisted. See Statute of Provisors, 
under provisor. 


The weakness of Edward IT. and the exigencies of the 
papacy emboldened Clement V. and his successors to 
apply to the episcopal sees the system of provision and 
reservation. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 384. 


Provisions made in the Exchequer. See Statute of 
Rutland, under statute.— Provisions of Merton, an Eng- 
lish statute of 1235-6 (20 Hen. III.), so called because 
made at Merton, relating to bastardy, dower, common of 
pasture, appearance by attorney in local courts, etc. Also 
called statute of Merton.— Provisions of Oxford, in Eng. 
hist., certain articles enacted by the Parliament at Ox- 
ford in 1258. See Mad Parliament, under mad1.— Pro- 
visions of the Barons, or Provisions of Westmin- 
ster, in Eng. hist., certain ordinances issued by the barons 
in 1259, which provided for the reform of various abuses. 
=Syn. 2. Providence, Prudence. See wisdom. — 

provision (pro-vizh’on), v. t [« provision, n.] 
To provide with things necessary; especially, 
to supply with a store of food. 


It was also resolved to notify the Governor of South 
Carolina that he might expect an attempt would be made 
to provistoy, the fort. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 140. 


Same as proof- 


_—- 
ο. 
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provisional (pré-vizh’gn-al), a. [= F. pro- 
visionnel = Sp. Pg. provisional = It. provisio- 
nale; as provision + -al.| Provided for pres- 
ent need or for the oceasion; temporarily es- 
tablished; temporary: as, a provisional regu- 
lation; a provisional treaty. 

It was... agreed to name a provisional council, or re- 
gency, who should carry on the government, and provide 
for the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
Provisional concession, in the parts of the United 
States acquired from Mexico, the first act of Mexican 
authorities in granting land. It was subject to further 
action, notably the definite location of the property, which 
was generally accomplished by the “extension of title” 
or “delivery of juridical possession.”— Provisional in- 
junction. Same as ad interim injunction (which see, 
under injunction).— Provisional judgment, a conclusion 
admitted for the time being, though affected with doubt 
which it is expected may be cleared up.— Provisional 
remedy, in daw, a remedy, as arrest, attachment, tem- 
porary injunction, and receiver, intended to restrain the 
person of the debtor or property in question until judg- 
ment. 


provisionally (pré-vizh’on-al-i), adv. Ina 
provisional manner; by way of provision; tem- 
porarily; for a present exigency. 

The abbot of St. Martin . . . was born, . . . was bap- 
tised, and declared a man provisionally [till time should 
show what he would Ῥτονει. 

Menage, quoted in Locke, Human Understanding, ITI. vi. 
[§ 26. 


provisionary (pro-vizh’on-4-ri), a. [ς ML. 
provisionarius, n., ς L. provisio(n-), provision: 
see provision.] 1. Provident; making provision 
for the occasion. Shaftesbury. 

Public forms of prayer, . . . whose design is of univer- 
sal extent, and provisionary for all public, probable, feared, 
or foreseen events. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), II. 274. 
2. Containing a provision; giving details of 
provisions. ’ 

The preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has 
the lie direct given to it by the provisionary part of the 
act. Burke, American Taxation. 
3. Provisional; provided for the occasion; not 
permanent. 

provision-car (pro-vizh’on-kiir), n. A railroad- 
car provided with refrigerating apparatus for 
the preservation of perishable products during 
transportation. Cold air caused to circulate over ice 
and over the articles to be kept cool is usually the means 
employed for cooling the substances. The interiors of the 


cars are kept tightly closed, and are protected from ex- 
ternal heat by non-conducting materials. 


provision-dealer (pr6-vizh’on-dé’lér), n. Same 
as provision-merchant. 
provisioner (pro-vizh’on-ér), 1. 
nishes provisions or supplies. 
Among other provisioners who come to your house in 
Venice are those ancient peasant-women who bring fresh 
milk in bottles. Howells, Venetian Life, vii. 
provision-merchant (pro-vizh’on-mér’chant), 
m. A general dealer in articles of food, as 
hams, butter, cheese, and eggs. 
proviso (pro-vi’z6), n. [So called from its being 
usually introduced in the original Latin word- 
ing by the word proviso, ‘it being provided’; L., 
abl. sing. neut. of provisus, pp. of providere, 
provide: see provide. Cf. provided.) 1. A 
clause making what precedes conditional on 
what follows; a provision or article in a stat- 
ute, contract, or other writing, by which a con- 
dition is introduced; a conditional stipulation 
that affects an agreement, law, grant, ete. 
He doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception, 
That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 78. 
I was to be the young gentleman’s governor, but with a 
proviso that he should always be permitted to govern him- 
self. Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 


2. Naut., a stern-fast or hawser carried to the 


shore, to steady a ship.—Trial by proviso, in /aw, a 
trial at the instance of the defendant in a case in which the 
plaintiff, after issue joined, does not proceed to trial, when 
by the practice of the court he ought to have done so. 
Imp. Dict.— Wilmot proviso, in U.S. hist., an amend- 
ment to a bill which appropriated money for the purchase 
of territory from Mexico during the course of the Mexican 
war. This amendment was introduced in the House of 
Representatives in 1846 by Mr. Wilmot of Pennsylvania, 
and provided that slavery should never exist in any part 
of such territory. It played a prominent part in subse- 
quent discussions, 
provisor (pro-vi’zor), n. [< ME. provisour,< OF. 
provisour, proviseur, F. proviseur = Sp. Pg. 
provisor = It. provvisore, ς L. provisor, a fore- 
seer, a provider, < providere, pp. provisus, pro- 
vide: see provide.] 11. One who provides; a 
purveyor; a provider. 
The chief provisor of our horse. Ford. 


A person who has the right, gained by man- 
date of the Pope, to be in future presented to 


One who fur- 
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provocable (pro-v6’ka-bl), a. 


provocative (pro-vok’a-tiv), a. aud n. 





provocative 


a benefice which is not vacant at the time of 


the grant. See provide, 6. In England, the a 
pointment of provisors was restrained by statutes of Rich- 
ard II. and Henry IV. 


Symonye and Cyuyle seiden and sworen 
That prestes and prouisours sholde prelates seruen, 
Piers Plowman (C), iii. 182. 


Provisor . . . here hasthe usual sense in which it is em- 
ployed in our statutes, viz. one that sued to the Court of 
Rome for a provision. A provision meant the providing 
of a bishop or any other person with an ecclesiastical liv- 
ing by the pope before the death of the actual incumbent. 

Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat), II. 38, notes. 


Whoever disturbs any patron in the presentation to a 
living by virtue of any papal provision, such provisor shall 
pay fine and ransom to the king at his will, and be impris- 
oned till he renounces such provision. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. viii. 
Statute of Provisors, an English statute of 1351, design- 
ed to prevent the Pope from exercising the right of provi- 
sion in England. Subsequent statutes of 1390 and other 
years, in furtherance of the same design, are known by the 
same name. κ.α, gine - 
provisorily (pro-vi’zor-i-li), adv. 
sory manner; conditionally. 
This doctrine . . . can only, therefore, be admitted pro- 


In a provi- 


visorily. Sir W. Hamilton. 
neowisanshipt (pro-vi’zor-ship), n. [< provisor 
+ -ship.] The office of provisor. 


A worthy fellow h’ is; pray let me entreat for 
The provisorship of your horse. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfi, i. 2. 
provisory (pro-vi’zor-i), a. [= F. provisoire = 
Sp. Pg. provisorio = It. provvisorio, ς L. as if 
*provisorius, ς providere, provide (> provisor, a 
provider): see provide, provisor.] 1. Serving to 
provide for the time; temporary; provisional. 
A new omnipotent unknown of democracy was coming 
into being, in presence of which no Versailles Govern- 


ment either could or should, except in a provisory charac- 
ter, continue extant. Carlyle, French Rev., I. iv. 1. 


2. Containing a proviso or condition; condi- 


tional.._provisory hoop. See hoop!. 

[< LL. provoca- 
bilis, excitable, < L. provocare, eall forth, ex- 
cite: see provoke.] Same as provokable. 

provocation (prov-6-ka’shon), n. [ς ME. pro- 
vocacion, < OF. provocation, provocacion, F. pro- 
vocation = Sp. provocacién = Pg. provocacéio = 
It. provocazione, < L. provocatio(n-), a ealling 
forth, a challenge, summoning, citation, ς pro- 
vocatus, pp. of provocare, eall forth, call out: 
see provoke.] 1. The act of provoking or ex- 
citing anger or vexation. 

The unjust provocation by a wife of her husband, in 
consequence of which she suffers from his ill-usage, will 
not entitle her to a divorce on the ground of cruelty. 

Bouvier. 
2. Anything that excites anger; a cause of 
anger or resentment. 

By meanes of prowocacion on eyther party vsed, the Ro- 


maynes issued oute of the cytie and gaue batayl to the 
Brytons. Fabyan, Chron., I. Ixiv. 


For when I had brought them into the land, .. . there 
they presented the provocation of their offering [¢. e., to 
false gods}. Ezek. xx. 28, 

O the enormous crime 
Caused by no provocation in the world! 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 199. 


St. An appeal to a court or judge. 


Nought with stondyng that I herde nevere of this matier 
no maner lykly ne credible evidence unto that I sey your 
lettre and the instrument, yet I made an appell and a 
procuracie, and also a provocacion, at London, longe biforn 
Cristemasse. Paston Letters, I. 25. 

A provocation is every act whereby the office of the judge 
or his assistance is asked: a provocation including both a 
judicial and an extrajudicial appeal. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
4. Incitement; stimulus. 


I thought it but my duty to add some further spur of 
provocation to them that run well already. 
John Robinson, in New England’s Memorial, p. 25. 
It is worth the expense of youthful days and costly 
hours if you learn only some words of an ancient language 
which are raised out of the trivialness of the street to be 
perpetual suggestions and provocations. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 110. 
The provocation, the time of the Jews’ wanderings in 
the wilderness, when they roused the anger of God by 
their sins. 
Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, and as 
in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your 
fathers tempted me. Ps. χον. 8, 9. 


= F., 
provocatif = Pr. provocatiu = Sp. Pg. it ΥΟ- 
vocativo, ς LL. provocativus, called forth, elicit- 
ed, < L. provocare, pp. provocatus, call forth, call 
out: see provoke.] I, a. Serving or tending to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate; exciting; apt to 
incense or enrage: as, provocative threats. 

Not to be hasty, rash, provocative, or upbraiding in our 
language. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 197. 


In the humorous line I am thought to have a very pretty 
way with me; and as for pathos, I am as provocative ot tears 
as an onion. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


provocative 


ΤΙ. απ. Anything that tends to excite appetite 
or passion; a stimulant. 
Provocatives to stir vp appetite 
To brutish lust & sensuall delight 


Must not be wanting. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 87. 


On a superficial view it might be supposed that so eager- 
seeming a personality was unsuited to the publican’s busi- 
ness ; but in fact it was a great provocative to drinking. 

Georye Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 

provocativeness (pro-vok’a-tiv-nes), η. The 
quality of being provocative or stimulating. 
Bailey, 1727. 

provocatoryt (pro-vok’a-t6-ri), η. [< L. provoca- 
torius, pertaining to a challenge or challenger, 
< provocator, a challenger, an exciter, ς provo- 
catus, pp. of provocare, call forth or out: see 
provoke.) <A challenge. 

provokable (pr6-v0’ka-bl), a. [< provoke + 
-able. Cf. provocable.] Capable of being pro- 
voked. 

Irascible, and therefore provokable. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 188. 
provoke (pr6-v6k’), v.; pret. and pp. provoked, 
ppr. provoking. [< ME. provoken, < OF. (and F.) 
provoquer = Sp. Pg. provocar = It. provocare, 
ς L. provocare, call forth, eall out, challenge, 
summon, appeal, incite, excite, provoke, < pro, 
forth, + vocare, call, summon, convoke: see vo- 
cation. Cf. avoke, convoke, evoke, invoke, revoke. | 
1. trans. 1+. To eall forth or out; challenge; 
summon. 
This lenity, this long-forbearing and holding of his hand, 


provoketh us to repent and amend. 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


He, sitting me beside in that same shade, 
Provoked me to plaie some pleasant fit. 
Spense,, Colin Clout, 1. 69, 
He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 
2. To stimulate to action; move; excite; 
arouse. 


Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to 
good works. Heb. x. 24. 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 112, 
Be ever near his watches, cheer his labours, 
And, where his hope stands fair, provoke his valour. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
Mine [shadow], spindling into longitude immense, .. . 
Provokes me to a smile, Cowper, ‘l'ask, v. 14. 
In solid and molten bodies a certain amplitude cannot 
be surpassed without the introduction of periods of vibra- 
tion which provoke the sense of vision. 
Tyndall, Radiation, § 10. 


3. To call forth; cause; occasion; instigate. 
Let my presumption not -.. thy wrath. 
hak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 3. το, 


Cant is good to provoke common sense. 
Emerson, Fortunes of the Republic. 


4. To excite to anger or passion; exasperate ; 

irritate; enrage. 
Charity . . . is not easily provoked. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

Take heed you laugh not at me; 
Provoke me not; take heed. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
Iam a little provok'd at you. I have something to be 
angry with you for. 

NV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 117. 
=Syn, 2 and 3, To stir up, rouse, awake, induce, incite, 


impel, kindle.—4, Jrritate, Incense, etc. (see exasperate), 
offend, anger, chafe, nettle, gall. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 11. To appeal. 
Even Arius and Pelagius durst provoke 
To what the centuries preceding spoke. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 346. 
2. To produce anger or irritation. Compare 
provoking. 
provokement; (pr6-vok’ment), 7. 
+ -ment.] Provocation. 
Whose sharpe provokement them incenst so sore 
That both were bent t’ avenge his usage base. 
Spenser, I’. Q., IV. iv. 4. 
provoker (pro-v0’kér), n. One who or that 
which provokes, excites, promotes, or stirs up; 
one who stirs up anger or other passion. 
In the mene whyle mine enemies still encrease ; 
And my prouokers hereby doo augmente, 
That without cause to hurt me do not cease. 
Wyatt, Ps. xxxviii. 
Drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things, . . . nose- 
painting, sleep, and urine. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 8. 27. 
As common perturbers of the quyet people, and capy- 
taines and prowokers of trayterous rufflings. 
Grafton, Hen. VIII., an. 17. 
As in all civil insurrections, the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar severity, so, in this case, the first provoker 
has double portion of the guilt. 
Government of the Tongue. 


provoking (pro-vo’king), p. a. Having the 
power or quality of exciting resentment; tend- 


[< provoke 
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ing to stir up passion; irritating; vexatious: 
as, provoking words; provoking treatment. 
One, his equal in athletic frame, 
Or, more provoking still, of nobler name. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 192. 
provokingly (pr6-v6’king-li), adv. In a pro- 
voking manner; so as to excite anger or annoy- 
ance. 
This erudite but provokingly fragmentary edition of a 
true poet. 
A. B. Grosart, Biog. Sketch of Bp. John King, in King on 
jJonah, p. 5. 
provost (prov’ost),”. [< ME. provost, provest, 
partly ς AS. prafost, prafest, prauost, profost (= 
OF ries. progost, provest = MD. proost, D. prost 
= MLG. provest, prost = OHG. probast, probist, 
provost, probasto, prubesto, MHG. probest, pro- 
vist, probst, brobest, brobst, G. probst = Icel. pro- 
fastr = Sw. prost = Dan. provst, provost, dean), 
and partly < OF. provost, prevost, F. prévét = Pr. 
prebost = Sp. Pg. preboste = It. prevosto, prepos- 
to, < L. prepositus, a principal, president, chief, 
provost, pp. of preponere, put or set before, set 
over as chief, < pre, before, + ponere, set, place: 
see ponent, posit. Cf. prepositor, prepostor.| 1. 
One who is appointed to superintend or preside 
over something; the chief or head of certain 
bodies. (a) The head of one of certain colleges (as of 
Oriel, Queen’s, είο., in the university of Oxford. of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Eton College, etc.): equivalent to 
principal in other colleges. (0) Lecles., the chief digni- 
tary of a cathedral or collegiate church; in monastic or- 
ders, a second in authority under an abbot or the head of 
a subordinate house. (c) In the Scotch burghs, the chief 
magistrate, corresponding to the English mayor. ‘The 
chief magistrates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee are styled lord provost. ‘lhe title provost was 
formerly given to the heads of corpurations in England. 
My trusty provost, tried and tight, 


Stand forward for the Good Town’s right. 
Scott, Carle, Now the hing’s Come. 


(d) The keeper of a prison ; a chief jailer. 


The kyng commaunded hym and sayd: Prouost, get you 
men togyther well horsed, and pursewe that traytour syr 
Peter ofCraon. Berners, tr.of Froissart’s Chron., II. clxxxy. 


The provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 73. 


(et) Formerly, one holdinga pe ees in the English schools 
of fence higher than that of scholar and lower than that 
of master. 
2. A military prison in the British service for 
confinement for terms not over six weeks. 
—Provost marshal. (a) In the army, an officer who 
acts as the head of police of any district, town, or camp, for 
the preservation of order, and to bring to punishment all 
offenders against sora discipline. He is responsible 
for all prisoners confined on charges of a general nature 
under the articles of war, and in the field his power is 
summary. (0) In the navy, an officer who is charged with 
the safe-keeping of a prisoner, pending his trial by a court 
martial, and who is responsible for his production before 
the court whenever his presence is required. | [Also pro- 
nounced pro’v6 mar’shal, in partial imitation of the mod- 
ern F. prévét.|— Provost sergeant, a sergeant who has 
charge of the military police, and also, in the British ser- 
vice, of the custody of prisoners in the cells. 

provostalt, a. [< OF. prevostal, F. prévétal, < 
prevost, provost: see provost.) Pertaining to a 
provost. Cotgrave. 

provostert, π. [< provost + -erl; ult. a var. of 
prepostor. | Same as provost, 1 (e). 


For of fence, almost in everye towne, there is not only 
maisters to teach it, with his provosters, ushers, schol- 
ars... Ascham, Toxophilus, i. 


provostry (prov’ost-ri), κ. [ ME. provostrye, 
OF. prevosterie, the office of a provost, < pre- 
vost, provost: see provost.| 11. Provostship; 
the office of provost or chief magistrate. 
Certes the dignite of the provostrye of Rome was whylom 
a gret power. Chaucer, Boeéthius, iii. prose 4. 
2. A district or town under the jurisdiction of 
a provost, or an ecclesiastical or monastic foun- 
dation of which a provost is the head. [Scotch.] 
The Provostry of Abernethie. 
Spottiswoode, Hist Scotland. 


We likewise make, constitute and ordain, and perpet- 
ually establish the Provostry of the said Collegiate Church 
of the Holy Trinity near Edinburgh, upon the following 
Fruits and Appointments, as hereafter limited and modi- 
fied. Charter of Trin. Coll. Church, 1574 (Maitland, 

(Hist. Edinburgh, p. 207). 


provostship (prov’ost-ship), n. [ς provost + 
-ship.| The office of a 
provost. 

What an enormity is this 
in aChristian realm, to serve 
ina civility, having the profit 
of a provostship, and a dean- 
ery, and a parsonage! 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. 
[Edw. VI., 1549, 


prow! (prou), . [< OF. 
proue, F. proue = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. proa =It. prua, 





Prow of French Ship of War of 
about 1680. 








prowler 


<L. prora, < Gr. πρῷρα, the bow of a ship, «πρό, 
before. Cf. prore.] 1. The fore part of a ship; 
the bow; the beak. 


With that they bid vs amaine English dogs, and came 
vpon our quarter starboard ; and, giuing vs fiue cast pieces 
out of her prowe, they sought to lay vs aboord. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 566. 


Turn thy curved prow ashore, 
And in our green isle rest forevermore. 


Lowell, The Sirens. 
2. In zool., a prora. 
prow“+ (prou), π. [< ME. prow, ς OF. prou, 
prod, profit, advantage: origin uncertain. Cf. 
prowess.) Profit; advantage; benefit. 


All thynges is mayd, man, for thy prowe, 
All creatours shall to the bowe 
That here is mayd erthly. York Plays, p. 20. 


So ye lyve al in lest, 
Ye lovers, for the konnyngest of yow, 
That serveth most ententifliche and best, 
Hym tyt als often harme there of as prowe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 333. 
prow? (prou),a. [ME. *prow (not found), < OF. 
prou, prod, prude, pros, proz, fem. prode, prude, 
good, excellent, brave, Ε'. preux = Pr. proz = It. 
prode, brave, valiant, doughty. Cf. prow?, x., 
and prude.] Valiant. [Now rare and archaic. } 
They be two the prowest knights on grownd. 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. iii. 15. 
From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise 
As prowest knight and truest lover. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
prow?*t, 7. An obsolete form of proa. 
prowess (prou’es), ». [Early mod. E. also 

prowes, proues, prowse ; < ME. prowess, prowesse, 
< OF. prouesse, goodness, excellence, bravery, 
F. prouesse (= Pr. Sp. Pg. proeza = It. prodezza), 
bravery, < prou, good, excellent, brave: see 
prow2.| 11. Excellence; virtue; goodness; in- 
tegrity. 
Ful selde up riseth by his branches smale 
Prowesse of man, for God of his goodnesse 
Wol that of hym we clayme oure gentilesse. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 273. 
2. Bravery; valor; particularly, military brav- 
ery combined with skill; gallantry; daring. 
And thei were noble knyghtes and hardy, and full of 
high prowess. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 117. 
Your self his prowesse prov’d, and found him fiers and bold. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 13. 
Proofs of prowess are above all things treasured by the 
savage. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 286. 
3t. A feat or deed of valor; a valiant act. 
KyngeCodogan . . . remembrede alle the prowesses that 
he hadde sein hym do, and sosadly he sat in that thought 
that alle thei were troubled, and lefte theire mete, 
Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), ii. 226. 
prowessfult (prou’es-ful), a. [< prowess + -ful.] 
Bold; fearless; daring. [Rare.] 
Nimrod usurps: his prowes-full Policy 
To gain himself the Goal of Souerainty. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon (Arg.). 
prowl (proul),v. [Formerly also proul, var. of 
earlier proll, prole, < ME. prollen, prolen, search 
about; perhaps a contr. freq. form, ς prone in 
like sense: see proke, and cf. prog.] I, trans. 
1. To rove or wander over in a stealthy man- 
ner: as, to prowl the woods or the streets. 
He prowls each place, still in new colours deck’d. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
2}. To collect by plunder. 
By how many tricks did he proll money from all parts 
of Christendom? Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 
II, intrans. 1. To rove or wander stealthily, 
as one in search of prey or plunder; search 
carefully, and in a quiet or secretive manner. 
Though ye prolle ay, ye shul it never fynde. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 401. 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
We progress, and we prog from pole to pole. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 


Wild and savage insurrection quitted the woods, and 
prowled about our streets in the name of reform. 
Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


He walked to the railway station and prowled all about, 
with a forlorn sort of hope that she might have missed 
her train. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvi. 
οἱ. To plunder; prey; foray. 

prowl (proul), π. [< prowl, v.] The act of 
prowling; aroving as for prey: as, to be on the 
prowl. [Colloq.] 

The bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the prowl. 

Thackeray, Four Georges, p. 216. 
prowler (prou’lér), n. One who prowls orroves, 
as for prey. 
Such run-about prowlers, by night and by day, 


See punished justly, for prowling away. 
Tusser, Husbandry, September. 


Suttle Prowlers, Pastors in Name, but indeed Wolves. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
On church-yards drear (inhuman to relate !) 
The disappointed prowlers fali, and dig 
The shrouded body from the grave. 
Thomson, Winter. 





prowlery 


prowlery} (prou’lér-i), 2. 
Prowling; pillage. 
_ Thirty-seven monopolies, with other sharking provwler- 
ves, were decry’d in one proclamation. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 51. (Davies.) 
prowlingly (prou’ling-li), adv. Ina prowling 
manner. 
prowort,. A Middle English form of purveyor. 
My prowor and my plowman Piers shal ben on erthe, 


And for to tulye treuthe a teme shal he haue. 
Piers Plowman (B), xix. 255. 


prox (proks), ». [Abbr. of proxy.] In Rhode 
Island, a list of candidates for election; a ticket 
or ballot containing such a list. 


Such of the colony as could not attend the General As- 
sembly had the right to send their votes for these officers 
by some other persons; hence the origin of the terms 
prox, and proxy votes, as applied to the present mode of 
voting for state officers in Khode Island. 

Staples, Annals of Providence, Coll. R. 1. Hist. Soc., V. 64. 


prox. An abbreviation of proximo. 
proxenet (prok’se-net), n. [< Gr. προξενητής, an 
agent or broker, « προξενεῖν, be a protector, pa- 
tron, or agent, « πρόξενος, a protector, patron, 
public friend: see proxenus.] Anegotiator; a 
go-between. [Rare. ] 
The common proxenet or contractor of all natural matches 


and marriages betwixt forms and matter. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ITI. iii. 13. 


proxenus (prok’se-nus),7.; pl. proxeni(-ni). [¢ 
Gr. πρόξενος, a public guest or friend, a patron, 
protector, < πρό, before, + ξένος, guest, friend. ] 
In Gr. antiq., a citizen who was appointed by 
a foreign state to represent its interests and to 
protect its travelers in his native country. The 
office cormegpondes closely to that of a modern 
consul, 


The good understanding between Greek States must 
have been promoted by this habit of appealing to arbitra- 
tion, and also by the institution of proxeni, whose office 
was in many respects analogous to that of a modern con- 
sul. C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 121. 


proximad (prok’si-mad), adv. [ς L. proximus, 
nearest (see proxime), + -ad3.| Toward the 
proximal part, or point of attachment or in- 
sertion. 


For example, the shoulder is prozimad of the elbow, but 
the elbow is proximad of the wrist. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 536. 


proximal] (prok’si-mal),a.andm. [= OF. prozi- 
mal; < Li. proximus, nearest: see proxime.] I. 
a. Proximate; nearest; next. In anatomy, zodlogy, 
and botany, noting that end of a bone, limb, or organ 
which is nearest the point of attachment or insertion: 
opposed to distal and eztrenital. Thus, of the two rows 
of carpal or tarsal bones, the one next to the arm or leg 
is proximal, and the other is distal; of the humerus or 
femur the head of the bone is provimal, and its condyles 
are distal. See cuts under Artiodactyla and carpus. 


In the province of Ise one often sees a brace or bracket 
made out of an unhewed piece of timber, generally the 
proximal portion of some big branch. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 650. 


ΤΙ. x. In zool., the comparatively fixed or ba- 
sal extremity of a limb or of an organism. 
proximally (prok’si-mal-i), adv. In zodl., to- 
ward the proximal end of a part or organ; 
proximad. 


The quadrate bone loosely articulated with adjacent 
elements, and only proximally. Amer. Nat., XXIII. 863. 


proximate (prok’si-mat),a. [< LL. proximatus, 

pp. of proximare, draw near, approach, ς L. 
proximus, nearest: see proxime. Cf. approsi- 
mate.| Next; immediate; without the inter- 
vention of a third. 


The general truth that pursuit of proximate satisfactions 
is, under one aspect, inferior to pursuit of ultimate satis- 
factions has led to the belief that proximate satisfactions 
must not be valued. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 43. 


The enormous consumption of petroleum and natural 
gas frequently raises the question as to the probability of 
the proximate exhaustion of the supply. 

Science, XIV. 228. 


Internal proximate cause. See internal.— Proximate 
analysis, in chem., the separation of a complex mixture 
into its constituent compounds.— Proximate cause, that 
cause which immediately precedes and directly produces 
an effect, as distinguished from a remote, mediate, or pre- 
disposing cause.— Proximate matter, the matter of any- 
thing in the last degree of elaboration before that thing 
was formed.—Proximate object, immediate object; 
that object without the existence of which it would be 
logically impossible for the cognition to exist.— Proxi- 
mate principles, organic compounds which are the con- 
stituents of more complex organizations, and exist ready 
formed in animals and vegetables, such as albumen, gela- 
tin, and fat in the former, and sugar, gum, starch, and 
resins in the latter. Also called organic principles. 


proximately (prok’si-mit-li), adv. In a proxi- 

mate position, time, or relation; immediately ; 
directly; by direct relation. 

They know it immediately or proaimately from their 


proper guides or other instructors, who in the last resort 
earn it from the ancients. Waterland, Works, V. 287. 


[ς prowl + -ery.] 
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Proximately, the source of the Thames and other rivers 
is to be found in springs ; but ultimately it must be traced 
to rain. Hualey, Physiography, p. 38. 

proximet (prok’sim), a. [= Sp. prdéximo = Pg. 
proximo = It. prossimo,< L. proximus, nearest, 
superl. of prope, near.| Nearest; immediate; 
proximate. 

The three terms [of the propositions] are called the re- 
mote matter of a syllogism ; and the three propositions 
the proxime or immediate matter of it. Watts, Logic, iii, 1. 

proximioust (prok-sim’i-us), a. An erroneous 
form of proximous. [Rare.] 

This righteousness is the proaimtious cause operating to 
Salvation. Dean Tucker. (Worcester.) 


proximity (prok-sim’i-ti),. [< OF. proximite, 
F. proximite = Sp. proximidad = Pg. proximi- 
dade = It. prossimitd, ς Li. proximita(t-)s, near- 
ness, vicinity,< proximus, nearest: see proxime. | 
The state of being proximate; nearnessin place, 
time, or relation. 
We would muche rather haue remitted these iniuries 
in respect of proximitie of bloud to our nephieu, than we 


did heretofore y* inuasion of his father. 
Halil, Hen. VIIL., an. 34, 
For the proaimity of blood, he is the more stirred to have 
special eye and regard to our surety and good education 
in this our said minority. Bp. Burnet, Kecords, IT. i. 6. 


Always after a time came the hour . . . when he could 
endure proximity without oneness no longer, and would 
suddenly announce his departure. 

George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, vii. 

=Syn. Vicinity, etc. (see neighborhood), adjacency. 

proximo (prok’si-mo), adv. [L., abl. sing. (se. 
mense, mouth) of proximus, nearest, next: see 
proxime.| In or of the next or coming month; 
noting a day of the coming month: as, the Ist 
proximo. Often abbreviated to prox. 

proximocephalic (prok’si-m6-se-fal’ik or -sef’- 
a-lik),a. [< L. proximus, nearest, + Gr. κεφαλή, 
head.] Nearest the head. 

In numbering the individual elements [fof the carpus] 


the first isthe most proximocephalic, that isthe scaphoid. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 536. 


proximoust (prok’si-mus), a. [ς τι. proximus, 
nearest, next: see proxime.] Nearest. 

proxy (prok’si), n.; pl. proxies (-siz). [Early 
mod. E. prockesy,< ME. prokecye (as if *proc’acy), 
contr. of procuracy: see procuracy. Cf. proc- 
tor, similarly contracted from procurator.} 1. 
The agency of a substitute; the office or au- 
thority of one who is deputed to act for an- 
other. 

In the upper house they giue their assent and dissent 
each man seuerally and by himselfe, first for himselfe, 
and then for so many as he hath prozie. 

Sir T. Smith, Commonwealth of Eng., ii. 3. 


We cannot be punished unto amendment by prozy. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 11. 


Upon my conscience, a pretty way this of working at 
second-hand! I wish myseif could do a little by proay. 

Sheridan (?), The Camp, i, 1. 

The twelve archons met in a general assembly, some- 

times in person, and sometimes by proxy. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 500. 

One of the reasons of non-attendance of the members of 

the House of Lords in former times was their special privi- 

lege of voting by proxy, which has now, however, fallen 

into disuse. Encye. Brit., VITL. 259. 


2. One who is deputed to represent or act for 
another; a deputy. 


The King replied That, since his Highness was resolved 
upon so sudden a Departure, he would please to leave a 
Proxy behind to finish the Marriage, and he would take it 
for a Favour if he would depute Him to personate him. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 23. 

T am oblig’d to you, that you would make me your 

Proxy in this Affair. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 2. 


Another privilege is that every peer, by license obtained 
from the king, may make another lord of parliament his 
proxy, to vote for him in his absence. A privilege which 
a member of the other house can by no means have, as he 
is himself but a proxy for a multitude of other people. 

Blackstone, Com., 1. ii. 
Will not one 
Of thine harmonious sisters keep in tune 
Thy spheres, and as thy silver proxy shine? 
Keats, Lamia, i. 267. 
3. A document authorizing one person to act 
as substitute or deputy for another; a written 
authorization to exercise the powers and pre- 
rogatives of others. 

A copy of the proxy sent to the Duke of Chevreuse to 
marry the queen in the name of our king, and another, of 
my lord duke’s commission to bring her majesty into Eng- 
land, I shall have time enough to send you the next week. 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 27. 


Under no circumstances should a proxy be executed in 
favor of an officer or director of a company that will en- 
able him to vote upon it in approval of his own acts, or to 
perpetuate his own power. N. A. Rev., ΟΧΧΧΙΣΧ. 538, 


4, That which takes the place of something 
else; a substitute. 


Talents are admirable when not made to stand prozy for 
virtues. Mrs. H. More. 


proxy-wedded (prok’si-wed’ed), a. 


proymnion 


proyni, 0. Lee 1 : 
prozodsporange (pro-z0-0-sp0’ranj), η. 


Prucet (pris), n. 


prudt, a. 
prude (préd),”. [< F. prude, OF. prude, prode, 


prudence (pré’dens), 1. 


prudence 


In the Picture Gallery are quantities of portraits ; but 
in general they are not oniy not so much as copies, but 
proxies —so totally unlike they are to the persons they 
pretend to represent. Waipole, Letters, II. 356. 
5. Eccles., same as procuration, 4. 

The other fifty must go in a curate and visitation charges 
and poxes—proxies, | mean. Swift, Letter, June 28, 1725. 
6. An election, or a day of election. [Con- 
necticut. | 

proxy (prok’si),v.7.; pret. and pp. proxied, ppr. 
proxying. [< proxy,n.| To vote or act by proxy, 
or by the agency of another. 

Proxys (prok’sis), x. [NL. (Spinola, 1837).] A 
genus of heteropterous insects of the family 
Pentatomide. The species are few 
in number, and are confined to tropi- 
cal and subtropical America. P. pune- 
tulatus is common in the southern 
United States, and is said to be both 
carnivorous and phytophagous, 

proxyship (prok’si-ship), n. [< 
proxy + -ship.] The office or 
agency of a proxy. Proxys punctulatus. 

The two cases are so like: . . . the 


same correspondency and proaxiship between these spirits 
and their images. 


Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 394. 
Wedded 





by proxy. 


She to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old. Tennyson, Princess, i. 
(pro-im’‘ni-on), .; pl. proijmnia 

(-i). [NL., ὁ Gr. προύμνιον, «πρό, before, + ὕμ- 
voc, hymn: seehymn.] In ane. pros., a short co- 
lon preceding a system, strophe, or antistrophe, 
especially ina hymn. See ephymnium, mesym- 
nion, methymnion. 
An obsolete spelling of prune?2. 
[< Gr: 
πρό, before, + ζῷον, animal, + σπόρος, seed, + 
ἀγγεῖον, vessel.] In bot., a stage in the repro- 
duction of certain fungi which is to develop 
zoospores. From the prozoésporange there grows out 
a thick, cylindrical, thin-walled process, into which all 


the protoplasm passes and within which it breaks up into 
zoospores. 


prozygapophysis (pro-zi-ga-pof’i-sis), n.; pl. 


prozygapophyses (-séz). [NL., < Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + ζυγόν, yoke, + ἀπόφυσις, process.] Same 

as prezygapophysis. [Rare.] 
A prominence is developed from each prozygapophysis. 
Mivart, Elem. Anat., p. 46. 


Prozymite(proz’i-mit),. [< Gr.apoCupiryc, one 


who uses leavened bread, < προζύµη, leavened 
bread, « πρό, for, + Ciun, leaven.] One who uses 
leavened bread in the eucharist: applied, espe- 
cially in the eleventh century, by Latin con- 
troversialists to members of the Greek Church. 
See Azymite. 

[< OF. Pruce, ς ML. Prussia, 
Prussia: see Prussian. Cf. spruce.] An obso- 
lete form of Prussia: erroneously defined as 
‘Prussian leather” by Johnson and Ash. 


Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne [sat at the head 
of the table] 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
Chaucer (ed. Morris), Prol. to C. T., 1. 53. 
Some for defence would leathern bucklers use 
Of folded hides, and others shields of Pruce. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 31. 


A Middle English form of proud. 


fem. of prou, prod, prud, good, excellent, brave: 
see prow2,.] A woman who affects rigid correct- 
ness in conduct and thought; one who exhibits 
extreme propriety or coyness in behavior: oc- 
casionally applied also to a man. 


Another customer happened to be a famous prude ; her 
elbows were rivetted to her sides, and her whole person 
so ordered as to inform every body that she was afraid 
they should touch her. Tatler, No. 5. 

Let the prude at the name or sight of man 
Pretend to rail severely. 
Sheridan (Ὁ, The Camp, i. 2. 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 


[< ME. prudence, pru- 
dens, ς OF. (and F.) prudence = Pr. prudenza 
= Sp. Pg. prudencia = It. prudenzia, prudenza, 
ςΙ,. prudentia, a foreseeing, sagacity, prudence, 
ς pruden(t-)s, foreseeing, prudent: see pru- 
dent. Cf. providence and purveyance, ult. dou- 
blets of prudence.) 1. The quality of being 


prudent. (a) Practical wisdom; discretion: good judg- 
ment; sagacity. 

Prudens, allas! oon of thyn eyen thre 

Me lakked alwey, er that I com here: 

On tyme ypassed wel remembred me, 

And present tyme ek koude I wel ysee; 

But future tyme, er I was in the snare, 

Koude I not sen; that causeth now my care. 

haucer, Troilus, v, 744, 


prudence 


He [Hesiod] was wonderfully grave, discreet, and frugal ; 
he lived altogether in the country, and was probably for 
his great prudence the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. 

Addison, On Virgil’s Georgics. 

Lafayette, who commanded the American forces in the 
province, appears to have shown skill and prudence in 
baffling the attempts of Cornwallis to bring on a general 
action. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
(0) Regard for self-interest; worldly wisdom ; policy. 

Is it your prudence to be inraged with your best friends, 
for adventuring their lives to rescue you from your worst 
enemies? N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 58. 

All the virtues range themselves on the side of prudence, 
or the art of securing a present well-being. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 218. 

There is then a Duty of seeking one’s own happiness, 
commonly known as the Duty of Prudence. 

Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 204. 


2. Knowledge; science. Compare jurispru- 
dence. 


In his [Mr. Webster’s] profession of politics, nothing, I 
think, worthy of attention had escaped him; nothing of 
the ancient or modern prudence. 

R. Choate, Addresses, p. 235. 
=§yn. 1. Discretion, Providence, etc. (see wisdom), judi- 
ciousness, care, considerateness, caution, circumspection, 
judgment, wariness. . 
prudency} (pré’den-si), n. 
-cy).] Same as prudence. 

O marueilous politicall, & princely prudencie, in time 
of peace to foresee and preuent . . . all possible malice! 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 7. 
prudent (pré’dent), a. [ς ME. prudent, ς OF. 
prudent, ¥. prudent =Sp. Pg. It. prudente, < L. 
pruden(t-)s, foreseeing, prudent, contr. from 
provident-)s, foreseeing, provident; see provi- 
dent.| 1. Thoughtful; judicious; sagacious; 
sensible. 

A Polititian very prudent, and much inured with the 
priuat and publique affaires. , 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 2. 

But that he hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust 
he hath in quarrelling, ’tis thought among the prudent 
he would quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Shak., Τ. Ν., i. 9. 34. 

The age in which we live claims, and in some respects 
deserves, the praise of being active, prudent, and practical. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 297. 
2. Careful of self-interest; provident; politic; 
worldly-wise. 

The prudent man looketh well to his going. 

Prov. xiv, 15. 
So steers the prudent crane 


Her annual voyage, borne on winds, 
Milton, P. L., vii. 430. 


3. Discreet; circumspect; decorous. 


Friend Pope! be prudent, let your Muse take breath, 
And never gallop Pegasus to death. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. i. 18. 
To wish thee fairer is no need, 
More prudent, or more sprightly. 
Cowper, Poet’s New-Year’s Gift. 
The nt partner of his blood 
Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 


4, Judicious; wise; prudential. 


A Life which, if not fene’d by prudent Fears 
And Jealousies, its own self overthrows. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 6. 
According as his conduct tended to self-conservation or 
the reverse it might be termed prudent or imprudent, but 
a wicked or righteous act would be impossible. 
C. Mercier, Mind, X. 7. 
=$yn. Careful, circumspect, etc. See cautious. 
prudential (prd-den’shal), a.andn. [=Sp. Pg. 
prudencial = It. prudenziale, ς L. prudentia, 
prudence: see prudence.) J, a. 1. Involving 
prudence; characterized or prescribed by pru- 
dence: as, prudential motives; prudential con- 
siderations. 


My resentment... was by this time pretty much cooled, 
and restrained by prudential reasons so effectually that I 
never somuch as thought of obtaining satisfaction for the 
injuries he haddoneme. Smollett, Roderick Random, vii. 


Considering things in a prudential light, perhaps I was 
mistaken. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 


His great excellence was his sound understanding and 
solid judgment in prudential matters, bothin private and 
public afiairs. B. Franklin, Autobiog.,.p. 15. 

There may be... a prudential genius, as well as a 
mathematical or a musical genius; the fact of intense 
persistence in idea of the characteristic impressions of the 
department being common to all. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 477. 
2, Exercising prudence; hence, advisory; dis- 
eretionary: as, a prudential committee (a com- 
mittee having discretionary charge of various 
affairs of a society).—3. Instructed; scientific. 

Such in kind . . . is the additional power you give to 
labor by improving the intellectual and prudential charac- 


ter which informs and guides it. 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 121. 


[As prudence (see 
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Many stanzas in poetic measures contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts. 
prudentialist (pré-den’shal-ist), . [ς pruden- 
tial + -ist.] One who acts from or is governed 
by prudential motives. Coleridge. 
prudentiality (pré-den-shi-al’i-ti), n. [ς pru- 
dential + -ity.] The quality of being pruden- 
tial, or characterized by prudence. 

Being uncapable . . . rightly to judge the prudentiality 
of affairs, they onely gaze upon the visible success. 

Sir Τ, Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 
prudentially (pré-den’shal-i), adv. In con- 
formity with prudence; prudently. 

I know not how any honest man can charge his con- 
science in prudentially conniving at such falsities. 

Dr. H. More, Enthusiasm, ii. 47. 

prudently (pré’dent-li), adv. In a prudent 

manner; with prudence or discretion; judi- 
ciously. 

Accordingly Virgil has prudently joined these two to- 
gether, accounting him happy who knows the causes of 
things, and has conquered all his fears. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 

prudery (pré’de-ri), n. [< F. pruderie, prudery, 

< prude, a prude: see prude.| The quality or 

character of being prudish; extreme propriety 

in behavior; affected coyness or modesty; prim- 
ness. 

Mrs. Lov. The world begins to see your prudery. 

Mrs. Prim. Prudery! What! do they invent new words 


as well as new fashions? Ah! poor fantastick age, I pity 

thee. Mrs. Centlivre, Bold Stroke for a Wife, ii. 
What is prudery? "Tis a beldam 

Seen with wit and beauty seldom. Pope. 

I would send to my friend Clara, but that I doubt her 

prudery would condemn me. Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 5. 

A Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has no sort of 


prudery in showing them. / 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 45. 


They thanked God in their hearts that they had a coun- 
try to sell; they were determined to sell it at the highest 
figure ; but reserve was decent and profitable, and prudery 
haggled for its price. Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 812. 

prud’homme (prii-dom’), ». [F., < OF. preud- 
hom, prodhom, prodhoem, prodom, proddom, 
preudon, preudomme, preudome, prodomme, ete., 
pl. preudomes, preudeshomes, proudes homes, ete., 
a good or discreet man, a skilful or expert man, 
< preu, prud, prod, ete., good, excellent (see 
prow2), + home, homme, man, ¢ L. homo, man: 
see Homo. Cf. OF. preudefemme, a good or dis- 
creet woman.] A discreet man; specifically, 
in France, a member of a tribunal composed 
of masters and workmen, especially charged 


with the arbitration of trade disputes. such 
tribunals existed from the time of the later middle ages, 
and have been reorganized in the present century. Such 
a council was constituted at Lyons in 1806, and several 
others have been created since. 


The dhommes were arrayed at every election, at every 
hustings, against the lesser folk. 
W. J. Loftie, Hist. London, v. 
prudish (pré’dish), a. [< prude + -ishl.] 1. 
Having the character or manner of a prude; 
affecting extreme propriety of behavior; also, 
characteristic of a prude; prim. 
I know you all expect, from’ seeing me, 
Some formal lecture, spoke with prudish face. 
Garrick, Prologue. 
The moon, whether prudish or complaisant, 
Has fled to her bower. Keats, Song. 
2. Excessively formal or precise; rigid; stiff; 
severe. . 
There was a parlor in the house, a room 


To make you shudder with its prudish gloom, 
Loweli, Fitz Adam’s Story. 


A verse not fettered in its movements, or prudish in its 
expressions, but Protean in the forms it can assume, pass- 
ing naturally from grave to gay. 

Edinburgh Rev., ΟΙ ΧΤΠ. 133. 

prudishly (pré’dish-li), adv. In a prudish man- 
ner. 

ee (pré’dish-nes), n. 

ery. 

pruinate (pré’i-nat), a. [< L. pruina, hoar- 
frost, rime, also snow, + -ate1.] Sameas prui- 
NOSe. 

pruinescence (pré-i-nes’ens), π. [< L. pruina, 
hoar-frost, + -escence.] In zodl., hoariness; 
the quality or condition of being pruinose. 

pruinose (pré’i-nos), a. [= It. pruinoso, ¢ L. 
pruinosus, frosty, rimy, ς pruina, hoar-frost. ] 
Covered with a bloom or powder so as to ap- 
pear as if frosted: said of some plant-surfaces 
dusted with a fine granular secretion. 

pruinous (pr6’i-nus), a. Samevas pruinose. 

prune! (prén),”. [ς F. prune = Sp. Pg. pruno 
=It. pruno, Τι. prunum, a plum, prunus, plum- 
tree, < Gr, προῦνον, a plum, προῦνος, plum-tree, 


Same as pru- 


II. x. That which demands the exercise of earlier προῦμνον, plum, προύµνη, plum-tree: see 


prudence; a matter for prudence. 
IV. 20 


plumi,] 





Prunes (pré’né-6), 4. pl. 


1. A plum; in recent usage (espe- prunelt (prd-nel’), n. 


prunel 


cially in the western United States), a plum 
suitable to be dried as a prune. 
The damask prune rather bindeth than lowseth, and is 
more commodious vynto the stomake. 
Sir Τ. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 27. (Richardson.) 


2. The dried fruit of one of several varieties of 
the common plum-tree. The most highly reputed 
prunes are produced in the valley of the Loire, from the 
St. Julien and other varieties of plum, the very finest be- 
ing known as French plums. ‘There isa large and increas- 
ing production of prunes in California, the variety of plum 
chiefly grown for that purpose being identical or nearly 
so with that employed in krance, while the myrobalan 
variety is the accepted grafting stock. Prunes are pro- 
duced also in Spain and Portugal. German prunes are 
largely produced, though of second quality. Bosnia and 
Servia export large quantities. Prunes are stewed as a 
sauce, or otherwise prepared, and are valued for their nu- 
tritious, demulcent, and laxative properties. 
I must have saffron to colour the warden pies;... 
four pound of prunes, and as many of raisins o’ the sun. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 51. 
Wild prune. See Pappea. 
prune? (pron), v.; pret. and pp. pruned, ppr. 
pruning. [Early mod. E. also proin, proyn; 
also preen (prob. due in part to confusion with 
preenl); < ME. prunen, proinen, proynen, trim 
or adorn oneself, prob. also in the sense of 
‘trim trees,’ ‘take a cutting from a vine,’ < OF. 
proignier, proognier, prougner, progner, reu- 
gner, prooingnier, contr. of provigner, F. pro- 
ΕΥ (> E. provine), lay (a slip or eutting of 
a vine), layer, propagate, multiply, ς provin, 
provain, F. provin = It. propaggine, a slip or 
cutting of a vine, a layer, sucker, ς L. propago 
(propagin-), a layer, sucker: see propago, prop- 
agate. Cf. provine.] I, trans. 1. To lop su- 
perfluous twigs or branches from (a vine, bush, 
or tree); trim with a knife. 
What Vine, if it be not proyned, bringeth foorth Grapes? 
Lyly, Luphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 127. 
But, poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 68. 
2. To lop off as superfluous or injurious; re- 
move by cutting. 


Do men proine 
The straight young boughs that blush with thousand blos- 
soms, 
Because they may be rotten? 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6. 


3. To clear from anything superfluous; remove 
what is superfluous or objectionable from. 
Laws... are to be pruned and reformed from time to 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 
4. To dress or trim, as birds their feathers; 
preen: also used figuratively. 
Ne dare she proin hir plumes again, 
But feares a second flight. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 98. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 118. 
Where I sit and proyne my wings 
After flight. B. Jonson, Underwoods, v. 
Neither doe I know anything wherein a man may more 
improue the reuenues of his learning, or make greater 
show with a little, decking and pruning himselfe with 
borrowed feathers, than in this matter of the Creation. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 6. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To lop off superfinous twigs 
or branches, as from a vine, bush, or tree. 
A good husbandman is ever proyning and stirring in his 
vineyard; he ever findeth somewhat to do. Bacon. 


With plenty where they waste, some others touch’d with 


want ; 
Here set, and there they sow; here protn, and there they 
plant, Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 358. 
2. To arrange or dress the feathers with the 
bill: said of birds, and also used figuratively. 
And, efter this, the birdis everichone 
Take up ane other sang full loud and clere; 
We proyne and play without dout and dangere, 
All clothit in a soyte full fresch and newe. 
King’s Quair, ii. 45. (Jamieson.) 
A hawk proines when she fetches oil with her beak over 
her tail. Markham. (Halliwell.) 
Every scribbling man 
. . - grows a fop as fast as e’er he can, 
Prunes up, and asks his oracle the glass, 
If pink or purple best become his face. 
Dryden, All for Love, Epil., 1. 18. 
[NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1865), ς Prunus + -ce.] <A tribe of 
rosaceous plants, characterized by the drupa- 
ceous fruit, numerous stamens in a complete 
ring, and a singlo pistil with one subterminal 
style and two pendulous ovules. It includes 6 
genera, of which Prunus is the type. (See also Nuttallia.) 
They are trees and shrubs, natives chiefly of northern 
temperate regions, including most of the drupes among 
the edible fruits, and sometimes known as the plum fam- 
ily, sometimes as the almond family. It is now regarded 


by American botanists as a family, the Amygdalacez. See 
cuts under almond-tree, Prunts, apricot, and corymb, 


Same as prunella@, 


prunelet 


prunelet (prén’let), x. [< prune] + dim. -let.] 
A liquor made from sloes or wild plums. Sim- 
monds. 

prunell (pri-nel’), π. [ς F. prunelle, prunella: 
see prunellat.] A milled cashmere. Compare 
prunellas. 

prunella}} (pré-nel’i), m. [< ML. prunelia (Kil- 
ian), a disorder of the throat, ς MHG. briune, 
G. brdune, sore throat, quinsy, lit. brownness, 
< brun (> ML. brunus), brown: see brown.] In 
pathol.: (a) Sore throat. (0) Thrush. (6) An- 
gina pectoris. 

prunella? (pré-nel’i), n. [Also pruneilo, for- 
merly prunel, prunello (= G. prunelle, formerly 
braunelle = Dan. prunel); <I". prunelle, brunelle 
= Sp. brunela, self-heal, = It. prunella, wall- 
wort, ς ML. prunelia, the plant self-heal, said 
to have been named from the disease prunella, 
which it was reputed to cure: see prunellal. | 
1+. A plant of the genus Prunella. Also brunel. 
—2. [cap.] [NL. (Linneus, 1737; earlier Bru- 
nella, Tournefort, 1700).] A genus of plants, 
sometimes improperly known as Brunella, be- 
longing to the family Menthacee and tribe 
Stachydex, characterized by a two-lipped calyx 
with 3 lobes in the upper and 2 in the lower 
lip, anthers with 2 divaricate cells, and both 
style and filaments two-toothed at the apex. 
There are about 5 species, widely dispersed through- 
out temperate regions and on mountains in the tropics. 
They are perennial herbs, partially erect from a decum- 
bent base, with opposite and entire toothed or pinnatifid 


leaves, a flattened and truncate ten-nerved calyx, and P 


purplish, blue, red, or white flowers, six in a verticillas- 
ter, and crowded in a dense terminal spike with broad 
rounded bracts between. P. grandiflora and other spe- 
cies are cultivated for the beauty of their flowers. P. 
vulgaris, the self-heal, widely distributed over the world 
μις Africa)and remarkable for the intense violet of its 

ower-buds, has also the old or provincial names allheal, 
brunel, carpenter-grass, herb-carpenter, heart-of-the-earth, 
hookheal, hookweed, sickleheal, and sicklewort. (See heal- 
all and carpenter’s-herb, and cut under self-heal.) The 
decoction of its leaves and stem is still in domestic use 
for healing wounds, for which it was once in the highest 


esteem. 

prunella? (pri-nel’ii), π. [NL. prunella, < F. 
prunelle, the ball of the eye, lit. a plum, ς ML. 
prunellum, a plum (prunellus, plum-tree), dim. 
of L. prunum, a plum: see prunel.] A prepara- 
tion of purified niter or potassium nitrate mold- 
ed into cakes or balls. Also called prunella salt 
and sal prunella. 

prunella‘ (pré-nel’a), π. [Also prunello; =G. 
prunell = Dan. prunel, ς F. prunelle, a stuff so 
called, supposed to be so named from its color, 
< prunelle, plum: see prunella3.] <A kind of 
lasting of which clergymen’s gowns were once 
made, now rarely used except for the uppers of 
women’s shoes. Also called everlasting. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 


The rest is all but leather or prunella. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 204. 


The finest lawn makes common cause with any linen 
bands — the silken apron shrinks not from poor prunella. 
D. Jerrold, Men of Character, John Applejohn, viii. 


You know the sort of man—a linen duster for a coat, 
prunella shoes, always smiling and hopeful—a great deal 
about “ Brethren.” Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 845. 


Prunella® (pré-nel’a), mn [NL.] In ornith., a 
genus of birds: same as Accentor. Véieillot, 
1816. 

prunello! (pré-nel’s), n. Same as prunellal, 

prunello? (pré-nel’6), x. Same as prunella?. 

prunello? (pré-nel’6), n. [< F. prunelle, a plum, 
= It. prunello, blackthorn: see prunella’.] A 
prune of the finest grade, prepared from the 
green gage and the St. Catherine varieties of 
plum. a skin and Hi are mc bs 
rune- e (prén’pér » Me maroon or 
ges ead λε reddish ως color, like the 
stain of prunes. A color-disk mixture of artificial 
ultramarine 7 parts, intense red 8 parts, and black 85 

x parts gives a prune-purple. 
pruner (pro’nér), 2. [Formerly also prowmer; 
< prune? + -erl.] One who prunes, or removes 
what is superfluous. 

His father was 
An honest proiner of our country vines. 

Machin, Dumb Knight, iii. 
prune-tree (prén’tré), n. 1. Aplum-tree. Spe- 
cifically —2. Prunus occidentalis, an excellent 
timber-tree of the West Indies. See Prunus. 
pruniferous (pré-nif’e-rus), a. [< L. prunum, 
a plum, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing plums. 

E. Phillips, 1706. 

pruniform (pré’ni-form), a. [ς L. prunum, a 
plum, + forma, form.] Having the appearance 
xot a plum; plum-shaped. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
pruning (pro’ning), η. [Verbal n. of prune?, v.] 

1. The act of trimming or lopping off what is 


superfluous; specifically, the act of cutting off 
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branches or parts of trees and shrubs with a 
view to the strengthening of those that remain, 
or to the bringing of the tree or plant into a 
desired shape. Root-pruning is also practised with a 
spade or otherwise in order to control size, promote fruit- 
fulness, or secure a growth of fibrous roots near the stem 
prior to transplanting. Compare lopping, 1, and pollard, 1. 
2+. In falconry, what is cast off by a bird when 
it prunes itself; hence, refuse. Beaw. and Fil. 
pruning-chisel (pr6’ning-chiz’el),. A chisel 
used for pruning trees. It is often made with 
a coneave cutting edge, as a safeguard against 
slipping. 
pruning-hook (pré’ning-hik), ». A knife with 
a hooked blade, used for pruning trees, vines, 
ete. 
They shall beat their swords irto plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks. Isa. ii. 4. 
pruning-knife (pré’ning-nif), m. A knife used 
for pruning; acutting-tool with a curved blade 
for pruning; a pruning-hook, 
pruning-saw (pré’ning-si), n. A saw similar 
to a table- or compass-saw, but with larger, 
thicker, and keener teeth. Some pruning-saws are 
made with double teeth and the back and cutting edge of 
the blade nearly parallel, but with the back only half as 
thick as the tooth-edge. : + 
pruning-shears (pré’ning-shérz), n.pl. Shears 
for pruning shrubs. One form has one of the blades 
moving on a pivot, which works in an oblong opening in- 
stead of a circular one, by which means a draw-cut is pro- 
duced similar to that of a knife, instead of the crushing 
cut produced by common shears. 
runus (pré’nus), x. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. prunus, plum-tree: see prunel.] A genus 
of trees and shrubs of the family Amygdalacez. 
It is characterized by a five-lobed calyx, five petals, com- 
monly broad, large, and showy, numerous ‘stamens, and a 
single ovary, becoming in fruit a fleshy drupe with a hard, 
smooth, or roughened bony stone, containing a single pen- 
dulous seed with two thick seed-leaves. There are 
about 90 species, mainly natives of north temperate re- 
gions, also numerous in tropical America, rare in tropical 
Asia, and elsewhere entirely lacking. They are usually 
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Wild Yellow or Red Plum (1021421145 Americana). 
x. Branch with flewers. 2. Branch with leaves and fruit. 


small trees, sometimes shrubs, bearing alternate undi- 
vided leaves, usually finely toothed and folded lengthwise 
by the midrib (conduplicate) in the bud. The white, 
pink, or rose-colored flowers are in umbel-like clusters or 
racemes, or sometimes solitary. Many of the most valua- 
ble fruit-trees bclong to this genus, including the peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum. Many are used as febrifuges 
or for other medicinal properties, A gum exudes from their 
bark, especially in the cherry. Nearly all parts contain 
the elements of prussic acid, rendering the kernels and 
bark of some species poisonous if eaten freely, particu- 
larly the wilted leaves and young branches of some cherries. 
More than one thiré of the known species occur in America, 
of which 20 are found in the northeastern, and about 12 
others in the southern and western States. Mexico is the 
home of a remarkable group of a few species, extending to 
Utah and California, with velvety fruit, smooth stone, and 
solitary or twin flowers appearing with the leaves, some- 
whatakin tothealmond. The genus Amygdalus, the spe- 
cies of which are referred to Prunus by some authors, 
has a downy fruit, rough and wrinkled stone, conduplicate 
vernation, and flowers preceding the leaves, and includes 
about & species, natives of Asia, of which the type is 
Amygdalus communis, the almond. (See almond, almond- 
tree, Amygdalus, and amygdalin.) Its variety amara, 
the bitter almond, is the source of a well-known essence. 
Amygdalus Persica isthe peach. (See peach, nectarine, 
clingstone, and Persica.) The apricot section of the genus 
Prunus, Armeniaca (Tournefort, 1700), is similar in its 
downy drupe and flowers preceding the leaves, but differs 
in its smooth stone and convolute vernation. It includes 
P. Armeniaca, the apricot; P. Sibirica, the Siberian 
apricot, valued for its ornamental flowers; P. dasycarpa, 
the black apricot; and P. Brigantiaca from Briancon 
in France, known as the marmottes-oi tree, from the oil ex- 
pressed from its kernels and used like olive-oil. The sec- 
tion Prunus proper, including the plums of the 0ld World, 
has a short calyx, smooth fruit, usually with a bloom, a 


prurience (pré’ri-ens), n. 


μιά (pro’ri-en-si), n. 
Θ 


prurient (pré’ri-ent), a. 


pruriently (pré’ri-ent-li), adv. 


pruriginous (pré-rij’i-nus), a. 


prurigo (pré-1i’go), n. 





pruritus 


flattened stone, and solitary or twin flowers preceding or 
accompanying the leaves, which are convolute in the bud, 
as in P. domestica, the cultivated plum, and its probable 
original, P. spinosa, the sloe or blackthorn. (See sive.) 
The related P. cocomilia of Calabria is valued in Italy asa 
remedy for fever. The plums of the New World differ in 
their conduplicate vernation, fruit with little or no bloom, 
and in some species very turgid stones, approaching those 
of the cherry, as in P. Americana, the red or yellow plum 
of the Atlantic States (also called Canada plum and horse- 
plum); P. maritima, the beach-plum ; P. subcordata, the 
wild plum of California; and P. angustifolia, the Chicka- 
saw plum, or hog-p)um. The cherry section, Cerasus, 
known by its smooth fruit without a bloom, conduplicate 
vernation, and solitary clustered or umbeled flowers pre- 
ceding or accompanying the leaves, includes about 20 spe- 
cies, of which P. Cerasus is the parent of the red and many 
other garden cherries. (See cherry1, Cerasus, bigaroon, 
and morello. For P. avium, also called mazard and 
merry, see gean and hedgeberry; also kirsch-wasser, 
marasca, maraschino, and ratajia. For Ῥ. Mahaleb, see 
mahaleb, and cut under corymb. For P. Chameceraaus, 
see ground-cherry, 1.) Two related species belong to the 
United States, the dwarf P. pumila, or sand-cherry, and 
P. Pennsylvanica, the wild red cherry, pin-cherry, or 
pigeon-cherry. (See pin-cherry.) The section Padus 
contains cherries with racemed flowers following the 
leaves, and smaller, less edible fruit, as P. Padus of 
Europe and northern Asia, known as bird-cherry, and 4 
American species, P. salicifolia and P. demissa, the wild 
cherries, respectively, of Texas and the Rocky Mountains; 
P. serotina, the black cherry, rum-cherry, or cabinet- 
cherry (see rum-cherry); and P. Virginiana, the choke- 
cherry. Another section, Lauro-Cerasus, suggests the 
true laurel in its evergreen leaves, and has racemed 
flowers with a short obconical calyx, a conduplicate ver- 
nation, and a small, smooth, inedible berry-like fruit. It 
includes about 30 species, both temperate and tropical, 
mainly American, as P. occidentalis, the West Indian 
laurel or prune-tree ; the Californian P. tlicifolia, the islay, 
also called holly-laurel ; and P. Caroliniana, the Carolina 
cherry-laurel, also known as wild orange and wild peach. 
(See orangel and peach-brake.) For the long-cultivated 
P. Lauro-Cerasus, type of this section, also known as 
cherry-bay, laurel-cherry, and date of Trebizond, see 
cherry-laurel, also lawrel-water. The Versailles laurel of 

ardens is a variety of this. P. Lusitanica is the Portugal 
aurel. A species valued for the beauty of both its leaves 
and flowers is P. paniculata, the sakura of Japan, also 
called Chinese cherry, used in Japanese wood-engraving. 


[< prurien(t) + -ce.] 
Same as pruriency. 
There is a prurience in the speech of some, 


Wrath stays him, or else God would strike them dumb. 
Cowper, Conversation, Ἱ. 31. 


[As prurience (see 
-cy).] The character or state of being prurient. 
(a) An itching or longing after something; an eager de- 
sire or appetite. 


This selfsame vile prurtency for fresh adventure in all 
things has got . . . strongly into our habits and humours. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 20. 

The bustling insignificance of Maximilian, cursed with 
animpotent pruriency for renown. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 


(b) A tendency toward, or a habit of, lascivious thought ; 
sensuality. 


_ Between prudery and pruriency in such matters there 
is a wide debatable ground, and it is not always easy to 
draw the line which separates what is permissible from 
what is not. The American, X VII. 110. 
[= Pg. pruriente, < L. 
prurien(t-)s, ppr. of prurire, itch.| 1. Itching; 
having an eager desire or longing for some- 
thing. 

There was always in the generality of mankind a pru- 
rient desire and hankering after the knowledge of future 
events. Culverwell, Light of Nature. (Ord MS.) 


Love 
Should have some rest and pleasure in himself, 
Not ever be too curious for a boon, 
Too prurient for a proof against the grain 
Of him ye say ye love. Zennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. Inclined to lascivious thought; of an un- 
clean habit of mind; sensual. 


The eye of the vain and prurient is darting from object 
to object of illicit attraction. Isaac Taylor. 


In a prurient 
manner; with a longing or lascivious desire. 
[= F. prurigi- 
neux = Sp. Pg. It. pruriginoso, ς L. prurigino- 
sus, having the itch, scabby, < prurigo (-gin-), 
an itching, < prurire, itch: see prurient.] Af- 
fected by prurigo; caused by or of the nature of 
prurigo. | 

Their blood becoming pruriginous, and exalted by the 
salt and corrupt diet, as it often does, produces mange, 


scabs, and leprosies. 
Greenhill, Art of Embalming (1705), p. 164. 


[L., an itching, ς pru- 
rire, itech: see prurient.| An itching; specifi- 
cally, a papular eruption of the skin in which 
the papules vary in size from a millet-seed to 
a small pea, are discrete, often in great num- 
bers and close set, irregular in distribution, 
nearly of the color of the cuticle, and usually 
intolerably itchy. 

pruritus (pré-ri’tus),». [L., an itching, ¢ pru- 
rire, itch: see prurient.| An itching; more 
specifically, a functional affection of the skin 
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pruritus 


characterized by simple itching without struc- 
tural change. 


If there be a pruritus, or itch of talking, let it be in 
matters of religion. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 740. 


Pruritus hiemalis, a form of pruritus in which the skin 
is dry and harsh, with smarting and burning sensations. 
It occurs chiefly in winter, and affects especially the inner 
sides of the thighs, the popliteal spaces, and the calves. 


prusiano (pré-si-ii’no), n. [Sp.: see Prussian. ] 
The western nonpareil, Passerina versicolor, a 
beautiful finch of southwestern parts of the 
United States and Mexico, related to the nonpa- 
reil, lazuli-finch, and indigo-bird, of a Prussian- 
blue color varied with purplish tints. 

Prussian (prush’an), a.andz. [ς F. Prussien 
= Sp. Prusiano = Pg. It. Prussiano, ς ML. 
*Prussianus, < Ml. Prussia, Prusia, Prucia, 
Prutia, Borussia, Brussia, ete., G. Preussen, ete., 
Prussia. Cf. pruce, spruce.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Prussia —(a) aformer duchy near the 
southeastern angle of the Baltic, which, after 
its union with the Mark of Brandenburg, formed 
the nucleus of the Prussian monarchy; or, (0) 
a kingdom of northern Germany, now the chief 
state in the reconstituted German empire.— 
Native Prussian blue. Same as blue ocher (which see, 
under ocher).— Prussian asparagus. See asparagus.— 
Prussian binding, a kind of twilled binding having a 


silk face and a cotton back.—Prussian blue, brown, 
Cc , green, etc. See the nouns. 


. 2. 1, A native or an inhabitant of Prussia. 
—2. A language belonging to the Lettish di- 
vision of the Slavo-Lettie branch of the Aryan 


family, and usually called Old Prussian. It was 
spoken in the region between the lower Vistula and the 
Niemen; it became extinct in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, being replaced largely by German. 


Prussianize (prush’an-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
Prussianized, ppr. Prussianizing. [< Prussian 
+ -ize.] To render Prussian in character, in- 
stitutions, laws, ete. 

The first step taken by the Emperor Paul after his ac- 
cession to the throne was to march his little Prussianized 
army from Gatchina to St. Petersburg. 

Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 580. 

prussiate (prus’i-at),. [< pruss( ic) + -i-ate.] A 
common name for the ferrocyanides and ferri- 
cyanides: thus, potassium ferrocyanide is com- 
monly called yellow prussiate of potash, potas- 
sium ferricyanide red prussiate of potash, ete. 
—Prussiate cake, in the manufacture of Prussian blue, 
the solid cake produced by calcining potassium carbonate, 
iron-borings, -filings, or -clippings, and animal matter, such 
as dried blood, horn, leather-clippings, etc. This cake, when 
broken up, is leached, and the liquor concentrated to crys- 
tallization. The crystals are purified by re-crystallization. 


prussic (prus’ik), a. [ς Pruss-ian (with ref. to 
Prussian blue) + -ic.] In chem., related to Prus- 
sian blue, which was the first cyanogen com- 


pound isolated.— Prussic acid, the common name of 
hydrocyanic acid. See hydrocyanic, 


prussine (prus’in),n. [ς pruss-ic + -ine?.] Cy- 
anogen. 

prut!+, a. A Middle English form of prowd. 

prut? (prut), interj. [ME. prut, ptrot, pirupt, 
also trut, < OF. trut, an exclamation of con- 
tempt or indignation. Cf. trut, tut.) An ex- 
clamation of contempt or indignation. 

And setteth hym τγσί at the lefte, 


And seyth prut for thy cursyng prest. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 20. (Halliwell.) 


Prutenic (pré-ten’ik), a. [¢ ML. Prutenus, Pru- 
tinus, Pruxenus, etc., a Prussian: see Prussian. 
Prussian: noting certain planetary tables by 
Erasmus Reinhold in 1551, and so called by the 
author in allusion to the liberality of his pa- 
tron, Albert, Duke of Prussia. They were the 
first application of the Copernican system. 

I trust anon, by the help of an infallible guide, to per- 
fect such Prutenic tables as shall mend the astronomy of 
our wide expositors. Milton, Divorce, i. 1. (Davies.) 

pruttent,v.i. [<prutl, obs.form of proud.] To 
be proud; hold up the head in pride or disdain. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

pry! (pri), v.; pret. and pp. pried, ppr. prying. 
[ς MK. pryen, prien, peep, peer; supposed to 
be a transposed form of piren, peer: see peer!. 
Transposition of this kind (of rin second sylla- 
ble before a vowel to the first syllable before 
the first vowel) is peculiar; transposition as 
in brid to bird is in the other direction.] JI, 
intrans. To look closely or with scrutinizing 
curiosity; hence, to search curiously or imper- 
tinently into any matter; peer; peep. 

So ferde another clerk with astromye ; 
He walked in the feeldes, for to prye 
Upon the sterres, what ther sholde bifalle, 
Til he was in a marle put yfalle; 
He saugh nat that. Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1, 272. 
O eye of eyes, 
Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy peeping. 
Shak., Lucrece, L 1089, 
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Woe to the vassal who durst pry 
Into Lord Marmion’s privacy ! 
Scott, Marmion, iii. 15. 


ΤΙ. trans. To observe; note. 


Pandarus, that gan ful faste prye 
That al was wel. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1710. 


pry! (pri), η. pl. pries (priz). [< pry1,v.] 1. 
A peeping glance; peering; curious or narrow 
inspection. [Rare.] 

From the sun and from the show’r 
Haste we to yon boxen bow’, 


Secluded from the teasing pry 
Of Argus’ curiosity. C. Smart, A Noon-piece. 


They seldom meet the eye 
Of the little loves that fly 
Round about with eager pry. 
Keats, To ; 

2. One who pries; a prier; an inquisitive, in- 
trusive person (with allusion to Paul Pry, a 
fictitious name which, in its turn, was evi- 
dently suggested by this sense of the word). 





psalmist 


In Gr. antig., to exercise the prytany: said of 
a state or tribe, or of an individual legislator. 
The order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning 
from the right wing, was conformable to their order in 
prytanizing, as drawn by lot for the year. 
Grote, Hist. Greece, IV. 360. 


prytany (prit’a-ni),”. [ς Gr. πρυτανεία, a presi- 


dency, the term of office or authority of a pryt- 
anis, < πρύτανις, a presiding magistrate: see 
prytanis.| In ancient Greece, a presidency or 
direction; the office or dignity of a prytanis; 
especially, in ancient Athens, the period dur- 
ing which the presidency of the senate belonged 
to the prytanes of one section. 


If SchOmann’s older view is correct, the presiding officer 
in the Senate and the Assembly must always belong to the 
tribe which holds the prytany at the time. 

L'rans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI. 169. 


a eee An obsolete spelling of prithee. 


S. An abbreviation (a) of postscript; (b) 


*(theat.) of prompt-side. 


We in our silence could hear and smile at the busy pSallenda (sa-len’di), ”.; pl. psallende (-ἄδ). 


cackle of the “ Prys” outside the door. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 82. 


pry? (pri), ».; pl. pries(priz). [Appar. for prize, 
taken erroneously as a plural: see prize.) A 
large lever employed to raise or move heavy 

substances; a prize. 
A dozen strong wooden poles served us as pries over 


many a lake and river bar of sand, gravel, and mud. 
Science, III. 226. 


pry? (pri), v. t.; pret.and pp. pried, ppr. prying. psalm (sim), n. 


[ς pry2, n.] To raise or move by means of a 
pry; prize; bring into a desired position or con- 
dition by means of a pry: as, to pry a box open. 

pryan (pri’an), κ. ([Corn. pryan, prian, clayey 
ground.] Clay. (Cornwall, Eng. 

pryany (pri‘an-i), a. [< pryan + -y1.] Con- 
taining pryan, or mixed with pryan.—Ppryany 
lode, a lode in which the masses, bunches, or stones of 
ore occur mixed with more or less flucan and gossan. 
(Cornwall, Eng.] 

prydet, x. Απ obsolete spelling of pride}. 

pryer, ». See prier. 

pryghtet. An obsolete preterit of prick. Chau- 
cer. 

prying (pri’ing), p.a. Peeping; peering; look- 
ing closely into anything; hence, inquisitive; 
curious. 

Many have been prying and inquisitive into this matter, 


hoping to know something more particularly of it. 
Waterland, Works, I. 227. 


Prying eyes the fire-blast seldom lack. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 13. 


=§ Inquisitive, etc. See curious. 
prylngly (pri’ing-li), adv. Ina prying manner; 
with close inspection or impertinent curiosity. 


To those who peer pryingly into all corners the little inn 
of the place will suggest some memories of a very modern 


history. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 236. 
prykt, pryket,v. Middle English spellings of 
prick, 


pryme}, a.and ». A Middle English spelling of 
prime. 

prymert,”. An obsolete form of primerl. 

pryst,”. A Middle English spelling of price. 

pryset, v. t An obsolete spelling of prize?. 

prytaneum (prit-a-né’um), ».; pl. prytanea (-i). 
[L.,< Gr. rpuraveior, the meeting-place or official 
house of the prytanes, ς πρύτανις, a presiding 
magistrate: see prytanis.| A public hall in an- 
cient Greek states and cities, housing and typi- 
fying the common ritual or official hearth of the 


community. That of Athens is especially famous. In 
it the city extended hospitality both to her honored citi- 
zens and to strangers. The prytanes, or presidents of the 
senate, were entertained in it at the public charge, toge- 
ther with those who, on account of personal or ancestral 
services, were entitled to this honor. 
prytanis (prit’a-nis), ».; pl. prytanes (-néz). 
L., < Gr. πρύτανις, dial. πρότανις, a chief lord, 
prince, ruler, a presiding magistrate, president 
(see def.); prob. ς« πρό, before.] In ancient 
Greece: (a) A chief magistrate or priest in 


several states, as Rhodes, Lycia, and Miletus. psalm-book (siim’buk), n. 


(b) A member, during the term of presidency 
of his section, of one of the ten sections of fifty 
each into which the Senate of Five Hundred was 
divided at Athens. These sections constituted stand- 
ing committees, every one of which, in rotation, repre- 
sented the full senate in minor matters, and had charge 
of routine business. See the quotations. 

The prytanes were by turns presidents, had the custody 
of the seal, and the keys of the treasury and citadel, for 
one day. J. Adams, Works, IV. 480. 

The principal functions of the state itself grew out of 
the care which was bestowed on the tribal fire. The men 
who attended it in Hellas were called the Prytanes. 

Encye. Brit., 1X. 229. 


prytanize (prit’a-niz), v.7.; pret. and pp. pryt- 
anized, ppr. prytanizing. [< prytan-y + -ize.] 


psalloid (sal’oid), a. 


psalmist (sii’mist or sal’mist), η. 


L., fem. sing. gerund. of psallere, play on a 
stringed instrument, LL. sing the Psalms: see 
psalm.) In the Ambrosian office, one of two 
proper antiphons sung at lauds and vespers on 
Sundays and certain saints’ days. 

[< NL. psalloides, irreg. 
< Gr. ψάλλειν, play on a stringed instrument, + 
εἶδος, form.] lLyriform; like the lyra, or corpus 
psalloides, of the brain. 

[< ME. psalme, psaume, salm ; 
partly (a) ς AS. sealm =D. psalm = MLG. salme 
= OHG. psalmo, salmo, salm, MHG. psalme, 
psalm, salme, salm, G. psalm = Sw. psalm = Dan. 
psalme; partly (0) < OF. psaume, F. psaume = 
Pr. psalm, psalme, salme = Sp. It. salmo = Pg. 
salmo, psalmo; < LL. psalmus = Goth. psalma, 
psalmo, < Gr. ψαλμός, a song sung to the harp, a 
song, psalm, the sound of the cithara or harp, 
a pulling or twitching with the fingers (ef. 
φάλµα, a tune played on a cithara or harp, > 
LL. psalma, a psalm), ¢ ψάλλειν, touch, twitch, 
play on a stringed instrument (> L. psallere, 
play on a stringed instrument, LL. sing the 
Psalms). Cf. psalter, psaltery.] 1. A sacred 
poem or song, especially one in which expres- 
sions of praise and thanksgiving are prominent: 
usually restricted either to those contained in 
the Book of Psalms, or to the versifications of 
these composed for the use of churches, as the 
Psalms of Tate and Brady, of Watts, ete. 


*‘This Dragon of Dissait, that thou derfly hath fourmet:” 
So sethe in the sauter the Salme tothe end. _ 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 4436. 
Euen the name Psalmes will speake for mee, which, be- 
ing interpreted, is nothing but songes. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
"They do no more adhere and keep place together than 
the Hundredth Psalm to the tune of ‘‘ Green Sleeves.” 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 63. 
The great organ .. . rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
2. pl. [cap.] A book of the Old Testament 
which follows Job and precedes Proverbs, and 
contains 150 psalms and hymns; more fully, 
the Book of Psalms. The authorship of a large num- 
ber of the psalms is ascribed traditionally to David. Many 
of them, however, are supposed to date from the time of 
the exile or later. ; 
3. pl. Among the ancient Jews, the Hagiogra- 
pha: so called because the Psalms constitute 
the first book in it. Luke xxiv. 44,. Apeceda- 
rian, gradual, penitential, etc., psalms. See the ad- 
jectives.— Psalms of commendation. See commenda- 


tion, 5.— Psalms of degrees. Same as gradual psalms 
(see gradual). 


psalm (siim),v. [ME.*psalmen, salmen; < psalm, 


π.] 1. intrans. To sing psalms. 

ΤΙ. trans. To celebrate in psalms; hymn. 

That we her Subjects, whom He blesseth by her, 

Psalming His praise, may sound the same the higher. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
[< ME. *salmbok, 
salmboe,< AS. sealmboc (= D. psalmboek = MLG. 
salmbok = G. psalmbuch = Sw. psalmbok = Dan, 
psalmebog), < sealm, psalm, + bdc, book: see 
psalm and book.] 1. A collection of metrical 
translations of the Psalms prepared for liturgi- 
cal use; a Psalter.— 2. Any collection of sacred 
poems or songs for liturgical use, with or with- 
out music. 
[= F. psal- 
miste = Pr. psalmista, salmista = Sp. It. salmista, 
< LL. psalmista, ς LGr. "ψαλμιστής, a composer 
or singer of psalms, ¢ Gr. yaAudc, a psalm: see 
psalm.] 1. A writer or composer of psalms; 
especially, one of the authors of the psalms in 
the Bible; specifically, David. 


psalmist 


David, . . . the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the 
sweet psalmist of Israel. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 


She tun’d to pious notes the Pst Hog lyre. 
J. Hughes, Divine Poetry. 
2. In early Christian music, a cantor or other 
official of the minor clergy charged with the 
singing of church music. 
psalmister (si’mis-tér or sal’mis-tér), n. [< 
psalmist + -erl.] Same as psalmist, 2. 
psalmistry (sii’mis-tri or sal’mis-tri), n. [< 
psalmist + -ry.] The art, act, or practice of 
singing psalms; psalmody. 


He who, from such a kind of psalmistry, or any other 
verbal devotion, . . . can be persuaded of a zeal and true 
righteousness in the person, hath much yet to learn. 

Milton, Works, I. 408. (Jodrell.) 
psalm-melodicon (sim’me-lod/i-kon), ». A 
musical instrument of the wood wind group, 
having several finger-holes and keys and a com- 
pass of four octaves, and so constructed that 
from four to six tones could be produced at 
once. It was invented by S. Weinrich in 1828, 
and improved by L. Schmidt in 1832. Also 
called apollolyra. 
psalmodic (sal-mod’ik), a. [< psalmod-y + -ic.] 
Belonging or relating to psalmody. 

That glorious body of psalmodic literature or hymnol- 
ogy which constitutes the Book of Psalms. 

J. 4. Alexander, On the Psalms, ΤΙ. 294. 
psalmodical (sal-mod’i-kal), a. [ς psalmodic 
+ -al.] Same as psalmodie. 

If Queen Elizabeth patronized cathedral musick exclu- 
sively, she did not interdict psalmodical. 

W. Mason, Church Music, p. 170. 

psalmodist (sal’m6-dist or si’m6-dist), n. [< 

psalmod-y + -ist.] One who composes or sings 
psalms or sacred songs. 

It will be thought as fit for our lips and hearts as for 


our ears to turn psalmodists. 
Hammond, On the Psalms, Pref. (Latham.) 


Prophet in some parts of the Scripture seems to imply 
little more than a mere poet, or psalinodist, who sung ex- 
tempore verses to the sound of an instrument. 

Dr. Burney, Hist. Music, I. 280. 
psalmodize (sal’m6-diz or si’m6-diz), 0. 7.3 pret. 
and pp. psalmodized, ppr. psalmodizing. [< psal- 
mod-y + -ἴσε.] ‘To practise psalmody. 
In short, the bird perform’d his part 
In all the psalmodising art. 

J. G. Cooper, Ver-Vert, ii. 
psalmody (sal’m6-di or sii’md-di), n. [ς ME. 
—psalmody, ς OF. (and F.) psalmodie = Pr. psal- 

modia = Sp. salmodia = It. salmodia = Pg. psal- 
modia, < ML. psalmodia, ¢ Gr. ψαλμῳδία, a sing- 
ing to the harp, ς (MGr.) ψαλμῳδεῖν, sing to the 
harp, < Wadpoc, a song (see psalm), + ἀείδειν, adetr, 
sing: see odel.] 1. The art, act, or practice of 
singing psalms or hymns as a part of worship. 
As touching that is laide to our charge in psalmodies 


and songs, wherewith our slaunderers do fray the simple, 
I haue thus to say. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1921, an. 1588. 


Calvin, who had certainly less music in his soul than the 
other [Luther], rejected both vocal and instrumental har- 
mony, and admitted only unisonous psalmody. 

W. Mason, Church Music, iii. 


He was also an expert in psalmody, having in his youth 
been the pride of the villuge singing-school. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 34. 

2. Psalms collectively, especially in the form 

of metrical versions prepared for liturgical use. 

psalmody (sal’m6-di or sii’m6-di), v. ἐν pret. 

and pp. psalmodied, ppr. psalmodying. [ς psal- 
mody, π.] Το hymn; celebrate in psalms. 

It is an event which can be looked on; which may still 
be execrated, still be celebrated and psalmodied ; but which 
it were better now to begin understanding. 

Carlyle, Misc., iv. 119. (Davies.) 
psalmographt (sal’m6-graf),». [< LL. psalmo- 
graphus, < Gr. φαλμογράφος a psalm-writer, < 
ψαλμός, a psalm, + γράφειν, write.] Same as 
psalmographer. 
That great King-Prophet, Poet, Conqueror, 


Sweet Psalmograph. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 10. 


This, the most sweet and sacred psalmograph. 
Middleton, World Tost at Tennis. 
psalmographer (sal-mog’ra-fér), n. [ς psalmo- 
graph + -erl.] A writer of psalms or sacred 
songs. 

Therefore our Psalmographer, ver. 15 (Ps. cxviii.], hav- 
ing shewed that “the voice of rejoicing and salvation is 
in the tabernacles of the righteous,” he adds, ‘‘'‘The right 
hand of the Lord hath done valiantly.” 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 119. 
psalmographist (sal-mog’ra-fist), n. [< psalmo- 
graph + -ist.| Same as psalmographer. 
psalmography (sal-mog’ra-fi), π. [ς Gr. padudc, 
song, + -γραφία, < ypade, write. Cf. psalmo- 
graph.| The art or practice of writing psalms 
or sacred songs. 
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psalm-singer (sim’sing’ér), π. One who sings 
psalms; especially, one who holds that the con- 
gregational singing of psalms is a necessary 
part of all church worship. 

psalm-singing (siim’sing’ing), n. The act or 
practice of singing psalms or similar sacred 
poems as a part of church worship. 

psalm-tone (siim’t6n), ». In medieval music, a 
melody or tone to which a portion of the Psalter 
was habitually sung. 

psaloid (sa’loid), a. [< Gr. ψαλίς, an arch, vault, 
+ εἶδος, form.] Resembling an arch. Thomas, 
Med. Dict. 

psalter (sal’tér), π. [ς ME. psauter, psautere, 
sauter, sautre,< OF. psaultier, sautier, F. psautier 
= Pr. psalteri, salteri, sauteri = Sp. salierio= Pg. 
psalterio = It. saliero, salterio, ς L. psalierium, 
a song sung to the psaltery, LL. the psalms 
of David, < Gr. φαλτήριον, a psaltery, LGr. the 
Psalter, Book of Psalms: see psaltery.] 1. 
[cap.] The Book of Psalms, considered as a 
separate book of the Old Testament: usually 
restricted to those versions of or compends 
from it which are arranged especially for the 
services of the church, such as the version of 
the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The translation of the Psalter in the Book of Common 


Prayer is not that of the authorized version, but that of 
the earlier version of Cranmer’s Bible. 


The prophete his payn eet in penaunce and wepyng; 
As the psauter vs seith, so dude moni othere. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 107. 


As David seythe in the Psautere, Quoniam persequeba- 
tur unus mille, & duo fugarent decem milia. 
| Mandeville, Travels, p. 261. 
2. In liturgies, that portion of the Psalms ap- 
pointed for a given day or service. 
And [let] each brother of common condition [sing] two 
psalters of psalms, one for the liviug and one for the dead. 
Quoted in English Gilds (i. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xviii. 
3. Inthe Rom. Cath. Ch.: (a) A series of devout 
utterances or aspirations, 150 in number, in 
honor of certain mysteries, as the sufferings 
of Christ. 
Euery brother and sister shal payen, of ye commoun 
catel, a peny to a sauter for ye dedes soule. 
English Gilds (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 
(b) A large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 150 
beads, corresponding to the number of the 
Psalms. 
psalterial (sal-té’ri-al),a@. [< psalterium + -al.] 
In zoodl., of or pertaining to the psalterium: as, 
the psalterial aperture of the reticulum; the 
psalterial lamine. 
psalterian (sal-té’ri-an), a. 
Pertaining to a psaltery; resembling t 
of a psaltery; musical. 
Then once again the charmed God began 
An oath, and through the serpent’s ears it ran 
Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian, 
Keats, Lamia, i. 
psalterion (sal-té’ri-on), .; pl. psalteria (-i). 
[< Gr. ψαλτήριον: see psalterium.] Same as 
psaltery, 1. 
He was driven, for revenge and his own defence, to an- 
swer with great and stout words, saying that indeed he 


had no skill to tune a harp, nor a viol, nor to play cn a 
psalterion. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 96. 


psalterium (sal-té’ri-um), .; pl. psalteria (-i). 
[L.: see psalter, psaltery.] 1. Same as psal- 
ter.— 2. Same as psaliery, 1. 
The psaltertum was a kind of lyre of an oblong square 
shape; . . . it was played with a rather large plectrum. 
South Kensington Art Handbook, No. v., p. 35. 
3. In zool., the third division of the stomach of 
a typical ruminant, between the reticulum or 
honeycomb and the abomasum; the omasum: 
also called manyplies, from the numerous folds 
of mucous membrane which nearly fill the in- 


terior. It is reduced toa mere tube, without folds, in 
the less typical ruminants, asthe Tragulidz, See cut un- 
der ruminant. 


When this portion of the stomach is slit open longitu- 
dinally, the lamellee fall apart like the leaves of a book, 
whence it has received the fanciful name of the Psalteri- 
um from anatomists, while 
butchers give it that of 
Manyplies. 

Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 323. 
4, In anat.: (a) The 
lyra of the fornix. (0) 
4 the pectunculus. 
Α1/ . 
psaltery (sal tér-i), n.% 
pl. psalteries (-iz). [< 
ME. .psalterie, sautrie, 
ς OF. psalterie, ς L. 
psalterium, psaltery, 
also a psalter,< Gr. φαλ- 
τήριον, a stringed in- 
strument, a psaltery, 


[< psaltery + -an.] 
e musie 





psammocarcinoma 


Psammophidée (sa-mof’i-dé), n. pl. 


Psammophine (sam-0-fi’né), n. pl. 


Psammophis (sam’0-fis), n. 


Psammophis 


also the Psalms of David, the Psalter, < ψάλλειν, 
touch, twitch, play on a stringed instrument: 
see psalm.] 1. A musical instrument of the 
zither group, having several or many strings 
variously tuned, which are sounded by the fin- 
ger with or without the aid of a plectrum. Its 
use has been extensive, beginning in Biblical times, and 
continuing to the seventeenth century. It is similar to 
the dulcimer, except that its tone is produced by twitch- 
ing or picking instead of by striking. It differs from the 
harp proper in having a sound-board behind and parallel 
with the strings. In some cases two or three strings 
tuned in unison were provided for a single tone. 


And al above ther lay a gay sautrie, 
On which he made a nyghtes melodie, 
So swetely that al the chambre rong. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 27. 


' Praise the Lord with harp; sing to him with the psaltery, 
and an instrument of ten strings. Ps. xxxiii. 2. 


Deep rob’d in white, he made the Levites stand 
With cymbals, harps, and psalteries in their hand. 
Parnell, Gift of Poetry. 
2. Same as psalter. 


She knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides. 
Lamb, Dream-Children. (Davies.) 
psaltress (sal’tres), n. [ς Gr. Ἀψαλτής, equiv. 
to ψάλτης, a harper (< ψάλλειν, play on a string- 
ed instrument), + -ess.] A woman who plays 
upon the psaltery. 
Earth is a wintry clod; 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it. Drowning, Paracelsus. 
Psaltria (sal’tri-i), ». [NL. (Temminck, 
1832), < L. psaltria, ¢ Gr. ψάλτρια, fem. of ψαλτής, 
a harper: see psaltress, Psaltriparus.] A genus 
of Paride, the type of which is P. exilis, a very 
small Javan titmouse: extended to various 
American species. See Psaltriparus. — 
Psaltriparus (sal-trip’a-rus), n. [Ν1,. (Bona- 
parte, 1851), < Gr. φάλτρια, fem. of ψαλτήρ, a 
harper, + L. parus, a titmouse.] An Ameri- 
can genus of Paridez, containing several species 
of diminutive tits, with long tails, building very 
large pensile nests and laying pure-white eggs; 
the bush-tits. P. melanotis, P. minimus, and P. pium- 
beus are three species found in western parts of the United 


States, respectively known as the black-eared, least, and 
plumbeous bush-tit. See cut under bush-tit. 


Psamma (sam’i), π. [NL. (P. de Beauvois, 
1812), «αγ. ψάµµος, sand.] Anuntenable name 
for the grass genus Ammophila. 

Psammine (sa-mi’né),». pl. [NL., < Gr. wau- 
foc, sand, + -ing.] A subfamily of Dendrocera- 
tina, without fiesh-spicules, the skeleton con- 
sisting of foreign bodies cemented by indis- 
tinet spongin. 

psammismus (sa-mis’mus),”. [NL., < Gr. φάμ- 
Hoc, sand. Cf, Gr. ψαµμµισµός, a burying in the 
sand.} In pathol., the passage of gravel in the 


x urine. 


psammite (sam‘it), ». [< F. psammite, < Gr. 
paupitnc, of sand, sandy, < ψάµµος, sand.] A 
fine-grained sandstone. [Little used by Amer- 
ican geologists. ] 
psammitic (sa-mit’ik), a. [< psammite + -ic.] 
In geol., having a structure like that of sand- 
stone made up of rounded grains of sand. If 
the grains are sharp, the structure is called 
gritty, and the rock a grié¢ or gritstone. 
(sam-0-kir-si-no0’mii), 3. 
[NL., ς Gr. ψάµµος, sand, + NL. carcinoma. } 
A carcinoma with a caleareous deposit. 


psammoma (sa-m6’mii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. ψάμμος, 


sand, + -oma.] A tumor containing abundant 
caleareous deposit, usually growing from the 
membranes of the brain, and most frequently 
a myxoma or fibroma. 


Psammonemata (sam-6-né’ma-tii), n. pl. [NL., 


ς Gr. φάμµος, sand, + νῆμα (νηµατ-), thread.] A 
group of horny or fibrous sponges, having sand. 
or other foreign substance in the axis of the 
spongin. The common bath-sponge is an ex- 


ample. 

[NE < 
Psammophis + -idz.] A family of harmless co- 
lubrine Ophidia, typified by the genus Psammo- 
phis, now reduced to a subfamily of Colubride; 


the sand-snakes. In Giinther's classification it con- 
tained four genera, represented chiefly by African and 
Indian species. Also Psammophidide. 


Psammophis + -ing.] A subfamily of Colu- 
bridz, represented by three genera, Psammo- 
phis, Psammodynastes, and Mimophis; the sand- 
snakes or desert-snakes. They have the head dis- 
tinct, the body moderately slender, not compressed, the 
middle teeth elongated, and the posterior ones grooved. 
The species are all tropical. Also Psammophidine. E. 


D. Cope. 
[NL. (Wagler), < 
Gr. Wdupoc, sand, + ὄφις, a serpent.] The typi- 


Psammophis 


eal genus of Psammophidz, having a loral plate 


and divided anal gastrostege. There are numerous 
African and Asiatic species, as P. condanarus, frequenting 


sandy places. 

Psaris (sa’ris), π. [Ν1ι. (Cuvier, 1817), < Gr. 
ψάρ, a starling.] A genus of tityrine birds, now 
called Tityra. 

Psarocolius (sar-6-k6’li-us),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ψαρός, speckled, κολιός, ἃ woodpecker.] A 
very extensive genus of Icteride, under which 
Wazgler in 1829 included a nuniber of dissimilar 
generic types: inexactly synonymous with Ca- 
cicus and Jcterus in a broad sense. 

Psaronius (sa-r6’ni-us), n. [NL., ¢ L. psaro- 

nius, ς Gr. “γαρώνιρς, an unidentified precious 
stone, < ψαρός, speckled, ς ψάρ, astarling.] A 
genus founded by Cotta (1832) to include cer- 
tain petrified trunks of tree-ferns found in the 


Permian and higher coal-measures. Portions of 
these petrified trunks have been cnt and polished for 
ornamental purposes. See Ptychopteris. 


psautert, » <A Middle English form of psal- 
ter. 

psautriet, η. A Middle English form of psal- 
tery. 

pschem, Λ. Same as pshem. 

pschent (pschent),. [Egypt.] Inarchzol., the 
sovereign crown of all Egypt, composed of the 
tall pointed miter, or white crown, of southern 





Egypt, combined with the red crown, square in 


front and rising to a point behind, of northern 


Egypt. The two kingdoms were united by Menes, who 
founded the greatness of the Egyptian monarchy and re- 
strained the power of the priests, at the dawn of recorded 


history. 
Pselaphi (sel’a-fi), π. pl. [NL., pl. of Psela- 


phus, q. Vv.) In Latreille’s classification, the 


third family of trimerous Coleoptera, contain- 


ing Pselaphus and Claviger as leading genera. 
It corresponds to the modern family Pselaphi- 
dz, but was differently located in the system. 
pselaphid (sel’a-fid), a. and. I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pselaphide. 
ΤΙ. x. Any beetle of this family. 
Pselaphidee (sé-laf’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Pselaphus + -idze.] An anomalous 
family of Coleoptera, typified by the genus Pse- 
laphus. They have been variously located in the Palpi- 
cornia or Clavicornia, and are now classed with the latter 
suborder. The tarsi are trimerous, the dorsal abdominal 
segments are entirely corneous, and the abdomen is fixed, 
unappendaged, and of five or six segments. ‘They are very 
small brownish beetles, more or less pubescent, found in 
most countries in moss and ants’ nests and under stones. 
The family is rich in genera and species; of the former, 


29 are represented in the 
United States, Fe 


pselaphotheca(sel’- 
a-f0-thé’ki), n.; pl. 
pselaphothece (-s6). 
[NL., < Gr. ψηλαφᾶν, 
feel about, + θήκη, a 
box, chest.] In en- 
tom., one of the two 
conical processes on 
the anterior extrem- 
ity of many butter- 
fly pups, in which 
the palpi are de- 
veloped. 
Pselaphus 
fus), 7. [NL. 
Herbst, 1792), < 
r. ψηλαφᾶν, feel or 


MEX 
“ihe 


(sel’a- 
Ni 
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psellism (sel’izm), ». [ς NL. psellismus, ς Gr. 
ψελλισιός, a Stammering, ¢ ψελλίειν, stammer, 
pronounce indistinctly, < ψελλός, faltering in 
speech, stammering.] A defect in enunciation; 


misenunciation. Psellism may consist in lisping, stam- 
mering, burring, hesitation, etc. It also designates defec- 
tive enunciation due to a hare-lip or defect of lip. 


psellismus (se-lis’mus), n. [NL.] Same as 
psellism. 

Psephenidee (sé-fen’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pse- 
phenus + -idz.| A family of coleopterous in- 
sects, named by Le Conte in 1861 from the 
genus. Psephenus: now merged in Parnide. 

Psephenus (sé-fé’nus), nm. [NL. (Haldeman, 
1853), < Gr. ψεφηνός, dark, obscure.] The typical 
genus of Psepheni- 
dx. Two species 
only are known, 
both of the United 
States. 

psephism(sé’fizm), 
n. [< L. psephisma, 
ς Gr. Ψήφισμα, an 
ordinance of a de- 
liberative assem- 
bly, < = wndtfevr, 
count, reckon with 
pebbles or count- 
ers, < wWidoc, also 
yndgic, @ pebble, a 
smooth stone, « 
ψάειν, rub.] In 
Gr. antiqg., a pub- 
lie vote of an as- 
sembly, specifical- 
ly of an assembly 
of the Athenian people; a decree or statute 
enacted by such a vote. 

psephomancy (sé’fo-man-si), n. [ς Gr. wWidoc, 
a pebble, + μαντεία, divination.] Divination 
by meaus of pebbles drawn froma heap. Roget. 
Psephurus (sé-fu’rus), ». [NL. (Giinther, 
1873), < Gr. ψῆφος, pebble, + οὐρά, tail.] A 
genus of polyodont fishes, having six upper 





Psephenus lecontet. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 





Psephurus gladtus. 


caudal fulera enormously developed. P. gladius 
is a Chinese fresh-water species, with a long snout extend- 
ing far beyond the mouth. It attains a length of 18 feet. 


Psetta (set’i), π. [NL. (Swainson, 1839), ¢ L. 
psetta, < Gr. ψῆττα, a flatfish.] A genus of 
Pleuronectide, characterized by the broad and 
nearly sealeless tuberculated body, whose col- 
ored side is brown with dark blotches. P. 
maxima is the famous turbot, next in size to 
the halibut among the flatfishes. 

Psettidse (set’i-dé), κ. pl. [NL., ς Psettus + 
-idz.| <A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Psettus (or Monodactylus). 
The body is much compressed and elevated, the vertical 
fins are covered with scales, the dorsal has seven or eight 
spines and the anal three, and the ventrals are rudimen- 
tary. The few species are inhabitants of the Pacific and 
African coasis. See cut under Psettus. 

Psettinz (se-ti’né), π. pl. [NL., ς Psetta + 
-iné.| A subfamily of Pleuronectide, typified 
by the genus Psetia. They have a nearly symmetri- 
cal and generally large mouth, and the ventral fins un- 
symmetrical, that of the eyed side having an extended 
base on the ridge of the ab- 
domen, while the other is 
narrower and lateral. The 
eyes are on the left side. It 
includes the turbot, brill, 
whiff, topknot, scaldfish, 
and many other flatiishes. 


psettine (set’in), a. and 
n. 1. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Psetting. 
Ἡ. nm. Any member 
of the group Psetting. 
Psettus (set’us), 2. 
[NL. (Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831), < Gr. 
ψῆττα, a flatfish, a 
plaice, sole, or turbot. ] 
A genus of carangoid 
fishes, typical of the 
family Psettidz. Pref- 





Monodactylus (Psettus) seba. 


pseudembryonic (si-dem-bri-on’ ik), a. 


Pseudemys (sii’de-mis), 2. 


bee ee 


pseudepigrapha 


pseudesthesia (st-des-thé’si-ii), ο. [NL.,<Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + αἴσθησις, feeling: see xsthesia.] 
Imaginary or false feeling; imaginary sense 
of touch in organs that have been removed, as 
when pain is felt as if in the fingers or toes 
of an amputated limb. Also spelled pseudes- 
thesia. 

Pseudalopex (sii-da-lo’peks), n. [NL. (Bur- 
meister, 1856), ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + ἀλώπῃξ, a 
fox.] A genus or subgenus of South American 
Canidex, related to Lycalopex, but further re- 
sembling foxes in having the pupil of the eye 
elliptical when contracted, as in P. azare, P. 
magellanicus, ete. 

pseudambulacral (si-dam-bi-la’kral), a. Sim- 
ulating ambulacra or ambulacral areas, as cer- 
tain spaces observed in blastoid echinoderms. 

pseudaphia (si-da’fi-i),n. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ ἁφή, a touch: see paraphia.] Paraphia. 

pseudapostle (std-a-pos’l), n. [ς LL. pseuda- 
postolus, < LGr. wevdardororoc, a false apostle, 
< ψευδής, false, + ἀπόστολος, apostle: see apos- 
tle.] A false or pretended apostle. Also pseu- 
do-apostle. 
For these Philippian pseudapostles, two ways were they 


enemies to the crosse of Christ: in their doctrines, in 
their practice. Bp. Hall, Sermon on Phil. iii. 18, 19. 


Pseudarachnss (si’da-rak’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + ἀράχνη, a spider: see Arach- 
nida.| A group of ‘arthropod animals com- 
posed by Haeckel to contain the sea-spiders, or 
Pycnogonida, and the water-bears, or Arctisca. 
In Gegenbaur’s system the Pseudarachn& are one of two 
prime divisions of Arachnida, the other being Autarachne. 
Also called Pseudarachna. See cuts under Arctisca and 
Pycnogonida. 

pseudarthrosis (si-dir-thro’sis), n. A condi- 
tion in which, after fracture, there is failure of 
bony union, and there remains an actual joint 
or a fibrous union with slight movement. 

Pseudastacus (sii-das’ta-kus), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + ἀστακός, a lobster, crawfish: see 
Astacus.| A genus of fossil decapod crusta- 
ceans, from the Scltenhofen slates of Bavaria, 


containing such species as P. pustulosus. Also 
Pseudo-astacus. 
Pseudecheneis (su-dek-e-né’is), n. [NL. 


(Blyth, 1860), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. EHehe- 
neis.] A genus of Asiatic catfishes of the fam- 
ily Stluride: so called from the adhesive ap- 
paratus or sucking-disk formed by plaits of 
skin between the pectorals, enabling the fish 
to cling to stones in the mountain streams 
which it inhabits. 
Pe που (sa-del’é-fant), n. A mastodon. 
‘oues. 
pseudelminth (sii-del’minth),». [< Gr. ψενδής, 
false, + ἑλμινς (ἑλμινθ-), aworm: see helminth.] A 
Supposed entoparasitie worm which proves to 
be something else. Also pseudhelminth. 
Sometimes the pseudelminths are really so worm-like 
that a mere naked-eye examination is insufficient to de- 
termine their nature. 
T. S. Cobbold, Tapeworms (1866), p. 9. 


pseudelytrum, pseudelytron (su-del’i-trum, 
-tron), 2.3 pl. pseudelytra (-tri,). A false ely- 
trum; a spurious or degenerate wing-cover or 
fore wing, as the small twisted process of a sty- 
lops. See Strepsiptera and Stylopide. 

pseudembryo (sii-dem’bri-6), n. [ς Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + ἔμβρυον, embryo.] A false embryo: 
applied to various larval forms after the egg 


stage. (a) The echinopedium of asea-urchin. Wyville 
Thomson. (b) The bipinnaria or brachiolaria of a starfish. 
(c) The swarm-gemmule of a sponge, or so-called sponge- 
embryo. Kent. 

[< 


pseudembryo(n-) + -ic.] Pertaining to a pseu- 
dembryo, or having its character; echinopeedic. 


Pseudemydee (sii-dem‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pseu- 


demys (-emyd-) + -εο.] A family of eryptodirous 
tortoises, named from the genus Pseudemys, now 
merged in the family Clemmyide or Testudinide. 


J. E. Gray. 

[NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1856), ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Emys.] <A σο- 
nus of tortoises of the family Hmydide, some- 
times giving name to the I’seudemyde. It con- 
tains chiefly North American turtles, among them P. ru- 
gosa or rubriventris (the potter, slider, or red-bellied ter- 
rapin), P. concinna, P. mobiliensis, etc. 





erably Monodactylus. M. argenteus is an Indo- pseudencephalus (sid-en-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. 
Pacific species, about 10 inches long. pseudencephali (-li). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, 
pseud-, See pseudo-. + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain.] In teratol., a monster 
pseudaconitine (sti-da-kon’i-tin), ». Same as in which the brain is replaced by a vascular 
i extremely long, the last joint club-shaped P oAdacrsis’ (aa ; da-kii’ sis) [NL., < G onde de aia (on ihe pia se 1. [NL.,< 

Piet we ‘ . ' pseudacusis (Su-da-Ku Sis), 1ο "9 r. pseudepigrapha (st-de-pig’ra-fii), 2. pl. * 
Docs πα τον ο aed Fe ψευδής, false, - ἄκουσις, a hearing.] “False hear- "Gr. vender ypaga, neut. pl. of ψευδεπέγραφος, falsely 
longiclavus, are found in North America north of Mexico, ing. inscribed or ascribed: see pseudepigraphous.] 
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grope about.] The 
typical genus of 
Pselaphidz, having 
the tarsi single-clawed, and the maxillary pal- 


Pselaphus ertchsont. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 





pseudepigrapha 


Spurious writings; specifically, those writings 
which profess to be Biblical in character and 
inspired in authorship, but are not adjudged 
genuine by the general consent of scholars; 
those professedly Biblical books which are re- 
garded as neither canonical nor inspired, and 
from their character are not worthy of use in 
religious worship. Biblical literature is divided into 
three classes : (a) The canonical and inspired ; (b) the non- 
canonical and uninspired, but on account of their charac- 
ter worthy of use in the services of the church; (c) those 
which, though Biblical in form, so vary from the Biblical 
writings in spirit that they are not deemed worthy of any 
place in religious use. The second constitute the apoc- 
rypha, the third the pseudepigrapha. Thus, what is some- 
times known as the New Testament Apocrypha, being not 
considered worthy of regard by any branch of the Chris- 
tian church, properly consists of pseudepigrapha. 


pseudepigraphic (si-dep-i-graf’ik), a. [« pseu- 
depigraph-ous + -ic.] Inscribed with a false 
name: specifically, pertaining to the Jewish 
pseudepigrapha. 
Of these pseudepigraphic Hermetic writings some have 
come down to us in the original Greek. 
Encye. Brit., ΧΙ. 751. 
pseudepigraphical (sii-dep-i-graf’i-kal),a. [< 
pseudepigraphic + -al.] Same as pseudepi- 
graphic. 
Pseudepigraphical writings, which ought not only to be 
rejected but condemned. Encyc. Brit., V. 12. 
pseudepigraphous (sii-de-pig’ra-fus), a. [<Gr. 
ψευδεπίγραφος, falsely inscribed or ascribed, not 
genuine, < ψευδής, false, + ἐπιγράφειν, inscribe: 
see epigraph.| Same as pseudepigraphic. 
Herodotus . . . seemed .. . to conclude the Orphick 


poems to have been pseudepigraphous. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 296. 


pseudepigraphy (su-de-pig’ra-fi), ». [< pseu- 
depigraph-ous + -y. Cf. epigraphy.| The false 
ascription of a particular authorship to works. 

pseu epiploic (sa’dep-i-plo’ik), a. [« pseude- 
piploon + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pseu- 
depiploén. 

pseudepiplodn (sii-de-pip’l6-on), ». A kind of 
omentum found in birds. 

The pseudepiploon [of the flamingo] was also shown to 
differ from that of Lamellirostres, and to agree with that 
of storks, in extending back to the cloaca. 

Athenzum, No. 2931, p. 870. 

pseudepiscopacy (sii-dé-pis’k0-pa-si), n. False 
or pretended episcopacy. Also pseudepiscopy, 
pseudo-episcopacy. [Rare.] 

A long usurpation and convicted pseudepiscopy of pre- 
lates. Miiton, On Def. of Humb. Kemonst., Pref. 

pseudesthesia, ”. See pseudezsthesia. 
peeuchemat (sud-h6’mal), a. Same as pseudo- 
remal. 
pseudhelminth, ». Same as pseudelminth. 
pseudimaginal (si-di-maj’i-nal), a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the character of a pseudimago ; 
subimaginal. 
pseudimago (si-di-ma’go), n.; pl. pseudima- 
gines (su-di-maj’i-néz). A false imago: same 
as subimago. 
Pseudis (si’dis),n. [NL. (Wagler, about 1830), 
< Gr. ψεῦδις, var. of ψευδής, false: see pseudo-. | 
A genus of arciferous batrachians of the family 
Cystignathidz, containing frogs the webs of 
whose hind toes extend up between the meta- 
tarsals, and whose tadpoles acquire legs and 
reach the size of the adults before losing their 
tails. The jakie, P. paradoxa, is an example, 
inhabiting South America. 
pseudisodomon (sii-di-sod’6-mon), η. [¢ Gr. ψευ- 
δισόδοµος, built of stones of unequal size, <¢ ψευ- 
δής, false, + ἰσόδοµος, built alike, i. e. in equal 
courses: see isod- 
omon.) Inarch., 
8 type of mason- 
ry in which the 
courses differ as 
to the height, 
length, or thick- 
ness of their 
stones,thestones 
of any one course, however, being alike: op- 
osed to isodomon. In the form characteristic of 
Greek masonry, in which, however, the pseudisodomon is 
usually earlier or (especially) later than the best time, 
the courses are alternately thick and thin, all the thick 
courses being of the same thickness, and so with all the 


thin courses. Masonry of this kind is frequent in Roman 
work. 


pseudo-. [Before a vowel sometimes pseud-; < 
Gr. ψευδο-, ψευδ-, combining form of ψευδής, false, 
sham, deceitful, ψεῦδος, a falsehood —or rather 
of the orig. verb, ψεύδειν, lie, cheat, deceive. ] 
An element, a quasi-prefix, in compounds of 
Greek origin, meaning ‘false,’ ‘ counterfeit,’ 
‘spurious,’ ‘sham.’ It is freely used as an English 





Sar -. 
Pseudisodomon. 
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prefix, with words of any origin, and by no means all the 


compounds made with it are given below. In scientific: 


compounds it implies something deceptive in appearance, 
function, or relation, Thus, in crystallography, it is used 
in such compounds as pseudo-isometric, pseudo-tetragonal, 
etc., to describe crysials which appear to belong to the 
isometric, tetragonal, etc., systems, but in fact belong to 
a system of lower grade of symmetry. (See pseudosym- 
metry.) In biology it is much used (like guasi-) to indi- 
cate deceptive likeness of things really quite unlike; but 
it frequently implies a real resemblance so close as to ob- 
scure or hide actual difference. 


pseudo-aconitine (si’d6-a-kon’i-tin), n. A 
erystalline alkaloid (Cg3gH4gNOj9) derived from 
Aconitum ferox. Also pseudaconitine. . 

pseudo-angle (si-d6-ang’gl), π. An angle 
made by geodesics on a pseudosphere. 

pseudo-annulus (si-do-an’u-lus), π. In Musci, 
an apparent annulus or ring of specialized 
cells exterior to the peristome. 

pseudo-apostle (sti’d6-a-pos’l), ». 
pseudapostle. 

pseudo-aquatic (si’d6-a-kwat’ik),a. Growing 
in very moist places, yet not strictly aquatic. 

pseudo-archaic (si’do-ir-ka’ik), a. Same as 
archaistic: used especially in the fine arts. 


It is peasy a pseudo-archaic work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. . C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 344, note. 


pseudo-articulation (si’d0-ir-tik-i-la’shon), 
m. In entom.: (a) A deep impressed line or 
constriction surrounding a part, andresembling 
a true joint. (0) A pseudo-joint, or part resem- 
bling a true joint, but not really jointed. 
pseudo-ascetic (sti’d6-a-set’ik),n. A pretended 
ascetic. 
These may be termed a set of pseudo-asceticks, who can 


have no real converse either with themselves or with 
heaven. Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, i. § 1. 


pseudo-axis (sii-d6-ak’sis), π. In bot., same as 
sympodium. 

pseudobacterium (si’d6-bak-té’ri-um), ».; pl. 
pseudobacteria (-i). A corpuscle resembling 
or mistaken for a bacterium. 

It was simply pseudo-bacteria, or broken blood corpus- 

cles. ! Science, III. 739. 

pseudobasidia (sti”d6-ba-sid’i-a), π. pl. In bot., 
false basidia: bodies with the form and appear- 
ance of basidia and produced with them. See 
basidium. 

pseudo-Bible (si-d6-bi’bl), n. 
tended Bible. 

The work which the reader has now the privilege of pe- 
rusing is asjustly entitled to the name of the Koran as the 
so-called pseudo-bible itself, because the word signifies 
“that which ought to be read.” 

Southey, The Doctor, Interchapter ix. (Davies.) 
pseudoblepsia (su-d6-blep’si-i),”. [NL.: see 
pseudoblepsis.] Same as pseudoblepsis. 
pseudoblepsis (si-do-blep’sis), π. [« Gr. wev- 
δής, false, + βλέψις, vision, ¢ βλέπειν, look, see. ] 
Parablepsia; visual illusion or hallucination. 
Pseudobombus (sii-d6-bom’bus), ». [NL.,< Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. Bombus: see Bombus, 2.] In 
entom.: (a) Analternative generic name of bees 
of the genus Apathus, which closely resemble 
the species of Lombus proper and live parasiti- 
cally in their nests. (0) [l. ο.] A bee of this 
genus. | 
Pseudobombyces (sii’d6-bom-bi’séz), π. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + βόμβυξ, a silkworm: 
see Bombyx.] In Latreille’s classification, a 
division of nocturnal Lepidoptera, approximate- 
ly corresponding to the modern families Arcitii- 
dz, Lithosiide, and Psychidz. Also Pseudobom- 
bycini. 
pseudobombycine (sii-d6-bom’bi-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the Pseudobombyces. 
Pseudobombycini (si-dd-bom-bi-si’ni), n. pl. 
[NL., as Pseudobombyces + -ini.] Same as 
Pseudobombyces. Boisduval. 
pseudobrachial (si-d6-bra’ki-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the pseudobrachium. 
pseudobrachium (si-d6-bra’ki-um), ».; pl. 
pseudobrachia (-ii). A kind of false arm formed 
by the actinosts of the pectoral fin of pediceu- 
late fishes. Gill. 
pseudobranch (si’d6-brangk), n. 
spiracular gill. Stand. Nat. Hist., ΠΙ. 43. 
pseudobranchial (si-d6-brang’ki-#), n.; pl. 
pseudobranchiz (-6). [< Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
βράγχια, gills.] A false gill, See the quotation. 

The anterior branchial vein [in fishes] gives off the hy- 
oidean artery, which ascends along the hyoidean arch, and 
very generally terminates by one branch in the cephalic 
circle, and by another enters a rete mirabile which lies 
in the inner side of the hyomandibular bone, and some- 


times has the form of a gill. Thisis the pseudobranchia. 
Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 140, 


Pseudobranchia? (si-d6-brang’ki-4), n. pl. 
NL.: see pseudobranchial.] A suborder of 


Same as 


A false or pre- 


pseudochromidoid 


scutibranchiate gastropods, with the gills de- 
veloped as a branching vessel on the inner sur- 
face of the mantle, the body and shell spiral, 
the lateral central teeth of the odontophore 
large and irregular, and no operculum. The 
group was instituted by J. E. Gray for terres- 
ny forms belonging to the family Proserpin- 
ide. 

pseudobranchial (si-dd-brang’ki-al), a. [< 
pseudobranchial + -al.| Of or pertaining to a 
pseudobranch or to pseudobranchie. 

pseudobranchiate (su-d6-brang’ki-at), a. [< 
pseudobranchiat + -atel.] Provided with pseu- 
dobranchiee. 

pseudobrookite (st-d6-brik’it), n. A mineral 
occurring in minute rectangular tables in cavi- 
ties in some voleanie rocks, as andesite. It re- 
sembles brookite, and is related to it in compo- 
sition, consisting of the oxids of titanium and 
iron. 

pseudobulb (sii’d6-bulb), n. <A fleshy enlarge- 
ment of the base of the stem in many epiphytic 
orchids, having the :_ pearance of a bulb, but 
solid in structure: nearly allied to the corm, 
but not subterranean. 

pseudobulbar (si-d6-bul’biir), a. 
kind of paralysis. 
under paralysis. 

pseudobulbil (si-d6-bul’bil), ». In dot., an 
odphytic outgrowth sometimes replacing or- 
dinary sporangia in ferns, and producing an- 
theridia and archegonia. 

pseudobulbous (su-d6-bul’bus), a. Having the 
character of, or marked by the presence of, a 
pseudobulb. 

pseudocarcinoid (st-d6-kir’si-noid), a. and 2. 
I, a. Being macrurous and simulating a brachy- 
urous crustacean; looking like a crab without 
being one. 

ΤΙ. n. A pseudocareinoid crustacean, as a 

member of the genus Thenus or Ibacus. Hualey. 

pseudocarp (si’d6-kirp), π. [< NL. pseudo- 
carpus, < Gr. ψευδής, false, + καρπός, fruit.| That 
part of an anthocarpous fruit which does not 
belong to the pericarp. Also called anthocarp 
or anthocarpium. See anthocarpous. 

pseudocarpous (su-d6-kir’pus), a [ς NL. 
pseudocarpus: see pseudocarp.| In bot., same 
as anthocarpous. 

pseudo-Christ (sia’d6-krist),. [« LL. pseudo- 
christus, < Gr. ψευδόχριστος, a false Christ, ¢ ψευ- 
δής, false, + Χριστός, Christ.] One who falsely 
claims to be the Christ. 


Be on your guard against the seductions of the pseudo- 
Christs. Lange, Com. on Mark xiii. 5-13 (trans.). 


pseudo-Christianity (st-d0-kris-ti-an’i-ti), x. 
The religion or doctrines of a false or pretended 
Christ; counterfeit Christianity. 

Pseudo-Christs, pseudo-Christianities, false prophets. 
Lange, Com. on Mark xiii. 5-13 (trans.). 
pseudo-Christology (si’d6-kris-tol’6-ji),n. An 
erroneous doctrine or system of doctrines re- 

garding the nature of Christ. 

The latter [modern evangelical theology] has to vindi- 
cate. . . the true divinity and historicity of Christ against 
the mythical, legendary, and humanitarian pseudo-Ch 


wris- 
tologies of the nineteenth century. 
P. Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 172. 


pseudochromia (sii-d6-kr6’mi-&),. [NIL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + χρῶμα, color.} False per- 
ception of color. 

Pseudochromidz (sii-dd-krom’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL.] Same as Pseudochromidida. J. Rich- 
ardson, 1856. 

Pseudochromides (sti-d6-krom’i-déz), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of Pseudochromis, q. v.] A group of 
acanthopterygian trachinoid fishes, having the 
dorsal fin continuous and the lateral line inter- 
rupted, typified by the genus Pseudochromis, 
and corresponding to the family Pseudochro- 
midide. In Giinther’s classification it was 
the fourth group of Trachinidz. Miiller and 
Troschel, 1849. 


Noting α 
See pseudobulbar paralysis, 


A false or Pseudochromidide (sii’d6-kr6-mid’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Pseudochromis (-mid-) + -idz.] A family 
of acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 
Pseudochromis. The body is oblong, the lateral line 
interrupted, the head convex forward, and the pharyn- 
geal lines distinct. The species are mostly inhabitants of 
the Indo-Pacific ocean. They have a superficial resem- 
blance to pomacentrids, but the distinct lower pharyn- 
geals distinguish them. Also Pseudochromida, Pseudo- 
chromides, and Pseudochromidoidet. See Plesiopide, and 
cut under Plestops. 

pseudochromidoid (sii-d6-krom’i-doid), a. and 
n. I, a. Of or pertaining to the Pseudochro- 
midide. 

IT, ». A member of the Pseudochromidide. 





ο -- 


pseudo-citizen (si-d6-sit’i-zn), n. 


pseudocorneous (su-do-kér’né-us), a. 


Pseudochromidoidei 


Pseudochromidoidei (sti-do-krom-i-doi’d6-i), pseudo-critic (sti-do-krit’ik), n. 


Same as Pseudochromidide. 


n pl. ([NL.] 
Bleeker, 1859. 


pell, 1837), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + χρόµμις, a kind 
of sea-fish.] The typical genus of the family 
Pseudochromidide. : 


pseudopupa. 
One who 
falsely lays claim to the right of citizenship. 


pseudo-croup (si’dd-krép), 2. 
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A pretended 
or would-be critic. 


The greatest hurt those poetasters and pseudo-criticks 


Pseudochromis (sii-dok’r6-mis), η. [NL. (Riip- did him was pretending to fix things on him of which he 


was not author. Ayre, Pope (ed. 1754), 1. 247. (Jodrell.) 


False croup; 
laryngismus stridulus. 


pseudochrysalis (si-d0-kris’a-lis),n. Same as pgeudocyclosis (si’dd-si-kld’sis), π. The ap- 


parent circulation of food in an amoeba, super- 
ficially resembling cyclosis. Wallich. 


pseudocyesis (sii’d6-si-é’sis), n. Spurious preg- 


Some indeed hold that he who is unjustly a citizen is a Αα nancy. 


pseudocitizen, a mere counterfeit, 
Gillies, tr. of Aristotle, II. 195. (Jodrell.) 


pseudo-classicism (st-d6-klas’i-sizm), n. 


false or affected classicism. 


An increasing number of persons were perverse enough 
to feel [a difficulty in reading] . . . the productious of a 
pseudo-classicism, the classicism of red heels and periwigs. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 391. 


* 
pseudoceele (sii’d6-sél), n. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 


+ xoidoc, hollow.] In zoél., a certain cavity of 
some invertebrates: better called pseudocelom. 


The adult body cavity comes entirely from pseudoceele, 
Adam Sedgwick, Micros, Science, XX VII, 491. 


pseudoceelic (sii-do-sé’lik), a. Of or pertaining 


to the pseudoceele. 


This statement applies also to the heart and pericar- 
dium. These are both pseudoceelic, 
Adam Sedgwick, Micros. Science, XX VII. 491. 


pseudoccelom (sii-dd-sé’lom), n. [ς Gr. ψευδής, 


false, + κοίλωµα, a hollow, cavity: see cwloma. ] 
Same as pseudocele. 


pseudocolumella (sti-d6-kol-i-mel’i), n.; pl. 


pseudocolumellz (-6). In corals, a kind of false 
columella formed by the twisting together of 
the inner ends of septa; a parietal or septal 
columella. 

The more bh recilnns septa extend to the centre of the 
corallite, and then either unite evenly by their free inner 
margins or curve round each other to a slight extent, 
thus forming a structure to which the name of pseudo- 
columella has been given. 

Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 210. 


pseudocolumellar (si’d6-kol-i-mel’ ir), a. 


Pertaining to a pseudocolumella. 


pseudocommissura (su-d6-kom-i-sia’rii), n.; pl. 


pseudocommissure (-16). Same as pseudocom- 
missure. Wilder and Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 420. 


pseudocommissural (sti-d6-ko-mis’i-ral), a. 


Of or pertaining to a pseudocommissure: as, 
pseudocommissural fibers. 


pseudocommissure (si-d6-kom’i-sir), π. A 


sort of commissure, formed of connective tissue, 
between the olfactory lobes of some batrachi- 
ans, as the frog. Also pseudocommissura. 


pseudoconcha paar ede pl. pseudo- 
Cy 


conche (-ké). [NL., ς Gr. ψευ false, + κόγ- 
xn, a shell: see conch.) An alinasal turbinated 
structure in the nose of birds, in front of and 
below the turbinal proper, connected with the 
internasal septum, and separating the vesti- 
bule of the nose from the internal nasal cavity. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans. ), p. 547. 

Partly 
or somewhat horny, as the mass of agglutinat- 
ed hairs of the deciduous horns of the Ameri- 
can antelope, which form the base of the horn- 
sheath and gradually change into true horn 
toward the tip of those organs. 

pseudocortex (si-do-kér’teks), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + L. cortex, bark.] An agglo- 
meration of secondary branches in the red sea- 
weeds, originating at the nodes, and closely ad- 
pressed to the main or axial branch of a frond, 
forming a false cortex. 

pseudocosta (sii-dd-kos’tii), n.; pl. pseudocostex 
(-té). [ Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. costa, rib.] 
One of the flattened or rounded interspaces 
which stand out in slight relief between the 
septa of some corals. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
XLIV. 213. 
pseudocostate (sii-dd-kos’tat), a. [< Gr. ψευ- 
dnc, false, + L. costa, rib: see costa, costate. ] 
1. In δοἱ., false-ribbed: said of leaves in which 
the true veins are confluent into a marginal or 

intramarginal rib or vein, as in many Myrtacee. 

—2. In zodl., having pseudocoste, as a coral. 
pseudocotyledont (st-d6-kot-i-l6’don), π. In 

bot., one of the germinating threads of the 


spores of eryptogams. The name was formerly so 
employed on the supposition that these threads were in a 
measure analogous to the cotyledons of phanerogams, but 
is not now in use. 

pseudocrisis (si-d6-kri’sis), ».; pl. pseudocrises 
(-séz). In pathol., a sudden remission of tem- 
perature, resembling a crisis, but followed im- 


mediately by a return to the previous fever, as 


may occur in croupous pneumonia. 


pseudocyst (si’do-sist),n. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ xvoric, a bladder: see cyst. ] In bot., one of 
many spherical more or less imperfect cells 
produced by the breaking up of the protoplasm 
of the filaments in certain of the Protophyta. 
pseudodeltidium (si’dd6-del-tid’i-um), n.; pl. 
pseudodeltidia (-i). In Brachiopoda, united 
deltidial plates, such as occur in a spirifer. 
pseudodipteral (si-d6-dip’te-ral), a. [ς L. 
pseudodipteros,< Gr. wevdodirrepoc, < ψευδής, false, 
+ dirtepoc, two-winged: see ἀἱρίεγαί.] In clas- 
sical arch., noting a disposition in the plan of a 
columnar structure resembling that of a dipteral 
building in the wide space left between the peri- 
style and the cella, but with the inner row of 
columns omitted, or, a disposition of plan like 
that of the Parthenon, in which there is an in- 
ner portico of six columns within the peristyle 
before both pronaos and opisthodomos, but no 
such secondary range on the flanks. 
pseudodipterally (si-d6-dip’te-ral-i), adv. In 
ος ipteral manner or style. Encyc. Brit., 
. 471. 
pseudodistance (si-d6-dis’tans), n. The dis- 
tance in non-Euclidean geometry. 
pseudodont (sii’d6-dont), a. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] Having false 
teeth, as a monotreme. 
pseudodox (si’d6-doks), a. and. [< Gr. Ψευ- 
ῥόδοξος, holding a false opinion, < ψευδής, false, 
+ δόξα, a notion, an opinion,< δοκεῖν, think. Cf. 
orthodox.] I, a. False; not true in opinion. 
[Rare, } 
ΤΙ. η. A false but common opinion. 
Mad. He’s arare fellow, without question! but 
al a some paradoxes. 


lm. Ay, and pseudodoxes. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 


The Romists stick not, as once the Valentinian here- 
tics veritatis ignorantiam cognitionem vocare, by a para- 
dox, pseudodoz, to call the ignorance of the truth the true 
knowledge thereof. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 412. 


The counterpart of false and absurd paradox is what is 
called the vulgar error, the pseudodoz. 
De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 23. 


pseudodoxal (sii’d6-dok-sal), a. [ς pseudodox 
+ -al.] Of the nature of a pseudodox or false 
opinion; falsely believed; untrue or mistaken 
in opinion. [Rare.] 
Orosia is much degenerated from what she was by the 
Gherionian sectaries, who have infected the inhabitants 


with so many pseudodozxall and gingling opinions. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 122. (Davies.) 


pseudo-episcopacy (si’d6-6-pis’k6-pa-si), n. 
Same as pseudepiscopacy. 
pseudofilaria (si’d0-fi-la’ri-ii), n.; pl. pseudo- 
filarig (-δ). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. 
filum, thread: see Πίαν.] A stage in the devel- 
opment of a gregarina, supervening upon the 
finishing of the early embryonic condition of 
a pseudonavicella, and passing into the condi- 
tion of the adult. See pseudonavicella. E. Van 

Beneden. | 
pseudofilarian (si’d6-fi-la’ri-an), a. and. [< 
pseudofilaria + -απ.] J, a. Pertaining to a 
pseudofilaria, or having its character. 
11. ». A pseudofilaria. 
pseudofoliaceous (su-d6-f6-li-a’shius), a. [< 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. foliaceus, leafy: see foli- 
aceous.| In bot., provided with lobes or expan- 
sions resembling leaves: said of a thallus or 
stem. 
Pseudo-foliaceous forms, in which the thallus is lobed, 
the lobes assuming leaf-like forms. 

Underwood, Bull. of ΤΗ. State Laboratory, IT. 6. 
pseudogalena (sii’d6-ga-lé’nii), n. False ga- 
lena. See black-jack, 3, and blende. 
pseudogastrula (si-dd-gas’tré-li), m. <A false 
gastrula; that embryonic stage or state in 
which an organism resembles a gastrula with- 
out having undergone a proper gastrulation. 

Jour. Micros. Sci., XXVIII. 348. 

pseudogeneral (su-dd-jen’e-ral), a. Noting a 
kind of paralysis. See pseudogeneral paralysis, 
under paralysis, The pseudo- here really quali- 
fies not general, but general paralysis. 





pseudo 


pseudogyrate 


pseudogeneric (sii’dd-jé-ner’ik), a. Spurious 
or merely nominal as a genus; of the charac- 
ter of a pseudogenus: as, a pseudogeneric form ; 
pseudogeneric names. 

pseudogenus (su-d6-jé’nus), n.; pl. pseudogen- 
era (-jen’e-rii). [NL.,< Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. 
genus, birth: see genus.] 1. In bot., a form- 
genus; a genus based upon apparent species 
which are really only stages in the life-cycle 
of species of other genera. Many of the so- 
called genera of fungi, bacteria, etc., are pseudo- 
or form-genera. See form-genus, and compare 
Sorm-species.— 2, In zocl., a spurious genus. 
Pseudogenera, or pseudogeneric names, may be due to (a) 
the imagination, as when hypothetical or supposititious 
ancestral forms, of which nothing is actually known, are 
named as genera (see several cases among words begin- 
ning in Pro-, Proto-); (b) defect or error of observation, 
particularly of microscopic objects liable to look different 
when differently manipulated; (c) defective or mutilated 
specimens accurately described but mistaken for normal 
examples of their kind; (4) natural monstrosities not 
recognized as such; (6) normal stages of growth or de- 
velopment of any organism mistaken for a different organ- 
ism. Many pseudogenera of class (e) have been named 
among animals which undergo marked or peculiar trans- 
formations from the embryo to the adult, not under- 
stood by the observer at the time, as many ccelenterates, 
echinoderms, crustaceans, etc., and even some vertebrates, 
as fishes and batrachians. Pseudogenera in the above 
senses are all foreign tothe question of what degree of dif- 
ference shall be accounted generic, and also of any ques- 
tion of priority or other nomenclatural rule. Those of 
class (a) have such standing as one may choose to allow 
them. Those of class (0) can have no standing. In classes 
(ο) and (d@) pseudogeneric names may hold if they can be 
identified and properly recharacterized (and are not ob- 
noxious to anyrule of nomenclature). The large class (e) of 
cases based upon literally “larval” or masked forms of or- 
ganisms whose adults are already named generically has 
no claim to recognition among New Latin genera properly 
so called. But many such pseudogeneric words are con- 
veniently retained in a modified sense as Engiish names 
of the objects which they designate. See, for examples, 
Bipinnaria, Brachiolaria, Cysticercus, Leptocephalus, Me- 
galops, Nauplius, Phyllosoma, Ζωα. 

pseudogeusia (5-άφ-σᾶ΄εΊ-Ἡ), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + γεῦσις, sense of taste, « yeveotar, 
taste: see gust2.] False taste-perception. 

pseudogeustia (su-do-gus’ ti-i), 2. [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + γευστός, verbal adj. of γεύεσθαι, 
taste.] Same as pseudogeusia. 

pseudograph (si’do-graf), π. A false writing. 
See pseudography. : 

pseudographeme (si-dog’ra-fém), ». [ς Gr. 
ψευδογράφηµα, that which is untruly drawn, <¢ Ψευ- 
δής, false, + γράφειν, write.] A fallacy imitat- 
ing an apodictie syllogism. 

pseudographize (sii-dog’ra-fiz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. pseudographized, ppr. pseudographizing. [< 
pseudograph-y + -ize.] To write wrongly; pre- 
sent a word, ete¢., in an incorrect form by writ- 
ing, printing, or any other method of graphic 
representation. [Rare.] 

If we account this error typographical, there must have 

been a widespread conspiracy among old printers to pseu- 
dographize. 1, Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 159. 


pseudography (si-dog’ra-fi), π. [< Gr. ψευδο- 
γραφία, a false drawing of a line, < ψευδογραφεῖν, 
draw falsely, « ψευδής, false, + γραφεῖν, write.) 
An incorrect system or method of graphic rep- 
resentation; bad spelling. 
“Gh” is only a piece of ill writing with us, . . . for the 
g sounds just nothing in ‘‘trough,” “cough,” “might,” 
*‘night,” &c. Only the writer was at leisure to add a 


superfluous Letter, as there are too many in our pseudog- 
raphy. B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, i. 4. 


I do not intend to pursue the many pseudographys in 
use, . . . but to shew of how great concern the emphasis 
were, if rightly used. Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 104. 


Pseudogryphus (sii-dog’ri-fus), η. [NL. (Ridg- 
way, 1874), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + LL. gryphus, 
a griffin: see Gryphea.| A genus of Cathartide, 
or American vultures, of which the California 
condor, P. californianus, is the only species, 
having no caruncles on the head, and the plu- 
mage of the under parts of peculiar texture. 
See cut under condor. 

pseudogyne (sii’d6-jin),”. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ γυνή, female.] One of the agamic or asex- 
ual females of plant-lice and some other insects 
which reproduce without union with the male. 
With the Aphididz, coition of males and true females 
results in the winter egg, from which hatches a pseudo- 
gyne, which gives birth to a number of generations of 
pseudogynes. Lichtenstein and others use the term es- 
pecially for a member of the first-winged or migrant gen- 
eration of plant-lice, as distinguished from one of the 
pupiferous or return migrant generation. 

A gall-making aphis, the foundress pseudogyne. 
Nature, XXX. 69. 
ous (su-doj’i-nus), a. [< pseudogyne 
+ -ous.] Pertaining to a pseudogyne, or hay- 
ing its character. 
pseudogyrate (si-do-ji’rat), a. [ς Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. gyratus, pp., turned round: see gy- 





pseudogyrate 


rate.| In bot., falsely ringed, as when an elas- 
tic ring is confined to the vertex of the spore- 
eases of ferns. Treasury of Botany. 

pseudo-heart (sii-dd-hirt’), x. In brachiopods, 
one of several tubular infundibuliform organs 
by which the perivisceral cavity communicates 
with the pallial chamber, and which were de- 
scribed by Owen as hearts. See cut under 
Waldheimia. 


It is probable that these psewdo-hearts subserve the 
function both of renal organs and of genital ducts; and 
that they are the homologues of the organs of Bojanus of 
other mollusks, and of the segmental organs of worms. 

Huzaley, Anat. Invert., p. 400. 
pseudohemal (sii-d6-hé’mal), a. [< Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + αἷμα, blood: see hemal.] Like or an- 
alogous to blood without being blood: noting 
various fluids which circulate in the bodies of 
some invertebrates, especially annelids, and 
the structures which provide for the circula- 
tion of such fluids; water-vascular; chylaque- 
ous; aquiferous. Also pseudhemal. 

In the Arthropoda no segmental organs or pseud-hemal 
vessels are known. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 57. 

ποπ la, a ator (si’d6-hér-maf’rd-dit), 
a. Apparently hermaphrodite, though sexed; 
affected by pseudohermaphroditism. 

pseudohermaphroditism (si’d6-hér-maf’ ro- 
di-tizm), ». False hermaphroditism; an ap- 
pearance of hermaphroditism resulting from a 
monstrous conformation of the external geni- 
tals in sexed individuals. The usual conditions 
are extensive hypospadia of the male organs, or 
hypertrophy of the clitoris of the female. 

pseudohexagonal (sii’d6-hek-sag’6-nal), a. In 
erystal., falsely hexagonal; appearing to be 
hexagonal, though not really so. Twins of ortho- 
rhombic aragonite resembling hexagonal crystals are said 
to be pseudohexagonal ; some of the micas are pseudohea- 


agonal, because they approximate to the hexagonal system 
x closely in angle. 


pseudohypertrophic (si-d6-hi-pér-trof’ik), a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pseudohyper- 
trophy.—Pseudohypertrophic paralysis. See paral- 


ysis. 

pseudohypertrophy (sii’/d6-hi-pér’tro-fi), π. 
The enlargement of an organ without increase 
of its proper tissue, as when in muscular pseu- 
dohypertrophy there is increase of fat and con- 
nective tissue while the muscle-fibers are atro- 
phied.— Muscular pseudohypertrophy. Same as 
pseudohypertrophic paralysis. 

pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. See False De- 
cretals, under decretal. 

pseudolabial (sti-d6-la’bi-al), a. [« pseudola- 
bi-um + -al.| Of or pertaining to the pseudola- 
bium of a myriapod. 

pseudolabium (si-d6-la’bi-um), η.» pl. pseudo- 
labia (-i). [NL. (Packard, 1883), < Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. labium, lip.] In chilopodous My- 
riapoda, the sternite of the subbasilar plate, 
being the part called /abium by Newport: usu- 
ally a large plate, with a median indentation 
in front and teeth on each side. 

It may for convenience in descriptive zodlogy be termed 
the pseudolabium. A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
{Soc., June, 1883, p. 201. 

Pseudolarix (si-dol’a-riks), . [NL. (Gordon, 
1858), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + λάριξ, larch: see 
Lariz.] A genus of coniferous trees of the 
tribe Abietez. By some it is included in the genus 
Lariz, the larch, from which it differs in its cones, their 
pointed scales falling away with the seeds, and in its leaves, 
which resemble those of Cedrus, the cedar, but are decid- 
uous like those of thelarch. The only species, P. Kemp- 
Jeri, is a native of China, and is known as golden larch, 
from the color to which the light-green leaves turn in 
autumn. It bears pendulous cones about 3 inches long, 
broad and conical, falling asunder when ripe, except as 


long woody threads, passing out of the base of the scales, 
bind them in masses. See darch. 


pseudolateral (si-dd-lat’e-ral), a. In bot., hav- 
ing a tendency to become lateral when it is 
normally terminal, as the fruit of certain He- 
patice. 

pseudoleucemia (sii’do-li-sé’mi-i), n. [NL. 
pseudoleucemia, < Gr. ψευδής, false, + λευκός, 
white, + aia, blood. Cf. leucemia.] A disease 
characterized by progressive hyperplasia of the 
lymph-glands, sometimes of the spleen, with 
anemia and the development of secondary lym- 
phatie growth in various parts of the body, 
but without leucocytosis. Also called Hodg- 
kin’s disease, lynphadenoma, malignant lympho- 
ma, lymphosarcoma, anemia lymphatica, etc. | 

pseudoleucocythemia (si-d0o-li’k6-si-the’mi- 
i), n. [NL. pseudoleucocythemia, ς Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + λευκός, White, + κύτος, cell, + αἷμα, blood. 
Cf. leucemia.] Same as pseudoleucemia. 
pseudolichen (sii-d6-li’ken), n. A so-called 
lichen which does not possess the layer-differ- 


Pseudolivine 


pseudolo 


Pseudomelania (si-d6-mé-la’ni-ii), η. 


pseudomembrane (si-ddO-mem’bran), n. 
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entiations and fructification of a true lichen. 
It consists in most cases of algal cells intermingled with 
hyphal threads, as in Lepra viridis. Also sometimes 
applied to ascomycetes parasitic on the lichen thallus. 


Pseudoliva (sii-dol’i-vii), m. [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, 


false, + NL. Oliva, α. v.] 
In conch., the typical genus 
of Pseudolivine. Swainson. 
Also Gastridium. 

(su-dol-i- 
vi‘né), 2. pl. [NL., < Pseu- 
doliva + -inz.] <A sub- 
family of Buccinide, typi- 
fied by the genus Pseudo- 


livad. The shell is bucciniform, 
and the operculum has a lateral 
nucleus. ‘ihe typical species is 
the existing Pseudoliva plumbea 
of the Atlantic coast of Africa, but 
most of the species are extinct. 


Pseudoliva plumbea. 


Pseudolmedia (sii-dol-mé’di-a),n. [NL. (Tré- 


cul, 1847), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Olmedia, 
a related genus of plants.) <A genus of apeta- 
lous trees and shrubs of the family Moracez, 
tribe Artocarpex, and subtribe Olmedieex, char- 
acterized by receptacles containing numerous 
staminate flowers mixed with seales and with- 
out distinct perianths, and by pistillate flowers 
solitary in their receptacles. ‘There are five spe- 
cies, natives of tropical America and the West Indies. 
They bear shining entire alternate short-stalked leaves, 
which are feather-veined and thin but coriaceous. The 
ovoid fruit is inclosed in a persistent and enlarged fleshy 
perianth, and the whole forms in P. spuria of Jamaica 


an edible red drupe-like fruit. See bread-nut and milk- 
wood (a). 


) 
pseudologistt (si-dol’o-jist),n. [< Gr. ψευδολο- 


γιστής, one who speaks falsely, a liar, ς Ψευδο- 
λόγος, speaking falsely: see pseudology.] A re- 
tailer of falsehoods; a liar. 
t (sa-dol’6-ji),. [ς Gr. ψευδολογία, 
falsehood, « ψευδολόγος, speaking falsely, <¢ Ψευ- 
Onc, false, + λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The 
science of lying; falsehood of speech; men- 
dacity; lying. 
Not according to the sound rules of pseudology. 
Arbuthnot. 


pseudomalachite (si-d6-mal’a-kit), π. A hy- 


drous phosphate of copper occurring ordinaril 
in massive forms of a bright-green color, eek 
resembling malachite. It is closely related to 
dihydrite and ehlite. 

TP 


Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Melania, q. v.] An ex- 
tinct genus of shells superficially resembling 
a melanian, typical of the family Pseudomela- 
niide. 


Pseudomelaniide (st-d6-mel-a-ni’i-dé), n. pi. 


[NL., < Pseudomelania + -idz.] <A family of 
gymnoglossate gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Pseudomelania. They had elongated turreted 
shells with the aperture oval and the columella simple or 
plicated forward. ‘Ihe species inhabited the seas of the 
Paleozoic to the Tertiary epochs, and are entirely extinct. 


A 


false membrane. See membrane. 


pseudomembranous (si-d6-mem’bra-nus), a. 


Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pseudo- 


membrane.—Pseudomembranous bronchitis, bron- 
chitis with the formation of a false membrane lining the 
bronchial tubes. It may be due to diphtheria, to the in- 
halation of hot steam, or to other causes.— Pseudomem- 
branous enteritis, a non-febrile affection of the intes- 
tinal mucous membrane, characterized by the periodical 
formation of viscous, shreddy, or tubular exudates com- 
posed mainly of mucin.— Pseudomembranous laryn- 

tis, a laryngitis characterized by the formation on and 

in the mucous membrane of a croupous pseudomembrane; 
true croup.—Pseudomembranous tracheitis, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the trachea ac- 
companied by the formation of a pseudomembrane, 

pseudometallic (si’dd-me-tal’ik), a. Falsely 
or imperfectly metallic: specifically applied 
to a kind of luster closely resembling that of 
metals. 

pseudomonocotyledonous (si-d6-mon-6-kot- 
i-lé’d6-nus), a. In bot., having two or more 
cotyledons consolidated into a single mass, as 
in the horse-chestnut. 

pseudomorph (sii’d6-mérf), n. [< Gr. φευδής, 
false, + µορφή, form.] <A deceptive, irregular, 
or false form; specifically, in mineral., a min- 
eral having a definite form belonging, not to 
the substance of which it consists, but to some 
other substance which has wholly or partially 


disappeared. Sometimes quartz is found in the form 
of fluor-spar crystals, the fluor-spar having been changed 
by a process of substitution into quartz. Such crystals 
are pseudomorphs by substitution; another illustration 
is that of tinstone, cassiterite, after orthoclase feldspar. 
A more common and important class of pseudomorphs 
includes those formed by the chemical alteration of the 
original mineral: these are illustrated by pseudomorphs 
of native copper after the oxid cuprite, where there has 
been a simple loss of one ingredient, in this case oxygen; 


pseudomorphia (si-dd-mér’ 4-8), η. 


pseudomorphic (si-d6-mér’fik), a. 





pseudomorphine (si-d6-moér’fin), n. 


pseudomorphous (si-d6-mér’fus), a. 


pseudomorular (si-d6-mor’-lir), a. 


pseudonavicellar (st-d0-nav-i-sel’iir), a. 


pseudonavicular (si’d6-na-vik’i-lir), a. 


pseudoneuropter (si’d6-nii-rop’tér), n. 


pseudo-nipple (sa’dd-nip’1), n. 


Pseudoniscidee (sii-dd-nis’i-dé), n. pl. 





Pseudoniscidz 


also, of sum after anhydrite, where the anhydrous cal- 
cium sulphate has been changed by assumption of water 
to the hydrous sulphate; or, still more important, where 
there has been a more or less complete exchange of con- 
stituents, as of the lead carbonate cerusite after the lead 
sulphid galena, or of serpentine after chrysolite, or of 
kaolin after feldspar, etc. Pseudomorphs are also formed 
by molecular change without change of chemical sub- 
stance, as of calcite after aragonite, or rutile after brook- 
ite; these last are also called paramorphs. (See para- 
morphism.) Pseudomorphs very commonly have a non- 
crystalline waxy structure, but this is not necessarily the 


case. 

[NL.,< Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. morphia.}] One of the 
alkaloids of opium, C3,H3gN20,. Also called 
dehydromorphine, oxymorphia. 

[< pseudo- 
morph + -ic.| Same as pseudomorphous. 

© “Gy. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. morphina, morphine. ] Same 
as pseudomorphia. 


pseudomorphism (st-d6-mér’fizm), n. [< pseu- 


domorph + -ism.] The state of having a form, 
usually crystalline, different from that proper 
to the mineral; the process by which this state 
is brought about. See pseudomorph. 


pseudomorphosis (si’do-mér-fo’sis),x. [NL., 


ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + µόρφωσις, a shaping, < 
μορφοῦν, form, shape, « µορφή, form.] Same as 
pseudomorphism. 

[< pseu- 
domorph + -ous.] Not having the true form; 
characterized by or exhibiting pseudomor- 
phism; in mineral., noting substances having 
an external form, usually crystalline, which 


does not properly belong to themselves. See 
pseudomorph. 
pseudomorula (sii-d6-mor’§-li), n.; pl. pseudo- 


morules (-16). A false morula: applied by W. 
S. Kent to a collection or aggregate of cells 
or spores of distinctly unicellular animals, re- 
sembling a morula, but of. a different, morpho- 
logical character. See morula. 

[< pseu- 
domorula + -ar3.] Having the character of a 
pseudomorula. 


pseudonavicella (sti-d6-nav-i-sel’&), n.; pl. 


pseudonavicellz (-2). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ LL. navicella, a small boat, dim. of navis, a 
ship: see nave2.] The embryonic form of a 
gregarine; one of a number of minute bodies 
into which the substance of an adult encysted 
gregarine breaks up in reproduction. Psendo- 
navicelle are so called from their resemblance to diatoms 
of the genus Navicelia. On the rupture of the cyst of 
the adult gregarine these bodies escape; and on rup- 
ture of the pseudonavicelle themselves the embryo proper 
is similarly set free. See pseudojilaria, and cut under 
Gregarinidz. Also pseudonavicula. 

[< 


pseudonavicella + -ar3,] Pertaining toa pseudo- 
navicella, or having its character, as the spores 
of Sporozoa. Also pseudonavicular. 


pseudonavicula (si/d6-na-vik’ai-li), n.; pl. 


pseudonavicule (-16). [NL.,< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ L. navicula, a small boat, dim. of navis, a 
ship.] Same as pseudonavicella. 

[< 


pseudonavicula + -ar3.] Same as pseudonavi- . 
cellar. 
[< 


Pseudoneuroptera.| A pseudoneuropterous in- 
sect. 


Pseudoneuroptera (sii’d6-ni-rop’te-ri), n. pl. 


L., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Neuroptera, 
q.v.] Απ order of Insecta, proposed by Erich- 
son in 1840 to contain those neuropterous in- 
sects which have the metamorphosis incom- 
plete, four membranous wings usually many- 
veined, and mandibulate mouth-parts (except 
in one family, Lphemeridz). ‘The order thus de- 
fined was divided into three suborders: (1) Platyptera, 
including the Perlidz2, Psocidz, Hinbiida, and Termi- 
tidz ; (2) Odonata or dragon-flies; and (3) Ephemerina 
or May-flies. Brauer, however, dismembeis the Pseudo- 
neuroptera, and distributes its components in his second, 
third, fourth, and sixth orders, Lphemerida, Odonata, 
Plecoptera, and Corrodentia, the order Isoptera being 
subsequently founded to include the Termitidz. 


pseudoneuropterous (sii’d6-ni-rop’te-rus), a. 


[< Pseudoneuropter-a + -ous.] Pertaining to the 
Pseudoneuroptera, or having their characters. 
A false nipple 
of the mammary gland, produced by the eleva- 
tion of the non-glandular part around a depres- 
sion at the bottom of which the ducts open. 

[NL., « 
Pseudoniscus + -ide.] A family of synxiphos- 
urous merostomatous crustaceans of Silurian 
age, typified by the genus Pseudoniscus. They 


had an oval body, large head, no compound eyes, and 
abdomen with nine segments besides the telson. 





Pseudoniscus 


* 

Pseudoniscus (sii-do-nis’kus), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. Oniscus, q. v.] The typical 
genus of Pseudoniscide. 

pseudonomania (si’don-6-ma’ni-ii), n. [Irreg. 
ς Gr. φεύδειν (ppr. ψεύδων), belie, mid. ψεύδεσθαι, 
lie (see pseudo-), + µανία, madness.] A morbid 
propensity to lie. 

pseudonucleolus (sii’dd-na-klé’6-lus), ».; pl. 
pseudonucleoli (-l1). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ L. nucleolus, dim. of nucleus, a little nut: see 
nucleolus.| An accessory or supplementary 
nucleus of some ova. 

pseudonychium (si-d6-nik’i-um), n.; pl. pseu- 
donychia (-i). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. 
onychium, q. v.| In entom., the onychium or 
spurious claw between the true tarsal claws. 
See empodium and onychium, and compare paro- 
nychium. 

pseudonym (sii’d6-nim), n. [Also pseudonyme ; 
< F. pseudonyme, ς Gr. ψευδώνυµος, having a false 
name,< ψευδής, false, + ὄνυμα, ὄνομα, name.] 1. A 
false name; especially, a fictitious name as- 
sumed by an author in order to conceal or veil 
his identity. 

The [Bronté] sisters adopted the pseudonyms Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton bell, corresponding to their initials. 

L. Stephen, Vict. National Biog., VI. 410. 

2. In nat. hist., the vernacular name of a spe- 
cies or other group of animals or plants, as dis- 
tinguished from its tenable technical name: 
thus, robin is the pseudonym of Turdus migrato- 
rius. Coues, The Auk, I. 321 (1884). 

pseudonymal (sii-don’i-mal), a. [< pseudonym 
+ -al.| Inzodl., vernacular; not technical nor 
tenable, as the name of an animal; not having 
the character of anonym. Cowes. 

pseudonymity (sii-ddo-nim’i-ti), n. [< pseudonym 
+ -ity.] The state of being pseudonymous, or 
of bearing a false name or signature; the act 
or practice of writing under an assumed name. 
Contemporary Ίνου. 

pseudonymous (si-don’i-mus), a. [< Gr. ψευ- 
dévuuoc, having a false name: see pseudonym. ] 
Bearing a pseudonym, or false name: applied 
to an author who publishes a work under a 
false or feigned name, or to a work thus pub- 
lished. 

In the primitive age of publication, before there existed 
‘ta reading public,” literary productions were often anony- 
mous; or... they wore the mask of a fictitious name, 
and were pseudonymous. 

1. D’Tsraeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 846, 

pseudonymously (sii-don’i-mus-li), adv. Ina 

pseudonymous manner; under a pseudonym, or 
fictitious or false name. 

That vile concoction of camomile which you so pseudony- 


mously dignify with the title of ‘‘ Bitter Ale.” 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II., Pref. 


pseudoparalysis (si’d6-pa-ral’i-sis),. An af- 
fection resembling paralysis, but regarded as 
distinct from ordinary forms.—gpastic pseudo- 
paralysis. Same as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, 
under paralysis). 

pseudoparaplegia (su-d6-par-a-plé’ji-ii), n. 
An affection like paraplegia, but regarded as es- 


sentially distinct.—Tetanoid pseudoparaplegia. 
Same as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, under paraly- 


sis). 
pseudo-parasite (si-d6-par’a-sit), π. An ap- 
parent parasite; a commensal or inquiline; 
also, a plant which attacks vegetable tissues, 
but only when they are dead. 
pseudoparasitic (si-dd-par-a-sit’ik), a. Para- 
sitic apparently but not really; commensal; 
inquiline. 
pseudoparenchyma, (sii’d6-pa-reng’ki-mii), n. 
In mycol., a tissue resembling parenchyma, 
but of far different origin, being produced from 
united and transformed hyphe. 
pseudoparenchymatous (si-d6-par-eng-kim’- 
a-tus), α. In bot., belonging to or resembling 
pseudoparenchyma. 
pseudoparenchyme (si’d6-pa-reng’kim), n. 
Same as pseudoparenchyma. 
pseudoparesis (sii-dd-par’e-sis), x. An affec- 
tion resembling paresis, but regarded as dis- 
tinct from ordinary forms.— Spastic pseudopar- 
esis. Same as spastic spinal paralysis (which see, under 
* paralysis). 
pseudoparthenogenesis (si-do-pir/ {16 -τπζ- 
jen’e-sis),”. That mode of reproduction which 
is supposed to be intermediate between meta- 
genesis and parthenogenesis proper. Spencer, 
Prin. of Biol., I. 214. 
pseudo-patron (si-d0o-pa’tron),n. A pretended 
or would-be patron. ([Rare. ] 
Disturbers of a right of advowson may therefore be these 


three persons — the pseudo-patron, his clerk, and the ordi- 
nary. Blackstone, Com., ITI, xvi, 
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pseudopediform (sii-d6-ped’i-férm), a. [< Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + for- 
ma,form.] Having the character of a pseudo- 
pod; pseudopodial. 

Body ciliated, . . . without psewdopediform prolonga- 

tions. Arthur Adams, Man. Nat. Hist., p. 370. 

pseudopercular (si-d6-pér’ki-lir), a. [< pseu- 
dopercul-wm + -αγδ.] False or secondary, as an 
operculum ; apa to a pseudoperculum. 

pseudoperculate (si-d6-per’ki-lat), a. [< 
pseudopercul-um + -atel.] Provided with a 
pseudoperculum; having the aperture closed 
by a pseudoperculum. 

pseudoperculum (si-d6-pér’ki-lum), n.; pl. 
pseudopercula (-li). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ L. operculum, a lid, cover: see opercle.} A 
false opercle; a kind of secondary lid closing 
the aperture of the shell of some pulmonate gas- 
tropods. See clausilium. Also called hiber- 
naculum. 

pseudoperidium (si’d6-pe-rid’i-um), n. In 
mycol., ἃ false peridium: a name given to the 
membranous eup inclosing the spores in Aici- 
dium. See peridium and Acidium. 

pseudoperiodic (si-d6-pé-ri-od’ik), a. Quasi- 
periodic. 

pseudoperipteral (si’dd-pe-rip’te-ral), a. In 
arch., falsely peripteral: noting a temple with a 
portico in front, or porticos in front and rear, 





Plan of Pseudoperipteral Temple of Fortuna Virilis, Rome. 


but with the columns on its flanks engaged in 
the walls, instead of standing free. Compare 
plan under opisthodomos. 

There are but two known examples of Greek antiquity 
of a pseudo-peripteral structure — the gigantic fane of Ju- 
piter Olympius at Agrigentum, and the nine-columned edi- 
fice at Peestum. Encye. Brit., 11. 410. 

pseudoperipteros (si”d6-pe-rip’te-ros), π. [1.., 
ς Gr. ψευδοπερίπτερος, with a false peristyle, < 
ψευδής, false, + περίπτερος, with a single row of 
columns all around: see peripteros.] A pseudo- 
peripteral structure. 

It would be difficult to decide whether this peculiar 
pseudo-peripteros [temple of Zeus at Agrigentum|] owed its 
conformation to the building-stone at disposal, . . . or 
whether other considerations led to this abnormal nega- 


tion of the fundamental principles of columnar architec- 
ture. Reber, Ancient Art (tr. by Clarke), p. 219. 


Pseudophallia (si-d6-fal’i-i), πι. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + φαλλός, phallus.] In Mérch’s 
ο λάβα, a class of gastropods characterized by 
the supposed absence of an intromittent male 
organ, comprising the orders Jthipidoglossa and 
Docoglossa. Also called Exocephala. 

Psoudophidia (si-d6-fid’i-ii), π. pl. [NL.,<Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + ὀφίδιον, dim. of ὄφις, a serpent: 
see Ophidia.| In De Blainville’s system of clas- 
sification, an order of Amphibia, characterized 
by the limbless serpentiform body (whence the 
name); the cecilians, or Ophiomorpha. See 
Ceciliide. 

pseudophidian (su-do-fid’i-an), a. and η. [< 
Pseudophidia + -απ.] I, a. Having the appear- 
ance of an ophidian, as an amphibian; belong- 
ing to the Pseudophidia. 

it n. A member of the Pseudophidia. 
pseudophone (st’d6-f6n),n. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ φωνή, voice.| An instrument for the study 
of the perception of direction of sounds by the 


human ear. By it sound may be made to appear as 
coming from any direction other than the true one, LEar- 
pieces fastened to the head by straps, and carrying ad- 
justable tin-plate mirrors—the latter producing the ef- 
fects— constitute the instrument. 


Pseudophyllidea (st’do-fi-lid’6-ii), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. ψευδής, false, + φύλλον, leaf, + -idea.] An 
order of the Cestoidea, or cestoid worms, in- 
cluding those tapeworms whose scolices have 
a dorsal and a ventral bothrium and are usu- 


ally unarmed with hooklets. The group includes 
tapes found in various fishes, amphibians, and water- 
birds, as well as Bothriocephalus latus, the broad tape- 
worm, occasionally infesting the human body. 


Pseudopneumona (si-dop-ni’ m6-nii), ». pl. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + πνεύµων, lung.] A 
group of rostriferous gastropods, with the gills 
in very numerous cross-rows on the inner sur- 
face of the mantle, eyes in front of the bases 
of the tentacles, and operculum spiral. It in- 


pseudoprostyle 


cluded the families Littorinide, Lacunide, and 
x lruncatellide. J. E. Gray. 
pseudopod (su’d6-pod),n. [< Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ πούς (ποδ-) = KE. foot.}] 1. A member of 
the Pseudopoda, as an ameeba; any protozoan 
which is provided with pseudopodia, or has the 
power of protruding diversiform parts of its 
protoplasm in the form of pseudopodia, serving 
as temporary organs of locomotion; arhizopod; 
8 myxopod.—2, A pseudopodium. 
Pseudopodat (st-dop’d-dii), ». pl. [NL.: see 
pseudopod.| In Ehrenberg’s system of classi- 
fication (1886), a division of anenterous infu- 
sorians, containing those called root-footed, or 
the Amebea, Arcellina, and Bacillaria. The 
term is disused, but is the origin of the very 
common words pseudopod and pseudopodium. 
pseudopodal (su-dop’0-dal), α. [ς pseudopod 
+ -al.} 1. Provided with pseudopods; fur- 
nished with false feet; of or pertaining to the 
Pseudopoda; rhizopod; myxopod.— 2, Pertain- 
ing to pseudopodia; pseudopodial. 
pseudopode (sti’d6-pod), x. [< pseudopodium. | 
Same as pseudopodium. 
pseudopodia, ». Plural of pseudopodium. 
pseudopodial (sti-d6-p6’di-al), a. [« pseudopo- 
dium + -al.| Pertaining to pseudopodia; form- 
ing or formed by pseudopodia: as, a pseudo- 
podial process; pseudopodial movement; the 
pseudopodial aperture for the protrusion of 
pseudopodia in the test of a foraminifer. 
pseudopodian (sii-d6-pd’di-an), a. [« pseudo- 
podium + -an.] Same as pseudopodial. 
pseudopodic (st-d6-pod’ik), a. [< pseudopod 
+ -ic.] Same as pseudopodal. W. S. Kent. 
pseudopodium (su-dd-po’di-um), ».; pl. pseu- 
dopodia (-#). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + πούς 
(ποδ-) = E. foot.] 1. In Protozoa, as pseudo- 
pods, rhizopods, or myxopods, a temporary 
diversiform prolongation or protrusion of the 
protoplasmorbody-substanceoftheanimalcule, 
to any extent or in any shape, capable of being 
withirawn or reabsorbed into the general mass 
of the body, and serving as an organ of locomo- 
tion, prehension, or ingestion; a pseudopod, or 
false foot: generally in the plural. The term is 
very comprehensive in its application to foot-like, finger- 
like, or ray-like processes of the body of protozoans; but 
it is the essential character of a pseudopodium to be soft, 
diversiform, or variable in shape, and temporary, or sub- 
ject to reabsorption —in which respects the organ differs 
from the fixed or constant processes of many protozoans, 
as cilia orflagella. Psendopodia are highly characteristic 
of the lower or non-corticate protozoans, the myxopods or 
rhizopods proper, as all the amcebiforms, the heliozoans, 
the foraminifers, etc. They may be broad and lobate pro- 
cesses of protoplasm, or slender filamentous rays. When 
lobate the pseudopodia remain distinct from one another, 
their margins are clear and trarsparent. and the granules 
which they may contain plainly tlow into their interior from 
the more fluid central part of the body; or the whole body 
of the animalcule may flow into such a pseudopod, thus 
effecting a peculiar kind of locomotion. Eut when they 
are filiform they are very apt to run into one another, and 
give rise to networks, the constituent filaments of which, 
however, readily separate and regain their previous form ; 
and, whether they do this or not, the surfaces of these pseu- 
dopodia are beset by minute granules, which are in inces- 


sant motion. See cuts under Actinospherium, Ameba, and 
Rotalia. 

2. In Lotifera, the aboral region, caudal ex- 
tremity, or tail-end of a wheel-animdleule. It 
varies much in size, form, and function, and may be 
absent. When best developed, it is a considerable mus- 
cular organ, serving as a sucker-like means of attachment 
or as a fin-like organ for swimming. It is sometimesa 
pair of tails, like styles or flaps. 


3..In bot.: (6) In Musci, a false pedicel, or 
elongation of the extremity of a branch of the 
odphyte, in the form of a stalk, supporting a 
sporogonium or bearing gemma. 

In Sphagnum, the sporogonium isfully developed within 


the epigonal leaves, and when complete the axis beneath 
it elongates, forming the pseudopodium. 


Encyc. Brit., IV. 161. 
(0) In Mycetozoa, a protrusion of the protoplasm 
of an amceboid body, which may be drawn in, 
or into which the whole body may move. 
pseudoproct (si’do-prokt), ». [« Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + πρωκτός, anus.] 1. The anus or anal 
opening of the pseudembryo or echinopedium 
of an echinoderm.—2. The false oscule, or 
pseudostome, of a sponge. W. J. Sollas. 

The faulty use οἳ the term oscule for what is neither 
functionally nor morphologically a mouth is here obvious, 
for in one sense the oscule is always a pseudostome; it 
would be better if the term pseudoproct could be substi- 
tuted. Encye. Brit., XXII. 416. 

pseudoproctous (sii-d6-prok’tus), a. [«< pseu- 
doproct + -ous.] Provided with a pseudo- 
proct. 

pseudoprostyle (sii-d6-pr6’stil), a. [< Gr. ψευ- 
ὁής, false, + πρόστυλος, prostyle.] Noting a por- 
tico the projection of which from the wall is lesg 


pseudoprostyle 


ρα the width of its intercolumniation. 

ing. 

pseudopsia (sii-dop’si-i),m. [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, 

alse, + ὄψις, sight.] “False sight-perception. 

pseudopupa (sn-do-pe bp), n.3 pl. pseudopupee 
(-pé). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. pupa, 
q.v.] A false pupa: applied to the fifth stage, 
or coaretate pupa, of those insects which un- 
dergo hypermetamorphosis. Also called semi- 
pupa. See coarctate, and cut under Sitaris. 

pseudopupal (si-d6-pii’pal), a. [< pseudopupa 
+ -al.| Pertaining to a pseudopupa, or having 
its characters. 

Pseudopus (su’do-pus), ». [NL. (Merrem, 1820), 
ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + πούς (ποδ-) -- Ἡ. foot.] A 
genus of lizards of the family Zonuride, having 
rudimentary hind limbs and traces of shoulder- 
girdles. P. pallasi is an example. 

pseudoramose (si-d6-ra’mds), n. [< Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. ramus, a branch: see ramus, ramose. | 
In bot., forming false branches. See pseudora- 
mulus. 

pseudoramulus (sii-do-ram’i-lus), ».; pl. pseu- 
doramuli (-li). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. 
ramulus, dim. of ramus, a branch.) In bot., a 
false branch: applied to the filaments of cer- 
tain of the blue-green alge or Schizophycee. 
The false branch is formed by a part of the 
filament pushing out through the gelatinous 
sheath and continuing to grow, giving the ap- 
pearance of a true branch. 

pseudo-ray (su’do-ra), n. A ray of a geodesic 
on a pseudosphere. 

Pseudorca (su-dér’kii), ». [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. orca, a kind of whale: see Orcal.] 
A genus of cetaceans, established for the re- 
ception of the Phocena crassidens of Owen, dis- 
covered subfossil in England, and afterward 
found living, related to Orca, but having only 
about 40 teeth and 50 vertebre, the cervicals 
mostly ankylosed, the lumbars half as long 
again as they are broad. The animal is black, 
and attains a length of 14 feet. 

Pseudoscines (sii-dos’i-néz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + L. oscen (oscin-), a singing bird: 
see Oscines.] In ornith., in Sclater’s arrange- 
ment of 1880, a suborder of Passeres, including 
the Acromyodi abnormales of Garrodand Forbes, 
or the genera Menura and Atrichia of Australia, 
as together distinguished from Oscines, or nor- 
mal acromyodian Passeres. 

pseudoscinine (si-dos’i-nin), a. Anomalously 
oscinine, as the lyre-birds and scrub-birds of 
Australia; belonging to the Pseudoscines. 

pseudosclerosis (si’d6-sklé-r0’sis), n. A case 
resembling clinically multiple sclerosis, but 
not presenting the characteristic lesions post 

+ mortem. 

pseudoscope (si’dd-skop), ». [ς Gr. φευδής, 
false, + σκοπεῖν, view.] A kind of stereoscope 
that makes concave parts appear convex, and 


convex parts concave. Wheatstone’s pseudoscope 
produces these effects by the use of two flint-glass rectan- 
gular prisms, which reflect the light coming from the ob- 
ject viewed from their inner surfaces, the latter being, 
with reference to the eye of the observer, at the angle of 
total reflection. 


Hos- 


Hence, -too, the obstinacy with which human faces and * mic, Agee ® 3 
forms, and other extremely familiar convex objects, refuse pseudosphere (si’d6-sfér ), 


to appear hollow when viewed through Wheatstone’s pseu- 
doscope. W. James, Mind, XII. 528. 

pseudoscopic (sii-dd-skop’ik),a. [ς psewdoscope 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to the pseudoscope, or to the 
class of optical phenomena which it presents, 
in which false impressions of visual objects are 
conveyed to the mind. 

By 
relief” which is produced by the combination of two re- 
versed perspective projections. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 21. 


The second [group of illusions] relates to the instability 


of our judgments of relative distance and size by the eye, 


and includes especially what are known as pseudoscopic 


illusions. W. James, Mind, XII, 524. 


pseudoscopically (si-do-skop’i-kal-i), adv. In 


a pseudoscopic Manner; as In a pseudoscope. 


When mounted pseudoscopically, at first it [a photograph] 


is very unsatisfactory. Jour. Franklin Inst., CX XIII. 428. 


pseudoscopy (sa’d6-sk6-pi), n.  [< pseudoscope 
+ -y3,] ‘The use of the pseudoscope, or the 
production of effects similar to those exhib- 
ited by it. a men AGES μὴ ͵ 

pseudoscorpion (5ᾷ-ἆφ-ακότ/ρί-οπ), πα. [<« NL. 
pseudoscorpio(n-), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + σκορπίος, 
L. scorpio(n-), a scorpion.] A false scorpion; 
a member of the Pseudoscorpiones or Cheliferi- 
dx. Seecutinnextcolumn, ο 

Pseudoscorpiones (si’do-skér-pi’d-néz), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of pseudoscorpio(n-): see pseudoscorpt- 


pseudoscoprc vision we mean that ‘‘conversion of 
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on.] An order of trache- 
ate arachnidans, with seg- 
mented abdomen not dis- 
tinctly separated from 
the cephalothorax, didac- 
tyl or chelate maxillary 
palps, two or four eyes, 
and no postabdomen nor 
poison-glands; the false 
scorpions, of the families 
Cheliferidz and Obisiide. 
Also called Cheliferidea. 
Also Pseudoscorpionina, 
and as a family Pseudo- 
scorpionide. 

pseudoseptate (su-d6- 
sep’tat), a 1. In bot., 
having the appearance of being septate, as 
many spores.— 2. In zodl., having pseudosepta, 
as corals. 

pseudoseptum (sti-d6-sep’tum), 2.; pl. pseudo- 
septa (-tii). In corals, a false septum; a sep- 
tum not homologous with the regular septa of 
corals —that is, not identified as a calcified 
mesentery. Thus, in Heliopora, with eight 
mesenteries only, there are usually fifteen 
pseudosepta. 

pseudosiphon (st-d6-si’fon), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + σίφων, siphon: see siphon.] A 
false siphon; the vertical trace in the exter- 
nal solid plug of the truncated shell of certain 
cephalopods, as orthoceratites, continuous with 
the true siphon. 4. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., XXIT. 258. 

pseudosiphonal (sii-d6-si’fo-nal), a. [< pseudo- 
siphon + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the pseudosiphon of cephalopods. 

pseudosiphuncle (sii-d6-si’fung-kl),n. [ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. siphuncle.] A pseudosiphon. 
A, Hyatt. 

pseudosmia (sii-dos’mi-ii), m. [NL., < Gr. wev- 
δής, false, + ὀσμή, odor.] False smell-percep- 


tion. 

Pseudosolanes (sii’d6-s6-]a’né-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1876), « Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ NL. Solanex.] A subfamily of sympetalous 
plants of the family Scrophulariacee, having 
some relationship with the family Solanaceae, 
and characterized by alternate leaves, uni- 
formly centripetal inflorescence, a five-lobed 
corolla with the two upper lobes exterior, and 
four, sometimes five, perfect stamens. It includes 
9 genera and 2 tribes, of which the Verbascea, or the mul- 
len tribe, is the chief. They are herbs or shrubs, the 
flowers with a broad corolla-tube bearing rather flat and 
spreading lobes. 


pseudospermic (si-d6-spér’mik), a. [< pseudo- 
sperm-ium + -ic.] In bot., forming or pertain- 
ing to a pseudospermium. 

pseudospermium (si-d6-spér’mi-um), . [NL., 
ς Gr. φευδής, false, + σπέρµα, seed.) In bot., any 
one-seeded indehiscent fruit in which the peri- 
carp so closely invests the seed that the whole 
appears as merely a seed—-for example, an 
achenium. 

pseudospermous (si-d6-spér’ mus), a. [As 
pseudosperm-ic + -ous.]| Same as pseudosper- 





Pseudoscorpion (Chelzfer 
obtstum).  (Hair-line shows 
natural size.) 


constant negative curvature. 
pseudospherical (si-d6-sfer’i-kal), a. Having 
a constant negative curvature. 

If there were such a difference it would probably be in- 
extricably mixed up with the annual parallax itself. Were 
space really pseudospherical, then stars would exhibit a 
real parallax even if they were infinitely distant. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 664. 
Pseudospherical surface, a surface like that generated 
by the rotation on its axis of the curve 
ΣΕ — Vr2—y? 
e+ Yr?—y’ = ντος y ae 5. 
Pseudospora (si-dos’p6-rii), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + σπόρος, seed.] A genus of myxo- 


mycete-like fungi, typical of the group Pseudo- pseudotinea (st-d6-tin’é-i), n. 


sporex, with plasmodium wanting, or at least 


unknown. E : 
péondospore (si’dd-spor), n. [< Gr. ψευδής, 


false, σπόρος, seed.] In mycol., same as 


pseudostomine (si-d6-st6’min), a. 


pseudostomosis (si’d6-std-m6’ sis), 2. 


pseudostroma (si-d6-stro’mii), 2. 





Pseudotrimera 


which some tracheate acarines, as the Oriba- 
tide or beetle-mites, are provided. In these mites 
the pseudostigmata are conspicuous, dorsal, tubular, and 
enon has a filament projecting from the interior of the 
ube. 


%s pseudostoma (sii-dos’t6-mii), .; pl. pseudosto- 


mata (su-do-sto’ma-ta). [NL.: see pseudo- 
stome.| 1. In anat., a supposed opening on the 
surface of a serous membrane, regarded as the 
mouth of one of the absorbents or lymphatic 
vessels which begin in such membranes.— 2. 
In zodl.: (a) Same as pseudostome, 2. (bt) [cap. ] 
The name-giving genus of Pseudostomide: 
Synonymous with Geomys. Thomas Say, 1823. 
Also called Diplostoma, Saccophorus, and As- 
comys. 

pseudostomatous (si-d6-stom’a-tus), a. [< 
pseudostoma(t-) + -ous.] Provided with pseu- 
dostomata, as a serous surface; of or pertain- 
ing to a pseudostoma. 

pseudostome (sii’d6-st6m),. [< NL. pseudos- 
toma (ef. Gr. ψευδόστοµα, the false or blind mouth 
of a river), ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + στόμα, mouth. } 
1. The mouth or oral orifice of the pseudembryo 
or echinopeedium of an echinoderm; a pseu- 
dostoma: correlated with pseudoproct.— 2. The 
false osculum or secondary opening replacing 
an original oscule of a sponge. Also called 
pseudoproct. 

Secondary canals or cavities, which may be incurrent 

(vestibular) or excurrent (cloacal), the opening of the lat- 


ter to the exterior being termed a false oscule or pseudo- 
stome. W. J. Sollas, Ἐπογο. Brit., X XII. 416. 


3. A pouched rat, or pocket-gopher, of North 
America, as Geomys bursarius. See Pseudos- 
toma, 2 (0). 


Pseudostomide (sti-d6-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 


(Gervais, 1848), < Pseudostoma + -ide.] A 
family of American rodents, with external 
cheek-pouches, named from the genus Pseudos- 
toma; the pocket-rats and pocket-mice, now 
dissociated in the two families Geomyide and 
Heteromyidz; the pseudostomes. 

[< pseudo- 
stome + -inel.] Having external cheek-pouches, 
as a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse; saccomyine. 
[NL., < 
pseudostome + -οδίδ.] The formation or exis- 
tence of a pseudostome, or false oscule, as that 
re sponge. W.J. Sollas, Encye. Brit., XXII. 


pseudostomotic (sti’d6-sto-mot’ik), a. [ζ pseu- 


dostomosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Characterized by or ex- 
hibiting pseudostomosis; provided with pseu- 
dostomes or false oscules, as a sponge. 


pseudostomous (sii-dos’t6-mus), a. [< pseudo- 


stome + -ous. ] aving pseudostomes, as a 
sponge; of or pertaining to pseudostomes. 

: In mycol., a 
false stroma; a cellular body resembling a 
stroma; the perithecium of certain fungi. 


x (Lindley.) See stroma, . 
pseudosymmetry (su-d6-sim’e-tri), η. 


In erys- 
tal., false symmetry; the appearance of having 
a higher degree of symmetry than is actually 
the case, usually produced through twinning. 
See twin. 


n. A surface of Pseudotetramera (sii’do-te-tram’e-ri), n. pl. 


[NL. (Westwood, 1839): see pseudotetramerous.] 
In Westwood’s system of classification, one of 
the four prime divisions of Coleoptera, including 
those beetles in which the tarsi are five-jointed, 
but the fourth joint is minute and concealed be- 


tween the lobes of the pr eweling: It is equivalent 
to the Cryptopentamera of Burmeister and the Subpenta- 
mera of Latreille. It includes the large and important 
groups Rhynchophora, Longicornia, and Phytophaga. 


pseudotetramerous (sii’d6-te-tram’e-rus), a. 


[ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + τέτταρες (τετρα-), four, + 
µέρος, part.] Having apparently four-jointed 
but actually five-jointed tarsi, as a beetle; of or 
pertaining to the Pseudotetramera. 

[ς Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. tinea, a worm.] The larva of cer- 
tain pyralid moths, as the bee-moth, Galeria 
cereana, which feeds on wax, and is a terrible 
enemy to bees. They sometimes infold the cells in 


their webs to such an extent as to destroy the community. 

(NL. See Galeria, and cut under bee-meth. 
Pseudotrimera (sii-d6-trim’e-ri), n. pl. [NL. 
(Westwood, 1839): see pseudotrimerous.] In 
Westwood’s system of classification, one of the 
four prime divisions of Coleoptera, including 
those beetles in which the tarsi are four-joint- 
ed, the third joint being very diminutive and 
concealed between the lobes of the preceding. 
Itis wp ieee to the Cryptotetramera of Burmeister and to 


the Subtetramera and Trimera of Latreille. It includes the 
three families Erotylidz, Endomychide, and Coccinellida, 


teleutospore. 

Pseudosporesx (si-d6-spd’ré-6), nm. pl. [NL 
(Zopt), < Pseudospora + -ce.| <A group of 
myxomycete-like fungi of the class Monadinez, 
typified by the genus Pseudospora. 

pseudostella (si-dd-stel’ ii), m [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + Li. stella, star.] A meteor or 
phenomenon of any kind resembling a star in 
the heavens. 

pseudostigma (su-do-stig’ma), n.; pl. pseudo- 
stigmata (-ma-ti). A kind of false stigma with 





pseudotrimerous 


pseudotrimerous (si-d6-trim’e-rus), a. 
ψευδής, false, + τρεῖς (τρι-), three, + µέρος, part. ] 
Having apparently only three, but actually four 
tarsal joints, as a beetle; of or pertaining to 
the Pseudotrimera. 

Pseudotsuga (si-dot-si’gi), ». [NL. (Car- 
riére, 1867), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Tsuga, 
ᾳ. v.] <A genus of coniferous trees of the 
tribe Abietex. By Eichler, Engler, and others-it is 
united with the related genus Ίσα, the hemlock-spruce, 
from which it has been distinguished by the absence 
of resin-vesicles in the seeds, by the smooth branchlets, 
and by cones fringed with conspicuous sharply two-lobed , 
bracts much longer than the scales, with their midribs 
prolonged into a spine or bristle. One of the two species, 
P. mucronata, discovered by the Scotch botanist David 
Douglas, in Oregon, in 1825, is the most widely distrib- 
uted timber-tree of the Pacific States, and is known as red 
or yellow fir, Oregon pine, Douglas sir, Douglas spruce, 
and Douglas pine. (See Oregon pine, under pinel.) The 
wood is unlike that of anyrelated conifer in its abun- 
dance of spirally marked wood-cells. The trees are at 
first pyramidal and spruce-like, afterward more spread- 
ing, with very thick and rough brown bark. They bear 
fiat and very narrow linear leaves, spirally inserted, but 
spreading somewhat in two ranks by a twist at the base, 
and handsome pendulous cones, which are nearly cylin- 
drical, 2 or 3 inches long, and are matured the first year. 
In the otherspecies, P. macrocarpa, the hemlock of the San 
Bernardino Mountains, a smaller tree, about 50 feet in 
height, the cones reach 7 inches long, and the larger seeds 
contain as many as from nine to twelve seed-leaves. 

Pseudoturbinolidz (si-d6-tér-bi-nol’i-dé), n. 
pl. [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Turbino- 
lide.] <A family of extinct aporose scleroder- 
matous corals, resembling Turbinolide, but with 
septa each composed of three laminsg free in- 
ternally, externally united by a single costa. 
The genus Dasmia is an example. Also called 
Dasmiide. Edwards and Haime, 1850. 

pseudova, 7. Plural of pseudovum. 

pseudoval (su-do’val),a. [<pseudovum + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a pseudovum or metovum. 
Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 331. 

pseudovarian (si-do-va’ri-an), a. [< pseudo- 
var-y + -ἴαπ.] Of or pertaining to a pseudo- 
vary: as, a pseudovarian tubule; a pseudova- 
rian ovum. 

The terminal or anterior chamber of each pseudovarian 
tube is lined by an epithelium, which incloses a number 
of nucleated cells. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 385. 

pseudovarium (sii-do-va’ri-um),. [NL.: see 
pseudovary.| Same as pseudovary. 

A portion of the cells . . . becomes converted into a 

varium, and the development of new pseudova 
commences before the young leaves the body of its pa- 


rent. Itis obvious that this operation is comparable to 
a kind of budding. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 447. 


pseudovary (si-dd’va-ri), .; pl. pseudovaries 
(-riz). [< NL. pseudovarium, < ἆ . ψευδής, false, 
+ NL. ovarium, ovary: see ovaryl.] 1. The 
ovary of a viviparous insect, as an aphis, in 
which are developed the kind of ova called pseu- 
dova. 
The young are developed within organs which resemble 


the ovarioles of the true females in their disposition, and 
may be termed pseudovaries. 


Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 385. 


2. The filmy pelliele or so-called proligerous 
membrane of infusions of hay, ete., out of which 
infusorial animalcules were supposed to be pro- 
duced by the heterogenists, or believers in spon- 
taneous generation. 

pseudovelar (si-d6-vé’lir), a. [< pseudovelwm 
+ -ar8.] Vascular, as the velum of a seypho- 
medusan; having the character or quality of a 
pseudovelum. 

pseudovelum (sii-dd-vé’lum), n.; pl. pseudovela 
(-18). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. velum.] 
The vascular velum of some hydrozoans, as the 
Scyphomeduse, containing enteric vessels, and 
regarded as morphologically distinet from the 
true velum of the Hydromedusx. See velwm. 

Pseudoviperet (sii-d6-vi’pe-ré), ». pl. [ΝΙ,. 
(Oppel, 1811), < Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. vipera, 
viper.] The wart-snakes (genera Acrochordus 
and Erpeton). 

pseudoviperine (si-d6-vi'pe-rin), a. [As Pseu- 
doviper-x + -ἴπει.] Having the appearance of 
a viper or other venomous serpent, but harm- 
less, as a wart-snake; pertaining to the Pseu- 
dovipere. 

pseudo-volcanic (st’d6-vol-kan’ik), a. Per- 
taining to or produced by a pseudo-voleano. 
pseudo-volcano (sii’d6-vol-ka’n6), n. A vol- 
cano that, when in a state of activity, emits 
smoke and sometimes flame, but no lava; also, 
a burning mine of coal. ) 

Pseudovomer (su-d6-v6’mér), π. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + L.vomer, plowshare: see vomer. ] 
A genus of fossil carangoid fishes of Miocene 


age. 
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[< Gr. pseudovum (si-d6’vum), n.; pl. pseudova (-vii). Psilide (sil’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + L. ovum, egg. |] 

pseudovarian ovum; the egg produced in a 
pseudovary; a false egg, or the germ of an in- 
dividual, as an aphid, produced agamogeneti- 


cally and parthenogenetically. The unimpregnated 
eggs laid by a virgin aphis are pseudova. The delicate 
investing membrane or cell-wall is ruptured immediately 
by the active embryos, 


One of the hindermost of these cells enlarges and becomes 
detached from the rest as a pseudovum. It then divides 
and gives rise to a cellular mass, distinguishable into a 
peripheral layer of clear cells and a central more granu- 
lar substance, which becomes surrounded by a structure- 
less cuticula. It is this cellular mass which gradually be- 
comes fashioned into the body of a larval aphis. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 385. 


The ova which originate in it [pseudovary] and are in- 
capable of fertilization [it will be convenient to call] the 
pseudova. Claus, Zoology (trans.), p. 544. 

pseudoxanthin (sii-dé-zan’thin), ». [ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + ξανθός, yellow, + -in2.] A leu- 
ecomaine, CzH;N;O, found in muscular tissue. 

psha, pshah (shi or pshii), interj. See pshaw. 

pshaw (sha or psha), interj. [Also psha, pshah; 
a mere exclamation, of no definite formation, 
but suggesting pish and sho, accom. to ah, aw. ] 
An exclamation implying contempt, disdain, 
impatience, or a sense of absurdity. 

Pshaw, Pshaw! you fib, you Baggage, you do understand. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, iv. 3. 

Pshaw! Sure I must know better than you whether 
he’s come or not, Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

You will say that the story is not probable. Psha! 
Is n’t it written ina book? Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 

pshaw (sh4 or psh4), v.7. [< pshaw, interj.] To 
utter the inter- 
jection pshaw; 
evince contempt 
or impatience by 
such interjections 
as pshaw. 

My father travelled 
homewards . . . in 
none of the best of 
moods, pshaw-ing and 
pish-ing all the way 
down. 

Sterne, Tristram 
[Shandy, I. xvii. 
pshem (pshem), η. 
A head-dress for 
women, derived 
from the Kast, 
probably the Le- 
vant, and adopted 
in Spain in the thirteenth century. It was prac- 
tically an upright and nearly cylindrical hat. 
psi (psé or si), m. A Greek letter, ¥, 1. It be- 
longs to the Ionic alphabet, and stands for ps or 
phs. The character may be a modification of 
® 





Pshem. 


)Φϕ. 
Psidium (sid’i-um), η. [NL. (Linnseus, 1737), 
said to have been socalled in allusion to the suc- 
culent fruit; irreg.< Gr. ψίζειν, ψίειν, feed on pap, 
+ dim. -idiov.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
choripetalous trees and shrubs of the family 


Myrtacez and tribe Myrtezx. Itis characterized by 
a broad calyx-tube bearing four or five lobes which are 
closed in the bud and become separated on flowering, four 
or five spreading petals,an ovary commonly with four or 
five cells, and numerous many-ranked ovules containing 
a curved and ring-like embryo. There are about 100 spe- 
cies, all American, and all tropical or subtropical. They 
are commonly hairy or woolly, and bear opposite feather- 
veined leaves, rather large cymoss flowers, and roundish 
or pear-shaped berries, sometimes crowned with the calyx- 
ne often edible, and known as guava. See guava (with 


cut). 

Psila (si’/l#), απ. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), ς Gr. y- 
doc, bare, naked, smooth, blank; mere.] A no- 
table genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the family Psilidz, containing shining-black or 
rust-colored flies, the larve of which feed on 
the roots of plants. P. rose of Europe is a 


pest of the carrot and cabbage. See cut un- 
der Psilidz. 
psilanthropic (si-lan-throp’ik), a. [ς psilan- 


throp-y + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or embody- 
ing psilanthropism. Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 

psilanthropism (si-lan’thré-pizm), ». [< psi- 
lanthrop-y + -ism.] The doctrine or belief of 
the mere human existence of Christ. [Rare.] 

psilanthropist (si-lan‘thr6-pist), ». [ς psilan- 
throp-y + -ist.] One who believes that Christ 
was 8, mere man; a humanitarian. 

The schoolmen would perhaps have called you Unicists: 
but your proper name is Psilanthropists — believers in the 
mere human nature of Christ. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk, April 4, 1832. 

psilanthropy (si-lan’thr6-pi),”. [« LGr. ψιλάν- 

θρωπος, merely human, < ψιλός, bare, mere, + 
ἄνθρωπος, man.] Same as psilanthropism. 





Psilopedes 


[NL. (Loew), < Psila 
+ -ide.| A family of acalyptrate Muscida, 





Loxocera cylindrica (much enlarged), one of the PstZidex. 


comprising a few small forms distributed in 
a half-dozen genera, of which Psila and Loxo- 
cera are the most notable. 

Psilocephaline (si-l6-sef-a-li’né), . pl. [NL., 
ς Psilocephalus + -inz.] In Gill’s elassifica- 
tion, a subfamily of Balistidz, with the verte- 
bree increased to 29 or 30, the anterior dorsal 
represented by a weak spine over the frontal 
region, and the branchial apertures in advance 
of the eyes. The only species is from East In- 
dian seas. 

Psilocephalus (si-16-sef’a-lus),. [NL.(Swain- 
son, 1839),< Gr. ψιλός, bare, + κεφαλή, head.] 1. 
The typical genus of Psilocephaline, contain- 





Psilocephalus barbatus. 


ing the fish otherwise known as Anacanthus 
barbatus.— 2. In entom.: (a) A genus of dip- 
terous insects. Zetterstedt, 1842. (b) A genus 
of coleopterous insects of the family Psela- 
phidz. Raffray, 1877. 

Psiloceras (si-los’e-ras), n. [NL. (Hyatt, 1868), 
ς Gr. ψιλός, bare, + κέρας, horn.] A genus of 
Jurassic ammonites of the family Arietide, to 
which, according to Hyatt, all the forms of 
the Pachycampyli may be traced. P. planorbis 
is an example. . 

psiloceratite (si-l6-ser’a-tit), π. [« Psiloceras 
(-cerat-) + -itel.] <A fossil cephalopod of the 
genus Psiloceras. 

Psilodermata (si-16-dér’ma-ti), n. pl. Same as 
Amphibia, 2 (ο). 

psilodermatous (si-l6-dér’ma-tus), a. [¢ Gr. 
ψιλός, bare, + δέρµα, skin.] Having the skin 
naked (that is, not scaly), as an amphibian; of 
or pertaining to the Psilodermata. 

psilology (si-lol’6-ji), π. [« Gr. ψιλός, bare, 
mere, + -Aoyia,< λέγειν, speak: see -ology.| Love 
of idle talk. Coleridge. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

psilomelan (si-lom’e-lan), ». Same as psilome- 
lane. Encye. Prit., XV. 479. 

psilomelane (si-lom’e-lan), πα. [< Gr. ψιλός 
smooth, + µέλας (µελαν-), black.] A hydrous oxid 
of manganese occurring in smooth botryoidal 
and stalactitic forms and massive, and having 
a color iron-black to steel-gray. 

psilomelanic (si’16-me-lan’ik), a. [< psilome- 
lane + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of psi- 
lomelane. 

The writer found in one of these [manganese nodules] 


. atotal of 21.04 per cent. of the psilomelanic part. 
Encyc. Brit., XV. 479. 


Psilonotide (si-16-not’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Psi- 
lonotus + -idz.] In Gill’s system of elassifica- 
tion, a family of gymnodont plectognath fishes, 
represented by the genus Psilonotus. They are 
among the smallest plectognaths, and inhabit tropical 
seas, The frontals are separated from the supraoccipital 
by the intervention of the postfrontals, which are con- 
nected together and laterally expanded but short; the 
ethmoid is prominent above, enlarged and narrow for- 
ward; the vertebre are few, about 8 + 9; the head is com- 
pressed, with a projecting attenuate snout, and the dorsal 
and anal fins are short and pauciradiate. 


Psilonotus (si-l16-nd’tus), n. [NL., < Gr. ψιλός, 
bare, + νῶτος, back.] The typical genus of 
Psilonotide. 

Psilopedes (si-16-pé’déz), π. pl. [ς Gr. ψιλός, 
bare, naked, + παῖς (παιδ-), pl. παῖδες, child. ] 
In ornith., in Sundevall’s system (1872), a pri- 
mary group of birds, embracing those which 
are hatched naked and require to be fed in the 
nest by the parent. The term is neerly conterminous 


Psilopzedes 


with Alitrices, but of more exact signification. The an- 
tithesis is Ptilopedes or Dasypzdes. Also called Gymno- 


pedes. 

psilopeedic (si-l6-pé’dik), a. [ς Psiloped-es + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Psilopedes: op- 
posed to ptilopedic and hesthogenous. Also gym- 
nopedic. 

Psilophyton (si-lof’i-ton), ». [NL., < Gr. ψιλός, 
bare, smooth, + φυτόν, a plant: see phyton.] 
A genus of fossil plants considered by Dawson 
as being a connecting-link between the rhizo- 
carps and lycopods, and so named by him in con- 
sequence of its partial resemblance to certain 
parasitic lycopods placed in the modern genus 


Psilotum. It is perhaps the oldest of the genera of vas- 
cular land plants, though its systematic position is still 
undetermined. Since its description (1859) it has been 
found in abundance at various points in the Devonian of 
Europe and eastern America. It isalsoreported from the 
Upper Silurian of Canada; but it is in general charac- 
teristic of the Devonian epoch. 


Psiloptera (si-lop’te-rii), πι. [NL. (Solier, 1833), 
< Gr. ψιλός, bare, naked, + πτερόν, wing, = E. 
feather.] An important genus of buprestid 
beetles, comprising more than a hundred spe- 
cies, extremely variable in form, and found 
mainly in Africa and South America. 

Psilorhinus (si-l6-ri’nus), ». [NL. (Riippell, 
1831), « Gr. ψιλός, bare, + ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose.] An 
American genus of Corvide, containing large 
magpie-like jays, of dark coloration, with very 
long graduated tail, crestless head, a stout bill, 
and naked nostrils; the smoky pies. There are 
several species, as the brown jay, P. morio, This bird 
inhabits Texas and Mexico, is smoky-brown, paler below, 
with bluish gloss on the wings and tail, the bill black or 
yellow, the length 16 inches, of which the tail is about 


one half. 
Psilosomata (si-l6-s6’ma-tii), π. pl. [ΝΙ., < 
Gr. ψιλός, bare, + σῶμα, body: see Psila.] In 
De Blainville’s classification (1825), a family of 
his Aporobranchiata, consisting of the genus 


Phyllirhoé alone. It was one of three families of 
pteropods, contrasting with T'hecosomata and Gymnoso- 
mata. It is now generally called Phyllirhoidg and re- 
ferred to the nudibranchiates. See cut under Phylli- 


rhoé. 
psilosopher (si-los’6-fér),. [< Gr. ψιλός, bare, 
mere, + σοφός, wise.] A would-be or pretended 


philosopher; a sham sage; an incompetent or 


mean pretender to philosophy. [Rare.] Imp. 


Dict. 

Psittaci (sit’a-si), πι. pl. [NL., pl. of Psitta- 
cus.] An order of birds, having the bill hooked 
and cered, and the feet yoke-toed; the parrots, 


or the parrot tribe. This is one of the most natu- 
ral and well-marked groups in ornithology, formerly re- 
ferred to an “order” Scansores. ‘The feet are perma- 
nently zygodactyl by reversion of the fourth toe, and coy- 
ered with rugose or granular scales or plates. The wings 
have ten primaries, and the tail has twelve rectrices. The 
bill is strongly epignathous, and furnished with a naked 
or feathered cere. The tongue is thick and fleshy, some- 
times peculiarly brushy, and may be used as an organ of 
taction or prehension; the upper mandible is peculiar- 
ly movable, and the beak is habitually employed in pro- 
gression. The symphysis of the lower jaw is short and 
obtuse. The bony orbits of the eyes are often completed 
by union of the lacrymal with the postorbital process, 
The sternum is entire or simply fenestrated behind, and 
the clavicles are weak, sometimes defective or wanting. 
The lower larynx or syrinx is peculiarly constructed, with 
three pairs of intrinsic muscles. The plumage is after- 
shafted; the oil-gland is absent, or present and tufted; 
there are no ceca and no gall-bladder ; the carotid arteries 
are variable; the ambiens muscle is present, variable, or 
absent; the femorocaudal, semit endinosus, and its acces- 
sory are present; the accessory femorocaudal is absent. 
The Psittact are considered to represent only one family, 
Psittacide ; or two families, Stringopid# and Psittacide 
(Sclater); or two families, Palzornithidz and Psittacide 
(Garrod, Coues); or three families, Psittacida, Cacatuidez, 
and Strigopidz (Gray); or nine families, Stringopide, Plis- 
solophidz, Platycercidz, Micropsittacid#, Trichoglosside, 
Paxornithide, Psittacidz, Conuridz,and Pionidz. There 
are upward of 400 species, inhabiting all tropical regions, 
but poorly represented in the temperate zones. They are 
chiefly frugivorous, and are sometimes called frugivorous 
Raptores. See the family names, and cockatoo, lory, lori- 
keet, love-bird, macaw, owl-parrot, parrakeet, and parrot. 
Also called Psittacing, Psittacini, and Psittacomorphe. 


psittacid (sit’a-sid), ». anda. I, n. A parrot, 

as a member of the Psittacidz in any sense. 
II. a. Same as psitiacine. 

Psittacide (si-tas’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Psitta- 
cus + -ide.] A family of Psittaci; the parrots. 
(a) The only family, conterminous with the order. In this 
sense the Psittacid& are divided by Finsch into 5 subfami- 
lies: Stringopine, owl-parrots ; Plictolophine, cockatoos; 
Sittacinz, with numerous genera, both American and Old 
World; Psittacine ; and Trichoglossinz, the lories. See 
cuts under owl-parrot, parrot, parrakeet, Prioniturus, (bt) 
Restricted by exclusion of the owl-parrots and cockatoos, 
and divided into Pezoporing, Arinz, Lorine, Trichoglossi- 
ne, Nestorine, and Psittacine. G. R. Gray. (9 Restrict- 
ed by exclusion of the Palzornithine to Psittaci with two 
carotids, of which the left is normal, and divided into A7i- 
nz, Pyrrhurine, Platycercine, and Chrysotine. Garrod; 
Coues. (d) Restricted to the gray African parrots of the 
genera Psittacus and Coracopsis. Reichenow. 
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psittacine (sit’a-sin), a. [< LL. psittacinus, of 
or pertaining to a parrot, ς psittacus, a parrot: 
see Psittacus.]| Parrot-like; resembling or re- 
lated to parrots; of or pertaining to the Psittaci 
or Psittacide in any sense; psittacomorphic. 
Also psitiacean, psittaceous, psittacid. 

Psittacini (sit-a-si’ni), n. pl. [NL., < Psittacus 
+ -ini.) Same as Psittaci. 

psittacinite (sit’a-si-nit), n. [ς psittacine + 
-ite?.] A vanadate of lead and copper from 
Montana, occurring in thin crusts of a siskin or 
parrot-green color. 

Psittacirostra (sit’a-si-ros’tri), mn [NL., < L. 
psittacus (< Gr. ψιττακός), a parrot, + rostrum, 
beak.] A remarkable genus of Hawaiian birds 
of the family Diczidz, having a stout fes- 
tooned bill. The only species is the parrot-billed gros- 
beak, P. psittacea. Originally Psittirostra. Temminck, 
1820. Also called Psittacopis, Psittacina. 

Psittacomorphee (sit’a-kd-mér’fé), n. pl. [Ν1.. 
(Huxley, 1867), < Gr, ψιττακός, a parrot, + µορφή, 
form.] A superfamily of desmognathous cari- 
nate birds, established by Huxley in 1867, cor- 
responding to the order Psittaci. The technical 
characters used in defining the group are the arched and 
hooked rostrum, regularly articulated with the skull; no 
basipterygoid processes; movable, vertically elongated 
palatines ; spongy maxillopalatines; lacrymal and postor- 
bital processes approximated or united; quadrate bone 
with a small orbital and single mandibular facet ; mandib- 
ular rami deep, with rounded truncate symphysis; ster- 
num unnotched or single fenestrate; clavicles weak and 
separate, or wanting; tarsometatarsus short, broad, with 
two articular facets on its outer distal end, for jointing 
with the reversed fourth digit ; syringeal muscles three 
pairs; contour-feathers aftershafted, and oil-gland with a 
circlet of feathers when present. 

psittacomorphic (sit’a-ko-mér’fik),a. [ς Psit- 
tacomorph-ze + -ic.)] Having the structure of 
a parrot; belonging to the Psittacomorphe ; 
psittacine. 

Psittacula (si-tak’i-li), ». [NL. (Brisson; 
1760), dim. of Psittacus,q.v.] A genus of Psit- 
tacide, sometimes made the type of a subfam- 
ily Psittaculine, containing the pygmy parrots 
of various countries, some of which are com- 
monly known as love-birds, and including in its 
different applications a large number of small 
species with short tail and mostly green colora- 
tion. (a) American parrots, such as P. passerina and sun- 
dry other small species. Jlliger, 1811. (b) African species 
of small size, as P. pullaria or P. roseicollis, now placed 
in Agapornis. These are thelove-birds proper. (ο) Vari- 
ous small Indian, Philippine, Papuan, and Australian par- 
rots, among them species of Loriculus and Nasiterna. 


Psittaculine (si-tak-i-li’né), π. pl. [NIL., < 
Psitiacula + -~ine.] Asubfamily of Psitiacide, 
named from the genus Psittacula. 

Psittaculus (si-tak’a-lus), n. [NL., dim. of 
Psittacus, q. v.] 1. Same as Psiitacula (a). 
Spix, 1824.—2, Same as Psittacula (ο), or Lori- 
culus. Swainson, 1837. 

Psittacus (sit’a-kus),». [NL., < L. psittacus, < 
Gr. ψιττακός, also ψιττάκη (also βίττακος, σιττάκη), 
a parrot; prob. of foreign origin.] A Linnean 
genus of Psittaci, formerly conterminous with 
the order, subsequently variously restricted, 
now usually confined to the gray African par- 
rots, or jackos (as P. erithacus, in which the 
plumage is grayish, with a short square red 
tail), which are among the commonest cage- 
birds. See cut under parrot. 

psittaket,. [ME. psitake; <L. psittacus,< Gr. 
ψιττακός, a parrot: see Psittacus.] A parrot. 


And there ben manye Popegayes, that thei clepen 
Psitakes in hire Langage. Mandeville, Travels, p. 274, 


Psittirostra (sit-i-ros’tri),. [NL.] .Sameas 
Psittacirostra. 

psoadic (s6-ad’ik), a [< psoas (assumed stem 
psoad-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the psoas 
muscles; psoatic: as, the psoadic plexus. Owen. 

psoas (so’as), n. [NL., prop. psoa (the form 
psoas being perhaps due to a genitive psoas), 
ς Gr. pda, also pia, usually in pl. φόαι, pia, a 
muscle of the loins.] A muscle of the loins and 
pelvis; the tenderloin.—Psoas abscess, a burrow- 
ing abscess formed by caries of the spine, and confined by 
the sheath of the psoas magnus muscle.—Psoas magnus 
a large fusiform muscle situated within the abdomen a 
the side of the bodies of the lumbar vertebre, from which 
it takes its origin, and inserted with the iliacus into the 
trochanter minor of the femur. It helps to form the ili- 
opsoas. Also called psoas major lumbaris, and magnipsoas. 
See cut 3,c, under muscle, and tenderloin.—Psoas major. 
Same as psoas magnus.— Psoas parvus, a small muscle, 
frequently absent in man, lying on the front and inner side 
of the psoas magnus, and inserted into the brim of the pel- 
vis by along tendon. Also called parvipsoas, 

psoatic (so-at’ik), a. [< psoas (assumed stem 
psoat-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the psoas 
muscles; psoadic. 

Psocide (sos’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Stephens, 1836), 
ς Psocus + -ide.] An important family of 


Psophiide (s0-fi’i-dé), n. pl. 


psora (so’ri), 2. 


psoriasis (s6-ri’a-sis), 10. 





psoriasis 


corrodentian insects, typified by the genus 
Psocus, having an oval body, a free head, anda 
small prothorax. The wings when present are of un- 
equal size, the hind pair being smaller. The tarsi are two- 
or three-jointed. It comprises two subfamilies, the Atro- 
pine and Psocine. Theformer contains wingless species, 
such as Atropos divinatoria, the common book-louse, and 
Clothilla pulsatoria (formerly Atropos pulsatorius), the 
death-watch, while the latter contains a host of small 
winged forms which feed upon lichens, fungi, and decay- 
ing vegetation. Also Psocina. See cut under death-watch. 


psocine (s0’sin), a. [< Psocus + -inel.] Of or 
pertaining to the Psocidz or Psocina, especial- 


-_ ly to the subfamily Psocine, 


Psocus (s6’kus), x. [NL. (Latreille, 1797), ap- 
par. for *Psochus, ς Gr. ψώχειν, rub in pieces 
(ef. deriv. ψῶχος, dust, sand); ef. "ψώειν, collat. 
form of av, rub away, grind.] A large and 
wide-spread genus of corrodentian insects, 


typical of the family Psocidz. The species have 
ocelli, and the wings are well developed. P. venosus 
is often found in decaying cotton-bolls in the southern 


United States. 

psoitis (s0-i’tis),n. [NL., < psoas + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the psoas muscle. 

Psolidz (sol’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. (Forbes, 1841), 
ς Psolus + -idz.] A family of dendrochirotous 
dipneumonous holothurians, typified by the ge- 
nus Psolus, having branching tentacles, a pair 
of water-lungs, polar mouth and anus, uniserial 
pedicels, separate sexes, and Cuvierian organs. 

Psolus (s0’lus), ». [NL.(Oken), < Gr. ψωλός, 
cirecumcised.] The typical genus of Psolide, 
having the dorsal ambulacra atrophied. 

Psophia (s0’fi-ii), m. [NL., < Gr. ψόφος, any in- 
articulate noise.] The only genus of Psophi- 
id#, containing several species, the best-known 
of which is P. crepitans, the trumpeter, agami, 
or yakamik. See cut under agami. 

[NL., < Psophia 
+ -ide.] <A family of gruiform or gerano- 
morphic grallatorial birds, represented by the 
genus Psophia; the trumpeters oragamis. They 
are confined to South America. The family is isolated, to 
some extent combining the characters of cranes and rails, 
and having some relationship with the seriema and kagu. 
The Psophiidg share with tinamous the remarkable char- 
acter of a chain of supraorbital bones. The sternum is 
entire; the pterylosis crane-like; the legs are long, and 
the billis stout, shaped somewhat as in gallinaceous birds ; 
the plumage of the head and neck is short and velvety, 
that of the rump long and flowing. Also Psophide. 


[NL.,< L. psora,< Gr. ψώρα, the 
itch, mange, ¢ "φώειν, pav,rub.] Same as scabies. 


Psoralea (s6-ra’lé-ii), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1753), 


so called in allusion to the glands or dots 
sprinkled over their surface; < Gr. ψωραλέος, 
seurfy, secabby, mangy, <7 pa, the itch, mange: 
see Ώδογα.] A genus of leguminous herbs and 
shrubs of the tribe Galegee, the type of the sub- 
tribe Psoraliex, characterized by an ovary with 
one ovule, an indehiscent pod with its seed ad- 
herent, and entire ealyx-lobes which are un- 


changed in fruit. There are about 110 species —over 
40 in South Africa, 35in North America, and others in both 
tropical and temperate regions. ‘i hey are peculiar in their 
glandular-dotted herbage, and bear compound leaves usu- 
ally of three leaflets, and purple, blue, red, or white flow- 
ers, in heads or spikes, or variously clustered. Many spe- 
cies have been cultivated on account of their flowers, both 
for the lawn and for the greenhouse. P. esculenta, of the 
plains from the Saskatcl.cwan to Texas, yields an edible 
tuberous root, known as pomme-de-prairie, pomme-blanche, 
pratrie-turnip, prairie-apple, Cree potato, or Missouri bread- 
root. Its introduction into Lurope as an esculent was un- 
successfully attempted at the time of the potato-rot. It 
is a rough-hairy plant with palmate leaves and dense ob- 
long spikes of gi? orton flowers, and once yielded a great 
part of the food of the Indians. P. Lupinellus is the small 
lupine of southern pine-barrens, aslender plant with violet 
flowers. P. bituminosa is the bitumen-trefoil, an ever- 
green shrub of the south of Iurope. P. glandulosa is the 
Jesuit’s tea or Mexican tea, known in Chili as culen. and 
there used to form a medicinal drink, also as a purgative 
and for poultices. For P. corylifolia, see bawchan-seed, 


[NL., < Gr. ψωρίασις, 
the itch,< ψωριᾶν, have the itch,<¢ ψώρα, the itch, 
mange: see psora.| A chronic non-contagious 
skin-disease, characterized Ly reddish, slightly 
elevated, dry patches of varying size, shape, 
and number, covered with whitish-or grayish 


imbricated seales. The upper stratum and papille of 
the corium become infiltrated with leucocytes, the lower 
part of the epidermis becomes overgrown, cornification 
of the surface is interfered with, and the cells become 
loosened. Psoriasis is found chiefly on extensor surfaces — 
elbows, knees, back, and scalp—not on mucous surfaces. — 
Psoriasis annularis or circinata, patches of psoriasis 
which have healed in the center, but are progressing at the 
edges.— Psoriasis diffusa, patches of psoriasis of very 
irregular shapes.—Psoriasis guttata, psoriasis with 
drop like nodules, of the size of peas.— Psoriasis gyrata, 
patches similar to psoriasis circinata, except that the edges 
take on a wavy, festooned, or figured shape.— Psoriasis 
lingusze, Same as leucoplacia.— Psoriasis nummularis, 

atches of psoriasis of the size and shape of small coins.— 

soriasis palmaris, psoriasis affecting the palms of the 
hands.— Psoriasis punctata, an early stage of psoriasis, 
with a small pinhead eruption, 


psoric 


psoric (so’rik), a.and». [< Gr. ψωρικός, itchy, 
mangy, ¢ ψώρα, the itch, mange: see psora. | 
I, a. Pertaining to psora or scabies. 

If the Psoric theory has led to no proper schism, the 
reason is to be found in the fact that itis almost without 
any influence in practice. 

Quoted in O. W. Holmes’s Med. Essays, p. 83. 

ΤΙ. πι. A remedy for the itch. 

psoroid (so’roid), a. [< Gr. ψωροειδής, ψωρώδης, 
like the itch, < ψώρα, the itch, mange, + εἶδος, 
form: see psora.] Similar to, or relating to, 
psora or scabies. 

psorophthalmia (s0-rof-thal’mi-i), ». [NL., 
«Gr. wopa, the itch, mange, + ὀφθαλμία, a dis- 
ease of the eyes: see ophthalmia.] Inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, especially along the mar- 
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psycheometry (si-ké-om’e-tri), m. [ς NL. 
psycheomeiria (Wolf), παρ. < Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


phenomena. 
psychiater (si-ki’a-tér), ». [ς Gr. φυχή, soul, 
mind, + iatpdc, a physician, ¢ {ᾶσθαι, cure, heal: 
see iatric.| One who treats diseases of the 
mind; an alienist. 
psychiatria (si-ki-a’tri-i), η. 
chiatry.) Same as psychiatry. 
psychiatric (si-ki-at’rik), a. [ς psychiatr-y + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to or connected with 
psychiatry. 
psychiatrical (si-ki-at’ri-kal), a. 


[NL.: see psy- 


[< psychiatric 
Alien, and Neu- 


mind, + -μετρία, < µέτρον, measure. Cf. psychom- 
etry.| The mathematical theory of mental 


gins. 
psorophthalmic (s6-rof-thal’mik), a. 
rophthalmi-a + 
with psorophthalmia. 
psorosperm (s6’rd-spérm), η. 
rospermise. 


The psorosperms of J. Miiller are the spores of Myxo- 


sporidia. E. R. Lankester, Encyc. brit., XTX. 855. 
psorospermiz (s0-r9-spér’mi-é), ». pl. [NL., 
< Gr. ψωρός, itchy, mangy (< ψώρα, the itech, 
mange), + oxépua, seed.] Certain vesicular, 


usually caudate, bodies that occur as parasites 
in the bodies of various animals, especially 
fishes: parasitic protozoa belonging to the sub- 


class Mysxosporidia, of νο elass Sporozoa. 
psorospermial (s0-r0-spér’mi-al), a. 
sperme + -al.| Same as psorospermic. 
psorospermic (s6-r6-spér’mik), a. [< psoro- 
spermiz + -ic.] Of the nature of psorosper- 
mize; composed of psorospermise. 
psorous (s0’rus), 4. [< Gr. ψορός, itchy, mangy: 
see psora.] Affected by psora or the itch. 
psychal (si’kal), a. [ς psyche, 2, + -al.]  Per- 
taining to the soul; spiritual; psychic. [Rare.] 
All excitements are, through a psychal necessity, tran- 
sient. Poe, The Poetic Principle. 


psychalgia (si-kal’ji-i#), ».. [NL., < Gr. φυχή, 
soul, + a 
tending mental action observed in melancholia. 
Psyche (si’ké), απ. [ς L. Psyche (in myth.), < 
Gr. φυχή, breath, spirit, life, the spirit, soul, 
mind, ete. a 
departed spirit, 
ghost, ete., also 
a butterfly or 
moth as the 
symbol of the 
soul, < ψύχειν, 
breathe, blow. ] 
1. In classical 
myth., the per- 
sonified and 
deified soul or 
spirit, the be- 
loved of Eros, 
by whom she 
was alternately 
earessed and 
tormented. She 
was considered as 
a fair young girl, 
often with the 
wings of a butter- 
fly, and the butter- 
fly was her symbol. 

2. {l. c.] The human soul or spirit or mind. 

Psychology is the science of the psyche or sou). 

New Princeton Rev., V. 272. 


3. The 16th planetoid, discovered by De Gas- 
paris at Naples in 1852.—4. In zool.: (a) In 
entom., a genus of bombycid moths, erected by 
Schrank in 1801 (after Linneus, 1735), and 


typical of the family Psychidz. They have wing- 
less females, and males with wings which scarcely reach 
beyond the tip. of the abdomen. 


Ee get 


Cupid (Eros) and Psyche.— Capitoline 
Museum, Rome. 


to Australia and one to Ceylon. (0) In conch., a ge- 
nus of gymnosomatous pteropods of the family 
Eurybiide. Also ealled Halopsyche.—5. Π. ¢.] 
In anat., the cerebrospinal nervous system: in 
Haeckel’s vocabulary applied to the brain and 
spinal cord as the physiological center of the 
nervous system, in the activities of which he 
supposed the soul or spirit to subsist. In this 
use of the term, the psyche is divided into protopsyche 
(forebrain), deutopsyche (tween-brain), mesopsyche (mid- 
brain), metapsyche (hindbrain), epipsyche (afterbrain, or 
medulla oblongata), and notopsyche (the spinal cord). 


6. [l. ο. A large mirror, in which the whole 
person can be seen, usually hung on pivots at 
the sides, the whole being supported in a mova- 
ble frame. 

psyche-glass (si’ké-glas), n, Same as psyche, 6, 


One of the pso- 


[< psoro- 


ἄλγος, pain.} The painful feeling at- 





+ -al.] Same as psychiatric. 
rol., IX. 449. 


[ς pso- psychiatrist (si-ki’a-trist), n. [ς psychiatr-a 
-ic.]| Pertaining to or affected Pes ( r tS psy : 


+ -ist.] One who practises psychiatry; a psy- 
chiater. 

psychiatry (si-ki’a-tri),». [« NL. psychiatria, 
Gr. ψυχή, soul, + ἰατρεία, a healing, < ἰατρεύειν, 
heal, « catpéc¢, a healer, physician.] The treat- 
ment of mental diseases. 

psychic (si’kik), a. and n. [= F. psychique, < 
Gr. ψυχικός, pertaining to the soul or to life, also 
(OLL. psychicus), pertaining to mere animal life, 
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psychography 
Instead of the association of mental atoms, we are com 

ing to the idea of segmentation of a psychoblast, if we may 
invent such a term. Athenzum, No. 3193, p. 12. 

Psychoda (si-k0’dii),n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796), 
ς Gr. ψυχή, a butterfly (see Psyche), + εἶδος. 
form.] A genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the family Psychodidae, comprising small light- 
colored flies which live as larve in dung and 
decaying vegetation, as P. phalenoides. Only 
a few species are known, two of which inhabit 
North America. 

psychodectic (si-k6-dek’tik), a. [< Gr. ψυχο- 
δαέκτης, destroying the soul, < ψυχή, soul, + daix- 
τής, < δαΐζειν, cleave, slay.] Soul-destroying. 

Psychodide (si-kod’i-de), n. pl. [NL. (Zetter- 
stedt, 1842), < Psychoda + -idz.] A small fam- 
ily of nemocerous dipterous insects, allied to the 
Tipulide, represented in Europe by ten small 
genera, and in North America by less than 
twenty species. 

psychodometer (si-k6-dom’e-tér), n. [ς Gr. 
ψυχή, soul, mind, + ὁδός, way, process, + µέ- 
Tpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the duration of mental processes. 

psychodynamic (si’k6-di-nam’ik), a. [ς Gr. 
ψυχή, soul, mind, + δύναμις, power: see dynam- 
ic.) Pertaining to psychodynamics. 


earnal, < ψυχή, soul, life, mind: see Psyche.] I, psychodynamics (s1’ko-di-nam’iks), m. [Pl. of 


a. 1. Of or belonging to the human soul or 
mind; mental; spiritual; psychological. 
A good third of our psychic life consists in these rapid 


premonitory perspective views of schemes of thought not 
yet articulate. W. James, Mind, ix. 15. 


psychodynamic (see -ics).] The science of the 
aws of mental action. 

psycho-ethical (si-k6-eth’i-kal), a. [< Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + ἠθικός, ethical: see ethic, ethical.) 
Of or pertaining to inborn moral notions. 


2. Pertaining to the science of mind: opposed psychogenesis (si-ko-jen’e-sis),m. [NL., < Gr. 


to physical: as, psychic foree.—3. Pertaiming 
to the class of extraordinary and obscure phe- 
nomena, such as thought-reading, which are 
not ordinarily treated by psychologists: as, 
psychic research.—4, Pertaining to the lower 
soul, or animal principle, and not to the spirit, 
or higher soul. 


The psychic, or animal, man is the natural man of this 
present age. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVI. 399. 


Psychic force, a supposed power or influence, not physi- 
cal or mechanical, exhibiting intelligence or volition, and 
capable of causing certain so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena: so named by William Crookes in 1871. 


II, x. A person specially susceptible of psy- 
chic impressions, or subject to psychie force; 
a medium; a sensitive. [Recent. ] 

psychical (si’ki-kal), a. [< psychic + -al.] Same 
as psychic, 

Hence the right discussion of the nature of price isa 
very high metaphysical and psychical problem. Ruskin. 
Psychical excitation, an idea considered as the cause 


φυχή, soul, mind, + γένεσις, origin.] 1. The 
origination and development of the soul, or 
psychie organism. 

Psychogenesis . . . teaches that instinct is organized ex- 


perience, i. e. undiscursive intelligence. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 21. 


It interests the psychologist as an important chapter 
in the study of mind, its psychogenesis. Science, VI. 435. 
2. Generation or reproduction by means of or 
due to the activity of the inmost life or vital- 
ity of an organism; biogenesis referred to the 
operation of higher than vital forces.—3. In 
psychopathol., mental derivation; psychical 
origination and development. 


psychogenetical (si’k0-jé-net’i-kal), a. [< psy- 


chogenesis, after genetical.] Pertaining to the 
formation of the mind by development. 


psychogenetically (si’ko -jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. 


1. In reference to the theory of the origin of 
the mind.—2. In psychopathol., in a psycho- 
genic manner; by psychogenic means. 


of another idea by virtue of its reproductive tendency :' psychogenic (si-k6-jen’ik), a. In psychopathol., 


80 called to express the hypothesis that there is an analogy 
between this phenomenon and the excitation of a periph- 
eral nerve by aphysical stimulus.—Psychical research, 
experimental and observational research into alleged phe- 
nomena apparently implying a connection with another 
world, or human faculties unknown to psychologists. 


psychically (si’ki-kal-i), adv. Ina psychical 
manner; with reference to the mind; in con- 
nection with or by effect upon the mind: op- 
posed to physically. 

nepehion (si’kiks), n. [Pl. of psychic (see -ics).] 
The investigation of the human mind and of its 
faculties; especially, the doctrine of those who 
reject the methods of scientific psychology and 
favor those of the advocates ot psychical re- 


search.—Mathematical psychics, the application of 
mathematics to the moral sciences. 
[NL. (Boisduval, 


Psychide (si’ki-dé), η. pl. 
1829), < Psyche, 4 (a), + -ide.] A family of bom- 
bycid moths, including forms which have case- 
bearing larvee and wingless females. It is not a 
well-defined group, and its genera may be divided among 
several other families. As at present accepted, the family 
is of wide distribution, and comprises about 20 genera. 
The common bag-worm of the United States, Thyridop- 
teryx ephemereformis, is a representative form. See cut 


[ς Gr. ψυχή, soul, + 
-ism.| 1. The doctrine that there is a fluid dif- 
fused throughout all nature, animating equally 
all living and organized beings, and that the 
difference which appears in their actions comes 
of their particular organization. Fleming.—2. 
The character of being psychic or mental. 

There can be no question that the world-object furnishes 
overwhelming proof of psychism. Contemporary Rev., L. 54. 
psychist (si’kist), ». [« Psyche (see psyche, 
2) + -ist.] One who engages in psychical re- 
search; especially, one who holds the doe- 
trines of psychics or of psychic force, as dis- 
tinct from those of scientific psychology. 
psychoblast (si’k6-blast), π. [< Gr. ψυχή, soul, 
mind, -+ βλαστός, agerm.] The germ from which 
a soul is developed. 


About 70 species are * Under bag-worm, 
known, nearly all of which are European, one belonging psychism (si’kizm), 2. 


psychogeny (si-koj’e-ni), n. 


psychogony (si-kog’6-ni), 2. 


psychograph (si’k6-graf), ». 


psychographic (si-kd-graf’ik), a. 


psychography (si-kog’ra-fi), 1. 


mentally derived; psychically originated and 
developed. 

[ς Gr. ψυχή, soul 
mind, + -γένεια, ς -γενής, producing: see -geny. 
1. The development of mind.—2, The theory 
of the development of mind. 


paychagonis (si-kd-gon’ik), a. [< psychogon-y 


-ic.| Same as psychogenetical. 


psychogonical (si-k0-gon’i-kal), a. [« psychog- 


ony + -ic-al.] Same as psychogenetical. 

The controversy between the psychogonical and intro- 
spective methods of studying mind. 

H. Sidgwick, Mind, ΧΙ. 211. 

[< Gr. ψυχογονία, 
the generation of the soul, ς ψυχή, soul, mind, 
+ -γονία, ς -yovoc, generation: see -gony.] The 
doctrine of the development of mind. 

Psychogony . . . endeavors to interpret the genesis of 
intellectual faculties and emotional feelings in the race, 
and their slow modifications throughout countless genera- 
tions. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 221. 


It deals rather with psychogony, or how mind came to be 
what it is, than with psychology, or the description of mind 
as it is. Athenzum, No. 3069, p. 235. 
[< Gr. ψυχή, soul, 
mind, + γράφειν, write.] An instrument or ma- 
chine used in psychography. Several kinds are in 
use. A common one consists of a light, freely movable 
bar or pointer pivoted on a board upon which the letters 
of the alphabet are printed in a circle, the movement of 
the pointer spelling out words. ‘The planchette is a kind 
of psychograph. 

[< psychog- 
raph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to psychog- 


raphy. 

[ς Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + -γραφία, « γράφειν, write.] 1. The 
natural history of mind; the deseription of the 
phenomena of mind: a branch of psychology. 
— 2, Supposed ‘‘spirit-writing” by the hand of 
a medium ; the supposed transmission of a spir- 
it’s thought in writing by the hand of a medium, 
either directly or by means of an instrument, 


psychol, 


psychol, An abbreviation of psychology. 

psychologic (si-k6-loj’/ik), a. [= F. psycholo- 
gique = Sp. psicoldgico; as psycholog-y + -ic.] 
Same as psychological. 

psychological (si-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [« psycho- 
logic + -al.] Ofor pertaining to psychology; of 
the nature of psychology; of or pertaining to 
mind as the subject-matter of psychology. 


Shakspeare was pursuing two Methods at once; and, 
besides the Psychological Method, he had also to attend 
to the Poetical. . . . We beg pardon for the use of this 
insolens verbum; but it is one of which our Language 
stands in great need. We have no single term to express 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and, what is wors 
the Principles of that Philosophy are commonly calle 
Metaphysical, a word of very different meaning. 

Coleridge, Method, § 2. 


Doubt of it [personal identity] in a sane person is a 
psychological impossibility. 
H. B. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 171. 


Psychological materialism, the doctrine that mental 
process is an attribute, mode, or effect of material process, 


psychologically (si-k6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. [< psy- 
chological + -ly2.] In a psychological manner; 
from a psychological point of view; by psycho- 
logical methods. 

psychologics (si-k6-loj’iks), n. [Pl. of psycho- 
logic (see -ics).] Psychology; metaphysics. 


Five thousand crammed octavo pages 
Of German psychologics. 
Shelley, Peter Bell the Third, vi. 14. 


psychologist (si-kol’9-jist), n. [= F. psycholo- 
giste; as psycholog-y + -ist.] One who studies, 
writes on, or is versed in psychology. 

psychologize (si-kol’6-jiz), v.; pret. and pp. psy- 
chologized, ppr. psychologizing. [< psychology 
+ -ize.]) I. intrans. To make psychological 
speculations; investigate or reason psychologi- 
eally. 


Why, since the feeling has no proper subjective name of 
its own, should we hesitate to psychologize about it as ‘‘the 
feeling of that relation”? W. James, Mind, ix. 5. 


II. trans. To subject to psychological in- 
fluences; hypnotize. [Recent. ] 


Is the non-concurrence of the obstinate juryman ina 
righteous verdict owing to an honest conviction, or has he 
been unconsciously psychologized by the lawyer who has 
the biggest fee in his pocket? 

Atlantic Monthly, LVIII. 592. 


psychologue (si’k6-log), π. [< 1. psychologue 
= Sp. psicdlogo,< Gr. ψυχή, soul, mind, + -λογος, 

«λέγειν, speak. see -ology.] A psychologist. 

psychology (si-kol’9-ji),n. [=—=F. psychologie, 
It. psicologia = G. psychologie, < NL. psycholo- 
gia (Melanchthon), ς Gr. ψυχή, soul, mind, + 
-Aoyia, « λέγειν, say, Speak: see -οἶοφη.] The 
science of mind or of mental states and pro- 
cesses; mental science; the science which 
treats of the analysis, laws of connection, and 


conditions of mental phenomena. Psychology is 
said to have originated with Pythagoras. Aristotle 
worked out a fairly complete system and stated an im- 
portant psychological principle, that of the association of 
ideas. During the modern philosophical period, psychol- 
ogy remained a branch of philosophy and has only very 
recently acquired the position of a universally acknow- 
ledged science. The dividing line may be drawn at Her- 
bart. The founders of scientific psychology are Lotze, 
Fechner, and Wundt. The specific method of psychology 
is introspection. This method was, however, 80 greatly 
abused and so unfruitfully employed throughout the 
philosophical period, that many psychologists have an in- 
stinctive distrust of it; so that, although a psychological 
experiment cannot be anything else than an introspective 
observation made under strict conditions, the advent of 
the experimental method was widely welcomed as offer- 
ing a substitute for introspection, and even to-day 
many experimentalists seek to objectify their work and to 
make physical measurements the basis of psychological in- 
duction. This reaction seems now to have reached its limit, 
and introspective confirmation is demanded of the results 
of laboratory investigation. Psychology, being as wide as 
mind, has many subdivisions. The mind which is best 
known is that of the normal human adult, but extensive 
observations have been made upon persons in abnormal 
mental states ; upon persons having some mental pecu- 
liarity ; upon the minds of animals; upon the develop- 
ment of the mind in children; upon the languages, insti- 
tutions, mythology, and arts of different races ; and upon 
individual differences as brought out by experiment or re- 
vealed in biography. The norm for all these inquiries 
is, as has been indicated, the constitution of the normal 
human mind as shown by introspection under experi- 
mental control. A distinction is currently made between 
structural and functional psychology, the former being a 
sort of mental anatomy, analyzing mental processes and 
formations with the view of discovering their elements 
and laws of connection, without regard to the use or pur- 
pose of mind, the latter, a dynamic psychology or mental 
physiology, looking upon mind always as having extra- 
mental or transsubjective reference, and seeking to esti- 
mate the part it plays in the general economy of the 
organism. The structural psychologists usually adopt 
the hypothesis of psychophysical parallelism, that is, of the 
simple concomitance of the bodily and mental processes ; 
the functional psychologists incline to a theory of the in- 
teraction or reciprocal influence of mind and body. 


Psychology, or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
strictly so denominated, is the science conversant about 


psychomancy (si’k0-man-si), n. 


psychomantic (si-ko-man’tik), a. 


psychometric (si-k6-met’rik), a. 


sha ον, (si-k6-mér’ fa), η. 
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the phenomena, or modifications, or states of the Mind, 
or Conscious-Subject, or Soul, or Spirit, or Self, or Ego. 


. 


Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, viii. 


Abstract psychology, the account of the general phe- 
nomena of the human mind, their classification, and laws. 
—Comparative psychology, the comparative study of 
the mental processes of different animals, including man. 
— Criminal psychology, the study of psychology in re- 
lation to crime.— Empirical psychology, psychology 
studied by means of observation.—Evolutional psy- 
chology, the account of the development of mind.— 
Experimental psychology. See the supplement.— 
Infant-psychology, the study of mental development 
in young children.— Introspective psychology, psy- 
chology derived from the results of self-observation, with 
or without experimental control.— Mathematical, nom- 
ological psychology. See the adjectives.— Objective 
psychology, psychology derived from observation of the 
expressions of mental processes in others.— Physio- 
logical psychology, psychology based on physiology.— 
Rational psychology, the deduction of certain char- 
acters of the mind from certain others assumed as axio- 
matic.— Scientific psychology, psychology considered 
as an independent science, and based on introspection 
under experimental control. 


psychomachy (si-kom’a-ki), n. [ς Gr. ψυχο- 


ayia, desperate fighting, « puyxouayeir, fight to 
the death, «ψυχή, soul, life,  µάχεσθαι, fight. ] 
A conflict of the soul with the body. 

[ς Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + μαντεία, divination. Cf. ψυχοµαν- 
τεῖον, a place where the souls of the dead were 
conjuredup.] 1. Divination by consulting the 
souls of the dead; necromancy.—2. A myste- 
rious influence of one soul upon another. 

[< psycho- 
mancy (-mant-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
psychomancy. 

[< psychom- 
etr-y + -ic.] Pertaining to psychometry. 


psychometrical (si-k6-met’ri-kal), a. Sameas 


psychometric. 
psychometrize (si-kom’e-triz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. psychometrized, ppr. psychometrizing. [< 
psychometr-y + -ize.| To practise psychom- 
etry on, as a letter or photograph. 
psychometry (si-kom’et-ri), π. [ς Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + -werpia, < µέτρον, measure.] 1. The 
power, fancied to be possessed by some sensi- 
tive persons, of catching impressions from con- 
tact which enable them to describe the prop- 
erties of medicines, the vital forces of an 
part of the human constitution, the character, 
physiological condition, ete., of persons whose 
autographs or photographs are touched, and the 
scenes associated with any substance investi- 
gated. J. R. Buchanan, 1842.— 2. The measure- 
ment of the duration of psychic processes. 
[NL. (Har- 
ris, 1839), < Gr. ψυχή, butterfly (see Psyche), + 
µορφή, form.] A genus 
of bombycid moths of 
the family Noctuide, 
having the body slender, 
and pilose at the apex, 
palpi porrect, antenns 
simple in the female, 
shortly pectinate in the 


male. The sole species is P. 
epimenis, of North America, 
commonly called the grape-vine epimenis, of considerable 
economic importance from the damage its larva does in 





Grape-vine Epimenis (Psy- 
chomorpha epimenis), natural 
size. 
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Grape-vine Epimenis (Psychomorpha eptments). 


@, larva; 4, side view of one segment, enlarged; c, hump on 
eleventh joint, enlarged. 


drawing together and destroying the terminal shoots of 
the vine in early summer. The moth is velvety-black, 
with a white patch on the front wings, and an orange or 
brick-red blotch on the hind wings. 
psychomotor (si’k6-m6-tor), a. [ς Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + L. motor,mover.] Pertaining to 
such mental action as induces muscular con- 
traction.— Psychomotor centers, the areas of the cor- 
tex about the central fissure immediately related to mus- 
cular action.—Psychomotor nerve-fibers, the fibers 


passing downward from the psychomotor centers to the 
points of origin of the motor nerves. 
[< Gr. 


psychoneurology (si’k6-ni-rol’6-ji), n. 
ψυχή, soul, mind, + νεῦρον, nerve, + -Aoyia, < 
λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] That part of neu- 
rology which deals with mental action. 

psychoneurosis (si’k6-ni-rd’sis), ». [NL., < 
Gr. ψυχή, soul, + NL. neurosis, 4. v.] Mental 
disease without recognizable anatomical le- 
sion, and without evidence and history of pre- 
ceding chronic mental degeneration. Under this 
head come melancholia, mania, primary acute dementia, 


psychonosology (si’k6-n0-sol’o-ji), 2. 


psychopannychism (si-k6-pan’i-kizm), n. 


psychopannychist (si-k6-pan’i-kist), n. 


psychopath (si’k6-path), η. 
psychopathic (si-k6-path’ik), a. and n. 
σι 


psychopath 


psychophysical (si-k6-fiz’i-kal), a. 


psychophysiolo 


psychoplasm (si’k6-plazm), n. 


psychoscope (si’k0-skop), n. 
mind, + σκοπεῖν, view.] A means of observing 
the mind. 


psychoscope 


and mania hallucinatoria. These cases issue in recovery, 
or in secondary dementia or imbecility of various grades. 


psychonomy (si-kon’6-mi), x. [< Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


mind, + ὄνομα, πΆπηθ.] The science of the laws 
of mental action: one of the branches of psy- 
chology in many of the older systems. 

[< Gr. 


ψυχή, soul, mind, + νόσος, disease, + -Aoyia, < 
λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] That branch of med- 
ical science which treats of the nature and elas- 
sification of mental disease. 

[< 


Gr. ψυχή, soul, mind, + παννύχιος, all night lon 
(< πᾶς, πᾶν, all, + νύξ (νυκτ-), night), a ism] 
The theological doctrine that at death the soul 
falls asleep, and does not awake till the resur- 
rection of the body. 

[4 


psychopannych-ism + -ist.] One who holds to 
the doctrine of psychopannychism. 

The Saducees might deny and overthrow the resurrec- 
tion against Christ, or the Psychopannuchists the soul’s 
immortality. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 283. (Davies.) 


psychoparesis (si-k0-par’e-sis),. [NL., ς Gr. 


ψυχή, soul, mind, + πάρεσις, paralysis: see pare- 
sis.] Mental weakness. ste” i 
[< psychopath-ic.] 
A morally irresponsible person. 
| ο“. πα. 
opath-y + -ic.] 1. a. 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of psychopathy.—2. Pertaining to 
the eure of the sick by psychic means. 
ΤΙ. n. An insane or nearly insane patient. 


psychopathist (si-kop’a-thist),. [« psychopa- 


th-y + -ist.] A physician for psychopathy; an 


alienist. 

(si-kop’a-thi), nm. [< Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + πάθος, disease.} 1. Derangement 
of the mental functions. This is a slightly more ex- 
tensive word than insanity, as the latter is not usually ap- 
plied to idiocy, and is often reserved for disorder of a cer- 
tain considerable grade of intensity. 


2. The cure of the sick by psychical influence. 


psychophysic (si-k0-fiz’ik), a. [< Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


mind, + φυσικός, physical: see physic.] Same 
as psychophysical. 

[< psycho- 
physic + -al.] Of or pertaining to psycho- 
physics.—Fechner’s psychophysical law. See ἰαω]. 


— Psychophysical time, that part of the reaction-time 
which is occupied by brain-action. See reaction-time. 


psychophysicist (si-k6-fiz’i-sist), n. anda. [ς 


psychophysic + -ἰδί.] I, n. A student of psy- 
chophysics, that is, of the relations of mind 
and body; one who writes on, or is versed in, 
psychophysics. | 

ΤΙ. a. Pertaining to or composed of psycho- 


x Physicists. 
beveraphysics (si-k0-fiz’iks), n. 
6 


[Pl. of psy- 

ophysic (see -ics).] The science of the rela- 
tions between mental processes and the bodily 
changes which condition them. See the sup- 
plement. 


psychophysiological (si-k6-fiz’i-6-loj’i-kal), a. 


[< psychophysiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
to psychophysiology. 

(si-k6-fiz-i-ol’6-ji), n. [¢ Gr. 
ψυχή, soul, mind, + Φυσιολογία, physiology.]} 
The physiology of mental functions. 

[ς Gr. ψυχή, 


soul, mind, + πλάσμα, anything formed: see 
plasm.| The ultimate physical basis or vehicle 
of consciousness: same as protyle. 


The vital organism is evolved from the bioplasm, and 
we can now see how the psychical organism is evolved 
from what may be analogically called the psychoplasm. 
. . . We may represent the molecular movements of the 
bioplasm by the neural tremors of the psychoplasm ; these 
tremors are what I call neural units—the raw material 
of Consciousness. The movements of the bioplasm con- 
stitute vitality; the movements of the psychoplasm con- 
stitute sensibility. We may say that the sentient ma- 
terial out of which all the forms of consciousness are 
evolved is the psychoplasm, incessantly fluctuating, in- 
cessantly renewed. 

6. Η. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 100. 


psychoplasmic (si-k6-plaz’mik), a. [< psycho- 
plasm + -ic.] 
plasm; composed of or subsisting in psycho- 
plasm. 

psychopomp (si’k6-pomp), n. [< Gr. ψυχοπομπός, 
conductor of souls, ς ψυχή, soul, + πομπός, con- 
ductor, ¢ πέµπειν, send, conduct: see pomp. ] 
A guide or conductor of spirits or souls to the 
other world: a special title of Hermes. 


Of or pertaining to psycho- 


A kind of psychopomp or leader of departed souls. 
J. Fiske, Myths and Mythmakers, p. 102, 


L< Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


psychoscope 


Somnambulism, double-consciousness, epilepsy, insanity 
itself, are all of them natural psychoscopes. 
Proc. Soc. Psych, Research, 111. 61. 


psychosensorial (si/kd-sen-s0’ri-al), a. [¢ 
psychosensor-y + -al.] Of the nature of per- 
cepts, but not aroused by actual stimulation of 


the senses at the time. Thus, a person who sees an 
object which is not really present, and does not merely 
have an ordinary imagination of it, though he may be able 
to distinguish it from perception, has a psychosensorial 
hallucination. 


psychosensory (si-k6-sen’s0-ri),a. [< Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + E. sensory.] Same as psychosen- 
sorial. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1887. 
psychosis (si-k0’sis), .; pl. psychoses (-séz). 
ς Gr. ψύλωσις, a giving of life or soul, ani- 
mating, < ψυχοῦν, give life or soul to, animate, 
«ψυχή, soul, life, mind: see Psyche.] 1. Mental 
constitution or condition. 


It is, infact, attended with some peculiar difficulty, be- 
cause not only are we unable to make brute psychosis a 
part of our own consciousness, but we are also debarred 
from learning it by a process similar to that which enables 
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handsome leaves, but are inconspicuous in flower. Ma, 
pouria parasitica, referred to this genus by some authors, 
is a red-berried, fleshy-leafed species of the West Indies, 
and is there known as climbing-vine. P. daphnoides 
of Cunningham is the brushland sage-tree of Australia. 
Evea Ipecacuanha, also formerly referred to Psychotria 
by some authors, yields the drug striated ipecacuanha 


(see tpecacuanha). 

Psychotriez (si-k6-tri’é-é), 7. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1873), < Psychotria + -ezx.] 
A large tribe of plants of the family Rubiacee, 


the madder family. It is characterized by an ovary 





ptarmigan 


δρακ-), a white blister on the tip of the tongue, 
feigned to be caused by one’s telling a lie, 
« ψυδρός, lying, « ψεύδειν, lie: see pseudo-.] A 
small pustule without inflammatory base. 
psykter (sik’tér), π. [ς Gr. ψυκτήρ, a vase for 
cooling wine (see def.), ς wuyev, blow, make 
cool.] In Gr. antiq. and archzol., a type of 


vase used for cooling wine. The body is of conoid 
form, with short cylindrical neck and a somewhat tall cy- 
lindrical foot, adapted in form for insertion in the crater, 
and for standing on the table. It was sometimes sup- 


with two or many cells, each with a single basilar erect % ported on atripod. See cut in preceding column. 


anatropous ovule and inferior radicle; a valvate corolla 
bearing the stamens on its throat; a stigma entire or 
nearly so; and an indehiscent fruit, commonly with two 
nutlets, corneousalbumen, andcurvedembryo. Itincludes 
about 1,084 species of 32 genera, mostly tropical trees or 
shrubs. Psychotria, with 350 species, is the type. 


psychovital (si-k6-vi'tal), a. [ς Gr. ψυχή, soul, 
mind, + L. vita, life, + -al: see vital.] Psy- 
chical and vital; pertaining at once to mind 
and to life. 


psychozoic (si-k9-z0’ik), a. [ς Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


us to enter into the minds of our fellow-men— namely, x mind, rs ζωή, life, + οι] Same as Joe chovital. 


rational speech. 
2. Any state or process of consciousness. 


This conception of the relation of states of consciousness 
with molecular changes in the brain—of psychoses with 
neuroses— does not prevent us from ascribing freewill to 
brutes. Hualey, Animal Automatism. 
3. In pathol., any mental disorder; any form 
of insanity. 

psychosomatic (si”kd-sd-mat’ik), a. [« Gr. 
φΦνχή, soul, mind, + σῶμα, body: see somatic. ] 
Relating to both soul and body. 

psychosophy (si-kos’6-fi),». [< Gr. φνχή, soul, 
mind, + σοφία, skill, knowledge.] The meta- 
physies of mind: one of the branches of psy- 
chology in the older systems. 

psychostasia (si-k0-sta’si-ii), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
ψυχοστασία, weighing of souls, ς ψυχή, soul, + 
στάσις, weighing.] The weighing of souls: an 
ancient belief that during a combat the souls 
of the combatants were weighed against one 
another, and that he whose soul was overbal- 
anced was slain. 

psychostasy (si’k0-sta-si), απ. [ς NL. psycho- 
stasia, q. ν.] Same as psychostasia. 

psychostatic (si-k6-stat’ik), a. [ Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + στατικός, causing to stand: see 
static.| Pertaining to psychostaties. 

psychostatical (si-kd-stat’i-kal), a. 
static + -al.| Same as psychostatic. 

But the feelings registered are psychostatical elements. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 195. 
psychostatically (si-k0-stat’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
psychostatic manner. 

psychostatics (si-k0-stat’iks), π. [Pl. of psy- 
chostatic (see -ics).] The theory of the condi- 
tions of the phenomena of mind. 

To those who . . . have adopted the view that mind is 
only one of the forms of life, and that life is not an entity 
but an abstraction expressing the generalities of organic 
phenomena, it is obvious that psychology must endeavour 
to ascertain the conditions of these phenomena, both gen- 
eral and special. These may be classed (by a serviceable 
extension of the term statics) under the heads of biostatics 
and psychostatics. 

“ G. Η. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 3. 

psychotheism (si’k6-thé-izm), n. [< Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, spirit, + θεός, god: see theism.] That 
stage of mythology in which the gods preside 
over the passions of the mind or the occupa- 
tions of men. Powell, 1881. 

psychotherapeutic (si-ko-ther-a-pi’tik), a. [< 
Gr. ψυχή, soul, + θεραπευτικός, pertaining to 
medical treatment: see therapeutic.] Pertain- 
xing to psychotherapeutics. 

psychotherapeutics (si-k6-ther-a-pii’tiks), n. 
[Pl. of psychotherapeutic (see -ics).] The art 

xof curing mental disease. _ 

psychotherapy (si-k0-ther’a-pi), 10. 
psychotherapeutics. 

Psychotria (si-kot’ri-i), πα. [NL. (Linneus, 
1759), said to refer to the medicinal qualities of 
some of the species; < Gr. ψυχώτρια, vivifying, 
animating, ς φυχοῦν, give life to, animate: see 
psychosis.) A genus of dicotyledonous sym- 
petalous plants of the family Rubiacezx, type 
of the tribe Psychotriez. It is characterized by 
corymbose or panicled flowers with a five-lobed valvate 
corolla, a short calyx-tube having a small five-toothed 
border, linear or oblong-obtuse anthers fixed by their 
back near the base, entire and membranaceous stipules, 
and a drupaceous fruit with two plano-convex nutlets. 
It is a vast and polymorphous genus, containing about 
350 species, more than 200 being found in America, and 
all tropical or subtropical. They are shrubs or small 
trees, rarely perennial herbs, either erect, climbing, or 
twining. They bear opposite entire and sometimes 
whorled leaves, and stipules within the petioles, often 
twin and united into a sheath. The small flowers are 
white, green, red, or yellow. Most of the species have 


[< psycho- 


Same as 


Mivart. psychrometer (si-krom’e-tér), n. [ 


Gr. ψυχρός, 
cold, chill (< ψύχειν, blow, make cool or cold), 
+ µέτρον, a measure. | 
Aninstrument for de- 
termining the tension 
of the aqueous vapor 
in the air or the rel- 


ative humidity. It 
consists of two thermome- 
ters, commonly called the 
dry-bulb and the wet-bulb. 
The dry-bulb thermome- 
ter gives the temperature 
of the air. The wet-bulb 
thermometer, whose bulb 
is covered with muslin 
wetted at the time of ob- 
servation, cools below the 
air-temperature, and indi- 
cates what is known as 
the temperature of evapo- 
ration. From the com- 
bined readings of the two 
thermometers, along with 
that of the barometer at 
the time, the pressure of 
the vapor in the air is ob- 
tained by means of an em- 
pirical formula, or more 
conveniently from _ spe- 
cially constructed tables. 


psychrometric  (si- 
kro-met’rik), a. [¢ 
psychrometer + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a psychrometer; hygro- 
metrical. 

psychrometrical (si-kro-met’ri-kal), a. [< psy- 
chrometric + -al.] Same as psychrometric. 





Psychrometer. 


psychrometry (si-krom’et-ri), x. [< Gr. ψυχρός, 


cold, + -μετρία, µέτρον, measure.] The theory 
and art of determining by means of a psy- 
chrometer the tension of the aqueous vapor in 
the atmosphere. 

psychrophobia (si-kro-f6’bi-’), n. [ς Gr. ψυ- 
χροφόβος, dreading cold or cold water, < ψυχρός, 
cold, + φοβεῖσθαι, fear, < φόβος, fear.] A dread 


Psylla (sil’ii), nm [NL. (Geoffroy, 1764), « Gr. 
φύλλα, a flea; ef. L. pulex, a flea.] A genus of 
homopterous insects, typical of the family Psyl- 
lide, having a pointed, bent front, arched meso- 
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Pear-tree Flea-louse (Psyl/a pyrz). (Cross shows natural size.) 


seutum, and well developed mesoscutellum, 
the body smooth, naked, or finely pilose, and 
the extreme tip of the wing falling between the 
radius and the fourth vein. Itis a large group, rep- 
resented in all parts of the world. P. pyri is a common 
pest of the pear in Europe and North America, produ- 
cing two or more summer generations of naked young. 
From the damage it does to young blossoms in the spring, 
it is sometimes called the bud-blight insect, though more 
commonly known as the flea-louse of the pear. 
Psyllide (sil’i-dé), n.pl. [NL. (Latreille,1807), 
ς Psylla + -idz.] A notable family of hemipte- 
rous insects, typified by the genus Psylla, com- 
prising the flea-lice or jumping plant-lice. They 
are small insects, resembling plant-lice, having stout legs, 
the hinder pair fitted for jumping, antennee nine- or ten- 
jointed and armed at the tip with one or two bristles. They 
live on the juices of plants, and many of them form galls. 
The principal subfamilies are Liviing, Aphalarine, Psylli- 
nex, and Triozine. See cuts under jlea-louse and Psylla. 
psyllyt (sil’i), m. [< Gr. ψύλλα, a flea: see Psyl- 
la.) The fleawort, Plantago Psyllium. See 
quotation under fleawort. 
Bt. An abbreviation (4) of part; (0) of pint. 
t. The chemical symbol of platinum. 
Pteroxylon (té-rok’si-lon), π. [NL. (Ecklon 
and Zeyher, 1835), so called in allusion to the 
effect on those working with its wood; < Gr. 
πταίρειν, sneeze, + ξύλον, wood.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous trees of the fam- 
ily Meliacex, type of the tribe Pteroxylez, 
characterized by four small erect and finally 
recurved petals, and by the four-parted coria- 
ceous two-celled capsule, and winged seeds. 
The only species, P. obliquum, the sneezewood of South 
Africa, is a tree with bitter bark, opposite pinnate leaves, 


and flowers in small panicles shorter than the leaves. 
See sneezewood. 


Ptah (pti), ». [Egyptian.] An Egyptian di- 
vinity of high rank, worshiped especially at 


of anything cold, especially cold water; im- , Memphis, and reverenced as the creative force. 


pressibility to cold. Dunglison. 
psychrophore (si’kr6-for), ή. [< Gr. ψυχροφόρος, 
carrying cold water, < ψυχρός, cold, + Φφέρειν 
= E. bear1.] In surg., a sound with double 
bore through which cold water is made to flow 
for applying cold to the urethra or rectum. 
psydracium (si-dra’si-um), ».; pl. psydracia 
(-#). [NL., < Gr. ψυδράκιον, dim. of ψύδραξ (yn- 
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Psykter in red-figured pottery: style of the artist Euthymides, 
5th century, B. C. 


ptarmic (tir’mik), ». [< Gr. πταρµικός, causing 
to sneeze, «πταρµός, a sneezing, < πταίρειν, Attic 
πτάρνυσθαι (of trap), sneeze, akin to L. sternuere, 
sneeze: see sternutation.] A medicine which 
excites sneezing; a sternutatory. 

Ptarmica (tiir’mi-kii), n. [NL. (Necker, 1791), 
< Gr. πταρµική, a plant, yarrow or milfoil; prop. 
fem. of πταρµικός, causing to sneeze: see ptar- 
mic.| A proposed genus of plants, the species 


xof which belong to Achillea. 


ptarmigan (tir’mi-gan), ». [With unorig. ini- 
tial p (appar. first in I. ptarmigan, so spelled 
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Rock Ptarmigan (Lagopus rupestris), in winter plumage. 


ptarmigan 


prob. because assumed to be of Gr. origin), for 
*tarmigan, formerly termigant, termagant,< Gael. 
tarmachan = Ir. tarmochan, also tarmonach, the 
ptarmigan.] A bird of the family Tetraonide 
and genus Lagopus, having feathered feet. The 
name was originally applied, in Scotland, to LZ. mutus or 
alpinus, a bird which formerly inhabited England and 
Wales as well as Scotland, and is also found in Russia, 
Scandinavia, the Alps, Pyrenees, etc., and is represented 
in Iceland, Greenland, Siberia, and North America by a 
closely allied species, L. rupestris, This bird turns white 
in winter, like all of the genus Lagopus, excepting L. 
scoticus, the red grouse, moor-fowl, or moor-game of Great 
Britain. The willow-grouse, L. albus or saliceti, of sub- 
arctic distribution in Europe, Asia, and America, L. hemi- 
leucurus of Spitzbergen, and LZ, leucurus of alpine regions 
in western North America are other ptarmigans. See La- 
gopus, and cut under grouse. 


Ptelea (té’l6-ii), π. [NL. (Linneus, 1735), so 
ealled from the similarity of the fruit to that 
of the elm; < Gr. πτελέα, the elm.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous shrubs and trees 
of the family Rutacez and tribe Toddulice. 


It is characterized by having four or five imbricated 
petals, as many stamens, and for fruit a broadly winged 
orbicular samara. The 6 speciesare all natives of North 
America. They are shrubs or small trees, with bitter 
bark, bearing alternate compound leaves of two or rarely 
five leaflets, which are broad and punctate with pellucid 
dots. The yellowish-green flowers are followed by rather 
large clusters of dry and flat disk-like fruit, with veiny 
wings. P. trifoliata is the hop-tree, known also as wing- 
seed (from the fruit), wafer-ash, and shrubby trefoil. See 


hop-tree. 

Ptenoglossa (té-n6-glos’i), π. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πτηνός, feathered, + γλῶσσα, thetongue.] A di- 
vision or suborder of pectinibranchiate gastro- 
pods, whose odontophore has numerous similar 
acuminate admedian teeth in each transverse 
row. It comprises the families Ianthinidze 
and Scalariice. 

ptenoglossate (té-n6-glos’at),a. [< Gr. πτηνός, 
feathered, + γλῶσσα, tongue: see glossate.] In 
Mollusca, having on the radula or lingual rib- 
bon, in any one cross-row, no median tooth, but 
an indefinitely large number of lateral teeth. 
The term is correlated with rachiglossate, rhi- 
pidoglossate, ete. 

Ptenopleurat (té-n6-pld’rii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πτηνός, feathered, + πλευρά, the side.}] One of 
the divisions of the Prosimiz or lemurine ani- 
mals, represented by the so-called flying-le- 
murs: now classed with the Insectivora. See 
Galeopithecus. 

ptenopleural (té-n6-plé’ral), a. [< Gr. πτηνός, 
feathered, + πλευρά, the side, + -al.] Having 
the sides of the body winged oralate; having a 
parachute or fiying-membrane; belonging to 
the Ptenopleura. 

Pteranodon (te-ran’6-don),. [NL.,< Pter(o- 
dactylus) + Gr. ἀνόδους (ἀνοδοντ-), toothless: see 
Anodon.| The typical genus of Pteranodontide. 

pteranodont (te-ran’6-dont), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pleranodontide. 

Pteranodontia (te-ran-6-don’shi-ii),. pl. [NL., 
ς Pier(odactylus) + Gr. ἀνόδους (ἀνοδοντ-), tooth- 
less: see Anodon.] The toothless pterodactyls, 
a division of Pterosauria, represented by the 
family Pteranodontidz, by some ranked as a 


eculiar order. | 

Htaranodontidz (te-ran-6-don’ti-dé), π. pl. 
[NL., < Pteranodon(t-) + -idz.] A family of 
pterodactyls of the order Pterosauria, or giv- 
ing name to the Pieranodontia, having toothless 
jaws and the coracoid bone solidly united with 
the scapula. Their remains occur in the Cre- 
taceous. Some species have a spread of wing 
of 20 feet. 

Pteraspis (te-ras’pis), n. [« Gr. πτερόν, wing, 
+ aozic, shield.} A fossil genus of fishes, the 
remains of which are found in the Old Red 
Sandstone and the Upper Silurian. 

ptere (tér), η. [< Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, usu- 
ally in pl., feathers, wings, plumes, plumage, 
foliage, also a fan, oar, side-row of columns, 
side-wall, etc., = E. feather: see feather.] In 
zool., an alate or wing-like part or organ; spe- 
cifically, one of the lobes of the prora of a 
cymba. A ptere resulting from the broadening or loba- 
tion of the prora itself is known as a proral ptere ; a lateral 
lobe, between the prora and the tropis, is called a pleural 
ptere ; additional pteres, resulting from lateral outgrowths 
of the tropis or keel, are tropidial pteres. 
teria, 7». Plural of pterion. 
terichthyidz (ter-ik-thi/i-dé), n. pl. [NI., < 
Pterichthys + -idz.] A family of fishes of un- 
certain relations, typified by the genus Pter- 


ichthys. It had a cephalic shield with dorsal eyes sepa- 
rated by a movable plate, a dorsal buckler and a flattish 
abdominal one, long pectoral appendages of two pieces, 
fncased in armor, a caudal portion with small dorsal 
fin and covered with polygonal scales, and the jaws small 
and armed with confluent denticles. The organization of 
. the species indicates that they could not have progressed 
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by swimming, and that they probably crawled by the use 
of the finless pectoral members. They inhabited the De- 
vonian seas. Their pertinence to the class of fishes has 
been disputed, and the order to which they belong, the 
Antiarchia, has even been referred to the tunicates. 


Pterichthys (te-rik’this), η. [NL.,< Gr. πτερόν, 
wing, + ἰχθύς, a fish.] A genus of fishes, typi- 
eal of the family Pterichthyide. 

Pterides (te-rid’6-6), Λι. pl. [NL.,< Pieris (-id-) 
+ -cz.] Atribe of polypodiaceous ferns, typified 


by the genus Pte7?s. The sori are marginal or intra- 
marginal, provided with an indusium formed of the reflexed 
margin of the frond, and opening inward. 


pteridium (te-rid’i-um),». [NL.,< Gr. πτερόν, 
wing, + dim. -ἰδιον.] A key-fruit or samara. 
Also pterodium. 

pteridologist (ter-i-dol’9-jist), n. 
og-y + -ist.] 
ferns. 

pteridology (ter-i-dol’6-ji), n [ς Gr. πτερίς 
(πτεριὸ-), fern (see Pteris), + -Aoyia, « λέγειν, 
speak: see -ology.] The science of ferns; a 
treatise on ferns. 

pteridomania (ter’i-d6-ma’ni-ii), n, [NL., < 
Gr. πτερίς (πτεριδ-), fern, + wavia,madness.] A 
mania or excessive enthusiasm in regard to 
ferns. [Rare.] 

Your daughters, perhaps, have the prevailing pterido- 

mania, and are collecting and buying ferns. Kingsley. 

Pteridophyta (ter-i-dof’i-ti), x. pl. [Ν1.., pl. 
of pteridophytum: see pteridophyte.] <A divi- 
sion of the vegetable kingdom including the 
ferns and their allies; the vascular cryptogams. 
See Cryptogamia, and compare Bryophyta. 

pteridophyte (ter’i-do-fit), m. [< NL. pterido- 
phytum, ς Gr. πτερίς (πτεριδ-), fern, + φυτόν, 
plant.] One of the Pteridophyta. 

pterigraphy (te-rig’ra-fi), η. [Irreg. for *pteri- 
dography, < Gr. πτερίς (πτεριδ-), fern, + γράφειν, 
write.| In bot., a description of ferns. 

Pteriide (te-ri’/i-dé), πι. pl. [NL., < Pteria + 
-idz.| A family of bivalve mollusks, typified 
by the genus Pieria; the wing-shells. Now 
ealled Aviculide. Also Margaritide, Malleide. 
pterion (té’ri-on), ”.; pl. pteria (-i). [NL., < 
Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing: see pitere.] In cra- 
niom., the region where the frontal, squamosal, 
parietal, and sphenoid bones meet or approach 


one another. The squamosal is usually cut off from the 
frontal by a short line of sphenoparietal articulation, 
where the lower anterior corner of the parieta] joins the 
tip of the alisphenoid; but in some cases this line is re- 
duced to nothing, and then the frontal and squamosal 
come into contact. See cut under craniometry. 


In the region of the pterion in the male, the squamosal 
articulates with the frontal on the right side for a space 
of 4mm. Anthropological Jour., XVIII. 7. 

‘pteriplegistic (ter-i-plé-jis’tik), a Same as 

pteroplegistic. Webster. 
Pteris (té’ris), ». [NL. (Linnezeus, 1787), < Gr. 
πτερίς (πτεριδ-), also 


Γς pteridol- 
One who is versed in the study of 
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der line occupying the 
entire margins of the 
fertile frond, and cover- 
ed by its narrow reflex- 
ed edge, which forms a 
continuous membrana- 
ceous indusium. Asnow 
limited the genus con- 
tains over 60 species, of 
which 8 are confined to 
North America, The ge- 
nus Pteridium, which is 
now separated from Pte- 
ris, includes the most 
important species, Pte- 
ridium aquilinum (Pteris aquilina of Linneus), the 
common brake, very abundant in rocky thickets, etc. 


pterna (tér’ni), .; pl. pterne (-né). [< Gr. 
πτέρνα, the heel.] In ornith., the heel-pad; the 
sole of the foot, at the place where the toes 
dispart. 
Pterobranchia (ter-6-brang’ki-%), m. pl. [NL., 
Gr. πτερόν, wing, + βράγχια, gills.] 1. In J. 
E. Gray’s classification (1821), one of two or- 
ders of pteropods (the other being Dactylio- 
branchia): same as Gymnosomata.— 2. In Lan- 
kester’s classification of molluseoids, the second 
section of the third class of a phylum Podax- 
onia, composed of two - eal Rhabdopleura 
and Cephalodiscus: called by others Podosto- 
mata and Aspidophora. Encyc. Brit., XTX. 430. 
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Ptevridium aquilinum, 


a,a pinnuleon larger scale, showing 
the revolute margin. 


pterocymbate 


pterobranchiate (ter-o-brang’ki-at),a. [ς Pte- 
robranchia + -αίει.] Of or pertaining to the 
Pterobranchia. 

pterocardiac (ter-6-kiir’di-ak), a. [ς Gr. πτερόν, 
wing, + E. cardiac.] Alate, or wing-like, and 
cardiac: used specifically by Huxley to note an 
ossicle in the stomach of the crawfish, which 
articulates with the cardiac ossicle. See cut 
under Astacide. 

pterocarpous (ter-6-kar’pus), a. [« Gr. πτερόν, 
wing, + καρπός, fruit.] In bot., having winged 
ruit. 

Pterocarpus (ter-6-kir’pus), π. [NL. (Lin- 
neeus, 1:69), ς Gr. πτερόν, wing, + καρπός, fruit.] 
A genus of leguminous trees of the tribe Dal- 


bergiex, type of the subtribe Pterocarpee. It is 
characterized by a broad or nearly orbicular and oblique 
pod, which is tipped by a late” * style, is flattened around 
the edges into a thin coriaceou. or membranous wing, and 
contains in its hard thickened center one, two, or three 
seeds separated by woody partitions. The 30 species are 
all tropical, and natives of Asia, Africa, and America. 
They are large thornless trees, bearing alternate pinnate 
leaves, and yellow papilionaceous flowers, often showy and 
sometimes variegated with white or violet, forming ra- 
cemes or loose panicles. In general they produce hard 
and valuable timber, and also gum-resins, some very im- 
portant. For P. Marsupium, the bija or bastard teak or 
Amboyna kino-tree, see #inol (a) and under teak. For P. 
Indicus, the padouk, lingo-tree, Burmese rosewood, or 
Andaman redwood, see kiabooca-wood and redwood, 2. P. 
erinaceus is the molompi, Gambia kino-tree, cornwood, or 
African rosewood. For P. officinalis, see dragon’'s-blood. 
P. santalinus is the red sandalwood, red sanders-wood, 
ruby-wood, or East Indian redwood, affording an impor- 
tant dye-stuff. 

Pterocaulon (ter-d-ka’lon), n. [NL. (Elliott, 
1824), < Gr. πτερόυ, wing, + καυλός, stem.] A 
genus of composite plants of the tribe IJnu- 
lee and subtribe Plucheinez. It is characterized 
by its small flower-heads massed in dense clusters which 
are spiked or scattered, and by the slender capillary pap- 
pus, and stem winged by the decurrent leaves. The 14 
species are nearly equally divided between America and 
the old world, and: are principally natives of warm cli- 
mates. Theyare herbs, or sometimesshrubby at the base, 
commonly whitened with a dense wool, and bearing alter- 
nate leaves and numerous small white or yellow flowers. 
Two species are found in the southern United States, P. 
undulatum (see black-root, 2), and P. virgatum, a plant 
of Texas, Mexico, and the West Indies, known in Jamaica 
as golden-locks and golden-tuft. See golden cudweed, under 
cudweed. 

Pterocephala (ter-d-sef’a-li), τι. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πτερόν, Wing, + κεφαλή, head.| 'Thecosomatous 
pteropods: a synonym of Thecosomata. Wag- 
ner, 1885. 

Pterocles (ter’6-kléz), π. [NL. (Temminck, 
1809), < Gr. πτερόν, wing, feather, + κλείς, key, 
bolt, tongue of a buckle.] The typical genus 
of Pieroclidx. There are 12 or 14 species, mostly Afri- 
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Sand-grouse (Ptevocles arenaria). 


can. Three are Asiatic— P. arenaria, the common sand- 
grouse (see sand-grouse), P. fasciata, and P. alchata; the 
first and last of these also occur in Europe, and the last is 
sometimes placed in a different genus, Pteroclurus. See 


also cut under ganga. 

Pteroclide (te-rok’li-dé), n. pl... [NL., < Ρίεγο- 
cles + -idz.] A family of sand-grouse, alone 
representing the Pteroclomorphe, and composed. 


of the subfamilies Péterocline and Syrrhaptine. 
They are essentially terrestrial columbine birds, modified 
for a grouse-like life; the digestive system resembles that 
of gallinaceous birds, but the pterylosis and many osteo- 
logical characters are like those of pigeons. 
Pteroclomorphe (ter’6-klo-mér’fé), n. pi. 
[NL., < Pterocles + Gr. µορφή, form.] In Hux- 
ley’s classification of birds, a superfamily group 
consisting of the sand-grouse, considered to be 
intermediate between the Columbe and the Gal- 
link. 
pteroclomorphic (ter’9-kld-mér’fik),a. [« Pte- 
roclomorphe "Ἔ -ic.) Having the structure and 
affinities of the Pteroclide; belonging to the 
Pteroclomorphe. | 
pterocymba (ter-d-sim’bi), ». [NL.,¢ Gr. πτε- 
pov, wing, + NL. cymba, q. v.] A cymba, or 
eymbate flesh-spicule of a sponge, whose prorse 
are alate, or widened into proral and pleural 
pteres, whence a figure resembling an anchor 
results. W.J.Sollas, Eneye. Brit., XXII. 418. 
pterocymbate (ter-d-sim’bat), a. [< pterocym- 
ba + -atel.] Alate, as a cymba; having the 
form or character of a pterocymba. 


Pterocynes 
Pterocynes (te-ros’i-néz), π. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 


πτερόν, wing, + κύων (κυν-), dog.) In some 
systems, a division of the mammalian order 
Chiroptera, including the frugivorous bats, or 
flying-foxes, as distinguished from all the rest 
of the order, then collectively called Nycterides. 
The two divisions correspond respectively to 
the terms Frugivora and Animalivora, which are 
more frequently used. 

Piet edaye pterodactyle (ter-d-dak’til), n. 
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Skeleton of Pterodactyl. 


the genus Pterodactylus or order Pterosauria ; 
a pterosaurian; an ornithosaurian; a flying- 
dragon. Also pterodactylian. 
Pterodactyli (ter-6-dak’ti-li), ». pl. [NIL., pl. 
of Pterodactylus.] The pterodactyls as a group 
of extinct flying-dragons, typified by the genus 
Pterodactylus : same as Pterosauria. 
pterodactylian (ter’6-dak-til’i-an), n. [ς ptero- 
dactyl + -ian.] Same as pterodactyl. 
Pterodactylide (ter’o-dak-til’i-dé), m. pil. 
[NL., < Pterodactylus + -idz.] A family of 
pterodactyls, typified by the genus Pterodacty- 
lus. See Pierosauride. Bonaparte, 1841. 
pterodactylous (ter-0-dak’ti-lus), a. [¢ NL. 
pterodactylus, < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + δάκτυλος, 
finger, digit.] Adapted for flight by having 
one digit of the fore limb much enlarged and 
webbed, as a pterodactyl; specifically, pertain- 
ing to pterodactyls, or having their characters; 
pterosaurian; ornithosaurian. 
Pterodactylus (ter-6-dak’ti-lus), ». [NL. 
(Oken, 1816), < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + δάκτυλος, fin- 
ger, digit.] The leading genus of the order 
Pierosauria. It was formerly conterminous with the 
group Pterodactyli, but now gives name to the family 
Pterodactylidz, and is restricted to species having the 
usual four joints in the ulnar digit, a very short flexible 
tail, the metacarpus usually more than half as long as the 
forearm, and the strong pointed jaws furnished with teeth 
to their tips. (Compare Rhamphorhynchus.) There are 
several species, extending from the Jura to the Chalk. 
See cut under pterodactyl. 
[NL. (La- 


Pterodicera (ter-0-dis’e-ri), 1. pl. 
treille, 1806), < Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, + δίκε- 
poc, a double horn: see dicerous.] In Latreille’s 
classification, one of the two main divisions of 
the class Insecta, including all the winged or- 
ders. The other division is Aptera. 

Pterodina (ter-6-di/nii), ». [NL. (Ehrenberg), 
ς Gr. πτερόν, feather, + ὀΐνος, wheel, ring. ] 
genus of rotifers, typical of the family Ptero- 
dinidz. 
Pterodinids (ter-d-din’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., ς Ρίς- 

rodina + -idz.| A family of rotifers, typified by 
the genus Pierodina. They have atrochal disk of two 
transverse circular lobes, the wreath on each being dou- 


ble; the trophi are malleoramate ; and the foot is trans- 
versely wrinkled, wholly retractile, and ends in a ciliate 


cup. 
terodium (te-r6’di-um), ». Same as pteridiwm. 
terodon (ter’d-don), απ. [NL. (De Blainville, 
1841), < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = 1. 
tooth.| A genus of fossil carnivorous quadru- 
peds, closely related to Hyznodon, based upon 
remains of Eocene age found in France. 
pteroglossine (ter-d-glos’in), a. [< Gr. πτερόν, 
feather, + γλῶσσα, tongue (see Pteroglossus), 
+ -inel.] Having a feathery or brushy tongue: 
specifically applied to the aracaris. 
Pteroglossus (ter-6-glos’us), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
πτερόν, feather, + γλῶσσα, tongue.] 1. Inornith., 
a genus of Rhamphastide, including those tou- 
eans known as aracaris. Tiliger, 1811. See eut 
under aracart.—2. In entom., a genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Carabide. Chau- 
doir, 1843. Also called Oddius. 
pterographer (te-rog’ra-fér), π. [ς pterogra- 
ph-y + -er1.] A writer of pterography; the 
author of a pterographic treatise. 
pterographic (ter-o-graf’ik), a. [« pterogra- 
ph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pterography. 
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pterographical (ter-d-graf’i-kal), a. [ς ptero- 
graphic + -al.] Same as pterographic. 

pterography (te-rog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. πτερόν, 
feather, + ypaderv, write.] The description of 
feathers; a treatise on plumage: a term of 
wider sense than pterylography, which it in- 
cludes. 

pteroid! (té’roid), m. [ς Gr. πτερόν, wing (see 
ptere),+ εἶδος, form.] A slender bone of some 
pterodactyls extending from the carpal region 
in the direction of the humerus. Some consider it 
as an ossification of a tendon corresponding with one 
which is found in a similar position in birds, while others 


regard it as a rudimentary first digit, modified to support 
the edge of the patagium. 

pteroid? (té’roid), α. [ Gr. πτερίς, fern (see 
Pieris), + εἶδος, form.] In bot., fern-like 5 re- 
sembling a fern; filicoid. 

pterological (ter-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< pterolog-y 
+ -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to pterology; found- 
ed on pterology: as, pterological characters; the 
nterolagical description of an insect. 

pterology (te-rol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. πτερόν, wing, + 
-/oyia, < λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] In entom., 
the science of insects’ wings; the description 
of the neuration or venation and other charac- 
teristics of the wing-structure. 

pteroma (te-r6’mii), n.; pl. pteromata (-ma-tii). 

L., ς Gr. πτέρωμα, a ‘wing’ of a temple (see 
def.), also a feathered arrow, < πτεροῦν, furnish 
with feathers or wings, ¢ πτερόν, feather, wing: 
see ptcre.] Inarch., the space between the wall 
of the cella of a classical temple or any similar 
columnar structure and the pteron, or the col- 
umns of the peristyle. 

Pteromalids . (ter-6-mal’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. 
(Walker, 1831), < Pieromalus + -idz.| 1. The 
Pteromaling considered as a separate family. 
—2. A family of parasitic Hymenoptera: used 
by Dalman as the equivalent of and super- 
seding the family Chalcidide. 

Pteromalinsz (ter’6-ma-li’né), n. pl. [NL. 
(Walker), < Pteromalus + -inz.] One of the 
largest subfamilies of Chalcididx, named from 
the genus Pieromalus, comprising about 1,000 
species of several tribes and many genera, hav- 
ing thirteen-jointed antenne with a three-joint- 
ed club and two ring-joints. They are small, usually 
metallic insects, parasitic generally upon lepidopterous, 
dipterous, or coleopterous larvee, The group has 8 tribes, 
and nearly 100 genera besides Pteromalus. 

pteromaline (te-rom’a-lin), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pteromalide or Pteromaline. 

Pteromalus (te-rom’a-lus), ». [NL. (Swede- 
rus, 1795), < Gr. πτερόν, Wing, + ὁμαλός, even. | 
A genus of 
chaleidid hy- 
menopterous 
insects, giv- 
ing name to 
the subfamily 
Ptcromaline. 
It is character- 
ized by the one- 
spurred hind ti- 
bie; antennal 
club not clavate; 
head with the 
vertex some- 
times medially 
acute; eyes oc- 
casionally hairy ; 
mandibles iour- 
dentate; ring- 
jointsofantennsz 
plain; metatho- 
rax carinate; and 
abdomen never 
produced at the 
apex. Itisalarge 
unwieldy genus, 
universally dis- 
tributed, para- 


sitic upon insects of several different orders, P. puparum 
lives upon several lepidopterous larve, notably tnat of 
Pontia rape. 

Pteromys (ter’6-mis), » [NL. (G. Cuvier, 
1800), < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + pic, mouse.] A 
genus of Sciuridz,; the flying-squirrels.. (a) First 
used in 1800 by G. Cuvier to include all the squirrels 
which have a patagium or parachute. (0) Restricted in 
1825 by I’. Cuvier to the large flying-squirrels of southern 
Asia and the Indian archipelago, having the tail terete and 
bushy, postorbital processes highly developed, and several 
other cranial and dental characters different from those 
of the smal} flat-tailed flying-squirrels of Europe and Amer- 
ica called Sciuropterus. 

pteron (te’ron), 1. pl. ptera (-ri). [ς Gr. rrepdv, 
wing, side-row of columns: see ptere.] In Gr. 
arch.andarchzol.,arange of columns; a portico. 

Pteronura (ter-6-ni’ri), x. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1837), prop. Pterura, < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + ουρά, 
tail.] A South American genus of otters of the 
family Mustelide and subfamily Lutrine, hav- 
ing the tail alate, or margined with a flange-like 





Pteromalus puparum, 


a, male; ὅ, female. 
(Lines show natural sizes.) 


Pteropoda 


fold or ridge on each side. The type is P. sand- 
bachi, known as the margin-tailed otter. Also 
Pterura. 

Pteropedes (ter-0-pé’déz), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
πτερόν, feather, wing, + παῖς (παιδ-), child.] 
Those birds which are fledged and able to fly 
when hatched, as the mound-birds. Compare 
Ptilopedes. 

pteropedic (ter-d-pé’dik), a. [ς Pteroped-es 
+ -ic.] Having the characters of the Ptero- 
pedes, 

Pteropappi (ter-d-pap’1), n. pl, [NL., < Gr. πτε- 
pév, feather, wing, + πάππος, grandfather, an- 
cestor.] A rare synonym of Odontotorme. 

pterope (ter’op),”. |< NL. Pteropus, q.v.] A 
fruit-bat or flying-fox; a member of the genus 
Pteropus in a broad sense. 

pteropegal (ter-6-pé’gal), a. [< pteropeg-wm + 
-al.| Pertaining to the pteropegum, or having 
its character. 

pteropegum (ter-6-pé’gum), n.; pl. pteropega 
(-σᾶ). [NL., < Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, 
πηγός, lit. fastened, ς πηγνύναι, fasten: see pact. ] 
In entom., the socket on the side of the thorax 
in which a wing is articulated. 

Pterophora (te-rof’d-ri), π. pl. [NL. (Clair- 
ville, 1798), < Gr. πτεροφόρος, having wings: see 
Pterophorus.| In Clairville’s system, one of the 
prime divisions of Insecta, including all hexap- 
odous insects except Aplera: same as Ptilota, 
Pterodiccra, and Pierygota. 

Pterophoridz (ter-6-for’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. 
(Zeller, 1841), < Picrephorus + -idxe.| A fami- 
ly of lepidopterous insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Pterophorus, including the plume-moths. 
They have long slim bodies and legs, and most of them 
are remarkable for having their wings divided into lobes 
or feathers. The larvee are fusiform, sixteen-legged, and 
furnished with irregular protuberances and tubular hairs, 
and some of them resemble small bundles of dried leaves. 
The species are not numerous, although the family is of 


wide distribution. Also called Alucitidz. See Lissipen- 
nee, and cut under plume-moth. 


Pterophorina (te-rof-6-ri/nii), n. pl. [NL.,< Pte- 
rophorus + -ἴπα.] A division of moths, repre- 
sented by the family Plerophoride. 

Pterophorus (te-rof’6-rus),. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1764), < Gr. πτεροφόρος, hearing feathers, fea- 
thered, winged, « πτερόν, feather, wing, + -ϕόρος, 
ς φέρειν-- E. bear!.] <A genus of lepidopterous 
insects, type of the Pterophoridz. P.monodacty- 
lus occurs in Europe, western Asia, and all parts of North 
America. Its larva feeds on Convolvulus and Chenopo- 
dium. See cut under plume-moth. 

Pterophyllum (ter-6-fil’um), ». [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, 1828), < Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, + ¢bA- 
/ov, & leaf.] 1. A genus of cyeadaceous fossil 
plants, with linear leaves attached to the ra- 
chis by the full width of their bases, and at 
right angles to it; the nervation is simple and 
parallel to the length of the leaf. This genus is 
first seen in the upper part of the coal-measures, attains 


its greatest development in the Trias, and finally disap- 
pears at the close of the Jurassic, 


2. A genus of fishes of the family Cichlidz. 
Pteropids, ete. See Picropodide, ete. 
Pteroplatea (ter-6-pla’té-i), n. [NL., ς Gr. 

πτερόν, wing (fin), + πλατύς (fem. πλατεῖα), 
broad.] A genus of sting-rays, typical of the 
subfamily Pteroplateinz. P.maclura is an east- 
ern and P. marmorata a western American spe- 
cies. 

Pteroplateine (ter-6-pla-té-i’né), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Pteroplatea + -ine.| A subfamily of trygo- 
noid sting-rays, typified by the genus Ptero- 
platea. 'They have a very broad disk, the pee- 
mer fins extending far sideways, and the tail 
short. 

pteropod (ter’6-pod),a.andn. [« NL. pteropus 
(-pod-), < Gr. πτερόπους (-ποδ-), wing-footed (as 
Hermes), « πτερόν, wing, + πούς (rod-) = E. 
foot.) 1. a. Having an alate podium, or wing- 
like expansions of the foot, as a mollusk; of or 
pertaining {ο the Pteropoda. Also pteropodous. 

II. x. A mollusk of the class Pteropoda. The 
shell-bearing pteropods are the 7'hecosomata; the naked 
pteropods are the Gymnosomata ; spiny pteropods belong 

to the family Cavoliniidz, and spiral pteropods to the Li- 

i Sg ; slipper-pteropods are Cymbuliide. Also plero- 

pode. 

Pteropoda ({6-τορ΄ 6-48), αι. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of pteropus (-pod-), wing-footed: see pteropod. | 
1, A division of Mollusca, in which the lateral 
portions of the podium or foot are expanded 
into a pair of large alate lobes like wings or 
flippers, and used as such to swim with; the 


pteropods. The ctenidia are abortive, the nephridium 
is single, and the general configuration is more or less un- 
symmetrical, somewhat as in gastropods. The propodium 
may be produced into tentaculiform organs. There are 
otidia or otocysts, and one osphradium. The pteropods 
are hermaphroditic or monecious; there are organs of 
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copulation and a single genital pore. According to the 
presence or absence of a mantle-skirt and shell, the Ptero- 
poda are Thecosomata and Gymnosomata. All are oceanic. 
They originally formed the second class of Cuvier’s branch 
Mollusca, under the French name Pteropodes. By most 
conchologists this view has been accepted, but others have 
united the pteropods with the cephalopods, and still others 
with the gastropods. By several anatomists they have been 
approximated to the tectibranchiates, and even supposed 
to be derived from different stocks of that order—the the- 
cosomes from the Bulloidea, and the gymnosomes from 
the Aplysioidea. Alsocalled Coponaute. See cuts under 
Cavoliniide and Pneumodermon. 


2. In De Blainville’s classification (1825), one 
of two families of his fifth order, Nucleobranchi- 
ata (the other being Nectopoda), composed of 
the genera Atlanta, Spiratella, and Argonauta. 
It is thus a highly artificial group, comprising 
a part of the heteropods together with some 
cephalopods, ete. 


pteropodan (te-rop’6-dan), a. and η. [ς ptero- 


Pterorhina (ter-6-ri’ni), n. pl. 


pterorhine (ter’6-rin), a. 
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The typical genus of the fiying-foxes, or large 
fruit-bats of the family Pteropodide. It includes 
some 40 species, or more than half the family, chiefly of 
the Malay archipelago and Australia, having no tail, a 
pointed muzzle like a foxs, woolly fur on the neck, and 
the dental formula 2 incisors, 1 canine, and 3 premolars 
in each upper and lower half-jaw, and 2 molars above 
and 3 below on each side. ἢΒ. edulis of Java, one of the 
best-known species, is the largest, measuring five feet in 
extent of wings. 


Jiying-fox. 

[NL., prop. 
*Pterorrhina, neut. pl. of *pterorrhinus: see 
pterorhine.| A division of Alcidx, including 
those whose nostrils are feathered, as typical 
auks, murres, and guillemots. 

[Prop. *pterorrhine, 
CNL. *pterorrhinus, ς Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, 
+ pic (piv-), nose.] Having feathered nostrils, 
as an auk; belonging to the Pterorhina. 


pterostigmatical (ter’0-stig-mat’i-kal), a. 


pod + -απ.] Same as pteropod. 

pteropode (ter’d-pdd), n. [< NL. Pteropus 
(-ροᾶ-).] 1. Ananimal of the genus Pteropus; 
a fruit-bat or flying-fox; a pterope.— 2. Same 


pterosaur (ter’6-sar), κ. [ς Pterosaur-ia.] A 
member of the Pterosauria; a pterodactyl. 

Pterosauria (ter-6-sa’ri-ii), ». pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πτερόν, wing, + σαῦρος, a lizard.] 1. An 


as pteropod. order of extinct Mesozoic Reptilia adapted for 
pteropodia, η. Plural of pteropodium. flight; the pterosaurians, pterodactyls, orni- 
pteropodial (ter-6-po’di-al), a. [<pteropodi-um thosaurians, or flying-dragons. The whole fore 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a pteropodium: as, limb is modified to support a flying-membrane somewhat 


like that of bats, and the rest of the skeleton is conform- 
able with this modification. The vertebre are compara- 
tively few, mostly proceelous, those of the neck very large, 


the pteropodial fins or wings of a pteropod. 
Pteropodide (ter-6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


Pteropus (-pod-) + -idv.] A family of Megachi- 


‘, 
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Skeleton and Outline of a Flying-fox (Pteropus). 


roptera, Frugivora, or fruit-eating bats, of the 
tropical and subtropical parts of the Old World. 
They are generally of large size, with the tail excluded 
from the interfemoral membrane when present. little or 
no spigelian lobe of the liver but a large caudate lobe, the 
cardiac end of the stomach generally elongated, the index- 
finger with three phalanges and usually a claw, and the 
molar crowns smooth. ‘The family contains about 8 gen- 
era, of which the best-known are Pteropus, Epomophorus, 
and Harpyia. It is sometimes divided into Pteropi and 
Macroglossi. Also called Pteropidz. See also cut under 
Pteropus. _ he. kee 
pteropodium (ter-d-p6’di-um), n.; pl. pteropo- 
dia (-&). [NL., ς Gr. πτερόν, wing, + πόδιον, 
dim. of πούς = E. foot: see podium.] The pe- 
culiar podium or foot of a pteropod. 
pteropodous (te-rop’o-dus), a. [< pteropod + 
-ous.| Same as pteropod. 
Pteroptochide (ter-op-tok’i-dé), η. pl. [NL., 
ς Pteroptochus + -idz.| A South American fam- 
ily of formicarioid passerine birds, typified by 
the genus Pteroptochus, with tracheophonous 
mesomyodian syrinx, taxaspidean tarsi, oper- 
culate nostrils, and ten primaries; the rock- 
wrens. They are small wren-like birds of skulking 
habits, especially characteristic of Chili and Patagonia. 
There are about 24 species, leading genera of which, be- 
sides the type genus, are Hylactes, Scytalopus, and Rhi- 
nocrypta. Some of them are known as barking-birds. 


Pteroptochus 
(ter-op-to’ kus), 
nm. [NL. (Kitt- 
litz, 1830, in 
the form Pier- 
optochos),< Gr. 
πτερόν, Wing, 
+ πτωχός, one 
who crouches 
ο cringes. | 
The typical ge- 
nus of Pterop- 
tochide. P.ru- 
becula and P. 
albicollis in- 
habit Chili. 
Pteropus (ter’- 
o-pus),2. [NL. 
(Brisson, 1756), 
< Gr. πτερόπους, 
wing-footed: 
see pteropod.| 





Fruit-bat (Prevopus edults). 


pterosaurian (ter-6-s’ri-an), a. and n. 


Pterosaurids (ter-6-sa’ri-dé), n. pl. 


Pterospermum (ter-d-spér’mum), n. 


pterostigmal (ter-6-stig’mal), a. 


and from three to six of the pelvic ones are uvited to form 
asacrum. The anteriorribs have bifurcated heads. The 
skull is of great size, with long heavy jaws and large eye- 
sockets including a circlet of sclerotic ossifications. The 
sternum is broad and carinate, the scapula and coracoid 
are slender, and clavicles are wanting. The phalanges of 
the ulnar digit are extremely long and strong, and support 
the parachute. The hind limbs are smaller than the fore 
limbs, and comparatively weak. The order contains the 
families Pterodactylidx, Rhamphorhynchide, and Pte- 
ranodontidz. They lived from the Lias totheChalk. See 
pterodactyl. Ajso called Ornithosauria, Pterodactyli. 


2. Sameas Pterosauride. 
τμ. 


Of or pertaining to the Pterosauria; ornitho- 
saurian. 


IT. n. 


saur. 


A pterosaur, pterodactyl, or ornitho- 


[νε « 
Pterosauria + -idz.| A family of pterodactyls, 
of the order Pterosauria, with teeth and sepa- 


rate scapula and coracoid bones. It is now 
divided into the families Pterodactylidz and Rhampho- 
rhynchide, both from the Jurassic formation. Also 
Pterosauria. 

[NL., < 


Gr. πτερόν, wing, + σπέρµα, seed.| Schreber’s 
name (1789) for Pentapetes, a genus of trees and 


shrubs of the family Sterculiacez. It is charac- 
terized by stalked anthers, with parallel linear cells, 
woody round or five-angled five-valved capsules, and 
winged seeds. The 18 species are all natives of tropical 
Asia. They are commonly clothed with stellate hairs, 
and bear oblique coriaceous leaves, and elongated flowers, 
which are axillary and nearly or quite solitary, and con- 
sist of a tubular five-cleft calyx with five obovate petals 
and a prominent column of united stamens. The flowers 
are usually white, fragrant, and several inches in length. 
Pentapetes acerifolia and P. suberifolia are trees of the 
East Indies, sometimes cultivated under the name of 
wingseed. 


Pterospora (te-ros’po-rii), π. [NL. (Nuttall, 
1818), < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + σπόρος, seed.] A ge- 
nus of root-parasitic plants belonging to the 


family Monotropacez. It is characterized by a sym- 
petalous urn-shaped corolla with five short recurving lobes, 
five persistent sepals, ten stamens with pendulous an- 
thers facing inward and two-spurred on the back, and a 
five-lobed and five-celled capsule filled with minute seeds 
which terminate in a large and broad hyaline reticulated 
wing. The only species, P. andromedea, known as pine- 
drops, is a slender, purplish-brown, clammy-hairy, and 
scaly herb, growing 1 or 2 feet high, leafless like most 
parasites, and with roots consisting of a mass of coral-like 
thickened fibers. The white nodding flowers are borne 
in alongraceme. It is arare plant, found on hard clay 
soil under pines from Vermont and Pennsylvania north- 
ward and westward across the continent. From its early 
discovery near Albany, and its resemblance to beech- 
drops, it is also known as Albany beech-drops. 


pterostigma (ter-d-stig’ma), n.; pl. pterostig- 


mata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. πτερόν, feather, 
wing, + στίγµα, a spot, mark: see stigma.] The 
carpus or stigma, a peculiar mark or spot on the 
wings of some insects. It is a dark-colored triangu- 
lar or quadrate space on the anterior border of the fore 
wings of hymenopters, and on both fore and hind wings 
of dragon-flies. It corresponds to that one of the costal 
cells which is thickened to strengthen the costal border. 

—Fenestrate pterostigma. See fenestrate. 

[< pterostig- 
ma + -al.| Pertaining to a pterostigma or hav- 
ing its character; pterostigmatic: as, a ptero- 
stigmal cell or spot. 

pterostigmatic (ter’6-stig-mat’ik), a. [ς pter- 
ostigma(t-) + -ic.] Having a pterostigma, as 


an insect’s wing; provided with pterostigmata, pterygoda (ter-i-g0’da), η. pl. 


as an insect; pterostigmal. 


Pterozamites (ter-6-zam/’i-téz), n. 


pterygoblast (ter’i-g0-blast), n. 





pterygoda 
[< 


pterostigmatic + -al,] Same as pterostigmatie. 
Hagen. 


pterotheca (ter-6-thé’ki), n.; pl. pterothece 


(-sé). [NL.,< Gr. πτερόν, wing, + θήκη, case: 
see theca.] In entom., a wing-case, or that part 
of the integument of a pupa on which is out- 


See also cuts under Pteropodidz and x lined the undeveloped wing beneath it. 
pterotic (te-rot’ik), a. and n. 


[< Gr. πτερόν, 
feather, wing, + οὓς (or-), = E. ear, + -ic.] I. a. 
In zool. and anat., noting an ossification of the 
periotic capsule or petrosal bone, distinct from 
the prodtic, epiotic, and opisthotic, which oec- 
curs in some vertebrates between the prodtic 
and the epiotie. 

11. ». A pterotie ossification. 
under teleost and cut under Esox. 


See first cut 


Pterotrachea (ter’6-tra-ké’&), πι. [NL. (Fors- 


kal), « Gr. πτερόν, wing, + τραχύς, fem. τραχεῖα, 
rough: see trachea.] The typical genus of Ptero- 
tracheide. Also ealled Firola. 


Pterotracheacea (ter-6-tra-ké-a’sé-#), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Pterotrachea + -acea.] The Pterotrache- 
ide considered as a suborder of heteropods. 


Pterotracheide (ter’6-tra-ké’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 


(J. E. Gray, 1840), < Pterotrachea + -idz.] A 
family of shell-less heteropods, typified by the 
genus Pterotra- 


chea. Different 
limits have been as- 
signed to it. By 
some it is extend- 
ed to all the hetero- 
pods with the bran- 
chie carried in a 
dorsal peduncle 
and protected by a 
small or no shell, 
and the mesopodi- 
um lamelliform. 
Ly others it is limited to Pterotrachea and Firoloides, hav- 
ing the visceral hump, reduced to a mere oval sac, embed- 
ded in the posterior region of the body, no shell, and a cy- 
lindrical slug-like form. Also called Firolid# and, as a 
suborder, Pterotracheacea. 

(NL. 


(Fr. Braun, 1843), < Gr. πτερόν, feather, + NL. 
Zamites, q. v.] A genus of fossil eyeadaceous 
plants, differing from other genera chiefly in 
having only the stronger veins fork at base. 
It embraces about 5 or 6 species, found in the 
Rhetic, Lias, and Odlite of Europe. 





Pterotrachea pedunculata. 


Pterura (te-ré’rii), n. Same as Pteronura. 
pterygial (te-rij’i-al), a. 
*Of or pertaining to a pterygium. 

pterygium (te-rij’i-um), ”.; pl. pterygia (-ii). 
*(NL., also pterygion; ef. L. pterygium, ς ἄτ.πτε- 


[< pterygium + -al.] 


ρύγιον, a little wing, a fin, projection, film over 
the eye, growth of flesh over the nails, dim. of 
πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), wing, «πτερόν, wing, feather: see 
ptere.| 1. Inzoél. and anat., a limb or member 
of one of the vertebrates, 
as a fish, in the most gen- 
eral sense, without refer- 
ence to its specialization 
in any given instance. A 
hypothetical pterygium, whence 
other pterygia are supposed to 
have been evolved, is an archip- 
terygium ; theichthyic modifica- 
tion is an ichthyopterygium ; the 
air-breathers’ modification is a 
chiropterygium. Parts of the 
pterygium of an elasmobran- 
chiate fish have been called 
mesopterygium, metapterygium, 
propterygium, bearing basalia 
and radialia, as in the accom- 
panying figure. 

2. In pathol., a more or 
less triangular patch of hy- 
pertrophied conjunctiva 
and subconjunctival tissue 
with its apex at the edge of 
the cornea or upon the cor- 
nea.—8. In entom., one of 
the two lateral expansions 
at the end of the rostrum 
of certain weevils. They 
lie above and partly conceal the 
scrobes or grooves in which the 
antenne are concealed, 





τω, or (right) Pec- 
toral Limb of the Monkfish 
(Sguatina). 2, propterygi- 
um; ms, mesopterygium ; 
wet, metapterygium — bear- 
ing respectively the propte- 
rygial, mesopterygial, and 
metapterygial. basalia and 
radialia. 


[< Gr. πτέρυξ 


(πτερυγ-), Wing, + βλαστός, germ.}] A germinal 


fin-ray; the histological element from which 
the embryonic fin-rays of fishes are developed. 
J. A. Ryder. 
pterygobranchiate (ter’i-gd-brang’ki-at), a. 


[< Gr. πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), feather, + βράγχια, gills. ] 
Having feathery gills: noting a section of iso- 
pods, in distinction from phytobranchiate. 

[NL., < Gr. πτέ- 
ρυγώδης, wing-like; see pterygoid,] In entom., 


pterygoda 


the tegule, a pair of small movable scales or 
epaulets attached to the mesothorax of Lepi- 
doptera, near the insertion of the first legs. 


In front of the fore wings . . . are a pair of pterygoda, 
a kind of epaulettes, which extend backwards. 
Latreilie, in Cuvier’s Reégne Animal (trans.), ed. 1849, 
[p. 476. 
pterygode (ter’i-god), η. One of the pterygoda. 
Also pterygoid. J. Ο. Westwood. 
pterygofaceting (ter’i-go-fas’et-ing), π. [< 
pterygo(id) + facet! + -ing!.] The formation 
of an articulate facet for the pterygoid bone on 
the rostrum of a bird’s skull. Cowes. 
pterygoid (ter’i-goid), a. andm. [ς Gr. πτερυ- 
γοειδής (contr. πτερυγώδης), wing-like, feathery, 
«πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), a wing, + eidoc, form.] I, a. 
Wing-like or wing-shaped; aliform or alate: 
specifically applied in anatomy to certain 
bones or bony processes and associate parts. 
—Pterygoid artery, a branch of the internal maxillary, 
from the second or pterygoid section of that vessel, sup- 
plying the pterygoid muscles.—Pterygoid bones, the 
pterygoids.— Pterygoid canal. Same as Vidien canal 
(which see, under canal).— Pterygoid fossa. See fossal. 
—Pterygoid muscles, the pterygoidei, or muscles which 
arise from the pterygoid bones or pterygoid processes of the 
sphenoid. In man the ezternal pterygoid muscle arises 
from the external pterygoid process of the sphenoidand the 
part of the alisphenoid below the pterygoid ridge, and ex- 
tends nearly horizontally outward to be inserted into the 
condyloid section of the lower jaw-bone: it is also called 
ectopterygoid. The internal pterygoid muscle arises from 
the pterygoid fossa and palate-bone, and passes downward 
and outward to be inserted into the inner surface of the as- 
cending ramus and angle of the lower jaw-bone: it is also 
called entopterygoid and internal masseter. The pterygoid 
muscles effect the lateral and forward and backward move- 
ments of the jaw, and the internal maxillary raises it.— 
Pterygoid nerves, two branches of the inferior maxillary 
to the internal and external pterygoid muscles.— Ptery- 
goid notch, See notch.— Pterygoid plate, a pterygoid 
process.— Pterygoid plexus. Sce plexus.— Pterygoid 
process. (a) Kither one of two parts of the compound 
sphenoid bone of mammals. (1) The external pterygoid 
process is a process or extension of the alisphenoid, or great 
wing of the sphenoid bone, having no independent center 
of ossification, and never being a distinct part. (2) Thein- 
ternal pterygoid process, on the other hand, is a distinct 
bone, the pterygoid proper, having its own center of ossifi- 
cation, and representing the freely articulated pterygoid 
bone of lower vertebrates. These processes are also distin- 
guished as ectopterygoid and entopterygoid. (b) The com- 
bined internal and external pterygoid processes, the two 
parts being distinguished as the internal and external 
pterygoid plates. (c) The pyramidal process, or tuberosity 
of the palate.— Pterygoid ridge, a ridge traversing the 
outer surface of the alisphenoid, or great wing of the sphe- 
noid bone, delimiting the respective attachments of the 
temporal and external pterygoid muscles, and also serving 
to distinguish the temporal from the zygomatic fossa. 
ΤΙ. ». In zoél. and anat.: (a) A bone of the 
facial part of the skull, forming a part of the 
hard palate, or pterygopalatal bar, commonly 
a horizontal rod-like bone, one of a pair on 
each side of the median line intervening be- 
tween the palatal and the quadrate bone, or 
suspensorium of the mandible, and movably 
articulated with both, frequently also articu- 
lating with the basisphenoidal rostrum of the 
skull: in any mammal, detached from its pos- 
terior connection with the suspensorium, and 
commonly immovably sutured with the palatal 
and ankylosed with the sphenoid, when it forms 
the part known in human anatomy as the inter- 
nal pterygoid process of the sphenoid. In fishes 
there are several different pterygoid bones, entering into 
the formation of the pterygopalatal bar or palatoquad- 
rate arch, and distinguished as entopterygoid, ectoptery- 
goid, and metapterygoid : see these words, and cut under 
palatoquadrate. See also cuts under desmognathous, dro- 
meognathous, periotic, Petromyzon, Physeter, poison-fang, 
Python, and temporomastotd. (0) Α pterygoid mus- 
cle.—2, pl. In entom., same as pterygoda. 
pterygoideus (ter-i-goi’dé-us), 2. ; Pp pterygoi- 
det (-1), (NL.: see pterygoid ] pterygoid 
muscle.—Pterygoideus externus or minor and 
pterygoideus internus or major, two stout muscles of 
mastication; the pterygoid muscles (which see, under 
pterygoid).— Pterygoideus proprius, a small occasional 
muscle of man, passing from the alisphenoid to the outer 
plate or tuberosity of the palate. 
pterygomaxillary (ter’i-gd-mak’si-la-ri), a. [< 
pterygo(id) + maxillary.\ Pertaining to a ptery- 
goid process or the pterygoid bone and to either 
the superior or inferior maxillary bone: spe- 
cifically applied in anatomy to several parts. 
—Pterygomaxillary fissure. See /fisswre.—Pterygo- 
maxillary fold, the fold formed by the pterygomaxil- 
lary ligament in the mouth, back of the last molar tooth. 
—Pterygomaxillary ligament, a tendinous band pass- 
ing from the apex of the internal pterygoid plate to the 
posterior extremity of the internal oblique line of the 
lower jaw. 
pterysopalatal (ter”i-g6-pal’a-tal), a. [< ptery- 
go(id) + palatal.| Same as pterygopalatine.— 
Pterygopalatal bar, the movable series of bones which 
connect the upper jaw of vertebrates below mammals 
with the suspensorium of the lower jaw. No such bar 
occurs in mammals, in which the lower jaw has no suspen- 
sorium, and the pterygoids are entirely cut off from con- 
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nections behind. In birds the bar is always a single and 
simple pterygoid bone, movably articulated behind witha 
quadrate and in front with a palate-bone. The case be- 
comes complicated in lower vertebrates by the presence of 
more than one pterygoid, and in fishes with several ptery- 
goids, variously disposed, the arrangement is more com- 
monly called the palatoquadrate arch. See cut under 
palatoquadrate. 

[< 


pterygopalatine (ter’i-g0o-pal’a-tin), a. 
pterygo(id) + palatine?.] Pertaining to the 
pterygoid process of the sphenoid, or to the 
pterygoid bone, and to the palate or palate- 
bone: as, the pterygopalatine branch of the in- 


ternal maxillary artery.—Pterygopalatine artery 
a small branch of the internal ο. which passes 
through the pterygopalatine canal to the pharynx, nasal 
fossa, and sphenoidal sinus. Also called pharyngeal ar- 
tery.— Pterygopalatine canal. (a) The canaliculus 
pharyngeus. (0) The posterior palatine canal.— Ptery- 
gopalatine foramen. See/foramen.— Pterygopalatine 
nerve, a small branch of Meckel’s ganglion that passes 
through the canal of the same name to the pharynx. 
pterygo-pharyngeus (ter’i-g0-far-in-jé’us), n. 
[NL., < pterygo(id) + pharyngeus.] That part 
of the superior constrictor of the pharynx 
which arises from the internal pterygoid pro- 
cess.—Pterygo-pharyngeus externus, a small super- 
numerary muscle arising from the hamular process and 
inserted into the wall of the pharynx. 
[< 


pterygoquadrate (ter’i-go-kwod’rat), a. 
pterygo(id) + quadrate.| 1. Pertaining to the 
pterygoid bone proper and to the quadrate bone, 
or suspensorium of the lower jaw, as in a ver- 
tebrate below mammals: as, the pterygoquad- 
rate articulation.—2, Combining elements of 
the pterygoid and quadrate bones: as, the 
pterygoquadrate cartilage of a shark. 

pterygosphenoid (ter’i-go-sfé’noid), a. [< 
prerygo(ia) + sphenoid.] Same as sphenoptery- 
goid. 

pterygospinosus (ter’i-go-spi-no’sus), ».; pl. 
pterygospinosi (-51). [NL.: see pterygospinous. ] 
A muscular slip, occasionally seen in man, 
arising from the sphenoidal spine and inserted 
into the external pterygoid plate. 

pterygospinous (ter’i-gd-spi’nus), a. [< NL. 
pterygospinosus, ς E. pterygo(id) + L. spinosus, 
spinous.} Pertaining to a pterygoid process 
and to the spine of the sphenoid.—Pterygospi- 
nous ligament, a fibrous band running from the spine 


of the sphenoid to the posterior margin of the outer ptery- 
goid plate. 

pterygostaphylinus (ter”i-gd-staf-i-li’nus), 
n.3 pl. pterygostaphylini (-ni). [NL.,< Gr. πτέρυξ 
(πτερυγ-), wing, + σταφυλή, uvula.] Same as 
tensor palati. 

pterygostium (ter-i-gos’ti-um), n.; pl. pterygos- 
tia (-&). [Also pterygosteum; NL. (Leach, 1829), 
€ Gr. wrepbé (xrepvy-), wing, + L. ostium, mouth. | 
One of the nervures or veins of an insect’s 
wing. They are thickenings of the two surfaces of the 
upper and lower wing-membranes exactly opposed to each 


other, the inner surfaces being grooved so as to allow the 
circulation of fluids and the entrance of trachez. 
[< Gr. 


pterygostomial (ter’i-g0-st0’mi-al), a. 
πτερύξ (πτερυγ-), Wing, + στόμα, mouth, + -ial.] 
In zool., noting the flaring anterior edges of the 
carapace of crustaceans, when these turn for- 
ward in front of the bases of the limbs, paral- 
lel with each other and with the axis of the 
body. Milne-Edwards.—Pterygostomial plates, 
those parts of the carapace of the brachyurous crustaceans 


which run forward parallel with the axis of the body. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 295. 
[< 


pterygostomian (ter’i-go-sto’mi-an), a. 
pterygostomi-al + -an.] Same as pterygosto- 
mial. [Rare.] 


Epistome longer than wide, and the pterygostomian re- 
gions rudimentary. Eng. Cyc., Nat. Hist., ITI. 575. 


Pterygota (ter-i-g6’tii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
Pterygotus: see pterygote.] One of the prime 
divisions of Jnsecta, containing all hexapodous 
insects except Aptera. Gegenbaur. They are nor- 
mally winged (wingless only as an adaptive specialized 
modification), and metabolous—that is, they undergo a 
more or less complete metamorphosis. Also called Ptero- 


dicera, Pterophora, and Ptilota. 

pterygote (ter’i-got), a. [ς NL. Pterygotus, < 
Gr. πτερυγωτός, winged, < πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), Wing: 
see pterygium.] Winged; alate; having wings 
or wing-like parts; specifically, belonging to 
the Pterygota. 

pterygotrabecular (ter’i-g6-tra-bek’i-lar), a. 
[< pterygo(id) + trabecular.] Pertaining to the 
pterygoid bone and the trabecular region of the 
skull. 


A well developed pterygo-trabecular process — homolo- 


gous... with the pedicle of the tadpole’s suspensorium. 
4. 5. Woodward, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1886, p. 221. 
Pterygotus (ter-i-gd’tus),. [NL., < Gr. πτερυ- 


γωτός, Winged: see η (ος. A genus of ex- 
tinct erustaceans of the Silurian and Devonian 
periods, belonging to the group Hurypterida, 


pterylograp y (ter-i-log’ra-fi),n. [« NL. ptery- 
a 


pterylosis (ter-i-l0’sis), 2. 


Ptilichthyide (til-ik-thi’i-dé), ». pl. 
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Ptilocercus 


occurring chiefly in the uppermost Silurian. 
It has a long lobster-like form, composed in the main of a 
cephalothorax, an abdominal division of thirteen seg- 
ments, and a somewhat oval telson or tail-plate. The 
organs of locomotion and prehension, six pairs in number, 
are all attached to the under side of the carapace, as in 
the king-crab. P. anglicus is a species called seraphim 
by the Scotch quarrymen. 

[NL., < Gr. 


Pterygura (ter-i-gi’ri), n. pl. 
πτερύξ (πτερυγ-), feather, wing, + ovpd, tail.] 
A division of anomurous decapod crustaceans. 

Sebi be el (ter-i-gi’rus), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Plerygura. 

pteryla (ter’i-li), n.; pl. pteryle (-16). [NL., < 
Gr. πτερόν, feather, wing, + Όλη, wood.] A 
feather-tract; one of the sets or clumps of fea- 
thers which are inserted in definite traets or 
areas in the skin of a bird, separated by apte- 
ria, or places where no feathers grow. The fact 
that birds’ feathers are seldom implanted uniformly over 
the whole skin, but usually grow in definite patches, had 
been known long before the publication of Nitzsch’s ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Pterylography” in 1840; but it remained for this 
author to define the principal pteryle and point out the 
taxonomic significance of pterylosis. The most constant 
pteryle are eight: (1) Pteryla spinalis, the spinal or dorsal 
tract, from the nape of the neck to the tail, subject to 
much modification. (2) Pteryla humeralis, the humeral 
tract, on each wing, running from the shoulder obliquely 
backward, parallel with the scapula. (3) Pteryla femoraiis, 
the femoral tract, a similar oblique strip on each thigh. 
(4) Pteryla ventralis, the ventral tract, forming most of the 
plumage of the under parts, and presenting numerous 
modifications. (5) Pteryla capitalis, the head-tract. (6) 
Pteryla alaris, the wing-tract. (7) Pteryla caudalis, the 
tail-tract. (8) Pteryla cruralis, the lower leg-tract. 

pterylographic (ter’i-lo-graf’ik), a. [ς ptery- 
lograph-y + -ἶο.] Of or pertaining to pterylog- 
raphy; descriptive of pterylee or pterylosis. 

pterylographical (ter’i-ld-graf’i-kal), a. [< 
pterylographic + -al.] Same as pterylographic. 

pterylographically (ter’i-l6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
With reference to pterylography; upon ptery- 
lographical principles. 


Gr. -ypagia, < γράφειν, write.] The de- 
scription of pteryle, or a treatise on pterylosis: 
a science which had its origin in the ‘‘ System 
der Pterylographie” of Nitzsch, 1833-40. 
[NL., ς pteryla + 
-οδίδ.] The arrangement or disposition of pti- 
losis; the plumage of a bird, considered with 
reference to the manner in which the feathers 
are implanted in the skin in definite pteryle; 
the mode of feathering; the distribution of the 
feathers in tracts. It differs from ptilosis in that the 


latter relates to the character of the plumage itself, not 
to its disposition upon the body. 
[NL., < 


Ptilichthys + -idze.] <A family of acanthop- 


terygian fishes, typified by the genus Ptilichthys. 
The body is very elongated and anguilliform, the head 
small, the mouth oblique with the lower jaw projecting, 
branchial apertures restricted, dorsal very long and with 
about 90 spines and 145 rays, anal long, and ventrals ab- 
sent, Only one species is known. 


Ptilichthys (ti-lik’this), πα. [NL., ς Gr. πτίλον, 


feather, + Ἰχθύς, fish.] A genus of fishes, typi- 





eal of the family Ptilichthyidez. The only 
known species is P. goodei of Bering Sea. 


Ptilocercus (til-6-sér’kus),”. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 


1848), « Gr. πτίλον, feather, + κέρκος, tail.] A 
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Pentail (Ptzlocercus lowet). 


Ptilocercus 


genus of Tupaiide or elephant-shrews, contain- 
ing a single species, P. lowei, of Borneo, having 
a long tail furnished with distichous hairs to- 
ward the end, like a pen or feather, whence 
the name; the pentails. 
Ptilogonatine (til-d-gon-a-ti’né), n. pl. [NIL., 
< Ptilogonys (-gonat-) + -ine.] Asubfamily of 
oscine passerine birds, typified by the genus 
Ptilogonys, referred to the conventional family 
Ampelidz. ‘The bill is slenderer than in Ampelis, with 
naked nasal scale and slightly bristled rictus; the tarsus 
is scutellate anteriorly and sometimes also on the sides; 
the wings are rounded, with ten primaries, of which the 
first is spurious ; the tail is variable, and the head crested. 


The few species are confined to western North America, 
Mexico, and Central America. Also Ptilogonydine. 


Ptilogonys (ti-log’6-nis), ». [NL. (Swainson, 
1824), also in the forms Ptiligonys, Ptiliogonys, 
and Ptiliogonatus; ς Gr. πτίλον, wing, + γόνυ 
(γονατ-), knee, joint. Cf. gonys.] 1. The typi- 
eal genus of Ptilogonatine or Ptilogonydine. 
The type is P. cinereus of Mexico.—2}. Ex- 
tended to birds of the genus Myiadestes and 
others.—38. [1.6.1 A bird of the genus Ptilogo- 
nys In any sense. Townsend’s ptilogonys is 
Myiadestes townsendi. The black ptilogonys is 
Phainopepla nitens. See cut under fly-snap- 


er. 
ptilolite (til’o-lit), nm. [ς Gr. πτίλον, down, + 
λίθος, stone.} A zeolitie mineral, occurring in 
white tufts or spongy masses of minute acicular 
crystals, found in cavities in augite-andesite in 
Jefferson county, Colorado. Itis a hydrous silicate 


of aluminium, calcium, and potassium, and is remarkable 
for its high percentage of silica. 
[NL., < 


Ptilonopine (til’6-n6-pi’né), n. pl. 
Ptilonopus + -ine.| A subfamily of Columbida, 
named fromthe genus Ptilonopus. P.d. Selby, 
1835. See Treronine. 

Ptilonopus (ti-lon’6-pus), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837), prop. Ptilopus,< Gr. πτίλον, feather, + πούς 
= E. foot.] An extensive genus of pigeons of 
the family Columbidez, giving name tothe Ptilo- 
nopine. Also Ptilinopus (Swainson, 1825) and 
Ptilopus (Strickland, 1841). 

Ptilopedes (til-d-pé’déz), n. pl. [ς Gr. πτίλον, 
down, + παῖς (παιδ-), child.) In ornith., in 
Sundevall’s classification, a primary group of 
birds, embracing such as are clothed at birth 
with down (which sprouts not only from ptery- 
le, but also from parts of the skin which form 
apteria when the true plumage is acquired), 
and are generally able to run about and feed 
themselves when hatched: opposed to Psilope- 
des: nearly equivalent to Precoces, but of more 
exact signification. Also called Dasypedes, 
Autophagi. 

ptilopeedic (til-d-pé’dik), a. [ς Ptiloped-es + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining tothe Ptilopedes; pre- 
cocial: opposed to psilopedic. 

Ptilophyton (ti-lof’i-ton), n. [NL. (Dawson, 
1878), < Gr. πτίλον, feather, + φυτόν, a plant. ] 
A genus of fossils of very uncertain affinities, 
regarded by most paleontologists as rhizocarps 
or alg, by others as sertularians. They are 
beautiful feathery fronds, consisting of pitted stipes, each 
bearing two rows of close, elongated deciduous sacs, de- 
scribed as pinnules. It is found in the Devonian of New 
York, and in the Lower Carboniferous of Ohio, Nova Scotia, 
and Scotland. Properly Plumalina (Hall, 1858). 

eng Aes (ti-lop’te-ri), n. pl. [NL., ς Gr. πτί- 
λον, feather, + πτερόν, wing.) The penguins 
as an order of birds: conterminous with Im- 
pennes, Squamipennes, Sphenisci, and Sphenisco- 
morphe. 

Ptilorhis (til’6-ris), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1825), 
erroneously Ptilornis and Ptiloris, prop. *Pti- 
lorrhis, < Gr. πτίλον, soft feather, + ῥίς (ῥιν-), 
nose.] A genus of Paradiscide, belonging to 
the subfamily Epimaching, or slender-billed 
birds of paradise, having the tail not longer 
than the body, and a jugular shield of metallic 


plumes. The nostrils are feathered, whence the name. 
Four species of these beautiful birds inhabit Australia and 
New Guinea— P. paradisea, the rifle-bird, P. victoria, P. 
alberti, and P. (Craspedophora) magnifica. See cut under 


rijfle-bird. 

ptilosis (ti-l0’sis),. [NL.,< Gr. πτίλωσις, plu- 
mage, also a disease of the eyelids resulting in 
loss of the eyelashes, « πτιλοῦσθαι, be winged 
(or feathered), < πτίλον, feather, wing.} 1. In 
ornith., plumage; the feathering of a bird, con- 
sidered with reference to the texture or other 
character of the feathers themselves. Com- 
pare pterylosis.—2. In med., loss of the eye- 

xlashes. 

Ptilota (ti-16’ti), π. pl. [NL. (Macleay, 1821), 
€ Gr. πτιλωτός, winged, verbal adj. of πτιλοῦσ- 
Ga, be winged: see ptilosis.] In Macleay’s 
classification, one of the prime divisions of the 
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class Insecta, distinguished from Aptera, cor- 
responding to Latreille’s Pterodicera, and di- 
vided primarily into Mandibulata and Haustel- 
lata. See Pterygota. 

Ptilotis (ti-lo’tis), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1837), 
ς Gr. πτίλον, feather, + οὓς (ώτ-) -- E. ear.] A 
very extensive genus of meliphagine birds. It 
includes nearly 40 species, ranging through the Austro- 
malayan, Australian, and Polynesian regions, mostly of 
plain dull olivaceous and yellowish colors, with the skin 
of the sides of the head often bare and wattled, or the 
parotic feathers (ear-coverts) stiffened and usually white 
or yellow, forming a conspicuous mark, whence the name. 
P. chrysotis and P, carunculata are examples, 

Ptinide (tin’i-dé), x. pl. [NL. (Leach, 1819), < 
Ptinus + -idz.] <A large family of serricorn 
coleopterous insects, containing beetles of 
small size, having the antenne with from nine 
to eleven joints, the head retractile, and the ely- 
tra entire. Both larve and beetles feed mostly on dead 
animal and vegetable matter. The larve of some eat drugs, 
even pepper and tobacco; 44 genera and 150 species are 
recognized in the United States. Lasiederma serricorne 
is known in the United States as the cigarette-beetle, on 
account of the damage it does to cigarettes. Sitodrepa 
panicea is a wide-spread museum-pest, and is found in 
many drugs. Members of the genus Anobiwm are known 
as death-watches. Many of the species are cosmopolitan. 


See cut under book-worm. . ‘ 

Ptinus (ti’nus), x. [NL. (Linneeus, 1767), ir- 
reg. ¢ Gr. φθίνειν, Φφθίειν, decay, waste, destroy: 
see phthisis.] A large and wide-spread genus 
of beetles, typical of the family Ptinide, of 
which about 80 species are known, 6 inhabiting 
the United States. A number of them occur both in 
Europe and in North America. P. fur is cosmopolitan 
and a well-known museum-pest. See cut under book- 

ptisan (tiz’an), n. [Also ptisane, formerly pty- 
sane, tisan; = F. tisane = Pr. tizana, tipsana = 
Sp. Pg. It. tisana, ς L. ptisana, ¢ Gr. πτισάνη, 
peeled barley, also a drink made from it, < 
πτίσσειν, peel, husk.] 1. A mild harmless drink, 
or one having a slight medicinal quality, as 
barley-water or herb-tea. 

For what auncient phisition is there that in his workes 
commendeth not ptysane, whiche is none other than pure 
barley braied in a morter and sodden in water? 

Sir Τ. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 21. 
2. Grape-juice allowed to drain on the slab, 
without pressure. J’. J’. Burton, Arabian Nights, 
V. 158, note. 

Ῥ. τ.Οο. An abbreviation of Please turn over: 
a direction, usually at the foot of a page, to call 
attention to matter on the other side of the 
leaf. 

ptochocracy (t6-kok’ra-si), π. [ς Gr. πτωχός, a 
beggar (< πτώσσειν, crouch or cower from fear), 
+ -κρατία, < xpareiv, rule.] Government by beg- 
gars; the rule of paupers: the opposite of plu- 
tocracy. [Rare.] 

It [the opposition to the extension of the county fran- 
chise| alleges the risks we run from the old and the rich, 
the danger of a gerontocracy and a ploutocracy; whereas, 
to make its argument good, it should have shown the im- 
minence of a ptochocracy. 

Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 182. 


ptochogony (t6-kog’d-ni), π. [ς Gr. πτωχός, a 
beggar, + -γονία, generation: see -gony.] The 
production of beggars; pauperization. [Rare.] 


The whole plan of the Bishop of London isa ptochogony 
—a generation of beggars. 
Sydney Smith, To Archdeacon Singleton, iii. 


Ptolemzan (tol-e-mé’an),a. [ς L. Ptolemzus, 
Ptolemzius, of Ptolemy, < Ptolemeus, ς Gr. 
Ἠτολεμαῖος, Ptolemy.] Sameas Ptolemaic. Max 
Miller, Sci. of Lang., p. 27. 

Ptolemaic (tol-e-ma’ik), a. [ς Gr, Πτολεμαϊκός, 
pertaining to Ptolemy, <¢ Πτολεμαῖος, Ptolemy: 
see def.] Of or pertaining to Ptolemy; (a) 
relating to one or all of the line of Ptolemies, 
rulers of Egypt from the end of the fourth to 
the first century B.c.; (0) relating to the Alex- 
andrian geographer and astronomer Ptolemy 


(see below).—Ptolemaic chart. See Bonne’s map- 
projection, under projection.—Ptolemaic system, the 
structure of the heavens according to Ptolemy, an Egyp- 
tian-Greek astronomer, whose recorded observations ex- 
tend from 127to151A.b. His ‘Treatise of Mathematics” 
(Μαθηματική σύνταξις), commonly called the “Almagest,” is 
mainly devoted to an investigation of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Ptolemy holds that the earth 
is stationary, because there is no appearance of varia- 
tion in the perspective of the fixed stars. He admits 
it would simplify astronomy to suppose it rotated daily 
on its axis, but thinks that refuted by physical considera- 
tions, while, regarding the stars as devoid of weight, he 
sees no objection to supposing them to move with im- 
mense velocity. But these two errors of denying the mo- 
tion of the earth both in translation and in rotation were 
not incompatible with a correct representation of the mo- 
tions of the planets relatively to the earth. The figure 
shows his theory of Mars, which was exactly like that of 
Jupiter and Saturn. He supposed that about a circular 
deferent, which was really nearly similar and similarly 
placed to the true orbit of the planet about the sun, moved 





ptyalogogue 


an epicycle, which was really of nearly the same propor- 
tionate size as the earth’s true orbit | parallel to it—this 
epicycle carrying the 
planet on its circum- 
ference. In the fig- 
ure, T is the earth; 
XDIYJ, the orbit, 
deferent, or eccentric 
of Mars; C, the cen- 
ter of the orbit; GH, 
the equant; E,itscen- 
ter; AKPL, the epi- 
cycle; D, its center; 
d, Mars; IJ, theline 
of nodes of the or- 
bit; KL, the line of 
nodes of the epicycle 
(which is parallel to 
the ecliptic) upon 
the plane of the or- 
bit. Mars revolves 
upon the epicycle so 
as to move uniformly relatively to P, the perigee of the 
epicycle, which it reaches so as to be then in opposition 
to the mean sun. ‘The center D of the epicycle moves 
about the orbit so as to describe in equal times equal 
angles about E, the center of the equant. (C, the center 
of the orbit, bisects the eccentricity ET. The essential 
errors in his representation were as follows. (1) He rep- 
resented the deferent by the circle, thus giving it a breadth 
too great. ‘This circle remained in an eccentric position, 
whence it was called the eccentric, as well as the deferent 
and the orbit. (2) Instead of supposing the moving radius, 
TD, to describe equal areas in equal times, he drew a line to 
D, the attachment of the epicycle with the deferent. from 
E, really corresponding to the empty focus of the ellipse, 
but called by him the center of the equant, and he supposed 
this line ED to turn with an equable motion so as to de- 
-scribe equal angles in equal times. This made an obsery- 
able error only in the case of Mars. It made a tolerable ap- 
proximation to the elliptic motion, which excited the ad- 
miration of Kepler, and it shows that Ptolemy aimed at 
something much better than a mere harmonic analysis of 
the motions of the planets. (3) He not only made the epi- 
hea circular, but he placed its center upon the deferent, 
thus virtually neglecting the eccentricity as well as the 
ellipticity of the earth’s orbit in its effects on the apparent 
places of the exterior planets. (4) He made the planet re- 
volve in its epicycle so as to describe in equal times equal 
arcs measured from the perigee of the epicycle, as if the 
earth’s motion were affected by the eccentricity of the or- 
bit of the other planet. And (5) he made the planet come 
to the perigee of its epicycle when it was just opposite the 
mean place of the sun, instead of the true place. Other 
still more serious falsities affected his theories of the infe- 
rior planets and of the moon. _ Yet, notwithstanding all 
these errors, Ptolemy’s theory satisfied pretty closely, in 
the cases of all the planets except Mercury and the moon, 
such observations as could be made in his time. In his 
phrase, it ‘‘saved appearances.” The Ptolemaic theory 
continued in vogue until Copernicus (in 1543) explained the 
relations between the motions of the planets and that of 
the sun, and thus supplied a method for determining the 
relative magnitudes of the different planetary orbits. But 
the system of Copernicus did not in itself represent the 
phenomena any hetter than that of Ptolemy; and it was 
not until the great work of Kepler on the motions of Mars, 
published in 1609, that the real truth was known. The 
Almagest remains, however, a model of scientific investi- 
gation, most admirable for the genius with which it man- 
ages not only the astronomical problems attacked, but also 

those of pure mathematics. 
[ς Ptolema-ic + 


Ptolemaist (tol-e-ma’ist), n. 
-ist.| A believer in the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. 
ptomaine, ptomain (t6’ma-in), π. [Irreg. < Gr. 
πτῶμα, a corpse, + -ine2.] A basie organic sub- 
stance formed from albuminous material by 


bacteria. While this definition holds in a general way, 
there is some evidence to show that ptomaines may also 
be formed in the absence of micro-organisms, possibly by 
certain intracellular ferments of the body tissues. Some 





Ptolemaic Theory of Mars. 


ας members of the group are poisonous, others are innocuous. 


ptosis (t0’sis), Λ. [< Gr. πτῶσις, a fall, a fall- 
ing, ς πίπτειν (perf. πέπτωκα, verbal adj. πτωτός), 
fall, = L. petere, fall upon, attack, seek, ete.: 
seo petition.] A falling of the upper eyelid, or 
inability to raise it, due to paralysis of the 


levator palnebree. Slight ptosis may be due to pa- 
ralysis of Miller’s muscle innervated through the cervical 
sympathetic. Also called blepharoptosis, blepharoplegia. 


ptotic (t6’tik), a. [< ptosis (ptot-) + -ic.] Per- 
taining to, characterized by, or affected with 
ptosis. 

ptyalin, ptyaline (ti’a-lin), m. [ς Gr. πτύαλον, 
spittle, « πτύειν, spit: see spew.] The peculiar 
principle of saliva, believed to be a proteid 
body, which acts as a-fermént on starch, rapid- 
ly converting it into dextrose. 

ptyalism (ti’a-lizm), n. [< Gr. πτυαλισµός, a 
spitting, < πτυαλίζειν, spit much: see ptyalize.] 
In med., salivation; a morbid and copious ex- 
eretion of saliva. 

ptyalize (ti’a-liz), v. i.; pret. and pp. ptyalized, 
ppr. ptyalizing. [< Gr. πτυαλίζειν, spit much, 
< πτύαλον, spittle, < πτύειν, spit: see ptyalin. | 
To ceil 

tyalogogic (ti’a-l6-goj’ik), a, [< ptyalogoque 

κό Srototing a flow of a nd io 

ptyalogogue (ti-al’6-gog), π.  [< Gr. πτίαλον, 
spittle, + ἀγωγός, leading, < ἄγειν, do, bring.] 
A medicine which causes salivation, or a flow 
of saliva. 


Ptyas 


Ptyas (ti’as), n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. πτυάς, a kind of 
serpent, lit. ‘spitter,’ ς πτύειν, spit.] A genus 
of Colubrine or snakes. They have the posterior 
maxillary teeth not abruptly longer than the preceding 
ones, rostral plate narrow, and free laterally, one median 
dorsal row of scales, internasals separate from nasals, 
several lorals, and two or more preoculars. P. mucosus is 


known as the rat-snake. 
ptychodont (ti’ko-dont),a.  [< Gr. πτύξ(πτυχ-), 
πτυχή, a fold, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = BK. tooth.) In 
odontol., having the crowns of the molar teeth 
folded. 
Ptychodus (ti’k6-dus),». [NL. (Agassiz, 1837), 
Gr. πτύξ (πτυχ-), πτυχή, a fold, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) 
= KE. tooth.] A genus of fossil selachians, of 
the Cretaceous age: so called from the trans- 
verse or radiating plications on the large square 


teeth. It was formerly supposed to be related to the ces- 
traciont sharks, but is now referred to or near the family 


Myliobatide. 

Ptychopleura (ti-k6-plé’rii),n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πτύξ (πτυχ-). πτυχή, a fold, + πλεύρα, the side. } 
A group of lizards: same as Cyclosaura. Also 
Ptychopleurt. 

ptychopleural (ti-k6-pld’ral), a. [ς Ptycho- 
pleura + -al.] Of or pertaining to the Ptycho- 
pleura. 

Ptychopteris (ti-kop’te-ris),n. [NL., <¢ Gr. πτύξ 
(πτυχ-), πτυχή, & fold, + πτερίς, fern.] A genus 
founded by Corda (1845) on certain fossil decor- 
ticated stems of tree-ferns of the type known, 
from its internal structure, as Psaronius and 


from its external character as Caulopteris. 
The foliar scars differ from the Caulopteris scars by their 
eocentricity, the vascular scar being in the upper part of 
the outer scar which, in Ptycopteris, represents the 
sclerenchymatous sheath and is often prolonged downward 
without closingbelow. The frondsare known as Pecopteris. 


Ptychosperma (ti-k6-spér’mi), n. [NL. (La- 
billardiére, 1808), < Gr. πτύξ (πτυχ-), πτυχή, a 
fold, + σπέρµα, seed.] <A genus of palms of 
the tribe Arecex, type of the subtribe Ptycho- 


spermeéee. It is characterized by moneecious flowers, 
both sexes within the same spadix, the staminate flowers 
having orbicular concave broadly imbricated and heeled 
sepals, acute petals as many as the sepals, and from 
twenty to thirty stamens—the pistillate flowers being 
smaller, nearly globose, and having a single ovary which 
becomes a one-celled fruit whose thick fibrous pericarp 
contains a single erect seed with ruminate albumen and 
a smooth or deeply five-grooved surface. The 11 spe- 
cies are natives of the Malay archipelago, Papua, Aus- 
tralia, and the islands of the Pacific. They are thorn- 
less palms, with a tall trunk marked by annular scars, 
and terminal pinnately divided leaves with the segments 
commonly dilated to the broad apex and there erose, or 
appearing as if eaten off. The flowers are small, and are 
borne in clusters on the slender spreading branches of 
a spadix inclosed by two spathes. The species are of 
little known industrial use, but rank among the most 
elegant of decorative palms. Those in greenhouse cultiva- 
tion are sometimes called in general feather-palms, and 
very often Seaforthia (RK. Brown, 1810), from Lord Seaforth, 
a patron of botany. P. Seemani, a beautiful dwarf species, 
produces a stem only about one inch in diameter and roy 
strong and straight. Most of the species reach acommand- 
ing height among them P. Alexandre, the Alexandra 
palm, is remarkable as the tallest palm of Australia, ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in height; P. Cunninghamii, the Llla- 
warra palm, as found further south than almost any other 
palm; and Ρ. (Seaforthia) elegans, the hangalow palm, as 
the most common in cultivation, and one of the most beau- 
tiful of all palms. The trunk of the last-named species is 
a smooth cylindrical shaft, swollen at the base and crown- 
ed by drooping feather-like leaves of a bright and intense 
green. Each leaf-stalk is dilated at the base into a smvoth 
bright-green sheath completely inclosing the upper part 
of the trunk for 5 feet or more, below which the trunk 
is variegated by the broad deep-hbrown ring-like scars left 
by the preceding similar sheaths. This palm occurs in 
the coast forests of tropical Australia and to 35° south. 
See palm2, and under it Alexandra palm, bangalow palm, 
and feather-palm. 


Ptychozo6n (ti-k6-z6’on), x. [< Gr. πτύξ (πτυχ-). 


πτυχή, afold, + ζῷον, an animal.] A genus of 





iy 


Flying-gecko (Ptychozoin homalocephalum). 


gecko lizards, containing the flying-gecko of 
India and the East Indian archipelago, P. homa- 


362 


4829 


Le A be about 7 inches long, having alate 

folds of the integument, whence the name. 

ptygodere (ti’go-dér), η. A lizard of the genus 
Ptygoderus. 

Ptygoderus (ti-god’e-rus), π. [NL., irreg. <¢ Gr. 
πτύξ (πτυχ-), πτυχή, a fold, + dépoc, skin, hide.] 
A genus of iguanoid lizards, having a crest of 
keeled seales on each side, as P. pectinatus. 

Ptynx (tingks),. [NL.,< Gr. zrvyé, the eagle- 
owl.] 1+. An old generic name of the darters: 
same as Plotus. Moehring, 1752.—2. A genus 
of smooth-headed owls, so named by Blyth in 
1840. The type is Ptynx uralensis, commonly 
ealled Syrnium uralense. 

Ptyobranchina (ti’6-brang-ki’ni), 2. pl. [NL., 
ς Ptyobranchus + -ina?.] In Giinther’s system, 
a group of Murenide platyschistz, with the tail 
much shorter than the trunk, and the heart 
situated at a great distance behind the gills: 
same as the family Moringuide. 

ptysmagogue (tis’ma-gog), ». [< Gr. πτύσµα, 
saliva (ς πτύειν, spit), + ἀγωγός, leading, < ἄγειν, 
lead, bring.] A medicine that promotes dis- 
charges of saliva; a sialogogue. 

ptyxis (tik’sis),n. [NL.,< Gr. πτύξις, a folding, 
< πτύσσειν, fold.] In bot., the folding or con- 
figuration of a single part in a leaf- or flower- 
bud, vernation and estwation being applied to 
the disposition of the parts conjointly. 

pu’ (pu), ο. <A Scotch form of pull. 

Why pw’ ye the rose, Janet? 


What gars ye break the tree? 
The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 116). 


pua (ρό΄8),π. [Hawaiian.] A Hawaiian musi- 
cal instrument, made of a gourd or a joint of 
bamboo. It has three holes, two of which are finger- 
holes, It is blown by putting the third hole to the play- 
er’s nose. When made of gourd, it resembles the ocarina ; 
and when of bamboo, it is a variety of nose-flute. 


puantt, α. [ς OF. puant, ς L. puten(t-)s, ppr. 
of putere, stink: see putid.] Stinking. Skelton. 
( Halliwell.) 

pub (pub), π. [Abbr. of public, n., 2.] A pub- 
lic house; atavern. Athenzum, No. 9198, p.177. 

x Slang, Eng. | 

pub, An abbreviation of public, publish, or pub- 


lisher. 
pubblet (pub’l), a. [Origin obseure.] Fat; 
plump. |[Ῥτον. Eng.] 


Thou shalt Me fynde fat and well fed, 
As pubble as may be. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Ep. to Tibullus. 


pub. doc. An abbreviation of public document. 

puberal (pi’be-ral), a. [ς L. pubes, puber, adult 
(see puberty), + -al.] Pertaining to puberty. 
Dunglison. [Rare.] 

puberty (pi’bér-ti), π. [ς OF. puberte, F. pu- 
berté = Pr. pubertat = Sp. pubertad = Pg. pu- 
berdade = It. puberta, ς L. puberta(t-)s, the age 
of maturity, manhood, < pubes, puber, grown 
up, of mature age, adult; of plants, downy, 
pubescent; <7 pu, beget.] 1. The condition 
of being able to reproduce; sexual maturity in 
the human race. In males this is usually developed 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, and in females 
somewhat earlier; and it appears that in very warm cli- 
mates puberty is reached somewhat sooner than else- 
where. At common law the age of puberty is concla- 


sively presumed to be fourteen in the male and twelve in 
the female. 


2. In bot., the period when a plant begins to 
bear flowers. 

puberulent (pi-ber’é-lent),a. [ς L. pubes, pu- 
ber, downy, pubescent, + -ulent.] 1. Finely 
and softly pubescent; downy.— 2. In bot., cov- 
ered with fine, short down; minutely pubescent. 

pubes (pua’béz), ». [« L. pubes, the hair which 
appears on the body at the age of puberty, the 
genitals, < pubes, puber, grown up, of mature age; 
of plants, downy, pubescent: see puberty.] 11. 
The pubescence or hairiness of the genitals, 
which appears at puberty. Hence—2. (a) The 
place where hair grows at puberty; the supra- 
pubie or hypogastric region, at the middle of 
the lowest part of the abdomen: in women 
known as the mons, or mons Veneris. (0) The 
pubic bones, or bony framework of the pubes; 
the underlying skeleton of the pubic region, 
more fully ealled os pubis. There being a pair of 
pubic bones, right and left, each is now called os pubis, 


plural ossa pubis, or, more frequently, pubis, in the plural 
pubes. See pubis. 


3. In bot., same as pubescence, 3.—4. Plural of 
pubis. 

pubescence (pii-bes’ens), n. [< pubescen(t) + 
-cé.| 1. The coming of puberty, or attaining to 
puberty; the state of being pubescent; puberty. 


In the first [septenary] is dedentition or falling of teeth ; 
in the second pubescence, Sir 7’, Browne, Vulg. Err., iv, 12. 





public (pub’lik), a. and n. 


public 


2. Hairiness; especially, the fine soft hairs of 
various insects, ete.; lanugo. —3. In bot.: (a) 
The condition or character of being pubescent. 
(0) The down or hair which grows on many 
plant-surfaces. See pubescent. 
pubescency (pi-bes’en-si), 7. 
(see -cy).] Pubescence. 


From crude pubescency unto perfection. 
Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iii. 


pubescent (pi-bes’ent), a [ς L. pubescen(t-)s, 
reach the age of puberty, become downy, ς pu- 
bes, puber, of mature age, downy: see pubes. ] 
1. Arriving at puberty.— 2. Covered with pu- 
bescenee, or fine short hair; downy.—38. In 
bot., covered or sprinkled with down or hairs: 
a general term, including villous, hirsute, stri- 
gose, lanate, etc., but when used alone in spe- 
cific description denoting a soft or downy and 


[As pubescence 


x short pubescence. 


pubic (pu’bik), a. [< pub-is + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the pubes or pubis: as, the pubic 
bones; the pubic symphysis, ramus, spine, liga- 
ment, artery, etc.—Pubic angle, the angle formed by 
the pubic crest and the inner border of the pubis.— Pubic 
arch, the arch formed by the inferior ramus of each pu- 
bis converging to the pubic symphysis. In the male it 
is narrower and more acute-angled than in the female, be- 
ing in the former case like a letter V inverted. It repre- 
sents a great part of the inferior outlet of the pelvis. Also 
called arch of the pubis, sometimes subpubic arch.— Pubic 
crest, the crista pubis (which see, under crista).— Pubic 
ligaments, certain ligaments uniting the two pubic 
bones: an anterior, a superior, an inferior, and a pos- 
terior are distinguished, respectively specifically called 
prepubic, suprapubic, infrapubic, and postpubic.—Fubic 
ramus, one of the two branches of which each pubis 
chiefly consists in man and some other animals. In man 
the two rami are (a) the superior or horizontal, forming 
much of the true brim of the pelvis, and ankylosed with 
the ilium, and (0) the inferior, oblique, or descending ramus, 
forming each half of the pubic arch, partly circumscribing 
the obturator foramen, and ankylosed with the ischium. 
— Pubic spine, a prominent tubercle on the upper bor- 
der of the horizontal ramus of the pubis of man, about 
an inch from the symphysis. Poupart’s ligament is in- 
serted into it. Also called tuberculum pubis or tubercu- 
lum pubicum.—Pubic symphysis, or symphysis pubis, 
the coming or growing together of the right and left pubic 
bones at the median line of the pubes. It may be a sim- 
ple apposition or articulation of the bones, or complete 
ankylosis. In man the bones are commonly articulated 
but not ankylosed, forming in any case an immovable 


joint.—Pubic vein, a tributary to the external iliac vein 
from the obturator vein. 
[< L. pubes, the 


pubigerous (pi-bij’e-rus), a. 
hair which appears on the body at the age of 
‘puberty (see pubes), + gerere, carry.] Bearing 
down or downy hairs; pubescent. 
pubiotomy (pu-bi-ot’6-mi), x. [< L. pubis (see 
pubis) + Gr. τοµία, « Téuvetv, ταμεῖν, eut.] 
surg., @ section of the pubie symphysis. 
pubis (pii’bis), .; pl. pubes (-béz). [NL., for os 
pubis: os, bone; pubis, gen. of pubes, pubes: 
see pubes.] In anat. and zool., a pubic bone, 
or bone of the pubes (os pubis); a distal in- 
ferior and anterior division of the pelvic arch, 
forming a part of the os innominatum or 
haunch-bone by ankylosis at the acetabulum 
with the ilium and ischium, and often, as in 
man and most mammals, united also with the 
ischium to cireumscribe the obturator fora- 
men, and, with its fellow of the opposite side, 
forming the pubie symphysis. In man each pubis 
is united to its fellow in the median line at the pubic sym- 
physis, and the two circumscribe the brim of the pelvis in 
front by their bodies and horizontal rami, their descend- 
ing rami becoming ankylosed with the ischium to cir- 
cumscribe the obturator foramen, furnishing bony sup- 
port to the genitals, and forming part of the inferior strait 
or outlet of the pelvis. In a few mammals, and in all 
birds excepting the ostrich, there is no pubic symphysis. 
See epipubis, prepubis, and cuts under Dromeus, epipleura, 
ligament, Ornithoscelida, pelvis, sacrarium, and marsupial. 
—Angle, arch, etc., cf the pubis, See pubic. 
[Formerly publick, 
earlier publique, publike, publyke; < OF. (and 
F.) public, m., F. publique, τα. and f., = Sp. prib- 
lico = Pg. publico = It. pubblico, publico, < L. 
publicus, in inscriptions also poblicus, poplicus, 
pertaining tothe people, contr. from *populicus, 
ς populus, people: see people.) I, a. 1. Of or 
belonging to the people at large; relating to 
or affecting the whole people of astate, nation, 
or community: opposed to private: as, the pub- 
lic good; public affairs; the public service; a 
publie calamity; public opinion. 
Publike toke his begynnyng of people, whiche in latin 
is Populus, in whiche worde is conteyned all the inhabi- 


tantes of a realme or citie, of what astate or condition so 
euer they be. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 1. 


That here was an Vniuersitie, the Students whereof were 
maintained at publique charge, of which number himselfe 
was one. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 74. 


Many springs are gathered together . . . into an ample 
cistern,. . . and... from thence by conduits conducted 
unto their publique uses. Sandys, Travailes, p. 26. 











public 


To the publick good 
Private respects must yield. Milton, 8. A., 1. 867. 


2. Open to all the people; shared in or to be 
shared or participated in or enjoyed by people 
at large; not limited or restricted to any par- 
ticular class of the community: as, a public 
meeting; public worship; a public subscription; 
a public road; a public house; public baths. 


The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, 
preached only as a witness; now the principal thing re- 
quired in a witness is fidelity. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 234. 


And this was obserued both for their publique and pri- 
uate prayers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 119. 


There are also divers Convents, which have spacious and 
well kept Gardens, which are always open and publick to 
People of any Note. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 185. 


We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
Th’ unequal combat in the public square. 
Dryden, Aneid, ii. 


8. Open to the view or knowledge of all; no- 
torious: as, a public exposure; public scandal. 


Of this ordynaunce and bondes there were made instru- 
mentes publikes and letters patentes, 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. elxxiii. 


Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing 
to make her a public example, was minded to put her away 
privily. Mat. i. 19. 
4. Regarding or directed to the interests of the 
community at large, and not limited or confined 
to private, personal, or selfish matters or in- 
terests: as, public spirit; a public benefaction. 


Every true member of the church hath a public spirit, 
preferring the church’s interest to his own, and suffering 
with fellow-members in their suffering, and having acare 
of one another, 1 Cor. xii. 25,26. Baater, Self-Denial, ii. 


In the public line, engaged in keeping a public house 
or tavern. [Collog., Great Britain. ] 
Mysell being in the public line, 
I Jook for howfs I kenn’d lang syne, 
Whar gentles used to drink gude wine. 
Scott, Epil. (spoken by Meg Dods) to Drama founded on 
[St. Ronan’s Well. 


Notary public. See notary1.— Public acts, bills, laws, 
legislation, statutes, such acts, bills, etc., as concern 
the community at large, or the state or its municipalities, 
as distinguished from private acts, etc. (see private), one 
important result of the distinction being in the rule that 
the courts take judicial notice of public acts, but a pri- 
vate act must be alleged and proved by him who relies 
upon it.— Public administrator, corporation, credit, 
document, domain,enemy, etc. See the nouns.— Pub- 
licfunds. See fund!.—Public holiday. Same as legal 
holiday (which see, under holiday).— Public house. (a). 
An inn or tavern; in England, especially, one which rarely 
accommodates lodgers, and which has for its chief busi- 
ness the selling of beer and other liquors. [In the United 
States rare and used in a general sense.] (0) Public house 
and public place are used in numerous statutes against im- 
moral practices, gaming, prostitution, etc., with varying 
limitations of meaning, but generally implying a place to 
which any one may have access without trespassing.— 
Public indecency. See indecency.—Public institu- 
tion, an establishment of an educational, charitable, re- 
formatory, or sanitary character, maintained and con- 
ducted for the use and benefit of the public, and usually 
at the public expense. 


Education, shorter hours of labour, sanitary homes, and 
public institutions to take the place of the public house, 
Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 741. 


Public lands, lands belonging to government, especially 
such as are open to sale, grant, or other method of dispo- 
sal to whosoever will comply with the conditions pre- 
scribed by law.— Public law, international law. See tn- 
ternational, a.—Public loan. See loanl!.— Public nui- 
sance, See nuisance, 5.— Public office. See office, 4.— 
Public opinion. See opinion.— Public orator. See 
orator, 6.— Public policy, the policy, or general purpose 
and spirit, of the law: thus, contracts calculated to de- 
feat justice or to hinder wholesome competition in trade 
are held void, as against public policy, or against the policy 
of the law, even when there is no positive statutory prohi- 
bition. See policy of the law, under law1.—Public print- 
er, prosecutor, records, etc. See the nouns.— Public 
right, in Scots feudal law, the technical name given toa 
heritable right granted by a vassal to be held, not of him- 
self, but of his superior.—Public school. See school.— 
Public spirit. See spirit.—Public stores. (a) Naval 
and military stores, equipment, etc. (b) Warehouses to 
which dutiable goods are sent for appraisement; bond- 
ed warehouses, or stores in which goods are held under 
bond for duty until sold or exported. [U. S.]—Pub- 
lic trust, a trust constituted for the benefit either of 
the public at large or of some considerable part of it 
answering to a particular description. See private.— 
Public use. (a) In the constitutional provisions author- 
izing the taking by the state or nation of private property 
for the use of the people at large on making compensa- 
tion, a use directly subservient to public necessity or con- 
venience, as for a park, a highway, a railroad, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from uses for private interest, though inciden- 
tally beneficial to the public, as for a mill or factory : thus, 
the supplying of water toa town isa public use for which it 
may constitutionally be authorized to condemn the rights 
of private owners in watercourses. (b) A use so intimately 
allied to or affecting the public welfare or convenience 
that the state may regulate it as to the management or 
charges: thus, the great grain-elevators of modern com- 
merce, standing between the wharves of lake or ocean navi- 
gation and the termini of trunk lines of railway, have been 
held to be so affected with a public use that the state may 
regulate by law the rates of charges. (6) In patent law, 
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use without restriction by one or more members of the 
community, as distinguished from use by the inventor: 
thus, an inventor of a secret spring who should allow its 
use by others without patenting it might be deemed to 
allow its public use, although, from its peculiarities of 
structure and relation, its use could not be seen by the 
public.— Public war. See war.— Public waters, waters 
which are deemed navigable at common law. See navi- 
gable.— Public works, all fixed works constructed for 
public use, as railways, docks, canals, water-works, roads, 
etc.; more strictly, military and civil engineering works 
constructed at the public cost. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. The general body of people con- 
stituting a nation, state, or community; the 
people, indefinitely: with the. 

God made man in his own image; but the publicis made 
by newspapers, members of parliament, excise officers, 
poor-law guardians. Disraeli, Coningsby, iii. 1. 

That . . . the nobler, and what are vulgarly called the 
higher classes of society, are insufficient in their number, 
their power, and co-operation of sentiment to support any 
particular theatre, or piece, independent of the public ; and 
that itis only the great mass of the people that can finally 
establish the fate of any theatrical representation. 

W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 64. 


2. A public house. [Colloq., Eng.] 


It’s so far from the world, as a man may say; not a 
decent public within a mile and a half, where one can hear 
a bit of news of an evening. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, χ]]. 


In every little comfortable public within acircle of thirty 
miles’ diameter, the home-brewed. quivers in the glasses 
on the open tables. The Atlantic, LVILI. 458. 
In public, in open view ; before the people at large; not 
in private or secretly. 


In private grieve; but, with a careless scorn, 
In public seem to triumph, not to mourn. 

Granville. 
publican (pub/’li-kan), π. [< ME. publican,< OF . 
publicain, publican, puplicain, popelican, ete., F. 
publicain = Sp. Pg. It. publicano, a publican, < 
L. publicanus, pertaining to the public revenues, 
or to their farming out or collection; as a noun, 
a farmer-general of the public revenue, a tax- 
gatherer; < publicus, public: see public.]. 1. In 
ancient Rome, one who farmed the public rey- 
enues; a tax-gatherer. On account of their oppres- 


sive exactions, especially in the conquered provinces, the 
publicans were commonly regarded with detestation. 


As Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many publi- 
cans and sinners came and sat down with him and his dis- 
ciples. Mat. ix. 10. 


How like a fawning publican he looks! 
Shak., M. of V., i. 8, 42. 
Hence— 2, Any collector of toll, tribute, cus- 
toms, or the like. 

The custom-house of certain publicans that have the ton- 

naging and poundaging of all spoken truth. 
Milton, Areopagitica. 
3. The keeper of a public house or other such 


place of entertainment. In law, under the term 
publicans are included innkeepers, hotel-keepers, keepers 
of ale-houses, wine-vaults, etc. Wharton. [Great Britain, ] 


The publican can . . . profitably combine the business 
of a bookmaker with the equally profitable business of sell- 
ing intoxicant fluids, Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 849, 

publicatet (pub’li-kat), v. t. [ς L. publicatus, 
pp. of publicare, publish: see publish.] Topub- 
lish. [Rare.] 

Little sins in them [the clergy], if publicated, grow great 
by their scandall and contagion. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 115. (Davies.) 
publication (pub-li-ka’shon), n. [ς F. publi- 
cation = Sp. publicacion = Pg. publicagdo = It. 
ubblicazione, ¢L. publicatio(n-), a making pub- 
ic, an adjudging to the public treasury, <¢ pub- 
licare, pp. publicatus, make public: see publi- 
cate, publish.] 1. The act of publishing, or 
bringing to public notice ; notification to people 
at large, by speech, writing, or printing; procla- 
mation; promulgation; announcement: as, the 
publication of statutes; publication of banns. In 
aw, the publication of defamation consists in communi- 
cating it to any third person; the publication of a will is 
that act of a testator in which he declares to the subscrib- 
ing witnesses that the instrument he asks them to attest 
is his will; in chancery proceedings, opening to the inspec- 
tion of the parties depositions that have been taken and 
returned under seal to the court or clerk is publication. 

The communication of a libel to any one person is a pub- 
lication in the eye of the law. Blackstone, Com., IV. xi. 

On the third publication they [betrothed persons] are 
said to be asked out. Dickens, David Copperfield. 
2. The act of offering a book, map, print, piece 
of music, or the like, to the public by sale or 
by gratuitous distribution. 

An imperfect copy having been offered to a bookseller, 
you consented to the publication of one more correct. 

Pope. 
3. A work printed and published; any book, 


publicity (pub-lis’i-ti), n. 


pub 


publicness (pub’lik-nes), 1. 


public-spiritedness 


His jealousy . . . attends the business, the recreations 

the publications, and retirements of every man. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 772. 
Obscene publication. See obscene.—To pass publica- 
tion, to reach the stage of a cause in chancery when the 
time for examining witnesses has expired, and the deposi- 
tions kept secret may be disclosed on the application of 
either party. 
public-hearted (pub’lik-hiir’ted), a. Having 
the interests of the people at heart; publie- 
spirited. 

They were public-hearted men; as they paid all taxes, so 
they gave up all their time to their country’s service, 
without any reward. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

publicist (pub‘li-sist), πι. [=F. publiciste = Sp. 
Pg. publicista = It. pubblicista ; as public + -ist.] 
1. A writer on the law of nature or the laws of 
nations; one who is versed in public or inter- 
national law; one who treats of the rights and - 
mutual obligations of nations. 
_ The methodized reasonings of the great publicists and 
jurists form the digest and jurisprudence of the Christian 
world. Burke, A Regicide Peace, ii. 

The mixed systems of jurisprudence and morals con- 
structed by the publicists of the Low Countries appear to 
have been much studied by English lawyers. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 45. 

Many publicists still view the allowance of transit [to 
belligerents] as reconcilable with the notion of neutrality, 
and a number of treaties have expressly granted it to cer- 
tain states, Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 160. 
2. One who is versed in or who writes upon 
the current political topics of the time. 

This eminent publicist, . . . Mr. Arthur Pendennis. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, xxxvi. 

**Slow and sure” is not the motto of either reader or 

writer in these days. Public and publicist are acceptable 


to each other in proportion as they are ready to conform 
to the electric influences of the times. 


Nineteenth Century, XX. 515. 
[< F. publicité = Sp. 
publicidad = Pg. publicidade = It. pubblicita ; as 
public + -ity.] The state of being public, or 
open to the observation or inquiry of a com- 
munity; notoriety: as, to give publicity to a 
private communication. 


publicly (pub’lik-li), adv. In a public manner. 


(a) Openly ; without reserve or privacy. 
Sometimes also it may be private, communicating to 
the judges some things not fit to be publicly delivered. 
Bacon. 
When Socrates reproved Plato at a feast, Plato told him 
“it had been better he had told him his fault in private, 
for to speak it publicly is indecency.” 
‘Jer. Taylor, Works, V. 378. 
But he so much scorned their charitie, and publikely 
defied the vttermost of their crueltie, he wisely prevented 
their policies. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 152. 


(6) In the name of the community ; with general consent. 


This has been so sensibly known by trading nations that 
great rewards are publicly offered forits supply. Addison. 


public-minded (pub’lik-min’ded), a. Disposed 


to a the public interest; public-spirited. 

c-mindedness (pub’lik-min’ded-nes), n. 
A disposition to promote the publie interest; 
public spirit. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing did 
so merely by the public-mindedness of particular persons. 

South. 
1. The character 
of common possession or interest; joint hold- 
ing: as, the publicness of property. 

The vast multitude of partners does detract nothing from 
each private share, nor does the publickness of it lessen 
propriety in it. Boyle, Works, I. 
2. Openness or exposure to the notice or know- 
ledge of the community orof people at large; 
notoriety: as, the publicness of a resort; the 
publicness of a scandal. 

The publickness of a sin is an aggravation of it; makes 
it more scandalous, and so more criminous also, 

Hammond, Works, I. 218. (Latham.) 


public-spirited (pub’lik-spir’i-ted), a. 1. Hav- 


ing or exercising a disposition to promote the 
interest or advantage of the community; dis- 
posed to make private. sacrifices for the public 
good: as, a public-spirited citizen. 

At Geyra I went to the house of the aga, a venerable old 
man, who was one of those public-spirited Turks that en- 
tertains all strangers. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 71. 


It was generous and public-spirited in you to be of the 
kingdom’s side in this dispute. Swift. 
2. Dictated by or based on regard for the pub- 
lie good: as, a public-spirited measure. 

Another publie-spirited project, which the common ene- 


my could not foresee, might set King Charles on the 
throne. ddison. 


pamphlet, or periodical offered for sale to the public-spiritedly (pub’lik-spir’i-ted-li), adv. 
public: as, amonthly publication; anillustrated With public spirit. 
publication.—4}. Appearance in public; public public-spiritedness (pub’lik-spir’i-ted-nes), π. 


appearance. [Rare. ] 


The quality or character of being public-spir- 





public-spiritedness 


ited; a disposition to act with energy for the 
public interest or advantage; a willingness to 
make sacrifices of private interest for the pub- 
lie good. 

The spirit of charity, the old word for public-spiritedness. 
κ Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p. 382. 
publish (publish), vt. [« ME. publischen, pup- 
lischen, pupplischen; with term. -ish2, after the 
analogy of words like abolish, polish, ete.; < OF. 
publier, F, publier = Pr. publicar, publiar = Sp. 
Pg. publicar = It. publicare, pubblicare, < L. pub- 
licare, make public, show or tell to the people, 
make known, declare, also (and earlier) confis- 
cate for public use, ς publicus, pertaining to the 
people, public: see public.] 1. To make public; 
make known to people in general; promulgate 
or proclaim, as a law or edict. 

For he that wil pupplische ony thing to make it openly 


knowen, he wil make it to ben cryed and pronounced in 
the myddel place of a Town. Mandeville, Travels, p. 2. 
Publish it that she is dead indeed; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv, 1. 206, 
Mahomet hauing with Word and Sword published his 
Alcoran (as you haue heard), his followers after his death, 

succeeding in his place, exceeded him in tyrannie. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 273. 
Nay, the Royal Society have found and published lately 
that there be thirty-and-three kinds of spiders; and yet 
all, for aught I know, go under that one general name of 
spider. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 76. 


2. To exhibit, display, disclose, or reveal. 


Fut. Stand by, then, without noise, a while, brave Don, 
And let her only view your parts; they'll take her. 
Guz. Tl) publish them in silence. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, iv. 2. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
Addison, Paraphrase of Psalm xix. 


3. To utter, or put in circulation, as counter- 
feit paper; communicate to another person, as 
a libel or slander.—4. To cause to be printed 
and offered for sale; issue from the press; put 
in circulation: as, to publish a book, mup, print, 
periodical, piece of music, or the like. 
Books were not published then so soon as they were writ- 
ten, but lay most commonly dormient many years. 
Abp. Bramhall, Works, II. 142. 
5. To introduce to public notice; offer or ad- 
vertise to the public. [Obsolete or rare. ] 
The gentleman that gave fifty pounds for the box set 
with diamonds may show it until Sunday night, provided 
he goes to church; but not after that time, there being 


one to be published on Monday which will cost fourscore 
guineas. | Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 


I have a small bust of the Duke of York. It is of silver 
gilt, measuring with the pedestal about three inches in 
height. On the back are engraved the words “ Published 
by T. Hamlet, Aug. 16, 1824.” N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 207. 


=§$yn. 1. Declare, Proclaim, etc. (see announce), disclose, 
divulge, reveal, spread abroad. See list under proclaim. 


publishable (pub’lish-a-bl), a. [< publish + 
-able.] Capable of being published; fit for pub- 
lication. 

publisher (pub’lish-ér), n. One who publishes. 
(a) One who makes known what was before private or un- 


known ; one who divulges, declares, proclaims, or promul- 
gates. 


Use all the best means and ways ye can, in the diligent 
examining and searching out, from man to man, the au- 
thors and publishers of these vain prophesies and untrue 
bruits, Bo. Burnet, Records, ΤΙ. ii. 14. 


The many publishers, . . . in ashort time, the Lord had 
raised to declare his salvation to the people. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

The mob uniformly cheers the publisher, and not the 

inventor. Emerson, Success. 


(6) One who, as the first source of supply, issues books 
and other literary works, maps, engravings, musical com- 
positions, or the like for sale; one who prints and offers 
a book, pamphlet, engraving, etc., for sale to dealers or to 
the public. 


Most of the publishers had absolutely refused to look at 
his manuscripts; one or two had good-naturedly glanced 
over and returned them at once. 


Bulwer, My Novel, vi. 14. 
(c) One who utters or passes counterfeit paper, or puts it 
in circulation.— Publisher’s imprint. See imprint, 2. 
publishment (pub’lish-ment),n. (< publish + 
-ment.) 1. The act of publishing or proclaim- 
ing; public exposure. 

Ye cardinall . . . rebuked them b 
and otherwyse. Fa 
2. An official notice made by a town clerk or 
other civil or clerical official of an intended 
marriage; a publishing of the banns of mar- 
riage. [U.S8.] 

pubococcygeal (pii’b6-kok-sij’6-al), a. [< pu- 

bococcygeus + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
pubis and the coccyx: as, the pubococcygeal 
muscle. 


open lysshement 
an, Chron., I. ccix. 
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pubococcygeus (pu’bo-kok-sij’6-us), .; pl. pu- 
bococcygei (-1). [< NL. pubis, pubis, + coccyx 
(cocceyg-), coceyx.}] That part of the levator ani 
which arises from the pubis. 

pubofemoral (pi-b6-fem’d-ral),a. [< NL. pubis, 


pucker 


spores are produced. This is known as the black rust, 
and is designed to carry the fungus over the winter. when 
it again begins its life-cycle on the barberry. About 700 
species of Puccinia have been described, not a few of 
which are serious pests to the agriculturist or horticul- 
turist. See hetercecism, barberry-fungus, rust}, 3. 


pubis, + femur (femor-), thigh-bone, + -al.] ,2. A plant of this genus. 


Common to the pubis and the thigh-bone: as, 
the pubofemoral fascia or ligament.— Ppubofemo- 


ral ligament, an accessory bundle of fibers entering into 
the formation of the capsule of the hip-joint. 


pubo-iliac (pu-b0-il’i-ak), a. [< NL. pubis, pu- 
bis, + ιο, ilium, + -ac.] Common to the 
pubis and the ilium: as, the pubo-iliac suture. 

pubo-ischiac (pii-b0-is’ki-ak), a. [ς NL. pubis, 
pubis, + ischiwm, ischium, + -ac.] Common 
to the pubis and the ischium; pertaining to the 
pubo-ischium}; ischiopubic. 

pubo-ischium (pu-bo-is’ki-um), ». [NL., < pu- 
bis, pubis, + ischiwm, ischium.] ‘The ischio- 
pubie bone. See ischiopubic, 2. 

pubo-peritonealis (pi-b0-per-i-td-né-a’lis), n. 
Same as pubo-transversalis. 

puboprostatic (pa’bo-pros-tat’ik), a. [ς NL. 
pubis, pubis, + prostata, prostate gland, + 
-ic.| Common to the pubis and the prostate 
gland: as, the puboprostatie ligament.—Pubo- 
prostatic ligament, one of the two anterior ligaments 
of the bladder, running from the back of the pubis over 


the upper surface of the prostate gland to the front of the 
neck of the bladder. 


pubotibial (pi-b6-tib’i-al), a. [< NL. pubis, pu- 
bis, + tibia, tibia, + -αί.] Common to the pu- 
bis and the tibia: as, a pubotibial muscle. 

pubo-transversalis (pu-b0-trans-vér-sa’lis), n. 
A thin muscular slip arising from the upper 
margin of the superior pubic ramus and insert- 
ed into the transversalis fascia. 

pubo-urethral (pii’bd-ii-ré’thral),a. [< NL. pu- 
bis, pubis, + urethra, urethra, + -al.] Passing 
from the pubis to the urethra: noting an occa- 
sional muscle of man.—Pubo-urethral muscle, 


fibers passing from the back part of the pubis to the pros- 
tate gland, or to the base of the bladder in the female. 


pubovesical (pu-b0-ves’i-kal), a. [< NL. pubis, 
pubis, + L. vesica, bladder, + -al.] Common to 
the pubis and the bladder, as a muscle or liga- 
ment.—Pubovesical ligament. Same as puboprostatic 
ligament (which see, under puboprostatic).— Pubovesical 


muscles, the fibers of the external longitudinal muscular 
layer of the bladder which arise from the posterior surface 
of the body of the pubis. 

Puccianite (pé’chi-an-it),. [« Pucci (see def.) 
+ -an + -ite?.] One of a body of Universal- 
ists, followers of Francesco Pucci, an Italian 
theologian of the sixteenth century. 

Puccinia (puk-sin’i-ii),n. [NL. (Persoon, 1797), 
named after T. Puccini,an Italian anatomist.] 1. 
A genus of parasitic fungi of the order Uredi- 
nales ; the rusts. Many exhibit the phenomenon of 
hetercecism —7. e., they pass through different stages 
of their life-history upon different host-plants. P. grami- 
nis, one of the commonest and most destructive species, 
may be taken as a type. It appears in the spring on the 
leaves of Berberis vulgaris, constituting what is known as 
barberry-rust or barberry cluster-cups. This is the ecidial 
stage, and received the name of #cidium Berberidis be- 





ο ὁ. 
Puccinia graminis and Aictdium Berberidts. 

1, puccinia on the leaf of a grass; a, one of the uredo-spores; 4, 
one of the teleutospores; 2, part of the superior face of the leaf of 
Berberts vulgaris, showing the spermogonia ; 3, leaf of Berderts viel- 
garts, inferior face, showing the zcidia; c, transverse section of the 
leaf of Berderts vulgarzs, showing the spermogonia on the superior 
ape ne zecidia on the inferior face; @, the cupules, forming the groups 
of ecidia. 


fore the heteroecism was suspected. Later in the season 
the uredo stage makes its appearance on the leaves and 
stems of the cultivated oats, wheat, etc., appearing as 
pale-yellowish or whitish spots on the leaves. Soon the 
tissues are ruptured, and the long lines of orange-red uredo- 
spores are exposed, now constituting the red rust of oats, 
etc. By the rapid germination of the uredo-spores the 
disease is quickly spread, and may involve the entire plant. 
In the fall, just before cold weather, the black teleuto- 


puccoon (pu-kén’), n. [Also poccoon; Algon- 
kian.] 1. The bloodroot, Sanguinaria Cana- 
densis: called red puccoon. See bloodroot, 2. 
—2. One of three or four American species of 
Lithospermum, with bright golden-yellow near- 
ly salver-shaved flowers, and hairy surfaces. 
- canescens, the hoary puccoon, is the puccoon of the 
Indians. L. Gmelini, a rougher plant, is the hairy puc- 
coon.— Yellow puccoon., See Hydrastis, and Indian 


m paint (under paint). 
puce (pis), a. 


[ς F. puce, puce, flea-colored, < 
OF. pulce, a flea, < L. pulex (pulic-), 2 flea: see 
Pulex.] Purple-brown; reddish-brown; of a 
flea-color. 

pucelt, η. Same as pucelle. 

pucelage (pu’se-laj), x. [ς F. pucelage, virgin- 
ity, < pucelle, a virgin: see pucelle.] A state 
of virginity. [Rare.] 

The examen of pucelage, the waters of jealousy, &c., 
were very strict ; and, to the same end, municipal. 
R. Robinson, Eudoxa (1658), p. 87. (Latham.) 
pucellas (pu-sel’as), x. In glass-blowing, an 
erroneous form of procellas. 

pucellet (ρῇ-βε]΄),π. [Early mod. E. also pucel, 

pucell; < ME. pucelle, < OF. pucelle, pulcelle, F. 
ucelle = Pr. piucela, pieucela = OSp. puncella 
= It. pulcella, pulzella, a virgin, maid, girl, « 
ML. as if *puillicella, dim. fem. of L. pullus, a 
young animal, a chick: see pullet.] 1. Amaid; 
a virgin: specifically applied in history to Joan 
of Arc, the Maid of Orleans.—2,. A wanton girl; 
a harlot. 
Does the Court Pucelle then so censure me, 
And thinks I dare her not?... 
For bawd ry, ’tis her language, and not mine. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xvii. 

Pucherania (pii-ke-ra’ni-i), n. [NL.] In or- 
nith., same as Pachycephalal, 1. 

pucherite (p6’chér-it), ». [ς Pucher (see def.) 
+ -ite?.] Avanadate of bismuth, occurring in 
reddish-brown orthorhombic erystals in the 
Pucher mine in Schneeberg, Saxony. 

puchero (pi-cha’rs), n. [Sp., olla.] <A fleshy 
plant, Zalinum reflecum, of tropical American 
shores. It 15 used as a vegetable. 

puck (puk), ». [Early mod. E. also pouk, pouke ; 
< ME. pouke, puke, a fairy, elf, sprite, devil (68. 
AS. pucel, a demon: see puckle), < Ir. puca, an 
elf, sprite, = W. pwea, pwei, a goblin, fiend; cf. 
Ieel. puki, a devil, imp. The G. spuk (> E. 
spook), a hobgoblin, is prob. a diff. word. Cf. 
pugi, a var. of puck. Cf. also puckle, puckrel, 
also pixy and poker2, and bug1, bog, bogy, bogle.] 
1. A fairy; elf; sprite. 

Ne let the Pouke, nor other evill sprights, ... 
Fray us with things that be not. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 341. 


And so likewise those . . . which (saith Lavater) draw 
men out of the way, and lead them all night a by-way, 
‘or quite barre them of their way: these have severall names 
in severall places; we commonly call them Pucks. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 30. 

Ne let hobgoblin ne the ροπής [read pouk] profane 
With shadowy glare the light, and mad the bursting 
brain. W. Thompson, Hymn to May, st. 33. 


Specifically —2. [cap.] A fairy of high repute, 
who was also known by the names of Robin 
Goodfellow and Friar Rush. His character and at- 
tributes are depicted in Shakspere’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 


Dream.” He was the chief of the domestic tribe of fairies, 
or brownies as they are called in Scotland. 


8+. The devil; Satan. 
Fro the poukes poundfalde no maynprise may ous fecche, 
Till he come that ich carpe of, Crist is hus name, 

Piers Plowman (C), xix. 282. 


4. The disk of rubber used in place of a ball 


xin hockey. 


pucka (puk’&), a. [Hind. pakkd, ripe, cooked, 
strong, firm, adept, ete.] Solid; substantial; 
real; permanent; lasting: as, a pucka wall; a 
pucka road: opposed to cutcha. [Anglo-Ind.] 
My Parsee neighbor, the amiable Gheber, . . . in the 
pucka house that adjoined my own in Cossitollah. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 271. 
pucker (puk’ér), v. [A freq. form, < poke2, a 
bag or pocket. Cf. purse, v., wrinkle, ς purse, 
n.; It. saccolare, pucker, < sacco, a bag, sack. ] 
1. trans. To draw up or contract into irregu- 
lar folds or wrinkles; draw (the lips, ete.) into 
ridges and furrows; specifically, in sewing, to 
gather, either intentionally oras a fault: often 
followed by up: as, to pucker cloth in sewing. 


I saw an hideous spectre; his eyes were sunk into his 
head, his face pale and withered, and his skin puckered up 
in wrinkles. Spectator. 


pucker 
It is forgotten now; and the first mention of it puckers 
thy sweet countenance into a sneer. Carlyle. 
The flowers on the potato plants, saucer-shaped by day, 
are now perchance nodding with their open rim puckered 
in gathers around the central stamens — a common caprice 
of these fiowers, but dependent upon some whim which I 
have not yet solved. Harper's Mag., UX XVIII. 143, 
II. intrans. To become irregularly ridged or 
wrinkled: as, his face puckered up into a smile; 
the mouth puckers on eating choke-cherries. 
pucker (puk’ér),». [< pucker,v.] 1. A draw- 
ing or gathering into folds or wrinkles; an ir- 
regular folding or wrinkling; a collection of 
irregularly converging ridges or wrinkles. 
Ruff, Anything collected into puckers or corrugations. 
Johnson, 


Held from rolling off the seat only by the steady hold of 
her mother in the puckers of her dress during the rest. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 22. 


The cloth to be stitched, being placed close up to the 
cog-wheels on the opposite side of where the needle point 
rests, is dragged in puckers into the latter, by turning the 
winch handle. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., 1. 471. 
2. A state of flutter, agitation, or confusion. 
[Colloq. ] 

Well to be sure, the whole parish was in a pucker: some 
thought the French had landed. 

Smollett, Peregrine Pickle (2d ed.), ii. 


I told William when we first missed her this mornin’, 
and he was in such a pucker about her, I bet anything he 
was a mind to that the child had gone back to Miss Kil- 
burn’s. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxix. 

puckerer (puk’ér-ér),. One who or that which 
puckers. 

puckeridge (puk’ér-ij), ». [Origin obscure.] 
1. The night-jar, Caprimulgus europeus. Mon- 
tagu.— 2. A fatal distemper of cattle. Gilbert 
White. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

puckery (puk’ér-i), a. [ς pucker + -y1.] 1. 
Producing or tending to produce puckers: as, 
a puckery taste (that is, a bitter or astringent 
taste such as may cause the mouth to pucker). 

Some of these wildings [apples] are acrid and puckery, 
genuine verjuice. Thoreau, Excursions, p. 291. 

There are plenty fof American proverbs] that have a 
more native and puckery flavor, seedlings from the old 
stock often, and yet new varieties. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

2. Inclined to become puckered or wrinkled; 
full of puckers or wrinkles: said especially of 
a textile fabric. 

pucket (puk’et),. [Origin obseure.] A nest 
of caterpillars. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

puckfist} (puk’fist), ». [Also puckfoist ; ef. LG. 
pukfust, a fist doubled up, ς pukken, strike, 
poke, + fust, fist.] 1. A niggardly or close- 
fisted person. 

O, they are pinching puckjists ! 

B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 1. 
Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a jig-maker, 
Sanazzar a goose, and Ariosto a puck-jist to me! 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, ii. 1. 
For those are pinching puck/foists, and suspicious. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, i. 1. 
2. In bot., a puffball. 
puckfoistt (puk’foist), x. Same as puckfist. 
puckish (puk’ish), a. [ς puck + -ishl.] Re- 
sembling the fairy Puck; like what Puck might 
do; merry. ο. 19. Green. 
puckle (puk’l),». [Prob. < ME. *poukel, *pukel 
(not found), ς AS. picel, a demon (found once, 
in ace. pl. pucelas, glossed by pviapos): see 
puck.] Sameas puck. [Obsolete or provincial. | 
The spoorne, the mare, the man in the oke, the hell 


waine, the fierdrake, the puckle, Τοπα thombe, hobgoblin, 
etc. R. Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft (ed. 1584), vii. 153. 


The scene of fairy revels, . . . the haunt of bulbeggars, 
witches, ... [and] the puckle. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 
puckrelt, x. Sameas puckle. Halliwell. 
pucras (pi’kras),. [Native name.] A pheas- 
ant of the genus Pucrasia. P.L. Sclater. 
Pucrasia (pu-kra’si-ai), n. [NL. (G. R. Gray, 
1841), < pucras,a native name.|] A beautiful 
genus of pheasants of the family Phasianidez 
and subfamily Lophophorine, having the head 
crested, the nostrils feathered, the tail. long 
and cuneate, the wings short and rounded, in- 
habiting Asia in the Himalayan region, China, 
and parts of India. The common pueras is P. 
macrolopha; the buff-spotted is P. xanthospila ; 
P. duwvauceli is a third species. 
pud! (pud),”. [Perhaps orig. a slang form of 
D. poot, paw: see pawl.) A paw; fist; hand. 
[Collog. ] 

The kangaroos—your Aborigines —do they keep their 
primitive simplicity un-Europe-tainted, with those little 
short fore puds, looking like a lesson framed by nature to 
the pickpocket? Lamb, Distant Correspondents. 

pud? (péd), n. Same as pood. 
puddening (pud’ning), ». [So called as mak- 
ing as it were a pudding, i.e. a thick soft mass 
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around the rope; < pudden, a dial. form of 
pudding (see pudding, 3, in same sense), + 
-ingi,]_ Athick pad of rope-yarns, oakum, ete., 
covered with a mat or canvas, and tapering 
from the middle toward the ends, used as a 


fender on the bow of a boat. When rope cables 
were used, the covering of soft rope and canvas on the 
ring of an anchor was so called. Also called pudding. 


pudder (pud’ér),v. [Also putter; dial. form of 
poticr2 or pother.] 1. intrans. To go poking 
or pottering about; potter. 

Such as are least able are most busie to pudder in the 
rubbish, and to raise dust. .V. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 2. 

Some [fishes] almost alwayes pudder in the mud 
Of sleepy Pools. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 

IT. trans. To perplex; embarrass; confuse; 
bother. 

He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim 
will abound in contrary observations, that can be of no 
other use but to perplex and pudder him if he compares 
them. Locke, Conduct of Understanding, § 13. 

[Obsolete or dialectal in both uses. ] 

pudder (pud’ér),”. [< pudder, v.] A tumult; 
a confused noise; a bustle; pother. 
Some fellows would have cried now, and have curs’d thee, 


And faln out with their meat, and kept a pudder; 
But all this helps not. Beau. and F1l., Scornful Lady, ii. 2. 


What a pudder and racket . . . in the schools of the 
learned about power and about spirit ! 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 2. 


Parkin’s Pints has been makin’ a great pudder over to 
England. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 16. 
pudding (pud’ing),». [Also dial. puddin, pud- 
den; early mod. E. also poding; < ME. pud- 
dyng, poding, appar., with accom. suffix, < Ir. 
putog = Gael. putag, a pudding; ef. (with diff. 
term.) W. poten, a paunch, pudding; cf. also 
W. pwtyn, a short round body, Corn. pot, a bag, 
pudding, Gael. put, an inflated skin, a large 
buoy. The E.word may have been in part con- 
fused with 1, boudin, black-pudding, blood- 
pudding, roller-pudding (naut.), ete., ult. ¢ L. 
botulus, sausage. The F. pouding = D. pud- 
ding, podding = LG. pudding, pudden, budden 
= G. Sw. pudding = Dan. budding, pudding, are 
all< E.] 1. Minced meat, or blood, properly 
seasoned, stuffed into an intestine, and cooked 

by boiling. 

As sure as his guts are made of puddings. 

Shak., Μ. W, of W., ii. 1. 32. 


And first they ate the white puddings, 
And syne they ate the black. 
Get up and Bar the Door (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 126), 


They make better puddings of their horses then of their 
hogs, which they eate being new made. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 97. 
2. Adish consisting of flour or other farinaceous 
substance with suet, or milk, eggs, etc., some- 
times enriched with fruit, as raisins, ete., ori- 
ginally boiled in a bag to a moderately hard 
consistence, but now made in many other ways. 
σθ han harmed vs two in that ge eten the puddyng, 


Mortrewes, and other mete, and we no morsel hade | 
Piers Plowman (Bb), xiii. 106. 


Then to their supper were they set orderlye, 
With hot bag-puddings, and good apple-pyes. 
King and Miller of Mansfield (Child’s Ballads, VITT. 36). 


When I was a young man, we used to keep strictly to 
my father’s rule, ‘'. ο broth, no ball; no ball, no beef”; 
and always began diner with broth. Then we had suet- 
puddings, boiled in the broth with the beef; and then the 
meat itself. Mrs. Gaskeil, Cranford, iv. 
3. Naut., same as puddening.— Dundee pudding, 
a sailors’ dish, commonly called dandyfunk.—Indian 
pudding. See Jndian.— Pudding pipe-tree. See pipe- 
tree. (See also black pudding (also called blood-pudding), 
cap-pudding, hasty-pudding, hog’s-pudding, white-pud- 


ding.) 
pudding-bag (pid’ing-bag), m. 1. A bag in 
which a pudding is boiled: usually not sewed 
in any way, but a cloth gathered around the 
uncooked pudding and tied with a string. 
About half a yard long, of the breadth of a pudding-bag. 
Letter dated 1626. (Nares.) 


2. The long-tailed titmouse: same as feather- 
poke. (Norfolk, Eng.] 
pudding-cloth (pid’ing-kléth), πα. The cloth 
in which a pudding is boiled. 
pudding-faced (pud’ing-fast),a. Having a fat, 
round, smooth face; having a face suggestive 
of a pudding. 
Stupid, pudding-faced as he looks and is, there is stilla 
vulpine astucity in him. Carlyle, Cagliostro, 
pudding-fish (pud’ing-fish), ». A labroid fish 
of West Indian waters, Halich@res radiatus, the 
ee or eer au 
udding-grass (ptd’ing-gras), x. 6 penny- 
royal Ventha πω. pa called from its Bas 
in seasoning puddings. Also pudding-herb. 
[Old and provincial. ] 


puddle 


pudding-head (pud’ing-hed), n. 
pid person. 
pudding-headed (pud’ing-hed’ed), a. 
stupid. ([Colloq.] 
A purse-proud, pudding-headed, fat-gutted, lean-brained 
Southron. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvi. 


pudding-heart+ (pid’ing-hirt), x. A coward. 


[ Rare. | 
Go, pudding-heart ! 
Take thy huge offal and white liver hence. 
Sir H. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, I1., iii. 1. (Davies.) 
pudding-houset (pud’ing-hous),. The paunch; 
belly. [Slang.] 
He... thrusthim downe his pudding-house at a gobbe. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 166). (Davies.) 
pudding-pie (pid’ing-pi), ». A pudding with 
meat baked in it. 
Three well larded pudding-pyes he hath at one time put 
to foyle. John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
Some cried the Covenant, instead 
Of pudding-pies and gingerbread. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 546. 


A skewer used to fasten a 


A dull, stu- 
Dull; 


pudding-prickt, ~. 
pudding-bag. 
His mighty arguments prove not the value of a poding- 


Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 141. 
pudding-sleeve (pud’ing-slév), π. A large, 
loose sleeve; especially, in England, a sleeve 
of the black gown of a clergyman. 
He sees, yet hardly can believe, 
About each arm a pudding-sleeve ; 
His waistcoat to a cassock grew. 
Swift, Baucis and Philemon. 
pudding-stone (pud’ing-ston),. Arock made 
up of rounded and water-worn debris of other 
rocks, a considerable proportion of the pieces 
being large enough to be called pebbles or 


cobbles. Detrital rocks made up of finer materials are 
called sandstones, shales,or mudstones. Pudding-stone is 
asynonym of conglomerate. See cut under conglomerate. 


pudding-time (pid’ing-tim), ». 1. The time 
for pudding—that is, dinner-time.— 2}. The 
nick of time; critical time. 
I came in season —as they say, in pudding time, tem- 
pore veni. Withals’ Dictionarie (ed. 1608), p. 3. (Nares.) 


But Mars, that still protects the stout, 
In pudding-time came to his aid. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 865. 


When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 
My principles I changed once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. Vicar of Bray. 
pudding-tobaccot (pid’ing-t6-bak’6), n. To- 
bacco made up in rolls like puddings. 
Never kneels but to pledge healths, nor prays but for a 
pipe of pudding-tobacco. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
pudding-wife (pid’ing-wif), n. A labroid fish, 
Halicheres radiatus, with a long body, large 
seales, and the color bluish or bronze, with 
wavy sky-blue spots, a stripe from snout to 
nape, and blue stripes in the fins. It occurs 
from the Florida Keys to Brazil. 
puddingy (pud’ing-i), a [ς pudding + ~y1.] 
peneinn ing or suggestive of a pudding. [Col- 
oq. | 
A limpness and roundness of limb which give the form 
a puddingy appearance. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ITI. 65. 
puddle! (pud’l), n. [Early mod. E. also puddel ; 
< ME. podel, a pool; origin obseure. Cf. AS. 
pudd (rare), a ditch or furrow (glossed by L. 
sulcus); E. dial. pudge, aditch. The W. pwdel, 
a puddle, is prob. ¢ E.] 1. A small pool of 
water, especially of dirty rain-water; a muddy 
plash. 


Ther’s nota Puddle (though it strangely stink) 
But dry they draw’t, Sea-Water’s dainty Drink. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


The Lucrine lakeis but a puddle in comparison of what 
it once was, its springs having been sunk in an earth- 
quake. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 432. 
2. Clay to which a little water has been added 
and which has then been tempeved, soas to make 
it homogeneous and increase its plasticity. It 
is used in a great variety of ways when a water- 
tight stopping is required. It is also called 

ας puddling. 

puddle! (pud’l), v.; pret..and pp. puddled, ppr. 
puddling. [Early mod. E. also poodle; appar. 
from the noun, but prob. in part a var. of pad- 
dle1 and pudder in similar senses. In the tech- 
nical sense, def. 3, the verb has been adopted 
into other tongues (F. puddler, ete.).] I, trans. 
1. To make foul or muddy; stir up the mud or 
sediment in; hence, to befoul in a figurative 
sense. 


Something . . . hath puddled his clear spirit. 


Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 143. 


puddle 


But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
The woman’s cause. “Not more than now,” she said, 
“So puddled as it is with favouritism,” 

Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


2. To work puddle into; render water-tight by 
means of puddle. See puddiel, n., 2.—3, To 
convert (pig-iron) into wrought-iron by stirring 
while subjected to intense heat, in order to ex- 
pel the carbon and impurities. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To make a stir, as in a pool. 
Indeed I were very simple, if with Crabronius I should 


poodle in a wasp’s nest, and think to purchase ease by it! 
Junius, Sin Stigmatized (1639), Pref. (Latham.) 


puddle? (pud’l), ». (Cf. LG. *puddel, purrel, 

something short and thick (puddel-rund, purrel- 
rund, short, thick, and round), puddig, thick, 
puddeln, pudeln, waddle, pudel, a thick-haired 
dog (see poodle).] A pudgy, ill-shaped, awk- 
ward, or bungling person. 


I remember when I was quite a boy hearing her called 
alimping old puddle. 

Miss Burney, Cecilia, vii. 5. (Davies.) 

A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three weeks 

ago. Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, I. 16. 


puddle-ball (pud’l-bal), m. In tron-manuf., 
a lump of red-hot iron taken from the pud- 
dling-furnace in a pasty state to bo hammered 
or rolled. 

puddle-bar (pud‘l-bir),. Bar-iron as it comes 
from the puddle-rolls (see that word).—Puddle- 
bar train. See muck-rolis. 

puddle-duck (pud’i-duk), n, The common do- 
mestic duck: so called from its characteristic 
habit of puddling water. 

puddle-poet (pud’l-po’et), n. A low, mean poet. 
[Rare. | 

The puddle-poet did hope that the jingling of his rhyme 


would drown the sound of his false quantity. 
uller, Ch. Hist., I. iii. 1. (Davies.) 


*puddler (pud’lér), π. One who or that which 
puddles; specifically, one whois employed in the 
process of converting cast-iron into wrought- 


1ron.— Rot puddler, in metal-working, a mechanical 
puddler in which the treatment of the molten metal is 
effected by the rotation of the furnace. See Danks ro- 
tary furnace, under furnace. 


puddle-rolls (pud’l-rolz), 2. pl. In iron-manuf., 
a pair of heavy iron rollers with grooved sur- 
faces, between which the lumps of iron taken 
from the puddling-furnace, after being sub- 
jected to a preliminary squeezing, are passed 
so as to be converted into rough bars. 

puddling (pud’ling), ». [Verbal n. of pud- 
diel, v.] 1. In hydraul. engin., the operation of 
working plastic clay behind piling in a coffer- 
dam, the lining of a canal, or in other situation, 
to prevent the penetration of water; also, the 
clay or other material used in this operation. 
—2. The operation of transforming pig-iron 


into wrought-iron in a reverberatory furnace. 
The object of puddling is to remove the carbon in the 
pig-iron; and this is effected partly by the direct action of 
the oxygen of the air at the high temperature employed, 
and partly by the action of the cinder formed, or the 
oxidized compounds of iron added during the process. 
After the iron ‘‘comes to nature” in the furnace, it is 
made up into balls for convenient handling; these are 
‘‘shingled” by hammering or squeezing, and passed be- 
tween rolls, by which the metal is made to assume any 
desired form. There are two methods of puddling: the 
process as originally performed is called dry puddling; 
that which is now most generally followed is known as 
wet puddling, but is oftener called pig-boiling. In the 
older process only white or refined iron could be used; in 
the newer unrefined iron is employed, and this melts more 
perfectly and boils up more ireely than is the case when 
refined iron is used, which remains in a moreor less pasty 
condition during the process; hence the name pig-boiling. 
The puddling process was invented in England by Henry 
Cort, about 1784, and he was also the inventor of the method 
of finishing iron by passing it through grooved rolls— pro- 
cesses of immense importance as determining the long- 
maintained supremacy of [England in the iron-manufac- 
turing business. The invention of what is known as 
‘Bessemer steel” has considerably diminished, and is like- 
ly still further to diminish, the relative importance of the 
puddling process.—Mechanical puddling, the substi- 
tution for hand-labor of some one of the various mechan- 
ical contrivances which have been invented to make the 
operation of puddling less fatiguing for the workmen. 
Various methods of mechanical puddling have within the 
past few years come more or less extensively into use: 
one is to arrange the tools so as to imitate manual rabbling 
(see rabble?) as nearly as possible; in the other method 
some form of rotating or oscillating hearth is employed, 
the motion of which replaces the operation of rabbling. 
See Danks rotary furnace, under furnace; also (under the 
same heading) Pernot furnace, a form which has been em- 

ployed for puddling iron as well as for making steel. 
A 


puddling-furnace (pud’ling-fér’nas), n. 
kind of reverberatory furnace in which iron is 
puddled. See puddling, 2 (a), and cut in next 
column. 

puddling-machine (pud’ling-ma-shén”),n. See 
puddling, 2 (a). 


puddling-rolls (pud’ling-rolz), ». pl. Same as 


_ forge-train. 





Puddling-furnace. 


@, Fire-chamber; 4, iron-chamber; c, hearth; a, stock-hole; 6, 
throat; a neck; g, bridge; #, stack; z, velvet-tree; %, grate; 2, roof; 
-ho 


mm, tap-hole ; 72, stopper-hole. 


puddly (pud’li), a. [ς puddlel + -y1.] Like the 
water of a puddle; muddy; foul; dirty. 
For He (I hope) who, no less good then wise, 
First stirr’d vs vp to this great Enterprise, ... 
Will change the Pebbles of our puddiy thought 
To Orient Pearls, most bright and bravely wrought. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 


Limy or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 


puddock! (pud’ok), n. <A variant of paddock}. 
[Seoteh. ] 

puddock? (pud’ok), η. [Var. of paddock?. Cf. 
equiv. purrock, var. of parrock.| A small in- 
closure; a paddock. [Prov. Eng.] 

puddock®? (pud’ok), x. A variant of puttock. 
[Proy. Eng. | 

puddy (pud’i), a. Same as pudgy. 

Their little puddy fingers. Albert Smith. 


pudencyt (pu’den-si), ». [<¢L. puden(t-)s, bash- 
ful, modest, ppr. of pudere, be ashamed, feel 
shame.| Modesty; shamefacedness, 
Women have their bashfulness and pudency given them 
for a guard of their weakness and frailties. 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, i. 


I observe that tender readers have a great pudency in 
showing their books to a stranger. Emerson, Books. 


pudenda, η. Plural of pudendum. 

pudendal (pii-den’dal), a. [< pudendum + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pudendum; connected 
with or relating to the pudenda; pudic: as, 
the pudendal vessels, nerves, etc.— Common pu- 
dendal nerve. Same as pudie nerve (which see, under 
pudic).— Inferior pudendal nerve, a branch of the small 
sciatic distributed to the skin of the upper and back part 
of the thigh and of the outer surface of the scrotum or 
of the labium.— Pudendal hematocele, a collection of 
blood in the labium.— Pudendal hernia, a hernia into the 
lower part of the Jabium, by the side of the vagina. Also 
called labial hernia.— Pudendal plexus. See plexus. 

pudendohemorrhoidal (pu-den’do-hem-0-roi’- 
dal),a. [« L. pudendum, pudendum,+ KE. hem- 
orrhoid + -al.] Pertaining to the pudendum 
and the lower part of the rectum where hemor- 
rhoids occur.— Pudendohemorrhoidalnerve. Same 
as pudic nerve (which see, under pudic). 

pudendous (pi-den’dus), a. [= Sp. Pg. pu- 
dendo, < L. pudendus, participial adj. of pudere, 
feel shame.] Shameful; disgraceful. [Rare.] 


A feeling laughable ina priestess, yudendous in a priest. 
Sydney Smith, Peter Piymley’s Letters, ii. (Latham.) 
pudendum (pii-den’dum),.; pl. pudenda (-48). 
[L., gerund. of pudere, feel shame: see puden- 
cy.) 1. In anat.: (a) The region of the private 
parts; the pubes and perineum, together or 111- 
discriminately. (b) Specifically, the vulva.— 
2. pl. The private parts; the genitals. . 
pudge (puj), π. (Cf. puddlel.] A ditch or gap. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
pudgy (puj’i), a. [Also podgy, pudsy, pudsey, 
puddy; origin obseure.] Tat and short; thick; 
fleshy. [Colloq.] 


The vestry-clerk, as every body knows, is a short, pudgy 
little man. Dickens, Sketches, i. 


A blond and disorderly mass of tow-like hair, a podgy 
and sanguine countenance. 
M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland, v. 


She was caught now under the mistletoe . . . by little 
fellows with pudgy arms, who covered her all over with 
kisses. Harper’s Mag., UX XVIII. 156. 


pudic (pi’dik), a. [=F. pudique = Sp. pidico 
= Pg. It. pudico, < L. pudicus, shamefaced, bash- 
ful, modest, < pudere, feel shame.| In απαί., 


udendal.—Pudic artery. (a) External, one of two (a 

eep and asuperficial) branches of the femoral artery, sup- 
plying parts of the pudenda. (0) Internal, alarge and sur- 
gically very important branch of the anterior trunk of the 
internal iliac artery, the principal source of the blood-sup- 
ply of the external genitals. It leaves the pelvis by the 
greater sciatic foramen, winds around the ischiac spine, 
reénters the pelvis by the lesser sciatic foramen, courses 
along the inner side of the rami of the ischium and pubis, 
gives off inferior hemorrhoidal and superficial and trans- 
verse perineal branches, and divides into three penial ar- 
teries —of the bulb and cavernous body and dorsum of the 
penis.— Pudic nerve, the smaller terminal division of the 
sacral plexus. It issues from the pelvis through the greater 
and reenters through the lesser sciatic foramen, and after- 
ward dividesinto the perineal and dorsalis penis. It also 
gives off the inferior hemorrhoidal. Also called common 
pudendal, pudendohemorrhoidal nerve.— Pudic vein. (a) 
External, a tributary of the external saphenous, collect- 
ing blood from the genitals and inner part of the thigh. 
(b) Internal, a vein corresponding to the internal pudic 


puerilely (pu’e-ril-li), adv. 


puerileness (pi’e-ril-nes), 1. 


puerperal (pi-ér’pe-ral), a. 





puerperal 
artery, except that it does not receive the blood from the 
dorsal vein of the penis. 


pudical (pi’di-kal), a. [< pudic+-al.] Same 


as μα 
pudicity (pi-dis’i-ti), m. [= F. pudicité, ς L. 
pudicitia, modesty, chastity, < pudicus, bashful, 
modest: see pudic.] Modesty; chastity. 
It sheweth much grauitie & also pudicitie, hiding euery 
member of the body which had not bin pleasant to behold. 
Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 237. 
pudsy (pud’zi), α. Same as pudgy. 
pudu (p6’d6), nm. [Araucanian.] The venada, 
Cervus pudu or Pudua humilis, a Chilean deer. 
pudworm (pud’wérm), 7. The piddock, Pholas 
dactylus. [Loeal, Eng. ] 
puel}, x. An obsolete form of pew!. 
pue*} (pu), v.%. [Also pew; an imitative word; 
ef. pule.] To chirp or cry like a bird; makea 
sound like this word. 
The birds likewise with chirps and puting. 
Sir P. Sidney. (Richardson.) 
pueblo (péeb’16), π. [Sp., a town, village, peo- 
ple, < 1. populus, people: see people.) 1. In 
Spanish America, a municipality; a town or 
village; any inhabited pl&ce. In the parts of the 
United States acquired from Mexico it is used in the 
sense of the English word town. It has the indefinite- 
ness of that term, and, like it, it sometimes applies to a 
mere collection of individuals residing at a particular 


place, a settlement or village, as well as to a regularly or- 
ganized municipality. 

In its special significance, a pueblo means a corporate 
town, with certain rights of jurisdiction and administra- 
tion. In Spain the term lugar was usually applied to 
towns of this nature, but the Spanish Americans have 
preferred and persistently used the term pueblo. 

Johns Hopicins Univ. Studies, sth ser., IV. 48. 

2. [οαρ.] A Pueblo Indian.— Pueblo Indians, the 
Indian tribes of New Mexico and Arizona, who dwell in 
communal villages (pueblos). They are partly civilized 
and self-governing. Among the best-known of them are 
the Zuiis. 

puer (pi’ér), n. and 0. 
verb, in the supplement. 

puerile (pi’e-ril),a. [=F . puéril = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
puertl = It. puerile, ς L. puerilis, pertaining 
to a boy or child, boyish, childish, < puer, boy, 
child, «γ΄ pu-, beget, whence also pupus, a boy, 
pupa, a girl, ete.: see pupa, pupill, ete.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a boy or child; boyish; child- 
ish; juvenile. 

Franciscus Junius . .. was born at Heidelberg, a fa- 
mous city and university in Germany, an. 1589, educated 
in puerile Learning at Leyden in Holland. 

Wood, Athensze Oxon., ITI. 602. 
Hence—2. Merely childish; lacking intellec- 
tual force; trivial: as, a puerile criticism. 

It was therefore useless, almost puerile, to deny facts 
which were quite as much within the knowledge of the 
Netherlanders as of himself. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 288. 
Puerile respiration, the respiratory murmur as heard 
in (healthy) children, louder and less vesicular than in 
healthy adults. 

Puerile respiration in the lung of an adult is generally 
a sign of disease. Sir 7’. Watson, Lectures on Physic, xlvii. 
=Syn. 1. Juvenile, Boyish, etc. (see youthful).— 2, Weak, 
foolish, silly. 


See puer, noun and 


In a puerile man- 
ner; boyishly; triflingly. 

The state or 
character of being puerile; puerility. 


puerility (pu-e-ril’i-ti), ».; pl. puerilities (-tiz). 


[= F. puérilité = Sp. puerilidad = Pg. puerili- 
dade = It. puerilita, ς L. puerilita(t-)s, boyhood, 
childhood, < puerilis, pertaining to a boy or 
child: see puerile.] 1. A puerile character or 
condition; boyishness; childishness. 
A reserve of puerility . . . not shaken off from school. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 
2. The time of childhood; specifically, in civil 
law, the period of life from the age of seven 
years to that of fourteen.—38. That which is 
puerile; what is characteristic of or done in 
boyhood; hence, a childish or silly act, thought, 
or expression. 
Of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 


since a volume of his poems was not only written, but 
printed, in his thirteenth year. Johnson, Cowley. 

One God would not suffice 

For senile puerility ; thou framedst 

A tale to suit thy dotage. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, vi. 
Even amid the affectat’on and love of anagrams and 
puertlities which sullied her later years, Elizabeth remain- 
ed a lover of letters and of all that was greatest and pur- 
est in letters. J. Π. Green, Hist. Eng. People, vi. 2. 


[= F. puerpéral = 
Pg. puerperal = It. puerperale, < NL. puerperalis, 
ς L. puerpera, f., bringing forth, a parturient 
woman, ς puer, a child, + parere, bring forth, 
bear.] Of or pertaining to childbirth.—pyer. 
peral convulsions, epileptiform attacks occurring im- 








puerperal 


mediately before or after childbirth. Puerperal ec- 
lampsia, puerperal convulsions.— Puerperal fever. See 
Jever!.—Puerperal insanity, insanity occurring during 
and caused by the puerperal state or during lactation. — 
Puerperal septicemia, septicemia following childbirth; 
puerperal fever.— Puerperal state, the state of a woman 
in and immediately following childbirth. 


παμε (pu-ér’pe-ral-i), adv. From puer- 
eats fever or disorders connected with child- 
irth. 
puerperium (pi-ér-pé’ri-um), ». [L., child- 
birth: see puerpery.| The puerperal state. 
puerperous (pu-ér’pe-rus), a. [ς L. puerpera, 
bringing forth, a parturient woman: see puer- 
peral.| Puerperal; lying-in. 
puerpery (pi-¢r’pe-ri), 7. 
childbirth, < puerpera, bringing forth, a partu- 
rient woman: see puerperal.] The puerperal 
state. Lancet, No. 3475, p. 750. 
puet (pii’et), x. <A variant of pewit (a). 
The poor fish have enemies enough, . . . as otters,... 
the cormorant, ... the puet,. .. and the crabber. 
ώς I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 2. 
puff (puf), 7. [< ME. puffen, blow, = D. puffen, 
puff, blow up, boast, = MLG. pujfen = G. puf- 
Sen, biiffen, puff, pop, = Dan. puffe, pop, = Sw. 
pula, erack, push; cf. F. pouffer, burst out 
aughing, bouffer, intr. swell, swell out, puff, 
puff up, rise (as bread), stuff, gorge, tr. blow up, 
bouffir, intr., swell, be puffed up, OF. buffer, 
puff, = It. buffare, puff; W. pwffio, come in puffs; 
connected with the noun and interj. puff, ult. 
imitative of a quick explosive sound. Cf. buff2.] 
1. intrans. 1. To blow with quick, intermittent 
blasts; emit a whiff, as of wind, air, or smoke. 
Like foggy south puffing with wind and rain. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 50. 


A new coal is not to be cast on the nitre till the detona- 
tion be either quite or almost altogether ended; unless it 
chance that the pufing matter do blow the coal too soon 
out of the crucible. Boyle, Physico-Chymical Essay, § δ. 

Our postilions were sitting silently upon the bench, and 
we followed their example, lit our pipes, and puffed away. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 86. 
Where boys and girls pursued their sports, 
A locomotive puffs and snorts, 
And gets my malediction. 
F’. Locker, Bramble-Rise. 


2. To blow, as an expression of scorn or con- 
tempt; snort; sneer. 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. Fs: x, 5. 


It is really to defy heaven, to puf at damnation, and to 
bid Omnipotence do its worst. South. 


3. To breathe with agitation, as after violent 
exertion. 
You are a fellow dares not fight, 
But spit and puf’ and make a noise, whilst 
Your trembling hand draws out your sword. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 
Sir Timothy, who makes love to my friend’s eldest daugh- 
ter, came in amongst us pufing and blowing, as if he had 
been very much out of breath. 
Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 


4+. To act or move with flurry and a swelling, 
bustling appearance; assume importance. 


Then came brave Glory puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he! 
G. Herbert, The Temple. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To blow; send forth in quick 
short blasts or whiffs; drive with a blast. 


Piries and plomtrees were puffed to the erthe, 
In ensample, ge segges, ge shulden do the bettere. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 16. 


Not three centuries have elapsed since emcee Raleigh 
puffed its [tobacco’s] fumes into the astonished eyes of 
Spenser and Shakespeare. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 179. 
A radical in thought, he puffed away 
With shrewd contempt the dust of usage gray. 
Lowell, Fitz Adam’s Story. 
2. To draw smoke through, or send out smoke 
from. 

Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, puffing 
his pipe, looking in the fire with half-shut eyes, and think- 
ing of nothing for hours together. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 168. 


3. To fill, inflate, or expand with breath orair, p 


and figuratively with pride, vanity, conceit, ete.; 
swell: frequently with wp: as, puffed wp with 
suceess; puffed with ambition. 


But generally the high stile is disgraced and made fool- 
ish and ridiculous by all wordes affected, counterfait, and 
fed up, asit were a windball carrying more countenance 
σα matter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 198. 


Have I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat? 
Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 202. 
Windy praise 
And puffing hopes of her aspiring sons. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
Yet did this Royalty not puff his heart 
Too high to his grand Sovereign’s Will to bow. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 63. 


There lies the port: the vessel pu/s her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas, Tennyson, Ulysses. 





[ς L. puerperium, x 


4834 


4. To praise with exaggeration; give undue or 
servile praise to. 

This starving public then—through the medium of 
posters, newspaper advertisements, men in cardboard ex- 
tinguishers, and other modes of legitimate puffing — had 
been informed that its cravings were at last to be satisfied, 
in a grand, new, original melodrama called Pope Clement, 
or the Cardinal’s Collapse. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xxviii. 


A man may be puffed and belauded, envied, ridiculed, 
counted upon as a tool, and fallen in love with, or at least 
selected as afuture husband, and yet remain virtually un- 
known. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xv. 


Steele puffed him [Estcourt] in the Spectator, and wept 
over his decease in the same periodical, 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 19. 


puff (puf),». [<« ME. puf =D. pof, bof = MLG. 
puf =G. puff = Sw. Dan. puf, apuff; OF. pouf, 
F. pouf, a kind of head-dress, a low seat or ot- 
toman, a puff (advertisement); W. pw/ff, a puff; 
ult. imitative: see puff, v.] 1. A sharp, forci- 
ble blast; a whiff; a sudden emission, as of air 
from the mouth, or smoke from the stack of an 
engine; also, as much as is suddenly so emit- 
ted at one time. 


For not one puffe of winde there did appeare. 


The young Cardinal of Guise died, being struck down by 
the Puf of a Cannon-bullet, which put him in a burning 
Fever. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 5. 


At length a puff of northern wind 
Did blow him to the land. 
Young Bearwell (Child’s Ballads, IV. 303). 
2. A puffball—38. An inflated, swollen, light, 


fluffy, or porous thing or part. (a) In dressmaking, 
astrip of some fabric gathered and sewed down on both 
edges, but left full in the middle. 


Long Puffes of Yellow and Blewe Sarcenet rising vp be- 
twixt the Panes, besides Codpieces of the like colours. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. E. 
The duchess wears a fine gauze dress, trimmed with puffs 
and rosettes of satin. The Century, XX XIX. 265. 
(b) A light, porous, spongy, or friable cake, generally filled 
with preserve or the like: as, cream-pujs ; jam-pujfs. 


‘‘Tom,” said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the 
elder-tree, eating their jam-pu/s, ‘‘shall you run away to- 
morrow?” George Eitot, Mill on the Floss, i. 6. 
4, An implement consisting of swan’s down or 
a wad of flossy or loose texture, used for apply- 
ing powder to the hair or skin. See powder- 
puf.—5. Exaggerated or undue praise uttered 
or written from an interested point of view; es- 
pecially, a written commendation of a book, an 
actor’s or a singer’s performance, a tradesman’s 
goods, or the like. 

My American puffs I would willingly burn all 

(They’re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal) 

To get but a kick from a transmarine journal! 

Lowell, Fable for Critics. 
6. One who is puffed up; an inflated, conceited 
person. 
The other, a strange arrogating puff, 


Both impudent and ignorant enough. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii, 2. 


A very puff, a weak animal. Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 2. 


7%. One who writes puffs.—8. A small vessel 
with minute openings for scattering liquid per- 
fumes. tev. George Ormsby, Jour. Brit. Ar- 
cheol. Ass., XXII. 404. 

puff (puf), interj. [See puff, v.] An exclama- 
tion of contempt or impatience. 


Puff! did not I take him nobly? 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, 


puff-adder (puf’ad’ér), ». The largest and 
most venomous African serpent of the family 
Viperide, Clotho arietans. It lies with its body partly 
immersed in the sand, its head only being exposed, so that 
pedestrians are liable to tread on it. It is sluggish in its 
nature, and the Bushman will fearlessly put his foot on its 
neck, and then cut off its head for the sake of its venom, 
with which he poisons his arrows. Itis, when full-grown, 
from 4 to 5 feet long, and as thick as a man’s arm. It is 
named from its habit of puffing up the upper part of its 
body when irritated. See cut under Vipertdz. Compare 


pufing-adder. 

ball = (puf’- 
bal), 2». Any one 
of various gaste- 
romycetous fungi, 
especially of the 
genus Lycoper- 
don: so called 
from their habit 
of puffing or sud- 
denly discharg- 
ing a cloud of 
spores when they 
are shaken or 
squeezed after 
the chamber in 
which the spores 
develop breaks 





Puff-bird (Malacopiila fusca), 


* imitated. 
Spenser, F. Q., Il. xii. 22. puffer cpu =), 


puffer-pipe (puf’ér-pip), π. 


puffery (puf’ér-i), n. 


i1, puff-fish (puf‘fish), η, 
puffily (puf’i-li), adv. 
puffin (puf’in), 2. 
*puffied-out beak; ς pujf + -in, appar. a dim. ter- 


puffin 


open. See Fungi, Gasteromycetes, and Lycoperdon; see 
also jist-ball2, foist!, fuzzball, earthpuff, Bovista (with cut), 
blind-Harry, blindman’s-buff, deil’s snuff-box (ander deil), 
devil’s snuff-box (under devil), and cut under basidiwm.— 
Giant puffball, a fungus, Lycoperdon giganteum, which 
often grows to a large size, having been known to attain 
a diameter of 5 feet. It is edible when young, and the 
mature dry spores may be used to stanch slight wounds. 

puff-bird (puf’bérd), 2. Any fissirostral barbet 
of the American family Bucconidz: so called 
from its habit of puffing up the plumage. See 
cut in preceding column, also barbet?, Bucco, 
and cut under aun-bird. 

pufi-box (puf’boks),». A box designed to con- 
tain toilet-powder and a puff. Itis often made 
an ornamental article for the toilet-table. 

puffed (puft), a. [ς puff + -ed?.] In costume, 
gathered up into rounded ridges, as a sleeve, 
or one leg of a pair 
of hose.— puffed and ff 
slashed armor, armor a / 
of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in which 
the peculiar stuffed forms 
of the puffed and slashed 
dresses of the time are 


n. [< 
puff + -ετι.] 1. One 
who puffs; one who 
praises with exag- 
gerated and inter- 
ested commenda- 
tion.—2. One who 
attends a sale by 
auction for the pur- 
pose of raising the 
price and exciting 
the eagerness of bid- 
ders to the advan- 
tage of the seller. 
Also ealled bonnet 
and whitebonnet. 
Upon the suspicion that the plaintiff was a puffer, the 
question was put whether any pujers were present. 
Lord Chan. Eldon (1806), Mason v. ιν gee 
Puffing, it has been said, is illegal, even if there be only 
one puffer. Έπομο. Brit., 111. 69. 
3. A fish that swells or puffs up; specifically, 
any member of either of the plectognath fam- 
ilies Tetrodontidz and Diodontide, all of whose 
species, some eighty in number, have the habit 
of inflating themselves with air which they 
swallow; a swell-fish or globe-fish; a blower. 
The common puffer or swell-fish, Sphewroides maculatus 
or Tetrodon turgidus, is a good example. The tambor or 
smooth puffer is Lagocephaluslzvigatus. The rough puffer 


is Chilomycterus scheepsi. See cuts under Diodon, swell- 
jish, and Tetrodontidez. 


4. A πράμα or puffing-pig.— 5. In bleaching, 
a vat in which linen and cotton cloth is cleansed 
by boiling; a bucking-keir. 





Puffed and Slashed Costume. 


In bleaching, the 
central pipe of a bucking-keir, from the top of 
which water is discharged over the cloth. 
[< puff + -ery.] System- 
atie puffing; extravagant praise. 

I have reviewed myself incessantly, 

Nay, made a contract with a kindred spirit 

For mutual interchange of puffery. 

Gods! how we blew each other! 

W. E. Aytoun, Firmilian. 
A puffer or swell-fish. 

In a puffy manner. 
[Said to be so called from its 


mination. The NL. Pufinus, also Puphinus, is 
from E.] 1. A sea-parrot, colter-neb, or bottle- 





Common Puffin (Fratercula arctica). 


nosed auk; a bird of the family Alcideg and ge- 
nus Fratercula or Lunda. See these words. 
There are several species, The common puffin is F. arc- 





pufiin 


tica. which abounds on both coasts of the North Atlantic, 
nesting inholesinthe ground. Itis about 12inches long, 
of a blackish color above, white below, with a black collar 
and gray face; the bill is very curious—bright-red, blue, 
and yellow, extremely high, narrow, and furrowed; the 
feet are small, placed far back, red; the eyelids are ca- 
runculate; the wings and tail are short. The bird flies 
swiftly and dives well. ‘The whole horny covering of the 
beak and the caruncles of the eyelids are regularly molted. 
F. glacialis and F. corniculata are closely related ; the lat- 
ter has the fleshy) process of the eyelid elongated into a 





Head of Tufted Puffin (Luda ctrrata). 


horn. Lunda cirrata is the tufted puffin, quite different, 
inhabiting the North Pacific, with a long tuft of yellow 
plumes on each side of the head, the coloration mostly 
blackish, with white face, and the beak peculiar in shape. 


What shall we do with this same puffin here, _ 

Now he’s on the spit? B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 

2. A kind of fungus; a fuzzball; a puffball. 

Crested puffin, the tufted puffin.— Manx puffint, or 

uffin of the Isle of Mant, the manx shearwater, Pujj- 
nus anglorum. Willughby. | 
uffin-applet,. Avariety ofapple. B. Jonson. 

πως (pu-fin’6-é), n. pl. [NL., ς Puffinus + 
-ex.} A division of Procellariine, represented 
by the genus Puffinus in a broad sense; the 
shearwaters. 

puffiness (puf’i-nes), ». A puffy or turgid char- 
acter or state. 

Some of Voltaire’s pieces are so swelled with this pre- 
sumptuous puffiness that I was forced into abatements of 
the disposition I once felt to look upon him as a generous 
thinker. 4. Hill, 

puffing (puf’ing), ». [Verbal n. of puff, v.] 1. 
The practice of writing or publishing puffs, or 
uncritical or venal praises of another person’s 
productions or wares. 

Puffing is of various sorts: the principal are the puff 
direct, the puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff 
collusive, and the puff oblique, or puff by implication. 
These all assume, as circumstances require, the various 
forms of letter to the editor, occasional anecdote, impar- 
tial critique, observation from correspondent, or adver- 
tisement from the party. Sheridan, Critic, i. 2. 
2. In costume, one or more ridges or ribs in- 
tended for ornament; ornamentation by means 
of such ridges. See puffed.— 3. In gasteromy- 
cetous fungi, the sudden discharging of a cloud 
of spores. See puffball. 

puffing-adder (puf’ing-ad’ér), m. A hog-nosed 
snake or blowing viper; any one of several 
species of the genus Heterodon (which see). 
They are ugly snakes of threatening aspect, 
but quite harmless. [Local, U. 5.] 

puffingly (puf’ing-li), adv. Ina puffing manner. 

pufling-pig (puf’ing-pig), η. A porpoise: so 
called from its blowing or puffing as it comes 
to the surface of the water. 

Puffinuria (puf-i-nw’ri-i), ». [NL. (Lesson, 
1828), < Puffinus + Uria.] In ornith., same as 
Pelecanoides. 

Puffinus (puf’i-nus), ~ [NL. (Brisson, 1760, 
after Gesner, etc.),< E. puffin: see puffin.) 
genus of Procellariidz, characterized by the 
short low nasal tubes obliquely truncate at 
the end, and with a thick septum, a long, com- 
paratively slender, and much-hooked beak, thin 
pointed wings, very short tail, and large feet; 
the shearwaters. There are numerous species, found 
on all seas, some of them known as hags or hagdens, The 
greater shearwater is P. major, widely distributed over 
the Atlantic; the cinereous shearwater is P. kuhli of the 


Mediterranean. The Manx shearwater is P. anglorum ; 
the dusky, P. obseurus; the sooty, P. fuliginosus, See cut 


under hagden. 
puffkint (puf’kin), α. [< puff + -kin.] A 
fungous excrescence; a worthless dustball; 
hence, a light, worthless person. 
And now and then too, when the fit 8 come on ’em, 
Will prove themselves but flirts and tirliry-puffkins. 
Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
puffleg (puf’leg), ». A humming-bird of the 
genus Hriocnemis: so called from the white 
fleecy tufts or puffs about the legs. See cut 
under Hriocnemis. 
puff-netting (puf’net”ing), m. Same as lea/- 
netting. 
pufi-paste (puf’ past), η. In cookery, a rich 
dough for making the light friable covers of 
tarts, ete. 
puffroart,». A noisy blast. [Rare.] 
East, weast, and South-wynd with pufroare mightelye 
ramping. Stanthurst, Aineid, ii. 


puff-wigt (puf’ wig), ». A fluffy kind of wig. 
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Here, sirrah, here’s ten guineas for thee; get thyself a 
drugget suit and a puff-wig, and so I dub thee gentleman- 
usher. Farquhar, The Inconstant, i. 1. 

puff-wingt (puf’wing), x. <A puffed-up part of 
a dress, rising from the shoulders, and resem- 
bling a wing. 

You shall see them flock about you with their puf-wings, 
and ask you where you bought your lawn. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 


puffy (puf’i), a. [< puf + -yl.] 1. Swollen, 

as with air or some soft substance; puffed up; 
tumid; soft: as, a puffy tumor. 

A very stout puffy man in buckskins and Hessian boots. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, iii. 

2. Tumid; turgid; bombastic: as, a puffy style. 

He lives at a high sail, that the pufy praises of his 


neighbours may blow him into the enchanted island, vain- 
glory. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 486. 


Nor [could] the tickling sense of applause and vaine- 
glory [make me stoop so low as] to affect the puffy name 
and title of an Orator. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, Ep. Ded. 


There isaman,... 
Better than you, or all your puffy race, 
That better would become the great battalion. 
Dryden, Duke of Guise, ii. 2. 
3. Coming in puffs; characterized by puffs; 
gusty. 
We were running wing and wing before a very fresh and 
puffy wind, The Century, XX VIII. 106. 
pug! (pug), . [A var.of puck. Cf. bugl. As 
applied to a monkey, fox, or little dog, it means 
‘a little imp’: so called in allusion to its pert, 
ugly face.] 1}. An elf; fairy; goblin; sprite: 
same as puck, 1. 
In John Milesius any man may reade 
Of Divels in Sarmatia honored 
Call’d Kottri or Kibaldi; such as wee 
Pugs and hobgoblins call. Their dwellings bee 
In corners of old houses least frequented, 
Or beneath stacks of wood; and these convented 
Make fearfull noise in buttries and in dairies. 
Robin good-fellows some, some call them fairies. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, ix. 574, (Nares.) 
2. A monkey. 


Poor pug was caught; to town convey’d; 
There sold. How envy’d was his doom, 
Made captive in alady’s room! Gay, Fables, i. 14. 


3. A fox. 
Some well-known haunts of pug. Kingsley, Yeast, i. 
4. A dwarf variety of dog; a pug-dog. 
All at once a score of pugs 
And poodles yell’d within. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
5. A term of familiarity or endearment, like 
duck, ete. 

Good pugge, give me some capon. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., ii. 1. 

The first I called sweet duck; the second, deare heart; 
the third, prettie pugge. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, IT., iii. 4. 

6. A three-year-old salmon. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—7. One of certain small geometrid 
moths: an English collectors’ name. The net- 
ted pug is Lupithecia venosata; the foxglove- 
pug is #. pulchellata.— 8+. A short cloak worn 
by ladies about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

pug? (pug), m. [Abbr. of pug-nose.] A pug- 
nose; the form or turn of a pug-nose: as, a de- 
cided pug. (Colloq. ] 

pug? (pug),v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pugged, ppr. pug- 
ging. [A var. of poke.] 1. To thrust; strike. 
Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.J—2. In building: (a) 
To tamp with clay, or stop with puddle; clay. 
(b) To line (spaces between floor-joists) or cover 
(partition-walls) with coarse mortar, felt, saw- 
dust, or any other material to impede the pas- 
sage of sound; deaden; deafen.—3, In pottery- 
and brick-manuf., to grind, as clay, with water 
in order to render it plastic. 

The mixing and pugging apparatus is 23.6 inches in di- 
ameter at the feed end, and diminishes to 20.7 inches at 
the delivery end. Ure, Dict., IV. 531. 

pug? (pug), n. [See pug3,v.] 1. Clay ground 
and worked or kneaded with water, and some- 
times with other substances, into consistency 
for molding, as into bricks, ete.— 2. A pug-mill. 
pug4t (pug), ». [ME. pugge; origin obscure.] 

Chaff; refuse of grain. 

Mast, chastene, yeve hem pugges of thi corne. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 


It can not abide rank mucke, but contenteth itselfe 
with rotten chaffe or pugs, and such like plain mullock. 


Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 5. (Davies.) pyugioniform (pi-ji-on’i-férm), a. 
(Hind. pag, foot.] The printof gio(n-), a dagger (< pugnus (Υ pug), fist: see 


pug? (pug), ”. 
a foot; a footmark. 


ee pug. 
pugaree (pug’a-re), η. 


See pugree. 


pug-mill 


It is characterized by timidity and gentleness, is often 
very affectionate and good-natured, and is kept only asa 
pet or curiosity. It is very liable to disease, from being 
pampered and from lack of exercise and proper food. 
There are different varieties of pug-dogs, some character- 
ized by an extreme peculiarity of the jaws and teeth, Com- 
monly called pug. See Dysodus. 


pug-faced (pug’fast),a. [< pugl + face + -ed?.] 
Having a monkey-like face. 
puggardt, ». [Perhaps an orig. misprint for 
*priggard, < prigl + -ard. Cf. pugging?.] A 
thief. 
Cheators, lifters, nips, foi 
With all the devil’s ο... μον ius sti 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 
puggeredt, a. An obsolete variant of puckered, 
past participle of pucker. 
Nor are we tocavil at the red pugger’d attire of the tur- 
key. Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, IT. xi. 1. 


puggery (pug’ér-i), .; pl. puggeries (-iz). 
ame as pugree. 
puggi (pug’i), m. [Hind. pagi, < pag, foot: see 
pug®.\ In India, a tracker; one whose oceupa- 
tion is to trace thieves, etc., by their foot- 
prints. 
pugging! (pug’ing), m. [Verbal n. of pug?, υ. 
In def. 1 perhaps an altered form (by some 
confusion) of puddling.] 1. The process of 
mixing and working clay for bricks, ete.—2. 
Inarch., any composition laid under the boards 
of a floor, or on partition-walls, to prevent the 
transmission of sound. Also called deadening 
or deafening. 
pugging’}, a. [Perhaps an orig. misprint for 
prigging, < prigi, v.) Thieving. 
The white sheete bleaching on the hedge, 
With hey the sweet birds, O how they sing; 
Doth set my pugging tooth an edge. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 7 (1628). 
puggle (pug’l), ο. {. [Freq. of pug?, v.] To 
stir (the fire). Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
puggree, pugery, n. Same as pugree. 
pugh (p6 or puh), interj. [Also puh; a mere 
exclamation; ef. phew, pooh, οἵο.] An excla- 
‘mation of contempt, disdain, or disgust. 
pugil! (pi’jil),n. [= Sp.pugil = Pg. pugil = 
It. pugile, a boxer, « L. pugil, a boxer, one who 
fights with the fists,< pugnus (+f pug), fist. Cf. 
pugil2, pugnacious, ete.) A boxer; a pugilist. 
He was no little one, but saginati corporis bellua, as 
Curtius says of Dioxippus the pugil. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 37. (Davies.) 
pugil? (pi’jil), η. [= It. pugillo, a pinch, < L. 
pugillus, pugillum, a handful, dim., < pugnus 
(νΥ pug), fist: see pugill.] As much as can be 
taken up between the thumb and the first two 
fingers; a pinch. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Take violets, and infuse a good pugill of them in a quart 
of vinegar. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 17. 


The oldgentleman... at last extracted an ample round 
snuff-box. I looked as he opened it and felt for the wonted 
pugil. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 

pugilism (pi’ji-lizm), ». [« pugill + -ism.] 
The art or practice of boxing or fighting with 
the fists. 

The writing is a kind of pugilism—the strokes being 


made straight out from the shoulder. 
Howells, Venetian Life, vii. 


pugilist (pu’ji-list), n [= Ἠ'. pugiliste = Pg. 
pugilisia; as pugill + -ist.] A boxer; one who 
fights with his fists. 
pugilistic (pu-ji-lis’tik), a. [< pugilist + -ie.] 
Of or pertaining to pugilists or pugilism; re- 
lating to boxing or fighting with the fists. 
Gentlemen of the pugilistic profession are exceedingly 
apt to keep their vital fire burning with the blower up. 
O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, vi. 
pugilistically (pi-ji-lis’ti-kal-i), adv. In a pu- 
gilistie manner; with reference to pugilism. 
The record of these gentlemen, like my own, proves that 
we are, pugilisticaily speaking, men of peace. 

The Century, XX XIX. 655. 
pugillares (pi-ji-la’réz), π. pl. [L. pugillares 
(se. libelli), or pugillaria, neut. pl., tablets; also 
cere pugillares, waxen tablets; pl. of pugillaris, 
that ean be held in the hand: see pugillaris. | 
In Rom. antig., writing-tablets. See triptych. 

pugillaria, η. pl. See pugillares. 

pugillaris (pu-ji-la’ris), ».; pl. pugillares 
(-réz). [ML.,< L. pugillaris, that ean be held 
in the hand, < pugillus, a handful: see pugil?.] 
The eucharistic calamus or fistula. See cala- 


mus, 4. 
[ς L. pu- 


poniard), + forma, form. ] 


In bot., having the 
shape of a dagger. 


pug-dog (pug’dog), η. A small dog which bears pug-mill (pug’mil), η. A machine for mixing 


a resemblance in miniature to the bulldog. 


and tempering clay. A common form consists of a 


pug-mill 


hollow iron cylinder, generally set upright, with a revolv- 
ing shaft in the line of its axis, carrying several knives 
arranged in a spiral manner round the shaft, with their 
edges somewhat depressed. The clay is thrown in at the 
top of the cylinder, cut and kneaded by the knives in its 
downward progress, and finally forced out through a hole 
in the bottom of the cylinder. 


Pugnaces (pug-na’séz), ». pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
pugnax (pugnac-), combative: see pugnacious. } 
An old division of domestic dogs, including 
those notable for their fighting qualities, as 
mastiffs and bulldogs: distinguished from Cele- 
res and Sagaces. 

pugnacious (pug-na’shus), a. [ς L. pugnax 
(pugnac), combative, < pugnare, fight, < pugnus, 

st. Cf. pugill, pugil?.] Disposed to fight; 
quarrelsome; given to fighting: as, a pugna- 
cious fellow; a pugnacious disposition. 

A furious, pugnacious pope, as Julius II. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

The mistress of the pugnacious quadruped entered to 
the rescue. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 33. 
=Syn. Contentious. 

pugnaciously (pug-na’shus-li), adv. [< pugna- 
cious + -ly2.] In a pugnacious manner. 

pugnaciousness (pug-na’shus-nes), η.  [< pug- 
nacious + -ness.| Pugnacity. [Rare.] 

pugnacity (pug-nas’i-ti), n. [= F. pugnacité 
= Sp. pugnacidad = Pg. pugnacidade, < L. pug- 
nacita(t-)s, combativeness, quarrelsomeness, < 
ned ( pugnac-), combative: see pugnacious. | 
he quality of being pugnacious; disposition 

to fight; quarrelsomeness. 
I like better that entry of truth which cometh peace- 


ably ... than that which cometh with pugnacity and 
contention. _ Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 177. 


Keeping alive a natural pugnacity of character. Motley. 
pug-nose (pug’n6z’),”. [< pug), pug?, + nose. | 
1. A nose turned upward at the tip like that of 
the pug-dog; a snub-nose. 
Then half arose, 
From beside his toes, 
His little pug-dog with his little pug-nose. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 55. 
2. The pug-nosed eel. See eel and Simenche- 
lys. 
pug-nosed (pug’ndzd), a. [< pugl + nose + 
-ed?.| Having a pug-nose.— Pug-nosed eel. See eel. 
pug-piles (pug’pilz), .pl. Piles mortised into 
one another by a dovetail-joint. Also called 
dovetailed piles. 
pug-piling (pug’pi’ling), ». Dovetailed piling. 
pugree (pug’re), n. [Also puggree, puggery, 
pugaree, ete.; < Hind. pagri, a turban. ] 
scarf of cotton or silk wound round the hat or 
helmet like a turban to protect the head from 
the sun. [Anglo-Indian. ] 


With a little pulling and wrenching, and the help of my 
long, tough turban-cloth, a real native pugree, we set and 
bound the arm as best we could. 

1’ M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, x. 


puht, inierj. Sameaspooh. Shak., Hamlet (folio 

1623), i. 3. 

I am careless what thefusty world speaksof me. Puh! 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 1. 

puisne (pu’ne), a. and. [An archaic form of 

puny, retained in legal use: see punyl.] I, a. 
1. law, younger or inferior in rank. 

An old gentleman... declaiming against the times, 
and treating them and their puisny advocate with more 
contempt than either one or the other seemed to deserve, 

Observer, No, 82. 
2+. Later. 


If he undergo any alteration, it must be in time, or of a 
puisne date to eternity. Sir M. Hale, 


St. Same as puny1, 2.—Mulier puisne. See mulier2. 
—Puisne judge. See judge. [Eng.] : ς 
ΤΙ. ~. A junior; an inferior; specifically, in 
law, a judge of inferior rank. 
Each odd puisne of the lawyer’s inn, 
Each barmy-froth, that last day did begin 
To read his little, or his ne’er a whit. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, Το the Reader. 
This tis for a puisne 
In policy’s Protean school to try conclusions 
With one that hath commenced, and gone out doctor, 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, iv. 1. 
If still this privilege were ordinarily left in the Church, 
it were not a work for puisnes and novices, but for the 
greatest masters, and most learned and eminently holy 
doctors, which the times can possibly yield. 
Bp. Hall, Invisible World, iii. § 9. 
Lord Chief Justice Coke did not pass sentence on Mrs. 
Turner; that grim office was performed by his puisne, 
Croke, J. NV. and Q., 7th ser., LX. 263, 


puisnyt, a. Same as puisne, punyl. [Rare.] 
puissance (pu’i-sans). ΛΑ. [< ME. puyssance, 
puysaunce, ς OF. puissance, poissance, F. puis- 
sance, power, < puissant, powerful: see pwis- 
sant.| 1. Power; strength; force; vigor. 
Thei were moche peple and riche lordes of grete puys- 


sance, and ther-to were thei well horsed, 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii, 282, 
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With what help and aid the virtues resist and overcome 
the puissance of the vices. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 
Commonly ciuil and popular warres decay in puisance, 
preuaile sildome, and may not indure, 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 248. 


His hart did earne 
To prove his puissance in battell brave. 
Spenser, k. Q., I. i. 3. 
Leave your England, as dead midnight still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance. 
Shak., Hen. V., lii., Prol., 1. 21. 
Still from time to time 
Came murmurs of her beauty from the South, 
And of her brethren, youths of puissance. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
ο). Jurisdiction; power; control. 


The educacion of childeren should not altogeather be vn- 
der the puissaunce of their fathers, but vnder the publique 
power and aucthority, becawse the publique haue therein 
more Intereste then their parentes. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. Τ. Β., extra ser.), i. 11. 


3+. Armed force. 


Than, with the firste puyssaunce that we may make, lete 
vs distroye the vitaile fro them thourgh the contreye, and 
lete vs sette in eche garnyson as moche peple as we may. 

Merlin (E. i. Τ. 8.), ii. 174. 


All the puyssance that was sent by Kyng Philyppe. .. 

they were all discomfytted and slayne. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. 731. 

Cousin, go draw our puissance together. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 339. 
puissant (pi’i-sant),a. [< ME. puyssant, puy- 
saunt, pusant, ς OF. puissant, poissant, F. puis- 
sant = It. possente, powerful, ς ML. as if *pos- 
sen(t-)s, for L. poten(t-)s, ppr. of posse, be able: 
see potent.| Powerful; mighty; strong; vigor- 
ous; forcible: as, a puissant prince or empire. 
Which fele letters brought with breffes many 


Of Anthony hys part, a pusant man tho. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. §.), 1. 2683. 
The flemynges were beyond the ryuer puyssaunt ynough 
.. « to kepe the passage. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. 721. 
I will be puissant, 
And mighty in my talk to her. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 
Puissant is the Danish king, and strong 
In all the sinews of approved force. 
Ford, Honour ‘l'riumphant, Monarchs’ Meeting. 


Lofn is as puissant a divinity in the Norse Edda as Cam- 
adeva in the red vault of India, Eros in the Greek, or Cu- 
pid in the Latin heaven. Emerson, Success. 

puissantly (pt’i-sant-li), adv. In a puissant 
manner; powerfully; potently. 

Mahomet, a man subtile in witte, of valiant hearte, and 
fortunate in exployt of war, as he manifested most put- 
santly by obteyning more honour than any other in the 
campe. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 326. 

puissantness (pi’i-sant-nes), . Puissance; 
power; strength. 

The emperour . . . hath bene driuen to extreme shiftes, 
and that by the pollicie of mean men who were thought 
to be hys frendes, and not by the puisantnes of others who 
were knowne to be his open enemys. 

Ascham, Affairs of Germany, p. 8. 

puist, puistie (piist, pis’ti), a. [< poust, n.] 
In easy circumstances; well-to-do: said of per- 
sons of the lower classes who have mademoney. 


[Seoteh. ] 
puit! (pa’it),n. Same as pewit (0). [Eng.] 
puit2+ (pat), η. [ς F. puits = Pr. pote, poute = 
Sp. pozo = Pg. pogo = It. pozzo, < L. puteus, a 
well: see pitl.] Aspring; a fountain; a well; 


a rill, 
The puits flowing from the fountains of life. 
‘ Jer. Taylor. 
puka-puka (p6’ki-p6’kii), ». [Maori.] A 


small branching composite tree, Brachyglottis 
repanda, of New Zealand. Its leaves are very large, 
sometimes a foot long, and used by the natives as paper, 
whence puka-puka has become the native word for com- 
mon paper. 
puke! (pak), v.; pret. and pp. puked, ppr. puk- 
ing. [Origin obscure; perhaps for *spuke or 
*speuk, extended form of spew. Cf. G. spucken, 
spit.] I, intrans. 1. To vomit; eject the con- 
tents of the stomach. 
The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 144, 
2. To sicken; be overcome with loathing. 


As one of Woodward’s patients, sick and sore, 
I puke, I nauseate —yet he thrusts in more. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 153. 
TI, trans. 1. To vomit; throw up; eject from 
the stomach: generally with up.—2, Το cause 
to puke or vomit. 
pukel (pak), ». [< pukel, υ.]. 1. Vomit; a 
vomiting; that which is vomited.—2, An 
emetic.—8,. A disgusting person. [Low.J— 
4. [οαρ.] An inhabitant of the State of Mis- 
souri. [Vulgar, U. 5.] 


Pulex 


puke} (pik),a.andn. [Late ME. puke, pewke, 
< MD. puue, puyck, the best woolen cloth; D. 
puik = LG. pik, best.) I, a. Of a dark color, 
said to be reddish brown. 
The coulour of this camell is for the most part browne, 
or puke, Topsell, Four-footed Beasts. (Hailliweil.) 
11. η. A dark color between russet and black; 
puce. 
I wolde in alle hast possible have that same gowne of 
puke ffurryd with whyght lambe. Paston Letters, III. 153. 
You shall doe well to send fiue or sixe broad clothes, 
some blackes, pukes, or other sad colours. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 357. 
puker (pi’kér),. 1. One who pukes or vomits. 
— t+. A medicine which causes vomiting; an 
emetic. 
The griper senna, and the puker rue, 
The sweetener sassafras, are added too. 
Garth, Dispensary, iii. 
puke-stocking+ (puk’stok”’ing), a. Wearing 
puke-colored stockings. [Rare.] 
Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal-button, not- 
pated, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis-garter? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 78. 
puke-weed (puk’wéd),”. The officinal lobelia, 
Rapuntium inflatum, once much employed as an 
emetic. 
puking-fever (pi’king-fé’vér), n. 
milk-sickness. 
pukisht (pii’kish), a. [< puke2 + -ishl.] Of the 
color called puke. 
I saw my selfe old Canadie, 
About twelve of the clocke, 
Bare foote, hyr lockes about her heade, 
Ytuckde in pukishe pocke. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, viii. 
pulas (pu-las’),”. [Hind. paldsh, ραϊᾶς.] An 
EKastIndian tree, Butea monosperma ; also, B. su- 
erba, which differs chiefly in its climbing 
abit. Also palas, and pulas-tree. See Butea 
and kinol, ~ 
pulas-oil (pu-las’oil),n. Same as moodooga-oil. 
pulas-tree (pu-las’tré), n. Same as pulas. 
pulchrioust, α. [ME. pulcrious, ς L. pulcher, 
pulcer, beautiful, + -ious.] Beauteous; beau- 
tiful; fair. 
The seffe child Ffromont that time callyd was, 
Of stature of persone hie, gret, and long, 
Inly wel formed, puicrious of face, 
Sage, subtile, wel taught, myghty and stronge. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1263. 
pulchritude (pul’kri-tid), αι. [ς ME. puleri- 
tude, < OF. ώς = Sp. pulcritud = Pg. 
pulchritude, <L. pulchritudo, pulcritudo, beauty, 
< pulcher, pulcer, OL. polcer, beautiful.] Beau- 
ty; comeliness; handsomeness. 
Persing our hartes with thi pulcritude. 
Court of Love, 1. 613. 


Themistius . . . maintain’d an Opinion that... the 
Pulchritude and Preservation of the World consisted in 
Varieties and Dissimilitudes. Howell, Letters, iii. 26. 


The queen, when she had view’d 
The strange eye-dazzling admirable sight, 
Fain would have prais'd the state and pulchritude. 
Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 
What more than heavenly pulchritude is this? 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 
puldront, x. An obsolete form of pauldron. 
pule (pil), v.; pret. and pp. ee ppr. puling. 

Larner also pewl, peule; < OF. piuler, pioler, 
iauler, < F. piauler, chirp, pule; ef. It. pigo- 
are, chirp, moan; imitative words; ef. pipel, 
peepl, ete., pue?, ete.] I, intrans. 1. To peep 
or pipe plaintively, as a chick.—2. To ery as 
a complaining child; whine; whimper. 
The poore silly Soules pewling out of Purgatory. 
Sir T. More, Tracts (Utopia, Int., p. xcvii.). 
A wretched puling fool. Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 185. 
Thou ’rt such a puling thing! wipe your eyes and rise; 
go your ways. Beau, and Fl., Coxcomb, iv. 7. 
Wherefore should I pule, and, like a girl, 
Put finger in the eye? Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
All the wisdom of the-ages will avail it nothing if it 
pule in discontent and fret in nervous sickness. 
N. A. Rev., CXLII. 145. 
ΤΙ. trans. To utter in a whining or queru- 
lous manner: with out. 
I say “ You love”; you pewle me out a No. 
Drayton, Idea, v. 
puler (pi’lér), x. One who pules or whines; a 
sickly, complaining person. 
If she be pale of complexion, she will prove but a puler; 
is she high coloured, an ill cognizance. 
The Man in the Moone (1609), sig. G. (Hallivweil.) 
Pulex (pii’leks),. [NL. (Linneus, 1735), < L. 
pulex, a flea.] 1. A notable genus of insects, 
typical of the Pulicida, or fleafamily. ‘hey lead 
asemi-parasitic life upon man and other animals. The 


larvee feed on refuse, and are slender and whitish. Many 
species are known. FP. trritans is the common flea which 


Same as 





Pulex 


infests man. JL. serraticeps is found upon the cat and the 
dog. See cut under fleal. 


2. [l. c.] A flea, or some similar creature.— Pu- 
lex arborescens}, arborescent flea, an old name of any 
water-flea with branched horns—that is, of any clado- 
cerous crustacean. 
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wide, with a sharp bow and a square stern. You sit up- 
right against the stern-board, with your legs stretched 
out inthe bottom. 3B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 103. 


pulk-hole (pulk’hol), ». Same as pulkl. 
This underwood, with the turf in the yulk hole or bog 


pullaile 


(c) To abase; humble; degrade. 


Nothing pulleth downe a mans heart so much as aduer- 
sitie and lacke. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 


He pulleth downe, he setteth up on hy; 
He gives to this, from that he takes away. 


: ὁ lands, . . . constituted absolutely the only fuel at the be- Spenser, F, Q., V. ii. 41. 
De aera σε ο να ginning of the century. A, Jessopp, Arcady, ii. To raise the wretched and pull down the proud. 
Dulic (pi’lik), η. {Shortened from NL, Puli. PUll (pil), ο. [< ME, pullen, ¢ AS, pullian, pull as TE ee ee ee 

ία το ορ υρο τὰ Pulicaria: (8189 1η comp. dpullian, pull), = LG. pulen, pick, Eee ree ποια αρ tere Wil τομ, 
14. ο” & plant o e genus fuucaria, nok ll.tear: ef. MD hen, ἀπ λε. t But Guilt pull’d down his eyes, and fear his head. 
fleabane. Ρο, DUM, VORT CL. puuen, ATINnK, TOOLUn- J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 122. 


Pulicaria (pi-li-ka’ri-ii), n. [NL. (Gartner, 
1791), < LL. pulicaria, a plant, also called psyl- 
lion (from the supposed power of the smoke of 
P. dysenterica to drive away fleas), ς L. pulea, 
a flea.] A genus of composite herbs of the 


tribe Inulee and subtribe Inuline. It is 
characterized by a long inner pappus of one row of bris- 
tles, a very short outer pappus more or less united into a 
crown or a fringed cup, a broad involucre of narrow bracts 
in but few rows, yellow ray-flowers in one or tworows, and 
either smooth or ribbed achenes. Some species have the 
appearance of Inula, the elecampane, which is distin- 
guished by its nearly uniform pappus. There are about 
30 species, natives of Europe, Africa, and Asia, especially 
in the Mediterranean region. ‘They are hairy annuals or 
perennials, with alternate sessile leaves, and flower-heads 
solitary at the summits of the branches. P. (Jnula) dy- 
senterica, the fleabane, was once supposed to destroy fleas, 
and has sometimes been used to cure dysentery. Old 
names of the plant are fleabane-mullet and herb-christo- 


pher. 

pulicat, x. See pullicat. 

pulicene (pu‘li-sén), a. [lIrreg. for *pulicine, 
<« L. pulex ( pulic-), a flea, + -inel.] Relating 
to fleas; pulicous. 

Pulicidse (piu-lis’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), ς Pulex (Pulic-) + -idz.] The flea fam- 
ily, considered as either a family of Diptera, or 
the sole family of an order called Aphaniptera 


or Siphonaptera. Several genera are known, the prin- 
cipal ones being Pulex and Sarcopsylia. Insects of this 
family are minute, wingless, with the antenne from three- 
to fourteen-jointed, mandibles long and serrate, body ovate 
and much compressed, two simple eyes, no compound eyes, 
and ogee of the head and prothorax usually armed with 
spines directed backward. See cuts under fleal and chigo. 


pulicoset (pi’li-k6s), a. [< L. pulicosus, full of 
sein ς pulex (pulic-), aflea.] Abounding with 
eas. 
pulicoust (pi’li-kus),a. Same as pulicose. 
puling (pi’ling), n. [Verbal n. of pule,v.] A 
plaintive piping, as of a chicken; a whining 
complaint. 
Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
or pulings. Bacon, Masques and Triumphs (ed, 1887). 
What's the news from London, sirrah? My young mis- 
tress keeps such a puling for a lover. 
Yorkshire Tragedy, i. 1. 
puling (piling), p.a. Complaining; whining; 
erying; childish; weak. 
Come, look up bravely; put this puling passion 


Out of your mind. 
Beau. and Fil., Knight of Malta, ii. 3. 


Where be those puling fears of death, pret now expressed 
or affected? Lamb, New Year’s Eve. 
pulingly (pa‘ling-li),adv. Ina puling manner; 
with whining or complaint. 
I do not long to have 
My sleep ta’en from me, and go pulingly, 
Like a poor wench had lost her market-money. 
Beau, and Fi., Captain, iii. 1. 
puliolt, x. [Also pulioll, pulial, puliall, ult. < L. 
puleium, pulegium, fleabane, pennyroyal, <¢ pu- 
lex (pulic-), a flea: see Pulex.] Same as pen- 


nyroyal, 1. 
polio -royalt, ». [Also puliall royal; < ME. 
uliall real, < ML. puleium regale, equiv. to 
. puleium regium, royal fleabane: see puliol 
and royal. Hence, by corruption, pennyroyal. ] 
Same as pennyroyal, 1. 
pulish (ρᾶ/ lish), m. [Native name (?).] The 
Angola ant-thrush, Pitta angolensis. 
pulk! (pulk), π. (Appar. a contracted dim. of 
pooll.} A pool; apond. [Prov. Eng.] 
pulk?, pulkha (pulk, pul’ki), n. [Finn. pul- 
kha, Lapp. pulkhe.| A Laplanders’ traveling- 





Lapland Pulk. (From an original in the possession of the 
American Geographical Society.) 


sledge. It is built in the form of a boat, of light ma- 
terials, covered with reindeer-skin. 1t is drawn by a sin- 
gle reindeer, and is used in journeying over the snow in 
winter. 

These pulks are shaped very much like a canoe; they 
are about five feet long, one foot deep, and eighteen inches 


known.] . I, trans. 1. To draw or try to draw 
foreibly or with effort; drag; haul; tug: op- 
posed to push: generally with an adverb of di- 
rection, as up, down, on, off, out, back, ete.: as, 
to pull a chair back; to pull down a flag; to pull 
a bucket out of a well; to pull off one’s coat. 

This Arcite, with ful despitous herte 

Whan he him knew, and hadde his tale herd, 


As fiers as leoun pullede out a swerd. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 740. 
So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; so hales, and 
pulls me. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 144. 
O Night, thou pullest the proud Mask away 
Where-with vaine Actors, in this Worlds great Play, 
By Day disguise them. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 
Pull off, pull off the broach of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by. 
Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
2. To pluck; gather by hand: as, to pull flax; 
to pull flowers. 
He joys to pul? the ripened pear. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 
3S. To draw in such a way as to rend or tear; 
draw apart; rip; rend: followed by some 
qualifying word or phrase, such as asunder, in 
pieces, apart: also used figuratively. 

Fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces. 
Acts xxiii. 10. 
It is hardly possible to come into company where you 
do not find them pulling one another to pieces. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 348. 
4. To extract; draw, as a tooth or a cork.— 
5. To agitate, move, or propel by tugging, row- 
ing, ete.: as, to pull a bell; to pull a boat. 
I have pulled a whale boat in the Pacific, and paddled a 
canoe on Lake Huron. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. vii. 
May bend the bow or pul/ the oar. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 
6. To transport by rowing: as, to pull a pas- 
senger across the bay. 
To pull Lady Cramly and her daughter down the river. 
T. Hook, kathers and Sous, xvii. 
7. In printing, to produce on a printing-press 
worked by hand; hence, to take or obtain by 
impression in any way: as, to pull a proof. 
The “copy” was quickly put in type, a proof was pulled, 
and at 10h. 50m. it was placed in my hands, exactly an 


hour after the observations had been made at a station 
nearly 3000 miles away. The Century, XXX VIII. 605. 


8t. To bring down; reduce; abate. 


His rank flesh shall be pull’d with daily fasting. 
Fleicher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 


9+. To pluck; fleece; cheat. 
What plover ’s that 


They have brought to pull? 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 


10, In tanning, toremove the wool from (sheep- 
skins), or the hair from (hides). A pulling-knife, 
made of steel with a rather blunt edge, is used, acting 
much on the principle of a scraper. it engages the hair 
without cutting it off, and pullsitout. Theskin is spread, 
with the hair or wool side uppermost, on an inclined sup- 
port during the process. 

11. To steal; filch. [Thieves’ slang.] 


We lived by thieving, and I do still—by puiling flesh 
(stealing meat). 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 460. 
12. To make a descent upon for the purpose 
of breaking up; raid; seize: as, to pull a gam- 
bling-house: said of police. [Slang.]—13. In 
horse-racing, to check or hold back (a horse) in 
order to keep it from winning: as, the jockey 
was suspected of pulling the horse. [Slang.] 
—To pull a face, to draw the countenance into a particu- 
lar expression ; grimace: as, to pull a long face (that is, to 
look very serious). 
The Prior and the learned pulled a face. 
Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
To pull a fincht. See jinch!1.—To pull down. (a) Το 
take down or apart; demolish by separating and remov- 
ing the parts: as, to pull down a house. 
Puli not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
(6) To subvert; overthrow; demolish. 
In political] affairs, as well as mechanical, it is farre 
easier to pull down then build up. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 104. 
The worldis full of institutions which, though they never 
ought to have been set up, yet, having been set up, ought 
not to be rudely pulled down. 
Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 


Full (pul), n. 


To pull down the sidet, to cause the defeat of the party 
or side on which a person plays. 
If I hold your cards I shall pull down the side ; 
I am not good at the game. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 
Topullin one’s horns, See horn.—To pullone through, 
to extricate one from a difficulty. 
I am very hopeful of your regiment arriving in time to 
pull us through. 
Phantom Piquet, Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1888. 
To pullthe dead horse. See horsel.—To pull the long- 
bow. Seelongbow.—To pull up. (a) To pluck up; tear up, 
as by the roots; hence, to extirpate; eradicate; destroy. 
They shall no more be pulled up out of their land which 
I have given them. Amos ix. 15. 
I observed that they reap their corn in these parts, 
whereas about Damascus they pull it up by the roots. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 142. 
(0) To take to task; administer reproof or admonition to; 
put a check upon. [Colloqg.] (ο) To arrest and take before 
a court of justice. [Colloqg.] (d) To bring to a stop by 
means of the reins: as, to pull up a horse when driving or 
riding. Hence—(e) To stop or arrest in any course of 
conduct, especially in a bad course.=Syn. 1. To drag.— 
2. To gather. , 
IT. intrans. To give a pull; tug; draw with 
strength and force: as, to pull at a rope. 
Thaf gerned & gat gokkez of oxen, 
& for my hygez hem Ῥορῦ, to bowe haue I mester, 
To see hem pulle in the p!ow aproche me byhouez. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 68. 
To pull apart, to separate or break by pulling: as, a 
rope will pull apart.—To pull for, to row toward: as, 
they pulled for the ship or the shore.— To pull throug 
to get through any undertaking with difficulty. (Colloq, 
I shall be all right! I shall pull through, my dear! 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 
To pull up, to stop in riding or driving by drawing the 
reins; halt; stop. 
The Slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly blown. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 
Mr. Kearney pulled up at the outskirts of the town in 
front of a small general store. 
The Century, XX XVII. 602. 


[ς ME. pul; < pull, v.] 1. The 
exercise of drawing power; effort exerted in 
hauling; a tug; drawing power or action; force 
expended in drawing. 
The husbandman, whose costs and pain, 
Whose hopes and helps lie buried in his grain, 
Waiting a happy Spring to ripen full 
His long’d-for harvest to the reapers’ pull. 
Beau. and Εὐ., Four Plays in One, Epil. 
Particles . . . arranging themselves under the influence 
of the pull or gravity of the earth. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., X XIX. 46. 
An iron bar, . . . one inch square, cooled through 80° 
Fahr., contracts with a pull of fifty tons. 
W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature (1st ed.), p. 46. 
2. Exercise in rowing; an excursion in a row- 
boat: as, to have a pull after dinner. [Colloq.] 
—-3}+. A contest; a struggle. 
This wrastling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 2. 


4. That whichis pulled. Specifically —(a) The lever 


of a counter-pump or beer-pull. (6) The knob and stem 
of a door-bell; a bell-pull. 


5. Influence; advantageous hold or claim on 
some one who has influence: as, to have a pull 
with the police; he has a pull on the governor. 
(Slang. ] 

A good feature of the ordinance is the power given ta 
the city engineer, . . . who is too often handicapped hy 
politicians and contractors who have a pull on the City 
Fathers. The Engineer, LXV. 392. 
6. A favorable chance; an advantage: as, to 
have the pull over one. [Slang.] 

Do you know, it’s a great pull not having married young. 

Whyte Melviile, White Rose, 11. xxiv. 

The great pull that men have over us [women] is that 

they are supposed to do only one thing at a time. 

Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 782. 
7. A drink; a swig: as, to have a puil at the 
brandy-bottle. [Colloq.] 

The other hiccoughed, and sucked in a long pull of his 
hot coffee. Whyte Melville, White Rose, IT, ii. 

“Bre’r Torm,” he said, after a long pull at the pitcher 
of persimmon beer. The Century, XX XVIII. 88. 
8. In printing, a single impression made by one 
pull of the bar of a hand-press.—Candy-pull, See 


candy1.— Dead pull, in mech., total pressure; impressed 
force, without shocks, jerks, or surging. 


pullailet, απ. [ME.,< OF. pouiaille, F. poulaille, 


poultry, < poule, hen, « L. pullus, a young ani- 
mal,a chicken: see pullet.| Poultry. 








pullaile 


With caleweis or with pullayle, 
With conynges or with fyne vitaille. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7043. 
Pullastre (pu-las’tré), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
pullastra, a young hen, a pullet, dim. of pullus, 
a young fowl: see pullet.] An artificial as- 
semblage of birds, in which those gallinaceous 
birds which are peristeropod or pigeon-toed, 
as the Cracidz# and Megapodida, are grouped 
with the true pigeons, or Coluwmbz, including 
the dodos. 
pullastriform (pu-las’tri-form), a. [ς L. pul- 
lastra, a young hen, a pullet, + forma, form. ] 
Same as pullastrine. 

Pullastriyorm and Struthious Birds, 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 122. 

pullastrine (pu-las’trin), a. [« Pullastre + 

-ine*.] Pertaining to the Pullastre, or having 
their characters. 

The Pullastrine birds are a generalized group. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 114. 

pull-back (ptl’bak), ». [ς pull + back, adv.] 

1. That which keeps one back or restrains; a 
drawback. 

I appeal to the mind of every particular person that 
hears me whether he has not often found a struggle within 
himself, and a kind of pullback from the sin that he has 
been about to engage in. South, Sermons, VII. xi. 
2. In modern costume for women, a contrivance 
by which the folds of the skirt behind were heid 
together closely, so that the skirt in front was 
drawn tightly and hung straight down. It was 
in fashion about 1885. 

pull-cock (pul’kok), n. A faucet of which the 
lever is vertical when the outlet is closed, and 
is pulled forward 90° in a vertical plane to open 
the passage fully. 

pull-devil (pul’dev’1),. <A device for catching 
fish, made of several hooks fastened back to 
back, to be dragged or jerked through the water. 

pulldoo (pul’dé), ». [ς F. poule deau, ‘water- 
hen’: poule, hen (see puillet); de, of (see 463); 
eau, water (see ewe?).] The American coot, fu- 
lica americana. [Local, U.8.] 

pull-down (pul’doun), ». In organ-building, 
the wire whereby a pallet or valve is opened 
when its digital is depressed; a pallet-wire. 

pullent (pil’en), ». [Also pullein, pullain, pul- 
lin; < OF. poulain, puleyn, polan, F. poulain (ef. 
Pr. pollin, polli = Sp. pollino = It. pollino), the 
young of any animal, esp. a foal, colt, < ML. 
pullanus, also, after Rom., pullenus, polinus, m., 
*nullana, pulina, f., a foal, colt, filly,< L. pullus, 
a young animal: see pullet.] Poultry. 

They bring up a great multitude of pullein, and that by 
a marvellous policy; for the hens do not sit upon the 
eggs; but by keeping them in a certain equal heat they 


bring life into them, and hatch them. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 
A false theefe 


That came like a false foxe my pullain to kil and mis- 
cheefe. Ep. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, v. 2. 
To see how pitifully the pullen will look, it makes me 
after relent, and turn my anger into a quick fire to roast 
"em. Middleton, Your Five Gallants, ii. 1. 
Tass. What, three and twenty years in law? 
Vind. I haue knowne those that haue beene fiue and 
fifty, and all about Pullin and Pigges. 
C. Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 


puller (pul’ér), n. [< pull + -εγ1.] One who or 
that which pulls. 
Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick, peace, 


Proud setter up and puller down of kings! 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 157. 


Puller off, in a press or punching-machine, a forked piece 
which is so adjusted as to be almost in contact with the 
work to be stamped or punched, which it prevents from 
rising when the die or punch is drawn back. 


pullet (pul’et), n. [ME. pulette, polete, < OF. 
polete, pouletie, F. poulette, a chick, young hen, 
dim. of poule, a hen, ς ML. pulla (> OF. and F. 
poule), a young hen, fem. of L. pullus, a young 
animal, young, esp. of domestic fowls, a young 
fowl, a chicken, a young sprout, = E. foal, 
q. v. Cf. poult.] 1. A young hen. 

And in this maner, ye that be auncient teachynge vs, 
and wee obedient, as old fathers and young pullettes, bee- 
yng in the nest of the Senate. Golden Book, viii. 
2. A bivalve, Tapes pullastra, of the family Ve- 
neride, abundant in European seas, chiefly in 
muddy sand or sandy bottoms near tide-mark. 
It also occupies deserted holes, and is then apt to show 
distortion of the shell, which in growing adapts itself to 
its surroundings. When not malformed, the shell is ob- 


long, and the valves are covered with concentric striz be- 
coming coarser and more wavy toward the ends, and crossed 


by diverging striz. 

pullet-spermt (pul’et-spérm), n. The treadle 
or chalaza of an egg: so called because formerly 
supposed to be the sperm of the egg. 


11] no pullet-sperm in my brewage. 
pe Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 82. 
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x nats ἕ 
pulley (pul’i),. [Formerly also pully, pullie ; 
< (a) late ME. polley (= MD. poleye = Sp. polea 
= Pg. polé = It. puleggia, formerly also puleg- 
gio) (ML. polea, polegia, polegium), < OF. poulie, 
a pulley (Cotgrave), F. poulie, a pulley, block, 
sheave; ef. OF. poulie, poullie, a place to hang 
out clothes; origin uncertain; by some con- 
nected with AS. pullian, E. pull. (0) Cf. ME. 
polive, appar., with accom, term. -ive, of like 
origin with the above. (c) ME. poleyne, a pul- 
ley, < OF. poulain (ML. polanus), a pulley-rope, 
a particular use of poulain, a colt: see pullen. 
The transfer of sense from ‘colt’ to ‘a sup- 
port’ is paralleled in the use of horse and easel 
(lit. ‘ass’), and of F. poutre, ‘filly,’ also ‘beam,’ 
chévre, ‘goat,’ also ‘crane,’ and of E. crane it- 
self; also by Gr. ὄνος, ass, crane, pulley.] 1. 
(a) Properly, a simple machine consisting of 
a wheel having a grooved rim for carrying a 
rope or other line, and turning in a frame, 
which, when movable, is termed a pulley-block. 
(b) A block containing several grooved wheels. 
(c) A tackle or apparatus consisting of one 
or more pulley-blocks with a rope or ropes 
reeved through them for use in hoisting. The 
pulley serves to balance a great force against a small 
one; its sole use is to produce equilibrium; it does not 
save work, unless indirectly in some unmechanical way. 
The pulley is a lever with equal arms; but when it turns, 
the attachments of the forces are moved. Fig. 1 shows a 
fixed pulley. ‘The equal weights d and e are in equilib- 
rium, because they hang from the equal arms of the lever 
ab, having its fulcrum ate. Fig. 2 illustrates the prin- 
ciple of the movable pulley. The equal-armed lever, with 
fulcrum at ο, has on one arm the weight @ and on the 
other the force of the stretched string be. If there is 
equilibrium, this force must be equal to the weight of d. 
Thus, the total downward pull on 7, one arm of the equal- 
armed lever jg, with fulcrum at h, is twice the weight 
of d, which must, therefore, be the weight of ¢ to keep it 
in balance. We may also use the axiom that when a cord 
is free to move along its length it must be under equal 
stress in all its parts. Consequently; when a movable block 
is supported by a number of parallel parts of the same cord, 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 5. 





Pulleys. 


these must bear equal shares of theload. Thus, in fig. 
3, the lower block with the weight b brings equal strains 
upon four stretches of the cord, one of which is balanced 
by a Consequently, the weight of b is four times that 
of a. But the effects of friction and of the stiffness of the 
cord are of great importance in the calculation of the ad- 
vantages of pulleys. There is a great mechanical advan- 
tage in having separate blocks for all the movable pul- 
leys, as in figs. 4 and 5. Thus, in fig. 4, the weight α is 
balanced over the lowest pulley by the pull on b, and the 
sum of these forces drawing down the lowest pulley is 
balanced over the second pulley by the pull onc, which 
is therefore double the weight at b. Thus, by means of 
four pulleys α balances a + 2a + 4α -- ἔα =a (24—1), 
or fifteen times instead of (as by the arrangement of fig. 
3) only four times its own weight. Another arrangement 
is shown in fig. 5. Here, by means of four pulleys, @ bal- 
ances eight times its own weight. 

2. In anat.: (a) A trochlea, or trochlear sur- 
face of an articulation. (b) A ligamentous 
loop which confines or changes the direction of 
the tendon of a muscle passing through it: as, 
the digastric musele of the chin and the supe- 
rior oblique of the eye both pass through a 
pulley. See cuts under muscle and eyel.—com- 
pound pulley, a system of pulleys by which the power 
to raise heavy weights or overcome resistances is gained at 
the expense of velocity. See def. 1(c).—Conical pulley, 
a cone-pulley.— Crown- 
ing pulley, a pulley with 
@ convex rim, much used 
where from various causes 
belts are in danger of 
slipping off, the convexity 
tending to retain the belt 
on the rim.— Dead pul- 
ley. Same as loose puiley. 
{Local, Eng.)— Differen- 
tial pulley, a peculiar 
machine operating upon 
the principle of the lever. 
Let AD (fig. 1) be a lever, 
having its fulerum at C, 
half-way between A and 
D. From Dand B (a point 
on AC) cords are attached to the equal arms of the lever 
EF, with fulcrum at G. Then, if weights are placed on 
A and G so as to balance one another, G is practically 
supported at the point half-way between B and D. 
The ratio of the weight at G to that at A is therefore 
2 AC +(CD—BC). The differential pulley has above one 
solid wheel with two grooved rims, the lower one being 
furnished with spikes to enter the links of a chain and 
prevent it from running over the wheel (see fig. 9). An 
endless chain is reeved upon this and upon a pulley below, 





Crowning Pulley. 





pulley-mortise 


as shown in fig. 8. The lettering corresponds to that in 
fig. 1, and serves to show the principle. Fig. 4 shows the 
machine in action. Here aq is the triangular frame of the 
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traveler, b a link with which the hook ec of the differen- 
tial pulley p engages, and 7, 7 rollers which support the 
frame on the rail R.—Double-speed pulley, a combina- 
tion of two loose pulleys (see loose pulley) and toothed 
gearing with one fast-driven pulley, whereby two differ- 
ent speeds of rotation may be obtained with pulleys of 
the same diameter by shifting the band from the fast pul- 
ley to one of the loose pulleys. Also called two-speed pul- 
ley.—Driven pulley, in mech., a pulley which receives 
its motion through a belt or band from another pulley 
called the driving pulley.—Driving pulley, a pulley 
which, by means of a belt or band, transmits its motion 
to another pulley. A wide-faced pulley is often both a 
driven and a driving pulley.—Fast-and-loose pulleys. 
See fast!1.—Fast pulley, a pulley firmly attached to the 
shaft from which it receives or to which it communicates 
motion.— Flat-rope pulley, a pulley 
with a sheave having in its perimeter 
a rectangular or nearly rectangular 
groove, instead of the usual semicir- 
cular score.—Frame pulley, a pul- 
ley which has, instead of a block, a 
sort of frame of iron in which the 
sheave or sheaves are pivoted.— 
Loose pulley, a pulley fitted loosely 
on a shaft and placed near a fast pul- 
ley to receive and support the belt 
when it is thrown off in order to dis- 
connect the shaft. It is practically 
an idle-wheel.— Parting pulley, a 
pulley or belt-wheel that can be sep- 
arated into two parts so that a shaft 
need not be dismounted in order to 
receive it.—§cored pulley, a pulley 
having a semicircular groove about 
its perimeter to receive a band of circular section, or a 
rope. EH. H. Knight.—§$ide pulley, a pulley the block of 
which has laterally or vertically extending lugs, with 
holes therein, by which it may be bolted to a wall or post. 
—Sliding pulley, a pulley with a clutch mechanism 
placed so as to slide backward and forward on a shaft: 
used for coupling and disengaging machinery, and also 
as a pulley.—Tug pulley, in a well-boring rig, the pulley 
which, by means of the puil-rope acting as a crossed band, 
imparts motion to the bull-wheel of an oil-derrick. See 
oil-derrick, 

pulley (pul’i),v.t. [ς pulley, n. Cf. F. poulier, 
raise with a pulley,< poulie,a pulley ] To raise 
or hoist with a pulley. [Rare. ] 


A Mine of white Stone was discovered hard by, which 
runs in a continued Vein of Earth, and is digged out with 
Ease, being soft, and is between a white Clay and Chalk at 
first; but being pulleyed up with [into ?] the open Air, it 
receives a crusty kind of Hardness, and so becomes per- 
fect Freestone. Howell, Letters, I. i. 16. 

pulley-block (pul’i-blok), ». A shell contain- 
ing one or more sheaves, the whole forming a 
pulley. 

pulley-box (pil’i-boks), ». In a draw-loom, a 
frame containing the pulleys for guiding the 
tail-cords. £. Η. Knight. 

pulley-check (pul’i-chek), ». An automatic 
clutch or locking device designed to prevent a 
rope from running backward through a pulley- 
block. 

pulley-clutch (pul’i-kluch), n. An automatic 
device, in the form of a grappling-tongs, for 
fastening a hoisting-pulley to a beam or raf- 
ter. 

pulley-drum (pul’i-drum), 7. 
or pulley-bloek. 

pulley-frame (pul’i-frim),. In mining, same 
as head-frame, poppet-head, ete. 

pulley-mortise (pul’i-mér’tis), n. 
chase-mor tise, 





Flat-rope Pulley for 
transmitting power by 
means of a band or 
rope. JY, face of pul- 
ley; g, flanges. 


A pulley-shell 


Same as 





pulley-sheave 


pulley-sheave (pul’i-shév), π. The grooved 
roller over which a rope runs in a pulley-block. 
pulley-shell (pul’i-shel), x. The outer part or 
casing of a pulley-block. 
pulley-stand (pul‘i-stand), η. A hanger on 
which pulleys can be adjusted as to height and 
angle of axis, so as to make them suit the belt- 
ing, which may reach them at angles varying 
with the stem of the hanger. H. H. Knight. 
pulley-stone (pul’i-stdn), n. In geol., a name 
familiarly given to the silicious pulley-like casts 
or molds of the joints and stems of encrinites. 
pulley-wheel (pul’i-hwél), n. A pulley-sheave. 
pullicat, pulicat (pul’i-kat), n. [< Pulicat, a 
town on the Madras ecoast.] <A cotton check 
handkerchief of real or imitation Indian make. 
pullint, η. See pullen. 
pulling-jack (pul’ing-jak), ». A hydraulic 
jack which has a pulling instead of a pushing 
action. 
pulling-out (pul’ing-out’), n.; pl. pullings-out 
(-ingz-out’). The lining worn with a slashed 
garment and drawn ag through the slash, 
so as to project loosely. 
pull-iron (pul’i’érn), ». 1. Ina railroad-car, 
an eye-bolt or lug to which a chain may be at- 
tached when the car is to be moved by horses. 
—2. A hook or ring at the back end of the 
tongue of a, horse-car, for attaching it to the car. 
pullisht,v. An obsolete form of polish1. 
pullock (pul’ok),n. A putlog. #. H. Knight. 
pull-off (pil’of), n. In gun-making, the power 
required to be applied to the trigger to dis- 
charge a gun, 
pull-over (pil’6’vér), π. In hat-manuf., a cap 
of silk or felted fur drawn over a hat-body to 
form the napping; also, a hat so made. 
pull-piece (pul pes), mn. In a clock, a wire or 
string which, when pulled, causes the clock to 
strike: used, if necessary, to bring the striking- 
mechanism into accord with the hands. 
pull-pipes (pul’ pips), ». [A _ corruption of 
pool-pipes.} Various species of Hquisetum: so 
called because the joints of their hollow stems 
are easily pulled apart. [North. Eng,] 
pull-to (pul’té), n. In weaving, same as lay-cap. 
pullulate (pul’a-lat), v. ἐς pret. and pp. pullu- 
lated, ppr. pullulating. [< L. pullulatus, pp. of 
pullulare 3 It. pullulare, pullolare = Sp. pulu- 
lar = Pg. pullular = F. pulluler), put forth, 
sprout forth, < pullulus, a young animal, a 
sprout, dim. of pullus, a young animal, a chick: 
see pullet.] To germinate; bud. 
Money is but as drugs and lenitive ointments, to miti- 
gate the swellings and diseases of the body, whose root re- 
maineth still within, and pullulateth again, after the same 


or some other manner. 
Grainger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 175. 


Instead of repairing the mistake, and restoring religious 
liberty, which would have stifled this pullulating evil in 
the seed by affording it no further nourishment, they 
took the other course. Warburton, Divine Legation, ii. 6. 


Ovisacs or bulbules naked, bud-like, pullwlating from 
the bases of the tentacula. Johnston, British Zodphytes. 


pullulation (pul-i-la’shon), ». [= F. pullula- 
tion = Pg. pullulagdo = It. pullulazione, < L. as 
if *pullulatio(n-), < pullulare, pp. pullulatus, pul- 
lulate: see pullulate.] 1. The act of germinat- 
ing or budding. 

These were the Generations or Pullulations of the Hea- 
venly and Earthly Nature. Dy. H. More, Moral Cabbala, ii. 
2. Specifically, in bot., a mode of cell-multi- 
plication in which a cell forms a slight protu- 
berance on one side, which afterward increases 
to the size of the parent-cell, and is cut off 
from it by the formation of a dividing wall at 
the narrow point of junction: same as sprout- 
ing. This mode of multiplication is especially 
characteristic of the yeast-plant and its allies. 

pullus (pul’us),». [NL., re L. pullus, a young 
animal.] 1. Inornith., a chick; a very young 
bird; a nestling: applied to any bird in the 
down, or before it has acquired its first full 
feathering. Hence—2. In zodl., the young (em- 
bryonic or larval) condition of any animal. 

Craven has . . . subsequently acknowledged that his 
Sinusigera perversa (from the Indian Ocean) is only a pul- 
lus of Triforis. 

P. Pelseneer, Challenger Reports, ΧΧΤΙΙ., Zodl., part lxv., 

[Report on Thecosomata, p. 40. 

ροκ n. Same as polment. 
ulmobranchia (pul-m6-brang’ki-i), η. pl. 
[NL., ς L. pulmo(n-), lung, + branchia, gills. 
In this and following compounds, pulmo- is 
short for pulmono-, prop. pulmoni-.] Same as 
Pulmobranchiata. 

pulmobranchie (pul-m6-brang’ki-6), n. pl. 
[NL., < L. pulmo(n-), lung, + branchia, gills.] 
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Gills or branchise modified into organs of aérial 
respiration; the respiratory apparatus peculiar 
to certain animals. (a) The lung-sacs of air-breathing 
mollusks, as snails. See cut under Pulmonata. (b) The 
lung-sacs of certain arachnidans, as spiders; the pulmo- 
trachee. See cuts under pulmonary and Scorpionide. 
pulmobranchial (pul-m6-brang’ki-al), a. [< 

Pulmobranchia + -al.}] 1. In conch., breathing 

by means of pulmobranchie or lung-sacs; per- 

taining to pulmobranchizw ; pulmonate, pulmo- 
niferous, or pulmonary, as a snail.—2, In 
entom., breathing by means of pulmotrachee ; 

pertaining to pulmotraches; pulmonary, as a 
spider. = Syn, Pulmobranchial, etc. In application to 
those arachnidans which have lung-sacs by which they 
breathe, as well as by tracheex, the terms pulmonary, pul- 
monate, pulmobranchial, pulmobranchiate, pulmotracheal, 
pulmotracheate, and pulmotracheary mean the same, the 
first two terms being the least specific, since they are ap- 
plied to other animals, the two middle terms being less spe- 
cific, as shared by certain mollusks, the last three being spe- 
cific and precise, since they apply only to these arachnidans. 
In application to mollusks, pulmonary, pulmonate, pulmo- 
niferous, pulmobranchial, pulmobranchiute, and pulmogas- 
teropod are a parallel series of words, the first three shared 
by any other animals which have lungs, the fourth and fifth 
by arachnidans, the sixth being specific and precise. 

Pulmobranchiata (pul-m6-brang-ki-a’ ti), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of pulmobranchiatus: see pul- 
mobranchiate.| In De Blainville’s classification 
(1825), the first one of three orders of his Para- 
cephalophora monoica asymmetrica, containing 
the three families Limnacea, Auriculacea, and 
Limacinea, or the pulmonary gastropods, as 
snails, slugs, ete., both aquatic and terrestrial. 
Also Pulmobranchia. Now commonly called 
Pulmonata or Pulmonifera. 

pulmobranchiate (pul-m6-brang’ki-at), a. [ς 
NL. pulmobranchiatus, < pulmobranchiz, q. v.] 
Provided with pulmobranchis. (a) Breathing by 
lung-sacs or pulmobranchie, as mollusks; of or pertaining 
to the Pulmobranchiata. (b) Breathing by lung-sacs or 
pulmotrachee, as spiders; pulmotracheate.=Syn, See 
pulmobranchial. 

pulmocutaneous (pul’m6-ki-ta’né-us), a. [< 
L. pulmo(n-), lung, + cutis, skin: see cuta- 
neous.| Of or pertaining to the lungs and skin: 
said of the hindmost one of three passages into 
which each of the two aortic trunks of the adult 
frog is divided, which ends in pulmonary and 
cutaneous arteries. 

pulmogasteropod, pulmo astropod (pul-m6- 
gas-tér’d-pod, -gas’trd-pod), a. and ». [< L. 
pulmo(n-), lung, + Gr. γαστήρ, stomach, + πούς 
(ποὺ-) = E. /οοί.] JI, a. Pulmonate or pulmo- 
niferous, as a gastropod; of or pertaining to 
the Pulmogasteropoda. 

IT, n. A pulmonate gastropod; any member 
of the Pulmogasteropoda. 
Also pulmonogasteropod. 

αν πωρορκοα (pul-m6-gas-te-rop’6-di),n. 
pl. [NL.] Same as Pulmonata, 1 (a). 

Pulmograda (pul-mog’ra-di), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of pulmogradus: see pulmograde.| De Blain- 
ville’s name of a group of acalephs, approxi- 
mately the same as Discophora. 

pulmograde (pul’mo-grad), α. απᾶ π. [ς NL. 
pulmogradus, ς L. pulmo(n-), a lung, + gradi, 
walk.] 1. a. Having the characters of the Pul- 
mograda; swimming by means of alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the body, as if by a 
kind of respiration, as a jellyfish. 

ΤΙ. η. An acaleph of the group Pulmograda ; 

a discophoroys hydrozoan. 

pulmometer (pul-mom’e-tér), ». [ς L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.| An in- 
strument for measuring the capacity of the 
lungs; a spirometer. 

pulmometry (pul-mom’e-tri), πα. [< L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung, + Gr. -μετρία, ς µέτρον, measure. | 
The measurement of the capacity of the lungs; 
spirometry. 

Pulmonacea (pul-m6-na’shiii), n.pl. [« L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung, + -acea.] Inconch., same as Pul- 
monata, 1. 

pulmonar (pul’m6-nir), a. [= F. pulmonaire: 
see pulmonary.) aving lungs or lung-like 
organs; pulmonate or pulmonary; specifically, 
belonging to the arachnidan order Pulmonaria. 

Pulmonaria! (pul-m6-na’ri-i), x. [NL. (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), so called from its reputation and 
former use; fem. of pulmonarius, pertaining to 
the lungs, as a pulmonary remedy: see pulmona- 
ry.) A genus of gamopetalous plants be- 
longing to the family Boraginacez and tribe 


Anchusez. It is characterized by a five-lobed funnel- 
shaped corolla without scales in the throat, a five-cleft 
calyx enlarged in fruit, and four broad erect nutlets with 
an elevated and slightly concave basilar scar which is 
without a surrounding ring. There are ten species, na- 
tives of Europe, especially of the central part. They are 
erect perennial hairy herbs, bearing large petioled radical 





Pulmonata (pul-m6-na’ tii), ». pl. 


Pulmonata 


leaves and a few small alternate stem-leaves, and terminal 
two-parted cymes of blue or purplish flowers. They are 
generally known as lungwort (which see), especially P. 
officinalis, which is the common English species, having 
also the old or local names of spotted comfrey, bugloss cow- 
slip, Jerusalem cowslip, beggar’s-basket, etc. See also Jo- 
seph-and-Mary. , 

Pulmonaria?(pul-m6-na’ri-i),n.pl. [NL.,neut. 
pl. of L. pulmonarius, pertaining to the lungs: 
see pulmonary.| 1. In conch., same as Pulmo- 
nata, 1.—2. In entom., the pulmonary arachni- 
dans, as spiders and scorpions. In Latreille’s sys- 
tem of classification they were one of two orders of Arach- 
nida, the other being Trachearia. Also called Pulmona- 
viz and Pulmonata. 


ulmonaria®, 7». Plural of pulmonarium. 


ulmonarie (pul-m6-na’ri-6), n. pl. Same as 
Pulmonaria?, 2. 
pulmonarious (pul-m6-na’ri-us), a. [< L. pul- 


monarius, diseased in the lungs: see pulmona- 
ry.) Diseased in the lungs; affected with pul- 
monary disease. 

pulmonarium (pul-m6-na’ri-um), ».; pl. puil- 
monaria (-%). |NL., neut. of L. puimonarius, 
pertaining to the lungs: see pulmonary.] In 
entom., the lateral membrane often separating 
the dorsal and ventral abdominal segments, 
and containing stigmata or breathing-holes. 


x Hirby. 


pulmonary (pul’mo-na-ri),a.andn. [=F. pul- 
monaire = Sp. Pg. pulmonar = It. pulmonare, 
pulmonario, < L. pulmonarius, pertaining to the 
lungs, affecting the lungs, ς pulmo(n-), lung, 
= Gr. πλεύμων, usually πνεύµων, lung: see pneu- 
monia.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the lungs, 
in the widest sense; respiratory: as, pulmo- 
nary organs. 


The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is 
small in respect to that of the heart. Ar 


2. Affecting the lungs: as, pulmonary disease. 
—3. Remedial of affections of the lungs; pul- 
monic: as, pulmonary medicine.—4. Done by 
means of lungs; aérial, as amode of breathing: 
opposed to branchial or tracheal: as, pulmonary 
respiration.— 5. Having lungs, lung-sacs, or 
lung-like organs; able to breathe air; pulmo- 
branchiate, pulmonate, or pulmoniferous: dis- 
tinguished from branchiate: as, a pulmonary 
mollusk.—6, Of or having the characteristics of 
the Pulmonaria: distinguished from tracheary: 


as, & pulmonary arachnidan.— Pulmonary alveoli, 
air-cells. See alveolus(b).— Pulmonary artery, any artery 
conveying blood directly from the heart to the lungs; in 
man, a large vessel, about two inches in length, conveying 
venous blood from the right cardiac ventricle. It divides 
into two branches, called the right and the left pulmonary 
artery, for the respective lungs. See cuts under dung and 
thorax.— Pulmonary branchis, of spiders and other 
arachnidans, peculiar breathing-organs or gills, situated in 
the abdomen and consisting of many membranous folds, 
appearing like the leaves ofa book or porte-monnaie. The 
air enters these foldsfrom the exterior orifice, and passes 
through the membrane to the blood which circulates be- 
tween them. See cut below.—Pulmonary calculus. 
See calculus, 2.—Pulmonary cartilage, the second cos- 
tal cartilage of the left side.— Pulmonary circulation, 
the lesser circulation of the blood, from the right cardiac 
ventricle through the pulmonary artery, pulmonary capil- 
laries, and pulmonary veins, back to the left auricle. See 
cut under circulation.— Pulmon consumption, 
phthisis.— Pulmonary lobules, small sections of lung- 
tissue, each receiving a bronchiole, and separated from 
one another by connective-tissue septa in which vessels 
ramify.—Pulmonary nerves, 2 variable number of 
branches of the pneumogastric, distributed to the root of 
the lungs.— Pulmonary pleura, the pleura pulmonalis. 
— Pulmonary plexuses, See plexus.— Pulmonary sac, 
in entom., a special form of respiratory organ found only 
in some arachnidans (spiders), being 
an involution of the integument, the 
walls of which are so folded as to ex- 
pose a large surface to the air, which 
is alternately inspired and expired, 
the blood being brought to the sacs 
by venous channels.—Pulmonary 
sinuses, the sinuses of Vaisalva in 
the pulmonary artery.— Pulmonary 
valves, the semilunar valves of the 
right cardiac ventricle.-—Pulmo- 
nary veins, any veins which bring 
blood direct from the lungs to the 
heart; in man, four veins, two from 
each lung, which convey arterial blood to the left auricle 
of the heart. See cuts under lung and thoraz.— Pulmo- 
nary vesicles, air-cells.=Syn. See pulmobranchial. 


II, n.3 pl. pulmonaries (-riz). 1. A pulmo- 
nary arachnidan, asa spider orscorpion; amem- 
ber of the Pulmonaria.— 2, Lungwort. 

[NL., neut. 
pl. of pulmonatus, having lungs: see pulmo- 
nate.| 1. In conch.: (a) An order or subclass 
of Gasteropoda, air-breathing and adapted to a 
terrestrial life; the true pulmonate or pulmo- 
niferous gastropods, as snails and slugs, havin 
the pallial cavity or mantle-chamber convert 
into a lung-sae, no ctenidia or true gills, and 
generally no true opereulum to the shell. Some 
other gastropods are pulmonate in the sense that they 


but 
buthnot. 





Pulmonary Sac of a 
Spider (Alygale cae 
mentartz). 2, the 
leaflets or Jamellz; s, 
stigma or breathing- 
hole, 


Pulmonata 


breathe air, but are otherwise structurally related to the 
pectinibranchiate or to the rhipidoglossate gastropods. 
The Pulmonata are hermaphrodite, with highly developed 
copulatory and other sexual organs in every individual, and 
well-formed odontophore. A shell is usually present,some- 
times small or wanting; its aperture is closed in some 
cases byapseudoperculum. They are divided into Basom- 
matophora and Stylommatophora. ‘There are more than 





Diagram of the Anatomy of the Snail (e2zx), illustrating structure 
of Pulmonata, 


α, mouth; 4, tooth; c,odontophore; a, gullet; e, crop; _ 7% stomach; 
5, coiled end of the visceral mass; #, rectum; 7, anus; 4, renal sac; 
Z, heart; 77, lung-sac, or modified pallial chamber; 7, its external 
opening; ο, thick edge of mantle; 7, Z, extent of the foot; 2, s, ner- 
vous ganglia round the esophagus. 


6,200 species. By Férussac and many later conchologists 
the order was extended to include the operculate tenio- 
glossate and rhipidoglossate terrestrial gastropods, the 
true Pulmonata being then called P. inoperculata, and the 
others P. operculata. This use of the word was long preva- 
lent, but is now obsolete. Also called Pulmonea, Pulmo- 
nifera, Pulmonogasteropoda, and Pulmogasteropoda. (0) 
A section of rhipidoglossate gastropods, char- 
acterized by adaptation for aérial respiration, 
and including the families Helicinidz, Hydro- 
cenidx, and Proserpinide. Fischer.—2, In en- 
tom., the pulmonary arachnidans: same as Pul- 
monaria2, 2. 

pulmonate (pul’mo6-nat), a.andn. [ς NL. pul- 
monatus, ς L. pulmo(n-), lung: see pulmonary. | 
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pertaining to the Pulmonifera.—2. Containing 
the lungs, as a part of the body: as, the pulmo- 
niferous somites of an arachnidan. 

Pulmonigrada (pul-m6-nig’ra-di), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of pulmonigradus: see pulmonigrade. | 
Same as Pulmograda. 

pulmonigrade (pul-mon’i-grad), α. απᾶ πα. [< 
NL. pulmonigradus, < L. pulmo(n-), lung, + 
gradi, walk.] Same as pulmograde. 

pulmonobranchous (pul’m6-nd-brang’kus), a. 
[< L. pulmo(n-), lung, + Gr. Spay ya, gills.] Pul- 
monate, as a gastropod; pulmonibranchiate. 
[Rare. ] 

Affording a good character for dividing the land pul- 
monobranchous Mollusca into two families. 
Eng. Cyc., Nat. Hist., III. 65. 
pulmonogasteropod (pul’m6-n6-gas’tér-6-pod), 
a.andn. Same as pulmogasteropod. 

Pulmonogasteropoda(pul’m6-n0-gas-te-rop’6- 
di), π. pl. [NL.,< L. pulmo(n-), lung, + NL. 
Gasteropoda.| Same as Pulmonata, 1 (a). 

pulmotracheal (pul-m6-tra’ké-al), a. [ς L. 
pulmo(n-), lung, + NL. trachea, windpipe, + 
-al.|) Inentom., pulmobranchial; pertaining to 
or done by means of pulmotrachesx: as, pulmo- 
tracheal respiration. 

Pulmotrachearia (pul-m6-tra-k6-a’ri-ii), n. pl. 
(NL., < L. pulmo(u-), lung, + NL.. trachea, 
windpipe.] A group of pulmobranchiate or 
pulmotracheate arachnidans; an order of Arach- 
nida, containing those arachnidans which have 
pulmonary sacs as well as traches, as spiders 
and scorpions. See cut under Scorpionide. 

pulmotracheary (pul-m6-tra’ké-a-ri), a. and n. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Pulmotrachearia. 

11. απ. pl. pulmotrachearies (-riz). A pulmo- 
tracheate arachnidan. 

pulmotracheate (pul-mo-tra’ké-at), a. [ς L. 
pulmo(n-), lung, + trachea, windpipe, + -atel.] 
Pulmobranchiate, as a spider; of or pertaining 


1. a. Having lungs, lung-sacs, or lung-like or- ,to the Pulmotrachearia. 
gans; pulmonary or pulmoniferous, as a mol- pulp (pulp), ”. [=F. pulpe= Sp. pulpa= Pg. It. 


lusk or an arachnidan; pulmonated, as a verte- 
brate: distinguished from branchiate and tra- 
cheaté.=Syn. See pulmobranchial. 
II, x. A member of the Pulmonata in either 
sense, 85 a snail or a spider. 
pulmonated (pul’m6-na-ted), a. 
+ -ed2.] Same as pulmonate. 
In the lower pulmonated Vertebrata, the sacculation is 


more marked near the entrance of the bronchus. 
Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 92. 


Pulmonea (pul-m6’né-ii), n. pl. [NL.,< L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung: see pulmonate.] In Latreille’s 
classification, an order of Gasteropoda: now 
called Pulmonata or Pulmonifera. 

pulmonian (pul-md’ni-an), n. [ς L. pulmo(n-), 
lung, + -ian.] A pulmonate gastropod, as a 
snail. | 

Pulmonibranchiata (pul’m6-ni-brang-ki-a’ ti), 
n. pl. [NL.] The more correct form of Pul- 
mobranchiata. 

pulmonibranchiate (pul’m6-ni-brang’ki-at), a. 
The more correct form of pulmobranchiate. | 

pulmonic (pul-mon’ik), a. and n. [= F. pul- 
monique = Pg. pulmonico (ef. Sp. pulmoniaco), 
< L. pulmo(n-), lung: see pulmonary.) I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a cause of pulmonick con- 


sumption, or consumption of the lungs. 
Harvey, Consumptions. 


Pulmonic circulation. Same as pulmonary circulation 
(which see, under pulmonary). 

II, ». 1. A medicine for diseases of the 
lungs. Dunglison.—2. One whois affected with 
a disease of the lungs. 

Pulmonicks are subject to consumptions, and the old to 
asthmas. Arbuthnot. 

pulmonifer (pul-mon’i-fér),». [<« NL. Pulmo- 
nifera.| A pulmonate gastropod, as a snail; 
any member of the Pulmonifera. 

Pulmonifera (pul-m6-nif’e-ri), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of pulmonifer, having lungs: see pul- 
moniferous.| In conch.: (4) Same as Pulmo- 
nata,1(a). (b) The Pulmonata considered as 
a subclass of gastropods, Pulmonata then being 
reserved as the ordinal name. (c) A section 
of teenioglossate pectinibranchiate gastropods, 
characterized by a modification of the respira- 
tory apparatus as a lung for aérial respiration. 
It includes the families Cyclostomidz, Poma- 
tiide, Cyclophoridx, and Aciculide. Jischer. 
Adelopneumona is a synonym. 

pulmoniferous (pul-mo-nif’e-rus), a. [¢ NL. 
pulmonifer, < L. pulmo(n-), lung, + ferre = E. 
bearl.] 1. Provided with lungs, as an animal; 
pulmonary or pulmonate, as a mollusk; of or 


[ς pulmonate 


polpa, < L. pulpa, the fleshy part of an animal 
body, ete., solid flesh, the pulp of fruit, ete.] A 
moist, slightly cohering mass, consisting of soft 
undissolved animal or vegetable matter. Specifi- 
cally —(a) The soft, succulent part of fruit : as, the pulp 
of an orange, or of a grape. In the American grape of 
the Vitis Lavrusea varieties (as Concoril, etc.) the pulp is 
a distinct portion of the berry inclosing the seeds, and 
is characteristically tough and sour. It is inclosed in a 
sweet and well-flavored layer formed beneath the skin. 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 835. 
(0) The material from which paper is manufactured after 
it is reduced to a soft uniform mass. (ο) Chyme; the pul- 
pified mass of food after chymification and before chylifi- 
cation. (4) The soft pulpy core of a tooth, consisting 
chiefly of the nerve accompanied by its vessels and con- 
nective tissue; atooth-pulp. (e) The soft elastic fibrocar- 
tilage forming much of the substance of the intervertebral 
disks. It chiefly occupies the interior of these disks, whose 
periphery is more fibrous and tougher. ‘To the compressi- 
bility and elasticity of this pulp is mainly due the action 
of the disks in serving as buffers to diminish concussion 
of thespine. The pulp is compressible enough to account 
also for the fact that a man may be appreciably taller in 
the morning afterlying all night than in the evening after 
a day spent on the feet. (f) In mining, slimes; ore pul- 
verized and mixed with water. ' 

In the case of silver the ore is frequently pulverized by 
stamps, and the resulting pulp amalgamated in pans or 
barrels. Encyc. Brit., XVI, 465. 
Blue, dental, etc., pulp, See the adjectives.— Persis- 
tent pulps, See dental pulp (6).—Pulp-colors. See color. 

pulp (pulp), ο. [< pulp, π.] 1. trans. 1. To 
make into pulp, in any sense; reduce to pulp: 
as, to pulp wood-fiber for paper; to pulp old 
papers.— 2, To deprive of the surrounding pulp 
or pulpy substance: as, to pulp coffee-beans. 

The other mode is to pulp the coffee immediately as it 
comes from the tree. By a simple machine a man will 
pulp a bushel in a minute. Bryan Edwards, 


II. intrans. To be or to become ripe and juicy 
like the pulp of fruit. 


A kiss should bud upon the tree of love, 
And pulp and ripen richer every hour. 


The buried seed begins to pulp and swell 
In Earth’s warm bosom. 1. Η. Stoddard, Ode. 
pulpamentat (pul-pa-men’tii), ». pl. [., pl. of 
pulpamentum, meat, pulp, < pulpa, meat, pulp: 
see pulp.] Delicacies; tidbits. 
What, Friday night, and in affliction, too, and yet your 
pulpamenta, your delicate morsels! 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 7. 
pulpatoont,”. [Origin obseure.] A kind of con- 
fection or cake, supposed to be made of the pulp 
of fruits. 
With a French troop of pulpatoons, mackaroons, kick- 
shaws, grand and excellent. Nabbes, Microcosmuns, iii. 
pulp-boiler (pulp’boi’lér), ». Same as pulp- 
digester. 


Keats, 





pulpifier (pul’pi-fi’ér), 1. 


pulping-machine (pul’ping-ma-shén’), n. 


pulpit 





pulpit 


pulp-cavity (pulp’kav’i-ti), πι The hollow in. 
terior of a tooth which contains the pulp. Also 
called nerve-canal. See eut under tooth. 

pulp-digester (pulp’di-jes’tér), π. In paper- 
manuf., @ machine for digesting straw, wood, 
bamboo, and other materials, to free the fibrous 
matter from gluten, gum, starch, and other ex- 
traneous matters. Such machines are essentially 
boilers, in which the paper-stock is cooked with various 
chemicals under more or less steam-pressure. In some 
digesters the boilers are stationary and are provided with 
a stirring-mechanism; in others the boilers are made to 
rotate. Also called pulp-boiler. 

pulp-dresser (pulp’dres’ér),n. In paper-man- 
ujf., an apparatus for clearing paper-pulp from 
impurities, and freeing it from lumps and 
knots. 

pulp-engine (pulp’en’jin), n. In paper-manuf., 
a machine for converting paper-rags, esparto, 





Pulp-engine, consisting of an oblong iron vat a, rounded at the 
ends and divided by a partition 6, over which is journaled a cylinder 
c, having grooves into which chisel-edged blades @ are inserted in sets 
of three, generally to the number of sixty ; beneath these, and set at 
an angle therewith, other blades 6 are fixed in the bottom of the 
vat; the distance between the two may be adjusted by raising or 
lowering the cylinder c. The part ¢ of the bottom is sloping, and has 
a recess / for the reception of grit. A hood g¢ prevents the pulp from 
being thrown out of the machine, and one ade of this is a sieve 4, 
with a removable cover 2, through which the foul water expelled from 
the pulp passes and is discharged through the opening & 


and other materials into a pulp with water. Also 
called pulper, pulp-machine, pulping engine, and 
pulp-nill, 


pulper (pul’pér), n. 1. A machine for reducing 


roots, as turnips, mangel-wurzel, etc.. to a pulp; 
a root-pulper.—2. A machine for removing the 
fleshy pulp of coffee-berries.—3. A pulp-di- 
gester, pulp-grinder, or pulp-engine. 


pulpeti, x». A Middle English form of pulpit. 
pulp-grinder (pulp’grin’dér), 2. 


In paper- 
manuf., a form of grinding-mill for crushing, 
disintegrating, and grinding partially made 
Peper pip, or for grinding wood to form paper- 
stock. 

An apparatus for 
grinding up fresh meat, and converting it into 
an almost jelly-like pulp as an aid to digestion 
for dyspeptics. Also called meat-pulpifier and 
meat-pulverizer. 


pulpify (pul’pi-fi), v, ¢.; pret. and pp. pulpified, 


ppr. pulpifying. [< pulp + -ify.] To render 
pulpy; make into pulp. 

These actions [of rumination] are repeated until the 
greater portion of the grass which has been cropped is 
pulpijied. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 324. 


pulpiness (pul’pi-nes), x. A pulpy character or 


consistency. 


In 
agri., 8 pulper or root-pulper. 

(pal vit), nm and a [ς ME. pulpit, pul- 
pet, ς OF. pulpite, F. pupitre, dial. pulpite = 
Sp. pilpito = Pg. It. pulpito, < L. pulpitum, a 
staging, stage, platform, scaffold. t: η. 1. 
A rostrum or elevated platform from which a 





Pulpit of Niccola Pisano, in the Baptistery at Pisa, Italy. 


speaker addresses an audience or delivers an 
oration; specifically, in the Christian church, 
an elevated and more or less inclosed platform 
from which the preacher delivers his sermon 


pulpit 
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and, in churches of many denominations, con- pulp-washer (pulp’wosh’ér),». A machine for 


ducts the service. 
And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which 
they had made for the purpose. Neh. viii. 4. 


Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 229. 


And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees. 

Longfellow, King Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn. 
2. A bow of iron lashed to the end of the bow- 
sprit of a whaling-vessel, and forming a support 
for the waist of the harpooner, to insure his 
safety.—The pulpit, preachers collectively, or what 
they preach. 

By the pulpit are adumbrated the writings of our modern 
saints in Great Britain. Swit, Tale of a Tub, i. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to the pulpit or preach- 
ers and their teaching: as, pulpit eloquence; 
pulpit utterances. 

pulpit (pul’pit),v.t. [< pulpit,n.] Toplacein 
or supply with a pulpit. [Rare.] 

Certainly it is not necessary to the attainment of Chris- 
tian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpited divine. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

pulpitariant (pul-pi-ta’ri-an), n. [« pulpit + 
-ατίαπ.] A preacher. [Rare.] 

The Scottish brethren were acquainted by common in- 
tercourse with these directions that had netled the ag- 
grieved pulpitarians. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 90. (Davies.) 
pulpiteer (pul-pi-tér’), ». [< pulpit + -eer.] A 
preacher: a contemptuous term. 

Then it was under the name of puritans and round-heads, 
and now it is openly as ministers, under the name of priests, 
and blackcoats, and presbyters, and pulpiteers [that many 


servants of the Lord are reviled]. 
Baxter, Self-Denial, Epistle Monitory. 


To chapel; where a heated pulpiteer, 
Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
pulpiter}+ (pul’pi-tér),n. [< pulpit +-erl.] One 
who preaches from a pulpit; a preacher. 

O most gentle pulpiter! what tedious homily of love 

have you wearied your parishioners withal ! 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 163. 
pulpitical (pul-pit’i-kal), a. [< pulpit + -ic-al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pulpit; suited to the 
pulpit. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 
pulpitically (pul-pit’i-kal-i), adv. Inamanner 
suited to the pulpit. [lare.] 
To proceed then regularly and pulpitically. 
Lord Chesteryield, Letters. (Latham.) 
pulpitish (pul’pi-tish), a. [« pulpit + -ishl.] 
Smacking of the pulpit; like a pulpit perform- 
ance. 
pulpitman} (pul’pit-man), ». A preacher. 

Grew a fine pulpitman, and was beneficed. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, iii. 2. 

Dr. Hooper preached. . . . This is one of the first rank 
of pulpit men in the nation. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 5, 1681. 

pulpitry (pil’pit-ri), ». [ς pulpit + -ry.] 
Teaching such as that given from the pulpit; 
preaching. 

They teach not that to govern well is to train up a na- 
tion in true wisdom and virtue, . . . and that this is the true 
flourishing of a land, other things follow as the shadow 
does the substance ; to teach thus were mere pulpitry to 
them. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. (Davies.) 

pulpless (pulp’les),a. [< pulp+-less.] Lack- 
ing or deficient in pulp; free from pulp. 
There is a greater interest manifested by the masses of 
the dental profession in the retention of pulpless teeth. 
. Science, XI. 216. 
pulp-machine (pulp’ma-shén’), ». 
pulp-engine. 
pulp-meter (pulp’mé’tér),. A device for reg- 
ulating the quantity of pulp supplied to a pa- 
per-machine, that the quantity may be adjusted 
»to the required width and weight of the sheet. 
pulp-mill (pulp’mil), x. A pulp-grinder, pulp- 
ing-machine, or pulper. 
pulpous (pul’pus), a. [= F. pulpeux = Sp. Pg. 
pulposo = It. polposo, pulpy, ς L. Pulnoows, 
fleshy, < pulpa, the fleshy portion of a body, 
solid flesh: see pulp.] Consisting of or resem- 
bling pulp; pulpy. 
The redstreak, . . . whose pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate and vermilion, shines 
Tempting. J. Philips, Cider, i. 
pulpousness (pul’pus-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being pulpous; softness and moist- 
ness. Imp. Dict. 
pulp-strainer (pulp’stra’nér), n. A sieve for 
straining pulp; specifically, a sieve for this pur- 
pose used in paper-making, 
Iv. 21 


Same as 


pulpy (pul’pi), a. 


cleansing paper-pulp from dirt and foreign mat- 
ter; a pulp-dresser. It has a screen to retain grain, 
stones, etc., and devices for carrying off dirty water and 
admitting a fresh supply. 

[ς pulp + -y1.] Like pulp; 
soft; fleshy; pultaceous; succulent: as, the 
pulpy covering of a nut; the pulpy substance 
of a peach or cherry. 

Long’st thou for Butter? bite the poulpy part, 


And neuer better came to any Mart. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


In lupins these pulpy sides [of the bean] do sometimes 
arise with the stalk in a resemblance of two fat leaves. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 


Pulpy disease of the synovial membrane, Brodie’s 
disease. See disease. 

pulque (pul’ka), ». [Mex. Sp. pulque: of 
uncertain origin. Prob. from a Carib source 
(Cuban or Haytian). Also conjectured 
(Webster’s Dict., 1910) to be ult. a corruption 
of Sp. pulpo, flesh, pulp.] A fermented 
drink made from the juice of the agave or 
maguey, Agave Americana. Thesap, which abounds 
in sugar and mucilage when the plant is about to flower, 
is at that time drawn into a cavity formed by cutting out 
the bud and upper leaves. The juice is fermented in 
reservoirs of rawhide, and early in the process is pleasant, 
resembling spruce-beer, but at the end acquires the putrid 
odor of the animal matter contained in the hides. It is 
a favorite beverage with the Mexicans. 

pulque-brandy (ρή1/κᾶ-Όταπ/ 4), n. 
tuous liquor distilled from pulque, 

pulsate (pul’sat), v. 7.; pret. and pp. pulsated, 
ppr. pulsating. [ς L. pulsatus, pp. of pulsare, 
beat, strike, push, drive: see pulsel.] To beat 
or throb, as the heart or a blood-vessel; con- 
tract and dilate in alternation or rhythmically, 
as the heart in systole and diastole, the disk of 
a jellyfish in swimming, the vacuoles in some 
protozoans, ete. 


The heart of a viper or frog will continue to pulsate long 
after it is taken from the body. Darwin. 


pulsatile (pul’sa-til),a.andm. [= F. pulsatile 
= Sp. pulsdtil = Pg. pulsatil = It. pulsatile, 
ς ML. pulsatilis, beating, striking, throbbing 
(neut. pulsatile, a sieve),< L. pulsare, pp. pulsa- 
tus, beat, strike: see pulsate, pulsel.] 1. α. 1. 
Capable of pulsating; pulsating or pulsatory; 
throbbing; beating.—2. Requiring to be struck 
in order to produce sound; in music, noting an 
instrument the tone of which is produced by 
blows, as of a hammer, as a drum, tambourine, 


cymbals, ora bell. The epithet is not commonly used 
with reference to stringed instruments, like the dulcimer 
or the pianoforte, though it properly belongs to them. 
Compare percussive. 


. η. Amusiceal instrument which is sound- 
ed by means of blows. 
pulsatilla (pul-sa-til’a), ». [ML. pulsatilla, 
pulsatilla, dim.,< L. pulsare, pp. pulsatus, beat, 
strike: see pulsate, pulsatile.| The pasque- 
flower, Pulsatilla Pulsatilla ; also, in pharma- 
cography, P. pratensis and P. hirsutissima. 
These plants have medicinal properties. Also pulsatill. 
See pasque-flower. 
pulsation (pul-sa’shon), n. [= F. pulsation = 
Pr. pulsacio = Sp. pulsacion = Pg. pulsagdo = 
It. pulsazione, < L. pulsatio(n-), a beating, a 
striking, < pulsare, pp. pulsatus, strike, beat: 
see pulsate, pulsel.] 1. The act or process of 
pulsating, ο” heating or throbbing: as, the pul- 
sation of the neart, of an artery, of a tumor.— 
2. A single beat of the heart or a blood-ves- 
sel.—3. A beat or stroke by which some medi- 
um is affected, as in the propagation of sound. 
See beat, n., 2.—4. In law, a beating without 
pain. 
The Cornelian law “de injuriis” prohibited pulsation as 
well as verberation, distinguishing verberation, which was 


accompanied with pain, from pulsation, which was attend- 
ed with none. Blackstone, Com., III. viii. 


pulsative (pul’sa-tiv),a. [= F. pulsatif = Sp. 
Pg. pulsativo; as pulsate + -ive.] Same as pul- 
satile. 

pulsator (pul-sa’tor),. [< L. pulsator, one who 
beats or strikes, ς pulsare, pp. pulsatus, beat, 
strike: see pulsate.] 1. A beater; a striker.— 
2. The pulsometer pump.—3. A small gravi- 
tating machine or shaker, used in diamond- 
mining in South Africa and elsewhere. It 
works on the same principle as the jigger. 

Pulsatoria (pul-sa-t0’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
pulsator.| A group of parasitic Infusoria, 
called a subclass, framed for the reception of 
Pulsatella convolute, a rhythmically pulsatile 
organism without cilia and with a differentiated 
contractile vesicle, found in the mesoderm of 
a planarian worm, Convoluta schulzei. 


A spiri- 


pulse! (puls), n. 





pulse 
ο μα (pul’sa-to-ri), a. 


[= Sp. Pg. pulsa- 
torio, « pulsare, beat, strike: see pulsel.] 
Same as pulsatile. 


Aninward, pungent, and pulsatory ache within the skull 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 418. 


Pulsatory current, in elect., a current rapidly and regue 
larly intermitted. 


The pulsatory current is one which results from sudden 
or instantaneous changes in the intensity of a continuous 
current. Jour. Franklin Inst., CX ΧΙ. 34. 


[Now accom. to L. spelling; 
in ME. poulce, pouse, pous, < OF. pouls, pous, 

oux, a beat, stroke, pulse, F. pouls, pulse, = 

r. pols = Sp. Pg. pulso = It. polso = D. pols = 
MLG. puls = G. Sw. Dan. puls, pulse,< L. pulsus, 
a beating, striking, pushing (pulsus venarum, 
‘the beating of the veins,’ the pulse), < pellere, 
pp. pulsus, strike, drive, push. Cf. pulsel, υ.] 
1. A beat; a stroke; especially, a measured, 
regular, or rhythmical beat; a short, quick mo- 
tion regularly repeated, as in a medium of the 
transmission of light, sound, ete.; a pulsation; 
a vibration. 


The vibrations or pulses of this medium, that they may 
cause the alternate fits of easy transmission and easy re- 
flexion, must be swifter than light, and by consequence 
above 700,000 times swifter than sounds. Newton. 


I... caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ]xxxvil. 


2. Specifically, in physiol., the series of rhyth- 
mically recurring maxima of fluid tension in 
any blood-vessel, consequent on the contrac- 


tions of the heart. These may be perceived by palpa- 
tion, and recorded by the sphygmograph, and often pro- 
duce a visible effect in dilating the vessel, or causing a 
lateral movement of it. The pulse is for the most part 
confined to the arteries, but a venous pulse occurs (see 
below). There is one arterial pulse for each ventric- 
ular systole; but in disease a ventricular systole may be 
too feeble to produce asensible pulsation in a distant ar- 
tery, as at the wrist, or again each pulsation may be 
double. (See dicrotic pulse.) The features of the pulse 
are the times between successive pulsations, the maxima 
and minima of pressure, and the way in which the tension 
changes from maximum to minimum and to maximum 
again, represented in the form of the sphygmographic 
tracing. The normal pulse exhibits approximately equal 
and equidistant maxima, the rate being in adults between 
70 and 80 (see pulse-rate); the rise of pressure is sharp, 
the fall slow with only a slight dicrotic wave; the extent 
of change (amplitude) is not excessive ; and the tension 
of the blood in the vessel is neither too high nor too low. 
As taken with Basch’s sphygmomanometer, the radial 
(maximum) tension in health usually lies between 135 and 
165 millimeters mercury. 


He perceyuede by his pous he was in peril to deye, 
And bote he hadde recouer the rather that rise sholde he 
neuere. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 66. 


His pous [var. pows, poulce] and pawmes of his hondes, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1120. 
Yet she ’s warm, her pulses beat, 
Tis a sign of life and heat. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. 1. 


Stir not a Pulse ; and let my Blood, 
That turbulent, unruly Flood, 
Be softly staid. 
Congreve, On Mrs. Hunt. 


3. In music, same as beat or accent.—4, Fig- 
uratively, feeling; sentiment; general opinion, 
drift, tendency, or movement, private or public: 
as, the pulse of an occasion; the pulse of the com- 


munity.—Anacrotic pulse, a pulse in which the first 
wave is not the highest, so that the ascending limb of the 
pulse-curve is notched.— Bounding pulse, a large, more 
or less frequent pulse.—Corrigan’s pulse, the typical 
pulse of aortic regurgitation: a large, quick, suddenly col- 
lapsing pulse.—Dicrotic pulse, a pulse in which the 
dicrotic wave is excessive; a double pulse.—Entoptic 
ulse, pulsation of the retinal arteries, as revealed by 
he ophthalmoscope or by Purkinje’s method.— Filiform 
pulse, a thready pulse; the pulse when the artery is con- 
tracted and the pulsations are feeble.— Frequent pulse, 
a pulse in which the number of beats per minute is exces- 
sive. Alsocalled rapid and sometimes quick pulse.— Full 
her a large pulse, the artery not being coniracted.— 
ard pulse, a pulse where the artery is not easily com- 
pressed, the blood-tension being high; pulsus durus.—. 
Hyperdicrotic pulse, a very marked dicrotic pulse.— 
Infrequent pulse, a pulse in which the number of pul- 
sations per minuteis abnormallylow; pulsusrarus. Some- 
times called slow pulse.— Irregular pulse,a pulse in which 
the pulsations are of unequal strength or recur at unequal 
intervals, or which is abnormal in both these respects. — 
Large pulse, a pulse in which the amplitude or differ- 
ence between the maximum and minimum of tension is 
great ; pulsus magnus.— Monocrotic pulse, a pulse with 
only one distinguishable wave.—Polycrotic pulse, a pulse 
where there are several secondary waves.— Postdicrotic 
pulse, a pulse in which the postdicrotic waveis well mark- 
ed.—Predicrotic pulse, a pulse in which there is a large 
predicrotic wave.— Quick pulse. (a) A pulse in which 
the rise of tension is very rapid, or in which the time oc- 
cupied by the rise and the greater part of the fall is very 
short; pulsusceler. (0) A frequent pulse.— Recurrent 
pulse, the reappearance of a pulse in an artery beyond 
he point where it is compressed, due to distal anastomosis, 
—Slow pulse. (a) A pulse in which the rise of tension 
is very slow, or in which the time occupied by the rise 
and the greater part of the fall is unusually long; pulsus 
tardus. (b) An infrequent pulse.—Small pulse, a pulse 


pulse 


in which the amplitude or difference between maximum 
and minimum of tension is small; pulsus parvus.— Soft 
pulse, a pulse where the artery is easily compressed ; 
pulsus mollis. The individual pulsations may be well 


marked.—Thready pulse, a very small, frequent pulse y pulse-curve. 


in a contracted artery.—To feel one’s pulse, figura- 
tively, to sound one’s opinion; try or know one’s mind. 
—Wiry puise, a small, frequent pulse in a contracted 
artery. 

pulse! (puls), v.; pret. and pp. pulsed, ppr. puls- 
ing. [< lL. pulsare, beat, strike, push, drive, 
freq. of pellere, pp. pulsus, beat, strike, push, 
drive. Cf. pushl, ult.< L. pulsare, and see com- 
pel, expel, impel, propel, repel, appulse, compulse, 
cxpulse, impulse, ete.: see also pulsate, and 
pulsel, n.] I. trans. 14. To drive. 
And I [my sunne] thy noble name with foule reproch have 


stain’d, 
Puilst forth through spyte from princely throne, and place 
where father rain’d. haer, Aineid. 


2. Todrive by a pulsation of the heart. [Rare.] 
II, intrans. To beat, as the arteries or heart. 
Faint panting puls his ioynts, and tier’d with pains his 
entrails beat. Phaer, Aneid, x. 
The heart, when separated wholly from the body, in 


some animals, continues still to pulse for a considerable 
time. Ray. 


pulse? (puls), n. [< ME. puls, also pouse, < OF. 
pouls, pols, pous, < Li. puls (puli-) = Gr. πόλτος, 
pottage of beans, peas, etc., porridge. Cf. 
poultice.] 1. The eseulent seeds of leguminous 
plants cultivated as field or garden crops, as 
peas, beans, lentils, ete. 
With Elijah he partook, 
Or as a guest with Daniel, at his pulse. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 278. 
2. One of the plants producing pulse. 
Every puls, 
There lande is colde, is hervest nowe to huls. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 160. 
High climb his pulse in many an even row, 


Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 41. 


pulse-curve (puls’kérv), x. The sphygmograph- 
ic tracing of a pulse-wave. 

pulse-glass (puls’glas), ». An instrument in- 
tended to exhibit the ebullition of liquid at low 
temperatures, constructed 
like a eryophorus. The bulbs 
are connected by a slender stem, 
and partially charged with water, 
ether, or alcohol, the supernatant 
air having been expelled by boil- 
ing, and the opening hermetically sealed by a blowpipe. 
If one of the bulbs is grasped, the heat of the hand will 
cause the formation of vapor and drive the liquid into 
the other bulb, producing a violent ebullition in the lat- 


ter. EH. H. Knight. 

pulseless (puls’les), a. [< pulse + -less.] Havy- 
ing no pulse or pulsation. 

He lay a full half-hour on the sofa, death-cold, and al- 

most pulseless. Kingsley, 'wo Years Ago, Xi. 

pulselessness (puls’les-nes),”. Failure or ces- 
sation of the pulse. 

pulsellum (pul-sel’um), 7.3 pl. pulselia (-i). 
[Ν1,., dim. of L. pulsus, a beating: see pulsel.] 
A propulsive filament or flagelliform appen- 
dage, as the tail of a spermatozoan, which by its 
lashing motions propels the body to which it 


is attached. It is a modified form of flagellum chiefly 
characteristic of spermatozoa, but possessed by some few 
flagellate infusorians, whose action serves to drive the 
animalcule backward through the water. EH. R. Lankes- 
ter; W.S. Kent. Compare jiagelium, gubernaculum, trac- 
tellum. 


The flagellum of the Flagellata is totally distinct from 
the pulsellum of the Bacteria. Encye. Brit., ΧΙΧ. 859. 


pulse-rate (puls’rat), n. The number of pulsa- 


tions of an artery ina minute. The normal pulse- 
rate of man in adult life, reclining, and undisturbed by ex- 
ertion, averages, for the time between breakfast and retir- 
ing at night, about τὸ. There is a large diurnal variation, 
the rate falling to 60 or below during the night, and rising 
to 75 or more at noon or some other time during the day. 
The rate is from 140 to 120 or less during the first year of 
life, fallsin the next year to 100, and reaches the adult rate 
shortly after puberty; after 60 years of age there is a 
slight increase. The pulse-rate of woman is 8 to 5 beats 
higher than that of man. Height of stature diminishes 
pulse-rate. The rate during health varies greatly, from 
unknown causes, in different persons—some rates being 
40 or less, and others 100 or more, without inconvenience 
or other derangement of health. The pulse-rate is higher 
in a standing than in a sitting, or, still more, in a recum- 
bent posture. It is raised by excitement, by exertion, by 
pyrexia, by various drugs and diseases. 


pulse-warmer (puls’war’mér), ». A wristlet. 

4 LColloq. ] - 

pulse-wave (puls’wav),”. The wave of raised 
tension and arterial expansion which starts 
from the aorta with each ventricular systole, 
and travels to the capillaries. Its velocity va- 
ries greatly, but in most eases lies between 4 


and 12 meters per second.— Fundamental or pri- 
pulse-wave, the wave resulting from the primary 
or ventricular impulse ; the wave indicated by the initial 
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upward stroke of the pulse-curve.— Secon pulse- 
Wave, a wave following the primary wave, and due to the 
elastic nature of the arterial walls; a wave indicated by 
an elevation following the initial upward stroke of the 
6 See pulsel, 2. 
pulsific (pul-sif’ik), a. [ς pulse + -i-fic.] Ex- 
citing the pulse; causing pulsation. [Rare.] 

To make [the muscular constriction of the heart] no- 
thing but a pulsifick corporeal quality in the substance of 
the heart itself is very unphilosophical and absurd. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 161. 
pulsimeter (pul-sim’e-tér), n. [Also pulsome- 
ter; < L. pulsus, pulse, + Gr. µέτρον, measure. ] 
An instrument for measuring the strength or 
quickness of the pulse. 
pulsion (pul’shon),». [< LL. pulsio(n-), a beat- 
ing, a striking, « L. pellere, pp. pulsus, beat, 
strike, drive: see pulsel.] The act of driving 
forward: opposed to suction or traction. 

How general and anciént soever the common opinion 
may be that attraction is a kind of motion quite differing 
from pulsion. if not also opposite to it, yet I confess I con- 
cur in opinion... with some modern naturalists that 
think attraction a species of pulsion. 

Boyle, Cause of Attraction by Suction, i. 


The operation of nature is different from mechanism, 
it doing not its work by trusion or pulsion, by knockings 
or thrustings, as if it were without that which it wrought 
upon. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 156. 

pulsive (pul’siv), a. [«< L. pulsus, pp. of pel- 
lere, beat, strike, drive (see pulse1), + ~ive.] 1. 
Constraining; impelling. [Rare.] 
The pulsive strain of conscience. 
2. Throbbing; aching. 


In end my pwlsive braine no art affoords 
To mint, or stamp, or forge new coyned words, 


Marston. 


Pultenza (pul-te-né’ii), n. 


pulverization 


which for the most part or entirely disappears during inspi- 
ration, returning with expiration. It occurs in some cases 
when the aorta is compressed during inspiration by cicatri- 
cial bands produced by pericarditis or mediastinitis, in 
some cases of adherent pericardium, and in some of stenosis 
of the trachea or larynx.— Pulsus parvus, asmall pulse. 
See pulse.—Pulsus quadrigeminus, a pulse in which 
there is a longer pause after every four beats.—Pulsus 
tardus, aslow pulse. See pulse.—Pulsus tremulus, a 
very feeble pulse just perceptible at the wrist as a faint 
fluttering sensation.—Pulsus trigeminus, a pulse with 
a longer pause after every three beats.— Pulsus venosus, 
the alternating expansion and contraction of a vein or 
veins, either due to the contractions of the heart acting 
backward through the large veins, or constituting a di- 
rect centripetal pulse due to arterial relaxation. 
ρα], v. A Middle English form of peli!. 
pultaceous (pul-ta’shius), a. [ς Τα. puls (pult-), 
pottage, porridge (see pulse2), + -aceous.] 1. 
soft or semi-fluid, as the substance of a poul- 
tice; pulpy.—2. Macerated; pulpified; partly 
digested: as, a pultaceous mass of food in the 
stomach. 
[NL. (Sir J. E 
Smith, 1793), named after Richard Pulteney 
(1730-1801), an English botanist.] A genus of 
leguminous shrubs of the tribe Podalyriex. It 
is characterized by united keel-petals, a large banner- 
ώς two ovules, an ovate two-valved pod, persistent 
ractlets closely investing the calyx, and dry or thread- 
like stipules. ‘he 80 species are all Australian. They 
bear undivided and alternate or rarely whorled flat or con- 
cave leaves, and brownish stipules often enlarged to form 
an involucre under the yellow or orange flowers, which are 
solitary in the axils or crowded in terminal heads. They 
are dwarf and ornamental evergreens, usually from 1 to 3 
feet high, cultivated chiefly under the name Pultenza ; 
one, P. daphnoides, which reaches 8 feet, is knownin Vic- 
toria as wall-jlower. 


pulter}, ». An obsolete form of poulterer. 

pultesset, pultiset, x. Obsolete forms of poul- 
tice. 

pultrie}, x. An obsolete form of poultry. 

pulture, ». See puture. 

pulu (p6’16), ». [Hawaiian.] A fine silky yel- 
lowish fiber obtained in the Hawaiian Islands 
from tree-ferns of the genus Cibotium, the 
bases of whose leafstalks it densely covers. 
It is exported in considerable quantity, chiefly to San 
Francisco, for use in stuffing mattresses, etc. A species of 


John Taylor, Works (1630). 


pulsometer (pul-som’e-tér), ». [< L. pulsus, a 
beating, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] 1. Same as 
pulsimeter.— 2, In mech., a kind of steam-con- 
densing pump acting on the principle of a vacu- 
um-pump. By interposing a stratum of air between 
the steam and the water it forms a far more economical 
machine than the old style of vacuum-pump. In the il- 
lustration @ and a’ 
are bottle-shaped 
chambers; bis the 


bonnet with the genus, 6. Barometz, of tropical Asia and the Malayan 
steam-passages; ο islands, yields (as do also species of Dicksonia) a like prod- 
isa spherical valve uct, used for the same purpose, and also employed in sur- 
which excludes gery as a mechanical styptic. 
the steam from one pulv. An abbreviation of Latin pulvis, powder: 
chamber — while used ih medical care 

we ; prescriptions. 
permitting it to 7 
flow into the other: pulverable (pul’ve-ra-bl), α. [< L. pulverare, 


Steam enters at s; 
d isan induction- 
passage for water ; 
e and e’ are vul- 
canized rubber 
valves; f and , 
valve-seats ; h, the 
delivery - passage, 
shown (with other 
parts) in dotted 
outline; g and g’, 
eduction - valves 
for water; ὁ and 
i, valve-guards; j, 
an air-chamber; 
k and k’, bonnets 
covering  open- 
ings whereby the 
valves may be 
reached for adjustment or repair; { andl’, rods which hold 
the induction-valves and their attachments in place; n 
and 2’, brass socket-headed bolts which secure the valves 
g and g’ and their attachments in their places. Into the 


cover with dust, reduce to powder (ς pulvis 
(pulver-), dust, powder), + -able.] Capable of 
being pulverized, or reduced to fine powder. 
[ Rare. | 
In... the Indies hefurnished himself with some liquid 
substances afforded by wounded plants, that as soon as 
he came near Europe, and not before, turned into consis- 
tent and pulverable bodies. Boyle, Works, I. 636. 
pulveraceous (pul-ve-ra’shius), a. [ς L. pul- 
vis (pulver-), dust, powder, + -aceous.| In bot. 
and zoél., having a dusty or powdery surface; 
pulverulent. 
pulveraint (pul’ve-ran), π. [= F. pulvérin, < 
It. polverino, < polvere, powder: see powder.) 
A powder-horn, especially one for fine priming- 
powder. 
pulverate (pul’ve-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pul- 
verated, ppr. pulverating. [ς L. pulveratus, pp. 
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Pulsometer, shown in section, 


neck of each of the chambers α and α’ is screwed a small 
inlet air-valve (not shown). A similar valve is fitted to the 
chamber j. Steam entering chamber a expels its contents, 
and then, condensing, forms a partial vacuum. The valve 
then closes the opening into that chamber, and admits 
steam into the other. Water then rises to fill the vacuous 
chamber; also a little air enters through the minute air- 
valve inthe neck. By this time the contents of the other 
chamber are expelled, the steam condenses therein, and 
other events follow as described for the first chamber. The 
small quantity of air admitted, being heavier than steam, 
forms a film over the upper surface of the water, and, be- 
ing a non-conductor of heat, prevents wasteful condensa- 
tion of steam, which would otherwise arise from the direct 
contact of the steam with the water. The machine de- 
rives its name from the pulsatory action of the steam 
ejected, and the analogy of its form, with its interior 
valves, to the construction of the heart. Also called aqua- 
meter, 

pulsus (pul’sus),”. [.: see pulsel.] The pulse. 
— Pulsus alternans, a pulse in which alternate beats are 
strong and weak.— Pulsus bigeminus, a pulse made up 
of cycles consisting of two beats followed by a pause,— 
Pulsus celer, a quick pulse. See pulse.—Pulsus dicro- 
tus, a dicrotic pulse. 


pulse unequal in strength, or dissimilarin form in thetwo Pulverin, pulverine (pul’ve-rin), n. 


Pulveratores (pul’ve-ra-t6’réz), ». pl. 


pulver-dayt (pul’vér-da), 1. 


pulvereous (pul-ve’ré-us), a. 


of pulverare (> It. polverare), cover with dust, 
reduce to powder, < pulvis (pulver-), dust, pow- 
der: see powder.] 'To beat or reduce to powder 
or dust; pulverize. [Rare.] 


They litter them [their horses] in their own dung, first 
dryed in the Sunand pulverated. Sandys, Travailes, p. 51. 


[NL., 
pl. of pulverator, < L. pulverare, pp. pulveratus, 
reduce to powder: see pulverate.| Birds which 
habitually roll themselves in the dust, as the 
Rasores. 

Same as Pulver- 
Wednesday. 


pulver-dish} (pul’vér-dish), πα. [< L. pulvis (pul- 


ver-), dust, ashes, + E. dish.] A vessel in which 
were placed the ashes which were to be sprin- 
kled upon the faithful on Ash Wednesday. 

[< L. pulvereus, 
containing dust, ς pulvis (pulver-), dust, ashes: 


See pulse. Pulsus differens, a xS°¢° powder.] Powdery or dusty; pulverulent. 


[ς1,. pul- 


radials,— Pulsus durus, ahard pulse. See pulse—Pul- vis ( pulver-), dust, ashes, + -in2, -ine2.] Ashes 


sus filiformis, a filiform pulse. See pulse. —Pulsus hy- 
perdicrotus, a hyperdicrotic pulse. See pulse.— Pulsus 
intercurrens, a pulse in which there is an extra beat in- 
tercalated in a normal series.— Pulsus intermittens, an 
intermittent pulse. See pulse.— Pulsus magnus, a large 
pulse. See pulse.—Pulsus mollis, a soft pulse. See 


ex _—Pul- * ωρες. κά 
pulse,— Pulsus monocrotus, a monocrotic pulse. — Pul pulverization (pul/ve-ri-za’shon), n. 


stronger in alternate series.— Pulsus paradoxus,apulse pulvérisation = 


sus myurus, a pulse which becomes feebler and then 


pulverizable (pul’ve-ri-za-bl), a. 


of barilla. 
{= F, pul- 
vérisable = Sp. pulverizable = It. polverizzabile ; 
as pulverize + -able.] Capable of being pulver- 
ized. Also spelled pulverisable. 

[= F. 


p. pulverizacion = Pg. pulve- 


pulverization 


rizagdo 
-ation.| The act of pulverizing, or reducing to 
dust or powder. Also spelled pulverisation. 
pulverize (pul’ve-riz), v.; pret. and pp. pulver- 
ized, ppr. pulverizing. [= F. pulvériser = Pr. 
polwerizar = Sp. Pg. pulverizar = It. polveriz- 
zare, polverezzare, § LL. pulverizare, reduce to 
dust, ς L. pulvis (pulver-), dust, powder: see 
powder. | { trans. Το reduce to fine powder, 
as by pounding, grinding, ete. 
The zealous Prophet, with iust fury moov’d, 
Fore all the Hoast, his Brother sharp reproov’d, 
And pulveriz'd their Idol. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To become reduced to fine 
powder; fall to dust.—2. In ornith., to roll or 
wallow in the dust; take a sand- or dust-bath, 
as a hen or partridge. 

Also spelled pulverise. 

pulverizer (pul’ve-ri-zér), π. 1. One who or 
that which pulverizes;. especially, a machine 
for breaking the soil, crushing stone, grinding 
grain, ete.— 2, Inornith., a bird that habitually 
rolls or wallows in the dust or takes sand-baths; 
one of the Pulveratores. 

The singularity of manners. . 
cies, by some called pulverizers. 

J. Rennie, in Montagu’s Ornith. Dict. 

x Also spelled pulveriser. 

pulverizing-mill (pul’ve-ri-zing-mil), x. An 
apparatus for reducing the ingredients of gun- 
powder separately to an impalpable powder 
before they are mixed and incorporated in the 
wheel- or eylinder-mill. 

pulverous (pul’ve-rus), a. [< L. pulvis (pulver-), 
dust, powder: see powder.] Consisting of dust 
or powder; like powder. Smart. 

pulverulence (pul-ver’j-lens), n. [ς pulveru- 
len(t) + -ce.] Dustiness; powder; the state of 
being dusted over, powdery, or pulverulent. 

pulverulent (pul-ver’é-lent), α. [= F. pulvéru- 
lent = Sp. Pg. pulverulento,< Li. pulverulentus, 
full of dust, covered with dust, < pulvis ( pulver-), 
dust, 5 ig see powder.| 1. Dusty; consist- 
ing of fine powder; powdery: as, calcareous 
stone is sometimes found in the pulverulent 
form.—2. In zodl., finely powdery or dusty, 
as asurface; especially, covered as if powdered 
with very minute scales, as an insect.—3. In 
bot.: (a) Covered as if with powder or dust; 
pulveraceous: said of surfaces. (b) Of very 
slight cohesion: said of tissues. 

The ‘‘thallus,” which increases in thickness by the for- 
mation of new layers upon its free surface, has no very de- 
fined limit, and, in consequence of the slight adhesion of 
its components, is said to be ‘‘ pulverulent.” 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 325. 
4. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, as 
fowls. 

Pulver-Wednesdayt (pul’vér-wenz’da), η. [< 
L. pulvis (pulver-), dust, ashes (see powder), + 
Wednesday.| Same as Ash Wednesday. 

pulvilt (pul’vil), π. [Also pulville and pulvillo, 
pulvillio, pulvilio; < It. polviglio,< L. pulvillus, 
a little cushion, contr. from pulvinulus, < pul- 
vinus, @ cushion, an elevation.] <A little bag 
of perfumed powder; a sachet. . 

There stands the Toilette, Nursery of Charms, 
Completely furnish'd with bright Beauty’s Arms; 
The Patch, the Powder Box, Pulvilie, Perfumes, 
Pins, Paint, a flattering Glass, and Black lead Combs. 
Gay, The Fan, i. 129. 
pulvilt (pul’vil), 7. ¢. [< pulvil,n.] To sprinkle 
with pulvil or a perfumed powder, 
Have you pulvill’d the Coachman and Postilion, that 
they may noi stink of the Stable? 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 1. 
pulvil-caset (pul’vil-kas), ». A receptacle for 
perfumed powder and other articles of the toi- 
let, as combs, ete. 

pulviliot, x. Sameas pulvil. 

It was easy for the porter in Farquhar to pass for Beau 
Clincher, by borrowing his lace and his pulvilio. 

Macaulay, Petrarch. 

pulvillar (pul’vi-lir), a. [¢L. pulvillus + -ar2.] 

Cushion-like or pad-like, as a process on an in- 


. peculiar to a few spe- 


sect’s tarsus between the claws; of or pertain- *. 


ing to a pulvillus. 


pulvillet,. Same as pulvil. 
pulvilli,». Plural of pulvillus. 


pulvilliform (pul-vil’i-f6rm),a. [ς L. pulvillus, 
a little cushion, + forma, form.] In entom., 
resembling a pulvillus; cushion-like: as, a pul- 
villiform empodium. 

pulvilliot, pulvillot, ». Same as pulvil. 


The flowers μον the air with smells of incense, 

ambergris, and pulvillios, and were so interwoven with 

one another that they grew up in pieces of embroidery. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 63. 





It. polwerizzazione; as pulverize + pulvillus (pul-vil’us), n.; pl. pulvilli (-1). 
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[L., 


a little cushion: see pulvil.] In entom., a little 
process, like a cushion, pad, or sucker, between 
the clavi or claws of the apical or terminal 
tarsal joint of an insect’s leg; a foot-pad. A 
pulvillus is a modified plantula, onychium, or empodium, 
forming a pad often furnished with tubular hairs which 
secrete an adhesive substance, enabling the insect to walk 
on smooth surfaces. ‘The cushion of a fly’s foot is an ex- 


pulvinar (pul-vi’nir), a. and κ. [< L. pulvi- 
naris, of or belonging to a cushion or pillow; 
pulvinarium, usually pulvinar, a couch made of 
cushions; < pulvinus, a cushion, bolster, pillow, 
elevation: see pillow.) I, a. Padded or pad- 
like; cushiony; pillowy: as, the puivinar prom- 
inence of the brain. 

IT, απ. 1. A pillow or cushion; a medicated 
cushion.—2. The posterior inner part of the 
optic thalamus, forming a prominence on its 
upper surface. Also called posterior tubercle. 
—3. The eushion of fat filling up the non- 
articular part of the acetabulum. 

Pulvinaria (pul-vi-na’ri-i), ». [NL. (Targioni- 
Tozzetti, 1868), ς L. pulvinus, a cushion: see 
pulvinus.|] Anotable genus of bark-lice or scale- 


insects of the homopterous family Coccidz. The 
females are large, circular, and flat, with a dense white, 
cushion-shaped, and waxy egg-mass. They are very injuri- 
ous to trees and plants. FP. vitis damages grape-vines in 
Europe, and P. innumerabilis is a great pest to maple 
shade-trees in the United States, where it is known as the 
cottony maple-scale. 


pulvinate (pul’vi-nat), a. [ς L. pulvinatus, 
eushion-shaped, having aswelling or elevation, 
ς pulvinus, a cushion, an elevation: see pillow. ] 
1. Pulvinar; cushiony; pillowy; pad-like.—2. 
In bot., cushion-shaped. 

Also ημών 
Pulvinate prothorax or pronotum, in entom.,a pro- 
thorax or pronotum which is depressed in one place and 
appears to be puffed out in others, giving a fanciful re- 
semblance to a cushion or pillow that has been pressed 
down in any part. Kirby. 


pulvinated (pul’vi-na-ted), a. [ς pulvinate + 
-ed2,.) Inarch., noting a swelling or bulging out 
in any part of an order, or any member so char- 
acterized, as some friezes. Also called pillowed. 

pulvinately (pul’vi-nat-li), adv. In bot., in a 
pulvinate manner. 

pulvini, ». Plural of pulvinus. 

pulviniform (pul-vin’i-form), α. [ς L. pulvi- 
nus, &@ cushion, an elevation, + forma, form.] 
Same as pulvinate. 

pulvinulus (pul-vin’i-lus), ».; pl. pulvinuli 
(-π). [NL., < L, pulvinulus, a little cushion, a 
little bank of earth, dim. of pulvinus, a cushion, 
an elevation.] In entom., same as pulvillus. 

pulvinus (pul-vi’nus), ».; pl. pulvini (-ni). 
[NL., « L. pulvinus, a cushion, bolster, pillow, 
elevation: see pillow.] In bot., same as cush- 
ion, 2 (j). 

pulviplume (pul’vi-plém), π. [< NL. pulvi- 
pluma, ¢ L. pulvis, dust, powder, + pluma, a 
feather.] Same as powder-down. — 

pulwar (pul’wiar), ». [Hindi palwdr.] A light, 
keeliess, neatly built boat used on the Ganges. 
pulza-oil (pul’zi-oil), m. [Origin uncertain. ] 
A fixed oil yielded by the seeds of the physic- 
nut, Jatropha Curcas, used medicinally and for 

general purposes. The seed is produced largely in 
the Cape Verd Islands, and exported to Lisbon, where 
chiefly the oil is expressed. Also called jatropha-oil.(see 

Jatropha), seed-oil, and purqueira-oil. 
puma (pti’mi), n. [Sp. pwma, ς nat. Peruv. 

puma.] 1. The cougar.— 2. [cap.] [NL.] A 
genus of Felidz, such as the cougar. Sir W. 
Jardine. 


pumelo, x. 
pumeyt, 7. 


x ample. Also pulvinulus. 


See pomelo. 
Same as pumice. 

Thetis in her bower 
Of pumey and tralucent pebble-stones 


Receives the weary bridegroom of the sea. 
Peele, England’s Holidays. 


pumicate (pi’mi-kat), ο. t.; pret. and pp. pumi- 
cated, ppr. pumicating. [έ 1. pumicatus, pp. of 
pumicare, rub smooth with pumice, < pumex 
(pumic-),apumice-stone: see pumice.| Tomake 
smooth with pumice. [Rare. ] 
pumice (pum’is or pu’mis), ». [Early mod. E. 
also pumish, also pumey, pumie(-stone); < ME. 
pomyce, pomys, pomeys, pomayse, pomege, < OF. 
*nomice (1), vernacularly ponce (> E. pounce?) 
= Sp. pomez = Pg. pomes = It. pomice = AS. 
pumic(stan) = D. puim(steen) = OHG. bumez, 
MHG. bumez, bimz, G. bims, bims(stein) = Sw. 
pim(sten) = Dan. pimp(sten), pumice, ς L. 
pumex (pumic-), pumice-stone, any light po- 
rous stone; perhaps orig. *spumex, < spuma, 
foam: see spume. Cf. doublet pounce?.] Lava 
having a loose, spongy or cellular structure; 


pump 


lava from which gas or steam has escaped in 
large quantities while it was becoming consoli- 
dated. Pumice is usually a form of obsidian, and con- 
tains from 60 to 75 per cent. of silica. It is often so porous 
as to float on water for a considerable time after being 
ejected from avolcano. After its pores become filled with 
water it sinks to the bottom, its specific gravity being near- 
ly two and a half times that of water. 


Planted in rude and uncultivated places, amongst rocks 
and dry pumices. Evelyn, Silva. 
Like as a swarm of bees that in an hollow pumice pend. 

Phaer, Aneid, xii. 
pumice (pum’is or pii’mis), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pumiced, ppr. pumicing. [< pumice, π.] To 
polish, rub, or otherwise treat with pumice- 
stone; especially, in silver-plating, to clean with 
pumice and water, as the surface of an article 
to be plated. 
We who have ragged beards are cruel by prescription 
and acclamation; while they who have pumiced faces and 
perfumed hair are called cruel only in the moments of 


tenderness, and in the pauses of irritation. 
Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 


_ ‘The box being finished, the outside is pumiced and pol- 
ished, and any applications of gilding can be made. 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 389. 
pumiceous (pu-mish’ius),a. [<L.pumiceus, of 
or pertaining to pumice, < pumex ( pumic-), pum- 
ice: see pumice.| Pertaining to pumice; con- 
sisting of pumice, or resembling pumice: as, 
pumiceous structure. 
Minute angular fragments of pumicevus glass, such as 
is thrown high in the air during violent eruptions. 
Science, VII. 373. 
pumice-stone (pum’is-ston), ». [Formerly also 
pumie-stone, pumy-stone ; < pumice + stone. Cf. 
AS. pumic-stan.] Same as pumice. 
Fire, fall’n from Heav’n, or else by Art incited, .. . 
Or from som Mountains burning bowels throw’n, 
Repleat with Sulphur, Pitch, and Pumy stone, 


With sparkling fury spreads. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


This mountain, and indeed the whole island, is evidently 
of volcanic origin, and formed of lava, tufo, and pumice 
stone. Eustace, Italy, 111. i. 


Pumie stones I hastly hent 
And threwe. Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
pumiciform (pum’i-si-férm), a. [ς L. pumex 
(pumic-), pumice, + forma, form.] Resembling 
pumice: specifically applied in geology to cer- 
tain light spongy rocks having the texture of 
pumice. 
pumicose (pum’i-kés), a. [= It. pumicoso, po- 
micoso, < L. pumicosus, like pumice, porous, « 
pumex (pumic-), pumice: see pumice.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling pumice. 
The cavity of the sinus was almost entirely occupied by 
a pumicose deposit. Sir W. Hamilton. 
pumie-stonet, 7. Same as pumice-stone. 
pummacet, η. An obsolete form of pomace. 
pummel, ». andv. See pommel. 
pummelo, 7. See yomelo. 
pump! (pump), ”. [< ME. pumpe, < OF. pompe, 


αΕ'. pompe (> Russ. pompa) = Cat. Sp. Pg. bom- 


ba, pump; ef. D. pomp = MLG. LG. pumpe = 
G. pumpe = Sw. pump = Dan. pumpe, a pump; 
also in another form, G. plumpe, a pump; ef. 
G. plumpen = EK. dial. plump, v., pump, forms 
simulating plump2, or more prob. original, and 
connected with plump?, and thus ult., like 
plunge, < L. plumbum, lead: see plump?. The 
relations of the forms are difficult to deter- 
mine, owing in part to the imitative intent 
appar. present in them.] 1. One of several 
kinds of hydraulic and pneumatic machines. 
(a) A hydraulic machine for raising 
liquids from a lower to a higher level 
through a pipe or passage by means 
of one or more pistons or plungers 
(with or without valves), or analogues 
of these devices, working in, or in 
correlation with, one or more pump- 
barrels, pump-stocks, chambers, or 
confined spaces. Of this class the 
common single-acting house-pump, 
the details of which are shown in 
the cut, isafamiliarexample. (0) A 
hydraulic machine for forcing liquids 
under pressure through one or more 
pipes or passages, in any direction, 
by means of one or more pistons or 
plungers, or analogues of these de- 
vices, working in one or more cylin- 
ders, trunks, pump-barrels, pump- 
stocks, chambers, or confined spaces. 
See force-pump. (c) A pneumatic 
machine for forcing aériform fluids 
or vapors in any direction through a 
pipe or passage by means of one or 
more pistons, or their analogues or 
equivalents, working in one or more 
chambers, cylinders, pump-barrels 

or pump-stocks. See air-pump and 
mercury atir-pump. [In the dia- 
phragm-pump, a reciprocating dia- 
phragm performs the function of a 





Single-acting Cast-iron 
House-pump. 

a, lever; 4, plunger 
or piston; 6, fulcrum; 
d, cylinder or barrel; 
e, lower valve, or foot- 
valve; 7, base, support- 
ing all other parts. 


pump 


piston. In the chain-pump, the “buttons” on the chain 
are substantially pistons of alifting-pump. In the spiral- 
pump, which forces water through a spiral passage, as the 
Archimedean screw, the portions of the walls of the pas- 
sage lying behind the liquid are the analogues of pistons. 
In rotary pumps, acting by direct pressure or by centrif- 
ugal force, or having a turbinate form, the analogues of 
pistons are the rotating vanes, buckets, etc. In propeller- 
pumps, the blades of the propeller-wheel represent the 
pistons. In pumps of the monte-jus variety, including 
steam vacuum-pumps, the pulsometer, etc., the represen- 
tation of the piston is a volume of steam which first presses 
upon the liquid, and is then condensed and replaced by an 
equal volume of liquid, which in its turn is displaced by 
another volume of steam. In jet-pumps, the analogue of 
the piston is either a liquid column moving at high velo- 
city to force other portions of liquid or vapor forward, or 
a column of air, gas, or vapor, which, in the steam injector 
and ejector, is steam that is condensed to a liquid during 
its movement without much reduction in its velocity.] 


2. [< pump], v.] An artful effort to extract or 
elicit information, as by indirect question or 
remark. [Colloq.] 


I was the easier indeed because, for all her pumps, she 
gave no hints of the key and the door, &c., which, had he 
communicated to her, she would not have forborne giving 
me a touch of. Richardson, Pamela, I. 171. 


Atmospheric, centrifugal, centripetal pump. See 
the adjectives.— Circulating pump, the pump employed 
to move a current of cold water through a surface-con- 
denser. Ina marine engine the water is taken from the 
sea, made to circulate through the condenser, and then 
thrown overboard.—Dental pump, a device for freeing 
the mouth from saliva during dental operations. Also 
called saliva-pump.— Differential pump. See differen- 
tial.— Double-acting pump, a pump which, instead of 
discharging and inducting liquid initsoutward stroke only, 
both inducts and discharges at each stroke. An inlet- and 
an outlet-valve is arranged at each end of the pump; the 
piston is solid and valveless; an induction branch-pipe or 
passage leads to each inlet-valve; and a discharge branch- 
pipe or passage leads from each outlet-valve.— Eccentric 
pump, a cylinder in which revolve a hub and axis ar- 
ranged eccentrically. The water enters by one opening 
and escapes by another, expelled by flaps upon the hub, 
which serve as pistons in the space between the hub and 
case.—Jack-head pump, a pump having its delivery-pipe 
attached to the pump-barrel or -cylinder by a gooseneck 
connection. This form of attachment is used especially in 
lifting-pumps for 
raising water from 
deep shafts or bor- 
ings.— Mercurial 
pump. See mer- 
cury air-pump, un- 
der mercury.—Os- 
cillat pump, 
a form of pump in 
which a vessel in- 
closes two valved 
sectors or vibrat- 
ing chambers that 
oscillate upon a 
pivot under the 
control of a handle 
or lever. It oper- 
ates by the oscil- 
lation of the sec- 
tor-shaped pistons, 
which alternately 
suck wateriotoand 
discharge it from 
the inclosing ves- 
sel. — Pendulum 
pump. See pen- 
dulum. — Pump- 
joint machine, a 
machine for fitting 
together the joints 
of pump-stocks, by 
boring out and 
turning down the 
joining ends {ο 
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tary motion of the ay 
nent or parts that PAE 
force the liquid 
forward. See cut 
under centrifugal. 
— Saliva-pump. 
Same as_ dental 
pump. — Single- 
acting ump, 
in contradistinc- 
tion to double-act- 
ing pump, a pump 
that inducts and 
discharges during 
one stroke only—the outward stroke. Compare stroke. 
—Spiral-pump. Same as Archimedean screw (which see, 
under Archimedean).—Steam jet-pump, a jet-pump in 
which water is driven by steam. In the case of the injector 
this form of pump is used to feed water to the boiler. See 
injector and ejector, which are special names for steam jet- 
pumps.—Steam vacuum-pump. See vacuum-pump.— 
Submerged pump, a pump the barrel and valves of which 
are submerged, while its pump-rod and discharge-pipe 
extend above the surface of the water in which the pum 
barrel is placed. The principal advantage pertaining to 
submerged pumps is that their working parts are not 
liable to be obstructed by the formation of ice (called 
Sreezing up), as is the case with pumps exposed to effects 
of very cold air.—To fetch a pump. See fetchl.—To 
prime apump. See prime. (See also air-pump, chain- 
4 Pump, filter-pump, force-pump, jet-pump.) 
pump! (pump), v. [= D. pompen = G. pumpen 
= Sw. pumpa = Dan. pumpe; from the noun. 


Oscillating Pump. 


The body of the pump is made in two sec- 
tions, 2 and 4, flanged and bolted together. 
The induction-chamber c has upwardly open- 
ing valves a, d, through which water is drawn 
by oscillating the handle #, causing corre- 
sponding oscillation of the piston 77, which 
turns upon faSa center, and is provided with 
valves z, z, opening upwardly into the chamber 
2, into which the water is forced at each suc- 
cessive oscillation, and discharged therefrom 
through the eduction-opening &. 





pumpage (pum’paj), x. 


pump-barrel (pump’bar’el), n. 
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Cf. E. dial. plump = G. plumpen, pump.]_ I, in- 
trans. Το work a pump; raise water or other 
liquid with a pump. 

Not so, oh Charon, wanting to defray, 

Thou hast my paines, I pumpt part of the way, 

Then tug’d at th’ oare, being that only soule 

Who in thy barge did neither mourne nor houle. 

Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 238). 


Mariners, . . . while they pour out their vows to their 
saviour gods, at the same time fall lustily to their tackle, 
and pump without intermission. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, iii. 6. 
Pumping of the barometer, the oscillation of the mer- 
cury in the tube of a barometer, resulting from sudden 
movements of the instrument, or sometimes from the me- 
chanical influence of blasts of air in compressing or rare- 
fying the air when the barometer is placed near an obstruc- 
tion. Atsea, where the barometer is subject to the pitch- 
ing and rolling of the vessel, pumping is especially trou- 
blesome, and, in order to diminish it, marine barometers 
are constructed with the tube contracted for a considera- 
ble part of its length. 

11. trans. 1. To raise with a pump: as, to 
pump water.—2,. To free from water or other 
fluid by means of a pump or pumps: as, to pump 
a ship.—38. To elicit or draw out by or as by 
artful interrogation: as, to pump ‘out secrets. 


T'll stand aside whilst thou pump’st out of him 
His business. B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 


4, To subject to a pumping process for the 
purpose of extracting, procuring, or obtaining 
something, such as money, information, or se- 
crets. 
Here—’tis too little, but ’tis all my store; 
11] in to pump my dad, and fetch thee more. 
Randolph, Muses Looking Glass, ii. 4. 
Not to rove, and pump one’s Fancy 
For Popish Similes beyond Sea. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 
I am going to pump Mr. Bentley for designs. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 264. 


He... finally made a motion with his arm as if he 
were working an imaginary pump-handle, thereby inti- 


mating that he (Mr. Trotter) considered himself asunder- pumpett, η. 


going the process of being pumped by Mr. Samuel Weller. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xvi. 

To pump ship, to urinate. [Low.] 
pump? (pump),”. [Prob. < F. pompe, pomp, or- 
nament, show (> LG. pump, pomp, show); ef. 
G. pumphosen, wide pantaloons, ς (LG.) pump, 
pomp, show, + hosen, hose; pumpstiefel, a 
large, clumsy boot, < (LG.) pump, pomp, show, 
+ stiefel, boot: see pomp. For the form, ef. 
pumpet for pompet.| Alowshoe orslipper, with 
a single unwelted sole, and without a heel, or 
with a very low heel, worn chiefly for dancing. 

Thy pumps, as white as was the milk, 


And yet thou wouldst not love me. 
Greensleeves (Child’s Ballads, IV. 242). 


Thou shalt not need to travel with thy pumps full of 
gravel any more, after a blind jade and a hamper. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 


The usual attire of a gentleman, viz. pumps, a gold 

waistcoat, a crush hat, a sham frill, and a white choker. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, i. 
[ς pumpl + -age.] 
The amount pumped; the quantity or amount 
raised by pumping. 

The pumpage for the year averaged 69,658,969 gallons 
per day. Sanitarian, XVII. 119. 
The wooden 

or metal cylinder or tube which forms the body 
of a pump, and in which the piston moves. 
pump-bit (pump’bit), 7. Same as nose-bit. 
pump-bob (pump’bob), η. In a steam-engine, 
a form of bell-crank lever serving to convert 
rotary mction into reciprocating motion, for 
operating α pump-piston. 
pump-bolt (pump’bdlt), n. <A toggle-pin used 

on fishing-vessels. [Massachusetts, U. 8.] 
pump-box (pump’boks), x. 1. The piston of 

the common pump, having a valve opening up- 


ward.—2. The casing or cap of a pump.— Low- 
er pump-box, the casing of the lower valve of a pump. 
—Upper pump-box, the casing of the upper valve. 


pump-brake (pump’brak),. The arm or han- 
dle of a pump, more particularly that form 
which has a horizontal hand-piece at‘the end 
of alever. See brake®, 

pump-cart (pump’kirt),. A vehicle carrying 
a pump and reservoir, used for watering and ir- 
rigating. EH. H. Knight. 

pump-chain (pump’chan), η. The chain of a 
chain-pump. See chain-pump. 

pump-cistern (pump’sis’térn), n. 1. Ναι, 
a cistern over the head of a chain-pump to re- 
ceive the water, whence it is conveyed through 
the ship’s side by the pump-dales.—2, A con- 
trivanee to prevent chips and other matters 
from getting to and fouling the chain-pumps. 
pump-coat (pump’kot), n. Naut., a canvas 
cover fastened about a pump, and nailed to 





pumpernickel (pum’pér-nik’el), », 


pump-head (pump’hed), . 


pump-hood (pump‘hid), ». 


pump-house (pump’hous), n. 


pumping-engine (pump’ing-en’jin), n. 


pump-kettle (pump’ket’1), n. 


pump-kettle 


the partners, to prevent water from running 
down its sides. 
pump-dale (pump’dal), x. The discharge-spout 
(originally and still commonly a trough) of a 
pump, which directs the flow; spevifically, a 
long detachable hose or tube used on board 
ship to conduct water from a pump across the 
ship and over the side. Pump-dales are also 
used in tanneries to convey tan-liquor pumped 
from one vat into another. Also called dale. 


pumped! (pumpt), p. a. [< pump] + -ed2.] Out 


of breath; ee breathless: sometimes 
with out. (Colloq. or slang. ] 
Darkness began to set in, the artillery horses were 


pumped out, and orders were given to retire. 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 370. 


pumped? (pumpt), a. [< pump? + -ed?.] Pro- 


vided with pumps; wearing pumps or low dress 
shoes. [Rare.] 


All the young gentlemen tightly cravatted, curled, and 
pumped. Dickens, Dombey and Son, xiv. 


pumper (pum’pér),. [=G.pumper; as pump1 


+ -erl1.] 1. One who or that which pumps. 

The flame lasted about two minutes from the time the 
pumper began to draw out the air. Boyle, Works, I. 26. 
2. A mineral-oil well from which the oil must 
be pumped up, as distinguished from one from 
which the oil issues in a natural jet. 

ς-α, 
pumpernickel, formerly also anak orig. 
a heavy, blockish fellow, hence applied to a 
coarse, heavy bread. Origin unknown; poss. 
< pumper, the noise of a heavy fall (< pumpen, 
fall, plump: see plump and pump1), + Nickel, 
abbr. of the personal name Nicolaus, Nicholas. ] 
A kind of coarse bread made from unbolted 


rye, used especially in Westphalia. It has a 
little acidity, but is agreeable to the taste, though not 
very nourishing. Also called bombernickel. 


See pompet. 


pump-gear (pump’gér), n. Naut., apparatus 
xemployed in pumping. 
pump-handle (pump’han/dl), x. 


The handle 
or lever attached to the piston-rod of a pump 
for moving the piston up and down. 


She’s five and forty. She’s red hair. She’s a nose like 
a pump-handle. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, x1. 


The eap or top of 
a chain-pump, which serves to guide the water 
into the discharge-spout, and as a cover for 
the pump and well; a pump-hood. 

A semicylindrical 
frame covering the upper wheel of a chain- 
pump; apump-head. Itdirects the water into 
the discharge-spout, and prevents the throw- 
ing out of part of it by centrifugal force. 

ame as pump- 
room, 

It is customary to begin the morning [Bath, 1766] by 
bathing, which continues from six till about nine; the 
company then repair to the pump-house, some to drink the 
hot waters, but more for pastime, as they are here amused 
by a band of music, which fills up the intervals of wit 
and pleasantry. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 50. 


Any 
form of motor for operating a pump. While 
pumping-engines of many types are merely large steam- 
pumps, a distinction appears to obtain between the terms. 
Pumping-engines are among the largest engines con- 
structed. They are often built as beam-engines, as at the 
water-works of many American cities, and also as hori- 
zontal engines directly connected with horizontal pumps, 
as in the common steam-pump. 


pumping-shaft (pum’ping-shaft),n. See shaft. 
pumpion (pum’pion), n. 


[Also pompion, 
pompeon, poumpion, pompon ; < OF. pompon, a 
melon, a variant (simulating a reduplicated 
form) of earlier pepon (> ME. pepon), ¢ L. 
pepo(n-), < Gr. πέπων, a kind of melon: see 
pepo. Cf. pippinl. Hence pumpkin, qg.v.] A 
pumpkin. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Herbes of the bygger sorte, as gourdes, melones, cu- 
cumers, pompons, citrons, and suche other, coome to their 
perfection in the space of thirtie dayes. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 168). 


All manner of strange fruits, as pomegranates, oranges, 
pomptions. Stow (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 477). 


We'll use this unwholesome humidity, this gross watery 


pumpion ; we'll teach him to know turtles from jays. 


Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 43. 


Indian pompeons, the water melon, and the musk-mel- 
lon. S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 26. 
Observe a pompion-twine afloat ; 
Pluck me one cup from off the castle-moat! 
Along with cup you raise leaf, stalk, and root, 
The entire surface of the pool to boot. 
Browning, Sordello, ii. 


A convex per- 
forated diaphragm fixed at the bottom of a 


pump-kettle 


pump-tube to prevent the entrance of foreign 
matters; astrainer, EH. Η. Knight. 

pumpkin (pump’kin),». [Formerly also pum- 
kin (and in popular use, though spelled pump- 
kin, now generally pronounced pung’kin, as if 
written punkin); an altered form, simulating 
the term. -kin, of pumpion.] The fruit of a va- 
riety of Cucurbita Pepo; also, the plant which 


produces it. The plant is a coarse decumbent vine, 
often many feet long; the leaves are heart-shaped and 
somewhat lobed, nearly a foot across, and rough and al- 
most prickly, as are also their hollow stalks. ‘The gourd- 
like fruit is nearly globular or somewhat oblong, flattened 
at the ends, a foot or more in length, and of a deep orange- 
yellow color when ripe. Inside it is partly filled with a 
dryish stringy pulp containing the seeds; the esculent 
part is a fleshy layer an inch or two thick beneath the rind. 
The propia is of supposed Asiatic origin, and is culti- 
vated in many countries; in England it has been culti- 
vated either as a curiosity or for food since 1570. Itis 
thought to have been known to the American aborigines, 
and to have been planted by them among their maize. In 
America it has been largely given as food to cattle, and is 
also used on the table, especially in pumpkin-pie; but 
in culinary use it is now largely superseded by the squash, 
and is less grown for other purposes than formerly. The 
pumpkin has various subvarieties, and is closely related to 
the vegetable marrow. (See marrow1.) The name is some- 

- times wrongly applied to forms of the squash. In Eng- 
land occasionally called gourd or pumpkin-gourd. See 
Cucurbita. 


We had an entertainment of boiled wheat with meat in 

it, and a dish of the pumkin kind, dressed after their way. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 181. 

pumpkin-head (pump’kin-hed), ». A stupid 
xfellow; adolt. [Colloq., U. Β.] 

DapRin-aped (pump’kin-séd), », 1. The seed 

f the pumpkin.—2. One of many small cen- 
trarchoid fishes of the genus Lepomis or Eu- 
pomotis, especially the common sunfish of the 
eastern United States, /. gibbosus : from the 
shape. Also tobacco-box. See eut under sun- 
fish. [U.S.J—38. A type of yacht-built boat, 
broad and cat- or sloop-rigged. It is a very 
wet sailer. Henshall. [Florida.]—4. A very 
flat, wide row-boat, of the shape of a pumpkin- 
seed, used in water that is shallow or encum- 
bered with weeds or grass. [U. 5S.] 

pumpkin-vine (pump’kin-vin), n. The pump- 
kin-plant. 

pump-lug (pump‘lug), » <A lug east upon 
the cross-head of a locomotive, to which the 
pump-plunger is attached, and which imparts 
a reciprocating motion to the plunger. 

pump-piston (pump’pis’ton), 2. The plunger, 
cup, or bucket, reciprocating in a cylinder, by 
means of which the function of a pump is per- 
formed. 

pump-plunger (pump’ plun’jér), π. 1. The 
solid dispiacement element of a plunger-pump : 
used in distinction from those which con- 
tain a valve.—2. A pump element of which 
the part that operates in the pump-bar- 
rel also extends out through the stuffing-box, 
and is either itself the piston-rod or plunger- 
rod, or is connected with a piston-rod or plun- 

xeZer-rod exteriorly to the stuffing-box. 

pump-room (pump’rém),”. A room connected 
with a mineral spring, in which the waters are 
drunk. 

Her first resolution . . . [was to seek Miss Tilney] in 
the Pump Room at noon. In the Pump Room one so 
newly arrived in Bath must be met with. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, ix. 
pump-scraper (pump’skra’pér), x. A circular 
plate used for cleaning out a pump-barrel. 
pump-spear (pump’spér), ». Therod connect- 
ing the handle and the valve of a pump. 
pump-staff (pump’staf), ». The pump-spear or 
piston-rod of a pump. 
pump-stock (pump’stok), ». The body of a 
pump. 
pump-stopper (pump’stop’ér),n. Naut., a plug. 
pum pethen ded (pam than’ dér),. [So called 
in allusion to its booming ery; < *pwmp, var. 
of bump1, + thunder.\ The American bittern, 
Botaurus mugitans or lentiginosus. Also called 
thunder-pumper. [Loeal, U. Β.] 
pump-well (pump’wel), ». 1. A well from 
which water or other fluid is raised by means 
of a pump.— 2. Naut., a compartment formed 
by bulkheads round the pumps on shipboard, 
to keep them clear of obstructions, to protect 
them from injury, and to afford ready admit- 
tance for examining their condition. 
pumyt,”. [A quasi-sing. form of pumice, taken 
as plural: see pumice. Cf. pumice-stone.)| A 
pebble; astone. [Rare.] 
And oft the pumies latched. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
pun! (pun), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. punned, ppr. 
punning. [< ME. *punen,< AS. punian, beat, 
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pound: see pound’, the same word in diff. 
form.] Tobeat; strike with force; ram; pound, 
as in a mortar; reduce to powder. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor 
breaks a biscuit. Shak., Τ. and C., ii. 1. 42. 


The roots must be first sliced and dried in the sunne, 
or by the fire, and then, being punned into floure, will 
make good bread. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 272. 


Yea sometimes in the winter season, when he was in 
the country, he refused not to cleave wood, and to punne 
barley, and to doe other country works only for the exer- 
cise of his body. Coghan’s Haven of Health, p. 225. 


Too much stress cannot be laid upon good sound pun- 
ning. The earth, as it is thrown in, should be thorough- 
ly well punned at every stage. 

Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 196. 


pun? (pun), v.; pret. and pp. punned, ppr. pun- 
ning. [Usually explained as a particular use 
of punl, pound, as if to pound or beat words, 
as it were into new shapes (cf. twist, wrest, as 
used of words; clench, clinch, a pun); but this 
explanation requires the verb to have been orig. 
transitive, ‘to pound’ (se. words); evidence of 
such a use is lacking, and it is not certain that 
the verb precedes the noun.] 1. intrans. To 
make puns. 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punned in prose. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, x. 189. 
ΤΙ. trans. To affect by a pun. 


The sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of 
Shakspeareare fullof them|puns). The sinner was pun- 
ned into repentance by the former, as in the latter no- 
thing is more usual than to see a hero weeping and quib- 
bling for a dozen lines together. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 


pun? (pun), η. [See pun2, v.] An expression in 
which the use of a word in two different appli- 
cations, or the use of two different words pro- 
nounced alike or nearly alike, presents an odd 
or ludicrous idea; a play on words that are 
alike or nearly alike in sound but differ in 
meaning; a kind of verbal quibble. 
- oe: can be no more engraven than it can be trans- 
ated, 


When the word is construed into its idea, the 
double meaning vanishes. Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. 
A better pun on this word [gay] was made on the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, which, it was said, made Gay rich, and Rich 
gay. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, V. 92, note. 
=S$yn. Pun, Paronomasia, Assonance. Pun and paro- 
nomasia are often confounded, but are in strictness dis- 
tinct in form and effect. A pun is a play upon two senses 
of the same word or sound, and its effect is to excite a 
sense of the ludicrous: as, 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 
Hood, Sally Brown. 
Even when taken into sober discourse, the pun has an 
effect at least of oddity : as, 
For Suffolk's duke, may he be suffocate. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VIL, i. 1. 124. 
Hence modern taste excludes puns from serious writing 
and speaking. Paronomasia is rather the use of words 
that are nearly but not quite alike in sound, and it height- 
ens the effect of what is said without suggesting the ludi- 
crous: as, “‘Per angusta ad augusta”; “And catch with 
his surcease success,” Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 4; 


To begirt the almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging. Milton, P. L., v. 869. 


As in these examples, it is most likely to be used where 
the words thus near in sound are far apart in meaning. 
It is very common in the original languages of the Bible, 
especially in the Old Testament, as in Isa. v.7. An at- 
tempt to imitate it may be found in Mat. xxi. 41, revised 
version. Assonance is the bare fact of resemblance of 
sound, being generally accidental, and in the majority of 
cases disagreeable to the ear. 

puna (p6’na), ». [Quichua.] The alpine desert 
plateau of the western slopes of the Andes in 


Peru and Bolivia. It is distinguished from the para- 
mos by its dryness, and is clothed most characteristically 
with the stiff brush-like tufts of the grass Stipa Jehu, or 
in gravelly places with dwarf shrubs, chiefly composites. 


In passing from the paramo, which is moistened by 
frequent rains and mists, to the dry puna, tall plants of 
this kind [frailejon] completely disappear. 

Schimper (trans.), Plant Geog., p. 743, 


punatoo (pun-a-t6’),n. [Cingalese.] In Ceylon, 
the preserved pulp of the fruit of the palmyra- 


palm. Itis the chief food of the poorer classes of the 
peninsula of Jaffna for several months of the year, and 


is used in soups, etc. 

puna-wind (pé’nii-wind), ». A cold and re- 
markably dry wind which blows from the Cor- 
dilleras across the table-land called the Puna, 
in Peru. 

punch! (punch), ο. {. [< ME. punchen = Sp. 
punchar (< ML. punctare), punzar = Pg. pungar 
(< ML. *punctiare, punctuare), pierce, prick, 
punch, sting, < ML. punctuare, punctare, pierce, 
prick, punch, < L. punctum, punctus, a point: 
see pointl, n.andv. The E. form is in part due 
to the related noun puncheon (see puncheon), 
and has been in part confused with ME. pun- 





punch 


chen, var. of punischen, punish (see punch?), also 
with ME. bunchen, beat, strike (see bunch2).] 
1. To make a hole or holes in with a punch or 
some similar instrument; pierce; perforate: 
as, to punch a metal plate. 


When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. 
Shak., Rich. IITI., v. 3. 125. 


2. To make with oras with a punch: as, to vunch 


a hole in something.—Punching-and-shcaring 
machine, a machine having both punches and shearing- 
plates connected with the same standard or bed, and with 
the same driving pulley or motor.—Punching-press, 2 
x die-press constructed like an ordinary punching-machine. 
punch! (punch), 2. [< punch}, v.; in part prob. 
abbr. of puncheon!, q.v.] 1. A tool the work- 
ing end of which is pointed, blunt, a continu- 
ous edge inclosing an area, or a pattern in re- 
lief or intaglio, and which acts either by pres- 
sure or percussion (applied in the direction of 
its longitudinal axis) to perforate or indent a 
solid material, or to drive out or in objects in- 
serted in previously formed perforations or 


cavities. The pointed punch may be regarded as a 
chisel with a very narrow edge, cutting, therefore, in one 
point only, and ΐ 
forcing adja- 
cent parts of 
the material 
asunder by a 
wedge-like ac- 
tion. ‘Ihe ac- 
tion of a punch 
with a continu- 
ous edge inclos- 
ing an area is 
also analogous 
to the action of 
a chisel. The 
action of a flat- 
nosed punch, 
when used with a die to which it is fitted, is that of a 
shear-blade, the parts of the material operated upon be- 
ing separated by sliding over each other, instead oi being 
wedged apart, as is the operation of the pointed punch. 
Hardéned and tempered steel is the usual material of 
which punches are made. Solid punches with engraved 
faces are used for stamping-dies, as in coining, and with 
plain flat faces are used in connection with accurately 
fitted dies for making clean-cut holes in metal plates, and 
also for punching out blanks for buttons, coins, small 
gear-wheels, etc. Hollow punches, or punches having 
continuous edges inclosing an area, are principally used 
for cutting either very thin, soft sheet-metal, as tin, brass, 
or copper plates, or other soft flexible substances, as lea- 
ther, paper, or cloth. The pointed punch is used for 
marking centers in the operation of turning, or for punch- 
ing holes in thin materials where clean cutting is of no 
importance, as in punching holes in sheet-zine or -tin for 
the reception of nails in nailing such sheets to wood. 

2. A tool used to force nail-heads below the 
surface.—3,. A stone-masons’ chipping-tool; a 
punecheon.—4. In surg., an instrument used for 
extracting the stumps of teeth.—5. In decora- 
tive art, a tool in the form of a bar, sometimes 
fitted with a handle and engraved at the end in 
a cross, concentrie ring, or other device. It is 
used for impressing ornamental patterns upon 
clay or other plastic materials.—6. The en- 
graved model of a printing-type on the end of 
a steel rod: so called from its being punched 
in a copper bar which makes the matrix, or a 
reversed impression of the model.—7, In carp., 
studding by which a roof is supported.— 8. In 
hydraul. engin., a short length placed on the 
top of a pile to permit the monkey of a pile- 
driver to bear upon it when it has been driven 
too low to be struck directly; a dolly.—9, In 
coal-mining, same as pout4. [North. Eng.]— 
Centering punch, a pointed steel punch with parallel 
sides, sliding nied in the stem of an inverted funnel or 
centering cone. C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop Appliances, 
p. 166.— Coopers’ punch, a punch operated by a lever 
and making two holes at once. It is used to punch rivet- 
holes in iron hoops.—Duplex punch. (a) A punch 
which has a counter-die on the opposite pan, as in a ticket- 
punch, (0) A punch operated by the rolling action of two 
-- on one fulcrum, forming a toggle.-—Hollow punch. 
See def. 1. 


punch? (punch), v. t [< ME. punchen, a synco- 
pated form of punischen, punish (ef. similar syn- 
copated ME. forms of polish, vanish, and the re- 
verse in ME. perishen, var. of perchen, percen, 
pierce: see pierce). Punch in this sense has 
been confused with punch1, with which it is 
now practically identified: see punch1, and ef. 
bunch2.] 1+. Same as punish. 
Punchyn, or chastysen, punysshen, punio, castigo. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 416. 
For gour errours on erthe... 
ge schulle be punched. 
Alexander and Dindimus 1. 747. 
2. To give a blow, dig, or thrust to; beat with 
blows of the fist: as, to punch one on the head, 
ΟΥ to punch one’s head. [Colloq.] 
With a goade he puncht each furious dame, 


And made them every one cast downe their greene and 
leavie speares. Chapman, Iliad, vi. 





@, piece to be punched ; Z, punch; , handle; 
5, support for a, ¢, tongs. The punch is oper- 
ated by striking with a hammer or sledge at 24. 
The tongs are usually held in the left hand of the 
smith, and the handle of the punch in his right 
hand, his assistant delivering the blows. 


punch 


Smart chap that cabman— handled his fives well; but 
if I’d been your friend in the green jemmy— . . . punch 
his head —’cod I would. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ii. 

Won't you please punch that fire, and give us more blaze? 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 155, 
punch?(punch),». [<punch2,v.] Ablow, dig, 
or thrust, as with the fist, elbow, or knee: as, 
to give one a punch in the ribs or a punch on the 
head. [Collog.] 
punch? (punch), a. and 2. 
bunch1; ef. punchy with bunchy.] 
and fat. [Prov. Eng. ] 
TI, n. 1. A short, fat fellow. 

I... did hear them call their fat child punch, which 
pleased me mightily, that word being become a word of 
common use for all that is thick and short. 

Pepys, Diary, April 30, 1669. 
2. A short-legged, barrel-bodied honrse, of an 
English draft-breed. 

A stout Suffolk punch, about thirteen hands and a half 

in height. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 119. 

Punch4 (punch), ». [Abbr. of Punchinello, by 
eonformation with punch?.] A short hump- 
backed hook-nosed puppet, with a squeaking 
voice, the chief character in a street puppet- 
show ealled ‘*‘ Punch and Judy,” who strangles 
his child, beats his wife (Judy) to death, be- 
labors a policeman, and does other tragical 
and outrageous things in a comical way. 

punch® (punch), ». [Formerly also pounche, 
punce (= D. pons = G. Sw. Dan. punsch = F. 
punch, ponche = Sp. Pg. ponche = It. punchio, 
ponchio, < E.); so called from its five ingredi- 
ents, < Hind. panch, five, < Skt. pancha, five, = 
K. five: see five. The Hind. panch does not 
seem to occur alone in the sense of ‘punch,’ 
but it is much used in composition to de- 
note various mixtures of five things, as panch- 
amrit, a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, glue, and 
honey, panch-bhadra, a sauce of five ingredients, 
panch-pallav, a medical preparation from the 
sprouts of five trees, etc., or sets of five things, 
as panch-pir, five saints, panch-gavya, the five 
things yielded by the cow, ete.; also alone for 
an assembly of five men, or any council (cf. 
punchayet).| A drink commonly made with 
wine or spirits, and either water or some sub- 
stitute, as a decoction of tea, and flavored with 
lemon-jJuice or lemon-peel and sugar. Punch is 
usually named from the alcoholic liquor which it con- 
tains, as brandy-punch, claret-punch, rum-punch, but some- 
times also from other ingredients, as milk-punch, tea- 


punch, or from some person or circumstance, as Regent’s 
punch, Swedish punch, Webster punch. 


E’en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll’d on the bar-board, swinging with the door; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self you see, 
And Amor Patriz vending smuggled tea. 

Crabbe, Works, I. 186. 


Punch had begun to make its appearance, but it was a 
simple liquor to what afterwards became known by that 
name. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 202. 


Cobbler’s punch. See cobbierl.—_Roman punch. See 
Roman. 


punchayet (pun-chi’et), ». [Hind. panchayat, 
contr. panchat, a court of arbitration consisting 
of five or more members, a council; ef. panch, 
a council of five, ς panch, five: see punch®.] In 
the village communities of Hindustan, a com- 
mittee of five men sitting as a jury to try of- 
fenses against caste, etce., or as an administra- 
tive council or the like. 

Bigamy is a Parsee abomination, . . . and the unfortu- 
nate Jemshedjee was excommunicated by the honorable 
punchayet. J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 274. 

punch-bowl (punch’b6l), ». [== Sw. punschbal 
= Dan. punschebcile; as punch5 + bowll.] A 
bowl in which the ingredients of punch are 
mixed, and from which it is served by means 
of aladle. See eut under monteith. 
They hae gard [caused] fill up ae punch-bowl. 
Jock ο’ the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 88). 

Take, for instance, the punch-bowl. . . . It was a thing 
to be brought forth and filled with a fragrant mixture of 
rum, brandy, and curagoa, lemon, hot water, sugar, grated 
nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 170. 
punch-chack (punch’chek), π. Same as Ὀε[ῖ- 
punch. 
punch-cutter (punch’kut”ér),2. The engraver 
on punches of letters for a type-foundry. 
puncheon! (pun’chon),». [Formerly also pun- 
chion, punchin; < ME. punchon, punsoun, ¢ OF. 
poinchon, poinson, F. poingon =Sp. punzén = Pg. 
puncio = It. punzone, a sharp instrument, a bod- 
kin, dagger, < L. punctio(n-), a pricking, punc- 
ture, < pungere, pp. punctus, prick, punch: see 

ιο] and pointl. Cf. doublet punction.] 1. 

perforating- or stamping-tool; a punch. a) 
An iron instrument with a sharp steel point, used in 


[Perhaps a var. of 
. a Short 
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marble-working: as, a dog’s-tooth or gradin puncheon; a 
stone-cutters’ puncheon. L. H. Knight. (b) A tool by 
which a plate-mark is put upon silverware or the like. 


That other signet of gold, wt my puncheon of ivory and 
silver, I geue and bequeath unto Kobert my secunde sone. 
Fabyan, Chron., I., Pref., p. vii. 
2. In carp.: (a) A short upright piece of tim- 
ber in framing; a dwarf post, stud, or quarter. 
(b) A slab of split timber with the face smooth- 
ed with an adz or ax, sometimes used for floor- 
ing or bridge-boards in the absence of sawed 
boards. [U.8.] 

The house was constructed of logs, and the floor was of 
puncheons—a term which in Georgia means split logs 
with their faces a little smoothed with the axe or hatchet. 

Georgia Scenes, p. 12. 


He had danced on puncheon floors before, but never on 
one that rattled so loudly. The Century, XX XIX. 286. 
(c) One of the small quarters of a partition 
above the head of a door. E. Η. Knight. 

puncheon? (pun’chon),”. [Formerly also pun- 
chion; ME. not found; < OF. poinson, pongon, 
F. poingon, a wine-vessel, = It. punzone, a 
wine-vessel; perhaps so called orig. with ref. to 
the stamp or print impressed on the cask by a 
puncheon orstamping-tool, and so atransferred 
use of puncheon! (ef. hogshead, a eask). The 
OF. pogon, posson, a small measure, quarter of 
a pint, can hardly be related. The G. dial. 
(Bav.) punzen, ponzen, a cask, is perhaps of F. 
origin.] A cask; a hquid measure of from 72 
to 120 gallons: as, a puncheon of wine. The pun- 
cheon of beer in London contained 72 beer-gallons; that 
of wine, 84 wine-gallons. The latter value was legalized 
in 1423. 

And he’s sew’d up the bloody hide, 
A puncheon o’ wine put in. 

sie King Henry (Child’s Ballads, I. 149). 

puncher (pun’chér),». [< punch! + -erl.] One 
who or that which punches, perforates, or 
stamps. 

He was a rival of the former, who used puncheons for 
his graving, which Johnson never did, calling Simon a 
puneher, not a graver. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, TI. 250. 
punch-glass (punch’glas), κ. A small tumbler 
or ornamental mug with a handle, made of glass 
and used for punch and similar drinks: usually 
forming part of a set, as with a tray, or a tray 
and punch-bowl. 
punch-gutt, a. Pot-bellied. 

O swinish, punch-gut God, say they, that smells rank of 

the sty he was sowed up in. 
Kennet, tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, p. 19. (Davies.) 
punch-house (punch’hous),”. In India, aninn 
or tavern; specifically, inthe Presidency towns, 
a boarding-house or house of entertainment for 
seamen. 

Sailors, British and American, Malay and Lascar, [be- 

long] to Flag Street, the quarter of punch-houses. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 264. 
unchint, ”. An obsolete variant of puncheon1, 
nchinello (pun-chi-nel’6),. [Formerly also 
Punchanello, Punchionello; = F. Polichinelle, « 
It. pulcinello, a clown, buffoon, prop. a puppet, 
dim. of pulcino, formerly also Porcine a young 
chicken, a child; ef. pulcella, f., a young girl, 
maiden, =F. pucelle (see pucelle); ult. < L. pul- 
lus, the young of an animal, a chicken: see pul- 
let. Cf. Punch4.] 1+. {l. c.] A puppet; spe- 
cifically, a popular puppet of Italian origin, the 
prototype of Punch. See Punch4. [In the first 
quotation the name is applied to an exhibitor 
of puppets. ] 

1666, March 29. Rec. of Punchinello, the Itallian popet 
player, for his booth at Charing Cross, £2 12s. 0. 
Overseer’s Books of the Parish of St. Martin's in the Fields, 

[London. (Nares.) 

’*Twas then, when August near was spent, 

That Bat, the grilliado’d saint, 

Had usher’d in his Smithfield-revels, 

Where punchionelloes, popes, and devils 

Are by authority allow’d, 

To please the giddy gaping crowd. 

Hudibras Redivivus (1707). (Nares.) 

2, Any grotesque or absurd personage, likened 
to the familiar character of the popular comedy 
in Italy. 

Being told that Gilbert Cooper called him [Johnson] the 
Caliban of literature: ‘‘ Well,” said he, “ΤΙ must dub him 
the Punchinelio.” Boswell, Johnson, setat. 61. 


punching-bag (pun’ching-bag), ». A bag, gen- 
erally large and heavy, suspended from the ceil- 
ing, to be punched by an athlete, especially a 
boxer, for the sake of exercise. 

punching-bear (pun’ching-bar), ». A punch- 
ing-machine, operated by hydraulic power or 
by ordinary lever-power, for punching holes in 
bars or sheets of metal.— Close-mouthed punch- 
ingrpeat,, A punching-bear which has a central opening 


through the body of the machine, into which metal bars 
are thrust and brought into position for the action of the 





punctation 


punch.—Open-mouthed punching-bear, a punching- 
bear which has in its side an opening or slot for the inser- 
tion of the margin of a metallic sheet or plate to be 
punched. See cut under bear2, 9. 


punching-machine (pun’ching-ma-shén’), 2. 
A power-punch for making rivet-holes in plates, 
tubes, and other work in wrought-iron. such 
machines are operated by means of cams with steam or 


other power. ‘Ihey are often combined with shearing- 
machines. 


punchion}, x. An obsolete form of puncheon}. 

punch-jug (punch’jug), n. A jug, usually of pot- 
tery, formed in a grotesque shape like Punch. 

punch-ladle (punch’la/dl), n. A ladle of me- 
dium size, the bowl of which has two spouts, 
one on each side, used for filling glasses from 
a punch-bowl. 

punch-pliers (punch’pli’érz), n. pl. A tool with 
two jaws, one bearing a hollow punch, and the 
other constituting a flat die against which the 
punch works. Punches of this nature are used 
by shoemakers, railroad and street-car conduc- 
tors, ete. 

punch-prop (punch’prop), ». In coal-mining, 
a short prop of timber used to support the coal 
in holing or undercutting; a anh Also called 
sprag. 

punchy (pun’chi), a. [< punch3 + -yl; prob. 
in part a var. of paunchy, < paunch + -y1.] 
Paunchy; pot-bellied; short, squat, and fat. 
(Colloq. ] 

A fat, little, punchy concern of sixteen. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 124. 
punctt (pungkt), ». [ς L. punctum, a point: see 
pointi,] <A point. 

And neuerthelesse at the same instant and punct of time 
it maketh day and high noone in one place, and nyght and 
mydnyght on the opposite part. 

1. Πάει (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xliii.). 
punctt (pungkt),v.¢ [< ML. punctare, pierce, 
punch: see punch, point!.] To pierce; punc- 
ture. Hallucell. 
uncta, η. Plural of punctum. 
unctaria (pungk-ta’ri-ii),m. [NL. (Greville), 
so called in allusion to the dots formed by the 
sporangia and hairs; < L. punctum, point, dot: 
see pointl,] A genus of olive-brown seaweeds, 
with a simple membranaceous frond which is 
composed of from two to six layers of cuboidal 


cells. The unilocular sporangia, which are immersed in 
the frond, are formed from the superficial cells ; the pluri- 
locular sporangia also are collected in spots and immersed, 
except at the apex. There are 5 or 6 widely distributed 
species. 


Punctariacez (pungk-ta-ri-a’s6-é),n. pl. [NL., 
ς Punctaria + -acezx.) <A former family of 
marine alge of the class Phxophycee, at pres- 
ent included in the family Hnceliacez, taking 
its name from the genus Punctaria. Theplantis 
attached by a minute naked disk. The frond is cylindrical 
or flat,unbranched,and cellular. The fructification consists 
of sori scattered all over the fronds in minute distinct dots. 

punctate (pungk’tat), a. [< ML. punctatus, 
marked with dots (NL. punctatus, pointed), pp. 
of punctare, mark with dots, mark, point, ς L. 
punctum, point, dot: see pointl.] 1. Havinga 
point or points ; pointed.-2. In math., having 
an acnode, or point separate from the rest of 
the locus spoken of. Newton, 1706.—3. Hav- 
ing dots scattered over the surface; studded 
with points, as of color, shape, texture, etc. ; 
dotted ; pitted; spotted. 


punctated (pungk’ta-ted), a. [« punctate + 
-cd2.] Punetate; dotted; finely pitted. 

Nearly allied to this is the genus Bacillaria;. . . its 

valves have a longitudinal punctated keel. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 285. 

Puncpated curve, a curve with an acnode, or separate 
point. 

punctate-striate (pungk’ tat-stri’at), a. In 
entom., having strive or impressed lines with 
punctures in them at more or less regular in- 
tervals. Also punctatostriate. 

punctate-sulcate (pungk’tat-sul’kat), a. In 
entom., suleate or grooved, with punctures in 
the grooves. Also punctatosulcate. 

punctation (pungk-ta’shon), n. [ς ML. pune- 
tatio(n-), < punctare, mark, dot: see punctate. ]} 
1. The state or condition of being punctate, in 
any of the senses of that word. 

The absence of punctation in the test is referred to 
metamorphism, as in C. Guerangeri all stages were dis- 
covered, from impunctate to completely punctate. 

Science, III. 325. 
2. In civil law, a document made between the 
parties before the contract to which it refers 
has binding force, generally merely with the ob- 
ject of putting clearly before them the principal 
points discussed. Goudsmit.—Punctation of Ems, 


a document prepared at Bad Ems, Germany, in 1786, by 
representatives of the Roman Catholic archbishops of Co- 





punctation 


logne, Treves, Mainz, and Salzburg, in which episcopal 
rights were maintained against the claims of the papal 


see. 

punctator (pungk-ta’tor),. (< ML. punectator, 
one who marks with dots (applied to one who 
so marked the names of persons absent from 
service), < punctarc, mark with dots: see punc- 
tate.| One who marks with dots: specifically 
applied to the Masorites, who invented the 
Hebrew vowel-points. See masoretic. 

punctatostriate (pungk-ta’to-stri’at),a. Same 
as punctate-striate. 

punctatosulcate (pungk-ta’td-sul’kat), a. 
Same as punctate-sulcate. 

puncticular (pungk-tik’a-lir), a. [< NL. *pune- 
ticulum, dim. of L. punctum, point: see point1. | 
Comprised in a point; being a mere point as to 
size. [Rare.] 

The puncticular originals of periwinkles and gnats. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 
puncticulate (pungk-tik’i-lat), a [ς NL. 
*puncticulatus, < *puncticulum, dim. of L. punec- 
tum, point: see point!.] Minutely punctate; 
punctulate. 

Punctids (pungk’ti-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Pune- 
tum + -idz.] A family of geophilous pulmo- 
nate gastropods, typified by the genus Punctum, 
having the shell heliciform, the mantle sub- 
median, the jaw disintegrated into many sep- 
arate pieces, andthe teeth peculiarly modi- 
fied, represented only by medians and laterals, 
having the bases of attachment longer than 


wide, and the free parts narrowed and reflected. 
It contains a few minute species, such as the Punctum 
pygmaxum of Europe and P. minutissimum of North 
America. 


punctiform (pungk’ti-form), a. [ς L. punctum, 
aa + forma, form.] Like a point or dot; 
aving the character of a point; located in a 
point. 
A punctiform sensation of cold is experienced. 
Science, VII. 459. 
punctigerous (pungk-tij’e-rus), a. {[ς L. pune- 
tum, point, + gerere, carry.] Having a small 
simple eye or eye-spot, without a lens: op- 
posed to lentigerous. ποιο. Brit., XVI. 080. 
punctilio (pungk-til’10),”. [Formerly also punc- 
tillo; < Sp. puntillo=It. puntiglio, a small point, 
punctilio, < LL. punctillum, a small point, a dot, 
dim. of L. punctum, point: see pointl. Cf. punc- 
to.) 1+. Asmall point. B. Jonson. 
In that punctilio of time wherein the bullets struck him 
. .. heisin an instant disanimated. 
The Unhappy Marksman, 1659(Harl. Mise. , 1V.4). (Davies.) 
2. A nice point, especially in conduct, cere- 
mony, or proceeding; also, particularity or ex-: 
actness in the observance of forms. 
Where reputation is, almost every thing becometh; but 


where that is not, it must be supplied by punctilios and 
compliments. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 308. 


’Sdeath! to trifle with me at such a juncture as this— 
now to stand on punctilios—love me! I don’t believe she 
ever did. Sheridan, the Duenna, i. 2. 


Societies 
Polished in arts, and in punetilio versed. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, ix. 
punctilious (pungk-til’ius), a. [ς punetilio + 
-ous.| Attentive to punctilios; very nice or pre- 
cise in behavior, ceremony, or intercourse; ex- 
act (sometimes, to excess) in the observance of 

rules or forms prescribed by law or custom. 
Fletcher’s whole soul was possessed by a sore, jealous, 
punctilious patriotism. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 


The courtiers, in emulation of their master, made fre- 
quent entertainments, at which he [Columbus] was treated 
with the punctilious deference paid to a noble of the high- 
est class. Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., i. 18. 
=Syn. Particular, precise, scrupulous. 

punctiliously (pungk-til’ius-li), adv. In a 
punctilious manner; with exactness or great 
nicety. 

Ihave thus punctiliously and minutely pursued this dis- 
quisition. Johnson, False Alarm. 

punctiliousness (pungk-til’ius-nes), η. The 
quality of being punctilious; exactness in the 
observance of forms or rules; attention to nice 
points of behavior or ceremony. 

punction (pungk’shon), η. [Early mod. E. also 
punccion; < OF. ponction, F. ponction = Pr. 
punccio, puncio =Sp. puncion = Pg. puncdo = It. 
punzione,< L. punctio(n-), a pricking,< pungere, 

Ῥ. punctus, pierce, prick: see pointl, punchl. 

f. doublet puncheon1.] A pricking; puncture. 

punctist (pungk’tist), π. [ς L. punctum, a 
point (see punct), + -ist.] One who holds the 
vowel-points in the Hebrew Scriptures to be 
authoritative. ΔΝ. #. D. 

puncto (pungk’to), nm. [< Sp. and It. punto, < 
L. punctum, a point: see punct, pointl. Cf. punc- 


punctual (pungk’ti-al), a. 
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tilio.] 1+. A nice point of form or ceremony; 
a punctilio. 

All the particularities and religions punctoes and cere- 
monies, Bacon, Hist. Hen. ΥΤΙ., p. 105. 


2. In fencing, the point of the sword or foil; 
also, a blow with the point. See point. 
= Ἐ, ponctuel = 
Pr. punctal = Sp. puntual = Pg. pontual = It. 
puntuale,< ML. *punctualis (in adv. punctuali- 
ter),< Li. punctus, a point: see pointl.] 1. Con- 
sisting of a point; being a point. 
To officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot, 
One day and night. Milton, P. L., viii. 23. 


2. Exact: precise; nice. 
No doubt, many may be well seen in the passages of gov- 


ernment and policy which are to seek in little and pune- 
tual occasions. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 35. 


I hope the adversaries of episcopacy, that are so punc- 
tual to pitch all upon Scripture ground, will be sure to 
produce clear Scripture. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 149. 


Must he therefore believe himself well because he can- 
not tell the punctual time when he fell sick? 
Stiling/jleet, Sermons, IT. i. 


Upon his [St. John’s] examination upon oath, he made 
a clear, full, and punctual declaration. 
Court and Times of Charles Τ., II. 39. 


We should search in vain for its punctual equivalent. 
F. Hail, Mod. Eng., p. 307. 


3. Exact or prompt in action or in the observ- 
ance of time, the keeping of appointments, en- 
ragements, ete. 


Punctual be thou in Payments. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 


4, Prompt; at the exact or stipulated time: as, 
punctual payment. 


She enjoins the punctual discharge of all her personal 
debts within a year. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


Punctual codérdinate. Same as point-codrdinate. 
punctualistt (pungk’ti-al-ist),. [< punctual + 

-ist.] One whois very exact in observing forms 

and ceremonies. . 


Bilson hath decipher’d us all the galanteries of Signore 
and Monsignore, and Monsieur, as circumstantiaily as any 
punctualist of Casteel, Naples, or Fountain-Bleau could 
have don. Muton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 


punctuality (pungk-ti-al’i-ti), mn. [= F. pone- 
tualité; as punctual + -ity.| Thestate or char- 


acter of being punctual. (a) Scrupulous exactness 
with regard to matters of fact or detail ; exactness; nicety. 


1 have in a table 
With curious punctuality set down, 
To a hair’s breadth, how low a new-stamped courtier 
May vail to a country gentleman. 
Massinger, Emperor of the East, i, 2. 


Who teaches you the mimic posture of your body, the 
punctuality of your beard, the formality of your pace? 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 1. 
(0) Adherence to the exact time of meeting one’s obliga- 
tions or performing one’s duties; especially, the fact or 
ο... promptness in attendance or in fulfilling appoint- 
men 


We were not a little displeased to find that, in the first 
promise of punctuality our Rais had made, he had disap- 
pointed us by absenting himself from the boat. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 47. 


(c) The character of being, or existence in, a point. 


A state of rest in our own body or in external things, 
the perception of any defined and static form whatever, 
and most of all the very possibility of unspaciality or 
punctuality, must be subsequently inferred as negative in- 
stances from indeterminate extension and movement. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 230. 


punctually (pungk’ti-al-i), adv. [< punctual 
+ -ly2.) In a punctual manner. (a) Withatten- 
tion or reference to minute points or particulars ; nicely ; 
exactly ; precisely. 


In imitation of what I have seene my Father do, I began 
to observe matters more punctualy, which I did use to set 
down in a blanke almanac. Evelyn, Diary (1631), p. 9. 


What did you with it?—tell me punctually ; 
I look for a strict accompt. 
Massinger, Emperor of the East, iv. 5. 


It [the gift of reading] consists, first of all, in a vast in- 
tellectual endowment, . . . by which a man rises to un- 
derstand that he is not punctually right, nor those from 
whom he differs absolutely wrong. 

R. L. Stevenson, Books which have Influenced me, p. 14. 


punctuate (pungk’ti-at), α. 


punctuatim (pungk-ti-a’tim), adv. 


punctuation (pungk-ti-a’shon), n. 


punctuative (pungk’tii-d-tiv), a. 
punctuator (pungk’ti-a-tor), n. 


punctula, η. of 7 
punctulate (pungk’ti-lat), a. 


punctulated (pungk’ti-la-ted), a. 


punctulation (pungk-tii-la’shon), η. 


punctule (pingk’til), πι. 
dim. of L. punctum, a point: see poinil.] In en- 





punctum 


nificant manner; specifically, to divide into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the con- 
ventional signs calied points or marks of pune- 
tuation: as, to punctuate one’s letters carefully. 
See punctuation.— 2, Figuratively, to empha- 
size by some significant or forcible action; en- 
force the important parts or points of in some 
special manner: as, to punctuate one’s remarks 
by gestures. [Colloq.] 

[ς ML. punctu- 
atus, pp.: see the verb.] In entom., same as 
punctured. 


punctuated (pungk’ti-a-ted), a. [< punctuate 


+ -ed?.] In zool., same as punctate. 
[NL., 
formed in imitation of verbatim and literatim, 
CL. punctus, a point: see punctuate.] Point for 
point; with respect to every point or mark of 
punctuation: in the phrase verbatim, literatim, 
et punctuatim, word for word, letter for letter, 
and point for point. 

= F. 
ponctuation, < ML. punctuatio(n-), a sivas 
with points, a writing, agreement, < punctuare, 
mark with points, settle: see punctuate.] 1.In 
writing and printing, a pointing off or separation 
of one part from another by arbitrary marks; 
specifically, the division of a composition into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the use of 
marks indicating intended differences of effect 


by differences of form. The points used for punctu- 
ation exclusively are the period or full-stop, the colon, 
the semicolon, and the comma. (See point!l, n., 11 (α).) 
The interrogation- and exclamation-points serve also for 
punctuation in the place of one or another of these, while 
having a special rhetorical effect of their own; and the 
dash is also used, either alone or in conjunction with one 
of the preceding marks, in some cases where the sense or 
the nature of the pause required can thereby be more 
clearly indicated. (See parenthesis.) The modern system 
of punctuation was gradually developed after the intro- 
duction of printing, primarily through the efforts of Α]- 
dus Manutius and his family. In ancient writing the 
words were at first run together continuously ; afterward 
they were separated by spaces, and sometimes by dots or 
other marks, which were made to serve some of the pur- 
poses of modern punctuation, and were retained in early 
printing. Long after the use of the present points became 
established, they were so indiscriminately employed that, 
if closely followed, they are often a hindrance rather 
than an aid in reading and understanding the text. 
There is still much uncertainty and arbitrariness in punc- 
tuation, but its chief office is now generally understood to 
be that of facilitating a clear comprehension of the sense. 
Close punctuation, characterized especially by the use of 
many commas, was common in English in the eighteenth 
century, and is the rule in present I’'rench usage; but open 
punctuation, characterized by the avoidance of all pointing 
not clearly required by the construction, now prevails in 
the best English usage. In some cases, as in certain legal 
papers, title-pages, etc., punctuation is wholly omitted. 


The principles of punctuation are subtle, and an exact 
logical training is requisite for the just application of 
them. G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xix. 


2. In zoodl., the punctures of a punctate sur- 


face. 


The very fine and close punctuation of the head, etc. 
Waterhouse, in Trans. Entom. Soc. of London. 
[< punctuate 
+ -ive.] Pertaining or relating to punctuation. 
[< punctuate 
+ -orl.}] One who punctuates. 
Plural of punctulum. 
[< NL. punetu- 
latus, ς L. punctulum, a slight prick, @ small 
point (dim. of punctus, a pricking, a point), + 
-ate2.|_ Minutely punctate; studded with very 
small pits or dots. 
Same as 
punctulate. 
The studs have their surface punctulated, as if set all 
over with other studs infinitely lesser. 
Woodward, Fossils. 
[< pune- 
tulate + -ion.] The state of being punctulate; 
a set of punctules; minute or fine puncturation. 
[< LL. punectulum, 


tom., a very small puncture or impressed dot. 


(b) With scrupulous exactness or promptness in regardto punctulum (pungk’tu-lum), τπτ pl. punctula 


the fulfilling of obligations, duties, appointments, etc. : 
as, to pay debts or rent punctually. 


punctualness (pungk’tii-al-nes),». [ς punctual 
+ -ness.] Exactness; punctuality; prompt- 
ness. 

Yet I can obey those wherein I think power is unguided 

by prudence with no less punctualness and fidelity. 
Boyle, Works, ΤΙ. 413. 
punctuate (pungk’tu-at), v. ¢.; pret and pp. 
punctuated, ppr. punctuating. [< ML. punctu- 
are (> F. ponctuer), mark with points, ς L. 
punctus, a point: see pointl, n., and ef. point, 
v., punchi, v., and punctate.) 1. In writing 
and printing, to mark with points in some sig- 


(-18). [NL.: see punctule.] Same as punctule. 


punctum (pungk’tum), ”.; pl. puncita (-téi). Π.., 


a point, dot: see pointl.] 1. Inzodl. and anat., 
a point; a dot; a pit; a papilla; some little 
place, as if a mere point, in 
any way distinguished.— 2. 
[cap.] [NL.] In conch., a 
genus of geophilous pulmo- 
nate gastropods, type of the 
family Punctidz: so called 
onaccount of its minute size. 
E. S8. Morse, 1864.— Puncta 


vasculosa, numerous small red 
spots observed on a section of the 





Punctum wminuttsst- 
mum, magnified. (The 
mark below shows natu- 
ral size. ) 


punctum 


brain, due to the escape of blood from the vessels divided 
in the operation.—Punctum czecum, the blind spot in 
the eye; the optic papilla, where the nerve enters the eye- 
ball.— Punctum lacrymale, the lacrymal punctum; the 
minute aperture of the lacrymal canal at the summit of a 
lacrymal papilla.— Punctum luteum, the yellow spot.— 
Punctum proximum, the nearest point which a given 
eye can bring to focus upon its retina; the near point.— 
Punctum remotum, the furthest point which a given 
eye can bring to focus upon its retina; the far point.— 
Punctum saliens, a salient point; an initial point of a 
movement or procedure; hence, a starting-point of any- 
thing; specifically, in embryol., the first trace of the em- 
bryonic heart, as a pulsating point or vesicle of a primi- 
tive blood-vessel.—Punctum vegetationis, in bot., the 
growing-point or vegetating-point of an organ. 

[ς Lili. 


puncturation (pungk-ti-ra’shon), n. 
punctura, a prick, a puncture, + -ation.] 1. 
In surg., the act of puncturing.—2. In zodl., 
the state of being punctured, dotted, or pitted; 

x2 set of punctures. 

puncture (pungk’tir), πα. [= Sp. It. puntura 
= Pg. punctura, puntura, < LL. punctura, a 
pricking, a puncture, ¢ L. pungere, pp. punctus, 
pierce, prick: see pungent, point!.] 1. The act 
of perforating or pricking, as with a pointed 
instrument, or a small hole so made; a small 
wound, as one made by a needle, prickle, or 
sting: as, the puncture of a lancet, nail, or pin. 

When prick’d by a sharp-pointed weapon, which kind of 


wound is call’d a puncture, they are much to be regarded. 
Wiseman, Surgery, V. 3. 


A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. 
Johnson, Rambler. 
2. In zodl., a depressed point or dot, as if pune- 
tured; a small depression, as if pricked into a 
surface; apunctum. See cut under Coscinop- 
tera.— Confluent, dilated, distinct, dorsal, obliter- 
ate, ocellate, etc., punctures. See the adjectives. 
puncture (pungk’tur), v.¢.; pret. and pp. punc- 
tured, ppr. puncturing. [< puncture, n.] To 
prick; pierce with a sharp point of any kind: 
as, to puncture the skin. 
With that he drew a lancet in his rage 


To puncture the still supplicating sage. 
Garth, Dispensary, vi. 
Punctured work, in masonry, a kind of rustic stonework 
in which the face is ornamented with series of holes. 
punctureless (pungk’tir-les), a. [< puncture + 
-less.| In entom., without punctures; smooth. 
punctus (pungk’tus), ».; pl. punctus. [ML.,< L. 
punctus, a point: see pointl.] In medieval mu- 
sical notation: (a) Anote. (0) A dot or point, 
however used. 
pund (pund), π. A dialectal variant of pound}. 
[Scotch and North. Eng.] 
pundert, η. An obsolete variant of pinder!. 
pundit (pun’dit),. [Also pandit (the Hind. a 
being pronounced like E. uw); < Hind. pandit, 
pandat, a learned man, master, teacher, an hon- 
orary title equiv. to doctor or professor ; also a 
Hindu law-officer, jurist ; <Skt. pandita, a learn- 
ed man, scholar, as adj. learned.] <A learned 
Brahman; one versed in the Sanskrit language, 
and in the science, laws, and religion of India: 
as, formerly, the Pundits of the supreme court; 
by extension, any learned man. 
{An Anglo-Indian child] calls a learned Pundit “asal 


ulu,” an egregious owl. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 342. 


The young pandit, then, is expected to master the sys- 
tem of Hindu Grammar, and to govern his Sanskrit speech 
and writing by it. Whitney, Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 281. 


It behooved the squire himself to. . . see certain learned 
pundits... at various dingy disinal chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the Temple, and Gray’s Inn Lane. 

Trollope, Doctor Thorne, xliv. 

pundlet (pun’dl),”. [Origin obscure; ef. punch 

and bundle.) A short, fat woman. Imp. Dict. 

pundonor (pun’do-nér’), π. [Sp., contraction 

of punto de honor = F. point @honneur, point 

of honor: see pointl, de2, honor.) Point of 
honor. 

They stood not much upon the pundonor, the high punc- 
tilio, and rarely drew the stiletto in their disputes. 

Irving, Granada, p. 256. 


The Spaniard fights, or rather fought, for religion and 
the Pundonor, and the Irishman fights for the fun of fight- 


ing. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 325. 
pundum (pun’dum), ». Same as piny resin. 
puneset, 1. See punice?, 


pung (pung), ». [Said to be for an older tom 
pung, possibly a corruption of toboggan.] A 
rude form of sleigh consisting of a box-like 
body placed on runners; any low box-sleigh. 
[New Eng. ] 


pungar (pung’giir),. Acrab, Halliwell. [Lo- 
Eng. } 


eal, Eng. 
pungence (pun’jens), 1. 
Pungency. 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 


Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiling tar. 
Crabbe, Works, ΤΙ. 6. 


[< pungen(t) + -ce.] 
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pungency (pun’jen-si), ». [As pungence (see 
-cy).| Pungent character or quality; the pow- 
er of sharply affecting the taste or smell; keen- 
ness; sharpness; tartness; causticity. 
The pungency of forbidden lust is truly a thorn in the 
flesh. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 10. 


This unsavory rebuke, which probably lost nothing of 
its pungency from the tone in which it was delivered, so 
incensed the pope that he attempted to seize the paper 
and tear it in pieces. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 10. 


*% =Syn. Poignancy, acridness, pointedness. 


pungent (pun’jent), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. pungente, 
ς L. pungen(t-)s, ppr. of pungere, pierce, prick, 
sting, penetrate: see pointl. From L. pungere 
are also E. punch1, punction, puncheon! (and 
prob. puncheon2), pointl, punct, punctule, punc- 
tilio, punctilious, ete., punctual, punctuate, etc., 
puncture, compunction, expunge, pouncel, poig- 
nant (doublet of pungent), ete.] 1. Piercing; 
sharp. 

A rush which now your heels do lie on here 


Was whilome used for a pungent spear. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. 


Specifically —(a) In bot., terminating gradually in a hard 
sharp point, as the lobes of the holly-leaf. (6) In entom., 
fitted for piercing or penetrating : as, a pungent ovipositor. 
2. Sharp and painful; poignant. 

We also may make our thorns, which are in themselves 
pungent and dolorous, to be a crown. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 325. 

3. Affecting the tongue like small sharp points; 
stinging; acrid. 

Among simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, hot, 


pungent, there are some which are intrinsically grateful. 
D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, i. 5. 


And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste 
Give a warm relish to the night’s repast. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 41. 
4. Sharply affecting the sense of smell: as, 
pungent snuff. 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 84. 
5. Hence, sharply affecting the mind; curt and 
expressive; caustic; racy; biting. 
A sharp and pungent manner of speech. Dryden. 
She could only tell me amusing stories, and reciprocate 


any racy and pungent gossip I chose to indulge in. 
harlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, ix. 


The attention of the reader is continually provoked by 
the pungent stimulants which are mixed in the composi- 
tion of almost every sentence. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 14. 
=Syn. Sharp, stinging, keen, peppery, acrid, caustic. 
Piquant, Pungent, Poignant. That which is piquant is 
just tart enough to be agreeable; that which is pungent 
is so tart that, if it were more so, it would be positive- 
ly disagreeable ; that which is poignant is likely to prove 
actually disagreeable to most persons. Pungent is mani- 
festly figurative when not applied to the sense of taste, or, 
less often, of smell; piquant is similar, but less forcible; 
poignant is now used chiefly of mental states, etc., as poig- 
nant grief, or of things affecting the mind, as poignant wit. 


pungently (pun’jent-li), adv. With pungency; 
sharply. 

pungi (pong’gé), m. [Hind. ping?.] A Hindu 
pipe or nose-flute composed of a gourd or nut- 
shell into which two wooden pipes or reeds are 
inserted. It emits a droning or humming sound, 
and is the instrument commonly used by snake- 
charmers. 

pungled (pung’gld), a. [Origin obscure.] Shriv- 
eled; shrunken: applied specifically to grain 
whose juices have been extracted by the insect 
Thrips cerealium. Haltiwell. [Prov. Eng. 

pungy (pung’i), η. pl. pungies (-iz). [Origin 
obscure.] 1. Asmall boat like a sharpey. [Mas- 
sachusetts.]—2. A kind of schooner peculiar 
to the oyster-trade of Chesapeake Bay, sailing 
fast, and holding from 300 to 600 bushels of 


oysters. Broca.—Canoe pungy, a canoe like a pungy, 
used in oyster-dredging. [Chesapeake Bay. ]} 

Punic (pa’nik),a.andn. [< L. Punicus, Penicus, 
Carthaginian, ς Penus, a Carthaginian, a Phe- 
nician, akin to Gr. Φοῖνιξ, a Phenician: see Phe- 
nician.) I, a. Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Carthaginians, who were character- 
ized by the Romans as being unworthy of trust; 
hence, faithless; treacherous; deceitful. 

Yes, yes; his faith attesting nations own; 


"Tis Punic all, and to a proverb known! 
Brooke, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, ii. 
Punic apple, the pomegranate. 

But the territorie of Carthage chalengeth to itselfe the 
punicke apple; some call it the pomegranat [granatum], 
and they have made severall kindes thereof. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiii. 19. 
Punicfaith. See faith. Punic wars, in Rom. hist., the 
three wars waged by Rome against Carthage, 264-241, 
218-201, and 149-146 B.c. They resulted in the over- 
throw of Carthage and its annexation to Rome. was 

II. ». The language of the Carthaginians, 
which belongs to the Canaanitish branch of the 





punishableness (pun’ish-a-bl-nes), n. 


punisher (pun’ish-ér), 10. 





punisher 


Semitic tongues, and is an offshoot of Pheni- 
cian, and allied to Hebrew. 

Punica (pi’ni-kii), x. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
«L. punicum, sc. malum, the pomegranate, lit. 
‘Carthaginian apple,’ < L. punicus, Carthagini- 
an: see Punic.) A genus of plants constituting 
the family Punicacex, formerly classed in the 
Myrtacex, ormyrtie family. The 2 species are 
native from southern Europe tothe Himalayas 
and on the island of Sokotra. Itis anomalous in its 
ovary, which is inferior and consists of two circles of cells, 
a lower set of three or four and an upper circle of from 
five to ten, each with many ovules crowded in numerous 
rows on enlarged fleshy placentas, which become united 
to the membranous partitions and walls. It is also char- 
acterized by very numerous stamens in many rows, ovate 
versatile anthers on slender incurved filaments, leaf-like, 
spirally rolled seed-leaves with two auricles at their bases, 
and a persistent flexuous style with swollen base and capi- 
tate stigma. One ofthe species, P. Granatum, the pome- 
granate, is a native of western Asia to northwestern 
India, growing in the Himalayas to the altitude of 6,000 
feet, long naturalized throughout the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and now widely cultivated in subtropical regions, 
including, in the United States, chiefly Louisiana, Texas, 
and Florida. (See pomegranate, balausta, and balaustine.) 
Of ornamental varieties may be mentioned especially the 
variety nana, the dwarf pomegranate, a favorite double- 
flowered lawn and greenhouse plant, native of the East 
Indies, and now naturalized in places in the southern 
United States and West Indies. 


punice!t, v. {. An obsolete form of punish. 
punice’t, puneset, ». [Also puny (see puny?) ; 
F. punaise, a bedbug, fem. of punais, stink- 
ing, ult. < L. putere, stink.] A bedbug. 
His flea, his morpion, and punese, 
He ’ad gotten for his proper ease. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. i. 433. 
puniceous (pu-nish’ius), a. [< L. puniceus, red- 
dish, purple, ς Punicus, Carthaginian, Pheni- 
cian. Cf. Gr. φοῖνιξ, red, purple: see Phenician. ] 
In entom., purplish-red or crimson; having the 
color of a pomegranate. 
punieshipt, ». See punyship. 
puniness (pu’ni-nes), ». [< puny] + -ness.] The 
state or character of being puny; littleness; 
pettiness; smallness with feebleness. 
punish (pun‘ish),v. ¢t [ς ME. punischen, pun- 
isshen, punicen, punchen, < OF. puniss-, stem of 
certain parts of punir, F. punir = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
punir = It. punire, < L. punire, penire, inflict 
punishment upon, < pena, punishment, pen- 
alty: see painl. Cf. painl, pine?, from the same 
ult. source, and punch2, a contracted form of 
punish.| 1. To inflict a penalty on; visit judi- 
cially with pain, loss, confinement, death, or 
other penalty; castigate; chastise. 
The spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro, 
To tempt or punish mortals. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 1032. 
2. To reward or visit with pain or suffering 
inflicted on the offender: applied to the crime 
or offense: as, to punish murder or theft. 
By an Act of Parliament, or rather by a Synod of Bishops 
holden at London, he [Henry I.] was authorized to punish 


Marriage and Incontinency of Priests. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 


Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 

His anger; and perhaps thus far removed 

Not mind us not offending; satisfied 

With what is punish’d. Milton, P. L., ii. 213. 
3. To handle severely: as, to punish an oppo- 
nent in a boxing-match or a pitcher in a base- 
ball game; to punish (that is, to stimulate by 
whip or writie’: a horse in running a race. 
[Colloq.]—4. To make a considerable inroad 
on; make away with a good quantity of. [Col- 
loq.] 

He punished my champagne. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, liii. 


=Syn. 1. Chasten, etc. (see chastise), scourge, whip, lash, 
correct, discipline. 


punishability (pun’ish-a-bil’i-ti), n. f= F. 


punissabilité.] The quality of being punish- 
able; liability to punishment. 


The vexed question of punishability is raised by certain 
forms of insanity. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 522. 


punishable (pun’ish-a-bl), a. [<OF. punissable, 


F. punissable; as punish + -able.] Deserving 
punishment; liable to punishment; capable of 
being punished by right or law: applied to per- 
sons or conduct. 


That time was when to be a Protestant, to be a Chris- 
tian, was by Law as punishable as to be a traitor. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 


Dangerous tumults and seditions were punishable by 
death, Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., I. 97 
The 
character of being punishable. 

One who punishes; 
one who inflicts pain, loss, or other evil for a 
crime or offense. 





punisher 


For he {the Sultan] is of no bloody disposition, . . . yet 
he is an unrelenting punisher of offences, even in his own 


houshold. Sandys, Travailes, p. 57. 


So should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 
This knows my Punisher. Milton, P. L., iv. 103. 


punishment (pun’ish-ment), n. [< punish + 
-mens.| 1. The act of punishing; the inflic- 
tion of pain or chastisement. 


How many sorts of fears possess a sinner’s mind? fears 
of disappointments, fears of discovery, and fears of pun- 
ishment. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. x. 


We now come to speak of punishment: which, in the 
sense in which it is here considered, is an artificial conse- 
quence, annexed by political authority to an offensive act 
in one instance; in the view of putting a stop to the pro- 
duction of events similar to the obnoxious part of its 
natural consequences in other instances. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xii. 36. 


Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punish- 
ment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the flower 
of the pleasure which concealed it. 

Emerson, Compensation. 


It is impossible to separate that moral indignation which 
expresses itself in punishment from the spirit of self-re- 
dress for wrongs. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 20 a. 


2. Pain, suffering, loss, confinement, or other 
penalty inflicted on a person for a crime or of- 
fense, by the authority to which the offender 
is subject; a penalty imposed in the enforce- 
ment or application of law. 


Whatsoever hath been said or written on the other side, 
all the late statutes, which inflict capital punishment 
upon extollers of the Pope’s supremacy, . . . have for 
their principal scope, not the punishment of the error of 
conscience, but the repressing of the peril of the state. 

Bacon, Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 


So this Prophet [Amos] tells us that the true account 
of all Gods punishments is to be fetched from the sins of 
the people. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. i. 


I proceed, in the next place, to consider the general na- 
ture of punishments, which are evils or inconveniences con- 
sequent upon crimes and misdemeanours; being devised, 
denounced, and inflicted, by human laws, in consequence 
of disobedience or misbehaviour in those to regulate whose 
conduct such laws were respectively made. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. i. 


3. Pain or injury inflicted, in a general sense; 
especially, in colloquial use, the pain inflicted 
by one pugilist on another in a prize-fight. 
Tom Sayers could not take punishment more gaily. 
Thackeray, Philip, iv. 
Canonical punishments. See canonical. =Syn. 2, Chas- 
tisement, correction, discipline. See chastise. 
punitiont (pe-nish on), nm. [< ME. punicion, pu- 
nyssyon = F', punition = Pr. punicio = Sp. pu- 
nicion = Pg. punicado = It. punizione, < LL. puni- 
tio(n-), a punishment, < L. punire, pp. punitus, 
punish: see punish.] Punishment. 
The dole that thou haste for Gaffray thy sone, 
That the monkes brende so disordinaitly, 
Knowith thys, that it was for punicion 
Taken vppon tho of religion hy. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3671. 
The translation of kingdoms and governments by such 
wonderful methods and means, for the punition of tyrants 
and the vices of men, of which history abounds with ex- 
amples [is the decree of a most admirable disposer]. 
Evelyn, True Religion, I. 85. 


punitive (pi’ni-tiv), a. [< OF. punitif = Pg. 
It. punitivo, < L. punire, pp. punitus, punish. 
see punish.] Pertaining to or involving punish- 
ment; awarding or inflicting punishment: as, 
punitive law or justice. 
The punitive part of repentance is resolved on, and be- 


gun, and put forward into good degrees of progress, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 70. 


The penal code then would consist principally of puni- 
tive laws, involving the imperative matter of the whole 
number of civil laws: along with which would probably 
also be found various masses of expository matter, apper- 
taining, not to the civil, but to the punitory laws. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvii. 29, note. 


Punitive damages. Same as exemplary damages (which 


see, under damage). _ 

punitory (pu’ni-to-ri),a. [< LL. as if *punito- 
rius, < punitor, a punisher, ς Τι. punire, pp. puni- 
tus, punish: see punish.| Punishing, or tending 
to punishment; punitive. 

‘*Let no man steal,” and ‘*‘ Let the judge cause whoever 
is convicted of stealing to be hanged.” . . . The former 
might be styled a simple imperative law; the other a puni- 
tory ; but the punitory, if it commands the punishment to 
be inflicted, and does not merely permit it, is as truly im- 
perative as the other; only it is punitory besides, which 
the other is not. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xix. 2, note. 


Punjabee, jabi (pun-jii’bé), m. [< Hind. 
Pers. Panjabi, < Pers. panj, five, + dab, water, 
river.] 1. A native or an inhabitant of the 
Punjab (or Panjab), literally the country of the 
robe rivers, in extreme northwestern British In- 

18. 


4849 


He was clad in the white dress of a Punjabee. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research (London), IX. 368. 


2. The dialect of the Punjab, a variety of 
Hindi. 
punjum (pun’jum), x. [E. Ind.] Same as pan- 
jam. 
unk (pungk),. [Appar. reduced from spunk. 
γα eae rotten wood.] 1. Wood decayed 
through the influence of a fungus or otherwise, 
and used like tinder; touchwood.—2, Tinder 
made from certain fungi. See amadou and 
Sungus-tinder.—3, A prostitute; a courtezan. 
This punk is one of Cupid’s carriers. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 141. 
punka (pung’kii), π. [Also punkah; < Hind. 
pankhda, a fan (cf. Pers. pankan, a fan), akin to 
pankha, a wing, feather, and to paksha (< Skt. 
paksha), a wing.) In the East Indies, a fan 
of any kind; specifically, a swinging screen 
consisting of cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, hung from the ceiling and kept in motion 
by a servant, or in some cases by machinery, 
by means of which the air of an apartment is 
agitated. 
The cool season was just closing. Punka fans were 
coming into play again. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 401. 
The day following I was engaged to pull a punkah in the 


house of an English lawyer. 
F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, i. 


punk-fist (pungk’fist), η. Same as puckjist. 
punkin (pung’kin),. A dialectal or colloquial 
form of pumpkin. 
punkisht (pung’kish), a. [< punk + -ish1.] 
Meretricious. 
The credit of a good house is made not to consist in in- 
ward hospitality, but in outward walls. These punkish 
outsiders beguile the needy traveller; he thinks there 


cannot be so many rooms in a house and never a one to 
harbour a poor stranger. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 28. 


punklingt (pungk’ling), η. [< punk + -ling1.] 
A little or young punk. See punk, 3. 
And then earn’d your royal a day by squiring punks and 


punklings up and down the city? 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 


punk-oak (pungk’6k), x. The water-oak, Quer- 
cus nigra. 

punky (pung’ki), n.; pl. punkies (-kiz). [Origin 
obseure.] A minute dipterous insect common 
in the Adirondack region of New York and in 
the Maine woods, which bites severely and is 
a great nuisance to travelers and sportsmen. 
The name is applied to several species of the 
genus Ceratopogon and particularly to C. noci- 
vum. 


Sandy beaches or «σφι ὲ λκλστν are liable to swarm 


with midges or punkies, n’s Gazetteer, p. 642. 
punnage (pun’aj),n. [< pun2 + -age.] Punning. 
[Rare. ] 


The man who maintains that he derives gratification 
from any such chapters of punnage as Hood was in the 
daily practice of committing to paper should not be cred- 
ited upon oath. Poe, Marginalia, clxxvii. (Davies.) 

punner! (pun’ér), n. [< punl + -erl.] One 
who or that which puns or rams earth into a 
hole; specifically, a tool for ramming earth. 
[Eng.] 
The hole should not be hastily filled up, but ample time 


be given to the punmners to do their share of the work. 
Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy, p. 196. 


punner? (pun’ér),». [< pun? + -erl.] One who 
makes puns; a punster. Swift. 

punnet (pun’et), x. A small but broad shallow 
basket for displaying fruit or flowers. 

punning (pun’ing),. [Verbal n. of pun?, v.] 
The practice of making puns. 

Several worthy gentlemen and critics have applied to 

me to give my censure of an enormity which has been re- 


viv’d after being long suppressed, and is call’d punning. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 32. 


punning (pun’ing), p.a. [Ppr. of pun?,v.] Given 
to making puns; exhibiting a pun or play on 
words: as, a punning reply.— g arms, in 
her., same as allusive arms (which see, under arm), 
punnology (pu-nol’o-ji), π. [Irreg. ς pun? + 
-ology.| The art of punning. [Rare. 
He might have been better instructed in the Greek 


punnology. Pope. (Jodreil.) 
punquettot,”. [< punk +It.dim.-etto.] Same 
as punk, 3. [Slang.] απ 


Marry, to his cockatrice, or punquetto, half a dozen taf- 
fata gowns or satin kirtles in a pair or two of months— 
why, they are nothing. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

punster (pun’stér), n. [< pun? + -ster.] One 
who puns or is skilled in punning; a quibbler 
on words. 





punt-gun (punt’gun), n. 








puntilla 


Whatever were the bons mots of Cicero, of which few 
have come down to us, it is certain that Cicero was an in- 
veterate punster ; and he seems to have been more ready 
with them than with repartees. 

I, D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., I. 126. 


punt! (punt), η. [<ME. *punt, < AS. punt=D. 
ponte, pont = MLG. punte, a punt, ferry-boat, 
pontoon, < L. ponto(n-), a punt, a pontoon: 
see pontoon.] 1. A flat-bottomed, square-ended, 
mastless boat ofvarying size and use. The smaller 
puntsare used in fishing, and by sportsmen in shooting wild 
fowl; larger ones are often used as ferry-boats across shal- 


low streams, and still larger ones are used as lighters and 
scows. 


As for Pamphilus, . . . of his making is the picture of 
Viysses in a punt or small bottom. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 10. 


They came on a wicked old gentleman breaking the laws 
of his country, and catching perch in close time out of a 
punt. H, Kingsley, Ravenshoe, lxiv. 
2. [< punt}, v., 3.] In foot-ball, a kick of the 
ball as it is dropped from the hands and before 


xit strike « the ground. 


punt! (punt), v. 
convey inapunt: 
as, he was punt- 
ed across the riv- 
er. Hence—2. 
To propel as a 
punt is usual- 
ly propelled, by 
pushing with a 
pole against the 
bed of the water; 
force along by 
pushing: as, to 
punt a boat.— 
3. In foot-ball, 
to kick, as the 
ball, when it is 
dropped from the hands, and before it touches 
the ground; give a punt to.—4. In general, to 
knock; hit. 

To see a stout Flamand of fifty or thereabouts solemnly 
punting, by the aid of a small tambourine, a minute india- 
rubber ball to another burgher of similar aspect, which 
is the favourite way in which all ages and sexes take exer- 


cise on the digue, is enough to restore one’s faith in human 
nature. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 52. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To hunt for aquatic game in a 
punt and with a punt-gun (which see). 
punt? (punt), [= F. ponte, a punt, < Sp. 
punto, a point, a pip at ecards, ς L. punctum, 
a point: see point.] <A point in the game of 
basset. 
punt? (punt),v.7. [<F. ponter, punt (at cards), 
< ponte, punt: see punt2,n.] To play at basset 
or ombre. 
Another is for setting up an assembly for basset, where 


none shall be admitted to punt that have not taken the 
oaths. Addison, Freeholder, No. 8. 
Wretch that I was! how often have I swore, 
When Winnall tally’d, I would punt no more! 
Pope, 'vhe Basset Table. 
He was tired of hawking, and fishing, and hunting, 
Of billiards, short-whist, chicken-hazard, and punting. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 252. 


* ΄ 

punt? (punt), π. Same as punty, pontil. 

puntee (pun’té),. Same as punty, pontil. 

punter! (pun’tér), π. [< puntl + -erl.] 1. 
One who fishes or hunts in a punt. 


He... caught more fish in an hour than all the rest of 
the punters did in three. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, iii. 


2. One who punts a boat. 


Wherever you go, you see the long, straight boat with 
its passengers luxuriously outstretched on the cushions in 
the stern, the punter walking from the bow and pushing 
on his long pole. The Century, XXXVIII. 488. 


punter? (pun’tér), η. [< punt? + -erl.] One 

who marks the points in the game of basset; a 
marker. : 

There used to be grown men in London who loved. . . 


to accompany lads to the gaming-table, and perhaps have 
an understanding with the punters. 


Thackeray, Virginians, xxx. (Davies.) 

Some of the punters are professional gamblers, others 
are mere general swindlers. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 324, 


[< puntl, n.] I. trans. 1. To 






ey 
κά senile ον ΕΝ 


Punting. 


punt-fishing (punt’fish’ing), n. Fishing from 


a punt or boat on a pond, river, or lake. 

A heavy gun of large 
caliber (usually 14 inches) and long range, used 
with large shot for killing water-fowl from a 
punt (which see). 


puntil (pun’til), η. Same as pontil. 
puntilla (pén-tél’yi), n. 


[Sp., dim. of punto, 
point: see point!.] Lacework; hence, in deco- 
rative art, decoration in color or relief in slender 
lines or points resembling lace: applied espe- 
cially to such work of Spanish origin. 


punto 
punto (pun’to), mn. [< Sp. It. punto, < L. pune- 
tum, a point: see pointl. Cf. puncto.] 1. A 
point; specifically, in music, a dot or point. 
This cannot be any way offensive to your own, and is ex- 


pected to the utmost punto by that other nation. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 150. (Davies.) 


2+. One of the old forms given to the beard. 


I have yet 
No ague, I can look upon your buff, 
And punto beard, yet call for no strong-water. 
Shirley, Honoria and Mammon, i. 2. 
38. A thrust or pass in fencing; a point. 


I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto, your reverso, your stoccata, your imbroccato, your 
passada, your montanto. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 5. 
4. A stitch or method of work with the needle 
or the loom: same as pointl, 18.--- 6. Same as 
pontil. 


A solid iron rod tipped with melted glass, called a punto. 


Ure, Dict., 11. 657. 
Punto dritto, a direct point or hit. 
Your dagger commaunding his rapier, you may give him 
a punta, either dritta, or riversa. 
Saviolo, On the Duello, K2. (Nares.) 
Punto riverso, a back-handed stroke. 
Ah, the immortal passado! the punto reverso ! 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 27. 
puntsman (punts’man),”.; pl. puntsmen(-men). 
[< punt’s, poss. of puntl, + man.] A sportsman 
who uses a punt. 


It being the desire of puntsmen to pot as many birds as 
possible by one shot. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 531. 


punty (pun’ ti), ».; pl. punties (-tiz). [Also 
puntee, ponty, ete.: see pontil.] 1. Same as 
pontil, 

Now the glass globe is fastened to two bars, the punty 
and the blow-pipe. Harper's Mag., LX ΧΙΧ. 254, 
2. An oval or circular dot or depression: a 
kind of ornamentation employed in glass-cut- 
ting. 

punty-rod (pun’ti-rod), π. Same as pontil. 
puny! (pii’ni), a.andn. [Formerly also puney, 
punie, punay, also puisne, puisny, the form 
puisne being still retained archaically in legal 
use; ς OF. puisne, F. puiné, < ML. postnatus, 
later-born, younger, ς L. post, after, + natus, 
born: see postnate.] 1. a. 1+. Later-born; 
younger; junior. See puisne, 1.—2. Small and 
weak; inferior or imperfectly developed in size 
or strength; feeble; petty; insignificant. 
How the young whelp of Talbot’s, raging-wood, 


Did flesh his puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood! 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iv. 7. 36. 
I do but ask my month, 
Which every petty, puisne devil has. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 
He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 
Finds ease because another feels it too. 
Wordsworth, The Borderers, iii. 
=Syn. 2. Little, diminutive, stunted, starveling. 
ΤΙ .; pl. punies (-niz). A young, inexperi- 
enced person; a junior; a novice. 
Nay, then, I see thou ’rt but a puny in the subtill 
Mistery of a woman. 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, i. 3. 


There is only in the amity of women an estate for will, 
and every puny knows that is no certain inheritance. 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, i. 2. 


He... must appear in Print like a punie with his 
guardian and his censors hand on the back of his title to 
be his bayl and surety that he is no idiot or seducer. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 31. 


Others to make sporte withall; of this last sorte were 
they whom they call freshmenn, punies of the first yeare. 
Christmas Prince at St. John’s Coll., Ῥ. 1. (Nares.) 
puny”t, ». [Adapted as a sing. from the sup- 
posed plural punice, punese, ς F. punaise, a bed- 
bug: see punice2,] A bedbug: same as punice2. 
Cotgrave. 

punyshipt (pi’ni-ship), π. [< puny + -ship.] 
The state of a puny, junior, or novice; nonage. 

{ Rare. ] 
In the punieship or nonage of Cerdicke Sandes . 


.. the 
best houses and walles there were of mudde. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 171). (Davies.) 


dup (pup), 2. [Abbr. from puppy, erroneously 


regarded as a dim. of pup.] Same as puppy, 2.— 
To be in pup, to be pregnant, or heavy with young : said 


of dogs. [Colloq.] 


pup (pup), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. pupped, ppr. pup- 
{< pup, n.] To bring forth pups, as a 


ping. 
pitch; whelp, as a carnivorous quadruped. 
pupa (pupil), η. pl. pupe (6). [¢ NL. pupa, 


a pupa, chrysalis, ς L. pupa, puppa, a girl, a 


doll, puppet, fem. of pupus, a boy, child; ef. 
puer, & boy, child, pusus, a boy, < γ pu, beget. 
From L. pupus, pupa, are also ult. pupe, pupil, 
pupil2, ete., puppet, puppy, pup, ete.) 


1. The 
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third and usually quiescent 
stage of those insects which 
undergo complete metamor- 
phosis, intervening between 
the larval and the imaginal 
stage. It is usually called the 
second stage, the egg not being 
counted, Some pupee, as those of 
mosquitoes, are active. The pupa 
of some insects is called a pu- 
parium, and of others a nymph 
or chrysalis. See these words. See 
also cuts under beetie, Carpocapsa, 
chinch-bug, Erotylus, and house-jly. 
2. A stage in the develop- 
ment of some other arthro- 
pods, as cirripeds. See lo- 
comotive pupa, below.—3. 
ἱέαρ.] [NL.] In conch., the 
typical genus of Pupidz; the 
chrysalis - shells.—Coarctate 
pupa, conical pup, exarate 
pupe, inert pupa. See the adjectives.—Incased pupa. 
See incase.— Locomotive pupa, in Cirripedia, the third 
stage of the larva, the first being a nauplius, the second 
resembling Daphnia or Cypris. In this stage little is visi- 
ble externally but the carapace, the limbs being hidden. 
There are, however, large lateral eyes and six pairs of legs, 
and the gut-formed glands are well developed. Afterswim- 
ming awhile the pupa becomes attached to some object, 
at first only by its suctorial disks, soon, however, becom- 
ing permanently fixed to the spot by the secretion of a ce- 
ment. See cut under Cirripedia. 


This locomotive pupa . . . is unabletofeed;.. . other 
important alterations take place during the passage of 
the locomotive pupa into the fixed young Cirripede. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 259. 
Mature, naked, obtected, etc., pupa. See the adjec- 
tives.— Pupa coarctata, a coarctate pupa, 

The pupa, in the majority of Diptera, is merely the larva 
with a hard case (pupe coarctate). 

Pascoe, Class. Anim., p. 122. 
Pupa obtecta, an obtected pupa. 
Pupacea (pi-pa’sé-ii), π. pl. [NL.,< Pupa + 
-acea.| Same as Pupide. 
pupal (pu’pal), a. [< pupa + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a pupa; nymphal; chrysalid; pupi- 
form. 
papers (pu-pa’ri-al), a. [< puparium + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a puparium, or dipterous 
pupa. 
puparium (pi-pa’ri-um), ».; pl. puparia (-ii). 
[NL., < pupa, a pupa: see pupa.| A pupa in- 
eluded within the last larval skin; a coarctate 
pupa; a larva pupigera, as in all dipterous in- 
sects of the division Cyclorhapha and in many 
of the Orthorhapha. See cut under Pipiza. 
pupate (pu’pat), v. 7.5 pret. and pp. pupated, 
ppr. pupating. [< pupa + -ate2.] To become 
a pupa; enter upon the pupal state; undergo 
transformation from the state of the grub or 
larva to that of the perfect insect or imago: as, 
to pupate under ground; to pupate in winter. 
papain (pu-pa’shon), n. [< pupate + -ion.] 
The act of pupating, or the state of being a 
pupa; the pupal condition; the time during 
which an insect is a pupa. 
pupe (pup), . ([< F. pupe,< NL. pupa, a pupa: 
see pupa.] Same as pupa. Wright. 
pupelo (pu’pe-lo), n. [Perhaps a corrupted 
form, ult.< F. pomme, apple. Cf. pomperkin.] 
Cider-brandy. [New Eng.] 
In Livingston there were five distilleries for the manu- 


facture of cider-brandy, or what was familiarly known as 
pupelo. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 7. 
Pupide (pi’pi-dé), πα. pl. [NL., ς Pupa + 
-idz.| A family of geophilous pulmonate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Pupa. The ani- 
mal has a nearly smooth jaw and teeth like those of Heli- 
cide ; the shell is generally pupiform, but sometimes conic 
or cylindric, and has usually a contracted aperture and 
teeth or lamelle on the lips. The species are mostly of 
small size. By many they are united with the Helicidz. 


Also called Pupacea. 

pupifera (pu-pif’e-rii), . pl. [NL. (Lichten- 
stein), < pupa, a pupa, + L. ferre = E. bear1.] 
The return migrant generation of plan‘-iice, or 
the last winged generation, which gives birth 
agamically to the true sexual generation. See 
pseudogyne. 

pupiform (pi’pi-form), a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, 
+ L. forma, form.] 1. In entom., having the 
form or character of a pupa; pupal; puparial: 
as, a pupiform larva.—2. In conch., shaped 
like a shell of the genus Pupa; resembling one 
of the Pupidz in the form of the shell. 

pupigenous (pii-pij’e-nus), a. [< NL. pupa, 
pupa, + -genus, producing: see -genous.] Same 
as pupiparous. 

pupigerous(pi-pij’e-rus), a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, 

L. gerere, carry.] Having the pupa contained 

within the last larval skin; forming a puparium, 
as most dipterous insects; coarctate, as a pupa. 
See larva pupigera, under larva. 


Pupa of Prionus lati 
collts. 





pupil! (pi’pil), πα, and a. 





a re 
pupil? (pia’pil), x. 


pupilenilitys (pa pi-la-bil’i-ti), n. 


paptlage, pulls 6 (pu’pi-laj), n. 


pupilarity, pupillarity (pi-pi-lar’i-ti), x. 





pupilarity 
In the other group [of dipterous insects], which are al- 
ways pupigerous, the perfect insect escapes from the larval 


skin through a more or less circular opening. ; 
Stand. Nat. Hist., ΤΙ. 406. 


[Formerly pupill ; < 
OF. pupile, pupille, F. pupille, τα. and f., = Pr. 
pupilli = Sp. pupilo, m., pupila, f., -- Pg. It. 
pupillo, m., pupilla, f., a ward, Τι. pupillus, m., 
pupilla, f., an orphan child, a ward or minor, 
dim. of pupus, a boy, pupa, a girl: see pupa.] 
1. π. 1. A youth or any person of either sex un- 
der the care of an instructor or tutor; in gen- 
eral, a scholar; a disciple. 
Tutors should behave reverently before their pupils. 
Sir hk. 1, Estrange. 
2+. A ward; a youth or person under the care 
of a guardian. 


What, shall King Henry be a pupil still 
Under the surly Gloucester’s governance? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, i. 3. 49. 


3. In civil law, a person under puberty (four- 
teen for males, twelve for females), over whom 
a guardian has been appointed. 

TL a. Under age; in a state of pupilage or 
nonage; minor. 

The custody of his pupil children. 
Westminster Rev., CXXVIIL. 703. 


[Formerly also pupill; «ΓΕ. 
pupille, f., = Pr. pupilla= Sp. pupila = Pg. It. 
pupilla = D. pupil = G. pupille = Sw. pupill = 
Dan. pupil, < L. pupilla, the pupil of the eye, a 
particular use (as a ‘baby’ in the eye: see 
baby) of pupilla, an orphan girl, a ward or 
minor, dim. fem. of pupa, a girl: see pupill.] 
1. The orifice of the iris; the hole or opening 
in the iris through which light passes. The pupil 
appears usually as a black spot in the middle of the color- 
ed part of the eye, this appearance being due to the dark- 
ness of the back of the eye. The pupil contracts when the 
retina is stimulated, as by light, on accommodation for 
near distances and on convergence of the visual axes; 
pain may cause a dilatation. The size of the pupil is de- 
termined by the circular and radiating muscular fibers of 
the iris. It may also be influenced by drugs; thus, opium 
contracts and belladonna dilates the pupil. The same 
consequences may result from disease or injury. The 
shape of the pupil in most animals is circular, as the ex- 
pression of the uniform action of the contractile fibers of 
the iris; but inmany animals it is oval, elliptical, or slit- 
like. Thus, the pupil of the cat contracts to a mere chink 
in the sunlight, and dilates to acircle in the dark. The 
pupil of the horse is a broad, nearly parallel-sided fissure 
obtusely rounded at each end. ‘lhe variability of the 
pupil in size is not less remarkable in owls than in cats, 
but in these birds it keeps its circular figure, changing in 
size from a mere point to a disk which leaves the iris a 
mere rim. ‘The pupil sometimes gives zodlogical charac- 
ters, as in distinguishing foxes from wolves ar dogs, See 
iris, 6, and cuts under eyel, 
2. In zoél.: (a) The central dark part of an 
ocellated spot. See ocellus, 4. (b) A dark, 
apparently interior, spot seen in the compound 
eyes of certain insects, and changing in posi- 
tion as it is viewed from different sides.— Ατ- 
gyil-Roberteon pupil, a pupil which does not contract 
m light, but does with accommodation for short dis- 
tances. Itis a frequent symptom in locomotor ataxia.— 
Exclusion of the pupil. See exclusion.— Occlusion of 
the pupil, the filling up of the pupil with inflammatory 
material.—Pinhole pupil, the pupil when so contracted, 
as it sometimes is, as to resemble a pinhole. 
[ς pupill + 
le + -ity (see -bility).] Pupilary nature ; con- 
fidential character. [Rare. ] 


What can he mean by the lambent pupilability of slow, 
low, dry chat, five notes below the natural tone? 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 1. 


[= Sp. pu- 
pilaje = Pg. pupillagem ; as pupill + -age.] 1. 
The state of being a pupil or scholar, or the pe- 
riod during which one is a pupil. 
Most Noble Lord, the pillor of my life 
And Patrone of my Muses pupillage. 
Spenser, To Lord Grey of Wilton. 


The severity of the father’s brow, . . . whilst they (the 
children] are under the discipline and government of 
pupilage, I think . . . should be relaxed as fast as their 
age, discretion, and good behaviour could allow it. 

Locke, Education, § 95. 


2. Thestate or period of being a ward or minor. 


Three sones he dying left, all under age, 
By meanes whereof their uncle Vortigere 
Usurpt the crowne during their pupillage. 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. x. 64. 
There, there, drop my wardship, 
My pupillage and vassalage together. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 


That they themselves might confine the Monarch toa 
kind of Pupiliage under their Hierarchy. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


pupilar, pupillar (pu’pi-lir), a. Same as pu- 


pilaryi, 

fe 
F. pupillarité Pr. pupillaretat, < ML. *pu- 
pillarita(t-)s, pupillarieta(t-)s, < L. pupillaris, 


pupilarity 


pupilary: see pupilaryl.] In Scots law, the in- 
terval from birth to the age of fourteen in males 
and twelve in females; pupilage. 

It’s a fatherless bairn, . . . anda motherless; . 


are in loco parentis to him during his years of pupillarity. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 


-« we 


pupilary!, pupillary! (pi’pi-la-ri), a. [= Ff. 
pupillaire = Pr. pupilari = Sp. pupilar = Pg. 
pupillar = It. pupiliare, < L. pupillaris, pertain- 
ing to an orphan or ward, ς pupillus, an orphan, 
a ward: see pupill.] Pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. ὰ ἡ 2 ( 
upilary’, pupillary? (pu’ 
Poe + rahe Ce. pupilaryl, 
to the pupil of the eye. 
Now it becomes an interesting question, When the axial 
and focal adjustments are thus dissociated, with which 
one does the pupillary contraction ally itself? I answer, it 
allies itself with the focal adjustment. 
Le Conte, Sight, p. 118. 
Pupilary membrane. See membrane. 
pupilate, a ager (pa’pi-lat), a. [« NL. pu- 
pillatus, . pupilla, pupil: see 
zool., having a central spot of another and gen- 
erally darker color; noting marks so charac- 
terized. 
pupiled, pupilled (pi’pild),a. [< pupil? + -ed?.] 
In entom., furnished with a central dark spot; 
pupilate: as, a white spot pupiled with blue: 
used especially of ocellated spots. 
pupilize, pupillize (pu’pi-liz), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. puptlized, pupillized, ppr. pupilizing, pupil- 
lizing. [<pupill + -ize.] Totake pupils; teach; 
tutor. 
When the student takes his degree, he obtains by pupil- 
izing enough to render further assistance unnecessary. 
C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 111. 
upilla (pi-pil’i), m.; pl. pupille (-6). [L.: see 
iar In anat., the pupil of the eye. 
pupillage, pupillar, ete. See pupilage, ete. 
pupillometer (pi-pi-lom’e-tér),n. [<L. pupilla, 
pupil, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring’ the size of the pupil of the eye. 
papi mongert (pu’pil-mung’gér),n. One who 
takes or teaches pupils; a tutor orschoolmaster. 
[Rare. ] 
John Preston . .. was the greatest pupil-monger in 
England in man’s memory, having sixteen fellow common- 
ers . . . admitted in one year in Queen’s College, and pro- 


vided convenient accommodations for them. 
Fuller, Worthies, Northampton, II. 517. 


pupil-teacher (pi’pil-té’chér), n. A pupil who 
is also a teacher. In Great Britain, a boy or girl 
preparing to be a teacher, who spends part of the period 
of preliminary education as a teacher in an elementary 
school under the supervision of the head teacher, and con- 
currently receives general education either from him or 
in some place of higher education. NV. £. D. 


The large towns, which are the almost only nurseries of 
pupil-teachers, are mostly working on the centre-system, 
which makes the pupil-teacher merely a kind of inferior 
assistant, not a pupil at all, to the teacher under whom he 
is apprenticed. The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 870. 


Eppa (pu-pi’ni), 2. [NL. (Ehrenberg, 1831), 
< Pupa, the shell so called, + -ina.] The typ- 
ical genus of Pupinidz. The species are of a lus- 


trous όσα or mahogany color, and inhabit India, China, 
Australia, and islands of the Pacific ocean. P. bicanicu- 


lata is an example. 

Pupinacea (pi-pi-na’sé-i), n. pl. [NL., < Pu- 
pina + -ασεα.] Same as Pupinide. 

Pupine (pu-pi’né), π. pl. [NL., < Pupa + 
-ineg.| The Pupidg# considered as a subfamily 
of Helicide. 

Pupinide (pi-pin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Pupina 
+ -ide.| A family of terrestrial pectinibran- 
chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Pupina. 
They are closely related to the Cyclophoride, and are by 
many referred to that family, but are distinguished by a 
pupiform shell. The species are confined to tropical coun- 
tries. Pupinaand Megalomastoma are the principal gen- 


i-la-ri), a. [ς pu- 
Of or pertaining 


era. 
Pupinine ο ώς n. pl. [NL., < Pupina 
+ -ine.] subfamily of Cyclophoride, typified 


by the genus Pupina. same as Pupinide. 

Pupipara (pi-pip’a-ri), n. pl. [NL. (Nitzsch, 
1818), < pupa, pupa, + L. parere, bring forth.] 
A division of dipterous insects in which. the 
eggs are hatched and the larval state is passed 
within the body of the parent, the young being 
born ready to become pups. The head is closely 
connected with the body, and the proboscis is strong and 
adapted for piercing. Certain genera are wingless. The 
pupiparous Diptera are of the three families Hippoboscid 2, 

fycteribiid2. "πὰ Braulidx. The first family includes the 

well-known uavrse-tick, sheep-tick, and_ bird-ticks, the 
second the bat-ticks, and the third the bee-lice. Some- 
times called Nymphipara. ‘ 

Pupiparia (pi-pi-pa’ri-i), ». pl. [NL.] Same 
as Pupipara. 

pupiparous (pu-pip’a-rus), a. [ς NL. pupa, 


pupivore (pu’pi-vor), n. 


upil2,) In pupivorous (pi-piv’d-rus), a. 


puplet, x. 


puppet (pup’et), n. 
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advanced to the pupal state; of or pertaining 
to the Pupipara. Also pupigenous. 


Pupivora (pu-piv’6-ri),”. pl. [NL.,< NL. pupa, 


pupa, + L. vorare, devour.| A division of 
Hymenoptera characterized by the petiolate or 
stalked abdomen, the female armed with an 
extensile ovipositor, the larve footless, and 
having the habit of ovipositing in the larve or 
pupe of other insects (often however in plants, 
as in the gall-insects), upon which the young 
feed when they hatch, whence the name; the 
pupivorous, entomophagous, or spiculiferous 
hymenopterous insects, In Latreille’s system of clas- 
sification the Pupivora formed the second family of Hyme- 
noptera, divided into six tribes, Evaniades, Ichneumonidae, 
Gallicoie, Chaleidizw, Oxyuri, and Chrysides, respectively 
corresponding to the modern families Evantide, Ichneu- 
monidz (with Braconide), Cynipidez, Chalcidideg, Procto- 
trypidz, and Chrysididz. The Pupivora, slightly modi- 
er, are also called Entomophaga, and by Westwood Spi- 
culifera. 


A pupivorous insect; 
a member of the Pupivora. 
[ς NL. pupa, 


pupa, + L. vorare, devour.] Devouring the 
pups of other insects, as an insect; parasitic 
on pupe; belonging to the Pupivora. See cut 
under Pimpla. 
A Middle English form of people. 
pu oid (pi’poid),a. [<« NL. pupa, pupa, + Gr. 
εἶδος, form.}] In conch., pupiform; resembling 
or related to the Pupide. 
[Also poppet; early mod. 
E. popet, ς ME. popet, < OF. poupette, a doll, 
puppet, dim. of *poupe, < L. pupa, a doll, pup- 
pet, a girl: see pupa. Cf. puppy.) 11. A doll. 
This were a popet in an arm tenbrace 
For any woman, smal and fair of face. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 11. 
2. A little figure of a person, moved by the 
fingers, or by cords or wires, in a mock drama; 
a marionette. 

Neither can any man marvel at the play of puppets that 
goeth behind the curtain, and adviseth well of the mo- 
tion. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 94. 
Hence —38,. One who is actuated by the will of 
another; a tool: used in contempt. 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish 
tongue. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
4+. pl. Toys; trinkets. 
A maid makes conscience 
Of half-a-crown a-week for pins and puppets. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 2. 
5. The head-stock or the tail-stock of a lathe. 
See lathe. 
puppett(pup’et), ο. t. (< puppet, n.] Todress 
as a doll; bedeck with finery. 
Behold thy darling, whom thy soul affects 
So dearly; whom thy fond indulgence decks 
And puppets up in soft, in silken weeds. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 8. 
puppet-head (pup’et-hed), π. A sliding piece 
on the upper part of the lathe-bed of a lathe or 
boring-machine, to hold and adjust the back- 
center. 
puppetish (pup’et-ish),a. [Early mod. E. pop- 
etish; < puppet + -ishl.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling puppets or puppetry. 

Ne lesse also doth he that setteth menne to open pen- 
aunce at Paules Crosse, for holye water makyng, for pro- 
cession and sensinge, wyth other popetishe gaudes, con- 
strayninge them to promise the aduauncement of the old 
faith of holy church by such fantasticall fopperyes. 

~ Bp. Bale, Image, ii. 
puppetlyt (pup’et-li), a. [ς puppet + -ly).] 
Like a puppet. ([Rare. 
Puppetly idols, lately consecrated to vulgar adoration. 
Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 448. 
puppetman (pup’et-man), 7.; pl. puppetmen 
(-men). Same as puppet-player. 
From yonder puppet-man enquire, 
Who wisely hides his wood and wire. Swift. 
puppet-master (pup’et-mas’tér), π. The mas- 
ter or manager of a puppet-show. 
Host. Of whom the tale went to turn puppet-master. 
Lov, And travel with young Goose, the motion-man. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 
puppet-play (pup’et-pla), π. 1. A dramatic 
performance with puppets, with or without a 
dialogue spoken by concealed persons.— 2. 
That kind of performance which is carried on 
by means of puppets ; entertainment by means 
of marionettes. 
puppet-player (pup’et-pla’ér), π. One who 
manages the motions of puppets. 
puppetry (pup’et-ri), π. [Formerly also pup- 
etry, popetry ; < puppet + -ry.] 1. Finery, as 





puppy-snatch 


Rave, talk idly, as ’twere some deity, 
Adoring female painted puppetry. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie (ed. 1599), viii. 204, 


Your dainty ten-times-drest buff, with this language, 

Bold man of arms, shall win upon her, doubt not, 

Beyond all silken puppetry, Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 

The theatre seems to me almost as bad as the church; 
it is all puppetry alike. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 
2. The exhibition of puppets or puppet-shows; 
a puppet-show. 

How outragiously are their preistes and chirches orned 


and gorgiously garnisshed in their popetry, passe tymes, 
and apes playe. Joye, Expos. of Dan. vii. 


Thou profane professor of puppetry, little better than 
poetry. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. 
A grave proficient in amusive feats 

Of puppetry. Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 
puppet-show (pup’et-sho), π. Same as puppet- 
play, 1. 

A man who seldom rides needs only to get into a coach 
and traverse his own town, to turn the street into a pu 
pet-show. Emerson, Misc., p. 47. 

puppet-valve (pup’et-valv),. A valve which, 
in opening, is lifted bodily from its seat by its 
spindle instead of being hinged at one side. 

puppify (pup’i-fi), v. 4; pret. and pp. puppi- 
jied, ppr. puppifying. [S puppy + -fy.] To 
make a puppy of; assimilate to a puppy or 
puppies. ([Kare. ] 

Concerning the peeple, I verily believe ther were never 
any so far degenerated since the Devill had to do with 
mankind, never any who did fool and puppijie themselfs 
into such a perfect slavery and confusion. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 29. (Davies.) 


puppily (pup’i-li), a. [< puppy +-ly1.] Pup- 

py-like. [Rare.] 

This impertinent heart is more troublesome to me than 
my conscience, I think. I shall be obliged to hoarsen my 
voice and roughen my character, to keep up with its pup- 
pily dancings. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, V. 79. (Davies.) 
puppingt, η. An obsolete form of pippin2. 
Minsheu. 

Puppis (pup’is), ». [NL., < L. puppis, a ship, 
the stern of aship: see poopl.] A subdivision 
of the constellation Argo, introduced by Baily 
in the British Association Catalogue. 

puppy (pup’i),.; pl. puppies (-iz). [Early mod. 
E. puppie; < OF. poupee, F. poupée, a doll, pup- 
pet, ς ML. as if *pupata, «Ιω. pupa, a doll, pup- 
pet: see pupa, puppet. <A little dog appears — 
to have been called puppy because petted as a 
doll or puppet. Hence, by abbr., pup.] 1+. A 
doll; a puppet. Halliwell—2. A young dog; 
a whelp; also, by extension, a young seal or 
other young carnivore. 

A bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen i’ the litter. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 11. 

3. A conceited, frivolous, and impertinent man; 

a silly young fop or coxcomb: used in contempt. 
Go, bid your lady seek some fool to fawn on her, 
Some unexperienc’d puppy to make sport with ; 


I have been her mirth too long. 
Beau. and Fl., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
You busy Puppy, what have you to do with our Laws? 
Milton, Answer to Salmasius, Pref., p. 15. 


I am by no means such a puppy as to tell you I am upon 
sure ground ; however, perseverance. 
Miss Burney, Evelina, lxxvi. 
4. A white bowl or buoy used in the herring- 
fisheries to mark the position of the net near- 
est the fishing-boat. 
puppy (pup’i), ο. {2 pret. and pp. puppied, ppr. 
puppying. [< puppy, n.] To bring forth pup- 
pies; whelp. Also pup. 
puppy-dog (pup’i-dog), n. 
[Collog.] 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs! 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 460. 
puppy-fish (pup’i-fish), π. A selachian, the 
angel-fish, Squatina squatina. See cuts under 
angel-fish and Squatina. 
puppy-headed (pup’i-hed’ed), a. Stupid. 
I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed mon- 
ster. hak., ‘Tempest, ii. 2. 159. 
puppyhood (pup’i-hid), ». [< puppy + -hood.] 
The condition of being a puppy, or the period 
during which this condition lasts. 


Large dogs “are still in their puppyhood at this time 
fone year old].” Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, i. 


puppyism (pup’i-izm), ». [< puppy + -ism.] 
Conduct becoming a puppy; silly, conceited 
foppishness; empty-headed affectation. 


It is surely more tolerable than precocious puppyism in 
the Quadrant, whiskered dandyism in Regent-street and 
Pall-mall, or gallantry in its dotage anywhere. 


Dickens, Sketches, Characters, i. 


A pup or puppy. 


pupa, + L. parere, bring forth.] Bringing forth that of a doll or puppet; outward show; affec- puppy-snatcht, ~. Apparently, a snare. Da- 
pup; giving birth to larve which are already tation. 
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puppy-snatch 


It seem’d indifferent to him 
Whether he did or sink or swim; 
So he by either means might catch 
Us Trojans in a Puppy-snatch. 

Cotton, Scarronides, p. 10. 
purl, v. and». See purrl. 
pur?}, purr2},”. A term of unknown meaning 

used in the game of post and pair. 
Some, having lost their double Pare and Post, 
Make their advantage on the Purrs they haue; 
Whereby the Winners winnings all are lost, 
Although, at best, the other’s but a knaue. 
Sir J. Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, quoted in Masque of 
(Christmas, by B. Jonson. 
Post and Pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat; his 
garment all done over with pairs and purs. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Christmas. 


pur?}, α. and adv. A Middle English form of 
pure. 

Purana (p6-ri’ni), ». (Skt. purdna, things of 
the past, tale of old times, prop. adj., past, 
former, ancient, ς purd, formerly, before; akin 
to E. fore: see forel.] One of a class of sacred 
poetical writings in- the Sanskrit tongue, which 
treat chiefly of the creation, destruction, and 
renovation of worlds, the genealogy and deeds 
of gods, heroes, and princes, the reigns of the 
Manus, ete. 

The Puranas, though comparatively modern, make up 

a body of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition 
such as few nations can boast of. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 7. 

Puranic (pé-ran’ik), a. [< Purana + -ic.] Per- 
taining to the Puranas. 

Purbeck beds. In geol. See θεά]. 

Purbeck marble. A gray marble obtained from 
the upper Purbeck strata. See Purbeck beds, un- 


der bed1. It is made up chiefly of specimens of Palu- 
dina. ‘This marble has been worked for more than 700 
years, and used especially for slender shafts in medieval 
architecture, ‘‘but the introduction of foreign marbles 
has decreased the demand for it” (Woodward). 


purblind (pér’blind), a. [Formerly also per- 
blind (simulating L. per, through, as if ‘ thor- 
oughly blind’), poreblind, poareblind (simulat- 
ing porel, as if ‘so nearly blind that one must 
pore or read close’), poorblind (simulating 
poor, as if ‘having poorsight—almost blind’); 
ς ME. purblynde, pur blind, quite blind, later 
merely dim-sighted (tr. by L. luscus); orig. two 
words: pur, pure, adv., quite; blind, blind. 
The use of the adv. pure becoming obs. or dial., 
the meaning of pur- became obscure; hence 
the variations noted.] 1}. Quite blind; en- 
tirely blind. 


Messolde pulte oute bothe hys eye, and make hym pur- 
blynd. Rob. of Gloucester, p. 376. 


A gouty Briareus, many hands and no use, or purblind 
Argus, all eyes and no sight. Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 31. 
2. Nearly blind; dim-sighted; seeing dimly or 
obscurely. 

Thy dignitie or auctoritie, wherein thou only differeth 
from other, is (as it were) but a weyghty or heuy cloke, 


freshely glitteryng in the eyen of them that be poreblind. 
Sir Τ, Elyot, The Governour, ii. 3. 


Pore-blind men see best in the dimmer lights, and like- 
wise have their sight stronger near hand than those that 
are not pore-blind. Bacon, Works (ed. 1826), IV. 470. 


O purblind race of miserable men! 


Tennyson, Geraint. 
purblindly (pér’blind-li), adv. In a purblind 
manner. 
purblindness (pér’blind-nes), ». The state of 
being purblind; shortness of sight; near-sight- 
edness; dimness of vision. 
The Professor’s keen philosophic perspicacity is some- 


what marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish pur- 
blindness. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 10. 


purcatoryet,”. A Middle English form of pur- 
gatory. 

purchasable (pér’cha-sa-bl), a. [Also pur- 
chaseable ; < purchase + -able.] Capable of be- 
ing bought, purchased, or obtained for a con- 
sideration. 


Money being the counterbalance to all things purchase- 
able by it. Locke, Lowering of Interest. 


purchase (pér’chas), v.; pret. and pp. pur- 
chased, ppr. purchasing. [ς ME. ven 
purchacen, purchesen, porchacyen, < OF. por- 
chacier, purchasier, porchacer, porchaser, pur- 
cacer, ete., F. pourchasser (= Pr. percassar = 
It. procacciare), seek out, acquire, get, ς pur- 
(< L. pro), forth, + chacier, chaser, chasser, 
pursue: see chasel.] I, trans. 1. To gain, 
obtain, or acquire; secure, procure, or obtain 
in any way other than by inheritance or by pay- 
ment of money or its equivalent; especially, to 
secure or obtain by effort, labor, risk, sacrifice, 
etc.: as, to purchase peace by concessions; to 
purchase favor with flattery. 
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The Monstre answerde him, and seyde he was a dedly 
agen ok suche ον God nace ormed, and duelled in tho 
esertes, in purchasynge his Sustynance. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 47. 
So it Renyth in my Rememberaunce 
That dayly, nyghtly, tyde, tyme, and owre, 
Hit is my will to purches youre fauoure. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 43. 


By reproving faults they purchased unto themselves 
with the multitude a name to be virtuous. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iii. 


Lest it make you choleric and purchase me another dry 
basting. Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 63. 
I think I must be enforced to purchase me another page. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
Would that my life could purchase thine! 

Shelley, The Cenci, v. 1. 
2. To secure, procure, or obtain by expendi- 
ture of money or its equivalent; buy: as, to 

purchase provisions, lands, or houses. 

The field which Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth. 

Gen. xxv. 10. 

"Twill purchase the whole bench of aldermanity. 

Bb. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, v. 5, 

The Pasha grants a licence to one person, generally a 
Jew, to buy all the senna, who is obliged to take all that 
is brought to Cairo, and no one else can purchase it. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 122. 
3+. To expiate or recompense by a fine or for- 
feit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses, 
Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 198. 
4. [ς purchase, n., 10.] To apply a purchase 
to; raise or move by mechanical power: as, to 
purchase an anchor.— 5+. Το steal. Imp. Dict. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1+. To put forth efforts to obtain 
anything; strive. 

Duke John of Brabant purchased greatly that the Earl 
of Flanders should have his daughter in marriage. 

Berners. 
2+. To bring something about; manage. 

On that other side this Claudas hath so purchased that 
he hath be at Rome, and he and the kynge of Gaule hane 
take theire londes to the Emperoure be soche covenaunt 
that the Emperour Iulius shall sende hym socour. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 303. 
3t. To acquire wealth. 

Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits 

But such they thought were honest, sure our lawyers 

Would not purchase half so fast. 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, iv. 1. 
4. Naut.,to draw in the cable: as, the capstan 
purchases apace. 
purchase ( rg m. [Early mod. E. also 
purchas ; < ME. purchase, purchas, porchas, < 
OF. porchas, purchase; from the verb.] 1. 
Acquisition; the obtaining or procuring of 
something by effort, labor, sacrifice, work, con- 
quest, art, οἵο., or by the payment of money or 
its equivalent; procurement; acquirement. 
And sent yow here a stede of his purchase ; 


Of kyng Ruben he wanne hym for certayn. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2812. 
Say I should marry her, she'll get more money 
Than all my usury, put my knavery to it: 
She appears the most infallible way of purchase. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 5. 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare, 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 16. 


I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth 
Than in the glad possession. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
2. That which is acquired or ebtained other- 
wise than by inheritance; gain; acquisitions; 
winnings; specifically, that which is obtained 
by the payment of money or its equivalent. 
& he gan of her porchas largeliche hom hede. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 34. 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, ... 
Made prize and purchase of his lustful eye. 
Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 187. 
Our lives are almost expired before we become estated 
in our purchases. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 861. 


3+. Prey; booty; plunder; hence, ill-gotten 
gain or wealth. 
That has fray’d many a tall thief from a rich purchase ! 
Middleton (and others), Widow, iii. 1. 
Rod. Who are out now? 
Fourth Out. Good fellows, sir, that, if there be any pur- 


chase stirring, 
Will strike it dead. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 


Do you two pack up all the goods and purchase 
That we can carry in the two trunks, 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4, 
Tailors in France they grow to great 
Abominable purchase, and become great officers. 
Webster, Devil's Law-Case, ii. 1. 


4+. Means of acquisition or gain; occupation. 


Thou hast no land ; 
Stealing’s thy only purchase. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 1. 








purchaseable, @. η 
purchase-block (pér’chas-blok), n. Naut. See 


purchase-fall (pér’chas-fal), n. 


purchaser = 


5. In law: (a) The act of obtaining or acquir- 
ing an estate in lands, ete., in any manner other 
than by inheritance or escheat. (b) The ac- 
quisition of property by contract. (ο) The 
acquisition of property by contract for a valua- 
ble consideration. (d) The suing out and ob- 
taining of a writ.—6. Value; advantage; worth: 
as, to buy an estate at twenty years’ purchase 
(that is, at a price equal to twenty times its 
annual value, or the total return from it for 
twenty years). 


A monarch might receive from her, not give, 
Though she were his crown’s purchase. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, v. 2. 


Some fall in love with. . . popular fame and applause, 
supposing they are things of great purchase ; when in many 
cases they are but matters of envy, peril, and impediment. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 344. 


One report affirmed that Moore dared not come to York- 
shire ; he knew that his life was not worth an hour's pur- 
chase if he did. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxx. 


7+. Attempt; endeavor. 


111 sit down by thee, 
And, when thou wak’st, either get meat to save thee, 
Or lose my life i’ the purchase. Fletcher, Bonduca, ν. 3. 


81. Course; way; departure. 


For whan she died that was my maistresse, 
Alle my weelfare made than the same purchas. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 54. 


9. The acquisition of position, promotion, etc., 
by the payment of money. See purchase sys- 
tem, below. 


He abolished purchase in the army. 
N. A. Rev., CX LIT. 590. 


10. Firm or advantageous hold by which 
power may be exerted; specifically, any me- 
chanical power, force, or contrivance which 
may be advantageously used in moving, rais- 
ing, or removing heavy bodies; in nautical 
use, a tackle of any kind for multiplying 
power. 


The head of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight acting at 
the end of along lever (consequently with a great purchase), 
and in a direction nearly perpendicular to the joints of the 
supporting neck. Paley, Nat. Theol. 


A politician, to do great things, looks for a power, what 
our workmen call a purchase ; and if he finds that power 
in politicks as in mechanicks, he cannot be at a loss to ap- 
ply it. Burke, Rev. in France. 


The last screw of the rack having been turned so often 
that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned and turned 
with nothing to bite. Dickens, Tale of Iwo Cities, ii. 23. 


11. A knob or raised thumb-piece, allowing 
the hand which holds the handle to throw back 
the hinged cover of a tankard, beer-mug, or 


similar vessel.— Bell purchase (navt.),a kind of bur- 
ton, consisting of four single blocks and a fall, frequently 
used for topsail-halyards of small vessels in the United 
States: so called from the name of the inventor.— Gads- 
den purchase, a territory purchased by the United States 
from Mexico in 1853 for $10,000,000, and included in the 
southern part of New Mexico and Arizona: so called 
from James Gadsden, United States minister to Mexico, 
who negotiated the treaty.— Griolet purchase, an ar- 
rangement of blocksand falls for mounting and dismount- 
ing heavy guns on the deck of a man-of-war.— Gun-tackle 
parchase. See geirtackis, 2.—Louisiana purchase, 
he territory which the United States in 1803, under Jeffer- 
son’s administration, acquired by purchase from Frar.ce, 
then under the government of Lonaparte as first consul. 
The price was $15,000,000. The purchase consisted of New 
Orleans and a vast tract extending westward from the 
Mississippi river to the Rocky Mountains, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to British America. The United States 
claimed West Florida and the extreme northwest, includ- 
ing Idaho, Oregon, and Washington as parts of the pur- 
chase; but it appears that they were wrong in so doing. 
Texas, which was part of the gee se, was ceded to Spain 
in 1819 by the treaty by which Florida was acquired. In 
1845 it again became a part of the United States.— Peak- 
urchase. See peakl.—Purchase of Land Act. See 
and1.—Purchase system, the system under which 
commissions in the British army were formerly purchased. 
By this system nearly all the first appointments and a 
large proportion of the subsequent promotions of officers 
were effected. The regulation prices of commissions va- 
ried from £450 for an ensigncy to £7,250 for a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the Life Guards, the highest commission pur- 
chasable. The system was abolished in 1871.— Rolling 
purchaset, Same as cranequin, 1.—To raise a pur- 
chase. See raisel. 
See purchasable. 


block, 
The rope rove 
through a purchase-block. 


purchase-money (pér’chas-mun’i),, The mon- 


ey paid or contracted to be paid for anything 
bought. 


Whether ten thousand pounds, well laid out, might not 
build a decent college, fit to contain two hundred persons; 
and whether the purchase-money of the chambers would 
not go a good way towards defraying the expense? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § 189. 


purchaser (pér’cha-sér),”. [< ME. purchasour, 


ς OF. porchaceor, pourchasseur, one who ac- 


purchaser 


quires or purchases, ¢ porchacier, pourchaser, 
ete., acquire, purchase: see purchase.) 11. An 
acquirer; a money-maker. 


So gret a purchasour was nowher noon. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 318. 


2. One who obtains or acquires the property 


of anything by purchase; a buyer. Specifically, 
in law; (a) One who acquires property by the payment of 
a consideration. 


What supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to work, and not the de- 
mand of Pere for the produce of the labour when 
completed. J. S. Mill. 


(6) One who acquires or obtains by conquest or by deed 
of gift, or in any manner other than by inheritance or 
escheat. Thus, a devisee or a donee in a deed of gift is 
technically a purchaser.—Bona-fide purchaser, See 
bona jide.— First purchaser, in the law of inheritance, 
the one who first among the family acquired the estate, 
whether by gift, buying, or bequest, to which others have 
succeeded ; the earliest person in a line of descent. 


purchase-shears (pér’chas-shérz),n. pl. Avery 
powerful form of shears, the cutters of which 
are rectangular steel bars inserted in grooves, 
so that they can be readily removed for sharp- 


ening or renewal. They have usually at the back of 
the blade a strong spring or backstay to hold the two edges 
in contact, and a stop to regulate the size of the pieces to 
be sheared off. 


purcyt, a A Middle English form of pursy. 
purcyvaunte}t, ». A Middle English form of 
pursuwant. 


purdah (pér’di),n. [Also pardah ; < Hind. par- 
dah, a curtain, screen, privacy, Pers. parda, a 
curtain.] In India, a curtain. (α) A curtain serv- 
ing as a screen in an audience-hall or room of state. 


The guns are kept loaded inside the purdah at the hall- 
door. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 103. 


(6) A curtain screening women of superior rank from the 
sight of men and from contact with strangers. 


The doctor is permitted to approach the purdah, and 
put the hand through a small aperture . . . in order to 
feel the patient’s pulse. 

Williamson, East India Vade Mecum, I. 130. 
[((Ywe and Burnell.) 


Hence—(c) The kind of seclusion in which such women 
live, constituting a mark of rank. (d) The material of 
which the curtain is made; especially, a fine kind of mat- 
ting, or a cotton cloth woven in white and blue stripes. 


purdahed (pér’diid), a. [< purdah + -ed?.] 
Screened by a purdah or curtain: said of a Mos- 
lem woman of rank, 

The hour is passed in lively dialogues with the several 
purdahed dames. 

Mrs. Meer Ali, Observations on Mussalmans of India. 
pure (pur), a.and nm. [ς ME. pure, pur, < OF. 
(and F.) pur, m., pure, f., = Sp. Pg. It. puro, < 
L. purus, clean, free from dirt or filth, hence 
free from extraneous matter, plain, unadorned, 
unwrought, unoccupied, also free from fault or 
taint, as speech or morals, in law free from con- 
ditions, unconditional; akin to putus, clear (see 
pute), and to Skt. γ pu, purify. From L. purus 
are also ult. purity, puritan, purify, depure, de- 
purate, ete., purge, purgation, εἴο., expurgate, 
spurge, ete. I, a. 1. Free from extraneous 
matter; separate from matter of another kind; 
free from mixture; unmixed; clear; especial- 
ly, free from matter that impairs or pollutes: 
said of physical substances. 

Lastly I saw an Arke of purest golde 


Upon a brazen pillour standing hie. 
Spenser, Ruines of Time, Ἱ. 659. 


In pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity, she did approach 
My cabin. Shak., W. T., iii. 3. 22. 


2. Bare; mere; sheer; absolute; very: as, it 
was done out of pure.spite; a pure villain. 


And cum wightly therwith the weghes hom selfe, 
To a place that was playne on the pure ground. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 4794. 


¥or the meschief and the meschaunce amonges men of 
Sodome 
Wex therw plente of payn and of pure sleuthe. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 76. 
The pure wyse of hire mevynge 
Shewede wel that men myghte in hire gesse 
Honor, estate, and womanly noblesse. 
. Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 286. 
Alas, sir, we did it for pure need. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 1. 157. 
And half his blood burst forth, and down he sank 
For the pure pain, and wholly swoon’d away. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


91. Sole; only. 
More feruent in faith thi falle I dessyre, 


Ffor Patroclus, my pure felow, thou put vnto dethe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 7934. 


4;. Whole; thorough; complete. 
Ac hor nother, as me may ise, in pur righte nas. 
Rob, of Gloucester, 1, 174. 
And Paris, that is prinsipall of our pure hate, 
Iff hit happe vs to hent, hongit shalbe 
As a felon falsest foundyn with thefte. 
Destruction of Troy (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 3684. 
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5+. Fine; nice. 
Venus the worthy, that wemen ay plesyn; 
And Palades, with pure wit that passes all other; 
And Jono, a iustis of ioyes in erthe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 2384. 


Nay, I confess I was quiet enough, till my Husband told 
me what pure Lives the London Ladies live abroad, with 
their Dancing, Meetings, and Junquetings. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iii. 1. 

You area pure Fellow fora Father. This is always your 
Tricks, to make a great Fool of one before Company. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


6. Figuratively, free from mixture with things 
of another kind; homogeneous. 
Howsceuer, in the time of Elisa or Dido, the Pheenicean 


or Punike, which she carried into Africa, was pure Hebrew, 
as was also their letters. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 
Although very much more modern in date, and con- 
sequently less pure in style, the ruins οὐ Pollonarua are 
scarcely less interesting than thosc of the northern capital 
to which it succeeded. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 199. 
7. Free from mixture with that which contami- 
nates, stains, defiles, or blemishes. (a) Free from 
moral defilement or guilt ; innocent; guileless; spotless ; 
chaste : applied to persons. 
Unto the pure all things are pure. Tit. i. 15. 
I have been made to believe a man of honour a villain, 


and the best and purest of creatures a false profligate. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xxxix. 


Who would against thine own eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
(0) Ritually or ceremonially clean ; unpolluted. 
All of them were pure, and killed the passover. 
Ezra vi. 20. 
(c) Free from that which vitiates, pollutes, or degrades; 


unadulterated; genuine; stainless; sincere: said of 
thoughts, actions, motives, etc. 
Pure religion, and undefiled. Jas, i. 27. 


In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Milton, P. L., iv. 293. 


A friendship as warm and as pure as any that ancient 
or modern history records. Macaulay. 


8. In music: (a) Of intervals, intonation, and 
harmony, mathematically correct or perfect: 
opposed to tempered. (b) Of tones, without dis- 
cordant quality. (ο) Of style of composition or 
of a particular work, correct; regular; finished. 
—9. In metaph., of the nature of form; unma- 
teriate; in the Kantian terminology, not de- 
pending on experience; non-sensuous.—Predi- 
cables of the pure understanding. See predicable. 
— Pure act, algebra, apperception, being. See the 
noun3s.— Pure beauty, a judgment of taste unmixed with 
other emotions. Kant.— Pure body, the first and sim- 
plest form united to the first and simplest matter.— Pure 
categorical, cognition, color. See the nouns.— Pure 
concept of the understanding, a concept which ex- 
presses universally and adequately the formal objective 
condition of experience. Kant.—Pure conversion, in 
logic, simple conversion, See conversion, 2.— Pure cul- 
ture, enunciation, equation, forest. See the nouns,— 
Pure ethics, the science of the necessary moral laws of a 
free will.— Pure harmony. See harmony, 2 (d).— Pure 
hyperbola a hyperbola without cusp, node, or acnode.— 
Pure intellect. See intellect, 1.—-Pure interval or in- 
tonation, in music, an interval or intonation mathemati- 
cally correct: opposed to tempered interval or intonation. 
—Pure intuition, the pure form of sensibility, not de- 
rived from experience, and virtually preceding all actual 
intuition ; pure space and time.— Pure knowledge (NL. 
cognitio pura), knowledge unmixed with any sensuous 
element; with the Cartesians and Leibnitzians, that know- 
ledge in which there is no mixture of sensible images, it 
eas 4 purely intellectual. Using the term intellect less 
precisely than the Atistotelians, the Cartesians found it ne- 
cessary to employ, in ordinary, for the sake of discrimina- 
tion, Ve expression pure intellect (L. intellectus purus) in 
contrast to sense and imagination. This phrase was, how- 
ever, borrowed from the schools, who again borrowed it, 
through the medium of St. Augustine, from the Plato- 
nists. Sir W. Hamilton, Reid, note A, § 5, Supplemen- 
tary Dissertations.— Pure logic, (a) See logic. (6) Logic 
based solely on a priori principles; a canon of the under- 
standing and of the reason in reference to the formal ele- 
ment. Kant.—Pure mathematics. See mathematics. 
— Pure natural science, the science of the a priorilaws 
of nature, such as ‘“‘substance is permanent,” and ‘‘ every 
event is completely determined by causes.” Kant.— Pure 
obligation, in Scotslaw. See obligation.—Pure power. 
See powerl.— Pure proof, an a priori proof, drawing no- 
thing from experience.— Pure propositiont,a non-modal 
proposition in which the predicate is applied to the sub- 
ject without qualification.— Pure reason. See reason}. 
—Pure representation, a representation which con- 
tains no matter of experience. Kant.—Pure scarlet. See 
scarlet.— Pure syllogism, in the scholastic logic, a non- 
modal syllogism composed of pure propositions; in the 
Kantian logic, one which involves no immediate inference ; 
direct syllogism.— Pure synthesis, one whose manifold 
is given a priori. Kant.— Pure truth, absolutely a priori 
truth.— Pure villeinage. See villeinage.—The pure ego. 
See ερο.Ξ Syn. 7, Uncorrupted, incorrupt, unsullied, un- 
tainted, untarnished, unstained, clean, fair, unspotted, un- 
polluted, undefiled, immaculate, guiltless, holy. 


II, η. 1. Purity. ([Rare.] 


Here are snakes within the grass; 
And you methinks, O Vivien, save ye fear 
The monkish manhood, and the mask of pure 
Worn by this court, can stir them till they sting. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


purfle 


2. In tanning, a bate of dung, used for coun. 
teracting the action of the lime on the skins in 
the process of unhairing. Correctly puer. 
There are about 30 tanyards, large and small, in Ber- 
mondsey, and these all have their regular Pure collectors 
from whom they obtain the article. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 158. 
pure (pur), adv. [< ME. pure, pur, < OF. pur 
(in the phrase a pur, purely, absolutely), = Pr. 
pur, quite, = It. pure, pur, however, neverthe- 
less, though, < L. pure, purely, plainly, simply, 
unconditionally, absolutely, < purus, pure, sim- 
ple, unconditional: see pure, a. This adverb 
exists unrecognized in purblind.] Quite; very; 
absolutely; perfectly. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Natheless there is gode Londe in sum place; but it is 
pure litille, as men seyn. Mandeville, Travels, p. 180. 
Godes pyne and hus passion is pure selde in my thouhte. 
Piers Plowman (C), viii. 20. 
His countess, a bouncing kind of lady-mayoress, looks 
pure awkward amongst so much good company. 
| Walpole, Letters, ΤΙ. 297. 
pure (pur), v.t.; pret. and pp. pured, ppr. pur- 
ing. [< ME. puren, < OF. purer, < LL. purare, 
make pure, purify (by religious rites), ¢ L. pu- 
rus, pure: see pure, a.] 1. To purify; cleanse; 
refine. 
Allas! that I bihighte 
Of pured gold a thousand pound of wighte 
Unto this philosophre. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 832. 


If we had their peace and good will 
To myne and fine, and metal for to pure, 
In wilde Irish might we finde the cure. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 198. 
If you be unclean, mistress, you may pure yourself. 
Middleton, Family of Love, iii. 3. 
Specifically— 2. In tanning, to cleanse with a 
bate of dung. Correctly puer. 
They [calf-skins] are then unhaired and fleshed in the 
usual manner, pured with a bate of dog's dung. 
ra Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 366. 
purée (pii-ra’), x. [F., a thick soup or porridge 
prepared from vegetables: see porrey.] A kind 
of broth or soup consisting of meat, fish, or 
vegetables boiled to a pulp, and passed through 
a sieve. The ordinary pea-soup is a familiar 
example. 
purely (pir’li), adv. [ς ME. purely, pureliche, 
Λι; ς pure + -ly2.] 1. Without admixture 
or blemish; in such a way or to such a degree 
as to be free from anything that is heterogene- 
ous or tends to impair.—2. Entirely; wholly; 
completely; thoroughly; absolutely; quite: 
as, the whole thing was purely accidental. 
Neuer-more for no man mowe be deliuered, 


Ne pult out [of] prison but purlt thourh gour help. 
William of Palerne (E. E. TV. 8.), 1. 4219. 


And I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and take away all thy tin. Isa, i. 25. 
With these powers were combined others of a purely ju- 
dicial character. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 9. 
3. Very; wonderfully; remarkably: as, purely 
well. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Purely jealous I would have her. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
Heis purely happy, because he knowes no euill, nor 
hath made meanes by sinne to bee acquainted with mis- 
ery. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Childe, 
4, Innocently; without guilt or sin; chastely. 
purely (pur’li), a. [An elliptical use of purely, 
adv.) Very or wonderfully well; having good 
health. [Prov. Eng.] 
So, Mr. Reynolds, if the ladies’ prayers are of any avail, 


you ought to be purely. 
Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, xvi. (Davies.) 


“‘Lawk a’ massey, Mr. Benjamin,” cries a stout motherly 
woman in a red cloak, as they enter the field, ‘‘be that 
you? Well I never! you do look purely.” 

Τ. Hughes, Yom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 
pureness (pur’nes),. The state or quality of 
being pure; purity. (a) An unmixed state; separa- 
tion or freedom from any heterogeneous or foreign matter : 
as, the pureness of water or other liquor; the pureness of a 
metal; the pureness of air. (b) Freedom from improper 
words, phrases, or modes of speech: as, pureness of style. 
(c) Freedom from moral turpitude or guilt; moral clean- 
ness; innocence, 


He was all pureness, and his outward part 
But represents the picture of his heart. 

Cowley, Death of John Littleton. 
purfile}, v. and”. An obsolete form of purfle. 
purfle (pér’fl), v.53 pret. and pp. purfled, ppr. 

purfling. [Early mod. E. also purjile, pour/fill ; 
< ME. purfilen, purfylen, < OF. pourfiler, porfiler, 
F. pourfiler, also parfiler = It. profilare, embroi- 
der, border, ς L. pro, before, + jilum, thread: 
see pro- and file3, and ef. profile, from the same 
ult. source. Hence, by contr., purl3.] 1. trans. 
1. To ornament or decorate with a wrought or 
flowered border; border. Specifically —(a) To em- 
broider on the eage or margin. 


' 


purfie (pér’fl), ». 


purflewt, 7. 5 
purfling (pér’ fling), η. 


purfie 


Hue was purfild with peloure non purere in erthé, 
And coroned with a corone the kynge hath no betere. 
Piers Plowman (C), iii. 10. 
A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 
Purjled with gold and pearle of rich assay. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 19. 
After they have wash’d the Body . . . they put it ona 
Flannel Shirt, which has commonly a Sleeve purjled about 
the Wrists. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of page Anne, 
1. 


The unburnt end ο) the very candle, Sirs, 
Purjfled with paint so prettily round and round, 
He carried in such state last Peter’s day. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 211. 


And on his brows a purjled purple hood. 
Swinburne, St. Dorothy. 


(0) To edge with fur. (ο) Toline with fur: as, a mantling 
purfled and bordered vair. (d) In her., to decorate with 
gold mountings, such as the studs or bosses in armor, as 
in the phrase “aleg in armor proper, purjled or.” (8) 
In arch., to decorate richly, as with sculpture. 

To this chest [shrine] the goldsmith, whose work it al- 
ways was, gave an architectural form: it had its flying but- 
tresses, its windows filled in with tracery, its pinnacles 
ribbed with crockets as light and thin and crispy as leaves 
upon a bough, and its tall crest purfled with knobs of 
sparkling jewels to run along the ridge of its steeply- 
pitched roof. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT, i. 390. 


(f) In viol-making, to decorate (the edges of the body of 
an instrument) with a wavy inlay of valuable wood. 


2. To mark or draw in profile. 


She [the daughter of Dibutades] used ordinarily to marke 
upon the wali the shadow of her lover’s face by candle 
light, and to pourjill the same afterward deeper, that so 
shee might enjoy his visage yet in his absence. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 12. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To hem a border. 

[Early mod. E. purfyll, pur- 
ful (also purflew); < ο ρα, purfoyl, porfil, 
porfyl; fromthe verb.] A decorated or wrought 
berder; a border of embroidered work. 
Of precios perle in porfyl pyste. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 216. 
He preigede Pernel hire porfil to leue, 
And kepen hit in hire cofre for catel at neode. 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 26. 

Many a riche stone 

Was set on the purfles, out of doute, 


Of colers, sleves and traines round aboute. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 146. 
Specifically, in he7., a border of one of the furs: not com- 
mon, for a border purfle ermine means no more than a 
border ermine. An attempt has been made to diserimi- 
nate the number of rows of the bells of the fur by the 
terms purfled, counter-purfled, and vair, for one, two, and 
three rows. It is not usual. 
Same as purfle. 
[Verbal n. of purfle, v.] 
An ornamental border, generally composed of 
ebony and maple or sycamore, inlaid in the 


| edges of violins and similar instruments. 


purfiy (pér’fli), a. [< purfle + -y1.] Wrinkled; 


seamed: as, 8 large, purfly, flabby man. Car- 
lyle, in Froude. 
purgamentt (pér’ga-ment), ». [= It. purga- 


mento, . purgamentum, what is swept or 
washed off, offscourings, < purgare, cleanse: see 
purge.) 1. A cathartic; a purge.—2, That 
which is excreted from anything; excretion. 
The humours. . . are commonly passed over in anato- 


mies as purgaments. ' . 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 195. 


purgation (pér-ga’shon),n. [<ME. purgacion, 
< OF. purgation, F. purgation = Pr. Sp. purga- 
cion = Pg. purgacgdéo = It. purgazione, < L. pur- 
gatio(n-), a cleansing, < purgare, pp. purgatus, 
cleanse: see purge.) 1. The act of purging; 
clearing, cleansing, or purifying by separating 
and carrying away impurities or whatever is 
extraneous or superfluous; purification; spe- 
cifically, evacuation of the intestines by purga- 
tives. 
Or that haue studied Phisicke so longe that he or they 
can giue his Masters purse a Purgacion, or his Chist, 


shoppe, and Countinghouse a strong vomit. 
Babees Book (Β. Ὦ. Τ. 8.), p. 241. 


Let the physician apply himself more to purgation than 
to alteration, because the offence is in quantity. Bacon. 


We do not suppose the separation . , . finished before 
the purgation of the air began. 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


2. The act of cleansing from the imputation of 
guilt; specifically, in old law, the clearing of 
one’s self from a crime of which one has been 
publicly suspected and accused. It was either 
canonical (that is, prescribed by the canon law, the form 
whereof used in the spiritual court was that the person 
suspected took his oath that he was clear of the facts ob- 
jected against him, and brought his honest neighbors with 
him to make oath that they believed he swore truly) or 
vulgar (that is, by fire or water ordeal, or by combat). 
See ordeal. 

She was always an honest, civil woman ; her neighbours 


would have gone on her purgation a great way. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549, 
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The inquisitors had a discretion to allow the accused to 
make the canonical purgation by oath instead of undergo- 
ing corporal torture, but the rule which allows this to be 
done at the same time discountenances it as fallacious. 

Eneyc. Brit, XXIII. 463. 


purgative (pér’ga-tiv), α. and. [ς F. purga- 
tif = Pr. purgatiu = Sp. Pg. It. purgativo, < LL. 
purgativus, cleansing, cathartic, < L. purgare, 
p. purgatus, cleanse: see purge. | 3 a. 1. 
aving the power of cleansing; usually, hav- 
ing the power of evacuating the intestines; 
cathartic. 
Purging medicines .. . have their purgative virtue in 
a fine spirit. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 20. 


They had not yet analysed these purgative waters, and 
consequently ‘‘Epsom salts” were unknown, so that peo- 
pls did they wish for them, must either go to Epsom or 

uy the water in London. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 113. 


2. Having the property, as judicial torture in 
some cases, of invalidating the evidence against 
an accused person, when he, under torture, 
satisfactorily answered the questions of the 
judges. 

Il, π. A medicine that evacuates the intes- 
tines, producing more or less abundant and 
watery stools.—Cholagogue purgative, a purgative 
which increases the flow of bile into the intestine.— Dras- 
tic purgative, a violent purgative— Hydragogue pur- 
gative, a purgative causing profuse watery stoo oP tax 
ative purgative, a gentle purgative. 

purgatively (pér’ga-tiv-li), adv. Ina purgative 
manner; cleansingly; cathartically. 
purgatorial (pér-ga-t0’ri-al), a. [< purgatory 
+-al.] Of or pertaining to purgatory; expia- 
tory. 
The sculptured dead on each side seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails. 
Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, ii. 

The idea of αφ” suffering, which hardly seems 
to have entered the minds of the lower races, expands in 
immense vigour in the great Aryan religions of Asia. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 88, 


purgatorian (pér-ga-to’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
purgatory + -an.] I, a. Same as purgatorial. 
The delusions of purgatory, with all the apparitions of 


purgatorian ghosts. 
J. Mede, Apostacy of Latter Times (1641), p. 45. 


ΤΙ. 7. A believer in purgatory. 


Boswell. We see in Scripture that Dives still retained an 
anxious concern about his brethren. 

Johnson. Why, sir, we must either suppose that passage 
to be metaphorical, or hold, with many divines and all 
Purgatorians, that departed souls do not allat once ar- 
rive at the utmost perfection of which they are capable. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson, iii. 193. (Davies.) 


purgatorious (pér-ga-to’ri-us), a. [<¢ L. pur- 


gatorius, cleansing: see purgatory.) Having 
the nature of or connected with purgatory. 


Purgatorious and a i een uses, 
{ilton, Touching Hirelings. 


purgatory (pér’ga-té-ri), a. and π. [< ΜΕ. 


purgatorye, purcatorye, purcatorie, n., =F. pur- 
gatoire = Pr. pyrgatori, porguatori = Sp. Pg. 
It. purgatorio, < LL. purgatorius, cleansing, pur- 
gative (ML. purgatorium, neut., a place of pur- 
gation, purgatory, also a wash-house, laundry), 
« L. purgare, pp. purgatus, cleanse: see purge. 
1. a. Tending to cleanse; cleansing; expiatory. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a faithless 


representative, who may be as good a canvasser as he was 
a bad governor. Burke, Rev. in France. 


ΤΙ. n.; pl. purgatories (-riz). 1. In the belief 
of Roman Catholics and others, a place of pur- 
gation in which the souls of those dying peni- 
tent are purified from venial sins, or undergo 
the temporal punishment which, after the guilt 
of mortal sin has been remitted, still remains to 
be endured by the sinner. Itisnotconsideredasa 
place of probation; for the ultimate salvation of those in 
purgatory is assured, and the impenitent are not received 
into purgatory. The soulsin purgatory are supposed, how- 
ever, to receive relief through the prayers of the faithful 
and through the sacrifice of the mass. The common be- 
lief in the Latin Church is that the purgatorial suffering is 
by fire; the Greek Church, however, does not determine 
its nature. 

A robbere had remission rathere thanne thei alle, 
Withoute penaunce of purcatorie to haue paradis for euere. 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 278. 


How many men have been miserably afflicted by this 
fiction of purgatory ! Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 609. 


2. Any place or state of temporary suffering 
or oblivion. 


Any subject that was not to their palat they either con- 
demn’d in a prohibition, or had it straight into the new 
Purgatory of an Index. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 10. 


3. A gorge or cleft between perpendicular or 
steeply inclined walls of rock. [New Eng.] 
It is nearly the same as flume (used as a topographical 
word), except that localities called fliwmes in New England 
always have a stream of water running through them, 
which the purgatories have not, 


κ pt 
purge (péry)s 


purge (pérj), m. [ς purge, v.] 1. The act of 





purge 


The best-known localities bearing the name of purgato- 
ries are those at Sutton and Great Barrington, Mass., and 
there is one on the sea-shore at Newport, R. (a 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 160. 

tory hammert, one of the ancient and prehistoric 

perforated axes found in Scotland. This implement was 

so named as being supposed to have been buried with its 

owner in order that he might have the wherewithal “to 

thunder at the gates of Purgatory till the heavenly janitor 
appeared” (Wilson, Prehist. Ann. of Scotland, I. 191). 

As we find the little flint arrow-head associated with 
Scottish folk-lore as the klfin’s bolt, so the stone hammer 
of the same period was adapted to the creed of the middle 
ages, The name by which it was popularly known in 
Scotland almost till the close of last century was that of 
the Purgatory Hammer. 

Wilson, Arch. and Prehist. Ann. of Scotland, p. 1356. 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a cavern in an island in Lough 
Derg, county Donegal, Ireland, to which pilgrimages are 
made, where Christ is said to have appeared to St. Pat- 
rick and showed him a deep pit, telling him that whoever 
remained in it a day and a night should be purified from 
his sins and behold both the torments of the damned 
and the joys of the blessed. A person of the name of 
Owen is said to have done this in the above cavern, for- 
merly also called Owen’s cave. 

He satte all heavie and glommyng, as if he had come 
lately from Troponius’ cave, or Saint Patrick’s purgatory. 
rasmus, Praise of Folie, sig. A. (Nares.) 


v.5 pret. and pp. purged, ppr. 
purging. [Early mod. E. also pourge; «ΜΕ. 
purgen,< OF. (and F.) purger = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
purgar = It. purgare, ς L. purgare, make pure, 
cleanse, ς purus, clean, pure, + agere, make, 
do.] 1. trans. 1. To cleanse or purify by sep- 
arating and carrying off whatever is impure, 
heterogeneous, foreign, or superfluous; cleanse; 
clean, or clean out. 
Nowe purge upp broke and diche. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (1ο. E. T. 8.), p. 190. 
The people doe eftsoones adde their owne industry to 
clense and purge them [the streets]. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 213. 
Nor have we yet quite purg’d the Christian Land; 
Still Idols here, like Calves at Bethel, stand. 
Cowley, Death of Crashaw. 
Thy chill persistent rain has purged our streets 
Of gossipry. Browning, Ring and Book, II. 177. 
2. To remove by some cleansing or purifying 
rocess or operation; clear or wash away: often 
ollowed by away and off. | 
Purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. Ps. lxxix. 9. 
I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burntand purgedaway. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 18. 


The ethereal mould, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Milton, P. L., ii. 141. 


National corruptions were to be purged by national ca- 
lamities. Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 
3. To clear from moral defilement or guilt: in 
this and next sense often followed by of or from. 

My heart is purged from grudging hate. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., ii. 1. 9. 
4. To clear from accusation of a crime, as by or- 
deal, or from charge of contempt, as by oath 
showing that there was no wrong intent; free 
from taint or suspicion of crime. 

He [Richard ITI.] sent to the Queen, being still in Sanc- 

tuary, divers Messengers, who should first excuse and purge 


him of all Things formerly attempted and done against her. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 231. 


As usual, the first charge gave rise to a large number of 
informations. Thomas Mowbray, the earl-marshal, was 
unable to deny that he had some inkling of the plot, and 
archbishop Arundel had to purge himself froma like sus- 
picion. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 312. 
5. To clarify; defecate, as liquors.—6. To op- 
erate on by or as by means of a cathartic. 

He purged him with salt water. Arbuthnot. 
7+. To void. 


The satirical rogue says... that old men have grey 
beards, that their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging 
thick amber and plum-tree gum. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 200. 
8+. To trim. 


Care the ground well, dresse the vines, purge the trees, 
and alway haue memorie of the Goddesse Ceres. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 73. 


Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth (in the re- 
vised version cleanseth] it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit. John xv. 2. 

II, intrans. 1. To become pure by elarifica- 
tion.—2. To take a purge; produce evacuations 
from the intestines by means of a cathartic. 

111 purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman 
should do. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 168. 
3. To be cleansed or purified by the escape of 
certain gases, asa lake orriver. See purging, 2. 


purging; purgation, 
The preparative for the purge of paganism out of the 
kingdoms of Northumberland. Fuller 





purge 


2. Anything that purges; specifically, a medi- 
cine that evacuates the intestines; a cathartic. 
—Pride’s Purge, in Eng. hist., a forcible reduction, De- 
cember 6th, 1648, of the membership of the Long Parlia- 
ment, effected by troops under the command of Colonel 
Pride, who excluded all persons suspected of Royalist or 
Presbyterian sympathies. The diminished Parliament 
was known as the Rump, and consisted of about 60 to 80 
members. 


purge-cock (pérj’kok), π. A purging-cock. 
When it becomes necessary to empty the receiver, use is 
made of a purge-cock. Sct. Amer. Supp., p. 8897. 
purger (pér’jér), nm. [< purge + -erl.] 1. A 
person or thing that purges or cleanses. 
We shall be call’d purgers, and not murderers. 
Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 180. 


Faith is a great purger and purifier of the soul. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 22. 
2. A cathartic. 


It is of good use in physic if you can retain the purging 
vertue and take away the unpleasant taste of the purger. 
Bucon, Nat. Hist., § 20. 
purgery (pér’jér-i), n.; pl. purgeries (-iz). (=F. 
purgerie; as purge + -ery.| The part of a sugar- 
house where the sugar from the coolers is placed 
in hogsheads or in cones, and allowed to drain 
off its molasses or imperfectly crystallized cane- 
juice. EH. Η. Knight. 
purging (pér’jing), mn. [Verbal n. of purge, v.] 
y, purifying process.—2. A diarrhea or 
dysentery; looseness of the bowels. 
purging-agaric (pér’ jing-ag’a-rik), ». The 
white or ‘‘female” agaric, Polyporus Laricis, 
a fungus growing upon the larch of the old 
world. It is more or less employed in Europe 
asa cathartic. See Polyporus. 
purging-cassia (pér’jing-kash’ii), π. The 
plant Cassia fistula, orits fruit. See Cassia. 
purging-cock (pér’jing-kok), n. The mud-cock 
or discharge-valve of a steam-boiler. Called 
in the United States the blow-off valve. 
purging-flax (pér’jing-flaks), nm. An Old World 


plant, Linwm catharticum, a decoction of which — 


is used as a cathartic and diuretic. 
purging-nut (pér’jing-nut), η. See Jatropha. 
purification (pu’ri-fi-ka’shon),n. [< F. puri- 
x fication = Sp. purificacion = Pg. purificagdo = 
It. purificazione, ¢ L. purificatio(n-), a purifying, 
< purificare, pp. purificatus, make clean: see 
purify.) 1. The act of purifying; the act of 
freeing from impurities, or from whatever is 
heterogeneous or foreign: as, the purification 
of liquors or of metals.—2. The act or process 
of cleansing ceremonially; a ritual observance 
by which the person or thing subjected to it is 
cleansed from a ceremonial uncleanness, as a 
symbol of a spiritual cleansing. Ceremonial puri- 
fication by washing or by other means was common to the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and other peoples, and is still 
practised by the Mohammedans, Greeks, Roman Catholics, 
and orthodox Jews, as well as by Hindus and other Orien- 
tals. In the Jewish ceremonial law the use of water was 
essential to purification, and it was often accompanied by 
sacrifices. The purifications of the Mosaic law fall under 
several heads, among which are those for defilement aris- 
ing from secretions, those for leprosy, those for pollution 


from corpses, and those for defilement from eating the 
flesh of certain animals, etc. 


3. A cleansing of the soul from guilt; the ex- 
tinguishment of evil desire as something which 
does not belong to the children of God. 
Water is the symbol of purification of the soul from sin. 
Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, i. § 3. 
4. In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, the pouring of wine into the chalice 
to rinse it after communion, the wine being 
then drunk by the priest.—Ppurification of St. 
Mary the V , a feast observed in the Roman Catho- 
lic and some other liturgical churches on February 24, in 
commemoration of the purification of the Virgin Mary, 
according to the Jewish ceremonial, forty days after the 
birth of Christ. Also called Candlemas, Hypapante, Presen- 
tation of Christin the Temple, and Purification of Our Lady. 


Tewysday, the ij Day of Februarii, that was the Puriji- 
cacon of our lady, the wynde made well for us. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 
purification-flower (pi/ri-fi-ka’shon-flow”ér), 
n. The European snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, 
which blossoms at about the time of the feast 
of the Purification, when maidens in white for- 
merly walked in procession. Compare fair- 
maids-of-February. 
purificative (pu‘ri-fi-ka-tiv), a. [< F. purifi- 
catif = Pr. purificatiu = It. purificativo, < L. 
purificare, pp. purificatus, purify, make clean: 
see purify.] Having power to purify; tending 
to cleanse. Johnson. 
purificator (pi’ri-fi-ka-tor), η. [Also purifica- 
tory; ς ML. purificatorium, ς L. purificare, pp. 
purificatus, make clean: see purify.) In the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches, a cloth 
or napkin used to wipe the chalice before the 
mixture (krasis) and oblation, and the cele- 
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brant’s fingers and mouth and the holy vessels 


after the ablutions. Before celebration and until the 
offertory, and after celebration, it covers the chalice, and 
the paten rests on it covered by the pall and veil. Also 
called mundatory,. 

ra Ἡ 


purificatory (pi’ri-fi-ka-td-ri), a. and η. 
purificatoire = Sp. Pg. purificatorio = It. puri- 
ficatojo, n., < LL. purificatorius, cleansing, < 
L. purificare, pp. purificatus, make clean: see 
purify.) I, a. Purificative. Johnson. 

κ Il. n. Same as purificator. 

purifier (pi’ri-fi-ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which purifies or cleanses; a cleanser; a re- 
finer; specifically, a purificator. 

He shall sit as a refiner and purijier of silver. 

Mal. iii. 3. 
2. In milling, an apparatus for separating bran- 
scales and flour from grits or middlings.—Dry- 

lime purifier, wet-lime purifier. See gas-purifer. 
puriform (pu’ri-form), a. [< L. pus (pur-), 
pus, + forma, form.] Pus-like; resembling pus. 
purify (pi’ri-fi), v.; pret. and pp. purified, ppr. 

purifying. [< ME. puryfyen, < OF. purifier, F. 

purifier = Sp. Pg. purificar = It. purificare, < 

L. purificare, make clean or pure,¢ purus, clean, 

pure, + facere, make.) I, trans. 1. To make 

pure or clear; free from contamination or ex- 
traneous admixture: as, to purify liquors or 
metals; to purify the blood; to purify the air. 

—2. To make ceremonially clean; cleanse or 

free from whatever pollutes or renders cere- 

monially unelean and unfit for sacred service. 
Whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever hath 
touched any slain, purify both yourselves and your captives 

on the third day, and on the seventh day. Num. xxxi. 19. 

3. To free from guilt, or the defilement of sin; 

free from whatever is sinful, vile, or base. 

Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 

zealous of good works. Tit. ii. 14. 

Thy soul from all guilt will we purify, 
And sure no heavy curse shall lie on thee. 
‘ William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 93. 

4. To elevate and free from barbarisms or in- 

elegances: as, to purify a language. 

II, intrans. To grow or become pure or clear. 
We do not suppose the separation of these two liquors 
wholly finished before the purgation of the air began, 

though let them begin to purty at the same time. 
. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Purim (pi’rim), π. [Heb.] An annual festi- 
val observed by the Jews on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Adar (about the first week in 


March). Itis preceded by the Fast of Esther on the 18th. 
These three days commemorate the deliverance of the 
Jews by Esther from the massacre planned by Haman, as 
related in the book of Esther. 


Wherefore they called these days Purim after the name 

of Pur. Esther ix. 26. 
puriri (p6’ré-ré), n. [Maori.] A New Zealand 
tree, Vitex littoralis, 50 or 60 feet high, with 
robust spreading branches, It yields a very hard, 
heavy, and durable timber, of a brown color, in short 


lengths, often curved, suitable for ships’ frames and 
many other purposes, 


purism (pur’izm),. [= F. purisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. purismo; as pure + -ism.] The exclusion of 
admixture of any kind; the affectation of rigid 
purity, as in language, style, ete.; specifically, 
excessive nicety as to the choice of words. 
The English language, however, it may bc observed, had 
even already become too thoroughly and essentially a 


mixed tongue for this doctrine of purism to be admitted 
to the letter. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 419. 


Orthographic purism is of all kinds of purism tho low- 
est and the cheapest, as is verbal criticism of all kinds of 
criticism, and word-faith of all kinds of orthodoxy. 

Whitney, Linguistic Studies, 2d ser., p. 192. 

purist (pir’ist),». [=F .puriste=Sp. Pg. It. pu- 

rista; as pure + -ist.) 1. One who aims scru- 

pulously at purity, particularly in the choice 

of language; one who is a rigorous critic of 
purity in literary style. 

He [Fox] was so nervously apprehensive of sliding into 
some colloquial incorrectness . . . that he ran into the 
opposite error, and purified his vocabulary with a scrupu- 
losity unknown to any purist. 

Macawlay, Sir James Mackintosh. 
2. One who maintains that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek. Μ. Stuart. [Rare.] 
puristic (pi-ris’tik), a. [< purist + -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to purism; characteristic of 
a purist. Maurice. 
puristical (pi-ris’ti-kal), a. [< puristic + -al.] 
Same as puristic. 
puritan (pi’ri-tan), η. and a. ([Trreg. ¢ L. 
purita(t-)s, purity, + -an. The F. Puritain and 
Sp. Pg. It. Puritano are from E. The noun 
precedes the adj. in use.] 1. ”. 1. One who is 
very strict and serious in his religious life, or 
who pretends to great purity of life: first used 





purity 
about 1564, and applied to certain Anabaptists: 
frequently a term of contempt. 


About that tyme were many congregations of the Ana 
baptysts in London, who cawlyd themselves Puritans or 
Unspotted Lambs of the Lord. 

Stow, Memoranda (Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 

[Camden Soc., p. 148). 


She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 9. 


2. [cap.] One of a class of Protestants which 


arose in England in the sixteenth century. The 
Puritans maintained a strict Calvinism in doctrine, and 
demanded, in opposition to those who desired a reform of 
the church service, the substitution of one from which 
should be banished all resemblance whatever to the forms 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Large numbers of them 
were found both in and out of the Church of England, 
and various repressive measures were directed against 
them by the sovereigns and by the prelates Parker, Whit- 
gift, Bancroft, Laud, and others. In the reign of Charles I. 
the Puritans developed into a political party and gradu- 
ally gained the ascendancy, but lost iton Cromwell’s death, 
and after the Restoration ceased to be prominent in his- 
tory. During their early struggles many of them emi- 
grated to New England, especially to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. One band of Puritans who separated en- 
tirely from the Church were called Separatists or Brown- 
ists, and from them came the founders of the Plymouth 
Colony, often called Pilgrim Fathers or Pilgrims. 


Now as solemn as a traveller, and as grave asa Puritan’s 
ruff, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, I., Ind. 


From that time followed nothing but Imprisonments, 
troubles, disgraces on all those that found fault with the 
Decrees of the Convocation, and strait were they branded 
with the Name of Puritans. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

The extreme Puritan was at once known from other 
men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solem- 
nity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal 
twang with which he spoke, and above all by his peculiar 
dialect. Macaulay. 
Aye, Puritan, Pilgrim. Careful distinction should be 
made between the Pilgrims or Pilgrim Fathers, who set- 
tled at Plymouth in 1620, and the Puritans, who in 1628-80 
founded the colony of Massachusetts Bay at Salem and 
Boston. eee . 

11. a. [cap.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istie of the Puritans. 

Hee’s gone; I'll after him 
And know his trespasse, seeme to beare a part 
In all his ills, but with a Puritane heart. 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, ii. 2. 

Mr. Pyncheon’s long residence abroad, and intercourse 
with men of wit and fashion — courtiers, worldlings, and 
free-thinkers—had done much toward obliterating the 
grim Puritan superstitions which no man of New Eng- 
land birth, at that early period, could entirely escape. 

Hawthorne, House of Seven Gables, xiii. 
Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 
around him;... 
‘* Puritan flowers,” he said, “and the type of Puritan 
maidens, 
Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla!” 
Longfellow, Miles Standish, iii. 
=Syn. Puritan, Puritanic. Puritanic (or puritanical) is 
now generally used in a depreciative sense; Puritan ina 
commendatory ora neutral sense. ; ; 
puritanic (pu-ri-tan’ik), a. [ς puritan + -ic.] 
1. Pertaining to the Puritans or their doctrines 
and practice. Henece—2. Very scrupulous in 
religious matters; exact; rigid: often used in 
contempt or reproach. 
Too dark a stole 
Was o’er religion’s decent features drawn 
By puritanic zeal. W. Mason, English Garden, iv. 
=Syn. See Puritan, a. : 
puritanical (pi-ri-tan’i-kal), a. 
+ -al.] Same as puritanic. 

Wearing feathers in thy hair, whose length before the 
vigorous edge of any puritanical pair of scissors should 
shorten the breadth of a finger, let the three housewifely 
spinsters of destiny rather curtail the thread of thy life. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 83. 


Puritanical and superstitious principles. 1. Walton. 

It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, what, 
in any but the most austerely puritanical circles, would 
have been considered as a young man of singular gravity 
and innocence. Macaulay, Ἐπογο. Brit., IV. 526. 

puritanically (pii-ri-tan’i-kal-i), adv. In a puri- 
tanical manner; with the exact or rigid notions 
or manners of the Puritans. 

puritanism (pi’ri-tan-izm), n. [= F. purita- 
nisme = Sp. Pg. puritanismo; as puritan + -ism. ] 
1. Strictness of religious life; puritanie strict- 
ness in religious matters.—2. The principles 
and practices of the Puritans. 

How resplendent and superb was the poetry that lay at 
the heart of Puritanism was seen by the sightless eyes of 
John Milton, whose great epicis indeed the epic of Puri- 
tanism. M. C. Tyler, Hist. Amer. Lit., I. 266, 

puritanize (pi’ri-tan-iz),v.7.; pret.and pp. puri- 
tanized, ppr. puritanizing. [< puritan + -ize.] 
To conform to the opinions of Puritans; affect 
or teach puritanism. 

purity (pi’ri-ti), π. [< ME. purete, < OF. pu- 
rete, F. pureté = Sp. puridad = Pg. puridade = 
It. puritd, < LL. purita(t-)s, cleanness, pureness, 
< L. purus, clean, pure: see pure.] The condi- 
tion or quality of being pure. (a) Freedom from 


[ς puritanic 


purity 


foreign admixture of heterogeneous matter : as, the purity 

of water, of wine, of spirit ; the purity of drugs; the purity 

of metals. 

- The pureté of the quinte essencie schal be sublymed 

aboue, and the grosté schal abide bynethe in the botme. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 5. 


The slight touch of Renaissance in some of the capitals 
of the palace in no sort takes away from the general purity 
of the style. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 257. 
(0) Cleanness; freedom from foulness or dirt: as, the pu- 
rity of a garment. (ο) Kreedom from guilt or the defile- 
ment of sin; innocence: as, purity of heart or life. 

If we describe purity by reference to contrasts, then it 
is a character opposite to all sin. 

Bushnell, Sermons for New Life, p. 264. 
(d) Freedom from lust, or moral contamination by illicit 
sexual connection ; chastity. 
So bold is Lust that she 
Dares hope to find a Blot in Purity. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 207. 
(e) Freedom from sinister or improper views; sincerity : 
as, purity of motives or designs. 

Princes have vouchsafed grace to trifles offered from a 
purity of devotion. Ford, ’Tis Pity, Ded. 
(f) Freedom from foreign idioms, or from barbarous or 
improper words or phrases: as, purity of style or language. 

After Cesar and Cicero’s Time, the Latin Tongue con- 
tinued in Rome and Italy in her Purity 400 Years together. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 58. 
=Syn. (ο) and (d) Immaculateness, guilelessness, honesty, 
integrity, virtue, modesty. (f) Purity, Propriety, Preci- 
ston. As aquality of style, '' Purity . . . relates to three 
things, viz. the form of words [etymology], the construc- 
tion of words in continuous discourse |syntax], and the 
meaning of words and phrases [lexicography].” (A. 
Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 9.) “Propriety... relates to the 
signification of language as fixed by usage.” (A. Phelps, 
Eng. Style, p.79.) ‘‘ The offences against the usage of the 
English language are . . . improprieties, words or phrases 
used in a sense not English.” (A. S. Hill, Rhet., p. 19.) 
** An author’s diction is pure when he uses such words only 
as belong to the idiom of the language, in opposition to 
words that are foreign, obsolete, newly coined, or without 

roper authority. ... A violation of purity is called a 
ο κα, ... But another question arises. . . . Is the 
word used correctly in the sentence in which it occurs? 
. .. Awriter who fails in this respect offends against pro- 
priety.” (J. 5. Hart, Comp. and Rhet., pp. 68, 74.) ‘‘ Pre- 
cision includes all that is essential to the expression of no 
more, no less, and no other than the meaning which the 
writer purposes to express.” (A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 6.) 

Parsons may be ranked among the earliest writers of our 
vernacular diction in its purity and pristine vigor, with- 
out ornament or polish. J. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 85. 

In our own tongue we may err egregiously against pro- 
priety, and consequently against purity, though all the 
words we employ be English, and though they be con- 
strued in the Englishidiom. The reason is evident: they 
may be misapplied ; they may be employed as signs of 
things to which use hath not affixed them. This fault 
may be committed either in single words or in phrases. 

G. Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, 11. iii. § 3. 

Our verse... had become lax and trivial, and we 
needed to be recalled to precision and moral vigor. 

E. Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 131. 


Purkinjean (pér-kin’jé-an), a. [< Purkinje 
(see def.) +-an.] Pertaining to or named af- 
ter the Bohemian physiologist Purkinje (1787- 
1869): as, the Purkinjean vesicle, discovered by 
him in 1825. See germinal vesicle, under germi- 
nal. 

FPurkinje’s cells. 
cell, 

Purkinje’s fibers. Large beaded and reticulat- 
ed fibers found in the subendocardial tissue of 
some animals, and occasionally in man. 

Purkinje’s figures. See figure. 

Purkinje’s vesicle. See germinal vesicle, under 
germinal. 

purl! (pérl), v. 4. [Formerly also pirl; < Sw. 
porla, purl, bubble, asastream; cf. D. borrelen, 
bubble; a freq. form from the imitative base 
seen in pirrand purrl, It is partly confused 
with pirl, prilll, whirl.] To flow with arippling 
or murmuring sound, as a shallow stream over 
or among stones or other obstructions; ripple 
along in eddying and bubbling swirls. 

From dry Rocks abundant Rivers purl’d. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
The brooks run purling down with silver waves. 
Parnell, Health. 
Swift o’er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Louder and louder purl the falling rills. 
Pope, Iliad, xxi. 297. 
See from the weedy earth a rivulet break, 
And puzi along the untrodden wilderness. 
. Bryant, The Path. 
purl! (pérl), η. [Formerly also pirl ; < purl), v.] 
1. A continued murmuring sound, as of a shal- 
low stream of water running over small stones: 
as, the purl of a brook.— 2+. A murmuring brook 
or rippling stream of water. 


A broket or pirle of water. 


See cells of Purkinje, under 


Leland’s Itinerary (1769), iii. 182. (Halliwell.) Ῥ 


12 (ρότ]),υ. [Formerly also pirl; «ΜΕ. pyr- 
οπως whirl, throw; et. purl.) I, intrans. 1. To 
curlor swirl; move in rippling or eddying swirls. 
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From his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the sky. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1407. 


A purling wind that flies 
Off from the shore each morning, driving up 
The billows far to sea. 
Chapman, Cesar and Pompey, ii. 1. 
2. Toupset; overturn; capsize. [Slang.] See 
the quotation under Π., 2. 
11. trans. 1. To whirl about; cause to ro- 
tate: as, the wind purls a snow-drift.—2, To 


upset; overturn; also, specifically, as a hunting 


term, to unseat or unhorse. [Slang. ] 


They commonly paddle in companies of three; so then, 
whenever one is purled the other two come on each side 
of him, each takes a hand and with amazing skill and 
delicacy they reseat him in his cocked hat, which never 
sinks, only 21118. 

C. Reade, Never too Late, xxxviii. (Davies.) 
3. To wind, as thread, upon a reel or spindle. 


I pyrle wyre of golde or syluer, I wynde it vpon a whele 
as sylke women do. Palsgrave. (Jamieson.) 
purl? (pérl), mn. [< purl2,v. Cf. pull, n.] 1. 
A circle or curl made by the motion of water; 
a ripple; an eddy. 
Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow, 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purles, 


As though the waves had been of silver curles, 
Drayton, Mortimeriados, 1. 1596, (Richardson.) 


So have I seen the little purls of a spring sweat through 
the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pave- 
ment. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 849. 

purl? (ρότ]), v. t. (Contr. of purfle.] 1. To or- 
nament with a decorative border of any sort; 
decorate with fringe or embroidery; purfle. 

For all the copes and vestementes wer but of one pece, 
so wouen for the purpose, cloth of tissue and poudered 
with redde roses purled with fine gold. 

Hall, Hen. VIII., an, 12. 


Is thy skin whole? art thou not purl’d with scabs? 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 8. 

2. To invert, as a stitch in knitting; turn over 
and knit the other way; seam. 

purl? (pérl), π. [Contr. of 

der of embroi- 

dery or perhaps 

of lace, or gold 
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and seventeenth cen- 
turies the term is 
in use, and evidently 
with different significations, but always as an ornamental 
adjunct, an edging or the like to a garment, Also pearl. 
Himself came in next after a triumphant chariot made 
of carnation velvet, enriched with purl and pearl. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
How many puffs and purls lay in a miserable case for 
want of stiffening [starch]! 
Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales, 
My lord, one of the purls of your band is, without all 
discipline, fallen out of his rank. 
Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, ii. 2. 


2. A spiral of gold or silver wire, used in lace- 
work.— 8. An inversion of the stitches in knit- 
ting, which gives to parts of the work an ap- 
pearance different from the general surface, 
such as the ribbed appearance of those parts 
where great elasticity is required.—4, A plait 
or fold, as in an article of dress.—5. In lace- 
making, @ kind of lace in common use in the 
sixteenth century, and often of great value. 
The term is used in the general sense as indicating the 


fabric spoken of, and also as denoting a certain quantity 
of it: as, so many shillings the pul. 


purl‘ (ρότ]), nm. [Appar. another spelling of 
pearl, so called with ref. to the bubbles on the 
surface, ¢ pearl, v.] A drink, of which beer is 
the principal ingredient, defined about 1815 as 
hot beer mixed with gin: same as dog’s-nose ; 
in later times, a stimulating mixture of beer, 
in, sugar, and ginger. It was, before coffee and 


ea were used, commonly made to be drunk in the morn- 
ing, and hence the liquor is called early purl. 
Early in the morning I set my books... in order. 
Thence, forth to Mr. Harper’s to drink a draft of purle. 
Pepys, Diary, Feb. 19, 1660. 
My lord duke would have a double mug of puri. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 88. 
Mr. Swiveller . . . had by this time taken quite as much 
to drink as promised to be good for his constitution (purl 
being a rather strong and heady compound). 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, lviii. 
Again, there was purl—early purl. Once there was a 
club in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden which existed 
for the purpose of arising betimes and drinking purl be- 
fore breakfast. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 170, 


url5+, 0. A Middle English form of prowl. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 417. 

purl6 (pérl), ». (imitative, like purrs, ete.) The 
common tern, or sea-swallow. [Norfolk, Eng.] 


purleyt,». An obsolete form of purlieu. 


Embroidered Border. a, the purl. 


purlin-post (pér’lin-pdst), n. 


purloin (pér-loin’), v. 


purloiner 


purl-goods (pérl’gudz), . pl. English machine- 
made lace. 

The Purl-goods ... in imitation of the hand-made 
laces of France. Artisan’s Report, p. 150. 
purl-house (pérl’hous), x. A place where purl 
is sold and drunk. 
There were lower depths yet : there were the purl houses, 
where “Tradesmen flock in their Morning gowns, by Β6υ- 

en, to cool their Plucks.” 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 234. 


purlicue (pér’li-ki), ου. t. Same as parlecue. 
purliet,”. An obsolete form of purlieu. 
purlieu (pér’la), π. [Formerly also purlue, pur- 
luy ; an altered form, simulating F. lieu, a place 
(see lieu), of purlie, purly, purley, prop. land 
which, having been part of a royal forest, has 
been severed from it by perambulation or sur- 
vey, < OF. pourallee, puralee, a going through or 
about, perambulation, ς pour-, pur- (< L. pro-), 
used for per-, par- (< L. per), through, + alee, 
a going: see alley1.] 1+. Land added toa royal 
forest by unlawful encroachment, but after- 
ward disafforested, and restored to the former 
owners, its bounds and extent being settled by 
perambulation. 
With allamercements due 
To such as hunt in purley ; this is something, 
With mine own game reserved. 
Randolph, Muses’ Looking-glass, iv. 8. 
As a purly hunter, I have hitherto beaten about the cir- 
cuit of the forest of this microcosm. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 227. 
Th’ infernal Nimrod’s halloo? 
The lawless purlieus? and the game they follow?... 
These purlieu men are devils; and the hounds... 
Temptations. Quarles, Emblems, iii. 9. 
Land which had . . . been once forest land and was 
afterwards disafforested was known as purlieu. 
Encyc. Brit., 1X. 409. 
2. pl. The borders or environs of any place; 
the outskirts; outlying places: as, the purlieus 
of Paris. 
Pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenced about with olive trees? 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 77. 
A party next of glittering dames, 
From round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early. Suit, Cadenus and Vanessa. 
Fresh from brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the law. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 
Purlieu men, in old fo~est law, men who had ground with- 
in the border of a forest, and were licensed to hunt within 
their own purlieus. Manwood, Forest Laws, xx. §8. 


purlin, purline (pér’lin), n. [Origin obscure. ] 


In carp., a piece of timber laid horizontally 
upon the principal rafters of a roof to support 
the common rafters on which the covering is 
laid. Also called side timber or side waver. 
See cut under roof. 

In carp., one of 
the struts by which a purlin is supported to 
prevent it from sagging. 


purlman (pérl man), n.; pl. purlmen(-men). A 


seller of the liquor called purl. 


There is yet another class of itinerant dealers, . . . the 
river beer-sellers, or purlmen as they are more commonly 
called. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 107. 
[ς ME. purloynen, per- 
loynen, purlongen, < OF. purloignier, porloignier, 

rolong, retard, delay, < LL. prolongare, pro- 

ong: see prolong. Cf. eloin, eloign.] 1. trans. 
11. To put off; prolong: delay. Prompt. Parv., 
pp. 394, 417.— 2+. To set back or aside; put 
away; remove. 
Who that youre perceptis pertely perloyned 
With drede in to dede schall ye dryffe h m. 
York Plays, p. 271. 
8. To renove, carry off, or take for one’s self; 
hence, to take by theft; filch; steal. 
Vast Quantities of Stores did he 
Embezzle and purloin. 
Prior, The Viceroy, st. 25. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer sells 

your hog-wash. .Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull, 
If rigid honesty permit 
That I for once purloin the wit 
Of him, who, were we all to steal, 
Is much too rich the theft to feel. 
Churchill, Ghost, iv. 
Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

A certain document of the last importance has been pur- 

loined from the royal apartments. 
Poe, Prose Tales, I. 264. 


II, intrans. To practise theft. 
Not purloining, but shewing all good fidelity. Tit. ii. 10. 


patlojner (pér-loi’nér), m. One who purloins; 
a 


lef. 
The only reason why these purloiners of the public cause 
such a clutter to be made about their reputations. 
Swift, Examiner, Νο. 28. 


purlong 
purlongt,v. A Middle English form of purloin. 


purlyt, x An obsolete form of purlieu, 1. 
purpartt (pér’pirt), π. Same as purparty. 
purpartyt (pér’ pir-ti), π.; pl. purparties (-tiz). 
[Also pourparty,; «ΜΕ, purpartie, ς AF. purpar- 
tie, OF. porpartie (ef. ML. propars, perpars), 
share of an estate, ς por, pur (< L. pro), for, 
+ partie, part: see partyl.) In law, an allot- 
ment; the share or portion of an estate allotted 
to a coparcener by partition. 
Through which the grounde by purparties 
Departed is in thre parties, 
That is Asie, Affrike, Europe. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
purpeyst, ”. A Middle English form of porpoise. 
purple (pér’pl), n. and a. [ς ME. purpul, ear- 

x lier purpre, pourpre, also purpur, purpure, pur- 
pour (ef. AS. purpure, a purple garment, pur- 
puren, purple), ς OF. porpre, pourpre, pouple, 
pople, AF. also purpille, F, pourpre = Pr. 
porpra, polpra = Sp. purpura = Pg. purpura 
= It. porpora = D. purper = MLG. purper, 
purpur = OHG. purpura, MHG. purper, G. 
purpur = Icel. purpuri = Sw. Dan. purpur = 
Goth. paurpaura, paurpura, purple, ς L. pur- 
pura, the purple-fish, purple dye, < Gr. πορ- 
φύρα, the purple-fish; ef. πορφύρεος (later also 
poet. πόρφυρος), purple, orig. applied to the 
surging sea, dark, prob. redupl. of φύρειν, mix 
up, mingle, confound, = L. furere, rage: see 
ake Cf. porphyry, from the same Gr. source. | 

.n. 1. A color formed by the mixture of blue 
and red, including the violet of the spectrum 
above wave-length 0.417 micron, which is near- 
ly a violet-blue, and extending to but not in- 


cluding crimson. The following color-disk formule 
will serve to identify several purples. The red used is 
the most intense procurable, so that mixed with 7 per 
cent. of blue it gives a good carmine. 


Red. Blue. Black. White. 
Auricula purple ........ 17 28 55 0 
Dahlia purple .......... 14 7 79 0 
Heliotrope purple ...... 25 25 25 25 
Indian purple .......... 29 31 40 0 
ΑΘΗ. κι... «νέο. 67 33 0 0 
ΗΡΑ ΤΕ cho vdintdes vacie. 37 50 0 13 
πα QUITE. Οκ οώκα 5 25 70 0 
Pomegranate purple .... 50 10 40 0 
Royal purple ........... 55 12 33 0 
"ο σος Kidaneewesnese 83 17 0 0 
Wine purple............ 50 17 33 0 


Of the various colors called purple at any time, the 
Tyrian dye (which was properly a crimson) was anciently 
the most celebrated. ‘This color was produced from an 
animal juice found in a shell-fish called murez or conchy- 
dium by the ancients. See Purpura, 2. 


Musidorus . . . had upon him along cloak . . . made 
of purple satin; not that purple which we now have and 
is but a counterfeit of the Getulian purple, which yet was 
far the meaner in price and estimation, but of the right 
Tyrian purple, which was nearest to a colour betwixt our 
murrey [8 dark-reddish brown] and scarlet. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

Great part of the colouring yet remains upon the stones: 
red, in all its shades, especially that dark dusky colour 
called Tyrian purple. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 105. 


Purple is very seldom used in English heraldry. It is 
nonsense, however, to say it is improper to use it, as it is 
quite good heraldry. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 96, note 1. 
2. A cloth robe, dress, or mantle of this hue, 
formerly the distinguishing dress of emperors, 
kings, or princes: as, to wear the purple. 

“Hi ham clotheth,” he gayth, “mid pourpre and mid 

uayre robes.” Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 229. 

The 3 thousand is clothed in Clothes of Silk, of Purpre, 

or of Ynde. Mandeville, Travels, p. 233. 


How uneasy must the leather and frieze sit upon the 
shoulder that used to shine with the purple and the er- 
min! - South, Sermons, IIT. viii. 

This spectacle of the discrowned queen with her purple 
in the dust, and her sceptre fallen from her hand, was one 
that nearly broke his heart to see. Cornhill Mag. 


Hence—8., Imperial or regal power; the office 
or dignity of an emperor or king. 
And hurld him from the Scepter to the Spade ; 
Turn’d him out of his purple, here to sweat 
And hardly earne his meat before he eat. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 161). 


That which raised him [Vespasian] to the purple, that 
which suggested him to men’s minds, was his military 
eminence. De Quincey, Essenes, ii. 
4. A cardinalate: so called in allusion to the 
red or searlet hat and robes worn officially by 
cardinals. 

The cardinal . . . is old and infirm, and could never be 


induced to resign his purple. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1. 500. 


Cardinal de Tencin . . . had been recommended to the 
purple by the Chevalier de St. George. 

Smollett, Hist. Eng., ii. 8. 

51. A gastropod yielding a purple fluid for dye- 

ing, as a murex. Holland, tr. of Pliny.—6. 

A shell of the genus Purpura.—7, A purple 
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fluid secreted by certain shell-fish, more fully bracteata of Guiana, or the trees themselves. 
called purple of Mollusca.—8. pl. See purples. Also called purple-wood. 
—Alizarin purple, a shade of purple or lilac obtained pyrplelip (pér’pl-lip), n. A West Indian climb- 


by treating fabrics with alizarin and sulphate of iron.— 
Aniline purple. Same as mauve.—Ethyl purple, a 
coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the hexa-ethyl-para- 
rosaniline producing the bluest shade of violet.— Field’s 
purple. Same as madder purple.—French purple, a 
color obtained from archil, Roccella tinctoria, and used for 
dyeing purples and mauves on silk and wool.—Indian 
purple, an artists’ pigment prepared by precipitating 
cochineal-extract with copper sulphate. It is a deep- 
toned purple which is apt to blacken on exposure to light, 
and is now little used.— London purple, a residue from 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, which consists of cal- 
cium arsenite with some coloring matter. It is largely 
used as an insecticide. 


The supply of powder can be regulated to such a nicety 
that Mr. Leggett claims he can make half a pound of Lon- 
don purple cover an acre. Science, XIII. 394. 


Madder purple, a very deep rich lake, of great body and 
intensity, prepared from madder. The color, though not 
brilliant, is transparent and durable. Also called purple 
rubiate and Field’s purple.— Mineral purple. Same as 
Mars violet (which see, under violet). Also called pur- 
ple ocher.—Orchil purple, a dye-color obtained from 
several varieties of seaweed. It is very beautiful, but 
not durable, and is little used since the introduction of 
tar-colors.— Perkins’s purple. Same as mauve.—Pur- 
ple of Amorgos, a celebrated dye obtained from the 
Grecian island Amorgos, believed to have been a kind of 
orchil.— Purple of Cassius [named from the Danish phy- 
sician Andreas Cassius, died 1673), a compound oxid pre- 
cipitated when solutions of the chlorids of gold and tin 
aremixed. Itisarich and powerful color, not bright but 
very durable, and varies in hue from deep crimson to a 
murrey or dark purple. Used mostly in miniature-paint- 
ing.— Purple of Mollusca, a viscid liquor secreted by 
certain gastropods of the families Muricidg and Purpu- 
ridz, as Purpura lapilius, which dyes wool, etc., of a pur- 
ple color.— Regina purple, a coal-tar color used in dye- 
ing, being the hydrochlorid of diphenyl rosaniline, pro- 
ducing a dull violet shade.—Tyrian purple, See def. 1. 

II, a. 1. Of a hue or color composed of red 


and blue blended. 


Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 170. 
A purple lion was borne by the De Lacy family, Earls of 
Lincoln, and is (accordingly) the arms of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Booke of Precedence (KE. E, T. 8., extra ser.), i. 96, note 1. 


Here comes a middle-aged gentleman who looks almost 
like a coachman in his coat with many capes and his pur- 
ple cheeks. W. Besant, kifty Years Ago, p. 50. 


2. Imperial; regal; of the conventional color 


of imperial robes.—Purple avens. See avens.— 
Purple azalea or honeysuckle. Same as pinkster- 
flower.— Purple beech, a variety of the European beech, 
Fagus sylvatica, with deep reddish-brown or purplish 
leaves; copper beech. — le birch, See birch, 1.—Pur- 
ple brown. See brown.— le bullfinch, Same as 
purple finch.— Purple clover, the red or meadow clover, 


Trifolium pratense.—Purple cone-flower. See cone- 
flower.—Purple copper. Same as bornite.— le 
crow, emperor, fever, finch, fringe-tree. See the 


nouns.— Purple Gland, the purpuriparous adrectal gland 
of some gastropods.— Purple grackle. See grackle, 2.— 
Purple haw. Same as bluewood.—Purple heron, a 
European heron, Ardea purpurea, resembling the com- 
mon heron, but darker in coloration, and in some places 
purplish.— Purple jacobea, lake, laver. See the 
nouns.— Purple . (a) Same as martagon. (b) See 
Patersonia.—Purple loosestrife, madder, maroon, 
medic, etc. See the nouns.— le martin, a large 
blue-black swallow of the United States, Progne subis or P. 
purpurea. without a trace of purple: the name originated 
in a wrongly colored figure given by Catesby. See cut 
under Progne.—Purple melic-grass, purple moor- 
grass. See Molinia.—Purple ocher. Same as Mars 
violet (which see, under violet)— Purple ragwort. See 
πμ LOR rubiate. Same as madder purple. 
ee I. 

purple (pér’pl), v.; pret. and pp. purpled, ppr. 
purpling. [< purple,a.] I, trans. Totinge or 

stain with purple; impart a purplish hue to. 

Like a jolly troop of huntsmen come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes, 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 322. 


Aurora had but newly chas’d the night, 
And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light. 
Dryden, Pal, and Arc., i, 187. 
II. intrans. To become purple; assume a 
purplish hue. 
From the purpling east departs 


The star that led the dawn. 
Wordsworth, Ode Composed on May Morning. 


Rapidly the glow crimsoned —shadows purpled; and 
night spread swiftly from the east —black-violet and full 
of stars. L. Hearn, Youma, xii. 

purple-egg (pér’pl-eg), n. A common sea-ur- 
chin, Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis: so called 
from the shape and tint of the test. 

purple-fish (pér’pl-fish), η. <A shell-fish of the 


xgenus Purpura or some allied genus. 


purple-grasst (pér’pl-gras), n. A cultivated 
variety of the common red clover, Trifolium 
pratense, with dark-brown or purplish foliage. 
Also purplewort. Britten and Holland, Eng. 
Plant Names. 

purple-heart (pér’pl-hiirt), n. The heart-wood, 
a variety of Copaiva Martii, and also of 6. 


ing orchid, Vanilla claviculata. 
purple-marbled (pér’pl-mir’bled),n. A Brit- 
ish moth, Micra ostrina. 
purples (pér’plz), π. pl. [ς ME. purpyls; pl. 
of purple.] 1. In med., petechisw, or spots of 
livid red on the body, such as appear in certain 
diseases ; purpura. 
All the myracles to shewe it were to longe; 
There is many mo full great that I do not reherse, 


As pestylence, purpyls, and agonys strong. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


There is a fresh Report blown over that Luines is lately 
dead in the Army of the Plague, some say of the Purples, 
the next Cousin-german to it. Howell, Letters, I. ili. 5. 
2. A disease of wheat caused by a nematoid 
worm of the family Anguwillulide, Tylenchus 
scandens or T. tritici. Also called ear-cockle. 
Curtis, Farm Insects, p. 297.—3. An early pur- 

 ple-flowered orchid, Orchis mascula, common in 
Europe and part of Asia. 
With fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 170. 
purple-wood (pér’pl-wid), ». Same as purple- 
heart. 
purplewort (pér’pl-wért), n. 
grass. 
purple-wreath (pér’pl-réth), η. See Petrea. 
purpointt (pér’ point), n. See pourpoint. 
purport (pér’port or pér-port’), ο. t [ς ME. 
*nurporten, proporten, OF. pourporter, purpor- 
ter, porporter, proporter, intend, < pour- (< L. 
pro), forth, + porter, bear, carry: see ports, 
and cf. import.] To convey to the mind as the 
meaning or thing intended; imply; mean, or 
seem to mean: as, the document purported to 
be official. 
Sable, goulis, asur, vert: perpure 


The[r]-with wnproper, as proportis the text. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. 'l'. 8., extra ser.), i. 96. 


In this Treatie there was an expresse article against 
the reception of the rebels of either prince by other; pur- 
porting that, if any such rebell should bee required by the 
prince whose rebell hee was of the prince confederate, 
that forthwith the prince confederate should by procla- 
mation command him to auoid the countrie. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL., p. 162. 

I do not believe there ever was put upon record more 
depravation of Man, and more despicable frivolity of 
thought and aim in Woman, than in the novels which 
purport to give the picture of English fashionable life. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 139. 


Christianity purports to be not a system of moral teach- 
ing only, but, in vital union therewith, a system of reveal- 
ed facts concerning the nature of God, and his dispensa- 
tions towards mankind. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 77. 

purport (pér’port, formerly also pér-port’), n. 
[< OF. pourport, purport, porport, intent, pur- 
port, < pourporter, purporter, intend: see pur- 
port,v.| 1. Meaning; tenor; import; nature: 
as, the purport of a letter. 

Thus there he stood, whylest high over his head 

There written was the purport of his sin, 

In cyphers strange, that few could rightly read. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 26. 


With a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 82. 


Mr. Pyncheon heard a half-uttered exclamation from 
his daughter, . . . very faint and low; so indistinct that 
there seemed but half a will to shape out the words, and 
too undefined a purport to be intelligible. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
2+. Pretext; disguise; covering. 
For shee her sexe under that strange purport 
Did use to hide. Spenser, F. Q., 111. i. 52, 
=Syn. 1. Gist, drift, sense, signification. 
purportless (pér’port-les), a. [ς purport + 
-less.] Without purport, meaning, or design. 
Southey. 
purpost,”. A Middle English form of purpose. 
purpose (pér’pos), v.; pret. and pp. purposed, 
ppr. purposing. [< ME. purposen, ς OF. pur- 
poser, var. of proposer, propose: see propose, of 
which purpose is a doublet. The verb should 
prop. be accented on the last sylable (as in 
propose, compose, ete.), but it has conformed 
to the noun, which is wholly from the L. (see 
purpose, n.), whereas the verb (OF. purposer) is 
partly of different origin (see pose?).] I, trans. 
1. To propose; intend; design; mean: gener- 
ally with an infinitive. 

And alle the disciplis purposiden after that ech hadde 
for to sende in to mynysterie to britheren that dwelliden 
in Iudee. Wyclif, Acts xi. 29. 


I have possess’d your grace of what I purpose. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 85, 
He sav'd my life, though he purpos’d to destroy me, 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 3. 


Same as purple- 


purpose 


The ship a naked helpless hull is left ; 
Fore’d round and round, she quits her purpos’d way, 
And bounds uncertain o’er the swelling sea. 

Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, ix. 


2. Toresolve; determine, or determine on. 


Because you look not to hear of your well-doing of man, 
I am purposed to pass it over with silence. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 52, 


Reg. For his particular, 11] receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 
Gon. 
=§ 1, To mean, meditate. ᾿ ; 
1. intrans. 1. To have intention or design; 
intend; mean. 


So am I purposed. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 296. 


Upon my soul, 
You may believe him; nor did he e’er purpose 
To me but nobly. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, iv. 1. 
2+. To discourse. 
Although it serve you to purpose with the ignorant and 
vulgar sort, who measure by tale and not by weight. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iv. 
Shein merry sort 
Them gan to bord, and purpose diversly. 
i Spenser, F. Q., 11. xii. 16. 
purpose (pér’pos), ». [« ME. purpose, porpose, 
purpos, porpos ; < OF. pourpos, purpose, porpos, 
a var. of propos, propost, F’. propos, a purpose, 
aim, end, « L. propositum, a thing proposed or 
intended, neut. of propositus, pp. of proponere, 
set forth, place before: see propose, propound. 
Cf. purpose, v.} 1. A thing proposed or in- 
tended; an object to be kept in view or sub- 
served in any operation or course of action; 
end proposed; aim. 
True it is, that the kingdom of God must be the first 
thing in our purposes and desires. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 
I wondred to what purpose they built Castles so near. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 93. 


When they had environed and beset the fields in this 
manner, they thought their purpose sure. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 218. 


Those great number of Oriental Books he had most 
from his Nephew, whom he sent abroad for that purpose. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 102. 
This man. . . had made a vow that, every Lent, he 
would spend the whole forty days in some part of the 
Abyssinian kingdom; and to this purpose he had raised, 
at his own expence, a small body of veteran troops, whom 
he inspired with the same spirit and resolution. 
Lruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 115. 


Nothing can make ritual safe except the strict obser- 
vance of its purpose, namely that it shall supply wings to 
the human soul in its callow efforts at upward flight. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 222. 


οἱ. Proposition; proposal; point to be consid- 
ered or acted upon. 
As I bad Thougt tho be mene bitwene, 
And put forth somme purpos to prouen his wittes. 
Piers Plowman (B), viii. 120. 
And therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent; 
Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If ’twill tie up thy discontented sword. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 6. 4. 


Hence—38. Intended or desired effect; practi- 
cal advantage or result; use; subject or mat- 
ter in hand; question at issue: as, to speak to 
the purpose. 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like an 
honest man and a soldier. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 20. 
He would answer me quite from the purpose. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 2. 
It is to small purpose to have an erected face towards 
heaven, and a perpetual grovelling spirit upon earth. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 351. 
The speech he made was so little to the purpose that I 
shall not trouble my readers with an account of it. 
Addison, Sir Roger at the Assizes, 


4, Intention; design; resolve; resolution; de- 
termination. 
Full long agoo I was in this purpose, 
Butt thenne I myght not telle yow what I ment. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 484. 
I schall do my part as feythfully as I can to lett’ Wynd- 
hamys porpose tylye come home. Paston Letters, I. 259. 


Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers. 


At this Time Intelligence was given to the Lords that 
Richard, King of the Romans, had a Purpose to come into 
England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 86. 

The purpose firm is equal to the deed: 

Who does the best his circumstance allows 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 1. 90, 

A certain hot fellness of purpose, which annihilated 
everything but itself. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
5. Import; meaning; purport; intent. 

The intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 


Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 247. 


With words to this purpose, he [Ambrose] put back the 


Emperor as inferior to himself, 
Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, 


Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. £2. 
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6+. Discourse; conversation. 


For she in pleasaunt purpose did abound, 
And greatly joyed merry tales to faine. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 6. 
7+. Instance; example. 


"Tis common for double dealers to be taken in their own 
snares, as, for the purpose, in the matter of power. 
Sir h. 1 Estrange. 


St. pl. A sort of conversational game. Com- 
pare cross-purpose, 2. 
Oft purposes, oft riddles he devysd, 
And thousands like which flowed in his braine. 
Spenser, Ε'. Q., III. x. 8. 
Yor sport’s sake let ’s have some Riddles or Purposes ho | 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


9+. A dance resembling a cotillion, a charac- 
teristic feature of which was the introduction 
of confidential or coquettish conversation. 


The Purpose was so called because the figure exacted 
that at stated intervals the couples should dance together 
through the doorway into an adjoining room, and, having 
made the circuit of that apartment, should return, un- 
bosomed of any secrets they might have had to inter- 
change, to the rest of the laughing company. It wasa 
figure obviously adopted for the triumph of coquetry and 
the discomfiture of mankind. 

Whyte Melville, Queen’s Maries, xvi. 
Of purpose, on purpose, purposely; intentionally; with 
design: as, to do a thing on purpose; the door was left 
open of purpose. 

Wherefore we must thinke he did it of purpose, by the 
odde sillable to giue greater grace to his meeter. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 108. 

Nature herself seemed to have studied of purpose how 

to make herself there admired. Howell, Letters, I. i. 39. 


Her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, I 
believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the care of 
his daughter. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 


To all intents and purposes. See intent.—To be in 
purposet, to be resolved; intend. 


I am in purpos to passe perilous wayes, 
Το kaire with my kene mene, to conquere gone landes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 641. 


purposedly+ (pér’post-li), adv. [« purposed, 
pp. of purpose, v., + -ly2. Cf. purposely.| Inten- 
tionally; designedly; purposely. North, tr. of 

Plutarch, p. 615. 
purposeful (pér’pos-ful), α. [< purpose + -ful.] 
1. Characterized by purpose or definite aim ; 
having an object in view; full of purpose or 
meaning; of serious import or significance: op- 

posed to aimless. 
The group of mother and child on page 89 is sincere, 

purposeful, downright drawing. 

The Nation, Dec. 16, 1869, p. 539. 


The funeral offerings of food, clothing, weapons, &c., to 
the dead are absolutely intelligible and purposeful among 
savage races, who believe that the souls of the departed 
are ethereal beings, capable of consuming food. 

E. B. Tylor, Encyc. Brit., II. 122. 


Henece—2, Intended; made or introduced on 
purpose. 


The angles [were] all measured, and the purposeful vari- 
ation of width in the border therefore admits of no dispute. 


Ruskin. purpult, a. 
With full purpura (pér’pu-rii), 1. 


purposefully (pér’pos-fil-i), adv. 
purpose or design; of set purpose. 
You may indeed perhaps think... that it is much 
more pardonable to slay needlessly than purposefully. 
Ruskin. 
purposefulness (pér’pos-fil-nes), n. Purpose- 
ful character or quality; adaptation to a pur- 
pose: as, the purposefulness of an architectural 
design. 
The purposefulness of the process of evolution. 
Encye. Brit., VIII. 769. 
purposeless (pér’pos-les), a. [< purpose + -less.] 
Lacking purpose or use; without practical ad- 
vantage; aimless; useless. 
purposelessly (pér’pos-les-li), adv. In a pur- 
poseless manner; aimlessly; without apparent 
object. 
purposelessness (pér’pos-les-nes),”. 1. Lack 
of definite or practical purpose or aim.—2. 
The state or quality of being purposeless, and 


therefore without design or final cause. See 
dysteleology. 
purpose-like (pér’pos-lik), a 1. Having a 


definite purpose or object to be subserved: as, 
a purpose-like person or action.— 2. Having the 
appearance of being fit for a purpose. 

Cuddie soon returned, assuring the stranger... that 
the gudewife should make a bed up for him at the house, 
mair purpose-like and comfortable than the like o’ them 
could gie him. Scott, Old Mortality, xxxviii. 

purposely (pér’pos-li), adv. [A reduction of 

purposedly; as if purpose + -ly2.] Intention- 
ally; designedly; on purpose. 

purposer (pér’pos-ér), n. [< purpose + -erl.] 

One who purposes, resolves, or determines 

on any particular course of action; one who 


purpoyntt, 00. 
purpret,”.anda. An obsolete variant of purple. 


purpresture (pér-pres’tur), 1ο. 





purpura 


forms a resolution.— 2, One who proposes or 
sets forth anything. 

purposive (pér’pos-iv), a [< purpose + -ive.] 
1. Having an aim or purpose; having an end 
in view; purposeful. [Rare.] 

We want a word to express the adaptation of means to 
an end, whether involving consciousness or not; the word 
purpose will do very well, and the adjective purposive has 
already been used in this sense, 

W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, IT. 168. 

To ascertain the origin and progress of purposive action 
it seems, then, that we must look to the etiects of pain 
rather than to those of pleasure. Encyc. Brit., XX. 73. 
2. Accomplishing some end; functional; use- 
ful in animal or vegetable economy: applied in 
biology to parts and organs which are not rudi- 
mentary or vestigial, and may therefore be re- 
garded as teleological. 


purposiveness (pér’pos-iv-nes), 7. The quality 


or character of being purposive, or designed 
foranend. [Rare.] 


Its movements, instead of being wholly at random, show 
more and more signs of purposiveness. Contemporary Rev. 


An obsolete form of pourpoint. 


Chaucer. 
[Also pourpres- 
ture; < OF. porpresture, pourpresture, purpres- 
ture(ML. purprestura, porprestura, proprestura), 
an encroachment, purpresture, a fee paid by 
villeins for the privilege of inclosing land; a 
variant of pourpresure, porpresure, pourpris- 
sure, an inclosure, space occupied, ς pourprise, 
porprise, purprise, pourprinse, an inclosure: 
see purprise.}| In law, a nuisance consisting 
in an inclosure of or encroachment on some- 
thing that belongs to another person or to the 
public, as the shutting up or obstruction of a 
highway or of navigable waters. Encroach- 
ments other than against the public are no 
longer termed purprestures. 

The offence of purpresture.. . . was an encroachment 
on the forest rights, by building a house within the forest, 


and it made no difference whether the land belonged to 
the builder or not. Encyc. Brit., 1X. 409. 


purprise (pér-priz’),”. [Early mod. E.also pour- 


prise; < ME. purprise, ¢ OF . pourprise, porprise, 
purprise, an inclosure, ς pourpris, porpris, pur- 
pris, pp. of pourprendre, porprendre, purpren- 
dre, seize upon, occupy, encroach upon, invesi, 
surround, inclose, ς powr-, por-, pur-, < L. pro, 
before, + prendere, take: see prehend and prizel, 
surprise, ete. Cf. purpresture.] A close or in- 
closure; also, the whole compass of a manor. 


And eke amydde this purprise 
Was maad a tour of gret maistrise. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4171. 


The place of justice is a hallowed place; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the footpace and precincts and 
purprise thereof ought to be preserved without scandal 
and corruption. Bacon, Judicature (ed, 1887). 


A Middle English form of purple. 
[NL., ς L. purpura, ¢ 
Gr. πορφύρα, the purple-fish, a purple dye or 
color: see purple.} 1. In 
med., an eruption of small 
purple spots and patches, 
caused by extravasation of 
blood in the skin; the pur- 
ples.— 2. [cap.] A genus of 
gastropods, typical of the 


family Purpuridz. The ani- 
mal has a purpurigenous gland, 
and secretes a purplish fluid which 
has given nametothe genus. The 
shell is generally oblong-ovate, its 
surface usually being rather rough 
with spines or tubercles, The spe- 
cies are numerous, and are di- 
vided in various subgenera, consid- 
ered by some as genera. FP. lapil- 
dus is an abundant northern spe- 
cies, common to both shores of the 
Atlantic. See also cut under operculum.— Malignant 
purpura, cerebrospinal fever.—Purpura hemorrha- 
gica, purpura attended with hemorrhage into and from 
mucous membranes, and often into serous membranes and 
cavities. Pyrexia may be present or absent. Also called 
morbus maculosus Werlhofit.— Purpura nautica, scurvy. 
Purpura nervosa, purpura with rheumatoid pains, 
with colic and vomiting, sometimes hemorrhage from the 
bowels, and frequently cutaneous edema. It occurs most- 
lyinchildren. The specific name refers to a supposed de- 
pendence on the sympathetic nervous system.— Purpura 
papulosa, purpura in which the ecchymoses are inter- 
spersed with livid papules. Also called lichen lividus.— 
Purpura rheumatica, a disease characterized by a pur- 
puric eruption, often with some fever, nausea, colicky 
pains, diarrhea, or constipation, and with rheumatoid 
pains and often swelling and redness in certain joints. 
— Purpura fe As a disease characterized by a pur- 
puric eruption, with slight general symptoms such as lan- 
guor and loss of appetite. The spots come out in suc- 
cessive crops, each lasting a week or ten days; there may 
be a number of such recurrent eruptions.— Purpura 
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Purpura lapillus. 


purpura 


symptomatica, a purpuric eruption occurring as a symp- 
tom of some distinct disease, as smallpox,.cholera, measles, 
or scarlet fever.— Purpura urticans, a variety of pur- 
pura simplex in which the eruption is raised into wheals, 
which may or may not be accompanied by itching. 


Purpuracea (pér-pu-ra’sé-ii), π. pl. [NL., < 
Purpura + -αοεα.] Same as Purpuride. Menke, 
1828. 

purpuracean (pér-pi-ra’sé-an), a. andn. I, a. 

_ Same as purpuraceous. 

II, 4. A member of the Purpuracea. 

purpuraceous (pér-pu-ra’shius), a. [ς L. pur- 

pura, purple, + -aceous.] Of a purple color; 

of or pertaining to the Purpuracea ; purpurate. 
purpurate! (pér’pu-rat), a. [< L. purpuratus, 

purpled, clad in purple, pp. of purpurare, make 

purple, < purpura, purple: see purple.] Of a 
yPurple color. 

purpurate! (pér’pu-rat), η. [< purpur(ic) + 
-ate1.] A salt of purpurie acid. 

purpurate2 (pér’pi-rat), a. [< purpura + 
-atel,] Of or pertaining to purpura; purpuric. 

purpure (pér’par), m. and a. [< ME. purpure, 
purpur, purpour, ς OF. purpure, vernacularly 
purpre, purple: see purple.] Purple: repre- 
sented in heraldry by diagonal lines from the 
sinister base of the shield to the dexter chief. 
[Obsolete except in heraldic use. ] 

The whit cote that hade sem none, 
And the purpure that layd both upon one, 
‘They be my sokur and my helping, 
That my bodi hath usud soft cloging. 
Holy Rood (KE. E. T. Β.), p. 178. 


The ground that erst was yellow, greene, and blew 
Is overcled with blood in purpure hew. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, v. 


purpureal (pér-pi’ré-al), a. [ς L. purpureus 
(< Gr. πορφύρεος), purple-colored, < purpura, 
purple: see purple.| Purple. 
More pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 


And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 
Wordsworth, Laodamia. 


purpurescent (pér-pu-res’ent), a. [ά L. pur- 
pura, purple, + -escent.] In zodl., purplish}; 
tinged with purple. 

purpuresset, ΑΛ. [ME.,< purpure + -ess.] A 
woman who sells purple. Wyclif. 

purpuric! (pér-pu’rik), a. [<L. purpura, purple, 
+ -ic.] Having a purple color; also, producing 
a purple color; specifically, in chem., noting an 
acid, CgH;N,Og, which is not known in the 
free state. The acid ammonium salt (murexide) is 


found when a mixture of alloxan and alloxantin is treated 
with ammonia. 


purpuric? (pér-pa’rik), a. [< purpura + -ic.] 
Of the nature of or pertaining to purpura.— 
Malignant purpuric fever. See fever!. 

Purpurid# (pér-pi’ri-dé), απ. pl. [NL., ¢ Pur- 
pura + -idz.| Afamily of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Purpura: same as the subfamily 
Purpurine. 

Purpurifera (pér-pi-rif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL.: see 
purpuriferous.] In Lamarck’s system, a family 
of trachelipodous gastropods containing species 
producing a purple fluid, and others supposed 


to resemble them. Itincluded the Purpurine(but not 
the Muricing) and various incongruous genera referred 
by modern authors to different families and even sub- 


orders. 

purpuriferous (pér-pu-rif’e-rus), a. [ς L. pur- 
pura, purple, + ferre, bear.] Purpuriparous; 
belonging to the Purpurifera. 

purpuriform (pér’pi-ri-f6rm), a. [< NL. Pur- 
pura, q.v., + L. forma, form.] Resembling a 
shell of the genus Purpura; related or belong- 
ing to the Purpuridz. Also purpuroid. 

purpurigenous ήν τας ακοή a. (<L. pur- 
pura, purple, + gignere, genere, bear: see -ge- 
nous. | Producing purple.—purpurigenous gland, 
a gland, especially developed in the gastropods of the fam- 

x ily Muricide, secreting a liquid of a purplish color, 


purpurin, purpurine (pér’pi-rin), fs. 1S Te 
purpura, purple, + -in2, -ine2.] A red color- 
ing matter, Ci4H;0.(0OH)s, used in dyeing, 
extracted from madder and prepared artifi- 


cially by the oxidation of artificial alizarin. 
Its application in dyeing is similar to that of alizarin. In 
commerce it is known as alizarin, pice shade (of red), the 
true alizarin giving blue shades of red 

[NL., ς Pur- 


Purpurine (pér-pu-ri’né), 2. pl. 
pura + -ine.| A subfamily of Muricidea, char- 
acterized by having an operculum with a lateral 
nucleus. It includes the genera Purpura, Acan- 
thina, Pentadactylus, Concholepas, and others, 

purpuriparous(pér-pu-rip’a-rus),a. [¢L. pur- 
pura, purple, + parere, bring forth, bear.] Pro- 
ducing or secreting a purple substance: as, the 
helt Sai BA glands of the sea-hare. 

purpuroid (pér’pi-roid),a. [< L. purpura, pur- 
ple, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] Same as purpuriform. 
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purr!, pur! (per), v. [Imitative; ef. pirr, purl), 
and puss.| I, intrans. To utter a low murmur- 
ing sound expressive of satisfaction or pleasure, 
as a cat. The sound is made by throwing the vocal 
cords into vibration measured.and regulated by the respi- 
ration; and this vibration is strong enough to make the 
whole larynx tremble, so that it may be felt or seen from 
the outside. Purring is highly characteristic of the cat 
tribe, though probably not confined to it. 


I know somebody to whose knee that black cat loves to 
climb; against whose shoulder and cheek it likes to purr. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xii. 

Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred the 
mottled cat. Whittier, Mary Garvin. 


Purring thrill, a thrill or fremitus, or sense of fine vibra- 
tion, perceptible to the hand, as sometimes over an aneu- 
rism, or over the heart in some cases of valvular lesion. 
It resembles the sensation which the back of a purring 
cat yields to the hand. Also called purring tremor, pur- 
ring fremitus, and, in French, fremissement cataire. 


. trans. To express or signify by purring. 
Her ears of jet and emerald eyes 
She saw, and purr’d applause. 
Gray, Death of a Favourite Cat. 
[Figuratively of persons in both uses. ] 
purr}, pur! (pér), π. [<purrl,v.] The sound 
made by a cat in purring. 
[She] thrills the hand that smooths her glossy fur 
With the light tremor of her grateful purr. 
O. W. Holmes, Terpsichore. 
purr’}, 1. See pur?. 
purr’, purre! (pér),. [Also pirr; perhaps ult. 
<« AS. pur, occurring in two glosses, as a syno- 
nym of réradumbla, a bittern (glossed by L. 
onocrotalus, a pelican), or of heferblzte, appar. 
a snipe (EK. dial. hammerbleat).] A sandpiper, 
Tringa alpina, commonly called dunlin. 
purr‘ (pér),”. [Originobscure.] A bivalve of 
the family Veneridaz, Tapes decussata. It inhab- 
its chiefly the European coasts on sandy or gravelly bot- 
toms between tide-marks. It burrows in the ground, and 
is usually indicated by two little holes about an inch apart, 
made by the siphons. The purrs are held in some esteem 
for food, being considered better than cockles. Also called 
butter-fish. 
purre!,7. See purrs. 
purre?}, ». An obsolete form of perry}. 
purree, purrhee (pur’é), x. A yellow coloring 
matter. See euxanthin. Also called Indian 
yellow. 
purreic (pu-ré’ik), a. [< purree + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or derived from purree.— Purreic acid. 
Same as euxanthic acid (which see, under euxanthic). 
purrelt, 7”. [Perhapsa torm of purl? for purfle, 
border.] <A list ordained to be at the end of 
kersies to prevent deceit in diminishing their 
length. Halliwell. 
purre-maw (pér’ma), n. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
purrock (pur’ok), n. [A 
var. of parrock, as equiv. 
puddock2 of paddock?.] 
xoame as paddock?. 
purse (pérs), η. [ς ME. 
purse, purs, pors, AS. 
urs (also burse), = 
F’. borse, bourse, F. 
bourse = It. borsa, < ML. 
bursa, byrsa, < Gr. βύρσα, 
a hide or skin. Cf. burse, 
bourse.] 1. A bag or 
pouch; specifically, a small bag or case in which 
money 1s contained or carried. 
Her girdle was greene, and at that hung a large leather 
purse. Greene (?), Vision. 
A pouch with many parts and purses thin, 


To carry all your tools and trinkets in. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 154). 
Out has he ta’en a purse ο) gowd, 


Was a’ fou to the string. 
Brown Adam (Child’s Ballads, IV. 62). 
2. Figuratively, money ; means; resources. 
Had men beene as forward to aduenture their purses, 
and performe the conditions they promised mee, as to crop 
the fruits of my labours, thousands ere this had beene bet- 
tered by these designes. Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 241. 
But here attir'd beyond our purse we go, 
For useless ornament and flaunting show. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 296. 
He needs his purse, and knows how to make use on it. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
You never refused your purse and credit to the service 
and support of learned or ingenious men. 
Swift, Improving English Tongue. 
3. A treasury; finances: as, to exhaust a na- 
tion’s purse, or the public purse. Shak., T. of 


The roseate tern. 





Belt-purse or Sporran, 17th 
century. 


purse-crew (pérs’kr6), π. 


purse-cutter (pérs’kut’ér), n. 


purse-davit (pérs’dav’it), η. 


purseful? (pérs’fil), n. 


purse-leech 


The Greeks have three churches, and their bishop re- 
sides here, who has an income of about four purses a year. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 24. 


A Turkish merchant residing in Cairo died leaving prop- 
erty to the amount of six thousand purses. 
W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 136. 
6. In zoél. and anat., some kind of a pouch, bur- 
sa, marsupium, or ovicapsule.—aA light purse, or 
an empty purse, poverty, or want of resources.— A long 
urse, or a heavy purse, wealth; riches.— Cold purse. 
ee cold.— Halfpenny-purse, a small purse worn at the 
side: the name probably implies its use for the smallest 
coins, as, perhaps, the silver halfpence of the middle ages 
down to the seventeenth century.— Maundy purse, See 
maundy.— Mermaid’s purse. See mermaid’s-purse.— 
Privy purse. (a) An allowance for the private expenses of 
the British sovereign, forming part of the civillist. (0) An 
oflicer of the British royal household charged with the pay- 
ment of the sovereign’s private expenses. His official title 
is keeper of the privy purse.— Purse of state, in her., a bag 
or pouch resembling an aumoniére, bearing the arms of 
the sovereign or state on the side, and having cords formed 
into an elaborate knot or plaiting.— Sword and purse, 
the military power and wealth of a nation. 


purse (pers), v. t.; pret. and pp. pursed, ppr. 
pursing. [< ME. pursen, porsen; <purse,n. For 
the sense ‘wrinkle,’ ‘pucker’ (like the mouth 
of a purse drawn together with a gathering- 
string), ef. pucker, as related to poke?2, a bag, 
sack, pocket.] I, trans. 1. To put in a purse. 
geue poure peuple the pans; ther-of porse thow none, 
Ac geue hem forth to poure folke that for my loue hit ask- 
eth Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 164. 
I will go and purse the ducats. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 175. 
The benefits you have done me are not lost, - 
Nor cast away; they are purs’d here in my heart. 
Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, ii. 2. 
2. To contract into folds or wrinkles; knit; 
pucker: frequently with up. 


Thou criedst ‘‘ Indeed!” 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 118. 


Was this a story to purse up people’s hearts and pen- 
nies against giving an alms to the blind? 
Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 


Ο moralist, frown not so dark, 
Purse not thy lip severe. 
Harper’s Mag., LX XIX. 972. 
II.+ intrans. To take purses; rob. 
I'll purse; if that raise me not, I'll bet at bowling alleys. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 
purse-bearer (pérs’bar’ér), n. One who earries 
or guards the purse of another. 
111 be your purse-bearer, and leave you 
For an hour. Shak., T. N., iii. 3. 47. 
purse-bearing (pérs’bar’ing), a. Pouched or 
marsupiate: an epithet formerly used to note 
the marsupials, as purse-bearing animals, trans- 
lating Sealiger’s phrase Animalia crumentata. 
purse-boat (pérs’bot), π. A boat 28 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, from which the 
seine is worked in the menhaden-fishery. The 
captain of a gang has charge of this boat. 
purse-clasp (pérs’klasp),”. A metal frame of a 
large medieval purse or auménieére, often very 
elaborate and richly decorated, and an object 
of curiosity when the bag of the purse has per- 


ished. Sometimes a pistol is concealed in the frame, 
and would be discharged by an unskilful attempt to open 


it. Also purse-snap. 

purse-crab (pérs’krab), n. A short-tailed ten- 
footed crustacean of the genus Birgus, as B. la- 
tro, the cocoanut-crab, found in Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of the Indian Ocean, 


and one of the largest crustaceans. It resides on 
land, often burrowing under the roots of trees, lines its 
hole with the fibers of the cocoanut-husk, and lives on the 
nuts, which it procures by climbing the trees, breaking 
the shells with great ingenuity. 
The crew or gang of 
a purse-net; a purso-gang. 
A thief who 
steals purses; a cutpurse. 

It is a gentle admonition, you must know, sir, both to 
the purse-cutter and the purse-bearer. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 


A short, strong 
davit attached to the gunwale and a thwart 
of a boat, supporting the pursing-blocks of a 
purse-seine. 


purseful! (pérs’ful), a. [< purse + -ful,1.] Rich. 


Dr. Percy’s next difficulty was how to supply the purse- 

Jul and purse-proud citizen with motive and occupation. 

Miss Edgeworth, Patronage, xix. (Davies.) 

[< purse + -ful, 2.] As 
much as a purse will hold. Dryden. 


A., i. 2. 200.—4. A purseful of money; asum PUrS¢e-gang (pérs’gang), ”. A purse-crew. 


of money offered as a prize or collected as a 
present: as, to win the purse in a horse-race; 
to make up a purse as a present.— 5. A spe- 
cific sum of money. In Turkey large accounts are 
often set down in purses of 500 Medjidie piasters, equiv- 
alent to 4 pounds 10 shillings of English money, or about 
$22, 


purse-gill (pérs’gil), η, 


A marsipobranchiate 
fish; one of the Marsipobranchii. 


dri, on (pérs’gild), a. Marsipobranchiate. 
purse-le 


ech (pérs’léch), n. One who grasps at 
money; a grasping person.’ [Rare.] 

Whilst the king and his faithfuls retained their places of 
dominion, we enjoyed such golden days of peace and plenty 


purse-leech 


as we must never see again, so long as you harpyes, you 
sucking purse-leeches, and your implements be our masters. 
British Belman, 1648 (Harl. Misc., VII. 625.) (Davies.) 
purse-line (pérs’lin), π. The line by means of 
which a purse-seine is pursed, 
purae-milkingt (pérs’mil’king),a. Making fre- 
quent or heavy demands upon one’s purse; ex- 
tortionate; expensive. [Rare.] 
Purse-milking nation. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 49. (Davies.) 
purse-mouth (pérs’mouth),. A prim or pursed- 
up mouth. [Rare.] 
Maud with hersweet purse-mouth when my father dangled 
the grapes. Tennyson, Maud, i. 18. 
purse-net (pérs’net), » A net the mouth of 
which may be drawn close with cords, or closed 
quickly in any way. See cut under purse-seine. 
We shopkeepers, when all’s done, are sure to have ’em 


in our pursenets at length. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iv. 2. 


Conies are taken by pursenets in their burrows. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
pursenet-fish (pérs’net-fish), ». Same as bas- 
ket-fish. John Winthrop. 
purse-pinched (pérs’pincht), a. 
poor. 

Ladies and Lords, purse-pinchéd and soule-pain’d. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 14. (Davies.) 

purse-pride (pérs’prid), x. Pride of wealth; in- 

solence proceeding from consciousness of the 
possession of wealth. 

Even purse-pride is quarrellous, domineering over the 
humble neighbourhood, and raising quarrels out of trifles. 

Bp. Hall, Supernumeraries, § 4. 

purse-proud (pérs’proud), a. Proud of wealth; 

puffed up with the possession of money or 
riches. 

This person was . . . anoisy, purseproud, illiterate dem- 
agogue, whose Cockney English and scraps of mispro- 
nounced Latin were the jest of the newspapers, Alderman 
Beckford. Macaulay, Earl of Chatham. 

purser (pér’sér), π. [ζς purse + -erl. Cf. bur- 
sar.| 1. An official charged with the keeping 
of accounts and the disbursing of money; spe- 
cifically, an officer who keeps the accounts of 
a ship, and has charge of the provisions, pay, 
etc.: now called in the navy paymaster. 

And this order to be seene and kept euery voyage order- 
ly, by the pursers of the companie’s owne ship, in any wise. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 273. 

ο. In mining, the paymastec or cashier of a 
mine, and the official to whom notices of trans- 
fer are sent for registration in the cost-book. 
[Cornwall, Eng. ] 

purse-ring (pérs’ring), ». A metal ring attach- 
ed to the bridle-rope on the foot of a purse- 
seine, for the pursing-line to run through. 

purse-rope (pérs’rop), x. Same as purse-line. 

pursership (pér’sér-ship), ». [< purser + -ship.] 
The office of purser. 

purses (pér’sez), ». pl. Aseaweed, Alaria escu- 
lenta. [Prov. Eng. ] 

purse-seine (pérs’san), ». A seine which may 
be pursed or drawn into the shape of a bag. 


Impecunious}; 





Purse-seine. 
a, boat; & and ¢, blocks; 4, ράφι of boat; 6, purse-line or 
5 


bridle; 4”, corks or floats; g, sheave; h, 


ora οκ, attached 
to purse-davit. See cut under pursing-block. 


Mackerel purse-seines rangefrom 120 to 220 fathoms long 
by 20 to 30 fathoms deep, having 750 to 1,000 meshes of 
depth. The average mesh is 24 inches. The pursing 
weight varies from 150 to 200 pounds. The seines are 
made of fine Sea Island cotton twine, 
The purse-seine first came into general use in 1850. 
Nature, XLI. 180. 
purse-seiner (pérs’sa’nér), n. A vessel em- 
ployed in the menhaden or the mackerel purse- 
seine fishery. 
purse-silk (pérs’silk), ». A stout silk thread 
used for knitting pw'ses, and also for embroi- 
dery with the needle. Also purse-twist. 
purse-snap (pérs’snap),”. Same as purse-clasp. 
purse-spider (pérs’spi’dér), η. A spider, Aty- 
pus niger, which spins a close web of varying 
shape and size against the bark of trees at the 
surface of the ground. [Southern Ὁ. S.] 
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purse-strings (pérs’stringz), η. pl. The strings 
by means of which a purse is fastened or un- 
fastened. 

The merchants, frightened by Drake’s successes, and 
appalled by the ruin all around them, drew their purse- 
strings inexorably. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 18. 

pursett (pér’set), π. [< purse + -et.] A purse 
or bag. [Rare.] 
The blood of the frog and the bone in his back 
I have been getting; and made of his skin 
A purset to keep Sir Cranion in. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 
purse-taking (pérs’ta”king), π. The act of 
stealing a purse; robbing. 

I see a good amendment of life in thee; from praying 
to purse-taking. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 115. 

purse-twist (pérs’twist), πι. Same as purse-silk, 

pursevantt, η. An obsolete form of pursuivant. 

purse-weight (pérs’wat), n. The weight or 
sinker of a purse-seine concerned in drawing 
the net. In a menhaden-seine it weighs about 
35 pounds; in a mackerel-seine, 200 pounds or 
more. | 

purseyt, a. See pursy?. 

pursift, a. An obsolete form of pursy. Levins. 

pursiness (pér’si-nes), ». [Early mod. E. also 
pursiveness, pursifness; ς ME pursynes, *pur- 
sifnes ; < pursif, pursy: see pursy1l and -ness.] 
The state of being pursy; the state of being 
short-winded; shortness of breath. 

pursing-block (pér’sing-blok), ». A block used 
in hauling in 
the pursing- 
line or bridle 
of a purse- 
seine. Two 
of these are 
attached to 


the  purse- 
davit by 
hooks, as 


shown in the 
eut. 
pursing-gear 
(pér’ sing- 
ger), ». The 









gearbywhich a 
a seine is 7 
pursed. σσ 
pursivet 





(pér’siv), a. 
An obsolete 
form of pur- 
sy. Holland. 


σσ σσ σσ 





ἡ 
(MMM OUTLETS, 
4 


pursivenesst 
(pér’siv-nes), 
nm. An obso- Pursing-block. 
a, α’, pursing-blocks; 4, 4’, hooks which en- 
lete form of age eyes in the upper extremity of the purse- 
pur siness, davitce g, gunwale; @, brace fastened to gun- 


wale and also bolted at 6 to the thwart /% 


» Bailey, 1727. 

purslane (pérs’lan), π. [Also purslain; early 
mod. E. pourslane, purseline ; < ME. purslane, ¢ 
OF. porcelaine, pourcelaine = It. porcellana, 
purslane, with accom. term., < ML. *porcilana ; 
ef. OHG. purzella, MHG. purzel, G. burzel, ¢ L. 
porcilaca, var. of portulaca, purslane, portu- 
laca: see Portulaca.] A herbaceous plant, 
Portulaca oleracea, widely distributed through 
warm and temperate climates. It is a prostrate 
annual of a reddish-green aspect, with fleshy stems and 
leaves, and small yellow flowers. Purslane is used, now 
less than formerly, in salads, as a pot-herb, in pickles, and 
for garnishing, and is cultivated in Europe in several vari- 
eties for these purposes. In America it is regarded chiefly 
as a weed, and is rather troublesome in gardens, from its 
abundance and persistent vitality. In the United States 
vulgarly pussly (or pusley) or pussly-weed. 


Pourslane dothe mitigate the great heat in al the in- 
ward partes of the bodye, semblably of the head and eyes. 
Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 15. 


Black purslane, a kind of spurge, Euphorbia nutans, a 
common weed of the United States, somewhat resembling 
purslane in habit, but not fleshy.— Milk-purslane, the 
spotted spurge, Euphorbia maculata, a prostrate weed 
having a milky juice.—Mud-purslane, a waterwort, 
Elatine Americana.—Sca-purslane. (a) In Great 
Britain, Atriplex portulacoides, the purslane orach, alow 
straggling sea-shore shrub. (6) In America, Sesuvium 
Portulacastrum, of the warmer Atlantic shores and the sa- 
line or alkaline valleys of the southwestern United States, 
a prostrate fleshy plant, forming mats sometimes 6 feet 
broad; also, S. maritimwm, sometimes erect, reaching 
north to Long Island.—Water-purslane. (a) Peplis 
Portula. (6) Isnardia palustris. (c) An American aquatic 
or sometimes terrestrial herb, Didiplis diandra, of the 
Lythracezx, with opposite linear leaves and very small 
greenish flowers.— Wild purslane, a European species, 
Euphorbia Peplis, with prostrate leafless flowering 
branches which fork repeatedly, forming mats. 


purslane-tree (pérs’lan-tré), π. The African 
shrub Portulacaria Afra. 

purslane-worm (pérs’lan-wérm),”. The larva 
of an agaristid moth, Copidryas gloveri, which 


pursue 


feeds in enormous numbers on the wild purs- 
lane. [Western U.S.] 

pursuable (pér-sti’a-bl), a. [< purswe + -able.] 
Capable of being, or fit to be, pursued, followed, 
or prosecuted. 

pursual (pér-sii’al), π. [< pursue + -al.] The 
act of pursuing; pursuit: as, ‘‘ quick pursual,” 
Southey. (Rare. ] 

pursuance (pér-st’ans), ». [ς pursuan(t) + 
-ce.| The act of following or pursuing; pur- 
suit; prosecution: as, the pursuance of some 
design; in pursuance of orders. 

He being in pursuance of the imperial army, the next 

morning, in a sudden fog that fell, the cavalry on both 


sides being engaged, he was killed in the midst of the 
troops. Howell, Letters, i. 6. (Latham.) 


Whether he [Samson] acted in pursuance of a Command 
from Heaven, or was prompted by his own Valour only, 
or whatsoever inducement he had, he did not put to death 
one, but many that tyrannized over his Countrey. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, iv. 104. 


George was to depart for town the next day, to secure 
his commission, in pursuance of his generous patron’s di- 
rections. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxi. 
=Syn. See pursuit. 

pursuant (pér-sii’ant), a. and. [ς ME. *pur- 

suant, persewend, < OF. pursuiant, poursuiant, 
ppr. of pursuir, pursue: see pursue. Cf. pur- 
suivant.] J, a. Done in consequence of or in 
the prosecution of something. 


You may perceive that which I now desire to be per- 
suant thereupon. 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. ix. 
ΤΙ ». A pursuivant. 


Ye poore people were so vexed with apparators, & pur- 
suants, & y® comissarie courts, as truly their affliction 
was not smale. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 8. 

pursuant (pér-si’ant), adv. [< pursuant, α.] 


According; agreeably: with to.—Pursuant to, fol- 
lowing ; according to; in accordance with: as, pursuant 
to orders, passage was denied. 


Mr. President: I rise, Sir, pursuant to notice, to ask 
leave to bring in a bill. 


D. Webster, Senate, March 18, 1834. 
pursuantly (pér-si’ant-li), adv. [< pursuant 
+ -ἴψδ.] Pursuant; agreeably; conformably. 
pursue (pér-su’), v.; pret. and pp. pursued, ppr. 
pursuing. [Early mod. E. also pursew, persue, 
persew, < ME. pursuen, pursuwen, porsuen, por- 
sewen, < OF. pursuer, poursuier, poursuiver, por- 
suiver, also porsuir, porsuivir, poursuir, pour- 
suivir, also poursuivre, poursevre, porsevre, F. 
poursuivre = Pg. proseguir = It. proseguire, 
< L. prosequi, follow forth, follow after, pur- 
sue, prosecute, ς pro, forth, + sequi, follow: 
see sequent. Cf. prosecute, from the same L. 
verb; and ef. sue, ensue.] I, trans. 1. To fol- 
low; proceed along; follow in action. 
There are those who pursue their own way out of a sour- 
ness and spirit of contradiction, Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 
Wilfrid a safer path pursued. Scott, Rokeby, ii. 16. 
It will not be necessary to pursue his course further 
than to notice a single occurrence of most extraordinary 
nature. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., II. 8. 
2. To follow with the view of overtaking; fol- 
low with haste; chase; hunt: as, to pursue a 
hare; to pursue a fleeing enemy. 
And Pouerte pursuwede me and putte me to be lowe, 


And flittynge fond ich the frere that me confessede. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 15. 


Then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 155. 
Fach creature returned to its own nature, and pursued 
and preyed upon its fellow. Lacon, Physical lables, iii. 
They fled 
This way and that, pursued by nought but dread. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 322, 
3. To seek; seek to obtain: as, to pursue a 
remedy at law; to pursue pleasure. 
Quod the child, “y come poore the world withinne 
To pursue a wondirful eritage.” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. Β.), p. 59. 
Too hard a Censure they pursue 
Who charge on all the Failings of a few. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
They who most passionately pursue pleasure seldomest 
arrive at it. Steele, Spectator, No, 544. 
4. To follow close upon; attend; be present 
with; accompany. 
Fortune pursue thee ! Shak., A. and C., iii. 12. 25. 
Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 232. 
5+. To follow vindictively or with enmity; 
ersecute ; treat with hostility; seek to in- 
jure. 
For a cursed Emperour of Persie, that highte Saures, 


pursuede alle Cristene men, to destroye hem, and tocom- 
pelle hem to make Sacrifise to his Ydoles. 


Mandeville, Travels, Ρ. 260. 





pursue 
I will to death pursue him with revenge. 
Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2. 


Will you the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 


Pursue each other? 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 69. 


6. To follow as a principle of action, profes- 
sion, trade, or occupation; prosecute; practise 
systematically; carry on. 

Men must pursue things which are just in present, and 


leave the future to the divine Providence. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 284. 


The . . . measures which are now pursued tend to 
strengthen and aggrandize . . . absolute monarchy. 

Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, ii. 

Both Foote and Fielding pursued the law until the law 

pursued them. Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote. 


The principle of asceticism never was, nor ever can be, 
consistently pursued by any living creature. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 10. 


7. To follow up; continue; proceed with. 


Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 
Our bending author hath pursued the story. 
Shak., Hen. V., Epil. 


Be slow to stir inquiries which you do not mean partic- 
ularly to pursue to their proper end. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 245. 
8t. To endeavor; try. 
Men fyndeth that Makamede was a man ycrystned, 
And a cardinal of court a gret clerk with-alle, 
And porsuede to haue be pope, pryns of holychurche ; 
And for ne was lyke a’ Lussheborgh ich leyue oure lord 
hym lette. Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 167. 


=§Syn. 2. To track, hound.— 3, To strive for.—6, To con- 
duct, keep up, persist in. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1+. To give chase; charge. 

Therfore, wende well Gaheries he hadde be slayn; and, 
therfore, he pursude vpon hym with swerde drawen, as 
fiercely as a wilde boor. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 194. 
οἱ. To seek; endeavor; try. 


The dede of Andromaca duli thai told, 

And how Elynus egerly ertid the lordis 

To pursu for the pes to the pure Grekis. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 12050. 


Quod enuie, ‘thi foote thou holde, 
And pursue for to passe the beest.” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc, (E. E, T. 8.), p. 62. 
3. To goon; continue; proceed. 

I have, pursues Carneades, wondered chemists should 
not consider, etc. Boyle. 
4. To sue; act as prosecutor; take legal steps 
as plaintiff or prosecutor. 

And, ofyr yat, yei shul pursu for her Catelle in qwat 
cowrte yat hem liste. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 71. 
pursuet, ”. [Early mod. E. also persue; < pur- 
sue, v.] Pursuit. 

By the great persue which she there perceav’d, 
Well hoped shee the beast engor’d had beene. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 28. 
pursuement+ (pér-si’ment), ». [Early mod. E. 
also pursument; < pursue + -ment.] Pursuit. 

The Spachies are horsemen, weaponed for the most part 
at once with bow, mase, lance, harquebush, and cymiter ; 
whereof they haue the seuerall vses, agreeing with their 
fights, their flights, or pursuments. 

Sandys, Travels, p. 48. (Davies.) 
pursuer (pér-si’ér), π. [ς ME. pursuwer; « 
pursue + -er1,] 1. One who pursues or fol- 
lows; one who chases; one who follows in 
haste with a view to overtake.— 2+. One who 
follows vindictively or with enmity; a perse- 
cutor. 


I first was a blasphemer and gt tat 
Wyclif, 1 Tim. i. 13. (Trench.) 


If God leave them in this hardness of heart, they may 
prove as desperate opposites and pursuers of all grace, of 
Christ and Christians, as the most horrible open swine, as 
we see in Saul and Julian. 

D. Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 106. (Trench.) 
3. In Scots law, the plaintiff; the party who in- 
stitutes and insists in an ordinary action. 
pursuit (pér-sit’), n. [Early mod. E. pursute ; 
€ ME. pursute, ς OF. porsuit, poursuit, m., 
poursieute, poursiute, poursuite, F. poursuite, 
. a following, chase, ζ porsuir, ete., poursuivre, 
pursue: see pursue.| 1. The act of pursuing, 
or of following briskly for the purpose of over- 
taking; a following hastily, either for sport or 
in hostility; the chase, or a chasing: as, the 
pursuit of game, or of an enemy. 
In his earnestness to expedite the pursuit, Uncas had 
left himself nearly alone. 
J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 


The pursuit was kept up for some three miles beyond 
the point where the picket guard had been captured. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I..333. 


2. The act of following with a view to reach, 
accomplish, or obtain; the endeavor to attain 
to or gain: as, the pursuit of happiness. 

It ys lyke that grete labour and speciall pursute shall be 
made to the Lord Scalys that he wolle meynteyn the said 


Tuddenham and Heydon in all he can or may, and thus I 
have herd sey. Paston Letters, I. 172. 
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Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 142. 


A man in pursuit of greatness feels no little wants. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
3. The object of one’s endeavors or continued 
exertions or application; that which one sys- 
tematically engages in or follows as a recrea- 
tion, occupation, profession, or trade, or with 
some similar end in view; course of occupation 
or employment: as, literary pursuits ; merean- 
tile pursuits. 
He lived where gallantry was the capital pursuit. 
Goldsmith, Richard Nash, Pref. 
I judge of the value of human pursuits by their bearing 
upon human interests. Hualey, Amer. Addresses, p. 142. 
4. A following up or out; a carrying out; 
prosecution: as, the pursuit of a design. 
A®neas and that noble reste of Troye, 
In martial moodes Lucane did singe the chaunce, 


End, and pursute of that lamented warre. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, ii. 


5+. Persecution. 


And thei pursueth the pouere & passeth [go beyond] pur- 
81468, . . « 

First to brenne [burn] the bodye in a bale of fijr, 

And sythen the sely soule slen [slay] & senden hyre to 
helle! Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. Ε. T. 8.), 1. 664. 


Curve of pursuit. See curve.—Fresh pursuit, in law. 
See fresh.=Syn. 1 and 2, Pursuit, Pursuance. Pursuit is 
free in either physical or moral uses: as, the purswit of a 
tiger, a profession, an ambition. Pursuance is not now 
used except in the moral sense, and then generally in the 
sense of following out: as, pursuance of his original in- 
tention; in pursuance of a peculiar theory. We speak of 
«τηε pursuit of pleasure. 

oy in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most—that take wrong means, or right? 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 85. 


George was to depart for town the next day, to secure 
his commission, in pursuance of his generous patron’s di- 
rections. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxi. 
3. Calling, Employment, etc. See occupation. 

pursuivant (pér’swi-vant), x. [Formerly also 
poursuivant, pursevant; < ME. pursivaunt, pur- 
cyvaunt, ς OF. (and F.) poursuivant, a follower, 
prop. ppr. of poursuivre, pursue: see pursue. 
Cf. pursuant.] 1. A follower, attendant, or 
messenger; especially, one who attended the 
king in his wars. 

In respecte of the office of Harold, Pursuivant, Messen- 
ger, or Interpreter, they [the Readers] always beare with 
patience . . . all actions, both of woord and deede, apper- 


teining vnto his office. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), To the Reader. 
How oft do they with golden pineons cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant, 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 
Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 2. 


Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursuivants. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 98. 
2. A state messenger; an officer who executes 
warrants. 
That great man [Dr. Goodwin] lay wind-bound in hourly 
suspicions that the pursevants would stop his voyage, and 


seize his person, before the wind would favour his getting 
away for Holland. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 5. 


One pursuivant who attempted to execute a warrant 
there was murdered. Macaulay. 


3, One of the third and lowest order of heral- 


dic officers. There are four pursuivants belonging to 
the English College of Arms, named Rouge Croix, Blue 
Mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge Dragon. In the court of the 
Lyon King-of-Arms in Scotland there are three pursui- 
vants, Unicorn, Carrick, Bute. In the court of the Ulster 
King-of-Arms in Ireland there are four pursuivants, Ath- 
lone and St. Patrick Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 


The pursevants came next, in number more; 
And like the heralds each his scutcheon bore. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 250. 


pursuivantt (pér’swi-vant), v. t. [< pursuivant, 
π.] To pursue; followafter; chase. [Rare.] 


Their navy was pursuivanted. Fuller. 


pursumentt, ». See pursuement. 
pursy (pér’si), a. and ». [Early mod. E. also 
pursie, pursive, pursif, purcif, purseyf; mod. 
dial. pussy; < ME, pursy, purcy, earlier purcyf, 
¢ OF. pourcif, var. of poulsif, poussif, F. pousstf, 
short-winded, <¢ OF. poulser, pousser, F’. pousser, 
beat, pant, gasp, also push, ς L. μη beat, 
push: see push, pulsel.] 1. a. Short-winded; 
asthmatic; now, usually, fat and short-winded. 
As in hem that haue the pirre and styffles and ben pur- 
seyf and thikke brethid. 


Trevisa, tr. Barthol. de Proprietatibus Rerum, iii. 15 (Cath. 
{Ang., p. 294). 


When I grew somewhat pursy, I grew then 
In men’s opinions too and confidences. 
Beau. and Fil., Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 


I had a start out, and by chance set upon a fat steward, 
thinking his purse had been as pursy as his body. 
Middleton (?), The Puritan, i. 4. 


Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean, 
Were every bishop, prebendary, dean. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 12. 





purveyance 


A short pursy man, stooping and laboring at a bass-viol, 
so as to show nothing but the top of a round bald head. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 264. 
ΤΙ: . See the quotation. 


Pursy is a desease in an horses bodye, and maketh hym 
to blow shorte, and appereth at his nosethrilles, and com- 
meth of colde, and may be well mended. 

Fiizherbert, Husbandry (Cath. Ang., p. 294). 
purtenance (pér’te-nans), π. [< ME. purte- 
nance, purtenaunce, portenaunce, portinaunee ; 
by apheresis from appurtenance.] Appurte- 
nance; pertinents; belongings; the inwards or 
intestines of an animal: especially applied to 
the pluck, or the heart, liver, and lungs. 
With al the portinaunce of purgatorye and the payne of 
helle. Piers Plowman (C), iii. 108. 

Kydde roste with ye heed & the portenaunce onlambe & 
pygges fete, with vinegre & percely theron. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 275. 

Roast with fire; his head with his legs, and with the 
purtenance thereof. Ex. xii. 9. 


How she can dress and dish up — lordly dish 
Fit for a duke, lamb’s head and purtenance — 
With her proud hands. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 204. 
purtrayt, purtreyt, v. Middle English forms 
of portray. 
purulence (pu’ré-lens), ». [= F. purulence = 
Sp. Pg. purulencia = It. purulenza, ς LL. puru- 
lentia, an accumulation of pus, ς L. purulentus, 
full of pus, festering: see purulent.] The state 
of being purulent; the generation of pus or 
matter; pus, or its presence; suppuration. 
purulency (pu’ré-len-si),”. [As purulence (see 
-cy).] Same as purulence. 
purulent (pu’ré-lent),a. [=F. purulent =Sp. 
Pg. It. purulento, ς L. purulentus, full of pus, 
festering, < pus (pur-), pus: see pus.] Con- 
sisting of pus or matter; full of, resembling, 
or of the nature of pus; suppurating.—Puru- 
lent pleurisy, empyema. 
purulently (pu’r6-lent-li), adv. [< purulent + 
-ἴ3.] In a purulent manner; as pus. 
puruloid (pu’ré-loid),a. [< puru(lent) + -oid.] 
Resembling pus. 
purvey (pér-va’), v. [Early mod. E. also pour- 
vey; < ME. purveyen, purvayen, purveien, por- 
veyen, < OF. porveier, purveier, porveer, porveoir, 
porvoir, pourvoir, Εἰ pourvoir = Sp. proveer = 
Pg. prover = It. provedere, < Li. providere, pro- 
vide: see provide, of which purvey is a doublet. ] 
1. trans. 11. To foresee. 
What myght I wene, and I hadde swich a thoght, 
But that God purveieth thynge that is to come. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1066. 
2. To provide; supply; furnish; especially (in 
modern use), to provide or supply provisions or 
other necessaries for (a number of persons). 
The thinges thet byeth to comene he deth porway and 
ordayny. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 9.), p. 152. 


He chees hym for to wende 
And come agayn right at the yeres ende 
With swich answere as God wolde hym purveye. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 61. 
Whenne yee answere or speke, yee shulle be purveyde 
What yee shalle say. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 3. 


And the seid grevaunces shewed also here amongs the 
Kyng and the Lordz, it ys verrayly to thynk that they 
shall be purveyed of a remedie. Paston Letters, I. 173. 


Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and 
it may be I will hold it worth my while to scourge out of 
thee this boyish spirit of bravade. Scott, Ivanhoe, xliv. 

If, intrans. 1. To provide; make provision; 
purchase or supply provisions, especially for a 
number. 

And as for the remenant of the assizes, he shall purvey 
to be ther by water. Paston Letters, I. 50. 


And therfore the Patron of the Galye and euery man 
purueyed to be redy as defensyble as myght be, 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 


The meane time that the repaires and trauerses were 
made with all diligence, Sir Gabriel Martiningo neuer 
ceased going to euery place to puruey for all things. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 86. 
2. To pander: with to. 

Their turpitude purveys to their malice. Burke. 
purveyance (pér-va’ans), ». [Early mod. E. 
also purveyaunce, pourveyance; < ME. purvey- 
ance, purveiance, purveiaunce, porveance, perve- 
aunce, purvyans, < OF. porveiance, porveance, 
pourveiance, purveiaunce, ete., foresight, provi- 
sion, < L. providentia, foresight: see providence, 
of which purveyance is a doublet, as purvey is of 

provide.} 11. Foresight; providence. 

Eterne God, that thurgh thy purveiaunce 

Ledest the world by certein governaunce, 


In ydel, as men seyn, ye no thyng make. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 187. 


Who wol do perveaunce in worldes longe 
The palmes forto sette he must have mynde, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 198, 


purveyance 


2. The act of purveying, providing, furnishing, 
or procuring; supply; specifically, the procur- 
ing of provisions or victuals for a number of 
persons. 

The purueaunce therof lith you vppon, 

Auaunce you now, for hys loue in trinite, 


So that thys contre well purueyed be. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 9.), 1. 2376. 


The Commons have their Commodities daily taken from 
them for the Purveyance of the King’s Houshold, for 
which they are not paid. Baker, Cnronicles, p. 190. 
8. That which is purveyed or prepared, as pro- 
vision, supplies, etc. 

Philip for that may mad purueiance redy, 


With folk of gode aray to Douer com in hy. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 307. 


Therfore alle the purveyance that he hadde ordeyned 
to make the Temple with, he toke it Salomon his Sone; 
and he made it. Mandeville, 'l'ravels, p. 87. 


Of vitaille and of other purveiaunce. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 176. 
And ofter to his Pallace he them bringes, ... 
Whence, mounting up, they fynd purveyaunce meet 
Of all that royall Princes court became. 
; Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 19. 
4+. Preparation. 

Folks ben rytz sore afred that they wel don moche harm 
this somer, but if ther be made rytgz grett purvyans agens 
hem. Paston Letters, I. 116. 
5. In law, the royal prerogative or right of pre- 
emption, by which the king was privileged to 
buy provisions and necessaries for the use of 
his household at an appraised value, in prefer- 
ence to all his subjects, and even without the 
consent of the owner; also, the right of im- 
pressing horses and carriages and the enforce- 
ment of personal labor, ete., for the use of the 
sovereign —a right abolished by the statute 12 
Charles Π., ο. 24. 

The treasurer, . . . by the exercise of the right of pur- 
veyance,... drew down popular hatred on the cause 
which was reduced to such expedients. 

ma Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 353. 

purveyor (pér-va’or), ». [Early mod. EK, also 
pourveyor; ς ME. purveour, ς OF. porveor, por- 
veour, purveour, pourveur, Ἐ.. pourvoyeur (= Sp. 
proveedor = Pg. provedor = It. provveditore), a 
provider, purveyor, < porveir, etc., purvey: see 
purvey. Cf. proveditor, provedor.] 1. One who 
purveys or provides; specifically, one who pur- 
veys victuals, or whose business it is to make 
provision for the table; one who supplies eat- 
ables for a number of persons; a caterer. 

Our purveyors are herein said to have their provision 
from the popish shambles. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 4. 

I love the sea; she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor ; she provides me store. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 6. 
2. An officer who formerly provided or exact- 
ed provision for the king’s household. 

The statute of Edward III. was ordered to be enforced 
on the royal purveyors. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 340. 
3. One who provides the means of gratifying 
lust; a procurer or procuress; a pimp; a bawd. 

This stranger, ravished at his good fortune, is introduced 
to some imaginary title; for this purveyor has her repre- 
sentatives of some of the finest ladies. Addison. 

purview (pér’vi), ». [< OF. pourvieu, purview, 
< pourveu, F. pourvu, provided, pp. of pourvoir, 
provide, purvey: see purvey.] 1. A condition, 
provision, or disposition; in law, that part of a 
statute which begins with the words ‘‘ Be it en- 
acted,” as distinguished from the preamble, and 
hence the whole body of provisions.— 2. Field, 
scope, sphere, or limits of anything, as of a law, 
authority, etc.: as, the purview of science; facts 
that come under the purview of consciousness. 

If any fair or market have been kept in any church-yard, 
these are profanations within the purview of several stat- 
utes ; and those you are to present, 

Bacon, Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 

The phenomena he describes fortunately fall within the 
purview of the association over whose deliberations you 
preside. Science, VII. 166. 

All nations of all past ages have confessedly founded 
their states upon their religions. This is true of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, of China, Japan, and all else within 
the purview of history. 

A. A. Hodge, in New Princeton Rev., III. 37. 

It is only by becoming familiar with forms so utterly 
dissimilar from those we have hitherto been conversant 
with, that we perceive how narrow is the purview that is 
content with one form or one passing fashion. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 404. 


pus (pus), [= F. Sp. Pg. It. pus, ς L. pus 
(pur-) = Gr. πύον = Skt. piya, matter, pus, « 
γ pu (Skt. Y puy)in L. putere, stink. From L. 
pus are also ult. purulent, suppurate, ete.; and 
from the same root are puant, putid, putrid, 
ete.] An inflammatory exudation composed 
of modified white blood-cells (pus-corpuscles), 
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with more or less of the debris and of the pro- 
liferating cells of the solid tissues of the part, 
and a liquid plasma. The formation of pus is called 
suppuration. A collection of pus within the solid tissues 
is called an abscess. A suppurating open sore is an ulcer. 
—Ichorous pus. Same as ichor.—Laudable pus, thick, 
creamy pus such as may be formed in the progressing re- 
pair of wounds.—Pus-cells or -corpuscles, the leu- 
cocytes of pus.—Pus-disease, pyemia.—Sanious pus, a 
somewhat thin, often ill-smelling, greenish or reddish 
pus, as discharged from an ill-conditioned ulcer. 


usant, pusanet, 7. Same as pisan?. 

Paces iin (pu’zi-izm), n. [ς Pusey (see def.) 
+ -ism.] The principles and teachings charac- 
teristic of a High-church party in the Church 
of England, originating in Oxford University 
in the early part of the nineteenth century: so 
called from one of the leaders in this so-called 
Oxford movement, Dr. E. B. Pusey, professor 
of Hebrew in the university. See Tractarian- 
ism, ritualism. 

Ecclesiastical sentiment, which, in a morbidly exagger- 
ated condition, forms one of the principal elements of 
Puseyism. Ruskin, Elements of Drawing, iii., note. 

Puseyistic (pii-zi-is’tik), a. [< Puseyist + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Puseyism or Tractarianism. 

Puseyistical (pu-zi-is’ti-kal), a. [« Puseyistic 
+ -al.] Same as Puseyistic. 

Puseyite (ρᾶ’ 21-16), n. [ς Pusey (see Puseyism) 
+ -ite2.] An adherent of the Oxford move- 
ment as advocated by Pusey (see Puseyism); 
hence, a ritualist. 

Puseyites and ritualists, aiming to reinforce ecclesias- 
ticism, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print as 
well as archaic ornaments. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 107. 


When I go into a house where there is a pretty engrav- 
ing of surpliced choristers, with an inscription in red let- 
ters underneath — probably a scrap of Latin—I know that 
the master of the house, or its mistress, is a Puseyite. 

+ P. G. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, ix. 

push! (push), v. [Early mod. E. also posse; « 
ME. pussen, possen, < Or. pousser, poulser, F. 
pousser = Pr. pulsar = Sp. Pg, pulsar = It. pul- 
sare, ¢ L. pulsare, strike, beat, drive, push, freq. 
of pellere, pp. pulsus, strike, drive, push: see 
pulsel.] 1. trans. 1. To strike with a thrust- 
ing motion; thrust, as with a sword; thrust or 
gore, as with the horns. 

If the ox shall push a manservant,or maidservant, ... 
the ox shall be stoned. Ex. xxi. 32. 
2. To thrust forcibly against for the purpose 
of moving or impelling in a direction other 
than that from which the pressure is applied ; 
exert a thrusting, driving, or impelling pres- 
sure upon; drive or impel by pressure; shove: 
opposed to draw: as, to push a hand-cart; to 
push a thing up, down, away, ete. 

The see by nyghte as any torche brende 


For wode, and posseth hym now up now doun. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2420. 


Push him out of doors. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 1. 15. 
Waters forcing way 
Sidelong had push’d a mountain from his seat. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 197. 

They walked out, or drove out, or were pushed about in 
bath-chairs. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxvi. 
3. To impel in general; drive; urge. 

We are solicited so powerfully by evil objects without, 
and pushed on so violently by evil inclinations within, that 
it is impossible but that both these should now and then 
prevail. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. iv. 
4. To press or urge; advance or extend by 
persistent or diligent effort or exertion: as, to 
push on a work. 

He had a true British determination to push his way in 
the world. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 1. 

I had intended to push my excursion further, but, not 
being quite well, I was compelled to return. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 171. 

To say at the end of the second year of the war the line 
dividing the contestants at the East was pushed north of 
Maryland . . . would have been discouraging indeed. 

σ. 5. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 406. 
5. To prosecute or carry on with energy or 
enterprise; use every means to extend and ad- 
vance: as, to push one’s business; to push the 
sale of a commodity. 

We may push the commerce, but the pushing must be 
done in South America, not in Washington. 

The Century, XL. 318. 
6. To press hard. 

We are pushed for an answer. Swift. 

1. To hustle, jostle, elbow, crowd, force. See thrust. 


- Li. introns. 1. To thrust, as with the horns pusher (push’ér), n. 


or with a sword; hence, to make an attack. 


At the time of the end shall the king of the south 
at him. 


sh 
Dan. xi. 40. 
None shall dare 
With shortened sword to stab in closer war,.. . 
Nor push with biting point. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 511. 


pusher 


2. To exercise or put forth a thrusting or im. 
pelling pressure; use steady force in moving 
something in a direction the opposite of that 
implied in the word draw: as, to push with all 
one’s might.—3. To advance or proceed with 
persistence or unflagging effort; force one’s 
way; press eagerly or persistently; hasten; 
usually with on, forward, ete.: as, to push on 
at a rapid pace. 

The se bigan to posse 

Rigt in to Westernesse. 

Hi strike seil and maste 


And ankere gunne caste. ~ 
King Horn (E. E. T. §.), 1. 1011. 


Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with every- 
thing at stake, he [Clive] did not even deign to stand on 
the defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
4. To sit abaft an oar and propel a boat with 
forward strokes: as, to push down a stream. 
push! (push), 7. [Early mod. E. also poushe ; 
¢ pushl, v. In sense 6 the word is appar. the 
same (an ‘eruption’); it cannot be, as some sug- 
gest, connected with pustule, or with F. poche, a 
pocket.] 1. A thrust; the exercise of a driv- 
ing or impelling thrust; the application of 
ressure intended to overturn or set in motion 
in the direction in which the force or pressure 
is applied; a shove. as, to give a thing or a 
person a push. 
Yet so great was the puissance of his push 
That from his sadle quite he did him beare. 
Spenser, ¥F. Q., 1. iii. 35. 
Notwithstanding, with an incredible courage they ad- 
vanced to the push of the Pike with the defendants. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 19. 
I’m pleased with my own work; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his spacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and seas 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along the vast abyss. Dryden, Cleomenes, i. 1. 


2. An assault or attack; a forcible onset; a 
vigorous effort; a stroke; a blow. 


Through the prowesse of our owne souldiours practysed 
in former conflicts, they were not able to abyde one pushe 
of us, but by and by tourned their backs, 

Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 78. 

Here might you see the strong walls shaking and falling 
with the pushes of the yron ramme. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 156. 

Exact reformation is not perfected at the first push. 

iilton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


38. An emergency; a trial; an extremity. 


This honest chambermaid, 
That help’d all at a push. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 4. 
‘Tis common to talk of dying for a friend, but when it 
comes to the push, it is no more than talk. 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 


4. Persevering energy; enterprise. [Colloq.] 


Bysshe Shelley was a gentleman of the old school, with 
a dash of New World cleverness, push, and mammon-wor- 
ship. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 2. 
Where every one recognizes that it is either money 
or push which secured the place that should have been 
awarded to merit. The Century, XXXVIII. 156. 


5. A button, pin, or similar contrivance to be 
pushed in conveying pressure: as, the electric 
bell-push. 

The spring push, which was secured higher up on the 
door, was too much of a toy affair, and could be tampered 
with by patients so inclined. Sci. Amer., N. Β., LX. 313. 
6. A pustule; a pimple. [Obs. or prov. Eng. ] 

Some tyme blacke poushes or boyles, with inflammation 
and moch peyne. Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, iii. 7. 


It was a αν amongst the Grecians, that ‘‘ He that 
was praised to his hurt should have a push rise upon his 
nose,” Bacon, Praise (ed. 1887). 


Push of anarch. Same as thrust of an arch (which see, 
under thrust). 


push?t (push), interj. Same as pish. 


Push! I take’t unkindly, i’ faith. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, ii. 1. 


push-a-piket (push’a-pik), ». An old game. 


Since only those at kick and cuff 
Are beat that cry they have enough; 
But when at push a pike we play 
With beauty, who shall win the day? 
Hudibras Redivivus (1707). (Nares.) 


push-button (push’but’n), 2. See button, 4 (ο). 
push-car (push’kir),. 1. A light four-wheeled 


platform-car used on railways by track-repair- 
ers in moving tools and materials.—2. A car 
used at a ferry-slip to connect an engine with a 
train on a ferry-boat. [U.S8.] 

1. One who or that which 
pushes; one who drives forward.—2. In mech., 
a stem or rod, usually with a button on the outer 
end, by which, from the outside of an inclosed 
space, some movement or result is accomplished 
within the space by pressing upon the button 
or outer extremity of the rod to push it toward 





pusher 


the interior: as, the pusher of an electric signal 
or a system of electric bells, whereby an electric 
circuit is completed or broken.—3. One of the 
levers of a type-setting machine, which, when 
touched on the keyboard, dislodges and pushes 


out a type. 

push-hoe (ptsh’hd), η. See hoel. 

push-hole (puish’hol), ». In glass-making, a 
bole in a flattening furnace for annealing and 
flattening plate-glass. H. H. Knight. 

pushing (push’ing), p.a. [Ppr. of push, v.] 
Pressing forward in business; putting one’s 
self forward; self-assertive. 

An intriguing, pushing Irishman named White. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

pushing-jack (push’ing-jak), n. Animplement 

for moving a large and heavy object, such as a 


railroad-car, fora short distance. Inone formitis 
a toggle-bar, one end of which is put against a tie, and the 
other against the car, which is moved by the action of the 
lever. 


pushingly (push’ing-li), adv. 
vigorous, energetic manner. 

pushm, ». [Pers. Hind. pashm, wool, fur, hair, 
down.] Same as pashm. 

pushmina (push-mé’nii),. [Pers. Hind. pash- 
mina, woolen cloth.] Woolen cloth: used at- 
tributively: as, a pushmina shawl. The word is 


applied to true Cashmere shawls of fine quality, as dis- 
tinguished from imitations or inferior manufactures. Also 


pashmina. 
eee (push’pik), π. A tool with a short 
handle and a heart-shaped blade, used in mili- 
tary mining for loosening the earth behind the 
eases of galleries preparatory to inserting new 
eases. See cut under pickl. 
push-pin (push’pin), n. [« pushl, v., + obj. 
pinl.] <A children’s play in which pins are 
pushed alternately. Also put-pin. 
Lol. Once more and you shall go play, Tony. 
Ant. Ay, play at push-pin, cousin. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, i. 2. 
Push-pin is a very silly sport, being nothing more than 
simply pushing one pin across another. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 506. 
pushti (push’ti), ». [Pers. pushtt, a support 
(for the back), ef. pushta, a bundle, load, hil- 
lock, < pusht, the back.] A square of material, 
often embroidered silk, used in Persia and the 
East to cover the wall where a sofa touches it, 
so that a person seated leans against it. 
Pushtu, Pushtoo (push’té),”. [Also Pushto, 
Pashto; Afghan.] The language of the Af- 
ghans: it belongs to the Iranian group of the 
Indo-European languages. 
pusilt (pi’sil), a. [= It. pusillo, ς L. pusillus, 
very little, petty, insignificant, dim. of pusus, a 
boy, a little boy; ef. pupus, a boy, puer, boy, 
child: see pupill.] Very little. Bacon. 
pusillanimity (pi’si-la-nim’i-ti), n. [< F. pu- 
sillanimité = Pr. pusillanimitat = Sp. pusila- 
nimidad = Pg. pusillanimidade = It. pusillani- 
mita,< LL. pusillanimita(t-)s, faint-heartedness, 
< pusillanimis, faint-hearted, timid: see pusil- 
lanimous.] The state or condition of being 
pusillanimous; lack of that spirit which con- 
stitutes courage or fortitude; cowardliness; 
timidity. 
The liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusii- 
lanimity and cowardice. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 114. 
There may be a pusillanimity even towards God; a man 
may over-clog his own conscience, and belie himself in his 
confessions, out of a distempered jealousy, 
Donne, Sermons, xi. 
=Syn. Poltroonery. See coward, η. 
pusillanimous (pii-si-lan’i-mus),a. [= F. pu- 
sillanime = Sp. pusildnime = Pg. pusillanime = 
It. pusillanime, pusillanimo, ς LL. pusillanimis, 
faint-hearted, timid, <¢ L. pusillus, very little, + 
animus, mind, heart: see pusil and animus.) 1. 
Lacking strength and firmness of mind; want- 
ing In courage and fortitude; being of weak 
courage; faint-hearted; mean-spirited; cow- 
ardly. 
The dangers which he avoided with a caution almost 
pusillanimous never confused his perceptions. 
Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
Pow’r usurp’d 
Is weakness when oppos’d ; conscious of wrong, 
"Tis pusillanimous and prone to flight. 
’ Cowper, Task, v. 378. 
He was a man of incurably commonplace intellect, and 
of no character but a hollow, blustery, pusillanimous, and 
unsound one. Carlyle, Sterling, iii. 5. 


2. Proceeding from lack of courage; indicating 
timidity. 

An argument fit for great and mighty princes, . . . that, 
neither, by over-measuring their forces, they lose them- 
selves in vain enterprises ; nor, on the other side, by un- 
dervaluing them, descend to. fearful and pusillanimous 
counsels. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed, 1887), 


In a pushing, 





pusillanimously (pu-si-lan’i-mus-li), adv. 
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He is slow and full of Wariness, and not without a Mix- 
ture of Fear: I do not mean a Wlanimous, but politic 
ear. Howell, Letters, I. i. 10. 
=$yn. 1. Poltroon, Dastard, etc. See coward.—1 and 2, 
Weak, feeble, timorous, spiritless, effeminate, ο. 
na 
pusillanimous manner; mean-spiritedly; with 
want of courage. 
The rebels, pusitllanimously opposing that new torrent 
of destruction, gaze awhile. Sir 7. Herbert, Travels, p. 86. 


Pusillanimous character; pusillanimity. 
pusio, ”.; pl. pusiones. Same as pisan?. 
pusley (pus‘li), π. See pussly. 
pusont, x. and v. <A late Middle English form 

of poison. Cath. Ang., p. 295. 
puss (pus), ”. [= D. poes= LG. pus, bus Gin 

comp. puskatte) = Dan. pus = Sw. dial. pus = 

Norw. puse, a cat, = Ir. pus, a cat, = Gael. puis, 

Ir. dim. puisin, a kitten; similar forms are found 

in some remote tongues, and the word is sup- 

posed to have been orig. imitative, perhaps 
of the noise made by the cat when ‘‘spitting.” 

Cf. Hind. fish, fish, popularly phis, phis, ‘puss! 

puss!’ used in calling a cat.] 1. A cat; a pussy 

or pussy-cat. 
Thus Dorset, purring like a thoughtful cat, 


Married, but wiser puss ne’er thought of that. 
Dryden, Essay upon Satire, 1. 179. 
2. A hare or rabbit. 

Thou shalt not give Puss a hint to steal away — we must 
catch her in her form. Scott, Kenilworth, xxix. 
3. A puss-moth.—4, A pet name for a child or 
young woman. 

Gone! what a pox had I just run her down, and is the 
little puss stole away at last? Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 3. 


The little puss seems already to have airs enough to make 
a husband as miserable as it’s a law of. nature for a quiet 
man to be when he marries a beauty. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede, ix. 
Puss-in-the-corner, achildren’s game. “A certain num- 
ber of boys or girls stand singly at different distances ; 
suppose we say for instance one at each of the four cor- 
ners of aroom, a fifth is then placed in the middle; the 
business of those who occupy the corners is to keep chang- 
ing their positions in a regular succession, and of the out- 
player to gain one of the corners vacated by the change 
before the successor can reach it; if done, he retains it, 
and the loser takes his place in the middle.” (Strutt, Sports 
and Pastimes, p. 488.) 


puss-clover (pus’kl6’vér), ». The rabbit’s-foot 
or stone-clover, Trifolium arvense: so named 
from its silky heads. 
pussel (pus’el), ». The large scallop, Pecten 
magellanicus. (Local, Labrador. } 
puss-gentleman (pus’jen’tl-man), ο. 
feminate dandy. [Rare.] 
A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 284. 
pussly (pus’li), π. <A corruption of purslane. 
Also written pusley. [U.S.] 

When asked to select the most offensive among the 
worst weeds, the task becomes an exceedingly difficult 
one. Among the annuals, especially in gardeus, the purs- 
lane or pusley perhaps takes the lead. 

Amer. Nat., XXII. 778. 


puss-moth (pus’médth),n. A moth of the genus 
Cerura. C. (or Dicranura) vinula is a handsome large- 
bodied bombycid moth of Europe, of a whitish color with 
black spots. The larva, which feeds on poplars and wil- 
lows, is blackish when young, pale-green when full-grown, 
and provided with two long anal projections ; it ejects an 
acrid fluid when irritated. See cut under Cerura. 

pusstail (pus’tal), η. A common grass of the 
genus Chetochloa: socalled on account of the 
bristly cylindrical spikes. More often called 
Foxtail. 

pussy! (pus’i), ».; pl. pussies (-iz). [ς puss + 
dim. -y.| A diminutive of puss. 

pussy? (pus’i),a@. [< pusl + -y1.] Filled with 
pus. 

The most pussy gland ruptured during extrication. 
Med. News, LIII. 095. 

pussy? (pus’i), a. A dialectal form of pursy. 

pussy-cat (pus’i-kat), n. [= LG. pusekatte; < 
pussy + catl.] 1. A puss or cat.—2. The 
silky eatkin of various willows, in England 
chiefly of Salix Caprea, the common sallow. 
Also applied to the catkins of Populus alba. 

pussy-willow (pus’i-wil’6), π. A common 
American willow, Salix discolor, producing in 
earliest spring catkins that are very silky when 
young. It is ashrub or small tree with glaucous leaves, 
growing in moist ground. The name is also applied to 


other willows whose young catkins are silvery. Some- 
times called glaucous willow, and swamp-willow. 


Τη his dreams he hunts for pussy-willows, as he did when 

a boy. Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 924. 
pustular (pus’ti-lir), a. [ς pustule + -ar3.] 
1. Of the nature of a pustule; proceeding from 
pustules, or characterized by their presence: 


An ef- 


pustulation (pus-ti-la’shon), n. 


pustulatous (pus’tu-la-tus), a. 


* 
pustule (pus’til), η. 


pustulose (pus’ti-lés), a. 


pustulous (pus’ti-lus), a. 





put 


as, a pustular disease.—2. In bot. and zodl., 
having low elevations like blisters. Also pustu- 
late, pustulose. 


pustulate (pus’ti-lat), ο. 7.3 pret. and pp. pus- 


tulated, ppr. pustulating. [(< L. pustulatus, pp. 
of pustulare, blister, < pustula, a blister, pim- 
ple: see pustule.] To form pustules. 


The blanes [of Job] pustulated to afflict his body. 
Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, I. 364. 


pusillanimousness (pi-si-lan’i-mus-nes), n. pustulate (pus’tu-lat),a. [ς L. pustulatus, pp.: 


see the verb.] 1. In bot., same as pustular, 2. 
—2. In entom., covered with small spots, or 
with slight rounded elevations less distinct 
and regular than those of a granulated surface. 
[< LL. pustu- 
latio(n-), a breaking out into pustules, < L. pus- 
tulare, pp. pustulatus, blister: see pustulate. ] 
The formation or breaking out of pustules. 

[ς pustulate + 


-ous.| Pustulate.—Pustulatous moss, a commer- 
cial name of certain lichens of the genera Lecanora and 
Parmelia, used in the preparation of archil. Lindsay, 
British Lichens. 


[= F. pustule = Sp. pus- 
tula = Pg. pustula = It. pustula, pustola, <¢ L. 
pustula, a blister, pimple, pustule; ef. pusula, 
a bubble, blister, pimple; perhaps akin to Gr. 
φυσαλίς, φυσαλλίς, a bladder: see physalis.]) 1. 
In med., a small inflammatory tumor contain- 
ing pus; a small pimple containing pus.—2. 
In bot., a slight elevation like a pimple or little 
blister.—3. In zool.: (a) A small rounded ele- 
vation of surface, like a blister; a papule or 
pimple. (0) A spot of color larger than a dot, 


and suggestive of a blister.—Malignant pustule, 
a pustule forming the initial lesion of anthrax. See malig- 
nant anthrax, under anthrax.—Pustules of the sea, a 
sailors’ name of sessile barnacles or acorn-shells. Also 
called sea-thorns. 


pustuliform (pus’ti-li-férm),a. [<L. pustula, 
a blister, pustule, + forma, form.] In bot. and 
2οό1., having the form of a pustule. 
pustulocrustaceous (pus’tu-lo-krus-ta’shius), 
a. [< L. pustula, a blister, pustule, + crusta, 
crust: see crustaceous.| Pertaining to pus- 
tules which, discharging, form more or less ex- 
tensive crusts; having or characterized by such 
pustules. 
[ς L. pustulosus : 
see pustulous.] In bot., same as pustular, 2. 
[= F. pustuleux = 
Pr. pustulos = Pg. pustuloso, < Li. pustulosus, full 
of pustules, < pustula, a blister, pustule: see 
pustule.| Τα] of or covered with pustules ; 
resembling a pustule or pustules; pustular. 


put! (put), v.; pret. and pp. put, ppr. putting. 


[Formerly also putt (dial. pit); ΜΕ. putten, 
puten, a secondary form or variant of poten, < 
AS. potian, push, thrust; ef. Dan. putte (< E. 8), 
put; prob. of Celtic origin: ς W. pwtio = 
Corn. poot = Gael. put, push, thrust. Cf. pote.] 
I. trans. 1. To push; thrust: literally or figura- 
tively. 
Ther as the mene peple were fledde in to caves for soc- 
our, thei puttin fier, and brent hem ther-ynne. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 236. 
Seem you but sorry for what you haue done, 
And straight shele put the finger in the eye, 
With comfort now, since it cannot be helpt. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 5). 


2. Tocast; throw; particularly, to throw with 
an upward and forward motion of the arm: as, . 
to put the stone; to put the shot. Compare 
putt. [In this sense pronounced put in Seot- 
land. | 


In the square are wooden benches for looking on at the 
tossing of the caber, putting the stone, and other High- 
land games. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, ii. 


The sports will include a 100-yard dash, running broad 
jump, 220-yard hurdie (low), putting sixteen-pound shot, 
running high jump, and a one-mile run. 

New York Tribune, May 11, 1890. 


8. Το drive; impel; force, either literally or fig- 
uratively; hence, to oblige; constrain; compel. 


A-bove alle other was Sir Gawein comended, ffor 
thourgh his prowesse thei were putte bakke and chaced 
to the town. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 460. 


Rashly I thought her false, and put her from me. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 2. 
Shee put him soone after to his choyce, whether he would 
enioy what he had seene, and the Kingdome for dowrie, 
without other ioynture then Candaules bloud, or would 
there himselfe be slaine. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 330. 
He espied two ships more riding by them, put in by the 
storm. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 5. 
That trick 
Was well put home. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 
They all agreed to censure him, and put him from that 
employment. Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. 375. 


put 


I shall be put unwillingly to molest the publick view 
with the vindication of a private name. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


4. To place, set, lay, deposit, bring, or cause to 
be in any position, place, or situation. 


Sume putten Wax in Oyle of the Wode of the fruyt of 
Bawme, and seyn that it is Bawme. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. 


Caduce if that the fruyte be, cleef the roote, 
And putte in hit a stoone. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Ε. E. T. 8.), p. 92. 


And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. 
Gen. ii. 8. 
You put sharp weapons in a madman’s hands. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 1. 347. 
The aquavite was put aboard by my brother Peter’s 
order, without my appointment. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 467. 
I went to the Sheik’s house, and carried the letter I had 
from the Sheik of Furshout. When he knew who it was 
from, he kiss’d the letter and put it to his forehead, which 
is a mark of great respect. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 113. 


But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine. 

Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 

5. To set in some particular way or course; 
instigate; urge; incite; entice. 

If your Majesty be not Popish, as you professe, and I am 

very willing to beleeve, why doe you put the Parliament 


to resume the Sacrament of the Altar? 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 59. 
It might have put him upon some dangerous design of 
surprising our ships. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 135. 
6. To cause, or cause to be; bring or place in 
some specified state or condition: as, to put 
one inmind; to put to shame; to put to death; 
to put one out of pain; to putin motion; to put 
in order; to put to inconvenience. 
It is playnly your purpos to put you to dethe, 
With suche fyndes to fight till ye fay worthe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 597. 
Put me in a surety with thee. Job xvii. 3. 
But as we were allowed of God to be put in trust with 
the gospel, even so we speak. 1 Thes. ii. 4. 
This question ask’d 
Puts me in doubt. Milton, P. L., iv. 888. 
This last Storm put our Men quite out of heart. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 439. 
Recently, he had been a public lecturer on Mesmerism, 
for which science (as he assured Phoebe, and, indeed, sat- 
isfactorily proved by putting Chanticleer, who happened 


to be scratching near by, to sleep) he had very remarkable 
endowments. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


“Yes, sir,” murmured Polly, put to blush by the appa- 
rition. Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 929. 


7. To assign; set, as to a task or the doing of 
something: as, to put men to work. 


And for my curtesie I was put to the Soudenys house 
& was made vssher of halle. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 13. 
The women, as the weaker sort, be put to the easier 
crafts: as to work wool and flax. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 
It was not till the yeare 1628 that I was put to learne 
my Latine rudiments, and to write of one Citolin, a French- 
man, in Lewes. Evelyn, Diary, p. 8. 


8. To set or propose for consideration, delib- 
eration, judgment, reply, acceptance, or re- 
jection; propound; propose; offer; state asa 
hypothesis or proposition: as, to put a case 
(see phrases below); to put a question; to put 
it to one to say. 

I put it to the common sense of all of you . . . whether 
any great body of the conquered people could have lived 


on in their former dwelling-places through such a con- 
quest as this. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 131. 
The questions which the Indians put betray their rea- 

son and their ignorance, 
Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


9. To state; express; phrase. 


Stupidly put! Inane is the response. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 69. 
A thought ’s his who kindles new youth in it, 
Or so puts it as makes it more true. 
Lowell, Franciscus de Verulamio. 


The old Hydrous appears as a Greek colony, placed, as 
one of the old geographers happily puts it, on the mouth 
either of the Hadriatic or of the Ionian sea. 

HE. 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 313. 


10. To render; do; turn; translate. 
I have put this Boke out of Latyn into Frensche, and 
translated it azen out of Frensche into Englyssche. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 5. 
So did euery scholer & secular clerke or versifier, when 
he wrote any short poeme or matter of good lesson, put it 
in ryme. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p, 10. 
11+. To posit; affirm. 


The true faith putteth the resurrection, which we be 
warned to look for every hour. The heathen philosophers, 
denying that, did put that the souls did ever live. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc, (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 180. 


12. To apply; use. 


4864 


And the comoun Peple, that wolde 
and here Catelle for to conquere oure 
not don it withouten the Lordes. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 3. 


The Mayor, &c. [of Bristol], approve the ordinances [of 
fullers], and put thereto the Common Seal of the City, in 
September, 1406. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 286. 


The great difference in the notions of mankind is from 
the different use they put their faculties to. Locke. 


In truth it is rare for me to put pen to paper for private 
correspondence, so much is my time and attention en- 
grossed by public business. 

George Washington, To Col. Sam’1 Washington, quoted 

[in N. A. Rev., CXLIII. 482. 


191. To lay down; give up; surrender. 


No man hath more loue than this, that a man putte his 
lyf for hise frendis. Wyclif, John xy. 13. 


Putitinassayt. See assay.— Put the case, elliptically 
put case, suppose the case to be; suppose. 


But put the case, in travel I may meet 
Some gorgeous structure, a brave frontispiece, 
Shall I stay captive in the outer court? 

B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 2. 


Put case our author should, once more, 
Swear that his play were good. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 


Put the case, I was a gentleman (which, thank God, no 
one can say of me); well—my honour makes me quarrel 
with another gentleman of my acquaintance. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
To be put to it, to be hard pressed or tried ; be driven to 
extremities ; be embarrassed ; be hampered. 


Others of them were worse put to it, wher they were 
faine to eate doggs, toads, and dead men, and so dyed al- 
most all. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 137. 


The pathway was here also exceeding narrow, and there- 
fore good Christian was the more put to it; for when he 
sought in the dark to shun the ditch on the one hand, he 
was ready to tip over into the mire on the other. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 132. 
To be put to one’s trumps, to be driven to one’s re- 
sources or endeavor.—To put a bone in any one’s 
hoodt. See bone!.—To put about. (a) Navwt., to reverse 
the course of. (0) To put to inconvenience, trouble, an- 
noyance, bewilderment, or embarrassment: as, he was 
much put about by that occurrence. 


** Nay,” pleaded Jeremiah. ‘‘Thee art sorry for what 
thee said; thee were sore put about, or thee wouldn’t have 
said it.” Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxvi. 


(c) To publish; declare; circulate. [0οἶ]οα.] 


Put it about in the right quarter that you’ll buy queer 
bills by the lump. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 5. 


To πό all one’s eggs into one basket, a nail in one’s 
coffin, an ape in one’s hoodt. See egg1, coffin, ape.— 
To put an end to. See end.—To put astop to. See 
stop.—To put away. (at) Todrive away; remove; expel. 
This oyle, that is to seie quinta essencia of gold, hath the 
mooste swetnes and vertu to a-swage and putte awet the 

ache of woundis. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 10. 


Henry the Fifth put away the Friars, Aliens, and seiz’d 
to himself 100,000/. a year. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 18. 


(0) To renounce ; discard. 


Put away the gods which your fathers served. 
Josh. xxiv. 14. 


here Bodyes 
eritage, thei may 


(c) To divorce. 


Is it lawful for aman to put away his wife? . . . Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. Mark x, 2, 4. 


(dt) To dispose of. 


He took two skins and a half, . . . which he carried to 
Mr. Cutting’s ship, and put it away there for twenty-four 
shillings. Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 426, 


By reason some Hollanders, and others, had bin there 
lately before him, who carried away with them all the To- 
bacco, he was forced to put away all his commodities upon 
trust till the next crop. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 271. 


To put back. (a) Tohinder; delay. (0) To restore to 
the original place. (c) To set, as the hands of a clock, to 
an earlier time. (d) To refuse; say nay to, 


Coming from thee, Icould not put him back. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1, 843. 
To put by. (a) To turn away; divert. 

Watch and resist the devil; his chief designs are to hin- 
der thy desire in good, to put thee by from thy spiritual 
employment. Jer. Taylor. 
(0) To set or thrust aside. 


Just God, put by th’ unnatural blow. 
Cowley, Davideis, iii. 
The chancellor, sedate and vain, 
In courteous words return’d reply, 
But dallied with his golden chain, 
And, smiling, put the question by. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Revival. 


(ο) To place in safe keeping; save or store up: as, ‘‘to put 
by something for a rainy day."—To put down. (a) To 
repress ; crush; suppress. 

The great feast at Whitehall was on Tuesday, where is 
unspeakable bravery; but the Duke of Chevreuse put down 
ours. Court and Times of Charles 1., 1. 37. 


Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, I believe he would 
have it put down by parliament. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, fi. 2. 


(6) To degrade ; deprive of authority, power, or place. (c) 
To defeat ; put to rout; overcome; excel. 


The Spaniards, notwithstanding they are the Masters of 
the Staple of Jewels, stood astonished at the Beauty of 
these, and confessed themselves to be put down. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv, 1. 





put 
(dt) To bring into disuse. 
Sugar hath put down the use of honey. Bacon. 


Here is no trading, carriers from most places put downe ; 
nor no receiving of any money, though long due. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantatiun, p. 345. 


(e) To confute; silence. 


Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 281. 
As Ilive, madam, you put them all down 
With your mere strength of judgment. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, ii, 1. 


(f) To write, as in a subscription-list or in a program: as, 
to put one’s name down for a handsome sum; to one 
ove ae a toast or aspeech. (g) Togiveup; do without. 
ing. 
He had set himself not only to put down his carriage, but 
. . - to order the whole establishment on the sparest foot- 
ing possible. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxiv. 


To put forth. (a) To stretch out; reach. 
He put forth his hand, and took her. Gen. viii. 9. 
(6) To shoot out; send forth or out, as a sprout. 


A standard of a damask rose with the root on was set 
. upright in an earthen pan full of fair water without 
any mixture: ... within the space of ten days the stan- 
dard did put forth a fair green leaf. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 407. 
(ο) To exert; bring into action. 
Virgil putteth himself forth to attribute to Augustus Cex- 
sar the best of human honours. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 97. 


In honouring God, put forth all thy strength. 
Jer. Taylor. 
(d) To propose; offer. 
Samson said unto them, I will now put forth a riddle unto 
you. Judges xiv. 12. 


At their request he put forth him selfe to make a triall 
. . of his skill. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 211. 


(ο) To issue; publish. 


I am not yet fully determined with myself whether I 
will put forth my book or no. 
Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 11. 


The proposed Congress, commonly called the ‘‘Stamp- 
Act Congress,” . . . also put forth a declaration of colonial 
rights, acknowledging allegiance to the crown, and claim- 
ing ‘‘all the inherent rights and privileges of natural-born 
subjects within the kingdom of Great Britain.” 

4. Johnston, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 738. 


To put forth one’s hand against. See hand.—To put 
heads together. See to lay heads together, under lay1. 
—To welt Un. (a) To hand in; present. 
He is to put in his answer the 13th of January. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 69. 


(0) To introduce among others; interpose. 


Give me leave to put in a word, to tell you that I am 
glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
Jeremy Collier. 


(ο) To insert: as, to put in a passage or clause; to putina 
scion. (d) To appoint to an office. 


The archbishop is put in by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and the metropolitan makes the bishops, who put 
in the parish priests. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 267. 


To put in an appearance, to put in or into commis- 
sion, to put in mind, to putin pledge, to put in prac- 
tice. See the nouns.—To putin the pin. See gnl. 
He had two or three times resolved to better himseif 
and to put in the pin, meaning he had made a vow to re- 
frain from drinking. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 345, 


=e DOP off. (a) To push off from land; push out into the 
water. 


Two of them going out of the boat, he caused the boats- 
men to put of the boat. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 376. 


(b) To palm off; pass fraudulently ; foist. 


The Natives are for putting off bad Money, if possibly 
they can. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 131. 


It isthe hardest case in the world that Mr. Steele should 
take up the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 
ut them off upon the world as ‘‘ additional fears of a pop- 
ish successor.” Swift, Public Spirit of the Whigs. 


(ct) To dispose of, as by barter or sale; sell. 


In ye midds of these distractions, they of Leyden, who 
had put of their estats, and laid out their moneys, were 
brought into a greate streight. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 45. 


These ships, by reason of their short passage, had store 
of provisions left, which they put off at easy rates, viz. 
biscuit at 20s, the hundred; ‘beef at £6 the hogshead, etc. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 159, 


(d) To take off or lay aside; doff. 
None of us put off our clothes. Neh. iv. 28. 
Hell about me, 
Behind me, and before me; yet I dare not, 


Still fearing worse, put off my wretched being. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 


Could hee put off his body with his little Coate, he had 
got eternitie without a burthen, and exchang’d but one 
Heauen for another. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Childe. 
(e) To dismiss; discard, 
The kyng to the komyns carpit agayne; 
To put of that purpos he paynet hym sore. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11416, 
The clothiers all. . . put of 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 32 


put 
I do not send you George, because they are speaking of 
putting of servants. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 471. 


(f) To defer; postpone; delay: as, to put of something 
to a more convenient season; to put of one’s departure 
for a week. 


The promised collection was long put off under various 


pretexts. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


(9) To defeat or baffle, as by delay, artifice, plausible ex- 
cuse, etc. 


Do men in good earnest think that God will be put of 
so? or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie clothed 
in a scoff? South. 


When I ask, Iam not to be put of, Madam. No, no, I 
take my friend by the button. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 


Hastings, who wanted money and not excuses, was not 
to be put off by the ordinary artifices of Eastern negotia- 
tion. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


To put on or upon. (a) (On, adv.] (1) To clothe, cover, 
or invest the person, or some part of it, with; assume asa 
covering, or as something to be worn: as, to put on one’s 
clothes; to put on a new pair of gloves. 


He’s pitten on his cork-heel’d shoon, 
And fast awa rade he. 
Burd Elien (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 213). 


Fresh was Phoebe, moreover, and airy and sweet in her 
apparel; as if nothing that she wore... had ever been 
put on before; or, if worn, were all the fresher for it, and 
with a fragrance as if they had lain among the rosebuds. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


Hence —(2) To assume ; assume the garb or appearance 
of; show externally; exhibit: as, to put on a solemn 
countenance, or a show of interest; to put on airs. 


We made love, and contemn’d love; now seem’d holy, 

With such a reverent put on reservation 

Which could not miss, according to your principles. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 


Putting off the Courtier, he now puts on the Philosopher. 
Milton, Likonoklastes, vi. 
Mal. Now all in tears, now smiling, sad at parting. 
Guise. Dissembled, for she told me this before; 
*Twas all put on that I might hear and rave. 
Dryden, Duke of Guise, iii. 1. 


(8) To turn or let on; turn or bring into action: as, to put 
on more steam. (4) To forward; promote. 


This came handsomely to put on the peace. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 
(5) To instigate; incite. 


You protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shak., Lear, i, 4. 227. 


These two, as the king conceived, put him ov to that 
foul practise and illusion of Sathans. 

Apothegms of King James (1669). (Nares.) 
(6) To deceive; impose upon; cheat; trick: as, I will not 
be put upon. 

The stork found he was put upon, but set a good face, 
however, upon his entertainment. Sir Rk. L’ Estrange. 
(b).[On, prep.] (1) To impose upon ; inflict upon. 

That which thou puttest on me, will I bear. 

2 Ki. xviii. 14. 
Sir, I must have you know 
That you are and shall be at our pleasure, what 
Fashion we will put upon you. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, i. 1. 


pte lay on; impute to: as, to put the blame on some- 
y else. 


111 try you for his Murder, which I find you’d put on 
me, thou hellish Engine! Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 


(8) To impel to; instigate to; incite to. 


Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest offices. 
Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


But pray, Mr. Puff, what first put you on exercising your 
talents in this way? Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2. 


(4) To ascribe to. 


Thus the priests of elder time have put upon them many 
incredible conceits. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


In faith, in faith, 
You do not fair to put these things upon me, 
Which can in no sort be. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 


(5) To foist upon ; palm off on. 


My Lady Townshend has picked up a little stable-boy 
in the Tower, which the warders have put upon her for a 
natural son of Lord Kilmarnock’s. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. 81. 


©) In law, to rest on; rest one’s case in; submit to: as, the 
efendant puts himself upon the country (that is, he pleads 
not guilty, and will go to trial).— To put one in a hole, 
to put one on or to his mettle, to pom one’s back up. 
See the nouns.—To put one’s best foot forward, to 
put one’s foot in it, to put one’s foot into. See foot. 
—To put one’s hand to, See hand.—To put one’s 
hand to the plow. See plow.—To put one’s head into 
the lion’s mouth, one’s nose out of joint, one’s nose 
to the grindstone, one’s oar in. See dion, joint, grind- 
stone, oar.— To put one to the door, See door.—To put 
ontrial. See trial.—To put out. (a) To thrust out. (1) 
To destroy, so as to blind: said of the eyes, 


But now with a most inhumane cruelty they who have 
put out the peoples eyes reproach them of their blind- 
nesse. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


(9) To extend; reach out; protrude. 


It came to pass, when she travailed, that the one put 
out his hand. Gen. xxxviii. 28. 


(0) To extinguish. 
Is the light of thy Vnderstanding now cleane put out? 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 24, 


ο To shoot forth, as a bud or sprout: as, to put out leaves. 
To exert; use, 
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Let us all set ourselves in good earnest to resist all man- 
ner of temptations: let us put out all the strength which 
we naturally have to this οποίο, and beg of God super- 
naturally to supply us with what we have not. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. iv. 
(e) To expel; eject; drive out; dismiss: as, to put owt an 
intruder ; to be put out of office. 

The same Day that he [Adam] was putt in Paradys, the 
same Day he was put outt. Mandeville, 'lravels, p. 67. 


Whanne nature hath sett in you plente 
Of alle goodnesse, by vertu and bi grace, 
He neuere assembled hem, as semeth me, 
To put pyte owte of his dwellyng place. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 67. 


They should put out four of the magistrates from that 
power and trust which the freeman had committed to 
them. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 205. 
(J ) To publish; make public; issue: as, to put out a pam- 
phlet. 

I was surprized at the Impudence of a Booth, which put 
out the Pictures of some Indian Beasts with hard Names; 
and of four that were Painted I found but two. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 177. 


They were putting out very curious stamps of the several 
edifices which are most famous for their beauty. 
Addison, Works (ed. Bohn), I. 388. 


Every case in which copies of the original letters can be 
compared with the revised editions put out by the writers. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 127. 


(7) To confuse; disconcert. 


My Aunt is here, and she will put me out: you know I 
cannot dance before her. 
Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 


Something has gone wrong, Miss Fanny, I’m afraid. 
You seem put out, and it’s very becoming, I give you my 
honour. Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. viii. 


(h) To offend. 


You're a good old brick to be serious, and not put out 
with me. Ί.. Hughes, tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 7. 
(t) Tolay out. (1) To expend; spend: as, to put out money. 

2) To invest; place at interest. 

He called his money in, 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon split him on the former shelf: 

He put it out again. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 

( To dislocate: as, to put out one’s ankle.—To put out 
of sight. See sight.—To put over. (a) [Over, adv.] (1) 
To refer; send. 


For the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o’er to heaven and to my mother. 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 62. 


(2) To defer; postpone: as, the court put over the cause to 
the next term. (3+) To transfer; make over; assign. 


If he intends to come hither, it were good he sold his 
land, and paid his sister her £100, which he promised 
when I put over his land to him. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 458. 


(4) To knock over; kill. [Australia.] 


«ΕΤ wouldn’t lose that pistol for five pounds,” he said, 
“No—nor more. I should never have one like it again. 
I’ve put over a parrot at twenty yards with it.” 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. 412. 


(0) [Over, Ῥτερ.] (1) To place in authority over. (2) To 
transport across; ferry or carry across. 


Cattle . . . which came late, and could not be put over 
the river, lived very well all the winter without any hay. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I, 219. 


To put the ax in the helve, the boot on the wrong 
leg, the cart before the horse. See az1, boot2, cart.— 
To put the case. See casel, and put the case, above.— To 
put the change on orupont. See change.—To put the 
fool on or upont. See fooll.—To put the hand to (or 
unto). (a) To take hold of; begin; undertake. 
Ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto. 
Deut. xii. 7. 
(0) To take or seize, as in theft; steal. 


If the thief be not found, then the master of the house 
shall be brought unto the judges, to see whether he have 
put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods, Ex. xxii. 8 


Το put the helm down. See helm1.—To put the last 
or hand to, See hand.—To put this and 
that together, to draw a conclusion from certain cir- 
cumstances ; think of two related facts and form an opin- 
ion thereon ; infer from given premises. 


Putting this and that together—combining under the 
head “this” present appearances, . . . and ranging under 
the head ‘‘that” the visit to his sister—the watchman 
reported to Miss Peecher his strong suspicions. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii, 11. 


To put heeds? to carry or conduct to a successful ter- 
a aie : as, the measure was put through without hesi- 
ation. 


That was the way he put her through — 
‘*There!” said the Deacon, ‘‘naow she'll dew!” 
Ο. W. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
To put to (or unto). (a) [Το, adv.] (1) To add; unite. 
I muste a-bide al manere aventure, 
For I may not put too, nor take away. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 70. 
(2) To put forth; apply ; use. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
must he put to more strength. Eccl. x. 10. 
Who shall put-to his power 
To draw those virtues out of a flood of humours 
Where they are drown’d, and make ’em shine again? 
Beau. and Fl., King and no King, iv. 2. 
(6) [Το, prep.] (1) To add to; unite with. 


Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever; nothing can 
be put to it, nor any thing taken from it. Eccl. iii, 14, 





put 


(2) To drive; force; impel: as, to be put to one’s shift. 
(3) To send, bring, or consign to. 

Such as were taken on either side were put to the sword 
or to the halter. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


They put him to the cudgel fiercely. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. i. 1148. 


(4) To expose to; refer to. 


Having lost two of their bravest commanders at sea, they 
durst not put it to a battle at sea. acon, 


When our universal state 
Was put to hazard. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 


(5) To limit or confine to. 


If there be twenty ways to some poor village, 
"Tis strange that virtue should be put to one. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, ii. 1. 


To put toastand, to death, to earth, to prentice. See 
the nouns.—To put together, to unite; place in juxta- 
position or combination.—To put to rights. See right. 
—To put to the blush, to (the) foilt, to the horn, to 
the rack, to trial, etc. See the nouns.—To put two 
and two together. Same as to put this and that together. 
—To put up. (at) To bear or suffer without protest or 
resentment; pass unnoticed or unavenged; overlook: 
now, to put up with. 


Take my armour off quickly, ’twill make him swoon, I 
fear; he is not fit to look on’t that will put up a blow. 
B. Jonson, Every Manin his Humour, v. 1. 


Every body tells me I am the properest gentleman in the 
town, and I put it up; for the truth is, I dare not give any 
one the lie. Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 1. 


(5+) To send forth or shoot up, as plants, 


Hartshorn . . . mixed with dung and watered putteth 
up mushrooms. Bacon. 
(c) To offer. 


I cannot see how he will escape that heathenish Battol- 
ogie of multiplying words which Christ himselfe, that has 
the putting up of our Praiers, told us would not be accept- 
able in heaven. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


The itinerant bookseller evades, or endeavours to evade, 
the payment of an auctioneer’s licence, by putting-up his 
books at a high price, and himself decreasing the terms. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 323. 


(d) To start from a cover: as, to put up a hare. 


In town, whilst Iam following one character, Iam crossed 
in my way by another, and put up such a variety of odd 
creatures in both sexes that they foil the scent of one an- 
other, and puzzle the chase. Addison, Spectator. 


I started off ona walk through the country —a short one 
— incited thereto by the possibility of putting up a deer, or 
slaying a jackal. W. H. fussell, Diary in India, I. 160. 
(e) To hoard. 

Himself never put up any of the rent. Spelman. 


(f) To pack; store up, as for preservation: as, to put up 
beef or pork in casks. 


Not any of them would eate a bit with him, but put vp 
all the remainder in Baskets. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 161. 


(9) To put into its ordinary place when not in use, asa 
sword in its scabbard, or a purse in the pocket. 


Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 96. 


Put thy sword up, traitor. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 469. 


She put up her spectacles, shut the Bible, and pushed 
her chair back from the table. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


(h) To accommodate with lodging: as, I can put you up 
for a night. 


156 warrant ye’ll be weel put up; for they never turn 
awa’ naebody frae the door. Scott, Guy Mannering, i 


(t) To post as a candidate ; nominate for election. 


Soon after this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s, Macaulay, William Pitt. 


To put upon. See to put on.—To put up to, to give 
information respecting ; make acquainted with; explain; 
teach: as, he put me up to athing or two; we were put up 
to the trick or dodge. [Slang.J=fyn. Put, Set, Lay, Place. 
Put is a very indefinite word, with a wide range of idio- 
matic uses. Set has also a wide range; it suggests fixed- 
ness, especially of something upright: as, to set a vase or 
lamp on the table. or a chair by the table. Lay suggests 
a horizontal position: as, to Zay one’s self down; tolaya 
knife or book onthetable. Place suggests definiteness of 
location : as, to place one’s finger on the spot. 

IT. intrans. 1. To go or move; especially, 
to go quickly; hasten. 

In fibrous [roots]... the sap delighteth more in the 
earth, and therefore putteth downward. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 6, vi. 


Stay in your place, know your own strength, and put not 
Beyond the sphere of your activity. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i, 1. 


2. To direct one’s course; turn. 
His fury thus appeased, he puts to land. 
Dryden, AAneid, vi. 554, 
St. To make an effort; try; endeavor. 
If it be possible 
That an arch-villain may ever be recover’d, 
This penitent rascal will put hard. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 3. 
41. To put the case; suppose. 
Lat us now putte that ye han leve. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


To put about, to go about; turn back; change or re- 
verse one’s course.— To put at, to throw with an upward 
and forward motion of the arm. 


put 
O it fell anes upon a time 
They putted at the stane; 
And seven foot ayond them a’ 
Brown Robin’s gar’d it gang. 
Rose the Red and White Lilly (Child’s Ballads, V. 176). 


To put away for (naut.), to start to go to: as, to put away 
Jor home after a cruise.—To put fair, to bid fair. 


And he had put fair for it, had not death prevented him, 
by which his life and projects were cut off together. 
Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 190. (Davies.) 


To put for, to start for; especially, to get in resolute 
motion toward with decided purpose and vigorous ac- 
tion: as, to put for home; to put for the shore.—To put 
forth. (a) To shoot; bud: germinate. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Then the flowers put forth and spring, and then the 
Sunne shall scatter the mists. 


Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 
(6) To set out; depart. 
Order for sea is given ; 


They have put forth the haven. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 10. 7. 


To put forwardt, to hasten on. 


I am willing to put forward as fast as my beast will give 
me leave, though I fear nothing in your company. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii, 228. 


To put in. (a) Naut., to enter a port or harbor; espe- 
cially, to deviate from the regular course to seek shelter 
from storms, or to refit, procure provisions, etc. : as, the 
ship put in to Charleston. 


We sailed for Mytilene, but put in the first evening at 
Cardamilla in Scio, where I pitched my tent, and lay all 
night, and the next evening arrived at the port of Mytilene. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 14. 


(6) To call at and enter a place, as a house of refreshment. 


We took horse, and got early to Baldwick, where there 
was a fair, and we put in, and eat a mouthfull of porke, 
which they made us pay 14d. for, which vexed me much. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 220. 
(c) To dash into covert for safety, as a bird when hard 
pressed by a hawk. (d) To interpose. 


He has... kicked me three or four times about the 
tiring-house . . . for but offering to put in with my ex- 
perience. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 


And although astrology may here put in, and plead the 
secrett influence of this sfar [the dog-star]... 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. 
To put in for, to put in a claim for; make application 
for; seek to obtain. 


Jacob had suffered patiently the direction of those that 
governed him, so long as the excuse of his minority was a 
good one. But, being now arrived at the age of 17, he be- 
gan to put in by degrees for his share in the direction of 
affairs. Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 241. 


Many most unfit persons are now putting in for that 
place. Abp. Ussher, Letters, cxvi. 


To put off, to leave land; sail off. 


Let me cut the cable, 
And, when we are put of, fall to their throats. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 78. 
To put on, to move or hasten on. 


So put on, my brave boy, and make the best of thy way 
to Boulogne. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 6. 


We put on pretty fast; the janizary, and guide to whom 
the horses belonged, frequently looking back in the ut- 
most consternation, lest they should send after us, and 
injure us some way or other. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 65. 


ut out. (a) Ναι. to start; sail. (6) To leave sud- 
y; be off; get out. (c) In tanning morocco leather, 
to remove small fragments of fiesh still adhering to the 
flesh-side of the tanned skins, and at the same time to 
stretch and smooth the skins. Formerly done almost ex- 
clusively by hand-labor, this operation is now largely per- 
formed by putting-out machines.—To put over, (a) To 
sail over or across, (b) To remove her meat from the gorge 
into the stomach: said of a hawk.—To put up. (a) To 
ce lodgings; lodge. (0) To offer one’s self as a candi- 
ate. 


To 
de 


The beasts met to chuse a king, when several put up. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
(c) To sheath the sword; cease from further contest. 
Troth, Ill put up at all adventures, master : 
It comes off very fair yet. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, i. 2. 
(ad) To pay down or stake money. [Slang, U.S.J—To put 
up to, to advance to; approach. [{Rare.] 
With this he put up to my lord; 
The courtiers kept their distance due. 
To put up with, to bear without resentment or repining; 
tolerate: as, to put up with many annoyances; to put up 
with injury; to put up with bad fare. 

It would no more repay us for all the insolence that we 
have put up with than does the infliction of a forty-shil- 
ling fine on the cabman recompense the gentleman whom 
he has blackguarded for an hour in a crowded thorough- 
fare. Blackwood’s Mag., XCVI. 198. 


put! (pit),n. [Formerly also putt; «ΜΕ. put, 
< putl, v.] 1. A thrust; a push. 
The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to instruct 
me how to answer the captain’s home put. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 316. (Davies.) 
2. Acast or throw; specifically, a throw made 
by an upward and forward motion of the arm, 
as in putting the stone. [Pronounced in Scot- 
land put. ] 


The put of the stoon thou maist not reche, 
To litil myzte is in thi sleue. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 73. 
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3+. An attempt; particularly, an attempt to 
avoid something, as when a bird or beast of 
chase, hard pressed, seeks safety under cover. 

The stag’s was a forced put, and a chance rather than 
a choice. Sir R. 1 Estrange. 
4. A game at cards, played generally by two 
people; but sometimes by three, and often four. 

he whole pack is used in playing, but only three cards 


are dealt out at atime. Whoever gains at least two tricks 
out of the three counts five points, which make game. 


There are some playing at back-gammon, some at trick- 
track, some at picket, some at cribidge, and, perhaps, at 
a by-table in a corner, four or five harmless fellows at put 
and all-foures. Country Gentleman's Vade Mecum (1699), 

[p. 75. (Halliwell.) 


He had heard an old tailor say that in his youth, fifty 
years ago, put was a common public-house game, © 
ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I, 267. 
5. A contract by which the party signing or 
making the same agrees, in consideration usu- 
ally of a certain sum of money, that he will ac- 
cept and pay for specified securities or com- 
modities which the party named therein, or 
the bearer of the contract, at or within a time 
named, shall, at the option of the latter, offer 


to sell the former ata specified price. It isused 
chiefly in the stock-market, for speculative purposes, and 
if the intent of the parties is to settle the diiference of 
price in money, it is illegal. 
Gran. And all this out of Change-Alley? 
Wit. Every Shilling, Sir; all out of Stocks, 
Putts, Bulls, Rams, bears, and Bubbles. 
Cibber, Refusal, i. 
A put is an option to deliver, or not deliver, at a future 
day. Bisbee and Simonds, Law Prod. Ex., Ῥ. 50. 
put? (put), η. [Also putt; perhaps < W. put, 
any short thing; ef. pwtan, pwtog, a squat wo- 
man.] Arustic; a clown; asilly fellow; a sim- 
pleton; an oddity. [Eng.] 
As he gave the good-night to two or three young fellows 
a little before our landing, one of them, instead of return- 
ing the civility, asked us what queer old put we had in 
the boat, Addison, Sir Roger at Vauxhall. 


What Letacre said to you upon that occasion you ought 
to have borne with more decency . . . than to have call- 
ed him country put. teele, Spectator, No. 263. 

putt (put),n. [ς OF. pute, puite (= Pr. Sp. Pg. 
puta = It. putta), a prostitute, fem. of put, puit, 
pout, pot (= Sp. Pg. puto = It. putto), foul, 
bad, wicked.] A strumpet; a prostitute. 

put4}, 7. An obsolete form of piil. 

putage (pu’taj),». [COF. putage (ML. puta- 
gium), fornication, prostitution, < pute, a pros- 
titute: see pul3.] In law, prostitution or for- 
nication on the part of a woman. 

If any heir female under guardianship were guilty of 
putage, she forfeited her part to her coheirs. 

Jacob, Law Dict. 
putaile},n. A variant form of pitaile. 
putamen (pi-ta’men), n.; pl. putamina (pi- 

tam’i-ni). [« L. putamen, a trimming or clip- 
ping, waste, husk,< putare, cleanse, trim, prune: 
see putation.] 1. In bot., the endocarp of a fruit 
when hard and stony; the shell of a nut, or 
the stone of a stone-fruit or drupe; also, one of 
the pyrene or apparent seeds of some drupes. 
See drupe and endocarp, and eut under drupe. 
—2. In ornith., the soft shell of an egg; a last 
layer of tough tenacious albumen deposited 
upon the soft white of the egg, forming a mem- 
brane in and upon which the hard shell is de- 
posited.—38. In anat., the outer zone of gray 
matter of the lenticular part of the corpus stri- 
atum of the brain. The claustrum separates 
the putamen from the cortex of the brain. 
putaminous (pi-tam’i-nus), a. [ς putamen 
(-min-) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the puta- 
men: as, a putaminous envelop or membrane. 
putanism (pu’ta-nizm), n. [ς F. putanisme (= 
Sp. putanismo, putatsmo = It. puttanismo), pros- 
titution, ς putain (= It. puttana), a ee 
ς pute, a prostitute: see put3.] Customary 
lewdness or prostitution ina female. Bailey. 
putation (pi-ta’shon),. [ς ME. putacion, < 
OF. putation, < L. putatio(n-), a pruning, lop- 
ping, also (LL.) a reckoning, computing, con- 
sidering, < putare, pp. putatus, cleanse, trim, 
prune, fig. adjust, settle (rationem or rationes) 
accounts; hence reckon, count, compute, value, 
estimate, esteem, consider, think, suppose, be- 
lieve; < putus, clean, clear: see pute.) 1. A 
lopping or pruning, as of trees; pruning. 
Eke thai be apte unto putacion 
Of bowes drie or foule elacion. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91. 
2. The act of considering, deeming, or sup- 
posing; supposition; estimation. 

If we were not the actors and sufferers, it is not possible 

that we should be made the natural subjects of the acci- 


dents of another’s body, by any putation, estimation, or 
misjudging whatsoever. Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 8, 





putative (pii’ta-tiv), a. 


put-caset (put’kas), ή. 


puteal (pi’té-al), n. 


putidt (pi 


putidityt (pi-tid’i-ti), n. 


putidnesst (pi’tid-nes), n. 


putidness 


[< F. putatif = Sp. Pg. 
putativo, < LL. putativus, supposed, < L. putare, 
pp. putatus, think, suppose: see putation.] Sup- 
posed ; reputed; commonly thought or deemed: 
as, the putative father of a child. 

Thus things indifferent, being esteem’d useful or pious, 


became customary, and then came for reverence into a 
putative and usurp’d authority. 


Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, II. i. § 3. 


Her putative parents had impressed, 
On their departure, their enjoinment. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 175. 
Putative marriage, in canon law, a marriage contract- 


ed in violation of an impediment, but in good faith on the 
part of at least one party. 


put-byt (put’bi),. An excuse for setting aside 


or ignoring. See quotation under put-of. 

[< put, v., + obj. casel, 
n.| A propounder of hypotheses, or hypotheti- 
cal cases. 


He used to say that noman could be a good lawyer that 
was not a put-case. 
Reger North, Lord Guilford, I. 20. (Davies.) 


putchuk, putchock (pu-chuk’, pu-chok’), x. 

[Hind. pachak.] The costus-root.— Green or 
native green putchuk, the Chinese Aristolochia recur- 
vilabra : so called from some resemblance of its rootstock 
to the putchuk imported from India. It is used as a reme- 
dy for burns and indigestion, and, like many other species 
of Aristolochia, is regarded as an antidote to snake-poison. 
Physicians, however, now credit these plants with the vir- 
tues of diaphoretics, stimulant tonics, and emmenagogues 
only. The drug is obtained chiefly from cultivation, and 
is at Ningpo a large article of commerce. 


putet (put), a. [<L. putus, cleansed, clean, clear, 


pure, unmixed (usually joined with purus, pure: 
purus putus, or purus ac putus), orig. pp., < 
ν pu, in purus, pure, clean: see pure. From 
this adj. are also ult. E. putamen, putation, pu- 
tative, compute, count, account, dispute, repute, 
etc.] Clear; pure; mere. 


Arminius . . . acknowledges faith to be the pure pute 
gift of God. Bp. Hall, Via Media (trans.), v. (Davies.) 


Generally pure pute Italians, preferred in England, 
transmitted the gain they got. . . into their own coun- 


try. Fuller, Worthies, York, ITI. 464. (Davies.) 
That cause ... was pure and pute factions. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 527. (Davies.) 


[L., a stone curb sur- 
rounding the mouth of a well, < puteus, a well: 
see pitl.] An inclosure surrounding a well to 
prevent persons from falling into it; a well- 


curb. Sculptured examples of both antiquity and the 
middle ages occur, among which are works of art of high 
excellence. See cut under Ain 


puteli (put’e-li), π. (Hind. pate?d.] <A flat- 
bottomed boat, used for transporting the prod- 
ucts of India down the Ganges. It is from 40to 





Puteli of the Ganges. 


65 feet long, lightly made, and capable of conveying a 
heavy cargo. The puteli is surmounted by a large flat- 
topped shed, nearly as long as the boat, and carries a sin- 


gle large square sail. 
puterie},. [ME.,< OF. puterie (= Sp. puteria; 
ML. reflex puteria), prostitution, ς pute, a pros- 


titute: see pubs.) Prostitution. Chaucer. 
tid), a. [< L. putidus, stinking, 
fetid, « putere, stink, be rotten, < oY pu, = Skt. 
vy puy, stink. Cf. putrid.] 1. Stinking; rotten. 
This Mother of divinest Love, as pure 
As is that other putid ! 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 220. 
2. Mean; low; worthless; foul; dirty; dis- 
gusting. 
Putid fables and ridiculous fictions. 
Jer. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 126. 


[< putid + -éty.] 
The quality of being putid; foulness; vileness; 
meanness. 

[< putid + -ness.] 
ave quality of being putid; rottenness; putid- 
ity. 


putidness 


High-tasted sawces made with garlick or onions, pur- 
sely applied to tainted meats, to make their putidness 

ess perceptible. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 199. (Davies.) 


putlog (pit’log), x. [ς putt (?) + logt.] In 
carp., one of a number of short pieces of tim- 





α, putlog; 4, 4, putlog-holes; c, ledger. 
Ρ ΡΗΙΙΟΕ 


ber used in building to carry the floor of a seaf- 
fold. They are placed at right angles to the wall, one 
end resting on the ledgers of the scaffold, and the other in 
holes left in the wall, called putlog-holes. 
putlog-hole (put’log-hdl), η. One of a series 
of small holes left in a wall, to admit the ends 
of putlogs. 
put-off (put’df), n. 
sion or delay. 
There be so many put-offs, so many put-byes, so many 
respects and considerations of worldly wisdom. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


An excuse; a shift for eva- 


‘““We want t’ man who came here for hiding last night; 
t’? man called John Whitehead.” “He came not here last 
night.” ‘‘That’s a put-of. He came this morning — 
then.” 4. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, iii. 


putois (I. pron. pii-two’), n. [F. putois (ML. 
putacius), a polecat, its fur, a brush made of 
its fur, ς L. putere, stink: see putid.] A brush 
supposed to be made of the hair of the polecat, 
used by painters of ceramic ware. 

putoo (put’d), nm. [Cingalese.] A dish made 
from flour or meal from the germinal shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, scraped cocoanut, and jack- 
fruit, much esteemed by the Cingalese. 

Putorius (pi-t0’ri-us), n. [NL., < L. putor, a 
stench, < putere, stink: see putid.] An exten- 
sive genus of Mustelidx, belonging to the sub- 
family Musteline, having 34 teeth, instead of 
38 as in Mustela, and containing the animals 
known as weasels, stoats, ermines, polecats, fer- 
rets, and minks. They are related to the martens and 
sables, but are smaller, with much slenderer body and tail, 
and very short limbs. They inhabit nearly all countries. 
They are often destructive to poultry, but are beneficial in 
destroying rats, mice, and other vermin. Species inhabit- 
ing cold countries turn white in winter, the tip of the tail 
remaining black. Such furnish a highly prized fur, known 
asermine. Thecommon weasel, Putorius vulgaris, is one 
of the smallest species, 6 or 8 inches long, with a short 
tail. P.erminea is the common stoat or ermine. P. fe- 
tidus is the polecat, of which a variety, P. furo, commonly 
an albino with pink eyes, is the domesticated ferret. The 
spotted polecat is P. sarmaticus. (See sarmatier.) The 
black-footed ferret of the western prairies of the United 
States is P. (Cynomyonax) nigripes. The bridled weasel of 
South America is P. frenatus. A Siberian form, P. sibiri- 
cus, is the red sable, chorok, or kolinsky (which see). An 
aquatic species, somewhat otter-like, is P. lwtreola, the Eu- 
ropean mink. The American mink is P. vison. See cuts un- 
der Cynomyonazx, ermine, ferret, mink, polecat, and weasel. 

putourt, 7. [ME., < OF. pute, a prostitute: see 
put3,] A pimp; a procurer; a keeper of a 
brothel. Chaucer. 

put-pin (put’pin), x. 
Same as push-pin. 

Playing at put-pin, doting on some glass 
(Which, breath’d but on, his falsed gloss doth pass). 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, viii. 205. 


Putranjiva (put-ran-ji’vii), m. [NL. (Wallich, 
1826), from anative name in India,< Skt. putra, 
son, + jiva, living.] A genus of apetalous trees 
of the family Euphorbiacez and tribe Phyllan- 


thex. It is characterized by numerous staminate flow- 
ers in dense heads at the nodes, each with a slender 
unequally five-lobed calyx and two or three stamens; pis- 
tillate flowers with three short spreading styles expanded 
into broad fleshy papillose branches ; and an ovary of three 
carpels each with two ovules, becoming in fruit an ovoid 
drupe with one cell and one seed. The four species are 
natives of India and Ceylon, and are large timber-trees 
with close-grained and very hard wood, bearing rigid and 
entire veiny alternate leaves, and axillary flowers, the 
staminate numerous and short-stalked and the pistillate 
one or few and long-stalked. 3, Roxburghii is known in 
India as wild olive. 

putredinous (pi-tred’i-nus), a. [ς OF. putre- 
dineux = Pg. It. putredinoso; ς LL. putredo 
(-din-), rottenness, ¢ L. putrere, be putrid: see 
putrid.| Proceeding from putrefaction, or par- 
taking of the putrefactive process; having an 
offensive smell. 


A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk 
with rennet is turned. Floyer, Animal Humours. 


[ς putl, v., + obj. pint.] 
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putrefacient (pu-tré-fa’shient), α. απᾶ η. [= 
Pg. putrefaciente, < L. putrefacien(t-)s, ppr. of 
putrefacere, putrefy: see putrefy.] I, a. Same 
as putrefactive. 
Putrefacient action on the blood and tissues after the 
lapse of some hours. Alien. and Neurol., 1X. 363. 
ΤΙ. ». An agent or a substance that produces 
putrefaction. 
putrefactedt (pii’tré-fak-ted), a. [Also putri- 
facted; < Li. putrefactus, pp. of putrefacere, 
putrefy, + -ed2.] Putrid; putrefied. 


Vermine bred of putrifacted slime. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, IT., iv. 4. 


putrefaction (pi-tré-fak’shon), n. [Also putri- 
faction ; < ME. putrifaccioun, < OF. putrefaction, 
I. putréfaction = Pr. putrefaccio = Sp. putre- 
faccion = Pg. putrefaccdo = It. putrefazione, < 
LL. putrefactio(n-), ς L. putrefacere, pp. putre- 
Sactus, putrefy: see putrefy.] 1. The act or 
process of putrefying; the decomposition of an- 
imal and vegetable substances, attended by the 
evolution of fetid gases. Putrefaction is at present 
believed to be a result of the activity of organisms of the 
simplest form —the Schizomycetes. It can therefore take 
place only when the conditions are favorable for the life 
and growth of these organisms. A temperature of from 
60° to 80° F., a moderate degree of humidity, and limited 
access of air are the conditions most favorable to putre- 
faction. Extremes of heat and cold, salt, sugar, vinegar, 
carbolic acid, corrosive sublimate, and other antiseptics 
prevent putrefaction by destroying or rendering inactive 
the organisms which induce it. The chemical changes 
in a putrefying body are mostcomplex. From proteid 
bodies are formed: indol, skatol, various aromatic nitrog- 
enous and non-nitrogenous acids, ptomaines, hydrogen 
sulphid, and many other solid and gaseous products. 
See fermentation, and germ theory (under germ). 


Alle ορ seyn that the feuere contynuele is 
gendrid of putrifaccioun of blood and of corrupcioun of 
humouris. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 


All creatures that have breath in their nostrils must 
suddenly return to putrefaction. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 31. 


Pasteur proved that in the special fermentation which 
bears the name of putrefaction the primum movens of the 
putrefaction resides in microscopic vibrios of absolutely 
the same order as those which compose the butyric fer- 
ment. Life of Pasteur (trans.), p. 57. 
2. Putrefied matter. 

putrefactioust (pu-tré-fak’shus), a. [ς putre- 
facti(on) + -ous.] Putrefying; putrid. 
Drunkennesse, whose putrefactious slime 
Darkens the splendour of our common wealth. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 70. 
putrefactive (pi-tré-fak’tiv), a. [Also puwtri- 
factive; = F. putréfactif = Sp. Pg. putrefactivo 
= It. putrefattivo, < L. putrefactus, pp. of putre- 
Sacere, putrefy: see putrefy.] 1. Pertaining to 
putrefaction: as, the putrefactive smell or pro- 
cess, or the putrefactive fermentation. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive smell will dis- 
cover it. Wiseman, Surgery. 

There were small signs yet of the acetous and putrefac- 
tive stages which were to follow in the victory and decline 
of Puritanism. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 154. 
2. Causing putrefaction. 


The vessels of the living body, whether of man or ani- 
mals, are sealed up beyond the reach of putrefactive germs 
so long as they are in a sound and healthy state. 

S. B. Herrick, Wonders of Plant Life, p. 77. 
putrefactiveness (pu-tre-fak’tiv-nes), η. Pu- 
trefactive character, quality, or condition. Also 
putrifactiveness. 
putrefiable (pi’tré-fi-a-bl), a. [Also putrifia- 
ble ; < putrefy + -able.] Liable to putrefy; sub- 
ject to or causing putrefaction. 

For absorption of putrefiable materials Esmarch has 
used with great satisfaction turf enclosed in gauze bags, 

W. T. Belfield, Rel. of Micro-Org. to Disease, p. 60. 
putrefier (pi’tré-fi-ér), η. A putrefacient. 
Also putrifier. 
An account of a series of experiments upon putrejiers 
and antiseptics. Workshop Receipts, 24 ser., p. 196. 
putrefy (pi’tré-fi), v.; pret. and pp. pry 
fied, ppr. putrefying. [Also putrify; ς ME. 
putrefien,< OF. putrefier, F. putréfier = Sp. Pg. 
μονά (< ML. *putreficare) = lt. putrefare, < 
u. putrefacere, cause to rot, putrefy, putrefieri, 
rot, putrefy, < putrere, be rotten (see putrid), 
+ fieri, pass. of fucere, make, do.] I, trans. 
1. To render putrid; cause to decay with an 
‘offensive odor; cause to become fetid by rot- 


putry“t, 2. 
Reet (pat); v.14. 





putter 


Wounds and bruises, and putrifying sores. Isa. i. 6. 


Whenne they shewe uppe thaire fertilitee, 
So turne hem with the plough to putrijie ; 
And after that thi lande shal multiplie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. Εν. Τ. 8.), p. 182. 

Many substances in nature which are solid do putrify 

and corrupt into worms. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 43. 
=Syn. Decay, Corrupt, etc. See rot. 
putrescence (pi-tres’ens),n. [<F. putrescence 
= It. putrescenza; as putrescen(t) + -ce.] Pu- 
trescent character or condition; tendency to 
putridity or decay; a putrid state. 

We must confess in the common putrescence it may pro- 
mote elevation, which the breaking of the bladder of gall, 
so small a part in man, cannot considerably advantage. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 


In attempting to sterilize a putrescible solution by 
means of cold, it was found that, though in some cases 
putrescence was delayed, in no case were the organisms 
completely destroyed. Science, V1. 393. 

putrescent (pu-tres’ent), a. [ς OF. putrescent 
= It. putrescente, < L. putrescen(t-)s, ppr. of pu- 
trescere, grow rotten, decay, incept. from putre- 
re, be rotten or putrid: see putrid.| 1. Becoming 
or growing putrid, or fetidly rotten; in course 
of putrefying; tainted with putrefaction or de- 
cay: as, putrescent flesh. 

Stately, externally powerful, although undermined and 
putrescent at tne core, the death-stricken empire still 
dashed back the assaults of its barbarous enemies. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 18. 


If from the hospitals . . . 
All the diseases in one moat were gathered, 
Such was it here, and such a stench came from it 
As from putrescent limbs is wont to issue. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxix. 51. 
2. Of or pertaining to the process of putrefac- 
tion: as, a putrescent smell. 
putrescible (pu-tres’i-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
putrescible = It. putrescibile, < L. putrescere, 
grow rotten, + -ible.] Subject to putrefaction; 
liable to become putrid. as, putrescible sub- 
stances. 

It does not appear to be putrescible. 

Philosophical Transactions (1798), i. § 2. 

Finely divided charcoal is usually stated to have strong 
antiseptic powers. It certainly has a remarkable action 
upon putrescible substances. 

W. 4. Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 355. 
putrid (pi’trid), a. [« F. putride = Sp. pitrido 
= Pg. It. putrido,< L. putridus, rotten, corrupt, « 
putrere, be rotten, putris, rotten; ef. putere, be 
rotten, Ir. putar, stinking, L. pus, matter, ete.: 
see putid and pus.) 1. Inastate of decay or 
putrefaction ; exhibiting putrefaction; corrupt; 
fetid from rottenness; stinking: said of animal 
and vegetable bodies: as, putrid flesh. 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows. 
Waller, Aineid, iv. 
A wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. Shelley, Alastor. 
2. Indicating a state of putrefaction; proceed- 
ing from or pertaining to putrefaction: as, a 
putrid scent.—Putrid fever. See feverl.—Putrid 
sore throat, gangrenous pharyngitis. 
putridity (pu-trid’i-ti),n. [= F. putridité It. 
putridita; as putrid + -ity.] 1. The state of 
being putrid; corruption; fetid rottenness.— 
2. Putrid matter. 

A hundred and thirty corpses of men, nay of women 
and even children, . . . lie heaped in that glacitre; pu- 
trid under putridities. Carlyle, French Rev., 11. v. 3. 

putridness (pi’trid-nes), απ. Putrid character 
or condition. 

putrifactedt, putrifaction, ete. See putrefact- 
ed, ete. 

putrification (pu’tri-fi-ka’shon), nm. [ς putrefy 
+ -ation (see -fy).] Putrefaction. 

Putrification must nedes be in a bodye. 

Confutation of N. Shaxton (1546). 
putrify, υ. See putrefy. 
putry!+ (pu’tri), a. [ς L. putris, putridus, rot- 
ten: see putrid.] Putrid. 

Howl not, thou putry mould! groan not, ye graves! 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, II. (Richardson.) 
Same as puterie. 
[A spelling of putl; obsolete 
in the general sense.] In golf-playing, to play 
with a putter; play when the ball lies at a short 
distance from the hole. 


ting. See puirefaction.—2, To make carious pyttl (put), n. [< puttl,v.] In golf-playing, 2 


or gangrenous. 


A wound was so putresied as to endanger the bone. 
Sir W. Temple. 


They would but stink = putrefy the air. 


stroke made with a putter, or made in attempt- 
ing to hole a ball. 


putt?, η. See put. 
3. To corrupt; make foul or offensive. [Rare.] puttah, n. 


putter! (put’ér), x. 


Same as patah. 
[ς putl + -erl.] 1. One 


hak., 1 Hen, VI, iv. 7.90. who puts or places: as, a putter of obstacles in 


II, intrans. To become putrid; decay with a 
fetid smell. See putrefaction. 


one’s way.—2. One who puts or hauls coal 
from the place where it is mined to the point 


putter 


from which it is raised to the surface; one who 
transports coal on any underground road. Also 
ealled haulier, drawer, and trammer. [Little, if 
at all, used in the United States.]—3. One who 
puts or throws, especially a stone: as, he is 
but a poor putter. [In this sense pronounced 
put’ér in Scotland. } 

Fame saying that Troy trains vp approved sons 

In deeds of arms, braue putters-off of shafts, 

For winging lances, masters of their crafts. 

Chapman, Odyssey, xviii. 379. 
4 (put’ér). In golf-playing, a club with a stiff 
and comparatively short shaft, generally used 
when the ball is on the putting-green.— putter 
on, (a) One who urges, instigates, or incites; an instiga- 
tor or inciter. 
They vent reproaches 


Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exactions. Shak., Hen. VIII, i. 2. 24. 


(0) One who puts or places something on something else. 
—Putter out, formerly, one who deposited money on go- 
ing abroad, on condition of receiving a very much larger 
sum on his return, the money being forfeited in case of 
his non-return. This mode of gambling was practised in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. On dangerous expe- 
ditions the money received was sometimes as much as five 
pounds for every pound deposited. 


Or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of. hak., Tempest, iii. 3. 48. 
putter? (put’ér), v. 7. A variant of potter2. 


Lies abed Sunday morning, and gets up late to putter 
with the furnace. The Century, XX V1. 635. 


putti (put’ti), mn. pl. [It., pl. of putto, a lit- 
tle child, < L. putus, a boy, child: see pupill.] 
Representations of Cupid-like nude children 
common in the art of the fifteenth and follow- 
ing centuries, especially in Italy. 
puttier (put’i-ér),n. [ς putty, v., + -erl.] One 
who putties; one who fills up or cements with 
putty, as a glazier. 
Cracked old houses where the painters and plumbers 


and puttyers are always at work. 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, ii. 


putting-green (put’ing-grén), n. In golf, all 
that part of the course within twenty yards of 
a hole, excepting hazards 


Some of the putting-greens [at St. Andrews] are not 
what they should be, . . . but others, again, are things of 
beauty. The green of the “hole o’ cross” is probably the 
best in all the world of golf. 

Golf (Badminton Library), p. 313. 


putting-stone (put’ing-ston), η. In Scotland, 
a heavy stone to be thrown with the hand, 
raised and thrust forward from the shoulder: 
chiefly used in gymnastic exercises or athletic 
sports. 
She lifted the heavy puiting-stane, 
And gave a sad “QOhon!” 
Rose the Red and White Lilly (Child’s Ballads, V. 177). 


putto, η. See puttoo. 

puttock (put’ok), n. [< ME. puttok, potok; 
origin uncertain.] <A kind of hawk. (ᾳ) The 
kite or glede, Milvus regalis. (6b) The common buzzard, 
Buteo vulgaris. 


The Hen which when the Puttocke hath caught hir 
Chekin beginneth to cackle. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 92. 


Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest 

But may imagine how the bird was dead, 

Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 2. 191. 


puttoo (put’d),. [Also putto; ς Hind. patti.) 
A fabric made in Cashmere and neighboring 
countries of the longer and coarser wool of 
the goat, after the fine and soft undergrowth 
has been separated from it. See cashmere 
shawl, under cashmere. Also ealled Cashgar 

ycloth. 

putty (put’i), n. [< OF. potec, brass, copper, 
tin, etc., calcined, also a potful, F. potée, pow- 
dered tin, oxid, putty, also a potful, ς pot, a 
pot: see potl. Cf. potin, pottain, pot-metal.] 1. 
A kind of paste or cement compounded of whit- 
ing, or soft carbonate of lime, and linseed-oil, 
mixed to the consistence of dough. In this state 
it is used by glaziers for fixing the panes of glass in win- 
dow-sashes, etc., and also by house-painters to stop up 
holes and cavities in woodwork before painting. It is of- 


ten tinted with various pigments to make it agree in color 
with the surface on which it is used. 


2. A powder of oxid of tin, used in polishing 
glass and steel: sometimes called jewelers’ putty. 
—3. Avery fine cement, used by plasterers and 
stone-masons, made of lime only. See the 
quotation. 

Fine stuff [mortar made of fine white lime] very care- 
fully prepared, and so completely macerated as to be held 
in solution in water, which is allowed to evaporate till it 
is of sufficient consistence for working, is called putty, 
plasterers’ putty. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 121. 
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4, A mixture of ground materials in which in 
potteries earthenware is dipped for glazing.— 
5. A mixture of clay and horse-dung used in 


making molds in foundries.— Glycerin putty, a 
kind of putty, more properly a cement, made of, glycerin 
and litharge. 


putty (put’i), ο. t.5 pret. and pp. puttied, ppr. 
puttying. [< putty, n.] To cement with putty ; 
fill up with putty. 

putty-eye (put’i-1), 7. A name given by pigeon- 
fanciers to the eyes of pigeons which have a 
thick orbit of a fleshy character. 

putty-faced (put’i-fast), a. Having a face re- 
sembling putty in pastiness or color. 

putty-knife (put’i-nif), n. A knife with a blunt, 





Putty-knives. 


flexible blade, used by glaziers for laying on 
putty; a stopping-knife. 

putty-powder (put’i-pou’dér), ». An artifi- 
cially prepared oxid of tin (πο), sometimes 
mixed with oxid of lead (PbO), used for polish- 
ing glass and other substances. 

puttyroot (put’i-rét), η. An American orchid, 
Aplectrum spicatum, producing every yearona 
slender rootstock a corm an inch in diameter, 
filled with an extremely glutinous matter, which 
has been used as a cement, whence the name. 





























Puttyroot (4plectrum spicatum\ 


I, upper part of flowering scape; 2, a leaf from a bulb of the sea- 
son, showing attachment to bulb of preceding season; 3, fruiting 
scape. 


Each corm persists till there are three or four horizontally 
connected. The newest sends up, late in summer, a sin- 
gle much-veined and plaited leaf, which lasts through the 
winter, and in spring a scape a foot or more high, with a 
loose raceme of brownish flowers. Also called Adam and 


ve. 

putty-work (put’i-wérk), π. Decoration by 
means of a composition in which ornaments 
are modeled while it is soft, and which grows 
very hard. Coffers, picture-frames, shrines, etc., were 
elaborately decorated in this material in Italy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, color being often added 
to the ornaments in relief. 

put-up (put’up), a. Concocted or planned by 
intimates or insiders, but so as to appear to 
emanate from or be the work of others; spe- 
ciously conceived, planned, or carried out: as, 
a put-up job. [Colloq.] 

“Well, master,” said Blathers, . . . *‘ this warn’t a put- 
up thing.” ‘And what the devil’s a put-up thing?” de- 
manded the doctor impatiently. ‘‘We call it a put-up 
robbery, ladies,” said Blathers, turning to them asif he 
pitied their ignorance, but had a contempt for the doctor’s, 
‘twhen the servants is in it.” 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxi. (Davies,) 
puture, pulture (pu’tur, pul’tir), n. [< OF. 
peuture, puture, pouture, poture, pulture, food, 
nourishment, ς ML. *pultura, putura, food, pot- 
tage, ς L. puls (pult-), a thick broth or pottage: 
see pulse2.] A custom claimed by keepers in 
forests, and sometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, 
to take food for man, horse, and dog from the 
tenants and inhabitants within the perambula- 
tion of the forest, hundred, ete. 


puzzle 


In 6 Henry VIII. (1514) puture was paid for the forest 
which was reclaimed towards the close of that reign. 
Baines, Hist. Lancashire, ΤΙ. 25. 


puxi (puk’si), ». [Mex. Ind.] The larve of 
the various dipterous insects of the genus 
Ephydra,which 
inhabit the al- 
kali lakes of 
western North 
America, and 
are made into 
edible cakes: 
so called by 
Mexican In- 
dians and 
Spanish Amer- 





icans. See 
Ephydra, ahu- 
atle, and koo- 
chahbee. 
puy!, η. Same : Pier 
re as poy. Puxi Fly (ZfAyu? a californica). 


ρα” (pwé), yy (Line shows natural size.) 

[F. puy: see poy, pew2.] One of the small vol- 
canie cones which are common in Auvergne, 
central France. 


It is a most striking sight to see the small cones or Puys 
of the later date, of which there are not fewer than 230, 
still looking as fresh and perfect as though they had been 
in eruption within the present century. 


Prestwich, Geol., I. 363. 


Puya! (pii’yii),m. [NL. (Molina, 1782), from a 
native name in Chili.] A genus of monocoty- 
ledonous plants of the family Bromeliacez, 
unlike the rest of its tribe Pitcairniee in its 
loculicidal, not septicidal, dehiscence, and 
otherwise characterized by a filiform style, 
three-valved capsule, and numerous seeds sur- 
rounded by a wing. Thereare3 or 4 species, natives 
of Peru and Chile. They bear narrow spiny leaves crowded 
at the base or apex of the unbranched and sometimes ar- 
borescent stem, and a terminal simple or pyramidally com- 
pound raceme, with a single showy flower under each 
bract. Several species are in cultivation under glass, 
sometimes under the later name Pourretia, including 
white and yellow, and less often blue, pink, and green 
flowering varieties. See chagual gum, under gum2, 

puya? (pi’yii), x. 1. See Ῥουα.-- 2. A textile 
fiber yielded by the pooa. 


puyssancet, puyssantt. Middle English forms 
of puissance, puissant. 
puzzelt,. [Appar. < OF. pucelle, a girl, maid: 


see pucelle. Some compare It. puzzolente, fil- 
thy.] <A dirty drab. 
Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfish. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 107. 


No, nor yet any droyle or puzzel in the country but will 
carry a nosegay in her hand. 


Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses. (Nares.) 


Duzzle (puz’l), m. [By apheresis, as if *pozel, 
*posal, from early mod. E. opposal, opposelle, ap- 
poselle, < ME. opposayle, a question put, < op- 
posen, apposen, Ἡ. oppose, by apheresis pose, 
question: see oppose and pose?.] 1. A difficult 
question or problem; specifically, a riddle, or 
a toy or contrivance which is designed to try 
one’s ingenuity. 

Keep it like a puzzle, chest in chest, 
With each chest lock’d and padlock’d thirty-fold, . . . 
I yet should strike upon a sudden means 


To dig, pick, open, find, and read the charm. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


2. Embarrassment; perplexity: as, to be in a 
puzzle, or in a state of puzzle. 

puzzle (puz’l), v.; pret. and pp. puzzled, ppr. 
puzzling. [< puzzle, n.] I, trans. 1. To per- 
plex or pose with or as with difficult points, 
problems, or questions; put to a stand; gravel. 
My Thoughts are now puzzled about my Voyage to the 
Baltic Sea upon the Kings Service, otherwise I would 


have ventured upon an Epithalamium. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 72. 


A very shrewd disputant in those points is dexterous in 
puzzling others. Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 


You meet him under that name incognito; then, if an 
accident should happen, both you and she may be safe, 
and puzzle the truth. Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 


2. To entangle; make intricate. 
The ae of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex’d with error. 
Addison, Cato, i. 1. 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein . . . 
The threads of politic and shrewd design 
That ran through all his purposes, 
Cowper, Task, iii. 145. 
3. To resolve or discover by long cogitation 
or careful investigation; make out by mental 
labor; cogitate: with out. 
He endeavoured to puzzle its principle out for himself. 
Gladstone. 


puzzle 


The bloodhound has a much more delicate nose than 
any other known breed of hound, and can puzzle out a cold 
scent under the most adverse conditions. 

The Century, XXXVITI. 190. 
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pyarthrosis (pi-iir-thrd’sis),. [NL.,< Gr. πύον, 


pus (see pus), + ἄρθρωσις, a jointing: see ar- 
throsis.] The presence of pus in a joint. 


= yn. 1. Perplex, etc. (see embarrass), pose, nonplus, be- pyat, η. See piet. 
wilder, 


stagger. 
II. intrans. To be bewildered; be perplexed 
or posed. 
**And now,” he cried, “I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond the Bible—there I puzzle yet.” Crabbe. 
puzzle-cup (puz’l-kup), π. Same as surprise- 
cup. 
A two-handled puzzle-cup painted with flowers. 
Hamilton Sale Catalogue, 1882, No. 806. 
puzzledom (puz’l-dum), ». [< puzzle + -dom.] 
A puzzled or perplexed condition; bewilder- 
ment. [Colloq.] 
I was resolved to travel with him into the land of puzzle- 
3 Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 367. (Davies.) 


The wonderful interior of the double basilica opens upon 
us. The first feeling is simply puzzledom. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 79. 


puzzlehead (puz’l-hed), π. One who puzzles 
over matters that are plain and intelligible; a 
person of confused notions. 

“All this theistic philosophy of yours only means so 
much grist to their mill inthe end.” ‘They don’t see it 
in that light themselves,” said Robert, smiling. “Νο, 
returned the Squire, ‘‘ because most men are puzzleheads.” 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xli. 
puzzle-headed (puz’l-hed’ed), a. Given to 
puzzling over matters that are plain and intel- 
ligible; also, characteristic of puzzleheads. 

He [Maittaire] seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, 
with a large share of scholarship, but with little geometry 


or logick in his head, without method, and possessed of 
little genius. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1780. 


Pycnaspides (pik-nas-pid’é-é), n. pl. 


pycnaspidean (pik-nas-pid’é-an), a. 


Pycnanthemum (pik-nan’thé-mum), n. [NL., 


so called in allusion to the dense inflorescence; 
ς Gr. πυκνός, thick, dense, + ἄνθεμον, blossom. | 
A name given by Michaux in 1803 to Kellia, a 
genus of plants of the family Menthacea, tribe 
Saturejez. It is characterized by its four nearly equal 
straight and divergent stamens, a calyx sometimes two- 
lipped, with five teeth and about thirteen nerves, and a 
somewhat two-lipped corolla, with five ovate lobes, the 
flowers in dense verticillasters, involucrate with crowded 
bracts, and commonly corymbosely panicled. The 14 spe- 
cies, known as mountain-mint, and sometimes as Ameri- 
can basil (see basil1), are North American, and all butone 
are natives of the eastern or southern United States. They 
are erect and rigid perennial herbs, warmly aromatic and 
odorous, often hoary with minute down, and with flat- 
topped inflorescence, frequently conspicuous by reason of 
large whitened floral leaves. The flowers are whitish or 
purple and purple-dotted. They are commonly dimorphous 
in having in different flowers their stamens either exserted 
or included. The Kellia Virginiana is sometimes known 
as Virginian thyme or prairie-hyssop. See cut under 


linear. 
[aN Lies % 
r. πυκνός, thick, dense, + ἀσπίς (ἀσπιδ-), a round 
shield.] In Sundevall’s system of classifica- 
tion, the fourth cohort of scutelliplantar Pas- 
seres, including a heterogeneous group of chief- 
ly Neotropical birds, such as those of the gen- 
era Rupicola, Chasmorhynchus, Cephalopterus, 
Tityra, and Lipaugus, to which are added the 
East Indian genera Calyptomena, Eurylemus, 
and others. 
[ς Pye- 


naspidee + -an.| In ornith., having the planta, 


Pycnodontes (pik-nd-don’ téz), π. pl. 


Pycnodontini (pik’n6-don-ti’ni), n. pl. 


pycnodontoid (pik-n6-don’toid), a. and n. 


Pycnodus (pik’nd-dus), 1. 


Pycnogonata (pik-no-gon’a-tii), πι. pl. 


puzzle-headedness (puz’l-hed”ed-nes), ». The 
state of being puzzle-headed or a puzzlehead. 
The Academy, April 26, 1890, p. 291. 

puzzle-jug (puz’l-jug), n. A surprise-cup. 

puzzle-lock (puz’l-lok), π. See lock. 


or back of the tarsus, studded with many small 
irregular seales or plates, as a modification of 
x the scutelliplantar tarsus. 
pycnaster (pik-nas’tér),. [< Gr. πυκνός, thick, 
ense,  αστήρ, a star.] A kind of sponge- 


Pycnogonida (pik-n6-gon’i-di), . pl. 


At one time it used to be supposed that locks which 
could only be opened by setting a number of rings or 
disks to a particular combination of letters could not pos- 
sibly be opened by anybody who was not in possession of 
the secret; and hence they were also called -Locks. 


The state of being puzzled; bewilderment. 


*‘T have heard of a wedding very often,” said Fanny, 
with a pretty look of puzzlement and doubt, ‘‘ but I don't 
know exactly what it means.” 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, v. 6. 


A delightful air of puzzlement came over her face. 


W. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xxviii. pycnidiospore (pik-nid’i-d-spor), x. 


puzzle-monkey (puz’l-mung’ki), n. [< puzzle, 
Vis obj. monkey.] Same as monkey-puzzle. 
See Araucaria. 

puzzle-peg (puz’l-peg), π. <A short piece of 
board fastened under the lower jaw of a dog, 
and projecting a few inches beyond it, to pre- 
vent him from putting his nose close to the 
ground. 

puzzler (puz’lér), π. [< puzzle + -erl.] One 

who or that which puzzles or perplexes. 
Hebrew, the general puzzler of old heads. 


pycnid, pycnide (pik’nid), n. 
pycnides, π. 


Encye. Brit., XIV, 746. pycnidia, η. Plu au 
puzzlement (puz’l-ment),. [< puzzle + -ment. ] pycnidial (pik-nid’i-al), a. 


pycnidiophore (pik-nid’i-6-for), n. 


spicule. Sollas. 

Same as pycni- 
dium, 

Plural of pyenis. 

Plural of pycnidium. 

[ς pyenidi-um + 
-al.] Relating to a pyenidium, or having its 
character. 

E<. Nib. 
puceidium, q. v.. + Gr. φέρεν = E. bearl.)] 
n bot., a compound sporophore bearing pye- 
nidia. 

[ς NL. 
pycnidium + Gr. σπόρος, seed.] In bot., same 
as stylospore. 


pycnidium (pik-nid’i-um), n.; pl. pycnidia (-ii). 


[NL., ς Gr. πυκνός, thick, dense, + dim. -idcov.] 
1. In bot., the receptacle in the Spherioidacea, 
resembling a perithecium, in which stylospores 
or pycnospores are produced: same as clino- 
sporangium. See stylospore. Also pycnid, pyc- 
nide.— 2. [οαρ.] [NL.] In entom.,a genus of 
coleopterous insects of the family Tenebrioni- 
dz. Also ealled Oochrotus. Erichson, 1846. 


A, Brome, Elegy on his Schoolmaster. pycnis (pik’nis), n.; pl. pycnides (pik’ni-déz). 


puzzle-ring (puz’l-ring), η. A number of 
small rings intertwined with one another so 
that they cannot be separated, the puzzle be- 


[NL., « Gr. πυκνός, thick, dense, compact.] In 
bot., the same or nearly the same as clinospo- 
rangium. 


ing to bring them together in the form of a pycnite (pik’nit),. [¢ Gr. rvxvdc, thick, dense, 
single ring or in some other combination, as a compact, + -ite2.] A compact columnar vya- 


sort of knot. 
puzzling (puz’ling), p.a. [Ppr. of puzzle, v.] 
1, Perplexing; embarrassing; bewildering.— 
2. Evidencing bewilderment or perplexity; 
easily bewildered or perplexed. 
The servant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
puzzlingly (puz’ling-li), adv. In a puzzling 
manner; perplexingly. 
puzzolana, puzzolano (puz-0-lii’ni, puz-d-li’- 
no), 2, Same as pozzuolana. 
puzzolite (puz’6-lit),n. [< puzzol(ana) + -ite2.] 
Same as pozzuolana. 
pwys,”. [W.,a state of rest, weight, a weight. ] 
A Welsh weight of wool, about two pounds. 
pxt, A contraction of the Latin pinzit, ‘(He) 
painted (it).’ 
yemia, pyemic. See pyemia, pyemic. 
nepsia (pi-a-nep’si-i), 4. pl. [< Gr. IIva- 
νέψια (se. ἱερά), an Athenian festival (see def.), 
said to be so called from a dish of beans which 
was then cooked and eaten, « πύανος, a bean, + 
ἕψειν, boil.] In ancient Athens, an annual fes- 


Pycnocoma (pik-nok’d-mii), x. 


riety of topaz, from the tin-mines of Saxony 
and Bohemia. 
NL. (Ben- 


tham, 1849), < Gr. πυκνός, thick, + κόµη, hair (al- 
luding to the stamens).] Anuntenable name 
for Wetriaria, a genus of apetalous shrubs of 


the family Euphorbiacee, tribe Crotonez. It is 
characterized by numerous stamens which are often flexu- 
ous in the bud, small terminal anthers, and a long colum- 
nar style. The 8 species are equally divided in nativity 
between tropical Africa and the Mascarene Islands. They 
are shrubs, sometimes becoming small trees, bearing large 
entire leaves crowded at the end of the branches, and 
moncecious flowers in racemes in the upper axils, re- 
markable for the large number of the elongated stamens, 
often over fifty, borne on an elevated receptacle and in- 
termixed with glands. See bomah-nut. 


pycnoconidium (pik’no-k6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. 
pycnoconidia (-i). [Nl., ς Gr. πυκνός, thick, 
+ NL. conidium,.q. v.] In mycol., a spore or 
conidium produced ina pyenidium. It repre- 
sents a stage in the development of ascomy- 


cetous fungi. It has been called a spermatium in cer- 
tain lichens, and was thought to be a fertilizing organ, but 
on being sown on a proper medium it immediately ger- 
minated and produced a thallus. Same as pycnospore. 


tival of Apollo, celebrated on the 7th of the pycnodont (pik’no-dont), a. andn. I, a. Per- 


month Pyanepsion (October-November), 
had the character of a harvest-feast. 





It taining to the Pycnodontide, or having their 


characters. 


Pycnogonide (pik-n6-gon’i-d6), n. pl. 


Pycnogonides (pik-n6-gon’i-déz), n. pl. 


— πι οποτε σετ πετ πε κκος αεμαςοςν ο 


pycnogonoid 
ΤΙ. n. A fossil fish of the family Pyenodon- 
tide. 
[NL., 


pl. of Pycnodus (-odont-).] Same as Pycnodon- 
tide. 


Pycnodontidz (pik-né-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


Pycnodus (-odont-) + -idz.] A family or sub- 
order of ganoid fishes, typified by the genus 


Pycnodus. The tail is homocercal; the neural arches 
and ribs are ossified ; the roots of the ribs are but little 
expanded in the older genera, but enlarged in the later 
ones, so as to simulate vertebre ; the paired fins are not 
lobate; the teeth on the palate and on the sides of the 
mandible are obtuse; the intermaxillary teeth are incisi- 
form ; and none of the fins are fulcrate. These fishes are 
characteristic of the Mesozoic and Tertiary; all are ex- 


tinct. 
[NL.., 
Pycnodus (-odont-) + -ini.] Same as Pycno- 
dontoidei. τ 


a. Resembling or related to a pyenodont; be- 
longing to the Pycnodontoidei. 
iL. π. A member of the Pycnodontoidei. 
cnodontoidei (pik’n6-don-toi’d6-i), ». pl. 
[NL., < Pycnodus (-odont-) + -oidei.] A sub- 
order of ganoid fishes, characterized by a per- 
sistent notochord, rhombic scales in pleuro- 
lepidal rows, paired fins without axial skele- 
ton, and effulerate and branchiostegal rays. 
The principal family is that of the Pycnodon- 


tide. 

[NL. (Agassiz, 
1833), < Gr. πυκνός, thick, + ὁὀδοίς (ὀδοντ-) = E. 
tooth.] The typical genus of οκ. 
[NL., 
ς Gr. πυκνός, thick, + γόνυ (γονατ-), knee, joint. | 
Same as Pycnogonida. 

(NL, < 


Pycnogonum + -ida.] A group of marine ar- 
thropod articulate animals, combining, some 
characters of both Crustacea and Arachnida 
with others of neither of these classes; the 


Sea-spiders. They have a four-segmented cephalo- 
thorax bearing four pairs of many-jointed legs ending in 
claws, and in the female a pair of additional appendages 





N p 


Ammothea pycnogonoides, one of the Pycnogontda— female. 


@, esophagus; 4, stomach, prolonged into the limbs e and antennz a; 
6, rectum. 


between the anterior legs; a rudimentary unsegmented 
abdomen; a tubular or proboscis-like mouth, simple or 
appendaged ; four ocelli; no respiratory organs; and the 
sexes distinct. The palpi when present have from five to 
nine jointsandendinaclaw. The group has been various- 
ly rated as a family, suborder, order, subclass, and class, 
and has been called or placed in Arachnopoda, Aranei- 
Sormia, Aporobranchia, Levigrada, Nymphonacea, Pan- 
topoda, Podosomata, Polygonopeda, Pseudarachna, Pyc- 
ποφοπαία, Pycnogonidx, Pycnogonidea, and Pyenogonides. 
Some are parasitic, others are found moving sluggishly 
among seaweeds. Leading genera are Pycnogonum, 
Phoxichilidium, Nymphon, and Ammothea. See also cut 
under Nymphon. 

(NL.,< 


Pycnogonum + -idz.] 1. A family of Pycnogo- 
nida, typified by the genus Pycnogonum, con- 
taining parasites of comparatively stout form, 
with relatively short and knotty legs, and tubu- 
lar mouth without either mandibles or palpi.— 
2+. Same as the group Pycnogonida. 


Pycnogonidea (pik’n6-g6-nid’é-i), n. pl. [NL.] 


Same as Pycnogonida. 


[NL.] 
ame as Pycnogonida. 


pycnogonidium (pik’n6-g6-nid’i-um), n.; 


pl. 
pycnogonidia (-i). [NL., < Gr. πυκνός, thick, 
+ NL. gonidium.] In bot., same as stylospore. 


pyenogonoid (pik-nog’d-noid),a.andn. JI, a. 


esembling a sea-spider; of or pertaining to 
the Pycnogonida. 


pycnogonoid 


ΤΙ. π. Any member of the Pycnogonida. 
[NL., < Ge. 


Pycnogonum (pik-nog’6-num), n. 
πυκνός, thick, + γόνυ, 
knee, joint.}] The 
typical genus of 
Pycnogonide. P. lit- 
torale is a parasite 
of cetaceans, and is 
half an inch long. 

pycnometer (pik- 
nom’e-tér), n. [< 
Gr. πυκνός, thick, 
dense, + µέτρον, 
measure.] Απ in- 
strument for deter- 
mining the relative 
density or specific 
gravity of solid bod- 
168: a specific-grav- 
ity flask. It consists of 
a glass flask with a long 
tubular stopper. The flask, when filled with distilled water, 
and when the stopper is pressed in till the water overflows 
through the tubule of the stopper, will at any given tem- 
perature hold a specific volume and therefore a specific 
weight of the liquid. The combined weight of the flask 
and its stopper, and the weight of water it contains when 
the stopper is pressed in, having been ascertained, and 





Pycnogonum littorale, 144 times 
natural size. 





Pycnometers. 


aiso the total weight of the flask and its contents after 
the solid body has been placed in it, the then unfilled 
space refilled with distilled water, and the stopper again 
pressed in, the weight of the solid body in air and the 
weight of the water displaced by it when it is put in the 
pycnometer can be easily determined. These are the 
data necessary to compute the relative density or specific 
gravity of the body —a unit of mass of distilled water at 
4° 0. divided by its apparent volume at the same tem- 
perature being the usual unit of density. This unit is 
written “1.000” in specific-gravity tables in which the 
specific gravity of bodies lighter than water is expressed 
in three places of decimals. See density, densimeter, spe- 
cific gravity (under gravity), volume, and mass2, 
pyopomietocnts (pik’no-me-to’ki-&), π. [NL., 
Gr. πυκνός, thick, close, crowded, + µετοχή, a 
participle.] Use of participles or participial 
clauses at short intervals; close succession of 
participles. Compare oligometochia. 
pycnometochic (pik’nod-me-to’kik), a. [< pyc- 
nometochia + -ic.] Characterized by using or 
containing participles in close succession. 
pycnon (pik’non), ». [Also pyknon; < Gr. πυκ- 
νόν, neut. of πυκνός, thick, dense, close, com- 
pact.] 1. Inane. Gr. music, one of the short in- 
tervals in the chromatic or enharmonic 868165, 
usually about equivalent to a quarter-step.— 
2. In medieval music, a half-step or semitone. 

Pycnonotide (pik-no-not’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Pycnonotus + -idz.) The bulbuls, rock-thrush- 
es, or Pycnonoting rated as a family of Pas- 
seres. ; 

Pycnonotine (pik’n6-n6-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pycnonotus + -inze.) Asubfamily of turdiform 
or thrush-like oscine passerine birds, placed in 
the family Turdide, or merged in the subfamily 





White-eared Bulbul (Pycnonotus leucotts). 
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Brachypodine ; the bulbuls or rock-thrushes, 
typified by the genus Pycnonotus. 

pycnonotine (pik-no-no’tin),a. Resembling or 
related to Pycnonotus; belonging to the Pycno- 
NOUiNE. 

Pycnonotus (pik-n6-n6’tus), » [NL. (Kuhl, 
1826),< Gr. πυκνός, thick, + νῶτος, the back.] An 
extensive genus of Old World thrush-like passe- 
rine birds, typical of the subfamily Pycnonotine 
or family Pycnonotide. It contains about fifty 
kinds of bulbuls, ranging from Persia and Pales- 
tine to South Africa. Also spelled Picnonotus. 
See cut in preceding column. 

pycnospore (pik’no-spor), π. [< Gr. πυκνός, 
close, + σπόρος, seed.] Same as stylospore. 
De Bary. 

pycnostyle (pik’no-stil), a. [< Gr. πυκνός, thick, 
close, compact, + στῦλος, column.] In classical 
columnar arch., according to the Vitruvian sys- 
tem, noting a conventional intercolumniation, 
less than that usually employed. Itiscommon- 
ly reckoned at one diameter and a half. 

pyet,”. See piel, pie?, ete. 

pyebaldt, a. An obsolete form of piebald. 

pyedema (pi-6-dé’mii),n. [NL., < Gr. πύον, pus 
(see pus), + οἴδημα, a swelling, tumor. ] Infil- 
tration with pus. 

pyelitic (pi-e-lit’ik), a. [< pyelitis + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to pyelitis; affected with pyelitis. 

pyelitis (pi-e-li’tis), π. [NL., < Gr. πύελος, a 
trough or pan, hence the pelvis, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the pelvis of the kidney. Also 
called endonephritis. 

pyelocystitis (pi’e-lo-sis-ti’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πύελος, pelvis, + κύστις, bladder, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the renal pelvis and of the uri- 
nary bladder. 

pyelonephritic (pi’e-l6-nef-rit’ik), a. [« pye- 
lonephritis + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or affected 
with pyelonephritis. 

pyetdne hritis (pi’e-l6-nef-ri‘tis), n. [NI., < 

wr. πύελος, pelvis, + νεφρός, kidney, + -itis.] 

'Infiammation of the kidney and the renal 
pelvis. 

pyemia, pyemia (pi-é’mi-a),. [NL. pyemia, 

Gr. πύον, pus (see pus), + αἷμα, blood.] In pa- 
thol., a febrile disease caused by the absorp- 
tion of pus, or certain of its constituents, or of 
its bacteria, with the formation of metastatic 
abscesses. 

pyemic, pyemic (pi-é’mik), a. [< pyemia, py- 
emia + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by pyemia; of the nature of pyemia; af- 
fected with pyemia. 

pyengadu (pi-eng’ga-d6), n. [Burmese pyeng- 
kado.} An acacia-like tree, Xylia sxylo- 
carpa, one of the ironwoods, found in 
India, Burma, ete. It rises 70 or 80 feet without 
branches, and furnishes a reddish-brown timber in large 
sizes and of remarkable quality. It is heavier than water, 
and so hard that the Burmese work it only before season- 
ing. Itresists decay even better than teak, and its heart- 
wood is proof against white ants and teredo. From its 
power of resisting shocks, it is valued for gun-carriages, 
but it is also used for numerous other purposes requiring 
strength, hardness, and durability. Also pynkado. 

pye-powdert, η. Απ old spelling of piepowder. 
yet, η. A variant of piet. 
ygera (pi-jé’ri), m [NL. (Ochsenheimer, 
1810), < Gr. πυγή, rump, + αἴρειν, raise, lift up.] 
A genus of lepidopterous insects of the bomby- 
cold family Notodontidx, occurring in Europe 


and Asia; the buff-tips. P. bucephala is an 


example. 
pygal (pi’gal), a.andn, [< Gr. πυγή, rump, + 
-al.) I, a. In zodl., of or pertaining to the 


rump or posterior part of an animal.— pygal 
plate or shield, in herpet., one of the posterior median 
pieces of the carapace of a turtle. See pygidium, uro- 
pygium, and cuts under carapace and Chelonia. 


I, η. The posterior median or supracaudal 
thea the carapace of a tortoise; a pygal 
shield. 

bygarg (pi’girg),. [ς L. pygargus, a kind of 
antelope, also a kind of eagle, ς Gr. πύγαργος, 
a kind of antelope, also the white-tailed ea- 
gle, Falco albicilla, also a kind of sandpiper, 
Totanus ochropus, lit. ‘white-rumped,’ ς πυγή, 
rump, + apyéc, shining, white.] 1+. A kind of 
antelope, perhaps the addax. 
The hart, and the roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the 


wild goat, and the pygarg [marg. or, bison; Heb. dishon), 
and the wild ox, and the chamois. Deut. xiv. 5, 


2. The osprey, sea-eagle, or fish-hawk. 
pygargue, π. Same as pygarg, 2. ort 
pygargus (pi-giir’gus), n.; pl. pygargi (-ji). 

[NL.: see pygarg.] 1. Same as pygarg, 2.— 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of hawks: same as 

Circus. Koch, 1816. 


pygmean, 





pygmy 


pyghtt. Same as pight, an obsolete past parti- 
ciple of pitch. 

pygidial (pi-jid’i-al), a. [ς pygidium + -al.] 

1 or pertaining to the pygidium; caudal; anal; 
cereal. 

Pygidiide (pi-ji-di’i-dé), η. pl. [NL.,< Pygidi- 
um + -idz.] Α family of nematognathous 
fishes, typified by the genus Pygidium. They 
have a naked body, air-bladder confined in a capsule 
formed by the lateral processes of the anterior vertebre 
only, the dorsal generally posterior, and no adipose fin. 
The species, about 40, are confined to the fresh waters of 
South America. Also called Trichomycteridz. 


pygidium (pi-jid’i-um), ”.; pl. pygidia (-&). [NL., 
Gr. πυγή, rump, + dim. -ἶδιον.] 1. A posterior 
part of the body, in any way distinguished; an 





Posterior End of Polynoé, a polychztous annelid. 
A, from above, &, from below, showing pygidium, etc.; c, c’, noto- 
podial and neuropodial cirri of last true somite of the body; a, cirri 
of pygidium; g, sete; #, inferior tubercle; x, anus. 


anal, caudal, or pygal part or organ: said chiefly 
of insects, crustaceans,and worms. (a)Inentom., 
the last dorsabdominal segment, when modified or special- 
ized, as into an ovipositor, sting, anal forceps or cerci, etc. 
The term is much used in the classification of coleop- 
ters, hymenopters, and some of the homopters. In Coleop- 
tera, the term generally applies to any part of the dorsab- 
dominal segments which may be visible beyond the ends 
of the closed elytra, This is usually harder than the part 
covered by the elytra. When more than one segment is 
thus exposed, pygidium may be restricted to the last one, 
the next prececing being distinguished as propygidium. 
(0) The terminal division of the body of a trilobite. See 
cut under Trilobita. (c) The terminal segment of a worm. 
2. [cap.] A genus of nematognaths, typical 
of the family Pygidiide. Later called Tricho- 
mycterus.— Divided pygidium. _See divided. 

be mean (pig-mé’an), a. [< L. 
pygmeus, ἆ Gr. πυγµαῖος, dwarfish: see pygmy, 
pigmy.| Pertaining to a pygmy or dwarf}; very 
small; dwarfish. 


Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. Milton, P. L., i. 780. 


pygmy, pigmy (pig’mi), x. anda. [Early mod. 


1, also pigmie, pigmey, pigmee; «ΜΕ. pigmey, 
pygmey, pygme = OF. pigme, pygme, F. pygmée 
= Sp. pigmeo = Pg. pigmeo, pygmeo = It. pig- 
meo = G. pygmde = Sw. pygmé = Dan. pygme 
= Russ. pigmei, < L. Pygmeus, a Pygmy, dwarf, 
as adj. dwarfish, ς Gr. IIvyyaioc, in pl. Πυγμαῖοι, 
a Pygmy, a dwarf, adj. dwarfish, lit. long or 
tall as a πυγµή, < πυγµή, a measure of length, the 
distance from the elbow to the knuckles, equal 
to 18 δάκτυλοι (‘fingers’) or about 134 inches, a 
particular use of πυγµή, a fist, akin to L. pug- 
nus, the fist: see pugill, pugnacious.) I. n.; pl. 
pygmies(-miz). 1. [οαρ.] One of a fabulous race 
of dwarfs, mentioned by various ancient au- 
thors. The Pygmies (Pygmei, with an eponymic ancestor 
Pygmeeus) of Greek fable were represented by Homer as 
dwelling on the southern shores of Ocean, and as being 
warred upon by the cranes in their annual migrations. 
Later writers placed them in India and elsewhere. The 
African Pygmies described by Herodotus, and hitherto 
supposed to be equally fabulous, were apparently the 
same as the remarkable race or races of dwarfs found by 
recent explorers in various parts of equatorial Africa, espe- 
cially those discovered by Stanley (1888) in the forests of 
the upper Congo region. 

Hence—2. A little or dwarfish person; a dwarf; 
also, anything very small of its kind. 

In another Yle ther ben litylle folk, as Dwerghes; and 
thei ben to so meche as the Pygmeyes, and thei han no 
Mouthe, but in stede of hire Mouthe thei han a lytylle 
round hole. Mandeville, Travels, p. 205. 


Thy God raigns in his Ark, and I on Earth: 

I Chalenge Him, Him (if he dare come forth), 

Not Thee, base Pigmee. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 


Pygmies are pygmies still though perch’d on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Young, Night Thoughts, vi. 
3. The chimpanzee: perhaps as the supposed 
original of the fabled Pygmies. 

ΤΙ. a. 1. Belonging to or resembling a pyg- 
my; pygmean; dwarfish; very small of its kind; 
little. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size. 
Wordsworth, Ode to Immortality. 
2. In zodl., very small of its kind; dwarfish er 
dwarf: applied to many animals. 


pysmy 


pygmy, pigmy (pig’mi), v. 1.1 pret. and pp. 
pugmied, pigmied, ppr. pygmying, pigmying. 
[< pygmy, n.] To make like a pygmy; dwarf. 
Rare. | ! 
Stand off, thou poctaster, from thy press, 


Who pygmiest martyrs with thy dwarf-like verse. 
Wood, Fasti Oxon. (150 ed.), 11. 799. (Latham.) 


pygmy-weed (pig’mi-wéd), η. <A plant, Tillza 


aquatica, a tuited annual an inch or two high, 
found on muddy banks from Nova Scotia to 
Maryland. 


Pygobranchia (pi-g6-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. [NL., 


ς Gr. πυγή, rump, + βράγχια, gills.] In J. Ἡ. 
Gray’s classification (1821), one of two orders 
(the other being Polybranchia) of gymno- 
branchiate gastropods, having plumose or 
branching gills surrounding the anus on the 
middle of the hinder part of the back, and the 
skin more or less spiculous. It was framed to re- 
ceive the families Onchidoridz, Dorididz, Goniodorida, 


Polyceridz, Triopide, and Ceratosomide. Anthobranchia 
is a Synonym. 


uae (pi-g6-brang-ki-a’ti), τι. pl. 


L., neut. pl. of pygobranchiatus: see pygo- 
branchiate.] Same as Pygobranchia. 


pygobranchiate (pi-g6-brang’ki-at), a. [ς NL. 


pygobranchiatus, ς Gr. πυγή, rump, + βράγχια, 
gills: see branchiate.| Having gills around 
the anus; of or pertaining to the Pygobranchi- 
ata. 
pygodidymus (pi-g6-did’i-mus), 7.; ie nygo- 
didymi (-mi). [NL.,<¢ Gr. πυγή, ramp, + δίδυμος, 
double, twofold, twin.] Same as dipygus. 


pygopagus (pi-gop’a-gus), ”.; pl. pygopagi 


(-ji). [NL., ς Gr. πυγή, rump, + πάγος, that 
whieh is fixed or firmly set, ς πηγνύναι, make 
fast, make solid.] In teratol., a double mon- 
ster with union at the buttocks. 
pygoparasiticus (pi-g6-par-a-sit’i-kus), .; pl. 
pygoparasitici (-si). [Nl., < Gr. πυγή, rump, + 
παρασιτικός, parasitie.| In teratol., a pygopagus 
where one fetus is a parasite. 
pygope (pi’gop), ». A lizard of the family Py- 
gopodide ; a pygopod. 
Pygopide (pi-gop’1-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same as 
Pygopodide. 
pygopod (pi’gd-pod), a. and π. [< Gr. πυγή, 
rump, + πούς (ποδ-) -- E. foot.] I, a. 1. In or- 
nith., rump-footed, as an auk, loon, or grebe; 
having the legs inserted far back, appearing 
close by the rump; of or pertaining to the Py- 
gopodes.— 2. In herpet., of or pertaining to the 
Pygopodide. 
II, |. In herpet., a lizard of the family Pygo- 
podide. ) 
Pygopodes (pi-gop’6-déz), n. pl. [NL.: see 
pygopod.| An order of swimming and diving 
birds, the rump-footed birds, having the legs 
inserted very far back, and buried in the com- 
mon integument of the body nearly to the heel. 
Its limits have varied with different writers, but it is now 
generally considered to include the loons, grebes, and 
auks, and to exclude the penguins, which, though pygop- 
odous, are otherwise very different in important respects. 
It then consists of the families Colymbida, Podicipedide, 
and Alcid#. In consequence of the position of the legs, 
these birds can hardly walk, and when on land they as- 
sume a more or less nearly upright attitude. See cuts 
under Alca, grebe, and loon. 
gopodid (pi-gd-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
ygopodes + -idxz.| An Australian family of 
eriglossate lacertilians, typified by the genus 
Pygopus, alone representing the superfamily 
Pygopodoidea, having the frontal bone exeluded 
from the orbit, the prefrontal and postfrontal 
bones being extended and contiguous. Also 
Pygopidz. 
PY opodoidea (pi’ g5-pd-doi’dé-H), πι. pl. [NL., 
ygopodes + -oidea.| A superfamily of eri- 
pai lacertilians, represented by the family 
ygopodide alone, having concavo-convex ver- 





Pygopus lepidopodus. a, rudiment of hind leg. 
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tebre, the clavicle not dilated and loop-shaped 
proximally, and no postorbital or postfrontal 
squamosal arches. JZ. Gill, Smithsonian Re- 
port, 18385. 

pygopodous (pi-gop’6-dus), a. [< pygopod + 
-οιδ.] Inornith.,rump-footed; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Pygopodes, or having the 
characters of that group of birds: also applied 
to some birds, as cormorants and penguins, 
which do not belong to the Pygopodes. 

Ῥ gopus (pi’g6-pus), 2. [NL. (Merrem, 1820), 
id r. πυγή, rump, + πούς = HE. foot.] A ge- 
nus of lizards, typical of the family Pygopodide, 
having a pair of rudimentary hind limbs. P. 
lepidopodus, the only species, inhabits Austra- 
lia; it is about 2 feet long. See cut in preced- 
ing column. 

Pygoscelis (pi-gos’e-lis), » [NL. (Wagler, 
1832), < Gr. πυγή, rump, + σκέλος, leg.] <A ge- 
nus of pen- oe 
guins, of which 
the gentoo or 
so-called Pa- 
puan penguin, 
P. papua or P. 
teniata, is the 
type. Itis one 
of those com- 
monly called 
johnny by 
sailors. See 
Pano, 

ostyle (pi’- 

PzO-stily, η. τς 
Gr. rvyf, rump, 
+ στῦλος, col- 
umn.| In or- 
nith., the vo- 
mer or plow- 
share bone of a bird’s tail, consisting of a num- 
ber of caudal vertebree ankylosed together for 
the support of the tail-feathers, and possessed by 

4 nearly all birds. 

Since the oldest 

known birds (of Ju- 

rassic age) had no 

pygostyle, but a 

long tapering tail 

like a lizard’s with 

a pair of large fea- 

thers to each verte- 

bra (see cut under 

Archzopteryx), and 

since all modern 

Pygostyle.— Eight caudal vertebreeofan birds have a pygo- 


eagle (Haltattus leucocephalus),of which style, upon which 
the last, Z, is the pygostyle. (Two thirds feathers are bunch- 


natural size.) . . 
ed in several pairs, 
it follows that, theoretically, a pygostyle includes or rep- 
resents as many coalesced caudal vertebrae as there are 
par of feathers in the tail—namely, five or six in most 
irds, up to twelve or more in some. But this view does 
not rest upon observation and is not generally believed. 
The pygostyle is always the last bone of the tail, and 
always conspicuous in size; in shape it is very variable in 
different birds. 
pygostyled (pi’go-stild), a. [< pygostyle + -ed?.] 
urnished with a pygostyle; forming or con- 
verted into a pygostyle. 
Tail short as to its vertebrie, which are pygostyled. 
Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 208. 


pyic (pi’‘ik), a. [ς Gr. πύον, pus, + -ic.] Of or 
belonging to pus; purulent. 
pyjamas, η. pl. Same as pajamas. 
py ty pyket, m. and v. Obsolete spellings of 
ike}. 
ώση a. A Middle English form of piked. 
pykeyst, ». A Middle English form of pickaz. 
Prompt. Parv. 
pyknometer, ”. Same as pycnometer. 
pyknon, η. See pycnon. 
pyla (pi/li), 2.3; pl. pyle (-16). [NL., < Gr. πύλη, 
κο gate.] The orifice by which each paraque- 
duct or optic ventricle of the brain communi- 
ee with the ipl of egies 
agoras (pi-lag’0-ras), ”.; pl. pylagorai (-ri). 
PM et προς (see def.),< ΠΗύλαι, the Pass 
of Thermopyle (pl. of πύλη, gate, pass), + 
ἀγείρειν, collect, gather: see agora.| Inancient 
Greece, an elected delegate or representative 
of a constituent state in the Amphictyonic 
Council. The pylagorai were secondary to the delegates 
entitled hieromnemones (see hieromnemon), and had their 
name from the older place of assembly of the Pythian 
Amphictyony, at Pylai (Thermopyle). 
pylagore (pi‘la-gor), π. [ς Gr. Πυλαγόρας: see 
pylagoras.| Same as pylagoras. 
pylangial (pi-lan’ji-al), a. [ς pylangi-um + 
-al.| Pertaining to the pylangium. 
pylangium (pi-lan-ji’um), ”.; pl. pylangia (-a). 
ο < Gr. πόλη, a gate, + ἀγγεῖον, a vessel. ] 
The first section of the arterial trunk (truncus 





Gentoo (Pygoscelts t2nzata). 


Pylorideat (pi-l6-rid’é-ii), π. pl. 


Pyloridea 


arteriosus) of the lower vertebrates. See trun- 
cus. 

pylar (pi’lir), a. [< pyle3 + -ar3.] Of or per- 
taining to a pyle; specifically, pertaining to the 
pyle of the brain. 

pylchet, x. A Middle English form of ρολ]. 

pylelt, n. A Middle English form of pilel, ete. 

pyle? (pil),”. [Perhaps a use of pylel = pilel.] 
A single grain of chaff. Burns, To the Unco 
Guid. [Scotch.] 

pyle? (pil), π. [<Gr. πύλη, a gate.] A pore or 
other orifice or opening of small size, as a mi- 
eropyle. Coues. 

pylemphraxis (pi-lem-frak’sis), x. [NL., < Gr. 
πύλη, a gate, + ἔμφραξις, a stopping: see em- 
phractic.| Obstruction of the portal vein. 

pylephlebitis (pi-lef-lé-bi’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
πύλη, & gate, + φλέψ (φλεβ-), a Vein, + -itis. Οἱ. 
phlebitis.] Inflammation of the portal vein and 
its branches. 

pylethrombosis (pi-leth-rom-b0’sis), ». [NI., 
ς Gr. πύλη, a gate, + NL. thrombosis, q. v.] 
Thrombosis of the portal vein. 

pylgrimj, 7”. A Middle English form of pilgrim. 

pylon (pi/lon), n. [ς Gr. πυλών, a gateway, < 
πύλη, & gate, a gateway.] In arch., a monu- 
mental gateway to an Egyptian temple, or oth- 

er important building. The pylon was sometimes a 

single structure, in outline resembling a truncated pyra- 


PS SRTE στ. cap pens she orem sheen — 






Pylon.—Temple of Edfou, Egypt. 


mid, through which the passage for the gate was pierced, 
but was more typically a combination of two such trun- 
cated pyramidal structures, connected by a lower archi- 
tectural member, in which was the gate proper. They 


were usually covered with elaborate decoration in - 
sculpture, together with hieroglyphic inscriptions. i 
Often used synonymously with propylon. (Com- 


pare propylon.) Various forms of the pylon are  Hiero- 
used as hieroglyphic symbols. That shown in the ρ μυς 
cut stands for On, the Greek Heliopolis. YR: 
pylorectomy (pi-lo-rek’to-mi), π.. [ς NL. py- 
lorus + Gr. ἐκτομή, a cutting out.] Excision of 


x the pylorus, as for cancer. 


pyloric(pi-lor’ik), a.andn. [< NL. pylorus + -ie.] 
ή a. In anat., of or pertaining {ο the pylorus: 
opposed to cardiac: as, pyloric valve; pyloric 
orifice; pyloric compartment of the stomach. 
See cuts under Dibranchiata, ink-bag, and in- 
testine. 


In the darter, which has a pyloric division or compart- 
ment of the gizzard, this is nearly filled with a mass of 
matted hairs, a peculiar modification of the epithelial lin- 
ing, serving to guard the pyloric orifice. 

Coues, Key to Ν. A. Birds, p. 218. 
loric artery, a branch of the hepatic artery, distrib- 
uted to the pyloric extremity and lesser curvature of the 
stomach. The name is sometimes restricted to the small 
branch given off to the pylorus only.— Pyloric ceca. (a) 
In ichth., more or less numerous cecal diverticula which 
are generally found about the beginning of the small intes- 
tine of fishes. (0) In entom., the cecal diverticula with 
which the chylific ventricle of an insect may be provided. 
See cut under Blattidz.— Pyloric glands, See gland.— 
Pyloric orifice. Sameas pylorus, 1(a).—Pyloric ossicle, 
a transverse, partly calcified plate situated in the roof of 
the pyloric part of the stomach of some crustaceans, as 
crawfish, and connected with the pterocardiac by the zygo- 
cardiac ossicle.—Pyloric plexus. See plexus.— Pyloric 
sacs, in echinoderms, dilatations of the alimentary canal, 
as of a starfish, on the aboral side of the cardiac sacs, sep- 
arated by a constriction from the latter, and provided with 
tubular processes along the aboral aspect of a ray or arm. 
—Pyloric tube, a narrowed or tubular part of the sto- 
mach of a fish.— Pyloric vein, a small vein accompany- 
ing the pyloric artery and emptying into the portal vein. 

IT, 1. pl. The pylorie cea of a fish. 

When ascending into fresh water with their ova nearly 
ready for extrusion, their pylorics are loaded with fat. 

The Field (London), Lec. 26, 1885. 


[NL., < Gr. 
πυλωρός, also πυλουρός, a gate-keeper (see pylo- 
rus), + -idea.| In De Blainville’s classification, 
the ninth family of bivalve mollusks, character- 
ized by gaping shells with deep pallial emar- 


gination. It contains a number of genera now dissoci- 
ated in several different families, especially Myida, So- 
lenide, Saxicavidx, and Gastrochenidz. 


pyloridean 


pyloridean (pi-lo-rid’é-an), a. and π. [< NL. 
Pyloridea + -απ.] I, a. Gaping, as a bivalve 
mollusk; of or pertaining to the Pyloridea. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pyloridea. 

Dy lonistenoals (pi-l9-ris-te-nd’sis), n. [NL., < 
. πυλωρός, pylorus,  στένωσις, a Narrowing, 
straitening, é στενοῦν, narrow, straiten, στενός, 
narrow, strait.] Morbid contraction of the py- 
lorus. 
pylorochesis (pi-l6-r6-ké’sis), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πυλωρός, pylorus, + ὄχησις, a carrying, driving 
(taken in sense of ‘holding’), ς ὀχεῖν, bear, car- 
ry, drive, « ἔχειν, hold, have.] Obstruction of 
the pylorus. ι 
pylorus (pi-l0’rus), η. pl. pylori (-ri). [NL., < 

L. pylorus, < Gr. πυλωρός, also πυλουρός, a gate- 
keeper, also the lower orifice of the stomach, ς 
πύλη, a gate, a pass, + ὥρα, lonic ὥρη, care, heed, 
or ovpoc, a watcher or warder, « ὁρᾶν, see.] 1. 
In the early church, a doorkeeper; an ostiary 
(which see).—2. In anat.: (a) The orifice of 
communication between the stomach and the 
intestine, by which the contents of the stomach 
pass into the intestine. It is usually situated on the 
right-hand side, opposite the cardiac or esophageal orifice, 
but may closely approximate or be adjoined to the latter. 
See cut under stomach. (b) The fold of mucous 
membrane, containing muscular fibers, which 
guards the pyloric orifice, or other contrivance 
for retarding or opposing the passage of food 
from the stomach into the intestine. (c) The 
pyloric end or division of the stomach.—3. In 
Hydrozoa, a valvular structure which separates 
the gastric from the somatic cavity in the si- 
phonophorous hydrozoans.— Antrum pylori. See 
antrum.—S$phincter pylori, a bundle of unstriped mus- 
cular fibers encircling the pyloric end of the stomach. 

pymma (pim’ié), ». Same as bloodwood, 4. 
pympert, v. ¢ An obsolete variant (or misprint) 
of pamper. 

Good mistress Statham, . . . seeing what case I was in, 
hath fetched me home to her own house, and doth pymper 
me up with all diligence, for I fear a consumption. 

Latimer, Sermons and Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 386. 

[(Davies.) 
pynaclet,”. A Middle English form of pinnacle. 
pyncht,v. An obsolete spelling of pinch. 
pyndt, pyndert. Middle English forms of pind, 
pinder. 
pynet, η. andv. A Middle English spelling of 
ine2, 

iat n.andv. A Middle English form of pint. 
pyoblennorrhea (pi-0-blen-0-re’i), π. [NL., < 

Tt. πύον, pus, + BAévvoc, mucus, + ῥοία, a flow, 
< ῥεῖν, flow. Cf. blennorrhea.] Muco-purulent 
discharge. 

pyochezia (pi-6-k6’zi-i), π. [NL.,< Gr. πύον, 
pus, + χέζειν, ease oneself.] The condition in 
which pus is discharged by the intestine. 

pyoceelia (pi-6-sé’li-’), η. [NL.,< Gr. πύον, pus, 
+ xotdia, a cavity: see celia.) The presence 
of pus in the abdominal cavity. 

pyocolpos (pi-6-kol’pos), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. πύον, 
pus, + xdAroc,womb.] The presence of pus in 
the vagina. 

pyocystis (pi-d-sis’ tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. πύον, pus, 
+ κύστις, bladder: see cystis.] An encysted col- 
lection of pus. 

pyogenesis (pi-d-jen’e-sis),. [NL., < Gr. πύον, 
pus, + γένεσις, origin, source: see genesis.] The 
generation of pus; the theory or process of the 
formation of pus. Also pyogenia. 

pyogenetic (pi’6-jé-net’ik), a. [< pyogenesis, 


after genetic.] Pertaining to pyogenesis; pyo- 


genic. 
pyogenia (pi-6-jé’ni-i), n. 
pus, + -γένεια, ς 
pyogenesis. 
pyogenic (pi-9-jen’ik), a. 


[NL., ς Gr. πύον, 


[< Gr. πύον, pus, 


+ -γενής, producing, + -ic.] Having relation 
to the formation of pus; producing or generat- 


ing pus.— Pyogenic fever, pyemia. 
pyohemothorax (pi-9-hé-m0-thd’raks), n. 
(NL. irreg. ς Gr. πύον, pus, + αἷμα, blood, + 


ώραξ, thorax.] The presence of pus and blood 


in the pleural cavity. 
pyoid (pi’oid), a. 


of or resembling pus; purulent. 
pyolymph (pi’O-limf), n. [ς Gr. πύον, pus, + 


. lympha, lymph: see lymph.) Lymph some- 


what turbid with pus-corpuscles. 
pyometra (pi-d-me’tra), x. 


in the uterus. Jog 
pyonephritis (pi’6-nef-ri’tis), n. 


inflammation of the kidney. 


-«γενής, producing.] Same as 


[ς Gr. πυοειδής, like pus, « 
πύον, pus, + εἶδος, form.] Having the nature 


[NL., < Gr. πύον, 
pus, + μήτρα, uterus.] The presence of pus 


[NL., ς Gr. 
πύον, pus, + NL. nephritis, q. Υ.] Suppurative pyralidine (pi-ral’i-din), a. and n. 
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pyonephrosis (pi’6-nef-rd’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
πύον, pus, + νεφρός, kidney, + -osis.] The pres- 
ence of pus in the kidney and its pelvis. 
pyonephrotic (pi’6-nef-rot’ik), a. [ς pyoneph- 
rosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Pertaining to pyonephrosis. 
pyoningt, η. See pioning. 
pyonyt, η. An obsolete form of piony, peony. 
ΡΣΟΡ ricardium (pi-6-per-i-kar’di-um), n. 
[NL., ς Gr. πύον, pus, + NL. pericardium: see 
pericardium.| The presence of pus in the peri- 
cardial sac. 
σας (pi-6-per’i-to-ni'tis), nm. [Ν1.., 
. πύον, pus, + NL. peritonitis, q.v.] Sup- 
purative peritonitis. 
saoreabe lute (pi-of-thal’mi-i),. [NL.,< Gr. 
πύον, pus, + ὀφθαλμία, a disease of the eyes: see 
ophthalmia.] Production of pus in the eye. 
pyop eumothorax (pi-6-nt-m6-th0’raks), 3. 
[NL., < Gr. πύον, pus, + πνεῦμων, lung, + θωραξ, 
thorax.] Same as pneumopyothorax. 
pyopoésis (pi’0-po-e’sis), n. Same as pyopoiesis. 
pyopoiesis (pi 6-poi-é’sis), m. [NL., ς Gr. πύον, 
pus, + ποίησις, production, ¢ ποιεῖν, make.] Sup- 
puration; production of pus; pyosis. Also pyo- 
poésis. 
pyoptysis (pi-op’ti-sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. πύον, 
pus,  πτύσις, a spitting, < πτύειν, spit.] Ex- 
pectoration of pus. 
pyorrhea, pyorrheea (pi-0-re’i),n. [NL. pyor- 
rhea, « Gr: πύον, pus, + ῥοία, a flow, < ῥεῖν, 
flow.] Purulent discharge.—Pyorrhea alveo- 
laris, an alveolar abscess. ian 
pyosalpingitis (pi-0-sal-pin-ji’ tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
πύον, pus, + σάλπιγξ (σαλπιγγ-), a tube, + -itis.] 
Purulent inflammation of a Fallopian tube. 
pyosalpinx (pi-d-sal’pingks), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
πύον, pus, + σάλπιξ, a tube.] The presence of 
pus in a Fallopian tube. 
The difficulty of accurate diagnosis between a pyosal- 


pinz and a hydrosalpinx . . . must here be taken into ac- 
count. Lancet, No, 3477, p. 837. 


pyosapremia (pi’6-sap-ré’mi-i), nm. [NL., < Gr. 
πύον, pus, + σαπρός, rotten, + aiua, blood.] The 
infection of the blood with a purulent exudate, 
as pus. 
pyosepticemia (pi-0-sep-ti-sé’mi-i), π. [NL., ς 
r. πύον, pus, + NL. septicemia, septicemia. ] 
Combined septicemia and pyemia. 
yous (pi-0’sis), πι. [< Gr. πύωσις, suppuration, 
πυοῦν, cause to suppurate, ς« πύον, pus: see 
pus.| The progress or formation of pus. 
pyott, η. See piet. 
pyothorax (pi-6-thd’raks), ». [NL., < Gr. πύον, 
pus, + θώραξ, thorax.] The presence of pus in 
a pleural cavity; empyema. 
. He had seen the rapid formation of an abscess follow an 


exploratory puncture in a case of tuberculous pyothoraz. 
Lancet, No. 3479, p. 989. 


pyracanth (pir’a-kanth), n. [< Gr. πυράκανθα, 
a variety of thorn, < zip, fire, + ἄκανθος, a prick- 
ly tree, a thorn.] <A thorn, Cotoneaster Pyra- 
cantha, found in the south of Europe. 

pyracid (pi-ras’id), n. Same as pyro-acid. 

pyral (pi’ral), a. [< pyre + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a pyre. 

Whether unto eight or ten bodies of men to adde one of 

a woman, as being more inflammable, and unctuously con- 


stituted for the better pyrall combustion, were any ra- 
tional practise. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 


byralid (pir’a-lid),a.andn. I, a. Resembling 
a moth of the family Pyralidz ; belonging to 
this family; pyralideous. 

ΤΙ. x. A pyralid moth; any member of the 
Pyralide or Pyralidina. 
Also pyralidine. 

Pyralide (pi-ral’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1819), « Pyralis + -ide.] A heterogeneous fam- 
ily of moths, of uncertain limits and characters. 
They are generally of medium size or small, with slender 
bodies and long legs, and with both maxillary and labial 
palpi. The family has in fact for many years been a rest- 
ing-place for genera which do not find place in the other, 
better defined, families. Also Pyralidina, and preferably 
Pyralididz. See cut under bee-moth. 

pyralideous (pir-a-lid’é-us), a. [< pyralid + 
-cous.] Pyralid; of or pertaining to the Pyra- 
lidina: as, ‘‘the pyralideous group,” Stainton, 

pyralidiform (pir-a-lid’i-form), a. [<« NL. Py- 
ralis (-id-) + L. forma, form.| Having the form 
or structure of a pyralid moth; pyralidine or 
pyralideous; belonging to the Pyralidiformia. 

Pyralidiformia (pir-a-lid-i-fér’mi-&), . pl. 
[NL.: see pyralidiform.] <A group of pyralidi- 
form or pyralideous moths. Schrank, 1802. 

Pyralidina (pir’a-li-di’nii), n. pl. [NL., ς Py- 
ralis (-id-) + -ina2.] Same as Pyralide. 

Same as 

pyralid. 


pyramid 

Pyralis (pir’a-lis), n. [NL. (Schrank, 1801), « 
L. pyralis, < Gr. πυραλίς, πυρραλίς, a winged in- 
sect supposed to live on fire, < zip, fire: see 
pyre.) A genus of moths, typical of the family 
Pyralidz, having a conspicuous proboscis and 
ascending palpi. About a dozen species are 
known, mainly European. P. farinalis is a 
cosmopolitan flour-pest. 
pyrallolite (pi-ral’6-lit), ». [So ealled as 
changing color when heated ;.<¢ Gr. vip, fire, + 
ἄλλος, other, + Alifoc, stone.] A white or 
greenish altered variety of pyroxene. 

Pyrameis (pir-a-mé’is), π. [NL. (Huebner, 
1816).] A large and wide-spread genus of but- 
terflies of the family Nymphalide. It occurs in 
most parts of the world, and is represented in the United 
States by four species, of which P. cardui isa cosmopolitan 


form and is well known in England as the painted-lady 
(which see, with cut), and in the United States as the this- 


x tle-butterfly. Synonymous with Vanessa, Fabr. 


pyramid (pir’a-mid), π. [Formerly also, as L., 


pyramis, pl. pyramides; = F. pyramide, for- 
merly piramide = Sp. pirdmide = Pg. piramide, 
pyramide = It. piramide = D. piramiede = G. 
pyramide = Sw. pyramid = Dan. pyraqiie, Gh. 
pyramis (-mid-), ς Gr. πυραµίς (-μιὸ-), a pyramid, 
perhaps < Egypt. pir-em-us, the slanting edge of 
a pyramid. Some have imagined a connection 
with Gr. zip, fire, as if named from the resem- 
blance toa tapering flame.] 1. A massive struc- 
ture of polygonal, usually square plan, the sides 
of which slope, each usually in one plane, to a 
common apex. Pyramids have been erected in differ- 
ent parts of the world, especially in Egypt, where there 
are numerous groups in different styles of execution and 
states of preservation. By far the most interesting of these 
groups is that of Ghizeh, near Cairo, where there are three 
pyramids of large size, and several smaller ones. All the 
Egyptian pyramids were built for tombs, and certainly in 
most cases, if not in all, for royal personages. They arere- 
markable not only for the great size of many of them, but 
for the manner in which they were hermetically sealed, 
there being no external opening of any kind, nor any in- 
dication of the place in which the mummy had been de- 
posited; on the contrary, some of them exhibit very in- 
genious arrangements intended to lead astray those search: 




















The Pyramids of Ghizeh, Egypt. 


ing for the sepulchral chamber. Everything was planned 
in their construction to insure permanence, concealment, 
and security from violation. Of the three great pyramids 
at Ghizeh, the largest and by far the most important and 
interesting is the so-called Great Pyramid, in regard to 
which a very extensive literature exists, and which has 
frequently been measured and elaborately described. It 
is the largest work of man’s hands in the world, having 
been originally 481 feet in height, and each of the sides of 
its very nearly square base measuring on the average 
nearly 756 feet (9068.8 in., Petrie). It is the only one re- 
maining of the “seven wonders of the world.” Its inte- 
rior structure is more elaborate than that of any of the 
other pyramids, and some of the features which it displays 
are peculiar, and remarkable as showing the desire of the 
builders that at least one geometrical fact of fundamental 
importance should be incorporated into the structure. 
Thus the height of the Great Pyramid bears, with remark- 
able precision, the same relation to the total length of the 
four sides of its base that the radius of a circle has to its 
circumference, and other indications of the z ratio exist 
initsinterior. This and other interesting peculiarities of 
this pyramid have led various persons, some of whom have 
been eminent in science, to adopt the view that it was a 
divinely inspired building, and that the so-called ‘‘ coffer” 
contained within the principal sepulchral chamber was 
intended to serve as a standard of weights and measures 
and a record of various fundamental facts in geophysics, 
and not for a sarcophagus. Of the manner in which the 
huge stones of which this pyramid is built were raised to 
their present position but little is definitely known, but 
it is inferred that the work was done without the aid of 
complicated φις that they were shaped — to a very 
considerable extent at least — by the use of saws of bronze, 
the teeth of which were gems or hard stones, has been 
clearly shown by the most recent investigations, The 
date of the Great Pyramid, which is believed to have been 
built by or for King Shufu (Cheops) of the fourth dynasty, 
is variously fixed by Egyptologists at from 2450 to 4235 
B.0. The latter is the date assigned by Mariette. 

2. In geom., a solid contained by a plane poly- 
gon as base and other planes meeting in a 


point. This point is called the apex of the pyramid; and 
the planes which meet in the apex are called the 


pyramid 


lateral faces, which are all triangles, having for their 
bases the sides of the base of the pyramid. Any pyramid 
is in volume one third of a prism that has the same base 
andaltitude. Pyramidsare denominated from the figures of 
their bases, being triangular, square, pentagonal, etc., ac- 
cording as the base is a triangle, a square, a pentagon, etc. 

Knowledges are as pyramids, whereof history is the 
basis. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 165. 
3. In erystal., a form, in any system but the 
isometric, bounded by eight, twelve, sixteen, or 
twenty-four planes, and consisting of two four-, 
six-, eight-, or twelve-sided pyramids placed 
base to base. The name is also extended to embrace 
any form the planes of which intersect all three of the 
axes; in the monoclinic system it includes only four, and 
in the triclinic only two planes, being in each case an open 
form. If the planes intersect the lateral axes at the as- 
sumed unit distances, the pyramid is called a unit pyra- 
mid ; other forms are designated macropyramids, clinopyr- 
amids, etc. (see these terms), according to their position. 
In the tetragonal system a unit pyramid is also called a 
protopyramid, or pyramid of the first order or series, and 
a square octahedron formed by pyramidal planes parallel 
to one of the lateral axes is in distinction called a deutero- 
ο etl or diametral pyramid, or one of the second or- 

er or series. ‘These terms are also used in an analogous 
manner in the hexagonal system. 


4. In zool. and anat., a pyramidal or conical 
part, structure, or organ; specifically, a mass of 
longitudinal fibers on each side of the anterior 
median fissure of the oblongata. See cut un- 
der Elasmobranchii.— 5. The pile of five or six 
triangular valves covering an opening on the 
oral surface of the body of a cystidean. The 
structure is now generally regarded as an 
anal covering.—6. In medieval arch., a pin- 
nacle of quadrangular plan, most commonly 
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Pyramids.—Apsidal Buttresses of Rheims Cathedral, France. 


acutely pyramidal in form; hence, any similar 
feature. Compare pyramidion. 


Accordingly at Amiens this weight is set... in the 
form of an upright square mass of masonry crowned by a 
steep pyramid, and the Gothic pinnacle stands forth in 
essential completeness. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 84. 


7. The American columbo, or Indian lettuce, 


Frasera Carolinensis.—Decussation of the pyra- 
mids, the crossing over of the crossed pyramidal tract of 
one side to join the direct Fe et tract of the other, 
revealed externally by bundles crossing the anterior me- 
dian fissure of the oblongata a little below the olivary 
bodies.— Double pyramid group, See groupl.—Mal- 
pighian pyran . See Malpighian.— Posterior Pie 
amid, a funiculus gracilis. [{Rare.|—Pyramid of the 
cerebellum, a lobe of the vermis inferior of the cerebel- 
lum, behind the uvula. It is connected laterally with the 
digastric lobes.—Pyramid of the thyroid gland an 
occasional conical third lobe of the thyroid gland.—Pyr- 
amid of the tympan a small conical bony prom- 
inence on the posterior wall of the tympanic cavity, be- 
hind the fenestra ovalis, containing the stapedius mus- 
cle in its interior, and transmitting the tendon of that 
muscle through a foramen at its apex.—Pyramid of 
the vestibule, a prominence on the inner wall of the 
vestibular cavity, behind the fovea hemispherica.— Pyr- 
amid of Wistar, the sphenoturbinal bone.—Pyramid 
pool. See pool2, n., 2 (a).—Pyramids of Ferrein, a 
name given to the bundles of straight renal tubules which 
constitute the medullary rays, These bundles as they 
approach the cortical margin become smaller and more 
conical from the diminution of the number of tubules, 
whence the name.— Pyramids of the medulla oblon- 
gata, anterior and lor, 

pyramid, above.— Pyramids of the spine, a name given 
to the anteriorly projecting parts of the spinal column. 


IV. 22 


pyramidal (pi-ram’i-dal), a. 


pyramidalist (pi-ram’i-dal-ist), ». 
pyramidally (pi-ram’i-dal-i), adv. 


See def. 4, and posterior 
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The upper pyramid is formed by all the vertebre from the 
second cervical to the last lumbar, and this is again sub- 
divided into three lesser pyramids; the lower pyramid is 
composed of the sacrum and coccyx. 


[= F. pyramidal 
= Sp. piramidal = Pg. pyramidal = It. pira- 
midale = D. piramiedaal, ς ML. pyramidalis, 
pertaining to a pyramid, <L. pyramis (-mid-), a 
pyramid: see pyramid.] 1. Pertaining to a 
pyramid, or having its form. Also pyramidical. 


He [Plato] would compound the earth of cubical and 
fire of pyramidal atoms, and the like. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 53. 


These meadows are planted with mulberry trees, and 
adorned by the pyramidal tomb of Caius Cestius. 
Eustace, Italy, I. xi. 


2. In bot., anat., and zool., shaped more or less 
like a pyramid; conical; pyriform.— Pyramidal 
bell-flower, an ornamental plant, Campanula pyramida- 
lis. Also called chimney-plant.— amidal bone, the 
cuneiform bone of the carpus; the pyramidale.— Py- 
ramidal column, Same as fasciculus gracilis.—Py- 
ramidal hemihedrism. See hemihedrism.— Pyram- 
idal muscle, the pyramidalis.— Pyramidal numbers, 
the third order of figurate numbers. See figurate.— Py- 
ramidal plane, in erystal., one of the faces of a pyramidal 
crystal. See pyramid, 3.— Pyramidal tract, a system of 
nerve-fibers which originate in the cortex, in the region of 
the central fissure, pass down in the posterior limb of the 
internal capsule and the central section of the crusta, form 
the pyramids in the oblongata, and divide into the direct 
and crossed pyramidal tracts, to terminate in the imme- 
diate vicinity of and in close physiological connection with 
the origins of motor nerves in the anterior columns of the 
spinal cord. Some few fibers may pass to the lateral pyram- 
idal tract without crossing, and a few may cross and re- 
cross in the cord to the original side. (Also called pe- 
duncular tract.) The pyramidal tract crossed is that part 
of the pyramidal fibers which crosses in the oblongata to 
pass downward in the posterior part of the lateral column 
of the opposite side of the cord. The pyramidal tract di- 
rect is that part of the pyramidal fibers which descends 
the cord without crossing over to the contralateral side. 
It lies close to the anterior median fissure, and is some- 
times called the column of Turck. 


pyramidale (pi-ram-i-da’lé), n.; pl. pyramidalia 


(pir’a-mi-da‘li-i). [NL., neut. of pyramidalis, 
q.v.| The cuneiform bone of the carpus, more 
fully called os pyramidale. 


pyratnidedis (pi-ram-i-da’lis), n.; pl. pyramida- 
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(-l6z). [NL., se. musculus, muscle: see py- 
ramidal.] One of several different pyramidal 
or pyriform muscles. (a) In human anat.: (1) The 


external rectus muscle of the abdomen, a small triangu- 
lar muscle, two or three inches long, arising from the os 
pubis in front of the rectus, and inserted into the linea 
alba below the navel. More fully called pyramidalis ab- 
dominis, and also rectus externus. It is comparatively 
small and vestigial, and often absent, in man, represent- 
ing a large muscle which in some animals reaches from 
the pubes to the clavicles. (2) A slip from the occipito- 
frontalis, lying upon the nose, more fully called pyramida- 
lis nasi. Also called dorsalis narium, procerus nasi, and 
procerus. (b) In ornith., one of the two muscles of the 
nictitating membrane, situated upon the back of the eye- 
ball, of a pyramidal or pyriform shape, codperating with 
the quadratus in movements of the third eyelid. See 
third cut under eyel.— Pyramidalis abdominis. See 
def. (a) (1).— Pyramidalis femoris. Same as pyrifor- 
mis.— Pyramidalis narium. Same as levator labii su- 
perioris aleeque nasi (which see, under levator). See also 
ών under muscicl.— Pyramidalis nasi. See 
ef. (a) (2). 


pyramidalism (pi-ram’i-dal-izm), n. [< pyram- 


idal + -ism.] The body of facts or beliefs re- 
specting the pyramids of Ghizeh. 6. Piazzi 
Smyth. 

[< pyrami- 
dal + -ist.]| A pyramidist. 

| In the form 
of a pyramid: as, a part pyramidally produced ; 
in a loose sense, so as to form a high, angular 
elevation; hence, extremely. 


If, according unto his [Aristotle’s] own ethicks, sense is 
not essential unto felicity, but a man may be happy with- 
out the ee thereof, surely in that sense he is 
pyramidally happy. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 13. 


pyramidate (pi-ram’i-dat), a. [< pyramid + 
-atel,] In entom., pyramidal; jutting out into 
a prominent angle: as, a pyrami- 
date fascia. 

Fyramiceis (pir’a-mi-del’a), πι. 
[NL. (Lamarck, 1796), dim. of L. 
pyramis (-mid-), a pyramid: see 
pyramid.|. The typical genus of 
Pyramidellide. 

Pyramidellacea (pir-a-mid-e-1a’- 
sé6-ii), nm. pl. [NL.,< Pyramidella + 





-aced.| Same as Pyramidellidz. Pyramidella 
Pyramidellide (pir’a-mi-del’i-dé), \22elisews) ao- 


n.pl. [NL., < Pyramidella + -idz.] 
A family of gymnoglossate holostomatous pec- 
tinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Pyramidella. The animal has flattened auriform 
tentacles, eyes sessile on the tentacles behind, a long re- 
tractile proboscis, and a mentum belowthe mouth. The 
shell is turreted or conic, with the nucleus sinistral and 
the rest of the shell dextral, aperture entire, and columel- 


pyramides, 7. 
pyramidia, η. 
pyramidic (pir-a-mid’ik), a. [< pyramid + -ic.] 


pyramidical (pir-a-mid’i-kal), a. 


pyramidically (pir-a-mid’i-kal-i), adv. 


pyramidist (pir’a-mid-ist), x. 


pyramidoid (pi-ram’i-doid), 1. 


pyramidon (pi-ram’i-don), n. 


pyramid-shell (pir’a-mid-shel), ». 


pyramoid (pir’a-moid), n. 


Pyranga, ”. ran 
pyrargyrite (pi-rir’ji-rit), n. 


pyrena (pi-re’na), ”.; pl. pyrene (-né). 


pyrena 


lar iip plicated or simple. Species are distributed in all 
temperate and warm seas. | 

Plural of pyramis. 

Plural of pyramidion. 


Having the form of a pyramid; pyramidal. 
Their gold in pyramidic plenty piled. 
Shenstone, Elegies, xix. 
[ς pyramidic 
-al.| Same as pyramidic. 

The contrivance of nature is singular in the opening and 
shutting of bindeweeds, performed by five inflexures, dis- 
tinguishable by pyramidical figures, and also different 
colours. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iii. 

This bounding line [of a building] from top to bottom 
may either be inclined inwards, and the mass therefore 
pyramidical ; or vertical, and the mass form one grand 
cliff; or inclined outwards, as in the advancing fronts of 
old houses. Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, iii. § 6. 


In a 
pyramidical manner; inthe form of a pyramid. 


Pelion, being the least, is placed above Ossa, and thus 
they rise pyramidically. Pope, Odyssey, xi., note. 


pyramidicalness (pir-a-mid’i-kal-nes), π. The 


character of being pyramidic. “Bailey, 1727. 


pyramidion (pir-a-mid’i-on), n.; pl. pyramidia 


(-i). [NL.,<¢ Gr. Ἐπυραμίδιον, dim. of πυραµίς, a 
pyramid: see pyramid.| In arch., the apex in 
the shape of a small pyramid which often ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk, and was very 
commonly sheathed with a cap of metal: often 
applied to any comparatively small structure 
or member of pyramidal shape. 

[< pyramid + 
-ist.]|. One who makes a special study of the 
pyramids of Egypt, or is versed in their struc- 
ture and history. 

[ς Gr. πυρα- 
pic (-μιὸ-), pyramid, + εἶδος, form. Cf. pyra- 
φιοῖᾶ.] A parabolic spindle. Also pyramoid. 
Bailey, 1727. 


pyramidoidal (pir-a-mi-doid’al), a. [< pyrami- 


doid + -al.| Having the shape of a pyrami- 
doid. 

[< pyramid + 
-on, 88 in harmonicon, accordion, ete.] In or- 
gan-building, a stop having wooden pipes in 
the form of an inverted pyramid, about four 
times as large at the top as below, and giving 
very deep tones somewhat like those of a 
stopped diapason. 

Any mem- 
ber of the Pyramidellide. 


pyramis (pir’a-mis), ».; pl. pyramides (pi-ram’- 


i-déz). [lL.,a pyramid: see pyramid.] A pyr- 
amid. Formerly also piramis. 
Make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains! 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 61. 
Place me, some god, upon a pyramis 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, iv. 4. 
At the end of this Labyrinth there stood a square Pyra- 
mis of a marvellous breadth and answerable altitude. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 88. 
amis vestibuli, the pyramidal eminence of the ves- 
tibule. 
[ς Gr. πυραµοειδής, 
like a pyramid, < πυραμίς (-μιδ-), a pyramid, + 
εἶδος, form.] Same as pyramidoid. 


pyramoidal (pir-a-moi’dal), a. [< pyramoid + 


-al.] Same as pyramidoidal. 


See Piranga. Vieillot, 1816. 


[ς Gr. rip, fire, 
+ apyupoc, silver, + -ite2.] An important ore 
of silver, consisting of the sulphid of silver and 


antimony. It occurs in crystals belonging to the 
rhombohedral system, often highly complex, and also in 
massiveforms. When transparent it has a deep ruby-red 
color by transmitted light, though on the surface it is 
nearly black with a metallic adamantine luster; the streak 
has.a cochineal-red color. Also called ruby silver, or, in 
distinction from proustite, dark-red silver ore. The com- 
mon Spanish name in Mexico and South America is rosicler 
oscuro, or sometimes petlanque. See proustite. 


pyratet,”.andv. An obsolete spelling of pirate. 
pyre (pir), n. 


[= Sp. pira = Pg. pyra = It. pira 
(ef. F. pyrée), « L. pyra, < Gr. πυρά, Ionic πυρή, 
a hearth, the place of a funeral fire, a funeral 
pile, a mound raised on the place of a pyre, < πὂρ 
= KE. fire: see fire.] A pile or heap of wood or 
other combustible materials for burning a dead 
body; a funeral pile. 
For nine long nights, through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick flaming shot a dismal glare. 
Pope, liad, i. 72. (Richardson.) 
Apollo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness. Keats, Endymion, i 


[NL.: 


see pyrenel.] Same as pyrene. 


Pyrenemata 


Pyrenemata (pir-6-n6é’ma-ti), πι. pl. 
neut. pl. of pyrenematus: see pyrenematous. | 
Those animals which are pyrenematous, as a 
lower series of vertebrates. See Apyrenemata. 
pyrenarium (pi-ré-na’ri-um), n.; pl. pyrenaria 
(-i). [NL.,< pyrena, stone of a fruit, + -arium.] 
A pome; properly, a drupaceous pome—that 
is, one containing pyrenes, as that of the med- 
lar and of Cratzgus. ([Rare.] 
pyrene! (pi’rén), ». [< NL. pyrena, < Gr. πυρήν, 
the stone of a fruit, as of a date or olive.] A 
stone or putamen, properly when there are sev- 
eral in a single fruit, as in the huckleberry and 
other berry-like drupes, and in some pomes 
with a stony endocarp, as those of the haw- 
thorn and medlar; a nutlet. Also ossiculus. 
pyrene? (pi’rén), η. [< Gr. wip, fire, + -ene.] 
A hydrocarbon (Ο16Η10) obtained from coal- 
tar.— Pyrene-oil. See olive-oil. 
Pyrenean (pir-é-né’an),a. [= F. Pyrénéen, ¢ L. 

yrenezi, sc. montes, the Pyrenees, ς Pyrene, < 
Gr. Πυρήνη, the Pyrenees.] Of or pertaining to 
the Pyrenees, a range of mountains between 
France and Spain. 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, vi. 
pyreneite (pir-é-né’it),m. [< Pyrenees (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] A variety of garnet of a grayish-black 
eolor, found in the Pyrenees. 
pyrenematous (pir-6-nem’a-tus),a. [«NL. py- 
renematus, < Gr. πυρήν, the stone of a fruit, + 
αἷμα (aivar-), blood.] Having nucleated blood- 
corpuscles: distinguished from apyrenematous. 
Gulliver. 

Pyrenestes (pir-é-nes’téz),». [NL. (Swainson, 
1837), also erron. Pirenestes ; irreg. < Gr. πυρήν, 
the stone of a fruit, + ἐσθίειν, eat (cf. Chon- 
destes).| A leading genus of Spermestine, in- 
eluding anumber of African spermestine birds, 
as P. ostrina (or sanguinea) and P. coccinea. 
pyrenin (pi-ré’nin), n. [< pyrene? + -in?.] In 
iol., according to F. Schwartz, the chemical 
substance composing the nucleoli of a cell—the 
nuclear membrane being accordingly termed 
amphipyrenin. 
pyrenium (pi-ré’ni-um), 7.; pl. pyrenia (-i). 
[NL., < Gr. πυρήνιον, dim. of πυρήν, the stone of 
a fruit: see pyrenel.| In bot., the hypothecium 
of a nucleiform or angiocarpous apothecium. 
Encyc. Brit. 
pyrenocarp (pi-ré’n0-kiirp),n. [<Gr. πυρήν, the 
stone of a fruit, + καρπός, fruit.] In bot.: (a) 
Any drupaceous fruit. (b) In mycol., same as 
perithecium. 
pyrenocarpous (pi-ré-no-kir’ pus), a. 
nocarp + -ous. ] 
to, or possessing 8, pyrenocarp. 
pyrenodean (pi-ré-n0’dé-an), a. 


[ς pyre- 


having the character of a pyrenium. 
pyrenodeine (pi-ré-n0’dé-in), a. [< pyrenode-ous 
+ -inel.] In bot., same as pyrenoid. 
pyrenodeous (pi-ré-no’dé-us), a. [< Gr. πυρήν, 
the stone of a fruit, + εἶδος, form, + -eous.] In 
αδού., same as pyrenoid. 
pyrenoid (pi-ré’noid), a. and π. [< Gr. πυρήν, 
the stone of a fruit, + εἶδος, form.] I, a. Re- 
sembling in form the stone ofa fruit; globular ; 
nucleiform; of excrescent bodies, wart-like. 
ΤΙ. ». A small colorless mass of proteid sub- 
stance of a crystalline form, usually appearing 
hexagonal in optical section. Huxley and Mar- 
tin, Elementary Biology, p. 398. 
enolichenes (pi-ré’n6-li-ké’néz), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pyreno(mycetes) + Lichenes.] <A divi- 
sion of lichens in which the fungus which en- 
ters into the composition of the lichen belongs 
to the Pyrenomycetes. 
pyrenomycete (pi-ré-n6-mi’sét), n. [< Pyreno- 
mycetes.| In bot., a member of the Pyrenomy- 
cetes. 
enomycetes (pi-ré” ndO-mi-s6’téz), η. pl. 
NL., ¢ ο πυρήν, the stone of a fruit, + µύκης, 
pl. μύκητες, mushroom.] A subclass of ascomy- 
cetous fungi of parasitic or saprophytic habit, 
with the tissues usually hard and somewhat 


coriaceous. The asci are long or club-shaped, usually 
containing eight spores, and are produced in deep flask- 
shaped or spherical cavities or perithecia. This order in- 
cludes a large number of exceedingly injurious fungi which 
attack and destroy plants and also insects. The ergot, 
Claviceps purpurea, and the black-knot, Plowrightia mor- 
bosa of cherry- and plum-trees, are familiar examples. 
The most destructive diseases of the grape are also due to 
members of this order, such as the black-rot, Guignardia 
Bidwellit, and the powdery grape-mildew, Uncinula 
necator or Oidium Tuckeri. See ergot1, 2, for cut and de- 
scription; also black-knot, 2, Spheria and Valsa, grape- 
mildew, Phoma, Uncinula, Oidium. 


[NL., pyrenomycetous (pi-ré’n0-mi-sé’tus), a. 


pyretic (pi-ret’ik), a. and n. 


pyretogenesia (pir’e-td-je-né’si-ii), n. 


ρω... (pir”e-t6-jen’e-sis), 1. 


pyretology (pir-e-tol’6-ji), 2. 
6 
pyrexia (pi-rek’si-&), 1. 


pyrexial (pi-rek’si-al), a. 
ὃς ᾽ 


pyrexic (pi-rek’sik), a. 


bot., resembling, belonging P 


[< pyrenode- PY 
ous + -απ.] In bot., pyrenodeous; specifically, Ῥ 
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[< 
Pyrenomycetes + -οιδ.] In bot., belonging to, 
similar to, or characteristic of the Pyrenomy- 
cetes. 


Certain pyrenomycetous fungi. Encyc. Brit., X1V. 559. 


pyrenous (pi-ré’nus), a. [< pyrene! + -ous,] In 


bot., containing pyrenes: used only in compo- 
sition with a numeral: as, 2-pyrenous, 5-pyre- 


(NL. (Gartner, 
1791), < L. pyrethrum, ς Gr. πύρεθρον, a plant, 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum, so called from the hot 
spicy taste of the root, « zip, fire.] 1. A 
plant of the genus Pyrethrum; feverfew.—2. 
[cap.] A proposed genus of composite plants 
of the tribe Anthemidez, now included as part 
of the section Pyrethrum in the genus Chrysan- 
themum, from which it was distinguished by 
achenes nearly equally from five- to ten-ribbed 
and crowned with a pappus, characters now 
known to vary in the same species. The most 
common species is Chrysanthemum Parthenium (for 
which see feverfew, 1, pellitory, 2, and bertram). A vari- 
ety of C. prxaltum is the golden-feather of the gardens, 
used for edging. 

3. A powdered preparation of pyrethrum, used 
as an insectifuge. Also called pyrethrum-pow- 
der. See insect-powder and buhach.—4. In 
phar., the Anacyclus Pyrethrum, or pellitory- 
of-Spain. 


nous, ete. 
pyrethrum (pir’e-thrum), n. 


[Irreg. ς Gr. πι- 
ρεκτικός, feverish, « πυρέσσειν, be feverish,< πυρε- 
τός, burning heat, fever, < wip, fire: see fire.] I. 
a. Characterized by or affected with pyrexia or 
fever; feverish. 
Antipyrin, however, was continued night and morning 
in doses of gr. xv. throughout the pyretic period. 
Medical News, XLIX. 40. 
II, ». A remedy for fever. 
[NL.: 
see pyretogenesis.| Same as pyretogenesis. 
[NL., < 
r. πυρετός, fever, + γένεσις, origin: see genesis. ] 
The genesis of pyrexia. 
[ς Gr. πυρετός, 
ver, + -λογία, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology. | 
The branch of medical science which treats of 


fevers. 

[NL., < Gr. πύρεξις, 
feverishness, < πυρέσσειν, be feverish, « πυρετός, 
fever: see pyretic.] A higher bodily tempera- 
ture than is normal; fever. 

[< pyrexia + -al.] 
or pertaining to pyrexia. 
[Irreg. ς pyrexy + -ic.] 
ame as pyrexial. 
Extent (pi-rek’si-kal), a. 
ame as pyrexial. 
exy (pir’ek-si), n. 
ame as pyrexia. 
yrgita (pér-ji’taé), n. [NL., < Gr. πυργίτης, of 
a tower (ef. στρουθὸς πυργίτης, a house-sparrow), 
ς πύργος, atower.] A genusof fringilline birds, 
the sparrows, now usually placed in the genus 
Passer: so called because the common house- 
sparrow often builds its nest in towers. 
pyrgoidal (pér-goi’dal), a. [ς *pyrgoid (ς Gr. 
πυργοειδής, like a tower, < πύργος, a tower, + 
eldoc, form) + -al.] Tower-shaped; of the 
form of a prism having at one end a pyramid 
on the same base.— Pyrgoidal number, a number 
of the form 
2 (πι — 2) r3 — 4 (2m — 7) r2 + 4 (2m — 1. 


pyrheliometer (pér-hé-li-om’e-tér), π. [< Gr. 
Tvp, fire, + ήλιος, sun, + µέτρον, measure,] An 
instrument devised by , 
M. Pouillet for mea- 
suring the intensity of 


the heat of the sun. It 
consists of a shallow cylindri- 
cal vessel of thin silver or 
copper, containing water or 
mercury in which a ther- 
mometeris plunged. The up- 
per surface of the vessel is 
covered with lampblack, so 
as tomake it absorb as much 
heat as possible, and the ves- 
sel is attached to a support 
in such a way that the upper 
surface can always be made 
to receive the rays of the sun 
perpendicularly. The actual 
amount of heat. absorbed by 
the instrument is calculated 
by ordinary calorimetrical 
means: the area of the ex- 
posed blackened surface is 
known, and the amount of 
water or mercury which has 
been raised through a cer- 
tain number of thermomet- 


[< pyrexic + -al.] 
[< NL. pyrexia, q. v.] 





Pyrheliometer. 


a, blackened disk exposed to 
sun’s rays, the direction of which 
is indicated by dotted lines, as 
ao; c, column of delicate ther- 
mometer whose bulb is inserted 
in the box beneath a; e, place 
of support. 


pyrheliometric (pér-hé/li-d-met’rik), a. 


pyriform (pir’i-férm), a. and n. 





pyritohedral 


ric degrees is known, and thus the absolute heating effect 
of the sun, acting upon a given area under.the conditions 
of the experiment, can be readily found. Also pyroheli- 
ometer. 


The intensity of solar radiation is measured by the 
pyrheliometer, which usually consists of a body heated by 
the sun’s rays and a thermometer to measure the rise of 
Encye. Brit., XXIII. 291. 


[< 
pyrheliometer + -ἶοι] Of or pertaining to, or 
recorded or indicated by, the pyrheliometer: 


temperature. 


as, pyrheliometric observations. 
pytidia,». Plur 
pyridine (pir’i-din), n. 


Plural of pyridium. 

[< Gr. πῦρ, fire, + -id 
+ -ine2.] A colorless liquid base (C;H5N) of 
pungent odor, found in bone-oil and coal-tar. 
It is useful in allaying asthmatic paroxysms. 


pyridion (pi-rid’i-on), n.; pl. pyridia (-). 


[NL., < L. pyrum, prop. pirum, a pear, + 
dim, -ἴδιον.] In bot., same as pome. 

[Prop. piri- 
form; < L. pyrum, prop. pirum, a pear (see 
pearl), + forma, form.] 1. a. Pear-shaped; 
having the general shape of a pear; obconic; 
differing from egg-shaped or oviform in having 
a slight constriction running around it, or, in 
section, a reverse or concave curve between 
the convex curves of the two ends: as, a pyri- 
form vase. See cut of egg under plover. 

II, ». In anat., the pyriformis. 


r. 


pyriformis (pir-i-fér’mis), .; pl. pyriformes 


(-méz). [NL., se. musculus, muscle: see pyri- 
form.) A flat triangular muscle situated partly 
within and partly without the pelvis. It arises 
chiefly from the anterior surface of the sacrum, and, after 
passing through the sacrosciatic foramen, is inserted into 
the upper fore part of the great trochanter of the femur. 
It is one of a group of six muscles collectively known as 
rotatores femoris, The character of the muscle varies 
much in different animals. Also called pyramidalis femo- 


ris and idiacus externus.—Fascia of the pyriformis. 
See fascia. 

pyritaceous (pir-i-ta’shius), a. [< pyrites + 
-αοεοιδ.] Of or pertaining to pyrites. See 
pyritic. 

pyrite (pi’rit), η. [Formerly also pyrit; < L. 
pyrites, < Gr. πυρίτης, a flint, millstone, pyr- 
ite, prop. adj., pertaining to fire (πυρίτης λίθος, a 
mineral which strikes fire), < zip, fire: see pyre. 
Cf. pyrites.| Native iron disulphid (FeSo), a 
very common mineral, occurring in isometric 
crystals, cubes, octahedrons,. pyritohedrons, 
είο., and also, and more often, massive. It has 
a pale brass-yellow color and brilliant metallic luster, 
and is very hard. It is used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and of sulphur. Itis com- 
monly called tron pyrites, which term, however, also in- 
cludes the related orthorhombic species marcasite, as well 


am the magnetic pyrites, or pyrrhotine. Compare marca- 
ite, 1. 

Like the pyrit stone, that is fier without and frost with- 
in. Greene, Never too Late(Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xii.). 


Hence sable coal his massy couch extends, 
And stars of gold the sparkling pyrite blends. 
Dr. E. Darwin, Botanic Garden, I. ii. 350. 


pyritegium (pir-i-té’ji-um), .; pl. pyritegia 
(-4). [ML., ς Gr. rip, = E. fire, + ο. 
cover. Cf. equiv. ML. ἱφπίίερίωπ.] The ecur- 
few-bell: so called in medieval Latin. See 

Curfew. 

pyrites (pi-ri’téz), Λ. [NL., < L. pyrites, < Gr. 
πυρίτης, @ flint, millstone, pyrite.] Hither of 
the common sulphids of iron, pyrite and marca- 
site, but also the yellow sulphid of copper and 
iron, chalcopyrite: the former are called distine- 
tively iron pyrites, while the latter is known as 
copper pyrites. The name is also extended to other re- 
lated sulphids and arsenides of iron, cobalt, nickel, etc. : 
as, pyrrhotine or magnetic pyrites, arsenopyrite or arsenical 
pyrites, linneeite or cobalt pyrites, millerite or capillary py- 


rites, etc.— Cockscomb pyrites, spear pyrites, white 
iron persian. See marcasite, 2.— Hepatic pyrites. See 
patie, 
pyritic (pi-rit’ik), a. [ς NL. pyrites + -ic.] 
ertaining to pyrites; consisting of or resem- 
bling pyrites.  - 
pyritical (pi-rit’i-kal), a. 
Same as pyritic. - 
οἱ Ολο, λρῳ (pir-i-tif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. pyrites 
L. ferre = E. bearl.] Containing or pro- 
ducing pyrites. 
pyritization (pir’i-ti-za’shon), n. 
+ -ation.] Conversion into pyrites. 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones commented on the rarity of fos- 
sil Radiolaria. Some few have been found in the Chalk. 
Their pyritization would tend to their ready destruction. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 124. 


pyritize (pir’i-tiz), v.t.; pret. and pp. pyritized, 


[ς pyritic + -al.] 


[< pyritize 


ppr. pyritizing. [< NL. pyrites + -ize.] To 
convert into pyrites. 
[< pyrito- 


pyritohedra (nie tne era) a. 
edron + -al.) Pertaining to the pyritohedron, 





pyritohedral 


or belonging to the class of hemihedral forms 
of which it is the type. 

It is very curious that in the treatment with aqua regia 
the cube and octahedron faces remain unattacked, while 
the acids exert a decided action upon the pyritohedral 
(pentagonal dodecahedral) faces, entirely destroying their 
power of reflecting light. Sci. Amer., Ν. S., LX. 162. 


Yyritohedrat hemihedrism, in crystal. See hemihe- 
15Η. 
pyribohedsen (pi-ri-td-hé’dron), ». [NL., < 

r. πυρίτης, pyrites, + édpa, | 
a seat, base.] In crystal., 
a pentagonal dodecahedron 
(see dodecahedron); a solid 
contained by twelve penta- 
gons: a common form with 
pyrite, whence the name. It 
is the hemibedral form of the 
tetrahexahedron. 

pyritology (pir-i-tol’6-ji), x. 
[< Gr. πυρίτης, pyrites, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak: 
see -ology.] 1. Facts or information relating to 
pyrites.—2. A system of or treatise on blow- 
pipe analysis. 

pyritous (pir’i-tus), a. 

onsisting of pyrites. 
pyro- (pi’ro- or pir’6-). [L., ete., < Gr. πυρο- 
combining form of up, fire, = E. jire: see fire. 
An element in many words of Greek origin or 
formation, meaning ‘fire.’ 

pyro-acetic (pi-rd-a-set’ik), a. [< Gr. vip, fire, 
+ EK. acetic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
acetic acid when subjected to the action of heat. 
—Pyro-acetic spirit. Same as acetone. 

pyro-acid (pi-ro-as’id), 2. [< Gr. wip, fire, + E. 
acid.| A product obtained by subjecting cer- 
tain organic acids to heat. Also pyracid. 

pyroballogy (pi-ro-bal’6-ji), ». [< Gr. πὂρ, fire, 
+ βάλλει», throw, hurl (see ballista), + -λογία, 
ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.| The art of throw- 
ing fire; the science of artillery, or a work on 
artillery. [{Rare.] 

He was enabled, by the help of some marginal docu- 
ments, . . . together with Gobesius’s military architec- 
ture and pyroballogy, translated from the Flemish, to form 
his discourse with passable perspicuity. 

- Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 3. 

ocephalus (pi-ré-sef’a-lus), π. [NL. (J. 
ould, 1838), ς Gr. wip, fire, + κεφαλή, head.] 

A genus of Tyrannidz ; the vermilion flycatch- 

ers, which have in the male sex a full globular 





Pyritohedron. 


[< NL. pyrites + -ous.] 


Vermilion Flycatcher ( Pyrocephalus rubineus), male. 


erest and the whole under parts flaming-red, 


the back, wings, and tail dusky-brown. P. rubi- 
neus is about sixincheslong. A variety of this is found in 
Mexico and the southwestern parts of the United States. 


There are several others. 

pyrochlore (pi’r6-klér), n. [< Gr. ip, fire, + 
χλωρός, yellowish-green: see chlorin.] A niobo- 
titanate of calcium, cerium, and other bases, 
occurring in isometrie¢ erystals, commonly oc- 
tahedrons, of a brownish color and resinous 
luster. It turns yellowish-green under the 
blowpipe, whence the name. 

Pyrochroa (pi-rok’ro-ii), ». [NL. (Geoffroy, 
1762), < Gr. zip, fire, + χρόα, color.] A genus 
of heteromerous beetles, typical of the family 
Pyrochroide, and comprising about a dozen 
species, of which 2 are found in North Amer- 
ica, and the rest in Europe, Siberia, Japan, and 
Java. Ὁ. coccinea and P. rubens are known as 
cardinal beetles, from their red color. 

pyrochroid (pi-rok’rd-id), a.andn. I, a. Of or 
pertaining to the Pyrochroide. 

II, ». A beetle of the family Pyrochroidez. 
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Pyrochroidz (pi-r6-kro’i-dé), ». pl. [NIL 
(Leach, 1817), < Pyrochroa + -idze.] A small 


family of heteromerous beetles of moderate 
size, with broad depressed bodies and elytra 





Dendvoides canadensis,a member of the family Pyrochrotde. 


a, larva; 8, pupa; ο, beetle (female); α, enlarged anal horns; ε, 
enlarged head of larva; ᾗ antenna of male beetle, magnified. (Lines 
show natural sizes of a, 4, c.) 


broadening behind, and remarkable for their 


relative size. They live in all stages under the half- 
decayed bark of many trees. Five genera and about 20 
species are known, represented in Europe, Asia, North 
America, and Australia. Dendroides canadensis is a com- 
mon North American member of this family. 


pyrochroite (pi-rok’r6-it), ». [< Gr. zip, fire, 
+ χρόα, color, + -ite2.] Manganese hydrate, a 
mineral occurring in foliated forms with pearly 
luster, resembling brucite. It is white when 
fresh, but changes to bronze and black upon 
exposure. 
ερ αας (pi-r6-sit’rik), a. [ς Gr. wip, fire, + 
. citric.] Obtained by subjecting citric acid 
to the action of heat.— Pyrocitric acid. Same as 
itaconic acid (which see, under itaconic). 
pyroclastic (pi-r6-klas’tik), a. [< Gr. zip, fire, 
+ κλαστός, broken: see Glastic.| Formed by 
voleanie agencies, or in the process of being 
erupted: applied to voleanic breccia or to any 
angular or comminuted material of igneous 
origin. 
Τ is asserted that there is an absence of masses of pyro- 
clastic materials (tuffs and dust) such as we should expect 


to find around great volcanic centres. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 204. 


Pyroderinet (pi-rod-e-ri’né), η. pl. [NL., < Py- 
roderus + -inz.] Asubfamily named from the 
genus Pyroderus. See Gymnoderine. 

Pyroderus (pi-rod’e-rus), x. [NL.(G. R. Gray, 
1840), < Gr. vp, fire, + δέρη, neck.] A genus 
of South American fruit-crows belonging to 
the subfamily Gymnoderine, giving name to the 
Pyroderine. There are 3 species, P. scutatus, 
P. orinocensis, and P. granadensis, inhabiting 
tropical parts of South America. 

pyrodin (pi’rd-din), ». [< Gr. πυρώδης, like fire 
(< wip, fire, + eidoc, form), + -in?.] An anti- 

etic, acetyl-pheny! hydrazine, CgH;.CoH30. 
gHy. Also called phenacethydrazine. 
pyro-electric (pi’r6-é-lek’trik), a. and n. [< 
r. πὺρ, fire, + E. electric.] I, a. Relating to 
yro-electricity; having the property of becom- 
ing electropolar when heated, as certain crys- 
tals; thermo-electric. 
There are certain crystals which, while being heated or 
cooled, exhibit electrical charges at certain regions or poles. 


Crystals thus electrified by heating or cooling are said to 
be pyro-electric. S. P. Thompson, Elect. and Mag., p. 64. 


ΤΙ. x. A substance which becomes electrified 
when heated. ee 
pyro-electricity (pi’r6-6-lek-tris’i-ti),m. [« Gr. 
πθὂρ, fire, + E. electricity.] That branch of elec- 
tricity which considers the production of a state 
of electrification in certain crystallized bodies 
by change of temperature alone. Thus, when a 
prismatic crystal of tourmalin is slightly heated, positive 
electricity is found to be developed at one extremity (called 
the analogous pole) and negative at the other (the antilo- 
gous pole), If the crystal is cooled, similar properties are 
developed, but the poles are reversed. Many other crys- 
tals show the same property, especially those whose molec- 
ular structure differs at the opposite extremities of the 
same crystallographic axis (like tourmalin)—thatis, which 
are hemimorphic or hemihedral. The unlike parts of a 
compound (twin) crystal of quartz become dissimilarly 
electrified by change of temperature. This can be well 
shown by shaking over a heated section of such a crystal a 
mixture of red lead and sulphur; the former collects on 
the parts which are negatively, the latter on those which 
are positively electrified. The phenomenon is closely re- 
lated to the variations in stress which occur in the crystal 
when its temperature is altered. By some writers pyro- 
electricity is used to include also the phenomena of thermo- 
electricity, which, however, are totally different in char- 


acter. 
pyrogallate (pi-ré-gal’at), n. [ Gr. wip, fire, 
+ E. gallate.| A salt of pyrogallic acid. 
pyrogaliic (pi-r6-gal’ik), a. [ς Gr. rip, fire, + 
. gallic2.| Obtained from gallie acid by the 
action of heat: noting an acid, or more properly 


Pyrolaceze 


a phenol (CgH3(OH)s), which forms colorless 
erystalline plates or needles, soluble in water 
and poisonous. In the presence of alkalis it rapidly ab- 
sorbs oxygen, and it is used in chemical processes for that 
purpose. Pyrogallic acid rapidly reduces salts of mercury, 
silver, and gold, precipitating the metals, and from its 
property of reducing silver salts is one of the most effi- 
cient and most extensively used of photographic develop- 

ying agents. 

pyrogen (pi’rd-jen), x. [< Gr. rip, fire, + -γενης, 
producing: se -gen.] 1. Any substance which, 
introduced into the blood, causes pyrexia or 
fever.—2. The electric fluid. 

pyrogenesia (pi’r6-je-né’si-i), ». [NL.] Same 
as pyrogenesis. 

pyrogenesis (pi-r6-jen’e-sis),n. [ς Gr. rip, fire, 
+ γένεσις, generation: see genesis.] Production 
of fire or heat. 

pyrogenetic (pi’rd-jé-net’ik), a. [< pyrogenesis, 
after genetic.] Heat-producing. 

The actual rise of temperature that follows upon strip- 
ping in acold atmosphere or upon first entering intoa cold 
bath is not one of the least curious phenomena of the reg- 
ulative function of the pyrogenetic mechanism. 

Are. Cruise of the Corwin, 1881, p. 12. 
pyrogenic (pi-ro-jen’ik), a. [« Gr. rip, fire, + 
«γενης, producing : see -gen, -genous.] Producing 
fever. 
pyrogenous (pi-roj’e-nus), a. [ς Gr. ip, fire, 
+ -γενης, producing: see -genous.] 1. Produ- 
cing or concerned in the production of fire or 
heat: as, pyrogenous action in the Ῥ]οοά.-- 9. 
Produced by fire; igneous. 
pyrognomic (pi-rog-nom’ik), a. [« Gr. zip, 
fire, + γνώµων, index, mark: see gnomon.] Ex- 
hibiting an incandescent glow when heated to 
a certain degree: specifically noting certain 
minerals. 
pyrognostic (pi-rog-nos’tik), a. [< Gr. zip, 
re, + γνωστικός, knowing: see gnostic.] Per- 
taining to fire or heat: specifically noting those 
characters of a mineral which are observed by 
means of the blowpipe. 
pyrognostics (pi-rog-nos’tiks),”. [ΕΙ. of pyrog- 
nostic (see -ics).] Those properties of a min- 
eral which it exhibits when heated, alone or 
with fluxes, in the blowpipe-flame or in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, as the fusibility, 
intumescence, or other phenomena of fusion, 
flame-coloration, ete. 
pyrography (pi-rog’ra-fi), n. [ς Gr. πὂρ, fire, 
+ ypagerv, write.] A method of reproducing a 
design or an inscription on wood by the applica- 
tion under pressure of heated metallic plates or 
cylinders, the surfaces or peripheries of which 
bear dies or matrices in relief. 
pyrogravure (pi’r6é-gra-vur’), ». [ς Gr. rip, 
re, + F. gravure, engraving, ¢ graver, grave: 
see gravel.] A method of engraving on wood 
by the use of a red-hot metallic point; also, a 
picture produced by this method. 
Pyrogravure is a new method of engraving in black, 


reddish brown, bister, etc., by the use of a red hot metal- 
lic point. Sci. Amer., N. S., LVITI. 353. 


pyroheliometer (pi-r6-hé-li-om’e-tér), n. Same 


as pyrheliometer. 

Pyrola (pir’6-li), π. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
so called from the resemblance of the shining 
leaves to those of the pear-tree; prop. Pirola; 
dim. of L. re improp. pyrus, a pear-tree: see 
Pyrus.)] 1. A genus of dicotyledonous sym- 
petalous plants of the family Pyrolacee and 
type of the tribe Pyrolex, characterized by 
racemed flowers with five converging petals, 
ten stamens with peculiar four-celled inverted 
anthers opening by pores, and a capsule open- 
ing from the base upward, with cobwebby 
margins. The 15 species are natives of the northern 
hemisphere, including 11 in North America. They are 
smooth perennial herbs, sending out subterranean run- 
ners, and bearing radical or alternate long-stalked ever- 
green leaves, commonly entire and rounded, and an erect 
scape of bracted nodding flowers, which are white, yellow- 
ish, rose-colored, or purple. Several species are known in 
England and among American writers as wintergreen or 
false wintergreen. P. rotundifolia, the larger winter- 
green, is the most conspicuous species, a plant of both 
hemispheres, with thickish veiny round leaves, and com- 
monly pure white flowers, the stalk 6 to 12 inches high. 
It has been called Indian lettuce and canker-lettuce. 
P. elliptica, a smaller American plant with thin elliptical 
leaves, is called shin-leaf, a name also extended to the 
genus. 

2. Τι. c.] Any plant of the above genus.—One- 
flowered pyrola, Moneses uniflora, a plant once in- 
cluded in the genus Pyrola. / 

Pyrolacez (pir-6-la’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Agardh, 
1825), « Pyrola + -acez.] A small family of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants formerly 
included in the Zricacez, or heath family, 
characterized by a loculicidal capsule, five 
imbricated deciduous petals, and a perennial 
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creeping rhizome. It includes about 22 species in 
the three genera Pyrola, Moneses, and Chimaphila, all 
small, smooth, shining evergreen herbs of northern tem- 
perate regions, and well represented in the United States. 
See the above genera, and compare Hricacez. 


pyrolater (pi-rol’a-tér), n. [ς pyrolatry (ef. 
tdolater).] A fire-worshiper. [Rare.] 

The fires [were rejected] ... as having too near an 
analogy to the religion of the pyrolators. 

Southey, Thalaba, viii., note. 

pyrolatry (pi-rol’a-tri), n. [< Gr. wip, fire, + 
λατρεία, worship.] ‘The worship of fire. 

Pyrolex (pi-r0’lé-6), n. pl. [NUL. (Dumortier, 
1829), ς Pyrola + -6ξ.] A tribe of plants of 
the same scope as the family Pyrolacex, which 
was formerly included in the Ericacee. 

pyroleter (pi-rol’e-tér), η. [ς Gr. πῦρ, fire, + 
ὀλετήρ, destroyer, < ὀλλύναι, destroy.] An ap- 
paratus for the extinction of fire, especially on 
board ships, by which hydrochloric acid and 
sodium bicarbonate, partly dissolved and part- 
ly suspended in water, are pumped into a cyl- 
inder, and the carbonic acid there generated is 
projected on the fire. 

The pyroleter is a small double pump worked by hand, 
which sucks up from tubes on either side muriatic acid 
and a solution of carbonate of soda. These mingle in a 
generator forming part of the pump. The carbonic acid 
gas formed and the solution of salt and acid pass at once 
down a metal pipe to the hold; along the keelson of the 
ship runs a perforated wooden box, which admits the dry 
carbonic acid gas amongst the burning materials. 

Ure, Dict., IV. 712. 

pyroligneous (pi-ro-lig’né-us), a. [ς Gr. rip, 
re, + L. ligneus, of wood: see ligneous.] Gen- 
erated or procured by the distillation of wood. 


Also pyrolignous.—Pyroligneous acid, impure acetic 
acid obtained by the distillation of wood. Pyroligneous 
alcohol, methylic alcohol.—Pyroligneous vinegar, 
wood-vinegar. 


pyrolignic (pi-ro-lig’nik), a. [< Gr. ip, fire, 
+ L. lignum, wood, + -ic.] Same as pyrolig- 
neous. 

pyrolignite (pi-ro-lig’nit), ». [ς pyrolign(ic) 
+ -ite?.] A salt of pyroligneous acid. 

pyrolignous (pi-ro-lig’nus), a. [ς Gr. rip, fire, 
+ L. lignosus, like wood: see lignous.] Same 


as pyroligneous. 
pyrolithic (pi-r6-lith’ik), a. [ς Gr. mip, fire, + 
In chem., same as cyanuric. 


λίθος, stone. | 
Pp pees Se (pi-rol’6-jist),». [< pyrolog-y + -ist.] 
ne who is versed in the doctrines of heat; an 
investigator of the laws of heat. 
pyrology (pi-rol’6-ji), m. [ς Gr. mip, fire, + 
-λογία, «λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The science 
of heat, latent and sensible. 
ο τς (pi-ro-la’sit), η. [ς Gr. zip, fire, + 
vow, a washing (< λούειν, wash), + -ite2.] Na- 
tive manganese dioxid (MnOg), a common ore 
of manganese, occurring erystallized and mas- 
sive, of a gray color and metallic luster. It parts 
with a portion of its oxygen at a red heat, and is on this 
account used to discharge the brown or green tints of glass, 
whence itsname. Whencrystallized it has often the form 
of manganite, from which it has been, at least in many 
cases, derived by alteration. It is very soft, and is readily 


distinguished by this property from the other form of 
manganese dioxid, called polianite. 
ιτ Gr. 


pyromagnetic (pi’rd-mag-net’ik), a. 
πὺὂρ, fire, + E. magnetic.] Relating to magnet- 
ism as modified by heat: noting a dynamo 
and motor of novel construction, devised by 
Edison, the operation of which depends on the 
fact that the intensity of magnetization of iron 
diminishes as the temperature increases. 

pyromancy (pi’ro-man-si), n. [ς ME. *piro- 
mancie, perimancie, < OF. *piromancie, piro- 
mance, pyromance, < ML. pyromantia, pyroman- 
cia, < Gr, πυροµαντεία, divination by fire, < πῖρ, 
fire, + μαντεία, divination.] Divination by fire, 
or by the forms appearing in fire. 

Nigromancye and perimancie the pouke to rise maketh ; 
gif thou thence Dowel dele with hem neuere. 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 158. 
Amphiaraus was the first that had knowledge of Pyro- 
mancte, and gathered signs by specwanons of fire. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, vii. 56. 
pyromania (pi-ro-ma’ni-&),n. [< Gr. rip, fire, 
+ µανία, madness.] A mania for destroying 
things by fire; a form of insanity marked by a 
mania for setting things on fire. 

pyromaniac (pi-ro0-ma’ni-ak), a. and. [< pyro- 
mania + -αο.] I, a. Of, pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or affected with pyromania. 

ΤΙ. x. A person possessed of α mania or ir- 
resistible impulse to burn things. 


As pyromaniacs rarely incriminate themselves, it be- 


comes the more important to study the many indications 
by which the diagnosis can be made by indirect examina- 


tions. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 191. 
pyromaniacal (pi’r6-ma-ni’a-kal), a. 


» produced by water. 


[< pyro- 
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tendency to pyromania: as, pyromaniacal per- 
sons.—2,. Caused by pyromaniacs: as, pyroma- 
niacal fires. 
pyromantic (pi-r6-man’tik), a.andn. [< pyro- 
mancy (-πιαπί-) + -ic.] JI. a. Pertaining to 
pyromancy. 
II, ». One who pretends to divine by means 
of fire. 
pyrometamorphism (pi-r6-met-a-mor’fizm), n. 
|< Gr. vp, fire, + E. metamorphism.] Meta- 
morphism resulting from the action of heat, as 
distinguished from hydrometamorphism, that 
See metamorphism. 
pyrometer (pi-rom’e-tér),n. [< Gr. zip, fire, + 
µέτρον, measure.}] An instrument, in the form 
of a simple metallic bar, employed by Muschen- 
broek, about 
1730, for mea- 
suring the 
changes pro- 
duced in the 
dimensions of 
solid bodies 
by the appli- 
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tures: as (α) by 
contraction, asin 
Wedgwood’s ; (0) 
by the expansion 
of bars of differ- 
ent metals; (c) by 
change of pressure in confined gases, as in Lamy’s instru- 
ment, or by the expansion of gases, as in the air-ther- 
mometer ; (d) by the amount of heat imparted to a cold 
mass, as in Siemens’s instrument; (e) by the fusing-point 
of solids; (f) by conduction and radiation of heat (see 
pyroscope); (g) by color, as red and white heat; (1) by 
change in the velocity of sound; (ὗ by the resolution 
of chemical compounds; (j) by generation of electricity, 
as in Becquerel’s thermo-electric pyrometer; and (k) by 
change in resistance to electricity, as in the instrument 
invented by Siemens, which may be adapted to measuring 
either high or low temperatures. 
pyrometric (pi-ro-met’rik), a. [As pyrometer 
+ ic.| Pertaining to the pyrometer, or to its 
use; ascertained or shown by means of the 
pyrometer. _ sath ; 
pyrometrical (pi-rd-met’ri-kal), a. [¢ pyro- 
metric + -al.| Same as pyrometric. 
pyrometrically (pi-r6-met’ri-kal-i), adv.. Ina 
pyrometric manner; with or by means of the 
use of the pyrometer. 
pyrometry (pi-rom’e-tri), n. ‘ Gr. wip, fire, 
+ -μετρία, < µέτρον, a measure.} The science 
of the measurement of high temperatures ; the 
act or art of measuring temperatures lying 
above the range of ordinary thermometers. 
pyromorphite (pi-rd-mér’fit),. [So called in 
allusion to the peculiar ¢erystalline form which 
a fused globule assumes on cooling; < Gr. rip, 
fire, + µορφή, form, + -ite2.] Native phosphate 
of lead with lead chlorid. Itisa mineral of a green, 
yellow, or brown color, crystallizing in hexagonal prisms, 
and isomorphous with apatite, mimetite, and vanadinite. 
It also occurs massive in globular, reniform, fibrous, moss- 
like, granular, or earthy forms. Often called green lead 


supported ata. 3, λος in which the mo- 
tive power is a coil of wire inside e’, the con- 
necting rods passing through tube %’ to dial at 
a’. 6, pyrometer with screw-shaped metallic 
coil within the tube £#'’, which, when heated, 
moves the pointer of dial at e’’. 


ore. 
pyromorphous (pi-r6-mér’fus), a. [ς Gr. rip, 
fire, + µορφή, form, + -ous.] In mineral., hay- 


ing the property of being crystallizable upon 
fusion. 
pyronaphtha (pi-r6-naf’thi),”. [< Gr. vip, fire, 
+ νάφθα, naphtha: see naphtha.|] An illuminat- 
ing agent which has been prepared in Russia 
from the waste products of the distillation of 


maniac + -al.| 1. Affected with or having a Baku petroleum. It burns with a bright light. 





pyrophone (pi’ré-fén), n. 


pyrophor (pi’r9-fér), π. 


pyrophore (pi’r6-for), n. 


pyrophoric (pi-ro-for’ik), a. 


pyrophorous (pi-rof’6-rus), a. 


pyrophorus (pi-rof’6-rus), . 


pyrophosphate (pi-ro-fos’fat), x. 





pyrophosphate 


pyronomics (pi-ro-nom’iks),n. [< Gr. zip, fire, 
+ νόμος, law.] The science of the properties 
and action of heat. [Rare.] 

pyrope (pi’rop), m [< Gr. πυρωπός, a kind of 
red bronze, prop. adj., fire-eyed, fiery, < zip, 
fire, + ὤψ, eye.] Fire-garnet, or Bohemian gar- 
net, a dark-red variety of garnet, sometimes 
used as a gem, found embedded in serpentine 
at Budweis in Bohemia and elsewhere. It be- 
longs to the magnesia-alumina variety of the species, and 
often contains also some chromium. See garnetl. 

pyrophane (pi’r6-fan), n. [ς Gr. zip, fire, + 
φαίνειν, show.] A kind of opal (hydrophane) 
which by the absorption of melted wax is ren- 
dered translucent so long as it is hot, but be- 
comes Opaque again on cooling. 

pyrophanous (pi-rof’a-nus), a. 
+ gaivew, show. | endered transparent or 
translucent by heat. 

Pyrophila (pi-rof’i-li), ». [NL. (Stephens, 
1329), < Gr. rip, fire, + φιλεῖν, love.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, containing a number of spe- 


[<Gr. πὂρ, fire, 





Pyramidal Grape-vine Moth and Worm ( Pyrophila pyramidoides). 


cies which are destructive in their larval states. 
P. pyramidoides is the pyramidal grape-vine worm of the 
United States, which damages grape-vines, and also rasp- 
berry, poplar, and red-bud (Cercis). 
pyrophobia (pi-r9-f6’bi-i), n. [< Gr. rip, fire, 
+ -ϕοβία, « φόβος, fear.] A morbid dread of fire. 
[ς Gr. wip, fire, + 
φωνή, sound, tone.] A musical instrument in 
which the tones are produced by means of 
burning jets of hydrogen inclosed in gradu- 
ated glass tubes. It was invented about 1875 
by Frederic Kastner. Sometimes called chemi- 
cal harmonicon. 
[< Gr. πυροφόρος, fire- 
bearing: see pyrophore.] A name sometimes 
given to the stirrup-lantern. 
[< Gr. πυροφόρος, fire- 
bearing, < zip, fire, + φέρειν = E. bearl.] 1. 
A body which will become ignited if exposed 
to air or water, such as self-lighting logs in- 
tended for use at sea in facilitating the rescue 
of a person who is overboard.— 2. A composi- 
tion or an apparatus for kindling fire. 
[ς NL. pyropho- 
r(us) + -ic.] Same as pyrophorous. 
[< NL. pyro- 
phor(us) + -ous.] Pertaining to orresembling 
pyrophorus. 
(NL., < Gr. 


πυροφόρος, fire-bearing: see pyrophore.] 1. A 
substance which takes fire on exposure to air. 
Many metals (iron, lead, etc.), when exposed to the air in 
a very finely divided condition, combine so rapidly with 
oxygen as to cause an evolution of heat and light. 

2. [cap.] [NL. (Lliger, 1809).] A notable 
genus of elaterid beetles, comprising nearly 
a hundred species, con- 
fined to tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and con- . 
taining the most brilliant 
forms of luminous insects. 
The light is given out from 
two oval spots in the pronotum 
near each basal angle, and from 
a point beneath, between the 
thorax andthe abdomen. These 
beetles fly in a nearly direct line, 
and the light is more intense 
and sustained than that of the 
Lampyridx. In many countries 
of tropical America they are 
used as toilet ornaments and 
form an article of trade. P. noctilucus is alarge W est Indian 
species, often brought alive to the United States. See 
also cut under antenna. ; 

3. [cap.| A genus of arachnidans. Koch, 1837. 
[< pyro- 
phosph(oric) + -atel.] A salt of pyrophos- 
phoric acid. See pyrophosphoric. 





Pyvrophorus nocttlucus. 


pyrophosphoric 


pyrophosphoric (pi’r6-fos-for’ik), a. 
mvp, fire, + E. phosphoric.) Formed by heat- 
ing phosphorie acid: noting an acid (H4P207) 
produced by exposing concentrated phosphoric 
acid to a temperature of 415° Ἐ',  Pyrophosphorio 
acid is tetrabasic—that is, capable of forming four dis- 
tinct classes of salts according as one, two, or three atoms 
or the whole of the hydrogen is replaced by a metal. 
The pyrophosphates, especially that of iron, are used in 


medicine. 
pyrophotography (pi’r6-f5-tog’ra-fi),n. [ςαν. 
rip, fire, + K. photography.| Certain photo- 


graphie processes in which heat is used to fix 
the picture. 
pyrophyllite (pi-r6-fil’it), n. [So called in al- 
lusion to its exfoliation before the blowpipe; 
< Gr. rip, fire, + φύλλον, leaf, + -ite2.] hy- 


[< Gr. pyrostereot 


” 
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6 (pi-rd-ster’é6-d-tip), n. [ς Gr. 
mvp, fire, + E. stereotype.] A process by which 
a mold for casting a printing relief-plate is ob- 
tained by burning an intaglio to a definite depth 
in the face of a wood block by means of heated 


steel dies and a special apparatus. It is used 
for printing musie, ete. 
pyrostilpnite (pi-r6-stilp’nit), n. [ς Gr. zip, 


fire, + oriArvéc, glistening, + -ite2.] A rare 
mineral, occurring in minute tabular monoclin- 
ic crystals. It is asulphid of arsenic and silver, 
near proustite in composition. Also called jire- 
blende. 
p πα opt (pi’r6-sul-fa’rik),a. [< Gr. rip, 
re, + E. sulphuric.| Obtained from sulphate 
of iron by means of heat.—Pyrosulphuric acid. 


drated aluminium silicate, occurring in foliated ySame as disulphuric acid (which see, under disulphuric). 


tale-like subtransparent masses having awhite, Ὦ 


green, or yellow color and pearly luster, 
pyrophysalite (pi-rd-fis’a-lit), n. [ς Gr. zip, 
re, + E. physalite.| See physalite. 
pyropuncture (pi-ro-pungk tur), mn. [¢ Gr. 
Tup, fire, + E. puncture.] Puncturing with hot 
needles; also, a puncture so made. 
pyroracemate (pi-r6-ras’e-mat), π. [ς pyrora- 
cem(ic) + -atel.] A salt formed by the union 
κ of pyroracemic acid with a base. 
pyroracemic (pi’r6-ra-sem’ik), a. [< Gr. zip, 
re, + E. racemic.| Produced by the distilla- 
tion of tartaric and racemic acids: as, pyrora- 
cemic acid (CgH4Os). 
ο... (p1’r0-shist), n. [< Gr. πρ, fire, + 
. schist.| Schist or shale containing sufficient 
bituminous matter (hydrocarbons) to burn with 
a bright flame, or yielding volatile hydrocar- 
bon or inflammable gas when heated. 
pyrosclerite (pi-r6-sklé’rit),n. [< Gr. rip, fire, 
+ σκληρός, hard, + -ite?.] An emerald-green 
mineral allied to the chlorites, oceurring in 
serpentine in the island of Elba, Italy. 
pyroscope (pi’rd-sk6p), n. [ς Gr. zip, fire, + 
σκοπεῖν, View.] An instrument for measuring 


the intensity of radiating heat or cold. Itre- 
sembles a differential thermometer, having one bulb cov- 
ered with quicksilver-leaf, while the other is bare. 


pyrosilver (pi-ro-sil’vér), nm. [< Gr. zip, fire, 
+ K. silver.] A trade-name for electroplated 
wares which, after they are taken from the 


bath, are subjected to heat. This treatment seems 
to cause the metal to sink into the pores of the plated 
base metal and adhere to it much more firmly and dura- 
bly. The process is technically called burning-in. 


pyrosis (pi-ro’sis),”. [< Gr. πύρωσις, a burning, 
a kindling, < πυροῦν, set on fire, burn, «πρ, fire: 
see fire.] In pathol., the eructation of watery 
fluid, usually insipid, but sometimes acrid, at- 
tended with more or less burning pain in the 
epigastrium. [tis commonly called water-brash. 
pyrosmalite (pi-ros’ma-lit),. [< Gr. zip, fire, 
ὀσμή, & smell, an object of smell, + λίθος, 
βίοηθ.] A mineral of a liver-brown color, or 
pistachio-green, occurring in six-sided prisms, 
with perfect basal cleavage, found in Sweden. 
It is a silicate of iron and manganese, con- 
taining chlorin, the odor of which it exhales 
* when heated. 
Ey TouoniA (pi-r6-sd’mii), n. [NL. (Péron), < 
r. wup, fire, + σῶμα, body.| The typical ge- 
nus of Pyrosomatide: so called from their phos- 


pnts scence. They inhabit the Mediterranean and At- 
antic. They unite in great numbers, forming a large hol- 
low cylinder, open at one end and closed at the other, 
swimming in the ocean by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of its component individual animals. See cut 
under cyathozodid. 


osomatide (pi’rd-s6-mat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
Pyrosoma (-somat-) + -idz.] A family of com- 
pound or aggregate ascidians of the class Tuni- 
cata, typified by the genus Pyrosoma, sometimes 
representing an order or suborder Dactyliobran- 


chia; the firebodies. They are free-swimming pelagic 
organisms, highly luminous, united together in hollow 
cones several inches long, the axis of each ascidiozoéid 
being perpendicular to that of the colony. Also Pyro- 


somida, Pyrosomiide. 
pyrosome (pi’rd-sdm), n. [ς NL. Pyrosoma.] 
A member or individual of the genus Pyroso- 
[NL., < 


ma; a firebody. 
Pyrovormite (pi-r6-som’i-d6), n. pl. 
yrosoma + ~idz.| Same as Pyrosomatide. 
ο. (pi-r6-s6-mi-id’6-i),n. pl. [NL.] 
false form of Pyrosomatidg or Pyrosomide, 
taken as the name of an order of ascidians 
which that family is supposed to represent. 
x HE. BR. Lankester. 
pyrostat (pi’rd-stat), π. [< Gr. zip, fire, + 
στατός, < ἱστάναι, set up, stand: see static.] An 
automatic draft-regulator for chimneys, smoke- 
pipes, and smoke-stacks, See draft-regulator, 
under regulator. 
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otartaric (pi’r6-tir-tar’ik), a. [ Gr. up, 
re, + EK. tartaric.| Obtained by heating tar- 
taric acid in a close vessel: as, pyrotartaric 
acid (ΟΠ 9Ο). 
pyrotartrate (pi-r0-tiir’trat),n. [< Gr. wip, fire, 
+ E. tartrate.) A salt of pyrotartarie acid. 
pyrotechnian (pi-r6-tek’ni-an), . [«< pyrotech- 


ny + -an.] <A pyrotechnist. 
pyrotechnic (pi-ro-tek’nik), a. [< pyrotechn-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to fireworks or the 
art of making them. 
pyrotechnica [ς pyro- 


(pi-ro-tek’ni-kal), a. 

technic + -al.]} Baris as pyrotechnic.—pyrotech- 
nicalsponge. Same as amadou. 

pyrotechnician (pi’rd-tek-nish’an),». [< pyro- 
technic + -i-an.] A pyrotechnist. 

pyrotechnics (pi-r6-tek’niks), ». [Pl. of pyro- 
technic (see -ics).] The art of making fire- 
works; the composition, structure, and use of 
fireworks. See firework, 2. 

pyrotechnist (pi-ro-tek’nist),. [< pyrotechn-y 
+ -ist.] One who is skilled in pyrotechny; a 
manufacturer of fireworks. 

pyrotechny (pi’ro-tek-ni), n. [< Gr. rip, fire, 
+ τέχνη, art.]| 1. The management and me- 
chanical application of fire. 

Does man go thus far by his skill in pyrotechny, and 


shall not God do more, who is the Cosmotect? 
Evelyn, True Religion, I. 199. 


2. The fabrication of fireworks for military 
and ornamental purposes (see firework, 2); the 
composition and scientific use of combustible 
substances employed as signals, as destructive 
agents, or for purposes of display. 
pyrothonide (pi-roth’6-nid), n. [< Gr. zip, fire, 
+ ὀθόνη, fine linen, + -idel.] A kind of empy- 
reumatic oil produced by the combustion of 
textures of hemp, linen, or cotton in a copper 
vessel, formerly used in medicine. Dunglison. 
pyrotic (pi-rot’ik), a.andn. [< Gr. πυρωτικός, 
burning, heating, < πυροῦν, set on fire, ¢ rip, 
fire: see pyrosis.| I, a. Caustic. 
ΤΙ. n. A caustic medicine. 
pyro-uric (pi-r6-a’rik), a. [< Gr. wip, fire, + οὗρον, 
urine, + -ic.] In chem., same as cyanuric. 
pyroxanthine, pyroxanthin (pi-rok-san‘thin), 
n. ([< Gr. rip, fire, + ξανθός, yellow, + -ine?, 
-in2,] A yellow crystalline substance found in 
erude wood-spirit. Also ealled eblanin. 
pyroxene (pi’rok-sén), n. [< Gr. wip, fire, + 
ξένος, a stranger, because thought to be a 
“stranger” among igneous rocks.] A mineral 


species, embracing many varieties. It occurs in 
monoclinic crystals, often short prismatic in habit, and 
with an angle in front of nearly 90°, so that these crystals 
resemble square prisms. Granular forms are common, 
and also massive varieties, the latter being usually coarse- 
ly laminated in structure, rarely fibrous or columnar. The 
color varies from white to gray, green, brown, and black, 
and the composition from the simple metasilicate of cal- 
cium and magnesium to kinds containing, with calcium or 
magnesium, or both, iron, manganese, andaluminium. The 
different varieties are usually divided into two groups, the 
non-aluminous and the aluminous. Of the former the 
prominent kinds are — diopside or malacolite, which con- 
tains only calcium and magnesium, and is white to gray 
or light-green in color, with the subvarieties called alalite 
or mussite (the diopside proper, from the Mussa Alp in the 
Ala valley in Piedmont, occurring in beautiful slender 
crystals), traversellite, canaanite, and white granular coc- 
colite, and those containing iron, namely the grayish-green 
to deep-green or black salite, occurring in laminated mass- 
es, the crystallized baikalite, the granular green coccolite, 
and the deep-green diallage, which is characterized by a 
distinct parting parallel to the orthopinacoid plane and 
often by a pearly to metalloidal luster on this surface ; 
also the lime-iron variety, hedenbergite, and the manga- 
nesian schefferite. The aluminous kinds include fassaite, 
which is light- to dark-green in color, and the common 
augite, which is dark-green to black and contains consid- 
erable iron. Augite is characteristic of many eruptive 
rocks, especially those of a basic character, as diabase, 
basalt, etc. Diallage is an essential constituent of the 
gabbros, of norite, etc. Besides the above varieties or 
subspecies belonging to pyroxene proper, the pyroxene 
group includes the related species enstatite or bronzite 
and hypersthene, which are orthorhombic in crystalliza- 
tion (hence called rhombic pyroxenes); also the mono- 
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clinic species wollastonite, wgirite and acmite, spodu- 
mene, and the triclinic rhodonite and babingtonite. Jade- 
ite probably also belongs here. All these are characterized 
by the same prismatic angle of 87°. This group is closely 
related to the analogous amphibole (or hornblende) group, 
the species of which are characterized by a prismatic 
angle of 1241”: and several of the kinds under the two 
groups correspond exactly in composition —for example, 
diopside to tremolite, etc. A change of pyroxene to horn- 
blende by a process of paramorphism is often observed, es- 
pecially in certain igneous rocks. See uralite and uraliti- 
zation. 

pyroxenic (pi-rok-sen’ik), a. [< pyroxene + -ic.] 

ertaining to pyroxene, or partaking of its quali- 

ties; composed of or containing pyroxene. 

pyroxyle (pi-rok’sil), πα. [ς Gr. mip, fire, + 
EvAov, wood.] Same as pyroxylin. 

pyroxylic (pi-rok-sil’ik), a. [ς Gr. wip, fire, + 
ζύλον, wood (cf. pyroxyle), + -ic.] Obtained by 
heating wood.— Pyroxylic spirit, methylic alcohol : 
a product of dry distillation of wood. Itconstitutes about 
one tenth of the watery products after separation of the 
tar, and is obtained from these products by re-distillation. 
Rectification is partially effected by first heating it with 
slaked lime, which frees a large quantity of ammonia, next 
neutralizing the remainder of the ammonia and precipi- 
tating the remaining traces of tar by sulphuric acid, then 
again distilling and passing it several times over quick- 
lime. The product is the crude wood-spirit of commerce, 
which still contains many impurities; these are removed 
by chemically combining it with calcium chlorid and heat- 
ing the compound over a water-bath to 100° C., which drives 
off volatile impurities. It is then distilled with water, 
which breaks up the combination and sets free the pyrox- 
ylic spirit diluted with water. The latter is then removed 
to get the desired strength by treatment with quicklime. 

* Also called wood-spirit and wood-alcohol. 

pyroxylin, pyroxyline (pi-rok’si-lin), n. [<py- 
roxyle + -in?, -ine2,] Gunecotton or a similar 
substance obtained by immersing vegetable 
fiber in nitric or nitrosulphuric acid, and then 
suffering it to dry. Such substances are true 
nitrates of cellulose. Also pyroxyle.— soluble 
pyroxylin. Same as dinitrocellulose. 

pyrrhic! (pir’ik), nm. and a. [ς L. pyrrhicha, 
pyrrhiche, < Gr. πυρρίχη, a kind of war-dance, 
said to be named from Pyrrhichus, the inven- 
tor, < Πόρριχος, Pyrrhichus.] 1. n. An ancient 
Grecian warlike dance, in quick and light mea- 
sure, accompanied by the flute. It consisted chiefly 
in adroit and nimble steps and motions of the body, in- 
tended to represent the attempt to avoid strokes of an 
enemy in battle and to inflict injury upon him. It was 
performed under arms, and the movements and practice 
ο ερημά were looked upon as training for service in the 

eld. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Greek martial 
dance called a pyrrhic. 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Byron, Don Juan, iii. 86 (song). 
pyrrhic? (pir’ik), a.andn. [ς L. pyrrhichius, « 
Gr. πυρρίχιος, of or belonging to the pyrrhic 
(dance) (ποὺς πυρρίχιος, a pyrrhic foot), ς πυρ- 
ρίχη, a pyrrhie: see pyrrhicl.] 1. a. In pros., 
consisting of two short times or syllables: as, 
a pyrrhic foot; composed of or pertaining to 
feet so constituted: as, pyrrhic verse; pyrrhic 

rhythm. 

ΤΙ. x. In ane. pros., a foot consisting of two 
short times or syllables. A pyrrhic is apparently 
a disemic isorrhythmic foot (“|~or~|~). The earlier 
and better ancient authorities (the rhythmicians), how- 
ever, did not acknowledge the existence of a disemic foot, 
and it seems to have been first introduced into metrical 
analysis by the grammarians and later metricians. An 
apparent pyrrhic (- ~) can occur—(q@) at the end of an 
iambic line (- ~ for » —); (6) as part of proceleusmatics 
(vv ~~), lonics(v vy — —- or — — ~~), or peons(—v v », 
vevyvv-y,vww-), regarded by later writers as 
compound feet; and (9) in the so-called basis or polysche- 
matist foot of a logacedic series. Wherever it occurs as a 
separate foot, it is accordingly a representative of a tri- 
semic foot (--- or ~—). Pyrrhics in continuous compo- 
sition would constitute proceleusmatic verse, and, although 
there is little trace of the actual existence of such a meter, 
it may have been used in single lines or short systems to 
accompany or suggest the more rapid movements of the 
war-dance (pyrrhic1) from which it probably takes its 
name. Also called dibrach (Latin dibrachys or bibrevis), 
pariambus, and (single or disemic) proceleusmatic. The 
name ἡγεμών or hegemon (leader), often given to the 
pyrrhic in ancient writers, was apparently suggested by 
its being placed first in the accepted list of feet. Also 
pyrrhichius, 

A verse made up of pyrrhics in immediate succession. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 99. 
Pyrrhic? (pir’ik), a. [< L. Pyrrhus, < Gr. Πύρρος, 
yrrhus (see def. ), < πυρρός, red-haired, reddish: 
see burrel.] Pertaining to Pyrrhus, especially 
to Pyrrhus, King of Epirus (see phrase below). 
—Pyrrhic victory, a success obtained at too great a cost: 
in allusion to the reputed exclamation of Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, after the battle of Asculum against the Romans 
(279 B, ο.), “Another such victory and we are lost!” 


pyrrhicist (pir’i-sist), π. [< Gr. πυρριχιστής, 
one who danced the pyrrhie, < πυρριχίζειν, dance 
the pyrrhie, ςπυρρίχη, the pyrrhic: see pyrrhicl.] 
One who danced in the pyrrhic. Imp. Dict. 

pyrrhichius (pi-rik’i-us), n.; pl. pyrrhichii (-i). 
[L.: see pyrrhic2.] Same as pyrrhic2, 


pyrrhichius 


This word [rénét] hauing both sillables sliding and slip- 
per make the foote Pirrichius, because if he be truly vt- 
tered, he beares in maner no sharper accent vpo the one 
then the other sillable, but be in effect egall in time and 
tune, as is also the Spondeus. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 102. 


pyrrhite (pir’it), n. [< Gr. πυρρός, reddish (see 

urrel), + -ite2,] A rare mineral, occurring in 
minute regular reddish-yellow octahedrons. Its 
composition is not certainly known, butitis sup- 
posed to be related to the niobate pyrochlore. 

pyrrhoarsenite (pir-6-iir’se-nit), π. [ς Gr. πυρ- 
ρός, reddish, + EK. arsenite.] An arseniate of 
calcium, magnesium, and manganese, in which 
the arsenic is in part replaced by antimony. 
It occurs in embedded grains of a deep yellow- 
ish-red color in Sweden. 
hocoracine (pir-6-kor-a-si’né), π. pl. 
L., ς Pyrrhocorax (-corac-) + -ἴπδ.] A sub- 
family of Corvidz, named in 1846 by G. R. Gray 
from the genus Pyrrhocorax; the choughs. 
Also called Fregiline. 

pyrrhocoracine (pir-6-kor’a-sin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pyrrhocoracine. 

Pyrrhocorax (pi-rok’6-raks), π. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Gr. πυρρός, reddish, + κόραξ, a raven. | 
A genus of Corvidz, typical of the Pyrrhoco- 
racine ; the choughs. Ρ. or Fregilus graculus is the 
common chough, with red bill and feet (see cut under 
chough), P. alpinus is the alpine chough. The genus is 


sometimes restricted to the latter, and then distinguished 
from Fregilus. 

Pyrrhocorids (pir-6-kor’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pyrrhocoris + -idz.| A family of heteropterous 
insects, consisting of large, stout bugs, usually 
marked with red and black, and containing 
many tropical and subtropical species. The cot- 
ton-stainer of the West Indies and southern United States, 
Dysdercus suturelius, is an example. 

Pyrrhocoris (pi-rok’6-ris), ». [NL. (Fallen, 
1841), « Gr. πυρρός, reddish, + κόρις, a bug.) A 
genus of true bugs, typical of the family Pyr- 
rhocoride. 

Pyrrhonean (pi-ré’né-an),a. [< L. Pyrrhoneus 
(< Gr. Πύρρων, Pyrrho: see Pyrrhonic) + -an.] 
Pyrrhonic. 

Pyrrhonian (pi-ro’ni-an), n. [ς Gr. Πύρρων, 
Pyrrho, + -i-an.] Same as Pyrrhonist. 

rhonic (pi-ron’ik),a. [< Gr. Πύρρων, ος 

-ic.} Of or pertaining to Pyrrho (about 
360 -270 B. 0.), a philosopher of Elis, and disci- 
ple of Anaxarchus; of or pertaining to Pyrrho- 
nism or skepticism: as, the Pyrrhonic form of 
doubt. ‘The doctrine of Pyrrho was that there is just as 
much to be said for as against any opinion whatever ; that 
neither the senses nor the reason are to be trusted in the 
least; and that when we are once convinced we can know 
nothing, we cease to care, and in this way alone can at- 
tain happiness. It is said that Pyrrho would take no or- 
dinary practical precautions, such as getting out of the 


way of vehicles. 
αι (pir’d6-nizm), κ. [ς Gr. Πόρρων, 
yrrho, + -ism.] ‘The doctrines of Pyrrho and 
his followers; absolute skepticism; universal 


doubt. 


And thus, Ο circular philosopher, . . . you have arrived 
at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and indifferency 
of all actions. Emerson. 


honist (pir’6-nist), π. [< Gr. Πόύρρων, 

yrrho, + -ist.] A follower of Pyrrho; anad- 

herent of Pyrrhonism; one who doubts every- 
thing. 

Pyrrhopappus (pir-d-pap’us), ».  [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πυῤῥός, reddish, + maz7oc, taken in mod. sense 
‘pappus’: see pappus.] A. P. de Candolle’s 
name (1838) for Sitilias, a genus of composite 
plants of the family Cichoriacez. It is charac- 
terized by its smooth habit, and its nearly cylindrical 
beaked achenes, covered with many rough and muricate 
ridges and bearing a reddish pappus which is either per- 
sistent or in falling carries with it a disk from which it 
grows. About 6 species are recognized by recent authors, 
all natives of the United States or Mexico. They are 
annual or perennial herbs, with radical leaves or with 
alternate stem-leaves, and both entire and deeply cut on 
the same stem. The yellow flower-heads terminate long 
erect stalks, and resemble those of the common dandelion, 
which, however, are readily distinguished by their white 
pappus. See false dandelion, under dandelion. 

pyrrhotine (pir’o-tin), κ. [ς Gr. πυρρότης, red- 
ness, + -ine®.] Native iron sulphid, a min- 
eral crystallizing in hexagonal prisms and 
occurring also massive, of a bronze color and 
metallic luster. It is generally slightly magnetic, and is 
hence called magnetic pyrites. In composition it conforms 
to the general formula Fe,,S,,-1, but varying from Fe7Sg 
to Fe,,S;2. The mineral troilite, common in nodules in 
meteoric iron, may be the same mineral, although to this 
the formula FeS is generally ascribed. 

pyrrhotite (pir’o-tit), ». [As pyrrhot-ine + 
-ite2.| Same as pyrrhotine. 

pyrrhous (pir’us), a. [ς Gr. πυρρός, flame-col- 
ored, yellowish-red, reddish, red-haired, < zip, 
fire. Cf. burrel.] Reddish. 
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rhula (pir’$-li), ». [NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
im. < Gr. πυρρός, reddish: see pyrrhous.] A 
genus of Fringillidz, giving name to the Pyr- 
rhuline, characterized by the very short stout 
turgid bill; the bullfinches. See cut under 
bullfinch1. 
Pyrrhuline (pir-6-li’né),». pl. [NL., <Pyrrhula 
-ine.| Anundefinable subfamily of Fringil- 
lide, named by Swainson in 1837 from the ge- 
nus Pyrrhula; the bullfinches. 
pyrrhuline (pir’d-lin), a. [< Pyrrhula + -ine}.] 
Resembling a bullfinch, especially in the form 
of the bill: said of various birds. 
Pyrrhuloxia (pir-d-lok’si-’), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1850), < Pyrrhula + Loxia: see Pyrrhula, 
and Loxia,2.] A genus of Fringillidx, closely 
related to Cardinalis, but having a very short 
stout turgid bill, like a bullfinch’s; the Texas 
cardinals. The species is P. sinuata, having the size 


and form of the common cardinal, but the plumage gray, 
beautifully varied with carmine red. 

Pyrrhura (pi-ré’ri),n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1856), 

Gr. πύρρος, reddish, + ουρά, tail.] A genus of 

parrots, giving name to the Pyrrhurine. P. 
cruentatus of South America is an example. 

Pyrrhurine (pir-§-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., ς Pyr- 
rhura + -ine.] A subfamily of Psittacide, 
named by Garrod from the genus Pyrrhura, re- 
sembling Aring, but having no ambiens. 

pytryt, n. An obsolete form of pirry. 
yrula (pir’6-la), π.. [NL. (Lamarck, 1799), < 
L. pirum, improp. pyrum, a pear: see pear. Cf. 
Pyrola.) A genus of gastropods having a pyri- 
form shell, whence the name; the fig-shells or 
pear-shells. (See cut under fig-shell.) Very differ- 
ent limits have been assigned to it. (a) Originally it was 
named in connection with P. ficus only. (6) Subsequent- 
ly it was used for many species agreeing with P. ficus in 
general form, but radically differing in other characters, 
and consequently afterward generically differentiated. (6) 
Later it was restricted to tiie genus now generally called 
Fulgur and related forms, P. ficus then being called 
Ficula or Sycotypus. (d) By recent authors it is restricted 
to P. ficus and closely related species. Alsospelled Pirula. 


Pyrularia (pir-0-la’ri-’), ». [NL. (F,. A. Mi- 
chaux, 1803), so called with ref. to the small 
pear-shaped fruit; < L. pirwm, improp. pyrum, 
a pear: see Pyrula.] A genus of apetalous 
shrubs of the family Santalacez, the sandal- 


wood family, and of the tribe Osyridex. It is 
characterized by partly dicecious flowers, with parallel 
anther-cells, and a disk with scale-shaped lobes alter- 
nating with the five stamens, the small clusters of stam- 
inate flowers racemed toward the ends of the branches, 
and the pistillate flowers terminal, and few or single. 
The 3 species are shrubs or small trees, with thin and 
veiny alternate snort-stalked and minutely pellucid-dotted 
leaves, small greenish flowers with a short columnar style 
and capitate stigma, and an inferior one-celled ovary, with 
two or three ovules hanging from the apex of a free cen- 
tral placenta. The rather large obovoid fruit is a fleshy 
drupe, with a hard thin-shelled spherical stone, containing 
a globose seed with fleshy and very oily albumen. One of 
the species is North American, for which see oi/-nut (0) ; 
another, P. edulis, is found in India, a large tree, yielding 


an edible fruit. 
εν (pi-réli-dé), κ. pl. [NL.,< Pyrula 
-idz.| A family of teenioglossate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Pyrula (d) or Ficula. The 


animal has a narrow long head with subylate tentacles 
and eyes at their external bases, mantle with large lobes 
reflected over the shell, and a large foot. The shell is 
pyriform, thin, and generally sculptured with transverse 
and longitudinal lines. The species are inhabitants of 
tropical cr warm seas. Also Pirulidgz, Ficulida, and Sy- 


cotypidx. 

Pyruline (pir-6-li’né), n. pl. [ς Pyrula + 
-inz.) 1. The Pyrulidz as a subfamily of Do- 
liide.—2. A subfamily restricted to Pyrula as 
represented by species of Fulgur and related 
forms. They are known as /fig-shells and pear- 
shells. 

pyruline (pir’é-lin), a. Pertaining to the Pyru- 
line, or having their characters. 

pyruric (pi-r6’rik), a. [ς Gr. zip, fire, + οὗρον, 
urine. Cf. pyro-uric.| In chem., same as cyanu- 
ric. 

pyrurgiant, κ. [< Gr. zip, ῄτο,πυροεργής, working 
in fire: cf. chirurgeon.] One who treats wounds, 
ete., with caustic applications. N. 1. D. 

Pyrus (pi’rus), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
emend. Pirus,< L. pirus, improp. pyrus, @ pear- 
tree: see pearl.] A genus of trees and shrubs, 
including the pear, belonging to the Malacez, 
or apple family. It is characterized by an 
urn-shaped superior calyx, of which the limb 
is deciduous or persistent, and by an ovary 
of from two to five mostly two-ovuled cells, 
which in fruit are two- or one-seeded, sepa- 
rated, cartilaginous-walled, and immediately 
invested by a fleshy expansion of the disk, 
the whole being surrounded by the thickened 
calyx. There are about 12 species, natives 
of the old world. They bear alternate petioled and 
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usually toothed leaves, deciduous stipules, and numerous 
cymes of snowy-white or pink flowers, each with five 
roundish petals and numerous stamens, terminating short 
spur-like branches. The genus includes the pear and 
also the wild pear or choke-pear and allied species. (See 
pearl.) The genera Malus, Sorbus, Aronia, and Cydonia 
were formerly referred to this genus by some authors. 
To the genus Sorbus, having only two or three styles and 
ovate leaves whitened beneath, belongs the beam-tree, 
with several varieties, including the Swedish beam-tree. 
Sorbus also includes the wild service-tree, S. torminalis, 
with pinnately lobed leaves and somewhat obconical 
fruit (see service-tree). Sorbus domestica has compound 
cymes and pinnate leaves (see service-tree). For Sorbus 
Americana and 5. Aucuparia, see mountain-ash. Aro- 
nia, with berry-like fruit, but undivided leaves and 
glandular petioles, includes A. arbutifolia, for which see 
chokeberry, and cut under inflorescence. To the genus 
Cydonia (Tournefort, 1700) belong the quinces. (See Cy- 
donia and quincel.) The genus Mespilus was also made 
by Bentham and Hooker a section of Pyrus. See Mes- 
pilueand medlar. The spelling Pirus is an unwarranted 
emendation. 

pyryt, η. An obsolete form of pirry. 

pysa (pi’sii),. Same as pice. 

pysanet!, ». Same as pisan?. 

pytt pyttet, ~. Obsolete forms of pitt. 
ythagorean (pi-thag-6-ré’an),a.andn. [¢ L. 
Pythagoreus, < Gr. ΠἨυθαγόρειος, pertaining to 
Pythagoras, « Πυθαγόρας, Pythagoras.] JI. a. Of 
or pertaining to Pythagoras, a Greek philoso- 
pher (perhaps 532 Ε. 0.), or the school founded 
at Crotona (modern Cotrone), in Italy. ΑΙ testi- 
mony concerning this school is of a late date, and the 
substance of it is rejected by many critics either as im- 
probable, or as probable, and ‘“‘on that account all the 
more indemonstrable” (Zeller). The stories are, how- 
ever, very consistent. The higher grade of the school is 
represented as a strict monastic community, the doctrine 
being kept secret, and all betrayals terribly punished, for 
the purpose of maintaining political ascendancy. Pythag- 
oras is said to have traveled to Egypt and Babylon; and 
many circumstances are accounted for by supposing that 
he did so. From those countries he might have brought, 
as it is said he did, a superior knowledge of mathematics. 
This knowledge, if kept secret, might have supplied rev- 
enues to the school, by calculations and surveys made for 
citizens. It is difficult to doubt that mathematical science 
was much advanced within the school. All writers upon 
ancient mathematics attribute to Pythagoras the Pythag- 
orean proposition and a rule for finding Pythagorean 
triangles. The importance attached to the pentagram in 
the school shows that the Pythagoreans were acquainted 
with its geometrical construction, which is very difficult. 
They knew the regular or cosmical bodies. They were in 
possession of many propositions in the theory of numbers, 
including the doctrine of the arithmetical, geometrical, and 
harmonical proportions. It is not impossible that they 
may have had an abacus, little inferior to the Arabic sys- 
tem of arithmetical notation. It is not known how long 
the society lasted, perhaps for many centuries; as long as 
it retained any valuable secret it would continue to exist. 
The eyiiegorsan philosophy has never been compre- 
hended. The substances of things were held to be ab- 
stract numbers; they were in some sense the elements of 
the universe. Each number, therefore, had its virtue. 
One was the number of the origin, of reason. Two was the 
number of matter, of brute force, of evil. Three was the 
number of mediation, four of justice, five of reproduction, 
etc. Ten governed the world. In the Pythagorean oath. 
Pythagoras is called the revealer of the quaternary num- 
ber — that is, ten —as if something decimal were what he 
chiefly taught. Something fundamental was also found 
in odd and even, in square numbers, and the like. Har- 
mony, or music, consists in number. The soul is the har- 
mony, or number, of the body. The universe has also a 
soul. The remainder of the prominent Pythagorean teach- 
ings with which we are acquainted are apparently reli- 
gious. Pythagoras taught the transmigration of souls. 
Spirits, both ghosts and demigods, were an object of Pythag- 
orean belief. The brotherhood celebrated certain myste- 
rious rites connected with a view of life as a process of puri- 
fication. About the time of Augustus, perhaps earlier, Py- 
thagoreanism became mixed with Platonism.—Pythag- 
orean bean. See beanl.— Pythagorean comma, See 
comma, 5(a).— Pythagorean dyad, See dyad.— Pythag- 
orean letter, the letter Y, so called because its Greek 
original represented the sacred triad, formed by the duad 
proceeding from the monad.— Pythagorean lyre, a lyre 
of eight strings, said to have been invented by Pythagoras. 
—Pythagorean proposition, the 47th proposition of 
the first book of Euclid’s “ Elements,” that the square on 
the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equivalent 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides : said to 
have been discovered by Pythagoras.— Pythagorean 
semitone. Same as limma, 1.— Pythagorean system, 
in astron., the astronomical system of Copernicus, erro- 
neously attributed to the Pythagoreans.— Pythagorean 
table, the multiplication-table. But this appellation is 
due toa corruption in the text of Boethius. The table 
originally referred to was an abacus.— Pythagorean tri- 
angle, a triad of whole numbers proportional to the sides 
of a right-angled triangle — the square of one being equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two: as, 3, 4, 5; 12, 
35, 37.— Pythagorean t ,in music, asystem of tun- 
ing in which the tones of the scale are fixed by tuning up- 
ward in perfect fifths, and back in octaves. The major 
third thus obtained was long considered the true one, and 
its recognition as a consonance correspondingly delayed. 


ΤΙ. n. A follower of Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic sect of philosophers. 
Not that I wanted beans to eat, for I am by naturea Py- 
thagorean, so far as beans are concerned. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 175. 
hagoreanism (pi-thag-0-ré’an-izm), n. [< 
ythagorean + -ism.] Same as Pythagorism. 
[< 


Pythagorean + -ize.] Same as Pythagorize. 


Pythagoric 


Pythagoric (pith-a-gor’ik), a. [ς L. Pythago- 
ricus, < Gr. Ἠυθαγορικός, pertaining to Pythago- 
ras,¢ Πυθαγόρας, Pythagoras: see Pythagorean. | 
Pythagorean. IJtkp. Dict. 

Pythagorical (pith-a-gor’i-kal), a. 
goric + -al.] Same as Pythagoric. 

That Pythagorical rascal! in a gentleman’s suit to-day, 


in a knight's to-morrow. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, v. 1. 


Breeches Pythagorical, by reason of their transmigration 
into several shapes. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
Pythagorism (pi-thag’6-rizm), η. [ς Gr. Πυθα- 
γορισµός, adherence to the principles laid down 
by Pythagoras, < Πυθαγόρας, Pythagoras: see 
Pythagorean.| The doctrines or philosophy of 
Pythagoras or of the Pythagoreans. Also Py- 
thaqoreanism. 

Pythagorize (pi-thag’6-riz), v.i.; pret. and pp. 
Pythagorized, ppr. Pythagorizing. [< Gr. IIvéa- 
γορίζειν, be a disciple of Pythagoras, ς Πυθαγό- 
pac, Pythagoras: see Pythagorean.| To specu- 
late after the manner of Pythagoras or his fol- 
lowers; tend toward or become imbued with 
Pythagorism. 

Pythia (pith’i-i), n. [ς Gr. Πυθία (se. ἱέρεια, a 
priestess), the Pythia, priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi: see Pythian. ] 
1. In Gr. antiq., the 
priestess who held 
communion with 
Apollo and received 
his oracles in the in- 
ner sanctuary of the 
great temple at Del- 
phi, throughout his- 
torie antiquity. See 
oracle.—2, [NL.] In 
conch.: (a) A genus 
of gastropods of the 
family Auriculide, 
generally called Scar- 
abus. Bolton, 1798. 
(6) Agenus of bulimi- 
form shells, compris- 
ing species of Acha- 
tind, Bulimus, Glan- 
ce ey rt ad) 

iad (pith’i-a 

[< ος πω (-ad), 
a period of four years 
between two con- 
secutive celebrations 
of the Pythian games, ς Πύθια (se. ἱερά), the 
Pythian games: see Pythian.] The period of 
four years intervening between one celebration 
of the Pythian games and the succeeding. 

Pythiambic (pith-i-am’bik), a. [As Pythian + 
iambic.) In απο. pros., constituting an episyn- 
thetic meter consisting of a dactylic hexameter 


(Pythian verse) followed by an iambic colon. 
The first Pythiambic system (stanza or strophe) subjoins an 
iambic dimeter and the second Pythiambic system (stanza 
or strophe) an iambic trimeter to the hexameter. 


Pythian (pith’i-an), a. [ς L. Pythius, ς Gr. 
Ilifioc, pertaining to Delphi, or to the Delphic 
Apollo, < Πυθώ, also Πυθών, the older name of 
Delphi and the surrounding region.] Pertain- 
ing to Delphi, or to the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi, who there delivered oracles.— Pythian 
Apollo. See Apollo.—Pythian games, one of the four 
great national festivals of Greece, celebrated once in four 
years in honor of Apollo at Delphii— Pythian meter, 
Pythian verse, the dactylic hexameter: probably so 
called from its use in the oracles delivered by the Pythia, 
or, according to ancient writers, from the first song of tri- 
umph to Apollo for his victory over the Python, a triple i 


ravav(——|——|——|—-—|——|—->). 
Pythide (pith’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Pytho + 
-id#.) A small family of heteromerous coleop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Pytho. 
They have the anterior coxal cavities open behind, the an- 
tenne free, the thorax not margined at the sides, and its 
disk not impressed at the base. Ten genera are known, 
distributed in Europe and North America, a single species 
only occurring elsewhere. They are found under bark and 


stones. 

Pytho (pi’tho), π. [NL. (Latreille, 1796): see 
Pythian.| A genus of coleopterous insects, typ- 
ical of the family Pythidz, comprising forms 
with very depressed body, striate elytra, and 
one-toothed mandibles. <A half-dozen species are 
known, 3 from North America, and the others from Eu- 
rope. They live under the bark of trees. 


pythogenesis (pi-thd-jen’e-sis),». [< Gr. ride, 
rot. become putrid, + γένεσις, origin: see gen- 
esis.} Production by means of filth. See py- 
thogenic. 

pythogenic (pi-tho-jen’ik), a. [<Gr. πύθειν, rot, 
+ -γενής, producing: see -genous.] Produced 
by filth: specifically applied to a class of dis- 
eases, as typhoid fever, the occurrence of 


[< Pytha- 





The Pythia Seated on the Oracu- 


lar Tripod. (From a Greek red- 


figured vase.) 
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which was formeriy believed to be favored by 
decomposing matter. 

Cause and effect were for the first time connected in the 
public mind, which was thus enlightened for the first time 
as to the nature of what we now call pythogenic or filth- 
born maladies. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Pythogenic fever, typhoid fever. 
pythometric ees ᾳἩ a. [Improp. for 
‘pithometric, < Gr. πίθος, a wine-jar, + µέτρον, 
measure: see metric.] Pertaining to the gaging 


x of casks. 


hon (pi’thon),”. [<« L. Python, ς Gr. Πύθων, 
ython (see def.1). Cf. Πυθώ, Πυθῶν, the earlier 
name of Delphi, and see Pythian.] 1. In clas- 
sical antiquities and in the New Testament, a 
soothsaying spirit or demon; hence, also, a per- 
son possessed by such a spirit; especially, a 
ventriloquist. Some ancient writers speak of the ser- 
pent Python as having delivered oracles at Delphi before 
the coming of Apollo, and during the Roman imperial 
period we find the name often given to soothsayers. The 
spirit was supposed to speak from the belly of the sooth- 
sayer, who was accordingly called ἐγγαστρίμνθος, a ven- 
triloquist, a word used in the Septuagint to represent the 
Hebrew ’6bh (see ob1), often rendered python in the Vul- 
gate. In Acts xvi. 16 the usual reading is ‘a spirit of Py- 
thon,’ while some manuscripts read ‘a spirit, a Python.’ 
A certain maid having a spirit of divination [margin: 
Gr. a spirit, a Python] met us. 
Acts xvi. 16 (revised version). 
Like thee [the Sun], the Hero does his Arms employ 
The raging Python to destroy. 
Prior, Hymn to the Sun, st. 3. 
2. [l. c.] Any very large serpent, as a rock- 
snake: loosely used, like boa and anaconda, but 
properly applicable only to the large Old World 
non-venomous serpents of the family Python- 
idz.—8. [NL.] The typical genus of Python- 
ide: formerly conterminous with the family, 
now restricted to species having premaxillary 






ea 
a 


a 


Python (Python molurus). 


teeth, labial plates of both jaws fossate, and 
scuta extending to between the orbits. These 
are the rock-snakes proper, as P. molurus and P. reticu- 
latus. See cut under Pythonida, also cuts under Ophidia, 
zygantrum, and zygosphene. 
pythoness (pith’6-nes), n. [Also, as ML., Py- 
thonissa; < ME, Phitonesse, Phitonisse, οἵο., < 
OF. Pythonesse, ete., < ML. Pythonissa, < Ματ. 
πυθώνισσα, fem. of Gr. πύθων, a ventriloquist, 
also prob. a diviner (ef. πνεῦμα πύθωνος, a spirit 
of divination), ς Πυθώ, Πυθῶν, the older name 
of Delphi: see Pythian.] The Pythia or es- 





pyx 


I got from the cretaceous deposit of my neighborhood 
enough fossil material to diagnose a new species o1 reptile, 
which, although with powerful paddles, was almost py- 
thonic in structure. Science, VII. 242. 

Pythonidz (pi-thon’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Py- 
thon (see Python, 3) + -idz.] An Old World 
family of peropodous colubriform Ophidia, hav- 
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Skull of a Python, left side and in longitudinal section. 


BO, basioccipital; BS, basisphenoid; C7, columella of ear, or stapes 
(not the columella of the skull); #O, exoccipital; EPO, epiotic; 7, 
frontal; FO, fenestra ovalis; 7, lacrymal; a, nasal; OO, opis- 
thotic; Pa, parietal; 97, palatine; Px, premaxilla; 920, prodtic; 
PS, presphenoid; Φέ, pterygoid; Pz, postfrontal; Qz, quadrate; SO, 
supraoccipital; «5Ο, supraorbital; Sg,squamosal; 72, turbinal; 7%, 

11, Vill, exits of fifth, seventh, and eighth 
The teeth show the aglyphodont dentition. 


transverse bone; V, 
nerves; /’o, vomer. 


ing rudiments of posterior extremities, a coro- 
noid bone, supraorbital and postorbital bones, 
and premaxillary teeth, with or without maxil- 
lary teeth; the rock-snakes. There are several 
genera, a8 Python, Morelia, Liasis, Nardoa, Aspidiotes, 
Loxocemus, Chondropython, and Aspidopython. 
pythoniform (pi’thon-i-fo6rm), a. [< NL. Py- 
thon, q.v., + L. forma, form.] Resembling or 
related to a python, boa, or rock-snake; pytho- 
noid; peropodous, as a serpent. 
Pythonineg (pi-tho-ni/né), ». pl. [NL., < Py- 
thon + -inz.| A subfamily of pythonoid ser- 
pents, typified by the genus Python, having pre- 
maxillary teeth. They chiefly inhabit the tropics of 
Africa and Asia, and some of them are among the largest 


of snakes. 
pythonine (pi’tho-nin), a. and π. J, a. Of or 
pertaining to the Pythonine or Pythonide; py- 
thoniform. 
IT. x. A python or member of the Pythonide. 
pythonism (pith’o-nizm), n. {ές de. Πνυθώ, 
Pytho, the older name of Delphi (see Pythian, 
Python), +-ism.] The art of foretelling future 
events after the manner of the Delphic oracle. 
pythonist+ (pith’o-nist), n. [Also pithonist; « 
. v6, Πυθῶν, Pytho, the older name of Delphi 
(see Pythian, Python), + -ist. Cf. pythoness.] 
A conjurer. 
See the conjuring, proud, remorceless Priest 
Rend in full rage (too like a furious fiend) 
The pompous vestures of this Pithonist, 
When Christ doth (vrg’d) aright His cause defend. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 7. (Davies.) 
pythonoid (pi’tho-noid), a. and ». [ς L. Py- 
thon, α. v., + Gr. εἶδος, form.] I, a. Resembling 
or related toa python; belonging to the Pytho- 
noidea; pythoniform. 
ΤΙ. x. A member of the Pythonoidea. 


Pythonoidea (pi-th6-noi’dé-a), n. pl. [NL.: see 


pythonoid.] A suborder of Ophidia; the perop- 
odous ophidians, having no trace of a pelvis, 
but almost invariably rudiments of hind limbs 
in the form of anal spurs. They are not poisonous, 
but are for the most part of great size, and often have 
great powers of constriction. They are the rock-snakes, 
pythons, boas, and anacondas, of the families Pythonide, 
Boidz, and Charinide2. 


pythonomorph (pi’th6-nd-mérf), η. Any mem- 


ber of the Pythonomorpha. 


pecial priestess of Apollo at his temple at Pythonomorpha (pi’th6-n6-mér’ fii), n. pl. 
Delphi, who was supposed to be inspired to [NL., < Python, q. v., + Gr. µορφή, form.) In 


give his-oracular answers; hence, any woman 
supposed to have a spirit of divination; a 
witch. 
Magiciens and tregetours, 
And phitonisses, charmeresses, 
Olde wyches, sorceresses. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1261. 


Saith the Pythonissa to Saul, “ To-morrow thou and thy 
sons shall be with me,” Bacon, Prophecies (ed. 1887). 


She stooda moment as a Pythoness 
Stands on her tripod. 
Byron, Don Juan, vi. 107. 
pythonic! (pi-thon’ik), a. [ς Gr. Πυθωνικός, 
pertaining to Pytho, < IIv6a, Πυθῶν, the older 
name of Delphi: see Pythian.] Oracular; per- 
taining to the prediction of future events; pro- 
phetic. 

pythonic? (pi-thon’ik), a. [< python + -ie.] 
f or pertaining to a python or the pythons; 

resembling a python. 





pythonomorphic (pi’th6-nd-mér’fik), a. 


pythonomorphous (pi’thd-nd-mér’fus), a. 


pyuria (pi-i’ri-ii), 7». 


pyx (piks), 1. 


Cope’s classification (1871), an order of fossil 
streptostylic reptiles: same as Mosasauria. 
[< 


pythonomorph + -ic.] Same as pythonomor- 
phous. 
[< 


Python + Gr. µορφή, form.] Pertaining to the 
Pythonomorpha, or having their characters; 
mosasaurian. 

The two orders of Ophidians and Lacertilians are nearly 
allied; the former is probably merely a specialized de- 
scendant of the latter or of the pythonomorphous reptiles, 
or perhaps of both. Giinther, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 189. 
[NL., < Gr. πύον, pus, 
+ οὗρον, urine.] The presence of pus in the 
urine. 

[Formerly also pix; < L. pyzis, 
punis, < Gr. πυξίς (-1d-), a box, orig. one of 
boxwood, < πύξος, the box-tree, boxwood: see 


ΡΥΣ 


box1.] 1. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the vase or 


vessel in which the reserved eucharist is kept. 
The name pyx ( py2is) 
for this vessel seems 
to have come into use 
in the ninth century. 
In earlier times the 
reserved sacrament 
was kept in an arca, 
columba, or turris 
(see reservation). In 
the Greek Church the 
vessel in which the 
sacrament is reserved 
is called the artopho- 
TION, pyxion, ΟΙ pyxis. 
The pyx has also been 
used for unconsecrat- 
ed altar-breads. It 
has generally been 
made cylindrical in 
shape, with α foot 
like that of a chalice, 
and has sometimes 
had a conical cover. 
In modern usage it is 
much smaller than 
formerly, and is often made round and flat like a watch- 
case, for convenience, especially in carrying the sacrament 
to the sick. For public exposition of the sacrament a 
monstrance or ostensory is used instead. 

The King marched towards Calais, so strictly observing 
his Proclamation against Church-robbing that, when one 
was complained of for having taken a Silver Pize out of 
a Church, he not only caused the same to be restored, but 
the Soldier also to be hanged. Baker, Chronicles, p. 170. 
2. A box or chest in which specimen coins are 
deposited.— 8. Naut., the metallic box in which 
the nautical compass-card is suspended.— 4. 
In anat., the acetabulum of the hip-bone; the 
cotyloid cavity; the pyxis.— Trial of the pyx, the 
final trial by weight and assay of gold and silver coins. 
At the British mint one coin is deposited in the pyx from 
every fifteen pounds of gold and one from every sixty 
pounds of silver coined. The trial is conducted periodi- 
cally by a jury of goldsmiths under the direction of the 
queen’s remembrancer, and constitutes a public attesta- 
tion of the standard purity of the coin. In the United 
States it is conducted annually at Philadelphia. The 
phrase is also applied to the assaying of gold and silver 
plate which takes place at assay-offices. 

pyx (piks), v. ¢ [< pyx,n.] To test by weight 
and assay, as the Guins deposited in the pyx at 
the British mint. See trial of the pyx, above. 

pyx-cloth (piks’kléth), η. cloth of silk or 
other material in which it was formerly cus- 
tomary to wrap or veil the pyx. Also Corpus 
Christi cloth, pyx-kerchief, pyx-veil. ; 

Pyxicola (pik-sik’6-la), n. [NL., ς Gr. rvéic, 
a box (see pyx), + L. colere, inhabit.] A ge- 


Pyx for holding the Consecrated Host, 
reth century. 
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nus of vaginicolous Vorticellinide, in which 
the animaleules are attached behind to a 
lorica which can be closed by a discoidal 
operculum like the lid of a box, whence the 


name. 
Pyxidanthera (pik’si-dan’thé-ri), n. [NL. 


ing of the anthers; < Gr. πυξίς, a box, + NL. 
anthera, anther.] A genus of dicotyledonous 


sympetalous plants of the family Diapensiacee. 
It is characterized by having a persistent sessile 
corolla with short bell-shaped tube, five stamens which 
are fixed in the notches between the lobes, no stami- 
nodes, a three-celled ovary with many ovules, and globose 
anther-cells which are transversely two-valved and awn- 
pointed at the base. The only species, P. barbulata, is a 
dwarf and trailing shrubby evergreen, found in sands 
under pines from New Jersey southward to North Caro- 
lina; it is eagerly sought as a highly ornamental early 
spring-flowering plant, being covered with a profusion of 
small starry blossoms, It is known as the pine-barren 
beauty, and flowering moss (which see, under moss1), and 
also, locally, by contraction of its generic name, as 2419. 
It bears crowded awl-shaped dark-green leaves covering 
the short erect branches, or alternate on the longer creep- 
ing ones, and somewhat hairy or bearded near the base, 
whence the specific name. 


pyxidate (pik’si-dat),a. [< pywis(-id-) + -atel.] 
n bot., having the character of a pyxis. 
pyxidium (pik-sid’i-um), n.; pl. pywxidia (-&). 
ς Gr. πυξίδιον, a writing-tablet, dim. of πυξις, 
a box: see pyx.] 1. In bot., same as pywis, 9. 
—2. [eap.] [NL.] In zodl.,a genus of Vorti- 
cellinide. 
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(8. A. Michaux, 1803), from the lid-like open- byxis (pik’sis), n.; pl. pywides (-si-déz). 


pyx-veil (piks’val), n. 





pyx-veil 
Pyxinei, Pyxinez (pik-sin’6-i, -é), n. pl. [Ν1.. 
(Fries, 1825), ¢ L. pywis, < Gr. πυξίς, a box, + 
-in- + .ei, -ex.] A group of lichens, compris- 
ing those known as tripe de #oche. The group is 
characterized by a horizontal foliaceous thallus, mostly 


fixed by the center, and an orbicular disk, with the exciple 
distinct from the thallus, and at first closed. 
[L., 


also puxis, ς Gr. πυξίς, a box: see pyx.] 1. In 
Gr. antiq. and archzol., a type of cylindrical 
vase or box with a cover, used especially by 
women, as for the toilet. See cut in preced- 
ing column.— 2, A box; a jewel-case.—3. In 
anat., the cotyloid cavity, or acetabulum of the 
hip-joint.—4, [cap.] [NL.] A genus of brachi- 
opods. Chemnitz, 1784.—5. [cap.] [NL.] In 
conch., a genus of gastropods. Humphreys, 
1797.— 6. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of land-tor- 
toises of the family Testudinide, having the 
anterior part of the plastron so movable that 
it can be shut like the lid of a pyxis. TZ. Bell, 
1827.—7. A tortoise of this genus, the only 





Pyxts arachnotdea. 


known species, Pyxis arachnoidea, of Madagas- 
ear and Mauritius. Its shell is yellow, with 
broad black bands radiating from the center 
of the dorsal shields.—8, [cap.] [NL.] In en- 
tom., a genus of coleopterous insects. Dejean, 
1834.—9, In bot.: (a) A seed-vessel, common- 
ly a capsule, with a circumscissile dehiscence, 
the top falling away like a lid, as in the com- 
mon purslane and plantain, and in the fruit 
known as monkey-pots. See eut under cir- 
cumscissile. (b) The theca of mosses. Also 


pyxidium.— Pyxis Nautica, a southern constellation 
introduced by Lacaille, representing a ship’s compass or 
binnacle. It seems no longer to be in use. 


py e-Kerchiet (piks’kér’chif),n. Same as pya- 
cloth. 


Same as pyx-cloth. 
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1. The seventeenth letter 
and thirteenth consonant 
in the English alphabet. 
It had a corresponding position 
in the early Greek and in the Latin 
alphabet, as also in the Pheni- 
cian, where it was the nineteenth 
character. Its value in Phenician 
was that of a deeper or more gut- 
tural k; and a like distinction of 
two k’s, less and more guttural 
(kaf and qof), is still made in the Semitic languages gen- 
erally. But in Greek and Latin there was no such dis- 
tinction to be maintained; hence the sign was abandoned 
in Greek (being retained only as an episemon, or sign of 
number, in its old place between 7 and p, and called 
koppa); while in Latin, on the other hand, it was kept, 
though without a value different from that of %, in the 
combination gu, equivalent to our kw; and so we have 
it also in English as a superfluous letter, simply because 
it existed in Phenician with a real office. The compara- 
tive table of early forms (as given for the other letters: 
see especially A) is as follows : 


ο ντ ο ῳ 


Pheni- 
cian. 





Egyptian. Earl 
Hicriglypitic Hieratic. Greek and | Latin. 


Q occurs in English, as in Latin, only before a u that is fol- 
lowed by another vowel. The combination quis pronounced 
either as kw (for example, quinquennial), or, the u being 
silent, as k simply (for example, pique). The words con- 
taining it are nearly all of Latin or French origin ; but there 
are a few common words (as queen, queer, quench, quick 
gun) in which qu has been substituted for the equivalen 

nglo-Saxon ew or Teutonic kw, and a number of other 
words (Asiatic, African, American, etc.) in which gu rep- 
resents alike combination. In the transliteration of some 
Oriental alphabets (Arabic, Persian, Turkish, etc.), g repre- 
sents the more guttural form of k. See qu. 


2. As a medieval Roman numeral, 500.—3. 
An abbreviation: (a) [1. ¢.] of quadrans (a 
farthing); (0) [1. ¢.] of query; (ο) ΓΙ. ο.] of ques- 
tion; (d) of queen; (e) [l.¢.] in a ship’s log- 
book, of squalls; (f) in Rom. lit. and inserip- 
tions, of Quintus.— 4+. A half-farthing: same 

as 6163, 2 (a). 

Rather pray there be no fall of money, for thou wilt then 
go for a q. Lyly, Mother Bombie, iv. 2. (Vares.) 
To mind one’s p’s and q’s, See mind1. 

abbalah, ». See cabala. 

.B. An abbreviation of Queen’s Bench. 

.Ὁ. An abbreviation: (a) of Queen’s Coun- 
xcil or Queen’s Counsel; (0) of Queen’s College. 
Q. d., or gq. d. An abbreviation of the Latin 

phrase quasi dicat, as if he should say. 

ad. Sian old contraction for quod or quoth. Hal- 
liwell. 

Q. e., or ᾳ. e. An abbreviation of the Latin 
phrase quod est, which is. 

Q. E. D. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
quod erat demonstrandum, which was to be 
demonstrated. 

ϱ. E. Ἐ, An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 

Q. E. I. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
quod erat inveniendum, which was to be found 
out. 

.M. An abbreviation of quartermaster. 
m.,orqm. Anabbreviation of the Latin word 
quomodo, by what means. 

Q. Μ. G. An abbreviation of qguartermaster- 
general. 

Qr., or qr. An abbreviation: (a) of quarter (28 
pounds); (0) of quadrans (farthing); (ο) of 
quire. 

.8. An abbreviation of quarter-sessions. 
.8.,0rqg. 8. An abbreviation: (a) of quarter- 
section ; (b) of the Latin phrase quantum sufficit. 

Qt., or qt. An abbreviation: (a) of quart; (0) 
of quantity. 

qui. . An obsolete spelling of queue or cuel, 

In 1724 the peruke-makers advertised ‘‘full-bottom tyes, 

... qu perukes, and bagg wiggs” among the variety of 

artificial head-gear which they supplied. 

Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 560. 

qu. [(1)< ME. qu-, qu-, ς OF. qu-, ode = Sp 
cu- = Pg. cu-, qu- = It. qu-,< L. qu- = Gr. κ- (KF), 
sometimes 7 = Skt. kv-, k-, ete. (2) ς ΜΕ. qu-, 
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w-, kw-, ku-, cu-, ew-, < AS. cw- = OS. kw- = 

Fries. kw- = D. kw- = OHG. kw-, cw-, MHG. 
kw-, qu-, G. qu- = Icel. kv- = Sw. kv-, qu- = Dan. 
kv- = Goth. kw- (by Germans often written kv-, 
also rendered by q- or qu-; the Goth. character 
being single, namely, u—the resemblance to 
the Roman u being accidental). (3) < ME. qu-, 
quw-, quw-, quh-, wh-, hw-, < AS. hw- = OS. OF ries. 


hw-= D. w- =G. w-=Icel. Sw. Dan. hv-, ete.: see 
wh-. (4) Of various origin, ult. due to c- or k- 
orch-.] 1. An initial and medial sequence in 


words of Latin origin, as in quarrel, quarrel2, 
quadrant, query, etc.—2. An initial sequence 
in some words of Anglo-Saxon (or other Teu- 
tonic) origin, properly written kw-, or as origi- 
nally cw-, but altered in the Middle English 
period to qu- in conformity with the spelling of 
French and Latin words with φι- (599 1). It oc- 
eurs in quaill, quake, quaim, queen, quell, quick, 
ete. It does not occur medially except in com- 
position.—38. An initial sequence in some Mid- 
dle English or modern dialectal (Scotch) vari- 
ants of words regularly spelled with wh-, as in 
qual, qwaylle, quhal, for whale; quhilk for whilk 
(which), guhyp for whip, ete.—4. An initial se- 
quence of various origin other than the above, 
as in quaint, quassia, quay, quince, quip, quire, 
quire2, quiver, quoin, quott, ete. See the ety- 


i y mology of these words. 


qu. An abbreviation: (a) of queen, quarterly ; 
(b) of question, or quere, query. 
qua!t, pron. An old Scotch form of who. 
Qua herd ever a warr auntur, 
That he that noght hadd bot of him 
Agayn him suld becum sua grim? 
MS. Cott. Vespas. (A), iii. f. 4. (Halliwell.) 
qua? (kwii), adv. [L. quad (often written qud), 
as far as, so far as, as, at or in which place, in 
what manner, how, orig. abl. fem. of qui, who, 
which: see who.] As being; so far as. 


I know what that man’s mind, gud mind, is, well enough. 
M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland, vi. 


The first thing to notice about this position is, that the 
Darwinian, gud Darwinian, has nothing to do with it. 
Nature, XX XVII. 291. 


qua? (kwii), ». [Appar. a var. of guad2, quod2.] 
A jail; quod. . Tufts’s Glossary of Thieves’ Jar- 
gon, 1798. [Thieves’ jargon. ] 
quabl, quob (kwob), v. i. [Var. of the earlier 
quap, quop: see quap1, quop1, and ef. quave.] 
To shake; tremble; quiver; throb; flutter. 
After whan the storme ys al ago, 


Yet wol the watir guappe a day or two. 
haucer, Good Women, 1. 1767. 


But, zealous sir, what'say to a touch at praier? 
How quops the spirit? In what garb or ayre? 
Fletcher, Poems, p. 203. (Halliwell.) 


Ο, my eyes grow dim! my heart quabs, and my back 
acheth. den, Limberham, iii. 2. 
quab!, quob! (kwob), . [< quabl,v.] 1. A 
throb; a palpitation. 2. D. D.—2. An un- 
firm layer of fat. Ε. D. 1). 
quab?2, quob2 (kwob),”. [= D. kwabbe, a quag- 
mire.| A bog or quagmire. 
αμ (kwob), »/ [Early mod. E. quabbe; < 
1D. quabbe, quappe, D. kwab, kwabbe, = OLG. 
quappa, MLG. quappe, LG. quabbe, quappe, an 
eel-pout, = G. quabbe, quappe, an eel-pout, tad- 
pole, = Sw. qvabba = Dan. kvabbe, a burbot; 
so called from its active motions ; from the verb 
represented by quabl, quapl. Cf. quap?2.] 1. 
A sea-slug ; also an eel-pout or miller’s-thumb; 
a gudgeon. Also quabling and quap. 
A quabling or little guabbe, a fish, . . . gouidén. 
Minsheu. 
2. Something immature or erude. 
A trifle of mine own brain, . . . a scholar’s fancy, 
A quab —’tis nothing else —a very quab. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iii. 3. 
[< qua (imitative, like 
equiv. quark, quawk) + bird!.] The American 
night-heron, Nyctiardea grisea nevia. 
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quacha (kwa’khi), π. Same as quagga. Imp. 


Dict. 
quachi, ~. Same as coati. 
guachil (kwi-chél’), n. [Native name.] A 


pocket-gopher, Geomys hispidus (Saccophorus 
quachil). It inhabits Central America and some parts 
of Mexico, and is larger than any of the United States 
a being nearly or quite a foot long, with the tail 
three inches more; the tail and feet are nearly naked; 
the pelage is harsh and lusterless, of a uniform dull choco- 
late-brown, merely paler or grayer below; the upper in- 
cisors have each one deep furrow lying wholly in the in- 
ner half of the tooth. Its nearest relative is the Mexican 
tucan, G. mexicanus. 


quack! (kwak),v.%. [<« ME. *quakken(?), queken 
= MD. quacken, queken, croak, quack, ery as a 
frog, goose, or quail, later kwakken, kwaaken, D. 
kwaken, croak, as a frog, = MLG. quaken = G. 
quacken, quaken, quack, croak, babble, qudcken, 
quaken, ery, scream, = Icel. kvaka = Sw. quaka 
= Dan. kvakke, croak, quack; ef. L. coaxare, 
croak, Gr. κοάξ, a quacking (see coaxation); all 
imitative words. Hence freq. quacklel, and 
ult. guail3.] 1. To utter a harsh, flat, croaking 
sound or ery, as a goose or duck; croak; now, 
usually, to ery as a duck. 

He toke a gose fast by the nek, 


And the goose thoo begann to quek. 
Rel. Antig., 1.4. (Halliwell) 


There were thirteen ducks, and . . . they all quacked 
very movingly. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, x. 
2. Tomake an outery: said of persons. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 

He slew the captain where he stood, 
The rest they did Seon an’ roar. 
rr Willie Wallace (Child’s Ballads, VI. 235). 
quack! (kwak), ». [< ME. quakke, queke = G. 
quack, quak = Dan. kvak; from the verb.] 1. 
A harsh, croaking sound. 
He speketh thurgh the nose, 


As he were on the quakke or on the pose. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 282. 


2. The ery of a duck; a quacking. 
He gave me a look from hisone little eye, . . 


. and then 
a loud quack to second it. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, x. 


quack? (kwak),v. [A particular use of quack], 
now associated with quack?, n., which is in 
part an abbr. of quacksalver.) 1. intrans. 1. 
To talk noisily and ostentatiously; make vain 
avd loud pretensions. 
Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of universal cures. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. i. 328. 
2. To play the quack; practise arts of quack- 
ery, as a pretender to medical skill. 
Hitherto I had only guack’d with myself, and the high- 
est I consulted was our apothecary. 
B. Mandeville, Hypochondrical Disorders (1730), p. 7. 
[(Latham.) 
II. trans. 1. To treat in the manner of a 
quack; play the quack with. 
If he [Monro] has any skill in guacking madmen, his art 
may perhaps be of service now in the Pretender’s court. 
Walpole, Letters, 11. 6. 


Quackery, and the love of being quacked, are in human 
nature as weeds are in our fields. 


Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., Int., Ρ. 32. 


2. To tamper with dishonestly; use fraudu- 
lently. 

Mollet. My third Son... has an admirable knack at 
quacking Titles. . . . They tell me, when he gets an old 


good-for-nothing Book, he claps a new Title to it, and sells 
off the whole Impression in a Week. 


Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, i. 1. 
[Partly < quack?2, v., 
partly an abbr. of quacksalver, q.v.] I. n. 1. 
An impudent and fraudulent pretender to med- 
ical skill; a mountebank; a knavish practi- 
tioner of medicine. 

Quacks in their Bills, and Poets in the Titles of their 


Plays, do not more dissappoint us than Gallants with their 
Promises. Wycherley, Love in a Wood, iii. 
A potent guack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 14, 


quack 


These, like quacks in medicine, excite the malady to 
profit by the cure, and retard the cure to augment the 
fees. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 229. 
Hence — 2. One who pretends to skill or know- 
ledge of any kind which he does not possess; 
an ignorant and impudent pretender; a charla- 
tan. 

Men that go mincing, grimacing, with plausible speech 
and brushed raiment; hollow within! quacks political ; 
quacks scientific, academical. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. iii. 2. 


=Syn. Quack, Empiric, Mountebank, Charlatan. A quack 
is, by derivation, one who talks much without wisdom, 
and, specifically, talks of his own power to heal; hence, 
any ignorant pretender to medical knowledge or skill. E’m- 
piric is a more elevated term for one who goes by mere 
experience in the trial of remedies, and is without know- 
ledge of the medical sciences or of the clinical obser- 
vations and opinions of others; hence, an incompetent, 
self-confident practitioner. A mountebank is generally a 
quack, but may be a pretender in anyline. Charlatan (lit- 
erally ‘ chatterer’) is primarily applied, not to a person be- 
longing to any particular profession or occupation, but to 
a pretentious cheat of any sort. 


11. a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
quackery of any kind; specifically, falsely pre- 
tending to cure disease, or ignorantly or fraudu- 
lently set forth as remedies: as, a quack doc- 
tor; quack medicines. 

If all understood medicine, there would be none to take 
his quack medicine. Whately. 

The attractive head 
Of some guack-doctor, famous in his day. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, vii. 


In the eighteenth century men worshipped the things 
that seemed ; it was a quack century. 
Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 111. 


They’re set to the doing of quack work, and paid wages 
for dishonesty. New Princeton Rev., II. 7. 
quackened (kwak’nd), a. [Var. of querkened, 
accom. to *quack, quackle2. See querken.] Α]- 
most choked. [Prov. Eng.] 
quackery (kwak’ér-i), ”.; pl. quackeries (-iz). 
[< quack? + -ery.] The boastful pretensions 
or knavish practice of a quack, particularly in 
medicine; empiricism; charlatanry; humbug. 
Such quackery is unworthy any person who pretends to 
learning. Porson, Letters to Travis, p. 41, note. 
An epoch when puffery and quackery have reached a 
height unexampled in the annals of mankind. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 2. 
quack-grass (kwak’gras), π. Same as quick- 
grass, quitch-grass. 
quackhood (kwak’hid), . [< quack? + -hood.] 
Quackery. Carlyle, Past and Present, iii. 19. 
[ Rare. ] 
quacking-cheatt (kwak’ing-chét),”. [« quack- 
ing, ppr. of quackl, v., + cheat3.] A duck. 
Dekker (1616). (Halliwell.) [Old slang.] 
aren (kwak’ish), a. [< quack? + -~ishl.] 
ike a quack or charlatan; dealing in quack- 
ery; humbugging. 
The last guackish address of the National Assembly to 
the people of France. 
Burke, To a Member of the Nat. Assembly, note. 
quackism (kwak’izm), ». [ς quack? + -ism.] 
The practice of quackery. Carlyle, Cagliostro. 
quackle! (kwak’1), v.7.; pret. and pp. quackled, 
ppr. quackling. [Freq. of guackl.] To quack; 
eroak. [Prov. Eng.] 
Simple ducks in those royal waters qguackle for crumbs 
from young royal fingers. 
Carlyle, French Rev., II. i.1. (Davies.) 
quackle? (kwak’1),v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quackled, 
ppr. quackling. [Freq. of *quack, imitative, like 
choke1, of the sound of choking. Cf. quackened.] 
To suffocate; strangle; choke. [Prov. Eng. ] 
As he was drinking, the drink, or something in the cup, 


oe him, stuck so in his throat that he could not get 
t up nor down, but strangled him presently. 


Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 153. 
εως he (kwak’siiv), π. [ς *quacksalve (D. 
wakzalven), a verb assumed from quacksalver. | 
A quacksalver. 
A quacksalve, 
A fellow that does deal with drugs. 
Massinger, Parliament of Love, iv. 5. 
quacksalver (kwak’sal-vér),”. [< D. kwakzal- 
ver (= LG. quaksalver, > G. quacksalber = Sw. 
vacksalvare = Dan. kvaksalver), a quacksalver, 
kwaken, quack, + zalver, salver: see salver1.] 
One who boasts of his skill in medicines and 
salves, or of the efficacy of his nostrums; a 
charlatan; a quack. 


And of a Physitian, That he is a Quack-salver, which sig- quadra2 n 


nifieth a Quick Healer, yet for the common acception ad- 
judged actionable. Jos. Keble (1685), Reports, I. 62. 
They are quacksalvers, 
Fellows that live by venting oils and drugs. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 


These are not physicians indeed, but Italian quack-sal- 
vers, that, having drunk pos themselves, minister it to 


the people. ευ. T, Adams, Works, I, 390, 
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quacksalving (kwak’sal-ving), a. 
*quacksalve, v., implied in quacksalve, n., and 
quacksalver.] Quackish; humbugging. 

Tut, man, any guacksalving terms will serve for this pur- 

6. Middleton, Mad World, ii. 6. 
quadl}, a. and. See qued. 

quad? (kwod), η. [Abbr. of quadrangle.] 1. 
A quadrangle or court, as of a college. 
Ίοα.] 

The quad, as it was familiarly called, was a small quad- 
rangle. Trollope, Warden, v. 
2. The quadrangle of a prison where prisoners 
take exercise; hence, a prison; a jail. More 
commonly spelled quod. [Slang.] 

Fancy a nob like you being sent toquod! Fiddlededee! 


You see, sir, you weren’t used to it. 
Disraeli, Henrietta Temple, vi. 21. 


My dear Arminius, . . . do you really mean to maintain 
that a man can’t put old Diggs in guod for snaring a hare 
without all this elaborate apparatus of Roman law? 

M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland, vii. 
quad? (kwod),v.t. [< gquad2,n.] To put in prison. 

He was quodded for two months. 

Hewlett, College Life, xxix. (Hoppe.) 


quad? (kwod),”. [Abbr. of quadrat.] In print- 
ing, a quadrat. 

quad? (kwod), v. t.; pret. and pp. guadded, ppr. 
quadding. [< quads, n.] In printing, to fill 
with quadrats: as, to guad out a line. 

quad‘ (kwod), ». An abbreviation of quadru- 
plex in telegraphy. 

quad5 (kwod), n. 
ίσοι. 

quaddy (kwod’i), a. [Prob. for *quatty, ς quatl 
+ -yl.] Short and thick. Halliwell. [Prov. 


A bicyele for four riders. 


Eng. | 
quadet, v. {. [< ME. quaden, < quad, bad: see 
qued.| Tospoil or destroy. Halliwell. 


Thine errores will thy worke confounde, 
And all thine honoure quade. 
Halle’s Historiall Expostulation (1565). (Nares.) 
quader!+ (kwa’dér), ο. i. [ς OF. quadrer, F. 
cadrer = Sp. cuadrar = Pg. quadrar =It. quad- 
rare, < Li. quadrare, make square or four-cor- 
nered: see quadrate.| To quadrate; match. 
The x doth not guader well with him, because it sounds 
harshly. ® Hist. Don Quixote (1675), p. 88. 
quader? (kwii’dér), π. [G., square, ς MHG. 
quader, < L. quadrus (se. lapis), square: see 
quadral,] The German name of a division of 
the Cretaceous: an abbreviation of quadersand- 


stein, paving-sandstone. It is divided into Unter-, 
Mittel-, and Oberquader. The last is the equivalent of the 
Upper Chalk of England and France, and is familiar as 
being the rock which, by its peculiar erosion, has given 
rise to the picturesque scenery of Saxon Switzerland. 


quader® (kwa’deér), nm. [< L. quadratus, pp. of 
quadrare, make square: see quadrate.) In 
anat., the quadrate lobule, or preeeuneus. 

quadnesst, η. See quedness. 

quadra! (kwod’ra), ”.; pl. quadre (-ré).  [«¢ L. 
quadra, a square, a plinth, a fillet; fem. of (LL.) 
quadrus, square: see quadrate and squarel.] In 
arch., ete.: (a) A square frame or border in- 





Quadra.—*‘ Annunciation,” by Luca della Robbia, in the Borgo 
San Jacopo, Florence. 


closing a bas-relief; also, any frame or border. 

(b) The plinth of a podium. (c) Any small 

molding of plain or square section, as one of 

the fillets above and below the scotia of the 

Ionic base. 

. See cuadra. 

quadrable (kwod’ra-bl),a. [< L.as if *quadra- 
bilis, < quadrare, square: see quadrate, v.] In 
geom., capable of being squared; having an area 
exactly equal to that of an assignable square; 
also, capable of being integrated in finite terms; 
capable of having its definite integral expressed 
in exact numerical terms. 


[Col- 


quadragesmst, 7. 


quadrangle (kwod’rang-gl), . 


quadrans 


[Ppr. of quadrad (kwod’rad),». [< L. quattuor (quadr-), 


= E. four, + -ad1.] Same as tetrad. 
aby enarious (kwod/ra-jé-na’ri-us),a. [= 
. quadragénaire = Sp. cuadragenario = Pg. It. 
quadragenario, < Li. quadragenarius, pertaining 
to the number forty, consisting of forty, ς quad- 
rageni, forty each: see quadragene.| Consist- 
ing of forty; forty years old. Imp. Dict. 
quadragene (kwod’ra-jén), π. [ς L. quadra- 
geni, forty each, distributive of quadraginta, 
forty, = E. forty.] A papal indulgence for forty 
days; a remission of the temporal punishment 
due to sin corresponding to the forty days of 
the ancient canonical penance. IJmp. Dict. 
You have with much labour and some charge purchased 
to yourself so many guadragenes, or lents of pardon: that 
is, you have bought off the penances of so many times forty 
days! Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, 1. ii. § 4. 
Quadragesima (kwod-ra-jes’i-mii), n [= F. 
quadragésime = Sp. cuadragésima = Pg. It. 
quadragesima, < ML. quadragesima, Lent, ¢ L. 
quadragesima, fem. of quadragesimus, quadra- 
gensumus, fortieth, « quadraginta, forty, = E. 
forty.| Lent: so called because it continues 
forty days. See Lent!.—Quadragesima Sunday, 
the first Sunday in Lent. 
quadragesimal (kwod-ra-jes’i-mal), a. and n. 
[= F. quadragésimal = Sp. cuadragesimal = 
Pg. quadragesimal = It. quadragesimale, < ML. 
quadragesimalis, pertaining to Lent, ς L. quad- 
ragesima, Lent: see Quadragesima.| I, a. Per- 
taining to the forty days of Lent; belonging to 
Lent; used in Lent; Lenten. 
Quadragesimal wits, and fancies lean 
As ember weeks.  W. Cartwright, Ordinary, iii. 5. 
This guadragesimal solemnity, in which, for the space of 
some weeks, the church has, in some select days, enjoined 
a total abstinence from flesh. | South, Sermons, IX. 134. 
IT, x. An offering formerly made to a mother 
ghuren by a daughter church on Mid-Lent Sun- 
ay. 
[< L. quadragesimus, for- 
tieth: see Quadragesima.| A name for a sec- 
tion of the fourth volume of the English Law 
Reports of the time of Edward III., covering the 
last twelve years of his reign. 
[< F. quad- 
rangle = Sp. cuadrdngulo = Pg. quadrangulo = 
It. quadrangolo, < LL. quadrangulum, a four- 
cornered figure, a quadrangle, neut. of L. quad- 
rangulus, quadriangulus, four-cornered, ς quat- 
tuor (combining form quadr-, quadri-, quadru-) 
+ angulus, an angle.}] 1. A plane figure 
having four angles; a foursquare figure; a 
quadrilateral; in mod. geom., a plane figure 
formed by four points, no three costraight, 
and the six straight lines they determine. 
—2. A square or oblong court nearly or quite 
surrounded by buildings: an arrangement com- 
mon with public buildings, as palaces, city 
halls, colleges, ete. 
My choler being over-blown 


With walking once about the quadrangle. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 156. 
At the Palais Royale Henry IV. built a faire quadrangle 
of stately palaces, arched underneath. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1644. 
Julian hardly stopped to admire the smooth green quad- 
rangle and lofty turrets of King Henry’s College. 
Farrar, Julian Home, v. 


3. In palmisiry, the space between the line of 
the heart and that of the head.—Axis of a quad- 
rangle, one of the three lines passing each through two 
centers of the quadrangle.— Center of a quadrangle, one 
of the three points in which opposite sides of a quadrangle 
meet.—In quadrangle, in ἠ6γ., arranged, as charges or 
groups of charges, so that four will occupy the four quar- 
ters of the escutcheon, with no lines of division between 
the quarters: as, or, four lions in quadrangle gules. 
quadrangular (kwod-rang’gu-lir), a [= F. 
quadrangulaire = Sp. cuadrangular = Pg. quad- 
rangular = It. quadrangolare, < Li. quadrangu- 
lus, four-cornered: see quadrangle.] Four-cor- 
nered; four-angled; having four angles. 


That the college consist of three fair quadrangular 
courts and three large grounds, enclosed with good walls 
behind them. Cowley, The College. 


As I returned, I diverted to see one of the Prince’s Pal- 
aces,... avery magnificent cloyster’d and quadrangular 
building. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 1, 1641. 
Quadrangular lobe, the quadrate lobe of the cerebel- 
lum. 


quadrangularly (kwod-rang’ gi-lir-li), adv. In 


the form of a quadrangle. 


quadrans (kwod’ranz), n.; pl. quadrantes (kwod- 


ran’téz). [L.,a fourth part, a quarter, a coin, 
weight, and measure so called: see quadrant. | 
In Rom. antiq., a copper (or, strictly, bronze) 
coin, the fourth part of the as. It bore on the ob- 


verse the head of Hercules, and on the reverse (like the 
other coins of the libral series)a prow, It also bore three 


quadrans 


pellets, to indicate that it was (nominally) of the weight 
of three unciz (ounces).—Quadrans Muralis, ‘the Mu- 
ral Quadrant,’ an obsolete constellation, introduced by 


+ Lalande (1795). 
quadrant (kwod’rant),. anda. [ς ME. quad- 
rant, < AF. quadrant, a farthing, OF. quadrant, 
a Roman coin (quadrans), also quadran, cadran, 
a sun-dial, F. cadran, a sun-dial, dial, = Sp. 
cuadrante = Pg. It. quadrante = D. kwadrant = 
G. quadrant = Sw. quadrant = Dan. kvadrant, 
a quadrant, ς L. quadran(t-)s, a fourth part, 
a quarter, applied to a coin (see quadrans), a 
weight (a fourth of a pound), a measure (a 
fourth of a foot, of an acre, of a sextarius), < 
quatiuor (quadr-) = E. four: see four.) 1. n. 
11. The fourth part: the quarter. 
The sunne, who in his annuall circle takes 
A daye’s full quadrant from the ensuing yeere, 
Repayes it in foure yeeres, and equall makes 
‘he number of the dayes within his spheare. 
Sir J. Beaumont, End of his Majesty’s First Year. 
The intercalation of one day every fourth year allowed 
for this quadrant, or six hours supernumerary. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
2. The quarter of a circle; the are of a circle 
containing 90°; also, the figure which is 
included between this are and two radii 
drawn from the center to each extremity ; one 
of the four regions into which a plane is 
divided by a vertical and a horizontal line. 
—3. An astronomical instrument for mea- 
suring altitudes, of ancient origin, and consist- 
ing of a graduated are of 90°, with a movable 
radius carrying sights, or the quadrant, carry- 


ing sights, might turn about a fixed radius. 
Picard in 1669 substituted a telescope for the sights, and 
Flamsteed (1689) introduced spider-lines in the focal plane 
of the object-glass. The quadrant was superseded by the 
mural circle, and this by the meridian circle. 
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determining altitudes by the use of a spirit-level.— Sut- 
ton’s quadrant, Same as Collins's quadrant. 

II,+ a. Four-sided; square. [Rare.] 

The bishop with Gilbert Bourne his chaplaine, Robert 
Warnington his commissarie, and Robert Johnson his 
register, were tarying in a quadrant void place before the 
doore of the same chamber. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1206, an, 1550. 
Cross nowy quadrant. See crossl, 


quadrantal (kwod’ran-tal), a. [= Sp. σιαᾶ- 


xrantal = Pg. quadrantal, < L. quadrantalis, 


containing the fourth part of, ς quadran(t-)s, a 
fourth part, a quarter: see quadrant.|] 1. Per- 
taining to a quadrant; included in the fourth 
part of the surface of a circle. 

Problems in Dialling, both Universal and Particular, 
and performed by the Lines inscribed on the Quadrantal 
Part of the Instrument. 

Quoted in NV. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 244. 
2. Pertaining to the quadrans; of the value 


of a quadrans.— Quadrantal dial. See dial.—Quad- 
rantal triangle, in trigon., a spherical triangle which has 
one side equal to a quadrant, or 90°. 


quadrantal (kwod’ran-tal), ». [ς L. quadran- 
tal, a liquid measure containing eight congii, 
also a cube, die, ς qguadrantalis, containing a 
fourth: see quadrantal,a.] 1. A liquid mea- 
sure used by the Romans, equivalent to the 
amphora.—2, A cube. [Rare.] 

quadrant-compass (kwod’rant-kum/pas), ». A 
carpenters’ compass with a curved arm or are, 
and a binding-screw to hold the limbs in any 
position. 

quadrantes, ». Plural of quadrans. 

quadrantid (kwod’ran-tid),n. [< NL. Quad- 
ran(t-)s, sc. Muralis (see quadrans), + -id?.] 
One of a shower of shooting-stars appearing 
January 2d and 3d, and radiating from the old 


Howe it commeth to passe that, at the beginnynge of x constellation Quadrans Muralis. 


the euenyng twilight, it (the pole-star] is eleuate in that 
Region only fyue degrees in the moneth of Iune, and in 
the morninge twylight to bee eleuate xv. degrees by the 
same guaadrante, I doo not vnderstande, 
1. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
[εά. Arber, p. 90). 


Those curious Quadrants, Chimes, and Dials, those kind 
of Waggons which are used up and down Christendom, 
were first used by them. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 


The astrolabe and quadrant are almost the only astro- 
nomical instruments used in Egypt. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 277. 


4. Aninstrument of navigation, for measuring 
the altitude of the sun, distinctively called the 


reflecting quadrant. It was invented by Thomas God- 
frey of Philadelphia in 1730, whence called Godfrey’s bow, 
and perhaps independently by Hadley, an instrument- 
maker of London, about the same time. Among Hadley’s 
papers after his death was found a description of a similar 
instrument by Newton, of earlier date. The quadrant is 
now nearly superseded by the sextant. 

5. An instrument used in giving a cannon or 
mortar the angle of elevation necessary to the 


desired range. In the older forms it has a graduated 
are, and a plumb-line which indicates the angle of eleva- 
tion upon the arc. In amore finished and accurate form 
a spirit-level is substituted for the plumb, and one of the 
branches of the instrument is pivoted and slides over the 
face of the arc so as to show the elevation. 
gunners’ quadrant and gunners’ square. 


quadrat (kwod’rat), a. and κ. [Another form 
of quadrate; as a noun, in def.1,< F. quadrat, 
cadrat, a quadrat, lit. a square: see quadrate. | 
I.+ a. See quadrate. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. In printing, a blank type for the 
larger blank spaces in or at the end of printed 
lines, cast lower in height, so that it shall not 
be inked or impressed: made in four forms for 
all text type—en, em, two-em, three-em. Usu- 
ally abbreviated to quad. 

4 Ε σα 


επ quad. em quad. 2-em quad. 


3-em quad. 


The low quadrat, for letterpress work, is about three 
fourths of an inch high; the high quadrat, for stereotype 
work, is about ten twelfths of an inch high. 


In the lower case, having fifty-four boxes, are disposed 
the small letters, together with the points, spaces, guad- 
rats, ete. Ure, Dict., 111. 643. 
2. Aninstrument furnished with sights, a plum- 
met, and an index, and used for measuring 
altitudes, but superseded by more perfect in- 
struments in modern use. Also called geomet- 
rical square, and line of shadows.—38. A series 
or set of four. 


quadrata, ». Plural of guadratum. 


Also called qyadrate (kwod’rat),a.andn. [Formerly also 


6. Inelect., a name suggested for the practical xquadrat; < OF. quadrat (F. quadrat, cadrat, as 


unit of self-induction. Its value is 109 centi- 


meters —Adams’s } quadrant, Coles’s quadrant, va- 
rieties of the back-staff, or Davis’s quadrant.— Collins’s 
quadrant, an instrument for finding the time of day at 
a fixed latitude, from the date and the altitude or azi- 
muth of the sun, by means of a stereographic projection 
of a quarter of the celestial zone between the tropics.— 
Davis’s quadrant, the back-staff, originally described by 
John Davis, the discoverer of Davis’s Straits, in 1594, and 
still called by his name, though modified by Hooke, Bou- 
guer, and others. The observer stood with his back to the 
sun, and, looking through sights, brought the shadow 
of a ο. coincidence with the horizon.— Godfrey’s 
qua t, Hadley’s quadrant. See def. 4.—Gunter’s 
quadrant, a quadrant made of wood, brass, or other mate- 
rial—a kind of stereographic projection on the plane of the 
equator, the eye being supposed to be in one of the poles. 
It is used to find the hour of the day, the sun’s azimuth, 
etc., as also to take the altitude of an object in degrees.— 
Horodictical quadrant, a sort of movable sun-dial. 
Upon the plane of the dial are described, first, seven con- 
centric quadrantal arcs marked with the signs of the 
zodiac, or days of the year, and, secondly, a number of 
curves the intersections of each of which with the cir- 
cles are at the same angular distances from one radius 
that the sun is above the horizon at a given hour of the 
day in each of the declinations represented by the circles. 
The radius 90° from that first mentioned carries sights, 
and from the center hangs a plumb-line whose intersec- 
tion with the proper circle marks the time of day.— 
Mural quadrant, See mural.—Quadrant electrom- 
eter. See electrometer.—Quadrant electroscope, See 
electroscope.— Quadrant of altitude, an νε of 
the artificial globe, consisting of a slip of brass of the 
length of a quadrant of one of the great circles of the 
globe, and graduated. It is fitted to the meridian, and 
can be moved round to all points of the horizon. It 
serves as a scale in measuring altitudes and other great 
circles.— Sinical quadrant, a diagram, with or without 
a movable arm, for solving plane triangles. An octant is 
sufficient.— Spirit-level quadrant, an instrument for 


anoun: see quadrat); OF. vernacularly quarre 
(OE. quarry1), F. carré = Sp. cuadraio = Pg. 

uadrado = It. quadrato = D. kwadraat = G. 

w. quadrat = Dan. kvadrat, a square; < L. 
quadratus, square (neut. guadratum, a square, 
quadrate), pp. of quadrare, make four-cornered, 
square, put in order, intr. be square, < quadra, 
a square, later quadrus, square, < quattuor = 
EK. four: see four. Cf. μαμα a doublet of 
quadrate; ef. also squarel.] J, a. 1. Havin 
four equal and parallel sides; square; airanaed 
in a square; four-sided. 

And they followed in a quadrat array to the entent to 
destroy kyng Henry. 

Hall’s Union (1548), Hen. IV., f. 18. (Halliwell.) 

And searching his books, [he] found a book of astronomy 
. . . with figures, some round, some triangle, some quad- 
rate, Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1558, 
2. Square by being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. 

Quadrate and cubical numbers. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
3+. Square, as typifying justice according to 
the Pythagoreans; well-balanced. 

The Moralist tells us that a quadrat solid wise Man 


should involve and tackle himself within his own Virtue. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 58. 


4+. Fitted; suited; applicable. 


The word consumption, being applicable... to a true 


and bastard consumption, requires a generical description quadrati, N. 


quadrate to both. 


Harvey, Consumptions. quadratic (kwod-rat’ik), a. and n. 


quadratic 


angles. Also quarter-angled.—Quadrate bone, in 
zoél., the special bone by the intervention of which the 
lower jaw of birds, 
reptiles, etc., ar- 
ticulates with the 
skull, thus dis- 
tinguishing them 
from mammals, in 
which the lower 
jaw articulates 
directly with the 
squamosal. See 
ΗΠ., 3. — Quad- 
rate cartilages, 
small quadrangu- 
lar cartilages often 
found in the na- 
i — Quad- 
ra gyrus or 
lobule, See gy- 
rus, and cut under 
cerebral. — Quad- 
rate line, lobe, 
pronator, εἴο. 
See the nouns. — 

uadrate mus- 
cle, in anat.: (a) 
The quadratus fe- 
moris, or square 
muscle of the femur, of man, one of the six muscles col- 
lectively known in human anatomy as the rotatores femo- 
ris, arising from the ischium and passing to the intertro- 
chanteric part of the femur, which bone it rotates out- 
ward, (b) The quadratus lumborum, or square muscle of 
the loins, lying on each side of the lumbar region, between 
the lower ribs and the pelvis. (c) The square muscle of 
the chin, which draws down the lower lip: commonly 
called depressor labit inferioris. (d) The quadratus nicti- 
tantis, one of the two muscles (the other being the py- 
ramidal) on the back of the eyeball of birds, etc., subserv- 
ing the movements of the nictitating membrane, or third 
eyelid. See third cut under eyel. 


IT, x. 1. A plane figure with four equal sides 
and four equal angles; a square. 


The one imperfect, mortall, foeminine, 
Th’ other immortall, perfect, masculine; 
And twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 
Proportiond equally by seven and nine. 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. ix. 22 


The powers militant 
. in mighty quadrate join’d. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 62. 


2. In astrol., an aspect of two heavenly bodies 
in which they are distant from each other nine- 
ty degrees, or the quarter of a circle; quartile. 
— 838. In zool. and anat.: (a) The os quadratum, 
or quadrate bone (see I.); the os pedicellatum, 
or pedicellate bone; the suspensorium, or sus- 
pender bone of the mandible, or that one which 
is in connection with the lower jaw, in verte- 
brates below mammals. Also called by Owen and 
others the tympanic bone, and considered to represent that 
bone of a mammal; by most zodlogists now identified 
with the malleus or greater part of the malleus of Mamma- 
lia, formed about the proximal extremity of the Meckelian 
cartilage. In birds and reptiles the quadrate is a remark- 
ably distinct bone, generally shaped something like an an- 
vil or a molar tooth, with normally four separate movable 
articulations—with the squamosal above, the mandible 
below, the pterygoid internally, and the quadratojugal 
externally. Such vertebrates are hence called Quadra- 
tifera. (See cuts under Galling, and quadrate,a.) Below 
reptiles the quadrate orits equivalent assumes other char- 
acters, and its homologies are then disputed; so the bone 
which has at any rate the same function, that of suspend- 
ing the lower jaw to the skull, is usually called by another 
name. See epitympanic and hyomandibular, and cuts un- 
der hyoid and palatoquadrate. Seealso cuts under Python, 
poison-fang, Crotalus, Petromyzon, teleost, palatoquadrate, 
and acrodont. (b) Any quadrate muscle.—4. In 
musical notation: (a) Same as natural, Ἡ: so 
called because derived from B quadratum 


(which see, under B). (b) Same as breve, 1. 





Left Quadrate Bone of an Eagle, outer side, 
a little enlarged. 

s, shaft or body of the bone; a/, pterygoid 
apophysis for muscular attachment; Za, ar- 
ticular facet for pterygoid bone; za, ea, inter- 
nal and external condyles for articulation 
with the lower jaw, separated by dg, trochlear 
groove; g7c, quadratojugal cup for articula- 
tion of quadratojugal bone; #2, ke, internal 
and external capitulum for articulation with 
squamosal bone, separated by cg, capitular 
groove. 


quadrate (kwod’rat), v.; pret. and pp. quad- 


rated, ppr. quadrating. [ς L. quadratus, pp. 
of quadrare (> It. quadrare = Pg. quadrar = 
Sp. cuadrar = F. cadrer, OF. quadrer, > E. 
quader1, ᾳ. Υ.), make four-cornered, square: see 
quadrate,a.and π.] 1.4 trans. 1. To square; 
adjust; trim, 88 a gun on its carriage.—2. To 
divide into four equal parts; quarter. Moor, 
Hindu Pantheon (1810), p. 249. 

II. intrans. To square; fit; suit; agree: fol- 
lowed by with. 

One that . . . has a few general rules, which, like me- 
chanical instruments, he applies to the works of every 


writer, and as oy J tga with them pronounces the 
author perfect or defective. Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 


But we should have to make our language over from 
the beginning, if we would have it quadrate with other 
languages. F’, Hall, False Philol., p. 85. 


quadrated (kwod’rat-ed), p.a. [< quadrate, v.] 


n quadrature. 


What time the moon is guadrated in Heaven. 

Poe, Al Aaraaf, ii. 
Plural of quadratus. 
[< quadrate 


5, In her., of square form, or having square *+-ic.] JI. a. 1. In alg., involving the square 
corners: thus, a cross quadratein the centerhas and no higher power of the unknown quantity 
four rectangular projections in its reéntrant or variable; of the second degree; of two di- 








quadratic 


mensions.—2&. In erystal., tetragonal or di- 
metric: applied to the system that ineludes the 
square prism and related forms. See crystal- 
lograp/y.— Quadratic equation, group, logarithm, 
mean, modulus, etc. See the nouns.— Quadratic fig- 
ure, 2 figure of two dimensions; asuperficial figure. See 
cubical.— Quadratic reciprocity, the relation between 
any two prime numbers expressed by the law of reciprocity 
(which see, under /aw1),—Quadratic residue, a number 
left as remainder after dividing some square number by a 
given modulus to which the quadratic residue is said to 
belong. Thus, 1, 3, 4,5, and 9 are quadratic residues of 11, 
for 1 = 12 —0.11, 3 = 52 — 2.11, 4 = 92 — 7.11, etc.; but 2, 
6, 7, 8, and 10 are quadratic non-residues of ii. . 

11. ». 1. In alg., an equation in which the 
highest power of the unknown quantity is the 
second, the general form being 


απ» 4+ ba+ec= 0. 


Such an equation has two solutions, real and different, 
equal or complex, expressed by the formula 


a —b + ~b2—4ac 
ιτ 2a 


2. pl. That branch of algebra which treats of 
quadratic equations.— Adfected quadratic, a quad- 
ratic equation having a term containing the unknown to 
the first degree.— Simple quadratic. See simple. 
quadratically (kwod-rat’i-kal-i), adv. To the 


second degree.—To muitiply quadratically, to 
raise to the second power. 
[NL., 


Quadratifera (kwod-ra-tif’e-rii), n. pl. 
neut. pl. of quadratifer: see quadratiferous. | 
Those vertebrates which have a distinct quad- 
rate bone, as birds and reptiles; a series of 
Vertebraia intermediate between the higher 
Malleifera (mammals) and the lower Lyrifera 
(fishes proper and selachians). 

quadratiferous (kwod-ra-tif’e-rus), a. [< NL. 
quadratifer, < L. quadratus, the quadrate mus- 
ele, + L. ferre = K. bear!.] Having a distinct 
quadrate bone, as an animal or its skull; of or 
pertaining to the Quadratifera. 

quadratiformis (kwod-ra-ti-f6r’mis), ».; pl. 
quadratiformes (-méz). [Nl.,< L. quadratus, 
the quadrate muscle, + forma, form.] The 
square muscle of the coxal group; the quad- 
ratus femoris. Cowes. 

quadratipronator (kwod-ra’ti-pro-na’tor), ”. 
[< L. quadratus, square, + NL. pronator, q. v. ] 
A square pronator of the forearm: same as pro- 
nator quadratus. See pronator. Coues. 

quadratocubic (kwod-ra-to-ka’bik), a. Of the 
fifth degree.—Quadratocubic root, a fifth root. 

ese dey (kwod-ra-t6-j6’gal), a and 3. 

. a. Connected with or representing elements 
of the quadrate and of the jugal or malar bone; 
common to these two bones: as, the quadraio- 
jugal arch; the quadratojugal articulation. 

II. ». A bone of the zygomatic arch of birds, 
ete., interposed between the quadrate bone be- 
hind and the jugal or malar bone before: gen- 
erally a slender rod forming the hinder piece of 
the zygoma. By some it is identified with the squa- 
mosal of mammals—a determination to which few now 
assent. See cuts under Gallingz, girdle-bone, temporo- 
mastoid, and Trematosaurus. 

ου. (kwod-ra/t6-man-dib’i- 
ir), a. Of or pertaining to the quadrate bone 
and the lower jaw: as, the quadratomandibular 
articulation. See cut under Lepidosiren. 

quadratopterygoid (kwod-ra’to-ter’i-goid), a. 
Of or pertaining to the quadrate and pterygoid 
bones: as, the quadratopterygoid articulation. 

quadratoquadratic (kwod-ra’td-kwod-rat’ik), 
a. Of the fourth degree.—Quadratoquadratic 


root, the fourth root. 

quadrator (kwod-ra’tor),». [« LL. quadrator, 
a squarer (used only in sense of ‘stone-cutter, 
quarrier’: see quarricr1), < L. quadrare, square: 
see quadrate.| <A cirele-squarer. 

quadratosquamosal (kwod-ra’t6-skwa-m6’- 
sal),a. In anat., of or pertaining to the quad- 
rate and the squamosal: as, the quadratosqua- 
mosal articulation. 

quadratrix (kwod-ra’triks), απ. [NL. (tr. Gr. 
τετραγωνίζουσα), fem. of LL. quadraior, squarer: 
see guadrator.] In geom., ; 
a curve by means of which 
can be foundstraight lines 
equal tothe circumference 
of circles or other curves 
and their several parts; a 
curve employed for find- ; 
ing the quadrature of | 
other curves. Quadratrix of Dinostratus. 

Deinostratus, to whom is ascribed the invention of the 

quadratrix for solving the two famous problems — the tri- 


section of the angle and the quadrature of the circle. 
The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 381. 
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Quadratrix of Dinostratus, a curve probably invented 
by Hippias of Elis about 450 B. ο., and named by Dinos- 
tratus a century later. Its equation is 7 sin @ = αθ.--- 
Quadratrix of Tschirnhausen [named from its inven- 
tor, Count E. W. von T'schirnhausen, 1651-1708], a curve 
of sines, having the distance between two successive in- 
tersections with the line of abscissas equal to the greatest 
difference of the ordinates. 
quadratum (kwod-ra’tum), n.; pl. quadrata 
(-ti). [L., neut. of quadratus, square: see 
quadrate, α.] 1. In zool., the quadrate bone: 
more fully called os quadratum.— 2. In medieval 
music, &® breve. 
quadrature (kwod’ra-tur), ». [= F. quadra- 
ture = Sp. cuadratura = Pg. It. quadratura, ¢ 
LL. quadratura, a making square, a squaring, 
< L. quadrare, pp. quadratus, square: see quad- 
sate 1. Ingeom., the act of squaring an area; 
the act or process of finding a square equal in 
area to a given surface.—2, A quadrate; a 
square space. [Rare.] 
There let him [God] still victor sway, ... 
And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature, from thy orbicular world, 
Milton, P. L., x. 381. 


3. The relative position of two planets, or of a 
planet and the sun, when the difference of their 
longitudes is 90°. 


But when armillz were employed to observe the moon 
in other situations . . . a second inequality was discov- 
ered, which was connected, not with the anomailistical, 
but with the synodical revolution of the moon, disap- 
pearing in conjunctions and oppositions, and coming to 
its greatest amount in quadratures. What was most per- 
plexing about this second inequality was that it did 
not return in every quadrature, but, though in some it 
amounted to 2° 99’, in other guadratures it totally disap- 
peared. Small, Account of the Astronomical Discoveries 

{of Kepler (London, 1804), § 11. 


. is in quadrature with the sun on the 23d. 
Sci. Amer., N. Β., ΥΠ. 64. 


4. Aside of a square. [Rare.] 


This citie [Cambalu] is foure square, so that euery quad- 
rature or syde of the wall hath in it thre principal portes 
or gates. R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books 

{on America, ed. Arber, p. 25). 


Indefinite quadrature, a rule for the quadrature of the 
circle, applicable to any sector of it.— Mechanical quad- 
rature, an approximate quadrature of a plane surface, 
effected by the division of it by parallel lines into parts 
so small that they may be regarded as rectilinear or other 
quadrable figures; also, the integration of any expression by 
an analogous method.— Method of quadratures, the ap- 
proximate integration of an expression between given nu- 
merical limits by the summation of parts in each of which 
the difference between the limits is so small that the inte- 
gral is practically equal to that of some integrable expres- 
sion.— The problem of the quadrature, or the quad- 
rature of the circle, the problem of squaring the circle, 
of which there are two forms: first, the arithmetical quad- 
rature, exactly to express in square measure the area 
of a circle whose radius is some exact number in Iong 
measure; second, the geometrical quadrature, to describe 
or draw with the rule and compasses alone a square equal 
in area toagiven circle. Both problems have been proved 
to be insoluble. 
quadratus (kwod-ra’tus), ».; pl. quadrati (-ti). 
L., sce. musculus, the square muscle: see 
quadrate.| In zgoél. and anat., the museulus 
quadratus or quadrate muscle of (a) the femur; 
(0) the loins; (ο) the chin; (d) the nictitating 
membrane. See quadrate muscle, under quad- 


rate.—Quadratus femoris, a muscle situated at the 
back of the hip-joint, arising from the tuberosity of the 
ischium and inserted into a line running from the posterior 
intertrochanteric ridge.— Quadratus labii inferioris. 
Same as depressor labit inferioris (which see, under depres- 
sor).— Quadratus labii superioris, the combined leva- 
tor labii superioris aleeque nasi, levator labii superioris 
proprius, and zygomaticus minor muscles, the three differ- 
ent parts being called caput angulare, caput infraorbitale, 
and caput zygomaticum respectively.— Quadratus lum- 
borum, See /umbus.—Quadratus menti. See mentum. 


quadrauricular (kwod-ra-rik’@-lir), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadr-), four, + auricula, auricle: see 
auricle.] Having four auricles, as the heart of 
a nautilus. 

quadrel (kwod’rel),n. [< ML. quadrellus, dim. 
of L. quadrum, a square: see quarrel2.] 1. In 
arch., @ square stone, brick, or tile. The term is 
sometimes restricted in its application to a kind of arti- 


ficial stone formed of a chalky earth molded to a square 
form and slowly and thoroughly dried in the shade, 


2. A piece of turf or peat cut in a square form. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
quadrelle (kwod-rel’),n. [< OF. quadrelle, an 
arrow, shaft, var. of qguarele; f., quarel, m., an 
arrow, crossbow-bolt, ete.: see quarrel2,] A 
square-headed or four-edged missile. 
quadrennial (kwod-ren’i-al), a. and n. [For 
quadriennial, q. v.] 1. α. 1. Comprising four 
years: as, a quadrennial period.— 2. Occurring 
once in four years: as, quadrennial elections. 
Both States [Montana and Washington] provide for a 
quadrennial election of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of state, state treasurer, state auditor, attorney- 
general, and superintendent of public instruction. 
The Century, XXXIX. 506. 


Neptune... 


quadriciliate 


TI, π. A fourth anniversary, or its celebra- 
tion, 
quadrennially (kwod-ren’i-al-i), adv. Once in 
four years. 
quadrenniate (kwod-ren’i-at), π. [ς quadren- 
ni-um + -ate?.) A period of four years; a quad- 
rennium., 5 
quadrennium (kwod-ren’i-um), ». [For quad- 
riennium, q. Υ.] A period of four years. 
Burdening girls, after they leave school, with a quad- 


rennium of masculine college regimen. 
E. Η. Clarke, Sex in Education, p. 1250. 


quadrequivalent (kwod-ré-kwiv’a-lent), a. 
[< L. quattuor (quadr-), = Β. four, + Ἐ. equiva- 
lent.] Same as quadrivalent. 

quadri-. [L., also quadru-, sometimes quatri-, 
combining form of quattuor, = 1. four (the 
independent adj. quadrus or quadruus, four- 
cornered, square, fourfold, ς quattuor, four, 
being of later use): see fowr.] An element in 
many compounds of Latin origin or formation, 
meaning ‘four. In quadrangle, quadrangular 
(as in Latin), and in quadrennial, quadrennium, 
it is reduced to quadr-. 

patentee ody (kwod’ri-iir-tik’a-lat), a. [< 

. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + articulatus, 
pp. of articulare, divide into single joints: see 
articulate.| Having four articulations or joints. 

quadribasic (kwod-ri-ba’sik), a. [ς L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + E. basic.| Inchem., 
noting an acid which has four hydrogen atoms 
replaceable by basic atoms or radicals. 

quadriblet (kwod‘ri-bl), a. [Irreg. for the later 
quadrable, q. ν.] Capable of being squared. 
[ Rare. ] 

Sir Isaac Newton had discovered a way of attaining the 
quantity of all gquadrible curves analytically, by his method 


of fluxions, some time before the year 1688. 
Derham, Physico-Theol., v. 1, note y. 


* ‘ ; 

quadric (kwod’rik),n. anda. [< LL. quadrus, 
square (< L.quattuor = E. four), +-ie.] I,n.In 
alg., a homogeneous expression of the second 
degree in the variables. Ternary and quaternary 
quadrics, equated to zero, represent respectively curves 
and surfaces which have the property of cutting every 
line in the plane or in space in two points, real or imagi- 
nary, and to such surfaces the name quadric is also ap- 


plied.— Modular method of generation of quadrics. 
see modular. 


IT, a. In alg. and geom., of the second de- 


ee; quadratic. Where there is only one variable, 
the word quadratic is usually employed ; in plane geome- 
try, conic; and in solid geometry and where the number 
of non-homogeneous variables exceeds two, quadric. Thus, 
we say quadric cone, not quadratic or conic cone.— Quad- 
ricinversion. See inversion.—Quadric surface, a sur- 

face of the second order. 
(CL 


quadricapsular (kwod-ri-kap’si-lir), a. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + capsula, eap- 
sule: see capsule, capsular.] In bot., having 
four capsules. 

quadricarinate (kwod-ri-kar’i-nat), a. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + carina, keel: 
see carina, carinate.] In entom., having four 
carine, or longitudinal raised lines: specifically 
said of the face of an orthopterous insect when 
the median carina is deeply suleate, so that it 
forms two parallel raised lines, which, with the 
two lateral carine, form four raised lines. 

quadricellular (kwod-ri-sel’i-lir), a. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = BE. four, + NL. ecellula, 
cellule: see cellular.] Having or consisting of 
four cells. 

quadricentennial (kwod’ri-sen-ten’i-al), a. and 
η. [ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + ML. 
centennis, a hundred years old: see centennial. | 
I. a. Pertaining to or consisting of a period of 
four hundred years. 

ΤΙ. x. The commemoration or celebration of 
an event which occurred four hundred years 
before: as, the Luther quadricentennial. 

quadriceps (kwod‘ri-seps),”. [NL., < L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = HK. four, + caput, head: see 
biceps.} In anat., the quadriceps extensor eru- 
ris of the thigh; the great muscle which ex- 
tends the leg upon the thigh, considered as con- 
sisting of the rectus, crureeus, and vastus in- 
ternus and externus. Called triceps extensor cruris 
when the crureeus is regarded as a part of the vastus in- 
ternus, or when the rectus is separately enumerated. This 
great muscle forms nearly all the fiesh upon the front of 
the thigh. See cuts under musclel.—Quadriceps sur, 


the combined gastrocnemius externus and internus, sole- 
us, and plantaris, forming the bulk of the muscle of the 


cali. 
quadriciliate (kwod-ri-sil’i-dt), a. [< L. quat-: 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, + NU. eilium + -atel.] 
Having four cilia, or flagelliform appendages. 
M. Thuret informs us that he has seen the biciliate 


spores germinate as well as the quadriciliate. 
M. J. Berkeley, Introd, to Cryptog. Bot., p. 187. 


ο 
a 


quadricinium 


quadricinium (kwod-ri-sin’i-um), n.; pl. quad- 
ricinia (-i). [NL., ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = 
EK. four, + canere, sing.| In music, a composi- 
tion for four voices. Also quatricinium. 

quadricipital (kwod-ri-sip’i-tal), a. [< quadri- 
ceps (-cipit-) + -al.] Having four heads or ori- 
gins, as a muscle; of or pertaining to the quad- 
riceps. 

quadricone (kwod’ri-k6n), ». [« L. quatiuor 
(quadri-), = E. four, + conus, cone: see cone. | 
A quadrie cone, or surface generated by the 
motion of a line through a fixed point, one 
point of which describes a conic section. 

quadricorn (kwod’ri-kérn), α. andn. [ς NL. 
quadricornis, ς Li. quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, 





1.1 
Quadricorn Sheep (Ovzs artes, var. guadricornts). 


+ cornu = Β. horn.] I, a. Having four horns 
or horn-like parts, as antennse; quadricornous. 
ΤΙ. ». A quadricorn animal. 
quadricornous (kwod-ri-kér’nus), a. [ς quad- 
ricorn + -ous.| Having four horns; quadricorn. 
quadricostate (kwod-ri-kos’tat), a. [ς L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = KE. four, + costa, rib: see cos- 
ta, costate.] Having four ribs or cost, in any 
sense. 
quadricrescentic (kwod’ri-kre-sen’tik), a, [< 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = KE. four, + E. crescent 
+ -ic.] Having four crescents; quadricrescen- 
toid. 
quadricrescentoid (kwod-ri-kres’en-toid), a. [ς 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = Ἡ. four, + EK. crescent 
+ -oid.] In odontog., having four crescentic 
yfolds: noting a pattern of selenodont dentition. 
quadricuspidal (kwod-ri-kus’pi-dal), ». [ς1.. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + cuspis (euspid-), 
a point: see cuspidal.| Aruled surface of the 
eighth order.—Limited quadricuspidal, a ruled sur- 
face of the fourth order, generated by the motion of a 
straight line cutting two given straight lines and touch- 
ing a given quadric surface. 
quadricuspidate (kwod-ri-kus’pi-dat), a. [¢ L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, + cuspis (cuspid-), 
a point: see cusp, cuspidate.| Having four 
sy, asatooth. JW. H. Flower, Encye. Brit., 
; . 402. 
quadricycle (kwod’ri-si-kl), n. [< Τι. quattuor 
(quadri-), = EK. four, + LL. cyclus, cycle: see 
cyclel,] A four-wheeled vehicle intended to be 
propelled by the feet of the rider. 
A icycle for pedal propulsion on railways. 
evento ee The Engineer, TXY. 109. 
quadridentate (kwod-ri-den’tat),a. [<¢ L. quad- 
riden(t-)s, having four teeth, < quattuor (qua- 
dri-), = KE, four, + den(t-)s = I, tooth: see den- 
tate.] Having four teeth or tooth-like parts, 
as serrations. 
quadriderivative (kwod’ri-dé-riv’a-tiv), n.. [ς 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + E. derivative. ] 
A derivative invariant of the second order. 
quadridigitate (kwod-ri-dij’i-tat), a. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, + L. digitus, fin- 
ger or toe: see digit, digitate.] Having four 
digits, whether fingers, toes, or other digitate 
parts; tetradactyl; quadrisuleate, as a hoofed 
quadruped. 
quadriennialt (kwod-ri-en’i-al),a. [=F. quad- 
riennal, quatriennal = Sp. cuadrienal = Pg. 
quadriennal, ς Ll. quadriennis, of four years, < 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, +annus, a year. | 
Quadrennial. 
quadrienniallyt (kwod-ri-en’i-al-i), adv. Quad- 
rennially. 
quadriennium (kwod-ri-en’i-um ),». [. quad- 
rienniwm, a space of four years, < LL. quadrien- 
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nis, of four years: see quadriennial.] A quad- 


rennium.— Quadriennium utile, in Scots law, the four 
years allowed after majority within which may be insti- 
tuted an action of reduction of any deed done to the 
prejudice of a minor. 


quadrifarious(kwod-ri-fa’ri-us), a. [¢ LL. quad- 
rifarius, fourfold, ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = EH. 
four, + -farius, as in bifarius, ete. (see bifari- 
ous).] Set, arranged, or disposed in four rows 
or series: correlated with unifarious, bifarious, 
trifarious, and multifarious. 
quadrifariously (kwod-ri-fa’ri-us-li), adv. In 
a quadrifarious manner. 
quadrifid (kwod’ri-fid), a. [< L. quadrifidus, 
split into four parts, four-cleft,< quattuor (quad- 
ri), = E. four, + findere (γ fid), cleave, split. ] 
Four-cleft; deeply cut, but not entirely divided, 
into four parts: correlated with bifid, trifid, 
and multifid. 
The mouth of the animal, situated at one of the poles, 
leads first to a quadrijid cavity. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 530. 
Quadrifide (kwod-rif’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., fem. 
l. of L. quadrifidus, four-cleft: see quadrifid. | 
n entom., a section of noctuid moths; one of 
the two prime divisions of noctuid moths in 
Guenée’s classification. It includes all those fami- 
lies in which the median vein of the hind wings has four 
branches. It contains the largest of the noctuids, and the 
forms are mainly American and East Indian. The char- 


acter which gives the name is not a stable one, and the 
term has nearly fallen into disuse. 
[< L. quattuor 


quadrifocal (kwod-ri-f6’ kal), a. 
(quadri-), = E. four, + focus, focus: see focus, 
focal.| Having four foci. 

quadrifoliate (kwod-ri-f0’li-at), a. [ς L. quat- 
twor (quadri-), = E. four, 
+ folium, leaf: see foli- 
ate.| In bot., four-leaved. 
(a) Having the leaves whorled 
in fours. (0) Same as quadrifo- 
liolate: an incorrect use, 

quadrifoliolate (kwod-ri- 
fo’li-o-lat), a. [< L.quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = Ei. four, 
+ foliolus, leafiet.] In 
bot., having four leaflets: Pius pnawed folie: 
said, of a compound leaf. 

quadriform (kwod’ri-form), a. [ς LL. quadri- 
JSormis, four-formed, <¢ L. quattuor (quadri-), = 
K. four, + forma, form.] Having a fourfold 
aspect, as in shape, arrangement, ete. 

We can also apply the principle of group-flashing as easi- 
τ to a fourfold light as toa single light. According to 
the number of tiers employed, the arrangement was to be 
named biform, Triform, Quadriform. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 815. 
quadrifrons (kwod’ri-fronz),a. [ς L. quattuor 
(quadri-), K. four, + frons (front-), front: 
see front.} Having four faces. See bifrons. 
quadrifurcate (kwod-ri-fér’kat), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = Ἡ. four, + furca, fork: see 
furea, furcate.] Having four forks, tines, or 
branches; twice-forked; doubly dichotomous: 
correlated with bifurcate and trifurcate. 
quadrifurcated (kwod -ri-fér’ka-ted), a. [< 
quadrifurcate + -ed2.]  Sameas quadrifurcate. 
quadriga (kwod-ri’gii), ».; pl. quadrige (-jé). 
[L., usually in pl. quadrige, contr. from quad- 
rijuge, a team of four, < quattuor (quadr-), = 
Ἐ. four, + jugum (= Gr. ζυγόν), a yoke, pair, 
team: see yoke.] In classical antig., a two- 





Quadrifoliate Stem of 4scle- 






Oc aes ( 


Quadriga.— “‘ The Rape of Proserpine by Pluto,” from a Greek 
red-figured vase. 


wheeled chariot drawn by four horses, which 


were harnessed all abreast. It was used in racing 
in the Greek Olympian games, and in the circensian games 
of the Romans. ‘The quadriga is often met with as the 
reverse type of Greek coins, especially those of Sicily, and 
is of frequent occurrence in sculpture and vase-painting. 


The driga for which Praxiteles was said to have made 
the driver. 4. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, I. 182. 
quadrigemina (kwod-ri-jem’i-ni), n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of L. quadrigeminus, fourfold: see 
quadrigeminous.| The quadrigeminous bodies 
of the brain, more fully called corpora quadri- 
gemina. Below mammals they are represented 


quadriliteral 


by the corpora bigemina, or twin bodies. 
Corpus. 

quadrigeminal (kwod-ri-jem’i-nal), a. [< quad- 
rigemin-ous + -al.] Fourfold; especially, per- 
taining to the corpora quadrigemina. 

Other fibres, arising in the optic thalamus and quadri- 
geminal body, descend, which preside over the refiex mo- 
tions. Frey, Histol. and Histochem. (trans.), p. 594. 

quadrigeminate (kwod-ri-jem’i-nat), a. [< 
quadrigemin-ous + -aiel.] 1. In bot., growing 
in fours, as the cells of certain alge.—2. In 
anat., same as quadrigeminous. 

quadrigeminous (kwod-ri-jem’i-nus),a. [<L. 
quadrigeminus, fourfold, < quattuor (quadri-), = 
ki. four, + geminus, twin-born, twin: see Gemi- 
ni, geminate.| 1. Consisting of four similar 
parts; having four parts, as one and the same 
thing; fourfold; quadrigeminal.—2. In anat. 
and zodl., specifically, pertaining to the optic 
lobes or corpora quadrigemina of any mammal, 
known in human anatomy as the nates and 
testes, which appear as two pairs of lobes or tu- 
bereles on the morphologically superior surface 
of the midbrain or mesencephalon, close to the 
pineal gland, behind the third ventricle, over 
the aqueduct of Sylvius. See corpus and quad- 
rigemina. 
uadrigenarious (kwod’ri-jé-na’ri-us), a. [ς 

. quadrigent, quadringeni, four hundred each, 
distributive of quadringenti, four hundred, « 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + centum = E. 
hund-red.] Consisting of four hundred. 

quadriglandular (kwod-ri-gian’di-lir), a. [¢ . 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + glan(d-)s, 
gland: see gland.] Having four glands or glan- 
dular parts. 

quadrijugate (kwod-ri-jé’gat or -rij’6-gat), 
a. [ς quadrijug-ous + -atel.] In bot., pinnate 
mua four pairs of leaflets: as, a quadrijugute 
eaf. 

quadrijugous (kwod-ri-j6’gus or -rij’6-gus), a. 
[ς L. quadrijugus, belonging to a team of four, 
ς quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + jugum (= 
Gr. ζυγόν), a yoke. Cf. quadriga.] Same as 
quadrijugate. 

quadrilaminar (kwod-ri-lam’i-nir), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + lamina, a thin 
plate: see lamina, laminar.] Same as quadri- 
laminate. 

quadrilaminate (kwod-ri-lam’i-nat), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + lamina, a thin 
plate: see lamina, laminate.] Having four 
lamine, layers, or plates; four-layered. 

Quadrilatera (kwod-ri-lat’e-ri), n.pl. [NL., ¢ 
L. quadrilaterus, four-sided: see quadrilateral. } 
In Crustacea, α group of crabs having a quad- 
rate or cordate carapace. Latreille. 
quadrilateral (kwod-ri-lat’e-ral), a.andn. [< 
L. quadrilaterus, four-sided, < quattuor (quadri-), 
= EK. four, + latus (later-), side, 
flank: see lateral.) J, a. Having 
four sides; composed of four lines. 

— Quadrilateral map-projection. See 
projection. 
I, n. 1. A figure formed of four 


straight lines. In the old geometry the 
lines are supposed to terminate at four in- 
tersections; in modern geometry the lines 
are regarded as infinite, and a plane quadrilateral as hav- 
ing six angles. Such a figure has three diagonals or azes, 
being straight lines through opposite vertices, and three 
centers, which are the intersections of the axes. 

2. Milit., the space inclosed between, and de- 
fended by, four fortresses: as, the Bulgarian 


quadrilateral. The most famous quadrilateral was that 
in northern Italy, inclosed by the fortresses of Peschiera, 
Mantua, Verona, and Legnago. 

Field Marshal Radetsky ... had collected under his 
own command all the Austrian forces scattered over the 
Lombardo-V enetian provinces, and had concentrated them 
within the well-nigh impregnable stronghold formed in 
the very heart of these provinces by the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral. E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 85. 
Inscriptible quadrilateral. See inscriptible.— Plane 
quadrilateral, a quadrilateral lying in a plane.— Skew 
quadrilateral, a quadrilateral that does not liein a plane. 


quadrilateralness (kwod-ri-lat’e-ral-nes), n. 


uadriliteral (kwod-ri-lit’e-ral), a. andn. [< 
4. quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, + littera, litera, 
letter: see literal.] J, a. Consisting of four 
letters, or of only four constant letters or con- 
sonants. 

II, ». A word or a root consisting of four 
letters or containing four consonants. 

Arabick roots are as universally [7, e., almost universally] 
triliteral. . . . If wesuppose ten thousand of them (with- 
out reckoning quadriliterals) to exist, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, . . . even then a perfect Ara- 
bick dictionary ought to contain fifty thousand words. 

, Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Dissertations, I, 125. 


See 


Complete 
Quadrilateral. 


x Lhe property of being quadrilateral. 





quadrille 


quadrille (xwod-ril’ or ka-dril’), π. anda. [¢ 

. quadrille, m., a game at cards, a square 
dance, music for such a dance, < Sp. cuadrilio, 
m., a small square (cf. F. quadrilile, f., a troop 
of horsemen, « Sp. cuadrilla, a troop of horse- 
men, a meeting of four persons, ¢ It. guadriglia 
= Pg. quadrilha, a troop of horsemen), dim. of 
cuadro, m., cuadra, f.,< L. quadram, n., quadra, 
f.,a square: see quadrum, quadral, Cf. quar- 
rel2,.] I, π. 1. A game played by four persons 
with forty cards, which are the remainder of 
the pack after the tens, nines, and eights are 
discarded. 


They taught him with address and skill 
To shine at ombre and quadrille. 
Cawthorn, Birth and Education of Genius. 


Quadrille, a modern game, bears great analogy to ombre, 
with the addition of a fourth player, which is certainly a 
great improvement. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 436. 
2. A square dance for four couples, consisting 
regularly of five parts or movements, each com- 
plete in itself—namely, le pantalon, Vété, la 
poule, la trénise (or la pastourelle), and la fi- 
nale. These parts are adaptations of popular society 
dances. They were combined in their present order about 
1800, and were soon adopted in France, England, and Ger- 


many, giving rise to a quadrille mania similar to the later 
polka mania. 


3. Any single set of dancers or maskers ar- 
ranged in four sets or groups. [Rare.] 

At length the four cas of maskers, ranging their 
torch-bearers behind them, drew up in their several ranks 
on the two opposite sides of the hall. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 
4, Any square dance resembling the quadrille.— 
5. Music for such square dances. For the move- 
ments of the quadrille proper the rhythm is either sextuple 
or duple, and each section is usually 32 measures long. 
Quadrille music is usually adapted or arranged, not spe- 
cially written for the purpose. , 

τί, a. Same as quadrillé. 

quadrille (kwod-ril’ or ka-dril’), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. quadrilled, ppr. quadrilling. [< quadrille, n.] 
1. To play at quadrille. Imp. Dict.—2. To 
dance quadrilles. 
While thus, like motes that dance away 
Existence in a summer ray, 
These gay things, born but to quadrille, 
The circle of their doom fulfil. 
Moore, Summer Féte, 


quadrillé (ka-dré-lya’), a. [F., < *quadrille, a 
small square, < Sp. cuadrillo, a small square: see 
quadrille.| Divided or marked off into squares; 
having a pattern composed of small squares: 
said of textile fabrics, writing-papers ruled with 

, lines crossing at right angles, and the like. 

quadrillion (kwod-ril’yon), n. [ς F. quadril- 
lion, < L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + F. 
(m)illion, > E. million1.] The fourth power of 
a million according to the system of numera- 
tion ealled English; but the fifth power of a 
thousand according to the French system, com- 
monly used in the United States. 

quadrilobate (kwod-ri-16’ bat), a. [ς L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E. four, + NL. lobus,lobe.] In bot. 
and zool., having four lobes or lobules. 

quadrilobed (kwod’ri-lobd), a. [ς L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E. four, + NL. lobus, lobe, + -εα».] 
Same as quadrilobate. 

quadrilocular (kwod-ri-lok’a-lir), a [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + loculus, a cell.) 
1. In dot., having four cells or compartments; 
four-celled: as, a quadrilocular pericarp.— 2. 
In anat. and zodl., having four cavities or com- 
partments: chiefly an epithet of the heart of 
mammals and birds. 

guadriloculate (kwod-ri-lok’i-lat), a. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + loculus, cell: 
see loculus, loculate.| Same as quadrilocular. 

quadriloge (kwod’ri-l6j), » [= OF. quadri- 
logue, < Li. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + Gr. 
λόγος, a saying, speaking, discourse: see Logos.] 
1. A book written in four parts, as ‘‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.”—2. Any narrative de- 
pending on the testimony of four witnesses, as 
the four Gospels.—3. Any work compiled from 
four authors, as the ‘‘ Life of Thomas a Beck- 
et.” Brewer. [Rare in all senses. ] 

The very authours of the quadrilogeitselfe . . . doe all, 
with one pen and mouth, acknowledge the same. 
Lambarde, Perambulation (1596), p. 515. (Halliwell.) 

Quadrimani (kwod-rim’a-ni), ». pl. [NL., pl. 
of quadrimanus: see quadrimanous.] In La- 
treille’s system of classification, a group of cara- 
boid beetles, typified by the genus Harpalus, 
having the four anterior tarsi dilated in the 
males: distinguished from Simplicimani and 

Patellimani. See Harpaline. 
quadrimanous (kwod-rim’a-nus), a. [< NL. 
quadrimanus, four-handed, ¢ L. guattuor (quad- 
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ri-), = E. four, + manus, hand. Cf. quadru- 
manous.| Same as quadrumanous. 
At this malicious game they display the whole of their 
quadrimanous activity. 
Burke, Rev. in France, Works, IIT. 199. 
quadrimembral (kwod-ri-mem’bral), a. [<¢ LL. 
quadrimembris, four-limbed, four-footed, <¢ L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + membrum, a 
limb, a member.] Having four members (or 
parts) as limbs: as, most vertebrates are quad- 
rimembral. 
quadrint, quadrinet (kwod’rin), » [ς ML. 
quadrinus (?); ef. L. quadran(t-)s, the fourth 
part of an as: see quadrans, quadrant.) A 
mite; a small piece of money, in value about 
a farthing. 
One of her paramours sent her a purse full of rines 
(which are little pieces of copper money) instead of silver. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 722. 
κ ο (kwod-ri-n6’mi-al),a.andn. [< 
. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + nom(en), 
name (see nome), + -al. Cf. binomial, οἵο.] 
I. a. In alg., consisting of four terms. 
II, ». In alg., an expression consisting of 
four terms. 


quadrinomical (kwod-ri-nom’i-kal),a. [As 
quadrinom(ial) + -ic-al.] Quadrinomial. 
quadrinominal (kwod-ri-nom’i-nal), a. [¢ L. 


quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + nomen (nomin-), 
name: see nomen, nominal.] Having four 
terms; quadrinomial. 

quadrinucleate (kwod-ri-ni’klé-at), a. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + nucleus, a nu- 
cleus: see nucleate.] In bot., having four nu- 
clei, as the spores of some fungi. 

quadrinvariant (kwod-rin-va’ri-ant),». [ς1.. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + E. invariant.) 
An invariant of the second order in the coeffi- 
cients. 

quadripara (kwod-rip’a-rii),n. [NL., Ιω. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + parere, bring forth, 
bear.] A woman who is bearing a child for the 
fourth time. 

Quadriparee (kwod-rip’a-ré), n. pl. [NUL., fem. 
pl. of quadriparus: see quadriparous.] A group 
of birds proposed by E. Newman in 1875, bein 
those which lay four eggs, and only four, an 
place them with the small ends together in the 
middle of the nest: it includes snipes, sand- 
pipers, plovers, etec., and is practically equiva- 
lent to Limicolez, 1. 

quadriparous (kwod-rip’a-rus), a. [ς NL. 
quadriparus,< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, 
+ parere, bring forth, bear.] In ornith., lay- 
ing four eggs, and only four; being of the 


x Quadripare : as, quadriparous birds. Newman. 


quadripartite (kwod-ri-pir’tit), a.andn. [= 
OF. quadripartit, quadriparty, ς Li. quadripar- 
titus, quadripertitus, divided into four parts, 
fourfold (LL. also as a finite verb, quadripar- 
tire, divide into four), < quattuor (quadri-), = 
K. four, + partitus, pp. of partire, divide, sepa- 
rate, distribute: see part, v., partite, ete.] I, 
a. Divided into four parts; svecifically, in bot. 
and zodl., parted into four; divided to the base 
or entirely into four parts; in arch., divided, as 
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Quadripartite Vault.—Nave of Amiens Cathedral, France. 


a vault, by the system of construction em- 
ployed, into four compartments. Such avaultis 
the cardinal type of medieval Pointed vaulting. 
Squire Headlong . . . was guadripartite in his locality: 
that is to say, he was superintending the operations in 
four scenes of action—namely, the cellar, the library, 
the picture-gallery, and the dining-room. 
Peacock, Headlong Hall, ii. 
ΤΙ. π. A book or treatise divided into four 
parts or treatises; a tetrabiblion: as, the last 





Quadrisulcata 


two books of Ptolemy’s Quadripartite; the quad- 
ripartite (four Gospels) of the New Testament. 


quadripartitely (kwod-ri-pir’tit-li), adv. In 
our divisions; in a quadripartite distribu- 
tion. 

uadripartition (kwod’ri-piir-tish’on), ». [< 


. quadripartitio(n-), a division into four, < 
quadripartitus, divided into four: see quadri-. 
partite.| A division by four or into four parts. 

Nor would it, perhaps, be possible to entirely deny the 
position of one who should argue that this convenient 
quadri-partition of the month was first in order of time. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 528. 

quadripennate (kwod-ri-pen’at), a. and n. 

[< L. quattuor (quadri-), = KE. four, + penna, 

wing: see penna, pennate.| I, a. In entom., 

having four wings—that is, four functional 

wings, an anterior pair being not converted 
into elytra or wing-cases. 

ΤΙ. x. A four-winged or quadripennate in- 
sect. 

quadriphyllous (kwod-ri-fil’us), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + Gr. φύλλον = 
L. folium, leaf.] In bot., having four leaves; 
quadrifoliate. 

quadriplanar (kwod-ri-pla’niir), a. [< L. quat- 
tucr (quadri-), = E. four, + NL. planum, a plane: 
see planel, planar.| Formed by four planes.— 
Quadriplanar coérdinates. See coirdinate. 

quadriplicate (kwod-rip’li-kat), a.andn. Same 
as quadruplicate. 

quadriplicated (kwod-rip’li-ka-ted), a. 
as quadruplicate. 

quadripulmonary (kwod-ri-pul’m6-né-ri), a. 
[6 L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung: see pulmonary.|] In Arachnida, 
having two pairs of pulmonary sacs; tetra- 

#pneumonous: opposed to bipulmonary. 

quadriquadric (kwod-ri-kwod’rik),a.andn. [ς 
quadri(c) + quadric.] J, a. Of the second ἀθ- 
gree in each of two variables or sets of variables. 

II, ». A skew quartic curve, the intersection 
of two quadric surfaces. There are other quar- 

xties not of this description. 

quadriradiate (kwod-ri-ra’di-at), α. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + radius, ray (> 
radiatus, radiate): see radiate.| Having four 
rays, 85 @ fish’s fin; tetractinal, as a sponge- 
spicule; in bot., having four radii or prolonga- 
tions: as, a quadriradiate mass of chlorophyl. 

quadrireme (kwod’ri-rém), » [ς L. quadri- 
remis (LL. also quatriremis), a vessel fitted 
with four banks of oars,< quattuor (quadri-), = 

EK. four, + remus, oar: see oarl.] A galley 
with four banks of oars or rowers, mentioned 
as in use occasionally among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

quadrisacramentalist (kwod-ri-sak-ra-men’- 
tal-ist), m. [ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, 

sacramentum, sacrament, t -al + -ist.] Same 
as quadrisacramentarian. 
quadrisacramentarian (kwod-ri-sak’ra-men- 

ta’‘ri-an), n. [ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. 
four, + sacramentum, sacrament, + -arian.] 
One of a small body of German Protestants in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, who held 
that the four sacraments of baptism, the eu- 
charist, holy orders, and absolution are requi- 
site for salvation. 

quadrisection (kwod-ri-sek’shon), nm. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + sectio(n-), a 
cutting: see section.] A section into four equal 
parts. 

quadriseptate (kwod-ri-sep’taét), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + septum, a parti- 
tion: see septum, septate.] Having four septa 


Same 


yor partitions. 


quadriserial (kwod-ri-sé’ri-al), a. [«< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, + series, a row: see 
serial.| Set or arranged in four rows or series; 
four-rowed; quadrifarious; tetrastichous. 

The production of the ambulacral element in some star- 
fishes is much more rapid than general growth, thus Ῥτο- 
ducing a crushing together of the plates in the direction 
of the length, in some cases carried to such an extent that 
the tube-feet in each furrow become quadriserial. 

Amer. Nat., Feb., 1890, p. 161. 
quadrisetose (kwod-ri-se’tos), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, + seta, seta, a bristle: 
see seta, setose.) In entom., bearing four sete 
or bristles. 
quadrispiral (kwod-ri-spi’ral), a. [ς L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), =E. four, + spira, a coil, aspire: 
see spire, spiral.] In bot., having four spirals. 

Elaters [of Fimbriaria] rather short, uni-quadrispiral. 

Underwood, Hepatice GN ad wear 39. 
Quadrisulcata (kwod/ri-sul-ka’ ti), η. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of guadrisulcatus: see quadrisulcate. | 


Quadrisulcata 


A group of hoofed quadrupeds having four toes; 
the quadrisulcate ungulate mammals, ; 
quadrisulcate (kwod-ri-sul’kat), a. [ς NL. 
quadrisulcatus, ς L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. 
four, + sulcus, a furrow: see sulcus, sulcate.] 
Having four grooves, furrows, or sulci; spe- 
cifically, in mammal., having a four-parted 

hoof; four-toed ; quadridigitate. 
quadrisyllabic (kwod’ri-si-lab’ik),a. [« quad- 
risyllab(le) + -ic.] Consisting of four syllables; 
pertaining to or consisting of quadrisyllables. 
quadrisyllabical (kwod’ri-si-lab’i-kal), a. 
fe quadrisyllabic + -al.] Same as quadrisyl- 
abic. 

quadrisyllable (kwod-ri-sil’a-bl), n. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + syllaba, sylla- 
ble: see syllable.] A word consisting of four 
syllables. 

A distinction without a difference could not sustain it- 
self; and both alike disguised theix emptiness under this 
pompous quadrisyllable. 

De Quincey, Roman Meals. (Davies.) 
quadritactic (kwod-ri-tak’tik), a. [ς L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = EK. four, + Gr. τακτικός, per- 
taining to arrangement: see tactic.) Of the 
nature of a point on a surface or skew curve 
where four consecutive points are in one 
plane.—Quadritactic point. See tritactic point, un- 
der pointl, 
quadritubercular (kwod/ri-ti-bér’ki-lir), a. 
Same as quadrituberculate. 

By the suppression of one of the primitive cusps we ar- 

rive at the quadritubercular tooth. Nature, ΧΙΙ. 467. 

quadrituberculate (kwod/ri-ti-bér’ku-lat), a. 
{< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + tubercu- 
lum, tubercle: see tubercle, tuberculate.| Hav- 
ing four tubercles: as, a guadrituberculate mo- 

ar. 

quadrivalent (kwod-riv’a-lent), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = Ki. four, + valen(t-)s, ppr. of 
valere, be strong.] In chem., noting an atom 
the equivalence of which is four, or an element 
one atom of which is equivalent, in combining 
power, to four atoms of hydrogen; tetradic ; 
tetratomic. ' 

quadrivalve (kwod’ri-valv), a. and n. [ς L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, + valva, a door: 
see valve.| 1. a. Same as quadrivalvular. 

II, ». One of a set of four folds or leaves form- 
ing a door. 

quadrivalvular (kwod-ri-val’vi-lir),a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = FE. four, + NL. valvula, 
dim. of L. valva, valve: see valve.|] In zool. 
and bot., having four valves or valvular parts. 

quadrivia, π. Plural of quadrivium. 

quadrivial (kwod-riv’i-al),a.andn. [<L. quad- 
rivius, having four ways, + -al. Cf. trivial. ] 
I, a. 1. Having four ways meeting in a point; 
leading in four directions. 

A forum, with guadrivial streets. 

B. Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 
2. Belonging to the quadrivium: thus, quad- 
rivial astrology is astrology in the sense in 
which astrology is a branch of the quadrivium 
—that is, astronomy. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the four arts constituting the 
quadrivium. 

The guadrivials —I meane arythmetike, musike, geome- 
trie, and astronomie— & with them all skill in the per- 
spectiues, are now smallie regarded in either of them [the 
universities]. Holinshed, Descrip. of England, ii, 3. 

quadrivious (kwod-riv’i-us), a. [ς L. quadri- 
vius, of the cross-roads, lit. having four ways, 
ς quattuor (quadri-), = K. four, + via = 1. way.] 
Going in four directions. 

When the cheese was so rotten with them [vermin] that 
only the twigs and string kept it from tumbling to pieces 
and walking off quadrivious, it came to table. 

ea C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxiv. 
quadrivium (kwod-riv’i-um), n.; pl. quadrivia 
(-i). (¢ LL. quadrivium, quadruvium, the four 
branches of mathematics, a particular use of 
L. quadrivium, a place where four ways meet, 
neut. of quadrivius, having four ways: see quad- 
rivious. Cf. trivium.) The collective name of 
the four branches of mathematics according 
to the Pythagoreans — arithmetic (treating of 
number in itself), music (treating of applied 
number), geometry (treating of stationary 
number), and astronomy (treating of number 


in motion). This Pythagorean quadrivium, preceded 
by the trivium of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, made up 
the seven liberal arts taught in the schools of the Roman 
empire. 


quadrivoltine (kwod-ri-vol’tin), ». [< Li. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, + It. volta, turn, time, 
+ -ine2.] A silkworm which yields four crops 
of cocoons a year. 








κ 
quadroon (kwod-rén’), 3. 
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[An alteration 
(simulating words in quadri-, gquadru-) of quar- 
teroon, < Sp. cuarteron, a quadroon, one who is 
one fourth black; also, a fourth pares < cuarto, a 
fourth: see quartl, quarterl.] The offspring of 
a mulatto and a white person; a person having 
one fourth African blood. 
uadro-quadro-quartic (kwod/’r6-kwod’ ro- 

war’ tik), nm. [< quadric + quadric + quartic.] 
A non-plane curve formed by the intersection 
of two quadric surfaces. 

quadroxid, quadroxide (kwod-rok’sid, -sid or 
-sid),. [ς L. quattuor (quadri-, quadr-), = KE. 
four, + oxid, oxide.| In chem., a compound of 
four equivalents of oxygen and one of another 
element, or a simple oxid containing four atoms 
of oxygen. 

quadrum (kwod’rum), n. [L., square, any- 
thing square in form, neut. of (LL.) quadrus, 
four-cornered, square: see quadral, quadrate. | 
In music, same as natural, 7. 

quadruman, Pads wiale (kwod’ré-man, 
-man),”. [ς F. quadrumane, ς NL. quadru- 
manus, four-handed: see quadrumanous.] A 
four-handed quadruped; an animal capable of 
using all four feet as hands; specifically, a 
member of the Quadrumana. 

Quadrumana (kwod-ré’ma-nii), ». pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of qguadrwmanus, four-handed: see 
quadrumanous.| Anorder of Mammalia named 
by Blumenbach in 1791, ineluding all kinds of 
apes, monkeys, and lemurs; the quadrumanous 
mammals: so called because their hind as well 
as fore feet can be used as hands. The term is 
scarcely used now, being superseded by Primates; but 
Primates includes both the Bimana (man alone) and the 
Quadrumana of the earlier systems. When the name 
was in vogue the Quadrumana were usually divided into 


Catarrhini, Old World apes and monkeys; Platyrrhini, 
New World monkeys; and Strepsirrhini, lemurs. 
[< NL. 


quadrumanous (kwod-r6é’ma-nus), a. 
quadrumanus, four-handed, <L. quattuor (quad- 
ru-), = E. four, + manus, hand: see main3.] 
Four-handed; having all four feet fitted for 
use as hands: said of mammals, as opossums, 
ete.; specifically, of or pertaining to the Quad- 
rumana. Also quadrimanous, 

The strongly convex upper lip frequently seen among 
the lower classes of the Irish is a modified gquadrumanous 
character. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 291. 

quadruped (kwod’ré-ped), a and πα. [= F. 
quadrupéde = Pr. quadrupedi = Sp. cuadrupede, 
cuadripedo = Pg. quadrupede = It. quadrupede, 
quadewpedy, ς L. quadrupes, quadripes (-ped-), 

aving four feet, a four-footed creature, ς quat- 
tuor (quadru-), = E. four, + pes (ped-) = E. 
foot.) I. a, Four-footed; having four limbs 
fitted for sustaining the body and for progres- 
sion; habitually going on all fours: opposed to 
aliped and biped: correlated with quadruma- 
nous and pedimanous: chiefly said of mammals, 
but also of four-footed reptiles, as lizards and 
tortoises. Compare quadrumanous.  . 

ΤΙ. ». A four-footed or quadruped animal: 
especially, a four-footed mammal, as distin- 
guished from a biped, as man or a bird. 

quadrupedal (kwod’ré-ped-al), a. and n. [= 
OF. quadrupedal = Sp. cuadrupedal = Pg. quad- 
rupedal; as quadruped + -al.) I, a. Quadru- 
ped or four-footed; especially, going on all 
fours, or adapted or restricted to that mode of 
progression: as, the guadrupedal shape; quad- 
rupedal locomotion. 

I.¢ ». A quadruped. [Rare.] 

The coldest of any quadrupedal. 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 11. 

quadrupedated (kwod’ré-pe-da-ted), a. [< 

quadruped + -atel + -ed2.| Made or become 

four-footed or like a beast; turned into a quad- 
ruped. [Rare.] 

Deformed and luxate with the prosecution of vanities; 


drupedated with an earthly, stooping, grovelling cove- 
usness. Rev. T. Adams. Works, I. 399. 


quadrupedism (kwod’rj-ped-izm),. [ς quad- 
ruped + -ism.| The state of beinga quadruped; 
the condition of being four-footed, as a beast. 
[Rare.] 
Among the Mahometans. . . gquadrupedism is not con- 


sidered an obstacle to a certain kind of canonisation. 
Southey, The Doctor, cxcix. (Davies.) 


quadruplane (kwod’ré-plan),». [ς Τι. quattuor 
(quadru-) = KE. four, + planum, a plane: see 
planel.] An apparatus invented and named 
by Sylvester, consisting of four planes pivoted 
together so that the pivots are vertices of a 


contraparallelogram. It is an extension of what 
Sylvester called the ‘plagiograph’ or skew pantagraph to 
Hart’s contraparallelogram. 





quadruplicity 


quadruple (kwod’ré-pl), a.andn. [< F. quad- 
ruple = Sp. cuddruplo = Pg. It. quadruplo, ς L. 
quadruplus, fourfold, quadruplum, a tourfold 
quantity, < quattuor (quadru-), = E. four, + 
-plus, -fold: see -fold.} JI, a. Fourfold; four 
times told. 
A law that to bridle theft doth punish thieves with a 
ο. restitution hath an end which will continue as 


ong as the world itself continueth. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 10. 
A quadruple Jacquard, or four separate Jacquards fixed 
in one frame. 4. Barlow, Weaving, p. 275. 


Quadruple counterpoint, in music, counterpoint in 
which four melodies are so contrived as to be mutually usa- 
ble above or below one another by transposition. Twenty- 
four different dispositions of such melodies are possible. 
Compare double and triple counter point (which see, under 
counterpoint2, 3).— Quadruple crown, a size of printing- 
paper, 30 x 40inches. [Eng.]— Quadruple dem7, a size 
of printing-paper, 35 x 45 inches. (Eng.]—Quadruple 
foolscap, a size of printing-paper, 27 x 34inches. [Eng.] 
αμα medium, a size of printing-paper, 38 x 48 
inches. [Eng.]— Quadruple post, a size of printing-pa- 
per, 32 x 40 inches. [Eng.]— Quadruple pot, a size of 
printing-paper, 26 x 82inches. [Eng.]—Quadruple qua- 
ver, in musical notation, same as hemidemisemiquaver.— 
Quadruple ratio. Sce ratio.—Quadruple rhythm or 


Catia in music, rhythm or time characterized by four beats 


or pulses tothe measure. See rhythm.— Quadruple roy- 
al, a size of printing-paper, 40 x 50 inches. ([(Eng.] 

IT, ». A number, sum, ete., fourtimes as great 
as that taken as the standard: as, to receive the 
quadruple of a given sum. 

quadruple (kwod’ré-pl), v.; pret. and pp. quad- 
rupled, ppr. quadrupling. [ς F. quadrupler, < 
LL. quadruplare, make fourfold, ¢ L. quadru- 
plus, fourfold: see quadruple, a.] I. trans. To 
make four times as much or as many; multiply 
by four; repeat four times; make, do, or cause 
to happen four times over. 

The trade of Scotland has been more than eve 
since the first erection of the two publick banks. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii. 2. 

II. intrans. To become four times as much 

xor as many; repeat itself four times. 

quadruplet (kwod’ré-plet), π. [«< quadruple + 
-εί.] 1. Any combination of four objects or 
parts grouped, united, or acting together: as, a 
quadruplet of springs, consisting of four ellip- 
tic springs coupled together and acting as one 
spring. Also called quartet.—2. One of four 
born at a single birth.—3, A bicycle for four 
riders. 

quadruplex (kwod’ré-pleks), a. and n. [< L. 
quadruplex, fourfold, < quattuor (quadru-), = E. 
four, + plicare, fold: see plicate.] I, a. Four- 
fold: applied to asystem of telegraphy in which 
four messages may be transmitted simultane- 
ously over one wire. 

ΤΙ. x. An instrument by means of which four 
messages may be transmitted simultaneously 
over one wire. 

Sometimes abbreviated quad. 

quadruplex (kwod’ré-pleks), v. t. [« quadru- 
plex, π.] To make quadruplex; arrange for 
fourfold transmission. 
ine is: lexed, the phonophore will d- 
Pon a ee Elect. ae! (Aine); XIV. 6. 
quadruplicate (kwod-r6’ pli-kat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. quadruplicated, ppr. quadruplicating. {[ 
L. quadruplicatus, pp. of quadruplicare (> OF. 
quadruplier, quadrupliquer), make fourfold, « 
quadruplex, fourfold: see quadruplex.] To 
make fourfold; double twice. 
quadruplicate (kwod-ré’pli-kat), a. and n. 
[Also quadriplicate; < L. quadruplicatus, make 
fourfold: see the verb.] 1. a. Fourfold; four 
times repeated: as, a quadruplicate ratio or pro- 
portion. Also quadriplicated. 

TI. n. One of four things corresponding in all 
respects to one another, or toacommonoriginal 
uadruplication (kwod-ré-pli-ka’shon),». [= 

. quadruplication = Sp. cuadruplicacion = Pg. 
quadruplicagdo = It. quadruplicazione, ς LL. 
quadruplicatio(n-), amaking fourfold, <¢ Ty quad- 
ruplicare, make fourfold: see quadruplicate. ] 
The act of making fourfold; a taking of four 
times the simple sum or amount. 

quadruplicature (kwod-ré’pli-ka-tar),. [< 
quadruplicate + -wre.] The act of quadrupli- 
eating; also, that which is fourfold—that is, 
folded twice, so as to make four layers: corre- 
lated with duplicature: as, the great omentum 
is a quadruplicature of peritoneum. 

quadruplicity (kwod-ré-plis’i-ti), n. [« ML. 
quadruplicita(t-)s, the character of being four- 
fold,< L. quadruplex, fourfold: see quadruplex.} 
The character of being quadruplex. 

This guadruplicity, these elements, 


From whom each body takes his existence. 
Times’ Whistle (fi. E. T. 8.) Ῥ. 111. 


quadruply 


quadruply (kwod’ré-pli), adv. In a quadruple quaggy (kwag’i), a. 


or fourfold degree; to a fourfold extent or 
amount. 

If the person accused makes his innocence plainly to 
appear upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to 
.. . death; and out of his goods or lands the innocent 
person is guadruply recompensed, 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 6. 
quere (kwé’ré), n. [L., impy. of querere, 
seek, seek to learn, question; as a noun, in 
accom. E. spelling, query: see query.)] Same 
as query. | 
quesitum (kwé-si’tum), .; pl. φιαείία (-ἴ8). 
[L., neut. of quesitus, pp. of querere, seek, ask: 
see questl,] Something sought or required. 

A thesis which an argument supposes to be in question 
is called quesitum ; and opposed to that is a thesis from 
which the argument proceeds — a thesis necessarily con- 


nected with the argument, but notin question: such a the- 
sis is called a datum. Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 747. 


questa (kwes’ti), .; pl. quest (-té). [ML., 
fem. of L. quesitus, pp. of querere, seek, obtain: 
see quest!.] In the middle ages, one of a class 
of indulgences or remissions of penance which 
were granted by the Pope to those who con- 
tributed certain specified sums of money to the 
church, after fulfilling the usual conditions. 

τα questorship, ». See questor, questor- 
ship. 

ή n. Inlaw. See questus. 

quafer t,v.%. To drink greedily, or to dabble. 
[The origin and sense are uncertain. ] 

Ducks, geese, and divers others have such long broad 
bills to guafer and hunt in waters and mud. 
Derham, Physico-Theology, iv. 11, note. 
quaff (kwaf), v. [Prob. a reduced form, with 
change of orig. guttural gh to f (ff) (asin dwarf, 
trough, pron. asif trojf, ete.), of quaught, drink, 
quaft: see quaught. There may have been some 
confusion with the Se. quaigh, quegh, quech, also 
queff, a cup, < Gael. Ir. cuach, a cup, bowl: see 
quaigh.] I, trans. To drink; swallow in large 
draughts; drink of copiously or greedily. 
He calls for wine, . . . quaff’d off the muscadel, 


And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face. 
Shak., T. of the §., iii. 2. 174. 


She who, as they voyaged, quaff d 
With Tristram that spiced magic draught. 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To drink largely or luxuriously. 


Eate softly, and drinke manerly, 
Take heede you doe not quafe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 77. 
They quaffe and drinke. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 211. 
Near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted with flowers as he on did pass, 
Tipsily quafing. 
Keats, Endymion, iv. (song). 
quaff (kwaf),. [< quaff,v.] The act of quaff- 
ing; also, the quantity of liquor drunk at once; 
a draught. 
Now Alvida begins her quaf, 
And drinks a full carouse unto her king. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


quaffer (kwaf’ér), n. [ς quaff+-erl.] One 
who quafis or drinks much. 


quaffing-pot (kwaf’ing-pot), ». A drinking- 
vessel holding half a gill. 
quafftidet (kwaf’ tid), . Drinking-time. [Rare.] 
Quaftyde aproacheth, 


And showts in nighttyme doo ringe in loftye 
Citheeron. Stanthurst, Aineid, iv. 314. (Davies.) 


quag (kwag),”. [Abbr. of quagmire.] A shak- 
ing, marshy soil; a quagmire. 

On the left hand there was a very dangerous quag, into 
which if even a good man falls, he can find no bottom 
for his foot tostandon. Into that Quag King David once 
did fall. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i. 

With packhorse constancy we keep the road, 
Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells, 

. Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 253. 
=Syn. See marsh. 
quagea (kwag’i), π. [Given as Hottentot. 

ulu igaqa, ‘‘anything striped,” is also cited 
as the source.] 1. An African solidungulate 
quadruped of the horse family, Equus or Hip- 
potigris quagga, related to the ass and zebra, 
but not fully striped like the latter, not being 
banded on the hind quarters and legs. The ears 
are short, the head is comparatively small, the tail is tufted, 
and the color is a dark brown on the head, neck, and 
shoulders, the back and hind quarters being of a lighter 


brown, the croup of a russet-gray, and the under parts of 
the body white. Recently exterminated. 


2. Burchell’s zebra, Equus or Hippotigris bur- 
chelli, closely related to the above, but striped 
throughout like the zebra: more fully called 
bonte-quagga. See cut under daw, 

quaggle (kwag’l),. [Dim. of quake.] A trem- 
ulous mofion. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


quagmire (kwag’ mir), n. 


quaich, 7. 
quaidt, a. or pp. An artificial contracted form 
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[ς quag + -yl1,] Yield- 
ing to the feet or trembling under the foot, as 
soft wet earth; boggy; spongy. 

The watery strath or quaggy moss. 

Collins, Superstitions of the Highlands. 

The qguaggy soil trembles to a sound like thunder of 
breakers on a coast. Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 7383. 
[ Appar. a var. of the 
earlier guakemire: see quakemire.] Soft, wet, 
boggy land that trembles under the foot; a 
marsh; a bog; a fen. 

Whom the foul fiend hath led through fire and through 


flame, and through ford and whirlipool, o’er bog and quag- 
mire. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 54. 


Faith, I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantern, and find 
myself in a quagmire at last. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 


=Syn. Slough, Bog, etc. See marsh. 


quagmire (παρ΄ mir), v. erg) it and pp. 


quagmired, ppr. quagmiring. quagmire, n. ] 
To entangle or sink in or as in a quagmire. 
[Rare.] 


When areader has been quagméred in a dull heavy book, 
what a refreshing sight it is to see finis! 
Laconies (1701), p. 120. (Latham.) 


A man is never quagmired til! he stops; and the rider 
who looks back has never a firm seat. 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Wellington and Sir 
[Robert Inglis, p. 376. 


quagmiry (kwag’mir-i),a.. [< quagmire + -y1.] 


ikea quagmire; boggy; marshy; fenny; quag- 
gy. [Rare.] 

They had twenty wigwams, hard by a most hideous 
swamp, so thick with bushes and so quagmiry as men 
could hadi crowd into it. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 279. 


quahog, quahaug (kwa-hog’, -hag’), n. [Also co- 


hog, cohaug, cohauk, quohog, quog, ete.; < Amer. 
Ind. (Narragan- 

sett) wih? uau- 
hock.| The large 
edible round 
clam of the At- 
lantic coast of 
the United 
States, Venus 
—— mercenaria,much 
Quahog (Venus mercenaria), used for soups 
and chowders. See clam3, and cut under dimy- 


arian.—Blood-quahog, the young or a small specimen 
of various species of Arcide&, or ark-shells; a bloody clam 
or hair-clam. [Narragansett Bay.] 


See quaigh. 





= a 


of quailed, past participle of quail1. Spenser. 


quaigh, quaich (kwa¢éh),”. [Also qguegh, queigh, 


quech, quoich, queych, queff; < Gael. Ir. cwach, a 
cup, Lae. Cf. guaff.| <A shallow drinking- 
cup, made of small staves hooped together: 
it is usually of wood, but sometimes of silver. 

[Scotch.] 
She filled a small wooden guaigh from an earthen pitcher. 
Scott, Pirate, vi. 


Nor lacked they, while they sat at dine, 
. The music, nor the tale, 
Nor goblets of the blood-red wine, 
Nor mantling quaighs of ale. 
Scott, Thomas the Rhymer, iii. 


The girded guoich they brimmed for him. 
Prof. Blackie, Lays of Highlands and Islands, p. 171. 
quail! (kw4l),v. [Early mod. E, and dial. also 
queal; < ME. quelen (pret. qual), < AS. ewelan 
(pret. cwxl, pp. cwolen), die (also in comp. 
a-cwelan, die utterly), = OS. quelan, die, = MD. 
quelen = MLG. quelen, suffer pain, pinc, = OHG. 
quelan, quelen, chelen, MHG. quel, die, G. qua- 
len, suffer pain; cf. AS, cwalu, destruction, ME. 
quale, murrain (see quale!), and AS. cwellan, 
cause to die, kill, quell: see quell, which is the 
causative form of quail, and ef. qualm, from 
the same source.] [, intrans. 11. To begin to 
die; decline; fade; wither. 
For as the world wore on, and waxed old, 
So virtue quail’d, and vice began to grow. 
Tancred and Gismunda, ii. 8. 
The quailing and withering of all things. 
Hakewill, Apology, p. 71. 
2. To lose heart or courage; shrink before 
danger or difficulty; flinch; cower; tremble. 
And with sharpe threates her often did assayle; 
So thinking for to make her stubborne corage quayle. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. viii. 40, 
Plant courage in their quailing breasts. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 3, 54, 


But Pelleas lifted up an eye so fierce 
She quail’d. Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre, 


St. To slacken. 
And let not search and inquisition al, 
hak., As you Like it, ii. 2. 20. 
_II. trans. To quell; subdue; overpower; in- 
timidate ; terrify, 





quail2+ (kwal), v. i. 





quail 


Couetousnesse quayleth gentlenesse. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91. 
When somer toke in hand the winter to assail, 
With force of might, and vertue great, his stormy blasts to 
quail, Surrey, Complaint of a Lover. 
The sword of the spirit Satham quailes, 
And to attaine the conquest never failes. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 145. 
Am not I here to take thy part? 
Then what has quai’d thy stubborn heart? 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 204. 
Resist —the thunder quails thee !— crouch — rebuff 
Shall be thy recompense! 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 39. 


[< ME. quaylen, qualen, < 
OF. coailler, F. cailler = Sp. cuajar = Pg. coa- 
lhar = It. quagliare, cagliare, < L. coagulare, 
eurdle, coagulate: see coagulate.] To curdle; 
coagulate. Palsgrave. 

The cream is said to be quailed when the butter begins 


to appear in the process of churning. 
Batchelor, Orthoep. Anal, p. 140. (Halliwell.) 


quails (kwal), π. [Early mod. E. also quayle, 


Se. quailzie; < ME. quaille, quayle, qwayle,< OF. 
quaille, Ε'. caille = Pr. calha = OSp. coalla = It. 
quaglia, ς ML. quaquila, also quaquara, qua- 
quadra, quisquila (also, after OF ., etc., qualia),< 
MD. quakele, quackel, D. kwakkel (MD. also quar- 
tel, D. kwartel) = MUG. quackele, LG. quackel, a 
quail; so called in reference to its ery, < MD. 
quacken, D. kwaken = MUG. quaken, quack: 
see quack1.] 1. A small gallinaceous bird of 
the Old World, related to the partridge, and 
belonging to the genus Coturnix. The common 


Messina or migratory quail of Europe and Africa is C. com- 
munis or C. dactylisonans, highly esteemed for the table. 





Common Migratory or Messina Quail of Europe (Coturntx 
communts). 


The bill is much smaller and weaker than in the partridge, 
and the nasal fosse are mostly feathered. The wings are 
pointed by the first, second, and third quills; the first is 
emarginate on the inner web; the tail is very short, soft, 
and slight, not half as long as the wing. The feet are 
small, with the tarsus shorter than the middle toe and 
claw, and slightly feathered above. The length of the 
bird is about 7 inches. The plumage is much variegated, 
the most conspicuous markings being sharp lance-linear 
stripes, whitish or buff, over most of the upper parts. This 
quail has several times been imported into the United 
States, but has failed thus far to become naturalized. 
There are many other quails of the same genus in vari- 
ous parts of the Old World, but none are indigenous to the 


New. 

2. One of the various small gallinaceous birds 
more or less closely resembling the quail prop- 
er: loosely applied, with or without a qualify- 
ing term, especially in the United States, to 
all the species of Ortyx or Colinus, Lophortyz, 
Oreortyx, Callipepla, Cyrtonyx, and other gen- 
era of American Ortygine or Odontophorine. 





Common Quail of America (Colinus virginianus). 


Among such, the species of bob-white, as Colinus virgin- 
tanus, the common partridge or quail of sportsmen, are 
the nearest to the Old World species of Coturnix. In the 
United States, wherever the ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbel- 
la, is called pheasant, the bob-white is called partridge: 
where that grouse is called partridge, the bob-white is 
known as quail. See also cuts under Callipepla, Cyrtonyz, 
Lophortyz, and Oreortyz, 





quail 


If we must borrow a name from any Old World birds 
fer our species of Ortyx, Lophortyx, Callipepla, etc., the 
term “quai” is rather more appropriate than “partridge.” 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 596. 


3+. A prostitute. Also called plover. [Low.] 
Here’s Agamemnon— an honest fellow enough, and one 
that loves quails. hak., Τ. and C., Υ. 1. 57. 
Painted quail. See painted. 
quail-call (kwal’kal), ». A quail-pipe. 
quail-dove (kwal’duv),n. An American pigeon 
xof the genus Starnenas. S. cyanocephalus is the 
blue-headed quail-dove, found in the West In- 
dies and Florida. 
quail-mutton (kwal’mut’n), ». Diseased mut- 
ton. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
quail-pigeon (kwal’pij’on), x. A pigeon of the 
genus Geophaps. 
ag a i (kwal’pip), απ. [< ME. quail-pipe; « 
quail pipel.| <A eall or pipe for alluring 
quail into a net. 
Highe shoos knopped with dagges, 


That frouncen lyke a quatle-pipe. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7259. 


Thrush or nightingale, all is one to the fowler; and, 
Master Varney, you can sound the quail-pipe most daintily 
to wile wantons into his nets. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 


Guail-yipe pootst, boots resembling a quail-pipe. Hailli- 
well. 


A gallant that hides his small-timbered legs with a 
quail-pipe boot. Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 1. 
quail-snipe (kwal’snip), ». 1. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the family Thinocorid#: same as 
lark-plover.— 2. The dowitcher, or red-breasted 
snipe. J. P. Giraud, 1844. [Long Island.] 
quaily (kwa’li), .; pl. quailies (-liz). [Said to 
be imitative.] The upland plover, or Bartram’s 
sandpiper, Tringa bartramia or Bartramia longi- 
cauda. See cut under Bartramia. [Manitoba.] 
quaint (kwant),a. [Early mod. E. also queint; 
dial. (Se.) quent; < ME. quaint, quaynt, qwhainte, 
queint, queynt, quoint, coint, koint, < OF. coint, 
coynt, coinct, coente, cuinte, quoint, queint, quuint, 
quieynt, well-known, brave, wise, clever, quaint, 
= Pr. conte, cointe = It. conto, known, noted, 
also pretty, contr. of cognito, known, ς L. cog- 
nitus, known. see cognizance, cognize, ete. The 
somewhat remarkable development of senses 
(which took place in OF.) is partly paralleled 
by that of couth, known, with its negative wn- 
couth, and by that of AS. mére, known, famous, 
etc. (see mere*); but some confusion with L. 
comptus (> It. conto), neat, and with computatus 
(> It. conto, counted, numbered, ete.) is prob. 
also involved: see compt?. Cf. quaint, v., and 
acquaint, εἴο.] 1+. Known; familiar, 

The hert & the hinde there thanne hem hed sone, 

As the werwolf hem wissed that ay was here gye, 


Under a coynte crag fast bi the quenes chaumber, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2850. 


2t. Artful; clever; cunning; crafty; wily. 


Ovid openly in Eydos tellus 
How Medea the maiden made hym all new, 
By crafte that she kouth of hir cotint artys. 
Destruction of Troy (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 125. 
«Dere brother,” quath Peres, ‘‘the devell is ful qgueynte 
To encombren holy Churche.” 
Piers Plowmamn’s Crede (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 482. 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employ’d, 
To show how quaint an orator you are. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 274. 
9), Artificial; ingenious; elaborate; curious ; 
pretty; elegant; fine. 
And of Achilles with his gueynte spere. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 231. 
git schal thou, erthe, for al thi erthe, make thou it 
neuere 80 queynte & gay. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. Β.), p. 89. 
Our plumes, our spangs, and al our ο aray, 
Are pricking if pe prouoking filthy pride. 
ascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 60. 
For he was clad in strange accoustrements, 


Fashion’d with queint devises, never seene 
In court before. Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 673. 


For a fine, guaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours © 


[your gown] is worth ten on'’t. 
| Shak,, Much Ado, iii. 4. 22. 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint. Milton, Arcades, 1. 47. 


4. Fanciful; odd; whimsical: as, a quaint 
phrase; a quaint talker. 
We semen wonder wyse, 


Our termes been so clergial and so queynte. 
Chaucer, Ἐτο]. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 199, 


To move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars. Milton, P..L., viii. 78. 


Some stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry. Macaulay. 


5. Odd and antique; old-fashioned; curious; 
odd in any way. 
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But sodeinly she saugh a sighte queynte. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1475, 


A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
. . . diamonded with panes of quaint device. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st. 24, 
There [in Europe] were to be seen the masterpiece{s] 
of art, the refinements of highly-cultivated society, the 

quaint peculiarities of ancient and local custom. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p, 14. 
Rare fronts of varied mosaic, covered with imagery, 
wilder and quainter than ever filled a Midsummer Night's 


Dream. Ruskin. 
As quaint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see — three pyebalds and a roan. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 


61. Affectedly nice; squeamish; prim. 
She, nothing quaint, 
Nor sdeignfull of so homely fashion, 
Sith brought she was now to so hard constraint, 
Sat downe upon the dusty ground anon. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. vii. 10. 
=Syn. 5. Old, Antique, etc. See ancient. 
quaintt (kwant), adv. [ME. quainte, queynte, 
etc.; < quaint, a.] Elegantly. 
What shulde I speke more queynte, 
Or peyne me my wordes peynte? 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2456. 


quaintt (kwant), υ. t. 


[< ME. quainten, quein- quait (kwat), n. A variant of quoit. 


quaker 


quaintness (kwant’nes), . [< ME. quaintnes, 
qwhayntnes ; < quaint + -ness.]| The quality of 
being quaint. (at) Artfulness; cunning; wiliness. (bt) 
Elegance; daintiness; niceness; affectation. 
The fancy of some odde quaintnesses haue put him cleane 
beside his Nature. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Affected Man. 
I... have therein more solicitously followed the truth 
of things (many of which I can also assert on my own know- 
ledge) than I have studied quaintness in expressions. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 11. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity which is far 
above the quaintness of wit. Pope. 
(c) Fancifulness ; oddity ; whimsicality ; queerness; espe- 
cially, odd, old-fashioned appearance or manner. 
_ The great obstacle to Chapman’s translations being read 
is their unconquerable quatntness. 
Lamb, Eng. Dramatists, Notes. 
Healthy seriousness often best expresses itself in play- 
ful guaintness. Froude, Sketches, p. 184. 
That peculiar air of quaintness which is shared by all 
places where narrow streets run up a steep hill. 
EE. 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 93. 


quairt, η. An obsolete form of quire. 
quaisy (kwa’zi), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of queasy. 
[U.8.] 


ten, queynten, cointen ; by apheresis from aquain- Quake (kwak),v.; pret.and pp. quaked, ppr. quak- 


ten, ete.: see acquaint.] Toacquaint; inform; 
cause to know. 
He coynted him queyntli with tho tvo ladies, 


That hade that time thi sone to kepe in warde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1. 4644. 


There if he travaile and ins him well, 
The Treasure of Knowledges is his eche deale. 
Recorde, Castle of Knowledge (1556). (Hadlliwell.) 


I met aman and bad him stay, 
Requeisting him to mak me quaint 
Of the beginning and the event. 
Battle of Hariaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 182). 
quaintancet, ». [ME. quaintance, qweyntance 
quoyntaunce ; by apheresis from acquaintance. | 
Acquaintance. 
He kysses hir comlyly, & knygtly he melez; 
Thay kallen hym of a quoyntaunce, & he hit quyk askeg, 
To be her seruaunt sothly, if hem-self lyked. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 975. 


quaintiset, ». [ς ME. quaintise, quayntise, 
quwaintis, qwantis, queyntise, < OF. cointise, coyn- 
tise, cointice, quointise, cuintize, coentisce, quen- 
tis, ete., cleverness, skilfulness, cunning, art- 
fulness, neatness, ¢ coint, known, clever, 
quaint: see quaint.) 1. Cleverness; artful- 
ness; cunning; craft. 
The divill by his dotage dissaueth the chirche, 
And put in the prechours y-paynted withouten : 


And by his queyntise they comen in the curates to helpen. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 507. 


Into the cuntre of Calaphe cast with a storme, 
There the qwene with hir qwaintis qwaitid me to cacche: 
Held me with hir, & my hede knightes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18245. 
Be waar to whom thou trustis, and spare for no qweyntise, 


For myche harme hath falle to them that ben not wise. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 


2. Elegance; beauty; neatness; trimness; 
daintiness. 
They [wives] sholde setten hire entente to plesen hir 


housbondes, but nat by hire queyntise of array. 
haucer, Parson’s Tale. 


quaintiset, v. ¢t [ME. queintisen; < quaintise, 
π.] ‘To make or adorn cunningly. 
The new guise of Beme was there; 
With sondry thynges well deuised 


I see, wherof thei be queintised. 
ower, Conf. Amant., viii. 


quaintly (kwant’li), adv. [< ME. quaintly, 
queintly, queyntly, cointly, coyntly; < quaint + 
-ly2,.] In a quaint manner. (at) Artfully; cun- 
ningly; ingeniously; cleverly. 
Bothe that on & that other, myn honoured ladye, 


That thus hor knygt wyth hor kest han koyntly bigyled. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 2413. 


A ladder guaint’y made of cords, 
To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 117. 


I queintly stole a kiss. 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 79. 


(b+) Prettily ; nicely; pleasantly; with neatness or trim- 


ness. 
The lorde loutes therto, & the lady als, 
In-to a comly closet coyntly ho entre. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (i. E. T. 8.), 1. 984. 


Yes, yes: the lines are very quaintly writ. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 128. 


When was old Sherewood’s hair more guaintly curl’d, 
Or nature’s cradle more enchased and purl’d? 
B. Jonson. 


(c) Fancifully ; oddly ; whimsically ; curiously ; especially, 
in an odd, old-fashioned way : as, guaintly dressed ; quaint- 
ly expressed. 

Anon a figure enters, guaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit. 


Crabbe, Works, I. 14.. 


ing. [< ME. quaken, cwaken (pret. quakede, also 
quoke, quok, quoc), < AS. ewacian (pret. ewacode) 
(whence causative cweccan, cause to shake, wag: 
see quitch1); perhaps akin to quick.] J, intrans. 
To shake; tremble; be agitated by tremors or 
shocks. Specifically—(a) To tremble from cold, weak- 
ness, or fear; shiver; shudder. 
This Ypermestra caste hire eyen doun, 
And quok as doth the leefe of aspe grene. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2649, 
We were so ferde we can [began] downe falle, 
And qwoke for drede. 
York Plays, p. 416. 

And so terrible was the sight that Moses said, I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake. Heb. xii. 21. 
She, .. . while her infant race . . . sit cow’ring o’er the 

sparks, 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 386. 
(0) To tremble from internal convulsions or shocks. 
The erthe qwoke, and mounteynes an hight, 
Valeis, & stoonys, bursten a-sundir. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 48. 

The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
earth is burned at his presence. Nah. i. 5. 
(ο) To tremble from want of solidity or firmness: as, guak- 
ing jelly ; a quaking bog. 

Let custards guake, my rage must freely run! 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, ii. 4. 
Next Smedley dived ; slow circles dimpled o’er 
The quaking mud, that clos’d, and op’d no more. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 292. 
qosking ash, asp, etc. See the nouns. =§Syn. (a) Shud- 
er, etc. See shiver.—(b) and (c) To vibrate, quiver. 

ΤΙ. trans. To cause to shake or tremble ; 
throw into agitation or trembling; cause to 
shiver or shudder. 

I am not pleas’d at that ill-knotted fire, 

That bushing-staring star. Am I not Duke? 

It should not quake me now; had it appear’d 

Before, it I might then haue justly fear’d. 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, v. 3. 


Where ladies shall be frighted, 
And, gladly guaked, hear more. Shak., Cor., i. 9. 6. 
quake (kwak), απ. [ς ME. quake; < quake, v.] 
1. A shake; a trembling; a tremulous agita- 
tion; a shuddering. 
Yet as the earth may sometimes shake, 
For winds shut up will cause a quake. 
Suckling, Love’s World. 
ο). Fear; dismay. 
Thou shal bye thi breed ful dere, 
Til thou turne ageyn in quake 
To that erthe thou were of-take. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. 6. (Halliwell.) 
quake-breecht (kwak’bréch), ». <A coward. 
[ Rare. ] 
Excors, a hartlesse, a faint-hearted fellow, a quake- 
breech, without boldnes, spirit, wit; a sot. Wéithals, Dict. 
quake-grass (kwak’gras),n. Sameas quaking» 
grass. 
quakemiret (kwak’mir), ». [< quake + mire. 
Hence quagmire, and by abbr. quag. Cf. quave- 


x mire, quickmire.] A quagmire. Stanihurst. 


quaker (kwa’kér),. [< quake +-erl. Hence 
(in sense 2) F. Quacre, Quaker = Sp. Cudkero 
= Pg. Quacre = D. Kwaker = G. Quaker = Dan. 
Kveeker = Sw. Qudkare.] 1. One who quakes 
or trembles.—2. [cap.] One of the religious 
denomination called the Society of Friends. The 


name, originally given in reproach, has never been adopted 
by the Society. See Society of Friends, under friend. 


Quakers that, like to lanterns, bear 
Their lights within ’em will not swear. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ΠΠ. ii, 219, 











quaker 


A certain ministerin Bremen, . . . reproached with the 
name of Quaker, because of his singular sharpness against 
the formal lifeless ministers and Christians in the world. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 


Get the writings of John Woolman by heart, and love 
the early Quakers. Lamb, A Quakers’ Meeting. 
3. A Quaker gun (which see, under gun!). 

The only other vessel in the port was a Russian govern- 
ment bark, .. . mounting eight guns (four of which we 
found to be quakers). 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 271. 
4. In entom., one of certain noctuid moths: 
an English collectors’ name. Agrotis castanea 
is the common quaker, and Mamestra nana is 
the small quaker. 
aker, 2 name assumed by those Quakers who were 
isowned by tlie Society of Friends, at the time of the Rev- 
olutionary War, for actively supporting the cause of the 
colonists. They organized as a separate body, which 
ceased to exist after the death of its original members.— 
Quaker black-drop. See black-drop.— Quaker but- 
tons. See button.— Stewed Quaker, a posset of mo- 
lasses or honey, stewed with butter and vinegar, and 
taken hot asa remedy for colds. [Colloq.]— The Quaker 
City, Philadelphia in Pennsylvania: so called in allusion 
to its having been founded by Quakers. 
quaker-bird (kwa’kér-bérd), n. The sooty al- 
batross, Diomedea or Phebetria fuliginosa: so 
called from its somber color. 
Quaker-color (kwa’kér-kul’or), n. The color of 
the drab or gray fabrics much worn by Quakers. 

The upper parts are a uniform, satiny olive gray or 
quaker-color. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 474. 

Quakerdom (kwa’kér-dum), ». [< Quaker + 
-dom.| Quakers as a class; the world of Qua- 
kers, with their tenets, aims, manners, customs, 
ete. [Colloq.] 

He [Derwent Coleridge] spoke very civilly of modern 
Quakerdom, congratulating them on their preference for 
the cultivation of the intellect rather than the accomplish- 
ments of the person. Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 47. 

Quakeress (kwa’kér-es), η. [< Quaker + -ess.] 
A female Quaker. 


Every Quakeress is alily. Lamb, A Quakers’ Meeting. 


quaker-grass (kwa’kér-gras), n. Same as 
quaking-grass. [Prov. Eng.] 
Quakeric (kwa’kér-ik), a. [< Quaker + -ic.] 
Pertaining to a Quaker; Quakerish. [Rare.] 
The Quakeric dialect. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, II. 190. 
uakerish (kwa’kér-ish), a. [< Quaker + -ish1.] 
ertaining to Quakerism; characteristic of or 
resembling the Quakers; Quaker-like. 
Don’t address me as if I were a beauty ; Iam your plain 
Quakerish governess. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Kyre, xxiv. 
Quakerism (kwa’kér-izm), απ. [ς Quaker + 
-ism.| The tenets, religious customs, and man- 


ners peculiar to the Quakers.—Wet Quakerism, 
the doctrine of those Friends who believe in the proprie- 
ty and Scriptural sanction of baptism with water: used 
opprobriously. 


Wet Quakerism is largely on the increase, even in the 
innermost circle. Η. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 3. 
Quakerly (kwa’kér-li), a. [« Quaker + -ly1.] 
Characteristic of or resembling Quakers ; Qua- 
ker-like. 
You would not have Englishmen, when they are in 
company, hold a silent quakerly meeting. 
J. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferences, p. 1. 
quaker-moth (kwa’kér-méth), n. An English 
collectors’ name for certain modest-colored πος- 
tuid moths. 
quakers (kwa’kérz), π. [Pl. of quaker.] The 
quaking-grass. [Prov. Eng. ] 
quakeryt (kwa’kér-i), πα. [< Quaker + -y3 (see 
-ery).| Same as Quakerism. 
quaketail (kwak’tal), n. The yellow wagtail; 
any bird of the genus Budytes, as B. flava. Mac- 
gilliwray; Montagu. [(Loeal, British. ] 
quakiness (kwa’ki-nes),n. The state of being 
quaky or shaking: as, the quakiness of a bog. 
quaking (kwa’king),n. [ςΜΕ, quakynge, < AS. 
cwacung, verbal n. of cwacian, quake: see 
quake.| Trembling; fear; agitation. 
Son of man, eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy 
water with trembling. Ezek. xii. 18. 
quaking-grass (kwa’king-gras),”. A grass of 
the genus Briza, especially B. media, an Old 
World plant sparingly introduced into the Unit- 
ed States. The spikelets are tremulous on the slender 
branches of the panicle. Also called quake-grass, quaker- 
grass, dodder-grass, cow-quakes, dithering grass, jockey- 
grass,and maidenhair-grass.—Tall quaking-grass. See 
Glyceria. 
quakingly (kwa’king-li), adv. 
trembling manner. 
But never pen did more quakingly perform his office. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
quaky (kwa’ki), a. [< quake + -yl.]_ Charac- 
terized by or prone to quaking; shaky: as, a 
quaky bog. 


In a quaking or 


Also quaker-moth.—Free x Whale. 
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Poor old Twoshoes is so old and toothless and quaky 
that she can’t sing a bit. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Some Carp at Sans Souci. 


qualelt, ». [ME., < AS. cwalu, slaughter, de- 
struction (= OS. quala, quale = MD. quaele, 
D. kwaal, sickness, disease, = MLG. quale, 
LG. quaal, kwaal = OHG. quala, chwala, chala, 
MHG. quale, kale, G. qual = Icel. kvdl = Sw. 
qual = Dan. kval, pang, agony), < cwelan, 
die: see quaill,] A plague; murrain. Laya- 
mon. 

quale?t, v. i. 


A Middle English form of quail2. 
quale}, η. 


A Middle English dialectal form of 


qualet (kwa’lé), n. [L., neut. of qualis, inter- 
rog., of what character or quality, of what sort; 
rel., of such a kind: see quality.| The quality 
of a thing; an object named or considered as 
having a quality. 
Moreover, we can directly observe in our own organic 
sensations, which seem to come nearest to the whole con- 
tent of infantile and molluscous experience, an almost 


entire absence of any assignable quale. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 40. 


qualifiable (kwol’i-fi-a-bl), a. [ς F. qualifia- 
ble; as qualify + -able.] Capable of being 
qualified, in any sense. Barrow. 
qualification (kwol’i-fi-ka’shon),». [= F. qua- 
lification = Sp. calificaciin = Pg. qualificagdo 
= It. qualificazione, < ML. *qualificatio(n-), < 
qualificare, qualify: see qualify.] 1. The act 
of qualifying, or the state of being qualified, by 
change or modification; specifically, adapta- 
tion; fitness. 
Neither had the waters of the flood infused such an im- 
purity as thereby the natural and powerful operation of 


all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the earth received a 
qualification and harmful change. Raleigh, Hist. World. 


2. A quality adapting a person or thing to 
particular circumstances, uses, or ends. 
The qualifications which conduce most to the fixity of 


a portion of matter seem to be these. 
Boyle, Experimental Notes, i. 


Strength, agility, and courage would in such a state be 
the most valuable ας. 
Mandeville, Fable of the Bees, Dialogue vi. 


3. That which qualifies a person for or renders 
him admissible to or acceptable for a place, 
an office, or an employment; any natural or 
acquired quality, property, or possession which 
secures a right to exercise any function, privi- 
lege, ete.; specifically, legal power or ability: 
as, the qualifications of an elector. 

The true reason of requiring any qualification with re- 
gard to property in voters is to exclude such persons as 


are in so mean a situation that they are esteemed to have 
no will of their own. Blackstone, Com., I. ii. 


They say a good Maid Servant ought especially to have 
three Qualijications: to be honest, ugly, and high-spirited. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 304. 


Considerable efforts are, however, now being made to 
have the real gymnasium certificate recognized as a suf- 
ficient qualification for the study of medicine at least. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 17. 


4. In logic, the attaching of quality, or the dis- 
tinction of affirmative and negative, to aterm.— 
5. A qualifying —that is, partially negativing 
or extenuating —circumstance; modification; 
restriction; limitation; allowance; abatement: 
as, to assert something without any qualifica- 
tion. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject 


to considerable qualifications and exceptions, that history 
begins in novel and ends in essay. Macaulay, History. 


But, all qualifications being made, it is undeniable that 
there is a certain specialization of the [nervous] discharge, 
giving some distinctiveness to the bodily changes by which 
each feeling is accompanied. 

HA. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 495. 


6+. Appeasement; pacification. 


Out of that will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny; 
whose qualijication shall come into no true taste again but 
by the displanting of Cassio. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 282, 


Property qualification, the holding of a certain amount 
of property as a condition to the right of suffrage or the 
exercise of some other public function. This condition 
in the case of suffrage has been common in ancient and 
modern times, and still prevails to a considerable extent 
in Europe. Inthe United States it has disappeared in the 
different States — the last one, Rhode Island, having abol- 
ished it (with a few exceptions) in 1888. In many States 
asmall property qualification is a condition of service as 
a juror. | 

qualificative (kwol’i-fi-ka-tiv), a. and π. [= 
F, qualificatif = Pg. qualificativo; < NL. qualifi- 
cativus, < ML. qualificare, qualify: see qualify. ] 
I. a. Serving to qualify or modify, or having 
the power to do so; qualifying. 

II, x. That which serves to qualify, modify, 

or limit; a qualifying term, clause, or state- 
ment. 


qualificator (kwol’i-fi-ka-tor), n. 


qualificatory (kwol’i-fi-ka-t6-ri), a. 


qualified (kwol’i-fid), p. a. 


qualifie 
qualifiedness (kwol’i-fid-nes), 7. 


qua 





qualify 

{= F, quali- 
jicateur = Sp. calificador = Pg. qualificador = 
It. qualificatore; < ML. qualificator, ς qualiji- 
care, qualify: see gualify.| In Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical courts, an officer whose business 
it is to examine causes and prepare them for 


trial. 

[ς NL. 
*qualificatorius, ς ML. qualificare, qualify: see 
qualify.] Of or pertaining to qualification. 
[ Rare. ] 


Some teachers urge that we should have no examina- 
tions at all,. . . others that examinations should be solely 
qualijicatory. The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 233. 


1. Having a quali- 
fication; fitted by accomplishments or endow- 
ments; furnished with legal power or capacity: 
as, a person qualified to hold an appointment; 
a qualified elector. 

Well qualified and dutiful I know him; 

I took him not for beauty. 

Beau. and Fl., Philaster, iii. 2. 


He only whois able to stand alone is qualified for society. 
Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 


2. Affected by some degree of negation, limi- 
tation, or modification; modified; limited; re- 
stricted: as, a qualified statement; qualified ad- 
miration. 


The Quaker’s loyalty, said the Earl of Errol at Aberdeen, 
is a qualified loyalty ; it smells of rebellion. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., IT. 349. 


8. Eccles., noting a person enabled to hold two 


benefices.— Estate of inheritance qualified. See es- 
tate.— Qualified acceptance. See acceptance, 1 (c)(2).— 
Qualified fee, indorsement, oath, property. See the 
nouns.=Syn. 1, Competen Qualifie , Fitted. Tobecom- 
petent is to have the natural abilities or the general train- 
ing necessary for any given work ; to be lified is to have, 
in addition to competency, a special training, enabling one 
to begin the work effectively and atonce. He whois compe- 
tent may or may not require time to become guises 3 he 
who is not competent cannot become qualified, for it is not 
inhim. Fitted is a general word; he who is fitted by na- 
ture, experience, or general training is competent ; he who 
is fitted a special preparation is qualijied., 

ly (kwol‘i-fid-li), adv. In a qualified 

with qualification or limitation. 


The state of 


manner; 


being qualified or fitted. 
lifler (kwol’i-fi-ér), n. [ς qualify + -erl. 
Cf. qualificator.] One who or that which quali- 
fies; that which modifies, reduces, tempers, or 
restrains; specifically, in gram., a word that 
qualifies another, as an adjective a noun, or 
an adverb a verb, ete. 
Your Epitheton or qualifier, whereof we spake before, 
. . .« because he serues also to alter and enforce the sence, 
we will say somewhat more of him. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 152. 
Qualifiers of the Holy Office, a body of monks, in the 
service of the Inquisition, who examined the evidence in 


regard to accused persons, and made reports to the tribu- 
nals. Encyc. Brit 


qualify (kwol’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. qualified, 


ppr. qualifying. [< OF. qualifier, callifier, cuali- 
jicar, F. qualifier = Sp. calificar = Pg. quali- 
jicar = It. qualificare, < ML. qualificare, ¢ L. 
qualis, of what kind, + -ficare, < facere, make: 
see quality and -fy.] I, trans. 1. To note the 
quality or kind of; express or mark a quality of. 
—2. Toimparta certain quality or qualification 
to; fit for any place, office, or occupation ; fur- 
nish with the knowledge, skill, or other accom- 
plishment necessary for a purpose. 

I determined to qualify myself for engraving on copper. 


Hogarth, in Thackeray's Eng. Humourists, Hogarth, 
[Smollett, and Fielding, note. 


Misanthropy is not the temper which qualifies a man to 
act in great affairs, or to judge of them. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
3. Specifically, to make legally capable; fur- 
nish with legal power or capacity: as, to quali- 
Τη 8 person for exercising the elective franchise. 
The first of them, says he, that has a Spaniel by his Side, 
is a Yeoman of about an hundred Pounds a Year, an hon- 


est Man; He is just within the Game Act, and qualified to 
kill an Hare or a Pheasant. Addison, Spectator, No. 122. 


In 1432 it was ordered that the qualifying freehold should 
be within the county. tubbs, Const. Hist., § 368. 


4. In logic, to modify by the negative particle 
or in some similar way.—5. In gram., to ex- 
press some quality as belonging to; modify; 
describe: said of an adjective in relation to a 
noun, of an adverb in relation to a verb, ete. 
—6. To limit or modify; restrict; limit by ex- 
ceptions; come near denying: as, to qualify a 
statement oran expression; to qualify the sense 
of words or phrases. 

Sometimes wordes suffered to go single do giue greater 


sence and grace then words quallified by attributions do. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 152. 


qualify 
7. To moderate; soothe; abate; soften; di- 
minish; assuage: as, to qualify the rigor of a 
statute. 
I do not seek to quench your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 22. 
Although the seat of the Town be excessive hot, yet it 
is happily qualified by a North-east gale that bloweth from 
sea. Sandys, Travailes, p. 5. 
8. To modify the quality or strength of; make 
stronger, dilute, or otherwise fit for taste: as, to 
qualify liquors. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 41. 


A set of feuars and bonnet lairds who . . . contrived to 
drink twopenny, qualified with brandy or whisky. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, i. 
9. To temper; regulate; control. 


This is the master-piece of a modern politician, how to 
qualifie and mould the sufferance and subjection of the 
people to the length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necks. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


It [the bittern] hath no fit larynx or throttle to qualify 
the sound. Sir T.. Browne, Vulg. Εττ., iii. 27. 
10. In Scotch law, to prove; authenticate; con- 
firm. 

The other [half of the goods forfeited] to be given to 


him who delates the recepters and qualifies the same. 
Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Scotland, I. 273. (Jamieson.) 

If any individual could qualify a wrong, and a damage 
arising from it. 

Thurlow, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson (an. 1776). 
=Syn. 2. To prepare, capacitate. See qualified.—6 and 7. 
To reduce. 

II. intrans. 1. To take the necessary steps 
for rendering one’s self capable of holding any 
office or enjoying any privilege; establish a 
claim or right to exercise any function.—2. To 
take the oath of office before entering upon its 
duties.—3. To make oath to any fact: as, lam 
ready to qualify to what [have asserted. [U.8.] 

qualitative (kwol’i-ta-tiv),a. [= F. qualitative 
= Sp. cualitativo = Pg. It. qualitativo, ς LL. 
qualitativus, « L. qualita(t-)s, quality: see qual- 
ity.| Originally, depending upon qualities; 
now, non-quantitative; relating to the posses- 
sion of qualities without reference to the quan- 
tities involved; stating that some phenomenon 
occurs, but without measurement. The word 
occurs, according to Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in 
Gaule’s Πῦς-μαντία (1652). 

After this quantitative mental distinction [hetween men 
and women], which becomes incidentally qualitative by tell- 
ing most upon the most recent and most complex facul- 
ties, there come the qualitative mental distinctions conse- 

uent on the relations of men and women to their chil- 
ren and to one another. 
Η. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 374. 
Qualitative analysis, in chem. See analysis.—Quali- 
tative atrophy, degeneration of tissue combined with 
atrophy.— Qualitative definition, a definition by means 
of accidental bay ; sual: 
qualitatively (kwol’i-ta-tiv-li), adv. Ina quali- 
tative manner; with reference to quality; in 
quality. 
qpaliiied (kwol’i-tid), a. [ς quality + -ed?.] 
isposed as to qualities or faculties; furnished 
with qualities; endowed. 
Besides all this, he was well qualitied. 
Chapman, Tliad, xiv. 104. 
A dainty hand, and small, to have such power 
Of help to dizzy height ; and qualitied 
Divinely. Harper's Mag., UXXVITI. 184. 
quality (kwol’i-ti), .; pl. qualities (-tiz). [< 
OF. qualite, F. qualité = Sp. cualidad, calidad 
= Pg. qualidade = It. qualita, ς L. qualita(t-)s, 
property, nature, state, quality (Cicero, tr. Gr. 
ποιότης), < qualis, interrog., of what kind, of 
what sort; rel., of such a kind, of such sort, 
such as, as; indef., having some quality or 
other; < quis, fem. abl. quad, who, what: see 
who.|] 1. That from which anything can be 
said to be such or such; a character expressi- 
ble by an adjective admitting degrees of com- 
parison, but not explicitly relative nor quan- 
titative: thus, blueness, hardness, agility, and 
mirthfulness are οκ The precise meaning of 
the word is governed by its prominence in Aristotelian 
philosophy, which formed part of a liberal education till 
near the end of the seventeenth century, though the modi- 
fied doctrine of Ramus was taught at Cambridge. Aris- 
totle makes quality one of his categories, or highest gen- 
era, and thereby distinguishes it absolutely from sub- 
stance, quantity, and relation, as well as from place, time, 
action, passion, habit, and posture, A quality is further 
said by Aristotle to be something which has a contrary, 
which admits of degree, and which is a respect in which 
things agree and also differ. But no writers, not even 
Aristotle himself, have strictly observed these distinc- 
tions; and Cicero, much followed by the Ramists, uses 
the word quite loosely. Quality has, however, always been 
opposed to quantity ; and few writers call the universal at- 
tributes of matter or those of mind qualities. 

There is somewhat contrarie unto qualitie, as vertue is 

contrarie unto vice, wit unto folie, manhode unto coward- 
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ise. The thing conteinyng orreceivyng any qualitie maie 
be saied to receive either more or less. As one man is 
thoughte to be wiser then another, not that wisdome it 
self is either greater or lesse, but that it maie bee in some 
manne more and in some manne lesse, By earn things 
are compted either like or unlike. Those things are like 
whiche are of like qualitie and have proprieties bothe ac- 
cordingly. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551). 


Our good or evil estate after death dependeth most upon 
the quality of our lives, Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 46. 


Every sin, the oftener it is committed, the more it ac- 
quireth in the quality of evil. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 42. 

Qualities do as well seem to belong to natural bodies 

generally considered as place, time, motion, and those 

other things. Boyle, Origin of Forms, Pref. 


The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call qual- 
ity of the subject wherein that power is. 
Locke, Human Understanding, ΤΙ. viii. 8. 


The three qualities which are usually said to distinguish 
atom from atom are shape, order, and position. 
W. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 174. 


2. One of those characters of a person or thing 
which make it good or bad; a moral disposi- 


tion or habit. This use of the word, which comes from 
Aristotle, was much more common and varied down to 
the end of the eighteenth century than now. Good char- 
acters were called qualities more often than bad ones, 


All the qualities that man 
Loves woman for. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 166. 


You must now speak Sir John Falstaff fair ; 
Which swims against your stream of quavity. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 34. 


To-night we'll wander through the streets, and note 
The qualities of people. Shak., A. and C., i. 1. 54. 


You never taught me how to handle cards, 
To cheat and cozen men with oaths and lies; 
Those are the worldly qualities to live. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 1. 


You must observe all the rare qualities, humours, and 
compliments of a gentleman. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 


Thou hast that pretty Quality of the familiar Fops of 
the Town, who, in an Eating-House, always keep Company 
with all People in’t but those they came with. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 


He is very great, and a very delightrul man, and, with a 
few bad qualities added to his character, would have acted 
a most conspicuous part in life. 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 


3. A distinguished and characteristic excel- 
lence or superiority: as, this wine has quality. 


We find spontaneity, also, in the rhymes of Allingham, 
whose ‘‘ Mary Donnelly” and “The Fairies ” have that in- 
tuitive grace called quality — a grace which no amount of 
artifice can ever hope to produce. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 258. 


In character the setter should display a great amount 
of quality, a term which is difficult of explanation, though 
fully appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. It means 
a combination of symmetry, as understood by the artist, 
with the peculiar attributes of the breed under examina- 
tion, as interpreted by the sportsman. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 102. 


4. Degree of excellence or fineness; grade: as, 
the food was of inferior quality; the finest qual- 
ity of cloth.—5. A title, or designation of rank, 
profession, or the like. 

When ye will speake giuing euery person or thing be- 
sides his proper name a qualitie by way of addition, whe- 


ther it be of good or of bad, it is a figuratiue speach of audi- 
ble alteration. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 147. 


6. Rank; profession; occupation; function; 
character sustained. 


A man of such perfection 
As we do in our quality much want. 
hak., 'T. G. of V., iv. 1. 58. 


I am weary of this trade of fortune-telling, and mean to 
give all over when I come into England; for it is a very 
ticklish gigi: 

letcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 2. 

Kneeling is the sinner’s posture ; if thou come hither in 
the quality of a sinner, . . . put thyself into the posture 
of a sinner, kneel. Donne, Sermons, vii. 

The saints would often leave their cells, 
And stroll about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people’s hospitality. 
Swift, Baucis and Philemon, 

A marriage, at the Halifax parish church, between John 
Bateman, of Dg es nhtingpeny in that parish, and a Margaret 
Aldersleye (no address or quality given). 

N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 189. 


7. Persons of the same calling or fraternity. 


[Rare.] 
To thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 195. 
8. Nobility or gentry, either abstractly (as, 
persons of quality) or concretely (as, the qual- 
ity). But the former is obsolescent, the latter 
obsolete or now vulgar. 
Gentlemen of blood and quality. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 8. 95. 


Two or three great silver flagons, made with inscriptions 
as gifts of the King to such and such persons of quality 
as did stay in town the late great plague, for the keeping 
things in order in the town. Pepys, Diary, III. 120. 


A nymph of quality admires our knight; 


He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 385. 


quality 


9+. Character in respect to dryness or moisture, 
heat or cold, these being the elemental qualities 
from which it was supposed other properties, 
especially those of drugs and the temperaments, 
were compounded. 


The burning ay 
Of that fell poison. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 8. 


10}. Cause; occasion: an incorrect use. 


My brother Troilus lodges there to-night : 
Rouse him and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore. 
Shak., Τ. and C., iv. 1. 44. 


11. In logic: (a) The character of a proposi- 
tion as affirmative ornegative. [This use comes 
from Appuleius, a Latin writer of the second 
century. | 


How is a simple proposition divided according to qual- 
itie? Into an affirmative and negative proposition. 
Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, ΤΠ. i. 


(0) The character of apprehension as clear and 
distinct or obscure and confused. [This use is 
due to Kant. ] 


In relation to their subject, that is, to the mind itself, 
they [concepts] are considered as standing in a higher or 
a lower degree of consciousness— they are more or less 
clear, more or less distinct; this . . . is called their qual- 
ity. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, viii. 


Accidental quality, a quality not distinguishing one 
species from another, but such that its subject might lose 
it without ceasing to be the same kind of substance.— 
Active, alterative, or alterant quality, a quality by 
force of which a body acts: thus, heat is an active quality 
of fire.— Affective νά Same as affection, 6.— Cate- 
gories of quality. See category.— Contingent quality, 
a derivative quality not necessarily involved in any primi- 
tive quality.— Contrariety of quality. See contrariety. 
— Corporeal quality, a natural quality of a kind of sub- 
stance.— Cosmical quality, a quality of a body depen- 
dent upon the presence of some unperceived thing, as its 
color upon the presence of the luminiferous ether.— Ele- 
mental or first quality (tr. Gr. πρώτη διαφορή), one of 
the four qualities, hot and cold, moist and dry, which, 
according to Aristotle, distinguish the four elements, earth 
being dry and somewhat cold, water cold and somewhat 
moist, air moist and somewhat hot, fire hot and some- 
what dry. Of these qualities, hot and cold are active, 
moist and dry passive. The hot segregates different kinds 
of substance, the cold brings them together; the moist 
has no definite boundary of its own, but readily receives 
one; the dry has its own boundary, and does not easily re- 
ceive another. The effort of the Aristotelians constantly 
was to account for the properties of compound bodies by 
these first qualities, and this was especially done by phy- 
sicians in regard to drugs.— Essential quality, a qual- 
ity the essential difference of some species.— Imputed 
qualityt. See impute.— Intentional quality, a charac- 
ter the predication of which states a fact, but not the true 
mode of existence of that fact : thus, it is a fact that the 
celestial bodies are accelerated toward one another; but, 
if action at a distance be not admitted, attraction is an 
intentional quality.— Logical quality. See def. 10, above. 
— Manifest, occult, original qualities. See the adjec- 
tives.— Mechanical quality, a quality explicable upon 
the principles of mechanics.— Patible qualityt (tr. Gr. 
ποιότης παθητική), one that directly affects one of the senses. 
— Predicamental quality, quality in the strict sense, in 
which itis oneof the ten predicaments or categories of Aris- 
totle.— Primary quality, one of the mathematical char- 
acters of bodies, not strictly a quality, and not the object 
of any single sense exclusively. Locke enumerates these 
as solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and number. 
— Primitive quality, aquality which cannot be conceived 
to be a result of other qualities.— Quality of a sound. 
See timbre.— Quality of estate, in Jaw, the manner in 
which the enjoyment of an estate is to be exercised while 
the right of enjoyment continues.— Real quality. (a) 
A quality really existing in a body, and not intentional. 
(2) A quality really existing in a body, and not imputed. 
— Second quality. (a) A patible quality. (b) A de- 
rivative quality. Secundo-primary quality, a char- 
acter which in being known as it affects us is ipso facto 
known as it exists, as hardness.— Sensible or sensile 
quality. Same as patible quality.— Tactile quality. 
(a) A quality known by the touch. (0) A patible quality. 
whine quality, persons of high rank, collectively. [Now 
vulgar. ] 


I shall appear at the next masquerade dressed up in 
my feathers and plumage like an Indian prince, that the 
ality may see how pretty they will look in their travel- 
ing habits. Addison, Guardian, No. 112. 


The quality, as the upper classes in rural districts are 
designated by the lower. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxv. 


=Syn. land 2, Quality, Property, Attribute, Accident, Char- 
acteristic, Character, Affection, Predicate, Mark, Difference, 
Diathesis, Determination. Quality is that which makes or 
helps to make a person or thing such as he or itis. Itis 
not universal, and in one popular sense it implies an ex- 
cellence or a defect. In popular speech a quality is intel- 
lectual or moral; in metaphysics it may be also physical. 
A property is that which is viewed as peculiarly one’s own, 
a peculiar quality. An attribute is a high and lofty char- 
acter: the attributes of God are natural, as omniscience, 
omnipotence, etc., and moral, as holiness, justice, mercy, 
etc. “Accident is an abbreviated expression for accidental 
or contingent quality.” (Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vi.) 
Characteristic is not a term of logic or philosophy ; itstands 
for a personal, peculiar, or distinguishing quality: as, yel- 
low in skin, horn, milk, etc., is a characteristic of Guernsey 
cattle. Characteristics may be mental, moral, or physical. 
Character is the most general of these words; a character 
is anything which is true of a subject. In another sense 
character (as a collective term) is the sum of the charac- 
teristics of a person or thing, especially the moral charac- 
teristics. The word always views them as making a unit 


quality 


or whole, and has lower and higher uses. The other words 
are somewhat technical. Affection is used in various 
senses, Predicate and mark are very general words in 
logic. Difference is a character distinguishing one class 
of objects from others. Diéathesis, the corresponding 
Greek form, is applied in medicine to peculiarities of con- 
stitution. Determination is a more recent philosophical 
term denoting a character in general. 


It would be felt as indecorous to speak of the qualities 
of God, and as ridiculous to speak of the attributes of 
matter. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vi. 


Property is correctly a synonym for peculiar quality ; but 
it is frequently used as co-extensive with quality in general. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vi. 


We have no direct cognizance of what may be called the 
substantive existence of the body, only of its accidents. 
J. Η. Newman, Parochial Sermons, I. 273. 


Affability is a general characteristic of the Egyptians of 
all classes. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 261. 
To judge human character, a man may sometimes have 
very small experience, provided he has a very large heart. 
Bulwer, What will he Do with it? v. 4. 
quality-binding (kwol’i-ti-bin’ding), n. A kind 
of worsted tape used for binding the borders of 
carpets and similar work. Simmonds. 
quallet, ». A Middle English form of whalel. 
qualm (kwiim),. [Also dial.calm; < ME. qualm, 
quelm, pestilence, death, < AS. cwealm, death, 
slaughter, murder, destruction, plague, pesti- 
lence (= OS. qualm, death, destruction, = D. 
kwalm, suffocating vapor, smoke, = OHG, 
qualm, chwalm, MHG. qualm, twalm, slaughter, 
destruction, G. qualm, suffocating vapor, vapor, 
steam, damp, smoke, nausea, = Sw. qvalm, suf- 
focating air, sultriness, = Dan. kvalm, suffocat- 
ing air, kvalme, nausea), < cwelan, die, whence 
cwellan, cause to die, kill: see quaili, and ef. 
qualel and quell.] 1+. Illness; disease; pesti- 
lence; plague. 
A thousand slain, and not of gualme ystorve. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1156. 
2. Asudden attack of illness; a turn of faint- 
ness or suffering; a throe or throb of pain. 
Some sudden qualm hath struck me at the heart, 
And dimm’d mine eyes. Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 1. 54. 
3. Especially, a sudden fit or seizure of sick- 
ness at the stomach; a sensation of nausea. 
Falstaf. How now, Mistress Doll! 
Hostess. Sick of a calm. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 40. 
For who without a qualm hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d? 
Roscommon, Translated Verse. 
4. A secruple or twinge of conscience; com- 
punction; uneasiness. 
Some seek, when queasy conscience has its qualms, 
Yo lull the painful malady with alms. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 447. 
51. The boding cry of a raven. 
As ravenes gualm, or schrychynge of thise owlis. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 382. 
[< qualm, π.] 1. To be 
[ Rare. ] 
Above the rest, 
Let Jesse’s sov’reign flow’r perfume my qualming breast. 
Quarles, Emblems, ν. 2. 
2. To cause pain or qualms. 
Solicitude discomposes the head, jealousy the heart; 
envy qualms on his bowels, prodigality on his purse. 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 560. (Davies.) 
qualmiret (kwal’mir),». [A var. of quavemire, 
appar. simulating quaill, qualm.] Same as 
quagmire. 

Whosoeuer seketh it in ani other place, and goeth about 
to set it out of men’s puddels and qualmires, and not out 
of the most pure and cleare fountaine itselfe. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, fol. 9. 

qualmish (kwii’mish), a. [< qualm + -ish1.] 

1. Sick at the stomach; inclined to vomit; af- 
fected with nausea or sickly languor. 

Iam qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 1. 22. 


qualm (kwiim), ο. 7. 
sick; suffer from qualms. 


2. Uneasy. 
Elizabeth was not desirous of peace. She was qualmish 

at the very suggestion. Motley, Hist. Netherlands, 1. 521. 

qualmishly (kwii’mish-li), adv. In a qualmish 
manner. 

qualmishness (kwi’mish-nes), ». The state of 
being qualmish; nausea. 

quamash (kwa-mash’),». Same as camass. 

quamash-rat (kwa-mash’rat), n. Same as ca- 
mass-rat. 

quamoclit (kwam’6-klit), n. [< Nahuatl guamo- 
chitl, < quauitl, tree, + mochitl (?).] 1. The 
eypress-vine, Quamoclit Quamoclit.—2. [οαρ.] 
[NL.] A section of the genus Ipomea, includ- 
ing the cypress-vine. 

quam proxime (kwam prok’si-mé). [L.: quam, 
as; proxime, most nearly, < prowimus, nearest: 
see proxime.] As near as may be; nearly. 
quandang (kwan’dang), ». [Australian.] A 
small Australian tree, Mida acuminata, or 
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its fruit. The latter, called native peach, is said to be 
almost the only Australian fruit relished by Europeans. 
The kernel of the seed (quandang-nut) as well as the pulp 
is edible. Also gquandong and quantong. 


quandary (kwon’da-ri or kwon-da’ri), n.+ pl. 
quandaries (-riz). [Also quandarie; origin 
unknown, but perhaps a perverted spelling of 
*condarye, short for (the later recorded) hypo- 
chondry, spelled also hypochondrie, hypocon- 
darye, hypoecondry (19. hypocondrie), equiv. to 
hypochondrial, a morbid state of mind: see 
hypochondriat, This word from its meaning 
became familiar in literary and colloquial use 
(cf. spleen and vapors) and underwent many 
forms of change: hypochondria, hypochondry 
(-condrie, -condry, -condarye, ete.), hypocon, 
hypo (hyppo, hippo, ete.), and hyp (hip). That 
the quasi-slang form *condarye should appear 
(as quandary) on record some years before the 
full form hypochondria and hypochondry is not 
strange. The latter being more formal would 
be ignored in literature.] A state of difficulty 
or perplexity; a state of uncertainty, hesita- 
tion, or puzzlement; a pickle; a predicament. 
That much I fear forsaking of my diet 
Will bring me presently to that quandary 


1 shall bid all adieu. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 1. 


quandary (kwon’da-ri or kwon-da’ri), v.; pret. 
and pp. quandaried, ppr. quandarying. [< 
quandary,n.] I, trans. To put into a quandary; 
bring into a state of uncertainty or difficulty. 
Methinks I am quandary’d, like one going with a party 
to discover the enemy’s camp, but had lost his guide upon 
the mountains. Otway, Soldier’s Fortune, iii. 
II. intrans. To bein a difficulty or uncertain- 
ty; hesitate. 
He quandaries whether to go forward to God, or, with 
Demas, to turn back to the world. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 505. (Davies.) 
quandy (kwan/’di), 2.; δν quandies (-diz). [Ori- 
gin obseure.] A duck, the oldwife or south- 
southerly, Harelda glacialis. See cut under 
Harelda. [Massachusetts. ] 
quannet (kwan’et), π. [An E. spelling of a 
trade pronunciation of F. coignet, a wedge, 
cone, corner. Another form is quinet.}] 1. A 
kind of file, used especially for scraping zine 
plates for the process denominated anastatic 
printing. Ure.—2..A flat file set in a frame like 
a plane, used in the manufacture of combs. 
O. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 410. 
quanon, 7. Same as kanun. 
quant (kwant), η. [Also quont; < ME. quante, 
whante, a pole, stick, rod; ef. kentl.] 1. A walk- 
ing-stick. [Prov. Eng. |—2. A pushing-pole 
with a flat board or cap at one end to prevent it 
from sinking into the mud, used by bargemen; 
also, a jumping-pole, similarly fitted, used in 
marshes. The name is also given to the cap. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
quanta, ». Plural of quantum. 
quantativet (kwon’ta-tiv), a. 
tative. | 
The notions of quantity, and of the two most simple dif- 
ferences of quantative things, rarity and density. 
Sir K. Digby, Treatise of Bodies (1644), iv. 
qnantie (kwon’tik),. [< L. quantus, how great, 
ow much (see quantity), + -ic.] In math., ara- 
tional integral homogeneous function of two or 
more variables. Quantics are classified according to 
their dimensions, as guadrie, cubic, rtic, quintic, etc. , de- 
noting quantics of the second, third, fourth, fifth, etc., de- 
grees. They are further distinguished as binary, ternary, 
quaternary, etc., according as they contain two, three, four, 
etc., variables. The word was introduced by Cayley in 
1854.— Order of a quantic, the degree of a quantic.— 
The equation of a quantic. See equation. 
quantical (kwon’ti-kal), a. Relating to quan- 
ties. 
quantification (kwon’ti-fi-ka’shon),n. [< NL. 
as if *quantificatio(n-), < *quantificare, quantify : 
see quantify.) 1. The act of attaching quan- 
tity to anything: as, the quantification of the 
predicate.— 2. The act of determining the quan- 
tity.— Quantification of the predicate, the attaching 
of the signs of logical quantity, every and some, to the predi- 
cates of propositions. The resulting propositional forms, 
according to Hamilton, the protagonist of the opinion that 
this should be done in formal logic, are: All Ais all B; any 
Aisnotany B; all Aissome B; any AisnotsomeB; some 
A is all B; some A is not any B; some A is some B; some 
A is not some B. But these forms include but one de- 
cidedly useful addition to the usual scheme (all A is all 
B), and are systematic only in appearance, as De Morgan 
has abundantly shown. ‘The doctrine essentially implies 
that the copula should be considered as a sign of identity ; 
the usual doctrine makes it a sign of inclusion. Accord- 
ing to the most modern school of formal logicians, the 
question is not of great importance, but should be de- 
cided against the quantification of the predicate, Aristotle 
examined and rejected the quantification of the predicate, 


Same as quanti- 


* 


quantitatively (kwon’ti-ta-tiv-li), adv. 


quantitivet (kwon’ti-tiv), a. 


quantitively (kwon’ti-tiv-li), adv. 


quantity 


on the ground that Every A is every B can be true only if 
A and B are one individual. 

The doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, set 
forth in 1827 by Mr. George Bentham, and again set forth 
under a numerical form by Professor De Morgan, is a doc- 
trine supplementary to that of Aristotle. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., Ρ. 223. 


quantify (kwon’ti-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quan- 


tified, ppr. quantifying. [< NL. *quantificare, 
¢ L. quantus, how much, how many, + -ficare, 
ς facere, make: see quantity and -fy.]_ To de- 
termine the quantity of; modify or determine 
with regard to quantity; mark with the sign 
of quantity: as, to quantify a syllable or a 
verse: more especially a term in logic.—Quan- 


tified proposition. See proposition. 
quantitative (kwon’ti-ta-tiv), a. [= F. quan- 
titatif = Pr. quantitatiu = Sp. cuantitativo = 


Pg. It. quantitativo, < ML. quantitativus (Abe- 
lard), ς L. quantita(t-)s, quantity: see quantity.] 
Relating or having regard to quantity or mea- 
surement. 


If the thing may be greater or less, . . . then quanti- 
tative notions enter, and the science must be Mathematical 
in nature. Jevons, Pol. Econ., Int., p. 8. 


Perhaps the best quantitative verses in our language. . . 
are to be found in Mother Goose, composed by nurses 
wholly by ear and beating time as they danced the baby 
on their knee. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 266. 


The logic of probability is related to ordinary syllogistic 
as the quantitative to the qualitative branch of the same 
science. C. S. Peirce, Theory of Probable Inference. 


Quantitative analysis,in chem. See analysis.— Quan- 
titative atrophy. Same as simple atrophy.—Quan- 
titative feet, meters. See accentual feet, under accen- 
tual.— Quantitative geometry. Same as metri geom- 
etry (which see, under ας ορ pe adeam ch logic, 
the doctrine of probability. 

In a 


quantitative manner; with regard to quantity. 


quantitativeness (kwon’ti-ta-tiv-nes), π. The 


state or condition of being quantitative. 


In Geology, in Biology, in Psychology, most of the pre- 
visions are qualitative only ; and where they are quantita- 
tive their quantitativeness, never quite definite, is mostly 
very indefinite. Η. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 45. 
Same as quanti- 
tative. [Rare.] 

_Compounding and dividing bodies according to quanti- 
tive parts. Sir K. Digby, Man’s Soul, iii. 
So as to be 
measured by quantity; quantitatively. 


quantity (kwon’ti-ti), n.; pl. quantities (-tiz). 


[< ME. quantitee, quantite, ς OF. quantite, F. 
quantité = Sp. cantidad = Pg. quantidade = It. 
quantita, ς L. quantita(t-)s, relative greatness 
or extent (tr. Gr. ποσότης), < quantus, how much, 
how many, < quam, how, in what manner, < 
qui, who, = E.who: see who, what, how1.] 1. The 
being so much in measure or extent; techni- 
cally, the intrinsic mode by virtue of which a 
thing is more or less than another; a system 
of relationship by virtue of which one thing is 
‘ep to be more or less than another; magni- 
ude. 


Thy zodiak of thin Astralabie is shapen as a compass 
wich that contienith a large brede, as aftur the quantite 
of thin astralabie. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 21. 


Quantity and number differ only in thought (ratione) 
from that which has quantity and is numbered. 
Descartes, Prin. of Philos. (tr. by Veitch), ii. § 8. 


The science of number is founded on the hypothesis of 
the distinctness of things; the science of quantity is . 
founded on the totally ditferent hypothesis of continuity. 

W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, I. 337. 


2. In the concrete, an object regarded as more 
or less; a quantum; any amount, magnitude, 
or aggregate, in a concrete sense: as, a quan- 
tity of water: sometimes erroneously used to 
denote that which should be enumerated ra- 


ther than measured: as, a quantity of people. 
Any perfectly regular system of objects whose relations 
are definable in advance, and capable of construction in 
the imagination, forms a system of quantity capable of 
being dealt with by mathematical reasoning. The quan- 
tities of the mathematician, being constructed according 
to a definition laid down in advance, are imaginary, and 
in that sense abstract ; but as being objects of the imagi- 
nation, and not merely of the discursive reason, they are 
concrete. Mathematical quantities are either discrete (as 
whole numbers) or continuous. ‘They may also be multi- 
ple, as vectors. 


Thei don rightfulle Tuggementes in every cause, bothe 
of riche and pore, smale and grete, aftre the quantytee of 
the trespas that is mys don. Mandeville, Travels, p. 287. 


Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 293. 


There is a farre greater quantity of buildings in this 
[Exchange] then in ours. Coryat, Crudities, I. 212. 


Where the ground is seen burning continually about 
the quantity of an acre. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 19. 


Heat, considered with respect to its power of warming 
things and changing their state, is a quantity strictly ca- 
able of measurement, and not subject to any variations 
in quality or in kind. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 57, 


quantity 


3. A large or considerable amount. 


Warm antiscorbutical plants taken in quantities will oc- 
casion stinking breath.. <Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 7, § 2. 


4+. A piece or part, especially a small por- 
tion; anything very little or diminutive. 


Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 3, 119. 


54. Proportion; correspondent degree. 


Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 
snrak., M. N. D., 1. 1. 982. 


6. In anc. orthoépy, pros., and metrics, the rela- 
tive time occupied in uttering a vowel or a syl- 
lable, that characteristic of a vowelora syllable 
by which it is distinguished as long or short; 
syllabic measure or time; prosodic length. In 
ancient Greek and Latin pronunciation a long vowel or 
syllable occupied nearly, or in deliberate enunciation 
fully, twice the time of a short vowel or syllable, and the 
grammarians accordingly assumed the average short vowel 
or syllable as the prosodic unit (mora), and taught that a 
long vowel or syllable was equal totwo short ones. Some 
vowels or syllables varied in time between these two lim- 
its and were called common, admitting of metrical use as 
either longs or shorts. In certain situations (elision, ec- 
thlipsis) vowels were much shorter in pronunciation than 
the average short, and, although audible, were disregarded 
in metrical measurement. A syllable was long either by 
nature or by position (seelong1, a.,5(a)). In the English 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, quantity in the proper 
sense is entirely disregarded, except in so far as the length 
of the penult affects the accent according to the Latin 
rule; and English writers use the phrase false quantity 
for a false accentuation. Thus, to pronounce vec-ti'gal 
vec ti-gal is called a **false quantity,” but to pronounce the 
a alike in pdter and méter is not so designated. 


All composed in a metre for Catullus, 
All in quantity, careful of my motion. 
ennyson, Experiments, Hendecasyllabics. 


7. In logic, that respect in which universal 
and particular propositions differ. See prop- 
osition, and logical quantity, below.—8. In elect., 
the amount of electricity which passes through 
any section of a circuit in a unit of time: 
more exactly termed the strength of the cur- 


rent. A battery is arranged for quantity when the pos- 
itive poles of all the cells are connected and all the 
negative poles are connected, so that the current is 
the maximum when the external resistance is small. 
—Absolute quantity, quantity considered as belong- 
ing to an object in itself, without reference to any other.— 
Auxiliary quantity. See auziliary.—Broken quan- 
tity, discrete quantity.— Categorical quantityt, that 
accident which has parts outside of one another; the 
quantity of which Aristotle treats in his book of the Cate- 
gortes, ο ης of De nent See category, 1.— 
Commensurable quantities, quantities having a com- 
mon measure.— Complex quantity, a multiple quantity, 
or a quantity which requires two or more numbers to 
state it; especially, a quantity of the form A + Bi, where 
{2 = —1.—Compound quantity. See compound1.— 
Constant quantity, in math., a quantity which re- 
mains invariably the same while others increase or de- 
crease} a quantity which, though it may be indetermi- 
nate, is not studied in reference to its progressive varia- 
tion.— Continuous or continued quantity, a system 
of concatenated quantity which includes the limit of 
every convergent series of quantities it contains. See 
continuity, 2.—Corporeal quantity, quantity of space 
or spatial extension, as length, area, volume, etc.— 
Definite quantity, in logic, the quantification of a 
proposition in a more definite way than by the distinc- 
tion of ‘‘some” and “all.” There are various systems of 
definite quantity.— Dimensive quantity. Same as cor- 
poreal quantity.— Discrete quantity, quantity proceed- 
ing by discrete steps, belonging to a system such that 
its quantities are susceptible of being connected, one to 
one, with the whole or a part of the series of whole num- 
bers. The system of ordinal numbers is the most famil- 
iar example of discrete quantity ; another example is the 
system of ordinary vulgar fractions.—Dissimilar quan- 
tities, quantities such that no one is a real multiple of 
another.—Dual quantity, a system of quantity having 
only two values in any one direction, as in the Boolian 
gene regs mem quantity, a system of quantity (as 
the quantity of angles) in which there are no real infinite 
distances, but in which any quantity on being sufficient- 
ly increased returns into itself: so called because the 
ellipse has no real point at infinity.— Extensive quan- 
tity. See extensive.— External or extrinsic quan- 
bas See eaternal.— Flowing quantity. See flowing. 
— Heterogeneous quantities. See heterogeneous.— 
Hyperbole quantity, a system of quantity containing 
such quantities that there are, in some directions at least, 
two different absolute limits, generally +o and —o. Thus, 
if it were the property of a yardstick to shorten on reced- 
ing from a fixed center, this might happen according to 
such a law that no finite number of layings down of the 
yardstick could carry the measurement beyond two limits 
in every, or in some, directions. Points lying beyond these, 
ifsuch there were, would be at imaginary distances. Such 
measurement would make a system of hyperbolic quan- 
tity.—Imaginary quantity. See dmaginary.—Impos- 
sible quantity. Same as ὑπαρίπαγη quantity.—Im- 
roper quantity. Same as intensive quantity. Reid 
η ἐφὶ improper quantity as that which cannot be mea- 
sured by its own kind — that is, everything not extension, 
duration, number, nor proportion.— Incommensurable 
quantities. See incommensurable.— Indeterminate 
quantity. See indeterminate.—Inference of trans- 
posed quantity. See inference.—Infinite quantity, 
& quantity greater than every measurable quantity of its 
kind. See injinite.—Infinitesimal quantity, a quan- 
tity infinitely less than every measurable quantity. See 
myinitesimal, n.— Intensive quantity. See intensive. — 
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Internal quantity. See internal._Intrinsic quan- 
tity, the older name of intensive quantity.— Irrational 
quantity, a quantity not expressible by any whole num- 
ber or fraction, but sometimes by means of a square or 
higher rootof a rational quantity; in Euclid, however, by 
an irrational quantity is meant one incommensurable with 
the unit of the same kind. In this phrase, irrational 
{tr. Gr. ἄλογος] means ‘inexpressible’; it does not mean 
‘absurd,’ though these quantities are called surds.— Like 
quantities, quantities one of which multiplied by a 
scalar quantity gives the other.—Limited quantity, a 
system of quantities all finite, and having an absolute 
maximum and minimum in every direction.— Logical 
quantity, that character by virtue of which one term 
contains or is contained by another, and that in three 
senses: (a) Quantity of extension, or logical breadth, a 
relative character of a term such that when it is in excess 
the term is predicable of all the subjects of which another 
is predicable, and of more besides; or a relative character 
of a concept such that when it is in excess the concept is 
applicable in all the cases in which another is applicable. 
(b) Quantity of comprehension or intension, or logical depth, 
a relative character of a term such that when it is in ex- 
cess the term has all the predicates of another term, and 
more besides ; ora relative character of a proposition such 
that when it is in excess the proposition is followed by all 
the consequents of another proposition, and more besides. 
(c) Quantity of science (Aquinas) or of information, a rela- 
tive character of a concept such that when it is in ex- 
cess it has all the subjects and predicates of another con- 
cept, and more besides, owing to its being ina mind which 
has more knowledge. Logical quantity is to be distin- 
guished from the quantity of a proposition.—Mathemati- 
cal quantities, See mathematical.—Measurable quan- 
tity, a system of quantities every one’of which can be 
stated to any desired degree of approximation by the sums 
of numerical multiples and submultiples of a finite num- 
ber of units; a system of quantities embracing only finite 
quantities together with certain isolated infinities.—_Mea- 
sure of a quantity. See measure.—Multiple quanti- 
ty, a quantity which can be exactly expressed only by 
means of two or more numbers, asa geographical position. 
—Natural quantity, quantity in a sense more concrete 
than the mathematical; quantity as joined to sensible 
matter, as when we speak of two different but equal quan- 
tities of water or lead.—Negative quantity, a fictitious 
quantity in mathematics, in most cases inconceivable, but 
never involving any logical contradiction in itself, sup- 
posed to belong to a line of quantity continuing the line 
of ordinary or positive quantity below zero for an infinite 
distance. In many 63868 4 negative quantity has an inter- 
pretation: thus, the negative of a dollar owned is a dollar 
owed, the negative of a temperature above zero is the same 
degree of temperature below zero, etc.— Numeral quan- 
tity, number.— Parabolic quantity, a quantity belong- 
ing to such asystem of quantity that on increasing through 
infinity it immediately reappears on the negative side of 
zero. Such are Cartesian codrdinates in ordinary geome- 
try.— Permanent quantity. See permanent.— Physi- 
cal quantity, any character in nature that may be ex 

pressed by a numerical factor and a unit, such as weight, 
force, etc.— Positive quantity. See positive.—Pre- 
dicamental quantity. See predicamental.—Proper 
quantity. Same as extensive quantity.— Propositional 
quantity, the quantity of a proposition in logic. See 
logical quantity, above.—Protensive quantity, dura- 
tion ia time.—Quantity of action, the line-integral of 
the momentum.— Quantity of an eclipse. See eclipse. 

— Quantity of curvature, the reciprocal of the radius 
of curvature.— Quantity of electricity, in electrostatics, 

the amount of electricity upon a charged body. It de- 
pends upon the capacity of the body, which, in the case 
of a sphere, is proportional to the radius (see capacity), 

and upon the potential of the electricity. It is numeri- 
cally equal to the product of these two factors. In elec- 
trodynamics it is measured (in coulombs) by the amount 
of electricity furnished by a current in one second.— 
Quantity of estate, in /aw, the time during which the 
right of enjoyment of the property in question is to con- 

tinue.— Quantity of heat. See heat, 2.—Quantity of 
magnetism, that which measures the strength of a 
magnetic pole; the force which it exerts upon a unit pole 
at the unit distance in vacuo.—Quantity of matter, 

the mass as measured by weighing.— Quesitive quan- 
tity, quantity expressed by an interrogative numeral. 

— Radical quantities, See vadical.— Rational quan- 
tity, a quantity expressible by a whole number or fraction 
multiplied by the unit of the same kind; in Euclid, a com- 
mensurable quantity.—Real quantity, that kind of quan- 
tity which extends from zero to infinity, and from infinity 
through the whole zeries of negative values to zero again. 

—Reciprocal of a quantity. See reciprocal.—Recip- 
τοσα] quantities, See reciprocal.—Scalar quanti- 
ty, the ratio between two quantities of the same kind; 
areal number. This is the definition of Hamilton, but 
subsequent writers sometimes include imaginaries among 
scalars.— Semi-infinite quantity, a system of quantity 

limited at one end and extending to infinity the other 

way.—Similar quantities, quantities of the same 

kind whose ratios are numbers.—§Sophistic quantity, 
an imaginary quantity.—Superinfinite quantity, a 
system of quantity which extends through infinity into 
a new region. Hyperbolic quantity is a special kind of 
superinfinite quantity in which there are only two re- 
gions.—Syncategorematic quantity, quantity as ex- 
pressed by a syncategorematic word, or generally by any 
word not a noun.— Terminal quantity, in logic, the 
quantity of a term, as opposed to the quantity of a proposi- 

tion.— Transcendental quantity, intensive quantity as 

opposed to predicamental quantity: so called because dif- 

ferent from the quantity treated by Aristotle under the cate- 

gory of quantity. Transposed quantity, logical quan- 

tity transposed from one subject in the premise to another 

in the conclusion.—Unidimensional quantity, a sys- 

tem of quantities all of the same kind, otherwise called 

simple quantity.—_Unlike quantities, quantities which 

have not a numerical ratio between them.—Unlimited 

quantity, a system of ype such that, any two A and 

B being given, a third C exists such that b lies between 

Aand C; a system of quantity which has no absolute 

maximum nor minimum.— Unreal quantity, an im- 

aginary quantity.— Variable quantity, a quantity whose 

progressive changes are under consideration.—Vec- 





quaquaversus (kwii-kwi-vér’sus), a. 


quarl}}, η. 


quar!}, v. ¢. 


quar 


tor quantity, the quantity which belongs to a right line 
considered as having direction as well as length, but which 
is equal for all parallel lines of equal length; any quantity 
capable of representation by a directed right line, without 
considering its position in space; a quantity whose square 
is a negative scalar.— Virtual quantity. Same as inten- 
sive quantity. 

quantity-culture (kwon’ti-ti-kul’tir), η. 
the quotation. 

Quantity-culture . . . means aculture, whether pure or 
not, where a great quantity or bulk of bacteria are grow- 
ing. Hueppe, Bacteriological Investigations (trans.), p. 5. 

quantity-fuse (kwon’ti-ti-fiz), . See fuse2. 

quantivalence (kwon-tiv’a-lens), n. [< quan- 
tivalen(t) + -ce.] In chem., the combining pow- 
er or value of an atom as compared with that 
of the hydrogen atom, which is taken as the 
unit of measure: same as valence. Also called 
atomicity. 

quantivalency (kwon-tiv’a-len-si), ». [As 

same as quantiva- 


See 


quantivalence (see -cy).] 
lence. . 
quantivalent (kwon-tiv’a-lent),a. [<L. quan- 
tus, how much, how many (see quantity), + va- 
len(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong: see valiant. ] 
Chemically equivalent; having the same satu- 
rating or combining power.—Quantivalent ratio. 
Same as oxygen ratio (which see, under ratio). 
quantoid (kwon’toid),». [Asquant(ic) + -oid.] 
The left-hand side of a linear differential equa- 
tion whereof the right-hand side is zero. 
quantong, 7. Same as guandang. 
quantum (kwon’tum), Λ.Σ pl. quanta (-taé). [L., 
neut. sing. of guantus, how much, how many: 
see quantity.| 1. That which has quantity; a 
concrete quantity. 

The objects of outer sense are all quanta, in so far as they 
occupy space, and so also are the objects of inner sense, in 
so far as they occupy time. 

H, Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 411. 
2. A prescribed, proper, or sufficient amount. 

In judging the guantum of the church’s portion, the 
world thinks every thing too much. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 78. 
Quantum meruit, as much as one has merited or de- 
served; the measure of recovery in law for services the 
price of which was not fixed by contract.—Quantum suf- 
ficit, as much as is sufiicient. Abbreviated gq. s., or quant. 


suf.— Quantum valebat, as much as it was worth; the 
measure of recovery in law for goods sold when no price 


4% was fixed by the contract, 


quantuplicityt (kwon-ti-plis’i-ti), ». [Irreg. 
(after duplicity, triplicity, ete.) < *quantuplea, < 
L. quantus, how much, + plicare, fold.] Same 
as quotity. Wallis. 
uapl, quop! (kwop), v. 7. [ς ME. quappen = 
orw.kveppa (pret. kvapp, kvopp), shake, quake, 
rock; akin to quave, quaver. Hence later quab, 
quobl, q.v.] Same as quabl. [Prov. Eng.] 
quap?;,”. Same as quab2, 2. 
G6, got [It.], a fish called a guap [a quap-fish, ed. 1611], 
which is poison to man, and man to him. Florio, 1598. 
quaquaversal (kwii-kwii-vér’sal), a. [< NL. 
quaquaversus, < L. quaqua, wheresoever, abl. 
fem. sing. of quisquis, whoever, whatever (< quis, 
who, + quis, who), + versus, pp. of vertere, turn, 
incline (see verse), + -al.] Inclined outward 
in all directions from a central point or area: 
used chiefly in geology, as in the phrase qua- 
quaversal dip, a dipping in all directions from 
the summit of a dome. 
quaquaversally (kwii-kwii-vér’sal-i), adv. In 
a quaquaversal manner; in all directions from 
a central point or area. 
The outer walls are stony ridges rising from 470 to 610 
feet above sea-level, and declining guaquaversally to the 


fertile plateau which, averaging 400 feet high, forms the 
body of the island. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 695. 


Same 
as quaquaversal. Brewster, Phil. Trans., 1852, 
p. 472. 
quaquinert, η. Anerror for quaviver. 
There is a little fish in the form of a scorpion, and of the 
size of the fish quaquiner [tr. L. aranei piscis). 
N. Batley, tr. of Erasmus’s Collogq., p. 393. (Davies.) 


[< ME. quar, quarre, ete.: see quar- 
ry1.] An obsolete form of quarry2. 


When temples lye like batter’d quarrs, 
Rich in their ruin’d sepulchers, 
P. Fletcher, Poems, p. 136. (Halliwell.) 
A chrysolite, a gem, the very agate 
Of state and policy, cut from the quar 
Of Machiavel. B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 


The whole citie [Paris], together with the suburbes, is 
situate upon a quarre of free stone. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 27. 


[< quar}, n.] To block up. 


But as a miller, having ground his grist, 
Lets down the flood-gates with a speedy fall, 
And quarring up the passage therewithal. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 


quar?+, x. An obsolete form of quarry3, 


quar 


When the Falcon (stooping thunder-like) 
With Aen souse her [a duck] to the ground shall 
strike 
And, with the stroak, make on the sense-less ground 
The gut-less Quar once, twice, or thrice rebound. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
quar? (kwir), ο. i. [Origin uncertain.] To 
coagulate: said of milk in the female breast. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

[Garden mint] is very good to be applied to the breastes 
that are stretched forth and swollen and full of milke, for 
it slaketh and softeneth the same, and keepeth the mylke 
from quarring and crudding in the brest. 

Lyte, Dodoens, p. 246 (quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 84). 
quarantinable (kwor’an-tén-a-bl), a. [< quar- 
antine + -able.] Admitting of quarantine; 
amenable to or controlled by quarantine. 
quarantine (kwor’an-tén),”. [Formerly also 
quarantain, quarantaine, also carentane (Lent) ; 
=D. quarantaine, karanteine = G. quarantdne 
= Sw. karantdn = Dan. karantdne (< F.) = Sp. 
cuarentena = Pg. quarentena = Pr. quarantena, 
carantena, < OF. quarantaine, quarentaine, qua- 
rantine, F. quarantaine = Turk. karantina, « 
It. quarantina, quarentina, quarantana, qua- 
rentana, a number of forty, a period of forty 
days, esp. such a period of forty days, more 
or less, for the detention and observation of 
goods and persons suspected of infection, < 
ML. quarantena, quarentena (after Rom.), a pe- 
riod of forty days, Lent, quarantine, also a 
measure of forty rods (see quarentene), < L. 
quadraginta (>It. quaranta =F. quarante), forty, 
= E. forty: see forty.) 1. A period of forty days. 
Specifically —(a) The season of Lent. (0) In law, a period 
of forty days during which the widow of a man dying 
seized of land at common law may remain in her husband’s 


chief mansion-house, and during which time her dower 
is to be assigned. (ο) See def. 2. 

2. A term, originally of forty days, but now of 
varying length according to the exigencies of 
the ease, during which a ship arriving in port 
and known or suspected to be infected with a 
malignant contagious disease is obliged to for- 
bear all intercourse with the place where she 
arrives. The United States first adopted a quarantine 
law in February, 1799. This law required federal officers 
to assist in executing State or municipal quarantine regu- 
lations. On April 29th, 1878, a national quarantine law 


was enacted, authorizing the establishment in certain con- 
tingencies of national quarantines. 


To perform their quarantine (for thirty days, as Sir Rd. 
Browne expressed it in the order of the Council, contrary 
to the import of the word, though in the general accepta- 
tion it signifies now the thing, not the time spent in do- 
ing it). Pepys, Diary, Nov. 26, 1663. 


We came into the port of Argostoli on the twenty-sec- 
ond, and went to the town; I desired to be ashoar as one 
performing quarantain. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 179. 
3. The enforced isolation of individuals and 
certain objects coming, whether by sea or by 
land, from a place where dangerous communi- 
cable disease is presumably or actually present, 
with a view to limiting the spread of the mal- 
ady. Quain.—4. Hence, by extension: (a) The 
isolation of any person suffering or convales- 
cing from acute contagious disease. [Colloq.] 
(b) The isolation of a dwelling or of a town or 
district in which a contagious disease exists. 

It was... arelief when neighbours no longer consid- 
ered the house in quarantine [after typhus]. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxvii. 
5. A place or station where quarantine is en- 
forced. 

He happened to mention that he had been three years 
in Quarantine, keeping watch over infected travellers. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 26. 
6. The restriction within limits awarded to na- 
val cadets as a punishment. [U.S.]— Quarantine 
flag, a yellow flag displayed by a ship, to indicate that she 
has been placed in quarantine or that there is contagious 


disease on board.—Quarantine of observation. See 
the quotation. 


A quarantine of observation, which is usually for six or 
three days, and is imposed on vessels with clean bills, may 
be performed at any port. Encyc. Brit., XX. 154. 


Shot-gun qnarantin#, forcible quarantine not duly au- 
thorized by law. [U. Β.] 


quarantine (kwor’an-tén), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
quarantined, ppr. quarantining. [< quarantine, 
π.] 1. To put under quarantine, in any sense 
of that word.—2. Figuratively, to isolate, as 
by authority. 
The business of these [ministers] is with human nature, 
and from exactly that are they quarantined for years. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 13. 
quaret, Λ. An obsolete form of quirel. 
quare impedit (kwa’ré im’pe-dit). [So called 
from the L. words quare impedit, contained in 
the writ: L. quare, why (orig. two words, qua 
ré, for what cause: qua, abl. fem. of quis, who, 
what; 6, abl. of res, thing, cause); impedit, 
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3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of impedire, hinder, im- 
pede: see impede.] In Eng. law, the writ (re- 
quiring defendant to show why he hindered 
plaintiff) used to try a right of presentation to 
a benefice. 

quarelt, x. See quarrell, quarrel2, quarrels. 

quarelett, η. An obsolete form of guarrelet. 

quarellet, ». An obsolete form of quarrell. 

quarentene},”. [< ML. quarentena (se. terre), 
a furlong, an area of forty rods: see quaran- 
tine.| A square furlong. Pearson, Historical 
Maps of Eng., p. 51. 

quarer}, 7. Same as quarry?. 

quariert, η. See quarrier?. 

quark (kwirk), . [Imitative; ef. quawk.] Same 
as quawk. 

quar]! (kwirl),v. <A dialectal form of quarrell. 

quar]? (kwiirl),. [Prob. a contr. form of quar- 
rel2 (applied, as square is often applied, to an 
object of different shape).] In brickmaking, a 
piece of fire-clay in the shape of a segment of a 
circle or similar form: it is used in construct- 
ing arches for melting-pots, covers for retorts, 
and the like. 

The erection of nine six-ton pots requires 15,000 com- 


mon bricks, 10,000 fire-bricks, 160 feet of quarles, 80 fire- 
clay blocks, and 5 tons of fire-clay. Ure, Dict., III. 67. 


The cover [of a retort] is usually formed of segments of 
stoneware, or fireclay quarls, bound together with iron. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 156, 
quarl? (kwirl), x. [Origin obscure.] A me- 
dusa or jellyfish. 
Some on the stony star-fish ride, .. . 
And some on the jellied quarl, that flings 
At once a thousand streamy stings. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 19. 
quar-mant, 7. A quarryman. 
The sturdy Quar-man with steel-headed Cones 
And massie Sledges slenteth out the stones. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
quaroft, adv. An obsolete dialectal form of 
whereof. Halliwell. 
quar-pit}, ». A stone-pit; a quarry. 
[ West of Eng. ] 
quarrt, 2. and v. See quar}, 
quarret, a. A Middle English form of quarry}. 
quarrel! (kwor’el),. [Early mod. E.also qguarel, 
querel; < ME. quarel, quarell, quarelle, querel, 
querele, < OF. querele, F. querelle = Pr. querela, 
querella = Sp. querella = Pg. querela = It. que- 
rela, < L. querela, a complaining, a complaint, 
ς queri, pp. questus, complain, lament. Cf. 
querent1, querimony, querulous, etc., from the 
same source.] 1+. A complaint; a lament; 
lamentation. 
Whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyne Complayntes or 
quereles of pletynges? Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 3. 


Thou lyf, thou luste, thou mannis hele, 
Biholde my cause and my querele! 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 99. (Halliwell.) 


As his frendes wepte for hym lyenge on the byere they 
sayd with swete and deevoute querelles, which suffred her 
devoute seruant to deye without confession and penaunce. 

Golden Legend, quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 419. 


If I shulde here answere to all these querels particularly 
and as the woorthynesse of the thynge requireth, I myght 
fynde matter sufficient to make a volume of iuste quanti- 
tie, and perhappes be tedious to summe., 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 53). 


2. An accusation; in law, a complaint; an ac- 
tion, real or personal. 
The wars were scarce begun but he, in fear 


Of quarrels ’gainst his life, fled from his country. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 1. 


3. Cause, occasion, or motive of complaint, 
objection, dispute, contention, or debate; the 
basis or ground of being at variance with 
another; hence, the cause or side of a certain 
party at variance with another. 
My quarell is growndid vppon right, 
Which gevith me corage for to fight. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3210. 
Methinks I could not die anywhere so contented as in 


the King’s company ; his cause being just and his quarrel 
honourable. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 133. 


Herodias had a quarrel against him. Mark vi. 19. 


He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. 
Holinshed. 


Rejoice and be merry in the Lord ; be stout in his cause 
and quarrel. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 249. 


What is your quarrel to “shallops” ? 
Gray, Letters, I. 301. 


4+. Cause in general; reason; plea; ground. 


I undyrstand that Mastre Fytzwater hathe a syster, a 
mayd,tomary;... ye may telle hym, synse he wyll have 
my servyse,. . . syche a bargayn myght be mad;.. . for 
then he shold be swer that I shold not be flyttyng, and 1 
had syche a qwarell to kepe me at home. 

Paston Letters, 111. 164. 


Whalley. 


quarrel 


Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for mid- 
dle age, and old men’s nurses, so as a Man may have a 
quarrel to marry when he will. 

Bacon, Marriage and Single Life (ed. 1887). 


5. Altercation; an altercation; an angry dis- 
pute; a wrangle; a brawl. 


If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 

As my young mistress’ dog. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 52. 


If upon a sudden quarrel two persons fight, and one of 
them kills the other, this is manslaughter. 
Blackstone, Com., IV. xiv. 


6. A breach of friendship or concord; open vari- 
ance between parties; a feud. 


England was, from the force of mere dynastic causes, 
dragged into the quarrel. Freeman, Norman Οοπα., V. 63. 


The Persian Ambassador has had a quarrel with the 
court. Greville, Memoirs, June 25, 1819. 


7t. A quarreler. [Rare.] 


Though ’t [pomp] be temporal, 
Yet if that rrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance panging. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 3. 14. 


Double quarrel, eccles., a complaint of a clerk to the arch- 
bishop against an inferior ordinary, for delay of justice. 


No double quarrel shall hereafter be granted out of any 
of the archbishop’s courts at the suit of any minister who- 
soever, except he shall first take his personal oath that 
the said eight-and-twenty days at the least are expired, 
etc. 95th Canon of the Church of England (1603). 


To pick a quarrel. See pickl1.—To take up a quarrelt, 
to compose or adjust a quarrel; settle a dispute. 


I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel, 
but when the parties were met themselves, one of them 
thought but of an If, . . . and they shook hands. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 104. 


=Syn. 5 and 6. Quarrel, Altercation, Affray, Fray, Mélée, 
Brault, Broil, Scufle, Wrangle, Squabble, Feud. <A quarrel 
is a matter of ill feeling and hard words in view of sup- 
posed wrong: it stops just short of blows ; any use beyond 
this is now figurative. Altercation is the spoken part of a 
quarrel, the parties speaking alternately. An altercation 
is thus a quarrelsome dispute between two persons or two 
sides. Affray and fray express a quarrel that has come to 
blows in a public place: they are often used of the strug- 
gles of war, implying personal activity. Mélée emphasizes 
the confusion in which those engaged in an affray or strug- 
gleare mingled. Brawl emphasizes the unbecoming char- 
acter and noisiness of the quarrel ; while broil adds the idea 
of entanglement, perhaps with several: two are enough 
fora brawl ; at least three are needed for a broil : as, a brawl 
with a neighbor ; a neighborhood broil. A scuffle is, in this 
connection, a confused or undignified struggle, at close 
quarters, between two, to throw each other down, or a 
similar struggle of many. <A wrangle is a severe, unrea- 
soning, and noisy, perhaps confused, altercation. A squab- 
ble is a petty wrangle, but is even less dignified or irration- 
al. <A feud is a deeply rooted animosity between two sets 
of kindred, two parties, or possibly two persons, See ani- 


mosity. 
quarrel! (kwor’el), v.; pret. and pp. quarreled 


or quarrelled, ppr. quarreling or quarrelling. 
[Early mod. E. also quarel, querel ; 6 OF. quere- 
ler, quereller, complain, complain of, accuse, 
sue, claim, F. quereller, quarrel with, scold, 
refl. have a quarrel, quarrel, = Pr. querelhar = 
Sp. querellar, complain, lament, bewail, ecm- 
plain of, = Pg. querelar, complain, = It. quere- 
lare, complain of, accuse, indict, refl. complain, 
lament, < L. querelari, make a complaint, ML. 
querelare, complain, complain of, accuse, ¢ L. 

uerela, complaint, quarrel: see quarrell, n.] 
t intrans. 1. To find eause of complaint; find 
fault; eavil. 

There are many which affirme that they haue sayled 
rownd abowt Cuba. But whether it bee so or not, or 
whether, enuyinge the good fortune of this man, they seeke 
occasions of querelinge ageynste hym, I can not iudge. 


R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 90). 


I would not quarrel with a slight mistake. 
Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


Viator. I hope we have no more of these Alps to pass 
over. 

Piscator. No, no, Sir, only this ascent before you, which 
you see is not very uneasy, and then you will no more 
quarrel with your way. Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 232. 

All are νο to quarrel 
With fate, when worms destroy their gourd, 
Or mildew spoils their laurel. 
F’. Locker, The Jester’s Moral. 


2. To dispute angrily or violently; contend ; 
squabble. 
Not only, sir, this your all-licensed fool, 


But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 222. 
And Jealousy, and Fear, and Wrath, and War 
Quarrel’d, although in heaven, about their place. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 105. 
If we grumbled a little now and then, it was soon over, 
for we were never fond enough to rrel. 
Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 


3+. To disagree; be incongruous or incompati- 
ble; fail to be in accordance, in form or essence. 


Some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil. Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 46. 


quarrel 


Some things arise of strange and rrelling kind, 
The forepart lion, and a snake behind. 
Cowley, Davideis, ii. 


To quarrel with one’s bread and butter, to fall out 
with, or pursue a course prejudicial to, one’s own material 
interests or means of subsistence.=Syn. 2. To jangle, 
bicker, spar. 


II. trans. 1. To find fault with; challenge; 
reprove, as a fault, error, and the like. [Scotch.] 
Say on, my bonny boy, 
Ye’se nae be quarreil’d by me. 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 181). 
2+. Το disagree or contend with. 


They [Pharisees] envied the work in the substance, but 
they quarrel the circumstance. Donne, Sermons, xviii. 


Fitz. You will not slight me, madam? 
Wit. Nor you'll not ba a me? 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. 3. 
3. To affect, by quarreling, in a manner indi- 
eated by a word or words connected: as, to 

quarrel a man out of his estate or rights. 
quarrel? (kwor’el), κ. [ς ME. quarel, < OF. 
quarrel, quarel, carrel, later quarreau, F. car- 
reau = Pr. cairel = Sp. cuadrillo, a small 
square, = It. quadrello, a square tile, a dia- 
mond, a crossbow-bolt, ς ML. quadrellus, a 
square tile, a crossbow-bolt, dim. of L. quad- 
rum, &@ square: see quadrum.) 1. A small 
square, or lozenge, or diamond; a tile or pane 
of a square or lozenge 
form. Specifically—(a) A small 
tile or paving-stone of square 
or lozenge form. (b) A small 
lozenge-shaped pane of glass, 
or a square pane set diagonally, 
used in glazing a window, es- 
pecially in the latticed window- 


frames formerly used in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. 


And let your skynner cut both 
ye sortesof theskynnes in smale 
peces triangle wyse, lyke halfea 

rell of a glasse wyndowe. 
abees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 247. 


Weare right Cornish diamonds. 
Trim. Yes, we cut 
Out quarrels and break glasses 
where we go. 
Middleton and Rowley, Fair 
{Quarrel, ii. 2. 
2. A bolt or arrow Laving a square or four- 
edged head, especially a cross- 
bow-bolt of such form. 
I sigh [saw] yet arwis reyne, 
And grounde quarels sharpe of steele. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1823. 


Schot sore alle y-vere; 

Quarels, arwes, they fly smerte; 

The fyched Men thrug heed & he-rte. 
Arthur (ed. Furnivall), 1. 461. 


A seruaunt .. . was found shooting a 
quarrell of a crossebow with a letter. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 87. 


Here be two arblasts, comrades, with 
windlaces and quarrels —to the barbican 
with you, and see you drive each bolt 
through a Saxon brain | 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxviii. 
3. An instrument with a head 
shaped like that of the crossbow- 
bolt. (@)Aglaziers’ diamond. (b) A kind 
of graver. (c) A stone-masons’ chisel. 
quarrel*}(kwor’el),. [Early mod. E.also quar- 
rell, quarel; < ME. quarelle, querelle, a quarry, ἃ 
var. of quarrer, < OF. quarrere, a quarry: see 
quarry2,) A quarry where stone is cut. Cath. 

Ang., Ὁ. ‘ 
quarreler, quarreller (kwor’el-ér),n. [< ME. 

querelour, < OF. querelour, quereleur, F. querel- 

leur, < quereler, quarrel: see quarrell, v.] One 
who quarrels, wrangles, or fights. 

Quenche, fals querelour, the quene of heven the will quite! 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 66. 

Besides that he’s a fool, he’s a great quarreller. 
Shak., Τ. N., i. 8. 91. 
quarrelet (kwor’el-et), π. [«< quarrel2 + -et.] 

A small square or diamond-shaped piece; a 

small lozenge. 

Some ask’d how pearls did grow and where? 
Then spoke I to my girle 
To part her lips, and shew’d them there 
The quarelets of pearl. 
Herrick, The Rock of Rubies and Quarrie of Pearls. 
quarreller, π. See quarreler. 
quarreloust, quarrelloust (kwor’el-us), a. 

[Also quarellous; < ME. *querelous, ς OF. quere- 

los, quereleux, F. querelleux, ς querele, quarrel: 

see guarrell.|] Apt or disposed to quarrel; 
petulant; easily provoked to enmity or con- 
tention; of things, causing or proceeding from 
quarreling. 

Neither angry without cause, neither guarellous without 

colour. Iajly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, Ρ. 145. 
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Quarrels of Window.—The 
form illustrated is the ‘‘ short 

uarrel,’”’ the acute angle of 
the pane measuring 77° 19’. 
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As quarrelous as the weasel. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 162. 


And who can tell what huge outrages might amount of 
such quarrelous and tumultuous causes? 
G. Harvey, Foure Letters, ii. 
quarrel-pane (kwor’el-pan),n. Same as quar- 
rel2, 1 (0). 
Roland Greme hath . . . broke a quarrel-pane of glass 
in the turret window. Scott, Abbot, xxxiv. 
quarrel-picker (kwor’el-pik’ér), ». 1. One 
who picks quarrels; one who is quarrelsome. 
[Rare.]—2. A glazier: with punning allusion 
to quarrel2, n., 3 (a). 
quarrelsome (kwor’el-sum), a. [< quarrel + 
-some.|] Apt to quarrel; given to brawls and 
contention; inclined to petty fighting; easily 
irritated or provoked to contest; irascible; 
choleric; petulant; also, proceeding from or 
characteristic of such a disposition. 
He would say I lied: this is called the Countercheck 
Quarrelsome. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 85. 
quarrelsomely (kwor’el-sum-li), adv. In a 
quarrelsome manner; with a quarrelsome tem- 
per; petulantly. 
quarrelsomeness (kwor’el-sum-nes), n. The 
state of being quarrelsome; disposition to en- 
gage in contention and brawls; petulance. 
Although a man by his quarrelsomeness should for once 
have been engaged in a bad action... 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xii. 33, note. 
quarrender (kwor’en-dér), κ. A kind of apple. 
Davies. [Prov. Eng.] 
He... had no ambition whatsoever beyond pleasing 
his father and mother, getting by honest means the maxi- 


mum of red quarrenders and mazard cherries, and going 
to sea when he was big enough. 


Kingsley, Westward Ho, i. 
quarrert,”. A Middle English form of quarry2. 
quarriable (kwor’i-a-bl), a. [< quarry! + -able.] 

Capable of being quarried. 

The arable soil, the quarriable rock. Emerson. 
πως (kwor’id), a [ς quarryl + -ed2.] 
aved with quarries. See quarry1, n.,1 (a). 

In those days the quarried parlour was innocent of a 
carpet. George Eliot, Essays, p. 148. 
quarrier! (kwor’i-ér),”. [< ME. quaryour, quer- 
rour,< OF. quarrier,< LL. quadratarius, a stone- 
cutter,< quadratus, squared (saxum quadratum, 
a squared stone): see quarry2. Cf. LL. quadra- 
tor, a stone-cutter, lit. ‘squarer,’ < quadrare, 
make square: see quadrator, quadrate.| One 
who works in a quarry; a quarryman. 
Aboute hym lefte he no masoun 


That stoon coude leye, ne querrour. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4149. 


The men of Rome, which were the conquerors of all na- 
tions about them, were now of warriors become quarriers, 
hewers of stone and day laborers. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 35. (Davies.) 


When in wet weather the guarrier can sit chipping his 


stone into portable shape. Harper's Mag., LX X. 243. 
quarrier?t, ο iert,”. [Also currier (see cur- 
rier2); < OF. *quarier, ult. ς L. quadratus, 


square: see quarryl, quart!, square.| A wax 
candle, consisting of a square lump of wax with 
a wick in the center. Also called quarion. 
All the endes of quarriers and prickets. 
Ord. and Reg., p. 295. (Halliwell.) 
To light the waxen quariers 
The auncient nurce is prest. 
Romeus and Juliet. (Nares.) 
quarry! (kwor’i), a. and π. [Early mod. E. 
also quarrey, quary; < ME. quarry, quarrey, 
quarre, square, thick, < OF. quarre, F. carré, 
square, < L. quadratus, squared, square; as a 
noun, L. gquadratum, neut., a square, a quadrate, 
LL. quadratus, m., a square: see quadrate, of 
which quarry! is a doublet.] 1. a. 1. Square; 
quadrate. 


Quarré scheld, gode swerd of steil, 
And launce stef, biteand wel. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 111. (Halliwell.) 
The simplest form of mould is that employed for stamp- 
ing flat diamond-shaped pieces of glass for quarry glazing. 
Glass-making, p. 88. 
The windows were of small rry panes. 
rterly Rev., CXLVI. 47. 
2. Stout; fat; corpulent. 
Thycke man he was yron, bot he nas nogt wel long ; 
Quarry he was, and wel ymade vorto be strong. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 412. 


A quarry, fat man, obesus. Coles, Lat. Dict. (Halliwell.) 
II. 7.; pl. quarries (-iz). 1. A square or loz- 


enge. Specifically—(a) A small square tile or paving- 
stone: same as quarrel2, 1 (a). 


To be sure a stone floor was not the pleasantest to dance 
on, but then, most of the dancers had known what it was 
to enjoy a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. 

George Eliot. 





quarry-faced (kwor’i-fast), a. 


quarry - hawk 





quarry-hawk 
(0) A small square or lozenge-shaped pane of glass: same 
as quarrel2, 1 (0). 


The Thieves, . . . taking out some Quaries of the Glass, 
put their Hands in and rob the Houses of their Window 
Curtains. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of ών. κών 

[1. 74. 


Hartley’s rolled coloured-plate, and quarries stamped by 
mechanical pressure, are also largely used where translu- 
cency is required without transparency. 

Glass-making, p. 92. 
2+. A bolt or arrow with a square head: same as 
quarrel2, 2. 

quarry? (kwor’i), n.; pl. quarries (-iz). [< ME. 
quarrye, also quar, altered, by confusion with 
quarry1, from earlier quarrer, quarrere, quarer, 
quarere, < OF. quarriere, F. carriére, < MUL. 
quadraria, a quarry, a place where stones are 
cut or squared (suggested by LL. quadratarius, 
a stone-cutter, lit. ‘a squarer’: see quarrier!), 
< L. quadratus, square, pp. of quadrare, make 
square, square: see quarryl, quadrate.| <A 
place, cavern, or pit where stones are dug 
from the earth, or separated, as by blasting 
with gunpowder, from a large mass of rock. 
The word mine is generally applied to the excavations 
from which metals, metalliferous ores, and coal are taken ; 
from quarries are taken all the various materials used for 
building, as marble, freestone, slate, lime, cement, rock, 
etc. A quarry is usually open to the day; a mine is gen- 


erally covered, communicating with the surface by one or 
more shafts. See mine2. 


Thei saie, a lite] hem bi-side, a semliche quarrere, 
Vnder an heig hel, al holwe newe diked. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2232. 
That Stone rough in the Quarry grew 
Which now a perfect Venus shews to View. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


A quarry is an open excavation where the works are 
visible at the surface. Bainbridge, On Mines, p. 2. 


quarry? (kwor’i), v. f; pret. and pp. quarried, 


ppr. quarrying. [< quarry2, π.] To dig or take 
from a quarry: as, to quarry marble. 

Part of the valley, if not the whole of it, has been formed 
by quarrying away the crags of marble and conglomerate 
limestone. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 89. 

Scarped cliff and quarried stone. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lv. 


quarry? (kwor’i),”. [« ME. querre, kyrre,< OF. 


cuiree, curee, F. curée, quarry, orig. the refuse 
parts of an animal slain, given to the hounds 
in its skin, ς cuir, skin, hide, < L. corium, hide: 
see corium.] 11. The refuse parts of an ani- 
mal slain in the chase, given in the skin to the 
hounds: as, to make the quarry (to open and 
skin the animal slain, and give the refuse to 
the hounds). 

And after, whenne the hert is splayed and ded, he un- 
doeth hym, and maketh his kyrre, and enquyrreth or re- 


wardeth his houndes, and so he hath gret likynge. 
MS. Bodl. 546. (Halliwell.) 


Then fersly thay flokked in folk at the laste, 
& ον of the quelled dere a querré thay maked. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1824. 
2. A beast of the chase when pursued or 
slain; any creature hunted by men or by 
beasts or birds of prey, especially after it has 
been killed. 
I watch’'d his eye, 


And saw how falcon-like it tower’d, and flew 
Upon the wealthy quarry. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 1. 


As a falcon from the rocky height, 
Her quarry seen, impetuous at the sight, 
Forth-springing instant, darts herself from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and skims along the sky. 
Pope, Iliad, xiii. 92. 
3. Hunted or slaughtered game, or any object 
of eager pursuit. 
And let me use my sword, I’ld make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaves, 
Shak., Cor., i. 1. 202. 


quarry*t (kwor’i), v. [ς quarry’, n.] I, in- 
trans. To prey, as a vulture or harpy. 
Like the vulture that is day and night quarrying upon 
Prometheus’s liver. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
II. trans. To provide with prey. 
Now I am bravely quarried. Beau. and Fi. 


A soldier of renown, and the first provost 
That ever let our Roman eagles fly 
On swarthy Agypt, quarried with her spoils. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


Rough-faced, 
as taken from 


the quarry: 
noting a type 
of building- 


stone and ma- 
sonry built of 
such stone. 





(kwor’i-hak), 


Quarry-faced or Rock-faced Masonry. 


quarry-hawk 


m. Anold entered and reclaimed hawk. Hal- 
liwell. 

quarrying-machine (kwor’i-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
A eombined self-moving steam-motor and 
echanneling-machine used in cutting blocks of 
stone in a quarry. It consists of an upright boiler of 
moderate power mounted upon a truck designed to run 
on rails, a steam-engine for operating through suitable 
mechanism a channeling-machine, and gearing connected 
with the axles of the truck for moving or feeding the 
machine to its work as the channel is cut in the stone. 

quarryman (kwor’i-man), ”.; pl. quarrymen 
(-men). [¢ quarry? + man.] A man who is 
occupied in quarrying stones. 

quarry-slave (kwor’i-slav), π. A slave who 
works in a quarry: Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

quarry-water (kwor’i-wa’tér), n. The water 
which is mechanically held between the par- 
ticles of a newly quarried rock, and which 
gradually disappears by evaporation when this 
is kept from exposure to the weather. A part of 
this water only disappears after the rock has been heated 
to the boiling-point, and this is usually called ο ώ 
moisture. The quantity of quarry-water held by rocks 
varies greatly in amount, according to their composition 
and texture. Some rocks which are so soft that they can 


be cut with a saw or chisel when freshly quarried become 
much harder after exposure to the air for a few weeks. 


The longer the stone [limestone] has been exposed to 
the air, the less fuel will be consumed in driving off its in- 
herent moisture, or guarry-water. 
ea Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 619. 
alae (kwart),». [< ME. quarie, < OF. quarte, 

. quarte, f., < L. quarta (se. pars), a fourth 
part; ef. OF. quart, F. quart, m., = Sp. cuarto 
= Pg. quarto =It. quarto, fourth, a fourth part, 
quarter; < L. quartus, fourth (= E. fourth), ap- 
par. for *quaturtus, with ordinal (superl.) for- 
mative -tus (E. -th), ς quattuor = E. four: see 

four, and compare quadrate, quarter}, εἴο.] 11. 

A fourth part or division; a quarter. 

And Camber did possesse the Western quart. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 14. 
2. A unit of measure, the fourth part of a gal- 


lon; also, a vessel of that capacity. Every gallon 
of liquid measure has a quart, and in the United States 
there is a quart of dry measure, although the use of the 
gallon of that measure is confined to Great Britain. In 
England the peck, or fourth part of a bushel, is sometimes 
called a quart. 


1 United States liquid quart = 0.9464 liter. 

1 United States dry quart = 1.1013 liters. 

1 imperial quart = 1.1359 liters. 

1 Scotch quart = 3.398 liters. 
Before the adoption of the metric system, there were mea- 
sures of capacity corresponding to the quart in almost 
every part of Europe. 

Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in ’t. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 3. 


Yet would you . . . rail upon the hostess,... 
Because she brought stone jugs and no seal'd quarts, 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 89. 
Glass bottles of all qualities I buys at three for a half- 
penny, . . . but very seldom indeed 2d., unless it’s some- 
thing very prime and big like the old quarts. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 122. 


3. In music, the interval of a fourth: prefixed 
to the name of an instrument, it denotes one 
pitched a fourth lower or a fourth higher than 
the ordinary instrument. | 

A succession of parallel quarts, quints, and octaves, 


which would be intolerable to modern ears. 
The Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 51. 


4, In Gloucestershire and Leicestershire, Eng- 
land, three pounds of butter; in the Isle of 
Man, seven pounds—that is, the fourth part 
of a quarter.—5. A Welsh measure of length 
or surface; a pole of 34 to 44 yards. 

quart? (kirt), π. [ς F. quarte, a sequence of 
four cards at piquet, also a position in fencing; 
particular uses of quarte, afourth: see quart!. | 
1. In card-playing, a sequence of four cards. 
A quart major is a sequence of the highest four 
cards in any suit. 

If the elder hand has quart major and two other Aces, 
the odds are only 5 to 4 against his taking in either the 
Ten to his quart, or another Ace. 

The American Hoyle, p. 136. 


2. One of the eight thrusts and parries in fen- 


cing. A thrust in quart is a thrust, with the nails up- 
ward, at the upper breast, which is given direct from the 
ordinary position taken by two fencers when they engage, 
the left of their foils touching. A parry in quart guards 
this blow. It is produced by carrying the hand a few 
inches to the left without lowering hand or point.— Quart 
and tierce, practice between fencers, one thrusting in 
quart and tierce (see tierce) alternately, and the other parry- 
ing in the same positions. It is confounded with tirer au 
mur (fencing at the wall), which is simply practice for the 
legs, hand, and eyes against a stationary mark, usually a 
plastron hung on the wall. 


The assassin stab of time was parried by the τα and 
téerce of art. Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas, iv. 7. 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind! 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, W. G, Ward. 
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quart?t,a. [ME. quart, quert, < ON. *kvert, kvirt, 
neut. of *kverr, kvirr, mod. kyrr, Dan. quer, 
quiet, still.] Safe; sound; in good heaith. 
quart?},n. [ME. quart, qwart, querte; < quaré, 
α.] Safety; health. 
Againe alle our care hit is our quert. 
Holy Rood (E. E.'T. 8.), p. 108. 


A! worthy lorde, wolde thou take heede, 
I am full olde and oute of qwarte, 
That me liste do no daies dede, 
Bot yf gret mystir me garte. York Plays, p. 41. 


With beaute and with bodyly Ανά 
Το serve the I toke noone heede. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 


Loue us helith, & makith in qwart, 
And liftith us up in-to heuene-riche. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 
quartan (kwar’tan), a. and. [Early mod. E. 
also quartain; < ME. quarteyne, < OF. quartaine, 
F. quartaine = Pr. quurtana, cartana = Sp. cuar- 
tana = Pg. quartéo = It. quartana, < L. quar- 
tana (se. febris), quartan fever, fem. of quar- 
tanus, of or pertaining to the fourth, < quartus, 
fourth: see quarti.] I, a. Having to do with the 
fourth; especially, occurring every fourth day: 
as, a guartan ague or fever (one which recurs 
on the fourth day —that is, after three days). 
The guartan-fever, shrinking every limb, 


Sets me a-capering straight. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 2. 


The sins shall return periodically, like the revolutions 
of a quartan ague. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 104. 

IT. x. 1. An intermitting ague that occurs 
every fourth day, both days of consecutive oc- 
currence being counted, as on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, Saturday, Tuesday, ete. 


After you felt your selfe deliuered of your quartaine. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 13. 


The quarteyn is gendrid of myche haboundaunce of mal- 
encolye that is corrumpid withinne the body. 
Booke of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. 
2. A measure containing the fourth part of 
some other measure. 
quartanert, ». (ME. quartenare, < ML. quar- 
tenarius, ς quartana, the quartan: see quartan. | 
One who has the quartan. 
quartation (kwar-ta’shon), n. [< L. quartus, 
fourth (see quart!), + -ation.] The prepara- 
tion of an alloy of silver and gold for ‘ parting’ 
or separation of the two metals, by increasing 
the quantity of silver until the gold forms but 


one fourth of the whole. Unless this is done the 
acid used for parting fails to dissolve all the silver. 


In that operation that refiners call quartation, which 
they employ to purify gold, three parts of silver are so ex- 
quisitely mingled by fusion with a fourth part of gold 
(whence the operation is denominated) that the resulting 
mass acquires several new qualities by virtue of the com- 
position. Boyle, Works, I. 504. 


quart d’écut (kir da-kii’). [F.] An old French 
coin: same as cardecu. 


Sir, for a qguart-d’écu he will sell the fee-simple of his 
salvation. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 811. 


quarte (kirt), ». [F., lit. a fourth part: see 
xquartl, quart?.] Same as quart2, 
quarter! (kwar’tér), n. [< ME. quarter, quar- 
tere, dial. wharter, quarter (= D. kwartier = 
G. quartier = Sw. quarter = Dan. kvarteer, quar- 
ter), < OF. quartier, quarter, cartier, a fourth 
part, quarter, as of mutton, ete., = Sp. cuartel 
= Pg. quartel =It. quartiero, quartiere, quarter, 
ς L. quartarius, a fourth part of any measure, 
esp. of a sextarius, a quarter, quartern, ML. 
quartarius, also neut. quartarium, also (after 
Rom.) quarterius, quarterium, a quarter, ete¢., < 
L. quartus, fourth: see quartl. Cf. quarter2.] 1. 
One of four equal or equivalent parts into which 
anything is or may be divided; a fourth part 
or portion; one of four equal or corresponding 
divisions. 
I have akinsman not past three quarters of a mile hence, 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 85. 
Specifically —(a@) The fourth part of a yard or of an ell. 
The stuarde in honde schalle haue a stafe, 
A fyngur gret, two wharters long, 
To reule the men of court ymong. 
Babees Book (E. E. T.8.), p. 310. 


His arrowes were fiue quarters long, headed with the 
splinters of a. white christall-like stone. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 120. 


(6) The fourth part of a hundredweight: in Great Britain, 
28 pounds; in the United States, 25 pounds. Abbreviated 
r. (ο) In England, as a legal measure of capacity, eight 
ushels. Locally, 16, 12, or 9 bushels, 8 bushels and 3 
pecks, or 8 bushels, 2 pecks, and 2} quarts are variously 
called a quarter. 


Holding land on which he could sow three-quarters of 
an imperial quarter of corn and three imperial quarters of 
potatoes. Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 387. 


(d) The fourth part of an hour. 





quarter 


Sin’ your true love was at your yates, 
It’s but twa quarters past. 
The Drowned Lovers (Child’s Ballads, II. 179). 


He always is here as the clock’s going five — 
Where is he?. . . Ah, it is chiming the quarter! 
ΓΕ. Locker, The Old Government Clerk. 


(e) In astron., the fourth part of the moon’s period or 
monthly revolution: as, the first gwarter after the change 
or full. (jf) One of the four parts into which the horizon 
is supposed to be divided; one of the four cardinal points: 
as, the four quarters of the globe; but, more widely, any 
region or point of the compass: as; from what quarter 
does the wind blow? people thronged in from all quarters ; 
hence, indefinitely, any direction or source: as, my infor- 
mation comes from a high quarter. 

Upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters of heaven. Jer. xlix. 36. 


I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, 
from the same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, and 
Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as could be 
wished. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


(g) In nav., the fourth part of the distance from one 
point on the compass-card to another, being the fourth of 
11° 15’—that is, about 2° 49’. Also called quarter-potnt. 
(kh) The fourth part of the year ; specifically, in schools, 
the fourth part of the teaching period of the year, gener- 
ally ten or eleven weeks. 


I have served your worship truly, sir, this eight years ; 
and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave ... I have but a very little credit. 

hak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., v. 1. 53. 


There was a fiction that Mr. Wopsle examined the schol- 
ars once a quarter. Dickens, Great Expectations, vii. 


® A silver coin, equal to one fourth part of a dollar, or 
wenty-five cents; also, the sum of twenty-five cents. 
[U.8.] (j) One fourth part of the body or carcass of an ani- 
mal, in the case of butcher’s meat including a leg: as, a 
fore or hind quarter of mutton; especially, one of the hind 
quarters ; a haunch: generally in the plural: as, the quar- 
ters of ahorse. See cut under horse. (k) 
In her.: (1) One of the four parts into 
which a shield is divided by quartering. 
The four quarters are numbered as fol- 
lows : 1, dexter chief ; 2, sinister chief ; 
3, dexter base; 4, sinister base. (2) An 
ordinary occupying one fourth of the 
field, and placed (unless otherwise di- 
rected) in the dexter chief, as shown in 
the cut; also, sometimes, same as can- 
ton1,4. (1) In shoemaking, the part of the 
shoe or boot, on either side, between the 
back of the heel and a line drawn downward from the 
ankle-bone or thereabout ; hence, that part of the leather 
which occupies the same place, whether the actual upper- 
leather of the shoe or a stiff lining. See cut under boot. 


Lace shoe upper, consisting of vamp, ης, and facing 
for eyelet holes, re, Dict., IV. 110. 


(m) Naut.: (1) The part of a ship’s side between the after 
part of the main chains and the stern. (2) The part ofa 
yard between the slings and the yard-arm. (n) In farriery, 
the part of a horse’s foot between the toe and the heel, 
being the side of the coffin. A false quarter is a cleft in 
the hoof extending from the coronet to the shoe, or from 
top to bottom. When for any disorder one of the quar- 
ters is cut, the horse is said to be guarter-cast. (ο) Inarch., 
a square panel inclosing a quatrefoil or other ornament; 
also, an upright post in partitions to which the laths are 
nailed. (p) In a cask, the part of the side between the 
bulge and the chime. (4) In the dress of a millstone, a 
section of the dress containing one leader and branches. 
(r) In carp., one of the sections of a winding stair. (8) In 
cork-cutting, a parallelepiped of cork ready to be rounded 
into shape. (¢) In printing, any one of the four corners 
oa cross-barred chase. (uv) In music, same as quarter- 
note. 

2. A distinct division of a surface or region; a 
particular region of a town, city, or country; 
a district; a locality: as, the Latin quarter of 


Paris; the Jews’ quarter in Rome. 


Some part of the town was on fire every night ; nobody 
knew for what reason, nor what was the rter that was 
next to be burnt. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 624. 


To the right and left of the great thoroughfares are by- 
streets and quarters. EH. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 6. 


Hence—8. A position assigned or allotted; 
specific place; special location; proper posi- 
tion or station. 


The Lord high-Marshall vnto each his quarter 
Had not assigned. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton, P. Τ.., iii. 714. 


More specifically —(a) The proper stations of officers and 
men on a man-of-war in battle, in exercise, or on inspec- 
tion: in the plural. The exercise of the guns, as in bat- 
tle, is distinguished as general quarters. (b) Place of lodg- 
ing; temporary residence; shelter; entertainment: usu- 
ally in the plural. 


The Duke acquaints his Friends, who hereupon fall 
every one to his Quarter. The Earl of Warwick fell upon 
the Lord Clifford’s Quarter, where the Duke of Somerset 
hasting to the Rescue was slain. Baker, Chronicles, p. 193. 


I shall have time enough to lodge you in your quarters, 
and afterwards to perform my own journey. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 223. 


(c) A station or an encampment occupied by troops; a 
place of lodgment for officers and men: usually in the 
plural: as, they went into winter quarters. Compare head- 
quarters, 

Had all your quarters been as safely kept 

As that whereof I had the government, 

We had not been thus shamefully surprised. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii, 1, 68, 


Quarter. 


quarter 


When the service has been read, and the last volley has 
been fired over the buried soldier, the troops march to 
quarters with a quick step, and to a lively tune. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxx. 
(d) pl. The cabins inhabited by the negroes on a planta- 
tion, in the period of slavery. [Southern U. 8.] 


Let us go out to the quarters, grandpa; they will be 
dancing by now. Harper's Μαρ., LX XVIII, 253. 


4+. [Appar. due to the phrase to keep quarter 
(0).] Peace; concord; amity. [Rare.] 
Friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom. 
1 Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 180. 
5+. Friendly intercourse. 


If your more serious business do not call you, 
Let me hold quarter with you; we will talk 
An hour out quickly. Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 2. 


Alternate quarters, in her. See alternate.— Close- 
quarters. Same as close-jights.— Grand quarter, in her., 
one of the four primary divisions in quartering.— Great 
Quarter Court. Same as Court of Assistants (which see, 
under court).— On the quarter (naut.), strictly, 45° abaft 
the beam: generally used to designate a position between 
abeam and astern.—Quarter binding. See binding.— 
Quarter gasket. See gasket.—To beat to quarters. 
ee beat!.— To come to close quarters, See c/ose?.—To 
keep quartert. (a) To keep the proper place or station. 
They do best who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their seri- 
ous affairs. Bacon, Love (ed. 1887). 
(0) To keep peace. Compare quarter?. 
I knew two that were competitors for the secretary's 
place in Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept good quar- 
ter between themselves. Bacon, Cunning (ed, 1887). 


For the Venetians endeavour, as much as in them lies, 
to keep good quarters with the Turk. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 6. 
(ct) To make noise or disturbance: apparently an ironi- 
cal use. 


Sing, hi ho, Sir Arthur, no more in the house you shall 


prate ; 

For all you kept such a quarter, you are out of the councell 
of state. Wright's Political Ballads, p. 150. (Halliweill.) 
This evening come Betty Turner and the two Mercers, 
and W. Batelier, and they had fiddlers, and danced, and 
kept a quarter. Pepys, Diary, 111. 360. 
Weather quarter, the quarter of a ship which is on the 
windward side.— Winter quarters, the quarters of an 

xarmy during the winter ; a winter residence or station. 
uarter! (kwar’tér),v. [ς quarter, n. 
1., 5, ef. F. cartayer, drive so that one of the 
two chief ruts shall be between the wheels (thus 
dividing the road into four sections), ς quart, 
fourth: see quarti.] I, trans. 1. To divide 

into four equal parts. 
In his silver shield 
He bore a bloodie Crosse that qguartred all the field. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 18. 

A thought which, guarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 42. 


2. To divide; separate into parts; cut to pieces. 


If you frown upon this proffer’d peace, 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 11. 
Here is a sword baith sharp and broad, 
Will quarter you in three. 
King Malcolm and Sir Colvin (Child’s Ballads, III. 380), 


The lawyer and the blacksmith shall be hang’d, 
Quarter’d. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 


3. To divide into distinct regions or compart- 
ments. 
Then sailors quartered heaven, and found a name 
For every fixed and every wandering star, 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, i. 208. 
4. To furnish with lodgings, shelter, or enter- 
tainment; supply with temporary means of 
living; especially, to find lodgings and food 
for: as, to quarter soldiers on the inhabitants. 
Divers souldiers were quarter’d at my house, but I thank 
God went away the next day towards Flanders. 
Evelyn, Diary, May 1, 1657. 
They would not adventure to bring them to us, but 


cartered them in another house, though in the same 
wn. R. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I, 344). 


54. To diet; feed. 


Scrimansky was his cousin-german, 
With whom he served, and fed on vermin; 
And when these fail’d, he’d suck his claws, 
And quarter himself upon his paws. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 268. 


6. To furnish as portion; deal out; allot; share. 


But this isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 
He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 29. 
When the queen frown’d, or smil’d, he knows... . 
Whose place is guarter’d out, three parts in four. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 136. 


7. Inher., to bear quarterly upon one’s escutch- 
eon: thus, a man quarters the arms of his father 
with those of his mother, if she has been an 


heiress. The verb to quarter is used even when more 
than two coats of arms are united upon one escutcheon, 
and when, therefore, more than four compartments ap- 
pear. See quartering, 4. 


In def. 
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Slen, They [the Shallow family] may give the dozen white 
luces in their coat; . . . I may quarter, coz. 
Shal. You may, by marrying. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 23. 
**Look at the banner,” said the Abbot; “tell me what 
are the blazonries.” ‘“'The arms of Scotland,” said Ed- 
ward; “the lion and its tressure, guartered . . . with three 
cushions.” Scott, Monastery, xxxvii. 
8. In mach., to make wrist-pin holes in, 90° 
apart: said of locomotive driving-wheels.—9. 
In sporting, to range or beat (the ground) for 
game: with indefinite it: said of hunting-dogs. 
In order to complete the education of the pointer in 
ranging or beating his ground, it is not only necessary 
that he shoald quarter it, as it is called, but that he should 
do it with every advantage of the wind, and also without 
losing time by dwelling on a false scent. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 229. 
To hang, draw, and quarter. See hang.—To quar- 
ter the sea, to todas 4 
then on the other: frequently done with a small boat 
running before a heavy sea with plenty of sea-room. 
II. intrans. 1. To be stationed; remain in 
quarters; lodge; have a temporary residence. 
Some fortunate captains 
That quarter with him, and are truly valiant, | 
Have flung the name of Happy Cesar on him. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 2. 


That night they quartered in the woods. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sinith’s Works, I. 163. 
2. Naut., to sail with the wind on the quarter. 


We were now assured they were Spaniards; and there- 
fore we put away, Quartering, and steering N. W. 
Dampier, Voyages, II. ii. 20. 
3. To shift; beat about; change position, so as 
to get advantage of an adversary. 
They quarter over the ground again and again, Tom 
always on the defensive. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 5. 


4. In sporting, to run back and forth in search 


of game, as if going about all quarters, as a’ 


dog in the field.— 5. To drive a carriage diago- 
nally from side to side, so as to keep the wheels 
from entering the ruts. 

The postillion . . . was employed, not by fits and starts, 
but always and eternally, in guartering —i. e. in crossing 
from side to side—according to the casualties of the 
ground, De Quincey, Autob. Sketches, i. 298. 
quarter? (kwiar’tér), η. [= G. quartier = Sw. 

quarter = Dan. kvarteer, quarter; < F. quartier, 
‘¢quarter, or fair war, where souldiers are taken 
prisoners and ransomed at a certain rate” (Cot- 
grave) (= Sp. cuartel= Pg. quartel = It. quar- 
tiere, quarter), in the phrases donner quartier, or 
faire quartier, give quarter, demander quartier, 
beg quarter, supposed to have referred orig. to 
the sending of the vanquished to an assigned 
‘quarter’ or place, there to be detained until 
his liberation, ransom, or slavery should be 
decided: see quarterl. The explanation from 
an alleged ‘‘custom of the Dutch and Spaniards, 
who accepted as the ransom of an officer or 
soldier a quarter of his pay for a certain period” 
(Imp. Dict.) presents obvious difficulties.] In- 
dulgence or mercy shown to a vanquished 
enemy, in sparing his life and accepting his 
surrender; hence, in general, indulgence; 
clemency; mercy. 
The three that remain’d call’d to Robin for quarter. 
Robin Hood's Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 350). 


Death a more gen’rous Rage does use ; 
Quarter to all he conquers does refuse. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Thraldom. 


He magnified his own clemency, now that they were at 
his mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they 
gave up the castle. Clarendon. 


Most people dislike vanity in others, whatevershare they 
have of it themselves; but I give it fair quarter wherever 
I meet with it. Franklin, Autobiog., I. 83. 


quarterage (kwar’tér-Aj), ». [Early mod. E. 
also quarteridge, quartridge; < ME. quarterage, 
< OF. quarterage, quarterage, < quartier, a quar- 
ter: see quarierl.] 1. A quarterly allowance 
or payment, as for tuition or rent. 


Upon every one of the said quarter days, every one that 
is a Freeman of the said Company shall pay to the Master 
for the time being, for his guarteridge, one penny. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 289. 


[A virtuous writer] might have expended more by the 
Hered by the revenue of his verse than any riotous elder 
rother upon the wealthy quartridges of three time three 
hundred acres. Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 


In 1711 the quarterage [of Cartmel Grammar School] was 
raised to 1s. 6d. for Latin and 1s. for English, the poor 
children still to be taught free. 

Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 681. 


2. Quarters; lodgment; keeping. 


The warre thus being begun and followed, the Scots 
kept their quarterrage. Holinshed, Scotland, an. 1557, 


Any noble residence at which they [great stewards] in- 
tended to claim the free quarterage due to their official 
dignity, while engaged in the examination of the state of 
the district and the administration of the laws by the 
king’s command, O’Curry, Ancient Irish, I. xvi. 


he sea first on one quarter and * 


quartered 


For quarterage of a soldier, 5s. per week, 
Connecticut Records, 11. 386. (Bartlett.) 
3. A certain special tax. See the quotation. 


They [the Roman Catholics] could not obtain the free- 
dom of any town corporate, and were only suffered to carry 
on their trades in their native cities on condition of pay- 
ing special and vexatious impositions known by the name 
of quarterage. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 

quarter-angled (kwar’tér-ang’gld), a. Inher., 
same as quadrate, 5. 

quarter-aspect (kwar’tér-as’pekt), η. In as- 
trol., the aspect of two planets whose positions 
are 90° apart on the zodiac. 

quarter-back (kwar’ tér-bak), ». A certain 
player or position in foot-ball. See backl, 
N., 12. 

quarter-badge (kwAr’tér-baj), n. Naut., orna- 

mentation on the quarters of a ship. 

quarter-bend (kwar’tér-bend), n. In a pipe, 
a bend the are of which subtends an angle of 
90°. 

quarter-bill (kwar’tér-bil), n. Navut., a list of 
the stations on board a man-of-war for men to 
take in time of action. 

quarter-bitts (kwar’tér-bits), π. pl. Vertical 
posts or timbers projecting above the deck on 
a vessel’s quarter, to which hawsers, tow-lines, 
οίο., may be secured. 
uarter-blanket (kwar’tér-blang’ket), n. A 

orse-blanket intended to cover only the back 

anda part of the hips. Itis usually put on un- 
der the harness. 

quarter-blocks (kwar’tér-bloks), ». pl. Naut., 
blocks underneath a yard close in amidships, 
for the clew-lines and the sheets of the sail set 
above them to reeve through. 

quarter-board (kwar’tér-bord),. One ofaset 
of thin boards forming an additional height to 
the bulwarks of the after part of a vessel. They 
are also called topgallant-bulwarks. 

quarter-boat (kwar’tér-bot), n. Naut., any 
boat hung to davits over a ship’s quarter.—Lar- 
board quarter-boat. See larboard. 

quarter-boot (kwar’tér-bit), ». A leather boot 
to protect the fore feet of horses which over- 
reach with the hind feet. 

quarter-bound (kwar’tér-bound), a. In book- 
binding, bound with pasteboard covers and lea- 
ther or cloth on the back only. 

quarter-boys (kwar’tér-boiz),. pl. Automata 
which strike the quarter-hours in certain bel- 
fries. Compare jack of the clock, under jack1. 

Their qguarter-boys and their chimes were designed for 
this moral purpose as much as the memento which is so 
commonly seen upon an old clock face, and so seldom upon 
a new one, Southey, Doctor. xxix. (Davies.) 

quarter-bred (kwar’tér-bred), a. Having only 
one fourth pure blood, as horses, cattle, ete. 
uarter-cask (kwar’tér-kask), η. A small cask 
olding 28 gallons or thereabouts. 
quarter-cast (kwar’tér-kast), a. Cut in the 
quarter of the hoof: said of horses operated 
upon for some disease of the hoof. 


quarter-cleft (kwar’tér-kleft), a. Same as 
quartered, 4. 
quarter-cloth (kwar’tér-kléth), n. Naut., one 


of a series of long pieces of painted canvas for- 
merly extended on the outside of the quarter- 
netting from the upper part of the gallery to the 
gangway. 

quarter-day (kwar’tér-da),. In England, the 
day that begins each quarter of the year. They 
are Lady day (March 25th), Midsummer day (June 24th), 
Michaelmas day (September 29th), and Christmas day (De- 
cember 25th). These are the usual landlords’ and tenants’ 
terms for entering or quitting lands or houses and for 
paying rent. In Scotland the legal terms are Whitsunday 
(May 15th) and Martinmas (November 11th); the conven- 
tional terms Candlemas (February 2d) and Lammas (Au- 
gust 154) make up the quarter-days. 


quarter-deck (kwar’tér-dek), απ. Naut., the 
part of the spar-deck of a man-of-war between 
the poop and the main-mast. It is used as a 
promenade by the officers only. 


The officer was walking the quarter-deck, where I had no 
right to go. R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 5. 


quarter-decker (kwar’tér-dek’ér), ». Naut., 
an officer who is more looked upon as a stickler 
for small points of etiquette than as a thorough 
seaman. [Colloq.] 
quartered (kwar’térd), p.a. 1. Divided into 
or grouped in four equal parts or quarters; 
separated into distinct parts. 
Nations besides from all the quarter’d winds. 
Milton, P. Β., iv. 202. 
2. Lodged; stationed for lodging; of or per- 
taining to lodging or quarters. 
When they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their qguarter'd fires, Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 4, 18, 





quartered 


3. Having hind quarters (of a specified kind): 
as, a short-quartered horse.—4. Sawed into 
quarters (said of a tree-trunk), and then cut 
into planks in such a manner as to show the 
grain of the wood (especially the silver grain 
of oak) to advantage. This is done in various ways 
—that most approved being to cut the quarter into two 


equal parts from the pith to the bark, and then to saw off 
boards by cuts parallel to the bisecting section. 
5. In her., having a square piece cut out of the 
center: noting a form of cross. 
The perforation is usually as wide as the 
band that forms the cross, so that the 
arms of the cross do not unite in the mid- 
dle except at their corners. 
6. In shoemaking, made with 
quarters (of a particular kind): 
as, low-quartered shoes.—Drawn 
and quartered. See pha Ao jaan 
tered oak. See def. 4.—Qu red 
Partition, a partition formed with quarters.— Quarterly 
quartered. See quarterly. 
quarterer (kwar’tér-éer), n. A lodger. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 
quarter-evil (kwar’tér-6’vl),n. Same as symp- 
tomatic anthrax (which see, under anthraz). 
quarter-face (kwar’tér-fas),n. A countenance 
three parts averted. 
But let this dross carry what price it will 
With noble ignorants, and let them still 
Turn upon scorned verse their quarter-face. 
B. Jonson, Forest, xii. To Countess of Rutland. 
a (kwar’tér-fast), n. Naut. See 
ast}, 1. 
quarter-fishes (kwar’tér-fish’ez), n. pl. Stout 
pieces of wood hooped on to a mast to strength- 
en it. 
quarterfoil (kwar’tér-foil), n. See quatrefoil. 
quarter-franc (kwar’tér-frangk), ». In her., 
a quarter used separately as a bearing. 
quarter-gallery (kwar’tér-gal’e-ri), n. Naut., 
a projecting balcony on each of the quarters, 
and sometimes on the stern, of a large ship; 
also, a small structure on the quarters of a ship, 
eontaining the water-closet and bath-tub. 
quarter-grain (kwar’tér-gran), n. The grain 
of wood shown when a log is quartered. See 
quartered, 4. Compare felt-grain. 
quarter-guard (kwar’tér-gird), n. Milit., a 
small guard posted in front of each battalion 
in camp. 
uarter-gunner (kwar’tér-gun’ér), ». In the 
nited States navy, a petty officer whose duty 
it is, under the direction of the gunner, to care 
for the guns, gun-gear, small-arms, and ammu- 
nition. 
quarter-hollow (kwar’tér-hol’6), n. anda. I, 
m. Inarch., ete., a concave molding the are of 
which is, or approaches, 90°, or a quadrant: the 
converse of a quarter-round. 
ΤΙ. a. Having the form of a quarter-hollow. 


—Quarter-hollow tool, a chisel or gouge used in wood- 
working to make convex or concave moldings. 


quarter-horse (kwar’tér-hoérs),». A horse that 
is good for a dash of a quarter of a mile ina 
race. [Southern U. S.] 

quarter-hung (kwar’tér-hung), a. Having, as 
@ gun, trunnions with their axis below the line 
of bore. Farrow, Mil. Encye. 

quarteridget, η. An obsolete form of quarter- 
a 





A Cross Quartered. 


06. 
quarter-ill (kwAr’tér-il), n. Same as symptom- 
x atic anthrax (which see, under anthrax). 
quartering (kwar’tér-ing), ». [Verbal n. of 
quarter!, ο.] 1. The act of dividing into 
fourths.— 2, The act of assigning quarters, as 
for soldiers.—3, Quarters; lodging; a station. 
Divers designations, regions, habitations, mansions, or 
quarterings there. Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, xviii. 
4. In her., the marshaling or disposal of va- 
rious escutcheons in 
one, in order to denote 
the several alliances 
of one family with the 
heiresses of others. 
When more than three 
other escutcheons are quar- 
tered with that of the fam- 
ily, the arms are still said to 
be quartered, however many 
compartments the shield 
may be divided into. The 
name is also given to the 
several different coats mar- 
shaled and placed together 
in one escutcheon. See 
quarterly. 


5. In carp., a series of small vertical timber 
posts, rarely exceeding 4 by 3 inches, used to 
form a partition for the separation or boundary 


of apartments. They are usually placed about twelve 
inches apart, and are lathed and plastered in interiors, but 
if used for exteriors they are generally boarded. Gwiit. 





Quartering. 
First and fourth quarters are of 


one ancestor, A; second of 
other, B; third of another, C. 


an- 
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6. In gun., the position or placing of a piece of 
ordnance when it is so traversed that it will 
shoot on the same line, or on the same point of 
the compass, as that on which the ship’s quarter 
has its bearing.— ή. In mech., the adjustment 
of cranks on a single shaft at an angle of 90° 
with each other; also, the boring of holes for 
wrist-pins in locomotive driving-wheels at right 
angles with each other. £. H. Knight. 
quartering (kwar’tér-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of 
quarter1, v.] 1. Naut.: (a) Sailing large but 
not before the wind. Totten. (b) Being on the 
quarter, or between the line of the keel and the 
beam, abaft the latter: as, a quartering wind. 
Dana.— 2. In archery, making an acute angle 
with the range: said of the wind. 
quartering-belt (kwar’tér-ing-belt), n. Same 
as quarter-turn belt (which see, under belt). 
quartering-block (kwar’tér-ing-blok), n A 
block on which the body of a person condemned 
to be quartered was cut in pieces. Macaulay. 
quartering-hammer (kwar’tér-ing-ham’ér), n. 
A steel hammer used to block out masses of 
flint for flaking. 
quartering-machine (kwar’tér-ing-ma-shén’), 
π. A machine for boring the wrist-pin holes 
_ driving-wheels accurately at a distance apart 
of 90°. 
quarter-iron (kwar’tér-i’érn), π. Naut., a 
boom-iron on the quarter of ο lower yard. 
quarterland (kwar’tér-land), ». A small ter- 
ritorial division or estate in the Isle of Man, 
forming a division of a treen. 
quarter-light (kwar’tér-lit), η. In a carriage, 
a window in the side of the body, as distin- 
guished from the windows in the doors. Car- 
ας Builder's Dict. 
quarter-line (kwar’tér-lin), ». 1. The position 
of ships of a column ranged in a line when one 
is four points forward or abaft another’s beam. 





quarter-partition 


racks, tents, οἵο., of a regiment, and to keep 
the regimental stores on the march: he directs 
the marking out of camp. In the United States 
army the quartermaster is appointed by the colonel of 
the regiment, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
War. In the British service the quartermaster is gener- 
ally taken from the ranks, and after thirty years’ service, 
including ten as an officer, he may retire with the honor- 
ary rank of captain. Farrow, Mil. Encyc. 
2. Naut., a petty officer who has charge of the 
steering of the ship, the signals and sound- 
ings, and the running lights, leads, colors, 
log, compasses, ete., as an assistant to the 
navigator. Quartermasters keep regular watch durin 
the whole time a ship is in commission, and are select 
from the steadiest and most trustworthy seamen. On 
mail steamers the quartermasters steer and keep the flags 
and running-lights in order.— Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, the staff department of the United States army 
which provides the quarters and transportation of the ar- 
my, purchases stores, transports army supplies, and fur- 
nishes clothing, camp and garrison equipage, horses for the 
artillery and cavalry, straw, fuel, forage, and stationery. It 
disburses the appropriations for the incidental expenses of 
the army, such as the pursuit and capture of deserters, the 
burial of officers and soldiers, the extra-duty pay of sol- 
diers, the purchase of veterinary medicines and stores, the 
hiring of escorts, couriers, guides, spies, and interpreters ; 
and it has charge of the support and maintenance of the 
national cemeteries.—Signal or chief quartermaster, 
in the United States navy, a petty officer who has charge of 
all the apparatus of navigation, as well as the flags, sig- 
nals, and lights. 

quartermaster-general (kwar’ tér-mas” tér- 
jen’e-ral), n. Milit., in the British service, a 
staff-officer whose department is charged with 
all orders relating to the marching, embarking, 
disembarking, billeting, quartering, and can- 
toning of troops, and to encampments and camp 
equipage; in the United States army, a staff- 
officer of the rank of brigadier-general, who is 
at the head of the quartermaster’s department. 

quartermaster-sergeant (kwar ’ tér-mas ” tér- 
sir’jent), n. Milit., a non-commissioned of- 
ficer whose duty it is to assist the quartermas- 


Also ealled bow-and-quarter line.— 2. An addi- x ter. 
tional line extending to the under side of the quartern (kwar’térn), nm. [< ME. quarteroun, < 


bag of aseine. As the bag approaches the shore, this 
line is from time to time drawn upon to relieve the strain 


upon the wings. 
quarter-lookt (kwar’tér-luk), n. A side look. 
[ς quarterl 


B. Jonson. 
quarterly (kwar’tér-li), a. and η. 

+ -lyl1.] I, a. 1. Containing or consisting of 
a fourth part. 


The moon makes four quarterly seasons within her little 
year or month of consecution. Holder, On Time. 


2. Recurring at the end of every quarter of the 
year: as, quarterly payments of rent; a quarter- 
ly visitation or examination.— Quarterly confer- 
ence. See conference, 2 (c) (2). 

II. ».; pl. quarterlies (-liz). A publication 
or literary periodical issued once every three 
months. 

So much of our reviewing is done in newspapers and 
critical notes in magazines and quarterlies that this sort of 


criticism nearly engrosses the name. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 54. 


quarterly (kwar’tér-li), adv. [< quarterly, a.] 
1. In quarters; by quarters. 
They tore in peces quarterly 
The corps which they had slaine. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 107). 


2. Once in a quarter of a year: as, the returns 
are made quarterly.—3. In her.: (a) Arranged 
according to the four 
quarters of the shield. 
(b) Arranged according 
to quartering, even when 
more than four divisions 
exist: as, he bears quar- 
terly of twelve. om- 
pare quartering, 4.—Quar- 
terly in cquerre, in her., di- 
vided into four parts by broken 
lines, producing an effect simi- 
lar to gironny.— Quarterly in 
Saltier, in Aer., same as per 
saltier: said of the field. See 
saltier.— Quarterly pierced, in her., quartered.—Quar- 
terly quartered, in her., divided along the lines which 
seperate the field quarterly: said of any bearing in the 
eld. 
quarterman (kwar’tér-man), n.; pl. quarter- 
men (-men). A subforeman having charge of 
a force of navy-yard workmen. [U,.8S.] 
quartermaster (kwiar’tér-mas’tér), n. [= D. 
kwartiermeester = G. quartiermeister = Sw. 
qvartermdstare = Dan. kvarteermester ; as quar- 
ter2 + master1.] 1. Milit., aregimental staff- 
officer, or an officer of a battalion, whose 
duties are to superintend the assignment of 
quarters and the distribution of clothing, fuel, 
and other supplies, to have charge of the bar- 


Quarterly in Equerre. 


OF. quarteron, F. quarteron = Pr. cartayron, 
cartairo = Sp. cuarteron = It. quarterone, a 
fourth part, ς ML. quartero(n-), a fourth part, 
< L. quartus, fourth: see quarti, quarter!. Cf. 
quarteroon, quadroon.] 1. A fourth part; a 
quarter. 

And there is not the mone seyn in alle the lunacioun, 


saf only the seconde quarteroun. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 301. (Halliwell.) 


Specifically —2. The fourth part of certain 
British measures. (a) In liquid measure, the fourth 
of a pint; an imperial gill. 
The waiter . . . returned with a quartern of brandy. 
Smollett, Launcelot Greaves, xvii. 


(6) The fourth of a peck, or of astone. (ο) A quarter of a 
pound. 


Applicants for quarterns of sugar. 
Dickens, Sketches, Tales, iv. 


quarter-netting (kwar’tér-net’ing), n. Naut., 
netting on the quarter for the stowage of ham- 
mocks, which formerly in action served to arrest 
bullets from small-arms. 

quarternion (kwar-tér’ni-on),. An erroneous 
form of quaternion. 

quartern-loaf (kwir’térn-l6f), m. A loaf weigh- 
ing, generally, four pounds. 


Who makes the quartern-loaf and Luddites rise? 
H. Smith, Rejected Addresses, i. 


In proof of their poverty they [the sweepers] refer you 
to the workhouse authorities, who allow them certain 
quartern-loaves weekly. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 528. 


ree (kwar’tér-nd”bl), ». An old 

nglish coin, equal in value to the fourth part 
of a noble. Also ferling-noble. See noble, 2. 

quarter-note (kwar’tér-not),. In musical no- 
tation, a note equivalent in time-value to one 
half of a half-note; a crotchet: marked by the 
sign@ orf. Also quarter.—Quarter-note rest. 
Same as quarter-rest. 

quarteroon (kwAr-te-rin’),n. [< Sp. cuarterén : 
see guartern and quadroon.] Same as quad- 
Troon. 

Your pale-white Creoles have their grievances: and your 
yellow Quarteroons? . . . Quarteroon Ogé . . . felt for his 
share too that insurrection was the most sacred of duties. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. v. 4. (Davies.) 


quarterount, η. A Middle English form of 
quartern. 

quarter-pace (kwar’tér-pas), n. The footpace 
of a staircase when it occurs at the angle-turns 
of the stairs. 

quarter-partition (kwar’tér-piir-tish’on),». In 
carp., a partition consisting of quarters. See 
quartering, 5. 





quarter-pieces 


quarter-pieces (kwar’tér-pé’sez),n. pl. Naut., 
projections beyond the quarters of a ship for 
additional cabin accommodation. 

quarter-pierced (kwar’tér-pérst), a. In her., 
pierced with a square hole not so large as in 


quartered or quarterly ο See quartered, δ. quarter-timber (kwar’tér-tim’bér), n. 


—Cross quarter-pierced. See crossl. 
quarter-plate (kwar’tér-plat), π. In photog.: 
(a) A size of plate measuring 34 Χ 44 inches. 
The half-plate measures 44 Χ 54 inches in the 
United States (48 < 64 in England), and the 
whole-plate 64 Χ 84 inches. (0) A plate of this 
size, or a picture made from such a plate. 
quarter-point (kwar’tér-point), ». Naut., the 
fourth part of a point, or 2° 48’ 457. 
quarter-pointed (kwar’tér-poin’ted), a. In 
her., representing one quarter of the field cut 
off saltierwise, usually that quarter which is 
appended to either side of the field. 
quarter-rail (kwar’tér-ral), ». Naut., that part 
of the rail which runs above the quarter of the 
ship; the rail that serves as a guard to the quar- 
ter-deck where there are no ports or bulwarks. 
quarter-rest (kwar’tér-rest),. A rest or sign 
for silence, equivalent in time-value to a quar- 
ter-note; acrotchet-rest: marked i ory. Also 
called quarter-note rest. 
quarter-round (kwar’tér-round),n. 1. Inarch., 
a molding whose contour is exactly or approxi- 
mately a quadrant: same as ovolo. 
In the quarter round of the cornish without there are 
spouts carved with a lip and flowers that do not project. 
Pococke, Description of the East, 11. i. 109. 
2. Any tool adapted for forming quarter- 
rounds, as an ovolo-plane.—Quarter-round tool, 
a chisel adapted tor cutting concave or convex moldings. 
quarter-saver (kwar’tér-sa’vér), n. A device 
attached to a knitting-machine to prevent the 
work from running off if the yarn breaks orruns 
out. 
quarter-sawed (kwir’ tér-sid), a. 
quartered, 4. 
quarter-seal (kwar’tér-sél), n. The seal kept 
by the director of the Chancery of Scotland. 
It is in the shape and impression of the fourth part of the 
great seal, and is in the Scotch statutes called the testimo- 


nial of the great seal. Gifts of lands from the crown pass 
this seal in certain cases. Bell. 


quarter-section (kwar’tér-sek’shon), n. Inthe 
United States, a square tract of land contain- 
ing 160 acres, and constituting one fourth ofa 
section: also in Canada. 
quarter-sessions (kwir’tér-sesh’onz), ”. pl. 1. 
A criminal court held quarterly in England by 
justices of the peace in counties (in Ireland by 
county-court judges), and by the recorder in 
boroughs, and having jurisdiction of minor 
offenses and administration of highway laws, 
poor-laws, ete. In several of the United States 
a somewhat similar court is known by this 
name. 
A great broad-shoulder’d genial Englishman, .. . 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none. 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 


2. In Scotland, a court held by the justices of 
the peace four times a year at the county 
towns, and having power to review sentences 
pronounced at the special and petty sessions. 
Abbreviated Q. S. . 
quarter-sling (kw4r’tér-sling), m. One of the 
supports for a yard on either side of its center. 
quarter-square (kwar’tér-skwar), ». The fourth 
part of the square of a number. Tables of quar- 
ter-squares are sometimes used to replace logarithms, on 
account of the property that } (7 + y)? ++4(@—y)? = ay. 
quarter-staff (kwar’ tér-staf), n.; pl. quarter- 
staves (-stiivz). An old English weapon formed 
of a stout pole about 64 feet long. It was grasped 
by one hand in the middle, and id the other between the 
middleand theend. In the attack the latter hand shifted 
trom one quarter of the staff to the other, giving the weapon 
arapid circular motion, which brought the ends on the 
adversary at unexpected points. 
A stout frere I met, 
And a quarter-staffe in his hande. 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 420). 
Quarter-staf’ Dr. Johnson explains to be ‘‘ A staff of de- 
fence, so called, I believe, from the manner of using it; 
one hand being placed at the middle, and the other equal- 
ly between the end and the middle.” 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 357. 
The two champions, being alike armed with quarter- 
staves, stepped forward. ... The miller, . . . holding 
his quarter-stafi by the middle, and making it flourish 


round his head, . . . exclaimed boastfully, ‘‘Come on, 
churl, an thou darest!” Scott, Ivanhoe, xi. 


quarter-stanchion (kwar’tér-stan’shon), n. 
Naut., a strong stanchion in the quarters of a 


Same as 
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quarter-stuff (kwir’tér-stuf), ». Plank one 
fourth of an inch in thickness. H. H. Knight. 

quarter-tackle (kwar’tér-tak’1), n. A purchase 
sometimes used on the quarter of a lower yard 
to hoist boats, ete. 

Ra 
Naut., one of the framing-timbers in a ship’s 
quarters. See cut under counter.— 2. Incarp., 
scantling from two to six inchesdeep. J. H. 
Knight. 

quarter-tone (kwar’tér-ton), π. In musical 
acoustics, an interval equivalent to one half of 
a semitone or half-step. The term is loosely 
applied to a variety of small intervals, espe- 
cially to enharmonic ones. 

quarter-trap (kwar’tér-trap), π. In theaters, 
a small trap on each side of the stage, on a line 
with the first entrance. 

quarter-turn (kwar’tér-térn), . The are sub- 
tending an angle of 90°; a bend or change of 
direction at right angles.—Quarter-turn belt, 
gooseneck, etc. See belt, etc. 

quarter-undulation (kwar’tér-un-du-la’shon), 
n. In optics, a quarter of a wave-length. 
— Quarter-undulation plate or quarter-wave plate, 
a crystalline plate (as of mica) of such thickness as to cause 
a difference of phase of one fourth of a wave-length be- 


tween the two rays propagated throughit. Such plates 
are used in the study of elliptical polarization. 


quarter-vine (kwAr’tér-vin), n. An American 
vine, Bignonia crucigera. It is so called because, 
owing to the projection of medullary tissue in four wing- 
like layers from the middle to near the surface, a short 
section of the stem, when gently twisted in the hand, will 
divide into quarters. See cross-vine. 

quarter-waiter (kwar’tér-wa’tér), n. An of- 
ficer or gentleman usher of the English court 
who is one of a number inattendance by turns 
for a quarter of a year atatime. Also called 
quarterly waiter. 

Gentleman Usher. ‘‘No,doasI bid thee; I should know 
something that have beenea quarter-wayter [in the queen’s 
service] these fifteen yeares.’ 

Sir J. Davies, Dialogue, Tanner MS. 79. 
απορία (kwar’tér-woch), 1. Naut., one 
alf of the watch on deck. 

On the whaling ground in the southern fishery, when a 
ship is hove to in mid-ocean, they stand quarter-watches, 
one-fourth of the working hands, or half of each watch, 
being on duty, headed by the boat-steerers. 

Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 229. 
quarter-wind (kwar’tér-wind), n. Naut., a 
wind blowing on a vessel’s quarter. 
quarter-yard (kwar’tér-yiird), n. An old ale- 
measure. See ale-yard and half-yard. 
quartet, quartette (kwar-tet’), n. [« It. quar- 
tetto, a quartet, < L. quartus, fourth: see quart}. ] 
1. In music: (a) A composition or movement 
for four solo parts, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, usually without accompaniment. Specifi- 
cally, an instrumental work, usually for four stringed in- 
struments, written in sonata form, and planned like a 
small symphony ; a string-quartet. The quartet is the 
highest variety of chamber-music. It first reached its 
full development at the end of the eighteenth century. 
(0) A company of four singers or players who 
perform quartets. A mixed vocal quartet properly 
consists of a soprano (treble), an alto, a tenor, and a bass. 
A string-quartet consists of two violins, a viola, anda vio- 
loncello. (¢) In an orchestra the stringed in- 
struments collectively, and in oratorio music 
the principal vocal soloists, are sometimes loose- 
ly called the quartet.—2. A stanza of four 
lines.—3. Same as quadruplet. Car-Builder’s 
Dict.—Double quartet. (a) A composition for eight 
voices or instruments, especially for four violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos. Grove. (b) The performers 
of such a composition, whether vocal or instrumental.— 
Quartet choir, a church choir consisting only of a mixed 
quartet, especially when made up of expert singers. 
quartetto (kwar-tet’o),. [It.] Same as quar- 
tet. 
quartfult, quartiful}, a. [ΜΕ quartyfulle, quar- 
Sul; < quart8 + -ful.| In good health; pros- 
perous. Cath. Ang. 
quartfulness}, η. [ME. quarfulnesse; < quart- 
-ness.] Prosperity. Cath. Ang. 
quartic (kwar’tik), a. and n. [< L. quartus, 
fourth (see quart!), + -ic.] I, a. In math., of 
the fourth degree; especially, of the fourth 
order.— Quartic symmetry, symmetry like that of a 
regular octagon; in general, symmetry arising from the 
vanishing of the cubinvariant of a quartic. 


II, ». An algebraic function of the fourth 
degree; a quantic of the fourth degree.— Bicir- 
cular quartic. See η BX Gu0er gar ae a 
non-plane curve formed by the intersection of a quadric 
and a cubic surface which have, besides, two non-inter- 
secting straight lines in common. 

quartifult,a. See quartful. 
quartile (kwAr’til), 2. 


quartole (kwAr’tdl), ». 


quartraint (kwar’tran), . 
quartridget (kwAr’ trij), η. 
[ς L. quartus, fourth quartz (kwarts), π. 


quartz 


The heavens threaten us with their comets, stars, 
planets, with their great conjunctions, eclipses, opposi- 
tions, quartiles, and such unfriendly aspects. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 87. 


Or Mars and Venus, in a quartil, move 
My pangs of jealousy for Arcite’s love. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 500. 
quartilunar (kwAr-ti-la’nir), a. [<L. quartus, 
fourth (see quart1), + luna, moon: see lunar.) 
Pertaining to or consisting of one fourth of a 
lunar month. [Rare.] 

Such [tidal] waves as these may follow their causes, in 
periodic times, not diurnally alone, as influenced by sun 
and moon, but in semilunar or rtilunar intervals. 

Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 96. 

quartine (kwar’tin), η. [ς L. quartus, fourth 
(see quart1), + -ἴπει.] In bot., a supposed 
fourth integument of some ovules, counting 
from the outermost. It is really only a layer 
of the secundine or of the nucellus. [Obs.] 

quartinvariant (kwar-tin-va’ri-ant), n. [« L. 
quartus, fourth, + E. invariant.] An invariant 
of the fourth degree in the coefficients. 

quartisection (kwar-ti-sek’shon), π. [< L. 
quartus, fourth, + E. section.] Separation 
into four equal parts; quadrisection. 

quartisternal (kwar-ti-stér’nal),n. [<L. quar- 
tus, fourth, + sternum, breast-bone.] Inanat., 
the fourth sterneber, counting from the manu- 
brium backward; that bone of the sternum 
which is opposite the fourth intercostal space. 
[Rare. ] 

quartle (kwar’tl),n. [A var. of quarter1.] Same 
as quarterl, Halliwell. 

quartlet (kwart’let),». [ME. quartelette, < OF. 
*quartelet, < quart, fourth: see quarti.] A 
tankard or goblet holding a quart. 

Item, ij. quartelettes, of dyvers sortes, weiyng xlviij. 
unces. Paston Letters, 1. 472. 

quarto (kwar’to),.and a. [Short for L.(NL.) 
in quarto: L. in, in; quarto, abl. of quartus, 
fourth: see quarti.] I, ». A size of book in 
which the leaf is one fourth of a described or 
implied size of paper. The sheet folded twice in cross 
directions makes the square quarto, or regular quarto; 
folded twice in the same direction makes the long quarto. 
A cap quarto is7 x 8}inches; demy quarto, 8 x 104 inches ; 
folio-post quarto, 8} x 11 inches; medium quarto, 9 x 12 
inches; royal quarto, 10 x 13 inches. The leafofa quarto 


is understood to have a broad and short shape. Abbrevi- 
ated 4to. 


In my library there is a large copy of the Apocrypha, 
in what may he called elephant quarto, printed for T. 
Cadell and W. Davies, by Thomas Bensley, 1816. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 356. 

Broad quarto. See broad folio, under broad.—Small 

uarto, a square octavo; a book having eight leaves toa 
sheet but the shape of a quarto. 


IT, a. Noting the size of a book in which a 
sheet makes four leaves: as, a quarto volume; 
being of the size or shape of the leaves of a 
quarto: as, guarto paper; a quarto edition. 

Quartodeciman (kwAr-td-des’i-man), ». and a. 
[ς ML. quartadecimani, pl., < L. quarta decima 
(se. dies lune), the fourteenth (day of the 
moon), fem. of quartus decimus, fourteenth, <¢ 
quartus, fourth, + decimus, tenth: see quart! 
and decimal.} I, n. A member of one of those 
early Christian communities which celebrated 
the Paschal festival on the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisan (the same rg A as that on which 
the Jews celebrated their Passover), without 
regard to the day of the week. This practice led 
to great confusion and to a wide-spread controversy (the 
Quartodeciman controversy). In modern times this ques- 
tion has been much misunderstood, from a failure to dis- 
tinguish the “ Pascha” which was the anniversary of 
Christ’s crucifixion from that which was the anniversary 


of his resurrection. The Quartodeciman usage was finally 
condemned by the Council of Nice, A. D. 325. 


II, a. Relating to the Quartodecimans or to 
their practice of celebrating the Paschal feast. 
As to the origin and precise nature of the Quartodeciman 


observance, there is not yet an entire agreement. 
G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 334. 


Quartodecimani (kwir-td-des-i-ma’ni), n. pl. 


[See Quartodeciman.] The Quartodecimans. 


Quartodecimanian (kwir-to-des-i-ma’ni-an), 


nanda. [< Quartodeciman + -ian.] Same as 
Quartodeciman. Also Quartadecimanian. 

[< L. quartus, fourth: 
see quarti.] In music, a group of four notes to 
be performed in the time of three or six. Com- 
pare decimole, quintole, ete. 

An improper form 
of quatrain. 

An obsolete form 
of quarterage. 

[-- F. quarte = Sp. cuarzo 


square-sterned vessel, one such stanchion form- *x(see quart!), + -ile.] In astrol., an aspect of = Pg. It. quarzo = D. kwarts = Sw. qvarts = 
ing the extreme boundary of the stern oneach planets when their longitudes differ by 90°. 


side. 





See aspect, 7. 


Dan. kvarts = Russ. kvartsi, < MHG. quarz (pl. 
8 


querze), G. quarz, rock-erystal, quartz.) T 


quartz 


common form of native silica, or the oxid of 


silicon (SiOg). Silica is also found in nature in the 
minerals opal and tridymite (which see). Quartz oc- 
curs crystallized and massive, and in both states is most 
abundantly diffused, being one of the constituents of 
granite, gneiss, and many other crystalline rocks, form- 
ing quartzite and sandstone, and making up the mass of 
the sand of the sea-shore. When crystallized it commonly 
occurs in hexagonal prisms, terminated by hexagonal 
pyramids. It belongs, however, to the rhombohedral 
division of the hexagonal system, and its forms are some- 
times very complex. Optically it is remarkable as exhibit- 
ing the phenomenon of circular polarization, the right- and 
left-handed character of the crystals optically correspond- 
ing to the arrangement of the modifying trapezohedral 
planes present. It scratches glass readily (hardness 7), 
gives fire with steel, becomes electrified by friction, and 
also by heating and pressure. Itis infusible in the flame 
of the blowpipe, and insoluble in ordinary reagents except 
hydrofluoric acid. Its specific gravity is 2.66 when pure, 
and the luster vitreous or in some cases greasy to dull. 
The colors are various, as white or milky, gray, reddish, 
yellowish, or brownish, purple, blue, green. When color- 


less, or nearly so, and crystallized, it is known as rock- © 


crystal (which see): here belong the “Lake George 
diamonds,” etc. Other distinctly crystalline varieties 
are the pink, called rose-quartz; the milk-white, milk- 
quartz ; the purple or bluish-violet, amethyst; the smoky- 
yellow or brown, smoky quartz or Cairngorm stone, called 
morion when black or nearly so; the yellow, false topaz 
or citrine; the aventurin, spangled with scales of mica 
or hematite; sagenitic, containing acicular crystals of 
rutile; the cat’s-eye, opalescent through the presence of 
asbestos fibers. The cryptocrystalline varieties are named 
according either to color or to structure : here belong chal- 
cedony, agate in many forms, onyx, sardonyx, carnelian, 
heliotrope, prase, chrysoprase, flint, hornstone, jasper, 
basanite, agatized wood, etc. (see these words) The 
transparent varieties of quartz (amethyst, smoky quartz, 
etc.) are used for cheap jewelry, also when colorless for 
spectacles (then called pebble), and for optical instru- 
ments. Quartz prisms are useful in spectrum analysis, 
since quartz is highly transparent to the ultra-violet rays. 
(See spectrum.) Beautiful spheres of rock-crystal, some- 
times several inches in diameter, occurin Japan. The 
massive colored kinds of quartz are much used as orna- 
mental stones, especially the agates and agatized or fossil 
wood, onyx, etc. In these cases the colors are often pro- 
duced or at least heightened by artificial means. Pul- 
verized quartz is employed in making sandpaper; also 
when pure for glass-making, and in the manufacture of 
porcelain. Quartz-veins are often found in metamorphic 
rocks, and frequently contain rich depositsof gold; hence, 
in California and other gold-mining regions mining in the 
solid rock is commonly called quartz-mining, in con- 
tradistinction to placer and hydraulic mining. See cut 
under geode.—Babel quartz, a curious form of quartz 
crystals found at Beer Alston in Devonshire, England, the 
under surface of which shows the impression of the crys- 
tals of fluor-spar upon which the quartz was deposited. 
Alsocalled Babylonian quartz.—Capped quartz, avariety 
of crystallized quartz occurring in Cornwall, England, em- 
bedded in compact quartz. When the matrix is broken 
the crystals are revealed, and a cast of their pyramidal 
terminations in intaglio is obtained. Another kind con- 
sists of separable layers or caps, due to successive inter- 
ruptions in the growth of the crystal, with perhaps a depo- 
sition of a little clay between the layers.— Milky quartz. 
Same as milk-quartz. 


quartz-crusher (kwarts’krush’ér), ». A ma- 
chine for pulverizing quartz. 
quartziferous (kwart-sif’e-rus), a. [ς quartz 


+ -i-ferous.] Consisting of quartz, or chiefly 
yxof quartz; containing quartz. 
quartzite (kwart’sit), n. [< quartz + -ite2.] A 
rock composed essentially of the mineral quartz. 
It is a rock of frequent occurrence, and often forms de- 
posits of great thickness. Quartzite is rarely without a 
granular structure, either perceptible to the naked eye or 
visible with the aid of the microscope. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this structure is with great difficulty perceptible. 
It is generally held by geologists that quartzite has re- 
sulted from the alteration of quartzose sand, pressure and 
the presence of siliciferous solutions having thoroughly 
united the grains of which the rock was originally com- 
posed. The quartzose material of which many veins are 
made up (material which must have been deposited from 
a solution) is not generally designated as quartzite, this 
sense being reserved for such quartz as is recognized by 
its stratigraphic position to have been formed from sedi- 
mentary material. 
quartzitic (kwart-sit’ik), a. [< quartzite + 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to quartzite or quartz; 
consisting of quartzite or quartz. 
quartz-liquefier (kwarts’lik’ wé-fi-ér), ». An 
apparatus in which comminuted auriferous 
yquartz is dissolved to liberate the gold. 
quartz-mill (kwarts’mil),”. 1. A machine for 
pulverizing quartz, differing in character from 
the ordinary mill in which the ore is pulverized 
by stamping, but intended to serve the same 
purpose. See stamp-mill.—2. An establish- 
ment where auriferous quartz is stamped or in 
some other way reduced to a powder, and the 
gold separated from it by amalgamation; a 
stamp-mill. 
uartzoid (kwart’soid), a. [< quartz + -oid.] 
In crystal., a double six-sided pyramid, repre- 
sented by uniting two six-sided single pyra- 
mids base to base. 
quartzose (kwart’s6s), a. [< quartz + -ose.] 
Composed of quartz. Quartzose rocks are such 
as are essentially made up of the mineral 
quartz. Also quartzous, 
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quartz-porphyry (kwarts’pér’ fi-ri), η. 
porphyry. 
quartz-reef (kwarts’réf), n. 
vein. [Australian. ] 
quartz-rock (kwarts’rok), n. Quartzite. 
quartz-sinter (kwarts’sin’tér), n. Silicious 
sinter. 
quartz-trachyte, η. See trachyte. 
quartz-vein (kwarts’ van), n. <A deposit of 
quartz in the form of a vein. Most of the gold ob- 
tained from mining in the solid rock, and not by washing 
of detrital material, comes from veins of which the gangue 
is entirely or chiefly quartz; hence auriferous veins are 
often called quartz-veins, and mining for gold in the rock 
is called quartz-mining. 
quartzy (kwart’si),a. [«< quartz +-y1l.] Con- 
taining or abounding in quartz; pertaining to 
quartz; partaking of the nature or qualities 
of quartz; resembling quartz. 
The iron ore is still further separated from its granitic or 
quartzy matrix by washing. 
Sir George C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, II. 4. 
quas (kwas),”. Same as kvass. 
quash! (kwosh), 0. [< ME. quashen, quaschen, 
quassen, quessen, < OF. quasser, casser, quassier, 
quesser, kaisser, break in pieces, bruise, shatter, 
maltreat, destroy, F. casser, break, shatter, ¢ L. 
quassare, shake or toss violently, shatter, fig. 
shatter, impair, weaken, freq. of quatere, pp. 
quassus, Shake, shatter, break in pieces; whence 
also ult. E. concuss, discuss, percuss, rescue.. In 
the fig. sense this verb (L. quassare) merges 
with F’. casser, annul: see quash2.| J, trans. 1. 
To beat down or beat in pieces; erush. 
Abowte scho whirles the whele, and whirles me undire, 


Tille alle my qwarters that whille whare qwaste al to peces ! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8890, 


The whales 
Against sharp rocks, like reeling vessels φας], 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dash’d. 
Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands, ii. 


2. To crush; subdue; put down summarily; 
quell; extinguish; put an end to. 
The word Puritan seemes to be quasht, and all that here- 


tofore were counted such are now Brownists. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 


The Commotions in Sicily are guashed, but those of Na- 
ples increase. Howell, Letters, iii. 1. 
To doubts so put, and so quashed, there seemed to be an 
end for ever. Lamb, Witches, 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be shaken with a noise; make 
the noise of water when shaken. 
The erthe quook and quashte as hit quyke were. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 64. 
A thin and fine membrane strait and closely adhering to 
keep it [the brain] from quashing and shaking. 
Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 
quash? (kwosh), ο. t [< ME. *quashen, < OF. 
quasser, prop. casser, annihilate, annul, F. cas- 
ser, annul, < LL. cassare, annihilate, destroy, 
annul, ς L. cassus, empty, hollow, fig. empty, 
vain, useless, futile, null: see cass1, cashl, cas- 
sation1, cashier1, ete.] Tomake void; annul; in 
law, to annul, abate, overthrow, or set aside for 
insufficiency or other cause: as, to quash an 
indictment. 
Pleas in abatement (when the suit is by original) con- 
clude to the writ or declaration by praying “judgmen 
of the writ, or declaration, and that the same may be 


quashed,” cassetur, made void, or abated. 
Blackstone, Com., ΤΠ. xx. 


quash? (kwosh), ». [Perhaps so called with ref. 
to its being easily broken; < quashl,v. Squash2 
is of Amer. Ind. origin.] 1+. Apompion. Hal- 
liwell.— 2. Same as squash? (1). 
The Indian kale, ochro, quash, peppers, ackys, and a va- 
riety of pulse being natural to the climate [of Jamaica]. 
1. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 74. 
uashey (kwosh’i),. (Cf. guash?.] A pump- 
in. 
With regard to these said quwasheys, ... the best way 


of dressing them is to stew them in cream, 
Southey, Letters (1823), iii. 891. (Davies.) 


quashy-quasher (kwosh’i-kwosh/ér), n <A 
small tree, Thevetia Thevetia, of the West In- 
dies and tropical America. It has saffron-colored 
flowers and hard wood, and its seeds yield a fixed oil called 
exile-oil. Oficial Guide to Kew Gardens, No. 8, 1886, p. 37. 

quasi (kwa’si), conj. or adv. [L., as if, just as, 
as it were, about, nearly, ς guam, as, how, + si, 
if.} Asif; asit were; in a manner: used in in- 
troducing a proposed or possible explanation. 

quasi-. [< L. quasi, as if, as it were: see quasi. ] 
A prefix or apparent adjective or adverb (and 
hence often written without the hyphen) mean- 
ing ‘seeming,’ ‘apparent’ (equivalent to ‘as 
it were,’ ‘in appearance,’ in predicate use), ex- 
pressing some resemblance, but generally im- 
plying that what it qualifies is in some degree 


See 


Same as quartz- 








Quasimodo (kwas-i-m0/d6). 


quasi-normal (kwa-si-nér’mal), n. 
quasi-period (kwa-si-pé’ri-od), n. 


quasi-periodic (kwa-si-pé-ri-od’ik), a. 


quasi-radiate (kwa-si-ra’di-at), a. 


quasi-tenant (kwa-si-ten’ant), n. 
quasi-trustee (kwa’si-trus-té’), n. 


quasje, 1. 
quass!}, v. 
quass2+ (kwas), n. 


quassation (kwa-sa’shon), n. 


quassative (kwas’a-tiv), a. 


Quassia (kwas’ii), . 


Quassia 


fictitious or unreal, or has not all the features 
of what it professes to be: as, a quasi-argument; 
a quasi-historical account. In construction and 
partly in sense it is like pseudo-. 


The popular poets always represent Macon, Apolin, Ter- 
vagant, and the rest as quasi-deities, unable to resist the 
superior strength of the Christian God. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 110. 


A quasi hereditary priesthood is in each. 
J. I’. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, vi. 7. 


Henry . . . allowed the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
exercise a guasi-legatine authority under himself, and with 
a check in Chancery on his proceedings. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 259. 


Quasi contract, a legal relation existing between parties 
to which the law attaches some of the characteristics of a 
contractual relation. See natural obligation, under natu- 
ral.— Quasi corporation, délit, entail. See the nouns. 
—Quasi delict (LL. quasi delictum), in Rom. law, the 
contravention of certain police regulations which imposed 
a penalty upon a person for certain acts committed by any 
one belonging to his family—for example, throwing of 
water out of the windows. The distinction between de- 
licta and si delicta has been followed by some authors 
whose writings are based on the common law; and quast 
delicta are defined as those acts by which damage is done 
to the obligee, though without the negligence or intention 
of the obligor, and for which damage the obligor is bound 
to make satisfaction. As, however, intention is not neces- 
sary to constitute a delict (tort), the distinction seems to 
be unnecessary in modern systems. 

quasi-evolute (kwa’si-ev’6-lit), π. In math., 
the envelop of the quasi-normal of a curve. 

quasi-fee (kwa’si-fé), π. In law, an estate 
gained by wrong. Wharton. 

dane pecmets ica! (kwa-si-j6-d-met’ri-kal), a. 

elating to hyperspace. 

quasi-heirloom (kwa’si-ar’lém), n. 

loom, 1 


See heir- 


[= F. quasimodo ; 
so called because the introit for this day begins 
with the words ‘‘ Quasi modo geniti infantes,” 
As new-born babes (1 Pet. ii. 2): L. quasi, as if ; 
modo, just now, lately.] Same as Low Sunday. 
Also called Quasimodo Sunday and Quasimodo- 
geniti Sunday. See low?. 

The har- 


monic conjugate of the tangent to a curve with 
respect to the lines joining its point of contact 
to two fixed points. 

That con- 
stant which, added to the variable of a quasi- 
periodic function, multiplies the constant by a 
fixed function. 

Noting 
a function such that, when the variable is in- 
creased by a certain fixed amount, it has its 
value multiplied by a fixed function: thus, /* is 
quasi-periodic, because 5 +1 = 1. I, 

In bot., 
slightly radiate: noting the heads of some com- 
posites whose ray-florets are small and incon- 
spicuous. 


quasi-realty (kwa-si-ré’al-ti), n. In law, things 


which are fixed in contemplation of law to 
realty, but are movable in themselves, as heir- 
looms, title-deeds, court-rolls, ete. Wharton. 
In law, an 
undertenant who is in possession at the deter- 
mination of an original lease, and is permitted 
by the reversioner to hold over. Wharton. 
In law, a 
person who reaps a benefit from a breach of 
trust, and so becomes answerable as a trustee. 
Wharton. 
See coati. 
A Middle English form of quash1. 
Same as kvass. 

With spiced Meades (wholsome but deer), 

As Meade Obarne and Mead Cherunk, 

And the base Quasse by Pesants drunk. 
Pimlyco or Runne Red Cap (1609), quoted in Gifford’s Jon- 
[son, VII. 241. 
[< L. quassa- 
tio(n-), a shaking or beating, < quassare, shake, 
shatter: see quashl.] The act of shaking; 
concussion; the state of being shaken. 


Continual contusions, threshing, and quassations. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 68. 


[ς L. quassatus, 
p. of quassare, shake: see quash1.] Tremu- 
ous; easily shaken. 

A Frenchman’s heart is more quassative and subject to 
tremor than an Englishman’s, 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, iii. 2. 

[NL. (Linneeus, 1762), 

named after Quassi or Coissi, a negro slave in 

Surinam, who used its bark as a remedy for 

fever. Quassi, Quassy, or Quashy was a com- 

mon name of negroes.] 1. A genus of plants, of 
the family Simaroubacee and tribe Simaroubee. 


Quassia 


It is characterized by a large columnar receptacle bearing 
a small five-lobed calyx, five long erect petals, ten thread- 
like stamens, and a five-lobed ovary ripening into five fleshy 
drupes, There are 2 species: one, little known, is from 


ais 





Branch of Quasstia amara, with inflorescence. 
a,a flower; 2, the fruit. 


tropical Africa; the other, Q. amara, is a tall and smooth 
tree of tropical America, with intensely bitter wood, bear- 
ing alternate pinnate leaves with a winged petiole, and 
having terminal racemes of large scarlet tubular flowers. 
2. fl. c.] A drug, also called bitter-wood, con- 
sisting of the wood of Picrasma excelsa, and of 
two or three related trees; also, a medicinal 
preparation from these woods. The original tree 
was Quassia amara, the Surinam quassia. Its wood is 
still in use in France and Germany, but is largely super- 


seded by that of the more abundant Picrasma excelsa,a quaternary (kwa-tér’na-ri), a. and n. 


tall tree, the bitter-ash of Jamaica and some smaller 
islands. A substitute for these is Simarouba amara, the 
mountain-damson or bitter damson or stavewood of the 
West Indies and northern South America. Quassia-wood 
is imported in billets, and appears in the shops in the form 
of chips, raspings, etc. As aremedy it possesses in the 
highest degree the properties of the simple bitters. Its 
virtues are due to the principle quassin. Cups turned 
from the wood impart a bitter taste to their contents, and 
were once popular. A sweetened infusion of quassia is 
useful to destroy flies. Picrasma excelsa has sometimes 
been substituted for hops in brewing, but this use is con- 
sidered deleterious. See bitter ash (under ash1), bitter- 
wood, and mountain-damson. 

quassia-tree (kwash’ iii-tré), n. Any of the 
trees producing the drug quassia; a bitterwood- 
tree. 

Quassilabia (kwas-i-la’bi-i), 2. [NL. (Jordan 
and Brayton, 1878), < L. ΦΑΡΑΦΜΦ, pp. of quatere, 
shake, + labium, lip. ] genus of catostomoid 
fishes of the United States; the hare-lip suckers. 





Logochila (Quasstlabia) lacera. 


Q. lacera is the cutlips, or May, splitmouth, or rabbit- 
mouth sucker, asingular fish of the Ohio valley and south- 
ward, of an olivaceous or brownish color aboye, the sides 
and belly silvery, the lower fins tinged with orange, and a 
peculiar formation of the mouth which has suggested the 
name. | Preferably Logochila, 

quassin (kwas’in),”. [< quassia + -in2.] The 
neutral bitter principle of quassia ( Picrasma ex- 
celsa). This substance crystallizes from aqueous solu- 
tions in very small white prisms. Its taste is intensely 
bitter, but it is destitute of odor. It is scarcely soluble 
in common ether, slightly soluble in water, and more sol- 
uble in alcohol. Also called quassiin. 

quassite (kwas’it),n. [< quassia + -ite2.] Same 
as quassin. 

quasumt, pron. (ME., ¢ qua, dial. form of who, 
+ sum, mod. E. some.] “Whoso. 

Qua-sum this tale can beter tende, 
For Cristis loue he hit amende. 
Holy Rood (8. E. T. 8.), p. 120. 

quatl (kwot),v. [< OF. quatir, quattir, catir, 
press down, strike down, plunge, sink, hide, 
refl. crouch, squat, hide, = It. quattare, dial. 
cattare, crouch, lie close, squat, « L. coactare, 
press together, constrain, force, < cogere, pp. 
coactus, press together, urge: see cogent. Cf. 
squat, v., the same as quat, with a prefix; and 
ef. also the related cache! and squash1.] I. 
trans. 1+. To press down; subdue. 


The renowne of her chastitie was such that it almost 


quatted those sparkes that heated him on to such lawlesse 
affection. 


Greene, Never too Late (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xxi.). 
2t. To oppress; satiate. 


Had Philotimus been served in at the first course, when 
your stomach was not quatted with other daintier fare, his 
relish had perhaps been something loathsome. 

Philotimus, 1583. (Nares.) 


To the stomack quatted with dainties al delicates seeme 
queasie. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, Ρ. 44. 
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3. Toflatter. Halliwell. 

IL.+ intrans. To squat. 
quat?+ (kwot), π. [Origin obseure.] 1. A 
pustule or pimple.—2. Figuratively, a small, 
shabby, or insignificant person. 


I have rubb’d this young quat almost to the sense, 
And he grows angry. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 11. 


quat*+ (kwot), v. {. [A strong pret. and pp. of 
quit, used also asinf.] To quit. 

quat? (kwot),p.a. [See quat?,v.] Quit; free; 
released. [Scotch.] 

quat4, pron. <A dialectal form of what. 

quata (kwi’ti), η. Same as coaita. 

quatch! (kwoch),v.i. [Origin obscure.] To 
ο. be a telltale; peach. Halliwell. [Prov. 

ng. | 

quatch! (kwoch), n. [< quatchl, v.] A word. 

Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Noe; not a quatch, sad poets; doubt you 


There is not greife enough without you? 
Bp. Corbet, Elegy on Death of Queen Anne. 


quatch2+ (kwoch), a. 
Squat; flat. 

It is like a barber’s chair, that fits all buttocks ; the pin- 
buttock, the quwatch-buttock, the brawn buttock, or any 
buttock. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 2. 18. 

quater-cousin, η. Same as cater-cousin. 

quaterfoil, n. See quatrefoil. 

quatern (kwa’tern),a. [ς L. quaterni, four 
each, by.fours, distributive, ς quattuor, four: 
see «κανά. Cf. quire?.] Consisting of four; 


[Prov. Eng. ] 


(Davies. ) 


(Cf. quatl, squat (?).] 


xfourfold; growing by fours: as, quatern leaves. 


[< L. 
quaternarius, consisting of four each, contain- 
ing four, < quaterni, four each, by fours: see 
quatern. | i a. 1. Consisting of four; arranged 
or grouped in fours, 


Reproductive organs... 
same sporangium. 
Le Maout and Decaisne, Botany (trans.), p. 966. 


2. [οαρ.] In geol., denoting that part of the 
geological series which is more recent than 
the Tertiary; Post-tertiary. (See Tertiary.) 
The oldest division of the Quaternary is into diluvial and 
alluvial, by which terms are meant respectively coarse 
detrital material and fine detrital material—the one the 
result of rapid, the other of slower currents of water. The 
former presence of ice, both fixed and floating, over a part 
of the northern hemisphere, and especially in the regions 
where geology was earliest cultivated, has greatly compli- 
cated the question of this division of the Quaternary into 
subgroups or epochs. Thus dilwvial has come to be re- 
placed for the most part by glacial ; and now geologists 
generally divide the Quaternary into glacial and recent, 
using the term Pleistocene also as the equivalent of glacial. 
The term recent has also as its synonym both alluvial and 
human. While the original basis of distinction between 
Tertiary and Quaternary was the fact that essentially all 
forms of molluscan life of the latter still survive, though 
a considerable percentage in the former are extinct, yet 
the land animals, especially mammals, of the Quaternary, 
the period at which they attained their culmination, are 
largely extinct. There is, in some areas, great difficulty in 
deciding whether certain formations shall be called Ter- 
tiary or Quaternary, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Pampean deposits, which contain great numbers of spe- 
cies of mammals all or nearly all extinct. These are gen- 
erally considered by geologists as being of Quaternary age. 
3. In old chem., noting those compounds which 
contained four elements, as quinine, urea, ete. 
—4, In math., containing, as a quantic, or ho- 
mogeneous integral function, four variables. 
A surface may be called a quaternary locus, because de- 
fined by a quaternary equation, or one equating a quater- 
nary quantic to zero.— Quatern cubic. See cubic.— 
Quaternary number, ten: so called by the Pythagore- 
ans because equal to 1+2-+38-+4. Pythagoras, in the 
oath of the brotherhood, was called the revealer of the 
quaternary number, on account of some secret of arith- 
metie, powsthly an abacus.— Quaternary quadrics, See 
quadric. 


II, . A group of four things. 
The objections I made against the quaternary of ele- 
ments and ternary of principles needed not to be opposed 


so much against the doctrines themselves. 
Boyle, Works, I. 586. 


[ς NL. quater- 


solitary or quaternary in the 


quaternate (kwa-tér’nat), a. 
natus, ς L. quaterni, four each: see 


Consisting of four.—Quaternate leaf, a leaf that 
x consists of four leaflets, 


quaternion (kwa-tér’ni-on), η. [Also quarter- 
nion; <L. quaternio(n-), the number four, a body 
or group of four, < quaterni, four each, by fours: 
see quatern.] 1. A set, group, or body of four: 
applied to persons or things. 


He put him in prison, and delivered him to four quar- 
ternions of soldiers, Acts xii. 4. 


Myself... am called Anteros, or Love’s enemy; the 
more welcome therefore to thy court, and the fitter to con- 
duct this guarternion, B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


When and where this guarternion rhyme, as it is used by 
Berceo, was first introduced, cannot be determined. 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 27. 


2. A word of four syllables; a quadrisyllable. 





quatrefoil 


The triads and quarternions with which he loaded his 
speech. Scott. 


3. A fourfold quantity capable of being ex- 
pressed in the form ai + yj + zk + w, where a, 
Yy, 2, w are scalars, or real numbers, while 4, j, 
k are vectors, or quantities whose squares are 
negative scalars. The calculus of such quan- 
tities is termed quaternions. 


A Quaternion is the quotient of two vectors, or of two 
directed right lines in space, considered as depending on 
asystem of FourGeometrical Elements, and as expressible 
by an algebraical symbol of Quadrinomial Form. The sci- 
ence, or Calculus, of Quaternions is a new mathematical 
method wherein the foregoing conception of a quaternion 
is unfolded and symbolically expressed, and is applied to 
various classes of algebraical, geometrical, and physical 
questions, so as to discover many new theorems, and to ar- 
rive at the solution of many difficult problems. 

Sir W. Rowan Hamilton. 
Conjugate of a quaternion. See conjugate.—Conju- 
gate quaternions, Seeconjugate.—Quaternion group. 
See group}, : 
quaternion (kwa-tér’ni-on), v. t. [« quater- 
nion, n.| To divide into quaternions, files, or 
companies. 

The Angels themselves . . . are distinguisht and qua- 
terniond into their celestiall Princedomes. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. i. 


quaternionist (kwa-tér’ni-on-ist), n. [< qua- 
ternion + -ist.] A student of quaternions. 


Do we depart wider from the primary traditions of arith- 
metic than the Quaternionist does? 
J. Venn, Symbolic Logic, p. 91. 


Guaternity (kwa-tér’ni-ti),n. [= F. quaternité; 


as quatern + -ity.] 1. The state of being four; 
the condition of making up the number four. 

The number of four stands much admired, not only in 
the quaternity of the elements, which are the principles 
of bodies, but in the letters of the name of God. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
2. A group of four. 

So that their whole scale, of all that is above body, was 
indeed not a trinity, but a guarternity, or four ranks and 
degrees of beings one below another. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 557. 
quateron, η. Same as quadroon. 
quatorzain (ka-t6r’zin), ». [Formerly also 
quaterzayn; < OF. quatorzaine, quatorsaine, the 
number fourteen, < quatorze, fourteen: see qua- 
torze.| A stanza or poem of fourteen lines; a 
sonnet. 

Put out your rush candles, you poets & rimers, and be- 
queath your crazed quarterzayns to the chandlers ; for loe ! 
here he commeth that hath broken your legs. 

Nashe, quoted in Pierce Penilesse, Int., p. xxiv. 


His [Drayton’s] next publication is Idea’s mirror; 
Amours in Quatorzains, 1594. It contains fifty-one son- 
nets. N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 61. 

quatorze (ka-torz’),n. [<F. quatorze, Τι. quat- 
tuordecim, fourteen, < quattuor, four, + decem, 
ten: see fourteen.] In the game of piquet, the 
four aces, kings, queens, knaves, or tens: so 
called because such a group of four, in the hand 
that hoids the highest, counts fourteen points. 

quatrain (kwot’ran),n. [Formerly also,improp., 
quartrain; <F. quatrain, a stanza of four lines, 
< quatre, four,< L. quattuor = E. four: see four. | 
A stanza of four lines riming alternately. 


I have chosen to write my poem in quatrains, or stanzas 
of four in alternate rhyme, because I have ever judged them 
more noble, and of greater dignity both for the sound and 
number, than any other verse in use amongst us. 

den, Account of Annus Mirabilis. 

Who but Landor could have written the faultless and 

pathetic guatrain ?— 
I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 69. 


quatraylet, ”. [< OF. quatre-ayle, ete., < quatre, 

four, + ayle, grandfather: see ayle.] A male 
ancestor three generations earlier than one’s 
grandfather. 


Thomas Gould,. . . who died in 1520. He was the quat- 
rayle of Zaccheus Gould6, the New England immigrant. 
New England Bibliopolist, I. 71. 


quatern.] Quatre-cousint,”. Same as cater-cousin, 
quatrefoil (kat’ér-foil), π. [Also quaterfoil, 


quarterfoil ; «ΜΕ. katrefoil, < OF. (and F.) qua- 
trefeuille, < quatre, four (< L. quattuor =E. four), 
+ feuille, leaf (< L. folium, leaf): see four and 
foi.) 1. A leaf with four leaflets, as some- 
times that of clover. 

And katrefoil, whenne thai beth up yspronge, 

Transplaunte hem into lande ydight with dounge. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 191. 

2. In arch., an opening or a panel divided by 
cusps or folia- 
tions into four 
foils, or, more 
correctly, the 
figure formed by 
the cusps. This 





Quatrefoils. 


quatrefoil 


ornament resembles the four petals of a cruciform flower, 
but is certainly not derived from imitation of such a flow- 
er. Bands of small quatrefoils are much used as orna- 
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Quatrefoils, from west portal of Amiens Cathedral, France; 
13th century. 


ments in the English Perpendicular style, and sometimes 
in the Decorated. The same name is given also to flowers 
and leaves of similar form carved in relief as ornaments 
on moldings, etc. See also cut under gallery. 


3. In her., a four-leaved grass, or leaf divided 
into four leaflets, used as a bearing.— Cross qua- 
trefoil. See crossl.— Double quatrefoil. Same asezght- 
Jou or octofoil. 

quatriblet, quatreblet, ». [ς OF. quadruble, 
quadrouble, quadruple, a piece of music for four 
voices or four instruments, < quadruple, four- 
fold.] In med. music, a note an octave above 
the mean. 


quatriblet+ (kat’ri-bl), ο. 7.3; pret. and pp. quat- 
ribled, ppr. quatribling. [< quatrible, n.] In 
med, music, to sing a quatrible. Compare qui- 
nible. 


quatront, a. 
Halliwell. 

quatto, π. Same as couita. 

quattrino (kwi-tré’no), π. [It. (ML. quatri- 
nus), < quattro, four: see four.) An Italian 
coin of about the value of a half a United 
States cent. 

The quattrino, a square coin which was struck during 
his [Loredano’s] reign. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 356, note. 
quattrocentist (kwit-rd-chen’tist), π. [= F. 
quattrocentiste, < It. quattrocentista, quattrocen- 
tist, < quattrocento (see quattrocento) + -ist.] 
An Italian of the fifteenth century ; specifical- 
ly, an Italian artist of the style of art called 
quattrocento. 

It was a revelation to me, and I began to trace the pur- 
ity of work in the quattrocentists to this drilling of unde- 
viating manipulation which fresco-painting had furnished 
to them. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 476. 
uattrocento (kwit-rd-chen’t6), ». anda. [It., 

it. 400 (< quattro, < L. quattuor, four, + cento, 
ς L. centum, hundred), but used as an abbre- 
viation of mille quattrocento, 1400, with ref. 
to the century (1401-1500) in question. Cf. 
cinque-cento.] 1. . The fifteenth century con- 
sidered as an epoch of art or literature, and 
especially in connection with Italy: as, the 
sculpture of the qguattrocento. The painters of the 
early part of the period had not yet attained the power to 
render their conceptions with entire freedom; but their 


coloring is very beautiful, and their sentiment in general 
nobler than that of the artists who followed them. 


ΤΙ. a. Belonging to, or living or produced 
in, the fifteenth century; of the style of the 
fifteenth century: as, quattrocento sculpture. 

quatuor (kwat’i-6r),n. [<L.quatuor, prop.quat- 
tuor, = E. four: see four.] In music, a quartet. 
quaught (kwacht), ο. ¢ andi. [Early mod. E. 
also quaght; Se. waught, waucht; origin uncer- 
tain. Cf. quaff.] To drink; quaff. 
I quaught, I drinke all out. 
Wyll you quaght with me? Palsgrave. 
quavet (kwav), v.7. [Early mod. E. also queave ; 
< ME. quaven, earlier cwavien; akin to quabl, 
quap1. Hence freq. quaver,q.v.] To quiver; 
shake. 


The daye for drede with-drowe, and derke bicam the sonne, 


An obsolete variant of quatern. 


The wal [veil] wagged and clef [was rent], and al the worlde 


Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 61. 
While thy mighte 
Can keepe my harte queavinge or quicke. 
uttenham, Partheniades, vi. 


quaued, 


quavet (kwav),”. [< ME. quave ; < quave, v.] A 


shaking; trembling. Prompt. Parv., p. 419. 
quavemiret (kwav’mir), 1. 
mire; < quave + mire. 


mire.| Same as quagmire. Palsgrave. 


[Also contr. qua- 
Cf. quagmire, quake- 
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A muddie quavemire. Mir. for Mags., p. 653. 
Howbeit, Aratus would not suffer the Achaians to follow 
them, because of bogs and guavemires, but sounded the re- 
treat. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 670. 
quaver (kwa’vér),v. [< ME. qguaveren, freq. of 
quave ; ef. LG. quabbeln =G. quabbeln, quappeln, 
quiver, tremble, freq. of the form represented 
by E. qguabl. Cf. quiverl.] I, intrans. 1. To 
have a tremulous motion; tremble; vibrate. 
It semythe that the worlde is alle gwaveryng ; it will re- 
boyle somwher, so that I deme yonge men shall be cher- 
ysshed. Paston Letters, III. 174. 


At the end of this Hole is a Membrane, . . . stretched 
like the Head of a Drum, . . . to receive the Impulse of 
the Sound, and to vibrate or quaver according to its re- 
ciprocal Motions. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 263. 

If the finger be moved with a quavering motion, they [the 
colors] appear again. Newton, Opticks. 

Her hand trembled, her voice vered with that emo- 
tion which is not strength. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 143. 
2. To sing or sound with the wavy tones of an 
untrained voice, or with a distinctly tremulous 
tone; hence, to sing, in general; also, to per- 
form a shake or similar melodic embellishment 
with the voice or an instrument. 

You'd swear that Randal, in his rustic strains, 


Again was quavering to the country swains. 
Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, ii. 


Now sportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, 
And guaver unharmonious. J. Philips, Cider, ii. 
II, trans. To sing in an artless manner or 
with tremulous tone. 
And for Musick an old hoarse singing man riding ten 


miles from his Cathedral to Quaver out the Glories of our 
Birth and State. Shadwell, The Scowrers. 
We will quaver out Peccavimus together. 
Thackeray, Philip, xxvii. 
quaver (kwa’vér), π. [< quaver, v.] 1. A 
quivering; a trembling. 
The worth of such actions is not a thing to be decided in 
a quaver of sensibility or a flush of righteous common 
sense. R. L, Stevenson, The English Admirals. 
2. A tremulous or quivering sound or tone. 


And the choristers’ song, that late was so strong, 
Grew a quaver of consternation, 
Southey, Old Woman of Berkeley. 
3. A shake or similar embellishment, particu- 
larly in vocal music. 
I hearde a certaine French man who sung very melodi- 
ously with curious quauers. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 36, sig. D. 
It has at least received great improvements among us, 
whether we consider the instrument itself, or those sev- 
eral guavers and graces which are thrown into the playing 
of it. Addison, The Cat-Call. 
4. An eighth-note (which see).—Quaver-rest, in 
musical notation, same as eighth-rest. f 
quaverer (kwa’vér-ér), m. One who or that 
which quavers; a warbler. 
quaveringly (kwa’ vér-ing-li), adv. In a quaver- 
ing or tremulous manner. 
quavery (kwa’vér-i), a. [< quaver + -y1.] 
Shaky; unstable. 

A quauery or a maris and unstable foundacion must be 
holpe with great pylys of alder rammed downe, and with 
a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre. 

Horman, quoted in Prompt. Parv., p. 419. 
quavingt(kwa’ving),”. [< ME. quavyng; verbal 
η. of quave, v.]| A shaking or trembling, as of 
the earth. Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, i. 2. 
quavivert, η. [Origin uncertain. Cf. viver.] 
A fish, the sea-dragon or dragonet; a kind of 
gurnard. See gurnard and Trigla. 


Tumile, the great sea-dragon, or quaviver; also the gur- 


nard, called so at Roan. Cotgrave. 

Vive, the quaviver, or sea-dragon. Cotgrave. 

Traigne, the sea-dragon, viver, guaviver. Cotgrave. 

σας (kwak), ο. i. [Imitative; cf. squawk.] 
o croak; caw. [Prov. Eng. ] 


uawk (kwak), ». [Imitative; cf. quawk, v.] 
he qua-bird or night-heron, Nyctiardea grisea 


περυία. Also quark, squawk. ([Loeal, U. 8.] 
quay, η. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whey. 


quay? (ké), π. [A more recent spelling, after 
the F. quay, now quai, of the earlier E. kay, 
key (the mod. pron. ké prop. belongs to key 
only): see key?, kay2.] A landing-place; a 
place where vessels are loaded and unloaded; 
a wharf: usually constructed of stone, but 
sometimes of wood, iron, etc., along a line of 
coast or a river-bank or round a harbor or dock. 
Make quays, build bridges, or repair Whitehall. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. ii. 120. 


To ascertain the limits of all ports, and to assign proper 
wharfs and quays in each port for the exclusive landing 
and loading of merchandise. 


quay-berth (ké’bérth), x. 


quel, η. 
que’, n. 
queach!}+ (kwéch), v. 4. 
queach? (kwéch), η. [Also quitch ; < ME. queche, 


queachy?+ (kwé’chi), a. 


queal! (kwél), v. 4. 


quean (kwén), n. 


queasiness 


quayage (k6’aj), πα. [Formerly keyage; < F. 
quayage, < quay, akey, quay: see quay2.] Duty 
paid for repairing a quay, or for the use of a 
quay; quay-dues; wharfage. 

A berth for a ship 

next to a quay. 


quayedt, a. A manufactured form of quailed, 


past participle of quaill. 
Same as cue, 
A dialectal form of cowl. 


Spenser. 


Halliwell. 
A variant of quitch1. 


a thicket.] 1. A thick bushy plot; a thorny 
thicket. 

Thei rode so longe till thei com in toa thikke queche in 
a depe valey. Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), iii. 540. 
2. Aplat of ground left unplowed on account 
of queaches orthickets. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]} 


queachy! (kwé’chi),a. [Also queechy ; < queach1 


+ -yl.| Shaking; moving, yielding, or trem- 
bling under the feet, as wet or swampy ground. 
*Twixt Penwith’s furthest point and Goodwin’s queachy, 
sand, Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 396. 
I’n got no daughter ο) my own —ne’er had one—an’ I 
warna sorry, for they’re poor queechy things, gells is. 
eorge Eliot, Adam Bede, x. (Davies.) 
[Early mod. E. also 
quechy ; < queach2 + -y1.] Bushy; thick. 
The owle, that hates the day and loues to flee by night, 


Hath queachie bushes to defende him from Apollo’s sight. 
Turberville, That All Things Have Release. 


Our bloud is changed to Inke, our haires to Quils, 
Our eyes halfe buried in our quechy plots. 

Heywood, Golden Age, v. 1. 
[An earlier and more origi- 
nalform of quaill.] Tofaintaway. Halliwell. 


_[Prov. Eng. | 
queal?, n. 


An obsolete or dialectal form of 
wheal. 

[(a) Also dial. (Se.) quine; 
early mod. E. queane, quene; < ME. quene, 
quen, cwene, ς AS. cwéne, cwiyne (gen. ewénan), 
prop. cwéne, orig. *cwine, a woman (L. femina, 
mulier), wife (L. uxor) (ef. *cwénfugol, a hen- 
bird —a doubtful word in Somner),= OS. quena, 
wife, queen (L. regina), harlot (L. meretrix), = 
OD. quene, wife, MD. quene, a vain or worthless 
woman, a barren woman, also a barren cow, D. 
kween, a barren woman, a barren cow, = MLG. 
quene, an old woman, LG. quene, a barren cow, 
a heifer, = OHG. quena (quéna), chwena, chena, 
MHG. chone, kone, kon, G. (obs.) kone, a woman, 
G. dial. kan, chan, a woman, wife, =Icel. kvenna 
= Sw. qvinna = Dan. kvinde, a woman (cf. 
contr. Icel. kona, woman, = Sw. kona, a harlot, 
= Dan. kone, a woman, esp. a married woman, 
wife), = Goth. gind, a woman, wife (Gr. γυνή) 
the above forms being distinct from, though 
partly confused with (0) E. queen (L. regina), < 
ME. queen, quen, quene, kuen, cwene, cwen, < AS. 
cwén, rarely cw#n (gen. cwene), a woman (L. femi- 
na), wife (Li. uxor), queen (L. regina, impera- 
trix, augusta), = 08. quan, wife, = OHG. quéna, 
chuuéna = 1661. kvan, kveen, wife, = Goth. kwéns, 
rarely kweins, wife (not recorded in sense of 
‘queen’); both forms ult. akin to Ir. Gael. 
coinne, &@ woman; Gr. γυνή, a woman, female 
(see gynzceum, gynarchy ,etc., gynecocracy, ete.); 
Skt. jani, awife, appar. <7 jan=Gr. γ yev =L. 
Vv gen= Teut. ken, bring forth: see ken2., 
kinl, genus, generate, ete.] A woman; afemale 
person, considered without regard to qualities 


or position: hence generally inaslighting use. 
It may be merely neutral or familiar, like wench (as, a 
sturdy quean, a thriving σον or be used in various de- 
grees of depreciation (= jade, slut, harlot, strumpet). (Eng. 
and Scotch. ] 
Hastow with som quene al nyght yswonke? 
Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, 1. 18. 


At churche in the charnel cheorles aren yuel to knowe, 
Other a knyght fro a knaue other a queyne fro a queene. 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 46. 
Flavia, because her meanes are somewhat scant, 
Doth sell her body to relieve her want, 
Yet scornes to be reputed as a quean. 
Times’ Whisthe (E. E. T. 8.), p. 45. 
I never was ambitious 
Of using congees to my daughter-queen — 
A queen! perhaps a quean / 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3. 


I see her yet, the sonsie quean 
That lighted up my jingle. 
Burns, To the Guidwife of Wauchope House. 
My ae master will . . . call you slut and quean, if 
there be but a speck of soot upon his bandbox. 
Scott, Abbot, iv. 


queasily (kw6’zi-li), adv. In a queasy manner; 


with squeamishness. 


Blackstone, Com., I. vii. queasiness (kw6é’zi-nes),. The state of being 


quay? (ké), ο. t [< quay, n.] To furnish with queasy; nausea; qualmishness; inclination to 
vomit; disgust. 


ο quay or quays. 





queasiness 
They did fight with queasiness, constrain’d, 
As men drink potions. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 196. 
Let them live and die in servile condition and thir scru- 
pulous queasiness, if no instruction will confirme them. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
queasy (kwe’zi), a. [Karly mod. EK. and dial. 
also quaisy; < ME. quaysy, queysy, causing a 
feeling of nausea; prob. ς Norw. kveis, sickness 
after a debauch, = Icel. kveisa, in comp. idhra- 
kveisa, colic, = Sw. dial. kvesa, soreness, blis- 
ter, pimple; perhaps akin to Sw. φυᾶδα, bruise, 
wound, squash, Dan. kvase, squash, crush. Cf. 
AS. tocwisan, crush: see squeeze.] 1. Affected 
with nausea; inclined to vomit. 
The Reverend Doctor Gaster found himself rather queasy 
in the morning, therefore preferred breakfasting in bed. 
Peacock, Headlong Hall, vii. 
2. Fastidious; squeamish; delicate. 
And even so in a manner these instruments make a man’s 
wit so soft and smooth, so tender and quaisy, that they be 


less able to brook strong and tough study. 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 27. 


I am so queasy-stomached 
I cannot taste such gross meat. 
Massinger, Bondman, ii. 2. 


Is there cause why these men should overween, and be 
so queaste of the rude multitude, lest their deepe worth 
should be undervalu’d for want of fit umpires ? 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


Deprecation which is unusual even for the queasy mod- 
esty of sixteenth-century dedications. 
S. Lanier, Sci. of Eng. Verse, p. vi. 
3. Apt to cause nausea; occasioning uncom- 
fortable feelings; hence, requiring to be deli- 
cately handled; ticklish; nice. 
Those times are somewhat queasy to be touched. 
ΓΡ, Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 
I have one thing, of a queasy question, 
Which I must act. Shak., Lear, ii, 1. 19. 
I was not my own man again for the rest of the voyage. 
I had a queasy sense that I wore my last dry clothes upon 
my body. RR. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 132. 
4. Short; brief. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
queazent(kwe’zn),v.t. [For*queasen,< queas(y) 
+ -enl,] To make queasy; sicken. 
The spirable odor and pestilent steame . . . would have 
queazened him. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe(Harl. Misc. , VI. 173). 
quebast, η. An old game. 


Every afternoon at my Lady Briefs and my Lady Mean- 
well’s at ombre and quebas. 
Etheredge, She Would if she Could, iii. 3. 


uebec group. Ingeol., adivision of the lower 
aleozoic established by the Canada Geological 
Survey, of very uncertain value. It was divided 
into three parts, the Lévis, Lauzon, and Sillery beds, which 
were regarded by Logan and Billings as mostly of the age 
of the Calciferous and Chazy rocks of New York. Recent 
researches have shown that these rocks include beds from 
the Cambrian to the top of the Lower Silurian. 
Quebec oak. See oak. 
quebracho (ke-brii’cho), n. [Pg., contr. from 
quebra-hacho, < quebrar, break, + hacha, facha, 
ax; Sp. quebracho: so called in allusion to the 
hardness of the wood: see hatchet.] The name 
of several hard-wooded South American trees 
of economic value. The white quebracho (quebracho 
blanco) is Macaglia Quebracho-blanco, best known for its 
medicinal bark. (See quebracho bark, under bark2.) The 
red quebracho (quebracho colorado) is Quebrachia Lor- 
entzii, of the La Plata region. Its wood and bark form an 
important tanning-material, very rapid in action, exported 
to Europe in bulk and in extract. Its timber is extremely 
hard and strong. Another quebracho is Jodina rhombi- 
folia of the Santalacex (quebracho floja), its wood and 
bark being mixed with the last.— Quebracho gum, the 
dried juice or watery extract of Quebrachia Lorentzii. It 
is used for the relief of dyspnoea. 
quebrada (ke-brii’dii), π. [Sp., broken, uneven 
ground, prop. fem. of quebrado, pp. of quebrar, 
break.] A gorge; a ravine; a defile: a word 
occasionally used by writers in English on Mex- 
ican and South American physical geography, 
and by the Spanish Americans themselves, with 
about the same meaning as barranca. 
quecchet, v.i. A Middle English form of quitch1. 
quech (kweéh),n. Same as quaigh. [Scotch.] 
queckt, x. [Origin uncertain; ef. querken.] A 
blow (?). 
But what and the ladder slyppe 
And yf I fall I catche a quecke, 
I may fortune to breke my necke, .. . 
Nay, nay, not so! 
Enterlude of Youth. (Halliwell.) 
queckshoest, ». See quelquechose. 
quedt, «.andn. [ME., also quede, queed, quead, 
quad, quaad, queth, < AS. *ew#d = OF ries. quad 
= MD. quaed, D. kwaad = MLG. quat, LG. 
quaad, bad; otherwise found in the neuter, as a 
noun, AS. *cwed, ewedd, filth, dung, = MD. 
quaed, quaet, quat, kat = OHG. quat, MHG. 
quat, kat, quot, kot, G. kot, koth, filth, dirt, 
mud.] 1. a. Bad; evil. 
II, ». 1. Evil; harm. 
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For to deme quike and dede 
He scal come to gode and quede, 
King Horn (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 191. 


2. Anevil person; especially, the evil one; the 
devil. 


A shrew; an evil person. 
Namly an eyre [heir] that ys a qued, 
That desyreth hys fadrys ded. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 42. (Halliwell.) 


And lete me neuere falle in boondis of the queed ! 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 5.), p. 6. 


Quedius (kwé’di-us),. [NL. (Stephens, 1832). ] 
A notable genus of rove-beetles or Staphylinide, 
having the prothoracic stigmata each covered 
by a triangular lamella. About 120 species have 
been described, the majority from Europe, but many from 
Asia and America; 18 are found in America north of Mex- 
ico. Most of them have the ordinary rove-beetle habits, 
but Q. dilatatus breeds in hornets’ nests in Europe, and 
will also eat honey. 

quedshipt, ». [ME. quedschipe, queadschipe; <¢ 
qued + -ship.] Badness; evilness. <Ancren 
Riwle, p. 310. 

queed!,x. A dialectal variant of quid!. Halli- 
well, 

queed?}, ». See qued. 

queen! (ηδη), ». [ς ME. queen, quen, quene, 

xqwhene, whene, kuen, ewene, cwen, ς AS. cwén, 
rarely cw#n (gen. cwéne), a woman (L. femina), 
wife (L. uxor), queen (L. regina, imperatria, 
augusta), OS. quan, wife, = OHG. quéna, 
chuuéna, wife, = Icel. kvdn, kvzen, wife, = Goth. 
kwéns, rarely kweins, wife (not recorded in the 
sense of ‘queen’). See quean.|] 1. The consort 
of a king. 


Thursdaye, the laste daye of Apryll, to Lasheles, where 
lyethe quene Elyanour of Englonde, and in an abbey of her 
awne foundacyon, Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 4. 


I'll undertake to make thee Henry’s queen. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 117. 


2. A woman who is the sovereign of a realm; 


a female sovereign. In countries under monarchical 
rule females are sometimes excluded from the throne, and 
seldom if ever succeed in direct lineal descent. In the line 
of succession to the British throne the eldest son of the 
sovereign is the heir, to the exclusion of older sisters; but 
a daughter who has no brothers succeeds, to the exclusion 
of younger brothers of her father or their male descen- 
dants. The exceptionally long reign of Queen Victoria 
(who succeeded in right of her deceased father, the Duke 
of Kent, to the exclusion of his younger brothers) has 
familiarized English-speaking communities of the present 
day with the form queen’s instead of king's in such phrases 
as queen’s counsel, the queen’s English, etc. 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen. Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 11. 
Now what I am ye know right well — your Queen, 
To whom . . . ye did promise full 
Allegiance and obedience to the death. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, ii. 2. 


3. Figuratively, a woman who is chief or pre- 
eminent among others; one who presides: as, 
queen of beauty; queen of the May (see May- 
queen). 


Venus, the queen of Love, was but thy figure, 
And all her graces prophecies of thine. 
Shirley, Traitor, iii. 3. 
Isabel, thro’ all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 


4. Hence, anything personified as chief or 
greatest, when considered as possessing female 
attributes. 


The Cathedrall Church of this Citie [Amiens] is dedi- 
cated to our Lady, being the very Queene of al the Churches 
in France. Coryat, Crudities, I. 15. 


Show this queen of cities that so fair 
May yet be foul. Cowper, Task, i. 727. 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea. 
Domett, Christmas Hymn. 


5. In entom., a queen bee or queen ant.—6. A 
playing-card on which a queen is depicted. 


The knave of Diamonds tries. his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 88. 


7. In chess, the piece which is by far the most 
powerful of all for attack. See chessl. Abbre- 
viated Q.— 8. A variety of roofing-slate, mea- 
suring 3 feet long and 2 feet wide. Compare 


duchess, 2.— Court of Queen’s Bench. See Court of 
King’s Bench, under court.— Dollar queen, in apiculiure, 
an untested queen bee, bred from a purely bred mother 
that has mated with one of her own race: so called be- 
cause the standard price was supposed to be one dol- 
lar. The price of dollar queens, however, varies from 75 
cents to $2. Phin, Dict. of Apiculture, p. 57.—Keeper 
of the Queen’s prison. See Marshal of the King’s 
(or Queen's) Bench, under marshal.—Marshal of the 
queen’s household. See marshal.—Problem of the 
queens. See problem.—Queen Anne’s bounty. See 
bounty.—Queen Anne style, in arch., the style which 
obtained in England in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; and produced many commodious and dignified 
buildings, particularly in domestic architecture; also, 
specifically, a nondescript style purporting to follow ehe 


queenfish (kwén’fish), 2. 





queenfish 


above, and reproducing some of the exterior forms and 
ornaments of the original, much in vogue in the United 
States, especially for suburban cottages, from about 1880. 
ueen bee. See bee.—Queen closer. See closer! (b), 
ueen consort. See consortl.—_Queen dowager, the 
widow of a deceased king.—Queen mother, a queen 
dowager who is also mother of the reigning sovereign.— 
ueen of heaven. (a) A title often given to the god- 
ess Astarte or Ashtoreth. 


The women knead their dough to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven, . . . that they may provoke me to anger. 
Jer. vii. 18. 


With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns, 
Milton, P. L., i. 439. 


(ϐ) Among Roman Catholics, a title given to the Virgin 
Mary.— Queen of the May, a young girl crowned with 
flowers and enthroned as the central figure of the May-day 
sports.— Queen regent, queen regnant, a queen who 
holds the crown in her own right, or a queen who reigns 
as regent.—Queen’s advocate. Same as lord advocate 
(which see, under advocate).— Queen’s color, in the Brit- 
ish army, one of the pair of colors belonging to every 
regiment. In the line it is a union jack charged with 
some regimental devices; in the Guards it is a crimson 
flag, sometimes having the jack in the dexter chief, but 
always having the royal cipher and regimental devices. 
See color, and a pair of colors, under pair|. Boutell, English 
Heraldry.—Queen’s counsel, enemy, gambit. See 
counsel, etc.—Queen’s evidence. See king’s evidence, 
under evidence.—Queen’s gap, a gap in a dam, a style 
of fishway used in British waters. It has been occasion- 
ally used in America for alewives. In low dams it answers 
well for salmon.— Queen’s herbt, snuff: so called (in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century) because Catharine 
de’ Medici acquired a taste for it soon after the introduc- 
tion of tobacco into France.—Queen’s keys. See key}. 
—Queen’s messenger. See messenger.—The queen’s 
English. See English.— The queen’s peace. See peace. 
queen! (kwén),v. [< queen!,n.] 1. intrans. To 
play the queen; act the part or character of a 
queen; domineer: with an indefinite it. 
A three-pence bow’d would hire me, 


Old as I am, to queen itt. 
Shak., Hen. VITI., ii. 3. 37. 


Xerxes went out of his way with his army to do homage 
to the great plane-tree that gueened it in the desert alone. 
P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 85. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. In chess, to make a queen of: 
said of a pawn on its reaching the eighth square. 
—2. In apiculture, to supply with a queen; in- 
troduce a queen to: said of a colony of bees. 
Phin, Dict. of Apiculture, p. 57. 

queen? (kwén), ». Same as quin. 

In England one hears such names for scallops as “ fan- 
shells,” ‘‘ frills,” or “queens” in South Devon, according to 
Montagu; and on the Dorset coast the fishermen call them 
**squinns,” Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 565. 

queen-apple (kwén’ap/1),». A variety of apple. 

The queen-apple is of the summer kind, and a good 
cider apple mixed with others. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

queen-cell (kwén’sel), |. The cell of a honey- 
comb destined for a queen or female larva. 
It is larger than the other cells, and generally placed on 
the edge of the comb, and is said to be provisioned with 
richer food, the so-called royal jelly. : 

queen-conch (kwén’kongk), ». The giant 
stromb or conch, Strombus gigas ; the fountain- 
shell, used to make conch-eoral, porcelain, ete. 

queencraft (kwén’kraft), n. Craft or skill in 
policy on the part of a queen; kingcraft as 
practised by a female sovereign. 

Elizabeth showed much queencraft in procuring the 
votes of the nobility. Fuller. 

Queen-day (kwén’da),. The Feast of the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary; Lady-day. 
queendom (kwén’dum), ». [< queen! + -dom.] 
1. The condition or character of a queen; 
queenly rule, power, or dignity. 
Will thy qgueendom all lie hid 


Meekly under either lid ? 
Mrs. Browning, The Dead Pan. 


2. The realm or the subjects of a queen. 


The mother sat at the head of the table, and regarded 
her queendom with a smile. 
George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 9. 
[Rare in both uses. ] 
A scisenoid fish, 
Seriphus politus, found on the Pacifie coast of 


the United States. It is a food-fish of good quality, 
but too small to be of much economic importance, reaching 





Queenfish (Serzphus polttus). 


a length of only eight inches and a weight of half a pound. 
The body is compressed, and covered with rather large 
deciduous scales. The two dorsal fins are separate; the 
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queen’s-flower (kwénz’flou’ér),. The blood- 
wood or jarool, Lagerstremia Flos-Regine, a me- 
dium-sized tree of the East Indies, etc., in those 
regions often planted. The panicled flowers are each 


2 or 3 inches in diameter, rose-colored in the morning, 
becoming purple by evening. 

queenship (kwen’ship), n. [< queen + -ship.] 
The position or dignity of a queen. 

Neither did I at any time so far forget myself in my ex- 
altation or received queenship but that I always looked for 
such an alteration as I now find. 

Queen Ann Boleyn’s last Letter to King Henry (quoted by 
[Addison in Spectator, No. 397). 
ueensland ebony, see Maba; hemp, see Sida; 
aurel, see Pittosporum; nut, nut-tree, see 
Macadamia ; olive, poplar, etc., see olive, ete. ; 
plum, see Owenia, 1. 
queen’s-lily (kwénz’lil’i), ». 1. See Knipho- 
fia.—2. The Mexican lily. See lily. 
queen’s-metal (kwénz’met’al), ». An alloy of 
which the chief ingredient is tin, answering the 
purposes of Britannia metal, and somewhat finer 
and harder than pewter. The proportions of 
the ingredients vary. 


queenfish 


color is bluish above, silvery below, yellow on the belly, 
with yellowish vertical fins, and blackish at the base of 
the pectorals. 
queen-gold (kwén’gdld),. A royal duty or rev- 
enue once enjoyed by every queen of England 
during her marriage with the king. 
queenhood (kwén’hud), n. [< queen + -hood. ] 
The state or rank of a queen; the dignity of 
character becoming a queen. 
With all grace 
Of womanhood and queenhood, 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
queening (kwé’ning), π. [Appar. < queen + 
-ing3; but perhaps connected with quine, 
quince.| A name of several varieties of apple: 
one is distinguished as the winter queening. 
The winter queening is good for the table. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
queenite (kwé’nit), n. [< queen + -ite?.] A 
partizan of Queen Caroline in her differences 
with her husband, George IV. 
He thought small beer at that time of some very great 


patriots and Queenites. 
Southey, The Doctor, interchapter xvi. (Davies. 


queer?}, 2. 


queerity (kwér’i-ti), n. 


queerly (kwér’li), adv. 


queenlet (kwén‘let), ». [< queen + -let.] A 
petty or insignificant queen. 
In Prussia there is a Philosophe King, in Russia a Philo- 


ueen’s-pigeon (kwénz’pij’on),”. Alargeand 

andsome ground-pigeon, Goura victorie@: so 
named from the Queen of England. See Goura. 
Also called Victoria crown-pigeon. 


queerness (kwér’nes), 2. 


sophe Empress; the whole North swarms with kinglets 
and queenlets of the like temper. 
Carlyle, Misc., 111. 
queen-lily (kwén‘lil’i), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Phedranassa. P. chloracra is a handsome cul- 
tivated species from Peru, with flowers 2 inches long, the 
short tube greenish, the segments of the limb purplish 
rose-color tipped with green. 


queenliness (kwén’li-nes),. The state or con- 
dition of being queenly; the characteristics of 
a queen; queenly nature or quality; dignity; 
stateliness. ; ; ueen’s-yellow (kwénz’yel’6), n. The yellow 
queenly (kwen’li), a. [< queen + -ly1.] Like Tai bautpiiats of οί, μμ fatneraL, 
a queen; befitting a queen; suitable to a queen. queen-truss (kwén’trus), ». A truss framed 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young. With queen-posts. 
Pope, Lenore. qyeequehatch, n. Same as quickhatch. 
[< queenly,a.] Likea queer! (kwér), a.andn. [Formerly also quire; 
ς LG. queer, quer, cross, transverse (> quere, 
obliquity), = MHG. G. quer, cross, transverse 
(> quere, obliquity), OHG. MHG. twer, cross, 
transverse (> twer, obliquity); a variant, with- 
out the final guttural, of OHG. dwerah, dwerih, 
dwereh, dwerh, thwerah, thwereh, twerh, MHG. 


queen’s-root (kwénz’rét), η. Same as queen’s- 
216. (Davies.) delight. 
queen-stitch (kwén’stich), n. Asimple pattern 
in embroidery, made bya square of four stitches 
drawn within another larger one made in the 
same way. <A checker pattern is produced by 
a series of these. 
οσο (kwénz’war), n. <A variety of 
edgwood ware, otherwise known as cream- 


queenly (kwén‘li), adv. 
queen; in the manner of a queen. 
Queenly responsive when the loyal hand 
Rose from the clay it work’d in as she past. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
queen-mother (kwén’mufH’ér), n. See queen. 
—Queen-mother herbt, tobacco. i = 
queen-of-the-meadows (kwén’ov-thé-med’6z), 


queest (kwést), 2. 


colored ware. See Wedgwood ware, under ware. queet! (kwét), n. 


queez-madam (kwéz’mad’am), n. 


η. The English meadow-sweet, Ulmaria Ul- 
maria, an herb a yard high, with pinnate 
leaves, and a compound cyme of very nu- 
merous small yellowish-white sweet-scented 
flowers ; also, rarely, the American meadow- 
sweet, Spirea salicifolia. 

queen-of-the-prairie (kwén’ov-thé-pra’ri), n. 
A tall American herb, Filipendula rubra, of mea- 


dows and prairies in the interior. Its pinnate 
leaves, which are fragrant when bruised, are chiefly near 
the ground. It bears an ample panicled compound cyme 
of handsome crowded peach-pink flowers. 

Also ealled 


queen-pinet, 1. The pineapple. 
king-pine. 

queen-post (kwén’post),. In carp., one of the 
suspending posts in the framed principal of a 





Queen-post Roof. 
A A, queen-posts; B, tie-beam; C C, struts or braces. 


roof, or in a trussed partition or other truss, 
when there are two such posts. When there 
is only a single post it is called a king-post or 
crown-post. Also called prick-post.—Queen-post 
stay, in a railroad-car, a rod or bar fastened to a queen- 
post to secure it against any lateral movement.— Sec- 
ondary queen-posts, a kind of truss-posts set in pairs, 
each at the same distance from the middle of the truss, for 
the purpose of hanging the tie-beam below. Also called 
stde-posts. 
queen’s-arm (kwénz’iirm), ». A musket. 
Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung; 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back frum Concord busted. 
Lowell, The Courtin’. 


queen’s-delight (kwénz’dé-lit”), ». A herba- 
ceous plant, Stillingia sylvatica, family Euphor- 
biacezx, native of the southern United States. 
It has clustered stems from 1 to 3 feet high, springing from 


a thick woody root, The latter is an officinal alterative. 
Also queen’s-root. 


dwerch, twerch, G. zwerch- = AS. thweorh, cross, 
transverse, = Sw. tvdr = Dan. tver, cross, ob- 
tuse, = Goth. thwairhs, angry, = 166]. thverr, 


quell 


A shoulder-knotted puppy, with a grin, 
Queering the threadbare curate, let him in. 
Colman the Younger, 
2. To Halliwell, [Ῥτον. Eng.] 
An obsolete form of quirel. 


puzzle. 
Cot- 
grave. 


queer? (kwér), η, [Formerly also quare; prob. 


ult. < L. quadrus, square: see quarry1, square. } 
One of the joints or division-planes of queery 
rock. [Cornwall, Eng.]} 


queerer (kwér’ér), ». One who banters or ridi- 


cules. [Slang.] 


*Twould be most tedious to describe 
The common-place of this facetious tribe, 
These wooden wits, these Quizzers, Queerers, Smokers, 
These practical nothing-so-easy Jokers. 
Colman the Younger. 


[Formerly also quear- 
ity; < queer! + -ity.] Queerness. [Rare.] 

No Person whatsoever shall be admitted [to the ‘‘ Ugly 
Club”) without a visible Quearity in his Aspect, or pecu- 
liar Cast of Countenance. Steele, Spectator, No. 17. 
In a queer, odd, or sin- 
gular manner. 
The state or charac- 
ter of being queer. 


queery (kwer’i),a. [Formerly also quarey; « 


queer3 + -y1.] Breaking up in cuboidal masses, 
as rocks in various quarries. [Cornwall, Eng. ]} 
[Also queast, quest, quist, 
formerly quoist, also corruptly quease, queeze, 
quice; ς ME. quysht, prob. a contr. form of 
cushat.] The cushat or ring-dove, Columba pa- 
lumbus. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 

Askes beth goode, and so hoot is noo dounge 

Of foule as of the douve, a guysht outake [excepted]. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 28. 

[A dial. var. of coot.] The 


οοοῦ, Fulica atra. [Prov. Eng.] 


queet? (kwét), ». [Also quit, cuit, cute, coot; 


origin obseure.] An ankle. [Scotch.] 
The first an’ step that she stepp’d in, 
She stepped to the queet. 
The Drowned Lovers (Child's Ballads, ΤΙ. 179). 
The second brother he stepped in, 
He stepped to the quit ; 
Then out he jump’d upo’ the bank, 
Says, ‘‘’This water’s wond’rous deep.” 
Bondsey and Maisry (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 379). 


[F’. cuisse- 
madame.}. The euisse-madam, a Freneh jar- 
gonelle pear. [Scotch.] 


He'll glowr at an auld-warld barkit aik-snag as if it were 
a queez~maddam in full bearing. Scott, Rob Roy, xxi. 


neut. thvert, > ME. thwert, thwart, E. thwart, 
transverse, transversely: see thwart, which is 
thus a doublet of qgueer.] I, a. 1. Appearing, 
behaving, or feeling otherwise than is usual 
or normal; odd; singular; droll; whimsical; 
quaint. 
The presence seems, with things so richly odd, 
The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pagod. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 239. . 
The gueerest shape that e’er I saw, times, Ρ, 512. 
For fient a wame it had ava’. Quekett’s indicator. 
Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. quelch (kwelch), 2. 
2. Open to suspicion; doubtfulin pointof hon- bang. Halliwell. 
esty. [Colloq.] quele}t, 0. 
You drive a queer bargain with your friends, and are quele?t, 4ο. 
found out, and imagine the world will punish you. 
Thackeray. 
‘‘We’ve seen his name—the old man’s—on some very 
queer paper,” says B, with a wink to J. 
Thackeray, Philip, iv. 
3. Counterfeit; worthless. ([Slang.] 
Put it about in the right quarter that you'll buy 
bills by the lump. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 5. 
4, Having a sensation of sudden or impend- 
ing illness; sick or languid. [Colloq.] 
Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
O. W. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
A queer fish. See jishl.—Queer Street, an imaginary 
place, where persons in financial or other difficulties, and 


flighty, uncertain, and ‘“‘shady” characters generally, are 
feigned tolive. [Slang.] 


A fair friend of ours has removed to Queer-street; ... 
you'll soon be an orphan-in-law. 
Dickens, Dombey and Son, xl. 
I am very high in Queer Street just now, ma’am, having 
paid your bills before I left town. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. (Davies.) 
=Syn. 1. Strange, Odd, etc. (see eccentric), curious, ex- 
traordinary, unique, fantastic. 

II, απ. Counterfeit money; ‘‘green goods.” 


[Slang. ]_, 70 shove the queer, to pass counterfeit 
xmoney. (Slang. 


queff, quegh, gua h, x. Same as quaigh. 

queint!/t, a. Middle English form of quaint. 

queint?+, An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of quench. Chaucer. 

queintiset, η. A variant of qguaintise. 

quekebordet, n. [ME., appar. as if *quickboard, 
ς quick + board.) An old game, prohibited 
under Edward IV. Strutt, Toate and Pas- 


See indicator, 1 (ο). 
[Cf. squelch.] A blow; a 
[Prov. Eng.] 
An obsolete form of quaill, queal. 
An obsolete form of wheel. 
quelea(kweé’le-ii), . [African (?).] 1. The crim- 
son-beaked weaver-bird of Afriea.—2. [cap.] 





Quelea sanguinirostrts. 


[NL. (Reichenbach, 1850).] A genus of Afri- 

can weaver-birds or Ploceidx, containing such 

species as the above, Q. sanguinirostris. 

quell cop v. [ς ME. quellen, ς AS. ewellan 
i κ.α 1 . (5 05, quellian = OHG. quellan, ewellan, quel- 

ποιος aortas ωρα .6.] 1. Το banter; len, chellen, chelen, MHG. chwellen, chollen, 
Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, Saba queln, koln, G. qualen = 199]. kvelia = 
Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle? w. qvdlja), kill, lit. cause to die, causal of 


Who queer a flat? Byron, Don Juan, xi.19. Cwelan, ete., die, E. gueal, now usually quail: 








quell 


see quaill, The common identification ot quell 
with kill1, of which it is said to be the earlier 
form, is erroneous.] I, trans. 11. To cause to 

die; put to death; kill; slay. 
Take heed that thou reveal it ere thou be quelled to 
death. Holy Rood (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 

The dokes criden as men wolde hem quelle. 

haucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 570, 


Hee lete catch the King & kyllen hym soone, 
And his Princes of price prestlich hee quelde. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 925. 


Treading one vpon another, they quelled to death... 
a multitude of the common souldiours. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 20. 


And Riedy the Snakes which round his [William’s] Cra- 
e ran. Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 9. 
2. To cause to cease; subdue; crush: as, to 
quell an insurrection. 
Appointed . . . to quell seditions and tumults. 
Atterbury. 
The mutiny was quelled with much less difficulty than 
had been feared. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
3. To reduce to peace or inaction; quiet; 
allay. 
But Consideration is of greater Use, as it suggests Argu- 


ments from Reason to quell and allay the sudden heat of 
Passions. Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. vii. 
Me Agamemnon urg’d to deadly hate ; 
"Tis past — I quell it; I resign to fate. 
Pope, liad, xviii. 144. 
Caroline refused tamely to succumb. . . . Bent on vic- 
tory over a mortal pain, she did her best to quell it. 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xi. 
4+. To dash out, destroy. 
They fighten, and bryngen hors and man to grounde, 


And with hire axes oute the braynes quelle. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 46. 


=Syn. 2. To overpower, put down, lay, smother.—3, To 
calm, compose. 
IL} intrans. 1. To die; perish. 
Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 42. 
2. To abate. 


Winter's wrath beginnes to ]. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
quell (kwel), π. [< quell, v.] 141. Murder. [Rare.] 
What cannot you andI ... put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 72. 
2. Power or means of quelling or subduing. 
[Rare and poetical. ]} 
Awfully he [Love] stands, 
A sovereign quell is in his waving hands; 
No sight can bear the lightning of his bow. 
Keats, Endymion, ii. 
queller (kwel’ér), ». [ς ME. queller, ¢ AS. 
cwellere, a killer, ζ cwellan, kill: see quell.] 11. 
One who quells or kills; a slayer. 
And our posterite shalbe reproued as children of home- 


cides, ye of regicides, and prince quellers. 
Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 


Mrs. Quickly. Murder!.. . thou art a honey-seed [homi- 
cide], a man-queller, and a woman-queller. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 59. 
2. One who subdues or crushes. 
Hail, Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan! Milton, P. R., iv. 634. 


η nm. [ς Sp. euello, a ruff.) A kind of 


Our rich mockado doublet, with our cut cloth-of-gold 
sleeves, and our quellio. Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 


Your Hungerland bands, and Spanish quellio ruffs. 
Massinger, City Madam, iv. 4. 
quelm, v. {. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whelm. Babees Book (E. KE. T.8.), p. 323. 
quelquechose (kelk’shdz), η. [Also quelkchose 
(also queckshoes, keckshose, kickshose, kickshaws, 
etc.: see kickshaw), ς F. quelquechose, some- 
thing, < quelque, some, + chdse, thing: see 
chose2, Cf. kickshaw.] A trifle; a kickshaw. 


Only let me love none, no, not the sport, 
From country grass to confitures of court, 


Or city’s que-choses, let not report 
My mind transport. 
Donne, Love’s Usury. 
quemet, a. [ME., also quem, cweme, earlier 


i-queme, i-cweme, < AS. gecwéme, pleasing, 
agreeable, acceptable, fit (cf., with diff. prefix, 
OHG. biqudmi, MHG. bequeme, G. bequem, fit), 
< ge-, a generalizing prefix, + cuman (pret. 
*ewam, com), come: see come, and ef. become 
and comely.| Pleasing; agreeable. 
Wherfore I beqwethe me to your gweme spouse, 
To lyue with in lykyng to my lyfes ende. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 698. 
quemet, v. 
gecweman, please, satisfy, propitiate, < gecwéme, 
leasing, becoming: see queme, a. ] 
ο become; suit; fit; satisfy; please. 


IV. 23 


[ME. quemen, ς AS. cwéman, also quench-coalt (kwench’k6l), n. 
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That [virtue] is approperid into noo degree, 
But the firste Fadir in magestee, 
Which may his heires deeme hem that him queme, 
Al were he mytre, corone, or diademe. 
Chaucer, Gentleness, 1. 20. 


God geue us grace in oure lyuynge 
To serue oure God, & Marie to qweeme. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (KE. E, T. 8.), p. 55. 
Parys full pristly with preciouse araye 
Worshippit that worthy in wedys full riche, 
As qwemet for a qwene & qwaintly atyret, 
That Priam hade purueit & to the place sent. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3404, 


Such merimake holy Saints doth ; 
Spenser, rep) Cal., May. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To become; come to be. 
eme qwyt of all other, 


To qu 
To skape out of skathe and sklaunder to falle. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1809. 


quemfult, a. [ME., < queme + -ful.] Becom- 
ing ; fit. 

Now, sothely, na thyng bot a lathynge of all this werldis 
blysse, of all fleschely lykynges in thi herte, and a gwem- 
Γιῶί langynge with a thristy zernyng to heuenly joye. 

Hampole, Prose ‘l'reatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 33. 


Haile! full Queene, quaintly shape! 
Moste of all Macedoine menskfull Ladie! 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 582. 
quemlyt, adv. [ME.,< queme + -ly?.] Ina 
pleasing or fitting manner. 
The golde was all gotyn, & the grete sommes 
Of qwhete, & of qwhite syluer, gwemly to-gedur. 
+ Destruction of Troy (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 11783. 
quench (kwench), v.; pret. and pp. quenched, 
formerly also queint. [< ME. quenchen (pret. 
quencte, queynte), < AS. ewencan (also, in comp., 
a-cwencan), quench, put out, causal of *ewincan 
(pret. *cwanc), in comp. d-cwincan (= OF ries. 
kwinka), go out, be extinguished; cf. *cwinan 
(pret. *cwdn), in comp. d-cwinan, go out, be ex- 
tinguished.] 1. trans. 1. To extinguish or put 
out, as fire. 
Thy rage shall burn thee up, and thou shalt turn 


To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 345. 


The taper, quenched so soon, 
Had ended merely in a snuff, not stink. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 112. 
2. To extinguish orallay; stop; put an end to, 
as thirst. 
The gentle deare returnd the selfe-same way, 


Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brooke. 
Spenser, Sonnets, 1xvii. 
In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirst. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 176. 
3t. To relieve the thirst of. 


A bottle of ale, to quench me, rascal. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 
4. To suppress; stifle; check; repress; de- 
stroy: as, to quench a passion or emotion. 
The supposition of the lady’s death 


Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 241. 


Parthians should, the next year, tame 
The proud Lucanians, and nigh quench their Name. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


As I have much quenched my senses, and disused my 
body from pleasure, and so tried how I can endure to be 
my own grave, so I try now how I can suffer a prison. 

Donne, Letters, xxviii. 
5. To lay or place in water, as a heated iron. 
See temper. 

In quenching a tool of which one portion is thick and 
another thin, the thickest part should generally be the 
first to enter the water. 

C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop Appliances, p. 323. 


II. intrans. 1, To be extinguished; go out. 


Right anon on of the fyres queynte, 

And quykede agayn, and after that anon 

That other fyr was queynt, and al agon. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1476. 


Zif he be chosen to ben Prelate, and is not worthi, is 
Lampe quenchethe anon. Mandeville, Travels, p. 60. 
That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire. 
Shak., Rich. II., v. 5. 109. 
2. To lose zeal; cool; become cool. 
Dost thou think in time 
" She will not quench? Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 47. 
quencht (kwench), ». [< quench, v.] The act 
of quenching or extinguishing; also, the state 
of being extinguished. 
The same quench he hath cast 
Upon my life shall quite put out his fame. 
Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1. 
quenchable (kwen’cha-bl), a. [< quench + 
-able.] Capable of being quenched or extin- 
guished, 
[< quench, v., 
+ obj. coal.] Anything which quenches or 


heartless professor of religion. 


quencher (kwen’chér), n. 





quercitannic 


Zeal hath in this our earthly mould little fuel, much 
quench-coal ; is hardly fired, soon cooled. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 71. 


You are quench-coal; no sparkle of grace can kindle 
upon your cold hearth. D. Rogers. 
! 1. One who or that 
which quenches or extinguishes. 

A griever and quencher of the Spirit. 

Hammond, Works, IV, 514. 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be! 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
2. That which quenches thirst; a draught or 
drink. [Slang.] 

The modest quencher, . . . coming close upon the heels 

of the temperate beverage he had discussed at dinner, 


awakened a slight degree of fever. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, xxxv. 


At the bottom [of the hill], however, there is a pleasant 
public, whereat we must really take a modest quencher, 
for the down air is provocative of thirst. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

quench-firet (kwench’fir), n. [« quench, v., + 

obj. fire.] A machine for extinguishing fire; a 
fire-extinguisher. 

I went to see Sir Sam. Morland’s inventions and ma- 
chines, arithmetical wheeles, ek a ed and new harp. 

velyn, Diary, July 10, 1667. 
quenching (kwen’ching), ». [Verbal n. of 
quench, v.] 1. The act of extinguishing; also, 
the state of being extinguished. 
Some outward cause fate hath perhaps design’d, 
Which to the soul may utter quenching bring. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xxxi. 
2. In metal., a method of producing a hard 
erust on molten metal for convenience in re- 
moving it in small plates or disks, called some- 
times rosettes, instead of allowing it to solidify 


in one mass. See rosette.—Quenching-tub, a ves- 
sel of water placed beside a blacksmith’s forge for cooling 


or tempering the irons. 
a a (kwench’les),a. [< quench + -less.] 
hat cannot be quenched or repressed; inex- 
tinguishable: as, qguenchless fire or fury. 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 28. 


His hate 
Is guenchless as his wrongs. 
: Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 
ο ο σ (kwench‘les-li), adv. In a quench- 
ess Manner, 
quenchlessness (kwench’les-nes), ». Thestate 
of being quenchless or unquenchable. 
quenchuret, ». [ME., also quenchour; irreg. < 
quench + -ure.] The act of quenching. 
Whanne ge haue do goure quenchour, putte alle the wa- 
tris togidere. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 6. 
quenelle (ke-nel’), ». [F.] In cookery, a force- 
meat ball made of a rich and delicately seasoned 
paste of chicken, veal, or the like. Quenelles 
are usually served as entrées. 
quenouille-training (ke-n6’lyé-tra’ning), n. 
[F. quenouille = It. connochia, < ML. conucula, 
colucula, a distaff, dim. of L. colus, a distaff.] 
In hort., a mode of training trees or shrubs in 
a conical form, with their branches bent down- 
ward, so that they resemble a distaff in shape. 
apenbredtte (kwen’stet-it), π. [Named after 
‘, A. Quenstedt (1809-89), a German geologist 
and mineralogist.] A hydrous sulphate of iron, 
occurring in tabular monoclinic crystals of a 
reddish-violet color: it is found in Chili. 
quentiset, ». Same as quaintise. 
quequert, η. A Middle English form of quiver2. 
quercetic (kwér-set’ik), a. [< quercet(in) + 
-ic.] Produced from quercetin: as, quercetic 
acid. 
quercetine, ~. Same as quercitin. 
quercetum (kwér-sé’tum),n. [L.,an oak-wood, 
< quercus, an oak: see Quercus.) A collection 
of living oaks, as in a botanical garden. The 
word is so applied in the Kew Gardens. 
quercine (kwér’sin), a. [ς LL. quercinus, of 
the oak, of oak-leaves, < L. quercus, oak: see 
Quercus.] Of or pertaining to the oak. 
Quercinee (kwér-sin’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 
1816), < L. quercinus, of the oak, + -e#.] A 
group of dicotyledonoustrees and shrubs some- 
times regarded as a family and sometimes 88 8 
tribe, typified by the genus Quercus, and in- 
cluding the genera Castanea, Castanopsis, and 
Fagus, and therefore equivalent to the present 


recognizedfamily Fagacez. Bysome authors, how- 
ever, it has been made to embrace the genera Corylus, 
Ostrya, and Carpinus, which together constitute the tribe 
Corylez of the family Betulacez. In this expanded form 
it is no longer recognized as a natural group. See the 


#several genera, Betulacee, and Fagacex. 
I, trans. extinguishes fire: applied figuratively to acold, quercitannic (kwér-si-tan’ik),a. [ς L.quercus, 


oak, + E. tannic.) Denoting a tannin. 








quercitannic 


The tannin of the quercitron, or quercitannic acid. 
C. T'. Davis, Leather, p. 101. 
quercite (kwér’sit), n. [ς L. quercus, an oak, 
+ -ite2.] A crystalline substance, CgH7(OH)s, 
derived from acorns, which resembles the su- 
gars in that it is sweet and optically active, but 
does not ferment with yeast or reduce metallic 
salts. 
quercitin (kwér’si-tin), n. [Accom. from quer- 
citron, as if ς L. quercetum, an oak-wood (< 
quercus, an oak), + -in?.] A substance de- 
rived from quercitrin by the action of mineral 
acids. 
quercitrin (kwér’sit-rin), n. [< quercitr(on) + 
-in2,]_ A glucoside, ΟριἩΠοοθιο, which forms 
yellow crystalline needles or tablets. It is the 
coloring principle of quercitron-bark. Also 
xcalled quercitrone. 
quercitron (kwér’sit-ron), n. [Irreg. < L. quer- 
cus, anoak, + citrus, a tree of the lemon kind: 
see citron.] 1. The black or dyers’ oak, Quercus 
velutina, atree from 70to 100 feet high, common 
through the eastern half of the United States 
and in southern Canada. Its wood is of some value, 
and its bark is of considerable importance. The latter, 


though outwardly dark, is inwardly yellow, whence the 
tree is also called yellow or yellow-bark oak. 

2. The bark of this tree. It contains, in the princi- 
ple quercitrin, a yellow dye, which is now used in the form 
of a preparation called flavin. It is also used for tanning, 
and occasionally in medicine, but the coloring matter hin- 
ders these applications. 


quercitron-bark (kwér’sit-ron-birk),n. Same 
as quercitron, 2. 
quercitron-oak (kwér’sit-ron-6k), n. Same as 


quercitron, 1. 

quercivorous (kwér-siv’6-rus), a. [< L. quercus, 
an oak, + vorare, devour.] In zodl., feeding on 
the oak, as an insect. 


Quercus (kwér’kus), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
<« L. quercus, an oak, = E. fir, q.v.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous apetalous trees, the oaks, of 


the family Fagacex and tribe Castanex. It is 
characterized by usually slender and pendulous or erect 
staminate catkins, the stamens and calyx-lobes of each 
flower being six in number, and by the scattered or clus- 
tered fertile flowers, composed of an ovary commonly with 
three cells, six ovules, and a three-lobed stigma, sur- 
rounded by an involucre of more or less consolidated scales, 
which becomes a hardened cupule or cup around the flat 
or rounded base of the nut or acorn. There are about 
two hundred species, natives of all north temperate 
regions, extending through Mexican mountains and the 
Andes into the United States of Colombia, and in the moun- 
tains of Asia to the Moluccas. They are entirely absent 
in South America beyond the equator, in Australasia and 
the Pacific islands, and in Africa outside of the Mediter- 
ranean region. They are mainly trees of large size, hard 
and durable wood, and slow growth, sprouting repeatedly 
from the root; a few only are never more than shrubs. 
The characteristic oak-leaf is alternate, thin, and veiny, 
deeply and pinnately lobed, with the lobes either rounded, 
as in the white oak, or ending in bristle-points, as in the 
black and red oaks; but the genus includes great diver- 
sity of form, ranging to thick and entire evergreen leaves 
in the live-oak and others. (See cut under oak.) The fruit 
or acorn matures in one year in the white oak, bur-oak, 
post-oak, live-oak, and the chestnut-oaks; in other At- 
lantic species, the biennial-fruited oaks, in two. The yel- 
lowish catkins precede or accompany the leaves. ‘The 
numerous American and European species all belong (with 
the exception of Q. densiflora, the peach-oak of California) 
to the subgenus Lepidobalanus (Endlicher,. 1847), with 
slender and loose-flowered proper aments, and broad 
cupules with imbricated scales. Of these over 50 are found 
in Mexico and Central America, and about 55 within the 
United States, 40 of which occur only east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and about 15 in California. They extend in 
North America as far north as 45°, in Europe to 56°. The 
oaks of central and eastern Asia constitute five other sec- 
tions, mostly with erect staminate spikes, and include 
about 106 species. See oak, acorn, black-jack, blue-jack, 
encino, holm-oak, kermes-oak, live-oak, pin-oak, post-oak, 
red-oak, roble. serub-oak, shingle-oak, valonia-oak, wainscot- 
oak, water-oak, willow-oak. 

queret, η. An obsolete form of quirel, quire?. 

querelat (kwé-ré’li), ή. [L., a complaint, la- 
ment: see quarrell,] A complaint to a court. 


See audita querela.—_Duplex querela. Sce double 


quarrel, under quarrell.—_Querela inofficiosi testa- 
menti, in civil law, an action by which an inofficious or 
undutiful will was attacked.— Querela nullitatis, in 
systems of procedure based on the Roman law, an action 
to get a judicial decree that an act was void. 


querelet, querellet,”. Obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish) forms of quarrel, 

querent! (kwe’rent),n. [< L. queren(t-)s, ppr. of 
queri, complain, lament. Cf. quarrel1, querela, 

x querimony, ete.] A complainant; a plaintiff. 

querent? (kwé’rent), ». [< L. queren(t-)s, ppr. 
of querere, ask, inquire: see questl.] An in- 
quirer. [Rare.] 

When a patient or querent came to him [Dr. Napicr], he 

presently went to his closet to pray. Aubrey, Misc., p. 133. 

querimonious (kwer-i-m0’ni-us), a [ς L. as 
if *querimoniosus, ς querimonia, a complaint: 
see querimony.| Complaining; querulous; apt 
to complain. 
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querimoniously (kwer-i-m6’ni-us-li), adv. [< 
querimonious + -ly2,] In a querimonious man- 
ner; with complaint; querulously. 
To thee, dear Tom, myself addressing, 
Most querimoniously confessing 
That I of late have been compressing. 
Sir J. Denham, A Dialogue. 
querimoniousness (kwer-i-m6’ni-us-nes), π. [< 
querimonious + -ness.] The character of be- 
ing querimonious; disposition to complain; a 
complaining temper. 
querimony}t (kwer’i-m6-ni), πι. [< F. quérimo- 
nie = It. querimonia, querimonio, <¢ L. querimo- 
nia, a complaint, < queri, complain, lament: 
see querent!,.]| A complaint; a complaining. 
Hys brother’s dayly querimonye. 
ij - ‘all, Edward IV., an. 17. 
Here cometh over many quirimonies, and complaints 
against me, of lording it over my brethern. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 51. 
querist (kwé’rist), n. [« quer-y + -ist.] One 
who inquires or asks questions, 
And yet a late hot Querist for Tithes, whom ye may know, 


by his Wie ne ever beside him in the Margin, to be ever 
beside his Wits in the Text. Milton, Considerations. 


I shall propose some considerations to my gentle querist. 
Spectator. 
queristert, ». A variant of quirister, for chor- 
aster. 
querk! (kwérk), v. [< ME. querken = OFries. 
uerka, querdza, North Fries. querke, quirke = 
eel. kyrkja, kvirkja, throttle, = OSw. quarka 
= Dan. kverke, throttle, strangle, suffocate; 
from the noun, North Fries. querk = Icel. kverk 
= Dan. kverk, throat. Cf. querken.] 1. trans. 
To throttle; choke; stifle; suffocate. 
II, intrans. To grunt; moan. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
querk? (kwérk), n. 
form of quirk1. 
querkent (kwér’ken), v. ¢ [Also quirken ; < ME. 
querkenen; < querkl + -enl.] Same as querkl. 
Chekenyd or gwerkenyd. Prompt. Parv. (Halliwell.) 


querl (kweérl), v. t [Also quirl; a dial. var. of 
twirl, perhaps due to confusion with curl. Cf. G. 
querlen, twirl.] To twirl; turn or wind round; 
coil: as, to querl a cord, thread, orrope. [U.S.] 

anor ποτ), n. [< querl,v.] Atwist; acurl. 
[U. S. 


An obsolete or dialectal 


And the crooks and querls of the branches on the floor. 
Harper's Mag., LUXX. 21. 

quern (kwérn),. [Also dial. kern, and former- 
ly curn; < ME. quern, cwerne, ς AS. eweorn, 
cwyrn = OS. quern, querna = OF ries. quern= D. 
kweern = MLG. quern, querne = OHG. chwirna, 
quirn, churn, MHG. churne, kurn, kiirne = Ice. 
kvern, mod. kvorn = Sw. qvarn = Dan. kvern 
= Goth. kwairnus, a millstone, a quern.] 1. 
A stone hand-mill for grinding grain. The most 


usual form consists of two circular flat stones, the upper 
one pierced in the center, and revolving on a wooden or 





See 
Stone Querns for Grinding.— Dublin Museum, 


metal pin inserted in the lower. In using the quern the 
grain is dropped with one hand into the central opening, 
while with the other the upper stone is revolved by means 
of a stick inserted in a small hole near the edge. 


Men wende that bele Isaude 
Ne coude hem noght of love werne ; 
And yet she that grynt at a querne 
Is al to good to ese hir harte. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1798, 
Some apple-colour’d corn 
Ground in faire guerns ; and some did spindles turn. 
Chapman, Odyssey, vii. 139. 


querulential} (kwer-j-len’shal), a. 


Querulins (kwer-0-li’né), n. pl. 


querulous (kwer’é-lus), a. 


querulous 


We stopped at a little hut, where we saw an old woman 
grinding with the quern. Boswell, Johnson, IV. x. 


The old hand-mill, or quern, such as Pennant sketched 
the Hebrides women grinding with in the last century, 
has not yet gone out; Dr. Mitchell says there are thou- 
sands of them at work in Scotland, where still 

‘The music for a hungry wame 
Is grinding ο) the quernie.” 
E. B. Tylor (Academy, Sept. 18, 1880). 
2. A hand-mill used for grinding pepper, mus- 
tard, and the like. Such querns were used even 
on the table, and as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 
quern (kwérn), v. t. and 4. [Formerly also kern, 
curn; < quern, π.] To grind. 
Fly where men feel 


The curning [var. cunning] axel-tree ; and those that suffer 
Beneath the chariot of the snowy beare. 


Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois, v. 
quern-stone (kwérn’ston), η. A millstone. 
Theyre corne in qguernstoans they do grind. 
Stanthurst, tr. of Virgil, i. (Nares.) 
uerpo, ». See cuerpo. 
uerquedula (kwér-kwed’i-la), n. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1824), < L. querquedula, a kind of 
teal; by some doubtfully connected with Gr. 
κερκοῦρος, < κέρκουρος, 8 kind of light boat. Hence 
ult. E. kestrel, α. v.] A genus of Anatidg and 
subfamily Anating, containing a number of spe- 
cies of all countries, notable for their small 
size, beauty, and excellence of flesh; the teal. 
The common teal of Europe is Q. crecca ; the garganey or 
summer teal is Q. circia; the green-winged teal of North 
America is Q. carolinensis; the blue-winged, Q. discors; the 
cinnamon, Q. cyanoptera. See Nettion, and cut under teal. 
querquedule (kwér’kwé-dil), ». [< Querque- 
ula,q.v.] Abook-name of ducks of the genus 
Querquedula; a teal. 
querret, x. A Middle English form of quarry2. 
querrourt, η. A Middle English form of quar- 


rier1, 
querryt, π. See equery. 
uert}, ». An obsolete form of quart2. 


uerula (kwer’é-li), n. [NL., fem. of L. queru- 
us, complaining: see querulous.] A genus of 





Piahau (Querula purpurata). 


fruit-crows, giving name to the subfamily Que- 
ruline; the type is Q. purpurata, the piahau. 
Vieillot, 1816. 


querulation (kwer-j-la’shon),. [< ML. *queru- 


latio(n-), < querulari, complain, < L. querulus, 
complaining: see querulous.) A complaint; 
murmuring. 

Will not these mournings, menaces, querulations, stir 
your hearts, because they are derived from God through 
us, his organ-pipes, as if they had lost their vigour by the 
way? Rev, T. Adams, Works, I. 349. 
[< queru- 
K(ous) + -ent + -ial.] Having a tendency to 
querulousness; querulous. [Rare.] 

Walpole had by nature a propensity, and by constitu- 
tion a plea, for bejng captious and querulential, for he was 
a martyr to the gout. Cumberland, Memoirs, I. 23. 
[NL., < Queru- 
la + -ine.] A subfamily of Cotingidz, taking 
name from the genus Querula: same as Gym- 
noderine. Swainson, 1837. 

[< L. querulus, full 
of complaints, complaining, < queri, complain, 
lament: see querent!.] 1. Complaining; habit- 
ually complaining; disposed to murmur or ex- 
press dissatisfaction: as, a querulous man. 

O querulous and weak !— whose useless brain 


Once thought of nothing, and now thinks in vain; 
Whose eye reverted weeps o’er all the past. 


Cowper, Hope, 1. 29. 

2. Expressing complaint; proceeding from a 

complaining habit: as,a querulous tone of voice. 
Quickened the fire and laid the board, 


Mid the crone’s angry, guerwlous word 
Of surly wonder. 


William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 69. 
3+. Quarrelsome. 


querulous 
Warlike, ready to fight, guerulous, and mischievous. 
ee oe Holland. 


The cock his crested helmet bent, 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 

W hittter, Snow-Bound. 
=Syn.1and2, See plaintive and petulant. 
querulously (kwer’-lus-li), adv. In a queru- 
lous or complaining manner, 
querulousness (kwer’é-lus-nes), η. The state 
of being querulous; disposition to complain, or 
the habit or practice of murmuring. 
query (kwé’ri), .; pl. queries (-riz). [Formerly, 
as L., quere, being the L. quere, ask, inquire 
(i. e. ‘inquire further into this,’ ‘look this up’), 
2d pers. sing. impv. of querere, seek, search for, 
ask, inquire: much used as a marginal note or 
memorandum to indicate a question or doubt, 
and hence taken as a noun: see quest.) A 
question; aninquiry to be answered or resolved; 
specifically, a doubt or challenge, as of a writ- 
ten or printed statement, represented by the 
interrogation-point (?), or by an abbreviation, 
4., 4. or qu., or by both. 

This name of Sion, Silon, or Siam may worthily moue a 
quezre to Geographers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 459. 


Answer’d all es touching those at home 
With a heaved shoulder and a saucy smile. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
=Syn. Inquiry, Interrogation, etc. See question. 
query (kwé’ri), v.; pret. and pp. queried, ppr. 
querying. [< query, n.] I, intrans. To put a 
query; ask a question or questions; express 
doubt. 
Three college sophs, . . . 
Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 381. 


He queried, and reasoned thus within himself. 
5, Parker, Bibliotheca Biblica, 1. 394, 
II, trans. 1. To mark with a query; express 
a desire to examine as to the truth of. 
his refined observation delighted Sir John, who digni- 
figs it as an axiom, yet afterwards came to doubt it with 
a “sed de hoc quere” —query this! 
1. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., II. 884. 


It [Chelsea College] was afterwards repurchased by that 
monarch (but query if purchase money was ever paid). 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 185. 
2. Το seek by questioning; inquire or ask: as, 
to query the sum or amount; to query the mo- 
tive or the fact. 

We shall not proceed to query what truth there is in 
palmistry. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 
3. To examine by questions; address queries 
to: as, to query a person. Gayton. 
quesal, η. Same as quetzal. 
queset (kwéz), v.t. ([< L. 
ask, var. of guzrere, seek, ask: see quest1.] 
search after; look for. Milton. [Rare.] 
quesitive (kwes’i-tiv), a. [ς ML. quesitivus, 
seeking, desirous, ς L. querere, pp. quesitus, 
seek, inquire: see questl. Cf. inquisitive.] In- 
ο bet gt mera carbene See quantity. 
uest! (kwest), π. [< ME. queste, < OF. queste, 

. quéte = Pr. questa, quista = It. chiesta, « 
ML. questa, < L. quesita (se. res), a thing 
sought, quzsitum, a question, fem. or neut. 
of quesitus, pp. of querere, also quesere, OL. 
quairere, seek, search for, seek to get, desire, 
get, acquire, obtain, seek to learn, ask, inquire, 
etc. From the same L. verb are ult. E. que- 
rent2, query, question, acquire, conquer, exquire, 
inquire, perquire, require, acquest, conquest, in- 
quest, request, οἵο., exquisite, perquisite, inquisi- 
tion, perquisition, requisition, ete. In def. 6 
quest is in part an aphetic form of inquest.] 1. 
The act of seeking; search; pursuit; suit. 

The Bassa of Sidon’s servants, who were abroad in 


quest of Mules for the service of their Master. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 32. 


Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece;... 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 172. 
Greek pirates, roving, like the corsairs of Barbary, in 


quest of men, laid the foundations of Greek commerce. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., I. 127. 


2. An act of searching or seeking, as for a par- 
ticular object: as, the quest of the holy grail. 


Thei entred in to many questes for to knowe whiche was 
the beste knyght. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 608. 
A long and wearisome quest of spiritual joys, which, for 
all he knows, he may never arrive to, 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., Pref. 
And those that had gone out upon the Quest, 
Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them, 
And those that had not, stood before the King. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


uesere, seek, beg, 
To 


3. A body of searchers collectively; a search- 


ing party. 
The senate hath sent about three several ey 
To search you out. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 46. 
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4. Inquiry; examination. 
Volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings. Shak., M. for M., iv. 1. 62. 
5. Request; desire; solicitation; prayer; de- 
mand. 
Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untrain’d hope or passion. 
G. Herbert, The Temple, Content. 
6. A jury of inquest; a sworn body of exam- 
iners; also, an inquest. 

By God, my maister lost c. marc by a seute of Margyt 
Bryg upon a defence of atteynt, because a quest passed 
ayenst hyr of xij. penyworth lond by yeer. 

Paston Letters, I. 404. 

The judge at the empanelling of the quest had his grave 
looks. Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 

The quest of jury-men was call’d. 
Sir Hugh of the Grime (Child’s Ballads, VI. 249). 
What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? Shak., Rich. III., i. 4. 189. 


xii. they must be to make an enquest or, as some call it, a 
st. An enquest or quest is called a lawfull kind of triall 
y xii. men. Smith,Commonwealth,ii.18. (Richardson.) 


Crowner’s quest. See crowner2.—Kirby’s quest, an 
ancient record remaining with the remembrancer of the 
Exchequer : so called from its being the inquest of John 
de Kirby, treasurer of King EdwardI. Rapalje and Law- 


rence. 

quest! (kwest), v. [< ME. questen, ς OF. ques- 
ter, F. quéter, seek, « queste, a seeking: see 
quest, n.) I, intrans. 1. Togo insearch; maxe 
search or inquiry; pursue. 

And that the Prelates have no sure foundation in the 
Gospell, their own guiltinesse doth manifest; they would 
not else run ing up as high as Adam, to fetch their 
originall, as tis said one of them lately did in publick. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 3. 


How soon they were recognized by grammarians ought 
to be ascertainable at the expense of a few hours’ questing 
in such a library as that of the British Museum, 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 326. 
2. To go begging. 

He [Samuel Johnson] dined on venison and champagne 
whenever he had been so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. 
If his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage 
of hunger with some scraps of broken meat. 

Macaulay, in Encyc. Brit., XIII. 722. 


There was another old beggar-woman down in the town, 

questing from shop to shop, who always amused me. 
Fraser's Mag. 

3. To give tongue, as a dog on the scent of 
game. 

To bay or quest as a dog. Florio, p.1. (Halliwell.) 

Pup. They are a covey soon scattered, methink; who 
sprung them, I marle? 

Town, Marry, yourself, Puppy, for aught I know; you 
quested last. Β. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 


As some are playing young Spaniels, guest at every bird 
that rises; so others, held very good men, are ata dead 
stand, not knowing what to doe or say. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 19. 


While Redmond every thicket round 
Tracked earnest as a auceting hound. 
cott, Rokeby, iv. 31. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To search or seek for; inquire 
into or examine. [Rare.] 
They quest annihilation’s monstrous theme. 
Byrom, Enthusiasm. 
2. To announce by giving tongue, as a dog. 


Not only to give notice that the dog is on game, but also 
the particular kind which he is questing. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 111. 
quest? (kwest), ». Same as queest. 
questantt (kwes’tant),». [ς OF. questant, F. 
quétant, ppr. of quester, F. quéter, seek: see 
questl, v.) A candidate; a seeker of any ob- 
ject; a competitor. 


When 
The bravest questant shrinks, find what you seek, 
That fame may cry you loud. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 16. 
quest-dovet (kwest’duv), ». Same as queest. 


Panurge halved and fixed upon a great stake the horns 
of a roe-buck, together with the skin and the right fore- 
foot thereof, . . . the wings of two bustards, the feet of 
four quest-doves, . . . and a goblet of Beauvois. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 27. (Davies.) 
quester (kwes’tér), π. [(OF. questeur, F. qué- 
teur, < L. quesitor, a seeker, < querere, pp. 
gener seek: see questi, v. Cf. questor.] 1. 
seeker; a searcher.—2, A dog employed to 
find game. 
The quester only to the wood they loose, 
Who silently the tainted track pursues. 
Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iv. 
questful (kwest’ful), a. [< quest! + -ful.] Full 
of quest; searching; investigating. 
The summer day he spent in questful round. 
Lowell, Invita Minerva. 
μαμα (kwest’hous), n. The chief watch- 
ouse of a parish, generally adjoining a church, 
where sometimes quests concerning misde- 





question 


meanors and annoyances were held. Παλ 
well, 
A hag, repair’d with vice-complexion’d paint, 
A quest-house of complaint. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 10, 
questing-stonet,”. [Appar. ς *questing, verbal 
n. of *quest, rub (ς MD. quisten, rub, rub away, 
spend, lavish, D. kuisten, spend, lavish), + 
stone.| A stone used for rubbing or polish- 
ing (?). | 

Laden with diuerse goods and marchandises, . . . name- 
ly with the hides of oxen and of sheepe, with butter, 
masts, sparres, boordes, questing-stones, and wilde werke. 

* Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 168. 

question (kwes’chon), . [« ME. question, ques- 
tioun, < OF. question, I’. question = Pr. questio, 
question = Sp. cuestién = Pg. questdo = It. 
questione, quistione, ς L. questio(n-), a seeking, 
investigation, inquiry, question, < querere, pp. 
quesitus, ML. questus, seek, ask, inquire: see 
questi,] 1. The actof interrogation; the put- 
ting of inquiries: as, to examine by question 
and answer. 


Ross. What sights, my lord? 
Lady M. 1 pray you, speak not; he grows worse and 


worse; 
Question enrages him. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 118. 
Leodogran . . . ask’d, 
Fixing full eyes of ton on her face, .. . 


“ But thou art closer to this noble prince?” 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 


2. That which is asked; an inquiry; a query; 
the expression of a desire to know something 
indicated more or less definitely. In grammar, 
questions are classed as (1) direct (independent): as, John 
is here? is John here? who is that? (2) indirect (dependent), 
taking the form of an object-clause: as, he asks if John is 
here; he asks who that is; (3) simple: as, is that man a 
soldier? (4) double (alternative, compound, disjunctive): as, 
is that man asoldier ora civilian? (5) indirect double: as, he 
asks whether that man is a soldier or not; (6) deliberative 
or doubting: as, shall I do it? shall we remain? (7) ' 
tive: as, is that right?—with emphasis on the verb this 
expects the answer ‘‘No”; (8) negative: as, is not that 
right?—this expects the answer “ Yes.” 

Answer me 


Directly unto this question that I ask. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 89. 


None but they doubtless who were reputed wise had 
the Question propounded to them. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
3. Inquiry; disquisition; discussion. 
It is... to be put to question . . . whether it be lawful 
for Christian princes or states to make an invasive war 


only and simply for the propagation of the faith. 
Bacon, An Advt. Touching an Holy War. 


4. The subject or matter of examination or in- 
vestigation; the theme of inquiry; a matter 
discussed or made the subject of disquisition. 
Now in things, although not commanded of God, yet 
lawful because they are permitted, the question is what 
light shall shew us the conveniency which one hath above 
another. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 


The question of his [Cesar’s] death is enrolled in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, ... nor his offences 
enforced. Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 41. 

The press and the public at large are generally so oc- 
cupied with the questions of the day that . . . the more 
general aspects of political questions are seldom . . . con- 
sidered. Nineteenth Century, X XVI. 733. 


5. Dispute or subject of debate; a point of 
doubt or difficulty. 
There arose a question between some of John’s disciples 
and the Jews about purifying. John iii. 25. 
To be, or not to be: that is the question. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 56. 
6. Doubt; controversy; dispute: as, the story 
is true beyond all question. 
Our own earth would be barren and desolate without 


the benign influence of the solar rays, which without 
question is true of all other planets. Bentley. 


Had they found a linguist half so good, 
I make no question but the tower had stood. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 85. 


In a work which he was, no question, acquainted with, 
weread... . Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 178. 


7. Judicial trial or inquiry; trial; examina- 
tion. 
He that was in question for the robbery. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 68. 


Mr. Endecott was also left out, and called into question 
about the defacing the cross in the ensign. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 188. 


8. Examination by torture, or the application 
of torture to prisoners under criminal accusa- 
tion in order to extort confession. 


Such a presumption is only sufficient to put the person 
to the rack or question, . . . and not bring him to con- 
demnation. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


A master, when accused, could offer his slaves for the 
question, or demand for the same purpose the slaves of an- 
other; and, if in the latter case they were injured or killed 
in the process, their owner was indemnified. 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΠ. 132 


question 


9+. Conversation; speech; talk. 


I met the duke yesterday, and had much ion with 
him. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 39. 


10. In logic, a proposition, or that which is to 
be established as a conclusion, stated by way 
of interrogation.—11. In parliamentary usage: 
(a) The point under discussion by the house; 
the measure to be voted on: as, to speak to 
the question. (b) The putting of the matter 
discussed to a vote: as, are you ready for the 


question? —Comparative, complex, double, Eastern 

uestion. See the adjectives.— Division of the ques- 

on. See division.—Horary question, in astrol., a 
question the decision of which depends upon the figure 
of the heavens at the moment it is propounded.—Hypo- 
thetical question. See hypothetical.—In question, 
under consideration or discussion : indicating something 
just mentioned or referred to. 


He is likewise a rival of mine —that is, of my other 
self’s, for he does not think his friend Captain Absolute 
ever saw the lady in question. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


Mr. Wall and his ally exert themselves to make up for 
the painful absence in question to their utmost power. 
. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 213. 


Leading question, a question s0 put as to suggest the 
answer which is desired, and thus to lead to and prepare 
the way for such an answer. A party is not allowed to put 
a leading question to his own witness, except in matters 
purely introductory, and not touching a point in contro- 
versy ; and except that if his witness is obviously hostile 
or defective in memory the court may in its discretion 
allow a leading question. A party may put leading ques- 
tions in cross-examining his adversary’s witness.— Mixed 
questions. See mized.—Out of question, doubtless; 
beyond question. 
Out of question, you were born in a merry hour. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 346. 


Out of the question, not worthy of or requiring consid- 
eration; not to be thought of. 


It is out of the question to ask the Diet for money to 
clear off the enormous debts; so that it is difficult to 
guess how the matter will end. 

Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 287. 


Previous question, in parliamentary practice, the ques- 
tion whether a vote shall be come to on the main issue or 
not, brought forward before the main or real question is 
put by the Speaker, and for the purpose of avoiding, if the 
vote is in the negative, the putting of this question. The 
motion isin the form, ‘‘ that the question be now put,” and 
the mover and seconder vote against it. In the House of 
Representatives of the United States (it is not used in 
the Senate), and in many State legislatures, the object of 
moving the previous question is to cut off debate and se- 
cure immediately a vote on the question under considera- 
tion ; here, therefore, the mover and seconder vote in the 
affirmative. 

The great remedy against prolix or obstructive debate 
is the so-called previous question, which is moved in the 
form “Shall the main question be now put?” and when 
ordered closes forthwith all debate, and brings the House 
to a direct vote on that main question. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 190, 


Question of fact, question oflaw. See fact, 3.—Ques- 
tion of order. See order.— Question of privilege, See 
privilege.—Real question, See real!.—The Questions, 
the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, [Scotch.]—To heg the question. See δερ].--- 
To call in question. (a) To doubt; challenge. 
You call in question the continuance of his love. 

Shak., T. N., i. 4. 6. 

(0) To subject to judicial interrogation. 


Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question by you this day. Acts xxiv, 21. 


The governour wrote to some of the assistants about it, 
and, upon advice with the ministers, it was agreed to call 
. . . them [the offenders] tn question. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 172. 


To pop the question. See pop1. =Syn. 2. Question, Query, 
Inquiry, Interrogation, and Interrogatory agree in express- 
ing a form of words used in calling for information or an 
answer from another. Question is the most general in its 
meaning, and inquiry stands next. Query stands for a 
question asked without force, a point about which one 
would like to be informed: the word is used with all de- 
grees of weakness down to the mere expression of a doubt: 
as, I raised a query as to the strength of the bridge. A 
question may be put in order to test another’s knowledge ; 
the other words express an asking for real information. 
Interrogatory is a strong word, expressing an authoritative 
or searching question that must be explicitly answered, 
sometimes in law a written question. IJnquiry is some- 
what milder and less direct than question, the order of 
strength being query, inquiry, question, interrogation. 
There is no perceptible difference between interrogation 
and interrogatory, except that the former may express 
also the act. See askl and examination.—4 and 6, Propo- 
sition, motion, topic, point. 

question (kwes’chon), v. [ς OF. questionner, 
ς ML. questionare, question, ς L. questio(n-), 
question: see question, n.] 1. intrans. 1. To 
ask a question or questions; inquire or seek to 
know; examine. 


He that questioneth much shall learn much, 
Bacon, Discourse. 


And mute, yet seem’d to question with their Eyes. 
I Congreve, Iliad. 
2. To debate; reason; consider. 


Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be. Shak., Sonnets, lvii. 


3. To dispute; doubt.— 4+. To talk; converse. 


For, after supper, long he queen 
With modest Lucrece. hak., Lucrece, I. 122. 
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I haue heard him oft question with Captaine Martin and 
tell him, except he could shew him a more substantiall 
triall, he was not inamoured with their durty skill. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 169. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To inquire of by asking ques- 
tions; examine by interrogatories: as, to ques- 
tion 8, witness. 

Her father loved me; oft invited me; 
Still question’d me the story of my life. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3, 129. 


They questioned him apart, as the custom is, 
When first the matter made a noise at Rome. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 127. 
2. To doubt of; be uncertain of; mention or 
treat as doubtful or not to be trusted. 
It is much to be questioned whether they could ever spin 


it [asbestos] to a thread. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 229. 


There is no possibility to disprove a matter of fact that 

was never questioned or doubted of before. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 167. 

Nor question 
The wisdom that hath made us what we are. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 
3. Tocall in question; challengo; take excep- 
tion to: as, to question an exercise of preroga- 
tive. 
What uproar ’s this? must my name here be question’d 


In tavern-brawls, and by affected ruffians ? 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, ii. 2. 


Power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 882. 


Whatever may be questioned, it is certain that we are in 
the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Being. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 44. 


=Syn. 1. Ask, Inquire of, Interrogate, etc. (see ask), 
catechize.— 3. To controvert, dispute. 
questionable (kwes’chon-a-bl), a. [= Sp. cues- 
tionable = Pg. questionavel = It. questionabile; 
as question + -able.] 1. Capable of being ques- 
tioned or inquired of; inviting or seeming to 
invite inquiry or conversation. [Now rare.] 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee. Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 43. 
2. Liable to question; suspicious; doubtful; 
uncertain; disputable: as, tho deed is of ques- 
tionable authority; his veracity is questionable. 
It being questionable whether he [Galen] ever saw the 


dissection of a human body. 
Baker, Reflections upon Learning, xv. 


The facts respecting him [Governor Van Twiller] were 
so scattered and vague, and divers of them so questionable 
in point of authenticity, that I have had to give up the 
search. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 151. 

questionableness (kwes’chon-a-bl-nes),n. The 
character or state of being questionable, doubt- 
ful, or suspicious. 

questionably (kwes’chon-a-bli), adv. In a 
questionable manner; doubtfully. 

questionary (kwes’chon-a-ri), α. andn. [= F. 
questionnaire = Sp. cuestionario = Pg. questio- 
nario, < LL. questionarius, prop. adj., of or per- 
taining to question, but used only as a noun, 
LL. a torturer, executioner, ML. also an ex- 
aminer, a judge, also a solicitor of alms, a 
beggar, « L. questio(n-), question, inquiry: see 
question.| I, a. Inquiring; asking questions. 

1 grow laconick even beyond laconicisme ; for sometimes 
I return only Yes or No to questionary or petitionary 
epistles of half a yardlong. Pope, To Swift, Aug. 17, 1736. 

II, n.; pl. questionaries (-riz).. A pardoner; 
an itinerant seller of indulgences or relies. 

One of the principal personages in the comic part of the 
drama was... . a questionary or pardoner, one of those 
itinerants who hawked about from place to place reliques, 
real or pretended, with which he excited the devotion at 
once and the charity of the populace, and generally de- 
ceived both the one and the other. Scott, Abbot, xxvii. 

questioner (kwes’chon-ér), ». [< question + 
-erl.] One who asks questions; an inquirer. 
He that labours for the sparrow-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
questioning (kwes’chon-ing), . [Verbal n. of 
question, v.] 1. The act of interrogating; a 
query.—2. Doubt; suspicion. 
Those obstinate questionings 


Of sense and outward things. 
Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality, st. 9. 


questioningly (kwes’chon-ing-li), adv. Inter- 


yrogatively; as one who questions. 


questionist (kwes’chon-ist), m. [« question + 
-ist.] 1. One who asks questions; a questioner; 
an inquirer; an investigator; a doubter. 

He was not so much a bah but wrought upon the 
other’s questions, and, like a counsellor, wished him to 
discharge his conscience, and to satisfy the world. 

Bacon, Charge against Wentworth, Works, XII. 221, 
2. In old universities, the respondent in the 
determinations; hence still at Cambridge, a 








questrist+ (kwes’trist), η. 


questrymant, 1. 


questuaryt (kwes’ti-a-ri), a. and n. 


questus (kwes’tus), 7. 


auestus 


student of three years, who is consequently 
qualified to be a candidate for a degree. 


Yea, I know that heades were cast together, and coun- 
sell deuised, that Duns, with all the rable of barbarous 
questionistes, should haue dispossessed of their place and 
rowmes Aristotle, Plato, Tullie, and Demosthenes. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster (Arber’s reprint, p. 136). 


The papers set on the Monday and Tuesday of the week 
following contain only about one low question a-piece, to 
amuse the mass of the Questionists during the half-hour 
before the expiration of which they are not allowed to 
leave the Senate House. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 291.. 


questionless (kwes’chon-les), a. and adv. [< 
question + -less.] J, a. Unquestioning. 


With the same clear mind and questionless faith. 
L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 498. 


II. adv. Without question; beyond doubt; 
doubtless; certainly. [An elliptical use of the 
adjective, standing for the phrase ‘‘it is ques- 
tionless that.”] 

I have a mind presages me such thrift 


That I should questionless be fortunate! 
hak., M. of V., i. 1. 176. 


She’s abus’d, questionless. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, iv. 2 


What it [Episcopacy] was in the Apostles time, that 
questionlesse it must be still. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


questmant (kwest’man), n. [< quest! + man. ] 
1. One having power to make legal inquiry. 
Specifically, in old law: (a) A person chosen to inquire 
into abuses and misdemeanors, especially such as relate 
to weights and measures. (0) A collector of parish rates. 
(ο) An assistant to a churchwarden. Also called sidesman 
and synod-man. (d) A juryman; a person impaneled to 
try acause. Also questryman. 
2. One who laid informations and made a trade 
of petty lawsuits; a common informer. 

questmongert (kwest’mung’gér), n. [ς questl 
+ monger.] A juryman. 

questor, questor (kwes’ tor), n. [= F. questeur 
= Sp. cuestor = Pg. questor = It. questore, ς 
L. questor, a magistrate having special jufis- 
diction in financial matters (see def.), < quz- 
reré, pp. quesitus, seek, procure: see questl.] 
1. In ancient Rome, a member of one of 


two distinct classes of magistrates: (a) One of 
two public accusers (questores parricidii) whose duty 
it was to lay accusations against those guilty of murder 
or other capital offense, and to see to the execution of 
the sentence. This magistracy was in existence at the 
earliest historic time, but became obsolete about 366 
Β. 6., its functions being transferred to other officers, 
(0) One of the officers (questores classici) having the 
care and administration of the public funds; a pub- 
lic treasurer. It was their duty to receive, pay out, and 
record the public finances, including the collection of 
taxes, tribute, etc. Questors accompanied the provin- 
cial governors, A έφνόνην or pretors, and received every- 
where the public dues and imports, paid the troops, ete. 
After Julius Cesar, some of their functions were given to 
the pretors and some to the ediles. The number of ques- 
tors was originally two, but was gradually increased to 
twenty. Under Constantine the questor sacri palatii was 
an imperial minister of much power and importance. 

2. In the middlo ages, ono appointed by the 
Pope or by a Roman Catholic bishop to an- 
nounce the granting of indulgences, of which 
tho special condition was the giving of alms to 
the church.—8. A treasurer; one charged with 


the collection and care of dues. 


questorship, questorship (kwes’tor-ship), n. 


[< questor + -ship.] The office of a questor, or 
the term of a questor’s office. 

He whom an honest questorship has indear’d to the 
Sicilians. Milton, Areopagitica. 
[Irreg. < quester + 
~ist.] A person who goes in quest of another. 
[ Rare. ] 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 


Hot questrists after him, met him at gate. 
‘ Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 17. 
Same as questman. 
Then other guestry-men was call’d;... 
Twelve of them spoke all in a breast, 

Sir Hugh in the Grime, thou’st now guilty. 

Sir Hugh of the Grime (Child’s Ballads, VI. 249). 

[π. [= OF. 

questuaire, < L. questuarius, pertaining to gain 

or money-getting, ς questus, gain, acquisition, 

< querere, pp. questus, seek, get, obtain: see 

questi, ] . a. Studious of gain; seeking gain; 
also, producing gain. 

Although lapidaries and questuary enquirers affirm it, 
yet the writers of minerals . . . areof another belief, con- 
ceiving the stones which bear this name [toad stone] to be 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 13. 


Some study questuary and gainful arts, and every one 
would thrive in ’scalling. Middleton, Family of Love, v. 1. 
ΤΙ. ». A pardoner; a questionary. Jer. Tay- 
lor, Dissuasive from Popery, i. 3. 
[< L. questus, gain, pro- 
fit, < querere, seek, obtain: see quest!.] Inlaw, 


questus 


land which does not descend by hereditary right, 
but is acquired by one’s own labor and industry. 
Also questus. 
questwordt (kwest’wérd), n. A bequeathment. 
The legacies or guestword of the deceased supplied the 
rest. Archeeologia (1792), X. 197. (Davies.) 
quetcht, v. See quitch}. 
uethel, υ. ¢.; pret. quoth, ppr. quething. {[ς 
IME. quethen (pret. quoth, quod, koth, ko, earlier 
quath, queth), ς AS. ewethan (pret. cweth, pl. 
cwedon, pp. ge-cwethen), speak, say. Cf. be- 
queath.| 1. To say; declare; speak. [Obso- 
lete except in the archaic preterit quoth. ] 
agua hym quyte, and hym relese 


gypt alle the wildirnesse. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6999. 


Being alive and seinge I peryshe, i. beinge quycke and 
yng I am undone. 
Palsgrave, Acolastus (1540). (Halliawell.) 


“Lordynges,” quoth he, “now herkneth for the beste.” 
Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 788. 


‘“*T hold by him.” 
“ And I,” quoth Everard, ‘‘by the wassail-bowl.” 


Tennyson, The Epic. 
2t. To bequeath. 


Hous and rente and outher thyng 
Mow they rit at here endyng. 
S. Harl. 1701, f. 42. (Halliwell.) 
quethe?t, η. See qued. 
quetzal (ket’sal), η. [Also quesal, quijal; Sp., 
< Nahuatl quetzalli, long green feather.] The 
paradise-trogon, Pharomacrus mocinno (or Ca- 
lurus elegans), the most magnificent of the 
trogons, of a golden-green and carmine color, 
with long airy upper tail-coverts projecting 
like sprays a foot or two beyond the tail. It 
inhabits Central America. See trogon. 
queue (ku), α. [< F. queue, a tail, ς L. cauda, 
tail: see cuel.] 1. A tail; in her., the tail of 
a beast.— 2. A tail or pendent braid of hair; a 
pigtail: originally part of the wig, but after- 
ward, and toward the close of the eighteenth 
eaeal when it was in common use, formed 
of the hair of the head. See 6161, 1.—3. Same 
as cuel, 2. 

Several dozen [men] standing in a queue as at the ticket 

office of a railway station. 
H. James, Jr., International Episode, p. 13. 
4. The tail-piece of a violin or similar instru- 
ment.— 5. In musical notation, the stem or tail 
of a note. 
queue (ki), v. t.; pret. and pp. queued, ppr. queu- 
ing. [ς queue, π.] To tie, braid, or fasten in 
a queue or pigtail. 

Among his officers was a sturdy veteran named Kelder- 
meester, who had cherished through a long life a mop of 
hair . . . queued so tightly to his head that his eyes and 
mouth generally stood ajar, and his eyebrows were drawn 
up to the top of his forehead. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 316. 
queued (kid), a. [< queue + -ed?.] In her., 
same as tailed: used in the phrases double 
queued, triple queued, ete. 
quevert, α. See quiverl, 
gquewt, ». An obsolete spelling of cuel, 3 (a). 
At the third time the great door openeth, for he shut in 
one before of purpose to open it when his qguew came. 
Calfhiull, Answer to Martiall, p. 209. (Davies.) 
uey (kwa),. [Also quee; ME. quye, qwye; < 
cel. kviga = Sw. qviga = Dan. kvie, aquey.] A 
young cow or heifer; a cow that has not yet 
ad acalf. [Sceotch.] 
Nought left me o’ four-and-twenty gude ousen and ky, 
My weel-ridden gelding, and a white quey. 

Fray of Suport (Child’s Ballads, VI. 116), 
queycht, ». An obsolete variant of quaigh. 
queyntt, α. Απ obsolete variant of quaint. 
quhilk, pron, A Scotch form of which. 
quhillest, adv. An obsolete Scotch form of 

whilst. 
quibt (kwib), n. [A var. of quip; ef. quibbdle.] 
A sarcasm; a taunt;.a gibe; a quip. 

After he was gone, M’. Weston, in lue of thanks to ye 
Gov and his freinds hear, gave them. . . [a] quib (be- 
hind their baks) for all their pains. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 151. 

quibble (kwib’l), v. i.; pret. and pp. quibbled, 
ppr. quibbling. [Freq. of quip; ef. quib.] 1. 
To trifle in argument or discourse; evade the 
point in question, or the plain truth, by artifice, 
play upon words, or any conceit; prevaricate. 

Quibbling about self-interest and motives, and objects 

of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is but a poor employment for a grown man. 
Macaulay, Mill on Government. 
2. To pun. 
His part has all the wit, 
For none speakes, carps, and quibbles besides him ; 
14 rather see him leap, or langh, or cry, 
Than hear the gravest speech in all the play. 
Goffe, Careless Shepherdess, Prel. 


367 


(Strutt.) 
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quibble (kwib’l), ». [< quibble, v.] 1. A start 
or turn from the point in question, or from plain 
truth; an evasion; a prevarication. 
Quirks and quibbles . . . have no place in the search 
after truth. Watts, Improvement of Mind, i. 9, § 27. 
His still refuted quirks he still repeats ; 
New rais’d objections with new quibbles meets. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 551. 
2. A pun; a trivial conceit. 
Puns and quibbles. Addison. 
It was very natural, therefore, that the common people, 
by a quibble, which is the same in Flemish as in English, 
should call the proposed ‘‘ Moderation” the ‘“ Murdera- 
tion.” Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 529. 
quibbler (kwib’lér), π. 1. One who quib- 
bles; one who evades plain truth by trifling 
artifices, play upon words, or the like.—2, A 
punster. 
quibblet (kwib’let), n. 
Nares. 
quibbling (kwib’ling),. A pun; a witticism. 
I have made a quibbling in praise of her myself. 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, iii. 2. 
quibblingly (kwib’ling-li), adv. In a quibbling 
manner; evasively; punningly. 
quicet, n. Same as queest. 
uicht, υ. i. Sameas quitchl. 
uichua (ké-ch6’i),n. [Also Kechua, Quechua, 
Sp. Quechia, G. Kechua (Tschudi), ς Quechua 
(Poruy.), Kechua, name of the race.] An ab- 
original race predominant in Peru and north- 
ern Chile, the most advanced native race of 
South America; alsotheir language, commonly 
xealled Peruvian. See Cyc. of Names (Vol. ΧΙ). 
quick (kwik),a.andn. [< ME. quik, qwik, quyk, 
uek, cwic, ewuc, ς AS. ewic, cwyc, cwicu, cucu, 
ving, alive, = OS. OF ries. quik = D. kwik = 
LG. quik = OHG. quec, queh, quek, chec, MHG. 
quec (queck-), kec (keck-), G. queck (in quecksilber 
= E. quicksilver), living, keck, living, 
quick (> Sw. kdck = Dan. kjek, lively, = Icel. 
kvikr, kykr = Sw. qvick = Dan. kvik (all these 
forms having an unorig. k developed before the 
orig. 10) = Goth. kwius (*kwiwa-), living, quick, 
= L. vivus, living (cf. vivere, live, > vita, life), 
for orig. *gvivus, = Gr. βίος, life (> βιοῦν, live, 
ῥίστορ life, way of life) (the same relation of 
.c(k), L. v, Gr. β appearing in E. come = L. 
venire = Gr, Paiverv), = OBulg. zhivi = Bohem. 
zhiwy = Russ. zhivu = Lith. givas, living; Skt. 
vy ji, live. To the same root. in Teut. belongs 
166]. kvetkja, kveykja, kindle (a fire).] I, a. 1. 
Living; alive; live. [Archaic.] 
Men may see there the Erthe of the Tombe apertly 


many tymes steren and meven, as there weren quykke 
thinges undre. Mandeville, Travels, p. 22. 


Seven of their Porters were taken, whom Jeremie com- 
manded to be flayed quicke. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 24. 


He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
Apostles’ Creed, 
Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Bryant, The Prairies. 
2. Lively; characterized by physical or mental 
liveliness or sprightliness; prompt; ready; 
sprightly; nimble; brisk. 
The next lesson wolde be some quicke and mery dialoges, 
elect out of Luciane, Sir 7’. Elyot, The Governour, i. 10. 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand 
is necessary for a cutpurse. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 685. 
Where is the boy ye brought me? 
A pretty lad, and of a quick capacity, 
And bred up neatly. Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
Good intellectual powers, when aided by a comparative- 
ly small power of prolonged attention, may render their 
possessor quick and intelligent. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 100. 
3. Prompt to perceive or to respond to im- 
pressions; perceptive in a high degree; sen- 
sitive; hence, excitable; restless; passionate. 


Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him. 
Shak., Rich. II1., ii. 1. 234. 


αμα bosoms is a hell, 
ath been thy bane. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 42. 
No more the widow’s deafened ear 
Grows quick that lady’s step to hear. 
Scott, Marmion, ii., Int. 
She was quick to discern objects of real utility. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


4. Speedy; hasty; swift; rapid; done or occur- 
ring in a short time; prompt; immediate: as, a 
quick return of profits. 
Give thee quick conduct. Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 104. 
Slow to resolve, but in performance quick. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 921. 


It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most 
susceptints heart to see how quick a bound nature has set 
to the utmost infliction of malice. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 209, 


Same as quibble, 2. 


Quiet to 
And there 


lively, ' 





quick-answered 
So quick the run, 

We felt the good ship shake and reel. 

Tennyson, The Voyage, 
5. Hasty; precipitate; irritable; sharp; un- 
ceremonious. 

In England, if God’s preacher, God’s minister, be an 

thing quick, or do speak sharply, then he is a foolish fel- 


low, he is rash, he lacketh discretion. 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


He had rather haue a virgin that could giue a quicke 
aunswere that might cut him then a milde speache that 
might clawhim. Jyly, Euphues and his England, p. 280. 
6. Pregnant; with child: specifically noting a 
woman when the motion of the fetus is felt. 

Jaquenetta that is quick by him. 

Shak., L. L. L., Υ. 2. 687. 


His vncles wife surviues, purchance 
Left quick with child; & then he may goe dance 
For a new living. Times’ Whistle (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 39. 


Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of reli- 
gious liberty, laid, without knowing it, the egg of democ- 
racy. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 238. 
7. Active in operation; piercing; sharp; 
hence, bracing; fresh. 


For the word of God is ia and powerful, and sharper 
than any two edged sword. Heb. iv. 12. 


The air is quick there, 
And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 1. 98. 


Why stayI after? but I deserve to stay, 
To feel the quick remembrance of my follies. 

Steele, Lying Lover, v. 1. 
uick anatomy}, vivisection.— Quick goods, cattle or 
omestic animals. Norris, Pamphlet (Charleston, 1712). 

—Quick-return gearing. See gearing.—Quick time. 
See quickstep, 1.—Quick water, a dilute solution of nitrate 
of mercury and gold, used in the process of water-gilding. 
E. Η. Knight.=§ 2 and 4, Expeditious, rapid, active, 
alert, agile, hurrying, hurried, fleet, dexterous, adroit. See 
quickness.— 3, Acute, keen. 

[Rare.] 


11. ». 11. A living being. 
Tho, peeping close into the thicke, 
Might see the moving of some quicke. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
2. That which is quick, or living and sensi- 
tive: with the definite article: as, cut to the 
quick. 
This test nippeth, this pincheth, this touches the quick. 
Latimer. 
I know the man, 


And know he has been nettled to the quick too. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 3. 


How feebly and unlike themselves they reason when 
they come to the quick of the difference. Fuller, 
You fret, and are gall’d at the quick. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
3. A live fence or hedge formed of some grow- 
ing plant, usually hawthorn; quickset. 
The workes and especially the countercamp are curi- 
ously hedg’d with quick. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 22, 1641. 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxviii. 


4, The quitch-grass. Also quicks, quitch. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 

Grice (kwik), adv. [< quick, a.] 1. Ina quick 
manner; nimbly; with celerity; rapidly; with 
haste; speedily: as, run quick. 

But quick as thought the change is wrought. 

Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament (Child’s Ballads, IV. 126). 
2. Soon; in a short time; without delay: as, 
go and return quick. 

Then rise the tender germs, upstarting quick. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 521. 
quick (kwik), 0. [ς ME. quikken, quiken, quyken ; 
< quick, α.] I, trans. 141. Το make alive; quick- 
en; animate. 
‘*The whiles I qguykke the corps,” quod he, “called am I 
Anima ; 
And whan I wilne and wolde Animus ich hatte.” 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 23. 
Thow seyst thy princes han thee yeven myght 
Bothe for to sleen and for to quike a wyght. 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 481. 
2}. To revive; kindle; quicken. 


Pandarus to quyke alwey the fire 
Was ever yholde prest and diligent. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 484, 
3. In electroplating, to prepare for the firmer 
adhesion of the deposited metal by the use of 
a solution of nitrate of mereury. 

With a brush dipped therein [in a solution of quicksilver 
and aquafortis] they stroke over the surface of the metal 
to be gilt, which immediately becomes quicked. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 308. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To become alive; revive. 


Right anon on of the fyres queynte, 
And quykede agayn. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1477. 
quick-answeredt (kwik’an’sérd), a. [¢ quick 
+ answer, n., + -ed?.] Quick in reply; ready 
at repartee. ([Rare.] 


quick-answered 


Ready in gibes, qguick-answer'd, saucy. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 161. 
quick-beam (kwik’bém), x. The Old World 
mountain-ash or rowan. See mountain-ash. 
Also called quicken or quicken-tree. 
quicken! (kwik’n),v. [< late ME. quykenen; < 
quick + -en1.] JI. intrans. 1. To become quick 
or alive; receive life. 
Summer flies, . . . that quicken even with blowing. 
Shak., Othello, iv. 2. 67. 
2. To become quick or lively; become more 
active or sensitive, 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
Pope, R. of the L., i. 144. 
3. To enter that state of pregnancy in which the 
child gives indications of life; begin to mani- 
fest signs of life in the womb: said of the 
mother or the child. The motion of the fetus 
is first felt by the mother usually about the 
eighteenth week of pregnancy. 

. trans. 1. To make quick or alive; vivify; 
revive or resuscitate, as from death or an in- 
animate state. 

You hath he guickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins. Eph. ii. i. 

How a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 
Browning, By the Fireside. 


The idea of universal free labor was only a dormant bud, 
not to be quickened for many centuries. 
' Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., L 127. 
2. To revive; cheer; reinvigorate; refresh. 
Music and poesy use to quicken you. 
? Shak., T. of the Β., i. 1. 36. 
Wake! our mirth begins to die; 
Quicken it with tunes and wine. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 
3. To make quick or speedy; hasten; accel- 
erate: as, to quicken motion, speed, or flight. 
Who got his pension rug, 
Or quickened a reversion by a drug. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 135. 


And we must quicken 
Our tardy Pegs in journeying Heavenward, 
As Israel did in journeying Canaan-ward. 
Longfellow, New Eng. Tragedies, p. 160. 
4. To sharpen; give keener perception to; 
stimulate; incite: as, to quicken the appetite 
or taste; to quicken desires. 
To quicken minds in the pursuit of honour. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
The desire of fame hath been no inconsiderable motive 
to quicken you. Swift. 
When I speak of civilization, I mean those things that 
tend to develop the moral forces of Man, and not merely 
to quicken his esthetic sensibility. 
Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 
5. To work with yeast. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
=§Syn. 3. To expedite, hurry, speed.— 4, To excite, ani- 


mate. 
quicken? (kwik’n), n. [< quick + -en, used in- 
definitely. Cf. quick-grass and quitch2.] 1. The 
eouch- or quitch-grass, Agropyron repens. Also 
enoad [Ῥτον. Eng.J—2. Same as quick- 
eam. 
quickener (kwik’nér), ». [< quicken1 + -er1.] 
One who or that which quickens, revives, vivi- 
fies, or communicates life; that which reinvig- 
orates; something that accelerates motion or 
increases activity. 
Love and enmity, aversation, fear, and the like are no- 
table whetters and quickners of the spirit of life. 
κ Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, II. xii. 12. 
quickening (kwik’ning),». [< ME. quykening ; 
verbal η. of quickenl, v.] 1. The act of re- 
viving or animating. Wyclif, Select Works (ed. 
Arnold), II. 99.—2. The time of pregnancy 
when the fetus is first felt to be quick. 
quicker (kwik’ér), n. [< quick + -er1.] A quick- 
set hedge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
quick-eyed (kwik’id), a. Having acute sight; 
of keen and ready perception. 
Quick-eyed experience. Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 
quick-grass (kwik’gras), η. [= Dan. kwikgres ; 
as quick + grass. Cf. quicken, quitch2,] Same 
as quitch-grass. 
uickhatch (kwik’hach), n. [ς Cree kikwakés. ] 
The American glutton, carcajou, or wolverene, 
Gulo luscus. Also 
uick-hedge (kwik 
edge; a quick. 
Gaick pe nane, quick-in-the-hand (kwik’in- 
and’, kwik’in-thé-hand’), ». The yellow bal- 
sam or touch-me-not, Impatiens Noli-tangere: 
so called from the sudden bursting of its cap- 
sule when handled. [Eng.] 
quicklime (kwik’lim), η. [« quick + limel.] 
Calcium oxid, CaO; burned lime; lime not yet 
slaked with water. Quicklimeis prepared by subject- 


queequehatch. 
hej), ». <A live fence or 
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ing chalk, limestone, or other natural calcium carbonate 
to intense heat, when carbonic acid, water, and any organic 
matter contained in the carbonate are driven off. It is 
a white amorphous infusible solid, which readily absorbs 
carbonic acid and water when exposed to the air. In 
contact with water, quicklime slakes, each molecule of the 
oxid combining with a molecule of water and forming 
calcium hydrate, Ca(OH)g, or slaked lime. It is most 
largely used in making mortar and cement, but has num- 
berless other uses in the arts. 

[ς quick + -ling1.] 


quickling (kwik’ling), n. 
A young insect. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
quickly (kwik’li), adv. [< ME. quykly, quic- 
liche, cwicliche ; < quick + -ly2.] 1. Speedily; 
with haste or celerity. 
Quickly he walked with pale face downward bent. 
illiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 169. 
2. Soon; without delay. 


John Earl of Heynault had quickly enough of the King 
of France, and was soon after reconciled to his Brother 


King Edward. Baker, Chronicles, p. 118. 
quick-march (kwik’miirch), π. Same as quick- 
step. 


quick-match (kwik’mach), n. See match?. 

quickmire (kwik’mir), π. [ME. quick mire; < 
quick + mirel. Cf. quakemire, quagmire.] A 
quagmire. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


That al wagged his fleish, 
As a quick mire. 
Piers Plowman’s Creed, 1. 449. 


quickness (kwik’nes), n. [< ME. quyknesse, 
cwienesse; < quick + -ness.] 1. The state of 

being quick or alive; vital power or principle. 

Touch it with thy celestial quickness. Herbert. 


All the energies seen in nature are . . . but manifesta- 
tions of the essential life or quickness of matter. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 168. 


2. Speed; velocity; celerity; rapidity: as, the 
quickness of motion. 


Hamalet, this deed . . . must send thee hence 
With flery quickness. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 45. 


3. Activity; briskness; promptness; readiness: 
as, the quickness of the imagination or wit. 


Iohn Hoywood the Epigrammatist, who, for the myrth 
and quicknesse of his conceits more then for any good 
learning was in him, came to be well benefited by the 
king. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 49. 


With too much quickness ever to be taught; 
With too much thinking to have common thought. 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 97. 


4. Acuteness; keenness; alertness. 


Would not quickness of sensation be an inconvenience to 
an animal that must lie still? Locke. 


In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness which in later life is lost. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 110. 


5. Sharpness; pungency; keenness. 


Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickness of the edge. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 


A few drops tinge, and add a pleasant quickness, 
Mortimer. 


=Syn. 2. Quickness, Fastness, Speed, Celerity, Swiftness, 
Fleetness, Rapidity, Velocity, haste, expedition, despatch, 
alertness, liveliness. Quickness is the generic term. Quick- 
ness, fastness, speed, and rapidity may have relation to time 
only, or to space passed through or over; the others apply 
only to space. ‘Swift to hear,” in Jas. i. 19, is a bold 
figure. Celerity is swift voluntary movement; but we do 
not ordinarily speak of the movemcnts of an animal as 
having celerity. Fleetncss also is voluntary, and is applied 
to animals; we may speak by figure of the /fleetness of a 
yacht. The word suggests quickness in getting over the 
ground by the use of the feet: we speak of the swiftness 
or rapidity of the swallow’s or the pigeon’s flight; the 
Jleetness of Atalanta, a hound, a deer, Swiftness is pre- 
sumably not too great for carefulness or thoroughness; 
rapidity may be too great foreither. Velocity is the attri- 
bute of matter in motion; the word is especially a techni- 
cal term for the rate of movement of matter, whether fast 
or slow. We speak also of the velocity of sound or light. 
Rapidity has less suggestion of personality than any of the 
others, except velocity. See nimble.— 3, Dexterity, adroit- 
ness, expertness, facility, knack.— 4, Penetration. 
quicksand (kwik’sand), απ. [ς ME. quyksande 
(= D. kwikzand = G. quicksand = Ieel. kvik- 
sandr = Sw. qvicksand = Dan. kviksand); « 
quick + sand.] A movable sand-bank in a sea, 
lake, or river; a large mass of loose or moving 
sand mixed with water formed on many sea- 
coasts, at the mouths and in the channels of 
rivers, etc., sometimes dangerous to vessels, 
and especially to travelers. 
And fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands 


{should be cast upon the Syrtis, R. V.], [they] strake sail 
and so were driven. Acts xxvii. 17. 


And what is Edward but a ruthless sea? 

What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit? 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 4. 26. 
quicksandy (kwik’san-di), a. [< quicksand + 
-y.] Containing or abounding in quicksands; 

consisting of or resembling quicksands. 

The rotten, moorish, quicksandy grounds. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 958. 


quick-work 


Unfortunately for this guicksandy world, nobody can be 
sure of his position, however comfortable. 

New York Semi-weekly Tribune, April 2, 1867. 
quick-scented (kwik’sen’ted), a. Having an 
acute sense of smell; of an acute smell. 

I especially commend unto you to be quick-scented, easi- 
ly to trace the footing of sin. 

Hales, Golden Remains, p. 168. (Latham.) 
qnuckeey (kwik’set),a.andn. [< quick + setl.] 
. a. Made of quickset. 

He immediately concluded that this huge thicket of 
thorns and brakes was designed as a kind of fence or qutck- 
set hedge to the ghosts it enclosed. 

Addison, Tale of Marraton. 

II. n. A living plant set to grow, particularly 
for a hedge; hawthorn planted for a hedge. 


The hairs of the eye-lids are for a quickset and fence 
about the sight. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 167. 


quickset (kwik’set), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quick- 
set, ppr. quicksetting. [< quickset,n.] To plant 
with living shrubs or trees for a hedge or fence: 
as, to quickset a ditch. 
quick-sighted (kwik’si’ted), a. Having quick 
sight or acute discernment; quick to see or 
discern. 
The Judgment, umpire in the strife, .. . 
Quick-sighted arbiter of good and ill. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, I. 31. 


quick-sightedness (kwik’si’ted-nes), η. The 
quality of being quick-sighted; quickness of 
sight or discernment; readiness to see or dis- 
cern. 

quicksilver (kwik’sil’vér), mn. [< ME. quyksil- 
ver, < AS. cwicseolfor (= D. kwikzilver = MLG. 
quiksulver = OHG. quecsilabar, quechsilpar, 
MHG. quecsilber, G. quecksilber = Icel. kviksilfr, 
mod. kvikasilfr = Sw. qvicksilfver = Norw. kvik- 
sylv = Dan. kviksolv, kveegsolv), lit. ‘living sil- 
ver,’ so called from its mobility, < cwic, living, 
+ seolfor, silver: see quick and silver. Soin L., 
argentum vivum, ‘living silver’; also argentum 
liquidum, ‘liquid silver,’ Gr. ἄργυρος xvroe, ‘fused 
silver,’ ὑδράργυρος, ‘water-silver’ (see hydrar- 
gyrum).] The common popular designation of 
the metal mereury. See mercury, 6, and mer- 
curial, 


The rogue fled from me like quicksilver. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 248. 
Thou hast quicksilver in the veins of thee to a certainty. 
Scott, Abbot, xix. 


cksilver plastert, 2 mercury soap, prepared from 

chlorid of mercury and soap. Also called quicksilver soap. 

— Quicksilver water, nitrate of mercury. 
quicksilver (kwik’sil’vér), v. t. [«< quicksilver, 

π.] To overlay with quicksilver; treat with 

quicksilver: chiefly used in the past and pres- 

ent participles. 

uicksilvered (kwik’sil’vérd), p.a. 1. Over- 

aid with quicksilver, or with an amalgam, as a 

plate of glass with quicksilver and tin-foil, to 

make a mirror.—2t+. Partaking of the nature 

of quicksilver; showing resemblance to some 

characteristic of quicksilver. 

Those nimble and quicksilvered brains. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion, H. 2. b. 1605. (Latham.) 


This may serve to shew the Difference betwixt the two 
Nations, the leaden-heel’d Pace of the one, and the quick- 
stlver'd Motions of the other. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 21. 

quicksilvering (kwik’sil’vér-ing), n. [Verbal 
η. of quicksilver,v.] 1. The process of coating 
with quicksilver or with an amalgam.—2. A 
coating with quicksilver or an amalgam, as in 
a looking-glass. 

quickstep (kwik’step), ». 1. Milit., a march 
in quick time —tliat is, at the rate of 120 steps 
per minute.—2. Musie¢ adapted to such a rapid 
march, or in a brisk march rhythm. 

quick-tempered (kwik’tem’pérd), a. Passion- 
ate; irascible. 

quick-witted (kwik’wit’”ed), a. Having ready 
wit; sharp; ready of perception. 

Bap. How likes Gremio these quick-witted folks ? 

Gre. Believe me, sir, they butt together well. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 38. 
quick-wittedness (kwik’wit’ed-nes), n. The 
character of being quick-witted; readiness of 
wit. 
quickwood (kwik’wtd), ». The hawthorn. 
Compare quickset. [Prov. Eng.] 

He... ina pond in the said close, adjoining to a quick- 
wood hedge, did drown his wife. 

Aubrey, Misc., Apparitions. 

quick-work (kwik’weérk), x. In ship-building, 

short planks between the ports; all that part 

of a ship’s side which lies between the chain- 

wales and the decks: so called because of its 

being the work most quickly completed in 
building the ship. 





Quicunque 


Quicunque (kwi-kung’kwé), η. [So called from 
the opening words of the Latin version, Qui- 
cunque vult. whosoever will: L. quicunque, qui- 
cumque, whoever, whosoever, < qui, who, + -cum- 
que, @ generalizing suffix.] The Athanasian 
ereed. Also called Symbolum Quicunque and 
the Psalm Quicunque vult. 


H +. « Vincentius,. . . and Vigilius,. . . towhom 
severally the authorship of the Quicunque has been as- 
cribed. Encye. Brit., ΥΠ. 562. 


quid! (kwid),. [Also queed ; var. of cud, q. v.] 
1, Acud. [Prov. Eng.]—2. A portion suitable 
to be chewed; specifically, a piece of tobacco 
chewed and rolled about in the mouth. 

The beggar who chews his quid as he sweeps his cross- 
ing. Disraeli. 
quid! (kwid), v. t. and i.; pret. and pp. quidded, 
ppr. quidding. [< quid1, n.] To drop partly mas- 
ticated food from the mouth: said of horses. 
quid? (kwid),». [< L. quid, interrog. what, in- 
def. somewhat, something, neut, (= E. what) of 
quis, who, = E. who: see who.|] 1. What; na- 
ture; substance. 
You must know my age 
Hath seene the beings and the quid of things; 


I know the dimensions and the termini 
Of all existence. Marston, The Fawne, i, 2. 


2. Something: used chiefly in the phrase ter- 
tium quid (see below). See predication.—Ter- 
tium quid, something different from both mind and mat- 
ter, a representative object in perception, itself immedi- 
ately known, mediating between the mind and the reality. 
—The Quids, in U. 5. hist. from 1805 to 1811, a section of 
the Democratic-Republican party which was attached to 
extreme State-rights and democratic views, and separated 
itself from the administration, under the leadership of 
John Randolph, favoring Monroe as successor to Jeffer- 
son: supposed to have been so named as being tertiwm 
quid to the Federalists and administration Republicans. 
Also called Quiddists. 

In his next speech he avowed himself to be no longer a 
republican; he belonged to the third party, the quiddists 
or quids, being that tertium quid, that third something, 
which had no name, but was really an anti-Madison move- 
ment. Η. Adams, John Randolph, II. 181. 


quid? (kwid),. [Origin obscure.] A sovereign 
(£1). [Slang, Eng.] 
quidam (kwi’dam), πα. [L., some, a certain, « 
qui, who, + -dam, var. -dem, an indef. suffix. ] 
Somebody; one unknown. [Rare.] 
So many unworthy Quidams, which catch at the garlond 
which to you alone is dewe. Spenser, Shep. Cal., Ded. 
quiddany (kwid’a-ni), n. [« L. cydonium, cy- 
doneum, quince-juice, quince-wine, <¢ cydonia 
(cydonium malum), a quince: see Cydonia. Cf. 
quine?, quincel.| A confection of quinces pre- 
pared with sugar. 
quiddative (kwid’a-tiv), a. [Contr. of quiddi- 
tatwe.) Same as quidditative, 
Quiddist (kwid’ist), n. [< quid? + -ist.] See 
the Quids, under quid?. 
quiddit (kwid’it),n. [A contr. of quiddity.] A 
subtlety; an equivocation;:a quibble. 
No quirk left, no quiddit, 


That may defeat him? 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 8. 


By some strange quiddit, or some wrested clause, 
To find him guiltie of the breach of laws. 
Drayton, The Owl. 


quidditative (kwid’i-ta-tiv), a. [ς F. quiddi- 
tatif,< ML. quidditativus, < quiddita(t-)s, ‘what- 
ness’: see quiddity.] Constituting the essence 
of a ert idditative being, entity. See the 
nouns.—Quidditative predication, the predication of 
the genus or species. : 

quiddity (kwid’i-ti), n.; pl. quiddities(-tiz). [= 
I’. quiddité, ς ML. quiddita(t-)s, ‘whatness,’ ¢ L. 
quid, what (= E. what): see quid?.] 1. In scho- 
lastic philos., that which distinguishes a thing 
from other things, and makes it what it is, and 
not another; substantial form; nature. 

I dare vndertake Orlando Furioso, or honest King Arthur, 
will neuer displease a Souldier: but the quiddity of Ens, 
and Prima materia, will hardely agree with a Corslet. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

Neither shal I stand to trifle with one that will tell me 
of quiddities and formalities. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii. 1. 

The Quiddity and Essence of the incomprehensible 
Creator cannot imprint any formal Conception upon the 
finite Intellect of the Creature. Howell, Letters, ii, 11. 

Reason is a common name, and agrees both to the un- 
derstanding and essence of things as explained in defini- 
tion. Quiddity they commonly call it. The intellect they 
call reason reasoning, guiddity reason reasoned. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, L. xxi. 4. 


2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a quirk or quibble. 
But she, in quirks and quiddities of love, 
Sets me to school, she is so overwise. 
Greene, George-a-Greene. 


iddity his defence. 


Evasion was his armature, 
J. 1. Fields, Underbrush, p. 80. 
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quiddle! (kwid’l), συ. 1.3 pret. and pp. quiddled, 


ppr. quiddling. [A dim. or freq. form, appar. 


based on L. quid, what, as in quiddit, quiddity, 


etc.: see guid2, quiddity.| 1. Tospend or waste 
time in trifling employments, or to attend to 
useful subjects in a trifling or superficial man- 
ner; be of a trifling, time-wasting character. 
You are not sitting as nisi prius lawyers, bound by 


quiddling technicalities. 
W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 181. 


2. To criticize. Davies. 


Set up your buffing base, and we will quiddell upon it. 
R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. (Davies.) 
quiddle1 (kwid’l),». [< quiddlel,v.] One who 
quiddles, or busies himself about trifles. Also 
quiddler. 

The Englishman is very petulant and precise about his 
accommodation at inns and on the road, a quiddle about 
his toast and his chop and every species of convenience. 

Emerson, English Traits, vi. 
quiddle? (kwid’l), v. 7.; pret. and pp. quiddled, 
ppr. quiddling. [Origin obseure.] To quiver; 
shiver; tremble; creep, as live flesh: as, the fish 
were still guiddling. [New Eng. ] 
quiddler (kwid’lér), πα. [« quiddlel + -erl.] 
Same as quiddiel. 
quidificalt, a. [ς L. quid, what, + -fic + -al. 
Cf. quiddity.] Equivocal; subtle. 

Diogenes, mocking soch quidijicall trifles, that were al in 
the cherubins, said, Sir Plato, your table and your cuppe 
I see very well, but as for your tabletee and your cupitee, 


1 see none soche. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 139. 


quidlibet, π. Same as quodlibet. 
quidnunce (kwid’nungk), π. [< L. quid nune, 
what now: quid, what (see quid); nunc, now 
(see now).] One who is curious to know every- 
thing that passes, and is continually asking 
‘‘What now?” or “What news?” hence, one 
who knows or pretends to know all that is go- 
ing on in politics, society, etc.; a newsmonger. 
Are not you called a theatrical quidnunc, and a mock 


Meecenas to second-hand authors? 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


What a treasure-trove to these venerable quidnunces, 
could they have guessed the secret which Hepzibah and 
Clifford were carrying along with them ! 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvii. 


quid pro quo (kwid pro kw6). [L.,something for 
something: quid, interrog. what, indef. some- 
thing; pro, for; quo, abl. sing. of quid, some- 
thing.] Something given for something else; 
a tit for tat; in law, an equivalent; a thing 
given or offered in exchange for or in consid- 
eration of another; the mutual consideration 
and performance of either party as toward the 
other in a contract. 

quien,”. [F. chien, dial. quien,< L. canis, a dog: 
see hound.] Adog. [Thieves’ cant. ] 

“Curse the quiens,” said he. And not a word all dinner- 
time but “Curse the quiens!” I said I must know who 
they were before I would curse them. ‘‘ Quiens? why, 
that was dogs. And I knew not even that much?” 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, lv. 
uien sabe (kien sii’be). [Sp.: quien, who, < 

. quem, ace, of quis, who; sabe, 3d pers. sing. 
pres. ind. of saber, know,< L. sapere, have taste 
or sense: see sapient.| Who knows? a form of 
response equivalent to ‘how should I know?’ or 
‘I do not know,’ occasionally used by Ameri- 
cans on the Pacific coast. 

quiert, ”. An obsolete variant of quirel. 
quiesce (kwi-es’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. quiesced, 
ppr. quiescing. [< L. quiescere, rest, keep quiet, 
quies, rest, quiet: see quiet, n. Cf. acquiesce. | 
1. To become quiet or calm; become silent. 

The village, after a season of acute conjecture, qguiesced 
into that sarcastic sufferance of the anomaly into which 
it may have been noticed that small communities are apt 
to subside from such occasions. 

Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxx. 
2. In philol., to become silent, as a letter; come 
to have no sound. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 
282. 
quiescence (kwi-es’ens), η. [< LL. quiescentia, 
rest, quiet, < L. quiescen(t-)s, ppr. of quiescere, 
repose, keep quiet: see quiescent.] 1. The 
state or quality of being quiescent or inactive; 
rest; repose; inactivity; the state of a thing 
without motion or agitation: as, the quiescence 
of a voleano. 
’Tis not unlikely that he [Adam] had as clear a percep- 


tion of the earth’s motion as we think we have of its qut- 
escence, Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, i. 


It is not enough that we are stimulated to pleasure or 
to pain, we must lapse into muscular quiescence to realize 
either. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 149. 
2. In philol., silence; the condition of not be- 
ing heard in pronunciation: as, the quiescence 





quiet 
of aletter.—3. In diol., quietude or inactivity ; 
a State of animal life approaching torpidity, 
put in which the animal is capable of some mo- 
tion, and may receive food: itis observed among 
insects during either hibernation or pupation, 
and in many other animals both higher and 
lower in the seale than these. 
quiescency (kwi-es’en-si), n. 
(see -cy).| Same as quiescence. 
quiescent (kwi-es’ent), a. and n. [< L. quies- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of quiescere, keep quiet, rest: see 
quiesce.| I, a. 1. Resting; being in a state 
of repose; still; not moving: as, a quiescent 
body or fluid. 
Aristotle endeavoureth to prove that in all motion 


there is some point quiescent. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 222. 


Quiescent as he now sat, there was something about his 
nostril, his mouth, his brow, which, to my perceptions, 
indicated elements within either restless, or hard, or eager. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxix. 


The overpowering heat inclines me to be perfectly qui- 
escent in the daytime. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vii. 3. 
2. In philol., silent; not sounded; having no 
sound: as, a quiescent letter.— 3. In biol., phys- 
iologically inactive or motionless; resting, as 
an insect in the chrysalis state, or an encysted 
amoeba. 
ΤΙ. η. In philol., a silent letter. 
quiescently (kwi-es’ent-li), adv. Ina quiescent 
manner; calmly; quietly. 
quiet (kwi’et), α. [< ME. quiet, quyet = OF. 
quiet, quiete, quite, vernacularly quoi, cot (> E. 
coy), F’. coi = Pr. quetz = Sp. Pg. quieto, ver- 
nacularly chedo = It. quieto, vernacularly queto, 
< L. quietus, pp. of quiescere, keep quiet, rest ; 
ef. quies (quiet-), quiet, rest: see quiesce, quiet, 
η. Cf. coy1, a doublet of quiet, and quitl, quite}, 
acquit, requite, etc.] 1. Being in a state of rest; 
not being in action or motion; not moving or 
agitated; still: as, remain quiet; the sea was 
quiet. 
And they . . . laid wait for him all night in the gate 


of the city, and were quiet all the night, saying, In the 
morning, when it is day, we shall kill him. Judges xvi. 2. 


The holy time is guiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration. 
Wordsworth, Misc. Sonnets, i. 30. 
2. Left at rest; free from alarm or disturb- 
ance; unmolested; tranquil. 


In his days the land was quiet ten years, 2 Chron. xiv. 1. 


A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 380. 


3. Peaceable; not turbulent; not giving of- 
fense; not exciting controversy, disorder, or 
trouble. 

As long as the Cairiotes are poor and weaken’d by for- 
mer divisions they are quiet, but when they grow rich 
and great they envy one another, and so fall into divi- 
sions. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 169. 

Be plain in dress, and sober in your diet ; 
In short, my deary, kiss me! and be quiet. 
Lady M. W. Montagu, Summary of Lord Lyttelton’s Advice 
[to a Lady. 
4, Undisturbed by emotion; calm; patient; 
contented. 
The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 


Grant . . . to thy faithful people pardon and peace, that 
they may be cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee 
with a quiet mind. Bookof Common Prayer, Collect for 

[21st Sunday after Trinity. 

Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, 2 Woman that could 
never be quiet in her Mind as long as King Henry was quiet 
in his Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 241. 


5. Free from noise or sound; silent; still: as, 
a quiet neighborhood. 
Much of mirthe watz that ho made, 


Among her fereg that watz so quyt! 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i, 1149. 
Her days 
Henceforth were given to quiet tasks of good. 
Bryant, Sella. 
Till he find 


The quiet chamber far apart. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Arrival. 


Ali was quiet, but for faint sounds made 
By the wood creatures wild and unafraid. 
William Morrts, Earthly Paradise, IT. 221. 
6. Free from fuss or bustle; without stiffness 
or formality. 
A couple of Mrs. Bardell’s most particular acquaintance, 
who had just stepped in to have a Mai cup of tea. 
ickens, Pickwick, xxvi. 
7. Not glaring or showy; not such as to attract 
notice; in good taste: as, quiet colors; a quiet 
dress. 
A large frame, . . . which I afterwards found to contain 


arather highly colored seventeenth-century master, was 
covered with a quiet drapery. The Century, XXXVIII. 91, 


[As quiescence 





quiet 
=$Syn. 1-5. Placid, Serene, etc, (see calm1), peaceful, un- 
ed, undisturbed.—4. Meek, mild. 

quiet (kwi’et), ». [< ME. quiete, quyete = Sp. 
quiete = It. quiete, < L. quies (quiet-), rest; ef. 

quiet, α.] 1. Rest; repose; stillness. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill. 

Tennyson, none. 


That cloistered quzet which characterizes all university 
towns. Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh resounding din 
The quiet of thy banks of shade. 
Whittier, Kenoza Lake. 
2. An undisturbed condition; tranquillity; 
peace; repose. 
And take hede hou Makamede, thorwe a mylde doue, 
He hald al Surrye as hym-self wolde and Sarasyns in quyete ; 
Nouht thorw manslauht and mannes strengthe Maka- 
mede hadde the mastrie. 
Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 240. 
Enjoys his garden and his book in quiet. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 199. 
And, like an infant troublesome awake, 
Is left to sleep for peace and quiet’s sake. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 428. 
8. An undisturbed state of mind; peace of 
soul; patience; calmness. 
Thy greatest help is quiet, gentle Nell. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, ii. 4. 67. 


A certain quiet on his soul did fall, 
As though he saw the end and waited it. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 314. 
At quiett, still; peaceful. 


And they . . . came unto Laish, unto a people that were 
at quiet and secure. Judges xviii. 27. 


Death did the only Cure apply; 
She was at quiet, so was I. 


Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
In quiet, quietly. 


York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 
Glou. Why, what should you fear? 
Shak., Rich. IIT., iii. 1. 142. 
On the quiet, clandestinely: so as to avoid observation. 
[Slang. } 
I'd just like to have a bit of chinwag with you on the quiet. 
Punch, Jan, 8, 1881, p. 4. 
Out of quiett, disturbed; restless. 

Since the youth of the count’s was to-day with my lady, 
she is much out of quiet. Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 144. 
=Syn. Repose, Tranquillity, etc. See rest. 

quiet (kwi’et),v. [< LL. quietare, quietari, make 
quiet, < L. quietus, quiet: see quiet, a. Cf. 
quitl, υ.] 1. trans. 1. To bring to a state of 
rest; stop. 

Quiet thy cudgel. Shak., Hen, V., v. 1. 54. 

The ideas of moving or quieting corporeal motion. 


2. To make or cause to be quiet; calm; ap- 
pease; pacify; lull; allay; tranquillize: as, to 
quiet the soul when it is agitated; to quiet the 
clamors of a nation; to quiet the disorders of a 
city. 

After that Gallia was thus quieted, Cesar (as he was de- 


termined before) went into Italy to hold a parlament. 
Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 175. 


Surely I have buhaved and quieted myself, as a child that — 


is weaned of his mother. Ps. cxxxi. 2. 


The growth of our dissention was either prevented or 
soon quieted, Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvi. 

2. To compose, soothe, sober ; to still, silence, hush. 
. ntrans. To become quiet or still; abate: 
as, the sea quieted. 


While astonishment 
With deep-drawn sighs was quieting. Keats. 
quieten (kwi’et-n),v. [ς quiet, α., + -enl.] I. 
intrans. To become quiet or still. 
II. trans. To make quiet; calm; pacify. 


I will stay, . . . partly to quieten the fears of this poor 
faithful fellow. Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, xxxiv. (Davies.) 
quieter (kwi’et-ér), π. [< quiet + -erl.] One 
who or that which quiets. 
uieting-chamber (kwi’et-ing-cham’bér), n. 
η asteam-engine, an enlargement of the cross- 
section of the exhaust-pipe, designed to retard 
the velocity of the escape of a given volume of 
steam and thereby lessen its noise. Such 
chambers are often called ‘ mufflers’ and may 
also be filled with wire coils or small bronze 
balls or with a number of small branch tubes 
the sections in the openings of which, taken 
together, equal that of the main pipe. 
quietism (kwi’et-izm), n. [= F. quiétisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. quietismo = G. quietismus, ς NL. quie- 
tismus ; as quiet + -ism.] 1. That form of mys- 
ticism which consists in the entire abnegation 
of all active exercise of the will and a purely 
passive meditation on God and divine things 
as the highest spiritual exercise and the means 
of bringing the soul into immediate union with 
the Godhead. Conspicuous exponents of quiet- 


άν quietly (kwi’et-li), adv. 
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ism were Molinos and Mme. Guyon, in the seven- 
teenth century. See Molinist2. 

If the temper and constitution were cold and phlegmatic, 
their religion has sunk into quietism; if bilious or san- 
guine, it has flamed out into all the frenzy of enthusiasm. 

Warburton, Alliance, i. 

The Monks of the Holy Mountain [Mount Athos], from 
the eleventh century, appeared to have yielded to a kind 
of quietism, and to have held that he who, in silence and 
solitude, turned his thoughts with intense introspection 
on himself, would find his soul enveloped in a mystic and 
ethereal light, the essence of God, and be filled with pure 
and perfect happiness. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 870, note. 


2. The state or quality of being quiet; quiet- 
ness. [Rare.] 

He... feared that the thoughtlessness of my years 
might sometimes make me overstep the limits of guietism 
which he found necessary. 

Godwin, Mandeville, I. 110. (Davies.) 

quietist (kwi’et-ist), π. [= F. quiétiste = Sp. 
Pg. It. quietista = G. quietist, ς NL. quietista ; 

as quiet + -ist.] 1. One who believes in or 

practises quietism: applied especially [cap.] 

to a body of mystics (followers of Molinos, a 

Spanish priest) in the latter part of the seven- 

teenth century. Somewhat similar views were held by 


the Euchites, Beghards, Beguines, Hesychasts, Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, and others of less note. 


The best persons have always held it to be the essence 
of religion that the paramount duty of man upon earth is 
to amend himself; but all except monkish quietists have 
annexed to this the additional duty of amending the world, 
and not solely the human part of it, but the material, the 
order of physical nature. J. ο. Mil 


2. One who seeks or enjoys quietness; one who 
advocates a policy of quietness or inactivity. 
Too apt, perhaps, to stay where I am put. I am ene 
ist by constitution. The Century, XXVI1. 280. 
quietistic (kwi-e-tis’tik), a. [« quietist + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to quietists or quietism. 
Jeanne Marie... Guyon,... a leading exponent of 
the quietistic mysticism of the 17th century. 
Encyc. Brit., XT. 841. 
quietive (kwi’et-iv), n. [< quiet + -ive.] That 
which has the property of inducing quiet or 
calm, as a sedative medicine. 
Every one knows of a few plants that are good as laxa- 
tives, emetics, sudorifics, or quietives. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 529. 
quietize (kwi’et-iz), v.t. [ς quiet, a., + -ize.] 
To make quiet; calm. 
Solitude, and patience, and religion have now quietized 
both father and daughter into tolerable contentment. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, V. 271. (Davies.) 
In a quiet state or 
manner. Especially—(a) Without motion or agitation ; 
in a state of rest. 


Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 
Nay, do not struggle... 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 709. 
(6) Without tumult, alarm, dispute, or disturbance ; peace- 
ably: as, to live quietly. 
After all these Outrages, the King proclaimed Pardon to 
all such as would lay down Arms and go quietly home. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 138, 
(ο Calmly; tranquilly ; without agitation or violent omo- 
tion; patiently. 
Quietly, modestly, and patiently recommend his estate 
to God. Jer. Taylor. 
Then came her father, saying in low tones 
“Have comfort,” whom she greeted quietly. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


(d) In a manner to attract little or no observation; with- 
out noise: as, he quietly left the room. 


Sometimes . . . [Walpole] found that measures which 
he had hoped to carry through quietly had caused great 


agitation. Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 
He shut the gate quietly, not to make a noise, but never 
looked back. rs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvi. 


quietness (kwi’et-nes), m. [< ME. quietness; « 
quiet + -ness.] The state of being quiet, still, 
or free from action or motion; freedom from 
agitation, disturbance, or excitement; tran- 
quillity; stillness; calmness. 
It is great quyetnesse to haue people of good behaviour 
in a house. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 
Peace and quietness. Milton. 
In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 
Isa. xxx. 15. 
quietoust (kwi’et-us), a. [< quiet + -ous.] 
Quiet; peaceable. 
Bryngynge men to a qguyetouse holde and sure step in 
the Lorde. Bp. Bale, Image, i. 
quietouslyt (kwi’et-us-li), adv. [< quietous + 
-ly2,] In a quietous manner; quietly. Bp. Bale. 
quietsomet (kwi’et-sum), a. [< quiet + -some.] 
Calm; still; undisturbed. 
But let the night be calme and quietsome. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 326. 
quietude (kwi’e-tid), n. \ F. quiétude = Sp. 
quietud = It. quietudine, ¢ L. quietudo, quiet- 


* qui-hi, qui-hye (kwi’hi’), n. 


quilisma (kwi-lis’mi), n. 


quill 


ness, rest, calmness, for *quietitudo, < quietus, 
quiet: see quiet, a.] Rest; repose; quiet; tran- 
quillity. 
A future quietude and serenitude in the affections. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 79. 


Never was there a more venerable quietude than that 
which slept among their sheltering boughs. 
Hawthorne, Marble Faun, viii. 


There broods upon this charming hamlet an old-time 
quietude and privacy. H.James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 42. 
quietus (kwi-é’tus), η. [< ML. quietus, or qui- 
etus est, (he is) ‘free’ or ‘quitted,’ i. e. he is 
discharged from the debt: a formula in noting 
the settlement of accounts: see quiet, a.] 1. 
A final discharge of an account; a final settle- 
ment; a quittance. 
Till I had signed your quietus. 


I hoped to put her off with half the sum; 
That’s truth; some younger brother would have thank’d 


Webster. 


me, 
And given [me] my quietus. Shirley, The Gamester, v. 1. 
Hence—2, A finishing or ending in general; 
stoppage. 

When he himself might his guietus make 

With a bare bodkin. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 75. 


Why, you may think there’s no being shot at without a 
little risk; and if an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus 
with it —I say it will be no time then to be bothering you 


about family matters, Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 
3. A severe blow; a “settler.” Halliwell. 
[Slang. ] 


quightt, adv. An erroneous spelling of quitel. 
[Hind. kot hat, 
‘is any one there?’] 1. In Bengal, the Anglo- 
Indian call for a servant, one being always in 
attendance, though not in the room. 
The seal motto [of a letter] qui hi (“who waits”) de- 
noting that the bearer is to bring an answer. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 298. 
2. Hence, the popular nickname for an Anglo- 
Indian in Bengal. 
The old boys, the old generals, the old colonels, the old 
qui-his from the club came and paid her their homage. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, lxii. (Davies.) 
Quiina (kwi-i’/ni),n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), from 
the native name in Guiana.] <A genus of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, type of 


the family Quiinacez. It is characterized by ovary- 
cells with two ovules, the numerous stamens and several 
styles all filiform, and the fruit a berry with fibrous in- 
terior and from one to four woolly seeds, each filled by 
the two thick and distinct seed-leaves. The sixteen spe- 
cies are natives of tropical America. They are trees 
or shrubs or sometimes climbers, bearing opposite or 
whorled stipulate leaves, elegantly marked with trans- 
verse veinlets. The small flowers are arranged in short 
axillary panicles or terminal racemed clusters. Q. Jamas- 
censis is an entire-leafed species, known in Jamaica as 
old-woman’s tree. 

1888), < Quiina + -acez.] A family of dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous plants, typified by the 
genus Quiina, the embryo having large coty- 
ledons and minute radicle. It was formerly 
included as a tribe, the Quiinez, in the family 
Clusiacez. 


[ML., < Gr. κόλισμα, 
a roll, « κυλίειν, roll: see cylinder.] In medieval 
musical notation, a sign or neume denoting a 
shake or trill. 

quill! (kwil), n. [< ME. *quille, quylle, a stalk 
(L. calamus); ef. LG. quiele,. kiele = MHG. 
kil, G. kiel, dial. keil, a quill; connections un- 
eertain. Cf. OF. quille, a peg or pin of wood, 
a ninepin, ς OHG. kegil, MHG. G. kegel, a nine- 
pin, skittle, cone, bobbin: see kail2. The Ir. 
cuille, a quill, is appar. ς E.] 1. The stalk of 
a cane or reed. [Prov. Eng.]—2. A cane or 
reed pipe, such as those used in Pan’s pipes. 

For they bene daughters of the hyghest Jove, 
And holden scorne of homely shepheards quill. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., June, 
ill each plays 


pretty lays. 
' Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. 2. 


He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 188. 
3. One of the large, strong feathers of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, etc., used for writing- 
pens and the like. 
Snatch thee a quil/ from the spread eagle’s wing. 
Quarles, Emblems, i., Invoc. 
And reeds of sundry kinds, . . . more used than quils 
by the people of these countreys. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 110. 
4. A quill pen; hence, by extension, any pen, 
especially considered as the characteristic in- 
strument of a writer. 
Thy Pencil mina a o’er the poet’s Quill. 
ongreve, To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


On a country 
Madrigals an 


quill 


Mr. Jones has a quill of blue ink behind one ear, a quill 
of red ink behind the other, another of black ink in his 
mouth. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 151. 
5. One of the comparatively large flight-fea- 
thers or remiges of any bird, without reference 
to the use of such feathers for making quill 
pens; a quill-feather: as, the quills and coverts 
of the wing; sometimes extended to include 
the similar feathers of the tail. 

Who now so long hath praised the chough’s white bill 

That he hath left her ne’er a flying quill. 

Marston, Satires, i. 68. 
6. The hard, hollow, horny part of the scape 
of any feather, which does not bear barbs, and 
by which the feather is inserted in the skin; the 
calamus, as distinguished from the rachis. 

The whole scape is divided into two parts: one, nearest 
the body of the bird, the tube or barrel, or quiil proper, 
which is a hard, horny, hollow, and semi-transparent cyl- 
inder, containing a little pith in the interior; it bears no 
webs. ‘oues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 84. 
7. One of the much enlarged and peculiarly 
modified hairs with which some animals, as 
porecupines, are provided; a large hollow spine. 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 20. 

Thou ‘lt shoote thy sree at mee, when my terrible 
backe’s turn’d, for all this; wilt not, Porcupine? 

Dekker, Humorous Poet, I. 235. 
8. A piece of small reed or other light slender 
tube, used by weavers to wind thread upon, 
and by manufacturers to hold the wound silk 
and other thread prepared for sale. 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. 
Spenser. 
9. (a) A plectrum of quill, as of a goose, for 
playing on musical instruments of the lute and 
zither families. (b) In the harpsichord, spinet, 
and virginal, a small piece of quill projecting 
from the jack of each key (digital), and so set 
that when the key was depressed the corre- 
sponding string was twitched or twanged by it. 
Various other materials were used instead of 
quills.— 10. In seal-engraving, the hollow shaft 
or mandril of the seal-engravers’ lathe, in which 
the cutting-tools are secured to be revolved 
while the stones are held against them.—11. 
In mining, a train for igniting a blast, consist- 
ing of a quill filled with slow-burning powder: 
it is now superseded by the safety-fuse.—12. 
The faucet of a barrel. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—18. In phar., bark in a roll, such as is often 
formed in drying, as of cinnamon orcinchona.— 


Primary, secondary, terti uills. See the adjec- 
tives. 40 be under the quill te be written sant 


The subject which is now under the quill is the Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 28. 
re ie) carry a good quill, to write well. 
quill! (kwil),v. [< quilll, n.] 1. trans. To pluck 

out quills from. 

His wings have been quilled thrice, and are now up 
again. Suift, To Stella, xvil. 

ΤΙ. intrans. Towind thread or yarn on quills 
for the loom. [New Eng.] 

The child Margaret sits in the door of her house ona 
low stool, with a small wheel, winding spools -- in our ver- 


nacular, guilling —for her mother. 
5. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 


quill? (kwil), n. [Also, as mere F., quille; «Ἐ. 
quille, a keel: see keell.] A fold of a plaited 
or fluted ruff or ruffle. 

quill? (kwil), ο. t. [¢ quill2, n.] To flute; form 
with small rounded ridges. Addison and Steele, 
Tatler, No. 257. 


quill} (kwil), n. An uncertain word, in the 


following passage. Possibly intended for quile or 
uoil, dial. form of coil, a heap: see coil4. Commenta- 
rs have explained the word as a use of quill [the phrase 
being interpreted to mean ‘penned’ (Steevens) ; ‘in form 
and order like a quilled ruff’ (Nares)] or of cotl/?, bustle 
(Singer). 


(Davies.) 


My lord protector will come this way by and by, and 
' then we may deliver our supplications in the quill. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 4. 


quillai (ké-li’), m. [Also quillay, cullay; « 
Araucanian quillai, from its soap-like quali- 
ties, < quillean, wash.) A _ middle-sized 
Chilean tree, Quillaia Saponaria.—Quillai-bark, 
the bark of the quillai-tree, the inner layers of which 
abound in saponin, whence it is commonly used in Chile 
as soap. It has also come into use elsewhere for washing 
silks, apr ae goods, etc.; and an oil for promoting the 
growth of the hair has been extracted from it. Also 
quillia-bark, quillaja-bark, and soap-bark, 

Quillaia (kwi-la’ya), η. [NL. (Molina, 1782), < 
Chilian quillai.| A genus of rosaceous trees, 
type of the tribe Quillaiex. It is characterized by 
an inferior radicle, five valvate calyx-lobes to which ad- 
here the five dilated and fleshy stamen-bearing lobes of 
the disk, and five woolly carpels, becoming a stellate 
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crown of five many-seeded follicles. The 3 or 4 species 
are natives of southern Brazil, Chile,and Peru. They are 
very smooth evergreen trees, bearing scattered and undi- 
vided leaves which are thick, rigid, andveiny. The large 
and woolly flowers are in small clusters, of which the lat- 
eral are staminate and the central are fertile. @. Sapona- 
ria is the quillai, cullay, or soap-bark tree of Chile. See 
quillai-bark, under quillai. Also spelled Quillaja. 


Quillaies (kwi-la’y6-é),”.pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1840), < Quillaia + -ex.] A tribe of rosaceous 
plants somewhat resembling the Spirzee, dif- 
fering in the usually broadly winged seeds, and 
characterized by commonly persistent bractless 
sepals, five, ten, or many stamens, one or many 
usually ascending ovules, and fruit of five fol- 
licles ora capsule. It ineludes 8 genera, mainly 
American, of which Quillaia is the type. See 
Kageneckia. Also spelled Quillajez. 

quillback (kwil’bak), ». The sailfish, spear- 
fish, or skimback, Carpiodes cyprinus, a kind of 
carp-sucker. The name is also given to other 
are of that genus, as C. difformis. [Local, 

» α 
quill-bit (kwil’bit), ». A small shell-bit: same 

as gouge-bit. 

quill-coverts (kwil’kuv’érts), n. pl. Feathers 
immediately covering the bases of the large 
feathers of the wings or tail of a bird; wing- 
coverts or tail-coverts; tectrices. See covert, 6. 

quill-driver (kwil’dri’vér), x. One who works 
with a quill or pen; a scrivener; a clerk. 
[Slang. ] 

quill-driving (kwil’dri’ving), π. The act of 
working with a pen; writing. ([Slang.] 

Some sort of slave’s guill-driving. Kingsley, Hypatia, xii. 
quille, ». See quill2. 
quilled! (kwild), a. 

nished with quills. 


[< quilll + -ed2.] 1. Fur- 


His thighs with darts 
Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porpentine. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 363. 
2. Formed into a quill: said of bark: as, 
quilled calisaya, contrasted with flat calisaya. 
In drying it [cinchona-bark] rolls up or becomes 
quilled. σ. 5. Dispensatory (15th ed.), p. 433. 
3. In her., having a quill: said of a feather 
employed as a bearing, and used only when the 
quill of a feather is of a different tincture from 
the rest. 
quilled? (kwild), a. [< quill? + -ed2.] Crimped; 
fluted. 
In the Dahlia the florets are rendered quilled [by culti- 
vation], and are made to assume many glowing colours. 
Eneye. Brit., TV. 129. 
Quilled suture. See suture. 
quiller (kwil’ér), η. [αι +-erl.] Anun- 
fledged bird. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
quillet! (kwil’et), π. {Origm obscure. Cf. 
quill2,] 1. Afurrow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 
2. A croft, or small separate piece of ground. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
All the account to make of every bag of money, and of 
every quillet of land, whose it is. Donne, Sermons, ix. 


In the “Cheshire Sheaf,” June, 1880, it was stated that 
there were close to the border town of Holt a number of 
quillets cultivated by the poorer freemen. These were 
strips of land marked only by mear or boundary stones 
at a distance of twenty-nine to thirty-two yards. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 336. 

quillet?+ (kwil’et), η. (Contr. from L. quidlibet, 

anything you please: quid, anything; libet, lu- 

bet, it pleases.] A nicety or subtlety; a quib- 
ble. 


O, some authority how to proceed ; 
Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 288. 


swallowed in the quicksands of law-quillets. 
Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 1. 

quill-feather (kwil’ferH”ér), n. Same as 
quill, 5. See feather. 

quilling (kwil’ing), n. [< quill2 + -ingl.] A 
narrow bordering of net, lace, or ribbon plaited 
so as. to resemble a row of quills. 


A plain quilling in your bonnet—and if ever any body 
looked like an angel, it’s fi in a net quilling. 


orge Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxx. 
quill-nib (kwil’nib),». A quill pen from which 
the feather and a large part of the tube have 
been cut away, leaving only enough of the sub- 
stance to give the point of the pen sufficient 
consistence. This is done for ease of trans- 
portation, and the nib requires a holder like 
the steel pen. 
quillon (ké-lyén’), n. 
branches of the cross-guard of a sword. See 


Heis... 


quill-turn (kwil’- 


quilter (kwil’tér), 7. 
One of the arms or who quilts; one who makes quilting.—2. An 





quilting 


térn), π. A ma- 
chine or instru- 
ment in which a 
weavers’ quill is 
turned. Halli- 
well, 
quill-work 
(kwil’weérk), n. 
Embroidery 
with poreupine- 
quills, such as 
that made by 
the North Ameri- 
ean Indians. See 
Canadian ~— em- 
broidery, under 
Canadian. 
quillwort (kwil’- 
wert), nm A 
plant, Isoétes la- 
custris: so called 
from the quill-like leaves; also, any plant of 
the genus Isoétes. See Isoétes and Merlin’s- 
grass. 
quilly (kwil’i),a. [ς quilll +-y1.] Abounding 
in quills; showing the quills, as a bird’s plum- 
age when frayed or worn away. 


His wings became quilly and draggled and frayed. 

4. J. Owen, Wings of Hope. 
quilt (kwilt), ». [< ME. quilte, quylte, < OF. 
cuilte, also cotre, coutre, also coite, coitte, coistre, 
a tick, mattress, = Sp. Pg. coleha = It. coltre 
= W. cylched, a quilt, ς L. culcita, culcitra, a 
cushion, mattress.] 1+. An article of bed-furni- 
ture used like a mattress and consisting of 
some soft material placed between two pieces 
of a fabric which were stitched together. 


Cause to be made a good thycke quylte of cotton, or els 
of pure flockes or of cleane wolle, and let the coue e 
of it be of whyte fustyan, and layeit on the fetherbed that 
you do lye on. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 245. 


After that thei lay down to slepe vpon the grasse, for 
other quyltes ne pilowes hadde thei noon. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 539. 


And you have fastened on a thick quilt, or flock-bed, on 
the outside of the door. B. Jonson, Epiccene, ii. 1. 
2. A cover or coverlet made by stitching to- 
gether two thicknesses of a fabric with some 
soft substance between them; any thick or 
warm coverlet: as, a patchwork quilt. 

In both sorts of tables the beds were covered with mag- 
nificent quilts. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 134. 

There Affectation, with a sickly mien, .. . 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe. 
Pope, R. of the L., iv. 35. 
3. A quilted petticoat. [Rural.]—tLog-cabin 
uilt, See /og1.—Marseilles quilt, a double cotton- 
cloth coverlet woven in patterns which are raised in relief 
in parts, from having a third thickness there interposed. 
quilt (kwilt), ο. t. [ς quilt, n.] 1. Tostuff or 
interline in the manner of a quilt; supply with 
stuffing. 

A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth too 

much. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


With these [verminous and polluted rags] deformedly 
to quilt and interlace the intire, the spotlesse, and unde- 
caying robe of Truth. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


To Charing Cross, and there into the great new Ordi- 
nary, . . . being led thither by Mr. Beale, . . . and he 
sat with me while I had two qn pigeons, very hand- 
some and good meat. epys, Diary, Sept. 26, 1668. 


Dressed 
In his steel jack, a swarthy vest, 
With iron quilted well. Scott, Marmion, v. 3. 
2. To stitch together, as two pieces of cloth, 
usually with some soft substance between: 
as, to quilt a petticoat; in general, to stitch 
together: said of anything of which there are 
at least three layers or thicknesses, the stitch- 
ing often taking an ornamental character, the 
lines crossing one another or arranged in 
curves, volutes, ete.—3. To pass through a 
fabric backward and forward at minute inter- 
vals, as a needle and thread in the process of 
making a quilt. 
He. . . stoops down to pick up a pin, which he qutlts 
into the flap of his coat-pocket with great assiduity. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 


Quilted armor, stuffed and wadded garments of defense 
held in place and strengthened by quilting.—Quilted 
calves, sham calves for the legs, made of quilted cloth. 
Halliwell.— Quilted grape-shot. See grape-shot. 

[ς quilt + -erl.] 1. One 





Sword-hilt. α, @, quillons. 


attachment to sewing-machines for executing 


cross-guard, cross-hilt, cut in next column, and , quilting upon fabrics, 


eut under hilt. 

quilltail (kwil’tal), ». The ruddy duck, Fris- 
matura rubida, Also called quilltail coot. [New 
Jersey. ] 


quilting (kwil’ting), n. 


[Verbal n. of quilt, v.] 
1. The act or operation of forming a quilt.— 
2. The material used for making quilts; pad- 
ding or lining. —8. Quilted work. 


quilting 


Thick quiltings covered with elaborate broidery. 
Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, i. 3. 
4, A kind of cloth resembling diaper, having a 
pattern slightly marked by the direction of the 
threads or raised in low relief. It is made of 
cotton and of linen, and is used, like piqué, for 
waistcoats.—5. A quilting-bee. [New Eng.]— 
French quilting. Same as piqué, 2 (a). 
quilting-bee (kwil’ting-be), ». A meeting of 
women for the purpose of assisting one of their 
number in quilting a counterpane: usually fol- 
lowed by a supper or other entertainment to 
which men are invited. [New Eng.] 
Now [in the days of Peter Stuyvesant] were instituted 
uilting bees. . . and other rural assemblages, where, un- 
er the inspiring influence of the fiddle, toil was enlivened 


by gayety and followed up by the dance. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 405. 


quilting-cotton (kwil’ting-kot’n),». Same as 
cotton wadding (which see, under cotton1). 
quilting-frame (kwil’ting-fram), ». A frame 
with adjustable bars, wires, etc., used for 
stretching flat a fabric for quilting or for con- 
venience in embroidering upon it. 
Quimper pottery. See potiery. 
quin (kwin),”. [Possibly < Ir. cwine, οι, coin, 
money; with ref. to the shape.] A kind of seal- 
lop orpecten. Also queen?,squin. (Local, Eng.] 
quina (ké’na or kwi’nii), nm. [= F. quina, < Sp. 
Pg. quina (NL. quina), <S. Amer. (Quich.) qui- 
na, kina, bark.} The bark of various species 
of Cinchona: also applied in Brazil to some 
other febrifugal barks. 
quinamia (kwi-na’mi-i), n. [NL., < quina + 
am(ide) + -ia.] Same as quinamine. 
quinamicine (kwi-nam‘i-sin), ». [< quinam- 
ine: an arbitrary form.] An artificial alka- 
loid obtained from quinamine. Its formula is 
ΟιοΗΠοιΝοοο. 
1944. . ies jase , 
quinamidine (kwi-nam’i-din), n. [< quina + 
amide + -ine?.] An artificial alkaloid obtained 
from quinamine. It is isomeric with quinami- 
cine. 
quinamine (kwi-nam’in), κ. [< quina + 
amine.) A natural crystalline alkaloid, with 
the formula Cy9H94No0o, obtained from vari- 
ous cinchona barks. Also ealled qguinamia. 
quinancyt, η. An obsolete form of quinsy. 
quinancy-wortt, ». An obsolete form of quinsy- 
wort. Miller, English Plant Names. 
quinaquina (ké-na-ké’ni), n. [Also quinquina 
= F. quinquina = Sp. quinaquina, < Quichua 
quinaquina, the tree which yields the bark called 
quina: see quina.] The bark of various species 
of Cinchona. See kin-kina. 
quinarian (kwi-na’ri-an),a.andn. [< quinary 
+ -an.] I, a. Quinary, as a system of classi- 
fication; classified in sets of five. In zoélogy the 
word notes specifically the circular or so-called natural 
system of classification, originally propounded by Mac- 
leay in 1819, and further elaborated especially by Vigors 
and Swainson. As subsequently modified and formu- 
lated by Swainson in 1835, it rests substantially upon 
the following five propositions: (1) Every natural series 
of beings, in its progress from a given point, returns 
or tends to return to that point, thus forming a circle. 
(2) The primary circular divisions of every group are 
actually three, or apparently five. (9) The contents of 
such acircular group are symbolically or analogically rep- 
resented by the contents of all other circles in the animal 
kingdom. (4) These primary divisions of every group are 
characterized by definite peculiarities of form, structure, 
and economy, which, under diversified modifications, are 
uniform throughout the animal kingdom, and are there- 
fore to be regarded as the primary types of nature. (5) 
The different ranks or degrees of the circular groups are 
nine in number, each being involved within the other. 
None of these propositions being intelligible, the system 
soon fell into disuse, and is now regarded as entirely 
groundless and fanciful. 
II. η. In zool., one who proposed, practised, 
or taught the quinary system of classification; 
an adherent of the quinary system. 


There were not wanting other men in these islands 
whose common sense refused to accept the metaphorical 
doctrine and the mystical jargon of the Quinarians; but 
so strenuously and persistently had the latter asserted 
their infallibility, and so vigorously had they assailed any 
who ventured to doubt it, that most peaceable ornithol- 
ogists found it best to bend to the furious blast, and in 
some sort to acquiesce at least in the phraseology of the 
self-styled interpreters of Creative Will. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., X VIII. 16. 


quinarius (kwi-na’ri-us),. [l.: see quinary.] 
An ancient Roman republican and imperial 
silver coin, in value half the denarius, or about 
8 cents United States money. It was originally 
equivalent to five asses, but after the depreciation of the 
as, toeight. It was also called victoriatus, from the figure 
of Victory stamped upon it. It appears to have been first 
coined at Rome 177 B. C., after the victories of Clodius in 
Istria. 

quinary (kwi’na-ri),a.andn. [=F. quinaire = 
Sp. Pg. It. quinario, ς L. quinarius, containing 
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five, « quini, five each, < quinque, five, = E. five.] 
I, a. 1. Divided in a set of five, as parts or or- 
gans of most radiates. 
A quinary division of segments. 
Adams, Manual of Nat. Hist., p. 328. 
2. In zodl., same as quinarian. 


Swainson’s system of classification was peculiar. He 
endeavored to establish “ circular” or quinary analogies 
throughout the animal kingdom. Amer. Nat., X XI. 889. 


‘The mischief caused by this theory of a Quinary System 
[in zoology] was very great, but was chiefly confined to 
Britain. A, Newton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 15. 


Quinary system, or quinary classification. See qui- 
narrvan. 
II. n.; pl. quinaries (-riz). 
posed of five parts or elements. 
Quaternaries or compounds formed of four elements, 
quinaries, sextaries, etc., according as the number of the 
constituent elements increases. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 740. 
quinate! (kwi’nat), a. [ς L. quini, five each, 
+ -atel.] In bot., having an arrangement of 
five similar parts together, as five leaflets on a 
petiole. 
uinate? (kwi’nat), n. 


A whole com- 


[< quin(ic) + -atel.] 


xin chem., a salt of quinie acid. 


quince! (kwins), π. [Formerly also quence; « 
ME. quence, an extension of quine, appar. orig. 
plural taken as singular: see quine*. Cf. L. 
cydonia, Ῥ]., quince. Less prob. a reduction 
of OF. coignasse, the largest kind of quince; 
< coin, quince: see guine2.]_ 1. The fruit of 
the tree Cydonia Cydonia (Pyrus Cydonia of 
Linngeus). It is pear-shaped, or in one variety apple- 
shaped, large, sometimes weighing a pound, and of a 
golden-yellow color when ripe. The quince was known 
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Branch with Fruit of Quince (Cydonta Cydonta), 


to the ancients, and it has been argued that the golden 
apples of the Hesperides were quinces. While raw it is 
hard and austere, but it becomes edible by boiling or 
baking, and is largely used for jelly, preserves, and mar- 
malade (see etymology of marmalade), and for flavoring 
sauces of other fruits. The seeds of the common quince 
are used in medicine and the arts, on account of their 
highly mucilaginous coat. In decoction they afford a de- 
mulcent application, and they are sometimes used in eye- 
lotions. Their mucilage is employed in making bando- 
line and in marbling books. See bandoline. 


Of ripen’d Quinces such the yellow Hue. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 


2. The fruit-tree Cydonia Cydonia, sometimes 
classed as Pyrus Cydonia. The quince is a small 
hardy tree, usually dwarfed, but sometimes reaching 15 or 
20 feet in height, having crooked spreading branches 
which produce the flowers singly at theirends. Besides 
bearing fruit, the quince often serves as a stock for dwartf- 
ing the pear. Thelocal origin of the quince is not clearly 
known, but it occurs spontaneously from northwestern 
India westward through the Mediterranean basin. The 
name quince applies also to any of the species of Cydonia. 
See the phrases below.—Bengal quince, «4416 Marme- 
los (OCrateva Marmelos of Linnzeus). See -d/gle.— Cnhi- 
nese quince, a species, Cydonia Sinensis, resembling the 
Japanese quince, but less ornamental. Its large green 
egg-shaped fruit can be used to make jelly.— Japanese 

uince, a garden shrub, Cydonia Japonica, a great favor- 
ite, on account chiefly of its abundant early large scarlet 
or crimson flowers, varying to white. It is well suited 
for ornamental hedges. The fruit, which resembles a 
small apple, is inedible, but is sometimes used for mak- 
ing jelly. Also called japonica and, locally, burning- 
bush. A variety, more lately from Japan, bears abundant 
smaller orange-scarlet flowers on every twig.— Portu- 
gal quince, a variety of the common quince, having 
superior finely colored fruit, but less productive than 
other sorts.— Quince-essence, See wnanthic ester, un- 
der enanthic. 


quince?+ (kwins), η. [ME. quynce; appar. an 

abbr. form of quinsy, quinancy.| Serofula. 
For the quynce. Take horehownde and columbyne, and 

sethe it in wyne or ale, and so thereof let hym dryncke 
fyrste and laste. MS. Rec. Med. (Halliweil.) 

quince? (kwins), π. Same as quinze. 

quincentenary (kwin-sen’te-na-ri), a. and n. 
(Irreg. < L. quin(que), five, + centenarius, con- 
sisting ofa hundred: see centenary.] I, a. Re- 
lating to or consisting of five hundred. especial- 
ly five hundred years. 


quincuncially (kwin-kun’shal-i), adv. 


quincunx (kwin’kungks), 2. 


quincunxial (kwin-kungk’shal), a. 


quindecagon (kwin-dek’a-gon), n. 


quindecemvir (kwin-dé-sem’vér), n. 


quindecim}+ (kwin’dé-sim), n. 


quindecima (kwin-des’i-mii), n. 


quindecima 


II. ». 1. That which consists of or compre- 
hends five hundred.— 2. A five-hundredth an- 
niversary. 

It saves us from the reproach of having allowed the 
quincentenary of the Canterbury Pilgrimage to pass by ut- 
terly unnoticed. The Academy, Nov. 24, 1888, p. 331. 

quince-tree (kwins’tré),. The tree that bears 
the quince, Cydonia Cydonia. See quince}. 

quince-wine (kwins’win), 7. A drink made of 
the fermented juice of the quince. 

quinch (kwinch), v. 7. [A var. of quitchl, 
appar. simulating winch for wince.] 1+. To 
move; stir; wince; flounce. 

But Cato did abid it a long time, and never guinched for 
it, nor shewed countenance of fear. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 638. 

Noe parte of all that realme shall be able or dare soe 
much as to quinche. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
2. To make a noise. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

quincuncial (kwin-kun’shal), a. [= F. quin- 
concial = It. quinconciale,< L. quineuncialis, con- 
taining five twelfths, ς quincunz, irs 
five twelfths: see quincunz.] Dis- . . . 
posed so as to form a quincunx; - + =: - 
arranged in a set of five; also, °* ° ° 
arranged in two sets of oblique ' 
rows, at right angles to one an- Ter 
other, so that five together form Quincuncial 
α quincunx; in bot., sometimes οσο ο ο 
noting a pentastichous arrangement of leaves; 
more often noting an estivation. 

Now for the order of setting trees either in groves, hop- 
yards, or vineyards, we ought to follow the usuall manner 


of chequer row called quincuntiall. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, vii. 11. 


uincuncial estivation, the imbricated arrangement of 
ve petals in a bud, in which the first and second are ex- 
ternal, the fourth and fifth internal, and the third has 
one margin external, overlying the fifth, the other inter- 


nal, overlapped by the first.— Quincuncial map-projec- 
tion. See projection. 


In a 
quincuncial manner or order. 

Itis no wonder that this quincunciall order was first and 
still affected as gratefull unto the eye: for all things are 
seen quincuncially. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 
{= F. quinconce = 
Pg. quincunce, a quincunx; < L. quincunax (quin- 
cunc-), five twelfths (of anything), < quinque, 
= E. five, + uncia, a twelfth part: see five and 
ounce!.} 1, An arrangement of five objects 
in a square, one at each corner and one in the 
middle (thus, *); especially, an arrangement, 
as of trees, in such squares continuously. Α col- 
lection of trees in such squares forms a regular grove or 
wood, presenting parallel rows or alleys in different direc- 


tions, according to the spectator’s position. See diagram 
under quincuncial. 


Before them obliquely, in order of quincunz, were pits 
dug three foot deep. Bladen, tr. of Ceesar’s Com., vii. 31. 

The single quincunz of the Hyades upon the neck of 
Taurus. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 
2. In bot., same as quincuncial estivation (which 
see, under quincuncial).—8. In astrol., the posi- 
tion of planets when distant from each other 
five signs or 150°. 
An erro- 
neous form of quincuncial. 


In guincunaial sestivation. . 


. two of the five pieces are 
exterior. 


Le Maout and Decaisne, Botany (trans.), p. 86. 
[< L. quin- 
que, =E. five, + E.decagon.] In geom., a plane 
figure with fifteen sides and fifteen angles. 
[ Altered 
in the second vowel tosuit decemvir; ¢ L. quinde- 
cimvir, < quindecim, = E. fifteen (see quindecim), 
+vir,aman.] In Rom. antiq., one of a body of 
fifteen magistrates who, at the close of the re- 
public, had charge of the Sibylline books. They 
succeeded the board of the decemvirs (decemviri sacris fa- 
ciundis, or decemviri sacrorum), who were keepers of the 
Sibylline books from 367 B. Ο., and who continued the func- 
tions of the duumvirs, or two patricians of high rank who 
kept the books under the kings. It was the duty of the 
quindecemvirs to celebrate the festival of Apollo and the 
secular games, and they were all regarded as priests of 
Apollo. . | 7 κ. 
uindecemvirate (kwin-dé-sem’vi-rat), π. [< 
. quindecimviratus, the dignity of a quindecem- 
vir, ς quindecimviri, the quindecemvirs: see 
| pasar The body or office of the quin- 


ecemvirs. 

[< LL. quindeci- 
mus (Li. quintus decimus), fifteenth, < L. quinde- 
cim, fifteen, < guinque, = E. five, + decem = E. 
ἴεπ.] A fifteenth part of anything. 

Ouer and beside hath also beene declared what vnrea- 
sonable collections of monie from time to time, as qguinde- 
cims, subsidies, tenths, &e. Foxe; Martyrs, p. 298, an. 1257. 
[ML., fem. of 
quindecimus, fifteenth: see quindecim.] 1. In 





quindecima 


music, the interval of a fifteenth, or double ος- 
tave.— 2. An organ-stop two octaves above the 
foundation-stops. 

quindenet, 7. [ME. quyndene, < OF. quindesme 
(7), < ML. quindecimus, fifteenth: see quinde- 
cim. Cf. ML. quindena, a period of fifteen days. } 
The fifteenth day, counting inclusively from a 
certain date. 

And that done, he toke his leue of seynt Denys about ye 
quyndene of Pasche. Fabyan, Chron., II., an. 1347. 

quindisme}, η. Same as quindecim. 

In the parliament of 6 R. 2. pars 2 num. 11. the bishop 
of Norwich offered before the king and lords that, if the 
king would grant him the quindisme and disme of thelaity 
and clergy... Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 7. 

quine!, n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of quean. 
uine’t,”. [< ME. quyne, coine, coin, < OF. coin, 

. coing = Pr. codoing, m., = It. cotogna, f., a 
quince, < L. Cydonium, Cydoneum (se. malum), « 
Gr. Κυδώνιον (se. μῆλον), a quince, lit. ‘apple of 
Cydonia,’< Κυδωνία, Kudwvic, Cydonia, an ancient 
Greek city of Crete: see Cydonia. Cf. quince}, 
quiddany.| A quince. 

quine*}, adv. An obsolete dialectal form of 
whence, 

quinet (kwi’net), απ. [< OF. quignet, quoignet, 
coignet, cuignet, a little wedge, dim. of quoin, 
coin, a wedge: see quannet, coinl, coign.] A 
wedge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

quinia (kwin’1-a),”. [NL.,< quina,q.v.] An 
older name for quinine. 

quiniblet+(kwin’i-bl), π. [ME. quynible, ult. < 
L. quinque = E. five. Cf. quatrible.] In med. 
music, a part which is an octave higher than 
the treble. 

Therto he song som tyme a loud quynypble. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 146. 

To sing a quinible means to descant by singing fifths on 

a plain-song. 
Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 34. 

quiniblet(kwin’i-bl), v. i. [ς quinible, n.] In 
med. music, to sing the quinible or highest part. 

quinic (kwin’ik), a. [< quina+-ic.] Sameas 
kinie. 

quinicia (kwi-nish‘ii), η. 
Same as quinicine. 

quinicine (kwin’i-sin), n. [< quinic + -ine?2.] 
The isomeric alkaloid into which quinine or 
quinidine is converted by heat, differing from 
them in being dextrogyrate and amorphous. 

quinidamine (kwin-i-dam’in), ». [< quina + 
-td- + amine.] Analkaloid of cinchona barks, 
with the formula ΟιοΠοιΝοθο. Also called 
conchinamine. 

quinidine (kwin’id-in), ». [< quina + -id- + 
~ine?.) A base (CopHo4No09) isomeric with qui- 
nine, and occurring associated with it in some 
cinchona barks. It crystallizes in large transparent 
prisms, almost insoluble in water, but tolerably soluble in 
alcohol. It neutralizes acids, and forms salts with them 
which much resemble the corresponding quinine salts, 
but crystallize more easily. Their action on the system is 
similar to that of quinine, but less powerful, Also called 

x conchinine. 

quinine (kwin’én or ki-nén’ or kwi’nin), 1. 
[-- F. quinine = Sp. Pg. quinina = It. chinina, 
chinino, ς NL. quinina, quinine, ς quina, Peru- 
vian bark: see guina and -ine2.] An impor- 
tant vegetable alkaloid (ΟορΗοιΝοΟν), obtain- 
ed from the bark of several trees of the genus 
Cinchona. It is colorless, inodorous, and extremely 
bitter. “With acids it forms crystallizable salts, the most 
important of which is the sulphate, extensively used in 


medicine. It is antiperiodic, antipyretic, antineuralgic, 
and tonic. . 


quininism (ki-nén’izm),. [< quinine + -ism.] 
Same as cinchonism. 

quiniretin (kwin-i-ret’in), n. [< quinine; see- 
ond element οΏβοιτο.] The floceulent precipi- 
tate deposited in solutions of quinine by the 
action of sunlight. It has the same chemical 
composition as quinine, but no alkaloidal prop- 
erties. 

quinisext (kwin’i-sekst), a. [< L. quini, five 
each, five, + sextus, sixth.] Bearing some re- 
lation to five and six or to the fifth and sixth. 


sext Council. See Constantinopolitan Council, 
under Constantinopolitan. 


quinism (kwi’nizm), n. 
Same as cinchonism. 

quink-goose (kwingk’gis), n. [< quink (imi- 
tative) + goose.] The brent-goose, Bernicla 
brenta. See cut under brent-goose. 

quinnat (kwin’at), n. 
sop ikwinna.] The king-salmon, Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha. Also called tsavicha and chinook. 
See Oncorhynchus and salmon. 

quinoa (ké-n0’i), n. (Sp. quinua, < Quichua 


[NL., ς quinic, α. ν.] 


— 


[< quina + -ism.] 


quinquefarious (kwin-kwé6-fa’ri-us), a. 


quinguesid (kwin’kwé6-fid), a. 
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its farinaceous seeds. These afford a meal which 
can be made into cakes, but not into leavened bread. A 
favorite preparation is a kind of broth or gruel called cara- 
pulque, prepared from these seeds and seasoned with red 
pepper, etc. The quinoa is somewhat grown in England, 
the seed being eaten by fowls, and the leaves used like spin- 
ach. The plantresembles some common species of goose- 
foot or pigweed. A variety having white seeds is the one 
yielding food; the red seeds of another variety are used 
in decoction as an application for sores and bruises, and 
their husk has emetic and antiperiodic properties. Also 
called petty-rice. 


They [the Incas of Peru] had also Maiz, Quinua, Pulse, 
Fruit-trees, with Fruit on them all, of Gold and Silver re- 
sembling the natural. 

+ S. Clarke, Geog. Descr. (1671), p. 281. 
quinoline (kwin’6-lin), π. [< quina + -ol- + 


-ine2.| Same as chinoline.—Quinoline blue, a coal- 
a formerly used in dyeing: it is very fugitive to 
ight. 


quinologist (kwi-nol’6-jist), n. [ς quinolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in quinology. 
quinology (kwi-nol’d-ji), π. [< NL. quina + 
Gr -λογια, < λέγειν, speak, say.] The sum of 
scientific knowledge concerning quinine and 
other einchona alkaloids. 
quinone (kwin’én), ». [< quina + -one.] 1. 
The general name applied to all benzene de- 
rivatives in which two hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by two oxygen atoms.—2. Specifi- 
cally, a compound obtained by distilling kinic 
acid with diluted sulphurie acid and peroxid 
of manganese, or by the oxidation of aniline 
with chromic acid. It is in the form of a sublimate 
of fine golden-yellow crystals, slightly soluble in cold 


water and very volatile, and has a piercing irritating odor 
in the state of vapor. Also written kinone. 


quinquagenarian (kwin’kwa-je-na’ri-an), a. 
and». [= F. quinquagénaire = Sp. quincuage- 
nario = It. quinquagenario, ς L. quinquagena- 
rius, consisting of fifty, < quinquageni, fitty each, 
< quinquaginta, fifty, < quinque = E. five.] I, a. 
Being fifty years of age. 
ΤΙ. n. A person aged fifty or between fifty 
and sixty. 
Dancers of fifty are a very different sort of guinquagena- 
rians from sitters of fifty. Zhe New Mirror (1843), 11. 34. 
quinquagesima (kwin-kwa-jes’i-mi), n. [L., 
fem. of quinquagesimus, fiftieth, < quinquaginta, 
fifty: see fifty.] A period of fifty days.—Quin- 
uagesima Sunday, the Sunday immediately preceding 
sh Wednesday, being the fiftieth day before Easter (both 

none and the last Sunday before Lent; Shrove Sun- 
ay. 

quinquangular (kwin-kwang’gi-lir),a. [¢ LL. 
quinquangulus, five-cornered, < L. quinque, = E. 
five, + angulus, corner, angle: see angle3.] 
Having five angles. 

quinguarsteuter (kwin-kwiir-tik’a-lir), a. [< 

. quingue, =. five, + articulus, joint, article.] 
Consisting of or relating to five articles.— Quin- 
quar tienen controversy, the controversy between the 


rminians and the Calvinists on the “five points.” See 
the Five Articles and the Five Points, under article. 


You may perhaps be able to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of the qguinquarticular controversy without discredit 
to yourselves. Bp. Horsley, Charge, Aug., 1806. 

ao ο (kwin-kwé-ang’gld), a. [< L. 
quinque, = K. five, + HE. angled.] Quinquan- 
gular. 

Gmibayonapeniar (kwin-kwé6-kap’si-lir), a. [< 

. quinque, = E. five, + capsula, capsule.] In 
bot. and zodl., having five capsules. 

quinquecostate (kwin-kwé-kos’tat), a. [ς L. 
quinque, = E. five, + costa, arib.| In zodl. and 
bot., having five ribs or cost, in any sense. 

quinquedentate (kwin-kwé6-den’tat), a. [< L. 
quinque, = HK. five, + den(t-)s = E. tooth: see 
dentate.| In bot. and zodl., having five teeth 
or serrations of any kind. 

quinquedentated (kwin-kwé-den’ta-ted), a. 
[ς quinquedentate + -ed2.] Same as quingue- 
dentate. 

quinquedigitate (kwin-kwé6-dij’i-tat),a. [«L. 
quinque, = E. five, + digitus, finger: see digi- 
tate.| Having five fingers or toes; pentadac- 


[5 «hte 
uinque, = K. five, + -farius, as in bifarious, ete. ] 

{: In bot., disposed in five ranks.—2, In 

zool., disposed or arranged in five sets, rows, 

or series; quinqueserial ; pentastichous. 

[< L. quinque, = 
. five, + findere (+f fid), cleave, split.] In bot., 

cleft into five segments. See cleft?, 2. 


[N. Amer. Ind.; Clat- quinquefoliate (kwin-kwé-f0’li-at), α. [ς L. 


quinquefolius, five-leaved (< quinque, = E. five, 
+ folium = Gr. φύλλον, leaf), + -atel.] In bot., 
having five leaves, or, more commonly but less 
properly, five leaflets. 





quinquesyllabic 


Sain Beto Olas (kwin-kw6-f6'li-d-lat), a. [ς 

. quinque, = E. five, + NL. foliolum, a leaflet: 
see foliolate.] In bot., having five leaflets: said 
of compound leaves. 

quinquegrade (kwin’kwé-grad),a. [ς L. quin- 
que, = Hh. five, + gradus, degree: see gradel.] In 
music, consisting of five tones.—Quinquegrade 
scale. Same as pentatonic scale (which see, under scale). 
quinqueliteral (kwin-kwé-lit’e-ral), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E. five, + littera, litera, letter: see 
literal.| Consisting of five letters. 
quinquelobate (kwin-kwé-lé’bat), a. [ς L. 
quinque, =E. five, + NL. lobus, lobe: see lobate.} 
In bot. and zool., having five lobes. 
quinquelobed (kwin’kwé-lobd), a. [« L. quin- 
que, = E. five, + E. lobe + -ed2.] Same as 
quinquelobate. 

quinquelocular (kwin-kwé-lok’i-lir), a. [¢ L. 
quinque, = E. five, + loculus, a cell: see locular.] 
In onl and bot., having five loculi, cavities, or 
cells. 

quinquenerved (kwin’kwé-nérvd), a. [ς L. 
quinque, = EH. five, + nervus, nerve, + -ed?.] 
Same as quintuplinerved. 

quinquennalia (kwin-kwe-na’li-&),. pl. [L., 
neut. pl. of quinquennalis, that takes place every 
fifth year: see quinquennial.| In Rom. antiq., 
public games celebrated every fifth year. See 
quinquennial, n., 2. 

quinquenniad (kwin-kwen’i-ad),n. [< L. quin- 
quennium, a period of five years (see guinquen- 
nium),+ -adl.] A period of five years. 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Thro’ sunny decads new and strange, 
Or gay quinquenniads, would we reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 
Tennyson, The Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 

quinquennial (kwin-kwen’i-al),a.andn. [For 
*quinquennal,< L. quinquennalis, occurring once 
in five years, ς quinquennis, of five years, « quin- 
que, = E. five, + annus, year.] J. a. 1. Occur- 
ring once in five years.— 2. Recurring in the 
fifth year, reckoning both years of occurrence; 
occurring every fourth year. See IL., 2. 


With joyous banquets had he crown’d 
The great quinquennial festival of Jove. 
West, tr. of Pindar’s Nemean Odes, xi. 


3. Lasting five years. 

ΤΙ. n. 1. A period of five years; a quinquen- 
niad; hence, something characterized by such 
a period or interval, as an anniversary, or 8, 
college catalogue.—2. A festival or celebra- 
tion occurring once in four years; an anniver- 
sary in the fifth year. In this sense both the first 
and last years of the cycle of occurrence were reckoned, 
as was the invariable system in antiquity, Thus, the 


Olympian, Pythian, and Isthmian games, all celebrated 
once in four years, were all quinquennials. 


quinquennially (kwin-kwen’i-al-i), adv. Once 
in five years; during a period of five years. 
quinquennium (kwin-kwen’i-um), n. ([L., < 
quinquennis, of five years: see quinquennial.] 
A period of five years. 
The lapse of a κά uennium. 
owell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 254. 
quinquepartite (kwin-kwé-piir’tit), a. [< L. 
quinquepartitus, divided into five parts, fivefold, 
ς quinque, = E. five, + partitus, pp. of partire, 
divide, distribute: see part, v.] Five-parted; 
divided into or consisting of five parts. 
uinquepetaloid (kwin-kwé-pet’a-loid), a. [< 
. guinque, = E. five, + E. petaloid.] Formed 
of five petaloid ambulacra: as, the guinquepeta- 
loid rosette of a spatangoid sea-urchin. 
quinqueradiate (kwin-kwé-ra’di-at), a. [<L. 
quinque, = E. five, + radius, ray.] Having five 
rays; pentactinal, as a fish’s fin, a starfish, or 
a sponge-spicule. 
quinquereme (kwin’kwé-rém), n. [< L. quin- 
queremis, < quinque, = E. five, + remus, oar.] 
An ancient galley having five banks of oars. 
The great triremes and quinqueremes rushed onward. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, xviii. 
quinquesect (kwin’kwé-sekt), vt [ζ L. quin- 
que, = EK. five,+ secare, pp. sectus, cut.] To cut 
into five equal parts. 
quinquesection (kwin-kwé-sek’shon),n. [«L. 
quinque, = E. five, + sectio(n-), a cutting: see 
section.] Section into five equal parts. 
quinqueseptate (kwin-kwé-sep’tat), a. [< L. 
quinque, = EH. five, + septum, a partition: see 
septum, δερίαίο.] Having five septa or parti- 
tions. 
quinqueserial (kwin-kwé-sé’ri-al), a. [ς L. 
quinque, = E. jive, + series, row, series: see 
series, serial.| Arranged in five series or rows. 


quinquesyllabic (kwin’kwé-si-lab’ik), a. [<L. 


kinua.] An annual herb, Chenopodium Quinoa, quinquefoliated (kwin-kwé6-f6’li-d-ted), a. [< quinque, = E. five, + syllaba, syllable: see syl- 
native to Peru, Chile, etc., and cultivated for quinquefoliate + -ed2,] Sameas quinquefoliate. labic.] Having five syllables, as a word. 





quinquesyllable 


quinquesyllable (kwin-kwé-sil’a-bl), n. [< L. 
quinque, = E. five, + syllaba, syllable: see syl- 
lable.| A word of five syllables. 

Anything beyond a quinguesyllable is difficult to pro- 
nounce, Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 516. 

quinquetactic (kwin-kwé-tak’tik), a. [ς L. 
quinque, = E. five, + ἄτ.τακτικός, tactic: see tac- 
tic.) Having five consecutive points in com- 
κ. — Quinquetactic point. See tritactic point, under 

ents, 

quin uetubercular (kwin’kwé-tu-bér’ku-lir), 
a. Same as quinquetuberculate. 

The crowns of the lower molars are quinquetubercular. 

Amer. Naturalist, X ΧΙΙ. 663. 

quinquetuberculate (kwin’kwé-ta-bér’ki-lat), 

a. [«< L. quinque, = E. five, + tuberculum, tu- 

bercle: see tubercle, tuberculate.] Having five 
tubercles: as, a guinquetuberculate molar. 

quinquevalent (kwin-kwev’a-lent), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E. five, + E. valent.) In chem., ea- 
pable of being combined with or exchanged 
for five hydrogen atoms; having an equiva- 
lence of five. 

quinquevalve (kwin’kwé-valv),a. [ς L. quin- 
que, = K. five, + NL. valva, door (να]νε).] In 
bot., having five valves, as a pericarp. 

quinquevalvular (kwin-kwé-val’vi-lir), a. [< 
L. quinque, = Ἡ. five, + NL. valvula, dim. of 
valva, valve: see valve.] Same as quinquevalve. 

quinquevir (kwin’kwé-vér), .; pl. quinqueviri 
(kwin-kwev’i-ri). [L., ς quinque, = E. jive, + 
vir,a man.] In Rom. antig., one of five com- 
missioners who were appointed from time to 
time under the republic as extraordinary ma- 
gistrates to carry any measure into effect, as to 
provide relief in time of public distress, to di- 
rect the establishment of a colony, or to pro- 
vide for the repair of fortifications. 

quinqui-. For words so erroneously spelled, 
see quinque-. 

quinquina (kin’ki-nii),n. Same as quinaquina. 

quinquino (kin’ki-no),n. [Amer. Sp., < Quichua 
kinkina. See quina.| A tree, Toluifera Pereire, 
the source of the balsam of Peru. It is found ona 
strip along the coast of San Salvador. It has a height of 
50 feet, branching at 8 or 10 feet from the ground; the 
leaves are pinnate, 6 or 8 inches long, the flowers numer- 
ous in erect racemes, the pods 3 or 4 inches long, narrow 
at the base, broadening and winged above, containing one 
seed. The balsam is obtained by the natives from the 
trunk by a process of beating and incision. It was first 
exported by the way of Peru, whenceits name. The fruit 
also yields to cold pressure a valuable white balsam, and 
digested in rum furnishes a medicine, balsamito, but 


neither of these is an article of commerce. See Myrozy- 
lon, and balsam of Peru (under balsam). 


quinsy (kwin’zi), n. [Formerly also quinsey, 

quinzy, quincy (also quinancy), and squincy, 
*squinsy, squinzie, a contracted form of squin- 
ancy, < OF. squinancie, squinance, esquin- 
ance, F. esquinancie, Sp. esquinancia = 
Pg. esquinencia = It. schinanzia; < ML. qui- 
nancia, squinancia, LL. cynanche, ς Gr. κυνάγχη, 
a kind of sore throat, also a dog-collar, 
lit. ‘dog-throttling,’  κύων (κυν-), dog, 
+ ἄγχει, choke, throttle. Cf. cynanche.] 
Tonsillitis; specifically, a deep suppurative 
tonsillitis. 


In steps that insolent insulter, 
The cruell Quincy, leaping like a Vulture 
At Adams throat. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies, 


Why don’t you speak out?—not stand croaking like a 
frog in a quinsy! Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 
quinsy-berry (kwin’zi-ber’i),n. The black eur- 
rant, Ribes nigrum, of the northern Old World, 
often planted. Its berries are eaten, and a jelly 
of them is a long-known popular remedy for 
quinsy and sore throat. 
quinsywort (kwin’zi-wért), π. [Formerly also 
quinancy-wort, squinancy-wort; < quinsy + 
worti,| A small trailing European herb, Aspe- 
rula cynanchica, of the Rubiacex, having nar- 
row leaves whorled in fours, and small, clus- 
tered, nearly white flowers. It was once reputed effi- 


cacious as a gargle in quinsy and sore throat, whence the 
ας common and the specific names. Also guinsy-woodruff. 


quint (kwint), ». [ς F. quinte (= Sp. Pg. It. 
quinta), f., a fifth part, a fifth (in music, ete.), 
also quint, m., a fifth, ς quint (= Sp. Pg. It. 
quinto), fifth, < L. quintus, fifth, ς quinque, five: 
see five.}] 1. A set or sequence of five, as in 
piquet. 
For since the State has made a quint 
Of generals, he’s listed in’t. 
S. Butler, Hudibras (1541), III. ii. 
2. In music, same as fifth, 2. 


As the melody proceeded there resulted a succession of 
arallel quarts, quints, and octaves, which would be in- 
lerable to modern ears. 

The Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 51. 
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3. Inorgan-building, a stop giving tones a fifth 
above the normal pitch of the digitals used.— 
4, The smallest of the three varieties of viola 
da bracchio. See viol.—5. The E string or 
chanterelle of a violin: probably so called 
from the highest string of the lute.—6. In 
fencing, the fifth of the eight parries in sword- 
play. It is taught in the schools, but rarely 
used in practice. 

quint-, [L. quintus, fifth: see quint.] A prefix 
of the names of musical instruments and of or- 
gan-stops, denoting a variety whose pitch is a 
fifth above or below that of the usual variety. 

quinta (kwin’ta), ». [Sp. Pg. quinta, a coun- 
try house.}] A country house. 

A Pasco del Molino is the best part of the town, where 
all the rich merchants reside in quintas surrounded by 
pretty gardens. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. v. 

quintad (kwin’tad),». [< L. quintus, fifth (see 
quint), + -ad1.] Same as pentad. 

quintadena (kwin-ta-dé’nii), π. ([<L. quintus, 
fifth, + -ad-ena, an arbitrary termination.] In 
organ-building, a stop having small stopped 
pipes of metal in the tones of which the second 
harmonic or twelfth is decidedly prominent. 

quintain (kwin’tan),. [Formerly also qguinten, 
quintin; < ME. quyntayne, qwaintan, ς OF. quin- 
taine, cuintaine, ete., f., a quintain, F. quintaine 
= Pr. It. quintana, < ML. quintana, a quintain, 
alsoa part of a street where carriages could pass, 
< L. quintana, a street in a camp, between the 
fifth and sixth maniples, where were the market 
and forum of the camp, and, it is supposed, the 
place of martial exercises, etc., whence the ML, 
use; fem. (sc. via) of quintanus, fifth: see quin- 
tan.] 1. A figure or other object to be tilted at. 


It was constructed in various ways. A common form in 
England consisted of an upright post, on the top of which 





Movable Quintain, 14th century. 
(From Strutt’s ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes of the People of England.’’) 


was a horizontal bar turning on a pivot; to one end of 
this a sandbag was attached, to the other a broad board ; 
and it was a trial of skill to strike or tilt at the broad end 
with a lance, and pass on before the bag of sand could 
whirl round and strike the tilter on the back. 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down, and that which here stands up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 263. 


The guintain in its original state was not confined to 
the exercise of young warriors on horseback; it was an 
object of practice for them on foot, in order to acquire 
strength and skill in assaulting an enemy with their 
swords, spears, and battle-axes. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 183. 
2. The game or exercise of tilting at the quin- 
tain. 
Somur qwenes, and gwaintans, & other qwaint gaumes 
There foundyn was first, & yet ben forthe haunted. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1627. 
quintal (kwin’tal), n. [Also kintal, and for- 
merly kental, kintle, early mod. E. kyntayl; «Ἐ. 
quintal = It. quintale, < Sp. Pg. quintal, ς Ar. 
αἰπίᾶν, a weight of one hundred pounds, <¢ L. 
centum, a hundred.} A weight of 100 pounds. 
The weight varied locally; thus the old Frenc goings! 
was equal to 100 livres, or nearly 108 pounds avoirdupois. 
The quintal métrique, or modern quintal, is 100 kilograms, 
or about 220 pounds avoirdupois. The quintal of Spain, 


the Argentine Republic, etc., is 101.4 pounds. The Turkish 
quintal is 125 pounds. 


A quintal or an hundred-weight of gold. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 


quintan (kwin’tan),a.andn. [<L. quintanus, 
pertaining to the fifth, < Silage fifth, < quin- 
que = EH. five: see five. Cf. quintain.] I, a. 
Occurring or recurring every fifth day, both 
days being counted, as on Sunday and Thurs- 
day: as, a quintan fever. 

II, π. An intermittent fever the paroxysms 

of which recur every fifth day. 

quintet, a. A Middle English form of quaint. 

quintefoil (kwint’foil), π. [A corrupt form of 
cinquefoil, as if ς OF. quint, fifth, + foil, leaf.] 
In her., same as cinquefoil. 

quintellt+ (kwin’tel), ». An erroneous form of 
quintain, 

None crowns the cup 


Of wassaile now, or sets the guintell up. 
Herrick, A Pastorall sung to the King. 


quintent, 7. An obsolete form of quintain. 


quintessential (kwin-te-sen’shal), a. 


quintetto (kwin-tet 


quintfoil (kwint’foil), n. 
quintic (kwin’ tik), a. and η. 


quintic 


quinternet, ». (OF. quinterne, a corrupt form 
of guinterne, guiterne, a gittern, guitar: see git- 
tern, guitar.) A musical instrument of the lute 
family, which was one of the early forms of the 
modern guitar. 

quinteron (kwin’te-ron); x. Same as quintroon. 

quintessence (kwin-tes’ens, formerly kwin’te- 
sens), ”. [< ME. quintessence, ς OF. (and F.) 
quintessence = It. quintessenza = ML. quinta es- 
sentia, fifth essence: L. quinta, fem. of quintus, 
fifth; essentia, being or essence: see guint 
and essence.] 1. The fifth essence, or fifth 
body, not composed of earth, water, fire, or air; 
the substance of the heavenly bodies, aecord- 
ing to Aristotle, who seems in this matter to 
follow Pythagorean doctrine. The quintessence 
was situated above the four terrestrial elements, and was 


naturally bright and incorruptible, and endowed with a 
circular motion. 


Forsothe philosophoris clepen the purest substaunce of 
manye corruptible thingis elementid qguinta essencia. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 2. 


Paracelsus... tellsus... the lungs consume part of 
the air, and proscribe the rest. Sothat.. . it seems we 
may suppose that there is in the air a little vital quin- 
tessence (if I may so call it), which serves to the refresh- 
ment and restauration of our vital spirits, for which use 
the grosser and incomparably greater part of the air being 
unserviceable, it need not seem strange that an animal 
stands in need of almost incessantly drawing in fresh air. 

Boyle, New Experiments touching the Spring of ie Air, 

(Exp. xli. 1. 


Hence—2,. Anextract from anything, contain- 
ing its virtues or most essential pat in a small 
quantity; pure and concentrated essence; the 
best and purest part of a thing; in old chem., 
an alcoholic tincture or essence often made by 
digestion at common temperatures or in the 
sun’s heat, and always at a gentle heat. 

Το comforte the herte, putte yn oure 5 essense, the 5 es- 
sence of gold and of peer], and he schal be delyuerid there- 
of (of venom] and be hool. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. 
More precious I do holde 


Maltes pure quintessence then king Harries golde. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 61. 


The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 147. 


The large scarlet anemone outshone even the poppy, 
whose color here is the quintessence of flame. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, Ρ. 116. 
κ λος of precious oils 
ow’d moons of gems. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


Pure 
In ho 


quintessence (kwin-tes’ens, formerly kwin’te- 


sens), v. t; pret. and pp. quintessenced, ppr. 
quintessencing. [< quintessence, n.] To extract 
as a quintessence; reduce to a quintessence. 
[Rare. ] 


If the whole world were quintessenced into one perfume, 
it could not yield so fragrant a smell. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, IT. 434. 


It is truth quintessenced and raised to the highest power. 
Quoted in Littell’s Living Age, CLXXYV. 113. 


Is quin- 
tessence (ML. quinta essentia) + -al.] Consist- 
ing of quintessence; of the nature of quintes- 
sence. 

Here first are born the spirits animal, 

Whose matter, almost immaterial, 

Resembles heaven’s matter quintessential. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 


Our states, I have always contended, our various phases. 
have to be passed through, and there is no disgrace in it 
so long as they do not levy toll on the quintessential, the 
spiritual element. G. Meredith, The Egoist, xiv. 


quintessentialize (kwin-te-sen’shal-iz), v. t.; 


pret. and pp. quintessentialized, ppr. quintessen- 
tializing. [< quintessential + -ize.] To reduce 
to a quintessence; exhibit in the highest or 
quintessential form. [Rare.] 

Their [the Jews’] national egotism, πνοή in 
the ef Were was especially sympathetic with the per- 


sonal egotism of Milton. 
e Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 273. 


Guintet, quintette (kwin-tet’), ». [= F. quin- 


tette, < It. ή rk a quintet, ς quinto, ς L. 
quintus, fifth: see quint.] In music: (a) A move- 
ment for five solo parts, either vocal or instru- 
mental. Instrumental quintets are essentially 
similar to quartets. (b) A company of five sing- 
ers or players who perform quintets. 

0),”. [It.] Same as quin- 
tet. 
See quintefoil. 
[< L. quintus, fifth 
(see quint), + -ic.] I, a. Of the fifth degree. 
—Quintic equation. See equation.— Quintic symme- 


try, symmetry arising from the possibility of reducing a 
quintic to the form aga + by°. 


II, x, An algebraic function of the fifth de- 
gree. 





quintile 


quintile (kwin’til), 7. 
quinque, five, + -ile.] The aspect of 
when they are distant from each other the fifth 

art of the zodiac, or 72°. 

uintillian (kwin-til’ian), ». [< Quintilla, 
Roman female name (see def.), fem. of Quintil- 
lus, dim. of quintus, fifth: see qguintan.] One of 
a body of Montanists, said to have been so 

called from a prophetess Quintilla. 

quintillion (kwin-til’yon), n. [< L. quintus, 
fifth, + E. (m)illion.] In the English notation, 
the fifth power of a million, a unit followed by 
thirty ciphers; in the French notation, used 
generally in the United States, the sixth power 
of one thousand, a unit followed by eighteen 
ciphers. 

quintint, η. An obsolete form of quintain. 

quintine (kwin’tin), π. [< L. quintus, fifth, + 
-ἴπεδ.] In bot., an alleged fifth coat of an ovule, 
counting from the outermost. Compare quar- 
tine. 

quintisternal (kwin-ti-stér’nal),». [ς L. quin- 
tus, fifth, + NL. sternum, sternum.] In anat., 
the fifth sterneber, succeeding the quadrister- 
nal, and corresponding to the fifth intercostal 
space. [Rare.] 

guintole (kwin’t6l),». [ς It. quinto,< L. quin- 
tus, fifth, + -ole.] 1. Same as quintuplet, 3. 
Compare decimole, quartole, ete.—2. A five- 
stringed variety of viol much used in France 
in the eighteenth century. See viol. 

quintroon (kwin-trén’), n. [Also quinteron; « 
Sp. quinterén, a quintroon, ς L. quintus, fifth: 
see guint. | The offspring of a white person 
by one who is one fourth negro; the offspring 
of a white person and a quadroon; one with 
one eighth negro blood. 

quintuple (kwin’tu-pl), a [= F. quintuple = 
Sp. quintuplo = Pg. It. quintuplo, ς ML. *quintu- 
plus, fivefold, ς L. quintus, fifth (< quinque, five), 
+ -plus, -fold. f. L. quintuplex, fivefold, < 
quintus, fifth, + plicare, fold.] 1. Fivefold; 
containing five times the number or amount. 

Owing this name not only unto the quintuple number 
of trees, but the figure declaring that number. 

Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, i. 

2. In bot., divided or arranged by a rule of five; 


fivefold.—Quintuple rhythm or time, in music, 
rhythm or time characterized by five beats or pulses to the 
measure. See rhythm. 


quintuple (kwin’ti-pl), v.; 
tupled, ppr. quintupling. [ 
trans. To make fivefold. 

II. intrans. To increase fivefold. 
The value of land in that district has guintupled within 
the last thirty or forty years. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 226, 
quintuple-nerved (kwin’ti-pl-nérvd), a. Same 
as quintuplinerved. 

quintuple-ribbed (kwin’ti-pl-ribd), a. 
as quintuplinerved. 

ντε δν μή (kwin’ti-plet), n. [ς quintuple + 
-et.| 1. A set of five, as of car-springs, ete. 
—2. pl. Five children born at a birth. 

Five years subsequently she gave birth to quintuplets. 
Lancet, No. 3417, p. 392. 
3. In music, a group of five notes to be per- 
formed in the time of three, four, or six. Also 
quintole. Compare nonuplet, triplet, ete.—4, A 
bicycle for five riders. 

quintuplicate (kwin-ti’ pli-kat), v. ¢.; pret. and 

pp. quintuplicated, ppr. quintuplicating. [< L. 
uintuplicatus, pp. of quintuplicare, < quintus, 
th, + plicare, fold: see plicate.] To make 
fivefold; increase orrepeat to thenumberof five. 
uintuplicate (kwin-ti’pli-kat),a.andn. [< 
. quintuplicatus, pp. of quintuplicare : see quin- 
tuplicate, v.] I, a. Consisting of or relating to 
a set of five, or to five corresponding parts. 
ΤΙ. n. One of five things corresponding in 
every respect to one another. 
A great many duplicates, not to speak of triplicates, or 
even such a qguintuplicate as that which I adduced. 
Trench, Study of Words, p. 181 
quintuplication (kwin-ti-pli-ka’shon), ». [< 
quintuplicate + -ion.] The act or process of re- 
peating five times, or increasing to the number 
of five. 
The perceptible are evolved out of the imperceptible 
elements by the process of qguintuplication. 
Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 119. 
quintuplinesved (kwin’ ti-pli-nérvd), a. [< 
L. kei. fivefold, + L. nervus, nerve, 
+ -ed%,] In bdot., having a midrib with two 
lateral ribs or primary nerves on each side: 
said of palmately nerved leaves, or those ap- 
proaching the palmate nervation. See nerva- 
tion. Also quinquenerved. 


τοῦ. and pp. quin- 
quintuple, α.] I, 


Same 
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[ς L. quintus, fifth, ς quintus (kwin’tus), ». [ML., < L. quintus, fifth: 
lanets see quint.] In medieval music, the fifth voice 


or part. It either corresponded in compass to one of 
the other four, though independent, or strengthened the 


α x different parts in turn: hence sometimes called vagans. 
quinzain, quinzaine (kwin’zan; F. pron. kan- 


zan’),n. ([< ME. *quinzaine, quynsynne, < OF. 
(and Ε'.) quinzaine, the number of fifteen, a 
fortnight, < quinze, fifteen: see quinge.] In 
chron., the fourteenth day after a feast-day, 
or the fifteenth if the day of the feast is in- 
cluded. 
And the guynsynne after that Merlyn come to courte, 
and grete was the ioye the kynge made to hym. 
Merlin (RK. E. T. 8.), i. 57. 
quinze (kwinz; I’. pron, kanz),n. [Also quince ; 
ς F. quinee, fifteen, « L. quindecim, fifteen: see 
quindecim.] A game of cards somewhat similar 
to vingt-un, in which the object is to count 
fifteen, or as near as possible to that number 
without exceeding it. 
Gambling the whole morning in the Alley, and sitting 
down at night to guinze and hazard at St. James's. 
Colman, Man of Business, iv. 
quinzyt, η. See quinsy. 
τρ (kwip), π. (Prob. of university origin, < 
. quippe, for, since, because, οίο.] A smart 
sarcastic turn ; a sharp or cutting jest ; a severe 
retort; a gibe. 
Psyi. Why, what’s a quip? 
Manes, Wee great girders call it a short saying of a 


sharpe wit, with a bitter sense in a sweet word. 
Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, iii. 2. 


If I sent him word again it was not well cut, he would 
send me word he cut it to please himself. This is called 
the Quip Modest. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 79. 


Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 72. 


quip (kwip), v.; pret. and pp. quipped, ppr. 
quipping. [< quip, n.] I, intrans. To use quips 
or sarcasms; gibe; scoff. 
Are you pleasant or peevish, that you quip with suche 
briefe girdes? 
Greene, Theeves Falling Out (Harl. Misc., VIII. 383). 


Ye malitious haue more minde to quip then might to 
cut. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 206. 
II. trans. To utter quips or sarcasms on; 
taunt; treat with a sareastic retort; sneer at. 
The more he laughes, and does her closely quip, 
1p. 


To see her sore lament and bite her tender 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 44. 


quipo, ». See quipu. 
quippert (kwip’ér),. One who jests or quips. 
And here, peraduenture, some desperate quipper will 
canuaze my proposed comparison. 
Nashe, Introd, to Greene’s Menaphon, p. 14. (Davies.) 
quippian (kwip’i-an), η. [So ealled because 
denoted by @.] A curve of the third class, 
the left-hand member of whose equation is the 
quintic contravariant of a cubic. 
quippish (kwip’ish), a. [ς quip + -ish1.] 
Abounding in quips; epigrammatic. [Rare. ] 
I prefer Fuller’s [version], as more guippish and adagy. 
. at N. and ο σαι ser., VI. 501. 


quipu rae or kwip’6),n. [Also quippu, quipo, 
quippo ; < Quichua quipu, a knot.] A mne- 
monic device of the Peruvian Indians consist- 
ing of a cord with knots the number of which 
corresponds to the number of objects a count 
of which is to be recorded. Each knot may 


Quirinus 


(rare), < L. chorus, < Gr. χορός, a dance, chorus: 
see chorus. Cf. choir, a mod. spelling simulat- 
ing, like the mod. Ε'. cheur, the L. spelling, but 
with pron. of quire.] 1. A body of singers; a 
chorus. 
They rise at mid-night to pray vnto their Idols, which 
they doe in Quires, as the Friers doe. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 459. 
Angelick quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of . . . victory. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 593. 
When the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire. Tennyson, Love and Duty. 
2. The part of a church allotted to the choris- 
ters; the choir. 
Besyde the Queer of the Chirche, at the right syde, as 


men comen dounward 16 Greces, is the place where oure 
Lord was born. Mandeville, Travels, p. 70. 


The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 72. 
3+. A company or assembly. 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh. 
Shak., Μ. Ν. D., ii. 1. 55. 
quire! (kwir), v.7.; pret. and pp. quired, ppr. 
quiring. [< quirel,n.] 1. To sing in concert 
or chorus; chant or sing harmoniously. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 62. 
2. To harmonize. 
My throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Smallas... the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 113. 
quire? (kwir),. [Early mod. E. also quier, queer, 
quere; < ME. quayer, quaier, quair, quayre, quaer, 
cwaer (= Ieel. kver, a quire, a book), < OF. 
quaier, quayer, caier, cayer, coyer, a quire (also 
a square lamp), F. cahier, a quire (six sheets), 
a copy-book, writing-book, written lectures, a 
memorial, = Pr. cazern = It. quaderno, a quire, 
a copy-book, writing-book, cash-book, two fours 
at dice, < ML. quaternum, a set of four sheets of 
parchment or paper, neut. of quaternus (> OF. 
quaier, caier, ete., = Olt. quaderno, four-square), 
pl. quaterni, four at a time: see quatern. For 
OF. quaer, quaier, < L. quaternum, ef. enfer, < L. 
infernum.| 1}. A set of four sheets of parch- 
ment or paper folded so as to make eight leaves: 
the ordinary unit of construction for early 
manuscripts and books. 

The quires or gatherings of which the book was formed 
generally consisted, in the earliest examples, of four 
sheets folded to make eight leaves. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 144. 

2. A set of one of each of the sheets of a book 

laid in consecutive order, ready for folding. £. 
H. Knight.— 3}. A book. 

Go, litel quayre, go unto my lyves quene. 

Lydgate, Black Knight, 1. 674. 

4. Twenty-four sheets of paper; the twentieth 

ek of a ream.—In quires, in sheets, not folded or 

ound : said of printed books. 


The Imprinter to sell this Booke tn Queres for two shil- 


linges and sixe pence, and not above. 
otice in Edward VI.’s Prayer-Book, 1549. 
Inside quires, the eighteen perfect quires of a ream of 


paper, which were protected by outer quires of imperfect 
paper, one on each side of the package, This distinction 
etween outside and inside quires is noticeable now only 


in hand-made papers. Machine-made papers are of uni- 


also serve as a mnemonic device for a cer- form quality. 


tain event. 
are added to the main cord, and the strings are given 
different colors for the purpose of counting different 
classes of objects or for distinguishing various events. 
Similar strings are used by the Pueblo Indians and by 
the Plains Indians as counts of days, of ceremonies per- 
formed, etc. 


The mysterious science of the quipus.. . supplied 
the Peruvians with the means of communicating their 
ideas to one another, and of transmitting them to future 
generations. Prescott, Conquest of Peru, i. 4. 


Wampum and quippus are mnemonic records of the 
mostelementary kind. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 18. 
uiquihatch (kwé’kwé6-hach), n. [Amer. Ind.] 

he quickhatch or wolverene, Gulo luscus. 

quiracet, ». Απ obsolete form of cuirass. 
For all their bucklers, Morions, and Quiraces 


Were of no proofe against their peisant maces. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, v. 


quirboillet, quirboilly}, x. Obsolete forms of 
cuir-bouilli. 

quircal (kwér’kal), π. A kind of marmoset. 
Sci. Amer., LV. 176. 

quire! (kwir), ». [Early mod. E. also quier, 
queer; < ME. queer, quere, quer, queor, < OF. 
cuer, Ε'. cheur = Pr. cor = Sp. Pg. It. coro = D. 
koor = G. chor = Sw. kor = Dan, kor = AS. chor 





Sometimes additional cords with knots Quire? (kwir), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quired, ppr. 


quiring. [< quire?,n.] To fold in quires, or 
with marks between quircs. 

quire*+, 6. An obsolete form of queer1, 

quirewise (kwir’wiz), adv. In printing, in sin- 
gle forms on double leaves of paper, so that the 
leaves can be quired and sewed in sections: 
in distinction from on single leaves, which have 
to be side-stitched. 

Quirinalia (kwir-i-na’li-i), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. 
of quirinalis, pertaining to Quirinus or Romu- 
lus, or to the Onirinal Hill at Rome, ς Quirinus, 
a name of Romulus deified: see Quirinus.] In 
ancient Rome, a festival in honor of Quirinus, 
celebrated on February 17th, on which day 
Romulus was said to have been translated to 
heaven. 


quirinca-pods (kwi-ring’ki-podz), π. pl. [<S. 
Amer. quirinca + E. pod.] The fruit-husks of 


Acacia Cavenia, the espinillo of the Argentine 
Republic. They contain about 33 per cent. of 
tannin. 


Quirinus (kwi-ri’nus), η. [L.,< Cures, a Sabine 


town. Cf. Qurites.] An Italic warlike divin- 
ie identified with Romulus and assimilated to 
ars, 





quirister 


quiristert (kwir’is-tér),». [Also quirrister, quer- 
ister, querester ; < quirel, n., + -ister. Cf. chor- 
ister.| Same as chorister. 

The clear quiristers of the woods, the birds. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, i. 1. 
The coy quiristers that lodge within 
Are prodigal of harmony. i on, Spring. 

quiritarian (kwir-i-ta’ri-an), a. [< quiritary + 
-απ.] In Rom. law, legal: noting a certain class 
or form of rights, as distinguished from boni- 
tarian. The use is equivalent to that of legal in 
modern law, in contradistinction to equitable. 

They [the Roman lawyers] could conceive land as held 
(so to speak) under different legal dispensations, as belong- 
ing to one person in Quiritarian and to another in Boni- 
tarian ownership, a splitting of ownership which, after 
feudalism had fallen into decay, revived in our country in 
the distinction between the legal and the equitable estate. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 343. 
quiritary (kwir’i-ta-ri), a. [ς ML. quiritarius, 
« L. Quirites, the Roman citizens: see Quirites. | 
Same as quiritarian. Encyc. Brit., XX. 682. 
quiritation (kwir-i-ta’shon), n. [¢ L. quirita- 
tio(n-), a ery, a shriek, ς quiritare, wail, shriek; 
commonly explained (first by Varro) as orig. 
‘call upon the Quirites or Roman citizens for 
aid,’ ς Quirites, Quirites; prob. freq. of queri, 
complain: see querent, and ef. cry, ult. ς quiri- 
tare.| A crying for help. 

How is it then with thee, O Saviour, that thou thus 
astonishest men and angels with so wofull a quiritation: 
(My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me’)? 

Bp. Hall, The Crucifixion. 

Quirite (kwir’it),”. [< L. Quiris (Quirit-): see 
Quirites.] One of the Quirites. 

Quirites (kwi-ri’téz), n. pl. [L., pl. of Quiris 
(Quirit-), orig. an inhabitant of the Sabine town 
Cures, later a Roman citizen (see def.); < Cures, 
a Sabine town.} The citizens of ancient Rome 
considered in their civil capacity. The name Qui- 
rites pertained to them in addition to that of Romani, the 
latter designation having application in their political and 
military capacity. 

Came (kwérk), πι. [Formerly also querk; per- 

aps avar. of *quirt (cf. jerk1, jert),< W. chwired, 
eraft, quirk (< chwiori, turn briskly), = Gael. 
cuireid, a turn, wile, trick (ef. car, turn).] 1. 
A sharp turn or angle; a sudden twist. 

Then have they neyther-stockes to these gay hosen,... 
curiously knit, with open seame down the legge, with 


quirkes and clockes about the anckles, and sometime 
(haplie) interlaced with golde or silver threds. 


quirk? (kwérk), υ. 7. 


quirk-float (kwérk’flot), πι. 
quirking-plane (kwér’king-plan), n. 


quirkish (kwér’kish), a. 


quirky (kwér’ki), a. 


quirl (kwérl), v. and n. 
quirlewindt, 7. An obsolete dialectal form of 


quirpele, ή. 
Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses, p.31. (Nares, under nether-stocks.) goos: used in India. 
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II, trans. 1. To twist or turn; form into 
quirks.— 2. To form or furnish with a quirk 
or channel. 


In Grecian architecture, ovolos and ogees are usually 
quirked at the top. Weale. 


Quirked molding, a molding characterized by a sharp 





Quirked Moldings. 

A, quirked ogee or cyma reversa (arch of Constantine, Rome); B, 
quirked ovolo; C, quirked cyma recta; D, quirked bead (4, C, D, 
modern colonial American woodwork). σᾳφσφᾳ, quirks. 


and sudden return from its extreme projection to a reén- 
trant angle. Also called quirk molding. ut. 


Guwil 
(Cf. querki.] 1. To emit 
the breath forcibly after retaining it in vio- 
lent exertion. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To 
grunt; complain. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
See float, 9 (c). 
A mold- 
ΜΒ. 


[ς quirkl + -ish1.] 
aving the character of a quirk; consisting of 
quirks, quibbles, or artful evasions. [Rare.] 
Sometimes it [facetiousness] is lodged in a sly question, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason. 
Barrow, Works, I. xiv. 
[ς quirk! + -yl.] 1. 
Abounding in quirks or twists; irregular; zig- 
zag; quirkish. [Rare.] 
Bordered by quirky lines. 
Philadelphia Times, June 1, 1885. 
2. Full of quirks or subterfuges; shifty; quib- 
bling; characterized by petty tricks: as, a 
quirky attorney; a quirky question.— 8; Mer- 
ry; sportive. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
See querl. 


ing-plane for working on convex surfaces. 
Η. Knight. 


whirlwind. 
[Tamil.] A name for the mon- 
Yule and Burnell. 


Henece—2. An artful turn for evasion or sub- quirt (kwért), π. [Perhaps < Sp. cuerda, a cord, 


terfuge; a shift; a quibble: as, the quirks of a 
pettifogger. 

As one said of a lawyer that, resolving not to be for- 
gotten, he made his will so full of intricate quirks that 
his executors, if for nothing else, yet for very vexation of 
law, might have cause to remember him. ; 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 76. 
3}. A fit or turn; a short paroxysm. 
1 have felt so many quirks of joy and grief. 
Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 51. 
4. A smart taunt or retort; a slight conceit or 
quibble; a quip; a flight of fancy. 

I may chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit 

broken on me. hak., Much Ado, ii. 3, 245, 
Twisted quirks and happy hits, 
From misty men of letters; 
The tavern-hours of mighty wits. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
5. Inclination; turn; peculiarity; humor; ca- 
price. 

1 have heard of some kind of men that put quarrels pur- 
posely on others, to taste their valour: belike thisisa man 
of that quirk. hak.,'l’. N., iii. 4. 268. 
6. A sudden turn or flourish in a musical air; 
a fantastic phrase. 

Light quirks of musick, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 143. 

The quirks of the melody are not unlike those of very 
old English ballads. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 126. 
7. In building, a piece taken out of any regular 
ground-plot or fioor, as to make a court or 
yard, ete.: thus, if the ground-plan were square 
or oblong, and a piece were taken out of the 
corner, such piece is called a guirk.—8. In 
arch., an acute angle or recess; a deep inden- 
tation; the incision under the abacus.—9, A 
pane of glass cut at the sides and top in the 
form of a rhomb. Aalliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 
10. In a grooving-plane, a projecting fillet on 
the sole or side, arranged to serve as a fence or 
gage for depth or distance.—Bead and quirk, 
bead and double quirk. See bead, 9.—Quirk bead, a 


molding the round part of which forms more than a semi- 
circle, and which has a sinking on the face termed the 


quirk.— Quirk molding. Same as quirked molding. 
Gai (kwérk), v. [< guirkl, αι] I, intrans. 
o turn sharply. 


quirt (kwért), v. ¢. 


Quiscaline (kwis-ka-li’né), n. pl. 


quisht, 7. 


rope: see cord!,] A kind of riding-whip much 
used in the western parts of the United States 
and in Spanish-American countries. It usuall 
consists of a short stout stock, a few inches long, of wood, 
or of leather braided so tightly as to be rigid, and of a 
braided leather lash, about two feet long, flexible and very 
loosely attached to the stock. The quirt thus resembles 
a bull-whip in miniature. It is sometimes entirely braid- 
ed of leather, like a small black-snake, but so as then to 
make a short rigid handle and long flexible lash. The 
quirt is often ornamented fancifully, and generally hung 
on the right wrist by a leather loop. . 

[< quirt, n.] To strike or 
flog with a quirt. [Western U. 8.] 

A first-class rider will sit throughout it all without 
moving from the saddle, guérting his horse all the time, 
though his hat may be jarred off his head and his revolver 
outof itssheath. 7. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXY. 854. 
[NL.,. < 
Quiscalus + ~inz.] A subfamily of Icteride, 
typified by the genus Quiscalus, usually having 
a lengthened and more or less boat-shaped tail, 
somewhat crow-like or thrush-like bill, stout 
feet, and in the male the color entirely irides- 
eent-black; the American grackles or crow- 


blackbirds. The species are mostly terrestrial 
and gregarious. See Quiscalus and Scolecopha- 
gus. 


Quiscalus (kwis’ka-lus), n. [NU (Vieillot, 1816); 


appar. < ML. quiscula, quisquila, quisquilla, ete., 
a quail: see quail3.] Thetypical genus of Quis- 
caline, having the bill elongated and crow-like, 
the tail long, graduated or rounded, and more 
or less keeled or boat-shaped. Several species in- 
habit the United States and warmer parts of America. 
The common crow-blackbird, or purple grackle, is Q. 
quiscula (see cut under crow-blackbird); the boat-tailed 
grackle or jackdaw of the Southern States is Q. major (see 
cut under boat-shaped); the fan-tailed blackbird is Q. 
macrurus, inhabiting Texas and Mexico. 


An obsolete form of cuisse. 

uishin}, η. An obsolete form of cushion. 
uisqualis (kwis-kwa‘lis),. [NL. (Rumphius, 
1747), named in allusion to its polymorphous 
leaves and changing colors of flowers, or from 
an uncertainty at first as to its classification ; 
ς L. quis, who, + qualis, of what kind.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
of the family Combretacez and suborder Com- 





quistront, 7. 


quit 


bretez. It is characterized by a calyx with a small de- 
ciduous border and a slender tube below, far prolonged 
beyond the one-celled ovary ; by its five petals and ten 
straight stamens; and by the large, hard, dry fruit with 
five wings, containing a single five-furrowed oblong seed. 
The 4 species are natives of Africa, India, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. They are shrubby climbers with slender 
branchlets, opposite leaves, and handsome spiked or 
racemed flowers of changeable colors, passing from white 
or orange to red. Several species are in cultivation under 
glass, especially the Rangoon creeper, Q. Indica, used by 
the Chinese as a vermifuge. 


quist (kwist), π. Sameas queest. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 
quistle, 4. 


An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whistle. - 
[ME. quystron, questeroun, < OF. 
coistron, coestron, quistron, questron, coisteron, a 
sceullion; ef. F’. cuistre, a college servant, a vul- 
gar pedant.}] <A scullion. 

This god of love of his fasoun 


Was lyke no knave ne quystron. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 886. 


quit? (kwit), a. [ς ME. quit, quyt, quite, quyte, 


cwite = OF ries. quit = D. kwijt = MLG. quit, 
LG. quit, quiet = MHG. quit, queit, G. quitt = 
Icel. kvittr = Sw. quitt = Dan. kvit, ς OF. quite, 
cuite, F. quitte = Pr. quiti = Sp. quito = Pg. 
quite, discharged, released, freed, ς ML. quietus, 
discharged, released, freed, a particular use of 
L. quietus, at rest, quiet: see quiet, a., of which 
quit is a doublet. Cf. quietus.]| Discharged or 
released from a debt, penalty, or obligation; 
on even terms; absolved; free; clear. 

Yef ye will, leve me, and yef ye ne will, leve me nought; 


for I ne leve yow nought, and so be we quyte. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 168. 


Tho that ben shryuen & verry contryte, 
Of alle here synnes he maketh hem quwyte. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 118. 


I promise you that when I am quit of these (public af- 
fairs) I will engage in no other. 
B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 317. 


Double or quits, in gambling, said when the stake due 
from one person to another is either to become double or 
to be reduced to nothing, according to the favorable or un- 
favorable issue of a certain chance.—To be quit or quits 
(with one), to have made mutual satisfaction of claims or 
demands (with him); be on even terms (with him); hence, 
as an exclamation, quits! ‘we are even.’ [In these phrases 
the adjective is used as a quasi-noun in a plural form.] 


I hope to be shortly quit with you for all Courtesies. 
Howell, Letters, I. iv. 28. 


111 be quit with him for discovering me. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 


To get quit of. See σεί]. 


quit! (kwit), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quit or quitied, 


ppr. quitting. [Early mod. E. also quite (a form 
still used in requite), and erroneously quight; 
< ME. quiten, quyten (= D. kwijten = MLG. qui- 
ten, LG. quitten = MHG. quiten, quiten, quitten, 
G. quitten = Icel. kvitta = Sw. quitta = Dan. 
kvitte), ς OF. quiter, cuiter, quitter, F. quitter = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. quitar = It. quitare, chitare (ML. re- 
flex quitare, quittare), < ML. quietare, pay, dis- 
charge, quit, leave, abandon, particular uses 
of L. quietare, make quiet: see quiet, v., and 
ef, quit, a. Cf. acquit, requite.) 1. To satisfy, 
as a claim or debt; discharge, as an obligation 
or duty; make payment for or of; pay; repay; 
requite. 

3ut more, to make pees and quyte menne dettes, . .. 


As Crist himself comaundeth to alle Cristene peuple. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 76 
1 am endetted so therby, 
Of gold that I have borwed trewely, 
That why] I lyve, I shal it de never. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s ‘Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 183. 
I'll quite his cost or else myself will die. 
Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
A litle mony from the law will quite thee, 
Fee but the Sumner, & he shall not cite thee. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 
Like doth qguié like, and measure still for measure. 
Shak., M. for Μ., v. 1. 416. 
First, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments against us, quitted. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
Each looks as if he came to beg, 
And not to quit a score. 
Cowper, The Yearly Distress. 


2. To set free; release; absolve; acquit: ex- 
onerate. 
God quit youin his mercy! Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 166. 
Until they that were accused to be the murtherers were 
quitted or condemned, Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


I must quit 
Young Florio; Lorenzo and myself 
Are only guilty of the prince’s death. 
Shirley, Traitor, v. 3. 


8. To free, as from something harmful or op- 
pressing; relieve; clear; liberate: with of. 


If I gutt you not presently, and for ever, of this cumber, 
you shall have power instantly . . . to revoke your act. 


B. Jonson, Epiceene, ν. 1. 





quit 
Their judicious king 
Begins at home; quits first his royal palace 
Of flattering sycophants. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, i. 1. 
4. To meet the claims upon, or expectations 
entertained of; conduct; acquit: used reflex- 
ively. 
Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 
Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1709. 
5+. To complete; spend: said of time. 
Never a worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. 
Daniel. 
6. To depart from; go away from; leave. 
Avaunt! and quit my sight! Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 93. 
She ought to play her part in haste, when she considers 
that she is suddenly to quit the stage, and make room for 
others. Addison, Spectator, No. 89. 
7. To resign; give up; let go. 


The other he held in his sight 
A drawen dirk to his breast, 
And said, “ False carl, ο. thy staff.” 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 197). 


I had never quitted the lady’s hand all this time. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 23. 
8. To forsake; abandon. 


Quit thy fear ; 
All danger is blown over. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, i. 3. 


Episcopacy he bids the Queen be confident he will never 
1 Milton, Eikonoklastes, xviii. 
9. In archery, to discharge; loose; shoot. 


Quit or discharge the arrow by allowing the string to 
pass smoothly over the finger-points without jerking. 
Encyc. Brit., IL. 377. 
10. To extract; get rid of. Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer.—11. To remove by foree. Halliwell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
He strove his combred clubbe to quight 
Out of the earth. Spenser, F. Q., 1. viii. 10. 
12. To cease; stop; give over. [Now chiefly 
οο]]οα.] 
Quit ! quit for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her. 
Suclding (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 24). 
Notice to quit, in Jaw, notice to a tenant of real property 
that he must surrender possession. Where notice to quit 
is required, as in the case of a tenant at will or by suffer- 
ance, it should be in writing, and should state accurately 
the time for leaving, which, uowever, varies according to 
the nature of the tenancy and the relation of the parties. 
—To quit cost, to pay expenses; be remunerative. 


Who say I care not, those I give for lost; 
And to instruct them, ’twill not quit the cost. 
G. Herbert, The Temple, the Church-Porch. 
To quit scores, to make even; balance accounts. 
Are you sure you do nothing to quit scores with them? 
Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day, i. 1. 
=§Syn. 6 and 8, Desert, Abandon, etc. See forsake. 
uit?, η. Same as queet?. 
quit? (kwit),. [Prob. imitative.] The popular 
name of numerous small birds of Jamaica, be- 
longing to different genera and families. Ba- 
nana-quits are species of Certhiola, as C. flaveola; grass- 
quits are various small sparrow-like birds, as Spermophila 
olivacea; the blue quit is a tanager, Huphonia jamaica; 
the orange quit is another tanager, Tanagrella rujicollis. 
quitam(kwitam). [L.: qui, who; tam, as well, 
as much as, equally.] In law, an action on a 
penal statute, brought partly at the suit of the 
people or state and partly at that of an inform- 
er: so called from the words of the old com- 
mon-law writ, ‘‘Qui tam pro domino rege quam 
pro se ipso,” ete. 
quitasolt (ké’ta-sol), mn. [Sp., < quitar, quit, + 
sol, sun. Cf. parasol.) A parasol. 
Then did he incask his pate in his hat, which was so 
broad as it might serve him excellently for a quittasol. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, I. i. 13. (Richardson, under 
[tncask.) 
quitch}t (kwich),v. [Also quich, queach, queatch 
(also quinch, simulating winch), more prop. 
quetch; < ME, quicchen, quycchen, quytchen, quec- 
chen, < AS. cwecean (pret. cweahte, ewehte), shake, 
causative of cwacian, shake, quake: see quake. } 
I. trans. To shake; stir; move. Layamon. 
II. intrans. 1. Tostir; move. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 421; Palsgrave. 
An huge great Lyon lay, . . . like captived thrall 


With a strong yron chaine and coller bound, 
That once he could not move, nor quich at all. 


Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 33. 
2. To flinch; shrink. 


He laid him down upon the wood-stack, covered his face, 
nor never stirred hand nor foote nor quttched when the fire 


took him. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 587. 
quite" (kwich),. [Also quickens; an assibi- 
ated form of quick (= Norw. kvika, kviku, 


kvikve, kulku, quitch-grass), « quick, a. Cf. 


quitch-grass.] Same as quitch-grass. 
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Full seldom does a man repent, or use 

Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 
Tennyson, Geraint, 


Black quitch, mostly the slender foxtail-grass, Alope- 
curus agrestis, a weedy grass with dark-purple flowers. 
Also black bent, black couch-grass, black squitch. 


quitch-grass (kwich’gras), n. [Also couch- 
grass, cooch-grass; assibi- 
lated form of quick-grass: 
see quick-grass, quitch3.] A 
weed-grass somewhat re- 
sembling wheat, though 
smaller, formerly regarded 
as belonging to the wheat 
genus, Triticum, but now 
known as Agropyron  re- 
pens. Also quick-, quack-, 
cutch-,and couch-grass. See 

especially couch-grass, 1. 
The thoroughfares were overrun 

with weed 
— Docks, quitchgrass, loathy mal- 
lows no man plants. 
Browning, Sordello, iv. 
quitclaim (kwit’klam), n. 
[ς ME. quiteclayme, < OF. 
quiteclame, @ giving up, 
abandonment, release, < 
quiter, quit, + clame, claim: 
see claim1.] Inlaw: (a) A 
deed of release; an instru- 
ment by which some claim, 
right, or title to an estate 
is relinquished to another. 
(0) A conveyance without 
any covenant or warranty, expressed or implied. 
Sin ye wyll do so, 
Of vs shal he haue a quite-clayme fully. 

Rom. of Partenay (1. E. T. 8.), 1. 1885. 
quitclaim (kwit’klam), v.¢. [Early mod. E. also 
quiteclaim; < ΜΕ. quitclaymen, quiteclaymen, 
quytecleymen, ς OF. quiteclamer, quiteclaimer, 
give up, release, < quiteclame, a quitclaim: see 
quitclaim, n.]_ 1. To quit or give up claim to; 
relinquish; release; acquit, as of an obligation. 


The quene quyte cleymed the x knyghtes that were pris- 
oners that hir knyghtes hadde her sent. 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 502. 
Fram henne to Ynde that cité 
Quiteclaym thai schul go fre. 
Gy of Warwike, p. 310. (Halliwelt.) 


Wee haue quite claimed, and for vs and our heires re- 
leased, our welbeloued the Citizens of Colen and their mar- 
chandise from the payment of those two shillings which 
they were wont to pay. Hakiluyt’s Voyages, I. 131. 


2. Inlaw, to quit or abandon a claim or title to 
by deed; convey without covenants of warranty 
against adverse titles or claims: as, to quitclaim 
a certain parcel of ground. 
If any freke be so felle to fonde that I telle, 
Lepe lygtly me to, & lach this weppen, 
I quit clayme hit for euer, kepe hit as his auen. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (£. E. T. S.), 1. 293. 
quitclaimance (kwit’kli’mans), »n. [ς ME. 
quite-clamance, < OF. quiteclamance (MU. quieta 
clamantia), < quiteclamer, quitclaim: see quit- 
claim.] Same as quitclaim. 
Of that Philip, for he suld haf grantise, 
Mad Richard a quite clamance fro him & alle hise, 
& neuer thorgh no distresse suld Clayme ther of no right. 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft’s Chron. (ed. Hearne), p. 186. 
quitelt, a. An obsolete form of quit1. 
quite! (kwit), adv. [Early mod. E. also, errone- 





1, Flowering Plant of 
Quitch-grass (Agropy- 
rom repens); 2, the 
spike on a larger scale ; 
a, a sSpikelet; 6, the 
flowering glume; c, the 
palet. 


xously, guight; ς ME. quite, quyte, adv., < quitel, 


α.] ‘1. Completely; wholly; entirely; totally; 
fully; perfectly. 
Generydes hym sette so vppon the hede 
That his helme flew quyte in to the feld. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2636. 
No gate so strong, no locke so firme and fast, 
But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 4. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er-covered quite with dead men’s rattling bones. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 82. 


Something much more to our concern, 
And quite a scandal not to learn. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. vi. 146. 


Books quite worthless are quite harmless. 
Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
2. To a considerable extent or degree; notice- 
ably: as, quite warm; quite pretty; quite clever; 
quite an artist: in this sense now chiefly collo- 
quial and American. 
Billings . . . was but three months old, but, as the 


Americans say, was quite a town. 
W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 76. 


The lithographer has done his work quite, though hard- 
ly very, well. Science, VIT. 403. 








quitter 
Quite a few. See few.—Quite a little, considerable: as, 
utte a little business; quite a little curiosity. [Collog.J]— 
uite so, a form of assent in conversation. 
quitel}, v. t An obsolete form of αι]. 
quite?+, a. Απ obsolete dialectal form of white. 
Ther cam on in a qwyte surplisse, 
And pryvely toke him be the slefe. 

MS. Cantab. Vf. v. 48, f. 67. (Halliwell.) 
quitelyt, adv. [ME., also quitly; < quitel, quitl, 
a., + -ly2.] 1. Completely; entirely; quite. 

sour ancestres conquered all France quitely. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 115. 
2. Freely; unconditionally. 
Ther-fore, gif godes wille were i wold haue al the payne, 
To mede ge were fro this quarrere quitly a-schaped. 
William of Palerne (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 2341. 

Qui tollis (kwitol’is). [So ealled from the first 
words: L. qui, who; tollis, 2d pers. sing. pres. 
ind. act. of tollere, raise, take away.] In the 
Rom. Cath. and Anglican liturgy: (a) A part of 
the Gloria in Excelsis. (b) A musical setting 
of the words of the above. 

Quito orange. See orangel. 

Qui transtulit sustinet (kwi trans’ti-lit sus’- 
ti-net). [l.: qui, who; transtulit, 3d pers. sing. 
perf.ind.of transferre, transfer; sustinet, 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of sustinere, sustain.] He who 
transplanted still sustains: the motto of the 
State of Connecticut. 

quit-rent (kwit’rent), απ. [ς ME. quiterent; « 
quit! + rent2.] Rent paid by the freeholders 
and copyholders of a manor in discharge or ac- 
quittance of other services. Also called chief- 
rent. 


Consydre what seruyce longyth ther-to, 
And the quyterent that there-of owte shalle goo. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 24. 


There was nothing before him but contests for quitrents 
with settlers resolved on governing themselves. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., 11. 355. 
quits (kwits). See quit, a. 
quit-shilling} (kwit’shil’ing), n. A gratuity 
given by a prisoner on his acquittal. 
Were any one lucky enough to be acquitted, he had to 
spend a Quit Shilling for their delight. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 245. 
quittable (kwit’a-bl), a. [ς quitl + -able.] 
Capable of being quitted or vacated. 
quittalt (kwit’al), π. [< quitl + -al. Cf. acquit- 
tal, requital.| Requital; return; repayment. 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 236. 
Let him unbind thee that is bound to death, 
To make a quital for thy discontent. 
Kyd, Spanish Tragedy, iii. 
uittance (kwit’ans), n. [< ME. quytance, < 
", quittance (= Sp. quitanza = Pg. quitanga = 
It. quitanza), a release, receipt, < quitter, quit, 
release: see quitl, v.] 1. Acquittance; dis- 
charge from a debt or obligation; a receipt. 
Hauing paid the custome, it behoueth to haue a qutt- 


tance or cocket sealed and firmed. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 272. 


Who writes himself ‘‘Armigero” in any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 10. 
Gurth . . . folded the quéttance, and put it under his 
cap. Scott, Ivanhoe, x. 
2. Recompense; requital; return; repayment. 


But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Rendering faint qutttance, wearied and outbreathed, 
To Harry Monmouth. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 108. 


In quittance of your loving, honest counsel 
I would not have you build an airy castle. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 1. 
To cry quittance, to get even. 
Cry quittance, madam, then, and love not him. 
Marlowe, Edward ΠΠ., i. 4. 


Against whom [certain ladies of the bed-chamber], at 
their first being appointed, the French shut the doors, 
. whereas now ours have cried quittance with them. 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 122. 
quittances (kwit’ans), ο. t. [ς quttance, n.] 
orepay; make requital or return for. 
Hate calls on me to quittance all my ills. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
We dread not death {ο quittance injuries. 
te Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, iii. 5. 
quitter! (kwit’ér),. [< quitl+-erl.] 1. One 
who quits.— 2}. A deliverer. 
quitter? (kwit’ér), π. [Also quittor, and for- 
merly qguitture; < ME. quiter, quitere, quitoure, 
quiture, quytur, whitour,; cf. LG. kwater, kwa- 
der, rottenness.] 11. Matter flowing from a 
sore or wound. 
Qwytur or rotunnes, putredo. 
; Nominale MS. (Halliwelt.) 
Still drink thou wine, and eat, 
Till fair-hair’d Hecamed hath giv’n a little water-heat 
To cleanse the quitture from thy wound. 
hapman, Iliad, xiv. 7. (Davies.) 

2. In farriery, a fistulous wound upon the quar- 

ters or the heel of the coronet, caused by treads, 


quitter 
pricks in shoeing, corns, or other injuries which 
produce suppuration at the coronet or within 
the foot.— 3}. Scoria of tin. 
quitter? (kwit’ér), v.i. [ς ME. quiteren, whit- 
ouren; from the noun.] To suppurate. 
quittor, π. See quitier?. 
quitture}, n. An obsolete variant of quitter?. 
quiver! (kwiv’ér), a. [Also dial. quever; « ME. 
*quiver, quever, cwiver, ς AS. *cwifer, in comp. 
cwiferlice, eagerly; ef. quiverl, v.] Nimble; ac- 
tive; spry. 
There was a little quiver fellow, and a’ would manage 
you his piece thus; and a’ would about and about. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 301. 
quiver! (kwiv’ér), v. i. ([Cf. MD. kuyveren, 
tremble, quiver, freq. form, associated with 
kuyven, tremble, quiver, and with the E. adj. 
quiverl: see quiverl, a. Cf. quaver.] 1. To 
quake; tremble; shake tremulously; shudder; 
shiver. 
In glaunces bright she glittered from the ground, 


Holding in hand her targe and quiuering spere. 
Surrey, Mneid, ii. 


That jewel’s mine that quivers in his ear, 
Mocking his master’s chilness and vain fear. 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, i. 


Her pale lip quivered, and the light 
Gleamed in her moistening eyes. 
O. W. Holmes, Illustration of a Picture. 
2. To flutter or be agitated with a tremulous 
motion. 
Quivering beams, which daz’d the wondering eye. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso. 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 
=Syn. Quake, etc. See shiver?. 
quiver! (kwiv’ér), n. [< quiver], v.] The act 
or state of quivering; a tremulous motion; a 
tremor; a flutter; a shudder; a shiver. 

But Figs, all whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose 
nostrils were breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder 
aside. ] Thackeray, Vanity Fair, v. 

quiver? (kwiv’ér), ». [< ME. quiver, quyver, 
quywere, quequer, < OF. quivre, cuivre, quevre, 
cuevre, cowre, couvre (ML. cucurum = Μαν. 
κούκουρον), < OHG. chohhar, chochar, chohhari, 
MHG. kocher, kochere, also koger, keger, G. 
kocher, also 
MHG. koger, 
keger = LG. ko- 
ker, kaker = D. 
koker = OS. co- 
car = OF ries. 
koker = AS. co- 
cur, cocer, ME. 
koker = Sw. ko- 
ger = Dan. kog- 
ger, & quiver. } 
A ease for 
holding arrows 
or ecrossbow- 
bolts. Quivers 
were formerly 
nearly as long as 
the arrows, so that 
only the feathers 
projected, these 
being covered by a 
piece of leather or 
cloth when not 
likely to be re- 
quired. Medieval 
archers in war 
generally used the 
quiver on the 
march only, and 
in battle carried 
their arrows se- 
cured by a strap, usually with the addition of a small 
socket in which the points only were covered. 


But Mosco did vs more service then we expected, for, 
having shot away his quiver of Arrowes, he ran to the Boat 
for more. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 186. 


Now in her hand a slender spear she bore, 
Now a light quiver on her shoulders wore. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
quivered (kwiv’érd), a. [« quiver2, n., + -ed?.] 
1. Furnished with a quiver; wearing a quiver. 
The quiver’'d Arabs’ vagrant clan, that waits 
Insidious some rich caravan. J. Philips, Cerealia. 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 
The quiver’d huntress of the sylvan shades. 
Pope, Mliad, xxi. 546. 
2. Held or covered in or as if ina quiver: said 
of a feathered arrow, or, as in the quotation, of 
a quill. 
From him whose quills stand quiver’d at his ear 
To him who notches sticks at Westminster. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. i. 83. 
quivering (kwiv’ér-ing), 7. | ' 
quiver1, υ.] The act of trembling, wavering, 
or vibrating; a tremulous shaking. 





Mongol Quiver. 


@, separate arrow. 


[Verbal n. of 
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The quivering of objects seen through air rising over a 
heated surface is due to irregular refraction, which inces- 
santly shifts the directions of the rays of light. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 43. 
quiveringly (kwiv’ér-ing-li), adv. In a quiver- 
ing manner; with quivering. 
quiverish (kwiv’ér-ish), a. [< quiver! + -ish1,] 
Tremulous; trembling. 
Then furth with a quiverish horror. 
Stanthurst, Aneid, iii. 30. (Davies.) 
quiver-tree (kwiv’ér-tré), x. A species of aloe, 
Aloé dichotoma. 
qui vive (ké vév). [F., qui, who; vive, 3d 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of vivre, < L. vivere, live: 
lit. ‘live who?’ As a challenge by a sentry 
implying the reply ‘vive le roi,’ or the like: 
in use equivalent to the Eng. ‘who goes 
there?’] The challenge of French sentries 
addressed to those who approach their posts.— 
To be on the qui vive, to be on the alert; be watchful. 

Our new King Log we cannot complain of as too young, 
or too much on the qui-vive. 

Miss Edgeworth, Patronage, viii. (Davies.) 

quixote (kwik’sot), v. i. [« Quixote (see def. 

of quixotic) (Sp. Quixote, now spelled Quijote, 

pronounced ké-ho’te).] To act like Don Quix- 
ote; play the Quixote: with indefinite it. 

When you have got the devil in your body, and are 
upon your rantipole adventures, you shall Quixote it by 
yourself for Lopez. Vanbrugh, False Friend, v. 1. 

quixotic (kwik-sot’ik), a. [< Quixote (see def.) 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or resembling Don Quix- 
ote, the hero of Cervantes’s celebrated ro- 
mance of that name; hence, extravagantly or 
absurdly romantic; striving for an unattain- 
able or impracticable ideal; characterized by 
futile self-devotion 5 visionary. 


The project seemed rash and quixotic, and one that he 
could not countenance. Everett, Orations, I. 464. 


This family training, too, combined with their turn for 
combativeness, makes them eminently quixotic. They 
can’t let anything alone which they think going wrong. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 


quinoticaly (kwik-sot’i-kal-i), adv. [< quix- 

otic + -al + -ly2.] After the manner of Don 
Quixote; in an absurdly romantic manner. 

quixotism (kwik’sot-izm), n. [< Quixote (see 
quixotic) + -ism.] Quixotic extravagance in 
notions, actions, or undertakings; pursuit of 
absurdly romantic enterprises ; unealled-for or 
useless chivalry or magnanimity. 

Since his [Cervantes’s] time, the purest impulses and the 
noblest purposes have perhaps been oftener stayed by the 
devil under the name of Quizxotism than any other base 
name or false allegation. 

Ruskin, Lectures on Architecture and Painting, ii. 

quixotry (kwik’sot-ri), n. [< Quixote (see quix- 

otic) + -ry.] Quixotism; visionary notions or 
undertakings. 

Many persons will . . . consider it as a piece of Quiz- 
otry in M‘Intyre to give you'a meeting [in a duel] while 
your character and circumstances are involved in such 
obscurity. Scott, Antiquary, xx. 

quiz! (kwiz), n.; pl. quizzes (kwiz’ez). [Orig. 
applied to a popular toy affected in fashion- 
able life about 1790; a dial. form of whiz, prob. 
first in the verb. use, used in applications sim- 
ilar to those of hum and buzz in colloquial slang. 
As the word was not recognized in its dial. 
form, it was regarded as a made word, open 
to any vague use.] 1. Something designed 
to puzzle one or make one ridiculous; banter; 
raillery.— 2. One who quizzes.—3. One who 
or that which is obnoxious to ridicule or quizz- 
ing; 8, queer or ridiculous person or thing. 

Where did you get that quiz of a hat? it makes you look 

likean old witch. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 33. 


’Twas the Queen dressed her; you know what a figure 
she used to make of herself with her odd manner of dress- 
ing herself; but mamma said, ‘‘ Now really, Princess Roy- 
al, this one time is the last, and I cannot suffer you to 
make such a quiz of yourself.” . . . The word quiz, you 
may depend, was never the Queen’s. 

Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary (1797), VI. 138. (Davies.) 
4. An oral questioning of a student or class by 
a teacher, conducted with the object of com- 
municating instruction and preparing for some 
examination: as, the surgery quiz; the prac- 
tice quiz. [Colloq.]—5. A collection of notes 
made by a student from a professor’s lectures, 
especially when printed for the use of other stu- 
dents. [Collog.]—6. A monocular eye-glass, 
with or without a handle; a quizzing-glass. 
quiz! (kwiz), v.; pret. and pp. quizzed, ppr. 


quizzicality (kwiz-i-kal’i-ti), η. 


quot, pron. 
quo’. A clipp 
quoad hoc (kw6’ad hok). [L.: quoad, so far as 


quoad sacra (kw06’ad sa’kri). 


quoddle 

His [Sydney Smith's] constant quizzing of the national 
foibles and peculiarities. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 177. 

I hate to be quizzed, and I think most people do, par- 
ticularly those who indulge in the habit of quizzing others. 

J. Jefferson, Autobiog., iii. 
2. To look at through or as through a quizzing- 
glass; peer at; scrutinize suspiciously. 

To inquire the name of an individual who was using 
an eye-glass, in order that he might complain .. . that 
the person in question was quizzing him. 

Dickens, Sketches. 
3. To examine (a student) orally or infor-- 
mally, as in @ quiz- or question-class. [Col- 
loq. | 

II, intrans. 1. Topractise bantering or chaff- 
ing; be addicted to teasing.—2. In med., to 
attend oral or informal examinations, as in a 
quiz-class. [Colloq.] 

quiz? (kwiz), n. [Perhaps a var. of whiz.] A 
toy, formerly popular, consisting of a small ογ]- 
inder or wheel grooved to receive a string, by 
which the wheel is made to wind and unwind 
itself. Also ealled bandalore. 

Moore says that his earliest verses were composed on 
the use of the toy “called in French a bandalore, and in 
English a quiz.” N. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 67. 

quiz-class (kwiz’klas), π. In med., a number 
of medical students enrolled in a elass for the 
purpose of being orally questioned, either by 
their teacher or by one another. [Colloq.] 

quiz-master (kwiz’mas’tér), n. The teacher 
or leader of a quiz-class. Compare quizl, n., 4. 

quizzer (kwiz’ér), π. One who quizzes others, 
or makes them the object of banter or raillery. 

quizzery (kwiz’ér-i), n.5 pl. quizzeries (-iz). [¢ 
quizgl + -ery.] The actor practice of quizzing; 
a quizzical observation or comment. | 

Of Mrs. Carlyle’s quizzeries, he [Sterling] thinks she puts 
them forth as such evident fictions that they cannot mis- 
lead with reference to the characte: of others. 

Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 133. 

quizzical (kwiz’i-kal), a. [ς quizl + -ic-al.] 

Characteristic of a quiz; bantering; teasing; 
shy; queer: as, a quizzical look or remark. 

I believe you have taken such a fancy to the old quizzi- 
cal fellow that you can’t live without him. 

Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, ix. (Davies.) 

[< quizzical + 

-~ity.| The quality of being quizzical; a quiz- 

zical look or remark. 


The poor Duke, .. . with the old quizzicality in his lit- 
tle face, declared... Carlyle, in Froude, II. 


quizzically (kwiz’i-kal-i), adv. In a quizzical 


or bantering manner; with playful slyness. 


“Look here,” said one of them, quizzically, ‘‘O den, 
have you lived all your life in every house in Crofield and 
in Mertonville and everywhere?” St. Nicholas, XVII. 611. 


quizzification (kwiz’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [ς quiz- 
zify + -ation.] A joke; a quiz. 
After all, my dear, the whole may be a quizzijfication of 


Sir Philip’s—and yet he gave me such a minute descrip- 
tion of her person! Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, xi. (Davies.) 


quizzify (kwiz’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. quizzi- 


jied, ppr. quizzifying. [¢ quizl + -i-fy.] To 
turn into a quiz; make odd or ridiculous. 

The caxon quizzifies the figure, and thereby mars the ef- 
fect of what would otherwise have been a pleasing as well 
as appropriate design. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxii. (Davies.) 


quizziness (kwiz’i-nes), π. Oddness; eccen- 


tricity. , 


His singularities and affectation of affectation always 
struck me; but both these and his spirit of satire are mere 
quizziness. Mme, D’ Arblay, Diary, VI. 187. (Davies.) 


uizzing (kwiz’ing),. [Verbal n. of guizl, v.] 
anter; raillery; teasing. 


quizzing-glass (kwiz’ing-glas), n. ‘Asin gle eye- 


glass, or monocle; especially, one that is held 
to the eye by the muscles of the face. 

An obsolete form of who. 

ed form of quoth. 


(< quod, what, as, + ad, to); hoc, neut. of hic, 
this: see hel.] Tothis extent; as far as this. 


quoad omnia (kw0’ad om‘ni-&). [L.: qguoad, so 


far as; omnia, neut. pl. of omnis, all.] As re- 
gards or in respect of all things: as, a quoad 
omnia parish. See parish. 

[L.: quoad, so 
far as; sacra, neut. pl. of sacer, sacred, conse- 
erated.| In respect of or as far as concerns 
sacred matters: as,a quoad sacra parish. See 
parish. 


quizzing. [< quizl, n.] I. trans. 1. To puz- quob,v.andn. See quabdl. 
zle; banter; make sport of by means of puz- quod!+, An obsolete form of quoth. 


zling questions, hints, and the like; chaff. 
The zeal for guizzing him grew less and less 
As he grew ο, Halleck, Fanny. 


quod? (kwod), π. and ο, 
quoddle!, v. 7. An obsolete or dialectal form of 


See quad2, 2. 
coddlel, 


quoddle 


It seemes it is the fashion with you to sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases, and spangle your speeches with 
new quodled words. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 89. 

quoddle2 (kwod‘l), συ. i.; pret. and pp. quod- 
dled, ppr. quoddling. (Cf. waddle (?).] To pad- 
dle. 


You will presently see the young eagle mounting into 
the air, the duck quoddling in a pool. 
Bp. Stillingfleet, Origines Sacree, iii. 1, § 16. 
quoddy (kwod’i), n.; pl. quoddies (-iz). [Abbr. 
of Passamaquoddy.| A kind of large herring 
found in Passamaquoddy Bay. 
quodlibet (kwod’li-bet), n. [= F. quolibet, a 
joke, pun; < ML. quodlibetum, a quodlibet, <¢ L. 
quodlibet (quidlibet), what you please, anything 
you please, anything at all (neut. of quilies, 
any one you please, any one at all), < quod, 
what, neut. of gui, who, which, + libet, impers., 
it pleases. Cf. quillet?.] 1. A scholastic argu- 
mentation upon a subject chosen at will, but 


almost always theological. These are generally the 
most elaborate and subtle of the works of the scholastic 
doctors. ‘There are about a dozen ed books of quod- 
libets, all written between 1250 and 1350. 


These are your quodlibets, but no learning, brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 1. 


He who, reading on the Heart 
(When all his Quwodlibets of Art 
Could not expound its Pulse and Heat), 
Swore he had never felt it beat. 
Prior, Alma, iii. 
2. In music: (a) A fantasia or potpourri. (0) 
A fanciful or humorous harmonic combination 
of two or more well-known melodies: some- 
times equivalent to a Dutch concert. 
quodithetal (kwod’li-bet-al),a. [ς ML. quodli- 
etalis ; as quodlibet + -al.] Consisting of quod- 
libets.—Quodlibetal question. Same as quodlibet. 
quodlibetarian (kwod’li-be-ta’ri-an), n. [< 
. quodlibetarius (< quodlibetum, a quodlibet: 
see quodlibet) + -an.] One given to quodlibets 
or argumentative subtleties. 

quodlibetic (kwod-li-bet’ik), a. [< ML. quod- 
libeticus, < quodlibetum, a quodlibet: see quod- 
libet.] 1. Not restrained to a particular sub- 
ject; moved or discussed at pleasure for curi- 
er or entertainment; pertaining to quodli- 

ets. 

- Το speak with the schools, it is of quodlibetic applica- 
tion, ranging from least to greatest. Stir W. Hamilton. 
2. Given to niceties and subtle points. 

quodlibetical (kwod-li-bet’i-kal), a. [< quod- 
libetic + -al.] Same as quodlibetal. W. Watson, 
A Decachordon of Ten Quodlibetical Questions, 

quodlibetically (kwod-li-bet’i-kal-i), adv. In 
a quodlibetical manner; at pleasure; for curi- 
osity; so as to be debated for entertainment. 
Many positions seem quodlibetically constituted, and, 
like a Delphian blade, will cut on both sides, 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. § 3. 
quodlingt, quodlint, 7. See codling}, 2. 
Dol. A fine young quodling. 
Face. O, 
My lawyer’s clerk, I lighted on last night. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
quod permittat (kwod pér-mit’at). [So called 
from these words in the writ: L. quod, which, 
neut. of qui, who; permittat, 3d pers. sing. pres. 
subj. of permittere, permit: see permitl.] In 
Eng. law, a writ (requiring defendant to permit 
plaintiff to, etc.) used to prevent interference 
with the exercise of a right, such as the enjoy- 
ment of common of pasture, or the abatement 

of a nuisance. 

quod vide (kwod vi’dé). [L.: quod, which, neut. 
of qui, who; vide, impv. sing. of videre, see. ] 
Which see: common, in the abbreviated form 
q. v., after a dictionary-word, book-title and 
page, or the like, to which the reader is thus 
referred for further information. 

quog (kwog), n. Same as quahog. 

quohog, ”. Same as quahog. 

quoich, ”. Same as quaigh. 

quoift, η. An obsolete spelling of coif. 

quoiffuret, x. An obsolete spelling of coiffure. 

quoilt, x. An obsolete spelling of coill. 

quoin (koin),”. [< F. coin, an angle, a corner, 

Χα wedge: see coinl.] 1. An external solid 
angle; specifically, in arch. and masonry, the 
external angle of a building. The word is gener- 

ally applied to the separate stones or blocks of which the 
angle is formed; when these project beyond the general 


surface of the walls, and have their corners chamfered off, 
they are called rustic quoins or bossage. 

2. A wedge-like piece of stone, wood, metal, 
or other material, used for various purposes. 
(a) In masonry, a wedge to support and steady a stone. 
(5) In printing, a short blunt wedge used by printers to 
secure the types in a chase or on a galley. Mechanical 
quoins are made of iron in many forms, pressure being 
applied by means of the screw or by combined wedges. 
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Small wedges, called quoins, are inserted and driven 
forward by a mallet and a shooting-stick, so that they 
gradually exert increasing pressure upon the type. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 700. 


© In gem-cutting, any one of the four facets on the crown 

of a brilliant; also, any one of the four facets on the pavil- 
ion or base. These facets divide each portion of the bril- 
liant into four parts. Also called lozenge. See cut un- 
der brilliant. (d) Naut., a wedge placed beneath a cask 
when stowed on shipboard, to prevent it from rolling. ©) 
In gun., a wooden wedge used to hold a gun at a desire 
elevation.— Cantick-quoin. Same as canting-coin. 

quoin (koin), ο. t. [< quoin, n.] To wedge, 
steady, or raise with quoins, as a stone in 
building a wall, the types in a chase, ete.: gen- 
erally with up. See quoin, n., 2. 

“They [flat stones] are exactly what I want for my wall 
—just the thing for quoining up.” What Mr. Grey meant 
by quoining up was filling in the spaces under the large 
stones when they did not fit exactly to those below them, 


and thus wedging them up to their pee level. 
Jacob Abbott, Wallace, Vii. 


quoin-post (koin’pést), n. In hydraul. engin., 
the heel-post of a lock-gate. E. Η. Knight. 
quoit (kwoit),v. [Also coit; < ME. coiten, coyten, 
< OF. cotter, coitier, quoitier, cuiter, press, push, 
hasten, incite, prob. <¢ L. coactare, force, freq. of 
cogere, compel: see cogent. Cf. quatl; cf. also 
quail2, ult. < L. coagulare.] I, trans. To throw 
as a quoit; throw. 
Quoit him down, Bardolph. Shak.,2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 206. 


Hundreds of tarred and burning hoops were skilfully 
quoited around the necks of the soldiers, who struggled in 
vain to extricate themselves from these fiery ruffs. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, ΤΙ. 468, 


ΤΙ. intrans. To throw quoits; play at quoits. 


For Python slain, he Pythian games decreed, 

Where noble youths for mastership should strive, 

To quott, to run, and steeds and chariots drive. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 600. 


κ... . ; 

quoit (kwoit), m. [Also coit, wae 
also dial. quait; < ME. coite, «αν ων 
coyte; ef. quoit, vu] 1. A «δι α - ~ 
flattish ring of iron, used in @_ 
playing a kind of game. It is 
generally from 8} to 9} inches in ex- " 
ternal diameter, and between 1 and 
2 inches in breadth, convex on the 
upper side and slightly concave on 
the under side, so that the outer 
edge curves downward, and is sharp 
enough to cut into soft ground. 


He willed vs also himselfe to sit 
downe before him the distance of a 
quott’s cast from his tent. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 355. 


’Tis not thine to hurl the distant dart, 
The quoit to toss, the pond’rous mace to wield, 
Or urge the race, or wrestle on the field. 
Pope, Tiiad, xxiii. 713. 











ον 


Quoit. 

α, central opening; 3, 
marginal edge, which, 
when the quoit is skil- 
fully pitched, cuts into 
the earth; c, thumb- 
notch, by which the 
thrower is enabled to 
give the quoit a spin- 
ning motion on an axis 
at right angles with the 
marginal edye, 


Formerly in the country the rustics, not having the ΄ 


round perforated quoits to play with, used horse-shoes, 
and in many places the quoitt itself, to this day, is called a 
shoe. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 142. 


2. pl. The game played with such rings. Two 
pins, called hobs, are driven part of their length into the 
ground some distance apart; and the plascos, who are 
divided into two sides, stand beside one hob, and in regu- 
lar succession throw their quoits (of which each player 
has two) as near the other hob as they can. The side 
which has the quoit nearest the hob counts a point toward 
game, or, if the quale is thrown so as to surround the hob, 
it counts two. The game only slightly resembles the an- 
cient exercise of throwing the discus, which has, however, 
been often translated by this English word. 


A’ plays at quoits well. Shak. , 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 266. 


The game of quoitts, or coits,. . . is more moderate, be- 
cause this exercise does not πι so much upon supe- 
rior strength as upon superior skill. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 141. 


3. A quoit-shaped implement used as a weapon 


of war; a discus. Those used by the Sikhs are of 
polished steel with sharp edges, and are sometimes richly 
ornamented with damascening or the like. 


quoivest,”. Plural of quoif, an old form of coif. 

quo jure (Ἀπὸ 16/16). [So ealled from these 
words in the writ: L. quo, by what, abl. sing. 
neut. of quis, who, which, what; jure, abl. sing. 
of jus, law, right.] In law, a writ which for- 
merly lay for him who had land wherein an- 
other challenged common of pasture time out 
of mind: it was to compel him to show by what 
title he challenged it. Wharton. 

quokt, quoke}. Obsolete strong preterits of 
quake. 

quoll (kwol),”. [Australian.] An Australian 
marsupial mammal, Dasyurus macrurus. 

quo minus (kw0o mi’nus). [So called from these 
words in the writ: L. quo, by which, abl. sing. 
of quod, which, neut. of qui, who; minus, less: 
see minus.]| An old English writ, used in a suit 
complaining of a grievance which consisted 
in diminishing plaintiff’s resources, as for in- 
stance, waste committed by defendant on land 





quota 


from which plaintiff had a right to take wood or 
hay. The Court of Exchequer, whose original jurisdiction 
related to the Treasury, acquired its jurisdiction between 
private suitors by allowing a plaintiff by the use of this 
writ to allege that, by reason of the defendant’s not paying 
the debt sued for, the plaintiff was less able (quo minus) 
to discharge his obligations to the crown. 
quondam (kwon’dam), adv., a.,and n. [L., 
formerly, < quom, cum, when, + -dam, a dem- 
onstr. particle.) 1. adv. Formerly; at one 
time. [Rare.] 
An Abbott condam of Fountens. 
Wriothesley, Chron. I. 63. WN. Ε. D. 


11. a. Having been formerly; former: as, 
one’s quondam friend; a quondam school- 
master; a guondam king. 


ITI, x. A person formerly in an office; a person 
ejected from an office or a position. 
Make them quondams, out with them, cast them out of 
their office. Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
As yet there was never learned man, or any scholar or 
other, that visited us since we came into Bocardo, which 
now in Oxford may be called a college of guondams. 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 84. 
quondamshipt (kwon’dam-ship), ». [ς quon- 
dam + -ship.| The state of being a quondam. 
As for my guondamship, I thank God that he gave me 
the grace to come by it by so honest a means. 
Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549, 
Quoniam (kw0’ni-am), ». [So called from the 
initial word in the L. version: L. quoniam, since 
now, although, ς guom, cum, when, since, + 
jam, now.] 1. In the Rom. Cath. liturgy: (a) 
A part of the Gloria. (0) A musical setting of 
the words of the above.—2}. [l. c.] A sort of 
drinking-eup. 
Out of can, a a or jourdan. 
ealy, Disc. of New World, p. 69. (Nares.) 
quont, η. See quant. 
quookt, quooket. Obsolete preterits and past 
participles of quake. 
quorlt, v. A Middle English form of whirl. 
quorum (kw0’rum), η. [Formerly also corum ; 
< L. quorum, ‘of whom,’ gen. pl. of qui, who: 
see who. In commissions, ete., written in Latin, 
it was common, after mentioning certain per- 
sons generally, to specify one or more as always 
to be included, in such phrases as quorum unum 
4. Β. esse volumus (of whom we will that A. B. 
be one); such persons as were to be in all cases 
necessary therefore constituted aquorum.} 1. 
In England, those justices of the peace whose 
presence is necessary to constitute a bench. 
Among the justices of the peace it was formerly custom- 
ary to name some eminent for knowledge and prudence 


to be of the quorum; but the distinction is now practicall 
obsolete, and all justices are generally “of the quorum.’ 


He that will not cry ‘‘amen ” to this, let him live sober, 
seem wise, and die ο) the corum. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, i. 2. 


I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 2. 


2. The number of members of any constituted 
body of persons whose presence at or partici- 
pation in a meeting is required to render its 
proceedings valid, or to enable it to transact 
business legally. If no special rule exists, a majority 
of the members is a quorum ; but in a body of consider- 
able size the quorum may by rule be much less than a ma- 
jority, or in a smaller one much more. Forty members 
constitute a quorum or ‘‘house” in the British House of 
Commons. 

In such cases, two thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors are necessary to form a quorum. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 175. 

Others [regulations] prescribe rules for the removal of 
unworthy members, and guard against the usurpation of 
individuals by fixing a quorum. 

; Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 367. 
84. Requisite materials. 

Here the Dutchmen found fullers’ earth, a precious 
treasure, whereof England hath, if not more, better than 
all Christendom besides; a great commodity of the quo- 
rum to the making of good cloath. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., ITT. ix. 19. (Davies.) 

Quorum of Twelve, or Quorum, a name given collec- 
tively to the twelve apostles in the Mormon Church. See 
Mormon2, 

quostt, 7. An obsolete spelling of coast. 

quota (kw0’tii), π. [ς It. quota, a share, « L. 
quota (se. pars), fem. of quotus, of what num- 
ber, how many, < quot, how many, as many as, 
akin to gui.] A proportional part or share; 
share or proportion assigned to each; any re- 
quired or proportionate single contribution to 
a total sum, number, or quantity. 

They never once furnished their quota either of ships or 
men. Swift, Conduct of the Allies, 

The power of raising armies, by the most obvious con- 
struction of the articles of the confederation, is merely a 
power of making requisitions upon the states for quotas of 
men, A, Hamilton, Federalist, Νο, 22, 





quotability 


quotability (kw6-ta-bil’i-ti),n, [< quotable + 
-ity (see -bility).] Capability of or fitness for 
being quoted; quotable quality. 

It is the prosaicism of these two writers [Cowper and 
Moore] to which is owing their especial quotability. 

Poe, Marginalia, xxviii. (Davies.) 

quotable (kw6’ta-bl), a. [< quote + -able.] 

Capable of or suitable for being quoted or 
cited. 

Mere vividness of expression, such as makes quotable 
passages. comes of the complete surrender of self to the 
impression, whether spiritual or sensual, of the moment. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 176. 
quotableness (kw6’ta-bl-nes), . Quotability. 
Athenzum, Nov. 24, 1888, p. 693. 

quotably (kw6’ta-bli),adv. Soasto be quoted; 
in a quotable manner. 

All qualities of round coal prices are weak, though not 
quotably lower. The Engineer, LXV. 513. 

quotation (kw6-ta’shon),”. [< quote + -ation.] 
1. The act of quoting or citing. 

Classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over 


the world. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1781. 

Emerson . . . believed in quotation, and borrowed from 
everybody, . . . not in any stealthy or shame-faced way, 
but proudly. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, xii. 


2. That which is quoted; an expression, a 
statement, or a passage cited or repeated as 
the utterance of some other speaker or writer ; 
a citation. 

When the quotation is not only apt, but has in it a term 
of wit or satire, itis still the better qualified for a medal, 
as it has a double capacity of pleasing. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


3. In com., the current price of commodities 
or stocks, published in prices-current, ete. 

A quotation of price such as appears in a daily price list 
is, if there has been much fluctuation, only a very rough 
guide to the actual rates of exchange that have been the 
basis of the successive bargains making up the day’s busi- 
ness. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 465. 
4. (Abbr. of quotation-quadrat.| In printing, 
a large hollow quadrat, usually of the size 3 x 4 
picas, made for the larger blanks in printed 
matter. [U. S.]=Syn. 2. Extract. See quote. 

quotational (kw0-ta’shon-al), a. [< quotation 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to quotations; asa 
quotation. 

quotationist (kw6-ta’shon-ist), m. [< quotation 
+ -ist.] One who makes quotations, 

Considered not altogether by the narrow intellectuals of 
quotationists and common places. 

Milton, Divorce, To the Parlament. 


quotation-mark (kw6-ta’shon-mirk), π. One 
of the marks used to note the beginning and 
the end of a quotation. In English, quotation-marks 
generally consist of two inverted commas at the beginning 
and two apostrophes at the end of a quotation; but a 
single comma and a single apostrophe are also used, es- 
pecially in Great Britain. In the former case the mark- 
ing of a quotation within a quotation is single; in the 
latter, properly double. Single quotation-marks are often 
used, as in this work, to mark a translation. Quotation- 
marks for printing in French, German, etc., are types 
specially cut and cast for this use ; and in some fonts for 
penting in English characters have been made for the 
eginning of quotations corresponding in reverse to the 
apostrophes at the end. 
quote (kwot), v.; pret. and pp. quoted, ppr. 
quoting. [Formerly also cote; < OF. quoter, 
coter, Β'. coter, letter, number, quote (in com- 
mercial use), ς ML. quotare, mark off into 
chapters and verses, give a reference, ς L. 
quotus, of what number, how many, < quot, as 
many as.] JI, trans. 11. To note down; set 
down in writing; hence, in general, to note; 
mark; observe. 


A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted and sign’d to do a deed of shame. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 222, 
I am sorry that with better heed and judgement 
I had not quoted him. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 112. 
Wherfore I was desirous to see it again, and to read it 
with more deliberation, and, being sent to me a second 
time, it was thus quoted in the margent as ye see. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1110, an. 1543, 
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2. To adduce from some author or speaker; 
cite, as a passage from some author or a saying 
of some speaker; name, repeat, or adduce as 
the utterance of some other person, or by way 
of authority or illustration; also, to cite the 
words of: as, to quote a passage from Homer; 
to quote Shakspere or one of his plays; to quote 
chapter and verse. 


He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex- 
pounded them wrong. Atterbury. 


As long as our people quote English standards they 
dwarf their own proportions. Emerson, Conduct of Life, 


3. In writing or printing, to inclose within quo- 
tation-marks; distinguish as a quotation or as 
quoted matter by marking: as, the dialogue in 
old books is not quoted.— 4. In com., to name, 
as the price of stocks, produce, etc.; name the 
current price of.— Quoted matter, in printing, com- 
posed types that are inclosed by quotation-marks: thus, 
“«” =Syn. 2. Quote, Cite, Adduce, Recite. When we quote 
or recite, we repeat the exact words ; when we cite or ad- 
duce, we may only refer to the passage without quoting it, 
or we may give the substance of the passage. We may 
quote a thing for the pleasure that we take in it or for any 
other reason: as, to quote a saying of Izaak Walton’s. We 
cite or adduce a thing in proof of some assertion or doc- 
trine : as, to cite an authority in court; to adduce confir- 
matory examples. -Adduce, besides being broader in its 
use, is stronger than cite,asto urgein proof. Recite, in this 
connection, applies to the quoting of a passage of some 
length : as, to recite a law ; torecite the conversation of Lo- 
renzo and Jessica at Belmont. It generally implies that 
the passage is given orally from memory, but not necessa- 
rily, asa petition recites, etc. ; the others may be freely used 
of that which is read aloud or only written. 
II. intrans. To cite the words of another; 
make a quotation. 
quote (kwot), π. [In def. 1, ¢ OF. quote; in 
other senses « quote, v.] 11. A note upon an 
author. 
O were thy miargents cliffes of itching lust, 
Or quotes to chalke out men the way to sin, 
Then were there hope that multitudes wold thrust 
To buy thee. C. Tourneur, Transformed Metamorpho- 
{sis, Author to his Booke. 


2. A quotation, or the marking of a quotation. 
This column of ‘‘ Local Notes and Queries”. . . has been 
succeeded by a column entitled ‘‘ Notes and Quotes.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 505. 
3. A quotation-mark: usually in the plural. 
[Collog.]—4+. A quotient. [Rare.] 
quoteless (kwot’les),a. [< quote + -less.] Not 
capable or worthy of being quoted; unquotable. 
Wright. 
quoter (kw6’tér), n. One who quotes or cites 
the words of an author or a speaker. 
Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first 
quoter of it. Emerson, Quotation and Originality. 
quoteworthy (kwot’wér’FHi),a. Deserving of 
quotation. [Rare.] 
In Horne’s “Spirit of the Age” are some quoteworthy re- 
marks. The New Mirror (N. Y., 1849), IIL. 
quoth (kwoth). Preterit of quethe. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 


“Good morrow, fool,” quoth I. “No, sir,” quoth he, 
*€Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune.” 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 18. 


Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” Poe, The Raven. 


quotha (kw6’thii), interj. [For quoth a, and that 
for quoth he, a being a corruption of he : see a8.] 
Forsooth! indeed! originally a parenthetical 
phrase used in repeating the words of another 
with more or less contempt or disdain. 


Here are yeclavering about the Duke of Argyle, and this 
man Martingale gaun to break on our hands, and lose us 


gude sixty pounds—I wonder what duke will pay that, 
quotha. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 
quotidian (kw6-tid’i-an),a.andm. [< ME. co- 


tidien, < OF. quotidien, cotidien, F. quotidien = 
Pr. cotidian, cotedian = Sp. cotidiano = Pg. It. 
ο < L. quotidianus, cottidianus, daily, 

quotidie, cottidie, cotidie, daily, < quot, as many 
as, + dies, day: seedial.] I, a. Daily; occur- 


quo warranto (kwo wo-ran’to). 


Quran, ”. 
quyt, η. 
quyrboillet, quyrboillyt. 


quyssewest, %. 


quysshent, η. 


απ . 
qwelet, 7. 
qweseynt, ή. 
qwethert, adv. An obsolete dialectal variant 


qwh-. 
awhatt, pron. A Middle English dialectal form 





αγ. 
Like the human body, with a quotidian life, a periodical 
recurrence of ebbing and flowing tides. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 173. 
Double quotidian fever. See fever. 8 
ΤΙ. n. 1. Something that returns or is ex- 
pected every day; specifically, in med., a fever 
whose paroxysms return every day. 
He seems to have the να, τν of love upon him. 
hak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 383. 
A disposition which to his he finds will never cement, a 
quotidian of sorrow and discontent in his house. 
. Milion, Divorce, ii. 16. 


2+. A cleric or church officer who does daily 


,aduty.— 8+. Payment given for such duty. 


quotient (kw6’shent), n. 
accom. term. -ent, ς L. quoties, quotiens, how 
often, how many μμ. quot, how many, as 
many as.] In math., the result of the process 
of division; the number of times one quantity 
or number is contained in another. See divi- 
sion, 2.—Differential quotient. Same as differential 
coefficient (which see, under coefficient). 

quotiety (kw0-ti’e-ti), απ. [« L. quoties, how 
often (see quotient) + -e-ty.] The proportion- 
ate frequency of an event. 

quotity (kwot’i-ti), m. [ς L. quot, how many, + 
-i-ty.| 1. The number of individuals in a col- 
lection.— 2. A collection considered as contain- 
ing a number of individuals. Carlyle, French 
Rey., I. iv. 2. 

quotqueant, η. A corruption of cotquean. 

Don Quot-quean, Don Spinster! wear a petticoat still, and 
put on your smock a’ Monday. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, ii. 2. 

quotum (kw6’tum), ». [L., neut. of quotus, of 
what number, how many, ς quot, how many, as 
many as.] A quota; a share; a proportion. 

[Rare.] 

The number of names which are really formed by an imi- 
tation of sound dwindles down to a very small qguotum if 
cross-examined by the comparative philologist. 

Maz Miiller. 
[So ealled 
from these words in the writ: L. quo, by what 
(abl. sing. neut. of quis, who, which, what); 
ML. warranto, abl. of warrantum, warrant: see 
warrant.] In law, a writ calling upon a person 
or body of persons to show by what warrant 
they exercise a public office, privilege, fran- 
chise, or liberty. It 15 the remedy for usurpa- 
tion of office or of corporate franchises, ete.— 
Information or action in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto, astatement of complaint by a public prosecutor or 
complainant to the court : now used in many jurisdictions 
in lieu of the ancient writ of quo warranto. 

Same as Koran. 
Same as quey. Halliwell. 


Obsolete forms of 


[= F. quotient; with 


n 


cuir-bouilli. 

The Gentyles han schorte Speres and large, and fulle 
trenchant on that o syde: and thei han Plates and Helmes 
made of Quyrboylle, and hire Hors covertoures of. the 
same. Mandeville, Travels, p. 251. 

His jambeux were of quyrboilly. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 164. 


A Middle English form of 
cuishes. 
An obsolete form of cushion. 


And doun she sette hire by hym on a stone 
Of jasper, on a quysshen [var. (16th century) quishin] gold 
ybette. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1229. 


q. v. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin phrase 


quantum vis, ‘as much as you will’; (b) of quod 
vide, ‘which see.’ 

See qu. 

An obsolete form of wheel. 

An obsolete form of cushion. 


of whether. ‘ 
See wh-. 


of what. 


ring or returning daily: as, a quotidian fever. qwichet, pron. An obsolete dialectal form of 


Common and quotidian infirmities that so necessarily at- 
tend me, 








which. 


Sir T'. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 7. qy. An abbreviation of query. 
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1. The eighteenth letter and 
fourteenth consonant in the 
English alphabet, repre- 
senting a character having 
a like position and value in 
the alphabets from which 
the English is derived—the 
Latin, Greek, and Pheni- 


cian. Specimens of its early 
forms (as in the case of the other letters: see especially A) 


are given below: 
l 


agers Latin. 


Pheni- 
cian. 





Egyptian. 
Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. 
The tag below the curve by which the English (and the 
Latin) R differs from the later Greek form P was added to 
the latter in order to distinguish it from the p-sign after 
this had assumed its present form; the addition was first 
made on Greek ground, but was abandoned there when 
the distinction of the p- and r-signs had become estab- 
lished in another way. The value of the character has 


fixed to a medical rt Na (R.), of recipe, 
take. (d) [l. c.] Naut.: (1) In a ship’s log-book, 
of rain. (2) When placed against a man’s name 
in the paymaster’s book, of run away. (e) Of 
right (right-hand), asin R.A. for right ascension, 
R. I. E. for right second entrance (on the stage of 
atheater). (f) In math., ris generally a radius 
vector of codrdinates, Ὦ the radius of a circle, 
paradius of curvature. (g) Of rupee.—The three 
R’s, reading, writing, and aritlimetic: a humorous term. 
It originated with Sir William Curtis (1752 — 1829), an emi- 
‘nent but illiterate alderman and lord mayor of London, 
who, on being asked to give a toast, said, “I will give you 
the three R’s, Riting, Reading, and Rithmetic.” 


Parochial education in Scotland had never been confined 

to the three R’s. Times (London). 
rat, η. An obsolete form of roel. Chaucer. 

Ra (ri), απ. ([Egypt.] In Egypt. mythol., the 

sovereign sun-god of the Memphite system, the 

chief Egyptian personification of the Supreme 


Being. He was often confounded to some extent with 
the Theban Amen. In art he was typically represented 
as a hawk-headed man bearing on his head the solar disk 


always been essentially the same; it represents a contin- % and the royal ureeus. 


uous sonant utterance made between the tip of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, at a point more or less removed 
backward from the upper front teeth. Thesound is so reso- 
nant and continuable as to be nearly akin with the vowels; 
and it is, in fact, used as a vowel in certain languages, as 
Sanskrit and some of the Slavic dialects: in normal Eng- 
lish pronunciation, however, it never has that value. By 
its mode of production it is nearly akin with J, and r and 
tare to a large extent interchangeable with one another 
in linguistic history. It is often classed as a “liquid,” 
along with l,m,7; less often, but more accurately, as a 
semivowel, with Jl, y, w. It also, on no small scale, an- 
swers as corresponding sonant (in languages that have no 
2) to s as surd, and comes from s under sonantizing influ- 
ences: so in Sanskrit, in Latin (as ara from asa), and in 
Germanic (as in our were, plural of was). In Anglo-Saxon 
the initial r of many words was aspirated (that is, pro- 
nounced with an h before it), as hring (our ring); but the 
aspiration was long ago abandoned, both in prone 
tion and in spelling. In Greek initial r was always thus 
aspirated, and the combination was transliterated in Latin 
by rh instead of hr: hence the frequency of rh in our 
words of Greek derivation. Moreover, such an 7, when 
by inflection or composition made medial, became rrh, 
and double r was in general viewed as rrh: whence 
that spelling in many of our words (for example, diar- 
rhea, hemorrhage, catarrh, etc.): in recent scientific words 
and names taken from Greek, the Greek rule and Latin 
practice as regards the doubling and aspiration of the 
r are often neglected. The mode of production of the 
r-sound itself varies greatly in different languages and 
dialects. Normally its utterance is combined with a dis- 
tinct trilling or vibration of the tip of the tongue, in vari- 
ous degrees (the sound is thence often called the ‘‘ dog's 
le‘ter,” littera canina). But in ordinary English pronun- 
ciation this vibration is either extremely slight, or, more 
commonly, altogether wanting; in fact, the tip of the 
tongue is drawn too far back into the dome of the palate 
to admit of vibration; the English risa smoothr. But 
further, in many localities, even among the most culti- 
vated speakers, no r is ever really pronounced at all un- 
less followed (in the same word, or, if final, in the word 
following) by a vowel (for example, in are, farther, pro- 
nounced ah, father); it either simply disappears, or, 
as after most long vowels, is replaced by a bit of neu- 
tral-vowel sound, of % or é; and after such a long vowel, 
if it comes to be pronounced by the addition of a 
vowel, it retains the same neutral-vowel sound as 
transition-sound (for example, in faring, fearing, pour- 
ing, during, firing, sowring: the pronunciation is indi- 
cated in this work by retaining the r in the same syl- 
lable with the long vowel: thus, faring, fér’ing, etc.). An 
r has a stronger'and more frequent influence upon the 
character of the preceding vowel than any other conso- 
nant; hence the reduction to similarity of the vowel- 
sounds in such words as pert, dirt, curt, earn, myrrh. If 
all our 7’s that are written are pronounced, the sound is 
more common than any other in English utterance (over 
seven per cent.); the instances of occurrence before a 
vowel. and so of universal pronunciation, are only half 
as frequent. There are localities where the normal vibra- 
tion of the tip of the tongue is replaced by one of the 
uvula, making a guttural trill, which is still more en- 
titled to the name of ‘‘ dog’s letter” than is the ordinary 
r: such are considerable parts of France and Germany ; 
the sound appears to occur only sporadically in English 
pronunciation. 


2. As a medieval Roman numeral, 80, and with 
a line over it (R), 80,000.—3. As an abbrevi- 
ation: (a) Of Rex or Regina, as in George R., 
Victoria R. (b) Of Royal, as in R. N. for Royal 
Navy, 1. A. for Royal Academy or Academician, 
or dal Arch (in freemasonry). (c) Pre- 


R. A. An abbreviation of (a) Royal Academy; 
(b) Royal Academician; (c) Royal Arch; (d) right 
ASCENSION. 

ra-. [See re-.] A prefix in some words of 
French origin, ultimately from re-and ad-. See 
rabate, rabbet, rapport, ete. 

raad, 2. [< Ar. ra‘d, thunder.] A nematog- 
nathous fish, Zorpedo electricus, inhabiting 
the Nile; the electric catfish. It reaches a 
length of 3 to 4 feet, and gives a sharp galvanic 
shock on being touched. 

rab! (rab), κ. [Origin obseure.] A kind of 
loam; a coarse hard substance for mending 
roads. Halliwell. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

rab?t+ (rab), ». [Anabbr. of rabbit?.] Same as 
rabbii2, 1. 

rab? (rab), n. [Heb.: see rabbi.] A title of 
respect given to Jewish doctors or expounders 
of the law. See rabbi. 

rabanna (ra-ban’ii), x. [Native name.] Cloth 
or matting made from, the raffia and perhaps 
other fibers: an article of export from Mada- 
gascar to Mauritius. See raffia. 

rabat (ra-bat’; F. pron. ra-bia’), n. 
bat, a turned-down collar, a band or ruff, OF. 
also a plasterers’ beater, a penthouse, eaves, also 
a beating down, suppression, « rabatire, beat 
down, bring down: see rabate. Cf. rabato.] 
1. A kind of linen collar worn by some eccle- 
siastics, falling down upon the chest and leay- 
ing the neck exposed.— 2. A polishing-material 
made from unglazed pottery which has failed 
in baking, used by marble-workers, ete. 

rabate (ra-bat’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rabated, 
ppr. rabating. [Early mod. E. also rabbate; < 
F. rabattre, OF .rabatre, beat down, bring down, 
< re-, back, + abattre, beat down: see abate. Cf. 
rebate.| 1+. To beat down; rebate. 

This alteration is sometimes by adding, sometimes by 
rabatting, of a sillable or letter to or from a worde either in 
the beginning, middle, or ending. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 134. 
2. In falconry, to bring down or recover (the 
hawk) to the fist. 

rabatet (ra-bat’),. [<rabate,v.] Abatement. 


And your figures of rabbate be as many. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 135. 


rabatine} (rab’a-tin),n. [< F.*rabatine (?), dim. 
of rabat, a neck-band: see rabat, rabato.] Same 
as rabato. | 

Reform me, Janet, that precise ruff of thine for an open 
rabatine of lace and cut work, that will let men see thou 
hast a fair neck. Scott, Kenilworth, xxiii. 

rabatot (ra-ba’to), ». [Also rebato; with altered 
termination (as if of Sp. or It. origin),< OF. (and 
F.) rabat, a turned-down collar, a band or ruff: 
see rabat.] 1. A falling band; a collar turned 
over upon the shoulders, or supported in a hori- 
zontal position like a ruff. 
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[F., < ra- «EH. Knight. 


rabbet-plane (rab’et-plan), n. 


Where is your gowne of silke, your periwigs, 
Your fine rebatoes, and your costly iewels? 
Heywood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 168). 


Your stiffnecked rabatos, that have more arches for pride 

to row under than can stand under five London bridges. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook. 
2. A wire or other stiffener used to hold this 
band in place. 

. pray you, sir, what say you to these great ruffes, which 
are borne up with pee and rebatoes, as it were with 
poste and raile? ent'd Pathway, p.42. (Halliweil.) 

rabattement (ra-bat’ment), n. [ς F. rabatte- 
ment, ς rabattre, beat down: see rabate.] An 
operation of descriptive geometry consisting in 
representing a plane as rotated about one of its 
traces until it is brought into a plane of pro- 
jection, with a view of performing other opera- 
tions more easily performed in such a situation, 
after which the plane is to be rotated back to 
its proper position. 

rabban (rab’an),n. [Heb. rabban, lord; ef. Ar. 
rabbani (> Pers. rabbani), belonging to a lord 
or the Lord, divine; as a noun, a rabbi; rab- 
bana (Pers.), O our Lord! ete.: see rabbi, and 
ef. rabboni.] <A title of honor (of greater dig- 
nity than rabbi) given by the Jews to the patri- 
archs or presidents of the Sanhedrim—Gama- 
lielI., who was patriarch in Palestine about A. D. 
30-50, being the first to whom it was applied. 

rabbanist (rab’an-ist), κ. Same as rabbinist. 

rabbatet, v. t. An obsolete form of rabate. 

rabbet (rab’et), v. ¢. [Early mod. E. also rab- 
bot, rabot; «ΜΕ. rabeten, rabbet, < OF. (and F.) 
raboter, plane, level, lay even; cf. F. rabot, a join- 
ers’ plane (also a plasterers’ beater, cf. OF. ra- 
bat, a plasterers’ beater: see rabat); cf. F. ra- 
boteux, rugged, knotty, rough; < OF. rabouter, 
thrust back (= Pr. rebotar = It. ributtare, push 
back), ¢ re-, again, + aboter, abouter, thrust 
against: see re- and abut. Cf. rebut.] To cut 
the edge of (a board) so that it will overlap that 
of the next piece, which is similarly cut out, and 
will form aclose joint with this adjoining board; 
cut or form a rabbet in (a board or piece of tim- 


ber). See rabbet, n.—Rabbeted lock, a lock of which 
the face-plate is sunk in a rabbet in the edge of a door. 


rabbet (rab’et), n. [ς ME. rabet, < OF. (and 
F.) rabot, a joiners’ plane, < raboter, plane: see 
rabbet, v.| 1. A cut made on the edge of a board 
so that it may . 
join by lapping 
with another 
board  similar- 
ly eut; also, a 
rectangular re- 
cess, channel, or 
groove cut along 
the edge of a 
board or the like 
to receive a corresponding projection cut on 
the edge of another board, etc., required to 
fit into it. Rabbets are common in paneling. 
See also cut under match-joint.—2. Same as 
rabbet-plane. 
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Rabbets. 





rabbeting-machine (rab’et-ing-ma-shén’”), n. 


A machine for cutting rabbets: a form of 


matching-, molding-, or planing-machine. £. 
Η. Knight. 
rabbet-joint (rab’et-joint), n. A joint formed 


by rabbeting, as the edges of two boards or 
pieces of timber. 
A plane for 
plowing a groove along the ας of a board. 
abbet-planes are 
t Uy so shaped as to 
adapt them to pe- 
culiar kinds of 
work. In a square- 
rabbet plane the 
cutting edge is 
square across the 
sole; in a skew- 
rabbet plane the 
bit is set obliquely 


j 
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Square Rabbet-plane. 





rabbet-pla 
across the sole; in a side-rabbet 
side, not on the sole, 
rabbet-saw (rab’et-sa), n. A saw used for mak- 
ing rabbets. Such saws commonly have an 
adjustable fence or gage to insure the proper 
placing of the groove. 
rabbi (rab’i or rab’i), 2.3 pl. rabbis (rab’iz or 
rab’iz). [Early mod. E. also rabbie, rabby; « 
ΜΕ. rabi, raby = OF. rabbi, rabi, raby, ς LL. 
rabbi, < Gr. ῥαββί, < Heb. (Aramaic) rabbi, mas- 
ter, lord (much used in the Targums for all de- 
ees of authority, from king and high priest 
own to chief shepherd), lit. ‘my master’ or 
‘my lord’? (= Ar. rabbi, ‘my master’ or ‘my 
lord’); with pronominal suffix -2, ¢ rab, master, 
lord (= Ar. vabb, master, lord, the Lord, God, 
cf. rabba, mistress), « rabab, be great. Cf. rab2, 
rabbin, rabban, rabboni.] Literally, ‘my mas- 
ter’: a title of respect or of office (of higher 
dignity than rab) given to Jewish doctors or ex- 
pounders of the law. The term is strictly applied 
only to those who are authorized by ordination to decide 
legal and ritualistic questions, and to perform certain 
designated functions iu the synagogue, etc.; but it is 
given by courtesy to other distinguished Jewish scholars, 
In modern Jewish usege, however, the title ‘Rabbi,’ or 
‘Reb’ (Yiddish), is comaplimentarily given to every adult 


orthodox Jew. In Rassia, Poland, Palestine, and else- 
where, it has th’: same value as the English title M7. 


God liketh nat that Raby men us calle. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 479. 


They said unto him, Rabbi (which is to say, being inter- 
preted, Master [v. 6., Teacher]). John i. 38. 





e cutter is on the 


And those great Rabbies that do grauely sit, 
Revolving volumes of the highest Writ. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 


rabbin (rab’in), n. [¢ F. rabbin, ¢ LL. rabbi, 
«Gr. ῥαββί, rabbi: see ravbi.] Same as rabbi. 

It is expressly against the laws of our own government 
when a minister doth serve as a stipendiary curate, which 


kind of service nevertheless the greatest rabbins of that 
part do altogether follow. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 80. 


Now he [Salmasius] betakes himself to the fabulous rab- 
bins again. Milton, Ans, to Salmasius, iii. 85, 
rabbinate (rab’in-at), π. [ς rabbin + -ate3.] 
The dignity or office of a rabbi. 

Gradually the Talmud, which had been once the common 

abulum of all education, passed out of the knowledge of 

he laity, and was abandoned almost entirely to candidates 
for the rabbinate. Encye. Brit., XIII. 681. 
rabbinic (ra-bin’ik), a. and » [= F. rabbi- 
mique; as rabbin + -ic.] I, a. Same as rab- 
binical. 

II. η. [cap.] The language or dialect of the 
rabbis; the later Hebrew. 
rabbinical (ra-bin’i-kal), a. [< rabbinic + -al.] 
Pertaining to the rabbis, or to their opinions, 
learning, and language. The term rabbinical 
has been applied to all the Jewish exegetical 
writings composed after the Christian era. 

We will not buy your rabbinical fumes; we have One 


that calls us to buy of him pure gold tried in the fire. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


It is but alegend, I know, 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient rabbinical lore. 


Longfellow, Sandalphon. 
Rabbinical Hebrew. See Hebrew. 
rabbinically (ra-bin’i-kal-i), adv. 
binical manner; like a rabbi. 
rabbinism (rab’in-izm), n. [< F. rabbinisme = 
Sp. rabinismo; as rabbin + -ism.] 1. A rab- 
binic expression or phrase; a peculiarity of the 
language of the rabbis.—2. A system of reli- 
gious belief which has prevailed among the 
orthodox Jews from the return from the 
Jewish captivity, tho distinguishing feature 
of which is that it declares the oral law to 
be of equal authority with the written law 
of God. 
rabbinist (rab’in-ist),. [Also rabbanist; <F. 
rabbiniste = Sp. rabinista; as rabbin + -ist.] 
Among the Jews, one who adhered to the Tal- 
mud and the traditions of the rabbins, in oppo- 
sition to the Karaites, who rejected the tradi- 
tions. See rabbinism. 

Those who stood up for the Talmud and its traditions 
were chiefly the rabbins and their followers; from whence 
the party had the name of rabbinists. 

Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, ΤΙ. vii. 4. 


In a rab- 


rabbit! (rab’it), συ. 7. 


rabbit?+ (rab’it), n. 


rabbit? (rab’it), v. ¢. 
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bits).] 1. A rodent mammal, Lepus cuniculus, 
of the hare family, Leporid#; a kind of hare 
notable for burrowing in the ground. This ani- 
mal is indigenous to Europe, but has been naturalized 
in many other countries, and is the original of all the 
domestic breeds. It is smaller than the common hare 
of Europe, L. timidus or variabilis, with shorter ears 





a are 


Rabbit (white lop-eared variety). 


and limbs. The natural color is brownish, but in do- 
mestication black, gray, white, and pied individuals are 
found. The ears are naturally erect, but in some breeds 
they fall; such rabbits are called lopped or lop-eared, and 
degrees of lopping of the ears are named half-lops and 
Jull-lops. Rabbits breed in their burrows or warrens, 
and also freely in hutches: they are very prolific, bringing 
forth several times a year, usually six or eight at a litter, 
and in some countries where they have been naturalized 
they multiply so rapidly as to become a pest, as in Austra- 
lia for example. The fur is used in the manufacture of 
Heke and for other purposes, and the flesh is esteemed for 
ood. 


Hence—2, Any hare; aleporid, or any member 


of the Leporid. Thecommon gray rabbit or wood-rab- 
bit of the United States is L. sylvaticus, also called cotton- 
tail and molly cottontail, a variety of which (or a closely re- 
lated species) is the sage-rabbit of western North America, 
L.artemisia. The marsh-rabbit is DL. palustris ; the swamp- 
rabbit of the Southern States is ZL. aquaticus. Various 
large long-eared and long-limbed hares of western North 
America are called jack-rabbits or jackass-rabbits. The 
South American rabbii or hare is the tapeti, L. brasiliensis. 
See cuts under cottontail, jack-rabbit, and hare.—Native 
rabbit, in Australia, ο long-eared kind of bandicoot, Ma- 
crotis lagotis.—Snow-shoc rabbit, that variety of the 
American varying hare which is found in the Rocky 
Mountains. It turns white in winter, and at that season 
the fur of the feet is very heavy. It has been described 
as a distinct species, Lepus bairdi, but is better treated 
as a local race of L. americanus.—Welsh rabbit. [A 
term of jocular origin, formed after the fashion of Nor- 
folk capon, a red herring, etc. (see quotation). Owing to 
an absurd notion that rabbit in this phrase is a corruption 
of rarebit (as if ‘a rare bit’), the word is often so written.] 
Cheese melted usually with ale, beer, or cream, and poured 
over slices of hot toast. Mustard or Worcestershire sauce 
is occasionally added. The name has been given to cheese 
toasted but not entirely melted, and laid on toast. 


Welsh rabbit is a genuine slang term, belonging toalarge 
group which describe in the same humorous way the 
special dish or product or peculiarity of a particular dis- 
trict. For examples: . . . an I’ssex lion is acalf; a Field- 
lane duck is a baked sheep’s head; Glasgow magistrates 
or Norfolk capons are red herrings; Irish apricots or 
Munster plums are potatoes; Gravesend sweetmeats are 
shrimps. Macmillan's Mag. 


[< rabbit, n.] To hunt 
or trap rabbits. 
She liked keeping the score at cricket, and coming to 


look at them fishing or rabbiting in her walks. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, II. vii. 


“T suppose,” pursued Mr. Morley presently, “that you 
have been indulging in the Englishman’s usual recreation 
of slaughter.” “I’ve been rabbiting, if that’s what you 
mean,” answered Sir Christopher shortly. 

W. E. Norris, Miss Shafto, xix. 
[ς OF. (and F.) rabot, a 

lasterers’ beater: see rabbet.] 1. A wooden 
implement used in mixing mortar. .Cotgrave. 
—2. A wooden can used as a drinking-vessel. 


Strong beer in rabits and cheating penny 


cans, 
Three pipes for two-pence, and such like 
trepans. 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale (1697), » 1. 
[(Halliwell.) 

[Appar. a 
corruption of rabate (ef. rabbet), 
used as a vague imprecation. ] 
An interjectional imperative, 
equivalent to confound. 

“ Rabbit the fellow,” cries he; “I 
thought, by his talking so much about 
riches, that he had a hundred pounds 
at least in his pocket.” 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews. (Latham.) 


rabbiter (rab’i-tér), n. 


fabbit-fish (rab’it-fish), n. 


rabbit-moth (rab‘it-méth), τι, 


rabbit-mouth (rab’it-mouth), 10. 


rabbit-root (rab’it-rét), n. 
rabbitry (rab’it-ri), .; pl. rabbitries (-riz). 


rabbit-spout (rab’it-spout), ». 


rabbit-squirrel (rab’it-skwur’el), n. 


rabbit-sucker+ (rab’it-suk’ér), n. 





rabble 


ound over large tracts. It furnishes a safe retreat 
or the large jack-rabbits of the plains. It is a disagree- 
ably scented plant, with numerous bushy branches which 
are more or less whitened by a close tomentum, narrow 
leaves, and yellow flowers. © ‘here are 4 or 5 well-marked 
forms, differing chiefly in the width of the leaves, in the 
degree of whiteness, and in size. 


rabbitear (rab’it-ér),n. A longslender oyster; 


a razorblade. 


rabbit-eared (rab’it-érd), a. Having long or 


large ears, like those of a rabbit; lagotic: as, 
the rabbit-cared bandicoot or native rabbit of 
Australia, Macrotis lagotis. 
1 One who hunts or traps 
rabbits. 

The majority of the men engaged as rabbiters {in Aus- 
tralia] were making a very high rate of wages. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVI. 294. 

1. A holocepha- 
lous fish, Chimera monstrosa. Also called king 
of the herrings. (Local, British.]—2. A plec- 
tognathous fish of the family Tetraodontidz and 
genus Lagocephalus. The name refers to the pecu- 
liarity of the front teeth, which resemble the incisors of a 
rabbit. The rabbit-fish of the eastern United States is L. 
levigatus, also called smooth puffer and tambor. Itis most- 
ly olive-green, but silver-white below, and attains a length 
of 2feet or more. The name is also extended to kindred 
plectognaths. 
3. The streaked gurnard, Trigla lineata. [Lo- 
eal, Eng.] 


rabbit-foot clover. See clover, 1, and hare’s- 


Foot, 1. 


rabbit-hutch (rab’it-huch), n. A box or cage 


for the confinement and rearing of tame rabbits. 
The megalopy- 
gid moth Megalopyge opercularis: so called 

rom its soft furry appearance and rabbit-like 
coloration. See cut under stinging-caterpillar. 
A mouth like 
that of a hare; used attributively, having a 
formation of the jaws which suggests harelip: 
as, the rabbit-mouth sucker, a catostomoid fish, 
otherwise called splitmouth, harelir, harelipped 
sucker, cutlips, and Lagochila or Quassilabia la- 


cera. This fish has the form of an ordinary sucker, but 
the lower lip is split into two separate lobes, and the up- 
per lip is greatly enlarged and not protractile. Itis most 
common in the streams flowing from the Ozark mountains. 
See cut under Quassilabia. 


rabbit-rat (rab’it-rat), nm. An Australian rodent 


of the genus Conilurus, as C. albipes. 
The wild sarsapa- 


[< 
rabbit! + -ry.] <A collection of rabbits, or the 
place where they are kept; a rabbit-warren. 

The burrow of 


rilla, Aralia nudicaulis. 


a rabbit. [Prov. Eng.] 


Here they turn left-handed, and run him into a rabbit- 
spout in the gorse. 
Field (London), Feb. 27, 1886. (Eneye. Dict.) 


A South 





South American Chincha or Rabbit-squirrel (Lagzdtum cuviert). 


American rodent of the family Chinchillidz and 
genus Lagidium, as L. cuviert. Coues. 
1. A suck- 
ing rabbit; a young rabbit. 

I preferre an olde cony before a rabbet-sucker, and an an- 
cient henne before a young chicken peeper. 

Lyly, Endymion, v. 2. 

If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically, both in 

word and matter, hang me up by the heels for a rabbit- 


rabbinite (rab’in-it), π. [ς rabbin + -ite2.] 
Same as rabbinist. 

rabbit! (rab’it), n. [Early mod. E. also rab- 
bate, rabet; < ME. rabet, prop. *robet, ς Wal- 
loon vrobett (Remacle), γοῦδίε (Grandgagnage), 
F. dial. rabotte, equiv. to MD. robbeken, dim. 
of robbe, D. rob, W. Flem. robbe, a rabbit, LG. 
(> G.) robbe, a sea-dog, a seal; prob. a famil- 
iar use of the dim. of the personal name 
Robert: see robin, ete. The native name for 
the rabbit is hare (including bares and rab- 


Rabbit me, I am no soldier. Scott. 
rabbit-berry (rab’it-ber’i), n. 
The buffalo-berry, Lipargyrea 
argentea. 
rabbit-brush (rab’it-brush), 2. 
A tall shrubby composite plant, 
Chrysothamnus nauseosus, grow- 
ing abundantly in alkaline soils |S Ρ] 
of western North America,often, οἱ ‘Rabbiebrush 
like the sage-brush (butat lower (C#sysethamnus 


3 ο. ο AUSCOSUS). @,a 
elevations), monopolizing the head; 4, a flower. 


sucker. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 480. 
2. A gull; adupe; acony. See cony, 7. 

rabbit-warren (rab’it-wor’en), n. A piece of 
ground appropriated to the preservation and 
breeding of rabbits. 

rabble} (rab’l), v.; pret. and pp. rabbled, ppr. 
rabbling. [Also ravel; ς ME. rablen, speak con- 
fusedly; ef. OD. rabbelen, chatter, trifle, toy, = 
G. dial. rabbeln, robbeln, chatter, prattle; cf. 
ML. rabulare, scold, < L. rabula, a brawling ad- 
vocate, a pettifogger. Cf. Gr. paBaooew, make 











rabble 


a noise, Ir. rapal, noise, rapach, noisy, Gael. ra- 
pair, anoisy fellow. The word may have been 
in part confused or associated with ramble ; ef. 
dial. rabbling, winding, rambling.] I. intrans. 
To speak confusedly; talk incoherently; utter 
nonsense. 

ΤΙ. trans. To utter confusedly or incoher- 
ently; gabble or chatter out. 

Let thy tunge serve thyn hert in skylle, 


And rable not wordes recheles owt of reson. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 24. (Halliwell.) 


Thus, father Traves, you may see my rashness to rabble 
out the Scriptures without purpose, time [in other editions 
rime], or reason. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 23. 


[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch in both 
uses. } 
rabble? (rab’l),.anda. [Early mod. E. rable ; 
«ME. rabel; ef. rabblel,v.] I, n. 1. A tumul- 
tuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people; a con- 
fused, disorderly assemblage ; a mob. 
I saw, I say, come out of London, even unto the pres- 


ence of the prince, a great rable of mean and light persones. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, i. 


Then the Nabob Vizier and his rabble made their appear- 
ance, and hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant 
enemies. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
2. Specifically, the mass of common people; 
the ignorant populace; the mob: with the defi- 
nite article. 

The rabble now such freedom did enjoy 
As winds at sea that use it to destroy. 
Dryden, Astrea Redux, Ἱ. 43. 
3. Any confused crowd or assemblage; a hap- 
hazard conglomeration or aggregate, especial- 
ly of things trivial or ignoble. 

This miscreant [Mahomet]. . . instituted and published 
a sect, or rather a rabble, of abbominable preceptes and 
detestable counselles, thereby to chaunge the vertuous, 
and therewith to delight the vicious and wicked. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 327. 


For the solace they may geue the readers, after such a 
rable of scholastical precepts which be tedious, these re- 
ports being of the nature of matters historicall, they are 
to be embraced. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 221. 


Flies, Butterflies, Gnats, Bees, and all the rabbles 
Of other Insects. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
ο 1. Mob, etc. _ See populace. — . 
11. a. Pertaining to or consisting of a rabble; 
riotous; tumultuous; disorderly ; vulgar; low. 
To gratify the barbarous party of my audience, I gave 
them a short rabble-scene, because the mob (as they call 
them) are represented by Plutarch and Polybius with the 


same character of baseness and cowardice. 
Dryden, Cleomenes, Pref. 


How could any one of English education and prattique 
swallow such a low, rabble suggestion? 
Roger North, Examen, p. 306. (Davies.) 


The victory of Beaumont proved to MacMahon that his 
only resource left was to abandon the attempt to reach 
Bazaine, and to concentrate his rabble army around the 
frontier fortress of Sedan. Lowe, Bismarck, I. 548. 

rabble? (rab’1), 0. ¢t.; pret. and pp. rabbled, ppr. 
rabbling. [< rabble2,n.] To assault in a vio- 
lent and disorderly manner; mob. [Scotch.] 

Unhappily, throughout a large part of Scotland, the 


clergy of the established church were, to use the phrase 
then common, rabbled. Macaway, Hist. Eng., xiii. 


The desolation of Ireland, the massacre of Glencoe, the 
abandonment of the Darien colonists, the rabbling of 
about 300 Episcopal clergymen in Scotland... 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 

It seems but as yesterday since in the streets of Edin- 
μα. ladies were insulted and rabbled on their way to a 
medical lecture-room. 
te Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 19. 
rabble? (rab’l), nm. [ς OF. roable, F. rdble, an 

implement for stirring or mixing, a poker, ete., 

dial. redable, « L. rutabulum, ML. also rotabu- 
lum, a poker or shovel.] An iron bar bent at 
right angles at one end, used in the operation 
of puddlng for stirring the melted iron, so as 
to allow it to be more fully exposed to the ac- 
tion of the oxygen of the air, the bases of the 
cinder, and the lining of the furnace. 

rabble? (rab/‘1), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rabbled, ppr. 
rabbling. [< rabble3,n.] To stir with a rabble 

or puddling-tool. . 
rabble-fish (rab’l-fish), η. Fish generally re- 

jected for market, as the dogfishes, rays, gur- 
nards, scad, and wrasses. [West of Eng.] 
rabblement! (rab’l-ment), ». [ς rabblel + 

-ment.| Idle, silly talk; babblement. Halliwell. 

[Prov. Eng.] - 
rabblement?t (rab’l-ment), η. [Formerly also 

rablement ; < rabble2 + -ment.] 1. Atumultu- 
ous crowd or assemblage; a disorderly rout; a 
rabble. 


The first troupe was a monstrous rablement 
Of fowle misshapen wightes. 
F. Q., II, xi. 8. 


Spenser, 
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Therabblement hooted, and clapped their chopped hands. 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 245 


Isaw... giants and dwarfs, 

Clowns, conjurors, posture-masters, harlequins, 

Amid the uproar of the rabblement, 

Perform their feats. Wordsworth, Prelude, vii. 
2. Refuse; dregs. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rabbler (rab’lér), n. One who works with or 

uses a rabble, especially in the operation of 
puddling. 

rabbling (rab’ling),a. Sameasrambling. See 
ramble. [Prov. Ἐπρ.] 

rabboni (ra-b6’ni), π. [Aramaic: see rabbi.] 
Literally, ‘my master’: atitle of honor among 
the Jews; specifically, the highest title given 
to doctors or expounders of the law. it was 
publicly given to only seven persons of great 
eminence, all of the school of Hillel. 

She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which 
is to say, Master [i. e., Teacher]. John xx. 16, 

rabd, rabdoid, etc. See rhabd, ete. 

rabel, . Same as rebec. 

Rabelaisian (rab-e-la’zi-an), a. [< F. rabelai- 
sien, < Rabelais (see def.).| Of or pertaining to 
Francois Rabelais (about 1490-1553), a French 
priest, author of ‘‘Gargantua and Pantagruel” ; 
resembling or suggestive of Rabelais and the 
characteristics of his thought and style. Com- 
pare Pantagruelism. 

Gleams of the truest poetical sensibility alternate in him 
(John Skelton] with an almost brutal coarseness. He was 
truly Rabelaisian before Rabelais. 

Lowell, N. A. Rev., CXX. 340. 

An obsolete spelling of rabbit1. 

rabet?t, n. An obsolete spelling of rabbet. 

rabil}, ». An obsolete spelling of rabbi. 

rabi2 (rab’i), m. [Also written rubbee ; ς Hind. 
rabi, the spring, the crop then gathered.] The 
great grain-crop of Hindustan, consisting of 
wheat, barley, oats, and millet. It is the last of 
the three crops, being laid down in August and September, 
partly on land which has lain fallow and partly on land 
which has been cleared of the bhadoee or earliest crop. 


It furnishes about five sixteenths of the food-supply in a 
normal year. 


rabiate (ra’bi-at), a. [ς ML. rabiatus, pp. of 
rabiare, go mad, rave, rage, < L. rabies, mad- 
ness: see rabies. Cf. rage, ravel.] Rabid; mad- 
dened. 
Ah! ye Jewes, worse than dogges rabiate. 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen. 
rabiator (ra’bi-a-tor), ». [ς ML. rabiator, a 
furious man, ς rabiare, rave, go mad: see rabi- 
ate. The Se. rubiature, a robber, bully, It. ru- 
batore, a robber, ς ML. *rubator, does not seem 
to be connected.}] A furious animal or person; 
a violent, greedy person. [Scotch.] 
rabic (rab’ik), a. [<rabi(es) +-ic.] Ofor per- 
taining to rabies; affected or caused by rabies. 
Of eight unvaccinated dogs, six succumbed to the in- 
travenous inoculation of rabic matter. 
Tyndall, Int. to Lady C. Hamilton’s tr. of Life of a a 
p. 40. 
In the interval it [a dog] manifests rabic symptoms. 
Medical News, XLVIII. 223. 
rabid (rab’id),a. [=OF. rabi, rabit = Sp. Γά- 
bido = Pg. It. rabido, ¢ L. rabidus, mad, furious, 
< rabere, be mad, rage: see rabies, and ef. rage, 
n.) 1. Furious; raging; mad. 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 258. 
Like rabid snakes that sting some gentle child 
Who brings them food. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, v. 7. 
Sleep is the sure antidote of insanity, the cure of idiocy, 
. . - without whose potent anodynes every creature would 
run rabid. A. B. Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 71. 
2. Specifically — (a) Affected with rabies or hy- 
drophobia, as a dog, wolf, horse, or man; hy- 
drophobic; mad. (0) Pertaining to rabies: as, 
rabid virus.—8,. Excessively or foolishly in- 
tense; rampant: as, arabid Tory; a rabid tee- 
totaler. 


In the rabid desire to say something easily, I scarcely 
knew what I uttered at all. Poe, Tales, 1. 289. 


rabidity (ra-bid’i-ti), m. [ς ML. rabidita(t-)s, 
rabidness, < L. rabidus, rabid: see rabid.) The 
state of being rabid; rabidness; specifically, ra- 
bies. [Rare.] 


Although the term hydrophobia has been generally 
applied to this terrible disease, I have preferred that of 
rabies, or rabidity, as being more characteristic of the chief 
phenomena manifested by it both in man and the lower 
animals. Copland, Dict. Pract. Med., Rabies, § 2. 

I fear that he [Macaulay] is one of those who, like the 
individual whom he has most studied, will “give up to 
party what was meant for mankind.” At any rate, he must 
get rid of his rabidity. He writes now on all subjects as 
if he certainly intended to be a renegade. 


rabidly (rab’id-li), adv. 
a rabid manner; madly; furiously. 


rabet!t, η. 


Disraeli, Young Duke, v.6. raccoon, 2. 
[ς rabid + -ly2.] In raccourcy (ra-k6r’si), a. 


raccahout (rak’a-hét), η. 


raccourcy 


rabidness (rab’id-nes), n. [< rabid + -ness.] 
The state of being rabid; furiousness; mad- 


rabies (ra’bi-éz), π. [< L. rabies, rage, mad- 
ness, fury: see rage, n.] An extremely fatal 
infectious disease of man and many other ani- 
mals, with predominant nervous symptoms. 
In man, after a long period of incubation, the disease be- 
gins with malaise, anorexia, headache, and slight diffi- 
culty in swallowing. After one or two days of these pro- 
dromal symptoms the stage of tonic spasms begins, most 
marked at first in the pharyngeal muscles and in the 
attempt to swallow, especially liquids, but proceeding to 
involve the respiratory muscles and others of the trunk 
and those of the extremities. These convulsions are ac- 
companied by extreme anxiety and oppression, and may 
be elicited by any stimulus, but especially by attempts to 
drink or by the sound or sight of liquids. They may last 
from a few minutes to half an hour. The pulse-rate 
increases, the temperature is more or less raised, and 
there may be decided delirium. After from one to three 
days the period of paralysis succeeds, followed shortly by 
death. The mortality after the development of the 
malady is nearly 100 per cent. The disease is communi- 
cated to man by inoculation from a rabid animal, usually 
by a dog-bite. It is most prevalent in the early spring or 
winter. In dogs the disease occurs under one of 
two forms, called furtows or convulsive and dumb or 
paralytic. In the former the animal is frenzied, 
snarling and snapping at everything in its way; in 
the latter it is paralyzed from the first. Of persons 
bitten by rabid animals only a fraction develop rabies, 
estimated at from 16 per cent. for light wounds through 
the clothing up to 80 per cent. for wounds of exposed 
parts. The records of the Pasteur Institutes show a 
reduction to less than 1 per cent. when preventive in- 
oculations according to the Pasteur method are made. 
See Pasteurism. 

rabietic (ra-bi-et’ik), a. [Irreg. ς rabies + -et 
+ -ic.] Pertaining or relating torabies; of the 
nature of or resembling rabies. 

To M. Grancher was most justly accorded the very 
agreeable task of expounding in a few simple and un- 
adorned sentences the results of the anti-rabietic treat- 
ment of M. Pasteur. Nature, XX XIX. 73. 

rabific (ra-bif’ik), a. [ς L. rabies, madness, + 
Jacere, make (see -fic).] Communicating ra- 
bies or canine madness; capable of causing 
hydrophobia. 

Rabific virus is obtained from a rabbit which has died 
after inoculation by trepanning. Hncyc. Brit., XX. 202. 

rabigenic (rab-i-jen’ik), a. [ς L. rabies, mad- 
ness, + gignere, genere, produce, γ *gen, bear, 
produce: see -gen.] Same as rabific. 

rabinett (rab’i-net), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
small piece of ordnance formerly in use, weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds, and carrying a ball about 
14 inches in diameter. 

rabioust (ra’bi-us), a. [ς OF. rabieux = Sp. 
rabioso = Pg. raivoso = It. rabbioso, ς L. rabi- 
osus, full of rage, raging, ς rabies, rage, fury: 
see rabies and rage.] Wild; raging; fierce. 

Ethelred languishing in minde and body, Edmond his 
sonne, surnamed Ironside (to oppose youth to youth), was 
imployed against this rabious inuador. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 15. (Davies.) 
rabitet, η. [ME., also rabett, rabyghte, war- 
horse, < Icel. rdbitr, an Arabian steed (cf. Icel. 
rabitar, Arabs), = MHG. ravit, ravit, a war- 
horse, ¢ OF. arabit, arrabi, an Arabian horse, ¢ 

Arabe, Arab: see Arab.] A war-horse. 

Syr Gye bestrode a rabyghte, 
That was moche and lyghte. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, 1. 121. (Halliwell.) 
rabonet,”. [=Sp. rdbano= Pg. rabano, rabdo, 
<«L. raphanus, a radish: see Raphanus.) A rad- 
ish. Gerarde, Herball. 

rabot (rab’ot), ». [< F.rabot: see rabbet.] A 
hard-wood rubber used in rubbing marble to 
prepare it for polishing. #. H. Knight. 
raca (ré’kii), a. [Formerly also racha; LL. 
raca, < Gr. paxd, ¢ Aram. rékd, < Heb. rek, 
empty; connected by some with Heb. rakak, 
to spit, rék, spittle.] Worthless; naught: a 
transliterated word occurring in Matt. v. 22, 
common among the Jews in Christ’s time as 
an expression of contempt. 

Whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council. Matt. v. 22. 

[< F. racahout, a cor- 
ruptionof Ar. raqaut, rdqout, or raqgaout, a nour- 
ishing starch with analeptic properties. But 
this Ar. word may be the Ε', γαφούί, OF. ragoust, 
imported into the East during the Crusades: see 
ragout.] A starch or meal prepared from the 
edible acorns of the belote oak, Quercus Ballo- 
ta, sometimes recommended as a food for inva- 
lids. Mixed with sugar and aromatics, it is used by the 

Arabs as a substitute for chocolate. (Hncyc. Dict.) The 

so-called racahout des Arabes, sold in France, is a mixture 
made from edible acorns, salep, chocolate, potato-starch, 
rice-flour, vanilla, and sugar. Larousse. 


See racoon. 
[< OF. raccourci, pp. 
of raccourcir, shorten, cut off, < re-, again, + ac- 


Taccourcy 


courcir, shorten, < a- + court, short: see curt.] 
In her., same as couped. 
race! (ras), ». [Early mod. E. also rase; < ME, 
rase, ras, commonly rees, res, a rush, running, 
swift course, swift current, a trial of speed, 
ete., < AS, r#s, a rush, swift course, onset (cf. 
gar-rzs, ‘spear-rush,’ fight with spears), = Icel. 
ras, #race, running, course, channel: see racel, 
υ., and ef. race, The AS. form r#s, ME. rees, 
res, would produce a mod. E. *reese; the form 
in noun and verb, race, prop. rase, is due to the 
Scand. cognates, and perhaps also in part, in 
the verb, to confusion with race5,v.] 1. A 
rush; running; swift course. 
Whenne thei were war of Moises, 


Thei fleyge away al in a res, 
Cursor Mundi. 


That I ful ofte, in suche a 7es, 
Am werye of myn owen lyf. 
Gower, Conf. Amant. 


The flight of many birds is swifter than the race of any 
beasts. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 681. 
2. A course which has to be run, passed over, 
or gone through; onward movement or pro- 
gression; career. 

How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 


Measured this transient world, the race of time, 
Till time stand fix’d! Milton, P. L., xii. 554. 


Eternity! that boundless Race 
Which Time himself can never run. 
Congreve, |mit. of Horace, II. xiv. 1. 


Succeeding Years their happy Race shall run, 
And Age unheeded by Delight come on. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


My Arthur, whom I shall not see 

Till all my widow’d race be run. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ix. 
3. A contest of speed; a competitive trial of 
speed, especially in running, but also in riding, 
driving, sailing, rowing, walking, or any mode 
of progression. The plural, used absolutely, commonly 
means a series of horse-races run at a set time over areg- 

ular course: as, to go to the races ; the Epsom races. 
To the bischope in a ras he ran. 

Old Eng. Metr. Homilies, 1. 141. 


Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 
Upon the wing or in swift race contend, 
Asat the Olympian games. Milton, P. L., ii. 529. 


The races were then called bell courses, because. . . the 
prize wasasilver bell. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 107. 
4+. Course, as of events; progress. 


The prosecution and race of the war carrieth the defen- 
dant to assail and invade the ancient and indubitate pat- 
rimony of the first aggressor. Bacon, War with Spain. 


5+. Struggle; conflict; tumult; trouble. 


Othes hue him sworen in stude ther he wes, 
To buen him hold ant trewe for alles cunnes res. 
Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 276). 
Hem rued the res that thei ne rest had. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 889. 
Redeliche in that res the recuuerere that me falles, 
As whan i haue ani hap to here of that barne. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 9.), 1. 439. 
6+. Course; line of onward movement; way; 
route. 


The souldier victourer is not woonte to spare any that 
commethe in his rage. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 122). 


Consolation race. See consolation.— Fiat race, a horse- 
race over level or clear ground, as opposed to a hurdle-race 
or steeplechase.— Obstacle-race. See obstacle. 


race! (ras), 0.1 pret. and pp. raced, ppr. racing. 
[< ME. rasen, resen, rush, run, hasten, ς AS. γᾶ- 
san, rush, move violently, also rush on, attack, 
rush into; = OD. rdsen, rage, = MLG. rasen, 
MHG. G. rasen, rage, = Icel. rdsa = Sw. rasa = 
Dan. rase, race, rush, hurry: see racel, n., 1. 
The form race, prop. rase, is due to the Seand. 
cognates: see the noun.] J, intrans. 1. Torun 
swiftly; run in, or as if engaged in, a contest 

of speed. 

Saladin began to rase for ire. 

Richard Coer de Lion, 1. 3633. 


The racing place, call’d the Hippodromus, without the 
gate of Canopus, was probably in the plain towards the 
canal. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 10. 

But I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains: fleet I was of foot. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
2. To run with uncontrolled speed; go or re- 
volve wildly or with improper acceleration: 
said of a steam-engine, a wheel, a ship’s screw, 
or the like, when resistance is diminished with- 
out corresponding diminution of power. 

No centrifugal governor could have so instantaneously 
cut off the steam: it would not have acted till the engine 
began to race. 

S. P. Thompson, Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 98. 


A big steamer in a heavy seaway often rests upon two 
waves, one under her bows and the other under her stern, 


(Halliwell.) 
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while the ’midship section has practically no support from 
the water; and, again, her bows will be almost out of wa- 
ter and her screw racing. 
3. To practise horse-racing as an occupation; 
be engaged in the business of running horses. 
II. trans. 1. To cause to run or nove swift- 
ly; push or drive onward in, or as if in, a trial of 
speed: as, to race a horse; to race steamers.— 
2. To run, or cause horses, etc., to run, in com- 
petition with; contend against in a race. 
Swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raced their neighbor’s 
horses. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 176. 
x [Colloquial in both uses.] 
race? (ras), η. [A particular use of race], as ‘a 
swiftly running stream’; but perhaps in part 
due to OF. rase, raise, a ditch, channel, = Pr. 
rasa, a channel; origin uncertain.] <A strong 
or rapid current of water, or the channel or 
passage for such a current; a powerful tidal 
current: as, the Race of Alderney, the channel 
lying between the island of Alderney and Cap 
de la Hague, France; Portland Race. 
This evening the Talbot weighed and went back to the 


Cowes, because her anchor would not hold here, the tide 
set with so strong a race. 


Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 4. 


Near the sides of channels and near the mouths of bays 
the changes of the currents are very complex; and near 
the headlands separating two bays there is usually at cer- 
tain times a very swift current, termed a race. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 353. 


(a) A canal or watercourse from a dam to a water-wheel: 

specifically called the head-race. (b) The watercourse 

which leads away the water after it leaves the wheel: 
x Specifically called the tad-race. 


race® (ras), m.and a. [< F. race (> G. rasse, 
race = Sw. ras = Dan. race, breed of horses, 
ete.), dial. raice = Pr. Sp. raza = Pg. raga = 
It. razza, race, breed, lineage, < OHG. είς, 
reiza, MHG. reiz (G. riss), line, seratch, stroke, 
mark, =Icel. reit, seratch,< rita, seratch, = AS. 
writan= KE. write: see write. No connection with 
race’, root, < L. radix, though race? may have 
been inflvenced by this word in some of its 
uses: see race4.] I, n. 1. A genealogical line or 
stock; aclass of persons allied by descent from 
acommon ancestry; lineage; family; kindred: 
as, the Levites were a race of priests; to be of 
royal or of ignoble race. 

She is a gentlewoman of very absolute behaviour, and 
of a good race. B. Jonson, Upiceene, iii. 2. 
He lives to build, not boast, a generous race; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

Savage, The Bastard. 
2. An ethnical stock; a great division of man- 
kind having in common eertain distinguishing 
physical peculiarities, and thus a comprehen- 
sive class appearing to be derived from a dis- 
tinct primitive source: as, the Caucasian race ; 
the Mongolian race; the Negro race. See man, 1. 
I cannot with any accuracy speak of the English race; 
that would be claiming for ourselves too great a place 

among the nations of the earth. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 14. 
3. A tribal or national stock; a division or sub- 
division of one of the great racial stocks of 
mankind, distinguished by minor peculiarities: 
as, the Celtic race; the Finnie race is a branch 
of the Mongolian; the English, French, and 
Spaniards are mixed races.—4. The human 
family; human beings as a class; mankind: 
a shortened form of human race: as, the fu- 


Sct. Amer., N. S., LVI. 144, 


race4 (ras), 7. 


race, v. t. 
race? (ras), ”. 


racé (ra-sa’), a. 
race-card (ras’kird), n. 


race-cloth (ras’kléth), n. 


race-course (ras’kors), n. 


racemation 


of like existences: as, the human race ; the race 
of statesmen; the equine or the feline race. 
That provident care for the welfare of the offspring 
which is so strongly evinced by many of the insect race. 
Say. 
7t. A line or series; a course or succession: 
used of things. 


A race of wicked acts 
Shall flow out of my anger, and o’erspread 
The world’s wide face. 2B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 


8+. A strong peculiarity by which the origin 
or species of anything may be recognized, as, 
especially, the flavor of wine. 


Order. There came not six days since from Hull a pipe 
of rich can 


Greedy. Is it of the right race? 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, i. 3. 
9+. Intrinsic character; natural quality or dis- 
position; hence, spirit; vigor; pith; raciness. 

Now I give my sensual race the rein. 
hak., M. for M., ii. 4. 160. 
I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, more 
spirit, more force of wit and genius than any others I have 
ever seen. Sir W. Temple, Anc. and Mod, Learning. 
“a Tribe, Clan, etc. See people. 
1. a. Of or pertaining to a race. [Rare.] 
The pyramids are race monuments. 
New Princeton Rev., V. 995. 


[Formerly also raze; < OF. rais, 
ratz = Sp. raiz = Pg. raiz = It. radice, a root, 
< L. radix, a root: see radix, radish.| <A root. 
See race-ginger, and hand, 13 (a). 

Thave a gammon of bacon, and two razes of ginger, to 
be delivered as far as Charing Cross, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 27. 

5 my troth, I spent eleven pence, beside three races of 

nger. 
με. Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


race°+(ras),v.t. [ς ME.racen, rasen, by apheresis 


from aracen, root up: see aracel, and ef. rash3.] 
To tear up; snatch away hastily. 

After he be-heilde towarde the fier, and saugh the flesshe 
that the knaue hadde rosted that was tho I-nough, and 
raced it off with his hondes madly, and rente it a-sonder in 
peces. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 424. 


And raas it frome his riche mene and ryste it in sondyre. 
Morte Arthure (K. E, Τ. 8.), 1. 362. 
An obsolete form of rasel, razel. 
[Origin obseure.] A calcareous 
concretion in brick-earth. [Prov. Eng.] 

What were at first supposed to be pebbles in one of the 
samples from Tantah prove on examination to be calcare- 
ous concretions (race or kunkur). 

Proce. Roy. Soc., XX XIX. 213. 


In her., same as indented. 

A printed card con- 
taining information about the races to be run 
at a meeting on a race-course. 


I remember it because I went to Epsom races that year 
to sell race cards. 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 491. 


A saddle-cloth used 
in horse-racing, having pockets for the weights 
that may be prescribed. 

1. A plot of ground 
laid out for horse-racing, having a track for the 
horses, usually elliptical, and accommodations 
for the participants and spectators.—2. The 
canal along which water is conveyed to or from 
a water-wheel. 


ture prospects of the race; the elevation of race-cup (ras’kup),”. <A piece of plate forming 


the race. 


She had no companions of mortal race. 
Shelley, Sensitive Plant, ii. 4. 
5. A breed, stock, or strain of domesticated 
animals or cultivated plants; an artificially 
propagated and perpetuated variety. Such races 


differ from natural species or varieties in their tendency * .. 
to revert to their original characters, and lose those artifi- race-horse (ras’‘hérs), n. 


cially acquired, when they are left to themselves. 
thousands of races have been produced and named. 


There is a race of sheep in this country with four horns, 
two of them turning upwards, and two downwards, 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 196. 
The truth of the principle of prepotency comes out more 
clearly when distinct races are crossed. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xiv. 
Specifically —(a) In zoél., a geographical variety ; a sub- 
species, characteristic of a given faunal area, intergrading 
with another form of the same species. (0) In bot.: (1) A 
variety so fixed as to reproduce itself with considerable 
certainty by seed. Races may be of spontaneous origin 
or the result of artificial selection. (2) In a broader use, 
any variety, subspecies, species, or group of very similar 
species whose characters are continued through succes- 
sive generations. Bentham, Address to Linn. Soc., 1869. 


6. Any fixed class of beings more or less broadly 
differentiated from all others; any general ag- 
gregate of mankind or of animals considered as 
a class apart; a perpetuated or continuing line 


Many 





race-ground (ras’ground), n. 


race-knife (ras’nif),m. A tool witha 


racemation (ras-é-ma’shon),”. [< LL. 6 

racematio(n-), the gleaning of grapes, 
< L. racemus, a cluster of grapes: see raceme. } 
1. The gathering or trimming of clusters of 
grapes. 


a prize at a horse-race. Originally such a piece 
of plate had the form of a goblet or drinking- 
cup, whence the name. 


race-ginger (ras’jin’jér), n. Ginger in the root, 


or not pulverized. 
Ground appro- 
priated to races. 

1. A horse bred or 
kept for racing orrunning in contests; a horse 
that runs in competition. The modern race-horse, 
though far inferior to the Arab in point of endurance, is 
perhaps the finest horse in the world for moderate heats, 
such as those on common race-tracks. It is generally 
longer-bodied than the hunter, and the same power of 
leaping is not required. This animal is of Arabian, Ber- 
ber, or Turkish extraction, improved and perfected by 
careful crossing and training. See racer, 2. 


2. The steamer-duck.—38, A rear- 
horse; any mantis. 


bent-over lip for scribing, marking, 
numbering, and other purposes. £. 
HA. Knight. 





Race-knife. 


[Rare.] 





racemation 


Having brought over some curious instruments out of 
Italy for racemation, engrafting, and inoculating, he was 
a great master in the use of them. 

Bp. Burnet, Bp. Bedell, p. 120. (Latham.) 
2. A cluster, as of grapes; the state of being 
racemose, or having clustered follicles, as a 
gland. [Rare.] 

The whole racemation or cluster of eggs. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 28. 

raceme (ra-sém’), n. [= F. racéme, a cluster, 
= Sp. Pg. racimo = It. racemo, < L. racemus, a 
cluster of grapes; allied to Gr. ῥάξ (gen. ῥαγός), 
a berry, at agrape. Cf. raisin1, from the same 
source. | cluster; specifically, in bot., a sim- 
ple inflorescence ox the centripetal or indeter- 
minate type, in which the several or many flow- 
ers are borne on somewhat equal axillary pedi- 
eels along a relatively lengthened axis orrachis. 
Examples are furnished by the currant, the lily-of-the- 
valley, the locust, etc. A raceme becomes compound 


when the single flowers are replaced by racemes. See 
tnflorescence, compare spike, and see cuts under Actea 


and inflorescence. 
racemed (ra-sémd’),a. [< raceme + -ed2.] In 
bot., disposed in racemes: said of flowers or 
fruits, or of the branches of a racemosely com- 
pound inflorescence. 
race-meeting (ras’m6’ting), π. 
the purpose of horse-racing. 
How many more race-meetings are there now than there 
were in 1850? Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 70. 
racemic (ra-sem’ik),a. [<raceme+-ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to grapes in clusters, or to 
racemes.—Racemic acid, C4Hg0¢, an acid isomeric 
with tartaric acid, found along with the latter in the tar- 
tar obtained from certain vineyardson the Rhine. Itisa 
modification of the halal tartaric acid, differing from 
it in its physical but notin its chemical properties, Also 
called paratartaric acid. 
[ς L. race- 


racemiferous (ras-é-mif’e-rus), a. 
mus, a cluster (see raceme), + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Bearing racemes. 

racemiform (ra-s6’mi-form), a. [< L. racemus, 
a cluster, + forma, form.] In bot., having the 
form of a raceme. 

racemocarbonic (ra-sé’m6-kiir-bon’ik), a. [< 
racemic + carbonic.| Formed from or consist- 
ing of racemic and carbonic acids.—Racemocar- 


bonic acid. Same as desoxalic acid (which see, under 
desoxalic). 


racemose (ras’é-m6s), a. [Also racemous; = F. 
racemeux = Sp. Pg. racimoso = It. racemoso, 
< L. racemosus, full of grapes, < racemus, bunch 
of grapes: see raceme, raisin.} 1. In bot.: (a) 
Having the character or appearance of a ra- 
ceme: said of a flower-cluster. (b) Arranged 
in racemes: said of the flowers.—2. In anat., 
clustered or aggregate, as a gland; having 
ducts which divide and subdivide and end. in 
bunches of follicles. It is a common type of glan- 
dular structure, well exemplified in the salivary glands 
and the pancreas. See cut under parotid.— Racemose 
adenoma, a tumor originating from glandular tissue, and 
resembling closely the appearance and structure of a race- 


mose gland: found in the breast and in salivary and seba- 
ceous glands. 


racemosely (ras’é-mds-li), adv. So as to form 
or resemble a raceme or racemes. 

racemous (ras’é-mus or ra-sé’mus), a. 
as racemose. 

racemule (ras’6-miil), n. [< NL. *racemulus, 
dim. of L. racemus, a cluster: see raceme.] In 
bot., a small raceme. 

racemulose (ra-sem’ii-los), a. [< NL. racemu- 
losus, full of small racemes, ς *racemulus, a 
small raceme: see racemule.| In bot., resem- 
bling a racemule, or arranged in racemules. 

race-plate (ras’plat), ». A wrought-iron or 
steel traversing-platform for heavy guns, upon 
which the gun is moved in a horizontal are and 

% moves backward in recoil. 

racer (ra’sér),”. [= Icel. rdsari, a racer, race- 
horse; as race1 + -erl.] 1. One who races; a 
runner or contestant in a race or in races of 
any kind. 

Besmear’d with filth, and blotted o’er with clay, 
Obscene to sight, the rueful racer lay. ; 

2 A race-horsée, Pope, Tliad, xxiii. 912. 

The racer is generally distinguished by his beautiful 
Arabian head ; his fine and finely-set-on neck ; his oblique 
lengthened shoulders; well-bent hinder legs; his ample 
muscular quarters ; his flat legs, rather short from the knee 
downwards; and his long and elastic pastern. 

Quoted in 7. Bell's British Quadrupeds, p. 382. 
3. Hence, anything having great speed. 

Coal will be transferred across the Atlantic in cargo 
boats for the use of the ocean racers. Engineer, LXVI. 77. 
4. In a braiding-machine, a traversing sup- 
port for tension and spool-holding apparatus.— 
5. A snake of the genus Scotophis (or Coluber), 
S. obsoletus, also called pilot black-snake or 
pilot-snake, It is black, with a mottled black 


A meeting for 


Same 
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and yellow belly, and has the median dorsal 
scales carinated.—6. A snake, Bascanion con- 
strictor, the common black-snake of the eastern 
United States. It is blue or blue-black, with 
greenish-blue belly, and has smooth scales.— 
7. A poor, thin, or spent fish; a slink: applied 
to mackerel, shad, salmon, etc.—8. A sand- 
erab. See Ocypoda.—Blue racer. See blue-racer. 

race-track (ras’trak), n. The track or path 

yxover which a race is run; a race-course. 

raceway (ras’wa),. 1. An artificial passage 
for water flowing from a fall or dam; a mill- 
race. Compare mill-race. See race2.—2, In 
jish-culture, a fishway. 

racht, η. See ratch?2. 

rachamah, η. In ornith. See Neophron. 

rache!t, x. See ratch!. 

rache?t, v. An obsolete form of reach1. 

rache*t, v. ¢% Απ obsolete assibilated form of 


racki, 

rachial (ra’ki-al), a. [ς rachis + -al.] Pertain- 

xing to a rachis; rachidial. Also rhachial. 

rachialgia (ra-ki-al’ji-i),n. [NL., prop. rhachi- 
algia, < Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + ἄλγος, pain.] Pain 
in the spine, especially neuralgic pain. Also 
rhachialgia. 

rachialgic (ra-ki-al’jik),a. [< rachialgia + -ic.] 
Affected with rachialgia. Also rhachialgic. 

Rachianectes (ra’ki-a-nek’téz), n. [NL. 
(Cope), also Rhachianectes, « Gr. ῥαχία, a rocky 
shore, + νήκτης, & Swimmer, « νήχειν, swim. ] 
A genus of whalebone whales of the family 
Balznopteridz and subfamily Agapheline, con- 
taining the gray whale of the North Pacific, 
R. glaucus, combining the small head, slender 
form, and narrow flippers of a finner-whale 
with the lack of a dorsal fin and absence of 
folds of skin on the throat of a right whale. 


This whale attains great size, and its pursuit is an impor- 
tant branch of the fisheries in the waters it is found in, 
sometimes attended with special dangers. The parasites 
chiefly affecting R. glaucus are a whale-louse, Cyamus 
scammoni, and a barnacle, Cryptolepas rachianectt. 


Rachicallis (ra-ki-kal’is), n. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1830), < Gr. ῥαχία, a rocky shore, + 
κάλλος, beauty.] A genus of rubiaceous shrubs 
belonging to the tribe Rondeletiex, differing 
from Rondeletia chiefly in its half-superior sep- 


ticidal capsule. There is only one species, R. rupes- 
tris, called earwort, growing on the rocky coasts of the 
West Indies. It is a lowshrub bearing narrow decussate 
leaves with sheathing stipules, and small solitary yellow 
flowers sessile in the axils, 


rachides, ». Plural of rachis. 

rachidial (ra-kid’i-al), a. [Also rhachidial; < 
Gr. ῥάχις (assumed stem "ράχιδ-), the spine, + 
-al.|] Of or pertaining to a rachis, in any sense; 
rachial. 

rachidian (ra-kid’i-an), a. [Also rhachidian ; < 
F. rachidien, < Gr. paytc (assumed stem "ῥάχιδ-), 
the spine, + -ian.] Same as rachidial. 

The teeth of the radula are divided by nearly all students 


of that organ into rhachidian or median, lateral, and un- 
cinal. W. H. Dall, Science, iv. No. 81, Aug. 22, 1884. 


Rachidian bulb. Same as medulla oblongata.— Rachid- 
ian canal, the spinal or neural canal. 

Rachiglossa (ra-ki-glos’ii), n.pl. [Also Rhachi- 
glossa; NL., < Gr. payic, the spine, + γλῶσσα, 
tongue.] Those mollusks which are rachiglos- 
sate; specifically, a division of gastropods so 
characterized, including the Buccinide, Muri- 
cide, Volutida, ete. See cut under ribbon. 

rachiglossate (ra-ki-glos’at), a. [Also rha- 
chiglossate; < Gr. payic, the spine, + γλώσσα, 
tongue.] In Mollusca, having upon the lingual 
ribbon or radula only a single median tooth, or 
a median tooth with only an admedian one on 
each side of it, in any one of the many trans- 
verse series or cross-rows of radular teeth. The 
formula is 0-I-0 or I-I-I, where the 0 is a cipher 
and I means one. 

rachilla (ra-kil’ii),n. [Also rhachilla; NL.,< Gr. 
ῥάχις, the spine, + dim. -illa.] In bot., a little 
rachis; a secondary rachis in a compound in- 
florescence, as of a spikelet in a grass. 

Rachiodon (ra-ki’d6-don), π. [NL.: see ra- 
chiodont.}. The typical genus of Rachiodonti- 
dz, having a series of enamel-tipped vertebral 
processes projecting into the esophagus and 
serving as teeth: synonymous with Dasypeltis 
(which see). The type is R. scaber, of Africa, a snake 
which lives much on eggs, and has this contrivance for not 
smashing them till they get down its throat, when the sa- 


gacious serpent swallows the contents and spits out the 
shell. Also Rhachiodon. ; 
[Also rhachio- 


rachiodont (ra’ki-6-dont), a. 
dont; < Gr. ῥάχις, the spine, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. 
tooth.| Having processes of the spinal column 
which function as teeth; belonging to the Ra- 
chiodontide. 





racially 


Rachiodontide (ra’ki-9-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rachiodon (-odont-) + -idz.] A family of colu- 
briform ophidians, named from the genus Ra- 
chiodon: same as the subfamily Dasypeltine. 
Also Rhachiodontide. 

Rachiopteris (ra-ki-op’te-ris), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
ῥάχις, the spine, + πτερίς, fern: see Pteris.| The 
generic name given by Williamson (1874) to 
the petrified petioles of various Carboniferous 
fossil fronds belonging to the Cycadofilices 


and the ferns. Rachiopteris is applied by authors to 
Paleozoic plant-fragments regarded as fern rachises. 


rachipagus (ra-kip’a-gus), κ. pl. rachipagi(-ji). 
[Ν δε. ῥάχις, tha oes, + ais that which 
is fixed or firmly set, < r7yvivat, make fast.] In 
teratol., a double monster united at the spine. 

rachis (ra’kis), .; pl. rachides (-ki-déz). [Also 
rhachis; NL.,< Gr, ῥάχις, the spine, 
a ridge (of a mountain-chain), a rib 
(ofaleaf).] 1. In bot.: (a) The axis 
of an inflorescence when somewhat 
elongated; the continuation of the 
peduncle along which the flowers 
areranged,asinaspike oraraceme. 
(0) In a pinnately compound leaf 
or frond, the prolongation of the 
petiole along which the leaflets or 
pinne are disposed, corresponding 
to the midrib of a pinnately veined 





e Rye-grass (Lo. 
simple leaf. See cut under com- Linon perenne). 
pound.—2. In zoél. and anat.: (a) # Racks 


The vertebral column. (b) The stem, shaft, or 
scape of a feather, as distinguished from the 
web, vane, or vexillum; especially, that part of 
the stem which bears the vexillum, as distin- 
guished from the calamus or quill. See quill, 4. 


The differentiation of the feather into rachis and vexil- 
lum. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 419. 


(c) The median part of the radula of a mollusk, 
usually bearing teeth which differ from those 
on each side of it.—38. The axial skeleton of 
various polyp-colonies, as of Gorgonia; some 
axial part, or formation like a midrib, as in 
erinoids.— Generative rachis, in crinoids, a cellular 
rod or cord which lies in the genital canal in connection 


with the visceral generative tissue, and the enlargements 
of which in the pinnules form the genital glands, 


rachitic (ra-kit’ik), a. [Also rhachitic; <¢ F. 
rachitique; as rachitis + -ic.] 1. In anat., of 
or pertaining to the spinal column; spinal; ver- 
tebral. [Rare.]—2. Pertaining to or affected 
with rachitis; rickety. 

rachitis (ra-ki’tis), n. [NL. (Dr. Glisson, 1650, 
in his work ‘‘De Rachitide”), as if lit. ‘inflam- 
mation of the spine’ (prop. rhachitis,< Gr. ῥάχις, 
the spine, + -itis), but adopted as a Latinized 
form for E. rickets: see rickets.] 1. A disease 
of very early life, characterized by a perversion 
of nutrition of the bones, by which uncalcified 
osteoid tissue is formed in place of bone, and 
the resorption of bone is quickened. Hence the 
bones are flexible, and distortions occur, such as crooked 
legs, heart-shaped pelvis, or curvature of spine. See rickets. 
2. In bot., a disease producing abortion of the 
fruit or seed.—Rachitis foetalis annularis, intra-ute- 
rine formation of annular thickenings on the diaphyses of 
the long bones. Also called rachitis intra-uterina annu- 
laris.—Rachitis foetalis micromelica, intra-uterine 
stunting of the bones in their longitudinal growth. Also 
called rachitis uterina micromelica. 

rachitome (rak’i-tom),». [Also rhachitome ; « 
F. rachitome, ς Gr. ῥάχις, the spine, + -τομος, < 
τέμνειν, ταμεῖν, eut.}] An anatomical instrument 
for opening the spinal canal, without injuring 
the medulla. 

rachitomous (ra-kit’d-mus), a. [Also rhachito- 
mous; < Gr. ῥάχις, the spine, + -τομος, ¢ τέμνειν, 
ταμεῖν, cut.] Segmented, as a vertebra of many 
of the lower vertebrates which consists of a neu- 
ral arch resting on a separate piece on each side, 
the pleurocentrum, which in turn rests on a sin- 
gle median piece below, the intercentrum; hav- 
ing or characterized by such vertebra, as a fish 
or batrachian, or the backbone of such animals. 
See embolomerous. £.D. Cope. 

Both kinds of vertebree (rachitomous and embolomerous) 
can be found in the same animal. ence, VI. 98. 
racial (ra’sial), a. [<race3+-ial. Cf. facial.] 
Relating or pertaining to race or lineage, or to 
a race or races of living beings; characteristic 

of race or of a race. 
Man, as he lived on the earth during the time when the 
most striking racial characteristics were being developed. 
W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XV. 445. 


racially (ra‘sial-i), adv. In aracial manner; in 
relation to or as influenced by race or lineage. 


The unification of the racially most potent people of 
whom we have record. The Academy, Aug. 8, 1889, p. 66. 


Raciborskia 


Raciborskia (ras-i-bér’ski-i), n. [NL. (Ber- 
lese), < Racyborski, a Polish botanist.] A genus 
of myxomycetous fungi, giving name to the 
family Raciborskiacez. 

Raciborskiacee (ras-i-bér-ski-&’sé-6), n. pl. 
[NL., ς Raciborskia + -acez.|] A small family 
of myxomycetous fungi, taking its name from 
the genus Raciborskia, and having the peridium 
naked and distinctly stipitate, and the capil- 
litium violaceous. 

racily (ra’si-li), adv. [ς racy + -ly2.) Ina 
racy manner; piquantly; spicily. 

racinet, ”. [ME.; < OF. racine, rachine, F. ra- 
cine = Pr. racina, razina, root, < ML. as if *radi- 
cina, dim. of L. radix (radic-), root: see radix. 
Cf. race+.] A root. 

Unlefulle lust, though it be sote, 
And of alle yvelle the racyne. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4881. 
raciness (ra’si-nes),. [< racy + -ness.] The 
quality of being racy; peculiarly characteristic 
and piquant flavor or style; spiciness; pun- 
gency. 

racing (ra’sing), π. [Verbal n. of racel, v.] 
The running of races; the occupation or busi- 
ness of arranging for or carrying on races, espe- 
cially between horses. 


The Queen [Anne] was fond of racing, and gave her 1007. 
gold cups to be run for, as now: nay more, she not only 
kept race horses, but ran them in her own name. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 302. 
racing-bell (ra’sing-bel), n. A grelot or small 
bell given as a prize for a horse-race: such a 
prize was frequent in the sixteenth century. 
Bells of this form exist of silver, from an inch to two 
inches and a half in diameter, with inscriptions and dates. 


racing-bit (ra’sing-bit), ». <A light jointed- 
ring bit, the loose rings of which range in size 
from 3 to 6 inches. 

racing-calendar (ra’sing-kal’en-diir), n. A de- 
tailed list of races run or to be run. 

rack! (rak), v. 4. [Early mod. E. also wrack (by 
confusion with wrack1); not found as a verb 
in ME. or AS., except the secondary forms AS. 
reccan, as below, and ME. razen, ς AS. raxan, 
*racsan, stretch oneself (see rax); prob. < MD. 
racken, stretch, reach out, torture, rack, = G. 
racken, stretch, torture; a collateral form of 
AS. reccan (pret. reahte), stretch out, also cor- 
rect, direct, rule, guide, tell, ete. (> ME. rec- 
chen, stretch, also tell: see retch1 and rack’, 
reckon), = OS. rekkian, stretch, = MD. recken, 
D. rekken = MLG. reken, stretch, = OHG. rec- 
chan, MHG. recken, stretch, extend, = Icel. rek- 
ja, stretch, trace (ef. rekkja, strain), = Dan. 
rekke = Sw. rdcka, reach, hand, stretch, = 
Goth. *rakjan, in comp. uf-rakjan, stretch out; 
prob. = L. regere, rule, lit. ‘stretch out,’ ‘make 
straight’ (in por-rigere, stretch forth, e-rigere, 
straighten out, erect, etc.) (pp. rectus, straight, 
= E. right), = Gr. ὀρέγειν, stretch, = Lith. razau, 
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My soul is rack’d till you dissolve my fears. 

Beau. and Fl. (?), Faithful Friends, i. 1. 
Lord, how my soul is rack’d betwixt the world and thee! 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 9. 

I will not rack myself with the Thought. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 
Kinraid was racked with agony from his dangling broken 

leg, and his very life seemed leaving him. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxviii. 
5. To strain with anxiety, eagerness, curiosity, 
or the like; subject to strenuous effort or in- 
tense feeling; worry; agitate: as, to rack one’s 

invention or memory. 

A barbarous phrase has often made me out of love with 


a good sense; and doubtful writing hath wracked me be- 
yond my patience. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


It doth rack my brain why they should stay thus. 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, v. 5. 
6. To stretch or draw out of normal condition or 
relation; strain beyond measure or propriety; 
wrest; warp; distort; exaggerate; overstrain: 
chiefly in figurative uses. 
Albeit this is one of the places that hath been racked, as 
I told you of racking Scriptures. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy it, but, being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 222. 
Pray, rack nothonesty. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 6. 
Hyperbole is racked to find terms of adoring admiration 
for the queen. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., IT. 28. 
7. To exact or obtain by rapacity; get or gain 
in excess or wrongfully. See rack-rent. [Ob- 
solete or archaic. | 
Each place abounding with fowle injuries, 
And fild with treasure rackt with robberies. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1306. 


Why, honest master, here lies all my money, 
The money I ha’ rack’d by usury. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 1. 
Good for nought but to persuade their lords 
To rack their rents and give o’er housekeeping. 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 
8+. To subject to extortion; practise rapacity 
upon; oppress by exaction. 
The commons hast thou rack’d ; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 191. 
Here are no hard Landlords to racke vs with high rents, 
or extorting fines. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 186. 
9. In mining, to wash on the rack. See rack1, n., 
5 (i).—10. To place on or in a rack or frame 
made for the purpose, either for storage or for 
temporary need, as for draining, drying, or the 
like.—11. To form into or as if into a rack 
or grating; give the appearance of a rack to.— 
12. Naut., to seize together with cross-turns, 
as two ropes.—Ra turns, turns taken alternate- 
ly over and under ropes, to bind them together.— To rack 


a tackle, to seize two parts of a tackle together with rope- 
yarn or spun-yarn, so that, if the fall is let go, the strain 


razyti, stretch, = Skt. γ΄ arj, stretch. Akin to yWill not be loosened. 
rake2, reach, extend, but prob. not to rakel, nor rack! (rak), ». [«¢ ME. racke, a rack (for tor- 


to reach1, with which, however, rack! has been 
partly confused. The verb and esp. the noun 
rack show great confusion and mixture of 
senses, and complete separation is difficult. 
In some senses the verb is from the noun.] 1. 
To stretch; stretch out; strain by force or vio- 

lence; extend by stretching or straining. 
Which yet they rack higher to foure hundred three- 

score and ten thousand yeares, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 54. 

I know your hearts are like two lutes rack’d up 
To the same pitch. The Slighted Maid, p. 53. (Nares.) 

Suits in love should not, 

Like suits in law, be rack’d from term to term. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 2. 
2. To strain so as to rend; wrench by strain or 
jar; rend; disintegrate; disjoint: as, a racking 
cough: to rack a ship to pieces by slanting shot. 


The duke 
Dare no more stretch this finger of mine than he 


Dare rack his own. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 317. 

38. To torture by violent stretching; stretch on 

a frame by means of a windlass; subject to the 
punishment of the rack. See rack1, n., 2 (0). 

He was racked and miserably tormented, to the intent 


he should either chaunge his opinion or confesse other of 
his profession. Fowve, A Table of French Martyrs, an. 1551. 


An answer was returned by Lord Killultagh to the effect 
that “you ought to rack him if you saw cause, and hang 
him if you found reason.” Encye. Brit., XXIII. 466. 

Noblemen were exempt, the vulgar thought, 
From racking, but, since law thinks otherwise, 
I have been put to the rack. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 202. 


Hence—4. To putin torment; affect with great 
pain or distress; torture in any way; disturb 
violently. 


ture), rakke, a straight bar, a rack for hay, a 
framework, rekke, a bar, a framework above a 
manger, a bar, a rack (for torture), later rak, 
rack (as a roost, a frame for dishes, weapons, 
ete.); < MD. racke, D. rak, a rack, = LG. rakk, 
a shelf, = G. rack, a bar, rail, recke, a frame, 
trestle, rack for supporting things, dial. reck, 
scaffold, wooden horse; the lit. sense being 
either (a) active, ‘that which stretches,’ as an 
appliance for bending a bow, aframe for stretch- 
ing the limbs in torture (rack in this sense also 
involving the sense of ‘framework’ merely), 
or (b) passive, ‘that which is stretched,’ hence 
a straight bar (cf. Icel. rakkr, rakr, straight, = 
Sw. rak, straight), a frame of bars (such as the 
grating above a manger), a framework used in 
torture (involving also the orig. active notion 
of ‘stretching’), a bar with teeth, a thing ex- 
torted, ete.; from the verb. . Cf. G. reckbank, a 
rack (means of torture), < recken, stretch, + 
bank, bench.] 1+. A bar. 


Hevie rekkes binde to hire fet. 
Early Eng. Poems and Lives of Saints (ed. Furnivall), xv. 
[192, 


2. A frame orapparatus for stretching or strain- 


ing. Specifically—(a) A windlass or winch for bending 
a poy : ie part of the crossbow in which the gaffle moved. 
Halliwell, 


These bows. . . were bent only by a man’s immediate 
strength, without the help of any bender or rack. 
Bp. Wilkins, Math. Magick. (Latham.) 


(6) An instrument of torture by means of which the limbs 
were pulled in different directions, so that the whole body 
was subjected to a great tension, sufficient sometimes to 
cause the bones to leave their sockets. The form of ap- 
plication of the torture differed at different times. The 
rack consisted essentially of a platform on which the body 


rack 


was laid, having at one end a fixed bar to which one pair of 
limbs was fastened, and at the other end a movable bar 








to which the other limbs were fastened, and which could 
be forcibly pulled away from the fixed bar or rolled on 
its own axis by means ofa windlass. See judicial torture, 
under torture. 
Galows and racke. 
Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox (ed. Arber), p. 24. 
Take him hence; to the rack with him! We'll touse you 
Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 313. 


3. Punishment by the rack, or by some similar 
means of torture. 


You have founda Person who would suffer Racks in 
Honour’s Cause. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 18. 


Henece—4. A state of torture or extreme suf- 
fering, physical or mental; great pain; rend- 
ing anxiety; anguish. See on the rack, below. 


A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and makes him 
as miserable as it does the meanest subject. 
Sir W. Temple. 


5. A grating or open framework of bars, wires, 
or pegs on or in which articles are arranged or 
deposited: much used in composition, as in 
bottle-rack, eard-rack, hat-rack, letter-rack, ete. 
Specifically —(a) A grating on which bacon is laid. (6) 


An open wooden framework placed above a manger or the 
like, in which fodder for horses or cattle is laid. 


From their full racks the generous steeds retire. 
Addison. 


(c) An openwork siding, high and flaring outward, placed 
on a wagon for the conveyance of hay or straw, grain in 
the sheaf, or other light and bulky material. (d) In print- 
ing, an upright framework, with side-cleats or other 
supports, for the storing of case3, of boards or galleys of 
type, etc.: distinguished as case-rack galley-rack, etc. (e) 
Naut., a fair-leader for a running rigging. (f) The cob- 
iron of a grate. Halliwell. (g) A framework for a table 
aboard ship to hold dishes, etc., so as to keep them from 
sliding or falling off: same as fiddle, 2. (h) A frame for 
holding round shot in holes; a shot-rack. (ὃ In metal., 
an inclined wooden table on which fine ore is washed on a 
small scale. It is one of the various simpler forms of the 
buddle. (j) In woolen-cloth manuf., a frame in a stove or 
room heated by steam-pipes on which the cloth is stretched 
tightly after washing with fullers’ earth. (0) In organ- 
building, one of the thin boards, with perforations, which 
support the upper part of the feet of the pipes. 

6. In mach., a straight or very slightly curved 
metallic bar, with teeth on one of its edges, 
adapted to work into the teeth 
of a wheel, pinion, or endless 


screw, for converting a circular 
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Rack and Pinion. 





Rack and Worm. 


into a rectilinear motion, or vice versa. If the 
rack is curved, it is called a segment-rack. If the teeth 
are placed on the rack obliquely and it is used with a 
worm instead of a wheel, it forms a rack-and-worm gear; 
in the cut, α is the worm, ὃ the rack, and ο a friction- 
wheel on which the back of 6 rolls, and which holds 0 in- 
termeshed with a. See also cut under mutilated. 

7. An anglers’ creel or fish-basket.— 8. A fish- 
weir.—9,. A measure of lacework counting 240 
meshes perpendicularly.—10. Reach: as, to 
work by rack of eye (that is, to be guided by 
the eye in working).—11}. That which is ex- 
torted; exaction. 


The great rents and racks would be insupportable. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 


Ina h rack, in a high position. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—On the rack, on the stretch by or as if by means 
of a rack; hence, in a state of tension or of torturing pain 
or anxiety. 


I wou’d have him ever to continue upon the Rack of 
Fear and Jealousie. Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 1. 


My Head and Heart are on the Rack about my Son. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, iv. 1. 


Rack and pinion. See def. 6, above.—Rack-and-pin- 
ion jack, a lifting-jack in which power is applied by 
means of a rack and pinion.— Rack-and-pinion press, 
a press in which force is transmitted through a pinion to 
a rack connected with the follower. FE. H. Knight.— 
Rack-cutting machine, a milling-machine for cutting 
the teeth of racks.—To live at rack and manger, to 
live sumptuously and recklessly without regard to pecu- 
niary means; live on the best without reck of payment. 


But while the Palatine was thus busily employ’d, and 
lay with all his sea-horses, unbridl'd, unsaddt'd, at rack 


rack 


and manger, secure and careless of any thing else but of 
carrying on the great work which he had begun... . 
he Pagan Prince (1690). (Nares.) 


A blustering, dissipated human figure . . . tearing out 
the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent (its larders name- 
ly and cellars) in the most ruinous way, by living at rack 
and manger there. Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 1. 


To put tothe rack, to subject to the torture of the rack; 
cause to be racked ; hence, to torment with or about any- 
thing; subject to a state of keen suffering. 


rack? (rak), η. [ς ME. *rakke, < AS. hreacca, 
hrecca, hreca, the back of the head (L. occiput ; 
Sweet, Old Eng. Texts, p. 549).] The neck and 
pce of a fore quarter of veal or mutton, or 
the neck of mutton or pork. Halliwell. 
A rack of mutton, sir, 
And halfalamb. Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 
rack’ (rak), ο. i. [Altered, to conform to 
rack, n., from ME. reken (pret. rac), drive, 
move, tend, « Icel. reka, drive, drift, toss, = 
Sw. vrdka = Dan. vrage, reject, drift, = AS. 
wrecan, drive, wreak, E. wreak: see wreak. 
Cf. rack3,n.] 1. To drive; move; go forward 
rapidly; stir. 
His spere to his heorte rac. 
To her sone sche gan to reke. Octovian, 1. 182. 
Ichwule forthur reke. Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1606. 


2. To drive, as flying clouds. 


Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But sever’d in a pale clear-shining sky. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii, 1. 27. 


The clouds rack clear before the sun. B. Jonson. 


rack? (rak), n. [< ME. rac, rak, rakke, ς Icel. 
rek, drift, a thing drifted ashore, jetsam; cf. 
reki, drift, jetsam; < reka, drive, drift: see 
rack8,v. Cf. rack4 = wrackt, wreck.] Thin fly- 
ing broken clouds; especially, detached frag- 
ments of raggy cloud, commonly occurring with 
rain-clouds. 

There a tempest hom toke on the torres hegh: 


A rak and a royde wynde rose in hor saile. 
Destruciion of Ίου (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1984. 
The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 156. 
The cloudy rack slow journeying in the west. 
Keats, Endymion, ii. 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its 
brightness. Longfellow, Miles Standish, ix. 


ΤΑΟΚ4 (rak),”. [Another spelling of wrack: see 
wracki, n., and ef. rack3, from the same ult. 
source.] Same as wrackl: now used in the 
phrases to go to rack, to go to rack and ruin. 

We fell to talk largely of the want of some persons un- 
derstanding to look after the business, but all goes to rack. 
Pepys. 

rack® (rak),n. [A var. of rake2, a path, track: 
see rake2,.) 1. A rude narrow path, like the 


Layamon, 1. 9320. 


track of a small animal. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—2. Arutinaroad. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 

rack§ (rak), ο. <A dialectal form of reck. 


rack’ (rak), 0. {. [A dial. form for what would 
be reg. *retch, < ME. recchen, racchen, rechen 
(pret. rahte, rehte, rauzte), rule, < AS. reccan, 
direct, extend, reach forth, explain, say: see 
rackl, and ef. retchl and reckon.] To relate; 
tell. Halliwell. 
rack8 (rak), v.i. [Perhaps a particular use of 
rack3,v. By some supposed to bea var. of rock?. ] 
To move with the gait called a rack. 
His Rain-deer, racking with proud and stately pace, 
Giveth to his flock a right beautiful grace. 
Peele, An Eclogue. 
Berratto [It.], a boulting cloth, a sieue; a racking of a 
horse. Borattare, to sift or boult meale. Also a racking 
between an amble and a trot. Florio. 
rack§ (rak),n. [< rack8,v.] A gait of the horse 
between a trot and a pace, in which the feet 
succeed one another, without pause, at regu- 
lar half intervals, in the order: near hind, 
near fore, off hind, off fore. It is usually an artifi- 
cial gait. There is much confusion of terms in respect to 
this gait, due to the fact that the gait itself is somewhat 
varied, according as the racker carries the one or the 
other fore foot foremost in the motion of the fore 
feet ; that many confound the rack with the pace, the two 
words often being used as synonymous; and that many 
have mistaken the use of the words pace and amble. 
There is abundant evidence that the American “ pace” 
of to-day is the ‘“‘amble” of Europeans of the 18th century 
and earlier. The motion of the hind feet is the same in 
the trot, the pace, and the rack. In the trot the diagonal 
hind and fore feet move simultaneously. In the pace or 
amble the hind and fore feet of the same side move simul- 
taneously. See cut in next column. 
rack? (rak), ». [A var. of rock, by confusion 
with rackl. Cf. rack8, a supposed var. of rock2.] 
A distaff; a rock. 











Successive Positions of a Horse in one Stride of the Rack. (After 
instantaneous photographs by Eadweard Muybridge.) 


The sisters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 423. 
rack!0 (rak), v. ¢ [Appar. first in pp. racked, 
rackt; ς OF. raquer, pp. raqué, in vin raqué, 
‘*small or corse wine, squeezed from the dregs 
of the grapes, already drained of all their best 
moisture” (Cotgrave); origin uncertain; ac- 
cording {ο Wedgwood,< Languedoe araca, rack, 
< raco, husks or dregs of grapes; according to 
Skeat, for orig. *rasquer = Sp. Pg. Pr. rascar, 
scratch; ef. Sp. Pg. rasgar, tear apart: see 
rash5.| Το draw off from the lees; draw off, 
as pure liquor from its sediment: as, to rack 
cider or wine; to rack off liquor. 

Rackt wines— that is, wines cleansed and so purged that 
it may be and is drawne from the leese. Minsheu, 1617. 

rack!! (rak), m. [Partly by apheresis from ar- 
rack; ef. Sp. raque, arrack, Turk. raqi, a spir- 
ituous drink, from the same ult. source: see ar- 
rack.| 1. Same as arrack. 

Their ordinary drink is Tea: but they make themselves 
merry with hot Rack, which sometimes also they mix with 
their Tea. Dampier, Voyages, 11. i. 53. 
2. A liquor made chiefly of brandy, sugar, 
lemons (or other fruit), and spices. Halliwell. 
— Rack punch, a punch made with arrack. 

I don’t love rack punch. Swift, To Stella, xxxv. 


If slices of ripe η be put into good arrack, and 
the spirit kept for a considerable time, it mellows down and 
acquires a very delicious flavour. 
valued for making rack-punch. 


Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., 1. 220. 
Τ8ΟΚ12 (rak), απ. [Origin obscure.] A young 
rabbit., See the quotation. 

Racks, or young rabbits about two months old, which 
have not lost their first coat. Ure, Dict., IV. 380. 

rackabones (rak’a-bonz), m. [< rack], v., + a 
(insignificant) + bones.] A very lean person 
oranimal. ([Collog., U.S.] 

He is a little afraid that this mettlesome charger can- 
not be trusted going down hill; otherwise he would let 
go of the old rackabones that hobbles behind [the vehicle]. 

New York Tribune, June 13, 1862. 

rackapelt (rak’a-pelt), n. [Cf. rackabones.] 
An idle raseal. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rackarock (rak’a-rok), n. [< rack, v., + a2 + 
rocki, Cf. rendrock.] An explosive consisting 
of about four parts of potassium chlorate to 
one part of nitrobenzene. 

rack-bar (rak’bir),. Naut., a billet of wood 
used to twist the bight of a rope called a swifter, 
in order to bind a raft firmly together. 

rack-block (rak’blok), n. Naut., a range of 
sheaves cut in one piece of wood for running- 
ropes to lead through. 

rack-calipers (rak’kal’i-pérz), n. pl. Calipers 
of which the legs are actuated by a rack-and- 
pinion motion. EH. H. Knight. 

rack-car (rak’kir), n. <A freight-car roofed 
over and with sides formed of slats with open 
spaces between. 

rack-compass (rak’kum/’pas), n. A joiners’ 
compass with a rack adjustment. HL. H. Knight. 

racker! (rak’ér),n. [= D. rakker = MLG. rack- 
er, racher, LG. rakker = G. racker = Sw. rack- 
are = Dan. rakker; as rack1, v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who puts to the rack; a torturer or tor- 


This quality is much 








racket 


mentor.— 2. One who wrests, twists, or dis- 
torts. 


Such rackers of orthography. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 21. 


3. One who harasses by exactions: as, a racker 
of tenants. Swift. 
racker? (rak’ér), n. [< rack8 + -erl.] A horse 
that moves with a racking gait. 
racker? (rak’ér), π. [< rack10 + -erl.] A de- 
vice for racking liquor, or drawing it off from 
the lees; also, a person who racks liquors. 


The filling of casks is effected by Smith’s rackers. 


κ ingineer, 1 ΧΥΙ. 151. 

racket! (rak’et),». [ς Gael. racaid, a noise, 
disturbance, < rac, make a noise like geese or 
ducks; Ir. racan, noise, riot. Cf. rackle.} 1. 
A disorderly, confusing noise, as of commin- 
gled play or strife and loud talk; any prolonged 
clatter; din; clamor; hurly-burly. 

Pray, what’s all that racket over our heads?... My 
brother and I can scarce hear ourselves speak. ; 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 6. 
2. A disturbance; a row; also, a noisy gath- 
ering; a scene of clamorous or eager merri- 
ment. [Colloq.] 

Chav. Adzflesh, forsooth, yonder haz been a most heavy 
racket; by the zide of the wood there is a curious hansom 
gentlewoman lies as dead as a herring, and bleeds like 
any stuck pig. Unnatural Mother (1698). (Nares.) 
3. A clamorous outburst, as of indignation or 
other emotion; a noisy manifestation of feel- 
ing: as, to make a racket about a trifle; to 
raise a racket about one’s ears. [Colloq.]—4. 
Something going on, whether noisily and open- 
ly or quietly; a special proceeding, scheme, 
project, or the like: a slang use of very wide 
application: as, what’s the racket? (what is 
going on?); to go on a racket (to engage in a 
lark or go on a spree); to be on to a person’s 
racket (to detect his secret aim or purpose); to 
work the racket (to carry on a particular scheme 
or undertaking, especially one of a ‘‘shady” 
character); to stand the racket (to take the 
consequences, or abide the result). 

He is ready as myself to stand the racket of subsequent 


proceedings. 
Daily Telegraph (London), Sept. 8, 1882. (Hnacyc. Dict.) 


_He had been off on the racket, perhaps for a week at a 


ime. 
Daily Telegraph (London), Nov. 16, 1885. (Enceyc. Dict.) 


“Lucky I learned that signal racket,” said Jack, as, still 
at a furious pace, he made cuts in different directions 
with his extemporized flag. The Century, XX XIX. 527. 


To give the name of legislation to the proceedings at 
Albany over the Fair Bill yesterday would be an abuse of 
language. The proper name for them was “tumbling to 
the racket.” The Assembly passed the bill without de- 
bate and almost unanimously, much as they might pass a 
bill authorizing a man to change his name. 

New York Evening Post, Jan. 29, 1890. 


5. A smart stroke; a rap. [Prov. Eng. and 
Seotch. ] 

racket! (rak’et),v. [< racketl,n.] 1. intrans. 1. 
To make arattling or clattering noise; raise a 
tumult; move noisily. 

The wind blazed and racketed through the narrow space 
between the house and thehill. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 
2. To engage or take part in a racket of any 
kind; frequent noisy or tumultuous scenes; 
carry on eager or energetic action of some spe- 
cial kind. ([Colloq.] 

Old Gineral Pierpont, his gret-gret-grandfather, was a 
gineral in the British army in Injy, an’ he racketed round 
’mong them nabobs out there, an’ got no end ο) gold an’ 
precious stones. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 571. 
3. To be dissipated; indulge to excess in social 
pleasures. [Colloq.] 

I have been racketing lately, having dined twice with 
Rogers and once with Grant. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 302. 

II, trans. To utter noisily or tumultuously; 
clamor out. [Rare. ] 

Then think, then speak, then drink their sound again, 
And racket round about this body’s court 


These two sweet words, ’Tis safe. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 4. 


racket? (rak’et), x. [Also racquet, raquet; « 
ME. raket = Ὁ. raket = MLG. ragget = G. racket, 
yaket, rakett = Dan. Sw. raket, ς OF. assibi- 
lated rachete, rachette, rasquete, rasquette, a 
racket, battledore, also the palm of the hand, 
F. raquette, a racket, battledore, < Sp. raqueta 
= It. racchetta, also lacchetta, a racket, battle- 
dore (cf. ML. racha), ς Ar. rahat, palm of the 
hand, pl. rah, the palms; ef. palm1, 7, the game 
so called, tennis.] 1. The instrument with 
which players at tennis and like games strike 
the ball; a bat consisting usually of a thin strip 
of wood bent into a somewhat elliptical hoop, 





Rackets. 


a, 6, racket and ball used in Italy in the 17th century; c, @, racket 
and ball in present use. 


across which a network of cord or catgut is 
stretched, and to which a handle is attached. 
But kanstow pleyen raket to and fro? 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 460. 


Th’ Hail, which the Winde full in his face doth yerk, 

Smarter than Racquets in a Court re-ierk 

Balls ’gainst the Walls of the black-boorded house. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 


Tis but a ball bandied to and fro, and every man Car- 
ries a racket about him, to strike it from himself among 
the rest of the company. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, Author’s Pref. 


2. pl. A modern variety of the old game of 
tennis. 

He could shoot, play rackets. whist, and cricket better 
than most people, and was a consummate horseman on 
any animal under any circumstances. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xiii. 


Some British officers, playing rackets, had struck a ball 
to where he was sitting. Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 801. 


3. Akindofnet. Halliwell._—4. A snow-shoe: 


an Anglicized form of the French raquette. 
[ Rare. ] 

Their (the Canadian Indians’] Dogges are like Foxes, 
which spend not, neuer giue ouer, and haue rackets tyed 
vnder their feet, the better to runne on the snow. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 753. 
5. A broad wooden shoe or patten for a horse 
or other draft-animal, to enable him to step on 
marshy or soft ground.—6. A bird’s tail-fea- 
ther shaped like aracket; aspatule. The racket 
may result from a spatulate enlargement of the webs 
at or near the end of the feather; or from the lack, natu- 
ral or artificial, of webbing along a part of the feather, 
beyond which the feather is webbed; or from coiling of 
the end of the feather. These formations are exhibited 
in the motmots, in some humming-birds and birds of para- 
dise, and in various others, and are illustrated in the fig- 
ures under Momotus, Prioniturus, and Cincinnurus. Some 
feathers springing from the head acquire a similar shape. 
See cut under Parotia. 


7+. A musical instrument of the seventeenth 
century, consisting of a mouthpiece with a dou- 
ble reed, and a wooden tube repeatedly bent 
upon itself, and pierced with several finger- 
holes. Its compass was limited, and the tone weak and 
difficult to produce. Several varieties or sizes were made, 


as of the bombard, which it resembled. Early in the 
eighteenth century it was replaced by the modern bassoon. 


8. An organ-stop giving tones similar to those 
of the above instrument. 
racket7t (rak’et),v.¢ [< racket2,n.] To strike 
with or as if with a racket; toss. 
Thus, like a tennis-ball, is poor man racketed from one 
temptation to another, till at last he hazard eternal ruin. 
Hewyt, Nine Sermons, p. 60. 
racket-court (rak’et-kért), π. A court or area 
in which the game of rackets is played; a ten- 
nis-court. 
racketer (rak’et-ér), π. [< racketl + -erl.] A 
person given to racketing or noisy frolicking ; 
one who leads a gay or dissipated life. 
At aprivate concert last night with my cousins and Miss 


Clements ; and again to be at a play this night; I shall be 
a racketer, 1 doubt. 


Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, I. letter xvi. 


racket-ground (rak’et-ground), n. 

racket-court. 
The area, it appeared from Mr. Roker’s statement, was 

the racket-ground. Dickens, Pickwick, xli. 

rackettail (rak’et-tal), π. A humming-bird 
of the genus Discurus and related forms, having 
two feathers of the tail shaped like rackets. 

racket-tailed (rak’et-tald), a. Having the 
tail formed in part like a racket; having a 
racket on the tail, as the motmots (Momotide), 
certain humming-birds (Discurus, ete.), or a 
parrakeet of the genus Prioniturus. 


Same as 


4930 


rackety (rak’et-i), a. [« racketl + -ψ.] 
Making or characterized by a racket or noise; 
noisy: 88, a rackety company orplace. [Colloq. ] 

This strange metamorphosis in the racketty little Irish- 
man. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, vii. (Davies.) 
In the rackety bowling-alley. 
C. F. Woolson, Anne, p. 193. 
rack-fisht(rak’fish), η. [Origin unknown; prob. 
either for *wrackfish or for rockfish, q.v.] A 
fish, of what kind is not determined. S. Clarke, 
Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 5. 
rack-hook (rak’huk), ». In arepeating clock, 
a part of the striking-mechanism which en- 
gages the teeth of the rack in succession when 
the hours are struck; the gathering-piece or 


xpallet. HL. Η. Knight. 


racking! (rak’ing),”. [Verbal n. of rack}, v.] 
1. The act of torturing on the rack.—2. Naut., 
a piece of small stuff used to rack a tackle.— 
3. In metallurgical operations, same as rag- 
ging, 2. 

racking? (rak’ing), n. [Verbal n. of rack8, v.] 
In the manége, same as rack8, 

racking-can (rak’ing-kan), n. A vessel from 
which wine can be drawn without disturbing 
the lees, which remain at the bottom. 

racking-cock (rak’ing-kok), ». <A form of 
faucet used in racking off wine or ale from the 
cask or from the lees in the fermenting-vat. 

racking-crook (rak’ing-krik),. A hook hung 
in an open chimney to support a pot or kettle. 
See trammel. Also ealled ratten-crook. 


racking-faucet (rak’ing-fa’set), n. Same as 
racking-cock. 
racking-pump (rak’ing-pump),”. A pump for 


the transfer of liquors from vats to casks, ete., 
when the difference of level is such as to pre- 
vent the use of a siphon or faucet. 

racking-table (rak’ing-ta’bl), ». A wooden 
table or frame used in Cornwall for washing 
tin ore, which is distributed over the surface 
of the table with a solid rake or hard brush, 
whence the name: sometimes corrupted into 
ragging-table. See framing-table. 

rackle (rak’1), v. ¢t. andi.; pret. and pp. rackled, 
ppr. rackling. [Perhaps a var. of ratilel; but 
ef. racketl.] Torattle. [Prov. Eng.] 

rackle (rak’l),”. [Cf. rackle, v.,racketi.] Noisy 
talk. [Prov. Eng.] 

rackoont, η. An obsolete spelling of racoon. 

rack-pin (rak’pin), η. A small rack-stick. 

rack-rail (rak’ral), n. Avrail laid alongside the 
bearing-rails of a railway, having cogs into 
which works a cog-wheel on the locomotive: 
now used only in some forms of inclined-plane 
railway. 

rack-railway (rak’ral’wa), n. <A railway op- 
erated with the aid of rack-rails. 

The first rack-railway in France was opened lately at 

Langres, Nature, XXXVII. 328. 

rack-rent (rak’rent), n. [< rack1, v., + rent?, 
n.| A rent raised to the highest possible limit ; 
a rent greater than any tenant can reasonably 
be expected to pay: used especially of land- 
rents in Ireland. 


Some thousand families are... preparing to go from 
hence and settle themselves in America, . . . the farmers, 
whose beneficial bargains are now become a rackrent too 
hard to be borne, and those who have any ready money, 
or can purchase ond by the sale of their goods or leases, 
because they find their fortunes hourly decaying. 


Swift, Intelligencer, No. 19. 

Rack-rent . . . isthe highest annual rent that can be ob- 
tained by the competition of those who desire to become 
tenants. It is not a strictly legal term, though sometimes 
used in Acts of Parliament; in legal documents it is rep- 
resented by “the best rent that can be obtained without a 
fine.” F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 152. 


rack-rent (rak’rent), ο. [« rack-rent, n.] I, 
trans To subject to the payment of rack-rent. 
The land-lord rack-renting and evicting him [the tenant] 
with the hcip of the civil and military resources of the 
law. W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist. for Eng. Readers, p. 160, 
II. intrans. To impose rack-rents. 


Hence the chief gradually acquired the characteristics 
of what naturalists have called “synthetic” and ‘‘ pro- 
phetic ”” types, combining the features of the modern gom- 
been-man with those of the modern rack-renting landlord. 

Hualey, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 783. 


rack-renter (rak’ren’tér), κ. [ς rack-rent + 
-cr1,]_ 1. One who is subjected to the payment 
of rack-rent. 


The yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or un- 
der tenant pays. Locke. 


2. One who rack-rents his tenants. 


The entire Tory and Unionist alliance went on its knees, 
so to speak, during the Autumn to implore the rack-rent- 
ers to moderation. Contemporary Rev., LI. 124. 


rack-saw (rak’sa), n. A wide-toothed saw, 








raconteur (ra-kon-tér’), n. 


* a 
racoon, raccoon (ra-kén’), 1. 


racoon-berry (ra-kén’ber’i), πι. 


racoon-dog (ra-kén’dog), ». 


racoon-oyster (ra-kén’ois’tér), n. 


Racovian (ra-k0’vi-an), a. and n. 


racquet, η. 
racy (ra’si), α. 


racy 


rack-stick (rak’stik), n. A stick suitably pre- 
pared for stretching or straining a rope or the 
like, as in fastening a load on a wagon.—Rack- 
stick and lashing, a piece of two-inch rope, abcut 6 
feet long, fastened to a picket about 15 inches long, hav- 
ing a hole in its head to receive the rope. Farrow, Mil. 


Encyc. 

rack-tail (rak’tal), π. In a repeating clock, a 
bent arm connected with the striking-mecha- 
nism, having a pin at its end which drops upon 
the notched wheel that determines the number 
of strokes. 


rackwork (rak’wérk), π. A piece of mecha- 


nism in which a rack is used; a rack and pinion 
or the like. See cut under rack}. 
[F., < raconter, re- 
late: see recountl,] A story-teller; a person 
given to or skilled in relating anecdotes, re- 
counting adventures, or the like. 

There never was, in my opinion, a raconteur, from 
Charles Lamb or Theodore Hook down to Gilbert & Beckett 
or H. J. Byron, .. . who spoke and told anecdotes at a 
dinner-table, . . . that was not conscious that he was go- 
ing to be funny. 

Lester Wallack, in Scribner’s Mag., IV. 721. 


[Formerly also 
rackoon, rackcoon, by apheresis from earlier 
arocoun, aroughcun, aroughcond, < Virginia 
Algonkian arathcone, arrathkune, @ racoon. 
By further apheresis, coon. The F. raton 
is an accom. form, simulating F. raton, a rat: 
see ratten.| A small plantigrade carnivorous 
quadruped of the arctoid series of the order 
Ferz, belonging to the family Procyonide and 


genus Procyon. The common racoon is P. lotor, so 
called from its habit of dipping its food in water, as if 





Common Racoon (Procyon lotor). 


washing it, before eating. This animal is about 2 feet long 
with a stout body, a bushy ringed tail, short limbs, pointed 
ears, broad face, and very sharp snout, of a general grayish 
coloration, with light and dark markings on the face. It 
is common in southerly parts of the United States, and 
feeds on fruits and other vegetable as well as animal sub- 
stances. Its flesh is eatable, and the fur, much used for 
making caps, is called coonskin. ‘lhe racoon is readily 
tamed, and makes an amusing pet. Other members of the 
genus are P. psora of California with several subspecies 
and the quite distinct P. cancrivorus, the crab-eating 
racoon, of the warmer parts of America, known as the 
agouara. 


A beast they call Aroughcun, much like a badger, but 
vseth to liue on trees as squirrels doe, 
Capt. John Smith, Virginia, I. 124. 


Quil-darting Porcupines and Rackcoones be 
Castled in the hollow of an aged Tree. 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 32. 


The May-ap- 
[U. 5.] 

An Asiatic and 
Japanese animal of the family Canidzx, Nyete- 
reutes procyonoides, a kind of dog having an as- 
pect suggesting a racoon. See cut under Nyc- 
tereutes. 


ple, Podophyllum peltatum. 


An uneul- 
tivated oyster growing on muddy banks ex- 
posed at low tide. [Southern coast, U. 8.] 

racoon-perch (ra-kén’pérch), ». The common 
yellow perch, Perea flavescens, of the Great 
Lake region: so called from bands around the 
body something like those of a racoon’s tuil. 
See cut under perch}. 

ς Racow 
(in Poland) (NL. Racovia) + -ian.] J]. a. Per- 
taining or relating to Rakow, a town of Po- 
land, or to the Socinians, who made it their 

chief seat in the first part of the seventeenth 

century: as, the Racovian Catechism (a popu- 

lar exposition of Socinianism: see catechism, 2). 

II, ». An inhabitant of Rakow, or an adhe- 
rent of the Unitarian doctrines formerly taught 
there; specifically, a Polish Socinian. 

See racket2. 

[< race} + -y1.] 1. Having 


an agreeably peculiar flavor, of a kind that 


may be supposed to be imparted by the soil, 
as wine; peculiarly palatable. 








racy 


The hospitable sage, in sign 
Of social welcome, mix’d the racy wine. 
Pope, Odyssey, iii. 503. 


2. Having a strong distinctive and agreeable 

quality of any kind; spirited; pungent; pi- 

quant; spicy: as, aracy style; a racy anecdote. 
Brisk racy verses, in which we 


The soil from whence they came taste, smell, and see. 
Cowley, Ans. to Verses. 


His ballads are raciest when brimmed with the element 
that most attracts the author. 
E. C. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 282. 


Book English has gone round the world, but at home 
we still preserve the racy idioms of our fathers. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 


3. Pertaining to race or kind; racially distine- 
tive or peculiar; of native origin or quality. 
Yorkshire has such families here and there, . pecu- 


liar, racy, vigorous; of good blood and strong Brain. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, ix. 


The eyes [of a Gordon setter] must be full of animation, 
of arich color, between brown and gold; the neck must 
be clean and racy. The Century, XX XI. 118. 


=$Syn. 1 and 2, Racy, Spicy. These words agree in ex- 
 remeer a quality that is relished, physically or mentally. 

iterally, racy applies to the peculiar flavor which wines 
derive from the soil, and spicy to the flavor given to food, 
breezes, etc., byspice. Figuratively, that is racy which is 
agreeably fresh and distinctive in thought and expression ; 
that is spicy which is agreeably pungent to the mind, pro- 
ducing a sensation comparable to that which spice pro- 
duces in taste. Pointedness is essential to spiciness, and 
likely to be found in raciness, 


rad! (ταᾶ),α. [< ME. rad, ς Icel. hreddr = Sw. 
radd = Dan.red, afraid.) Afraid; frightened. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 
We were so rad euerilkon, 
When that he put besyde the stone, 
We qwoke for ferd, and durst styr none, 
And sore we were abast. 
York Plays, p. 416. 
She seyd, ‘‘ Without consent of me, 
That an Outlaw suld come befor a King; 
I am right rad of treasonrie.” 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 27). 


rad?},a. A Middle English form of rath. 
rad}, A Middle English preterit of ride. 


ταᾶη, An obsolete preterit of read}. 
ο Tc n. [Abbr. of radical.] A radical. 
[ Low. 


He’s got what will buy him bread and cheese when the 

Rads shut up the Church. Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xxxv. 

raddet. An obsolete preterit of read1. 

raddle! (τας 1),η. [Early mod. E. radel, redle ; 
also (in verb) ruddle; perhapsa transposed form 
of hurdle ; or formed from wreathe or writhe (ef. 
writhle, v.) and confused with hurdle, or with 
riddle} (ME. redel, ete.),acurtain.] 1. A hur- 
dle. [Prov. Eng.]—2. pl. Small wood or sticks 
split like laths to bind a wall for the plastering 
it over with loam or mortar. Kennett. (Halli- 
well.) 

In old time the houses of the Britons were slightlie set 
vp with afew posts and many radels, with stable and all 
offices under one roofe. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Britain, ii. 12. (Holinshed’s Chron.) 
3. A piece of wood interwoven with others be- 
tween stakes toforma fence. [Prov. Ἐπσ.]--- 
4. A hedge formed by interweaving the shoots 
and branches of trees or shrubs. [Prov. Eng.] 
—5. A wooden bar with a row of upright 
pegs, employed by domestic weavers in some 
places to keep the warp of a proper width, and 
to prevent it from becoming entangled when it 
is wound upon the beam.—6., In metal-working, 
a rabble. 
raddle}! (τα 1), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. raddled, ppr. 
raddling. (Formerly also redle, ruddle; < rad- 
dlel, ‘4 1. To weave; interweave; wind to- 
gether; wattle. 
Raddling or working it up like basket work. 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, xxv. 
οἱ. To “baste”; beat. 


Robin Hood drew his sword so good, 
The peddler drew his brand, 
And he hath raddled him, bold Robin Hood, 
So that he scarce can stand. 
Ballad of Robin Hood. 
raddle? (rad‘l),. [Var. of reddle, ruddlel.] 1. 
Same as reddle.— 2. A layer of red pigment. 
Some of us have more serious things to hide than a yel- 
low cheek behind a raddle of rouge. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, A Medal of George the 
[Fourth. 
raddle? (rad’1),v. ¢.; pret. and pp. raddled, ppr. 
raddling. [< raddle2,n.] 1. To paint with or 
as if with raddle; color coarsely, as with rouge. 
Can there be any more dreary object than those whiten- 
ed and raddled old women who shudder at the slips? 
Thackeray, Newcomes, xx. 
2. To get over (work) in a careless, slovenly 
manner, [Prov. Eng.] Imp. Dict. 
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raddle-hedge (rad’l-hej), n. Same as raddlel, 4. 
raddlemant, η. Same as reddleman. Fuller, 
Worthies, III. 38. 
raddock (rad’ok), n. 
dock, 
raddourt, n. See redour. 
βάθη (rad). A dialectal (Old English and 
Scotch) preterit of ride. 
rade? (rad),”. A dialectal (Scotch) or obsolete 
form of road. 
radeau (ra-d6’), n.; pl. radeaux (-déz’). [< F. 
radeau = Pr. radelh, < ML. *ratellus (also, after 
OF ., radellus, rasellus), dim. of L. ratis, raft, 
vessel.] A raft. 
Three vessels under sail, and one at anchor, above Split 
Rock, and behind it the radeau Thunderer. 
Irving. (Webster.) 
Rademacher’s plaster. See plaster. 
radevoret, 7”. [ME., prob. of OF. origin; per- 
haps orig. OF. *ras de Vore: ras (Sp. It. raso), 
a sort of smooth cloth (see rash*) ; de, of ; * Vore, 
perhaps the town of Lavaurin Languedoe. Cf. 
F.. ras de Chdlons, ras de Gennes, similar cloth 
from the places named.] A sort of cloth or 
textile fabric usually explained as ‘tapestry’ or 
‘striped stuff tapestry.’ 
This woful lady ylerned had in youthe 
So that she werken and embrowden kouthe, 
And weven in stole the radevore, 
As hyt of wymmen hath be woved yore. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2352. 
radget (raj), m. Same as rodge. 
radial (ra’di-al), a. and κ. [ς F. radial = It. 


A dialectal form of rud- 


*xradiale, < NL. radialis, « L. radius, ray, radius: 


see radius, rayl.] JI, a. Of or pertaining to a 
ray or a radius (or radii); having the character 
or appearance of a ray or a radius; grouped or 
appearing like radii or rays; shooting out as 
from acenter; being or moving in the direction 
of the radius. 


At a little distance from the center the wind is probably 
nearly radial. Science, III. 94. 


Specifically —(a) In anat., of or pertaining in any way to 
the radius see radius, 2): as, the radial artery, nerve, 
vein; radial articulations or movements; the radial side 
or aspect of the arm, wrist, or hand; the radial group of 
muscles; the radial pronator or supinator. (9) In zodl., 
rayed, radiate, or radiating; of or pertaining to the rays, 
arms, or radiating processes of an animal; relating to the 
radially disposed or actinomeric parts of the Radiata and 
similar animals. See cut under medusiform. (ο) In ichth., 
of or pertaining to the radialia. See radiale (c). 


The cartilaginous, or ossified, basal and radial supports 
of the fins. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 38, 


(d) In bot.: (1) Belonging to a ray, as of an umbel or of a 
flower-head in the Compositz. (2) Developing uniform] 
on all sides of the axis: opposed to bifacial or dorsiventral. 
Goebel.—Radial ambulacral vessels. See ambulacral. 
—Radial artery, the smaller of the branches resulting 
from the bifurcation of the brachial artery at the elbow, 
extending in a straight line on the outer side of the front 
of the forearm to the wrist, where it turns around the radi- 
al side of the carpus and descends to the upper part of the 
first interosseous space, where it penetrates the palm of 
the hand to help form the deep palmar arch. Just above 
the wrist it lies subcutaneously on the ulnar side of the 
tendon of the long supinator, and is here commonly felt 
in ascertaining the pulse. Its chief branches, besides the 
muscular and cutaneous ones, are the radial recurrent and 
the anterior and posterior carpals.— Radial axle-box. 
See aale-bor.— Radial bundle, in bot., a fibrovascular 
bundle in which the phloém and xylem are arranged in 
alternating radii. Compare closed, collateral, and concen- 
tric bundle, under bundle. 


The last form is the radial, where the bundles of phloem 
and xylem are arranged alternately in the central fibro-vas- 
cular axis. Encyc. Brit., XII. 18. 


Radial cells, in entom., same as postcostal cellules (which 
see, under postcostal).— Radial curve, in geom., a curve 
most conveniently expressed by means of the radius vec- 
tor as one coérdinate: spirals and the quadratrix of Dinos- 
tratus are radial curves.—Radial drilling-machine. See 
drilling-machine.—Radial fibers of the retina. See sus- 
tentacular fibers, under sustentacular.— Radial formula, 
the expression of the number of rays in the fins of a fish by 
the initial letters of the names of the fins and the numbers 
of their rays: thus, the radial formula for the yellow perch 
is D, XIII. + I. 14; A, Il. + 7; P,15; V, I. 5—where the 
Roman numerals are the spines and the Arabic the rays 
of the dorsal, anal, pectoral, and ventral fins respectively. 
—Radial nerve, See nerve.—Radial-piston water- 
wheel. See water-wheel.—Radial plates, in crinoids, 
the set or system of plates which includes the joints of the 
stem, arms and pinnules, the centrodorsal plate, and the 
radial plate proper: distinguished from perisomatic plates. 
—Radialrecurrent artery, a branch of the radial artery, 
given off near its origin, that turns backward to join in the 
anastomosis abont the elbow.— Radial symmetry. See 
symmetry.— Radial vein. See marginal vein, under mar- 


ginal. 

ΤΙ. ». A radiating or radial part; aray. Spe- 
cifically, in anat. and zool.: (a) Aradiale. (0) In ichth., the 
radius or hypercoracoid (a bone). (c) One of the joints of 
the branches of a crinoid, between the brachials and the 
basals; one of the joints of the second order, or of a divi- 
sion of the basals. See cut under Crinoidea, 


The two radials [of a crinoid] on either side of the larg. 
est basal . . . are broader than the other two. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 150. 











radiance 
(d) The fourth joint, counting from the base, of the pedi- 
palp of a spider. 
radiale (ra-di-a’lé), n.; pl. radialia (-li-d). 
[NL., neut. of radialis, radial: ses radial. ] 
In zodl. and anat.: (a) The radiocarpal bone; 
that bone of the wrist which is situated on the 
radial side of the proximal row of earpals, in 
special relation with the radius. In man this 
bone is the seaphoid. Compare ulnare, and see 
cuts under hand and carpus. (b) One of the 
rays of the cup of acrinoid. See radial, n. (c), 
and cut under Crinoidea. (ο) A cartilage radiat- 
ing from the base of the fins of elasmobranchi- 
ate fishes. See cut under pterygium. (d) Same 
as radial, n. (0). See hypercoracoid. 
radialis (ra-di-a’lis),.; pl.radiales(-léz). [NL. 
radialis (se. musculus, ete.), radial: see radial. ] 
In anat., a radial muscle, artery, vein, or nerve: 
chiefly used adjectively as a part of certain 
Latin phrase-names of muscles: as, flexor car- 
pi radialis; extensor carpi radialis longior or 
brevior. See flexor, extensor. 
radiality (ra-di-al’i-ti), η. [« radial + -ity.] 
The character or structure of a radiate organ- 
ism; formation of rays, or disposition of rayed 
parts; radial symmetry. Sometimes called ra- 
diateness and radiism. 
radialization (ra-di-al-i-za’shon), n. [< radi- 
alize + -ation.] Arrangement in radiating 
forms; radiation. 
Thus the rocks exhibit much evidence of a silicification 
(and often of a radialization possibly connected with it). 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 267. 
radialize (ra’di-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. ra- 
dialized, ppr. radializing. [< radial + -ize.] To 
render radiate; make ray-like. 
One fragment exhibits part of a large radialized struc- 
ture within a spherulitic matrix. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soe., XLV. 249. 
radially (ra’di-al-i), adv. 1. In a radial or ra- 
diating manner; in the manner of radii or rays: 
as, lines diverging redially. 
As the growth [of the fungus] spreads outward radially, 
the inner hyphe, having sucked all the organic matter 


out of the ground, perish. 
S. B. Herrick, Wonders of Plant Life, p. 82. 


2. In entom., toward or over the radius (8 vein 


xof the wing): as, a color-band radially dilated. 


radian (ra’di-an), π. [< radius + -an.] The 
angle subtended at the center of a circle by an 
are equal in length to the radius. Also called 
the unit angle in circular measure. It is equal 


to 97° 17’ 44”.80625 nearly. 


radiance (ra’di-ans), n. [< F. radiance, ς ML. 
radiantia, radiance, < L. radian(t-)s, radiant: 
see radiant.} 1. Brightness shooting in rays 
or beams; hence, in general, brilliant or spark- 
ling luster; vivid brightness. 


The sacred radiance of the sun. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 111. 


The Son,... 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 
Of majesty divine. Milton, P. L., vii. 194. 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 
Shelley, Adonais, lii. 
2. Radiation. 


Thus we have... (3) Theory of radiance. 

J. Clerk Maxwell, in Encyc. Brit., XTX. 2. 
=$yn. 1. Radiance, Brilliance, Brilliancy, Effulgence, Reful- 
gence, Splendor, Luster. These words agree in representing 
the shooting out of rays or beams in an impressive way. 
Radiance is the most steady ; it is generally a light that is 
agreeable to the eyes; hence the word is often chosen for 
corresponding figurative expressions: as, the radiance of 
his cheerfulness; the radiance of the gospel. Brilliance 
represents a light that is strong, often too strong to be 
agreeable, and marked by variation or play and penetra- 
tion : as, the brilliance of a diamond or of fireworks. Hence, 
figuratively, the brilliancy of the scene at a wedding; the 
radiance of humor, the brilliancy of wit. Brillianceis more 
often literal, brilliancy figurative. Effulgence is asplendid 
light, seeming to fill to overflowing every place where it is 
— astrong, flooding, but not necessarily intense or painful 
light: as, the effulgence of the noonday sun; the effulgence 
of theattributes of God. Hence a courtier might by figure 
speak of the effulgence of Queen Elizabeth’s beauty. Reful- 
gence is often the same as efulgence, but sometimes weaker. 
Splendor, which is more often used figuratively, is, when 
used literally, about thesameasrefulgence. Lusteris the 
only one of these words which does not imply that the ob- 
ject gives forth light; /wster may be used where the light 
is either emitted or reflected, but latterly more often re- 
flected: as, the Juster of silk. Luster is generally, like 
brilliance, a varying light, but it may be simply two or 
three degrees weaker than splendor. For comparison with 
glisten, glitter, etc., see glare, v. 7%. 

’T were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted. Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 99. 


here is an appearance of brilliancy in the pleasures of 

high life which naturally dazzles the young. Craig. 
Effulgence of my glory, Son beloved. 

Αλ ’ Milton, P. Le, vi. 680. 


radiance 


Though they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendour through the sky. 
Montgomery, Battle of Alexandria. 


The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 
Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 
Pope, Messiah, 1. 82. 
ο (va’di-an-si), ». [As radiance (see 
x Cy).] Same as radiance, 
radiant (ra’di-ant), a. and. [Early mod. E. 
: radiaunt; < OF. radiant, F. radiant = Sp. Pg. 
radiante = It. radiante, raggiante, < L. radi- 
an(t-)s, ppr. of radiare, radiate, shine: see ra- 
diate.| JI, a. 1. Darting, shooting, or emit- 
ting rays of light or heat; shining; sparkling ; 
beaming with brightness, literally or figurative- 
ly: as, the radiant sun; aradiant countenance. 
Mark, what radiant state she spreads. 
Milton, Arcades, 1. 14. 


A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 128. 


His features radiant as the soul within. 
ο. W. Holmes, Vestigia Quinque Retrorsum. 
2. Giving out rays; proceeding in the form of 
rays; resembling rays; radiating; also, radi- 
ated; radiate: as, radiant heat. 
Jonas. . . made him ashadowynge place for his defence 


agaynst the radyaunt heet of the sonne in the syde of an 
hyll. Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, Ps. cxxx. 
The passage of radiant heat, as such, through any me- 
dium does not heat it at all. 
W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature (1st ed.), p. 45. 
When this (radiation of fibers] takes place in an open cav- 
ity, producing brush-like forms, they are termed radiant. 
Encyce. Brit., XVI. 370. 
3. In her.: (a) Edged with rays: said of an 
ordinary or other bearing such as is usually 
bounded with straight lines, the 
rays generally appearing like 
long indentations. See ray], 8. 
(0) Giving off rays, which do 
not form a broken or indent- 
ed edge to the bearing, but 
stream from it, its outline be- 
ing usually perfect and the 
rays apparently streaming from 
behind it.—4. In bot., radiating; radiate.— 
Radiant energy. See energy.—Radiant heat. See 
heat, 2.— Radiant matter, a phrase used by Crookes 
to describe a highly rarefied gas, or “ultra-gaseous mat- 
ter,” which is found to produce certain peculiar me- 
chanical and luminous effects when a charge of high-po- 
tential electricity is passed through it. For example, ina 
vacuum-tube exhausted to one millionth of an atmosphere 
the particles of the gas present are projected from the 
negative pole in streams (cathode rays), and if they are 
made to strike against a delicately poised wheel they set 
it in motion ; if on a piece of calcite, they make it phos- 
phorescent, etc.— Radiant neuration, in entom., neura- 
tion characterized by a number of veins radiating outward 
from a small roundish areolet or cell in the disk of the 
wing, as in certain Diptera.— Radiant point, in physics, 
the point from which rays of light or heat proceed. Also 
called radiating point.— Radiant veins or nervures, 
in entom., veins or nervures radiating from a single small 
wing-cell.=Syn. 1. Beaming, resplendent. See radiance. 
ΤΙ. x. 1. In optics, a luminous point or ob- 
ject from which light radiates to the eye, or to 
a mirror or lens; a point considered as the 
focus of a pencil of rays.—2. In astron., the 
point in the heavens from which the shooting- 
stars of a meteoric shower seem to proceed: 
thus, the radiant of the shower of November 
13th is near the star ζ Leonis, and. these meteors 
are hence called the Leonides. Similarly the mete- 
ors of November 27th (which are connected with Biela’s 
comet, and are often called the Bielides) have their radiant 
not far from y Andromede, and are also known as the 
Andromedes or Andromedids. 
1. With radiant 


radiantly (ra’di-ant-li), adv. 
or beaming brightness; with glittering splen- 
dor.— 2. By radiation; in the manner of rays; 
radiatingly. ([Rare.] 
Healthy human actions should spring radiantly (like 
rays) from some single heart motive. 
Ruskin, Elements of Drawing, iii. 
Radiariat (ra-di-a’ri-ii), m. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of radiarius, radiate: see radiary.] 1. In La- 
marck’s classification (1801-12), a class of ani- 
mals, divided into the orders Mollia, or aca- 
lephs, and Echinoderma (the latter including 
the <Actiniz).—2. In Owen’s classification 
(1855), a subprovince of the province Radiata, 
containing the five classes Echinodermata, 
Bryozoa, Anthozoa, Acalephzx, and Hydrozoa.— 
3. In H. Milne-Edwards’s classification (1855), 
the first subbranch of Zodphyites (contrasted 
with Sarcodaria), containing the three classes 
of echinoderms, acalephs, and corals or polyps. 
radiaryt (ra’di-a-ri), a. andn. [= F. radiaire, 
< NL. radiarius, < L. radius, a ray, radius: see 
radius.| In zool., same as radiate. 





Or, a Chief Radi- 
ant, Sable. 
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Radiata (ra-di-a’ ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. radiatus, radiate: see radiate, a.) 1. In 
Cuvier’s system of classification, the fourth 
grand branch of the animal kingdom, contain- 
ing ‘‘the radiated animals or zoéphytes.” τι 
was divided into five classes: (1) Echinodermata ; (2) En- 
tozoa, or intestinal worms; (9) Acalepha, or sea-nettles; 
(4) Polypi; (5) Infusoria: thus a mere waste-basket for 
animals not elsewhere located to Cuvier’s satisfaction. 
It was accepted and advocated by L. Agassiz after its 
restriction to the echinoderms, acalephs, and polyps, in 
which sense it was very generally adopted for many years. 
But the group has now been abolished, and its compo- 
nents are widely distributed in other phyla and classes 
of the animal kingdom, as Protozoa, Colentera, Echinoder- 
mata, and Vermes. 


The lower groups of which he [Cuvier] knew least, and 
which he threw into one great heterogeneous assemblage, 
the Radiata, have been altogether remodelled and re- 
arranged. .. . Whatever form the classification of the 
Animal Kingdom may eventually take, the Cuvierian Ra- 
diata is, in my judgment, effectually abolished, 

Hualey, Classification (1869), p. 86. 


2. In later classifications, with various limita- 


tions and restrictions of sense 1. (a) The old 
Radiata without the Infusoria. (0) Same as Echinoder- 
mata proper; Ambulacraria (which see) without the ge- 
nus Lalanoglossus. Metschnikoff. (ο In Owen’s system 
(1855), one of four provinces of the animal kingdom, di- 
vided into Radiaria, Entozoa (celelminths and _ sterel- 
minths), and Infusoria (the latter containing Rotifera 


yx and Polygastria). 


radiate (ra’di-at), 0.7 pret. and pp. radiated, 
ppr. radiating. [< L. radiatus, pp. of radiare, 
furnish with spokes, give out rays, radiate, 
shine (> It. radiare, raggiare = Sp. Pg. radiar 
= F. radier, radiate, shine), < radius, a spoke, 
ray: see radius, ray1.] 1. intrans. 1. To issue 
and proceed in rays or straight lines from a 
point; spread directly outward from a center 
or nucleus, as the spokes of a wheel, heat and 
light, ete. 
Light . . . radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes. Locke, Elem. of Nat. Phil., xi. 
But it [the wood] is traversed by plates of parenchyma, 
or cellular tissue of the same nature as the pith, which 
radiate from that to the bark. 
A. Gray, Structural Botany, p. 74. 
When the light diminishes, as in twilight, the circular 
fibers relax, the previously stretched radiating fibers con- 
tract by elasticity, and enlarge the pupil. 
Le Conte, Sight, p. 39. 
2. To emit rays; be radiant: as, a radiating 
body.—3. To spread in all directions from a 
central source or cause; proceed outward as 
from a focus to all accessible points. 


The moral law lies at the center of nature, and radiates 
to the circumference, Emerson, Nature, p. 51. 


Enjoyment radiates. It is of no use to try and take 
care of all the world; that is being taken care of when 
you feel delight in art or in anything else. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxii. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To emit or send out in direct 
lines, as from a point or focus; henee, to cause 
to proceed or diverge in all directions, as from 
a source or cause; communicate by direct em- 
anation: as, the sun radiates heat and light. 

Donatello. . . seemed to radiate jollity out of his whole 
nimble person. Hawthorne, Marble Faun, x. 


The Wonder . . . looked full enough of life to radiate 
vitality into a statue of ice. 
ο. W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, vi. 


Mountain tops gather clouds around them for the same 
reason: they cool themselves by radiating their heat, 
through the dry superincumbent air, into space. 

1.9. Mann, in Modern Meteorology, p. 23. 
2. To furnish with rays; cause to have or to 
consist of rays; make radial. 

Elsewhere, a brilliant radiated formation was conspic- 
uous, spreading, at four opposite points, into four vast 
luminous expansions, compared to feather-glumes, or 
aigrettes, A, M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 83. 


Radiating keyboard or pedals, in organ-building, a 
pedal keyboard in which the pedals are placed closer to- 
gether in front than behind, so as to enable the player to 
reach them with equal ease.— Radiating point. Same 
as radiant point (which see, under radiant).—Radiati 

power. Same as radiative power (which see, under radv- 


ative). 

radiate (ra’di-at), a. and κα. [ς L. radiatus, 
having rays, radiating, pp. of radiare, radiate, 
furnish with spokes: see radiate, v.] I, a.1. 
Having a ray, rays, or ray-like parts; having 
lines or projec- 
tions proceeding 
from a common 
center or sur- 
face; rayed: as, 
a radiate animal 
(amember of the 
Radiata); aradi- 
ate mineral (one 
with rayed erys- 
tals or fibers); a 
radiate flower-head. Specifically—(a) In zodl.: (1) 
Characterized by or exhibiting radial symmetry, or radia- 





: η 


Radiate Structure.—Wavellite. 





radiation 


tion; having the whole structure, or some parts of it, radi- 
ating from a common center; radiatory; rayed ; actino- 
meric. (2) Of or pertaining to the Cuvierian Radiata: as, 
“the/radiate mob,” Hualey. (b) In bot., bearing ray-flow- 
ers: said chiefly of a head among the Composite, in which 
a disk of tubular florets is encircled by one or more rows of 
radially spreading ligulate florets, as in the daisy and sun- 
flower; or in which all the florets arc ligulate, as in the 
dandelion and chicory. ; 
2. Constituting a ray or rays; proceeding or 
extending outward from a center or focus; ra- 
diating: as, tho radiate fibers of some minerals 
and plants; the radiate petals of a flower or 
florets of a head. 

A school-house plant on every hill, 

Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 

The quick wires of intelligence. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


3. In numismatic and similar descriptions, rep- 
8 





Radiate Head of Gallienus.— From an aureus in the British Mu- 
seum, (Four times the size of the original.) 


resented with rays proceeding from it, as a head 
or bust: as, the head of the Emperor Caracalla, 
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The sun-god Helios rising from the sea, showing radiate head. 
(Metope from New Ilium in the Troad.) 


radiate ; the head of Helios (the sun-god), ra- 
diate. 
II, ». 1. A ray-like projection; a ray. 
The tin salt crystallised out in transparent, shining nee- 
dles, arranged in clusters of radiates about nuclei. 
Amer. Chem. Jour., XI. 82. 
2. A member of the Radiata, in any sense. 
radiated (ra’di-a-ted), p.a. [< radiate + -ed?.] 
Same as radiate.—Radiated animals. See Radia- 
ta.—Radiated falcon. See falcon.—Radiated wing- 
cells, in entom., wing-cells formed principally.by diverg- 
ing nervures, as in the earwig. 
radiately (ra’di-at-li), adv. Ina radiate man- 
ner; with radiation from a common center ; ra- 
dially.—Radiately veined or nerved, in bot., same as 
palmately veined or nerved. See nervation. 
radiateness (ra’di-at-nes), n. Same as radi- 
ality. 
radiate-veined (ra’di-at-vand), a. 
palmately veined. See nervation. 
radiatiform (ra-di-a’ti-f6rm),a. [<L. radiatus, 
radiate, + forma, form.] In bot., having the 
appearance of being radiate: said of heads, as 
in some species of Centaurea, having some of 
the marginal flowers enlarged, but not truly 
ligulate. 
radiatingly (ra’di-a-ting-li), adv. 
diately. 
radiation (ra-di-f’shon), α. [ς F. radiation 
= Sp. radiacion = Pg. radiagdo = It. radi- 
azione, < Li. radiatio(n-), shining, radiation, ¢ 
radiare, shine, radiate: see radiate.) 1. The 
act of radiating, or the state of being radiated; 
specifically, emission and diffusion of rays, as 
of rays of light or heat, or of X-rays. Physically 
speaking, radiation is the transformation of the molecu- 
lar energy of a hot body — that is, any body above the ab- 
solute zero (—273° C.)—into the wave-motion of the sur- 
rounding ether, and the propagation of these ether waves 


through space. Hence, every body is the source of radia- 
tion, but the character of the radiation varies, depending 


In bot., 


Same as ra- 


radiation 


chiefly upon the temperature of the body; it is called lw- 
minous or obscure, according as it is or is not capable of 
exciting the sensation of light. Compare radiant energy, 
heat, light1, radiator. See the supplement. 


Radiation is the communication of vibratory motion to 
the ether, and when a body is said to be chilled by radia- 
tion, as for example the grass of a meadow on a starlight 
night, the meaning is that the molecules of the grass have 
lost a portion of their motion, by imparting it to the 
medium in which they vibrate. Tyndall, Radiation, § 2. 


Any substance . . . will become heated by radiation to 
the greatest degree when its surface is made rough and 
completely black, so that it can absorb all the rays falling 
upon it, Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 198. 


2. The divergence or shooting forth of rays 
from a point or foeus.— 3. In zool., the struc- 
tural character of a radiate; the radiate con- 
dition, quality, or type; the radiate arrange- 
ment of parts. Also radiism.—Direct radiation 
and indirect radiation, phrases used in describing the 
method of heating by steam-radiators, according as the 
radiator is actually in the room heated or is inclosed in a 
space beneath, from which the hot air is distributed by 
tin pipes, as in simple heating by a hot-air furnace. In 
both cases the heat is communicated by convection, and 
in the case of indirect radiation not at all by radiation. 
— Dynamic radiation, a phrase introduced by Tyndall 
to describe the radiation of a gas when the heat is not 
due to an outside source, but is developed by the molecu- 
lar motion as the gas passes rapidly into an exhausted 
vessel.— Solar radiation, the radiation of the sun as 
measured by the heat which the earth receives from it. 
—Terrestrial radiation, the communication of heat 
by the earth to the surrounding ether, by means of radia- 
tion. ΄ 

radiative (ra’di-d-tiv), a. [< radiate + -ive.] 
Having a tendency to radiate; possessing the 


quality of radiation. —Radiative or radiating 

wer, the ability of a body to radiate heat — that is, phys- 
cally, to transform its own heat-energy into the wave- 
motion of the surrounding ether. It depends, other 
things being equal, upon the nature of the surface of the 
body, being a maximum for lampblack and a minimum 
for polished metallic surfaces: thus, a mass of hot water 
will cool more rapidly in a vessel with a dull-black sur- 
face than in one which is polished and bright, like silver. 
The radiative and absorbing powers of a substance are 
identical, and are the opposite of the reflecting power. 
Also called emissive power. 


radiator (ra’di-a-tor),. [< radiate + -orl.] 1. 
A source of radiation; a body or substance 
from which energy is given off by means of 


ether-waves. The term is usually confined to cases in 
which the vibrating parts of the radiator are of molecular 
dimensions and the resulting radiation is of the wave- 
lengths included in the spectrum (about 0.00001 cm. to 
0.05 cm.). Devices for producing electromagnetic waves, 
such as the Hertz vibrator, and radioactive substances 
the energy emanating from which is not in the form of 
waves, are, however, sometimes called ‘radiators.’ All 
forms of matter radiate to some extent at all tempera- 
tures above the absolute zero, the intensity of radiation 
increasing rapidly as the temperature rises. The radi- 
ating power of a body depends upon its absorbing power, 
the universal law being that a body emits those wave- 
lengths which it is capable of absorbing and noothers, and 
that radiation and absorption are always proportional. 
Reflecting power and transparency, therefore, are incom- 
patible with high radiating power, andthe best possible 
radiator would be a substance reflecting nothing and ab- 
sorbing all radiation falling uponit. Such a radiator is 
called the ideal black body. While no such substance 
actually exists, a close approximation to its radiation, both 
as to character and amount, is afforded by the radiation 
from a small hole in an otherwise entirely closed, hollow, 
opaque vessel, and such devices are used as standards of 
radiation. Radiators coated with platinum-black, lamp- 
black, or iron oxid, approach the ideal black body in radi- 
ating power within afew per cent. A black body radiates 
in proportion to the fourth power of its temperature. It 
gives a continuous spectrum the maximum intensity of 
which is of a wave-length which varies with the tempera- 
ture. At 20° C. the maximum lies between 9 and 10,; 
atthe temperature of the acetylene flame (1,900° C.), it lies 
at 1.054, while in the sun’s spectrum the maximum of 
energy is at 0.5u. Wave-lengths within the limits of the 
visible spectrum attain sufficient intensity to affect the 
eye— but not to produce the sense of color—at about 
400° C. Color sensation begins at about 500°C. The colors 
of highest luminosity, yellow and green, appear first. 

2. Apart of a heating apparatus designed to 
communicate heat to a room, chiefly by con- 


vection, but partly, in some cases, by radiation. 


radiatory (ra’di-d-td-ri), a. [« radiate + -ory.] 
Radiating; having parts arranged like rays 

xaround a center or axis; rayed; actinomeric. 

radical (rad’i-kal), a.andn. [ς F. radical = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. radical = It. radicale = D. radikaal 
= G. Sw. Dan. radikal, ς LL. radicalis, of or 
pertaining to the root, having roots, radical, 
ς L. radix (radic-), root: see radix.] I, a. 1. 
Pertaining or relating to a root or to roots. 


The cause of a thynne and watery radycall moyster to 
suche thynges as drawe theyr nuryshement therof. 
R. Eden, tr. of Gonzalus Oviedus (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 227). 


Specifically —(a) In bot., belonging to the root : opposed 
to cauline. See radical leaves and radical peduncle, be- 
low. (6) In philol., of the nature of or pertaining to a 
root, or a primary or underived word or main part of a 
word: as, a radical word; a radical letter or syllable; 
radical accentuation. (c) In math., consisting of or in- 
dicating one of the roots of a number: as, a radical ex- 
pression ; the radical sign. (d) In chem., noting any atom 
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or group of atoms which is, for the moment, regarded as a 
chief constituent of the molecules of a given compound, 
and which does not lose its integrity in the ordinary chem- 
ical reactions to which the substance is liable. Cooke, 
Chem. Philos., p. 106. : 

2. Making part of the essential nature of the 
subject or thing concerned; existing inherent- 
ly; intrinsic; organic: as, radical defects of 
character; a radical fault of construction; the 


radical principles of an art or of religion. The 
Latin word first occurs, about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, in the phrase humidum radicale, or radi- 
cal moisture, that moisture in an animal or a plant which 
cannot be expelled without killing the organism which 
was supposed to remain unchanged throughout life, and 
to be the chief principle of vitality. The word seems to 
translate the pseudo-Aristotelian ws ἄν εἴποι τις pica, fas 
one may say, roots’—an expression applied to moisture 
and certain other conditions as being essential to the life 
of plants. 


Radicall moisture, or first or naturall moisture, spred 
like a dew thorow all the parts of the bodie, wherewith 
such parts are nourished: which moisture, being once 
wasted, can neuer be restored. Minsheu. 


Whilst thus my sorrow-wasting soul was feeding 
Upon the radical humour of her thought. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 


This radical error .. . has contributed more than any 
other cause to prevent the formation of popular constitu- 
tional governments. Calhoun, Works, I. 30. 


3. Of or pertaining to the root or foundation 
of the subject; concerned with or based upon 
fundamental principles; hence, thoroughgoing; 
extreme: as, a radical truth; a radical differ- 
ence of opinion; radical views or measures; the 
Radical party in British polities. 


His works . . . are more radical in spirit and tendency 
than any others, for they strike at all cant whatever, 
whether it be the cant of monarchy or the cant of democ- 
racy. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 147. 


4, [cap.] Of or pertaining to a political party 
or body of persons known as Radicals (see 
II., 4, below): as, a Radical candidate; the 
Radical program.—Radi- 
cal axis of two circles. 
See azvis!.— Radical bass, in 
music, same as fundamental 
bass (which see, under funda- 
mental).— Radical cadence, 
in music, a cadence consisting 
of chords in their original posi- 
tion.— Radical center of 
three circles in a plane, the 
intersection of the three radi- Center 
cal axes of the three pairs of the 

three circles.—Radical curve. See curve.—Radical 
expression, an expression containing radical signs, es- 
pecially a quantity expressed as a root of another. Some- 
times loosely called a radical quantity.—Radical func- 
tion. See function.—Radical leaves, leaves springing 
from the root, or, properly, from a part of the stem near to 
and resembling the root. In many herbs (primrose, dan- 
delion, etc.) all or nearly all the leaves are thus clustered 
at the base of the stem. See cuts under Hieractum and 
Ornithogalum.— Radical moisturet, See above, def. 2. 
— Radical peduncle, a peduncle that proceeds from the 
axil of a radical leaf, as in the primrose and cowslip.— 
Radical pitch, the pitch or tone with which the utter- 
ance of a syllable begins.— Radical plane, the plane of 
intersection of two spheres other than the plane at in- 
finity, whether the circle of intersection be real or not.— 
Radical sign the sign (a modified form of the letter 
r, the initial of Latin radiz, root), placed before any quan- 
tity, denoting that its root is to be extracted: thus, y α or 


Y¥a+b. To distinguish the particular root, a number is 
written over the sign: thus, #7 , 7” , 7 , etc., denote 
respectively the square root, cube root, fourth root, etc. 
In the case of the square root, however, the number is 
usually omitted, and merely the sign written. The same 
sign is much used to mark a so-called root or radical ele- 
ment of words.—Radical stress, in elocution, the force 
of utterance falling on the initial part of a syllable or word. 
= Syn. 3. There may be a distinction between a radical 
reform, change, cure, or the like, and one that is thorough, 
entire, complete, or thoroughgoing, radical emphasizing only 
the fact of going to the root, whether there is thorough- 
ness or entireness or not. Yet that which is radical is 
likely to be thorough, etc. ; 

ΤΙ. η. 1. In philol.: (a) A radical word or 
part of a word; especially, a primitive word 
or verbal element serving as a root of inflected 
or derivative words. (b) A radical letter; a 
letter forming an essential om of the primitive 
form or root of a word. so radicle.— 2. In 
chem., an element or group of combined ele- 
ments which remains after one or more ele- 
ments have been removed from a compound. 


(See the quotation.) The term is chiefly applied to 
compound radicals, which are assumed to exist in com- 

ound bodies and to remain intact in many of the chem- 
cal changes which these bodies undergo. Thus the com- 
pound radical ethyl, CoHs, appears in alcohol (CoH5.0H), 
in ether ((CoH5)00), in ethylamine (CoHs5.N Ho), etc., and 
may be transferred without change, like an element, from 
one of these compounds to the other, Also radicle. 


The word radical stands for any atom or group of atoms 
which is, for the moment, regarded as a chief constituent 
of the molecules of a given compound, and which does 
not lose its integrity in the ordinary chemical reactions 
to which the substance is liable. . . . As a general rule 
the metallic atoms are basic radicals, while the non-metal- 
lic atoms are acid radicals. .. . Among compound radicals 


Radical Axes and Radical 





radicant (rad’i-kant), a. 





radicant 


those consisting of carbon and hydrogen alone are usu- 
ally basic, and those containing oxygen also are usually 
acid. Cooke, Chem. Philos., p. 106. 
3. In music, same as root.—4. A person who 
holds or acts according to radical principles; 
one who pursues a theory to its furthest appar- 
ent limit; an extremist, κ in polities. 
In the political sense, in which the word has been most 
used, a Radical is one who aims at thorough reform in 
government from a liberal or democratic point of view, 
or desires the establishment of what he regards as abstract 
principles of right and justice, by the most direct and 
uncompromising methods. The political Radicals of a 
country generally constitute the extreme faction or wing 
of the more liberal of the two leading parties, or act as a 
separate party when their numbers are sufficient for the 
exertion of any considerable influence. The name Radi- 
cal is often applied as one of reproach to the members of 
a party by their opponents. In the United States it has 
been so applied at times to Democrats, and to Republi- 
cans especially in the South about the period of recon- 
struction. The French Radicals are often called the 
Extreme Left. The British Radicals form an important 
section of the Liberal party. 


In politics they [the Independents] were, to use the 
phrase of their own time, “ Root-and-Branch men,” or, to 
use the kindred phrase of our own, Radicals. Macaulay. 


He [President Johnson] did not receive a single South- 
ern vote, and was detested through every Southern State 
with a cordiality unknown in the case of any Northern 
Radical. The Nation, III. 141. 
5. In alg., a quantity expressed as a root of 
another quantity.—Negative, organic, etc., radi- 
cal. See the adjectives. 

radicalise, v. See radicalize. 

radicalism (rad’i-kal-izm), n. [= F. radica- 
lisme = Sp. Pg. It. radicalismo ; as radical + 
-ism.| The state or character of being radical ; 
the holding or carrying out of extreme princi- 
ples on any subject; specifically, extreme politi- 
eal liberalism; the doctrine or principle of un- 
compromising reform in government; the sys- 
tem or methods advocated by the political Radi- 
cals of a country. 

Radicalism endeavours to realize a state more in har- 


mony with the character of the ideal man. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 511. 


The year 1769 is very memorable in political history, for 
it witnessed the birth of English Radicalism, and the first 
serious attempts to reform and control Parliament by a 
pressure from without, making its members habitually 
subservient to their constituents. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xi. 

Padicality (rad-i-kal‘i-ti),n. [« radical + -ity.] 

1. The state or character of being radical, in 
any sense. [Rare.]—2}. Origination. 

There may be equivocal seeds and hermaphroditical 
principles which contain the radicality and power of 
different forms. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

radicalize (rad’i-kal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. radi- 
calized, ppr. radicalizing. [< radical + -ize.] 
1. trans. To make radical; cause to conform 
to radical ideas, or to political radicalism. 
[Recent. ] 

It is inferred . . . that Lord Salisbury means to radical- 
ize his land programme for England. 

New York Tribune, Feb. 18, 1887. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To become radical; adopt or 
earry out radical principles, or the doctrines of 
political radicalism. [Recent. ] 

Indeed, it is hard to say which is the more surprising — 
the goodwill shown by the Russians, and even by the 
Russian Government, for a radicalising Republic, or the 
fatuous admiration of certain French Republicans for the 
most autocratic State in Europe. 

Contemporary Rev., LIIT. 303. 

Also spelled radicalise. 

radically (rad’i-kal-i), adv. 1. By root or 
origin; primitively; originally; naturally. 

Tho’ the Word [bless] be radically derived from the 
Dutch Word, yet it would bear good Sense, and be very 
pertinent to this Purpose, if we would fetch it from the 
French Word “ blesser,” which is to hurt. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 55. 


These great Orbs thus radically bright. 
Prior, Solomon, i. 
2. In a radical manner; at the origin or root ; 
fundamentally; essentially: as, a scheme or 
system radically wrong or defective. 
The window tax, long condemned by universal consent 
as a radically bad tax. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IT. 313. 
radicalness (rad’i-kal-nes), π. The state of be- 
ing radical, in any sense. 
radicand (rad-i-kand’), n. [ς L. radicandus, 
ger. of radicari, take root: see radicate.] In 
math., an expression of which a root is to be 
extracted. 
[< F. radicant, <¢ L. 
radican(t-)s, ppr. of radicari, take root: see 
radicate.| In bot., rooting; specifically, pro- 
ducing roots from some part other than the 
descending axis, as for the purpose of climb- 
ing. Also radicating, 


radicarian 


radicarian (rad-i-ka’ri-an),a. [ς L. radix (ra- 
dic-), root, + -arian.] Of or relating to roots. 
The strength of the radicarian theory is that it accords 


with all that we have learned as to the nature of language. 
Whitney, Amer. Jour. Philol., Nov., 1880, p. 838. 


Radicata, (rad-i-ka’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. radicatus, rooted: see radicate.] <A divi- 
sion of polyzoans: same as Articulata (d): op- 
posed to Jncrustata. 

radicate (rad’i-kat), v.; pret. and pp. radi- 
cated, ppr. radicating. [< L. radicatus, pp. of 
radicart (> It. radicare = Sp. Pg. Pr. radicar), 
take or strike root, < radix (radic-), root: see 
radix.| I, intrans. To take root. 


For evergreens, especially such as are tender, prune them 
not after planting till they do radicate. Evelyn, Sylva. 


ΤΙ. trans. To cause to take root; root; plant 
deeply and firmly. 
Often remembrance to them [noblemen] of their astate 


may happen to radycate in theyr hartes intollerable pride. 
Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. 


This medical feature in the Essenes is not only found in 
the Christians, but is found radicated in the very consti- 
tution of that body. 
Tradicate (rad’i-kat), a. [< L. radicatus, pp. of 
radicari, take root: see radicate,v.] 1. In zool.: 
(a) Rooted; fixed at the bottom as if rooted; 

owing from a fixed root or root-like part. (b) 

pecifically, in conch.: (1) Byssiferous; fixed 
byabyssus. (2) Adherent by the base to some 
other body, as a limpet to a rock. (c) Rooted 
and of a plant-like habit, as a polyzoan; not 
incrusting like a lichen; belonging to the Ladi- 
cata.—2. In bot., rooted. 
radicated (rad’i-ka-ted), p.a. [< radicate, v., 
+ -ed2,] Rooted, or having taken root: same 
as radicate: as, a radicated stem. 

If, therefore, you would not cheat yourselves, as multi- 
tudes in this age have done, about your love to the breth- 


ren, try not by the bare act, but by the radicated, preva- 
lent degree of your love. Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iii. 11. 


radicating (rad’i-ka-ting), p.a. In bot., same 
as radicant. 
radication (rad-i-ka’shon), ». [< F. radication 
= Sp. radicacion = Pg. radicagéo = It. radica- 
zione, ς ML. radicatio(n-), < L. radicari, pp. 
radicatus, take root: see radicate. | 
process of taking root, or the state of bei 
rooted. αν 

Pride is a sin of so deep radication, and so powerful in 
the hearts of carnal men, that it will take advantage of 
any condition. Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 15. 
2. In bot., the manner in which roots grow or 
are arranged.— 8. In zodl., fixation at the base, 
as if rooted; the state of being radicate or rad- 
icated. 
radicet, η. An obsolete form of radish. 
radicel (rad’i-sel),». [ς F. radicelle = It. radi- 
cella, < NL. *radicella, little root, dim. of L. ra- 
dix (radic-), root.] 1. In bot., a minute root; 
a rootlet. Also radicle. A. Gray.—2. In zodl., 
a rootlet or radicle. 
radices, π. Plural of radiz. 
radicicolous (rad-i-sik’6-lus), a. [<« L. radia 
*(radic-), root, + colere,inhabit.] Living upon 
or infesting roots: specifically noting the root- 
form of the phylloxera or vine-pest: contrasted 
with gallicolous. See Phylloxera, 2. 
radiciflorous (ra-dis-i-fio’rus), π. [ς L. radia 
(radic-), root, + jflos (flor-), flower, + -ous.] 
Flowering (apparently) from the root. A. Gray. 
radiciform (ra-dis’i-form), a. [= F. It. radi- 
ciforme, < L. radix (radic-), root, + forma, form: 
see form.] 1. In bot., of the nature or appear- 
ance ofaroot. A. Gray.— 2. In zodl., root-like 
xin aspect or function. 
radicle (rad’i-kl), π. [= F. radicule = Sp. ra- 
dicula, ς L. radicula, rootlet, small root, also 
radish, soapwort, dim. of radix (radic-), root: 
see radix. Cf. radicel.] 1. In bot.: (a) A root- 
let: same as radicel. (b) Specifically, same 
as caulicle: by late writers appropriately re- 
stricted to the rudimeatary root at the lower 
extremity of the caulicle.—2. In anat. and 
zool., a little root or root-like part; a radix: 
as, the radicles of a vein (the minute vessels 
which unite to form a vein); the radicle of a 
nerve.—3. In philol., same as radical, 1. [Un- 
usual. } 

Radicles are elementary relational parts of words. They 


are generally single sounds—oftenest a consonant sound. 
ΕΣ’. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1869), p. 33. 


4. In chem., same as radical, 2. 


A radicle may consist of a single elementary atom, and 
it then forms a simple radicle; or it may consist of a 
group of atoms, in which case it constitutes a compound 
radicle. W. A. Miller, Elem. of Chemistry, § 1061. 


radicose (rad’i-kos), a. 


radicule (rad‘i-kul), η. 
radiculose (ra-dik’i-lés), a. 


radii, η. Plural 
radiism (ra’di-izm), Ἡ. 


De Quincey, Essenes, iii. argent (τᾶ/ di-0-kir’ pal), a. 


1. The Ra 


radiograph (ra’di-d-graf), n. 


Radiolaria (ra’di-6-la’ri-4), n. pl. 
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Adverse, centrifugal, centripetal radicle. See the 


adjectives. 


radicolous (ra-dik’6-lus), a. A contracted form 


of radicicolous. 

[= Sp. Pg. radicoso, < 
L. radicosus, full of roots, < radix (radic-), a 
root: see radiz.] In bot., having a large root. 


radicula (ra-dik’i-li), ».; pl. radicule (-18). 


[1,.: see radicle.] In entom., a radicle. 


radicular (ra-dik’a-lir), a. [< radicule + -ar3.] 


Characterized by the presence of a radicle or 


radicles.— Radicular odontome, an odontome formed 
on the neck or root of a tooth. 

[< F. radicule, « L. ra- 
dicula, little root: see radicle.] In bot., same 
as radicle, 1. 

[< NL. *radiculo- 
sus, < L. radicula, rootlet: see radicle.] In bot., 
covered with radicles or rootlets. 

Plural of radius. 

[ς L. radius, ray, + 
-ism.] In zo6l., same as radiation, 3. Forbes, 
Brit. Sea Urehins. 

[< L. radius, 
radius, + NL. carpus, the wrist: see carpal. | 
1. Pertaining to the radius and the carpus or 
wrist: as, the radiocarpal articulation; radio- 
carpal ligaments.—2. Situated on the radial 
side of the wrist: as, the radiocarpal bone. See 
radiale.—Radiocarpal arteries, the anterior and pos- 
terior carpal arteries ; small branches given off from the 
radial at the wrist and passing to the front and back to 
help form the anterior and posterior carpal arches.— Ra- 
diocarpal articulation, the wrist-joint proper; the 
jointing of the manus or third segment of the forelimb of 
any vertebrate with the second or preceding segment. In 
animals whose ulna is shorter than the radius this joint is 
formed wholly by the radius in articulation with some or 
all of the proximal row of carpal bones, constituting a 
radiocarpal articulation in literal strictness ; but the ulna 
often enters into this joint without altering its name. In 
man, whose pronation and supination are perfect, the 
ulna reaches the wrist, but is cut off from direct articula- 
tion with any carpal by a button of cartilage interposed 
between itself and the cuneiform, and the radius articu- 
lates with both the scaphoid and the semilunar, so that 
the human wrist-joint is properly radiocarpal.— Radio- 
carpal ligament, the external lateral ligament of the 
radiocarpal articulation. It extends from the summit of 


the styloid process of the radius to the outer side of the 
scaphoid. 


ioflagellata (ra’ di-0-flaj-e-la’ ti), πι. pl. 
[NL.: see radioflagellate.| An order of animal- 
cules emitting numerous ray-like pseudopodia, 
after the manner of the Kadiolaria, and pro- 
vided at the same time with one or more flagel- 
late appendages, but having no distinct oral 
aperture. They are mostly marine. In Kent’s 
system they consist of two families, Actinomo- 
nadide and Luchitonide. 


radioflagellate (ra/di-6-flaj’e-lat), a. [ς L. ra- 


dius, ray, + flagellum, a whip: see flagellate}. ] 

Having radiating pseudopodia and flagella; of 

or pertaining to the Radioflagellata. 

[< L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. γράφει», write.] 1. An instrument for 
measuring and recording the relative intensity 
of radiant heat; an actinograph.— 2. An im- 
pression produced on a sensitive photographic 
plate by the Réntgen rays. See the supple- 
ment. 

radiography (ra-di-og’ra-fi), n. The produc- 
tion of images on sensitized plates by means 
of the X-rays orrays from radioactive sub- 
stances. 

radiohumeral (ra’di-6-hi’me-ral), a. [ς L. 
radius, ray, + humerus, prop. umcrus, a shoul- 
der: see humeral.] Relating to the radius and 
the humerus: as, the radiohumeral articulation 
or ligament. 

Radiola (ra-di’6-li), n. [NL., so named in 
reference to the many branches; < L. radiolus, 
a little ray, also a plant resembling a fern, 
dim. of radius, a ray: sce radius, rayl.] A 
name given by Roth in 1788 to Millegrana, a 

-genus of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
of the Linacex, or flax family, distinguished 
from the nearly related genus Linwm (flax) by 
its complete numerical symmetry in fours (in- 
stead of fives), having four toothed sepals, 
four twisted petals, four distinct stamens, a 
four-celled ovary, four styles, and an eight- 
celled, eight-seeded capsule. The only species, 
Millegranw Radiola, is a little annual with forking stem, 
opposite leaves, and minute white corymbose flowers. 

[ΝΤ,., neut. 

pl. of *radiolaris, ς L. radiolus, a little ray: see 

Radiola.| A elass of filose non-corticate Pro- 

tozoa: a name applied by Haeckel (in 1862) to 

the protozoans called by Ehrenberg Polycystina. 


The radiolarians are marine gymnomyxine protozoans in 
which no contractile vacuoles are observed, having an ame- 








-called acanthin, 


radiolarian (ra’di-6-la’ri-an), a. and n. 


radioli, . 
radiolite (ra’di-6-lit), n. [< NL. radiolites, < ra- 
*diolus, dim. of L. radius, ray: see radius.] 1. A 


Radiolites (ra/di-6-li’téz), n. 


Radiolitide (ra’di-6-lit’i-dé), n. pl. 


radiometer (ra-di-om’e-tér), η. 


radiometer 


biform body of spherical or conical figure with radiant 
filose ben acer inclosing a similarly shaped perforated 
test of membranous texture called the central capsule. 
The intracapsular protoplasm is continuous through the 
pertaravans with that which is extracapsular, and has a 
arge specialized : 

nucleus or sev- 
eral such nuclei. 
There is usually 
a skeleton of sili- 
cious spicules or 
of the substance 


and embedded in 
the protoplasm 
may be oil-glob- 
ules, pigment- 
granules, and 
crystals. Most 
radiolarians con- 
tain peculiar nu- 
cleated yellow 
corpuscles regard- 
ed as symbiotic 
algals. Reproduc- 
tion both by fis- 
sion and by sporu- 
lation has been 
observed. The Radiolaria have been divided into the 
subclasses Stlicoskeleta and Acanthometridea, accord- 
ing to the chemical composition of the skeleton, the 
former subclass into Peripyl@a, Monopylea, and 
Tripylzxa (or Pheodaria); into Monocyttaria, with one 
central capsule, and Polycyttaria, with several such; and 
in various other ways. The latest monographer arranges 
them under four subclasses or “legions”: (1) Pertpyiea 
or Spumellaria, with 32 families; (2) Actipylea or Acan- 
tharia, with 12 families; (3) Monopylea or N aria, 
with 26 families ; and (4) Cannopylea or Phzodaria, with 
15 families. The term Radiolaria appears to have been 
first used by Johannes Miller, in 1858, for the organisms 
known as Polycystina, Thalassicolla, and Acanthometra. 
The marine radiolarians all inhabit the superficial stratum 
of the sea, and fabricate their skeletons of the infinitesi- 
mally small proportion of silex which is dissolved 
in sea-water. When they die these skeletons sink to 
the bottom, and thus rock masses have been formed, 
such as those found at Oran in Algeria, and at Bissex 
Hill in Barbados, which are very largely made up of 
exquisitely preserved skeletons of Radiolaria. Radio- 
larta are found fossil in all formations from the Cambrian 
upward, though few are found in the Chalk, their 
silicious skeletons having probably been dissolved and 
redeposited as flint. Recent remains of radiolarians 
enter largely into the composition of the so-called ra- 
diolarian 00ze. , 





A Radiolarian (Heliosphaera pectinata), 
160 times natural size. 


[ς Ra- 
diolaria + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Radiolaria; containing or consisting of ra- 
diolarians.—Radiolarian ooze, the ooze or sediment 


at the bottom of the sea, composed in part of the shells of 
radiolarians. See globigerina-mud. 


Their siliceous skeletons accumulate in some localities 
. . . to such an extent as to form a Radiolarian ooze. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 507. 


II. ». Any member of the Radiolaria. 
Plural of radiolus. 


member of the genus Radiolites.—2. A variety 
of natrolite, occurring in radiated forms in the 
zircon-syenite of southern Norway. 
[NL.: see radi- 
olite.| A genus of Rudiste, typical of the fam- 
ily Radiolitidz. The typical species have at maturity 
valves elevated in a coniform manner in opposite direc- 
tions, and sculptured with radiating grooves and ridges. 
[NL., < 
Radiolites + -idxz.] A family of Rudistez, typi- 
fied by the genus Radiolites. The shell is very in- 
equivalve and fixed by one valve; the hinge has one car- 
dinal tooth and two sockets in the fixed valve, and two 
cardinal teeth in the free; the external layer of the shell 
is thick and the internal thin; the summit of the free 
valve is nearly central in the adult, but submarginal in 


the young. The family is characteristic of the Cretaceous 
period. 


radiolus (ra-di’6-lus), n.; pl. radioli (-li). [NL., 


dim. of L. radius, aray: see radius.) Inornith., 
one of the barbules, or rays of the second or- 
der, of the main shaft of a feather.—Radioli ac- 
cessorii, the barbules of the aftershaft or hypoptilum of a 


feather. 

{= F. radiomeé- 
tre = Sp. radiémetro, ¢ L. radius, a ray, + Gr. 
µέτρον, measure.|] 1. An old instrument for 





Radiometer or Cross-staff. 


measuring angles; the cross-staff. The end of the 
staff was held to the eye, and the crosspiece was shifted 
until it just covered the angle to be measured, when the 
latter was read off on the longitudinal staff. 








radiometer 


2. An instrument which transforms radiant 


energy into mechanical work. It consists of four 
crossed arms of very 
fine glass, supported in 
the center by a needle- 
point, and having at the 
ends thin disks or 
squares of mica, or alu- 
minium foil, usually 
blackened on one side. 
When placed in a 
glass vessel nearly ex- 
hausted of air, and ex- 
posed to rays of light 
or heat, the blackened 
surfaces absorb the ra- 
diant energy and _ be- 
come heated, the mole- 
cules of the air remain- 
ing in the vessel strik- 
ing against them gain 
from them greater ve- 
locity, and there results 
an increased pressure, 
causing a more or less 
rapid revolution of the == 
arms: By varying the “takers 
conditions as to degree 
of exhaustion, size of 
bulb, etc., a number 
of experiments are performed with the radiometer which 
serve to illustrate the mechanical effects of the rapidly 
moving molecules of a gas, 





Crookes’s Radiometer, 


radiometric (ra‘di-0-met’rik), a. Pertaining to yadish-fly (rad’ish-fli), 7. 


the radiometer, or to the experiments performed 
by it. 


[< L. radius, ray, + E. micrometer.] An in- 
strument serving as a very delicate means of 
measuring small amounts of heat. It consists 
essentially of an antimony-bismuth thermo-electric cou- 
ple of very small dimensions, with the ends joined by a 
hoop of copper wire, and suspended by a slender thread 
of quartz in a powerful magnetic field. It is claimed for 
it that it can be made more sensitive than the bolometer. 
radiomuscular (ra’di-6-mus’ki-liir), a. [ς L. 
radius, radius, + musculus, muscle: see musclel, 
muscular.| In anat., pertaining to the radius 
and to muscles: specifically noting muscular 
branches of the radial artery and of the radial 
nerve. Cowes. 
radiophone (ra’di-d-fon),n. [< L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. φωνή, voice, sound: see phonel.] An in- 
strument in which a sound is produced by the 
successive expansions and contractions of a 
body under the action of an intermittent beam 
of radiant heat thrown upon and absorbed by it. 
radiophonic (ra’di-6-fon’ik), a. [< radiophone 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to radiophony, or the pro- 
duction of sound by the action of a beam of 
light and heat; relating to the radiophone, or 
produced by it. 7 

radiophonics (ra’di-6-fon’iks),». [Pl. of radio- 
phonic (see -ics).]. Same as radiophony. 
radiophony (ra’di-6-f0-ni), n. [¢ L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. φωνή, Voice, sound: see phonel.] The pro- 
duction of sound by the action of an intermit- 
tent beam of radiant heat; that branch of acous- 
tics which considers sound so produced. For ex- 
ample, if the beam from a lime-light is thrown upon a 
rotating disk perforated with a series of holes, and, after 
thus being rendered intermittent, is made to fall upon a 
confined mass of a liquid or gas capable of absorbing 
radiant heat, a musical note is obtained from the latter 
whose pitch depends upon the rapidity of the rotation. 
Similar results are obtained with a plate of an appropriate 
solid, as hard rubber. Radiophony also includes the more 
complex case where an intermittent beam of light, falling 
upon a substance like selenium (also in a less degree sul- 
phur), serves to vary its electrical resistance, and hence the 
strength of current passing through it, so as to produce a 


corresponding sound in a telephone-receiver placed in the 
circuit. This is illustrated in the photophone. 


radio-ulnar (ra’di-0-ul’niir), a. [< L. radius, 
radius, + ulna, ulna: see ulna, ulnar.] Of or be- 
longing to the radius and the ulna: as, the radio- 


ulnar articulation.—Radio-ulnar fibrocartilage. 
See jibrocartilage. 


radious (ra’di-us),a. [< ME. radious, radyous, 
radius, < OF .*radios, F. radieux = Sp. Pg. It. ra- 
dioso, ¢ L. radiosus, radiant, beaming, ς radius, 
aray: see radius.) 11. Consisting of rays, as 

light. Berkeley.—2}. Radiating; radiant. 

His radious head with shameful thorns they tear. 
G. Fletcher, Christ’s 'riumph over Death, st. 86. 

3. In bot., same as radiant. [Rare.] 

radish (rad’ish), η. [Formerly also raddish 
(also dial. redish, reddish, appar. simulating 
reddish, of a red color); early mod. E. radice, 
radyce; < ME. radish = D. radijs = LG. radys 
= G. radies = Dan. radis = Sw. riidisa, radis, 
radisa, ς OF. radis, F. radis, a radish, ς Pr. ra- 
ditz, a root, a radish, = OF. rais, raiz (also ra- 
dice), » root, = It. radice, a root, radish, = AS. 
rédic, rédic, erroneously hrédic, ME. radik = 
MLG. redik, redek, redich = OHG. ratih, rdtich, 
MHG., retich, rdtich, retich, G, rettich, rettig = 
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Dan. rdddike = Sw. rdattika, a radish, ς L. radix 
(radic-), a root, in particular an edible root, esp. 
a radish: see radix.] 1. A plant, Raphanus 
sativus, cultivated forits edible root; also other 


species of the same genus. (See phrases below. ) 
The radish of cultivation is unknown in a wild state, but 
is thought by many to be derived from the wild radish, R. 
Raphanistrum. It has been highly prized from the days 
of ancient Egypt for its crisp fleshy root, which is little 
nutritious, but pleasantly pungent and antiscorbutic, and 
is mostly eaten raw as arelish or in salads. The radish 
commonly must be young and fresh, but some varieties 
are grown for winter use. The root varies greatly in size 
(but is ordinarily eaten when small), in form (being long 
and tapering, turnip shaped, olive-shaped, etc.), and also 
in color (being white, scarlet, pink, reddish-purple, yel- 
lowish, or brown). ‘The leaves were formerly boiled and 
eaten, and the green pods make a pickle somewhat re- 
sembling capers. 


2. A root of this plant.—3. Same as water- 


radish.— Horse radish, See horse-radish.— Rat-tail 
radish, a species (Raphanus caudatus) or perhaps a vari- 
ety of the common radish, acurivsity from the East Indies, 
with narrow pods a foot or more long, which are boiled 
or pickled for the table.— Sea-radish, or seaside rad- 
ish, a variety of the wild radish, sometimes regarded as a 
species( Raphanus maritimus) found on Europeancoasts.— 
Wild radish, a noxious field-weed, Raphanus Raphanis- 
trum, resembling charlock, but having necklace-formed 
pods, and hence sometimes called jointed charlock. It has 
rough lyrate leaves, and yellowish petals turning whitish 
or purplish. It is adventive in the eastern United States. 


An American dip- 
terous insect, Anthomyia raphani, injurious to 


the radish. 
radiomicrometer (ra’di-d-mi-krom’e-tér), π. Fadium (ra’di-um), n. 


[NL., <L. radius. See 
radius.| A remarkable radio-active substance 
discovered in pitch-blende by M. and Mme, 
Curie in 1898. See the supplement. 


radius (ra‘di-us), η. pl. radii(-i). [ς τι. radius, 


a Staff, rod, spoke of a wheel, a measuring-rod, 
a semidiameter of a circle (as it were a spoke 
of the wheel), ashuttle, spur of a bird, sting of 
a fish, the radius of the arm; by transfer, a 
beam of light, a ray. Cf. ray1 (a doublet of 
radius) and the derived radiant, radiate, irra- 
diate, ete.] 1. In math., one of a number of 
D lines proceeding from a center; 
especially, a line which is 
drawn from the center to a 
eirecle or sphere; also, the 
measure of the semidiameter.— 
2. In anat. and zool., the outer 
one of the two bones of the fore- 
arm, or corresponding part of 
the fore leg; the bone on the thumb side of 
the forearm, extending from the humerus to 
the carpus, and bearing upon its distal end 
the manus or hand: so ealled from its re- 
volving, somewhat like a spoke, about the 
ulna, a8 in man and other mammals whose 
fore limb exhibits the motions called pronation 
and supination. In most animals, however, the radius 
is motionless, being fixed in a state of pronation, when it 
appears as the inner rather than the outer of the two 
bones, or as by far the larger bone, of the forearm, the 
ulna being often much reduced. In man the radius 
is as long as the ulna without the olecranon, and some- 
what stouter, especially in its distal parts. It presentsa 
small, circular, cupped and button-like head, for articu- 
lation with the capitulum of the humerus and lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, following which is a constric- 
tion termed the neck, and next to this atubercle for the 
insertion of the biceps muscle. Theshaft enlarges from 
above downward, and is of somewhat prismatic form, with 
the sharpest edge of the prism presenting toward the 
ulna, The lower end has two large articular facets for 
articulation with the scaphoid and lunar bones (forming 
the radiocarpal articulation, or wrist-joint), a lateral facet 
for the radio-ulnar articulation, and a stout projection 
called the styloid process, for the insertion of the supinator 
longus muscle. . The radius is pronated by the pronator 
radii teres and pronator quadratus, and supinated by the 
supinator longus and supinator brevis, assisted by the 
biceps. Quite a similar form and disposition of the radius 
characterize various mammals which use their fore paws 
like hands, as monkeys, mice, squirrels, opossums, etc. 
The radius of others, as the horse and ox, is more differ- 
ent, and associated with a much reduced and ankylosed 
ulna. In birds the radius is so peculiarly articulated with 
the humerus that it slides lengthwise back and forth upon 
the ulna in the opening and closing of the wing, prona- 
tion and supination being absent in this class of animals. 
See pronation and supination, and cuts under carpus, Ca- 
tarrhina, Equide, forearm, ox, pinion, Plesiosaurus, and 
solidungulate. 
3. In ichth., a bone of the pectoral arch, wrong- 
ly identified by some naturalists with the ra- 
dius of higher vertebrates. The one so called 
by Cuvier is the hyperecoracoid, and that of 
Owen is the hypocoracoid.—4, In entom., a vein 
of the wing of some. insects, extending from 
the pterostigma to the tip of the wing.—5. 
[cap.] In conch., a genus of Ovulidz. Rh. volva 
is the shuttle-shell or weaver-shell.—6. pl. In 
ornith., the barbs of the main shaft of a feather; 
the rays of the first order of the rachis.—'7. In 
arachnology, one of the radiating lines of a geo- 
metrical spider’s web, which are connected by 


CA, CD,CB, CR, 
Radii of Circle. 


radius-saw (ra‘di-us-sa), n. 


radix 


a single spiral line.—8. In echinoderms, one 
of the five radial pieces of the dentary apparatus 
of a sea-urchin, being an arched rod-like piece 
articulated at its base with the inner extremity 
of each rotula, running more or less nearly par- 
allel with the rotula, and ending in a free bi- 
furcated extremity. Also called the compass 
of the lantern of Aristotle (which see, under lan- 
tern). See also cut B under lantern.—9Q. pl. 
Specifically, in Cirripedia, the lateral parts of 
the shell, as distinguished from the paries, when 
they overlap: when overlapped by others, they 
are called alz.—10. In bot., a ray, as of a 
composite flower, ete.—11. The movable limb 
or arm of a sextant; also, a similar feature in 
any other instrument for measuring angles.— 
12. In fort., a line drawn from the center of 
the polygon to the end of the outer side.—Au- 
ricular radii. See auricular.—Geometrical radius of 
a cog-wheel, the radius of the pitch-circle of the wheel, 
in contradistinction to its real radius, which is that of the 
circle formed by the crests of the teeth.— Oblique line 
ofthe radius, See oblique.—Fronator radii quadra- 
tus. See pronator quadratus, under pronator.— Pronator 
radii teres. See pronutor.—Proportional radii, in a 
system of gears, or in a set of gears of the same pitch, 
radii proportioned in length to the number of teeth in 
the respective wheels. The proportional radii of any two 
geared wheels, when taken together, are equal to the line 
connecting the centers of the wheels, which line is the 
basis of computation in determining them. Also called 
primitive radii.—Radii 
accessorii, the barbs of 
the aftershaft or hypora- 
chis of a feather.—Ra- 
dius astronomicus. 
Same as radiometer, 1.— 
Radius of concavity. 
Same as radius of curva- 
ture.—Radius of curva- 
ture, the radius of the 
circle of curvature — that 
is, of the osculating circle 
at any point of a curve. 
In the cut, AHBC is the 
primitive curve (in this 
casean ellipse); KHJ, the 
circle of curvature, oscu- 
lating the primitive curve 
at H; ‘I’, the center of cur- 
vature; TH, the radius of 
curvature; GFTED, the 
locus of centers of curva- 
ture, or the evolute. The 
radius of curvature wrap- 
ping itself upon the evo- 
lute gives the primitive 
curve.— Radius of dissipation. See dissipation.—Ra- 
dius of explosion. See mine~, 2 (b).—Radius of gyra- 
tion, in mech., the distance from the axis to a point such 
that, if the whole mass of a body were concentrated into 
it, the moment of inertia would remain unchanged. If 
the axis is a principal axis, this radius becomes a prin- 
cipal radius of gyration.—Radius of rupture. See 
mine2, 2 (b).— Radius of the evolute. Same as ra- 
dius of curvature.— Radius of torsion, the element 
of the arc of a curve divided by the angle of torsion. 
— Radius vector (pl. radii vectores), the length of the 
line joining a variable point to a fixed origin: in as- 
tronomy the origin is taken at the sun or other cen- 
tral body. See vector.—Real radius. See geometrical 





Radius of Curvature. 


radius, : 
radius-bar (ra’di-us-biir),”. Inasteam-engine, 


one of a pair of rods pivoted at one end and 
connected at the other with some concentri- 
eally moving part which it is necessary to keep 
at a definite distance from the pivot or center. 
Also ealled radius-rod and bridle-rod. See cuts 
under grasshopper-beam and paddle-wheel. 

A cireular saw 
journaled at the end of a swinging frame or 
radial shaft, used in cross-cutting timber. 


radix (ra’diks), .; pl. radices (ra-di’séz). [< 


L. radix (radic-), a root, = Gr. ῥάδιξ, a branch, 
rod. Hence ult. E. race* and radish (doublets 
of radix), radical, radicel, radicle, radicule, rad- 
icate, eradicate, araccl, ete.] 1. The root of 
a plant: used chiefly with reference to the roots 
of medicinal plants or preparations from them. 
Hence—2. The primary source or origin; that 
from which anything springs, or in which it 
originates. [ἶνατο.] 

Her wit is all spirit, that spirit fire, that fire flies from 
her tongue, able to burne the radiz of the best invention; 
in this element she is the abstract and briefe of all the 
eloquence since the incarnation of Tully. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, 1874, IT. 54). 

Judaism is the radia of Christianity — Christianity the 
integration of Judaism. De Quincey, Essenes, iii. 


3. Inectym.,a primitive word or form from which 
spring other words; a radical; a root.—4, In 


math., a root. (a) Any number which is arbitrarily 
made the fundamental number or base of any system of 
numbers, to be raised to different powers. Thus, 10 is the 
radix of the decimal system of numeration. In the com- 
mon system of logarithms (Briggs’s) the radix is also 10; in 
the Napierian it is 2.7182818284 ; every other number is 
considered as some power of the radix, the exponent of 
which power constitutes the logarithm of that number. 
(b) The root of a finite expression from which a series 18 
derived, 





radix 


5. In zodl. and anat., a root; a rooted or τοοί- 
like part; a radicle: as, the radix or root of a 
tooth; the radix of a nerve.—Radix cerebelli, 
the posterior peduncle of the cerebellum.— Radix mo- 
toria, the smaller motor root of the trigeminal nerve.— 


Radix sensoria, the larger sensory root of the trigeminal 
nerve. 


radlyt, adv. See rathly. 
radnesst (rad‘nes), n. 
Fear; fright; terror. 
The Romaynes for radnesse ruschte to the erthe, 


Fforde ferdnesse of hys face, as they fey were. 
Morte Arthure (E. KE. T. 8.), 1. 120. 


radoub (ra-déb’), π. [F., repairs made on a 
vessel, < radouber, formerly also redouber, mend, 
repair: see redub.] In mercantile law, the re- 
pairing and refitting of a ship for a voyage. 
Wharton. 

radula (rad’ia-li), n.; pl. radule (-16). [NIL., < 
L. radula, a scraper, scraping-iron, <¢ radere, 
scrape: see rasel, razel.] In conch., the tongue 
or lingual ribbon of a mollusk, specifically 
called odontophore, and more particularly, the 
rasping surface 
or set of teeth 
of the odonto- 
phore, which 
bites like a file. 
This structure is 
highly character- 
istic of the cepha- 
lophorous classes, 
among which it 
presents great di- 
versity in detail. 
It bears the numer- 
ous small chiti- 
nous processes or 
teeth of these mol- 
lusks, which serve to triturate food with a kind of filing 
or rasping action. According to the disposition of the 
teeth in any one of the many cross-rows which beset the 
length of the radula, mollusks are called rachiglossate, 
tznioglossate, rhipidoglossate, toxoglossate, ptenoglossate, 
and docoglossate. See these words, and odontophore. 

radular (rad’i-lir), a. [< radula+-ar3.] Per- 
taining to the radula: as, radular teeth. 

radulate (rad’a-lat), a. [< radula + -atel.] 
Provided with a radula, as a cephalophorous 
mollusk; raduliferous. 

raduliferous (rad-i-lif’e-rus), a. [<« NL. radu- 
la + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing a radula; 
radulate. 

raduliform (rad’i-li-form), a. [< L. radula, a 
scraper, + forma, form.] Rasp-like; having 
the character or appearance of the teeth of a 
file; cardiform: specifically noting, in ichthy- 
ology, the conical, sharp-pointed, and close-set 
teeth of some fishes, resembling villiform teeth, 
but larger and stronger. 

rae (ra), π. A Scotch form of roe. 

rafet. A Middle English preterit of reave. 

rafft (raf), ο. t [ς OF. raffer, rafer, catch, 
snatch, slip away, = It. *raffare,in comp. ar- 
raffare, snatch, seize, = MHG. raffen, reffen, G. 
raffen, snatch, sweep away, carry off sudden- 
ly, = MLG. LG. rapen, snatch, = Sw. rappa, 
snatch, seize, = Dan. rappe, hasten: see rap2, 
from the Scand. form cognate with the G. 
Hence ult. rafflel.] To sweep; snatch, draw, 
or huddle together; take by a promiscuous 
sweep. 

Their causes and effects . . . I thus raffe vp together. 
1. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 69. 


raff(raf),n.anda. [< ME. raffe, raf, esp. in the 
phrase rif and raf (now réffraff), < OF. rif et raf, 
every bit, in which raf is due to the verb raf- 
fer, snatch: see raff, v. Cf. riffraff. Cf. It. 
raffola, a crowd, press.] I, n. 1. A promiscu- 
ous heap or collection; a jumble; a medley. 
[Obsolete or archaic. } 


The synod of Trent was convened to settle a raf of er- 
rors and superstitions, Barrow, Unity of the Church. 


[ME., ς rad1 + -ness.] 





A, median tooth and teeth of one row of 
right half of radula of Trochus ctnerartus. 
8, one row of radular teeth of Cypraa ex- 
ropxa. A is rhipidoglossate, and JS is tzenio- 
glossate. 


2. Trashy material; lumber; rubbish; refuse. 
(Old and prov. Eng. ] 


And maken of the rym and raf 
Suche gylours for pompe and pride. 
Appendia to W. Mapes, p. 340. (Halliwell.) 
Let pops be rife in prose and rhyme, 
We lack not rhymes and reasons, 
As on this whirligig of Time 
We circle with the seasons. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


3. Abundance; affluence. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.]—4. A worthless or disor- 
derly person; a rowdy; a scapegrace: now ap- 
plied to students of Oxford by the townspeople. 


Halliwell. 
Myselfand this great peer 
Of these rude rajfs became the jeer. 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, i. 20. (Davies.) 
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One of the raffs we shrink from in the street, 
Wore an old hat, and went with naked feet. 
Leigh Hunt, High and Low. (Davies.) 
5. Collectively, worthless persons; the scum or 
sweepings of society; the rabble. Compare 
riffraff. 
‘**People, you see,” he said, ‘‘ won't buy their ‘accounts’ 


of raf; they won’t have them of any but respectable.” 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 325, 


II. a. Idle; dissolute. Halliwell. 

Eng. ] 

Raffaelesque, a. See Raphaelesque. 

raffe, raffie (raf, raf’i), m. [Origin obscure. ] 
Naut., a three-cornered sail set on schooners 
when before the wind or 
nearly so. The head hoists 
up to the foretopmast-head 
and the clues haul out to 
the square-sail yard-arms. 
It is rarely used except on 
the Great Lakes of North 
America. Sometimes it is in 
two pieces, one for each side 
of the mast. <= 

raffia,roffia (raf’i-i,rof’- | ή 
i-ii),n. [Malagasy.] 1. Hk) 
A palm, Raphia Ruffa, Bias 

ο 9 Raffe. 

growing in Madagascar. 
It bears pinnate leaves 20 or 30 feet long upon a moderate 
trunk. ‘The cuticle is peeled from both sides of the leaf- 
stalk, for use as a fiber, being largely made into matting, 
and also applied by the natives to finer textile pyTDeres. 
(See rabanna.) It is now somewhat largely used for agri- 
cultural tie-bands, as is also a similar product of the ju- 
pati-palm, R. tedigera, included under the same name. 
Also spelled raphia. _ 
2. The fiber of this plant. 

raffish (raf’ish), a. [ς raff + -ishl.] Resem- 
bling or having the character of the raff or rab- 
ble; scampish; worthless; rowdy. Compare 
raf, 2., 9. 

Five or six rafish-looking men had surrounded a fair, 
delicate girl, and were preparing to besiege her in form. 

Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, xxiii. 

The rafish young gentleman in gloves must measure his 
scholarship with the plain, clownish laddie from the parish 
school. R. 1,. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 

raffle! (raf’l),n. [< ME. rafle, a game at dice (= 
Sw. raffel, a raffle); < OF. rafle, raffle, F. rafle, a 
pair royal at dice (faire rafle, sweep the stakes), 
also a grape-stalk, < rajfler, snatch, seize, carry 
off,< G. rajfeln, snatch up, freq. of rafen, snatch, 
snatch away, carry off hastily: see raff,v. Cf. 
rafie2.] 1+. A game with dice. 

Now comth hasardrie with hise apurtenaunces, as tables 
and rafles, of which comth deceite, false othes, chidynges, 
and alle ravynes, blasphemynge and reneyinge of God. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
2. A method of sale by chance or lottery, in 
which the price of the thing to be disposed of 
is divided into equal shares, and the persons 
taking the shares cast lots for its possession by 
throwing dice or otherwise. 
raffle! (raf’l), v.; pret. and pp. raffled, ppr. 
rafling. [= Sw. γαβία = Dan. rafle, rafile; 
fromthe noun.] 1. intrans. To try the chance 
of a raffle; engage in a raffle: as, to raffle for 
a watch. 

They were railing for his coat. 

S. Butler, Satire upon Gaming. 

The great Rendezvous is at night, after the Play and 
Opera are done; and Rajling for all Things Vendible is 
the great Diversion. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 176. 

II. trans. To dispose of by means of a raffle: 
often with off: as, to raffle or raffle off a watch. 

raffle? (raf’l), v.; pret. and pp. raffled, ppr. 
rafiing. [Perhaps < Icel. hrajla, serape toge- 
ther (a slang term); ef. hrapa, hurry, hasten: 
see raff,v. Cf. raflel.] 1. intrans. 1. To move 
or fidget about. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. 
To live ina disorderly way. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. } 
it. trans. 1. To stir (a fire).—2. To brush 
off (walnuts). Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


[ Prov, 





raffle? (raf’l), π. [< raffle?, v. Cf. raff, π.] 
Naut., raff; lumber; rubbish. 
Her decks were heavily encumbered with what sailors 


call rajie—that is, the muddle of ropes, torn canvas, 
staves of boats and casks, . . . with which the ocean il- 
lustrates her violence. W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xxx. 
raffle? (raf’l), η. [Origin obseure.] Same as 
raffle-net. 
raffled (raf’ld), a. [Origin obscure.] Having 
the edge finely divided or serrated. 
A peculiar small cut or raffled leaf resembling an ivy, 
or more nearly a vine leaf. 

Soulages Catalogue, p. 116, note to No, 365. 
raffie-net (raf’l-net), n. A kind of fishing-net. 
raffler (raf’lér), n. [< raffle? + -erl.] One 

who raffles. 
Rafflesia (raf-1é’zi-i), n. [NL.(R. Brown, 1821), 
named after Sir Stamford Raffles, British gover- 





raft 


nor in Sumatra, and companion to the botanist 
Dr. Joseph Arnold, who discovered there the 
first known species, 2. Arnoldi, in 1818.) A 
genus of parasitic plants, type of the family 
Raflesiacee and of the tribe Rafflesiex, char 
acterized by aperianth of five large entire and 
fleshy imbricated lobes, numerous stigmas, and 
globose many-chambered anthers, each open- 
ing by a single pore, which form a ring at the 
rovolute top of a column rising in the center 


of the flower. The flowers are dicecious, and the pis- 
tillate ones contain an ovary with alabyrinth of small cells 
and numerous ovules. The 5 or 6 species are natives of 
hot and damp jungles in the Malay archipelago. The 
whole plant consists of a single flower, without leaves or 
proper stem, growing out from the porous root or stem of 
species of Cissus, at a time when the leaves and flowers 
of the foster-plant have withered. The flower of the para- 
site protrudes as a knob from the bark at first, and enlarges 
for some months, resembling before opening a close cab- 
bage, and remaining fully expanded only afew days. It 
exhales an odor of tainted meat, securing cross-fertiliza- 
tion by aid of the flies thus attracted to it. The flower 
reaches 3 inches or more in diameter in R. Rochussenit 
(valued by the Javanese for astringent and styptic prop- 
erties), 6 inches in others, and 2 feet in &. Ραΐπια. R. 
Arnoldi has long been famed for its size, greatly exceed- 
ing the Victoria lily (23 inches), and even exceeding Aris- 
tolochia Goldieana (a specimen of which at Kew, March, 
1890, was 28 inches long and 16 broad). The first flower 





ο 
Rafiesia Arnoldi, parasitic on a stem. 


of R. Arnoldi found measured 8 feet across its flat circular 
top, and weighed about 15 pounds; the roundish calyx- 
lobes were each a foot long, and in places an inch thick ; 
and the globular central cup was a foot across and held 
about 6 quarts. The fruit ripens into a chestnut-brown 
and truncated nut, about 5 inches thick, with irregularly 
furrowed and broken surface, and containing thousands 
of hard, curiously ano and lacunose seeds. The 
flower is flesh-colored and mottled pink and yellow with- 
in, and with brown or bluish scales beneath. It is called 
ambun-ambun or wonder-wonder by the Malays, and kru- 
but, a name which they also give to another gigantic plant 
which grows with it, the ovoid Candarum Titanum. 


Rafflesiacese (raf-lé-zi-a’s6-6), απ. pl. [NL. 
(Dumortier, 1829), < Rafflesia + -acezx.] A fam- 
ily of dicotyledonous parasitic plants of which 


Rafflesia is the type. It is characterized by the 
presence of scattered or imbricated scales in place of leaves, 
and flowers with from four to ten usually imbricated 
calyx-lobes, the anthers forming one, two, or three circles 
about a column in the center of the staminate flower, and 
the one or many stigmas terminating a similar column in 
the pistillate flower. It includes about 24 species in 7 
genera, scattered through warm climates, and extending 
into the Mediterranean region, South Africa, and Mexico. 
All are indwelling parasites, issuing out of the roots or 
branches of various trees and shrubs. They vary in habit, 
having in Hypocistis a colored fleshy and distinct stem 
and many-flowered spike, while in the other genera the 
whole plant consists of a single flower sessile on its em- 
bedded rhizome. ‘They range from a minute size in A po- 
danthes and large in other genera to the monster flower of 
Raflesia, the type. The plants are called patma-worts 
by some botanists. 


Rafflesiezx (raf-l6-zi’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Robert 
Brown, 1842), < Rafjlesia + -ex.] A tribe of 
parasitic plants of the family Rafflesiacez, con- 
taining besides Rafflesia two other genera. 


raffiing-net (raf’ling-net), n. Same as raffle- 


net. 

raffmant (raf’man), n. [< raff + man.) A 

dealer in miscellaneous stuff; a chandler. 
Grocers and rafemen. Norwich Records. (Nares.) 


raff-merchant (raf’mér’chant),. A dealerin 


lumber or old articles. Also raft-merchant. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
raft! (raft),n. [< ME. raft, reft, rafte, arafter, 


spar, beam, < Icel. raptr (raftr), a rafter, beam 
(r final being sign of nom. case); = Sw. Dan. 
raft, rafter; with formative -t, perhaps < Icel. 
raf, refr, a roof, = OHG. rafo, MHG. γᾶνο, G. 
dial. raff, a spar, rafter; ef. Gr. ὄροφος, a roof, 
ἐρέφειν, cover. Cf. rafter\.] 1+. A beam; spar; 
rafter. 


Aythir gripus a schafte 


as als rude asa rafte. 
Avowynge of King Arthur, xxv. 
2. A sort of float or framework formed of logs, 
planks, or other pieces of timber fastened or 
lashed together side by side, for the conve- 
nience of transporting the constituent materi- 
als down rivers, across harbors, etc. Rafts of logs 





raft 


to be floated to a distant point are often very large, strongly 
constructed, and carry huts for the numerous men re- 
quired to manage them. Those of the Rhine are some- 
times 400 or 500 feet long, with 200 or more hands. A ci- 
gar-shaped raft of large logs, 560 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
35 feet deep, was lost in December, 1887, under towage 
by sea from Nova Scotia to New York; but other large 
rafts have been successfully transported. 

3. A structure similarly formed of any mate- 
rials for the floating or transportation of per- 


sons or things. In cases of shipwreck, planks, spars, 





a, 0, tanks or air-chambers; c, c’, decks; e, fender; 77’, life-lines; 
6, rowlocks; g’, steering and sculling rowlock; 4, lashings. 


barrels, etc., are often hastily lashed together to form a 
raft for escape. In passenger-vessels life-rafts frequently 
form part of the permanent equipment. See life-raft. 


Where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal γα] { 

hak., C. of E., v. 1. 948. 
4. An accumulation of driftwood from fallen 
trees in a river, lodged and compacted so as to 
form a permanent obstruction. Rafts of this kind 
exist or have existed in the Mississippi and other rivers of 
the western United States, the largest ever formed being 
that of the Red River, which during many years completely 
blocked the channel for 45 miles. 


5. A conglomeration of eggs of some animals, 
as certain insects and mollusks, fastened to- 
gether and forming a mass; a float. See cut 
under Janthina. 


A great many eggs [of the common cockroach]are laid at 
one time, the whole number being surrounded by a stiff 
chitinous coat, forming the so-called raft. 


Amer. Nat., XXII. 857. 
raft! (raft), v.¢t. [< raftl,n.] I, trans. 1. To 
transport or float on a raft. 

Guns taken out of a ship to lighten her when aground 


should be hoisted out and rafted clear, if there is any dan- 
ger of bilging on them. Luce, Seamanship, p. 182, note. 


The idea of rafting timber by the ocean. 
Sci. Amer., N. S., LVIII. 17. 
2. To make a raft of; form into a raft. 


As soon as the blubber is taken off, itis rafted —tied to- 
gether with ropes in a sort of raft—and lies in the water 
until taken on board ship. 

C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 63. 


I could see him securing these planks to one another by 
lashings. By the time he had rafted them, nearly an hour 
had passed since he had left the sandbank. 

W. C. Russell, A Strange Voyage, xlvi. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To manage a raft; work upon a 
raft or rafts; travel by raft. 

They canoed, and rafted, and steam-boated, and travelled 
with packhorses. Academy, Novy. 10, 1888, p. 301. 

raft? (raft), n. [A var. of raff, appar. by con- 
fusion with raft!.] A miscellaneous collection 
or heap; a promiscuous lot: used slightingly: 
as, a raft of papers; a whole raft of things to 
be attended to. [Colloq., U. S.] 

This last spring a raft of them [Irish maids] was out of 

employment. 
raft? (raft), η. [Origin uncertain; ef. raff.] A 
damp fusty smell. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
raft*+, An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of reave. 
raft-breasted (raft’bres’ted), a. 
ratite. W. K. Parker. 
raft-dog (raft’dog), n. An iron bar with ends 
bent over and pointed, for secur- 
ing logs together inaraft. The 
points are driven respectively in- 
to adjacent or juxtaposed logs, 
which are thus bonded to each 
other. 
raft-duck (raft’duk), n. The 
scaup or blackhead duck, Aythya or Fuligula 
or Fulix marila: so called in the United States 
from its flocking closely on the water, as if form- 
ingaraftofducks. Also called bluebill, shuffer, 
and flocking-fowl. See cut under scaup.— Rea- 
headed raft-duck. Same as redhead, 2. 
raftet. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
x ot reave. Chaucer. 
rafter! (raf’ter), n. [ς ME. rafter, refter, < 
AS. refter, pl. reftras, reftres (= MD. rafter = 
MLG. rafter, raffert), a beam, rafter; with for- 
mative -er, from *reft = Icel. raptr (raftr) = 
Sw. Dan. raft, a rafter, beam: see raft.] 1. In 
building, one of the beams which give the slope 
of a roof, and to which is secured the lath or 


IV. 24 


In ornith., 


Raft-dog. 


Philadelphia Times, Oct, 24, 1886. violent. 
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other framework upon which the slate or other 


outer covering is nailed. ‘The rafters extend from 
the eaves to the ridge of the roof, abutting at their upper 
ends on corresponding rafters rising from the opposite side 
of the roof, or resting against a crown-plate or ridge-plate 
as the case may be. For the different kinds of rafters in 
a structure, see roof, and cuts under curb-roof, jack-rafter, 


and pontoon. 
Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tap’stry halls. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 324. 
2. Same as carline+, 2.—3. In anat., a trabecule 
or trabeculum: as, the rafters of the embryonic 


skull.— Binding-rafter. See binding.—Intermediate 
rafter, a rafter placed between the ordinary rafters, or 
between principal rafters, to strengthen a roof.— Prin- 
cipal rafter, a main timber in an assemblage of car- 
pentry; especially, one of those rafters which are larger 
than the common rafters, and are framed at their lower 
ends into the tie-beam, and either abut at their upper ends 
against the king-post or receive the ends of the straining- 
beams when queen-posts are used. The principal rafters 
support the purlins, which again carry the common raf- 
ters: thus the whole weight of the roof is sustained by 


the principal rafters. 
rafter! (raf’tér), ο. t=. [ς rafter, n.] 1. To 
form into or like rafters: as, to rafter timber. 
—2. To furnish or build with rafters: as, to 
rafter a house. 
Buildyng an hous euen from the foundacion vnto the 
vttermoste raftreyng and reiring of the roofe. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 260. (Davies.) 
3. In agri., to plow, as a piece of land, by turn- 
ing the grass side of the plowed furrow on a 
strip of ground left unplowed. 

rafter? (raf’tér),». [< raft! + -erl.] One who 
is employed in rafting timber, or transporting 
it in rafts, as from a ship to the shore. 
How the 900 casual deal-porters and rafters live during 
- . . Six months of the year . . . I cannot conceive. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 293. 
rafter-bird (raf’tér-bérd), n. The beam-bird 
or wall-bird, Muscicapa grisola; the spotted 
flycatcher: from the site of its nest. [Eng.] 
ratting-dog (raf’ting-dog), n. Same as raft- 


0g. 

raft-like (raft’lik), a. Flat-bottomed or keel- 
less, as the breast-bone of a bird; ratite. 

raft-merchant (raft’mér’chant), n. Same as 
raff-merchant. 

raft-port (raft’port), n. In some ships, a large 
square hole framed and cut immediately under 
the counter, or forward between the breast- 
hooks of the bow, for loading or unloading tim- 
ber. See cut under lumber-port. 

raft-rope (raft’rop), ». A rope about three 
fathoms long, with an eye-splice, used for string- 
ing seal-blubber to be towed to a whaling-ves- 
sel. <A raft-rope is also sometimes used by a 
blubber-logged vessel for rafting or towing 
whale-blubber. 

The horse-pieces [blubber of the sea-elephant] are strung 
on araft-rope . . . and taken to the edge of the surf. 

C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 119. 
raftsman (rafts’man), n.; pl. raftsmen (-men). 
[< raft’s, poss. of raft, + man.] A man em- 
ployed in the management of a raft. 
rafty (raf’ti), a. [< raft? + -y1.] 1. Musty; 
stale.—2. Damp; muggy.—38. High-tempered; 
[Prov. Eng. in all senses. ] 
rag! (rag), nm. anda. [ς ME. ragge, pl. ragges, 
shred of cloth, rag; ef. AS. *raggig, in neut. pl. 
raggie, shaggy, bristly, ragged, as applied to 
the rough coat of a horse (as if from an AS. 
noun, but prob. from the Seand. adj.); < Icel. 
rogg, shagginess (raggathr, shaggy), =Sw. ragg, 
rough hair (Sw. raggig, shaggy, Sw. dial. rag- 
gi, having rough hair, slovenly), = Norw. ragg, 
rough hair (raggad, shaggy); root unknown. 
The orig. sense ‘shagginess’ or ‘roughness’ is 
now more obvious in uses of ragged.| 1. n. 1. 
A sharp or jagged fragment rising from a sur- 
face or edge: as, 8/40 ona metal plate; hence, 
a jagged face of rock; arocky headland; a cliff; 
a crag. 

And taking up their standing upon the craggie rockes 
and ragges round about, with all their might and maine 
defended their goods. 

Holiand, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 
2. A rock having or weathering with a rough 
irregular surface. [Eng.] 

The material is Kentish rag, laid in regular courses, 
with fine joints. Quoted in NV. and Q., 7th ser., V. 466. 


We wound 

About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 

Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 

Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


3. In dbot.: (a) Alichen, Sticta pulmonaria (see 
hazel-crottles). (0) Another lichen, Parmelia 





rag 


saxatilis (stone-rag). (ο) A catkin of the hazel, 
or of the willow, Salix Caprea. Alsoraw. [Prov. 
Eng.]—4. A torn, worn, or formless fragment 
or shred of cloth; a comparatively worthless 
piece of any textile fabric, either wholly or part- 
ly detached from its connection by violence or 
abrasion: as, his coat was in rags; cotton and 
linen rags are used to make paper, and woolen 
rags to make shoddy. 


Hir ragges thei anone of drawe,.. . 
She had bathe, she had reste, 
And was arraied to the beste. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 


Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers toss’d, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton, P. L., iii. 491. 


5. A worn, torn, or mean garment; in the plural, 
shabby or worn-out clothes, showing rents and 
patches. 


If you will embrace Christ in his robes, you must not 
think scorn of him in his rags. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 111. 


Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 
Prov. xxiii. 21. 


Trust me, I prize poor virtue with a rag 
Better than vice with both the Indies, 
Beau. and ΕΙ. (?), Faithful Friends, iv. 4. 


The poore inhabitants were dispers’d, . . . some un- 
der tents, some under miserable hutts and hovells, many 
without a rag or any necessary utensills. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 5, 1666. 
The man forget not, though in rags he lies, 
And know the mortal through a crown’s disguise. 
Akenside, Epistle to Curio. 


6. Any separate fragment or shred of cloth, 
or of something like or likened to it: often 
applied disparagingly or playfully to a hand- 
kerchief, a flag or banner, a sail, the curtain 
of a theater, a newspaper, ete. 


It cost three men’s lives to get back that four-by-three 
flag —to tear it from the breast of a dead rebel—for the 
name of getting their little rag back again. 

Walt Whitman, The Century, XXXVI. 827. 


7. Figuratively, a severed fragment; a rem- 
nant; a scrap; a bit. 


So he up with his rusty sword, 
And chopped the old saddle to rags. 
Saddle to Rags (Child’s Ballads, VITI. 267). 


They [fathers] were not hearkened to, when they were 
heard, but heard perfunctorily, fragmentarily, here and 
there a rag, a piece of a sentence, Donne, Sermons, v. 


Not having otherwise any rag of legality to cover the 
shame of their cruelty. Fuller. 


8. A base, beggarly person; a ragamuffin; a 
tatterdemalion. ([Colloq.] 


Lash hence these overweening rags of France, 
These famish’d beggars, weary of their lives. 
Shak., Rich. IT1., v. 3. 328. 


Out of my doore, you Witch, you Ragge, you Baggage! 
Shak., M. W. of W. (folio 1623), iv. 2. 194. 


9, Afarthing. Halliwell. [Eng. cant.] 


Jac. "Twere good she had a little foolish money 
To rub the time away with. 
Host. Not a rag, 
Not a denier. Beau. and Fl., Captain, iv. 2. 


10}. A herd of colts. Strutt. [Prov. Eng.]—11. 
In type-founding, the bur or rough edge left on 


imperfectly finished type.—Coral rag, one of the 
limestones of the Middle Odlite, consisting in part of con- 
tinuous beds of petrified corals.— Hag, tag, and ragt. 
See hag3.—Kentish rag. See Kentish.—Litmus on 
rags. See litmus.— Rag, tag, and bobtail, arabble; ev- 
erybody indiscriminately. See rag-tag. [Colloq.]—Row- 
ley rag, a basaltic rock occurring in the South Stafford- 
shire coal-field, much quarried for road-mending. See rag- 
stone. 

IT. a. Made of or with rags; formed from or 
consisting of refuse pieces or fragments of cloth: 
as, rag pulp for paper-making; a rag carpet.— 
Rag baby. (a) A doll made entirely of rags or scraps of 
cloth, usually in a very artless manner. (0) In U.S. 
political slang, the paper currency of the government; 
greenback money: so called with reference to the con- 
tention of the Greenback party, before and after the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879, in favor of mak- 
ing such money a full legal tender for the national debt 
and all other purposes. 


Fortunately, the “‘specie basis” of the national banks is 
now chiefly paper—the rag-baby—three hundred and 
forty-six millions of greenbacks! WN. A. Rev., CXLI. 207. 


Rag carpet, a cheap kind of carpeting woven with strips 
or shreds of woolen and other cloth, usually from worn- 
out garments, for the weft. A better kind is made with 
strips of list from new cloth, when it is also called list 
carpet.— Rag money, rag currency, paper money ; cir- 
culating notes issued by United States banks or by the gov- 
ernment: so called in depreciation or contempt, in allu- 
sion to the origin of the material, to the ragged appear- 
ance of paper money when much handled, and to its in- 
trinsic worthlessness. ([Slang.] 


All true Democrats were clamorous for ‘‘hard-money”™ 
and against rag-money. The Nation, July 29, 1875, p. 66. 
Rag paper. See paper. 

rag! (rag), v.; pret. and pp. ragged, ppr. ragging. 
[< rag}, n.] ἓ ὑπίγαηδ. 1, To become ragged; 
fray: with out. 








rag 


Leather thus leisurely tanned and turned many times 
in the fat will prove serviceable, which otherwise will 
quickly ἠεεί and rag out. 


Fuller, Worthies, Middlesex, II. 312. 
2. To dress; deck one’s self: in the phrase to 
rag out, to dress in one’s best. [Slang, U. 8.] 

A finely dressed woman rags out. 

S. Bowles, Our New West, p. 506. 

TI, trans. 1. To make ragged; abrade; give 
a ragged appearance to, as in the rough-dress- 
ing of the face of a grindstone. 

In straggling or ragging [a grindstone] the stone is kept 
running as usual. O. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 422. 
2. In mining, to separate by ragging or with 
the aid of the ragging-hammer. See ragging, 2. 

rag? (rag), v. t.; pret. and pp. ragged, ppr. rag- 
ging. [Prob.< rag}, π., 5. In another view, ¢ 
Ieel. regja, calumniate, = AS. wrégan, accuse: 
see wray.| To banter; badger; rail at; irri- 
tate; torment. Compare bullyrag. ([(Local.] 

To rag aman is good Lincolnshire for chaff or tease. At 
school, to get a boy into a rage was called getting his rag 
out. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 98. 

rag® (rag), 7. [« Icel. hregg, storm and rain.] 
A drizzling rain. [Prov. Eng.] 

rag‘ (rag), x. An abbreviation of raginee. 

ο". (rag’a-bash), n. [Also raggabash, 
ragabrash, Se. rag-a-buss, ragabush; appar. a 
made word, vaguely associated with rag! or 
ragamufin.]| 1. A shiftless, disreputable fel- 
low; aragamuffin. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

The most unalphabetical raggabashes that ever bred 


louse. Discov. of a New World, p. 81. (Nares.) 
2. Collectively, idle, worthless people. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 

ragamuffin (rag’a-muf-in), ». and a. [Early 


mod. E. also raggemuffin, ragamofin, ragomofin ; 
erroneously analyzed rag-a-muffin, rag of Muf- 
fins; «ΜΕ. Ragamoffyn, the name of a demon, 
prob., like many other names of demons, mere- 
ly fanciful. The present sense has been partly 
determined by association with ragl. For the 
sense ‘demon,’ ef. ragman?.] 1. n. 1+. [cap.] 
The name of a demon. 
Ac rys vp, Ragamoffyn, and reche me alle the barres 
The Belial thy bel-syre beot with thy damme. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 283. 
2. Anidle, worthlessfellow; avagabond; now, 
especially, a disreputably ragged or slovenly 
person: formerly used as a general term of rep- 
rehension. 
I have led my ragamuffins where they are peppered. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 36. 


Did that same tiranicall-tongu’d rag-a-mufin 
Horace turne bald-pates out so naked? 
Dekker, Humorous Poet. 


Once, attended with a crew of raggamufins, she broke 
into his house, turned all things topsy-turvy, and then 
set it on fire. Swift, Story of an Injured Lady. 
3. A titmouse: same as mufflin. 

II. a. Base; beggarly; ragged or disorderly. 

Here be the emperor’s captains, you ragamufin rascal, 
and not your comrades. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 

Mr. Aldworth . . . turned over the rest of this raga- 
mufin assembly to the care of his butler. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, viii. 23. (Davies.) 

ragamuffinly (rag’a-muf-in-li), a. [< ragamuf- 

jin + -lyi.) Like a ragamuffin; marked by 
raggedness or slovenliness. [Rare.] 

His attire was... shabby, not to say ragamufinly in 
the extreme, . . . as to inherent disreputableness of ap- 
pearance. J. Fothergill, March in the Ranks, x. 

rag-bolt (rag’bdlt), x. An iron pin with a barb- 
ed shank, chiefly used where a com- 
mon bolt cannot be clinched. Also 
ealled barb-bolt and sprig-bolt. 


rag-bolt (rag’bolt), ο. t To fasten 
down by rag-bolts. Ν. E. 1). 
rag-bush (rag’bush), n. A bush near 
a well, on which pieces of cloth are 
hung to propitiate the spirits sup- 
posed to dwell there. 
There is usually a rag-bush by the well, on which bits of 


linen or worsted are tied as a gift to the spirits of the 
waters. 


Rag-bolts. 


C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 285. 


rag-dust (rag’dust), n. The refuse of woolen 
or worsted rags pulverized and dyed in various 
colors to form the flock used by paper-stainers 
for their flock-papers. 

rage (raj), η. [ς ME. rage, < OF. rage, raige, 
F. rage, F. dial. raige = Pr. rabia, ratje = Sp. 
rabia = Pg. raiva, rabia = It. rabbia, dial. rag- 
gia, madness, rage, fury, < ML. (and prob. LL.) 
rabia, a later form of L. rabies, madness, rage, 
fury, < rabere, be mad, rave, = Skt. γ rabh, 
seize. Cf. rage, v., enrage, ravel, rabies, rabid, 
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οίο.] 1+. Madness; insanity; an access of ma- 
niacal violence. 
Now, out of doubt Antipholus is mad... . 
The reason that I gather he is mad, 
Besides this present instance of his rage, 
Is a mad tale he told barf 
hak., C. of E., iv. 3. 88. 


2. Violent anger manifested in language or ac- 
tion; indignation or resentment excited to fury 
and expressed in furious words and gestures, 
with agitation. 
Words well dispost 
Have secrete powre t’ appease inflamed rage. 
Spenser, ¥F. Q., IL. viii. 26. 
So he [Naaman] turned and went away in a rage. 
2 Ki. v. 12. 
Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 
Congreve, Mourning Bride, iii. 8. 


3. Extreme violence of operation or effect; in- 
tensity of degree, force, or urgency: used of 
things or conditions: as, the rage of a storm 
or of the sea; the rage of fever or of thirst. 


And in wynter, and especially in lente, it ys mervelows 
flowyng with rage of watir that comyth with grett violence 
thorow the vale of Josophat. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 27. 
Fear no more the heat ο) the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2 (song). 
Ere yet from rest or food we seek relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 
Pope, Iliad, xxii. 14. 
4. Vehement emotion; generous ardor or en- 
thusiasm; passionate utterance or eloquence. 
Thurgh which her grete sorwe gan aswage; 
She may not alwey duren in swich rage. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 108. 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage, 
And stretched metre of an antique song. 
hak., Sonnets, xvii. 
The soldiers shout around with generous rage, 
And in that victory their own presage. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 117. 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Gray, Elegy. 


5. Vehement desire or pursuit; ardent eager- 


ness, as for the attainment or accomplishment Tageryt (ra‘jér-i), n. 


of something; engrossing tendency or propen- 
sity: as, the rage for speculation, for social 
distinction, ete. 
So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay, 
His rage of lust by gazing qualified. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 424. 


What rage for fame attends both great and small! 
Better be d—d than mentioned not at all. 
Wolcot (P. Pindar), To the Royal Academicians. 
In our day the rage for accumulation has apotheosized 
work. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 178. 
Croquet, which is now so far lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity that men of thirty are too young to remember the 
rage for it, was actually not yet [1837] invented. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 88. 
6. An object of general and eager desire or 
pursuit; fashion; vogue; fad: as, music is now 
all the rage. [Collog.J]— 7+. A violent wind. 
Therout cam a rage and such a vese 


That it made al the gates for to rese. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, Ἱ. 1127. 


=Syn. 2. Vexation, Indignation, etc. (see anger!); frenzy, 
madness, raving. 
rage (raj), v.; pret. and pp. raged, ppr. raging. 
[ς ME. ragen, ς OF. ragier, rager, be furious, 
rage, romp, play, F. rager, Picard dial. rabier, 
be furious, rage, = Pr. raviar, ratjar = Sp.rabiar 
= Pg. raivar = Olt. rabbiare, be furious, ¢< ML. 
rabiare, be furious, rage, < rabia, L. rabies, mad- 
ness, fury, rage: see rage, n. Cf. enrage, rave}, 
rabiate.| I, intrans. 1. To be furious with an- 
ger; be excited to fury; be violently agitated 
with passion of any kind. 
He inly raged, and, as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriff with a stone. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 444. 
2. To speak with passionate utterance, or act 
with furious vehemence; storm; rave. 
The fool rageth, and is confident. Prov. xiv. 16. 


Poets, when they rage, 
Turn gods to men, and make an hour an age. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 2. 


As hee was thus madde and raging against the true Re- 
ligion. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

I expect Mr. Tickler this evening, and he will rage if he 
miss his free-and-easy.  Noctes Ambrosianz, Feb., 1832. 
8. To act violently; move impetuously; be vio- 
lently driven or agitated; have furious course 
or effect: said of things: as, a raging fever; the 
storm rages ; war is raging. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall justle 
one against another in the broad ways. Nahum ii. 4. 


Like the hectic in my blood he rages. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 68. 


ragee, η. 
rageful (raj’ful), a. 


ragemant, ”. a 
rag-engine (rag’en”jin), n. 


rageoust (ra’jus), a. 


rageousness} (ra’jus-nes), 1. 


rag-fair (rag’far), n. 


raggt, 7. 
raggabash, n. 
ragged (rag’ed), a. 


ragged 


If the Sickness rage in such Extremity at London, the 
Term will be held at Reading. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 98. 
The storm of cheers and counter-cheers rages around 
him [Mr. Gladstone], as it can rage nowhere except in the 
House of Commons. 7’. W. Reid, Cabinet Portraits, p. 24. 
4t. To frolic wantonly; play; frisk; romp. 
When sche seyth galantys revell yn hall, 
Yn here hert she thynkys owtrage, 
Desyrynge with them to pley and rage, 
And stelyth fro yow full prevely. 
Relig. Antiq., i. 29. (Halliwell.) 
On a day this hende Nicholas 
Fil with this yonge wyf to rage and pleye. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 87. 
She bygan to plaie and rage, 
As who saith, Iam well enough. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 


5. To be very eager or anxious. [Rare.] 
ΤΙ. trans. 'To enrage; chafe; fret. 


Deal mildly with his youth; 
For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 
Shak., Rich. 11., ii. 1. 70. 


[< rage + -ful.] Full of 


See raggee. 


rage; furious. 
With rageful eyes she bad him defend himself. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee. 

Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 
See ragmans, 
In paper-manuf., 2 
tank fitted with rotating cylindrical cutters or 
other devices for the rapid disintegration of 
rags to form paper-pulp. 
[Also ragious; < rage + 
-ous, perhaps by association with the unrelated 
outrageous.| Full of rage; furious. 

Our Sauyour whiche redeemed vs with so great a price 
may not thincke that it longeth to hym to se vs peryshe, 
neyther to suffer the shippe of his churche to bee so 
shaken with many great and ragious flodes. 

Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms. 
The quality of 
being rageous; fury. Also ragiousness. 

What a ragiousnes is it, to set thy chastity common like 
an harlot, that thou maiest gather riches! 

Vives, Instruction of a Christian Woman, iii. 7. 
[< ME. ragerie,< OF. 
ragerie, rage, anger, < rager, rage: see rage, v.] 
1. Rage; an ebullition of fury. 
Plucked off . . . in a ragery. 
W. Browne, Shepherd’s Pipe, i. 
2. Wantonness; frolic. 


He was al coltissh, ful of ragerye. 


Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 603. 


A market for vending old 
clothes and cast-off garments. 
See ragl. 
See ragabash. : 
ς ME. ragged, raggyd, 
shaggy, tattered, torn; « Icel. raggathr (= 
Norw. raggad), shaggy, < Icel. régg, shagginess, 
= Norw. ragg, rough, uneven hair: see ra¢l.} 
1. Having a rough shaggy coat, as a horse or 
sheep; shaggy. 
A ragged colt. King Alisaunder, 1. 684. 
What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. 1. 
2. Rough, uneven, or rocky, as a sea-bottom. 
—8. Roughly broken, divided, or disordered ; 
having disjointed parts, or a confusedly irregu- 
lar surface or outline; jagged; craggy; rug- 
gedly uneven or distorted: often used firura- 
tively. 
My voice is ragged; I know I cannot please you. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 5, 15. 


I am so bold as to call so piercing and so glorious an 
Eye as your Grace to view those poore ragged lines, 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 57. 
Then, foraging this Isle, long-promis’d them before, 
Amongst the ragged cleeves those monstrous Giants 
sought. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 471. 
We went somewhat out of ye way to see the towne of 
Bourbon ]’Archambaut, from whose antient and ragged 
castle is deriv’d the name of the present Royal Family of 
France. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 24, 1644. 
Ragged clouds still streamed the pale sky o’er. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 162. 


4, Rent or worn into rags or tatters; tattered ; 
frayed: as, a ragged coat; ragged sails. 
He [the sheik] came out to us in a ragged habit of green 
silk, lined with fur. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 166. 
5. Wearing torn or frayed clothes; dressed in 
rags or tatters. 
Since noble arts in Rome have no support, 


And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, ili. 


He... perhaps thinks that after all gipsies do not 
look so very different from other ragged people. 
E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 58. 





ragged 
6. Shabby; ill-furnished. 


In asmall, low, ragged room . . . Margaret saw an old 
woman with a dish of coals and two tallow candles burn- 
ing before her on a table. 5. Judd, Margaret, i. 15. 
7. In her., same as raguly, especially of any- 
thing which is raguly on bothsides. See ragged 


staff, below.—Ragged staff, in her., a pale couped at 
each end and raguly on each side: more commonly repre- 
sented as an actual knotted stick, or stout staff with short 
stumps of branches on each side. 


The Earl of Warwick’s ragged staff is yet to be seen 
pourtrayed in their church steeple. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 


ragged-lady (rag’ed-la’di),n. A garden flower, 
Nigella Damascena. 
raggedly (rag’ed-li), adv. In a ragged condi- 
tion or manner; roughly; brokenly. 
Raggedly and meanly apparelled. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams (1693), p. 219. (Latham.) 


Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged over the 
snow crust in moonlight nights, ... barking raggedly 
and demoniacally like forest dogs. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 293. 
raggedness (rag’ed-nes),». The state or char- 
acter of being ragged, in any sense. 
Poor naked wretches, . . . How shall 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these? Shak., Lear, iii, 4, 31. 
ragged-robin (rag’ed-rob’in), n. The euckoo- 
flower, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi. 
ragged-sailor 
(rag ’ ed-sa’ lor), 
η. A plant of 
the genus Poly- 
gonum: same as 
prince’s-feather, 2. 
ragged-school 
ia Sha νὰ nN. 
ee schooll. 
ragged-staff 
(rag’ed-staf), n. 
A kind of poly- 
zoan, Alcyonidi- 
um  glutinosum. 
Also called mer- 
maid’s-glove. 
Taggee (rag’6é), 
n. [Also raggy, 
ragee; < Hind. 
Canarese rdagi.| 
A grass, Eleusine 
coracana, & pro- 
lifie grain-plant 
eultivated in Ja- 
pan and parts of 
India. 
raggery (rag’ér-i), η. [< rag! + -ery.] Rags 
collectively; raggedness. [Rare.] 

Grim, portentous old hags, such as Michael Angelo 

painted, draped in majestic raggery. 
om Thackoras: Newcomes, xxxv. 
Tagging (rag’ing), n. [Verbal n. of ragl, v.] 
1. A method of fishing for the striped-bass, 
οίο., in which a red rag is usedasafly. [U.S.] 
—2. In mining, the first and roughest separa- 
tion of the ore (mixed with more or less vein- 
stone), by which the entirely worthless portion 
is selected and rejected. Nearly the same as spall- 
ing; but sometimes the latter term is used to designate 
a second and more thorough ragging, while cobbing may 


mean a still more thorough separation; but all are done 
with the hammer, without special machinery. 


ragging-frame (rag’ing-frim),”. Same as rack- 
ing-table. 
raggle (rag’l), v. t.; pret. and pp. raggled, ppr. 
raggling. (Freq. of rag1.] To notch or groove 
x irregularly. 
raggle (rag’l),n. [< raggle, v.] A ragged piece; 
a torn strip. 
Striding swiftly over the heavy snow, he examines each 
trap in turn, to find perhaps in one a toe, in another a nail, 


and in a third a splendid ermine torn to raggles by ‘‘ that 
infernal carcajou.” Cosmopolitan, Feb., 1888. 


raggyt (rag’i), a. [< ME. *raggy, ς AS. rag- 

gig (pl. raggie), rough, shaggy, < Sw. raggig, 

shaggy, Sw. dial. raggi, rough-haired, sloven- 

ly, < ragg, rough hair, = Icel. régg, shagginess: 

see ragl.] Rough; rugged; rocky. 
A stony and raggy hill. 


raghtt. Same as raught! for reached. 

ragi (ra’gé), n. See raggee. 

raginee (rag’i-né), n. [Hind. γᾶρίπἒ, a mode 
in music (= Skt. rdgini, possessing color or pas- 
sion), cf. rdq, a mode in musie, <¢ Skt. rdga, color- 
ing, color, feeling, passion; < 7/raj, be colored. | 
One of a class of Hindu melodies founded on 
fixed scales. Often contracted to rag. 
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Ragged-robin (Lychnts Flos-cucult). 

I, upper part of stem with inflorescence ; 
2 lower part of stem with rhizome; α, ἃ 
ruit. 


Holland. 
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ragingly (ra’jing-li), adv. Inaraging manner; rag-money (rag’ muni), n. 


with fury; with violent impetuosity. 

ragioust, ragiousnesst. See rageous, rageous- 
ness. 

rag-knife (rag’nif),”. In a rag-engine, one of 
the knives in the cylindrical cutter, working 
against those in the bed or bottom-plate. 

raglan (rag’lan),. [So called after Lord Rag- 
lan, eommander-in-chief of the British forces 
in the Crimea.] <A kind of loose overcoat, hav- 
ing very full sleeves, or a sort of cape covering 
the arms, worn about 1855 and later. 

As it was quite dark in the tent, I picked up what was 
supposed to be my raglan, a water-proof light overcoat, 
without sleeves. The Century, XX XIX. 566. 

rag-looper (rag’lé”pér), n. An apparatus for 
knotting together strips and pieces of fabrics 
in making a rag carpet. 

ragman! (rag’man), ”.; pl. ragmen (-men). 
[< ME. ragmann; ¢ragl + man.] 11. Aragged 
person. 

Ragmann, or he that goythe wythe iaggyd [var. raggyd] 
clothys, pannicius vel pannicia. Prompt. Parv., p. 421. 
2. A man who collects or deals in rags. 

ragman?},n. [ME. *ragman, rageman, ragge- 
man, prob. < 1961. ragmenni, a eraven (ef. regi- 
madhr, a craven), < ragr, eraven, cowardly (ap- 
par. a transposed form of argr, craven, coward- 
ly, = AS. earg, cowardly: see arch3), + madhr 
(*mannr), man, = E.man. Cf. ragman-roll.] 1. 
A craven. [Not found in this sense, except as 
in ragman-roll and the particular application 
in definition 2 following.]|—2. The devil. 
Filius by the faders wil flegh with Spiritus Sanctus, 
To ransake that rageman and reue hym hus apples, 
That fyrst man deceyuede thorgh frut and false by-heste. 
Piers Plowman (C), xix. 122. 
ragman?} (rag’man),. [ME. ragman, ragmon, 
rageman, ragemon, ragment, a deed sealed, a 
papal bull, a list, a tedious story, a game so 
ealled: an abbr. of ragman-roll, q.v.] 1. Same 
as ragman-roll, 1. 
He blessed hem with his breuet, and blered hure eyen, 


And raghte with hus ragman rynges and broches. 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 72. 

Rede on this ragmon, and rewle yow theraftur. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 7. (Halliwell.) 


The records in connexion with the financial operations 
of Richard II. and Richard III. make it clear that a rag- 
man or rageman—I believe the word is spelled both ways 
—meant simply a bond or personal obligation. 

The Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 47. 


2. Same as ragman-roll, 2. 


Mr. Wright . . . has printed two collections of ancient 
verses used in the game of ragman. Halliwell. 
ragman-rollt (rag’man-rol), n. [ME. *ragman- 
rolle, ragmane-roelle ; < ragman2 + roll, n. Also 
ragman’s roll, ragman’s rewe (i. e. row). Hence 
by abbr. ragman®, by corruption rig-my-roll, rig- 
marole: see rigmarole.} 1. A parchment roll 
with pendent seals, as an official catalogue or 
register, a deed, or a papal bull; hence, any 
important document, catalogue, or list. The 


name was applied specifically, and perhaps originally * 


(in the supposed invidious sense ‘the Cravens’ Roll’), to 
the collection of those instruments by which the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland were tyrannically constrained to 
subscribe allegiance to Edward I. of England in 1296, and 


which were more particularly recorded in four large rolls κ 


of parchment, consisting of thirty-five pieces bound to- 
gether, and kept in the Tower of London. (Jamieson.) 


What one man emong many thousandes . . . hath so 
moche vacaunte tyme, that he maie bee at leasure to 
tourne ouer and ouer in the bookes of Plato the rag- 
mannes rolles . . . whiche Socrates doeth there vse? 

Erasmus, Pref. to Apophthegms, tr. by Udall. 


The list of names in Fame’s book is called ragman roll 
in Skelton, i. 420. Halliwell. 


2. A game played with a roll of parchment 
containing verses descriptive of character, to 
each of which was attached a string with a 


pendant. The parchment being rolled up, each player 
selected one of the projecting strings, and the verse to 
which it led was taken as his description. ‘ 

3. A written fabrication; a vague or rambling 


story; a rigmarole. 


Mayster parson, I marvayll ye wyll gyve lycenc 
To this false knave in this audience 
To publish his ragman rolles with lyes. 
The Pardoner and the Frere (1533). (Halliwell.) 


ragman’s rewet. Same as ragman-roll, 2. 


These songes or rimes (because their originall beginnyng 
issued out of Fescenium) wer called in Latine Fescennina 
Carmina or Fescennini rythmi or versus; whiche I doe 
here translate (according to our English prouerbe) a rag- 
man’s rewe or a bible. For so dooe we call a long jeste 
that railleth on any persone by name, or toucheth a bodie’s 
honestee somewhat nere. 

Udall’s Erasmus’s Apophth., p. 274. 


ragman’s rollt (rag’manz rol), n. See ragman- 
roll, 


raguly 


See rag money, 
under ragl. 

Ragnarok (rag/nii-rék’),n. [< Icel. ragna rokr, 
‘twilight of the gods’ (G. gotterddmmerung): 
ragna, gen. of rogn, regin, neut. pl., the gods 
(= Goth. ragin, counsel, will, determination, 
> ragineis, counselor); rdokr, twilight, dimness, 
vapor (see reek1); but orig. ragna rok, the his- 
tory of the gods and the world, esp. with ref. to 
the last judgment, doomsday: rok, reason, judg- 
ment.] In Scand. myth., the general destruc- 
tion of the gods in a great battle with the evil 
powers, in which the latter and the earth also 
perish, followed by regeneration of all things 
through the power of the supreme God, and the 
reappearance of those gods who represent the 
regenerative forces of nature. 

ragoa (ra-g0’i), π. Same as goa, 1. 

ragondin, π. The pelt or fur of the La Plata 
beaver or coypou, Myopotamus coypus; nutria. 

ragoot, η. Απ obsolete English spelling of 
ragout. 

ragout (ra-g6’),”. [Formerly spelled ragoo or 
ragou, in imitation of the F. pron., also ragoust, 
ς OF. ragoust, F. ragovt, a stew, a seasoned 
dish, ς ragouster, ragotter, bring back to one’s 
appetite; < re- (< L. re-), again, + a- (< L. ad), 
to, + gouster, F. govter, < L. gustare, taste: see 
gust2,] 1. A dish of meat (usually mutton or 
veal) and vegetables cut small, stewed brown, 
and highly seasoned. 

Spongy Morells in strong Ragousts are found, 
And in the Soupe the slimy Snail is drown’d. 
Gay, Trivia. 
And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes, 
And solid meats, and highly-spiced ragouts, 


To live for forty days on ill-dress’d fishes. 
Byron, Beppo, st. 7. 


When he found her prefer a plain dish to a ragout, had 
nothing to say to her. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 29. 
2. Figuratively, a spicy mixture; any piquant 
combination of persons or things. 
1 assure you she has an odd Ragotwt of Guardians, as you 
will find when you hear the Characters. 
i Mrs. Centlivre, Bold Stroke, ii. 
rag-picker (rag’pik’ér), π. 1. One who goes 
about to collect rags, bones, and other waste ar- 
ticles of some little value, from streets, ash- 
pits, dunghills,ete.—2. A machine for tearing 
and pulling to shreds rags, yarns, hosiery, old 
carpet, and other waste, to reduce them to cot- 
ton or wool staple; a shoddy-machine.— Rag- 
pickers’ disease malignant anthrax. 
ragshag (rag’shag), η. [A riming variation of 
rag, as if < ragl + shag.| <A very ragged per- 
son; especially, one who purposely dresses in 
grotesque rags for exhibition. [Colloq.] 
While the Ragshags were marching, . . . [he] caught his 
foot in his ragged garment and fell. 

Conn. Courant, July 7, 1887. 
rag-shop (rag’shop), n. A shop in which rags 
and other refuse collected by rag-pickers are 
bought, sorted, and prepared for use. 
rag-sorter (rag’sor’tér),n. A person employed 

in sorting rags for paper-making or other use. 


The subjects were grouped as follows: six ragsorters, 
four female cooks, etc. Medical News, 1111. 600. 


ragstone (rag’ston), π. [< rag! + stone.] 1. 
In Eng. geol., a rock forming a part of a series 
of rough, shelly, sandy limestones, with layers 
of marl and sandstone, occurring in the Low- 
er or Bath Odlite. The shale series is some- 
times called the Ragstone or Ragstone series.— 
2. In masonry, stone quarried in thin blocks 
or slabs. 

rag-tag (rag’tag), n. [Also tag-rag, short for tag 
and rag: see rag}, tag, n., tag-rag.} Ragged 
people collectively ; the scum of the populace; 
the rabble: sometimes used attributively. [Col- 


loq.]—Rag-tag and bobtail, all kinds of shabby or 
shiftless people; persons of every degree of worthless- 
ness; a disorderly rabble. [Colloq.] 


Rag-tag and bobtail, disguised and got up with make- 
shift arms, hovering in the distance, have before now de- 
cided battles. Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 169. 

rag-turnsol (rag’térn’sol), ». Linen impreg- 
nated with the blue dye obtained from the juice 
of the plant Chrozophora tinctoria, used as a test 
for acids. See turnsol, 2. 

ragulated (rag’i-li-ted), a. 
raguly. 

ragulé (ταρ-ῇ-]ᾶ΄), a. Same as raguly. 

raguled (rag’tld), a. [< ragul-y + -ed2.] Same 
as raguly. 

raguly (rag’i-li), a. [ς Heraldic F. ragulé; < 
E. ragl + -ul- + -é.] In her., broken into regu- 
lar projections and depressions like battle- 


In her., same as 


raguly 


ments, except that the lines make oblique an- 
gles with one another: said of one of the lines 
in heraldry, which is used to 
separate the divisions of the 
field or to form the boundary of 
any ordinary. 

Ragusan (ra-g6’san),a.andn. [< 
Ragusa (see def.) + -an. Cf. ar- 
gosy.| I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Ragusa in Dalmatia, on the Adri- 
atic, a city belonging to Austria, 
but for many centuries prior to the time of 
N epeleon I, an independent republic. 

ve . n. A native or an inhabitant of Ragusa. 

ragweed (rag’wéd),n. 1. Any plant of the com- 
posite genus Ambrosia; especially, the common 
North American species A. trifida, the great 
ragweed or horse-cane, and A. artemisiefolia, 
the Roman wormwood or hogweed. Both are 
sometimes called bitterweed. The former is commonly 
found on river-banks, has three-lobed leaves, and is 
sometimes 12 feet high. The latter, a much-branching 
plant from 1 to 3 feet high, with dissected leaves, grows 
everywhere in waste places, along roads, etc., and is trou- 
blesome in fields. Its pollen is regarded as a cause of hay- 
fever. The plants of this genus are moneecious, the flow- 
ers of the two sexes borne in separate heads, the female 
heads producing a single flower with the ovoid involucre 


closed over it. The flowers are greenish and inconspicu- 
ous. See Ambrosia, 2. 


2. The ragwort or St.- James-wort, Senecio Jaco- 
bea. [Prov. Eng.] 

rag-wheel (rag’hwel), κ. 1. In mach.,a wheel 
having a notched or serrated margin.—2. A 
cutlers’ polishing-wheel or soft disk made by 
clamping together a number of disks cut from 
some fabric.— Rag-wheel and chain, a contrivance 
for use instead of a band or belt when great resistance is 
to be overcome, consisting of a wheel with pins or cogs on 


the rim, and a chain in the links of which the pins catch. 
See cut undcr chain-wheel. 


rag-wool (rag’wiul),n. Wool fromrags; shoddy. 

rag-work (rag’wérk), η. 1. Masonry built with 
undressed flat stones of about the thickness of 
a brick, and having a rough exterior, whence 
the name.—2. A manufacture of carpeting or 
similar heavy fabric from strips of rag, which 
are either knitted or woven together. Compare 
rag carpet, under rag}, 

ragworm (rag’wérm), n. Same as mud-worm. 

ragwort (rag’wért), π. The name of several 
plants of the genus Senecio; primarily, S. Ja- 
cobzxa of Europe and 
northern Asia. This is 
an erect herb from 2 to 4 
feet high, with bright-yel- 
low radiate heads in a com- 
pact terminal corymb; the 
leaves are irregularly lobed 
and toothed, whence the 
name. Alsocalled benweed, 


cankerweed, St.-James-wort, 
kadle-dock, jacobza, etc.; in 
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Ireland fairies’ -horse. Some- 1 
times ragweed.— African ὔ, 
ragwort. See Othonna.— i 


Golden ragwort, a North 
American plant, Senecio 
aureus, from 1 to ὃ feet 
high, sometimes lower, 
bearing corymbs of golden- 
yellow heads in spring: 
very common and extremely 
variable. It is said to have 
been a favorite vulnerary 
with the Indians, and is by 
some regarded as an em- 
menagogue and diuretic. 
Also called squaw-weed 
and liferoot.— Purple rag- 
wort, the purple jacobea, 
Senecio elegans, a handsome 
garden species from the 
Cape of Good Hope: a 
smooth herb with pinnatifid leaves and corymbed heads, 
the rays purple, the disk yellow or purple.— Sea-ragwort. 
Same as dusty-miller, 2.— Woolly ragwort, Senecio tomen- 
tosus of the southern United States, a plant covered with 
scarcely deciduous hoary wool. 


rahatet, v. t. An erroneous form of rate}, 
He neuer linned rahatyng of those persones that offred 


sacrifice for to haue good health of bodie. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 86. (Davies.) 


Rahu (ra’h6), π. [Skt. Rahu; derivation ob- 
seure.] In Hindu myth., the demon that is sup- 
posed to be the cause of the eclipses of the sun 
and moon. 

Raia (ra’i),. [NL., also Raja,< L. raia, a ray: 
see ray2.| A genus of batoid selachians: used 
with various limits. (a) By the old authors it was ex- 
tended to all the species of the order or suborder Raia. 
(0) By modern authors it is restricted to those Raiide (in 
the narrowest sense) which have the pectorals separated 
by the snout, the caudal rudimentary, and the ventrals 
distinct and notched. It comprises nearly 40 species, 
generally called skates or rays. See cuts under skate and 
ray, ᾿ 

Raiz (τᾶ΄ 6), π. pl. [NL., pl. of L. raia, a ray: 
see Raia.] An order or suborder of selachians, 


κ δος 


x, the upper part of the stem 
with the heads of golden ragwort 
(Senecio aureus); 2, the rhizome 
with the lower part of the stem 
and the leaves; a, the achene. 


. raikt, v. 4. 
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comprising the rays or skates, and distinguished 
by the position of the branchial apertures on the 
lower surface of the body, and the depressed and 
disk-like trunk in combination with the out- 
spread pectorals. Also called Batoidei. 

raian (ra’an),a.andn. [ς NL. Rai(a) + -an.] 


Same as raioid. 
raible (ra’bl), v. A Scotch form of rabble. 


Wee Miller neist the guard relieves, 

And orthodoxy raibles. Burns, Holy Fair. 
raid (rad),n. [Alsorade; < ME. rade, Northern 
form of rode, ς AS. rdd, a riding, = Icel. reidh, 
a riding, araid: see road, of which raid is a va- 
riant, prob. in part from the cognate Icel.form. ] 
1. A hostile or predatory incursion; especially, 
an inroad or incursion of mounted men; a 
swooping assault for injury or plunder; a foray. 

Then he a proclamation maid, 

All men to meet at Inverness, 


Throw Murray land to mak a raid. 
Battle of Harlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 184). 


So the ruffians growl’d, 
Fearing to lose, and all for a dead man, 
Their chance of booty from the morning’s raid. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
Hence —2, A sudden onset in general; an ir- 
ruption for or as if for assault or seizure; a de- 
scent made in an unexpected or undesired man- 
ner: as, a police raid upon a gambling-house. 
[Chiefly collogq. ] 
raid (rad), ο. [< raid, n.] I. intrans. To go 
upon a raid; engage in a sudden hostile or dis- 
turbing incursion, foray, or descent. 

The Saxons were perpetually raiding along the confines 
of Gaul. The Atlantic, LXV. 153. 

II, trans. 1. Tomakearaid or hostile attack 
upon; encroach upon by foray or incursion. 
Henece—2. To attack in any way; affect inju- 
riously by sudden or covert assault or invasion 
of any kind: as, to raid a gambling-house. [Col- 
loq.]—To raid the market, to derange prices or the 
course of trade, as on the stock-exchange, by exciting dis- 
trust or uncertainty with regard to values; disturb or de- 
press prices by creating a temporary panic. [Colloq.] 

raider (ra’dér), π. [< raid + -erl.] One who 
makes araid; one engaged in a hostile or pred- 
atory incursion. 

raign}},v.t. [ME. reynen; by apheresis for ar- 
raignl (ME. araynen, ete.).] To arraign. 

And many other exstorcioners and promoters in dyuers 
contreys within the reame was broght to London, and put 
in to prysons, and reyned at the Gyld. Halle with Empson 
and Dudley. Arnold’s Chronicle, p. xliv. 

raign?t, ».andv. An obsolete pene of reign. 
Raiide (ra‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Raia + -ide.] 
A family of hypotreme selachians, or Raia, 
typified by the genus Raia, the skates and rays 
Pore. The species have a moderately broad rhombic 
isk, a more or less acute snout, the tail slender but not 
whip-like, and surmounted by two small dorsals without 
spines, and no electrical apparatus. The females are 
oviparous, eggs inclosed in quadrate corneous capsules 
being cast. In this respect the Ratid# differ from all the 
other ray-like selachians, The species are quite numer- 
ous, and every sea has representatives. Formerly the 
family was taken in a much more extended sense, em- 
bracing all the representatives of the suborder except the 


saw-fishes. Also Rajidz. 

Raiins (ra-i/né), n. pl. [NL., ς Raia + -ine.] 
A subfamily of rays, coextensive with the fam- 
ily Raiide in its most restricted sense. 

See rake?2, 


rail! (ral), n. [ς ME. rail, raile, rayl, *rezel, 


ο Ἄλγοσοὶ (in comp. regolsticke, a ruler), partly < 


AS. regol (not found in sense of ‘ bar’ or ‘rail’ 
except as in regolsticca (> ME. regolsticke), a 
ruler, a straight bar, but common in the de- 
rived sense ‘a rule of action,’ = MD. reghei, 
rijghel, rijchel, richel, a bar, rail, bolt, later rich- 
gel, a bar, shelf, D. rigchel, a bar, = MLG. regel, 
LG. regel, a rail, cross-bar, = OHG. rigil, MHG. 
rigel, G. riegel, a bar, bolt, rail, = Sw. regel = 
Dan. rigel, a bar, bolt; partly ς OF. reille, raille, 
roille, roile, reilhe, relle, rele, a bar, rail, bolt, 
board, plank, ladder, plow-handle, furrow, row, 
etc., F. dial. reille, ladder, reille, railie, plowshare 
(< LG.); < L. regula, a straight piece of wood, 
a stick, bar, staff, rod, rule, ruler, hence a rule, 
pattern, model: see rulel, Rail1 is thus a doub- 
let of rulel, derived through AS., while rwvie1 is 
derived through OF., from the same L. word. 
Cf. rail2.]_ 1. A bar of wood or other material 
passing from one post or other support to an- 


other. Rails, variously secured, as by being mortised to 
or passing through slots in their supports, etc., are used 
to form fences and barriers and for many other purposes. 
In many parts of the United States rail fences are com- 
monly made of rails roughly split from logs and laid zig- 
zag with their ends resting upon one another, every inter- 
section so formed being often supported by a pair of cross- 
stakes driven into the ground, upon which the top rails 
rest. 


rail 
2. A structure consisting of rails and their 
sustaining posts, balusters, or pillars, and con- 


stituting an inclosure or line of division: often 


used in the plural, and also called a railing. The 

rails of massive stone, elaborately sculptured, which form 

the ceremonial inclosures of ancient Buddhist topes, tem- 

ples, sacred trees, etc., in India, are among the most char- 

acteristic and important features of Buddhist. architec- 

ο and are the most remarkable works of this class 
nown. 


The Grownd within the Rayles must bee coveryd with 
blake Cloth. 


Booke of Precedence (E, Ἐ. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 33. 


There lyeth a white marble in form of a graves-stone, 
environed with a rale of brasse. Sandys, Travailes, p. 127. 


The Bharhut rail, according to the inscription on it, 
was erected by a Prince Vadha Pala. ... The Buddh 
Gaya rail is a rectangle, measuring 131 ft. by 98 ft. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 85. 


3. In joinery, a horizontal timber in a piece of 


framing or paneling. Specifically—(a) In a door, 
sash, or any paneled work, one of the horizontal pieces be- 
tween which thé panels lie, the vertical pieces being 
called stiles. See cut under door. (b) The course of pieces 
into which the upper ends of the balusters of a stair are 
mortised. (c) In furniture-making and fine joinery, any 
piece of the construction passing between two posts or 
other members of the frame: as, the head-rail or foot-rail 
in a bedstead. Hence—(d) A corresponding member in 
construction in other materials than wood, as a tie in 
brass or iron furniture. 


4. Naut., one of several bars or timbers in a 


ship, serving for inclosure or support. The raid, 
specifically so called, is the fence or upper part of the 
bulwarks, consisting of a course of molded planks or small 
timbers mortised to the stanchions, or sometimes to the 
timber-heads. The part αίμα round the stern is the 
tafrail. The forecastle-rail, poop-rail, and top-rail are bars 
extended on stanchions across the after part of the fore- 
castle-deck, the fore part of the poop, and the after part 
of each of the tops, respectively. <A pin-rail is part of a 
rail with holes in it for belaying-pins; and a jfife-rail isa 
rail around the lower part of a mast, above the deck, with 
similar holes. The rails of the head are curved pieces of 
timber extending from the bows on each side to the hull 
of the head, for its support. 
5. One of the iron or (now generally) steel bars 
or beams used on the permanent way of a rail- 
way to support and guide the 
wheels of cars and motors. The 
general form now most in use for steam- 
railways is that known as the 7-rail. But, 
though these rails all have asection vague- 
ly resembling the letter T, the proportions 
of the different parts and the weights of ri eae 
the rails are nearly as various as the rail- + f Rai 
ways themselves. In the accompanying άν A +" 
diagram is shown a section of arail weigh- 3). hase: the 
ing 75 pounds per yard in length, the part d is at the 
weight of the length of one yard being the inner side of the 
common mode of stating the weights of head, and made 
rails. These weights are in modern rails ih the threat of 
sometimes as great as 100 or more pounds | the car-wheel. 
per yard, the more recent tendency having 
been toward heavier locomotives and heavier rails. The 
cut shows the comparative dimensions of the various 
parts. (Compare /ish-joint, jish-plate, and fishl, v, t., 8.) 
The curved junctions of the web with the head and the 
base are called the jillets. 
6. The railway or railroad as a means of trans- 
port: as, to travel or send goods by rail. [Col- 
loq. ] 

French and English made rapid way among the drago- 
manish officials of the rail. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 24. 


On the question of rail charges a good deal might be 
written. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 319. 


The tourists find the steamer waiting for them at the 
end of the rail. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 270. 


7. In cotion-spinning, a bar having an up-and- 
down motion, by which yarn passing through is 
guided upon the bar and is distributed upon 


the bobbins.— Adhesion of wheelstorails. See ad- 
hesion.— Capped rail. See capl._Compound rail, a 
railway-rail made in two longitudinal counterparts bolted 
together in such manner that ον na ends of each pro- 
ject beyond the other part to produce a lapping joint when 
the rails are spiked to the ties or sleepers. Also called 
continuous rau.—Double-headed rail, a railway-rail 
without flanges, with two opposite heads united by a web. 
It is always used with chairs, and by turning it upside 
down it can be used after the upper head has become so 
worn as to be useless. — False rail, in ship-carp., a thin 
piece of timber attached inside of a curved head-rail in 
order to strengthen it.—Fish-bellied rail, a cast-iron 
railway-rail having a convex or downwardly arching un- 
der surface to strengthen its middle part, after the man- 
ner of some cast-iron beams and girders, It was intro- 
duced in 1805.— Flat rail, a railway-rail of cast-iron or 
wrought-iron fastened by spikes to longitudinal sleepers. 
The cast-iron flat rail was first used in 1776.— Middle rail, 
in carp., that rail of a door which is on a level with the 
hand, and on which the lock is usually fixed, whence it is 
sometimes called thelock-rail. See cut under door.— Pipe 
rail, a rail of iron pipe joined by fittings as in pipe-fitting. 

Such rails, of iron or brass, are now much used in engine- 
rooms of ships, at the sides of locomotives, on iron bridges, 

elevated railways, etc.— Pipe-rail fittings, the screw- 

threaded fittings, including couplings, elbows, crosses, tees, 

flanges, etc., used in putting together pipe-railings, and 

usually of an ornamental pattern.— Point-rail, a pointed 

rail used in the construction of a railway-switch.-—- Rail- 

drilling machine, a machine for drilling holes in the web 

of steel rails for the insertion of fish-plate bolts.— Rail- 
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straighte machine, 2 portable screw-press for 
straightening bent or crooked rails or iron bars.—Rail 
under (naut.), with the lee rail submerged: as, the vessel 
sailed rail under.— Rolled rail, a rail made of wrought- 
iron or steel by rolling.—Steel-headed rail, a railway- 
rail having a wrought-iron base and web and a steel 
head. Such rails were too expensive for general use, 
and have given place to the Bessemer-steel rails, Also 
called steel-topped vail.— Steel rail, a rolled-steel railway- 
rail. The first steel rails were manufactured in England 
by Mushet in 1857. The development of the use of steel 
rails, stimulated by the invention of the celebrated Besse- 
mer process for making cheap mild steel from which rails 
of far greater durability than those of wrought-iron can 
be manufactured, has been rapid, and has resulted in the 
substitution of steel rails for wrought-iron rails on near- 
ly all important railways in the world.—To ride on a 
rail, See ride.—Virginia rail fence. Same as snake 
Sence (which see, under fence). 
rail! (ral), v. [< ME. railen, raylen (= OHG. 
rigilon, MHG. rigelen, G. riegeln), rail; cf. OF. 
reillier, roillier, raillier, inclose with rails, bar; 
fromthe noun. Cf. γαι, ο] J, trans. 1. To 
- inclose with rails: often with in or off. 
» The sayd herse must bee raylyd about, and hangyd with 
blake Cloth. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 33. 
It is a spot railed in, and a piece of ground is laid out like 
a garden bed. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 101. 
Mr, Langdon . . . has now reached the railed space. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 150. 


2. To furnish with rails; lay the rails of, as a 
railway; construct a railway upon or along, as 
a street. [Recent.] 


Fifty miles of new road graded last year, which was to 
receive its rails this spring, will not be rated, because it 
is not safe for the company to make further investments 
in that State. Harper’s Mag., UXXVII. 125. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To fish with a hand-line over the 
rail of a ship or boat. ([Colloq.] 


In England, the summer fishing for mackerel is carried 
on by means of hand lines, and small boats may be seen 
railing or “ whiffing” amongst the schools of mackerel. 

Nature, XLI. 180. 


rail2} (ral), v. t. [ς ME. railen, raylen, ς AS. as 
if *regolian (= D. regelen = G. regeln), set in 
order, rule, < regol = D. G. Sw. Dan. regel, ς L. 
regula, a rule: see raill, and ef. rulel. Cf. OF. 
reillier, roillier, rail, bar, also stripe, from the 
noun.] To range in a line; set in order. 
Al watz rayled on red ryche golde naylez, 
That al glytered & glent as glem of the sunne. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 608. 
They were brought to London all railed in ropes, like a 
team of horses in a cart, and were executed, some at Lon- 
don, and therest at divers places. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 
Audley, Flammock, Joseph, 
The ringleaders of this commotion, 
Railed in ropes, fit ornaments for traitors, 
Wait your determinations. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 
rail+ (ral), ». 


[Early mod. E., also rayle; < 
ME. rail, reil, regel, < AS. hregel, hregl, a gar- 
ment, dress, robe, pl. clothes, = OS. hregil = 
OF ries. hreil, reyl, reil = ΟΠ. hregil, clothing, 
garment, dress; root unknown.] 1. A gar- 
ment; dress; robe: now only in the compound 
night-rail._— 2. A kerchief. 


Rayle for a womans neck, crevechief, en quarttre dou- 
bles. Pailsgrave. 
And then a good grey frocke, 

A kercheffe, and a ratle. 
Friar Bacon’s Prophesie (1604). (Halliwell.) 


rail} (ral), 0. t. [ME. railen; ¢ rail3,v.] To 
dress; clothe. 


Reali railled with wel riche clothes, 
n William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1, 1618. 


[Early mod. EK. rayle ; < OF. raale, 
rasle, F. rdle (> G. ralle, ML. rallus), F. dial. 
reille, a rails so called from its ery; ef. OF. 
rasle, F. rdle, a rattling in the throat; ς OF. 
raller, F. rdler, rattle in the throat, ς MD. 
ratelen, rattle, make a noise: see rattle. Cf. 
also D. rallen, rellen, make a noise, Sw. raila, 
chatter (rallfagel, arail), Dan. ralle, rattle.] A 
bird of the subfamily Ralline, and especially 
of the genus {αι a water-rail, land-rail, 
marsh-hen, or crake. Rails are small marsh-lov- 
ing wading birds, related to coots and gallinules. They 
abound in the marshes and swamps of most parts of the 
world, where they thread their way in the mazes of the 
reeds with great ease and celerity, the body being thin 
and compressed, and the legs stout and strong with long 
toes. They nest on the ground, and lay numerous spotted 
eggs; the young run aboutas soon as hatched. Thecom- 
mon rail of Europe is Rallus st τὴ 5 the clapper-rail 
or salt-water marsh-hen of the United States is R. ογερί- 
tans; the king-rail or fresh-water marsh-hen is R. elegans ; 
the Virginia rail is R. virginianus, also called red rail, 
little red-breasted rail, lesser clapper-rail, small mud-hen, 
etc. Very generally, in the United States, the word rail 
used absolutely means the sora or soree, Porzana caro- 
lina, more fully called rail-bird, chicken-billed rail, English 
rau, Carolina rail, American rail, common rail, sora-rail, 
ortolan, Carolina crake, crake-gallinule, etc. See Crezx, 
Porzana, and cut under Rallus.—Golden rail, a snipe 
of the genus Rhynchea ; a painted-snipe or rail-snipe.— 


% sleepers by spikes. 
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Spotted rail, the spotted crake, Porzana maruetta, also 
called spotted skitty and spotted water-hen.—Wexka rail. 


See Ocydromus. 
rail (ral), v. [Early mod. E. rayle; < OF. rail- 
ler, F. railler, jest, deride, mock, = Sp. rallar, 
grate, scrape, vex, molest, = Pg. ralar, scrape, 
rub, vex, ¢ L. as if *radulare, dim. or freq. of 
radere, scrape, scratch: see rasel, razel. Cf. 
L. rallum (contr. of *radlum), a scraper, radula, 
a scraping-iron: see radula, Hence rally?, rail- 
lery.| 1. intrans. To speak bitterly, opprobri- 
ously, or reproachfully; use acrimonious ex- 
pressions; scoff; inveigh, 
Thou raylest on, right withouten reason, 
And blamest hem much for small encheason. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
. bring not railing accusation against them. 
2 Pet. ii. 11. 
. railed . . . extremely at me. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 126. 
With God and Fate to rail at suffering easily. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


=$yn, of rail at. To upbraid, scold or scold at or scold 
about, inveigh against, abuse, objurgate. Railing and 
scolding are always undignified, if not improper ; literally, 
abusing.is improper; all three words may by hyperbole 
be used for talk which is proper. 


II.+ trans. To scoff at; taunt; scold; banter; 
affect by railing or raillery. 
Till thou canst rai the seals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 139. 


Such as are capable of goodness are railed into vice, 
that might as easily be admonished into virtue. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 4. 
rail§} (ral), ο. 7. [Early mod. E. rayle; ς ΜΕ. 
railen, reilen, rotlen, flow, prob. a var. of roilen, 
roll, wander: see roill.] Torun; flow. 
Whan the Geaunte felt hym wounded and saugh the 


blode raile down by the lifte iye, he was nygh wode oute 
of witte. Merlin (EK. E. T. §.), ii. 342. 


I saw a spring out of a rocke forth rayle, 
As clear as Christall gainst the Sunnie beames, 
Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 155, 

rail-bender (ral’ben’dér), xn. A screw-press or 
hydraulie press for straightening rails, or for 
bending them in the construction of railway- 
curves and -switches. The rail is supported 
upon two bearers, between which the pressure 
is applied. Also ealled rail-bending machine. 

rail-bird (ral’bérd), ». The Carolina rail or 
sora, Porzana carolina. [U. 8.] 

rail-bittern (ral’bit’érn), m. One of the small 
bitterns of the genus Ardetta, as A. neoxena, 
which in some respects resemble rails. Cowes. 

rail-board (ral’bord), π. A board nailed to 
the rail of a vessel engaged in fishing for mack- 
erel with hand-lines. 

rail-borer (ral’bor’ér), n. A hand-drill for 
making holes in the web of rails for the fish- 
plate bolts. 

rail-brace (ral’bras), n. A brace used to pre- 
vent the turning over of rails or the spreading 
of tracks at curves, switches, etc., on railways. 

rail-chair (ral’char), ». An iron block, used 
especially in Great 
Britain, by means of 
which railway-rails 
are secured to the 


sleepers. With the flat- 
bottomed rail common in 
the United States, chairs 
are not required, the rails 
being attached to the 


rail-clamp (ral’- 
klamp), ». A wedge 
or tightening-key for 
clamping a rail firmly 
in a rail-chair, so as to 
prevent lateral play. 
rail-coupling (ral’kup’ling), x. A bar or rod 
connecting the opposite rails of a railway to- 
gether at critical points, as curves or switches, 
where a firmer connection than is afforded by 
the sleepers is needed. 
railer! (ra‘lér), π. [< raill + -erl.] One who 
makes or furnishes rails. 
railer2 (ra’lér), n. [Early mod. E. rayler, < F. 
railleur, railer, jester, ς railler, rail, jest, mock: 
see rail5.] One who rails, scofis, insults, cen- 
sures, or reproaches with opprobrious language. 
I am so far off from deserving you, 
My beauty so unfit for your affection, 


That I am grown the scorn of common 411678, 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 


Junius is never more than a railer, and very often he is 
third-rate even as a railer. John Morley, Burke, p. 47. 
rail-guard (ral’giird), m. 1. In English loco- 
motives, one of two stout rods, reaching down 
to about two inches from the track, before a 
front wheel. In America the cow-catcher or 


Angels... 


ΤΑ certain Spaniard . . 





Double-headed Rail and Rail- 
chair, as used on the London and 
North-Western Railway, England. 


ᾱα, wee head of rail; @’, lower 


head of rail; 4, chair; c, sleeper; 
c’, wedge of wood; a, wood-screws 3 
é, spikes. 


railing (ra’ling), n. 


railing-post (ra’ling-pést), n. 


railipotent (ra-lip’6-tent), a. 


rail-key (ral’ké), n. 


raillery (ral’- or ral’ér-i), n. 


raill 


rail-post (ral’pdst), η. 


rail-punch (ral’punch), x. 





railroad 


a“ serves the same purpose.— 2, A guard- 
rail. 

[< ME. raylynge; verbal n. 
of raill, v.] 1. Rails collectively; a combina- 
tion of rails; a construction in which rails form 
an important part. Henee—2. Any openwork 
construction used as a barrier, parapet, or the 
like, primarily of wood, but also of iron bars, 
wire, etc.—Post and railing. See post. 


railingly (ra’ling-li), adv. Inarailing manner; 


with scoffing or opprobrious language. 

Same as rail- 
post. 

έ [Irreg. ς raill + 
potent, as in omnipotent.| Powerful in railing 
or vituperation, or as incentive to railing; ex- 
tremely abusive. [Rare.] 

The most preposterous principles have, in requital, 
shown themselves, as an old author phrases it, valiantly 
ratlipotent. ΕΣ’. Hall, Mod. Eng., Pref. 
A wedge-piece used to 
clamp a rail to a chair by driving it in between 
the rail and the chair. Compare rail-clamp. 
[Early mod. E. 
raillerie, ralliery, rallery; < F. raillerie, jesting, 
mockery,< railler, jest: see rail5 and raliy?.| 1. 
Good-humored pleasantry or ridicule; satirical 
merriment; jesting language; banter. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. B. Jonson. 

When you have been Abroad, Nephew, you'll understand 
Rallery better. Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 16. 


That conversation where the spirit of raiilery is sup- 
pressed will ever appear tedious and insipid. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
2t. A jest. 


[Rare. ] 


They take a pleasing raillery for a serious truth. 
Gentleman Instructed, p.13. (Davies.) 


railleur (ra-lyér’),. [IF . railleur, railer, jester, 


mocker: see railer2.] One who turns what is 
serious into ridicule; a jester; a banterer; a 
mocker. 


The family of the railleurs is derived from the same 
original with the philosophers. The founder of philoso- 
phy is confessed by all to be Socrates; and he was also 
the famous author of all irony. 

Bp. Sprat, Hist. Royal Soc. 


(vali), 2.3 pl. raillies (-liz). [Dim. of 
Same as rails. [Sceoteh.] 

In carp.: (a) A balus- 
ter for a stair-rail, hand-rail, or a balustrade. 
(b) Anewel. Also called ratling-post. 
machine for 
punching holes in the webs of rails, and for 
analogous uses. 

railroad (ral’rod),n. [< raill + road.] A road 
upon which are laid one or more lines of rails to 
guide and facilitate the movement of vehicles 
designed to transport passengers or freight, or 


both. [In this sense the words railroad and railway 
eae are of about equal age) are synonymous; but the 
ormer is more commonly (and preferably) used in the 
United States, the latter now universally in England. 
In both countries steam- railroads are called roads, seldom 
ways. Yor convenience, the subject of railroads, and the 
various compound words, are treated in this dictionary 
under railway. } 


The London “Courier,” in detailing the advantages of 
rail-roads upon the locomotive steam engine principle, 
contains a remark relative to Mr. Rush, our present minis- 
ter in London. . .: ‘‘ Whatever parliament may do, they 
cannot stop the course of knowledge and improvement! 
The American government has possessed itself, through 
its minister, of the improved mode of constructing and 
making ratl-roads, and there can be no doubt of their im- 
mediate adoption throughout that country.” 

Niles’s Register, April 2, 1825. 

Alas! even the giddiness attendant on a journey on this 
Manchester rail-road is not so perilous to the nerves as 
that too frequent exercise in the merry-go-round of the 
ideal world. 

Scott, Count Robert of Paris, Int., p. xi. (Oct. 15, 1831). 


On Monday I shall set off for Liverpool by the railroad, 
which will then be opened the whole way. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, IT. 20. 


Lady Buchan of Athlone writes thus in 1833: “I have a 
letter from Sir John, who strongly recommends my going 
by the railroad.” N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 379. 


Commissioner of Railroads. See commissioner.—Ele- 
vated railroad. See railway.— Railroad euchre. See 
euchre.— Underground railroad. (a) See underground 
railway, under railway. (b) In the United States before 
the abolition of slavery, a secret arrangement for enabling 
slaves to escape into free territory, by passing them along 
from one point of concealment to another till they reached 
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Canada or some other place of safety. 
railroad (ral’rod), v. ¢. 


[< railroad, n.] To 
hasten or push forward with railroad speed; 
expedite rushingly; rush: as, to railroad a bill 
through a legislature. [Slang, U.S8.] 

A New York daily some time ago reported that a com- 


mon thief... was railroaded through court in a few 
days. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXII. 758. 


The Alien act, that was ratlroaded through at the close 
of the last session. Sci. Amer., N. 8., L°VII. 37. 


railroader 


railroader (ral’ro-dér), π. A person engaged 
in the management or operation of a railroad 
or railroads; one employed in or about the run- 
ning of railroad-trains or the general business 
of arailroad. [U.S.] 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission is endeavoring 
to harmonise the interests of shippers and ratiroaders. 
The Engineer, LX VI. 18. 


railroading (ral’r6-ding), ». [< railroad + 
-ἴποι.] The management of or work upon a 
railroad or railroads; the business of construct- 
ing or operating railroads. [U.S8.] 

Wonders in the science of railroading that the tourist 
will go far to see. 
Harper’s Weekly, XX XIII., Supp., p. 60. 


railroad-worm (ral’r6d-wérm), ». The apple- 
maggot (larva of Trypeta pomonella): so called 
because it has spread along the lines of the rail- 
roads. [New Eng.] 

rail-saw (ral’sa), π. A portable machine for 
sawing off railway-rails in track-laying and -re- 

airing. The most approved form clamps to the rail to 
e sawn, its frame carrying a reciprocating segmental 

saw working on a rock-shaft, which is operated by later- 
ally extending detachable rock-levers. It has mechanism 
which moves the saw toward the rail. Another type em- 
ploysa circular saw operated by a hand-crank and gearing. 

rail-snipe (ral’snip), ». A bird of the genus 
Ehynchza (or Rostratula), as R. capensis, the 
Cape rail-snipe, also called painted Cape snipe 
and golden rail. 

rail-splitter (ral’split’ér), π. One who splits 
logs into rails for making a rail fence. Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States from 1861 to 1865, 
who in his youth had occasionally split rails, was some- 
times popularly called the rail-splitter, and clubs of his 
partizans assumed the name Rail-splitters. [Ὀ. Β.] 


Yes: he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 

To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This ratl-splitter a true-born king of men. 
μ Tom Taylor, Abraham Lincoln. 
railway (ral’wa),n. [ς raill + way.] 1. In 
mech. engin., broadly, a way composed of one or 
more rails, or lines of rails, for the support, and 
commonly also for the direction of the motion, 
of a body carried on wheels adapted to roll on 
the rail or rails, or lines of rails. The wheels of 
railway-Ccars are now more usually flanged; but inrailways 


forming parts of machines they are sometimes grooved, 
or they may run in grooves formed in the rails. 
2. A way for the transportation of freight or 
passengers, or both, in which vehicles with 
flanged or grooved wheels are drawn or pro- 
pelled on one or more lines of rails that sup- 
port the wheels of the vehicles, and guide their 
course by the lateral pressure of the rails against 
the wheels; arailroad. (See railroad.) The parts 
of an ordinary passenger- and freight-railway proper are 
the road-bed, ballast, sleepers, rails, culverts, bridges, 
tunnels, switches and switch mechanism, collectively 
called permanent way, and the signals; but in common 
and accepted usage the meaning of the terms ratlway and 
railroad has been extended to include not only the per- 
manent way, but everything necessary to its operation, as 
the rolling-stock and buildings, including stations, ware- 
houses, round-houses, locomotive-shops, car-shops, and 
repair-shops, and also all other property of the operating 
company, as stocks, bonds, and other securities. Railways 
are divided by their motive power into steam roads and 
electric roads and are also classified as mineral, coal, or 
logging roads, passenger and freight roads, through lines, 
and suburban lines. Extensive lines having many branches 
under one management are sometimes called systems, as 
the Pennsylvania system. Electric roads may be sections 
or branches of steam roads or independent roads with ex- 
press and local service or urban and suburban passenger 
service. Some electric roads are combined elevated, sub- 
way, and surface roads. Horse railroads have been almost 
completely superseded by electric roads. Cable-roads are 
now only used on steep hillsides and on inclined planes in 
mountain ranges or at pleasure resorts. The term railway 
is also applied to trackways in streets, formed by broad 
flat rails laid level with the pavement and designed to fur- 
nish a smooth track for ordinary trucks and other horse- 
drawn vehicles. Ina broad sense any trackway is a rail- 
way, as the tracks of a traveling crane, a traveling ladder, 
conveyer, hoist, etc. See *telpherage, Ἄσταπιε, &khoist.— 


Abandonment ofrailway. See abandonment.— Aérial, 
Archimedean, atmospheric, centripetal, electric 
railway. See the adjectives.— Elevated railway, or ele- 
vated railroad, in contradistinction to surface railway, an 
elevated structure, in form analogous toa bridge, used in 
New York and elsewhere for railway purposes, to avoid 
obstruction of surface roadways. The elevated structures 


are usually made of a good quality of steel and iron, and * 


cars are moved on them either by steam-locomotives or 
by cable-traction, more commonly the former. Electricity 
has also been applied to the propulsion of cars on elevated 
railways.— Inclined railway, a railway having such a 
steep grade that special means other than ordinary loco- 
motive driving-wheels are necessary for drawing or pro- 
pelling cars on it. The use of locomotives with gripping- 
wheels engaging a rail extending midway between the 
ordinary rails, or having a pinion engaging the teeth of a 
rack-rail similarly placed, is a feature of many such rail- 
ways. Cables operated by a stationary engine are also used. 
—Marinerailway. See marine.— Military railway, a 
railway equipped for military service. Armored locomo- 
tives, and armor-plated cars having port-holes for rifles and 
some of them carrying swivel-guns, are prominent features 
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of a military railway outfit.—Pneumatic railway. (a) A 
railway in which cars are propelled by air-pressure behind 
them. In one form of pneumatic railway the cars were 
pushed like pistons through a tunnel by pressure of air 
on the rear. The system failed of practical success from 
the difficulties met with in the attempt to carry it out on 
a large scale. Also called at heric railway (which see, 
under atmospheric). (b) A railway in which cars are drawn 
by pneumatic locomotives. Scarcely more success has 
been reached in this method than in that described above. 
—Portable railway, or portable railroad, a light rail- 
way-track made in detachable sections, or otherwise con- 
structed so that it may be easily taken up, carried about, 
and transported to a distance, for use in military opera- 
tions, in constructing roads, in building operations, in 
making excavations, etc. The rails are frequently of 
wood, or of wood plated with iron.— Prismoidal rail- 
way, 2 railway consisting of a single continuous beam 
or truss supported on posts or columns. The engine and 
cars run astride of the beam, the former being provided 
with grip-wheels to obtain the hold on the track requisite 
for draft.— Railway brain, a term applied to certain 
cases developed by railway accident, in which a trau- 
matic neurosis is believed to be of cerebral origin.— Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, an English statute of 
1845 (8 and 9 Vict., c. 20) consolidating the usual statutory 
provisions applicable to railway corporations, enabling 
them to take private property, and giving them special 
rights or special duties.— Railway cut-off saw. See 
sawl.— Railway post-office. See post-ofice.— Railway 
scrip. See scrip.— Railway spine, an affection of the 
spine resulting from concussion produced by a railway 
accident. See under spine. 

The railway spine has taken its place in medical nomen- 
clature. Sct. Amer., N. δε LX. 22. 
Underground railway, a railway running through a 
continuous tunnel, as under the streets or other parts of 
a city; a subterranean railway. 


railway-car (ral’wa-kir), m. Any vehicle in 
general (the locomotive or other motor and its 
tender excepted) that runs on a railway, whe- 
ther for the transportation of freight or of 
passengers. 

railway-carriage (ral’wa-kar’aj), n. 
way-car for passenger-traffic. [Eng.] 

τα μασ ος (ral’ wa-char), n. Same as rail- 
chair. 

railway-company (ral’wa-kum“pa-ni),n. A 
stock company, usually organized under a char- 
ter granted by special legislative enactment, 
for the purpose of constructing and operating 
a railway, and invested with certain special 
powers, as well as subject to special restric- 
tions, by the terms of its charter. 

railway-crossing (ral’wa-krés’ing), nm. 1. An 
intersection of railway-tracks.— 2. The inter- 
section of a common roadway or highway with 
the track of a railway. 

railway-frog (ral’wa-frog), n. 

tee don e (ral’wa-slid), n. 

ng. 

railway-stitch (ral’wa-stich), n. 1. In crochet, 
same as tricot-stitch.—2. In embroidery, a sim- 
ee stitch usually employed in white embroi- 

ery, or with floss or filoselle.—3. In worsted- 

work or Berlin-wool work, a kind of stitch used 
on leviathan canvas, large and loose, and cov- 
ering the surface quickly. 

railway-switch (ral’ wa-swich), 1. 

railway-tie (ral’w4-ti), n. See tie. 

railway-train (ral’wa-tran),. See train. 

raim (ram), v. t. Same as ream?2, 

raiment (ra’ment), ». [Early mod. E. rayment; 
ς ME. raiment, rayment, short for arayment, 
later arraiment, mod. arrayment: see arrayment. 
Cf. ray, by apheresis for array.] That in 
which one is arrayed or clad; clothing; vesture; 
formerly sometimes, in the plural, garments. 
[Now only poetical or archaic. ] 

On my knees I beg 


That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 158. 


Truth’s Angel on horseback, his raiment of white silk 
powdered with stars of gold. 

Middleton, Triumphs of Truth. 
=Syn. Clothes, dress, attire, habiliments, garb, costume, 
array. These words are all in current use, while raiment 
and vesture have a poetic or antique sound. 


raimondite (rai’mon-dit), ». [Named after A. 

Raimondi, an Italian scientist who spent many 
ears in exploring Peru.] A basic sulphate of 

iron, occurring in hexagonal tabular crystals of 

a yellow color. 

rain! (ran), ”. [Early mod. E. rayne, < ME. rein, 
reyn, reyne, reane, ΕΣ, rien, ren, ran, ς AS. 
regn (often contr. rén) = OS. regan, regin = 
OF ries. rein = D. regen = MLG. regen = OHG. 
regan, MHG. regen, G. regen = Icel. Sw. Dan. 
regn = Goth. rign, rain; ef. L. rigare, moisten 
(see irrigation), Gr. βρέχει», wet (see embroca- 
tion).}] 1. The descent of water in drops 
through the atmosphere, or the water thus fall- 


ing. In general, clouds constitute the reservoir from 
which rain descends, but the fall of rain in very small 
ee from a cloudless sky is occasionally observed. 

he aqueous vapor of the atmosphere, which condenses 


A rail- 


See frog2, 2. 
A turn-table. 


See switch. 


rain! (ran), v. 


Tain 

into cloud, and falls as rain, is derived from the evapora- 
tion of water, partly from land, but chiefly from the vast 
expanse of the ocean. At a given temperature, only 2 
certain amount of aqueous vapor can be coutained in a 
given volume, and when this amount is present the air or 
more properly the space or volume is said to be saturated. 
If the air or more precisely the vapor is then cooled below 
this temperature, a part of the vapor will be condensed 
into small drops, which, when suspended in the atmo- 
«νο constitute clouds. By some process, not yet 
clearly demonstrated, larger drops are formed and fall as 
rain. Sometimes the rate of condensation is so great that 
the water appears to fall insheets rather than in drops, and 
then the storm is popularly called a cloud-burst. It is 
now generally held that dynamic cooling (that is, the 
cooling of air by expansion, when raised in altitude, and 
thereby brought under diminished pressure), if not the 
sole cause of rain, is the only cause of any importance, and 
that other causes popularly appealed to—such as the in- 
termingling of warm and cold air, contact with cold moun- 
tain-slopes, etc.—are either inoperative or relatively in- 
significant. The requisite ascent of airmay be occasioned 
either by convection currents, a cyclonic circulation, or the 
upward deflection of horizontal currents by hills or moun- 
tains; and rain may be classified as convective, cyclonic, 
or orographic, according as the first, second, or third of 
these methods is brought into operation to produce it. Itis 
also classified as monsoonal, seasonal, and annual, since in 
some regions it is more or less evenly distributed through- 
out the year, in others it is confined to a part of the year 
(the rainy season), and in others still it is entirely absent, 
or too slight for need, according to variation of local 
atmospheric conditions. As opposed to the views of Espy, 
Bigelow has maintained that precipitation forms when 
masses Οἱ warm moist air come into direct contact with 
and cool by the intermixture of large masses of cool air 
rather than when the cooling is due to radiation or to 
adiabatic cooling by expansion. Seethe supplement. Ina 
ship’s log-book abbreviated r. 


A muchel wind alith mid a lutel rein. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 246. 
Also a man that was born in thys yle told vs that they 
had no Rayne by the space of x months; they sow ther 
whete with owt Rayne. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 


2. Figuratively—(a) A fall of any substance 
through the atmosphere in the manner of rain, 
as of blossoms or of the pyrotechnic stars from 
rockets and other fireworks. Blood-rain is a fall 
of fragments of red algee or the like, raised in large quan- 
tities by the wind and afterward precipitated. Swyphur- 
rain or yellow rain is a similar precipitation of the pollen 
of fir-trees, etc. (0) A shower, downpour, or abun- 
dant outpouring of anything. 


Whilst Wealth it self doth roll 
In to her bosom in a golden Rain. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 28. 


The former and the latter rain, in Palestine, the rains 
of autumn and of spring; hence, rain in its due season. 
—The Rainst, a tract of the Atlantic ocean formerly so 
called. See the quotation. 


Crossing toward the west, from Africa, it is now known 
that between about five and fifteen north latitude is a 
space of ocean, nearly triangular, the other limit being 
shout twenty (long.) and ten (lat.), which used to be called 
by the earlier navigators the Rains, on account of the calms 
and almost incessant rain always found there. 

Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 115. 
=Syn.1. Rain, Haze, Fog, Mist, Cloud. Acloud resting upon 
the earth is called mist or fog. In mist the globules are 
very fine, but are separately distinguishable, and have a 
visible motion. In fog the particles are separately indis- 
tinguishable, and there is no perceptible motion. A dry 
Jog is composed largely of dust-particles on*which the 
condensed vapor is too slight to occasion any sense of 
moisture. Haze differs from fog and cloud in the greater 
microscopic minuteness of its particles. It is visible only 
as a want of transparency of the atmosphere, and in gen- 
eral exhibits neither form, boundary, nor locus. Thus, 
among haze, fog, mist, and rain, the size of the constituent 

articles or globules is a discriminating characteristic, 

hough frequently cloud merges into fog or mist, and mist 
into rain, by insensible gradations. ; 
[ς ME. raynen, reinen, reynen, 
regnen, rinen, rynen (pret. rainde, reinede, rinde ; 
sometimes strong, ron, roon), < AS. rignan, rare- 
ly regnan, usually contracted rman, rynan (pret. 
rinde; rarely strong, rdn), = D. regenen= MLG. 
regenen = OHG. reganon, regonon, MHG. rege- 
nen, G. regnen = Icel. regna, rigna = Sw. regna 
= Dan. regne = Goth. rignjan, rain; from the 
noun: see rainl, n.] I, intrans. 1. To fall in 
drops through the air, as water: generally used 
impersonally. 


There tt reyneth not but litylle in that Contree; and for 
that Cause they have no Watre, but zif it be of that Flood 
of that Ryvere. Mandeville, Travels, p. 45. 

Evermore so sternliche it ron, 
And blew therwith so wonderliche loude, 
That wel neighe no man heren other koude. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ifi. 677. 
And in Elyes tyme heuene was yclosed, 
That no reyne ne “one. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 66. 


The rain it raineth every day Shak., Τ. N., v. 1. 401. 
2. To fall or drop like rain: as, tears rained 
from their eyes. 


The Spaniards presented a fatal mark to the Moorish mis- 
siles, which rained on them with pitiless fury. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 


Down rained the blows upon the unyielding oak. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 262. 





rain 


ΤΙ. trans. To pour or shower down, like rain 
from the clouds; pouror send down abundantly. 


Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for you. 
Ex. xvi, 4. 

Does he rain gold, and precious promises, 
Into thy lap? Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 1. 


Why, it rains princes; though some people are disap- 
pointed of the arrival of the Pretender. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 24. 


To rain cats and dogs. See catl. 

rain? (ran), . [Origin obseure.] 1. A ridge. 
Halliwell.— 2. A furrow. [Prov. Eng. in both 
senses. ] 


They reaped the corne that grew in the raine to serve 
that turne, as the corne in the ridge was not readie. 
Wynne, History of the Gwedir Family, p. 87. (Encyc. Dict.) 


rain%}, π. An obsolete spelling of rein!. 
rainball (ran’bal), η. One of the festoons of 
the mammato-cumulus, or pocky cloud: so 
called because considered to be a sign of rain. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

rainband (ran’band), n. A dark band in the 
solar spectrum, situated on the red side of the 
D line, and caused by the absorption of that 
part of the spectrum by the aqueous vapor of 


the atmosphere. The intensity of the rainband va- 
ries with the amount of vapor in the air, and is thus of 
some importance as an indication of rain. Direct-vision 
spectroscopes of moderate dispersion are best adapted for 
observing it. Pocket instruments of this kind, designed 
for the purpose, are called rainband-spectroscopes. 


At every hour, when there is sufficient light, the inten- 
sity of the rainband is observed and recorded. 

Nature, XX XV. 589, 
rain-bird (ran’bérd), n. [< ME. reyne-bryde; < 
rain! + birdl.] <A bird supposed to foretell 
rain by its cries or actions, as the rain-crow. 
Many birds become noisy or uneasy before rain, the pop- 
ular belief having thus considerable foundation in fact. 
(a) The green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. Also rain-fowl, 
rain-pie. [{Eng.] (9) The large ground-cuckoo of Jamai- 
ca, Saurothera vetula; aiso, a related cuckoo, Piaya plu- 
vialis. 
rainbow (ran’b6), ». [<« ME. reinbowe, reinboze, 
renboge, < AS. regn-boga, rénboga (= OFries. 
reinboga = D. regenboog = MLG. regenboge, re- 
gensboge (ef. LG. water-boog) = OHG. reganbo- 
go, MHG. regenboge, G. regenbogen = Icel. regn- 
bogi = Sw. regnbdge = Dan. regnbue), ς regn, 
rain, + boga, bow: see rainl and bow?,n.] 1. 
A bow, or an are of a cirele, consisting of the 
prismatic colors, formed by the refraction and 
reflection of rays of light from drops of rain or 
vapor, appearing in the part of the heavens op- 
posite to the sun. When large and strongly illumi- 
nated, the rainbow presents the appearance of two con- 
centric arches, the inner being called the primary and 
the outer the secondary rainbow. Each is formed of the 
colors of the solar spectrum, but the colors are arranged 
in reversed order, the red forming the exterior ring of the 
primary bow and the interior of the secondary. The pri- 
mary bow is formed by rays of the sun that enter the up- 
per part of falling drops of rain, and undergo two refrac- 
tions and one reflection ; the secondary, by rays that enter 
the under part of rain-drops, and undergo two refractions 
and two reflections. Hence, the colors of the secondary 
bow are fainter than those of the primary. The rainbow 
is regarded as a symbol of divine beneficence toward man, 
from its being made the token of the covenant that the 
earth should never again be destroyed by a flood (Gen. ix. 
13-17). Smaller bows, sometimes circular and very bril- 
liant, are often seen through masses of mist or spray, as 
from a waterfall or from waves aboutaship. (See fog-bow.) 
The moon sometimes forms a bow or arch of light, more 


faint than that formed by the sun, and called a lunar 
rainbow. 


Thanne ic ofe{r]-téo hefenes mid wlecne. thanne bith 
atawed min rén bdge. betwuxe than folce [vel νν]οπε]. 
thanne beo ic gemenéged mines weddes. that ic nelle 
henon forth mancyn. mid watere adrenche, 

Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), 1st ser., xxiv. 225. (Rich.) 


Taunede [showed] him in the wa[l]kene a-buuen 
Rein-bowe. Genesis and Exodus, |. 637. 


When in Heav’n I see the Rain-boaw bent, 
I hold it for a Pledge and Argument. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


Intersecting rainbows are notuncommon. They require, 
of course, for their production, two sources of parallel 
rays; and they are seen when, behind the spectator, there 
is a large sheet of calm water. Tait, Light, § 165. 


2. In her., the representation of a half-ring di- 
vided into seven concentric narrow rings and 
arched upward, each end resting on a clump of 
clouds. To avoid the difficulty of finding seven different 
tinctures, the number of concentric rings is sometimes di- 
minished to three, usually azure, or, and gules—that is, 
blue, gold, and red. ν 

3. In ornith., a humming-bird of the genus 
Diphlogena, containing two most brilliantly 
plumaged species, D. iris of Bolivia, and D. hes- 
perus of Ecuador.—4. The rainbow-fish.—Rain- 
bow style, a method of calico-printing in which the colors 
are blended with one another at the edges.— Spurious or 
supernumerary rainbow, a bow always seen in connec- 
tion with a fine rainbow, lying close inside the violet of the 
primary bow, or outside that of the secondary one. Its 
colors are fainter and less pure, as they proceed from the 
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principal bow, and finally merge in the diffused white light 
of the primary bow, and outside the secondary. 


rainbow-agate (rain’bo-ag’at), π. An irides- 
cent variety of agate. 

rainbow-darter (ran’bo-dir’tér), π. The sol- 
dier-fish or blue darter, Etheostoma ceruleum, 
of gorgeous and varied colors, about 2} inches 


long, toundin the waters of the Mississippi ba- ghollandiz. 


sin; as a book-name, any species of this genus. 
rainbowed (ran’bdod), a. [< rainbow + -ed2.] 
1. Formed by or like a rainbow.—2. Encir- 
cled with a rainbow or halo. Davies. 
See him stand 
Before the altar, like a rainbowed saint. 
ἂν Kingsley, Saint’s Tragedy, i. 3. 
rainbow-fish (ran’b0-fish), Λ. One of several 
different fishes of bright or varied coloration. 
(a) The blue darter, Htheostoma ceruleum. [U.8.] (0) 
A scaroid fish, Scarus quadrispinosus. (Bermuda.] 
rainbow-hued, rainbow-tinted (ran’bd-hid, 
-tin’ted), a. Having hues or tints like those 
of a rainbow. 


rainbow-quartz (rain’bé-kwarts), n. An iri- 
» descent variety of quartz. 
rainbow-trout (ran’bd-trout), n. The Cali- 


fornia mountain trout, Salmo irideus. Itis closely 
related to the brook-trout of Europe, but not to that of the 





Rainbow-trout (Sadao trideus). 


eastern United States. It has been quite widely distrib- 
uted by pisciculturists. In the breeding season the side 
has a red stripe, giving rise to the popular name. 

rainbow-worm (ran’bo-wérm), η. <A species 
of tetter, the herpes iris of Bateman. 

rainbow-wrasse (ran’bo-ras), n. <A labroid 
fish, Julis julis, the only British species df that 
genus: so called from its bright and varied 
eolors. 

rain-box (ran’boks), ». A device in a theater 
for producing an imitation of the sound of 
ones rain. 

rain-chamber (ran’cham’bér), ». An attach- 
ment to a furnace, hearth, or smelting-works 
in which the fumes of any metal, as lead, are 
partly or entirely condensed by the aid of water. 

rain-chart (ran’chirt), ». A chart or map 
giving information in regard to the fall and 
distribution of rain in any part or all parts of 
the world. Also called rain-map. 

rain-cloud (ran’kloud), ». Any cloud from 
which rain falls: in meteorology called nimbus. 
Two general classes may be distinguished—(a@) cumulo- 
nimbus, where rain falls from cumulus clouds, generally 
in squalls or showers, and (0) strato-nimbus, where rain 
falls from stratus clouds. The name is sometimes espe- 
cially given, in a more restricted sense, to the ragged, de- 
tached masses of cumulus (called by Poey fracto-cumulus), 
or to the low, torn fragments of cloud called seud, which 


are characteristic associates of rain-storms. See cut un- 
der cloud. η 


rain-crow (ran’kro), n. A tree-cuckoo of the 
genus Coccygus, either C. americanus or 6. ery- 
throphthalmus: so named from its cries, often 
heard in lowering weather, and supposed to 
predict rain. [Loeal, U. 8.] 

raindeert, ». See reindeer. 

rain-doctor (ran’dok’tor), n. 
maker. 

rain-door (ran’dor), n. In Japanese houses, 
one of the external sliding doors or panels in 
a veranda which are closed in stormy weather 
and at night. 

raindrop (ran’drop),». [ς ME. raindrope (also 
reines drope), < AS. regndropa (=D. dim. re- 
gendroppel, regendruppel = OHG. regentropho, 
MHG. G. regentropfen = Sw. regndroppe = Dan. 
regndraabe, raindrop), ς regn, rain, + dropa, 
drop: see rain! and drop, π.] A drop of rain. 


—Raindrop glaze, in ceram., a glaze with very slight 
drop-like bosses, used for porcelain. 


rainet, x. An obsolete spelling of reign. 
raines}}, ». pl. An obsolete spelling of reins. 
raines”t, η. [Also raynes, reins; < Rennes (see 
def.).1 A kind of linen or lawn, manufactured 
at Rennes in France. 
She should be apparelled beautifully with pure white 
silk, or with most fine raines. 
Bale, Select Works, p. 545. (Davies.) 
rainfall (ran’fal), n. 1. A falling of rain; a 
shower.—2. The precipitation of water from 
elouds; the water, or the amount of water, 
coming down as rain. The rainfall is measured by 


Same as rain- 





, rainmentt (ran’ment), n. 


rain-water 


means of the pluviometer or rain-gage. The average rain- 
fall of a district includes the snow, if any, reduced to its 
equivalent in water.— Rainfall chart, an isohyetal chart. 
See tsohyetal. 

rain-fowl (rain’foul), n. [< ME. reyn fowle; 
ς rainl + fowll.] 1. Same as rain-bird (a). 
[Eng.J—2. The Australian Scythrops nove- 


Train-gage (ran’gaj), nm. An instrument for col- 
lecting and measuring the amount of rainfall 
at a given place. Many forms have been used; their 
size has been a few square inches or square feet in area, 
and their material has been sheet-metal, porcelain, wood, 
or glass. ‘the form adopted by the United States Signal 
Service consists of three parts—(a) a funnel-shaped re- 
ceiver, having a turned brass rim 8 inches in diameter; 
(0) a collecting tube, made of seamless brass tubing of 2.53 
inches inside diameter, making its area one tenth that of 
the receiving surface; and (c) a galvanized iron overflow- 
cylinder, which in time of snow is used alone as a snow- 
gage. <A cedar measuring-stick is used to measure the 
depth of water collected in the gage. By reason of the 
ratio between the area of the collecting tube and that of 
the receiving surface, the depth of rain is one tenth that 
measured on the stick. See cut under pluviometer. 


rain-goose (τᾶπ΄ σῦβ), . The red-throated diver 
or loon, Urinator or Colymbus septentrionalis, 
supposed to foretell rain by its ery. [Loeal, 
British. ] 

rain-hound} (ran’hound), ». <A variety of the 
hound. See the quotation. 

Mastiffs are often mentioned in the proceedings at the 
Forest Courts [in England], in company with other breeds 
which it is not easy now to identify, such as the ratn- 
hound, which keeps watch by itself in rainy weather. 

The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 71. 


raininess (ra’ni-nes), ». [< rainy + -ness.] The 
state of being rainy. 
rainless (ran’les),a. [< γα + -less.] With- 
out rain: as, a rainless region; a rainless zone. 
rain-maker (ran’ma’kér), n. 1. A person be- 
lieved to have the power of producing a fall 
of rain by incantation or supernatural means. 
The African chief, with his rain-makers and magicians. 
The Century, XL. 303. 
2. One who attempts to produce rain by 
mechanical means. 
rain-map (ran’map), ». Same as rain-chart. 
An aphetic form of 
arraignment. 
rain-paddock (ran’pad’ok), n. The batrachian 
Breviceps gibbosus, of South Africa, which lives 
in holes in the ground and comes out in wet 
weather. 
rain-pie (ran’pi), 1. 
[Eng] 
rainpour (ran’por), n. A downpour of rain; a 
heavy rainfall. [Colloq.] 
The red light of flitting lanterns blotched the steady 
rainpour. Harper’s Mag., UX XVI. 572. 


rain-print (ran’print), ». In geol., the print of 
raindrops in some aqueous rocks, formed when 
they were in a soft state, such as may be seen 
on a muddy or sandy sea-beach after a heavy 
shower. It is possible for the geologist to tell by in- 


spection of the prints from what direction the wind was 
blowing at the time of their formation. 


rain-proof (ran’préf), π. Proof against rain; 
not admitting the entrance of rain or penetra- 
tion by it; rain-tight; water-proof in a shower. 
Their old temples, . . . 
rain-proof, crumble down. 


Same as rain-bird (a). 


which for long have not been 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 7. 


rain-quail (ran’kwal), n. The quail Coturnix 
coromandelicus, of Africa and India, whose mi- 
erations are related in some way to rainy sea- 
sons. 9 
rain-storm (ran’stérm), nm. A storm of rain; a 
rain, 
The fells sweep skyward with a fine breadth, freshened 
by strong breezes ; clouds and sunshine, ragged rainstorms, 


thunder and lightning, chase across them forever. 
The Atlantic, LXV. 824. 


rain-tight (ran’tit), a. So tight as to exclude 


rain. 

rain-tree (ran’tré),n. The genisaro or guango, 
Pithecolobium Saman. It is said to be so called bee 
cause occasionally in South America, through the agency 
of cicadas which suck its juices, it sheds moisture to such 
an extent as to wet the ground. Another explanation is 


that its foliage shuts up at night, so that the rain and dew 
are not retained by it. See genisaro. 


rain-wash (ran’wosh), π. See wash. 

rain-water (ran’wa’tér), n. [<« ME. reyne wa- 
ter, reinwater, < AS. *regnweter, rénweter (= 
OHG. reganwazar), < regn, rén, rain, + weter, 
water: see rainl and water.] Water that has 
fallen from the clouds in rain, and has not sunk 
into the earth. 

No one has aright to build his house so as to cause the 
rain water to fall over his neighbour’s land, . . . unless 
he has acquired a right by a grant or prescription. 

Bouvier, Law Dict., IT. 419, 


rainy 

rainy (ra’ni), a. [< late ME. rayne, < AS. *reg- 
nig, rénig, rainy, < regn, rén, rain: see γαἰπ1.] 
Abounding with or giving out rain; dropping 
with or as if with rain; showery: as, rainy 

weather; a rainy day or season; a rainy sky. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day. 
Prov. xxvii. 15. 
Both mine eyes were rainy like to his. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 1. 117. 


A ra day, figuratively, a time of greater need or of 
clouded fortunes; a possible time of want or misfortune 
in the future : as, to lay by something for a rainy day. 


The man whose honest industry just gives him a com- 
petence exerts himself that he may have something 
against a rainy day. Everett, Orations, I. 285. 

raioid (ra’oid), a.andn. [< L. raia, ray, + Gr. 
εἶδος, form.] J, a. Resembling or related to 
the ray or skate. 

ΤΙ. η. A selachian of the family Raiidz or 
suborder Raiz. 

Raioidea (ra-oi’ dé-ii), πι. pl. [NL.: see raioid.] 
A superfamily of rays represented by the fam- 
ily Raiide. 

raip (rap), n. <A dialectal form of rope. 

rair (rar), v. and». <A dialectal form of roar. 

rais (ra’is), n. Same as reis1. 

raisable (ra’za-bl), a. [< rais(e)1 + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being raised or produced; that may be 
lifted up. [Rare.] 

They take their sip of coffee at our expense, and cele- 
brate us in song ; a chorus is raisable at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, and a chorus is not easily cut off in the mid- 
dle. C. W. Stoddard, Mashallah, xviii. 

raise! (raz), v.; pret. and pp. raised, ppr. rais- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also rayse; < ME. raisen, 
raysen, reisen, reysen, < Icel. reisa (= Sw. resa 
= Dan. reise = Goth. raisjan = AS. r&ran, E. 
rearl), raise, cause to rise, causal of risa, rise, 
= AS. risan, E. rise: see risel. Cf. rearl, the 
native (AS.) form of raise.] I. trans. 1. To 
lift or bring up bodily in space; move to a 
higher place: carry or cause to be carried up- 
ward or aloft; hoist. as, to raise one’s hand 
or head; to raise ore from a mine; to raise a 
flag to the masthead. 

When the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 


We'll forward towards Warwick. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 80. 


The oxen raise the water by a bucket and rope, without 
a wheel, and so by driving them from the well the bucket 
is drawn up. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 61. 


The high octagon summer house you see yonder is 
raised on the mast of a ship, given me by an East-India 
captain. Colman and Garrick, Clandestine Marriage, ii. 
2. To make upright or erect; cause to stand 
by lifting; elevate on a base or support; stand 
or set up: as, to raise a mast or pole; to raise 
the frame of a building; to raise a fallen man. 

He wept tendirly, and reised the kynge be the hande. 

Merlin (E. EB. T. 8.), ii. 854. 

The elders of his house arose and went to him, to raise 
him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xii. 17. 
3. To elevate in position or upward reach; 
increase the height of; build up, fill, or em- 
bank; make higher: as, to raise a building by 
adding a garret or loft; to raise the bed of a 
road; the flood raised the river above its banks. 
—4,. Tomake higher or more elevated in state, 
condition, estimation, amount, or degree; cause 
to rise in grade, rank, or value; heighten, ex- 
alt, advance, enhance, increase, or intensify: 
as, to raise a man to higher office; to raise one’s 
reputation ; to raise the temperature; to raise 
prices; to raise the tariff. 

Merrick said only this: The Earl of Essex raised me, and 
he hath overturned me. Baker, Chronicles, p. 392. 


Those who have carnal Minds may have some raised and 
spiritual Thoughts, but they are too cold and speculative. 
Stillingjleet, Sermons, III. viii. 
I was both weary and hungry, and I think my appetite 
was raised by seeing so much food. 
Dampier, Voyages, ΤΙ. i. 93. 
The duty [on salt] was raised by North, in the war of 
American Independence, to 5s. the bushel. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 4. 
Steam-greens after printing are frequently brightened, 
or raised as it is technically called, by passing through a 
weak bath of bichrome. 
W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 607. 


5. To estimate as of importance; cry up; 
hence, to applaud; extol. 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 

Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1. 211. 

6. To form as a piled-up mass, or by upward 
accretion; erect above a base or foundation; 


build or heap up: as, to raise a cathedral, a 
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monument, or a mound; an island in the sea 
raised by voleanic action. 

I will raise forts against thee. Isa. xxix. 3. 

All these great structures were doubtless raised under 
the bishops of Damascus, when Christianity was the estab- 
lished religion here. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 121. 
7. To lift off or away; remove by or as if by 
lifting; take off, as something put on or Im- 
posed: as, to raise a blockade. 
Once already have you prisoned me, 

To my great charge, almost my overthrow, 

And somewhat raisde the debt by that advantage. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, ed. Pearson, 

[1874, 11. 28). 

The Sorbonne raised the prohibition it had so long laid 

upon the works of the Grecian philosopher [Aristotle]. 
Mind, XII. 257. 

8. To cause to rise in sound; lift up the voice 

in; especially, to utter in high or loud tones. 

When I raised the psalm, how did my voice quaver for 
fear! Swift, Mem. of P. P. 

In sounds now lowly, and now strong, 
To raise the desultory song. 
Scott, Marmion, Int., iii. 

They both, as with one accord, raised a dismal cry. 

Dickens, Haunted Man. 
9. To cause to rise in air or water; cause to 
move in an upward direction: as, to raise a kite ; 
to raise a wreck. 
The dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Raised by your populous troops. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 50. 
10. To cause to rise from an inert or lifeless 
condition; specifically, to cause to rise from 
death or the grave; reanimate : as, to raise the 
dead. 

Also in ye myddes of that chapell is a rounde marble 
stone, where the very hooly crosse was prouyd by reysinge 
of a deed woman, whanne they were in doubte whiche it 
was of the thre. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 25. 

Wehave testified of God that he raised up Christ : whom 
he raised not. up, if so be that the dead rise not, 

1 Cor. xv. 15. 
Thou must restore him flesh again and life, 
And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandal. 
Beau. and Fil., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
11. To cause to rise above the visible horizon, 
or to the level of observation; bring into view; 
sight, as by approach: chiefly a nautical use: 
as, to raise the land by sailing toward it. 

When first seeing a whale from the mast-head or other 
place, it is termed raising a whale. 

C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals (Glossary), p. 311. 

In October, 1832, the ship Hector of New Bedford raised 
a whale and lowered for it. The Century, XL. 562, 


12. To cause to rise by expansion or swelling; 
expand the mass of; puff up; inflate: as, to 
raise bread with yeast. 

T learned to make wax work, japan, paint upon glass, to 
raise paste, make sweetmeats, sauces, and everything that 


was genteel and fashionable. 
Quoted in J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of _ it 


The action of the saltpetre on the hides or skins, it is 
claimed, is to plump or raise them, as it is called. 
ο. T,. Davis, Leather, p. 240. 
13. To cause to rise into being or manifesta- 
tion; cause to be or to appear; call forth; 
evoke: as, to raise a riot; to raise a ghost. 
I will raise up thy seed after thee, which shall be of thy 
sons. ; 1 Chron. xvii. 11. 


He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind. 
Ps. evii. 25, 
11] learn to conjure and raise devils. 
Shak., Τ. and C., ii. 3. 6. 
Come, come, leave conjuring ; 
The spirit you would raise is here already. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, iii. 2. 


14. To promote with care the growth and de- 
velopment of; bring up; rear; grow; breed: 


as, to raise a family of children (a colloquial 


use); to raise crops, plants, or cattle. 
A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 
One raised in blood. Shak., Rich. IIL, v. 3. 247. 


Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 
Tennyson, The Flower, 
‘Where is Tina?” . . 


* Asphyxia ’s took her to raise.” 

“To what?” said the boy, timidly. 

“Why, to fetch her up—teach her to work,” said the 
little old woman. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 112. 
15. To cause a rising of, as into movement or 
activity; incite to agitation or commotion ; 
rouse; stir up: as, the wind raised the sea; to 
raise the populace in insurrection; to raise a 
eovey of partridges. 

Weare betray’d, Fly to the town, cry “Treason!” 


And raise our faithful friends! 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 


Raise up the city ; we shall be murder’d all! 
Ford, ’Tis Pity, v. 6. 





raise 


He sow’d a slander in the common ear, ... 
Raised my own town against me in the night. 
Tennyson, Geraint, 


16. To cause to arise or come forth as a mass 
or multitude; draw or bring together; gather; 
collect; muster: as, to raise a company or an 
army; to raise an expedition.. 


The Lord Mayor Walworth had gone into the City, and 
raised a Thousand armed Men. Baker, Chronicles, p. 139. 


He had by his. . . needless raising of two Armies, in- 
tended for a civil Warr, begger’d both himself and the 
Public. Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 

Send off to the Baron of Meigallot; he cgn raise three- 
score horse and better. Scott, Monastery, xxxiv. 


17. To take up by aggregation or collection; 
procure an amount or a supply of; bring to- 
gether for use or possession: as, to raise funds 
for an enterprise; to raise money on a note; 
to raise revenue. 


At lenght they came to raise a competente & comforte- 
able living, but with hard and continuall labor. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 17. 


He was commissioned to raise money for the Hussite 
crusade. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 334. 


These young men find that they have to raise money by 
mortgaging their land, and are often obliged to part with 
the land because they cannot meet the interest on the 
mortgages. W. 10, Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, vi. 


18. To give rise to, or cause or occasion for; 
bring into force or operation ; originate; start: 
as, to raise a laugh; to raise an expectation or 
a hope; to raise an outery. 
The plot I had, to raise in him doubts of her, 
Thou hast effected. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 2. 


This will certainly give me Occasion to raise Difficulties. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 


There, where she once had dwelt ’mid hate and praise, 
No smile, no shudder now her name could raise, 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 161. 


19. To hold up to view or’observation; bring 
forward for consideration or discussion; ex- 
hibit; set forth: as, to raise a question or a 
point of order. 


Moses’ third excuse, raised out of a natural defect. 
Donne, Sermons, v. 


They excepted against him for these 2. doctrins raised 
from 2 Sam. xii. 7. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 177. 


What a beautiful Description has our Author raised 
upon that Hint in one of the Prophets! 
Addison, Spectator, No. 339. 


20. To rouse; excite; inflame. [Scotch. ] 


The herds that came set a’ things here asteer, 
And she ran aff as rais’d as ony deer. 
Ross, Helenore, p. 45. (Jamieson.) 


Nahum was raised, and could give no satisfaction in his 
answers. Galt, Ringan Gilhaize, II. 198. (Jamiéeson.) 


He should been tight that daur’ to raise thee 
Ance in a day. 
Burns, Auld Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 


21. To incite in thought; cause to come or 
proceed; bring, lead, or drive, as to a conclu- 
sion, a point of view, or an extremity. 


I cannot but be raised to this persuasion, that this third 
period of time will far surpass that of the Grecian and 
Roman learning. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 358. 


22. In the arts, to shape in relief, as metal 
which is hammered, punched, or spun from a 
thin plate in raised forms. See spin, repoussé. 
—Raised bands, battery, beach. See band1, etc.— 
Raised canvas-work. See canvas-work, 2.—Raised 
couching. See couching1, 5.— Raised crewel-work, or- 
namental needlework done with crewel-wool in raised 
loops.— Raised embroide (a) Embroidery in which 
the pattern is raised in relief from the ground, usually by 
applying the main parts of the pattern to the ground in 
locks of cotton or wool or pieces of stuff, and covering 
these with the embroidery-silk. (6) Embroidery by means 
of which a nap or pile like that of velvet is produced, the 
pattern being worked in looped stitches and thus raised in 
relief from the background.— Raised loop-stitch, a stitch 
in crochet-work by which a soft surface of projecting loops 
of worsted is produced.— Raised mosaic. (α) Mosaic in 
which the inlaid figures are left in relief above the back- 
ground, instead of being polished down to a uniform sur- 
face, as in some examples of Florentine mosaic. (6) Mo- 
saic of small tesserse, in which the principal surface is 
modeled in relief, as in stucco or plaster, the tesserse be- 
ing afterward applied to this surface and following its 
curves: a variety of the art practised under the Roman 
empire, but not common since.—Raised panel. Sce 
panel.—Raised patchwork, patchwork in which some 
or all of the pieces are stuffed with wadding, so that 
they present a rounded surface.—Raised plan of a 
house. Same as elevation, 6.—Raised point, in lace- 
making, a point or stitch by means of which a part of the 
pattern is raised in relief. Compare rose-point, and Venice 
point, under pointl.— Raised roof. See roof.— Raised 
stitch, in worsted-work or Berlin work, a stitch by means 
of which a surface like velvet is produced, the wool being 
first raised in loops, which are then cut or shaved and 
combed until the pile is soft and uniform.— Raised vel- 
vet. See velvet.— Raised work, inlace-making, work done 
in the point or stitch used in some kinds of bobbin-lace, by 
means of which the edge or some other part of the pattern 
is raised in relief, as in Honiton lace—To have one’s 
dander raised. See dander2.—To raise a bead, to cause 





raise 


a bead or mass of bubbles to rise, as on a glass of liquor, 
by agitation in pouring or drawing. See bead, n., 6.—To 
raise a blockade. See blockade.—To raise a bobbery, 
Cain, the devil, hell, the mischief, a racket, a row, 
a rumpus, etc., to make mischief or trouble; create.con- 
fusion, disturbance, conflict, or riot. ([Slang.] 


Sir, give me an Account of my Necklace, or I'll make 
such a Noise in your House 11] raise the Devil in it. 
Vanbrugh, Confederacy, v. 


The head-editor has been in here raising the mischief 
and tearing his hair. 
Mark Twain, Sketches, i. (Mr. Bloke’s Item). 


I expect Susy’s boys Ἰ] be raising Cain round the house; 
they would if it wasn’t for me. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 242. 


To raise a check or a note, to make a check or a note 
larger by dishonestly altering the amount for which it 
was drawn.—To raise a dust. See dustl.—To raise a 
house, to raise and join together the parts of the frame 
of a house built of wood. See house-raising and raising- 
bee. (Rural, U.8.)—Toraise a purchase (naut.), to dis- 
pose or arrange appliances or apparatus in such a way as 
to exert the required mechanical power.—To raise a 
siege, to relinquish the attempt to capture a place by be- 
sieging it, or to cause the attempt to be relinquished.— 
To raise bread, cake, etc., to render bread, etc., light, 
porous, and spongy by the development of carbonic-acid 
gas in the substance of the dough, as by the use of yeast 
or leaven.—To raise money on (something), to procure 
money by pledging or pawning (something).—To raise 
one’s bristles or one’s dander, to excite one to anger 
or resentment; make one angry. [Vulgar, U.S8.] 


They began to raise my dander by belittling the Yankees. 
Haliburton, Sam Slick, The Clockmaker, 1st ser., xxii. 


To raise the curtain. See curtain.—To raise the 
dust. Same as to raise the wind (0). [Slang.]—To raise 
the land. See /and1.—To raise the mafket upon, 
. charge more than the current or regular price. [Col- 
oq.) 

Sweyn Erickson had gone too far in raising the market 
upon Mr. Mertoun. Scott, Pirate, ii. 


To raise the wind. (a) To make a disturbance. [Col- 
loqg.] (9) To obtain ready money by some shift or other. 
{Collog.]—To raise upt, to collect. 


To reysen up α rente 
That longeth to my lordes duetee. 
Chaucer, Kriar’s Tale, 1. 90. 


—s land 2. Raise, Lift, Erect, Elevate, Exalt, Height- 
en, Heave, Hoist. Raise is the most general and the most 
freely figurative of these words, and in its various uses 
represents all the rest, and also many others, as shown in 
the definitions. Jift is peculiar in implying the exercise 
of physical or mechanical force, moving the object gener- 
ally a comparatively short distance upward, but breaking 
ο. its physical contact with the place where it 
was. To lift a ladder is to take it wholly off the ground, 
if only an inch; to raise a ladder, we may lift one end and 
carry it up till itis supported in some way. To lift one’s 
head or arm is a more definite and energetic act than to 
raise it. We lift a child over a place; we raise one that 
has fallen. To erect is to set up perpendicularly: as, to 
erect a flagstaff. ‘To elevate is to rfise relatively, general- 
ly by an amount not large; the wordis often no more than 
a dignified synonym for raise. To exalt is to raise to dig- 
nity ; the word is thus used in a physical sense in Isa. xl. 
4, ‘‘Every valley shall be exalted,” and elsewhere in the 
Bible ; but the figurative or moral sense has now become 
the principal one, so that the other seems antique. To 
heighte;. is to increase in height, either physically or mor- 
ally: he whom we esteem already is heightened in our es- 
teem by an especially honorableact. To heave is to raise 
slowly and with effort, and sometimes to throw in like 
fashion. To hoist is to raise a thing of some weight with 
some degree of slowness or effort, generally with mechan- 
ical help, to a place: as, to hoist a rock, or a flag.—14. 
Rear, Bring up, Raise. To rear offspring through their 
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The head of the Victor Verdier type [of roses] originated 
with the greatest of all the raisers, Lacharme, of Lyons. 
The Century, XX VI. 351. 


2. That which raises; a device of any kind used 
for raising, lifting, or elevating anything: as, 
a water-raiser. Specifically —(a) In carp., same as 
riser. (0) In a vehicle, a support or stay of wood or metal 
under the front seat, or some material placed under the 
trimmings to give them greater thickness. (c) In whale- 
Jishing, a contrivance for raising or buoying up a dead 


κ whale, 


raisin (ra’zn), ». [< ME. raisin, reisin, reysyn, 
reysone, reysynge, a cluster of grapes, alsoadried 
grape, raisin, = D, razijn, rozijn = MLG. rosin = 
MHG., rasin, rosine, G. rosine = Dan. rosin = Sw. 
russin (ML. rosina), raisin; < OF. raisin, reisin, 
a cluster of grapes, a grape, a dried grape (rai- 
sins de cabas, dried grapes, raisins), F. raisin, 
dial. rasin, roisin, rosin, grapes (un grain de rai- 
sin, a grape; raisins de caisse, raisins), = Pr. ra- 
zim, rozim, razain = Cat. rahim = Sp. racimo = 
Pg. racimo = It. racemo (dim. racimolo), a clus- 
ter of grapes, < L. vacemus, a cluster of grapes: 
see raceme, a doublet of raisin.] 1+. A cluster 
of grapes; also, a grape. | 


Nether in the vyneyerd thou schalt gadere reysyns and 
greynes fallynge doun, but thou schalt leeve to be gaderid 
of pore men and pilgryms. 

Wyclif, Lev. xix. 10. (Trench.) 


2. A dried grape of the common Old World 


species, Vitis vinifera. Only certain saccharine va- 
rieties of the grape, however, thriving in special localities, 
are available for raisins. A large part of the ordinary 
large raisins is produced on a narrow tract in Mediter- 
ranean Spain. These are sometimes classed as Malaga 
raisins, but this name belongs more properly to the “ des- 
sert-raisins” grown about Malaga: they are also called 
muscatels from the variety of grape, blooms from retaining 
a glaucous surface, and, in part at least, raisins of the sun 
or sun-raisins because dried on the vine, the leaves being 
removed, and sometimes the cluster-stem half-severed. 
When packed between sheets of paper, these are known as 
layer raisins. Raisins suitable for cookery, or “ pudding- 
raisins,” sometimes called lexias, are produced especially 
at Valencia. These are cured, after cutting from the vine, 
in the sun, or in bad weather in heated chambers, the 
quality in the latter case being inferior. The clusters 
are often dipped in potash lye to soften the skin, favor 
drying, and impart agloss. Excluding the ‘‘Corinthian 
raisin” (see below), the next most important source of 
raisins is the vicinity of Smyrna, including Chesme, near 
Chios. Here are produced nearly all the sultanas, small 
seedless raisins with a golden-yellow delicate skin and 
sweet aromatic flavor. Raisins are also a product of Per- 
sia, of Greece, Italy, and southern France, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia, and California. No variety of 
native American grape has yet been developed suitable 
for the preparation of raisins. See raisin-wine. 


Then Abigail made haste, and took... an hundred 
clusters of raisins. 1 Sam. xxv. 18. 


I must have saffron to colour the warden pies;... 
four pounds of prunes, and as many of raisins o’ the sun. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 51. 


Black Smyrna raisin, a small black variety of raisin 
with large seeds.—Corinthian raisin, the currant, or 
Zante currant, the dried fruit of the variety Corinthiaca 
of the grape. The cluster is about three inches long, and 
the berry is not largerthan a pea. It is produced in very 
large quantities in the Morea and the neighboring islands, 
and is consumed in baking and cookery.— Eleme raisin, 
a Smyrna raisin of good size and quality, hand-picked from 
the stem, used chiefly for ships’ stores or sent to distant 


tenderer years till they can take care of themselves; to % Markets. 


bring up a child in the way he should go; to raise oats and raising (ra’zing), . 


other products of the soil; to raise horses and cattle. 
Where were you brought up? not, where were you raised ? 
The use of raise in application to persons is a vulgarism. 
Rear applies only to physical care; bring up applies more 
to training or education in mind and manners, 


II, intrans. To bring up phlegm, bile, or blood 
yfrom the throat, lungs, or stomach. [Colloq.] 
raise! (raz), n. [< raisel, v.] 1. Something 

raised, elevated, or built up; an ascent; a 
rise; apile; acairn. [Prov. Eng.] 

There are yet some considerable remains of stones which 


still go by the name of raises. 
Hutchinson, Hist. Cumberland, (Halliwell.) 


That exquisite drive through Ambleside, απᾶ . . . up 
Dunmail Raise by the little Wythburn church, 
Congregationalist, July 14, 1887. 
2. A raising or lifting; removal by lifting or 
taking away, as of obstructions. [Colloq.]} 
No further difficulty is anticipated in making permanent 
the raise of the freight blockade in this city [St. Louis]. 
Philadelphia Times, April 6, 1886. 
3. A raising or enlarging in amount; an in- 
crease or advance: as, a raise of wages; a raise 
of the stakes in gaming. ([Collog.]—4. An 
acquisition; a getting or procuring by special 
effort, as of money or chattels: as, to make a 
raise of a hundred dollars. [Colloq.] 
raise? (raz). A dialectal (Scotch) preterit of 
Vise. 
raiser (ra’zér),n. [<raisel + -erl.] 1. Aper- 
son who raises or is occupied in raising any- 
thing, as buildings, plants, animals, ete. 


A raiser of huge melons and of pine. 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 





[< ME. reysynge; verbal 
n. of raisel, v.] 1. The act of lifting, elevat- 
ing, ete. (in any sense of the verb). Specifically 
—(a) An occasion on which the frame of a new building, 
the pieces of which have been previously prepared, but re- 
quire many hands to put into place, is raised with the help 
of neighbors. See house-raising and raising-bee. [Rural, 
U.8.] (0) In metal-work, the embossing or ornamentation 
of sheet-metal by hammering, spinning, or stamping. (ο) 
A method of treating hides with acids to cause them to 
swell and to open the pores in order to hasten the process 
of tanning. (d) In dyeing, the process or method of inten- 
sifying colors. } 
2. Same as raising-piece. 
Franke-posts, raisins, beames . . . and such principals. 
W. Harrison, Descrip. of England, ii. 12. 


3. That with which bread is raised; yeast or 
yeast-cake; leaven. Gayton, Festivous Notes 
on Don Quixote (cited by Lowell, Biglow 
Papers, 2d ser., Int.). [Old or prov. Eng. and 
U.8.]—A4. In printing, the overlays in a press 
for woodeut-printing. 
raising-bee (ra’zing-bé), π. A gathering of 
neighbors to help in putting together and 
raising the framework of anew building. Such 
gatherings are nearly obsolete. Compare husk- 
ing-bee, quilting-bee. [U.8.] 
Raising-bees . . . were frequent, where houses sprung 
up at the wagging of the fiddle-sticks, as the walls of 


Thebes sprang up of yore to the sound of the lyre of 
Amphion. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 405. 


raising-board (ra’zmg-bord), π. In leather- 
manuf., a corrugated board used to rub the 
surface of tanned leather to raise the grain; a 
erippler. HZ. H. Knight. 


raisin-wine (ra’zn-win), 2. 


raison d’étre (ra-z6n’ da’tr). 


raisonné (ra-zo-na’), a. 


raivel (ravl), n. 
raj (rij), η. 





rake 


raising-gig (ra’zing-gig), m. In cloth-manif., 


a machine for raising a nap on cloth; a gig- 
machine. H. Π. Knight. 


raising-hammer (ra’zing-ham/ér), n. A ham- 


mer with a long head and a rounded face, used 
by silversmiths and coppersmiths to form a 
sheet of metal into a cup or bowl shape. 


raising-knife (ra’zing-nif),. A coopers’ knife 


used to set up staves in form for a cask. 

raising-piece (ra’zing-pés),. In carp., a piece 
of timber laid on a brick wall, or on the top of 
the posts or puncheons of a timber-framed 
house, to carry a beam or beams; a templet. 

raising-plate (ra’zing-plat), n. In carp., a 
horizontal timber resting on a wall, or upon 
vertical timbers of a frame, and supporting the 
heels of rafters or other framework; a wall- 
plate. 

raisin-tree (ra’zn-tré), n. The common cur- 
rant-shrub, Ribes rubrum, the fruit of which is 
often confounded with the Corinthian raisin, or 


eurrant. [Prov. Eng.]—Japanese raisin-tree, a 
small rhamnaceous tree, Hovenia dulcis. The peduncle 
of its fruit is edible. 


Wine manufac- 
tured from dried grapes. Malaga wine is mostly of 


this kind, and the Tokay of Hungary is made from partly 
dried fruit. Raisin-wine was known to the ancients. 


[F.: raison, rea- 
son; d@ for de, of, for; étre, being, < étre, be. ] 
ΊνΘ8ΒΟἨ or excuse for being; rational cause or 
ground for existence. 
[ς F. raisonné, pp. of 
raisonner, reason, prove or support by reason- 
ing, arguments, ete.: see veasonl, v.] Reason- 
ed out; systematic; logical: occurring in Eng- 
lish use chiefly in the phrase catalogue rai- 
sonné (which see, under catalogue). 
A Seoteh form of. ravel), 3. 
[Hind. raj, rule, « Skt. γ/ rdj, rule. 
Cf. raja2.} Rule; dominion. [India.] 

But Delhi had fallen when these gentlemen threw their 
strength into the tide of revolt, and they were too late 
for a decisive superiority over the British rdj. 

Capt. M. Thomson, Story of Cawnpore, xvi. 

Rajal, n. Same as Raia. 
raja2, rajah (τὰ 18), m. (Hind. raja, < Skt. rdja, 
the form in comp. of rdjan, a king, as in maha- 
raja, great king; akin to L. rex, king (see rex) ; 
<7 raj, rule: see regent.] In India, a prince of 
Hindu race ruling a territory, either indepen- 
dently oras a feudatory; aking; a chief: used 
also as a title of distinction for Hindus in some 
cases, without reference to sovereignty, as na- 
bob is for Mohammedans. The power of nearly all 
the rajas is now subordinate to that of British officials 
resident at their courts. Those who retain some degree of 


actual sovereignty are commonly distinguished by the title 
maharaja (great raja). 


Rajania (ra-ja’ni-a), n. (NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 


an adapted form of Jan-Raja (Plumier, 1703), so 
called after John Ray (Latinized Raius), 1628- 
1705, a celebrated English naturalist, founder 
of a natural system of classification.] A genus 
of monocotyledonous plants of the family Di- 
oscoreacex, the yam family. It is characterized by 
dicecious bell-shaped or flattened six-lobed flowers, with 
six stamens and a three-celled ovary, ripening into a flat- 
tened broad-winged and one-celled samara. The 6 species 
are all natives of the West Indies. They are twining vines 
resembling the yam, and bear alternate leaves, either hal- 
berd- or heart-shaped or linear, and small flowers in ra- 
cemes. Several species are occasionally cultivated under 
glass. R. cordata, common in woods of the larger West 
Indies, is there called wild yam and waw-waw. 
rajaship, rajahship (ra’jai-ship), n. [< raja? 
+ -ship.] The dignity or principality of araja. 

Rajida, n. pl. Same as Raiide, -* 

Rajput, Rajpoot (raj’pot), η. [ς Hind. rajput, 
a prinee, son of araja,< Skt. r@japutra, a king’s 
son, a prince, ς rdjan, a king, + putra,son.] A 
member of a Hindu race, divided into numer- 
ous clans, who regard themselves as descen- 
dants of the ancient Kshatriya or warrior caste. 
They are the ruling (though not the most numerous) race 
of the great region named from them Rajputana, consist- 
ing of several different states. Their hereditary profes- 
sion is that of arms, and no race in India has furnished so 
large a number of princely families. The Rajputs are not 


x Strict adherents of Brahmanism. 
rake! (rak), n. 


[< ME. rake, ς AS. raca, racu, 
rece = MD. rake, raecke, D. rake, dim. rakel = 
MLG. rake, LG. rake, a rake, = Sw. raka, an 
oven-rake, = Dan. rage, a poker; in another 
form, MD. reke, D. reek = LG. reek = OHG. re- 
cho, rehho, MHG. reche, G. rechen, a rake, = Ice. 
reka, a shovel; from the verb represented by 
MD. reken, OHG. rechan, rehhan, MHG. rechen, 
scrape together, = Goth. rikan (pret. rak), οο]- 
lect, heap up (cf. rakel, v., which depends on 
the noun).] 1. Animplement of wood or iron, 
or partly of both, with teeth or tines for drawing 





rake 


or scraping things together, evening a surface 
of loose materials, etc. In its simplest form, for use 
by hand, it consists of a bar in which the teeth are set, and 
which is fixed firmly at right anglestoahandle. Rakes are 
made in many ways for a great variety of purposes, and the 
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4, horse-rake. J, details of dumping-apparatus. 

a, backpiece, holding clearing-sticks; 5, steel teeth; c, pawl, 
engaged with ratchet; c’, pawl, disengaged (dotted lines); /% 
clearing-sticks; g, ratchet; 4, hand-lever for raising teeth from 
ground; 24, foot-lever for holding down the teeth; », trip-lever 
for dumping. 


teeth are inserted either perpendicularly or at a greater 
or less inclination, according to requirement. Their most 
prominent uses are in agriculture and gardening, for 
drawing together hay or grain in the field, leveling beds, 
etc. For farm-work on a large scale horse-rakes of many 
forms are used; the above figures represent the so-called 
sulky-rake. 

2. An instrument of similar form and use with 
a blade instead of teeth, either entire, as a gam- 
blers’ or a maltsters’ rake, or notched so as to 
form teeth, asa furriers’rake. See the quota- 


tions. 
The rake [for malt] . . . isan iron blade, about 30 inches 
long and perhaps 2 inches broad, fixed at each end by 


holders to a massive wood head, to which is attached a 
strong wood shaft, with a cross-head handle. 
Ure, Dict., IIT. 188. 


The skin is first carded with a rake, which is the blade 
ofan old shear or piece of a scythe with large teeth notched 
into its edge. Ure, Dict., TV. 380. 


Clam-rake, an instrument used for collecting the sea- 
clam, Mactra solidissima.— Under-rake, a kind of oyster- 
rake, used mostly through holes in the ice, with handle 
15 to 20 feet long, head 1 to 2 feet wide, and iron teeth 6 
to 10 inches long. [Rhode Island.] 
rake! (rak), v.; pret. and pp. raked, ppr. raking. 
[ς ME. raken, scrape, g AS. *racian = MD. 
raken = MLG. raken = Icel. Sw. raka = Dan. 
rage, rake; from the noun: see rakel, n. Cf. 
MD. reken, OHG. rechan, rehhan, MHG. rechen, 
scrape together, G. rechen, rake, Goth. rikan 
(pret. rak), collect, heap up: see rakel, n.] Ἱ. 
trans. 1. To gather, clear, smooth, or stir with 
or as if with a rake; treat with a rake, or some- 
thing that serves the same purpose: as, to rake 
up hay; to rake a bed in a garden; to rake the 
fire with a poker or raker. 
They rake these coales round in the forme of a cockpit, 


and in the midst they cast the offenders to broyle to death. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 144. 


Rake well the cinders, sweep the floor, 
And sift the dust behind the door. 
Cowper, Epistle to Robert Lloyd. 
2. To collect as if by the use of a rake; gather 
assiduously or laboriously; draw or scrape to- 
gether, up, or in. ? 
All was rak’d up for me, your thankful brother, 
That will dance merrily upon your grave. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 


Who had hence raked some objections against the Chris- 
tians, for these things which had not authoritie of Scrip- 
ture. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 68. 


Times when chimney-corners had benches in them, 
where old people sat poking into the ashes of the past, and 
raking out traditions like live coals. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 
3. To make minute search in, as if witha rake; 
look over or through carefully; ransack: as, 
to rake ali history for examples. 


The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 
Swift, On Dreams. 


4. To pass along with or as if with a scraping 
motion; impinge lightly upon in moving; hence, 
to pass over swiftly; scour. 
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Thy thunders roaring rake the skies, 
Thy fatal lightning swiftly flies. 
Sandys, Paraphrase of Ps. Ixxvii. 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 
Longfellow, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 


5. Milit., to fire upon, as a ship, so that the 
shot will pass lengthwise along the deck; fire 
in the direction of the length of, as a file of 
soldiers or a parapet; enfilade. 

They made divers shot through her (being but inch 
board), and so raked her fore and aft as they must needs 
kill or hurt some of the Indians. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 226. 

Raking a ship is the act of cannonading a ship on the 
stern or head, so as that the balls shall scour the whole 
length of her decks; which is one of the most dangerous 
incidents that can happen in a naval action. 

Falconer, Marine Dict. (ed. 1778). 


6+. To cover with earth raked together; bury. 
See to rake up, below. 
Whanne thi soule is went out, & thi bodi in erthe rakid, 


Than thi bodi that was rank & Vndeuout, Of alle men is 
bihatid. Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 89. 


To rake hell, to search, as it were, among the damned, 
implying that the person or thing referred to in the con- 
text is so bad or so extreme that an equal could scarcely 
be found even in hell. 


This man I brought to the general, assuring his excel- 
lency that if I had raked heil I could not find his match for 
his skill in mimicking the covenanters. 

Swift, Mem. of Capt. Creichton. 
To rake up. (a) To cover with material raked or scraped 
together ; bury by overlaying with loose matter : as, to rake 
up a fire (to cover it with ashes, as in a fireplace). 


Here, in the sands, 
Thee [a corpse] 11] rake up, the post unsanctified 
Of murderous lechers, hak., Lear, iv. 6. 281. 


The Bellowes whence they blowe the fire 
Of raging Lust (before) whose wanton flashes 
A tender brest rak’t-vp in shamefac’t ashes. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


(b) To draw from oblivion or obscurity, as something for- 
gotten or abandoned ; bring to renewed attention ; resus- 
citate ; revive: used ina more or less opprobrious sense : 
as, to rake up a forgotten quarrel. 


Nobody thinks any more. of the late King than if he had 
been dead fifty years, unless it be to abuse him and to 
rake up all his vices and misdeeds. 

Greville, Memoirs, July 16, 1830. 


To rake up old claims based on a forgotten state of things, 
after treaty or long use had buried them, is profligate. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iii., p. 438. 
II, intrans. 1. To use a rake; work with a 
rake, especially in drawing together hay or 
grain.—2. To make search with or as if with a 
rake; seek diligently for something; pry; peer 
here and there. 
Those who take pleasure to be all thir life time rakeing 
in the Foundations of Old Abbies and Cathedrals. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


But what pleasure is it to rake into the sores or to re- 
prove the Vices of a degenerate age? 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iii. 
rake? (rak),. [< ME. rake (also raike),< AS. 
racu, α path (ed-racu, a river-path), from the 
root of rackl: see rack5. Cf. rake2, v.] A 
course, way, road, or path. 
Rydes one a rawndoune, and his rayke holdes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2986. 
Out of the rake of rigtwysnes renne suld he nevire. 
King Alisaunder, p. 115. 
rake? (rak), v. i.; pret. and pp. raked, ppr. 
raking. [Early mod. E. (Se.) also raik; ς ME. 
raken, ς AS. racian, run, take a course, = Sw. 
raka, run hastily; mixed with ME. raiken, ray- 
ken, reyken, < Icel. reika, wander: see rake?, n.] 
1. To take a course; move; go; proceed. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. and Scotch. 
Then Paris aprochyt, the Percians hym with: 
Radli on the right syde rakit he furth, 


And bounet into batell with a brym will. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6904. 


Now pass we to the bold beggar 
That raked o’er the hill. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 196). 
2. Inhunting: (a) Of a hawk, to range wildly ; 
fly wide of the game. 
Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure. 
“She is too noble,” he said, ‘‘to check at pies, 
Nor will she rake ; there is no baseness in her.” 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
(b) Of a dog, to follow a wrong method in 
hunting. See the quotation. 

All young dogs are apt to rake: that is, to hunt with 
their noses close to the ground, following their birds by 
the track rather than by the wind. 

Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 466. 

To rake about, to gad or wander about. [Scotch.] 
rake? (rak), v.; pret. and pp. raked, ppr. rak- 
ing. [< OSw. raka, project, reach (raka fram, 
reach over, project), = Dan. rage, project, pro- 
trude, jut out; allied to AS. reccan, stretch: 
see rackl, retch1.] J. intrans. To incline from 





rake? (rak), n. 


rakee, 2. 
rake-hea (rak’hed), n. In her., a bearing rep- 


rakehell (rak’hel), a. and n. 


rakehelloniant (rak-he-l6’ni-an), n. 





rakehellonian 


the perpendicular or the horizontal, as the mast, 
stem, or stern of a ship, the rafters of a roof, 
the end of a tool, ete. See the noun. 


The stern, when viewed in the sheer plan, rakes aft, the 
bounding line being straight, and making an obtuse angle 
with the line forming the boundary of the buttock. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., § 107. 


II, trans. To give arake to; cause to incline 
or slope. [Rare.] 


Every face in it [the theater] commanding the stage, 
and the whole so admirably raked and turned to that cen- 
tre that a hand can scarcely move in the great assemblage 
without the movement being seen from thence. 

Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, Journey iii. 


[< rake3, v.] 1. Inclination or 
slope away from a perpendicular ora horizontal 


line. The rake of a ship’s mast is its inclination back- 
ward, or rarely (in some peculiar rigs) forward ; that of 
its stem or its stern (the fore rake and the rake aft of the 
ship) is the slopeinward from the upper works to the keel: 
also called hang. (See cut under patamar.) The rake of 
a roof is its pitch or slope from the ridge to the eaves. The 
rake of a saw-tooth is the angle of inclination which a 
straight line drawn through the middle of the base of the 
tooth and its point forms with a radius also drawn through 
the middle of the base of the tooth; of a cutting-tool, the 
slope backward and downward from the edge on either 
side or both sides. Rake in a grinding-mill is a sloping 
or want of balance of the runner, producing undue pres- 
sure at one edge. : ; 

2. In coal-mining, a series of thin layers of 
ironstone lying so near each other that they 


can all be worked together. (Derbyshire, ae 


rakeé (rak), ». [Abbr. of rakehell, ult. of rake 


An idle, dissolute person; one who goes about 
in search of vicious pleasure; a libertine; an 
idle person of fashion. 


We have now and then rakes in the habit of Roman sen- 
ators, and grave politicians in the dress of rakes. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 14. 


Iam in a fair Way to be easy, were it not for a Club of 
Female Rakes who, under pretence of taking their inno- 
cent rambles, forsooth, and diverting the Spleen, seldom 
fail to plague me twice or thrice a day to Cheapen Tea, 
or buy a Skreen. .. . These Rakes are your idle Ladies 
of Fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ themselves 
in tumbling over my Ware. Steele, Spectator, No. 336. 


rake‘ (rak), v. 7.3; pret. and pp. raked, ppr. rak- 


ing. [< rake4t,n.] To play the part of arake; 
lead a dissolute, debauched life; practise lewd- 
ness. 
’Tis his own fault, that will rake and drink when he is 
but just crawled out of his grave. 
Swift, Journal to Stella, xx. 


Women hid their necks, and veil’d their faces, 
Nor romp'd, nor rak’d, nor star’d at public places. 
Shenstone, Epil. to Dodsley’s Cleone. 


rake-dredge (rak’drej), ». A combined rake 


and dredge used for collecting specimens in nat- 
ural history. It is a heavy A-shaped iron frame, to the 
arms of which bars of iron armed with long, thin, sharp 
teeth, arranged like those of a rake, are bolted back to 
back. A rectangular frame of round iron, supporting a 
deep and fine dredge-net, is placed behind the rake, to re- 
ceive and retain the animals raked from the mud or sand. 


See raki. 


resenting the head of a rake, or, more usually, 
four or five hooks or curved teeth inserted in a 
short rod. 


[A corruption of 
rakel, simulating rakel, v., + obj. hell, as if one 
so bad as to be found only by raking hell, or 
one so reckless as to rake hell (in double allu- 
sion to the ‘‘harrowing of hell”: see harrow? and 
harrow1): see rakel, and ef. to rake hell, under 
rakel, υ.] J, a. Dissolute; base; profligate. 

And farre away, amid their rakehell bands, 

They spide a Lady left all succourlesse. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 44. 


II, ». An abandoned fellow; a wicked wretch; 
especially, a dissolute fellow; a rake. 


I thought it good, necessary, and my bounden duty to 
acquaint your goodness with the abominable, wicked, and 
detestable behaviour of all these rowsey, ragged rabble- 
ment of rake-hells, that under the pretence of great mis- 
ery, diseases, and other innumerable calamities, which 
they feign through great hypocrisy, do win and gain 
great alms in all places where they wily wander, to the 
utter deluding of the good givers. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. ii. 

A sort of lewd rake-hells, that care neither for God nor 
the devil. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 

A rakehell of the town, whose character is set off with 
no other accomplishment but excessive prodigality, pro- 
faneness, intemperance, and lust, is rewarded with a lady 
of great fortune to repair his own, which his vices had 
almost ruined. Swift, Against Abolishing Christianity. 


[< rake- 
hell + -onian, as in Babylonian, ete.] <A wild, 
dissolute fellow; arakehell. [Rare.] 

T have been a man of the town, or rather a man of wit, 
and have been confess’d a beau, and admitted into the 
family of the rakehellonians. 

Tom Brown, Works, 11. 313. (Davies.) 





rakehelly 


rakehelly (rak’hel-i),a. [<rakehell + -yl. Cf. 
rakely.| Like or characteristic of a rakehell. 
1 scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of our ragged 
rymers. Spenser, Shep. Cal., Ded. 
Dissipated, not to say rakeheily, countenances. 
J. Payn, Mystery of Mirbridge, p. 32. 
rakelt, a. and ». [Early mod. E. also rakyl, 
Se. rackel; < ME. rakel, rakle, racle, rakyl, rakil, 
hasty, rash, wild, < Icel. retkull, reikall, wan- 
dering, unsettled (< Icel. reika, wander, roam: 
see rake); ef. Sw. dial. rakkel, a vagabond, « 
rakkla, wander, rove, freq. of raka, run hastily: 
see rake2, Cf. Icel. rekall, Sw. rdkel, Dan. 
rekel, a hound, lout, used as a term of abuse. ] 
I. a. Rash; hasty. 
O rakel hand, to doon so foule amys. 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 174. 
ΤΙ. η. A dissolute man. See rakehell. 
rakelt, ο. i. [ME. raklen; < rakel, a.] To act 
rashly or hastily. 
Ne I nyl not rakle as for to greven here. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1642, 
rakelnesset, . [< ME. rakelnesse, haste, rash- 
ness; < rakel + -ness.] Hastiness; rashness. 

O every man, be war of rakelness, 
Ne trowe no thyng withouten strong witnesse. 
: Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1, 179. 
rakelyt, a. [< rake4 + -lyl. 
Rakish; rakehelly. 
Our rakely young Fellows live as much by their Wits 
as ever. C. Shadwell, Humours of the Army (1713). 
raker (ra’kér), n. [< ME. rakere, rakyer; < 
rakel + -erl,] 1. One who or that which rakes. 
Specifically —(a@) A person who uses a rake; formerly, a 
scavenger or street-cleaner, 


Their business was declared to be that they should hire 
persons called rakers, with carts, to clean the streets and 
carry away the dirt and filth thereof, under a penalty of 
40s. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 232. 


(0) A machine for raking hay, straw, etc., by horse or other 
power. (c) An instrument for raking out the ashes from 
a fire or grate; in locomotives, a self-acting contrivance 
for cleaning the grate. (d) A gun so placed as to rake an 
eneimy’s vessel. 


Down! she’s welcome to us: 
Every man to his charge! man her i’ the bow well, 
And place your rakers right. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 


(e) A piece of iron having pointed ends bent at right 
angles in opposite directions, used for raking out decayed 
mortar from the joints of old walls, in order to replace it 
with new mortar. 


2. A rake-like row of internal branchial arch 
appendages of some fishes. See gill-raker. 
κο κών (ra’kér-i), n. [< rake4 + -ery.] The con- 
duct or practices of a rake; dissoluteness. 
{ Rare. ] 
He . . . instructed his lordship in all the rakery and 
intrigues of the lewd town. 
Roger North, Lord Guilford, ITI, 300. 
rakeshamet} (rak’shaim),». [< rakel, v., + obj. 
shame, n., as if ‘one who gathers shame to him- 
self’; formed in moral amendment of rakehell.] 
A vile, dissolute wretch. 
Tormentors, rooks, and rakeshames, sold to lucre. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng,, ii. 
rakestalet (rak’stal), n. [Also dial. rakestele ; 
< rake! + stalel, steal?.)| A rake-handle. 
That tale is not worth a rakestele. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 93. 
rake-vein (rak’van), ». In lead-mining, in Eng- 
land, a vertical or highly inclined fissure-vein, 
as distinguished from the flat-vein, or flat, and 
the pipe-vein (a mass of ore filling an irregu- 
larly elongated cavern-like opening). [Derby- 
shire, Eng. ] 
raki, rakee (rak’é), m. [< Turk. rdqi, spirits, 
brandy. Cf. arrack, rack11,] <A colorless aro- 
matic spirituous liquor, prepared from grain- 
spirit, as in Greece, or from distilled grape- 
juice, as in the Levant. 


The hill-men on such occasions consume a coarse sort of 
rakee made from corn. 


W. Π. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 181. 
_ Raw grain spirit, which is used in the country for mak- 
ing raki. U.S. Cons, Rep., No. lxviii. (1886), p. 640. 
raking! (ra’king), n. [< ME. rakynge; verbal 
η. of rake}, v.] 1. The art of using a rake; a 
gathering or clearance with or as if with a 
rake; also, that which is raked or raked up. 
But such a raking was never seen 
As the raking ο) the Rullien Green. 
Battle of Pentland Hilis (Child’s Ballads, VII. 242), 
2. The act of raking into or exploring some- 
thing; hence, a rigid scrutiny or examination; 
a depreciatory overhauling; censorious criti- 
cism. 
The average common school received a raking which 
would even gratify the sharp-set critical appetite. 
Jour. of Education, XVIII, 136. 


Cf. rakehelly.) 
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raking! (ra’king), p.a. [Ppr.ofrakel,v.] Such 
as to rake: as, a raking fire. 

raking? (ra’king), p.a. [Ppr. of rake3,v.] In- 
clining; having a rake or inclination.— Raking 
bond, molding, etc. See the nouns. 

raking-piece (ra’king-pés), n. 1. In a bridge- 
centering, a piece laid upon the sill supported 
by the footing or impost of a pier. Upon the rak- 
ing-pieces rest the striking-plates, which support the ribs 
of the centering, and are driven in to allow the centering 
to drop clear when the arch is completed. 


2. Ina theater,a low and pointed bit of scenery 
used to mask an incline. 

rakish! (ra’kish), a. [<rake?+-ish1.] Naut., 
having an unusual amount of rake or inclina- 
tion of the masts, as a vessel. The piratical 
eraft of former times were distinguished for 
their rakish build. 


But when they found, as they soon did, that the beauti- 
ful, rakish-looking schooner was averse to piracy, and care- 
less of plunder,. . . they declared first neutrality, then 
adhesion. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. i. 


rakish? (ra’kish),a. [<rake4 + -ishl.] 1. Re- 
sembling or given to the practices of a rake; 
given to a dissolute life; lewd; debauched. 
The arduous task of converting a rakish lover. 
Macaulay. 
2. Jaunty. 
rakishly (ra’kish-li), adv. [< rakish2 + -ly2.] 1. 
In a rakish or dissolute manner.—2, Jauntily. 
rakishness! (ra’kish-nes), ». [« rakish1 + 
-ness.| The aspect of a rakish vessel. 
rakishness? (ra’kish-nes), ». [< rakish2 + 
-ness.| 1. The character of being rakish or 
dissolute; dissoluteness. 
If the lawyer had been presuming on Mrs. Transome’s 


ignorance as a woman, or on the stupid rakishness of the 
original heir, the new heir would prove to him that he 


had calculated rashly. George Eliot, Felix Holt, ii. 
2. Jauntiness. 
rakket, x. A Middle English form of rack}. 


raklet,v.i. A variant of rakel. 

rakshas, rakshasa (rak’shas, rak’sha-si), 7. 
[Skt.] In Hind. myth., one of a class of evil 
spirits or genil. They are cruel monsters, frequenting 
cemeteries, devouring human beings, and assuming any 
shape at pleasure. They are generally hideous, but some, 
especially the females, allure by their beauty. 

Rakusian (ra-ki’si-an), η. [Ar.] A member 
of a Christian sect mentioned by Mohammedan 
writers as having formerly existed in Arabia. 
Little is known of it, but its tenets appear to 
be a further corruption of those of the Men- 
deans or Sabians. Blunt. 

rale (ral), π. [ς F. rdle, OF. raale, rasle, rat- 
tling in the throat, ς F. rdler, OF. raller, rattle, 
ς LG. ratelen, rateln, rattle: see rattle. Cf. 
rail4.] In pathol., an abnormal sound heard 
on auscultation of the lungs, additional to and 
not merely a modification of the normal re- 
spiratory murmur.—Cavernous rAle. See cavern- 
ous.—Crepitant rale,a very fine crackling rale heard 
during inspiration in the first stage of pneumonia. Also 
called vesicular rdle.—Dry rale, a non-bubbling respira- 
tory rale, caused by constriction of a bronchial tube or 
larger air-passage. The high-pitched whistling dry rale is 
called a sibilant γάΐ6, and the low-pitched snoring dry rale 
is called a sonorous rdéle.— Moist rales, bubbling rales, fine 
or coarse, produced by liquid or semiliquid in the bron- 
chial tubes, bronchi, trachea, or larynx.—Pleural rale, 
an abnormal sound produced within the pleura, as a fric- 
tion sound, or metallic tinkling, or a succussion sound.— 
Subcrepitant rale, a very fine bronchial bubbling rale. 
—Vesicular 1316, Same as crepitant rule. 

Ralfsia (ralf’si-i), ». [NL. (Berkeley), named 
in honor of John falfs, an English botanist. ] 
A small genus of olive-brown seaweeds of the 
class Phxophyceex, type of the family Ralfsia- 


céz&... They are rather small homely plants, growing on 
stones, rocks, or the shells of mollusks and crustaceans. 
Five species are found on the New England coast. 


Ralfsiaces (ralf-si-a’sé-6), n. pl. [Nl., ς Ralf- 
sia + -αοες.] Afamily of olive-brown sea- 
weeds, i 6 by the genus Ralfsia. Thefronds 
are horizontally expanded, sometimes crustaceous; and 
fructification is in raised spots, composed of a few club- 
shaped paraphyses and spheroidal sporangia. 

rall, An abbreviation of rallentando. 

rallentando (ral-len-tan’d6), a. [It., ppr. of ral- 
lentare = F. ralentir, slacken, relent, abate, re- 
tard: see relent.] In music, becoming slower; 
with decreasing rapidity. Also rallentato. Ab- 
breviated rall. Compare ritardando and ritenuto. 

ralliancet (ral’i-ans), n. [ς rally] + -ance.] 
The act of rallying. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

Rallidz (ral’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < Rallus + 
-idz.| A family of paludicole grallatorial pre- 
cocial birds, typified by the genus Rallus, and 
divided into Ralline, Gallinuline, and Fulicine, 
or rails, gallinules, and eoots, to which some add 
Ocydroming and Himantornithine; the rails and 
their allies. There are upward of 150 species, found 





rallier? (ral’i-ér), ». 


ralliform (ral’i-férm), a. 


y banded fianks. 





rally 
in nearly all parts of the world, in swamps and marshes. 
See cuts under coot, gallinule, Porzana, and Rallus. 
rallier! (ral’i-ér), n. [ς rallyi + -erl.] One 
who rallies or reassembles; one who reunites, 
as disordered or seattered forces. 

[< rally? + -erl.] One 
[Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 
[< NL. ralliformis, 
ς Rallus, a rail, + L. forma, form.] Having 
the structure of or an affinity with the rails; ral- 
line in a broad sense; of or pertaining to the 
Ralliformes. 
Ralliformes (ral-i-fér’m6éz), πι. pl. (NL., pl. of 
ralliformis: see ralliform.] A superfamily of 
paludicole precocial grallatorial birds, repre- 
sented by the family Rallidz in a broad sense, 
containing the rails and their allies, as distin- 
guished from the Gruiformes, or related birds 

of the crane type. 

Ralline (ra-li’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Rallus + -inez.] 
The leading subfamily of Rullide, including the 
genus Rallus and related genera; the rails. The 
species are strictly paludicole; the body is greatly com- 
pressed ; the form tapers in front, and is thick-set behind, 
with a short tipped-up tail; the wings are short and 
rounded; the tail has twelve feathers ; the thighs are very 
muscular, and the flank-feathers are notably colored ; the 
tibize are naked below; the tarsi are scutellate in front ; 
and the toes are long, cleft to the base, and not lobed or 
obviously margined. Besides Rallus, the leading genera 


are Porzana and Crex. ‘There are about 60 species, found 
in most countries. 


ralline (val’in),a. [NL.,< Rallus + -inel.] Per- 
taining or related to the genus Rallus or fam- 
ily Rallidz; resembling a rail; ralliform in a 
narrow sense. 

rallum (ral’um), 7.; pl. ralla (-Ώ). Πα. ¢ ra- 
dere, scrape, scratch: see rasel, razel.] An 
implement used as a scraper by husbandmen 
among the Romans, consisting of a straight 


handle and a triangular blade.— Rallum-shaped, 
growing wider toward the end and terminating squarely, 


as the blade of a stylus. 
Rallus (ral’us), κ. [NL.,<F. rdle, OF. rasle, a 
rail: see rail4.] The leading genus of Rallina, 


containing the true rails, water-rails, or marsh- 


who rallies or banters. 





Virginia Rail (Rallus virgintarus),. 


hens, having the bill longer than the head, slen- 
der, compressed, and decurved, with long nasal 
groove and linear subbasal nostrils, and the 
coloration plain below, but with conspicuously 
See rail4. 
rally! (ral’i), v.; pret. and pp. rallied, ppr. ral- 
lying. [Early mod. E. rallie, ς OF. rallier, ra- 
lier, F. rallier, rally, < re-, again, + alier, allier, 
bind, ally: see ally1, and ef. rely! and rely2.] I, 
trans. 1. To bring together or into order again 
by urgent effort; urge or bring to reunion for 
joint action; hence, to draw or eall together 
in general for a common purpose: as, to rally 
a disorganized army; to rally voters to the 
polls. 
There’s no help now; 
The army ’s scatter’d all, through discontent, 
Not to be rablied up in haste to help this, 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iii. 1. 
2. To call up or together, unite, draw, gather 
up, concentrate, etc., energetically. 
Prompts them to raily all their sophistry. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
Grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength 
for a final blow. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 
Philip rallied himself, and tried to speak up to the old 
standard of respectability. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiv. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To come together or into or- 

der again with haste or ardor; reunite ener- 

etically; hence, to gather or become conjoined 
or a common end; cohere for aid or support. 


And then we rally’d on the hills. 
Up and War Them A’, Willie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 266). 


rally 


They rallied round their flags, and renewed the assault. 
The Century, XXIX. 297. 
2. To come into renewed energy or action; ac- 
quire new or renewed strength or vigor; un- 
dergo restoration or recovery, either partial or 
complete: as, the market rallied from its de- 
pression; the patient rallied about midnight. 
Innumerable parts of matter chanced then to rally to- 


gether and to form themselves into this new world. 
Tillotson. 


Catholicism had rallied, and had driven back Protestant- 

ism even tothe German Ocean. 

ὥς Macaulay, Von Ranke’s Hist. Popes. 

rally! (ral’i), x.; pl. rallies (-iz). [ς rally], v.] 
1. A rapid or ardent reunion for effort of any 
kind; a renewal of energy in joint action; a 
quick recovery from disorder or dispersion, as 
of a body of troops or other persons.— 2. 
Theat., specifically, the general scramble or 
chase of all the players in a pantomime; a 
mélée of pantomimists, as at the end of a 
transformation scene. 

The last scene of all, which in modern pantomime fol- 
lows upon the shadowy chase of the characters called the 
rally. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 216. 
3. In lawn-tennis, the return of the ball over 
the net from one side to the other for a number 
of times consecutively.—4. A quick recovery 
from a state of depression or exhaustion; re- 
newal of energy or of vigorous action; return 
to or toward the prior or normal condition, as 
in disease, trade, active exertion of any kind, 
etc.: as, a rally in the course of a disease; a 
rally in prices. 

The two stand to one another like men; rally follows 
rally in quick succession, each fighting as if he thought 
to finish the whole thing out of hand. 

Τ. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 5. 
rally? (ral’i), v.; pret. and pp. rallied, ppr. ral- 
lying. [ς F. railler, rail: see rail5.] t trans. 
To attack with raillery; treat with jocose, sa- 
tirical, or sarcastic pleasantry; make merry with 
in regard to something; poke fun at; quiz. 
Strephon had long confess’d his amorous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rallied with disdain. 
Gay, The Fan, i. 40. 

Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual attach- 
ment. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
=Syn. Banter, etc. (see banter), joke, quiz, tease. 

iT. intrans. To use pleasantry or satirical 
merriment. 

Juvenal has railed more wittily than Horace has rallied. 

Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 

This gentleman rallies the best of any man I know; 
for he forms his ridicule upon a circumstance which you 
are in your heart not unwilling to grant him: to wit, that 
you are guilty of an excess in something which is in itself 
laudable. Steele, Spectator, No. 422. 

rally2 (ral’i), n. [< rally?, v.] An exercise of 
good humor or satirical merriment. [Rare. ] 

rallyingly (ral’i-ing-li), adv. In_a rallying, 
bantering, or quizzical manner. [Rare.] 

“What! tired already, Jacob’s would-be successor?” 
asks she rallyingly. R. Broughton, Doctor Cupid, ix. 

rallying-point (ral’i-ing-point), n. <A place, 
person, or thing at or about which persons rally, 
or come together for action. 

ralph (ralf), π. [Appar. from the personal 
name Ralph.| 1. Analleged or imagined evil 
spirit who does mischief in a printing-house. 
[Printers’ slang, Eng.]—2. A familiar name 
of the raven, Corvus corax. 

ralstonite (ral’ston-it), π. [After J. Grier 
Ralston, of Norristown, Pennsylvania.] A flu- 
oride of aluminium and calcium, occurring in 
transparent isometric octahedrons with cryolite 
in Greenland. 

ram! (ram), ». [< ME. ram, ramme, rom, < AS. 
ram, ramm, rom; =D. ram = MLG. LG. ram 
= OHG. ram, rammo, MHG. ram, G. ramm, a 
ram, male sheep. Hence ram2, Cf. ram3.] The 
male of the sheep, Ovis aries, and other ovine 
quadrupeds; a tup. See cuts under Ovis and 


quadricornous.—The Ram, Aries, one of the signs and 
α constellations of the zodiac. See Aries. 
ram2 (ram), η. [ς ME. ram, ramme, ς AS. ram, 
ramm = D. ram, m., = MHG. G. ramme, f., a 
battering-ram; orig. a particular use of raml, 
in allusion to the way a ram uses his head in 
fighting.]| 1. An instrument for battering, 
crushing, butting, or driving by impact. Specifi- 
cally—(a) Same as battering-ram. 
Bring up your rams, 
And with their arméd heads make the fort totter. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 4. 
(b) A solid pointed projection or beak jutting from the 
bow of a war-vessel, used both in ancient and in recent 
times for crushing in an enemy’s vessel by being driven 
against it. See def. 2, and cut under embolon. (c) The 
heavy weight of a pile-driving machine, which falls upon 
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the head of the pile: same as monkey, 3. (d) The piston 
in the large cylinder of a hydraulic press. (6) A hooped 
spar used in ship-building for moving timbers by a jolt- 
ing blow on the end. (/) In metal-working, a steam-ham- 
mer used in forming a bloom. 


2. A heavy metallic beak or spur projecting 
forward under water from the stem of a war- 
vessel, intended to destroy an enemy’s ship by 
penetrating it in collision; hence, by exten- 
sion, a steamship of war especially designed 
to use the ram as its principal offensive weapon 
and given great mancuvering powers for this 
purpose. The beak is often so far independent 
of the vital structure of the ship that, in the 
event of a serious collision, it may be carried 
away without essential injury to the ship to 
which it belongs. See cuts under beak. 


With the introduction of sail propulsion ramming was 
nearly given over, but when steam came to the front it 
reappeared in a form which soon reached its highest 
development. The ram, however, has never accom- 
plished much except under special conditions, and it is 
now regarded as practically obsolete. 

New Inter. Cyclo., XVI. 689. 


Hydraulic ram. See hydraulic. 
ram? (ram), v.; pret. and pp. rammed, ppr. ram- 
ming. ([< ME. rammen, ram, ram; ef. D. ram- 
men = MLG. rammen, ram, batter, = G. rammen, 
ram, bore or drive in (> Dan. ramme, hit, strike, 
ram, drive); from the noun: see ram1, π.] I. 
trans. 1. Tostrike with a ram; drive a ram or 
similar object against; batter: as, the two ves- 
sels tried to ram each other.—2. To force in; 
drive down or together: as, to ram down a Car- 
tridge; to ram a charge; to ram piles into the 
earth. 
Somewhat of trepidation might be observed in his man- 


ner as he rammed down the balls. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 148. 


3. To fill or compact by pounding or driving. 


Lady Len. No man shall ever come within my gates, 
Men. Fos. Wilt thou ram up thy porch-hold? 
Marston and Barksted, Insatiate Countess, i. 


A Ditch . . . was filled with some sound materials, and 
ramm’'d to make the foundation solid. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 76. 


4. To stuff as if with a ram; cram. 


By the Lord, a buck-basket! rammed me in with foul 
shirts and smocks, socks, foul stockings, greasy napkins. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 90. 


They ramme in great piles of woode, which they lay very 
deep. Coryat, Crudities, I. 206. 
Do not bring your sop, your politician, unless you can 

ram up his mouth with cloves. 
Β. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 


II. intrans. To beat or pound anything, in 
any of the transitive senses of ram. 
So was it impossible that the wals of Iericho should fall 


downe, being neither vndermined nor yet rammed at with 
engines. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, II. 194. 


Finding that he could do no good by ramming with 
logs of timber, he set one of the gates on fire. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


With all the watchfulness and all the skill in the world, 
it would be futile to attempt to pass through the real ice- 
pack without a ship built for ramming. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 160. 


ram3 (ram), a. [<Icel. ramr, strong (ramliga, 
strongly), = Sw. ram, strong, perfect, mere 
(en ram bonde, ‘a perfect boor’), = Dan. ram, 
sharp, acrid, rank, mere (ram jydsk, ‘pure Jut- 
ish’).] 1. Strong; as a prefix, very: used as 
a prefix in ramshackle, rambustious, ete.—2. 
Strong-scented; stinking: as, ram as a fox. 
Latham. 

Ramadan, Ramadhan (ram-a-din’), π. [Also 
Ramazan, Ramadzan, and Khamazan; = Ἐ. 
ramazan, ramadan = Sp. ramaddn = Pg. rama- 
dan, reneddo = Turk. Pers. ramazdn, ς Ar. ra- 
madan, the name of the 9th month of the Moslem 
year, <ramed (ramad), be heated or hot.] The 
ninth month of the Mohammedan year, and the 
period of the annual thirty days’ fast or Moham- 
medan Lent, rigidly observed daily from dawn 
until sunset, when all restrictions are removed. 
The lunar reckoning of the Mohammedan calendar brings 
its recurrence about eleven days earlier each year, so that 
it passes through all the seasons successively in a cycle 
of about thirty-three years ; but it is supposed that when 
it was named it was regularly one of the hot months, 
through lunisolar reckoning. The close of the fast is fol- 
lowed by the three days’ feast called the Lesser Bairam. 

ramagel} (ram’aj),a.andm. [I. a. «ME. ram- 
age, < OF. ramage, of or belonging to branches, 
wild, rude, ς LL. *ramaticus, of branches, ¢ ra- 
mus, a branch: seeramus. II. n. <¢ OF. ramage, 
branches, branching, song of birds on the 
branches, ete., ς LL. *ramaticum, neut. of *ra- 
maticus, of branches: see I.] I, a. 1. Hav- 
ing left the nest and begun to sit upon the 
branches: said of birds. 











ramble 


A brancher, a ramage hawke. Cotgrave. 
Nor must you expect from high antiquity the distinc- 

tions of eyes and ramage hawks. 
Sir T. Browne, Misc. Tracts, v. 


Hence—2, Wild or savage ; untamed. 


Longe ye gan after hym abyde, 
Cerching, enquering in wodes ramage, 
A wilde swine chasing at that houred tyde. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 527. 
Ellis he is not wise ne sage, 
No more than is a gote ramage. ; 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5384. 

Yet if she were so tickle as ye would take no stand, so 
ramage as she would be reclaimed with no leave. 

Greene, Gwydonius (1593). (Halliwell.) 

Also ramish, rammish. 

IT, ». 1. The branching of trees or plants; 
branches collectively.—2. The warbling of 
birds among branches ; bird-song. 

When immelodious winds but made thee [a lute] move, 

And birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 

Drummond, Sonnets, ii. 10. 


3. A branch of a pedigree; lineage; kindred. 
Cotgrave.—4, Courage. Prompt. Parv., p. 422. 

ramage’}, Λ. Same as rummage. 

ramagioust (ra-ma’jus), a. [< ME. ramagous, 
ramagious, < ramage, wild: see ramage!.] Un- 
tamed; wild. Coles, 1717. 

ramal (ra’mal),a. [<NL.*ramalis,< L. ramus, a 
branch: seeramus.] 1. In bot., of or belonging 
toa branch; growing or originating on a branch; 
rameal.— 2. In anat. and zodl., pertaining to 
a ramus; of the character of a ramus: as, the 
ramal part of the jaw-bone. 

Ramalina (ram-a-li’nii), n. [ΝΙ.. fAsherite, 
1810), < L. ramale, twigs, shoots, ς ramus, a 
branch: see ramus.] <A genus of crustaceous 


lichens of the family Parmeliacez. The thallus is 
fruticulose or finally pendulous, mostly compressed or at 
length subfoliaceous; the apothecia are scutelliform ; 
the spores are ellipsoid or oblong, bilocular, and colorless. 
R. scopulorum. furnishes a dye comparable with archil. 
R. calicaris is common on oaks. 


ramasst (ra-mas’),v.t. [< F.ramasser, bring to- 
gether, gather, < re-, again, + amasser, heap up: 
see amass.| To bring together; gather up; 
unite. 

And when they have ramast many of several kindes and 
tastes, according to the appetite of those they treat, they 
open one vessel, and then another. 

Comical Hist. of the World in the Moon (1659). (Halliwell.) 


ramastrum} (ra-mas’trum), n.; pl. ramastra 
(-tri). [NL.,<¢ L. ramus, a branch, + dim. -as- 
ter.] In bot., one of the secondary petioles, or 
etiolules, of compound leaves. Lindley. 
amayana (ri-mi’ya-nii),n. [Skt. Ramayana, 
< Rama (see def.) + ayana, a going, course, pro- 
gress, expedition, ¢ 7, go: see go.] The name 
of one of the two great epic poems of ancient 
India, the other being the Mahabharata. Itgives 
the history of Rama, especially of his expedition through 
the Deccan to Ceylon, to recover, by the aid of the monkey- 
god Hanuman, his wife Sita, carried away thither by Ra- 


vana. 
rambade (ram-bid’),. [ς F. rambade, ‘‘the 
bend or wale of a gally” (Cotgrave), also ram- 
bate; ef. Pg. ar-rombada, a platform ot a gal- 
ley.) Naut., the elevated platform built across 
the prow ofa galley for boarding, ete. 
rambeh (ram’be),n. [Said to be connected with ΄ 
Malay rambitan, < rambut, hair: see rambuian. } 
The fruit of a middle-sized tree, Baccaurea sa- 
ida, of the Euphorbiacez, found in Malacca, 


urma, ete. The fruit is globose, half an inch long, 
ne Ae in color, several-celled, with a pleasant subacid 
pulp. 

ramberget (ram’bérj), π. [Also remberge; < 
OF. ramberge; origin obseure.] <A long, nar- 
row war-ship, swift and easily managed, for- 
merly used on the Mediterranean. 

By virtue thereof, through the retention of some aerial 
gusts, are the huge ramberges, mighty gallions, &c., launch- 
ed from their stations. 

Ozell, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 61. (Nares.) 


ramble (ram’bl), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rambled, 
ppr. rambling. [An altered form (with dissimi- 
lation of mm to mb) of dial. rammle, < ME. 
*ramelen, freq. of ramen, E. dial. rame, roam, 
ramble: see roam.] 1. To roam or wander 
about in a leisurely manner; go from point to 
point carelessly or irregularly; rove: as, to 
ramble about the city or over the country. 
Bold Robin Hood he would ramble away. 
Robin Hood and the Ranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 207). 


My first Entrance upon this Rambling kind of Life. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT., Pref. 
2. To take a wavering or wandering course; 
proceed with irregular turns, windings, or 
transitions; show a lack of definite direction 
or arrangement: as, a rambling path or house; 





ramble 
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Ramilie 


a rambling discourse; the vine rambles every rameal(ra’mé-al),a. [<rame-ous +-al.] Grow- ramicorneous (ra-mi-kér’né-us), a. [< ramicorn 


way; he rambled on in his incoherent speech. 


But wisdom does not lie in the rambling imaginations 
of men’s minds. Stillingfleet, Sermons, 1. ii. 


O’er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot. Thomson, Spring, Ἱ. 794. 


Our home is a rambling old place, on the outskirts of a 
country town. The Century, XL. 278. 


3. To reel; stagger. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
=Syn. 1. Ramble, Stroll, Saunter, Rove, Roam, Wander, 
Range, Stray. Ramble, by derivation, also stroll and 
saunter, and stray when used in this sense, express a less 
extended course than the others. To ramble or stroll is to 
go about, as fancy leads, for the pleasure of being abroad. 
To saunter is to go along idly, and therefore slowly. One 
may saunter or stroll, stray or wander, along one street as 
far asit goes. Το ramble, rove, or roam is to pursue a course 
that is not very straight. One may rove, roam, or wander 


ing upon or otherwise pertaining to a branch. 
Also rameous. 

Ramean (ra’mé-an), n. [< Ramée or Ramus 
(see Ramist) + -an.] A Ramist. 

ramed (ramd),a. [Appar., with E. suffix -ed2, 
ς F. ramé, pp. of ramer, prop, support (creep- 
ing plants), ς rame, f., OF. raim, m., a branch, 
stake, F. dial. rain, raime = Pr. ram, ramp = 
It. ramo, < L. ramus, a branch: see ramus. | 
Noting a vessel on the stocks when all the 
frames are set upon the keel, the stem and 
stern-post put up, and the whole adjusted by 
the ram-line. 

ramee, ». See ramie. 

ramekin (ram’e-kin),». [Also rammekin, rame- 


with some briskness or for some object, as in search of a xquin ; CF. ramequin, a sort of pastry made with 


lost child. One may wander about or stray about because 
he has lost his way. The wild beast ranges, roves, or roams 
in search of prey. Roam expresses most of definite pur- 
pose : as, to roam over Europe. 


ramble (ram’bl),. [<ramble,v.] 1. Aroving 
or wandering movement; a going or turning 
about irregularly or indefinitely; especially, a 
leisurely or sauntering walk in varying direc- 
tions. 
Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift 
In the middle of a brook, whose silver ramble 
Down twenty little falls, through reeds and bramble, 
Tracing along, it brought me to a cave. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 
On returning from our ramble, we passed the house of 
the Governor. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 37. 
2. Aplace toramble in; a mazy walk or tract. 
—3s, coal-mining, thin shaly beds of stone, 
taken down with the coal, above which a good 
x roof may be met with. Gresley. 
rambler (ram’blér), n. [< ramble, v., + -erl.] 
One who rambles; a rover; a wanderer. 
There is a pair of Stocks by every Watch house, to secure 
night rambiers in. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 77. 
rambling (ram’bling), η. [Verbal n. of ram- 
ble,v.} 1. The act of wandering about, or from 
place to place. 
Rambling makes little alteration in the mind, unless 


proper care be taken to improve it by the observations 
that are made. 


Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 277. 
2. A roving excursion or course; an indefinite 
or whimsical turning back and forth. 


Thy money she will waste 
In the vain ramblings of a vulgar taste. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 73. 


And oft in ramblings on the wold... 
I saw the village lights below. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
rambooset, ramboozet, ~. A drink made of 
eggs, ale, wine, and sugar, or (in summer) of 
milk, wine, sugar, and rose-water. Blount. 
ram-bow (ram’bou), ». <A ship’s bow of such 
construction that it may be efficiently used in 
wramming. 


rambunctious (ram-bungk’shus), a. Same as 
rambustious. [Colloq., U.S.] 
rambustious (ram-bus’tyus), a. [Also ram- 


bunctious ; a slang term of no definite forma- 
tion, as if < ram3 + bust? + -ious. Cf. E. dial. 
rumbustical, rumgumptious, rumbumptious, οἵο., 
boisterous, slang forms of the same general 
type.] Boisterous; careless of the comfort of 
others; violent; arrogant. [Prov. Eng.] 

And as for that black-whiskered alligator, . . . let me 
first get out of those rambustious unchristian filbert- 
shaped claws of his. Bulwer, My Novel, xi. 19. 

rambutan, rambootan (ram-b6’tan),. [Also 
rambostan; < Malay rambitan, so ealled in al- 
lusion to the villose covering of the fruit, < ram- 
but, hair.| The fruit of Nepheliwm lappaceum, 
a lofty tree of the Malay archipelago. It is of an 
oval form, somewhat flattened, 2 inches long, of a reddish 
color, and covered with soft spines or hairs, The edible 
partis an aril, and is of a pleasant subacid taste. The 


tree is related to the lichi and longan, and is cultivated in 
numerous varieties. 


rambyt, α. [ME.; cf. ramp.] Spirited; pran- 
cing; ramping (?). 
I salle be at journee with gentille knyghtes, 
On a ramby stede fulle jolyly graythide. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 378. 
ram-cat (ram’kat), ». A tom-eat. 


Kgad! old maids will presently be found 
Clapping their dead ram-cats in holy ground, 
And writing verses on each mousing devil. 
Wolcot (P. Pindar), Peter’s Pension. 
Ram-cat is older than Peter. Smollett uses the word in 
his translation of Gil Blas: “They brought me a ragout 
made of ram-cat” (vol. i. ch. vii.). 
N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 351. 


ramé (ra-ma’), a. [OF. rame, branched, < L. 
*ramatus, branched, ς ramus, a branch: see ra- 
mus.| In her,, same as attired. 


cheese, < OFlem. rammeken, toasted bread. ] 
Toasted cheese and bread, or toast and cheese; 
Welsh rabbit; also, bread-crumb baked in a 
pie-pan with a farce of cheese, eggs, and other 
ingredients. . Phillips, 1706. 

ramelt, ». See rammel. 

ramellose (ram’el-és), α. [< ramellus + -ose.] 
In algology, bearing or characterized by ra- 
melli. See ramelius. 

Fasciculi of extreme branches densely ramellose. 
H. C. Wood, ¥resh-Water Αρα, p. 207. 
ramellus (ra-mel’us), η. pl. ramelli(-1). [NL., 
dim. of L. ramus, a branch: see ramus, ramu- 
lus.] In algology, a ramulus, or, more specifi- 
cally, a branch smaller and simpler than a ram- 
ulus, occurring at the growing tip. 

rament (ra-ment’),». [< L. ramentum, usually 
in pl.ramenta, scrapings, shavings, chips, scales, 
bits, < radere, scrape, shave: see rasel, razel. ] 
1. A scraping; shaving.—2. In bot., same as 
ramentum. [Rare.] 

ramentaceous (ram-en-ta’shius), a. [< rament 
+ -aceous.} In bot., covered with ramenta. 

ramentum (ra-men’tum), ».; pl. ramenta (-tii). 
[NL.: see rament.] 1. Same as rament, 1.— 
2. In bot., a thin, chaffy scale or outgrowth 
from the epidermis, sometimes appearing in 
great abundance on young shoots, and par- 
ticularly well developed on the stalks of many 
ferns: same as palea, 6. 

rameous (ra’mé-us),a. [< L. rameus, of or be- 
longing to boughs or branches, ¢ ramus, a 
branch: see ramus. Cf. ramous, ramose.] Same 
as rameal. 

ramequint, η. See ramekin. 

Rameside (ram’e-sid), a. and n. [< Rameses 
+ -ide?.] I, a. Pertaining or relating to any 
of the ancient Egyptian kings named Rameses 
or Ramses, or to their families or government. 


The principal kings of the name were Rameses ΤΙ. of the 
nineteenth dynasty and Rameses III. of the twentieth. 


ΤΙ. ». A member of the line or the family of 
Rameside kings. 
ramfeezle (ram-fé’zl), v. t.; pret. and pp. ram- 
7εεσιεᾶ, ppr. ramfeezling. [Appar. ς ram? + 
feeze.| To fatigue; exhaust. [Scotch.] 
My awkward muse sair pleads and begs 
I would na write. 
The tapetless ramfeezl’d hizzie, 
She’s saft at best, and something lazy. 
Burns, Second Epistle to John Lapraik. 
ram-goat (ram’got),n. A low, tortuous, leafy 
shrub, Fagara spinifex. The ram-goat is found 
on arid shores in the West Indies and South 
America, 
ramgunshock (ram-gun’shok), a. [Also ram- 
gunshoch, rangunshock, rugged; origin obscure. | 
Rough; rugged. [Scotch.] 
Our ramgunshock, glum gudeman 
Is out and owre the water. 
Burns, Had I the Wyte. 
ram-head (ram’hed),. 1. An iron lever for 
raising up great stones.— 2}. Naut., a halyard- 
block.— 38+. A euckold. 
To be called ram-head is a title of honour, and a name 
proper to all men. John Taylor. 
ram-headed (ram’hed’ed), a. Represented 
with the head of a ram, as a sphinx; furnished 
with ram’s horns, as a sphinx’s head; crioceph- 
alous (which see). 
rami, η. Plural of ramus. 
ramicorn (ra’mi-kérn), n.and a. [< NL. rami- 
cornis, ς L. ramus, a branch, + cornu, horn. ] 
I, n. In ornith., the horny sheath of the side of 
the lower mandible, in any way distinguished 
from that covering the rest of the bill. 
The ramicorn, which covers the sides of the rami of the 
lower mandible. Cowes, Proc. Phila. Acad. (1866), p. 276. 
II. a. In entom., having ramified antenne, 
as a hemipterous insect; pertaining to the 
Ramicornes. 


+ -εοις.] Of or pertaining to the ramicorn. 
Ramicornes (ra-mi-k6or’néz), πι. pl. [NL., pl. 
of ramicornis: see ramicorn.| In entom., a group 
of hemipterous insects, having ramified anten- 
ne. See ramose. 
ramie (ram’é), n. [Malay rdmi.] A plant, 
the so-called China grass, Behmeria ni- 


veda, or its fiber. The plant is a perennial shrub with 
herbaceous shoots, native in the Malay islands, China, and 
Japan. It has long been cultivated in parts of the East 
Indies to supply fiber for fish-nets and cloths, and in China 
and Japan textiles of great beauty are made from this 
material. (See grass-cloth.) In length, thickness, and 
woodiness the stems most nearly resemble hemp. The 
fiber is unsurpassed in strength, is in an exceptional de- 
gree unaffected by moisture, in fineness rivals flax, and 
has a silky luster shared only by jute.. The plant can be 
grown in any moderate climate—in the southern United 
States and as far north as New Jersey, as demonstrated by 
experiment. Also called cambric-grass, silk-grass, and 
ramie-hemp; in India, rhea. See cut under Behmeria. 


ramie-fiber (ram/’é-fi’bér), n. See ramie. 
ramie-plant (ram’é-plant),. See ramie. 
ramification (ram/i-fi-ka’shon), ». [= F. rami- 
jication = Sp. ramificacién = Pg. ramificagdo 
= It. ramificazione, < ML. *ramificatio(n-), < 
ramificare, ramify: see ramify.] 1. The act or 
process of ramifying, or the state of being rami- 
fied; a branching out; division into branches, 
or into divergent lines, courses, or parts, as of 
trees or plants, blood-vessels, amountain-chain, 
a topic or subject, ete.— 2. The manner or re- 
sult of ramifying or branching; that which is 
ramified or divided into branches; a set of 
branches: as, the ramification of a coral; the 
ramifications of an artery or a nerve; the rami- 
Jications of the capillaries, or of nerves in an 
insect’s wing. See cuts under Dendrocela and 
embryo. 
Infinite vascular ramifications, . . . revealed only by 
the aid of the highest powers of the microscope. 
Is. Taylor. 
3. In bot., the branching, or the manner of 
branching, of stems and roots.—4. One of the 
branches or divergent lines or parts into which 
anything is divided; a division or subdivision 
springing or derived from a main stem or source: 
as, the ramifications of a conspiracy; to pursue 
a subject in all its ramifications. 
When the radical idea branches out into parallel γαπιζ- 
cations, how can a consecutive series be formed of senses 
in their nature collateral? Johnson, Eng. Dict., Pref. 
5. The production of figures resembling 


branches.— Point of ramification, in the integral cal- 
culus, a point on the plane of complex quantity where 
two or more values of the function become equal. Also 
called critical point. . 

ramified (ram’i-fid), a. In zoél. and anat., 
branched; having branches; dividing and re- 
dividing: as, ramified nervures of the wings. 
—Ramified corpuscle, a lacuna of bone, having long 


slender processes which ramify and inosculate with those 
of other lacunez ; an ordinary bone-cell. 


ramiflorous (ra-mi-flo’rus), a. [ς L. ramus, 
branch, + jlos (flor-), flower.] Flowering on 
the branches. Gray. 
ramiform (ra’mi-form), a. [= F. ramiforme, < 
L. ramus, a branch, + forma, form.| In bot. 
and zodl., resembling a branch. 
ramify (ram’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. ramified, 
ppr. ramifying. [ς F. ramifier = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
ramificar = It. ramificare, < ML. *ramificare (in 
pp. ramificatus), branch, rae ς L. ramus, a 
branch (see ramus), + -ficare, ς facere, make. ] 
I. intrans. 1. To form branches; shoot into 
branches, as the stem of a plant, or anything 
analogous to it; branch out. 
When they [asparagus-plants] are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lose this quality. Arbuthnot, Aliments, p. 61. 
The “test” hasa single round orifice, from which, when 
the animal is in a state of activity, the sarcodic substance 
streams forth, speedily giving off ramifying extensions, 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 397. 
. To diverge in various ways or to different 
points ; stretch out in different lines or courses; 
radiate. 
The establishments of our large carriers ramify through- 
out the whole kingdom. JH. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 441. 
II. trans. To divide into branches or parts; 
extend in different lines or directions. 
Whoever considers the few radical positions which the 
Scriptures afforded him will wonder by what energetic 


operations he expanded them to such an extent, and 
ramified them to so much variety. Johnson, Milton. 


It is also infinitely ramified, diversified, extending every- 
where, and touching everything. 

D. Webster, Speech, March 18, 1834. 

Ramilie (ram‘i-lé), n. [< Ramillies: see def.] 

A name given to various articles or modes of 

dress, in commemoration of Marlborough’s vic- 

tory at Ramillies in Belgium over the French 


Ramilie 


under Villeroi, in 1706: chiefly used attribu- rammer (ram’ér), 1. 


tively. The Ramilie hat was a form of cocked hat worn 
in the time of George I. Its peculiarity consisted in the 
adjustment of the hat-brim — apparently the one in which 
the three cocks are nearly equal in length and similar in 
arrangement. The Ramilie wig, worn as late as the time 
of George III., had a long, gradually diminishing plait, 
called the Ramilie plait or tail, with a very large bow at 

the top and a smaller one at the bottom. ; 
A peculiar-shaped hat was known as the “‘ Ramilie cock.” 
N. and Q., 6th ser., ΧΙΙ. 35. 


While in this country, the natural hair tied in a pig- 
tail and powdered passed for as good as the Ramilie wig 
and Ramilie tail. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 290. 


ramiparous (ra-mip’a-rus), a. [< L. ramus, 
a branch, + parere, produce.) Producing 
branches. 
ramisht, a. 
as ramagel. 
The plaintiff had declared for a ramish hawk, which is 
a hawk living inter ramos (amongst the boughs), and by 
consequence fer nature. 
Nelson, Laws Conc. Game, p. 151. (Encyc. Dict.) 
Ramism (ra’mizm), n. [< Ramus (see def.) + 
-ism.] The logical doctrine of Petrus Ramus, 
or Pierre de la Ramée (born in Picardy, 1515; 
massacred on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1572). The 
doctrine was that of Aristotle, with the omission of the 
more difficult and metaphysical parts, and with a few ad- 
ditions drawn from rhetoric and from Platonic sources 
(such as the doctrine of dichotomy). It was characterized 
by simplicity and good sense, and was set forth with some 
literary skiil. It attracted considerable attention, owing to 
the unbounded hostility to Aristotle professed by Ramus, 
and was taught for many years in the Scottish universi- 
ties and at Cambridge. John Milton wrote a Ramist logic. 


In England, Cambridge alone, always disposed to reject 
the authority of Aristotle, and generally more open to new 
ideas than the sister university, was a stronghold of Ra- 
mism. R. Adamson, Ἐπογο. Brit., XIV. 803. 

Ramist (ra’mist),». anda. [< F. ramiste,a Ra- 
mist, pertaining to Ramus, ς Ramus (see Ra- 
mism).] I, n. A follower of Peter Ramus. See 
Ramism. The main position of Ramus was that “ every- 
thing that Aristotle taught was false,” but there was no- 
thing orizinal in his writings. He introduced into logic 
the dilemma, which had always been taught as a part of 
rhetoric, to whicl. he greatly inclined. 

II. a. Pertaining to Ramus or Ramism; char- 
acterized by or characteristic of Ramism.— 
Ramust consonants (French consonnes ramistes), the let- 
ters / and v: so called by French writers, because Ramus 
was the first, in his grammatical writings, to distinguish 
them as consonants from the vowels # and wu. 


ram-line (ram‘lin), πα. [< ram (?) (see ramed) 
+ line?.] 1. In ship-building, a small rope or 
line sometimes used for setting the beams fair, 
assisting in forming the sheer of the ship, or 
for similar purposes.— 2. In spar-making, aline 
used to make a straight middle line on a spar. 

rammed (ramd), a. [Pp. of ram2,v.] Exces- 
sive. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]} 

rammekin}t, η. See ramekin. 

rammel(ram’el),n. [Also ramcll, ramel ; < late 
ME. ramel, rubbish, ς OF. ramaille, ramille, usu- 
ally in pl. ramailles, ramilles, 1". ramilles, branch- 
es, twigs, < LL. ramale, usually in pl. ramalia, 
branches, twigs, sticks, ¢ L. ramus, a branch: 
see ramus.] 1. Refuse wood, es of twigs or 
small branches, or decayed woody matter. 

Rubbish, rammel, and broken stones. Holland. 


2. Rubbish, especially bricklayers’ rubbish. 


The Pictes ridding away the earth and ramell wherewith 
it was closed up. 


Holinshed, Hist. Scot., M. b, col. 1, ο. (Nares.) 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in both senses. ] 
rammelt (ram’el),v.i. [< rammel, n.] To turn 

to rubbish; molder. 

Franare [It.J, . . . to rammell or moulder in pieces, as 
sometimes mud walles or 
great masses of stone will 
doe of themselves. 

Florio (1611), p. 195. 
rammelsbergite 
(ram’elz-bérg-it), n. 
[After K. F. Ram- 
melsberg (born 1813), 
a German chemist. ] 
An arsenide of nick- 
el, like chloanthite 
in composition, but 
erystallizing in the 
orthorhombic Α78- 
tem. 
rammel-woodt 
(ram’el-witd), %. 
Natural copsewood. 

There growyth many 
allers and other ramell- 
wood, which  servethe 


muche for the buyldinge 
of suche small houses. 


[A corruption of ramagel.] Same 





Rammers. 


{(Halliwell.) 


blestones, etc. 


z α, wooden rammer, with iron pend or 
5 ese oop; 4, ¢, paving-rammers — ing 
MS. Cotton. Calig. B. viii. νο to compact sand, and ¢ for cob- 
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[= G. rammer; as ram2, 
v., + -ert.] An instrument for ramming, or 
driving by impact. The pavers’ rammer, used in set- 
tling stones or compacting earth, is a heavy mass of iron- 
bound wood, of tapering form, with handles at the top 
and on one or both sides. (See beetle1, 1.) Founders’ ram- 
mers are made in different ways, for various purposes, as 
forcing the sand into the pattern, solidifying it in the flask, 
etc. A gunners’ rammer isa staff with a cylindrical head, 
for driving home the charge in a cannon, usually having 
for field-artillery a swab (called a sponge) at the other end 
for cleaning out the gun after firing. Ramrods, and some 
kinds of ram, as that of a ship of war, are also sometimes 
called rammers. See ram2,2,and ramrod ; see also cut in 
preceding column, and cut under gun-carriage. 


The earth is to bee wel driven and beaten downe close 
with a rammer, that it may be fast about the roots. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 11. 
rammish! (ram’ish), a. [< ME. rammish; < ram1 
+ -ἰδ]1.] Resembling or characteristic of a 
ram; rammy; strong-scented; hence, coarse; 
lewd; lascivious: used like goatish in the same 
sense. Compare hircine. 
For al the world, they stinken as a goot: 
Her savour is so rammish and so hoot, 
That though a man from hem a myle be, 


The savour wol infecte him, trusteth me. 
Chaucer, Ῥτο]. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 334. 


Whose father being a rammish ploughman, himself a 
perfumed gentleman. Middleton, Phoenix, i. 2. 
rammish?} (ram’ish), a. Same as ramagel. 
rammishness (ram’ish-nes),». [< rammishl + 
-ness.| The state or character of being ram- 
mish. 
rammy (ram’i), a. [< ram1 + -yl,] Likea ram; 
rammish. 

Galen takes exception at mutton, but without question 
he means that rammy mutton which is in Turkie and Asia 
Minor. Burton, Anat. of Mel., ii. § 2. 

ramollescence (ram-o-les’ens), n. [ς F. ra- 
mollir, soften, refl. become soft (< re-, again, + 
anollir, soften: see amollish), + -escence. Cf. 
L. remollescere, become soft again, become 
soft.] A softening or mollifying; mollification. 
Imp. Dict. [Rare.] 
ramollissement (ra-mo-lés’mon),». [ς F. ra- 
mollissement, < ramollir, soften, become soft: 
see ramollescence.| In pathol., a morbid condi- 
tion of some part of the body, as the brain or 
the liver, in which it becomes softened. 
ramoon (ra-m6én’), π. [< Sp. ramén, the top of 
branches cut as food for sheep in snowy wea- 
ther (= F. ramon, a broom of twigs or branches), 
< ramo,< L. ramus, a branch: see ramus.] A 
low tree of the West Indies and Mexico, Buce- 
phalon racemosum, belonging to the mulberry 
tribe, with milky juice and drupe-like fruit. 
Its leaves and twigs are sometimes fed tocattle. 
ramose (ra’mos), a. [< L. ramosus, full of 
branches: see ramous.] 1. Same as ramous.—2. 
Τη zool.: (a) Branching; much-branched; rami- 
fying frequently, as corals and other zoéphytes; 
ramous. (0) Resembling a branch or branches; 
shooting out like a branch: as, the ramose spines 
of some shells.— Ramose antenna, antenne in which 
the joints are rather long, a few of them emitting from 


the base or apex — generally on the outer side, rarely on 
both sides —long cylindrical processes or branches. 


ramosely (ra’mos-li), adv. In a ramose or 
branching manner. HH. C. Wood, Fresh-Water 


Algee, p. 21. 
ramous (ra’mus), a. [< F. rameux = Pr. ra- 
mos = Sp. Pg. It. ramoso, ς L. ramosus, full 


of branches, ¢ ramus, a branch: see ramus.] 
Branched or branchy, or full of branches; hav- 
ing branches, or divisions of the character of 
branches; ramifying; ramose. 

Which vast contraction and expansion seems unintelli- 
gible, by feigning the particles of air to be springy and 
Tramous. Newton, Opticks, iii. query 31. 

A ramous efflorescence of a fine white spar found hang- 
ing from a crust of like spar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward, Fossils. 

ramp (ramp), v. [Also romp (now partly differ- 
enced in use: see romp); ς ME. rampen, ς OF. 
ramper, raumper, creep, crawl, also climb, F. 
ramper, creep, crawl, cringe (cf. rampe, a flight 
of stairs (>G. rampe), =It. rampare, clutch (ram- 
pa, a claw, a grip, rampo, a grappling-iron), 
a nasalized form of *rappare, in comp. ar-rap- 
pare, = Pr. Sp. Pg. rapar, snatch up, earry off, 
seize upon; of Teut. origin: LG. rappen, rapen, 
snatch up hastily; Bavar. dial. rampfen, G. 
raffen, snatch, εία.: see rap2, rape, raff.] I. 
intrans. 1. To rise by climbing or shooting up, 
as a plant; run or grow up rapidly; spring up 
in growth. 

Some Sorts of Plants . .. are either endued with a 
Faculty of twining about others that are near, or else fur- 
nish’d with Claspers and Tendrils, whereby . . . they 
catch Hold of them, and so ramping upon Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges or Poles, they mount up to a great Height. 

Ray, Works of Creation, p. 111. 


ramp (ramp), 1ο. 


rampacious (ram-pa’shus), a. 


rampacious 


Trees of every sort 
On three sides, slender, spreading, long and short; 
Each grew as it contrived, the poplar ramped, 
The fig-tree reared itself. Browning, Sordello. 


2. To rise for a leap or in leaping, as a wild 
beast; rear or spring up; prepare for or make 
a spring; jump violently. See rampant. 

Tho, rearing up his former feete on hight, 


He rampt upon him with his ravenous pawes. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 29. 


Surely the Prelates would have Saint Paul’s words rampe 
one over another, as they use to clime into their Livings 
and Bishopricks. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate ; 
A lion ramps at the top, 
He is claspt by a passion-flower. 
Tennyson, Maud, xiv. 1. 


3. To move with violent leaps orstarts; jump 

or dash about; hence, to act passionately or 

violently ; rage; storm; behave with insolence. 
Whan she comth hoom, she rampeth in my face, 


And cryeth, “False coward, wreek thy wyf.” 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 16. 


The Gov’, hearing ye tumulte, sent to quiet it, but he 
ramped more like a furious beast then a man. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 174. 


For the East Lynn (which is our river) was ramping 
and roaring frightfully. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlviii. 
4. To spring about or along gaily; frolic; gam- 
bol; flirt; romp. See romp. 
Good wenches would not so rampe abrode ydelly. 
Udall, Roister Doister, ii. 4. 


Then the wild boar, being so stout and strong,... 
Thrashed down the trees as he ramped him along. 
Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 146). 


Peace, you foul ramping jade! 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 3. 
[This verb, although still employed in litera- 
ture, is not common in colloquial use. } 

II. trans. 1. To hustle; rob with violence. 
[Thieves’ slang.]—2. To bend upward, as 8 
piece of iron, to adapt it to the woodwork of a 
gate or the like. Halliwell. 

Mr. R. Phipps is introducing at Campbell Road, Bow, 


Messrs. Parkin and Webb’s patent ramped wheel tire. 
The Engineer, LX VIII. 535. 


To ramp and reavet, to get (anything) by fair means 
or foul. Halliwell. 
[ς ME. rampe; < ramp, v. 
Cf. romp, π.] 1. A leap; a spring; a bound. 
{Obsolete or archaic. ] 
The bold Ascalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp. Milton, S. A., 1. 139. 
2. Arising passage orroad; specifically (mzlit.), 
a gradual slope or ascent from the interior 
level of a fortification to the general level be- 
hind the parapet. 


The ascent is by easy ramps. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 400. 


We crossed literally a ramp of dead bodies loosely cov- 
ered with earth. V. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 312. 
3. In masonry and carp., a concave bend or 
slope in the cap or upper member of any piece 
of ascending or descending sickimanebip. as 
in the coping of a wall; the concave sweep 
that connects the higher and lower parts of a 
railing at a half- or quarter-pace.—4. In arch., 
etc., any slope or inclined plane, particularly 
an inclined plane affording communication 
between a higher and a lower level. 

In some parts [of the temple at Khorsabad] even the 
parapet of the ramp still remains in situ. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 154. 
5+. A coarse, frolicsome woman; a jade; a 
romp. 

Nay, fy on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with al that take 
thy part. Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, iii. 3. 

Although that she were a lusty bouncing rampe, some- 
what like Gallimetta, or Maid Marian. G. Harvey. 

The bouncing ramp, that roaring girl my mistress. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iii. 3. 
6. The garden rampion, or its root.—7+. A 
highwayman; arobber. Halliwell.—8. In the 
game of pin-pool, a stroke by which all the 
pins but the center one are knocked down. 
A player making a ramp at any stage of the 


game wins the pool.—Ramp and twist, in carp., 
any line that rises and winds simultaneously. 


rampt (ramp), a. [< ramp, v.] Ramping; leap- 


ing; furiously swift or rushing. 


Ride out, ride out, ye ramp rider! 
Your steed ’s baith stout and strang. 
The Broom of Cowdenknows (Child’s Ballads, IV. 46). 


[A var. of ram- 
pageous, prob. confused with rapacious.] Same 
as rampageous. [Colloq.] 








. rampacious 


Astone statue of some rampacious animal with flowing 
mane and tail, distantly resembling an insane cart-horse. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xxii. 
rampadgeon (ram-pa’jon), ». [< rampage-ous 
+ -on.] A furious, boisterous, or quarrelsome 
fellow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rampage (ram’paj or ram-paj’),. [< ramp + 
-age.| A leaping or jumping about, as from 
anger or excitement; violent or furious move- 
ment; excited action of any kind: as, to be on 
the rampage; to go ona rampage. ([Colloq.] 
She’s been on the ram-page this last spell about five 
minutes. Dickens, Great Expectations, ii. 
A diplomatist like Prince Bismarck, possessed of that 
faculty of plain speech, and out for the time on the ram- 
page, seems to Continental Courts a terror. 
Spectator (London), June 28, 1890. 
rampage (ram’paj or ram-paj’), v.7.; pret. and 
pp. rampaged, ppr. rampaging. [Also (Se.) ram- 
pauge; < rampage, n.) 1. To act or move in 
a ramping manner; spring or rush violently; 
rage or storm about. (Colloq. ] 
Were I best go to finish the revel at the Griffin? 


then Maudie will rampauge on my return. 
Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xvi. 


Now we will see how these rampaging Hurons lived 
when outlying in ambushments. 
᾿ J. 10, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xii. 
2. To run or prance about; move springily or 
friskily; romp; riot. [Colloq.] 
An’ they rampaged about [on horseback] wi’ their grooms, 


and was ‘untin’ arter the men. 
Tennyson, Village Wife, vii. 


How do you propose to go rampaging all over Scotland, 
and still be at Oban on the fifteenth? 
W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxvii. 
rampageous (ram-pa’jus), a. [Also rampa- 
gious (and rampacious, q. v.)3 < rampage + 
-ous.] 1. Of aramping character; behaving 
rampantly; unruly; raging; boisterous; stormy. 
[Collog. ] 
The farmers and country folk [had] no cause to drive in 


their herds and flocks as in the primitive ages of a ram- 
pageous antiquity. Galt, Provost, xv. (Davies.) 


A lion—a mighty, conquering, generous, rampageous 
Leo Belgicus. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, A Week’s Holiday. 
There's that Will Maskery, sir, as is the rampageousest 
Methodis as can be. George Eliot, Adam Bede, v. 
Hence—2., Glaring or ‘‘loud” in style or taste; 
“stunning.” [Colloq.] 
There comes along a missionary, . . 
gious gingham. 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 6, 1885. (Eneyc. Dict.) 


The ornamentation is for the most pe in rampageous 
rocaille style, bright burnished gold on whitewash or 
white imitation marble. Harper’s Mag., LX XIX. 200. 


rampageousness (ram-pa’jus-nes), n. The 
character of being rampageous. ([Colloq.] 

One there is, a lover-cousin, who out-Herods every one 
else in rampagiousness and lack of manners. 

Athenzum, No. 3249, p. 145. 

eo v.t. [ς F.remparer, fortify, inclose 

with a rampart: see rampire, rampart.| To 
make secure; intrench; shield; cover. 

Theyr frame is raysed of excedynge hyghe trees, sette 
close together and fast rampaired in the grounde, so stand- 
yng aslope and bending inward that the toppes of the trees 
ioyne together. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[εά. Arber, p. 68). 
rampalliant, rampalliont (ram-pal’ yan, -yon), 
π. [< ramp + -allian, -allion, a vague termina- 
tion of contempt, as in rapscallion, rumgallion. ] 
Rapscallion; villain; rascal: a vituperative 
word. 
Away, you scullion! you rampallian, you fustilarian | 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 65. 


Out upon them, rampallions! Ill keep myself safe 
enough out of their fingers. 

Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 2. 

I was almost strangled with my own band by twa ram- 

pallians, wha wanted yestreen . . . to harle me into a 

change-house. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvi. 


rampancy (ram’pan-si), n. [ς rampan(t) + 
-cy.| The state or quality of being rampant; ex- 
cessive activity; exuberance; extravagance. 

The pope had over mastered all, the temporall power be- 


ing quite in a manner evacuated by the rampancy of the 
spiritual 


But 


. with a rampa- 


Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, Pref. 
This height and rampancy of vice. South. 
rampant (ram’pant),@. [< ME. *rampant, also 
rampand, rampend, < OF. rampant, ppr. of ram- 
per, ereep, climb: see ramp.] 1. Climbing or 
springing unchecked; rank in growth; exu- 
berant: as, rampant weeds. 
The cactus is here very abundant and rampant. 
C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 95. 
2. Overleaping restraint or usual limits; un- 
bridled; unrestricted. 
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He is tragicall on the Stage, but rampant in the Tyring- 
house, and sweares oathes there which he neuer con’d. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Player. 


The custom of street-hawking is rampant in Spain. 
Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 19. 


Happily the love of red rags which is so rampant on 
either side of Parenzo, at Trieste and at Zara, seems not 
to have spread to Parenzo itself. 

Ε. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 104. 


The style of the pulpit in respect of imagery, I conceive, 
should be grave, severe, intense, not luxuriant, not ram- 
pant, A. Phelps, English Style, p. 144. 


They were going together to the Doncaster spring meet- 
ing, where Bohemianism would be rampant. 
Miss Braddon, Only a Clod, xxvi. 
3. Ramping; rearing. 


The tawny lion . . . springs, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 466. 
When he chaseth and followeth after other beasts, hee 
goeth alwaies saltant or rampant; which he neuer useth 
to doe when he is chased in sight, but is onely passant. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 16. 


4. In her., rising with both fore legs elevated, 
the dexter uppermost, and the 
head seen sidewise, the dexter 
hind leg also higher than the 
sinister, as if the weight of the 
creature were borne upon the lat- 
ter: noting a lion or other beast 
of prey. Also ramping, effrayé. 
See also cut under affronte. 

Old Nevil’s crest, 


The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff. 
Shak. , 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 203. 


Rampant affronté, rampant combatant. See coun- 
ter-rampant.— 
Rampantarch,in 
arch.,anarch whose 
imposts or abut- 
mentsare noton the 
same level.— Ram- 
pant bandage, a 

andage applied in 


Lion Rampant. 






suchamanner that AS 
the turns of the ΙΕ ΕΤ: 
spiral do not touch + sive i) 
each other, but Ya 


leave uncovered =“ 
spaces between.— «ή 
Rampant Gis- cum 
layed, in her., wn 
acing directly out 
from the = shield 


and seated on the 
haunches or raised 
erect on the hind 
legs, the fore paws 
extended: noting a 
lion or other beast 


of prey.— Ram- 
— dant, in 
., having the 


same attitude as in 
rampant, but with 
the head turned so 
as to look directly 
out from the shield 
—that is, affronté. 
—Rampant in- 
dorsed. See counter-rampant.—Rampant in full as- 
pect. Same as rampant displayed.—Rampant passant, 
said of an animal when walking with the 


Rampant Arches. 


a, grand staircase of the Nouvel Opéra, 
Paris; 4, crowning arcade in facade of Sta. 
Maria del Orto, Venice. 


—Rampant regardant, in her., rampant, but with the 
head turned round, so that the creature looks in the di- 
rection of its tail—Rampant sejant, in her., seated 
on the hind quarters, but with the fore paws raised, the 
dexter above.-—Rampant vault. See vault. 

rampantly (ram’pant-li), adv. In a rampant 
manner, 

rampart (ram’pirt), n. [Early mod. E, also 
rampar, ramper, rampare, rampire, rampier; < 
OF. rempart (with excrescent t), rempar (F. 
rempart), a rampart of a fort, ς remparer, de- 
fend, fortify, inclose with a rampart (F. rem- 
parer, refi., fortify oneself), < re-, again, + em- 
parer, defend, fortify, surround, seize, take 
possession of (FI. emparer, seize, take posses- 
sion of), ς en- + parer, defend: see parel, par- 
ry. Cf. It. riparo (= Pg. reparo), a defense, < 
riparare, defend, = Pg. reparar, repair, shel- 
ter: see repairl. Cf. parapet, which contains 
the same ult. verb.] 1. In fort., an elevation 
or mound of earth round a place, capable of 
resisting cannon-shot, and having the parapet 
raised upon it; a protecting enceinte; also, 
this elevation together with the parapet. The 


rampart is built of the earth taken out of the ditch, but 
the lower part of the outer slope is usually constructed of 


masonry. The top of the rampart behind the parapet 
should have sufficient width for the free passage of troops, 
guns, etc. See cut under parapet. 

Thrice . . . did he set up his banner upon the rampier 


of the enemy. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


When bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 
Or cast a rampart, Milton, P. L., i, 678, 








rampler 


The term rampart, though strictly meaning the mound 
on which the parapet stands, generally includes the para- 
pet itself. 

Brande and Cox, Dict. of Sci., Lit., and Art, 111. 205. 
Hence— 2, Something that serves as a bulwark 
or defense; an obstruction against approach or 
intrusion; a protecting inclosure. 


What rampire can my human frailty raise 
Against the assault of fate? 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iv. 2. 


At length they reached an open level, encompassed on 
all sides by a natural rampart of rocks. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 
Rampart gun. See gunl.=Syn. See fortisication. 
rampart (ram’pirt), v.¢. [Formerly also ram- 
pire, ramper ; C rampart, rampire,n.| To forti- 
fy with ramparts; protect by or asif by a ram- 
part; bolster; strengthen. 
Set but thy foot 
Against our rampired gates, and they shall ope. 
hak., T. of A., v. 4. 47. 


Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 
Proudly ramparted with rocks. 
Coleridge, Ode to the Departing Year, vii. 
"Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance! 
Browning, Hervé Riel. 
rampart-grenade (ram’piirt-gré-nad’), x. See 
grenade. 
rampart-slope (ram’pirt-slop),. In fort., the 
slope which terminates the rampart on the in- 
terior, connecting the terre-plein with the pa- 
rade; the ramp or talus. 
rampet, v. and». An obsolete form of ramp. 
ramper! (ram’pér), η. 1. An obsolete or dia- 
Ἰοοία] form of rampart.—2. A turnpike road. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. ] 
ramper? (ram’pér),”. [<ramp+-erl.] A ruf- 
ae who infests race-courses. [Slang.] EHncye. 
ict. 
ramph-. For words beginning thus, see rhamph-. 


4 i rampick, rampike (ram’pik, ram’pik), ». [For- 
Wire, *Xmerly also ranpick, ranpike ; appar.< ran- (iden- 


tified by some with ran- in ran-tree, roan-tree, 

mountain-ash (cf. rantle-tree)) + pick} or pike}. } 

A tree having dead boughs standing out of its 

top; any dead tree: also used attributively (in 

this use also rampicked). [Old and prov. Eng. ; 

U.S. and New Brunswick, in the form rampike. ] 
When their fleeces gin to waxen rough, 


He combes and trims them with a rampicke bough. 
The Affectionate Shepheard (1594). (Halliwell.) 
The aged ranpick trunk where plow-men cast their seed. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 205. 

The march of the fire was marked next morning by... . 
hundreds of blackened trees which would never bud 
again. The sight of these bare and lifeless poles is a com- 
mon one here; the poles are termed ram-prkes. 

W. F. Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, iii. 
rampicked (ram’pikt), a. [« rampick + -ed?.] 
See rampick. 

According to Wilbraham, a rampicked tree is a stag- 
headed tree, i. e. like an overgrown oak, having the stumps 
of boughs standing out of its top. Halliwell. 

rampiert,”. An obsolete form of rampart. 
rampike, ». See rampick. 
ramping (ram’ping), p.a. In her., same as ram- 


exter fore paw κ ant, 4. gi 
raised somewhat higher than the mere passant position. rampion (ram’pi-on), 2. 


[Appar. corrupted 
from It. ramponzolo, raperonzolo, raperonzo = 
Sp. reponche, ruiponce = Pg. raponto, ruiponto 
= OF. raiponce, reponce, raiponse = LG. rapuns- 
je = G. rapunzel = Sw. Dan. rapunzel (ML. ra- 
puncium), a plant, the Campanula Rapunculus, 
also the Phyteuma spicatum, ς ML. rapunculus, 
dim. of L. rapa, rapum, a turnip: see rape?. 
For the form, οἳ. Sp. rampion, a species of lo- 
belia.] 1. One of the bellflowers, Campanula 
Rapunculus, a native of central and southern 
Europe, formerly much cultivated in gardens 
for its white tuberous roots, which were used as 
asalad. More fully garden rampion.—2. Aname 
of several plants of other genera.— Horned ram- 
pion, a general name of the species of Phyteuma, plants 
related to the bellflowers, and called horned because the 
slender corolla-lobes in some species remain long coherent 


in a conical beak.— Large rampion, said to be a name of 
the evening primrose, Q/nothera biennis. 


rampire, ».andv. An obsolete or archaic vari- 
ant of rampart (which see). 

rampired (ram’pird), a. [< rampire + -ed?.] 
Furnished with ramparts. See quotations un- 
der rampart, v. 

rampisht(ram’pish), a. [< ramp +-ish1.] Ram- 
pant. Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 

rampler (ramp’lér), n. and a. [Also ramplor ; 
appar. equiv. to ramper2, lit. one who ramps, or 
to rambler, one who rambles or roves: see ram- 
per2, rambler.| I, n. A gay, roving, or unset- 
tled fellow. [Sceotch.] 


©’8 , a mischievous clever ramplor, and never 


devals with cracking his jokes on me. | 
Galt, Sir Andrew Wylie, I. 226, 





rampler 
ΤΙ. a. Roving; unsettled. Galt. [Seotch.] 
Rampoor chudder. A soft shawl of fine wool 


of the kind made at Rampoor in the Northwest 
Provinces, India. Such shawls are called in 
England and America simply chudder. See 
chudder. 
Tampostan, η. Same as rambutan. 
ramps (ramps), . pl. Same asramsons. [Prov. 
ng. 
ramps? (ramps), x. Same as rampion. 
rampse (ramps), v. 7.; pret. and pp. rampsed, 
ppr. rampsing. [Variant of ramp.] To climb. 
alliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rampsman (ramps’man), n.; pl. rampsmen 
(-men). [Appar. < ramp + poss. gen. -s + 
man. Of. cracksman.] A highway robber who 
uses violence when necessary. The Slang Dic- 
tionary, p. 211. 
ram-riding (ram’ri’ding), 1. 
tion. 

One summer evening, when the scandalised townsmen 
and their wedded wives assembled, and marched down to 
the cottage with intent to lead the woman in a Ram-rid- 
ing, i. e. ina shameful penitential procession through the 
streets, the sight of Kit playing in the garden, and his 
look of innocent delight as he ranin to call his mother out, 


took the courage out of them. 
The Speaker, April 19, 1890, I. 427. 


ramrod (ram’rod), n. [< ram2 + rod.] A rod 
for ramming down the charge of a gun, pistol, 
or other firearm, especially for small hand-fire- 


arms. (Compare rammer.) Now that most small- 
arms load at the breech, ramrods are much less used than 
formerly. The ordinary ramrod for shot-gung, rifles, and 
the like was an unjointed wooden or iron rod, enlarged at 
the head or there fitted with a metal cap, and furnished 
at the other end with a screw or wormer for extracting a 
charge; when not in use it was carried in thimbles on the 
under side of the barrel. 


ramrod-bayonet (ram’rod-ba’o-net), x. A steel 
rod one end of which is fitted for cleaning the 
bore ofa rifle, while the other is pointed to serve 
asa bayonet: when intended for use as a wea- 
pon, the bayonet end is drawn a certain dis- 
tance beyond the muzzle, and is held by a 
catch. 
ramroddy (ram‘rod-i), a. [< ramrod + -y1.] 
Like a ramrod; stiff or unbending as a ramrod; 
prim; formal; obstinate. ([Colloq.] 
The inevitable English nice middle-class tourist with his 
wife, the latter ramroddy and uncompromising. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 60. 
Ramsden’s eyepiece. See eyepiece. 
ramshackle! (ram’shak-l), a. and. [Also, as 
adj., ramshackled, Se. ramshackled; ς Icel. ram- 
skakkr, quite wrong, absurd (Cleasby and Vig- 
fusson); otherwise defined as ‘‘ramshackle, 
crazy”; < ramr, strong, very, aS intensive pre- 
fix, very, + skakkr, wry, distorted, unequal, 
> Se. shach, distort: see shach. The second 
element in the E. word is appar. conformed to 
shackle; ef. Icel. skékull, Sw. skakel, Dan. skagle, 
the pole of a carriage that shakes about: see 
shackle.| J, a. Loose-jointed; ill-made; out of 
gear or repair; crazy; tumble-down; unregu- 
lated; chaotic. 
There came . . . my lord the cardinal, in his ramshackle 


coach, and his two, nay three, footmen behind him. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, ΧΧΣΥ. 


To get things where you wanted them, until they shook 
loose again by the ram-shackle movements of the machine. 
Bramwell, Wool-Carding, p. 135. 


In the present complex, artificial, and generally ram- 
shackle condition of municipal organization in America. 
The American, 1X. 229. 


11. x. A thoughtless fellow. [Scotch.] 


Gin yon chield had shaved twa niches nearer you, your 
head, my man, would have lookit very like a bluidy pan- 
cake. This will learn ye again, ye young ramshackle. 

Lockhart, Reginald Dalton, I. 199. 


ramshackle? (ram’shak-l), v. A corrupt form 
of ransack, confused with ramshackle}. 

ramshackled (ram’shak-ld), a. [Se. ram- 
shackled, < ramshacklel + -ed2.] Same as ram- 
shackle1. 

ramshackly (ram’shak-li), a. [< ramshacklel + 
-yi,] Same as ramshackle}. 

This old lady was immeasurably fond of the old ram- 


shackly house she lived in. 
C. Reade, Clouds and Sunshine, p. 10. 


ram’s-head (ramz’hed), ». 1. A species of 
lady’s-slipper or moccasin-flower, Cypripedium 
arietinum, a rare plant of northern swamps in 


North America. The solitary flower has the three 
sepals distinct, is smaller than that of the common lady’s- 
slipper, is colored brownish and reddish, and is drooping 
and of an odd form suggesting the name. 


2. A seed of the chick-pea, Cicer arietinum. 
ram‘s-horn (ramz‘hérn), π. 1. A semicircular 
work in the ditch of a fortified place, sweep- 


See the quota- 
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ing the ditch, and itself commanded by the 
main work.— 2, An ammonite: a general name 
of fossil cephalopods whose shells ate spiral, 


by stakes, to inclose fish that come in with the 
tide. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
ramskin (ram’skin), π. [Prob. a corruption 
of ramekin.] Aspecies of cake made of dough 
and grated cheese. Also ealled Sefton cake, as 
said to have been invented at Croxteth Hall, 
England, the seat of Lord Sefton. Jmp. Dict. 
ramsons (ram’zonz), πι. pl. [Formerly also ram- 
sens, ramsins, sometimes corruptly ramshorns ; 
irreg., with additional plural suffix -s, for *ram- 
son, *ramsen, itself a plural in ME.,< ME. *ram- 
sen (ς AS. hramsan), pl. (for which are found 
ramsis, ramzys, ramseys, With pl. -s) of singu- 
lar *ramse (2 E. dial. *ramse, ramps, ramsh, 
also ramsy, ramsey), < AS. hramsa (pl. hramsan), 
broad-leafed garlic, = Bav. dial. ramsen, ram- 
sel = Sw. *rams (in comp. rams-lok (lok = E. 
leck), bear-garlic) = Dan. rams, also in comp. 
rams-log (log = E. leek), garlic; ef. Lith. kre- 
musze, kremuszis, wild garlic, Ir. ereamh, garlic, 
Gr. κρόµυον, an onion.] <A species of garlic, 
Allium ursinum, of the northern parts of the 
Old World. 
Eate leekes in Lide and ramsins in May, 
And all the yeare after physicians may play. 
Aubrey’s Wilts, MS. Royal Soc., p. 124. (Halliwell.) 
ram-stag (ram/stag),». Ageldedram. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Ἐπς.] . 
ram-stam (ram’stam),a.andn. [A riming com- 
pound, « ram3 + stam, var. of stamp.] I, a. 
Forward; thoughtless; headstrong. Halliwell. 
[Scotch and North. Eng. ] 


The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys. 
Burns, To James Smith. 


II, ». A giddy, forward person. [Scotch.] 


Watty is alad of a methodical nature, and no a hurly- 
burly ram-stam, like yon flea-luggit thing, Jamie. 
Galt, The Entail, III. 70. 
ram-stam (ram’stam), adv. [< ram-stam, a.] 
Precipitately; headlong. [Scotch.] 
The least we'll get, if we gang ram-stam in on them, 


will be a broken head, to learn us better havings. 
Scott, Rob Roy, xxviii. 


ramstead, ramsted (ram’sted), n. Same as 
ranstead, 

ramstead-weed (ram’sted-wéd), π. Same as 
ranstead. 

ramtil (ram’til), n. [Bengali rdmtil.] A ιν 
Guizotia Abyssinica, with oleiferous seeds. 

ramule (ram‘il),”. [< F. ramule, ¢< L. ramulus, 
a little branch: see ramulus.] In bot., same as 
ramulus. 

ramuli, ». Plural of ramulus. 

ramuliferous (ram-i-lif’e-rus),a. [<L.ramulus, 
a little branch, + ferre = E. bearl.] In bot., 
bearing ramuli or branchlets. 

ramulose (ram’i-lés), a. [< L. ramulosus : gee 
ramulous.| Same as ον Bacenleae Man 


or areolet of the wing, in entom., acell or areolet emitting 
a short nervure from the outer or posterior side. 


ramulous (ram’u-lus), a [= F. ramuleua, 
Ch ramulosus, full of little branches (ap- 
lied by Pliny to veined leaves), « ramulus, a 
ittle branch: see ramulus.] 1. in bot., having 
many small branches.—2. In entom., having 
one or more small branches; ramulose, 
ramulus (ram’i-lus), ».; pl. ramuli (-li). Π.., 
alittle branch, dim. of ramus, a branch: see α- 
mus. Cf. ramule.| 1. In bot., anat., and zool.,a 
branchlet or twig; a small ramus or branch, as 
of an artery.—2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of or- 
thopterous insects. Saussure, 1861.—Ramulus 
carotico-tympanicus, one of the small branches of the 


internal carotid artery given off in the carotid canal to the 
mucous membrane of the tympanic cavity. 


ramus(ra’mus),”.; pl. rami(-mi). [=F.rame,f., 
OF. raim,m., =Sp. Pg. It. ramo, m.,< L. ramus, 
a branch, bough, twig, club, orig. *radmus = 
Gr. ῥάδαμος, a young branch; ef. Gr. ῥάδιξ, a 
branch, = L. radix, a root: see radix.] In biol., 
a branch or branching part, as of a plant, vein, 


artery, or forked bone. The rami of the ischium and 
pubis are their narrowed projecting parts. In anatomy 
the term ramus, when used without some qualify- 
ing phrase, is practically restricted to each half of 
the mandible, or lower jaw, whether this consists of 
one piece, a8 in mammals, or of several, as in other 
vertebrates. See diagram under Dill, and cuts under 
Felide and pleurodont.—Mandibular, pubic, etc., 
ramus. See the adjectives. 


ramuscule (ra-mus’kil), ». [= F. ramuscule, 
« LL. ramusculus, dim. of L. ramus, a branch: 
see ramus.] 1. A branchlet; a small spray.— 
2, In anat., a ramulus, pranchlet, or twig, as of 





ran! (ran). 
twisted, or bent.—38. A winding net supported ran?+ (ran), n. 


ran’, rann (ran), n. 


ran‘ (ran), ο. 


ran® (ran), n. 
Ranal (ra’ni), n. 


Rana? (rii’nii), 7. 


Rane (ra’né), ». pl. 


ranarium ° 
the arteries of the pia mater, which penetrate 
the substance of the brain. 
Preterit of run. 
[ς ME. *ran, ς AS. ran, rob- 
bery, open rapine, < Icel. ran = Dan. ran, rob- 
bery, depredation.] Openrobbery and rapine; 


force; violence. 

[ς ME. ran, ron, ς W. 
rhan, a part, division, share, portion, section, 
= Ir. Gael. rann, part, division, verse, poem. ] 
A song. 

[Perhaps a confused form of 
randl, strip of leather.] 1. The hank of a 
string. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. In rope- 
making, twenty cords of twine wound onareel, 
every cord being so parted by a knot as to be 
easily separated from the others.—3. Naut., 
a eoiled on a spun-yarn winch. EHncyc. 

τοῦ. 

Same as runn. 

[NL., < L. rdna, frog, prob. 
orig. *racna, a croaker; ef. raccare, ery as a ti- 
ger.] 1. An extensive Linnean genus of aquat- 









Brain of Rava escu- 
denta, from above, X 4- 


Lol, olfactory lobe, 
or rhinencephalon, 
with J, olfactory 
nerves; Hc, cerebrak 
hemisphere, or prosen- 
cephalon; Fo, thal- 
amencephalon; 97, 
pineal body; Zo, op- 





(ue 

= tic lobe; C, cerebel- 

= lum ; S vA, fourth ven- 

Ξλ tricle; Mo, medulla 
) oblongata. 


ic salient anu- 
rous_ batrachi- 
ans, typical of 
the family Ra- 
nidez ; the frogs 
proper. [It was 
formerly more 


Rana.— Skull of the Frog; upper figure 
from above, lower from below. 


ε, girdle-bone, or os-en-ceinture ; ¢0, ex- 
occipital ; 7, frontal part of frontoparietal 
bone; #2x, maxillary; #, nasal; of, opis- 
thotic; 2, parietal part of frontoparietal; 


par, parasphenoid; 24, premaxilla; Zo, = 

prodtic; Zr, pterygoid; g, quadratojugal; tha ‘si conter 

$7, sSquamosal; sxs, wr gs ayaa ο -- minous with 

jaw; v, vomer; 1, optic foramen; 2, fora- . 

men ovale; 3, condyloid foramen. the : pr esent 
family Ranide. 


See frog], and also cuts under bullfrog, girdle- 
bone, Anura*, and temporomastoid.—2. A ge- 
nus of mollusks. Humphreys, 1797. 
[Hind. rand, a prince, ς Skt. 
rdjanya, princely, royal,< rdjan, a king, prince: 
see raja2. Cf. rani.] Prince: the title of some 
sovereign princes or ruling chiefs in Rajputana 
and other parts of India. 

Πάπά Bhim Sink [of Dholpur], the tenth in descent from 
Rdnd Singan Deo, seized upon the fortress of Gwalior. 

Encyc. Brit., Vil. 147. 

[NL., pl. of L. rana, frog: 
see Ranal,] The salient batrachians as an or- 
der of reptiles. Wagler, 1830. 


Ranales (ra-na’léz), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1833), 


ς Ran(unculus), the type of the cohort.}] A 
large order of dicotyledonous archichlamyde- 
ous plants, of which Ranunculacee is the 


typical family. As founded by Lindley in his “ Nixus 
Plantarum” (1833) and called a cohort, and maintained 
as an alliance in his “Vegetable Kingdom,” it included 
only choripetalous families, and in the system of 
Bentham and Hooker this limitation was adhered 
to with slight modifications. In Engler’s system the 
choripetalous families with the exception of the 
Dilleniacee are retained (Ranunculacez, Nymphza- 
cee, Berberidacex, Menispermacee, Magnoliacee, 
Calycanthacee, Anonace#, etc.), and the following 
apetalous families are added: Ceratophyllacez, Lac- 
toridace#, Myristicacex, Gomortegacez, Monimia- 
cez, Lauracee, Hernandiacee, 


ranarium (ra-na’ri-um), n.; pl. ranaria (-i). 


[NL., < L. rana, frog (see Kanal), + -arium.] 
A collection of live frogs; a place where frogs 
are kept alive, to study their transformations, 
for vivisection in physiological experiments, 
ete. 

The institute also contains a large room full of rabbits 
and guinea-pigs, for which a little lawn is provided in 
summer. It also possesses a ranarium, in which are 700 
frogs, divided into thirty-one departments, to prevent the 
spread of the frog disease, Lancet, No, 3426, Ρ. 862. 


Ranatra 
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Randallite 


* ‘ ιών όν 
Ranatra (ran’a-tri), π. [NL.] 1. A Fabri- rancheria (τάπ-ο]ιο-ιδ’Β),π. [Mex.Sp.,<rancho, rancidity (ran-sid’i-ti), n. [=F. rancidité (ef. 


cian (1794) genus of hemipterous insects of the 
family Nepidz. In these 
curious water-bugs the body is 
extremely long and cylindric, 
the short acute rostrum is di- 
rected forward, there is a long 
anal respiratory tube, and the 
fore legs are raptorial. The 
species are aquatic and carniv- 
orous. They are found in fresh- 
water ponds, and feed on fish- 
eggs, fry, and other water-bugs. 
1. linearis of Europe is an ex- 
ample; R. fusca is common in 
North America, where it is 
called needle-bug. 


Ug. 
2. [1.ο.]) A bug of this 
genus; a needle-bug. 
rance! (rans), η. [< OF. 
ranche, a stick, wooden 
in, F. ranche, a round 
(of a ladder), rack, prop, 
or brace; ef. OF. ranchier, 
rancher, F.rancher, arack, 
ladder, a crosspiece of 
wood placed in front of or behind a cart; < 
L. ramex (ramic-), a staff, < ramus, a branch, 
bough, twig, club: see ramus.] 1. A shore or 
prop acting as a strut for the support of some- 
thing, as of a Congreve rocket.— 2. One of the 
cross-bars between the legs of a chair. 
rance! (rans), v. t.; pret. and pp. ranced, ppr. 
rancing. [ς OF. rancer, prop, < rance, a prop: 
see rancel.] To shore or prop. [Scotch.] 
Rance?} (rans), a. Anobsolete form of Rhenish. 
Ane great peis of Rance wyne. 
Aberdeen Reg., 16th cent. (Jamieson.) 
rance*}, rauncet, 7. [Early mod. E. rance, 
raunce (?), a kind of fine stone; < F. rance, 
rance marbre, defined by Larousse as a white 
and red-brown marble veined with ashen-white 
and blue; prob. lit. ‘Rhenish’ (< Rance?), be- 
longing to the Rhine, as it were a sort of ‘ Rhine- 
stone.’] An unknown hard mineral or fine 
stone, supposed to be some sort of marble. 
What liuing Rance, what rapting Ivory, 
Swims in these streams? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
She’s empty; hark! she sounds; there’s nothing in’t; 
The spark-engendering flint 
Shall sooner melt, and hardest rawnce shall first 
Dissolve and quench thy thirst. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 10. 
rancescent (ran-ses’ont), a. [ς LL. rances- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of rancescere, inceptive of L.(ML.) 
rancere, stink: see rancid and rancor.| Becom- 
ing rancid or sour. Imp. Dict. 
ranch! (ranch), v.'t. [Also rauwnch; prob. a 
var. form of *rench for wrench.] To wrench; 
tear; wound. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Hasting to raunch the arrow out. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 


Against a stump his tusk the monster grinds, . . . 
And ranched his hips with one continued wound. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 


ranch! (ranch), κ. [< ranch1, v.] A deep scratch 
or wound. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


Griffade [Έ.], a ranche or clinch with a beast’s claw. 

4 Cotgrave. 

ranch? (ranch), π. [Alsoranche; < Sp. rancho: 
see rancho.] 1. In the western part of the 
United States, especially in the parts former- 
ly Mexican, on the great plains, ete., a herd- 
ing establishment and estate; a stock-farm; 
by extension, in the same regions, any farm or 
farming establishment. The tract of land over which 
the animals of a ranch or of several ranches roam for pas- 
turage is called a range. See range, 7 (a). 
2. In a restricted sense, a company of ranch- 
ers orrancheros; the body of persons employed 
‘on a ranch. 

The Spanish rancho means a mess, and so the American 


herder speaks of his companions collectively as the ranch 
or the ‘‘outfit.” §L. Swinburne, Scribner’s Mag., 11. 509. 


ranch? (ranch), v.4. [ς ranch2, n.] To con- 
duct or work upon a ranch; engage in herding. 
[Western U. S.] 


Ranching is an occupation like those of vigorous, primi- 
tive pastoral peoples, having little in common with the 
humdrum, workaday business world of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 500. 


Patients who have exchanged the invalid’s room at 
home for cattle ranching in Colorado. 
Lancet, No. 3481, p. 1079. 
rancher (ran’chér), n. [< ranch2 + -erl. Cf. 
ranchero.| A person engaged in ranching; one 
who earries on or works upon a ranch; a ranch- 
man. [Western U. S.] 


To misdirect persons was a common enough trick among 


ranchers. W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 97. 





Needle-bu 
ca), two thirds natural size. 


(Ranatra Jus- 


* 


a ranch: see ranch2.] In Mexico, the dwelling- 
lace of aranchero or of rancheros; a herdsman’s 
ut, or a village of herders; hence, a settle- 

ment, more or less permanent, of Indians. 
Prior to the occupation of California by the Europeans 

the Indians dwelt, more or less, in temporary villages, later 

called rancherias, where they had an imperfect govern- 
ment, controlled by chiefs, councils, and priests. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 8th ser., IV. 35. 

to 


By evening all the Indians had betaken themselves 
their own rancherias, and the agency was comparatively 
deserted for another week. The Century, XXX VIII. 398. 

ranchero (ran-cha’rd),n. [< Mex. Sp. ranchero, 
steward of a rancho or mess, ranchman, herds- 
man, also owner of a rancho or small farm, < 
rancho, a ranch: see rancho.}] In Mexico, a 
herdsman; a person employed on a rancho; 





Ranchero. 


specifically, one who has the oversight of a 
rancho, or the care of providing for its people; 
by extension, same as ranchman. 

A fancy serape hanging on a hook, with a ranchero’s bit 
and lariat. J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 85. 

ranch-house (ranch’hous), ». The principal 
dwelling-house on aranch; the abode of aranch- 
man. [Western U. 8.] 

Meanwhile the primitive ranch-house, outbuildings, and 

corrals are built. 7’. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 499. 

ranching (ran’ching), π. [Native name.] A 
slender dagger used in the Malay Islands. 

ranchman (ranch’man), n.; pl. ranchmen 
(-men). A man who is employed on a ranch; 
one of the herdsmen of a ranch; specifically, 
one who owns or who has the charge or control 
of a ranch; a rancher. 

At the main ranch there will be a cluster of log build- 
ings, including a separate cabin for the foreman or ranch- 
man. . Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 499. 

rancho (ran’cho), π. [ς Sp. rancho, a mess, 
small farm, clan, hamlet, a clear passage, = Pg. 
rancho, mess on a ship, soldiers’ quarters; cf. 
ranchar, divide seamen into messes, Sp. arran- 
charse, dwell together; origin doubtful.] In 
Spanish America, a rude hut or cluster of huts 
where herdsmen or stockmen live or only lodge; 
hence, an establishment for breeding cattle an 
horses; a stock-farm. It is thus distinguished 
from a hacienda, which is a cultivated farm or 
plantation. See ranch2, n. 

rancid (ran’sid), a. [= OF. rancide, F. ranci, 
rance (> MD. ranst, ranstigh, D. rans, ransig = 
G. ranzig) = Pr. rane = Sp. rancio = Pg. It. ran- 
cido, < L. rancidus, stinking, rank, rancid, of- 
fensive, < rancere (ML.), stink, in L. used only 
in ppr. rancen(t-)s, stinking; ef. rancor, from 
the same verb. The adj. rank} is not related.] 
1. Rankly offensive to the senses; having a 
tainted. smell or taste; fetid or soured from 
chemical change. 


The oil with which fishes abound often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy on the stomach, and affects the very sweat with 


a rancid smell. Arbuthnot, Aliments, p. 79. 
2. Repulsive to the moral sense; disgusting; 
loathsome. [Rare. ] 


One of the most rancid and obnoxious pieces that have 
ever disgraced the stage. 


New York Tribune, May 16, 1890. yandall-grass (ran’dal-gras), n. 


rancidify (ran-sid’i-fi),v.7.and¢. pret. and pp. 


rancidified, ppr. rancidifying. [<rancid + -i-fy.] Randallite (ran‘dal-it), n. 


To become or make rancid. [Rare.] 


The oxidation or rancidifying of the cacao butter. 
Therapeutic Gazette, XI, 314, 


Sp. rancidez, It. rancidezza), < L. as if *ran- 
cidita(t-)s, < rancidus, rancid: see rancid.] 
The quality of being rancid; a rankly sour or 
tainted smell and taste, as of old oil. 
rancidly (ran’sid-li), adv. Witharancid odor; 
mustily. 
rancidness (ran’sid-nes), n. 
being rancid; rancidity. 
ranckt, a@.andv. An obsolete spelling of rank}. 
rancor, rancour (rang’kor), ». [Formerly 
also rankor; < ME. rancor, rancour, rankowre, 
< OF. rancor, rancuer, rancoeur, dial. ranceur, 
disgust, rancor, hatred, = Pr. rancor = OSp. 
rancor, Sp. rencor = Pg. rancor = It. rancore, 
LL. rancor, a stinking smell or flavor, rancid- 
ness, also bitterness, grudge, ς L. (ML.) ran- 
cere, stink, be rancid: see rancid. Cf. the var. 
form OF. *rancure, rancune, F. rancune = OPg. 
rancura = It. rancura,< ML. rancura, rancuna, 
rancor.] 1+. Sourness; bitterness. 
For Banquo’s issue . . . Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 67. 
2. Rankling malice or spitefulness; bitter ani- 
mosity; in general, a soured or cankered dispo- 
sition, inciting to vindictive action or speech; 
a nourished hatred or grudge. 
In her corage no rancour dooth abide. 
Babees Book (UE. E. T. 8.), p. 88 


Some whom emulation did enrage 
To spit the venom of their rancour’s gall. 
Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 


The quality of 


The rancor of an evill tongue. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


ge 2. Asperity, Harshness, etc. (see acrimony), Iil- 
will, Enmity, etc. (see animosity), gall, spleen, spite, spite- 
fulness, rankling, hate, hatred, malevolence, bad blood. 
rancorous, rancourous (rang’kor-us), a. [< 
OF. rancuros, rancorus, rancurus = Sp. rencoro- 
so, < ML. rancorosus, rancorous, full of hate or 
spite, < L. rancor, rancor: see rancor.|] Full of 
rancor; implacably spiteful or malicious; in- 

tensely virulent. 
Can you in words make show of amity, 
And in your shields display such rancorous minds? 
Marlowe, Edward Τ1., ii. 2. 


He [Warren Hastings] was beset by rancorous and un- 
principled enemies. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
=Syn. See rancor. 

rancorously, rancourously (rang’kor-us-li), 
adv. Inarancorous manner; with spiteful mal- 
ice or vindictiveness. 

rand! (rand), x. [< ME. rand, border, margin, 
edge, strip, slice, < AS. rand, rond, border, edge, 
brink, margin, shore, the rim or boss of a shield, 
a shield, buckler, = D. rand = MLG. rant, edge, 
border, ete., = OHG. rant, MHG. rant, border, 
rim or boss of a shield, a shield, G. rand, bor- 
der, brim, rim, edge, οἱς., = Icel. rnd, a stripe, 
a shield, = Sw. Dan. rand, a stripe, = Goth. 
*randa (prob. found in the derived Sp. randa, 
lace or edging on garments); cf. Lith. rwmbas, 
OBulg. reby, border, edge, rind, seam; akin to 
rimi, 4. v. Hence ult., through OF., E. ran- 
dom.| 1+. A margin, border, or edge, as the 
bank of a stream.— 2+. A strip or slice of flesh 
cut from the margin of a part or from between 
two parts. 

A great bolle-full of benen were betere in his wombe, 

And with the randes of bakun his baly for to fillen, 


Than pertriches or plouers or pekokes y-rosted. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 763. 


Giste de boeuf [F.], a rand of beef; a long and fleshie piece 
cut out from between the flank and buttock. Cotgrave. 


They came with chopping knives 
To cut me into rands, and sirloins, and so powder me. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2 
3. A hank of line or twine; a strip of leather. 
Halliwell. [1ιουα], Eng.]—4. Rushes on the 
borders and edges of land near a river. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.]—5. In shoemaking: (at) 
The edge of the upper-leather; a seam of a 
shoe. Bailey. (b+) Athin inner shoe-sole, as of 
cork. Simmonds. (c) One of the slips beneath 
the heel of asole to bring the rounding surface 
to a level ready to receive the lifts of the heel: 
enone called heel-rand. See cut under 
oot. 
rand} (rand), 0. ἐ. [Avar. of rant.] Tostorm; 
rant 


He was born to fill thy mouth, . . . he will teach thee 
to tear and rand. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
The meadow- 
[ Virginia. ] 

a [After Benjamin 
Randall (1749-1808), founder of the body of 
Freewill Baptists at New Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1780.] A Freewill Baptist. [Rare. 


fescue. See Festuca. 


randan 4954 


Tandan (ran’dan), ». [Cf. rand?; perhaps in 
part due to randon, random: see random. In 
the 3d and 4th senses uncertain; perhaps with 
ref. to quick movement; but in def. 3 possibly 
a corrupt form, connected with range, v.,6.] 1. 
A noise or uproar. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. A spree: used only in the phrase on the ran- 
dan (also on the randy), on a spree. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 38. The finest part of the bran of wheat; 
the product of the second sifting of meal. 
[Prov. Eng.J]—4. A boat impelled by three 
rowers, the one amidships using a pair of sculls, 
and the bowman and strokesman one oar each. 


range 


4. An indeterminate course or proceeding; 38. A spree: as, to be on the randy. 

hence, lack of direction, rule, or method; hap- [Prov. Eng.] 

hazard; chance: used only in the phrase at ranedeert, n. 

random— that is, in a haphazard, aimless, and ranee, η. See rani. 

purely fortuitous manner. Ranelagh mobt, Ranelagh capt. A cap worn 

You flee with winges of often change at random where you by women in the eighteenth century, apparent- 
please. Turberville, The Lover toa Gentlewoman. ly a form of the mob-cap: the name is taken 


Sith late mischaunce had her compeld to chaunge from Ranelagh, a place of fashionable resort 
The land for sea, at randon there to raunge. near Dublin. 


Come not too neere me, I at random strike, 1 A ey Dn j ΩΣ 
For gods and men I now hate both alike. ye, Ore) ‘< oe ne hen 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 178). Fangt, 2. and 0. ola Lorm OF Γή”. 
range (ranj), v.; pret. and pp. ranged, ppr. 


Halliwell. 


An obsolete form of reindeer. 


Same as reinforce. Bailey. 


Also ealled randan-gig. [Eng.] 
randan-gig (ran’dan-gig),. Same as randan, 4. 
A sort of boat, . . . a randan-gig built for us by Searle 
of Putney, where. . . we used to keep her. 
Yates, Fifty Years of London Life. 
randanite (ran’dan-it), π. [ς Randan, Puy de 
Dome, Auvergne, France, where it is found, + 
-ite?.]| The name given in France to infusorial 
silica, or kieselguhr, found under the soil in 
peat-bogs in the department of Puy de Déme, 
at Randan and in other localities in the neigh- 
borhood of Clermont. 

Randia (ran‘di-i), ». [NL. (A. A. Houston, 
1737, in Linneus’s ‘‘Genera Plantarum”), 
named after Isaac Rand, a London botanist of 
the 18th century.] A genus of sympetalous 
plants of the family Rubiacee and tribe Garde- 
niex. It is characterized by hermaphrodite and axillary 
flowers, united style-branches bearing a club-shaped or fu- 
siform stigma, a two-celled όν with many ovules, seeds 
with membranaceous coats, and short intrapetiolar stip- 
ules which are almost connate. There are about 100 spe- 
cies, natives of tropical regions, especially in Asia and Afri- 
ca. They are trees and shrubs, erect or climbing, with or 
without thorns, and bearing opposite leaves which are obo- 
vate or narrower, and either small or large flowers, which 
are solitary or in clusters, and white or yellow, rarely red. 
The fruit is a many-seeded, two-celled roundish berry, 
yielding a blue dye in the West Indian species, as R. acu- 
leata, known as indigo-berry and inkberry. These species 
also furnish a valuable wood, used for cask-staves, ladders, 
etc. R. dumetorum, a small thorny tree, widely distributed 
from Africa to Java, is used as a hedge-plant in India, 
while its fruit, called emetic nut, is there a current drug, 
said also, like Cocculus Indicus, to have the property of 
stupefying fish. 

randie, ¢@.andn. See randy. 

randing-machine (ran’ding-ma-shén’), ». In 
shoe-manuf., a machine for fitting rands to 
heel-blanks for shoes, after the rands have 
been formed from rand-strips ina rand-forming 
machine. 

randing-tool (ran’ding-tél), x. In shoomenhy 
a hand-tool for cutting out strips of leather for 
rands. 

randle-balk (ran’dl-bak), n. 
bar. 

randle-bar (ran’dl-biir), ». The horizontal bar 
built into the walls of an open chimney, from 
which to hang hooks for supporting cooking- 
vessels. See back-bar. 

randle-tree, x. See rantle-tree. 

random (ran’dum), 2.1 [An altered form (as- 
similated to whilom, seldom, ransom, the latter 
also with orig. 1) of the early mod. K. randon, 
ς ME. randon, randun, randoun, force, impetu- 
osity, < OF. randon, force, impetuosity, im- 
petuous course, as of a torrent (grands randons 
de pluie, great torrents of rain); esp. in the 
phrases @ randon, a grand randon, with force 
or fury, very fast, with great force (courir du 
grant randon, run with great fury); cf. It. dim. 
randello, a randello, at random; a randa, near, 
with difficulty, exactly; cf. Sp. de rendon, de 
rondon, rashly, intrepidly, abruptly (nearly like 
E. at random); perhaps < OHG. MHG. rant, 
G. rand, edge, brim, rim, margin: see rand1.] 
11. A rushing, as of a torrent; an impetuous 
course ; impetuosity; violence; force: espe- 
cially with great, as in the phrase a great ran- 
dom, with great speed or force. 

And thei rennen to gidre a gret randoun. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 238. 


The two kynges were fierce and hardy, and mette with 
80 grete raundon with speres that were grete and shorte. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 628. 
But of hym thought he to faill in no wise, 
With gret raundon cam to hym in his gise. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. §.), 1. 5866. 


Coragiously the two kynges newely fought with great 
random and force. Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 12. 
2+. Arush; spurt; gush. 


Whan thei saugh come the dragon that Merlin bar, 
that caste oute of his throte so grete raundon of fiere in to 
the aire, that was full of duste and powder, so that it 
semed all reade... Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), ii. 219. 


3+. A continuous flow of words; a harangue. 


Randone, or longe renge of wurdys, or other thyngys, 
haringga, etc. Prompt. Parv., Ῥ. 423. 


Same as randle- 





Like orient pearls at random strung. 


v 


5. The distance traversed by a missile; range; 
reach. 


The angle which the missive is to mount by, if we will 
have it go to its furthest random, must be the half of a 
right one. Sir K. Digby. 


random (ran’dum), a@.andn.2 [By ellipsis from 
at random.] I, a. Proceeding, taken, done, or 
existing at random; aimless; fortuitous; hap- 
hazard; casual. 


In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart. 
Wordsworth, A Poet’s Epitaph. 


I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 


You feel that the whole of him [Dryden] was better than 
any random specimen, though of his best, seems to prove. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 8. 


Random choice, the selection of objects, subject to the 
condition that they shall belong to a given class or col- 
lection, but not voluntarily subject to any other condition. 
The assumption is that objects so selected will in the 
long run occur as objects of the same kind occur in gen- 
eral experience. This assumption is natural, it leads to 
no difficulty, and no serious doubt has ever been thrown 
upon it. Itis the fundamental postulate of the theory of 
probability. See probability.— Random courses, in ma- 
sonry and paving, courses of stones in horizontal beds, 
the stones being of unequal thickness, but exactly fitted 
together.—Random line. (α) In local probability, an in- 
finite straight line supposed to be chosen in such a man- 
ner that the infinitesimal probability of its cutting any 
limited straight line is proportional to the length of the 
latter. (0) In United States public land-surveying, a trial 
line on which temporary mile and half-mile stakes are set, 
for the purpose of getting the data for rerunning the same 
line and setting permanent stakes at the corners.— Ran- 
dom point, in local probability, a point supposed to be so 
chosen that the infinitesimal probability of its lying within 
any closed surface is proportional to the solié contents of 
that surface.—Random-range ashler, random-tooled 
ashler. See asiier, 3.— Random shot, a shot not inten- 
tionally directed to any point; also, a shot with the muzzle 
of the gun elevated above the horizontal line.— Ran- 
dom stonework, in masonry, a construction formed of 
squared stones varying in thickness and not laid in courses. 
See cut under ashler.—Random tooling. the act of bring- 
ing the face of a stone to a nearly smooth surface by hew- 
ing it over with a broad-pointed chisel, which produces a 
series of minute waves at right angles to its path. It is 
called droving in Scotland.—Random work, random 
stonework.— Random yarn, in dyeing, yarn dipped into 
a bath of water with a layer of color at the top, so as to 
produce a clouded effect ; clouded yarn. 


On the large scale the random yarns are coloured in ma- 
chines. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 102. 
ΤΙ. x. Something done or produced without 
definite method, or with irregular or haphazard 


effect. (a) In masonry, one of a number of dressed 
stones of irregular or unmatched sizes. See random 
stonework, under I. 


50 tons squares, 250 tons dressed randoms, and 1000 tons 
2 in. ringsmall. Engineer, LX VII. 117. 
(0) In dyeing, clouded yarn. See random yarn, under I. 
randomly (ran’dum-li), adv. [< random + -ly?.] 
In a random manner; at random, or without 
aim, purpose, or guidance. 
An infusorium swims randomly about. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 4. 
randont, . An obsolete form of random. 
randont (ran’don), 0. ὁ. [ς OF. randonner, run 

swiftly, < randon, a swift course: see random. | 

To stray in a wild manner or at random. 

Shall leave them free to randon of their will. 
Norton and Sackville, Ferrex and Porrex, i. 2. 
randy (ran’di), a. and n. [Also randie, ranty; 
< rand2, rant, + -yl. Cf. randan.] I, a. Dis- 
orderly; boisterous; obstreperous; riotous; 
also, noisily wanton. [Scotch and North. Eng. ] 
A merry core 
0’ randie, gangrel bodies. 

Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
II, ιτ pl. randies (-diz). 1. A sturdy beggar 
or vagrant; one who exacts alms by threaten- 
ings and abusive language. Also ealled randy- 


beggar. [Scotch.]—2. Aromping girl; a noisy 
hoyden; ascold; a violent and vulgar quarrel- 
some woman. 
Eng. ] 


That scandalous randy of a girl. 
Carlyle, in Froude (Life in London, xviii.). 


Jamieson. [Seoteh and North. 


ir W. Jones, Song of Hafiz. *ranging. 


[Early mod. E. also rawnge; < ME. 
rengen, < OF. renger, F. ranger (= Pr. rengar), 
range, rank, order, array, ς rang, a rank, row: 
see rank2, Cf. arrange, derange.| I, trans. 1. 
To make a row or rows of; place in a line or 
lines; hence, to fix or set in any definite order; 
dispose with regularity; array; arrange. 

Than two of hem renged hem, and priked after the mes- 


sagers as faste as the horse myght hem bere. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), i. 127. 
They had rawnged their ships broad in a front ranke. 
Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 957. 
For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye. 
Macaulay, Horatius. 
2. To rank or class; place or reckon as being 
of or belonging to some class, category, party, 
ete.; fix the relative place or standing of; clas- 
sify; collocate. 
The late Emperour Augustus all the world raungeth in 
this ranke of men fortunate. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vii. 45. 


So they ranged all their youth under some family, and set 
upon such a course, which had good success, for it made 
all hands very industrious. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 93. 

The great majority of the Indians, if they took part in 
the war, ranged themselves on the side of the Crown. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

Among those inhabitants of the Roman dominion who 
were personally free, there were four classes, ranged in an 
ascending scale —provincials, Italians, Latins, Romans. 

E, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 320. 


3+. To rank or reckon; consider; count. 


The Athiops were as fair 
As other dames; now black with black despair : 
And in respect of their complexions changed, 
Are eachwhere since for luckless creatures ranged. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 
4+. To engage; occupy. 
That, of all other, was the most fatal and dangerous ex- 
ploit that ever I was ranged in. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 
5. To pass over or through the line, course, or 
extent of; go along or about, especially for some 
definite purpose; rove over or along: as, to 
range the forest for game or for poachers; to 
range @ river or the coast in a boat. 
I found this credit, 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
Shak., Τ. Ν., iv. 3. 7. 


As they ranged the coast at a place they named Whitson 
Bay, they were kindly vsed by the Natiues. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 108. 


To range the woods, to roam the park. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
6. To sift; pass through a range or bolting- 
sieve. [Obsolete or local.] 

They made a decree, and tooke order that no corne 
maisters that bought and sold grain should beat this mule 
away from their raunging sives. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 44. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To constitute or be parallel 
to aline or row; have linear course or direction; 
be in or form a line: as, a boundary ranging 
east and west; houses ranging evenly with the 
street. 


Than thei rode forth and renged close that wey where 
as the childeren foughten full sore, ffor the Saisnes were 
mo than vij™! in a flote. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 198. 

Direct my course so right as with thy hand to show 

Which way thy forests range. ‘ 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 14. 

The stones are of the same thickness as the walls, and 
the pilasters have no capitals ; there isa cornish below that 
ranges round, which might belong to a basement. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 185. 


2. To be on a level; agree in class or position; 
have equal rank or place; rank correspond- 


ingly. 
"Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in. a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
Shak., Hen. VIIT., ii. 3. 20. 
This was cast upon the board, 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus. Tennyson, CEnone. 


3. To go in a line or course; hence, to rove 


freely; pass from point to point; make a course 
or tour; roam; wander. 








Tange 
Let reason range beyonde his creede. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xiii. 


The Gaules from the Albane Glinnes . . . raunged all 
over the champion and the sea coaste, and wasted the 
countrie. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 265. 

How wild his [man’s] thoughts! how apt to range! 

How apt to vary! apt tochange! 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 5. 
Watch him, for he ranges swift and far. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
4. To move in a definite manner, as for start- 
ing game; beat about; of dogs, to run within 
the proper range. 
All shrank — like boys who, unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 
Macaulay, Horatius. 


Next comes the teaching to range, which is about the 
most difficult part of breaking. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 226. 
Down goes old Sport, ranging a bit wildly. 
The Field (London), March 27, 1886. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
5. To have course or direction; extend in 
movement or location; pass; vary; stretch; 
spread: as, prices range between wide limits; 
the plant ranges from Canada to Mexieo. 
Man ranges over the whole earth, and exists under the 
most varied conditions. 
A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 226. 


In temperate climates, toward the higher latitudes, the 
quicksilver ranges, or rises and falls, nearly three inches. 
Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 13. 


The Cyprinoids also afford an instance of an Indian 
species ranging into Africa. Encyc. Brit., XII. 673. 
6. Ingun., to have range: said of a missile, and 
denoting length of range and also direction: 
as, that shot ranged too far, or too much to the 
right: rarely, of the gun itself._To range by, 


to sail by; pass ahead of, as a vessel.=Syn,. 3. Roam, 
x fiove, etc. See ramble, v. 


range (ranj),. [Early mod. E. also raunge ; « 
late ME. range, reenge, order, range, row (cf. OF. 
rangie, F. rangée, range, row, ete.); < range, v. 
The noun prob. in part involves ME. reng, pl. 
renges, ringes, rank, series, row: see rank2, Cf. 
also (in def. 10) rung?.] 1. A line or row (usu- 
ally straight or nearly straight); a linear series; 
a regular sequence; arank; a chain: used es- 
pecially of large objects permanently fixed or 
lying in direct succession to one another, as 

mountains. trees, buildings, columns, ete. 
Ther be iiij rowes or Ranges of pylers thorow the Chirche. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 

There is a long row or range of buildings. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 192. 
Altogether this arcade only makes us wish for more, for 


a longer range from the same hand. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 247. 

A row of Corinthian columns, standing on brackets, once 
supported the archivolts of a range of niches. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 367. 
Specifically —(a) A line or chain of mountains; a cordil- 
lera: as, to skirt the range; to cross the ranges. [In 
mountainous regions, as parts of Australia and America, 
this specific use is common.] (0) In United States sur- 
veys of public land, one of a series of divisions numbered 
east or west from the prime meridian of the survey, con- 
sisting of townships which are numbered north or south 
in every division from a base-line. See township. (ο) In 
geom., a series of points lying in one straight line. 
2. A rank, class, or order; a series of beings 
or things belonging to the same grade or hav- 
ing like characteristics. [Rare.] 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences. Sir M. Hale. 
3. The extent of any aggregate, congeries, or 
complex, material or immaterial; array of 
things or sequences of a specific kind; scope; 
compass: as, the range of industries in a coun- 
try: the whole range of events or of history; 
the range of prices or of operations; the range 
of one’s thoughts or learning. 

The range and compass of his [Hammond's] knowledge 
filled the whole circle of the arts. 

Bp. Fell, Hammond, p. 99. 

A man has not enough range of thought to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own interest. 

Addison. 

When I briefly speak of the Greek school of art with ref- 


erence to questions of delineation, I mean the entire range 
of the schools from Homer’s days to our own. 


Ruskin, Aratra Pentelici, :p. 157. 

In the range of historical geography, the most curious 
feature is the way in which certain political names have 
kept on an abiding life in this region, though with singu- 
lar changes of meaning. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 4. 
4. Extent of operating force or activity; scope 
or compass of efficient action; space or distance 
over or through which energy can be exerted; 
limit of effect or of capability; extent of reach: 
as, the range of a gun or a shot; the range of a 
thermometer or a barometer (the extent of its 
variation in any period, or of its capacity for 
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marking degrees of change); the range of a 
singer or of a musical instrument. Range in 
shooting is the horizontal distance to which a projectile 
is or may be thrown by agun or other arm under existing 
conditions: distinguished from trajectory, or the curvilin- 
ear distance traversed by the projectile when the arm is 
elevated out of a horizontal line. The effective range de- 
pends upon the amount or the absence of elevation and 
the consequent trajectory. (Compare point-blank.) To get 
the range of a point to be fired at is to ascertain, either 
by calculation or by experiment, or by both, the degree of 
elevation for the muzzle of the piece necessary to bring 
the shot to bear upon it, 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 207. 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone. Tennyson, Fair Women. 


No obstacle was encountered until the gunboats and 
transports were within range of the fort. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 439. 
The proposal [advocating cremation] was not to be re- 
garded as coming within the range of a practical policy. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 2. 
5. Unobstructed distance or intervalfrom one 
point or object to another; length of course for 
free direct ranging through the air, as of a mis- 
sile or of sight; a right line of aim or of obser- 
vation, absolute or relative: as, the range is too 
great for effective firing; the range of vision.— 
6. The act of ranging; a wandering or roving; 
movement from point to point in space. 
He may take a range all the world over. South, 


7. Anarea or course of ranging, either in space 
or in time; an expanse for movement or exis- 
tence; the region, sphere, or space over which 
any being or thingranges oris distributed: as, 
the range of an animal or a plant within geo- 
graphical limits or during geological time, or 
of a marine animal in depth; the range of 
Gothie architecture; the range of a man’s influ- 
ence. 
The free bison’s amplitude of range. 
Whittier, The Panorama. 
Specifically —(a) A tract or district of land within which 
domestic animals in large numbers range for subsistence ; 
an extensive grazing-ground: used on the great plains of 
the United States for a tract commonly of many square 
miles, occupied by one or by different proprietors, and 
distinctively called a cattle-, stock-, or sheep-range. The 
animals on a range are usually left to take care of them- 
selves during the whole year without shelter, excepting 
when periodically gathered in a ‘‘ round-up” for counting 
and selection, and for branding when the herds of several 
Ag A run together. In severe winters many are lost 
y such exposure. 
Cowboys from neighboring ranches will ride over, look- 
ing for lost horses, or seeing if their cattle have strayed 
off the range. 7’. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 500, 


(6) A course for shooting at marks or targets; a space of 
ground appropriated or laid out for practice in the use 
of firearms: distinctively called a rifle-range or shooting- 
range. 

8. A fire-grate. 


He was bid at his first coming to take off the range, and 
let down the cinders. Sir R. L’Estrange. (Latham.) 


9. A cooking-stove built into a fireplace, or 
sometimes portable but of a similar shape, hav- 
ing a row or rows of openings on the top for 
carrying on several operations at once. Fixed 
ranges usually have two ovens, either on each side of the 
fire-chamber or above it at the back, and in houses sup- 
plied with running water a hot-water reservoir or perma- 
nent boiler. The origin of the modern cooking-range may 
be sought in the furnaces of masonry of the ancient Ro- 
mans, arranged to receive cooking-utensils on the top. 
Throughout the middle ages only open-chimney fires were 
used, until in France, in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, built furnaces with openings above for pots began 
to be added in great kitchens, for conveniencein preparing 
the soups and sauces then in greater favor than before. 
The range in the modern sense, involving the application of 
heat conducted by and reflected from iron plates, was first 
advanced and practically improved by Count Rumford. 

It [the kitchen] was a vaut ybuilt for great dispence, 

With many raunges reard along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whose long tonnell thence 

The smoke forth threw. Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 29. 

Every thing whereupon any part of their carcase falleth 
shall be unclean; whether it be oven, or ranges for pots, 
they shall be broken down. Lev. xi. 35. 

And so home, where I found all clean, and the hearth 
and range, as it is now enlarged, both up. 

Pepys, Diary, May 25, 1661. 
10. Astep ofa ladder; around; arung. [Ob- 
solete or local. ] 

The first range of that ladder which should serve to 
mount over all theircustoms. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
11. Ναι: (at) A large cleat with two arms or 
branches, bolted in the waist of ships to belay 
the tacks and sheets to. (b) A certain quantity 
of cable hauled up on deck from the chain-lock- 
er, of a length slightly greater than the depth 
of water, in order that the anchor, when let go, 
may reach the bottom without being checked. 
—12. In shoemaking, a strip cut from a butt or 
side of sole-leather, 





rangerine (ran’jér-in), a. 


rangerine 


The butt is first cut into long strips known as ranges, 
of varying width according to the purposes for which re- 
quired. Ure, Dict., IV. 110. 


19. A bolting-sieve formeal. Cotgrave; Halli- 


well. [Old and prov. Eng.]—Battle-range. See 
battlel.— Broken-range stonework, range stonework in 
which thicker or thinner stones are occasionally inserted, 
thus breaking the uniformity. Compare random stonework, 
under random.— Constituent of arange. See constitu- 
ent.—Double-oven range, a range which has two ovens, 
one on each side of the fire-pot.— Point-blank range. 
See point-blank.—Random-range ashler. See ashlers. 
—Range curve. See curve.—Range stonework, ma- 
sonry laid in courses. The courses may vary in height, 
but in each a level joint is preserved.— Single-oven 
range, a range having but one oven, usually at one side 
of the fire-pot: in contradistinction to double-oven range. 
—To get the range of anything, to find by experiment 
and calculation the exact angle of elevation of the gun, 
the amount of charge, etc., necessary to throw projectiles 
so as to strike the object aimed at.=Syn. 1. Line, tier, 
file-—4, Sweep, reach. 

rangé (ron-zha’),n. [F., pp. of ranger, range, 
order: see range, υ.] In her., arranged in 
order: said of small bearings set in a row fesse- 


wise, or the like. The epithet is not often needed: 
thus, ‘‘ six mullets in bend or bendwise” is sufficient with- 
out the use of the expression “vangé in bend.” 


ranged (ranjd), p. a. [Pp. of range, v.] 1. 
et in a row, line, or other definite order. 
—A ranged battlet, a pitched battle. N. Ε. D. 
That army of saints, which fought the king’s forces on 
Pentland Hills in a ranged battel, 1666. 
G. Hickes, Spirit of Popery, p. 11. WN. E. D. 


καὶ. Sifted; made of sifted flour. N. E. D. 


range-finder (ranj’fin’dér), n. An instrument 
used for determining the distance or range of 
an object so that guns can be accurately 


sighted when firing at it. A large number of de- 
vices of various types have been invented for this pur- 
pose, some of which are of use only on land, while others 
are principally used at sea. See position-sinder. 


range-heads (ranj’hedz),n. pl. Naut., the wind- 
lass-bitts. 
range-lights (ranj‘lits), ». pl. 1. Two or more 
lights, generally in lighthouses, so placed that 
when kept in line a fair course can be made 
through a channel: where two channels meet, 
the bringing of two range-lights into line serves 
to mark the turning-point into the new channel. 
—2. Lights placed aboard ship at a consider- 
able horizontal distance from each other, and 
in the same vertical plane with the keel. They 
are used to give a better indication of changes of course 
to approaching vessels than is afforded by the ordinary 
side and steaming lights, 
rangement? (ranj’ment),. [<OF. rangement, 
< renger, ranger, range: see range, v.] The act 
of ranging; arrangement. 
Lodgement, rangement, and adjustment of our other 
ideas. Waterland, Works, IV. 468. 
ranger (ran’jér), n. [Early mod. E. also raun- 
ger; < range + -erl, Cf. F. rangeur, one who 
arranges.] 1. One who ranges, or roams, ΟΥ 
roves about; especially, one engaged in rang- 
ing or going about for some specifie purpose, 
as search or ward. 
O where are all my rangers bold, 
That I pay meat and fee 
To search the forest far an’ wide? 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 186). 
Specifically —2. In England, formerly, a sworn 
officer of a forest, appointed by the king’s letters 
patent, whose business it was to walk through 
the forest, watch the deer, prevent trespasses, 
etc.; now, merely a government official connect- 
ed with a royal forest or park. 
They [wolves] walke not widely as they were wont, 
For feare of raungers and the great hunt. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
3. One of a body of regular or irregular troops, 
or other armed men, employed in ranging over 
a region, either for its protection or as maraud- 
ers: as, the Texan rangers. Military rangers are 
generally mounted, but may fight on foot if occasion re- 
quires. The name is sometimes used in the plural fora 


permanent body of troops, as the Connaught Rangers in 
the British army. 


“Do you know, friend,” said the scout gravely, .. . 
“that this is a band of rangers chosen for the most des- 
perate service?” J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 


4, One who roves for plunder; arobber. [Rare.] 
—5. Adog that beats the ground.—6}. Asieve. 
Holland.—7, A kind of fish. See the quotation. 
[At Gibraltar] the Sp. besugo, a kind of seabream, is 
called in English ranger. 3. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 278. 
8. A kind of seal, probably the young bay- 
seal. [Newfoundland.]—Partizan ranger. See 
partizani, 
Same as rangiferine. 
Rangifer. tarandus (Gray), the name usually given to 
the Old World species of rangerine deer, of which the 


American woodland and barren ground caribou are be- 
lieved to be mere varieties, Amer, Cyc., XIV. 265. 


rangership 


rangership (ran’jér-ship), π. [< ranger + 
-ship. | The office of ος or keeper of a for- 
est or park. Todd. 

range-stove (ranj’stodv), ». A cooking-stove 
made like a range; a portable range. 

range-table (ranj’ta’bl), π. A table for a par- 
ticular firearm containing the range and the 
time of flight for each elevation, charge of 

owder, and kind of projectile. 

Bangla (ran’ji-i), η. [NL., named after Rang, 
8 French conchologist.] 1. In conch., the typ- 
ical genus of Rangiidz. The R. cyrenoides is com- 


mon in the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. Also 
called Gnathodon. Des Moulins, 1832. 


2. In Actinozoa, a genus of ctenophorous aca- 
lephs, ranking as the type of afamily. Agassiz, 
1860. 

Rangifer (ran’ji-fér),”. [NL. (Hamilton Smith), 
perhaps accom. ς OF. rangier, ranger, rancher, 
ranglier, a reindeer (appar. < Icel. hreinn = 
OSw. ren, reindeer), + L. fera, a wild beast. ] 
A genus of Cervidz, containing arctic and sub- 
arctic species with large irregularly branching 
horns in both sexes, the brow-antler of which is 
highly developed, usually unsymmetrical, and 
more or less palmate, and very broad spreading 
hoofs; the reindeer. See cuts under reindeer 
and caribou. 

rangiferine (ran-jif’e-rin), a. [< Rangifer + 
~inel,.| Belonging or relating to the genus Ran- 

ifer ; resembling a reindeer. Also rangerine. 

Rangiide (ran-ji’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Rangia 
+ -idz.] 1. A family of bivalves, typified by 
the genus Rangia. The animal has short siphons con- 
nected at the base, a large linguiform foot, long palpi, and 
two pairs of gills, of which the outer is narrow and appen- 
diculate. The shell is equivalve with salient umbones, and 
the hinge has two cardinal teeth and anterior and posterior 


lateral teeth in each valve, as well as an internal median 
fossa and cartilage. 


2. A family of eurystomatous etenophorans, 
represented by the genus Rangia. It was based 
on an African species, and characterized by the deep in- 
dentation between the rows of locomotive flappers and a 
tentacle projecting from the angle of each indentation. 


ranging-rod (ran’jing-rod), ». A surveyors’ 
rod or pole. 

Rangoon creeper. See Quisqualis. 

Rangoon tar. See tar. 

rangy (ran’ji),a. [<range + -y1.] 1. Instock- 

* breeding, adapted for ranging or running about, 
or indicating such adaptation; quick or easy in 
movement; of roving character or capability: 
as, a rangy yoke of oxen (that is, good travel- 
ers, capable of making good speed, as in plow- 
ing); rangy steers (that is, steers disposed to 


wander away to a distance, as on a stock-range). 
The word is also sometimes applied to a roving person, as 
a lad who wanders from home, or who has a predilection 
for a roving life, as that of asailor. [U.8.] 
’ The ponies . . . used for the circle-riding in the morn- 
ing have need rather to be strong and rangey. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, i. 
2. Having or permitting range or scope; roomy; 
ecommodious. [U.S.] 
A large rangy shed for the horses. 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 452. 
rani, ranee (ri’né), n. [Also rany, rannee, 
ranny ; < Hindi rani, (Skt. rajni, queen, fem. of 
rajan: see raja.) In India, the wife of a raja, 
or a reigning princess; 8 queen. 
Raniceps (ran’i-seps), π. [NL.,< L. rana, a 
frog, + caput, head.] 1. In ichth., a Cuvierian 





Tadpole-hake (Raniceps rantnus), 


genus of gadoid fishes, typical of the family 
19. raninus is known as the tad- 
pole-hake.— 2. In herpet., a genus of fossil laby- 


Ranicipitide. 


rinthodont amphibians of the Carboniferous. 
Ranicipitide (ran’i-si-pit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


ς Ramceps (Ranicipit-) + -ide.| <A family of 


gadoid fishes, represented by the genus Rani- 


ceps. Their characters are mostly shared with the Ga- 
didz, but the suborbital chain is enlarged and continued 
backward over the operculum, the suspensorium of the 
lower jaw is very oblique, and the pyloric cseca are rudi- 
mentary or reduced to two. 


Ranide (ran’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Ranal + -idz.] 
A family of firmisternal salient amphibians, 


typified by the genus Rana, with premaxillary 
and maxillary teeth, subcylindrical sacral dia- 
pophyses and precoracoids, and with omoster- 


num; {πο ος family. It is the most extensive fam- 
ily of batrachians, about 250 species, of several genera, 
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being known. See frog1, and cuts under omosternum and 


Ranal, 

raniform (ran’i-f6rm), a. [< NL. raniformis, ς 
L. rana, a frog, + forma, form.] Frog-like; 
resembling or related to a frog; belonging to 
the Raniformes; ranine: distinguished from 
bufoniform. 

Raniformes (ran-i-fér’méz), πι, pl. [NL., pl. of 
raniformis: see raniform.] A division of ba- 
trachians, including the true frogs: distin- 
guished from Bufoniformes. 

Ranina! (ra-ni’ni), ». [NL. (Lamarck, 1801), 
fem. sing. of ra- 
minus: see ra- 
nine.| In Crus- 
tacea, the typical 
genus of Lanini- 
dz, containing 
such frog-crabs as 
Rh. dorsipeda. 

Ranina? (ra-ni’- 
ni), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Ranal + -ina2.] 
In Giinther’s clas- 
sification, a divi- 
sion of oxydactyl 
opisthoglossate 
batrachians, ¢on- 
taining 6 families 
of frogs. 

Raning (ra-ni’ - 
né),7”. pl. [NL., 
ς Ranal + -ine.] 
The true frogs as 
a subfamily of batrachians, corresponding to 
the family Ranide. 

ranine (ra’nin), a. [ς F. ranin, ς NL. raninus, 
< L. rana, a frog: see Ranal.] 1. In herpet., 
pertaining to frogs; related or belonging to the 
Ranide ; raniform.—2. In anat., pertaining to 
the under side of the tip of the tongue, where 


a tumor ealled a ranula is sometimes formed. 
The ranine artery is the termination of the lingual artery, 
running to the tip of the tongue ; it is accompanied by the 
ranine vein. 


raninian (ra-nin‘i-an), α. απᾶ n. [< ranine + 
-ian.} I, a. Pertaining {ο the Raninide. 
IT, x. A crab of the family Raninide. 
Raninide (ra-nin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Raninal 
+ -idz.] A family of anomurous crustaceans, 


typified by the genus Ranina. They have asmooth 
ovate-oblong carapace, the last pair of legs reduced and 
subdorsal, and the abdomen short, partially extended, and 
not folded under the thorax. The species are almost en- 
tirely confined to the tropics. See cut under Raninal. 


raninoid (ran’i-noid), a. Pertaining to the 
Raninoidea ; raninian. 

Raninoidea (ran-i-noi’dé-4), n. pl. [NL.,< Ra- 
ninal + -oidea.] A superfamily of anomurous 
crustaceans, represented by the raninians. 

ranite (ran‘it),. [< Icel. Ran, a giant goddess, 
queen of the sea, + -ite?.] A hydrated silicate 
of aluminium and sodium, derived from the 
alteration of eleolite: it occurs in southern 
Norway, and is essentially the same as hydro- 
nephelite. 

ranivorous (ra-niv’6-rus), a. [< L. rana, a frog, 
+ vorare, devour.] Frog-eating; subsisting 
habitually or chiefly upon frogs: as, the marsh- 





Frog-crab (Ranina dorsipeda), 
natural size. 


κα hawk is ranivorous. 


rank! (rangk), a. [ς ME. rank, ranc, ronk, 
raunk, renk, strong, proud, also rancid (influ- 
enced by OF. rance, ranci, rancid: see rancid) ; 
< AS. rane, proud, forward, arrogant, showy, 
bold, valiant, = D. MLG. LG, G. rank, slender, 
projecting, lank, = Icel. rakkr (for *rankr), 
straight, slender, bold, valiant, = Sw. rank, lon 
and thin, = Dan. rank, straight, erect, slender. 
11. Strong; powerful; capable of acting or of 
being used with great effect; energetic; vigor- 
ous; headstrong. 

There arof all the rowte with there Ranke shippes, 


Cast ancres with cables that kene were of byt. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 4701. 


Socha rancke and full writer must vse, if he will do wise- 
lie, the exercise of a verie good kinde of Epitome. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 112. 
When folke bene fat, and riches rancke, 
It is asigne of helth. Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 


Her rank teeth the glittering poisons chaw. 
Middleton, Entertainment to King James. 
2. Strong of its kind or in character; unmiti- 
gated; virulent; thorough; utter: as, rank poi- 
son; rank treason; rank nonsense. 
The renke rebelle has been un-to my rounde table, 
Redy aye with Romaynes! 
Morte Arthure (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 2402. 
Whose sacred filletes all besprinkled were 


With filth of gory blod, and venim rank. 
Surrey, neid, ib 


rank 


rank}; (rangk), ο, i. 


rank 


Willie mourns o’er her in vain, 
And to his mother he has gane, 
That vile rank witch, o’ vilest kind! 
Willie’s Ladye (Child's Ballads, I. 163). 
Rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. hak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 148. 
Run, run, ye rogues, ye precious rogues, ye rank rogues! 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 2. 
What are these but rank pedants? 
Addison, The Man of the Town. 
3. Strong in growth; growing with vigor or ra- 
pidity; hence, coarse or gross: said of plants. 
Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and 
good. Gen. xii. 5. 


Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted rye. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 5. 


As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 
Bryant, The Prairies. 
4, Suffering from overgrowth or hypertrophy; 
plethoric. [Rare.] 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 152. 
5. Causing strong growth; producing luxuri- 
antly; rich and fertile. 

Where land is rank, ’tis not good to sow wheat after a 
fallow. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
6. Strong to the senses; offensive; noisome; 
rancid: as, a rank taste or odor. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds. 
Shak., Sonnets, Ixix. 


And because they [the Caphrarians] always annoint them- 
selues with grease and fat, they yeeld a ranke smell. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 693. 


Whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 120. 


A number held pipes between their teeth, filling the 
room with the rank smoke of the strongest and blackest 
tobacco, C. J. Bellamy, Breton Mills, ii. 
Hence —7, Coarse or gross morally; offensive 
to the mind; obscene; indecent; foul. 

My wife’s a hobby-horse, deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 277. 


The London Cuckolds, the most rank play that ever suc- 
ceeded, was then [in the time of King Charles II.]in the 
highest court favour. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 14. 


The euphemisms suggested by the American Revisers 
were certainly desirable, instead of the rank words which 
offend American sensibilities. 

; , Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 557. 
8+. Ruttish; in heat. 
The ewes, being rank, 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 81. 
9. In law, excessive; exceeding the actual 
value: as, a rank modus.—10. In mech., cutting 
strongly or deeply, as the iron of a plane set so 
as to project more than usual. 

A roughing tool with rank feed or a finish tool with fine 
feed. . Sct. Amer., N. 8., LI. 32. 
11. Eager; anxious; impatient: as, he was 
rank to doit. [Slang, U.S.]—12. Very angry; 
in a paasion, [Prov. Eng. ] 

t (rangk), adv. [< rankl, a.] Rankly; 
strongly; furiously. 
The seely man, seeing him ryde so ranck, 
And ayme at him, fell flatt to ground for feare. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 6. 
He’s irrecoverable; mad, ranke mad. 
Marston, What you Will, i. 1. 
[ME. *ranken, ronken; ¢ 
rankl, α.] ‘To become rank. 


Er hit ronke on rote. Anglia, iv. 19. 


rank? (rangk), n. [Early mod. E. also ranck, 
ranke; < ME. renk, usually reng, pl. renges, 
ringes, a row or line of soldiers, class, order, 
grade, station, < OF. rence, reng, later rang, F. 
rang (> D. G. Dan. Sw. rang), F. dial. ringue, 
raing = Pr. rene = OCat. renc, a rank, row, 
range; ¢ OHG. hring, hrinc, MHG. rine, G. ring, 
a ring, = E. ring: see ring], n. Cf. harangue, 
from the same ult. (OHG.) souree. The Bret. 
renk is < F.; Ir. ranc< E.] 1. A line, row, or 
range. [Obsolete or archaic except in specific 
uses. See range, 1.] 
And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew 
In endlesse rancks along enranged were. 
Spenser, F, Q., III. vi. 35. 


If therefore we look upon the rank or chain of things 
voluntarily derived from the positive will of God, we be- 
hold the riches of his glory proposed as the end of all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 80. 
Two equall ranks of Orient Pearls impale 
The open throat. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 





rank 


In my juvenile days, and even long since, there was, 
hereabouts, a hackney-coach rank that had endured time 
out of mind, but was in latter years called a cab-stand. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 398. 


Specifically —(@) One of the rows of a body of troops, or 
of any persons similarly ranged in a right-and-left line; a 
line of soldiers or other persons standing abreast in a 
formation: distinguished from Π16Ν, 5. See rank and ile, 
under jile3. 


And Merlin that rode fro 9ο renge to a-nother ascride 
hem often ‘‘ore auaunt.” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 588. 


Olotocara, which had not learned to keepe his ranke, or 
rather moued with rage, lept on the platforme, and thrust 
him through the bodie with his pike and slew him. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 358. 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. Macawlay, 


Hence —(b) pl. The lines or divisions of an army or any 
armed force ; organized soldiery; the body or class of 
common soldiers: as, the ranks are full; to rise from the 
ranks ; to reduce an officer to the ranks. 


The Knight of Rokeby led his ranks 
To aid the valiant northern Earls 
Who drew the sword for royal Charles. 
Scott, Rokeby, i. 28. 


In 1887 the number was fifty-one ; and in 1888, up to the 
1st September, forty-five commissions were given to men 
from the ranks. Harper’s Mag., UXXX. 340. 


(c) In organ-building, a row or set of pipes, one for each 
digital of the keyboard. A mixture-stop is said to be of 
two, three, four, or five ranks, according to the numbers 
of pipes sounded at once by a single digital. (d) Oneof 
the lines of squares on a chess-board running from side to 
side, in distinction from the files, which run from player 
to player. (6) A row, as of leaves on a stem. 


2t. A continuous line or course; a stretch. 


Presently after he was baptized, hee went to fast in the 
desert, xl. dayes & xl. nights on a rancke. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 960, 


3. A class, order, or grade of persons; any 
aggregate of individuals classed together for 
some common reason, as social station, occu- 
pation, character, or creed: as, the Prohibition 
ranks; the ranks of the Anarchists. 


Thou wert honest, 
Ever among the rank of good men counted. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 1. 


All ranks and orders of men, being equally concerned 
in public blessings, equally join in spreading the infec- 
tion. Bp. Atterbury. 

Then from his Lordship I shall learn 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as weel ’s another. 
Burns, On Meeting Basil, Lord Daer. 


The nearest practical approach to the theological esti- 
mate of a sin may be found in the ranks of the ascetics. 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 117. 


4. Grade in a seale of comparison; class or 
classification; natural or acquired status; rel- 
ative position; standing. 


Not i’ the worst rank of manhood. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 108, 


These are all virtues of a meaner rank. Addison. 


Specifically, of persons—(a) Titular distinction or dig- 
nity ; gradation by hereditary, official, or other title: as, 
civil, judicial, or military rank; the rank of baron or 
marquis; the rank of general or admiral; the rank of 
ambassador or governor. ‘The relative rank of officers of 
the United States army and navy is as follows: General 
ranks with admiral ; lieutenant-general with vice-admiral ; 
major-general with rear-admiral; brigadier-general with 
commodore; colonel with captain; lieutenant-colonel 
with commander; major with lieutenant-commander ; 
captain with lieutenant(senior grade); first lieutenant with 
lieutenant (juhior grade); second lieutenant with ensign. 


The rank of an ambassador has nothing to do with the 
transaction of affairs. 


Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 94. 


(2) Eminent standing or dignity ; especially, aristocratic 
station or hereditary distinction, as in European mon- 
archies ; inherited or conferred social eminence. 


Respect for Rank, fifty yearsago universal and profound, 
is rapidly decaying. There are still many left who believe 
in some kind of superiority by Divine Right and the Sov- 
ereign’s gift of Rank, even though that Rank be but ten 
years old, and the grandfather’s shop is still remembered. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 118. 


5Η. A ranging or roving; hence, discursive 
wandering; divagation; aberration. 


Instead of a manly and sober form of devotion, all the 
extravagant ranks and silly freaks of enthusiasm ! 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ii. 


6. In geom., the degree of a locus of lines. (α) 
The number of lines of a singly infinite system which cut 
any given line in tridimensional space. (b) The number 
of lines of a triply infinite system which lie in one plane 
and pass through one point in that plane.—A splitin the 
ranks, dissension and division in a party, sect, society, 
or the like. (Colloq. } 


They must submit to the humiliation of acknowledging 
α split in their own ranks, 
Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 749. 


Rank and file. See /ile3.—Rank of a complex, the 
number of its rays lying in an arbitrary plane and passing 
through an arbitrary point in that plane.—Rank of a 
curve, the rank of the system of its tangents, or the num- 
ber of tangents which cut any arbitrarily taken line in 
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space.—Rank of a surface, the number of tangent lines 
to the surface which lie in a given plane and pass througha 
given point in that plane.—To break ranks. See break. 
—To fill the ranks, to make up the whole number, or 
a competent number.— To keep rankt, to be in keeping ; 
be consistent. 


Some strange effect which will not well keep ranck 
With the rare temperance which is admired 
In his life hitherto. 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 3. 


To take rank, to have rank or consideration; be classed 
or esteemed, with reference to position or merit: as, he 
takes rank as a very original poet.—To take rank of, to 
have the right of taking a higher place than; outrank : 
as, in Great Britain the sovereign’s sons take rank of all 
other nobles. Compare rank2, υ. t.,3.—To take rank 
with, to have the same or codrdinate rank with; be en- 
titled to like official or social consideration : as, a captain 


x in the navy takes rank with a colonel in the army. 
Horatius, Tank? (rangk), v. 


[Early mod. E. also ranck; < 
rank2, n.,q. Υ.] 1. trans. 1. To arrange ina 
rank or ranks; place in a rank or line. 
And every sort is in asondry bed 
Sett by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., ITI. vi. 35. 
A many thousand warlike French 
That were embattailed and rank’d in Kent. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 200. 


These as enemies tooke their stands a musket shot one 
from another ; ranked themselues 15 a breast, and each 
ranke from another 4 or 5 yards. 


Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 135. 
Horse and chariots rank’d in loose array. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 887. 
2. To assign to a particular class, order, or 
division; fix the rank of; class. 
Thou bor’st the face once of a noble gentleman, 


Rank’d in the first file of the virtuous. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 2. 


I will not rank myself in the number of the first. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 40, 


How shall we rank thee upon glory’s page? 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sage! 
Moore, To Thomas Hume, 
3. To take rank of or over; outrank: as, in 
the United States army, an officer commis- 
sioned simply as general ranks all other gen- 
erals. [U.S.]—4. To dispose in suitable or- 
der; arrange; classify. 
Antiently the people [of Magnesia] were ranked accord- 
ing to their different tribes. 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 55, 


By ranking all things under general and special heads, 
it [Logic] renders the nature or any of the properties, 
powers, and uses of a thing more easy to be found out 
when we seek in what rank of beings it lies. 

Watts, Logic, I. vi. § 13. 
5+. To fix as to state orestimation; settle; es- 
tablish. 

We cannot rank you in a nobler friendship 
Than your great service to the state deserves. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 


I, that before was ranked in such content. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 3. 
6+. To range; give the range to, as a gun in 
firing. 

Their shot replies, but they were rank’d too high 
To touch the pinnace. 
Legend of Captain Jones (1659). (Halliwell, under range.) 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To move in ranks or rows. 
[Rare. ] 
Your cattle, too; Allah made them; serviceable dumb 
creatures; . . . they come ranking home at sae me 
arlyle. 


2. To be ranged or disposed, as in a particular 
order, class, or division; hold rank or station; 
occupy a certain position as compared with 
others: as, to rank above, below, or with some 
other man. 

There is reason to believe that he [William of Orange] 
was by no means equal as a general in the field to some 
who ranked far below him in intellectual powers. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

Gorizia ranks as an ecclesiastical metropolis. 

E, 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 50. 
3+. To range; go or move about; hence, to 
bear one’s self; behave. 

His men were a’ clad in the grene ; 
The knight was armed capapie, 
With a bended bow, on a milk-white steed ; 


And I wot they rank’d right bonnilie. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 25). 


Harke! they are at hande; ranke handsomly. 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, iv. 1. 
4. In British law: (a) To have rank or standing 
as a claim in bankruptcy or probate proceed- 
ings. 
£19,534 is expected to rank against assets estimated at 
£18,120 15s. 2d. 
Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1886. (EHncyc. Dict.) 
(0) To put ina claim against the property of a 
bankrupt person or a deceased debtor: as, he 
ranked upon the estate. 


rankness (rangk’nes), n. 





rankness 


rank-axis (rangk’ak’sis), n. A line considered 
as the envelop of planes. 

rank-brainedt (rangk’ brand), a. Wrong-head- 
ed; crack-brained. 


rank-curve (rangk’kérv), ». A curve consid- 


yxered as the envelop of its tangents. 


ranker (rang’keér), απ. [¢ rank? + -erl.] 1. 
One who ranks or arranges; one who disposes 
in ranks,—2,. A military officer who has risen or 
been promoted from the ranks. [Colloq., Eng.] 

The new coast battalion, most of whose officers are 
rankers, 
St. James's Gazette, June 2, 1886, p. 19. (Έπομο. Dict.) 


ranking (rang’king), π. [Verbal n. of rank2, 
υ.] The act of one who ranks.—Ranking and 
sale, or ranking of creditors, in Scots law, the process 
whereby the heritable property of an insolvent person is 
judicially sold and the price divided among his credi- 
tors according to their several rights and preferences. 
This is the most complex and comprehensive process 
known in the law of Scotland, but is now practically ob- 
solete. It corresponds to the English process of mar- 
Bert securities in an action for redemption or fore- 
closure. 


rankle (rang’kl), v.; pret. and pp. rankled, 
ppr. rankling. [ME. ranclen, ς OF. raneler, 
rankler, raoncler, earlier draoncler (Picard 
drancler), rankle, suppurate, < rancle, γαοποῖς, 
drancle, draoncle, < ML. dracunculus, also dran- 
culus, an ulcer, in L. a little serpent, dim. of 
draco, a serpent, dragon: see dragon. (Skeat, 
1891.)] I. intrans. 1. To cause inflammation 
or irritation; produce a festering wound. 
Also figurative. 

Look, when he fawns, he bites; and when he bites, 


His venom tooth will rankle to the death. 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 291. 


Or jealousy, with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart. 
Gray, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


Say, shall I wound with satire’s rankling spear 
The pure warm hearts that bid me welcome here? 
O. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


Resentment long rankled in the minds of some whom 
Endicott had perhaps too passionately punished. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 322. 


2. To continue to be painful or irritating; 
remain in an inflamed or ulcerous condition; 
fester. 


My words might cast rank poison to his pores, 
And make his swoln and rankling sinews crack. 
Peele, David and Bethsabe. 


A leper shut up in a pesthouse rankleth to himself, in- 
fects not others. Rev. T. Adams, Works, III. 19. 


A wound i’ the flesh, no doubt, wants prompt redress;... 
But a wound to the soul? That rankles worse and worse. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 197. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To irritate; inflame; cause to 
fester. 

Then shall the Britons, late dismayd and weake, 
From their long vassalage gin to respire, 
And on their Paynim foes avenge their ranckled ire. 
Spenser, I’. Q., 111. iii. 36. 
2+. To corrode. 

Here, because his mouth waters at the money, his [Ju- 
das’s] teeth rankle the woman’s credit, for so I find ma- 
lignant reprovers styled : corrodunt, non corrigunt; cor- 
reptores, immo corruptores —they do not mend, but make 
worse ; they bite, they gnaw. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works (Sermon on John xii. 6), II. 224. 
rankly (rangk’li), adv. [< ME. rankly, ronkly; 
ς rank! + -ly2.] 1+. With great strength or 
force; fiercely; rampantly. 
Herk renk! is this rygt, so ronkly to wrath 
For any dede that I haf don other demed the get? 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 431. 
2. In an excessive manner or degree; inordi- 
nately; intensely; profusely; exuberantly: as, 
rankly poisonous; rankly treasonable; weeds 
that grow rankly.— 38. Offensively; noisomely ; 
_fetidly. 

The smoking of incense or perfumes, and the like, smells 
rankly enough, in all conscience, of idolatry. 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, viii. (Latham.) 
4, Grossly; foully. 


The whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abused. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 38. 
[< ME. ranknesse ; 
< ranki + -ness.] 1+. Physical strength; ef- 
fective force; potency. 
The crane’s pride is in the rankness of her wing. 

Sir R. 1, Estrange, Fables. 
2. Strength of kind, quality, or degree, in a 
disparaging sense; hence, extravagance; ex- 
cess; grossness; repulsiveness: as, rankness of 
growth; the rankness of a poison, or of one’s 
pride or pretensions.— 3+. Insolence; presump- 
tion. 


I will physic your rankness, and yet give no thousand 
crowns neither. Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 91. 


rankness 


4. Strength of growth; rapid or excessive in- 
crease; exuberance; extravagance; excess, as 
of plants, or of the wood of trees. Rankness is a 
condition often incident to fruit-trees in gardens and or- 
chards, in consequence of which great shoots or feeders 
are given out with little or no bearing wood. Excessive 
richness of soil and a too copious supply of manure are 
generally the inducing causes. 


I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, iv. 1. 59. 
5. Excessive fertility; exuberant productive- 
ness, as of soil. 

By reason of the rankenesse and frutefulnesse of the 
grounde, kyne, swyne, and horses doo maruelously in- 
crease in these regions. 

Peter Martyr (tr. of Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

. [Arber, p. 164). 


Bred by the rankness of the plenteous land. 
Drayton, Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 
6. Offensive or noisome smell or taste; repul- 
Siveness to the senses. 
The native rankness or offensiveness which some persons 
are subject to, both in their breath and constitution. 
Jer. Taylor (?), Artificial Handsomeness, p. 46. 
rank-plane (rangk’plan), π. The plane of a 
plane pencil. 
rank-point (rangk’point), n. 
plane pencil. 
rank-radiant (rangk’ra’di-ant), ». A point 
considered as the envelop of lines lying in a 
plane. : 
rank-ridingt (rangk’ri’ding), a. 
ously; hard-riding. 
And on his match as much the Western horseman lays 
As the rank-riding Scots upon their Galloways. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 28. 
rank-scented (rangk’sen’ted), a. Strong-scent- 
ed; having a coarse or offensive odor. 
The mutable, rank-scented many. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 66. 


rank-surface (rangk’sér’fas),. A surface con- 
sidered as the envelop of its tangents. 
rann, η. See rans. 
rannee, π. See rani. 
rannel} (ran’el),». [ς F. ranelle, toad, dim. of 
L. rana, frog.] A strumpet; a prostitute. 
Such a roinish rannel, such a dissolute Gillian-flirt. 
6. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation (1600). 
rannel-balk (ran’el-bak), n. Same as randle- 


The focus of a 


Riding furi- 


bar. 
rannen}. A Middle English preterit plural of 
run. Chaucer. 


rannyt (ran’i),. [Also ranney; supposed to be 
ult. a corruption (through OF.) of L. araneus, se. 
mus, a kind of mouse: see shrew and araneous. 
The shrew or shrew-mouse, Sorex araneus. 

Sammonicus and Nicander do call the mus araneus, the 

shrew or ranney, blind. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 18. 

ranoid (ra’noid), a. [« L. rana, a frog, + Gr. 
εἶδος, form.] In herpet., same as ranine: dis- 
tinguished from bufonoid. 

ranpickt, ranpiket, η. Same as rampick. 

ransack (ran’sak),v. [Prop. ransake, the form 
ransack being due in part to association with 
sack2, pillage (see def. 2); < ME. ransaken, 
ransakyn, raunsaken, ς Icel. rannsaka (= Sw. 
Norw. ransaka = Dan. ransage), search a house, 
ransack, < rann (for *rasn), a house, abode (= 
AS. resn, a plank, ceiling, = Goth. razn, a 
house), + saka, fight, hurt, harm, appar. taken 
in this compound with the sense of the related 
sekja, seek, = AS. sécan, seek: see seck and 
sake.| I. trans. 1. To search thoroughly; seek 
carefully in all parts of; explore, point by point, 
for what is desired; overhaul in detail. 

In a morwenyng 


When Phebus, with his firy torches rede, 
Ransaked hath every lover in hys drede, 


Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 28. 


All the articlis there in conteynid they shall ransakyn 
besyly, and discussyn soo discretly in here remembraunce 
that both in will . . . shal not omyttyn for to complishe 
the seyd articles. Paston Letters, I. 458. 


In the third Year of his Reign, he ransacked all Monas- 
teries, and all the Gold and Silver of either Chalices or 
Shrines he took to his own use. Baker, Chronicles, p. 26. 

Cicero . . . ransacks all nature, and pours forth a re- 
dundancy of figures even with a lavish hand. 

Goldsmith, Metaphors. 
οἱ. To sack; pillage completely; strip by 
plundering. 

Their vow is made 


To ransack Troy. 
Shak., T. and C., Prol., i., 1. 8. 


I observed only these two things, a village exceedingly 
ransacked and ruinated by meanes of the civil warres. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 23. 
3+. To obtain by ransacking or pillage; seize 
upon; carry off; ravish.— 441. To violate; de- 
flower: as, ‘‘ransackt chastity,” Spenser. 
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IT. intrans. To make penetrating search or 
inquisition; pry; rammage. [Obsolete orrare. ] 
With sacrilegious Tools we rudely rend her, 

And ransack deeply in her bosom tender. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


Such words he gaue, but deepe with dynt the sword 
enforced furst 
Had ransakt through his ribs and sweete white brest at 
once had burst. Phaer, ®neid, ix. 
ransack (ran’sak),. ([Cf. Icel. rannsak, rann- 
sodkn, a ransacking; from the verb.] 1. De- 
tailed search or inquisition; careful investiga- 
tion. [Rare.] 
What secret corner, what unwonted way, 
Has scap’d the ransack of my rambling thought? 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 


To compile, however, a real account of her [Madame 
Récamier] would necessitate the ransack of all the 
memoirs, correspondence, and anecdotage concerning 
French political and literary life for the first half of this 
century. Encyce. Brit., XX. 309. 
ο). Aransacking; search for plunder; pillage; 
sack. 

Your Highness undertook the Protection of the English 
Vessels putting intothe Port of Leghorn for shelter, against 
the Dutch Men of War threatning ’em with nothing but 
Ransack and Destruction. 

Milton, Letters of State, Sept., 1652. 
Even your father’s house 
Shall not be free from ransack. J. Webster. 
ransackert (ran’sak-ér),”. [ς ME. raunsaker; 
< ransack + -er1,.] One who ransacks; a care- 
ful searcher; a pillager. 

That es to say, Raunsaker of the myghte of Godd and of 
His Maieste with-owttene gret clennes and meknes sall be 
ouerlayde and oppresside of Hym-selfe. 

Hampole, Prose ‘Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 
ransaket, v. An obsolete form of ransack. 
ranshacklet (ran’shak-l), v. ¢ A variant of 

ransack, simulating ramshackle}. 
They loosed the kye out, ane and a’, 
And ranshackled the house right wel. 
Jamie Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 106). 
ransom (ran’sum),”. [Early mod. E. also ran- 
some, raunsom; < ME. ransome, raunsom, rawn- 
SOME, TANSON, TANSOUN, TAUNSON, TAUNSUN, TAWNI- 
son (for the change of » to m, ef. random) = 
D. rantsoen = MLG. LG. ranzin, ransin = G. 
ranzion = Dan. ranson = Sw. ranson, ς OF. 
rangon, rencon, raenson, raenchon, F. rangon = 
Pr. reemsos, rezempto, mod. rangoun,< L. redemp- 
tio(n-), ransom, redemption: see redemption, of 
which ransom is a much shrunken form.] 1. 
Redemption for a price; a holding for redemp- 
tion; also, release from captivity, bondage, or 
the possession of an enemy for a consideration ; 
liberation on payment or satisfaction of the 
price demanded. 

And Galashin seide than sholde he dye with-oute raun- 

som. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), iii. 571. 


You beseche and pray, 
Fair sir, saue my life, lete me on-lif go, 
Taking this peple to ranson also! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4205. 


Then he shall give for the ransom of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him. Ex. xxi. 30. 

The Money raised for his Ransom was not so properly 
a Taxation as a Contribution. Baker, Chronicles, p. 66. 
2. The money or price awarded or paid for the 
redemption of a prisoner, captive, or slave, or 
for goods captured by an enemy; payment for 
liberation from restraint, penalty, or punish- 
ment. 

Vpon a crosse naylyd I was for the, 


Soffred deth to pay the rawnison. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 111. 


Even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 
Mark x, 46. 
3+. Atonement; expiation. 
If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender ’t here. Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4, 75. 
ransom (ran’sum), v. ¢t [Early mod. EK. also 
raunsome ; < ME. *raunsonen, raunceounen, < 
OF. rangonner, ransom; from the noun.] 1. 
To redeem from captivity, bondage, forfeit, or 
punishment by paying or giving in return that 
which is demanded; buy out of servitude; buy 
off from penalty. 
A robbere was yraunceouned rather than thei alle, 
With-outen any penaunce of purgatorie, to perpetuel 
blisse. Piers Plowman (B), x. 420. 
This was hard fortune; but, if alive and taken, 
They shall be ransom’d, let it be at millions. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii, 4, 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor sick people, richer in His eyes 
Who ransom’d us, and haler too, than I, 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


2+. To redeem; rescue; deliver. 


I will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death. Hos. xiii. 14, 


rant 


9}. To hold at ransom; demand or accept a 
ransom for; exact payment on, 

And he and hys company . .. dyde great domage to 
the countre, as well by raunsomynge of the townes as by 
pillage ouer all the countrey. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. (Richardson.) 
4+. To set free for a price; give up the cus- 
tody of on receipt of a consideration. 

I would . . . ransom him to any French courtier for a 
new-devised courtesy. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 65. 
ot. Toatone for; expiate. 


Those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxxiv. 
ransomable (ran’sum-a-bl), a. [< ransom + 
-able.| Capable of being ransomed or redeemed 
for a price. 

I passed my life in that bath with many other gentle- 
men and persons of condition, distinguished and ac- 
counted as ransomable. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iv. 13. (Davies.) 
ransom-bill (ran’sum-bil), ». A war contract 
by which it is agreed to pay money for the 
ransom of property captured at sea and for its 
safe-conduct into port. 
ransomer (ran’sum-ér), π. [Early mod. E. 
raunsomer, < OF. rangonneur, < rancgonner, ran- 
som: see ransom, v.] One who ransoms or 
redeems. 

The onlie sauior, redeemer, and raunsomer of them 
which were lost in Adam our forefather. 

Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1555. 


ransom-free (ran’sum-fré), a. Free from ran- 
som; ransomless. 
Till the fair slave be render’d to her sire, 
And ransom-free restor’d to his abode. 
Dryden, Tiiad, i. 147. 
ransomless (ran’sum-les), a. [< ransom + 
-less.] Free from ransom; without the pay- 
ment of ransom. 
Cosroe, Cassana, and the rest, be free, 
And ransomless return | 
Fletcher (and anvther 7), Prophetess, iv. 5. 


For this brave stranger, so indear’d to thee, 
Passe to thy country, ransomlesse and free. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 
(1874, IT. 423). 
ranstead (ran’sted), ». [Also ransted; fre- 
quently also ramstead, ramsted; said to have 
been introduced at Philadelphia as a garden 
flower by a Welsh gentleman named Ranstead. } 
The common toad-flax, Linaria Linaria, a weed 
with herbage of rank odor, erect stem, narrow 
leaves, and a raceme of spurred flowers, col- 
ored light-yellow, part of the lower lip bright- 
orange. 
rant (rant), ο. i. [ς OD. ranten, also randen, 
dote, be enraged, = LG. randen, attack any 
one, call out to any one, = G. ranzen, toss 
about, make a noise; ef. G. dial. rant, noise, 
uproar; root uncertain.] 1. To speak or de- 
claim violently and with little sense; rave: 
used of both the matter and the manner of 
utterance, or of either alone: as, a ranting 
preacher or actor. 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 


11] rant as well as thou. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 307. 


They say you're angry, and rant mightily, 
Because I love the same as you. . 
Cowley, The Mistress, Rich Rival. 


Make not your Hecuba with fury rage, 
And show a ranting grief upon the stage. 
Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, iii. 563. 
2. To be jovial or dolly an a noisy way; make 
noisy mirth. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Wi’ quaffing and laughing, 
They ranted and they sang. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
rant (rant), π. [< rant, v.] 1. Boisterous, 
empty declamation; fierce or high-sounding 
language without much meaning or dignity of 
thought; bombast. 

This is stoical rant, without any foundation in the na- 
ture of man or reason of things. Atterbury. 
2. Aranting speech; a bombastic or boisterous 
utterance. 

After all their rants about their wise man being happy 


in the bull of Phalaris, &c., they yet allow’d him to dis- 
patch himself if he saw cause. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. v. 


He sometimes, indeed, in his rants, talked with Norman 
haughtiness of the Celtic barbarians ; but all his sympa- 
thies were really with the natives, 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


3. The act of frolicking; a frolic; a boister- 
ous merrymaking, generally accompanied with 
dancing. [Scotch.] . 

Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; 


But [without] thee, what were our fairs and rants ? 
Burns, Scotch Drink. 


rant 


I hae a good conscience, . . . unless it be about a rant 
amang the lasses, or a splore at a fair. 
᾿ Scott, Black Dwarf, ii. 
4. Akind of dance, or the music to which it was 
danced.=Syn.1, Fustian, Turgidness, etc. See bombast. 
ran-tan (ran’tan), ». [Prob. an imitative var. 
of randan.] Same as randan. 
ranter! (ran’tér), π. [< rant+-erl.] 1. One 
who rants; anoisy talker; a boisterous preach- 
er, actor, or the like.—2. [cap.] A name ap- 
plied—(a) By way of reproach, to the mem- 
bers of an English Antinomian sect of the 
Commonwealth period, variously associated 
with the Familists, ete. (b) Also, opprobrious- 
ly, to the Primitive Methodists, who formed 
themselves into a society in 1810, although the 
founders had separated from the old Methodist 
society some years before, the ground of dis- 
agreement being that the new body favored 
street preaching, camp-meetings, ete.—3. A 
merry, roving fellow; a jolly drinker. [North. 
Eng. and Seotch.] 
Mistake me not, custom, I mean not tho, 


Of excessive drinking, as great ranters do. 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale (1697), p. 5. (Halliwell.) 


Yours, saint or sinner, Rob the Ranter. 
Burns, To James Tennant. 
ranter? (ran’tér), x. [Origin obscure.] A large 
beer-jug. 
ranter? (ran’tér), v.i. [Cf. ranter2,n.] To pour 
liquor froma large into a smallervessel. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
ranter? (ran’tér), v. t. Same as renter2. 
ranterism (ran’tér-izm), ». [< ranterl + -ism.] 
The practice or tenets of the Ranters; rantism. 
ranterst (ran’térz), n. pl. A woolen stuff made 
in England in the eighteenth century. Dra- 
pers’ Dict. 
rantingly (ran’ting-li), adv. Inaranting man- 
ner. (a) With sounding empty speech; bombastically. 
(6) With boisterous jollity ; frolicsomely. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 
Burns, Macpherson’s Farewell. 
rantipole (ran’ti-p6l), a. and π. [Appar. < ran- 
ty + pole = polli, head: see polll. Cf. dodi- 
poll.) I, a. Wild; roving; rakish. 
Out upon’t, at years of discretion, and comport your- 
self at this rantipole rate! 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 10. 


This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gallantries. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 431. 

II. η. A rude, romping boy or girl; a wild, 
reckless fellow. 

What strange, awkward rantipole was that I saw thee 
speaking to? J. Baillie. 

I was always considered as a rantipole, for whom any- 
thing was good enough. 

Marryat, Frank Mildmay, xv. (Davies.) 

rantipole (ran’ti-pol), v. i.; pret. and pp. ran- 

tipoled, ppr. rantipoling. [< rantipole,n.] To 
run about wildly. 

The elder was a termagant, imperious wench ; she used 
to rantipole about the house, pinch the children, kick the 
servants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

rantism!+ (ran’tizm), n. [< Gr. ῥαντισμός, a 
sprinkling, < favri{ev, sprinkle, besprinkle.] 
A sprinkling; hence, a small number; a hand- 
ful. [Rare. ] 

We, but a handful to their heap, a rantism to their bap- 
tism. Bp. Andrews. 

rantism? (ran’tizm),n. [< rant + -ism.] The 
practice or tenets of the Ranters; ranterism. 
Johnson. 

rantle-tree, randle-tree (ran’tl-tré, -dl-tré), 
n. [Also raunel-tree. ‘‘ Apparently of Scand. 
origin: ef. Norw. dial. randa-tre.” N. E. D.] 
1. A tree with two branches, which are cut 
short and left somewhat in the form of the 
letter Y, set close to or built into the gable 
of a cottage to support one end of the roof- 
tree.—2. A beam which runs from back to 
front of a chimney, and from which the crook 
is suspended.— 3. A tall, raw-boned person. 

If ever I see that auld randle-tree of a wife again, I'll gie 
her something to buy tobacco, 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvi. 
[Seotch in all uses. ] 

rantock (ran’tok), η. The goosander, Mergus 
merganser. [Orkneys.] 

ran-tree (ran’tré), n. 
roan-tree. Also rantry. 

ranty (ran’ti),a.andn. [< rant+ -yl.] Same 

%as randy. [Prov. Eng.] 

ranula (ran’i-li),n.; pl. ranule (-16). [= F.ra- 
nule,< L. ranula, a little frog, also a small swell- 


A dialectal variant of 


4959 


ing on the tongue of cattle, dim. of rana, a frog: 
see Ranal,] A cystic tumor caused by the ob- 
struction of the duct of a small mucous gland on 
the under surface of the tongue, the so-called 
Blandin-Nuhn gland. The term has been applied, 
however, with considerable looseness, to other tumors in 


or near this place presenting some resemblance to true 
ranule, 


ranular (ran’i-lir),a. [= F. ranulaire ; as ran- 
ula + -αγδ.] Of or pertaining to a ranula; of 
the character of a ranula. 

Ranunculacee (ra-nung-kii-la’sé-é),.pl. [NL. 
(A. L.. de Jussieu, 1789), < Ranunculus + -acez. ] 
A family of choripetalous plants of the order 
Ranales, characterized by thenumerous stamens 
inserted on the receptacle, five deciduous and 
commonly colored sepals, not more than one 
complete circle of petals, and seeds with a mi- 
nute embryo in fleshy albumen, and without an 


aril. They have usually many separate pistils which ma- 
ture into distinct dry fruits, either achenes or follicles, or 
coalesce into berries. The species, estimated by Engler at 
1,200, by Britton at 1,050, are included in 3 tribes and 30 
genera. They occur throughoutthe world, but in the tropics 
more rarely and chiefly on mountains, elsewhere forming 
a conspicuous part of the flora of almost every region, 
especially in Europe, which contains one fifth, and in 
North America, which has one seventeenth, of all the 
species. Their wide distribution is aided by the long- 
continued vitality of the seeds, many of which are also re- 
markably slow to germinate after planting, those of sev- 
eral species requiring two years. They are annual or 
perennial herbs—rarely undershrubs, as Zanthorhiza. 
Many have dissected alternate or radical leaves, the petiole 
with an expanded sheathing base, but without stipules ; 
Clematis is exceptional in its opposite leaves and climbing 
stem. ‘'he family is often known as the buttercup or crow- 
foot family, from the type, and contains an unusually large 
proportion of other characteristic plants, as the hepatica 
of America, the Christmas rose of Germany, and the lesser 
celandine of England. It includes also many of the most 
beautiful flowers of garden cultivation. Most of the spe- 
cies contain in their colorless juice an acrid and caustic 
principle, which sometimes becomes a dangerous nar- 
cotic poison, is often of great medicinal value (see helle- 
bore, aconite, Hydrastis, Actwa, Cimicifuya), is usually 
most concentrated in the roots, but very volatile in the 
foliage and stems, and is dissipated by drying or in water, 
but intensified by the action of acids, alcohol, etc. The 
family was one of the earliest to be defined by botanists 
with substantially its present limits (as ο ae by 
Linneus, 1751), and has long been placed at the head of 
the polypetalous families of dicotyledons, standing as the 
first family of plants in the older classifications, from de 
Candolle in 1819 to Durand in 1888. 

[< 


ranunculaceous (ra-nung-ki-la’shius), a. 
NL. ranunculaceus, ς Ranunculus, q. v. Cf. 
Ranunculacez.| Of or pertaining to the Ra- 
nunculacee ; resembling the ranunculus, 

Ranunculez (ra-nung-ki’lé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Necker, 1770), < Ranunculus + -ez.] <A tribe 
of plants of the family Ranunculacezx. It was 
originally used for the family and later made 


a tribe. In the system of Bentham and Hooker it in- 
cluded only fourgenera: Ranunculus (the type), 7'raut- 
vetteria, Hamadryas, and Oxygraphis, which, in Engler’s 
classification, would form a sort of subtribe of the tribe 


Anemone. 
Ranunculus (ra-nung’ki-lus), ». [NL. (Kas- 


pard Bauhin, 1623), <L. ranunculus, a medicinal 
plant, also called batrachion, perhaps crowfoot 
(It. ranuncolo, Sp. raninculo, Pg. ranunculo, D. 
ranonkel, G. Dan. Sw. ranurkel, crowfoot), dim. 
of rana, a frog: see Ranal.] 1. A large genus 
of choripetalous plants, type of the family 


Ranunculacee and of the tribe Ranunculez. 
It is characterized by the perfect flowers with from three 
to five caducous sepals, three 

to five or even fifteen con- 

spicuvus petals, each marked ος 

at the base by a nectar-bear- CRY 

ing scale or pit, and by the ¢ 
many achenes in a head or 

spike, each beaked with a 

short persistent style. There | 
are about 200 species, scat- oY 

tered throughout the world, 
abundant in temperate and ιά: 
cold regions, with a few on 

mountain-tops in the tropics ; ο” 
15 species are British, and over 
80 occur in North America, of 
which about 30 are found in 
the Atlantic States. The ge- 
nus is remarkable for its de- 
velopment northward, ex- 
tending to the Aleutian 
Islands and Point Barrow, 
and even to Fort Conger, 
81° 44’ north. Others extend 
well to the south, as the Fue- 
gian R. biternatus. The spe- 
cies have usually a perennial 
base or rootstuck, and bear 
deeply divided leaves, entire 
in a few species, and yellow 
or white terminal flowers, 
which are generally bright 
and showy, and have nu- 
merous and conspicuous short 
yellow stamens and a smaller 
central mass of yellow or 
greenish pistils. The more common species, with bright- 
yellow flowers and palmately divided leaves, are known 


8) 





Flowering Plant of Ranunculus 
buchosus (buttercup). 





rap 


as buttercup and crowfoot, especially R. acris and R. bulbo- 
sus, Which have also the old local names of butter-flower, 
butter-daisy, blister-plant, crow-flower, and in Scotland yel- 
low gowan. (See also goldcup, and cut under ovaryl.) <A 
number of yellow species are cultivated under the name 
garden ranunculus, as R. bulbosus, a favorite source of 
cut flowers, and especially the Persian &. Asiaticus, with 
three-parted leaves, parent of a hundred varieties, mostly 
double, and including scarlet and other colors. R. acont- 
tifolius, a tall European species with five-parted leaves, is 
cultivated in white double-flowered varieties under the 
names bachelor's-buttons and fair-maids-of-France or -of- 
Kent. The bright-yellow flowers of A. tnstgnis, a densely 
woolly New Zealand species, are nearly 2 inches across. 
Several white-flowered species are remarkable for their 
growth in rock-crevices amid perpetual snow, especially 
R. glacialis of the Alps and arctic Europe, and also the 
yellow-flowered R. Thora, the mountain wolf’s-bane. <A 
few weedy species have prickly fruit, as R. arvensis of 
Europe and southern Asia (for which see hungerweed, 
hedgehog, 3, and joy, 4). Many species are so acrid as to 
raise blisters when freshly gathered, but are sometimes 
eaten, when dried, by cattle. R. sceleratus, said to be 
the most acrid species, is eaten boiled as a salad in Walla- 
chia, as are also the roots of R. bulbosus, the acridity dis- 
appearing on boiling. R. auricomus (see goldilocks, 1) is 
exceptional in the absence of this acrid principle. Sev- 
eral species, called water-crowfoots, are immersed aquatics 
with finely dissected foliage, forming deep-green feathery 
masses which bear white emersed flowers ; among them 
is R. Lyalit of New Zealand, one of the most ornamental 
species, there known as water-lily. The yellow water- 
crowfoot, R. delphinifolius, found from Maine to North 
Carolina and westward to Kansas, has kidney-shaped and 
cut floating leaves. Several species with long and mainly 
undivided leaves are known as spearwort. See also cut 
under achenitum. 
2. [l. ¢.; pl. ranunculi (-li).] A plant of the 
genus Ranunculus. 
There be foure kindes of Ranunculus, or Crowfoote. _ 
Boyle, Useful Exp. Nat. Philos., II. ii. 42. 


ranverset, v.t. See renverse. 

ο ο nodes. See nodes of Ranvier, under 
11046. 

Ranzania (ran-za’ni-i), n. [NL., named (in 
def. 1 by Nardo, 1840) after C. Ranzani, an 
Italian naturalist.| 1. In ichth., a genus of 
gymnodont fishes of the family Molidx.— 
2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

ranz des vaches (rons d& vash). [Swiss F. 
(see def.), explained as lit. (a) ‘the lowing 
of the cows’: Swiss dial. ranz, connected, in 
this view, with G. ranzen, make a noise, drum 
with the fingers (cf. ranken, bray as an ass); 
des, comp. of de, of, and les, pl. of def. art.; 
vaches, pl. of vache, < L. vacca, a cow (see vac- 
cine); (0) in another view, ‘the line of cows,’ 
ranz being taken as a var. of rangs, pl. of 
rang, row, line (because the cows fall into line 
when they hear the alpenhorn): see rank?2,]} 
One of the melodies or signals of the Swiss 
herdsmen, commonly played on the alpenhorn. 
It consists of irregular phrases made up of the harmonic 
tones of the horn, which are singularly effective in the open 


air and combined with mountain echoes. The melodies 
vary in the different cantons. They are sometimes sung. 


Raoulia (ra-6’li-i),n. [NL. (Sir J. D. Hooker, 
1846), named after E. Raoul, a French naval 
surgeon, who wrote on New Zealand plants in 
1846.] A genus of composite plants of the tribe 


Inulez and subtribe Gnaphaline. It is charac- 
terized by the solitary, sessile, and terminal heads of many 
flowers, which are mostly perfect and fertile, the outer 
circles of pistillate flowers being only one or two, or less 
than in the related genus Gnaphalium (the everlasting), 
but more than in the other next allied genus, Helichrysum. 
All the flowers bear a bifid style and a pappus which is 
not plumose. The 16 species are mostly natives of New 
Zealand, and are small densely tufted plants of rocky 
mountainous places, resembling mosses, with numerous 
branches thickly clothed with minute leaves. They bear 
white starry flower-heads, one at the end of each short 
twig, closely surrounded with leaves, and in R. grandifiora 
and others ornamented by an involucre with white bracts. 
R. eximia and R. mammillaris are known in New Zealand 
as sheep-plants, from their growth in sheep-pastures in 
large white woolly tufts, readily mistaken for sheep even 
at a short distance. 

rap! (rap), v.; pret. and pp. rapped or rapt, 
ppr. rapping. [< ME. rappen, < Sw. rappa, 
strike, beat, rap; ef. rapl, n. Cf. MHG. freq. 
raffeln, G. rappeln, intr., rattle. Perhaps con- 
nected with rap2.] I, trans. 1. To beat upon; 
strike heavily or smartly; give a quick, sharp 
blow to, as with the fist, a door-knocker, a 
stick, or the like; knock upon. 


His hote newe chosen love he chaunged into hate, 
And sodainly with mighty mace gan rap hir on the pate. 
Gascoigne, In Praise of Lady Sandes. 
With one great Peal they rap the Door, 
Like Footmen on a Visiting Day. 
Prior, The Dove, st. 9. 


2. To use in striking; make a blow or blows 
with. [Rare.] 


Dunstan, as he went along through the gathering mist, 
was always rapping his whip somewhere. 
George Eliot, Silas Marner, iv. 
3. To utter sharply; speak out: usually with 
out (see phrase below). 


rap 


One raps an oath, another deals a curse; 
He never better bowl’d; this never worse. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 10. 


To rap out. (a) To throw out violently or suddenly in 
speech ; utter in a forcible or striking manner: as, to rap 
out an oath or a lie. 


He could roundlie rap out so manie vgle othes. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 57. 
The first was a judge, who rapped out a great oath at 
his footman. Addison, Freeholder, No. 44. 
(b) To produce or indicate by rapping sounds; impart bya 
series of significant raps: as, to rap out a communication 
or a signal: used specifically of the supposed transmis- 
sion of spiritual intelligence in this way through the in- 
strumentality of mediums.=Syn, 1. To thump, whack. 
11. intrans. 1+. To deal a heavy blow or 
heavy blows; beat. 
The elementes gonne to rusche & rappe, 
And smet downe chirches & templis with crak. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 206. 
ο). To fall with a stroke or blow; drop so as 
to strike. 
Now, by this time the tears were rapping down 
Upon her milk-white breast, aneth her gown. 
Ross, Helenore, p. 70. (Jamiéeson.) 
3. To strike a quick, sharp blow; make a sound 
by knocking, as on a door: as, to rap for ad- 
mittance. 
Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, 
And rapmewell. Shak., T. of the§., i. 2. 12. 
Whan she cam to the king’s court, 
She rappit wi’ a ring. 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, III. 397). 
Comes a dun in the morning and raps at my door. 
Shenstone, Poet and Dun. 
4. To take an oath; swear; especially, to 
swear falsely: compare to rap out (a), above. 
[Thieves’ cant. ] 
It was his constant maxim that he was a pitiful fellow 


who would stick at a little rapping for his friend. 
Fielding, Jonathan Wild, i.13. (Davies.) 


rap! (rap), n. [ς ME. rap, rappe = Sw. Norw. 

rapp = Dan. rap, a rap, tap, smart blow; cf. 

rapi,v.] 1. A heavy or quick, smart blow; a 

sharp or resounding knock; concussion from 

striking. 

The right arme with a rappe reft fro the shuldurs, 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7680. 

And therewith (as in great anger) he clapped his fyste 

on the borde a great rappe. Hall, Edw. V 


Bolus arriv’d, and gave a doubtful tap, 

Between a single and a double rap. 
Colman the Younger, Broad Grins, The Newcastle Apoth- 

[ecary. 

2. A sound produced by knocking, as at a door, 
or by any sharp concussion; specifically, in 
modern spiritualism, a ticking or knocking 
noise produced by no apparent physical means, 
and ascribed to the agency of disembodied 
spirits. 

We may first take the raps and the ‘‘astral bells,” which 
Mr. Sinnett seems to regard as constituting important test 
phenomena. 

R. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 261. 


rap? (rap), v. t.; pret. and pp. rapped or rapt, 
ppr.rapping. [<ME. rappen, <Sw.rappa, snatch, 
seize, carry off, = MHG. G. raffen, snatch; dial. 
(LG.) rappen, snatch up, take up (> ult. E. raf). 
Cf. rapel and rape?. The pp. rapped, rapt, be- 
came confused with rapt, < L. raptus, pp. of 
rapere, snatch, which is not connected with the 
Teut. word: see raptl, rapt?.] 11. To snatch 
or hurry away; seize by violence; carry off; 
transport; ravish. 
Some shall be rapt and taken alive, as St. Paul saith. 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Think ye that . . . they will not pluck from you what- 
soever they can rap or reave? 
Apostolic Benediction of Adrian VI., Nov. 25, 1522 
{(Foxe’s Martyrs, IT. 59). 


He ever hastens to the end, and so 
(As if he knew it) raps his hearer to 
The middle of his matter. 
B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
But when these people grew niggardly in their offerings, 
it [the room] was rapt from thence. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 160. 


Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 522. 


2. To transport out of one’s self; affect with 
ecstasy or rapture; carry away; absorb; en- 


OSS. 
. What, dear sir, 


Thus raps you? Are you well? 
Shak., Cymbeline, i, 6. 51. 
I found thee weeping, and... 
Am rapt with joy to see my Marcia’s tears. 
ddison, Cato, iv. 3. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 7. 

To rap and rend (originally to rape and ren: see rape2), 
to seize and strip ; fall on and plunder ; snatch by violence. 
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All they could rap, and rend, and pilfer, 
To scraps and ends of gold and silver. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. ii. 789. 


From foe and from friend 
He’d rap and he’d rend,... 
That Holy Church might have more to spend. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 206. 
rap? (rap), v. t.; pret. and pp. rapped, ppr. rap- 
ping. [Also rape; prob. due in part to rap], but 
in part representing ME. repen, ς AS. hrepian, 
touch, treat, = OF ries. reppa, touch, move, 
MD. reppen, move, = LG. reppen, touch, move, 
> G. rappen, scrape, Ieel. hreppa, catch, 
obtain, = Sw. repa, seratch. Cf. rape8.] To 
scratch. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rap‘ (rap), m. [Perhaps a particular use of 
rapl. There is nothing to connect the word 
with MHG. G. rappe, a coin so ealled: see 
rappe2,| A counterfeit coin of bad metal which 
passed current in Ireland for a halfpenny in the 
reign of George I., before the issue of Wood’s 
halfpence. Its intrinsic value was half a farthing. 


Hence the phrases not worth a rap, to care not a rap, im- 
plying something of no value. 


It having been many years since copper halfpence or 
farthings were last coined in this Kingdom, they have 
been for some time very scarce, and many counterfeits 
passed about under the name of raps. 

Swift, Drapier’s Letters, letter i. 

They [his pockets] was turned out afore, and the devil 
a rap’s left. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 76. 

I don’t care a rap where I go. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 201. 
Rap halfpenny, a rap. 

It is not of very great moment to methat Iam now and 
then imposed on by a rap halfpenny. 

Blackwood’s Mag., ΧΟΝΙ. 392. 
rapt, x. A Middle English form of rope. 
rap®+. A Middle English preterit of reap. 

Wyclif. 
rap’ (rap), η. [Origin obseure.] A lay or skein 
of yarn containing 120 yards. EH. H. Knight. 
Rapaces (ra-pa’séz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. ra- 
pax, rapacious: see rapacious.] 1. In mam- 
mal., the beasts of prey; carnivorous quadru- 
peds; the Carnivora, now called Ferz. Also 
Rapacia.—2. In ornith., the birds of prey; rapa- 
cious birds; the Accipitres or Raptores. 
Rapacia (ra-pa’shi-i), 2. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. rapax: see Rapaces.] Rapacious mammals; 
beasts of prey: synonymous with Rapaces, 1. 
rapacious (ra-pa’shus),a. [= F. rapace = Pr. 
rapatz = Sp. rapaz = It. rapace, ς L. rapax 
(rapac-), rapacious, < rapere, seize: see rape?. | 
1. Of a grasping habit or disposition; given 
to seizing for plunder or the satisfaction of 
greed, or obtaining wrongfully or by extor- 
tion; predatory; extortionate: as, a rapacious 
usurer; specifically, of animals, subsisting by 
capture of living prey; raptorial; predaceous: 
as, rapacious birds or fishes. 
What trench can intercept, what fort withstand 


The brutal soldier’s rude rapacious hand, 
Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, vii. 


A rapacious man he [Warren Hastings] certainly was not. 
Had he been so, he would infallibly have returned to his 
country the richest subject in Europe. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

2. Of a grasping nature or character; charac- 

terized by rapacity; immoderately exacting; 

extortionate: as, a rapacious disposition; ra- 
pacious demands. 

Well may then thy Lord, appeased, 
Redeem thee quite from Death’s rapacious claim. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 258. 


There are two sorts of avarice; the one is but of a bas- 
tard kind, and that is the rapacious appetite of gain. 
Cowley, Avarice. 
=§ 1. Rapacious, Ravenous, Voracious. Rapacious, lit- 
erally disposed to seize, may note, as the others do not, a 
distinctive characteristic of certain classes of animals; 
the tiger is a rapacious animal, but often not ravenous 
or voracious. Ravenous implies hunger of an extreme 
sort, shown in eagerness to eat. Voracious means that 
one eats or is disposed to eat a great deal, without refer- 
ence to the degree of hunger: a glutton is voracious. Sam- 
uel Johnson tended to be a voracious eater, because in his 
early life he had often gone hungry till he was ravenous. 


rapaciously (ra-pa’shus-li), adv. In a rapa- 
cious manner; by rapine; by violent seizure. 

rapaciousness (ra-pa’shus-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being rapacious; inclination to seize 
violently or unjustly. 

rapacity (ra-pas’i-ti), n. [ς F. rapacité = Pr. 
rapacitat = Sp. rapacidad = Pg. rapacidade = 
It. rapacita, « L. rapacita(t-)s, rapacity, < rapax 
(rapac-), rapacious: see rapacious.| The char- 
acter of being rapacious; the exercise of a ra- 
pacious or predaceous disposition; the act or 
practice of seizing by force, as plunder or prey, 
or of obtaining by extortion or chicanery, as 
unjust gains: as, the rapacity of pirates, of 
usurers, or of wild beasts. 


ἀἹ. 
— 


rapel} (rap), v. 7. 


Tape 


Our wild profusion, the source of insatiable rapacity. 
Bolingbroke, To Pope. 
In the East the rapacity of monarchs has sometimes 
gone to the extent of taking from cultivators so much of 
their produce as to have afterwards to return part for seed. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 443. 
rapadura (rap-a-dé’rii), π. [Also rappadura; 
Sp. Pg. rapadura, shavings or scrapings, < 
rapar, shave, scrape, = F. rdper, OF. rasper, 
scrape: see raspl, v.] A coarse unclarified 
sugar, made in Mexico and some parts of South 

America, and cast in molds. 

raparee, η. See rapparee. 

Rapatea (ra-pa’té-i), n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
from a native name in Guiana.}] <A genus of 
monocotyledonous plants, the type of the fam- 
ily Rapateacez. It is characterized by an ovary with 
three cells and three ovules, six anthers each with a spi- 
ral appendage, and numerous flowers in a globose head 
with an involucre of two long leaf-like bracts dilated at 
the base, and each flower provided with many closely 
imbricated obtuse appressed bractlets. There are five 
or six species, natives of Guiana and northern Brazil. 
They bear long and narrow radical leaves from a low 
or robust rootstock, and flowers on a leafless scape, 
each with three rigid and chaff-like erect sepals, and 


three broad and spreading petals united below into a 
hyaline tube. 


Rapateacesr (ra-pa-té-a’sé-6),n. pl. [NL. (Du- 
mortier, 1829), < Rapatea + -acex.] <A family 
of monocotyledonous plants of the order Xyri- 
dales, typified by the genus Rapatea. It is charac- 
terized by regular flowers with three greenish sepals and 
three petals, six stamens with long anthers opening by a 
pore, a three-celled ovary with few or solitary anatropous 
ovules, and a lenticular embryo in farinaceous albumen. 
It includes about 23 species, of 7 genera. They are peren- 
nial herbs, natives of Brazil, Guiana, and Venezuela, ex- 
cept one monotypic genus of western Africa, and are 
mostly robust marsh-plants, with long radical tapering 
leaves, sessile or petioled, and flowers on a naked scape, 
commonly in dense involucrate heads resembling those of 
the composite plants. 

[< ME. rapen, < Icel. hrapa, 
fall, rush headlong, hurry, hasten, = Norw. 
rapa, slip, fall, = Dan. rappe, make haste; ef. 
MLG. reppen, hasten, hurry, G. refi. rappeln, 
hasten, hurry. Cf. rapel, a. and n., also rape?, 
rap, of which rapel is in part a doublet.] To 
make haste; hasten; hurry: often used refiex- 
ively. 

Pas fro my presens on payne of thi lyffe, 
And rape of [from] my rewme in a rad haste, 
Or thou shall lelly be lost and thou leng oghter. 
Destruction of Troy (E. EB. T. 8.), 1. 1898. 
-“For I may nougt lette,” quod that leode, and lyarde he 
bistrydeth, 
And raped hym to-Iherusalem-ward the rigte waye to ryde. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 79. 
rapelt (rap), ”. [ME.,<rapel,v.] Haste; pre- 
cipitancy; a precipitate course. 
Row forthe in a rape right to the banke, 


Tit vnto Troy, tary no lengur. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. §.), 1. 5638. 


So oft a day I mote thy werke renewe, 
It to correct and eke to rubbe and scrape; 
And al is thorgh thy necligence and rape. 
Chaucer, Scrivener, 1. 7. 
rapelt (rap), a. [ς ME. rape = D. rap, < Sw. 
orw. rapp = Dan. rap, quick, brisk: see rape!, 
υ.] Quick; hasty. 
Than byspak his brother, that rape was of rees. 

Tale of Gamelyn, 1. 101. 
rapelt (rap), adv. [ME.,< rapel,a.] Quickly; 
hastily. 

I sey and swere hym ful rape. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6516. 


πο (rap), v.; pret. and pp. raped, ppr. raping. 
[< ME. rapen (= MD. rapen, raepen, D. rapen, 

ather, = MLG. LG. rapen, snatch, seize, = 
Norw. rapa, tear off), a var. of rappen, seize: 
see rap%, This verb has been partly confused 
with L. rapere, seize, whence ult. E. rapid, 
rapine, rapacious, rapt?, ete.: see rap2, rapt, 
rapt2, ete.] I, intrans. 11. To seize and carry 
off; snatch up; seize; steal. 

Ravenows fiches han sum mesure; whanne thei hungren 


thei rapyn ; whanne thei ben ful they sparyn. 
Wimbelton’s Sermon, 1388, MS. Hatton 57, p. 16. (Halliwell.) 


2. To commit the crime of rape. 
There’s nothing new, Menippus; as before, 


They rape, extort, forswear. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels (1635), p. 349. (Latham.) 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To carry off violently; hence, 
figuratively, to enrapture; ravish. 


To rape the fields with touches of her string, 
Drayton, Eclogues, v. 
My son, I hope, hath met within my threshold 
None of these household precedents, which are strong, 
And swift to rape youth to their precipice. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 3. 


2. To commit rape upon; ravish.—To rape and 


rent, to seize and plunder, Compare to rap and rend, 
under rap2, 


rape 


For, though ye loke never so brode and stare, 

Ye shul nat winne a myte in that chaffare, 

But wasten al that ye may rape and renne. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 411. 

rape? (rap), π. [ς rape?, υ.] 1. The act of 
snatching by force; a seizing and carrying away 
by force or violence, whether of persons or 
things; violent seizure and carrying away: as, 
the rape of Proserpine; the rape of the Sabine 
women; Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 

Death is cruell, suffering none escape ; 


Olde, young, rich, poore, of all he makes his rape. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 9.), Ρ. 128. 


Pear grew after pear, 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. hapman, Odyssey. 
2. In law, the violation or carnal knowledge of 


a woman foreibly andagainst her will. Forcibly 
is usually understood not necessarily to mean violence, 
but to include negative consent. Statutes in various juris- 
dictions modify the definition, some by extending it to in- 
clude carnal knowledge of a girl under 10 either with or 
without her consent. Rape is regarded as one of the worst 
felonies. .The penalty for it was formerly death, as it is 
still in some jurisdictions, but is now generally imprison- 
ment for life or for a long term of years. Itis now often 
called criminal assault. 


3. Something taken or seized and carriedaway; 
a captured person or thing. [Rare.] 
Where now are all my hopes? oh, never more 
Shall they revive, nor Death her rapes restore! 
Sandys, 


Rape of the forest, in Zng. law, trespass committed in 
the forest by violence. 


rape? (rap), . [<Icel. hreppr, a district, prob. 
orig. ‘share’ or‘ allotment,’ < Icel. hreppa, catch, 
obtain, = AS. hrepian, hreppan, touch: see 
rap3.} A division of the county of Sussex 
in England, intermediate between a hundred 
and the shire. The county is divided into six 
rapes. 
The Rape...ig... 


; a mere geographical expression, 
the judicial organisation 


remaining in the hundred. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 45. 
rape* (rap), ”. [< ME. rape, also rave, < OF. 
*rape, also rabe, later rave, F. dial. reuve, reve, 
rabe, rova = Pr. Sp. raba, rape, turnip (ef. 
Pg. rabdo, horse-radish), = D. raap = OHG. 
raba, MHG. rabe, rape, rappe, rape, turnip, G. 
rapps, rape-seed, = LG. raap, rape; akin to 
OHG. ruoba, ruoppa,.MHG. ruobe, riiebe, G. 
rube, rape, turnip, etc., = LG. rove, rowe = 
Dan. roe = Sw. rofva, turnip; cf. OBulg. riepa 
= Serv. repa = Bohem. rzhepa = Pol. rzepa = 
Russ. riepa = Lith. rope, rape = Albanian repe, 
a turnip, < L. rapa, also rapum, a turnip, rape, 
= Gr. ῥάπυς, ῥάφυς, turnip; ef. Gr. ῥαφανίς, ῥαφάνη, 
a radish; ῥάφανος, a cabbage; root unknown. ] 
11. Aturnip. Halliwell—2. The ecolza, cole- 
seed, or rape-seed, a cruciferous plant, Bras- 
sica Napus. Rape closely resembles the ruta- 
baga in many respects but differs from it in 
not having a thickened root and in produc- 
ing much greater leaf-growth. Rape is ex- 
tensively grown in Europe and in India for 
its oleaginous seeds, the source of rape-oil. It 
is also sown for its leaves, which are used as 
food for sheep, and are produced in gardens 


foruse asasalad. Whencut and used asa green for- 
age crop several harvests may be made from the same 
area in a season without reseeding. 


τ8ρθῦ (rap), π. [< ME. rape = MHG. rappe, 
rape, G. rapp, a stalk of grapes, ς OF. rape, F. 
γάρο = Pr. raspa = It. raspo, a stem or stalk 
of grapes.} 1. The stem or stalk of grapes. 
Til grapes to the presse beo set 
Ther renneth no red wyn in rape. 
Holy Rood (E. ©. Τ. 8.), p. 185. 
2. pl. The stalks and skins of grapes from 
which the must has been expressed. LF. Η. 
Knight.—3. Loose or refuse grapes used in 
wine-making. 
The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, or 
whole grapes plucked from the cluster, and wine poured 
upon them in a vessel, as from a vat, where they are 
bruised. Ray. 
4, A filter used in a vinegar-manufactory to 
separate the mucilaginous matter from the vin- 
egar. it derives its name from being charged 
with rapes. EF. H. Knight. 
rape® (rap), v. t.; pret. and pp. raped, ppr. rap- 
ing. [Prob. a var. of raps, att 

by F. rdper (= Sp. Pg. rapar), rasp: see rasp1, ] 
To scratch; abrade; searify. [Prov. Eng. ] 


Interesting reading; wasn’t it? I wish they'd rape the 


character of some other innocent — ha! 
The Money-makers, p. 78. 
rape’ (rap), n. 
of rope. 
rape-butterfly (rap’ but”ér-fli), n. 
Portia rapz, known in the United States as the 


aps affected 


An obsolete or dialectal form 


A pierian, 
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imported cabbage-butterfly, to distinguish it from 
several similar native species. See cut under 
cabbage-butierfly, and compare figures under 
Pieris. [Eng.] 

rape-cake (rap’kak),. A hard cake formed of 
the residue of the seed and husks of rape (see 
rape*) after the oil has been expressed. It is 
used for feeding oxen and sheep, but is inferior to linseed- 


cake and some other kinds of oil-cakes; it is also used in 
considerable quantity as a rich manure. 


rapeful} (rap’fal), a. [< rape? + -ful.] Given 
to rape or violence. [Rare. ] 
To teach the rapeful Hyeans marriage. 
Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. (Nares.) 
rapelyt (rap’li), adv. [ME., also raply, rap- 
pliche, ete.; < rapel, a., + -ly?.] Hastily; hur- 
riedly; quickly; rapidly. 
Then seih we a Samaritan cam syttynge on a mule, 


Rydynge full raply the way that we wente. 
Piers Plowman (©), xx, 48. 

Upsterte the champioun rapely anon. 
Tale of Gamelyn, 1. 219. 
rape-oil (rap’oil), π. A thick brownish-yellow 
oil expressed from rape-seed. It was formerly, as 
in India still, applied chiefly to illumination, but is now 
largely consumed for lubricating and in india-rubber 


manuiacturing. Also called cabbage-vil, colza-otl, rape- 
seed oil. 


rape-seed (rap’séd), n. The seed of the rape, 
or the plant itself; cole-seed.—Rape-seed oil. 
Same as rape-oil. 

rape-wine (rap’win),. <A poor thin wine pre- 
pared from the murk or stalks, skins, and other 
refuse of grapes which have been pressed. 

rap-full (rap’ful), α. and πα. [< rap1 + fulll.] 
1. a. Full of wind: applied to sails when on a 
wind every sail stands full without lifting. 

II. ». Asailfull of wind: also calleda smooth 
Full. 

rapfullyt (rap’ful-i), adv. With beating or 
striking; with resounding blows; batteringly. 
[ Rare. | 
Then far of vplandish we doe view thee fird Sicil πα, 
And a seabelch grounting on rough rocks rapfulye frap- 

ping. Stanihurst, Aneid, iii. 

Raphaelesqus (raf’a-el-esk’), a. [Also Raf- 
faelesque; < Raphael (It. Raffaello), a chief 
painter of the Italian Renaissance (see Raph- 
aelism), + -esque.] Ofor resembling the style, 
color, or art of the great Renaissance painter 
Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino). 

A strange opulence of splendour, characterisable as 
half-legitimate half-meretricious—a splendour hovering 
between the rajaelesque and the japannish. 

Cariyle, Sterling, i. 6. 
Raphaelism (raf’a-el-izm), ». [ς Raphael (see 
def.) + -ism.] The principles of art introduced 
by Raphael, the famous Italian painter (1483- 
1520); the style or method of Raphael. 
Raphaelite (raf’a-el-it), π. [ς Raphael + -ite?: 
see Raphaelism.| One who adopts the princi- 
les or follows the style of the painter Raphael. 
aphaclitism (raf’a-el-i-tizm),. [< Raphael- 
ite + -ism.] The principles or methods of the 
Raphaelites; pursuit of or adherence to the 
style of the painter Raphael. 
Raphanee (ra-fa’né-é6), mn. pl. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1821), < Raphanus + -ex.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 


family Brassicace#. In the system of Bentham and 
Hooker it includes 9 genera, of which Raphanus 18 the 
type, all of them plants of the old world, and chiefly 
Asiatic. In that of Engler and Prantl it is not recognized, 
and the genera referred to it by other authors are more or 
less separated, mostly falling into the tribe Sinapea, but 
three of them are placed in the tribe Hesperidez. 


Ba phan (raf’a-nus), . [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. raphanus, < Gr. pagavoc, cabbage, 
radish, ῥαφανίς, radish, akin to ῥάπυς, ῥάφυς, 
turnip, L. rapa, rapum, turnip: see rape. | 
A genus, of cruciferous plants, including the 
radish, belonging to the tribe Sinapez. It is 
characterized by globose seeds, solitary in the single row 
of cells formed by constrictions of the pods, which are 
closed by a pithy substance or sometimes remain continu- 
ous throughout. The 10species are natives of Europe and 
temperate parts of Asia, and are branching annuals or 
biennials, with fleshy roots, lyrate lower leaves, and elon- 
gated bractless racemes of slender-pedicelled white or 
yellow purplish-veined flowers, followed by erect spread- 
ing, thick, and corky or spongy pods. Some species 
(section Raphanistrum) have a short seedless joint below, 
forming a stalk to the long inflated necklace-like cell 
which composes the rest of the pod, as R. Landra, ayellow- 
flowered Italian weed, eaten as a salad, and &. Raphant- 
strum, a coarse weed, the wild or field radish. See radish. 


raphe (ra’fé),n. [NL., prop. rhaphe; < Gr. ῥαφή, 
a seam, suture, ς ῥάπτειν, sew: see rhapsode. | 
1. In bot.: (a) Inan anatropous oramphitropous 
(hemitropous) ovule or seed, the adnate cord 
which connects the hilum with the chalaza, 
commonly appearing as a more or less salient 
ridge, sometimes completely embedded in a 


r 
d 


raphigraph 


fleshy testa of the seed. See euts under anat- 
ropous and hemitropous. (0) A longitudinal line 
or rib on the valves of many diatoms, connect- 
ing the three nodules when present. (See nod- 
ule.) The usual primary classification of gen- 
era depends upon its presence or absence.— 
2. In anat., a seam-like union of two lateral 
halves, usually in the mesial plane, and consti- 
tuting either a median septum of connective 
tissue or a longitudinal ridge or furrow; specif- 
ically, in the brain, the median lamina of de- 
cussating fibers which extends in the tegmen- 
tal region from the oblongata up to the third 


ventricle.— Raphe of the corpus callosum, a longi 

tudinal furrow on the median line of its dorsal surface 

bounded by the mesial longitudinal strie.—Raphe of 
the medulla oblongata, the median septum, composed 
of fibers which run in part dorsoventrally, in part lon- 
gitudinally, and in part across the septum more or less 
obliquely, together with nerve-cells.—Raphe of the 
palate, a linear median ridge extending from a small 
papilla in front, corresponding with the inferior opening 
of the anterior palatine foramen, back to the uvula,— 
Raphe of the οτι the extension of the raphe of the 
scrotum forward on the under side of the penis.—Raphe 
of the perineum, the extension of the raphe of the scro- 
tum backward on the perineum.— Raphe of the phar- 
ynx, the median seam on the posterior wall of the phar- 
ynx.— Raphe of the scrotum, a slight median ridge ex- 
tending forward to the under side of the penis, and back- 
ward along the perineum to the margin of the anus.— 
Raphe of the tongue, a slight furrow along the middle 
of the dorsal surface, terminating posteriorly in the fora- 
men cecum. 


Raphia (ra‘fi-i), n. [NL. (Palisot de Beauvois, 


1804),< raffia, the native name of the Madagascar 
species.] A genus of palms of the tribe Me- 
troxylez, type of the subtribe Raphiexw (which 
is distinguished from the true ratan-palms, 


Calameez, by a completely three-celled ovary). 
It is characterized by pinnately divided leaves crown- 
ing an erect and robust trunk, and by a fruit which be- 
comes one-celled, is 
beaked with the 
three terminal stig- 
mas, and hasa thick 
pericarp tessellated 
with overlapping 
scales, spongy with- 
in and containing a 
single oblong fur- 
rowed seed with 
very hard osseous 
albumen. There are 
5 or 6 species, of 
Africa and Mada- 
gascar, with lor2in 
America, R. ἰεοῖ- 
gera, the jupati- 
palm, occurring 
from the mouths 
of the Ama- 
zon to Nicaragua. 
All inhabit low 
swampy lands and 
banks near tide-wa- 
ter. Their trunks 
are unarmed and of 
little height, but 
their leaves are 
spiny and _ often rn 
over 50 feet in ae 
length, the entire 
tree becoming thus 
60 or 70 feet in 
height to their erect tips. The large pendulous flower- 
spikes reach 6 feet in length, contain flowers of both sexes, 
and have their numerous branches set in two oppositerows, 
their flower-bearing branchlets resembling flattened cat- 
kins. In fruit the spike sometimes becomes 15 feet long, 
and weighs 200 or even 300 pounds, bearing numerous egg- 
like brown and hard fruits often used as ornaments. 4. 
Rufia, which produces the largest spadices, is known as 
therafia-palm. (See rafia.) KR. vinifera supplies the tod- 
dy of western tropical Africa, and its leafstalks are used 
in various ways. 


raphides, η. Plural of raphis. 
Re hidia (ra-fid’i-a), n. (NL. (Linnseus, 1748), 
A 
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Raphta vinifera. 


ir. ῥαφίς (ῥαφιδ-), a needle, a pin: see raphis. } 

notable genus of neuropterous insects, 
typical of the family Raphidiidz, commonly 
known as snake-flies. The prothorax is cylindrical, 
and the wings are furnished with a pterostigma. The 
larvee are not aquatic and are carnivorous; they live 
under bark. The genus is represented in North America 
only on the Pacific coast, although common in Europe. 


raphidian (ra-fid’i-an), a. 1. In bot., of the 
nature of or containing raphides : as, raphidi:in 
cells in a plant.— 2. In zodl., of or pertaining 
to the genus Raphidia. 

raphidiferous (raf-i-dif’e-rus), a. [< Gr. ῥαφίς 
(ῥαφιδ-), a needle, pin, + L. ferre, bear, carry.]} 
In ῥοῦ., containing raphides. 

Raphidiida (raf-i-di’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
18.8), ς Raphidia + -idx.] A family of neu- 
ropterous insects known as snake-Jlies. 

apiisrap® (raf’i-graf), n. [< Gr. ῥαφίς, a nee- 

e, pin, + ypddevv, write.] A machine intend- 
ed to provide a means of communication with 
the blind, by the use of characters made by 
pricking paper with ten needle-pointed pegs, 


raphigraph 


actuated by a keyboard, and operating in con- 

junction with mechanism for shifting the paper. 

The machine has proved practically valueless from its com- 
_ plication and its extreme slowness of operation, resulting 
x from the requisite number of motions. 


raphis (ra’fis), n.; pl. raphides (raf’i-déz). [NL., 
< Gr. ῥαφίς, ῥαπίς, a needle, pin, ¢ ῥάπτειν, sew, 
stitch. Cf. raphe.] In bot., one of the acicular 
crystals, composed of oxalate of lime, which 
occur in bundles in the cells of many 


plants. The term has less properly been used to in- 
clude crystals of other forms found in the same situa- 


tions. Also rhaphis. 

Yapid (rap’id),a.andn. ([Il. a. F. rapide (OF. 
vernacularly rade, ra) = Sp. rdpido = Pg. It. 
rapido, swift, ς L. rapidus, snatching, tearing, 
usually hasty, swift, lit. ‘quick,’ < rapere, snatch, 
akin to Gr. ἁρπάζειν, seize (see harpy): see rap2, 
rape2. II. n. F. rapide, a swift current in a 
stream, pl. rapides, rapids; from the adj.]_ I. 
a. 1. Moving or doing swiftly or with celer- 
ity; acting or performing with speed; quick in 
motion or execution: as, a rapid horse; a rapid 
worker or speaker. 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Milton, P. L., ii. 532. 


Be fix’d, you rapid orbs, that bear 
The changing seasons of the year. 
Carew, Celum Britannicum, iv. 


Against his Will, you chain ao frighted King 
On rapid Rhine’s divided Bed. 
Prior, Imit. of Horace, iii. 2. 
2. Swiftly advancing; going on or forward at 
a fast rate; making quick progress: as, rapid 
growth; rapid improvement; a rapid conflagra- 
tion. 
The rapid decline which is now wasting my powers. 
Farrar, Julian Home, xiv. 
3. Marked by swiftness of motion or action; 
proceeding or performed with velocity; exe- 
cuted speedily. 
My father’s eloquence was too rapid to stay for any 
man ;— away it went. ne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 


Thus inconsiderately, but not the less maliciously, Old- 
mixon filled his rapid page. 
I, D'Israelti, Amen. of Lit., 11. 416. 


It pleased me to watch the curious effect of the rapid 
movement of near objects contrasted with the slow mo- 
tion of distant ones. Ο. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 20. 


4. Gav. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]=gyn. 1-3. Fast, 
fleet, expeditious, hasty, hurried. 

TL. n. A swift current in a river, where the 
channel is descending; a part of a river where 
the current runs with more than its ordinary 
celerity; a sudden descent of the surface of a 
stream, more or less broken by obstructions, 
but without actual cataract or cascade: usually 
in the plural. 

No truer Time himself 
Can prove you, tho’ he make you evermore 


Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 
Shoots to the fall. Tennyson, A Dedication. 


The rapids above are a series of shelves, bristling with 
jutting rocks and lodged trunks of trees. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 310. 
rapidamente (ra-pé-dii-men’te), adv. [It.,< ra- 
pido, rapid: see rapid.] In music, rapidly; in 
8 rapid manner. 
rapidity (ra-pid’i-ti), n. [ς F. rapidité (ef. Sp. 
Pg. rapidéz) = It. rapidita, ¢ L. de eat ra- 
pidity, swiftness, < rapidus, rapid: see rapid. ] 
he state or property of being rapid; celerity of 
motion or action; quickness of performance or 
execution; fast rate of progress or advance. 
Where the words are not monosyllables, we make them 
80 by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addison. 


The undulations are present beyond the red and violet 
ends of the spectrum, for we have made them sensible 
through their actions on other reagents, and have mea- 
sured their rapidities. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. 208. 
=Syn. Speed, Swiftness, etc. (see quicicness), haste, expedi- 
tion, despatch. 

rapidly (rap’id-li), adv. In a rapid manner; 
swiftly; quickly; at a fast rate. 

rapidness (rap’id-nes), ». The condition of 
being rapid, or of acting or proceeding rapidly; 
rapidity. 

rapido (rap’i-do), adv. [It.: see rapid.] In 
music, with rapidity or agility: commonly ap- 
plied to a running passage. 

rapier (ra’piér),n. [= D. rapier, rappier = LG. 
rapier = G. rappier = Sw. Dan. rapier, ς OF. ra- 
piere, raspiere, F. rapiére, I’. dial. raipeire (ML. 
rapperia), 8 rapier; prob., as the form raspiere 
and various allusions indicate, of Spanish ori- 
gin, a name given orig. in contempt, as if ‘a 
poker,’ < Sp. raspadera, a raker, ¢ raspar, rapar 
= Pg. rapar = OF. rasper, F. rdper, scrape, 
seratch, rasp, < OHG. raspon, rasp, ete.: see 
rasp.) 1. Along, narrow, pointed, two-edged 
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sword, used, especially in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with a guard for the 
hand, adapted for both cutting and thrusting, 


but used chiefly for thrusting. Rapier practice 
was usually with a dagger or hand-buckler held in the left 
hand to parry the thrust. See cut under sword. 


And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 
Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iv. 1. 40. 


Who had girt vnto them a Rapyer and Dagger, gilt, point 
pendante, Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 


Some... will not sticke to call Hercules himselfe a 
dastard, because forsooth he fought with a club and not 
at the rapyer and dagger. 

Sir J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 


The offense . . . caused her Majesty (Queen Elizabeth] 

. . . place selected grave citizens at every gate to cut 

the ruffes and break the rapiers’ points of all passengers 
that exceeded a yard in length of their rapiers. 

Stowe, quoted in Encyc. Brit., IX. 70. 


2. In later English usage, a fencing-sword used 
only for thrusting. 
By a rapier is now always meant a sword for the thrust, 
in contradistinction to one adapted for cutting. 
Έπομο, Brit., ΙΧ. 70. 
rapier-dancet (ra’piér-dans), ». A dance for- 
merly practised in Yorkshire, England, by men 
in costume who represented ancient heroes and 
flourished rapiers, ending with a mock execu- 
tion of one of their number by uniting their 
aapicre round hisneck. Seesword-dance. Hal- 
liwell. 
rapier-fish (ra’piér-fish), ». A sword-fish. 
rapillo (ra-pil’6), 7. [< F. rapille (Cotgrave) = 
It. rapillo, dross and ashes from a voleano, a 
kind of sand used in making mortar.] Pulver- 
ized voleanic substances. 
rapine (rap’in), x. [Early mod. E. also rapin; 
«OF. rapine, F. rapine = Pr. rapina = Sp. rapitia 
= Pg. It. rapina, ¢ L. rapina, rapine, plunder, 
robbery, ς rapere, seize: see rapid, rape2. Cf. 
yavine2, raven, from the same source.|] 1. The 
violent seizure and carrying off of property; 
open plunder by armed or superior force, as in 
war or by invasion or raid. 
They lived therefore mostly by rapin, pillaging their 


Neighbours, who were more addicted to traffick than fight- 
ing. Dampier, Voyages, ΤΙ. i. 107. 


Plunder and rapine completed the devastations which 
war had begun. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II, xiii. 
2+. Violence; force; ravishment. 


Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gesture, or least action, overawed 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 461. 


μα. 1. Plunder, spoliation, robbery, depredation, See 

age. ' 

rapinet (rap’in), ο. t. [ς F. rapiner, rapine, 
plunder; from the noun. Cf. raven?, v., from 
the same source.] To plunder violently or by 
superior force. 


A Tyrant doth not only rapine his Subjects, but spoils 
and robs Churches. ir G. Buck, Hist. Richard IIL, v. 


raping (ra’ping), p.a. [Ppr. of rape?,v.] 1. In 
her., devouring or tearing its prey: said of any 
carnivorous beast used as a bearing. It is neces- 


sary to mention the position of the creature, as rampant, 
etc., and also the nature of the prey. 


2. Ravishing. 
Or had the Syrens, on a neighbour shore, 


Heard in what raping notes she did deplore 
Her buried glory. W. Browne, Pastorals, i. 5. 


rapinoust (rap’i-nus),a. [=It.rapinoso,< ML. 
*rapinosus, ς L. rapina, rapine: see rapine. Cf. 
ravenous, a doublet of rapinous.] Committing 
or characterized by rapine; rapacious. 

All the close shrouds too, for his rapinous deedes 
In all the caue, he knew. 

Chapman, Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 
raplach (rap’lach), η. Same as raploch. 
TApiOch, raplock (rap’loéh, -lok), π. and a. 

[Also raplach, raplack; origin obseure.] 1. n. 
Coarse woolen cloth, made from the worst kind 


of wool, homespun, and not dyed. [Scotch 
and North. Eng.] 
II, a. Unkempt; rough; coarse. [Scotch.] 


My Muse, poor hizzie | 
Tho’ rough an’ raploch be her measure, 
She’s seldom lazy. 
Burns, Second Epistle to Davie. 
raplyt (rap’li), adv. See rapely. 
rappt, v. t An obsolete form of rap?. 
rappadura, π. See rapadura. 
rapparee, raparee (rap-a-re’), η. [< Ir. ra- 
paire, a noisy fellow, sloven, robber, thief, = 
Gael. repair, noisy fellow; ef. Ir. rapal, noise; 


rappet, υ. 


rappee (ra-pé’), 2. 


rappen (rap’en), πι: pl. rappen. 


rapper (rap’ér), 7. 


Ἅ 
r 


rappin 
Rappist (rap’ist), ». 


Rappite (rap’it), η. 
rapport (ra-port’), 0, 4. 


rapport (ra-por’), 7”. 


rapprochement 


The frequent robberies, murders, and other notorious 
felonies committed by robbers, rapparees, and tories, upon 
their keeping, hath greatly discouraged the replanting of 
this kingdom. 

Laws of Will. ITI, (1695), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Va- 
[grants and Vagrancy, p. 396. 

The Irish formed themselves into many bodies... 
called rapparees. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1690. 

The confiscations left behind them many ‘‘ wood kerns,” 
or, as they were afterwards called, rapparees, who were 
active in agrarian outrage, and a vagrant, homeless, half- 
savage population of beggars. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., vi. 
A Middle English form of rap}, 
rap, ete. 
[= G. rapee, rappeh = Dan. 
st ς F. rdpé, a kind of snuff, < rdpé, pp. of 
rdper, rasp, scrape, grate: see rasp1.] Astrong 
kind of snuff, coarser than maccouba, of either 
a black or a brown color, made from the darker 
and ranker kinds of tobacco-leaves. 

In early times the duly sauced and fermented leaves 
were made up into “‘carottes ”"— tightly tied up spindle- 
formed bundles, from the end of which the snuffer, by means 
of a ‘“‘snuff rasp,” rasped off hisown supply, and hence the 
name ‘“‘rapé,” which we have still as rappee, to indicate a 
particular class of snuff. Encye. Brit., XXIII. 427. 


(ra-pel’), n. [ς F. rappel, OF. rapiel 


meee 
( . rapellum), verbal n. of rapeler, F. rap- 


peler, repeal, revoke: see repeal.} 1. The roll 
or beat of the drum to call soldiers to arms.— 
2. An ancient musical instrument, still used 
in Egypt, consisting of a ring to which are 
attached small bells or metal plates, forming a 
sort of rattle. 

[Swiss G. 


rappen, 8, coin of Basel, of small value, bearing 
the impress of a raven, ς MHG. rappe, a coin 
first struck at Frei- 
burg in Baden, with 
the head of a bird on 
it representing the 
Freiburg coat of 
arms, < rappe, a col- 
lateral form of rabe 
= E. raven: see ra- 
veni,] A Swiss coin 
and denomination of money. At the present day 


the rappen is equivalent to a centime: thus, 100 rappen 
(equal to 100 centimes) make 1 franc. 


[< γαρὶ + -erl.] 1. One 
who raps or knocks; specifically, a spirit-rap- 
‘ge The knocker ofadoor. [Rare.]—8s8. 
coal-mining, a lever with a hammer attached 
at one end, placed at the mouth of a shaft or 
incline for giving signals to the banksman, by 
rapping on an iron plate.—4. An extravagant 
oath or lie; a ‘‘whopper.” See to rap out (a), 
under rapl, v. t. [Prov. Eng. ] 
Bravely sworn! though this is no flower of the sun, yet 
I am sure it is something that deserves to be called a 
rapper. 
ane Parker, Reproof of Rehearsal Transposed, p. 200. 
apping (rap’ing), π. [Verbal n. of rap], v.] 
The production of sound by arap; specifically, 
the sound of significant raps or knocks sup- 
posed to be produced by spirits through the 
instrumentality of mediums or spirit-rappers; 


spirit-rapping. 
[Ppr. of αρ], υ.] Re- 





Obverse. 
Rappen of Billon, 1302; British Μι 


seum. (Size of original.) 


(rap’ing), a. 
markably large; of striking or astonishing 
size; ‘“whopping.” [Prov. Eng.] 
[ς Rapp, name of the 
founder (see Harmonist, 4), + -ἰδί.] Same as 
Harmonist, 4. 
[ς Rapp (see Rappist) + 
-ite2,.] Same as Harmonist, 4. 
[ς F. rapporter, relate, 
refer: see report, υ.] To have relation or 
reference; relate; refer. [Rare.] 

When God hath imprinted an authority upon a person, 
. . . others are to pay the duty which that impression 
demands; which duty, because it rapports to God, and 
touches not the man, .. . extinguishes all pretences of 
opinion and pride. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 142. 
1. rapport, OF. raport, 
account, also resemblance, correspondence, 
accord, agreement, = Pg. raporte = It. rap- 
porto, report, relation: see report, π.] 1. 
Harmonious relation; correspondence; accord 
or agreement; affinity; analogy: used as a 
French word, often in the phrase en rapport, 
in or into close relation, accord, or harmony. 

It is obvious enough what rapport there is, and must 
ever be, between the thoughts and words, the conceptions 
and languages of every country. 

Sir W. Temple, Anc. and Mod. Learning. 

2. In French law, a report on a 6886, or on a 
subject submitted; a return. 


rapach, noisy: see rabblel.] An armed Irish rapprochement (ra-prosh’mon),n. [F., reunion, 


plunderer; in general, a vagabond. 





reconciliation, < rapprocher, approach again, ¢ 


rapprochement 


re-, back, + approcher, approach: see approach. | 
A coming or bringing together or into accord; 
establishment of harmonious relations; recon- 
ciliation. 

The present rapprochement between the Turk and the 
Muscovite. The Academy, Dec. 15, 1888, p. 379. 

He [Lewes] here seeks to effect a rapprochement between 
metaphysic and science. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 491. 
Tapeasien (rap-skal’yon),. [A modified form 

of rascallion.] A rascally, disorderly, or despi- 
cable person; a wretch or vagabond; a rascal- 
ion. 


Well, rapscallions ! and what now! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 87. 


There isn’t any low, friendless rapscallion in this town 
that hasn't got me for his friend. 

Howells, Annie Kilburn, xi. 
rapscallionry (rap-skal’yon-ri), m. [< rapseal- 
lion + -ry.] Raseals collectively. [Rare.] 
rapt? (rapt). A preterit and past participle of 

γαρ]. | 
rapt? (rapt), p. a. [Early mod. E. spelling of 
rapped, pp. of rap?, confused with L. raptus, 
pp. of rapere, seize: see rap2, and ef. rapt.) 
eized with ecstasy; transported; exalted; 
ecstatic; in a state of rapture. 
More dances my rapt heart 


Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Shak., Cor., iv. δ. 122. 


Looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 
Milton, I) Penseroso, 1. 40. 


Their faces wore a rapt expression, as if sweet music 
were in the air around them. 

Hawthorne, Hall of Fantasy. 
rapt®+ (rapt), v. t [ς L. raptare, seize and 
carry off, freq. of rapere, pp. raptus, seize: see 
rapt2, and ef. rap2, rape2.) 1. To seize or 
grasp; seize and carry off; ravish. 

The Lybian lion,... 


Out-rushing from his den, rapts all away. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 97. 


We are a man distinct... 
From those whom custom rapteth in her press. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
2. To transport as with ecstasy; enrapture. 


So those that dwell in me, and live by frugal toil, 

When they in my defence are reasoning of my soil, 

As rapted with my wealth and beauties, learned grow. 
.. Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 411. 
rapt*t (rapt), (« F. rapt, OF. rat, rap = Pr. 
rap = Sp. Pg. rapto = It. ratto, < L. rents, a 
seizure, plundering, abduction, rape, ML. also 
forcible violation, ς rapere, pp. raptus, seize, 
snatch: see rapt?, a., and ef. rapture.) 1. 
Transporting force or energy; resistless move- 
ment. 

And therefore in this Encyclopedie and round of know- 
ledge, like the great and exemplary wheels of heaven, we 
must observe two circles: that while we are daily carried 
about, and whirled on by the swing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural proper course in the slow and 
sober wheel of the other. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref. 
2. Anecstasy; a trance. 

Dissimulyng traunces and raptes. 

Hall, Hen. VIILI., an. 25. 


He seemeth to lye as thoughe he were in great payne or 
in a rapte, wonderfully tormentynge hym selfe. 
R. Eden, tr. of Gonzalus Oviedus (first Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 215). 


An extraordinary rapt and act of prophesying. 
Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput. (1633), p. 174. 
Raptatores (rap-ta-t6’réz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
raptator, < L. raptare, seize and carry off, 
waste, ravage, plunder: see rapt?2, γαρίδ.] In 
ornith., same as Raptores. Iiliger, 1811. 
Raptatoria (rap-ta-td’ri-i), π. pl. [NL.: see 
x Raptatores.] In entom., same as Raptoria. 
raptatorial (rap-ta-t0’ri-al), a. [ς raptatory 
+ -αἷ.] Same as raptorial. 
raptatory (rap’ta-t6-ri), a. [ς NL. *raptatorius, 
< raptator, arobber, plunderer: see Raptatores. } 
In entom., formed for seizing prey; raptorial. 
raptert (rap’tér), n. Same as raptor, 1. 
raptor (rap’tor), n. [= Sp. Pg. raptor = It. 
rattore, < L. raptor, robber, plunderer, abduc- 
tor, < rapere, pp. raptus, seize, carry off: see 
rapt?, γαρίδ.] 11. A ravisher; a plunderer. 
To have her harmless life by the lewd rapter spilt. 
ayton, Polyolbion, x. 149. 


2. [σαρ.] [NL.] A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. . 

Raptores (rap-to’rez), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
raptor, robber, plunderer: see raptor.) An 
order of Aves, the Accipitres of Linnzus, the 
Raptatores, Rapaces, or Aétomorphe of some 
authors; the raptorial or rapacious birds; the 
birds of prey. They have an epignathous cered beak, 
and talons generally fitted for grasping live prey. The 


bill is hooked and often also toothed. The toes are four, 
three in front and one behind, with large crooked claws; 


Raptoria (rap-t6’ri-i), n. pl. 


raptorious (rap-td’ri-us), a. 
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the outer toe is sometimes versatile. The plumage is 
aftershafted or not; the oil-gland is present and usually 
tufted. The carotids are two; the syrinx has not more 
than one pair of intrinsic muscles. Czca are present 
(except in Cathartidz). The maxillopalatines are united 
to an ossified septum; the angle of the mandible is not 
recurved. The Raptores are found in every part of the 
world. There are upward of 500 species, mostly belong- 





Raptores. 


1, head and foot of golden eagle (A guzla chrysaétos),; 2, head 
and foot of gerfalcon (Falco gyrfalco). 


ing to the two families Falconid# and Strigidz. The 
Raptores are divided into 4 suborders or superfamilies : 
(1) the African Gypogeranides; (2) the American Cathar- 
tides ; (8) the cosmopolitan diurnal birds of prey, Acci- 
pitres ; and (4) the cosmopolitan nocturnal birds of prey, 


the owls, Striges. 

[NL., <L. raptor, 
robber: see Raptores.] In entom., in West- 
wood’s system (1839), a division of orthopterous 
insects; the Mantide (which see). Westwood’s 
Raptoria were a part of Latreille’s Cursoria, the rest of 


which Westwood called Ambulatoria and Cursoria. Also 
Raptatoria. 


raptorial (rap-td’ri-al), a.andn. [ς raptori-ous 


+ -αι.] I, α. 1. Rapacious; predatory; preying 
upon animals; of or pertaining {ο the Laptores 
or Raptoria.—2. Fitted for seizing and hold- 
ing; prehensile: as, the raptorial beak or claws 
of birds; the raptorial palps of insects.—Rap- 
torial legs, in entom., legs in which the Οἱ Ρίο and tarsi 
turn back on the femur, often fitting into it like the blade 
of a pocket-knife into a handle; the tibiz# may also be 
armed with teeth or spines, thus forming very powerful 
seizing-organs, This type is found only in the front legs, 
and it is most fully developed in the Mantidz. See cut 
under Mantis. 


II, x. A bird of prey; a member of the Rap- 
tores. 
[ςΝ1,. *raptorius, 
ς L. raptor, a robber, plunderer: see raptor. ] 
In entom., same as raptorial. Kirby. [Rare.] 


rapture (rap’tar), π. [< rapt! + -wre.] 1+. A 


violent taking and carrying away; seizure; 
forcible removal. 


= of all the rapture of the séa, 
This jewel holds his building on my arm. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 161. 


When St. Paul had his rapture into heaven, he saw fine 
things. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 131. 


2. Violent transporting movement; a rapid 
carrying or going along; moving energy. 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found; 


If steep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain, 
Soft ebbing. Milton, P. L., vii. 299. 


With the rapture of great winds to blow 
About earth's shaken coignes. 
Lowell, Agassiz, vi. 1. 


3. A state of mental transport or exaltation; 


ecstasy. (a) Ecstatic pleasure; rapt delight or enjoy- 
ο extreme joy over or gladness on account of some- 
thing. 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
Shelley, To a Skylark. 


To exercise a devilish ingenuity in inventions of mutual 
torture became not only a duty but a rapture. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, IT. 426. 
(b) Ecstatic elevation of thought or feeling ; lofty or soar- 
ing enthusiasm ; exalted or absorbing earnestness. 
This man, beyond a Stoick apathy. sees truth as in a rap- 
ture, and cleaves to it. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus 
You grow correct that once with rapture writ. 
Pope, Epil. to the Satires, i. 3. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore... 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 178. 


4. A manifestation of mental transport; an 
ecstatic utterance or action; an expression of 
exalted or passionate feeling of any kind; a 
rhapsody. 
Her [Cassandra’s] brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel 


Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 122. 


raptured (rap‘turd), a. 


rapturist (rap’tir-ist), η. 


rapturous (rap’tir-us), a. 


rapturously (rap’tiir-us-li), adv. 


raquet, 7. 
raquette (ra-ket’), x. 


rara (18/1), n. 


rare! (rar), a. 


rare 


Are not groans and tears 
Harmonious raptures in th’ Almighty’s ears? 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 15. 
5+. An ecstasy of passionate excitement; a 
paroxysm or fit from excessive emotion. [Rare.] 
Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1.928. 
=§Syn. 3. Transport, bliss, exaltation. 
[< rapture + -ed2.] In 
a state of rapture; characterized by rapture or 
ecstasy; enraptured. 
Raptur’d I stood, and as this hour amaz’d, 
With rev’rence at the lofty wonder gaz'd. 
Pope, Odyssey, vi. 199. 
The latent Damon drew 
Such maddening draughts of beauty to his soul, 
As for a while o’erwhelm’d his raptured thought 
With luxury too-daring. Thomson, Summer, l. 1333. 


That favored strain was Surrey’s raptwred line. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 19. 
[< rapture + -ἶδί.] 
One who habitually manifests rapture; an en- 
thusiast. [Rare.] 
Such swarms of prophets and rapturists have flown out 
of those hives in some ages. 
J. Spencer, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies (1665), p. 43. 
[ς rapture + -ous.] 
Of the character of rapture; marked by rapture; 
exciting or manifesting rapture; ecstatically 
joyous or exalted: as, rapturous exultation; a 
rapturous look; a rapturous scene. 
His welcome, before enthusiastic, was now rapturous, 
Everett, Orations, 1. 480, 
In a raptur- 
ous manner; with rapture; ecstatically. 


raptus melancholicus (rap’tus mel-an-kol’i- 


kus). [NL.: L. raptus, a seizure; melancholicus 
melancholic: see rapt?, n., and melancholic. | 
A motor crisis or outbreak of uncontrollable 
violence developed in a melancholic person 
from the intensity of his mental anguish. 
See racket2. 
[F.] A racket.—Ra- 
uette head-dress, a kind of head-dress in use toward 
the close of the sixteenth century, in which the hair is 
drawn back from the forehead and temples, and raised 
in a sort of crest; a kind of chignon was arranged at the 


back of the head and covered by a cap of fine linen, darned 
net embroidery, or some similar material. 


[S. Amer.; imitative of its 
ery.] <A bird, the South American plant-eut- 
ter, Phytotoma rara. Also called rarita. See 
eut under Phytotoma. 


rara avis (ra’rii a’vis); pl. rare aves (τᾶ/16 &’- 


véz). [L., in full rara avis in terris, ‘a rare bird 
on earth’ —a phrase applied by Horace (Sat. ii. 
2, 26) to the peacock: rara, fem. of rarus, rare, 
uncommon; avis, bird: see rare! and Aves.] A 
rare bird; hence, a person or an object of a rare 
kind or character; a prodigy. 

[ς ME. rare = D. raar = MLG. 
rar, LG. raar = G. Dan. Sw. rar, ς OF. rare, 
rere, F. rare, dial. raire, rale, rase = Sp. Pg. 
It. raro, < Li. rarus, thin, not dense, thinly scat- 
tered, few, rare, uncommon; root unknown. ] 
1. Thin; porous; not dense; of slight consis- 
tence; rarefied; having relatively little matter 
in a given volume: as, a rare substance; the 
rare atmosphere of high mountains. 


The fiend 
O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 948. 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by consequence 
nineteen times, rarer than gold. Newton, Opticks, IL. iii. 8. 
2. Thinly scattered; coming or occurring at 
wide intervals; sparse; dispersed. 
Cucumber in this moone is sowen rare. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 110. 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green : 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. 
filton, Ῥ. L., vii. 461. 
He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 
Chose the green path that show’d the rarer foot. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


3. Very uncommon or infrequent; seldom oc- 
curring or to be found; hardly ever met with. 
She calls me proud, and that she could not love me 


Were man as rare as phoenix. 
: Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 17. 


It is the rarest thing that ever I saw in any place, ney- 
ther do I thinke that any citie of Christendome hath the 
like. Coryat, Crudities, I. 192. 


When somany have written too much, we shall the more 
readily pardon the rare man who has written too little or 
just enough. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 161. 
Henece— 4. Remarkable from uncommonness; 
especially, uncommonly good, excellent, valua- 
ble, fine, or the like; of an excellence seldom 
met with. 


rare 


Good discent, rare features, vertuous partes. 
Times’ } 


Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


I think my love as rare 

As any she belied with false compare. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxx. 
They write to me from England of rare News in France. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 37. 

Ha! ha! ha! yes, yes, I think it a rare joke. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 
She’s a rare hand at sausages; there’s noane like her 
in a’ the three Ridings. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, viii. 


=$yn. 3. Rare, Scarce, infrequent, unusual. Rare im- 
plies that only few of the kind exist: as, perfect diamonds 
are rare. Scarce properly implies a previous or usual con- 
dition of greater abundance. Rare means that there are 
much fewer of a kind to be found than may be found 
where scarce would apply. 


A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest 
things in the world. Burke. 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain. 

Shak., Rich. ΤΙ., ii. 1. 7. 
Then touch’d upon the game, how scarce it was 

This season. Tennyson, Audley Court. 

4, Singular, extraordinary, incomparable, choice. 
rare? (rar), a. [A dial. form of rear2, q. v.] 
Not thoroughly cooked; partly cooked; under- 
done: applied to meat: as, rare beef; a rare 
chop. [In common use in the United States, 

but now only dialectal in Great Britain. ] 

New-laid eggs, which Baucis’ busy care 


Turned by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 98. 


Scanty mutton scrags on Fridays, and rather more sa- 
voury, but grudging, portions of the same flesh, rotten- 
roasted or rare, on the Tuesdays. Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 


The word rare, applied to meat not cooked enough, did 
sound really strange to me; but an eminent citizen of 
yours presently showed me that it had for it the authority 
of Dryden. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 69. 


rare? (rar), adv. [Also rear; prob. a reduction 
of rather (with sense of the positive rath): see 
rather, γαλ], adv. Cf. rareripe for rathripe.] 
Early. [Prov. Eng.] 

rare (rar),v. A dialectal form of rearl. [U.S.] 

rare5}, v. An obsolete form of roar. 

rarebit (rar’ bit), ». [An altered form of rabbitl 
in the phrase Welsh rabbit, simulating an ab- 
surd derivation from rare! + bit, as if ‘a rare 
delicacy.’] See Welsh rabbit, under rabbitl. 
raree-show (rar’6-sho), ». [A foreign pron. 
of rare show (Johnson): but poss. for *rarity- 
show (ef. G. raritdten-kabinet, a ‘cabinet of 
curiosities or rarities,’ raritdtenkasten, peep- 
show, D. rare-kykkas, a ‘rare show,’ show-box). ] 
A peep-show; a show carried about in a box. 

Thou didst look intoit with as much innocency of heart 


as ever child look’d into a raree-show box. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 24. 


rarefaction (rar-é-fak’shon), n. [ς F. raréfac- 
tion = Pr. rarefaccio = Sp. rarefaccion = Pg. 
rarefaccdo = It. rarefazione, < L. as if *rarefac- 
tio(n-), < rarefacere, pp. rarefactus, rarefy: see 
rarefy.) The act or process of rarefying or 
making rare, or of expanding or distending a 
body or mass of matter, whereby the bulk is 
increased, or a smaller number of its particles 
occupy the same space; also, the state or con- 
dition so produced: opposed to condensation. 
The term is used chiefly in speaking of gases, the terms 
dilatation and expansion being applied in speaking of solids 
and liquids. There was formerly a dispute as to whether 
rarefaction consisted merely of an increase in the mean 
distance of the particles (as it is now held to do), or in 
an enlargement of the particles themselves, or finally in 
an intrusion of foreign particles. In the strictest sense, 
the word was understood to signify the second action. 


Either we must say... that the selfsame body does 
not only obtain a greater space in rarefaction, . . . but 
adequately and exactly filled it, and so when rarefied ac- 
quires larger dimensions without either leaving any vacui- 
ties betwixt its component corpuscles or admitting be- 
tween them any new or extraneous substance whatsoever. 
Now it is to this last (and, as some call it, rigorous) way 
of rarefaction that our adversary has recourse. 

Boyle, Spring of the Air, I. iii. 


When the rarefaction of a gas is extreme (one-millionth) 
its matter becomes radiant. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 584. 

rarefactive (rar-é-fak’tiv),a. [=F. raréfactif 

= Pr. rarefactiu = Sp. Pg. rarefactivo; as rare- 

fact(ion) + -ive.] Causing rarefaction; making 
rarer or less dense. [Rare.] 

The condition of the bone was not a tumour, but a rare- 
factive disease of the whole bone accompanied by new 
growth. Lancet, No. 3423, p. 684. 

rarefiable (rar’é-fi-a-bl), a. [< rarefy + -able.] 
Capable of being rarefied. 

rarefy (rar’6-fi), v.; pret. and pp. rarefied, ppr. 
rarefying. {Also, incorrectly, rarify; <F. raré- 
fier = Pr. rareficar = Sp. rarificar = It. rarifi- 
care,< ML. as if *rareficare,< L. rarefacere (> Pg. 
rarefazer), make thin or rare,< rarus, thin, rare, 
+ facere, make.] I. trans. To make rare, thin, 
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porous, or less dense; expandor enlarge without 
adding any new matter; figuratively, to spread 
or stretch out; distend: opposed to condense. 


Presently the water, very much rarified like a mist, be- 
gan to rise. Court and Times of Charles J., I. 113. 


For plain truths lose much of their weight when they 
are rarify'd into subtillities. Stillingjieet, Sermons, I. iv. 


A body is commonly said to be rarefied or dilated (for I 
take the word in a larger sense than I know many others 
do)... when it acquires greater dimensions than the 
same body had before. Boyle, Works, I. 144. 


hare osteitis, an osteitis in which the Haversian 
canals become enlarged and the bone rarefied. Also called 
osteoporosis, 


IT. intrans. To become rare; pass into a thin- 
ner or less dense condition. 
Earth rarejies to dew ; expanded more, 
The subtil dew in air begins to soar. Dryden. 
rarely! (rar’li), adv. [< rare}, a., + -ly2.] 1. 
Seldom; not often: as, things rarely seen. 
His friend alwayes shall doe best, and you shall rarely 


heare good of his enemy. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Partiall Man. 


The good we never miss we rarely prize. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 406. 
2. Finely; excellently; remarkably well; with 
a rare excellence. 
I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, to 
make all split. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 31. 


Argyll has raised an hunder men, 
An hunder harness’d rarely. 
Bonnie House of Airly (Child’s Ballads, VI. 186). 


You can write rarely now, after all your schooling, I 
should think. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 3. 
3. In excellent health: in quasi-adjective use. 
Compare purely in like use. [Prov. Eng. and 

rarely? (rar’li), adv. [< rare2, a., + -ly2.] So 
as to be underdone or only partially cooked: 
said of meats: as, a roast of beef rarely cooked. 
rareness! (rar’nes), π. [ς rarel, a., + -ness.] 
1. Thinness; tenuity; rarity: as, the rareness 
of air or vapor.—2. The state of being scarce, 
or of happening seldom; uncommonness; in- 
frequency. 
If that the follye of men hadde not sette it [gold] in 


higher estimation for the rarenesse sake. 
Str JT. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 6. 


Rareness and difficulty give estimation 
To all things are i’ th’ world. 
Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, v. 6. 
3. Uncommon character or quality; especial- 
ly, unusual excellence, fineness, or the like. 
[Rare. ] 
Roses set in the midst of a pool, being supported by 


some stay; which is matter of rareness and pleasure, 
though of small use. ‘Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 407. 


His providences toward us are to be admired for the 
rareness and graciousness of them. Sharp, Sermons, II. i. 


rareness? (rar’nes), . [< rare2, a., + -ness.] 
The state of being rare or underdone in cooking. 

rareripe (rar’rip), a. and ». [A reduction of 
rathripe, α. ν.] 1. a. Early ripe; ripe before 
others, or before the usual season: as, rareripe 
peaches. 

ΤΙ. n. An early fruit, particularly a kind of 

peach which ripens early. 

rarify (rar’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. rarified, ppr. 
rarifying. A common but incorrect spelling of 
rarefy. 

rarita (ri-ré’té), π. [S.Amer.] Same as rara. 

rarity (rar’i-ti),”.; pl. rarities (-tiz). [= OF. ra- 
rite, rarete, F. rareté = Pr. raritat, raretat=Sp. 
raridad = Pg. raridade = It. rarita = D. rariteit 
= G. raritdt = Dan. Sw. raritet, < L. rarita(t-)s, 
the state of being thin or not dense, looseness of 
texture, tenuity, also fewness, rarity, a rare or 
curious thing, esp. in pl., ς rarus, thin, rare: see 
rare1.) 1. The condition of being rare, or not 
dense, or of occupying, as a corporeal sub- 
stance, much space with little matter; thin- 
ness; tenuity: opposed to density: as, the rar- 
ity of a gas. 

This I do... only that I may better demonstrate the 


great rarity and tenuity of their imaginary chaos. 
Bentley, Sermons. 


A few birds. . . seemed to swim in an atmosphere of 
more than usual rarity. 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
2. The state of being uncommon or of in- 
frequent occurrence; uncommonness; infre- 
quency. 
Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Hood, Bridge of Sighs. 
3. Something that is rare or uncommon; a 
thing valued for its scarcity or for its unusual 
excellence, 


rascabiliant (ras-ka-bil’yan), 7. 


rascaillet, 7. 
rascal (ras’kal), n. and a. : [Early mod. E. ras- 





rascal 


Gon. But the rarity of it is— which is indeed almost be- 
yond credit. 
Seb. As many vouched rarities are. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 60. 


How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, of 
the monuments, urns, and rarities that yet remain. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 34. 


In climates where wine is a rarity intemperance 
abounds. Macaulay, Milton. 


ras! (ras),. [<Ar. ras, head; ef. rais, reis, head, 
chief: see reis?.] 1. Apromontory; cape; peak: 
a term prefixed to the names of promontories 
or capes on the Arabian and African coasts, ete. 
—2. In Abyssinia, the title of the vizir or chief 
minister, and also of generals and governors. 
The ras of the empire was for a long period —down to 
the accession of the usurping King Theodore in 1855—the 
actual ruler, the nominal Negus being merely a puppet. 
The ras commonly owed his position to superior military 
strength as governor of some province. 


ras? (ri), n. [F.: see rash4.] A smooth ma- 
terial of wool, and also of silk: a French term 
used in English, especially in certain combina- 
tions. 

rasamala (ras-a-mii’li), ». [Malay.] A tree 
of Java and parts of india, Altingia excelsa, 
of the Hamamelidacezx, closely related to the 
liquidambars. It has a tall straight trunk, 
ascending 90 or 100 feet before branching. 

rasant (ra’zant), a. [ς F. rasant, m., rasante, 
f., ppr. of raser, touch, graze, raze: see rasel, 
raze}.) In fort., sweeping or grazing. A rasant 
Jire is a flanking fire that impinges on or grazes the face 
which it defends, or a low fire that sweeps along near the 
ground. A rasant line is a direct line of fire of this kind. 


A rasant flank is the flank of a bastion the fire from which 
passes along the face of an adjoining bastion, 


rasberryt, ”. An obsolete form of raspberry. 
Rasbora (ras-b0’ri), m. [NL. (Hamilton); from 
a native name. ] The typical genus of Ras- 
borina, containing numerous small cyprinoids 
of the Oriental and African waters. The lateral 
ο runs along the lower half of the caudal 
art. 
asborina (ras-b6-ri/ni), n. pl. [NL., < Ras- 
bora + -ina2.] A division of Cyprinide, repre- 
sented by Rasbora and four other genera. 
d [A perverted 
form of rascallion.] A raseal. 
Their names are often recorded in a court of correction, 


where the register of rogues makes no little gaine of ras- 
cabilians. Breton, Strange News, p. 6. (Davies.) 


A Middle English form of rascal. 


call; < ME. rascall, raskalle, rascaile, rascaille, 
rascayle, raskaille, rasskayle, rascalie, rascalye, 
< OF. (AF.) rascaille, raskaylle, raskayle, a rab- 
ble, mob, F. racaille, ‘the rascality or base 
and rascall sort, the scumme, dregs, offals, 
outcasts, of any company” (Cotgrave), lit. 
‘scrapings,’ ς OF. *rasquer, scrape, = Sp. Pg. 
rascar, scratch, rasgar, tear, rend, scrape, = 
Olt. rascare, burnish, rub, furbish (see rashk5), 
ς LL. *rasicare, freq. of L. radere, pp. rasus, 
‘serape: see rasel, razel.] 1. n. 11. The com- 
monalty of people; the vulgar herd; the gen- 
eral mass. 
So rathely they rusche with roselde speris 


That the raskaille was rade, and rane to the grefes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2882. 


Lo! here the fyn and guerdon for travaille, 
Of Jove, Apollo, of Mars and swich rescaille. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1853. 
The church is sometime taken for the common rascal of 
all that believe, whether with the mouth only, and carnal- 
ly without spirit, neither loving the law in their hearts. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 18590), 
{p. 114. 


2. In hunting, a refuse or despicable beast or 
class of beasts; an animal, or animals collec- 
tively, unfit to chase or to kill, on account of 
ignoble quality or lean condition; especially, a 
lean deer. 

I wondir not hyly thoug heed-dere thou ffailid ; 

ffor litill on goure lyf the list ffor to rewe 

On rascatle that rorid with ribbis so lene, 

ffor ffaute of her ffode that fflatereris stelen. 

Richard the Redeless, ii. 119. 


Other bestys all, 
Where so ye theym fynde, rascall ye shall them call. 
Quoted in Walton’s Complete Angler, p. 31. 


Horns? Even so. Poor men alone? No, no; the noblest 
deer hath them as huge as the rascal. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 58. 
94. A low or vulgar person; one of the rabble; 
a boor or churl. 
"Tis true, I have been a rascal, as you are, 
A fellow of no mention, nor no mark, 
Just such another piece of dirt, so fashion’d. 
Fletcher (and another’), Prophetess, v. 2. 
4, A low or mean fellow; a tricky, dishonest 
person; arogue; aknave; a scamp: used in 


rascal 


objurgation with much latitude, and often, like 
rogue, with slight meaning. Compare rascally. 
I have matter in my head . . . against your cony-catch- 
ing rascals, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 128. 
Shall a rascal, because he has read books, talk pertly to 
me? - Cibber. 
There were many men who wore green turbans, he said, 
that were very great rascals; but he was a Saint, which 
was better thana Sherriffe. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 76. 
Ii, a. 1. Paltry; worthless; unworthy of con- 
sideration; in aspecial use, unfit for the chase, 
as a lean deer: used of things or animals. [Ob- 
solescent. | 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts! 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 80. 
2. Low; mean; base; common; ignoble; vulgar; 
knavish: used of persons, formerly with refer- 
ence to class or occupation, but now only with 
an implication of moral baseness or dishonesty. 
[Not now common as an adjective. | 
Paul, being in prison in Rome, did write divers epistles, 
in which he expresseth the names of many which were in 
comparison of Peter but rascal personages ; but of Peter 


he speaketh never a word. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), ΤΙ. 145. 


Metaphore . . . as one should in reproch say to a poore 
man, thou raskall knaue, where raskall is properly the 
hunter's terme giuen to young deere, leane and out of sea- 
son, and not to people. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 191. 


Clodius shrieked for help. His rascal followers rushed 
in with lighted torches. Froude, Ceesar, xv. 

rascaldom (ras’kal-dum), n. [< rascal + -dom.] 
1. The sphere or domain of rascals; a class or 
body of rascally persons. 

How has this turbulent Alexandrian rascaldom been be- 
having itself in my absence? Kingsley, Hypatia, ii. 

View of the rascaldom of Paris, tragical at this time (for 
where is now that reiving and stealing, that squeaking 
and jabbering —of lies?), otherwise unprofitable. 

Carlyle, in Froude (First Forty Years, II. xvii.). 
2. Rascally character or action; the spirit or 
practice of rascals; rascalism. [Rare. ] 

The “three R’s,” if no industrial training has gone along 
with them, are apt, as Miss Nightingale observes, to pro- 
duce a fourth R — of rascaldom. 

Froude, at St. Andrews, March, 1869. 


Falstaff . . . isa character of the broadest comedy, .. . 
enjoying the confusion betwixt reason and the negation of 
reason —in other words, the rank rascaldom he is calling 
by its name. 

Emerson, Letters and Social Aims, The Comic. 


rascaldryt (ras’kal-dri), n. [For *rascalry, < 
rascal + -ry.] A body or the class of rascals; 
the common herd; the rabble. [Rare.] 
So base a rascaldry 
As is too farre from thought of chyualry. 
Breton, Pasquil’s Fooles-cappe,; p. 21. (Davies.) 
rascalism (ras’kal-izm), π. [< rascal + -ism.] 
The spirit or practice of a raseal or of rascals; 
raseally character or quality. 
A tall handsome man with ex-military whiskers, with a 
look of troubled gaiety and rascalism. 
Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xiv. (Davies.) 
rascality (ras-kal’i-ti), n. [ς rascal + -ity.] 
1. Low or mean people collectively; rascals 
in general; rascaldom: now used chiefly in the 
moral sense. See rascal, a., 2. 
Your baboons, and your jackanapes, being the scum and 


rascality of all hedge-creepers, they go in jerkins and man- 
dilions. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 69. 

Pretended philosophers judge as ignorantly in their way 
as the rascality in theirs, Glanville. 


A favorite remedy [expulsion] with the Scotch for the 
purpose of disembarrassing themselves of their superflu- 
ous rascality. 


Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 129. 

2. The character or an action of a rascal; the 

quality of being a rascal; low or mean trick- 

ery; base or dishonest procedure; villainy; 
fraud. 

Why, goodman Hobby-horse, if we out of our gentility 


. Offer’d you to begin, must you out of your rascality needs 
take it? 1. Taylor, Hog hath Lost its Pearl, iii. 


This letter (full of rascallities against King Ch. II. and 
his Court). Wood, Athens Oxon., II. 629. 
rascal-like (ras’kal-lik), a. Like a rascal, in 
any sense; in the quotation, like a lean deer. 

If we be English deer, be then in blood; 

Not rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 49. 
rascallion (ras-kal’yon), ». [< rascal + -ion. 
A later var. is rapscallion.] A low, mean 

wretch; 8 rapscallion. 
Used him so like a base rascallion. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, 1. iii. 327. 
rascally (ras’kal-i),a. [ς rascal+-lyl.] Like 
or characteristic of a rascal; base; mean; 
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trickish; secampish: used of persons or things 
with much latitude, often with slight meaning. 

These same abominable, vile, . . . rascally verses. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 3. 


Well, Mr. Sharper, would you think it? Τη all this 
time — as I hope for a Truncheon — this rascally Gazette- 
writer never so much as once mention’d me. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, ii. 2. 


None of your rascally ‘‘dips ”— but sound, 
Round, ten-penny moulds of four to the pound. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 94. 
rasclet, v. i. See razle. 
rasel, raze! (raz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. rased, 
ppr. rasing. [Early mod. E. also race (con- 
fused with race6); < ME. rasen, racen (= D. 
rasen = G. rasiren = Sw. rasera), ς OF. raser, 
F. raser = Sp. Pg. rasar = It. rasare, < ML. 
rasare, freq. of L. radere, pp. rasus, scrape, 
seratch, shave, rub, smooth, level, graze, 
touch, strip; akin to rodere, gnaw (see rodent). 
Hence ult. erase, razor, razee, rascal, rash®, 
abrade, οἵο.] 1. To scrape or glance along 
the surface of; scratch; graze; shave. 
A friendly checke killeth thee, when a rasor cannot rase 
thee. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 381. 


Have you been stung by wasps, or angry bees, 
Or rased with some rude bramble or rough briar? 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 


His breast’s of such well tempered proofe 
It may be rac’d, not pearce’t, by savage tooth 
Of foaming malice. 
Marston, Antonioand Mellida, IT., ii. 2. 


Nor miss’d its aim, but where the plumage danc’d 
Raz d the smooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc’d. 
Pope, lliad, xi. 454. 
This inside line is rased or scratched in. 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 39. 
2. To obliterate by scraping; erase; cancel; 
hence, to strike out of existence; annul; de- 
stroy: often with owt. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


I have a licence and all; it is but razing out one name 
and putting in another. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 2. 
I write, indite, I point, I rase, I quote, 
1 interline, I blot, correct, I note. 
Drayton, Matilda to K. John. 


And in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xii. 53. 
He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, I., iv. 1. 
3. To level with the ground or the supporting 
surface; tear down or demolish; reduce to 
ruins: in this sense now always spelled raze. 
Bellona storms, 
With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city. Milton, P. L., ii. 923. 
We touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. 
Dryden, Aneid, xi. 378. 


Sacrilegious and rebellious hands had razed the church, 
even to the foundation thereof, and laid the honour of the 
crown low in the dust. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xvii. 


The strangers ... who found a fiendish pleasure in 
razing magnificent cities. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 


*x=Syn. 3. Raze, Demolish. See demolish. 
rase!, raze! (raz),. [< rasel,v.] A seratch; 
an abrasion; a slight wound. 
They whose tenderness shrinketh at the least rase of a 
needle point. Hooker, Eccles, Polity. (Latham.) 
rase?+, n. A Middle English form of race. 
rase*t, v.t Same as raced. 
rased (razd), a. [< rasel + -εᾶ».] In her., same 
as raguly. 
rasée (ra-za’), a. [ς F. rasé, pp. of raser, rase: 
see rasel.] In her., same as raguly. 
rasgado (ras-gii’do), n. [Sp., arent, break, la- 
ceration,< rasgar, rend, break: see rascal.] In 
guitar-playing, an effect produced by sweeping 
ythe strings with the thumb; a kind of arpeggio. 
rash! (rash), a. [ς ME. rash, rasch, hasty, 
headstrong; not found in AS. except in the 
rare verb rescan, move quickly (of light), quiv- 
er, glitter, re@scettan, crackle, sparkle (= OHG. 
raskezzan, sparkle); = D. rasch, quick, swift, = 
MLG. rasch = OHG. rasc, also rosch, MHG. 
rasch, also resch, risch, G. rasch, quick, swift, 
= Dan. Sw. rask, brisk, quick, rash, = Ieel. 
roskr, strong, vigorous (> rdéskir, quick); with 
adj. formative -sk (-sh), from the root of AS. 
rede, quick (> rednes, quickness), = MD. rade, 
raede, D. rad = MLG. rat (rad-), quick (see 
rath1), and of OF ries. reth, rad = MD. D. rad = 
MLG. rat, LG. rad = OHG. rad, MHG. rat, G. 
rad, wheel, = Ir. roth = L. rota = Lith. ratas, 
wheel, = Skt. ratha, a wagon, chariot, war- 
chariot. Cf.rash2.] 1+. Quick; sudden; hasty. 
Ouer meruelous meres so mad arayed, 
Of raas [race, way, course] thag I were rasch & ronk, 


get rapely ther-inne I watz restayed. 
Alliterative Poems (ed Morris), i. 1166. 


Tash 


As strong 
As aconitum or rash gunpowder. 

hak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 48. 
2. Hasty in council or action; precipitate; 
headstrong; impetuous; venturesome: as, 8 
rash statesman or minister; a rash commander. 

In her faire eyes two living lamps did flame, .. . 

That quite bereav’d the rash beholders sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., IT. iii. 23. 
Be not rash with thy mouth. Eccl. v. 2. 


For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 
Yet have I something in me dangerous. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 284. 


Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat! 
Milton, P. L., ix. 780. 


Of the dead what hast thou heard 
That maketh thee so rash and unafeared? 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITT. 240. 
3. Marked by or manifesting inconsiderate 
haste in speech or action; resulting from te- 
merity or recklessness: as, rash words; rash 
measures. 
Of all my rash adventures past 


This frantic feat must prove the last! 
Scott, L. of the L., iv. 28. 


The plan is rash ; the project desperate. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 52. 
4+. Requiring haste; urgent. 
My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 
My matter is so rash. Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. €2. 


=Syn, 2 and 3, Enterprising, Foolhardy, etc. (see adven- 
turous), precipitate, hasty, headlong, inconsiderate, care- 
less, heedless. See list under reckless. 

Cf. AS. rzscan 


rashi (rash), v.t. [< rashl, a. 
= G. raschen = Sw. raska, move quickly, = 
Dan. raske, τοῇ., rise; from the adj.] 1+. To 
put together hurriedly; prepare with haste. 

In my former edition of Acts and Monuments, so hastily 
rashed [νατ. raked] vp at that present, in such shortnesse 
of time. Joxe, Martyrs, p. 645, an. 1439. (Richardson.) 
2. To publish imprudently; blab. Jamieson. 
[Seotch.]—3. To cook too rapidly; burn from 
haste: as, the beef has been rashed in the roast- 
ing. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rash? (rash), a.andm. [Prob. < Sw. Dan. rask, 
quick, = Icel. réskr, strong, vigorous; ef. Icel. 
roskvask, refl., ripen (said of persons): see 
yash1.] I, a. So ripe or dry as to break or fall 
readily, as corn from dry straw in handling. 
[Loeal, Eng. ] 

II. x. Corn (wheat) in the straw, so dry as. 
to fall out with handling. [Local, Eng. ] 

rash*+ (rash), ο. t. [By apheresis from *arash, 
var. of arace, ς ME. aracen, arasen, also arachen, 
ς AF. aracer, OF. aracier, arachier, mixed with 
erachier, esrachier, F. arracher, uproot, tear up, 
eradicate: see aracel and eradicate, and ef. 
race’, But the form and sense seem to be due 
in part {ο the verb rashl. Hence perhaps rash- 
erl,] Totear orslash violently; lacerate; rend; 
hack; hew; slice. 

Like two mad mastiffes, each on other flew, 


And shields did share, and mailes did rash, and helmes 
did hew. Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 17. 
He dreamt the boar had rashed off his helm. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iii. 2.11. (Nares.) 
He strikes Clarindo, and rashes off his garland. 
Daniel, Hymen’s Triumph, iv. 3. (Nares.) 
I mist my purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet-sleeve, 
ran him close by the left cheek, and through his hair. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
rash4 (rash),”. [(a) = D. LG. ras = G. rasch, 
woolen cloth, = Dan. rask, serge, = Sw. rask, 
a kind of cloth; prob. ς OF. ras, a woolen stuff, 
F. ras, short-nap cloth, = Sp. It. raso, a smooth 
cloth material; ef. Sp. dim. rasilla, serge; per- 
haps < L. rasus, pp. of radere, scrape, rub: 
see rasel. (b) Cf. It. rascia, serge, ‘rash,’ 
said by Muratori to be < Rascia, a region in 
Bosnia where this stuff is said to have origi- 
nated. (ο) Cf. also arras, tapestry, = It. arazzo 
= MHG. arraz, arras (MU. arrasium, arracium), 
also, by apheresis, It. razzo = Pg. raz, arras, ¢ 
F. Arras, also Aras, a town in northern France 
where arras was first made. Some confusion 
of these forms seems to have ocecurred.] A 
kind of inferior manufacture of silk or of silk 
and stuff. 
Be it therefore enacted, for the maintenance of the same 
trade in velvets, satins, sylkes, rashe, and other stuffs, as 


fitt for tearing as fine for wearing... 
Sixth Decree of Christmas Prince, Ῥ. 21. (Nares.) 


Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ’twas now (so much ground was seen) 
Become tufftaffaty ; and our children shall 
See it plain vash awhile, then nought at all. 
Donne, Satires, iv. 34. 
1 see it, mistress; *tis good stuff indeed ; 
It is a silk rash; I can pattern it. 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, iv. 3. 


rash 


κ 
rash) (rash), ». [< OF. vasche, also rasque, rash, 
seurf, F’. rache, an eruption on the head, scurf, 
= Pr. rasca, itch; < Pr. rascar = Sp. Pg. rascar, 
scratch, rasgar, tear, rend, scrape, ete., ¢ LL. 
*rasicare, scratch (cf. L. rasitare, shave often), 
freq. of L. radere, pp. rasus, scrape, shave: see 
rasel, raze1, and ef. rascal.] A more or less ex- 
tensive eruption on the skin. 
rashé (rash), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of rush. 
They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, in Aitken’s Scottish Song, p. 20. 
rash’ (rash), ». [Imitative.] <A crisp rustle; 
a crackle. [Rare.] 

I tell thee Jack, the whisking of a Silk-Gown, and the 
rash of a Tabby-Petticoat, are as comfortable sounds to 
one of these rich citizens as the chink of their Pieces of 
Eight. Dryden, An Evening’s Love, i. 1. 

rasher (rash’ér), n. [(a) < rash] + -er1 (ef. 
“rasher on the coals, quasi rashly or hastily 
roasted ” — Minsheu) (see rashl, v.);3 or (b) < 
rash3, slice, + -erl; the suffix -er being taken 
passively in either case.] In cookery, a slice 
of bacon, and formerly of any meat, for frying 
or broiling. 

Carbonata, « carbonada, meat broiled vpon the coles, a 
rasher. Florvo, 1598. 


- This making of Christians will raise the price of hogs ; 
if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly have 
a rasher on the coals for money. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 5. 28. 


He that eats nothing but a red herring a-day shall ne’er 
be broiled for the devil’s rasher. 
Beau. and Fl., Love's Cure, ii. 1. 


He had done justice to a copious breakfast of fried eggs 
and broiled rashers. Thackeray, Pendennis, I. 313. 


Great rashers of broiled ham... done to turn, and 
smoking hot. Dickens, Barnaby Rudge, xxi. 
rashfult (rash’ftl),@. [<rashl+-ful.] Rash; 
hasty; precipitate. [Rare.] 
Then you with hastie doome and rashfull sentence straight 
Will vaunt that women in that age were all with vertue 


fraught. 
Turbervilie, Dispraise of Women that allure and love not. 


- rashlingt (rash’ling),». [<rashl +-lingl.] A 
rash person. [Rare.] 
What rashlings doth delight, that sober men despise. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. 
Trashly (rash‘li), adv. In a rash manner; has- 
tily; with precipitation; inconsiderately; pre- 
_sumptuously; at a venture. 
rashness (rash’nes),”. 1. The character of be- 
ing rash; inconsiderate or presumptuous haste ; 
headstrong precipitation in decision or action; 
temerity; unwarranted boldness. 
Such bold asseverations as in him [the apostle Paul] were 


admirable should in your mouths but argue rashness. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., vi. 


And though he stumbles in a full career, 
Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. 
den, Tyrannic Love, Prol., 1. 21. 


2. Arash act; a reckless or foolhardy deed. 


Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new ? 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 


ΞΒΥΗ. 1. Rashness, Temerity. Rashness has the vigor of 
the Anglo-Saxon, temerity the selectness and dignity of 
the Latin. Temerity implies personal danger, physical or 
other: as, the temerity of undertaking to contradict Samuel 
Johnson 1 temerity in going upon thin ice. Rashness is 
broader in this respect. Rashness goes by the feelings 
without the judgment; temerity rather disregards the judg- 
ment. Temerity refers rather to the disposition, rashness 
tothe conduct. See adventurous. 


For rashness is not courage. Rashness flings itself into 
danger without consideration or foresight. But courage 
counts the cost, and does not make any display of itself. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 336. 


As the note of warlike preparation reached them [the 
Moors] in their fastnesses, they felt their temerity in thus 
bringing the whole weight of the Castilian monarchy on 
their heads. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

rasint, η. An obsolete form of resin. 

rasing (ra’zing),”. [Verbaln. of rasel,v.] In 
ship-building, the act of marking by the edges 
of molds any figure upon timber, ete., with a 
rasing-knife, or with the points of compasses. 

rasing-iron (ra’zing-i’érn), n. <A kind of οα]]ς- 
ing-iron for clearing the pitch and oakum out 
of a vessel’s seams, preparatory to recalking. 

rasing-knife (ra’zing-nif), n. A small edged 
tool fixed in a handle, and hooked at its point, 
used for making particular marks on timber, 
lead, tin, ete. 

rasion (ra’zhon) ». [ς L. rasio(n-), a scraping, 
shaving, < radere, pp. rasus, scrape, shave: see 
γαδει.] 1}, A scraping or shaving; rasure. 
Bailey, 1731.—2. In phar., the division of sub- 
stances by the rasp or file. Dunglison. 

Taskaile}, η. An obsolete form of rascal. 
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Raskolnik (ras-kol’nik),». [Russ.] In Russia, 
a schismatic; a dissenter. There are many sects 
of Raskolniks, most of them differing from the Orthodox 
Church by even greater conservatism in ritual, etc. Some 
sects retain the office of priest, while others are Presby- 
terian or Independent in polity ; others, again, are of wild- 
ly fanatical and antinomian character. 

rasoo (ra-sd’), x. [E. Ind.] A flying-squirrel 
of India, a species of Pieromys. 

Rasores (ra-so’réz), %. pl. [NL., pl. of L. rasor, 
a scraper (applied to a fiddler), < radere, pp. ra- 
sus, scrape, scratch: see rasel, razel.] 11. In 
Illiger’s system (1811), the rasorial birds, or 
seratchers, an order of Aves, including the gal- 
linaceous and ecolumbaceous birds.—2. The 





Rasores. 


1,1, head and foot of dunghill-cock ; 2, 2, head and foot of moor- 
fowl (Lagopus scoticus }. 


same excluding the pigeons: now usually called 
Galling (which see). 

rasorial (ra-s0’ri-al), a. [NL., ς Rasores + 
-ἰαι.] Given to scratching the ground for food, 
as poultry; belonging to the Rasores, especially 
in the second senso of that word; gallinaceous. 

rasp! (rasp), v. [< ME. raspen, rospen, ς OF. 
rasper, F. rdper, scrape, grate, rasp, = Sp. 
Pg. raspar = It. raspare, scrape, rasp, < ML. 
raspare, serape, rake, < OHG. raspon, MHG. 
raspen, scrape together (cf. D. MLG. raspen = 
MHG. freq. raspelen, G. raspeln, rasp, = Dan. 
raspe = Sw. raspa, rasp, in part from the noun); 
ef. OHG. hrespan, MHG. respen, rake together, 
pluck; Icel. rispa, scratch (> Se. risp); prob. 
from the root of OHG. *raffon, MHG. G. raffen, 
etc., seize: see rap?. Cf. raspl,n. Hence ult. 
(prob.) rapier.] I, trans. 1. To abrade by rub- 
bing or grating with a coarsely rough instru- 
ment; grate, or grate away, with a rasp or some- 
thing comparable to it. 

Al that thise first vii [years of plenty] maken, 


Sulen this othere vii [years of famine] rospen & raken. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2132. 


That fellow . . . who insists that the shoe must fit him 
because it fitted his father and grandfather, and that, if 
his foot will not enter, he will pare and rasp it. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Solon and Pisistratus, 


When the cane [in sugar-making] has been rasped to 
shreds(|by a rasper], it is reduced to pulp by disintegrating 
apparatus. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., Il. 1879. 
2. Figuratively, to affect or perform harshly, 
as if by the use of a rasp; grate upon; utter 
with arough and jarring effect: as, to rasp one’s 
feelings; to rasp out a refusal. 

Through all the weird September-eves 
I heard the harsh, reiterant katydids 


Rasp the mysterious silence. 
J. G. Holland, Kathrina, i. 


Grating songs a listening crowd endures, 
Rasped from the throats of bellowing amateurs. 
Ο. W. Holmes, An ‘After-Dinner Poem. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To rub against something grat- 
ingly; produce a rasping effect: as, the vessel 
rasped against the quay: literally or figuratively. 


Rasped harshly against his dainty nature. 
Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, i. 5. 


rasp! (rasp), ». [= D. Dan. Sw. rasp =G. raspe, 
ς OF. raspe, Β'. rdpe (> G. rappe) (= It. raspa), 
a rasp, grater, < rasper, F. rdper, grate, rasp, 
file: see rasp1,v.] 1. A coarse form of file, 
having its surface dotted with separate pro- 
truding teeth, formed by the indentations of 


a pointed punch. While the rasp is essentially a file 
it is customary to distinguish between rasps and files. 
Files are cut with a chisel, the surface being raised into 
ridges, while rasps have individual teeth. Rasps are 


raspberry 


classified according to length, section, and fineness of cut, 
and are made in many styles, as horse-, cabinet-, wood-, 
shoe-rasp, etc. See jile. 

The horses from the country were a goodly sight to see, 
with the rasp of winter bristles rising through and among 
the soft summer-coat. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lxix. 
2. A machine or large instrument for use in 
rasping; a rasper. | 

The juice [of beet-roots] from the rasp and the press is 
brought into a boiler and heated by steam. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf, I. 210. 
3. The radula or odontophore of a mollusk; 
the lingual ribbon. See cut under radula.—4. 
A rasping surface. (at) The steel of a tinder-box. 


[Prov. Eng.] (6) The rough surface of the tongue of some 
animals. 


He dismounted when he came to the cattle, and walked 
among them, stroking their soft flanks, and feeling in the 
palm of his hand the rasp of their tongues. 

The Century, XXX V. 947. 


rasp? (rasp), η. [Formerly also respe, also ras- 


pis, raspise, raspice, respass (with oceasional pl. 
raspisses), appar. orig. pl., prop. raspes (the ber- 
ries), used as sing. (the bush, and later trans- 
ferred to a single berry ?), prob. ¢ raspl, n., 
or abbr. of raspberry, < rasp1 + berry}, with ref. 
to its rough outside; ef. It. raspo, a raspberry 
(Florio): see rasp1.] The fruit of the common 
(European) raspberry. See raspberry. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng. ] 

The soyic of this playne bryngeth foorth ferne and bram- 
ble busshes bearynge blacke berries or wylde raspes, which 
two are tokens of coulde regions. 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 172). 

For kindes of fruites, they haue . . . rasps, strawberies, 

and hurtilberies. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 477. 

Rosey had done eating up her pine-apple, artlessly con- 

fessing . . . that she preferred it to the rasps and hinny- 
blobs in her grandmamma’s garden. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxiii. 


rasp3 (rasp), v.é. [Cf.G. rduspern, hawk or clear 


the throat; prob. imitative.] To beleh; eject 
wind from the stomach. [Old and prov. Eng.] 


Let them bind gold to their aching head, drink Cleopa- 
tra’s draught (precious stones dissolved), to ease their rasp- 
ing stomach. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 424. 


This man of nice education hath a feeble stomacke, and 
(rasping since his last meale) doubts whether he should 
eat of his laste meale or nothing. 

Bp. Hali, Heaven upon Earth, § 26. 


raspatory (ras’pa-t6-ri), n.; pl. raspatories (-riz). 


ς ML. raspatorium (ef. Sp. Pg. raspador, a 
scraper), < raspare, rasp, scrape: see rasp1, υ.] 
A surgeons’ rasp; an instrument for scraping 
or abrading bones in surgical or anatomical 


xoperations. 
raspbe 


(raz‘ber“i), n.; pl. raspberries (-iz). 
[Formerly also sb gedit: and raspis-berry; « 
rasp, or rasp? (see rasp2), + berryl.] 1. The 
fruit of several plants of the genus Rubus, con- 
sisting of many small juicy grains or drupes, 
which, unlike those of the blackberry, separate 
from the convex receptacle together when ripe, 


thus giving the fruit the shape of a thimble. 
Besides its extensive use as a dessert fruit, the raspberry 
is used for jellies and jam, and its juice for flavoring, for 
cooling drinks, and in wines and brandies. 


Herewith (at hand) taking her horne of plentie, 
Fill’d with the choyse of every orchard’s daintie, 
As peares, plums, apples, the sweet raspis-berry. 

W. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, i. 5. 


2. The plant that produces this berry. The com- 
mon garden raspberry, the first of the name, is Rubus Ida- 
us, a native of Europe and Asiatic Russia—a shrub with 
perennial creeping rootstock, nearly erect, prickly, biennial 
stems, and a red pleasant fruit. It was cultivated by the 
Romans in the fourth century, and is the source of the best 
raspberries, affording many varieties, some of them yel- 
low-fruited. The wild red raspberry, R. strigosus, of North 
America, is a very similar plant, but not quite so tall, the 
leaves being thinner, and the fruit not so firm, large, or 
well-flavored. Itiscommon northward, especially on new- 
ly cleared grounds, and its fruit is much gathered; while 
under cultivation it has yielded several good varieties. 
The black raspberry, thimbleberry, or blackcap is the 
American R. occidentalis, a shrub with long recurved bi- 
ennial stems, rooting at the tips, and a black fruit. It is 
very productive with little care, and affords good garden 
varieties.— Dwarf raspberry, an unimportant Ameri- 
can species, Rubus Americanus, with herbaceous trailing 
or ascending stems, resembling a blackberry.— Flower- 
ing raspberry, a name of two American species, Rubus 
odoratus, the purple, and R. parviflorus, the white flower- 
ingraspberry. The former isarather ornamental shrub of 
the eastern United States, with ample 3- to 5-lobed leaves, 
and showy purple or pink flowers blooming all summer, 
the fruit of little worth. In England it is sometimes 
called Virginian raspberry. R. parviflorus is a similar 
western species with white flowers ; also, and better, called 
salmon-berry.— Himalayan raspberry, Rubus rosexfoli- 
us, an East Indian species widely naturalized and culti- 
vated in warm countries, and often grown as a greenhouse 
shrub, on account of its profusion of white, often double, 
flowers. The large fruit consists of many minute orange- 
red grains.— Raspberry vinegar, a drink made with 
sugar, vinegar, and the juice of raspberries.— Vi 
raspberry. See flowering raspberry. 


raspberry-borer 


* 

raspberry-borer (raz’ber-i-bdr’ér), n.. The 
larva of one of the clear-winged sphinxes 
or hornet - moths, 
Bembecia margin- 
ata, common in the 
United States. It 
bores the roots of rasp- 
berries and _ blackber- 
ries. The larva of a 
beetle, Oberea bimacu- 
lata, which also bores 
into the same plants, 
is often called by this 
name. , 


raspberry-bush 
(raz’ber-i-bush), η. 
The shrub, bush, or 
bramble producing 
any of the kinds of 
raspberry. 

raspberry-jam tree 
(raz’ ber-i-jam {16). 
One of the Austra- 
lian wattle - trees, 
Acacia acuminata. 
Its wood is used in ecabinet-work, and has the 
odor of jam made from raspberries. 

rasped (raspt),a. [Pp.ofraspl,v.] 1. Affected 
as if byrasping; hoarse or raucous, as the voice; 
raspy ; nervous or irritable, as from continued 
slight provocations.—2. In bookbinding, said of 
book-covers which have the sharp angles taken 
off, but are not beveled. 

rasper (ras’pér), n. [ς rasp! + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which rasps; a cutting scraper. 
Specifically— (a) A coarse file for removing the burnt crust 
from over-baked bread. (0) A rasping-machine ; an in- 


strument for rasping sugar-cane, beet-root, or the like to 
shreds ; a large grater. 


The typical representative of the internal system of grat- 
ing is Champonnois’ rasper. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., II. 1838. 
2. In hunting, a difficult fence. [Collog.] 

Three fourths of our fences... . average somewhat 
better than four feet in height, with an occasional rasper 
that willcome well up to five. The Century, XXXII. 336. 
3. A contrivance for taking fish, consisting of 
several bare hooks fastened back to back, to 
be jerked through the water with a line; a 
pull-devil. [Canada.] 

rasp-house (rasp’hous), κ. A house of cor- 
rection (in Holland, ete.) in which the prison- 
ers were employed in rasping wood. ΑΥ. £, D. 

We went to see the Rasp-house, where the lusty knaves 
are compell’d to worke, and the rasping of Brasill and 
Logwood is very hard labour. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 
raspicet, ». Same as rasp?. 
rasping (ras’ping), ». [Verbal n. of rasp], v.] 
A particle rasped off from a body or mass of 
matter. Compare filing}, 2. 

The wood itself, either reduced to shavings, raspings, or 

powder. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 337. 
rasping (ras’ping), p.a. [Ppr.ofraspl,v.] 1. 
Characterized by grating or scraping: as, a 
rasping sound; hence, irritating; exasperating. 
—2. In hunting, said of a fence difficult to take. 

You cannot. . . make him keep his seat over a rasping 

fence. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 60. 

raspingly (ras’ ping-li), adv. With a harsh, 
rasping sound or effect; in a coarse, harsh 
manner; gratingly; irritatingly; exasperat- 
ingly. 

I told him to stay at home, quite raspingly, and he was 
very ready to admit that I had done him a good turn in 
doing 80. Ε'. H. Burnett, Pretty Polly Pemberton, vii. 

rasping-machine (ras’ping-ma-shén’),n. 1. A 
machine for rasping wood and bark for making 
dyes, tinctures, ete.; a bark-cutting machine. 
—2. A machine for grating beet-root, for mak- 
ing sugar. LH. Η. Knight. 

rasping-mill (ras’ping-mil), ». A saw-like 
machine for reducing a substance to shreds or 
fine particles, as a bark-cutter or a grinding-mill 
for beet-roots; a rasping-machine; a rasper. 

raspist, ”. Same as rasp?2. 

The raspis is planted in gardens. Gerard. 

Raspis are of the same vertue that common brier or 
bramble is of. It were good to keepe some of the juyce 
of raspis-berries in some wooden vessel, and to make it, as 
it were, raspis wine. Langham, Garden of Health, p. 522. 

rasp-palm (rasp’piim), ». A common palm of 
the Amazon region, Iriartea exorrhiza, notable 
in that its stem is supported by a cone of aérial 
roots, of sufficient height for a man to pass be- 
neath. These roots are covered with hard tu- 
bercles, and are used by the natives as graters, 
whence the name. 

rasp-pod (rasp’ pod), n. An Australian tree, 
Flindersia australis: so named from its woody 








Raspberry-borer (Semdecta 
marginata). 


a,male; 4,female. (Natural size.) 
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capsules, covered with tubercles and used as 
graters. 

rasp-punch (rasp’punch), x. A tool, rather more 
like a cold-chisel than a punch, used for form- 
ing the teeth of rasps by cutting into, and turn- 
ing upward above the surface, parts of the metal 
before it has been hardened and tempered. 

raspy (ras’pi), a. [< raspl + -y1.] Grating; 
harsh; rough. 

Such a raspy, untamed voice as that of his I have hardly 

heard. Carlyle, Misc., IV. 197. (Davies.) 

rasse! (ras),”. [< Javanese rase, smell, taste, 
< Skt. rasa, sap, taste, savor.] A kind of civet- 
eat; the lesser civet, a viverrine quadruped 
of the genus Viverricula, V. malaccensis, widely 
distributed in China, India, the Malay penin- 
sula, Java, ete. Itis about 20 inches long without the 
tail, and is sometimes called the Malacca weasel. Its per- 
fume, called by the natives dedes, is secreted in a double 
pouch like that of the civet; it is much valued by the 
Javanese. For its sake the animal is often kept in cap- 


tivity. It is savage and irritable, and can inflict a very 
severe bite. 


rasse*t, 4. 
summit. 
On a rasse of a rok hit reste at the laste, 
On the mounte of Mararach of Armene hilles. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 446. 
rastral (ras’tral), π. [< rastrum + -al.] Same 
as rastrum. 
rastrite (ras’trit), n. A zodphyte of the genus 
Rastrites ; a graptolite. 
Rastrites (ras-tri’téz), n. [NL., ς L. rastrum, 
a rake, + -ites.] Α genus of Silurian grap- 
tolites. 
rastrum (ras’trum), ”.; pl. rastra (-tri). [NL., 
ς L. rastrum, a rake, hoe, mattock, < radere, 
scrape: see rasel.] 1. A five-pointed pen for 
ruling staffs for music; a music-pen.—2, A 
herse. 
rasure (ra’zur),”. [Early mod. E. also razure ; 
ς F. rasure = Sp. Pg. It. rasura, a shaving, a 
blotting off, also the priest’s tonsure, <¢ L. ra- 
sura, a shaving, scraping, < radere, pp. rasus, 
scrape: see rasel. Cf. erasure.| 1. The act of 
scraping or shaving; a rasing or erasing; a 
seratch. [Rare.] 
With the tooth of a small beast like a rat they race some 
their faces, some their bodies, after diuers formes, as if it 
were with the scratch of a pin, the print of which rasure 


can neuer be done away againe during life. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 674. 


A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 18. 
2+. Same as erasure. 
There were many razures in the book of the treasury. 


mn Bp. Burnet. 
rat! (rat),. [Formerly also ratt; < ME. ratte, 
rotte, pl. rattes, < AS, ret (rett-) = MD. ratte, 
D. rat = OLG. ratta, MLG. ratte, LG. ratte, 
also rat, rot = OHG. rato, m., ratta, f., MHG. 
rat, rate, m., ratte, rate, f., MHG. also ratz, 
ratze, G. ratze, m., = Icel. rotta = Sw. ratta 
= Dan. rotte, a rat; cf. F. Pr. rat = Sp. Pg. 
rato = It. ratto = ML. ratus, rattus; cf. also 
Ir. Gael. radan, Bret. raz, arat. The relations 
of the Teut., Rom., and Celtic groups to one an- 
other, and the ult. source of the word, are un- 
known. Some refer the word to the root seen 
in L. radere, scratch, scrape (see rasel, raze), 
rodere, gnaw (see rodent). The forms of the 
word cat are equally wide-spread.] 1. A ro- 
dent of some of the larger species of the ge- 
nus Mus, as M. rattus, the black rat, and M. 
decumanus, the gray, brown, or Norway rat: 
distinguished from mouse. The distinction between 
rat and mouse, in the application of the names to animals 
everywhere parasitic with man, is obvious and familiar. 
But these are simply larger and smaller species of the 
same genus, very.closely related zodlogically, and in the 
application of the two names to the many other species of 
the same genus all distinction between them is lost. 

2. Any rodent of the family Muridz; a mu- 
rine; inthe plural, the Muridz. In this sense, rat 
includes mouse. American rats or mice, as a particular 
section of the Murine, were called Sigmodontes by Coues ; 
but this group has not been accepted. Yield-rats, water- 
rats, meadow-mice, or voles are Murid& of the subfamily 
Microtine. See cuts under Arvicola, Muridx, muskrat, 
Neotoma, Nesokia, and Nesomys. 

3. Any rodent of the suborder Myomorpha. 
Different animals of several families, as Dipodidx#, Zapo- 
didz, Saccomyide, Geomyidz, Spalacidea, are often known 
as rats of some kind distinguished by qualifying words 
or compound names. See cut under mole-rat. 


4. Some other rodent, or some insectivore, 
marsupial, or other animal like or likened to a 


rat. Thus, among hystricomorphic.rodents, many spe- 
cies of Octodontide@ are called rats: as, the spiny rats of 
the subfamily Echinomying. Some large aquatic shrews 
are known as muskrats. (See Myogale.) Some rat-like 
marsupials are known as kangaroo-rats. (See bettong, and 
cuts under kangaroo-rat and Echimys.) 


[ME.] An eminence; a mound; a 





rat 


5. A person who is considered to act in some 
respect in a manner characteristic of rats: so 


ealledin opprobrium. Specifically —(a) A man who 

deserts a party or an association of any kind for one op- 

posed to it in order to gain some personal advantage or 
enefit ; a self-seeking turncoat ; a renegade. [Collogq.] 


He [Wentworth] was the first of the Rats, the first of 
those statesmen whose patriotism had been only the co- 
quetry of a political prostitution, and whose profligacy has 
taught governments to adopt the old maxim of the slave- 
market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to import 
defenders from an Opposition than to rear them in a Min- 
istry. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


(6) A workman who accepts lower wages than those cur- 
rent at the time and place or required by an authorized 
scale, or one who takes a position vacated by a striker, or 
one who refuses to strike when others do. ([Colloq.] 


The men who agree to go into the strike are always the 
more united and determined class. ‘he rats who refuse 
suffer accordingly. The American, III. 181. 


(ct) A clergyman: so called in contempt. Halliwell. 

6. Something suggesting the idea of a rat, as 
a curving roll of stuffed cloth or of crimped 
hair-work, with tapering ends, formerly (about 
1860-70) and still occasionally used by women 
to puff out the hair, which was turned over it. 


At one time even a small amount of natural hair easily 
served the purpose of covering the crescent-shaped pillows 
on which it was put up, the startling names of which were 
rats and mice. The Century, XXXVI. 769. 


Alexandrian rat, a gray or rufous-backed and white-bel- 
lied relative of Mus rattus, to which the name M. alexan- 
drinus has been applied, owing to its having been first dis- 
covered at Alexandria in Egypt, and considered specifi- 
cally distinct from the black rat.—Bamboo-rat, an Indian 
murine rodent mammal of the genus Rhizomys, as R. suma- 
tranus. The bay bamboo-rat is R. badius. The species 
are also called canets. See cut under Rhizomys.— Ban- 
dicoot rat. (a) The Anglo-Indian name of the large 
murine rodents of India, of the family Murida, subfamily 
Phleomyine, and genus Nesokia, of which there are several 
species, all Indian. WN. grifitht is an example. See cut 
under Nesokia. (0) Same as bandicoct, 2.— Black rat, 
Mus rattus, one of the most anciently known rats, now 
almost cosmopolitan, and typically of a blackish color, but 
very variable inthisrespect. Itis rather smaller than the 
Norway gray rat. In one ofits varieties it isknown as roof- 
rat (Mus tectorum) and white-bellied rat. See cut under Mu- 
rid#.—Hare-tailed rat. See lemming.— Maori rat,the 
black rat, Mus rattus, introduced and naturalized in New 
Zealand.— Mountain rat, the large bushy-tailed wood- 
rat of the Rocky Mountain region, Neotoma cinerea; the 
pack-rat. [U. 8.]/—Norway rat, the common rat, Mus de- 
cumanus.— Pack-rat, the mountain rat, Neotoma cinerea: 
so called on account of its curious and inveterate habit of 
dragging off to its hole any objectitcan move. [Western 
U. S.])— Pharaonic rat, Pharaoh’s rat, the ichneumon: 
a phrase traceable back at least to Belon (about 1555). See 
Herpestes. Also called Pharaoh’s mouvse.—Pouched rat. 
See pouched.—_To have a rat in the garret, to be 
slightly crack-brained: same as to have a bee in one’s bon- 
net (which see, under bee).— To smell a rat, to be sus- 
picious that all is not right; have an inkling of some mis- 
chief, plot, or underhand proceeding. 


Quoth Hudibras, “TI smell a rat: 

Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.” 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 821. 
rat! (rat), v.; pret. and pp. ratted, ppr. ratting. 
[ς ρα, n.] I, intrans. 1. To catch or kill rats; 
follow the business of a ratter or rat-catcher. 
—2. To go over from one party or cause to 
another, especially from a party or cause that 
is losing or likely to lose, as rats run from a 
falling house; desert one’s party or associates 
for advantage or gain; become a renegade. 

[Colloq.] 
His ci-devant friends curse the hour that he ratted. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 385. 

Iam fully resolved to oppose several of the clauses. But 
to declare my intention publicly, at a moment when the 
Government is in danger, would have the appearance of 
ratting. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 275. 
3. To work for less than current wages, to re- 
fuse to strike with fellow-workmen, or to take 
the place of one who has struck: often with 
indefinite it. See ratl,n.,5 (0). [Colloq.] 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To puff out (the hair) by means 
of arat. See ratl, n.,6. [Rare.] » 

Next morning, at breakfast, Sin Saxon was as beautifully 
ruffled, ratted, and crimped —as gay, as bewitching, and 
defiant—as ever. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, x. 
2. To displace or supplant union workers in: 
as, to rat an office ora shop. [Colloq.] 

rat?} (rat),m. [Usually in pl. rats, < ME. rattes, 
rags; either from the verb, ME. ratten, tear (see 
rat2,v.), or < Icel. hrat, hrati, rubbish, trash, = 
Norw. rat, rubbish: ef. Sw. Norw. rata, reject, 
refuse (see ratel).] Arag; tatter. [Prov. Eng. ] 
I rattes and i clutes. Old Eng. Homilies, I. 227. 


rat} (rat), v.t. [< ME. ratten = MHG. ratzen, 
tear; cf. rat2, n.] To tear. 
How watz thou hardy this hous for thyn vnhap [to] nege, 
In on so ratied a robe & rent at the sydes? 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 144. 
rat? (rat), ο. 4. [Prob. a var. of rot; ef. drat2, 
in similar use.] A term of objurgation, used 
in the imperative. 





rat 


rat4+. A Middle English contracted form of 
redeth, the third person singular present indica- 
tive of read|, Piers Plowman. 

rata (ri’ti), η. [Maori rata.] <A tree of 
New Zealand, Metrosideros robusta, growing 
from 60 to 80 feet high, the wood of which is 
used in cabinet-work, and in civil and naval 
architecture. The name belongs also to M. florida, a 
stout-trunked climber ascending the highest trees; it is 
also more or less extended by settlers to other species of 
the genus. Besides in several cases yielding valuable 
wood, these trees are notable for their profusion of bril- 
liant flowers, which are generally, as in MW. robusta, scar- 
let. See Metrosideros. 

ratability (ra-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [ς ratable + -ity 
(see -bility).] The quality of being ratable. 
Athenzum, No. 3261, p. 53d. 

ratable (ra’ta-bl), a. [Also rateable; < rate2 + 
-able.| 1. Capable of being rated, or set at a 
certain value. 


I collect out of the abbay booke of Burton, that 20 Ore 
were ratable to two markes of siluer. 
Camden, Remains, Money. 


2. Reckoned according to a certain rate; pro- 
portional. 


In conscience and credit [poets were] bound, next after 
the diuine praises of the immortall gods, to yeeld a like 
ratable hqnour to all such amongst men as most resembled 
the gods by excellencie of function. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 28. 


A ratable payment of all the debts of the deceased, in 
equal degree, is clearly the most equitable method. 
; Blackstone, Com., ITT, ii. 


8. Liable or subjected by law to be rated or as- 
sessed for taxation. 
ratableness (ra’ta-bl-nes), n. Ratability. 
ratably (ra’ta-bli), adv. According to rating 
or valuation; at a proportionate rate; propor- 
tionally. 


I will thus charge them all ratablye, according to theyr 
abilityes, towardes theyr maintenaunce. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


The shareholders of every national banking association 
shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably. 
National Bank Act, U.S. (ed. 1882), p. 14. 


Tatafia (rat-a-f6’4), η. [Formerly also ratifia, 
ratifie, ratifee, also ratafiaz; = D., ete., ratafia, 
ς F. ratafia, formerly also ratafiat (cf. F. αλα, 
rum, arrack), = Sp. ratafia = Pg. ratafia, ς Ma- 
lay araq, a distilled spirit, arrack (ς Ar. ‘araq, 
juice, distilled spirit: see arrack), + tafia, taffia, 
a spirit distilled from molasses.}] 1. A sweet 
cordial flavored with fruits: sometimes limited 
to those the flavor of which is obtained from 
black currants, bitter almonds, or peach- and 
cherry-kernels. 


It would make a Man smile to behold her Figure ina 
front Box, where her twinkling Eyes, by her Afternoon’s 
Drams of Ratifee and cold Tea, sparkle more than her Pen- 
dants. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of 

[Queen Anne, I, 201. 


2. A kind of fancy cake or biscuit. 


Give him three rata/fias, soaked in a dessert-spoonful of 
cream. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 1. 


ratan, rattan? (ra-tan’), n. [Formerly also rat- 
toon, rotan, rotang, rottang; = D. Sw. Dan. rot- 
ting (NL. Rotang), ς F. rotin, rotang = Sp. rota, 
< Malay rotan, ratan. The E. accent, on the 
last syllable, is appar. in imitation of the F.; 
the Malay word is accented on the first sylla- 
ble.] 1. A palm of one among numerous spe- 
cies, mostly of the genus Calamus, a few of the 
genus Lhapis; aratan-palm. The species of Cala- 
mus are prevailingly climbing palms, attaining a length 
sometimes of 500 feet, with a thickness not exceeding an 
inch —ascending the tallest trees, falling in festoons, and 
again ascending. A few species are found in Africa and 
Australia, but they abound chiefly in the East Indies, on 
the mainland and islands. The species of Rhapis are erect 
slender canes growing in dense fufts, mainly natives of 
China and Japan. Ratans of this habit are commercially 
distinguished from the climbing ones as ground-ratans. 
2. The stems of the ratan collectively as an 


economic material. Among its chief commercial 
sources are Calamus Rotang, C. rudentum, C. verus, C. 
erectus, and C. Royleanus. The most valuable ratan is 
produced in Borneo. On account of its length and light, 
tough, flexible, and fissile character, ratan is applied to 
very numerous uses. In native regions the product of 
C. rudentum and other species is split and twisted in 
vast quantities into all sizes of cordage from cables to 
fishing-lines. Basket-making is another common use. 
In some places the stems of climbing ratans are used 
for the suspension of foot-bridges of great length. In 
China whole houses are made of ratan, there afforded 
chiefly by Rhapis flabelliformis. Matting made of split 
ratan is exported thence to all parts of the world. ‘he 
same fiber serves also to make hats, the bottoms of rice- 
sieves, thread for sewing palm-leaves, etc. In recent 
times ratan has become an important article in western 
commerce. It is now not only used for walking-sticks, 
but extensively made into chairs and chair-bottoms, bod- 
ies for fancy carriages, fine and coarse basket-work, etc. 
It has almost superseded willow in making the large 
baskets required in manufacturing and other industries. 
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3. Aswitch or stick of ratan, especially a walk- 
ing-stick. 

Mr. Humley did give me a little black rattoon, painted 
and gilt. Pepys, Diary, an. 1660, 

ratan, rattan? (ra-tan’), 0. {. [< ratan, ratian2, 
n. 
with interlaced lengths of ratan. 

The second class coach is finished in native ash with 
Moorish designed ceilings, rattaned sofa seats, and closet 
and toilet rooms. Sci, Amer., N. 8., LIX. 3. 
2. Το 189 aratan upon; beat with or as with a 
ratan-cane. [Colloq.] 

ratan-cane (ra-tan’kan),n. Same as ratan, 3. 

ratanhine (rat’an-in),. [< Braz. Pg. ratanhia 
(see ratany) + ~ine2.] An alkaloid (Ο10Η19 
NOg) occurring in small quantity in the ex- 
tract of ratany-root. 

ratany (rat’a-ni), η. [Alsorattany, ratanhy, and 
rhatany; < Sp. ratania = F. ratanhia = Braz. 
Pg. ratanhia, ς Quichua ratafia.] 1. A procum- 
bent South American 
shrub, AKrameria tri- 
andra, yielding a 
medicinal root. Its 
foliage is silver-gray with 
silky hairs, and it bears 
star-like lake-colored 
flowers singly in the up- 


per axils. See Krameria 
and ratany-root. 


2. A medicinal sub- 
stance procured from 
this plant: same as 
ratany-root. — Para, 
Brazilian, or Ceara 
ratany, a substitute for 
the true ratany, obtained 
from Krameria argentea 
of northeastern Brazil. 


ratany-root (rat’a-ni-rét), π. The root-sub- 
stance of the ratany, used in medicine for its 
astringent, diuretic, and detergent properties, 
and in the adulteration of port-wine. 

rataplan (rat-a-plon’),n. [F.; imitative. Cf. 
rattan’, rat-a-tat.)| The sound or music of 
the military drum; a tattoo or ‘‘rub-a-dub.” 

rat-a-tat (rat’a-tat’), π. [Imitative. Cf. rat- 
tat, rat-tat-too.| A rattling sound or effect, as 
from the beating of a drum. 

rat-catcher (rat’kach’ér),. One whose busi- 
ness is the catching of rats; a ratter. 

rat-catching (rat’kach’ing), n. The catching 
of rats, now pursued as a business by rat- 
catchers, and formerly to a large extent in 
Great Britain, with dogs or ferrets, as a popu- 
lar amusement. 

ratch! (rach),v. [An assibilated form of rack], 
or in part a var. of retch! or reach1: see rackl, 
υ.] 1. trans. 1. Tostretch or pull asunder.— 2. 
To spot or streak. Halliwell. 

Prov. Eng. in both uses. ] 

1. intrans. Naut., to make a stretch or vary- 
ing stretches in sailing; sail by the wind or by 
tacks; stand off and on. 

There was a fleet of smacks ratching to the eastward on 
our port bow. W.C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xxiii. 
ratch! (rach), η. [An assibilated form of rack]: 
see rackl, n. In defs. 3 and 4, directly from the 
verb. Cf. dim. ratchet.] 1. Ina machine, a bar 
having angular teeth, into which a pawl drops, 
to prevent the machine from being reversed in 
motion. A circular ratch is a ratchet-wheel.— 
2. In clockwork, a sort of wheel having fangs, 
which serve to lift the detents and thereby 
cause the clock to strike.—3. A straight line. 
[Prov. Eng.]—4. A white mark on the face of 
ahorse. [Eng.] 
ratch?+ (rach), n. [Early mod. E. also rach, 
rache; < ME. racche, rache,< AS. reec, a dog, = 
Icel. rakki, a dog.] A dog that hunts by scent. 
As they ryde talkynge, 
A rach ther come flyngynge 
Overtwert the way. 
Thanne seyde old and yonge, 
From her first gynnynge, 


They ne sawe honde never so gay. 
Iybeaus Disconus (Ritson’s Metr. Rom., IT.). 


There are in England and Scotland two kinds of hunt- 
ing dogs: the first is called a rache; and this is a foot- 
scenting creature, both of wild beasts, birds, and fishes 
also which lie hid among the rocks; the female hereof is 
called in England a brache. Gentleman's Recreation, p. 28. 

ratch? (rach), 0. t. Sameas rash3. [Scotch.] 

ratch4 (rach), η. [Origin obseure. Cf. ratchel.] 
A subsoil of stone and gravel mixed with clay. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

ratched (racht), p.a. [Pp. of ratch3,v.] Rag- 
ged; in aruinous state. Jamieson. [Scotch. ] 

ratchel (rach’el),n. [Also ratchell, ratchil; ef. 
ratch4, ratcher. Perhaps < G. rutschel, the frag- 
ments from two masses of rock sliding one on 





Ratany (Krameria triandra). 





1. To use ratan in making; cover or form ,rock. Halliwell. 
ratchet (rach‘et), 7. 


ratchet-couplin 


ratchet-drill (rach’et-dril), n. 


ratchet-pedal (rach’et-ped’al), η. 
ratchet-post (rach’et-post), n. Milit., a metal- 


ratchet-punch (rach’et-punch), n. 


ratchet-wrench (rach’et-rench), ». 


ratchil, η. 
ratchment (rach’ment), η. 


rate 


the other, ς rutschen, slide, slip.] Fragments 
of stone; gravelly stone; also, a hard, rocky 
erust below the soil. Jamieson. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch. ] . 
ratcher (rach’ér), η. ([Cf. vatch4, ratchel.] A 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
[< ratchl + -et.] A de- 
tent or pivoted piece designed to fit into the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, permitting the wheel 
to rotate in one direction, but not in the other. 
A similar device so arranged as to move the wheel is termed 
a pallet. (See ratchet-wheel, click|, 3, pawl, and detent.) 
Combined with the ratchet-wheel as a means of convert- 
ing a reciprocating into a rotary motion, the ratchet ap- 


pears in a number of tools and gives its name to each: as, 
the ratchet bed-key, etc. 


ratchet-brace (rach’et-bras), n. See brace}. 
ratchet-burner (rach’et-bér’nér), n. A burner 
for a lamp in which the wick is moved up and 
down by means of a wheel with notched points. 
(rach’et-kup’ling), n. A de- 
vice for uncoupling machinery in the event of 
a sudden stoppage of the motion of a driving- 


wheel, as by an obstruction. It consists of aratchet- 
wheel inserted in a sleeve on the exterior shaft of a driv- 
ing-wheel. Theratchet is efficient as long as it transmits 
the initial motion; but if the revolution of the driver is 
checked, the sleeve slips over the ratchet until the ma- 
chinery loses its momentum, thus avoiding a shock. 


A tool for drill- 
ing holes by means of a ratchet in a narrow 
plane where there is no room for the common 
brace. 

ratchet-jack (rach’et-jak),n. Ascrew-jack in 
which the lever-socket is fitted with a pawl or 
dog engaging a ratchet-wheel, so that the jack 
may be operated by oscillation of the lever. 

ratchet-lever (rach’et-lev’ér), n. A lever with 
a collar fitted around a ratchet-wheel which en- 
gages a pawl or dog on the lever, used for oper- 
ating a drill or screw by oscillation of the lever. 


See pedal. 


lic post fastened to the rear transom of the top- 
carriage of a heavy gun, to serve as a support 
or fulcrum for the elevating-bar. 

A punch 
worked by a screw which is revolved by means 
of a ratchet-lever. 


ratchet-wheel (rach’et-hwél),n. A wheel with 


pointed and angular teeth, against which a 
ratchet abuts, used either for converting a re- 
ciprocating into a rotatory motion on the shaft 
to which it is fixed, or for admitting of its mo- 
tion in one direction only. 
For both purposes an arrangement 
similar to that shown in the cut is 
mee grime a is the ratchet-wheel, 
and 6 the reciprocating lever, to 
the end of which is jointed a small 
ratchet or pawl c, furnished with a 
catch of the same form as the teeth 
of the wheel, which, when the lever 
is moved in one direction, slides over 
the teeth, but in returning draws 
the wheel with it. The pawl c is 
forced into engagement with the 
teeth of the ratchet-wheel by the 
spring f. The other ratchet, d, 
which may be used either separately 
or in combination with the first, permits of the motion of 
the wheel in the direction of the arrow, but opposes its re- 
turn in the opposite direction. Also called click-wheel. 
See also cut under pawl. 

A ratchet 





Ratchet-wheel. 


bed-key wrench. 


ratchety (rach’e-ti),a. [< ratchet+-y1.] Like 


the movement of a ratchet; jerky; clicking. 


Raikes . . . poured out a ratchety but vehement pane- 
gyric. he Money-Makers, p. 128. 
See ratchel. 

[< ratch1 + -ment.] 
In arch., a flying-buttress which springs from 
the principals of a herse and abuts against the 
central or chief principal. Oxford Glossary. 


rate! (rat), v.; pret. and pp. rated, ppr. rating. 
- 


[ς ME. raten, chide, scold, in comp., < Sw. rata, 

reject, refuse, slight, find fault with (cf. rat- 

gods, refuse goods), = Norw. rata, reject, cast 

aside as rubbish; akin to Norw. rat, refuse, 

rubbish, trash, =Icel. hrat, hrati, rubbish, trash, 

skins, stones, οἵο., of berries; Norw. rata, bad, 

worthless: see rat2.] I, trans. 1. To chide 

with vehemence; reprove; scold; censure vio- 
lently. 

He shal be rated of his studying. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 277. 
Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy! 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 2. 84. 
His mother is angry, rates him. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Arg. 


2+. To affect by chiding or reproving ; restrain 
by vehement censure, 





rate 


No words may rate, nor rigour him remove 
From greedy hold of that his blouddy feast. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ix. 31. 
II. intrans. To utter vehement censure or 
reproof; inveigh scoldingly: with at. 
Yea, the Moores, meeting with this beast, doe rate and 
braule at him. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 42. 
Such a one 
As all day long hath rated at her child, 
And vext his day. 
ie Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
rate? (rat), n. [¢ OF. rate, price, value,= Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rata = G. rate, < ML. rata, rate, pro- 
portion (L. pro rata parte, or pro rata portione, 
or simply pro rata, according to a certain part 
or portion (see pro rata, pro-rate)); fem. of L. 
ratus, determined, fixed, settled, pp. of reri (ind. 
reor), think, deem, judge, orig. reckon, caleu- 
late. From the same L. verb are ult, derived 
E. rate’, ratio, ration, reason, areason, arraign}, 
οίο., ratify, εἴο.] 1. Areckoning by compara- 
tive values or relations; proportional estima- 
tion according to some standard; relative 
amount, quantity, range, or degree: as, the rate 
of interest is 6 per cent. (that is, $6 for every 
$100 for every year); the rate per mile of rail- 
road charges, expenses, or speed; a rapid rate 
of growth or of progress. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 


The rate of usance here with usin Venice. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 46. 


One of the necessary properties of pure Motion is Velo- 
city. It is not possible to think of Motion without think- 
ing of a corresponding Kate of motion. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 52. 


As regards travelling, the fastest rate along the high 
roads was ten miles an hour. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 5. 


It was no longer practicable to levy the duties on the 
old plan of one rate for unrefined and another rate for re- 
fined sugars. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 31. 
2. Charge or valuation according to a seale or 
standard; comparative price or amount of de- 
mand; a fixed measure of estimation. 

A jewel that Ihave purchased at an infinite rate. 
Shak., M. W. of W.,, ii. 2. 918. 


Iam not... content to part with my commodities at 
a cheaper rate than I accustomed ; look not for it. 
BE. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 


They have no Goods but what are brought from Manilo 
at an extraordinary dear rate. Dampier, Voyages, I. 308. 


Servants could be hired of their nominal owners at a 
barley-corn rate. The Century, XX XIX. 139. 
3. A fixed public tax orimposition assessed on 
property for some local purpose, usually ac- 
cording to income or value: as, poor-rates or 
church-rates in Great Britain. 


They paid the Church and Parish Rate, 
And took, but read not the Receit. 
Prior, An Epitaph. 
The empowering of certain boards to borrow money re- 
payable from the local rates, to employ and pay those out 
of work. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 9. 


A sewers rate, however, was known as early as the sixth 
year of Henry VI. (1427). 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ΤΙ. 477. 
4+. A proportion allotted or permitted; an al- 
lotment or provision; a regulated amount or 
supply. 

The one right feeble through the evill rate 

Of food which in her duresse she had found. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 19. 

The people shall go out and gather a certain rate every 
day. Ex. xvi. 4. 
5. A relative scale of being, action, or conduct; 
comparative degree or extent of any mode of 
existence or procedure; proportion in manner 
or method: as, an extravagant rate of living or 
of expenditure. See atany rate, atnorate, below. 
With wyse men there is rest & peace, after a blessed rate. 
Babees Book (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), p. 92. 


With might and delight they spent all the night, 
And liv’d at a plentiful rate. 
Robin Hood and the Ranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 210). 


Tom hinting his dislike of some trifle his mistress had 
said, she asked him how he would talk to her after mar- 
riage, if he talked at this rate before. Addison. 
Hence —6+. Mode or manner of arrangement; 
order; state. 

Thus sate they all around in seemely rate. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 52. 
7t. Degree, rank, or estimation; rating; ap- 
praisement: used of persons and their qualities. 
Tam a spirit of no common rate. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., iii. 1. 157. 

With the common rate of men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themselves may hope to be par- 
takers of. Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 
8. The order or class of a vessel, formerly reg- 
ulated in the United States navy by the num- 
ber of guns carried, but now by the tonnage 
displacement. Vessels of 5,000 tons displacement and 
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over are of the first rate, of 3,000 and above but below 
5,000 tons of the second rate, of 1,000 and above but be- 
low 3,000 tons of the third rate, of less than 1,000 tons of 
the fourth rate. In classifying the navies of England, 
France, and the other ο. European powers the 
term class is used instead of rate, and relates not so much 
to the actual weight or power of the ships as to arbi- 
trary divisions of types of vessels, and to their relative 
importance as battle-ships, cruisers, etc. 

9. In the United States navy, the grade or po- 
sition of any one of the crew: same as rating?, 
2.—10. In horology, the daily gain or loss of a 
chronometer or other timepiece. A losing rate is 
called by astronomers a positive rate, because it entails a 
positive correction to the difference of readings of the 
clock-face.— At any rate, in any manner, or by any means; 
in any case; at al events ; positively ; assuredly: as, I 
shall stay at any rate; at any rate the claim is a valid one. 


1 have no friend, 
Project, design, or country but your favour, 
Which 111 preserve at any rate. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, i. 1. 


At no ratet, in no manner; by no means; not at all. 
{Rare.] 
This day at no rate 
Shalt thou performe thy worke, least thou doe draw 
My heavy wrath vpon thee. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 5.), p. 16. 


County rates, landing-rates, police rate, etc. See 
countyl, landing, etc.— Rate of change, the limit of 
the ratio of an infinitesimal increment of any function 
to that of the independent variable. Thus, that of x2 
relatively to 2 is 24.— Rate of exchange. Same as 
course of exchange (which see, under exchange).— Rate of 
profit. See profit. (See also church-rate, poor-rate.)=Syn. 
3. Assessment, Impost, etc. See tax. 
rate? (rat), v.; pret. and pp. rated, ppr. rating. 
[< rate2, n.] I, trans. 1. To reckon by com- 
parative estimation; regard as of such a value, 
rank, or degree; hold at a certain valuation or 
estimate ; appraise; fix the value or price of. 
If thou be’st rated by wy estimation. 
hak., M. of V., ii. 7. 26. 

The frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more 
than their proper value. Macaulay, Dryden. 
2. To assess as to payment or contribution; fix 
the comparative liability of, for taxation or the 
like; reckon at so much in obligation or capa- 
bility; set a rate upon. 

Tell us (I pray you) how ye would have the sayd landes 
rated, that both a rente may rise thereout unto the 
Queene, and also the souldiours paye. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Look on my George ; I am a gentleman; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 1. 30. 


Charles S. What do you rate him at, Moses? 

Moses, Four guineas. Sheridan,School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
3. To fix the relative scale, rank, or position 
of: as, to rate a ship; to rate a seaman.— 4. 
To determine the rate of, or rate-error of, as a 
chronometer or other timepiece. See rate}, n., 


Our chronometers, rated but two weeks ago at Uper- 
navik. Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 68. 


Ra -instrument, a rude transit-instrument for de- 
termining time accurately to half a second, in order to 
rate watches. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To have value, rank, standing, or 
estimation: as, the vessel rates as a ship of the 
line. 

When he began milling in a small way at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Minneapolis flour rated very low. 

The Century, XXXII. 46. 

rate>+ (rat), n. [ς ML. rata, f., a stipulation, 

contract, ratum, neut., a decision, fem. or neut. 

of L. ratus, pp. of reri, think, deem, judge: see 
rate2,| <A ratification. 

Neuer without the rates 

Of all powers else. Chapman, Tliad, i. 508. 

rate},v.t. [<rate3,n. Cf. ratify.] To ratify. 

To rate the truce they swore. Chapman. 


rateable, a. See ratable. 
rate-book (rat’buk), η. A book in which a ree- 
ord of rates is kept; a book of valuations. 
Horses by pepe are not to be ridden ; 
But sure the Muses’ horse was ne’er forbidden ; 
For in no rate-book was it ever found 
That Pegasus was valued at five pound. 
Dryden, Don Sebastian, Prol.,1. 43. 
rateen,». See ratteen. 
ratel (rat’el), n. ([F. ratel, «8. Afr. D. ratel, 
ratel-muis (1727.)] A carnivorous quadruped of 
the family Mustelidz and subfamily Mellivorina, 
as Mellivora capensis or M. ratel, the honey- 
ratel of the Cape of Good Hope, and ΛΜ. indica, 
that of India; ahoney-badger. See Mellivora, 
and cut in next column. 
ratepayer (rat’pa’ér),. One who is assessed 
and pays a rate or local tax. [Great Britain. ] 
In the vestry-meeting the freemen of the township, the 
ratepayers, still assemble for purposes of local interest, 


not involved in the manorial jurisdiction. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 43. 


rath 





Ratel (Mellivora ratel). 


They have already in many towns supplied us, at the 
expense of the ratepayers, with hospitals, museums, free 
libraries, art galleries, baths, and parks. 

Westminster Rev., CXXV. 17. 
ratepaying (rat’pa’ing), a. Paying a local tax; 
relating to taxation by assessment. 

In addition to the . . . eccentricity from an Australian 
point of view of a ratepaying or property basis for the par- 
liamentary franchise, Tasmania has another legislative 
peculiarity which she copied from Victoria, and shares 
only with that colony and with New Zealand. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 4. 


rater (ra’tér), π. [« rate2 + -erl.] One who 
rates or sets a value; one who makes an esti- 
mate. 
rate-tithe (rat’tirH), n. In old Eng. law, a 
tithe paid for sheep or cattle which are kept in 
a parish for less than a year, in which ease the 
owner must pay tithe for them pro rata, accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. Sir A. Fitzher- 
bert, Natura Brevium (1534 and later). 
rat-fish (rat’fish), n. A chimera, the Chimera 
collizi. [Pacific coast, U. Β.] 
rat-goose (rat’gés), . [ς rat-, said to be imi- 
tative, + goose. Cf. clack-goose, another name 
of the same bird.] The brent- or brant-goose, 
Bernicla brenta: so called from its ery. 
rath! (rafH), a. [Also improp. rathe; ς ME. 
rath, rad, red, quick, early, ς AS. hreth, hreth, 
also hred (pl. hrade), quick, swift, fleet, sud- 
den, active, = D. rad = MLG. rat (rad-) = 
OHG. hrad, hrat, rat, MHG. rad, rat = Icel. 
hradhr, quick, swift, fleet; root uncertain; the 
forms without the aspirate merge with simi- 
lar forms mentioned under rashl, q.v. Hence 
γα, adv., and rather.) 1+. Quick; swift ; 
speedy.— 2. Early; coming before others, or 
before the usual time; youthful. [Obsolete or 
archaic. | 
Last of all, vnto quhose actionis, in speciall, suld Kyngis 
geue rathest actendence. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), To the Redar. 
The rather lambes bene starved with cold. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., Februarie. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 142. 
Thy converse drew us with delight, 
The men of rathe and riper years. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cx. 
St. Near; proximate. 
rath! (ratH), adv. [Also rathe; ς ME. rathe, < 
AS. hrathe, quickly, < hreth, quick: see rath}, 
α.] 11. Quickly; swiftly; speedily. 
With hise salte teris gan he bathe 
The ruby in his signet, and it sette 
Upon the wex deliverliche and rathe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1088. 
Thane this ryche mane rathe arayes his byernez, 
Rowlede his Romaynez, and realle knyghtez. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2022. 


2. Early; soon. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


Dobet is hir damoisele sire Doweles dougter, 
To serue this lady lelly bothe late and rathe. 
Piers Plowman (B), ix. 13. 
What eyleth yow so rathe for to ryse? 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1, 99. 
But lesynges with her false flaterye . 
Accepte ben now rathest unto grace. 
Lydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, 1. 427. 
Rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavaine. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Rath ripe, early ripe. See rathripe. 
rath? (rath), η. [Early mod. E. also rathe; < 
Ir. rath, an earthen fort or fortified dwelling. ] 
A fortified dwelling of an ancient Irish chief. 
The word occurs as the initial element in many 
Irish place-names, as Rathkeale, Rathlin, ete. 
There is a great use amongst the Irish to make great as- 
semblyes togither upon a rath or hill, there to parley (they 
say) about matters of wronge betwene towneship and 
towneship, or one private person and another. 
Spenser, State of Ireland, p. 642. 
The Rath was a simple circular wall or enclosure of 
raised earth, enclosing a space of more or less extent, in 
which stood the residence of the chief and sometimes the 
dwellings of one or more of the officers or chief men of 


rath 


the tribe or court. Sometimes also the Rath consisted of 
two or three concentric walls or circumvallations ; but it 
does not appear that the erection so called was ever in- 
tended to be surrounded with water. 

Anc. Irish, IT. xix. 


O’Curry, 
rath? (rat), n. [E.Ind.] A name given to cer- 
tain rock-cut Buddhist temples in India. 

The oldest and most interesting group of monuments 
at Mahavellipore are the so-called five raths or monolithic 
temples standing on the sea-shore. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 328. 
rath‘ (rit), n. [Hind. rath, a carriage, < Skt. 
ratha, chariot.] A Burmese state carriage. 

Every day the State rath, or chariot, of the Bhavnagar 
Dunbar is drawn by two oxen about the Upper Gardens. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886, p. 30. 
rat-hare (rat’har), πι. Same as pika. 
rathe, a. and adv. See γα]. 
rathelt, v. t [ME. rathelen; origin obscure. ] 
To fix; root. 
Gawayn graythely hit bydez & glent with no membre, 
Bot stode stylle as the ston, other a stubbe auther, 
That ratheled is in roche grounde, with rotez a hundreth. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2292. 

rathelyt, adv. See rathly. 

rather (rafH’ér), adv. [ς ME. rather, rether, 
< AS. hrathor, more quickly, sooner, earlier, 
compar. of hrathe, quick, soon, early: see rathl, 
adv. Cf. superl. rathest (obs.), < ME. rathest, 
ratheste, soonest, earliest, < AS. hrathost: see 
rathi.] 1+. More quickly; quicker. See rathl, 
adv., 1.—2+. Earlier; sooner. 

Thilke sterres that ben cleped sterres of the north 
arisen rather than the degree of hire longitude, and alle 
the sterres of the south arisen after the degree of hire 
longitude. Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. 21. 


And git schal erthe vn-to erthe rather than he wolde. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. 'T. 5.), p. 88. 
3. More readily or willingly; with better lik- 
ing; with preference or choice; in preference, 
as compared with something else. 

Men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. John iii. 19. 
4. In preference; preferably; with better rea- 
son; better. 

Give us of your oil... . Νοῦβο; . . . but go ye rather 
to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. Mat. xxv. 9. 


Dye rather, dye, then ever from her service swerve. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 46. 


Had he who drew such gladness ever wept? 
Ask rather could he else have seen at all, 
Or grown in Nature’s mysteries an adept? 
Lowell, To a Friend. 
5. More properly; more correctly speaking; 
more. 
The Doctor by this oversight (or cunningness, rather) 
got asupply of money. Howell, Letters, IV. 2. 
A certain woman... had spent all that she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Mark γ. 26. 


This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. hak., W. T., iv. 4. 96. 


Covered with dust and blood and wounds, and haggard 
with fatigue and horror, they looked like victims rather 
than like warriors. Irving, Granada, p. 92. 
6. On the contrary; to the contrary of what 
has been just stated.—'7. In a greater degree; 
much; considerably; also, in colioquial use, in 
some degree; somewhat: qualifying a verb. 

He sought her through the world, but sought in vain, 

And, no-where finding, rather fear’d her slain. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., 1. 799, 

Wal, of course he made his court to Ruth; and the Gin- 
eral, he rather backed him up in it. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 37. 
8. In some degree or measure; somewhat; mod- 
erately: usually qualifying an adverb or an ad- 
jective: as, she is rather pretty. [Chiefly οο]- 
loq. ] 

An Indian camp is a rather interesting, though very 
dirty, place to visit. The Century, XXXVI. 39. 
{In this sense often used ironically, in answering a ques- 
tion, as an emphatic affirmative. 


**Do you know the mayor’s house?” ‘“ Rather,” replied 
the boots significantly, as if he had some good reason to 
remember it. Dickens. } 
Had rather. See to have rather, under have.—Leet ra- 


ther. See /eet4.—Rather better than, somewhat in ex- 
cess of; rather more than. 


Five hundred and fifty musketeers, rather better than 
three to one. G. P. R. James, Arrah Neil, p. 60. 


Rather . . . than otherwise. See otherwise.—The 
rather, by so much the more; especially ; for better rea- 
son; for particular cause. 


You are come to me in happy time; 
The rather for I have some sport in hand. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., i. 91. 


This I the rather write, that we may know there are other 
Parts of the World than those which to us are known. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 50. 
ratherish (rafH’ér-ish), adv. [< rather + 
-ishi,| Slightly; to a small extent; in some 
degree, (Colloq. ] 
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Lavalette is ratherish against Popish temporality ; Gen. 
Guyon is rather favorable to it. 
New York Tribune, April 22, 1862. 


RathkKe’s duct. The Miillerian duct when it is 
ersistent in the male. 
athke’s trabecule. See trabecula. 
rathlyt, adv. [ME., also rathely, radly, radliche, 
ς AS. hredlice, quickly, hastily, speedily, « 
hreth, quick: see rath1,.] In a rath manner; 
quickly; suddenly. 
Thomas rathely vpe he rase. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 100). 


Ryse we now full radly, rest here no longer, 
And I shall tell you full tyte, and tary no thing. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 772. 


rat-hole (rat’hol), π. 1. A hole gnawed in 
woodwork, οἵο., by a rat ΟΥ rats.— 2. In print- 
ing, same as pigeonhole, 6. 

ratholite (rath’6-lit), ». Same as pectolite. 

rathripe (rafH’rip), a.andn. [< ME. *rathripe,< 
AS. redripe, hredripe, early ripe, < hreth, quick, 
+ ripe, ripe: see rathl and ripe. Cf. rareripe.] 

. a. Early ripe; ripe before the season; rare- 

ripe. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


Such as delight in rathripe fruits. Fuller. 


Rathripe barley, barley derived from a long succession 
of crops on warm gravelly soil, so that it ripens earlier 
han common barley under different circumstances. 


ΤΙ. ». A rareripe. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
ratifiat, ratifiet, π. Obsolete forms of ratafia. 
ratification (rat’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [Early mod. 


*E. ratificacion, < OF. ratification, ratificacion, F. 


ratification = Pr. ratification = Sp. ratificacién 
= Pg. ratificagéo = It. ratificazione, ς ML. 
ratificatio(n-), < ratificare, ratify: see ratify. ] 
1. The act of ratifying; the act by which a 
competent authority gives sanction and valid- 
ity to something done by another; also, the state 
of being ratified; confirmation: as, the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty, or of a contract or promise. 
The kyng of England sent Sir Nicholas Carew, knight, 
master of his horses, and Doctor Sampson, to Bononie, for 


the ratijicacion of the league concluded at Cambray. 
Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 21. 


It was argued by Monroe, Gerry, Howel, Ellery, and 
myself that by the modern usage of Europe the ratification 
was considered as the act which gave validity to a treaty, 
until which it was not obligatory. 

Jefferson, Autobiography, p. 46. 


2. In law, the adoption by a person, as binding 
upon himself, of an act previously done in his 
name or on his behalf, or in such relation that 
he may claim it as done for his benefit, al- 
though done under such circumstances as 
would not bind him except by his subsequent 
consent, as in the ease of an act done by a 
stranger having at the same time no authority 
to act as his agent, or by an agent not having 
adequate authority to do the act. Intention to 
ratify is not necessary in order to constitute a ratification, 
for an acceptance of the results of the act may itself be 
conclusive upon the party. But a knowledge of all the 
material circumstances is usually necessary in order to 
make a ratification binding.— Ratification by a wife, in 
Scots law, a declaration on oath made by a wife in presence 
of a justice of the peace (her husband being absent) that a 
deed she has executed has been made freely, and that she 
has not been induced to make it by her husband through 
force or fear.— Ratification meeting, in the United 
States, a political meeting called for the purpose of ex- 
pressing approval of the nominations made by a political 
party, and of creating enthusiasm for their support. 
ratifier (rat’i-fi-ér), η. One who or that which 
ratifies or sanctions. 
Antiquity forgot, custom not known 
The ratijiers and props of every word. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 105. 


ratify (rat’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. ratified, 

ppr. ratifying. [< OF. ratefier, F. ratifier = Pr. 

Sp. Pg. ratificar =It. ratificare, ς ML. ratificare, 

confirm, ratify, < L. ratus, fixed, settled, + 

-ficare, < facere, make: see rate2 and -fy.] 1. 

To confirm; establish; settle conclusively or 
authoritatively ; make certain or lasting. 

We have ratified to them the borders of Judea. 

1 Mace. xi. 34. 

Covenants will be ratified and confirmed, as it were by 

the Stygian oath. Bacon, Political Fables, ii., Expl. 


Shaking hands with emphasis, . . . as if they were rati- 
Jying some solemn league and covenant. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xvii. 
2. Tovalidate by some formal act of approval ; 
accept and sanction, as something done by an 
agent or a representative; confirm as a valid 
act or procedure. 
This Accord and final Peace signed by both Kings was 
ratified by their two eldest Sons, 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 125. 
A solemn compact let us ratify, 
And witness ev’ry power that rules the sky. 
Pope, Odyssey, xiv. 





ratio 


The unfortunate king, unable to make even a protest 
for the rights of his son, was prevailed on to ratify the 
agreement. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 677. 


Ratifying convention, a convention held for the pur- 
pose of ratifying certain measures, acts, etc.: specifically 
used in United States politics of the conventions held by 
the several States of the American Union for the purpose 
of ratifying the Federal Constitution of 1787. 


ratihabitiont (rat’i-ha-bish’on), x. [= Sp. rati- 
habicion = Pg. ratihabigio = It. ratiabizione, 
€ LL. ratihabitio(n-), ratification at law, < L. 
ratus, fixed, settled (see rate2), + habere, have: 
see habit.] Approval, as of something done or 
to be done; precedent or subsequent consent; 
sanction; confirmation of authority or of action. 


ratine (ra-tén’), x. [F.] 1. A woolen fabric, re- 
sembling a light-weight chinchilla.—2. A loose- 
ly woven cotton fabric resembling either uncut 
cotton velvet or Turkish toweling. Also known 
as agaric (mushroom) and éponge (sponge) cloth. 


rating! (ra’ting), n. [Verbal n. of ratel,v.] A 


scolding. 


rating? (ra’ting),n. [Verbal η. of rate2,v.] 1. 


A fixing of rates; proportionate distribution as 
to charge or compensation, determination of 
relative values or rights. 

The loss by any railway company of its whole share of 
this traffic, in consequence of being crippled in competi- 
tion by regulations as to rating. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 78. 

The following table of ratings and of the number pen- 
sioned at each rate shows how the allowance is distributed 
among invalid survivors. The Century, XX XVIIL. 636. 


2. Classification according to grade or rank; 
determination of relative standing; hence, 


rank or grade. The rating of men in the navy signifies 
the grade in which they are rated or entered in the ship’s 
books. The rating of ships is the division into grades (see 
rate2, n., 8) by which the complement of officers and cer- 


tain allowances are determined. 


ratio (7a’shid), n. [«< L. ratio, a reckoning, ac- 
count, calculation, relation, reference, reason, 
οίο., < reri, pp. ratus, think, deem, estimate: 
see rate2, and ef. ration and reason, from the 
same L. noun.] 1. The relation between two 
similar magnitudes in respect to quantuplicity ; 
the relation between two similar quantities in 
respect to how many times one makes so many 


times the other. There is no intelligible difference 
between a ratio and a quotient of similar quantities; they 
are simply two modes of expression connected with differ- 
ent associations. But it was contrary to the old usage to 
speak of a ratio as a quantity —a usage leading to intoler- 
able complications. ‘Thus, instead of saying that the mo- 
mentum of a moving particle is the product of its mass 
into its velocity—a mode of expression both convenient 
and philosophical—the older writers say that the momenta 
of two particles are in the compound ratio of their masses 
and velocities. This language, which betrays several er- 
rors of logic, is now disused ; although some writers still 
persist in making numbers the only subjects of addition 
and multiplication. By mathematicians ratio is now con- 
ceived and spoken of as synonymous with quotient. 


The numbers which specify a strain are mere ratios, 
and are therefore independent of units. 
J. D. Everett, Units and Physical Constants, p. 45. 


2. Proportion of relations or conditions; coin- 
cident agreement or variation; correspon- 
dence in rate; equivalence of relative move- 
ment or change. 


There has been a constant ratio kept between the 
stringency of mercantile restraints and the stringency of 
other restraints. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 327. 


3. Reason; cause: often used as a Latin word 
in current Latin phrases. 


In this consists the ratio and essential ground of the 
gospel doctrine. Waterland. 


4. In musical acoustics, the relation between 
the vibration-numbers of two tones. It is the 
physical or mathematical representation of the 
interval between them.—5. In civil law, an ae- 
count; a cause, or the giving of judgment there- 


1n.—Alternate ratio, the ratio of the first to the third 
or the second to the fourth term of a proportion.— An- 
harmonic ratio. See anharmonic.— Arithmetical ra- 
tio. See arithmetical.— Change-ratio. See change.— 
Composition of ratios, the uniting of two or more sim- 
ple ratios into one, by taking the product of the antece- 
dents and the product of the consequents.— Compound 
ratio. See compound|.— Consequent of a ratio. See 
consequent.— Direct ratio. (a) A ratio not inverse. (9) 
Loosely, a direct and simple ratio: as, the weights of bodies 
are in the direct ratio of their masses—that is, the weight 
of one is to that of another as the mass of the former is 
to that of the latter. Also direct proportion.— Direction 
ratio, duple ratio. See the qualifying words.—Digs- 
similar ratios, unequal quotients.— Division of a ra- 
tio. See division.— Duplicate ratio, a ratio of squares. 
The old writers, instead of saying that the distance passed 
over by a falling body is proportional to the square of the 
time, say that the spaces are in the duplicate ratios of the 
times.—Inverse or reciprocal ratio, in math., the ratio 
of the reciprocals of two quantities.— Irrational ratio, 
a ratio which is an incommensurable. — Mixed ratio. 
See mixed1.— Modular ratio. See modular.—Mu}ti- 
plicate ratio, a ratio of powers.—Oxygen ratio, in 
mineral., the ratio between the number of oxygen 
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atoms belonging to the different groups of acidic or basic 
compounds in the composition of a mineral. ‘The oxygen 
ratio of silica, sesquioxid, and protoxid in garnet is2:1:1. 
— Pedal ratio, in anc. pros., the proportion of the num- 
ber of times in the arsis to that in the thesis, or vice versa. 
The pedal ratio (λόγος ποδικός) is usually either equal or 
isorrhythmic γαΐνο (1:1), diplasic or double ratio (1:2), 
or hemiolic ratio (2:3=1:14). Besides these three, the 
ordinary pedal ratios, two others were anciently recog- 
nized —the triplasie or triple ratio (1:3), and the epitritic 
ratio (3:4=1:1') The dochmius, regarded as a sin- 
gle foot, had a pedal ratio different from all these (3 :5; 
~-—|+~-). Isorrhythmic, diplasic, hemiolic, triplasic, 
epitritic, and dochmiac feet are feet having the pedal ratios 
justnamed. See foot, 11, irrational, rhythm.— Prime and 
ultimate ratios, phrases first introduced, at least in a 
system, by Newton, who preferred them to the terms 
suggested by his own method of fluxions. The method 
of prime and ultimate ratios is a method of calculation 
which may be considered as an extension of the ancient 
method of exhaustions. It may be thus explained: let 
there be two variable quantities constantly approaching 
each other in value, so that their ratio or quotient con- 
tinually approaches to unity, and at last differs from 
unity by less than any assignable ος the ultimate 
ratio of these two quantities is said to be a ratio of equal- 
ity. In general, when different variable quantities re- 
spectively and simultaneously approach other quantities, 
considered as invariable, so that the differences between 
the variable and the invariable quantities become at the 
same time less than any assignable quantity, the ultimate 
ratios of the variables are the ratios of the invariable 
quantities or limits to which they continually and simul- 
taneously approach. They are called prime ratios or wlti- 
mate ratios according as the ratios of the variables are 
considered as receding from or approaching to the ratios 
of the limits. The first section of Newton’s “Principia” 
contains the development of prime and ultimate ratios, 
with various propositions.— Progression with 72 ra- 
tios. See progression.—Quadruple ratio, the ratio of 4 
to 1.—Quadruplicate ratio, a ratio of fourth powers.— 
Quintuple ratio, the ratio of 5 to 1—Ratio Sogno- 
scendi (L.), a reason.—Ratio decidendi (L.), in dav, 
the ground or reason on which a judicial decision is con- 
ceived as proceeding. The effect of such a decision as a 
precedent or evidence of the law is largely dependent on 
the ratio decidendi, which is usually indicated in the opin- 
ions of the court, but often obscurely or with conflict; 
hence what was the ratio decidendi is often a question for 
commentators and text-writers.— Ratio essendi (L.), a 
cause.—Rational ratio, a ratio between rational quanti- 
ties.— Ratio of gona § See equality.— Ratio of ex- 
change, in polit. econ., the proportion in which a given 
quantity of one commodity may be exchanged for a given 
quantity of another, especially when the commodities cor- 
respond in form and mode of measurement: as, the ratio 
. ene between gold and silver, or between wheat and 
arley. 


When I proposed in the first edition of this book to use 
Ratio of Exchange instead of the word value, the expres- 
sion had been so little if at all employed by English Econ- 
omists that it amounted to an innovation. . . . Yet ratio 
is unquestionably the correct scientific term, and the only 
term which is strictly and entirely correct. 

W. 5, Jevons. Theory of Polit. Econ., p. 89. 

Ratio of greater (or lesser) inequality, the ratio of a 
greater quantity to a lesser one (or of a lesser to a great- 
er).— Ratio of similitude, in geom., the ratio between 
corresponding dimensions of similar figures. See homo- 
thetic.— Ratio sufficiens (L.). Same as sufficient reason 
(which see, under reason).— Reciprocal ratio. Same as 
inverse ratto.—Simple ratio. (a) A ratio between first 
powers. (0) A ratio not compound.—Subduple ratio. 
See duple.—Subduplicate ratio, an inverse ratio of 
squares (sub in all names of ratio indicating the inver- 
sion of the ratio): as, the gravity of two equal masses is 
in the subduplicate ratio of their distances from the gray- 
itating center.—Submultiple ratio, the ratio which 
exists between an aliquot part of any number or quantity 
and the number or quantity itself: thus, the ratio of 3 to 
21 is submultiple, 21 being a multiple of 3—To cut a 
line in extreme and mean ratio. See extreme.— 
Triple ratio, the ratio of 3 to 1. 

ratiocinant (rash-i-os’i-nant), a. [< L. ratio- 
cinan(t-)s, ppr. of ratiocinari, reason: see ratio- 
cinate.] Reasoning.—Ratiocinant reason. See 
reason. 

ratiocinate (rash-i-os’i-nat), v. 7.5 pret. and 
pp. ratiocinated, ppr. ratiocinating. [< L. ratio- 
cinatus, pp. of ratiocinari (> It. raziocinare = Sp. 
Pg. raciocinar =F. ratiociner), reckon, compute, 
caleulate, consider, deliberate, meditate, rea- 
son, argue (cf. ratiocinium, a reckoning, a com- 
putation, > It. raziocinio = Sp. Pg. raciocinio, 
reasoning), < ratio(n-), reckoning, reason: see 
ratio, reason.) To reason; from two judg- 
ments to infer a third. The word usually im- 
plies an elaborate deductive operation. 

ratiocinate (rash-i-os’i-nit),a. [« L. ratioci- 
natus, pp. of ratiocinari, reason: see the verb. | 
Reasoned about.—Ratiocinate reason. See rea- 
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ratiocination (rash-i-os-i-na’shon), n. [« F. 
ratiocination = Pr. raciocinacio = 8p. raciocina- 
cion = Pg. raciocinagéo (cf. It. raziocinamento, 
raziocinio, reasoning), ¢ L. ratiocinatio(n-), rea- 
soning, argumentation, a syllogism, ς ratioci- 
nari, pp. ratiocinatus, reason: see ratiocinate. ] 
1, The mental process of passing from the cog- 
nition of premises to the cognition of the con- 


clusion; reasoning. Most writers make ratiocination 
synonymous with reasoning. J.S. Mill and others hold 
that the word is usually limited to necessary reasoning. 
The Latin word is especially applied by Cicero to proba- 
ble reasoning. 
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The great instrument that this work [spiritual medita- 
tion] is done by is ratiocination, reasoning the case with 
yourselves, discourse of mind, cogitation, or thinking; or, 
if you will, call it consideration. 

Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iv. 8. 

The schoolmen make a third act of the mind, which they 
call ratiocination, and we may stile it the generation of a 
judgement from others actually in our understanding. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. i. 11. 

Ratiocination is the great principle of order in thinking ; 
it reduces a chaos into harmony; it catalogues the ac- 
cumulations of knowledge; it maps out for us the rela- 
tions of its separate departments; it puts us in the way to 
correct its own mistakes, 

J, H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 273. 


2. A mental product and object consisting of 
premises and a conclusion drawn from them; 
inference; an argumentation. 

Can any kind of ratiocination allow Christ all the marks 


of the Messiah, and yet deny him to be the Messiah ? 
South. 


Ratiocination denotes properly the process, but, improp- 
erly, also the product of reasoning. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xv. 
=S$yn. Reasoning, etc. See inference. 
ratiocinative (rash-i-os’i-na-tiv), a. [ς F. ra- 
tiocinatif, < L. ratiocinativus, of or belonging to 
reasoning, syllogistie, argumentative,< ratioci- 
nart, reason: see ratiocinate.] Of the nature 
of reasoning; pertaining to or connected with 
the act of reasoning. The word is misused by 
some modern writers. See ratiocination, 2. 
The conclusion is attained quasi per saltum, and with- 


out any thing of ratiocinative process. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 51. 


The ratiocinative meditativeness of his character. 
Coleridge. 
Again, it not unfrequently happens that, while the keen- 
ness of the ratiocinative faculty enables a man to see the 
ultimate result of a complicated problem in a moment, it 
takes years for him to embrace it as a truth, and to recog- 

nize it as an item in the circle of his knowledge. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 159. 


ratiocinatory (rash-i-os’i-na-t6-ri), a. [« ra- 


xtiocinate + -ory.] Sameasratiocinative. [Kare.] 


ration (ra’shon or rash’on), ». [< F. ration = 
Sp. racién = Pg. racdo, regdo = It. razione, a 
ration, a rate or allowance, ς L. ratio(n-), a 
calculation, reckoning, hence in ML. a com- 
puted share or allowance of food: see ratio, rea- 
son (which are doublets of ration), and ef. rate?.] 
1. An allowance of means of subsistence for a 
fixed period of time; specifically, in the army 
and navy, an allotment or apportionment of 
provisions for daily consumption to each offi- 
cer and man, or of forage for each horse. Off- 
cers’ rations are generally commuted for a money pay- 
ment at a prescribed rate ; and soldiers’ and sailors’ rations 


may be partly or wholly commuted under some circum- 
stances, 


2. Any stated or fixed amount or quantity dealt 
out; an allowance or allotment. 

At this rate [two years and a half for three vowels], to 
master the whole alphabet, consonants and all, would be 
a task fitter for the centurial adolescence of Methuselah 
than for our less liberal ration of years. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 
ration (ra’shon or rash’on), v. t [ς ration, 
π.] 1. To supply with rations; provision. 

It had now become evident that the army could not be 
rationed by awagon train over the single narrow and almost 
impassable road between Milliken’s Bend and Perkins’ 
plantation. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 471. 
2. To divide into rations; distribute or appor- 
tion in rations. [Rare.] 

The presence of hunger began; they began to ration out 
the bread. The Nation, March 9, 1871, p. 160. 

rationability (rash’on-a-bil’i-ti), π. [= Sp. 
racionabilidad = Pg. racionabilidade = It. ra- 
zionabilita,< LL. rationabilita(t-)s,< rationabilis, 
reasonable: see rationable.] The possession of 
reason, as the distinctive attribute of man. 

Rationability, being but a faculty or specifical quality, 
is a substantial part of a man, because it is a part of his 
definition, or his essential difference. 

Bramhall, ii. 24. (Davies.) 

rationable (rash’on-a-bl),a. [=OF. rationable 

= Sp. racionable = Pg. racionavel = It. razion- 

abile, < LL. rationabilis, reasonable, rational, < 

L. ratio(n-), reason: see reason.] Reasonable, 
as an agent or an act. 

She was, I take it, on this matter not quite rationable. 

re Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, xxvi. 
rational (rash’on-al), a. and n. [I. a. «ΟΕ. 
rationel, rational, ¥. rationnel = Pr. Sp. Pg. ra- 
cional = It. razionale, < L. rationalis, of or be- 
longing to reason, rational, reasonable, ς ra- 
tio(n-), reason: see ratio, ration, reason. II. n. 
< OF. rational, < ML. rationale, a pontifical stole, 
a pallium, an ornament worn over the chasuble, 
neut. of L. rationalis, rational: seeI.] J, a. 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or springing from the reason, 
in the sense of the highest faculty of cognition. 





rational 


He confesses a rational sovrantie of soule, and freedom 
of will in every man. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 


Devout from constitution rather than from rational con- 
viction. Macaulay, Essays, History, p. 394. 


Contradiction . . . must be absurd when it is regarded 
as fixed, and rational when it is regarded as superable. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. clxxviii. 


2. Endowed with reason, in the sense of that 
faculty which distinguishes man from the 
brutes: as, man is a rational animal. 


It is our glory and happiness to have a rational Bane. 
aw. 


Are these men rational, or are not the apes of Borneo 
more wise? Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, let. x. 


He [man] is rational and moral according to the organic 
internal conformation of his mind. 
Swedenborg, Christian Psychol. (tr. by Gorman), p. 72. 


There has been an idea of good, suggested by the con- 
sciousness of unfulfilled possibilities of the rational nature 
common to all men. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 207. 
3. Conformable {ο the precepts of reason, es- 
pecially of the practical reason; reasonable; 
wise. 
You are one 
Of the deepest politics I ever met, 
And the most subtly rational. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 


He had his Humour as other Men, but certainly he was 
a solid rational Man. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 


His bounties are more rational and moderate than be- 
fore. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 


4. Inarith. and alg.: (a) Expressible in finite 
terms: applied to expressions in which no ex- 
traction of a root is left, or, at least, none such 
indicated which cannot be actually performed 


by known processes. The contraries of these are 
called surd or irrational quantities. Thus 2, 123, Ὅ, are ra- 


tional quantities, and 2, #4, etc., are irrational or surd 
quantities, because their values can only be approximately 
and not accurately assigned. (0) In Euclid’s “ Ele- 
ments” and commentaries, etc., on that work, 
commensurable with a given line. In senses (a) 
and (0) rational (Latin rationalis) translates Greek ῥητός, 
expressible. It may be remarked that some inconvenience 
arises from the fact that words derived from Latin ratio, 
originally signifying an account, are used to translate 
words connected with Greek λόγος, whose original mean- 
ing (a word) is entirely different. 

5. In απο. pros., capable of measurement in 
terms of the metrical unit (semeion or mora). 
A rational time (χρόνος ῥητός) is a time divisible by this 
unit without remainder. Thus, disemic times (times of 
two semeia) are rational, while irrational times (χρόνοι 
ἄλογοι) can be expressed only by fractions (as #, 14, 23, 28) 
of a semeion.— Geometrically rational, algebraic.— 
Rational and integral function. See /furction.— 
Rational certainty, cognition, cosmology. See the 
nouns.— Rational class of functions, a class which is 
relative to a group of operations produced by combina- 
tions of additions, subtractions, multiplications, and divi- 
sions.— Rational composition, in logic: (a) The compo- 
sition of elements which only differ as viewed by the mind, 
and not as they exist, as the composition of essence and 
existence, of being and relation, etc. (0) The union of 
several objects so far as they are brought together into or 
under one concept.— Rational derivative. See deriva- 
tive-— Rational formula. See chemical formula, under 
chemical.—Rational fraction, function. See the nouns. 
—Rational horizon. (a) The astronomical horizon. 
(6) The limits of rational knowledge.— Rational infer- 
encet, a ratiocinative inference or syllogism.— Rational 
instinct, an innate idea, or natural belief.— Rational 
knowledge. (a) Knowledge of an object through its 
cause or causes. 

The knowledge why or how a thing is is termed the 
knowledge of the cause; philosophical, scientific, rational 
knowledge. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., iii. 
(b) Knowledge springing directly or indirectly from rea- 
son, and not from experience.— Rational mechanics, 
the science which establishes and puts into shape the 
laws of motion.— Rational number, a number expressi- 
ble as an ordinary fraction, in contradistinction to a 
continued fraction—Rational power, proposition, 
ratio, etc. See the nouns.—Rational psychology. 
See psychology.—Rational theology, theology so far 
as drawn from a priori ideas.— Rational transforma- 
tion, the transformation of a geometrical continuum 
into another, so as to make a one-to-one correspondence 
between the points of the two, except for a finite num- 
ber of exceptional points.=S$yn. Rational, Reasonable, 
sensible, enlightened, discreet, intelligent, sane, sound. 
The first two words are somewhat different, according 
as they refer to persons or things. As to persons, ration- 
al is the more speculative, reasonable the more practi- 
cal term; rational means possessing the faculty of reason, 
while reasonable means exercising reason in its broader 
sense, in opposition to unreasonable—that is, guided by 
prejudice, fancy, etc. In fever the patient may become #r- 
rational and give irrational answers; when he is rational 
he may through weakness and fretfulness make unreason- 
able demands of his physician. As to things, the distinc- 
tion continues between the narrower and the broader 
senses: a rational proposition is one that might proceed 
from a rational mind; a reasonable proposition is one that 
is marked by common sense and fairness. It is irrational 
to look for a coal-mine in a granite-ledge; it is unreason- 
able to expect good work for poor pay. See absurd. 

ΤΙ. απ. 1. A quiddity; a universal; a nature. 
Thus, in the first quotation {πε world of rationals” is the 
rational world, the system of general or possible entities. 
The conception is Platonic. 

He, the great Father, kindled at one flame 
The world of rationals. Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 


rational 


This absolute end, prescribed by Reason necessarily and 

a priori, which is for all rational beings as such, can be 
nothing but Reason itself, or the Universe of Rationals. 

Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 362. 


2. Eccles.: (a) The breastplate of the Jewish 
high-priest. The name rational for the Jewish high- 
priest’s breastplate (Hebrew choshen, an ‘ornament,’ ac- 
cording to others a ‘pouch’ or ‘receptacle’) comes from 
the Latin rationale, a mistaken translation in the Vulgate 
of the word λόγιον or λογεῖον in the Septuagint, etc., mean- 
ing an ‘oracle’ or ‘oracular instrument,’ with allusion to 
the consultation of the Urimand Thummim. Hence— 


(b) A square plate of gold, silver, or embroi- 
dery, either jeweled or enameled, formerly 
worn on the breast over the chasuble by bish- 
ops during the celebration of mass. Also pec- 
toral and rationale in both senses. 

But upon the English chasuble there was to be seen, 
more or less often, up to the fourteenth century, an appen- 
dage, the rational, as beautiful as becoming, which is never 
found adorning the same Anglo-Saxon vesture. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 363. 


rationale (rash-o-na’lé), . [L., neut. sing. of ra- 
tionalis, of or belonging to reason, rational: see 
rational.| 1. The rational basis or motive of 
something; that which accounts for or explains 
the existence of something; reason for being. 
The rationale of your scheme is just: 
‘*Pay toll here, there pursue your pleasure free.” 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 292. 


Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the mind as 
with the body the ornamental precedes the useful, it is 
needful to glance at its rationale. 

Η. Spencer, Education, p. 25. 


2. A rational explanation or statement of rea- 
sons; an argumentative or theoretical account ; 
8 reasoned exposition. 


I admire that there is not a rationale to regulate such 
trifling accidents, which consume much time, and is a re- 
proch to the gravity of so greate an assembly of sober men. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 23, 1666. 

Since the religion of one seems madness unto another, 
te afford an account or rationale of oid rites requires no 
rigid reader. Sir T, Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 

Theological dogma is nothing in the world but a rationale 
of the relations in which God places Himself towards us in 
the very act of revealing Himself. 

Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 345. 


3. Same as rational, 2. 


rationalisation, rationalise, etc. See ration- 
alization, ete. 
rationalism (rash’on-al-izm),». [= F. ratio- 


nalisme = Sp. Pg. racionalismo = It. razionalis- 
mo =G. rationalismus; asrational + -ism.] 1. 
In general, adherence to the supremacy of rea- 
son in matters of belief or conduct, in contradis- 
tinetion to the submission of reason to author- 
ity; thinking for one’s self. 

From the infinite variability of opinion our great writers 
deduced the necessity of toleration in the place of perse- 
cution and of rationalism in place of obedience to author- 

ty. Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, ii. J 4. 
2. In theol.: (a) In general, the subjection of 
religious doctrine and Scriptural interpretation 
to the test of human reason or understanding; 
the rejection of dogmatic authority as against 
reason or conscience; rational latitude of reli- 
gious thought or belief. 

What seemed most to protect the dogma of the Church 
from depravation really left it without defence against the 
scholastic rationalism. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 25, 
(b) More specifically, as used with reference to 
the modern school or party of rationalists, that 
system of doctrine which, in its extreme form, 
denies the existence of any authoritative and 
supernatural revelation, and maintains that the 
human reason is of itself, and unaided by spe- 
cial divine inspiration, adequate to ascertain 
all attainable religious truth. Asa theological sys- 
tem rationalism regards the reason as the sole, final, and 
adequate arbiter of all religious questions, and is thus op- 
posed to mysticism, which maintains the existence in man 
of a spiritual power transcending observation and the 
reasoning faculty. As a doctrinal system, it includes the 
doctrines founded upon rationalistic philosophy as a pos- 
tulate, and embraces a denial of the authority of the Scrip- 
ture and the supernatural origin of Christianity, but main- 
tains as at least probable opinions the existence of a God 
and the immortality of the soul, and as indisputable facts 
the great principles of the moral law. As an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, it holds that the Scriptures themselves, 
rightly interpreted, corroborate rationalism, and thus it 

eliminates from them all supernatural elements. The 
term is, however, one of somewhat vague import, and is 


used with various modified meanings in modern polemical 
theology. 


3. In metaph., the doctrine of a priori cogni- 
tions; the doctrine that knowledge is not all 
produced by the action of outward things upon 
the senses, but partly arises from the natural 
adaptation of the mind to think things that are 
true. 

The form of Rationalism which is now in the ascendant 


resembles the theory of natural evolution in this, that as 
the latter finds the race more real than the individual, and 
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the individual to exist only in the race, so the former looks 
upon the individual reason as but a finite manifestation of 
the universal reason. 
W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 18. 
rationalist (rash’on-al-ist), κ. [= F. rationa- 
liste = Sp. Pg. racionalista = It. razionalista = 
D. G. Dan. Sw. rationalist; as rational + -ist.] 
1. One who follows reason and not authority in 
thought or speculation; a believer in the su- 
premacy of reason over prescription or prece- 
dent. 

There is a new sect sprung up among them, and these 
are the rationalists; and what their reason dictates them 
in church or state stands for good, until they be convinced 
with better. Clarendon, State Papers, II. xi., Intro?. 
2. In theol., one who applies rational criticism 
to the claims of supernatural authority or rev- 
elation; specifically, one of a school or party, 
originating in Germany in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who maintain as an ultimate conclusion 
that the human reason is of itself, and unaided 
by special divine inspiration, adequate to ascer- 
tain all attainable truth, and who accordingly, 
in interpretation of the Scripture, regards it as 
only an illustration and affirmation, not as a 
divine revelation, of truth. See rationalism, 2 
(0).-- 8. A believerin metaphysical rationalism. 

rationalistic (rash’on-a-lis’tik), a. [ς ration- 
alist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to rationalists or 
rationalism; conformable to or characterized 
by rationalism: as, rationalistic opinions; a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation. 

From the publication of the essays of Montaigne we 
may date the influence of that gifted and ever enlarging 


rattonalistic school who gradually effected the destruction 
of the belief in witchcraft. Lecky, Rationalism, I, 114. 


Rationalistic Monarchians. See Monarchian. [« 
ra- 


rationalistical (rash’on-a-lis’ti-kal), a. 
tionalistic + -al.] Same as rationalistic. 
rationalistically (rash’on-a-lis’ti-kal-i), adv. 


yin a rationalistic manner. 


rationality (rash-o-nal’i-ti), n. [« F. rationa- 
lité = Sp. racionalidad = Pg. racionalidade = 
It. razionalita, < LL. rationalita(t-)s, reasona- 
bleness, rationality,< L. rationalis, reasonable: 
see rational.] 1. The rational faculty; the 
power of reasoning; possession of reason; in- 
telligence. 

God has made rationality the common portion of man- 
kind. Dr. H. More. 

Yea, the highest and most improved parts of rational- 
ity are frequently caught in the entanglements of a tena- 
cious imagination, and submit to its obstinate but delu- 
sory dictamens. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xi. 
2. The character of being rational; accor- 
dance with reason; reasonableness; congru- 
ity; fitness. 

Well directed intentions, whose rationalities will not 
bear a rigid examination. Sir Τ. Browne. 

«Τί may do good, and it can do noharm,” is the plea for 
many actions which have scarcely more rationality than 
worship of a painted stone. 

H, Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., App. A. 
3. The exercise, result, or manifestation of rea- 
son; rational principle, motive, or causation; 
basis in reason. 

An essay on the “ Rationality of History,” . . . in which 
history is represented as a “ struggle towards rational free- 

meg H. Sidgwick, Mind, XIII. 406. 

The solid black vote, cast, we said, without rationality at 

the behest of afew scoundrels. The Century, XXX. 676. 

rationalization (rash’on-al-i-za’shon), η. [¢ 
rationalize + -ation.] 1. The act of rational- 
izing; a making rational or intelligible; sub- 
jection to rational tests or principles. 

Lysons argues very strongly in favour of the famous 
story of “ Whittington and his Cat,” and rejects the ration- 
alization which explains the legend by supposing Whit- 
tington’s fortunes to have been made in the voyages of a 
medisval cat or merchant-vessel. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 656. 
2. In alg., the process of clearing an equation 
from radical signs. 

Also spelled rationalisation. 

rationalize (rash’on-al-iz), v.; pret. and pp 
rationalized, ppr. rationalizing. [ς F. ratio- 
naliser; as rational + -ize.] 1. trans. 1. To 
make conformable to reason; give rationality 
to; cause to be or to appear reasonable or in- 
telligible. 

Eusebius tells us that religion was divided by the Ro- 
mans into three parts: the mythology, or legends that had 
descended from the poets; the interpretations or theories 
by which the philosophers endeavoured to rationalise, fil- 


ter, or explain away these legends; and the ritual or offi- 
cial religious observances. Lecky, European Morals, I. 429. 


When life has been duly rationalized by science, it will 
be seen that among a man’s duties care of the body isim- 
perative. H. Spencer, in Pop. Sci. Mo., X XIT. 357. 


The faculties of the mind have been rationalised into 
functions of the mind; so many sorts of operations, classi- 
fied as observation demands. 

Hodgson, Phil. of Reflection, ΠΠ. 247. 


rationalizer (rash’on-al-i-zér), 7. 


rationalness (rash’on-al-nes), n. 


rationary (rash’on-4-ri), a. 


ratite (ra’tit), a. 


rati-weights, ~. 
rat-kangaroo(rat’kang-ga-ré”),. A kangaroo- 


ratline, ratlin (rat’- 





ratline 


2. To subject to the test of reason; explain or 
interpret by rational principles; treat in the 
manner of a rationalist: as, to rationalize reli- 
gion or the Scriptures.— 3. In alg., to free from 
radical signs. 

II. intrans. To think for one’s self; employ 
the reason as a supreme test; argue or specu- 
late upon the basis of rationality or rational- 
ism; act as a rationalist. 

If they [certain theologians] rationalise as the remark- 
able school of Cambridge Platonists rationalised, it is with 
a sincere belief that they are only bringing out the full 
meaning of the doctrine which they expound. 

Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, ii. { 60. 


To rationalise meant to apply the canons of our limited 
enlightenment to the unlimited ranges of actuality. 
W. Wallace, Logic of Hegel, Prolegomena, vi. 


In order to know, in any wide and large sense, we must 

rationalize. 
Henry Calderwood, New Princeton Rey., ITI. 23. 

Also spelled rationalise. 
One who 
rationalizes, or practises the methods of the 
rationalists; one who tests doctrines, princi- 
ples, ete., by the light of abstract reason, or 
who employs reason alone in interpretation or 
explanation. Also spelled rationaliser. 

Like many other rationalisers, he (Thomas Burnet] fan- 


cied himself to be confirming instead of weakening Scrip- 
tural authority. Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. 3 8. 


Tationally (rash’on-al-i), adv. In a rational 


manner; in consistency with reason; reason- 
ably: as, to speak rationally; to behave ra- 
tionally. 

The state of 
being rational, or consistent with reason. 

[= F. rationnaire, 
one who receives rations, one who receives a 
salary, < ML. rationarius, relating to accounts, 
an accountant, ς L. ratio(n-), a reckoning, an 
account, ML. allowance: see ration.] Of or 
pertaining to accounts. [Rare.] 


ration-money (ra’shon-mun/‘i), ». Money paid 


as commutation for rations. 


Ratitee (ra-ti’té), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. (se. Aves, 


birds) of ratitus: see ratite.] One of the prime 
divisions of birds, including the ostriches, cas- 
sowaries, emus, and kiwis; the group of stru- 
thious birds, as contrasted with Carinate, to 


which all other existing birds belong. The Rati- 
tz are flightless, with more or less rudimentary wings; 
the sternum is a flattened or concavo-convex buckler-like 
bone, without a keel, developing from paired lateral cen- 
ters of ossification. Associated with this condition of the 
sternum is a ct configuration of the scapular arch, 
the scapula and coracoid meeting at a very obtuse angle, 
or with nearly coincident axes, and clavicles being absent 
or defective. The.bones of the palate are peculiarly ar- 
ranged, the pterygoids articulating with the basisphenoid 
in a manner only paralleled in Carinate in the tinamous. 
The Cretaceous genus Hesperornis was-ratite in sternal 
characters, but is excluded from Ratit@ by the possession 
of teeth. The families of living Ratite usually recognized 
are the Struthionida, Rheid2, Casuariide, and Apterygid2; 
the genera are Struthio, Rhea, Casuarius and Dromezus, 
and Apteryx; the speciesare few. The extinct New Zea- 
land moas (Dinornithide and Palapterygide) and the 
Madagascar A’pyornithidg are also Ratit#y. The name 
was introduced by B. Merrem in 1813; it passed almost 
unnoticed for some years, but has lately come into almost 
universal use. 


ratitate (rat’i-tat), a. [<ratite + -atel.] Same 


as ratite. [Rare.] 

[< NL. ratitus, ¢ L. ratitus, 
marked with the figure of araft, ¢ ratis, a raft.] 
Raft-breasted, as a bird; having a flat breast- 
bone or sternum with no keel; having no keel, 
as a breast-bone; ecarinate; of or pertaining 
to the Ratite. 


ratiuncule (ra-shi-ung’kil), n. [< NL. *ratiun- 


culus, dim. of L. ratio(m-), a ratio: see ratio.] 
A ratio very near unity. 
Same as retti-weight. 


rat; any species of 
Hypsiprymnus. See 
eut under kangaroo- 
rat. 


lin), n. [Also cor- 
ruptly ratling, rat- 
tling; formerly also 
rare-line; appar. ¢ 
rath + line? (cor- 
rupted to rare-line, 
as if ‘thin line’?); 
8 seamen’s jocular 
name, as if forming 
ladders for the rats 
to climb by. Cf. D. 
weeflijn, ratline, lit. 
‘web-line.’] Naut., 





Ratlines (a, a). 





ratline 


one of a series of small ropes or lines which 
traverse the shrouds horizontally, thus form- 
ing the steps of ladders for going aloft.—gheer 


ra 6, every fifth ratline, which is extended to the 
swifter and after shroud. 


ratline-stuff (rat’lin-stuf), n. Nauwt., small 
tarred rope, of from 12 to 24 threads, from 
which ratlines are made, 

ratling (rat’ling), n. A corruption of ratline. 

ratmara (rat’ma-ri), η. [Native name.] An 
East Indian lichen, used in dyeing. 

rat-mole (rat’m6l), ». Same as mole-rat. 

ratont, x. An obsolete form of ratien. 

ratonert, x. See rattener. 

Ratonia (ra-to’ni-i), π. [NL.] A former genus 
of Sapindacee, now referred to Matayba. See 
bastard mahogany, under mahogany. 

ratoon (ra-tén’),n. [Also rattoon ; = Sp. retofo, 
a new sprout or shoot (> retofiar, sprout anew, 
put forth shoots again), ς Hind. ratun, a second 
crop of sugar-cane from the same roots.] 1. 
A sprout or shoot springing up from the root 
of a plant after it has been cropped; especial- 
ly, a new shoot from the root of a sugar-cane 
that has been cut down. Compare plant-cane. 

Plant canes generally take more lime than ratoons to 


cause the juices to granulate. 
T. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1828), p. 344. 


Next year (second crop] the cane sprouts from the stub- 
ble, and is called first ratoons. . . . The second year it 
sprouts again, and is called second ratvoons. 

The Century, XXXYV. 111. 


2. The heart-leaves in a tobacco-plant. Imp. 
x Dict. 
ratoon (ra-tén’), v.i. [= Sp. retofar, sprout or 


spring up anew; from the noun: see ratoon, η. ] 
To sprout or send up new shoots from the root 
after being cropped or cut down: said of the 
sugar-cane and some other plants. 

The cocos, cassavas, and sweet potatoes will ratoon in 
two or three years; the negro yams are ayearly crop, but 
the white yams will last in the ground for several years. 

T. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide, p. 317. 


On the Upper Coast, above New Orleans, it is customary 
to let the stubble ratoon but once. In Cubait often ra- 
toons six successive years, but the cane becomes constantly 
more woody and poorer in saccharine matter. 

The Century, XXXYV. 111. 
ratoun}t, απ. An obsolete form of ratten. 
rat-pit (rat’pit),. An inclosure in which rats 

are baited or killed. The object is to ascertain how 


many rats a dog can kill in a given time, or which of two 
or more dogs can kill them most rapidly. 


rat-poison (rat’poi’zn), n. 1. Something used 
to poison rats with, as a preparation of arsenic. 
—2. A West African shrub, Dichapetalum toz- 


icarium, whose seeds are used to destroy rats. 

The genus belongs to the Dichapetalacee, a small family 

allied to the Polygalacex. Inthe West Indies Hamelia 
κα patens is called rat-poison. 


ratsbane (rats’ban), ». [< rat’s, poss. of ratl, 
+ banel, as in henbane, ete.: see banel.] 1. 
Rat-poison. Arsenious acid is often so called. 
Wherefore . . . you see by the example of the Romans 
that playes are ratsbane to government of common-weales. 
Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I., iv. 1. 
We live like vermin here, and eat up your cheese— 
Your mouldy cheese that none but rats would bite at; 
Therefore ’tis just that ratsbane should reward us. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iv. 3. 
ο. Aplant, Chailletia toxicaria. See rat-poison, 2. 
ratsbane (rats’ban), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rats- 
baned, ppr. ratsbaning. [¢< ratsbane, π.] To 
poison with ratsbane. 
rat-snake (rat’snak), π. A colubrine serpent 
of the genus Ptyas, P. mucosus, a native of In- 
dia, Ceylon, etc., attaining a length of 7 feet, 
frequently entering houses. Some similar 
snakes are also called by the same name. 
rat’s-tail (rats’tal), πι. 1. Same as rat-tail.— 
2. A slender rib or tongue tapering to a point, 
used to reinforce or stiffen a bar, plate, or the 
like, as on the back of a silver spoon. 
rattt, η. An obsolete form of rat, 
rat-tail (rat’tal), π. and a. J. ». In farriery: 
(a) An excrescence on a horse’s leg, growing 
from the pastern to the shank. (0) A disease 
which causes the hair of a horse’s tail to fall 
off; also, a horse’s tail thus denuded of hair. 
Also rat’s-tail, 
II. a. Same as rat-tailed.—Rat-tail file, radish, 
etc. See the nouns.—Rat-tail maggot. See under rat- 


tailed. 

rattail (rat’tal), m. 1. A fish belonging to the 
genus Macrurus, as M. berglax ; the onion-fish 
or grenadier. See cut under Macrurus.— 2, 
A horse which has a tail bare or nearly bared 
of hair.— 3. One of various plants which have 
tail-like flower-spikes, as the common plan- 
tain and the ribwort plantain, and various 
grasses, including species of Manisuris in 
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the United States and Ischemum nervosum 
in Australia. a 
rat-tailed (rat’tald), α. 1. Having a tail like 
arat’s; having a rat-tail, as a horse. 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
ο. W. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
2. Like a rat’s tail in shape.—Rat-tailed kanga- 
roo-rat, Hypstprymnus murinus, an Australian marsu- 


pial.— Rat-tailed larva or maggot, the larva of certain 
syrphid flies, ending in a long slender stigmatophorous 





Puparium and Fly of a rat-tailed maggot (Fristalts tenax). 
Line shows natural size of fly. 


tail of two telescopic joints, forming an organ which en- 
ables the larva to breathe from the surface while lying 
hidden in mud, etc. The larva of Hristalis tenazx is an 
example.— Rat-tailed serpent, Bothrops lanceolatus, a 


very venomous American pit-viper.— Rat-tailed shrew. 
See shrew. 


rattan!, n. See ratten. 
rattan’, ». and v. See ratan. 
rattan? (ra-tan’), ». [Imitative; cf. F. rata- 
plan, imitation of the sound of adrum; ef. also 
rat-tat.| The continuous beat or reverberation 
of a drum; rataplan; rat-a-tat. [Rare.] 
They had not proceeded far, when their ears were saluted 
with the loud rattan of a drum. W. Η. Ainsworth. 
rattanas (rat’a-nas), n. [Native name.] A 
kind of coarse sacking made in Madagascar and 
Mauritius. 
rattany, ». See ratany. 
rat-tat (rat-tat’), ». Same as rat-a-tat. 
A breeze always blowing and playing rat-tat 
With the bow of the ribbon round your hat. 
Lowell, Appledore. 
rat-tat-too (rat’tat-t6’), ». An intensified form 
of rat-a-tat. 
The rat-tat-too of a drum was heard in the distance. 
Philadelphia Times, Oct. 24, 1886. 
ratteen (ra-tén’),. [Also rateen; = D. ratijn 
= G. Sw. Dan. ratin, ς F. ratine, a kind of cloth, 
= Sp. Pg. ratina =It. rattina; origin uncer- 
tain; prob. (like F. rate, milt, spleen) so called 
from its loose cellular texture and likeness to 
a honeycomb, <¢ LG. rate, honeyeomb.] A kind 
of stuff, usually thick and resembling drugget 
or frieze: it is chiefly employed for linings. 
ratten (rat’n), x. [Also rattan, ration, rattin, 
rotten, rotton; < ME. raton, ratoun, ratone, < 
OF. (and F.) raton, a rat, = Sp. raton, a mouse, 
< ML. rato(n-), a rat: see ratl. Cf. kitten as 
related to cat.] A rat. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. ] 
Thanne ran ther a route of ratones, as it were, 


And smale mys with hem mo than a thousand. 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 165. 


I comawnde alle the ratons that are here abowte, 
That non dwelle in this place with-inne ne with-owte. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. 


The bald rattons 
Had eaten his yellow hair. — 
Young Bekie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 11). 
‘A Yorkshire burr,” he affirmed, ‘‘was as much better 
than a Cockney’s lisp as a bull’s bellow than a rattan’s 
squeak.” Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, p. 64. 


ratten (rat’n), 0. t. [<ratten, n. Cf. ratl,v.] To 
play mischievous tricks upon, as an obnoxious 
person, for the purpose of coercion or intimida- 


tion. The members of a trades-union ratten a fellow- 
workman who refuses to join the union, to obey its behests, 
or to pay his dues, by secretly removing or breaking his 
tools or machinery, spoiling his materials, or the like, and 
ironically ascribing the mischief to rats. The practice 
was at one time prevalent in some of the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain. 


For enforcing payment of entrance-fees, contributions 
towards paying the fermes (dues), as well as of fines, the 
Craft-Gilds made use of the very means so much talked of 
in the case of the Sheffield Trade-Unions, namely ratten- 
ing: that is, they took away the tools of their debtors. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. exxvii. 


A piece of sulphate of copper put into an indigo-vat 
throws it out of order, by oxidising the white indigo and 
sending it—in an insoluble state—to the bottom. This 
is a method of rattening not unknown in dye-works. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 548. 

Rattening, as defined by the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, is “the abstraction of the workman’s tools, so 
as to prevent him from earning his livelihood until he has 





rattle 


obeyed the arbitrary orders of the union.” It is satisfac- 
tory to know that this system... was chiefly confined 
to Sheffield and Manchester. 
George Howell, Conflicts of Capital and Labor, vii. § 13. 
rattenert, rattonert, η. [< ME. ratoner, rat- 
onere, rat-eatcher, « OF. raton, a rat: see rat- 
ten.| A ratter or rat-catcher. 
A rybidour and a ratoner, a rakere and hus knaue. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 371. 
ratter! (rat’ér),». [< ratl, v., + -erl.] 1. One 
who catches rats; a rat-catecher.— 2. An ani- 
mal which catches rats, as a terrier. 
ratter? (rat’ér),. [ς ratl, v.,2, +-erl.] One 
who rats, or becomes a renegade; also, a work- 
man who renders himself obnoxious to a trades- 
union. See ratting, 2. [Colloq.] 
The Essay on Faction is no less frank in its recognition 
of self-interest as a natural and prevailing motive, and al- 


most cynical in its suppression of resentment against rat- 
ters and traitors. EH, 4. Abbott, Bacon, p. 84. 


rat-terrier (rat’ter’i-ér), x. A small active dog 


yxused to kill rats. 


rattery (rat’ér-i),n. [< ratter2 + -y (see -ery).] 
The qualities or practices of aratter; apostasy; 
tergiversation. [Rare. ] 
Such a spectacle refreshes me in the rattery and scoun- 
drelism of public life. 
Sydney Smith, Letters, 1822. (Davies.) 
rattinet (rat-i-net’), n. [«< F. ratine, a kind of 
cloth (see ratteen), + dim. -et.] A woolen stuff 
thinner than ratteen. 
ratting (rat’ing),”. [Verbal n. of rat}, υ., 2.] 
1. The act of deserting one’s principles, and 
going over to the opposite party.—2. In the 
trades, the act of working for less than estab- 
lished or demanded prices, or of refusing to 
strike, or of taking the place of a striker.—3. A 
low sport consisting in setting a dog upon a 
number of rats confined in a tub, cage, or pit, 
to see how many he will kill in a given time. 
rattish (rat’ish),a. [γα +-ishl.] Charac- 
teristic of rats; having a rat-like character; 
like a rat. 
rattle! (rat’l), v.; pret. and pp. rattled, ppr. rat- 
tling. [< ME. ratelen, rattle, clatter, ete.,< AS. 
*hretelan (ef. hretelwyrt, ‘rattlewort’) = D. 
ratelen, rattle, = LG. rateln, rdteln = MHG. 
razzeln, rage, roar, G. rasseln (> Dan..rasle = 
Sw. rasla), rattle; freq. of a simple verb seen 
in MHG. razzen, ratzen, rattle; perhaps akin 
to Gr. κραδαίνειν, swing, wave, brandish, shake; 
perhaps in part imitative (cf. rat-a-tat, rat-tat, 
in imitation of a knock at a door, ratian3, F. 
rataplan, in imitation of a drum, ete.), and in 
so far comparable with Gr. κρότος, a rattling 
noise, κροτεῖν, knock, rattle, κρόταλον, a rattle, 
κροταλίζειν, rattle (see Crotalus, rattlesnake). 
Cf. dial. rackle, a var. of rattle. Hence ult. rail4, 
Rallus, rdle.| J, intrans. 1. To give out a 
rapid succession of short, sharp, jarring or 
clattering sounds; clatter, as by continuous 
concussions. 
The quiver rattleth against him. Job xxxix. 28. 


To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 44. 


‘*Farewell!” she said, and vanished from the place; 
The sheaf of arrows shook, and rattled in the case. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 282. 
Swift Astolpho to the rattling horn 
His lips applies. 
Hoole, tr. of Orlando Furioso, xxxiii. 
One or two [rattlesnakes] coiled and rattled menacingly 
asIsteppednear. 7’. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 201. 
2. To move or be carried along with a continu- 
ous rapid clatter; go or proceed or bear one’s 
self noisily: often used with reference to speed 
rather than to the accompanying noise. 
And off my mourning-robes; grief, to the grave; 
For I haue gold, and therefore will be brave; 
In silks 11] rattie it of every colour. 
J. Cook, Green’s Tu Quoque. 
I'll take a good rattling gallop. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 20, 
Wagons... rattling along the hollow roads, and over 
the distant hills. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 445. 
We rattled away at a merry pace out of the town. 
D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xiv. 
3. To speak with noisy and rapid utterance; 
talk rapidly or in a chattering manner: as, to 
rattle on about trifles. 
The rattling tongue 


Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 102. 


The girls are handsome, dashing women, without much 
information, but rattling talkers. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 183. 
IT, trans. 1. To cause to make a rattling 
sound or a rapid succession of hard, sharp, or 
jarring sounds. 


rattle 


Her chain she rattles, and her whip she shakes. 
Dryden. 
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Rhinanthus Crista-galli, of meadows and pas- 


tures in Europe and northern Asia. It attaches 
itself by its fibrous roots to the roots of living grasses, 


rattlesnake-grass 


rattleskull (rat’l-skul),. Same as rattlepate. 
rattlesnake (rat’l-snak), n. [< rattle] + snake.]} 


Rattle his bones over the stones! 0 . 
*A venomous serpent of the family Crotalida, 


He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns! 


T’.. Noel, Ίπε Pauper’s Drive. 

2. To utter in sharp, rapid tones; deliver in a 

smart, rapid manner: as, to rattle off a string 

of names. 

He rattles it out against Popery and arbitrary power. 

Swift, Against Abolishing Christianity. 

The rolls were rattled off; the short, crisp commands 

went forth. The Century, XXX VII. 406. 


3. To act upon or affect by rattling sounds; 
startle or stir up by any noisy means. 
Sound but another, and another shall 
As loud as thine ratile the welkin’s ear. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 172. 
These places [woodlands] are generally strongholds for 
foxes, and should be regularly rattled throughout the sea- 
son. Encyce. Brit., XII. 905. 


4. To scold, chide, or rail at noisily; berate 
clamorously. 


If my time were not more precious 
Than thus to lose it, I would rattle thee, 
It may be beat thee. 

Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 3. 
I to Mrs. Ann, and, Mrs. Jem being gone out of the 
chamber, she and I had avery high bout. I rattled her 
up, she being in bed; but, she becoming more cool, we 
parted pretty good friends. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 6, 1660. 


5. To shake up, unsettle, or disturb by censure, 
annoyance, or irritation; bring into an agi- 
tated or confused condition. [Colloq. orslang.] 


The king hath so rattled my lord-keeper that he is now 
the most pliable man in England. 
Cottington, To Strafford (1633), quoted in Hallam’s Const. 
{Hist., II. 89. 
Unpleasant stories came into my head, and Iremember 
repeating to myself more than once (candor is better than 
felicity of phrase), “ Be careful, now; don’t get rattled!” 
Atlantic Monthly, LXIV. 110. 
rattle! (ταῦ 1), x. 


[< ME. ratele, a rattle, < AS. 
*hretele, in comp. hretelwyrt, ‘rattlewort,’ a 
plant in whose pods the seeds rattle; = MD. 
ratele, D. ratel = G. rassel, a rattle; from the 
verb: see ratilel, v. Cf. G. ratsche, a rattle, 
clapper; Sw. rassel, clank, clash, clatter, ete. ] 
1. A rapid succession of short, sharp, clatter- 
ing sounds, as of intermitting collision or con- 
cussion. 
I'll hold ten Pound my Dream is out; 
I'd tell it to you but for the Rattle 


Of those confounded Drums. 
Prior, English Ballad on tr. of Boileau’s Taking of rh ae 
[8 


I aren’t like a bird-clapper, forced to make a rattle when 
the wind blows on me. George Eliot, Adam Bede, lii. 


2. A rattling clamor of words; sharp, rapid 
talk of any kind; hence, sharp scolding or rail- 
ing. 
4 This rattle in the crystal hall 
Would be enough to deaf them all. 

Cotton (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 218). 

Receiving such a rattle for his former contempt by the 

Bishop of London that he came out blubbering. 

Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 257. 


I chid the servants and made a rattle. 
Swift, Journal to Stella, lx. 


3. An instrument or toy contrived to make a 


rattling sound. The watchman’s rattle, formerly used 
for giving an alarm, and the child’s toy resembling it, con- 
sist of a vibrating tongue slipping over the teeth of a 
rotating ratchet-wheel, and producing much noise when 
rapidly twirled by the handle. Other toy rattles for 
children, and those used by some primitive races for vari- 
ous purposes, commonly consist of a box or casing, or even 
a hollow gourd or shell, with or without a handle, contain- 
ing loose pebbles or other hard objects. 


The rattles of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea nearly 
enough resemble each other. Raleigh. 


They vse Rattles of the shell of a certaine fruite, in which 
they put Stones or Graines, and call them Maraca, of which 
they haue some superstitious conceit. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 
Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 276. 
4. One who talks rapidly and without mod- 
eration or consideration; a noisy, impertinent 
talker; a jabberer. 

She had not been brought up to understand the propen- 
sities of a rattle, nor to know to how many idle assertions 
and impudent falsehoods the excess of vanity will lead. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, ix. 

They call me their agreeable Rattle. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer. 

It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
perspicuity, vivacity, and grace should have been, when- 
ever he took a part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blun- 
dering rattle. Macaulay, Goldsmith. 


5. The crepitaculum of the true rattlesnake, 
consisting of a series of horny epidermie cells 
of an undulated pyramidal shape, articulated 
one within the other at the extremity of the 
tail, See rattlesnake.—6. (a) An annual herb, 


(Davies.) 


etc., thus doing much damage. Its calyx in fruit is or- 
bicular, inflated but flattened, containing a capsule of 
similar form with a few large flat, generally winged seeds. 
This is the common or yellow rattle, also called locally 
penny-grass, penny-rattle, rattlebags, ratilebox, and rattle- 
penny. (b) One of the Old World louseworts, 


Pedicularis palustris, the red rattle.—The rattles. 


ία) Croup. (b) The death-rattle. 


rattle? (rat’l), ο. t.; pret. and pp. rattled, ppr. 
rattling. [A back formation from rattling, a 
corruption of ratline but taken as a verbal 
noun in -ing, whence the assumed verb rattle. ] 
Naut., to furnish with ratlines.—To rattle down, 
to seize or fasten ratlines on (the shrouds of a vessel). 
rattlebags (rat’l-bagz), π. See rattlel, 6 (a). 
rattle-barrel (rat’l-bar’el), n. In founding, a 
tumbling-box for castings, used to free them 
from sand, and sometimes to remove the cores. 
rattlebox (rat’l-boks),”. 1. A toy that makesa 
rattling noise; 
a rattle.—2. (a) 
Aplant,the yel- 
lowrattle. See 
rattlel, 6 (a). 
(b) Any of the 
North Ameri- 
can species 
of Crotalaria; 
chiefly, C. sa- 
gittalis, a low 
herb of sandy 
soilin the east- 
ern half of the 
United States. 
The seeds rat- 
tle in the in- 
flated leathery 
pod. (c) The 
calico - wood, 
snowdrop-, or 
silverbell-tree, 
Mohrodendron 
Carolinum: 
from its dry 
fruit, which 
is bony within 
and contains a 
single seed in 
each of its 1 to 
4 cells. See 
Halesia and 
calico-wood. 
giddy, chatter- 
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Plant, with Flowers and Pods, of Rattlebox 
(Crotalaria sagittalts), 


rattlebrain (rat’l-bran),n. A 
ing person; a rattlepate. 
rattle-brained (rat’l-brand), a. Giddy; chat- 
tering; whimsical; rattle-headed. 
rattlebush (rat’l-bish), ». The wild indigo, 
oe tinctoria, a bushy herb with inflated 
pods. 
rattlecap (rat’l-kap), ». A giddy, volatile per- 
ee a madeap: generally said of a girl. [Col- 
oq. | 
rattled (rat’ld), a. 1. Confused; flurried. [Col- 
log. or slang.]|—2. Affected by eating the loco 
or rattleweed; locoed. [Western U.5.] 
rattlehead (rat’l-hed),. <A giddy, chattering 
person; a rattlepate. 
rattle-headed (rat’l-hed”ed),a. Noisy; giddy; 
trifling. 
rattle-mouset (rat’l-mous), ». [ς rattlel + 
mouse. Cf. flittermouse, reremouse.] A bat. 
Not vnlike the tale of the rattle mouse. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, ii. 18 [18]. 
rattlepate (rat’l-pat), ». A noisy, empty fel- 
low; a trifling or impertinent chatterer. 
rattle-pated (rat’l-pa’ted), a. Same as ratile- 
headed. 
rattler (rat’lér),n. [< ratilel + -erl.] 1. One 
who rattles, or talks away without reflection or 
consideration; a giddy, noisy person.— 2, Any- 
thing which causes a person to become rattled, 
asa smart orstunning blow. [Slang or colloq.] 
And once, when he did this in a manner that amounted 
to personal, I should have given him a rattler for himself 


if Mrs. Boffin had not thrown herself betwixt us. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. 
3. A rattlesnake. 


[U. 8.] 


We have had rattlers killed every year ; copperheads less 
frequently. Sct. Amer., Ν. ., LVI. 85. 


4. A big or bold le. [Collog.]J—5. Among 
cutlers, a special form of razor witha very thin 
blade, the faces of which are ground to an angle 
of fifteen degrees.—Diamond rattler, the diamond 


rattlesnake. 
rattleran (rat’l-ran), π. The lower es a 
[U.8.] 


fore quarter of beef; a plate-piece. 


rattlesnake-fern (rat’l-snak-férn), n. 


whose tail endsina rattle or crepitaculum; a ecro- 
taliform or solenoglyphie serpent, or pit-viper, of 
either of the genera Crotalus and Crotalophorus. 
These poisonous reptiles are confined to America, where 
there are many species. Those whose head is covered on 
top with scales like those of the back belong to the genus 
Crotalus ; others, with the top of the head plated, belong 
to Crotalophorus, Caudisona, or Sistrurus. The former 
are the larger species; both are equally venomous, in pro- 
portion to their size, and both have the pit between the 
eyes and nose characteristic of all the pit-vipers. (See cut 
under pit-viper.) The rattle is an epidermal or cuticular 





Hinder Part of a Rattlesnake, showing the rattle, with seven 
“‘rings’’ and a “* button,” 


structure, representing the extreme of development of the 
horn or spine in which the tail of many other serpents 
ends. It consists of several hard horny pieces loosely ar- 
ticulated together, so that when rapidly vibrated they make 
a peculiar whirring or rattling noise. Rattlesnakes are 
sluggish and naturally inoffensive reptiles, only seeking 
to destroy their prey, like other animals. When alarmed 
or irritated they prepare to defend themselves by coiling 
in the attitude best adapted for striking with the fangs, at 
the same time sounding the warning rattle, during which 
process both the head and the tail are held erect. The 





Rattlesnake (Crotalus durissus) coiled to strike. 


suake can strike to a distance of about two thirds of its 
own length. The mechanism of the jaws issuch that, when 
the mouth is wide open, the fangs are erected in position 
for piercing ; and, when the mouth closes upon the wound 
the fangs have made in the flesh, a tiny stream of venom 
is spirted through each fang into the bitten part. (See cuts 
under Crotalus and poison-fang.) The poison, which is 
specially modified saliva, is secreted in avenom-gland near 
the angle of the jaw, and is conveyed by avenom-duct tothe 
tooth. Itis extremely dangerous, readily killing the small 
animals upon which the snake feeds, and is often fatal to 
man and other large animals. It has an acid reaction, 
neutralizable by an alkali, and is harmless when swallow- 
ed, if there is no lesion of the mucous membrane, though ex- 
ceedingly poisonous when introduced into the circulation. 
The flesh of the rattlesnake is edible, and some animals, 
as hogs and peccaries, habitually feed upon these snakes. 
Among the best-known species are the banded and the 
diamond rattlesnakes, which inhabit eastern as well as 
other regions of the United States, and sometimes attain 
a length of 5 or 6 feet; many similarly large ones are found 
in the west, among them Crotalus pyrrhus, of a reddish 
color. The commonest species of the west is the Missouri 
rattlesnake, C. conflwentus, very widely distributed from 
the British tothe Mexican boundary. Among the smaller 
species are the massasauga, Crotalophorus tergeminus (Sis- 
trurus catenatus), also known as the sidewiper, from its 
habit of wriggling obliquely. One species, C,,cerastes, has 
a small horn over each eye. 

One of 
the moonworts or grape-ferns, Botrychium Vir- 
ginianum, found through a large part of North 
America and in the Old World. The sterile seg- 
ment of the frond is broadly triangular, thin and finely 
divided, and of ample size or often reduced. The name 
is apparently from the resemblance of the fruit to the rat- 


yx tles of a rattlesnake. 7 
rattlesnake-grass (rat’l-snak-gras), n. 


An 
American grass, Panicularia Canadensis, a 
handsome stout species with a large panicle of 
drooping spikelets, which are ovate, and flat- 
tish but turgid, like those of Briza, the quak- 


rattlesnake-grass 


ing-grass. It is a useful forage-grass in wet 
places. Sometimes called tall quaking-grass. 
rattlesnake-herb (rat’l- 


snak-érb), n. The bane- αν 
berry or cohosh. See Ac- \f 
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rattlesnake-master Ke / Ai 
(rat’l-snak-mas’tér), η. Xs / / 
One of several Ameri- 
can plants at some time 
reputed to cure the bite 
of the rattlesnake. (4) 
The false aloe, Agave Virgi- 
nica, said to be so called in 
South Carolina. A tincture of 
this plant is sometimes used 
for flatulent colic. (9) Accord- 
ing to Pursh, Lacinaria scartosa 
and L. squarrosa, in Virginia, 
Kentucky, and the Carolinas. 
(c) A species of eringo, Hryn- 
gium yuccifolium, also called, 
like Lacinaria, button-snake- 
root ; but the plants are quite 
unlike. See the generic names. 
rattlesnake-plantain 
(rat’l-snak-plan’tan), n. 
Any one of the three 
American species of Pera- 
mium. See Goodyera. 
rattlesnake-root (rat’l- 
snak-rét), π. A plant, Nabalus serpentarius, 
also N, albus and ΔΝ. altissimus, the first at least 





2 a 
Rattlesnake-master 
(Eryngium yucctfolium), 

I, upper part of the stem 
with the heads; 2, a leaf; a, 
a flower, with the bract, 





Rattlesnake-root (Vaéa/us albas). 
1, the inflorescence; 2, lower part of stem with root; a, ahead, after 
anthesis; 4, the achenium with the pappus. 


having some repute in North Carolina, ete., as 
a remedy for snake-bites. See Prenanthes and 
cancer-weed. 


rattlesnake-weed (rat’l-snak-wéd), n. A hawk- 
weed, Hieracium venosum, of the eastern half 
of the United States. It has a slender stem a foot 
or two high, forking above into a loose corymb of a few 
yellow heads. The leaves, which are marked with purple 
veins, are situated mostly at the base. These and the root 
are thought to possess an astringent virtue. 


rattletrap (rat’l-trap),”. A shaky, rattling ob- 
ject; especially, a rattling, rickety vehicle ; in 
the plural, objects clattering or rattling against 
each other. [Collogq.] 
Hang me if Τά ha’ been at the trouble of conveying her 
and her rattle-traps last year across the channel. 
Mrs. Gore, Castles in the Air, xxxiv. 


“He'd destroy himself, and me too, if I attempted to 
ride him at such a rattletrap as that.” A rattletrap! The 
quintain that she had put up with so much anxious care. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, viii. 

rattleweed (rat’l-wéd), π. A plant of the ge- 
nus Astragalus, in numerous species. It in- 
cludes various loco-weeds, and is presumably 
extended to Aragallusin the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

rattlewing (rat’l-wing), ». The golden-eyed 
duck, or whistlewing, Clangula glaucion. Also 
called whistler. [Eng.] 

rattlewort (rat’l-wert), n. [Not found in 
ΜΕ, ¢ AS. hretelwyrt, rattlewort, < *hretele, 
a rattle, + wyrt, wort: see rattle, wortl.] A 
plant of the genus Crotalaria. Compare rattle- 
box, 2 (b). 

rattling! (rat’ling),n. [Verbal η. of rattlel,v.] 
1. The act of making a rattle, clatter, or con- 
tinuous jarring noise, 

The noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the pransing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. Nahum iii. 2. 
2. The act of berating or railing at or other- 
wise assailing or attacking: as, to give one a 
rattling, 
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rattling! (rat’ling), p.a. [Ppr. of rattlel, v.] 
1. Making or adapted for making a rattle; 
hence, smart; sharp; lively in action, move- 
ment, or manners: as, a rattling rider; aratiling 
pace; a rattling game; a rattling girl. 

He ance tell’d me... that the Psalms of David were 
excellent poetry! as if the holy Psalmist thought ο) rat- 


tling rhymes ina blether, like his ain silly clinkum-clankum 
things that he ca’s verse. Scott, Rob Roy, xxi. 


2. Bewilderingly large or conspicuous: as, rat- 
tling stakes or bets. ([Collog. or slang. ] 

rattling? (rat’ling), η. A corruption of ratline. 

ratton, η. See ratten. 

rattoner}t, 7”. See rattener. 

rattoon!, η. See ratoon. 

rattoon?}, n. Same as ratan. 

rat-trap (rat’trap),». A trap for catching rats; 

*also, something resembling or suggesting such 
a trap.—Rat-trap pedal. See pedal. 

rauchwacke (rak’ wak; G. pron. rouch’vii’ke),n. 
[G., <rauch, smoke (= E. reek), + wacke, a sort 
of stone consisting of quartz, sand, and mica: 
see wacke. Cf. graywacke.] Dolomite or dolo- 
mitie limestone, containing many small irregu- 
lar cavities, frequently lined with crystals of 
brown-spar: a characteristic mode of ocecur- 
rence of the Zechstein division of the Permian 
in various parts of Germany. 

raucid (ra’sid), a. [< L.*raucidus, LL. dim. 
raucidulus, hoarse,< raucus, hoarse: see rau- 
cous.] Same as raucous. 

Methinks I hear the old boatman [Charon] paddling by 


the weedy wharf, with raucid voice, bawling “sculls.” 
Lamb, To the Shade of Elliston. 


raucity (ra’si-ti),n. [ς F. raucité, hoarseness, 
ς L. raucita(t-)s, hoarseness, also snoring, < 
raucus, hoarse: see raucous.] Roughness or 
harshness of utterance; hoarseness. 


The purling of a wreathed string, and the raucity of a 
mpet. Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 700. 


raucle (ri’kl), a. [Avar. of rackel, rackle, rash, 

fearless, also stout, firm, strong: see rackle, 
rakel.| Coarse; harsh; strong; firm; bold. 
[Seotch.] 


Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 


raucous (ra’kus),@. [= F. rauque = Pr. raue, 
rauch = Cat. rone = Sp. ronco, rauco = Pg. rouco 
= It. rauco, ς L. reucus, hoarse; ef. Skt. γ ru, 
ery out.) Hoarse; harsh; croaking in sound: 
as, a raucous voice or cry. 

ramepusly (ra’kus-li), adv. In a raucous man- 
ner; with a croaking sound; hoarsely. 

ος An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of reach}. 

raught?+, An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of reck. 

raun (rin), ». A dialectal form of roe?, 

rauncet,”. See rance®. 

raunceount, v. ¢ A Middle English form of 
ransom. 

raunch (rinch), v. ft Same as ranchl, 

raunsont, raunsount,”.andv. Middle English 
forms of ransom. 

rauracienne (r6-ras-ien’), ». 
as orseillin, 

Rausan (F. pron. r6-zon’), n. [F.: see def.] 
A wine of Bordeaux, of the commune of Mar- 
gaux: its best variety is the wine of Chateau 
Rausan, often exported under the name of Rau- 
san-Margaux. 


Rauvolfia (rau-vol’fi-i), η. [NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Leonhard Rauwolf, a Ger- 
man botanist and traveler of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.] A genus of sympetalous plants of the 
family Apocynacez, the dogbane family, tribe 


Plumeriex, and type of the subtribe Rauwvolfiex. 
It is characterized by a salver-shaped corolla with in- 
cluded stamens, an annular or cup-shaped disk, and an 
ovary with two carpels, each with two ovules, in fruit 
becoming drupaceous and united, often beyond the mid- 
dle. There are about 45 species, natives of the tropics in 
America, Asia, and Africa, alsoin South Africa. They are 
trees or shrubs, commonly with smooth whorled leaves 
which are three or four in a circle, and finely and closely 
feather-veined. The small flowers and fruit are in cymose 
clusters which become lateral and commonly resemble 
umbels. Mostspecies are actively poisonous ; some, as R. 
tetraphylla, are in repute as cathartics and emetics. Sev- 
eral medicinal species, with remarkably twisted roots and 
stems, were formerly separated as a genus Ophioxylon (Lin- 
neeus, 1753), on account of their producing both sterile 
flowers with two stamens and fertile flowers with five: 
as R. serpentina, the East Indian serpentwood, a climber 
with handsome leaves, the root of which is used in India 
and China as a febrifuge. R. Sandwicensis, the hao of 
the Hawaiians, a small milky tree with white scarred 
branches, is unlike all other species in its leafy sepals. 


ravage (rav’a)j),. [<F. ravage, ravage, havoe, 
spoil, « ravir, bear away suddenly: see ravish. | 


In dyeing, same 





rave 


Desolation or destruction wrought by the vio- 
lent action of men or beasts, or by physical or 
moral causes; devastation; havoc; waste; ruin: 
as, the ravage of a lion; the ravages of fire or 
tempest; the ravages of an invading army; the 
ravages of passion or grief. 

Would one think ’twere possible for love 

To make such ravage in a noble soul? 


And many another suppliant crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and man. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
=Syn. Pillage, plunder, spoliation, despoilment. These 
words all apply not to the treatment of people directly, but 
to the destruction or appropriation of property. 


ravage (rav’aj),v.t.; pret. and pp. ravaged, ppr. 

ravaging. [«< F. ravager, ravage; from the 
noun.] Todesolate violently; lay waste, as by 
force, storm, ete.; commit havoe on; devas- 
tate; pillage; despoil. 


Addison. 


Ceesar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and sees 
Mankind grown thin by his destructive sword. 
Addison, Cato i. 1. 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 358, 
=Syn. To plunder, waste. See the noun. 
ravager (rav’aj-ér), n. [< F. ravageur, ς rav- 
ager, ravage: see ravage.| One who ravages; 
a plunderer; a spoiler; one who or that which 
lays waste. 
Ravaton’s operation. See operation. 
rave! (rav), v.; pret.and pp. raved, ppr. raving. 
[ς ME. raven, rave, talk like a madman (cf. 
MD. freq. ravelen, D. revelen, dote, ete.), ς OF. 
raver, resver, rave, dote, speak idly, F. réver, 
dream (cf. OF. ravasser, rave, talk idly, reve, 
madness), = Sp. rabiar, rave, = Pg. raivar, 
rage (ef. It. ar-rabbiare, rage, go mad), < LL. 
*rabiare, rave, rage,< L. rabies, ML. rabia, rage, 
<L. rabere, rave, rage: see rage, n., and ef. rage, 
v., practically a doublet of ravel. Cf. also 
reverie.| I, intrans. 1. To talk like a madman; 
speak with delirious or passionate extrava- 
gance; declaim madly or irrationally; rage in 
speech. 

Peter was angry and rebuked Christ, and thought ear- 

nestly that he had raved, and not wist what he sayde. 
Tyndale, Works, p. 25. 
Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast? 
Addison, Cato, iv. 3. 
Three days he lay and raved 
And cried for death. 
illiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 336. 
2. To talk about something with exaggerated 
earnestness, and usually with little judgment 
or coherence; declaim enthusiastically, im- 
moderately, or ignorantly. 

He must fight singly to-morrow with Hector; and is so 
prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling that he raves 
in saying nothing. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 249. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 6. 
3. To produce a brawling or turbulent sound; 
move or act boisterously: used of the action 
of the elements. 
His bowre is in the bottom of the maine, 
Under a mightie rocke, gainst which doe rave 
The roring billowes in their proud disdaine. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., IIT. viii. 37. 

On one side of the church extends a wide woody dell 
along which raves a large brook among broken rocks and 
trunks of fallen trees, Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 444. 

II, trans. To utter in frenzy; say in a wild 
and excited manner. 

Pride, like the Delphic priestess, with a swell 
Rav’d nonsense, destin’d to be future sense. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vii. 596. 
rave7t (rav). An obsolete preterit of rive. 
rave} (rav),v.% [ς ME. raven; a secondary 

form of riven, after the pret. rave: see rivel.] 
To rive. 


And he worowede him, and slowhe him; ande thanne he 
ranne to the false emperes, ande ravide hir evine to the 
bone, but more harme dide he not to no mane, 

Gesta Romanorum, p. 202. (Halliweil.) 
ravet (rav), v. t [A dial. form of reave.] 1. 
Same as reave, 3. 
Thairfoir I hald the subject vaine, 
Wold rave us of our right. 
Battle of Balrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VIT. 220). 
2. To tear up; pull or tear the thatch or cover- 
ing from (a house): same as reave, 4. Halliwell. 


[Ῥτου. Eng.]—To rave up, to pull up; gather toge- 
ther. [Prov. Eng.} 


rave‘ (rav),”. [<rave4,v.] A tearing; a hole 
or opening made by tearing out or away: as, @ 
raveinan old building. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
τανοῦ (rav), . [Origin obseure.] One of the 
ne pieces of the body of a wagon or other ve- 
icle. 


rave 


The rave bolts {in a bob-sleigh] extend upward from the 
runners in front and rear of the knees, and the raves rest 
between their ends on the bottom of the recess. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 190. 


Floating raves, a light open frame of horizontal bars, 
attached along the top of the sides of wagons, and sloping 
upward and outward from them. They are convenient 
for supporting and securing light bulky loads. Farrow, 


Mil. Encyc., I. 679. 
rave° (rav), ». [ME., < OF. rave, < L. rapa, 
rapum, a turnip: see rape*.) A turnip. 
Rave, as brassik for vyne as ille is fonde. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 173. 
rave-hook (rav’huk),». In ship-carp., a hooked 
iron tool used when enlarging the butts for re- 
ceiving a sufficient quantity of oakum; a rip- 
ping-iron. 
ravell (rav’el or rav’1), v.; pret. and pp. raveled 
or ravelled, ppr. raveling orravelling. [Former- 
ly also reavel and (as a var. of the noun) revel; 
early mod. E. also *vivel, ryvell (< OF. riuler, un- 
ravel, < LG.); « MD. ravelen, entangle (L. in- 
tricare, Kilian), ravel (Hexam, Sewel) (wit ra- 
velen, ravel out, unravel), D. rafelen, unravel, 
unweave, = LG. reffeln, rebeln, rebbeln, unravel, 
unweave; origin unknown. There is no obvi- 
ous connection with G.raffeln, snatch up, rake, 
raffel, a rake, grate for flax, ς raffen, snatch: 
see raff, raflel.] I, trans. 1. To tangle; en- 
tangle; entwine confusedly; involve in a tan- 
gled or knotted mass, as thread or hair mingled 
together loosely. 
Sleepe that knits vp the rauel’d Sleeue [that is, floss-silk] 
of Care. Shak., Macbeth (folio 1628), ii. 2. 37. 


I've reavell’d a’ my yellow hair 
Coming yen the wind. 
lenkindie (Child’s Ballads, ΤΠ. 12). 


Minute glands, which resemble ravelled tubes, formed 
of basement membrane and epithelial scales. 
J. R. Nichols, Fireside Science, p. 186. 


Hence—2. To involve; perplex; confuse. 


What glory’s due to him that could divide 
Such ravel’d int’rests, has the knot untied? Wadler. 


3t. To treat confusedly; jumble; muddle. 


They but rvavel it over loosely, and pitch upon disputing 
against particular conclusions, Sir Κ. Digby. 
4. To disentangle; disengage the threads or 
fibers of (a woven or knitted fabric, a rope, a 
mass of tangled hair, ete.); draw apart thread 
by thread; unravel: commonly with owt: inthis 
sense (the exact contrary of the first sense), 
originally with out, ravel out being equivalent 
to unravel. 

Must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly ? 
Shak., Rich. ΤΙ., iv. 1. 228, 
The fiction pleas’d ; their loves I long elude; 
The night still ravell’d what the day renew’d. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, xix. 

A favorite gown had been woven by her maids, of cot- 
ton, striped with silk procured by raveling the general’s 
discarded stockings. The Century, XXXVII. 841. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To become entangled or 
snarled, as the ends of loose and dangling 
threads, or a mass of loose hair. Henece—2. 
To become involved or confused; fall into per- 
plexity. 

As you unwind her love from him, 
Lest it should ravel and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me. 
Shak., 'T. G. of V., iii. 9. 52. 
Till, by their own perplexities involved, 
They ravel more, still less resolved. 
, Milton, 8. A., 1. 805. 
3. To curl up, as a hard-twisted thread. 
Jamieson. [Scotch.]--4. To become untwisted 
or disjoined, as the outer threads of a loosely 
made fabric or the strands of a rope; become 
disjoined thread by thread; fray, as a garment 
at the edges: commonly with out. 


1 ryvell out, as sylke doth, je rivle. Palsgrave. 


Hence —5. To suffer gradual disintegration 
or decay. 
Do’s my lord ravell out? do’s he fret? 
Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 


And this vast Work all ravel out again 
To its first Nothing. Cowley, Davideis, i. 


6}. To make a minute and careful examination 
in order to straighten what is confused, unfold 
what is hidden, or clear up what is obscure; 
investigate; search; explore. 

It can be little pleasure to us to rave [sic ed. 1660, 1671; 
rake, ed. 1681, 1686: read ravel] into the infirmities of God’s 
servants, and bring them upon the stage. 

Bp. Sanderson, Works, I. 100, 


It will be needless to ravel far into the records of elder 
times. Decay of Christian Piety. 
The humour of ravelling into all these mystical or en- 

tangled matters. . . produced infinite disputes. 
Sir W. Temple. 
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ravell (rav’el or rav’l), π. [Formerly or dial. 

also revel; «γαυεῖ1, v.] 1. Araveled thread; 
araveling. [Rare.] 

Life goes all to ravels and tatters. Carlyle, in Froude. 


2. pl. The broken threads cast away by women 
at their needlework. Halliwell (spelled revels). 
—8,. In weaving, a serrated instrument for guid- 
ing the separate yarns when being distributed 
and wound upon the yarn-beam of a loom, or 
for guiding the yarns wound on a balloon; an 
evener; a separator. 
Also, in Scotch spelling, raivel. 
ravel? (rav’el), v. Same as rabble. 
Eng. | 
ravel-bread (rav’el-bred), π. Same as raveled 
bread. See raveled. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
raveledt, ravelledt,a. [ς OF. ravalé, ravalle, 
brought low, abated, lessened in price, PP. of 
ring 


[Prov. 


ravaler, ravaller, ravailler, bring down, 
low, abate, diminish, lessen in price, ¢ r¢e-, back 
+ avaler, let down, come down: see avale.| 
Lower-priced: distinctively noting wheaten 
bread made from flour and bran together. 

The raveled is a kind of cheat bread, but it reteineth 


more of the grosse and lesse of the pure substance of the 
wheat. Harrison, p. 168. (Halliwell.) 


They had four different kinds of wheaten bread: the 
finest called manchet, the second cheat or trencher bread, 
the third ravelled, and the fourth in England called mes- 
celin [see maslin2], in Scotland mashloch. The ravelled 
was baken up just as it came from the mill, flour, bran, and 
all. Arnot, Hist. of Edin. (Jamieson.) 
ravelin (rav’lin), ». [Formerly also rav’lin, 
corruptly raveling; ς OF. ravelin, F. ravelin, 
m., OF. also raveline, f., = Sp. revellin = Pg. 
revelim, ¢ OIt. ra- 
vellino, revellino, 
It. riwvellino, a 
ravelin; origin 
unknown; hard- 
ly, as supposed, 
ς L. re-, back, + 
vallum, a wall, 
rampart: see 
wall, Cf. F. 
dial. ravelin, 
dim. of ravin, a 
ravine, hollow: 
see ravine2.] A 
detached {τίατ- 
gular work in 
fortification, with two embankments which 


form a projecting angle. In the figure BB is the 
ravelin, with A its redout, and CC its ditch. DD is the 
main ditch of the fortress, and # the passage giving ac- 
cess from the fortress to the ravelin. 


We will erect 
Wals and a raveling that. may safe our fleet and us pro- 
tect. Chapman, Iliad, vii. 
This book will live, it hath a genius;... 
‘ here needs no words’ expence 
In bulwarks, rav’lins, ramparts for defence. 
B. Jonson, On the Poems of Sir John Beaumont. 
raveling!, ravelling (rav’el-ing), η. [Verbal 
n. of ravell, v.] A raveled thread or fiber; a 
thread drawn out from a woven, knitted, or 
twisted fabric: as, to use ravelings for basting. 
raveling2}, ». An obsolete form of ravelin. 
raveling-engine (rav’el-ing-en’jin), n. In pa- 
per-manuf., a machine for tearing rags for 
making into pulp; a rag-engine or tearing- 
cylinder. 
ravelledt, ravelling, See raveled, raveling1. 
ravelly (rav’el-i),a. [ς ravell + -y1.] Show- 
ing loose or disjoined threads; partly raveled 
out. [Colloq.] 
Dressed in a dark suit of clothes that looked seamed and 
ravelly, as if from rough contact with thorny undergrowth. 
The Century, XX XIX, 444. 
ravelment (rav’el-ment),”. [< ravell + -ment.] 
A pulling or drawing apart, as in raveling a 
fabric; hence, disunion of feeling; disagree- 





Ravelin. 


yment; embroilment. 


raven! (ra’vn), n. anda. [< ME. raven, reven, 
revin; pl. ravenes, refnes, remes; ς AS. hrefn, 
hrefn, hremn, hremn = D. raven, rave, raaf = 
MLG. raven, rave, LG. rave = OHG. rabo, also 
hraban, raban, hram, ram, MHG. rabe, also 
rappe, raben, ram, ramm (forms remaining in 
the proper names Lapp and Wolf-ram) = Icel. 
hrafn = OSw. rafn, ramn = Dan. ravn (not re- 
corded in Goth.), a raven; perhaps, like the 
erow and owl, named from its cry, namely 
from the root seen in L. crepare, rattle: see 
crepitation, discrepant. The alleged etymologi- 
cal connection with L. corvus, Gr. κόραξ, raven, 
L. cornix, Gr. κορώνη, crow, Pol. kruk, a raven, 
Skt. kdrava, a raven, is not made out.] 1. n. 
1. A bird of the larger species of the genus 


raven? (rav’n), v. 


Ravenala 


Corvus, having the feathers of the throat lance- 
olate and distinct from one another. The plu- 
mage is entirely black, with more or less lustrous or me- 
tallic sheen; the bill and feet are ebony-black ; the wings 
are pointed, the tail is rounded, and the nostrils are con- 
cealed beneath large tufts of antrorse plumules. The 
voice is raucous. The common raven is C. coraz, about 





Raven (Corwus corax). 


2 feet long and 50 inches in extent of wings. It inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and some other regions, and the American 
birds are considered as forming two subspecies, Corvus 
corax principalis, the northern and eastern form, and 
C. c. sinuatus of the southwest. A distinct species 
is C. cryptoleucus of western North America, with the 
concealed bases of the feathers of the neck snowy-white. 
Ravens make very intelligent pets, but are thievish and 
troublesome. They may be taught to imitate speech 
to some extent. In the wild state the raven is omnivo- 
rous, like the crow; it nests on trees, rocks, and cliffs, 
preferring the most inaccessible places, and lays four or 
five greenish eggs heavily speckled with brown and black- 
ish shades. The American raven is now almost unknown 
in the eastern parts of the United States, but is still 
abundant in the west. Ravens have from time immemo- 
rial been viewed with superstitious dread, being supposed 
to bring bad luck and forebode death. 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 40. 
2. A kind of fish. See sea-raven and Hemi- 
tripteride. 
I. a. Black as a raven; evenly and glossily 
or lustrously black: as, raven locks. 
Smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. 
Milton, Comus, I. 251. 
raven? (rav’n), n. [Also ravine; early mod. E. 
also ravin; ς ΜΕ. ravin, ravine, ravyne, ra- 
veyne, ς OF. ravine, raveine, rabine, prey, plun- 
der, rapine, also rapidity, impetuosity, prob. = 
Pr. rabina, < L. rapina, plunder, pillage: see 
rapine, a doublet of raven?.] 1, Plunder; 
rapine; robbery; rapacity; furious violence. 
[Archaie. ] 

And whan thei herde the horne a-noon thei slaked 
theire reynes and spored theire horse and smote in to the 
hoste with grete ravyne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 324. 

Oh gods! 
Why do we like to feed the greedy raven 
Of these blown men? Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 4. 
2. Plunder; prey; food obtained with rapacity. 


That is to seyn, the foulis of ravyne 
Were heyest set. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 323. 


Egles, Gledes, Ravenes, and othere Foules of raveyne, 
that eten Flesche. Mandeville, Travels, p. 309. 

The lion . .. filled his holes with prey, and his dens 
with ravin. Nah. ii. 12. 
[Also ravin; < OF. raviner, 
seize by force, ravage, ¢ L.*rapinare (in deriv.), 
plunder, < rapina, plunder, impetuosity: see 
raven2, n.) I, trans. 14, To seize with rapa- 
city, especially food; prey upon; ravage. See 
ravined.— 2. To subject to rapine or ravage; 
obtain or take possession of by violence. | 
- Master Carew of Antony, in his Survay of Cornewall, 


witnesseth that the Sea hath ravened from that Shire that 
whole Country of Lionesse. Hakewill, Apology, i. 3, § 2. 


Woe to the wolves who seek the flock to raven and de- 
vour! Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 
3. To devour with great eagerness; eat with 
voracity; swallow greedily. 
Our natures do pursue, 


Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil. Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 133. 


They rather may be said to rawen then to eate it; and, 
holding the flesh with their teeth, cut it with rasors of 
stone. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 778. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To prey with rapacity; show ra- 
pacity. 

Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf. Gen. xlix, 27. 

Ravenala (rav-e-na’li), η. [NL. (Adanson, 
1763), from a native name in Madagascar.] A 
genus of monocotyledonousplants, of thefamily 





Ravenala 


Musacex, the banana family. It is characterized 
by a loculicidally three-valved and three-celled capsule 
with numerous seeds in six rows, and by separate long 
and narrow sepals and petals, three of each, all similar 
and unappendaged. There are but 2 species, natives one 
of Madagascar, the other of northern Brazil and Guiana. 
In both thestem is sometimes short, with the leaves almost 
all radical, at other times forming a tall woody trunk 
reaching 30 feet high, ringed by leaf-scars. The handsome 
oblong and two-ranked leaves resemble those of the ba- 
nana, and are of immense size, being considered the largest 
undivided leaves known, with the exception perhaps of 
the Victoria lily. The long concave leafstalks are divid- 
ed within into small cubical chambers, about a half-inch 
square, filled with a clear watery sap which forms a re- 
freshing drink, whence the name traveler’s-tree, used in 
botanic gardens for R. Madagascariensis. The leaves are 
also used as a thatch for the native huts. The large flow- 
ers form a short many-flowered raceme within the spathe, 
and are followed by woody capsules and edible seeds with 
a lacerate and pulpy blue aril which yields an essential 
oil. See traveler’s-tree. 

A black 


raven-cockatoo (ra’vn-kok-a-t6”), η. 
cockatoo. See cockatoo. 
ravener} (rav’n-ér), m. [ς ME. raviner, rav- 
inere, ravyner, ravinour, ravynour, raveynour, < 
OF. ravineor, ravinour, ς li. rapinator, a piun- 
derer, robber, ς *rapinare, plunder, rob: see 
raven2.)] 1. One who ravens or plunders; a 
greedy plunderer, a devourer or pursuer. 
We scorne swich raviners and honters of touleste 
thinges. Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 3, 
And then he is such a ravener after fruit. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 


2. A bird of prey. Holland. 
ravening (rav’n-ing), η. [Verbal n. of raven?, 
v.] Eagerness for plunder; rapacity. 
Your inward part is full of ravening [extortion, R. Υ.] 
and wickedness. Luke xi. 39. 
raveningly (rav’n-ing-li), adv. In a ravening 
or ravenous manner; voraciously; greedily. 
Liguirire somtymes is auidé and helluosé, that is gried- 
ily and raueninglye or gluttonously to devour very much. 
Udall, Flowers, fol. 98. 
ravenous (rav’n-us), a. [< OF. ravinos, rai- 
nous, ravineus, Ε'. ravineux, violent, impetuous, 
= It. rapinoso, ravenous, etec., ς ML. *rapino- 
sus, 1. rapina, rapine: see raven2. Cf. rapi- 
nous.) 1. Furiously voracious; hungry even 
to rage; devouring with rapacious eagerness: 
as, a ravenous wolf, lion, or vulture; to be vave- 
nous with hunger. 
I will give thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort, 


and to the beasts of the field, to be devoured. 
Ezek. xxxix. 4. 


I wish some ravenous wolf had eaten thee! 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 31. 
2. Greedily eager for gratification ; tending to 
rapacity or voracity: as, ravenous appetite or 
desire. 
Thy desires 
Are wolvish, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 
hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 108. 
=Syn. Voracious, etc. See rapacious, 
ravenously (rav’n-us-li), adv. 
manner; with raging voracity. 
ravenousness (rav’n-us-nes); ». The state or 
character of being ravenous; furious avidity; 
rage for prey. | 
The ravenousness of α lion or bear are natural to them. 
Sir M. Hale. 
ravenry (ra’vn-ri), ».; pl. ravenries (-riz). [¢ 
raven! + -ry.] A place where ravens nest and 
breed or are kept. 
Nothing short of a reward given on the hatching-off of 
a ravenry . . . would insure protection. 
Nature, XX XVII. 602. 
Ravensara (rav-en-sa’rii),n. [NL.(Sonnerat, 
1782), < Malagasy ravin-dzara, said to mean 
‘good leaf.’| A genus of trees of the family 


Lauracez and tribe ere meat It is distin- 
guished by having the parts of the flower in threes, two- 
celled anthers, an enlarged perianth-tube closed over the 
ovary in fruit, and a seed with six lobes descending into 
as many false cells of the pericarp. The 4 speciesare smooth 
aromatic trees of Madagascar. R. aromatica has a clove- 
like fragrance throughout, and its fruit, called clove-nut- 
meg or ravensara-nut, is used in Madagascar as a spice. 


raven’s-duck (ra’vnz-duk), n. <A fine kind of 
hempen sail-cloth. 
ravenstone (ra’vn-stdn),n. [Tr. G. rabenstein, a 
gallows (also a black stone), < rabe,= E. raven, + 
stein = E., stone: so called as a place where ravens 
(birds of ill omen) and vultures congregate. 
Cf. D. raven-kop, hangman, lit. ‘raven-head’: 
see raven! and stone!.] A gallows. [Rare.] 
To and fro, as the night-winds blow, 
The carcass of the assassin swings ; 
And then alone, on the raven-stone, 
The raven flaps his dusky wings. 
Byron, Manfred (first MS.), iii. 
raver (ra’vér),. [< ME. ravare ; ¢ ravel + -er1, 
Cf. F. réveur, dreamer.] One who raves or is 
furious; a maniac. 


In a ravenous 
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As old decrepite persons, yong Infantes, fooles, Madmen, 
and Ravers. Touchstone of Complexions, p. 94. (Davies.) 
ravery} (ra’vér-i), η. [ς OF. resverie, raving, 
dreaming: see ravel, and ef. reverie.] The act 
or practice of raving; extravagance of speech 
or expression; 8 raving. 

Reject them not as the raveries of a child. 

Sir J. Sempill, Sacrilege Sacredly Handled, Int. (Davies.) 
ravint (rav’in), n.andv. See raven?. 
ravinel, ». Same as raven?. 
ravine? (ra-vén’),». [ς ME. ravine, rauyne, < 

OF. ravine, rabine, a raging flood, a torrent, an 

inundation, a hollow worn by a torrent, a ra- 

vine, F. ravine, ravin, a ravine; a particular 
use of ravine, violence, impetuosity, plunder, ¢ 

L. rapina, rapine, violence, plunder: see rapine, 

and ef. raven?.| 1}. A raging flood. 

A ravine, or inundation of waters, which overcometh all 
things that come in its way. Cotgrave. 
2. Along deep hollow worn by a stream or tor- 
rent of water; hence, any deep narrow gorge, 
as in a mountain; a gully.=syn, 2. Glen, Gorge, 
etc. See valley. 

ravinedt (rav’ind), a. 

+ -ed?.] Ravenous. 

Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 24. 
ravine-deer (ra-vén’dér), x. The goat-antelope 
of the Deccan, which inhabits rocky places. 


[Irreg. ς ravin, raven?, 





ti 


Ravine-deer (7etraceros quadricornis). 9 


It has many names, vernacular and technical, as blacktai, 
chikara, chousingha, kalsiepie, Antilope chikara or quadrt- 
cornis, Tetraceros quadricornis, and T'ragops bennettt. 
raving (ra’ving), π. [ς ME. ravynge; verbal 
n. of ravel, v.] Furious exclamation; irra- 
tional incoherent talk. 
They are considered as lunatics, and therefore tolerated 
in their ravings. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 
raving (ra’ving), p.a. 1. Furious with deliri- 
um; mad; distracted.—2. Fit to excite admi- 
ration or enthusiasm; hence, amazing, intense, 
superlative, or the like. [Colloq. or slang.] 
A letter of raving gallantry, which Orlando Furioso 


himself might have penned, potent with the condensed 
essence of old romance. J. D’Israc?i, Amen. of Lit., IT. 262. 


The veterans liked to recall over the old Madeira the 
wit and charms of the raving beauties who had long gone 
the way of the famous vintages of the cellar. 

New Princeton Rev., I. 6. 

ravingly (ra’ving-li), adv. In a raving man- 

ner; with furious wildness or frenzy; distract- 
edly. 

The swearer is ravingly mad; his own lips so pronounce 
him. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 283. 

ravisablet, α. [ME., < OF. ravissable, ς ravir, 
ravish: see ravish.] Ravenous. 
And inward we, withouten fable, 
Ben gredy wolves ravisable. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7016. 
ravisantt, a. [ME., also ravisaunt ; < OF. ravi- 
sant, ravissant, ppr. of ravir, ravish: see ravish. 
Cf. ravissant.] Ravishing; ravening; preda- 
tory. 
The wolf, wilde and ravisaunt, 
With the schep zeode so milde so lomb. 
MS. Laud. 108, f. 11. (Halliwell. 
ravish (rav’ish), ο. t [ς ME. ravisshen, rav- 
ischen, ravisen, ravichen, ς OF. (and F.) raviss-, 
stem of certain parts of ravir, ravish, snatch 
away hastily, = It. rapire,< L. rapere, snatch, 
seize: see rape? and rapid. Cf. ravage.] 1. 
To seize and carry off; transport or take away 
forcibly; snatch away. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Thanne thei seyn that he is ravissht in to another 


world, where he is a grettre Lord than he was here. 
Mandeville, Travels, Ρ. 254. 


Taw 


And the gret fray that the [they] mad in the tyme of 
masse it ravyched my witts and mad me ful hevyly dys- 
posyd. Paston Letters, IT. 81. 


These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuse thee. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 38. 
2. To transport mentally; enrapture; bring 
into a state of ecstasy, as of delight or fear. 
Sore were all their mindes rauished wyth feare, that in 
maner half beside themselves they said... 
Golding, tr. of Cesar, fol. 178. 
Thou hast ravished my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
The view of this most sweet Paradise [Mantua]... did 
even ravish my senses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 145. 


My friend was ravished with the beauty, innocence, and 
sweetness that appeared in all their faces. 
Addison, Freeholder, No. 47. 


3. To deprive by seizure; dispossess violently: 


with of. 
They may ravish me o’ my life, 
But they canna banish me fro’ Heaven hie. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child’s Ballads, VI. 57). 


And am I blasted in my bud with treason? 
Boldly and basely of my fair name ravish’d ? 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 
4, Toviolate the chastity of; commitrape upon; 
deflower. 
Their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished. 
Isa. xiii. 16. 
My heroes slain, my bridal bed o’erturn’d, 
My daughters ravish’d, and my city burn’d, 
My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor. 
Pope, Tliad, xxii. 89. 
ravisht (rav’ish), n. [<ravish,v.] Ravishment; 
ecstasy; a transport or rapture. 

Most of them . . . had builded their comfort of salva- 
tion upon unsound grounds, viz. some upon dreams and 
ravishes of spirit by fits; others upon the reformation of 
their lives. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 219, an. 1636. 

ravisher (rav’ish-ér), η. [< ME. ravischour, 
ravissour, ς OF. raviseor, raviseur, F. ravisseur, 
ravisher, < ravir, ravish: see ravish.] 1. One 
who ravishes or takes by violence. 
Gods ! shall the ravisher display your hair, 
While the fops envy and the ladies stare? 
Pope, R. of the L., iv. 103. 
2. One who violates the chastity of a woman. 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief! 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 888. 
3. One who or that which transports with de- 
light. 
ravishing (rav’ish-ing),. [« ME. ravisshing, 
ravyschynge; verbal n. of ravish, v.] Eestatie 
delight; mental transport. [Rare.] 

The ravishings that sometimes from aboue do shoot 

abroad in the inward man, Feltham, Resolves, ii. 66. 
ravishing (rav’ish-ing), p. a. 1. Snatching; 
taking by violence; of or pertaining to ravish- 
ment. 

Tarquin’s ravishing strides. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 55. 


2. Exciting rapture or eestasy; adapted to en- 
chant; exquisitely lovely; enrapturing. _ 
Those delicious villas of St. Pietro d’Arena, which pre- 


sent another Genoa to you, the ravishing retirements of the 
Genoese nobility. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 17, 1644. 


He[Emerson]. . . gaveus ravishing glimpses of an ideal 
under the dry husk of our New England. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 380. 
3+. Moving furiously along; hurrying. Chau- 
cer, Boéthius, i. meter 5. 

ravishingly (rav’ish-ing-li), adv. In.a.ravish- 
ing manner; so as to delight or enchant. 
ravishment (rav’ish-ment),n. [< OF. (and F.) 
ravissement, ἃ ravishing, ravishment, < ravir, 
ravish: see ravish.] 1. The act of seizing and 
carrying off, or the act or state of forcible ab- 
duction; violent transport or removal.— 2. 
Mental transport; a carrying or being carried 
away with delight; ecstasy; rapture. 
All things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 
Milton, P. L., v. 46. 
The music and the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of Spring. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii, 18. 
3. Violation of female chastity; rape. | 
In bloody death and vavishment delighting. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 430. 
ravissant (rav’i-sant), a. [See ravisant.] In 
her., leaping in a position similar to rampant: 
usually noting the wolf. 
ravisset, v.t. A Middle English form of ravish. 


Chaucer. 


Taw! (ré),a.andn. [< ME. raw, rau, ra, ς AS. 
hredw, hrew, raw, uncooked, unprepared, sore, 
= OS. hra = D. raauw = MLG. rauw, ro, LG. rau 
= OHG. γᾶο, ré, row (raw-), MHG. ro (raw-), 
G. roh = Icel. hrar = Sw. rd = Dan. raa, raw, 
crude; akin to L. crudus, raw, cruentus, bloody, 
cruor, gore, blood (see crude), Gr. κρέας, flesh, 
Skt. kravis, raw meat, krira, cruel, hard, OSlay. 


raw 


kriivt, Lith. kravjas, blood.) I, a. 1. Existing in 
the state of natural growth or formation; un- 
changed in constitution by subjection to heat 
or other alterative agency; uncooked, or chemi- 
cally unaltered: as, raw meat, fish, oysters, ete.; 
most fruits are eaten raw; raw medicinal sub- 
stances: raw (that is, unburnt) umber. 
Distilled waters will last longer than raw waters. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 347. 
On this brown, greasy napkin . . . lie the raw vege- 
tables she is preparing for domestic consumption. 
H, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 165. 
2. In an unchanged condition as regards some 
process of fabrication; unwrought or unman- 
ufactured. In this sense raw is used either of sub- 
stances in their primitive state, or of partly or wholly fin- 
ished products fitted for working into other forms, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case: as, the raw materials of a 
manufacture , raw silk or cotton (the prepared fiber); raw 
marble; raw clay. 
Eight thousand bailes of raw silke are yearly made in 
the Island. Sandys, Travailes, p. 192. 
Like a cautious man of business, he was not going to 
speak rashly of a raw material in which he had had no 
experience. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 5. 
It [the German mind] has supplied the raw material in 
almost every branch of science for the defter wits of other 
nations to work on. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 2938. 


3. In a rudimental condition; crude in quality 

or state; primitively or coarsely constituted; 

unfinished; untempered; coarse; rough; harsh. 
Her lips were, like raw lether, pale and blew. 

Spenser, Ε. Q., V. xii. 29. 

The coast scene of Hoguet . . . copied in water-color, 


... and blind-haltered with a blazing space of raw-white 
all around it. The Nation, Feb., 1875, p. 84. 


The raw vessels fresh from the wheel, which only re- 
quire a moderate heat to prepare them for being glazed, 
are piledin the highest chamber. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 638. 

The glycerine is of a brownish colour and known as raw, 
in which state it is sold for many purposes. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 310. 


4. Harshly sharp or chilly, as the weather; 
bleak, especially from cold moisture; charac- 
terized by chilly dampness. 
Once, upon a raw and gusty day. Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 100. 
Dreadful to me was the coming home in the raw twi- 
light, with nipped fingers and toes. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, i. 


A raw mist rolled down upon the sea. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 15. 


5. Crude or rude from want of experience, 
skill, or reflection; of immature character or 
quality; awkward; untrained; unfledged; ill- 
instructed or ill-considered: said of persons 
and their actions or ideas. 


No newelie practised worshippinges alloweth he for hys, 
but vtterlye abhorreth them all as thinges rawe and unsa- 
uerye. Bp. Bale, Image, ii. 

An opinion hath spread itself very far in the world, as 
if the way to be ripe in faith were to be raw in wit and 
judgment. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 77. 


He had also a few other raw Seamen, but such as would 
have made better Landmen, they having served the King 
of Siam as Soldiers. Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 112. 


His (Sherman’s] division was at that time wholly raw, no 
part of it ever having been in an engagement. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 338. 


6. Looking like raw meat, as from lividness or 
removal of the skin; deprived or appearing des- 
titute of the natural integument: as, a raw 
sore; 8 raw spot on a horse. 


His cheeke-bones raw, and eie-pits hollow grew, 
And brawney armes had lost their knowen might. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. xii. 20. 


When raw flesh appeareth in him [a leper], he shall be 
unclean. Lev. xiii. 14. 


Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danish sword. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 62. 


7. Feeling sore, as from abrasion of the skin; 
harshly painful; galled. 


And all his sinews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment. 
Spenser, F. Ο., L x. 2. 
Sec. Gent. Have you no fearful dreams? 
Steph. Sometimes, as all have 
That go to bed with raw and windy stomachs. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 7. 
8. In ceram., unbaked—that is, either fresh from 
the potters’ wheel or the mold, or merely dried 


without the use of artificial heat.—Raw edge, 
that edge of any textile fabric which is not finished with 
a selvage, nor hemmed or bound or otherwise secured, 
and which is therefore liable to ravel out.—Raw hide. 
See hide2 and rawhide.—Raw material oil, sienna, 
gilk, etc. See the nouns.=Syn. Raw, Crude. These 
words, the same in ultimate origin and in earlier mean- 
ing, have drawn somewhat apart. Raw continues to ap- 
ply to food which is not yet cooked, as raw potatoes; but 
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crude has lost that meaning. Raw is applied to material 
not yet manufactured, as cotton, silk; crude rather to that 
which ον not refined, as petroleum, or matured, as a theory 
or an idea, 


IT. n. 1. A raw article, material, or product. 
Specifically —(a) An uncooked oyster, or an oyster of a 
kind preferred for eating raw: as, a plate of raws. [Col- 
log.) (6) Raw sugar. ([Collogq. or trade use.] 


The stock of raws on hand on the 81st of December, 1884, 
amounted to 1,000,000 kilograms. 
U. S. Cons. Rep., No. 1x. (1886), p. 96. 
2. A raw, galled, or sore place; an established 
sore, 38 on a horse; hence, soreness or sensi- 
tiveness of feeling or temper. ([Colloq.] 
Like savage hackney coachmen, they know where there 
is a raw. De Quincey. (Webster.) 
It’s a tender subject, and every one has a raw on it. 
Lever, Davenport Dunn. 
Here is Baynes, . . . ina dreadfully wicked, murderous, 
and dissatisfied stateof mind. His chafing, bleeding tem- 
per is one raw ; his whole soul one rage and wrath. 
Thackeray, Philip, xxvii. 
3. In bot., same as ragl, 3 (0). [Prov Eng.] 
—To touch one on the raw, to irritate one by alluding 
to or joking him about any matter in respect to which he 
is especially sensitive. 


raw? (ra), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
row2, 
Clavers and his Highlandmen 
Came down upo’ the raw. 
Battle of Killiecrankie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 153). 
rawbonet (ri’bon),a. [< raw1 + bone,n.] Same 
as raw-boned. Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 34. 
raw-boned (r4’bond), a. Having little flesh on 
the bones; lean and large-boned; gaunt. 


Lean raw-boned rascals! who would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity? 


Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 2. 35. 
rawhead (ré’hed), n. 1. A specter; a nursery 
bugbear of frightful aspect. usually coupled 
with bloody-bones. 

I was told before 
My face was bad enough; but now I look 


Like Bloody-Bone and Raw-Head, to fright children. 
Fletcher (and another?), Prophetess, iv. 4. 


The indiscretion of servants, whose usual method is to 
awe children, and keep them in subjection, by telling 
them of raw-head and bloody-bones. 

Locke, Education, § 138. 

2. The cream which rises on the surface of 

raw milk, or milk that has not been heated. 

Halliwell. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 

rawhide (ra’hid),n.anda. [< raw] + hidel, n.] 
1. π. 1. The material of untanned skins of 

gattle, very hard and tough when twisted in 

strips for ropes or the like, and dried.—2. A 

riding-whip made of twisted rawhide. 
II, a. Made of rawhide: as, a rawhide whip. 
rawish (ra’ish), a. [< rawl + -ishl.] Some- 
what raw; rather raw, in any sense of that 
word. 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter. 

Marston, Prol. to Antonio’s Revenge. 
rawly (ra’li), adv. 1. In a raw, erude, un- 
finished, immature, or untempered manner; 
crudely; roughly. 

Nothing is so prosaic as the rawly new. 

W. W. Story, Roba di Roma, i. 
2+. In an unprepared or unprovided state. 


Some crying for a surgeon, some upon their wives left 
poor behind them, some upon the debts they owe, some 
upon their children rawly left. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 147. 

rawness (ra’nes),”. [ς ME. rawenes, rawnesse, 
rownes ; ς raw! + -ness.] 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being raw, in any sense. 

Of what Comodity such vse of arte wilbe in our tounge 
may partely be seene by the scholasticall rawnesse of some 


newly Commen from the vniuersities. 
Booke of Precedence (Ε. E. T. Β., extra ser.), 1. 2. 


Much if not most of this rawness in the use of English 
must come, not merely from defective training in schools, 
but from defective training at home. 

The Nation, XLVITII. 392. 
21. Unprepared or precipitate manner; want 
of provision or foresight. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, . .. 
Without leave-taking? Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 26. 
rawnsake}, v. t. An old form of ransack. 
raw-port (ra’port), η. A port-hole in a small 
sailing vessel through which in a calm an oar 
can be worked. 
raw-pot (ra’pot), ». A young crow. 
Trish. ] 

The crows . . . feeding the young rawpots that kicked 
up such a bobbery in their nests wid hunger. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, Sketches of Irish Char., p. 36. 

rax (raks), v. [< ME. raxen, roxen, rasken, 
rosken, stretch oneself, ς AS. *racsan, raxan, 
stretch oneself after sleep; with formative -s 
(as in cleanse, rinse, etc.), from the root of rack1, 
stretch: see rack!,] I, trans, To stretch, or 


[Loeal, 


raxlet, Vv 9 a. 


* , 
ray! (ra), 1. 


ray 


stretch out; reach out; reach or attain to; ex- 
tend the hand to; hand: as, raz me ower the 
pitcher. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] _ 

He raise, and raved him where he stood, 


And bade him match him with his marrows. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 134). 


When ye gang to see a man that never did ye nae ill 
raxing a halter (that is, hanging]. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 
So he rages his hand across t’ table, an’ mutters summat 
as he grips mine. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xliii. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To perform the act of reaching 
or stretching;-: stretch one’s self; reach for or 
try to obtain something. [North. Eng. and 
Seotch.] 
[ME. raxlen, roxlen, rasclen, a var. 
or freq. of raxen, stretch: see rax.] Tostretch 
one’s self; rouse up from sleep. Compare raz. 
1 razled & fel in gret affray [after a dream]. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1173. 


Benedicite he by-gan with a bolke and hus brest knokede, 
Rascled and remed and routte at the laste. 

Piers Plowman (C), viii. 7. 
[ς ME. raye, ς OF. ray, rai, raid, 
F. rais, a spoke, ray, = Pr. rai, raig, rait, 
spoke, ray, = Sp. rayo, a spoke, ray, thunder- 
bolt, right line, radius, radio, radius, = Pg. raio, 
a spoke, ray, thunderbolt, radio, radius, = It. 
razz0, a spoke, ray, beam, raggio, a ray, beam, 
radius, radio, ray; also in fem., OF. raie, F. 
rate, a line, stroke, = Pr. Sp. raya, a line, 
streak, stroke, limit, boundary (see ray?); < L. 
radius, a staff, rod, a beam or ray, ete.: see 
radius.| 1. Light emitted in a given direc- 
tion from a luminous body; a line of light, 
or, more generally, of radiant energy; tech- 
nically, the straight line perpendicular to the 
wave-front in the propagation of a wave of 
radiation. For different waves the rays may have 
different wave-lengths. Thus, in a pencil or beam of 
light, which is conceived to be made up of an indefinite 
number of rays, the rays all have the same wave-length if 
the beam is monochromatic; but if it is of white light, 
the wave-lengths of the rays vary by insensible degrees 
from that of red to that of violet light. (See radiant energy 
(under energy), spectrum.) A. collection of parallel rays 


constitutes a beam; a collection of diverging or converg- 
ing rays a pencil. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 


Gray, Elegy. 
2. A beam of intellectual light. 


A ray of reason stole 
Half through the solid darkness of his soul. 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 225. 
3. A stripe; streak; line. 
Wrought with little raies, streames, or streaks. 
Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 
4. In geom., an unlimited straight line. As it is 
desirable to give the line different names according as it 
is conceived (1) as a locus of points, (2) as an intersection 
of planes, or (3) as an element of a plane, in 1865 the prac- 
tice was begun of calling the unlimited straight line con- 
sidered as a locus of points a ray. But as it was found 
that the word did not readily suggest that idea, owing to 
other associations, the practice was changed, and the line 
so considered is now called a range, while the word ray is 
taken to mean an unlimited straight line as an element 
of a plane. In older geometrical writings ray is synon- 
ymous with radius, while a line considered as a radial 
emanation is called a beam. 


5. In bot.: (a) One of the branches or pedicels 
inanumbel. (0) The marginal part as opposed 
to the central part or disk in a head, umbel, or 
other flower-cluster, when there is a difference 
of structure, as in many Composite and in wild 
hydrangeas. (c) A ray-flower. (d) A radius. 
See medullary rays, under medullary.—6. One 
of the ray-like processes or arms of the Radiata, 
as of a starfish; a radiated or radiating part or 
organ; anactinomere. See cuts under Asterias 
and Asteriide.—'7. One of the hard spinous or 
soft jointed processes which support and serve 
to extend the fin of a fish; a part of the skele- 
ton of the fin; specifically, one which is articu- 
lated, thus contradistinguished from a hard or 
inarticulated one called specticaly a spine; a 
fin-ray.— 8. In entom., one of the longitudinal 
nervures or veins of ah insect’s wing.—9Q. pl. 
In her.: (a) Long indentations or dents by 
which a heraldic line is broken, whether di- 
viding two parts of the escutcheon or bound- 
ing any ordinary. Compare radiant, 3 (a). 
(b) A representation of rays, whether issuing 
from the sun or from a corner of the escutch- 
eon, a cloud, or an ordinary. They are sometimes 
straight, sometimes waving, and sometimes alternately 
straight and waving; it is in the last form that they 
are usually represented when surrounding the sun.— 
Branchial ray, branchiostegal αν See the ad- 
jectives.—Calorific rays, heat-rays. See heat and spec- 
trum.— Cone of rays. See cone.—Deviation of a ray 


of light. See deviation.—Direct rays, See direct illu- 
mination, under direct.— Divergent rays, See divergent. 





ray 


— Extraordinary ray. See refraction.— Herschelian 
rays of the spectrum. See Herschelian.—Medullar 
rays. (a) See medullary. (b) Bundles of straight or col- 
lecting tubules of the kidney contained in the cortex; 
the pyramids of Ferrein. See tubule.-—Obscure rays. 
See obscure and =e dag Ae ολη ο “icf See refrac- 
tion.— Principal ray. See principal.—Ritteric rays. 
See Ritteric.— Visual rays. See visual.— Cathode rays, 
a form of radiation generated in a vacuum-tube, in con- 
nection with the cathode, or negative pole, when an 
electric discharge is passed through it.— X-rays, or Ront- 
gen rays, a form of radiation having characteristic and 
istinctive properties, discovered by Professor Wilhelm 
Konrad Roéntgen, of Wiirzburg (announced by him in 
December, 1895). He showed that the discharge of a 
large Ruhmkorff coil through a vacuum-tube produces a 
form of radiation external to the latter, which has the prop- 
erty of causing νᾶ- 
rious substances to 
fluoresce ; of affect- 
ing the ordinary 
photographic plate 
like light (though 
itself invisible): 
and of penetrating 
opaque bodies in 
various degrees, ac- 
cording to their 
density and rela- 
tive thickness, plat- 
inum, lead, and 
silver being quite 
opaque, while alu- 
minium, wood, and 


paper are quite 
transparent. He 
also found that 


these rays are not 
refracted by prisms 
of carbon  disul- 
phid, and that un- 
certain refraction 
occurs with vul- 
canized rubber prisms and those made of aluminium; 
that powdered substances, opaque to white light, are 
quite as transparent to these rays as solid bodies of equal 
mass; and that bodies having rough surfaces act like 
those whose surfaces are polished. These facts forced 
him to conclude that refraction and regular reflection 
do not exist, but that such bodies behave to X-rays as 
muddy media to light. Other conclusions were that these 
rays pass through all substances at the same speed ; that 
air absorbs a very much smaller part of them than of 
cathode rays; that they are not deflected by a magnet; 
that the spot on the wall of the tube which fluoresces 
most decidedly is to be regarded as the principal point of 
their radiation ; that when the cathode rays are deflected 
within the tube, the spotis changed, thus producing a new 
source of radiation ; that, therefore, cathode rays and X- 
rays are not identical , that X-rays are rectilinearly propa- 
gated; that no interference phenomena of X-rays were 
found to exist ; that the above facts tend to show that they 
have properties not hitherto known in connection with ul- 
tra-violet, visible, and infra-red light ; and that, therefore, 
they do nct consist of transverse vibrations of the ether, 
but of longitudinal vibrations. The source of X-rays has 
been shown to be the surface upon which the cathode 
rays first strike, whether that surface be the wail of the 
tube or an object placed within the tube: when this ob- 
ject within the tube is the anode itself, the emanations 
are most powerful. It has also been found that X-rays 
have the property, in common with ultra-violet light, of 
dispersing negative charges on insulated surfaces and the 
power of positively electrifying such surfaces; and that 
regular reflection, though weak, may be demonstrated by 
the use of the photographic plate and long exposure. 
Hertz had previously shown that cathode rays penetrate 
opaque bodies,and Lenard thatsuch rays maypass through 
aluminium forming a part of the wall of the tube and affect 
the photographic plate, but that their absorption is exces- 
sive beyond a few millimeters from the aluminium window. 


ray! (ra), v. [< OF. raier, F. rayer, mark with 
lines, streak, stripe, mark out, seratch, = Pr. 
raiar = Sp. rayar, form lines or strokes, streak, 
= Pg. raiar, radiate, sparkle, = It. raggiare, 
razzare, radiate, also Sp. Pg. radiar = It. ra- 
diare, radiate, sparkle; <¢ Li. radiare, furnish 
with spokes or beams, radiate, shine forth, « 
radvus, a staff, rod, spoke of a wheel, ray, ete.: 
see rayl, n., and ef. radiate.) I, trans. 1. To 
mark with long lines; form rays of or in. 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 


Ray round with flames her disk of seed. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ci. 


2. To shoot forth or emit; cause to shine out. 


Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd-king. 
Thomson, Summer, 1. 401. 





X-ray photograph of a foot in a shoe. 


3+. To stripe 


I wil 
Raye 


f him a feder bedde 
with golde. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 252, 


II. intrans. To shine forth or out as in rays. 


In a molten glory shrined 


That rays off into gloom. Mrs. Browning. 


ray? (ra), nm [< ME. raye, ς OF. raie, raye, F. 
raie = OCat. raja = Sp. raya = It. raja, razza 
(cf. ML. ragadia), ς L. rdia, a ray; prob. orig. 
*ragia, akin to D. roch, rog = LG. ruche (> LG. 
roché), a roach, a ray, = Dan. rokke, a ray, = 
AS: reohhe, reohche (glossed by ML. fannus), 
ME. rehge, rohzge, a roach: see roachi.] 1. 
One of the elasmobranchiate fishes constitut- 
ing the genus Raia, recognized by the flatten- 
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ed body, which becomes a broad disk from 





razorbill 


ray-oil (ra’oil), m. Oil prepared from the livers 


its union with the extremely broad and fleshy , of batoid fishes or rays. 


pectorals, which are joined to each other be- 
fore or at the snout, and extend behind the two 
sides of the abdomen as far as the base of the 
ventrals, resembling the rays of a fan.— 2, 
Any member of the order Hypotremi, Batoidei, 
or Laie, such as the sting-ray, eagle-ray, skate, 
torpedo, ete. See cuts under Hlasmobranchii, 
skate, sting-ray, and torpedo.—Beaked rays, Rhi- 
nobatidz.— Clear-nosed ray, Raia eglanteria.— Cow- 
nosed ray, Rhinoptera quadriloba. -Also called clam- 
cracker, corn-cracker, whipperee, etc.— Fuller or fuller’s 
ray, Raia fullonica.—Horned ray, 8 ay or batoid fish of 
the family Mobulidg@: so called from the horn-like pro- 
jections on the head. See cut under devil-fish.— Painted 
ray. See painted.—Sandy ray, Raia circularis.— 
Starry ray or skate, Raia radiata.— Stingless rays, 
Anacanthidz#.— Torpedo rays, Narcobatidz. See tor- 
pedo. (See the generic and family names; also bishop- 
ray, butterfly-ray, eagle-ray, sting-ray.) 

ray*t (ra), . [ς ΜΕ. raye, ray, < OF. rei, rai, 
roi, array : see array, of which ray is in part an 
aphetic form.] Array; order; arrangement; 
rank; dress. Mir. for Mags., I. 237. 

ray*+ (ra), v. t. [< ME. rayen; < ray3,n. Cf. 
array, v., of which ray’ is in part an aphetic 
form. In def. 2, the same verb used (as ar- 
ray also was used) in an ironical application; 
hence, in comp., beray.] 1. To array.—2. To 
beray with dirt or filth; daub; defile. 


Fie on... all foul ways! 
was ever man 80 rayed ? Shak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 8. 


ray*t (ra), . [Early mod. E. also rey; ς ME. 
raye; prob. a particular application of ray}, a 
stripe, line, etec.] A kind of striped cloth. 
Ich drow me among drapers,.. . 


Among the riche rayes ich rendered a lesson. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 217. 


Foure yards of broad Cloth, rowed or striped thwart 
with a different colour, to make him a Goune, and these 
were called Rey Gounes. Stow, Survey of London, p. 652. 


ray® (ra),. [Cf. MHG. reige, reie, rei, G. rei- 
hen, reigen, a kind of dance.) A kind of dance. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

ray® (ra), η. [Origin obseure.}] A certain dis- 
ease of sheep, also called scab, shab, or rubbers. 

ray"t, . Same as roy. 

Rayal, Rayah (ra’yii),n. [=F . rayah, raia, < 
Ar. raiya, pl ra‘aya, people, peasants, subjects, 
cattle, ς rata, pasture, feed; cf. rdaya, flocks, 
herds. Cf. ryot, uit. the same word.] Any 
subject of the Suitan of Turkey who is not a 
Mohammedan, 

raya? (ri’yii),n. ΓΕ. Ιπᾶ.] An Indian broad- 
throat of the family Euryiemidz, Psarisomus 
dalhousiz, inhabiting the Himalayas. ‘The 
term is alse one of the several generic desig- 
nations which this species has received. 

Rayah, ». See Rayal. 

rayat, rayatwari. See ryot, ryotwar. 

rayed (rad), a. [< ME. rayed, rauyd, rayid ; « 
rayi + -ed2.} 1. Having rays or ray-like pro- 
cesses, as a flower-head or an animal; spe- 
cificaily, in zoodl., radiate.—2. Having rays (of 
this or that kind): as, a many-rayed fin; a 
soft-rayed fish.— 3+. Striped. 


The sheriffs of London should give yearly rayed gowns 
to the recorder, chamberlain, etc. 
Archeologia, XXXIX. 367, 


Rayed animals, See Radiata. 

rayert (ra’ér),”. [< ME. rayere,< raye, striped 
cloth: see ray*.} A seller of ray-cloth. Piers 
Plowman. 

rayey (ra’i), a. [< ray! + -ey =-yl.] Having or 
consisting of rays. 


Was ever man so beaten? 


The rayey fringe of her faire eyes. 


ray-floret (ra’fld’ret), n. 
chiefly of the Asteracez. 

ray-flower (ré’flou”ér), n. One of the flowers 
which collectively form the ray (see ray}, 5 
(b)); most often, one from the circle of ligulate 
flowers surrounding a disk of tubular flowers 
in the heads of many Asteracee. 

ray-grass (ra’gras), n. A good forage-grass, 
Lolium perenne, Also rye-grass, 

rayket. raylet. See rake?2, rail. 

rayless (ra‘les), a. [< ray1 +-less.] 1. With. 
out rays or radiance; uniliumined; lightless; 
dark; somber; gloomy. Young, Night Thoughts, 
i. 19.—2. In bot. and zodl., having no rays or 
ray-like parts. 

raymet, v. 7. A Middle English form of roam. 

Raymond’s blue. See blue. 

Raynaud's disease. See disease. 

Raynaud's gangrene. Same as Raynaud's dis- 
ease. 

rayne}, rayne?t. 


Cotton, Song. 
A ray-flower: used 


See rainl, reign. 


rayont (ra’on), η. [< I". rayon, a ray, beam, < 
rais,aray:seerayl,; A beamorray. Spenser, 
Visions of Bellay (ed. 1591), ii. 

rayonnant (ra’o-nant), a. [< F. rayonnant, ppr. 
of rayonner, radiate, shine, < rayon, a ray: see 
rayon.) Radiating; arranged in the direction 
of rays issuing from a center. Decoration is often 
said to be rayonnant when, as in the case of a round dish 
or other circular object, the surface is divided into panels 
growing larger as they approach the circumference, and 


bounded by the radii and by arcs of larger and smaller 
circles. 


rayonned (ra’ond), a. [< rayon + -ed2.] Same 
as rayonnant 

raze! (raz), v. t. See rasel, 

raze*t, η. An obsolete form of raced. 

raze® (raz), ». [Origin obscure.] A swinging 
fence set up in a watercourse to prevent the 
passage of cattle. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

razed (razd), p.a. [Pp. of razel,.v.] In her., 
same as ragged, 7. 

razee (ra-ze’), n. [ς F. rasé,cut down (vaisseau 
rasé, a vessel cut down), pp. of raser, shave, 
rase: see rasel, razel.] A ship of war cut down 
to a smaller size by reducing the number of 
decks. 

razee (ra-ze’),v.t. [< razee,n.] To cut down 
or reduce to a lower class, as a ship; henee, to 
lessen or abridge by cutting out parts: as, to 
razee a book or an article. 

razor (ra’zor), n. [Early mod. E. also rasour, 
raser; < ME. rasour, rasoure, ra- 
sowre, rasure, a razor, ς OF. (and 
F.) rasoir = Pr. razor = OCat. 
rasé = It. rasoio, <ML. rasorium, 
a razor (cf. rasorius, razor-fish), 
ς L. radere, pp. rasus, serape, 
shave: see rasel, razel.] 1. A 
sharp-edged instrument used for 
shaving the face or head. The 
blade is usually made witha thick round- 
ed back, sides hollowed or sloping to a 
very thin edge, and a tang by which it is 
ivoted to and swings freely in a two- 
eafed handle. The tang has a prolonga- 
tion by the aid of which the razor is firmly 
grasped and controlled. There are also 
razors formed on the principle of the car- 
penters’ plane, by the use of which the 
risk of cutting the skin is avoided. In 
Eastern countries razors are made with 


an immovable handle continuous with 
the blade. Compare rattler, 5. 
2. A tusk: as, the razors of a boar. Johnson. 
— Occam's razor, the principle that the unnecessary sup- 
position that things of a peculiar kind exist, when the ob- 
served facts may be equally well explained on the suppo- 
sition that no such things exist, is unwarranted (Hntia non 
sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem). So called after 
William of Occam (died about 1349); but, as a historical 
fact, Occam does not make much use of this principle, 
which belongs rather to the contemporary nominalist Wil- 
liam Durand de St. Pourgain (died 1332). 

razorablet (ra’zor-a-bl), a. [< razor + -able.] 
Fit to be shaved. 





Cross-sections of 
Razors. 


a and 34, ordi- 
mary forms; ο, 
section known as 
‘“thalf-rattler’’; ο, 
backed razor. 


Till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable. : 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 250. 


razorback (ra’zor-bak), n. 1. A rorqual, fin- 
fish, or finner-whale, of the family Balznopte- 
rid#x.— 2, A hog whose back has somewhat the 
form of a sharp ridge. This formation, accompanied 
by long legs, is characteristic of breeds of hogs that have 
long been allowed to run wild in woods and waste places 
and feed bs ie mast, wild fruits, etc. The flesh of such 
swine, particularly that of the hams, is usually of superior 
quality for the table. 


razor-backed (ra’zor-bakt), a. 1. Having a 
sharp back; hog-backed: as, the razor-backed 
buffalo, a fish, Ictiobus urus, of the Mississippi 
valley.— 2. Having a long sharp dorsal ne 
which cuts the water like arazor, as the rorqual. 

razorbill (ra’zor-bil), nm. 1. The razor-billed 
auk, or tinker, Alca or Utamania torda, so ealled 


from the deep, compressed, and trenchant bill. 
The bill is feathered for about one half its length, in the rest 
of its extent being vertically furrowed, and hooked at the 








Razorbil) (4/ca torda\, in winter plumage. 


razorbill 


tip; one of the furrows is white, the bill being otherwise 
black, like the feet; the mouth is yellow. The plumage 
is black on the upper parts, the lower parts from the neck 
in summer, and from the bill in winter, being white ; there 
is a narrow white line from the bill to the eye, and the 
tips of the secondaries are white. The bird is about 18 
inches long, and 27 in extent of wings. It inhabits arctic 
and northerly regions of both hemispheres, subsists chief- 
ly on fish, and nests on rocky sea-coasts, laying a single egg 
about 3 by 2 inches, white or whitish, spotted and blotched 
with different shades of brown. The flesh is eatable. 


2. The skimmer or cutwater, Rhynchops nigra. 
See skimmer and Rhynchops. 

razor-billed (ra’zor-bild), a. Having a bill lik- 
ened to a razor in any way: specifically noting 
certain birds.—Razor-billed auk. See razorbill, 1.— 


Razor-billed curassow, a bird of the genus Mitua, as 
M. tuberosa of Guiana. 


razorblade (ra’zor-blad), n. 
ter. (Connecticut. ] 

razor-clam (ra’zor-klam), π. A bivalve mol- 
lusk of the family Solenide, especially of the 
genera Ensis, Solen, or Siliqua; a razor-fish or 
razor-shell: so called from its shape. See cut 
under sis. 

razor-fish (ra’zor-fish), n. 1. A fish of the 
family Labride, Xyrichthys psittacus, of the 
West Indies, occasional on the southern coast 
of the United States—2. A related fish, 
Xyrichthys novacula, of the Mediterranean.— 
3. A razor-clam: so called from the shape of 
the shell, which resembles a razor. The common 


razor-fish of Great Britain is Ensis siliqua, also called 
spout-jfish and razor-shell. Siliqua patula is a Californian 


species, used for food. 

razor-grass (ra’zor-gras), η. A West Indian 
nut-rush, Scleria pterota, with formidable cut- 

yting leaves. 

razor-grinder (ra’zor-grin’dér), η. 
jar: same as grinder, 3. 

razor-hone (ra’zor-hon), n. A fine hone used 
for sharpening or setting razors. See honel. 

razor-paper (ra’zor-pa’pér), n. Smooth unsized 
paper coated on one side with a composition of 
powdered crocus and emery, designed as a sub- 
stitute for a strop. 

razor-paste (1a’zor-past), n. A paste of emery- 
powder or the like, for spreading on the surface 
of a razor-strop to give it its sharpening prop- 
erty. 

razor-shell (ra’zor-shel), n. The shell of a ra- 
zor-fish ; a bivalve mollusk of the genera Hnsis, 
Solen, or Siliqua: so called from the shape of 
the shell, which resembles a razor. Compare 
razor-fish, 3. 

ομως (ra’zor-ston), η. 
ate. 

razor-strop (ra’zor-strop), 1. 
for sharpening razors. 
razor-strap. 

razuret (ra’zhir),». [= F. rasure, ς L. rasura, 
ς radere, pp. rasus, serape: see rasel, razel.] 
See rasure. 

razzia (rat’si-i),n. [ς F. razzia = Pg. gazia, 
ϱαρίυα, a raid, ς Algerian Ar. ghazia (Turk. 
ghazya) (pron. nearly razia in Algiers, the in- 
itial letter gh being represented by the 1. r 
grasséyé), amilitary expedition against infidels, 
a crusade, a military incursion.|] Properly, a 
military raid intended for the subjection or 
punishment of hostile or rebellious -people by 
the carrying off of cattle, destruction of crops, 


A long, slim oys- 


The night- 


Same as novacu- 


An implement 
See strop. Also called 


ete.; by extension, any plundering or destruc- | 


tive incursion inforee. Razzias were formerly com- 
mon in Arabian countries. They were practised by the 
Turkish authorities in Algeria and other provinces against 
tribes or districts which refused to pay taxes; and the 
word was adopted, and the practice continued for a time, 
by the French in Algeria after its conquest. 


It was probable he should hand the troops over to John 
Jones for the razzia against the Moulvie. 
W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, II. 27. 


Rb. The chemical symbol of rubidium. 

xR. Ο. An abbreviation of Roman Catholic. 

R. D. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Dragoons; 

*(b) of Rural Dean. 

R. E. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Nngineers; 

*(b) of Royal Exchange. 

re! (ra), x. [See gamut.] In solmization, the 
syllable used for the second tone of the scale. 
In the seale of C this tone is D—a tone which 
is therefore sometimes called re in France and 
lialy. 

re? (78), nm. [., abl. of res, thing, case, matter, 
affair: see res2.| A word used in legal language 
in the phrase in re: as, ‘in re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick,’ in the case of Bardell against Pickwick: 
often elliptically re: as, re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick; re Brown. 

re-. [ME.re- = OF. re-, F. re-, ré- = Sp. Pg. re- 


== It, re-, ri-, < L. re-, before a vowel or h gen- 
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erally red-, but later also re- (the form red- also 
occurring in red-dere, render, and, assimilated, 
in rel-ligio, religion, rel-liquiz, relics, rec-cidere, 
fall back, and with a connecting vowel in redi- 
vivus, living again), an inseparable prefix, back, 
again, against: seedef. The OF. and It. form 
re- often appears as ra- by confusion with the 
true ra- (< L. re- + ad-), and the following con- 
sonant is often doubled, as in OF. reppeller, < 
L. repellere, repel; It. rappresentare, < L. repre- 
sentare, represent; ete. Words with the prefix 
ra- in OF. usually appear with re-in E., except 
when the accent has receded, asin rallyl.] An 
inseparable prefix of Latin origin (before a vow- 
el usually in the form red-), meaning ‘back,’ 


‘again.’ It occursina great number of verbs and derived 
adjectives and nouns taken from the Latin, and is also com- 
mon asan English formative. It denotes (qa) a turning back 
(‘back’), as in recede, recur, remit, repel, etc.; (b) opposition 
(‘against’), as in reluctant, repugnant, etc.; (ο) restora- 
tion to a former state (‘back,’ ‘again,’ English wn-2), as in 
restitution, relegate, redintegrate or reintegrate, and with 
some words of non-Latin origin, as in recall, remind, renew, 
etc. ; (d) transition to an opposite state, as in reprobate, 
retract, reveal, etc.; (6) repetition of an action (‘again’), 
as in revise, resume, etc., becoming in this use an extreme- 
ly common English formative, applicable to any English 
verb whatever, whether of Latin origin, as in react, reén- 
ter, recreate, readdress, reappear, reproduce, reunite, etc., 
or of Anglo-Saxon or other origin, as in rebind, rebuild, 
redye, refill, refit, reheat, relight, reline, reload, reset, re- 
write, etc. In many words taken from the Latin, either 
directly or through the Old French, the force of re- (red-) 
has been lost, or is not distinctly felt, in English, as in re- 
ceive, reception, recommend, recover2, reduce, redeem, recu- 
perate, recreate|, refer, rejoice, relate, religion, remain, re- 
nown, repairl, repair2, report, request, require, and other 
words containing a radical element not used in the par- 
ticular sense concerned, or not used at all, in English. 
Some of these words, as recover2,recreate1, are distinguished 
from English formations with the clear prefix re-, again, 
often written distinctively with a hyphen, asin re-cover, re- 
create, etc. In many instances the prefix, by shifting of ac- 
centand change of sound, or lossof adjacent elements, loses 
the character of a prefix, as in rebel, a., relic, relict, remnant, 
rest2, restive, etc., and in words from Old French in which 
the prefix 76- combines with the prefix a- in the form ra-, 
not recognized as an English prefix, as in rally1, rabate, 
etc. In some other words also re- is reduced to 7-, 88 in 
ransom (doublet of redemption), rampart, rencounter, etc. 
The prefix re- is found in many words formed in Old French 
from non-Latin elements, as in regret, regard, reward, etc. 
As an English formative re- may be prefixed to a primitive 
verb, adjective, or noun, or to derivatives, indifferently, 
and such secondary forms as reéstablishment, reaction, etc., 
may be analyzed either as re- + establishment, re- + action, 
etc., or as reéstablish +- -ment, react 4+- -ion, etc. Prefixed 
to a word beginning with e, re- is separated by a hyphen, 
as re-establish, re-estate, re-edify, etc.; or else the second e 
has a dieresis over it: as, reéstablish, reéembark, etc. The 
hyphen is also sometimes used to bring out emphatically 
the sense of repetition or iteration: as, sung and re-sung. 
The dieresis is not used over other vowels than e when re- 
is prefixed : thus, reinforce, reunite, reabolish, 


reabsorb (ré-ab-sérb’), v. t. [= F. réabsorber; 
as re- + absorb.| To draw or take in anew 
by absorption, imbibition, or swallowing, as 
something previously ejected, emitted, or put 
forth. 
During the embryo stage of the higher vertebrata tem- 
“porary organs appear, serve their purpose awhile, and are 
subsequently reabsorbed. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, Ῥ. 458. 
reabsorption (ré-ab-sérp’shon), n. [= F. ré- 
absorption; as re- + absorption.] The act of 
reabsorbing, or the state of being reabsorbed. 
reaccommodatet (ré-a-kom’6-dat), ο. t [ς re- 
+ accommodate.| To readjust; resettle; bring 
into renewed order. 

King Edward, . . . discovering the Disturbance made 
by the Change of Place, instantly sends to charge that 
Part, without giving them Time to re-accommodate them- 
selves. Baker, Chronicles, p. 121. 
reaccuse (ré-a-kiiz’), v. t. [< re- + accuse.] To 

accuse again or afresh; make a renewed accu- 

sation against. 

Herford, . . . who re-accus’d 
Norfolk for words of treason he had us’d. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 60. 
reach! (réch), v.; pret. and pp. reached (for- 
merly raught), ppr. reaching. [Also dial., with 
shortened vowel, reich, and unassibilated reek ; 
< ME. rechen (pret. raughte, raghte, raght, rehte, 
reahte, pp. raught, raugt), ς AS. récan, r&cean 

(pret. *#hte), reach, get into one’s power, = 

OF ries. reka, reisia, resza = MD. reijcken, D. 

reiken = MUG. reken, LG. reiken =OHG. reihhen, 

reichen, MHG. G. reichen, reach, extend, stretch 
out. The word has been more or less associat- 
ed with the group to which belong rack}, rakel, 
rax, retchi, ete., Goth. rakjan, ete., stretch, and 
L. reg-ere, por-rigere, Gr. ὀρέγειν, stretch, but an 
orig. connection is on phonetic grounds improb- 
able.] 1. trans. 1. To hold or stretch forth; 
extend outward. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side. 
John ΣΧ. 27. 





reach 


He shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. 


Shak., Hen. VIILI., v. 5. 53. 
To his 


She reached her hands, and in one bitter kiss 
Tasted his tears. 


William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 307. 


2. To deliver by or as if by the outstretched 
hand; hand out or over; extend out to. 

First, Christ took the bread in his hands; secondarily, 
he gave thanks; thirdly, he broke it ; fourthly, he raught 
it them, saying, Take it. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 241. 
The prince he reacht Robin Hood a blow. 
Robin Hood and thé Stranger (Child’s Ballads, v. 415). 


Reach a chair ; 
So; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 2. 3. 


I stand at one end of the room, and reach things to her 
woman. Steele, Spectator, No. 137. 
S. To make astretch to; bring into contact by 
or as if by stretching out the hand; attain to 
by something held or stretched out: as, to reach 
a book on a shelf; to reach an object with a 
cane. 

He slough man and horse whom that he raught with his 
axe that he heilde with bothe hondes. 

Merlin (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), ii. 288. 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 156. 
4. To take, seize, or move by stretching out 
the hand, or by other effort. 
Than Troiell with tene the tourfer beheld, ... 
Reiches his reynis & his roile [rowel] strykes, 
Caires to the kyng with a kant wille. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E.T. 8.), 1. 10215. 

The damesell hym thanked, and raught hym vp be the 

honde. Merlin (K. E. T.8.), iii. 697. 
Lest therefore his now bolder hand 

Reach also of the tree of life, and eat, 

And live for ever. -Milton, P. L., xi. 94. 
5. To attain to by movement or progress; ar- 
rive at, physically or mentally; come or get to: 
as, to reach a port or destination; to reach 
high office or distinction; to reach a conclu- 
sion by study or by reasoning. 
And through the Tyrrhene Sea, by strength of toiling oars, 
Raught ltaly at last. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 325. 

He must have reached a very advanced age. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 98. 

He [Dante] has shown us the way by which that coun- 
try far beyond the stars may be reached. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 124. 
6. To extend to in continuity or scope; stretch 
or be prolonged so as to extend to, literally or 
figuratively; attain to contact with or action 
upon; penetrate to. 
There is no mercy in mankind can reach me. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 


|; Thy desire . . . leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 697. 


The loss might be repaired again; or, if not, could not 
however destroy us by reaching us in our greatest and 
highest concern. South, Sermons, II. i. 


When he addresses himself to battle against the guar- 
dian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas; his stature 
reaches the sky. Carlyle. 
7. To come or get at; penetrate or obtain ac- 
cess to; extend cognizance, agency, or influ- 
ence to: as, to reach a person through his van- 
ity. 

The fewness and fulness of his [George Fox’s] words have 
often struck even strangers with admiration, as they used 
to reach others with consolation. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 


It is difficult indeed in some places to reach the sense of 
the inspired writers. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. ix. 


He [Atterbury] could be reached only by a bill of pains 
and penalties. Macaulay, Francis Atterbury. 
81. To attain to an understanding of; succeed 
in comprehending. 

But how her fawning partner fell I reach not, 


Unless caught by some springe of his own setting. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, v. 1. 


Sir P. I reach you not. 
Lady P. Right, sir, your policy 
May bear it through thus. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
II. intrans. 1. To stretch; have extent in 
course or direction; continue to or toward a 
term, limit, or conclusion. 
By hym that rauhte on rode [the cross]. 
Piers Plowman (C), ν. 179. 
And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven, 
Gen. xxviii. 12. 
Thus far the fable reaches of Proteus, and his flock, at 
liberty and unrestrained. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., Expl 


reach 


They [consequences] reach only to those of their poster- 
ity who abet their forefathers’ crime, and continue in 
their infidelity. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. v. 


There are the wide-reaching views of fruitful valleys 
and of empurpled hill-sides. 
D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days at Edgewood, Pliny’s Country 
[Places. 
In the distance . . . the mountains reach away in faint 
and fainter shades of purple and brown. 
Harper's Weekly, Jan. 19, 1889. 


2. To extend in amount or capacity; rise in 
quantity or number; amount; suffice: with to 
or unto. 
What may the king’s whole battle [army] reach unto? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 129. 


Every one was to pay his part according to his propor- 
tion towards ye purchass, & all other debts, what ye profite 
of ye trade would not reach too, 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 215. 


A very exceptional grant was made, two fifteenths and 
tenths first, and then another sum of the same amount, 
reaching, according to Lord Bacon, to £120,000. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 360. 


3. To make a stretch to or toward something, 


reach? (réch), v. 
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His [Wordsworth’s] mind had not that reach and ele- 
mental movement of Milton’s. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 241. 
4, Areaching out for something; forecast in 
aim or purpose; a scheme of effort for some end. 
I have brains 


That beat above your reaches. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of 
his own underhand to cross the design. Bacon, 


Others 
Think heaven a world too high for our low reaches. 

Chapman, Ceesar and Pompey, iv. 8. 
5. The pole connecting the rear axle to the 
bolster of a wagon or other vehicle; a cou- 
pling-pole. See cut under hound, 7.—6. Naut., 
the distance sailed between tacks: same as 
board, 13 (c).— 7. An extended point of land; 


a promontory. [Local, U.S.]—Head reach, the 
distance to windward traversed by a vessel while tacking, 
A variant of είς. [Prov. 


[ς reach! + -able.] 


Eng. | 
reachable (ré’cha-bl), a. 


as with the hand or by exertion; stretch for- ,Capable of being reached; within reach. 
ward or onward; make a straining effort: as, reacher (ré’chér), ». 1. One who or that which 


to reach out for an apple; to reach at or after 
gain. 
Ful semely after hire mete she raughte. _ - 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 136. 


He slytte the shelde as fer as that he raught, and the 
kynge Ban sente hym a stroke with Corsheuse, his goode 


swerde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 944. 
One may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. Shak., T. of A., iii. 4. 15. 


Oft the first that (without right or reason) 

Attempt Rebellion and do practice Treason, 

And so at length are iustly tumbled down 

Beneath the foot, that rawght aboue the Crown. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 

Why was I not contented? Wherefore reach 

At things which, but for thee, O Latmian! 

Had been my dreary death? Keats, Endymion, iii. 


4, To attain; arrive; get, as to a point, desti- 
nation, or aim. 
Festus, . . . whose ears were unacquainted with such 


matter, heard him [the apostle Paul], but could not reach 
unto that whereof he spake. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


The wind being very great at 8. W., he could reach no 
farther than Cape Ann harbour that night. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 115. 


51. To turn; start forth. 


Up he sterte, and on his weye he raughte, 
Til she agayn hym by the lappe caughte. 
haucer, ‘Troilus, ii, 447. 
6. Naut., to sail close-hauled. 
reach! (réch), n. [<reach1,v.] 1. Acontinuous 
stretch or course; an uninterrupted line of 
extension or continuity: as, a reach of level 
ground; an inland reach of the sea; a reach of 
a river (a straight course between bends); a 
reach of a canal (the part between locks, hav- 
ing a uniform level). 
And, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interposed. Milton, P. L., x. 322. 


The silver Phea’s glittering rills they lost, 
And skimm’d along by Elis’ sacred coast, 
Then cautious through the rocky reaches wind, 
And, turning sudden, shun the death designed. 
Pope, Odyssey, Xv. 
We walk’d 
Beside the river’s wooded reach. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ἱχχ]. 


2. Limit or scope of stretch or extension; 
power of reaching by the outstretched hand or 
any other agency; the act of or capacity for 
reaching: as, the reach of the arm; to be within 
one’s reach, or within the reach of the law. 

All others have a dependent being, and within the reach 
of destruction. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


Out of the reach of danger, he [Junius] has been bold; 
out of the reach of shame, he has been confident. 
Johnson, Thoughts on late Trans. in the Falkland Islands. 


Poor the reach, 

The undisguised extent, of mortal sway ! 
Wordsworth, Canute and Alfred, on the Sea-Shore. 
The study of spectra has opened a new world of research, 
and added some such reach to our physics and chemistry 

as the telescope brought to vision. 

C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 67. 
Most of the villages of Egypt are situated upon emi- 
nences of rubbish, which rise a few feet above the reach 
of the inundation. FH. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 24. 


3. Effective extent or scope; range of capa- 
city or ability; power of accomplishment; 
grasp; penetration; comprehension. 
Men more audacious and precipitant then of solid and 
deep reach. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 


How far your genius, taste, and learning go. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 153. 
Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill 
And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 
Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, iii. 8. 


reaches, or is capable of or serves for reach- 
ing. 
Holdin your rapier; for, though I have not a long reach- 


er, I have a short hitter. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


6. . . spoke to Jennings, the reacher of the records, 
that he should let him have any record. 

Life of A. Wood, p. 205. 

οἱ. An exaggeration; a ‘“‘stretcher.” [Slang.] 

1 can hardly believe that reacher, which another writeth 

of him, that “‘ with the palms of his hands he could touch 

his knees, though he stood upright.” 
Fuller, Worthies, Monmouthshire, ΤΙ. 435. 


reaching-post (ré’ching-post),. In rope-mak- 
ing, a post fixed in the ground at the lower end 


wof a rope-walk. 


reachless (réch’les), a. [<reach1 + -less.] Be- 
yond reach; unattainable; lofty. 
To raise her silent and inglorious name 
Unto a reachiesse pitch of praises hight. 
Bp. Hali, A Defiance to Envy. 
reach-me-down (réch’mé-doun’),a. [« reach, 
v., + me, indirect object, + downl, adv. 
pick-me-up.] Ready-made. ([Colloq., Eng.] 
You know in the Palais Royal they hang out the most 
splendid reach-me-down dressing-gowns, waistcoats, and 
so forth. Thackeray, Philip, xxiv. 
reacquitet (ré-a-kwit’),v.¢. [< re- + acquite.] 
To pay back; give a return to or for; requite. 
You shall assuredly find the gentleman very honest and 
thankful, and me ready to Ad 9 bee your courtesy and fa- 
vour to him so shewn, in that 1 possibly may. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, i. 
react (ré-akt’),v. [<re- + act,v. Cf. F. réagir, 
react.] 1. trans. To act or perform anew; re- 
enact: as, to react a play. : 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To exert, as a thing acted 
upon, an opposite action upon the agent. 
If fire doth heate water, the water reacteth againe ... 


upon the fire and cooleth it. 
Sir K. Digby, Treatise of Bodies (1644), xvi. 
Great minds do indeed re-act on the society which has 
made them what they are; but they only pay with inter- 
est what they have received. Macaulay, Dryden. 
Every opinion reacts on him who uttersit. Itisathread- 
ball thrown at a mark, but the other end remains in the 
thrower’s bag. Emerson, Compensation. 


2. To act, after being acted upon, in a manner 
directly opposed to the first action, and in in- 
ereased measure. Thus, when the body has been 
chilled by a bath, it is said to react in becoming warmer 


than before; and, in like manner, when misfortune stimu- 
lates the mind to greater efforts, the mind is said to react. 


3. To act mutually or reciprocally upon each 


xother, as two or more chemical agents. 


reaction (ré-ak’shon),. [= F. réaction= Sp. 
reaccion = Pg. reaccdio = It. reazione; as re- + 
action.] 1. Any action in resistance or re- 
sponse to the influence of another action or 
power; reflexive action or operation; an op- 

posed impulse or impression. 
Of reaction in locall motion, that each agent must suffer 


in acting and act in suffering. ' 
Sir K. Digby, Treatise of Bodies (1644), xvi. 


Sense being nothing else, as some conceit, but motion, 
or rather re-action of a body pressed upon by another 
body. Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul (1662), i. 12. 

Attack is the re-action ; I never think I have hit hard, 
unless it re-bounds. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1775. 

Every trespass produces a reaction, partly general and 
partly special —a reaction which is extreme in proportion 
as the trespass is great. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 484. 


2. In dynamics, a force called into being along 
with another force, being equal and opposite 


to it. All forces exist in pairs; and it is a fundamental 
law (Newton’s third law of motion) in mechanics that 
‘faction and reaction are always equal and contrary,” or 


ne 


read 


that the mutual actions of two bodies are always equal 
and exerted in opposite directions. This law was an- 
nounced, in the form that the quantity of motion is pre- 
served in all percussion, simultaneously in 1669 by Chris- 
tian Huygens, John Wallis, and Sir Christopher Wren, 
but was experimentally proved by Wallis only. 

3. Action contrary to a previous influence, gen- 
erally greater than the first effect; in politics, 
a tendency to revert from a more to a less ad- 
vanced policy, or the contrary. 


The violent reaction which had laid the Whig party 
prostrate was followed by a still more violent reaction in 
the opposite direction. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 


4. Inchem., the mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical agents upon each other.— Achilles ten- 
don reaction, the contraction of the calf-muscles evoked 
by tapping the Achilles tendon.—Amphigenous, am- 
photeric, etc., reaction. See the adjectives.— Golor- 
reaction, in chem., a reaction which causes a character- 
istic development or change of color: used in testing.— 
Diazo-reaction. Same as Ehrlich's reaction.—Ehrlich’s 
reaction, a reaction in the urine of typhoid and other 
patients in which it strikes a deep dark red on being 
treated with a mixture containing sodium nitrite, sul- 
phanilic acid, and hydrochloric acid, and alkalinized with 
ammonia. Also called Ehrlich’s test, and diazo-reaction.— 
Law of action and reaction. See action.—Paradox- 
ical reaction. See paradoxical.— Reaction of degen- 
eration, a modification of the normal reaction of nerve 
and muscle to electric stimuli, observable in cases where 
the lesion lies in the motor nerve or its immediate central 
or peripheral terminations. The complete form presents 
(a) total loss of irritability of the nerve below the lesion; 
(0) on direct stimulation of the muscle, (1) loss of irrita- 
bility for very brief currents, such as induction-shocks; 
(2) retention and even increase of irritability for making 
and breaking of currents of longer duration (this galvanic 
irritability also becomes lost in the terminal stages of the 
severest forms) ; (8) increase of irritability for making cur- 
rents at the anode as compared with the cathode, so that 
the anode closing contraction may exceed the cathode 
closing contraction ; (4) a sluggishness of contraction and 
relaxation. 
reactionary (ré-ak’shon-a-ri), α. απᾶά απ. [= F. 
réactionnaire; as reaction + -ary.] I, a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to reaction in general; con- 
sisting of or characterized by reflex or recipro- 
cal action; reactive. 
The reactionary excitement that gave her a proud self- 
mastery had not subsided. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 10. 


Specifically—2. Of or pertaining to political 
reaction; favoring reaction: as, reactionary 
principles or movements. 

The poverty and suffering of millions of the working 
classes came in aid of the reactionary party and the more 
egotistical line of policy. 

W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 33. 

ΤΙ. n.; pl. reactionaries (-riz). A promoter 
of reaction; specifically, one who attempts to 
check, undo, or reverse political action. 

The reactionaries and conservatives of Sweden —and 
there are many of them in this old country —are afraid that 
free Norway will lead Sweden into the path of reforms. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVIII. 804. 

reactionist (ré-ak’shon-ist), n. [« reaction + 

-ἴδί.] Afavorer of reaction; an advocate of old 
methods or principles; a reactionary. 

Those who are not afraid of the nickname of reactiontsts 
will be slow to condemn her [Austria] for the maintenance 
of a principle on which she has grown into power. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 239. 
reaction-period (ré-ak’shon-pé’ri-od), n. Same 
as reaction-time. 
reaction-time (ré-ak’shon-tim), n. The time 
between the application of a stimulus and some 
motor reaction, as when a finger is lifted in 
response to a flash of light. The reducéd reaction- 
time is the part of this which is consumed by cerebral pro- 


cesses, as distinct from what is consumed in transmission 
and in the period of muscular and sensory latency. 


reaction-wheel (ré-ak’shon-hwél), n. See tur- 
bine. 
reactive (ré-ak’tiv),a. [= F. réacitf; as re- 
act + -ive.] Pertaining to or causing reaction; 
acting reflexively or reciprocally; resulting 
from reflex action. 
Ye fish, assume a voice, with praises fill 


The hollow rock and loud reactive hill. 
Sir R, Blackmore, Creation, vii. 


Knowledge of Sanscrit.. will be kept alive by the 
reactive influence of Germany and England. 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 25. 


This equilibration between new outer forces and reac- 
tive inner forces, which is thus directly produced in indi- 
viduals, H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 296. 

reactively (ré-ak’tiv-li), adv. By reaction. 

reactiveness (ré-ak’tiv-nes), n. The quality 
of being reactive. 

reactivity (ré-ak-tiv’i-ti),m. [<reactive + -ity.] 
The state of being reactive; the process or 
course of reaction, as from a diseased condition. 

The occurrence of colour, therefore, is more frequently 
than not concomitant with a high degree of reactivity. 

Nature, XXXVII. 503. 
read! (réd), v.; pret. and pp. read (red), ppr. 
reading. [Early mod. E, also reed, reede, rede; « 


read 


ME. reden, earlier reden, rathen, rothen (a weak 
verb, pret. redde, radde, pp. red, rad, i-rad), 
< AS. (4) rédan (a weak verb, pret. rzdde, pl. 
reddon, pp. réded, redd, ger#d), mixed with 
(b) γα, Anglian also rédan, réthan (a strong 
redupl. verb, pret. redrd, pp. réden ; found only 
in poet. or Anglian use), counsel, advise, con- 
sult, etc., read (a writing, whether aloud or to 
oneself), = OS. rddan (pret. réd, pp. girddan), 
counsel, take counsel upon, provide, = OF ries. 
réda (pret. réd), counsel, = MD. D. raden, coun- 
sel, advise, interpret, guess, = MLG. rdten, LG. 
raten, counsel, advise, = OHG. rdtan, MHG. γᾶ- 
ten, G. raten, rathen (pret. riet, rieth, pp. geraten, 
gerathen), counsel, advise, interpret, guess, = 
Icel. rddha (pret. rédh, pp. rddhinn), counsel, 
advise, etc., = Sw. rdda, counsel, advise, pre- 
vail, rd, can, may, = Dan. raade, counsel, rule, 
control, also interpret, = Goth. *rédan, in comp. 
ga-rédan (pret. ga-rairoth), provide for; per- 
haps akin (having then an orig. present forma- 
tive -d) to L. reri (pp. ratus), think, deem, con- 
sider: see rate, ratio, reason. Some compare 
Skt. Y rddh, be successful, Russ. radu, glad, 
happy, ready, Lith. rodas, willing, ete. Hence 
readl, n., riddlel, aread, ete. Theverb read in 
the already obsolete sense ‘counsel, advise,’ was 
much affected by Spenser, and in the early mod- 
ern and ME. spelling rede which he used has 
likewise been much affected by his archaizing 
imitators; but there is no historical ground for 
a difference in spelling. The pret. read (red) 
should be written red, as it was formerly; it is 
exactly parallel with led, pret. of lead1, and 
with let, pret. of letl (inf. formerly lete, with 
long vowel).] I, trans. 11. To counsel; ad- 
vise; recommend. 
And she thus brenneth bothe in love and drede, 


So that she nyste what was best to rede. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 679. 


And seththe he radde religioun the rule for to holde — 
“Leste the kyng and his counseil zor comunes apeire, 
And beo stiward in oure stude til πο be stouwet betere.” 

Piers Plowman (A), v. 38. 
We may read constancy and fortitude 
To other souls. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 


If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you tent it. 
Burns, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 


My Ladye reads you swith return. 
Scott, L. of L. Μ., iv. 22. 
2. To teach; instil, as a lesson. 


Are these the arts, 
Robin, you read your rude ones of the wood, 
To countenance your quarrels and mistakings? 
b. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
3. To explain the meaning of; explain; inter- 
ret; make out; solve: as, to read a riddle; 
ο read a dream. 
Joseph, . . . he that redde so 
‘The kynges metynge, Pharao. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 281. 
Did you draw bonds to forfeit, sign to break? 
Or must we read you quite from what you speak? 
Donne, Expostulation (ed. 1819), 


“T'll read your dream, sister,” he says, 
“Pll read it into sorrow.” 
The Braes ο) Yarrow (Child’s Ballads, III. 71). 


I can read my uncle’s riddle. Scott, Waverley, lxii. 
41. To declare; tell; rehearse. 
That hast my name and nation redd aright. 
Spenser, I’. Q., I. x. 67. 
δι. To suppose; guess; imagine; fancy. 
Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 70. (Nares.) 
6. To understand by observation or scrutiny ; 
acquire a knowledge of (something not other- 
wise obvious) by interpreting signs or indica- 
tions; study out; interpret: as, to read the signs 
of the times; to read the sky or a person’s 
countenance. 
Who is’t can read a woman? 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 48. 


Let thy ambitious eye 
Read noble objects, Quarles, Emblems, v. 8. 


7%. To discover by observation or scrutiny ; per- 
ceive from signs or indications. 


Those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 5. 38. 


Let vs looke backe to Adam, who in this wicked fruit of 
his bodie might reade continuall lectures of repentance 
for the sinne of his soule. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 34. 


All the gazers on the skies 
Read not in fair heaven’s story 
Expresser truth, or truer glory, 
Than they might in her bright eyes. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, xl. 
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If once the reality of the phenomena were established, 
we should all be able to read each other’s secrets. 
Proce. Soc. Psych. Research, 11. 10. 
8. (a) To observe and apprehend the meaning 
of (something written, printed, inscribed, or 
stamped in letters or other significant charac- 
ters); go over with the eyes (or, in the case of 
the blind, with the fingers) and take in the 
meaning of (significant characters forming or 
representing words or sentences); peruse: as, 
to read a book, newspaper, poem, inscription, 
or piece of music. 
He... radde it over, and gan the letre fold. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1085. 
A man of Ethiopia. . . sitting in his chariot read Esaias 
the prophet. Acts viii. 27, 28. 


I heard of a late Secretary of State that could not read 
the next Morning his own Hand-writing. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 37. 


In his short life, and without ostentation, he [Shelley] 
had in truth read more Greek than many an aged pedant 
who, with pompous parade, prides himself upon this study 
alone. Hogg, in Dowden’s Shelley, I. 73. 
(b) To note the indication of (a graduated in- 
strument): as, to read a thermometer or a 
οἴτο]ς.---Θ. To utter aloud: said of words or 
sounds represented by letters or other signifi- 
cant characters. 

The king... read in their ears all the words of the 
book of the covenant. 2 Ki. xxiii. 2. 

In their Synagogues they make one of the best sort to 
read a Chapter of Moses. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 14. 
10. To peruse or study (a subject in the books 
written about it); learn through reading: as, 
to read law or philosophy; to read science for 
a degree; to read the news; we read that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. 

Chyffe of folis, men yn bokys redythe, 
Able yn his foly to holde residence, 
Ys he that nowther God louethe nor dredethe, 


Nor to his chyrche hathe none aduertence. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 79. 


At Iherico, as it is red, our Lord dyde many grete myra- 
0168. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 
11. To perceive or assume in the reading or 
study of a book or writing (something not ex- 
pressed or directly indicated); impute or import 
by inference: as, to read a meaning in a book 
which the author did not intend; to read one’s 
own notions into a book; to read something 
between the lines. 

Nascent philosophy and dawning science are read into 
the sacred literature. Maine, Early Law and Custom, i. 


After their usual manner of speculating about primitive 
practices, men read back developed ideas into undeveloped 
minds. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 346. 


12. To affect by reading so as to bring into a 
specified condition: as, to read a child asleep; 
to read one’s self blind. 


No, no; give him a Young Clark’s Guide. What, we 
shall have you read yourself into a Humour of rambling 
and fighting, and studying military Discipline, and wear- 
ing red Breeches, Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 


13+. To read about. 


Of the fynest stones faire 
That men rede in the Lapidaire. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1352. 


To read (one) a chapter. See chapter.—To read one’s 
self in, in the Church of England, to read the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, and repeat the Declaration of Assent 
(to the Articles, Prayer-book, and Ordinary) prescribed by 
law, which is required of every incumbent on the first 
Sunday on which he officiates in the church of his bene- 
fice, or on some other Sunday appointed and allowed by 
the ordinary. 


On the following Sunday Mr. Arabin was to read him- 
self in at his new church. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxii. 
To read out of, to expel from, or declare no longer to 
belong to (some organization), by proclamation of any 
kind; as, to read a person out of a political party. 
II, intrans. 14. To counsel; advise; give ad- 
vice or warning. 
“‘Syr,” he seyd, **now haue I redd; 
Ete we now, and make vs glad, 
And euery man fle care.” 
The Horn of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 22). 
A monster vile whom God and man does hate: 
Therefore I read beware. Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 18. 
As for this carping girl, Iphigena, 
Take her with thee to bear thee company, 
And in my land I rede be seen no more. 
Greene, Alphonsus, iii. 


οἱ. To speak; discourse; declare; tell. 


Sojourned hath this Mars, of which I rede, 
In chambre amyd the paleys prively. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 78. 
3. To peruse something written or printed; 
acquire information from a record of any kind. 
I have read of Caligula’s Horse, that was made Consul. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 37. 


To read well—that is, to read true books in a true spirit 
—is a noble exercise, Thoreau, Walden, p. 110. 








readable 


4. To utter aloud the words of something writ- 
ten or printed; enunciate the words of a book 
or writing. 

So they read in the book of the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, Neh. viii. 8. 
5. In music: (a) To perform or render music 
at first sight of the notes: applied to either vo- 
cal or instrumental performance: as, he plays 
well, but reads very slowly. (b) To perform or 
render music in a particular way; put a certain 
expression upon it; interpret it: used of a per- 
former or conductor.—6. To give a recital or 
lecture; rehearse something written or learned: 
as, to read before a public audience. 

For, if I take ye in hand, I shall dissect you, 
And read upon your phlegmatic dull carcases. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iv. 3. 
7. To study systematically from books or writ- 
ings: sometimes with up. 
The Bachelors, most of them Scholars, reading for Fel- 


lowships, and nearly all of them private tutors. 
C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 36. 


Men should . . . be compelled to read up on questions 
of the time, and give in public a reason for the faith which 
is in them. Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 209. 
8. To appear on reading; have a (specified) 
meaning.—9. To have a certain quality or ef- 
fect in perusal; used absolutely, to be suitable 
or desirable for perusal. 

Then again, his (Sheridan’s] works, unlike those of 


Burke, do not read, possess no attractions, are not indis- 
pensable to the library. Jon Bee, Samuel Foote. 

The following passage, however, with some historical 
basis, reads rather curiously. Mind, XII. 624. 


To read between the lines, to detect a meaning or pur- 
pose not specifically expressed in a book or other writing ; 
discover some recondite motive or implication in what is 
read.—To read by sound, in teleg., to make out the 
words or terms of a message from the sounds made by the 
instrument in transmitting it. 


read! (red), p. a. [Pp. of read1, v.] Having 
knowledge gained from reading; instructed by 
reading; in general, versed: now usually with 
well: as, well read in the classics. . 
You are all read in mysteries of state. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3. 
An Oxford-Man, extremely read in Greek, 
Who from Euripides makes Pheedra speak. 
Prior, Epilogue to Phedra. 
One cannot be well read unless well seasoned in thought 
and experience. A. B. Alcott, Tablets, p. 134. 
read! (réd),. [Early mod. E. also rede; < ME. 
rede, < AS. r#d = OS. rdd = OF ries. réd = D. 
raad = MLG. γᾶᾶ, LG. rad = OHG. MHG. rai, 
G. rat, rath = Icel. γαλ = Sw. rdd = Dan. raad, 
counsel, advice; from the orig. verb: see read}, 
v. In the sense ‘counsel, advice,’ the noun is 
used archaically, in the spelling rede, like the 
verb.] 1+. Counsel; advice. 
But who so wol nat trowen rede ne lore, 
I kan not sen in hym no remedie, 
But lat hym worchen with his fantasie. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 327. 
And whan the kynge was come to Cardoel, he sente after 


the men of hys counseile, and asked what was theire rede 
in this thinge. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 81. 
To whose wise read she hearkning sent me streight 
Into this land. Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 30. 
May you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser! 
Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. 
οἱ. Interpretation. 
I repeated 
The read thereof for guerdon of my paine, 
And taking downe the shield with me did it retaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 10. 
91. Speech; tale; narrative. 
Why then a final note prolong, 
Or lengthen out a closing song, 
Unless to bid the gentles speed, 
Who long have listened to my rede? 
Scott, Marmion, L’Envoy. 
41. A saying; a proverb. 
This reede is ryfe, that oftentime 
Great clymbers fall unsoft. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 
5. Reading; perusal. [0ο]]οα.] 
My first read of the newspaper. 
Thackeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, x. 
I got the other day a hasty read of your ‘‘Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life.” E.. Hall, in Cross’s George Eliot, II. ix. 
read’}, a. An obsolete form of red1. 
read? (réd), v. t. A dialectal form of red3., 
readability (ré-da-bil’i-ti), n. [« readable + 
-ity (see -bility).] Readableness. 
readable (ré’da-bl), a. [< readl + -abdle.] 1. 
Capable of being read; legible.—2. Of suffi- 
cient interest to be read; worth reading; easy 
or interesting to read: as, a readable story. 
Nobody except editors and school-teachers and here and 
there a literary man knows how common is the capacity of 
rhyming and prattling in readable prose. 
O. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-Table, 


readable 


3. Enabling to read; capable of being read by. 
[ Rare. ] 


Those who have been labouring to introduce into our 
railway carriages not only a good readable light, but a light 
generally acceptable to everyone. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XX V. 601. 


readableness (ré’da-bl-nes), ». The state or 
character of being readable. 


A book remarkable for its succinctness, its vividness, 
and its eminent readableness. Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 805. 


readably (ré’da-bli), adv. In a readable man- 
ner; legibly. 

readdress (ré-a-dres’),v. t [« re- + address.] 
To address or direct again. 


He... re-addressed himself to her. 
Boyle, Works, VI. 290. 


readeptt (ré-a-dept’), v.t. [<re-+adept.] To 


regain; recover. 


The which Duchie if he might by their meanes readept 
and recover, he would never let passe out of hys memorie 
so great a benifite. Hall, Edward ΤΥ., 1. 25. (Halliwell.) 


readeption (ré-a-dep’shon), n. [< re- + adep- 
tion.| Aregaining; recovery of something lost. 


In whose begynnyng of raedepcion [rea-], the erle of 
Worcester, whiche for his cruelnesse was called the bochier 
of Engla[njde, was taken and put in streyght pryson. 

Fabyan, Chron., IT. 659, an. 1570. 


Will any say that the readeption of Trevigi was matter 
of scruple? Bacon. 


reader (ré’dér),. [« ME. reder, redere, redare, 
redar, reader, counselor, adviser, < AS. r&dere, 
rédere, a reader, scholar, church reader (16ο- 
tor), reader of riddles, diviner (= D. rader, 
adviser, = OHG. ratari, ratiri, MHG. ratere, 
counselor, adviser, guesser, diviner), < r#dan, 
advise, read: see readl.} 11. One who coun- 
sels; a counselor; an adviser. 


Loke . . . uram [from] kueade [evil] rederes, and ne akse 
no red at foles. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 184. 


2. One who interprets; one who acquires know- 
ledge from observation or impression; an inter- 
preter: as, a reader of weather-signs or of proba- 
bilities. See mind-reader.—3. One who reads; 
a person who peruses, studies, or utters aloud 
that which is written or printed. 


And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 
The legend of good Saint Guthlac. 
Longfellow, King Witlaf’s Drinking-Horn. 


Readers are multiplying daily ; but they want guidance, 
help, plan. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 499. 


Specifically —(a) One who reads for examination or criti- 
cism ; an examiner of that which is offered or proposed 
for publication : as, an editorial ora publisher’s reader. (b) 
One who is employed to read for correction for the press ; a 
proof-reader. (c) One who recites before an audience any- 
thing written: as, an elocutionary reader. Particularly — 
(d) One whose office it is to read before an audience; an 
officer appointed to read for a particular purpose; a lec- 
tor; alecturer. (1) In the early church, the Greek Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and some other churches, a 
member of one of the minor clerical orders, appointed to 
read Scripturelectionsin the church. The order of reader 
existed as early as the second century. At an early date 
it was not unusual to admit young boys, even of five or six, 
to tne office of reader, but by the sixth century the age of 
eighteen was required by law. In the Roman Catholic 
Church this order is little more than one of the steps to 
the priesthood. The reader (lector) ranks above a door- 
keeper and below an exorcist, and the form of ordination 
is the delivery to him of the book from which he is to read. 
In the Greek Church the reader (anagnost) ranks below a 
subdeacon, and it is his office, as it was in the early church, 
to read the Epistle, the deacon reading the Gospel. In 
the Church of England the order fell into 5 op after 
the Reformation, but lay readers were frequently licensed, 
especially in churches or chapels without a clergyman. 
They could not minister the sacraments and other rites of 
the church, except the burial of the dead and the church- 
ing of women, nor pronounce the absolution and benedic- 
tion, Of late years, however, bishops have regularly admit- 
ted candidates to the office of reader by delivery of a ef 
of the New Testament. Inthe American Episcopal Churc 
lay readers conduct services in vacant churches or under 
a rector by his request with license from the bishop for a 
definite period (a year or less), They cannot give absolu- 
tion or benediction, administer sacraments, nor use the 
occasional offices of the church except those for the burial 
of the dead and visitation of the sick and prisoners, nor 
deliver sermons of their own composition. (2) One who 
reads the law in a Jewish synagogue. (3) In the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, the English Inns of Court, 
etc., a lecturer, or, where there are two grades of lecturers, 
a lecturer of the higher grade, the others being called sub- 
lectors or lecturers. 

4, A reading-book for schools; a book contain- 


ing exercises in reading.—Gentle reader, lay 
reader, etc. See the adjectives. 


readership (ré’dér-ship), n. [< reader + -ship.] 
The office of reader. See reader, 3 (d) (3). 


Oxford has decided to establish a Readership in Ge- 
ography. Nature, XXXV. 475. 


readily (red’i-li), adv. [ς ME. redely, reddely, 
redili, rediliche ; < ready + -ly2.]_ 1. Inaready 
manner; with facility; quickly; speedily; 
promptly; easily. 
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On hir fete wexen saugh I 
Partriches winges redely. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1992. 


Mr. Carlyle is for calling down fire from Heaven when- 
ever he cannot readily lay his hand on the match-box. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 128. 
2. With readiness or alacrity; without delay 
or objection; willingly. 
She answered that she could readily obey what her father 
and mother had done. Pepys, Diary, July 17, 1665. 
I readily grant that one truth cannot contradict sa ta 
ocke. 
3t. Just now; at once. 
A tydynge for to here... 
That shal nat now be told for me, 
For it no nede ar redely. 


haucer, House of Fame, 1. 2137. 
See ready. 


=§ 
reaniniens (red’i-nes), η. [Early mod. E. readi- 
nes, redynes ; < ME. redinesse, redynesse ; < ready 
+ -ness.] 1. The condition of being ready; the 
state of being adapted or in condition for im- 
mediate use or action; present preparedness or 
fitness; ready availability or qualification. 
At the Archynale there be closed within, alwaye in a 


redynesse to set forth whan they woll. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 
If it [death] be not now, yet it will come; the readiness 
is all. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 234. 


Probed many hearts, beginning with his own, 
And now was far in readiness for God. 
Browning, Ring and Book, Τ. 16. 


2. Ready action or movement; instant facility 
or aptitude; promptness; quickness: as, readi- 
ness of thought or of speech; readiness in off- 
hand drawing. 

I thought, by your readiness in the office, you had con- 
tinued in it some time. Shak., Μ. for Μ., ii. 1. 275. 


Good abstractive power shows itself in a superior readi- 
ness to frame any kind of concept. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 385. 


3. Ready disposition; present willingness; 
mental preparedness. 


They received the word with all readiness of mind. 
Acts xvii. 11. 


Digby made his peace with Cromwell, and professes his 
readiness to spend his blood for him. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 274. 
=$yn. 2. Readiness, Facility, Expertness, Knack, prompti- 
tude, aptness, preparation, preparedness, inclination. The 
first four words agree in meaning that the person can do 
a thing with ease and quickness. Readiness emphasizes 
promptitude: as, readiness in repartee. Facility by deri- 
vation emphasizes ease, whether partly natural or wholly 
acquired. (See ease,n.) Expertness is facility acquired: 
as, expertness with the pen, at figures, in working a sewing- 
machine; it is primarily physical, and especially manual, 
but also mental. Knack is a familiar word, applying to 
facility or expertness viewed as a happy and rather sur- 
prising possession of skill or faculty. 

reading (ré’ding), ». [ς ME. redynge, reding, 
reading, ς AS. réding, reading, a reading, a 
passage or lesson, also rule, government; ver- 
bal n. of r#dan, counsel, rule, read: see read1.] 
1. The act of interpreting; interpretation; ex- 
position, as of a riddle or dream; interpreta- 
tion of signs, marks, or the like; a rendering 
or discovery of what is signified by the state or 
marking of an instrument, by arbitrary signs 
of any kind, or by the existing condition or ac- 
tion of anything: as, the readings of a steam- 
indicator; a correct reading of th sky (as to 
weather), or of a person’s countenance or pro- 
ceedings. 


For instance, if the freezing-point is lowered, we must 
subtract the amount of fall from each reading. 
J. Trowbridge, New Physics, p. 187. 


Take the readings of the two pegs [in adjusting a field 
level], which will give their true difference of level. 
Sci. Amer. Supp., p. 8905. 


2. The particular interpretation given to a 
composition of any kind, an event or a series 
of events, etc.; also, a rendering in speech, act, 
or performance; delineation; representation. 


You charm me, Mortimer, with your reading of my weak- 
nesses. By-the-by, that very word Reading, in its critical 
use, always charms me. An actress’s reading of a cham- 
ber-maid, a dancer’s reading of a hornpipe, a singer’s read- 
ing of a song, a marine-painter’s reading of the sea, the 
kettle-drum’s reading of an instrumental passage, are 
phrases ever youthful and delightful. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 10. 


For Englishmen in their own tongue to have from such 
aman [Von Ranke] a reading of the most critical period of 
English history would be a boon of incalculable value. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 58. 


His reading of Bach’s Italian Concerto was a scramble, 
so far as the first and last movements were concerned. 
The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 456. 


3. The act of perusing that which is written or 
printed; perusal. 


You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing ’s curst hard reading. 
Sheridan, Clio’s Protest. 


readjust 


4. The utterance or recital of recorded words, 
either from the record (as a printed page) or 
from memory; specifically, a public lection or 
lecture: as, to give readings from the poets, 
or upon law or philosophy. See read1, v. ἐν 6. 
The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 
Hooker. 
The readings [in the Inns of Court] were from the very 
first deemed of vital importance, and were delivered in the 
halls with much ceremony. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 88. 
5. That which is read or to be read; any writ- 
ten or printed medium of thought or intelli- 
gence; recorded matter or material. 
It is in newspapers that we must look for the main 
reading of this generation. De Quincey, Style, i. 
Remembering his early love of poetry and fiction, she 
unlocked a bookcase, and took down several books that 
had been excellent reading in their day. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 
6. The indication of a graduated instrument: 
as, the reading of a barometer.—'7. Textual 
structure or construction; a form, expression, 
or collocation in a writing, or in a particular 
copy or impression of it; a version: as, the 
various readings of a passage in Shakspere ; the 
reading seems to be corrupt. 


When you meet with several Readings of the Text, take 
heed you admit nothing against the Tenets of your Church. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 22. 


Disjunctor reading. See disjunctor.— Penny reading, 
an amateur entertainment consisting of readings, recita- 
tions, music, etc., admission to which is only one penny: 
common in the British Islands, where such entertainments 
seem to have been introduced about 1860.— Reading 
egrotat. See xgrotat.— Reading notice, See notice. 
reading (ré’ding), p. a. Inclinedto read; havy- 
ing a taste for reading; of a studious disposi- 
tion: as, a reading community.—Reading man. 
See man, 
William himself was not a reading man. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
reading-book (ré’ding-buk), ». [ς ME. *red- 
ing-bok, < AS. réding-bdc, reading-book, lee- 
tionary, < r&€ding, reading, + bdc, book.] 1. 
A lectionary.— 2. A book containing selections 
to be used as exercises in reading. 
reading-boy (ré’ding-boi), ». In printing, a 
boy employed to read copy to a proof-reader; 
a reader’s assistant: in the United States called 
copy-holder. 
reading-desk (ré’ding-desk), mn. A desk adapt- 
ed for use in reading; specifically, a high desk 
for holding a book or manuscript to be read by 
a person while standing; in a church, same as 
lectern, 1. 
He feared he should acquit himself badly in St. Ewold’s 
reading-desk. Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxiii. 


reading-glass (ré’ding-glas), n. A magnifying 
lens set in a frame with a handle, for use in 
reading fine print, or for persons with defec- 
tive vision. 

reading-lamp (ré’ding-lamp), ». A lamp es- 
pecially adapted for use in reading; specifi- 
cally, a form of lamp for use in public reading 
or speaking, arranged so that its light is con- 
centrated upon the reading-desk. 

reading-pew (ré’ding-pu), ». In English 
churches, a pew from which to read part of 
the service; especially, after the Reformation, 
an inclosure in the body of a church, with a 
door, seat, and desk or desks, used instead of 
the older and later form of reading-desk or 
stalls. 

reading-room (ré’ding-rém), π. 1. An apart- 
ment appropriated toreading; a room furnished 
with newspapers, periodicals, ete., to which per- 
sons resort for reading.—2. A room or closet set 
apart for the use of professional proof-readers, 

reading-stand (ré’ding-stand), n. A stand to 
support a book. (a) Same as reading-table. (b) Same 


as reading-desk. 
reading-table (ré’ding-ta”bl), n. A table pro- 
viding support for a heavy book or books, when 
in use, and frequently space for other books 
needed for consultation, and the like. There 
are many patterns, some having a revolving top. 
readjourn (ré-a-jérn’), v. t. andi. [ς F. réa- 
journer, readjourn; as re- + adjourn. Cf. re- 
journ.| To adjourn again. 
Parliament assembling again. .. was then re-adjourned 
by the king’s special command till Tuesday next. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, Ρ. 448. 
readjournment (ré-a-jérn’ment), π. [< F. ré- 
ajournement, readjournment; as readjourn + 
-ment.| A succeeding adjournment; adjourn- 
ment anew. 
readjust (ré-a-just’),v. t= [<re-+ adjust.] 1. 
To settle again; put in order again, as what had 
been discomposed. 


readjust 
The beau sheathed his hanger, and readjusted his hair. 
Fielding. 
2. To adjust in a new way; make a different 
adjustment, arrangement, or settlement of. 
The problem these gentlemen had to solve was to re- 


adjust the proportion between their wants and their in- 
come. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 4. 


My scheme, your better knowledge broke, 
Presently readjusts itself, the small 
Proportioned largelier, parts and whole named new. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 221. 

readjuster (ré-a-jus’tér), n. [< readjust + -er1.] 
1. One who readjusts, or takes part in a re- 
adjustment of something.—2. [cap.] Specifi- 
cally, a member of a party in Virginia, formed 
about 1878, under the leadership of General 
William Mahone, and originally composed prin- 
cipally of Democrats, for the forcible readjust- 
ment of the debt on terms dictated by the State 
without the consent of the bondholders. The 
exceptional losses of the State in the civil war made the 
large debt previously contracted very burdensome; and 
the amount of its liability was in dispute with the State 
of West Virginia, which had been set off from Virginia 
without a decision of this question. The Readjusters 
elected the State government in 1879, and also United 
States senators for the terms 1881-7 and 1883-9, in op- 
position to the Conservative Democrats, or Funders; but 
the party failed to effect a permanent settlement of the 
debt, and was merged in the Republican party about 1882. 


Further news from Virginia indicates that the Repudia- 
tors, or Readjusters, as they call themselves, have elected 
a majority of the General Assembly. 

The Nation, Nov. 13, 1879, p. 317. 
readjustment (ré-a-just’ment), π. [< readjust 
+ -ment.] 1. The act of readjusting, or the 
state of being readjusted.—2. Specifically, in 
U. S. politics, the political schemes of tho Re- 
adjusters. 
readmission (ré-ad-mish’on),. [< F. réadmis- 
sion = Sp. readmision = Pg. readmissdo; as re- 
+ admission.| The act of admitting again; the 
state of being readmitted; renewed admission. 

In an exhausted receiver, animals that seem as they were 

dead revive upon the readmission of fresh air. Arbuthnot. 
readmit (ré-ad-mit’), ο. t. [= F. réadmettre = 
Sp. readmitir = Pg. readmittir = It. riammettere, 
readmit; as re- + admit.] To admit again. 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1178. 
readmittance (ré-ad-mit’ans), n. [< re- + ad- 
mittance.| Permission to enter again ; readmis- 
sion. 
Humbly petitioning a readmittance into his college. 
T. Warton, Sir T. Pope, p. 84. (Latham.) 
readvance (ré-ad-vans’), v. i. [< re- + advance, 
υ.] To advance again or afresh. 
Which if they miss, they yet should readvance 
To former height. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, xxxv., To Sir H. Goodyere. 
readvertency (ré-ad-vér’ten-si), π. [ς re- + 
advertency.} The act of adverting to or re- 
viewing again. [Rare.] 

Memory he does not make to be a recovery of ideas that 

were lost, but a re-advertency or reapplication of mind to 


ideas that were actually there, though not attended to. 
Norris, Reflections on Locke, p. 9. 


ready (red’i), a. and π. [ς ME. redy, redi, 
redi, rediz, i-redi, ready, prepared, prompt, 
near, < AS. réde (rare and uncertain), usually 
gerede, ready, swift, prompt, easy, plain (suffix 
-e becoming -ἶ by confusion with the common 
adj. suffix ME. -i, -y, > E. -y1); = OF ries. rede, 
red = D. ree = MLG. réde, reide, rét, reit, LG. 
rede, reed = OHG. bi-reiti, MHG. bereite, be-reit, 
G. be-reit, ready, prepared, = Icel. g-reithr (*ga- 
reithr), ready (whence ult. E. graith, grade?), 
= OSw. reda, Sw. be-red = Dan. rede, be-redt, 
ready; perhaps= Goth. garaids, set, appointed ; 
ef. raidjan, appoint, ga-raidjan, enjoin, com- 
mand, ga-raideins, an ordinance, rule, author- 
ity. Otherwise akin to Icel. reithi, harness, 
outfit, gear, implements; or to AS., ete., ridan 
(pret. rad), ride, rad, a riding, expedition: see 
ride, road, raid. Hence, in comp., already, and 
ult. array, curry}, ray3, raiment, ete.] I, a. 1. 
Completely prepared, as for immediate action 
or use, or for present requirement; suitably 
equipped, ordered, or arranged; in proper trim 
or condition. 

Comaund, sir kyng, that a clene nauy 
Be redy to rode on the rugh see, 


All well for the werre, with wight men ynogh. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2549. 


My oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are 
ready. Mat. xxii. 4. 


Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 107. 
2+. Dressed. 
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Up ryseth fresshe Canacee hir-selue,.. . 
Noon hyer was he [the rae whan she redy was. 





reafforestation 


A good ready, a state of being fully ready or prepared; 
a good condition of readiness. ([Colloq.] 


haucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 379. ready (red’i Y v. t.3 pret. and pp. readied, ppr. 


The French leap over the walls in their shirts. Enter, 
several ways, . . . Alencon and Reignier, half ready, and 
half unready. ολα]. 1 Hen. VI., ii. 1 (stage direction), 

Bid my wife make herself ready handsomely, 
And put on her best apron. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 


3. Suitably disposed in mind; mentally pre- 
pared; willing; inclined; not reluctant. 


The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. 
Mark xiv. 38. 
A persecutor who infiicts nothing which he is not ready 
to endure deserves some respect. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


4. Prepared by what has gone before; brought 
to a fit state or condition; not unlikely; imme- 
diately liable: with an infinitive. 


The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me. Job xxix. 13. 
Our king, being ready to leap out of himself for joy of 
his found daughter, . . . cries, ‘‘O, thy mother!” 
Shak., W. T., v. 2. 54. 
The miserable prisoner is ready to famish. 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 45. 


5. Already prepared or provided; available for 
present use or requirement; immediately at 
hand or within reach; opportune: as, a ready 
means of escape; a ready way. 

And the olde knyght seide that he sholde do sette ther 
a cheyer, that euer more sholde be redy for the knyght in 
to sitte that sholde be so trewe in lovynge whan he were 
come. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 862. 


It sometimes cometh to pass that the readiest way which 
a wise man hath to conquer is to fly. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref. 


Nine-score and seventeen pounds ; of which he made 
five marks, ready money. Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 7. 


He pays in ready guineas vey liberally. 
wift, Letter, May 13, 1727. 
6. Prompt in action or movement; expert; dex- 
terous; facile. 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy, and 
As quarrelous as the weasel. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 161. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
. . and therefore, ifaman.. . confer little, he had need 
have a present wit. Bacon, Studies. 


There’s a sudden turn now! You have a ready wit for in- 
trigue, I find. Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 


7. Prompt; quick; offhand: as, a ready reply 
or retort; a ready admission; aready welcome. 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Ps. χ]ν. 1. 


Unless he had done this with great dexterity and ready 
address, he would frequently have been involved in immi- 
nent danger. Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 


8+. Present; at hand; here: used in answering 
a call. 

Duke. What, is Antonio here? 

Ant. Ready. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 2. 


[Ready is much used in compounds, with participles and 
sometimes nouns, or in combinations that are properly 
compounds: as, ready-made ; ready-cooked, etc.] —Mak- 
ing ready, in printing, the process of preparation for tak- 
ing regular impressions from a form on the press. It in- 
cludes the adjustment of the form on the press, the proper 
distribution of the pressure on type and cuts by means of 
underlays arid overlays, and the adaptation of ink to pa- 
per.— Ready about. See about.—Ready money. See 
money.— To make ready. (a) To prepare; set in order. 
Whiche the ffryers kepte and ther thei made the redy 
in ornaments and began ther a very solempne procession. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 41. 


They sit downe at tables, and then must the Bridegrome 
make triall of his breast in singing a long prayer: others 
in the meane time call to make readie the hens, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 214. 
(b+) To dress. 


While Master Mathew reads, Bobadill makes himself 
ready. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 


Go, and make thee ready straight 
In all thy best attire. B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 3. 


A man may make him ready in such clothes 
Without a candle. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, iii. 3. 
=Syn. Ready, Easy; disposed, apt, expert, handy, skil- 
ful, clever, smart; expeditious, unhesitating. So many of 
the meanings of ready convey the idea of a movement of 
mind, and especially a consent of the will, that there is a 
tendency to use other words where disposition is not in- 
cluded. Hence it is better to say this may easily be seen, 
than this may readily be seen. See quotation from Locke 
under readily. Easy of approach ; easy to be done; ready 
to hear. All the senses of ready, active or passive, grow 
out of that of being prepared. 


II, n. 1. Ready money; cash: usually with 
the definite article. [Slang.] 

Lord Strutt was not flush in ready, either to go to law, 
or clear old debts. Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. (Latham.) 
2. The condition of being ready. [Colloq.]— 
3. The position of a soldier’s weapon following 
the command ‘‘Make ready!” or ‘‘Ready!” 
[Collogq.] 

[The hunter] beats patiently and noiselessly from the 


leeward . . . with his rifle at the ready. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 119. 


ready-made (red’i-mad), a. 


ready-man (red’i-man), 10. 


ready-pole (red’i-pdl), πα. 


ready-reckoner (red’i-rek’nér), n. 


reaft, ”. 


reaffirm (ré-a-férm’), 0. ¢. 


reaffirmance (ré-a-fér’mans), 1. 


reaffirmation (ré-af-ér-ma’shon), 4. 


reafforest (ré-a-for’est), 0. ¢. 


reafforestation (ré-a-for-es-ta’shon), n. 


readying. [ς ME. redien, redyen (= D. reeden, 
prepare, dress, = MLG. réden, reiden = MHG. 
reiten, reiden; ef. ME. beredien = G. be-reiten = 
Sw. be-reda = Dan, be-rede, prepare, get ready, 
etc.); < ready,a.] 1. Tomake ready; put into 
proper condition or order; dispose; arrange; 
prepare. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Thare-fore what-so-euer thou bee that redies the for to 
lufe Gode,. . . haue in mynde besely for to halde the name 
of Ihesu in thi mynde. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 3. 


And, having readied all these όν things, 
In a poore pedlers trusse he packs his wares. 
Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609), (Nares.) 
2+. To direct. 

For, for the gretnesse of the Erthe and of the See, men 
may go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he cam 
fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be the grace 
of God. Mandeville, Travels, p. 185. 
1. Previously 
made and now ready for use; furnished or ob- 
tained in a formed state; specifically, in trade, 
made ready for chance sale, and not made to 
order for a particular person: as, ready-made 
clothing; ready-made opinions or excuses. 

When he hears 
The tale of horror, to some ready-made face 


Of hypocritical assent he turns. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 


The provision-man had honestly the effect of having got 
for the day only into the black coat which he had bought 
ready-made for his first wife’s funeral. 

Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxii. 


2. Pertaining to articles prepared beforehand: 
as, the ready-made department of a tailor’s or 
shoemaker’s business. [Trade use. | 

One of the men 
sent aloft in a man-of-war to prepare for evo- 
lutions with spars or sails. 

A bar fixed across a 
chimney to support the pot-hook. It is now 
commonly of iron, but was formerly made of 
wood. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

: A book of 
tabulated calculations, giving the value of any 
number of things from the lowest monetary 
unit upward, as also the interest on any sum of 
money for any period from a day upward, ete. ; 
a book of tables to facilitate calculations. 

I could almost think from the preface (but such deduc- 
tions are very deceptive) that the earliest of the books 
which are now called ready reckoners, meaning those which 
have totals at given prices ready cast up, was the follow- 
ing: London 1693. Wm. Leyborn. Panarithmologia ; be- 
ing a mirror for merchants, a brieviate for bankers, a trea- 
sure for tradesmen, a mate for mechanics, and a sure 
guide for purchasers, sellers, or mortgagers of land, leases, 
annuities, rents, pensions, etc., in present possession or 
reversion, and a constant concomitant fitted for all men’s 
occasions. De Morgan. 


The Clerk in Eastcheap cannot spend the day in verify- 
ing his Ready-Reckoner ; he must take it as verified, true 
and indisputable. Cariyle. 
[Usually in Se. spelling reif, rief; « 
ME. ref, ref, reaf, reve, < AS. réaf, spoil, plun- 
der: see reave.] Spoil; plunder; robbery. 

Meaning to live by reif of other mennes goodes, wherein 


they have no maner of propertie. 
Holinshed, Chron. 


The man that wons yon foreste intill, 

He lives by reif and felonie! 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 32). 
[-- Ε'. réaffirmer; as 
re- + affirm.] To affirm again. 


I close with re-afirming the truth that I have aimed to 
impress. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 25. 


(Nares.) 


[< reaffirm + 
-ance.| Renewed affirmation; reaffirmation. 


A reafirmance after such revocation. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


[< reaf- 
firm + -ation.| Renewed affirmation; a re- 
peated affirmation. 

The great movement of thought which characterises the 
nineteenth century is a movement through negation to 
reaffirmation, through destruction to reconstruction. 

E. Caird, Hegel, p. 1. 


[< re- + afforest.] 
To convert anew into a forest; renew the forest- 
growth of; reforest. 

The Legislature was obliged to take steps to reafforest 
considerable tracts. The American, VII. 229. 
[< re- 
afforest + -ation.] A second afforestation; pro- 
motion of renewed forest-growth. 


Even partial reafforestation in Brescia. 
The Century, XX ΧΙ. 536, 


reagency 

reagency (ré-a’jen-si), n. [<re- + agency.] Ac- 
tion of or as of a reagent; reflex agency or ac- 
tivity; counter-agency; reaction. 


Still, the mind, when acted on, is only excited to self- 
agency, to manifest what it is in itself, in the way of re- 


agency. H. B. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 173. 
reagent (ré-a’jent), n. [< re- + agent. Cf. re- 
act.) 1. One who or that which exerts reflex 


action or influence; an agency that produces 
reciprocal effects; a cause or source of counter- 
results. 

These tools have some questionable properties. They 
are reagents. Machinery is aggressive. The weaver be- 
comes a web, the machinist a machine. 

Emerson, Works and Days. 


2. In chem., a substance used to effect chemical 
change in another substance for the purpose of 
identifying its component parts or of ascertain- 
ing its percentage composition. Thus, the infusion 
of galls is a reagent which indicates iron in solution by 
a dark-purple precipitate. Barium chlorid is a reagent 
which separates sulphuric acid from a solution in the in- 
soluble form of barium sulphate which can be weighed, 
and from the weight of which the actual amount of sul- 
phuric acid can readily be deduced. 
3. Anything used for the treatment of a sub- 
stance under investigation to render its nature 
or condition more evident. Ordinarily the object is 
to see what changes are thus produced, but the word is 
used more loosely, as in hardening reagents.— Nessler’s 
reagent, a reagent used to detect and determine minute 
quantities of ammonia, particularly in water. It consists 
of a strongly alkaline solution of potassio-mercuric iodide. 
A few drops added to a few fluid ounces of water will 
cause a blight reddish-yellow tinge if one part of ammonia 
is present in twenty million parts of water. 
reaggravation (ré-ag-ra-va’shon), n. [< reag- 
gravate + -ion.] In Rom. Cath. eccles. law, the 
last monitory, published after three admoni- 
tions and before the excommunication. 
reagree (ré-a-gr6é’), v. [<re- t+ agree.) I. in- 
trans. To agree again; become reconciled. 
IT.t trans. To cause to agree again; recon- 
cile. 
And fain to see that glorious holiday 
Of union which this discord reagreed. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 111, 


reakt, v. i. An obsolete spelling of reekl. 
reaket,. [Perhaps an erroneous form for wrack 
or wreck, or an error for reate, q. v.: see wrack, 
wreck.] A kind of plant. [The word occurs only 
in the passage quoted, where it is used as a translation of 
Latin ulva, seaweed. } 
The bore is yll in Laurente soyle, 
That feedes on reakes and reedes; 
Somtymes frome goodly pleasant vine 
A sower tendrell speedes. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, ii. 4. 


reakst. See to play rex, under rex. 
reaks-playert, ~. One who plays reaks (rex). 
Cotgrave. 


real! (ré’al),a.andn. [< ME. real, reall, < OF. 
real, reel, F. réel = Pr. Sp. Pg. real = It. reale, 
< ML. realis, belonging to the thing itself (in 
the disputes of the Nominalists and Realists), 
< L. res, a thing; perhaps allied to Skt. γ rd, 
give. Hence realize, realization, realism, real- 
ist, reality, ete.; also, from L. res, E. rebus, repub- 
lic, republican, ete.] I, a. 1. Actual; genu- 
ine; true; authentic; not imaginary, artificial, 
counterfeit, or factitious: as, real lace. 

I waked, and found 


Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadow’d, Milton, P. L., viii. 310. 
Homer tells us that the blood of the gods is not real 
blood, but only something like it. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 275. 


The hatred of unreality was uppermost with Carlyle; 
the love of what is real with Emerson. 


O. W. Holmes, Emerson, iv. 


It is probable that the American inventor of the first 
ansesthetic has done more for the real happiness of man- 
kind than all the moral philosophers from Socrates to 
Mill. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 91. 


The Teutonic words are all of them real words, words 
which we are always wanting. 


E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 163. 

2. Of genuine character; not pretended or pre- 
tending; unassumed or unassuming. 

Pheebe’s presence made a home about her. . . . She was 

real! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 


Real kings hide away their crowns in their wardrobes, 
and affect a plain and poor exterior. 


Emerson, Works and Days. 
3. Specifically, in philos., existing in or per- 
taining to things, and not words or thought 
merely; being independent of any person’s 
thought about the subject; possessing charac- 
ters independently of the attribution of them 
by any individual mind or any number of minds; 
not resulting from the mind’s action: opposed 


to imaginary or intentional. Real differs from actual, 
inasmuch as what is only in germ or in posse, in so far as 
it has a power of developing into a definite actuality, is 
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real, and independent of what we may think about it. Real 
objects are either external to the mind, when they are in- 
dependent altogether of our thought, or they are internal, 
when they depend upon thought, but not upon thought 
about them. 


The term real (realis), though always importing the exis- 
tent, is used in various significations and oppositions. ... 
1. As denoting existence, in contrast to the nomenclature 
of existence—the thing as contradistinguished from its 
name. Thus we have definitions and divisions real, and defi- 
nitions and divisions nominal or verbal. 2. As expressing 
the existent as opposed {ο the non-existent — a something 
in contrast to a nothing. In this sense the diminutions of 
existence, to which reality in the following significations 
is counterposed, are all real. 3. As denoting material or 
external, in contrast to mental, spiritual, or internal, exis- 
tence. This meaning isimproper. . . . 4. AS synonymous 
with actual ; and this (a) as opposed to potential, (6) as op- 
posed to possible existence. 5. As denoting absolute or ir- 
respective, in opposition to phenomenal or relative, exis- 
tence ; in other words, as denoting things in themselves 
and out of relation to all else, in contrast to things in re- 
lation to, and as known by, intelligences, like men, who 
know only under the conditions of plurality and differ- 
ence. In this sense, which is rarely employed and may 
be neglected, the real is only another term for the uncon- 
ditioned or absolute—7d ὄντως ov, 6, As indicating ex- 
istence considered as a subsistence in nature (ens extra 
animam, ens nature), it stands counter to an existence 
considered as a representation in thought. In this sense, 
reale, in the language of the older philosophy (Scholastic, 
Cartesian, Gassendian), as applied to esse or ens, is opposed 
to intentionale, notionale, conceptibile, imaginarium, ra- 
tionis, cognitionis, in anima, in intellectu, prout cognitum, 
ideale, etc.; and corresponds with a parte rei as opposed 
to α parte intellectus, with subjectivum as opposed to ob- 
jectivum, with proprium, principale, and fundamentale as 
opposed to vicarium, with materiale as opposed to for- 
male, and with formale in seipso and entitativum as op- 
posed to representativum, etc. Under this head, in the 
vacillating language of our more recent philosophy, real 
approximates to, but is hardly convertible with, objective, 
in contrast to subjective in the signification there preva- 
lent. 7. In close connection with the sixth meaning, 
real, in the last place, denotes an identity or difference 
founded on the conditions of the existence of a thing in 
itself, in contrast to an identity or difference founded 
only on the relation or point of view in which the thing 
may be regarded by the thinking subject. In this sense 
it is opposed to logical or rational, the terms being here 
employed in a peculiar meaning. Thus a thing which 
really (re) or in fiself is one and indivisible may logically 
(ratione) by the mind be considered as diverse or plural. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Note B, § 1, 5, foot-note. 


Ideas of substances are real when they agree with the 
existence of things. 
Locke, Human Understanding, ΤΙ. xxx. 5. 


We substitute a real for a dramatic person, and judge 
him accordingly. Lamb, Artificial Comedy. 


For the first time the ideal social compact was real. 
Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


4+. Sincere; faithful; loyal. 


Then the governor told them, if they were real, as they 
professed, he should expect their ready and free concur- 
rence with him in all affairs tending to the public service. 

Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson (1643). (Nares.) 


5t. Relating to things, not to persons; not 
personal. 


Many are “pedo in men’s humours that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of business. Bacon. 


6. In law, pertaining to or having the quality 
of things fixed or immovable. See real estate, 


etc., below.—Chattel real. See chattel—_Covenant 
real, See covenant.—Real abstraction. See abstrac- 
tion.— Realaction,inlaw. Seeaction, 8.— Real assets. 
See assets, 1.— Real attribute, an attribute known by 
ordinary observation, generalization, and abstraction, 
and signified by a term of first intention: opposed to a 
notional attribute, which is signified by a term of second 
intention.— Real burden, in Scots Jaw, a burden in money 
imposed on the subject of a right, as on an estate, in the 
deed by which the right is constituted, and thus distin- 
guished from a personal burden, which is imposed merely 
on the receiver of the right.— Real character. See char- 
acter.— Real component of a force, See component.— 
Real composition. (a) The union of objects having ex- 
istences distinct from one another. (0) In Eng. eccles. law, 
an agreement made between the owner of lands and the 
parson or vicar, with consent of the ordinary, that such 
lands shall be discharged from payment of tithes, in con- 
sequence of other land or recompense given to the parson 
in lieu and satisfaction thereof. Also called composition 
of tithes.—Real concordance. See concordance, 3.— 
Real contract. See contract.— Real conveniencet, the 
agreement of a thing with itself.— Real definition, the 
definition of a thing—that is to say, of a species—by stat- 
ing the components of its essence, or its place in natural 
classification. For the nominalists there could be no real 
definition, in the proper sense; hence, finding the defini- 
tions so called useful, they invented new definitions of the 
phrase. The real definition, for Leibnitz and Wolf, is the 
definition from which the possibility of the thing defined 
follows; for Kant, the definition which sets forth the pos- 
sibility of the thing from its essential marks; for Mill, the 
definition of a name with an implied assumption of the ex- 
istence of the thing.— Real degradation. See degrada- 
tion, 1(a).—Real distinction. (a) A distinction indepen- 
dent of any person’s thought. (0) A distinction between 
real objects. The Scotists made subtle and elaborate defi- 
nitions of this phrase.— Real diversity, division, ens, 
essence, See the nouns.—Real estate, in Jaw: (a) Land, 
including with it whatever by nature or artificial annexa- 
tion inheres with it as a part of it or as the means of its 
enjoyment, as minerals on or in the earth, standing or 
running water, growing trees, permanent buildings, and 
fences. In this sense the term refers to those physical 
objects of ownership which are immovable. (0) The own- 
ership of or property in lands, etc.; any legal or equitable 


real 


interest in lands, etc., except some minor, temporary, or 
inchoate rights which by the laws of most jurisdictions 
are deemed to be personal estate. ‘‘ At common law, an 
estate in lands, etc., the date of the termination of whic 
is not determined by or ascertainable from or at the date 
of the act which creates it, is real estate.” (Robinson.) The 
line between the two classes of property is differently 
drawn in detail, according as the object of the law is to 
define what shall be taxed, or what shall go to the heir in 
case of intestacy as distinguished from what shall go 
through the administrator to the next of kin, or what 
shall come within the rules as to recording titles, or other 
purposes.— Real evidence, exchange, focus, fugue. 
See the nouns.— Real horse-power. Same as indicated 
horse-power (which see, under horse-power).—Real iden- 
tity, the non-difference in reality of the extremes of a re- 
lation.— Real immunity (eccles.). See immunity, 3.— 
Real induction. See induction, 5.—Real laws, laws 
which directly and indirectly regulate property, and the 
rights of property, without changing the state of the per- 
son.— Real noon. Same as arent noon (which see, 
under apparent).— Real partition, the mental separa- 
tion of an object into parts which might be physically 
separated.— Real poinding, possibility, power, pre- 
cision, presence, privilege. See the nouns.— Real 

roperty. Same as veal estate.—Real quality, quan- 

ty, relation, representative, restriction, right. 
See the nouns.— Real question, a question where the at- 
tribute in regard to whose presence or absence inquiry is 
made is a real one.— Real science or philosophy. (a) 
A science or philosophy that is caused n the mind by a 
real thing, as physics, mathematics, metaphysics; a spec- 
ulative science: opposed to practical science, which is 
caused in the mind by an idea of a thing to be brought 
about. (0) A science which has a determinate reality for 
its object, and is conversant about existences other than 
forms of thought: in this sense, mathematics is not a real 
science.— Real services. Same as predial services (which 
see, under predial).— Real things, in law, things substan- 
tial and immovable, and the rights and profits annexed to 
or issuing out of them.— Real truth, the agreement of a 
judgment with its object: opposed to formal truth, which 
consists in the agreement of a reasoning with the prin- 
a of logic.— The real stuff, the genuine thing; that 
which is really what is represented or supposed : used es- 
pecially of liquors. ([Colloq.] 


In this exhibition there are, of course, a certain number 
of persons who make believe that they are handing you 
round tokay—giving you the real imperial stuf’, with the 
seal of genuine stamped on the cork. 

Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 


Real warrandice. See warrandice.=Syn.1and 2. Real, 
Actual, Positive, veritable, substantial, essential. Real 
applies to that which certainly exists, as opposed to that 
which is imaginary or feigned: as, real cause for alarm ; 
a real occurrence; a real person, and not a ghost or a shad- 
ow; real sorrow. Actual applies to that which is brought 
to be or to pass, as opposed to that which is possible, proba- 
ble, conceivable, approximate, estimated, or guessed at. 
Actual has a rather new but natural secondary sense of 
present. Positive, from the idea of a thing’s being placed, 
fixed, or established, is opposed to uncertain or doubtful. 

IT, n. 1. That which is real; a real existence 
or object; a reality. 


While it is true that correlatives imply each other, it is 
not true that all correlatives imply Reake, . .. The only 
meaning we can attach to Reality is that every Real has 
a corresponding feeling or group of feelings, 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. 19. 


2+. A realist. 
Scotists, Thomists, Reals, Nominals. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 677. 
The real. (a) Reality. (6) The real thing; the genuine 
article. [0ο]]οα.] 


A cynic might suggest as the motto of modern life this 
simple legend, —‘‘Just as good as the real.” 
C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 4. 
real! (ré’al), adv. [< reall,a.] Really; truly; 
very; quite. [Colloqg., Eng. and U. 8.] 
real2} (ré’al), a. [ς ME. real, riall, rial, ryail, 
ryell, roial, royal, regal, < AF. reial, roial, OF. 
real, F. réal (used only in certain antique locu- 
tions), = Sp. Pg. real = It. reale, regale, < L. 
regalis, regal, kingly, royal: see royal and re- 
gall, doublets of real?. Cf. leal, loyal, legal, 
similarly related.] Royal; regal; royally ex- 
cellent or splendid. 
Thus, real as a prince is in his halle, 


Leve I this chauntecleer in his pasture. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 364, 
Sir, I could wish that for the time of your vouchsafed 
abiding here, and more real entertainment, this my house 
stood on the Muses’ hill. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 


Reall, magnanimous, bountious. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Τ., ii. 1. 


κ 
real3 (ra-al’), .; pl. reales (ra-ii’les). [Also rial; 


<Sp.real,a coin so called, lit. ‘royal,’< L. regalis, 
regal,royal: see real2, | 

royal, regall,] A sub- 
sidiary silver coin 
and money of account 
in Spain and Span- 
ish-American coun- 
tries. The real of Spain 
(real de vellon) is one 
quarter of the peseta or 
franc, and is worth about 5 United States cents. The Mexi- 
can real, corresponding to the old Spanish real de plata, 
is one eighth of a dollar (Mexican peso), and reckoned at 
123 cents. The latter coin, both Spanish and Mexican, cir- 
culated largely in the United States down to about 1850, 


ni 
eae Boos, 





Reverse. 


Obverse. 


Silver Real of Isabella I1.— British 
Museum. (Size of original.) 


real 


being called a Spanish or Mexican shilling in New York, a 
levy (see devy3, 1) in the South, etc. 


real (ré’al), ». [Cuban, perhaps < Sp. real, roy- 
al: see real?, real8, Cf. OF. real, a kind of stur- 
geon.] The big-eyed herring, or saury, Elops 
saurus. [Cuba.] 

reales, ». Plural of γεαῖδ. 

realgar (ré-al’giir),. [Also resalgar, ς ME. re- 
salgar, rysalgar, rosalgar ; = OF. realgal, reagal, 
riagal, realgal, risigal, F. réalgar = Sp. rejalgar 
= Pg. rosalgar = It. risigallo (ML. risigallum), 
ς Ar. rahj al-ghar, realgar, lit. ‘powder of the 
mine,’ mineral powder (so called because de- 
rived orig. from silver-mines): rahj, rehj, dust, 
powder; al, the; ghdr (gar), cavern,mine. Cf. 
Ar. rahj asfar, orpiment.] Arsenic disulphid 
(AsoSo), a combination of an equal number of 
sulphur and arsenic atoms; red sulphuret of 
arsenic, which is found native in transparent 


erystals, and also massive. Realgar differs from 
orpiment in that orpiment is composed of two atoms 
of arsenic and three of sulphur, and has a yellow color. 
Realgar, also called red arsenic or ruby sulphur, is pre- 
pared artificially for use as a pigmentand for making white 
fire, which is a mixture of 2 parts of ruby sulphur and 10 
parts of niter. 


realisation, realise. See realization, realize. 

realism (ré’al-izm),. [=F. réalisme= Sp. Pg. 
It. realismo = G. realismus, ς NL. realismus ; 
as reall + -ism.] 1. The doctrine of the realist, 
in any of the senses of that word. See espe- 
cially realist, n., 1. 


(1) Extreme realism taught that universals were sub- 
stances or things, existing independently of and separate- 
ly from particulars. This was the essence of Plato’s the- 
ory of ideas. . . . (2) Moderate realism also taught that 
universals were substances, but only as dependent upon 
and inseparable from individuals, in which each inhered: 
that is, each universal inhered in each of the particulars 
ranged under it. This was the theory of Aristotle, who 
held that the τόδε τι or individual thing was the first es- 
sence, while universals were only second essences, real in 
aless complete sense than first essences. He thus reversed 
the Platonic doctrine, which attributed the fullest reality 
to universals only, and a merely participative reality to 
individuals. . .. (8) Extreme nominalism taught that 
universals had nosubstantive or objective existence at all, 
but were merely empty names or words. [See nominai- 
ism.] (4) Moderate nominalism or conceptualism taught 
that universals have no substantive existence at all, but 
yet are more than mere names signifying nothing; and 
that they exist really, though only subjectively, as con- 
cepts in the mind, of which names are the vocal symbols. 
. . . (5) [The medieval schoolmen] Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and others fused all these 
views into one, and taught that universals exist in a three- 
fold manner: universalia ante rem, as thoughts in the 
mind of God; universalia in re, as the essence [quiddity] 
of things, according to Aristotle; and universalia post rem, 
as concepts in the sense of moderate nominalism. This 
is to-day the orthodox philosophy of the Catholic Church, 
as opposed to the prevailingly exclusive conceptualism of 
the Protestant world. . . . In contrast with all the views 
above presented, another and sixth view will now be 
stated. . . . (6) Relationism or scientific realism teaches 
that universals, or genera and species, are, first, objective 
relations of existence among objectively existing things; 
secondly, subjective concepts of these relations, deter- 
mined in the mind by the relations themselves; and third- 
ly, names representative both of the relations and of the 
concepts, and applicable alike to both. This is the view 
logically implied in all scientific classifications of natural 
objects, regarded as objects of real scientific knowledge. 

1, E. Abbot, Scientific Theism, Int. 


2. In literature and art, the representation of 
what is real in fact; the effort to exhibit the 
literal reality and unvarnished truth of things; 
treatment of characters, objects, scenes, events, 
circumstances, etc., according to actual truth 
or appearance, or to intrinsic probability, with- 
out selection or preference over the ugly of what 
is beautiful or admirable: opposed to idealism 
and romanticism. Compare naturalism. 


I wish the reader particularly to observe, throughout all 
these works of Tintoret, the distinction of the imaginative 
verity from falsehood on the one hand, and from realism 
on the other. Ruskin, Modern Painters, ITI. ii. 3. 


A far fuller measure of the ease and grace and life of 
the realism which Giotto had taught. 
D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, ii. 


By realism I mean simply the observation of things as 
they are, the familiarity with their aspect, physical and 
intellectual, and the consequent faculty of reproducing 
them with approximate fidelity. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 241. 


Exact realism. See Herbartian.—Hypothetic real- 
ism, See hypothetic.— Natural realism, the doctrine 
that in sensation (if not also in volition) we have a direct 
consciousness of a real object other than ourselves, so that 
we are as sure of the existence of the outer world as we 
are of our own, or even of the presence of ideas. 


In the act of sensible perception, I am conscious of two 
things ;— of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an ex- 
ternal reality ... asthe object perceived. . . . Iamcon- 
scious of knowing each of them, not mediately, in some- 
thing else, as represented, but immediately in itself, as ex- 
isting. . . . Each is apprehended equally, and at once, in 
the same indivisible energy . ..; and... each is appre- 
hended out of, and in direct contrast to, the other. ... ‘The 
contents of the fact of perception, as given in conscious- 
ness, being thus established, what are the consequences to 
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philosophy, according as the truth of its testimony is, or 
is not, admitted? On the former alternative, the veracity 
of consciousness, in the fact of perception, being uncondi- 
tionally acknowledged, we have established at once, with- 
out hypothesis or demonstration, the reality of mind and 
the reality of matter ; while no concession is yielded to 
the sceptic, through which he may subvert philosophy in 
manifesting its self-contradiction. The one legitimate 
doctrine, thus possible, may be called natural realism or 
natural dualism. . . . If the testimony of consciousness 
to our knowledge of an external world existing be rejected 
with the idealist, but with the realist the existence of 
that world be affirmed, we have a scheme which —as it 
by many various hypotheses endeavours on the one hand 
not to give up the reality of an unknown material universe, 
and on the other to explain the ideal illusion of its cogni- 
tion — may be called the doctrine of cosmothetic idealism, 
hypothetical realism, or hypothetical dualism. This last 
[system]... istheonewhich.. . hasfound favour with 
the immense majority of philosophers. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Note A, § 1, 10. 


realist (ré’al-ist), π. anda. [= F. réaliste = 
Sp. Pg. It. realista = G. realist, < NL. realis- 
ta; as reall + -ist.] I, n. 1. A logician who 
holds that the essences of natural classes have 
some mode of being in the real things: in this 
sense distinguished as a scholastic realist: op- 
posed to nominalist. As soon as intellectual devel- 
opment had reached the point at which men were ¢a- 
pable of conceiving of an essence, they naturally found 
themselves realists. But reflection about words inclined 
them to be nominalists. Thus, a controversy sprang up 
between these sects in the eleventh century (first in the 
Irish monasteries, and then spread through the more civ- 
ilized countries of northern Europe), and was practically 
settled in favor of the realists toward the end of the 
twelfth century. During the fourteenth century a reac- 
tion from the subtleties of Scotus produced a revival of 
nominalistic views, which were brought into a thorough- 
going doctrine by Occam, his followers being distinguish- 
ed as terminists from other schools of nominalists. At the 
time when scholasticism came to a rather violent end, 
owing to the revival of learning, the terminists were in 
the ascendant, though some of the universities were 
Scotist. The Cartesians did not profess to be realists ; and 
Leibnitz was a decided nominalist ; while the whole weight 
of the English school (Occam, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Hartley, Reid, Brown, the Mills, and others) went 
in the same direction. At the present day philosophy 
seems to be, and science certainly is, prevailingly realistic. 
See quotation under realism, 1. 


2. A philosopher who believes in the real ex- 
istence of the external world as independent 
of all thought abowt it, or, at least, of the 
thought of any individual or any number of 
individuals.— 3. In literature and art, a be- 
liever in or a practiser of realism; one who 
represents persons or things as he conceives 
them to be in real life or in nature; an oppo- 
nent of idealism or romanticism. 

How hard and meagre they seem, the professed and 
finished realists of our own day, ungraced by that spiritual 


candor which makes half the richness of Ghirlandaio! 
H, James, Jr., Vrans. Sketches, p. 298. 


4. One who advocates technical as opposed 
to classical education; one who upholds the 
method of the real-schools. [A German use. ] 
IT, a. Of or pertaining to realism; realistic; 
naturalistic. 
realistic (ré-a-lis’tik), a. [ς realist + -ic.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the realists in philosophy; 
characteristic of speculative realism. 
The realistic tendency — the disposition to mistake words 


for things— is a vice inherent in all ordinary thinking. 
J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., 1. 122. 


2. Exhibiting or characterized by realism in 
description or representation; objectively real 
or literal; lifelike, usually in a bad or depre- 
ciatory sense: as, a realistic novel or painting; 
a realistic account of a murder. 

A bit of realistic painting, in the midst of a piece of 
decorative painting, would offend us, and yet the realistic 


bit would add a certain amount of veracity. 
P. 6. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, v. 


Realistic they are in the nobler sense: that is, they are 
true to nature without being slavish copies of nature. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 91. 
Realistic dualism. See dualism. 
realistically (ré-a-lis’ti-kal-i), adv. In a re- 
alistie manner; in a manner that has regard to 
the actual appearance of objects or circum- 
stances, or the real facts of existence. 
reality! (ré-al’i-ti), n.; pl. realities (-tiz), [=F. 
réalité = Sp. realidad = Pg. realidade = It. re- 
alita, < ML. realita(t-)s, « realis, real: see reall, 
Cf. realty1.] 1. The being real; truth as it is 
in the thing; objective validity; independence 
of the attributions of individual thought; posi- 
tively determinate being. 
Hee exhorted him to beleeve the reality of the sacra- 


ment after the consecration. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1159, an, 1548. 


Reality shall rule, and all shall be as they shall be for- 
ever. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 24. 


For this, in reality, is the port of Acre, where ships lie 
at anchor, Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 56, 


realize 


In the English plays alone is to be found the warmth, 
the mellowness, and the reality of painting. 


Macaulay, Dryden. 


Nothing can have reality for us until it enters within 
the circle of Feeling, either directly through perception, 
or indirectly through Intuition. Conception is the sym- 
bolical representation of such real presentation. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 11. 


2. That which is real or genuine; something 
that really is or exists, as opposed to what is 
imagined or pretended; an essential verity or 
entity, either in fact or in representation. 


Of that skill the more thou know’st, 
The more she will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her shows. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 5765. 
Only shadows are dispensed below, 
And Earth has no reality but woe. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 68. 
They who live only for wealth, and the things of this 
world, follow shadows, neglecting the great realities which 
are eternal on earth and in heaven. 
Summer, Orations, I. 194. 


3. In law, same as realty1. [Now rare.]—Abso- 


lute reality. See absolute.—Empirical reality, the re- 
ality of an object of actual or conditionate experience. 


What we insist on is the empirical reality of time, that 
is, its dbjective validity, with reference to all objects 
which can ever come before our senses. What we deny 
is that time has any claim to absolute reality, so that, 
without taking into account the form of our sensuous con- 
dition, it should by itself be a condition or quality inherent 
in things; for such qualities as belong to things by them- 
selves can never be given to us through the senses. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller. 


Objective reality, truth; reference to a real object. 
This is the sense in which this phrase is used by Kant. 
At an earlier date it would have meant existence in the 
mind. With later writers it means nearly the same as 
absolute reality.— Practical reality, in the Kantian phi- 
los., that force in a postulate of the practical reason by 
which it becomes the source of the possibility of realizing 
the summum bonum. 


T have, indeed, no intuition which should d termine its 
objective theoretic reality of the moral law, but not the 
less it has a real application, which is exhibited in con- 
creto in intentions or maxims: that is, it has a practi- 
cal reality which can be specified, and this is sufficient to 
justify it even with a view to noumena. 

Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, tr. by T. K. Abbott, 

{p. 146. 
Reality of laws, a legal phrase for all laws concerning 
property and things.— Subjective reality, real existence 
in the mind. 


Time has subjective reality with regard to internal ex- 
perience; that is, I really have the representation of time, 
and of my determinations in it. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 37. 


Theoretical reality, in the Kantian philos., validity 
as a hypothesis.— Transcendental reality. Same as 
absolute reality. = Syn. 1 and 2. Verity (see reall). 
Reality means that a thing certainly is; truth applies to 
the correctness of what is said or believed about the thing, 
the conformity of such report or belief to reality. The 
reality of a danger; the actuality of the arrival of help; 
the truth about the matter. 


reality?+, ». Sameas realty2. 
Our reality to the emperor. Fuller. 
realizability (ré-a-li-za-bil’i-ti), n. [ς reali- 
zable + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of being 
realized. [Rare.] 
realizable (ré’a-li-za-bl), a. [ς F. réalisable ; 
as realize + -able.] Capable of being realized. 
realization (ré’al-i-za’shon), n. [ς OF. reali- 
sation, F. réalisation; as realize + -ation.] 1. 
A bringing or coming into real existence or 
manifestation, as of something conceived or 
imagined: as, the realization of a project. 
The realization of the rights of humanity in the nation 


is the fulfillment of righteousness. 
E. Mulford, The Nation, vi. 


The desire is the direction of a self-conscious subject 
to the realisation of an idea, 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 151. 
2. Perception of the reality or real existence 
of something; a realizing sense or feeling: as, 
the realization of one’s danger. 
An intrinsic and awful realization of eternal truths. 
Islay Burns, Memoir of W. C. Burns, p. 98. 
3. The act of realizing upon something; con- 
version into money or its equivalent; exchange 
of property for its money value. [Trade use. ] 
—4. The act of converting money into land 
or real estate. IJmp. Dict. 
Also spelled realisation. 
realize (ré’al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. realized, ppr. 
realizing. [ς OF. realiser, F. réaliser = Sp. Pg. 
realizar; as reall + -ize.] 1. trans. 1. Tomake 
or cause to become real; bring into existence 
or fact: as, to realize a project, or a dream of 
empire. 
His [Clive’s] dexterity and resolution realised, in the 
course of a few months, more than all the gorgeous visions 


which had floated before the imagination of Dupleix. 
Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


realize 


All art is the endeavour to realise in material forms and 
colours an idea of beauty latent in the human spirit from 
the beginning. Faiths of the World, p. 5. 


Children are, as it were, fresh blocks of marble, in which, 
if we have any ideal, we have a new chance of realizing 
it after we have failed in ourselves. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 128. 
2. To perceive or comprehend the reality of; 
make real or distinct to one’s self; recognize 
the real nature or the actual existence of: as, 
to realize the horrors of war; to realize one’s 
danger or one’s deficiencies. 

Intrenched within these many walls, the people of this 
gay capital cannot realize war. W. Ware, Zenobia, II. xi. 

In order to pity suffering we must realise it. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 138. 


He [Samuel Adams] wanted the whole world to realize 
that the rule of a republic is a rule of law and order, 

J. Fiske, Critical Period of Amer. Hist., iv. 
3. To manifest as real or as a reality; exhibit 
the actual existence or character of; cause to 
appear real or distinct. 

To put these materials to poetical use is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature, and realizing fic- 
tion. Johnson, Milton. 

The child realizes to every man his own earliest remem- 
brance, and so supplies a defect in our education, or en- 
ables us to live over the unconscious history with a sym- 
pathy so tender as to be almost personal experience. 

Emerson, Domestic Life. 


Correggio appears to have been satisfied with realising 
the tumult of heaven rushing to meet earth, and earth 
straining upwards to ascend to heaven in violent commo- 
tion. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 274. 
4. To bring or get into actual possession; make 
one’s own; clear as a profit or gain; obtain a 
return of: as, to realize a fortune from specu- 
lation. 

Send me an account of the number of crowns you real- 
ize. Shelley, To H. Reveley, Oct. 18, 1819. 


Pope was the first Englishman who, by the mere sale of 
his writings, realised a sum which enabled him to live in 
comfort and in perfect independence. 

Macaulay, Montgomery’s Poems. 


Man begins with nothing realized (to use the word), and 
he has to make capital for himself by the exercise of those 
faculties which are his natural inheritance. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, ix. 


The question of imposing upon what has been termed 
realised income a higher poundage than that for what 
has been termed precarious income has been frequently 
raised. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IIT. 136. 
5. To bring into form for actual or ready use; 
exchange for cash or ready means: as, to realize 
one’s stock or securities. [Trade use.]—6. 
To fetch as a price or return; bring in ex- 
change or as compensation; make a return of: 
as, how much did the eargo realize? his labor 
realizes but little. 

A farm he sold realised less than was anticipated. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xxvi. 
7. To convert into real estate ; make real prop- 
erty of. Imp. Dict. 

II. intrans. To obtain ready money or profits 
by sale of property. 

Also spelled realise. 

realizedness (ré’al-i-zed-nes), n. 
being realized. [Rare.] 

But taking pleasure to be the feeling of the realizedness of 
the will or self, we should doubt if apart from some pres- 
ent function or activity pleasure could exist. 

1’. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 119. 

realizer (ré’al-i-zér), n. One who realizes. 
Coleridge. 

realizingly (ré’al-i-zing-li), adv. 
ize. [Rare.] 

reallege (ré-a-lej’), v. t. [= OF. realleguer, F. 
réalléguer ; as re- + allegel.] To allege again. 
Cotgrave. 

realliance (ré-a-li’ans), n. [< re- + alliance.] 
A renewed alliance. 

reallicht, adv. See really?. 

really! (ré‘al-i), adv. [¢ reall + -ly2.] 1. In 
a real manner; with or in reality; in fact, and 
not in appearance only; in truth; actually; 
truly. 

The bread therefore changeth not to his essence, but is 


bread reallie, and is the bodie of Christ sacramentallie. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 456. 


James ... hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the 
removal of all religious disabilities, but really for the ex- 
cluding of all Protestants from all offices. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 
2. Indeed; to tell the truth; as a fact: often 
used as a slight corroboration of an opinion or 
declaration, or interrogatively or exclamatorily 
to express slight surprise. [Colloq.] 

Why, really, sixty-five is somewhat old. Young. 

Really, no; a dyspeptic demigod it makes one dyspeptic 
to think of! De Quincey, Homer, ii. 
=§yn. 1. Truly, absolutely, certainly, verily, positively, 

383 


The state of 


So as to real- 
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really?+ (ré’al-i), adv. [< ME. realyche, realy, 
rially, realliche; < real2 + -ly2. Cf. royally. ] 
Royally; in a royal or regal manner; like a 
king. 
It is ful fair to ben yclept madame, 
And gon to vigilies al byfore, 
And han a mantel riallyche ibore. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 378. 
really? (ré-a-li’),v.t. [<re-+ally. Cf. rally1.] 
To form or arrange again; recompose. 
That whil’st the Gods... 
Were troubled, and amongst themselves at ods, 
Before they could new counsels re-allie, 
To set upon them in that extasie. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 23. 


realm (relm),». [< ME. realme, ryalme, roialme, 
royalme, reaume, reume, rewme, reame, reme, rem, 
ς OF. realme, reaume, roialme, royaume, F. 
royaume = Pr. realme, reyalme, reialme = OSp. 
reame, realme = It. reame,< ML. as if *regali- 
men, a kingdom, < L. regalis, of a king: see 
real2, royal, regal.] 1. A royal jurisdiction or 
extent of government; a king’s dominions; a 

kingdom. 

Pes among the puple he put to the reawme. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5240. 


Sydrak, Misak, and Abdenago: that is to seye, God 
glorious, and God victorious, and God over alle Thinges 
and Remes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 35. 


Whoso wol seken actes of sondry remes 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, l. 316. 


Which Salique land the French unjustly glose 
To be the realm of France. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 41. 


Thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 7. 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway — 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Byron, Corsair, i. 1. 
2. Figuratively, a jurisdiction or domain in 
general; a sphere of power, influence, or opera- 
tion; province; arena. 
The Goddess goes exulting from his sight, 
And seeks the seas profound, and leaves the realms of light. 
Dryden, Tliad, i. 
3. In zodgeog., a prime division of the earth’s 
surface; a faunal area of the largest extent; a 
zoological region of the first order.—To abjure 
the realm. See abjure. 
realness (ré’al-nes),. The state or condition 
of being or appearing real; manifest genuine- 
ness; freedom from artifice or any deception. 
There is such a realness to his narration that one is will- 
ing to overlook his many deficiencies in the art of expres- 
sion. Science, VI. 472. 
real-school (ré’al-skél), n. [Tr. G. realschule, 
ς real, real, practical, = E. reall, + schule, 
school, = E. schooll.] One of a class of ο 
paratory scientific or technical schools in Ger- 
many, corresponding in grade to the gymnasia 
or classical sehools. 
realty! (ré’al-ti),n. [ς OF. *realte = It. realta, 
ς ML. realita(t-)s, reality: see realityl. Cf. 
lealty and legality, specialty and speciality, per- 
sonalty and personality, ete.] 1+. Reality.—2. 
In law: (a) Immobility, or the fixed, permanent 
nature of that kind of property termed real. (0) 
Landed property; real estate. See reall and 
personalty. 
realty7t (ré’al-ti),n. [< ME. realte, rielte, reaute, 
roialtee, < OF. realte, reaute, royaulte, F. roy- 
auté, royalty, =It. realta, < ML. regalita(t-)s, < 
L. regalis, regal: see regal, real2. Cf. reality?, 
royalty.) 1. Royalty. 
Whi sholdys thou my realte oppress? 
Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 60. 
Kings do . . . hazard infinitely 
In their free realties of rights and honours, 
Where they leave much for favourites’ powers to order. 
Chapman and Shirley, Admiral of France, i. 
2. Loyalty; fealty. 
O heaven! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Milton, P. L., vi. 115. 
ream! (rém), n. [Also reem, raim; ς ME. rem, 
reme, < AS. redm = D. room = MLG. rom, LG. 
rom = MHG. roum, G. raum, rahm = 1661. rjémi, 
cream; origin unknown.] Cream; also, the 
eream-like froth on ale or other liquor; froth 
or foam in general. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Soone aftir ge schal se as it were a liqour of oyle as- 


cendé vp fletynge aboue in maner of a skyn or of a reme. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 


Cristened we weore in red rem 
Whon his bodi bledde on the Beem 
Of Cipresse and Olyue. 
Holy Rood (E. E. Τ. S.), p. 146. 
ream! (rém), v. 7. [< ream1,n.] 1. To cream; 
mantle; foam; froth. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 


Wi’ reaming swats [ale] that drank divinely. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter, 


reanimate 


A huge pewter measuring pot, . . 
guage of the hostess, reamed... 


. which, in the lan- 
with excellent claret. 
Scott, Waverley, xi. 
2. To appear like foam; be fleecy. [Rare. ] 
Farewell the flax and reaming wooll 
With which thy house was plentifull. 
Herrick, The Widdowes Teares. 
ream? (rém), v. ¢t. [Also reem, dial. rim, rime; 
ς ME. remen, rimen, rumen, ς AS. ryman, widen, 
extend, spread, enlarge, ete. (= OS. rimian = 
OF ries. rema = MD. D. ruimen = MLG. rimen 
= OHG. rimian, riman, MHG. rumen, yield, 
give way, make room, retire, relax, G. rdumen, 
make room, etc., =Icel. ryma, make room, clear, 
quit, = Sw. rymma = Dan. romme, quit), < rum, 
wide, roomy: see rooml.] 11. To make wide; 
widen; extend; extend by stretching; stretch 
or draw out. 
His full growne stature, high his head, lookes higher rise ; 
His pearching hornes are ream’d a yard beyond assise. 
A Herrings Tayle (1598). (Nares.) 
Specifically —2. To widen or enlarge by the 
use of a rotatory cutter: often with out: used 
especially of a hole or an opening in metal, and 
most commonly in connection with splayed or 
funnel-shaped holes.—3. Naut., to open (seams) 
for calking.—4}. To leave; quit. 
Thu makedest me fleme [flee], 
And thi lond to reme. 
King Horn (E. E. T. Β.), p. 36. 
ream® (rém), π. [Early mod. E. reme; ¢ late 
ME. reeme = D. riem, ς OF. rayme, raime, rame, 
F. rame (ML. reflex rama) = It. risma, formerly 
also risima,< Sp. Pg. resma (ML. risma) (ef. late 
MHG. ris, riz, rist, G. ries, riess = Dan. Sw. ris, 
with loss of final syllable), ς Ar. rizma (pl. ri- 
zam), a bundle, esp. of clothes, also of paper. 
The word was brought into Europe by the Moors, 
who introduced the manufacture of cotton pa- 
per into Spain.] A quantity of paper, consist- 
ing, for ordinary writing-paper, of 20 quires of 
24 sheets each, or 480 sheets; for some kinds of 
drawing-paper, of 472 or 500 sheets; for print- 
ing-paper, of 214 quires, or 516 sheets. Writing- 
paper is usually put up in half- or quarter-ream packages, 
printing-paper in bundles of two reams.—A ream of in- 
sides, 480 sheets of perfect paper.— Perfect ream, an 
improper use for printers’ ream.— Printers’ ream, or 
printing ream. See printer. 
reamet, η. A Middle English form of realm. 
reamer (ré’mér),”. [Also rimer (= G. rdumer, a 
person who or an instrument that makes clean); 
< ream2 + -erl,] One who or that which reams; 


specifically, a tool used for reaming out holes. 
Reamers have a variety of forms, of which triangular, 
square, or pentagonal shafts or bodies with sharp angles, 





Reamers. ' 
α and ὅ, machinists’ reamers; c, section of fluted reamer, for pro- 
ducing salient edges; @ and 6, flat-sided reamers, or broaches. 


fluted bodies with sharp edges, and bodies formed with 
intersecting right and left spiral grooves with sharp edges 
are prominent types. The bodies are of uniform thick- 
ness for reaming straight holes, and tapered for reaming 
tapered holes or for enlarging holes, Compare ΕΩΣ, v. t., 
2.—Expanding reamer, a reamer having a device which 
can be extended after the insertion of the reamer into a 
hole, so as to make an undercut. 


reamer-bit (ré’mér-bit), x. Sameas reaming-bit. 

reaminess (ré’mi-nes), n. [< reamy + -ness.] 
A creaming or foaming condition; an appear- 
ance as of foaming or frothing. [Rare.] 

Reaminess, or wavy marks, of uneven thickness in the 
m... are most likely to occur in thick viscous samples 

of collodion. Stlver Sunbeam, p. 457. 

reaming-bit (ré’ming-bit), π. A bit used for 
enlarging or splaying holes in metal. 

reaming-iron (ré’ming-i’érn), n. Naut., an 
iron instrument used for opening the seams of 
planks so that they may be more readily calked. 

ream-kit (rém’kit), ». A cream-pot. Haili- 
well. (Yorkshire, Eng.] 

reamy (ré’mi), a. [< ream1 + -yl1.] Creamy; 
creaming; in a foaming condition; appearing 
frothy. [Rare.] 

rean! (rén),. [< ME. rene, a watercourse: see 
rine, runl.] A watercourse; a gutter; specifi- 
cally, the furrow between ridges of plowed 
land to take off the water. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 

rean?t, n. andv. An old spelling of rein1. 

reanimate (ré-an’i-mat), v. [« re- + animate. 
Cf. F. réanimer = Sp. Pg. reanimar = It. riani- 
mare.) I, trans. 1, To revive; resuscitate; 


reanimate 


restore to life, as a person dead or apparently 
dead: as, to reanimate a person apparently 
drowned. 

We are our re-animated ancestours, and antedate their 
resurrection. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 


We may suppose that the creative power returns and 
reanimates some among the dead. 

Isaac Taylor, Nat. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. 66. 
2. Torevive when dull or languid; invigorate ; 
infuse new life or courage into: as, to reani- 
mate disheartened troops; to reanimate drowsy 
senses or languid spirits. 

Variety reanimates the attention, which is apt to lan- 
guish under a continual sameness. 

Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, viii. 
II. intrans. Torevive; become lively again. 
[Rare.] 

“There spoke Miss Beverley!” cried Delvile, reanimat- 

tng at this little apology. Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 5. 

reanimation (ré-an-i-ma’shon), n. [< reani- 
mate + -ion.] The act or operation of reani- 
mating, or reviving from apparent death; the 
act or operation of giving fresh spirits, courage, 
or vigor; the state of being reanimated. 

Having opened his father’s casque, he was rejoiced to 
see him give symptoms of reanimation. 

Scott, Anne of Geierstein, xxxvi. 

reannex (ré-a-neks’), v.¢. [<7re- + annex.] To 

annex again; annex what has been separated; 
reunite. 

King Charles was not alittle inflamed with an ambition 
to repurchace and re-annex that duchie. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 40. 
reannexation (ré-an-ek-sa’shon), . [¢ rean- 
nex + -ation.] The act of annexing again. 
reanoint (ré-a-noint’), v.t. [< re- + anoint.] 
To anoint again or anew. 
And Edward,... 
Proud in his spoils, to London doth repair, 
And, reanointed, mounts th’ imperial chair. 
Drayton, Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
reanswer (ré-an’sér),v. {. [<re- + answer.] 1. 
To answer again; make a renewed reply to.— 
2+. To answer or satisfy as a return; corre- 
spond to; equal; balance. 

Bid him therefore consider of his ransome; which must 
proportion the losses we have borne, . . . which in weight 
to re-answer, his pettiness would bow under. 

Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 136. 
reap (rép),v. [« ME. repen, reopen, ripen (pret. 
rap, rep, pl. repen, ropen, pp. repen, ropen, 
later reaped), < AS. ripan, a variable verb, be- 
ing in part strong (pret. pl. ripon), also gertpan 
(pret. pl. geripon), also with short vowel ripan, 
Anglian riopan, rioppan, hrioppan, hrippan 
(pret. *rep, pl. répon), and in part (and appar. 
orig.) weak, rypan (pret. *rypte, not found), reap 
(ef. rip, ryp, a reaping, harvest): appar. a par- 
ticular use of ripan, prop. rypan (pret. pl. rypton, 
rzpton), plunder, spoil, = OHG. roufen, MHG. 
roufen, reufen, roufen, G. raufen, pluck, pull, 
ete., = Goth. raupjan, pluck. Cf. D.rapen, reap, 
gather.] 1. trans. 1. To cut with a sickle or 
other implement or machine; cut down and 
gather: used specifically of cutting grain: as, 
to reap wheat or rye. 

When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 

wholly reap the corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 


That which they reapt on the land was put into store- 
houses built for that purpose. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 876. 
And no Man ever reapt his Corn, 
Or from the Oven drew his Bread, 
Ere Hinds and Bakers yet were born, 
That taught them both to sow and knead. 
Prior, Alma, i. 


2. To cut a crop of grain, or something likened | 
to such a crop, from; clear by or as if by reap- © 


ing. 
His chin new reap’d 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home. 
Shak., 1 Hen. [V., i. 3, 34. 
3. Figuratively, to gather in by effort of any 
kind; obtain as a return or recompense; gar- 
ner as the fruit of what has been done by one’s 
self or others. 
They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind. Hos. viii. 7. 
Of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 7. 20. 
He cannot justly expect to reape aught but dishonour 
and dispraise. Miiton, Hikonoklastes, v. 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 
And reap a second glory in thine age! 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 
IL. intrans. 1. To perform the act or opera- 


tion of reaping; cut and gather a harvest. 


Yi y repe, [1] ouere-reche, other gaf hem red that repen 
To sese to me with here sykel; that ich sew neuere. 
Piers Plowman (Ο), vii. 270. 
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Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap. Micah vi. 15. 
I would the globe from end to end 
Might sow and reap in peace. 
Tennyson, Epilogue. 
2. Figuratively, to gather the fruit of labor or 
works; receive a return for what has been done. 
For wel I wot that ye han herbeforne 


Of makynge [poetry] ropen, and lad awey the corne. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 74. 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Ps. exxvi. 5. 


reapt (rép),”. [Early mod. E. also repe; < ME. 
reepe, rep, rip, < AS. rip, rip, a reaping, a crop, 
harvest (also in comp., as rip-man, harvester, 
rip-tima, harvest), also a sheaf of grain, ete., < 
ripan, Trypan, reap: see reap, υ.] A sheaf of 
grain. [Prov. Eng.] 
As mych as oone reepe. 
Towneley Mysteries, p.18. (Halliwelt.) 
reaper (ré’pér),. [ς ME. repare, ripere, < AS. 
ropere, a reaper, < ripan, reap: see reap, v.] 1. 
One who reaps; one who cuts grain with a sickle 
or other implement or machine; hence, one 
who gathers in the fruits’ of his own or others’ 
labor or work. 
When brown August o’er the land 
Call’d forth the reapers’ busy band. 
Scott, Rokeby, vi. 35. 
In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering, 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 
Macaulay. 
Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly. 


Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, i. 


There is a reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the fiowers that grow between. 
Longfellow, The Reaper and the Flowers. 


2. A machine for cutting grain; a reaping-ma- 


chine.—The reaper, an ancient sophism, to the follow- 
ing effect: If you are to reap, it is not true that perhaps 
you will reap and perhaps not, but you will certainly reap. 
On the other hand, if you are not to reap, it is not true 
that perhaps you will reap and perhaps not, but you will 
certainly not. Thus you will either necessarily reap, or 
necessarily not reap, and the statement that there is a 
‘perhaps ” is false. 


reap-hook (rép’huk), ». 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


reaping-hook (ré’ping-hik), η. A curved blade 
with a short handle for reaping; a sickle; spe- 
cifically, a sickle without the notched edge 
which formerly distinguished that implement. 
The reapers in Palestine and Syria still make use of the 
reaping-hook in cutting down their crops: and “fill their 
hand” with the corn, and those who bind up the sheaves 
their “bosom.”—Ps. cxxix. 7; Ruth ii. 5. Kiito. 
reaping-machine (ré’ping-ma-shén’), <A 
harvesting-machine for grain-crops; a mechan- 
ical reaper drawn over a fieid of standing grain 


by horses. The reaping-machine is.a modified mow- 
ing-machine or mower, both mower and reaper being 
harvesters; the two machines are identical in their 


Same as reaping-hook. 
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Reaping-and-binding Machine. 


mechanism for cutting down the standing grain, of which 
mechanism the essential feature is the reciprocating knife 
moving within the fingers of a finger-bar. The reaper is 
distinguished from the mower by the addition of a reel 
for bending the grain down upon the knives, and by a 
platform, a raking mechanism, a discharging mechanism 
or dropper (by which the gavels or sheaves are thrown out 
of the machine), and a binding mechanism; of these de- 
vices any or all may be presentin one machine. Reaping- 
machines are often distinguished according to their at- 
tachments: thus, a dropper is a reaping-machine that au- 
tomatically throws out the cut grain at intervals; a se//- 
raker or a self-binder, sometimes called a harvester and 
binder, is one with a raking or a binding attachment. The 
discharging mechanism or dropper is a device for causing 
the platform upon which the grain falls when cut to throw 
off itsload. The raking attachment consists of a series 
of rakes moving over the platform to gather the grain into 
gavels and sweep it off upon theground. The binding at- 
tachment consists essentially of an endless-belt elevator 
for lifting the cut grain, and a pair of curved arms for 
gathering and compressing it into a bundle and holding it 
while the binding mechanism proper draws wire or twine 
around it, twists the wire or loops and knots the twine, 
cuts the bundle from the wire or twine, and discharges 
the bound sheaf. 





reat 


reapmant (rép’man),”. [ς ME. repman, ς AS. 
*ripman (Anglian hripeman), a harvestman, « 
rip, harvest, + man, man.] . A reaper; a har- 
vestman. 
Oon daywerk of a goode 
Vv strik, a febbler ours hay ewste ae 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 158. 
reapparel (ré-a-par’el), ο. ¢ [< re- + apparel, 
υ. Cf. γερατεῖ.] To apparel or clothe again or 
anew. 
Then [at the resurrection] we shall all be invested, re- 
apparelled, in our own bodies. 
Donne, Devotions, Expostulation, xiv. 
reapparition (ré-ap-a-rish’on),n. [< re- + ap- 
parition.| A renewed apparition; a coming 
again; reappearance. [Rare. ] 


There would be presented the phenomena of colonies, 


reapparitions, and other faunal dislocations in the verti- 


cal and horizontal distribution of fossil remains. 
Winchell, World-Life, p. 281. 
ος (ré-a-pér’), ο. i. [= It. riapparire; as 
re- + appear. Cf. OF. rapparoitre, F. réappa- 
raitre, reappear.] To appear again or anew; 
return to sight or apprehension; be seen again, 
in either the same or a different example. 
The law of harmonic sounds reappears in the harmonic 
colors. Emerson, Nature, v. 
Energy . . . only vanishes to reappear under some other 
form. W. L. Carpenter, Ymergy in Nature, p. 12. 
The river that reappears at Ombla is an old friend. 
EE. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 238. 
reappearance (ré-a-pér’ans),». [< reappear + 
-ance.} A new appearance; another coming 
into view or apprehension: as, the reappear- 
ance of Encke’s comet. 
reapplication (ré-ap-li-ka’shon), n. [< re- + 
application.| The act of applying again, or the 
state of being reapplied. 


A readvertency or reapplication of mind to ideas that 
are actually there. 


Norris, Reflections on Locke, p. 9. (Latham.) 
reapply (ré-a-pli’), v.t. andi. [< re- + apply.] 
To apply again. 
reappoint (ré-a-point’), ο. f. 
To appoint again. 
reappointment (ré-a-point’ment), n. [< reap- 
point + -ment.] A renewed appointment. 
reapportion (ré-a-por’shon), v.t. [< re- + ap- 
portion.] To apportion again; make a new 
apportionment. 
reapportionment (ré-a-por’shon-ment), n. [< 
reapportion + -ment.] A renewed apportion- 
ment; a new proportional distribution or ar- 
rangement: as (in the United States), the re- 
apportionment of members of Congress or of 
Congressional districts under a new census. 
reapproach (ré-a-proch’), v. [< re- + approach.) 
1. intrans. To come near again. 

II. trans. To bring near together again. 

We were able to produce a lovely purple, which we can 
destroy or recompose at pleasure, by severing and re-ap- 
proaching the edges of the two irises. 

Boyle, Works, I. 738. 
reap-silvert (rép’sil’vér), ». [ME. repsilver ; 
ς reap, Λ., + silver.] Money paid by feudal 
serfs or tenants to their lord as a commutation 
for their services in reaping his crops. 
rear! (rér), v. [Early mod. E. also reer, rere, 
also dial. rare; < ME. reren, < AS. ταν (= Icel. 
reisa = Goth. raisjan), cause to rise, lift up, 
establish, rouse, elevate, etc.; causative of 
risan (pret. rds), rise: see risel, and cf. raise}, 
which is from the Τσε]. form (reisa) of the same 
verb. The change of the orig. medial s to r oe- 
curs also in were (pl. of was), earl, iron, lorn, 
οίο.] I, trans. 1. To raise, lift, or hoist by or 
as if by main strength; bring to or place in an 
elevated position; set or hold up; elévate; bear 
aloft. 


[< re- + appoint. ] 


Off with the traitor’s head, 
And rear it in the place your father’s stands. 
Shak., 3 Hen. V1., ii. 6. 86. 


And higher yet the glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile. Milton, P. R., iv. 546. 
2. Toform by raising or setting up the parts 
of; lift up and fix in place the materials of; 
erect; construct; build. 
Seint dauid aboute this holi gerde a strong wal let rere. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 5.), p. 28. 
O’er his Grave a Monument they rear’d. 
Congreve, Iliad. 
3+. To raise from a prostrate state or position; 
uplift; exalt. 
The Ladie, hearing his so courteous speach, 
Gan reare her eyes as to the chearefull light. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 42. 
In adoration at his feet I feil 
Submiss ; he rear’d me. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 316, 


Tear . 
Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. 

Prior, Charity. 
4+. To lift or carry upward; give an upward 
bent or turn to. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 
From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 285. 
St. To cause to rise into view; approach (an 
object) so that it appears above the visible 
horizon. See raise}, 10. 

And in .xv. degrees, we dyde reere the crossiers ; and we 
myght haue rered them sooner if we had loked for theym. 
R. Eden, First three Eng. Books on America (ed. Arber), 

[p. 380. 
6+. To carry off, as by conquest; take away by 
or as if by lifting; wrest. See raisel, 6. 

He, in an open Turney lately held, 
Fro me the honour of that game did reare. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 6. 

It rereth our hearts from vain thoughts. 

Barrow. (Webster.) 
7t. To cause to rise to action; stir up; rouse. 

Item, the Kyng cometh to London ward, and, as it is 
seyd, rereth the pepyll as he come. Paston Letters, 1. 506. 


Into the naked woods he goes, 
And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 
With well-mouthed hounds and pointed spear. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epode ii. 
They were not in any hope that the citye wold hastelye 
consent to rere war. Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 201. 


The waves come rolling, and the billowes rore, 
For not one puffe of winde there did appeare, 
That all the three thereat woxe much afrayd, 
Unweeting what such horrour straunge did reare. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 22. 
8t. To raise in amount; make a rise in; in- 
crease. 
He stirs men up to outrageous rearing of rents. 
Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI. 
9. To develop or train physically or mentally 
or both, as young; care for while growing up; 
foster; nurture; educate: used of human be- 
ings, and less frequently of animals and plants. 
See raise}, 
The pokok men may rere up esily 


Yf bestes wilde or theves hem ne greve. 
Paiiadius, Husbondrie (Ε. E. Τ. 8.), p. 23. 
She [Pharaoh’s daughter] takes him vp, and rears him 
royal-like ; 
And his quick Spirit, train’d in good Arts, is like 
A wel breath’d Body, nimble, sound, and strong. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the young Idea how to shoot. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 1150. 
10. To mock; gibe. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
=Syn. 9. Bring up, etc. See raise. 

ii. intrans. 1. To rise up; assume an ele- 
vated posture, as a horse or other animal in 
standing on its hind legs alone. 

Ofte hit [the ark] roled on-rounde, and rered on ende, 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 423. 

Anon he rears upright, curvets, and leaps. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 279. 
2. To rise up before the plow, as a furrow. 


Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.|—Rearing vein, in coal- 
mining, a vein that seems to rear like a horse or mule. 
See rearer, 3. 


rear? (rér), a. [Early mod. E. also reer, rere, 
also dial. (now in common use in the U. S.) 
rare; < ME. rere, ς AS. hrér, underdone (said 
only of eggs): hrér henne xg, ‘a rear hen’s 
egg, hrérenbrzedcen xg, hrérebr&d xg, ‘a rear 
roasted egg,’ gebreddan hrére egeran, ‘roasted 
rear eggs’; appar. not an independent adj., but 
the stem of a verb, in comp. *hrér-zg (= G. 
rihr-ei, a scrambled egg, buttered egg; cf. eier 
ruhren, beat eggs), < hréran, move, shake, stir, 
+ ασ, egg: see rear4.] Underdone; nearly raw; 
rare: formerly said of eggs, now (in the United 
States, in the form rare) of meats. Compare 
rear-boiled, rear-roasted. {Obsolete or provin- 

cial. } 

Rere, or nesche, as eggys. Mollis, sorbilis. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 430. 
If they [eggs] be rere, they do clense the throte and brest. 
Sir 7. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 13. 
Maces and ginger, rere egges, and poched eggs not hard, 
theyr yolkes be a cordiall. Borde, Breviary of Health. 
Can a soft, rear, poor poach’d iniquity 
So ride upon thy conscience? 

ae Middleton, Game at Chess, iv. 2. 
rear? (161), η. anda. [Early mod. E. also reer, 
rere; < ME. rere, in comp. rereward, rearward 
and arere, arrear (see arrear2, adv.), < OF. rere, 
riere, back, < L. retro, back, backward, ς re, 
back, + compar. suffix (in abl.J-tro. But in 
ME. and mod. E. rear as a prefix is rather an 
aphetic form of arear, arrear: see arrear2, αυ. ] 
I. x. 1. The space behind or at the back; atract 
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or a position lying backward; the background 
of a situation or a point of view. 
Tom Pipes, knowing his distance, with great modesty 
took his stationin the rear. Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, ii. 
Crook. . . conducted his command south in two paral- 
lel columns until he gained the rear of the enemy's works. 
P. H. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, IT. 37, 
2. The back or hinder part; that part of any- 
thing which is placed or comes last in order or 
in position. 
His yeomen all, both comly and tall, 
Did quickly bring up the rear. 
Robin Hood and Maid Marion (Child’s Ballads, V. 375). 
Like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O’er-run and trampled on. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 162. 


While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1.-50. 
Were they in the front or in the vear of their generation? 
Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 
3. In specific military use, the hindmost body 
of an army or a fleet; the corps, regiment, 
squadron, or other division which moves or is 
placed last in order: opposed to van: as, the 
rear was widely separated from the main body. 
The Vanguard he commits to his Brother the Count de 
Alanson, the Leer to the Larl of Savoy. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 121. 
To Lider, up the rear. See bring. [In comp. rear is 


practically a prefix. In older words it is always rere ; for 
such words, see entries in rere-. | 

11. a. Pertaining to or situated in the rear; 
hindermost; last: as, the rear rank.—Rear front 
the rear rank of a company or body of men when faced 
about and standing in that position.— Rear suppert. 
See rere-supper.— Rear vault, in arch., a small vault 
over the space between the tracery or glass of a window 
and the inner face of the wall. 


rear} (rér), v. t [< rear?, v.] To send to or 
place in the rear. 
rear4}, 0. 1. [< ME. reren, ς AS. hréran, move, 
shake, stir, = OS. hrorian, hrorien, hruorian, 
shake, = OHG. hruorjan, hrorjan, ruoran, MHG. 
réeren, G. riihren, shake, touch, = Icel. hrera 
= Sw. rora = Dan. rere, move, stir; perhaps = 
Goth. *hrézjan (not recorded), akin to hrisjan, 
shake. Hence, in comp., rearmouse, reremouse, 
and uproar. Cf. rear2.| 1. To move; stir.— 
2. To carve: applied to the carving of geese. 
Halliwell. 
Rere that goose. Babees Book (11. E. T. S.), p. 265. 
rear5+, adv. Same as rare3. 
O’er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear? 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 6. 
rear-admiral (rér’ad’mi-ral), η. See admiral, 2. 
rearaget (rér’aj), π. [ME., by apheresis for 
arerage: see arrearage.| Arrearage. 
Such dedes I did wryte, gif he his day breke. 


Ihaue mo maneres [manors] thorw rerages than thorw 
miseretur et comodat. Piers Plowman (B), v. 246. 


ffor he wylle gyfe a rekenyng that rewe salle aftyre, .. . 
Or the rereage be requit of rentez that he claymez! 

Morte Arthure (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 1680. 

rear-boiled} (rér’boild), a. [Formerly rere- 
boiled; < rear2 + boiled.] Partly boiled. 

A rere-boiled egg, Een half gaar gekookt ey. 

Sewel, Eng.-Dutch Dict. 

reardt, 7. [< ME. rerd, rerid, reorde, rorde, rurd, 

< AS. reord (for *reard), voice, speech, language, 

= OHG. rarta= Icel. rddd (gen. raddar) = Goth. 
razda, Αα voice, sound.} A voice; sound. 

Ecko . . . is the rearde thet ine the hezge helles [high 
hills] comth ayen. Ayenbite of Jnwit (EB. E. T.8.), p. 60. 

reardorset, ”. [< ME. reredors: see reredos.] 
1. An open fireplace against the rear wall of 
a room, without a chimney, the smoke rising 
and escaping through the louver. 

In their {the old men’s] yoong daies there were not aboue 
two or three {chimneys}, if so manie, in most vplandish 
townes of the realme (the religious houses, manour places 
of their lords, alwaies excepted, and peraduenture some 
great personages), but ech one made his fire against a 
reredosse in the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 12. (Holinshed.) 

Also, you shall inquire of all armorers aud other artifi- 
cers using to work in mettal, which have or use any rear- 
dorses, or any other places dangerous or perillous for fire. 

Caithrop’s Reports (1670). (Nares.) 
2. A piece of armor for the back. 
Ane hole brest-plate, with a rere-dors 
Behynde shet, or elles on the syde. 
Clariodes, MS. (Halliwell.) 
rear-eggt, 1. An underdone egg. See rear’, a. 
rearer (rér’ér), n. 1. One who rears or raises; 
one who brings up. 


Pholoé, . . . the rearer of the steed. 


2. A rearing horse, ass, or mule; an animal 
that has a habit of rearing.—38. In coal-mining, 


Lewis, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, x. | 


rearward 


a seam of coal having an inclination of more 
than thirty degrees. 

rear-guard (rer’giird),n. [Early mod. E. rere- 
garde, for *areregarde, < OF. *ariere-garde, ar- 
riere-garde, \". arriéregarde, rear-guard; as rear 
+ guard, π. Cf. rearward.] Part of an army 
detached during a march for the protection of 
the rear, especially in retreating when the at- 
tacks of a pursuing enemy are feared. 


We can nat se aboute vs, nor haue knoledge of your 
reregarde nor vowarde. 


LBerners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., Il. cxiii. 

reargue (re-iir’gu),v.t. [< re- + argue.] To 
argue over again. 

reargument (ré-iir’gi-ment), ». [< re- + ar- 

gument.] A renewed argumentation, as of a 

case in court; a new arguing or pleading upon 


x the same matter. 


rearhorse (rér’hérs), n. A gressorial and rap- 
torial orthopterous insect of the family Manti- 
de; a praying-mantis, camel-insect, or devil’s 
coach-horse: so called from the way in which 
it rears upon its hind legs. 
The common rearhorse of the Unit- 
ed States is Stagmomantis carolina. 
See Hmpusa, and cut under mantis. 
rearing-bit (rér’ing-bit), ». 
A bit intended to prevent a 
horse from lifting his head 
when rearing. In the accompa- 
nying cut, a, α are rings for cheek- 
straps, to which also the chain ὃ is 
attached, in use passing under the 
horse’s lower jaw; ο, c are rings for 
attachment of curb-reins. The side- 
pieces, d, d act as levers when the 
reins are pulled, and force open the 
horse’s jaw, the curved part of the 
bit pressing forward and downward upon the tongue of 
the animal, thus causing him pain when he attempts to 


rear. 
rearing-box (rér’ing-boks), ». In jish-culture, 
a fish-breeder. 
rearly (rér’li), adv. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
Jailer’s Brother. 11 bring it to-morrow. 
Jailer’s Daughter. Do, very rearly, I must be abroad else, 
To call the maids. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 
rearmost(rer’most),a. superl. [< rear3 + -most. | 
Furthest in the rear; last of all. 
The rest pursue their course before the wind, 
These of the rear-most only left behind. 
Rowe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iii. 
rearmouse, η. See reremouse. 
rearrange (ré-a-ranj’), v.t. [<re- + arrange.] 
To arrange anew; make a different arrange- 
ment of. 
rearrangement (ré-a-ranj’ment), n. [ς rear- 
range + -ment.] A new or different arrange- 
ment. 
rear-roastedt (rér’rdos’ted), a. 
Compare rear2, 
There we complaine of one reare-roasted chick, 
Here meat worse cookt nere makes us sick. 
Sir J. Harington, Epigrams, iv. 6. (Nares.) 


reart (rért), ο. t. [A corruption of reet, a dial. 





Rearing-bit. 


[ς rear5 + -ly2.] Early. 


Partly roasted. 


var. of right, v.] To right or mend. Halliwell. 
[Loeal, Eng.] 
rearward} (rér’ward),n. [Early mod. E. rere- 


ward; < ME. rerewarde, short for arere-warde, 
< OF. arere-warde, ς arere, back, + ward, garde, 
ward, guard: see arrear? and ward. Cf. dou- 
blet rear-guard.| 1. A rear-guard; a body or 
force guarding the rear. 

The standard of the camp of the children of Dan set 
forward, which was the rereward [rearward, R. V.] of all 
the camps. Num. x. 25. 

The God of Israel will be your rereward (rearward, R.V.}. 

Isa. lii. 12. 

Because . . . it was bootlesse for them [the Turks] to 
assaile the forefront of our battell, . . . they determined 
to set vpon our rereward. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 20. 
Henee—2, Any company or body of persons 
bringing up the rear; the rear. 

He... speaks tothe tune of acountry lady, that comes 
ever in the rearward or train of a fashion. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


rearward? (rér’ wird), adv. [< rear3 + -ward.] 


At or to the rear; toward the hinder part; back- 
ward from anything. 


Rearward extended the curtain of mountains, back to 
the Wolkenburg. Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 1. 


rearward? (rér’ wird), a. andn. [< rearward2, 


αἄυ.] I, a. Situated at or toward the rear; 
being or coming last. 

ΤΙ. η. Place or position at the rear; the part 
that comes last; rear; end; conclusion; wind- 
up. 

mn came ever in the rearward of the fashion. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 339. 


rearwardly 


rearwardly (rér’wiird-li), adv. In a rearward 
direction; toward the rear; rearward. [Objec- 
tionable. ] 


Havinga handle. . . extending rearwardly beyond the 


suction tube. The Engineer, LXV. 374. 


reascend (ré-a-send’), v. i. and {. [ς re- + 
ascend.} Το ascend, mount, or climb again. 


Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 20. 
He mounts aloft and reascends the skies. Addison. 


reascension (ré-a-sen’shon),n. [< re- + ascen- 
sion.] The act of reascending; a remounting. 

reascent (ré-a-sent’), κ. [ς re- + ascent.] <A 
rise of ground following a descent. 


Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 
And such the reascent. Cowper, Task, i. 327. 


reason! (ré’zn),”. [ς ME. reson, resun, resoun, 
raisoun, reisun, ς OF. reson, resoun, reison, rea- 
soun, reason, raison, raisoun, raisun, F, raison, F. 
dial. roison = Pr. razo, raxio = Cat. raho = Sp. 
razon = Pg. γαρᾶο = It. ragione, < L. ratio(n-), 
reckoning, list, register, sum, affair, relation, 
regard, course, method, ete., also the faculty of 
reckoning, or of mental action, reason, ete., < 
reri, pp. ratus, think: see rate?. Reason1 is a 
doublet of ratio and ration.] 1. An idea acting 
as a cause to create or confirm a belief, or to 
induce a voluntary action; a judgment or be- 
lief going to determine a given belief or line 


of conduct. A premise producing a conclusion is said 
to be the reason of that conclusion ; a perceived fact or re- 
flection leading to a certain line of conduct is said to be a 
reason for that conduct; a cognition giving rise to an emo- 
tion or other state of mind is said to be a reason of or for 
that state of mind. 


And be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you. 
1 Pet. iii. 15. 


Give you a reason on compulsion! If reasons were as 
plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 264. 


2. A fact, known or supposed, from which an- 
other fact follows logically, as in consequence 
of some known law of nature or the general 
course of things; an explanation. 


No sooner sighed but they asked one another the reason; 
no sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 39. 


Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh. 
Keble, Christian Year, 24th Sunday after Trinity. 


3. Anintellectual faculty, or the generic name 


for intellectual processes. (a) The intellectual pro- 
cesses collectively. (0) That kind and degree of intelli- 
gence which distinguishes man from the brutes. 


And at the end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up 
mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding returned 
unto me, and I blessed the most High. . . . At the same 
time my reason returned unto me. Dan. iv. 36. 


O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 110. 


For smiles from reason flow, 
To brute denied. Milton, P. L., ix. 259. 


(c) The logical faculties or processes, including all that is 
subservient to distinguishing truth and falsehood, except 
sense, imagination, and memory on the one hand, and the 
faculty of intuitively perceiving first principles, and other 
lofty faculties, on the other. 


The knowledge which respecteth the Faculties of the 
Mind of man is of two kinds: the one respecting his Un- 
derstanding and Reason, and the other his Will, Appetite, 
and Affection ; whereof the former produceth Position or 
Decree, the later Action or Execution. .. . The endof Logic 
is to teach a form of argument to secure reason, and not 
to entrap it; the end of Morality is to procure the affec- 
tions to obey reason, and not to invade it; the end of Rhet- 
oric is to fill the imagination to second reason, and not 
to oppress it. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


But God left free the will; for what obeys 
Reason is free, and reason he made right, 
But bid her well be ware, and still erect ; 
Lest, by some fair-appearing good surprised, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 352, 
We may in reason discover these four degrees: the first 
and highest is the discovering and finding out of proofs; 
the second. the regular and methodical disposition of 
them, and laying them ina clear and fit order, to make 
their connection and force be plainly and easily per- 
ceived; the third is the perceiving of their connection; 
and the fourth is a making a right conclusion. 
Locke, Human Understanding, iv. 17, § 3. 


(4) The faculty or process of drawing conclusions or in- 
ferences, or of reasoning. 


When she rates things, and moves from ground to ground, 
The name of reason she obtains by this; 
But when by reason she the truth hath found, 
And standeth fix’d, she understanding is. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, § 25. 


The Latins called accounts of money rationes, and ac- 
counting ratiocinatio; and that which we in books of ac- 
counts call items they call nomina, that is, names; and 
thence it seems to proceed that they extended the word 
ratio to the faculty of reckoning inall other things. The 
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Greeks have but one word, λόγος, for both speech and 
reason ; not that they thought there was no speech with- 
out reason, but no reasoning without speech. . . . Out of 
all which we may define, that is to say determine, what 
that is which is meant by this word reason, when we 
reckon it amongst the faculties of the mind. For reason, 
in this sense, is nothing but reckoning. 
Hobbes, Leviathan, i. 4. 
(e) The faculty by which we attain the knowledge of first 
principles ; a faculty for apprehending the unconditioned. 
Some moral and philosophical truths there are so evident 
in themselves that it would be easier to imagine half man- 
kind run mad, and joined precisely in the same species of 
folly, than to admit anything as truth which should be ad- 
vanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental rea- 
son, and common sense. Shaftesbury. 
Reason is the faculty which supplies the principles of 
knowledge a priori. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 11. 


4, Intelligence considered as having universal 
validity or a catholic character, so that it is 
not something that belongs to any person, but 
is something partaken of, a sort of light in 
which every mind must perceive.—5. That 
which recommends itself to enlightened in- 
telligence; some inward intimation for which 
great respect is felt and which is supposed to 
be common to the mass of mankind; reason- 
able measure; moderation; right; what mature 
and cool reflection, taking into account the 
highest considerations, pronounces for, as op- 
posed to the prompting of passion. 

You shall find me reasonable ; if it be so, I shall do that 
that is reason. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 218. 

Reason is the life of the law ; nay, the common law it- 
self is nothing else but reason. Sir E. Coke, Institutes. 


To subdue 
By force who reason for their law refuse, 
Right reason for their law, and for their King 
Messiah, who by right of merit reigns. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 41. 
Many are of opinion that the most probable way of 
bringing France to reason would be by the making an 
attempt upon the Spanish West Indies. 
Addison, Present State of the War. 


6. A reasonable thing; a rational thing to do; 
an idea or a statement conformable to com- 
mon sense. 


And telle he moste his tale as was resoun, 
By forward and by composicioun, 
As ye han herd. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Knight’s Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 847. 


It is not reason that we should leave the word of God 
and serve tables. Acts vi. 2. 


Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 
when it were reason. Bacon, Great Place. 


7. The exercise of reason; reasoning; right 
reasoning; argumentation; discussion. 


Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious. 
Shak, L, L. L., ¥. 1. 2. 


I follow’d her ; she what was honour knew, 
And with obsequious majesty approved 
My pleaded reason. Milton, P. L., viii. 510. 


8. The intelligible essence of a thing or spe- 
cies; the quiddity. 

That other opinion, that asserts that the abstract and 
universal rationes, reasons, of things, as distinct from 
phantasms, are nothing else but mere names without any 
signification, is so ridiculously false that it deserves no 
confutation at all. 

Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, iv. 1. 


9. In logic, the premise or premises of an ar- 
gument, especially the minor premise. 


A premiss placed after its conclusion is called the Rea- 
son of it, and is introduced by one of those conjunctions 
which are called causal: viz., “since,” “ because,” &c. 

Whately, Logic, i. § 2. 
By reasont, (a) For the reason that; because. 


"Tis not unusual in the Assembly to revoke their Votes, 
by reason they make so much hast. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 108. 
(0) By right or justice; properly ; justly. 
And, as my body and my beste ougte to be my liegis, 


So rithffully be reson my rede shulde also, 
Richard the Redeless, Prol. 


By reason of, on account of; for the cause of. 


And by reson of gentill fader ought come gentill issue. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 660. 


The days of our years are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow. Pa. x¢..10; 


Mr. Bradford and Mr. Collier of Plimouth came to Bos- 
ton, having appointed a meeting here the week before, 
but by reason of foul weather were driven back. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 166. 

The Parliament is adjourned to Oxford, by reason of the 
Sickness which increaseth exceedingly. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 20. 

I cannot go so fast as I would, by reason of this burden 
that is on my back. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 89. 

We elected a president, as many of the ancients did 
their kings, by reason of his height. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 
Discourse of reason, the operation or faculty of reason- 


ing, or the conscious and voluntary use of beliefs already 
had to determine others. 








reason 


O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourn’d longer. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 150. 


Discursive reason, reason in the sense 3 (d); the diano- 
etic faculty, or faculty of drawing conclusions and infer- 
ences. Compare intuitive reason, below. 


Whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive ; discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 
Milton, P. L., v. 487. 


Diversity of reasont. See diversity.—Ens of reason. 
See ens.— False reason, an inconclusive reason.— Feast 
of reason. (a) Delightful intellectual discourse. 


There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 128. 


(6) [caps.] In French hist., an act of worship of human rea- 
son, represented by a woman as the goddess of Reason, per- 
formed on November 10th, 1793, in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and also in other churches (renamed temples of Rea- 
son) in France on that and succeeding days. ‘the worship 
of Reason was designed to take the place of the suppressed 
Christian worship ; recognition of the Supreme Being was 
restored through the influence of Robespierre.— Genera- 
tive reason. See generative.—In reason. (a) In the view 
or estimation of reason; reasonably; justly; properly. 


His unjust unkindness, that in all reason should have 
quenched her love. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 250. 


The Oath which binds him to performance of his ought 
in reason to contain the summ of what his chief trust and 
Office is. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 


(6) Agreeable to reason; reasonable; just; proper: as, I 
will do anything in reason.— Intuitive reason, reason in 
the sense 3 (6); the noetic faculty, or sense of primal truth. 
See quotation under discursive reason.— Logical reason, 
discursive reason.— Objective reason. See objective.— 
Out of reason, without or beyond reason ; devoid of cause 
or warrant. 


If we desyre no-redresse of dedis before, 
We may boldly vs byld with bostis out of Reason. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 2222. 


Practical reason. See practical.— Principle of suffi- 
cient reason, the proposition that nothing happens with- 
out a good and sufficient reason why it should be as it is 
and not otherwise. This doctrine denies, first, that any- 
thing happens by chance or spontaneity, and, second, that 
anything happens by irrational and brute force. It is in- 
extricably bound up with the principle of the identity of 
indiscernibles. It requires that there should be a general 
reason why the constants of nature should have the pre- 
cise values they have. It is in conflict with every form of 
nominalism, teaching that general reasons are not only 
real, but that they exclusively govern phenomena; and it 
appears to lead logically to an idealism of a Platonic type. 
It is not the mere statement that everything has a cause, 
but that those causes act according to general and rational 
principles, without any elementof blind compulsion. The 
principle was first enunciated by Leibnitz in 1710, and has 
met with extraordinary favor, the more so as it has often 
been misunderstood.— Pure reason, reason strictly a pri- 
ori; reason quite independent of experience. See pure, 8. 


Reason is pure if in reasoning we admit only definitions 
and propositions known a priori. 
Baumeister, Philosophia Definitiva (trans.), 2d ed., 1738, 
[§ 823. 


Pure reason is that faculty which supplies the principles 
of knowing anything entirely a priori. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 11. 


Ratiocinant reason. (a) A reason or cause as it exists 
in the mind: opposed to ratiocinate reason. 


I have not asked this question without cause causing, 
and reason truly very ratiocinant. 
Urquhart, Rabelais, III. vi. (Davies.) 


(6) The human understanding; the discursive reason.— 
Ratiocinate reason, a reason as an element of the quid- 
dity of things, according to the Aristotelian conception: 
opposed to ratiocinant reason.— Reason of state, a po- 
litical motive for a public act which cannot be accounted 
for publicly ; a concealed ground of action by a govern- 
ment or a public officer in some matter concerning the 
state’s welfare or safety, or the maintenance of a policy.— 
Relation of reason. See relation.—Right reason, rea- 
son in sense 5, above.— Rime nor reason. See rimel.— 
Speculative reason, reason employed about supersensu- 
ous things.— Subjective reason, reason which is deter- © 
mined by the subject or agent.— Sufficient reason. See 
principle of sufficient reason, above.— Theoretical rea- 
son, reason as productive of cognition.— There is no 
reason butt, there is no reason why not; it is inevitable; 
it cannot be helped. 


There is no reason but 1 shall be blind. 

Shak., Τ. G. of V., ii. 4. 212. 
To do one reasont. (a) To do what is desired, or what 

one desires ; act so as to give satisfaction. 

Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine. 
. . « [Lam] resolved withal 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 279. 


Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart. Dryden. 
(6) See dol.— To have reason, to have reason or right on 
one’s side; be in the right. [A Gallicism.] 

Mr. Mechlin has reason. Foote, Commissary, iii. 1. 
To hear reason, to yield to reasoning or argument; ac- 


cept a reason or reasons adduced ; act according to ad- 
vice. 

Con. You should hear reason. 

D. John. . . . What blessing brings it? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient suffer- 
ance. ΄ Shak., Much Ado, i. 3. 6. 
To stand to reason. See stand.=Syn. 1. Inducement, 
etc. (see motive), account, object, purpose, design. 


reason! (ré’zn),v. [< ME. resonen,< OF. raisoner, 


raisonner, raisnier, reason, argue, discourse, 


reason 


speak, F. raisonner, reason, argue, reply, = Pr. 
razonar, rasonar = Cat. rahonar = Sp. razonar 
= Pg. razoar = It. ragionare, reason, < ML. ra- 
tionare, reason, argue, discourse, speak, cal- 
culate, ς L. ratio(n-), reason, calculation: see 
reasoni, n. Cf. areason.] I, intrans. 1. To 
exercise the faculty of reason; make rational 
deductions; think or choose rationally; use in- 
telligent discrimination. 
He [the serpent] hath eaten and lives, 


And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discerns, 
Irrational till then. Milton, P. L., ix. 765. 


We only reason in so far as we note the resemblances 
among objects and events. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 415. 
2. To practise reasoning in regard to some- 
thing; make deductions from premises; en- 
gage in discussion; argue, or hold arguments. 
Let us dispute again, 


And reason of divine Astrology. 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, ii. 2. 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord. 
Isa. i. 18. 
3t. Toholdaccount; make areckoning; reckon. 


Since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 
Shak., J. Ο., v. 1. 97. 


4. To hold discourse; talk; parley. 
They reasoned among themselves, saying, This is the 
heir: come, let us kill him. Luke xx. 14. 
But reason with the fellow, 
Before you punish him. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 51. 
II. trans. 1. To reason about; consider or 
discuss argumentatively; argue; debate. 
Why reason ye these things in your hearts? Mark ii, 8. 
Condescends, even, to reason this point. Brougham. 


2. To give reasons for; support by argument; 
make a plea for: often with out: as, to reason 
out a proposition or a claim. 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 


Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny ’t. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 176. 


3. To persuade by reasoning or argument. 


Men that will not be reasoned into their senses may yet 
be laughed or drolled into them. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
41. To hold argument with; engage in speech 
or discussion; talk with; interrogate. 
reason’+, ». An obsolete spelling of raisin1, In 
the following passage it is apparently applied 
to some other fruit than the grape. 

A medlar and a hartichoke, 
A crab and a small reason, 

Cotgrave, Wits Interpreter (1671), p. 219. (Nares.) 
reasonable (ré’zn-a-bl), a. [ς ME. resonable, 
resunable, resnabyl, resnable, renable, runnable, ¢ 
OF. resonable, raisonnable, regnable, resnable, ra- 
tionable, F. raisonnable = Pr. razonable = Cat. 
rahonable = Sp. razonable = Pg. razoavel = It. 
razionabile, ς Li. rationabilis, reasonable, < ra- 
tio(n-), reason, calculation: see reason! and 
-able.| 1. Having the faculty of reason; en- 
dowed with reason; rational, as opposed to 
brute. 

If he have wit enough to keep himself warm, let him 
bear it for a difference between himself and his horse ; for 
it is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a reason- 
able creature. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 71. 
2. Characterized by the use of reason; amena- 
ble toreason or sound sense; not senseless, fool- 
ish, or extravagant in thought or action. 

Hir maners might no man amend; 
Of tong she was trew and renable, 
And of hir semblant soft and stabile. 


Ywaine and Gawaine (Ritson’s Metr. Rom., I. 10), 1. 208. 
[(Piers Plowman, Notes, p. 17.) 
The adjective reasonable... denotesacharacterin which 
reason (taking itin its largest acceptation) possesses a de- 
cided ascendant over the temper and passions; and im- 
plies no particular propensity to a display of the discursive 
power, if indeed it does not exclude the idea of such a pro- 
pensity. D. Stewart, Human Mind, ii. 10, note. 


3. Conformable to or required by reason; due 
to or resulting from good judgment; rationally 
sound, sensible, natural, ete. 

Ther doth no wyghte nothing so resonable 


That nys harme in her [jealousy's] ymagynynge. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 35. 


I beseech you... present heen bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. Rom. xii. 1. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, though a man does not 
allow it. Suift. 

The terrors of the child are quite reasonable, and add to 
his loveliness. Emerson, Courage. 
4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason or com- 
mon sense; moderate; tolerable. 


I will marry her upon any reasonable demands. 
Shak., Μ. W. of W., i. 1. 233. 
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5. Moderate in amount or price; not high or 
dear: as, reasonable charges or prices; reason- 
able goods.—6. In law, befitting a person of 
reason or sound sense; such as a prudent man 
would exercise or act upon in his own affairs: 
as, reasonable care; reasonable diligence; rea- 
sonable cause.— 7+. Calculable; computable; 
hence, detailed; itemized. 
And rekene byfore reson a resonable acounte, 
What one hath, what another hath, and what hy hadde 
bothe. Piers Plowman (C), xiv, 35. 
8+. Talkative; ready in conversation. 


Lo! how goodly spak this knight. . 
...+ gan me aqueynte 
With him, and fond him so tretable, 
Right wonder skilful and resonable. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 534. 


Proof beyond a reasonable doubt, such proof as will 
produce an abiding conviction to a moral certainty, so 
that a prudent man would feel safe to act upon that con- 
viction in matters of the highest concern to his personal 
interests.— Reasonable aid, a euphemistic expression 
for aid1, 3, corresponding to the term benevolence as used 
for forced loans or gifts.— Reasonable alms. See alms. 
— Reasonable doubt, in Zaw, doubt for which a pertinent 
reason can be assigned ; that state of a case which, after 
the entire comparison and consideration of the evidence, 
leaves the minds of jurors in that condition that they can- 
not say they feel an abiding conviction, to a moral cer- 
tainty, of the truth of the charge. Shaw, C. J.—Rea- 
sonable dower. See dower?, 2.=Syn, Rational, Rea- 
sonable. See rational. 


reasonable} (ré’zn-a-bl), adv. [< reasonable, a. ] 
Reasonably. 
I have a reasonable good ear in music. Let’s have the 
tongs and the bones. Shak., Μ. N. D., iv. 1. 31. 
The Library of the Sorbonne is a very long and large 
Gallery, reasonable well stored with Books. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 128. 
reasonableness (ré’zn-a-bl-nes),”. The char- 
acter of being reasonable; conformity to or 
compliance with the requirements of reason; 
agreeableness to rational ideas or principles. 
The method of inwardness and the secret of self-re- 
nouncement, working in and through this element of 
mildness, produced the total impression of his [Jesus’s]} 
‘‘epieikeia,” or sweet reasonableness. 
M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, vii. § 5. 
reasonably (ré’zn-a-bli), adv. [ME. resonably, 
renably; < reasonable + -ly2.]_ 1. In a reason- 
able manner; agreeably to reason; with good 
sense or judgment. 
And speke as renably and faire and wel 


As to the Phitonissa did Samuel. 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 211. 


The abuse of the judicial functions that were properly 
and reasonably assumed by the House was scandalous and 
notorious. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iii. 
2. Within the bounds of reason; with good 
reason or cause; justly; properly. 

Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said... 
May reasonably die. Shak.,.1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 74. 
It might seem that an egg which has succeeded in being 
fresh has done all that can reasonably be expected of it. 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 248. 
3. To a reasonable extent; in a moderately 
good degree; fairly; tolerably. 
Verely she was heled, and left her styltes thore, 


And on her fete wente home resonably well. 
Joseph of Arimathie (EB. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 


As a general rule, Providence seldom vouchsafes to 
mortals any more than just that degree of encouragement 
which suffices to keep them at a reasonably full exertion 
of their powers. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 
reasoned (ré’znd), p. a. Characterized by or 
based upon reasoning; following a logical or 
rational method; carefully argued or studied. 
reasoner (ré’zn-ér),. [< reasonl + -erl. Cf. 
F. raisonneur = Pr. razonador = Sp. razonador 
= Pg. raciocinador = It. ragionatore,< ML. ratio- 
nator, a reasoner, ς rationare, reason: see rea- 
son1, v.] One who reasons or argues, or exer- 
cises his reasoning powers ; one who considers 
a subject argumentatively. 
They are very bad reasoners, and vehemently given to 
opposition. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iii. 2. 
reasonfullyt (ré’zn-ful-i), adv. [ME.,< reason] 
+ -ful + -ly2.] With full reason; most reason- 
ably. 
So then reasonfulli maye we sey that mercy both right 
and lawe passeth. Testament of Love, iii. 
reasoning (ré’zn-ing),”. [Verbal n. of reason, 

υ.] 1. The use of the faculty of reason; dis- 
eriminative thought or discussion in regard to 
a subject; rational consideration.— 2. A pres- 
entation of reasons or arguments; an argu- 
mentative statement or expression; a formal 
discussion. 

Hear now my reasoning, and hearken. Job xiii. 6. 
3t. Discussion; conversation; discourse. 


Then there arose a reasoning among them, which of them 
should be greatest. Luke ix. 46. 


reassemblage (16-a-sem’blaj), n. 


reassemble (ré-a-sem’bl), v. 


reassure 


Chain of reasoning. See chain.—Deductive, dia- 
ammatic, dilemmatic, Fermatian reasoning. See 
he adjectives.=Syn. Reasoning, Argumentation. Rea- 
soning is much broader than argumentation. The lat- 
ter is confined to one side of the question, or, in another 
sense, supposes a proposition, supported by arguments on 
the affirmative side and attacked by arguments on the 
negative. Reasoning may be upon one side of a proposi- 
tion, and is then the same as argumentation; but it may 
also be the method by which one reaches a belief, and 
thus a way of putting together the results of investigation : 
as, the reasoning in Euclid, or in Butler’s Analogy; the 
reasoning by which a thief justifies himself in stealing. 


_A piece of reasoning is like a suspended chain, in which 
link is joined to link by logical dependence. 
J. 1. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 158. 


A poem does not admit argumentation, though it does 
admit development of thought. Coleridge, Table-Talk. 
reasonless (ré’zn-les), a. [« reason] + -less.] 
1. Lacking the faculty of reason; irrational, 

asananimal. [Rare.] 
The reasonless creatures [the two kine] also do the will 

of their maker. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg, 1836), II. 144. 

2. Deficient in reason or judgment; lacking 

in good sense; unreasoning. [Archaic.] 
When any of them [animals] dieth, it is . . . buried in 

a holy place, the reasonlesse men howling and knocking 

their breasts in the exequies of these vnreasonable beasts. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 574. 
3. Not marked or justified by reason ; sense- 
less; causeless; unwarranted. 
This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 137. 
reason-piece (ré’zn-pés), π. [A corruption of 
raising-piece.| In building, a timber lying un- 
der the ends of beams in the side of a house; a 
wall-plate. 
[< re- + as- 
δεπιθἰαφε.] A renewed assemblage. 

New beings arise from the re-assemblage of the scattered 
parts. Harris, Three ‘Treatises, Note 7 on Treatise I. 
[< re- + assem- 
ble. Cf. F. rassembler, reassemble.] I. trans. 
To assemble or bring together again; gather 
anew. 

Reassembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend. 
Milton, P. L., i. 186. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To assemble or meet together 
again. 

The forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to 
reassemble. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


reassert (ré-a-sért’), v. tf. [< re- + assert.] To 


assert again; proclaim or manifest anew. 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulysses reassert his claim. 
Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 147. 
reassertion (1ré-a-sér’shon), m. [¢ reassert + 
-ion.]| Arepeated assertion of the same thing; 
the act of asserting anew. 
reassess (ré-a-ses’), v. t. 
assess again. 
reassessment (ré-a-ses’ment),”. [< reassess + 
-ment.| A renewed or repeated assessment. 
reassign (ré-a-sin’), ο. t. [= F. réassigner; as 
re- + assign.] Toassignagain; transfer back 
or to another what has been assigned. 
reassignment (ré-a-sin’ment), n. [< reassign 
+ -πιοπί.] Arenewed or repeated assignment. 
reassume (ré-a-stim’),v.¢ [= Sp. reasumir = 
Pg. reassumir = It. riassumere; as re- + assume. ] 
To assume or take again; resume. 

And when the sayd v. dayes were expyred, ye kynge re- 
assumyd the crowne of sca 
Fabyan, Chron., II., an. 1212. 
reassumption (ré-a-sump’shon), x. [¢ re- + 
assumption.] Aresuming; a second assumption. 
reassurance (ré-a-shér’ans), ». [= 1. réassu- 
rance; as reassure + -ance.] 1. Assurance or 

confirmation repeated. 
A reassurance of his tributary subjection. 
Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iii. 25. 
2. Restoration of courage or confidence; deliv- 
erance from apprehension or doubt. 
How plainly I perceived hell flash and fade 
Ο’ the face of her —the doubt that first paled joy, 
Then, final reassurance. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 49. 
3. Same as reinsurance. 


No re-assurance shall be lawful, except the former in- 
surer shall be insolvent, a bankrupt, or dead. 
Blackstone, Com., 11. xxx. 
reassure (ré-a-shér’), 0. t [= F. réassurer = 
Pg. reassegurar = It. riassicurare; as re- + 
assure.| 1. To assure or establish anew; make 
sure again; confirm. 
Let me fore-warn’d each sign, each system learn, 
That I my people’s danger may discern, 
Ere 'tis too late wish’d health to reassure. 
Churchill, Gotham, iii. 


[< re- + assess.] To 


reassure 


But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Bryant, Forest Hymn. 
2. To give renewed assurance to; free from 
doubt or apprehension; restore to confidence. 
They rose with fear, and left the unfinished feast, 
Till dauntless Pallas re-assured the rest. 
Dryden, neid, viii. 146. 
3. Same as reinswure. 
reassurer (ré-a-shér’ér),. One who reassures, 
or assures or insures anew. 
reassuringly (ré-a-shér’ing-li), adv. 
assuring manner; so as to reassure. 
reast (rést),v. [Also reest (and rease, reeze, 
in pp. reased, reezed), Se. reist (as v. .)3 8 
back-formation from reasted, reasty.] I. trans. 
To dry (meat) by the heat of the sun orina 
chimney; smoke-dry. 

Let us cut up bushes and briars, pile them before the 
door and set fire to them, and smoke that auld devil’s 
dam as if she were to be reisted for bacon. 

Scott, Black Dwarf, ix. 


They bequeath so great sums for masses, and dirges, and 
trentals, . . . that their souls may at the last be had to 
heaven,though first for a while they be reezed in purgatory. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 65. 

II, intrans. 1+. To become ‘reasty’ or ran- 
eid, as dried meat. Cath. Ang., p. 304. 

The scalding of Hogges keepeth the flesh whitest, 
plumpest, and fullest, neither is the Bacon so apt to reast 
as the other; besides, it will make it somewhat apter to 
take salt. Markham, Countrey Farme (1616), p. 107. 


2. To take offense. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


reasted (rés’ted), p. a. [Also reested, reestit, 
*reased, reezed, rezed, γοἰδεᾶ; < ME. rested, with 
-ed for equiv. OF. -ό in resté: see reasty.| Be- 
come rusty and rancid, as dried meat. Cath. 
Ang., p. 304. 


Or once a weeke, perhaps, for novelty, 
Reez'd bacon soords shall feaste his family. 
Bp. Hail, Satires, IV. ii. 


What accademick starved satyrist . 
’ Would gnaw rez’d bacon? 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, iii. 


Of beef and reised bacon store, 
That is most fat and greasy, 
We have likewise to feed our chaps, 
And make them glib and easy. 
King Alfred and the Shepherd. (Nares.) 
reastiness (rés’ti-nes), n. [< reasty + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being reasty; rancid- 
ness. [Prov. Eng.} 
reasty! (rés’ti), a. [Also resty and rusty ; ΜΕ. 
resty, < OF. resté, left over, pp. of rester, re- 
main.] Same as reasted. 
Through folly, too beastly, 


Much bacon is reasty. 
Tusser, Husbandry, November Abstract. 


And than came haltynge Jone, 
And broughte a gambone 
Of bakon that was resty. 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 328. 


Thy flesh is restie or leane, tough & olde, 

Or it come to borde unsavery and colde. 
Barclay, Cytezen & Uplondyshman (Percy Soc.), p. 39. 

[(Cath. Ang., p. 304.) 
reasty? (rés’ti), a. Same as restyl. 

reata (ré-a’ti), π. [Also riata; < Sp. reata, a 
rope, also a leader mule (= Pg. reata, ar-riata, 
a halter), <Sp. reatar, tie one beast to another, 
retie (= Pg. reatar, ar-riatar, bind again), ς re- 
(< L. re-), again, back, + Sp. Pg. Cat. atar, 
bind, < L. aptare, fit on, fit together, ete.: see 
apt.] A rope, usually of rawhide, with or 
without a noose, used in western and Spanish 
America for catching or picketing animals; a 
lariat. 
Dick 
bounde 


In a re- 


(Nares.) 


ingled his spurs and swung his viata. Jovita 


forward. 
Bret Harte, Tales of the Argonauts, p. 17. 


reate (rét), n. [Also reit; prop. reat or reet; 
origin obscure. Cf. reake.] The water-crow- 
foot, Batrachium aquatile: probably applied 
also to fresh-water alge and various floating 
plants. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


This is the onely fish that buildeth upon the reites and 
mosse of the sea, and laieth her egs, or spawneth, in her 
nest. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 26. 


Reits, sea weed, of some called reits, of others wrack, 
and of the Thanet men wore. Bp. Kennett. 


The soft tree-tent 
Guards with its face of reate and sedge. 


Browning, Sordello. 

reattach (ré-a-tach’),v.¢. [<re-+ attach. Cf. 
F. rattacher, attach again.] To attach again, 
in any sense. 

reattachment (ré-a-tach’ment), n. [< reat- 
tach + -ment.] A second or repeated attach- 
ment. 

reattempt (ré-a-tempt’), ο. {. [<re- + attempt.] 
To attempt again. 
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His voyage then to be re-attempted. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 158. 
An obsolete form of realm. 
Reaumuria (ré-6-mi’ri-i), 2. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1759), named after René A. F. de Réaumur 
(1683-1757), a French naturalist.] 1. A genus 
of choripetalous shrubs of the family Tamari- 


caceze and type of the tribe Reaumuriex. Itis 
characterized by numerous stamens which are free or 
somewhat united into five clusters, from five to ten bracts 
close to the calyx, five awl-shaped styles, and densely 
hairy seeds. There are about 13 species, natives of the 
Mediterranean region and of central Asia. They are gen- 
erally very branching and procumbent undershrubs, with 
small or cylindrical crowded leaves and terminal solitary 
flowers, which are sometimes showy and red or purple. 
Several species are occasionally cultivated as ornamental 
shrubs. R. vermiculata, a pink-flowered species, is used 
as an external remedy for tne itch. 


2. In entom., a genus of dipterous insects. 
Desvoidy, 1830. 

Reaumuries (ré”6-mi-ri*6-8), n. pl. [NL. (Ehr- 
enberg, 1827), ς Reaumuria + -ex.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous plants of the family Tamari- 
cacez, the tamarisk family, characterized by 
free petals, long-haired seeds, and solitary ax- 


illary or terminal flowers. It includes 2 genera, 
Reaumuria, the type, and Hololachna, a monotypic 
undershrub of the salt marshes of central Asia. 


Réaumur’s porcelain. See porcelain. 

Réaumur’s scale, See thermometer. 

reave (rév), v.; pret. and pp. reaved, reft (for- 
merly also raft), ppr. reaving. [Early mod. E. 
also reve, reeve (Se. reive, ete.), dial. rave; «ΜΕ. 
reven (pret. revede, reved, refde, rafte, refte, pp. 
raft, reft),< AS. redfian, rob, spoil, plunder, = 
OS. *robhon (in comp. bi-robhon) = OF ries. rd- 
via, rava = D. rooven = MLG. LG. roven= OHG. 
roubon, MHG. rouben, G. rauben, rob, deprive, 
= Icel. raufa = Sw. réfva = Dan. rove, rob, = 
Goth. *raubon, in comp. bi-raubon, rob, spoil; a 
secondary verb associated with the noun, AS. 
redf, spoil, plunder, esp. clothing or armor taken 
as spoil, hence clothing in general, = OFries. 
raf = D. roof = MLG. rof = OHG. roub, roup, 
raup, MHG. roup, G. raub = Icel. rauf = Sw. 
rof = Dan. rov, spoil, plunder (see reaf); from 
the primitive verb, AS. *redfan, in comp. be-red- 
fan, bi-reéfan, deprive, =Icel. rjufa (pp. rofinn), 
break, rip, violate, = L. rwmpere (γ΄ rup), break: 
see rupture. Hence, in comp., bereave. From 
the Teut. are It. ruba, spoil, ete., rubare, spoil, 
= OF. rober, robber, rob, whence E. rob, ete. ; It. 
roba = OF. (and F..) robe, garment, robe, whence 
E. robe, rubble, rubbish: see robeand rob, From 
the D. form are E. rovel, rover.] I, trans. 1. To 
take away by force or stealth; carry off as 
booty; take violently; purloin, especially in a 
foray: with a thing as object. [Now rare. ] 

Aristotill sais that the bees are feghtande agaynes hym 

that will drawe thaire hony fra thaym, swa sulde we do 


agaynes deuells that afforces tham to reve fra vs the hony of 
poure lyfe. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 


Since he himself is reft from her by death. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, ]. 1174. 
A good cow was a good cow, had she been twenty times 
reaved. G. MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 303. 
2. To take away; remove; abstract; draw off. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Hir clothes ther scho rafe hir fro, 
And to the wodd gane scho go. 
Perceval, 2157. (Halliweil.) 
And ffrom goure willffull werkis zoure will was chaungid, 
And rafte was zoure riott and rest, ffor goure daiez 
Weren wikkid thoru goure cursid counceill. 
. Richard the Redeless, i. 6. 


The derke nyght 
That revith bestis from here besynesse. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 86. 


Sith nothing ever may redeeme nor reave 
Out of your endlesse debt so sure a gag 
Spenser, F. Q., To Lord Grey 
We reave thy sword, 
And give thee armless to thy enemies. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 
3. Torob; plunder; dispossess; bereave: with 
a person as object. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
And sitthe he is so leel a lorde, ich leyue that he wol nat 
Reuen ous of oure ryght. Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 310. 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 187. 
So reft of reason Athamas became. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxx. 4. 
Then he reft us of it 
Perforce, and left us neither gold nor field. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
4. To tear up, as the rafters or roof of a house. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 


Agaynst them Troians down the towres and tops of houses 


rold, 
And rafters vp they reaue. Phaer, #neid, ii. 


5. To ravel; pull to pieces, as a textile fabric. 
—To ramp and reavet. See ramp. 


reaumet, 2. 


e. 
of Wilton. 





rebate 


II. intrans. To practise plundering or pil- 
laging; carry off stolen property. [Now only 
Scotch. ] 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall reve, 


Where we shall bete and bynde. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 46). 
To slink thro’ slaps, an’ reive an’ steal 
At stacks ο” peas, or stocks ο) kail. 
Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. 


reavelt}, v. An obsolete form of γαυεῖ1. 

reaver (ré’vér), n. [Early mod. E. also reever 
(Se. reer); ς ME. revere, ς AS. redfere (= 
OF ries. rdvere, rdver = D. roover = MLG. 
rover = OHG. roubare, MHG. roubere, G. rau- 
ber = Icel. raufari, reyfari= Sw. rofvare = Dan. 
rover), a robber, < redfian, rob, reave: see reave. 
Cf. rover, from the D. cognate of reaver.] One 
who reaves or robs; a plundering forager; a 
robber. [Obsolete or archaic, or Scotch. ] 


To robbers and to reueres. Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 182. 


Those were the days when, if two men or three came 
riding to a town, all the township fled for them and weened 
that they were reavers. 


E, A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 189. 
reavery (ré’vér-i), π. [= D. rooverij = MLG. 
roverieé = G. rdubereti = Sw. réfveri = Dan. 
roveri; as reave + -ery.|] <A carrying off, as 
of booty; a plundering or pillaging; robbery. 
[Rare. ] 
Wallace was ner, quhen he sic reueré saw. 
Wallace, iv. 40. (Jamieson.) 
reballing (ré-ba’ling), ». [< re- + balll + -ing1.] 
The catching of eels with earthworms attached 
to a ball of lead which is suspended by a string 
froma pole. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rebaptism (ré-bap’tizm),». [< re- + baptism.] 
A new or second ο... It has always been the 
generally accepted teaching that to perform the ceremony 
on one known to have been really baptized already is 
sacrilegious ; and what is or may be rebaptism is permis- 
sible only because the validity of the previous ceremony 
has been denied, or because the factof its administration, 
or the manner in which it was performed, is disputed 
or doubtful. Conditional or hypothetical baptism is ad- 
ministered in the Roman Catholic Church to all candi- 
dates coming from Protestant churches, under a form 
beginning “If thou hast not been baptized,” the question 
of the validity of Protestant baptism being held in abey- 
ance. Such rebaptism is also administered in the Angli- 
can churches in special cases, as where the candidate him- 
self desires it. Baptist churches require rebaptism of all 
who have not been immersed on profession of faith. 


rebaptist (ré-bap’tist), n. [« re- + baptist.] 
One who baptizes again, or who undergoes 
baptism a second time; also, a Baptist or Ana- 
baptist. 
Some for rebaptist him bespatter, 
For dipping rider oft in water. 
T. Brown, Works, IV. 270. (Davies.) 
rebaptization (ré-bap-ti-za’shon),n. [=F. re- 
baptisation; as rebaptize + -ation.| The act of 
rebaptizing; renewed or repeated baptism. 
St. Cyprian . . . persisted in his opinion of rebaptiza- 
tion until death. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 313. 
rebaptize (ré-bap-tiz’), ο. 1. [ς OF. rebaptiser, 
rebaptizer, F. rebaptiser = Sp. rebautizar = Pg. 
rebaptizar = It. ribattezzare, < LL. rebaptizare, 
baptize again, < 1e-, again, + baptizare, baptize: 
see baptize.] 1. To baptize again or anew; re- 
peat the baptism of. 
Cyprian was no hereticke, though he beleeued rebaptis- 
ing of them which were baptised of hereticks. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1468, an. 1555. 
2. To give a new name to, as at a second bap- 
tism. 
Of any Paganism at that time, or long before, in the Land 
we read not, or that Pelagianism was rebaptiz’d. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
rebaptizer (ré-bap-ti’zér), π. One who rebap- 
tizes, or who believes in rebaptism; also, an 
Anabaptist. 
There were Adamites in former Times and Rebaptizers. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 29. 
rebate! (ré-bat’), v.; pret. and pp. rebated, ppr. 
rebating. [< ME. rebaten, < OF. rebatre, re- 
batire, beat or drive back again, repel, repulse, 
F. rebattre, beat again, repeat (= It. ribattere, 
beat again, beat down, blunt, reflect, ete.),< re-, 
back, again, + batre, battre, beat: see bate}, bat- 
terl, Cf. rabate.] I, trans. 1+. To beat back; 
drive back by beating; fend or ward off; re- 
pulse. 
This is the city of great Babylon, 
Where proud Darius was rebated from. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 


This shirt of mail worn near my skin 
Rebated their sharp steel. 
Beau. and Fl. (?), Faithful Friends, iii. 3. 


ο). To beat down; beat to. bluntness; make 


obtuse or dull, literally or figuratively; blunt; 
bate. 








rebate 


One who... 
... doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 
Shak., M. for M., i, 4. 60. 


Thou wilt belie opinion, and rebate 
The ambition of thy gallantry. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 


But the broad belt, with plates of silver bound, 
The point rebated, and repelled the wound. 
Pope, Tliad, xi. 804. 
3. To set or throw off; allow as a discount or 
abatement; make a drawback of. See the 
noun. [Rare or obsolete. ] 
Yet was I verie ill satisfied, and forced to rebate part [of 
a debt], and to take wares as payment for the rest. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 332. 
II.+ intrans. To draw back or away; with- 
draw; recede. 
He began alittle to rebate from certain points of popery. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1621, an. 1555. 
rebate! (ré-bat’),». [<rebatel, v. Cf. rabate,n.] 
Diminution ; retrenchment; specifically, an al- 
lowance by way of discount or drawback; a 
deduction from a gross amount.—Rebate and 


discount, in arith., a rule by which abatements and dis- 
counts upon ready-money payments are calculated. 


rebate? (ré-bat’), ». [An altered form of 
rabate: see rabate and γαὐθεί.] 1. A longi- 
tudinal space or groove cut back or sunk ina 
piece of joinery, timber, or the like, to receive 
the edge of some other part. 
On the periphery at the socket end [of the brush] a shal- 
low rebate is tormed, to receive the binding string. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 544. 
2. A kind of hard freestone used in pavements. 
Elwes.—3. A piece of wood fastened to a han- 
dle, used for beating mortar. wes. 
rebate? (ré-bat’), v. t.; pret. and pp. rebated, 
ppr. rebating. [<rebate2,n.] Tomakea rebate 
or rabbet in, as a piece of joinery or other work; 
rabbet. 
rebated (ré-ba’ted), p.a. 1. In her., eut short: 
noting any ordinary, especially a cross, charae- 
terized by having one or more of its arms too 
short to reach the edge of the field.— 2. Blunt. 
rebatement (ré-bat’ment), ». [ς rebate) + 
-ment.} 1. The act of rebating, or the state of 
being rebated; a blunting; abatement; draw- 
back. [Rare.J—2. Inher.: (a) Acutting off, or 
shortening, as of one arm of a cross, or the 
like. (b) Same as abatement, in the sense of 
degradation of or dishonorable addition to a 
coat-armor.—3. A narrowing. 
For without in the wall of the house he made narrowed 
rests (margin: narrowings, or rebatements] round about, 


that the beams should not be fastened in the walls of the 
house. i Bi 1. 8. 
In the description of the side-chambers of the temple, 
the rebatement signifies the narrowing of the walls which 
left a ledge for the joists of the upper chambers to rest 
on. W. A. Wright, Bible Word-Book, p. 497. 
rebatot, 7. Same as rabato. 
rebaudt, rebawdet, rebaudryt. Obsolete forms 
of ribald, ribaldry. 
rebec, rebeck (ré’bek), n. [(a) Early mod. E. 
also rebeke ; < ME. rebecke, rebekke, rebeke, «ΟΡ. 
rebec, rebeke, F. rebec = Pg. rabeca = It. ribeca, 
ribecca (ML. rebeca, rebecca); also with diff. ter- 
minations, (0) F. dial. rebay = Pr. rabey; (9) Sp. 
rabel = Pg. rabil, arrabil; (d) ME. rebibe, ribibe, 
rubibe, ribible, ς OF. rebebe, rebesbe, reberbe, It. 
ribeba, ribebla, < Ar. rabdba = Hind. rabdb, ru- 
bab, Pers. rabab, rubab, a rebee, a fiddle with 
one or two strings.| 1. A musical instrument, 
the earliest known form of the viol class. It had 
a pear-shaped body, which was solid above, terminating in 
a slender neck and a carved head, and hollow below, with 
sound-holesand a sound-post. Thenumber of strings was 
usually three, but was sometimes only one or two. ‘They 
were tuned in fifths, and sounded bya bow. Thetone was 
harsh and loud. The rebec is known to have been in use in 
Europe as early as the eighth century. Its origin is dis- 
puted, but is usually attributed to the Moors of Spain. It 
was the precursor of the true viol in all its forms, and con- 


tinued in vulgar use long after the latter was artistically 
established. 


When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 94. 
2+. An old woman: so calledin contempt. Com- 
pare ribibe, 2. 

“Brother,” quod he, ‘‘heere woneth an old rebekke, 
That hadde almoost as lief to lese hire nekke 
As for to geve a peny of hir good.” 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 275. 

Rebeccaism (ré-bek’a-izm), ». [« Rebecca(ite) 
+-ism.] The principles and practices of the 
Rebeceaites. 

Rebeccaite (ré-bek’a-it), n. [< Rebecca (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] A member of a secret anti-turnpike 
society in Wales, about 1843 -4. The grievance of 
the Rebeccaites was the oppressive number of toll-gates, 
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and they turned out at night in large parties, generally 
mounted, to destroy them. Their leader, dressed in wo- 
man’s clothes, received the title of Rebecca from a fanci- 
ful application of the Scriptural passage Gen. xxiv. 60; and 
the parties were called “Rebecca and her daughters.” 


rebel (reb’el), a. and απ. [< ME. rebel, rebele, 
< OF. rebelle, rebele, F. rebelle = Sp. Pg. rebelde 
= It. ribello, rebellious, a rebel, < L. rebellis, 
adj., making war again, insurgent, rebellious; 
as noun, a rebel; <re-, again, + bellum, war: see 
belligerent, duel. Cf. rebel,v.] I, a. 1. Resist- 
ing authority or law; rebellious. 

Qwo-so be rebele of his tonge agein the aldirman, or dis- 
pise the aldirman in time that he holden here mornspeche, 
scal paien, to amendement of the gilde, vj. d. 

English Gilds (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 95. 
His pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels. Milton, P.L., i. 38. 
2. Of a rebellious nature or character; char- 
acteristic of arebel. [Rare.] 
Thow drowe in skorne Cupide eke to recorde 
Of thilke rebel worde that thow hast spoken, 
For which he wol no lenger be thy lorde. 
Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogan, 1. 23. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. A person who makes war upon the 
government of his country from political mo- 
tives; one of a body of persons organized for 
a change of government or of laws by force 
of arms, or by open defiance. 

Know whether I be dextrous to subdue 


Thy rebels, or be found the worst in heaven, 
Milton, P. L., v. 742. 


For rebellion being an opposition not to persons, but 
authority, which is founded only in the constitution and 
laws of the government, those, whoever they be, who by 
force break through, and by force justify their violation 
of them, are truly and properly rebels. 

Locke, Civil Government, i. 


Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are 
rebels from principle. Burke. 
Hence—2. One who or that which resists au- 
thority or law; one who refuses obedience to 
a superior, or who revolts against some con- 
trolling power or principle. 

As reason is a rebel unto faith, so passion unto reason. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 19. 
She shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 
A rebel to her father and her God. 
Shelley, The Cenci, iv. 1. 
=$yn. 1. Traitor, etc. See insurgent, η. 
rebel (ré-bel’), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. rebelled, ppr. 
rebelling. [< ME. rebellen, < OF. rebeller, rebeler, 
reveler, F. rebeller = Sp. rebelar = Pg. rebellar = 
It. ribellare, ς L. rebellare, wage war again (said 
of the conquered), make an insurrection, revolt, 
rebel, < re-, again, + bellare, wage war, ς bellum, 
war. Cf.rebel,a.] To make war against one’s 
government, or against anything deemed op- 
pressive, by arms or other means; revolt by 
active resistance or repulsion. 
In his days Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, 


and Jehoiakim became his servant three years: then he 
turned and rebelled against him. 2 Ki. xxiv. 1. 


The deep fall 
Of those too high aspiring, who rebell’d 
With Satan. Milton, P. L., vi. 899. 


Our present life, in so far as it is healthy, rebels once for 
all against its own final and complete destruction. 
. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 231. 
rebeldom (reb’el-dum), ». [ς rebel + -dom.] 
1. A seat of rebellion; a region or sphere of 
action controlled by rebels, [Rare.]—2. Re- 
bellious conduct. [Rare.] 
Never mind his rebeldom of the other day ; never mind 
about his being angry that his presents were returned. 
Thackeray, Virginians, li. 
rebellert (ré-bel’ér), n. [< rebel, v.,+ -er1.] One 
who rebels; a rebel. 


God... shal. . . scourge and plague this nacion, bee- 
ing nowe many a long daie a continuall rebeller agaynste 
God. J. Udall, On Luke xxi. 


rebellion (ré-bel’yon), απ. [< ME. rebellion, < 
OF. rebellion, F. rébellion = Sp. rebelion = Pg. 
rebellido = It. ribellione, < L. rebellio(n-), a re- 
newal of war, revolt, rebellion, < rebellis, mak- 
ing war again; see rebel, α.] 1. War waged 
against a government by some part of its sub- 
jects; armed opposition to a government by a 
party of citizens, for the purpose of changing 
its composition, constitution, or laws; insur- 
rectionary or revolutionary war. 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 


And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 41. 


Then shall you find this name of liberty 
(The watch-word of rebellion ever us’d . . .) 
But new-turn’d servitude. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, ii. 15. 
2. The act of rebelling or taking part in a re- 
bellious movement; open or armed defiance to 
one’s government; the action of a rebel. 





απ Revolt, etc. 


reboation 
Boling. On what condition stands it [my fault], and 
wherein? 
York. Even in condition of the worst degree, 
In gross rebellion, and detested treason. 
Shak., Rich. IL, ii. 3. 109. 


From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion, .. . 
Good Lord, deliver us. Book of Common Prayer, Litany. 
Hence—8. Revolt against or defiance of au- 
thority in general; resistance to a higher 
power or to an obligatory mandate; open dis- 
obedience or insubordination; determination 
not to submit. 


For he addeth rebellion unto his sin; he . . . multipli- 
eth his words against God, Job xxxiv. 37. 


Civil rebellion, in Scots law, disobedience to letters of 
horning. See horning.—Commission of rebellion, in 
law. See commissionl.—Shays’s rebellion, an insur- 
rection in Massachusetts, under the lead of Daniel Shays, 
directed against the State authorities, which broke out in 
1786 and was suppressed in 1787.— The Great Rebellion, 
in Eng. hist., the war waged by the Parliamentary army 
against Charles I. from 1642 till his execution in 1649, and 
the subsequent maintenance by armed force of a govern- 
ment opposed to the excluded sovereign Charles II. till 
the Restoration (1660).— The Rebellion, in U. S. hist., 
the civil war of 1861-5. See civil. Whisky Insurrec- 
tion or Rebellion. See insurrection.=§yn. Sedition, 


: See tnsurrection. 
rebellious (ré-bel’yus), a. [ς rebelli(on) + 
-ous.] 1. Acting as a rebel, or having the dis- 
position of one; defying lawful authority; 
openly disobedient or insubordinate. 
Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel. 
Shak., R. and J,, i. 1. 88. 
2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a rebel or 
rebellion; of rebel character, relation, or use. 
These are his substance, sinews, arms, and strength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 64. 
3. Hard to treat or deal with; resisting effort 
or operation; refractory: applied to things. 
—Rebellious assembly, in old Eng. law, a gathering 
of twelve persons or more, intending, going about, or 
practising unlawfully, and of their own authority, to 
change any laws of the realm, or to destroy any property, 
or do any other unlawful act.=Syn, 1. Insubordinate, 
disobedient. See insurgent, n., and insurrection. 


rebelliously (ré-bel’yus-li), adv. In arebellious 
manner; with violent or obstinate disobedience 
or resistance to lawful authority. 
rebelliousness (ré-bel’yus-nes), η. 
or character of being rebellious. 
rebellow (ré-bel’6), v. i. [< re- + bellow.] To 
bellow in return; echo back as a bellow; re- 
sound loudly. 
And all the aire rebellowed againe, 
So dreadfully his hundred tongues did bray. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 41. 
rebelly (reb’el-i), a. [< rebel + -y1.] Inclined 
to rebellion; rebellious. [Rare. ] 
It was called “‘ Rebelly Belfast” in those days [of 1798, 
etc. }. The American, VIII. 198. 
rebibet, rebiblet, ». Same as rebec. 
rebind (ré-bind’),v.t. [<re-+ bind.] To bind 
anew; furnish with a new binding, as a book 
or a garment. 
rebirth (ré-bérth’),. [<7ve- + birth.] 1. Re- 
newed birth; a repeated birth into temporal 
existence, as of a soul, according to the doctrine 
of metempsychosis; a new entrance into a liv- 
ing form: now oftener called reincarnation. 
Gautama Buddha’s main idea was that liberation from 
the cycle of rebirths (Samsara) was to be by means of 
knowledge. The Academy, Feb, 4, 1888, p. 84. 
2. Renewed life or activity; entrance into a 
new course or phase of existence; reanimation; 
resuscitation; renascences regeneration. 
This rebirth of the spirit of free inquiry. 
Guizot, Hist. Civilization (trans.), p. 148. 
rebite (ré-bit’), v. t [< re- + bite.] In engrav- 
ing, to deepen or restore worn lines in (an an- 
graved plate) by the action of acid. 
rebiting (ré-bi’ting),». [Verbal n. of rebite, v.] 
In etching, a repetition of the process of biting, 
in order to restore or freshen worn lines, or 
to deepen lines which have been but imper- 
fectly attacked. 
reboant (reb’6-ant), a. [ς lL. reboan(t-)s, ppr. 
of reboare, bellow back, resound, reécho, < re-, 
back, + boare, bellow: see boation.] Rebel- 
lowing; loudly resounding. [Rare.] 
The echoing dance 
Of reboant whirlwinds. 
Tennyson, Supposed Confessions. 
reboation (reb-6-a’shon), . [< ML. reboatio(n-), 
reboacio(n-),< L. reboare, resound, bellow back: 
see reboant.] A resounding; the return of a 
loud sound. 
I imagine that I should hear the reboation of an univer- 


sal groan. 
By, Patrick, Divine Arithmetick (1659). p. 2. (Latham.) 


The state 


reboil 


reboil (ré-boil’), v. [< ME. reboylen, < OF. re- 
bouillir, resbouillir, F. rebouillir = It. ribollire, 
€ L. rebullire, bubble up, cause to bubble up, <¢ 
re-, again, + bullire, bubble, boil: see boil2.} 
1. intrans. 11. To bubble up; effervesce; fer- 
ment. 
Also take good hede of your wynes euery nyght with a 
candell, bothe rede wyne and swete wyne, & loke they re- 


boyle nor leke not, & wasshe ye pype hedes euery nyght 
with colde water. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 267. 


Some of his companyons therat reboyleth, infamynge hym 
to be a manne without charytie. 
Sir T. Elyot, Governour, ii. 7. 


2. To boil again. 
II, trans. To cause to boil again; subject 
again to boiling. 
reboise (r6-boiz’), ο. t. [« F. reboiser, reforest, 
< re-, =E. re-, + bois, a wood, forest: see bush1.] 
To reéstablish a growth of wood upon, as a 
tract of land; reforest; reafforest. [A recent 
Gallicism. } 
reboisement (ré-boiz’ment), ». [ς F. reboise- 
ment, ς reboiser, reforest: see reboise.] <A re- 
planting of trees on land which has been de- 
nuded of a former growth of wood, especially 
with a view to their effect on climate and moist- 
ure; reforestation: used chiefly with reference 
to French practice. [A recent Gallicism. ] 
reborn (ré-bérn’), a. [ς re- + born.) Born 
again or anew; reappearing by or as if by a 
new birth; endowed with new life. See rebirth. 
reboso, rebosa, ». Same as rebozo. 
Reboulleau’s blue. See blue. 
rebound (ré-bound’), ο. [< ME. rebounden, « 
OF. rebundir, rebondir, F. rebondir, leap back, 
rebound, < re-, back, + bondir, leap, bound, 
bundir, resound: see ve- and bound?2, υ.] 1. 
intrans. 1. To bound or spring back; fly back 
from force of impact, as an elastic or free-mov- 
ing body striking against a solid substance. 
As cruel waves full oft be found 
Against the rockes to rore and cry, 
So doth my hart full oft rebound 


Agaynst my brest full bitterly. 
Surrey, The Lover describes, etc. 


Bodies which are either absolutely hard, or so soft as to 
be void of elasticity, will not rebound from one another. 
Newton, Opticks, iii. query 31. 


2. To bound or bounce again; repeat a bound 
or spring; make repeated bounds or:springs. 


Clamours from Earth to Heav’n, from Heav’n to Earth, 
rebound. Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 


Along the court the fiery steeds rebound. 
Pope, Odyssey, xv. 162. 


3. To fall back; recoil, as to a starting-point 
or a former state; return as with a spring. 


Make thereof no laugheng, sporte, ne Iape; 
For ofte tymes it doith rebounde 
ype hym that list to crie and gape. 
ooke of Precedence (EK. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 110. 


When it does Hardness meet and Pride, 
My Love does then rebound t’ another side. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Resolved to be Beloved, ii. 


4+. To send sounds back and forth; reverber- 
ate; resound; reécho. 


Every hall where in they stay’d 
Wi’ their mirth did reboun’. 
Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 840), 


Where the long roofs rebounded to the din 
Of spectre chiefs. 
T. Warton, On his Majesty’s Birthday, June 4, 1788. 


Rebounding lock. See lock1.=Syn. 1. Rebound, Rever- 
berate, Recoil. Rebound and reverberate apply to that which 
strikes an unyielding object and bounds back or away; 
recoil applies to that which springs back from a position 
of rest, as a cannon or rifle when discharged, or a man and 
a rattlesnake when they discover their proximity to each 
other. Reverberate, by onomatopeia, applies chiefly to 
heavy sounds, but has other special uses (see the word); 
it has no figurative extension. Recoil is most freely used 
in figure: as, a man’s treachery recoils upon himself; in 
sudden fright the blood recoils upon the heart. 

IT.+ trans. To throw or drive back, as sound; 
make an echo or reverberation of; repeat as 


an echo or echoes. 


The dogge tyger . . . rored soo terrybly that it grated 
the bowels of suche as harde hym, and the wooddes and 
montaynes neare aboute rebounded the noyse of the hor- 
ryble crye. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 144). 

Through rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds; 

Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Pope, Autumn, 1. 60, 


rebound (ré-bound’), κ, [< rebound, v.] The 
act of flying back on collision with another 
body; a bounding back or in reverse; resili- 
ence; recoil; reécho; reverberation. 
Ye haue another figure which by his nature we may call 
the Rebound, alluding to the tennis ball which being 


smitten with the racket reboundes backe againe. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 173. 
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I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 104. 


Xenophon. The fall of a king is terrible. 

Cyrus. The rebound is worse. When your Saturn fell 
from heaven, did any god or mortal lend a hand to raise 
him up again? 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Xenophon and Cyrus 
[the Younger. 
Comedy often springs from the deepest melancholy, as 
if in sudden rebound. G. H. Lewes. 
rebozo (Sp. re-b6’th6; Sp.-Am. -Ζ0), . 
muffler, short mantle, < 
rebozar, muffle, overlay, 
ς re-, back, + bozo, a 
headstall.] A shawl or 
long scarf worn by Mex- 
ican and other Spanish- 
American women, cover- 
ing the head and shoul- 
ders, and sometimes part 
of the face, one end be- 
ing thrown over the left 
shoulder; a kind of man- 
tilla. Also written re- 
boso, rebosa, and ribosa. 

The ladies wear no hats, 
but wind about their heads 
and shoulders a graceful scarf 
called the rebozo. This is pass- 
ed across the face, leaving only 
one eye of the lady exposed. 
J. Jefferson, Autobiog., p. 292. 

rebrace (ré-bras’), v. t. [< re- + brace.] To 
brace up anew; renew the strength or vigor of. 
Oh! ‘tis a cause 
To arm the hand of childhood, and rebrace 
The slacken’d sinews of time-wearied age. 
Gray, Agrippina, i. 1. 
rebucoust (ré-bu’ kus), a. [< rebuke + -ous.] 
Of the nature of rebuke; rebuking; reproving. 
[Rare. ] 

She gaue vnto hym many rebucous wordys. 

Fabyan, Chron. (ed. Ellis), p. 557, an. 1399. 


rebuff (ré-buf’), v. & [ς OF. rebuffer (also ra- 
buffer) (= It. rebuffare, ribuffare, also rabbuf- 
fare), check, chide, repulse, < re- + buffer (= It. 
buffare), puff, blow: see buff? and bujff3.] To 
repel; make inflexible resistance to; check; 
put off with an abrupt and unexpected denial. 
Marvelling that he who had neuer heard such speeches 


from any knight should be thus rebuffed by a woman. 
Stir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


=Syn. To repel, repulse, throw back. See refusel. 
rebuff (ré-buf’),”. [< OF. rebuffe = It. rebuffo, 
ribuffo; from the verb.] 1. A repelling; a re- 
percussion. 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 


Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. Milton, P. L., ii. 936. 


2. An interposed check; a defeat. 


These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby Shandy 
more perturbations than you would imagine. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 1. 


The rebuffs we received in the progress of that experi- 
ment. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 
3. A holding off or in check; repulsion, as of 
inquiry or solicitation; peremptory denial or 
refusal. 


Who listens once will listen twice ; 
Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 
And one refusal no rebuff. Byron, Mazeppa, vi. 


All eyes met her with a glance of eager curiosity, and she 
met all eyes with one of rebuff and coldness. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xviii. 


rebuild (ré-bild’), v. ¢.; pret. and RP: rebuilt, 
ppr. rebuilding. [< re- + build.] To build or 
build up again; build or construct after having 
been demolished; reconstruct or reconstitute: 
as, to rebuild a house, a wall, a wharf, ora city; 
to rebuild one’s credit. 
rebuilder (ré-bil’dér), m. One who reconstructs 
or builds again. 
The rebuilders of Jerusalem after the captivity. 
Bp. Bull, Works, I. 240. 
rebukable (ré-bii’ka-bl), a. [rebuke + -able.] 
Deserving of rebuke or reprehension. 
Rebukeable 
And worthy shameful check it were to stand 
On nore mechanic compliment. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 4. 90, 
rebuke (ré-buk’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rebuked, 
ppr. rebuking. [< ME. rebuken, < OF. rebouquer, 
later reboucher, dull, blunt (a weapon), ¢ re-, 
back, + bouquer, F. boucher, stop, obstruct, shut 
up, also hoodwink, < bouque, F. bouche, mouth, 
< L. bueca, cheek: see bouche, bucca.] 1. Το 
reprove directly and pointedly; utter sharp dis- 
approval of; reprimand; chide. 





[Sp., a 





rebukeful (ré-buk’fil), a. 


rebukefully (ré-bik’ful-i), adv. 


rebuker (ré-bii’kér), 7. 


rebukingly (ré-bi’king-li), adv. 


rebullitiont (ré-bu-lish’on), 7. 


reburset (ré-bérs’), v. ¢. 


rebus (ré’bus), 1. 


rebus 
In grete anger rebukyng hym full soore. 
Generydes (E. E. YT. 8.), 1. 1443. 
Thus the duke was at the same time superseded and 
publicly rebuked before all the army. 
Swift, Mem. of Capt. Creichton. 
2. To treat or affect reprehendingly; check or 
restrain by reprimand or condemnation. 
He stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it left 
her. Luke iv. 39. 


To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf, 
And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 9. 


The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. Whittier, My Psalm. 


3t. To buffet; beat; bruise. 
A head rebuked with pots of all size, daggers, stools, and 


bed-staves. Beau. and Fl. 
=Syn. 1. Reprove, Reprimand, etc. See censure. 
rebuke (ré-buk’), ». [< rebuke, v.] 1. A di- 


rect reprimand; reproof for fault or wrong; 
reprehension; chiding. 
And refuse not the sweete rebuke 
Of him that is your friend. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 


But yet my caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you giveit. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 68. 
2. A manifestation of condemnation; a repre- 
hending judgment or infliction; reprobation in 
act or effect. 
They perish at the rebuke of thy countenance. 
Ps. lxxx. 16. 


And who before the King of kings can boast? 
At his rebuke behold a thousand flee. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 76. 


3. A check administered; a counter-blow. 


He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the forehead 
with his heel that he laid him at his length. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


The gods both happy and forlorn 
Have set in one world each to each to be 
A vain rebuke, a bitter memory. 
W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 109. 


4+. Behavior deserving rebuke; rudeness. 


[Rare.] 
She would not in discourteise wise 
Scorne the faire offer of good will profest ; 
For great rebuke it is love to despise. 

Spenser, F. Q., ITI. i. 55. 
=Syn. 1. Monition, Reprehension, etc. See admonition. 
[Early mod. E. also 
rebukful; < rebuke + -ful.] Of a rebuking 
character; full of or abounding in rebuke. 

Therfore he toke vpon him the rebukful miserie of our 
mortalitee, to make us partakers of his godlye glorie. 
J. Udall, On John i. 
With reproof 
or reprehension. 
Unto euery man disclose nat thy harte, leest . . . he 
. . . reporte rebukefully of the. 
Str 7’. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 28. 


When I returned to the hotel that night, Smith stood 
rebukefully . . . before the parlor fire. 
T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 187. 


One who rebukes. 


These great Rebukers of Nonresidence. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
In a rebuking 
manner; by way of rebuke. 
A certain stillness of manner, which, as my friends often 


rebukingly declared, did but ill express the keen ardour of 
my feelings. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 4. 


[< L. rebullire, 
pp. rebullitus, bubble up, also cause to bubble 
up: see reboil.] A renewed ebullition, effer- 
vesecence, or disturbance. 


There may be a rebullition in that business. 
Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 582. 


[< re- + burse. Cf. 
reimburse.| To pay over again; expend anew. 
I am in danger to reburse as much 


As he was robbed on ; ay, and pay his hurts. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. 


[< OF. rebus, F. rebus, a re- 
bus; derived, according to Ménage, from sa- 
tirical pieces which the clerics of Picardy com- 
posed at the annual carnival, and which, as 
they referred to current topics, follies, ete., 
were entitled de rebus que geruntur, ‘of things 
which are going on’; otherwise explained as 
words represented ‘by things’; ς L. rebus, abl. 
pl. of res, a thing, an object: see reall.] 1. A 
puzzle or riddle consisting of words or phrases 
represented by figures or pictures of objects 
whose names resemble in sound those words 
or phrases or the syllables of which they are 
composed; an enigmatical representation of 
words by means of figures or pictures sug- 
gestive of them.—2, In her.: (a) A bearing or 


rebus 


succession of bearings which make up the name 
or a word expressing the profession or office 
ofthe bearer. The origin of 
many bearings in early heraldry 
is such an allusion; and on the 
other hand many proper names 
have been derived from the 
bearings, these having been 
granted originally to persons 
having a name or territorial 
designation which a descendant, 
perhaps of a younger branch, 
abandoned for the allusive sur- 
name suggested by the bearing : 
thus, in the case of the name 
Tremain, and the bearing of three human hands, either 
the bearing or the name may have originated the other. 
Also called allusive arms. 


Excellent have been the conceipt{s] of some citizens, 
who, wanting armes, have coined themselves certaine 
devices as neere as may be alluding to their names, which 
we call rebus. 

Η. Peacham, The Gentleman’s Exercise (1634), Ρ. 155. 
[(Skeat.) 


(6) A motto in which a part of the phrase is ex- 
pressed by representations of objects instead 


of by words. Ina fewrare cases the whole motto is 
thus given. Such mottos are not commonly borne with 
the escutcheon and crest, but form rather a device or im- 
presa, as the figure of a sun-dial preceded by the words ‘‘we 
must,” meaning “we must die all.” 


You will have your rebus still, mine host. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 
[< rebus, n.] To mark 
Fuller, Ch. 





Rebus of Bishop Oldham 
C onion "’), Exeter Cathe- 
ral. 


rebus (ré’bus), v. ¢. 
with a rebus; indicate by arebus. 
Hist., IV. iv. 34. 

rebut (ré-but’), v.; pret. and pp. rebutted, ppr. 
rebutting. [Early mod. E. rebutte; < OF .rebouter, 
repulse, drive back, reject, F. rebouter, also 
rebuter = Pr. rebotar = It. ributtare, repulse, re- 


4995 


nate noncompliance or nonconformity; refrac- 
toriness. 

recalcitrant (ré-kal’si-trant), a. [= F. récal- 
citrant = It. ricaleitrante, < L. recalcitran(t-)s, < 
recalcitrare, kick back: see recalcitrate.] Re- 
fusing to submit; exhibiting repugnance or op- 
position; not submissive or compliant; refrac- 
tory. 

recalcitrate (ré-kal’si-trat), v.; pret. and pp. 
recalcitrated, ppr. recaleitrating. [ς L. recaleci- 
tratus, pp. of recalcitrare (> OF. recalcitrer, F. 
récalcitrer = Sp. Pg. recaleitrar = It. ricalci- 
trare), kick back, deny access, ¢ re-, baek, + 
caleitrare, kick.) JI, intrans. To show repug- 
nance or resistance to something; refuse sub- 
mission or compliance; be refractory. 

Wherefore recalcitrate against that will 


From which the end can never be cut off? 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, ix. 94. 


ΤΙ. trans. To kick against; show repugnance 
or opposition to. [Rare.] 


The more heartily did one disdain his disdain, and re- 
calcitrate his tricks. De Quincey. 


recalcitration (ré-kal-si-tra’shon), ». [< recal- 
citrate + -ion.] The act of recalcitrating; op- 
position; repugnance. 
Inwardly chuckling that these symptoms of recalcitra- 
tion had not taken place until the fair malecontent was 
as he mentally termed it, under his thumb, Archibal 


coolly replied, ‘‘That the hills were none of his making.” 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xli. 


recalesce (ré-ka-les’), v. i.; pret. and pp. reca- 
lesced, ppr. recalescing. [ς L. re-, again, + ca- 
lescere, grow hot, inceptive of calere, be hot: see 
calid.| To glow withincreased incandescence 


ject; as re- + buti2.] I, trans. 1. To repel , owing to a sudden liberation of heat. 


by force; rebuff; drive back. 


He... rusht upon him With outragious pryde ; 
Who him rencountring fierce, as hauke in flight, 
Perforce rebutted backe. Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 53. 


Philosophy lets her light descend and enter wherever 
there is a passage for it; she takes advantage of the 
smallest crevice, but the rays are rebutted by the smallest 
obstruction. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations (Epicurus, Leontion, and 

(Ternissa). 
2. To thrust back or away, as by denial; re- 
fuse assent to; repel; reject. 

The compliment my friend rebutted as best he could, 
but the proposition he accepted at once. 

Poe, Tales, I. 218. 
3. To repel by evidence or argument; bring 
counter-arguments against; refute, or strive to 
refute: much used in legal procedure. 

Some of them he has objected to; others he has not at- 


tempted to rebut; and of others he has said nothing. 
D. Webster, Speech, Senate, June 27, 1834. 


4+. To withdraw: used reflexively. 


Themselves... 
Doe backe rebutte, and ech to other yealdeth land. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., 1. ii. 15. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. In law, to make an answer, as 
to a plaintiff’s surrejoinder. Compare surrebut. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-re- 
joinder; upon which the defendant may rebut. 

Blackstone, Com., IIT. xx. 
2. In curling, to make a random stroke with 
great force, in the hope of gaining some advan- 
tage in the striking and displacement of the 
stones about the tee. 
rebuttable (ré-but’a-bl), a. [< rebut + -able.] 
That may be rebutted. 
rebuttal (ré-but’al), π. [ς rebut + -al.] 1. 
The act ofrebutting; refutation; confutation; 
contradiction. 

There is generally preserved an amazing consistency 
in the delusion, in spite of the incessant rebuttals of sen- 
sation. Warren, Diary of a Physician, xiv. 
2. In law, that part of a trial in which the 
plaintiff endeavors to meet the defendant’s 
evidence by counter-evidence. 

rebutter! (ré-but’ér),n. [< rebut + -erl.] One 
who rebuts or refutes. (Rare. ] 

rebutter? (ré-but’ér), n. [ς OF. rebouter, inf. 
used as noun: see rebut.) Anact of rebutting; 
specifically, in /aw, an answer, such as a de- 
fendant makes to a plaintiffs surrejoinder. 
Compare surrebutter. 

recadency (ré-ka’den-si), n. [¢ re- + cadency. 
Cf. L. recidere, fall back: see recidivous.| The 
act of falling back or descending again; re- 
lapse. [Rare. ] 

Defection is apt to render many sincere progressions in 


the first fervor suspected of unsoundness and recadency. 
W. Montayue, Devoute Essays, Address to the Court. 


recalcitrance (ré-kal’si-trans), n. 


[< recalci- 
tran(t) + -ce.}] Refusal of submission; obsti- 


recalescence (ré-ka-les’ens), η. [< recalesce + 
-ence.| Renewed calescence; reglow; specif- 
ically, in physics, a phenomenon exhibited by 
iron as it cools gradually from a white heat 
(point of high incandescence): at certain tem- 
peratures, as at 1,000°, the cooling seems to be 
arrested, and the iron glows more brilliantly 
for a short time. It has also been found that certain 


other properties of the metal, magnetic and electrical, un- 
dergo a sudden change at these points of recalescence. 


recall (ré-k4l’), υ. t. [¢ re- + calll.] 1. To 
eall back from a distance; summon or cause to 
return or to be returned; bring back by a call, 
summons, or demand: as, to recall an ambassa- 
cor or @ ship; we cannot recall our lost youth. 
If Henry were recall’d to life again, 


These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 66. 


At the expiration of six years he was suddenly recalled 
to his native country by the death of his father. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5. 
2. To call back to mind or perception; renew 
the memory or experience of; bring again, as 
something formerly experienced. 
How soon 
Would highth recall high thoughts! 
Milton, P. L., iv. 95. 
I recall it, not see it; 
Could vision be clearer? 
Lowell, Fountain of Youth. 


3. To revoke; take back, as something given 
or parted with; countermand; abrogate; can- 
cel: as, to recalla decree or an order; to recall 
an edition of a book. 


Passed sentence may not be recall'd. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 148. 


The doore of grace turnes upon smooth hinges wide recapitulate (ré-ka-pit’u-lat), 0. 


opening to send out; but soon shutting to recall the pre- 
cious offers of mercy to a nation. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 


The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 
Tennyson, Tithonus. 
=Syn. 3. Recant, Abjure, etc. (see renounce); ‘Repeal, 
Rescind, etc. (see abolish). 
recall (ré-kal’), n. [< recall, v.] 1. A ealling 
back; a summons to return; a demand for re- 
appearance, as of a performer after he has left 
the stage (usually indicated by long-continued 
applause): as, the recall ofan ambassador; the 
recall of an actor.—2, A calling back to mind; 
the act of summoning up the memory of some- 
thing; a bringing back from the past. 

The recall, resuscitation, or reproduction of ideas al- 
ready formed takes place according to fixed laws, and not 
at random. Mind, XII. 161. 
3. Revocation ; countermand; retraction; ab- 
rogation.—4, A musical call played on adrum, 
bugle, or trumpet to summon back soldiers to 
the ranks orto camp.—5, A signal-fiag used to 
recall a boat to a ship.—6. The right of the 
voters to remove an official before the expira- 
tion of his term. This submission to the test of re- 


recallment, recalment (ré-kaél’ment), n. 


recantation (ré-kan-ta’shon), n. 


recanter (ré-kan’tér), n. 





recapitulation 


election must take place when a petition to this effect 
is signed by a certain percentage of voters. The re- 
call isin local use in some communities, and in some 
instances is State-wide.—Recall of judicial decisions, 
the right of the voters to reverse the decision of a court 
of law, under certain conditions. This change has been 
supported especially in some of the Western States, and 
the discussion of it entered into the political campaign 
of 1912. 

recallable (ré-kAl’a-bl), a. [< recall + -able.] 


Capable of being recalled, in any sense. 


< 
recall + -ment.] The act of recalling, or the 
state of being recalled. [Rare.] 
1 followed after, 
And asked, as a grace, what it all meant? 
If she wished not the rash deed’s recalment ? 
Browning, The Glove. 
recant (ré-kant’), v. [ς OF. recanter, rechan- 
ter, Sing again, = Pr. rechantar = Pg. recantar 
= It. ricantare, sing again, ς L. recantare, sing 
back, reécho, also sing again, repeat in singing, 
recant, recall, revoke, charm back or away, < 
re-, back, + cantare, sing: see chant and cant2. | 
1. trans. 14. Tosing overagain; utter repeat- 
edly in song. 
They were wont ever after in their wedding songs to 
recamt and resound this name — Thalassius. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 704. 
2. To unsay; contradict or withdraw formally 
(something which one had previously assert- 
ed); renounce; disavow; retract: as, to recant 
one’s opinion or profession of faith. 
Which duke . . . did recant his former life. 
Fabyan, Chron. (ed. Ellis), II. 712, an. 1553. 


We haue another manner of speech much like to the re- 
pentant, but doth not as the same vecant or vnsay a word 
that hath bene said before. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 180. 


He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 391. 
=§ 2. Abjure, Forswear, etc. See renounce. 
τι introns. To revoke a declaration or propo- 
sition; unsay what has been said; renounce or 
disavow an opinion or a dogma formerly main- 
tained; especially, to announce formally one’s 
abandonment of a religious belief. 


And many, for offering to maintain these Ceremonies, 
were either punish’d or forced to recant. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 304. 


It is against all precedent to burn 
One who recants ; they mean to pardon me. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 2. 
[= Sp. re- 
cantacion = Pg. recantagdo = It. ricantazione; 
< L. as if *reeantatio(n-), ς recantare, recant: 
see recant.] The act of recanting; retraction; 
especially, solemn renunciation or abjuration 
of a doctrine or religious system previously 
maintained, with acknowledgment that it is 
erroneous. 
Your lord and master did well to make his recantation. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 3. 195. 


Cranmer, it is decided by the Council 
That you to-day should read your recantation 
Before the people in St. Mary’s Church. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 2. 


One who recants. 


The public body, which doth seldom 
Play the recanter. Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 149. 
recapacitate (ré-ka-pas’i-tat), ο. t. [< re- + 
capacitate.| Toqualify again; confer capacity 
on again. Bp. Atterbury, To Bp. Trelawney. 
[ς LL. reca- 
pitulatus, pp. of recapitulare (> It. ricapitolare 
= Sp. Pg. Pr. recapitular = F. récapituler), go 
over the main points of a thing again, < L. re-, 
again, + capitulum, a head, main part, chapter 
(> ML. capitulare, capitulate): see capitulate. 
I, trans. To repeat, as the principal things men- 
tioned in a preceding discourse, argument, or 
essay; give a summary of the principal facts, 
points, or arguments of; mention or relate in 
brief. 
When they met, Temple began by recapitulating what 


had passed at their last interview. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
=Syn. Recapitulate, Repeat, Recite, Rehearse, Reiterate. 
Recapitulate is a precise word, applying to the formal or 
exact naming of points that have been with some exact- 
ness named before: as, it is often well, after an extended 
argument, to recapitulate the heads. In this it differs from 
repeat, recite, rehearse, which are freer in their use. To 
reiterate is to say a thing a second time or oftener. 

II. intrans. To repeat in brief what has al- 


[<OF. 
recapitulacion, recapitulation, F. récapitulation 
= Sp. recapitulacion = Pg. recapitulacdo = It. 
ricapitulazione, < LL. recapitulatio(n-) (techni- 


xready been said. 
recapitulation (ré-ka-pit-a-la’shon), n. 


recapitulation 


eal as trans. of Gr. ἀνακεφαλαίωσις), < L. recapitu- 
lare, recapitulate: see recapitulate.] 1. The 
act or process of recapitulating. 

D. Fer. Were e’er two friends engag’d in an adventure 
So intricate as we, and so capricious? 

D. Jul. Sure never in this world ; methinks it merits 
A special recapitulation. Digby, Elvira, iii. 
2. In rhet., a summary or concise statement or 
enumeration of the principal points or facts in 
a preceding discourse, argument, oressay. Also 
anacephalzosis, enumeration. See epanodos. 

Such earnest and hastie heaping vp of speaches be made 
by way of recapitulation, which commonly is in the end of 
euery long tale and Oration, because the speaker seemes 
to make a collection of all the former materiall points, to 
binde them as it were in a bundle and lay them forth to en- 
force the cause. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 198. 

recapitulative (ré-ka-pit’a-la-tiv), a. [< re- 
capitulate + -ive.] Of or pertaining to recapit- 
ulation ; resulting from or characterized by re- 
capitulation; giving a summary of the chief 
parts or points. 

It has been shown that these {rudimentary structures] 
are the last recapitulative remnant of an independent 
series of structures developed outside the spore in the 
fern. Nature, XLI. 316. 

recapitulator (ré-ka-pit’i-la-tor), n. [« reca- 
pitulate + -or1.] One who recapitulates. 

recapitulatory (ré-ka-pit’i-la-t6-ri), a. [< re- 
capitulate + -ory.] Of the nature of or con- 
taining recapitulation. 

This law is comprehensive and recapitulatory (as it were) 
of the rest concerning our neighbour, prescribing univer- 
sal justice toward him. Barrow, Expos. of the Decalogue. 

recaption (ré-kap’shon), η. [< re- + caption.] 
The act of retaking; reprisal; in law, the retak- 
ing, without force or violence, of one’s own 
goods, chattels, wife, or children from one wno 
has taken them and wrongfully detains them. 
Also called reprisal.—writ of recaption, a writ to 


recover property taken by a second distress pending a re- 
pievin for a former distress for the same rent or service. 


recaptor (ré-kap’tor), x. [< re- + captor.] One 
who recaptures; one who takes a prize which 
had been previously taken. 
recapture (ré-kap’tur), η. [< re- + capture, n.] 
1. The act of retaking; particularly, the retak- 
ing of a prize or goods from a captor.—2. That 
which is recaptured; a prize retaken. 
recapture (ré-kap’tur), v. t. [< re- + capture, 
v.] To capture back or again; retake, partic- 
ularly a prize which had been previously taken. 
recarburization (ré-kiir’ bii-ri-za’shon), n. [< 
recarburize + -ation.] The adding of carbon 
to take the place of that removed. 
recarburize (ré-kir’bi-riz), 0. t. [< re- + car- 
burize.| To restore to (a metal) the carbon 
previously removed, especially in any metal- 
lurgical operation connected with the manu- 
facture of steel. 
recarnify (ré6-kir’ni-fi), v. ¢. 
To convert again into flesh. 
Looking upon them [a herd of kine] quietly grazing up 
and down, I fell to consider that the Flesh which is daily 
dish’d upon our Tables is but concocted Grass, which is 
recarnified in our Stomachs and transmuted to another 
Flesh. Howell, Letters, ii. 50. 
recarriage (ré-kar’aj), n. [< re- + carriage.] 
A earrying back or again; repeated carriage. 
Another thing there is in our markets worthie to be 
looked vnto, and that is the recariage of graine from the 
same into lofts and sollars. 
Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 18 (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 
recarry (ré-kar’i),v.t [¢ re- + carry.] To 
carry back, as in returning; carry again or in 
a reversed direction. 
When the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes, . 
are then related to carry and recarry letters. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 1. 
recast (ré-kast’), vet. [ς re- + castl.] 1. To 
throw again. 
In the midst of their running race they would cast and 
recast themselves from one to another horse. 
Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 155. 
2. To cast or found again: as, to recast can- 
non.—8. To cast or form anew; remodel; re- 
mold: as, to recast a poem. 
Your men of close application, though taking their 
terms from the common language, find themselves under 


a necessity of recasting them in a mould of their own. 
A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. i. 6. 


Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 

Whittier, “Cin Feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
4+. To cover anew with plaster: said of an old 
wall or building.—5. To compute anew; re- 
ealeulate: as, to recast an account. 

recast (ré-kast’), ». [ς recast, v.] A fresh 
molding, arrangement, or modification, as of a 
work of art, a writing, etc. 


[< re- + carnify.] 


. « pigeons 
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Popular feeling called for a diaskeué, or thorough re- 
‘ De Quincey, Homer, iii. 
recaulescence (ré-ka-les’ens), π. [ζς re- + 
caulescen(t) + -ce.] In bot., the adnation of a 
petiole to a peduncle or a leafy branch: a term 
of Schimper’s. 
recche}t, v. A Middle English form of reck. 
reccheles}, a. A Middle English form of reck- 
less. 
recede! (ré-séd’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. receded, 
ppr. receding. [ς OF. receder, Ε'. recéder = It. 
recedere, < L. recedere, go back, withdraw, re- 
treat, < re-, back, + cedere, go: see cede.] 1. 
To move back; retreat; withdraw; fall away. 
The world receded from her rising view, 
When heaven approach’d as earthly things withdrew. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 186. 
2. To withdraw an affirmation, a belief, a de- 
mand, or the like; turn back or aside. 
It is plain that the more you recede from your grounds, 
the weaker do you conclude, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 369. 
3. Tohavea backward inclination, slope, or ten- 
dency: as, areceding coast-line; areceding chin. 
=Syn. 1. To retire, retrograde, give way. See retreatl. 
recede? (ré-séd’), 0. t. [< re- + cede.] Tocede 
back; grant or yield to a former possessor: as, 
to recede conquered territory. 
recedence (ré-sé’dens), n. [ς recedel + -ence.] 
Same as recessionl. [Rare.] 
The beaded brown kelp deepens to bronzein... the 
wet, rich, pulpy recedence of the ebb. 
Harper’s Mag., LXXIT. 94. 
receipt (ré-sét’), x. [Formerly also receit (the 
p being inserted in imitation of the L. original, 
and the proper spelling being receit, like conceit, 
deceit); (a) < ME. receit, receyt, receite, receipt, 
recipe, « AF’. receite, OF . recete, recepte, regoite, 
F. recette = Pr. recepta = Sp. receta = Pg. re- 
ceita = It. ricetta, f., receipt, recipe, ς ML. 
recepta, f., receipt, recipe, money received, 
a treasury, a right of pasture, lit. (se. res, a 
thing) ‘a thing received,’ fem. of L. receptus, 
pp. of recipere, receive; (b) in defs. 5 and 6, 
also reset (see reset), « ME. recet, reset, resset, 
rescet, resate, < OF. recet, receit, recept, reset, re- 
goit, rechet, rechiet, etc., = Sp. recepto = It. ri- 
οθίίο, m., a retreat, refuge, abode, asylum (see 
recheat), < L. receptus, m., a receiving, place of 
retreat, refuge, < recipere, pp. receptus, receive : 
see receive. Cf. reset! and recheat, doublets of 
receipt; ef. also recept.] 1. A thing received; 
that which is received by transfer; the amount 
or quantity of what is received from other 
hands: as, the receipts of cotton at a port. 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 


Disbursed I duly to his highness’ soldiers. 
Shak., Rich. Π., i. 1. 126. 


He wintered for the second time in Dublin; where his 
own pieces, and Macklin’s “ Love-a-la-Mode,” brought 
great receipts to Crow-Street theatre. 

W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 51. 
2. The act or state of receiving by transfer or 
transmission; a taking of that which is de- 
livered or passed over; a getting or obtaining: 
as, the receipt of money or of a letter; he is in 
the receipt of a good income. 

Christ in us is that receipt of the same medicine where- 
by we are every one particularly cured. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 55. 

Villain, thou did’st deny the gold’s receipt. 

Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 17. 

3. A written acknowledgment of having re- 
ceived something specified, with date, source, 
signature, and such other particulars as the 
case requires. <A receipt may be for something re- 
ceived as a trust or a purchase, or for money or other 
valuable thing taken either in part or in full payment of 
a debt. At common law a mere unsealed receipt, though 
expressed to be in full for a debt, does not by its own 
force operate to discharge the debt if the payment in fact 
be of a part only. A receipt is not deemed a contract 


within the rule that a written contract cannot be varied 
by oral evidence. 


4, A formula or prescription for the making of 
something, or the production of some effect; 
a statement of that which is to be taken or done 
for some purpose: distinguished from recipe by 
the common restriction of that word to medical 
or related uses: as, a receipt for a pudding; a 
receipt for gaining popularity. 
Come, sir, the sight of Golde 
Is the most sweet receit for melancholy, 
. And will reuiue your spirits, 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, ed. Pear- 
[son, 1874, 11. 107), 
We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible, 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 96. 


No Receipt can Human-kind relieve, 
Doom’d to decrepit Age without Reprieve. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


receipt (ré-sét’), v. ¢. 


receipt-book (ré-sét’buk), n. 


receiptment (ré-sét’ment), n. 


receivable (ré-se’va-bl), a. 


receivableness (ré-sé’va-bl-nes), ». 


receive 


5t. Reception; admittance; a granting of en- 
trance or admission. 


He wayted hym aboute, & wylde hit hym thogt, 
& sege no syngne of resette. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2164. 
Ther [in heaven] entreg non to take reset, 
That bereg any spot. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1066. 
Come, cave, become my grave; come, death, and lend 
Receipt.to me within thy bosom dark. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
6+. A place for the reception of persons or 
things; a place where anything is received or 
taken in; a station or a receptacle for lodg- 
ment. 

Men han made a litylle Resceyt, besyde a Pylere of that 
Chirche, for to resceyve the Offrynges of Pilgrymes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 112. 
Go forth, tary we not behynd, 
Vnto som recett nye the wodes lynde, 
Wher we mow thys tym receyued to be. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 159. 
. sitting at the receipt of custom [place 
Mark ii. 14. 


He saw Levi. . 
of toll, R. Υ.]. 


Memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 66. 


7t. Power of receiving or taking in; extent of 
accommodation ; fitness for holding or contain- 
ing. 

The foresaid ships were of an huge and incredible capa- 
citie and receipt. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 593. 


In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxxvi. 


Such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of man. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 9. 


Accountable receipt. See accountable.=Syn. Recipe, 
etc. See reception. 
[Also in technical legal 
use reset (see reset!); < ME. recetten, reseten ; 
from the noun: see receipt, n.) 11. Toreceive; 
harbor. 

And ge hit make, and that me greves, 


A den to reset inne theves. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll, Trin, Cantab., f.91. (Halliwelt.) 


My lorde hym recetted in hys castell 
For the dewkys dethe oton. 
MS. Cantab., Ff. ii. 98,1. 920. (Halliweil.) 


2. To give a receipt for; acknowledge in 
writing the payment of: as, to receipt a bill 
(usually by writing upon the bill ‘‘ Received 
payment” and the creditor’s signature). 


receiptable (ré-sé’ta-bl), a. [< receipt + -able.] 


Capable of being receipted; for which a receipt 
may be granted. 

A book contain- 
ing receipts, in either sense 3 or sense 4. 

[< receipt + 
-ment.| In old Eng. law, the receiving or har- 
boring of a felon with knowledge on the part 
of the harborer of the commission of a felony. 
Burrill. 


receiptor (ré-s6’tor),. [< receipt +-orl.] One 


who gives areceipt; specifically, in law, a per- 
son to whom property is bailed by an officer, 
who has attached it upon mesne process, to 
answer to the exigency of the writ and satisfy 
the judgment, the obligation of the receiptor 
being to have it forthcoming on demand. 
Wharton. 


receitt, η. A former spelling of receipt (and of 


the ultimately identical recheat). 


receivability (ré-sé-va-bil’i-ti), n. [< receivable 


+ -ity (see -bility).] The quality of being re- 
ceivable. Imp. Dict. 

[< F. recevable (cf. 
Pg. recebivel = It. ricevevole), receivable; as 2ε- 
ceive + -able.] 1. Capable of being received; 
fit for reception or acceptance.—2, Awaiting 
receipt of payment; that is to be paid: as, 
bills receivable. See bill payable, bill receivable, 
under bills, ; 

The char- 
acter of being receivable; capability of being 
received. 


receive (ré-sév’), v.; pret. and pp. received, ppr. 


receiving. [Early mod. E. also receeve, receave ; 
ς ME. receiven, receyven, reseyven, resseyven, re- 
sceyven, resayven, resaven, < OF. recever, recevoir, 
recowre, F. recevoir = Pr. recebre = Sp. recibir 
= Pg. receber = It. ricevere, receive, ¢ L. reci- 
pere, pp. receptus, take back, get back, regain, 
recover, take to oneself, admit, accept, receive, 
take in, assume, allow, ete., ς re-, back, + ca- 
pere, take: see capacious. Cf. conceive, deceive, 
perceive. Hence ult. (from the L. verb) receipt, 
receptacle, recipe, ete.] 1. trans. 1. To take 
from a source or agency of transmission; get 


receive 
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recent 


by transfer: as, to receive money or a letter; to receivedness (ré-sé’ved-nes), π. The state of the dead may be placed temporarily when it is 


recewe gifts. 


They be like Gray Friars, that will not be seen to receive 
bribes themselves, but have others to receive for them. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1549. 


Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things. 
Luke xvi. 25. 
2. To take or get from a primary source: as, 
to receive favors or a good education; to receive 
an impression, a wound, or a shock. 
Receives not thy nose court-odour from me? 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 757. 
The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 
No Norman or Breton ever saw a Mussulman, except to 
give and receive blows on some Syrian field of battle. 
Macaulay, Von Ranke’s Hist. Popes. 
3. To take notice of on coming or appearing; 
greet the advent of; salute or treat upon ap- 
proach: as, to receive an actor with applause; 
to receive news joyfully. 
To Westmynstur the kyng be water did glide, 
Worshypfully resayvid with procession in frett, 


Resayvid with reverence, his dewte not denye. 
MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xv. (Halliwell.) 


My father was received with i arms by all his old 
friends. Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vi. 
4. To take or consider favorably; admit as 
credible, worthy, acceptable, οίο.; give ad- 
mission or recognition to: as, to receive a per- 
son into one’s friendship; a received authority. 
What he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth; and 
no man receiveth his testimony. John iii. 32. 
Heisa Gentleman so receiv'd, so courted, and so trusted. 
Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


Every person who should now leave received opinions 
. might be regarded as a chimerical projector. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 


5. To admit for intercourse or entertainment; 
grant audience or welcome to; give a friendly 
reception to: as, to receive an ambassador or 
guests. 

The quen with hire companie com him a-gens, 


& resseyued as reali as swiche rinkes ougt. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3939. 
It was so fre that Men resceyved there alle manere of 
Fugityfes of other places for here evyl Dedis. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 66. 


They kindled a fire, and received us every one, because 
of the present rain, and because of the cold. Acts xxviii. 2. 


6. To take in or on; give entrance to; hold; 
contain; have capacity for: as, a box to re- 
ceive contributions, 
The brasen altar that was before the Lord was too little 
to receive the burnt offerings. 1 Ki. viii. 64. 
This cave, fashion’d 
By provident Nature in this solid rock 
To be a den for beasts, alone receives me, 
Beau, and Fl., Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 


7+. To perceive; comprehend; take into the 
mind. 
To be received plain, 11 speak more gross. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 82. 
8. In law: (a) To take by transfer in a erimi- 
nal manner; accept the custody or possession 
of from a known thief: as, to receive stolen 
goods. 


You must restore all stoln goods you receiv'd. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, v. 3. 


(b) To admit as pertinent; take into consider- 
ation; permit the reception of: as, the court 
refused to receive the evidence, and ordered it 


to be stricken out.—To receive the canvast. See 
canvas.—To receive the coif. See coif.=Syn. 1 and 
2. Receive, Take, Accept. These words are in the order 
of strength in regard to the willingness with which the 
thing in question is received, etc., but none of them is 
warm. One may receive a letter, a challenge to a duel, a 
remittance, detriment, or a wound; the word thus may be 
wholly neuter. One may take cold, but, more often, take 
that which he might refuse, as a present, a bribe, offense, 
a pinch of snuff, or an orange. One may accept one’s fate, 
but even then the word means a mental consent, a move- 
ment of mind; more often it means to receive with some 
willingness, as to accepta τόν fone ἡν an invitation, or an 
offer. An offer, etc., may be received and not accepted. 

II. intrans. 1. To be a receiver or recipient; 
come into custody or possession of something 
by transfer. 

Every one shall receive of thy words. Deut. xxxiii. 3. 

Freely ye have received, freely give. Mat. x. 8. 
2. To give, or take part in holding, a reception; 
greet and entertain visitors, especially at cer- 
tain fixed times. 

As this name was called the person presented advanced, 
bowed first to the prince and then separately to the two 
members of the royal family who were receiving with him. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 38. 
received (ré-sévd’), a. Inentom., projecting be- 


tween other perts.—Received scutellum, a scutel- 
Mesa μες lies between the bases of the elytra, asin most 
eetles, 





being received; general allowance or belief. 
Others will, upon account of the receivedness of this 
opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than ac- 
quiesced in. Boyle. 
receiver (ré-sé’vér), ». [Early mod. E. also 
receever, receaver; ς ME. resaver, receyvour, ς 
OF. recevour, receveur, F. receveur, ς recevoir, 
receive: see receive.| 1. One who or that which 
receives, in any general sense; a recipient; a 
receptacle; a taker or container of anything 
transmitted: as, a receiver of taxes; a receiver 
for odds and ends. 
We are receivers through grace and mercy, authors 


through merit and desert we are not, of our own salva- 
tion. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v., App. 1. 


But in this thankless World the Givers 
Are envy’d εν η by the Receivers. 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, i. 11. 


This invention covers a combined grass receiver and 
dumper to catch and carry the grass while the lawn mower 
is being operated. Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LXII. 964. 
9. An officer appointed to receive public money; 
a treasurer; specifically, a person appointed by 
a court of equity or other judicial tribunal to 
take, pending litigation, the custody and man- 
agement or disposal of property in controversy, 
or to receive the rents and profits of land or the 
produce of other property.—38. One who, for 
purposes of profit or concealment, takes stolen 
goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, 
thus making himself a party to the crime. 

Were there noe receavers, there would be noe theeves. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
4, Inchem.: (a) A vessel for receiving and con- 
taining the product of distillation. (0) A vessel 
for receiving and containing gases.—5. The 
glass vessel placed on the plate of an air-pump, 
in order to be exhausted of air: so named be- 
cause it is the recipient of those things on which 
experiments are made. See air-pump.—G. The 
receiving magnet of an electric telegraph, the 
receiving apparatus of a telephone, or the like. 
—Exhausted receiver, See exhaust.— Florentine re- 
ceiver. See Florentine.— Knitting-needle receiver, an 
apparatus consisting of a magnetizing coil with a knitting- 
needle in its axis, used by Reis as atelephonic receiver. The 
action of this receiver depends on Page’s discovery that an 
iron bar gives a sharp click when magnetized ; the rapid 
succession of clicks in the receiver, corresponding to the 
successive make-and-breaks of the Reis transmitter, repro- 
duces the sound.— Mail-bag receiver and discharger. 
See mazl-catcher.— Receiver and manager, See man- 
ager, 4.— Receiver of the fines, formerly, in England, an 
officer who received the money of all such as compounded 
with the crown on original writs sued out of Chancery.— 
Receiver’s certificates, evidences of debt, issued by a 
receiver of property in litigation, for the discharge of ob- 
ligations incurred in the management of it, to be redeemed 
out of its proceeds when finally disposed of or restored to 
its owners. Such certificates may be authorized by the 
proper court, and made a lien upon the property, when the 
expenses connected with it cannot be otherwise met with- 
out detriment.— Receivers of wreck, officers appointed 
by the British Board of Trade for the preservation of 
wreck, etc., for the benefit of the shipping interests. They 
were formerly called receivers of droits of admiralty. 
In 


receiver-general (ré-sé’vér-jen’e-ral), n. 
some countries or states, an officer who receives 
the public revenues in general or in a particu- 
lar territory: in some of the United States, an 
additional title of the State treasurer. 

receivership (ré-sé’vér-ship), n. [< receiver + 
-ship.] The office of a receiver of public 
money, or of money or other property in liti- 
gation; the collection and care of funds await- 
ing final distribution by legal process. 

receiving (ré-sé’ving), π. [< ME. receyving; 
verbal n. of receive, v.] The act of one who 
receives, in any sense of that verb.— Receivin 
apparatus or instrument, in teleg., any appliance need 
ata ο. by the action of which the signals 

transmitted from another station are rendered perceptible 

to any of the senses of the receiving operator.— Receiv- 

ice of the kidney, the straight tubules of the 
1 ° 

receiving-house (ré-sé’ving-hous), ». A house 
where letters or parcels are received for trans- 
mission; a place of deposit for things to be 
forwarded; adepot. [Great Britain.] 

receiving-magnet (ré-sé’ ving-mag’net), x. See 
magnet, 

receiving-office (ré-sé’ving-of’is), n. In Great 
Britain, a branch post-office where letters, par- 
6618, ete., may be posted, but from which no 
delivery is made to persons addressed. 

receiving-ship (ré-sé’ving-ship), m. A ship 
stationed permanently in a harbor to receive 
recruits for the navy until they can be trans- 
ferred to a cruising ship. 


receiving-tomb (ré-sé’ving-tém), n. Same as 
receiving-vault. 
receiving-vault (ré-sé’ving-valt), n. A build- 


ing or other structure in which the bodies of 


impossible or inconvenient to inter them in the 
usual manner. 
recency (ré’sen-si), π. [< ML. recentia, ς L. 
recen(t-)s, new, fresh: see recent.] The state 
or quality of being recent; recentness; new- 
ness; lateness; freshness. 
So also a scirrhus in its recency, whilst it is in its aug- 


ment, requireth milder applications than the confirmed 
or inveterate one. Wiseman, Surgery, i. 19. 


An impression of recency is given which some minds 
are clearly unable to shake off, 
Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 198. 


recense (ré-sens’), v. t.; pret. and pp. recensed, 
ppr. recensing. [ς OF. recenser, number, count, 
peruse, muster, review, I. recenser, number, 
take the census of, = Pr. recensar = Pg. recen- 
sear, examine, survey, <¢ L. recensere, recount, 
examine closely, review, muster, revise, etc., < 
re-, again, + censere, think, deem, judge: see 
census.| Toreview; revise. [Rare.] 
Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast expence, had an assembly 
of learned divines to recense and adjust the Latin Vulgate. 
Bentley. 
recension (ré-sen’shon), 7. [ς F. recension, < 
L. recensio(n-), an enumeration, reviewing, re- 
cension, < recensere, review: see recense.| 1. 
Review; examination; enumeration. [Obsolete 
or rare. | 
In this recension of monthly flowers, it is to be under- 
stood for the whole period that any flower continues, 


from its first appearing to its final withering. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, January. 


2. A critical or methodical revision, as of the 
text of a book or document; alteration of a 
text according to some authority, standard, or 
principle; a reéditing or systematic revisal. 
He who... spends nine years in the elaboration and 


recension of his book... will find that he comes too late. 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxi. 


3. A text established by critical or systematic 
revision; an edited version. 
The genuine ballad-book thus published was so success- 


ful that in less than ten years three editions or recensions 
of it appeared. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 115. 


Using the ancient versions in this way, we can recover 
a recension (or recensions) differing more or less widely 
from that represented by the traditional Hebrew text. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 595. 
4, A critical examination, as of a book; a re- 
view; a critique. 

He was... bitterly convinced that his old acquain- 
tance Carp had been the writer of that depreciatory recen- 
sion which was kept locked in a small drawer of Mr. Ca- 
saubon’s desk, and also in a small dark closet of his verbal 
memory. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxix. 

recensionist (ré-sen’shon-ist), η. [ς recension 
+-ist.] One who reviews or revises, as the text 
of an ancient author; an editor. 

recent (ré’sent), a. [ς OF. recent, F. récent = 
Pr. recent = Sp. reciente = Pg. It. recente, < L. 
recen(t-)s, fresh, new; (α) in one view, < 7e- + 
-cen(t-)s, supposed to be allied to W. cynt, first, 
earliest, Skt. kKaniyans, smaller, kanistha, small- 
est (ef. Russ. po-chinati, begin); (0) in another 
view, orig. ppr. from a root *rec = Zend γ rae, 
come (ef. recens a victoria, ‘just coming from a 
victory’; Rhodo recentes Romam venerunt, ‘they 
came to Rome just from Rhodes,’ ete.: see def. 
5).] 1. Of or pertaining to time just before 
the present; not long past in occurrence or 
existence; lately happening or being; newly 
appearing, done, or made: as, recent events; 
recent importations; recent memories; recent 
news; a recent speech.—2, Of modern date, 
absolutely or relatively; not of primitive or 
remote origin; belonging to or occurring in 
times not far removed.— 3. Still fresh in quality 
or existence; not old or degenerate; unchanged 
by time: said of things liable to rapid change, 
as newly gathered plants or specimens in nat- 
ural history. 

The odour [of essential oils] is seldom as pleasant as that 
of the recent plant. Ure, Dict., 111. 456. 
4. In geol., of or pertaining to the epoch re- 
garded as the present from a geological point 


of view. Strata so called contain few, if any, fossils be- 
longing to extinct species. The alluvial formationsin the 
valleys are generally of recent formation, as well as most 
of the superficial detrital material. The deposits which 
belong to the Post-tertiary, or which are more recent than 
the Tertiary, are with difficulty classified, except for pur- 
poses of local geology. In glaciated regions, the traces 
of the former presence of ice adds variety to the phenom- 
ena, and complexity to the classification, of the various 
forms of detrital material. The existence of very ancient 
remains and works of man is a further element of inter- 
est in the geology of the recent formations. 


5. Lately come; not long removed or sepa- 
rated. [Poetical and rare. } 


recent 


Shall I not think that, with disorder’d charms, 
All heav’n beholds me recent from thy arms? 
Pope, Iliad, xiv. 382. 


Amphitryon recent from the nether sphere. 
Lewis, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, viii. 


=§yn.1. Late, Fresh, etc. See new. 

recently (ré’sent-li), adv. Ata recent time; 
newly; lately; freshly; not long since: as, 
advices recently received; a town recently built 
or repaired; an isle recently discovered. 

recentness (ré’sent-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being recent; newness; freshness; re- 
ecency; lateness of origin or occurrence: as, 
the recentness of alluvial land; the recentness of 
news or of events. 

recept (ré’sept), πα. [ς L. receptum, neut. of 
receptus, pp. of recipere, receive: see receive. 
Cf. receipt.| That which is received; especial- 
ly, something taken into the mind from an ex- 
ternal source; an idea derived from observa- 
tion. [Recent.] 

The bridge between recept and concept is equally im- 

passable as that between percept and concept. 

se Atheneum, No. 3193, p. 12. 

receptacle (ré-sep’ta-kl, formerly also res’ ep- 
ta-kl), nm. [<¢ OF. receptacle, F. réceptacle = Pr. 
receptacle = Sp. receptdculo = Pg. receptaculo 
= It. ricettacolo, recettaculo, < L. receptaculum, 
a receptacle, place to receive or store things 
in, < recipere, pp. receptus, receive, hold, con- 
tain: see receive.] 1. That which receives or 
holds anything for rest or deposit; a storing- 
place; a repository; a container; any space, 
open or closed, that serves for reception and 
keeping. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 


Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 99. 


Least his neighbor’s countrey might be an harborugh 
or receptacle of his foes and aduersaries. 

Hall, Edw. ΤΠΙ., an. 10. 

2. In bot.: (a) In a single flower, the more or 

less enlarged and peculiarly developed apex of 

the peduncle or pedicel, upon which all the or- 

gans of the flower are directly or indirectly 





Various Forms of Receptacle (7). 


a, Dandelion (Taraxacum Taraxacum); b, Fragaria elatior 
(longitudinal section) ; ¢, Cleome serru/ata (longitudinal section) ; 
d, Geranium macniatum,; e, Rosa rubiginosa (long. section), 
borne: the Linnzan and usual name: same as 
the more specific and proper torus of De Can- 
dolle and the thalamus of Tournefort. The recep- 
tacle varies in size and texture. In form it may be convex 
or conical (as most often), elongated, as in Magnolia, or con- 
cave, as in the rose; it may develop into a stipe, gynobase, 
disk, carpophore, or hypanthiwm (see these words), or it 
may greatly enlarge in fruit, as in the strawberry. As be- 
longing to a single flower, sometimes termed proper recep- 


tacle. (b) In an inflorescence, the axis or rachis 
of a head or other short dense cluster; most 
often, the expanded disk-like summit of the pe- 
duncle in Composite (dandelion, ete.), on which 
are borne the florets of the head, surrounded by 
an involucre of bracts; aclinanthium. In con- 
trast with the above, sometimes called common 
receptacle. (c) Inanovary, same as placenta, 4. 
(4) Among eryptogams—(1) In the vascular 
class, the placenta. (2) In Marchantiacee, 
one of the umbrella-like branches of the thal- 
lus, upon which the reproductive organs are 
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borne. (3) In Fucacee, a part of the thallus in 
which conceptacles (see conceptacle) are con- 
gregated, They are either terminal portions of 
branches or parts sustained above water by air- 
bladders. (4) In Fungi, sometimes same as siro- 
ma; in Spherioideaccx, same as pycnidium, 1 
(also the stalk of a discocarp); in Phalloidee, 
the inner part of the sporophore, supporting 
the gleba. (5) In lichens, the cup containing 
the soredia.—38. In cool. and anat., a part or 
an organ which receives and contains or detains 
a secretion ; areceptaculum: as, the gall-blad- 
der is the receptacle of the bile. 

receptacula, ». Plural of receptaculum. 

receptaculaceoust, α. Same as receptacular. 

receptacular (ré-sep-tak’i-lir), a. [= F. ré- 
ceptaculaire, < L. receptaculum, a receptacle: 
see receptacle.] 1. In bot., of or pertaining to 
a receptacle.—2. In zodl. and anat., serving 
as a receptacle or reservoir; pertaining to a 
receptaculum. 

receptaculite (ré-sep-tak’i-lit), n. [« NL. Re- 
ceptaculites.] A fossil of the genus Recepta- 
culites. 

Receptaculites (ré-sep-tak-ii-li’téz), n. [NL. 
(Defrance, 1827), < L. receptaculum, a recepta- 
cle (see receptacle), + -ites (see -ite2).] The 
typical genus of Receptaculitide. 

Receptaculitidz (ré-sep-tak-i-lit’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Receptaculites + -ide.] A family of 
fossil organisms, typified by the Benne Recepta- 
culites, the nature of which is debated. They 
have been referred o the silicious sponges; but the skele- 
ton was originally calcareous, and the silicious examples 
are the result of replacement. They are of a spherical or 
pyriform shape, with a central closed cavity and an upper 
and lower pole, and the wall is composed of pillar-like 
spicules at right angles to the surface and expanded at 
their outer ends into rhomboidal summit-plates forming 


a mosaic-like outer layer. The species lived in the seas 
of the Silurian and Devonian epochs. Also called Recepta- 


κ. culide. 


receptaculum (ré-sep-tak’i-lum), ”.; pl. recep- 
tacula (-li). [.: see recepiacle.] In zool., 
anat., and bot., a receptacle; a reservoir of 
fluid; asaccular or vesicular organ to receive 


and retain a fluid.—_Receptaculum chyli,a dilatation 
of the thoracic duct, situated upon the body of the first 
or second lumbar vertebra, into which the lymphatics of 
the lower extremities and the lacteals of the intestine 
discharge. Also called receptaculum Pecqueti, cistern or 
reservoir of Pecquet, lacteal sac.—Receptaculum ganglii 
petrosi, a depression in the lower border of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, for the lodgment of the pe- 
trous ganglion.—Receptaculum Pecqueti, Same as 
receptaculum chyli.— Receptaculum seminis, in Ζοὔζ., a 
spermatheca in the female; any kind of seminal vesicle 
which may receive semen from the male and store it up. 
See cut under Nematoidea. 

[= OF. 


receptaryt (res’ep-ta-ri), a and n. 
receptaire = Sp. recetario = It. ricettario, a 
book of prescriptions or receipts, ς ML. *re- 
ceptarius, adj. (as a noun receptarius, m., a 
receiver, collector), < recepta, a receipt, pre- 
scription: see receipt. ] L a. Commonly re- 
ceived or accepted but not proved; uncertain. 
[ Rare. ] 

Baptista Porta, in whose works, although there be con- 
tained many excellent things, and verified upon his own 


experience, yet are there many also receptary and such as 
will not endure the test. Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 


ΤΙ. x. 1. A collection of receipts. 


Receptaire [Έ.], a receptary: a note of physical receits. 
Cotgrave. 
2. Athing commonly received but not proved ; 
an assumption; a postulate. [Rare.] 

Nor can they which behold the present state of things, 
and controversy of points solong received in divinity, con- 
demn our sober enquiries in the doubtful appertinancies 
of arts and receptaries of philosophy. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., Το the Reader. 
receptibility (ré-sep-ti-bil’iti), n. [«F. récep- 
tibihté = Pg. receptibilidade = It. recettibilita ; 
as receptible + -ity (see -bility).] 1. The qual- 
ity of being receptible; receivableness. 

The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated power, 
and this conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvi. 
οἱ. Something that may be received or be- 
lieved in. Imp. Dict. 

receptible (ré-sep’ti-bl), a. [ς OF. receptible 
= Pg. receptivel = It. recettibile, ς LL. recepti- 
bilis, that may be acquired again, recoverable, 
< L. recipere, pp. receptus, acquire, recover, re- 
ceive: see recewve.] Capable of or suited for 
being received; receivable. Imp. Dict. 

reception (ré-sep’shon), απ. [ς ME. reception 
(in astrology), < OF. reception, F. réception = 
Pr. receptio = Sp. recepcién = Pg. recepedo = It. 
ricezione, recezione, < L. receptio(n-), a receiving, 
reception, < recipere, pp. receptus, receive: see 
recewe.] 1, The act of receiving by transfer 


reception-room (ré-sep’shon-rém), 2. 


receptiveness (ré-sep’tiv-nes), 2. 


receptrix (ré-sep’triks), n. 


receptrix 


or delivery; ataking into custody or possession 
of something tendered or presented; an in- 
stance of receipt: as, the reception of an invi- 
tation; a taking into place, position, or asso- 
ciation; admission to entrance or insertion; a 
taking or letting in: as, a groove or socket for 
the reception of a handle; the reception of food 
in the stomach; reception of a person into so- 
ciety.— 2. Admission into the mind; a taking 
into cognizance or consideration; a granting 
of credence; acceptance: as, the reception of 
a doctrine. 

God never intended to compel, but only to persuade, 
us into a reception of divine truth. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. vii. 
3. A receiving into audience, intercourse, or 
entertainment; treatment of a person on ap- 
proach or presentation; greeting or welcome, 
as of a visitor: as, a cordial reception.— 4. 
An occasion of ceremonious or complimentary 
greeting; an assemblage of persons to be in- 
dividually received or greeted by an enter- 
tainer or by a guest selected for special atten- 
tion: as, to give weekly receptions. 
He assembled all his train, 

Pretending so commanded, to consult 

About the great reception of their King, 

Thither to come. Milton, P. L., v. 769. 
5+. A retaking; recapture; recovery. 

He was right glad of the French King’s reception of those 
Townes from Maximilian. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p, 44. 
6+. Power or capacity of receiving; receptiv- 
ity; susceptivity. 

That were to extend 
His sentence beyond dust and nature’s law, 
By which all causes else, according still 
To the reception of their matter, act, 
Not to the extent of their own sphere. 
Milton, Ε. L., x. 807. 
7. In astrol., the interchange of the dignities of 
two planets, owing to each being in the other’s 


house or exaltation.=Syn. 1 and 3. Reception, Re- 
ceipt, Recipe. Reception is used of a person or a thing: 
as, he got a very gracious reception; receipt of a thing: 
as, the reception or, better, the receipt of news or a letter; 
recipe, in medicine or, latterly, in cooking. We say a re- 
ceipt or recipe for making a cake, a receipt for money paid. 
A room 


for the reception of visitors. 


receptive (rée-sep’tiv), a. [< OF. receptif = Sp. 


Pg. receptivo = It. ricettivo, recettivo = G. re- 
ceptiv, < NL. *receptivus, ς L. recipere, pp. recep- 
tus, receive: see receive.] Having the quality of 
or capacity for receiving, admitting, or taking 
in; able to hold or contain. 


The soul being in this sort, as it is active, perfected by 
love of that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also 
perfected with those supernatural passions of joy, peace, 
and delight. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 


To acquire knowledge is to receive an object within the 
sphere of our consciousness. The acquisitive faculty may 
therefore, also, be called a receptive faculty. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxi. 

I am somehow receptive of the great soul. . . . More 
and more the surges of everlasting nature enter into me. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 269. 


The outer layer of rods and cones (bacillary) is un- 
doubtedly the true receptive layer. Le Conte, Sight, p. 58. 


Receptive power. See powerl.—Receptive spot, in 
bot., the hyaline spot in an odsphere at which the male 
gamete enters. Goebel. ᾿ 
Power or 
readiness to receive; receptivity. 

Many of her opinions . . . seemed too decided under 
every alteration to have been arrived at otherwise than by 
a wifely receptiveness. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, iii. 


receptivity (ré-sep-tiv’i-ti), n. [= F. récep- 


tivité = G. receptivitit, < NL. *receptivita(t-)s, < 
*receptivus, receptive: see receplive.] Thestate 
or property of being receptive; ability to re- 
ceive or take in; specifically, a natural passive 
power of the mind. 

We call sensibility the receptivity of the soul, or its power 
of receiving representations whenever it is in any wise af- 
fected. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 51. 

Objectivity, with subjectivity, causativity, plasticity, re- 
ceptivity, and several other kindred terms, have come into 
vogue, during the two last generations, through the influ- 
ence of German philosophy and esthetics. 

7. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 308, 

In our social system, so marked by the dovetailing of 
classes, the quality of receptivity for these influences .. . 
is raised to its maximum. Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 46. 


receptoryt (ré-sep’t6-ri), 1. [< LL. receptorius, 


fit for receiving (neut. receptorium, a place of 
shelter), < L. recipere, pp. receptus, receive: 
see receive.} Areceptacle. Holland. 

[ς LL. receptriz, 
fem. of receptor, a receiver, ς L. recipere, pp. 
receptus, receive: see receive.}| In physics, a 
dynamo-machine used to transform back into 
mechanical energy the electrical energy pro- 








receptrix 


duced by a generatrix; an electric motor. 
generatrix. 

receptual (ré-sep’ti-al), a. [< L. receptus (re- 
ceptu-), a receiving (see receipt, recept), + -al.] 
Relating or pertaining to that which is received 
or taken in; consisting or of the character of a 
recept or recepts. [Recent. ] 

The difference between a mind capable of however lim- 
ited a degree of conceptual ideation and one having only 
receptual ideation is usually agreed to be the possession of 
language by the first, and its absence in the other. 

Science, XV. 90. 
site diet (ré-sep’ti-al-i), adv. In a recep- 

tual manner; by receiving or taking in. [Re- 
cent. } 

There is then the denotative stage, in which the child 
uses names receptually by mere association. 

Science, XV. 90. 
recercelé (ré-ser-se-la’), a. [OF., also recercelilé, 
pp. of recerceler, recerceller, curl up, curve, also 
hoop, encircle, ς re-, back, + cerceler, hoop, en- 
circle, ς cercel, cerceau, hoop, ring, ς L. cir- 
cellus, dim. of circus, a ring: see οἴγοιδ.] In 
her.: (a) Curved at the ends more decidedly 
than in other forms, such as moline: noting 
a cross each end of which is divided into two 
pou rolled backward into a spiral. (b) 

same as moline. 

recercelled (ré-sér’seld), a. In her., same as 
x recercelé. 

recess (ré-ses’), n. [< OF. reces, recez, a de- 
parture, retreat, recess (as of a school), setting 
(of astar), repose, = Sp. receso = Pg. It. recesso, 
recess, retreat, ς L. recessus, a going back, re- 
treat, departure, also a retired place, corner, 
retreat, ete., ς recedere, pp. recessus, recede, re- 
treat, ete.: see recedel.] 1. The act of reced- 
ing, or going back or away; withdrawal; re- 
tirement; recession. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Men... have made too untimely a departure and too 


remote a recess from particulars. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 164. 


Every day of sin, and every criminal act, is a degree of 
recess from the possibilities of heaven. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 182. 


Pliny hath an odd and remarkable passage concerning 
the death of men and animals upon the recess or ebb of 
the sea. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 


The access of frost in the autumn, and its recess in the 
spring, do not seem to depend merely on the degree of 
cold. Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 132. 
οἱ. A state of being withdrawn or retired; se- 
clusion; privacy. 

In these are faire parks or gardens call’d villas, being 
onely places of recesse and pleasure, at some distance from 
the streetes, yet within the walls. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 6, 1645. 

Good verse recess and solitude requires. Dryden. 


3. A time of withdrawal or retirement; an in- 
terval of release from occupation; specifically, 
a period of relief from attendance, as of a 
school, a jury, a legislative body, or other as- 
sembly; a temporary dismissal. 

Before the Revolution the sessions of Parliament were 
short and the recesses long. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


It was recess as I passed by, and forty or fifty boys were 
creating such a hubbub in the school-yard. 
The Century, XXVIII. 12. 
4. A place of retirement or seclusion; a remote 
or secret spot or situation; anook; hence, a hid- 
den or abstruse part of anything: as, the re- 
cesses of a forest; the recesses of philosophy. 
Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Recess. Milton, P. L., xi. 304. 
I went to Dorking to see Mr, Charles Howard’s amphi- 
theatre, garden, or solitary recess, environed by a hill. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 1, 1656. 
Every man who pretends to be a scholar or a gentleman 
should . . . acquaint himself with a superficial scheme of 
all the sciences, . . . yet there is no necessity for every 
man of learning to enter into their difficulties and deep 
recesses. Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. xx. § 10, 


The pair 
Frequent the still recesses of the realm 
Of Hela, and hold converse undisturb’d. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

5. A receding space or inward indentation or 
depression in a line of continuity; a niche, al- 
cove, or the like: as, a recess in a room for a 
window or a bed; a recess in a wall or the side 
ofa hill. See cut under ambry. 


A bed which stood in a deep recess. Irving. (Webster.) 

Inside the great portal at Koyunjik was a hall, 180 ft. 
in length by 42 in width, with a recess at each end, through 
which access was obtained to two courtyards, one on the 
rightandone on the left. J. Fergusson, Iist. Arch., I. 178. 
6. A treaty, law, decree, or contract embody- 
ing the results of a negotiation; especially, a 
decree or law promulgated by the Diet of the 
old German empire, or by that of the Hanseatic 
League.—7, In bot., a sinus of a lobed leaf.— 


See 


x recessed till the afternoon. 
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8. In anat. and zool., a receding or hollowed- 
out part; a depression or sinus; a recessus. 
—Contrariety of access and recess. Same as contra- 
riety of motion (which see, under contrariety).— Lateral 
recess. See recessus lateralis ventriculi quarti, under re- 
cessus.— Peritoneal recesses. Same as peritoneal fossze 
(which see, under peritoneal). =Syn. 3. Prorogation, Disso- 
lution, etc. (see adjournment), intermission, respite.— 4, 
Retreat, nook, corner. 


recess (ré-ses’), v. [< recess, n.] 1. trans. 1. 
To make a recess in; form with a space sunk 
beyond the general surface: as, to recess a wall. 

Cutters for boring bars should be, if intended to be of 
standard size, recessed to fit the bar. 
J. Rose, Pract. Machinist, p. 218. 
2. To placeinarecess; formas arecess; make 
a recess of or for; hence, to conceal in or as if 
in a recess. 


Behind the screen of his prodigious elbow you will be 
comfortably recessed from curious impertinents. 
Miss Edgewood, Manceuvring, xiv. 


The inscription is engraved on a recessed tablet, cut in 
the wall of the tunnel a few yards from its lower end. 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 233. 


The head of Zeus on these interesting coins is of the 
leonine type, with deeply recessed eye. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorun, p. 88. 
Recessed arch. See archl. 

II, intrans. To take a recess; adjourn or 
separate for a short time: as, the convention 
[Colloq. ] 
recession! (ré-sesh’on), n. {[ς F. récession, go- 

ing back, withdrawing, < L. recessio(n-), a go- 
ing back, receding, < recedere, recede: see re- 
cedel and recess.) 1. The act of receding or 
going back; withdrawal; retirement, as from 
a position reached or from a demand made, 

Our wandering thoughts in prayer are but the neglects 
of meditation, and recessions from that duty. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 73. 
2. The state of being put back; a position rela- 
tively withdrawn. 

But the error is, of course, more fatal when much of the 
building is also concealed, as in the well-known case of 
the recession of the dome of St. Peter’s. Ruskin. 

recession? (ré-sesh’on),. [<7re-+ cession.] A 
cession or granting back; retrocession: as, the 
recession of conquered territory to its former 
sovereign. 

We believe a large sentiment in California would sup- 
port a bill for the recession [of the Yosemite Park] to the 
United States, The Century, XXXIX, 475. 

recessional (ré-sesh’on-al), a. and ». [< reces- 
sionl + -al.] I, a. Pertaining to or connected 
with recession, or a receding movement, as that 
of the choir or congregation at the close of a 
service: as, a recessional hymn. 

II, απ. A hymn sung while the clergy and 
choir are leaving a church at the end of a ser- 


y Vice of publie worship. 


recessive (ré-ses’iv),a. [< recess + -ive.] Tend- 
ing to recede; receding; going back: used espe- 
cially of accent regarded as transferred or 
moved backward from the end toward the be- 
ginning of a word. In Greek grammar the accent is 
said to be recessive when it stands as far back from the 
end of the word as the laws of Greek accentuation per- 
mit —that is, on the antepenult if the ultimate is short, or 
on the penult if the ultimate is long. ; 
recessively (ré-ses’iv-li), adv. In a recessive 
or retrograde manner; with a backward move- 
ment or course. 
As she [Greece] passes recessively from the grand Attic 
period to the Spartan, the Theban, the Macedonian, and 
the Asiatic. Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 494. 


recessus (ré-ses’us), 2.5 pl. recessus. [L.: see 
recess.| In anat. and zool., a recess.—Recessus 
chiasmatis. Same as recessus opticus.—Recessus in- 
srapineals, a small cleft extending from the third ven- 
tricle into the conarium. Also called ventriculus conarii. 
— Recessus infundibuli, the funnel-shaped cavity at the 
bottom of the third ventricle; the cavity of the infundi- 
bulum.— Recessus lab thi. Same as ductus endo- 
lymphaticus (which see, under ductus).—Recessus late- 
ventriculi quarti, the lateral recess of the fourth 
ventricle, containing the lateral choroid plexus.—Re- 
cessus opticus, a V-shaped recess of the floor of the third 
ventricle, in front of the infundibulum, bounded ante- 
riorly by the lamina terminalis, posteriorly by the optic 
chiasm. Also called recessus chiasmatis. Mihalcovics.— 
Recessus prepontilis, a name given by Wilder in 1881 
to the median pit formed by the overhanging of the front 

border of the pons Varolii. f 
Rechabite (rek’a-bit), n. [= F. Réchabite; < 
Rechab, father of Jonadab, who founded the 
sect, + -ite2.] 1. A member of a Jewish fam- 
ily and sect descended from Rechab, which, 
in obedience to the command of Jonadab, re- 
fused to drink wine, build or live in houses, sow 
seed, or plant or own vineyards. Jer. xxxv. 
6,7. Hence—2. A total abstainer from strong 

drink. 
A Rechabite poor Will must live, 
And drink of Adam’s Ale. 

Prior, Wandering Pilgrim. 


recidivation 


3. A member of a society composed of total 
abstainers from intoxicating drinks, called the 
Independent Order of Rechabites. 
Rechabitism (rek’a-bi-tizm), n. [« Rechabite 
+ -ism.] 1. The practice of the ancient Recha- 
bites inrespectto abstinence from strong drink. 
The praises of Rechabitism afford just as good an oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of sportive fancy and a lively 
humor as lyrical panegyrics on the most exquisite vintage 
of France or the Rhine. 
R. J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 220. 
2. The principles and practice of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Rechabites. 
The advantages which Rechabitism offered above other 
friendly societies. 
Rechabite Mag., July, 1886, p. 175. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
rechantt (ré-chant’), 0. t.and ὁ. [<re- + chant. 
Cf. recant.] To chant in alternation; sing an- 
tiphonally. 
Hark, hark the cheerfull and re-chaunting cries 
Of old and young singing this ioyfull Dittie. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
rechase (ré-chas’),v. t. [ς ME. rechasen,< OF. 
(and F.) rechasser, drive back, ς re-, back, + 
chasser, drive: see chasel.] 1. To chase or drive 
back or away, as to a forest or covert; turn back 
by driving or chasing: as, to rechase sheep by 
driving them from one pasture to another. Hal- 
liwell. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
Withynne a while the herte y-founde ys, 


I-hallowed, and rechased faste 
Longe time. Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 379. 


Then these assail; then those re-chase again; 
Till stay’d with new-made hills of bodies slain. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 47. 
2. To call back (hounds) from a wrong scent. 
rechaset, . [< rechase,v.] A call (in hunting). 
Seven score raches at his rechase. 

Squyr of Lowe Degré, 1.772. (Hailiweil.) 
rechatet, ».andv. Same as recheat. 
réchauffé (ra-sho-fa’), n. [F., pp. of réchauffer, 

dial. récaufer, recofer, warm up, warm over, ¢ 
re-, again, + échauffer, warm, ς L. excalfacere, 
warm: see excalfaction, and cf. eschaufe, chafe. ] 
A warmed-up dish; hence, anew concoction of 
old materials; a literary rehash. 
We suffer old plots willingly in novels, and endure with- 
out murmur réchauffés of the most ancient stock of fiction. 
Saturday Rev. 
rechet, v. An old spelling of reach}. 
recheatt (ré-chét’), π. [Early mod. E. also re- 
chate, receit ; < OF. recet, receit, ete., also rechet, 
rechiet, a retreat, refuge: see receipt.) In hunt- 
ing, a melody which the huntsman winds on the 
horn to call back the dogs from a wrong course, 
or to call them off at the close of the hunt; a 
recall on the horn. 
In hunting I had as leeve stand at the receit as at the 
loosing. Lyly, Euphues. (Nares.) 
That I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 
hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick, all women shall 
pardon me. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 242. 
recheat} (ré-chét’),v.7. [Early mod. E. also re- 
chate; < ME. rechaten, ς OF. receter, recheter, 
rechaiter, receive, give refuge, refl. take refuge, 
retreat, < recet, rechet, etc., recheat: see re- 
cheat, n.] In hunting, to play the recheat; call 
back the hounds by the tones of the recheat on 
the horn. 
Huntes hyged hem theder, with hornez ful mony 


Ay rechatande ary3t til thay the renk segen. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. F. T. 8.), 1. 1911. 


Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter chears, 
Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palm’d head up-bears. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 127. 
recherché (re-shar-sha’), a. [F., pp. of recher- 
cher, seek again: see research.] Much sought 
after ; hence, out of the common; rare; dainty. 
We thought it a more savoury meat than any of the re- 
cherché culinary curiosities of the lamented Soyer. 
Capt. M. Thomson, Story of Cawnpore, v. 
rechristen (ré-kris’n),v. t. [< re- + christen.] 
To christen or name again; fix a new name 
upon. 
Abbeys which have since been... 


still homelier names. 
Trevelyan, Early Hist. Chas, Jas. Fox, p. 47. 


The faculties . . . are in part rechristened, and also re- 
arranged. Nature, XX XIX, 244. 
recidivatet (ré-sid’i-vat),v.7 [<« ML. recidiva- 
tus, pp. of recidivare (> F. récidiver), fall back, 
relapse, « L. recidivus, falling back, ete. (ef. re- 
cidivatus, a restoration): see recidivous.| To 
fall back, relapse, or backslide; return to an 
abandoned course of conduct. 
To recidivate, and to go against her own act. 
Bp. Andrews, Opuscula, Speech, p. 79 (1629). (Latham.) 
recidivationt (ré-sid-i-va’shon), n. [< OF. re- 
cidivation, F, récidivation, < ML. recidivatio(n-), 


rechristened with 


recidivation 


falling back, ς recidivare, fall back: see recidi- 
vate.] <A falling back; relapse; return to an 
abandoned course; backsliding. 

Recidivation is so much more dangerous than our first 
sickness, as our natural strength is then the more feebled, 
and unable to endure means of restoring. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 447. 

recidivist (ré-sid’i-vist), n. [ς F. récidiviste, 

< récidive, a repetition of a fault or crime, « 

L. recidivus, falling back: see recidivous.] In 

French law, a relapsed criminal; one who falls 

back into the same criminal course for which 
he has already been condemned. 

The French Cabinet offered a pledge that no recidivists 
should be sent to the islands. 

Apoleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 60. 


recidivoust (ré-sid’i-vus), a. [= OF. recidif = 
It. recidivo, < L. recidivus, falling back, return- 
ing, recurring, < recidere, reccidere, fall back, « 
re-, back, + cadere, fall: see cadent.] Liable 
to backslide to a former state. Imp. Dict. 
recipe (res’i-pé), v. t. [L., impv. of recipere, 
take: see receive.] Take: a Latin imperative 
used (commonly abbreviated R. or R.) at the 
beginning of physicians’ prescriptions, as for- 
merly and in part still written in Latin. 
recipe (res’i-pe), n. [= OF. recipe, F. récipé = 
Sp. récipe = Pg. It. recipe, a recipe, « L. recipe, 
take, used as the first word in a prescription, 
and hence taken as aname for it: see recipe, v.] 
1. A formula for the compounding of a remedy, 
with directions for its use, written by a phy- 
sician ; 8 medical prescription. 
He deals all 
With spirits, he; he will not hear a word 
Of Galen or his tedious recipes. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
2. A prescribed formula in general, but espe- 
cially one having some relation or resemblance 
to a medical prescription; a receipt. 
There was a greatness of mind in Paracelsus, who, hav- 


ing furnished a recipe to make a fairy, had the delicacy to 
refrain from its formation. 


1. D’ Israeli, Curios. of Lit., IV. 186. 
The one grand recipe remains for you—the be-all and 
the end-all of your strange existence upon earth. Move 
on! Dickens, Bleak House, xix. 
=Syn. Receipt, etc. See reception. 
recipiangle (ré-sip’i-ang-gl), ». [ς F. récipi- 
angle, irreg. ς L. recipere, receive, + angulus, 
angle: see receive, and angle3, n.] In engin., an 
instrument formerly used for measuring angles, 
especially in fortification. Buchanan. 
recipience (ré-sip’i-ens), π. [ς recipien(t) + 
-ce.| A receiving; the act of or capacity for 
receiving; receptivity. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
recipiency (ré-sip’i-en-si), n. [As recipience 
(see -cy).] Same as recipience. 
We struggle — fain to enlarge 
Our bounded physical recipiency, 
Increase our power, supply fresh oil to life. 
Browning, Cleon. 
recipient (ré-sip’i-ent),a@.and ». [= F. récipi- 
ent, a receiver, water-clock, = Sp. Pg. It. recipi- 
ente, receiving, areceiver, < L. recipien(t-)s, ppr. 
of recipere, receive: see receive.] Ἱ. a. Receiv- 
ing; receptive; acting or serving as areceiver ; 
capable of receiving or taking in. 
The step from painting on a ground of stanniferous 


enamel to a similar surface on a metallic recipient body is 
an easy and obvious one, Cat. Soulages Coll., p. 99. 


Recipient cavity, in entom., a cavity in which an organ 
or part is received at the will of the insect; specifically, 
a cavity of the mesosternum which corresponds to a spine 
of the prosternum, the spine and cavity forming in the 
Hlaterid# a springing-organ. See spring. 

II, n. 1. A receiver or taker; especially, 
one who receives or accepts something given 
or communicated; a taker of that which is of- 
fered or bestowed: as, recipients of charity or 
of public education; the recipients of the eu- 
charist. 

Whatever is received is received according to the ca- 
pacity of the recipient. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 725. 

Something should have been inserted to signify that, 
when the recipient is fitly qualified and duly disposed, 
there is a salutary life-giving virtue annexed to the sac- 
rament. Waterland, Works, V. 423. 


The first recipients of the Revelation. 

J. Η. Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, ii. § 1. 
2. That whichreceives; formerly, the receiver 
in an apparatus or instrument. 

The form of sound words, dissolved by chymical prepa- 
ration, ceases to be nutritive, and, after all the labours 
of the alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corro- 
sive. Decay of Christian Piety. 

recipiomotor (ré-sip’i-d-m6’tor), a. [Irreg. « 
L. recipere, receive, + motor, mover.] Re- 
ceiving a motor impulse or stimulus; afferent, 
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as a nerve, in an ordinary sense: correlated 
with liberomotor and dirigomotor. See motor. 


Each afferent nerve is a recipio-motor agent. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 18. 


reciprocal (ré-sip’ro-kal), a. andn. [< NL. as 
if *reciprocalis, < Li. reciprocus, returning, al- 
ternating, reciprocal (> It. Pg. reciproco = Sp. 
reciproco = OF. reciproque, > obs. E. reciprock) ; 
perhaps lit. ‘moving backward and forward,’ <¢ 
*recus (ς re-, back, + adj. formative -cus: see 
-ic) + procus (ς pro, forward, + adj. formative 
-cus). Cf. reciprocous, reciprock.| I, a. 1. Μον- 
ing backward and forward; alternating; re- 
ciprocating. 

The stream of Jordan, south of their going over, was 
not supplied with any reciprocal or refluous tide out of 
the Dead Sea. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. i. 17. (Davies, under refluous.) 


Obedient to the moon, he spent his date 
In course reciprocal, and had his fate 
Link’d to the mutual flowing of the seas. 
Milton, Second Epitaph on Hobson the Carrier. 


2. Mutually exchanged or exchangeable; con- 
cerning or given or owed by each (of two or 
more) with regard to the other or others: as, 
reciprocal aid; reciprocal rights, duties, or ob- 
ligations; reciprocal love or admiration. 


Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 267. 


The Liturgy or service . . . consisteth of the reciprocal 
acts between God and man. 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 378. 


I take your gentle offer, and withal 
Yield love again for love reciprocal. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 2. 


The king assured me of a reciprocal affection to the king 
my master, and of my πας welcome to his court. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 129. 


The liberty of the enemy’s fishermen in war has been 
protected by many French ordinances, and the English 
observed a rectprocal indulgence. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 170. 


There is much the same relation of reciprocal depen- 
dence between judgment and reasoning as between con- 
ception and judgment. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 414. 


3. Having aninterchangeable character or re- 
lation; mutually equivalent or correspondent ; 
concordant; agreeing. 


Knowledge and power are reciprocal. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl., note. 


Sometimes a universal affirming may be converted saving 
the quantity, to wit when consisting of reciprocal terms: 
as, every man is a rational animal, and therefore every 
rational animal is a man. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 82. 


He [the king] must guide the vast and complicated 
machine of government, to the reciprocal advantage of all 
his dominions. A. Hamilton, Works, 11. 56. 


Thence came her friends of either sex, and all 
With whom she lived on terms reciprocal. 
Crabbe, Works, V. 51. 


Reciprocal consecution. See consecution.—Recipro- 
cal cross, a reciprocal hybrid. 


A reciprocal cross is a double cross between two species 
or varieties, one form being used in one case as the father 
and in the other case as the mother. 

W. K. Brooks, Law of Heredity, Ρ. 126. 


Reciprocal determinant, diagrams, equation. See 
determinant, diagram, etc.—Reciprocal ellipsoid of 
expansion. See ellipsoid.—Reciprocal figures in 
geom., two figures of the same kind (triangles, parallelo- 
grams, prisms, pyramids, etc.) so related that two sides of 
the one form the extremes of an analogy of which the 
means are the two corresponding sides of the other.— Re- 
ciprocal functions, hybrids, matrix. See function, etc. 
— Reciprocal polars, two curves such that the polar of 
any point on either (with respect to a fixed conic) is a tan- 
gent of the other.— Reciprocal pronoun, a pronoun ex- 
pressing mutual or reciprocal relation, such as Greek ἀλ- 
λήλοιν (of each other, of one another).— Reciprocal pro- 
portion. See proportion.— Reciprocal quantities, in 
math., those quantities which, multiplied together, pro- 
duce unity.— Reciprocal ratio. See ratio.—Reciprocal 
screws, 2 pair of screws so related that a wrench about 
one produces no twist about the other. Given any five 
screws, ἃ screw reciprocal to them all can be found.— 
Reciprocal terms, in logic, those terms that have the 
same signification, and consequently are convertible and 
may be used for each other.= §yn, Reciprocal, Mutual. 
There is a theoretical difference between these words, 
although it often is not important. That is mutual which 
is a common act on the part of both persons at the same 
time. Mutual is not properly applicable to physical acts 
or material things, as blows or gifts. Reciprocal means 
that one follows another, being caused by it, with empha- 
sis upon that which is viewed as caused: as, reciprocal 
love or hate. See remarks under mutual as to the propri- 
ety of using mutual for common. 

ΤΙ. x. 1. That which is reciprocal to another 
thing. ν 

No more 
Ye must be made your own reciprocals 
To your loved city and fair severals 
Of wives and houses. 
Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Apollo. 

Tove is ever rewarded either with the reciprocal, or with 

an inward or secret contempt. Bacon, Love (ed. 1887). 


2. In math., the quotient resulting from the 
division of unity by the quantity of which the 


reciprocally (ré-sip’rd-kal-i), adv. 


reciprocant (ré-sip’r6-kant), 1. 


reciprocantive (ré-sip’rd-kan-tiv), a. 


reciprocate 


quotient is said to be the reciprocal. Thus, the re- 
ciprocal of 4 is 1, and conversely the reciprocal of } is 4; 
the reciprocal of 2 is 4, and that of a+ vis1/(a+z). A 
fraction made by inverting the terms of another fraction 
is called the reciprocal of that other fraction: thus, ? is 
the reciprocal of 4.—Polar reciprocals. Same as re- 
ciprocal polars. See I. 


reciprocality (ré-sip-ro-kal’i-ti), n. [« recipro- 


cal + -ity.] The state or character of being 
reciprocal. 


An acknowledged reciprocality in love sanctifies every 
little freedom. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 11. i. 


1. Ina re- 
ciprocal manner; with reciprocating action or 
effect; alternatingly ; interchangeably; corre- 
spondingly. 
The Aristotelians . . . believe water and air to be re- 
ciprocally transmutable. Boyle, Works, IT. 342. 
Virtue and sentiment reciprocally assist each other. 
Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 
Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 565. 


2. Ina reciprocal ratio or proportion; inverse- 


ly. Thus, in bodies of the same weight the density is 
reciprocally as the magnitude— that is, the greater the 
magnitude the less in the same proportion the density, 
and the less the magnitude the greater in the same pro- 
portion the density. In geometry two magnitudes are 
said to be reciprocally proportional to two others when 
one of the first pair is to one of the second as the re- 
at a one of the second is to the remaining one of the 


reciprocalness (ré-sip’rd-kal-nes),n. The state 


or character of being reciprocal. 
[< L. recipro- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of reciprocare, move back and 
forth: see reciprocate.] 1. The contravariant 
expressing the condition of tangency between 
the primitive quantie and an adjoint linear 
form.—2, A differential invariant; a function 
of partial differential coefficients of η variables 
connected by a single relation, this function be- 
ing such that, if the variables are interchanged 
in cyclical order, it remains unchanged except 
for multiplication by some nth root of unity into 
some power of the same root of the continued 
product of the first differential coefficients of 
one of the variables relatively to all the others. 
For an example, see Schwartzian, n.— Absolute 
reciprocant, one whose extrinsic factor reduces to unity, 
so that the interchange of variables produces no change 
except multiplication by a root of unity.— Binary recip- 
rocant, one having two variables.— Characteristic of 
a reciprocant, the root of unity with which it becomes 
multiplied on interchange of the variables.— Character 
of a reciprocant, its kind with respect to its characteris- 
tic.—Circularreciprocant, areciprocant which, equated 
to zero, gives the equation of a locus which is its own in- 
verse with respect to every point.—-Degree of a recip- 
rocant, the number of factors (differential coefficients) 
in that term which has the greatest number. Thus, if 
that term is (D,y)« (D2y)¢ (D2y), the degree is a + b+ c. 
—Even reciprocant, one whose characteristic is 1.— Ex- 
tent of a reciprocant, the weight of the most advanced 
letter which it contains.—Homogeneous reciprocant, 
a reciprocant all the terms of which are of the same de- 
gree in the differential coefficients.— Homographic bi- 
η reciprocant, one which remains unaltered when 
x and y are changed respectively into (La + M)/ (z+ N) 
and (Py + ϱ) / (y + R), where the capitals are con- 
stants.— Integrable reciprocant, a reciprocant which, 
equated to zero, gives an equation which can beintegrated. 
—Isobaric reciprocant, a reciprocant having the sum 
of the orders of the differential coefficients the same in 
all the terms.— Odd reciprocant, one whose character- 
istic is not 1.— Orthogonal reciprocant, one which re- 
mains unchanged by an orthogonal transformation of the 
variables.—Type of a reciprocant, the combination of 
its character, weight, degree, and extent.—Weight of a 
reciprocant, the sum of the orders, each diminished by 
two, of the factors (differential coefficients) of the term 
having the greatest weight. Thus, if that term is (D,y)e 
(D2y)¢ (D2y)¢ (Diy), the weight is —a + σ + 2d. 

[< re- 


ciprocant + -ive.] Pertaining to a reciprocant. 


reciprocate (ré-sip’r6-kat), v.; pret. and pp. 


reciprocated, ppr. reciprocating. [ς L. recipro- 
catus, pp. of reciprocare, move back and forth, 
reverse (> It. reciprocare = Sp. Pg. reciprocar 
= F. réciproquer, reciprocate, interchange), < 
reciprocus, reciprocal: see reciprocal.] I, trans. 
1. To cause to move back and forth; give an 
alternating motion to. 
The sleeve is reciprocated from a rock shaft journaled 
in the lower aligning ends of the main frame. 
Sct. Amer., Ν. Β., LXII. 75. 
2. To give and return mutually; yield or per- 
form each to each; interchange: as, to recip- 
rocate favors. 
For ’tis a union that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties. 
Cowper, Friendship, 1. 48. 


At night men crowd the close little caffé, where they re- 
ciprocate smoke, respiration, and animal heat. 
Howells, Venetian Life, iii. 
3. To give or doin response; yield a return of; 
requite correspondingly. 





reciprocate 


It must happen, no doubt, that frank and generous wo- 

men will excite love they do not reciprocate. 
Margaret Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 140. 
II. intrans. 1. To move backward and for- 
ward; have an alternating movement; act in- 

terchangeably; alternate. 
One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 249. 
2. To act in return or response; do something 
equivalent or accordant: as,I did him many fa- 
vors, but he did not reciprocate. [Colloq.]—Re- 
ciprocating engine, a form of engine in which the piston 
and piston-rod move back and forth in a straight line, ab- 
solutely or relatively to the cylinder, as in oscillating-cyl- 
inder engines: in contradistinction to rotatory engine. 
See rotatory.—Reciprocating force. See forcel.—Re- 
ciprocating motion, in mach., a motion of a part out 
and back over the same path, first in one direction and 
then in the other; also the parts which have such back- 
and-forth motion.— Reciprocating propeller, a propel- 
ler having a paddle which has a limited stroke and returns 


in the same path.— Reciprocating proposition. See 
proposition. 


reciprocate (ré-sip’rd-kat), a. Reciprocal. 


reciprocation πο So απ. ([«<F. ré- 
*ciprocation = Sp. reciprocacion = Pg. recipro- 
cagdo = It. reciprocazione, ¢ L. reciprocatio(n-), 
a going back upon itself, a returning by the 
same way, a retrogression, alternation, reflux, 
ebb, < reciprocare, pp. reciprocatus, move back 
and forth: see reciprocate.| 1. A going back 
and forth; alternation of movement. 

When the bent spring is freed, when the raised weight 
falls, a converse series of motions must be effected, and 
this . . . would lead to a mere reciprocation [of force]. 

W. R. Grove, Corr. of Forces, p. 24. 
2. The act of reciprocating; interchange of 
acts; a mutual giving and returning: as, the 
reciprocation of kindnesses. 

We do therefore lie, in respect of each other, under a 
reciprocation of benefits. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Prol. 
3. In logic, the relation of two propositions 
each the converse of the other.— Polar recipro- 


cation, in geom., the process of forming the polar recip- 
rocal of a figure, 


reciprocative (ré-sip’r6-ka-tiv), a. [ς recipro- 
cate + -ἴυθ.] Of areciprocating character; giv- 
ing and taking reciprocally, 

Our four-handed cousins apparently credit their biped 
kinsmen with reciprocative tendencies. 

Pop. Sci. Μο. XXXIV. 111. 
reciprocatory (ré-sip’ro-ka-to-ri), a. [ς recip- 
rocate + -ory.] Going backward and forward; 
alternating in direction or in action; recipro- 
eating: opposed to rotatory. 

Impart a rectprocatory motion to the carriage. 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 457. 
A rotatory movement could be combined with the recip- 
rocatory one. Dredge’s Electric Illumination, I. 388. 
reciprocity (res-i-pros’i-ti),n. [< F. réciprocité 
= Sp. reciprocidad = Pg. reciprocidade = It. re- 
ciprocita, ς ML. *reciprocita(t-)s, < Li. recipro- 
cus, reciprocal: see reciprocal.] 1. Recipro- 
cal action or relation; free interchange; mu- 
tual responsiveness in act or effect: as, reci- 
procity of benefits or of feeling; reciprocity of 
influence. 
By the Convention of 1815 a reciprocity of intercourse 
was established between us and Great Britain. 
Webster, Speech, Jan, 24, 1832. 
2. Equality of commercial privileges between 
the subjects of different governments in each 
other’s ports, with respect to shipping or mer- 
chandise, to the extent established by treaty. 
On the Continent, after the fourteenth century, a system 
of reciprocity was frequently established between the sey- 


eral towns, as for instance in 1365 at Tournay. 
English Gilds (E. E. T, Β.), p. exxix. 
The reciprocity stipulations in our previous treaties were 
thought to operate disadvantageously to American navi- 
gation in the case of the Hanse towns, especially in regard 
to tobacco. E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 432. 
Another illustration may be found in the history of reci- 
procity with Canada. 
G. F. Edmunds, Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 428. 
3. In the Kantian philos., mutual action and re- 
action in the strict mechanical sense. 
Reciprocity, which, a8 a pure conception, is but the re- 
lation of parts or species in a generic whole, becomes. . . 


invariable coexistence, or coexistence according to a uni- 
versal rule. E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 412. 


Glance once again at reciprocity and causality. The one 

is a necessary to and fro; the other only a necessary fro. 
J. H. Stirling, Mind, X. 65. 
4. In geom., the mutual relationship between 
points and straight lines in a plane, or points 
and planes in space, ete.; duality.—Hermite’s 
law of reciprocity {named from the French mathemati- 


cian Charles Hermite, born 1822], the proposition that the * 


number of invariants of the nth order in the coefficients 
possessed by a binary quantic of the pth degree is equal 
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to the number of invariants of the order p in the coeffi- 
cients possessed by a quantic of the nth degree.— Law of 
reciprocity of prime numbers. See /aw1.— Plane bi- 
rational reciprocity, a one to one correspondence be- 
tween the elements of a field of points and those of a field 
of rays.— Quadratic reciprocity, See quadratic.—Re- 
ciprocity treaty, a treaty granting equal privileges of 
commercial intercourse in certain specified particulars to 
the people of the countries concerned. The reciprocity 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States, exist- 
ing from 1854 to 1866, provided for freedom of trade in cer- 
tain commodities, chiefly raw or half-manufactured prod- 
ucts, between the latter country and the Canadian prov- 
inces. It was abrogated on previous notice given under 
its terms by the United States. The United States govern- 
ment formed a similar treaty with that of Hawaii in 1876. 
=Syn. 1. Exchange, interchange, reciprocation. 


reciprockt, a. [Also reciproque; < OF. reci- 
proque, F. réciproque = Pr. reciproc = Sp. re- 
ciproco = Pg. It. reciproco, ¢ L. reciprocus, re- 
ciproeal: see reciprocous and reciprocal.| Re- 
ciproceal. 
*Twixt whom and them there is this reciprock commerce. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
reciprocornous (ré-sip-r6-kér’nus), a. [< L. re- 
ciprocicornis, having horns curved backward, « 
reciprocus, turning back the same way (see 7e- 
ciprocal), + cornu, a horn: see corn? and horn.) 
Having horns turned backward and then for- 
ward, aS @ ram. This form is characteristic of the 


sheep tribe, though not peculiar toit. See arietiform, and 
cuts under bighorn, argali, aoudad, and Ovis. 


reciprocoust (ré-sip’rd-kus), a. [ς L. recipro- 
cus, turning back the same way: see recipro- 
cal.] Reciproeal. 

For the removing of which imparity, the cardinal ac- 
quainted Taylor ‘‘That he had devised to make the band 
reciprocous and egal.” 

Strype, Memorials, Hen. VITI., I. i. 5. 
reciproquet, a. See reciprock. 
recision (ré-sizh’on), n. [< OF. recision, F. ré- 
cision = Sp. recision = Pg. recisdo = It. recisione, 
ς L. recisio(n-), a cutting off, retrenchment, 
diminution, < recidere, pp. recisus, cut off, < re-, 
back, again, + cedere, cut.]| 1. The act of cut- 
ting off. Cotgrave.—2. Specifically, in surg., 
same as resection. 
recital (ré-si’tal), n. [< recite + -al.] 1. 
The reciting or repeating of something pre- 
viously prepared; especially, an elocutionary 
recitation; the rhetorical delivery before an 
audience of a composition committed to mem- 
ory: as, the recital of a poem; a dramatic re- 
cital.— 2. A telling over; a narration; a 
relation of particulars about anything, either 
orally or in writing: as, the recital of evidence. 
Some men... give us in recitals of disease 


A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 313. 


He poured out a recital of the whole misadventure. 

Howells, Undiscovered Country, p. 154. 
9, That which is recited; astory; a narrative: 
as, a harrowing recital.— 4. In law: (a) That 
part of a deed which rehearses the circum- 
stances inducing or leading to its execution. 
(b) Any incidental statement of fact in a deed 
or contract: as, a recital is evidence of the 
fact recited, as against the party making it. 
—5. A musical performance or concert, vocal 
or instrumental, especially one given by a single 
performer, or a concert consisting of selections 
from the works of some one composer: as, a 


Wagner recital; a piano recital.=Syn. 2 and 3. 
Relation, Narrative, etc. (see account), repetition, speech, 
discourse. 


recitation (res-i-ta’shon). ».  [< OF. recitation, 
F. récitation = Sp. recitacion = Pg. recitagdo 
= It. recitazione, ς Li. recitatio(n-), a reading 
aloud of judicial decrees or literary works, < 
recitare, pp. recitatus, reac aloud, recite: see 
recite.| 1. The act of reciting or repeating 
what has been committed to memory; the oral 
delivery of a composition without the text, es- 
pecially as a public exercise or performance. 
—2, The rehearsal by a pupil or student of a 
lesson or exercise to a teacher or other person; 
a meeting of a class for the purpose of being 
orally examined in a lesson.—8. In music: (a) 
Same as recitative. (b) Same as reciting-note. 
—Mystic recitation. See mystic. 

recitationist (res-i-ta’shon-ist), n. [¢ recita- 
tion + -ἰδί.] One who practises recitation; a 
public reciter of his own or others’ compo- 
sitions. 

The youth who has heard this last of the recitationists 
deliver one of his poems will recall in future years the 
fire and spirit of a veteran whose heart was in his work. 

dman, Poets of America, viii. § 3. 

recitation-room (res-i-ta’shon-rém), n. A room 
for college or school recitations. 

recitative (res’i-ta-tév’), a.andn. [< F. réci- 

tatif, n.,< It. recitativo, n., arecitative in music; 





recitet (ré-sit’), η. 





recite 


as recite + -ative.] I, a. In music, in the style 
of a recitative; as if spoken. 

II, ». In music: (a) A form or style of song 
resembling declamation—that is, in which reg- 
ularity of rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
structure is reduced to the minimum. It is a 
union of song and speech, with the emphasis sometimes on 
one element and sometimes on the other, but with a care- 
ful avoidance of technical “form” in the musical sense. 
The division into phrases is properly governed by rhetor- 
ical reasons only. The strictly tonal and metrical quali- 
ties of a balanced melody are usually but meagerly repre- 
sented. The sequence of harmonies and of tonalitiesisoften 
entirely unrestricted. An unaccompanied recitative (reci- 
tativo secco) has only a few detached instrumental chords, 
or a basso continuo, to suggest or sketch the harmonic 
basis of the melody. Accompaniments of this sort have 
been given at different periods to different instruments, 
such as the harpsichord, the violoncello, or the string or- 
chestra alone. An accompanied recitative (recitativo stro- 
mentato) has a continuous instrumental background, which 
occasionally becomes highly descriptive or dramatic, and 
may be assigned to a full orchestra. This variety of reci- 
tative passes over insensibly into the arioso and the aria 
parlante. The recitative was invented, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, in the course of an attempt by 
certain Florentine musicians to recover the dramatic dec- 
lamation of the ancient Greeks. Its recognition as a le- 
gitimate style of composition opened the way for the de- 
velopment of the dramatic forms of the opera and the 
oratorio, in both of which it has always retained a prom- 
inent place. Its value in such extended forms is due to 
its adaptability to descriptive, explanatory, and epic matter 
generally, as well as to strictly dramatic utterance of every 
kind. It has been customary to introduce lyric arias by 
recitatives; but in the operatic works of the present cen- 
tury the formal distinction between recitative and aria 
has been more or less abandoned as arbitrary. The melos 
of Wagner is an intermediate form, capable of extension 
in either direction, Also recitation. 

What they call Recitative in Musick is only a more tune- 
able Speaking; it is a kind of Prose in Musick. 

Congreve, Semele, Arg. 


Ballads, in the seventeenth century, had become the de- 
light of the whole Spanish people. . . . The blind beggar 
gathered alms by chanting them, and the puppet-showman 
gave them in recitative to explain his exhibition. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., 111. 77. 
(0) Asection, passage, or movement in the style 
described above. 
recitatively (res’i-ta-tév’li), adv. 
ner of recitative. 
recitativo (ra-ch6-ta-té’v6),. [It.,a recitative 
in music: see recitative.| Recitative. 
She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand; ... 
Then thus in quaint recitativo spoke. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 52. 
recite (ré-sit’),v.; pret. and pp. recited, ppr. re- 
citing. [< OF. reciter, F. réciter = Pr. Sp. Pe. 
recitar = It. recitare, « L. recitare, read aloud, 
recite, repeat from memory, < re-, again, + 
citare, cite: see citel.] J, trans. 1. To repeat or 
say over, as something previously prepared or 
committed to memory; rehearse the words of ; 
deliver orally: as, to recite the Litany; to recite 
a poem. : 

All the parties concerned were then called together ; and 
the fedtah, or prayer of peace, used in long and dangerous 
journies, was solemnly recited and assented to by them all. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 504. 
2. In music, to deliver in recitative. 


The dialogue [in the first operas] was neither sung in 
measure, nor declaimed without Music, but recited in sim- 
ple musical tones. Burney, Hist. Music, LV. 18. 
3. To relate the facts or particulars of; give an 
account or statement of; tell: as, to recite one’s 
adventures or one’s wrongs. 

Till that, as comes by course, I doe recite 
What fortune to the Briton Prince did lite, 
Pursuing that proud Knight. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 17. 
Lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me. Shak., Sonnets, Ixxii. 

‘*T make,” cries Charley, reciting the shield, “three 
merions on a field or, with an earl’s coronet.” 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxxii. 
4, To repeat or tell over in writing; set down 
the words or particulars of; rehearse; cite; 
quote. 

Which booke (de Ratione Studii et de Liberis Educandis) 
is oft recited, and moch praysed, in the fragmentes of 
Nonius, even for authoritie sake. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, ii. 

Lucianus, the merry Greeke, reciteth a great number of 
them [prophecies], deuised by a coosening companion, one 
Alexander. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 218. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 425. 
To recite one’s beads. See to bid beads, under bead. 
=Syn. 3. Cite, Adduce, etc. (see quote); Rehearse, Reiterate, 
etc. (see recapitulate) ; enumerate, detail. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To make a recitation or rehearsal; 
rehearse or say over what has been learned: as, 
to recite in public or in a class. 

They recite without book. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 126. 
[< recite, v.] - Recital. 
All former recites or observations of long-liv’d races. 
Sir W. Temple, Health. 


In the man- 


reciter 


reciter (ré-si’tér), n. [ς OF. reciteur, recita- 
teur, I’. récitateur = It. recitatore, ς L. recita- 
tor, a veciter, < recitare, recite: see recite.] 
One who recites or rehearses; a narrator or 
declaimer, especially of what has been previ- 
ously written or told. 
Narrative songs were committed to memory, and de- 
livered down from one reciter to another. 
Bp. Percy, On Anc. Metrical Romances, §1. (Latham.) 
reciting-note (ré-si’ting-not), n. In chanting, 
a note or tone on which several or many sylla- 


bles are recited in monotone. In Gregorian music 
this tone is regularly the dominant of the mode, but in 
Anglican chants it may be any tone. Usually every chant 
contains two, or a double chant four, reciting-notes. 


reck (rek), v.; pret. and pp. recked (formerly 
raught). [Formerly also reak, sometimes mis- 
spelled wreak; < ME. recken, rekken, assibilated 
recchen, later forms, with shortened vowel, of 
reken, assibilated rechen (pret. roughte, rouhte, 
rozte, roghte, rohte), < AS. récan, réccan (pret. 
rohte), care, reck, = OS. rokian = MLG. roken, 
riken, LG. roken, ruken, rochen = OHG. ruohh- 
jan, ruochan, ruochen, MHG. ruochen (also, in 
comp., OHG. gerwochan, MHG. geruochen, G. 
geruhen) = Iecel. rekja, reck, regard, ete. (cf. 
Dan. régte, care, tend, ete.); ef. AS. "6ο (not 
recorded) = OHG. ruoh, ruah, ΜΗ. ruoch, eare, 
heed; perhaps akin to Gr. ἀλέγειν (for "ἀρέγειν), 
have care, heed, reck.] I, intrans. 1. To take 
heed; have acare; mind; heed; care: usually 
in a negative clause, often followed by of. 
And whether thei had good ansuere or euell, thei raught 
neuer. Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 2. 


Sith that he myghte do her no companye, 
He ne roghte not a myte for to dye. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 126. 


He recketh not, be so he wynne, 
Of that another man shall lese. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 


I reck not though I end my life to-day. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 6. 26. 


Of God, or hell, or worse, 
He reck’d not. Milton, P. L., ii. 50. 


Light recking of his cause, but battling for their own. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 45. 


2+. To think. 
Forthe ther ys oon, y reke, 
That can well Frensche speke. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 115. (Halliwell.) 
II. trans. To take heed of; care for; regard; 
consider; be concerned about. [Obsolete or 
poetical. ] 
This son of mine, not recking danger,. . . came hither 
to do this kind office, to my unspeakable grief. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney. 
An’ may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser | 
Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. 
It recks (impersonal), it concerns. 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 404. 
reckent, v. An obsolete (the more correct) form 
of reckon. 
reckless (rek’les),a. [Formerly also assibilated 
rechless, retchless, and misspelled wreckless, 
wretchless; ς ME. rekles, reckeles, rekkeles, as- 
sibilated recheles, reccheles, rechlesse, < AS. réce- 
leds, récceleds, careless, reckless, thoughtless, 
heedless, ete., = D. roekeloos, reckless, rash, 
= MLG. rokelds, rocelos = OHG. ruahchalos, 
MHG. ruochelos, G. ruchlos, careless, untrou- 
bled, wicked, notorious; < *7dc or *réce (not re- 
corded) = OHG. ruoh, MHG. ruoch, care (see 
reck, v.), + -leds = K. -less.] 1+. Not recking; 
careless; heedless; inattentive: in a mild sense. 
A monk, whan he is reccheles, 
Is likned to a fissch that is waterles— 


This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 179. 


First when thu spekist be not rekles, 
Kepe feete and fingeris and handes still in pese. 
Babees Book (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 
2. Not recking of consequences; desperately 
heedless, as from folly, passion, or perversity ; 
impetuously or rashly adventurous. 
Tam one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 110. 
Unhappily, James, instead of becoming a mediator, be- 
came the fiercest and most reckless of partisans. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


=Syn. 2. Enterprising, Rash, etc. (see adventurous), in- 
cautious, unwary, unconcerned, indifferent, thoughtless. 


See list under rashl, 

recklessly (rek’les-li), adv. [<« ME. reklesly, 
rekkelesly, < AS. *réceledslice, récceledslice, « 
réceleds, reckless: see reckless and -ly?.] Ina 
reckless manner; with rash or desperate heed- 
lessness. 
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recklessness (rek’les-nes), π. [Formerly also 
assibilated rechlessness, retchlessness ; < ME. rek- 
lesnes, rechelesnesse, recchelesnes, < AS. réeceleds- 
nes, < réceleds, reckless: see reckless and -ness. ] 
The state or quality of being reckless or heed- 
less; perverse or desperate rashness. 
reckling (rek’ling), η. and a. [Also ruckling; 
prob. ¢ Icel. reklingr, an outcast, < reka, drive, 
toss, drift, etc. (= wreak), + -lingr = E. -ling!. 
Cf. wretchcock, the smallest of a brood of fowls. ] 
1. πι. 1. The smallest and weakest one in a lit- 
ter, as of puppies, kittens, or pigs; the runt. 
Henece—2, A helpless babe. 
There lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old! What said the happy sire? 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
II, a. Small; puny; stunted. 
A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong. 
Sir H. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, II., v. 3. 
reckmastert (rek’mas’tér), . [Irreg.< reck(on) 
+ master.] <A professional computer and ac- 
countant. [Rare.] 
The common logist, reckmaster, or arithmetician. 
Dr. John Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 
reckon (rek’n), v. [Early mod. E. recken ; < ME. 
reckenen, rekenen, reknen, count, account, reck- 
on, esteem, οίο., ς AS. *recenian, found only in 
the once-occurring comp. ge-recenian, explain, 
= OF ries. rekenia, reknia = D. rekenen= G. 
LG. rekenen = OHG. rehhanon, MHG, rechenen, 
G. rechnen = Icel. reikna (for *rekna ?) = Sw. 
rdkna = Dan. regne, reckon, = Goth. rahnjan 
(for *raknjan?), reckon; a secondary. verb, 
with formative -n (see -en1), parallel with an- 
other verb (the common one in ΑΡ.), Ad. 
reccan (pret. reahte, rehte), narrate, tell, say, 
explain, expound, = OS. rekkian, narrate, ex- 
plain, = OHG. rachjan, recchen, narrate, ex- 


plain, reckon; these verbs being derived froma 


noun, AS. racu, f., an account or reckoning, an 
account or narrative, an exposition, explana- 
tion, history, comedy, = OHG. rahha, f., a sub- 
ject, thing, = Icel. roék, neut. pl., a reason, 
ground, origin; prob. akin to Gr. λόγος, an ac- 
count, saying, word, reason, λέγειν, say: see 
Logos, logic, legend, ete. The AS. verb reccan, 
narrate, is generally confused with reccan, di- 
rect, rule, also stretch: see rackl, retchl. The 
former spelling vecken is historically the proper 
one, the termination -on, as with beckon, being 
prop. -en: see -enl.] I, trans. 1, To count, or 
count up; compute; calculate; tell over by 
items or one by one: often with up. 
No man vpon molde schuld now deuise 


Men richlier a-raid to rekene alle thinges. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1934. 


1 have not art to reckon my groans. 

Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 121. 
If we reckon up only those days which God hath accepted 
of our lives, a life of good years will hardly be a span long. 
Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
To reckon right it is required, (1.) That the mind dis- 
tinguish carefully two ideas which are different one from 
another only by the addition or subtraction-of one unit. 
(2.) That it retain in memory the names or marks of the 

several combinations from an unit to that number. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. xvi. 7. 


2. Το take into account; include in an account 
or category; set to one’s account; impute; 
charge or credit, 
Faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. 
Rom. iv. 9. 


Also these Yles of Ynde, which beth evene azenst us, 
beth noght reckned in the Climates; for thei ben azenst 
us that ben in the lowe Contree. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 186. 

Was any man’s lust or intemperance ever reckoned among 
the Titles of his honour? Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ii. 

Among the costs of production have to be reckoned taxes, 
general and local. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 23. 


31. To take account of; inquire into; consider. 
Thane salle we rekkene fulle rathe whatt ryghte that he 
claymes. Morte Arthure (E. E. 'T’. 8.), 1. 1275. 
4. To hold in estimation as; regard; consider 
as being. 
We ought not to recken and coumpt the thynge harde 


That bryngeth ioye and pleasure afterwarde. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 339. 
For that they reckened this demeanoure attempted, not 
so specially againste the other Lordes, as agaynste the 
Kinge hymselfe. Sir T.. More, Works, p. 48. 
Though it be not expressly spoken againstin Scripture, 

yet I reckon it plainly enough implied in the Scripture. 
Latimer, Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1550. 
This is reckoned avery polite and fashionable amuse- 
ment here. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvi. 
A friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 
Emerson, Friendship. 


=Syn. 1. To enumerate, cast, cast up.—1 and 2, Compute 
Count, etc. (see calculate). 


reckoner (rek’n-ér), 2. 





reckoning 


II, intrans. 1. To make a computation; cast 
up an account; figure up. 
And when he had begune to recken, won was browghte 
vnto hym whiche ought hym ten thousande talenttes. 
Tyndale, Mat. xviii. 24. 
2. To make an accounting; settle accounts; 
come to an adjustment or to terms: commonly 
followed by with. 
‘*Parfay,” seistow, “som tyme he rekne shal, . . . 
For he noght helpeth needfulle in her nede.” 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1}. 12. 
The lorde of those servauntes cam, and reckened with 
them. Tyndale, Mat. xxv. 19. 
Know that ye shall to-morrow be placed before God, 
and reckoned with according to your deeds. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 104. 
3+. To give an account of one’s self; make an 
explanation. 

Pandarus, withouten rekenynge, 

Out wente anon to Eleyne and Deiphebus. 
Chaucer, ‘Troilus, ii. 1640. 

4+. To take account of the points or details of 
a subject; reason; discriminate. 

Nothing at all, to rekin rycht, 

Different, in to Goddis sycht, 

Than bene the purest Creature 


That euir wes formit of nature. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 63. 


5. To base a calculation or expectation; rely; 
count; depend: with on or upon. 
My Lord Ambassador Aston reckons upon you, that you 
will be one of his Train at his first Audience in Madrid. 
Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 28. 
Thus they [men] adore the goodly scheme by which 
they brought all these things to pass, and reckon upon it 
as sure and infallible for the future. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 
In the whole corporation [of Newcastle-on-Tyne], the 
government could not reckon on more than four votes. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., viii. 
6. To hold a supposition or impression; have 
a notion; think; suppose; guess: as, I reckon 
a storm is coming. [The use of reckon in this sense, 
though regularly developed and found in good literature, 
like the corresponding sense of the transitive verb (defini- 
tion 4), has by reason of its frequency in colloquial speech 
in some parts of the United States, especially in the South 
(where it occupies a place like that of guess in New Eng- 
land), come to be regarded as provincial or vulgar. ] 


I reckoned (thought, R. V., margin] till morning that as a 
lion so will he break all my bones. Isa. xxxviii. 13. 


For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us. Rom. viii. 18. 


What, you are a courtier, I reckon? No wonder you 
wish the press was demolished. Joote, The Bankrupt, iii. 


There is one thing must needs add, though I reckon 
it will appear to many as a very unreasonable paradox. 
Swift, Nobles and Commons, v. 


I reckon you will be selling out the whole— it’s needless 
making twa bites of acherry. Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, x. 


I reckon they will always be ‘“‘the girls” to us, even if 
they’re eighty. Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 444. 


7. To expect; intend. [Obsolete or colloq.] 


Another sweet invention, 
The which in brief I reckon to name. 
Undaunted Londonderry (Child’s Ballads, VII. 249). 


To reckon for, to give an account for; be answerable 
for, 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall reckon for 

it one day. Bp. Sanderson. 
To reckon without one’s host. See host?. 
[ς ME. rekenere, rek- 
mare (= D. rekenaar = G. rechner Sw. be- 
rdknare = Dan. be-regner); < reckon + -erl,] 
1. One who reckons or computes: as, a rapid 
reckoner. 

But retrospects with bad reckoners are troublesome 
things. Warburton, On Occasional Reflections. 

In Ireland, where the reckoner would begin by saying 
“The two thumbs is one.” I/arper’s Mag., LX XVIII. 489. 
2. Something that assists a person to reckon 
or cast up aecounts, as a book containing a se- 


ae 
—— 


yries of tables; a ready-reckoner. 
reckoning (rek’n-ing), n. 


{Karly mod. E. also 
reckning; < ME. rekeninge, rekninge, rekning, 
recning (= D. rekening, a bill, account, reckon- 
ing, = MLG. rekeninge = OHG. rechenunga, 
MHG. rechenunge, G. rechnung = Sw. rakning 
= Dan. regning, a reckoning, a computation) ; 
verbal n. of reckon, v.] 1. The act of count- 
ing or computing; hence, an account or ¢al- 
culation; an adjustment of accounts. 
For it pleaseth a Mayster much to haue a true reckon- 
ing. Babees Book (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 66. 
I am ill at reckoning. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 42. 
The way to make reckonings even is to make them often. 
South. 
2. A bill of charges, especially in a hotel, tav- 
ern, inn, or other place of entertainment; an 
itemized statement of what is due; a score. 


reckoning 


Cervicius paies for all, his purse 
Defraies all recknings. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 61. 


We were treated in the most friendly manner by these 
good people, and had no reason to complain of our reckon- 
tng on leaving. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 360. 


He paid the goodwife’s reckoning 
In the coin of song and tale. 
Whittier, Cobbler Keezar’s Vision. 


Till issuing arm’d he found the host, and cried, 
“ Thy reckoning, friend?” Tennyson, Geraint. 


3. An account of time. 
Truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 46. 
4. The estimated time of a cow’s calving. 
[Now only Scotch. ] 
Canst thou their reck'nings keep, the time compute ? 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, xxxix. 
5. A summing up in general; a counting of 
cost or expenditure ; a comparison of items or 
particulars in any matter of accountability. 
Let us care 
To live so that our reckonings may fall even 


When we're to make account. 
Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 3. 


The waste of it [time] will make you dwindle, alike in 
intellectual and moral stature, beyond ag? darkest reck- 
onings. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 21. 
6. An accounting for action or conduct; ex- 
planation; inquisition; scrutiny. 

We two to rekenynge must be brougt ; 
Biwaare! free wille wole make thee woode, 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 
7. A holding in estimation; assignment of 
value; appreciation. 

You make no further reckoning of it [beauty] than of 
an outward fading benefit nature bestowed. 

Sir Ρ. Sidney. 
8. Standing as to rank, quality, or worthiness; 
rating; consideration; reputation. 


Neither ought they [certain men] to be of such reckon-- 


ing that their opinion or conjecture should cause the 

laws of the Church of England to give place. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iv. 

Of honourable reckoning are you both. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 2. 4. 
One M. Harvey, a right honest man, of good reckoning ; 
and one that above twenty years since bare the chiefest 
office in Walden with good credit. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters, i. 
9. Naut., the calculation of the position of a 
ae from the rate as determined by the log, 
and the course as determined by the compass, 
the place from which the vessel started being 


known. See dead-reckoning.—Astronomical reck- 
oning, 2 mode of stating dates before Christ, used by some 
astronomers. The year B.C. 1 is called 0; B.c. 2 is 
—1, etc.—Count and reckoning, See countl.— The 
day of reckoning, the day of judgment; the day when 
account must be rendered and settlement made.—To be 
astern of the reckoning. See astern.—To run ahead 
of one’s reckoning (naut.), to sail beyond the position 
erroneously estimated in the dead-reckoning. 

A book 


reckoning-book (rek’n-ing-buk), 1ο. 
in which money received and expended is set 
down. Johnson. 
reckoning-penny (rek’n-ing-pen’i), ». [= G. 
rechenpfennig.| Ametallic disk or counter, with 
devices and inscriptions like a coin, formerly 
used in reckoning or casting up accounts. 
reclaim (ré-klam’), 0. [Early mod. E. also re- 
clame; < ME. reclaimen, reclaymen, recleimen, re- 
cleymen, < OF. reclaimer, recleimer, reclamer, F. 
réclamer, claim, reclaim, ery out against, ex- 
claim upon, sue, claim, = Pr. Sp. Pg. reclamar 
= It. richiamare, ¢ L. reclamare, ery out against, 
exclaim against, contradict, call repeatedly, « 
re-, again, + clamare, call: see celaim1.] I, 
intrans. 14. To cry out; exclaim against some- 
thing. 
Hereunto Polomar reclaiming againe, began to aduance 
and magnifie the honour and dignitie of generall councels. 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 637, an. 1438. 
“1 do not design it,” says Tom, “as a reflection on Vir- 
gil; on the contrary, I know that all the manuscripts re- 
claim against such a punctuation.” Addison, Tom Folio. 
2. In Scots law, to appeal from a judgment of 
the lord ordinary to the inner house of the 
Court of Session.—38}. To draw back; give way. 
Ne from his currish will a whit reclaim. 
Spenser. (Webster.) 
4. To effect reformation. 
They, harden’d more by what might most reclaim, 
Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
Took envy. Milton, Ῥ. L., vi. 791. 
ΤΙ. trans. 11. To ery out against; contradict; 
gainsay. 
Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed, em- 
braced and hugged their praises. 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, ii. 8. (Trench.) 
οἱ. To call back; call upon to return; recall; 
urge backward. 
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And willed him for to reclayme with speed 
His scattred people, ere they all were slaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 9. 
3. To claim the return or restoration of; de- 
mand renewed possession of; attempt to re- 
gain: as, to reclaim one’s rights or property. 
A tract of land [Holland] snatched from an element per- 
petually reclaiming its prior occupancy. Coxe. 
A truly great historian would reclaim those materials 
which the novelist has appropriated. Macaulay, History. 
4, To effect the return or restoration of; get 
back or restore by effort; regain; recover. 
So shall the Briton blood their crowne agayn reclame. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. iii. 48. 


This arm, that hath reclaim’d 
To your obedience fifty fortresses, 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 4. 5. 


5+. In falconry, to draw back; recover. 


Another day he wol, peraventure, 
Reclayme thee and bringe thee to lure. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, 1. 72. 


To the bewits was added the creance, or long thread, 
by which the bird in tutoring was drawn back, after she 
had been permitted to fly; and this was called the reclaim- 
ing of the hawk. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 91. 
6+. To bring under restraint or within close 

limits; check; restrain; hold back. 

By this means also the wood is reclaimed and repressed 


from running out in length beyond all measure. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 22. 


Or is her tow’ring Flight reclaim’d 
By Seas from Icarus’ Downfall nam’d? 
Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 23. 


It cannot be intended that he should delay his assis- 
tance till corruption is reclaimed. 
Johnson, Debates in Parliament (ed. 1787), IT. 375, 
7. To draw back from error or wrong-doing; 
bring to a proper state of mind; reform. 
If he be wild, 
The reclaiming him to good and honest, brother, 
Will make much for my honour. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 1. 


’Tis the intention of Providence, in its various expres- 
sions of goodness, to reclaim mankind. Rogers, Sermons. 
8. To bring to a subdued or ameliorated state ; 
make amenable to control or use; reduce to obe- 
dience, as a wild animal; tame; subdue; also, 
to fit for cultivation, as wild or marshy land. 

Thou [Jason] madest thy reclaymynge and thy lures 

To ladies of thy staately aparaunce, 


And of thy wordes farsed with plesaunce. 
Chaucer, Good Women, I. 1371. 


The elephant is never won with anger, 
Nor must that man that would reclaim a lion 
Take him by the teeth. Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 3. 


Upon his fist he bore, for his delight, 
An eagle well reclaimed, and lily white. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 89. 


A pathless wilderness remains 
Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming hand. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, ix. 
9+. To call or cry out again; repeat the utter- 
ance of; sound back; reverberate. 
Melt to teares, poure out thy plaints, let Eccho reclame 
them. Greene, The Mourning Garment. 


Reclaimed animals, in /aw, those animals, naturally 
wild, that are made tame by art, industry, or education, 
whereby a qualified property is acquired in them.=§Syn. 
4 and 6. To recover, regain, restore, amend, correct, 


reclaim (ré-klam’), ». [ς ΜΕ. reclayme, re- 
cleyme, < OF. reclaim, F. réclame = Sp. Pg. It. 
reclamo, calling back (in faleonry); from the 
verb.} The act of reclaiming, or the state of 
being reelaimed, in any sense; reclamation; re- 
call; restoration; reformation. 

Non of hem all that him hide mygh % 
But cam with him a reclayme ffro costis aboute, 


And ffell with her ffetheris flat vppon the erthe. 
Richard the Redeless, ii. 182. 


1 see you are e’en past hope 
Of all reclaim. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 
reclaimable (ré-kla’ma-bl), a. [< reclaim + 
-able.| Capable of being reclaimed, reformed, 
or tamed. 
He said that he was young, and so reclaimable: that this 
was his first fault. Dr. Cockburn, Rem. on Burnet, p. 41. 
piece pues & (ré-kla’ma-bli), adv. So as tobe 
capable of being reclaimed. 
reclaimantt (vé-kla’mant), ». [ς OF. recla- 
mant, F. réclamant (= Pg. It. reclamante), ppr. 
of réclamer, reclaim: see reclaim.] One who 
reclaims, or opposes, contradicts, or remon- 
strates. 
reclaimer (ré-kla’mér), η. One who reclaims. 
reclaiming (ré-kla’ming), p. a. [< ME. re- 
cleymynge; ppr. of reclaim, v.] 1. Serving or 
tending to reclaim; recalling to a regular course 
of life; reforming.—2. In Scots law, appealing 
from a judgment of the lord ordinary to the 
inner house of the Court of Session.— Reclaim- 





recline 


ing days, in Scots law, the days allowed within which to 
take an appeal.— Reclaiming note, in Scots law, the 
petition of appeal in a case of reclaiming. 


reclaimless (ré-klam‘les), a. [< ‘reclaim + 
-less.| Incapable of being reclaimed; that can- 
not be reclaimed; not to be reclaimed; irre- 
claimable. [Rare.] 

And look on Guise as a reclaimless Rebel. 

re Lee, Duke of Guise, ii. 1. 

reclamation (rek-la-ma’shon), n. [ς OF. re- 
clamation, Ἐ'. réclamation = Sp. reclamacién = 
Pg. reclamagdo = It. richiamazione, a contra- 
diction, gainsaying, < L. reclamatio(n-), a ery 
of opposition or disapprobation, < reclamare, 
ery out against: see reclaim.] 1. A reclaim- 
ing of something as a possession; a claim or 
demand for return or restoration; a require- 
ment of compensation for something wrongly 
taken or withheld; also, a claim to a discovery 
as having been previously made. 

When Denmark delivered up to Great Britain three 
prizes, carried into a port of Norway by Paul Jones in the 
revolutionary war, we complained of it, and continued 


our reclamations through more than sixty years. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iii., p. 448. 


2. A calling or bringing back, as from aberra- 
tion or wrong-doing; restoration ; reformation. 
Not for a partnership in their vice, but for their recla- 
mation from evill. 
Bp. Hall, Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched, iii. § 6. 
3. The act of subduing to fitness for service or 
use; taming; amelioration: as, the reclamation 
of wild animals or waste land. 

A thorough course of reclamation was then adopted 
with this land, which was chiefly bog and cold boulder 
clay. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 205. 
4. A remonstrance; representation made in 
opposition; a cry of opposition or disapproba- 
tion. 

I suspect you must allow there is some homely truth 


at the bottom of what called out my worthy secretary's 
admonitory reclamation. Noctes Ambrosiang, Sept., 1832. 


reclamation-plow (rek-la-ma’shon-plou), η. 
A heavy plow used for breaking new land and 
clearing it of roots and stones. Some forms 
are drawn by a steam-plow engine, others by 
oxen or horses. 

reclinant (ré-kli’nant), a. [ς F. réclinant, ppr. 
of récliner: see recline.) In her., bending or 
bowed. 

reclinate (rek’li-nat), a. [= F. récliné = Sp. 
Pg. reclinado = It. reclinato, < L. reclinatus, pp. 
of reclinare, bend back, recline: see recline. | 


Bending downward. (a) In bot., said of stems or 
branches when erect or ascending at the base, then turn- 
ing toward the ground; of leaves in the bud in which the 
blade is bent down upon the petiole or the apex of the 
blade upon its base; of a cotyledon doubled over in the 
seed. (b) In entom., said of parts, processes, hairs, etc., 
which curve down toward a surface, as if to rest on it. 


reclination (rek-li-na’shon),». [= F. réclinai- 
son = Sp. reclinacion = Pg. reclinagdo, « L. re- 
clinare, pp. reclinatus, bend back: see recline 
and reclinate.| 1. The act of leaning or re- 
clining; the state of reclining or beingreclined. 
—2. In dialing, the angle which the plane of 
the dial makes with a vertical plane which it 
intersects in a horizontal line.—8. In surq., 
one of the operations once used for the cure of 


eataract. Itconsistsin applying a specially constructed 
needle in a certain manner to the anterior surface of the 
lens, and depressing it downward or backward into the 


vitreous humor. 
reclinatoryt (ré-kli’na-to-ri), n. [ME. reclina- 
torye; < ML. reclinatorium, a place for reclin- 
ing, a pillow, < L. reclinare, recline: see recline. ] 
Something to recline on; a rest. 
Therinne sette his reclynatorye. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. δ. (Halliwell.) 


recline (ré-klin’), v.; pret. and pp. reclined, ppr. 


reclining. [ς OF. recliner, F. récliner = Sp. Pg. 
reclinar = It. reclinare, lean back, < L. reeli- 
nare, lean back, recline, ¢ re-, back, + *clinare, 
lean: see cline and lean1, v.] 1. intrans. 1. To 
lean backward or downward upon something; 
rest in a recumbent posture.—2. To bend 
downward; lean; have a leaning posture. 
[Rare. ] 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 


The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the lake recline. 
Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 


ene dial. See dial.=Syn. Recline is always as 
strong as lean, and generally stronger, indicating a more 
completely recumbent position, and approaching Jie. 

II. trans. To place at rest in a leaning or 
recumbent posture; lean or settle down upon 
something: as, to recline the head on a pillow, 
or upon one’s arm. 

The mother 
Reclined her dying head upon his breast. Dryden. 


recline 


In a shadowy saloon, 
On silken cushions half reclined, 

_ I watch thy grace. Tennyson, Eleanore. 
recline (ré-klin’), a. [ς L. reclinis, reclinus, 
leaning back, bent back, reclining, < reclinare, 
lean back, recline: see recline, v.] Leaning; 

being in areclining posture. [Rare.] 

They sat recline 

On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 333. 
recliner (ré-kli’nér), x. One who or that which 

reclines; specifically, a reclining dial. 
reclining-board (ré-kli’ning-bérd),n. A board 
to which young persons are sometimes strapped, 
to prevent stooping and to give erectness to the 


figure. Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
reclining-chair (ré-kli’ning-char), m. A chair 
the back of which can be tilted as desired, to 


allow the occupant to assume a reclining posi- 
tion; an invalid-chair. 
reclivate (rek’li-vat), a. [« LL. reclivis, lean- 
ing backward, < L. re-, back, + clivus, sloping: 
see clivous.] In entom., forming a double curve; 
curving outward and then inward: noting mar- 
gins, parts of jointed organs, and processes. 
reclothe (ré-klofH’),v.t. [<re-+ clothe.] To 
clothe again. 
The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and reclothes the happy plains. 
Tennyson, Day Dream, The Sleeping Palace. 
recludet (ré-kléd’), ο. t [= OF. reclure, re- 
clorre, F. reclure = Py. reclaure, resclure = Sp. 
Pg. recluir, shut up, seclude, = It. richiudere, 
unclose, open, ς LL. recludere, shut up or off, 
close, « L. recludere, unclose, open, also in LL. 
shut up, <re-, back, + claudere, shut: see close}, 
and cf. conclude, exclude, include, preclude, se- 
clude, occlude.] To open; unclose. 
Hem softe enclude, 
And towarde nyght hir yates thou reclude. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T.8.), p. 39. 
recluse (ré-klés’), a. and n. [l. < ME. recluse, 
n.,< OF. reclus, F. reclus, fem. recluse = Pr. reclus 
= Sp. Pg. recluso = It. richiuso, < LL. reclusus, 
shut up (ML. reclusus, m., reclusa, f.,a recluse), 
pp. of recludere, shut up, L. unclose, open, ete. : 
see reclude. 2.< ME. recluse, ς OF. recluse, a 
convent, monastery, ¢ LL. reclusa, fem. of reclu- 
sus, Shut up: see above.] J, a. Shut up or apart 
from the world; retired from public notice; se- 
questered; solitary; existing or passed in a soli- 
tary state: as, a recluse monk or hermit; a re- 
cluse life. 
Here, as recluse as the Turkish Spy at Paris, I am almost 
unknown to every body. 
Goldsmith, To Rev. Thomas Contarine. 
II, ». 1. A person who withdraws from the 
world to spend his days in seclusion and medi- 
tation; specifically, a member of a religious 
community who is voluntarily immured for life 
in a single cell. The life of a monastic recluse was a 
privilege accorded only to those of exceptional virtue, 
and only by express permission of the abbot, chapter, and 
bishop. In earlier monasticism, the recluse was immured 
in a cell, sometimes underground, and usually within the 
precincts of the monastery. He was to have no other ap- 
parel than that which he wore at the time of his incarce- 
ration. The doorway to the cell was walled up, and only 
a sufficient aperture was left for the conveyance of provi- 


sions, but so contrived as not to allow the recluse to see 
orbeseen. Later monasticism greatly modified thisrigor. 


2t. A place of seclusion; a retired or quiet 
situation; a hermitage, convent, or the like. 
It is certain that the church of Christ is the pillar of 
truth, or sacred recluse and peculiar asylum of Religion. 
J. Wise, The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused. 
recluset (ré-kléz’), 0. tf [ς ME. reclusen ; ¢ re- 
cluse,a.] Toshut up; seclude; withdraw from 
intercourse. 
Religious out-ryders reclused in here cloistres. 
Piers Plowman (C), v. 116. 
I had a shrewd Disease hung lately upon me, proceed- 
ing, as the Physicians told me, from this long reclused Life. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 29. 
reclusely (ré-klés’li), adv. In a recluse man- 
ner; in retirement or seclusion from society; 
asarecluse. Lee, Eccles. Gloss. 
recluseness (ré-klés’nes), η. The state of be- 
ing recluse; retirement; seclusion from society. 
A kind of calm recluseness is like rest to the overlabour’d 
man. Feltham, On Eccles. ii. 11. (Resolves, p. 349.) 
reclusion (rée-kl6’zhon), n. [ς F. reclusion = 
Sp. reclusion = Pg. γεοϊιδᾶο = It. reclusione, < 
ML. reclusio(n-), < LL. recludere, pp. reclusus, 
shut up: see reclude and recluse.] 1. A state of 
retirement from the world; seclusion. Johnson. 
—2. Specifically, the life or condition of a re- 
cluse or immured solitary. 
reclusive (ré-klé’siv), a. [< recluse + -ive.] 
Affording retirement from society; recluse. 
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And if it sort not well, you may conceal her... 
In some reclusive and religious life. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 244. 
reclusory (ré-kl6’s6-ri), n.; pl. reclusories (-riz). 
[= Sp. It. reclusorio, < ML. reclusorium, ς LiL. 
recludere, pp. reclusus, shut up, close: see re- 
cluse.} The abode or cell of a recluse. 
recoct} (ré-kokt’), v. t [ς L. recoctus, pp. of 
recoquere, cook again, < re-, again, + coquere, 
cook: see cookl, v.] To cook over again; 
hence, to vamp up or renew. 
Old women and men, too, . .. seek, as it were, by 
Medea’s charms, to recoct their corps, as she did A‘son’s, 
from feeble deformities to sprightly handsomeness. 
Jer. Taylor (Ὁ, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 71. 
recoction (ré-kok’shon), n. [< recoct + -ion.] 
A second coction or preparation. Imp. Dict. 
FOCORIAGEDS, recognise, ete. See recognizable, 
ete. 

recognition! (rek-og-nish’on), ». [ς OF. re- 
cognition, F. récognition = It. ricognizione, re- 
cognizione, < L. recognitio(n-), < recognoscere, 
pp. recognitus, recognize, know again: see rec- 
ognizel.| 1. The act of recognizing; a know- 
ing again; consciousness that a given object is 
identical with an object previously cognized. 

Every species of fancy hath three modes: recognition of 


a thing as present, memory of it as past, and foresight of 
it as to come. N. Grew. 
Sense represents phenomena ae arpa in perception, 
imagination in association, apperception in the empirical 
consciousness of the identity of these reproductive repre- 
sentations with the phenomena by which they were given 
therefore in recognition. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 115. 
A person’s recognition of a colour isin part an act of in- 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 67. 
2. A formal avowal of knowledge and ap- 
proval or sanction; acknowledgment: as, the 
recognition of one government by another as 
an independent sovereignty or as a belligerent. 
The lives of such saints had, at the time of their yearly 
memorials, solemn recognition in the church of God. 
Hooker. 
This Byzantine synod assumed the rank and powers of 
the seventh general council; yet even this title was a 
recognition of the six preceding assemblies. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xlix. 
On the 4th he was received in procession at Westmin- 


ster, seized the crown and sceptre of the Confessor, and 
was proclaimed king by the name of Edward IV, 


.. . 


From the 4th of March the legal recognition of Edward's 
royal character begins, and the years of his reign date. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 355. 


That a man’s right to the produce of his brain is equally 
valid with his right to the produce of his hands is a fact 
which has yet obtained but a very imperfect recognition. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 155. 
3. Cognizance; notice taken; acceptance. 


The interesting fact about Apollonius is the extensive 
recognition which he obtained, and the ease with which 
his pretensions found acceptance in the existing condition 
of the popular mind. Froude, Sketches, p. 103. 
4. In Scots law, the recovery of lands by the 
proprietor when they fall‘to him by the fault 
of the vassal; or, generally, any return of the 
feu to the superior, by whatever ground of evic- 
tion.=§$yn. 1. See recognizel, 

recognition? (ré’kog-nish’on), n. A repeated 
cognition. 
recognitive (ré-kog’ni-tiv),a. [< L. recognitus, 


pp. of recognoscere, recognize, + -ive. Cf. cog- 
nitive.) Recognizing; recognitory. 
recognitort (ré-kog’ni-tor), n. [ς AF. reco- 


gnitor, < ML. recognitor, < Li. recognitus, pp. of 
recognoscere, recognize: see recognizel,| In law, 
one of a jury impaneled on an assize: so called 
because they acknowledge a disseizin by their 
verdict. The recognitor was a witness rather 
than a juror in the modern sense. 

The inquests by Recognitors which we hear of from the 
time of the Conqueror onwards—the sworn men by whose 
oaths Domesday was drawn up—come much, more nearly 
[than compurgators] to our notion of Jurors, but still they 
are not the thing itself. 

EH. A, Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 303. 

recognitory (ré-kog’ni-t6-ri), a. [ς L. recog- 

nitus, pp. of recognoscere, recognize, + -ory1.] 
Pertaining to or connected with recognition. 

A pun and its recognitory laugh must be co-instanta- 

neous. Lamb, Distant Correspondents, 

recognizability (rek-og-ni-za-bil’i-ti), η. [< rec- 
ognizable + -ity (see -bility).] The state of 
being recognizable; capacity for being recog- 
nized. 

recognizable (rek’og-ni-za-bl or ré-kog’ni- 
za-bl),a. [« recognizel + -able. Cf. OF. recon- 
noissable, F'. reconnaissable.| Capable of being 
recognized, known, or acknowledged. Also 
spelled recognisable. , 

recognizably (rek’og-ni-za-bli or ré-kog’ni-za- 
bli), adv. So as to be recognized. 


Teco 


recognize 


recognizance (ré-kog’ni-zans or ré-kon’i-zans), 
n. [< ME. recognisance, reconyssaunce, ¢ OF. 
recognoissance, reconnoisance, reconoisance, re- 
cunuissance, reconisance, ete., F. reconnaissance 
(2 E. reconnaissance) = Pr. recondissensa, rego- 
noyssensa = Pg. reconhecenca = It. riconoscenza, 
< ML. recognoscentia, a recognizing, acknow: 
ledgment, an obligation binding one over to de 
some particular act, ¢ L. recognoscen(t-)s, ppr. 
of recognoscere, recognize: see recognizel. Cf. 
cognizance.}| 1. The act of recognizing; ac- 
knowledgment of a person or thing; avowal; 
recognition. 
The great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound — and thousand others more, 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 
Make pleasing music and not wild uproar. 
Keats, Sonnet, ‘‘ How many Bards.” 


2. Mark or badge of recognition; token. 


She did gratify his amorous works 

With that recognizance and pledge of love 

Which I first gave her [a handkerchief]. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 214. 
3. In law: (a) An obligation of record entered 
into before some court of record or magistrate 
duly authorized, conditioned to do some par- 
ticular act, as to appear at court, to keep the 
peace, or pay a debt. 
He was bounden in a reconyssaunce 


To paye twenty thousand sheeld anon. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 330. 


This fellow might be in’s time a great buyer of land, 
with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoveries. hak., Hamlet, v. 1. 113. 
(b+) The verdict of a jury impaneled upon as- 
$1Z€.— To enter into recognizances. See enter!. 


recognizant (ré-kog’ni-zant or ré-kon’i-zant), 


a. [< OF. recognoissant,; ppr. of recognoistre, 
οίο., recognize: see recognizel.] Recognizing; 
perceiving. 
The laird did his best to help him ; but he seemed no- 
wise recognizant, 
George MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, xv. 


ization (r6é-kog-ni-za’shon), n. [< recog- 
nizel + -ation.| The act of recognizing. 


recognize! (rek’og-niz), v.; pret. and pp. recog- 


nized, ppr. recognizing. [With accom. term. 
-ize (as if from recognizance), after OF. reco- 
gnoistre, Β'. reconnaitre (> E. reconnoiter) = Pr. 
recognoscer, reconoscer = Sp. reconocer = Pg. 
reconhecer = It. riconoscere, < L. recognoscere, 
know again, recall to mind, recognize, examine, 
certify, ς re-, again, + cognoscere, know: see 
cognition. Cf. cognize.] I. trans. 1. To know 
(the object) again; recall or recover the know- 
ledge of; perceive the identity of with some- 
thing formerly known or in the mind. 
Then first he recognis'd the zthereal guest ; 


Wonder and joy alternate fire his breast. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 415. 


To recognise an object is to identify it with some object 
previously seen, J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 226. 


2. To avow or admit a knowledge of, with 
approval or sanction; acknowledge or accept 
formally: as, to recognize one as ambassador; 
to recognize a government as an independent 
sovereignty or as a belligerent. 


He brought several of them . . . to recognize their sense 
of their undue procedure used by them unto him. 
Bp. Fell, Life of Hammond. (Latham.) 


Only that State can live in which injury to the least 
member is recognized as damage to the whole. 
Emerson, Address, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 


Holland, immediately after the surrender of Yorktown, 
had recognised the independence of America, which had 
as yet only been recognised Py France. 

ecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xv. 


3. To indicate one’s acquaintance with (a per- 
son) by a salute: as, to pass one without recog- 
nizing him.—4, To indicate appreciation of: 
as, to recognize merit.— 5. To review; reéx- 
amine; take cognizance of anew. 


However their causes speed in 
will recognize them at a greater. 


6. To acknowledge; admit or confess as an 
obligation or duty. 


It is more to the purpose to urge that those who have 
80 powerful an engine [as the press] in their hands should 
recognize their responsibility in the use of it. 

H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 87. 


= Syn. 2-4, Recognize, Acknowledge. The essential dif- 
ference between these words lies in the difference be- 
tween letting in to one’s own knowledge (recognize) and 
letting out to other people’s knowledge (acknowledge). 
Hence the opposite of recognize is disown or some kindred 
word; that of acknowledge is conceal or deny. ‘To recognize 
an obligation and to acknowledge an obligation differ pre- 
cisely in this way. The preacher may be able to make a 
man recognize, even if he cannot make him ac. 6, 
his need of moral improvement. See acknowledge. 


your tribunals, Christ 
South. 





recognize 


11. intrans. In law, to enter an obligation of 
record before a proper tribunal: as, A. B. rec- 
ognized in the sum of twenty dollars. 

Also spelled recognise. 
recognize? (ré-kog’niz), v. t. To cognize again. 

By the aid of Reasoning we are guided in our search, 
and by it re-cognize known relations under somewhat dif- 
ferent attendant circumstances. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, ΤΙ. 172. 
recogmizee (ré-kog-ni-zé’ or ré-kon-i-ze’), n. 
[< recognizel + -ee1.] In law, the person to 
whom a recognizance is made. 

The recognizance is an acknowledgment of a former debt 
upon record, the form whereof is “that A. B. doth ac- 
knowledge to owe to our lord the king, to the plaintiff, 
to C. D., or the like, the sum of ten pounds” ...: in 
which case the king, the plaintiff, C. D., &c., is called the 
recognizee, ‘‘is cui cognoscitur” ; as he that enters into 
the recognizance is called the cognizor, ‘‘is qui cognoscit.” 

Blackstone, Com., II. xx. 
recognizer (rek’og-ni-zér),n. [« recognizel + 
-erl, Cf. recognizor.] One who recognizes. 
recognizingly (rek’og-ni-zing li), adv. With 
recognition; consciously; appreciatively. 

I know not if among all his ‘‘friends” he [John Wilson] 
has left one who feels more recognizingly whathe was... . 
than I. Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, xxii. 
recognizor (ré-kog’ni-zor or ré-kon’‘i-zor), 7. 
[< OF. *recognoisseur, F. reconndisseur ; as rec- 
ognizel + -or1.] Inlaw, one who enters into a 
recognizance. 
recognoscet, v. {. [< L. recognoscere, recognize: 
see recognizel.] Same as recognizel. Boyle. 

The Examiner [Boyle] might have remembered .. . 
who it was that distinguished his style with ‘‘ignore” and 
“recognosce,” and other words of that sort, which nobody 
has yet thought fit to follow him in. 

Bentley (quoted in Ε, Hall’s Mod. Eng., p. 118). 
recoil! (ré-koil’), v. [Early mod. E. also recoyle, 
recule ; < ME. recoilen, reculen, ς OF. reculer, F. 
reculer, draw back, go back, recoil, retire, defer, 
drive off (= Pr. Sp. recular = Pg. recuar = It. 
reculare, rinculare), < ML. reculare, go back- 
ward, ς L. re-, back, + culus (> F. cul), the hind- 
er parts, posteriors; cf. Ir. Gael. cul, the back, 
hinder part, = W. cil, back, a retreat.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To draw back; go back; retreat; take 
a sudden backward motion after an advance. 


Sodainely he blewe the retraite, and reculed almoste a 
myle backewarde. Hall, Hen. V., an. 6. 


We were with vyolence and rage of the sayde tempest 
constreyned to recoyle and turne backwardes, and to seke 
some hauyn vpon the coste of Turkey. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 59. 
Ye both forwearied be; therefore a whyle 
I read you rest, and to your bowres recoyle. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 17. 
Looking on the lines 
Of my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself unbreech’d. 
hak., W. T., i. 2. 164. 


Their manner is, when any will inuade them, to allure 
and drawe them on by flying and reculing “ if they were 
afraide). Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 489. 

His men were compelled to recoil from the dense array 
of German pikes, Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 


2. To start or draw back, as from anything 
repulsive, distressing, alarming, or the like; 
' shrink. 
First Fear his hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewildered laid, 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
F’en at the sound himself had made. 
Collins, The Passions, 
The heart 
Recoils from its own choice. 
Cowper, Task, i. 467. 
3. To fall, rush, start, bound, or roll back, as 
in consequence of resistance which cannot be 
overcome by the force impressed; return after 
a certain strain or impetus: literally or figura- 
tively. 
These dread curses, like the red, ΝΕ glass, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΙ., iii. 2. 331. 
Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils, 


Milton, P. L., ix. 172. 
4+. To fall off; degenerate. 


Be revenged ; 
Or she that bore you was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 128. 


1141 trans. To drive back. 


Mariners and merchants with much toyle 

Labour’d in vaine to have secur’d their prize, . . . 

But neither toyle nor traveill might her backe recoyle. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 19. 

recoil! (ré-koil’), n. [Early mod. E. also recule ; 

ς OF. recul, recoil, backward movement, re- 


treat, F. recul, recoil, rebound, = Pg. recuo, a 


recoil; from the verb.] 1+. A drawing back; 
retreat. 
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Where, having knowledge of Omore his recule, he pur- 
sued him. Holinshed, Descrip. of Ireland. (Nares.) 
2. A backward movement; arebound: literally 
or figuratively. 

On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors. Milton, P. L., ii. 880. 


The recoil from formalism is scepticism. 
10. W. Robertson. 


Who knows it not —this dead recoil 

Of weary fibres stretched with toil? 
O. W. Holmes, Midsummer. 
3. Specifically, the backward movement of a 
firearm or a piece of ordnance when discharged. 
Like an unskilful gunner, he usually misses his aim, and 

is hurt by the recoil of his own piece. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 


Enersy, of recoil. See energy.— Recoil-check. See 
C. 


οκ]. 
recoil? (18-κοι]/),υ. {.. [< ve- + coill.] To coil 
again. 

He [the driller] then reverses the motion, uncoils it 
[the cable], and recoils it up the other way. 

Sct. Amer., Ν. S., LV. 116. 
recoiler (ré-koi’lér), π. One who recoils or falls 
back. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, p. 98. 
recoil-escapement (ré-koil’es-kap’ment), 3. 
In horol., an escapement in which after each beat 
the escape-wheel recoils, or moves backward 
slightly: opposed to a dead-beat escapement, in 
which the escape-wheel rests dead, or without 
motion in the interval between the beats. 
recoilment (ré-koil’ment), ». [Formerly also 
recuilment ; < OF. (and F.) reculement, ς reculer, 
recoil: see recoill.] The act of recoiling. 

The sharp pains of the stone were allay’d by that heavi- 
ness of sense which the recuilment of serous moisture into 
the habit of the body and insertions of the nerves occa- 
sion’d. Hammond, in Bp. Fell. 

recoil-pallet (ré-koil’pal’et), π. One of the 
pallets which form an essential part of the 
mechanism of a recoil-escapement. 

Recoil pallets—and dead ones too—should only just 
clear the teeth. Sir Ε. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 79. 

recoil-wave (ré-koil’ wav), n. A dicrotic wave. 

recoin (ré-koin’), v.t.. [< ve- + coinl.] To coin 
again: as, to recoin gold or silver. Locke. 

recoinage (ré-koi’na}), n. [< recoin + -age.] 
1. The act of coining anew.—2. That which 
is coined anew. 

recoiner (ré-koi’/nér), n. One who recoins. 

recollect! (ré-ko-lekt’), v. [« L. recollectus, 
pp. of recolligere (> It. raccogliere, raccorre, ri- 
cogliere, ricorre = Pg. recolher = Sp. recolegir 
= F. recueillir, also récolliger), gather up again, 
recollect, « re-, again, + colligere, pp. collectus, 
gather, collect: see collect. Cf. recollect? and re- 
cueil.] I, trans. 1. To collect or gather again; 
collect what has been scattered: often written 
distinctively. re-collect: as, to rce-collect routed 


troops. 
So oft shalt thou eternal favour gain, 
Who recollectedst Ireland to them twain. 
Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 
The Lake of Zembre, . . . now dispersed into ample 
lakes, and againe recollecting his extravagant waters. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 73. 
He [Gray] asks his friend Stonehewer, in 1760, ‘‘Did you 
never observe (while rocking winds are piping loud) that 
pause as the gust is re-collecting itself?” 
Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 163. 


2+. To summon back, as seattered ideas; re- 
duce to order; gather together. 
‘“Young man” (quoth she), ‘‘ thy spirites recollect ; 


Be not amazde mine vncouth shape to see.” 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 198. 


Recollecting of all our scattered thoughts and exterior ex- 
travagances. . . is the best circumstance to dispose us to 
a heavenly visitation. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 29. 
3. To recover (one’s self); collect (one’s self): 
used reflexively in the past participle. 

Thor. You'll be temperate, 
And hear me. 


Ger. Speak, I am re-collected. 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, ii. 3. 


Now if Joseph would make one of his long speeches, I 
might recollect myself a little. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 


4+. To gather; collect. 


These fishers . . . from their watery empire recollect 
All that may men approve or men detect. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 54. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To come together again; reunite. 


Though diffus’d, and spread in infinite, 

Shall recollect, and in one all unite. 
Donne, To Lady Bedford. 
recollect? (rek-o-lekt’), v. ¢ [In form and ori- 
gin same as recollect!, but in pronunciation and 
sense depending upon the noun recollection. | 
To recover or recall knowledge of; bring back 

to the mind or memory; remember. 


recollectedness (rek-o-lek’ted-nes), n. 


recollection (rek-o-lek’shon), ». 


recollective (rek-o-lek’ tiv), a. 


Recollet (rek’o-let), . 


recolor 


recomandt, v. 


recomfort (ré-kum’fért), v. ¢. 


recomfort 
Conscious of age, she recollects her youth. 
Cowper, Truth, Ἱ. 158. 


Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking. Tennyson, Lucretius, 


=Syn. To call up, calltomind. See remember and mem- 


ory. 
Recollect® (rek’o-lekt), n. Same as Recollet. 


The Recollects were uninfected by Jansenism. 

Rom. Cath. Dict., p. 709. 
1. The 
result of searching the memory, as putting a 
person into complete possession of what he re- 
members. | 

Recollectedness to every good purpose; unpremeditated- 
ness to every bad purpose. 

Bentham, Judicial Evidence, II. iv. 
2. Self-possession ; mastery of what is in one’s 
mind. 

I spoke with recollectedness and power. 

Bp. Wilberforce, Diary, March 3, 1857. 
[< OF. recol- 
lection, Ε'. récollection = Sp. recoleccion, recollee- 
tion, = Pg. recoleicdo, retirement, « L. recollec- 
tio(n-), < recolligere, pp. recollectus, collect again: 
see recollect, recollect?.] 1. The act of recol- 
lecting, or recalling to the memory; the act by 
which objects are voluntarily reealled to the 
memory or ideas are revived in the mind; the 
searching of the memory; reminiscence; re- 
membrance. 

If it [the idea] be sought after by the mind, and with pain 
and endeavour found, and brought again in view, it is rec- 
ollection. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xix. 1. 
2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, 
or the period over which such power extends; 
remembrance: as, the events mentioned are 
not within my recollection. 

When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 


Soon hurries me back to despair. 
Cowper, Alexander Selkirk. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

S. Woodworth, The Bucket. 
3. That which is recollected; something re- 
ealled to mind. 

One of his earliest recollections. 

Thinks I, ‘Aha! 
When I can talk, I'll tell Mamma.” 
—And that’s my earliest recollection. 
F. Locker, A Terrible Infant. 
4. The operation or practice of collecting or 
coneentrating the mind; concentration; col- 
lectedness. 

From such an education Charles contracted habits of 
gravity and recollection which scarcely suited his time of 
life. W. Robertson, Charles V. 
=Syn.1-3. Remembrance, Reminiscence, etc. See memory. 
[< recollect? 
+ -ive.] Having the power of recollecting. 
Foster. 


Macaulay. 


[Sometimes spelled 
Recollect; < OF. recollet, F. récollet = Sp. Pg. 
recoleto = It. recolletto, τα. (F. récollette = Sp. 
Pg. recoleta = It. recolletta, f.), < L. recollectus, 
pp. of recolligere, recollect: see recollect1.] A 
member of a congregation of a monastic order 


which follows an especially strictrule. The most 
noted Recollets belong to the Franciscan order, and form 
a branchof the Observantines. See Franciscan. 


recolour (ré-kul’or), 0.  [« 7e- + color, 
colour. |] 1. trans. To color or dye again. 

The monuments which were restored . . . may also in 
part have been recoloured. Atheneum, No. 3237, Ρ. 643. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To reassume a color; flush again. 
[Rare. ] 

The swarthy blush recolowrs in his cheeks. 
Byron, Lara, i. 13. 

A Middle English form of rec- 
ommend. 


recombine (ré-kom-bin’), 0. t. [=F. récombiner 


= Sp. recombinar; as re- + combine.] To com- 
bine again. 

Which when to-day the priest shall recombine, 

From the mysterious holy touch such charms 

Will flow. Carew, On the Marriage of P. K. and 0. 0. 
[< ME. recom- 
forten, reconforten, recounforten, ς OF. recon- 
forter, recunforter, F. réconforter = It. ricon- 
fortare, strengthen anew; as re- + comfort. ] 
11. To give new strength to. 

The kynge Pyngnores com with vij™! Saisnes, that hem 

recounforted and moche sustened, for thei smyten in 


among the kynge Ventres meyne. 
Merlin (KE. E. T. §8.), ii. 2465. 


In strawberries . . . it is usual to help the ground with 
muck, and likewise to recomfort it sometimes with muck 
put to the roots. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 403. 


recomfort 


2. Tocomfort again; console anew. 


And hym with al hire wit to recon/forte, 
As sche best koude, she gan hym to disport. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1672. 


Recomfort thyself, wench, in a better choice, 
Middleton, Family of Love, ii. 4. 
recomfortlesst (ré-kum’fért-les),a. [ς *recom- 
fort, n. (ς F. reconfort, succor, consolation), + 
-less.] Without comfort. 
There all that night remained Britomart, 
Restlesse, recomfortlesse, with heart deepe grieved. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. vi. 24. 
recomforturet (ré-kum’fér-tir), n. [< recom- 
fort + -wre.| Renewal or restoration of com- 
fort. 


They shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture [orig. recom- 


Jiture). Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 4. 425. 
recommence (ré-ko-mens’), v. [< F. recom- 
mencer = Pr. recomensar = It. ricominciare ; 


as re- + commence.] JI, intrans. To begin 
again to be; begin again. 
He seemed desirous enough of recommencing courtier. 
Johnson, Swift. 
The transport of reconciliation was soon over; and the 
old struggle recommenced. 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
11. trans. To cause again to begin to be; be- 
gin again. 
I could be well content, allow’d the use 
Of past experience, ... 
To recommence life’s trial. Cowper, Four Ages. 
recommencement (ré-ko-mens’ment), n. [< 
OF’. (and F.) recommencement = It. ricomincia- 
mento; as recommence + -ment.| A commence- 
ment anew. 
recommend (rek-o-mend’), v. ¢. [Early mod. 
EK. also recommaund; < ME. recommenden, reco- 
manden, recomaunden, < OF. recommander, re- 
cumander, EF. recommander = Pr. recommandar 
= Cat. recomanar = Sp. recomendar = Pg. re- 
commendar = It. raccomandare, < ML. recom- 
mendare, recommend, ς L. re-, again, + com- 
mendare, commend: see commend.) 1. To 
commend to another’s notice; put in a favor- 
able light before another; commend or give 
favorable representations of; bring under one’s 
notice as likely to be of service. 
Custance, your child, hir recomandeth ofte 
Un-to your grace. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 180. 
And we praye the kynge of Fraunce that he wyll vs 
recommaunde to the myghty kyng of Englande. 
R. Eden, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. xxxvi). 


In my most hearty wise I recommend me to you. 
Sir T'. More (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 297). 


He recommends a red striped silk to the pale complex- 
ion, white to the brown, and dark to the fair. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 265. 
2. To make acceptable; attract favor to. 


Conversing with the meanest of the people, and choos- 
ing such for his Apostles, who brought nothing to recom- 
mend them but innocency and simplicity. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 


ΑΝ shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 301. 
3. To commit or intrust, as in prayer. 
Alle the bretherin and sistrin . . . han recomoundid in 
here mynde the stat of holi Chirche, and for pesand vnite 
in the lond. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 87. 


Paul chose Silas, and departed, being recommended by 
the brethren unto the grace of God. Acts xv. 40. 
4. To advise, as to an action, practice, mea- 
sure, remedy, or the like; advise (that some- 
thing be done). 

If there be a particularinn . . . where you are well ac- 


quainted, . . . recommend your master thither. 
Swift, Advice to Servants, To the Groom. 
He recommended that the whole disposition of the camp 
should be changed. Irving, Granada, p. 67. 
I was... strongly recommended to sell out by his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 
Thackeray, Kitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 
5+. To give or commit in kindness. 
Denied me mine own purse, 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 94. 


To recommend itself, to be agreeable; make itself ac- 
ceptable. 


This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 2. 

recommendable (rek-o-men’da-bl), a. [< OF. 

{and F.) recommandable=Sp. recomendable == 
Pg. recommendavel, as recommend -|- -able.] 
Capable of being or suitable to be recom- 
mended; worthy or deserving of recommenda- 
tion orpraise. Glanville, Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing, Pref, 
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recommendableness (rek-o-men‘da-bl-nes), n. 
The quality of being recommendable. Dr. H. 


More. 

recommendably (rek-o-men‘da-bli), adv. Ina 
recommendable manner; so as to deserve rec- 
ommendation. 

recommendation (rek’o-men-da’shon), n. [< 
ME. recomendacyon, ς OF. (and F.) recomman- 
dation = Pr. recomandatio = Sp. recomendacion 
= Pg. recommendagdéo = It. raccommandazione, 
< ML. recommendatio(n-), < recommendare, rec- 
ommend: see recommend.] 1. The act of rec- 
ommending or of commending; the act of rep- 
resenting in a favorable manner for the pur- 
pose of procuring the notice, confidence, or 
¢ivilities of another. 

My wife . . . referred her to all the neighbors for a 
character; but this our peeress declined as unnecessary, 
alleging that her cousin Thornhill’s recommendation would 
be sufficient. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. 
2. That which procures a kind or favorable 
reception; any thing, quality, or attribute, 
which produces or tends to produce a favor- 
able acceptance, reception, or adoption. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outside, to save 
the people even the common civility of asking entrance ; 
where misfortune was a powerful recommendation. 

Dryden. 
91. Favor; repute. 

Whome I founde a lorde of hyghe recomendacyon, no- 
ble, lyberall, and curtesse. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xxvii. 

It (the burying of the dead] hath always been had in an 
extraordinary recommendation amongst the ancients. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, ii. 

4. A letter of recommendation. [Colloq.] — 

Letter of recommendation, a letter given by one per- 

son to another, and addressed to a third or “to whom it 

may concern,” in which the bearer is represented as 
worthy of consideration and confidence. 

[= 


recommendativet (rek-o-men‘da-tiv), 2. 
OF. recommandatif = lt. raccomandativo; as 
recommend + -ative.] That which recommends; 
a recommendation. IJmp. Dict. 

recommendatory (rek-o-men’da-t6-ri), a. [= 
Sp. recomendatorio = It. raccomandatorio; « 
recommend + -at-ory. Cf. commendatory.] Serv- 
ing {ο reeommend; recommending. 

If you .. . send us withal a Copy of your Recommen- 
datory Letters, we shall then take care that you may with 
all speed repair to us upon the Public Faith. 

Milton, Letters of State (Works, VIII. 271). 
recommender (rek-o-men’dér), απ. [<¢ OF. (and 
Ἠ.) recommandeur = Pg. recommendador = It. 
raccomandatore ; from the verb.] One who or 
that which recommends. 


This letter is in your behalf, fair maid; 
There ’s no denying such a recommender. 


Digby, Elvira, i. 1. 

recommit (ré-ko-mit’), ο. t [= It. ricommet- 

tere; as re- + commit. Cf. ML. recommittere, 

commend.] 1. To commit again: as, to recom- 
mit persons to prison. 

When they had bailed the twelve bishops who were in 


the Tower, the House of Commons expostulated with them, 
and caused them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 


2. To refer again as to a committee. 
I shall propose to you to suppress the Board of Trade 


and Plantations, and to recommit all its business to the 
council. Burke, Economical Reform. 


If a report is recommitted before it has been agreed to 
by the assembly, what has heretofore passed in the com- 
mittee is of no validity. 

Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 291. 
recommitment (ré-ko-mit’ment),n. [« recom- 
mit + -ment.] 1. A second or renewed com- 
mitment.—2, A renewed reference to a com- 
mittee. 
recommittal (ré-ko-mit’al), η. 
-al.|] Same as recommitment. 
recompact (ré-kom-pakt’), ο. t = =[«< re- + com- 
pacti, v.} To compact or join anew. 
Repair 
And recompact my scatter’d body. 
Donne, A Valediction of my Name, 
recompencet, v. and». An old spelling of rec- 
ompenseé. 
recompensation (ré-kom-pen-sa’shon), n. [< 
ME. recompensacion, recompensacioun, ς OF. re- 
compensation = Sp. recompensacion = Pg, re- 
compensacdo = It. ricompensazione, < ML. re- 
compensatio(n-), a rewarding, < recompensare, 
reward: see recompense.| 1+. A recompense. 

They ne owhte nat ryht for the recompensacyon for to 
geten hem bounte and prowesse, 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 4. 

And that done, he shuld geue ynto the duke, in recom- 


pensacion of his costys, so many wedgys of golde as shulde 
charge or lade viii. charettis. 


Fabyan, Chron., Π., an. 1891. 
2. In Scots law, a ease in which the plaintiff 
pursues for a debt, and the defendant pleads 


[< recommit + 


recompense (rek’om-pens), v.; 


recompense (rek’om-pens), 4. 


recompensement} (rek’om-pens-ment), 4. 


recompenser (rek’om-pen-sér), n. 


recompensive (rek’om-pen-siv), a. 


recompilement (ré-kom-pil’ment), n. 


ee aa (ré-kom-plét’), v. t. 


recompletion (ré-kom-plé’shon), n. 


recompletion 


compensation, to which the pursuer replies by 
pleading compensation also. 
pret. and pp. 
recompensed, ppr. recompensing. [Formerly also 
recompence ; < ME. recompensen, < OF. recompen- 
ser, Β'. récompenser = Pr. Sp. Pg. recompensar 
= It. ricompensare, < ML. recompensare, reward, 
remunerate, < L. re-, again, + compensare, com- 
pensate: see compensate.] I, trans. 1. To make 
a return to; give or render an equivalent to, as 
for services or loss; compensate: with a person 
as object. 

For they cannot recompence the, butt thou shalt be re- 
compensed at the resurreccion of the iuste men. 

Tyndale, Luke xiv. 14. 


Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not my master’s debtor. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 75. 
2. To return an equivalent for; pay for; re- 
ward; requite. 


I will recompense their iniquity. Jer. xvi. 18. 
He means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads. Shak., K. John, v. 4. 15. 


He shall recompense them their wickedness, and destroy 
them in their own malice. 
Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xciv. 23. 


3. To pay or give as an equivalent; pay back. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 


4. To make amends for by some equivalent; 
make compensation for; pay some forfeit for. 
If the man have no kinsman to recompense the trespass 
unto. Num. v. 8. 

So shall his father’s wrongs be recompensed. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 161. 


The sun, whose presence they are long depriued of in 
the winter (which is recompensed in their nightlesse Sum- 
mer), is worshipped amongst them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 434. 
Where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 
Dole with delight. ‘ Milton, P. L., iv. 893. 


He is a very licentious translator, and does not recom- 
pense his neglect of the author by beauties of his own. 
Johnson, Stepney. 


5. Toserve as an equivalent or recompense for. 
The tenderness of an uncle recompensed the neglect of 
a father. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Remunerate, Reimburse, etc. (see indem- 
nify), repay. 
Τη intrans. To make amends or return. 
Chaucer. 
[Formerly also 
recompence; < OF. recompense, F. récompense = 
Sp. Pg. recompensa = It. ricompensa, f., ricom- 
penso,m., <ML. recompensa, recompense; from 
the verb.}] An equivalent returned for anything 
given, done, or suffered; compensation; re- 
ward; amends; requital. 
To me belongeth vengeance and recompence. 
Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Is this a child’s love? or a recompense 
Fit for a father’s care? 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, i. 3. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 

Gray, Elegy. 
[< 
OF. recompensement = It. ricompensamento ; as 
recompense + -ment.] Recompense; requital. 


Edfryde had great summes of money in recompencement 
of his brother’s deth. Fabyan, Chron., I. cxxxv. 


[ς OF. re- 
compenseur, F’. récompenseur = Pg. recompensa- 
dor, < ML. recompensator, < recompensare, rec- 
ompense: see vecompense.] One who or that 
which recompenses. 
[< recom- 
pense + -ἴυθι] Having the character of a rec- 
ompense; compensative. 

Reduce those seeming inequalities and respective distri- 


butions in this world to an equality and recompensive jus- 
tice in the next. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. § 47. 


recompile (ré-kom-pil’), v. {. [< ve- + compile.] 


To compile anew. Bacon. 
[ς re- 
compile + -ment.] A newcompilation or digest. 

Although I had a purpose to make a particular digest or 
recomptlement of the laws, I laid it aside. 

Bacon, A Compiling an Amendment of the Laws. 
[< re- + com- 
plete.| To complete anew; make complete 
again, as after an injury. 

The ability of an organism to recomplete itself when one 
of its parts has been cut off is of the same order as the 
ability of an injured crystal to recomplete itself. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 64. 
[ς re- + 
completion.] Completion again, as after an in- 
jury which has caused incompleteness. 








recompletion 


by successive destruction and re-completion, 

Dana, Text-book of Geology (3d ed.), p. 33. 

recompose (ré-kom-p6z’),v.t [(OF. (and F.) 
recomposer; as re- + compose. Cf. Sp. recom- 
poner = Pg. recompér = It. ricomporre, recom- 
pose.}] 1. To quiet anew; compose or tran- 
quilize that which is ruffled or disturbed: as, 
to recompose the mind. 

By music he was recomposed and tamed. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 3. 
2. To compose anew; form or adjust again. 

We were able to produce a lovely purple, which we can 

destroy or recompose at pleasure, Boyle, Works, I. 738. 
recomposer (1ré-kom-p0’zér), π. One who or 
that which recomposes. 

No animal figure can offer to move or wagge amisse but 
it meets with a proper corrector and re-composer of its 
motions. Dr. H. More, Moral Cabbala. i. 

recomposition (ré-kom-p6-zish’on), ». [ς F. 
recomposition = Sp. recomposicion = Pg. recom- 
posicdo ; as re- + composition.| The act of re- 
composing ; composition renewed. 

I have taken great pains with the recomposition of this 
scene. Lamb, To Coleridge. (Latham.) 

recomptt, v. 7. An obsolete form of recount}, 

reconcentrado(re-kon-sen-tri’d6), .; pl. recon- 
centrados (-d0z). [Sp.< reconcentrar, concenter.] 
In the Cuban rebellion of 1895-98, one of the 
Cubans who were forced by the Spanish mili- 
tary authorities to abandon their homes in the 

xcountry and concentrate in the towns. 

reconcilable (rek’on-si-la-bl), a. [Also recon- 
cileable; < reconcile + -able. Cf. F. réconciliable 
= Sp. reconciliable = Pg. reconciliavel = It. ri- 
conciliabile,< Li. as if *reconciliabilis, ς reconcili- 
are, reconcile: see reconcile.] Capable of be- 
ing reconciled. Specifically — (a) Capable of being 
brought again to friendly feelings; capable of renewed 


friendship. (0) Capable of being made to agree or be con- 
sistent ; able to be harmonized or made congruous. 

Acts not reconcileable to the rules of discretion, decency, 
and right reason. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. ii. 
= Syn. (a) Appeasable, placable. (b) Consistent (with). 

reconcilableness (rek’on-si-la-bl-nes),n. The 
quality of being reconcilable. (a) Possibility of 
being restored to friendship and harmony. (0) Consisten- 
cy; harmony. Also spelled reconcileableness. 


Discerning how the several parts of Scripture are fitted 
to several times, persons, and occurrences, we shall dis- 
cover not only a reconcilableness, but a friendship and per- 
fect harmony, betwixt texts that here seem most at vari- 


ance. Boyle. 
reconcilably (rek’on-si-la-bli), adv. In arecon- 
cilable manner. Also reconcileably. Imp. Dict. 
reconcile (rek’on-sil), v.; pret. and pp. recon- 
ciled, ppr. reconciling. [<« ME. reconcilen, recon- 
sylen, recounselen, ς OF . reconcilier, reconseiller, 
F. réconcilier = Pr. Sp. Pg. reconciliar = It. 
riconciliare, < 1. reconciliare, bring together 
again, reunite, reconcile, < re-, again, + concili- 
are, bring together, conciliate: see conciliate. ] 
1. trans. 1. To econciliate anew; restore to 
union and friendship after estrangement or 
variance; bring again to friendly or favorable 
feelings. 
First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift. Mat. v. 24. 
We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
2 Cor. Υ. 20. 
To be friends for her sake, to be reconciled. ; 
Tennyson, Maud, xix. 
2. To adjust; pacify; settle: as, to reconcile 
differences or quarrels. 
You never shall, so help you truth and God! 
Embrace each other’s love in banishment;.. . 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of your home-bred hate. 
Shak., Rich. IT., i. 8. 186. 
3. To bring to acquiescence, content, or quiet 
submission: with Το. 
The treasurer’s talent in removing prejudice, and recon- 
ciling himself to wavering affections. Clarendon. 


I found his voice distinct till I came near Front street. 
. . . This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of his 
having preached to twenty-five thousand people in the 
fields. B. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 169. 


Men reconcile themselves very fast to a bold and good 

measure when once it is taken, though they condemned 

. it in advance. Emerson, Amer. Civilization. 

4. To make consistent or congruous; bring to 

agreement or suitableness: often followed by 

with or to. 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 

Tis hard to reconcile. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 199. 

If it be possible to reconcile contradictions, he will praise 

him by displeasing him, and serve him by disserving him. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxv. 

5. To rid of apparent discrepancies; harmo- 

nize: as, to reconcile the accounts of a fact given 
by two historians: cften with with or to. 


Howeuer, it breeds much difficulty to reconcile the an- 
cient Historie of the Babylonian and Assyrian great and 


In this πα 
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long continued Empire with the kingdomes and Kings in 
that Chapter by Moses mentioned. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 71. 
6. Eccles., to restore to sacred uses after dese- 
eration, or to unity with the church, by a pre- 
seribed ceremonial: as, to reconcile a church or 
a cemetery which has been profaned, as by mur- 
der; to reconcile a penitent (that is, to restore to 
communion one who has lapsed, as into heresy 
or schism), 
Oure righte Heritage before seyd [Palestine] scholde be 


reconsyled and put in the Hondes of the righte Heires of 
Jesu Crist. Mandeville, Travels, p. 4. 


The chirche is entredited til it be reconciled by the 
bysshop. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Innocent III. ordered that the remains of the excom- 
municated person... should... be exhumed; if not, 
that the cemetery should be reconciled by the aspersion of 
holy water solemnly blessed. Rom. Cath. Dict., p. 134. 
7t. To recover; regain. 


Othir kynges of the kith, that comyn fro Troy, 

That were put fro there prouyns, Repairet agayne, 

Recounseled to there cuntre, comyns & other, 

And were welcom, I-wis, to wyuis & all. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 12981. 

8. In ship-building, to join (a piece of work) 
fair with another. Theterm refers particularly 
to the reversion of curves. = Syn. 1. Reconcile, Con- 
ciliate, pacify, appease. Reconcile may apply to one or 
both parties to a quarrel; conciliate to only one. With 
either word, if only one side is meant, the person or per- 
sons seem to be rather in a position of superiority.—2, To 


compose, heal. 

τι intrans. To become reconciled. 

Your thoughts, though much startled at first, reconcile 
to it. Abp. Sancroft, Sermons, p. 104. (Latham.) 

reconcilement (rek’on-sil-ment),. [< OF. re- 

conciliement, F. réconciliement = Pr. reconcilia- 
ment = It. riconciliamento; as reconcile + -ment. | 
1. The act of reconciling, in any sense; recon- 
ciliation; renewal of interrupted friendship. 

Reconcilement is better managed by an amnesty, and 


passing over that which is past, than by apologies and ex- 
cusations. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 316. 


2. Adjustment. 


By reconcilement exquisite and rare, 
The form, port, motions, of this Cottage-girl 
Were such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian’s hand. Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 
reconciler (rek’on-si-lér), ». One who recon- 
ciles; especially, one who brings parties at va- 
riance into renewed friendship. 
reconciliation (rek-on-sil-i-a’shon),n. [< OF. 
reconciliation, F. réconciliation = Pr. reconcili- 
atio = Sp. reconciliacion = Pg. reconciliacdo = 
It. riconciliazione, < L. reconciliatio(n-), a resto- 
ration, renewal, reconciliation, ς reconciliare, 
reconcile: see reconcile.] 1. The act of recon- 
eiling parties at variance; renewal of friend- 
ship after disagreement or enmity. 
A man that languishes in your displeasure, 
. . . your lieutenant, Cassio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 47. 


I have found out a Pique she has taken at him, and 
have fram’d a letter that makes her sue for Reconciliation 
first. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iii. 11. 
2. The act of harmonizing or making consis- 
tent; an agreement of things seemingly oppo- 
site, different, or inconsistent. 

These distinctions of the fear of God give us a clear and 
easy reconciliation of those seeming inconsistencies of 
Scripture with respect to this affection. D. Rogers. 
3. Eccles.: (a) Removal of the separation made 
between God and man by sin; expiation; pro- 

itiation; atonement. 2 Chron. xxix. 24. (0) 

estoration to sacred uses after desecration, or 
to communion with the church. See reconcile, 6. 

The local interdict is quite peculiar to the Church of 


Rome, It is removed by what is termed reconciliation. 
Encyc. Brit., ΧΤΠ. 188. 


=Syn. 1. Atonement, Expiation, etc. (see propitiation) ; 
reconcilement, appeasement, pacification, reunion. 
reconciliatory (rek-on-sil’i-a-t6-ri), a. [= OF. 
reconciliatoire, F. réconciliatoire = Sp. reconcili- 
atorio, < L. reconciliare, pp. reconciliatus, recon- 
eile: see reconcile.] Able or tending to recon- 
cile. 
Those reconciliatory papers fell under the eyes of some 
grave divines on both parts. 
Bp. Hall, Specialties of the Life of Bp. Bull. 
recondensation (ré-kon-den-sa’shon), ». [< 
recondense + -ation.] The act of reeondens- 
ing. 
recondense (ré-kon-dens’), v. 1. [= OF. recon- 
denser = It. ricondensare; as re- + condense. ] 
To condense again. 
recondite (ré-kon’dit or rek’on-dit),a. [ς ME. 
*recondit, recondet,< OF. recondit = Sp. recdndito 
= Pg. It. recondito, hidden, secret, ete., ς L. re- 


reconnoiter 


conditus, put away, hidden, secret, pp. of recon- 
dere, put back again, put away, hide, < re-, back, 
+ condere, put together: see condiment, con- 
ditel,] 1. Hidden from mental view; secret; 
abstruse: as, recondite causes of things. 

When the mostinward and recondite spirits of all things 


shall be dislodged from their old close residences. 
Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv. (Latham.) 


Occasionally, . . . when a question of theological or po- 
litical interest touches upon the more recondite stores of 
history, we have an industrious examination of ancient 
sources. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 55. 


2. Profound; dealing with things abstruse. 


Men of more recondite studies and deep learning. 
Felton, On Reading the Classics. (Latham.) 


Itis this mine of recondite quotations in their original 
languages, most accurately translated, which has im- 
parted such an enduring value to this treasure of the an- 
cient theology, philosophy, and literature. 

1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 400, 


The most trivial passages he regards as oracles of the 
highest authority, and of the most recondite meaning. 
Macaulay, Dryden. 
3. In bot., concealed; not easily seen.—4, In 
entom., said of organs which are concealed in 
repose: opposed to exserted. Specifically applied 
to the aculeus or sting of a hymenopterous insect when 
it is habitually withdrawn into the body.=§Syn. 1, Oc- 
cult, mystical, mysterious, deep. 
reconditeness (ré-kon’dit-nes or rek’on-dit- 
nes), 2. The character or state of being recon- 
dite; profound or hidden meaning. 
reconditory (ré-kon’di-t6-ri), .; pl. recondi- 
tories (-riz). [= Pg. It. reconditorio, a hiding- 
place, < ML. reconditorium, a repository for 
archives, ¢ L. recondere, pp. reconditus, put or 
hide away: see recondite.] A repository; a 
storehouse or magazine. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
reconduct (ré-kon-dukt’), ο. τ. [ς L. recon- 
ductus, pp. of reconducere, bring back, hire anew 
(> It. ricondurre, prorogue, continue, = Sp. re- 
conducir, renew a lease, = Pg. reconduzir = 
F. reconduire, reconduct), < re-, back, + condu- 
cere, lead: see conduct.) To conduct back or 
again. 
Amidst this new creation want’st a guide 
To reconduct thy steps? 
Dryden, State of Innocence, ii. 1. 


reconduction (ré-kon-duk’shon), n. [= F. ré- 
conduction = Sp. reconduccion, renewal of a 
lease, = Pg. reconducgdo, prorogation, con- 
tinuanee, ς NL. *reconductio(n-), < L. recon- 
ducere, pp. reconductus, hire anew: see recon- 
duct.| In law, a renewal of a lease. 
reconfirm (ré-kon-férm’), v. t. [<« OF. (and F.) 
reconfirmer, ς ML. reconfirmare, confirm anew, 
L. re-, again, + confirmare, confirm: see con- 
firm.) To confirm anew. Clarendon, Life, ITI. 
835. 
reconjoin (ré-kon-join’), ο. t [= It. ricon- 
giugnere, < ML. reconjungere, join again, < L. 
/6-, again, + conjungere, conjoin: see conjoin.] 


x LO Conjoin or join anew. Boyle, Works, I. 739. 


reconnaissance (ré-kon’a-sans), ». [Also re- 
connoissance ; ς F. reconnaissance, formerly re- 
connoissance, recognition, reconnaissance: see 
recognizance.| The act or operation of recon- 
noitering; preliminary examination or survey. 
Specifically —(a) An examination of a territory or of an 
enemy's position, for the purpose of directing military 
operations. (9) An examination or survey of a region in 
reference to its general geological character. (ο) An ex- 
amination of a region as to its general natural features, 
preparatory to a more particular survey for the purposes 
of triangulation, or of determining the location of a public 
work, as a road, a railway, or a canal.— Reconnaissance 
in force (milit.), a demonstration or attack by a consid- 
erable body of men for the purpose of discovering the 
position or strength of an enemy. 

reconnoissance (rek-o-noi’sins), n. 
reconnaissance. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre (rek-o-noi’tér), v.; 
pret. and pp. recounoitered, reconnoitred, ppr. 
reconnoitering, reconnoitring. [< OF. recognois- 
tre, reconoistre, F. reconnaitre, recognize, take 
a precise view of: seerecognizel.] 1. trans. 11. 
To know again; recognize. 

So incompetent has the generality of historians been for 
the province they have undertaken, that it is almost a 
question whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
they would be able to reconnoitre the events of their own 
times as transmitted to us by ignorance and misrepresen- 
tation. Walpole, Historic Doubts, Pref. 

He would hardly have reconnoitred Wildgoose, however, 
in his short hair and his present uncouth appearance. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 1. (Davies.) 
2. To examine with the eye; make a prelimi- 
nary survey of; specifically, to examine or 
survey, as a tract or region, for military, engi- 
neering, or geological purposes. See recon- 
NAISSANCE. 


Same as 


reconnoiter 


These gardens also seem to be those where Titus was in 
such great danger when he came to reconnoitre the city. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 19. 


An aged, sour-visaged domestic reconnoitered them 
through a small square hole in the door. 

Scott, Kenilworth, iii. 

IT. intrans. To make a survey or inspection 
preliminary to taking some action; examine a 
position, person, opinion, etc., aS a precaution. 

He... thrust out his head, and, after reconnoitering for 
a couple of minutes, drew it in again. 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoldsby Legends, I. 51. 

She saw a tardigrade slowly walking round a bladder 
[οί Utricularia clandestina), as if reconnoitring. 

Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 408. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre (rek-9-noi’tér), 1. 

[< reconnoiter, reconnoitre, v.| A preliminary 
survey; a reconnaissance. 

Satisfied with his reconnoitre, Losely quitted the skele- 
ton pile. Bulwer, What Will He Do with It? x. 1. 

reconquer (ré-kong’kér), v.t. [< OF. reconque- 
rir, reconquerre, K. reconquérir (ef. Sp. Pg. recon- 
quistar = It. riconquistare); as re- + conquer. ] 
1. To conquer again; recover by conquest. 
Belisarius has reconquered Africa from the Vandals. 
Brougham. 
2. To recover; regain. 

Nor has Protestantism in the course of two hundred 
years been able to reconquer any portion of what she then 
lost. Macaulay, Von Ranke’s Hist. Popes. 

reconquest (ré-kong’kwest), π. [ς OF. recon- 
queste, F. reconquéte = Sp. Pg. reconquista = 


It. riconquista; as re- + conquest.} A second 
or repeated conquest. Hall. 
reconsecrate (ré-kon’sé-krat), v. t [ς re- + 


consecrate.| To consecrate anew. 

If a church should be consumed by fire, it shall, in such 
a case, be reconsecrated. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

reconsecration (ré-kon-sé-kra’shon),n. [< re- 
+ consecration.| A renewed consecration. 
reconsider (ré-kon-sid’ér), v. t. [ς OF. recon- 

siderer, F. reconsidérer = It. riconsiderare; as 
re- + consider.}] 1. To consider again; turn 
over in the mind again; review. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain the friendly 
advice which I send you. Chesterfield. 

He had set himself . . . to reconsider his worn suits of 
clothes, to leave off meat for breakfast, to do without pe- 
riodicals. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxiv. 
2. In parliamentary language, to take into con- 
sideration a second time, generally with the 
view of rescinding or of amending: as, to re- 
consider a motion in a legislative body; to re- 
consider a vote. 2 

It is believed the motion to reconsider, as in use in this 


country [the United States], is of American origin. 
Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 257. 


reconsideration (ré-kon-sid-e-ra’shon), n. [< 

reconsider + -ation.] The act of reconsidering. 
(a) A renewed consideration or review in the mind. 

Unless on reconsideration it should appear that some 

of the stronger inductions have been expressed with 

greater universality than their evidence warrants, the 

weaker one must give way. J. 8S. Mill, Logic, ITI. iv. § 3. 


(0) A second consideration; specifically, in deliberative 
assemblies, the taking up for renewed consideration that 
which has been passed or acted upon previously, as a mo- 
tion, vote, etc. Usually a motion to reconsider can be 
made only by a person who voted with the majority. 


The inconvenience of this rule [that a decision by vote 
cannot be again brought into question] . . . has led to 
the introduction into the parliamentary practice of this 
country (the United States] of the motion for reconsidera- 
tion. Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 254. 

reconsolatet (ré-kon’s6-lat), ο. t. [« re- + con- 
solate. Cf. OF. (and'F.) reconsoler = It. ri- 
consolare.| ‘To console or comfort again. 

That only God who can reconsolate us both. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquix, p. 439. 

reconsolidate (ré-kon-sol’i-dat), ο. t. [« re- + 
consolidate. Cf. F. reconsolider, reconsolidate. ] 
To consolidate anew. 

reconsolidation (ré-kon-sol-i-da’shon), n. [< 
reconsolidate + -ion.] The act of reconsolidat- 
ing, or the state of being reconsolidated; a 

y second or renewed consolidation. 

reconstituent (ré-kon-stit’a-ent), a. Reconsti- 
tuting; forming anew; giving a new character 
or constitution to. Nature, XL. 636. [Rare.] 

reconstitute (ré-kon‘sti-tit), vt [< re- + 
constitute.) To constitute anew; furnish again 
with a constitution, whether the original or a 
different one. 

reconstitution (ré-kon-sti-tu’shon), ». [= F. 
reconstitution ; as reconstitute + -ion.] The act 
or process of forming anew, or of bringing to- 
gether again the parts or constituents of any- 
thing that has been broken up or destroyed. 


No thorough reconstitution of the council was, however, 
made during the reign. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 367. 
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reconstruct (ré-kon-strukt’),v. {. [«7re- + con- 
struct. Cf. OF. (and F.) reconstruire = Pg. re- 
construir, reconstruct.] To construct again; 
rebuild. 


The aim of the hour was to reconstruct the South; but 
first the North had to be reconstructed. 
Emerson, Address, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 


Out of an enormous amount of material, Carlyle recon- 
structs for us Frederick William I. of Prussia, a living, 
moving, tantalising reality. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 92. 
reconstruction (ré-kon-struk’shgn), η. [= F. 
reconstruction = Sp. reconstruccion = Pg. recon- 
strucgao,; as reconstruct + -ἴοπ.] 1. The act 
of constructing again. 

Goethe . . . has left an interesting memorial of Euri- 
pidean study in his attempted reconstruction of the lost 
Phaethon. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 679. 
2. Specifically, in U. S. hist., the process by 
which, after the civil war, the States which had 
seceded were restored to the rights and privi- 
leges inherent in the Union. The period of re- 
construction extended from 1865 to about 1870. 
—3. That which is reconstructed. [Rare.] 

A fleet of above thirty vessels, all carrying cannon, was 
in about three months little less than created, though a 
few of the largest were reconstructions, having been first 


framed and sent over from Great Britain. 
Belsham, Hist. Great Britain, an. 1777. 


Reconstruction Acts, two acts of Congress, of which the 
first, entitled “an act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States,” was passed over the 
President's veto on March 2d, 1867; and the second, a sup- 
plementary act, was passed later in the same month. 
These acts embodied the congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion, providing that every State should remain under mili- 
tary government until certain acts should be performed. 
The principal conditions were that each State should hold 
a convention and frame a constitution ; that this constitu- 
tion must be ratified by popular vote and approved by Con- 
gress; that the new State legislature must ratify the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United States Constitution ; and 
that when the requisite number of States had ratified this 
amendment, any State which had fulfilled allrequirements 
should be readmitted to the Union, and entitled to con- 
gressional representation. By 1870all the seceding States 
were readmitted, but they were not all represented in Con- 
gress until 1871. 


reconstructionary (ré-kon-struk’shon-a-ri), a. 
[< reconstruction + -ατη.] Of or pertaining to 
reconstruction, especially to reconstruction in 
the southern United States: as, “‘reconstruc- 
tionary influence,” Congregationalist, June 17, 
1886. [Rare.] 

reconstructionist (ré-kon-struk’shon-ist), 7. 
[< reconstruction + -ist.] An adherent of re- 
construction; specifically, in U. S. politics, an 
adherent of the policy of reconstruction in the 
South. 

The Republican reconstructionists . . . barred the way. 
J.C. Harris, Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 703. 
reconstructive (ré-kon-struk’tiv), aandn. [< 
reconstruct + -ἴυει] I, a. Tending to recon- 
struct; having the power of reconstructing. 
II, n. In med., that which is adapted or ser- 
viceable for reconstructing. 
Oysters, on the other hand, are extremely useful as nerve 
reconstructives. Science, XV. 219. 
recontinuance (ré-kon-tin’ii-ans), n. [< recon- 
tinue + -αποθ.] The state of recontinuing; re- 
newed continuance. [Rare.] 
Of which course some have wished a recontinuance, 
Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, iv. 177. 
recontinue (ré-kon-tin’a), v. t. andi. [< OF. 
(and I.) recontinuer; as re- + continue.] To 
continue again oranew. [Rare.] 
All at an instant shall together go, 
To recontinue, not beginning so, 
Stirling, Doomesday, The Fourth Hour, 
reconvalescence (ré-kon-va-les’ens),n. [< re- 
+ convalescence.| Complete restoration of 
health. 

reconvene (ré-kon-vén’),v. [< ML. reconvenire, 
make an additional demand in a suit at law, lit. 
‘come together again,’ < L. re-, again, + conve- 
nire, come together: see convene.] I, intrans. 
To come together again. 

II. trans. To eall together again. 

reconventt (ré-kon-vent’), v. t [« ML. recon- 
ventus, pp. of reconvenire, in lit. sense ‘come 
together again’: see reconvene, convent.) To 

bring together, assemble, or collect again. 

He reconuenting armes therefore. 

Warner, Albion’s England, v. 27. 
reconvention (ré-kon-ven’shon), n. [< OF. 
(and F.) reconvention = Sp. reconvencién = 
Pg. reconvengdo = It. riconvenzione, ς ML. re- 
conventio(n-), a contrary action brought by a 
defendant, < reconvenire: see reconvene.| In 
law, an action by a defendant against a plaintiff 
in a previous or pending action; a cross-bill or 
counter-claim. Thus, one who could not be made de- 
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fendant in an original action, by reason of not being sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction, may in some cases, if he sues as 
plaintiff, be compelled to respond to a cross-action or 
counter-claim, by way of reconvention in reduction or ex- 
tinction of his demand. 

[< re- + 


reconversion (ré-kon-vér’shon), 7. 
conversion.| A second or renewed conversion; 
also, a conversion back to a previous belief. 

reconvert (ré-kon-vért’),v. t [« OF. (and F.) 
reconvertir = It. riconvertire; as re- + convert, 
υ.] Toconvert a second time; also, to convert 
back to a previously abandoned belief. 

About this time the East Saxons, who. . . had expell’d 
their Bishop Mellitus, and renounc’d the Faith, were by 
the means of Oswi... reconverted. Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

reconvey (re-kon-va’), v. & [ς OF. (and F.) 
reconvier, also reconvoyer, reconvey, reconvoy ; 
as re- + convey.) 1. To convey back or to its 
former place: as, to reconvey goods. 

As rivers, lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 
Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill. 
2. To transfer back to a former owner: as, to 
reconvey an estate. 

reconveyance (ré-kon-va’ans), n. [< reconvey 
+ -ance.] The act of reconveying; especially, 
the act of transferring a title back to a former 


record (ré-kérd’), v. [« ME. recorden, < OF. re- 
corder, repeat, recite, report, F. recorder = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. recordar = It. ricordare, ς L. recordari, 
LL. also recordare, call to mind, remember, | 
recollect, think over, meditate upon, ML. also 
recite, record, revise, ¢ re-, again, + cor(d-), 
heart, = E. heart: see cordial. Cf. accord, con- 
cord, discord.|] I, trans. 1+. To call to mind; 
recall; remember; bear in mind. 
Preyeth to God, lord of misericorde, 


Our olde giltes that he nat recorde. 
Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 119. 


In solitary silence, far from wight, 
He gan record the lamentable stowre 
In which his wretched love lay day and night. 
Spenser, F.Q., IV. xii. 19. 
οἱ. To recall (to another’s mind); remind. 
Ye woote youre forward, and I it you recorde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to ο. T., 1. 829. 
St. To bring to mind; suggest. 
For every other wey ye kan recorde, 
Myn herte ywis may therwith noght acorde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1518. 
4+. Tosee or know by personal presence; bear 
witness to; attest. 
For thei that misseden here mete wold make gret noyse, 


& record it redeli in Rome al a-boute. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1828. 


And alle ryghtful recordeden that Reson treuthe seyde. 
Piers Plowman (C), v. 151. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death. Deut. xxx. 19. 
How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Rome shall record. Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 256, 
5. To recite; repeat; sing; play. 


Lay al this mene while Troylus 

Recordynge his lesson in this manere: 

“Μα fey !,” thoght he, ‘“‘thus wol I seyeand thus.” 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 51. 


And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 6. 


For you are fellows only know by rote, 
As birds record their lessons. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, ii. 1. 
6. To preserve the memory of by written or 
other characters; take a note of; register; en- 
roll; chronicle; note; write or inscribe in a 
book or on parchment, paper, or other mate- 
rial, for the purpose of preserving authentic or 
correct evidence of: as, to record the proceed- 
ings of a court; to record a deed or lease; tore- 
cord historical events. 
The Levites were recorded... 


ας proprietor. 


chief of the fathers. 
Neh. xii. 22. 

That he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

* Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 988. 
And I recorded whatI heard, 
A lesson for mankind. 

Cowper, The Doves. 


7. To mark distinctly. [Rare.] 


So even and morn recorded. the third day. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 338. 


8. Figuratively, to imprint deeply on the mind 
ormemory: as, to record the sayings of another 


in the heart.—Recording bell, secretary, tele- 
graph, etc. See the nouns.— Recording gage, a gage 
provided with means for leaving a visible record of its in- 
dications. =Syn, 6, Record, Register, Chronicle, Enroll, En- 
list. To record events, facts, words; to register persons, 
voters, things ; to enroll volunteers, scholars; to chronicle 
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events; to enlist soldiers, marines. 
or deed ; to register a marriage. 
II, intrans. 1}. To reflect; meditate; ponder. 


Praying all the way, and recording upon the words which 
he before had read. Fuller, 


2. To sing or repeat a tune: now only of birds. 


She had no sooner ended with the joining her sweet lips 
together but that he recorded to her music like rural poesy ; 
and with the conclusion of his song he embraced her. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
Sweet robin, linnet, thrush, 
Record from every bush. 
B. Jonson, The Penates. 


The young males [birds] continue practising, or, as the 
bird-catchers say, recording, for ten or eleven months. 
Darwin, Descent of Man, I. 53. 


record (rek’ord, formerly also ré-kérd’),. [< 
ME. record, recorde, < OF, record, recort, wit- 
ness, record, mention, = Pr. recort = Cat. record 
= Sp. recuerdo, remembrance, = It. ricordo, re- 
membrance, warning, instruction, < ML. recor- 
dum, witness, record, judgment; from the verb: 
see record, υ.] 1. Attestation of a fact or 
event; testimony; witness. 
Purely hir symple recorde 


Was founde as trewe as any Ὀοπάς, 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. $34. 


Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is true. 

John viii. 14. 

Heaven be the record to my speech ! 
hak., Rich. IT., i. 1. 30. 

The record of a nameless woe 

In the dim eye’s imploring stare. 

Whittier, The Human Sacrifice. 
2+. Memory; remembrance. 


Vio. at ‘eae . . « died that day when Viola from her 
ir 
Had number’d thirteen years. 
Seb. O, that record is lively in my soul! 
Shak., Τ. N., v. 1. 958. 


3. That which preserves remembrance or mem- 
ory; @ memorial. 


Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. Shak., Sonnets, lv. 


4. Something set down in writing or delineated 
for the purpose of preserving memory; specif- 
ically, aregister; an authentic or official copy of 
any writing, or an account of any facts and pro- 
ceedings, whether public or private, usually en- 
tered in a book for preservation; also, the book 
containing such copy or account: as, the rec- 
ords of a court of justice; the records of a town 


or parish; the records of a family. In law the 
term is often used, even without qualification, to designate 
the records of a family, a corporation, a priest or church, 
etc., but these, except when rendered public by law or le- 
gal sanction, are really private records. 


He commanded to bring the book of records of the chron- 
icles; and they were read before the king. Esther vi. 1. 


Burn all the records of the realm. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI1., iv. 7. 16. 


Probably the very earliest record which we possess of 
any actual event is the scene depicted on a fragment of 
an antler, which was found in the rock shelter at Laugerie 
Basse, in Auvergne. Jsaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 16. 


5. The aggregate of known facts in a person’s 
life, especially in that of a public man; person- 
al history: as, a good record; a candidate with 
a record. 

Because in America party loyalty and party organiza- 
tion have been hitherto so perfect that any one put for- 
ward by the party will get the full party. vote if his char- 
acter is good and his record, as they call it, unstained. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 76. 


6. In racing, sports, ete., the best or highest 
recorded achievement of speed, distance, en- 
durance, or the like: as, to beat the record in 
leaping.— 7+. Same as recorder, 4. [Rare.] 


Melodious instruments, as Lutes, Harpes, Regals, Records 
and such like. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 53. 


Assurances or conveyances by record, those made or 
evidenced by the authority of a court of record, as a con- 
veyance by private act of Parliament or royal grant, or 
a fine and recovery.—Clos the record, in Scots law, 
the judicial declaration that the pleadings in a cause are 
at issue for trial.— Contract of record. See contract.— 
Court of record, See court, 7.—Debt of record, a debt 
which is shown by public record to exist.—Estoppel by 
record, See estoppel.—In record, on record, upon rec- 
ord, set down; registered; recorded. 


Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To fine the faults whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 40. 


Convicted fools they are, madmen upon record. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel,, To the Reader, p. 75. 


Judgment record. See judgment.—Matter of record. 
See matter.—Nisi prius record. See nist prius.—Pub- 
lic records, official entries of facts, transactions, or doc- 
uments, made by public officers pursuant to law, for the 
purpose of affording public notice or preserving a public 
memorial or continuing evidence thereof. More specifi- 
cally —(a) In old Eng. law, authentic documents in official 
rolls of parchment, particularly of judicial proceedings, 
and preserved in a court of record. (0) In modern use, 
the original process and pleadings in an action or suit, with 
the judgment and such other proceedings as are involved 
therein and required to be included by the law of the 
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forum, which are filed and registered as containing a per- 
manent memorial of the essential features of the adjudi- 
cation.—To beat, break, or cut the record, in contests 
of speed, skill, endurance, etc., to surpass any recorded ex- 
ploit in the line in question: as, to break the record for the 
runningjump. [Collog.]—To discharge of record. See 
discharge.—To falsify arecord. See falsify.— Trial by 
record, a common-law mode of trial, had when a matter 
of record is pleaded and the opposite party pleads that 
there is no such record. The trialis by inspection of the 
record itself; no other evidence is admissible.=Syn, 4 
Note, chronicle, account, minute, memorandum. 


recordable (ré-kér’da-bl),a. 1. Capable of ree- 
ordation or being known as past.— 2. Worthy 
of being recorded; deserving of record. 
Of very important, very recordable events, it was not 
more productive than such meetings usually are. 
Jane Ausien, Emma, xxxviii. 
recordancet (ré-kér’dans), n. [< OF. recor- 
dance, remembrance, < recorder, remember: see 
record.| Remembrance; recollection. Howell, 
Letters. 
recordari facias loquelam (rek-6r-da’ri fa’ shi- 
as lo-kwé’lam). [So called from these words 
in the writ, in the L. (ML.) form, lit. ‘cause the 
complaint to be recorded’: L. recordari, pass. of 
recordare, usually deponent recordari, remem- 
ber, ML. also recite, record; facias, 2d pers. 
sing. pres. subj. (in impv. use) of facere, make, 
cause; loquelam, ace. of loquela, complaint. ] 
In Jaw, an old writ directed to the sheriff to 
make a record of the proceedings of a cause 
depending in an inferior court, and remove the 
= ah to the King’s (Queen’s) Bench or Common 
leas. 
recordation (rek-or-da’shon), n. [Early mod. 
E. recordacion; < OF. recordation, recordacion, 
F. recordation = Pr. recordacio = Sp. recorda- 
cién = Pg. recordagdéo = It. ricordazione, ς L. 
recordatio(n-), recalling to mind, recollection, 
remembrance, « recordari, remember: see rec- 
ord.) 11. Recollection; remembrance. 


For suche as be in sorowe, care, or peyné can not sleape 
soundely, for the often recordacion of theyr euils. 
Udall, Flowers, fol. 138. 


To raii. upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble husband. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 61. 


Sinfull man, whose very heart should bleed 
With recordation of soe straunge a deed. 
Times’ Whistle (K. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 
2. The act of recording; also, a record; a re- 
gister. 


I think that the wittes of many readers haue diuerted 
from the weyght of great affaires, to the recordation of 
such pleasaunt thynges. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 200), 


Ulyss. Why stay we, then? 
Tro. To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 
Shak., '\’. and C., v. 2. 116. 


Papers pertaining to the probate and recordation of 
wills. Code of Virginia, 1873, clv. § 7. 
recorder (ré-kér’dér), n. [< ME. recorder, a 
pipe, *recordour, recordowre, a witness, ς OF. 
recordeor, recordeour, recordeur, one who re- 
cords or narrates, a witness, a judge, a min- 
strel, = Sp. recordador, recorder, = It. ricor- 
datore, remembraneer, ς ML. recordator, a re- 
corder, ς L. recordari, remember: see record. | 
1+. One who bears witness; a witness. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 426.—2. One who records; specifi- 
cally, a person whose official duty is to register 
writings or transactions, as the keeper of the 
rolls of a city, or the like. 


Elihoreph and Ahiah, ... scribes; Jehoshaphat the 
son of Ahilud, the recorder. 1 Ki. iv. 3. 
I... asked the mayor what meant this wilful silence ; 
His answer was, the people were not wont 
To be spoke to but by the recorder. 
Shak., Rich. II1., iii. 7. 30. 
3. A judge having local criminal jurisdiction 
ina city or borough. [The designation is little 
used in the United States except in the State of 
New York.]—4}. A musical instrument of the 
flageolet family, having a long tube with seven 
holes and a mouthpiece. In some cases an eighth 
hole, covered with gold-beaters’ skin, appears near the 
mouthpiece, apparently to influence the quality of the 


tone. The compass of the instrument was about two oc- 
taves. Also record, 
O, the recorders! let me see one. .. . Will you play upon 
this pipe? Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 360. 
Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders, Milton, P. L., i. 551. 


5. A registering apparatus; specifically, in te- 
leg., 8 receiving instrument in which a perma- 
nent record of the signals is made. In the earlier 
form, as invented by Morse, the record was made by em- 
bossing on aribbon of paper by means of a style fixed to 
one end of a lever, which carried at the other end the 
armature of an electromagnet. Several devices for using 
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ink were afterward substituted for the style. In Bain’s 
chemical recorder the dots and dashes were registered by 





Telegraph Recorder or Register. 


a, base; 4, electromagnet; c, screw-posts for terminals of wires; 
d, armature ; ε, writing-wheel ; _“ mechanism for unwinding paper 
from reel; 6, reel of paper ribbon; 4, paper ribbon. 


the chemical decomposition of some substance with which 
the paper was impregnated, the decomposition being pro- 
duced on the passage of a current of electricity. In Thom- 
son’s siphon recorder, used principally on long cable-lines, 
a fine glass tube bent into the shape of a siphon is attached 
to the movable part of the receiving instrument, one arm 
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Siphon Recorder. 


a,ink-well; 4, siphon; ο, signal-coil; d@, motor; 6, rheostat; 
J. vibrator; g, slide-resistance; 4, interrupter; z, paper-roller; 
J, reel of paper. 


of which dips into a vessel of ink, and the other moves 
back and forth at right angles to a strip of paper which is 
regularly moved by clockwork. ‘The electrification of the 
ink causes it to be projected from the end of the tube in 
minute drops, so that the movementsof the coil are record- 
ed on the slip of paper in very fine dots very near one an- 
other. The principal advantage of this instrument is that 
only a very feeble current is required to give a permanent 
record of the signals, 


pipe των (ré-k6r’dér-ship), ». [ς recorder 

+ -ship.] The office of recorder; also, the pe- 
riod during which a person holds this office. 

record-office (rek’ord-of’is), x. A place where 
public records are kept and may be consulted. 

recorporification (ré-k6r’p6-ri-fi-ka’shon), n. 
[< re- + corporification.] The act of embody- 
ing again, or the state of being reémbodied; 
the state of being invested anew with a body. 
Boyle, Works, III. 53. ([Rare.] 

recouch (ré-kouch’), v.7. [<« OF. (and F.) re- 
coucher = It. ricollocare, replace; as re- + 
couch, 0.] To lie down again; retire again toa 
couch. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p.386. [Rare. ] 

recounsel}, v. ¢ A Middle English form of 
reconcile. 

recount! (ré-kount’), ο. ¢t [Early mod. E. also 
recompt; < ME. recompten, < OF. reconter (ef. F. 
raconter) = Sp. Pg. recontar = It. ricontare, « 
ML. recomputare, recall to mind, narrate, count, 
relate, ¢« L. re-, again, + computare, count, com- 
pute: see count1.] 1. To relate in detail; recite; 
tell or narrate the particulars of; rehearse. 


The greatest enimyes to discipline, as Plato recompteth, 
are labours and sleepe. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 143. 
I must 
Once in a month recount what thou hast been. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 262. 
The lawyer... 
Went angling down the Saco, and, returning, 
Recounted his adventures and mishaps. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 


ο). To account; consider. 
Thy wordes as japes ought wel to be recompted. 
Lydgate, The Bayte. 

=Syn. 1. To narrate, repeat, detail. 

recount? (ré-kount’),v.t. [<7re- + countl.] To 
count again. 

recount? (ré-kount’), ». [ς recount?, v.] A 
counting anew; a second or repeated count. 

recountal (ré-koun’tal), n. [< recount! + -al.] 
The act of recounting; a detailed narration. 
[Rare. ] 


recountal 


A mere recountal of facts. 

A.V. J. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. v. 
recountment (ré-kount’ment),. [< recount) + 

-ment.| Relation in detail; recital. [Rare.] 

When from the first to last betwixt us two 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bathed. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 141. 
recoup (ré-kép’),v.¢ [ς OF. recouwper, recoup- 
per, recolper, recoper, cut again, cut back, cut 
off, strike, F. recouper, cut again, < re-, again, 
+ couper, cut: see coupon, coupé.] 1. In law, 
to keep back as a set-off or discount; diminish 
by keeping back a part: as, to recoup from a 
servant’s wages the damages caused by his 
negligence; to recoup from the price of goods 
sold a claim for breach of warranty as to qual- 
ity.—2. To reimburse or indemnify for a loss 
or damage by a corresponding advantage: com- 
monly used reflexively. 

Elizabeth had lost her venture; but, if she was bold, she 
might recoup herself at Philip’s cost. Froude. 
It was necessary for parliament to intervene to compel 
the landlord to recoup the tenant for his outlay on the 
land. W.S. Gregg, Irish Hist. for Eng. Readers, Ρ. 161. 

3. To return or bring in an amount equal to. 


Why should the manager be grudged his ten per cent. 
... Whenit would be the means of securing to the share- 
holders dividends that in three or four years would recoup 
their whole capital? 


Saturday Rev., Aug. 1, 1868, p. 151. (Latham.) 


recoup (ré-k6p’), ». [< OF. recoupe, recouppe, 
something cut off, a shred, < recouper, cut off: 
see recoup, v.] In law, the keeping back of 
something which is due; a deduction; recoup- 
ment; discount. Wharton. 

recoupé (ré-k6-pa’), a. [< F. recoupé, pp. of re- 
couper, cut again: see recoup, v.] In her., cut 
or divided a second time: especially noting an 
escutcheon which, being divided per fesse, is 
divided again barwise, usually in the base. 

recouped (ré-képt’), a. [< recoup + -ed2, after 
F. recoupé: see recoup, υ.] In her.: (a) Same 
as couped. (b) Same as recoupé. 

recouper (ré-k6’pér), η. In law, one who re- 
coups or keeps back. Story. 

recoupment (ré-k6p’ment), ». [ς OF. (and F.) 
recowpement, < recouper, recoup: see recoup, v. | 
In law, the act of recouping or retaining a part 
of a sum due by reason of a legal or equitable 
right to abate it because of a cross-claim aris- 
ing out of the same transaction or relation. 

recourt, recoure}, v. ¢% Obsolete forms of re- 
cover2, 

recourse (ré-kors’), η. [ς ME. recours, ς OF. 
(and F.) recours = Pr. recors = - Pg. recurso 
= It. ricorso, recourse, retreat, ς L. recursus, 
a running back, return, retreat, < recurrere, 
pp. recursus, run back, retreat: see recur. Cf. 
coursel,] 1. Resort for help or protection, as 
when in difficulty or perplexity. 

As I yow saie, so schall it bee, 


Ye nedis non othir recours to craue. 
York Plays, p. 237. 
Hippomenes, therefore, had recourse to stratagem. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, iv. 


Though they [the Italians] might have recourse to bar- 
barity as an expedient, they did not require it as a stimu 
lant. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
2. Resort; customary visitation or communi- 
cation. 

Vpon their countrye bordered the Nerutans, of whose 
nature and condicions Cesar founde thus muche by en- 
quirye, that there was no recourse of merchants vnto them. 

Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 53. 


3t. Access; admittance. 
1] give you a pottle of burnt sack to give me recourse 
to him, and tell him my name is Brook. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 223. 
4+. Return; new attack; recurrence. 
Preventive physick . . . preventeth sickness in the 
healthy, or the recourse thereof in the valetudinary. 
Sir Τ. Browne. 
5t. Repeated course; frequent flowing. 
Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 55. 
6. In Scots law, the right of an assignee or dis- 
ponee under the warrandice of the transaction 
to recur on the vendor or cedent for relief in 
ease of eviction or of defects inferring war- 


randice.—Indorsement without recourse. See in- 
dorsement. 


recourset (ré-k6rs’), υ. 7 [ς L. recursare, run 
back, freq. of recurrere, run back: see recur, 
and ef. recourse, v.] 1. To return; recur. 


The flame departing and recoursing thrise ere the wood 
took strength to be the sharper to consume him. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 924. 

Recoursing to the thinges forepaste, and divining of 

thinges to come. Spenser, F'. Q., To the Reader. 
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2. To have recourse. 


The Court re-courst to Lakes, to Springs, and Brooks: 
Brooks, Springs, and Lakes had the like taste and looks. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
recoursefult (ré-kérs’ful), a. [< recourse + 
-ful.| Returning; moving alternately. 
Thetis’ handmaids still in that recourseful deep 
With those rough Gods of sea continual revels keep. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 279. 
recover! (ré-kuy’ér), v. t. [ς OF. (and F.) re- 
couvrir, cover again, cover up, = Pr. recobrir = 
OCat. ricobrir = It. ricoprire, cover again, < L. 
re-, again, + cooperire, cover, hide: see cover}, 
v.] To cover again or anew. Sometimes writ- 
ten distinetively re-cover. 
When they [old shoes] are in great danger, I recover 
them. Shak., J. C., i. 1. 28. 
recover? (ré-kuv’ér), v. [ς ME. recoveren, re- 
coevren, recoeuren, recouren, recuren, rekeveren, 
rekeuren, < OF. recovrer, recouvrer, recuvrer, re- 
coevrer, recoverer, recouverer, regain, recover, 
get, obtain, etc., Ε'. recowvrer, recover, = Pr. Sp. 
recobrar = Pg. recuperar = It. recuperare, < ia 
recuperare, reciperare, get again, regain, recoy- 
er, revive, restore; in ML. also intr., revive, con- 
valesce, recover; < re- + -cuperare, -ciperare, 
of uncertain origin; perhaps orig. ‘make good 
again,’ < Sabine *cuprus, cyprus, good; or orig. 
‘desire,’ < L. cupere, desire: see Cupid. Cf. re- 
cuperate, and recurel, a contracted form, and 
cover2, a reduced form, of recover?.] I, trans. 
1. To regain; get or obtain again (after it has 
been lost). 
And some to ryde and to recoeure that vnrigtfully was 
wonne. Piers Plowman (B), xix. 2389. 
Than com alle the Bretouns oute of the wode, and haue 
recouered the felde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 654, 
And David recovered all that the Amalekites had carried 
away. 1 Sam, xxx. 18. 


I spier’d for my cousin fu’ couthy and sweet, 
Gin she had recover’d her hearin’. 
Burns, Last May a Braw Wooer. 


2. To restore from sickness, faintness, or the 
like; cure; heal. 


Am I God, . . . that this man doth send unto me to 
recover a man of his leprosy? ασε, η. 7%. 


He’s most desperate ill, sir; 
I do not think these ten months will recover him. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 3. 


3. To repair the loss or injury of; retrieve; 
make up for: as, to recover lost time. 


For los of catel may recovered be, 
But los of tyme shendeth us,” quod he. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 27. 
Yet this loss, 
Thus far at least recover’d, hath much more 
Establish’d in a safe unenvied throne. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 22. 
Diligence . . . gives great advantages to men: it loses 
no time, it conquers difficulties, recovers disappointments, 
gives dispatch, supplies want of parts. 
Penn, Advice to his Children, iii. § 10. 
Jamaica society has never recovered the mixture of Buc- 
caneer blood. 
Dr. Arnold, Life and Correspondence, Ῥ. 505. 


He had given a shake to her confidence which it never 


could recover. J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain, Ρ. 263. 


4. To rescue; save from danger. 
That they may recover themselves out of the snare of the 


devil. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 


If you will not undo what you have done—that is, kill 
him whom you have recovered [saved from drowning]— 
desire it not. Shak., T. N., ii. 1. 39. 


He fell into the water, near the shore, where it was not 
six feet deep, and could not be recovered. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 291. 
δΙ. To reach by some effort; get; gain; find; 
come to; return to. 

With cormerantes make thy nek long, 


In pondys depe thy pray to recouere. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 25. 
If she be lost, we shal recovere another. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 406. 
Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way 
out. hak., T. N., ii, 3. 200. 


The forest is not three leagues off ; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ν. 1. 12. 


Your son-in-law came to me so near the time of his go- 
ing away as it had been impossible to have recovered him 
with a letter at so far a distance as he was lodged. 

Donne, Letters, lix. 
6}. To reconcile; reéstablish friendly relations 
with. 

What, man! there are ways to recover the general again: 
you are but nowcast in his mood; . . . sue to him again, 
and he’s yours. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 273. 
7. In law, to obtain by judgment in a court of 
law or by legal proceedings: as, to recover 
lands in ejectment; to recover damages for a 
wrong, or for a breach of contract. It does not 


recover? (ré-kuv’ér), n. 


recoverability (ré-kuv’ér-a-bil’i-ti), n. 


recoverable (ré-kuv’ér-a-bl), a. 





recoverable 


necessarily imply the actual gain of satisfaction or pos- 
sepa but ordinarily only the obtaining of judgment 
erefor. 


There is no Iuge y-sette of suche trespace 
By which of right one may recouered be. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 74. 


8. In hunting, to start (a hare) from her cover 
orform. Halliwell.—9+. To fetch; deal. 

He [Pounce]. . . smote the kynge vpon the helme, . . . 
and whan Pounce wolde have recovered a-nother stroke, 
the kynge spored his horse in to the stour. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 391. 


101. To restore to a previous state. 


To hiden his desire al in mewe 
From every wyght yborne, alle outrely, 
But he myghte aught recovered be therby. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 383. 
Recover arms (milit.), a word of command, in firing, re- 
quiring the piece to be brought back or recovered from 
the position of aim to that of ready.— To recover one’s 
self. (a) To regain one’s strength, consciousness, com- 
posure, or the like. 
He fell down for dead; ... 
But Robin he soon recovered himself, 
And bravely fell to it again. ; 
Robin Hood and the Ranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 209). 
(6+) To recoup one’s self. 

I shall pay the Wager in the Place appointed, and try 
whether I can recover myself at Gioco d’amore, which the 
Italian saith isa Play to cozen the Devil. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 25. 
To recover the wind of, to cause (an animal pursued) 
to run with the wind, that it may not perceive the snare. 

Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if 
you would drive me into atoil? Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 361. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, To get back, repair, recruit, recuperate, 
reéstablish. ; 

II, intrans. 1. To regain health after sick- 
ness; grow well again: often followed by of or 
trom. 


Go, enquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether 
I shall recover of this disease. 2 Ki. i. 2. 


With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 317. 
2. To regain a former state or condition, as 
after misfortune or disturbance of mind: as, 
to recover from a state of poverty or depres- 
sion. In this sense formerly and still some- 
times used elliptically without from. 

Twelue of the men in the flyboat were throwne from the 
Capstern by the breaking of a barre, and most of them so 
hurt that some never recovered it. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 102. 


Two of... [the men] fell into the ice, yet recovered 
again. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 302. 


As soon as Jones had a little recovered his first surprise. 
Fielding, Tom Jones, v. 6. 


Just as we were recovering the effects of breakfast, the 
sound of firing from Outram’s position summoned all idlers 
to the front. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 284. 


3t. To come; arrive; make one’s way. 
With much ado the Christians recovered to Antioch. 

Fuller. 

4. To obtain a judgment at law; succeed in a 

lawsuit: as, the plaintiff has recovered in his 

suit. 

[ς ME. recover, recure ; 

from the verb.] 1+. Recovery. 

He was in peril to deye, 


And but if he hadde recourere the rather that rise shulde 
he neure. Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 67. 


Tle witness when I had recovered him, 

The prince’s head being split against a rocke 

Past all recover. Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). 
2. In boating, the movement of the body by 
which a rower reaches forward from one stroke 
in preparation for the next: as, the bow oar is 
slow in the recover. 
a-bil’; [< re- 
coverable + -ity (see -bility).] The state or 
property of being recoverable. 

[ς OF. (and 


F.) recowrable; as recover? + -able. Cf. recu- 
perable.} 1. Capable of being regained or re- 
covered, 

You have lost nothing by missing yesterday at the trials, 
but a little additional contempt for the High Steward ; and 
even that is recoverable, as his long paltry speech is to be 
printed. Walpole, Letters, IT. 43. 
2. Restorable from sickness, faintness, dan- 
ger, or the like. 

It is a long time... to spend in [mental] darkness; 
. « 1 1 am recoverable, why am I thus? 

Cowper, To Rev. John Newton, Jan. 13, 1784. 
3, Capable of being brought back to a former 
condition. 
A prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable. 
Shak., T. of Α., iii. 4. 13. 
4. Obtainable from a debtor or possessor: as, 
the debt is recoverable. 


recoverable 


Being the only case in which damages were recoverable 
in any possessory actions at the common law. 
Blackstone, Com., IIL. x. 
5. That may be recovered from. [Rare.] 
Whether the sicknesse or disease be curable and recover- 
able, yea,orno? J. Gaule, Πῦς-μαντία, an, 1652, p. 940. 
recoverableness (ré-kuv’ér-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being recoverable; capability of being 
recovered. 
recoverancet (ré-kuy’ér-ans), ». [< OF. re- 
coverance, recovrance, recuvrance, recouvrance, 
F. recowvrant, pp. of recouvrer, recover: see re- 
οουεγ».] Recovery. York Plays, p. 223. 
recoveree (ré-kuv-ér-6’),n. [< recover? + -ee1.] 
In law, the tenant or person against whom a 
judgment is obtained in common recovery. See 
common. 
recoverer! (ré-kuv’ér-ér), x. [ς ME. recoverer, 
ς OF. recovreor, recouvreur, ς recovrer, recover: 
see recover2.] One who recovers; a recoveror. 
recoverer“t, ». [ME.,< OF. recovrier, aid, help, 
recovery, < recovrer, recover: see recover2. | 
Aid; help; recovery. 
And by that Castell where-of I speke hadde the saisnes 
all her recouerer and all her socour of the contrey. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 185. 
recoveror Siam m. [< OF. recovreor, 
οίο.: see recovererl.] In law, the demandant 
or person who obtains a judgment in his favor 
xin common recovery. See common. 
recovery (ré-kuv’ér-i), 2.; pl. recoveries (-iz). 
[Early mod. E. recovery, recoverie; ς AF. re- 
covery (Littleton), OF. recovree, recuvree, re- 
couvree, recoveree, recovery, < recovrer, recover: 
see recover2,v. Cf. recover?, n., and discovery. ] 
1. The act or power of recovering, regaining, 
retaking, conquering again, or obtaining re- 
newed possession: as, to offer a reward for the 
recovery of stolen goods. ς 
What the devil should move me {ο undertake the re- 
covery of this drum? Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 38. 
Mario Sanudo, a Venetian, . . . lived about the 14th Age, 
a Man full of zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 269. 
2. Restoration from a bad to a good condition; 
especially, restoration from sickness, faintness, 
or the like; also, restoration from low condition 
or misfortune. 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 


And bear him home for his recovery. 
Shak., C, of E., v. 1. 41. 


This year much of the wheat is destroyed, . . . but the 
Lord hath sent much rain for the recovery of the remainder, 
N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 321. 


Pray tell me how you are, and if you are making a good 
recovery. Sydney Smith, To Countess Grey. 
3+. Attainment; reaching. 

To thintent that his adversaryes showld not have ready 
recovery of the shore, and coome a land. 

Polydore Vergil, Hist. Eng., xxv. (Camden Soc.), p. 213. 
4. In law, the obtaining of right to something 
by a verdict or judgment of court from an op- 
posing party in a suit: as, the recovery of debt, 
damages, and costs by a plaintiff; the recovery 
of costs by a defendant; the recovery of land in 
ejectment. Compare finel, n., 3.—5. In fen- 
cing, the return of the fencer to his original 
position ‘‘on guard” after extending himself in 
the lunge (which see). It is done by raising the left 
hand sharply, withdrawing the right foot from its place 
in extension, and flexing the right elbow more or less till 
the foil or sword is in the proper position to await the 
opponent’s riposte (which see).— Abolition of Fines 


and Recoveries Act. See jinel1.—Common or feigned 
recovery. See common. 


recrayedt, a. [ME., ς OF. γεσγαῖ (= It. ricre- 
duto), pp. of recroire, be recreant (see recreant), 
+ E. -ed?.| Recreant. 
Ac reddestow neuere Regum, thow recrayed Mede, 
Whi the veniaunce fel on Saul and on his children? 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 257. 
recreance (rek’ré-ans), ». [ς ME. recreance, < 
OF. recreance, weariness, faintness, faint-heart- 
edness, « recreant, weary, faint-hearted, cow- 
ardly: see recreant.] Recreancy. Chaucer. 
recreancy (rek’ré-an-si), n. [As recreance 
(see -cy).] The quality of being recreant; a 
cowardly yielding; mean-spiritedness. 


Amidst the poignancy of her regrets, her shame for her 
recreancy was sharper still. 


Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxvii. 
recreandiset, ». [ME. recreaundise, < OF. re- 
creandise, recreantise, weakness, cowardice, rec- 
reancy, < recreant, recreant: see recreant.] 
Reereancy; apostasy; desertion of principle. 

1 seye nought for recreaundise, 
For I nought doute of youre servise. 
om, of the Rose, 1. 2107. 
recreant (rek’ré-ant), a. απᾶ π. [< ME. recre- 
ant, recreaunt, recrayhand, ς OF. recreant, re- 
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creaunt, giving up the contest, acknowledging 
defeat, weary; as a noun, one who acknow- 
ledges defeat, a craven, recreant; ς ML. recre- 
den(t-)s, ppr. (cf. equiv. 7ecreditus, a recreant, 
prop. pp.) of recredere (> OF. recroire), give in, 
recant; se recredere, own oneself beaten in a 
duel or judicial combat; lit. ‘believe again,’< L. 
re-, again, + credere, believe: see credent. Cf. 
miscreant.| I, a. 1. Ready to yield in fight; ac- 
knowledging defeat; hence, craven; cowardly. 
Compare craven. 


He that despeireth hym is lyke the coward champioun 
recreant, that seith ‘‘recreaunt” withoute nede. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 125. 


2. Unfaithful to duty; betraying trust. 
And if I eny man it graunte, 


Holdeth me for recreaunte. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4090. 


Who, for so many benefits received, 
Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and false, 
Milton, P. R., iii. 138. 
Then and there 1... offered up a vow... that I 
would in no manner prove recreant to her dear memory, or 
to the memory of the devout affection with which she had 
blessed me. Poe, Tales, I. 449. 
II, n. One who yields in combat and cries 
craven; one who begs for mercy; hence, a mean- 
spirited, cowardly, or unfaithful wretch. 
With his craftez ganne he calle, 
And callede thame recrayhandes alle, 
Kynge, knyghtes in-with walle. 
Perceval, 610. (Halliwell.) 
You are all recreants and dastards. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 28. 
We find St. Paul 
No recreant to this faith delivered once. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 84. 
recreantly (rek’ré-ant-li), adv. [ς ME. recre- 
antly; < recreant -ly2.] In a recreant or 
cowardly manner; basely; falsely. 
That he wold be dede ful recreantly, 
Or discomfite wold this cruell geant. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4496. 
recreate! (rek’ré-at), 0. [< L. reereatus, pp. of 
recreare (> It. ricreare = Sp. Pg. Pr. recrear = 
OF. recreer, F. récréer), create or make again, 
revive, refresh, recruit, ς ve-, again, + creare, 
create: see create.] I, trans. To revive or re- 
fresh after toil or exertion; reanimate, as lan- 
guid spirits or exhausted strength; amuse; di- 
vert; gratify. 
Sweete sauers [savors] greatly recreatynge and comfort- 
ynge nature, 
Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 151). 
Go, recreate yourselves abroad ; go, sport. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 3. 


Painters, when they work on white grounds, place be- 
fore them colours mixed with blue and green to recreate 
their eyes. Dryden. 


As every day brought her stimulating emotion, so every 
night yielded her recreating rest. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xx. 
ae To reanimate, enliven, cheer, entertain. 
. intrans. To take recreation. 
They suppose the souls in purgatory have liberty to 
recreate. LL. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 121. (Latham.) 
recreate? (ré-kré-at’), ο. t [ς L. recreatus, 
pp. of recreare, create again: see recreatel.]} 
To create anew: often written distinctively 
re-create. 


On opening the campaign of 1776, instead of reinforcing, 
it was necessary to recreate the army. 
Marshall. (Webster.) 


The mass of men, whose very souls even now 
Seem to need re-creating. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT, 225, 
recreation! (rek-ré-a’shon), n. [< ME. recre- 
ation, recreacyon, recreacioun, ς OF. recreation, 
F’. récréation = Pr. recreacio = Sp. recreacidén 
= Pg. recreagdo = It. ricreazione, recreation, 
diversion, < L. recreatio(n-), recovery from ill- 
ness, restoration, ς recreare, pp. recreatus, re- 
fresh, revive: see recreatel.] 1. The act of 
recreating, or the state of being recreated; re- 
freshment of the strength and spirits after toil; 
amusement; diversion; also, some occupation 
which serves to recreate or amuse. 
Vnkyndely thei kidde them ther kyng for to kenne, 
With carefull comforth and colde [poor] recreacioun. 
York Plays, p. 481. 


God never did make a more Calm, quiet, innocent recre- 
ation than angling. I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 5, 


Soft Recreations fit the Female-kind ; 
Nature for Men has rougher Sports design’d. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
2. A short piece of music introduced among 
technical exercises for variety and practice in 
style.—3}. Dinner; refreshment; refection. 


recrimination 


We will to our recreation. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 178, 
=Syn. 1. Amusement, Entertainment, etc. (see pastime), 
sport, play. 

recreation? (ré-kré-a’shon), n. [ς L. recrea- 
tio(n-), in lit. sense: see recreation1 and recre- 
ate2,| The act of creating or forming anew; a 
new creation; specifically, in theol., regenera- 
tion. Also written re-creation. 

recreational (rek-ré-a’shon-al), a. [ς recrea- 
tion! + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or conducing to 
recreation. The Century, XL. 176. 

recreation-ground (rek-ré-a’shon-ground), ». 
A place set apart for sports and other recrea- 
tions. 

recreative (rek’ré-a-tiv), a. [ς OF. recreatif, 
F. récréatif, diverting, amusing, = Sp. Pg. re- 
creativo = It. ricreativo, < L. recreare, pp. recre- 
atus, recreate, revive, restore, etc.: see recre- 
ate1.] Tending to recreate; refreshing; giv- 
ing new vigor or animation; giving relief after 
labor or pain; amusing; diverting. 

Another Vision happned to the same Authoure, as com- 


fortable recreatyve as the former was dolorous. 
Puttenham, Partheniades. 


Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of your time; 
but choose such which are healthful, short, transient, 
recreative. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, i. 1. 


In this ‘‘ Manual of Sins” . . . our recreative monk has 
introduced short tales, some grave and some he deemed 
facetious, which convey an idea of domestic life and do- 
mestic language. 1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 198. 

recreatively (rek’r6-a-tiv-li), adv. In a ree- 
reative manner; with recreation or diversion. 
Imp. Dict. 

recreativeness (rek’ré-a-tiv-nes),”. The qual- 
ity of being recreative, refreshing, or diverting. 

recrement (rek’ré-ment), η. [ς OF. recrement, 
F. récrément = Sp. Pg. recremento, refuse, < L. 
recrementum, dross, slag, < *recernere, < re-, 
back, + cernere, pp. cretus, separate: see con- 
cern, concrete, and ef. excrementi.] 1. Super- 
fluous matter separated from that which is 
useful; dross; scoria; spume. 

Of all the visible creatures that God hath made, none is 
so pure and simple as light; it discovers all the foulness 
of the most earthly recrements, it mixeth with none of 
them. Bp. Hali, Remains, p. 41. 
2. In med., a fluid which, after having been 
separated from the blood, is returned to it, as 
the saliva, the secretion of serous membranes, 
ete. 

recremental (rek-ré-men’tal), a. [ς recrement 
+ -al.] Consisting of or pertaining to recre- 
ment; recrementitious. Armstrong, Art of Pre- 
serving Health, iii. 254. 

recrementitial (rek’ré-men-tish’al), a. [ς F. 
récrémentitiel; as recrement + -it-ial.] Same 
as recrementitious. 

recrementitious (rek’ré-men-tish’us), a. [= 
Sp. Pg. recrementicio; as recrement + -it-ious.] 
Drossy; consisting of superfiuous matter sepa- 
rated from that which is valuable. Boyle, 
Works, I. 645. 

recrewt (ré-kr6’),v. 1. [< *recrew, ς OF. recreue, 
recrue, & supply, spare stores, recruit, F. re- 
crue, supply, addition, recruit, levy: see re- 
cruit.| To recruit. 

One intire troop with some other odd troopers, and some 
stragling foot, that were to recrew other companies. 

Prince Rupert's beating up of the Rebel Quarters at Post- 

[comb and Chinner (1643), p. xvi. (Davies.) 
recriminate (ré-krim‘i-nat),v. [<« ML. recri- 
minatus, pp. of recriminare (> It. recriminare = 
Sp. Pg. recriminar = OF. recriminer, F. récrimi- 
ner), accuse in return, <¢ L. 1e-, back, + crimi- 
nari, accuse: see criminate.] J, intrans. To 
return one accusation with another; retort a 

charge; charge an accuser with a like crime. 

Such are some of the personalities with which Decker 
recriminated. I. D’ Israeli, Calamities of Authors, IT. 339. 

ΤΙ. trans. To accuse in return. [Rare.] 

Did not Joseph lie under black infamy? he scorned so 
much as to clear himself, or to recriminate the strumpet. 

South. 
recrimination (ré-krim-i-na’shon), n. [« OF. 
recrimination, F. récrimination = Sp. recrimi- 
nacion = Pg. recriminacgdo = It. recriminazione, 
< ML. recriminatio(n-), < recriminare, reerimi- 
nate: see recriminate.| 1. The act of recrim- 
inating; the meeting of an accusation by a 
counter-accusation: as, to indulge in mutual 
recriminations. 

Let us endeavour to remove this objection, not by re- 


crimination (which is too easie in such cases), but by living 
suitably to our holy Religion. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. vi. 
Short-sighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct 
of England may be in this system of aspersion, recrimina- 
tion on our part would be equally ill-judged. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 76, 


recrimination 


2. In Jaw, an accusation, brought by an accused 
person against the accuser, of being in a simi- 
lar guilt as charged, or derelict in a correspond- 
ing duty; a counter-accusation. 

recriminative (ré-krim’i-na-tiv), a. [ς recrimi- 
nate + -ive.] Of the nature of or pertaining to 
recrimination; indulging in recrimination; re- 
criminatory. Imp. Dict. 

recriminator (ré-krim’i-na-tor),. ([Cf. F. ré- 
criminateur = Sp. recriminador, one who recrim- 
inates, recriminating; as recriminate + -or1.] 
One who recriminates; one who accuses the 
accuser of a like crime. 

recriminatory (ré-krim’i-na-t6-ri), a. [= F. 
récriminatoire = Pg. recriminatorio ; as recrimi- 
nate + -ογή.] Retorting accusation; recrimi- 
nating. 

They seem to have been so entirely occupied with the 
defence of the French directory, so very eager in finding 
recriminatory precedents to justify every act of its intol- 
erable insolence. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 

recrossed (ré-krést’), a. In her.: (a) Having 
the ends crossed. (b) Same as crossed when 
noting a ecrosslet: thus, a cross ecrosslet re- 
crossed is the same as a cross crosslet crossed. 

recrucify (ré-kr6’si-fi), v. t. [« re- + crucify.] 
To crucify again. 

By it [wilful sin] we do, as the Apostle teaches, recrucify 

the Son of God, and again expose Him to open shame. 
Barrow, Works, VI. 79. 

recrudency (ré-kré’den-si),n. [As recrud(esce) 
+ -ency.] Same as recrudescence. 

recrudesce (ré-krj-des’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. 
recrudesced, ppr. recrudescing. [= Pg. recru- 
descer, < L. recrudescere, become raw again, 
¢ re-, back, again, + crudescere, grow harsh, « 
crudus, raw: see crude.| 1. To become raw 
or exacerbated again.—2. To revive; become 
alive again; be renewed. 

Ideas which have made no part of the waking life are 
apt to recrudesce in the sleep-waking state. 

ώς Mind, IX. 118. 

recrudescence (ré-kré-des’ens), n. [< F. reeru- 
descence = Sp. Pg. recrudescencia ; as recrudes- 
cen(t) + et 1. The state of being recrudes- 
cent, or becoming raw or exacerbated again. 
Hence—2. A reopening; renewal; a coming 
into existence anew; a fresh outbreak. 

The king required some regulations should be made for 
obviating the recrudescence of those ignoramus abuses for 


the future that had been so scandalous before. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 632. (Davies.) 

That recrudescence of military organization which fol- 
lowed the Conquest. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 525. 
3. In med., increased activity of a disease or 
morbid process after partial recovery. 

A kind of recrudescence [of scarlet fever], but without 
the reappearance of the rash, would seem possible up to 
the eighth week. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1392. 
4. In bot., the production of a fresh shoot from 
the top of a ripened spike. ne 

recrudescency (ré-kré-des’en-si), ». [As re- 
crudescence (see -cy).| Same as recrudescence. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 578. 

recrudescent (ré-kri-des’ent), a. [= Pg. re- 
crudescente, < Li. recrudescen(t-)s, ppr. of recru- 
descere, break out afresh, become raw again, 
< re-, again, + crudescere, become raw.} 1. 
Growing raw, sore, or painful again.— 2, Com- 
ing into existence or renewed vigor again. 

recruit (re-krét’), v. [Formerly also recrute ; 
= D. recruteren = G. recrutieren = Dan. rekru- 
tere = Sw. rekrytera, < OF. recruter, levy, prop. 
recluter, mend, = Pg. recrutar, reclutar, levy, = 
Sp. reclutar, complete, supply, also recruit, = 
It. reclutare, complete, levy,< ML. reclutare (af- 
ter Rom.), recruit, orig. mend, patch, < L. re- 
+ Teut.(AS.) clat (> OF. clut), clout, lit. ‘rag,’ 
‘piece’: seecloutl. The orig.sense was forgot- 
ten, and confusion ensued with OF. recreue, re- 
crue, a supply, spare stores, ete., recrue, a levy 
of troops, prop. an addition, supply, fem. of 
recreu, Ἑ. recru, pp. of recrottre, recroistre, 
grow again, < L. re-, again, + crescere, grow, 
increase: see crease, increase, ete. Cf. accrew, 
recrew, crewl.] I, trans. 1. To repair by fresh 
supplies; supply lack or deficiency in. 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour. 

Granville, Phyllis Drinking. 

2. To restore the wasted vigor of; renew the 

health, spirits, or strength of; refresh: as, to 
recruit one’s health. 

And sol began the world anew; and, by the blessing 


of God, was again pretty well recruited before I left this 
town. R. Know (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 385). 


I sat down and talked with the family while our guide 
recruited himself with a large dish of thick sour milk. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 419. 
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3. Tosupply with new men; specifically, to sup- 
ply with new men for any deficiency of troops; 
make up by enlistment: as, to recruit an army. 

His [Amurath’s] forces, . . . though daily recruited by 


the new supplies which came to them, yet mouldred Dp 


away. North, tr. of Theuet’s Lives, 
The Frank population of Cyprus... was either con- 
stantly diminishing or recruited by arrivals from the West. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 168. 

4, To ro view. take supplies on board of, as 


a vessel: as in the phrase to recruit ship. =$yn. 
Reinforce, replenish. 


II. intrans. 1. To gain new supplies of any- 
thing lost or wasted; gain flesh, health, spirits, 
ete. 

My master, said I, honest Thomas . . . is come to Bath 
to recruit. Yes, sir, I said to recruit—and whether for 
men, money, or constitution, you know, sir, is nothing to 
him, nor any one else. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
2. To gain new supplies of men for any object; 
specifically, to raise new soldiers. 

When a student in Holland he there met Carstairs, on 
a mission into that country to recruit for persons qualified 
to fill the chairs in the several universities of Scotland. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
3. To enter port for supplies, as a vessel. 
recruit (ré-kriét’), η. [=D. recruut=G. recrut = 
Dan. rekrut = Sw. rekryt, ς OF. recreute = Sp. 
recluta = Pg. recruta = It. recluta, recruit; 
from the verb, confused in OF. with recreue, 
a supply, recrue, a levy of troops.] 1. A fresh 
supply of anything wasted or used, as of pro- 
visions and supplies on shipboard, ete. 

Carrying also plentiful recruits of provisions. 

Beverley, Virginia, i. {| 9. 

A Recruit of new People. Howell, Letters, I. i. 38. 

The state is to have recruits to its strength, and reme- 
dies to its distempers, Burke. 
2. A soldier or sailor newly enlisted to supply 
the deficiency of an army or a navy; one who 
has newly filled a vacancy in any body or class 
of persons. 

The powers of Troy 

With fresh recruits their youthful chief sustain. 
den. 
3, Asubstitute for something wanting. [Rare.] 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny’d, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 206. 
Port of recruit (naut.), a recruiting-station. 
recruital (ré-kr6’tal), ». 
renewed supply of anything lost or exhausted, 
especially of strength or vigor, bodily or men- 
tal. [Rare.] 

Shortly after this communion Mr. Chalmers sought re- 
lief and recruital in an excursion to Fifeshire. 

W. Hanna, Chalmers, ΤΙ. 65. 
recruiter (ré-kré’tér), m. One who recruits. 
recruithood (ré-krét’ hid), απ. [< recruit + 

-hood.| The condition of a recruit; the state 
or the period of being a recruit. [Rare. ] 

Old soldiers who read this will remember their green 
recruithood and smile assent. The Century, XX1X. 108. 

recruiting-ground (ré-kré’ting-ground), n. A 
place or region where recruits are or may be 
obtained. 

The murderers of Ceesar had turned the provinces which 
they governed into one vast recruiting-ground for a last 
decisive struggle. W. W. Capes, The Early Empire, Int. 

recruiting-party (ré-kré’ting-pir’ti), π. A 
number of soldiers, in charge of an officer or 
8, non-commissioned officer, who are detached 
from their regiment or post for the purpose of 
enlisting recruits. 

recruiting-sergeant (ré-kré’ting-siir’jent), η. 
A sergeant deputed to enlist recruits. 

recruitment (ré-krét’ment), n. [ς F. recrute- 
ment = Sp. reclutamiento = Pg. recrutamento, 
the act of recruiting; as recruit +-ment.] The 
act or business of recruiting; the act of rais- 
ing new supplies of men for an army or a navy. 


The theoretical recruitment is partly voluntary and part- 
ly by lot for the militia. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLIIL 40, 


Rec. Sec. An abbreviation of Recording Sec- 
retary. 
rectt, a. [ME., < L. rectus, straight, direct, 


right: see right.] Direct; immediate. 
Thus ys mede and mercede as two manere relacions, 
Rect and indyrect. Piers Plowman (C), iv. 336. 
rect. An abbreviation of (a) in pharmacy, 
(rectificatus) rectified; (b) rector, 
recta, η. Plural of rectum. 
rectal (rek’tal),a. [<rectum + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to or connected with the rectum or straight 
gut: as, rectal parts or organs; rectal disease, 
operation, instrument; rectal action, evacua- 


tion.— Rectal alimentation, the administration of 
enemeta containing food specially prepared for absorp- 
tion by the mucous membrane of the large intestine.— 


rectalgia (rek-tal’ji-i), πα. 


rectangle (rek’tang-gl), a. and n. 


rectangled (rek’tang-gld), a. 


» Fesse rectangled. See fesse. — 
[< recruit + -al.] A Tectangular (rek-tang’ gi- 
Bde: earns (rek - tang - gii- 


rectangularly (rek-tang’gi-lir-li), adv. 


recti, κ. cots. 
recticrureus (rek’ti-kré-ré’us), n.; pl. recticru- 


rectifiable (rek’ti-fi-a-bl), a. 


rectification 


Rectal anesthesia, the administration of ether or other 
anesthetics by the rectum.— Rectal chemise. See che- 
mise.— Rectal crises, paroxysms of pain in the rectum, 
often with tenesmus, and sensations as of a foreign body, 
met with in cases of locomotor ataxia.—Rectal dia- 
, the sheet of muscles closing the rectal outlet 
of the pelvis, consisting of the sphincter ani externus 
superficially, and a deeper layer composed of the levator 
ani and coccygeus.— Rectal fissure, a very painful crack- 
like opening in the mucous membrane of the lower part of 
the rectum.— Rectal glands. See gland. 
[NL., < rectum, ree- 
tum, + Gr. ἄλγος, pain.) Neuralgia of the rec- 
tum: same as proctalgia. 

[< OF. (and 


F.) rectangle = Sp. rectdngulo = Pg. rectangulo 
= It. rettangolo, rectangular, a rectangle, ¢ 
LL. rectiangulum, having a right angle, < rec- 
tus, right, + angulus, an angle: see right and 
angle3.| 1. a. Reetangular; right-angled. 

If all Athens should decree that . . . in rectangle tri- 
angles the square which is made of the side that sub- 
tendeth the right angle is equal to the squares which are 
made of the sides containing the right angle, ... geo- 
metricians . . . would not receive satisfaction without 
demonstration thereof. Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 


ΤΙ. ~. 1. A quadrilateral plane figure having 
all its angles right angles 
and its opposite sides conse- 
quently equal. When the adja- 
cent sides are equal, it is a square. 
The area of a rectangle is equal to 
se product εν two oo hee oti r 

: us, if its sides measure 6 feet an 
πες 4 feet, its area is 24 square feet. 

2. The product of two lengths. Thus, especially 

in old books, ‘‘the rectangle under two lines” is spoken of, 

meaning substantially the product of their lengths. 

8t. A right angle. 

Th’ acute, and the rect-Angles too, 
Stride not so wide as obtuse Angles doo. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 


[< rectangle + 
-οά-.] 1. Having a right angle or right an- 
gles; right-angled.— 9. | 
her., forming a right angle,. | | η 
or broken twice, forming two _ ΙΙΙ INN 
right angles: said of a he- 
raldie line and also of a di- 
vision of the field so bounded 
by it: as, a chief rectangled.— 









Argent, a Chief Rec- 
lir), a. [= F. rectangulaire tangled gules. 

= Sp. Pg. rectangular, < L. rectangulus, rectan- 
gled: see rectangle.] Right-angled; having an 
angle or angles of ninety degrees.— Rectangular 
coordinates, in analytical geom. See coérdinate.— Rec- 
t hyperbola, a hyperbola whose asymptotes 
are at right angles to one another. 

— Rect map-projection. 

See projection.— Rectangular solid, : 

in geom., a solid whose axis is perpen- | 

dicular to its base. 


lar’i-ti),n. [ς Ε. rectangularite ; 
as rectangular + -ity.] The qual- 
ity or state of being rectangu- } 
lar or right-angled; rectangu- ο ρου Hy: 
larness. 

In a 


rectangular manner; with or at right angles. 
PeRACRRE MALY, polarized, in optics, oppositely po- 
arized. 





rectangularness (rek-tang’gi-liir-nes), n. Ree- 


tangularity. Imp. Dict. 


rectascension (rek-ta-sen’shon), n. [< L. rectus, 


right, + ascensio(n-), ascension.] In astron., 
right ascension. 
Plural of rectus. 


vei (-1). [NL.,<L. rectus, straight, + crus (crur-), 
leg: see crurzus.| The straight muscle of the 
front of the thigh; the rectus femoris. Coues. 
[< F. rectifiable 
= Sp. rectificable = Pg. rectificavel; as rectify 
+ -able.] 1. Capable of being rectified, cor- 
rected, or set right: as, a rectifiable mistake .— 
2. In geom., said of a curve admitting the con- 
struction of a straight line equal in length to 


zany definite part of the curve. 
rectification (rek’ti-fi-ka’shon), n. [< OF. (and 


F.) rectification = Pr. rectificatio = Sp. rectifi- 
cacién = Pg. rectificacdo = It. rettificazione, < 
ML. rectificatio(n-), ς rectificare, rectify: see 
rectify.| The act or operation of rectifying. 
(a) The act of correcting, amending, or setting right that 


which is wrong or erroneous: as, the rectification of errors, 
mistakes, or abuses. 


The proper rectification of the expression would be to 
insert the adverb as. H. Blair, Rhetoric, xxii. 


(0) The process of refining a substance by repeated or 
fractional distillation: it is in this way freed from other 
substances which are either more or less volatile than 


rectification 


itself, or from non-volatile matters : as, the rectification 
of spirits. The concentration of sulphuric acid in platinum 
or glass vessels is sometimes (improperly) called rectijica- 
tion. 

The process of rectification is generally done by redis- 
tilling, and filtering through alternate layers of woolen 
blankets, sand, and granulated bone or ee pp charcoal, 

Pop. Sci. Mo., X XIX. 80. 
(ο) In geom., the determination of a straight line whose 
length is equal toa given portion of a curve; the finding 
a formula for the length of the arc of a given curve.— 
Rectification of a globe, in astron. and geog., the ad- 
justment of it preparatory to the solution of a proposed 
problem. m ' 
rectified (rek’ti-fid), p.a. [Pp. of rectify.] 1. 
Made right; corrected. 

Be just therefore to thyself all the way, pay thyself, and 
take acquittances of thyself, all the way, which is only 
done under the seal and in the testimony of a rectified 
conscience. Donne, Sermons, ix. 
2. In hort., developed ina desired direction, as 
when plain tulips are propagated till they sport 
into variegated forms. 

Some of the progeny ‘“‘ break,” that is, produce flowers 
with the variegation which is so much prized. The flower 
is then said to be ‘‘rectijied.” Encyc. Brit., XII. 259. 
rectifier (rek’ ti-fi-ér), π. [ς rectify + -erl.] 
One who or that which rectifies. (α) One who cor- 
rects or amends. 

Fast friend he was to reformation, .. . 

Next rectifier of wy law. 

. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 432. 

(0) One who refines a substance by repeated distillations 
or by filtering or any other method ; specifically, one who 
rectifies liquors. (ο) In the distillation of alcoholic liquors: 
(1) A vessel or receptacle in which a second distillation is 
carried on, to condense the liquor and increase its alcoholic 
strength, or to flavor it by exposing the flavoring substance 
to the vaporized spirit.. (2) A cylindrical vessel continu- 
ous with a primary still, in which repeated distillations 
occur till the alcohol reaches the desired strength. Also 
called rectifying column, and simply column. (dt) An in- 
strument formerly used for indicating the errors of the 
xcompass. Falconer. 


rectify (rek’ti-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. rectified, 
ppr. rectifying. [Early mod. E. rectifie, rectyfye; 
< OF. (and F.) rectifier = Pr. Sp. Pg. rectificar 
= It. rettificare, < ML. rectificare, make right, 
rectify, < L. rectus, straight (= E. right), + 
-ficare, < facere, make.] 1. To make right or 
straight; correct when wrong, erroneous, or 
false; amend: as, to rectify errors, mistakes, 
or abuses: sometimes applied to persons, 
I meant to rectify my conscience. 
Shak., Hen. VITI., ii. 4. 203. 


I onlie strive 
To rectijie abuses which deprive 
The Gospell of his propagation 
And plentifull encrease. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 16. 
To rectifie a common-wealth with debaushed people is 
impossible. Capt. John Smith, Works, 11. 106. 
When an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up and rectijfies his own. 
Suckling, Agiaura, Epil. 
This morning I received from him the following letter, 
which, after having rectified some little orthographical 
mistakes, I shall make a present of to the public. 
Addison, Husbands and Wives. 
Specifically —2. In distilling: (a) To remove 
impurities from (an alcoholic distillate) and 
raise to a required proof or strength by repeat- 
ed distillation. As flavoring materials are often added 
during rectification in the manufacture of gin, cordials, 
factitious brandy, etc., the term rectify has been extended 
to the performance of these processes. Hence—(b) 
To bring (a spirit) by repeated distillation to 
the strength required, and at the same time to 
impart to it the desired flavor. See rectifier. 
—3. In chemical manuf. and in phar.: (a) To 
separate impurities from (a crystalline body) 
by dissolving and recrystallizing it, sometimes 
repeatedly, and sometimes also with intermedi- 
ate washing of the crystals. (b) To raise (a li- 
quid) to a prescribed strength by extraction of 
some part of its liquid components. Distillation 
under ordinary atmospheric pressure or in a vacuum, and 
absorption of water by substances having strong affinity 
for water, as caustic lime, calcium chlorid, ete., when such 


substances do not affect the chemical constitution of the 
substances under treatment, are common. processes em- 


ployed in rectification. (¢) To remove impurities 
from (solutions) by filtering them through sub- 
stances absorbent of dissolved impurities, but 
non-absorbent of, and chemically inactive up- 
on, the substance to be purified. Of such ma- 
terials bone-black is a typical example, espe- 
cially in sugar-refining, Ta) To purify by one 
or more resublimations.—4, In math., to deter- 
mine the length of (a curve, or a part of a curve) 
included between two limits.— 5, In the use of 
the globes, to place (a globe) in such a position 
that the solution of a given problem may be ef- 
fected with it.—Rectifying developable, or recti- 


fying developable surface of a non-plane curve, a 
evelopable surface such that, when it is unrolled into a 
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plane with the curve to which it belongs, the latter is un- 
rolled into a right line: it is perpendicular to the normal 
and the osculating planes. — rath Lay ον e, the cuspi- 
dal edge of the rectifying developable.—Re ifying line} 
the line common to two consecutive rectifying planes.— 


Rec plane, a plane tangent to the rectifying sur- 
face.—To rec alcoholic liquors, See def. 2.—To 
rectify a sun- See the quotation. 


Torectify the dial (using the old expression, which means 
to prepare the dial for an observation). 
Encyc. Brit., ΥΠ. 161. 


To rectify the course of a vessel, in nav., to determine 
its true course from indications of the ship’s compass, by 
correcting the errors of the compass due to magnetic va- 
riations and local attractions.—To rectify the globe, in 
astron. and geog., to bring the sun’s place in the ecliptic on 
a globe to the metal meridian, and otherwise adjust it in 
order to prepare it for the solution of any proposed prob- 


lem.=Syn. 1. Improve, Better, etc. (see amend), redress, 
adjust, regulate. 
Rectigrade (rek-tig’ra-dé), π. pl. [NL.: see 


rectigrade.| A group of spiders; the rectigrade 
spiders. Also Rectigrada, Rectigrades. 
rectigrade (rek’ti-grad), a. [< L. rectus, 
straight, + gradi, step: see gradel.] Walking 
straight forward, as a spider; pertaining to 
the Rectigradz: correlated with laterigrade, 
saltigrade, ete. 
rectilineal (rek-ti-lin’é-al), a. [Cf. It. rettilineo 
= OF. (and F.) rectiligne; < ML. *rectilineus, 
having a straight line, < L. rectus, straight, 
right, + linea, a line: see right and line?, n.] 
Same as rectilinear. | 
rectilineally (rek-ti-lin’é-al-i), adv. Same as 
rectilinearly. | 
rectilinéar (rek-ti-lin’6-ar), a. [<L. rectilineus, 
rectilineal (see rectilineal), + -ar3.] . Straight- 
lined; bounded by straight lines; consisting 
of a straight line or of straight lines; straight: 
7 a rectilinear figure or course. Also recti- 
ineal, 


Whenever a ray of light is by any obstacle turned out 
of its rectilinear way, it will never return to the same rec- 
tilinear way, unless perhaps by very great accident, 

Newton, Opticks. 


Rectilinear lens, motion,etc. See the nouns.—Recti- 
linear muscle, See muscle, 2. 
[< recti- 


rectilinearity (rek-ti-lin-é-ar’i-ti), η. 


linear + -ity.] ‘The state of being rectilinear. * 


Coleridge. 

rectilinearly (rek-ti-lin’é-iir-li), adv. In a 
rectilinear manner or direction; in a right line. 
rectilinearness (rek-ti-lin’6-iir-nes), n. The 


quality or condition of being rectilinear. IV. 
19. Greg, Mise. Essays, 2d ser., p. 230. 
rectilineoust (rek-ti-lin’é-us),a. [= OF. (and 


F.) rectiligne = Sp. rectilineo = Pg. rectilineo = 
It. rettilineo, < ML. *rectilineus : see rectilineal. | 
Rectilinear. Ray, Works of Creation, i. 

rectinerved (rek’ti-nérvd), a. [< L. rectus, 
straight, + nervus, nerve, + -ed2.] In bot., hav- 
ing nerves running straight from their origin 
to the apex or to the margin: said mostly of 
parallel-nerved leaves. 

rection (rek’shon), η. [< L. reetio(n-), a lead- 
ing, guiding, government, direction, < regere, 
pp. rectus, rule, govern: see regent.) In gram., 
the influence or power of a word in consequence 
of which another word in the sentence must 
have a certain form, in regard to number, case, 
person, mode, or the like; government. 

rectipetality (rek’ti-pe-tal’i-ti), η. [ς L. rec- 
tus, straight, + petere, seek (see petition), + -al 
+ -ity.] bot., the inherent tendency of stems 
to grow in a right line, as indicated by Voech- 


ting’s experiments with the clinostat. Even parts 
grown crooked incline to straighten when freed from de- 
flecting influences. This general tendency is modified, 
however, by an irregularity called heterauxesis (which see). 


rectirostral (rek-ti-ros’tral), a. (Cf. F. recti- 
rostre; ς Τι. rectus, straight, + rostrum, beak, + 
-al.| Having a straight bill or beak, as a bird. 

rectischiac (rek-tis’ki-ak), a. [< NL. rectum 
+ ischium + -ae.] Same as ischiorectal. 

rectiserial (rek-ti-sé’ri-al), a. [< L. rectus, 
straight, + series,a row: see serial.] 1. Dis- 
posed in a right line; rectilinear or straight, as 
a row or séries of parts.—2. In bot., disposed 
‘in one or more straight ranks: specifically used 
by Bravais, in contrast with curviserial (which 
see), to describe those forms of phyllotaxy in 
which a second leaf soon stands exactly over 
any given leaf, and thus all fall into right lines. 

rectitic (rek-tit’ik), a. [ς rectitis + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or affected with rectitis, 

rectitis (rek-ti’tis), n. [NL., < rectum + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the reetum. 

rectitude (rek’ti-tiid), n. [< OF. rectitude, ret- 
titude, Ε'. rectitude = Pr. rectetut = Cat. rectitut 
= Sp. rectitud = Pg. rectitude = It. rettitudine, 
ς Li rectitudo (-in-), straightness, uprightness, 
ς rectus, straight, = E. right: see right.] 1. 





rector 


Straightness: as, the rectitude of a line. 
son. 

Young pines, bent by . . . snowfalls or other accident, 
in seeking to recover their rectitude, describe every grace- 
ful form of curve or spiral. A. B. Alcott, Tablets, p. 12. 
2. Rightness of principle or practice ; upright- 
ness of mind; exact conformity to truth, or to 
the rules prescribed for moral conduct by ei- 
ther divine or human laws; integrity; honesty; 
justice. 

Of the rectitude and sincerity of their life and doctrine 


to judge rightly, wee must judge by that which was to be 
their rule. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


Provided they ‘‘keep o’ the windy side of the law,” the 
great majority are but little restrained by regard for strict 
rectitude. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 465. 
3. Correctness; freedom from error, as of con- 
duct. 

Perfectly conscious of the rectitude of her own appear- 
ance, [she] attributed all this mirth to the oddity of mine. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


=§ 2. Integrity, Uprightness, etc. (see honesty), prin- 


ciple, equity. 

recto (rek’to), nm. [1. < L. recto, abl. of rectum, 
right: see right, n.~ 2. For recto folio, ‘the 
right page,’ opposed to verso folio, ‘the oppo- 
site page’: L. recto, abl. of rectus, right; folio, 
abl. of folium, a leaf, sheet: see folio.} 1. In 
law, a writ of right, now abolished.—2. In print- 
ing, the right-hand page of an open book: op- 
posed to the left-hand, reverso or verso. In books 
as commonly printed, the odd folios, pages 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., 
are the rectos; the even folios, pages 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., the 
Teversos. 


Junius had seen books of this kind printed by Coster 
(the beginnings of his labours) on the rectos of the leaves 
only, not on both sides. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 689. 

recto-. In composition, rectal; of the rectum. 
rectocele (rek’t6-sél), π. [ς NL. rectum, rec- 
tum, + Gr. κήλη, tumor.] Prolapse of the ree- 


John- 


tovaginal wall through the vagina. Compare 
proctocele. 
rectogenital (rek-t6-jen’i-tal), a. [ς NL. rec- 


tum, rectum, + L. genitalis, genital.] Of or per- 
taining at once to the rectum and to the geni- 
talia: as, the rectogenital chamber. 
rector (rek’tor), n.. [= OF. rettewr, recteur, F. 
recteur = Pr. Sp. rector = Pg. rector, reitor = It. 
rettore, ¢ L. rector, a ruler, director, rector, ς re- 
gere, pp. rectus, rule: see regent.|] 1. A ruler 
or governor. [Rare.] 
The rector of the vniuersitie called to counsell all the 


doctors regentes that were that tyme at Tholose. 
Hall, Hen, VIII., an, 22. 
Reason (which in right should be 
The special rector of all harmony), 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 

Who shall be the rectors of our daily rioting? 
Milton, Areopagitica (ed. Hales), p. 24. 
2. In the Ch. of Eng., a clergyman who has 
the charge of a parish and full possession of 
all the rights and privileges attached thereto. 
He differs from the vicar in that the latter is entitled only 
to a certain proportion of the ecclesiastical income spe- 
cially set apart to the vicarage. The latter, again, differs 
from the curate (in the narrower or popular sense of that 
word), who is subject to the incumbent, whether rector or 
vicar, and the amount of whose salary is determined not 
by the law, but by the patron of the benefice, or by the 

incumbent employing him. Abbreviated Rect. 


The bishops that are spoken of in the time of the primi- 
tive Church, all such as parsons or rectors of parishes are 
with us. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 13. 
3. In the United States, a cler an in charge 
of a parish in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
—A4., In the Rom. Cath. Ch., an ecclesiastie in 
charge of a congregation, a college, or a reli- 

ious house; specifically, the superior of a 
esuit seminary or college. 


His wife... fled. . . to Saint Jaques le Grand; . . . 
her death . . . was faithfully confirmed by the rector of 
the place. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 69. 


5. The chief elective officer of some universi- 


ties, as in France and Seotland. In Scotland rector 
is also the title of the head master of an academy or impor- 
tant public school ; in England, of the heads of Exeter and 
Lincoln colleges, Oxford. In the United States it is a title 
assumed by the principals of some private schools: as, the 
rectors of St. John’s and St. Paul’s. In Germany rector is 
the title of the head of a higher school; the chief officer of 
a university is styled rector magnijicus or, when the prince 
of the country is the titular head, rector magnijicentissimus. 
The rector... in the first instance was head of the 
faculty of arts... . {t was not until the middle of the 
14th century that the rector became the head of the col- 
lective university [of Paris). _Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 835. 
6. The presiding officer or chairman of certain 
gilds and associations. | 
Many artists. . . as rectors represented the greater and 
lesser art guilds in the city government [of Siena]. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 51. 
Lay rector, in the Ch. of Eng., alayman who receives and 
possesses the rectorial tithes of a benefice. Lee, Glossary. 
— Missionary rector, in the Rom, Cath. Ch., a priest 


rector 


appointed by the bishop to certain parishes in England, 
in the United States to the charge of any parish.— Rec- 
tor of a Board of Trustees, the presiding officer. 
rectorage (rek’tor-aj),n. [OF’. rectorage,< rector 
+ -age. | Arector’s benefice. Compare vicarage. 
Sic pastoris wyll be weill content 
To leif vpon the fer les rent, 
Nor hes sum Vicare for his waige, 
Or Rector for his Rectoraige. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 326. 
rectoral (rek’tor-al), a. [<F. rectoral= Sp. rec- 
toral, < ML. *rectoralis, < L. rector, a rector: see 
rector.| Same as rectorial. Blackstone. 
rectorate (rek’tor-at),. anda. [< F. rectorat 
= Ρ' rectorado = Pg. reitorado = It. rettorato, 
< ML, rectoratus, the office of a rector,< L. rec- 
tor, a rector: see rector.] I, n. The office or 
rank of rector; the period of incumbency of a 
rector. ! 

His two rectorates in our city, from 1829 to 1845, saw the 
beginning of asuccessful revolt against the leadership of 
Evangelicals. The American, X. 297. 

ΤΙ. a. Same as rectorial. 


His very instructive rectorate address on The Backward- 
ness of the Ancients in Natural Science. 
Pop. Sci..Mo., XIII. 263. 
rectoress, rectress (rek‘tor-es, -tres),m. [€rec- 
tor + -ess.]. 1. A female rector or ruler; a 
governess. [Rare, ] 
Be thou alone the rect’ress of this isle, 


With all the titles I can thee enstile. 
Drayton, Legend of Matilda, st. 39. 


Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Rectress of action, arbitress of fate. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 4. 
2. A rector’s wife. [Humorous. ] 
In this way the worthy Rectoress consoled herself. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xlviii. 
Also rectrix. 
rectorial (rek-t6’ri-al), a. [< rector + -ial.] Of 
or peraming to a rector or a rectory.—Recto- 
rial tithes, tithes payable to the rector, ordinarily those 
of corn, hay, and wood, Also great tithes, 


The tithes of many things, as wood, in particular, are 
in some parishes rectorial, and in some vicarial tithes. 
! Blackstone, Com., 1. xi. 
rectorship (rek’tor-ship), n. [<rector + -ship.] 
1. The office or rank of a rector.—2}. Rule; 
direction; guidance. 
Why, had your bodies ° 
No heart among you? or had you tongues to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgement ? 
Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 918. 
rectory (rek’tor-i), ».; pl. rectories (-iz). [< OF. 
rectorie = Sp. rectoria = Pg. reitoria = It. ret- 
toria, < ML. rectoria, the office or rank of a rec- 
tor, < L. rector, a rector: see rector.) 1. A par- 
ish church, parsonage, or spiritual living, with 
all.its rights, tithes, and glebes.—2. A rector’s 
mansion or parsonage-house. 
The Rectory was on the other side of the river, close 
to the church, of which it was the fitting companion. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 
rectoscope (rek’to-skop),”. [< NL. rectum, rec- 
tum, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.) A speculum used for 
rectal examination. 
rectostenosis (rek’t6-sté-n6’sis), η. [NL.,< 
rectum (see rectum) +.Gr. στένωσις, stricture: 
see stenosis.]| Stricture of the rectum. 
rectotomy (rek-tot’d-mi),. [< NL. rectum, ree- 
tum, + Gr. -τομία, ¢ τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] The 
operation for dividing a rectal stricture. — 
recto-urethral (rek’10-i-ré’thral), a. Pertain- 
ing to the rectum and to the urethra: as, the 
recto-urethral space (a vertical triangular inter- 
val between the membranous urethra above 
and the rectum below, with the apex at the 
prostate gland).—Recto-urethral fistula, a fistula 
connecting the rectum and the urethra. 
recto-uterine (rek-t0-i’te-rin), a. Of or be- 
longing to the rectum and the uterus.— Recto- 
uterine folds or ligaments, semilunar folds of perito- 
neum passing one on each side from the rectum to the 
posterior upper surface of the uterus, forming the lateral 
walls of the rectovaginal pouch.— Recto-uterine fossa, 
the space between the uterus and the rectum above the 
borders of the recto-uterine folds.x—Recto-uterine 
pouch. See pouch. " pi 
rectovaginal (rek-t0-vaj’i-nal), a, Of or be- 
longing to the rectum and the vagina.— Recto- 
vaginal: fistula, a fistulous opening between the rectum 
and the vagina.— Rectovaginal hernia. Same as rec- 
tocele.— Rectovaginal pouch. See pouch.—Rectovagi- 
nal septum, the tissues separating the rectum and the 
vagina. 7 
rectovesical (rek-t0-ves’i-kal),a. [¢ NL. rectum 
+ E. vesical.| Of or belonging to the rectum 


and the bladder.— Rectovesical fascia. See fascia. 

—Rectovesical folds, the posterior false ligaments of 

the bladder, lunate folds of peritoneum between the blad- 

der and the rectum in the male. Also called semilunar 

folds of Douglass.—Rectovesical fossa, the pouch of 

τος lying between the bladder and the rectum.— 
ctovesical pouch, See pouch. 
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rectress, ”. See rectoress. 

rectrices, η. Plural of rectriz. 

rectricial (rek-trish’al), a.. [< NL. rectria (rec- 
tric-), a tail-feather (see rectrix), + -ial.] Of 
or pertaining.to rectrices. 

rectrix (rek’triks), n.; pl. rectrices (rek-tri’s€z). 
[ς L. rectrix, directress, governess, mistress, 
fem. of rector, ruler, governor: see rector.] 1. 
Same as rectoress. 


A late queen rectrizx prudently commanded. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa. (Latham.) 


2. In ornith., a tail-feather; one of the long 
or large quill-feathers of a bird’s tail: so call- 
ed from its use in directing or steering the 
course of a bird in flight, like a rudder. The rec- 
trices are comparable to the similar large flight-feathers 
of the wing, called remiges. In the Saurure, or Jurassic 
birds with long lizard-like bony tail, the rectrices are bi- 
serially or distichously arranged in a row on each side of 
the caudal vertebre. In all modern birds they are set 
together in a fan-like manner upon the pygostyle. (See 
Eurhipidura.) In a few birds they are rudimentary, as 
in grebes. The most frequent number by far is twelve, 
which prevails (with few anomalous exceptions) through- 
out the great order Passeres, and also in very many other 
birds of different orders. In many picarian birds the 
number is ten; in a very few eight. In various water- 
birds the rectrices run up to higher numbers, twenty-four 
being probably the maximum. ‘There is normally always 
an even number, these feathers being paired. In size, 
shape, and texture they are endlessly varied, giving rise 
to all the different shapes a bird’s tail presents. 
rectum .(rek’tum), ».; pl. recta (-ti), [= F. 
rectum = Sp. Pg. recto = It. retto, ς NL. rec- 
tum, abbr. of L. rectum intestinum, the straight 
intestine: rectum, neut. of rectus, straight: see 
right.| In anat. and zodl., a terminal section 
of the intestine, ending in the anus: so called 


from its comparatively straight course in man; - 


the lower bowel: more fully called intestinum 


rectum. Inman the rectum is the continuation of the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, beginning about opposite the 
promontory of the sacrum, a little to the left side, and run- 
ning through the pelvis tothe anus, Itis supported bya 
proper duplication of peritoneum, the mesorectum, and 
other fascise. Its structure includes well-developed longi- 
tudinal and circular muscular fibers, the latter being ag- 
gregated into a stout internal sphincter muscle near the 
lowerend. In animals whose colon hasno special sigmoid 
flexure there is no distinction of a rectum from the rest of 
the large intestine; and the term applies Ns any given 
or taken terminal section of the bowel, of whatever char: 
acter. In mammals above monotremes the rectum is en- 
tirely shut off from the urogenital organs, ending in a dis- 
tinct anus; but in most animals it ends in a cloaca com- 
mon to the aigestive and urogenital systems. The rectum 
receives the refuse of digestion, and retains the feces until 
voided. See cuts under intestine, peritoneum, Pulmonata, 
Pycnogonida, Appendicularia, and BLlattidz.— Columns 
ofthe rectum, Seecolumn. | 
rectus (rek’tus), 7.; pl. recti (-ti). -[NL., abbr. 
of L. rectus musculus, straight muscle: rectus, 
straight: see right.] In anat., one of several 
muscles so called from the straightness of their 
course, either in their own axis or in the axis of 


the body or part where they lie.—Reeti capitis, 
five pairs of small muscles, the anticus major and minor, 
posticus major and minor, and the lateralis, all arising 
from the lower part of the occipital bone and inserted into 
the transverse processes of the upper cervical vertebree.— 
Rectus abdominis externus, Sameas pyramidalis(a). 
—Rectus abdominis internus, the straight muscle of 
the abdomen, in the middle line in front, mostly inclosed 
in an aponeurotic sheath formed by the tendons of other 
abdominal muscles, usually intersected by several trans- 
verse tendons, and extending from the pubis to the ster- 
num, in some animals to the top of the sternum.— Rectus 
femoris, the anterior part of the quadriceps extensor. It 
isa fusiform, bipennate muscle, arising by two heads from 
the ilium, and inserted into the base of the patella. See 
cut under musclel.—Rectus lateralis, the lateral straight 
muscle of the head, arising from the transverse process of 
the axis, and inserted into the jugular process of the occip- 
ital.— Rectus medialis oculi. Sameas rectus oculi inter- 
nus.— Rectus oculi externus, inferior, internus, su- 
perior, the external, inferior, internal, superior straight 
muscle of the eyeball, turning the ball outward, down- 
ward, inward, or upward, See cut under eyeball.—Rec- 
tus sternalis, in man, an occasional slip lying length- 
wise upon the sternum, representing the prolongation up- 
ward of the rectus abdominis externus,.as.is normal in 
many animals,—Rectus thoracis, in man, an occasional 
slip, similar to the last, but lying deep-seated, supposed 
to represent the continuation upward of the rectus ab- 
dominis internus. 

recubant (rek’i-bant), a. [< L. recuban(t-)s, 
ppr. of recubare, lie back: see recubation.] Ly- 
ing down; reclining; recumbent. 

recubation (rek-i-ba’shon),n. [<L. recubare, 
pp. recubatus, lie upon the back, lie back, re- 
cline: see recumbent.) The act of lying down 
or reclining. [Rare.] 

The French and Italian translations, expressing neither 
pasion of session or vecubation, do only say that he placed 
imself at the table. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 

recueil (ré-kéy’), η. a 
cule2,| A collection of writings. 

recuilet,v. and. An obsolete form of recoil1. 

recuilementi, η, An obsolete form of recoil- 
ment, 


recumbent (ré-kum’‘bent), a. 


recumbently (ré-kum’bent-li), adv. 


recuperability (ré-ku’ pe-ra-bil’i-ti), n. 


recuperable (ré-kii’pe-ra-bl), a. 


recuperative 


recule}}, 0. and #. An obsolete form of recoill. 

recule?}, x. [ME., also recuyell, < OF, recueil, 
F’. recueil, a collection, < recueillir, collect: see 
recollect.) A collection of writings; a book or 
pamphlet. Caxton; Halliwell. 

recultivate (ré-kul‘ti-vat),v {. [« re- + culti- 
vate. Cf. OF. recultiver, recultivate.] To cul- 
tivate anew. 

recultivation (ré-kul-ti-va’shon),n. [« reculti- 
vate + -ion.] The act of cultivating anew, or 
the state of being cultivated anew. 

recumbt (ré-kum’), ο. i. [ς L. recumbere, lie 
baék, recline: see recumbent.] To recline; lean; 
repose. : 

The king makes an overture of pardon and favour unto 
you, upon condition that any one of you will recumbe, rest, 
lean upon, or roll himself upon the person of his son. 

Barrow, Works, II. iv. 
recumbence (ré-kum’bens), π. [< recumben(t) 
+-ce.] Same as recumbency. 

A recumbence or reliance upon Christ for justification 
and salvation. Lord North, Light to Paradise, p. 54. 

recumbency (ré-kum’ben-si), ». [As recum- 
bence (see -cy).] 1. The state of being recum- 
bent; the posture of reclining, leaning, or lying. 
But relaxation of the languid frame, 
By soft recumbency of outstretched limbs, 
Was bliss reserved for happier days, 
| Ν Cowper, Task, i. 82. 
2. Rest; repose; idleness. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy 
recumbency and satisfaction, . .. it is in danger te rest 
satisfied there. ' Locke. 
3. The act of reposing or resting in confidence. 

There are yet others [Christians] who hope to be saved 
by a bare act of recumbency on the merits of Christ. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xiy. 
[ς L. recum- 
ben(t-)s, ppr. of recumbere, lie back, recline, < 
re-, back, + cubare, lie: see cumbent.| 1. Lean- 
ing; reclining. 
The Roman recumbent . . . posture in eating wasintro- 
duced after the first Punic war. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 134. 
2. Reposing; inactive; idle; listless. 


What smooth emollients in theology 
Recumbent virtue’s downy doctors preach! 
Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 644. 


3. In zodl. and bot., noting a part that leans 


or reposes upon anything.— Recumbent hairs, in 
entom., hairs that lie partly against the surface, but are 
not pressed close to it. 

In a re- 


[< re- 
cuperable + -ity (see -bility).] Ability to re- 
cuperate; power of recuperation. [Rare.] 
A state of almost physiological recuperability. 

Alien. and Neurol., VII. 463. 
[ς ME. re- 
cuperable, «ΟΕ. recuperable = Sp. recuperable = 
Pg. recuperavel, ς ML. *recuperabilis, ς L. re- 
cuperare, recover, recuperate: see recuperate, 
recover2, Of, recoverable.| Recoverable; that 
may be regained. 

And hard it is toravysshe a treasour 


Which of nature is not recuperable, 
| Lydgate, The Tragedies. 
Therfore, if thou yet by counsaile arte recuperable, 
Flee thou from idlenesse and alway be stable. 
Sir Τ, Elyot, The Governour, i. 18. 


ο. 


cumbent manner or posture. 


recuperate (1é6-ku’pe-rat), v.; pret. and pp. re- 


cuperated, ppr. recuperating. [< i. recupera- 
tus, pp. of recuperare, reciperare (> It. recuperare 
= Sp. Pg. recuperar = F. récupérer), get again, 
regain, recover, revive, restore, ML. also intr., 
revive, convalesee, recover: see recover2, the 
older formin E.] 1. trans. 1. To recover; re- 
gain: as, to recuperate one’s health or spirits. 
—2. Torecoup. [Rare.] 

More commonly he [the agent] paid a fixed sum to the 
clergyman, and recuperated himself by a grinding tyranny 
of the tenants. Leciy, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 

II, intrans. To recover; regain strength or 
health. [U.8.] 


recuperation (ré-ki-pe-ra’shon), n. [< OF. re- 


cuperation, F'. récupération = Sp. recuperacion 
= Pg. recuperagdo = It. recuperazione, < L. re- 
cuperatio(n-), a getting back, regaining, recov- 
ery, < recuperare, pp. recuperatus, regain, re- 
cover: see recuperate and recover2,] 1. Re- 
covery, as of something lost. 


The reproduction or recuperation of the same thing that 
was before. Dr. Η. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 225. 


[F'., a collection: see re- , 2. Specifically, recovery of strength or health. 
recuperative (ré-kw’pe-ra-tiv), a. 


recuperativo, < Li. recuperativus, reeoverable, < 
recuperare, pp. recuperatus, recover: see re- 
cover? and recuperate.) Tending to recovery; 


recuperative 


pertaining to recovery, especially of strength recurelesst ré-kur’les), a. 


or health. 


The seasons being in turn recuperative, . . . even the 
frosts of winter impart virtues that pass into summer, 
preserving the mind’s vigor and fertility during the reign 
of the dog-star. A, B. Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 68. 


recuperator (ré-ki’pe-ra-tor),. [=—Sp. Pg. re- 
cuperador, < L. recuperator, a recoverer, ¢ Te- 
cuperare, pp. recuperatus, recover: see recuper- 
ate.| 1. One who or that which recuperates 
or recovers.—2. That part of the Ponsard fur- 
nace which answers the same purpose as the 
regenerator of the Siemens regeneration fur- 
nace. See regenerator. 

recuperatory (ré-kii’ pe-ra-t6-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
recuperatorio, < Li. recuperatorius, < recuperator, 
a recoverer, ¢ recuperare, pp. recuperatus, re- 
cover: see recuperate.] Same as recuperative. 
Bailey. 

recur (ré-kér’), v.7.; pret. and pp. recurred, ppr. 
recurring. [< OF. recourer, recorir, recourre, 
recourir, F’. recourir = Pr. recorre = Cat. recorrer 
= Sp. recurrir = Pg. recorrer = It. ricorrere, < 
L. reeurrere, run back, return, recur, ¢ re-, back, 


+ currere, run: see currenti.] 1. Togoorcome ,(see -cy). 
recurrent (ré-kur’ent), a..and η. 


back; return: literally or figuratively. 


When the fear of Popery was over, the Tories recurred 
to their old principles. Brougham. 


And Fancy cameand at her pillow sat, ... 
And chased away the still-recurring gnat. 
Tennyson, Three Sonnets to a Coquette, i. 


2. To return in thought or recollection. 


He... had received a liberal education at a charity 
school, and was apt to recur to the days of his muffin-cap 
and leathers. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 25. 


3. To return to the thought or mind. 


When any word has been used {ο signify an idea, that 
old idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. 
Watts, Logic, I. vi. § 3. 
Acted crime, 
' Or seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still. 
Tennyson, Will. 


4. To resort; have recourse; turn for aid. 


For if his grace were minded, or would intend to doa 
thing inique or unjust, there were no need to recwr unto 


the pope’s holiness for doing thereof. 
Bp. Burnet, Records, I. ii., No. 22. 


5. To oceur again or be repeated at stated in- 


tervals, or according to some rule. 


Food, sleep, amusement recur in uniform succession. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 272. 


In volcanic archipelagos . 
usually recur only after long intervals. 
Darwin, Geol. Observations, i. 144. 


recure!} (ré-kirS, v. 
curer, < L. recurare, restore by taking care of, 


make whole again, cure, also take care of, pre- 


pare carefully, < re-, again, + curare, care, cure: 
see cure, v. 


again; cure; heal. | 
Which [ills] to recure, we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. 
Shak., Rich. IIL., iii. 7. 190. 


Jarumannus, a Faithfull Bishop, who with other his fel- 
low Labourers, by sound Doctrin and gentle dealing, soon 


recur'd them |the East-Saxons] of thir second relaps. 


ilton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


II. intrans. To recover; get well. 


Rabert Lauerawns is wele amendyd, and I hope xall re- 


cure. Paston Letters, I. 112. 
recure}} (ré-kir’),”. [<« ME. recure; <recure?, 
partly < recurel, v.] Recovery. 
Recure to fynde of myn adversite. 
Lydgate, Complaint of a Lover’s Life, 1. 681. 


Had she been my daughter, 
My care could not be greater than it shall be 
For her recure. Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iii. 2. 


recure”+ (ré-kiir’ ), ο. ¢. 
coure; < ME. recuren, recouren, var. of recoveren, 
recover: see recover.) Torecover; get again. 


Fredom of kynde so lost hath he 
That never may recured be, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4920. 
But Hector fyrst, of strength most assured, 
His stede agayne hath anone recured. 


Lydgate, Troye (1555), sig. P, v. (Halliwell.) 


For sometimes Paridell and Blandamour 
The better had, and bet the others backe: 
Eftsoones the others did the field recoure. 

Spenser, F, Q., IV. ix. 26. 
recurefult (ré-kir’fil), α. [< recwrel + -ful,] 
Curative; healing. 

Let me forever hide this staine of beauty 
With this recureful maske. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 


recurelessly} (ré-kur’les-li), adv. 


recurrence (ré-kur’ens), 1. 


. . the greater eruptions 


[< ME. recuren, ς OF. re- 


The verb was partly confused with 
recure2, ME. recouren, a form of recoveren, re- 
cover: see recure2, recover2,] 1. trans. To cure 


[Early mod. E. also re- 
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[ς ME, rekeurles; 
recurel +. -less.] Ineapable of recovery or 
remedy ;.ineurable. 
Ye are to blame to sette yowre hert so sore, 


Sethyn that ye wote that hyt [ys] rekeurles. 
MS. Cantabd, Ff. i. 6, f. 14. (Hallivell.) 


My recureless sore. G. Ferrars. 
Tis foolish to bewail recureless things. 
Greene, James the Fourth, ii. 
So.as not to 
be cured. 
Recurelesly wounded with his own weapons. 
Greene, Groats-worth of Wit (Works, ed. Dyce, Int., p. xxvi.). 
[= I. récurrence; 
as recurren(t) + -ce.| 1, The act of recurring, 
or the state of being recurrent; return. 


Atavism, which is the name given to the recurrence of 
ancestral traits, is proved by many and varied facts, 
; H, Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 83. 


2. Resort; the having recourse. 


In the use of this, as of every kind of alleviation, I shall 
insensibly go on from arare to a frequent recurrence to the 


dangerous preparations. Jer. Taylor. 
recurrency (ré-kur’en-si), ». [As recurrence 
Same as recurrence. Bailey. 


[< OF. recur- 
rent, F. récurrent=Pg.recurrente = It. ricorrente, 
ς L. recurren(t-)s, ppr. of recurrere, run back, 
return, recur: see recur.|] 1. a. 1. Recurring; 
returning from time to time; reappearing; re- 
peated: as, recurrent pains of a disease. Prof. 
Blackie. 


The music would swell out again, like chimes borne on- 
ward by a recurrent breeze. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 


Nature, with all her changes, is secure in certain noble 
recurrent types. Stedman, Vict, Poets, p. 150. 


2. In erystal., noting a crystal which exhibits 
an oscillatory combination of two sets of planes. 
See oscillatory.—3. In anat., turned back in its 
course, and running in a direction the opposite 
of its former one: specifically noting the infe- 
rior laryngeal branch of the pneumogastric. 
See the following phrases.— 4, In entom., turn- 
ing back toward the base: as, a recurrent pro- 


cess.— Posterior interosseous recurrent artery, a 
branch of the.posterior interosseous artery which gives off 
branches in the region of the olecranon which anastomose 
with the superior profunda, posterior ulnar recurrent, and 
radial recurrent arteries:— Radial recurrent artery. 
See radial.— Recurrent arteries of the deep palmar 
arch, branches which pass from the upper side of the pal- 
mar arch and anastomose with branches of the anterior 
carpal arch.— Recurrent branch of the ophthalmic 
nerve, a small branch arising near the Gasserian gan- 
glion, and running backward across the fourth nerve to be 
distributed in the tentorium.— Recurrent fever. See 
Jfeverl.— Recurrent fibroid tumor. Sameas spin- 
dle-cell sarcoma, See sarcoma.— Recurrent laryngeal. 
See laryngeal.— Recurrent mania. Same as periodical 
mania.— Recurrent nerve. Same as meningeal nerve 
(which see, under nerve).— Recurrent nerve of the in- 
ferior maxillary, a branch from the inferior maxillary 
as it passes through the foramen ovale, which passes 
back into the skull through the foramen spinosum, giv- 
ing rise to two branches, one going to the great wing of 
the sphenoid, the other to the mastoid cells.— Recur- 
rent nerve of the superior m , a branch giv- 
en off from the superior maxillary near its origin, which 
asses to the dura mater and middle meningeal artery.— 
Recurrent nervure of an insect’s wing. (a) A branch 
which is more or less turned toward the base of the wing, 
in a direction contrary to the nervure from which it 
arises. Many of these recurrent nervures are distin- 
guished. (0) A vein of the ane which, after running to- 
ward the apex, is bent or curved back toward the base, as 
in many Coleoptera.—Recurrent pulse. See pulsel.— 
Recurrent radial artery, an artery which arises from 
the radial artery near its origin, and anastomoses with the 
anterior terminal branch of the superior profunda.— Re- 
current sensibility, the sensibility manifested by the 
anterior root of a spinal nerve. This is-due to fibers de- 
rived from the posterior root.— Recurrent tibial ar- 
teries. (a) The posterior, arising near the perforation of 
the interosseous membrane, and anastomosing with the 
lower articular popliteal arteries. (0) The anterior, a larger 
branch, arising just behind the perforation of the inter- 
osseous membrane, and anastomosing with the lower ar- 
ticular popliteal arteries.— Recurrent ulnar arte- 
ries. (a) The anterior, arising from the upper part of the 
ulnar, and joining the anastomotic branch of the brachial. 
(b) The posterior, arising a little lower than the anterior 
(though they often have a common origin), and communi- 
cating with the inferior profunda, the anastomotic, and 
posterior interosseous recurrent. 
II, x. Any recurrent nerve or artery. 
recurrently (ré-kur’ent-li), adv. Ina recurrent 


manner; with recurrence. 


For a long time I had under observation a middle-aged 
man who, throughout his life, has reeurrently been. tor- 
mented by this parasite. 

κ B. W. Richardson, Preventive Medicine, p. 568. 


necurring (re kes ing) p.a. Returning again. 
—Rec continued fraction. See continued frac- 
tion, under continued.— Recurring decimal. See deci- 
mal.— Recurring series, in alg., a series in which the 
coefficients of the successive powers of 4 are formed from 
a certain number of the preceding coefficients accord- 


ing to some inyariable law, ‘Thus, a+ ba + (a+ bv? + 


recusance (rek’t-zans), n. 


iad 


recusance 


(α + 2b)ae* + (2a + 3b)e* + (8a + 5b)v> +... is arecurring 
series.— Rec utterances, a form of aphasia in 
which the patient can repeat only the word last uttered 
when taken ill. 

recursant (ré-kér’sant), a. [< L. recursan(t-)s, 
ppr. of recursare, run or hasten back, come 
back, return, recur, freq. of recurrere, run back, 
recur: see recur.] Inher., turned in a way con- 
trary to the usual position, or with the back 
displayed instead of the front. Thus, an eagle 
recursant shows the back of the. bird with 


the wings crossed.— Displayed recursant, See dis- 
played. 


recursion (ré-kér’shon),». [« L. recursio(n-), 
arunning back, return, <recurrere, pp. recursus, 
run back, return: see recur.]. Return. [Rare.] 

When the receiver was full of air, the included pendu- 
lum continued its recursions about fifteen minutes. 
Boyle, Works, I. 61. 
recurvant (ré-kér’vant), a. [< L. recurvan(t-)s, 
ppr. of recurvare, bend or curve backward, turn 
back: see recurve.| Inher., of a serpent, coiled 
up, with the head projecting from the folds; 
bowed-embowed. 

recurvate (ré6-kér’vat), v. t. [< L. recurvatus, 
pp. of recurvare, bend backward, curve back: 
see recurve.| Same as recurve. Imp. Dict. 

recurvate (ré-kér’vat),a. [ς 1. recurvatus, pp.: 
see recurvate, υ.] In bot. and zool., recurved. 

recurvation (ré-kér-va’shon), ». [ς recurvate 
+ -ion.| The act or process of recurving; the 
state of being curved up or back: opposed to 
decurvation: as, the recurvation of a bird’s bill. 
Also recurvature, recurvity. 

By a serpentine and trumpet recurvation, it [the wind- 

pipe] ascendeth again into the neck. 
Sir Τ, Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 

recurvature (ré-kér’va-tur), ». [< recurvate + 
-uré.| Same as recurvation. 

recurve (ré-kérv’), v. [= OF. recorber, recurber, 
recourber, F'. recourber = Pr. Pg. recurvar, ¢ L. 
recurvare, bend or curve backward, turn up or 
back, < re-, back, + curvare, curve: see curve, 
υ.] I, trans. To curve back; turn backward. 
Also recurvate. 

II, intrans. To be reeurved. 

recurved (ré-kérvd’), p.a. 1. In bot., curved 
back or downward: as, a recurved leaf, petal, 
ete.— 2. In zodl., bent upward: the opposite of 
decurved: as, the recurved beak of the avoset. 

recurviroster (ré-kér-vi-ros’tér), n.  [« NL. re- 
curvirostrus, < L.recurvus, bent or curved back, 
crooked (see recurvous), + rostrum, beak, bill: 
see rostrum.] A bird of the genus Recurviros- 
tra; an avoset. 

Recurvirostra (ré-kér-vi-ros’tri), α.  [NL., 
fem. of recurvirostrus;: see recurviroster.]. A 
genus.of precocial limicoline grallatorial birds, 
type of the family Recurvirostride, having a 
long and very slender depressed and recurved 
bill, extremely long slender legs, and four toes, 
the three front ones of which are webbed; the 


avosets. The body is depressed, and the under parts 
are clothed with thick plumage like a duck’s, so that the 
birds swim with ease by means of their webbed feet. See 
avoset. Also called Avocetta. 


recurvirostral (ré-kér-vi-ros’ tral), a. [As recur- 
viroster + -al.] Having a recurved bill, as an 
avoset; belonging to the genus Recurvirostra; 
pertaining to a recurviroster. 

Recurvirostride (ré-kér-vi-ros’tri-dé), n. pl. 
[Ν1,., < Recurvirostra + -idz.] <A family of 
wading birds with long and slender bill and 
legs, typified by the genus Recurvirostra, and 
divided into the Recurvirostrine and Himanto- 

odine ; the avosets and stilts. 

ecurvirostrine (ré-kér’vi-ros-tri’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Recurvirostra + -ἴπε.] A subfamily of 
Recurvirostridz, having the characters of the 
genus Recurvirostra, as distinguished from 
those of Himantopus, and ineluding only the 
avosets. 

recurvity (ré6-kér’vi-ti), n. [<L. recurvus, bent 
back (see recurvous), + -ity.] Same as recurva- 
tion. Bailey. 

recurvo-patent (ré-kér’v6-pat’ent),a [<L. re- 
curvus, bent back, + paten(t-)s, open, spread- 
ing: see patentl.] In bot., bent back and spread- 
ing, 

recurvous (ré-kér’vus), α. [= Pg. recurvo = 
It. ricurvo, < L. recurvus, bent or curved back, « 
re-, back, + curvus, curve: see curve.] Bent 
backward, 

[< recusan(t) + -ce.] 

Same as recusancy, 
The parliament now passed laws prohibiting Catholic 

worship, and imposing a fine of one shilling, payable each 


Sunday, for recusance. 
W. S. Gregg, Irish Hist. for Eng. Readers, p. 54. 


Tecusancy 


recusancy (rek’i-zan-si), ». [As recusance (see 
-cy).) 1. Obstinate refusal or opposition. 
It is not a recusancy, for I would come; but it is an ex- 


communication, I must not. 
| Donne, Devotions, ΤΠ., Expostulation. 


If any one, or two, or ten, or twenty members of con- 
gress should manifest symptoms of recusancy, ... the 
weird sisters of ambitious hearts shall play before their 
eyes images of foreign missions, and departments, and 
benches of justice. R. Choate, Addresses, p. 339. 


2. The state of being a recusant. 


The papists made no scruple of coming to our churches ; 
recusancy was not then so much as a chrisom, not an em- 
bryo. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 98. 


There is also an inferior species of recusancy (refusing 
to make the declaration against popery enjoined by stat- 
ute 30 Car. II. st. 2, when tendered by the proper magis- 
trate). Blackstone, Com., IV. iv. 


We shall see that mere recusancy was first made punish- 
able, later on in the reign, by the Second Act for Unifor- 
mity of Edward. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv., note. 
3. The tenets of the recusants, or adherence to 
those tenets. 

The penalties of recusancy were particularly hard upon 
women, who .. . adhered longer to the old religion than 
the other sex. Hallam, Const. Hist., vii., note. 

recusant (rek’i-zant or ré-ki’zant), a. and n. 
[< OF. recusant, EF. récusant = Sp. Pg. recusante 
= It. ricusante, < L. recusan(t-)s, ppr. of recu- 
sare, reject, object: see recuse.] I, a. Obsti- 
nate in refusal; specifically, in ng. hist., re- 
fusing to attend divine service in Anglican 
churches, or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown. 


No recusant lord might have a vote in passing that act. 
Clarendon. 


II, ». 1. One obstinate in refusing; one who. 


will not conform to general opinion or practice. 


The last rebellious recusants among the family of na- 
tions. De Quincey. 
He that would not take the oath should be executed, 
though unarmed; and the recusants were shot on the 

roads, . . . or as they stood in prayer. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., II. 411. 


2. Specifically, in Eng. hist., one who refused 
to attend divine worship in Anglican churches, 
or to acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the crown. Heavy penalties were inflicted on such 
persons, but they pressed far more lightly on the simple 
recusant or nonconformist than on the Roman Catholic 
recusant, the chief object being to secure national unity 
and loyalty to the crown, in opposition to papal excom- 
munications, which declared British subjects absolved 
from their allegiance (as in 1570), and to plots against the 
government. The name recusant, though legally applied 
to both Protestants and Roman Catholics, was in general 
given especially to the latter. 

As well those restrained . . . as generally all the pa- 
pists in this kingdom, not any of them did refuse to come 
to our church, and yield their formal obedience to the 
laws established. And thus they all continued, not any 
one refusing to come to our churches, during the first ten 
years of her Majesty’s [Queen Elizabeth’s] government. 
And in the beginning of the eleventh year of her reign, 
Cornwallis, Bedingfield, and Silyarde were the first recu- 
sants, they absolutely refusing to come to our churches. 
And until they in that sort began, the name of recusant 
was never heard of amongst us. 

Sir Edward Coke {in 1607], in Blunt, Annotated Book of 

[Common Prayer, p. 24. 


recusation (rek-ii-za’shon),”. [¢ OF. recusation, 
F. récusation = Pr. recusation = Sp. recusacion 
= Pg. recusagdo = It. ricusazione, ¢ Li. recusa- 
tio(n-), a declining, refusal, objection, protest, 
also nausea, rejection, < récusare, pp. recusatus, 
object, decline, reject: see recuse.] In law, 
the interposition of an objection or challenge 
for cause to a pidge or arbitrator, or to an ex- 
pert appointed by a court; also, the objection 
or challenge so presented. 
He [Bonner], to deface his Authority (as he thought), 


did also then exhibit in writing a Recusation of the Sec- 
retaries Judgment against him. 


Foxe, Martyrs, ΤΙ. 35, an. 1549. 

recusative (ré-ku’za-tiv), a. [< recuse + -ative.] 

Tending or prone to recuse or refuse; refusing; 
denying; negative. [Rare.] 

The act of the will produces material and permanent 
events; it is acquisitive and effective, or recusative and 
destructive, otherwise than it is in any other faculties. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IV. i. 1. 
recuse (ré-kuz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. recused, 
ppr. recusing. [< OF. recuser, F. récuser = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. recusar = It. ricusare, ς L. recusare, 
object, decline, reject, refuse, protest against, 
plead in defense, < re-, back, + causa, a cause: 
see cause. Cf. accuse.] To refuse; reject; 
specifically, in /aw, to reject or challenge (a 
judge or juror) as disqualified to act. 

Yet she (the queen] nevertheless persisting in her for- 
mer wilfulness and in her Appeal, which also by the said 
Judges was likewise recused, incontinently departed out of 
the Court. Bp. Burnet, Records, I. ii., No. 28. 
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A judge may proceed notwithstanding my appeal, un- 
less I recuse him as a suspected judge. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
recussion (ré-kush’on), n. -[< L. reeutere, pp. re- 
cussus, strike back, beat back, ete., « re-, back, 
+ quatere, strike, shake: see quash1. Cf. con- 
cussion, discussion, percussion.] The act of beat- 


xing back. Bailey. | 


red! (red), 4. and. [< ME. red, reed, rede, ear- 
lier read, reod, < AS. redd = OS. rod = OF ries. 
rad = D. rood = MLG. rot, LG. rod = OHG. 
MHG. rét, G. rot, roth = Icel. rauthr = Sw. Dan. 
rod = Goth. rauths (raud-), red; ef. AS. redd 
(= Icel. rjddhr), red, rud, rudu, redness (see 
rud); < AS. reéddan, make red, kill, = Icel. rjo- 
dha (pret. raudh), redden (see red}, v.); akin to 
L. ruber (rubr-, for ruthr-, = Gr. ἐρυθρός), red, 
rufus, red, rubidus, dark-red, rubere, turn red, 
blush, rubicundus, red, reddish, russus, reddish, 
rutilus, reddish, robigo, rust, ete.; Gr. ἐρυθρός, 
red, ἔρευθος, redness, ἐρευθεῖν, redden; Ir. Gael. 
ruadh = W. rhudd, red; OBulg. riidri, red, ru- 
dieti, blush, ete., ruda, metal, εἴς., = Bohem. 
Pol. ruda, ore, rust, mildew, etc., = Russ. ruda, 
ore, mineral, a mine, blood, ete.; Lith. rudas, 
rusvas, red-brown, raudas, raudénas, red, rauda, 
red color; Skt. rudhira, red, blood, rohita (for 
*rodhita), red. From the E. root, besides red- 
den, reddish, etc., are derived rud, ruddle, rud- 
dock, ruddy, rust, ete.; from the L. are derived 
E, ruby, rubescent, rubric, rubicund, rufous, rus- 
set, rutilate, rutilant; from the Gr. are Erythrea, 
erythric, ete. Red, like lead? (led), with which 
it is phonetically parallel, had in ME. a long 
vowel, which has become shortened. The long 
vowel remains, however, in the surnames Read, 
Reade, Reed, Reid, which represent old forms 
of the adj., and the existence of which as sur- 
names explains the almost total absence of the 
expected surname Red, parallel to Black, Brown, 
White, ete. As anoun, ef. ME. rede, redness, = 
OHG. roti, G. rothe, redness, red; from the adj. ] 
1. a. 1. Of a bright, warm color resembling 
that of blood or of the highest part of the pri- 
mary rainbow. See II. 


Dropes rede as ripe cherrees, 
That fro his flesshe gan lave. 
Holy Rood (Ε. E. T. 5.), p. 217. 


The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 
And fette a gentill sighe. 
Sir Cauline (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 181). 


Your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose. 
~ Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 4. 28. 


2. Ultra-radical; revolutionary; violent: from 
the use of a red flag as a revolutionary em- 
blem: as, a red republican. 


Ev’n tho’ thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead. 
ο Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxvii. 


The Social Democratic Federation has degenerated into 
a red Anarchist organization. The Nation, XLVII. 450. 


Black-breasted red fame. See game1.— Neither flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring, nondescript ; lacking dis- 
tinctive character; neither one thing noranother: same as 
neither hay nor grass.—Order of the Red le. See 
eagle.— Red adder. Same as copperhead, 1. Bartlett.— 
Red admiral. See admiral, 5.—Red 81659, red or pur- 
plish seaweeds forming the class Rhodophycez.. Formerly 
known as Rhodosporex and Rhodospermex. See Rho- 
dospermex and Algz.— Red ant, a small ant of a red color, 
as Pharaoh’s antand some similar species. See cut under 
Monomorium.— Red antimony. Same. as kermesite,— 
Red arsenic. Same as realgar.—Red.ash, band-fish, 
bark, bay, See the nouns.— Red bat, the common New 
York bat, Lasiwrus or Atalapha noveboracensis, a small red- 
dish bat of wide distribution in North America, and one of 
the most abundant in eastern parts of the United States. 
It is rather larger than the brown bat, Vespertilio subula- 
tus, and easily recognized by its coloration and the dense- 
ly furry interfemoral membrane.— Red bead-vine. See 
Rhynchosia.—Red bear-cat, the panda or wah., See cut 
under panda.— Red beds, a conspicuous formation in the 
Rocky Mountains; a series of deep-red, sandy, gypsiferous 
strata lying upon the Carboniferous, and generally consid- 
ered to be of Triassicage. They are often eroded into fan- 
tastic and picturesque forms.—Red beech, beefwood, 
birch, bird’s-eye. See the nouns.—Red body, in ichth., 
an aggregation of capillaries forming.a gland-like body. 


These tufts of radiating capillaries are much localized 
at various places, as in Esocidx; or the tufts are so aggre- 
gated as to form gland-like red bodies, the capillaries re- 
uniting into larger vessels, which again ramify freely 
round the border of the red body. 

Gunther, Study of Fishes, p. 147. 


Red Book. (a) A book containing the names of all the 
persons in the service of the state, (6) The Peerage. See 
peerage, 3. [Colloq.] 


I hadn’t a word to say against a woman who was inti- 
mate with every duchess in the Red Book. 
Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxv. 


Red Book of the Exchequer, an ancient record in which 
are registered the names of all the holders of lands per 
baroniam in the time of Henry IIl.— Red buckeye, a 
shrub or low tree, dsculus Pavia, of the southern United 
States. Its flowers are red, and showy in cultivation.—Red 
button, Same as red rosette.— Red cabbage, a strongly 


red 


marked variety of the common cabbage, with purple or 
reddish-brown heads, used chiefly for pickling.— Red ce- 
dar. See cedar, 2.—Red cent, a copper cent, ‘The cop- 
per cent is no longer current, but the phrase red cent re- 
mains in use as a mere emphatic form of cent: as, itis not 
worth a red cent. [Colloq., U. 8.] 


Every thing in New Orleans sells by dimes, bits, and 
picayunes; and as for copper money, I have not seen the 
first red cent. B. Taylor, in Ν. Υ. Tribune. (Bartlett.) 


Red chalk, chickweed, copper, coral. See the nouns. 
— Red cock, an incendiary fire. [Scottish Gipsies’ slang. ] 


We'll see if the red cock craw not in his bonnie barn yard 
ae morning before day dawning. Scott, Guy Mannering. 


Red crab. See crab1,1.— Red Crag, the local name of a 
division of the Pliocene in England. It is a dull-red iron- 
stained shelly sandstone of inconsiderable thickness, con- 
taining a large number of fossils—molluscan, coralline, 
and mammalian remains— among which last are the ele- 
phant, mastodon, rhinoceros, tapir, hog, horse, hyena, and 
stag.—Red cross. See cross1, and union jack (under union). 
—Red crossbill, currant, deal. See the nouns.—Red 
cusk. See red-cusk.— Red cypress. See Taxodium.— 
Red dace. See red-dace.— Red deer, ear, elder. See 
the nouns.— Red om χ- in England, the usual British 
flag —that is, a plain red flag with the canton filled by the 
union jack. It is used at sea for all British vessels not be- 
longing to the navy, but previous to 1864 was also the spe- 
cial flag of the so-called Red Squadron of the navy.— Red 
fever, dengue.— Red fir, a name of the Oregon pine, and 
of Abies nobilis and A. magnijica of the western United 
States: the last two are trees sometimes 200 feet high, but 
of moderate economic worth.—Red flag. See jlag?.—_Red 
flamingo, fog, fox, game, gilthead, goose, par 
See the nouns.— Red grouse, Same as red game.— Red 
. See red-gum.— Red gurnard, hand, hat, hawk. 
ee the nouns.—Red hay, mowburnt hay, in distinc- 
tion from green hay, or hay which has taken a moderate 
heat, and from vinny or moldy hay. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. ]} 
—Red heat, hematite, hepatization, herring, In- 
dian. See the nouns. Red iodide of mercury oint- 
ment. See ointment.— Red iron ore. See iron.—Red 
ironwood. See Darling plum, under plum1.— Red jas- 
mine, land. See the nouns.— Red lane, the throat. See 
lanel,'3, [Slang.]—Red latticet, lead, linnet, See the 
nouns.— Red lead ore. Same as crocoite.—Red liquor, 
lump-fish, magnetism, mahogany. See the nouns.— 
Red man. Same as Red Indian.—Red manganese, 
meres maple, marlin, meat. See the nouns.— 
d Marl Series. See marll.—Red Men’s Act, an act 
of West Virginia (L. 1882, ο. 135) prohibiting the carrying 
of dangerous weapons, and providing for the punishment 
of unlawful combinations and conspiracies to injure per- 
sons and property, designated in the act as “Red Men,” 
“Regulators,” ‘‘ Vigilance Committees,” etc.— Red milk 
minnow, mulberry. mullet. See the nouns.— Red 
murrain on, Same as plague on. 


A red murrain ο) thy jade’s tricks | 
hak., T. and C., ii. 1. 20. 


Red nucleus, ocher, oil, osier. See the nouns.—Red 
orpiment. Sameas realgar.— Red owl, the reddish phase 
of the common gray screech-owl of the United States, 
Scops (Megascops) asio, formerly considered a distinct spe- 
cies, now known to be an erythrism.— Red oxid of man- 
ganese, See manganese.—Red oxid of mer oint- 
ment. See ointment.— Red pepper. See Capsicum.— 
Red perch. See perch1.—Red pestilence. Same as red 
plague. 
Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome! 
hak., Cor., iv. 1. 18. 


Red phalarope. See phalarope.—Red pheasant, a tra- 
gopan; a pheasant of the genus Ceriornis.— Red phos- 
phorus, See phosphorus, 2.—Red pimpernel. See pim- 
pernel, 4.—Red pine. See pinel.— Red plague, a form 
of the plague characterized, according to the physicians 
of the middle ages, by a red spot, boil, or bubo. ‘Compare 
black death, under death, 


You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you! 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 364. 


Red pole, poppy, Prectest athe: See the nouns.—Red 
porphyry. See pebbleware.— Red puccoon, See puc- 
coon, 1.—Red rail. Same as Virginia rail (which see, un- 
der rail4).— Red republican, Ribbon, rosette. See the 
nouns.— Red rock-cod, See cod2,—Red. roncador. 
See roncador.— Red ruffed grouse, See ruffed grouse, 
under grouse.— Red rust, See rustl.—Red sandalwood, 
red sanderswood. See the nouns.— Red sandstone. 
See sandstone.— Red saunders, the sliced or rasped heart- 
wood of Pterocarpus santalinus. Itimparts a red color to 
alcohol, ether, and alkaline solutions. It isused for coloring 
alcoholic liquors, and in pharmacy for coloring tinctures. 
—Red seaweeds, Same as red alge.—Red silver. See 
proustite and pyrargyrite.— Red snapper. See snapper. 
—Red snow. See Protococcus.— Red softening, a form 
of acute softening of the cerebral substance characterized 
by a red punctiform appearance due to the presence of 
blood. See sqftening.—Red sword-grass moth, Calo- 
campa vetusta: a British collectors’ name.—Red tape. 
See tape.— Red tiger, Same as cougar.— Red tincture. 
Same as great elixir (which see, under elixir, 1)..—Red 
twin-spot carpet-moth, a British geometrid moth, Co- 
remia ferrugata.— Red venison, See venison.—Red vi- 
per. Same as copperhead, 1.—Red vitriol, sulphate of 
cobalt.— Red wind. See wind2.—The red chop. See 
the grand chop, under chop+.—To fly the red flag. See 
eB Dy paint the town red. See paint.=Syn. Flash- 
ng, flaming, fiery, bloody. 

ΤΙ. η. 1. Α color more or less resembling that 
of blood or the lower end of the spectrum. Red 
is one of the most general color-names, and embraces col- 
ors ranging in hue from rose aniline to scarlet iodide of 
mercury and red lead. A red yellower than vermilion is 
called scarlet ; one much more purple is called crimson. 
A very dark red, if pure or crimson, is called maroon ; if 
brownish, chestnut or chocolate. A pale red—that is, one of 
low chroma and high luminosity —is called a pink, rang- 
ing from rose-pink, or pale crimson, to salmon-pink, or 
pale scarlet, 


red 


2. Ared pigment. The most useful reds for paint. 
ing are carmine, obtained from the cochineal-insect ; the 
lakes and madders, of vegetable origin; vermilion, chrome- 
red, Indian red, and burnt sienna. 


3. An object of a red color, as wine, gold, ete. 


Now kepe yow fro the whyte and fro the rede, 
And namely fro the whyte wyn of Lepe, 
That is to selle in Fish strete or in Chepe. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1, 100, 


No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
This wheel within my head. 
/ Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


4. Specifically, a red cent. See under. I. 
[Slang, U. 8.J]—5..A red republican (which 
see, under republican).—6, pl. The catamenial 


discharges; menses.—Adrianople red. Same as 
Turkey red.—Alizarin red, in leather-manuf., a pale 
flesh-color produced by rubbing the cleansed and trodden 
skins with a solution of alizarin or extract of madder in 
weak soda-lye, and rinsing in water. C. 7’. Davis, Leather, 
p. 735.— Aniline red. Same as fuchsin.— Anisol red, a 
coal-tar color of the oxy-azo group, formerly used in dyeing 
silk and wool, but not now a commercial product.— Anti- 
mony red, a sulphid of antimony suggested as a pigment, 
but not permanent: used for coloring rubber and the 
heads of friction-matches.— Aurora red, a light red, like 
that of the spinel ruby.— Barwood red. See barwood. 
— Bengal red, a coal-tar color used in dyeing. It pro- 
duces brilliant reds similar to those of eosin, but more blue 
in tone. Itis the alkali salt of tetraiododichloro-fluores- 
cein. Also called rose bengale.— Bristol red, a dye for 
stuffs, in favor in the sixteenth century. 


Her kyrtel Brystow red. 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 70. 


Brown red. Same as red ocher (which see, under ocher). 
— Cadmium red, an artists’ pigment composed of the 
cadmium sulphid. It is more orange in hue than ver- 
milion, but is very brilliant and permanent.—Chica or 
chico red. See chico, 1.—Cobalt red, a phosphate of 
cobalt sometimes used as an artists’ color. It is durable, 
but poor in hue.— Congo red, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing.. It may be applied to cotton and wool, produ- 
cing a bright scarlet fast to soap, but not to light or acids. 
It is a sodium salt of a tetrazo dye from benzidine.— 

red, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, produced 
by treating aurin with ammonia at a high temperature. 
It isused by calico- and woolen-printers, but is quite fugi- 
tive. See coralline, 3.— English red. Same as Venetian 
red.— Fast red, a coal-tar color used in dyeing a garnet- 
red on woolen. Itisof complex composition, and belongs 
to the azo-group. Also known in commerce as rocellin, 
orsetllin, rubidin, and rauracienne.—French red, a coal- 
tar color used in dyeing, being a mixture of claret-red and 
naphthol orange.— In , an important pigment 
used by artists and house-painters. Originally it was a 
natural earth rich in oxid of iron, brought from India, It 
is now prepared artificially by heating iron sulphate in 
a reverberatory furnace. The sulphuric acid is driven 
off, and the iron is immediately oxidized to the red oxid. 
The color varies from a purple to a light-yellowish red, 
according to the temperature at which the process is con- 
ducted. It is a color of much body, and is very perma- 
nent. Also called Indian ocher.—Jewelers’ red. See 
jeweler.—Light red, a light yellowish-red oxid of iron 
prepared similarly to Indian red. It is also sometimes 
made by calcining Oxford ocher. It is used as an artists’ 
pigment.— Madder-red. See madder|.—Magdala red, 
a coal-tar color used to produce bright pinks on silk. 
It is the hydrochlorid of the base rosa-naphthylamine. 
—Mars red, a pigment used by artists. It is some- 
what similar in composition and color to Indian red.— 
Mock Turkey red., See barwood.—Naphthalene red. 
See naphthalene.—New red, See fuchsin.—Paris red. 
Same ‘as mauvein.—Peony red. Same as corallin red. 
—Persian red. Same as the normal form of Indian 
red.— Phenetol red. Same as coccinin.— Piccolpasso 
red, a name given to the deep red of the Italian majoli- 
ca, obtained by the use of silicate of alumina, in which 
there is much oxid of iron, and applied upon the yellow 
enamel already fired: so called from Piccolpasso, a six- 
teenth-century writer on Italian potteries.— Pompadour 
red. See rose pompadour, under rose2.—Pompeian red. 
See Pompeian.—Prussian red. Same as Venetian red. 
—Saturnine red. Same as red lead (which see, under 
lead2).— Spanish red. Same as Venetian red.—Turkey 
red, an intense scarlet red ere on fabrics by dye- 
ing with the color-giving principles of the madder-root. 
This has been almost entirely superseded by exactly the 
same color produced on fabrics by means of artificial ali- 


zarin. See alizarin. Also called Adrianople red.— Tur- 
key-red oil, an oil with which cloth is treated in dyeing 
the color called Turkey red. It is prepared by mixing 


castor-oil with dilute sulphuric acid; the acid is then 
washed away with a solution of common salt, and the 
fatty acids saponified with ammonia. The oil consists 
chiefly of ammonium sulpho-ricinoleate. Compare Gal- 
lipolt oil, under oil.—Venetian: red, an important pig- 
ment used by artists and house-painters. Formerly it 
was a natural earth simulating Indian red. It is now 
made by calcining a mixture of lime and iron sulphate, 
the resulting product being a mixture of calcium sulphate 
and oxid of iron in nearly equal proportions. It is some- 
what darker than brick-red in color, and is very perma- 
nent. (See also chrome-red, claret-red.) 

red! (red), v. t.; pret. and pp. redded, ppr. red- 
ding. [ς ME. reden, readen, redden, ς AS, γέό- 
dan, a strong verb (pret. redd, pl. rudon), red- 
den, stain with blood, also wound, kill, = Icel. 
Γ]όά]ια (pret. raudh, rautt, pp. rodhinn), redden 
with blood (see red}, a.); also (and in other lan- 
guages only) weak, AS. reddian, also reddian, 

G. rdten, rdthen, become red; from the adj. 

Cf. redden.| To make red; redden. 


For he did red and die them with their own blood. 
Foxe, Martyrs, I, 664. 
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red2 (red), v. t. A dialectal form of rid1. 
red? (red), v. #.; pret. and pp. red, ppr. redding. 
[Also redd, dial. rid; < ME. reden, put in order; 
in part same as reden, redien, make ready, but 
prob. from the related Sw. reda, prepare, put 
in order (reda ut sit hdr, comb out one’s hair), 
= Dan. rede, prepare: see ready, v. This verb 
has become confused with red2, var. of ridl: 
see ridl,]_ 1. To putin order; tidy: often with 
up: as, to red up a house or one’s self. 
When the derke was done, and the day sprange, 
All the renkes to row redyn hor shippes, 
Halit out of hauyn to the hegh see, 


There plainly thaire purpos put to an end. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5648. 


When you rid up the parlour-hearth in a morning, 
throw thelast night’s ashes into a sieve. 
Swift, Advice to Servants (House-Maid). 


J eanie, my woman, gang into the parlour—but stay, 
that winna be redd up yet. 


Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 
The fire . .. was redd up for the afternoon — covered 


with a black mass of coal, over which the equally black 
kettle hung on the crook. 


Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xvi. 
2. To disentangle; clear; put a stop to, as a 
quarrel, by interference; adjust. 
Up rose the laird to red the cumber. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 135). 


He maun take part wi’ hand and heart; and wee!) his 
part it is, for redding his quarrel might have cost you 
dear. Scott, Guy Mannering, liii. 


3. To separate, as two combatants.—To red 
one’s feet, to free one’s self from entanglement: used 
chiefly in reference to moral complications.— To red the 
hair, specifically, to comb the hair. 


[Now chiefly colloquial in all uses. ] 
red4 (red), ”. [Perhaps < red3.]. In coal-mining, 
Tubbish; attle; waste. [Prov. Eng.] 
red® (red), πι. [Also redd; perhaps < red?, v.] 
The nest of a fish; a trench dug by a fish in 
which to spawn. [Prov. Eng. ] 
A trout’s redd or nest is a mound of gravel which would 
fill one or even two wheelbarrows. 
Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Treland, IT. 105. 
red§, v.and π. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
readl, 
red-. A form of re- used before vowels. __ 
-red. [< ME. -rede, -reden, -reden,< AS. ελ, 
condition, rule, reckoning, estimation, occur- 
ring as second part of about 25 compounds, 
being a form, with suffix -en, of r#d, counsel, 
advice, ete. (=OHG. MHG. rat, advice, counsel, 
οίο., frequent in comp., as haus-rat, household 
things, hei-rath, marriage, = AS. hiw-rz#den, 
household, = ME. hired): see read1, n.] A suffix 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning ‘ condition,’ 
‘state,’ oceurring in hatred, kindred (for *kin- 
red), gossipred, etc. It is analogous to -hood, 
which has taken its place in a few instances, 
as in brotherhood, neighborhood. 
redact (ré-dakt’), v. % [ς OF. redacter = Sp. 
redactar, redact, edit, < L. redactus, pp. of re- 
digere (> F. rédiger = D. redigeren = G. redi- 
giren = Sw. redigera = Dan. redigere), drive, 
lead, or bring back, call in, collect, raise, re- 
evive, reduce to a certain state, ¢:red-, back, + 
agere, drive, do: see act.] ΄ 1}. To bring to a 
specified form or condition; force or compel to 
assume a certain form; reduce. 
Then was the teste or potsherd [the brasse, golde, and 
syluer] redaite into dust. Joye, Expos. of Daniel ii. 


They were now become miserable, wretched, sinful, re- 
dact to extreme calamity. 
Bacon, Works, p. 46. (Halliwell.) 


Plants they had, but metals whereby they might make 
use of those plants, and redact them to any form or in- 
struments of work, were yet (till Tubal Cain) to seek. 

Bp. Halil, Character of Man. 
2. To bring into a presentable literary form; 
edit. | 

I saw the reporters’ room, in which they redact their 
hasty stenographs. Emerson, Eng. Traits, p. 265. 

redacteur (re-dak-tér’), ». Same as redactor. 

redaction (ré-dak’shon), m. [= D. redaktie=G. 
Sw. Dan. redaktion = F. rédaction, a compiling, 
also a working over, editing, the editorial staff, 
= Sp. redaccion = Pg. redacgéo = It. redazione, 
< NL. redactio(n-), redaction, ς Τι, redigere, pp. 
redactus, lead back, collect, prepare, reduce to 
a certain state: see redact.| 1..The act of re- 
ducing to order; the act of preparing for pub- 
lication: said of literary or historical matter. 

To work up literary matter and give it a presentable 
form is neither compiling, nor editing, nor resetting; 
and the operation performed on it is grid expressed by 
redaction. ΓΕ, Hali, Mod. Eng., p. 310. 
2, A work thus prepared; a special form, edi- 
tion, or version of a work as digested, revised, 
or rewritten. 





redback 


In an early redaction of the well-known ballad of Lord 
Ronald . . . the name of the unfortunate victim to “eels 
boil’d in brue” is Laird Rowland. | 

Ν. and Q., 6th ser., XII. 134. 

This fresh discovery does not furnish us with the date 
of the story, butit gives us the date of one of its redactions, 
and shows it must have existed in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 192. 


Tonic redaction of Cynaithos of Chios about the middle 
of the sixth century. Amer. Jour, Philol., VII. 233. 
3. The staff of writers on a newspaper or other 
periodical; an editorial staff or department. 
Imp. Dict.—4+. The act of drawing back; a 
withdrawal. 

It... takes away all reluctation and redaction, infus- 
eth a pliable willingness; of wolfish and dogged, makes 
the will lamb-like and dove-like. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 31. 

redactor (ré-dak’tor),”. [Also, as F., redacteur ; 

< F. rédacteur = Sp. Pg. redactor = It. redattore, 

< NL. redactor, an editor,< L. redigere, pp. redac- 

tus, lead back, collect, reduce to a certain state: 

see redact.] One who redacts; one who pre- 
pares matter for publication; an editor. 

Each successive singer and redactor furnishes it [the 


primeval mythus] with new personages, new scenery, to 
please a new audience. Carlyle, Nibelungen Lied. 


Distrust of Dorothea’s competence to arrange what he 
had prepared was subdued only by distrust of any other 
redactor. George Eliot, Middlemarch, 1. 

redactorial (ré-dak-t0’ri-al), a. [ς redactor + 
ial.) Of or pertaining to a redactor or redac- 
tion; having the character of a redaction. 

Three chief documents,viz. the Yahwistic, the Elohistic, 
and the Editorial or Redactorial. : 

κ The Academy, Feb. 11, 1888, p. 92. 
redan (ré-dan’), π. [More prop. redent; ¢ OF. 
redan, redent, F. redan = Pg. redente, a double 
notching or jagging, as in a saw, ς L. re-, back, 
+ den(t-)s = E. tooth.] 1. In field fort., the 
simplest kind of 


/ 





Wy, 
workemployed wy, 
consisting of QQ “pe, 
two parapets of ον, \ Yj 
earth raised so 7 


as to form a 
salient angle, 
with the apex 
toward the enemy and unprotected on the rear. 
A redan whose salient angle is replaced by a reéntrant 
angle is called a queue d’aronde, a bonnet ἃ (or de) prétre, 
—a swallow-tail or priest-cap. 
2. A downward projection in a wall on uneven 
ound to render it level.—Redan battery, redan 
6. See battery, line2.=Syn. 1, See fortification. 
redargue (re-dir’gi), v. t.; pret. and pp. redar- 
gued, ppr. redarguing. [< OF. redarguer, F. 
rédarguer, blame, reprehend, Pr. redar- 
guire = Sp. Pg. redarguir = It. redarguire, < 
L. redarguere, disprove, confute, refute, con- 
tradict, < red-, back, against, + arguere, argue: 
see αγφιο.] 1. To put down by argument; dis- 
prove; contradict; refute. | 
Sir, Τ11 redargue you 
By disputation. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 
Wherefore, says he, the libel maun be redargued by the 
panel proving her defences. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xii. 
Consciousness cannot be explained nor redargued from 
without, ' Sir W. Hamilton. 
οἱ. To aecuse; blame, 
When he had redargued himself for his slothfulness, he 


began to advise how he should eschew all danger. 
Pitscottie, Chron. of Scotland, p. 19. (Jamieson.) 


How shall I be able to suffer that God should redargue 
me at doomsday, and the angels reproach my lukewarm- 
ness? Jer. Taylor. (Allibone.) 


redargutiont (red-iir-gii’shon), η. [ME. redar- 
guacion, ς OF. redarguacion, redargation (prop. 
redargucion, redargution) = Sp. redargucion = 
It. redarguizione, ς. L. redargutio(n-), a.refuta- 
tion, < redarguere, disprove, refute: see redar- 
gue.| . Refutation; conviction. 
To pursue all tho that. do reprobacion 


Agayns our lawes by ony redarguacion. 
Digby Mysteries, p, 33. (Halliweli.) 


‘The more subtile forms of sophisms and illaqueations 
with their redargutions, which is that which is termed 
elenchés. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 224. 


redargutoryt (re-dir’gii-to-ri), α. [< redargu- 
t(ion) + -ory.] Tending to redargue or refute ; 
pertaining to refutation; refutatory. 
My privileges are an ubiquitary, circumambulatory. 
gin ie interrogatory, redargutory immunity over ali 
the privy lodgings. Carew, Celum Britannicum. 
redback (red’bak), m. 1. The red-backed sand- 
piper, or American dunlin. 4. Wilson. See cut 
under dunlin. [New Jersey. ]—2. The pectoral 
sandpiper, Tringa maculata. [Loeal, U. 8.] 


red-backed 


red-backed (red’bakt), a. Having a red back: 
as, the red-backed sandpiper, Tringa alpina; 
the. red-backed shrike, Lanius rufus; the red- 

απ backed humming-bird, Selasphorus rufus. 
red-bass (red’bis), n, The redfish, Sciznops 
ocellata. 

red-beaked (red’békt), a. Same as red-billed: 
as, the red-beaked hornbill, Buceros erythrorhyn- 
chus, of Africa. 

redbeard (red’bérd), η... The red sponge, Mi- 
crociona prolifera, which commonly grows on 
κκ forming a beard on the shell., [Loeal, 
U 


red-bellied (red’bel’id),a.. Having ared belly, 
or the under parts red: as, the red-bellied nut- 
hatch, Sitta canadensis; the red-bellied snipe, 
Macrorhamphus scolopaceus; the red-bellied 
woodpecker, Centurus carolinus; the red-bellied 
monkey of Africa, Cercopithecus erythrogaster ; 
the red-bellied terrapin, Chrysemys or Pseude- 
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redcap (red’kap), π. 1. The goldfinch, Car- 
duelis elegans, more fully called King Harry red- 
cap. (Local, British. ] 
The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
2. A variety of the domestic hen, of English 


origin. The plumage resembles that of the golden-span- 
gled Hamburg, but is duller; the fowl is larger than the 
Hamburg; and the flat rose-comb is very large. 


3. A specter having long teeth, popularly sup- 
posed to haunt old castles in Scotland. 

red-capped (red’kapt), a. Having red on the 
head: as, the red-capped snake, a venomous 
Australian species, Brachysoma diadema. 

red-carpet (red’kir’pet), n. A British geomet- 
rid moth, Caremia munitata. 

red-cheeked (red’chékt), a. In ornith., having 
red lores: as, the red-cheeked coly, Colius ery- 
thromelas. 

red-chestnut(red’ches’nut),». A British moth, 


mys rubriventris.— Red-bellied perch. See perch. »leniocampa rubricosa. 


redbelly (red’bel“i), n. 1. The slider, potter, 
or red-fender, Pseudemys rubriventris, an edible 
terrapin of the United States. See red-fender. 
—2,. The torgoch, a Welsh variety of the char, 
Salvelinus alpinus.—38,. The red-bellied minnow, 
Chrosomus erythrogaster. [Southern U. 8.]— 
4, The red-bellied perch or sunfish, a centrar- 
choid, Lepomis auritus. [South Carolina. ]— 
5. The red grouper, Epinephelus morio. [U.8.] 

red-belted (red’bel’ted), a. Belted or banded 
with red: as, the red-belted clearwing, a moth, 
Trochilium myopeforme, 

redberry (red’ber/i), n.; pl. redberries (-iz). A 
plant of the genus Khagodia. ([Australia. ] 

red-billed (red’bild), a. Having a red bill or 
beak, as a bird: as, the red-billed curlew, Ibi- 
dorhynchus struthersi, of Asia; the red-billed 
wood-hoopoe, Jrrisor erythrorhynchus. See cut 
under /rrisor. 

redbird (red’bérd), n. A name of sundry red 
or partly red birds. Specifically —(a) The common 
bullfinch of Europe, Pyrrhula vulgaris. (b) The cardinal 
grosbeak of the United States, Cardinalis virginianus. See 
cardinal-bird, and cut under Cardinalis. (c) The sum- 


mer tanager, Piranga zxstiva, or scarlet tanager, Ρ. rubra, 
both of the United States. (d) Pericrocotus speciosus. 


All day the red-bird.warbles 
Upon the mulberry near. 


Bryant, Hunter’s Serenade. . 


red-blooded (red’blud’ed), a. Having red or 
reddish blood: specifically noting the higher 
worms, or annelids, in which, however, the 
blood is often greenish, 

redbreast (red’brest), a. and n. [< ME. red- 
breste; < red + breast.] I, a. Red-breasted. 

II. n. 1. A small sylviine bird of Europe, Εγί- 

thacus rubecula; the robin, or robin redbreast. 
See robin. [Eng.] 


To relish a love-song like a robin-redbreast. 
hak., T. G. of V., ii, 1. 21. 


The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes. Cowper, Task, vi. 77. 


2. The American robin or migratory thrush, 
Merula migratoria or Turdus migratorius. See 
robin. [U.8.]—3. The red-breasted sandpiper, 
or knot, Tringa canutus. See robin-snipe.—4. 
The red-bellied sunfish, Lepomis auritus. 
red-breasted (red’bres’ted), a. Having a red 


or reddish breast.—Little red-breasted rail. Same 
as Virginia rail (which see, under raii/4).— Red-breasted 
fincht, See finch!.—Red-breasted oose, Anser ruji- 
collis.— Red-breasted merganser, Mergus serrator.— 
Red-breasted plover. Same as redbreast, 3.—Red- 
breasted sandpiper, Tringa canutus.— Red-breasted 
snipe. (a) Macrorhamphus griseus, the dowitcher: also 
called gray snipe, brown snipe, quail-snipe, German snipe 
(compare dowttcher), robin-snipe, grayback, brownback, 
driver, sea-pigeon, and New York godwit. (b) A misnomer 
of the American woodcock, Philohela minor. . (Local, U.8.] 


(ο) Same as redbreast, 3. 
redbuck (red’buk), η. The roodebok, Cepha- 


lophus natalensis. See roodebok. 

redbud (red’bud), x. Any tree of the American 
species of Cercis; the Judas-tree. The best-known, 
common in the interior and southern United States, is 
C. Canadensis, a small tree, the branches clothed in early 
spring with fascicles of small flowers of nearly peach- 
blossom color, followed by rather large heart-shaped 
pointed leaves. Im southwestern woods it is very con- 
spicuous when in blossom, and it is often cultivated for 
ornament. The’ flowers have an acid taste, and are said 
to be used, like those of the Old World Judas-tree, in 
salads, etc. The name is from the color of the flowers, 
and doubtless from their bud-like aspect even when open. 
C. reniformis, a Texan and Mexican species, is a smaller 
tree or a shrub often forming dense thickets, and C. occi- 
dentalis is a Californian shrubby species. 


‘red-bug (red’bug), η. A heteropterous insect, 
Dysdercus suturellus, which damages cotton in 

the southern United States and in the West 
Indies. Also called cotton-stainer. 


redcoat (red’kot), n. 
loq. ] 
King Shames’ red-coats should be hung up. 
Battle of Killiecrankie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 155). 
You know the rvedcoats are abroad;.. . these English 
must be looked to. Cooper, Spy, xii. 
red-cockaded (red’ko-ka’ded), a. Having a 
tuft of red feathers on each side of the back of 
the head: only in the phrase red-cockaded wood- 
pecker, a bird of the southern United States, 
Picus borealis or querulus. 
red-cod (red’kod), π. A fish of the family Ga- 
did, Pseudophycis bacchus, having two dorsal 
fins and one anal, of a reddish-silvery color. 
[New Zealand. ] 
red-corpuscled (red’kér’pus-ld), a. 
red blood-disks. 
red-crested (red’kres’ted), a. Having a red 
crest: as, the red-crested duck or pochard, Fu- 
ligula rufina. 
red-cross (red’krés), a. _ Wearing or bearing a 
red cross, such as the badge of the Order of the 
Temple, the cross of St. George, or one with a 
religious, social, or national meaning: as, a red- 
cross knight (which see, below); the réd-cross 
banner, the national flag of Great Britain. 
And.their own sea hath whelm’d yon red-cross Powers! 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st, 2. 


Red-cross knight, a knight bearing on his shield or 
crest a red cross as his principal cognizance, whether as 
being a Templar or with religious significance, as in Spen- 
ser’s “Faerie Queene,” I. i. 2. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 
Red-Cross Society, a philanthropic society founded to 
carry out the views of the Geneva Convention of 1864, Its 
objects are to care for the wounded in war, and secure the 
neutrality of nurses, hospitals, etc., and to relieve suffer- 
ing occasioned by pestilence, floods, fire, and other calam- 
ities. 
red-cusk (red’kusk), ». A brotuloid fish, Bros- 
mophycis marginatus, of the coast of California, 
of a pale-reddish color. 


reddl, υ. t. See red3. 
redd2, n.. See red5, 


red-dace (red’das), n. A common fish of the 
eastern United States, Notropis cornutus. Also 
called redfin, rough-head, and shiner. 


reddet. A Middle English preterit of read1. 
redden (red’n), v. [< red) + -enl. Cf. Icel. 
rodhna = Dan. rddme, redden.] I, intrans. 1. 
To become red; grow red. 
For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 


The coral redden, and the ruby glow. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 394. 


Hence— 2. To blush; become flushed. 


Sir Roderick, who to meet them came, 
Redden'd at sight of Malcolm Greme. 
Scott, L. of the L., ii. 27. 


TI. trans. 1. To make red. 


And this was what had redden’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. 

Tennyson, Maud, xix. 6. 
2. Tocure (herrings). Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.] 
reddendo (re-den’d6), ». [So called from the 
first word of the clause in the Latin form, red- 
dendo inde annuatim, ete.: L. reddendo, abl. of 
reddendum, neut. gerundive of reddere, render, 
return, give up or back: see render?.] In Scots 
law, a clause indispensable to an original char- 


ter, and usually inserted in chartersby progress. 
It specifies the feu-duty and other services which have 
been stipulated to be paid or performed by the vassal to his 


superior. 
reddendum (re-den’dum), ». [So ealled from 
the first word in the Latin form of the deed or 


clause (see def. ): L. reddendwm, neut. gerundive 


A British soldier. [Col- 


Having 


reddle 


of reddere, return, render, give up or back: see 
render2,| In law, a reservation in a deed where- 
by the grantor creates or reserves some new 
thing to himself, out of what he had granted be- 
fore. (Broom and Hadley.) Thus, the clause in a 


lease which specifies the rent or other service to be ren- 
dered to the lessor is termed the reddendum, or reddendum 


clause. 

redder (red’ér), κ. [< ved? + -er1.] One who 
settles or puts in order; especially, one who 
endeavors to settle a quarrel. [Scotch.] 

“ But, father,” said Jenny, “if they come to lounder ilk 
ither as they did last time, suldnaI cry on you?” ‘At 
no hand, Jenny ; the redder gets aye the warst lick in the 
fray.” Scott, Old Mortality, iv. 

reddidit (red’i-dit).. [L. reddidit, 3d pers. sing. 
pret. ind. of reddere, give up, render: see ren- 
der2.) In law, a term used in cases where a 
man delivers himself in discharge of his bail. 

redding! (red’ing),n. [<¢ ME. redynge; verbal 
n. of redi, v.] 1. Reddle. [Ῥτον. Eng.] 

Redynge colowre. Rubiculum, rubiatura, 

Prompt. Parv., p. 427. 

The traveller with the cart was a reddleman— a person 
whose vocation it was to supply farmers with redding for 
their sheep. T. Hardy, Return of the Native, i. 1. 
2. A compound used to redden the jambs and 
η of an open wood-fireplace. Bartlett. 
[U.S. 

The brick hearth and jambs aglow with fresh redding. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vii. 

redding? (red‘ing), π. [Verbal n. of red3, v.] 
ο act or process of clearing up or putting in 
order. 

redding-comb (red’ing-kom),. A large-toothed 
comb for combing the hair. (See reds.) Trans. 
Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 42. 

reddingite (red’ing-it),n. [ς Redding (see def.) 
+ -ite*.] A hydrous phosphate of iron and 
manganese, resembling scorodite in form, found 
at Branchville, in the town of Redding, Con- 
necticut. 

redding-straik (red’ing-strak),. A stroke re- 
ceived in attempting to separate combatants 
in a fray; a blow in return for officious interfer- 
ence. Compare red, 2,3, and redder. [Scotch. ] 

Said I not to ye, Make not, meddle not?—Beware of the 
redding straik! You are come to no house o’ fair-strae 
death. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvii. 

reddish (red’ish), a. andn. [ς redl + -ish1.] 
. a Of a color approaching red. 
A bright spot, white, and somewhat reddish. 


Lev. xiii. 19. 
Reddish egrets. See egret.—Reddish light-arches, a 


British noctuid moth, Xylophasia sublustris. 
IT, ». A reddish color. 
reddishness (red’ish-nes), π. The state or 
quality of being reddish; redness in a moderate 
degree. 
The reddishness of copper. Boyle, Works, I. 721. 
reddition (re-dish’on),. [<¢ F. reddition = It. 
reddizione, < L. redditio(n-), a giving back, re- 
turning, rendering, also (in gram.) the apodo- 
sis, < reddere, pp. redditus, give back, return, 
render: see render2. Cf. rendition.] 1. A re- 
turning of something; restitution; surrender. 

She [Ireland] is ...reduc’d. . . to a perfect obedi- 
ence,.. . partly by voluntary reddition and desire of pro- 
tection, and partly by conquest. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 32. 
2. Explanation; rendering. 

When they used [to carry branches] in procession about 
their altars, they used to pray “Lord, save us; Lord, pros- 
per us” ; which hath occasioned the reddition of ‘‘ Hoschi- 
annah ”’ {ο be, amongst some, that prayer which they re- 
ah at the carrying of the “ Hoschiannah,” as if itself 

id signify “Lord, save us.” 

Jer. Taylor, W orks (ed. 1835), I. 288. 
3. In law, a judicial acknowledgment that the 
thing in demand belongs to the demandant, and 
not to the adversary. [Rare.] 
redditive (red’i-tiv), a. [ς L. redditivus, of or 
belonging to the apodosis (in gram.), conse- 
quential (ef. redditio, the apodosis of a clause), 
< reddere, pp. redditus, give back: see reddition. } 
Conveying a reply; answering: as, redditive 
words. 

For this sad sequel is, if not a relative, yet a redditive 
demonstration of their misery ; for after the infection of 
sin follows that infliction of punishment. 

is Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 261. 
reddle (red’l), . [Also raddle; var. of ruddle1, 
ᾳ.ν.] An earthy variety of hematite iron ore. 
It is fine-grained, and sufficiently compact to be cut into 
strips, which are used for various purposes, as for marking 
sheep and drawing on board. This material is found in 


several localities in England, and much more rarely in 
the United States, where it is generally called red chalk. 


Reddle spreads its lively hues over everything it lights 
on, and stamps unmistakably, as with the mark of Cain, 
any person who has handled it for half an hour, 

1. Hardy, Return of the Native, i. 9, 





reddleman 


reddleman (red’l-man), ».; pl. reddlemen (-men). 
[ς reddle + -man.] A dealer in reddle or red 
chalk, usually a sort of peddler, Also raddle- 
man, ruddieman. 


Raddleman then is a Reddleman, a trade (and that a 
poor one) only in this county [Rutland], whence men bring 
on their backs a pack of red stones, or ochre, which they 
sell to the neighbouring countries for the marking of 
sheep. Fuller, Worthies, Rutlandshire, III. 38. 


Reddlemen of the old school are now but seldom seen. 
Since the introduction of railways Wessex farmers have 
managed to do without these somewhat spectral visitants, 
and the bright pigment so largely used by shepherds in 
preparing sheep for the fair is obtained by other routes. 

T. Hardy, Return of the Native, i. 9. 
reddock (red’ok),n. Sameasruddock. [Prov. 
x Eng. ] 
red-dog (red’dog), π. The lowest grade of flour 
produced in the roller-milling processes. Οτί- 
ginally the term was applied to a r flour made from 
middlings; now it is applied to the lowest grade produced 
by the new-process milling. 


reddourt, π. See redour. 
red-drum (red’drum), n. The southern red- 
fish, or red-bass, Sciznops ocellata, an impor- 
tant food-fish of the Atlantic coast of the Unit- 
ed States from Chesapeake Bay southward. 
See cut under redfish. 
redel}, v.andn. See read}. 
rede?t, a.,., and v. An obsolete form of red). 
rede#},v. ¢. An obsolete form of red3, 
rede4t, a. An obsolete variant of ready. 
redecraft (réd’kraft), n. [A pseudo-archaism, 
purporting to represent a ME. *rede-craft or 
AS. *r#d-creft, which was not in use.] The 
art or power of reasoning; logic. Barnes. 
red-edge (red’ej), x. A bivalve mollusk of the 
family Lucinide, Codakia tigerina. [Florida.] 
redeem (ré-dém’), v.t. [Early mod. E.redeme ; 
ς OF. redimer, vernacularly raembre, reembre, 
raimbre, raiembre, οἵο., Ε'. redimer = Sp. redimir 
= Pg. remir = It. redimere, ¢ L. redimere, buy 
back, redeem, < red-, back, + emere, buy, orig. 
take: see emption, exempt, etc. Hence ult. re- 
demption, ransom, ete.] 1. To buy back; το- 
cover by purchase; repurchase. | 

If a man sell a dwelling house in a walled city, then he 
may redeem it within a whole year after it is sold. 

Ley. xxv. 29. 

2. Specifically —(a) In law, to recover or dis- 
encumber, as mortgaged property, by payment 
of what is due upon the mortgage. Commonly 
applied to the property, as in the phrase “to redeem from 


the mortgage”; but sometimes applied, with the same 
meaning, to the encumbrance: as, ‘*to redeem the mort- 


gage.” (0) In com., to receive back by paying 
the obligation,:as ἃ promissory note, bond, or 
any other evidence of debt given by a corpo- 
ration, company, or individual.—3. Toransom, 
release, or liberate from captivity or bondage, 
or from any obligation or hability to suffer or 
be forfeited, by paying an equivalent: as, to re- 
deem prisoners, captured goods, or pledges. 
Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 


And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3, 8. 


Prepare to die to-morrow ; for the world 
Cannot redeem ye. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
Thrice was I made a slave, and thrice redeem’d 
At price of all Thad. Beau. and Fl., Captain, ii. 1. 
One Abraham, founda Delinquent, redeems himself for 
seven hundred Marks. Baker, Chronicles, Ῥ. 82. 


If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as a pledge or 
security for the repayment of money lent thereon on a 
day certain, he has them upon an express contract or con- 
dition to restore them if the pledger performs his part by 
redeeming them in due time. Blackstone, Com., IT. xxx. 
4. To rescue; deliver; save, in general. 


Redeem Israel, Ο God, out of all his troubles. 
Ps. xxv. 22. 
How if . 


I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 32. 
That valiant gentleman you redeem’d from prison. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, iv. 3. 


Six thousand years of fear have made you that 
From which I would redeem you. 


Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
5. In theol., to deliver from sin and spiritual 
death by means of a sacrifice offered for the 
sinner. See redemption (c). 
I learn to believe in . . . God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed me, and all mankind. 
Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for us, Gal. iii. 13. 
6. To perform or fulfil, as a promise; make 
good by performance: as, to redeem an obliga- 
tion. 
Had he lived, I doubt not that he would have redeemed 
the rare promise of his earlier years. 
gen 0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p, 69. 
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7. To make amends for; atone for; compen- 
sate for. 
This feather stirs; she lives; if it be so, 


It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 266. 


You have shewn much worth this day, redeem’d much 
error. Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 5. 


Passages of considerable beauty, especially in the last 
two acts, frequently occur; but there is nothing to redeem 
the absurdity of the plot. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. xxii. 


To redeem defeat by new thought, by firm action, that 
is not easy. Emerson, Success. 
Detect at least 


A touch of wolf in what showed whitest sheep, 
A cross of sheep redeeming the whole wolf. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 27. 
8. To improve, or employ to the best advan- 
tage. 
Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
Eph, v. 16. 


He [Voltaire] worked, not by faith, but by sight, in the 
present moment, but with indefatigable energy, redeem- 
ing the time. J. 5, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 78. 


9+. To restore; revive. 


Hee wyll redeme our deadly drowping state. 
Gascoigne, De Profundis, The Auctor. 
redeemability (ré-dé-ma-bil’i-ti), n. [< redeem- 
able + ~ity (see -bility).] Redeemableness. Imp. 
Dict. 
redeemable (ré-d6’ma-bl), a. [< redeem + -able.] 
1. Capable of being redeemed; admitting of 
redemption.—2,. Capable of being. paid off; 
subject to a right on the part of the debtor to 
discharge, satisfy, recover, or take back by 
payment: as, a redeemable annuity. 
Every note issued is receivable by any bank for debt 


due, and is redeemable by the national government in coin 
if the local bank should fail. Harper’s Mag., LX XX. 458. 


Redeemable rights, in Jaw, those conveyances in pro 

erty or in security which contain a clause whereby the 
grantor, or any other person therein named, may, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum, redeem the lands or subjects con- 


veyed. 
redeemableness (r6-d6’ma-bl-nes),n. Thestate 
of being redeemable, Johnson. | 
redeemer (ré-dé’mér), n. [< redeem + -erl.] 
1. One who redeems, ransoms, or atones for 
another. See redemption. 
And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 
Because he had not well mainteind his right. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 20. 
Specifically —2, [cap.] The Saviour of the 
world, Jesus Christ. 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer. 
Shak., Rich. I1L., ii. 1. 128. 
Christian libertie purchas’d with the death of our Re- 
deemer, Milton, Likonoklastes, xiii. 
My Redeemer and my Lord, 
I beseech thee, I entreat thee, 
Guide me in each act and word. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 
Congregation of the Redeemer, one of several Roman 
Catholic fraternities, the most famous of which is entitled 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. See Redemp- 
torist.— Order of the Redeemer, an order of the king- 
dom of Greece, founded in 1834. 


redeeming (ré-dé’ming), p. a. [Ppr. of redeem.] 
Saving; making amends; noting what is good 
as exceptional to what is generally bad: as, 
there is not a single redeeming feature in the 
scheme, 
redeemless (ré-dém’les),a. [< redeem + -less.] 
Incapable of being redeemed; without redemp- 
tion; irrecoverable; incurable. 
The duke, the hermit, Lodowick, and myselfe 
Will change his pleasures into wretched 
And redeemelesse misery. 
Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). (Nares.) 
redel}, redelest, η. and v. Obsolete forms of 
riddle, 
redelet,”. Απ obsolete form of riddle?. 
redelesst,a. [ME. redeles, redles, ς AS. r#dleds 
(= OHG. ratilos, MHG. G. ratlos = Icel. rddh- 
lauss), without counsel, unwise, confused, « 
rgd, counsel (see read1, n.), + -leds, K. -less.] 
Without counsel or wisdom; wild. 
For drede of hire drem [she] deulfulli quaked, .. . 
& romed than redli al redles to hure chapel, 


& godly ar God to gode turne hire sweuen. 
illiam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2915. 


Now, Richard the redeles, reweth [have pity] on gou-self, 
That lawelesse leddyn goure lyf, and goure peple bothe. 
Richard the Redeless (ed. Skeat), i. 1. 


The opponents of Eadward . . . dreaded that he would 
‘govern by his own unbridled will,” that he would be, in 
a word, what they afterwards called A‘thelred —a king 
redeless, or uncounselled. 

J. R. Green, Cong. of England, p. 339. 


redeliver (ré-dé-liv’ér), v. t. [ς OF. redelivrer; 
as re- + deliver1.] 1. To deliver back; return 
to the sender; restore, 


redeliverance (ré-dé-liv’ér-ans), ”. 


redemand (ré-dé-mind’), n. 


redemise (ré-d6-miz’), v. ¢. 


x “ble 


redemption 


But at the coming of Cesar, when thinges were altered, 
the Heduanes had theyr hostages redelivered, theyr old 
alyes and confederaces restored, new brought in by Cesar. 

Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 154. 
My lord, I have remembrances of yours 
1 πεί I have longed long to redeliver. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 94. 

Having assembled their forces, [they] boldly threatned 
at our Ports to force Smith to redeliver seven Salvages, 
which for their villanies he detained prisoners. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I, 171. 


2. To deliver again; liberate a second time. 
—8. To report; repeat. 

Osr. Shall I re-deliver you e’en so? 

Ham. To this effect, sir. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 186. 
[ς re- + 
deliverance.| A second deliverance; redelivery. 
Imp. Dict. 


redelivery (ré-dé-liv’ér-i), n. [<re- + delivery.] 


The act of delivering back; also, a second de- 
liverance or liberation. 


They did at last procure a sentence for the redelivery of 
what had been taken from them. 
Clarendon, Life, an. 1665. 


redemand (ré-dé-mand’),v. {. [ς OF. (and F.) 


redemander = Pr. redemandar = It. ridoman- 
dare; as re- + demand, v.] To demand the re- 
turn of; also, to demand a second time. 


They would say, God hath appointed us captains of 
these our bodily forts, which, without treason to that 
majesty, were never to be delivered over till they were 
redemanded. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 


Our Long-boats, sent to take in fresh Water, were assail’d 
in the Port, and one taken and detain’d: which being re- 
demanded, answer was made, That neither the Skiff nor 
the Seamen should be restor’d. 

Milton, Letters of State, May, 1658. 


She sang the Bell Song with brilliant effect, and it was 
redemanded. New York Tribune, March 8, 1887. 


[ς redemand, v.] 
The repetition of a demand; also, a demand for 


the return of anything. 
[ς re- + demise.] 


To demise back; convey or transfer back, as 
an estate in fee simple, fee tail, for life, or for 
a term of years. 

redemise (ré-dé-miz’), n. [< redemise, v.] Re- 
conveyance; the transfer of an estate back to 
the person who has demised it: as, the demise 
and redemise of an estate in fee simple, fee tail, 
or for life or years, by mutual leases. 

redemptible (ré-demp’ti-bl), a. [ς L. redemp- 
tus, pp. of redimere, redeem: see redeem and 

= Capable of being redeemed; redeemable. 

redemption (ré-demp’shon), n. [< ME. redemp- 
cion, ra OF. redemption, redemptiun, Ἑ'. rédemp- 
tion = Pr. redempcio = Sp. redencién = Pg. re- 
dempcdo = It. redenzione, < L. redemptio(n-), a 
buying back or off, a releasing, ransoming, re- 
demption, < redimere, buy back, redeem: see 
redeem. Cf. ransom, areduced form of the same 
word.} The act of redeeming, or the state of 
being redeemed; ransom; repurchase; deliver- 
ance; release: as, the redemption of prisoners 
of war, of captured goods, ete. 


But peaceful measures were also employed to procure 
the redemption of slaves; and money sometimes accom- 
plished what was vainly attempted by the sword, 

Summer, Orations, 1. 232. 


Such a sacrifice 
Alone the fates can deem a fitting price 
For thy redemption. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 918. 


Specifically —(a) In law, the recovering or disencumber- 
ing of property by one who had _ a right to it subject to 
the encumbrance or defeasible conveyance, as where a 
debtor by paying his debt gets back a pledge or a mort- 
gaged estate; also, the right of redeeming and reéntering. 
(b) In com., payment to the holders by the issuer of notes, 
bills, or other evidences of debt. (ο) In theol., deliverance 
from sin and its consequences by the obedience and sacri- 
fice of Christ the Redeemer. The word redemption pre- 
supposes that man is in a state of bondage to the powers 
of evil — either spiritual powers external to himself, or evil 
passions and propensities within himself, or both—and 
that he can be delivered from them only by the sacrifice and 
suffering of another. This suffering isregarded asthe price 
orransom paid toredeemthecaptive. Thus, redemptionis 
substantially equivalent to salvation, but involves the idea 
of a new and additional right over man acquired by God; 
and the doctrine of redemption includes the doctrines of 
atonement, justification, regeneration, and sanctification. 


The Mounte of Caluery, where our Sauyour Criste was 
crucyfyed and suffred dethe for our redempcion. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 26. 


Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly as his soul’s redemption, _, 
Shak., ὃ Hen. ΥΙ., ii. 1. 102. 


By sin man was principally bound to God, as relates to 
punishment, because he had principally sinned against 
God; but he was bound to the devil as a tormentor, to 
whom he was justly delivered by God’s permission; but 
the price of redemption ought to be paid to the principal, 
not to the intervening agent, and therefore Christ ex- 
hibited His death as the price of our redemption to God 
the Father for our reconciliation, and not to the devil. 

Durandus, in Owen’s Dogmatic Theology, p. 279. 


redemption 


Brethren ofthe Redemption of Captives. See brother. 
—Covenant of redemption, in New Eng. theol. Se 
covenant.— Equity of redemption. See equity. 

redemptionary (ré-demp’shon-a-ri), .; pl. re- 
demptionaries (-riz). [< redemption + -ary.] 
One who is or may be redeemed or set at liber- 
ty by paying a compensation; one who is or 
may be released from a bond or obligation by 
fulfilling the stipulated terms or conditions. 

‘None other then such as haue aduentured in the first 
voyage, or shall become aduenturers in this supply at 
any time hereafter, are to be admitted in the seid society, 
but as redemptionaries, which will be very chargeable. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 111. 176. 
redemptioner+ (ré-demp’shon-ér), n. [< re- 
demption + -er1.] One who redeemed himself 
or purchased his release from debt or obliga- 
tion to the master of a ship by his services, or 
one whose services were sold to pay the ex- 
penses of his passage to America. 
Sometimes they [indented servants] were called redemp- 
tioners, because, by their agreement with the master of 


the vessel, they could redeem themselves from his power 
by paying their passage. Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 405. 


Poor wretch! . . . he had to find out what the life of a 


Redemptioner really was, by bitter experience. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II, 247. 
redemptionist (ré-demp’shon-ist), n. [ς re- 
demption + -ist.] See Trinitarian. 
xedem nites (ré-demp’tiv), α. [< L. redemptus, 
pp., of redimere, redeem: see redeem.] Re- 
deeming; serving to redeem. 
The redemptive and the completive work of Messiah. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, 1. § 88. 
redemptort, redemptourt, ». [< ME. redemp- 
tour, < OF. redempteur, vernacularly raembeor, 
raiembeur, F'. rédempteur = Pr. redemptor = Sp. 
redentor = It. redentore, < Li. redemptor, redeem- 
er, < redimere, pp. redemptus, redeem, ete.: see 
redeem.| A redeemer. 
Record of prophets thou shalt be redemptour, 
And singuler repast of everlastyng lyf. 
Candlemas Day, ap. Hawkins, i. 23. (Nares.) 
redemptorict, a. [< redemptor + -ἴοι] Re- 
demptory; redemptive. [Rare.] 
Till to her loved sire 
The black-ey’d damsell he resign’d ; no redemtoric hire 
Tooke for her freedome; not a gift; but all the ransome 
quit. Chapman, Iliad, i. 
Redemptorist (ré-demp’tor-ist), n. [< F. ré- 
demptoriste; as redemptor + -ἰδ.] A mem- 
ber of a Roman Catholic order founded by 
Alfonso Maria da Liguori of Naples in 1732. 
The especial object of the order (which is called the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer) is missionary work 
among the poor. The Redemptorists exist in the United 
States, in several European countries, etc. On account 
of their codperation with the Jesuits, they have been ex- 
cluded in some countries, as in Germany at the time of the 
Kulturkampf. Also Liguorian, Liguorist. — 
Redemptoristine (ré-demp-to-ris’tin), πα. [< 
Redemptorist + -ine2.| Amember of the Order 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, a Roman Catholic 
order of cloistered and contemplative nuns, 
founded in connection with the congregation 
of the Redemptorists. 
redemptory (ré-demp’té-ri), a. [ς L. redemp- 
tus, pp. of redimere, redeem, οἵο.: see redeem.) 
1. Serving to redeem; paid for ransom. 
Omega sings the exequies, 
And Hector’s redemptorie prise. 
hapman, Tliad, xxiv., Arg. 
2. Of or pertaining to redemption. 
Clinging to a great, vivifying, redemptory idea. 

The Century, X X XI. 211. 
redemptourt, η. See redemptor. 
redempturet (ré-demp’tur), n. [ς L. redemp- 

tura, an undertaking by contract, a contract- 
ing, < redimere, contract, hire, redeem: see re- 
ἄεεπ.] Redemption. | 
Thou moost mylde mother and vyrgyn moost pure, 
That barest swete Jhesu, the worldys redempture. 
Fabyan, Chron., IT., an. 1326. 
redentt, ». Same as redan. 
redented (ré-den’ted), a. [As redent + -ed2.] 
Formed like the teeth of a saw; indented. 
redescend (re-dé-send’), v.72. [= F. redescendre ; 
as re- + descend.| To descend again. Howell. 
redescent (rée-dé-sent’), m. [< re- + descent.] 
A descending or falling again. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton. 
redescribe (ré-des-krib’), v. t. [<re- + describe.] 
To describe a second time; describe again: as, 


Nasua narica was redescribed by Von Tschudi — 


as N. leucorhynchus. 
redetermine (ré-dé6-tér’min), ο. t. 
termine.| Το determine again. 


The titanium was then... redetermined in the solu- 
tion by the calorimetric method. 


Amer, Chem. Jour,, X. 38. 


[< re- + de- 
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q redevablet,a. [<F. redevable, < redevoir, remain 


in one’s debt, ς re-, back, again, + devoir, owe, 
bein debt: see duel, devoir.| Beholden; under 
obligation. 

I must acknowledge my self exceedingly redevable to 
Fortunes kindnesse (continued he) for addressing me into 
the company of aman whose acquaintance I shall be proud 
to purchase. Comical History of Francion (1655). (Nares.) 

redevelop (ré-dé-vel’up), v. [< re- + develop.] 
1. intrans. To develop again. 

II. trans. Το develop again or a second time; 
specifically, in photog., to intensify by a sec- 
ond developing process. 

redevelopment (ré-dé-vel’up-ment), . [< re- 
+ development.| Specifically, in photog., the 
act or process of redeveloping: a form of in- 
tensification in which the negative is bleached 
with cupric or mercuric chlorid and then sub- 
jected anew to the action of the developer. 

redeye (red’i),. 1. A cyprinoid fish, Scardi- 
nius erythrophthalmus, having a red iris; the 
rudd.—2. The blue-spotted sunfish, Apomotis 
cyanellus.— 38, The rock-bass, Ambloplites rupes- 
tris. See cut under rock-bass. [Ohio.]—4. The 
red-eyed vireo or greenlet, Vireo olivaceus, hay- 
ing the iris red. See cut under greenlet.—5. 
A strong and fiery whisky: so called from its 
effect upon the eyes of drinkers. [Low, U.8.] 

red-eyed (red’id), a. [= Icel. raudheygdhr; as 
red + eye + -ed?.] 1. Having red eyes, the iris 
being of that color: as, the red-eyed vireo or 
greenlet or flycatcher, Vireo olivaceus. See eut 
under greenlet.—2. Having a bare red space 
about the eyes, as some birds.—3. Having con- 
gested eyelids, as after shedding tears.—_Red- 
eyed pochard. See pochard. 

red-faced (red’fast),a. 1. Having a red face. 
—2. In ornith., having the front of the head 
red: as, the red-faced or Pallas’s cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax perspicillatus. 

red-fender (red’fen’dér), π. The red-bellied 
salt-water terrapin of the United States, Chry- 
semys or Pseudemys rubriventris, also called pot- 
ter, redbelly, and slider. It grows much larger than 
the true diamond-back, often attaining a length of eighteen 
or twenty inches, but the meat is coarse and fishy. The 
market value is much less than that of the diamond-back, 


a this terrapin is much used to adulterate dishes of the 
atter. 


red-fighter (red’fi’tér), πι. 
finch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. 
jinch, 

red-figured (red’fig’ard), a. Bearing or marked 
with red figures: specifically noting the class 
of Greek pottery bearing red figures or orna- 
ment on a solid black ground, which sueceeded 
the archaic black-figured pottery about the 
second quarter of the fifth century B. Ο., and 
includes the vases of the highest artistic type. 
See vase, and cuts under Poseidon, psykter, and 
pyxis. 


Chachrylion painted none but red-jigured vases, but he 
is one of the earliest masters of the style, and must be 
placed early in the fifth century. 

Harrison and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. cxi. 


κ 

redfin (red’fin), m. 1. The red-dace, Notropis 
cornutus. [U. S8.]—2. The common yellow 
perch of the United States, Perca flavescens. 
Also yellowfin. [Southern Ὁ. Β.]--- 85. The red 
cusk, Brosmophycis marginatus. [California. ] 

*— 4. The cyprinoid fish Notropis ardens. 

redfish (red’fish), η. 1. The blue-back sal- 
mon, Oncorhynchus nerka. [Alaska.]—2. The 
red perch or rose-fish, Sebastes marinus.— 8. 
The labroid fish Pimelometopon pulcher ; the 
fathead. See cut under fathead. [Aname in 
use on the Pacific coast of the U. 8.]—4. The 
red-drum, Scizna ocellata or Sciznops ocellata ; 


The common bull- 
See eut under bull- 
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Redfish (Sctzenops ocellata). 


the southern red-horse. [Florida and Gulf 
Coast.]—5. A preparation of fish, very popular 


among the Malays. After the heads have been re- 
moved, the fish are cleaned, salted in the proportion of 
one part salt to eight parts of fish, and deposited in flat, 
glazed earthen vessels, in which they are for three days 
submitted to the pressure of stones placed on thin boards 
or dried plantain-leaves. The fish are next freed from 
salt and saturated with vinegar of cocoa-palm toddy, after 


redhibition 
which powdered ginger, black pepper, brandy, and pow- 
dered red rice are added. The anchovy (Anchovia or 
Engraulis) is the most esteemed constituent, but other 


fishes are used in the same way. ‘The preparation is also 
called Malacca jish. Cantor. 


red-footed (red’fut’ed), a. Having red feet: as, 
the red-footed douroucouli, Nyctipithecus rufipes. 
—Red-footed falcon. See falcon. 
redgoundt, η. [Also vedgown (and, by further 
corruption. red-gum, q. Υ.), early mod. E. reed 
gounde; < ME. redgownd, radegounde, < rede, 
red, + gownde, ς AS. gund (= OHG. gund, 
gunt), matter, pus, virus: see red] and gound}.]} 
A corruption of red-gum2. [Prov. Eng.] 
Reed gounde, sicknesse of chyldren. Palsgrave. 


red-green (red’grén), a. Of a reddish-green 
color: as, the red-green carpet (a British moth). 
—Red-green blindness, a form of color-blindness in 
which there is inability to recognize either the red of the 
spectrum or the complementary color bluish-green — the 
former appearing blackish-gray and the latter whitish- 
gray. Also called anerythroblepsia, anerythropsia. 
redgullet (red’gul’et),m. Same as redmouth. 
red- 1 (red’gum), n. [< redl + gum2.] 1. 
A disease of grain: same as red rust.— 2. 
The resinous product of several eucalypts; 
Australian kino.—3. A red-gum tree.—4. See 
Liquidambar, 1.—Red-gum tree, one of several spe- 
cies of Fucalyptus—E. resinifera, E. calophylia, E. tereti- 
cornis, E. rostrata, and others: so named from the red gum 
which they exude. JL. resinifera, next to the blue-gum, is 
most frequently planted in Europe for sanitary purposes. 
E. rostrata is exceptionally 200 feet high, and its timber is 
one of the best of eucalyptus woods, being heavy, hard, 
and strong, and very durable in all situations. It is em- 
ployed for railway-ties, piles, many ship-building pur- 
poses, etc. - 
red-gum? (red’gum), . [A corruption of red- 
gound, q. ν.] An unimportant red papular 
eruption of infants. Also called gum-rash and 
strophulus. 
Their heads are hid with skalls, 
Their Limbs with Red-gums. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


I found Charlotte quite in a fuss about the child: she 
was sure it was very ill; it cried and fretted, and was all 
over pimples. So I looked at it directly, and ‘‘ Lord! my 
dear,” says I, “it is nothing in the world but the red-gum.” 

. Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xxxvii. 
red-haired (red’ hard), a. [= Icel. raudh- 
herdhr; as redl + hair + -ed?.] Having red 
or reddish hair. 
red-hand (red’hand), a. Same as red-handed. 
red-handed (red’han’ded), a. With red or 
bloody hands; hence, in the very act, as if with 
red or bloody hands: said originally of a per- 
son taken in the act of homicide, but extended 
figuratively to one caught in the perpetration 
ofany crime: generally in the phrase to be taken 
red-handed. 

I was pushed over by Pumblechook, exactly as if I had 
that moment picked a pocket, or fired a rick ; indeed it was 
the general impression in court that I had been taken 
red-handed ; for as Pumblechook shoved me before him 


through the crowd I heard some people say, ‘‘ What’s he 
done?” and others, πο. young ‘un too.” 


ickens, Great Expectations, xiii. 
redhead (red’hed), n. [< redl + head, π.] ‘1. 
A person having red hair.—2. A red-headed 
duck, the pochard, Fuligula or Aithyia ferina, a 
common bird of Europe, a variety of which 
bears the same name in America and is called 
more fully red-headed duck, red-headed raft- 
duck, red-headed broadbill, also grayback, Wash- 
ington. canvasback, and American pochard. In 
the male the head is of a bright chestnut-red with coppery 
or bronzy reflection. It is a near relative of the canvas- 


back, for which it is sometimes sold, and is much esteemed 
for the table. See pochard. 

3. The red-headed woodpecker, Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus. See cut under Melqnerpes.— 
4. A tropical milkweed, Asclepias Curassavica, 
with umbels of bright-red flowers. The root and 
the expressed juice are emetic, or in smaller doses cathar- 


tic. Also called blood-flower and bastard ipecacuanha. 
{West Indies. ] 


red-headed (red’hed’ed), a. 1. Having red 
hair, as a person.— 2. Having a red head, as 
a bird: as, the red-headed woodpecker, Mela- 
nerpes erythrocephalus. See cut under Melaner- 
pés.—Red-headed curre, duck, pochard, poker, 
raft-duck, or widgeon. Same as redhead, 2.— Red- 
headed finch or linnet, the redpoll.—Red-headed 
smew, the female smew or white nun, Mergellus albellus. 
—Red-headed teal. Same as greenwing. 

redhibition (red-hi-bish’on), π. [= F. rédhi- 
bition = Sp. redhibicion = Pg. redhibicdo = It. 
redibizione, < L. redhibitio(n-), a taking back, 
the giving or receiving back of a damaged ar- 
ticle sold, < redhibere, give back, return, < red-, 
back, + habere, have: see habit.] In law, an 
action by a buyer to annul the sale of a ΠΙΟΥ- 
able and oblige the seller to take it back be- 
cause of a defect or of some deceit, Also re- 
hibition, 





redhibitory 
(red-hib’i-t6-ri),' a. 
. rédhibitoire = Sp. Pg. redhibitorio = 
It. redibitorio, < LL. redhibitorius, ¢ L. redhibere, 
give back, return: see redhibition.] In law, 


redhibito 


{= OF. red- 
hibitoire, 


pertaining to redhibition. 
redhorn (red’hérn), n. 
αν Rhodoceride. 
red-horse (red’hérs), ». 1. The common 
white or lake sucker, a catostomoid fish, Moxo- 
stoma macrolepidotum, or any other of the 
same genus; a stone-roller or white mullet. 
The golden red-horse is M. aureolum. The 
long-tailed red-horse is M. anisurum.— 2. The 
red-drum, Sciznops ocellata. See cut under 
redfish. [Florida and Gulf States. ] 
red-hot (red’hot), a. 1. Red with heat; heated 
to redness: as, red-hot iron; red-hot balls. 
Hence— 2, Extreme; violent; ardent: as, a 
red-hot political speech. (Slang. ]—Red-hot 
poker. Same as flame-jlower.— Red-hot shot, cannon- 
alls heated to redness and fired at shipping, magazines, 
wooden buildings, etc., to combine destruction by fire 
with battering by concussion. 


red-humped (red’humpt), a. Having a red 
hump: noting a notodontid moth of the genus 
Schizura (Notodonta) : as, the red-humped prom- 
inent, S. concinna. See cut under Notodonta. 

redit, a. A Middle English form of ready. 

redia (ré’di-i), n.; pl. rediz (-€). [NL., so 
ealled after Kedi, an Italian naturalist.] The 
second larval stage of some fluke-worms or 
Trematoda, as Distoma, intervening between the 
condition of the ciliated embryo and the more 


advanced form known as cercaria. A redia is a 
sporocyst, containing the germs of other rediz, some of 
which eventually develop into cercariz. The redia of 
Digtoma is also known as king’s yellow worm. See cer- 
carta (with cut) and Distoma. 


From each ovum fof Distoma] issues a ciliated larva, 
showing the rudiments of . . . a Redia. The perfect 
Redia . . . bursts, and these new zo@ids [cercarie] are set 
free. . . . Several generations of Rediw may intervene 
between the third and fourth stages; or the mature ani- 
mal may appear at the close of this stage, having under- 
gone no Cercarian metamorphosis. 

Hualey, Anat, Invert., p. 180. 

redient (ré’di-ent),a. [< L. redien(t-)s, ppr. of 
redire, go back, return, ¢ red-, back, + ire, go: 
see iter!.] Returning. EF. Η. Smith. [Rare.] 

redifferentiate (ré-dif-e-ren’shi-at), v.i. [< re- 
+ differentiate.| To differentiate a differential 
or differential coefficient. 

redifferentiation (ré-dif-e-ren-shi-a’shon), 3. 
[ς re- + differentiation.} The differentiation 
of a result of differentiation. 

redigest (ré-di-jest’), v. t. [¢ re- + digest, v.] 
To digest or reduce to form a second time. 

redingkingt, η. [ME. redyngkynge, poss. erro- 
neously for *redyngynge, lit. ‘riding-man,’ ¢ 


Also rehibitory. 
An insect of the fam- 


*redyng, for ridyng, riding, + -ynge, E. -ing3, in- 


dicating a dependent. Cf. AS. radeniht, E. as if 
*roadknight, one of ‘certain seruitours who held 
their lands by seruing their lord on horseback” 
(Minsheu, under rodknights, radknights).] One 
of a class of feudal retainers; a lackey. 
Reynald the reue, and redyngkynges menye, 
Munde the mylnere, and meny.mo othere, 
Piers Plowman (Ο), iii. 112. 
redingote (red’ing-got), π. [= Sp. redingote 
ς F. rédingote, a corruption of E. riding-coat. 
1. A double-breasted outside coat with lon 
plain skirts not cut away at the front.—2, 
similar garment for women, worn either as a 
wrap or as part of the house dress, frequently 
cut away at the front. 

The existing redingote, which has been fashionable for 
the last few years, and is highly popular just now, is a 
garment of silk, plush, or cloth, cut somewhat after the 
manner of a gentleman’s tail-coat, richly trimmed, and 
adorned with very large buttons. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 287. 
redingtonite (red’ing-ton-it), n. [ς Redington 
+ -ite2.] A hydrous chromium sulphate, oc- 
curring in fibrous masses having a pale-pur- 
ple color. It is found at the Redington mine, 
Knoxville district, California. 
red-ink plant. See Phytolacca. 
redintegrate (re-din’té-grat), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. redintegrated, ppr. redintegrating. [< L. 
redintegratus, pp. of redintegrare (> It. redinte- 
grare = Pg. redintegrar), restore, make whole 
again, ς red-, again, + integrare, make whole: 
see integrate. Cf. reintegrate.] To bring back 
to an integral condition ; recombine or recon- 
struct; renew; restore to a perfect state. 
Redintegrate the fame first of your house, 
Restore your ladyship’s quiet. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 

Christendom should be no longer rent in pieces, but 
would be redintegrated in a new pentecost. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 304. 
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Cut off the legs, the tail, the jaws [of the newt}, sepa- 
rately or all together, and . . . these parts not only grow 


again, but the redintegrated limb is formed on the same 
type as those which were lost. 

Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 261. 

redintegrate (re-din’té-grat), a. [< redinte- 

grate, v.|. Renewed; restored to wholeness or 

a perfect state. 
The ignorances and prevarications and partial aboli- 
tions of the natural law might be cured and restored, and 


by the dispersion of prejudices the state of natural reason 
be redintegrate. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 11. 


redintegration (re-din-té-gra’shon), η. [< F. 
rédintégration = Pg. redintegragao = It. redin- 
tegrazione, < L. redintegratio(n-), restoration, 
renewal, < redintegrare, pp. redintegratus, re- 
store, renew: see redintegrate. Cf. reintegra- 
tion.]| 1. The act or process of redintegrating; 
recombination, restoration, or reconstruction; 
restoration to a whole or sound state. 

Let us all study first the redintegration of that body of 


which Christ Jesus hath declared himself to be the head. 
Donne, Sermons, xxii. 


This redintegration, or renewing of us into the first con- 


dition, is . . . called repentance. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 181. 
They . . . absurdly commemorated the redintegration 


of his natural body by mutilating and dividing his mysti- 
cal, Decay of Christian Piety. 
2. In chem., the restoration of any changed 
body or matter to its former constitution. 
—3. In psychol., the law that those elements 
which have previously been combined as parts 
of a single mental state tend to recall or sug- 
gest one another—a term adopted by many 
psychologists to express phenomena of mental 
association. 
redirect (ré-di-rekt’), v. t. [< re-+ direct.] To 
direct again or anew: as, the parcel was sent 
to Boston and there redirected to Cambridge. 
redirect (ré-di-rekt’), a. [< re- + direct.] 
Direct a second time: used only in the legal 
phrase redirect examination (which see, under 
examination, 2). 
redisburse (ré-dis-bérs’), v. ¢t. [Early mod. E. 
also redisbourse ; < re- + disburse.] To repay 
or refund. 
But when the floud is spent, then backe againe, 
His borrowed waters forst to redisbourse, 
He sends the sea his owne with double gaine, 
And tribute eke withall, as to his Soveraine. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 27. 
rediscover (ré-dis-kuv’ér), v. t. [< re- + dis- 
cover.] ‘To discover again or afresh. 
oh be ag (ré-dis-kuv’ér-i), n. [< re- + dis- 
covery. ] discovering again or afresh: as, 
the rediscovery of Encke’s comet. 
redispose (ré-dis-poz’), v. {. [¢ re- + dispose.] 
To dispose or adjust again. 
redisposition (ré-dis-po-zish’on), n. [ς redis- 
pose + -ition.] The act or process of redis- 
posing; a disposing afresh or anew; a rear- 
rangement. 
redisseize (ré-dis-séz’), v. t. [< re- + disseize.] 
In law, to.disseize anew or a second time. 
redisseizin (ré-dis-sé’zin), n. [< re- + dis- 
seizin.| In law, a writ to recover seizin of 
lands or tenements against a redisseizor. 
redisseizor (ré-dis-sé’zor), n. [<7re- + dis- 
seizor.| A person who disseizes lands or tene- 
ments a second time, or after a recovery of the 
same from him in an action of novel disseizin. 
redissolution (ré-dis-6-lui’shon), n. [< re- + 
dissolution.| A dissolving again or anew; a 
second dissolution. | 
After the protoplasm in a tentacle has been aggregated, 
its redissolution always begins in the lower part. 
Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 243. 
redissolve (ré-di-zolv’),v.¢. [=F .redissoudre; 
as re- + dissolve.] To dissolve again. 


The protoplasm last aggregated is first redissolved. 
Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 248. 


redistribute (ré-dis-trib’it),v.¢. [< re- + dis- 
tribute. Of. F. redistribuer, redistribute.] To 
distribute again; deal back; ee afresh. 
redistribution (ré-dis-tri-bu’shon), n. [= F. 
redistribution; as re- + distribution.] A dealing 

back; a second or new distribution. 
A state of raised molecular vibration is favourable to 


those re-distributions of matter and motion which consti- 
tute Evolution. Η. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 18. 


We have said that in our opinion the redistribution of 
seats [see the phrase below) formed an essential part of 
reform. Gladstone. 


Redistribution of Seats Act, an English statute of 1885 
(48 and 49 Vict., c. 23) making extensive changes in the 
subdivision of the country into districts entitled to elect 
members of Parliament, mostly with the object of equal- 
izing them as regards the number of electors. 


red-mad (red’mad), a. 


red-metal (red’met/al), η. 





red-morocco 


redistrict (ré-dis’trikt), v. ft. [< re- + district.] 
To divide or apportion again, as a State, into 
districts or other electoral units. [U.S.] 

redistricting (ré-dis’trik-ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of redistrict, v.] The act or practice of rear- 
ranging (a State or other territory) into new 
electoral districts. [U.8.] 

redition (ré-dish’on),». [< L. reditio(n-), a re- 
turning, going or coming back, ¢ redire, pp. re- 
ditus, go or come back, return: see redient. | 
The act of going back; return. [Rare.] 

Address suite to my mother, that her meane 


May make the day of your redition seene. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vi. 

redivide (ré-di-vid’),v.t. [<re- + divide.] To 

divide again, 

redivived (red-i-vivd’), a. [< L. redivivus, liv- 

ing again (see redivivus), + -ed2.] Made to 
live again; revived. 

New-devised or redivived errours of opinion. 
Bp. Hall, Revelation Unrevealed, § 11. 


redivivus (red-i-vi’vus), a. [L., living again, 
< red-(i-), again, + vivus, living: see vivid. Cf. 
revive.| Alive again; renewed; restored. 


The Napoleonic empire redivivus. 
G. W. Curtis, Potiphar Papers. 


redknees (red’néz), π. The water-pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper. [Prov. Eng.] 

ved Sate (red’lak), n. TheJapan wax-tree, Rhus 
succedanea. See waz-tree. 

red-legged (red’leg’ed or -legd), a. Having red 
legs or feet, as a bird: specifically noting sev- 
eral birds.— Red-legged crow. See crow2.—Red- 
legged gull, the black-headed gull, Chroicocephalus ridi- 
bundus. [Που], British.)—Red-legged ham-beetle. 
See ham-beetle.—Red-legged kittiwake, Rissa brevi- 
rostris, a three-toed gull of the North Pacific, having 
coral-red legs.— Red-legged mew. Same as redshank, 3. 
wien Ree partridge, Caccabis rufa.—Red-legged 
Plover. See plover. 

redlegs (red’legz),n. 1. In ornith.: (a) The red- 
legged partridge. (b) The red-legged plover 
or turnstone, Strepsilas interpres. [Massachu- 
setts.]° (ο) The purple sandpiper, Tringa mari- 
tima. [Caermarthen.] (d) The redshank.— 
2. In bot., the bistort, Polygonum Bistorta, so 
named from the redness of its stems. The 
name is applied also to some other species of 
Polygonum. [Prov. Eng.] 

redlest, a. See redeless. 

red-letter (red’let’ér), a. Having red letters; 


marked by red letters.—Red-letter day. (a) ccles., 
one of the more important church festivals: so called be- 
cause formerly marked in the calendar of the Book of 
Common Prayer (as still in some copies, and in Roman 
Catholic missals and breviaries) by red-letter characters. 
Only the red-letter days have special services provided for 
them in the Prayer-book. Opposed to black-letter day. 
The Calendar was crowded with Red-Letter Days, nom- 
inally indeed consecrated to Saints ; but which, by the en- 
couragement of Idleness and Dissipation of Manners, gave 
every kifid of countenance to Sinners. 
Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. viii. 
The red-letter days now become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead-letter days. Lamb, Oxford in the Vacation. 
Hence—(b) A fortunate or auspicious day. 
It is the old girl’s birthday ; and that is the greatest holi- 
day and reddest-letter day in Mr. Bagnet’s calendar. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xlix. 


redlichet, adv. A Middle English form of rathly. 
red-litten (red‘lit’n), a. [< redl + lit, pp. of 
light1, *litten, an extended form with suffix -en1, 
after the analogy of hidden.] Exhibiting a red 
light or illumination. [Rare.] 
And travellers, now, within that valley, 


Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 


To a discordant melody. 
Poe, Haunted Palace. 


red-looked (red’lukt), a. Having a red look; 
causing or indicated by a red face. [Rare.] 
Let my tongue blister, 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shak., W. T., ii. 2. 34. 
red-louse (red’lous), n... See louse! (7). 
redly (red‘li), adv. [< red1 + -ly2.] With red- 
ness; with a red color or glow. 
[ς red1l + madl. Cf. 
redwood2,] Quitemad. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


redman (red’man), n.; pl. redmen (-men). A 


holocentroid fish, Holocentrus ascensionis, of a 
brilliant reddish color. [St. Thomas, W. 1.] 
A name given to 
several metallic compounds, mostly alloys of 
copper, used in modern silverware; also, a 
J 7, alloy much used in decorative metal- 
work. 


red-morocco (red’m6-rok’6), π. The plant 


pheasant’s-eye, Adonis annua: so called from 
its red petals. 


red-morocco 


It is one of those plants which are annually cried about 
our streets under the name Red Morocco. 
Curtis, Flora Londinensis. 


redmouth (red’mouth), n. anda. J, n. A fish 
of the genus Hemulon (or Diabasis); a grunt. 
Also called redgullet. See Hemulon, and cut 
under grunt. | 
ΤΙ. a. Having a red mouth or lips; red- 
mouthed: as, the redmouth buffalo-fish, Ictiobus 
bubalus. D. δ. Jordan. 
red-necked (red’nekt), a. Having a red neck. 
—Red-necked footman, Lithosia rubricoilis, a British 
moth.—Red-necked grebe, Podiceps griseigena or P. 
rubricollis, one of the largest species of the family.— Red- 


necked phalarope, Lobipes hyperboreus, the northern 
phalarope. 


redness (red’nes), n. [< ME. rednesse, rednes, 
< AS. reddness, reddnyss, reddnes, redness, ¢ redd, 
red: see redi.] The quality of being red; a 
red color. 


There was a pretty redness in his lip. 
hak., As you Like it, iii. 5, 120. 


red-nose (red’n6z), a. Same as red-nosed. 


The red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv, 2. 51. 


red-nosed (red’n6zd), a. 1. Having a red nose, 
as a toper.—2. Having a red beak: as, the red- 
nosed auklet, Simorhynchus pygmeus, also called 
whiskered auklet. | 
redo (ré-d6’), v. t. [< re- + dol.] Todo over 
again. 
Prodigality and luxury are no new crimes, and. . . we 
doe but γε-ᾶοε old vices. Sandys, Travailes, p. 204. 
red-oak (red’6k), .. 1. An oak-tree, Quercus 
rubra, common in eastern North America, 
there extending further north than any other 


Species. Its height is from 70 to 90 feet. Its wood is 
of a light-brown or red color, heavy, hard, strong, and 
coarse-grained, now much employed for clapboards and 
cooperage, and to some extent for inside finish. A Texan 
form is smaller, with the wood much closer-grained. 
Also black-oak. 


2. Another American species, Q. digitata, the 
Spanish oak. See Spanish. | 

redolence (red’6-lens), π. [OF. redolence, < 
redolent, redolent: see redolent.| The state of 
being redolent; sweetness of scent; fragrance; 
perfume. 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 


his altars. Boyle. 
=$yn. See smell. 
redolency (red’d-len-si),. [As redolence (see 


-cy).] Same as redolence. 


Their flowers attract spiders with their redolency. 
Mortimer. 
redolent (red’d-lent), a. [< ME. redolent, < OF. 
redolent = It. redolente, ς L. redolen(t-)s, ppr. of 
redolere (> It. redolere, OF. redoler), emit odor, 
be redolent, < red-, again, + olere, be odorous: 
see olid.] Having or diffusing a sweet scent; 
giving out an odor; odorous; smelling; fra- 
grant: often with of. 
In this graue full derke nowe is her bowre, 


That by her lyfe was sweete and redolent. 
Fabyan, Chron., I. ccxxxviii. 


Thy love excells the joy of wine; 
Thy odours, O how redolent ! 
Sandys, Paraphrase of Song of Solomon, i. 


redolent of joy and youth. 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 


redolently (red’6-lent-li), adv. In a redolent 
manner; fragrantly. — 

redondilla (red-on-dé’lyi),m. [<Sp. redondilla 
(= Pg. redonditha),a roundel or roundelay, dim. 
of redondo, round, < L. rotundus, round: see 
rotund, and ef. round, roundel, roundelay, ron- 
deau.) A form of versification formerly used 
in the south of Europe, consisting of a union 


Gales... 


of verses of four, six, and eight syllables, of 


which generally the first rimed with the fourth 
and the second with the third. Ata later period 
verses of six and eight syllables in general, in Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry, were called redondilas, whether they 
made perfect rimes or assonances only. These became 
common in the dramatic poetry of Spain. 
redorse (ré-dérs’),. [A reduction of reredorse, 
as if < re- + dorse1.| The back or reverse 
side of a dorsal or dorse. See quotation under 
dorsel, 2. 
redoss (ré-dos’), πι. Same as redorse. 
redouble (ré-dub’1), v. [< OF. (and F.) redoubler 
*= Sp. redoblar = Pg. redobrar = It. raddoppiare, 
< ML. reduplicare, redouble, double, ς L. re-, 
again, + duplicare, double: see double, v. Cf. 
reduplicate.| I, trans. 1. To double again or 
repeatedly; multiply ; repeat often. 
So they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 
Shak., Macbeth, i, 2. 38. 
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Often tymes the omittynge of correction redoubleth a 
trespace. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 
2. To increase by repeated or continued addi- 
tions. 

And tna rages with redoubled heat. 
ddison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph. 
Each new loss redoubles all the old. 
f Lowell, Nightwatches. 
3+. To repeat in return. 
So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong. Spenser. 
Redoubled interval, in music, same as compound inter- 
val. See interval, 5. } 

IT, intrans. To become twice as much; be 
repeated; become greatly or repeatedly in- 
creased. 

Envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame. 

Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887), p. 92. 
Peal upon peal redoubling all around. 

Cowper, Truth, 1. 240. 
redoubt! (ré-dout’), v. t [< ME. redouten, re- 
dowten, < OF. redouter, redoter, reduter, later re- 
doubter, Ἠ'. redouter (= Pr. redoptar = It. ridot- 
tare), fear, < re- + douter, fear: see doubt, v.] 

1. To fear; dread. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Sholde I thanne redowte my blame? 

Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 3. 

The more superstitious crossed themselves on my ap- 
proach; . . . it began at length to dawn upon me that if 
I was thus redoubted it was because I had stayed at the 
residencia. R. L. Stevenson, Olalla. 
2+. To venerate; honor. 

Sholde thilke honour maken hym worshipful and re- 
dowted of straunge folk? Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 4. 

redoubt?, π. See redout?. 

redoubtable (ré-dou’ta-bl), a. [Also redouta- 
ble; < ME. redoutable, redowtable, < OF. redou- 
table, redotable, later redoubtable, F. redouta- 
ble (= Pr. redoptable), feared, redoubtable, < 
redouter, redoubter, fear: see redoubtl.] 1.᾽ 
That is to be dreaded; formidable; terrible: 
as, a redoubtable hero; hence, valiant: often 
used in irony or burlesque. 

The Queen growing more redoubtable and famous by the 


Overthrow of the Fleet of Eighty eight. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 
The enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonson, overtook me. Pope, To Earl of Burlington, 1716. 


This is a tough point, shrewd, redoubtable ; 

Because we have to supplicate the judge 

Shall overlook wrong done the judgment-seat. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 104. 


21. Worthy of reverence. 
Redowtable by honour and strong of power. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 5. 
redoubted (ré-dou’ted), p.a. [ME. redouted; 
ς redoubtl + -ed2.) Dreaded; formidable; 
honored or respected on account of prowess; 
valiant; redoubtable. 


Lord regent and redoubted Burgundy. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 8. 


redoubtingt (ré-dou’ting), n. [ME. redoutyng ; 
verbal n. of redoubt!, v.] Honor; reverence; 
celebration. 
With sotyl pencil depeynted was this storie 


In redoutyng of Mars and of his glorie. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1192. 


redound (ré-dound’), v. 7. [< OF. redonder, ren- 
donder, Ἐ.. redonder, rédonder = Pr. redondar = 
Sp. Pg. redundar = It. ridondare, ¢ L. redun- 
dare, overflow, abound, ς red-, again, back, + 
undare, surge, flow, abound, ς unda, a wave: 
see red- and ound, and ef. abound, surround. Cf. 
redundant.| 1+. To overflow; be redundant; 
be in excess; remain over and above. 
For every dram of hony therein found 


A pound of gall doth over it redound. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 1. 


The gates wide open stood, . . . and, likea furnace mouth, 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 889. 


2. To be sent, rolled, or driven back; roll or 
flow back, as a wave; rebound. 


Indeed, I never yet took box o’ th’ ear, 
But it redounded, I must needs say so. 
Fletcher (and another’), Nice Valour, iv. 1. 


The evil, soon 
Driven back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung. Milton, P. L., vii. 57. 


8. To conduce; result; turn out; have effect. 


I will, my lord; and doubt not so to deal 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 9. 47. 


Whenever he imagines the smallest advantage will re- 
dound to one of his foot-boys by any new oppression of 
me and my whole family and estate, he never disputeth 
it a moment. Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 


He thinks it will redound to his reputation. 
Goldsmith, Criticisms. 


redpoll (red’pdl), n. 
* from the red color on the head; < red! + poll1.} 


redpoll 


redound (ré-dound’), πα. [ς redound, v.] 1. 
The coming back, as of consequence or effect; 
result; reflection; return. 

Not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 
The first-fruits of the stranger. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
2. Reverberation; echo. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
redounding; (ré-doun’ding), π. [Verbal n. of 
redound, v.] Reverberation; resounding. 
Such as were next to the abby herde clerely the re- 
doundynge of the Naueroyse, for, as they went, their har- 
neys Clatteredde and made some noyse. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. clxxxv. 


redourt, reddourt, x. [< ME. redour, redur, 
also raddour, reddour, reddur, < OF. rador, ra- 
dour, radeur, violence, rapidity, ς rade, < L. 
rapidus, rapid (see rapid); prob. confused also 
with raidour, raideur, roideur, stiffness, < L. ri- 
gidus, stiff, rigid: see rigid.] Violence; rough- 
ness. 
. His londes, his legemen, out of lyue broght; 
His suster into seruage & to syn put; 
And other redurs full ryfe in his rewme dyd. 
Destruction of Troy (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 1805. 


But trewely no fors of thi reddour 
To hym that over hymself hath the maystrye. 


Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 14. 

redout}}, v. See redoubtl. 
redout2, redoubt? (ré-dout’), ». [The form re- 
doubt is erroneous, due to confusion with re- 
doubt! and redoubtable; prop. redout (= D. G. 
redoute = Sw. redutt = Dan. redute), formerly 
also reduit (and, after L., reduct); < OF. reduit, 
m., reduite, f., Ε'. réduit, also (fem. It.) redoute 
= Sp. reducto = Pg. reducto, reduto = It. ridotto, 
a retreat, refuge, redout, ς ML. reductus (> E. 
reduct), a retreat, refuge, redout, <¢ L. reducere, 
bring back: see reduce.) In fort., a general 
name for nearly every class of works wholly in- 
closed and undefended by reéntering or flank- 


ing angles. The word is, however, most generally used 
for a small inclosed work of various form — polygonal, 
square, triangular, or even circular— serving mainly as a 
temporary field-work. The name is also given to a cen- 
tral or retired work constructed within another, to serve 
as a place of retreat for the defenders: in this sense gen- 
erally reduit. Redouts are usually provided with para- 
pet, ditch, scarps, banquette, etc., as in regular forti- 
fication. They are especially useful in fortifying the . 
tops of hills, in commanding passes, or in feeling the 
way through a hostile or wooded country.— Demilune 
redout, a redout placed within the demilune.=Syn. See 


Sortification. 

redout? (ré-dout’), a. [< OF. reduit, <¢ L. reduc- 
tus, brought back, pp. of reducere, bring back: 
see reduce. Cf. redout?, n.] In her., bent in 
many angles: noting a cross with hooked ex- 
tremities, in the form of the fylfot or swastika. 

redoutable, a. See redoubtable. 

redowa (red’6-i), π. [ς F. redowa, < Bohem. 
rejdowdk, rejdowachka, the dance so ealled, < 
rejdowati, turn, turn around, bustle about.] 1. 
A Bohemian dance, which has two forms—the 
rejdowdk, resembling the waltz or the mazurka, 
and the rejdowachka, resembling the polka.— 
2. Musie for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is properly triple and quick, but in an- 
other form is duple, and readily assimilated to 
that of the polka. 

red-paidle, ». The lumpsucker. [Scotch. ] 

[Also redpole: so called 


1. A small fringilline bird of the genus Agio- 
thus (or Acanthis), the male of which has a crim- 





Redpoll (ροές linaria). 


son poll, a rosy-red breast, and the plumage 
streaked with flaxen and dusky brown and 
white. The bill is small, conic-acute, with a nasal ruff; 
the wings are pointed; the tail is emarginate. Several 
species inhabit the arctic and north temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America. The common redpoll is 4. 


linaria ; the mealy redpoll is 4, canescens ; the American 
mealy redpoll is 42. exilipes, 





redpoll 


2. The red-polled warbler, or palm-warbler, of 
North America, Dendreca palmarum, having a 
chestnut-red poll: more fully called yellow red- 
poll. See palm-warbler. 
red-polled (red’pdold), a. 
the top of the head red. 
redraft (ré-draft’), v. t. 
draft or draw anew. 
redraft (ré-draft’), n. 
ond draft or copy.— 2. A new bill of exchange 
which the holder of a protested bill draws on 
the drawer or indorsers, by which he reimburses 
to himself the amount of the protested bill with 
costs and charges. 
redraw (ré-dra’),v. [<ve-+draw.] I, trans. 
To draw again; make a second draft or copy of. 

ΤΙ. intrans. In com., to draw a new bill of ex- 
change to meet another bill of the same amount, 
or, as the holder of a protested bill, on the draw- 
er or indorser. 
redress! (ré-dres’), v. [< ME. redressen, ς OF. 
redrescer, redrecer, redrecier, redresser, I". re- 
dresser, set up again, straighten, ς re-, again, + 
dresser, direct, dress: see dress,] 1. trans. 11. 
To set up or upright; make erect; reérect. 

Right as floures, thorgh the cold of nyghte 
Yclosed, stoupen on her stalkes lowe, 
Redressen hem agein the sonne brighte. 
. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 969. 

2. Toset right again; restore; amend; mend. 


Redresse me, mooder, and me chastise ; 
For certeynly my Faderes chastisinge, 
That dar I nought abiden in no wise. 


As broken glass no cement can redress, 
So beauty blemish’d once ’s for ever lost. 
Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, 1. 178. 
In yonder spring of roses intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 219. 


3. To put right, as a wrong; remedy; repair, 

relieve against, as an injury: as, to redress in- 

juries; to redress grievances. See redress, n., 2. 
And redresse vs the domage that he don has, 


By Paris his proude son, in our prise londis. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 4917. 


Orisouns or preyers is for to seyn a pitous wy] of herte 
that redresseth it in God and expresseth it by word out- 
ward to remoeven harmes. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


The state of this unconstant world . . . bringeth forth 
daily such new evils as must of necessity by new reme- 
dies be redrest. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 2. 


redress? (ré-dres’), ο. ἐ. 

Having ared poll, or dress again, in any sense: as, to redress furni- 
ture or leather; to redress a wound. 

[< re- + draft.] To redressal (ré-dres’al), n. 


[< redraft, v.] 1. Asec- redresser (ré-dres’ér), n. 


redressive (ré-dres’iv), a. 


red-ribbon (red’rib’on), n. 
redrive (ré-driv’), v. t. 


red-roan (red’ron), a. 
red-robin (red’rob’in), η. 
x nia graminis. 
Chaucer, A. B. C.,1. 129. redroot (red’rot), n. 
Ceanothus Americanus, the New Jersey tea. red-shouldered (red’shél’dérd), a. 
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To every one 0’ my grievances law gave 
Redress. Browning, Ring and Book, I. 237. 


=Syn. 2, Relief, amends, compensation. 


[< re- + dress.] To 


[ς redress! + -al.] 
Imp. Dict. 
One who gives re- 


The act of redressing. 


dress. 


Don Quixote of the Mancha, the righter of wrongs, the 
redresser of injuries. 
Shelton, Don Quixote, iv. 25. (Latham.) 


redressible (ré-dres’i-bl), a. [< redress1+-ible.] 


Capable of being redressed. Imp. Dict. 
[< redress! + -ive.] 
Affording redress; giving relief. [Rare.] 

Can I forget the generous band 


Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail? 


Without redress or amendment; without relief. 


redressment (ré-dres’ment), ». [< OF. redrece- 


ment, redressement, F. redressement; as redress 

+ -ment.| Redress; the act of redressing. 

The band-fish. 

[< re- + drive.] To 
Southey. 

See roan}. 

The red-rust, Pucci- 


drive back; drive again. 


(Eng. ] 
1. An American shrub, 


The stems are from 1 to 8 feet high from a dark-red root, 
the leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, the small white flowers 
gathered in rather pretty dense clusters at the ends of 
leafy shoots. The name is more or less extended to other 
members of the genus. 


2. A herbaceous plant, Gyrotheca tinctoria, 


of the Hemodoracez, or bloodwort family. It 
grows in wet sandy places in the eastern United States 
near the coast. It has a simple stem with sword-shaped 
leaves mostly from near the base, and woolly flowers, yel- 
low within, crowded inadense compoundcyme. Theroot 
is red, and has been used in dyeing. Upon authority ad- 
duced by Darwin (‘‘ Origin of Species,” ch. i.), the root of 
this plant is fatally poisonous to white pigs which eat it, 
but not to black; the statement, however, requires con- 


redshanks (red’shangks), n. 


redshare (red’shar), v. 4. 
Thomson, Winter, 1. 860. red-short (red’shért), a. 


redressless (ré-dres’les), a. [<redress1 + -less.] 


red-shortness (red’shért’nes), n. 


redstart 


Trish, in allusion to their dress leaving the legs 
exposed. 

Mamertinus . . . dooth note the Redshanks and the 
Irish (which are properlie the Scots) to be the onlie enimies 
of our nation. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Britain, p. 6 (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 

And when the Redshanks on the borders by 

Incursions made, and rang’d in battell stood 

To beare his charge, from field he made them flie, 

Where fishie Moine [in Galway] did blush with crimson 
blood. Mir. for Mags. (England’s Eliza, st. 105). 

They lay upon the ground covered with skins, as the 
red-shanks do on heather. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 527. 


Though all the Scottish hinds would not bear to be com- 
pared with those of the rich counties of South Britain, they 
would stand very well in competition with the peasants of 
France, Italy, and Savoy, not to mention the mountaineers 
of Wales, and the red-shanks of Ireland. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, ii. 41. (Davies.) 
1. Same as herb- 


robert.—2. See Polygonum. 

A variant of redsear. 

Noting iron or steel 

when it. is of such a character that it is brittle 

at a red heat. 

- The former substance [sulphur] rendering the steel 

more or less brittle when hot (red-short or hot-short). 
Encyc. Brit., XIII. 283. 


In metal., 
the quality or state of being red-short. 


Red-shortness is often the result of the presence of an 
undue proportion of sulphur in the metal. 
W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 10. 


The cold-shortness or red-shortness of iron or steel is 
due principally to an admixture of oxide of iron. . 
Sci. Amer., N. 8., LX. 408. 


Having 
the ‘‘shoulder”— that is, the carpal angle or 


bend of the wing—red, as a bird. The red-shoul- 
dered blackbird is Agelw@us gubernator, common in west- 
ern North America, where it replaces to some extent the 
common red-winged blackbird, from which it differs in 
having the scarlet patch on the wing not bordered with 
buff. The red-shouldered buzzard is Buteo lineatus, one 
of the commonest of the large hawks of the United States, 
having the lesser wing-coverts reddish when adult.— 
Red-shouldered falcont, the adult red-shouldered buz- 
zar 


ᾱ. 
red-sided (red’si’ded), a. Having red on the 


sides: specifically noting the red-winged thrush, 
Turdus iliacus. 


firmation. Also paintroot. redsides (red’sidz), ». A small cyprinoid fish, 
3. The alkanet, Alkanna tinctoria.—4. One of Notropis or Lythrurus ardens, common in the 
the pigweeds, Amarantus retroflecus. [U.8.] streams of the southern United States. Also 


redruthite (red’réth-it), n. [< Redruth, in Corn- 


Their duty 
And ready service shall redress their needs, 
Not prating what they would be. 


Fletcher, Valentinian, ii. 3. redsear (red’sér), v. i. 


He who best knows how to keep his necessities private 
is the most likely person to have them redressed. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, Νο, 3. 


wall, England, + -ite2.]_ Copper-glance: same redskin (red’skin), n. 


as chalcocite. 

[< red + sear (2).] 
To break or crack when too hot, as iron under 
the hammer: a word used by workmen. Also 
redshare. 


red-spider (red’spi’dér), 2. 


called redfin. | 
A Red Indian; a North 
American Indian. 


The Virginia frontiersmen were angry with the Penn- 
sylvania traders for selling rifles and powder to the red- 
skins. _ The Atlantic, LXTIV. 819. 


A small red mite 


4. Torelieve of anything unjust or oppressive; red-seed (red’séd), n. Small crustaceans, asos- or acarine, 7etranychus telarius, formerly called 


to. 
Redres mans sowle from alle mysery, 
That he may enter the eternal glorye. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p, 82. 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 76. 


II.+ intrans. To rise again; reérect one’s 
self 


ἱ Yet like the valiant Palme they did sustaine 
Their peisant weight, redressing vp againe. 


Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, ii. pag@shank (red’shangk), 20. 


redress! (ré-dres’), π. [ς OF. redresse, redresce, 
redrece, redress; from the verb: see redress}, 
υ.] 1}. A setting right again; a putting into 
proper order; amendment; reformation. 

The redresse of boistrous & sturdie courages by perswa- 
sion. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 19. 


The father, with sharpe rebukes sesoned with louing 
lookes, causeth a redresse and amendment. in his childe. 

LIyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 150. 

For us the more necessary is a speedy redress of our- 

selves. Hooker. 


2. Deliverance from wrong, injury, or oppres- 
sion; removal of grievances or oppressive bur- 
dens; undoing of wrong; reparation; indem- 
nification. In its most general sense redress includes 
whatever relief can be afforded against injustice, whether 
by putting an end to it, by compensation in damages, by 
punishing the wrong-doer, or otherwise. 

Is not the swoord the most violent redress that may be 
used for any evill? Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs, 

Shak., J. C., i. 3. 118. 
Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 
Of those whom fate pursues and wants oppress. 
Dryden, Aneid, i. 838. 
Think not 
But that there is redress where there is wrong, 
Se we are bold enough to seize it. 
Shelley, The Cenci, iii. 1. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvi. 


red-shafted (red’shaf’ted), a. 


face of the sea, and upon which mackerel, men- 


bestow relief upon; compensate; makeamends tracodes, copepods, ete., which float on the sur- ΄ Acarus telarius, now placed in the family Tetra- 


nychide: found in conservatories. 


haden, ete., feed. Some red-seed is said to in- red-staff (red’staf), m. A millers’ straight-edge, 


jure the fish, 

Having red 
shafts of the wing-and tail-feathers: specifically 
applied to Colaptes mexicanus, the red-shafted 
woodpecker or Mexican flicker, related to the 
common flicker or yellow-shafted woodpecker. 
It abounds in western North America. 

[ς redl + shank. ] 
1. The fieldfare, Turdus pilaris. (Local, Eng. ] 
—2. A wading bird of the family Scolopacidz 
and genus Totanus, having red shanks. The 
common redshank is 7’. calidris, about 11 inches long, com- 





Redshank (7otanus calidris). 


mon in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. | The spot- 
ted redshank, 7’. fuscus, is a related species of similar dis- 
tribution. Compare greenshank, yellowshank. 


8. The hooded or black-headed gull, Chroico- 
cephalus ridibundus : so called from its red legs: 
more fully called redshank gull and red-legged 
gull or mew.—4. pl. A name given in contempt 
to Scottish Highlanders, and formerly to native 


arl 
redstart (red’stiirt), n. 


used in dressing millstones. The true edge, red- 

dened by ocher, is gently rubbed on the stone, and the 

rojecting points are thus detected, even when the irregu- 
ity of surface is very minute, 

[ς redl +. start2.] 


One of several entirely different birds which 


have the tail more or less red. (a) A small sylviine 
bird, Ruticilla phoenicura, of Europe, Asia, and Africa, re- 





European Redstart (Ruticilla phantcura). 


lated to the redbreast and bluethroat. Also jiretail, red- 
tail, etc. A similar species, R. titys or tithys, is known as 
the black redstart. (0) In the United eh a fly-catching 
warbler, Setophaga ruticilla, of the family lvicolida: 
or Mniotiltide. The male is lustrous blue-black, with 


‘white belly and vent, the sides of the breast, the lining of 


the wings, and much of the extent of the wing- and tail- 
feathers fiery orange or flame-color, the bill and feet 
black. The female is mostly plain olivaceous, with the 
parts which are orange in the male clear pale yellow. 
The length is 5} inches, the extent Τὰ. This beautiful 
bird abounds in woodland in eastern North America; it 
is migratory and insectivorous, has a singular song, builds 





American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). 


a neat nest in the fork of a branch, and lays four or five 
eggs, which are white, speckled with shades of reddish 
brown.— Blue-throated redstart. Same as bluethroat. 
redstreak (red‘strék), n. 1. A sort of apple, 
so called from the color of the skin. 
The redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the 
preference. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. Cider pressed from redstreak apples. 


Herefordshire redstreak made of rotten apples at the 
Three Cranes, true Brunswick Mum brew’d at Β. Kath- 
erines. Character of a Coffee-house (1673), p. 3. (Halliweill.) 


redtail (red’tal), n. and a. I, ». 1. Same as 


- top-grass, and herd’s-grass. 


5024 


turf, and is suitable for lawns. Alsocalled jine bent, fine- 
[U. S.|— False redtop, the 
fowl meadow-grass, Poa ides which has somewhat the 
aspect of redtop.— Northern or mountain redtop, 
Agrostis asperifolia, a species found from Wisconsin to 
the Pacific, allied to the common redtop, and giving 
promise of similar service in its own range.—Tall red- 
top, a tall reddish wiry grass, T'ricuspts seslerioides, found 
in the United States. 
red-tubs (red’tubz), π. The sapphirine gur- 
nard, Trigla hirundo. ([Loeal, Eng.] 
redubt (ré-dub’), v. ¢ [Early mod. E. also re- 
doub; < OF. redouber, redauber (also radauber, 
radouber, Ἐ.. radouber), repair, mend, fit, ¢ re-, 
again, + douber (adouber), mend, repair, ete. : 
see dubl.] To repair or make reparation for; 
make amends for; requite. 
Whiche domage ... neither with treasure ne with 
powar can be redoubed. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 14. 
I doubte not by Goddes grace so honestly to redubbe all 
thynges that have been amys. 
Ellis, Literary Letters, p. 4. 
O Gods, redubbe them vengeaunce iust, 
Phaer, Aneid, vi. 
Whether they [monks] will conform themselves gladly, 
for the redubbing of their former trespasses, to go to other 
houses of their coat, where they shall be well received. 
State Papers, I. 540, in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of 
[Eng., vii., note. 
redubbert (ré-dub’ér), π. [Also redubbor; « 
OF. *redoubeur, radoubeur, one who mends or 
repairs a ship, ς redouber, radouber, mend: see 
redub.|_ One who bought stolen cloth and so 
altered it in color or fashion that it could not 


redstart (a).— 2. The red-tailed buzzard, Buteo y be recognized. 
borealis, one of the commonest and largest reduce (ré-dus’), v.t.; pret. and pp. reduced, ppr. 


hawks of North America, when adult having 


the upper side of the tail bright chestnut-red. 
The plumage otherwise is very variable, not only with age, 
but also according to geographical distribution, there be- 
ing several varieties or local races in western parts of the 
continent. It iscommonly known as hen-hawk or chicken- 
hawk, and the young, without the red tail, is the white- 
breasted hawk. ‘The male is from 19 to 22 inches long, and 
48 inches or more in spread of wing; the female is 21 to 
a Pvc long, and spreads 56 inches. See cut under 


ΤΙ. a. Having a red tail. 
red-tape (red’tap’), a. [« red tape: see tape.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by official rou- 
tine or formality. See red tape, under tape. 
Exposures by the press and criticisms in Parliament 
leave no one in ignorance of the vices of red-tape routine. 
H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 55. 
We working men, when we do come out of the furnace, 
come out not tinsel and papier maché, like those fops of 
red-tape statesmen, but steel and granite. 
Kingsley, Alton Locke, iv. (Davies.) 
red-taped (red’tapt’), a. [< red tape + -ed?.] 
Same as red-tape. Nature, XLII. 106. 
red-tapery (red’ta’pe-ri), ». [< red tape 
-ery.| Same as red-tapism. 
red-tapism (red’ta’pizm), π. [< red tape + 
-ism.] Striet observance of official formalities ; 
a system of vexatious or tedious official rou- 
tine. | 
He at once showed . . . howlittle he had of the official 


element which is best described as red-tapeism. 
T. W. Reid, Cabinet Portraits, p. 52. 
He loudly denounces the Tchinovnik spirit — or, as we 
should say, red-tapeism in all its forms. 
D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 261. 


red-tapist (red’ta’pist), πι. [< red tape + -ist.] 
1. A clerk in a public office. Quarterly Rev.— 
2. One who adheres strictly to forms and rou- 
tine in official or other business. 
You seem a smart young fellow, but you must throw 


over that stiff red-tapist of yours, and go with Public 
Opinion and Myself. Bulwer, My Novel, x. 20. (Davies.) 
In no country is the red-tapist so out of place as here. 
Every calling is filled with bold, keen, subtle-witted men, 
fertile in expedients and devices, who are perpetually in- 
venting new ways of buying cheaply, underselling, or 

attracting custom. 
W. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 99. 


red-thighed (red’ thid), a. Having or charac- 
weriaed by red thighs.—Red-thighed locust. See 

red-throated (red’thro’ted), a Having a 
patch of red on the throat: as, the red-throated 
diver, Colymbus or Urinator septentrionalis. 

red-thrush (red’thrush), ». The redwing, 
Turdus iliacus. 

red-tipped (red’tipt), a. Having the wings 
tipped with red: as, the red-tipped clearwing, 

+2 British moth, Sesia formiceformis. 

redtop (red’top), η. A kind of bent-grass, 
Agrostis alba. The species is common throughout the 
northern parts of the old world, and is thoroughly natural- 
ized in America. It is marked to the eye by its large 
light panicle of minute spikelets on delicate branches, 
which is of a reddish hue. Some forms, called jiorin, 
white bent, etc., have a whitish top and a longer ligule. 
Redtop, at least in the United States, is a highly valued 
pasture-grass, and is also sown for hay. It forms a fine 


i 


reducing. [< ME. reducen, < OF. reducier, ver- 
nacularly reduire, F. réduire = Pr. reduzir, re- 
duire = Cat. reduir = Sp. reducir = Pg. reduzir 
= It. ridurre, ¢ L. reducere, lead or bring back, 
draw back, restore, replace, bring to a certain 
condition, reduce, « 6-, back, + ducere, lead, 
bring: see duct. Cf. reduct, reduit, redout?.] 
1+. To lead or bring back; restore; resolve to 
a former state. 

Therupon he reduced to their memorie the battailes they 
had fought. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, iv. 


Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloody days again. 
Shak., Rich. 111., v. 5. 36. 


A good man will go a little out of his road to reduce the 
wandring traveller; ‘sut if he will not return, it will be an 
unreasonable compliance to go along with him to the end 
of his wandring. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, IT. iii. 19. 

Mr. Cotton. . . did spend most of his time, both pub- 
licly and privately, to discover. . . errors, and to reduce 
such as were gone astray. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 304. 
And ‘cause I see the truth of his affliction, 
Which may be your’s, or mine, or any body’s, 
Whose passions are neglected, I will try 
My best skill to reduce him. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, v. 1. 


It were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 

Milton, P. L., x. 748. 
2. In surg., to restore to its proper place, or so 
that the parts concerned are brought back to 
their normal topographical relations: as, to re- 
duce a dislocation, fracture, or hernia.—38. To 
bring to any specified state, condition, or form: 
as, to reduce civil affairs to order; to reduce a 
man to poverty or despair; to reduce glass to 
powder; to reduce a theory to practice; to re- 
duce a Latin phrase to English. 

Being inspired with the holy spirite of God, they (the 
72 Interpreters chosen by Eleazar out of each tribe] re- 
duced out of Hebrue into Greeke all the partes of the 
olde Testament. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 380. 


Doe you then blame and finde faulte with soe good an 
Acte in that good pope as the reducing of such a greate 
people to Christianitye? Spenser, State of Ireland. 


He had beene a peace-maker to reduce such and such, 
which were at oddes, to amitie. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 453. 


Redue’d to practice, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 139. 


Holland was reduced to such a condition that peace was 
her first necessity. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., p. 463. 
4. In metal. and chem., to bring into the metal- 
lic form; separate, as a metal, from the oxygen 
or other mineralizer with which it may be com- 
bined, or change from a higher to a lower de- 
gree of oxidation: as, to reduce the ores of sil- 
ver or copper.—5t. To atone for; repair; re- 
dress. 

Till they reduce the wrongs done to my father. 
Marlowe. 
6. To bring down; diminish in length, breadth, 
thickness, size, quantity, value, or the like: as, 


reducement (ré-diis’ment), n. 


reducement 


to reduce expenses; to reduce the quantity of 
meat in diet; to reduce the price of goods; to 
reduce the strength of spirit; to reduce a figure 
or design (to make a smaller copy of it without 
changing the form or proportion). 

He likes your house, your housemaid, and your pay ; 

Reduce his wages, or get rid of her, 

Tom quits you. Cowper, Truth, Ll. 211. 
7. To bring to an inferior condition; weaken; 
impoverish; lower; degrade; impair in fortune, 
dignity, or strength: as, the family were in re- 
duced circumstances; the patient was much 
reduced by hemorrhage. 

Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on! 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon. 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 286. 

The Chamber encroached upon the sovereign, thwarted 


him, reduced him to a cypher, imprisoned him, and slew 
him. W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 98. 


I dare say he was some poor musicianer, or singer, or 2 
reduced gentleman, perhaps, for he always came after 
dusk, or else on bad, dark days. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 331. 


8. To subdue, as by force of arms; bring into 
subjection; render submissive: as, to reduce 
mutineers to submission; Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain were reduced by the Roman arms. 
Charles marched northward at the head of a force suf- 


ficient, as it seemed, to reduce.the Covenanters to submis- 
sion. Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


Montpensier was now closely besieged, till at length, 
reduced by famine, he was compelled to capitulate. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 2. 


The fortresses garrisoned by the French in Spain were 
reduced ; but at what a prodigious expenditure of life was 
this effected ! Encye. Brit., 1X. 457. 
9. To bring into a class, order, genus, or spe- 
cies; bring within certain limits of definition 
or description. 

I think it [analogy between words and reason] very 


worthy to be reduced into a science by itself. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 236. 
Zanchius reduceth such infidels to four chief sects. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 598. 

I shall . . . reduce these authors under their respec- 
tive classes. Addison, Of the Christian Religion, § i. 1. 

The variations of languages are reduced to rules. 

Johnson, Dict. 

10. To show (a problem) to be merely a special 
ease of one already solved.—11. To change 
the denomination of (numbers): as, to reduce a 
number of shillings to farthings, or conversely 
(see reduction (i)); change the form of (an al- 
gebraic expression) to one simpler or more con- 
venient.— 12. To prove the conclusion of (an 
indirect syllogism) from its premises by means 
of direct syllogism and immediate inference 
alone.—13. To adjust (an observed quantity) 
by subtracting from it effects due to the spe- 
cial time and place of observation, especially, 
in astronomy, by removing the effects of refrac- 
tion, parallax, aberration, precession, and nu- 
tation, changing a cireummeridian to a me- 
ridian altitude, and the like.—14. In Scots 
law, to set aside by an action at law; re- 
scind or annul by legal means: as, to reduce a 
deed, writing, ete.—15. Milit., to take off the 
establishment and strike off the pay-roll, as a 
regiment. When. a regiment is reduced, the 
officers are generally put upon half-pay.—Re- 
duced eye, an ideal eye in which the two nodal points of 
the refractive system are considered as united into one, 
and also the two principal points: this simplifies the 
mathematical treatment of certain problems.—Reduced 
form of a complex, the form r (cos @ +7 sin ϕ), first 
used in 1828 by Cauchy.— Reduced hub. See hud, 7.— 
Reduced inertia of a machine, See inertia and ma- 
chine.—Reduced iron, metallic iron in a fine powder, ob- 
tained by reducing ferric oxid by hydrogen at a dull-red 
heat. Also called powder of iron, tron-powder, iron by hy- 
drogen.— Reduced latitude. Same as geocentric latitude 
(which see, under Jatitude).— Reduced reaction-time. 
See reaction-time.— Reducing flame, in blowpipe analy- 
sis. See flame, 1.—Reducing square, See square.—To 
reduce the square (milit.), to bring back a battalion 
which has been formed in a square to its former position 
in line or column. Farrow.—To reduce to the ranks 
(milit.), to degrade, for misconduct, to the condition of a 


private soldier.= Syn. 6, To lessen, decrease, abate, cur- 
tail, shorten, abridge, contract, retrench. 


reduceablet (ré-du’sa-bl), a. [= OF. reduisa- 

ble; as reduce + -able. Cf. reducible.] Same 
as reducible. 

They [young students] should be habituated to consider 


every excellence as reduceable to principles. 
Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, I. viii. 


[= Sp. reduci- 
miento = It. riducimento; as reduce + -ment.] 
1. The act of reducing; a bringing back; res- 
toration. 

This once select Nation of God . . . being ever since 


incapable of any Coalition or Reducement into one Body 
politic. Howell, Letters, ii. 8. 


A te ee cata ee 


reducement 


By this we shall know whether yours be that ancient 
Prelaty which you say was first constituted for the reduce- 
ment of quiet and unanimity into the Church. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 
2. Reduction; abatement. 


After a little reducement of his passion, and that time 
and further meditation had disposed his senses to their 
perfect estate. 

History of Patient Grisel, p. 40. (Hailliwell.) 
reducent (ré-da’sent), a. and» [ς L. redu- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of reducere: see reduce.] I, a. 
Tending to reduce. 
II, x. That which reduces. Imp. Dict. 
reducer (ré-dii’sér), π. 1. One who or that 
which reduces, in any sense. 

The last substances enumerated are those in general use 
as reducers or developers in photography. 

Silver Sunbeam, p. 95. 


An accumulator is indeed merely a chemical converter 
which is unequalled as a pressure-reducer. 

| Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 583. 

2. A joint-piece for connecting pipes of vary- 

ing diameter. It may 

be of any form, straight, 

bent, ete. Also called -- gr 

reducing-coupling. | 

reducibility (ré-du-si- 

bil’i-ti),n. [< reducible 





vo at ty (see -bility ).] Feat er -- pipe 

; . . of larger diameter 4 with the pipe 
Reducibleness ; reduc of be aiter diameter c. 
tibility. 


The theorem of the reducibility of the general problem 
of transformation to the rational is, however, stated with- 
out proof in this paper. Encye. Brit., X111. 70. 

It was, however, quite evident, from .. . the history 
and the complete reducibility of the tumour, that it must 
be a pulmonary hernia. Lancet, No, 3429, p. 1002. 


reducible (ré-di’si-bl), a. [ς OF. redusible = 
Sp. reducible = Pg. reduzivel = It. riducibile } as 


reduce + -ible. Cf. reduceable.| Capable of Ῥο-} 


ing reduced; convertible. 
In the new World they have a World of Drinks; for there 
is no Root, Flower, Fruit, or Pulse but is reducible to a 
notable Liquor. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 
The line of its motion was neither straight nor yet re- 
ducible to any curve or mixed line that I had met with 
among mathematicians. Boyle, Works, ITI. 683. 
I have never been the less satisfied that no cause reduci- 
ble to the known laws of nature occasioned my sufferings. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 198. 
Reducible circuit. See circuit.— Reducible hernia, 
a hernia whose contents can be returned by pressure or 
posture. 7 ; 
reducibleness (ré-dii’si-bl-nes), n. 
of being reducible. 
The reducibleness of ice back again into water, 
Boyle, Works, III. 50. 


In a reducible 


The quality 


reducibly (ré-dii’si-bli), adv. 
manner. 

reducine (ré-dii’sin), ». [ς reduce + -ine?.] A 
decomposition product of urochrome. 

reducing-coupling (ré-du’ sing-kup” ling), n. 
Same as reducer, 2 

reducing-press (ré-dii’sing-pres), m. An aux- 
iliary press used in sheet-metal work to com- 
plete shapes that have been partially struck up. 

reducing-scale (ré-di’sing-skal), η. A form of 
seale used by surveyors to reduce chains and 
links to acres and roods by inspection, and also 
in mapping and drawing to different scales; a 
surveying-scale. 

reducing-T (ré-du’sing-té),. A T-shaped pipe- 
coupling, having arms different from the stem 
in diameter of opening. It is used to unite 
pipes of different sections. Also written redu- 
cing-tee. 

reducing-valve (ré-dii’sing-valv), n. In steam- 
engin., 8 peculiar valve controlled by forces 
acting in opposite directions. The parts are so ar- 
ranged that the valve opens to its extreme limit only when 
the pressure on the delivery side is at a prescribed mini- 
mum, closing the part in the valve-seat more or less when 
this minimum is exceeded. The pressure on the delivery 
side of the valve is thus kept from varying (except between 
very narrow limits) from its predetermined pressure, al- 
though the pressure on the opposite side may be variable, 
and always higher than on the delivery side. Such valves 
are much used for maintaining lower pressures in steam- 
heating and -drying apparatus than is carried in the boiler. 
They are also used in automatic air-brakes for railways 
and in other pneumatic machines, and, in some forms, as 
gas-regulators for equalizing the pressure of gas delivered 
to gas-burners, etc. Also called μα valve. 


reductt (ré-dukt’), ο. ¢ [« L. reductus, pp. of 
reducere, lead or bring back: see reduce.] Το 
reduce. 
All the kynges host there beying assembled and reducte 
into one companye. 
Pray let me reduct some two or three shillings for points 
and ribands. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 5. 
reduct (ré-dukt’), ». [< ML. reductus, a with- 
drawing-place: see redout2.] In building, a lit- 


reductibility (ré-duk-ti-bil’i-ti), n. 


reductioadabsur 


Παζ, Edw. IV., an. 10. 
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tle piece or cut taken out of a part, member, 
ete., to make it more uniform, or for any other 
purpose; a quirk. «ιοί, 
{= F, ré 
ductibilité; as reduct + -ibility.] The quality 
of being reducible; reducibleness. Imp. Dict. 
dum (r6-duk’shi-6 ad ab-sér’- 
dum). [L.: reductio, a leading, reduction; ad, 
to; absurdum, neut. of absurdus, absurd: see ab- 
surd.| A reduction to an absurdity; the proof 
of a proposition by proving the falsity of its 
contradictory opposite: an indirect demonstra- 


tion. In geometry the reductio ad absurdum consists in 
drawing a figure whose parts are supposed to have certain 
relations, and then showing that this leads to a conclusion 
contrary to a known proposition, whence it follows that 
the parts of the figure cannot have those relations. Thus, 
in Euclid’s “Elements” the proposition that if a triangle 
has two angles equal the sides opposite those angles will 
be equal is proved as follows. In the triangle ABC, let the 
angles ABC and ACB be equal. Then, suppose AB to be 
greater than AC, Lay off BD = AC and join 

DC. Then, comparing the two triangles ACB A 

and DBC, we have in the former the sides AC 

and BC and their included angle ACB equal ορ 

in the latter to the sides DB and CB and their 

included angle DBC. Hence, these two tri- 

angles would be equal, or the part would be 

equal to the whole. ‘This proof is a reductio 

ad absurdum. ‘This kind of reasoning is con- 

sidered somewhat objectionableas not show- 

ing the principle from which the proposi- B ο 
tion flows; but it is a perfectly conclusive 

mode of proof, and, in fact, is in all cases readily converted 
into a direct proof. Thus, in the above example, we have 
only to compare the triangle ABC with itself, considering 
it as two triangles according as the angle B isnamed be- 
fore C or vice versa. In the triangle ABC the angles B and 
C with the included side BC are respectively equal in the 
triangle ACB to the angles C and B with the included side 
CB; hence the other parts of the triangles are equal, and 


reduction-compasses 


redundant 
Baroco. Reductio per impossibile. 
All M is Ε, a Mis P. 
Some ᾧ is not P. All S is M. 


Ergo, Some S is not M. Ergo, All S is P. 


Chasles-Zeuthen reduction, a method of finding how 
many figures fulfil certain conditions, by the considera- 
tion of degenerate figures composed of simpler figures 
with lower constants. Thus, in this way we readily find 
that the number of conics touching five given conics in 
a plane is 3,264.—Iron-reduction process. See pro- 
cess.— Long reduction, in logic, a reduction in which the 
major premise of the original syllogism becomes the minor 
premise, and vice versa, and in which one of the premises 
and the conclusion are converted. Example: 


Camestres. Long Reduction. 
All M is P. No P is 8. 
No S is P. All M is P. 


Ergo, No 8 is M. Ergo, No M is 9 


Ostensive reduction, that reduction which has for its 
promises the original premises or their conversions, and 
or its conclusion the original conclusion or its converse. 
—Reduction and reduction-improbation, in Scots law, 
the designations given to the two varieties of rescissory 
actions. See improbation, 2.—Reduction reductive, an 
action in which a decree of reduction which has been erro- 
neously or improperly obtained is sought to be reduced. 
—Reduction to the ecliptic, the difference between 
the anomaly of a planet reckoned from its node and ‘the 
longitude reckoned from the same point.— Short reduc- 
tion, in logic, a reduction which differs from the original 
syllogism only in having one of its premises converted, 
The following is an example: 


Cesare. Short Reduction, 
No M is P. No P is M. 
All S is P. All § is P. 
Ergo, Νο Β is Μ. Ergo, Νο § is Μ. 


=Syn. (ο) Lessening, decrease, abatement, curtailment, 
abridgment, contraction, retrenchment. 


(ré-duk’shon-kum” pas- 
ez),n. pl. Proportional dividers, or whole-and- 
half dividers. 


the side AC opposite the first angle Bin the first triangle reduction-formula (ré-duk’shon-for’mi-la), η. 


is equal to the side AB opposite the first angle C in the 


second triangle. 
eduction (ré-duk’shon), ». [< OF. reduction, 


F. réduction = Pr. reductio = Sp. reduccion = 
Pg. reduccdo = It. riduzione, ς Li. reductio(n-), 
a leading or bringing back, a restoring, restora- 
tion, ς reducere, fad or bring back: see reduce, 
reduct.| The act of reducing, or the state of 
being reduced. (at) The act of bringing back or re- 
storing. 

For reduction of your majesty’s realm of Ireland to the 
unity of the Church. Bp. Burnet, Records, II. ii. 


(b) Conversion into another state or form: as, the reduc- 
tion of a body to powder ; the reduction of things to order. 
(c) Diminution: as, the reduction of the expenses of gov- 
ernment; the reduction of the national debt; a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. made to wholesale buyers. 


Let him therefore first make the proper reduction in 
the account, and then see what it amounts to. 
Waterland, Works, VI. 186. 


(d) Conqnent subjugation: as, the reduction of a prov- 
ince under the power of a foreign nation; the reduction 
of afortress. (e) A settlement or parish of South Amer- 
ican Indians converted and trained by the Jesuits. 


Governing and civilizing the natives of Brazil and Par- 
aguay in the missions and reductions, or ministering, at 
the hourly risk of his life, to his coreligionists in England 
under Elizabeth and James I., the Jesuit appears alike 
devoted, indefatigable, cheerful, and worthy of hearty ad- 
miration and respect. 


The Indians [under the Jesuits in Paraguay] were gath- 
ered into towns or communal villages called bourgaden 
or reductions, where they were taught the common arts, 
agriculture, and the practice of rearing cattle. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 8th ser., IV. 32. 


(f) The bringing of a problem to depend on ‘a problem 
already solved. (g) The transformation of an algebraic 
expression into another of a simpler kind. (h) The low- 
ering of the values of the numerator and denominator of 
a fraction, or of the antecedent and consequent of a ratio, 
by dividing both by the same quantity. ( The conver- 
sion of a quantity expressed in terms of one denomination 
so as to expressit in terms of another denomination. As- 
cending reduction is conversion to terms of larger units; 
descending reduction, conversion to terms of smaller units. 
(j) The proof of the conclusion of an indirect syllogism 
from its premises by means of a direct syllogism and im- 
mediate inferences. This is said to be a reduction to the 
mode of direct syllogism employed. (9 A direct syllogism 
proving, by means of conversions and other immediate 
inferences, that the conclusion of an indirect syllogism 
follows from its premises. (7) The act or process of 
making a copy of a figure, map, design, draft, etc., on a 
smaller scale, preserving the original proportions; also, 
the result of this process. (m) In surg., the operation of 
restoring a dislocated or fractured bone to its former 
place. (n) Separation of a metal from substances com- 
bined with it: used especially with reference to lead, 
zinc, and copper, and also applied to the treatment of iron 
ore, as when steel is made from it by a direct process. 
(ο) In astron., the correction of observed quantities for 
instrumental errors, as well as for refraction, parallax, 
aberration, precession, and nutation, so as to bring out 
their actual value. Asimilar process is commonly applied 
to observations.in other physical sciences, (p) In Scots 
law, an action for setting aside a deed, writing, etc.— 
Apagogical reduction, in Jogic, a reduction in which 
the contradictory of the conclusion becomes one of the 
premises, and the contradictory of one of the premises 
the conclusion. Apagogical reduction is an application 
of the reductio ad absurdum, and is also called reductio 
per impossibile. Example: 


reductive (ré-duk’tiv), a. and η. 


reduitt, 7. 
redundance (ré-dun’dans), ». 


In the integral calculus, a formula depending on 
integration by parts, reducing an integral to 
another nearer to one of the standard forms. 


reduction-works (ré-duk’shon-wérks), n. sing. 


and pl. A metallurgical establishment; smelt- 
ing-works. 

[= F. réduc- 
tif = Sp. Pg. reductivo = It. riduttivo, <¢ L. re- 
ductus, pp. of reducere, lead or bring back: see 
reduct, reduce.] I, a. Having the property, 
power, or effect of reducing; tending to reduce. 


Inquire into the repentance of thy former life particu- 
larly; whether it were of a great and portent grief, and 
productive of fixed resolutions of holy living, and redue- 
tive of these to act. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 6. 


Reduction reductive, See reduction.— Reductive 
conversion, in logic, a conversion of a proposition in 
which there is some modification of the subject or predi- 
cate: as, no man is a mother, therefore no mother is some 
man. See conversion, 2.—Reductive principle, a πα 
ciple by which an indirect syllogism is reduced to a direct 
mood. The reductive principles were said to be conver- 
sion, transposition, and reductio per impossibile. 


ΤΙ. η. That which has the power of reducing. 


So that it should seem there needed no other reductive 
of the numbers of men to an equability than the wars 
that have happened in the world. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 215. 


Encyce. Brit. 9 XIII. 649. reductively (ré-duk’ tiv-li) ; adv. By reduction ; 


by consequence. 


Love, and simplicity, and humility, and usefulness: . . . 
I think these do reductively contain all that is excellent 
in the whole conjugation of Christian graces. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 44. 
See redout?. 
[< OF. redon- 
dance, F'. redondance, rédondance = Sp. Pg. re- 
dundancia = It. ridondanza, ς L. redundantia, 
an overflow, superfluity, excess, « redundan(t-)s, 
redundant: see redundant.| 1. The character 
of being redundant; superfluity; superabun- 
dance. 

He is a poor unwieldy wretch that commits faults out 
of the redundance of his good qualities. 

Steele, Tatler, Νο. 27. 
2. That which is redundant or in excess; any- 
thing superfluous. 


redundancy (ré-dun’dan-si), ». [As redundance 


(see -cy).] Same as redundance. 


The mere 
Redundancy of youth’s contentedness. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, vi. 


=§$yn. Verbosity, Tautology, etc. (see pleonasm); surplus- 
ο 


redundant (ré-dun’dant),a. [¢OF.redondant, 


F. redondant, rédondant = Sp. Pg. redundante 
= It. ridondante, ς Li. redundan(t-)s, ppr. of re- 
dundare, overflow, redound: see redound.] 11. 
Rolling or flowing back, as a wave or surge. 
On his rear, 

Circular base of rising folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a surging maze! his head... 

Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant. Milton, P. L., ix. 508. 


redundant 


2. Superfiuous; exceeding what is natural or 
necessary; superabundant; exuberant. 
Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, they do not 
increase fat so muchas flesh. Arbuthnot, Aliments, iv. 1. 
With foliage of such dark redundant growth. 
Cowper, Task, i. 226. 
A farmer’s daughter, with redundant health. 
Crabbe, Works, VIII. 216. 
3. Using or containing more words or images 
than are necessary or useful: as, a redundant 
style. 


Where the author is redundant, mark those paragraphs 
to be retrenched. Watts. 


Redundant chord or interval, in music, same as aug- 
mented chord or interval —thatis, one greater by a half-step 
than the corresponding major chord or interval. Also 
uperfect, extreme, superfluous chord or interval. So re- 
undant fourth, fifth, sixth, etc.—Redundant hyper- 
bola, a curve having three or more asymptotes.— Re- 
dundant number, a number the sum of whose divisors 
exceeds the number itself. 


redundantly (ré-dun’dant-li), adv. In aredun- 
dant manner; with superfluity or excess; su- 
perfluously; superabundantly. 
red-underwing (red’un’dér-wing),. A large 
British moth, Catocala nupta, expanding three 
inches, having the under wings red bordered 
with black. See underwing. 
reduplicate (ré-dii’pli-kat), ο. [ς ML. (LL. in 
derived noun) reduplicatus, pp. of reduplicare 
(> It. reduplicare = Sp. Pg. reduplicar), redou- 
ble, « L. re-, again, + duplicare, double, dupli- 
cate: see duplicate. Cf. redouble.) I. trans. 
1. To double again; multiply; repeat. 
That reduplicated advice of our Saviour. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 


' Then followed that ringing and reduplicated laugh of 
his, so like the joyous bark of a dog when he starts fora 
ramble with his master. 


Lowell, The Century, XX XV. 514. 


2. In philol., to repeat, as a syllable or the in- 
itial part of a syllable (usually a root-syllable). 
See reduplication. 

II, intrans. In philol., to be doubled or re- 
peated; undergo reduplication: as, reduplicat- 
ing verbs. 

reduplicate (ré-da’ pli-kat),a. [= F. rédupliqué 
= Sp. Pg. reduplicado =It. reduplicato, < ML. re- 
duplicatus, pp.: see the verb.] 1. Redoubled; 
repeated; reduplicative. 

Reduplicate words are formed of repetitions of sound, as 
in murmur, singsong. S. S. Haldeman, Etymology, p. 23. 
2. In bot.: (a) Valvate, with the edges folded 
back so as to project outward: said of petals 
and sepals in one form of estivation. (b) De- 
seribing an estivation so characterized. Also 

x reduplicative. 

reduplication (ré-di-pli-ka’shon),». [= F. ré- 
duplication = Sp. reduplicacion = Pg. redupli- 
cacio = It. reduplicazione, ς L. reduplicatio(n-), 
ς (ML. ) reduplicare, redouble, reduplicate: see 
reduplicate.} 1. The act of reduplicating, re- 
doubling, or repeating, or the state of being 
reduplicated. 

Jesus, by reduplication of his desire, fortifying it with a 


command, made it in the Baptist to become a duty. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 97. 
The memory-train is liable to change in two respects, 
which considerably modify its structure: viz.. (1) through 
the evanescence of some parts, and (2) through the partial 
recurrence of like impressions, which produces reduplica- 

tions of varying amount and extent. in other parts. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 61. 
2. In rhet., a figure in which a verse ends with 
the same word with which the following begins. 
—3. In philol.: (a) The repetition of a sylla- 
ble (usually a root-syllable), or of the initial 
part, often with more or less modification, in 
various processes of word-formation and inflec- 
tion. In our languages, it is especially the perfect tense 
that exhibits reduplication: thus, Gothic hathald, Latin 


cecini, Greek πέφευγα, Sanskrit babhdra ; but also the pres- 
ent tense: thus, Latin sisto, Greek δίδωµι, Sanskrit dadami, 
etc.; and elsewhere. (0) The new syllable formed 
by reduplication.—4. In logic, an expression 
affixed to the subject of a proposition, showing 
the formal cause of its possession of the predi- 
cate: as, ‘‘man, as an animal, has a stomach,” 
where the expression ‘‘as an animal” is the re- 
duplication.—5. In anat. and zodl., a folding 
of a part; a folded part; a fold or duplication, 
as of a membrane, of the skin, ete. Also re- 
duplicature.—Attic reduplication, in Gr. gram., re- 
duplication in the perfect of some verbs beginning with 
a, €, o, by prefixing the first two letters of the stem to the 
same letters with temporal augment: as ἀλήλιφα from 
ἀλείφω, ἀκήκοα from ἀκούω. A similar reduplication is 
found in the second aorist (ἤγαγον from ἄγω) and in the 
present (ἀραρίσκω). This reduplication did not especially 
characterize the Attic as distinguished from contemporary 
dialects, but was called Attic by late grammarians as op- 
posed to the less classic form used in their own days. 
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reduplicative (ré-di’pli-ka-tiv), a. 
duplicatif = Sp. Pg. reduplicativo = It. redupli- 
cativo, < NL. reduplicativus, < ML. reduplicare, 


reech 


[ς F. ré- red-whelk (red’hwelk), n. A whelk, Chrysodo- 


mus antiquus. See cut under reversed. [Loeal, 
Eng. ] 


reduplicate: see reduplicate.] 1. Containing red-whiskered (red’hwis’kérd),a. Having red 


or effecting reduplication, in any sense. 
Some logicians refer reduplicative propositions to this 


whiskers: applied in ornithology to several 
birds: as, the red-whiskered bulbul, Otocompsa 


place, as “ Men, considered as men, are rational creatures” » jocosa of India. 


—that is, because they are men. 


2. In bot., same as reduplicate, 2. 
reduplicature (ré-du’pli-ka-tur), ». 
plicate + -ure.] 
[ Rare. ] 


The body [in Phyllopoda] is either cylindrically elon- 


[< redu- 
Same as reduplication, 5. 


Watts, Logic, ii. 2. redwing (red’ wing), n. 


red-winged (red’wingd), a. 


1. The red-winged 
thrush of Europe, Turdus iliacus.—2. The red- 
winged marsh-blackbird of America, Ageleus 
pheniceus. See Ageleus and blackbird. 
Having red wings, 
or red on the wings. 


gated and clearly segmented, without free reduplicature of red-withe (red’with), n. A high-climbing vine 


the skin, e. g. Branchipus, or it may be covered by a broad 
and flattened shield. 


Reduviidz (red-i-vi’i-dé), π. pl. 

phens, 1829), < Reduvius + -idx.| An important 
family of predaceous bugs, 
named from the genus Redu- 
vius. They have the thoracic seg- 
ments concentrated, the cox short, 
two ocelli, four-jointed antenne, a 
three-jointed rostrum, three-jointed 
tarsi, and long strong legs, of which 
the anterior are sometimes prehen- 
sile. It is a large and wide-spread 
family, containing a great variety of 
forms grouped into nine subfamilies 
and many genera. Throughout their 
life they are predaceous and feed on 
other insects. A very few species, 
like Conorhinus sanguisugus, suck the 
blood of warm-blooded animals. See 
also cuts under Conorhinus, Harpac- 
tor, Pirates, and Reduvius. 


reduvioid (ré-di’vi-oid), a.andn. [< Reduvius 

+ -oid.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Redu- 

viide ; resembling a reduviid. 

ΤΙ. π. A member of the family Reduviide, 

Reduvius (ré-dii’vi-us), π. [NL. (Fabricius, 

1776), < L. reduvia, a hangnail.] A genus of 
heteropterous in- 
sects, typical of the 
family Reduviide, 
formerly of very 
large extent, but 
now restricted to 
species which have 
the postocular sec- 
tion of the head 
longer than the an- 
teocular section, 
and the first joint 
of the head searce- 
ly shorter than the second. About 50 species are 
now included, most of them African. A few are Euro- 
pean, and one only is found in America. . personatus 


is a European species, an inch long, known as the jfly-bug, 
of a dark-brown color with reddish legs. 


redux (ré’duks), a. [L., that leads or brings 
back, also led or brought back, ¢ reducere, lead or 
bring back: see reduce.] 1. Led or brought 
back, as from a distance, from captivity, ete.: 
as, ‘‘ Astrea Redux” (the title of a poem by 
Dryden on the restoration and return of 
Charles IT.). 


Lady Laura Standish is the best character in “ Phineas 
Finn” and its sequel ‘‘Phineas Redux.” 
Trollope, Autobiog., xvii. 


2. In med., noting the return of certain physi- 
eal signs, after their disappearance in conse- 
quence of disease. 
redware (red’war), n. A seaweed, Laminaria 
digitata, the common tangle. 
veins (red’ wot’), a. [< red1 + wat, a Se. form 
of wet: see wet.] Wetted by something red, as 
blood. [Seotch.] 
The hand of her kindred has been ved-wat in the heart’s 


blude ο’ my name; but my heart says, Let byganes be by- 
ganes Blackwood’s Mag., VII. 384. 


* Py rg ς ᾿ 

redwater (red’wa’tér), η. A disease of cattle, 
also ealled hemoglobinuria, or hemoglobinemia, 
because the coloring matter (hemoglobin) of 
the red blood-corpuseles which have been 
broken up in the system appears in the urine, 
and imparts to it a pale-red or a dark-red, port- 
wine color. The disease prevails in various countries 
in undrained, unimproved meadows and in woods, whence 
it is also called wood-evil. Redwater is a prominent symp- 
tom of Texas cattle-fever, in which it is due to destruction 
of the red blood-corpuscles, with consequent liberation of 
the hemoglobin, by the protozoan parasite of this disease. 


See Texas fever. It is rarely observed among sheep and 
swine, 


red-water tree (red’w4’tér tré). The sassy- 
bark tree, Erythrophleum Guineense. 

redweed (red’wéd), π. 1. The corn-poppy, 
Papaver Rheas, whose red petals have been 
used as a dye. Also applied locally to various 
reddish-stemmed plants. [Eng.]—2. A spe- 
cies of Phytolacca, or pokeweed. [West Indies. ] 





Stnea dtadema, one 
of the Reduviidz. 
(Line shows. natural 
size. ) 





Reduvitxus personarus. 
8, fly (parts of right sidé removed); ς, 
ἂτνα. 


Claus, Zovlogy (trans.), p. 416. x West Indies. } 
[NL. (Ste- redwood (red’wid), x. 1. The most valuable of 


red-wood (red’ wid), a. 


ree! (ré), v. t. 


ree2 (ré), a. 


ree? (ré), n. 


ree? (16), η. 


reebok (ra’bok), 2. 


reecht, 2. 


of tropical America, Combretum Jacquini. 


Californian timber-trees, Sequoia sempervirens, 


or its wood. It occupies the Coast ranges, where ex- 
posed to ocean fogs, from the northern limit of the State 
to the southern borders of Monterey county, but is most 
abundant north of San Francisco. It is the only congener 
of the famous big or mammoth tree, which it almost rivals 
in size. It grows commonly from 200 to 300 feet high, with 
a straight cylindrical trunk, naked to the height of 70 or 





a, 


Branch with Cones of Redwood (Seguota sempervirens). 
a,acone; ὅ, α seed. 


100 feet; the diameter is from 8to12feet. The bark is from 
6 to 12 inches thick, of a bright cinnamon color; the wood 
is of a rich brownish red, light, straight-grained, easily 
worked and taking a fine finish, and very durable in con- 
tact with the soil. Its wood is widely used as building- 
timber on the Pacific coast of the United States ; in Cali- 
fornia it is used almost exclusively for shingles, fence- 
posts, railway-ties, telegraph-poles, wine-butts, etc. 

2. The name is also applied to various other 


trees. Thus, the East Indian redwoods are Soymida feb- 
rifuga, also called East Indian mahogany ; Pterocarpus 
santalinus, the red sandalwood (see sandalwood); and P. 
Indicus, the Andaman redwood, or padouk. The last is 
a lofty tree of India, Burma, the Andaman Islands, etc., 
with the heart-wood dark-red, close-grained, and moder- 
ately hard, used to make furniture, gun-carriages, carts, 
and for many other purposes. Other trees called redwood 
are Cornus mas, of Europe and Asia Minor; Rhamnus 
Erythroxylum, the Siberian buckthorn; Trochetia Ery- 
throxylon of the Sterculiaceex, an almost extinct tree of St. 
Helena; the Jamaican Hemocharis Hematozylon, of the 
Theacez ; Colubrina Colubrina, a rhamnaceous tree of 
the West Indies and Florida; Diporidium arboreum, of 
the Cape of Good Hope; Ceanothus spinosus, a shrub or 
small tree of southern California; and any tree of the 
genus Erythroxylum. Redwood is also a local name of 


the Scotch pine. See pine}. 

[Also red-wud; < redl 
intensive (cf. red-mad, ete.) + wood*, mad: 
see wood2.] Stark mad. [Seotch.] 

An’ now she’s like to rin red-wud 
About her Whisky. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
[Also rie; supposed to be a dial. 
reduction of riddle?.] To riddle; sift; sepa- 
rate or throw off. [Prov. Eng. ] 

After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you must then 
ree it over in asieve. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
[ς ME. *ree, reh,< AS. hreoh, hrioh, 
contr. hred, fierce, wild, stormy, troubled, = OS. 
hré, wild.] 1. Wild; outrageous; crazy. [Prov. 
Eng.]—2. Half-drunk; tipsy. [Prov. Eng.] 
(Cf. ree2, a.] A state of tempo- 

[Prov. Eng. ] 

[Origin obscure.] A river; a 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


rary delirium. 


flood. 


1664 (ré), interj. A reduction (as an exclamation) 


of rect, dialectal form of right: used in driving 
horses. 

[< D. reebok = E. roebuck: 
see rocbuck.] A South African antelope, Pelea 
capreola: so ealled by the Dutch colonists. The 
horns are smooth, long, straight, and slender, and so sharp 
at the point that the Hottentots and Bushmen use them 
for needles and bodkins. The reebok is nearly 5 feet in 
length, 2} feet high at the shoulder, of a slighter and more 


graceful form than most other antelopes, and extremely 
swift. Also reh-bok and rheebok. 


[< ME. reche, reech, an assibilated 
Smoke. 


form of reek, smoke: see reek], ] 


Such a rothun of a reche ros. 
Alliterative Poems (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 1009, 





reechily 


reochilyt. adv. [< reechy + -ly2.]  Smokily; 
squalidly. 
And wash his face, he lookt so reechilie, 
Like bacon hanging on the chimnie roofe. 
D. Belchier, See me and See me not, sig. C.2 b. (Nares.) 
reécho (ré-ek’6), v. [Early mod. E. re-eccho ; <¢ 
re- + echo.] I, intrans. To echo back; sound 
back or reverberate again. 


A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw;... 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 86. 
ΤΙ. trans. To echo back; return; send back; 
repeat; reverberate again: as, the hills reécho 
the roar of cannon. 
The consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems! Cowper, Task, i. 343. 
reécho (ré-ek’6), Λα. [<reécho,v.] The echo of 
an echo; a second or repeated echo. 
The hills and vallies here and there resound 
Wich the re-echoes of the deepe-mouth’d hound. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 4. 
reechyt (ré’chi), a. [An assibilated form of 
reeky.| Tarnished with smoke; sooty; foul; 
squalid; filthy. 


The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram "bout her reechy neck. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 225. 
[< ME. reed, red, reod, irreg. 
OD. ried, D. riet 


κ 4, 
reed! (réd), n. 
rehed, reheed, < AS. hredd = 
= MLG. rét, LG. 
ried =OHG. hriot, 
riot, MHG. riet, 
G. ried, riet, a 
reed; root un- 
known.]| 1. Any 
tall broad-leafed 
grass growing on 
the margins of 
streams or in oth- 
er wet places; 
especially, any 
grass of one of the 
genera T'richoon, 
Arundo, or Am- 
mophila. Theecom- 
mon reed is T'ri- 
choon Phragmites, 
a stately § grass 
from five to twelve 
feet high, found in 
nearly all parts of 
the world. It serves 
by its creeping root- 
stocks to fix alluvial 
banks; its stems 
form perhaps the 
most durable thatch, 


ie r own PR κά. 
and. are. otherwise 1ος Reed (νανννν να) 


πρ ΜΕ το ας 
planted for orna- 
ment. See the generic names, and phrases below. Com- 


pare reed-grass. 
He lieth under the shady trees, in the covert of the reed, 
and fens. Job xl. 21. 

We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ciii. 
2. Some one ofeother more or less similar 
plants. See phrases below.—3. A musical pipe 
of reed or cane, having a mouthpiece made 
by slitting the tube near a joint, and usually 
several finger-holes; a rustie or pastoral pipe; 
hence, figuratively, pastoral poetry. See cut 
under pipel. 

Tll. . . speak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice. Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 67. 
Sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 345. 
Now she tries the Reed, anon attempts the Lyre. 

Congreve, Epistle to Lord Halifax. 
4. Inmusic: (a) In musical instruments of the 
oboe and clarinet classes, and in all kinds of 
organs, a thin elastic plate or tongue of reed, 
wood, or metal, so fitted to an opening into 
a pipe as nearly to close it, and so arranged 
that, when a current of air is directed through 
the opening, the reed is drawn into or driven 
against it so as to close it, but immediately 
springs back by its own elasticity, only to be 
pressed forward again by the air, thus produ- 
cing a tone, either directly by its own vibrations 
or indirectly by the sympathetic vibrations of 
the column of air in the pipe. When the reed is of 
metal, the pitch of the tone depends chiefly on its size ; but 
when of reed or cane, it may be so combined with a tube 


that the pitch shall depend chiefly on the size of the air- 
column. 
without touching its edges; a beating or striking reed is one 
that extends slightly beyond the opening. In orchestral 
instruments, the wood wind group includes several reed- 
instruments, which have either double reeds (two wooden 
reeds which strike against each other, as in the oboe, the 
bassoon, the English horn, etc.), ora single reed (a wooden 
reed striking against an op¢ning in a wooden mouthpiece 
or beak, as in the clarinet, the basset-horn, etc.). A pipe- 





A free reed is one that vibrates in the opening 
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organ usually contains one or more sets of reed-pipes, the 
tongues of which are nearly always striking reeds of brass. 
(See reed-pipe.) A reed-organ is properly a collection of 
several sets of reeds, the tongues of which are free reeds 
of brass. (Seereed-organ.) In the brass wind group of in- 
struments, with but few exceptions, the tone is produced 
by the player’s lips acting as free membranous reeds within 
the cup of the mouthpiece. The mechanism of the hu- 
man voice, also, is essentially a reed-instrument, the vocal 
cords being simply free membranous reeds which may be 
stretched within the tube of the larynx. The quality of the 
tone produced by a reed varies indefinitely, according to 
the material and character of the reed itself, the method in 
which it is set in vibration, and especially the arrangement 
of the tube or cavity with 
which it is connected. The 
accompanying fig. 1 shows 
the construction of anorgan- 
reed: α is the reed-block, 
which in use is inserted in 
its proper slot in the reed- 
board ; b, the metal tongue, 
which is set in sonorous vi- 
bration when air is forced 
through the openinge. Fig. 
2 shows the mouthpiece of 
a clarinet, in which @ is the 
reed, held to the body of 
the mouthpiece by the split- 
bands }b, which are drawn 
tight by the screws ο. Air entering between the reed 
and the margin of an opening which it covers causes it to 
produce a musical tone, the pitch of which is varied part- 
ly by the position of the mouthpiece in the mouth and 
partly by the action of the keys. Fig. 3 shows the mouth- 
piece of an oboe, and similar reeds are used for bassoons 
and bagpipes. The reed is made of two counterparts of 
the same shape bound together by the thread a. The 
lower and middle parts of the mouthpiece are circular in 
cross-section, but the upper part ο, the reed proper, is flat- 
tened. Air forced through this opening causes the reed 
to emit a harsh tone, which is softened in quality by the 
tube of the instrument. (0) In reed-instruments 
of the oboe class, and in both pipe- and reed- 
organs, the entire mechanism immediately sur- 
rounding the reed proper, consisting of the 
tube or box the opening or eschallot of which 
the reed itself covers or fills, together with 
any other attachments, like the tuning-wire of 
reed-pipes. (See reed-organ and reed-pipe.) In 
the clarinet the analogous part is called the 
beak or mouthpiece. (ο). Any reed-instrument 
as a whole, like an oboe or a clarinet: as, the 
reeds of an orchestra. (d) In organ-building, 
same as reed-stop.—5. A missile weapon; an 
arrow or a javelin: used poetically. 


With cruel Skill the backward Reed 
He sent, and, as he fled, he slew. 
Prior, To a Lady, st. 8. 


The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing’d with flame, 
Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue. 
Tennyson, The Poet. 
6. Reeds or straw prepared for thatching; 
thatch: a general term: as, a bundle of reed.— 
7. A long slender elastic rod of whalebone, ra- 





Reeds. 


tan, or steel, of which several are inserted ina . 


woman’s skirt to expand or stiffen it.—8. In 
mining, any hollow plant-stem which can be 
filled with powder and put into the cavity left 
by the withdrawal of the needle, to set off the 
charge atthe bottom. Such devices are nearly 
or entirely superseded by the safety-fuse. Also 
called spire.-—9. An instrument used for press- 
ing down the threads of the woof in tapestry, 
so as to keep the surface well together.—10. A 
weavers’ instrument for separating the threads 
of the warp, and for beating the weft up to the 
web. It is made of parallel slips of metal or reed, 
called dents, which resemble the teeth of a comb. The 


dents are fixed at their ends into two parallel pieces of 
wood set a few inches apart. 


The reed for weaving the same is measured in an equally 
complex manner, for the unit of length is 37 inches, and 
according to the number of hundreds of dents or splits 
it contains, so is the reed called. For instance, a “ four- 
teen-hundred reed” means that 37 inches of a reed of that 
number, no matter what length, contains 1400 dents, or 
about 38 per inch. A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 329. 


11. In her., a bearing representing a weavers’ 
reed. See slay2,—12. A Hebrew and Assyrian 
unit of length, equal to 6 cubits, generally taken 
as being from 124 to 130 inches. 


A measuring reed of six cubits long, of a cubit and a 
handbreadth each. Ezek. xl. 5. 


13. Same as rennet-bag. W. B. Carpenter.—14. 
In arch., carp., ete., a small convex molding; 
in the plural, same as reeding, 2. 


The three pillars [of the temple] which stand together 
are fluted ; and the lower part, filled with cablins of reeds, 
is of one stone, and the upper part of another. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 169, 


Canary reed, the reed canary-grass. See Phalaris.— 
Dutch reeds, in the arts, the stems of several kinds of 
horsetail or scouring-rush (Zquisetum) used, on account of 
their silicious crust, to polish wood and even metals.— 
Egyptian reed, the papyrus.—Fly-reed, in weaving, a 
reed of a fly-shuttle loom, provided with springs which 
limit the force with which the reed strikes the weft- 
thread to a constant or very nearly a constant quan- 


reediness (ré’di-nes), 4. 
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reediness 


tity, and thus produce a greater uniformity of texture. 
— Great reed, a reed of the genus Arundo, especially 
Arundo Donax.—Harmonic reed, See harmonic.—In- 
dian reed, the canna or Indian-shot.—New Zealand 
reed, a fine ornamental grass, Arundo conspicua, bloom- 
ing earlier than pampas-grass.— Number of the reed, 
set of the reed, in weaving. See number.—Paper reed. 
See paper-reed.—Reed bent. See bent2.— Reed bent- 
grass. Same as small reed (which see, below).— Reed 
meadow-grass. See meadow-grass.— Reed of hemp. 
Same as boon2.— Sea-reed, or sea-sand reed, the mar- 
ram or mat-grass, Ammophila arenaria.—§mall reed, 
any species of Calamagrostis or of Deyeuxia, including 
the useful blue-joint grass.— Trumpet-reed, 7'richoon 
Phragmites, of tropical America (West Indies).— Wood- 
reed, writing-reed, Calamagrostis Epigejos, of the 
northern parts of the old world. 

reed! (réd),v.¢. [< ME. reden; < reed1, π.] 1. 
To thatch. Compare reedl, n., 6. 

Where houses be reeded, 
- Now pare of the moss, and go beatin the reed. 
Tusser, Husbandry. 

2. Incarp., arch., ete., to fashion into, or deco- 
rate with, reeds or reeding. 

reed?t, a. An obsolete form of red} (still, ex- 
tant in the surname Reed). 

reed?}, v. and. An obsolete form of read. 

reedbeeret, η. [< reed! + beer as in pillow-beer, 
ete.] A bed of reeds. 


A place where reedes grow: a reedebeere. 

Nomenclator. (Nares.) 
reed-bird (réd’bérd), η. 1. The bobolink, Do- 
lichonyx oryzivorus: so ealled in the late sum- 
mer and early fall months, when the male 
has exchanged his black-and-buff dress for a 
plain yellowish streaked plumage like that of 
the female, and when it throngs the marshes 
in great flocks, becomes very fat, and is highly 


esteemed for the table. The name reed-bird obtains 
chiefly in the Middle States, where the birds haunt the 
fields of water-oats or wild rice (Zizania atica); fur- 
ther south, where it similarly throngs the rice-fields, it is 
called rice-bird. It is known as butter-bird in the West 
Indies, and is also called ortolan. See bobolink, Doli- 
chonyx, ortolan. 


2. A reed-warbler. | 
reedbuck (réd’buk), α. [Tr. D. rietbok.] A 
name of several kinds of aquatic African an- 
telopes; specifically, Hleotragus arundinaceus. 
Also rietbok. 
reed-bunting (réd’bun’ting), ». The black- 
headed bunting, Hmberiza scheniclus: It is a 


common bird of Europe, frequenting the reeds of marshes 
and fens, and is about six inches long. Also called reed- 


sparrow. 
reedent (ré’dn),a. [<reed1 + -en2.] Consist- 
ing of a reed or reeds; made.of reeds. 
Through reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 
T’ invite the people [bees] to their wonted food. 

. Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iv. 385. 
reeder (ré’dér), n. [ς ME. *redere, redare; < 
reedl +-erl,] 1, One who thatches with reeds; 
a thatcher. Prompt. Parv., p. 426—2. A 
thatched frame covering blocks or tiles of dried 
china-clay, to protect them from the, rain while 
permitting free ventilation. 

A number of thatched gates or reeders. | 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 637. 
reed-gound}t, . See redgound. 
reed-grass (réd’gras), α. [= D. rietgras = G. 


x riet- (ried-) gras; as reedl. + grass.] 11. The 


bur-reed, Sparganium ramosum.—2.. Any one 
of the grasses called reeds, and some others, 
commonly smaller, of similar habit. See 


hrases.— Salt reed-grass, Spartina bg Phe ha a 
1] stout salt-marsh grass with a dense oblong purplish 
raceme, found along the Atlantic coast of the United 
States.— Small reed-grass. Same as smali reed (which 
see, under reed1).— Wood reed-grass, either of the two 
species of Cinna, C. arundinaceaand C. latifolia, northern 


grasses in America, the latter also in Europe. They are 
graceful sweet-scented woodland grasses, apparently of 


no great value. 
reédification} (ré-edi-fi-ka’shon), ». [= OF. 
reedification, F. réédification = Sp. reedificacion 
= Pg. reedificagdéo = It. riedificazione; as re- + 
edification.| The act or operation of rebuild- 
ing, or the state of being rebuilt. 
The toun was compellid to help to the Reedijfication of it. 
Leland, Itinerary (1789), TIT. 11. 
reédify} (ré-ed’i-fi), v. {. [Early mod. E. also 
rexdify; ME. redifyen; < OF. reedifier, F. réédi- 
fier = Sp. Pg. reedificar = It. riedificare, ς LL. 
reedificare, build again, rebuild, ς L. re-, again, 
+ exdificare, build: see edify.] To rebuild; 
build again after destruction. 
The ruin’d wals he did reedifye. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 46. 
Return’d from Babylon by leave of kings | 
Their lords, whom God disposed, the house of God 
They first 1e-edi/y. Milton, P. L., xii. 350. 
The state or property 
of being reedy, in any sense. 
It [the Liszt organ] possesses great freedom from reedi- 
ness in sound. Sci. Amer., N. S., ΕΥ ΤΠ. 402. 


reediness 


The greater number of these tests are to detect reedi- 
ness, lamination, or looseness in the fibrous structure of 
the iron, these defects occurring more frequently in an- 
gle, T, and beam irons than in plates. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., § 332. 


[ς ME. redynge; verbal 


reeding (ré’ding), ». 
[Obsolete or 


η. of reedi, υ.]. 1. Thatching. 
prov. Eng. ] 


Redynge of howses. Arundinacio. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 427. 


2. In arch., a series of small convex or beaded 
moldings designed for ornament; also, the con- 
vex fluting or cabling characterizing some types 
of column. 


These [external walls of Wuswus at Wurka] were plas- 
tered and covered by an elaborate series of reedings and 
square sinkings, forming a beautiful and very appropriate 
mode of adorning the wall of a building that had no ex- 
ternal openings. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 162. 


3. The milling on the edge of a coin.—4. In 
silk-weaving. See the quotation. 


Reeding and harnessing are subsidiary processes in put- 
ting the warp in proper shape on theloom. These consist 
in putting each warp-thread through its proper slit in the 
reed and eyelet in the harness, 

Harper's Mag., LX ΧΙ. 256. 


reed-instrument (réd’in’stré-ment), ». A mu- 
sical instrument the tone of which is produced 
by the vibration of a reed; especially, an or- 
ahoeieal instrument of the oboe or of the clari- 
net family. 

reed-knife (réd’nif), ». A long knife-shaped 
implement of metal for reaching and adjusting 
the tuning-wires of reed-pipes in a pipe-organ. 
Also called tuning-knife. 

reedless (réd’les), α. [< reed1 + -less.] Desti- 
tute of reeds. 


Youths tombed before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocytus’ reedless banks enclose. May. 


reedling (réd’ling),”. [<reed1 + -ling!.] The 
bearded tit, Panurus or Calamophilus biarmicus, 
a common bird of Europe and Asia: so called 
from frequenting reeds. Also called reed-pheas- 
ant. | 

reed-mace (réd’mas), η. The cattail; any plant 
of the genus Typha, chiefly T. latifolia and T. 
angustifolia, the great and the lesser reed-mace, 
the two species known in England and North 


America. 7. latifolia isthe common plant. Ttisa tall, 
straight, erect aquatic with long flag-like leaves and long 
dense spikes of small flowers, brown when mature. The 
abundant down of the ripened spikes makes a poor ma- 
terial for stuffing pillows, etc.; the leaves were formerly 
much used by coopers to prevent the joints of casks from 
leaking, and have been made into mats, chair-bottoms, 
etc. It is so named either directly from its reed-like 
character and the resemblance of its head to a mace 
(club), or (Prior, ‘‘ Popular Names of British Plants”) from 
its being placed in the hands of Christ as a mace or scep- 
ter in pictures and in statues, Less properly called bul- 
rush. In the United States known almost exclusively as 
cattad or cattatl flag. 

reed-mote (réd’m6t), n. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

reed-moth (réd’méth), ». A British moth, Ma- 
crogaster arundinis. 

reed-motion (réd’m6’shon), ». In weaving, the 
mechanism which, in power-looms, moves the 
batten, carrying the reed for beating up the weft 


between the threads of the warp. The term has 
also been inappropriately applied to a “stop-motion” 
whereby, when the shuttle is trapped in its passage 
through the warp, the movement of the batten is stopped, 
to prevent breaking warp-threads by the impact of the 
reed against the shuttle. See stop-motion. 


reed-organ (réd’ér’gan), m. A musical instru- 
ment consisting essentially of one or more grad- 
uated sets of small free reeds of metal, which 
are sounded by streams of air set in motion by 
a bellows, and controlled from a keyboard like 


that of the pianoforte. The two principal varieties 
are the harmonium, which is common in Europe, and the 
so-called American organ, the chief essential difference 
between which is that the former is sounded by a com- 
pression-bellows driving the air outward through the 
reeds, and the latter by a suction-bellows drawing it in- 
ward through them. The tone of the harmonium is usu- 
ally keener and more nasal than that of the American 
organ. The apparatus for compressing or exhausting the 
air, and for distributing the current among the various 
sets of reeds and among the channels belonging to the 
various digitals of the keyboard, is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of a pipe-organ, though on a much smaller 
scale. (See organl,) The bellows, however, is usually 
operated by means of alternating treadles. The keyboard 
is exactly similar to that of the pipe-organ or the piano- 
forte, and has a compass of about four or five octaves. 
The tone-producing apparatus consists of one or more sets 
of small brass vibrators or reeds (see illustration); the 
pitch of the tone depends on the size of their vibratile 
tongues, and its quality on their proportions and on the 
character of the resonating cavities with which they are 
connected. Each set of vibrators constitutes a stop, the 
use of which is controlled by a stop-knob. The possible 
variety of qualitiesis ratherlimited. ‘The treadles operate 
feeders, which are connected with a general bellows, so 
that the current of air may be maintained at a constant 


Same as fescue, 1. 
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tension; but in the harmonium the waste-valve of the 
bellows may be closed by drawing a stop-knob called the ex- 
pression-stop, so that the force of the tones may be directly 
varied by the rapidity of the treadling. In the American 
organ the force of the tones is varied by a lever, operated 
by the player’s knee, which opens or closes a shutter in 
the box inclosing the vibrators. The harmonium some- 
times has a mechanism called the percussion, ολ ἠῤηννς 8 
little hammer to strike the tongue of each reed as its digi- 
tal is depressed, thus setting it into vibration very prompt- 
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Reed-organ. 


a, case; ὅ, stop-rail and stops; c, music-rack; a@, keyboard; ¢, one 
of the pedals or treadles ;_ 7, one of the pedal- or treadle-straps which 
operate the bellows 2, 2, pedal spring which lifts the pedal after the 
latter has been relieved from the pressure of the foot; z, bellows- 
spring which opens the bellows after compression; 7 and 4, upper 
and. lower boards of wind-chest, inclosing space into which air is deliv- 
ered from the bellows; 7’, reed-board, which supports the reeds in 
slots formed therein (see cut under veed!); &', &', swells (see cut 
below); 2, reed-valve; 22, valve-spring which closes the valve after 
the latter is opened by push-pin shown in the cut below. There is 
one of these valves for each key, admitting wind to one or more 
reeds of a set or such sets of reeds as are allowed to act by the stops 
pulled out, and of a particular tone corresponding with the key; 
#, stop-arm ; 0, key-frame. 


ly. A tremulant is often introduced, consisting of a re- 
volving fan, by which the current of air is made to oscil- 
late slightly. More than one manual keyboard and a pedal 
keyboard, with separate stops for each, as in the pipe- 
organ, occur in large instruments. Occasionally a set of 
pipes is also added. Various devices for sustaining tones 
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Stop-action of Reed-organ. 

4, stop-rail; 4’, stop-knob; 4’’, stop-shank; 2, stop-arm; 4’, rock- 
lever, connected at 2’’ to the lever ~, the latter being pivoted to a 
rail ats, A downwardly projecting arm engages the crank of an- 
other rock-lever 7, connecting with and actuating the stop-valve  , 
kh, k, swells; 2, reed-valve opened by the push-pin ο, and closed by 
the spring 77. 


in the bass after the fingers have left the digitals, or for 
emphasizing the treble, are sometimes introduced. Piano- 
fortes are made with a harmonium attached (sometimes 
called an golian attachment). Thereed-organ has become 
one of the commonest of musicalinstruments. Its popu- 
larity rests upon its capacity for concerted music, like the 
pianoforte and pipe-organ, combined with simplicity, 
portability, cheapness, and stability of intonation. Ar- 
tistically regarded, its tone is apt to be either weak and 
negative or harsh and unsympathetic. A variety of re- 
cent invention, the vocalion, has a remarkably powerful 
and mellow tone. 


reed-palm (réd’pim),”. Aratan-palm; a palm 
of the genus Calamus. | 

reed-pheasant (réd’fez’ant), n. The bearded 
titmouse or reedling, Panurus biarmicus: so 
called in allusion to the long tail. Also ealled 
simply pheasant. [Norfolk, Eng.] 

reed-pipe (réd’pip), ”. In organ-building, a pipe 
whose tone is produced by the vibration of a 
reed or tongue: opposed to flue-pipe. Such pipes 
consist of a foot or mouthpiece containing the reed, and a 
tubular body furnishing a column of air for sympathetic 


vibration. The term reed is applied to both the vibratile 
tongue and the mechanism immediately surrounding it. 


reef 


In the latter sense, a reed consists of a metal tube connect- 
ing the foot and the body of the pipe; at its lower end is 
an oblong opening or eschallot, over or in which is fixed 
the brass tongue or reed proper. The effective length of 
the tongue is controlled by a movable spring or tuning- 
wire, the head of which projects outside the pipe-foot. 
The pitch of the tone depends primarily upon the vibrat- 
ing length of the tongue, but is modified by the length of 
the air-column in the body of the pipe. A reed-pipe, there- 
fore, is tuned both on the reed and on the top of the pipe. 
The quality of the tone depends somewhat.on the form of 
the tongue, but chiefly on that of the body as a whole. 
The force of the tone depends on the pressure of the air- 
current, on the size of the inlet to the foot, and on the 
exact adjustment of the tongue to the eschallot. Most 
reed-pipes have striking reeds, but free reeds are occa- 
sionally used. A set of reed-pipes is called a reed-stop. 
reed-pit (réd’pit), n. [ME. reede pytte ; < reed) 
+ pid Afen. Prompt. Parv. (Halliweil.) 
reed-plane (réd’plan), π. In joinery, a con- 
eave-soled plane usedin making reeding. 
reed-sparrow (réd’spar’6), nm. Same as reed- 
bunting. ([Loeal, Eng. ] 
reed-stop (réd‘stop),”. In organ-building, a set 
or register of reed-pipes the use of which is con- 
trolled by a single stop-knob: opposed to fiue- 
Stop. Each partial organ usually has one or more such 
stops, though they are less invariable in the pedal organ 
than in the others. They are generally intended to imitate 
some orchestral instrument, as the trumpet (usually placed 
in the great organ), the oboe (usually in the swell organ), 
the clarinet (usually in the choir organ), the trombone 
(usually in the pedal organ), the cornopean, the clarion, the 
contrafagotto, etc. They may be of eight-feet, four-ieet, 
or sixteen-feet tone. (See organ!.) Reed-stops are specially 
valuable because of their powerful, incisive, and individual 
quality, which is suited both for solo effects and for the 
enrichment of all kinds of combinations. The most pecu- 
liar reed-stop is the vor humana. A reed-stop is often 
called simply a reed. 


reed-thrush (réd’thrush),n. The greater reed-* 
warbler, Acrocephalus turdoides. 


Specimens of the. .. reed-thrush, to use its oldest Eng- 


lish name, 
Yarrell, Brit. Birds (4th ed.), I. 365. (Έπομο. Dict.) 


reed-tussock (réd’tus’ok), x. A British moth, 
Orgyia cenosa. See tussock. 

reed-wainscot (réd’wan’skot), π. A British 
moth, Nonagria canne. 

reed-warbler (réd’war’blér), n. One of a group 
of Old World sylviine birds, constituting the ge- 
nus Acrocephalus. The species to which the name 
specially applies is A. streperus or A. arundinaceus, also 
called Calamoherpe or Salicaria arundinacea. Another 
species, A. turdoides, is known as the greater reed-warbler, 
reed-thrush, and reed-wren. 

reed-work (réd’wérk), ». In organ-building, 
the reed-stops of an organ, or of a partial organ, 
taken collectively: opposed to flue-work. 

reed-wren (réd’ren), n. 1. The greater reed- 
warbler.— 2. An American wren of the family 
Troglodytide and genus Thryothorus, as the 
great Carolina wren, 7. carolinensis, or Bewick’s 
wren, T. bewicki. There are many species, chiefly of 
the subtropical parts of America, the two named being 
the only ones which inhabit much of the United States. 


reedy (ré’di),a. [< reedl +-yl. Cf. AS. hreddiht, 
reedy.] 1. Abounding with reeds. 


Ye heathy wastes, immix’d with reedy fens. 
Burns, Elegy on Miss Burnet. 


2. Consisting of or resembling a reed. 


With the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross. 

Longfellow, Blind Girl of Castél Cuille, i. 
3. Noting atone like that produced from a 
reed-instrument. Such tones are usually some- 

what nasal, and are often thin and cutting. 
The blessed little creature answered mein a voice of such 
heavenly sweetness, with that reedy thrill in it which you 


have heard in the thrush’s even-song, that I hear it at this 
moment, ο. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ix. 


4. Noting a quality of iron in which bars or 
plates of it have the nature of masses of rods 

ximperfectly welded together. 

reef! (réf),”. [Formerly riff; <¢ D. rif = MLG. 
rif, ref, LG. riff, reff (> G. riff), a reef, = Icel. 
rif = Dan. rev, a reef, sand-bank; akin to Icel. 
rifa, a fissure, rift, rent, = Sw. refva, a strip, 
cleft, gap; Sw. refvel, a sand-bank, = Dan. 
revie, a sand-bank, bar, shoal, a strip of land, a 
lath; prob. from the verb, Icel. rifa, etc., rive, 
split: see rivel. Cf. rift1.] 1. A low, narrow 
ridge of rocks, rising ordinarily but a few feet 
above the water. A reef passes by increase of size 
into an island. The word is especially used with refer- 


ence to those low islands which are formed of coralline 
debris. See atoll, and coral reef, below. 


Atolls have been formed during the sinking of the land 
by the upward growth of the reefs which primarily fringed 
the shores of ordinary islands. 

Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 165. 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


2. Any extensive elevation of the bottom of 
thesea; ashoal; a bank: so called by fishermen. 


eae 


reef 


The rif, or bank of rocks, on which the French fleet 
was lost, runs along from the east and to the northward 
about three miles. Dampier, Voyages, I., an. 1681, note. 


3. In Australia, the same as lode, vein, or ledge 
of the Cordilleran miner: as, a quartz-reef (that 
is, a quartz-vein). 


Many a promising gold field has been ruined by having 
bad machinery put up on it. Reefs that would have paid 
handsomely with good machinery are abandoned as un- 
payable, and the field is deserted. 

H. Finch-Hatton, Advance Australia, p. 218. 


4. Akind of commercial sponge which grows 
on reefs. [A trade-name. ] 


British Consul Little of Havana says, according to the 
“Journal of the Society of Arts,” that the classes [of 
sponges] included are sheep wool, velvet, hard-head, yel- 
low, grass, and glova. Very little reef, if any, is found in 
Cuba. Science, XIV. 351. 


Coral reef, an accumulation of calcareous material which 
has been secreted from the water of the tropical ocean, 
and especially of the Pacific to the south of the equator, 
by the reef-building corals. Such accumulations, which 
are often of great dimensions, offer curious peculiarities 
of form and distribution. They have been classified un- 
der the names of fringing and barrier reefs and atolls. 
Fringing reefs border the land ; barrier reefs extend paral- 
lel with but at some distance from the shore; atolls are 
rudely elliptical or irregular in form, and typical atolls 
inclose a lagoon, which usually communicates with the 
ocean by one or more passages through the reef. Bar- 
rier reefs may be hundreds of miles in length; that off the 
shore of Australia is 1,250 miles long, and from 10 to 90 
broad. Atolls vary from 1 to 50 miles and over in diameter. 
The principal mass of a coral reef consists essentially of 
dead coral, together with more or less of the skeletons and 
shells of other marine organisms; this dead material is 
mingled with debris resulting from the action of breakers 
and currents on the coralline formation. The exterior of 
such a reef, where conditions are favorable to the develop- 
ment of the coral animals, especially on its seaward face, 
is covered with a layer or mantle of living and growing 
coral, and the rapidity and vigor of this growth depend 


on the supply of food brought by the oceanic currents. reefer! (ré’fér), 


Where the conditions for this supply have not been favor- 
able, there the reefs are not found ; where the conditions 
have been such as to encourage growth, but have ceased 
to have this character, there the formation of the reef has 
slackened or been stopped altogether. Investigations 
have shown that the reef-building corals cannot flourish 
where the temperature of the surface-water sinks below 
70°; in the typical coral regions the temperature is decid- 
edly higher than that, and its range very small. Neither 
can the reef-builders work at aconsiderable depth, or above 
the level of low tide; their entire vertical range is not 
more than 15 or 20 fathoms at the utmost. These condi- 
tions of coral-reef formation, coupled with the fact that 
the carbonate of lime in the form in which it has been left 
by the death of the organisms by which it was secreted is 
decidedly soluble in sea-water, are sufficient to account 
for all the peculiaritiesin the distribution and mode of oc- 
currence of these remarkable structures. It is because 
the currents sweeping toward the eastern shores of the 
continents are warm and constant that, while the western 
sides of Africa and South America exhibit only isolated 
patches of coral, the eastern borders are abundantly sup- 
plied with it. It is not now considered necessary to call 
in the assistance of a general subsidence of the Pacific 
Ocean bottom in order to account forthe form of the atolls ; 
for itis the opinion of most of the recent investigators that 
all the characteristic features of the coral formations — 
whether these occur as fringing or barrier reefs, or as atolls 
—can be produced in regions of subsidence or of eleva- 
tion, as well as in those where no change of levelis taking 


κ place. _ 8 

reef2 (réf), n. [Formerly riff; < ME. riff, < MD. 
rif (also rift), D. reef = LG. reff, riff (2 G. reef, 
reff) = Icel. rif = Sw. ref = Dan. reb, a reef of 

a sail; of uncertain origin; perhaps of like ori- 
gin with reefl. Hence reef2, v., and reeve3.] 
Naut., a part of a sail rolled or folded up, in order 
to diminish the extent of canvas exposed to the 
wind. In topsails and courses, and sometimes in top- 
gallantsails, the reef is the part of the sail between the 
head and the first reef-band, or between any two reef-bands ; 
in fore-and-aft sails reefs are taken on the foot. There 


are generally three or four reefs in topsails, and one or two 
in courses. 


Calms are our dread; when tempests plough the deep, 
We take a reef, and to the rocking sleep. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 48. 


Close reef. See close2.—French reef, reefing of sails 
x» when they are fitted with rope jackstays instead of points. 
reef? (réf), v. [< reef?, n. Cf. the doublet 

γεευεὈ.] I, trans. 1. Naut., to take a reef or 
reefs in; reduce the size of (a sail) by rolling 
or folding up a part and securing it by tying 
reef-points about it. In square sails the reef-points 
are tied round the yard as well as the sail ; in fore-and-aft 
sails they may orgnay not be tied round the boom which 
extends the foot of the sail. In very large ships, where 
the yards are so large as to make it inconvenient to tie 
the reef-points around them, the sails are sometimes 
reefed to jackstays on the yards. 


Up, aloft, lads! Come, reef both topsails ! 
Davenant and Dryden, Tempest, i. 1. 


2. To gather up stuff of any kind in a way simi- 
lar to that described in def. 1. Compare reefing. 
— Close reefed, the condition of a sail when all its reefs 
have been taken in.—To reef paddles, in steamships, to 
disconnect the float-boards from the paddle-arms and bolt 
them again nearer the center of the wheel, in order to di- 
minish the dip when the vessel is deep.—To reef the 
bowsprit, to rig in the bowsprit. The phrase usually has 
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application to yachts; men-of-war are said to rig in their 
bowsprits. 


The bowsprits on cutters can be reefed by being drawn 
closer in and fidded. Yachtman’s Guide. 


ΤΙ. intrans. See the quotation. [Colloq.] 


In some subtle way, however, when the driver moves the 
bit to and fro in his mouth, the effect is to enliven and 
stimulate the horse, as if something of the jockey’s spirit 
were thus conveyed to his mind, If this motion be per- 
formed with an exaggerated movement of the arm, it is 
called reefing. The Atlantic, LXIV. 115. 


reef? (réf),a.andm. [Also (Se.) reif, rief; «ΜΕ. 
ref, < AS. hredf, seabby, leprous, rough (> hred- 
fol, hreéfl, seabbiness, leprosy, hredflig, lep- 
rous, hredfla, a leper), = OHG. riob, leprous, = 
Ieel. hrjufr, seabby, rough. Cf. Icel. ryf, seurf, 
eruption of the skin; perhaps connected with 
rifa, break: see rive.] I, a. Seabby; scurvy. 
Kings and nations, swith awa! 
Reif randies, I disown ye! 
Burns, Louis, What Reck I by Thee? 
II, π. 1. The itch; also, any eruptive dis- 
order. [Prov. Eng.]—2. Dandruff. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
reef band (réf’band),». A strong strip of can- 
vas extending across a sail, in a direction par- 
allel to its head or foot, to strengthen it. The 
reef-band has eyelet-holes at regular intervals for the 
reef-points which secure it when reefed.— Balance reef- 


band, a reef-band extending diagonally across a fore-and- 
aft sail, See reef2, η. . 


reef-builder (réef’bil’dér), n. 
builds a reef. . 

reef-building (réf’bil’ding), a. Constructing 
or building up a coral reef, as a reef-builder. 

reef-cringle (réf’kring’gl), n. See oringle (a). 

reef-earing (réf’ér’ing), n. See earing!. 

nm. [< reefl+-erl.] An oyster 


Any coral which 


*that grows on reefs in the wild or untransplant- 


ed state; a reef-oyster. 
reefer? (ré’fér), n. [< reef? + -erl.] 1. One 
who reefs: a name familiarly applied to mid- 
shipmen, because they attended in the tops 
during the operation of reefing. Admiral Smyth. 
The steerage or gun-room was ever heaven, the scene of 
happiness unalloyed, the home of darling reefers who own 
the hearts they won long years ago, the abode of briny 
mirth, of tarry jollity. Harper’s Mag., LX X VII. 166. 
2. A short coat or jacket worn by sailors and 
fishermen, and copied for general use by the 
fashions of 1888-90. 
reef-goose (réf’gés), ». The common wild 
oose of North America, Bernicla canadensis. 
ee cut under Bernicla. [North Carolina. ] 
reefing (rée’fing),. [Verbal n. of reef2,v.] In 
upholstery, the gathering up of the material of 
a curtain, valance, or the like, as in short fes- 
toons. 
reefing-beckets (ré’fing-bek’ets), n. pl. Sen- 
net straps fitted with an eye and toggle, used 
in reefing when sails are fitted with French 
reefs. The toggle part is generally seized to the iron 
jackstay on the yard, and the tail of the strap is taken 
around the rope jackstay on the sail, the eye being then 
placed over the toggle. 
reefing-jacket (ré’fing-jak’et), n. A close-fit- 
hing Jackgt or short. coat made of strong heavy 
cloth. 
reefing-point (ré’fing-point), . Naut., a reef- 
point. 
reef-jig, reef-jigger (réf’ jig, -jig’ér),. Naut., 
a small tackle sometimes used in reefing to 
stretch the reef-band taut before knotting the 
points. 
reef-knot (réf’not), n. 
(which see, under knot). 
reef-line (ref’lin),n. Nauwt., a temporary means 
of spilling a sail, arranged so that it can serve 
when the wind is blowing fresh. 
reef-oyster (réf’ois’tér),n. Areefer. See reef- 
erl and oyster. 
reef-pendant (réf’pen’dant),. Nawt., in fore- 
and-aft sails, a rope through a sheave-hole in 
the boom, with a tackle attached, to haul the 
after-leech down to the boom while reefing; in 
square sails, a rope fastened to the leech of the 
sail and rove up through the yard-arm, having 
a purchase hooked to the upper end, to serve 
as a reef-tackle. 
reef-point (réf’point), n. «Ναι, a short piece 
of rope fastened by the middle in each eyelet- 
hole of a reef-band, to secure the sail in reef- 


Same as square knot 


ing. 

roateauid (réf’skwid), ». A lashing or earing 
used aboard the luggers on the south coast of 
England to lash the outer cringle of the sail 
when reefing. 

reef-tackle (réf’tak’1), n. Naut., a tackle fas- 
tened to the leeches of a sail below the close- 


* 
reel! (rél), n. 





reel 
reef band, used to haul the leeches of the sail 


x up to the yard to facilitate reefing. 


reek! (rék), v. [< ME. reken, reoken; (a) < AS. 
reocan (strong verb, pret. rede, pl.rucon), smoke, 
steam, = OF ries. riaka = D. rieken, ruiken = 
MLG. ruken, LG. ruiken, rieken = OHG. riuh- 
han, riohhan, MHG. riechen, G. riechen (pret. 
roch), smell, rauchen, smoke, = Icel. rjuka (pret. 
rauk, pl. ruku) = Sw. roka, ryka = Dan. rége, 
ryge. = Goth. *riukan (not recorded), smoke; 
(0) ς AS. récan (pret. réhte) (= OF ries. réka = 
D. rooken = MUG. roken = OHG. rouhan = 196]. 
reykja), tr., smoke, steam. Hence reek, n. No 
connection with Skt. raja, rajas, dimness, sky, 
dust, pollen, rajani, night, γ/ ranj, dye.] I, in- 

trans. To smoke; steam; exhale. 

The encence out of the fyr reketh sote [sweet]. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2612. 


Frae many a spout came running out 
His reeking-het red gore. 
Battle of Tranent-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 170). 
I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 256. 
The reeking entrails on the fire they threw, 
And to the gods the grateful odour flew. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xii. 211. 
The floor reeked with the recent scrubbing, and the god- 
dess did not like the smell of brown soap. 
Thackeray, Pendennis, 1xvi. 


ΤΙ. trans. To smoke; expose to smoke. 


After the halves [of the moulds] are so coated or reeked, 
they are fitted together. 
W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 428. 


reek! (rék), n. [ς ME. reek, rek, rike, reik (also 
assibilated reche, > E. reech), < AS. réc, smoke, 
vapor, = OS. rék = OF ries. rék = D. rook = 
MLG. roke, LG. rook = ΟΠ. rouh, MHG. rouch, 
G. rauch, smoke, vapor, = Ieel. reykr, smoke, 
steam (ef. rokr, twilight: see Ragnarok), = Sw. 
rok = Dan. rog, smoke; from the verb. Cf. 
Goth. rikwis, darkness, smoke.] 1. Smoke; va- 
por; steam; exhalation; fume. [Obsolete, ar- 
chaic, or Scoteh. ] 
You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens. Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 121. 
As hateful to me as the reek of a lime-kiln. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3. 86. 
The reek it rose, and the flame it flew, 
And oh the fire augmented high. 
Quoted in Child’s Ballads, VI. 178. 
The reek ο) the cot hung over the plain 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane. 
Hogg, Kilmeny. 
2+. Incense. 

Reke, that is a gretyngful prayer of men that do pen- 
ance. MS. Coll. Eton. 10, f. 25. (Halliwell.) 
Kale through the reek. See kale. i 

reek?+ (rék), π. [ς ME. reek, < AS. hredc = Icel. 
hraukr, a heap, rick. Cf. the related rick and 
ruck.| A rick; also, a small bundle of hay. 
Halliwell. [Proy. Eng.] 


11 instantly set all my hinds to thrashing 
Of a whole reek of corn. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 


reeky (ré’ki), a. [Also in Se. spelling reekie, 
and assibilated reechy; < reekl + -y1.] 1. 
Smoky; soiled with smoke. 


Now he [the devil] ’s taen her hame to his ain reeky den. 
Burns (ist ed.), There lived a Carle on Kellyburn Braes. 


2. Giving out reek or vapor; giving out fumes 
or odors, especially offensive odors. See reek, 


Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, .. . 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls, 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 83. 
Seeing the reeky 
Repast placed before him, scarce able to speak, he 
In ecstasy mutter’d, “By Jove, Cocky-leeky !” 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 310. 


[< ME. reel, reele, rele, reyle, a 
reel, < AS. redl, also hredl (glossing ML. ali- 
brum), a reel; ef. Icel. hrell, rll, a weavers’ 
rod or sley; Gael. ruidhil, a reel for winding 
yarnon. Rootunknown. Cf. reel?.] A cylinder 
or frame turning on an axis, on which thread, 
yarn, string, rope, ete., are wound. Specifically 
—(a) A roller or bobbin for thread used in sewing; a 
spool. 
Down went the blue-frilled work-basket, . . . dispers- 
ing on the floor reels, thimble, muslin-work. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, v. 
(b) A machine on which yarn is wound to form it into 
hanks, skeins, etc. 
Oh leeze me on my spinning-wheel, 
Oh leeze me on my rock an’ reel. 
Burns, Bess and her Spinning-Wheel. 
(ο) In rope-making, the frame on which the spun-yarns 
are wound as each length is twisted, previous to tarring 
or laying up into strands. (d) The revolving frame upon 
which silk-fiber is wound from the cocoon. (e) Anything 
prepared for winding thread upon, as an open framework 


(Nares.) 


reel 


turning on a pivot at each end, upon which thread is wound 
as it is spun, or when a skein is opened for use. (jf) In 
teleg., a barrel on which 
the strip of paper for re- 
ceiving the message is 
wound in a recording tel- 
egraph. Encyc. Dict. (ᾳ) 
A winch used by English 
and Scotch whalemen for 
regaining thetow-line. It 
is not employed by Ameri- 
cans. (h) Naut., a ΤΕΥΟΙΥ- 
ing frame varying in size, 
used for winding up haw- 
sers, hose, lead-line, log- 
lines, etc. (Ὁ A wind- 
lass for hoisting oyster- 
dredges. (j) In milling, 
the drum on which the 
bolting-cloth is placed. 
(ρ In agri., a cylinder 
ormed of light slats and 
radial arms, used with a 
reaper to gather the grain 
into convenient position 
for the knives to operate 
on it, and to direct its fall 
on the platform. (J) In 
baking, a cylindrical frame 
carrying bread-pans sus- 
ended from the horizon- 
larms of the frame. It 
is used in a form of oven 
called a reel oven. (m) A 
device used in angling, 
attached to the rod, for 
winding the line, consist- 
ing of a cylinder revolv- 
ing on an axis moved by 
a small crank or spring. 
The salmon-reel is about 
four inches, and the trout-reel about two inches in di- 
ameter; the length is about two inches. In angling the 
reel plays an important part, its use and action requiring 
to be in perfect accord or correspondence with the play of 
_therod and line. To meet these requirements, clicks and 
multipliers are employed. Theclick checks the line from 
running out too freely, and the multiplier gathers in the 
slack with increased spéed. (2) A hose-carriage.— Off the 
reel, one after another without a break; in uninterrupted 
succession: as, to win three games off the reel. [0ο]]οα.] 
—Reel-and-bead molding, in arch., etc., a simple mold- 
ing consisting of elongated or spindle-shaped bodies alter- 





Click-reel. 
@, spool journaled in sides of 


the frame or case 0; ο, pinion 
on the axis of the spool; @, small 
gear meshing with c (in use these 
wheels are covered by the cover e) ; 
J, axis of the wheel d (this axis is 
squared on the outer end and fits 
into the crank-socket g, when the 
cover ¢ is attached to the frame by 
small screws 7); 7, crank fitted to 
crank-socket g, 7, reel-seat; &, &, 
reel-bands which fasten the reel- 
seat to the rod », ο, click which, 
when not pressed out of engage- 
ment with a small serrated wheel 
on the end of the spool-shaft op- 
posite the pinion 6, emits a sound 
when the line is running out and 
warns the sportsman that his bait 
is taken; ἕ, click-button, which 
presses out the click from jits en- 
gagement with the serrated wheel, 
as when winding in the line. 
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Reel-and-bead Molding. 


χ. Greek (Erechtheum). 2. Renaissance (Venice). 


nating with beads either spherical or flattened in the di- 
rection of the molding.— Reel of paper, a continuous 
roll of paper as made for use on web printing-machines. 
{[Eng.]—Reel oven. See oven. 

reel! (rél), v. ¢ [ς ME. relen, reolen, relien, 
reel; from the noun: see reell,n. Cf. reel2, v.] 
To wind upon a reel, as yarn or thread from 
the spindle, or a fishing-line. 


To karde and to kembe, to clouten and to wasche, 
To rubbe and rely. Piers Plowman (C), x. 81. 


I say nothing of his lips; for they are so thin and slen- 
der that, were it the fashion to reel lips as they do yarn, 
one might make a skein of them. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, IT. iii. 15. (Davies.) 


Silk reeling is one of the industries. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 47. 


To reel in, in angling, to recover by winding on the reel 
(the line that has been paid out).—To reel off, to give out 
or produce with ease and fluency, or in a rapid and con- 
tinuous manner. [Colloq.] 


Mr. Wark and Mr. Paulhamus [telegraphers], who sent 
in the order named, reeled off exactly the same number of 
words. Electric Rev. (Amer.), XVI. viii. 7. 
To reel up, to wind up or take in on a reel (all the line). 

reel? (rél),v. [Early mod. E. also rele; ς ME. 
relen, turn round and round; appar. a particu- 
lar use of reell, v., but ef. Icel. ridhlask, rock, 
waver, move to and fro (as ranks in battle), < 
ritha, tremble. Not connected with roll.] I. 
intrans. 1. To turn round and round; whirl. 


Hit [the boat] reled on roun[d] vpon the roge ythes [rough 
waves]. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 147. 


2. Το sway from side to side in standing or 
walking; stagger, especially as one drunk. 


To knygtez he Κερί his yge, 
& reled hym yp & doun. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 229. 


But when they saw the Almayne rele and staggar, then 
they let fall the rayle betwene them. 
Hail, Hen. VIIL., an. 6. 


The tinker he laid on so fast, 
That he made Robin reel. 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child’s Ballads, V. 235), 
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Nathelesse so sore a buff to him it lent 
That made him reele, and to his brest his bever bent. 
Spenser, F, Q., IL. v. 6. 
Flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path. Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 3. 
She [France] staggered and reeled under the burden of 
the war. Bolingbroke, State of Europe, viii. 
3.. To be affected with a whirling or dizzy sen- 
sation: as, his brain reeled. ' 
Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 
They make your youthful fancies reel. 
Burns, Oh leave Novels. 
When all my spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. 
=Syn. 2. Reel, Stagger, and Totter have in common the 
idea of an involuntary unsteadiness, a movement toward 
falling. Only animate beings reel or stagger; a tower or 
other erect object may totter. eel suggests dizziness or 
other loss of balance ; stagger suggests a burden too great 
to be carried steadily, or a walk such as one would have in 
carrying such a burden; totter suggests weakness: one 
reels upon being struck on the head; a drunken man, a 
wounded man, staggers; the infant and the very aged 
totter. 

Pale he turn’d, and reel’d, and would have fall’n, 
But that they stay’d him up. Tennyson, Guinevere. 
His breast heaved, and he staggered in his place, 
And stretched his strong arms forth with a low moan. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 279. 


He [Newcastle] thought it better toconstruct a weak and 
rotten government, which tottered at the smallest breath, 
. . . than to pay the necessary price for sound and durable 
materials, , Macaulay, William Pitt. 

II.+ trans. 1. To turn about; roll about. 


Runischly his rede ygen [eyes] he reled aboute. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (10. E. T. 8.), 1. 304. 


2. To roll. 


And Sisyphus an huge round stone did reele 
Against an hill. Spenser, I". Q., I. v. 35. 
3. To reel or stagger through. 
You are tooindulgent. Let us grant, it is not 
Amiss to. . . keep the turn of tippling with a slave ; 
To reel the streets at noon. Shak., A. and Ο., i.'4, 20. 
4. To cause to reel, stagger, totter, or shake. 
reel? (rél), n. [< reel?, v.] A staggering mo- 
tion, as that of a drunken man; giddiness. 
(The attendant. . . carries off Lepidus [drunk].).. . 
Eno. Drink thou ; increase the reels. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 100. 


Instinctively she paused before the arched window, and 
looked out upon the street, in order to seize its permanent 
objects with her mental grasp, and thus to steady herself 
from the reel and vibration which affected her more imme- 
diate sphere. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 

reel’ (rél), ». [Formerly also reill; « Gael. 
righil, a reel (dance).] 1, A lively dance, 
danced by two or three couples, and consisting 
of various circling or intertwining figures. It 
is very popular in Scotland. The strathspey (which see) is 
slower, and full of sudden jerks and turns. 


There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 
There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 
Burns, The Deil cam Fiddlin’ thro’ the Town. 


Blythe an’ merry we’s be a’,... 
And dance, till we be like to fa’, 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 
Rev. J. Skinner, Tullochgorum. 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is duple (or rarely sextuple), and charac- 
terized by notes of equal length. 
Geilles Duncane did goe before them, playing this reili 
or daunce upon a small trump. 
Newes from Scotland (1591), sig. B. iii. 


Virginia reel, a country-dance supposed to be derived 
from the English ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.” [U.58.] 

reel? (rél), ο. i. [« reel3, n.] To dance the 
reel; especially, to describe the figure 8 as in 
a reel. 


The dancers quick and quicker flew; 
They reel’d, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit. 
' Burns, Tam ο) Shanter. 
reelable (ré‘la-bl), a. [< reell + -able.] Capa- 
ble of being reeled, or wound on a reel. 
At least six species of Bombyx . . .. form reelable co- 
coons, Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 60. 
reel-band (rél’band), ». A band of metal used 
to confine a reel in the reel-bed of a fly-rod. 
reel-bed (rél’bed), n. The place on an anglers’ 
rod where the reel is fitted; a reel-seat. 
reel-check (rél’chek), ». Anydevice forcheck- 
ing the run of a fishing-line from the reel. 
reel-click (rél’klik), ». An attachment to an 
anglers’ reel, by a light pressure of which the 
movement of the line is directed. It checks the 
line from running out too freely. Some clicks graduate 
the strain upon the line, checking it almost entirely, or 


permitting it to run without any check at all. The click 
also indicates to the ear what the fish is doing. 


reel-cotton (rél’kot’n), n. Sewing-cotton which 
is sold on reels instead of being made up into 
balls, including generally the finer grades. 
Compare spool-cotton. 


reeler (ré’lér), n. 


reel-holder (rél’ hol’ dér), n. 


lo 
reéligibility (v6-el/i-ji-bil‘i-ti), πα. 


reéligible (ré-el’i-ji-bl), a. 


reem 


reélect (ré-6-lekt’), v. t= [<re-+ elect. Cf. F. 
réélire, reélect, = Sp. reelegir = Pg. reeleger = 
It. rieleggere.| To elect again. 

The chief of these was the strategos or commander-in- 
chief, who held his office for a year, and could only be re- 
elected after a year’s interval. Brougham. 

reélection (ré-é-lek’shon), n. [= F. réélection 
= Sp. reelecciOn = Pg. reeleigdo = It. rielezione ; 
as re- + election.) Election a second time for 
the same office: as, the reélection of a former 
representative. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered ineffectual 
by leaving the power of reelection open. Surft. 


Several Presidents have held office for two consecutive 
terms. ... Might it not be on the whole a better system 
to forbid immediate re-election, but to allow re-election at 
any later vacancy? EH. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 381. 
1. One who reels, in any 
sense; specifically, a silk-winder. 

The syndicate were able to advance somewhat the price 
of cocoons, and to induce the reelers to provide themselves 
liberally for fear of a further rise. 

U. S. Cons. Report, Νο. 73 (1887), p. Ixxxiv. 
2. The grasshopper-warbler, Acrocephalus ne- 
vius: so called from its note. [Local, Eng. ] 

In the more marshy parts of England . . . this bird has 
long been known as the Reeler, from the resemblance of 
its song to the noise of the reel used, even at the begin- 
ning of the present century, by the hand-spinners of wool. 
But, this kind of reel being now dumb, in such districts 
the country-folks of the present day connect the name 
with the reel used by the fishermen. 

Yarrell, Brit. Birds (4th ed.), I. 385. (Eneye, Dict.) 
1. A frame or 
box with pins upon which reels of silk, cotton, 
είο., for use in sewing can be put, free to re- 
volve, and kept from being scattered. See spool- 
holder. [Eng.]—2. Naut., on a man-of-war, 
one of the watch on deck who is stationed to 
hold the reel and haul in the line whenever the 

is heaved to ascertain the ship’s speed. 

4 [= F, rééli- 
gibihté; as reéligible + -ity (see -bility).] _Eli- 
gibility for being reélected to the same office. 

With a positive duration [of the presidency] of consid- 
erable extent I connect the circumstance of re-eligibility. 

A, Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 72. 


There is another strong feature in the new constitution 
which I as strongly dislike. Thatis, the perpetual re-eli- 
gibdility of the President. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 291. 
(= F. rééligible — 
It. rieleggibile; as re- + eligible.] Capable of 
being elected again to the same office. 


One of his friends introduced a bill to make the tribunes 
legally reéligible. Froude, Ceesar, p. 29. 


reeling (ré‘ling), ». [Verbal n. of reell,v.] 1. 


The act or process of winding silk, as from the 
ecocoons.— 2, The use of the reel of an anglers’ 
rod. Forest and Stream. 
reeling-machine (ré’ling-ma-shén’), n. 1. A 
machine for winding thread on reels or spools; a 
spooling-machine or silk-reel. KH. Η. Knight.— 
2. In cotton-manuf., a machine which takes the 
arn from the bobbins of the spinning- or twist- 
ing-frames, and winds it into hanks or skeins. 


reel-keeper (rel’ké”pér), n. In angling, any de- 


vice, as a clamping ring, ete., for holding a reel 
firmly on the butt section of a rod. 
reel-line (rél’lin), n. A fishing-line used upon 
a reel by anglers; that part of the whole line 
which may be reeled, as distinguished from the 
casting-line or leader. 
reel-oven (rél’uv’n), n. See oven. 
reel-poti (rél’pot), n. Adrunkard. Middleton. 
(Encyc. Dict.) 
reel-rall (rél’ral), adv. [Appar. a repetition 
of reel; ef. whim-wham, rip-rap, ete.] Upside 
down; topsy-turvy. [Scotch. ] 
The warld’s a’ reel-rall but wi’ me and Kate. There’s 
nothing but broken heads and broken hearts to be seen. 
Donald and Flora, p. 17. (Jamieson.) 
reel-seat (rél’sét), n. 1. The plate, groove, or 
bed on an anglers’ rod which receives the reel. 
—2. A device used by anglers to fasten the 
reel to the butt of the rod. Itisasimple bed-plate 
of sheet-brass, or of silver, screwed down upon the butt of 


the rod, with a pair of clamps into which the plate of the 
reel slides. 


Adjusting a light... reel... to the reel-seat at the 
extreme butt of the [fishing-]rod. 


The Century, XXVI. 378. 
reel-stand (rél’stand), n. A form of reel-holder. 
reeml}, n. andv. An obsolete form of ream. 
reem?, v. ¢. Same as ream?2, 
reem? (rém),v. 7. [<« ME. remen, < AS. hrjman, 
hréman, ery, eall out, boast, exult, also murmur, 
complain, < hredm, ery, shout.] To ery or moan. 
Halliwell. [North. Eng.] 

ΤΘΘΠΙ4 (rém), ». <A dialectal variant of rime2. 


Treem 


reem5 (rém), ». [< Heb.] The Hebrew name 
of an animal mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Job xxxix, 9, ete.), variously translated ‘uni- 
corn,’ ‘wild ox,’ and ‘ox-antelope,’ now identi- 
fied as Bos primigenius. 
Will the tall reem, which knows no Lord but me, 
Low at the crib, and ask an alms of thee? 
Young, Paraphrase on Job, 1. 241. 
reémbark (ré-em-birk’), 0. [= F. rembarquer 
= Sp. Pg. reembarcar; as re- + embark.] I. 
trans. To embark or put on board again. 
On the 22d of August, 1776, the whole army being re-em- 
barked was safely landed, under protection of the shipping, 


on the south-western extremity of Long Island. 
Belsham, Hist. Great Britain, George ITI. 


II. intrans. To embark or go on board again. 


Having performed this ceremony [the firing of three vol- 
leys] upon the island, . . . we re-embarked in our boat. 
Cook, First Voyage, IT. v. 
reémbarkation (ré-em-bir-ka’shon), ». [< re- 
+ embarkation.] A putting on board or a going 
on board again. 
Reviews, re-embarkations, and councils of war. 
Smollett, Hist. Eng., iii. 2. (Latham.) 
reemingt,”. [Verbal n. of reem3,v.] Lament- 
Ing; groaning. 
On this wise, all the weke, woke thai within, 
With Remyng & rauthe, Renkes to be-hold. 
Destruction of Troy (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 8696. 
reénact (ré-e-nakt’),v. t. [< re- tenact.] To 
enact again, as a law. 
The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators, by 
a Law made by Claudius, the Tribune, . . . and re-enacted 


by the Julian Law of Concessions. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 259. 


The Southern Confederacy, in its short-lived constitu- 
tion, re-enacted all the essential features of the constitution 
of the United States. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 397. 
reénactment (ré-e-nakt’ment),. [<reénact + 
-ment.] The enacting of a law a second time; 
the renewal of alaw. Clarke. 
reénforce, reénforcement, etc. 
ete. 
reéngender (ré-en-jen’dér), υ. ¢. 
gender.) 'To regenerate. 
The renovating and reingendering spirit of God. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb, Remonst., § 4. 
reénslave (ré-en-slav’), v. t [«< re- +,-enslave. ] 
To enslave again; cast again into bondage, 
reénslavement (ré-en-slav’ment), n. [< reén- 
slave + -ment.| The act of reénslaving, or sub- 
jecting anew to slavery. 

Consenting to their reénslavement, we shall pass... 
under the grasp of a military despotism. 

The Independent, April 24, 1862. 


See reinforce, 


[< re- + en- 


reénstamp (ré-en-stamp’), v. tf. [ς re- + en- 
stamp.} Toenstamp again. Bedell. 


reénter (ré-en’tér), v. [< re- + enter. Cf. F. 
rentrer, reénter, = It. rientrare, shrink.] I, 
intrans. 1. To enter again or anew. 

That glory . . . into which He re-entered after His pas- 
sion and ascension. Waterland, Works, IV. 66. 
2. In law, to resume or retake possession of 
lands previously parted with. See reéntry, 2. 

As in case of Disseisin, the law hath been, that the dis- 
seisor could not re-enter without action, unless he had as 
it were made a present and continual claim. 

Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xvii. 128. 

II, trans. 1. To enter anew: as, (a) to reénter 
a house; (b) to reénter an item in an account 
or record.—2. In engraving, to cut deeper, as 
lines of an etched plate which the aqua fortis 
has not bitten sufficiently, or which have be- 
come worn by repeated printing. 

reéntering (ré-en’tér-ing), πι. In hand-block 
calico-printing, the secondary and subsequent 
colors, which are adapted to their proper place 
in the pattern on the cloth by means of pin- 
points. Also called grounding-in. E.H. Knight. 


reéntering (ré-en’tér-ing), p.a. En- ο 


tering again or anew.— Reéntering 
angle, an angle pointing inward (see an- 
gle>); specifically, in fort., the angle of a - 
work whose point turns inward toward the Rcéntering 
defended place. : ειν 
All that can be seen of the fortress from the river, upon 
which it fronts, is a long, low wall of gray stone broken 
sharply into salient and reéntering angles with a few can- 
non en barbette. The Century, XXXYV. 521. 
Reéntering polygon. See polygon. 
reénthrone (ré-en-thrén’), ο. t [< re- + en- 
throne.} To enthrone again; restore to the 
throne. 
He disposes in my hands the scheme 
To reenthrone the king. outherne. 
reénthronement (ré-en-thrén’ment), ». [< re- 
enthrone + -ment.] The act of enthroning 
again; restoration to the throne. 
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reénthronize (ré-en-thro’niz), v.t. [<re- + 
enthronize.] To reénthrone. [Rare.] 


This Mustapha they did re-inthronize, and place in the 
Ottoman Empire. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 22. 
reéntrance (ré-en’trans), . [<7re- + entrance, ] 
The act of entering again. 
Their repentance, although not their first entrance, is 


notwithstanding the first step of their re-entrance into 
life. Hooker. 


It is not reasonable to think but that so many of their 
orders as were outed from their fat possessions would 
endeavour a re-entrance against those whom they account 
heretics. Dryden, Religio Laici, Pref. 

reéntrant (ré-en’trant), a. [= F. rentrant = 
Pg. reintrante = It. rientranie; as re- +. en- 
trant.| Same as reéntering. 


A reéntrant fashion. Amer. Jour. Sci., XXX. 216. 
Reéntrant angle. See angle3.— Reéntrant branch, in 


geom. See branch, 2 (a). 
reéntry (ré-en’tri),.. [<re-+ entry.) 1. The 


act of reéntering; a new or fresh entry. 

A right of re-entry was allowed to the person selling any 
office on repayment of the price and costs at any time be- 
fore his successor, the purchaser, had actually been ad- 
mitted. Brougham. 
2. In law, the resuming or retaking possession 
of lands previously parted with by the person 
so doing or his predecessors: as, a landlord’s 


reéntry for non-payment of rent.— Proviso for 
reéntry, a clause usually inserted in leases, providing 
that upon non-payment of rent, public dues, or the like, 
the term shall cease. 


reénverset, v. ¢t. [For renverse, ς OF. renverser, 

reverse: see renverse.] ‘To reverse. 
Reenversing his name. 
une, Pseudo-Martyr, p. 274. (Encye. Dict.) 

reeper (ré’pér), ». <A longitudinal section of 
the Palmyra-palm, used in the East as a build- 
ing-material. 

reermouse, 7. See reremouse. 

reeslt, ». See race}, 

rees? (rés),”. A unit of tale for herrings (= 375). 

reescatet,v. t. Same as rescate. 

reesk (résk), n. [Also reysk, reyss; < Gael. 
riasg, coarse mountain-grass, a marsh, fen. Cf. 
rish1, rushl.} 1. A kind of coarse or rank 
grass.— 2. Waste land which yields such grass. 
[Seotch in both senses. ] 

reestl}, v. See reastl, 

reest2 (rést),v. [Also reist, a dial. form of rest?: 
see rest2,] I, intrans. Tostand stubbornly still, 
as a horse; balk. [Scotch.] 

In cart or car thou never reestit 


The steyest brae thou wad ha’e fac’d it, 
Burns, Auld Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 


II. trans. To arrest; stop suddenly; halt. 
[Seoteh.] ) 
reéstablish (ré-es-tab’lish), v. t [< re- + es- 
tablish. Cf. OF. restablir, retablir, F. rétablir, 
Pr. restablir, Sp. restablecer, Pg. restabelecer, It. 
ristabilire, reéstablish.] To establish anew; set 

up again: as, to reéstablish one’s health. 
And thus was the precious tree of the crosse reestab- 


lyshid in his place, and thauncyent myracles renewid. 
Holy Rood (i. E. T. 8.), p. 164. 


The French were re-established in America, with equal 
power and greater spirit, having lost nothing by the war 
which they had before gained. 

Johnson, State of Affairs in 1756. 
reéstablisher (ré-es-tab’lish-ér), π. One who 
reéstablishes. 


Restorers of virtue, and re-establishers of a happy world. 
Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 


reéstablishment. (ré-es-tab’lish-ment), ». [< 
reéstablish + -ment. Cf. OF, restablissement, 
retablissement, F. rétablissement, Sp. restableci- 
miento, Pg. restabelecimento, It. ristabilimento. ] 
The act of establishing again, or the state of 
being reéstablished ; restoration. 
The Jews . . . made such a powerful effort for their re- 
establishment under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as 


shook the whole Roman empire. - 
Addison, Of the Christian Religion, viii. 6. 


The re-establishment of the old system, by which the 
dean and chapter (jointly) may have the general conduct 
of the worship of the church, and the care of the fabric. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIITI. 183. 
reéstate} (ré-es-tat’),v. # [<re-+ estate.] To 
reéstablish; reinstate. 

Had there not been a degeneration from what God made 


us at first, there had been no need of a regeneration to 
re-estate us in it. Wallis, 'wo Sermons, p. 26. 


reested, reestit (rés’ted, -tit), p. a. See reasted. 
reet! (ret), n. A dialectal variant of root. 


The highest tree in Elmond’s-wood, 
He’s pu’d it by the reet. 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 180). 
reet2 (rét), a. and π. A dialectal variant: of 
right. 


reéxhibit 


reet? (rét), v. t. [A dialectal variant of right.] 
To smooth, or put in order; comb, as the hair. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]: 

reetle,v.¢. [Afreq. of reet?.] To putto rights; 
repair. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

reeve! (τόν), n. [< ME. reeve, reve, < AS. geréfa 
(rarely geredfa, with loss of prefix réfa, with 
syncope in Anglian gr@fa), a prefect, steward, 
fiscal officer of a shire or county, reeve, sher- 
iff, judge, count; origin uncertain. The form 
geréfa suggests a derivation (as orig. an hon- 
orary title), < ge-, a generalizing prefix, + rdf 
(= OS. rof, ruof), famous, well-known or 
valiant, stout, a poetical epithet of unprecise 
meaning and unknown origin. But geréfa may 
perhaps stand for orig. *gréfa (Anglian gr@fa) 
= OFries. gréva = D. graaf = OHG. gravo, 
MHG., grave, greve, G. graf, a count, prefect, 
overseer, ete.: see graf, grave5, greevel.| 1. A 


steward; a prefect; a bailiff; a business agent. 
The word enters into the composition of some titles, as 
borough-reeve, hog-reeve, portreeve, sheriff (shire-reeve), town- 
reeve, etc., and is itself in use in Canada and in some parts 
of the United States. 


Selde falleth the seruant so deepe in arerages 
As doth the reywe other the conterroller that rekene mot 
and a-counte 
Of al that thei hauen had of hym that is here maister. 
Piers Plowman (C), xii. 298. 


His lordes scheep, his neet, his dayerie, 
His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrie, 
Was holly in this reeves governynge. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 599. 


In auncient time, almost every manor had his reve, 
whose authoritie was not only to levie the lords rents, to 
set to worke his servaunts, and to husband his demesnes 
to his best profit and commoditie, but also to governe his 
tenants in peace, and to leade them foorth to war, when 
necessitie so required. 

Lambarde, Perambulation (1596), Ῥ. 484. (Halliwell.) 


A lord ‘‘who has so many men that he cannot person- 
ally have all in his own keeping” was bound to set over 
each dependent township a reeve, not only to exact his 
lord’s dues, but to enforce his justice within its bounds. 
J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 217. 


The council of every village or township [in Canada} 
consists of one reeve and four councillors, and the county 
council consists of the reeves and deputy-reeves of the 
townships and villages within the county. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, i. 2. 
2. A foreman in a coal-mine, Edinburgh Rev. 


(Local. ]—Fen reeve, in some old English municipal 
ek ace age an Officer having supervision of the fens or 
marshes. 


The Fen Reeve [at Dunwich] superintends the stocking of 
the marshes, and his emoluments are from δ7. to 6l. ayear. 
Municip. Corp. Report (1835), p. 2222. 


reevet (rév),v.7. An obsolete variant of reave. 
reeve? (rév), v. t.; pret. and pp. reeved or rove, 
ΧΡΡΤ. reeving. [< D. reven = Dan. rebe, reef or 
reeve, ς reef, a reef: see reef2, n. Cf. reef2, v., 
a doublet of reeve3. The pp. rove is irreg., ap- 
par. in imitation of hove, pret. and pp. of heave. ] 
Naut., to pass or run through any hole in a 
block, thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, cringle, ete., 
as the end of a rope. 
When first leaving port, studding-sail gear is to be rove, 
all the running rigging to be examined, that which is un- 


fit for use to be got down, and new rigging rove in its 
place, R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 15. 


reeve4 (rév),”. [Appar. formed by irreg. vowel- 
change from the original of ruff?: see ruff2.] 
A bird, the female of the ruff, Machetes pugnaz. 
See Pavoncella, and eut under ruff2. 


The reeves lay four eggs in a tuft of grass, the first week 
in May. Pennant, Brit. Zool. (ed. 1776), p. 458. (Jodrell.) 


Reeves’s pheasant. See Phasianus. 
reéxamination (re-eg-zam-i-na’shon), n. [= 
Sp. reexaminacion = Pg. reexaminacdo ; as re- 
+ examination.| A renewed or repeated ex- 
amination; specifically, in law, the examina- 
tion of a witness after a cross-examination. 
reéxamine (ré-eg-zam’in),v. t. [= Sp. Pg. re- 
examinar; as re- + examine.| To examine 
anew; subject to another examination. 
Spend the time in re-examining more duly your cause. 
Hooker. 
reéxchange (ré-eks-chanj’), π. [< re- + εἴ- 
change, π.] 1. A renewed exchange.—2, In 
com., the difference in the value of a bill of 
exchange occasioned by its being dishonored 
in a foreign country in which it was payable. 
The existence and amount of it depend on the 
rate of exchange between the two countries. 
Wharton. 
reéxchange (ré-eks-chanj’), ο. &. [< re- + ex- 
change, υ.] To exchange again or anew. 
reéxhibit (ré-eg-zib’it),v. t. [¢ re- + exhibit.] 
To exhibit again or anew. 
reéxhibit (ré-eg-zib’it), nm. [ς reéxhibit,v.] A 
second or renewed exhibit. 


reéxperience 


reéxperience (ré-eks-pé’ri-ens), n. [< re- + ex- 
perience, n.] Arenewed or repeated experience. 

reéxperience (ré-eks-pé’ri-ens), ο. t. [¢ re- + 
experience, v.| To experience again. 

reéxport (ré-eks-port’), v. t. [= F. réexporter; 
as re- + export.] To export again; export 
after having imported. 

The goods, for example, which are annually purchased 
with the great surplus of eighty-two thousand hogsheads 
of tobacco annually re-exported from Great Britain, are 
not all consumed in Great Britain. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 

reéxport (ré-eks’port), n. [< reéxport, υ.] 1. 

A commodity that is reéxported.— 2. Reéxpor- 
tation. 

Foreign sugars have not been taken to Hawaii for re-ez- 
port to the Pacific Coast. he American, ΥΠ. 387. 

reéxportation (ré-eks-por-ta’shon), mn. [= F. 
réexportation; asreexport + -ation.| The actof 
exporting what has been imported. 

In allowing the same drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of the greater part of European and East India goods to 
the colonies as upon their re-eaportation to any indepen- 
dent country, the interest of the mother country was sac- 
rificed to it, even according to the mercantile ideas of that 
interest. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 

reéxtent (ré-eks-tent’),. [< re-+ extent.]° In 
law, a second extent on lands or tenements, on 
complaint that the former was partially made, 
or the like. See extent, 3. 

reezet,v.t. See reastl, 

reezedt, a. See reasted. 

ref, An abbreviation of (a) reformed; (0) ref- 

* erence. 

refactiont (ré-fak’shon), n. [= F. réfaction = 
Sp. refaccion, ς L. as if *refactio(n-), for refec- 
tio(n-), a restoring (cf. refactor, a restorer): see 
refection.| Retribution. 

The Soveraigne Minister, who was then employed in 
Elaiana, was commanded to require refaction and satis- 
faction against the informers or rather inventours and 


forgers of the aforesaid mis-information. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 113. 


refait (F. pron. ré-fa’),n. [F., adrawn game, < 
refait, ΤΡ. of refaire, do again, ς re-, again, + 
faire, do: see featl.} A drawn game; specifi- 
cally, in rouge-et-noir, a state of the game in 
which the cards dealt for the players who bet 
on the red equal in value those dealt for the 
players who bet on the black. 

refashion (ré-fash’on),v.¢. [= OF. refagoner, 
refagonner, F. refagonner, fashion over, re- 
fashion; as re- + fashion, v.] To fashion, 
form, or mold into shape a second time or 
anew. 

refashionment (ré-fash’ on-ment), n. [< re- 
fashion + -ment.) The act of fashioning or 
forming again or anew. L. Hunt. 

refasten (ré-fas’n), v. t. [< re- + fasten.] To 
fasten again. 

refectt (ré-fekt’), v. t. [« L. refectus, pp. of 
reficere, restore, refresh, remake, < re-, again, 
+ facere, make: see fact. Cf. refete, refit.] 
To refresh; restore after hunger or fatigue; 
repair. | 

Aman in the morning is lighter in the scale, because 

in sleep some pounds have perspired ; and is also lighter 


unto himself, because he is refected. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 


refectt (ré-fekt’), p.a. [ME.,< L. refectus, re- 
freshed, restored, pp. of reficere, restore, re- 
fresh: see refect, v.] Recovered; restored; 
refreshed. 

Tak thanne this drawht, and, whan thou art wel re- 
fresshed and refect, thow shal be moore stydefast to stye 
[rise] into heyere questiouns. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 6. 


tefection (ré-fek’shon), π. [< ΜΕ. refeccion, 
refeccyon, ς OF. refection, F. réfection = Pr. 
refectio = Sp. refeccion = Pg. refeigdo, refecgao 
= It. refezione, ς L. refectio(n-), a restoring, 
refreshment, remaking, < reficere, pp. refectus, 
restore, remake: see refect.] 1. Refreshment 
after hunger or fatigue; @ repast: applied es- 
pecially to meals in religious houses. 

And whan we were retourned ayen into ye sayde chap- 
ell of oure Lady, after a lytel refeccyon with mete and 
drynke ... Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 97. 

But now the peaceful hours of sacred night 
Demand refection, and to rest invite. 
Pope, Πἱαᾶ, xxiv. 754. 

Beside the rent in kind and the feudal services, the chief 
who had given stock was entitled to come with a com- 
pany... and feast at the Daer-stock tenant’s house at 

articular periods. . . . This “right of refection” and lia- 

ility to it are among the most distinctive features of an- 
cient Irish custom. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 161. 


2. In civil law and old Eng. law, repair; resto- 
ration to good condition. 
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refectioner (ré-fek’shon-ér), n. [< refection + 
-er2,] One who has charge of the refectory 
and the supplies of food in a monastery. 

Two most important officers of the Convent, the Kitch- 
ener and Refectioner, were just arrived with a sumpter- 
mule loaded with provisions. Scott, Monastery. 

refective (ré-fek’tiv), a. and π. [ς refect + 
_-we.| I, α. Refreshing; restoring. 

II. ». That which refreshes. 

refectorer (ré-fek’t6-rér), n. [ς Ἐ'. refectorier 
= Sp. refitolero = Pg. refeitoreiro = It. refetto- 
riere, < ML. refectorarius, one who has charge 
of the refectory, < refectorium, refectory: see 
refectory.] Same as refectioner. | 

refectory (ré-fek’to-ri), n.; pl. refectories (-riz). 
[= OF. refectoir, refeitoir, also (with intrusive 
r) refrectoir, refreitoir, refrictur, refretor, etc., 
F. réfectoire and réfectoir = Pr. refector, refeitor 
= Sp. refectorio, refitorio = Pg. refeitorio = It. 
refettorio, < ML. refectorium, a place of refresh- 
ment, < L. reficere, pp. refectus, refresh, restore, 
refect: see refect.| A room of refreshment; 





Refectory of the Monastery of Mont St. Michel, Normanay; 
13th century. 


an eating-room; specifically, a hall or apart- 

ment in a convent, monastery, or seminary 

where the meals are eaten. Compare fraiter. 
Scenes 


Sacred to neatness and repose, th’ alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory. Cowper, Task, vi, 572. 


To whom the monk: ... “a guest of ours 
Told us of this in our refectory.” 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


refelt (ré-fel’),v. 1. [ς OF. refeller, < L. refellere, 
show to be false, refute, « re-, again, back, + 
fallere, deceive (> falsus, false): see faill.] To 
refute ; disprove; overthrow by arguments}; set 
aside. 
How I persuaded, how I pray’d and kneel’d, 


How he refell’d me, and how I replied. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 94. 


I shall confute, refute, repel, refel, 
Explode, exterminate, expunge, extinguish 
Like a rush-candle this same heresy. 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 2. 


refeoff (ré-fef’),v.¢. [ς ME. refeffen; as re- + 
feoff.| ‘To feoff again; reinvest; reéndow. 


Kynge Arthur refefed hym a-gein in his londe that he 
hadde be-fore. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 479. 


refer (ré-fér’), v.; pret. and pp. referred, Pr. 
referring. [ς ME. referren, ς OF. referer, F. 
reférer = Pr. referre = Sp. referir = Pg. referir- 
se, referir = It. riferire, < L. referre, bear back, 
relate, refer, < re-, back, + ferre, bear, = E. 
bearl. Cf. confer, defer, differ, infer, prefer, 
transfer, ete. Cf. relate.] I, trans. 1+. To bear 
or carry back; bring back. 

Alle thinges ben referred and browht to nowht. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii, prose 11. 

He lives in heav’n, among the saints referred. 
P. Fletcher, Eliza. 


Cut from a crab his crooked claws, and hide 
The rest in earth, a scorpion thence will glide, 
And shoot his sting ; his tail, in circles tossed, 
Refers the limbs his backward father lost. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 


2. To trace back; assign to as origin, source, 
ete.; impute; assign; attribute. 
Wo be to the land, to the realm, whose king is a child: 


which some interpret and refer to childish conditions. 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Mahomet referred his new laws to the angel Gabriel, by 
whose direction he gave out they were made. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 603. 


In the political as in the natural body, a sensation is 
often referred to a part widely different from that in which 
it really resides. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


referee (ref-é6-ré’), n. 


referee 


3. To hand over or intrust for consideration 
and decision; deliver over, as to another per- 
son or tribunal for treatment, information, de- 
cision, and the like: as, to refer a matter toa 
third person; parties to a suit refer their cause 
to arbitration; the court refers a cause to in- 
dividuals for examination and report, or for 
trial and decision. 

Now, touching the situation of measures, there are as 
manie or more proportions of them which I referre to the 
makers phantasie and choise. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 74. 
I refer it to your own judgment. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2. 
4. Reflexively, to betake one’s self to; appeal. 
I do refer me to the oracle. Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 116. 


My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, and he 
said aloud, “I refer mysell to God’s pleasure, and not to 
yours.” Scott, Redgaunitlet, letter xi. 
5. To reduce or bring in relation, as to some 
standard. 

You profess and practise to refer all things to yourself. 

Bacon. 
6. To assign, as toa class, rank, historical posi- 
tion, or the like. 

A science of historical palmistry . . . that attempts to 
refer, by distinctions of penmanship, parchment, paper, 
ink, illumination, and abbreviation, every manuscript to 


its own country, district, age, school, and even individual 
writer. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 76. 


7. To defer; put off; postpone. [Rare.] 


Marry, all but the first [challenge] I put off with engage- 
ment; and, by good fortune, the first is no madder of fight- 
ing than I; so that that’s referred: the place where it 
must be ended is four days’ journey off. 

Beau. and Fl., King and no King, iii. 2. 

My account of this voyage must be referred to the sec- 
ond part of my travels. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, i. 8. 


8. To direct for information; instruct to apply 
for any purpose. 

My wife . . . referred her toall the neighbors for a char- 
acter. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. 

I would refer the reader . . . to the admirable exposi- 
tion in the August issue of the “Westminster Review.” 

Contemporary Rev., LIV. 329. 
πι 2. Ascribe, Charge, etc. See attribute. 
1. intrans. 1. To have relation; relate. 

Breaking of Bread: a Phrase which . . . manifestly re- 
Jers to the Eucharist. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 
2. To have recourse; apply; appeal: as, to re- 
Jer to an encyclopedia; to refer to one’s notes. 

Of man, what see we but his station here, 


From which to reason, or to which refer? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 20. 
38. To allude; make allusion. 

I proceed to another affection of our nature which bears 
strong testimony to our being born for religion. I refer 
to. the emotion which leads us to revere what is higher 
than ourselves. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 11. 
4. To direct the attention; serve as a mark or 
sign of reference. 

Some suspected passages . . . are degraded to the bot- 
tom of the page, with an asterisk referring to the places 
of their insertion. Pope, Pref. to Shakspere. 
5. To give a reference: as, to refer to a former 
employer for a recommendation. =§yn. 1. To be- 


long to, pertain to, concern.—1 and 3, Allude, Hint, etc. 
See advert. 


referable (ref’ér-a-bl),a. [< OF. referable, < re- 
Serer, refer: see refer and -able. Cf. referrible.] 
Capable of being referred; that may be as- 
signed; admitting of being considered as be- 
longing or related to. 

As for those names of Αφροδίτη, Ζύγια, &c., they are all 
referable to Γάμος, which we have already taken notice of 
in our defence of the Cabbala. 

Dr. H. More, The Cabbala, iv. 4. 


Other classes of information there were—partly ob- 
tained from books, partly from observation, to some ex- 
tent referable to his two main employments of politics 
and law. R. Choate, Addresses and Orations, p. 304. 

France is the second commercial country of the world; 
and her command of foreign markets seems clearly refer- 
able, in a great degree, to the real elegance of her produc- 
tions. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 47. 

Isaac Barrow, Sir Thomas Browne, Henry More, Dr. 
Johnson, and many other writers, down to our own time, 
have referrible [instead of referable}. . . . Possibly it was 
pronunciation, in part, that debarred preferrible, and dis- 
couraged referrible. F. Hall, Adjectives in -able, p. 47. 


[< F. référé, pp. of re- 
Serer, refer: see refer.] 1. One to whom some- 
thing is referred; especially, a person to whom 
a matter in dispute has been referred for set- 
tlement or decision; an arbitrator; an umpire. 

He was the universal referee ; a quarrel about a bet or 
a@ mistress was solved by him in a moment, and in a man- 
ner which satisfied both parties. Disraeli, Coningsby, i. 5. 
2. Specifically, in law, a person selected by 
the court or parties under authority of law to 
try a cause in place of the court, or to exam- 


referee 


ine and report on a question in aid of the 
court, or to perform some function involving 
judicial or quasi-judicial powers.=Syn, Umpire, 
Arbitrator, etc. See judge, n. 
referee (ref-é-re’), v. t. [< referee, n.] To pre- 
side over as referee or umpire. [Collogq.] 
The boys usually asked him to keep the score, or to 
referee the matches they played. St. Nicholas, XIV. 50. 
reference (ref’ér-ens),”. [ς F. référence = Sp. 
Pg. referencia = It. riferenza,< ML. *referentia,< 
L. referen(t-)s, ppr. of referre, refer: see refer. ] 
1. The act of referring. (a) The act of assigning: 
as, the reference of a work to its author, or of an animal to 
its proper class, (b) The act of having recourse to a work 
or person for information; consultation: as, a work of 
reference: also used attributively. (c) The act of mention- 
ing or speaking of (a person or thing) incidentally. 
But distance only cannot change the heart; 
And, were I call’d to prove th’ assertion true, 
One proof should serve —a reference to you. 
Cowper, Epistle to Joseph Hill. 
(d) In law : (1) The process of assigning a cause pending in 
court, or some particular point in a cause, to one or more 
persons appointed by the court under authority of law to 
act in place of or in aid of the court. (2) The hearing or 
proceeding before such person. Abbreviated ref. ‘ 
2. Relation; respect; regard: generally in the 
phrase in or with reference to. 
Ros. But what will you be call’d? 
Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 129, 
I have dwelt so long on this subject that I must contract 
what I have to say in reference to my translation. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 
If we take this definition of happiness, and examine it 
with reference to the senses, it will beacknowledged won- 
derfully adapt. Swift, Vale of a Tub, ix. 
3. That which is or may be referred to. (a) A 
written testimonial to character or ability. Hence—(d) 


One of whom inquiries may be made in regard to a per- 
son’s character, abilities, or the like. 


4. A direction in a book or writing to refer 
to some other place or passage: often a mere 
citation, as of book, chapter, page, or text.— 
5+. Assignment; apportionment. 


I crave fit disposition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition [maintenance]. 


hak., Othello, i. 3. 238. 
6+. An appeal. 


Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is so full of grace that it flows over 
On all that need. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 23. 


Book or work of reference, a book, such as a dictionary 
or an encyclopedia, intended to be consulted as occasion 
requires.— Reference Bible, a Bible having references 
to parallel passages, with or without brief explanations, 
printed on the margin.—Reference book, a book or 
work of reference.— Reference library, a library con- 
taining books which can be consulted only on the spot: 
in contradistinction to a lending or circulating library.— 
Reference-marks, in printing, the characters * ¢ t || § 4, 
or figures, or letters, used in a printed page to refer the 
reader from the text to notes, or vice versa, 


referendar (ref’ér-en-dir’), n. [G.: see refe- 
rendary.|] In Germany, a jurist, or one not 
yet a full member of a judicial college, whose 
functions vary in different states. In Prussia, 
since 1869, two examinations are required in the judicial 


service; after passing the first the candidate becomes a 
referendar, and serves generally without pay and without 


a vote. 

referendary (ref-e-ren’da-ri), n. [ς OF. ref- 
ferendaire, referendaire, \. référendaire = Sp. 
Pg. referendario = It. riferendario, referendario 
= G. referendar,< MUL. referendarius, an officer 
through whom petitions were presented to and 
answered by the sovereign, and by whom the 
sovereign’s mandates were communicated tothe 
courts, commissions signed, ete., < L. referen- 
dus, to be referred to, gerundive of referre, re- 
fer: see refer.] 1. One to whom or to whose 
decision anything is referred; a referee. — 2. 
An officer acting as the medium of communi- 
eation with a sovereign.—3. (Tr. Gr. ῥεφερεν- 
δάριος.] An official who is the medium of 
communication between the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the civil authorities. This of- 
fice has existed since the sixth century. 

referendum (ref-e-ren’dum), n. [= G. refe- 
rendum, ete., «NL. referendum, neut. of L. refe- 
rendus, gerundive of referre, refer: see referen- 
dary.) 1. A note froma diplomatic agent ad- 
dressed to his government, asking for instruc- 
tions on particular matters.—2. A popular 
vote to decide on a measure passed by the 


legislative body. The referendum became widely 
known through its use in Switzerland, both in the na- 
tional and in the local governments. It has been intro- 
duced into various States of the American Union and, in 
addition to its use for State-wide purposes, has been ex- 
tensively employed in municipal affairs in the enactment 
of ordinances and the granting of franchises. ‘The con- 
stitution of Oklahoma, adopted in 1907, provides (Sec. 
52): “The second power is the referendum, and it may 
be ordered (except as to laws necessary for the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health, or safety) either 
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by petition signed by five per centum of the legal voters 
or by the Legislature as other bills are enacted.” In 
Great Britain the referendum exists in the form of a pop- 
ular vote on a question of local importance (local option). 


referential (ref-e-ren’shal), a. [ς reference 
(ML. *referentia) + -al.] Relating to or hav- 
ing reference; relating to or containing a refer- 
ence or references. 


Any one might take down a lecture, word for word, for 
his own referential usc. Athenzum, No. 2944, p. 411. 


referentially (ref-g-ren’shal-i), adv. By way of 
reference. 
referment}} (ré-fér’ment), n. [= It. riferi- 
mento; as refer + -ment.] A reference for de- 
cision. , 
There was a referment made from his Majesty to my 
Lord’s Grace of Cant., my Lords of Durham and Roches- 


ter, and myself, to hear and order a matter of difference in 
the church of Hereford. Abp. Laud, Diary, Dec. 6, 1624. 


referment? μεν υ. [:- Ῥ5. refermen- 
tar; as re- + ferment.| JI. intrans. To ferment 
again. Maunder. 
11. trans. To cause to ferment again. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 


Revives its fire, and referments the blood. 
Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, vi. 


referrer (ré-fér’ér), π. One who refers. 
referrible (ré-fér’i-bl), a. [= Sp. referible = 
Pg. referivel; as refer + -ible. Cf. referable.] 
Same as referable. 
Acknowledging. . . the secondary [substance] to be re- 


Jerrible also to the primary or centrall substance by way of 
causall relation. Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, i. 4. 


I shall only take notice of those effects of lightning 
which seem referrible . . . partly to the distinct shapes 
and sizes of the corpuscles that compose the destructive 
matter, Boyle, Works, IIT. 682. 


Some of which may be referrible to this period. 
allam. 


refetet, v.t. [ς ME. refeten, ς OF. refeter, re- 
faiiter, ς refait, ς L. refectus, pp. of reficere, re- 
fect: see refect. Cf. refit.] To refect; refresh. 


Thay ar happen also that hungeres after ryzt, 
For thay schal frely be refete ful of alle gode. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 20. 


refigure (ré-fig’tr),v.t. [< ME. refiguren; < re- 
+ figure.| 1. To go overagain; figure anew; 
‘Tepresent anew. 


Rejigurynge hire shap, hire wommanhede, 
Withinne his herte, and every word or dede 
That passed was. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 472. 


The child doth not more expresly refigure the visage of 
his Father then that book resembles the stile of the Re- 
monstrant. Miiton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


When the fog is vanishing away, 

Little by little doth the sight refiqure 

Whate’er the mist that crowds the air conceals. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxxi. 35. 


Specifically— 2. In astron., to correct or re- 


store the figure of a lens or mirror, usually of 
a telescope. 


refill (ré-fil’), v. t. and 4. 
fill again. 


See! round the verge a vine-branch twines. 
See! how the mimic clusters roll, 
As ready to refill the bowl | 
Broome, tr. of Anacreon’s Odes, 1. 


refine (ré-fin’), v. [=Sp. Pg. refinar; as re- 
+ fine?, Cf. Ἐ. raffiner (= It. raffinare), refine, < 
re- + affiner, refine, fine (metal): see affine2.] I, 
trans. 1. To bring or reduce to a pure state; 
free from impurities; free from sediment; defe- 
eate; clarify; fine: as, to refine liquor, sugar, 
or petroleum. 
Wines on the lees well refined. Isa. xxv. 6. 


The temper of my love, whose flame I find 

Fin'd and rejin’d too oft, but faintles flashes, 

And must within short time fall down in ashes, 
Stirling, Aurora, Sonnet xxii. 


Now the table was furnished with fat things, and wine 
that was well refined. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 122. 


2. In metal., to bring into a condition of purity 
as complete as the nature of the ore treated 


will allow. Used chiefly with reference to gold and 
silver, especially with reference to the separation (parting) 
of these two metals from each other and from the baser 
metals with which they are combined in what are known 
as bullion-bars or bricks of mixed metals, as they come 
from the mills located at or near the mines. Refining is, 
in general, the last stage or stages in the metallurgical 
treatment of an ore. As the term refining is commonly 
used with reference to the manufacture of iron, it means 
the partial decarburization and purification of pig in the 
open-hearth furnace, for the purpose of rendering it more 
suitable for use in the puddling-furnace in which the 
process of converting it into malleable iron is completed. 
This method of puddling is called dry puddling. The op- 
eration of converting pig- into wrought-iron in the open- 
hearth furnace, when begun and completed without pud- 
dling, is generally called fining, and in this process char- 
coal or coke is used. There are many modifications of 
the fining process, but the principle is the same in all. In 
puddling, raw coal is used, and the fuel does not come in 
contact with the metal; in fining, the ore and tuel (either 
charcoal or coke) are together upon the same hearth. The 


[ς re- + ΛΙΠ.] To 


* 
refined (ré-find’), p. a. 





refinement 


various fining processes for converting pig- into wrought- 
iron, with charcoal as fuel, were of great importance be- 
fore the invention of puddling, by which method much 
the larger part of the wrought-iron now used in the world 
is prepared, and this is done, for the most part, without 
previous partial decarburization of the pig in the refinery, 
by the process known as wet puddling, or pig-boiling. See 
puddle! and finery?. — 

I will bring the third part through the fire, and will re- 
Jine them as silver is refined. Zech. xiii. 9. 
To gild refined gold, to point the lily. 

hak., K. John, iv. 2. 11. 
3. To purify from what is gross, coarse, de- 
basing, low, vulgar, inelegant, rude, clownish, 
and the like; make elegant; raise or educate, 
as the taste; give culture to; polish: as, to re- 
Jine the manners, taste, language, style, intel- 
lect, or moral feelings. 
So it more faire accordingly it [beauty] makes, 
And the grosse matter of this earthly myne 
Which clotheth it thereafter doth refyne. 
Spenser, In Honour of Beautie, 1. 47. 


Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 590. 
Refined madder. See madder1. 


II, intrans. 1. To become pure; be cleared 
of feculent matter. 
So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains. 
Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines. Addison. 
2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or in 
anything that constitutes excellence. 
Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
stories which he has borrowed. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 


But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the style refines! | 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 421. 


A new generation, refining upon the lessons given by 
himself [Shelley] and Keats, has carried the art ofrhythm to 
extreme variety and finish. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 380. 
3. To exhibit nicety or subtlety in thought or 
language, especially excessive nicety. 

You speak like good blunt soldiers; and "15 well enough; 
But did you live at court, as I do, gallants, 
You would refine, and learn an apter language. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, iii. 2. 


Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation, 1, 35. 
Purified; elevated; cul- 
tivated; subtle: as, a refined taste; a refined 
discrimination; refined society. 

There be men that be so sharp, and so over-sharpe or Ye- 
κ. that it seemeth little unto them {ο interprete words, 


ut also they holde it for an office to diuine thoughts. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 133. 


Modern taste 
Is so refin'd, and delicate, and chaste, 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 511. 
refinedly (ré-fi’ned-li), adv. Withrefinement; 
with nicety or elegance, especially excessive 
nicety. 
Will any dog... 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, 
To turn a wheel? 
Dryden, Essay upon Satire, 1. 135. 


Some have refinedly expounded that passage in Matt. xii. 
Calvin, On Jonah (Calv. Trans. Soc., 1847), p. 20. 
refinedness (ré-fi’ned-nes), ». The state of be- 
ing refined; purity; refinement; also, affected 
purity. 
Great semblances of peculiar sanctimony, integrity, scru- 
pulosity, spirituality, refinedness.. Barrow, Works, III. xv. 
refinement (ré-fin’ment), n. [= Pg. refinamento; 
as refine + -ment. Cf. F. raffinement =It. raffina- 
mento.| 1. The act of refining or purifying; 
the act of separating from a substance all ex- 
traneous matter; purification; clarification: 
as, the refinement of metals or liquors. 
The soul of man is capable of very high refinements, even 


to a condition purely angelical. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 1. 


2. The state of being pure or purified. 


The more bodies are of a kin to spirit in subtilty and 
refinement, the more diffusive are they. Norris. 
3. The state of being free from what is coarse, 
rude, inelegant, debasing, or the like; purity 
of taste, mind, ete.; elegance of manners or 
language; culture. 

I am apt to doubt whether the corruptions in our lan- 


guage have not at least equalled the refinements of it. 
Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 
This refined taste is the consequence of education and 
habit ; we are born only with a capagity of entertaining 
this refinement, as we are born with a disposition to re- 
ceive and obey all the rules and regulations of society. 
Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, xiii. 
Refinement as opposed to simplicity of taste is not ne- 
cessarily a mark of a good esthetic faculty. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 544. 


4. That which proceeds from refining or a de- 
sire to refine; aresult of elaboration, polish, or 
nicety: often used to denote an over-nicety, or 


refinement 


affected subtlety: as, the refinements of logic reflect (ré-flekt’), v. 


or philosophy ; the refinements of cunning. 
It is the Poet’s Refinement upon this Thought which I 
most admire. Addison, Spectator, No. 303. 


From the small experience I have of courts, I have ever 
found refinements to be the worst sort of all conjec- 
tures; . . . of some hundreds of facts, for the real truth 
of which I can account, I never yet knew any refiner to 
be once in the right. Swift, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 


As used in Greece, its [the Doric column’s] beauty was 
very much enhanced by a number of refinements whose ex- 
istence was not suspected till lately, and even now can- 
not be detected but by the most practised eye. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 249. 
5+. Excessive or extravagant compliment; a 
form of expression intended to impose on the 
hearer. 

I must tell you a great piece of refinement of Harley. He 
charged me to come to him often; I told him I was loth 
to trouble him in so much business as he had, and desired 
I might have leave to come at his levee; which he imme- 
diately refused, and said that was not a place for friends 
to come to. Swift, Journal to Stella, v. 
ΞΒΥΗ. 3. Cultivation, etc. See culture. 

refiner (ré-fi’nér), π. 1. One who refines li- 
quors, sugar, metals, ete. 

And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

Mal. iii. 3. 
2. An improver in purity and elegance. 

As they have been the’great refiners of our language, so 
it hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 
3. An inventor of superfluous subtleties; one 
who is overnice in discrimination, or in argu- 
ment, reasoning, philosophy, ete. 

Whether (as some phantasticall refyners of phylosophy 
will needes perswade vs) hell is nothing but error, and that 
none but fooles and idiots and mechanicall men, that haue 
no learning, shall be damnd. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 66. 


No men see less of the truth of things than these great 
refiners upon incidents, who are so wonderfully subtle and 
over wise in their conceptions. ddison, 
4+. One who indulges in excessive compliment; 
one who is over-civil; a flatterer. 

The worst was, our guilded refiners with their golden 


promises made all men their slaues in hope of recom- 
pences. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 169. 


For these people have fallen into a needless and endless 
way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupporta- 
ble to every body else; insomuch that wise men are often 
more uneasy at the over civility of these refiners than they 
could possibly be in the conversation of peasants or me- 
chanics. Swift, Good Manners. 
5. An apparatus for refining; specifically, in 
England, a gas-purifier. 

refinery (ré-fi’nér-i), n.; pl. refineries (-iz). [< 
refine + -ery. Cf. F. raffinerie, arefinery,< raf- 
Jimer, refine: see refine.) A place or establish- 
ment where some substance, as petroleum, is 
refined; specifically, in metal., a place where 
metals are refined. See refine and jfinery?. 
refit (ré-fit’), v. [< re-+ fitl,v. Partly due to 
ME. refeten, repair: see refete.] I, trans.1. To 
fit or prepare again; restore after damage or 
decay; repair: as, to refit ships of war. 
Permit our ships a shelter on your shores, 
Rejitted from your woods with planks and oars. 
Dryden, Aneid, i. 777. 

We landed, in order to refit our vessels and store our- 
selves with provisions. Addison, Frozen Words. 
2. To fit out or provide anew. 

II. intrans. To repair damages, especially 
damages of ships. 

Having received some Damage by a Storm, we. . . put 
in here to rejit before we could adventure to go farther. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 418. 

At each place [Tampa Bay and Pensacola Bay] we have 


a railroad terminus, while at the latter harbor are ample 
means for refitting. Jour. of Mil. Service Inst., X. 586. 


refit (ré-fit’), π. [< refit, v.] The repairing or 
renovating of what is damaged or worn out; 
specifically, the repair of a ship: as, the vessel 
came in for refit. 
refitment (ré6-fit’ment), n. 
The act of refitting. 
χοῇ. An abbreviation of reflexive. 
reflairt, π. [ς ME.; as re- + flair.] An odor. 
gif hit watz semly on to sene, 
A fayre reflayr get fro hit flot, 
Ther wonys that worthyly I wot & wene. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 46. 
reflairt, v.i. [ME. reflaren; < reflair, n.] To 
arise, aS an odor. 
Haill! floscampy, and flower vyrgynall, 
The odour of thy goodnes reflars to vs all. 
York Plays, p. 444. 
reflame (ré-flam’), v. i. [< re- + flame.] To 
blaze again; burst again into flame. 
Stamp out the fire, or this 
Will smoulder and re-flame, and burn the throne 


Where you should sit with Philip. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 5. 


[< refit + -ment.] 


5034 


[< OF. reflecter, F. reflé- 
ter (= Sp. reflectar, reflejar), reflect; vernacu- 
larly, OF. reflechir, bend back, F. réfléchir, re- 
flect, etc., = Pr. Sp. Pg. reflectir = It. riflettere, 
reflettere, reflect; < L. reflectere, bend backward, 
ς re-, back, + flectere, bend: see flection.) I. 
trans. 1. To bend back; turn back; cast back; 
throw back again. 
Reflect I not on thy baseness court-contempt? 
hak., W. Τ., iv. 4. 758. 
And dazled with this greater light, I would reflect mine 
eyes to that reflexion of this light. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 13. 
Let me mind the reader to reflect his eye upon other 
quotations. Fuller. 
Do you reflect that Guilt upon me? 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 3. 
2. Hence, figuratively, to bend the will of; per- 
suade. [Rare.] 
Such rites beseem ambassadors, and Nestor urgéd these, 
That their most honours might reflect enraged (acides. 
Chapman, lliad, ix. 180. (Davies.) 
3. To cause to return or to throw off after 
striking or falling on any surface, and in ac- 
cordance with certain physical laws: as, to 
reflect light, heat, or sound; incident and re- 
Jlected rays. See reflection, 2. 
Then, grim in arms, with hasty vengeance flies, 


Arms that reflect a radiance through the skies. 
Pope, Tliad, xv. 157. 
Like a wave of water which is sent up against a sea- 
wall, and which rejlects itself back along the sea. 
W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, IT. 40. 


4. To give backan image or likeness of; mirror. 


Nature is the glass reflecting God, 
As by the sea reflected is the sun. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 1007. 
Heav’n reflected in her face. Cowper, A Comparison. 
The vast bosom of the Hudson was like an unrufiled 
mirror, reflecting the golden splendor of the heavens, 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 344. 
Among the lower forms of life there is but little varia- 
tion among the units; the one reflects the other, and spe- 
cies are founded upon differences that are only deter- 
mined by using the micrometer. 
Amer. Nat., June, 1890, p. 578. 


IT, intrans. 1. To bend or turn back; be re- 


flected. 
Let thine eyes 
Reflect upon thy soul, and there behold 
How loathed black it is. 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, iv. 5. 
Not any thing that shall 
Reflect injurious to yourself. 
Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, i. 1. 


2. To throw back light, heat, sound, εἴο.; give 
reflections; return rays or beams: as, a reflect- 
ing moirror or gem. 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 

Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 

A thousand times, and now no more reflect. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1130. 


3. To throw or turn back the thoughts upon 
something; think or consider seriously; revolve 
matters in the mind, especially in relation to 
conduct; ponder or meditate. 


Who saith, Who could such ill events expect? 
With shame on his own counsels doth rejlect. 
Sir J. Denham, Prudence. 


Content if hence the unlearn’d their wants may view, 
The learn’d rejlect on what before they knew. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 740. 
We cannot be said to reflect upon any external object ex- 
cept in so far as that object has been previously perceived, 
and its image become part and parcel of our intellectual 
furniture. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 


Let boys and girls in our schools be taught to think ; 
let them not be drilled so much in remembering as in re- 
Jlecting. J. Ε, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 137. 


4. To bring reproach; cast censure or blame: 
followed by on or upon. 
This kind of language reflects with the same ignominy 


upon all the Protestant Reformations that have bin since 
Luther. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xiiii. 
She could not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwith- 
standing their difference. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
5+. To shine. 


Lord Saturnine; whose virtues will, I hope, 
Reflect on Rome as Titan’s rays on earth, 
And ripen justice, Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 226. 
ΞΘΤΗ. 3. To consider, meditate upon, etc. (see list under 
contemplate), cogitate, ruminate, study. : 
reflectt,. [<reflect,v.] Areflection. [Rare.] 
Would you in blindnesse live? these raies of myne 
Give that reflect by which your Beauties shine. 
Heywood, Apollo and Daphne (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 


[VI. 289). 
reflected (ré-flek’ted), p.a. 1. Cast or thrown 
back: as, reflected light.—2. In anat., turned 
back upon itself. See reflection, 10.---8. In en- 
tom., turned upward or back: as, a reflected 


reflectingly (ré-flek’ting-li), adv. 


: . ν 
reflection, reflexion (ré-flek’shon), η. 


reflection 


margin.—4. Inher., same as reflexed,3.— Flected 
and reflected. See jlected.— Reflected light, in paint- 
ing, the subdued light which falls on objects that are in 
shadow, and serves to bring out their forms. Itis treated 
as reflected from some object on which the light falls di- 
rectly, whether seen in the picture or supposed to influ- 
ence it from without. 
reflectentt (ré-flek’tent), a. [< L. reflecten(t-)s, 
ppr. of reflectere, retlect: see γ6Πεοί.] 1. Bend- 
ing or flying back; reflected. 
The ray descendent, and the ray reflectent. 
Sir K. Digby, Nature of Man’s Soul. 


2. Capable of reflecting. 


When light passes through such bodies, it finds at the 
very entrance of them such resistences, where it passes, 
as serve it for a reflecting body, and yet such a rejlectent 
body as hinders not the passage through, but only from 
being a straight line with the line incident. 

Sir K. Digby, Of Bodies, xiii. 


reflectible (ré-flek’ti-bl), a. [« reflect + -ible. 


Cf. reflexible.| Capable of being reflected or 
thrown back. 


(Latham.) 


reflecting (ré-flek’ting), p.a. 1. Throwing back 


light, heat, etc., as a mirror or other polished 
surface. 


A perfectly reflecting body is one which cannot absorb 
any ray. Polished silver suggests such a body. 
Tait, Light, § 307. 


2. Given to reflection; thoughtful; medita- 
tive; provident: as, a reflecting mind. 


No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly 
piety (the parent of all that is good in the world) with 
mummery and parade. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 


Reflecting circle, an instrument for measuring altitudes 
and angular distances, constructed on the principle of the 
sextant, the graduations, however, being continued com- 
pletely round the limb of the circle.— Reflecting dial. 
see dial.—Reflecting galvanometer. See Thomson’s 
mirror galvanometer, under galvanometer.— Reflecting 

oniometer. See goniometer.— Reflecting lamp, a 
amp with an upper refiector so arranged as to throw 
downward those rays of light which tend upward.— Re- 
flec level. (a) An instrument for determining a 
horizontal direction by looking at the reflection of an ob- 
ject at a distance. Thus, in Mariotte’s level, the level is 
determined by bisecting the distance between the direct 
image of an object and its reflection in a sort of artificial 
horizon. In Cassini’s level, a telescope hangs vertically, 
carrying before its object-glass a plane mirror inclined 
45° to the line of sight. (6) An instrument in which a 
slow-moving bubble is viewed by reflection, so that the 
image of the middle of it can be seen by the side of the 
direct image of a distant object. Such are Abney’s and 
Locke’s levels, used by topographers. See Locke level, 
under levell.— Reflecting microscope. See microscope. 
— Reflecting power, the power possessed by any surface 
of throwing off a greater or less proportion of incident 
heat. This power is a maximum for the polished metals 
and a minimum for a surface of lampblack; it is the re- 
ciprocal of the absorptive (and radiating) power.— Re- 
flecting quadrant. See quadrant, 4.—Reflecting 
sight, in firearms, a reflecting surface placed at such an 
angle as to reflect to the eye light from one direction only. 
E. H. Knight.— Reflecting telescope. See telescope. 


1. With re- 
flection.—2. Withcensure; reproachfully; cen- 
soriously. [Rare.] 

A great indiscretion in the archbishop of Dublin, who 


applied a story out of Tacitus very reflectingly on Mr. Har- 
ley. Swift, Journal to Stella, xx. 


[< ME. 
reflexion, reflexioun, ς OF. reflexion, F. réflexion, 
reflection = Pr. reflexio = Sp. reflexién = Pg. re- 
flexdo = It. riflessione,< LL. reflexio(n-), a bend- 
ing or turning back, ς L. reflectere, pp. reflexus, 
bend back, reflect: see reflect.] 1. A bending 
back; a turning. 


Crooked Erimanthus wyth hys manye turnynges and 
reflexions is consumed by the inhabytours with wateryng 
their ground. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 232. 


2. The act of reflecting, or the state of being 
reflected; specifically, in physics, the change 
of direction which a ray of light, radiant heat, 
or sound experiences when it strikes upon a 
surface and is thrown back into the same me- 
dium from which it approached. Reflection fol- 
lows two laws, viz.—(1) the angle of reflection is equal to 
the angle of incidence ; and (2) the reflected and incident 
rays are in the same plane with a normal to the surface, If 
DE represents the surface of a mir- 

ror and CB the incident ray,then HBC A H ο 
is the angle of incidence, and HBA, equal | 

to it, is the angle of reflection. This ap- 

plies alike to sound, to radiant energy 

(heat and light), and also to a perfectly 

elastic body bounding from a perfectly 

elastic rigid surface. The plane pass- a 
ing through the perpendicular to the 

reflecting surface at the point of incidence and the path 
of the reflected ray of light or heat is called the plane of 
reflection. (See mirror, echo.) For the total reflection of 


rays when the critical angle is passed, see refraction. 
Lights, by clear reflection multiplied 
Cowper, Task, iv. 268. 
Reflection always accompanies refraction ; and if one of 
these disappear, the other will disappear also. 
Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 39. 


From many a mirror. 





reflection 


3. That which is produced by being reflected ; 
an image given back from a reflecting surface. 
As the sun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the sun, but his reflection, there. 

Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 197. 
Mountain peak and village spire 
Retain reflection of his fire. 
Scott, Rokeby, v. 1. 
The mind is like a double mirror, in which reflexions of 
self within self multiply themselves till they are undis- 
tinguishable. J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 185. 
4. The act of shining. [Rare.] 
As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 2, 25. 
5. The turning of thought back upon past 
experiences or ideas; attentive or continued 
consideration; meditation; contemplation; de- 
liberation: as, a man much given to reflection. 
Education begins the gentleman; but reading, good 
company, and reflection must finish him. 
Locke. (Allibone.) 


Where under heav’n is pleasure more pursued, 
Or where does cold rejlection less intrude? 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 8. 
6. A mental process resulting from attentive 
or continued consideration; thought or opinion 
after deliberation. 

A gentleman whose conversation and friendship furnish 
me still with some of the most agreeable reflections that 
result from my travels. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, Int., p. xxii. 

He made very wise reflections and observations upon all 
T said. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 3. 

“T am sorry, but I must do it; I am driven to it; every 
body has to doit; we must look at things as they are;” 
these are the reflections which lead men into violations of 
morality. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 57. 


7. A kind of self-consciousness resulting from 


an outward perception, whether directly or in-: 


directly; the exercise of the internal sense; 


the perception of a modification of conscious- 
ness; the faculty of distinguishing between a 
datum of sense and a product of reason; the 
consideration of the limitations of knowledge, 
ignorance, and error, and of other unsatisfac- 
tory states as leading to knowledge of self; 
the discrimination between the subjective and 
objective aspects of feelings. The Latin word re- 
Πεπίο was first used as a term of psychology by Thomas 
Aquinas, who seems to intend no optical metaphor, but 
to conceive that consciousness is turned back upon itself 
by the reaction of the object of outward perception. Ac- 
cording to Aquinas, pure thought in itself can know 
nothing of singulars, or particular things ; but in percep- 
tion there is a peculiar sense of reaction or reciprocation 
which he calls reflection, and this first makes us aware of 
the existence of actual singulars and also of thought as 
being an action; and this, according to him, is the first 
self-consciousness. Scotus accepted reflection, not as af- 
fording the first knowledge of singulars, but as a percep- 
tion of what passes in the mind, and thus the original 
meaning of the term was modified. Walter Burleigh, who 
died in 1337, affords an illustration of this when he says that 
the thing without is apprehended before the passion which 
is in the soul, because the thing without is apprehended 
directly, and the passion of the soul only indirectly, by 
reflection. Ramus, in his dissertation on reflection, de- 
fines it as “the successive direction of the attention to 
several partial perceptions.” A still further change of 
meaning had come about when Goclenius, in 1613, defined 
reflection as ‘‘the inward action of the soul, by which it 
recognizes both itself and its acts and ideas.” The impor- 
tance of the word in the English school of philosophy (Ber- 
Keley, Hume, etc.) may be said to be due entirely to its use 
by Locke, who explains it as follows: 


The other fountain from which experience furnisheth the 
understanding with ideas is the perception of the opera- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it is πας about 
the ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the under- 
standing with another set of ideas, which could not be 
had from things without; and such are perception, 
thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, 
and all the different actings of our own minds; which we 
being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from 
these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas as 
we do from bodies affecting our senses. This source of 
ideas every man has wholly in himself; and though it be 
not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, 
yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called 
internal sense. But asI call the other sensation, so I call 
this reflection, the ideas it affords being such only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within itself. 
By reflection, then, in the following part of this discourse, 
I would be understood to mean that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations, and the manner of them; by 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of these operations 
in the understanding. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ΤΙ. i. 4. 


Reid endeavored to revive the Ramist use of the word, 
for which he is condemned by Hamilton. Kant, in his use 
of the term, returns to something like the Thomist view, 
for he makes it a mode of consciousness by which we are 
made aware whether knowledge is sensuous or not. Kant 
makes use of the term μμ... to denote a mode of con- 
sciousness in which we distinguish between the relations 
of concepts and the corresponding relations of the objects 
of the concepts. Thus, two concepts may be different, 
and yet it may be conceived that their objects are iden- 
tical; or two concepts may be identical, and yet it may 
be conceived that their objects (say, two drops of water) 
are different. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, in his ‘“ Philoso- 
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phy of Reflection,” 1878, uses the term to denote one of 
three fundamental modes of consciousness, namely that 
in which the objective and subjective aspects of what is 
present are discriminated without being separated as per- 
son and thing. 


The faculty by which I place the comparison of repre- 


sentations in general by the side of the faculty to which 
they belong, and by which I determine whether they are 
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Reflectoire. 


central _ vertical 
section of the sur- 
face called a re- 
flectoire. It is a 
curve of thefourth 
order and sixth 
class, having a tac- 
node on the sur- 





compared with each other as belonging to the pure under- % face of the water at infinity, and a double point at the eye. 


standing or to sensuous intuition, I call transcendental re- reflector (ré-flek’tor), 0. 


Jlection. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 261. 
The particular reflection that states of consciousness are 
things, or that the Subject is its Objects, constitutes . .. 
the reflective mode of consciousness. .. . Perception... 
is the rudimentary function in reflection as well as in pri- 
mary consciousness; and reflective conception is a deriva- 
tive from it. S. Hodgson, Philosophy of Reflection, i. 2, § 3. 
8+. That which corresponds to and reflects 
something in the mind or in the nature of any 
one. 
As if folkes complexiouns [constitutions, temperaments] 
Make hem dreme of rejlexiouns. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 22. 
9. Reproach cast; censure; criticism. 
To suppose any Books of Scripture to be lost which con- 
tained any. necessary Points of Faith is a great Reflexion 
on Divine Providence. Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. ii. 


He bore all their weakness and prejudice, and returned 
not reflection for ia seep 
enn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 
10. In anat.: (a) Duplication; the folding of 
a part, as a membrane, upon itself; a bending 
back or complete deflection. (0) That which is 
reflected; a fold: as, a reflection of the perito- 
neum forming a mesentery.—11. In zodl., a 
play of color which changes in different lights: 
as, the reflections of the iridescent plumage of 
ahumming-bird. Couwes.— Axis of reflection. See 
axvis1.—Logical reflection. See logical.—Point of re- 


flection. See point!.— Total reflection. See refraction. 
5. Rumination, cogitation.—6, See remark1, η. 


reflection} (ré-flek’shon), v. t. [< reflection, n.] 

To reflect. [Rare.] 
But, reflectioning apart, thou seest, Jack, that her plot 

is beginning to work. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. xxi. 
reflectionist (ré-flek’shon-ist), ». [< reflection 
+ -ist.] Anadherent of Shadworth Hodgson’s 
philosophy of reflection. The doctrine is that a 


power of perceiving the relations of subjective and ob- 
jective aspects and elements is the highest mode of con- 


reflective (ré-flek’tiv), a. [= F. réflectif; as 
reflect + -ive. Cf. reflexive.) 1. Throwing back 
rays or images; giving reflections; reflecting. 
In the reflective stream the sighing bride 
Viewing her charms impair’d. 

A mirror . . . of the dimensions of a muffin, and about 
as reflective. L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 62. 
2. Taking cognizance of the operations of the 
mind; exercising thought or reflection; capa- 
ble of exercising thought or judgment. 

Fore’d by reflective Reason, I confess 


That human Science is uncertain Guess. 
Prior, Solomon, i. 


His perceptive and rejicctive faculties. . . thus acquired 
a precocious and extraordinary development. 
Motley. (Webster.) 
3. Having a tendency to or characterized by 
reflection. 
The Greeks are not reflective, but perfect in their senses 
and in their health, with the finest physical organization 
in the world. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 23. 


Several persons having the true dramatic feeling... 
were ovei borne by the reflective, idyllic fashion which then 
began to prevail in English verse. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 2. 
4, Devoted to reflection; containing reflections. 
[Rare.]—5. In gram., reflexive.— Reflective fac- 
ulties, in phren., a division of the intellectual faculties, 
comprising the two so-called organs of comparison and 
causality.— Reflective judgment, in the Kantian termi- 
nology, that kind of judgment that mounts from the par- 
ticular to the general. 


reflectively (ré-flek’tiv-li), adv. Ina reflective 
manner; by reflection, in any sense of that 
word. 

reflectiveness (ré-flek’tiv-nes), x. 
or quality of being reflective. 

The meditative lyric appeals to a profounder refiective- 
ness, which is feelingly alive to the full pathos of life, and 
to all the mystery of sorrow. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 118. 

reflectoire (ref-lek-twor’),n. [<F. réflectoire; as 

reflect + -ory.)] A geometrical surface whose 
form is that of 
the appearance 
of α horizon- 
tal plane seen 
through a layer 
of waterwith air 
above it.— Re- 


flectoire curve, 
a curve which is a 


ze Sciousness. 


Prior. 


The state 


Reffectoire. 


[= F. réflecteur; as 
reflect + -orl.}] 1. One who reflects or con- 
siders. 


There is scarce anything that nature has made, or that 
men do suffer, whence the devout reflector cannot take an 
occasion of an aspiring meditation. Boyle, On Colours. 


2. One who casts reflections; a censurer. 


This answerer has been pleased to find fault with about 
a dozen passages; . . . the reflector is entirely mistaken, 
and forces interpretations which never once entered into 
the writer’s head. ο Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 


3. That which reflects. Specifically —(a) A polished 
surface of metal or any other suitable material, used 
for the purpose of reflecting rays of light, heat, or sound 
in any required direction. Reflectors may be either 
plane or curvilinear; of the former the common mirror 
is a familiar example. Curvilinear reflectors admit of a 
great variety of forms, according to the purposes for 
which they are employed: they may be either convex or 
concave, spherical, elliptical, parabolic, or hyperbolic, 
etc. The parabolic form is perhaps the most generally 
serviceable, being used for many purposes of illumina- 
tion as well as for various highly important. philosophi- 
cal instruments. Its property is to reflect, in parallel 
lines, all rays diverging from the focus of the parabola, 
and conversely. A series of parabolic mirrors, by which 
the rays from one or more lamps were reflected in a par- 
allel beam, so as to render the light visible at a great dis- 
tance, was the arrangement generally employed in light- 
houses previous to the invention of the Fresnel lamp, or 
dioptric light. The annexed cut is a section of a ship’s 
lantern fitted with an Argand lamp and parabolic reflector. 
aa is the reflector, ὃ the 
lamp, situated in the focus 
of the polished concave 
paraboloid, ο the oil-cis- 
tern, d the outer frame 
of the lantern, and e the 
chimney for the escape of 
the products of combus- 
tion. (0) A reflecting tele- 
scope, the speculum of 
which is an example of the 
converse application of the 
parabolic reflector, the par- 
allel rays proceeding from 
a distant body being in this 
case concentrated into the 
focus of the reflector. See 
telescope, and cut under 
catoptric. 


Reflectors have been made as large as six feet in aper- 
ture, the greatest being that of Lord Rosse. 
Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 68. 
Double-cone reflector, a form of ventilating-reflector, 
connected with a chandelier or a similar device for sup- 
plying artificial light: used in the ceiling of a hall or other 
place of public assembly.— Parabolic reflector, a re- 
flector of paraboloidal shape: used either for concentrat- 
ing rays upon an object at the focus, as in the microscope, 
or, with a light at the focus, for reflecting the rays in 
parallel lines to form a beam of light, as in lighthouse 
and some other lanterns. See def. 3, and cut above. 
reflectory (ré-flek’to-ri), a. [< reflect + -ory.] 
Capable of being reflected. 
reflet (F. pron. ré-fla’),n. [F., reflection, ς L. 
reflectere, reflect: see reflect.]| 1. Brilliancy of 
surface, as in metallic luster or glaze on pot- 
tery, especially when having an iridescent or 
many-colored flash. 
A full crimson tint with a brilliant metallic reflt or iri- 
descence. J. ο. Robinson, 8. K. Spec. Iix., p. 421. 


2. A piece of pottery having such a glaze, es- 
pecially a tile: sometimes used attributively. 
There is in this place an enormous reflet tile. . . . The 


reflet tiles in which a copper tint is prominent. 
S. G. W. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, pp. 285, 287. 


Reflet métallique. See metallic luster, under luster2, 2. 
—Refiet nacré, a luster having an iridescent appearance 
like that of mother-of-pearl. 


reflex (ré-fieks’), v. t. [< L. reflexus, pp. of re- 
flectere, reflect: see reflect.] 1. To bend back; 
turn back. 


A dog lay, . 


od 





d 
Parabolic Reflector. 


. - his head ho upon his tail. 

. Gregory, Posthuma, p. 118. 
2+. To reflect; cast or throw, as light; let 
shine. 


May never glorious sun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 87. 


reflex (ré’fleks or ré-fleks’), a. [ς L. reflexus, 


pp. of reflectere, reflect: see reflect.] 1. Thrown 
or turned backward; having a backward direc- 
tion; reflective; reactive. 


A reflex act of the soul, or the turning of the intellec. 
tual eye inward upon its own actions. Sir M. 


. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the discernible ends of them, do evince by a reflex argu- 
ment that it is the workmanship, not of blind mechanism 
or blinder chance, but of an intelligent and aii ate 
entley. 


reflex — 


2. In painting, illuminated by light reflected 
from another part of the same picture. See 
reflected light, under reflected.—3. In biol., bent 


back; reflexed.—Refiex action, motion, or move- 
ment, in physiol., those comparatively simple actions of 
the nervous system in which a stimulus is transmitted 
along sensory nerves to a nerve-center, from which again 
it is reflected along efferent nerves to call into play some 
muscular, glandular, or other activity. These actions 
are performed involuntarily, and often unconsciously, as 
the contraction of the pupil of the eye when exposed to 
strong light. 


There is another action, namely, that of aggregation, 
which in certain cases may be called reflex, and it is the 
only known instance in the vegetable kingdom. 

Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 242. 


Reflex movements have slightly more of the appearance 
of a purposive character than automatic movements, 
though this is in many cases very vague and ill-defined. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 594. 


Reflexangle. Seeangile®, 1.— Reflex epilepsy, epilepsy 
dependent on some peripheral irritation, as a nasal poly- 
κου Ration excitation, muscular movement produced 

y the irritation of an efferent nerve.— Reflex neuralgia, 
neuralgia dependent on a source of irritation in some more 
or less distant part.— Reflex paralysis. See paralysis.— 
Reflex perception. (a) Consciousness of our states of 
mind; reflection ; internal sense; self-consciousness. (0) 
A sensation supposed to be parame by the irritation of 
an efferent or motor nerve: but the existence of the phe- 
nomenon is denied.— Reflex science, the science of sci- 
ence; logic.—Reflex sense, the power of perceiving re- 
lations among objects of imagination. This term, in the 
form reflected sense, was introduced by Shaftesbury, with 
whom, however, it merely means secondary sensation, or 
a sensation produced by ideas. Hutcheson modified the 
meaning and form of the expression.—Reflex theory, 
any one of the theories proposed to account for or explain 
the phenomena of reflex action in physiology.— Reflex 
vision, vision by means of reflected light, as from mirrors. 
— Reflex zenith-tube, an instrument used at Greenwich 
to observe the transit of y Draconis in an artificial hori- 
zon, that star coming nearly to the zenith at that observa- 


tory. 
reflex (ré’fleks, formerly also ré-fleks’), n. [< 
F. réflexe = Sp. reflejo= Pg. reflexo = It. rifles- 
so, a reflex, reflection, < L. reflexus, a bending 
back, a recess, ς reflectere, pp. reflexus, bend 
back: see reflect, reflex,v.] 1. Reflection; an 
image produced by reflection. 


Yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 
’Tis but the pale rejlex of Cynthia's brow. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 20. 


2. A mere copy; an adapted form: as, a Mid- 
dle Latin reflex of an Old French word.—8., 
Light reflected from an illuminated surface to 
one in shade; hence, in painting, the illumina- 
tion of one body or a part of it by light reflect- 
ed from another body represented in the same 
piece. See reflected light, under reflected, 


Yet, since your light hath once enlumind me, 
With my reflex yours shall encreased be. 
Spenser, Sonnets, lxvi. 


4. Same as reflex action (which see, under re- 
flex, a.). 

These reflexes are caused by mechanical irritation of the 
pleural surface. Medical News, LII. 496. 


Abdominal reflex. See abdominal.—Cornea-reflex, 
winking on irritation of the cornea.—Cremasteric re- 
flex, contraction of the cremaster muscle on stimulation 
of the skin on the inside of the thigh.—Deep reflexes, 
reflexes developed by percussion of tendons or bones, 
as the knee-jerk.—Epigastric reflex, irritation of the 
skin in the fifth or sixth intercostal space on the side of 
the chest, causing a contraction of the highest fibers 
of the rectus abdominis muscle.—Gluteal reflex, con- 
traction of the gluteal muscles, due to irritation of the 
skin of the nates. The center is in the spinal cord in the 
region of the fourth or fifth lumbar nerve.— Knee-reflex. 
Same as knee-jerk.— Paradoxical pupilary reflex, the 
dilatation of the pupil on stimulation of the retina 
by light. Also called paradoxical pupilary reaction.— 
Patellar-tendon reflex. Same as knee-jerk.— Plan- 
tar reflex, the reflex action producing movements in 
toes and foot evoked by tickling the sole of the foot. 
Also called Fee αμ πως reflex, in exp. 
psychol. and psychopathol., a change in the electrical 
conductivity of the tissues of the living body, registered 
by a galvanometer (with or without the intervention of 
a constant electric current) as a reflex response to the in- 
cidence upon the organism of sensory or psychical 
stimuli. Also called psychophysical galvanic reflex ; psy- 
chogalvanie reaction ; the galvanic phenomenon.—Pupi- 
lary light-reflex, the contraction of the pupil when 
light falls on the retina. The action is bilateral, both 
pupils contracting though only one retina is stimulated. 
The paradoxical pupilary reflex or reaction is the dilata- 
tion of the pupil when light falls on the retina: it occurs 
in rare abnormal states.—Pupilary skin-reflex, the 
dilatation of the pupil on more or less intense stimulation 
of the skin. The motor path is through the cervical sym- 
pathetic.—Reflex-center, the collection of nerve-cells or 
nucleus in the brain in which the afferent sensory im- 
pulse becomes changed to the efferent motor impulse. 
—Scapular reflex, contraction of the posterior axillary 
fold, due to irritation of the skin in the interscapular 
region.—Sole reflex. Same as plantar rejflex.—Spinal 


reflexes, such reflex actions as have their centers in the 
spinal cord.—Superficial reflexes, such reflexes as are 
developed from skin stimulation, as the plantar, cremas- 
teric, abdominal, or other reflexes. —Tendon-reflex. 
Same as myotatic contraction (which see, under myotatic). 
reflexed (ré-flekst’), a. [< reflex, v., + -ed2.] 1. 
In bot., bent abruptly backward: said of pet- 
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als, sepals, leaf-veins, ete.—2. In zodl., bent 
back or up; reflex.—38. In her., curved twice: 
same as bowed, but applied especially to the 
chain secured to the collar of a beast, which 
often takes an S-curve. Also reflected.—Re- 
flexed antenns, antennz carried constantly bent back 
over the head and body.—Refiexed ovipositor, an ovi- 


positor which is turned back so as to lie on the upper 
surface of the abdomen, as in certain Chalcidide. 


reflexibility (ré-flek-si-bil’i-ti), mn. [= F. ré- 
flexibilité = Sp. reflexibilidad = Pg. reflexibili- 
dade = It. reflessibilita ; as reflexible + -ity (see 
-bility).| The quality of being reflexible, or 
capable of being reflected: as, the reflexibility 
of light-rays. 
Reflexibility of Rays is their disposition to be reflected 


or turned back into the same Medium from any other. 


Medium upon whose surface they fall. 
Newton, Opticks, I. i. 3. 
reflexible (ré-flek’si-bl), a. [= F. réflexible = 
Sp. reflexible = Pg. reflexivel = It. reflessibile ; 
as reflex, v., + -ible (ef. flexible).| Capable of 
being reflected or thrown back. 
Rays are more or less reflexible which are turned back 
more or less easily. Newton, Opticks, I. i. 3. 
reflexion, ». See reflection. 
reflexity (ré-flek’si-ti),m. [< reflex, a., + -ity.] 
The capacity of being reflected. [Rare.] 
reflexive (ré-flek’siv), a.andn. [< OF. reflexif, 
F. réflexif = Pr. reflexiu = Sp. Pg. reflexive = 
It. reflessivo, riflessivo, «Τι. reflexus, pp. of reflec- 
tere, bend backward: see reflect. } τ α. 1. Re- 
flective; bending or turning backward; having 
respect to something past. 
Assurance reflexive . . . cannot be a divine faith. 
Hammond, Pract. Catechism, i. § 3. 
The reflexive power of flame is nearly the same as that 
of tracing-paper. 4. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 413. 
2. Capable of reflection; reflective. 


In general, brute animals are of sucha nature as is de- 
void of that free and reflexive reason which is requisite to 
acquired art and consultation. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 13. 
3+. Casting or containing a reflection or cen- 
sure. 

I would fain know what man almost there is that does 

not resent an ugly reflexive word. South, Sermons, X. vi. 


Reflexive verb, in gram., a verb of which the action 
turns back upon the subject or which has for its direct 
object a pronoun representing its agent or subject: as, I 
bethought myself; the witness forswore himself. Pronouns 
of this class are called reflexive pronouns, and in English 
are generally compounds with self; though such examples 
as he bethought him how he should act also occur. 


I do repent me, as it is an evil, 
And take the shame with joy. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 3. 35. 


II, ». A reflexive verb or pronoun. 


What I wish to say is, that the reflexive which serves to 
express the passive is a causal reflexive. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 209. 

reflexively (ré-flek’siv-li), adv. 1. Inarefiex- 

ive manner; in a direction backward: as, to 

meditate reflexively upon one’s course.—2. In 

gram., after the manner of a reflexive verb.— 
3t. Reflectingly; slightingly; with censure. 

Ay, but he spoke slightly and reflexively of such a lady. 

South, Sermons, VI. iii. 

reflexiveness (ré-flek’siv-nes), x. The state or 
quality of being reflexive. 

reflexly (ré’fleks-li or ré-fleks’li), adv. In are- 
flex manner. 

reflexogenic (ré-flek-s6-jen’ik),a. [< L. reflexus, 
reflex (see reflex, a.), + -genus, producing: see 
-genic.| Producing an increased tendency to 
reflex motions. 

refloatt (ré-flot’), n. [¢< re- + float, after F. re- 
flot, reflux, ebb: see float.] <A flowing back; 
reflux; ebb. 

Of which kind we conceive the main float and refloat of 
the sea is, which is by consent of the universe as part of 
the diurnal motion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 907. 

reflorescence (ré-fld-res’ens), n. [< L. reflores- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of reflorescere, begin to bloom 
again,< re-, again, + florescere, begin to bloom: 
see flourish. Cf. reflourish.] A blossoming 
anew; reflowering. 

Nor can we, it is apprehended, peruse the account of 
the flowering rod of Aaron . . . without being led to re- 
flect on the ascertainment of the Melchisedekian priest- 
hood to the person of Christ, by the reflorescence of that 
mortal part which he drew from the stem of Jesse. 

Horne, Works, IV. xvi. 
reflourish (ré-flur’ish), ο. 7. [ς OF. refleuriss-, 
stem of certain parts of reflurir, reflorir, re- 
fleurir, F. refieurir = It. rifiorire, ς L. *reflo- 
rere, bloom again (ef. Sp. Pg. reflorecer, ς L. 
reflorescere, begin to bloom again), < re-, again, 
+ florere, bloom: see flourish.] To revive, 
flourish, or bloom anew. 


reflux-valve (ré’fluks-valv), n. 


refocillatet (ré-fos’i-lat), v. ¢. 


refocillationt (ré-fos-i-la’shon), η. 


refold (ré-f61d’), v. t. 


refoot (ré-fut’), v. t. 


refoot 


For Israel to reflourish, and take new life by the iniiuxes 

of the Holy Spirit. Waterland, Works, III. 421. 
reflow (ré-fl0’), ο. ἱ. [< re- + flow,v.] To flow 
back; ebb. 

When any one blessed spirit rejoices, his joy goes round 
the whole society ; and then all their rejoicings in his joy 
reflow upon and swell and multiply it. 

J. Scott, Christian Life, I. iii. § 3. 
reflow (re-flo’), n. [< reflow, v.] A reflux; a 
flowing back; refluence; ebb. 
reflower (ré-flou’ér), v. [< re- + flower, v. Cf. 
reflorescence, reflourish.| I, intrans. To flower 
again. 
IT. trans. To cause to flower or bloom again. 
Her footing makes the ground all fragrant-fresh ; 
Her sight re-jlowres th’ Arabian Wildernes. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
reflowing (ré-flo’ing), π. <A flowing back; re- 
flux. 

By . . . working upon our spirits they can moderate 

as they please the violence of our passions, which are 


nothing but the flowings and reflowings of our spirits to 
and fro from our hearts. 


J. Scott, Christian Life, ΤΙ. vii. § 10. 

refluence (ref’lj-ens), ». [< refluen(t) + -ce.] 

1. A flowing back; reflux; ebb.—2. A back- 
ward movement. 


Nay but, my friends, one hornpipe further, a refluence 
back, and two doubles forward. 


Greene, James the Fourth, iv. 
refluency (ref’lij-en-si), ». [As refluence (see 
-cy).| Same as refluence. 
All things sublunary move continually in aninterchange- 
able flowing and refluencie. 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. vi. 2. 
refluent (ref’lj-ent), a. [= F. refluant = Sp. 
Pg. refluente = It. rifluente, < L. refiuen(t-)s, ppr. 
of refluere (> It. rifluire = Sp. Pg. refluir = F. 
refluer), flow back, <¢ L. re-, back, + fluere, flow: 
see fluent.| Flowing or surging back; ebbing: 
as, the refluent tide. 
And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured. 
Scott, L. of the L., vi. 18. 


| And in haste the refluent ocean 
ie bod from the shore, and left the line of the sand- 
eac 
Covered with waifs of the tide. 
Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 5. 
refluoust (ref’lj-us), a. [= It. refluo, < L. re- 
Jluus, flowing back, ς refluere, flow back: see 
refluent.] Flowing back; refluent; ebbing. 
The stream of Jordan, south of their going over, was not 
supplied with any reciprocall or refluous tide out of the 
Dead Sea. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, ΤΙ. i.17. (Davies.) 
reflux (ré’fluks), η. [< reflux = Sp. reflujo = F. 
Pg. refluxo = It. riflusso, < ML. *refluxus, a flow- 
ing back, ebb, < L. refluere, pp. refluxus, flow 
back: see refluent.] <A flowing back: as, the 
flux and reflux of the tides. 


If man were out of the world, who were then to search 
out the causes of the flux and rejfluaw of the sea, and the 
hidden virtue of the magnet? 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 12. 


There will be disputes among its neighbours, and some 
of these will prevail at one time and some at another, in 
the perpetual flux and reflux of human affairs. 

Bolingbroke, The Occasional Writer, No. 2. 


The old miracle of the Greek proverb, . . . which adopted 
the reflux of rivers towards their fountains as the liveliest 
type of the impossible. De Quincey, Homer, iii. 
An automatic 
valve designed to prevent reflux; a back-pres- 
sure valve. H. H. Knight. 

[< LL. refocilla- 
tus, pp. of refocillare (> It. rifocillare, refocillare 
= Sp. refocilar = Pg. refocillar), warm into life 
again, revive, revivify, < L. re-, again, + focil- 
lure, focillari, revive by warmth, cherish, ¢ fo- 
cus, a hearth, fireplace: see focus.}] To warm 
into life again; revive; refresh; reinvigorate. 

The first view thereof did even refocillate my spirits. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 110. 
( [= Sp. re- 
focilacion = Pg. refocillacdo,< LiL. as if *refocil 
latio(n-), ς refocillare, refocillate: see refocil 
ἰαίε.] The act of refocillating or impacting 
new vigor; restoration of strength by retresh. 
ment; also, that which causes such restoration. 

Marry, sir, some precious cordial, some costly refocilla- 
tion, a composure comfortable and restorative. 

Middleton, Mad World, iii. 2. 
[< re- + fold1.] To fold 
again. 


refolded (ré-fdl’ded), a. In entom., replicate: 


noting the wings when fluted or folded longi- 
tudinally, like a fan, and then turned back on 
themselves, as in the earwigs. 

[< re- + foot.] Torepair 
by supplying with a new foot, as a boot or a 
stocking. 





reforest 


reforest (ré-for’est),v.¢. [< re- + forest.] To 
replant with forest-trees; restore to the condi- 
tion of forest or woodland; reafforest. 

Within the last twenty years, France has reforested 


about two hundred and fifty thousand acres of mountain- 
lands. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXII. 228. 


The reforesting of the denuded areas in the lower hills. 
Nature, XX XVII. 467. 
reforestation (ré-for-es-ta’shon), . [<reforest 
+ -ation.] The act or process of reforesting ; 
replanting with forest-trees. 
Quite recently districts have been enclosed for reforesta- 
tion, and the eucalyptus and other trees have been planted. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 938. 
reforge (ré-forj’), v.t [= F. reforger; as re- 
+ forge.| To forge or form again; hence, to 
fabricate or fashion anew; make over. 
The kyngdome of God receiueth none but suche as be 


reforged and chaunged according to this paterne. 
J. Udali, On Luke xviii. 


reforger (ré-for’jér), η. One who reforges; one 


who makes over. 
But Christe, beyng a newe reforger of the olde lawe, in 
stede of burnte offreyng did substitute charitee. 
J. Udall, On Luke xxiv. 


reform (ré-férm’), v. [Early mod. E. also re- 
fourm ; < ME. reformen, refourmen (= D. refor- 
meren = G. reformiren = Sw. reformera = Dan. 
reformere), < OF. reformer, refurmer, refformer, 
reffourmer, form anew, reform, rectify, ete., F. 
reformer, form anew, réformer, reform, rectify, 
correct, reduce, put on half-pay, = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
reformar = It. riformare, reform,< L. reformare, 
form anew, remodel, remold, transform, meta- 
morphose, change, alter, amend, reform (as 
manners or discipline), <¢ re-, again, + formare, 
form: see form.] 1. trans. 1. To form again 
or anew; remake; reconstruct; renew. [In this, 
the original sense, and in the following sense, usually with 


a full pronunciation of the prefix, and sometimes written 
distinctively re-form.] 
Then carppez to syr Gawan the knyzt in the grene, 


“Refourme we oure forwardes [covenants], er we fyrre 
asse.” 


ir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 377. 
And right so in the same forme, 
In flesshe and bloud he shall reforme, 
Whan time cometh, the quicke and dede. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 

Beholde the buyldynge of the towre; yf it be well I am 
contente, and yf ony thynge be amysse yt shall be re- 
JSourmed after your deuyse. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. lxxxiii. 

She saw the bees lying dead in heaps. . . . She could 
render back no life; she could set not a muscle in motion; 
she could re-form not a filament of a wing. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 

Napoleon was humbled; the map of Europe was re- 
Jormed on a plan which showed a respect for territorial 
rights, and a just recognition both of the earnings of 
force and of the growth of ideas. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 237. 
2. To restore to the natural or regular order or 
arrangement: as, to reform broken or scattered 
troops. 

In accustoming officers to seek all opportunities for 
re-forming dispersed men at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 354. 

Then came the command to re-form the battalion. 

The Century, XX XVII. 469. 
3, To restore to a former and better state, or 
to bring from a bad to a good state; change 
from worse to better; improve by alteration, 
rearrangement, reconstruction, or abolition of 
defective parts or imperfect conditions, or by 
substitution of something better; amend; cor- 
rect: as, to reform a profligate man; to reform 
corrupt manners or morals; to reform the cor- 
rupt orthography of English or French. 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 78. 

In the Beginning of his Reign, he refined and reformed 

the Laws of the Realm. Baker, Chronicles, p. 56. 


When Men have no mind to be reformed, they must 
have some Terms of Reproach to fasten upon those who 
go about to do it. Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. v. 

Reforming men’s conduct without reforming their na- 
tures is impossible. Η. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 384. 


4. To abandon, remove, or abolish for some- 
thing better. [Rare.] 


1 Play. I hope we have reformed that [bombastic act- 
ing] indifferently with us, sir. 
Hamlet. O, reform it altogether. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 40. 


5η. To mend, in a physical sense; repair. 


He gave towardes the reforming of that church [St. 
Helen’s] five hundred markes. 
Stowe, Survey of London, p. 181. 


6. To correct. [Rare.] 
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The prophet Esay also saith, “ Who hath reformed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or who is of His council to teach Him?” 
Becon, Works, ii. 39. (Davies.) 
To reform an instrument, in law, to adjudge that it 
be read and taken differently from what it is expressed, 
as when it was drawn without correctly expressing the 
intent of the parties.=Syn. 3. Improve, Better, etc. (see 
amend), repair, reclaim, remodel. ς ἳ 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. Toform again; get into order 
or line again; resume order, as troops or a pro- 
cession. [In this use treated asin I., 1, above.] 
—2. To abandon that which is evil or corrupt 
and return to that whichis good; change from 
worse to better; be amended or redeemed. 


Experience shows that the Turk never has reformed, and 
reason, arguing from experience, will tell us that the Turk 
never can reform. KE. A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 422. 


reform (ré-form’), π. [= D. reforme = G. 
Sw. Dan. reform; < F. réforme = Sp. Pg. re- 
forma = It. riforma, reform; from the verb. ] 
Any proceeding which either brings back a bet- 
ter order of things or reconstructs the present 
order to advantage; amendment of what is de- 
fective, vicious, depraved, or corrupt; a change 
from worse to better; reformation: as, to intro- 
duce reforms in sanitary matters; to be an ad- 
vocate of reform. 


A variety of schemes, founded in visionary and imprac- 
ticable ideas of reform, were suddenly produced. 
Pitt, Speech on Parliamentary Reform, May 7, 1783. 


Great changes and new manners have occur’d, 
And blest reforms. Cowper, Conversation, 1. 804. 


Our fervent wish, and we will add our sanguine hope, 
is that we may see such a reform of the House of Com- 
mons as may render its votes the express image of the 
opinion of the middle orders of Britain. 

Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 


Revolution means merely transformation, and is accom- 
plished when an entirely new principle is— either with 
force or without it —put in the place of an existing state 
of things. Reform, on the other hand, is when the prin- 
ciple of the existing state of things is continued, and only 
developed to more logical or just consequences. The 
means do not signify. A reform may be carried out by 
bloodshed, and a revolution in the profoundest tranquillity. 
Lassalle, quoted in Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 66. 


Ballot reform, reform in the manner of voting in popu- 
lar elections. Since about 1887 several of the United States 
have passed laws designed to promote secrecy in voting, 
to discourage corruption at elections, and to provide for 
an exclusively official ballot; these laws are modeled more 
or less on the so-called Australian system in elections.— 
Civil-service reform, in U. S. politics, reform in the 
administration of the civil service of the United States ; 
more generally, reform in the administration of the entire 
public service, federal, State, and local. The main ob- 
jects of this reform are the abolition of abuses of pa- 
tronage and the spoils system, discouragement of the in- 
terference of office-holders in active politics, abolition of 
arbitrary appointments to and removals from office, quali- 
fication by competitive examination for appointment toall 
offices of a clerical nature, and promotion for merit. Since 
the passage of the Civil-service Act in 1871 this reform has 
been one of the leading questions for public discussion. 
See Civil-service Act (under civil) and spoils system (under 
spoil).— Reform Act. See Reform B.ll.—Reform Bill, 
specifically, in Eng. hist., a bill for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the number of voters in elections for members of the 
House of Commons, and of removing inequalities in rep- 
resentation. The first of these bills, passed in 1832 by 
the Liberals after a violent struggle, and often called spe- 
cifically The Reform Bill, disfranchised many rotten bor- 
oughs, gave“increased representation to the large towns, 
and enlarged the number of the holders of county and 
borough franchise. The effect of the second Reform Bill, 
passed by the Conservatives in 1867, was in the direction of 
a more democratic representation, and the same tendency 
was further shown in the Franchise Bill (see franchise) 
passed by the Liberals in 1884.—Reform school, a re- 
formatory. [U.S8S.]—Spelling reform. See spelling.— 
Tariff reform. See tarif.=Syn. Amendment, etc. See 
reformation. 

reformable (ré-fér’ma-bl), a. [ς ME. reforma- 
ble, < OF. reformable, F. réformable = Sp. re- 
formable = Pg. reformavel = It. riformabile, < 
ML. *reformabilis, ς L. reformare, reform: see 
reform, v.] Capable of being reformed; inclined 
to reform. 


Yf ony of the said articlis be contrary to the liberte of 
the said cite, or old custumes of the same, thath hit be 
reformabyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, Bailiffs, and the 
comen counsayle of the citee. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 337. 
A seruaunt not reformable, that 
Takes to his charge no heede, 
Ofte tymes falleth to pouertye; 
In wealth he may not byde. 
Babees Book (i. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 


Woman [Eliz. Young), I have sued for thee indeed, and 
I promise thee, if thou wilt be reformable, my Lord will be 
good unto thee. Foxe, Martyrs, III. 769, an. 1558. 

reformade}t (ref-dr-mad’), n. [Appar. an An- 
glicization of reformado.] A reduced or dis- 
missed officer; a disbanded or non-effective 
soldier. 

They also that rode Reformades, and that came down to 
see the Battle, they shouted... and sung. [Marginal 
note by author, “ The Reformades joy.”) 

Bunyan, Holy War, p. 128. 
reformadot (ref-dr-ma’d6), n. and a. [< Sp. 
reformado = Pg. reformado = It. riformato = F. 





reformation 


réformé, reformed, reduced, < L. reformatus, 
pp. of reformare, reform, refashion, amend: see 
reform, v.| I, n. 1. A monk who demands or 
favors the reform of his order. 


Amongst others, this was one of Celestin the pope’s 
caveats for his new reformadoes. Weever. (Latham.) 


2. A military officer who, for some disgrace, is 
deprived of his command, but retains his rank 
and perhaps his pay; also, generally, an officer 
without a command. 


He had . . . writhen himself into the habit of one of 
your poor infantry, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten 
gentlemen of the round. . . . Into the likeness of one of 
these reformados had he moulded himself. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 


II, a. 1. Penitent; reformed; devoted to 
reformation. 


Venus, and all her naked Loves, 
The reformado nymph removes. 
Fenton, The Fair Nun. 


2. Pertaining to or in the condition of a refor- 
mado; hence, inferior, degraded. 


Although your church be opposite 
To ours, as Black-friars are to White, 
In rule and order, yet I grant 
You are a reformado saint. 
5. Butler, Hudibras, IT. ii. 116. 


reformalizet (ré-for’mal-iz), v.i. [Irreg. < re- 
form + -al + -ize; or ¢ re- + formalize.| To 
make pretension to improvement or to formal 
correctness. 


Christ’s doctrine [is] pure, correcting all the unpure 
glosses of the reformalizing Pharisees. 
Loe, Blisse of Brightest Beauty (1614), p. 25. (Latham.) 


reformation (ref-dr-ma’shon),. [«< OF. refor- 
macion, reformation, F.réformation = Pr. refor- 
macio = Sp. reformacion = Pg. reformagdo = It. 
riformazione, < L. reformatio(n-), a reforming, 
amending, reformation, transformation, { re- 
formare, pp. reformatus, reform: see reform, v.] 
1. Theact of forming anew; asecond forming 
in order: as, the reformation of a column of 
troops into a hollow square, [In this literal sense 
usually pronounced ré-fér-ma’shon, and sometimes writ- 
ten distinctively with a hyphen.) 
2. The act of reforming what is defective or 
evil, or the state of being reformed; correction 
or amendment, as of life or manners, or of a 
government. 


I would rather thinke (sauing reformacion of other bet- 
ter learned) that this Tharsis . . . were rather some other 
countrey in the south partes of the world then this Thar- 
sis of Cilicia. 

R, Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. 8, 


Never was such a sudden scholar made; 

Never came reformation in a flood 

With such a heady currance, scouring faults. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 33. 


God has set before me two great objects, the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade and the reformation of manners, 
Wilberforce, Journal, Oct. 28, 1787 (Life, v.). 
Specifically, with the definite article—3. [cap.] 
The great religious revolution in the sixteenth 
eentury, which led to the establishment of the 


Protestant churches. The Reformation assumed dif- 
ferent aspects and resulted in alterations of discipline or 
doctrine more or less fundamental in different countries 
and in different stages of its progress. Various reformers 
of great influence, as Wyclif and Huss, had appeared be- 
fore the sixteenth century, but the Reformation proper 
began nearly simultaneously in Germany under the lead 
of Luther and in Switzerland under the lead of Zwingli. 
The chief points urged by the Reformers were the need of 
justification by faith, the use and authority of the Scrip- 
tures and the right of private judgment in their interpre- 
tation, and the abandonment of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, the adoration of the Virgin Mary and saints, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and various other doctrines 
and rites regarded by the Reformers as unscriptural. In 
the German Reformation the leading features were the 
publication at Wittenberg of Luther’s ninety-five theses 
against indulgences in 1517, the excommunication of 
Luther in 1520, his testimony before the Diet of Worms 
in 1521, the spread of the principles in many of the Ger- 
man states, as Hesse, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and the 
opposition to them by the emperor, the Diet and Con- 
fession of Augsburg in 1530, and the prolonged struggle 
between the Protestants and the Catholics, ending with 
comparative religious equality in the Peace of Passau in 
1552. The Reformation spread in Switzerland under 
Zwingli and Calvin, in France, Hungary, Bohemia, the 
Scandinavian countries, Low Countries, ete. In Scotland 
it was introduced by Knox about 1560. In England it led 
in the reign of Henry VIII. to the abolition of the papal 
supremacy and the liberation from papal control of the 
Church of England, which, after a short Roman Catholic 
reaction under Mary, was firmly established under Eliza- 
beth. In many countries the Reformation occasioned an 
increased strength and zeal in the Roman Catholic Church 
sometimes called the Counter-Reformation. The term Ref- 
ormation as applied to this movement is not of course 
accepted by Roman Catholics, who use it only with some 
word of qualification, 


Prophesies and Forewarnings . . . sent before of God, 
by divers and sundry good men, long before the time of 
Luther, which foretold and prophesied of this Reforma- 
tion of the Church to come. 

Foxe, Martyrs (ed. 1684), II. 43. 


reformation 


Festival of the Reformation, an annual commemora- 
tion in Germany, and among Lutherans generally, of the 
nailing of the ninety-five theses on the doors of the Castle 
chureh at Wittenberg on October 31st, 1517.— Reforma- 
tion of the calendar, the institution of the Gregorian 
calendar. See calendar.=Syn. 2. Amendment, Reform, 
Reformation. Amendment may be of any degree, however 
small; reform applies to something more thorough, and 
reformation to that which is most important, thorough, 
and lasting of all. Hence, when we speak of temperance 
reform, we dignify it less than when we call it temperance 
reformation. Moral reform, religious reformation; tem- 
porary amendment or reform, permanent reformation. Re- 
Jorm represents the state more often than reformation. 


reformative (ré-f6r’ma-tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. re- 
formativo; as reform + -ative.] Forming again; 
having the property of renewing form. 
reformatory (re-for’ma-td-ri), a. andn. [=F. 
réformatoire = Sp. Pg. reformatorio ; as reform 
+ -atory.) 1. a. Having a tendency to reform 


or renovate; reformative.—Reformatory school, 
areformatory. See ΤΙ. 


II. n.; pl. reformatories (-riz). An institution 
for the reception and reformation of youths who 


have already begun a career of vice or crime. 
Reformatories, or reformatory schools, are, in Great Brit- 
ain, identical in character with certified industrial schools, 
admission to either being determined by differences of age 
and criminality, and they differ from ragged schools in so 
far as they are supported by the state, and receive only such 
children or youths as are under judicial sentence. 


reformed (ré-f6rmd’), p.a. [Early mod. E. also 
refourmed; < reform + -ed2.] 1. Corrected; 
amended; restored to a better or to a good state: 
as, a reformed profligate; reformed spelling. 


Very noble and refourmed knight, by the words of your 
letter I understood howe quickly ye medicine of my writ- 
ing came to your heart. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 181. 


2+. Deprived of rank or position, or reduced in 


pay. See reformado, 2.—Captain reformedt. See 
captain.— Reformed Bernardines. See Feuilant, 1.— 
Reformed Church. (a) A general name for the Protes- 
tant bodies on the continent of Europe which trace their 
origin to the Swiss reformation under Zwingli and Calvin, 
as distinguished from the Lutheran Church. In France 
the Reformed were known as Huguenots. In the Nether- 
lands the Arminians afterward separated from the Cal- 
vinists Nop Apher In Germany, after 1817, the greater 
part of the Reformed and Lutherans combined to 
form the United Evangelical Church. Specifically —(0) 
In the United States: (1) The Reformed (Dutch) Church 
in America, growing out of a union among the Dutch 
churches in America in 1770 and finally perfected in 
1812. The territory of the denomination was at first 
limited to the States of New York and New Jersey and a 
small part of Pennsylvania, but was gradually extended 
to the West. The affairs of each congregation are man- 
aged by a consistory, consisting of elders and deacons 
chosen for two years. The elders, with the pastor, receive 
and dismiss members and exercise discipline; the deacons 
have charge of the alms. Both together are ex officio 
trustees of the church, hold its property, and call its min- 
ister. Ex-elders and ex-deacons constitute what is called 
the Great Consistory, which may be summoned to give ad- 
vice in important matters. The minister and one elder 
from each congregation in a certain district constitute a 
classis, which supervises spiritual concerns in that district. 
Four ministers and four elders from each classis in a larger 
district make a Particular Synod, with similar powers. 
Representatives, clerical and lay, from each classis, pro- 
portioned in number to the size of the classis, constitute 
the General Synod, which has supervision of the whole, 
and is a court of last resort in judicial cases, Thechurch 
is Calvinistic in its theological belief, and possesses a lit- 
urgy the greater part of which is optional except the offices 
for the sacraments, for ordination, and for church disci- 
pline. (2) The Reformed (German) Church in the United 
States. This church was constituted by colonies from 
Germany in New York, Maryland, Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina. The first synod was organized September 
27th, 1747, under the care of the Reformed Classis of Am- 
sterdam. The church holds to the parity of the ministry, 
maintains a presbyterial form of government, is moder- 
ately Calvinistic in its theology, and provides liturgical 
forms of service, which are, however, chiefly optional. (3) 
The True Reformed Dutch Church, the result of a seces- 
sion from the Reformed Dutch Church in America in 1822. 
(4) The Reformed Episcopal Church, an Episcopal church 
organized in the United States in 1873, by eight clergy- 
men and twenty laymen previously members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. It maintains the episcopacy 
as a desirable form of church polity, but not as of divine 
obligation, continues to use the Book of Common Prayer, 
yut in a revised form, and rejects the doctrines of apos- 
tolic succession, the priesthood of the clergy, the sacrifice 
or oblation in the Lord’s Supper, the real presence, and 
baptismal regeneration.— Reformed officer, in the Brit- 
ish army, one who is continued on full pay or half-pay 
after his troops are broken up. Farrow, Mil. Encyc.—Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, a Presbyterian denomi- 
nation originating in Scotland. See Cameronian, n., 1, 
and Covenanter, 2.— Reformed procedure, See equity, 
2 (b).— The Reformed, on the continent of Europe, Cal- 
vinistic Protestants as distinguished from Lutherans. 
reformedlyt (ré-fér’med-li), adv. In or after 


the manner of areform. [Rare.] 

A fierce Reformer once, now ranckl’d with a contrary 
heat, would send us back, very reformedly indeed, to learn 
Reformation from Tyndarus and Rebuffus, two canonical 
Promoters. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

reformer (ré-fér’mér), n. [< reform + -er1.] 
1. One who effects a reformation or amend- 
ment: as, a reformer of manners or of abuses; 
specifically [cap.], one of those who instituted 
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or assisted in the religious reformatory move- 
ments of the sixteenth century and earlier. 
God’s passionless reformers, influences 


That purify and heal and are not seen. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 


2. One who promotes or urges reform: as, a 
tariff reformer; a spelling reformer. 

They could not call him a revenue reformer, and still 
less could they call him a civil-service reformer, for there 
were few abuses of the civil service of which he had not, 
during the whole of his life, been an active promoter. 

The Nation, XV. 68. 

reformist (ré-fér’mist), n. [= F. réformiste ; 

as reform + -ist.] 1+. [cap.] One who is of the 
reformed religion; a Protestant. 

This comely Subordination of Degrees we once had, and 
we had a visible conspicuous Church, to whom all other 
Reformists gave the upper Hand. Howell, Letters, iv. 36. 
2. One who proposes or favors a political re- 
form. [Rare.] 

Such is the language of reform, and the spirit of a re- 
Formist ! 1. D’ Israeli, Calam. of Authors, p. 204. 

refortify (ré-for’ti-fi), v.t. [= OF. (and F.) re- 
fortifier = It. rifortificare, < ML. refortificare, 
ς L. re-, again, + ML. fortificare, fortify: see 
fortify.) To fortify anew. 

refossiont (ré-fosh’on), π. [< L. refossus, pp. 
of refodere, dig up or out again, ¢ re-, again, + 
fodere, dig: see fossil.] The act of digging up 
again. 

Hence are . . . refossion of graues, torturing of the sur- 
viving, worse than many deaths. 

Bp. Hail, St. Paul’s Combat. 

refound! (ré-found’), 0. 1. [<« OF. (and F.) re- 

Jonder, found or build again, ς re-, again, + 

fonder, found: see found?.| To found again or 
anew; establish on a different basis. 


George II. refounded and reformed the Chair which I 
have the honour to fill. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 4. 
refound? (ré-found’), v. ἵ. [ς OF. (and F.) re- 
Sondre = Pr. refondre = Sp. Pg. refundir = It. 
rifondere, cast over again, recast, ς L. refun- 
dere, pour back or out, ς re-, back, + fundere, 
pour: see found3.| To found or cast anew. 
Perhaps they are all antient bells refounded. 

T. Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 8. 
refounder (ré-foun’dér),». [<refound! + -erl.] 
One who refounds, rebuilds, or reéstablishes. 

Charlemagne, . . . the refounder of that empire which 
is the ideal of despotism in the Western world. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 142. 
refract (ré-frakt’), v. t. [= F. réfracter, « L. 
refractus, pp. of refringere, break back, break 
up, break open, hence turn aside, < re-, back, 
+ frangere, break: see fraction. Cf. refrain?.] 
To bend sharply or abruptly; especially, in 
optics, to bend from the straight path, as a ray 
of light, on passing obliquely from one medium 
into another of a different optical density. See 
refraction. 
Visual beams refracted through another’s eye. 
Selden, Pref. to Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
refractable (ré-frak’ta-bl), a. [« refract + 
-able.] Capable of being refracted; refrangi- 
ble, as a ray of light or heat. Dr. H. More. 
refractaryt (ré-frak’ta-ri), a. [= OF. refrac- 
taire, F. réfractaire = Sp. Pg. refractario = It. 
refrattario, < L. refractarius, stubborn, obsti- 
nate, refractory, < refringere, pp. refractus, 
break in pieces: see refract and -aryl. Cf. re- 
fractory.| The earlier and more correct form 
of refractory. Cotgrave. 
refracted (ré-frak’ted), a. In bot., abruptly 
bent backward from the base. 
refracting (ré-frak’ting), p.a. Serving ortend- 
ing to refract; turning from a direct course.— 
Doubly refracting spar, Iceland spar. See calcite and 
spar2.— Refracting le of a prism, the angle formed 
by the two faces of the triangular prism used to decom- 
pose white or solar light.—Refracting dial. See dial. 
—Refracting surface, a surface bounding two trans- 
parent media, at which a ray of light, in passing from one 


into the other, undergoes refraction.— Refracting sys- 
tem, in lighthouses, same as dioptric system (which see 


zx under dioptric).— Refracting telescope. See telescope. 


refraction (ré-frak’shon),n. [< OF. refraction, 
F. réfraction = Sp. refraccion = Pg. γε[γαεςᾶο = 
It. rifrazione, refrazione, ς ML. refractio(n-), lit. 
a breaking up (in logie tr. Gr. ἀνάκλασις), NL. re- 
fraction, < L. refringere, pp. refractus, break up, 
break open, break topieces: see refract.] 1. The 
act of refracting, or the state of being refracted: 
almost exclusively restricted to physics, and 
applied to a change of direction of rays, as of 
light, heat, or sound, which are obliquely in- 
cident upon and pass through a surface bound- 
ing two media differing in optical density, 
as air and water, or of rays which traverse a 


refraction 


medium the density of which is not uniform, as 


the atmosphere. It is found (1) that, when passing 
into a denser isotropic medium, the ray is refracted toward 
the perpendicular to the surface, and bent away from it 
when passing into one less dense; (2) that the sines or the 
angles of incidence and refraction bear a constant ratio to 
each other for any two given media; and (3) that the inci- 
dent ray and the refracted ray are in the same plane, Thus, 
if (fig. 1) SP represents a ray 
incident upon the surface of 8 
water at P, it will be bent away 
from its original direction SPL 
toward the perpendicular Qq in 
passing into the denser medium, 
and make an angle qgPR, such 
that the 12 SPQ 
sin RPq 
quantity —that is, the perpen- 
dicular distance of a point ᾳ 
(such that the line from it to P, 
the point of incidence, is normal 
to the surface) from the refracted 
path bears a constant ratio to its distance from the path 
as it would be without refraction, however the angle of 
incidence varies ; but this constant depends on the nature 
of the two media. If the first medium is air, this con- 
stant ratio is called the index of refraction or refractive 
index of the given substance (or n). Again, if the ray 
proceeded from R to P, it would be bent away from the 
perpendicular in the direction PS. The latter case is pe- 
culiar, however, in that for a certain angle of incidence 
called the critical angle (whose sine = 1/n) the angle of re- 
fraction of QPS is aright angle and a ray incident at P 
at any greater angle cannot pass out into the rarer medium 
at all, but suffers total reflec- 
ί tion at P. In fig. 2, AHC is 

. the angle of incidence, and 
ΤΗΝ theangle of refraction, 
CD being the normal to the 
surface ; if, further, the sec- 
ond surface is parallel to the 
first, the ray emerging into 
the original medium at E 
has a direction EF parallel 
with its first direction, AH. 
If (fig. 3) the refracting me- 
dium has the form of a prism (ABC), the incident ray LF 
suffers a double change of direction, first (FE) in passing 
into the prism, and second (EG) in emerging from it; the 
total angle of deviation IDL varies in value with a change 
in the direction of LF, but has a definite minimum value 
when the angles of incidence and emergence are equal. 
If d represents the angle of the prism BAC, and r the 
angle of minimum deviation, LDI, then the refractive 
index n of the material of which the prism is made is 
sin}(d+r). 
. sin} d 
viation or refraction also increases as the wave-length of 
the ray diminishes, and hence a beam of white light in 
passing through a prism 
is both refracted and dis- 
persed, thus yielding a 
spectrum. The phenom- 
ena of the refraction of 
light explain the proper- 
ties of lenses (see lens) 
and of prisms (see prism 
and spectrum). Sound- 
waves may also be re- 
fracted when passing 
from one medium to an- 
other of different den- 
sity, obeying the same 
laws as light. Double 
refraction is the separa- 
tion of a ray of light into two rays, which are unequally 
refracted upon passing through an anisotropic medium. 
This property belongs to all transparent crystalline sub- 
stances except those of the isometric system. A strik- 
ing example is calcite, hence called doubly refracting 
spar. In uniaxial crystals (those belonging to the te- 
tragonal and hexagonal systems) one of the rays follows 
the ordinary law of refraction (see law (2), above), and is 
called the ordinary ray; the other, which does not, is 
called the extraordinary ray; both rays are polarized 
(see polarization), the ordinary ray having vibrations 
perpendicular to and the extraordinary ray vibrations 
parallel to the vertical axis. If the index of refraction 
is greater for the ordinary ray than for the extraordi- 
nary ray, the crystal is said to be negative, and in the op- 
posite case positive : otherwise expressed, a crystal is neg- 
ative or positive according as the crystallographic axis 
(optical axis) is the axis of greatest or of least elasticity. 
In the direction of the vertical axis aray suffers no double 
refraction, and this direction is called the optic axis. In 
biaxial crystals (those belonging to the orthorhombic, 
monoclinic, and triclinic systems) neither ray follows the 
ordinary law of refraction, and there are two directions, 
called optic axes, lying in the plane of the axes of greatest 
and least elasticity, in which a ray suffers no double re- 
fraction. There are also three indices of refraction, corre- 
sponding to the rays propagated by vibrations parallel to 
the three axes of elasticity. A biaxial crystal is called 
negative or positive according as the acute bisectrix coin- 
cides with the axis of greatest or of least elasticity. Ac- 
cording to the degree of difference between the two indices 
of refraction of a uniaxial crystal and between the greatest 
and least of the three indices of a biaxial crystal, the double 
refraction is said to be strong or weak; upon this difference 
depends the brilliancy of color of thin sections of a crystal 
as seen in polarized light. Amorphous substances like 
glass do not show double refraction, except under abnor- 
mal conditions, as when subjected to unequal strains, as 
in glass suddenly cooled. This is also true of crystals be- 
longing to the isometric system, which, however, some- 
times show secondary or abnormal double refraction (as 
garnet), due to internal molecular strain or other cause. 
¥or the refraction of the eye, see eyel, and crystalline hu- 
mor (under crystalline). Errors of refraction in the eye are 
tested by trial with Jenses, test types, etc., by the ophthal- 
moscope, or by skiascopy or the shadow-test, and are cor- 
rected by appropriate glasses. 
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2. In logic, the relation of the Theophrastian 
moods to the direct moods of the first figure.— 
Astronomical or vege fr tig ore refraction, the appa- 
rent angular elevation of the heavenly bodies above their 
true places, caused by the refraction of the rays of light in 
their passage through the earth’s atmosphere, so that in 
consequence of this refraction those bodies appear higher 
than they really are. It is greatest when the body is on 

. the horizon, and diminishes all the way to the zenith, 
where it is zero.—Axis of double refraction. See 
optic axis (b), under optic.— Axis of refraction, See 
axis!|.—Caustic by refraction. See diacaustic.—Coni- 
cal refraction, the refraction of a single ray of light, 
under certain conditions, into an infinite number of rays 
in the form of a hollow luminous cone, consisting of 
two kinds, external conical refraction and internal coni- 
cal refraction, the ray in the former case issuing from the 
refracting crystal as a cone with its vertex at the point of 
emergence, and in the latter being converted into a cone 
on entering the crystal, and issuing as a hollow cylinder. 
— Double refraction. See def. 1.—Dynamic refrac- 
tion, refraction of the eye as increased in accommoda- 
tion.— Electrical double refraction, the double refrac- 
tion produced in an isotropic dielectric medium, as glass, 
under the action of an electrical strain.— Index of re- 
fraction. See index, and def. 1.— Plane of refrac- 
tion, the plane passing through the normal or perpen- 
dicular to the refracting surface at the point of incidence 
and the refracted ray.— Point of refraction. See point. 
—Refraction equivalent, a pareye used by Landolt to 
express in the case of a liquid the quantity obtained by 
multiplying the molecular weight of the liquid by the 
so-called specific refractive energy, as defined by Glad- 
stone and Dale (namely, the refractive index less unity 
divided by its density referred to water). The refraction 
equivalent of a compound is said to be equal to the sum of 
the equivalents of its component parts.— Refraction of 
altitude and declination, of ascension and descen- 
sion, of latitude and longitude, the change in the 
altitude, declination, etc., of a heavenly body due to the 
effect of atmospheric refraction.— Refraction of sound, 
the bending of a system of sound-waves from its course 
whenever it undergoes an unequal acceleration or retar- 
dation, necessarily turning toward the side of least ve- 
locity and from the side of greatest velocity.—Static re- 
fraction, refraction of the eye when the accommodation 
is entirely relaxed.— Terrestrial refraction, that re- 
fraction which makes terrestrial objects appear to be 
raised higher than they are in reality. This arises from 
the air being denser near the surface of the earth than it 
is at higher elevations, its refractive power increasing as 
the density increases. The mirage is a phenomenon of 

x terrestrial refraction. 

refractive (ré-frak’tiv), a. [<F. réfractif = Pg. 
refractivo; as refract + -ἴυο.] Of or pertaining 
to refraction ; serving or having power to re- 
fract or turn from a direct course.— Refractive 
index. Same as index of refraction. See index and re- 
Sraction.— Refractive power, in optics, the power, as 
expressed by the index of ref-action, which a substance has 
of bending from its path light which passes obliquely 


through it. 
refractiveness (ré-frak’tiv-nes), n. The state 
x or quality of being refractive. 
refractivity (ré-frak-tiv’i-ti), n. 
+ -ity.] See the quotation. 
The refractivity of asubstance is the difference between 


the index of refraction of the substance and unity. 
Philosophical Mag., 5th ser., XX VIII. 400. 


* é . 

refractometer (ré-frak-tom’e-tér), ». [Irreg. ς 
L. refractus, pp. of refringere, break up (see re- 
fract), + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] Aninstrument 
used for measuring the refractive indices of 
different substances. Many forms of this have been 
devised; and the term is specifically applied to an in- 
strument which employs interference fringes and which 
allows of the measurement of the difference of path of 
two interfering rays—the immediate object of observa- 
tion being the displacement produced by the passage of 
the ray through a known thickness of the given medium, 
from which its refractive power can be found. Such re- 
fractometers (interferential refractometers) may also be 
employed for other purposes, for example, in certain cases. 
of linear measurement. 

refractor (ré-frak’tor), n. 
as refract -orl,] 
See telescope. 

refractorily (ré-frak’t6-ri-li), adv. In a refrac- 
tory manner; perversely; obstinately. mp. 
Dict. 

refractoriness (ré-frak’td-ri-nes), n. The state 
or character of being refractory, in any sense. 

refractory (ré-frak’t6-ri), a. and n. [Errone- 
ously for the earlier refractary, < L. refractarius, 
stubborn, obstinate, refractory: see refractary. | 
I, a. 1. Resisting; unyielding; sullen or per- 
verse in opposition or disobedience; obstinate 
in non-compliance; stubborn and unmanage- 
able. 


There is a law in each well-order’d nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. 
Shak., Τ. and C., ii. 2. 182. 
Our care and caution should be more carefully employed 
in mortification of our natures and acquist of such virtues 
to which we are more refractory. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. &. 
He then dissolved Parliament, and sent its most refrac- 
tory members to the Tower. 
D. Webster, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1834. 


2. Resisting ordinary treatment or strains, ete. ; 
difficult of fusion, reduction, or the like: said 


[< refractive 


[= F. réfracteur; 
A refracting telescope. 
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especially of metals and the like that require 
an extraordinary degree of heat to fuse them, 
or that do not yield readily to the hammer. 
In metallurgy an ore is said to be refractory when it is 
with difficulty treated by metallurgical processes, or when 
it is not easily reduced. Stone, brick, etc., are refractory 
when they resist the action of fire without melting, crack- 
ing, or crumbling. Refractory materials are such as can 
be used for the lining of furnaces and crucibles, and for 
similar purposes. 

3. Not susceptible; not subject; resisting (some 
influence, as of disease). [Rare. ] 

Pasteur claimed to so completely tame the virus that a 
dog would, in being rendered refractory to rabies by hy- 
podermic inoculation or trepanning, show no sign of ill- 
ness. Science, III. 744. 


Refractory period of a muscle, the time after a first 
stimulus when the muscle is not irritable by a second stim- 
ulus. This has been found for striated frog’s muscle, after 
a maximal first stimulation, to be about ,4,5 second. =Syn. 
1. Stubborn, Intractable, etc. (see obstinate), unruly, ungov- 
ernable, unmanageable, headstrong, mulish. 


II. .; pl. refractories (-riz). 14. One who is 
obstinate in opposition or disobedience. 
Render not yourself a refractory on the sudden. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 
ο). Obstinate opposition. 


Glorying in their scandalous refractories to public order 
and constitutions, 


Jer. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 138. 
3. In pottery, a piece of ware covered with a 
vaporable flux and placed in a kiln to communi- 
cate a glaze to other articles. KE. Η. Knight. 
refracture (ré-frak’tir), n. [<re-+ fracture. In 
def. 2 with ref. to refractory.) 1. A breaking 
again, as of a badly set bone.— 2}. Refractori- 
ness; antagonism. [Rare.] 

More veniall and excusable may those verball reluctan- 
cies, reserves, and refractures (rather than anything of 
open force and hostile rebellions) seem. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 562. (Davies.) 
refragability (ref’/ra-ga-bil’i-ti), m. [< ML. 
refragabilita(t-)s, « refragabilis, refragable: see 
refragable.| The state or quality of being ref- 
ragable; refragableness. Bailey. 


V. 2. 





refreid 


refrain? (ré-frin’),n. [< ME. refraine, refreyne, 
ς OF. (and F.) refrain, a refrain (= Pr. refranh, 
refrim, a refrain, = Sp. refrdn = Pg. refrdo, a 
proverb, an oft-repeated saying), < refraindre, 
repeat, sing a song, = Pr. refranher, refrenher, 
repeat, = It. refragnere, refract, reverberate, ¢ 
L. refringere, break back, break off: see re- 
fract.] 1. A burden or chorus recurring at reg- 
ular intervals in the course of a song or ballad, 
usually at the end of each stanza. 
Everemo “‘allas?” was his refreyne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1571. 
They sang the refrain :— 
“The roads should blossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home!” 
Longfellow, Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé. 
2. The musical phrase or figure to which the 


burden of a song is set. Ithas the same relation to 
the main part of the tunethatthe burden has to the main 
text of the song. 


3. An after-taste or -odor; that impression 
which lingers on the sense: as, the refrain of a 
Cologne water, of a perfume, of a wine. 
refrainer (ré-fra’nér), π. [Early mod. E. re- 
Sreinor; < refrain! + -er1.] One who refrains. 
So these ii. persons were euer cohibetors and refreinors 
of the kinges wilfull skope and ynbrideled libertie. 
Hall, Hen, VII., an. 18. 
refraining} (ré-fra’ning), π. [< ME. refrain- 
ing, the singing of the burden of a song; verbal 
n. of *refrain2, v.,< OF. refrener, sing a refrain, 
refraindre, repeat, sing a song: see refrain?. ] 
The singing of the burden of a song. 
She. . . couthe make in song sich refreynynge, 
It sat [became] hir wonder wel to synge. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 749. 
refrainment (ré-fran’ment), n. [= F. refréne- 
ment = Sp. refrenamiento = Pg. refreamento = 
It. raffrenamento ; as refrain! + -ment.] The 
act of refraining; abstinence; forbearance. 
Forbearance and Indurance . . . we may otherwise call 


Refrainment and Support. 
Shaftesbury, Judgment of Hercules, vi. § 4. 


refragable (ret’ra-ga-bl), a. [= Pg. refragavel refraitt,”. [Also refret; < ME. refraite, refraide, 
ς ML. refragabilis, resistible, . i, refragari, refrayde, refret,< OF. refrait, a refrain, < npn est 
oppose, resist, gainsay, contest: see refragate.| re, repeat: see refrain2.] Same as refrain2. 


Capable of being opposed or resisted; refuta- 
ble. Bailey. 

refragableness (ref’ra-ga-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being refragable. [Rare. ] 

refragatet (ref’ra-gat), v. i. [ς L. refragatus, 
pp. of refragari, oppose, resist, contest, gain- 
say, ς re-, back, again, + fragari, perhaps < 
Srangere (γ frag), break: see fragile.] To op- 
pose; be opposite in effect; break down under 
examination, as theories or proofs. 

And ’tis the observation of the noble St. Alban that 
that philosophy is built on a few vulgar experiments; 
and if, upon further inquiry, any were found to refragate, 
they were to be discharg’d by a distinction. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xix. 
refrain! (ré-frin’), v. [Early mod. E. refrayne, 
refreyne, ς ME. refreinen, refreynen, refraynen, 
ς OF. refraindre, refreindre, also refrener, F. re- 
Sréner, bridle, restrain, repress, = Pr. Sp. re- 
frenar = Pg. refrear = It. raffrenare, ς Li. re- 
Srenare, bridle, hold in with a bit, ς L. re-, back, 
+ frenum, frenum, a bit, eurb, pl. frena, curb 
and reins, a bridle: see frenum.| I, trans. 1. 
To hold back; restrain; curb; keep from ac- 
tion. 

My son, . . . refrain thy foot from their path. 

Prov. Ἱ. 15. 


In this plight, therefore, he went home, and refrained 
himself as long as he could, that his wife and children 
should not perceive his distress. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 84. 

The fierceness of them shalt thou refrain. 


Ps. Ixxvi. 10 (Psalter). refreeze (ré-fréz’), v. t. 


2+. To forbear; abstain from; quit. 


Men may also refreyne venial sinne by receyvynge 
worthily of the precious body of Jhesu Crist. 


Chaucer, Parson's Tale. refreidt, refroidt, v. 


At length, when the sun waxed low, 
Then all the whole train the grove did refrain, 
And unto their caves they did go. 
Robin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 222). 
I cannot refrain lamenting, however, in the most poig- 


nant terms, the fatal policy too prevalent in most of the 
states. 


Washington, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 282. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To forbear; abstain; keep one’s 
self from action or interference. 
Dreadfull of daunger that mote him betyde, 
She oft and oft adviz’d him to refraine 
From chase of greater beastes. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. i. 37. 
Refrain from these men, and let them alone. | 
Acts v. 38 
The chat, the nuthatch, and the jay are still; 
The robin too refrains. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 718. 


refrangibleness (ré-fran’ji-bl-nes), n. 


The refraite of his laye salewed the Kynge Arthur and 
the Quene Gonnore, and alle the other after. 
Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), iii. 615. 
reframe (ré-fram’), v.t. [< re- + frame.] To 
frame or put together again. 
refranation (ref-ra-na’shon),». ([Irreg. < L. 
refrenatio(n-), refrenation: see refrenation. ] 
In astrol., the failure of a planetary aspect to 
occur, owing to a retrograde motion of one of 
the planets. 
refrangibility (ré-fran-ji-bil’i-ti), ». [= F. ré- 
Srangibilité = Sp. refrangibiidad = Pg. refran- 
gibilidade = It. rifrangibilita ; as refrangible + 
-ity (see -bility).] The property of being re- 
frangible; susceptibility of refraction ; the de- 
gree in which rays of light, etc., are capable of 
being refracted or turned out of a direct course 
in passing out of one medium into another. 
refrangible (ré-fran’ji-bl), a. [= F. réfrangi- 
ble = Sp. refrangible = Pg. refrangivel = It. ri- 
Sfrangibile, refrangible, < L. refringere, refract 
(see refract), + -ible.] Capable of being re- 
fracted in passing from one medium to an- 
other, as rays of light. Theviolet rays in the 
spectrum are ordinarily more refracted than 
those of greater wave-length, as the red rays. 
Some of them [rays of light] are more refrangibdle than 
others. Locke, Elem, of Nat, Philos., xi. 
The 
character or property of being refrangible ; re- 


frangibility. Bailey. 
[ς 2ε- + freeze.] To 


freeze a second time. 

Partially refrozen under continual agitation. 

Proc. Physical Soc., London, ii. 62. (Επομο. Diet.) 

[ME. refreiden, refreyden, 
refroiden, < OF. refreider, refreidier, refroidir, 
reffroidir, F. refroidir, render cold or cool, chill, 
etc., = Pr. refreidar, refreydir = Sp. Pg. resfriar 
= It. raffreddare, ς ML. refrigidare, make cold 
or cool, < L. re-, again, + frigidus, cold: see 
frigid. Cf. refrigerate.] I, trans. To make 
cool; ehill. 

He. . . shal som tyme be moevedin hymself, but if he 


were al refreyded by siknesse, or by malefice of sorcerie, 
or colde drynkes. haucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Nevew, be not so roth, refrotde youre maltalente, ffor 
wrath hath many a worthi man and wise made to be holde 
for foles while the rage endureth. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 500. 


11. intrans. To grow cool. 


God wot, παν may this hoote fare, 
Er Calkas sende Troylus Cryseyde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ¥. 607. 


refrenation 


refrenationt (ref-ré-na’shon),”. [< OF. refre- refreshfully (ré-fresh’ful-i),adv. Inarefresh- refrigerating-chamber 


nation, F. refrénation = Sp. refrenacion, < L. 
refrenatio(n-), a bridling, curbing, restraining, 
< refrenare, bridle, curb, check: see refrain. ] 
The act of restraining. Colgrave. 
refresh (ré-fresh’), v. [< ME. refreshen, re- 
Sreschen, refrisschen,< OF. refreschir, refraischi, 
also refreschier, refraissier (= Sp. Pg. refrescar 
= It. rinfrescare, < ML. refrescare, refriscare), 
refresh, cool, < L. 76-, again, + friscus, frescus, 
new, recent, fresh: see fresh.] I, trans. 1. To 
make fresh or as if new again; freshen; im- 
prove; restore; repair; renovate. 
I have desirid hym to move the Counsell for refreshing 
of the toun of Yermowth with stuff of ordnance an 


gonnes and gonne powdre, and he seid he wolde. 
Paston Letters, I. 427. 


Before I entered on my voyage, I took care to refresh my 
memory among the classic authors. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy, Pref. 


I remember, old gentleman, how often you went home 
in a day to refresh your countenance and dress when Tera- 
minta reigned in your heart. Steele, Tatler, No. 96. 


As in some solitude the summer rill 
Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green. 
Cowper, In Memory of John ‘Thornton. 
2. To make fresh or vigorous again; restore 
vigor or energy to; give new strength to; re- 
invigorate; recreate or revive after fatigue, 
privation, pain, or the like; reanimate. 
I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus, 


. . » for they have refreshed my spirit and yours. 
Cor. xvi. 17, 18. 


And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 37. 


There are two causes by the influence of which memory 
may be refreshed, and by that means rendered, at the time 
of deposition, more vivid than, by reason of the joint in- 
fluence of the importance of the fact and the ancientness 
of it, it would otherwise be. One is intermediate state- 
ments. .. . Another is fresh incidents. 

Bentham, Judicial Evidence, i. 10. 
3. To steep and soak, particularly vegetables, 
in pure water with a view to restore their fresh 
appearance.=Syn. 1 and 2, To revive, renew, recruit, 
recreate, enliven, cheer. ‘ 

II. intrans. 1. To become fresh or vigorous 
again; revive; become reanimated or reinvig- 
orated. 

I went to visite Dr. Tenison at Kensington, whither he 
was retired to refresh after he had ben sick of the small- 
pox. Evelyn, Diary, March 7, 1684. 


2. To take refreshment, as food or drink. [Col- 
log. ] 

Tumblers refreshing during the cessation of their per- 
formances. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxvi. 
3. To lay in a fresh stock of provisions. [Col- 
loq.] 

We met an American whaler going in to refresh. 

Simmond’s Colonial Mag. (Imp. Dict.) 

refresht (ré-fresh’), n. [< refresh, v.] The 

act of refreshing; refreshment. 

Beauty, sweete love, is like the morning dew, 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 

Cheers for a time. Daniel, Sonnets, xlvii. 

refreshen (ré-fresh’n), v. t. [< re- + freshen.] To 

make fresh again; refresh; renovate. [Rare. ] 

In order to keep the mind in repair, it is necessary to 
replace and refreshen those impressions of nature which 


are continually wearing away. 
Sir J. Reynolds, On Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, Note 28. 


It had begun to rain, the clouds emptying themselves 
in bulk . . . to animate and refreshen the people. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 13. 
refresher (ré-fresh’ér),m. 1. One who or that 
which refreshes, revives, or invigorates; that 
which refreshes the memory. 
This [swimming] is the purest exercise of health, 


The kind refresher of the summer heats. 
Thomson, Summer, 1. 1258, 


Every fortnight or soI took care that he should receive 
a refresher, 88 lawyers call it—a new and revised brief 
memorialising my pretensions, 
De Quincey, Sketches, I. 72. (Davies.) 
Miss Peecher [a schoolmistress] went into her little offi- 
cial residence, and took a refresher of the principal rivers 
and mountains of the world. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 1. 
2. A fee paid to counsel for continuing atten- 
tion or readiness, for the purpose of refreshing 
his memory as to the facts of a case before 
him, in the intervals of business, especially 
when the case is adjourned. ([Colloq., Eng.] 
Had he gone to the bar, he might have attained to the 
dignity of the Bench, after feathering his nest comfort- 
ably with retainers and refreshers. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 28. 
refreshful (ré-fresh’fil), a. [< refresh + -ful.] 
Full of refreshment; refreshing. 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell. 
Thomson, Summer, Ἱ. 364. 
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ing manner; so as to refresh. 
Refreshfully 
There came upon my face... 
Dew-drops. Keats, Endymion, i. 
refreshing (ré-fresh’ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
Fresh, v.| Refreshment; that which refreshes; 
relief after fatigue or suffering. 
And late vs rest as for a daye or twayne, 
That your pepill may haue refresshing ; 


Thanne we wolle geve them batell new ageyn. 
Generydes (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 2991. 


Secret refreshings that repair his strength. 

Milton, 8S. A., 1. 665. 
ré-fresh’ing), p.a. [Ppr. of refresh, 
υ.] Tending or serving to refresh; invigorat- 
ing; reviving; reanimating: sometimes used 
with a humorous or sarcastic implication. 

Who [Ceres] with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 


Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 79. 


And one good action in the midst of crimes 
Is “quite refreshing,” in the affected phrase 
Of these ambrosial Pharisaic times. 
Byron, Don Juan, viii. 90. 
refreshingly (ré-fresh’ing-li), adv. In a re- 
freshing manner; so as to refresh or give new 
life. 
refreshingness (ré-fresh’ing-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being refreshing. Jmp. Dict. 
refreshment (ré-fresh’ ment), n. [ς OF, re- 
Sreschement, refraischement, ete. (also rafre- 
chissement, rafraischissement, rafraichissement, 
F. rafraichissement), refreshment; as refresh + 
-ment.| 1. The act of refreshing, or the state of 
being refreshed; relief after exhaustion, ete. 
Although the worship of God is the chief end of the in- 
stitution |the Sabbath], yet the refreshment of the lower 
ranks of mankind by an intermission of their labours is 
indispensably a secondary object. 
Bp. Horsley, Works, II. xxiii. 
2. That which refreshes; a recreation; that 
which gives fresh strength or vigor, as food, 
drink, or rest: in the plural it is now almost 
exclusively applied to food and drink. 
When we need 


Refreshment, whether food or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milton, P. L., ix. 287. 


Having taken a little refreshment, we went to the Latin 
Convent, at which all Frank Pilgrims are wont to be en- 
tertained. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 67. 


Such honest refreshments and comforts of life our Chris- 
tian liberty has made it lawful for us touse. Bp. Sprat. 
“May I offer you any refreshment, Mr.——? I haven’t 
the advantage of your name.” Thackeray, Pendennis, xv. 


Refreshment Sunday, the fourth Sunday in Lent; Mid- 
lent Sunday. The name of Refreshment or Refection Sun- 
day (Dominica Refectionis) is generally explained as refer- 

ο ring to the feeding of the multitude mentioned in the 
Gospel for the day (John vi. 1-14). Also called Bragget 
Sunday, Jerusalem Sunday, Letare, Mothering Sunday, 
Rose Sunday, Simnel Sunday. 


refrett, refretet, ». See refrait. 
refricationt (ref-ri-ka’shon),n. [<L. refricare, 
rub or scratch open again, ¢ re-, again, + fri- 
care, rub: see friction.] A rubbing up afresh. 
In these legal sacrifices there is a continual refrication 
of the memory of those sins every year which we have com- 
κα mitted. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Heb. x. 3. 
refrigerant (ré-frij’e-rant),a.andn. [< OF. re- 
Srigerant, F. réfrigérant=Sp. Pg. refrigerante= 
It. refrigerante, rifrigerante, < L. refrigeran(t-)s, 
ppr. of refrigerare, make cool, grow cool again: 
see refrigerate.| I, a. Abating heat; cooling. 
Unctuous liniments or salves . . . devised as lenitive 
and refrigerant. Holiand, tr. of Pliny, xxxiv. 18. 
II, ». 1. Anything which abates the sensa- 
tion of heat, or cools.—2. Figuratively, any- 
thing which allays or extinguishes. 
This almost never fails to prove a refrigerant to passion. 
a Blair. 
refrigerate (ré-frij’e-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
refrigerated, ppr. refrigerating. [ς L. refrige- 
ratus, pp. of refrigerare (> It. refrigerare, rifrige- 
rare = Sp. Pg. refrigerar =F. réfrigérer), make 
coolagain, < re-, again, + frigerare, make cool: 
see frigerate.] To cool; make cold; allay the 
heat of. 
The great brizes which the motion of the air in great 


circles (such as are under the girdle of the world) produ- 
ceth, which do refrigerate. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 398. 


The air is intolerably cold, either continually refrige- 
rated with frosts or disturbed with tempests. 
Goldsmith, Animated Nature, I. 142. 
refrigeratet (ré-frij’e-rat), a. [ς ME. refrige- 
rate,< L. refrigeratus, pp.: see the verb. ] Cooled; 
made or kept cool; allayed. 
Nowe benes,... 


. . . upplucked soone, 
Made clene, and sette up wel refrigerate, 


From grobhes saue wol kepe up theire estate. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. Ἐ, T. 8.), p. 160. 


refrigerating-machine 
‘shén’), n. 


refrigeration (r6-frij-e-ra’shon), n. 


refrigeration 


(ré-frij’ e-ra- ting - 
cham’bér), n A chamber in which the air 
is artificially cooled, used especially for the 
storage of perishable provisions during warm 
weather. 
(ré-frij’ e-ra-ting-ma- 
A machine for the production of 
cold. Insuch machines mechanical power is used to 
convert heat into work by operating upon a gas at a tem- 
perature (and pressure) somewhat removed from that at 
which such gas becomes a liquid. They perform the fol. 
lowing cycle of operations: first, the gas is compressed 
into a smaller volume, in which compression its contained 
heat is increased by the heat-equivalent of the work per- 
formed in the compression; secondly, the compressed 
gas is cooled under constant pressure, and thus brought 
near to the temperature of the cooling medium (usually 
water), and the increase of heat due to compression is re- 
moved ; thirdly, the compressed and cooled gas is permitted 
to expand, expending a portion of its expansive force in the 
performance of work: This work having been performed 
at the expense of the store of heat originally contained in 
the gas, the latter has now lost the heat-equivalent of the 
work, and its temperature is greatly lowered. The now 
cold gas can be used for the refrigeration of any other sub- 
stance which has a higher temperature by methods de- 
scribed under ice-machine and refrigeration. In other ma- 
chines a gas or vapor the ordinary temperature of which 
is near to that at which it liquefies is compressed and 
cooled, and subsequently permitted to assume the gaseous 
form. Bythe compression the temperature of liquetaction 
is raised till it becomes the same as ora little higher than 
that of a conveniently available cooling medium, such as 
ordinary atmospheric air, or, most commonly, water at or- 
dinary temperature, the application of which to cooling 
the gas still under constant pressure reduces it to the 
liquid state, or toa state of intermixed liquid and gas. The 
subsequent expansion of the liquid into gas is performed 
at the expense of its inner heat. It therefore suffers a re- 
duction of temperature, to restore which it absorbs its la- 
tent heat of vaporization from a surrounding or contigu- 
ous substance (usually a saline solution), which, thus made 
cold, is used for cooling air-spaces, or refrigerators or sub- 
stances therein contained, or for making ice. Machines 
of either of the above classes are very commonly called tce- 
machines, and are so styled in the classifications of inven- 
tions in both the United States and British patent-offices, 
whether designed for the manufacture of ice, for merely 
cooling substances in insulated spaces or refrigerators, or 
for both these purposes. 

[ς OF. 


refrigeration, F. réfrigération = Sp. refrigera- 
cion = Pg. refrigeragdéo = It. refrigerazione, < 
L. refrigeratio(n-), a cooling, coolness, mitiga- 
tion (of diseases), ς refrigerare, pp. refrigera- 
tus, make cool again: see refrigerate.) 1. 
The act of refrigerating or cooling; the abate- 
ment of heat; the state of being cooled. 


Suchethynges as are fyned by continuall heate, mouynge, 
and circulation are hyndered by refrigeration or coulde. 
R, Eden, tr. of Jacobus Gastaldus (First Books.on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 294). 


The testimony of geological evidence . . . indicates a 
general refrigeration of climate. 
Croll, Climate and Time, p. 530. 


Specifically—2. The operation of cooling va- 


rious substances by artificial processes. his is 
effected by the use of inclosures in which the articles to 
be cooled are placed on or in proximity to ice or other refri- 
gerating substances or freezing-mixtures, or in air cooled 
by a refrigerating-machine or -apparatus; or, as in beer- 
cooling, by floating metallic pans or vessels containing ice 
upon the surface of the liquid to be cooled, or by circulat- 
ing the latter over an extended surface of some good con- 
ductor of heat cooled by continuous contact of cold water, 
cold air, or cold brine with the opposite surface. See ἐσθ- 
machine and refrigerating-machine.— Chemical refrige- 
ration, refrigeration by the use of mixtures of substances 
which, by their admixture, are mutually liquefied or one 
or more of which are dissolved in the others, processes in 
which heat is absorbed so that there is a pronounced low- 
ering of the temperature of the surroundings. Re- 
markable changes of temperature are thus produced 
by a variety of refrigerating mixtures or freezing-mix- 
tures. See freezing-mizxture.— Mechanical refrigera- 
tion. (a) In its strictest sense, the conversion of heat 
into work by the expansion of a volume of gas or vapor 
which performs work during the act of expansion, as in 
moving a piston against some resistance, usually that of 
a pump or compressor for compressing another volume 
of such gas or vapor. The gas during the expansion, if it 
expands adiabatically, is reduced in temperature by the 
conversion of its inner heat into work, the reduction being 
found in degrees by dividing the work due to the expan- 
sion by the product of the specific heat of the gas, the 
weight of the volume expanded, and the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat. Air mechani¢ally refrigerated is frequently 
discharged directly into refrigerators orrooms itis desired 
to cool, but in apparatus for cooling by the use of other 
gases and vapors a strong solution of some salt which re- 
sists freezing at low temperatures — as sodium, calcium, or 
magnesium chlorid —is used as a medium for extracting 
heat from the substances and spaces to be cooled, and as 
a vehicle for conveying the heat so abstracted to the me- 
chanically cooled gas. See ice-machine. (0) In a broader 
sense, a process of refrigeration in which the cycle of heat- 
changes is only partly produced by mechanical action, as 
in compression ice-machines using anhydrous ammonia, 
wherein the cooling of the vapor takes place entirely dur- 
ing the formation from the liquid, and is caused by ab- 
sorption of the latent heat of vaporization from the sen- 
sible heat of the substance, the mechanical part of the 
process being wholly confined to compressing the ammo- 
nia-vapor while liquefying it under the action of cold and 
pressure. Such machines are very effective and quite ex- 
tensively used. 





refrigerative 


refrigerative (ré-frij’e-ra-tiv), α. and πα. [= 
OF. refrigeratif, F. réfrigératif = Sp. Pg. re- 
Srigerativo = It. refrigerativo, rifrigerativo; as 
refrigerate + -ive.] I, a. Cooling; refrigerant: 
as, a refrigerative treatment. 


All lectuces are by nature refrigerative, and doe coole 
the bodie. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 8 


ΤΙ. ». A medicine that allays the sensation 
«ΟΙ heat; a refrigerant. 

refrigerator (1é-frij’e-ra-tor),n. [ς refrigerate 
+ -orl.] That which refrigerates, cools, or 
keeps cool; specifically, any vessel, chamber, or 
apparatus de- 
signed to keep 
its contents at 
a temperature 
little if at 
all above the 
freezing-point. 
In α restricted 
sense, a refrigera- 
tor is an inclosed 
chamber or com- 
partment where 
meats, fish, fruit, 
or liquors, etc., 
are kept cool by 
the presence of ice 
or freezing-mix- 
tures, or by the 
circulation of cur- 
rents of cold air or 
liquid supplied by 
an ice-machine or 
α refrigerating- 
machine. Domes- 
tic refrigerators 
are made in a 
great variety of 
shapes, and may 
be either portable 
or built into the 
walls of a house. 
They range from 
the common ice- 
box (which in its 
simplest form is 
merely α metal- 
lined wooden box 
with facilities for drainage, kept partly filled with ice on 
which fish or meat may be kept) to large and elaborate 
ice-chests and ice-rooms. Small refrigerators are some- 


Refrigerator. 


a, body of the refrigerator; 46, paper sheath- 
ing ; 6, a shelf fur supporting ice ἐν drip- 


pipe; g, air-trap; 7, drip-pan; 7, 7’, lids 
covering ice-chamber; 4, door of compart- 
ment containing shelves 2, of corrugated gal- 
vanized iron, on which are supported the arti- 
cles to be preserved by refrigeration; z, zinc 
lining. 


times called ice-rafes.— Anesthetic refrigerator. See 
anesthetic. . 
refrigerator-car (ré-frij’e-ra-tor-kir), n <A 


freight-car fitted up for the preservation by 
means of cold of perishable merchandise. Such 
cars are supplied with an ice-chamber, and sometimes with 
a blower, which is driven by a belt from one axle of the 
car, and causes a constant circulation of air over the ice 
and through the car. [U. Β.] . 
refrigeratory (ré-frij’e-ra-td-ri), a. and”. [= 
Sp. Pg. It. refrigeratorio, < L. refrigeratorius, 


cooling, refrigeratory, < refrigerare, pp. refri- 


geratus, cool: see refrigerate.| I, a. Cooling; 
mitigating heat. 
This grateful acid spirit that first comes overis... 
highly refrigeratory, diuretic, sudorific. 
Bp. Berkeley, tr. of Siris, § 120. 
ΤΙ. n.; pl. refrigeratories (-riz). Anything 
which refrigerates; a refrigerant; a refrigera- 
tor; any vessel, chamber, or pipe in which cool- 
ing is effected. 
A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer. 
refrigeriumt (ref-ri-jé’ri-um), ». [Ξ- Τί. Sp. Pg. 
refrigerio, a cooling, mitigation, consolation, < 
LL. refrigerium, ς L. refrigerare, make cool: 
see refrigerate.] Cooling refreshment; refri- 
geration. 


It must be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums. South. 


refringet,v.¢. [ς L. refringere, break up, break 
open,<re-, back, + fringere, break: see fraction. 
Cf. refract, refrain2, and infringe.| Toinfringe 
upon. Palsgrave. (Halliweil.) 

refringency (ré-frin’jen-si), π. [< refringen(t) 
+-cy.] The power of a substance to refract a 
ray; refringent or refractive power. 

refringent (ré-frin’jent), a. [< F. réfringent= 
Sp. refringente, ς L. refringen(t-)s, ppr. of re- 
Sringere, break up, break off: see refract.] 
Possessing the quality of refractiveness; re- 
fractive; refracting: as, a refringent prism. 
[ Rare. ] 

Refraction is the deflection or bending which luminous 
rays experience in passing obliquely from one medium to 
another. . . . According as the refracted ray approaches 
or deviates from the normal, the second medium is said 
to be more or less refringent or refracting than the first. 

Atkinson, tr. of Ganot’s Physics (10th ed.), § 536. 
refroidet,v. Same as refreid. 
reft! (reft). Preterit and past participle of reave. 
reft?+, reftet, π. Obsolete forms of rift. 
refuge! (ref’uj), π. [< ME. refuge, < OF. (and 
*F,) refuge = Pr. refug, refuch = Sp. Pg. It. re- 
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Sugio, < L. refugium, a taking refuge, refuge, a 
place of refuge, < refugere, flee back, retreat, < 
re-, back, + fugere, flee: see fugitive. Cf. re- 
Suit, refute?.| 1. Shelter or protection from 
danger or distress. 
And as thou art a rightful lord and juge, 
Ne yeve us neither mercy ne refuge. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 862. 
Rocks, dens, and caves! But I in none of these 
Find place or refuge. Milton, P. L., ix. 119. 
2. That which shelters or protects from danger, 
distress, or calamity; a stronghold which pro- 
tects by its strength, or a sanctuary which se- 
cures safety by its sacredness; any place where 
one is out of the way of a threatened danger or 
evil; specifically, an institution where the des- 
titute or homeless find temporary shelter; an 
asylum. 


God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Ps. xlvi. 1. 


The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. Ps. civ. 18, 
Drawn from his refuge in some Jonely elm, 

. . - ventures forth... 
The squirrel. Cowper, Task, vi. 310. 


3. An expedient to secure protection, defense, 
or excuse; a device; a contrivance; a shift; a 
resource, 


Their latest refuge 
Was to send him. Shak., Cor., v. 3. 11. 


Ο, teach me how to make mine own excuse! 
Or at the least this refuge let me find ; 
Though my gross blood be stain'd with this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1654. 
A youth unknown to Pheebus, in despair, 
Puts his last refuge all in heaven and prayer. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 214. 
Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1775. 
City of Refuge. Seecity.— Harbor ofrefuge. See har- 
bor!.— House of refuge, an institution for the shelter of 
the homeless or destitute.—§chool of refuge, a charity, 
ragged, or industrial school. Also called boys or girls’ 
house of refuge. =Syn. 1, Safety, security.—2, Asylum, re- 
treat, sanctuary, harbor, covert. 
refuge! (ref’j), v.; pret. and pp. refuged, ppr. 
refuging. [<OF. refugier, F. réfugier = Sp. Pg. 
refugiar = It. refugiare, take refuge; from the 
noun.] I, trans, To shelter; protect; find ref- 
uge or excuse for. 
Silly beggars, 
Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their shame, 
That many have and others must sit there. 
Shak., Rich. IT., v. 5. 26. 
Even by those gods who refuged her abhorred. 
Dryden, Aineid, ii. 782, 


II, intrans. To take shelter. [Rare.] 


The Duke de Soubise refuged hether from France upon. 


miscarriage of some undertakings of his there. 
Sir J. Finett, Foreign Ambassadors, p. 111. 


Upon the crags 
Which verge the northern shore, upon the heights 
Eastward, how few have refuged ! . Southey. 


refuge? (ref’aj), n. A dialectal form of refuse2. 


refugee (ref-i-jé’), n. [ς F. réfugié (= Sp. Pg. 
refugiado = It. refugiato), pp. of réfugier, take 
refuge: see refugel, v.] 1. One who flees to a 
refuge or shelter or place of safety. 

Under whatever name, the city on the rocks, small at 
first, strengthened by refugees from Salona, grew and pros- 
pered. EH. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 229. 
2. One who in times of persecution or political 
commotion flees to a foreign country for safety. 

Poor refugees at first, they purchase here; 
And soon as denizen’d they domineer. 
Dryden, tr. of Satires of Juvenal, iii. 
3. One of a band of marauders during the 
American Revolution: so called because they 
placed themselves under the refuge or protec- 
tion of the British crown: same as cow-boy, 3. 
refugeeism (ref-ii-jé’izm),n. [< refugee + -ism.] 
The state or condition of a refugee. 

A Pole, or Czech, or something of that fermenting sort, 
in a state of political refugeeism. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 

refuitt,”. [ME., also refuyt, refute, refut, refutt, 

ς OF. refuit, refuyt, refui, m., refuite, refute, F. 

refuite, f., flight, escape, ¢ refuir, flee, < L. re- 

Sugere, flee: see refuge1.] Refuge; protection. 
Thou art largesse of pleyn felicitee, 


Havene of refute, of quiete, and of reste. 
Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 14. 


How myght ye youre-self guyde that may nought se to 
bere a baner in bateile of a kynge that ought to be refute 
and counfort to alle the hoste. 

Merlin (i. E. T. 8.), iii. 622. 

refulgence (ré-ful’jens), η. [ς OF. refulgence 
= Sp. Pg. refulgencia = It. refulgenza, < L. re- 
fulgentia, reflected luster, refulgence, < reful- 
gen(t-)s, refulgent: see refulgent.] The state 


¢¢ Hallimell. 


refurnish (ré-fér’nish), ο. ¢. 


refusable (ré-fi’za-bl), a. 


+ 
refusal (ré-fii’zal), n. 


refusal 


or character of being refulgent; a flood of light; 
splendor; brilliancy. 
A bar of ore, the heat and refulgence of which were al- 
most insupportable to me at ten feet distance. 
Wrazall, Tour through Northern Parts of Europe, p. 169. 
=§$yn. Effulgence, Splendor, etc. (see radiance), brightness. 
refulgency (ré-ful’jen-si), n. [As refulgence 
(see -cy).| Same as refulgence. 
refulgent (ré-ful’jent), a [ς OF. refulgent, 
F. réfulgent = Sp. Pg. refulgente = It. riful- 
gente, < Τι. refulgen(t-)s, ppr. of refulgere, flash 
back, shine brilliantly, ς re-, back, + fulgere, 
flash, shine: see fulgent. ] Emitting or reflect- 
ing a bright light; shining; splendid. 
If those refulgent beams of Heav’n’s great light 


Gild not the day, what is the day but night? 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 12. 


Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
Tennyson, Experiments, Milton. 
refulgently (ré-ful’jent-li), adv. With reful- 
gence; with great brightness. 
refund! (ré-fund’), v.t [< OF. refondre, re- 
melt, recast, refondre, refonder, restore, pay 
back, F. refondre, remelt, recast, remodel, re- 
form, = Pr. refondre = Sp. Pg. refundir, pour 
out again, = It. rifondere, pour out, remelt, 
recast, « L. refundere, pour back, restore, ¢ 
re-, back, + fundere, pour: see refound?. The 
OF. refondre, in the form refonder, in the sense 
‘restore,’ seems to be confused with refonder, 
refunder, reéstablish, rebuild, restore: see re- 


found, In def. 2 the E. verb appar. associ- 
ated with fund1,n. Cf. refund?.] 1+. To pour 
back. 


Were the humours of the eye tinctured with any color, 

they would refund that colour upon the object. 
Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 

2. To return in payment or compensation for 
what has been taken; repay; restore. , 

With this Pia have repaid me two thousand Pound, 
and if you did not refund thus honestly, I could not have 
supply’d her. Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 
3. To resupply with funds; reimburse; in- 
demnify. [Rare.] 

The painter has a demand... to be fully refunded, 


both for his disgraces, his losses, and the apparent dan- 
ger of his life. Swift, to Bp. Horte, May 12, 1736. 


Refund Act, a United States statute of July 14th, 
1870, providing for the issue of 5, 44, and 4 per cent. bonds, 
and for devoting the proceeds to the redemption of out- 
standing bonds. 


refund! (ré-fund’), nm. [< refund1, v.] Repay- 
ment; return of money. ([Colloq.] 
Their lots were confiscated ; no refund was made of the 


purchase money or compensation allowed for improve- 
ments. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 784. 


No refund of duty shall be allowed after the lapse of 
fourteen days from the time of entry. 

U. 5. Cons. Reports (1886), No. 72, p. 532. 

refund? (ré-fund’), v.t. [< re- + fundl.] To 
fund again or anew, as a public debt. 

refunder! (ré-fun’dér), n. [< refund! + -erl.] 

One who refunds or repays. 
refunder? (ré-fun’dér), mn.  [< refund2 + -er1.] 

One who refunds or favors refunding or fund- 

ing anew. 

refundment (ré-fund’ment), η. [ς refundl + 
-ment.] The act of refunding or returning 
in payment or compensation that which has 
been borrowed or taken; also, that which is re- 
funded. 

Church land, alienated to lay uses, was formerly de- 
nounced to have this slippery quality [like thawing snow]. 
But some portions of it somehow always stuck so fast 
that the denunciators have been fain to postpone the 
prophecy of refundment to a late posterity. 

Lamb, Popular Fallacies, ii. 

refurbish (ré-fér’bish), υ. {. [<re- + furbish. Οἱ. 
OF. reforbir, refourbir, F. refourbir = It. rifor- 
bire, refurbish.] To furbish anew; polish up. 

It requires a better poet to refurbish a trite thought 
than to exhibit an original. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Abbe Delille and Wal- 
{ter Landor. 
[< re- + furnish. 
Cf. OF. refournir, F. refournir = It. rifornire, 
refurnish.] To furnish or supply anew; refit 
with furniture. 

By his moste excellent witte, he [Henry VII.].. . 16- 
uiued the lawes, . . . refurnisshed his dominions, and re- 
payred his manours. Sir 7’. Elyot, The Governour, i. 24. 
[ς OF. (and F.) re- 
Jusable ; as refusel + -able.] Capable of being 
refused; admitting refusal. 

A refusable or little thing in one’s sb 

oung, Sermons, ii. 
[< AF. refusal; as re- 
fuse! + -al.] 1. The act of refusing; denial 


refusal 


or rejection of anything demanded, solicited, 
or offered for acceptance. 
For upon theyr refusall and forsakinge of the gocpell, 
the same was to you by so muche y? rather offered. 
J. Udall, On Rom. xi. 
I beseech you 
That my refusal of so great an offer 
May make no ill construction. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
2. The choice of refusing or taking; the right 
of taking in preference to others; option of 
buying; preémption. 
I mean to be a suitor to your worship 
For the small tenement. .. . 
Why, if your worship give me but your hand, 
That I may have the refusal, I have done. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 4. 
Neighbour Steel’s wife asked to have the refusal of it, but 
I guess I won’t sell it. Haliburton. 


Barnard’s Act [passed in 1735], which avoided and pro- 
hibited all speculative dealings in the british public funds, 
“puts” and refusals, and even such ordinary transactions 
as selling stocks which the vendor has not in his posses- 
sion at the time. Nineteenth Century, X XVI. 852. 
3. In hydraul. engin., the resistance of a pile 
at any point to further driving.—To buy the re- 
xfusal of. See buy. 
refuse! (ré-fiiz’), v.3 pret. and pp. refused, ppr. 

refusing. [< ME. refusen, reffusen, ς OF. refu- 
ser, renfuser, ranfuser, F. refuser = Sp. rehusar 
= Pg. refusar = It. rifusare, refuse, deny, re- 
ject; origin uncertain; perhaps (1) ς LL. *re- 
Susare, freq. of L. refundere, pp. refusus, pour 
back, give back, restore (see refund!, and ef. 
refuse“); or (2) irreg. ς L. refutare, refuse (see 
refute), perhaps by confusion with recusare, 
refuse (see recuse); or (3) < OF. refus, refuse, 
leavings (see refuse2).] I. trans. 1. To deny, 
as a request, demand, or invitation; decline to 
do or grant: as, to refuse admittance; she re- 
Fused herself to callers. 
Accepteth than of us the trewe entente, 


That never yet refuseden your heste. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 72. 


If you refuse your aid 
In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid’s with our distress. Shak., Cor., v. 1. 33. 


He then went to the town-hall; on their refusing him 
entrance, he burst open the door with his foot, and seated 
himself abruptly. Walpole, Letters, II. 2. 
2. To decline to accept; reject: as, to refuse 
an office; to refuse an offer. 

And quhome ge aucht for to refuse 


Frome that gret office, chairge, and cure. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. §.), 1. 508. 


The stone which the builders refused is become the head 
stone of the corner. Ps. cxviii. 22. 
I, Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of Blank place, refuse you, 
Constantia Neville, spinster, of no place at all. 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 
3+. To disown; disavow; forsake. Nares. [‘‘God 
refuse me!” was formerly a fashionable impre- 
eation. ] 
Reffuse me nat oute of your Reme[mJbraunce. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 41. 


He that yn yowthe no vertue wyll vse, 
In Age all honour wyll hym Refuse. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 68. 


Deny thy father, and refuse thy name. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 34. 
4. Milit., to hold (troops) back, or move (them) 
back from the regular alinement, when about 
to engage the enemy in battle. In the oblique 
order of battle, if either flank attack, the other 
flank is refused.—5. Fail to receive; resist; 
repel. 

The acid, by destroying the alkali on the lithographic 
chalk, causes the stone to refuse the printing ink except 
where touched by the chalk. 

Workshop Recetpts, 1st ser., p. 152. 
=Syn. land 2, Decline, Refuse, Reject, Repel, and Rebuff 
are in the order of strength. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To decline to accept or consent; 
fail to comply. 

Our η hearts are form’d, as you yourselves would 
choose, 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse. 
Garth, Epil. to Addison’s Cato. 
Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 
Man may improve the crisis, or abuse. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 25. 
refuse!} (ré-fiiz’),. [< ME. refuse, < OF. refus, 
m., refuse, f., = It. refuso, m., a refusal; from 
the verb: see refusel, v. Cf. refuse?.] <A το- 
fusal. 
He hathe hurte ful fele that list to make 
A yifte lightly, that put is in refuse. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 70. 


Thy face tempts my soul to leave the heavens for thee, 
And thy words of refuse do pour even hell on me. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 567). 
refuse? (ref’iis), m.anda. [< ME. refus, refuce, 
< OF. refus, reffus, repulse, refusal, rejection 
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(faire refus de . . . , object to, refuse, a refus, 
so as to cause rejection, etre de refus, be refused, 
cerf de refus, arefuse stag, etc.), associated with 
the verb refuser, refuse, and prob. < L. refusus, 
pp. of refundere, pour back, give back, restore: 
see refusel, refund1. Some confusion may have 
existed with OF. refus, refugee, refus, refuit, 
refuge: see refuit, refute?.] I, n. That which 
is refused or rejected; waste or useless matter; 
the worst or meanest part; rubbish. 

Thou hast made us as refuse. Lam. iii. 45. 


Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees .. . 
Gleans up the refuse of the general spoil. 
: Cowper, Heroism, 1. 70. 
Shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains, and refuse patch’d with moss. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin, v. 
= ae Dregs, scum, dross, trash, rubbish. 

II, a. Refused; rejected; hence, worthless; 
of no value: as, the refuse parts of stone or 
timber. 

To sen me languyshinge, 
That am refus of every creature. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 


They fought not against them, but with the refuse 
scattered people of the overthrown army his father had 
lost before. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 207. 


Everything that was vile and refuse, that they destroyed 
utterly. 1 Sam. xv. 9. 
refuse? (ré-fiiz’), v. t. [ς re- + fusel, v.] To 
fuse or melt again. 
refuser (ré-fu’zér), 10. 
jects. 

The only refusers and condemners of this catholic prac- 
tice. Jer. Taylor. 

refusion (ré-fi’zhon), n. [ς OF. refusion, F. 
réfusion = It. rifusione, ς L. refusio(n-), an 
overflowing, < refundere, pp. refusus, pour back: 
see refuse], refund.] 1. A renewed or repeated 
melting or fusion.— 2. The actof pouring back; 
a reflowing. 

It hath been objected to me that this doctrine of the 
refusion of the soul was very consistent with the belief of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, in the inter- 
mediate space between death and the resolution of the 
soul into the το ev. Warburton, Legation, iii., note cc. 

refutability (ré-fi-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [« refutable + 
-ity (see -bility).] _ Capability of being refuted. 

refutable (rée-fi’ta-bl), a. [= OF. *refutable 
= Sp. refutable = Pg. refutavel; as refutel + 
-able.| Capable of being refuted or disproved: 
that may be proved false or erroneous. 

He alters the text, and creates a refutable doctrine of 
his own. Junius, Letters, liv. 

refutably (ré-fii’ta-bli), adv. In a refutable 
manner; so as to be refuted or disproved. 

refutal (ré-fi’tal), x. [ς refute! + -al.] Refu- 
tation. [Rare.] 

A living refutal of the lie that a good soldier must needs 
be depraved. National Baptist, X XI. xiii. 1. 

refutation (ref-i-ta’shon), ». [< OF. refuta- 
tion, F. réfutation = Sp. refutaeion = Pg. refu- 
tagdo = It. rifutazione, < L. refutatio(n-), arefu- 
tation, < refutare, pp. refutatus, refute: see re- 
futel.] The act of refuting or disproving; the 
overthrowing of an argument, opinion, testi- 
mony, doctrine, or theory by argument or coun- 
tervailing proof; confutation; disproof. Refu- 
tation is distinguished as direct or ostensive, indirect or 
apagogical, a priori or a posteriori, according to the kind 
of reasoning employed. 

It was answered by another boke called the Refutacion 


or Ouercommyng of the appollogie, of the conuencion of 
Madrill. Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 18. 


As for the first interpretation, because it is altogether 
wasted, it nedeth no refutation. 
Caluine, Declaration on the Eighty-seventh Psalm. 


The error referred to . . . is too obvious to require a 
particular refutation. 
Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., xi. 
refutatory (ré-fu’ta-to-ri), a. [ς F. réfutatoire 
= Sp. Pg. refutatorio, < LL. refutatorius, of or 
belonging to refutation, refutatory, ¢ L. refu- 
tare, pp. refutatus, refute: see refutel.] Tend- 
ing to refute; containing refutation. 
refute! (ré-fit’), v. t.; pret. and pp. refuted, 
ppr. refuting. [ς OF. refuter, refute, confute, 
F. réfuter = Sp. Pg. refutar = It. rifutare, re- 
futare, < L. refutare, check, drive back, repress, 
repel, rebut, ete., < re- + *futare as in confutare, 
confute: see confute.] 1. To disprove and over- 
throw by argument or countervailing proof; 
prove to be false or erroneous: as, to refute a 
doctrine or an accusation. 
And then the Law of Nations gainst her rose, 
And reasons brought that no man could refute. 
Spenser, Ε' Q., V. ix. 44. 


Then I began to refute that foule error, howbeit my 
speach did nothing at all preuaile with him. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 60. 
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and 


One who refuses or re- 


regain (ré-gan’), v. ¢. 


regal! (ré’gal), a. and n. 


regal? (ré’gal), x. 


regal 
How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes? 
Milton, P. Β., iv. 299. 
And he says much that many may dispute, 
And cavil at with ease, but none refute. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 360. 
2. To overcome in argument; prove to be in 
error: as, to refute a disputant. 


There were so many witnesses to these two miracles 
that it is impossible to refute such multitudes. Addison. 


=$yn. 1. Confute and Refute agree in representing a quick 
and thorough answer to assertions made by another. Con- 
Jute applies to arguments, refute to both arguments and 


charges. 
refute?}, x. See refuit. 
refuter (ré-fii’tér), η. 
refutes. 
My refuter’s forehead is stronger, with a weaker wit. 
Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, i. § 3. 


One who or that which 


* a 
reg. An abbreviation of (a) regent; (b) register; 


(ο) registrar; (da) regular; (e) regularly. 
[ς OF. regaignier, regaa- 
gner, rewaignier, F. regagner (= Sp. reganar = 
Pg. reganhar = It. riguadagnare), < re-, again, 
+ gaagnier, gaigner, gain: see gainl.] 1. To 
gain anew; recover, as what has escaped or 
been lost; retrieve. 
But by degrees, first this, then that regain’d, 
The turning tide bears back with flowing chance 
Unto the Dauphin all we had attain’d. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, v. 44. 
If our Fathers have lost their Liberty. why may not we 
labour to regain it? Selden, Table-Talk, p. 40. 


Hopeful to regain 
Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart. 
Milton, P. L., x. 972. 


Ah, love! although the morn shall come again, 
And on new rose-buds the new sun shall smile, 
Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile? 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 338. 
2. To arrive at again; return to; succeed in 
reaching once more: as, they regained the shore 
in safety. 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d the 
place. Leigh Hunt, Πο Glove and the Lions. 
= Syn. 1. To repossess. 
[< ME. regal, regall, 
< OF. regal, regal, royal (as 8 noun, a royal 
vestment), in vernacular form real, F. réal (> 
E. real?) and royal (> E. royal); = Pr. reial, 
rial = Sp. Pg. real (> E. real3, a coin) = It. 
regale, reale, < L. regalis, royal, kingly, ς rex 
(reg-), a king: see rex. Cf. real2, reals, royal, 
regale2.| J, a. Pertaining to a king; kingly; 
royal: as, a regal title; regal authority; regal 
pomp. 
Most manifest it is that these [the pyramids], as the 
rest, were the regal/ sepulchres of the Agyptians. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 99. 


With them [Ithuriel and Zephon] comes a third of regal 


port, 
But faded splendour wan. Milton, P. L., iv. 869. 


Among the gems will be found some portraits of kings 
in the Macedonian peried, which may be best studied in 
connexion with the regal coins of the same period. 

ο. 1. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 374. 
Regal or royal fishes whales and sturgeons: so called 
from an enactment of Edward ΤΙ. that when thrown ashore 
or caught on the British coasts they can be claimed as the 
property of the sovereign.=Syn. Kingly, etc. See royal. 
t 2. pl. Royalty; royal authority. 

Now be we duchesses, both I and ye, 

And sikered to the regals of Athenes. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2128. 
[Early mod. E. regall, re- 
galle, also rigole, regole ; < OF. regale, F. régale, < 
Olt. regale, a regal, It. regale, a hand-organ (Sp. 
regalia, an organ-pipe), < regale, regal, royal, ς 
L. regalis, regal, royal: see regall.] 1. Asmall 
portable organ, much 
used in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth cen- 
turies, consisting of 
one or sometimes two 
sets of reed-pipes - 
played with keys for 
the player’s right 
hand, with a small 
bellows for the left 
hand. Its compass in- 
cluded only a few tones. 
In many cases the instru- 
ment was made to shut up 
within covers, like a large 
book: hence the name 
Bible-organ. If there was 
but one pipe to each note, 
the instrument was called 
a single regal, if two pipes 
to each note, a double regal. The invention of the regal 
is often erroneously ascribed to Roll, an organ-builder of 
Nuremberg, in 1575; the instrument was common in Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry VIII. It is now obsolete, but 
the name is still applied in Germany to certain reed-stops 





age 
(From an old painting.) 





regal 
of the organ. In England a single instrument was usually 
called a pair of regais. 
With dulsemers and the regalls, 


Sweet sittrons melody. 
Leighton, Teares or Lamentations (1613). (Halliwell.) 


And in regals (where they have a pipe they call the 
nightingale pipe, which containeth water) the sound hath 
a continuall trembling. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 172. 


Representations of regals shew as if they were fastened 
to the shoulder, while the right hand touches the keys, 
and the left is employed in blowing a small pair of bel- 
lows. Gentleman's Mag., LXXIV. 328, 
2. An old instrument of percussion, composed 


of sonorous slabs or slips of wood. It was a sort of 
harmonica, and was played by striking the slips of wood 
with a stick armed with a ball or knob. 


regale! (ré-gal’), v.; pret. and pp. regaled, ppr. 
regaling. [< OF. regaler, regaller, F. régaler, en- 
tertain, regale (= Sp. regalar, entertain, caress, 
fondle, pet, = Pg. regalar, entertain, charm, 
please, = It. regalare, entertain, treat); of 
doubtful origin: (α) in one view orig. ‘treat 
like a king,’ ‘treat royally,’ < regal, royal (ef. 
OF. regaler, regaller, take by royal authority) 
(see regal1); (6) in another view, lit. ‘rejoice 
oneself,’ « re- + galer, rejoice: see galal; (c) 
the Sp. is identified by Diez with regalar, melt, 
ς L. regelare, melt, thaw, warm, lit. ‘unfreeze,’ 
< re-, back, + gelare, freeze: see congeal, and 
ef. regelation; (d) ef. OF. regaler, regaliler, 
divide or share equally, distribute, equalize, « 
re- + egal, equal: see egal, equal.| 1. trans. 
To entertain sumptuously or delightfully; feast 
or divert with that which is highly pleasing; 
gratify, as the senses: as, to regale the taste, 
the eye, or the ear. 
The Portuguese general then invited the monks on board 
his vessel, where he regaled them, and gave to each pres- 


ents that were most suitable to their austere life. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 144. 


Every old burgher had a budget of miraculous stories to 
tell about the exploits of Hardkoppig Piet, wherewith he 
regaled his children of a long winter night. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 361. 

Heliogabalus and Galerius are reported, when dining, to 
have regaled themselves with the sight of criminals torn 
by wild beasts. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 298. 


II. intrans. To feast; have pleasure or diver- 
sion. . 
See the rich churl, amid the social sons 
Of wine and wit, regaling ! 
Shenstone, Economy, i. 14. 
On twigs of hawthorn he regal’d, 
On pippins’ russet peel. 
Cowper, Epitaph on a Hare. 
The little girl . . . was met by Mrs. Norris, who thus 
regaled in the credit of being foremost to welcome her. 
Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, ii. 


regale! (ré-gal’), n. [ς F. régal, also régale, a 
banquet, amusement, pleasure-party (= Sp. Pg. 
It. regalo, a present, gift: see regalia2, regalio), 
< régaler, regale, entertain: see regalel,v.] A 
choice repast; aregalement, entertainment, or 
treat; a Carouse. 


The damned . . . would take it for a great regale to 
have a dunghill for their bed, instead of the burning coals 
of that eternal fire. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 386. 


Our new acquaintance asked us if ever we had drank 
egg-flip? To which we answering in the negative, he as- 
sured us of a regale, and ordered a quart to be prepared. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xiv. 


That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth by wintry suns. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 551. 
regale? (ré-ga’lé), n.; pl. regalia (-lii). [= OF. 
regale, F. régale = Sp. regale = It. regalia, a 
royal privilege, prerogative, < ML. regale, roy- 
al power or prerogative, regalia, pl. (also as 
fem. sing.), royal powers, royal prerogatives, 
the ensigns of royalty, ete., neut. of L. regalis, 
regal, royal: see regall.] 1. A privilege, pre- 
rogative, or right of property pertaining to the 
sovereign of a state by virtue of his office. The 
regalia are usually reckoned to be six—namely, the power 
of judicature; of life and death ; of war and peace; of mas- 
terless goods, as estrays, etc.; of assessments ; and of mint- 
ing of money. 

The prerogative is sometimes called jura regalia or re- 
galia, the regalia being either majora, the regal dignity 
and power, or minora, the revenue of the crown. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 672. 


2. In eccles. hist., the power of the sovereign 
in ecclesiastical affairs. In monarchical countries 
where the papal authority is recognized by the state, the 
regale is usually defined by a concordat with the papal 
see; in other monarchical countries it takes the form of 
the royal supremacy (see supremacy). In medieval times 
especially the regale involved the right of enjoyment of 
the revenues of vacant bishoprics, and of presentation to 
all ecclesiastical benefices or positions above the ordinary 
parochial cures during the vacancy of asee. These rights 
were exercised by the Norman and Plantagenet kings of 
England and by the French kings from the eleventh cen- 
tury onward with constantly widening application and in- 
creased insistence till the time of Louis XIV. Opposed 
to pontijicale. See tnvestiture. 


regalian (ré-ga‘lian), a. 


regaliot, 7. 


regalism (r6é’gal-izm), n. 


regality (ré-gal’i-ti), 
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Those privileges and liberties of the Church which 
were not derogatory to the regale and the kingdom. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., i. 


3. pl. Ensigns of royalty; the apparatus of a 


coronation, as the crown, scepter, etc. The re- 
galia of England consist of the crown, the scepter with the 
cross, the verge or rod with the dove, the so-called staff of 
Edward the Confessor, several swords, the ampulla for the 
sacred oil, the spurs of chivalry, and several other pieces. 
These are preserved in the jewel-room in the Tower of 
London. The regalia of Scotland consist of the crown, 
the scepter, and the sword of state. They, with several 
other regal decorations, are exhibited in the crown-room 
in the castle of Edinburgh. ; ; 
4. pl. The insignia, decorations, or ‘‘jewels” 
of an order, as of the Freemasons.—Regalia of 
the church, in England, the privileges which have been 
conceded to the church by kings; sometimes, the patri- 
mony of the church. , 
Regalecidz (reg-a-les’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Re- 
galecus + -ide.| A family of teniosomous 
fishes, typified by the genus Regalecus. They 
have the body much compressed and elongated or ribbon- 
like, the head oblong and with the opercular apparatus 
produced backward, several of the anterior dorsal rays 
elongated and constituting a kind of crest, and long, sin- 
gle, oar-like rays in the position of the ventral fins. The 
species are pelagic and rarelyseen. Some attain alength 
of more than 20 feet. ; 
Regalecus (re-gal’e-kus),». [NL. (Briinnich), 
lit. ‘king of the herrings,’ < L. rex (reg-), king, 
+ NL. alec, herring: see alec.) A genus of 
ribbon-fishes, typical of the family Regalecide. 





King of the Herrings, or Oar-fish (Regalecus glesne). 


The northern &. glesne is popularly known as 
the king of the herrings. Also called Gymnetrus. 
regalement (ré-gal’ment),. [= F.régalement 
= Sp. regalamiento; as regalel + -ment.] Re- 
freshment; entertainment; gratification. 
The Muses still require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phebus with unmoisten’d lips. 
J. Philips, Cider, ii. 
regaler (ré-ga’lér), η. One who or that which 
regales. Imp. Dict. 
regalial, n. Plural of regale?. 
regalia?+, π. (Confused in E. with regalial; < 
Sp. Pg. It. regalo, ς Ἐ.. régale, a banquet: see 
regale1.| Same as regalel. 

The Town shall have its regalia; the Coffee-house ga- 

pers, I’m resolv’d, shan’t want their Diversion. 
D’Urfey, Two Queens of Brentford, i. (Davies.) 
regalia? (ré-ga’lii), nm. [< Cuban Sp. regalia, a 
fine grade of cigar (regalia imperial, imperial 
regalia, media regalia, medium regalia), lit. 
‘royal privilege’: see regale2.] A superior kind 
of cigar. See the quotation. 

The highest class of Cuban-made cigars [are] called 
“vegueras.” . . . Next come the regalias, similarly made 
of the best Vuelta Abajo tobacco; and it is only the low- 
er qualities, “ordinary regalias,” which are commonly 
found in commerce, the finer .. . being exceedingly high- 
priced. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 426. 

al [< F. régalien, apper- 
taining to royalty, ς régal, regal: see regal}, 
regale*,] Pertaining to a king or suzerain; re- 
gal; sovereign; belonging to the regalia. 
Chester was first called a county palatine under Henry 


II., but it previously possessed all regalian rights of ju- 
risdiction. Hallam, Middle Ages. 
He had a right to the regalian rights of coining. 
Brougham. 
Same as regalel. 


Do you think . . . that the fatal end of their journey 
being continually before their eyes would not alter and 
deprave their palate from tasting these regalios? 

Cotton, tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, xvi. (Davies.) 

Fools, which each man meets in his dish each day, 


Are yet the great regalios of a play. 
Dryden, Sir Martin Mar-All, Prol., 1. 3. 


[< regall + -ism.] 
The control or interference of the sovereign in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

Nevertheless in them [the Catholic kingdoms of Europe] 
regalism, which is royal supremacy pushed to the very 
verge of schism, has always prevailed. Card. Manning. 
n. [Early mod. E. regal- 


ite, < OF. regalite = It. regalita, < ML. regali- 





regard 


ta(t-)s, kingly office or character, royalty, < L. 
regalis, kingly, regal: see regal. Cf. regalty, 
realty, royalty, doublets of regality.} 1. Roy- 
alty; sovereignty; kingship. 

The nobles and commons were wel pleased that Kyng 
Richard should frankely and frely of his owne mere mocion 


resigne his croune and departe from his regatlite. 
Hall, Hen. IV., Int. 


Is it possible that one so grave and judicious should 

. . » be persuaded that ecclesiastical regiment degener- 

ateth into civil regality, when one is allowed to do that 
which hath been at any time the deed of more? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 14. 


He came partly in by the sword, and had high courage 
in all points of regality. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 
2. In Seotland, a territorial jurisdiction for- 


merly conferred by the king. Thelands over which 
this jurisdiction extended were said to be given in libe- 
ram regalitatem, and the persons receiving the right were 
termed lords of regality, and exercised the highest prerog- 
atives of the crown. 


There be civill Courts also in everie regalitie, holden by 
their Bailitfes, to whom the kings have gratiously grant- 
ed royalties. Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 8. (Davies.) 
3+. pl. Things pertaining to sovereignty ; insig- 
nia of kingship; regalia. 

For what purpose was it ordayned that christen kynges 
. » » Shulde in an open and stately place before all their 
subiectes receyue their crowne and other Regalities? 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 2. 


Such which God . . . hath reserved as his own appro- 
priate regalities. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 201, 
Burgh of regality. See burgh. 

regally (ré’gal-i), adv. Ina regal or royal man- 
ner. 

regalot (ré-ga’l5), . [< It. Sp. Pg. regalo: see 
regalel,] Same as regalel. 

I thank you for the last regalo you gave me at your 


Museum, and for the good Company. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 20. 
I congratulate you on your regalo from the Northumber- 
lands. Walpole, To Mann, July 8, 1758. 


regalst (ré’galz), π. pl. Same as regalial. See 
regale, 3. 
regalty} (ré’gal-ti), n. [ς ME. regalty, < OF. 
*regalte, regalite, royalty: see regality, realty?.] 
Same as regality. 
For all Thebes with the regalty 


Put his body in such jeopardy. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, ii. 


This was dangerous to the peace of the kingdom, and 
entrenched too much upon the regalty. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 99. 
regalyt, π. [ς ME. regalie, regalye, < OF. re- 
galie, f., < ML. regalia, royalty, royal preroga- 
tive, prop. neut. pl. of Tw regalis, royal: see re- 
gall, regale?.] 1. Royalty; sovereignty; pre- 
rogative. 
Hit stondeth thus, that youre contraire, crueltee, 
Allyed is agenst your regalye 
Under colour of womanly beaute. Chawcer, Pity, 1. 65. 
To the entente to make John, sone of the same Duke, 
King of this your seid realme, and to depose you of your 
heigh regalie therof. Paston Letters, I. 100. 
2. pl. Same as regalial. See regale?, 3. 


The regalies of Scotland, that is to meane the crowne, 
with the septer and cloth of estate. 
Fabyan, Chron. (ed. 1559), IT. 140, 
regar, ». See regur. 
regard (ré-gird’), v. [Formerly also reguard 
(like guard); < OF. regarder, reguarder, rewar- 
der, F. regarder (= Pr. regardar, reguardar = 
Pg. regardar = It. riguardare, ML. regardare), 
look at, observe, regard, < re- + garder, keep, 
heed, mark: see guard. Cf. reward.] I. trans. 
1. To look upon; observe; notice with some 
particularity ; pay attention to. 
If much you note him, 
You shall offend him;... 
Feed, and regard him not. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 58. 


Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears. 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


The horse sees the spectacle ; it is only you who regard 
and admire it. H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 295. 
2t. To look toward; have an aspect or pros- 
pect toward. 

Calais is an extraordinary well fortified place,in the old 
Castle and new Citadell, reguarding the Sea. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 11, 1643. 
3. To attend to with respect; observe a certain 
respect toward; respect; reverence; honor; 
esteem. | 

He that regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord. 

Rom. xiv. 6. 
This aspect of mine... 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime 
Have loved, Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 10. 
4, To consider of importance, value, moment, 
or interest; mind; care for: as, to regard the 
feelings of others; not to regard pain. 


regard 
His bookes of Husbandrie are moch to be regarded. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 152. 
Facts from various places and times prove that in mili- 
tant communities the claims to life, liberty, and property 
are little regarded. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 560. 
5. To have or to show certain feelings to- 
ward; show a certain disposition toward; 
treat; use. 
His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness. 
Macaulay. 
6. To view; look on; consider: usually fol- 
lowed by as. 
They are not only regarded as authors, but as partisans. 
Addison. 


A face perfectly quiescent we regard as signifying ab- 
sence of feeling. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 497. 


1 regard the judicial faculty, ‘‘judgment,” . . . as that 
on which historical study produces the most valuable 
results. Stubbs, Medieval and. Modern Hist., p. 94. 
7. To have relation or respect to; concern: as, 
this argument does not regard the question. 

This fable seems to negara natural philosophy. 

acon, Physical Fables, xi., Expl. 
The deed is done, 
And what may follow now regards not me. 
Shelley, The Cenci, iv. 4. 


8+. To show attention to; care for; guard. 


But ere we go, regard this dying prince, 
he valiant Duke of Bedford. Come, my lord, 
We will bestow you in some better place. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 86. 


As regards, with regard to; as respects ; as concerns: 
as, as regards that matter, I am quite of your opinion. 
To remark, heed, estimate, value. 


cia 
. intrans. To have concern; care. 
The Knight nothing regarded 
To see the Lady scoffed. 

Constance of Cleveland (Child’s Ballads, IV. 229). 
regard (ré-gird’), π. [Formerly also reguard 
(like guard); < ME. regard, < OF. regard, regort, 
reguard, F. regard = Pr. regart, reguart = OSp. 
reguardo = Pg. regardo = It. riguardo (ML. re- 
gardum), regard, respect; from the verb: see 
regard, υ.] 1. Look or gaze; aspect. 

I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my familiar 
smile with an austere regard of control. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 751. 
You are now within regard of the presence. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
2. Attention, as to a‘matter of importance or 
interest; heed; consideration. 
Beleue me (Lord), a souldiour cannot haue 


Too great regarde whereon his knife should cut. 
Gascoiyne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 65. 


Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard ; what’s done is done. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 12. 


We have sufficient proof that hero-worship is strongest 
where there is least regard for human freedom. 

_ iH. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 461. 

8. That feeling or view of the mind which 

springs especially from estimable qualities in 

the object; esteem; affection; respect; rever- 
ence; as, to have a great regard for a person. 

Will ye do aught for regard o’ me? 

Jamie Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VI..111). 

To him they had regard, because that of long time he 

had bewitched them with sorceries. Acts viii. 11. 


I have heard enough to convince me that he is unworthy 
my regard. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 
4. Repute, good or bad, but especially good; 
note; account. 

Mac Tirrelaghe was a man of meanest regarde amongest 
them. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Tam a bard of no regard, 
Wi’ gentle folks and a’ that. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
5. Relation; respect; reference; view: often 
in the phrases én regard to, with regard to. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; . . . 
And enterprises of great pitch [folios have pith] and mo- 


ment 
With this regard their currents turn awry. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 87. 
Το . . . persuade them to pursue and persevere in vir- 
tue with regard to themselves, in justice and goodness 
with regard to their neighbours, and piety toward God. 
Watts. 
6. Matter; point; particular; consideration ; 
condition; respect. 
Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 242. 
I never beheld so delicate a creature [a horse]; . . . in 
all reguards beautifull, and proportioned to admiration. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 17, 1684. 
Nature . . . in the first sentiment of kindness antici- 


pates already a benevolence which shall lose all particular 
regards in its general light. Emerson, Love. 


Zt. Prospect; object of sight; view. 


Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and the aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 40. 


regardable (ré-giir’da-bl), a. 


regardant (ré-giir’dant), a. 
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8. In old English forest law : (a) Official view or 
inspection. (0) The area within the jurisdic- 
tion of the regarders.—9. pl. Respects; good 
wishes; compliments: as, give my best regards 
to the family. [Collog.]— At regard oft, in com- 
parison with. 

Thanne shewede he hym the litel erthe that here is, 

At regard of the hevenes quantite. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 57. 

Court of regard (or survey) of dogs, an old forest court 
in England which was held every third year for the law- 
ing or expeditation of mastiffs.— Field of regard, a sur- 
face conceived as plane or spherical, fixed with regard to 
the head, in which the fixation-point wanders with the 
movements of the eyeball. Also called field of fixation, — 
In regardt. (a) In view (of the fact that): usually with 
ellipsis of that following. 


England... hath been... an overmatch [of France], 
in regard the middle people of England make good soldiers, 
which the peasants of France do not. 

Bacon, ‘rue Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates. 


I fear it [my last letter] miscarried, in regard you make 
no mention of it in yours. Howell, Letters, I. i. 15. 
(0) Comparatively; relatively. Compare in respect. 

How wonderfully dyd a fewe Romayns, in regarde, de- 
fend this litel territory. j 
Sir T. Elyot, Image of Governaunce, fol. 62,b. (Encyc. Dict.) 
In regard of. (a) In view of; on account of. 

Change was thought necessary in regard of the great hurt 
which the church did receive by a number of things then 
in use. Hooker. 


In regard of his hurt, Smith was glad to beso rid of him. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 5. 
(0) In regard to; in respect to. [Objectionable.] 


In regard of its security, it [the chest of drawers] had 
a great advantage over the bandboxes. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. 
In this (that) regard, in this (that) respect. [Objection- 
able.]|— Point of regard. See point!.—_With regard 
oft, with regard to; considering. 


How in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are, and where. Milton, P.L., ii. 281. 


=Syn. 2. Notice, observance (of), care, concern.— 3, Esti- 
mate, Estimation, etc. See esteem, lovel. 

[ς OF. (and F.) 
regardable; as regard + -able.] Capable of 
being regarded; observable; worthy of notice; 
noticeable. 

Herein is not only regardable a mere history, but a 
mystery also. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 1. 
[Formerly also re- 
guardant; < OF. regardant, ppr. of regarder, 
look at, regard: see regard, v.] 1. Regarding; 
looking to; looking behind or backward}; watch- 
ing. 

You might have known that by my looks and language, 


Had you been regardant or observant. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iv. 3. 


With lookes regardiant [read reguardant] did the Thracian 
gaze. Marston and Barksted, Insatiate Countess, ii. 
2. In her., looking backward: applied to any 
animal whose face is turned 
toward its tail.—3. Looking at 
one another; turned so as to face 
one another. 
Two regardant portraits of a lady and 


gentleman (in a marble relief). 
Soulages Catalogue, No. 440. 
Passant regardant. See passant.— 
Rampant regardant. See rampant. 
—Regardant reversed, having the 
head turned backward and downward: especially said of 
a serpent bent into a figure of eight, with the head below. 
—Villein regardant, regardant villein, in jeudal 
law, a villein or retainer annexed to the land or manor, 
charged with the doing of all base services within the 
same. 
regarder (ré-giir’dér), π. 1. One who or that 
which regards. 
Modern science is of itself . . . a slight regarder of time 
and space. J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 35. 


2. In Eng. law, an officer whose business it 
was to view the forest, inspect the officers, and 
inquire concerning all offenses and defaults. 


A Forest . . . hath also her peculiar Officers, as Forest- 
ers, Verderers, Regarders, Agisters, &c. 


Howell, Letters, iv. 16. 

regardful (ré-gird’ful), a. [< regard + -ful.] 

aving or paying regard. Especially —(a) Full of 
regard or respect ; respectful. 

To use all things and persons upon whom his name is 
called, or any ways imprinted, with a regardful and sep- 
arate manner of usage, different from common, and far 
from contempt and scorn. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 8. 


b) Taking notice; heedful; observing with care; atten- 


( 
tive. 
When with regardfull sight 
She, looking backe, espies that griesly wight. 
Spenser, F. Q., LV. vii. 22. 
Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious 
motion made by the Spirit of God to his heart. South. 
= Syn. (0) Observant, mindful, watchful, careful. 
regardfully (ré-gird’fil-i), adv. In a regardful 
manner, in any sense. 





Lion Passant 
Regardant. 


regelation (ré-jé-la’shon), n. 


regencet (ré’jens), ”. 


regence 


regarding (ré-giir’ding), prep. [Ppr. of regard, 
of Respecting; concerning; in reference to: 
as, to be at a loss regarding one’s position. 
“Regarding personalities,” he added, ‘‘I have not the 
same clear showing.” George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 


regardless (ré-giird’les), a. [< regard + -less.] 
1. Not having regard or heed; not looking or 
attending; heedless; negligent; indifferent; 
careless. 


My eyes 
Set here unmov’d, regardless of the world, 
Though thousand miseries encompass me! 
Beau, and Fil., King and No King, i. 1. 


Blindeth the beauty everywhere revealed, 
Treading the May-flowers with regardless feet. 
Whittier, Among the Hills, Prel. 


2. Not regarded; slighted. [Rare.] 


Yes, Traitor; Zara, lost, abandon’d Zara, 
- Is a regardless Suppliant, now, to Osmyn. 
Congreve, Mourning Bride, ii. 9. 


= Syn. 1. Unmindful, inattentive, unobservant, neglect- 
ful, unconcerned. _~ 

regardlessly (ré-giird’les-li), adv. In aregard- 
less manner; heedlessly; carelessly; negli- 
gently. 

regardlessness (ré-giird’les-nes), n. Heedless- 
ness; inattention; negligence. 

regard-ring (ré-giird’ring), n. A ring set with 
stones the initial letters of whose names make 
up the word regard, as ruby, emerald, garnet, 


xamethyst, ruby, and diamond. 


regather (ré-gatfH’ér), υ. t. 
To gather or collect again. 


When he had renewed his provisions and regathered 
more force. Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 640. 


[< re- + gather.] 


regatta (ré-gat’i), n. [= F.régate, < It. regatia, 


rigatta, regata, a boat-race, yacht-race, a row- 
ing-match, a particular use (orig. Venetian) of 
Olt. regatta, rigatta, a strife or contention for 
the mastery, < Olt. regattare, rigattare, sell by 
retail, haggle as a huckster, wrangle, contend, 
cope or fight for the mastery (cf. Sp. regatear, 
retail provisions, haggle, rival in sailing; re- 
gateo, a haggling, a regatta), prob. a dial. form 
of recatare, *recattare, buy and sell again by 
retail, retail, regrate, forestall (cf. Sp. recatear, 
retail; recatar, take care, be cautious), ς re-, 
again, + cattare, get, acquire, purchase (ef. Sp. 
catear, taste, try, view), ς L. captare, catch, 
capture, procure: see catchl, and ef. acate. 
Cf. regratel.] Originally, a gondola-race in 
Venice; now, any regularly appointed boat- 
race in which two or more row-boats, yachts, 
or other boats contend for prizes. 
A regatta of wherries raced past us. 
Hawthorne, Our Old Home. 


They penetrated to Cowes for the race-balls and regatta 
gayeties. - Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxix. 


regelate (ré’jé-lat), συ. {.; pret. and pp. regelated, 


ppr. regelating. [«< L. regelatus, pp. of regelare 
(2 It. regalare = Pg. regelar = F. regeler), air, 
cool off, < re-, back, + gelare, congeal: see geall. ] 
To freeze or become congealed again; specifi- 
cally, to freeze together. 


Everything yields. The very glaciers are viscous, or 
regelate into conformity, and the stiffest patriots palter 
and compromise. Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 


[= F. regélation, 
a freezing over, < LL. regelatio(n-), a thawing, < 
L. regelare, thaw, warm, < re-, back, again, also 
= un-, + gelare, freeze: see regelate.| The phe- 
nomenon of congelation and cohesion exempli- 
fied by two pieces of melting ice when brought 
into contact at a temperature above the freez- 


ing-point. Not only does this occur in air, but also in 
marr. The phenomenon, first observed by Faraday, is 
obscure. 


Two pieces of ice at 32° Fahr., with moist surfaces, 
when placed in contact, freeze together to a rigid mass. 
This is called regelation. Faraday. (Webster.) 


An attempt ... has been made of late years to recon- 
cile the brittleness of ice with its motion in glaciers. It 
is founded on the observation, made by Mr. Faraday in 
1850, that when two pieces of thawing ice are placed to- 
gether they freeze together at the place of contact. .. . 
The word Regelation was proposed by Dr. Hooker to ex- 
press the freezing together of two pieces of thawing ice 
observed by Faraday; and the memoir in which the term 
was first used was published by Mr. Huxley and Mr. T'yn- 
dall in the Philosophical Transactions for 1857. 

Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 164. 


[= OF. regence, F. ré- 
gence = Sp. Pg. regencia = It. reggenza, ς ML. 
regentia, rule, < L. regen(t-)s, ruling: see re- 
gent.) Government; rule. 

Some for the gospel, and massacres 

Of spiritual affidavit-makers, 

That swore to any human regence 

Oaths of suprem’cy and allegiance. 

5, Butler, Hudibras, 111. ii. 275. 





regency 


regency (ré’jen-si), n.; pl. regencies (-siz). [As 

regence (see -cy).] 1. Rule; authority; gov- 
ernment. 

The sceptre of Christ’s regency. Hooker. 


2. More specifically, the office, government, or 
jurisdiction of a regent; deputed or vicarious 
government. See regent, 2. 

The king’s illness placed the queen and the duke of 
York in direct rivalry for the regency. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 349. 

3. The district under the jurisdiction of a re- 
gent or vicegerent. 

Regions they pass’d, the mighty regencies 

Of seraphim. Milton, P. L., v. 748. 
4. The body of men intrusted with vicarious 
government: as, a regency constituted during a 
king’s minority, insanity, or absence from the 
kingdom. 

By the written law of the land, the sovereign was em- 
powered to nominate a regency in case of the minority 
or incapacity of the heir apparent. 

‘ Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 17. 
5. The existence of a regent’s rule; also, the 
period during which a regent administers the 
government. 

I can just recall the decline of the grand era. . . . The 
ancient habitués, . . . contemporaries of Brummell in his 


zenith — boon companions of George IV. in his regency — 
still haunted the spot. Bulwer, My Novel, xi. 2. 


To the forced and gloomy bigotry which marked the 
declining years of Louis Quatorze succeeded the terrible 
reaction of the regency and the following reigns. 

W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, zd ser., p. 17. 
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rect action of the Spirit of God. Evangelical the- 
ologians agree that there is a necessity for such a radical 
spiritual change in man in order to the divine life; but 
they differ widely in their psychological explanations of 
the change. They are, however, generally agreed that it 
consists of or at least necessarily involves a change in the 
affections and desires of the soul. Regeneration is also 
understood, as by the Roman Catholic Church, to be the 
gift of the germ of a spiritual life conferred regularly by 
God’s ordinance in baptism, which is accordingly called 
the sacrament of regeneration, or simply regeneration. The 
word regeneration occurs only once in the New Testament 
in its ordinary theological meaning; but equivalent ex- 
pressions are found, such as ‘“‘begotten again,” “born 
again,” ‘‘born of God,” “born of water and of the Spirit.” 
According to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. iii. 5. 
Baptism is... a sign of Regeneration or New-Birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive Baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church. 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, xxvii. 
(b) The renovation of the world to be accom- 
plished at the second coming of the Messiah. 
Ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, when 
the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Mat. xix. 28. 
3. (ré-jen-e-ra’shon). In biol., the genesis or 
origination of new tissue to repair the waste of 
the body, or to replace worn-out tissue; also, 
the reproduction of lost or destroyed parts or 
organs. Regeneration of tissue constantly goes on in 
all animals in the ordinary repair of waste products of 
vital action; but the replacing of lost parts, as a limb, is 
nearly confined to animals below vertebrates, in many of 


which it is an easy or usual process, and to the very early 
stages in the development of vertebrates.— Baptismal 


6. The office of a university regent, or master 4Tegeneration. See baptismal. 


regent.—7. The municipal administration of Tegenerative (ré-jen’e-ra-tiv), a. 


certain towns in northern Enurope.— Albany re- 
gency, in U. S. hist., a group of politicians who, by the skil- 
ul use of patronage, controlled the nominating conven- 
tions and other machinery of the Democratic party in the 
State of New York, from about 1820 to about 1850. The 
most noted members were Wright, Martin Van Buren, 
Marcy, and Dix.— Regency Act, a name given to special 
statutes regulating regency, as, for instance, an English 
statute of 1840 (3 and 4 Vict., c. 52), which authorized the 
Prince Consort to act as regent, in case of the demise of 
Queen Victoria, during the minority of her successor.— 
The Regency, in French hist., the period of the minority 
of Louis XV., 1715-23, when Philip of Orleans was regent. 
regendert (ré-jen’dér), v. t. [<re- + gender. Cf. 
regenerate.| To gender again; renew. 


Furth spirts fyre freshlye regendred. 
Stanthurst, Aineid, ii. 496. 
regeneracy (ré-jen’e-ra-si), n. [< regenera(te) 
+ -cy.] The state of being regenerated. 


Though Saul were, yet every blasphemous sinner could 
not expect to be, called from the depth of sin to regene- 
racy and salvation. Hammond, Works, IV. 686. 

regenerate (ré-jen’e-rat), v.t. [« L. regenera- 
tus, pp. of regenerare (> It. regenerare, rigene- 


rare = Sp. Pg. regenerar = F. régénérer), gene- ΄ 


rate again, ς re-, again, + generare, generate: 
see generate.] 1. To generate or produce anew; 
reproduce. 

In a divided worm, he [Biilow] says, the tail is regene- 
rated from cell-layers developed in the same way and ex- 
actly equivalent to the three layers of the embryo. 

Mind, IX. 417. 
2. In theol., to cause to be born again; cause to 
become a Christian; give by direct divine influ- 
ence a new spiritual lifeto. See regeneration, 2. 

No sooner was a convert initiated . . . but by an easy 
figure he became a new man, and both acted and looked 
upon himself as one regenerated and born a second time. 

Addison, Def. of Christ. Relig., ix. 2. 
regenerate (ré-jen’e-rat),a. [= F. regénéré = 
Sp. Pg. regenerado = It. regenerato, rigenerato, 
< L. regeneratus, pp.: see the verb.] 1. Re- 
produced; restored; renewed. 
O thou, the earthly author of my blood, 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up. 
Shak., Rich. Τ1., i. 3.70. 


Who brought a race regenerate to the field, . .. 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 14. 
2. In theol., begotten or born anew; changed 
from a natural to a spiritual state. 

Seeing now . . . that this child is regenerate, and graft- 
ed into the body of Christ’s Church, let us give thanks 
unto Almighty God for these benefits. 

Book of Common Prayer, Office of Public Baptism of 
{Infants. 
ο... (ré-jen’e-rat-nes),n. The state 
xof being regenerated. Bailey. 
regeneration (ré-jen-e-ra’shon),n. [< ME. re- 
generacioun, < OF. regeneration, Ε'. regénération 
= Sp. regeneracion = Pg. γεφεπεγαςᾶο = It. re- 
generazione, rigenerazione,< LL. regeneratio(n-), 
a being born again, regeneration: see regene- 
γαΐε.] 1. The act of regenerating or producing 
anew.— 2. In theol.: (a) A radical change in the 
spirit of an individual, accomplished by the di- 


[-- OF. re- 
generatif, F. regénératif = Sp. Pg. regenera- 
tivo; as regenerate + -ἴυο.] 1. Producing re- 
generation; renewing. 

She identified him with the struggling regenerative pro- 


cess in her which had begun with his action. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, lxv. 


In Mahommedanism there is no regenerative power ; it 
is “of the letter, which killeth” — unelastic, sterile, bar- 
ren. Faiths of the World, p. 331. 
2. In metal., on the principle of the Siemens 
regenerator, or so constructed as to utilize that 
method of economizing fuel, as in the term re- 
generative gas-furnace. See regenerator.—Re- 
generative burner. See burner.— Regenerative 


chamber, in a furnace, a regenerator.— Regenerative 
furnace. See furnace. 
In a 


regeneratively (ré-jen’e-ra-tiv-li), adv. 


xregenerative manner; so as to regenerate. 


regenerator (ré-jen’e-ra-tor),n. [== F. régéné- 
rateur, n.3 as regenerate + -orl.] 1. One who 
regenerates. 
He is not his own regenerator, or parent at all, in his new 
birth. Waterland, Works, VI. 352. 
All these social regenerators panted to be free. 
The American, XTV. 23. 


2. In metal., a chamber filled with a checker- 
work of fire-bricks; that part of a regenerative 
furnace in which the waste heat of the gases 
escaping from the hearth is, by reversal of the 
draft at suitable intervals, alternately stored 
up and given out to the gas and air entering 


the furnace. The idea of employing what is now gen- 
erally called the “regenerative system” of heating was 
first conceived by Robert Stirling, in 1816, but his arrange- 
ment for carrying it out was not a practical one. ‘The 
present form of the furnace, and in general the success- 
iul application of the principle, constituting a highly im- 
portant improvement in the consumption of fuel, are due 
to the brothers Siemens. The regenerative system has 
already been extensively applied in various metallurgical 
and manufacturing processes, and is likely to receive still 
further development. According to the Siemens regene- 
rative method, there must be at least one pair of regene- 
rative chambers, in order that the heat may be in process 
of being stored up in one while being utilized in the other. 
In the Siemens regenerative reheating- or mill-furnace 
there are two pairs of chambers, each pair consisting of 
one larger and one smaller chamber, through one of which 
the air passes, and through the other the gas on its way 
to the furnace. The so-called ‘‘Ponsard recuperator” is 
a form of regenerator in which, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of solid and hollow fire-bricks, the current is made 
continuous in one direction, instead of requiring reversal 
as in the Siemens regenerative furnace. This form of fur- 
nace has been employed for reheating in rolling-mills. 


regenerator-furnace (ré-jen’e-ra-tor-fér’nas), 
η. Any form of furnace with which a regen- 
erator is connected. 

regeneratory (ré-jen’e-ra-t6-ri), a. [< regen- 
erate + -ογη.] Regenerative; having the power 
to renew; tending to reproduce or renovate. 

regenesis (ré-jen’e-sis), m. [ς re- + genesis.] 
The state of being renewed or reproduced. 

There tended to be thereafter a continual regenesis of 

dissenting sects. H. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 368. 

regent (ré’jent),a.andn. [ς OF. regent, F. ré- 
gent = Sp. Pg. regente = It. reggente, ruling, as 
a noun a regent, vicegerent, ς L. regen(t-)s, rul- 
ing; as a noun, a ruler, governor, prince; ppr. of 


regent-oriole 


regere, pp. rectus, direct, rule, correct, lit. ‘make 
straight,’ ‘stretch,’ = Gr. ὀρέγειν, stretch, = Skt. 
vy raj, stretch out, = Goth. uf-rakjan, stretch out, 
ete. (see rack1); ef. Skt. γ rdj, direct, rule, γᾶ- 
jan, king, L. rex (rég-), king (see rex). The two 
roots in Skt. may be orig. identical, as they have 
become in L. From the L. regere are also ult. 
regimen, regiment, régime, region, rector, rectum, 
rectangle, rectilineal, ete., correct, direct, erect, 
οίο., dress, address, redress, etc. Related E. 
words of Teut. origin are right, rackl, etc.] 
1. a. 1. Ruling; governing. 
To follow nature’s too affected fashion, 


Or travel in the regent walk of passion. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 4. 


He together calls, 
Or several, one by one, the regent powers, 


Under him regent. Milton, P. L., v. 697. 
Some other active reyent principle that resides in the 
body. Sir M. Hale. 


2. Exercising vicarious authority: as, a prince 
regent.—8. Taking part in the government of 
a university.—Queen regent. See queen. 

II, n. 1. A ruler; a governor: in a general 
sense. 


Uriel, . . . regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven, 
Milton, P. L., iii. 690. 


The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall. 
Mickle, Cumnor Hall. 

2. One who is invested with vicarious authori- 
ty; one who governs a kingdom in the minority, 
absence, or disability of the king. In most heredi- 
tary governments this office is regarded as belonging to 
the nearest relative of the sovereign capable of under- 
taking it; but this rule is subject to many modifications. 


I say, my sovereign, York is meetest man 
To be your regent in the land of France. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL., i. 3. 164. 


3. In the old universities, a master or doctor 
who takes part in the regular duties of instruc- 


tion or government. At Cambridge all resident mas- 
ters of arts of less than four years’ standing, and all doctors 
of less than two, are regents. At Oxford the period of regen- 
cyisshorter. At both universities those of a more advanced 
standing, who keep their names on the college books, are 
called non-regents. At Cambridge the regents compose 
the upper house and the non-regents the lower house 
of the senate, or governing body. At Oxford the regents 
compose the congregation, which confers degrees and 
does the ordinary business of the university. The regents 
and non-regents collectively compose the convocation, 
which is the governing body in the last resort. 


Only regents—that is, masters actually engaged in 
teaching —had any right to be present or to vote in con- 
gregations [at Bologna]. Encyce. Brit., XXIII, 835. 


4. In the State of New York, a member of the 
corporate ο... as the University of the 


State of New York. The university is officially de- 
scribed as consisting “of all incorporated institutions of 
academic and higher education, with the State Library, 
State Museum, and such other libraries, museums, or 
other institutions for higher education in the state as 
may be admitted by the regents. . . . The regents have 
power to incorporate, and to alter or repeal the charters 
of colleges, academies, libraries, museums, or other educa- 
tional institutions belonging to the University ; to distrib- 
ute to them all funds granted by the state for their use; 
to inspect their workings and require annual reports un- 
der oath of their presiding officers; to establish examina- 
tions as to attainments in learning, and confer on success- 
ful candidates suitable certificates, diplc nas, and degrees, 
and to confer honorary degrees.”—House of regents, See 
Roe! <5 ot OOROE EY TORE Sy one who is obliged to serve 
as regent: opposed to a regent ad placitum, who has served 
the necessary term and is at liberty to retire. 


regent-bird (re’jent-bérd), η. An Australian 
bird of the genus Sericulus, S. chrysocephalus 
or melinus, the plumage of which is velvety- 
black and golden-yellow in the male: so called 





Regent-bird (Sericulus chrysocephalus). 


during the regency of the Prince of Wales, 
afterward George IV., in compliment to him. 
It is related to the bower-birds, but has been 
variously classified. See Sericulus. Also re- 
gent-oriole. 
regentess (ré’jen-tes), n. [ς regent + -ess.] 
A female regent; a protectress of a kingdom. 
regent-oriole (ré’jent-d’ri-6l), Λ. Same as re- 
gent-bird, 


regentship 


η, (ré’jent-ship), π. [< regent + 
-ship. | e office or dignity of a regent, es- 
pecially of a vicegerent, or one who governs for 
a king; regency. 
If York have ill demean’d himself in France, 
Then let him be denay’d the regentship. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 107. 
regerminate (ré-jér’mi-nat), v. 7% [< L. re- 
germinatus, pp. of regerminare, sprout again, 
<re-, again, + germinare, sprout, germinate: 
see germinate.| To germinate again. 
regermination (ré-jér-mi-na’shon), n. [< L. 
regerminatio(n-), < regerminare, pp. regermina- 
tus, sprout again: see regerminate.] A sprout- 

ing or germination anew. 

The Jews commonly express.resurrection by regermina- 
tion, or growing up again like a plant, 

Gregory, Notes on Scripture, p. 125. 
regest+(ré-jest’),v.t. [ς L. regestus, pp. of re- 
gerere, throw or cast back, retort, also record, 
chronicle, < re-, back, + gerere, carry: see 
gest2,| To throw back; retort. 

Who can say, it is other than righteous, that thou 
shouldest regest one day upon us, Depart from me, ye 
wicked? Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iii. 5. 

regestt (ré-jest’),». [ς F.(obs.) regeste, pl. re- 
gestes (= Peg. registo, resisto), a register, < L. re- 
gestum (pl. regesta), neut. of regestus, pp. of re- 
gerere, record: see regest, v. Cf. register1.] A 
register. 

Old legends and Cathedrall regests. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
reget (ré-get’), v.t. [<re-t+getl.] 1. To get 
or obtain again. 

And then desire in Gascoign to reget 
The glory lost. Daniel, Civil Wars, vi. 71. 
2+. To generate or bear again. 
Tovy, although the mother of vs all, 
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Mode, system, or style of rule or management; regiment (rej‘i-ment), v. ¢. 


government, especially as connected with cer- 
tain social features; administration ; rule. 


The industrial régime is distinguished from the preda- 
tory régime in this, that mutual dependence becomes 
great and direct, while mutual antagonism becomes small 
and indirect. Η. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 525. 


2. In French law, specifically, the system of 
property rights under the marriage relation, 
fixed upon by the parties by an ante-nuptial 


contract. The principal systems are régime de com- 
munauté (see community property, under community), ré- 
gime de separation de biens, and régime dotal (see dot2),— 
Ancient régime [F. ancien régime], a former style or 
system of government; an ancient social system; spe- 
cifically, the political and social system which prevailed 


yin France before the revolution of 1789. 


regimen (rej‘i-men), n.; pl. regimens, regimina 
(rej‘i-menz, ré-jim’i-ni). [= OF. regime, F. ré- 
gime = Sp. régimen = Pg. regimen, regime = It. 
regimine, < L. regimen, guidanee, direction, gov- 
ernment, rule, < regere, rule: see regent. Cf. ré- 
gime.] 1, Orderly government or system}; sys- 

tem of order; government; control. 
It concerneth the regimen and government of every 


man over himself, and not over others. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 278. 


Time. . . restored the giddy revellers to the regimen 
of sober thought. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, xvi. 
2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended 
to produce beneficial effects by gradual opera- 
tion; specifically, in med., the regulation of 
diet, exercise, etc., with a view to the pres- 
ervation or restoration of health, or for the 
attainment of a determinate result; a course 
of living according to certainrules: sometimes 
used as equivalent to hygiene, but most com- 
monly used as a synonym for die?l, 2. 

My Father’s disorder appeared to be a dropsy, an in- 


regimentation (rej’i-men-ta’shon), n. 


region 


[= Sp. regimentar, 
form into regiments; from the noun.}] To 
form into a regiment or into regiments with 
proper officers; hence, to organize; bring un- 
der a definite system of command, authority, 
or interdependence. 
If women were to be regimented, he would carry an 
army into the field without beat of drum. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, III. 314. (Davies.) 


regimental (rej-i-men’tal), a. and n. [= Pg. 


regimental; as regiment + -al.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to a regiment: as, regimental offi- 
cers; regimental clothing. 
The band led the column, playing the regimental march. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 
Regimanios adjutant, fund, etc. See the nouns. 

1. η. pl. (rarely used in the singular). Mili- 
tary clothing: so named from the former prac- 
tice of discriminating the uniforms of different 
regiments very decidedly one from another—a 
fashion nearly abandoned at the present time. 

If they had been ruled by me, they would have put you 


into the guards. You would have made a sweet figure in 
a regimental. Colman, Man of Business, ii. (Davies.) 
You asoldier !— you’re a walking block, fit only to dust 
the company’s regimentals on. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 1. 
In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not. 
G. H. McMaster, Carmen Bellicosum. 
[< regi- 
ment, v.. + -ation.] The act of forming into 
regiments, or the state of being formed into 
regiments or classified systems; organization. 
The process of militant organization is a process of regi- 
mentation, which, primarily taking place in the army, sec- 
ondarily affects the whole community. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 553. 


Regetts [read regests {] thee - oes wombe. i προς ος νο mony poh Bee ee, pee & person 80 6Χ- hint αγά] n. Latin plural of regimen. 
Davies, Scourge of Fo . 52. avies.) €mplaryly temperate, and of admirable regumen. imi 6-1im ‘i- ; : 
g y, Ῥ ( ) Evelyn, Diary, Oct, 80, 1640, Teimina (ré-jim’i-nal),a. [ς L. regimen (regi- 


reghtet, adv. A Middle English form of right. 
regiam majestatem (ré’ji-am maj-es-ta’tem). 
[So called from these words at the beginning 


min-), rule, + -al.] Of or pertaining to regi- 
men: as, strict regiminal rules. 
Regina (ré-ji/nii), n. [NL. (Baird and Girard, 


Yet I have heard you were ill yourself, and kept your 
bed: . . . this was(I imagine) only by way of regimen, 
and not from necessity. Gray, Letters, I. 340. 


of the collection; L.: regiam, ace. fem. of re- 
gius, pertaining to a king, royal (ς rex (reg-), 
king); majestatem, ace. of majestas, majes- 
ty: see majesty.| A collection of early laws, 
said to have been compiled by the order of 


David I., king of Scotland. It resembles so closely 
the Tractatus de Legibus, supposed to have been written 


3. In zool., habit or mode of life with regard 
to eating; choice of food; dietetics: as, an 
animal or a vegetable regimen; carnivorous 
regimen.—4. In gram.: (a) Government; the 
control which one word exercises over the form 
of another in connection with it. 


1853), < L. regina, a queen, fem. of rex (reg-), 
aking: seerex.] In herpet.,a genus of water- 
snakes or aquatic harmless serpents of the fam- 
ily Colubridz. The type is the striped water- 
snake of the United States, R. leberis. 


Regina purple, See purple. 


region (ré’jon), π. [< ME. region, regioun, < 
*xOF. region, F. région = Pr. regio, reio = Sp. re- 
gién = Pg. regido = It. regione, a region, < L. 
regio(n-), a direction, line, boundary-line, boun- 


by Glanvil in the reign of Henry I1., that no doubt one was 

copied from the other. ν : 
regiant (ré‘ji-an),”. [< L. regius, of a king (see 

regious), + -an.} 1. An adherent or upholder 


The grammarians posit the absence of regimen as one of 
the differential features of a conjunction. 
Ε, Hall, False Philol., p. 84. 


x(5) The word or words so governed. 


of regalism. 


This is alleged and urged by our regians to prove the 
king’s paramount power in ecclesiasticis. 
. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IT. iii. 38. 
2. A royalist. 


Arthur Wilson. . . favours all Republicans, and never 
eaks well of regians (it is his own distinctions) if he can 
possibly avoid it. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 39. (Davies.) 
regiblet (rej‘i-bl), a [= It. reggibile = Sp. re- 
gible, < LL. regibilis, that may be ruled, gov- 
ernable, tractable, < L. regere, rule: see regent.) 
Governable. 
regicidal (rej’i-si-dal), a. [« regicide? + -al.] 
Consisting in, relating to, or having the nature 
of regicide; tending to regicide. 
regicide! (rej‘i-sid), π. [= F. régicide = Sp. 
Pg. It. regicida, < L. rex (reg-),a king, + -cida, 
ς cedere, kill.} A king-killer; one who puts 
a king to death; specifically, in Eng. hist., a 
member of the high court of justice constituted 
by Parliament for the trial of Charles I., by 
which he was found guilty of treason and sen- 
tenced to death in 1649. 
The regicides who sat on the life of our late King were 
brought to tryal in the Old Bailey. 
Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 11, 1660. 
regicide? (rej’i-sid), n. [= F. régicide = Sp. 
Pg. It. regicidio, the slaying of a king, < L. rex 
(reg-), king, + -cidium, a killing, ¢ cxdere, kill.] 
The killing of a king. 
Did Fate, or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 
Urge the bold traitor to the Regicide ? 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 48. 
recifugium (ré-ji-fu’ji-um), n.; pl. regifugia 
(3). pe be regifugio, < LL. regifugium, ‘the 
king’s flight,’ ς L. rex (reg-), king, + fuga, 
flight, < fugere, flee: see fugitive.] An ancient 
Roman annual festival, held, according to some 
ancient writers, in celebration of the flight of 
Tarquin the Proud. 
regild (ré-gild’), v.t. [< re- + gild1.] To gild 
anew. 
régime (ra-zhém’), n. 


[< F. régime, < L. regi- 
men, direction, government: see regimen. ] 


Rs 


regiment (rej’i-ment), η. [< ME. regiment, rege- 
ment, < OF. regiment, regement, government, 
sway, later aregiment of soldiers, = Pr. regi- 
ment = Sp. regimiento, government, a regiment, 
= Pg. regimento = It. reggimento, < LL. regimen- 
tum, rule, government, < L. regere, rule: see re- 
gent. Cf. regimen, régime.] 11. Rule; govern- 
ment; authority. 
That for hens forth yt he be under the regement and 


gouernance of the Mayr and Aldernien of the same cite. 
Charter of London, in Arnold's Chronicle, p. 43. 


The first Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous 
Regiment of Women. Knoz, title of work. 


The regiment of Debora, who ruled twentie yeares with 
religion, Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 455. 
2+. A district ruled; a kingdom. 


The triple-parted regiment 
That froward Saturn gave unto his sons. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
8+. Rule of diet; regimen. 

This may bring her to eat, to sleep, and reduce what’s 
now out of square with her into their former law and 
regiment. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 3. 
4. Milit., a unit consisting of two or more bat- 
talions or squadrons commanded by a field 
officer, usually a colonel. In the United States 
army the regiment has three battalions of in- 
fantry, three squadrons of cavalry, or two bat- 
talions of field artillery. In Great Britain the 
normal composition of a regiment of infantry in 
the regular army is two battalions, but several 
have alarger establishment. Abbreviated regt. 

K. John. Up higher to the plain; where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments. 


Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 295. 


5. A large array or number. 


In my small revolving of Authors, I find as high Virtue 
in Women as in Men; I could produce here a whole Regi- 
ment of them, but that a Letter is too narrow a field to 
muster them in. 

Howell, Familiar Letters, ii. 24 (ed. of 1737). 


Marching regiment. See march2.—Royal regiment 
of artillery. See artillery. 


dary, territory, quarter, province, region, < re- 
gere, direct, rule: see regent.] 1. Any consid- 
erable and connected part of a space or surface ; 
specifically, a tract of land or sea of consider- 
able but indefinite extent; a country; a dis- 
trict; in a broad sense, place without special 
reference to location or extent: as, the equa- 
torial regions ; the temperate regions ; the polar 

regions; the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
Zit there is, toward the parties meridionales, many Con- 
trees and many Regyouns. Mandeville, Travels, p. 262. 

The regions of Artois, 
Wallon, and Picardy. Shak., 1 Hen. VL., ii. 1. 9. 
Gawain the while thro’ all the region round 
Rode with his diamond, wearied of the quest. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. An administrative division of a city or ter- 
ritory; specifically, such a division of the city 
of Rome and of the territory about Rome, of 
which the number varied at different times; a 
district, quarter, or ward (modern rione). Under 
Servius Tullius there were four regions in the city and 
twenty-six in the Roman territory. 


The series of Roman Macedonia begins with coins of 
the regions issued by permission of the senate and bearing 
the name of the Macedonians, from 158 to 146 B. 6, 

Encye. Brit.,, XVII. 640. 

His [Alberic’s] chief attention was given to the militia, 
which was still arranged in schol, and it is highly prob- 
able that he was the author of the new divison of the 
city [Rome] into twelve regions. Encyc. Brit., XX. 788. 


Rome has seven ecclesiastical regions, each with its 
proper deacons, subdeacons, and acolytes. Each region 
has its own day of the week for high ecclesiastical func- 
tions, which are celebrated by each in rotation. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 509. 


3. Figuratively, the inhabitants of a region or 
district of country. 
All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 102. 
4. Inanat., a place in or a part of the body in 
any way indicated: as, the abdominal regions. 


Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 147. 


The mouth, and the region of the mouth, .. . were about 
the strongest feature in Wordsworth’s face. 
De Quincey (Personal Traits of Brit. Authors, Wordsworth). 





region 
5+. Place; rank; station; dignity. 


He is of too high a region; he knows too much. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 2. 75. 


61. Specifically, the space from the earth’s sur- 
face out to the orbit of the moon: properly 
called the elemental region. 


The orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 509. 


I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 607. 


7. In zodgeog., a large faunal area variously 


limited by different authors. Especially—(a) A 
realm; one of several primary divisions of the earth’s sur- 
face, characterized by its fauna: as, the Palearctic or the 
Nearctic region. ‘The term acquired specific application 
to certain large principal areas from its use in this sense 
by P. L. Sclater in 1857. Sclater’s regions, adopted with 
little modification by Giinther and Wallace, were six in 
number: the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental or Indian, 
Australian, Nearctic, and Neotropical. (See these words.) 
Baird added a seventh, the West Indian, now considered 
a division of the Neotropical. In 1874 Sclater, following 
Huxley, recognized as primary divisions (1) Arctogza, com- 
prising the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Indian, and Nearctic re- 
gions ; (2) Dendrogza. represented by the Neotropical re- 
gion ; (3) Antarctogza, with an Australasian region; and 
(4) Ornithogza, with a New Zealand region. (0) A secon- 
dary faunal area, the primary being called a realm: as, the 
Antillean, Central American, and Brazilian regions of the 
American Tropical realm. In this sense it has been used 
by most American zodlogists. Various other divisions 
have been proposed, as by A. Murray in 1866, Huxley in 
1868, W. T. Blanford in 1869, E. Blyth in 1871, A. Newton 
in 1875, T. Gill in 1878, and J. A. Allen in 1878. Each of 
the main divisions, however defined by different natural- 
ists, is subdivided into several subregions or provinces, 
more or less minutely in different systems. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Ethiopian region is divided by Newton into the 
Libyan, Guinean, Caffrarian, Mozambican, and Madagas- 
carian subregions, and the Libyan subregion itself into the 
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Regional anatomy. Same as topographical anatomy. 

See anatomy. ! ; ' 
regionally (ré’jon-al-i), adv. With reference 
to a region or particular place; topically; lo- 
cally; in zodgeog., with reference to faunal re- 

gions or areas. 

He thought it was the duty of the surgeon to treat it 
regionally. Medical News, LII. 218. 
The preservation of rock-oils in every formation, of 
every geological age, all over the world—subject, however, 
locally or regionally, to subsequent change or destruction. 
Science, VIII. 233. 
regionarius (re’ji-d-na’ri-us), 7.; pl. regionarii 
(-1). [NL., < L. regio(n-), a region: see region. ] 
A title given to various Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics who are assigned to duty in or juris- 
diction over certain regions or districts in the 


x city of Rome. 


regionary (ré’jon-a-ri), a. [< region + -ary.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a region or regions. 

But to this they attributed their successes, namely, to 
the tropical and regionary deities, and their entertaining 
sO numerous a train of gods and goddesses. 

Evelyn, True Religion, 1. 104. 
2. Of or pertaining to a region or administra- 
tive district, especially of the city of Rome.— 
Regionary deacon. See deacon. 

From the time of Honorius II., Rome had twelve re- 
gionary deacons. Rom. Cath. Dict., p. 714. 

regionic (ré-ji-on’ik), a. [< region + -ic.] Same 
as regional. [Rare.] 

A regionic association. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 758. 

regioust (rée’ji-us),a. [= Sp. Pg. It. regio, < L. 
regius, kingly, royal, regal, ς rex (reg-), a king: 
see rex.] Pertaining to aking; royal. J. Har- 


Arabian, Egyptian, Abyssinian, and Gambian provinces. y7ington. 


The waters of the globe have been either included in the 
prime divisions based on the land faunas, or segregated in 
peculiar ones.— Abdominal regions. See abdominal.— 
Agrarian region, anal region. See the adjectives.— 
y region, a region on the side of the thorax, ex- 
tending from the axilla to a line drawn from the lower bor- 
der of the mammary to that of the scapular region.—Ba- 
silar region, the region of the base of the skull.—Blue- 
grass region, See grass.—Broca’s region. Same as 
roca’s convolution. See convolution.— Ciliary region, 
that part of the eyeball just back from the cornea which 
corresponds to the ciliary muscle and processes.— Clavic- 
ular regioa, the region on the front of the chest imme- 
diately over the clavicle.—Clypeal region. See clypeal. 
— Cordilleran "που See cordillera.— Cyclic, dorso- 
lumbar, epigastric, gluteal, hypogastric region. See 
the adjectives.—Hyomental region, the space between 
the lower jaw and the hyoid bone.—Hypochondriac 
region. (a) ΟΙ {πο abdomen. See abdominal regions. (b) 
Of the thorax, same as inframammary region.— Iliac re- 
on. See abdominal regions.— Indo-Pacific region. 
ee Indo- Pacific.—Infra-axillary region, the region on 
the side of the chest extending from the axillary region to 
the free border of the ribs. Also called subazillary re- 
gion.—Infraclavicular region. See infraclavicular.— 
Infrahyoid region, the space between the hyoid bone 
and the sternum.—Inframammary region. See infra- 
mammary.—Infrascapular region, the region on the 
back of the thorax on either side of the median line belowa 
horizontal line through the inferior angle of each scapula. 
Also called subscapular region.— Interscapular region, 
the region on the back of the thorax between the shoulder- 
blades.—Ischiorectal region, the space corresponding 
to the posterior part of the pelvic outlet.—Lenticulostri- 
ate region, the anterior parts of the lenticular and caudate 
nuclei and the intervening part of the internal capsule.— 
Lenticulothalamic region, the posterior part of the 
lenticular nucleus, the optic thalamus, and the interven- 
ing part of the internal capsule.-—Lumbar region. See 
lumbar!.—Mammary region, the region on the front of 
the chest extending from the upper border of the third to 
the upper border of the sixth rib.— Mesogastric region, 
the umbilical and right and left lumbar regions taken to- 
gether. —-Multiply-connected region, in math., a region 
such that between any two points of it several paths can 
be drawn which cannot be changed one into the other by 
gradual changes or variations without going out of the re- 
gion in question.— Parasternal, pelvic, Polynesian, 
popliteal, precordial, etc., region. See the adjectives. 
— Region of calms. See calm1.—§ternal region, su- 
perior and inferior. See sternal.—Subaxillary region. 
Same as infra-axillary region.—§ubclavicular region. 
Same as infraclavicular region.—Submammary region. 
Same as inframammary region.—Subscapular region. 
Same as infrascapwar region.—Suprahyoid region, the 
region of the front of the neck above the hyoid bone; the 
hyomental region.—Supramammary region. Same 
as infraclavicular region.—Suprascapular region, the 
region on the back above the spine of the scapula.—§u- 
prasternalregion. Seesuprasternal.=Syn. 1. Quarter, 
x locality, clime, territory. 
regional (ré’jon-al), a. [< F. régional = Sp. Pg. 
regional = It. regionale, < LL. regionalis, of or 
belonging to a region or provinee, < L. regio(n-), 
a region, province: see region.| 1. Of or per- 
taining to a particular region or place; sec- 
tional; topical; local. 


The peculiar seasonal and regional distribution of hur- 
ricanes. The Atlantic, XLIX. 334. 
2. Of or pertaining to division into regions, as 
in anatomy and zodgeography; topographical. 

It is curious that the Japanese should have anticipated 


Europe in a kind of rude regional anatomy. 
ο, W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 224, 


register! (rej’is-tér), απ. [ς ME. regester (= D. 
G. Sw. Dan. register), ς OF. registre, F. registre, 
a record, register, = Pr. registre = Sp. registro 
= Pg. registro, registo, resisto = It. registro, a 
register, record, < ML. registrum, also registra, 
register, a register, an altered form of reges- 
tum, a book in which things are recorded, a 
register, orig. pl., L. regesta, things recorded, 
records, neut. pl. of regestus, pp. of regerere, 
record: see regest, n. and v. In the later 
senses 6-10, from the verb, and in part practi- 
eally identical, as ‘that which registers,’ with 
register2, ‘one who registers’: see register2.] 
1. An official written account or entry, usually 
in a book regularly kept, as of acts, proceed- 
ings, or names, for preservation or for refer- 
ence; a record; a list; a roll; also, the book 
in which such a record is kept: as, a parish 
register; a hotel register. 

Of soules fynde I nat in this registre. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1954. 

Each time of sorrow is naturally evermore a register of 
all such grievous events as have happened either in or 
near about the same time. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 72. 
2. In old Eng. law, a compilation of the forms 
of writs in use, both original and judicial, which 
seems to have grown up gradually in the hands 
of clerks and of copyists, and therefore to vary 
much in different copies. Harvard Law Re- 
view, Oct., 1889.—8. In com., a document is- 
sued by the customs authorities as evidence of 
a ship’s nationality. See registration of British 
ships, under registration. —4. The printed list 
of signatures at the end of early printed books. 
—5. In music: (a) The compass or range of a 
voice or an instrument. (0) A particular series 
of tones, within the compass of a voice or of cer- 
tain instruments, which is produced in the same 
way and with the same quality: as, the chest- 
register of the voice, or the chalumeau regis- 


ter of the clarinet. The vocal registers are distin- 
guished by quality more than by pitch, since the same 
tone can often be produced in more than one register. 
The difference lies in the way in which the larynx is used, 
but the exact nature of the process is disputed. The so- 
called head-register and. chest-register include tones that 
call the cavities of the head and chest respectively into 
decided sympathetic vibration. The different vocal qual- 
ities are also called the low, middle, and high registers, 
or the thick, middle, and thin registers, depending in the 
first case upon the pitch of the tones for which they are 
best suited, and in the second upon the supposed condi- 
tion of the vocal cords in producing them, or the quality 
of the tones produced. 


It is true that alto boys cannot be made effective when 
choir-masters prohibit the use of the chest register. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. Τὸ. 
6. In organ-building: (a) Same as stop or stop- 
knob. (b) A perforated frame or board for hold- 
ing a set of trackers in place.— 7. A device for 
registering automatically the number of revolu- 
tions made or the amount of work done by ma- 
chinery, or for recording the pressure of steam, 
air, or water, or other data, by means of appara- 


rr 


register 


tus deriving motion from the object or objects 
whose force, velocity, ete., it is desired to as- 
certain.— 8. A contrivance for regulating the 
passage of heat or air, as the draft-regulating 
plate of a furnace, or the damper-plate of a loco- 
motive engine; a perforated plate with valves 
governing the opening into a duct which ad- 
mits warm air into a room for heat, or fresh 
air for ventilation, or which allows foul air to 
escape. 
k well to the register ; 


Loo 
And let your heat still lessen by degrees. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


I should like to know if an artist could ever represent 
on canvas a happy family gathered round a hole in the floor 
called a register. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 13. 
9. In printing, exact adjustment of position in 
the presswork of books or papers printed on 
both sides of the leaf. When pages, columns, and 
lines are truly square, and back one another precisely on 
the leaf, or when two or more adjacent colors meet with- 
out impinging, they are said to be in register; otherwise, 
out of register. | 
10. The inner part of the mold in which types 
are cast.—11. In bookbinding, a ribbon fas- 
tened into a bound book to serve as a marker 
of place for the reader.— Anemometrographic 
register. See anemometer.— Arm te gente See 
army-list, 1.—Lloyd’s Register of British and For- 


eign Shipping. See Lloyd’s.— Meteorological register. 
See meteorological table (a), under meteorological.— Morse 
register. Same as indicator, 1 (b).—Out of register. 


See def. 9.— Parish register, a book in which the births, 
deaths, and marriages that occur in a given parish are 
registered.— Register counties, in Eng. law, certain 
counties or parts of counties, including Middlesex except 
London, the North, East, and West Ridings of Yorkshire, 
and Kingston-upon-Hull, in which peculiar laws for regis- 
tration of matters affecting land-titles are in force.— 
Register ship, a ship which once obtained permission 
by treaty to trade to the Spanish West Indies, and whose 
capacity, per registry, was attested before sailing.— 
Register thermometer. See thermometer.—Seamen’s 
register, a record containing the number and date of 
registration of each foreign-going ship and her regis- 
tered tonnage, the length and general nature of her voyage 
or employment, the names, ages, etc., of the master and 
crew, etc. [Eng.]—Ship’s register, a document show- 
ing the ownership of a vessel and giving a general de- 
scription of her. lt is used as a permit issued by the United 
States government to give protection and identification 
to an American vessel in a foreign trade, being prac- 
tically for the vessel what a deed is for a house.—To 
make register, in printing, to arrange on the press 
pages, plates, or woodcuts in colors exactly in their proper 
positions. =Syn. 1. Catalogue, etc. (see list5), chronicle, ar- 
chives. 

register! (rej’is-tér), v. [ς F. registrer = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. registrar = It. registrare, ς Ml. regis- 
trare, register; from the noun: see register!, n.] 
1. trans. 1. To enter in a register; indicate by 
registering; record in any way. 

Here are thy virtues shew’d, here register’d, 


And here shall live forever. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, γ. 2. 


Many just and holy men, whose names 
Are register’d and calendar’d for saints, 
Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 


The gray matter of the nervous system is the part in 

which sensory impulses are received and registered, 

Science, V. 258. 
2. To mark or indicate on a register or scale. 
—3. In rope-making, to twist, as yarns, into a 
strand.— Light-registering apparatus. See lightl. 
=Syn. 1. See record. 

TT. η 1. To enter one’s name, or cause 
it to be entered, in a register, as at a hotel, 
or in the registry of qualified voters.—2. In 
printing, ete.: (a) To correspond exactly in 
symmetry, as columns or lines of printed mat- 
ter on opposite sides of a leaf, so that line 
shall fall upon line and column upon column. 
(b) To correspond exactly in position, as in 
color-printing, so that every different color- 
impression shall fall exactly in its proper place, 
forming no double lines, and neither leaving 
blank spaces nor passing the limits proper to 
any other color.—3. In organ-playing, same as 
registrate. 

register? (rej’is-tér), n. [An altered form, due 
to confusion with register1, of registrer, now 
usually written registrar: see registrar.] 1. 
One who registers: same as registrar. 
Ο comfort-killing Night!... 


Dim register and notary of shame! 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 765. 


And hauing subscribed their names, certaine Registers 
copie the said Orations. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 439. 
Specifically—2. In law: (a) An officer of a 
United States district court, formerly appointed 
under the United States bankruptcy act, for the 
purpose of assisting the judge in the perform- 
ance of his duties under that act, by attending 
to matters of detail and routine, or purely ad- 
ministrative in their character. Bump. (0) In 
some parts of the United States, an officer who 


register 


receives and records deeds so as to give public 


notice thereof.—Lord register, or lord clerk regis- 
ter, a Scottish officer of state who has the custody of the 
archives.— Register in bankruptcy. Same as bank- 
ruptcy commissioner (which see, under bankruptcy).— 
Register of deeds, in the United States, a public officer 
who records at length deeds, conveyances, and mortgages 
of real estate situated within a given district.—Re- 
λος of probate or of wills, in some of the United 
tates, a public officer who records all wills admitted to 
probate.— Register of the Treasury, an officer of the 
Treasury Department of the United States government, 
who has charge of the account-books of the United States, 
registers all warrants drawn by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury upon the treasurer, signs and issues all government 
securities, and has charge of the registry of vessels. 


registerable (1ej’is-tér-a-bl), a. [< register! + 
-able.| Admitting of registration, or of being 
registered or recorded. ortnightly Rev.,N.5., 

ΧΧΧΙΣ. 26. 

registered (rej’is-térd), p.a. Recorded, as in 
a register or book; enrolled: as, a registered 
voter (one whose name is duly entered in the 
official list of persons qualified to vote in an elec- 
tion).— Registered bond, invention, letter, etc. See 


the nouns.— Registered company,a company entered in 
an Official register, but not incorporated by act or charter. 


registerer} (rej’is-tér-ér), π. One who regis- 
ters; a registrar. 
register-grate (rej‘is-tér-grat), n. A grating 
of parallel bars, fitted with a second grating 
which ean be slid over the first, so as to vary 
the openings between the bars. Used as a 
means of controlling the air-admission to fires, 
and the rate of combustion. 
registering (rej’is-tér-ing), π. [Verbal n. of 
register, v.| Same as registration. 
register-office (rej’is-tér-of’is),n. 1. An office 
where a register is kept, or where registers or 
records are kept; a registry; a record-office.— 
2. An.agency for the employment of domestic 
«servants. [U.5.] 
register-plate (rej’is-tér-plat), . In rope-mak- 
ing machines, a coneave metallic disk having 
holes so arranged concentrically as to give the 
yarns passed through them the proper positions 
for entering into the general twist. 
register-point (rej’is-tér-point), ». The ad- 
justable point or spur attached to a printing- 
press and used to aid in getting register. See 
pointl, 2 (ο). 
registership (rej’is-tér-ship),n. [< register? + 
-ship.| The office of a register or registrar. 
registrable (rej’is-tra-bl), a. [« register] + 
-able.] Admitting of registration; that may or 
can be registered. Lancet, Νο. 3474, p. 733. 
registrar (rej’is-trir), π. [Formerly registrer ; 
ς ME. registrere, ς ML. registrarins, one who 
keeps a register or record, a registrar, notary, 
< registrum, a register, record: see registerl. 
Cf. registrary and register?. Cf. also OF. regis- 
treur, registrateur, < ML. registrator, < regis- 
trare, register.] 1. One whose business it is to 
write or keep a register or record; a keeper of 
records. 
I make Pieres the Plowman my procuratour and my reve, 
And regystrere to receyue. Piers Plowman (B), xix. 254. 
The patent was sealed and delivered, and the person 
admitted sworne before the registrar. 
T. Warton, Bathurst, p. 136. 
2. An official who acts as secretary to the con- 


egation of a university.—Registrar's license. 
ee license. 


registrar-general (rej’is-triir-jen’e-ral),n. An 
officer who superintends a system of registra- 
tion; specifically, in Great Britain, an officer 
appointed by the crown, under the great seal, 
to whom is intrusted, subject to such regula- 
tioas as shall be made by a principal secretary 
of state, the general superintendence of the 
system of registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages. 
registrarship (rej’is-triir-ship), n. 
trar + -ship.| The office of registrar. 
registrary (rej‘is-tra-ri), ».; pl. registraries 
(-riz). [ς ML. registrarius, one who registers: 
see registrar.] A registrar. The registrar of 
the University of Cambridge is so ealled. 
Lo, hither commyth a goodly maystres, 
Occupacyon, Famys regestary. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 521. 
registrate (rej’is-trat), v.; pret. and pp. regis- 
trated, ppr. registrating. [< ML. registratus, 
pp. of registrare, register: see register, v.] 1.41 
trans. To register; enroll. 
Why do ye toil to registrate your names 
On icy pillars, which soon melt away? 
Drummond, Flowers of Sion. 
ΤΙ. intrans. In ergan-playing, to arrange or 
draw stops for playing; make or set a combi- 
nation. See registration,3. Also register. 


[< regis- 
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registratet, a. Registered; recorded. 


Those madrigals we sung amidst our flocks... 
Are registrate by echoes in the rocks. 
Drummond, To Sir W. Alexander. 


registration (rej-is-tra’shon),». [< OF. regis- 
tration, < ML. registratio(n-), a registering, < 
registrare, register: see registrate and regis- 
terl,v.] 1. The act of inserting or recording 
in a register; the act of recording in general: 
as, the registration of deeds; the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages; the registration 
of voters. 


Man’s senses were thus indefinitely enlarged as his 
means of registration were perfected. 
J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. 48. 


2. Specifically, in the law of conveyancing, a 
system for the recording of conveyances, mort- 
gages, and other instruments affecting the title 
to real property, in a public office, for the in- 
formation of all concerned. The general policy of 
registry laws is to make a duly registered instrument 
notice to all the world, so that no one can claim any ad- 
vantage over the registered owner by dealing with an un- 
registered owner or claimant in ignorance of the registered 
title. Under some systems a specified time is allowed for 
registering; and in some neglect to register an instrument 
within the time limited marksit withinfirmity. The more 
generally accepted principle is to give effect to each in- 
strument in the order of its registration, as against all 
unregistered instruments of which the purchaser, etc., had 
no actual notice. Another important element in registry 
laws is a provision that the record or certified copy shall 
be evidence in all courts equally as the original; but in 
some systems the non-production of the original must be 
accounted for before the record can be received in lieu of it. 


3. In organ-playing, the act, process, art, or 
result of selecting or combining stops for play- 


ing given pieces of music. It includes every effect 
of light and shade, of quality or power, that is needed for 
a complete rendering, including the choice of manuals; 
the drawing and retiring of stops, and the use of all me- 
chanical accessories, like couplers, the swell pedal, etc. 
In most recent organ-music the registration is somewhat 
carefully indicated by the composer or editor, but organs 
are so diverse that every player must interpret such 
marks for himself. Older musicis usually unmarked, and 
the registration requires special study as well as special 
talent.— Decree of registration. See decree.— Parlia- 
mentary Registration Act, an English statute of 1843 
(6 and 7 Vict., ο. 18), which requires the registration of 
voters and defines certain rights of voting. It has been 
amended by later statutes.— Registration Act. (a) An 
English statute of 1885 (48 Vict., c. 15), which extends the 
borough system of registration of voters to county voters. 
(b) One of numerous American statutes in various States, 
providing for registration, and often requiring it as acon- 
dition of the right to vote.—Registration of births 

marriages, and deaths, the system of collecting vital 
statistics by requiring attending physicians, etc., in case 
of births and deaths, and clergymen and magistrates 
solemnizing marriages, to report at once each case, with 
appropriate particulars, to the public authorities, for the 
purpose of preserving permanent and systematic records. 
— Registration of British shirs, a duty imposed on 
ship-ownersin order to secure to their vessels the privileges 
of British ships. Registration is to be made by the prin- 
cipal officer of customs at any port or place in the United 
Kingdom, and by certain specified officers in the colonies, 
The registration comprises the name of the ship, the names 
and descriptions of the owners, the tonnage, build, and 
description of the vessel, the particulars of her origin, and 
the name of the master, who is entitled tothe custody of 
the certificate of registry. The vessel is considered to 
belong to the port at which she is registered.— Registra- 
tion of copyright, the name given in England to the 
recording of the title of a book for the purpose of securing 
the copyright: corresponding to entry of copyright in 
the United States.— Registration of trade-marks, the 
system by which one claiming the exclusive right to a 
trade-mark may register it for the purpose of giving public 
notice of his claim, and preserving record evidence there- 
of from the time of entry.— Registration of voters or 
electors. (a) In the United States, a system for the pre- 
vention of frauds in the exercise of the suffrage, by re- 
quiring voters to cause their names to be registered in 
books provided for the purpose in each election district, 
with appropriate particulars of residence, age, etc., to en- 
able investigation to be made, and the right of the voter 
to cast the ballot to be challenged, if there be occasion. 

(0) In Great Britain and Ireland, the making up of a list 
of voters which, after judicial revision, is the accredited 
record of an elector’s title to vote. 


registrational (rej-is-tra’shon-al), a. [ς regis- 
tration + -al.] Of or pertaining to registration. 
Laneet, No. 3457, p. 1195. 
registry (rej’is-tri), .; pl. registries (-triz). 
[Early mod. E. also regestery, regestary; < ME. 
regestery,< ML. *regestarium,< regestum, a regis- 
ter: see registerl.] 1. The act of recording 
or writing in a register, or depositing in the 
place of public record: as, the registry of a 
deed; the registry of a will, ete.—2. The place 
where a register is kept.—3. A series of facts 
recorded; a record. 
1 have sometimes wondered why a registry has not been 
kept in the colleges of physicians of all such [specific 


remedies] as have been invented by any professors of every 
age. Sir W. Temple, Health and Long Life. 


Our conceptions are but the registry of our experience, 
and can therefore be altered only by being temporarily an- 
nihilated. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 59. 


Certificate of registry. See certificate, 2.— District 
registry, in Eng. law, an office in a provincial town for 


reglet, v. ¢. 


reglementt (reg’l-ment), π. 


reglementary (reg-l6é-men’ta-ri), a. 


reglet (reg’let), n. 


reglow (ré-gl0’), 0. 7. 


reglow (ré-gl0’), n. 


regmacarp (reg’ma-kirp), n. 


regna 
reenal (reg’nal), a. 


regnal 


the transaction or record of steps incidental to litigation 
by attorneys within the district, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of taking every step in the central offices in London. 
regitivet (rej‘i-tiv), a. [Irreg. <L. regere, rule 
(see regent), + -itive.] Ruling; governing. 
Their regitive power over the world. 
Gentleman’s Calling, vii. §5. (Latham.) 
regium donum (ré’ji-um d6’num). [L.: re- 
gium, neut. of regius, royal (see regious); do- 
num, a gift, grant: see ἀοπαίο.] Aroyal grant; 
specifically, an annual grant of public money 
formerly given in aid of the maintenance of 
the Presbyterian and other dissenting clergy 
in Ireland, commuted in 1869 for £791,372. 
He had had something to do with both the regium do- 
num and the Maynooth grant. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, iii. 
regius professor (ré’ji-us pro-fes’or). [L.: re- 
gius, royal; professor, protessor.] A royal 
professor; specifically, one of those professors 
in the English universities whose chairs were 
founded by Henry VIII. In the Scotch universities 
the same name is given to all professors whose professor- 
yr have been founded by the crown. Abbreviated reg. 
prof. 
regive (ré-giv’), v. t. [ς re- + give.] To give 
back; restore. 


Bid day stand still, 
Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 
The period past, regive the present hour. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 309. 
reglet, η. [Also reigle; ¢ OF. regle, reigle, rie- 
gle, rigle, reule, rieule, F. régle, a rule, ete.: see 
rulel. Cf. reglet, rcglement. In def. 2, ef. reg- 
let, and also rulel and the doublet raill, a 
straight bar, ete.] 1. A rule; a regulation. 
Halliwell.— 2. A hollow cut or channel for guid- 
ing anything; a groove in which something 
runs: as, the regle of a side-post for a flood- 
gate. 

In one of the corners next the sea standeth a flood-gate, 
to bee drawne vp aud let downe through reigles in the side 
postes, whose mouth is encompassed wit! a double frith. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 105. 


[Also reigle; « OF. regler, reigler, 
€ LL. regulare, rule: see rule, regulate.] To 
rule; govern; regulate. 


All ought to regle their lives, not by the Pope’s Decrees, 
but Word of God. Fuller, Worthies, Wales, III. 49. 


[Also reiglement ; 

OF. reglement, F. réglement = Sp. reglamen- 
to = Pg. regulamento = It. regolamento, ς ML. 
regulamentum, ruling, regulation, < LL. regu- 
lare, rule, regulate: see regle, rule1.] Regula- 
tion. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement of usury, 
how the discommodities of it may be best avoided. 

Bacon, Usury. 

[< OF. 
reglementaire, conformable to rule, « reglement, 
a rule, regulation: see reglement.| Of, per- 
taining to, or embodying regulations; regula- 
tive: as, a reglementary charter. Encyc. Dict. 
[Rare. ] 
[Also riglet; < OF. reglet, 
F. réglet (= Sp. regleta = Pg. regreta), areglet, < 
regle,arule: see vegle.) 1. In printing, a thin 
strip of wood, less than type-high, used in com- 
position to make blanks about a page, or be- 
tween the lines of large types in open display. 
Reglets are made of the width of ordinary text-types, from 


pearl to great primer. ‘Broader strips of wood are known 
as furniture. 


2. In arch., a narrow flat molding, employed 
to separate panels or other members, or to 
form knots, frets, and other ornaments. 


reglet-plane (reg’let-plan),. A plane used for 


making printers’ reglets. Reglets are not made 
in America with planes, but with fine circular 
saws. [Eng.] 

[< re- + glow.] Same as 
recalesce, 

[< reglow, v.] Same as 
recalescence. 


regma (reg’mii), n.; pl. regmata (-ma-ti). [< Gr. 


tc ~ 


pyyua, a fracture, breakage, ς ῥηγνύναι, break: 
see break.| In bot., a capsule with two or more 
lobes and as many one-seeded, two-valved cells, 
which separate at maturity, splitting elastical- 
ly from the persistent axis (carpophore), as in 
Euphorbia and Geranium. It is one form of 
schizocarp. 

[< Gr. ῥῆγμα, a 
fracture (see regma), + καρπός, fruit.] In bot.,. 
any dry, dehiscent fruit. 

nm. Plural of regnum. 

[< ML. regnalis, < L. reg- 


num, kingdom, reign: see reign.] Pertaining 
to the reign of a monarch.—Regnal years, the 





regnal 


number of years a sovereign has reigned. It has been 
the practice in various countries to date public docu- 
ments and other deeds from the year of accession of the 


sovereign. The practice still prevails in Great Britain in 
the enumeration of acts of Parliament. 


regnancy (reg’nan-si), n. [< regnan(t) + -cy.] 
The act of reigning; rule; predominance. 
Coleridge. 
regnant (reg’nant), a. [= F. régnant = Sp. 
reinante = Pg. regnante, reinante = It. regnante, 
< L. regnan(t-)s, ppr. of regnare, reign: see 
reign.| 1. Reigning; exercising regal author- 
ity by hereditary right. 
The church of martyrs, and the church of saints, and 
doctors, and confessors, now regnant in heaven. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 214. 
2. Ruling; predominant; prevalent; having 
the chief power. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
A traitor to the vices regnant. 


This intense and regnant personality of Carlyle. 
The Century, XX VI. 532. 
Queen regnant. See queen. 


regnativet (reg’na-tiv), a. [ς L. regnatus, pp. 
of regnare, reign, + -ive.] Ruling; governing. 
[Rare. ] | 

regnet, ».andv. An obsolete spelling of reign. 

regnicide (reg’ni-sid),. [ς L. regnum, aking- 
dom, + -cida, « cedere, kill.] The destroyer of 
akingdom. [Rare.] 

Regicides are no less than regnicides, Lam. iv. 20; for the 
life of a king contains a thousand thousand lives, and trai- 
tors make the land sick which they live in. , 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 418. 

Regnoli’s operation. Sce operation. 
regnum (reg’num),n.; pl. regna (-ni). [ML.,a 
particular use of L. regnum, kingly government, 
royalty: see reign.] 1. A badge or mark of 
royalty or supremacy, generally a crown of 
some unusual character. The word is especially ap- 


plied to early forms of the papal tiara, a crown similar toa 
royal crown with a high conical cap rising from within it. 


St. Peter (in the seal of the mayor of Exeter) has a lofty 

regnum on his head. 
Jour. Brit. Archzol. Ass., X VIII. 207. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] One of three main divisions of 
natural objects (collectively called Imperium 
Nature), technically classed as the Regnum Ani- 
male, R. Vegetabile, and R. Minerale: used by 
the older naturalists before and for some time 
after Linnzeus, and later represented by the 
familiar English phrases animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdom. (See kingdom, 6.) A fourth, 
19. Primigenium, was formally named by Hogg. 
See Primalia, Protista. 
regorget (ré-gérj’), v.t. [ς OF. (and F.) regorger 
= Pr. regorgar = It. ringorgare, vomit up; as 
re- + gorge,v.| 1. Tovomitup; eject from the 
stomach; throw back or out again. 

It was scoffingly said, he had eaten the king’s goose, and 
did then regorge the feathers. Sir J. Hayward. 
2. To swallow again or back. 

And tides at highest mark regorge the flood. 
Dryden, dig. and Guis., 1. 186. 
3. To devour to repletion. [Rare.] 


Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, 
And fat regorged of bulls and goats. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1671. 
regracest, 7. pe [ME., < OF. regraces, thanks, 
< regracier, ς MUL. regratiare, regratiari, thank 
again, thank, < L. re-, again, + ML. gratiare, 
thank: see grace.] Thanks. 
With dew regraces. 
Plumpton Correspondence, p. 5. (Halliwell.) 
regradet (ré-grad’), v. 3. [Altered to suit the 
orig. grade, and degrade, retrograde, ete.; < L. 
regredi, go or come back, turn back, retire, re- 
treat, < re-, back, + gradi, go: see grade. Cf. 
regrede. Cf. LL. regradare, restore to one’s rank 
or toa former condition, also degradc from one’s 
rank.] To retire; go back; retrograde. 

They saw the darkness commence at the eastern limb of 
the sun, and proceed to the western, till the whole was 
eclipsed ; and then regrade backwards, from the western 
to the eastern, till his light was fully restored. 

Hales, New Analysis of Chronology, III. 230. 

regrant (ré-grant’), v.t. [ς AF. regranter, re- 

graunter, grant again; as re- + grant.] To 
grant again. 

This their grace is long, containing a commemoration 
of the benefits vouchsafed their fore-fathers, & a prayer 
for regranting the same, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 200. 

regrant (ré-grant’),n. [<regrant,v.] The act 
of granting again; a new or fresh grant. 

As there had been no forfeiture, no regrant was needed. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 9. 

regrate! (ré-grat’),v.t. [< ME. regraten,< OF. 
regrater, sell by retail, regrate, F. regratter, 
haggle, higgle; with intrusive r (appar. due to 
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confusion with OF. regrater, dress, mend, scour, 
furbish up for sale: see regrate2) for *regater = 
Sp. regatar, rival in sailing, prob. formerly sell 
by retail, haggle (ef. deriv. regatear, retail, 
haggle, wriggle, avoid), = Pg. regatar, buy, 
sell, traffic (cf. deriv. regatear, haggle, bargain 
hard), = Olt. regattare, rigattare, sell by retail, 
haggle, strive for mastery, also *recattare, re- 
catare, buy and sell again by retail, retail, re- 
grate, forestall the market (ML. refi. regatare, 
buy back, redeem), < re-, again, + cattare, get, 
obtain, acquire, purchase, « L. captare, strive 
to seize, lay hold of, snatch at, chase, etc.: see 
chasel, catch1, and ef. acate and purchase. Cf. 
also regatta, fromthe same source.] To retail; 
specifically, to buy, as corn or provisions, and 
sell again in or near the same market or fair— 
a practice which, from its effect in raising the 
price, was formerly made a criminal offense, of- 
ten classed with engrossing and forestalling. 
And that they regrate no corne commynge to the market, 


in peyne of lesynge xx. s. for euery of the seid offences. 
English Guilds (E. E. T. §.), p. 381. 


Neither should they likewise buye any corne to sell the 
same agayne, unless it were to make malte therof; for by 
such engrossing and regrating we see the dearthe that nowe 
comonly raigneth heere in ingland to have bene caused. 

Svenser, Present State of Ireland. 


regrate? (ré-grat’),v.¢ [« OF. regrater, dress, 
mend, scour, furbish up for sale, lt. ‘scrape 
again,’ I’. regratter, scrape or scratch again, re- 
grate (masonry),<re-, again, + grater, F. gratter, 
scrape, scratch, grate: see gratel. The word 
has hitherto been confused with regratel: see 
regratel.] 1. In masonry, to remove the outer 
surface of (an old hewn stone), so as to give it 
a fresh appearance.— οἱ. To grate orrasp; ina 
figurative sense, to offend; shock. [Rare.] 
The most sordid animal, those that are the least beau- 
tified with colours, or rather whose clothing may regrate 
the eye. Derham, Physico-Theology, iv. 12. 
regrate*}, η. A Middle English form of regret. 
regrater, regrator (ré-gra’tér, -tor),n. [(a) E. 
regrater, < ME. regratere, ς OF. regratier, F. re- 
grattier, a huckster, = Pr. regratier = Sp. re- 
gatero = Pg. regatciro = It. rigattiere (ML. 
regratarius, later also regraterius), huckster; 
(0) E. regrator, < ME. regratour,< OF. regrateor, 
regratour, regratteur (= Pg. regateador; MI. as 
if *regratator), a huckster, regrater, ς regrater, 
regrate: see regratel.] A retailer; a huck- 
ster; specifically, one who buys provisions and 
sells them, especially in the same market or 
fair. 
Ac Mede the mayde the maire hath bisougte, 
Of alle suche sellers syluer to take, 
Or presentz with-oute pens as peces of siluer, 


Ringes or other ricchesse the reyrateres to maynetene. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii, 90. 


No regratour ne go owt of towne for to engrosy the chaf- 
fare, vpon payne for to be fourty-dayes in the kynges prys- 
one. English Gilds (5. E. T. 8.), p. 353. 

Regrater or Regrator, a Law-word formerly us’d for one 
that bought by the Great, and sold by Retail; but it now 
signifies one that buys and sells again any Wares or Vic- 
tuals in the same Market or Fair or within five Miles of 
it. Also one that trims up old Wares for Sale; a Broker, 
or Huckster. E. Phillips, 1706. 

Regraters of bread corn. Tatler, No. 118. 


Forestallers and regrators haunted the privy councils of 
the king. 1. D' Israeli, Amen. of Lit., 1. 379. 


regrateryt,”. [ME.,< OF. *regraterie (ML. re- 
grataria), < regrater, regrate: see regratel.] 
The practice of regrating. 


Yor thise aren men on this molde that moste harm worch- 


eth 
To he pore peple that parcel-mele buggen [buy at re- 
ἄν, 


thorw regraterye. Piers Plowman(B), iii. 83. 


regratiatory} (ré-gra’shi-a-to-ri),n. [« ML. re- 
gratiator, one who gives thanks, ς regratiari, 
give thanks (ef. AF’. regraces, thanks): see re- 
graces. Cf. ingratiate.| Areturning or giving 
of thanks; an expression of thankfulness. 
That welnere nothynge there doth remayne 
Wherewith to gyue you my regraciatory. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel. 
regrator, ”. See regrater. 
regratoriet, η. A variant of regratery. 
regratresst (ré-gra’tres),n. [< regrater + -ess.] 
A woman who sells at retail; a female huckster. 
No baker shall give unto the regratresses the six-pence 
. . . by way of hansel-money. 
Riley, tr. of Liber Albts, p. 232, quoted in Piers Plowman 
[(οᾱ. Skeat), Notes, p. 43. 
regrede (ré-gréd’), v. i. [ς L. regredi, go or 
come back, return, retire, retreat, regrade, < re-, 
back, + gradi, go: see grade1, and ef. regress, 
regrade.| To go back; retrograde, as the apse 
of a planet’s orbit. TYodhunter. [Rare.] 
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regredience} (ré-gré’di-ens), n. [ς L. regre- 
dien(t-)s, ppr. of regredi, go back: see regrede. | 
A returning; a retrograding; a going back. 
No man comes late unto that place from whence 
Never man yet had a regredience. 
Herrick, Never too Late to Dye. 
regreet (ré-grét’), v. t.. [< re- + greeti.] 1. Το 
greet again; resalute. 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life, 
Till twice five summers have enrich’d our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
Shak., Rich. ΤΙ., i. 3. 142. 
2. Tosalute; greet. [Rare.] 


Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end more sweet. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 67. 
regreet (ré-grét’), π. [< regreet, v.] A return 
or exchange of salutation; a greeting. 
One that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord; 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 9. 89. 


Thus low in humblest heart 
Regreets unto thy truce do we impart. 
Ford, Honour Triumphant, Monarch’s Meeting. 
regress (ré-gres’), v. 7. [= Sp. regresar = Pg. 
regressar, < Li. regressus, pp. of regredi, go back, 
< re-, back, + gradi, go: see regrede. Cf. di- 
gress, progress, v.| 1. To go back; return to a 
former place or state. 
All. . . being forced into fluent consistences, do natu- 
rally regress into their former solidities. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 
2. In astron., to move from east toward west 
among the stars, so that the right ascension 
decreases instead of increasing. 
regress (ré’gres), nm. [= OF. regres, regrez, F. 
regrés = Sp. regreso = Pg. It. reyresso, < L. re- 
gressus, & returning, return, < regredi, pp. re- 
gressus, zo back: see regress, v.] 1. Passage 
back; return. 
The standing is slippery, and the regress is either a 
downfall, or at least an eclipse. 
Bacon, Great Place (ed. 1887). 
2. The power or liberty of returning or passing 
back. 
My hand, bully; thou shalt have egress and regress. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 926. 
3. In Scots law, reéntry. Under the feudal law, 
letters of regress were granted by the superior of a wadset, 
under which he became bound to readmit the wadsetter, 


at any time when he should demand an entry to the wad- 
set. 


4, In canon law... See access, 7.— 5. In logic; the 
assage in thought from effect to cause.— 
emonstrative regress, demonstrative reasoning from 


x effect to cause. 


regression (ré-gresh’on), x. [= OF. regression, 
F. régression = Sp. regresion = Pg. regressio = 
It. rigressione, < L. regressio(n-), a going back, 
return, etc., ς regredi, pp. regressus, go back: 
see regress.| 1. The act of passing back or 
returning; retrogression. 

TI will leave you whilst I go in and present myself to the 
honourable count; till my regression, so please you, your 
noble feet may measure this private. pleasant, and most 
princely walk. Β, Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 
2. In astron., retrogradation (which see).— 
8. In geom., contrary flexure’ also, the course 
of a curve at a cusp.— Edge of regressicn, the cus- 
pidal edge of a developable surface. See \dal.— Re- 
gression of nodes, a gyratory motion of the orbit of a 
planet, causing the nodes to move from east to weston the 
ecliptic. 

regressive (ré-gres’iv), a. [= F. régressif; as 
regress + -ive.] Passing back; returning: op- 
posed to progressive.—Regressive assimilation, 
assimilation of a sound to one preceding it,— Regressive 
method, the analytic method. which, departing from par- 
ticulars, ascends to principles. Sir W. liamilton, Logic, 
xxiv.— Regressive paralysis. See paralysis. 
regressively (ré-gres’iv-li), adv. In a regres- 
sive manner; in a backward way; by return. 
De Quincey. 

regressus (ré-gres’us), η. [N.: see regress. ] 
In bot., that reversion of organs now known as 
retrogressive and retrograde metamorphosis. 
See metamorphosis. 7 

regret (ré-gret’), v.t.; pret. and pp. regretted, 
ppr. regretting. [ς F. regretter, regret, OF. re- 
gretter, regreter, regrater, desire, wish for, long 
after, bewail, lament, = Pr. regretar (after F.); 
not found in other Rom. languages, and vari- 
ously explained: (a) Orig. ‘bewail,’< OF. re- 
+ *grater, from the OLG. form cognate with 
AS. gr#tan, ME. greten, E. greet = Icel. grata, 
weep, wail, mourn, = Sw. grdta = Dan. grede 
= Goth. grétan, weep: see greet2. (0) «1. re-, 
taken as privative, + gratus, pleasing, as if 
orig. adj., ‘unpleasing,’ then a noun, ‘displea- 
sure, grief, sorrow’: see grate’, gree, agree, 
maugre. (c)< ML. as if *regradus, a return 


regret 


(of a disease), as in Walloon li r’gret d’on mau, 
‘the return of a disease,’ ς regredi, go back: 
see regrede, regress. (d)< L.as if *requiritari, 
< re- + quiritare, bewail: see cry. (e) < L. 
requiritare, ask after, inquire for, freq. of 7e- 
quirere, ask after, require: see require. Of 
these explanations only the first is in any de- 
gree plausible.] 1. To look back at with sor- 
row; feel grief or sorrowful longing for on 
looking back. 
sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 


To covet flying, and regret when lost. 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 234. 


Beauty which you shall feel perfectly but once, and re- 
gret forever. Howells, Venetian Life, ii. 
2. To grieve at; be mentally distressed on ac- 
count of: as, to regret one’s rashness; to regret 
a choice made. 

Ah, cruel fate, thou never struck’st a blow 


By all mankind regretted so. 
Cotton, Death of the Earl of Ossory. 


Those the impiety of whose lives makes them regret a 
Deity, and secretly wish there were none, will greedily 
listen to atheistical notions. Glanville. 


Poets, of all men, ever least regret 
Increasing taxes and the nation’s debt. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 176. 


Alone among the Spaniards the Catalans had real reason 
to regret the peace. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
=Syn. Torue, lament. See repentance. 

regret (ré-gret’), αι. [Karly mod. E. also regrate ; 
< OF. regret, desire, will, grief, sorrow, regret, 
F. regret, regret; from the verb (which, how- 
ever, is later in E.): see regret, v.] 1. Grief or 
trouble caused by the want or loss of something 
formerly possessed; a painful sense of loss; de- 

sire for what is gone; sorrowful longing. 

When her eyes she on the Dwarf had set, 

And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake, 


She fell to ground for sorrowfull regret. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 20. 

Anguish and regret 

For loss of life and pleasure overloved. 
Milton, P. L., x. 1018. 
A pain of privation takes the name of a pain of regret 
in two cases: (1) where it is grounded on the memory of 
a pleasure which, having been once enjoyed, appears not 
likely to be enjoyed again; (2) where it is grounded on 
the idea of a pleasure which was never actually enjoyed, 
nor perhaps so much as expected, but which might have 
been enjoyed (it is supposed) had such or such a contin- 
gency happened, which, in fact, did not happen. 

Bentham, Introd, to Morals and Legislation, y. 20. 


2. Pain or distress of mind, as at something 
done or left undone; the earnest wish that 
something had not been done or did not exist; 
bitterness of reflection. 

A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadness at its mem- 
ory, enters us into God’s roll of mourners. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 
Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 
More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse, and shame. 
Burns, Man was Made to Mourn. 
91. Dislike; aversion. 

Is it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to damna- 
tion? Decay of Christian Piety. 
4. An expression of regret: commonly in the 
plural. [οο]οα.]--5. A written communica- 
tion. expressing sorrow for inability to accept 


an invitation. [Colloq.]=Syn. 1. Concern, sorrow, 
lamentation.— 2, Penitence, Compuncetion, etc. See re- 


pentance. 
regretful (ré-gret’ful), a. [< regret + -ful.] 


Full of regret; sorrowful. 
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Yet never have you tasted our reward, 
Or been reguerdon’d with so much as thanks. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 4. 23. 
reguerdonment (ré-gér’don-ment), π. [< re- 
guerdon + -ment.] Reward; return; requital. 
In generous reguerdonment whereof he sacramentally 
obliged himselfe. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 163). 


regula (reg’i-lii), ».; pl. regula (-16). [< L. regu- 
la, arule: see rulel, and ef. regle.] 1. A book 
of rules or orders governing a religious house; 
the rule. Rev. F. G. Lee.—2. In arch., a short 
band or fillet, bearing σι{{ or drops on the 
lower side, corresponding, below the crowning 
tenia of the Doric architrave, to the triglyphs 
of the frieze. See cut under ditriglyph._Reg- 
ula ceeci, a rule of arithmetic for solving two linear equa- 
tions between three unknown quantities in whole num- 
bers.— Regula falsi, the rule of false. See position, 7. 

regulable (reg’ii-la-bl), a. [<regula(te) + -ble.] 
=e aed ofregulation; capable of being regu- 
ated. 

regule, x. Plural of regula. 

regular (reg’i-liir), a. and απ. [< ME. reguler, 

OF. regulier, F. régulier = Pr. reglar = Sp. 
reglar, regular = Pg. regular = It. regolare, « 
L. regularis, regular, ς regula, a rule, < regere, 
rule, govern: see regula and rulel.] J, a. 1. 
Conformed to or made in accordance with a 
rule; agreeable to an established rule, law, 
type, or principle, to a prescribed mode, or to 
established customary forms; normal: as, a 
regular epic poem; a regular verse in poetry; 
a regular plan; regular features ; aregular build- 
ing. | 
The English Speech, though it be rich, copious, and sig- 

nificant, and that there be divers Dictionaries of it, yet, 


under Favour, I cannot call it a regular Language. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 55. 


But soft — by regular approach — not yet — 
First through the length of yon hot terrace sweat. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 129. 


Philip was of the middle height; he had a fair, florid 
complexion, regular features, long flowing locks, and a 
well-made, symmetrical figure. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
2. Acting, proceeding, or going on by rule; gov- 
erned by rule or rules; steady or uniform in a 
course or practice; orderly; methodical; un- 
varying: as, regular in diet; regular in atten- 
dance on divine worship; the regular return of 
the seasons. 

Not a man 


Shall. . . offend the stream 
Of regular justice in your city’s bounds, 
But shall be rendered to your public laws. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 61. 
True Courage must be a Regular thing; it must have 
not only a good End, but a wise Choice of Means, 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. v. 
This gentleman is a person of good sense, and some 
learning, of a very regular life, and obliging conversation. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 106. 
3. Specifically, in Jaw, conformable to law and 
the rules and practice of the court.—4. In 
math., governed by one law throughout. Thus, 
a regular polygon is one which has all its sides and all its 
angles equal; a regular body is one which has all its faces 
regular polygons, and all its summits formed by the junc- 


tion of equal numbers of edges, those of each summit be- 
ing equally inclined to one line. 


5. Ingram., adhering to the more common form 
in respect to infiectional terminations, as, in 
English, verbs forming their preterits and past 
participles by the addition of -d or -ed to the 
infinitive; as nouns forming their plurals with 


Regularia (reg-u-la’ri-i), πι. pl. 


regularise, v. ¢. 
regularity (reg-i-lar’i-ti),n. [ς OF. regularite, 


regularness 
— Regular abbot, body, canon. See the nouns.— 
Re benefice, a benefice which could be conferred 


only on a regular priest.— Regular curve. (a) A curve 
without contrary flexure. (b) A curve defined by the same 
equation or equations throughout.— Regular decagon, 
dodecagon, dodecahedron. See the nouns.— Regular 
function, a function connected with the variable by the 
same general law for all values of the latter.—Re 
physician, a practitioner of medicine who has acquired an 
accepted grade of knowledge of such things as pertain to 
the art of healing, and who does not announce himself as 
employing any single and peculiar rule or method of treat- 
ment, in contrast with the allopath (if such there be), 
homeopath, botanic physician, hydropath, electrician, or 
mind-cure practitioner. But nothing in his character of 
regular physician prevents his using drugs which may be 
made to produce in a healthy person eftects opposite to 
or similar to those of the disease in hand, or using drugs 
of vegetable origin, or water in its various applications, 
or electricity, or recognizing the tonic effects of faith.— 
Regular place, a place within the precincts of a reli- 
gious house.— Regular polygon, polyhedron. See the 
nouns.— Regular proof, a proof drawn up in strict form, 
with all the steps accurately stated in their proper order. 
—Re relation. See relation.— Regular sales, in 
stock-broking and similar transactions, sales for delivery 
on the following day.— Regular syllogism, a syllogism 
set forth in the form usual in the books of logic, the major 
premise first, then the minor premise, and last the con- 
clusion, each proposition being formally stated, with the 
same expressions used for the terms in the different propo- 
sitions, and the construction of the proposition being that 
which logic contemplates.—The regular system, in crys- 
tal., the isometric system.= §yn. 1. Ordinary, etc. See 
normal,— 2, Systematic, uniform, periodic, settled, estab- 
lished, stated. 

IT, ». 1. A member of any duly constituted 
religious order which is bound by the three 


monastic vows. 

They declared positively that he [Archbishop Abbot] was 
not to fall from his Dignity or Function, but should still 
remain a Regular, and in statu quo prius. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 7. 

As in early days the regulars sustained Becket and the 
seculars supported Henry II. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 405. 
2. A soldier who belongs to a standing army, 
as opposed to a militiaman or volunteer; a pro- 
fessional soldier. 

He was a regular in our ranks ; in other services only a 
volunteer. Sumner, John Pickering. 
3. In chron.: (a) A number attached {ο each 
year such that added to the concurrents it 
gives the number of the day of the week on 
which the paschal full moon falls. (0) A fixed 
number attached to each month, which assists 
in ascertaining on what day of the week the first 
day of any month fell, or the age of the moon 
on the first day of any month.— College of regu- 


lars. See college.—Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars. See congregation, 5 (a) (8). 
[NL., neut. 


pl. of L. regularis, regular: see regular.] Regu- 
lar sea-urchins, with biserial ambulacral plates, 
centric mouth, and aboral anus interior. Also 
called Endocyclica. 

See regularize. 


regulairete, F. régularité = Sp. regularidad = 
Pg. regularidade = It. regolarita, < ML. *regu- 
larita(t-)s, < L. regularis, regular: see regular. ] 
The state or character of being regular, in any 
sense: as, regularity of a plan or of a build- 
ing; regularity of features; the regularity of 
one’s attendance at church; the watch goes 
with great regularity. 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order. 
Bp. Atterbury. 
There was no regularity in their dancing. 
i. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, IT. 212. 
Regularity and proportion appeal to a primary sensi- 


regretfully (ré-gret’ful-i), adv. With regret. 
regrettable (re-gret’a-bl), a. [< regret + -able.] 
Admitting of or calling for regret. 


bility of the mind. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 236. 


-s or -es; as the three conjugations of French regularization (reg’i-lir-i-2a’shon),n. [<regu- 


verbs known as regular; and so on.—6, Be- 


Of regrettable good English examples can be quoted from 
1632 onwards. 
J. 4. H. Murray, N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 134. 
regrettably (ré-gret’a-bli), adv. 
regretfully. 
My mother and sisters, who have so long been regret- 
tably prevented from making your acquaintance. 
H. James, Jr., International Episode, Ρ. 126. 
regrowth (ré-groth’),. [<re- + growth.) A 
growing again; a new or second growth. Dar- 
win. 
regt. An abbreviation of (a) regent; (b) regi- 
ment. 
reguardantt, a. See regardant. 
reguerdont (ré-gér’don), n. [< ME. reguerdoun, 
< OF. reguerdon; as re- + guerdon, n.) A re- 
ward 5 a recompense. 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 170. 
reguerdont (ré-gér’don), ο. t. [ς OF. reguer- 
donner, reward; as re- + guerdon, v.] To re- 
ward; recompense. : 


With regret; 


longing to and subject to the rule of a monastic 

order; pertaining to a monastic order: as, reg- 

ular clergy, in distinction from secular clergy. 
As these chanouns regulers, 


Or white monkes, or these blake. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6694. 


7. Specifically, in bot., having the members of 
each circle of floral organs (sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils) normally alike in form and 
size: properly restricted to symmetry of form, 
as distinguished from symmetry of number. 
—8. In zodl., noting parts or organs which 
are symmetrically disposed. See Regularia.— 
9. In music: (a) Same as strict: as, regular 
form; a regular fugue, ete. (b) Same as simi- 
lar: as, regular motion.—10, WMilit., perma- 
nent; standing: opposed to volunteer: said of 
an army or of troops.—11. In U.S. politics, 
of, pertaining to, or originating from the rec- 
ognized agents or ‘‘machinery” of a party: as, 
a regular ticket.—12. Thorough; out-and-out; 
perfect; complete: as, a regular humbug; a 
regular deception; a regular brick. (Colloq. ] 


regularize (reg’ii-lir-iz), v. ¢. 


regularness (reg’i-liir-nes), 1. 


larize + -ation.] The act or process of regular- 
izing, or making regular; the state of being 
made regular. [Rare.] 

At present (1885), a scheme combining the two systems 
of regularization and canalization is being carried out, for 
the purpose of securing everywhere at low water a depth 
of 5 feet 3 inches. Encyce. Brit., XX. 028. 

An ancient Chinese law, moreover, prescribed the regu- 
larization of weights and measures at the spring equinox. 

Encyc. Brit., XX1V. 792. 
[ς F. régula- 
riser; as regular + -ize.| To make regular. 

The labor bestowed in regularizing and modulating our 
language had operated not only to impoverish it, but to 
check its growth. F’. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 282. 


Their [the alkaline metals’] mode of action is greatly 
reguiarised by being made into amalgam with mercury. 
W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 440. 


Also spelled reqularise. 


regularly (reg’i-lir-li), adv. In aregular man- 


ner, in any sense of the word regular. 
Regularity. 


Long crystals .. . that did emulate native crystal as 
well in the regularness of shape as in the transparency of 
the substance, Boyle, Works, III. 530. 


regulatable 


regulatable (reg’i-lai-ta-bl), a. 
+ -able.] Capable of being regulated. 
Knight. 

regulate (reg’i-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. regu- 


[< regulate 
E. Η. 


lated, ppr. regulating. [< lL. regulatus, pp. of 
regulare (> It. regolare = Sp. reglar, regular = 
Pg. regular, regrar = F. régler), direct, rule, 
regulate, ς regula, rule: see rulel. Cf. regle, 
rau2,v.] 1. To adjust by rule, method, or es- 
tablished mode; govern by or subject to cer- 
tain rules or restrictions; direct. 

If we think to regulat Printing, thereby to rectifie man- 


ners, we must regulat all recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightfull to man. Milton, Areopagitica, p, 23. 

When I travel, I always choose to regulate my own sup- 
per. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 1. 

One of the settled conclusions of political economy is 
that wages and prices cannot be artificially regulated. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 501. 
2. To put or keep in good order: as, to regu- 
late the disordered state of a nation or its 
finances; to regulate the digestion. 

You must learn by trial how much half a turn of the 
screw accelerates or retards the watch per day, and after 
that you can regulate it to the utmost nicety. 

Sir E. Beckett, Clocks, Watches, and Bells, p. 300. 


3. Specifically, in musical instruments with a 
keyboard, so to adjust the action that it shall 
be noiseless, prompt, and sensitive to the touch. 
=Synu. 1. Rule, Manage, etc. See govern. 
regulating (reg’i-la-ting), ». 1. The act indi- 
cated by the verb regulate. Specifically —2. 
In rail., the work in the yard of making up 
trains, storing cars, ete.; drilling or switch- 
ing. 
regulating-screw (reg’i-la-ting-skré), π. In 
organ-building, a screw by which the dip of the 
» digitals of the keyboard may be adjusted. 
regulation (reg-u-la’shon),n.anda. [=F. régu- 
lation = Sp. regulacion = Pg. regulagdo = It. 
regolazione, < ML. *regulatio(n-), < regulare, reg- 
ulate: see regulate.] I, n. 1. The act of reg- 
ulating, or the state of being regulated or re- 
duced to order. 
No form of co-operation, small or great, can be carried 


on without regulation, and an implied submission to the 
regulating agencies, H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 39. 


ο. A rule or order prescribed by a superior or 
competent authority as to the actions of those 
under its control; a governing direction; pre- 
cept; law: as, police regulations ; more specifi- 
cally, a rule prescribed by a municipality, cor- 
poration, or society for the conduet of third per- 
sons dealing with it, as distinguished from (α) by- 
law, a term which is generally used rather with 
reference to the standing rules governing its 
own internal organization and the conduct of its 
officers and members, and (b) ordinance, which 
is generally used in the United States for the 
local legislation of municipalities.—3, In musi- 
cal instruments with a keyboard, the act or pro- 
cess of adjusting the action so that it shall be 
noiseless, prompt, and sensitive to every varia- 
tion of touch.—Army regulations. See army2.— 
General regulations, a system of ordinances for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the army, and for better 
prescribing the respective duties and powers of officers 
and men in the military service, and embracing all forms 


of a general character. Jves.=Syn., 1. Disposition, order- 
ing, adjustment.— 2, Ordinance, Statute, etc. See lawl. 


I, a. Having a fixed or regulated pattern or 
style; in accord witharule orstandard. ([Col- 
loq. J 

The regulation mode of cutting the hair. 
ickens, Oliver Twist, xviii. 
My regulation saddle-holsters and housings. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxx. 


regulation (reg-i-la’shon), v. t. [ς regulate + 
-ion.| To bring under regulations; cause to 
conform to rules. [Rare.] 


The Javanese knows no freedom. His whole existence 
is regulationed. Quoted in Encyc. Brit., XIII. 604. 


regulative (reg’i-la-tiv),a. [< regulate + -ive.] 
Regulating; tending to regulate. 


Ends and uses are the regulative reasons of all existing 
things. Bushnell, Sermons for New Life, p. 12. 


It is the aim of the Dialectic to show ... that there are 
certain ideas of reason which are regulative of all our em- 
pirical knowledge, and which also limit it. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 197. 


Regulative faculty, Sir W. Hamilton’s name for the fac- 
ulty of principles ; the noetic faculty.— Regulative idea, 
a conception resulting from or carrying with it a regula- 
tive principle.— Regulative principle, (a) In logic, the 
leading principle of an argumentation or inference; that 
general proposition whose truth is required to justify the 
habit of inference which has given rise in any case to the 
particular inference of which this proposition is said to 
be the regulative principle: opposed to constitutive prin- 
ciple, or pre-major premise. [This use of the term origi- 
nated in the fifteenth century. ] 
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Which be the principles irregulatiue? The Principles 
regulatiue of a syllogisme be these two phrases of speech: 
to be spoken of all, and to be spoken of none. 

Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (ed. 1619), v. 1. 


(b) Since Kant, a rule showing what we ought to assume 
without giving any assurance that the fact to be assumed 
is true; or a proposition which will lead to the truth if 
it be true, while if it be false the truth cannot be at- 
tained: such, for example, is the rule that we must not 
despair of answering any question by sufficient investiga- 
tion. (c) Arule of conduct which, if it be pursued, ma 

lead us to our desired end, while, if it be not pursued, 
that end cannot be attained in any way.— Regulative 
use of a conception. See constitutive use of a concep- 
tion, under constitutive. 


regulator (reg’t-la-tor),”. [=F . régulateur = 
Sp. Pg. regulador = It. regolatore, < ML. regu- 
lator, aregulator, ruler, <regulare, regulate: see 


regulate.| 1. One who or that which regulates. 
Members of the unauthorized associations which have at 
various times been formed in parts of the United States 
for the carrying out of a rough substitute for justice in 
the case of heinous or notorious crimes have been called 
regulators. ἳ 

2. A mechanical contrivance intended to pro- 
duce uniformity of motion, temperature, power, 


ete. (a) Inengin. and mach.: (1) A governor in the sense 
described and illustrated under governor, 6. (2) A gover- 
nor employed to control the closing of the port-opening for 
admission of steam to the cylinder of an automatically va- 
riable cut-off steam-engine. This is a numerous class of 
regulators, in which the ball-governor described under 
governor, 6, is used to control the motion of the induction- 
valve instead of that of the throttle-valve. By leaving the 
throttle-valve fully open and closing the induction-valve 
earlier or later in the stroke, the steam arrives in the cylin- 
der nearly at full pressure, and with its full store of avail- 
able heat for conversion into work by expansion, (3) An 
arrangement of weights, springs, and an eccentric or ec- 
centrics, carried on the fly-wheel shaft or on the fly-wheel 
of a steam-engine, connected with the stem of the induc- 
tion-valve by an eccentric-rod, and automatically varying 





Regulator. 


a, fly-wheel shaft; α, 4, and a, 5’, eccentricities in different posi- 
tions of the eccentrics cand @ The eccentric c turns freely on the 
shaft a, and is actuated by links e, that are pivoted to ears forined 
on the eccentric, and are also pivoted to weights 7 The weights 
have the form of curved bars, and are pivoted at one end to spokes of 
the wheel, as shown at g. The eccentric @is fitted to and turns οφ 
upon the perimeter of the eccentric c. It ἶ5 also connected by a link 
to the toe of one of the weights, and is rotated onc by the motion of 
the weight toward or away from the center of the shaft α. The ες- 
centric ¢ is also rotated on the shaft @ by the motion of the weights to 
or from the center of the shaft, but it is turned in a direction opposite 
to that in which dis turned. These two eccentricities, therefore, con- 
stitute a compound eccentric, the eccentricity or ‘‘throw”’ of which 
varies with the position of the weights, while the ‘‘lead’’ remains 
practically the same. Coiled springs & constantly press the weights 
J toward the center, and the action of these springs is more or less 
overcome by centrifugal force as the shaft ¢ rotates with greater or 
less velocity. The higher the velocity the less will be the throw of 
the valve and the shorter the cut-off, and vice versa. Fig. x shows 
the weights in their extreme outward position, in which the throw 
αὖ is the least possible. Fig. 2 shows the extreme inward position of 
the weights, in which the throw ad’ is the greatest possible. The 
range of variable cut-off is thus carried from simple lead to 0.7 of 
the stroke, and a very small percentage of change in the velocity is 
sufficient to change the cut-off from its least to its greatest limit. 


the cut-off, maintaining a uniform speed of rotation under 
conditions of widely varying work. One of the most in- 
genious and scientific of this class is illustrated in the cut 
with an accompanying explanation. (4) A throttle-valve. 
(5) The induction-valve of asteam-engine. (6) The brake- 
band of a crab or crane which regulates the descent of a 
body raised by or suspended onamachine. (6) In heating 
apparatus: (1) Aregister. (2) Athermostat. (8) An au- 
tomatic draft-damper for the furnace or fire-box of a steam- 
boiler. Also called damper-regulator. (ο) In horol.: (1) 
A clock of superior order, by comparison with which 
other time-pieces are regulated. (2) A clock which, being 
electrically connected with other clocks at a distance, 
causes them to keep time in unison with it. (8) A device 
(commonly a screw and small nut) by which the bob of a 
pendulum is raised or lowered, causing the clock to go 
faster or slower. (4) The fly of the striking mechanism of a 
clock. (See fly1,3(a)(1).) (5) Asmall lever which shortens 
or lengthens the hair-spring of a watch, thus causing the 
watch to go faster or slower according as the regulator is 
moved toward a part marked F. or S. (4) In the electric 
light, the contrivance, usually an electromagnet, by which 
the carbon-points are kept at a constant distance, so that 
the light is steady (see electric light, under electric) ; acon- 
trivance for making the current or the voltage produced by 

he dynamo-machines of constant strength. — voles 
regulator, a regulator for voltaic arc-lights, controlling 
numerous lights on one circuit.— Regulator-box. (a) 
A valve-chest or -box. (9) The original valve-motion of 
Watt’s double-action condensing pumping-engine. — It 
was a valve-box having a spindle through one of its sides, 
on which was a toothed sector working on a central bear- 
ing, and meshing with a rack attached to a valve. <A 
tripping-lever attached to the sector and operated by the 
plug-tree caused the oscillations of the latter to open and 
close the valve.— Regulator-cock, one of the oil-cocks 
which admit oil to the steam-chest or valve-chest of a loco- 
motive engine.—Regulator-cover, the cover or bonnet 
of a valve-chest or steam-chest of a steam-engine cylinder. 
—Regulator-shaft and -levers, in locomotive engines, 
the shaft and levers placed in front of the smoke-box when 
each cylinder has a separate regulator: now collectively 


regurgitation (ré-gér-ji-ta’shon), n. 





regurgitation 


called valve-gear or valve-motion.—Regulator-valve, a 
throttle-valve. 

regulatory (reg’i-la-to-ri), a. [< regulate + 
-ory.] Tending to regulate; regulative. WN. Y. 
Med. Jour., Xl. 476. 

regulatress (reg’t-la-tres), ». [« regulator + 
-ess.| Afemale regulator; adirectrix.. Knight, 
Ane, Art and Myth. (1876), p. 99. 

Reguline (τοσ-ῇ-]1/τιϐ), n. pl. [NL., ς Regulus 
+ -ine.| The kinglets as a subfamily of Syl- 
viide (or of Turdide), typified by the genus Se- 
gulus. They are only 4 or 5 inches long, generally with a 
conspicuous coloredcrest. The tarsi are booted, and the 
first primary is strictly spurious. The species are numer- 


ous, and inhabit chiefly the Old World. Sometimes Regu- 
lide, as a separate family. 


reguline! (reg’i-lin), a. [ς F. régulin, having 
the character of regulus, the condition of per- 
fect purity; as regulus + -inel.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a regulus. 
The reguline. condition is that of the greater number of 


deposits made in electrometallurgy. 
Jour. Franklin Inst., CX1X. 90. 


reguline? (reg’ii-lin), a. In ornith., of or per- 


taining to the Iteguling. 


regulize (reg’ii-liz), v. t.; pret. and pe regulized, 


ppr. regulizing. [< regulus + -ize.} To reduce 
to regulus. 

regulus (reg’i-lus), πι} pl. reguli (-li). [ς L. 
regulus, a little king, a king’s son, a king bee, a 
small bird so called, LL. a kind of serpent, ML. 
regulus, metallic antimony, later also applied 
to various alloys and metallic products; dim. 
of rex (reg-),a king: see rex.} 1. In ornith.: (a) 
An old name of the goldcrest or crested wren of 
Europe; akinglet. (b) [cap.] [Nl.] The typi- 
eal genus of Ieguline; the kinglets. The com- 
mon goldcrest of Europe is R. cristatus (see cut under 
goldcrest); the fire-crested wren of the same country is 
R. ignicapillus. The corresponding species of America 
is the golden-crowned kinglet, R. satrapa. The ruby- 
crowned kinglet is R. calendula. See kinglet. 


2. In alchemy and early chemistry, the reduced 
or metallic mass obtained in the treatment of 
various ores, particularly those of the semi- 
metals (see metal); especially, metallic anti- 
mony (regulus antimonii): but various alloys of 
antimony, other brittle metals, and even the 
more perfect metals were also occasionally so 
ealled, to indicate that they were in the me- 
tallic condition.—3. [cap.] [NL. (Coperni- 
cus), tr. Gr. βασιλίσκος, the name of the star in 
Ptolemy.] <A very white star, of magnitude 
1.4, on the heart of the Lion; a Leonis.—4, In 
geom., a ruled surface or singly infinite system 
of straight lines, where consecutive lines do 
not intersect.— Dalmatian regulus, See Dalmatian. 
regur, regar (ré’gér, ré’giir), η. [Hind. régar, 
prop. régada, régadi, black loam (see def.), ς 
reg,sand.] The name given in India to a dark- 
colored, loamy, superficial deposit or soil rich 
in organic matter, and often of very consider- 


able thickness. It is distinguished by its fineness and 
the absence of forest vegetation, thus resembling in char- 
acter the black soil of southern Russia (tschernozem) and 
of the prairies of the Mississippi valley. 


regurgitant (ré-gér’ji-tant), a. [<« ML. regurgi- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of regurgitare, regurgitate: see 
regurgitate.| Characterized by or pertaining 
to regurgitation. 
The diseases of the valves and orifices of the heart 
which produce mechanical disorders of the circulation 
. are of two kinds, obstructive and regurgitant. 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 623. 
Regurgitant cardiac murmurs. See murmur. 
regurgitate (ré-gér’ji-tat), v.; pret. and pp. re- 
gurgitated, ppr. regurgitating. [< ML. regurgi- 
tatus, pp. of regurgitare (> It. regurgitare = 
Sp. Pg. regurgitar OF. regurgiter, F.. ré- 
gurgiter), regurgitate, ς LL. re-, back, + gurgi- 
tare, engulf, flood: see gurgitation.] I, trans. 
To pour or cause to rush or surge back; pour 
or throw back in great quantity. 
For a mammal, having its grinding apparatus in its 
mouth, to gain by the habit of hurriedly swallowing un- 
masticated food, it must also have the habit of regurgitat- 


ing the food for subsequent mastication. 
H, Spencer, Prin. of Biol., .§ 297. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To be poured back; surge or rush 
back. 

Many valves, all so situate as to give a free passage to 
the blood and other humours in their due channels, but 
not permit them to regurgitate and disturb the great cir- 
culation. Bentley. 


Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of 
these veins, which passage being stopt, it regurgitates up- 
wards to the lungs, Harvey. 
(= F. 
régurgitation = Sp. regurgitacion = Pg. regurgi- 
tacdo, < ML. regurgitatio(n-), < regurgitare, re- 
gurgitate: see regurgitate.] 1. The act of re- 


regurgitation 


gurgitating or pouring back.—2, The act of 
swallowing again; reabsorption. 
In the lowest creatures, the distribution of crude nutri- 
ment is by slow gurgitations and regurgitations, 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 417. 
3. In med.: (a) The puking or posseting of 
infants. (b) The rising of solids or fluids into 
the mouth in the adult. (c) Specifically, the 
reflux through incompetent heart-valves: as, 
aortic regurgitation (reflux through leaking aor- 
xtic valves). 
reh (ra), . [Hind.] A saline efflorescence ris- 
ing to the surface and covering various exten- 
sive tracts of land in the Indo-Gangetie allu- 
vial plain, rendering the soil worthless for eul- 
tivation. It consists chiefly of sodium sulphate mixed 
with more or less common salt (sodium chlorid) and sodi- 
um carbonate. It is known in the Northwest Provinces 


of India as reh, and further west, in the Upper Punjab, as 
kalar or kullar. 


Those who have travelled through Northern India can- 
not fail to have noticed whole districts of land as white as 
if covered with snow, and entirely destitute of vegetation. 
κ... This desolation is caused by reh, which is a white 
flocculent efflorescence, formed of highly soluble sodium 
salts, which are found in almost every soil. Where the 
subsoil water-level is sufliciently near the surface, the 
strong evaporating force of the sun’s heat, aided by cap- 
illary attraction, draws to the surface of the ground the 
water holding these salts in solution, and these compel 
the water, which passes off in the form of vapour, to leave 
behind the salts it held as a white efflorescence. 

A. 6. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 195. 


rehabilitate (ré-ha-bil’i-tat), vt. [« ML. re- 
habilitatus, pp. of rehabilitare (> It. riabilitare 
= Sp. Pg. rehabilitar = OF. rehabiliter, F. ré- 
habiliter), restore, < re-, again, + habilitare, 
habilitate: see habilitate.] 1. To restore to a 
former capacity or standing ; reinstate; qualify 
again; restore, as a delinquent, to a former 
right, rank, or privilege lost or forfeited: a term 
drawn from the civil and canon law. 
He is rehabilitated, his honour is restored, all his attain- 
ders are purged ! Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 
Assured 
The justice of the court would presently 
Confirm her in her rights and exculpaite, 
Re-integrate, and rehabilitate. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 327. 
2. To reéstablish in the esteem of others or 
in social position lost. by disgrace; restore to 
public respect: as, there is now a tendency 
to rehabilitate notorious historical personages ; 
Lady Blank was rehabilitated by the influence 
of her family at court. | 
rehabilitation (ré-ha-bil-i-ta’shon),». [=OF. 
rehabilitation, F, réhabilitation = Sp. rehabili- 
tacion = Pg. rehabilitagdo = It. riabilitazione, 
< ML. rehabilitatio(n-), < rehabilitare, pp. reha- 
bilitatus, rehabilitate: see rehabilitate.]| The 
act of rehabilitating, or reinstating in a former 
rank, standing, or capacity; restoration to for- 
mer rights; restoration to or reéstablishment 
in the esteem of others. | 
This old law-term [rehabilitate] has been gaining ground 
ever since it. was introduced into popular discourse by 
Burke, to whom it may have been suggested by the French 
réhabiliter. Equally with its substantive, rehabilitation, 
it enables us to dispense with a tedious circumlocution. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 299, note. 
rehaitt, rehetet, v. t. [ME. rehaiten, rehayten, 
reheten, < OF. rehaitier, make joyful, <¢ re-, again, 
+ haitier, make joyful.] To revive; cheer; 
encourage; comfort. 
Thane the conquerour kyndly carpede to those lordes, 
Rehetede the Romaynes with realle speche. 
Morte Arthure (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 221. 


Hym wol I comforte and rehete, 
For I hope of his gold to gete. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6509. 
rehandle (ré-han’dl), v. {. [< re- + handle.] 
To handle or have to do with again; remodel; 
revise. The Academy, March 29, 1890, p. 218. 
rehash (ré-hash’), ο. t [ς OF. rehacher, hack 
or chop again, < re-, again, + hacher, chop, 
hash: see hash1.] To hash anew; work up, as 
old material, in a new form. 
rehash (ré-hash’), x. (<rehash, v.] Something 
hashed afresh; something concocted from ma- 
terials formerly used: as, a literary rehash. 
[Collogq. ] 
I understand that Dr. G——’s speech here, the other 
evening, was principally a rehash of his Yreka effort. 
Senator Broderick, Speech in California, ο 


Your finest method in her hands is only a rehash of the 
old mechanism. Jour. of Education, XVIII. 377. 
rehead (ré-hed’), v. t. [<7re- + head.] To fit or 
furnish with a head again, as a cask or a nail. 
rehear (ré-hér’), v.¢. [< re-+hear.] To hear 
again; try asecond time: as, to rehear a cause 
in a law-court. Bp. Horne, Com. on Ps, 1xxxii. 


κας. or anew.— Reheating-furnace. 
re 
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rehearing (ré-hér’ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
hear, v.| A second hearing; reconsideration ; 
especially, in /aw, a second hearing or trial; 
more specifically, a new trial in chancery, or a 
second argument of a motion or an appeal. 
If by this decree either party thinks himself aggrieved, 
he may petition the chancellor for a rehearing. 
κ Blackstone, Com., ILI. xxvii. 
rehearsal (ré-hér’sal), n. [Early mod. E. re- 
hersall; ς ME. rehersaille, < OF. rehearsal, re- 
hersall, repeating, < reherser, rehearse: see re- 
hearse.| ‘The act of rehearsing. (a) Repetition 
of the words of another. 


Twice we appoint that the words which the minister 
pronounceth the whole congregation shall repeat after 
him: as first in the publick confession of sins, and again 
in rehearsal of our Lord's prayer after the blessed sacra- 
ment. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
(0) Narration; a telling or recounting, as of particulars: 
as, the rehearsal of one’s wrongs or adventures. 

Be not Autour also of tales newe, 
For callyng to rehersaiil, lest thou it rewe. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 110. 

You haue made mine eares glow at the rehearsall of your 
loue, Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 75. 
(ο) In music and the dram :(1) The process of studying by 
practice or preparatory exercise : as, to put a work in re- 
hearsal. (2) Ameeting of musical or dramatic performers 
for practice and study together, preliminary to a public 
performance. 

Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal. 
This green plot shall be our stage. 

Shak., Μ. Ν. D., iii. 1. 3. 
Full rehearsal, a rehearsal in which all the performers 
take part.— Public rehearsal, a rehearsal to which a 
limited number of persons are admitted by way of com- 
pliment or for their criticism, or even as to a regular per- 
formance. 
rehearse (ré-hérs’), v.; pret. and pp. rehearsed, 
ppr. rehearsing. [Early mod. E. also reherse ; 
< ME. rehercen, rehersen, rehearsen, < AF. reher- 
ser, rehercer, repeat, rehearse, a particular use 
of OF. reherser, harrow over again, ς re-, again, 
+ hercer, harrow, ς herce, F. herse, a harrow: 
see hearsel.] I, trans. 1. To repeat, as what 
has already been said or written; recite; say 
or deliver again. 
Her faire locks up stared stiffe on end, 
Hearing him those same bloody lynes reherse. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. xii. 36. 


reherset, v. 


Fehypothecate (r6-hi-poth’é-kat), v. t. 
+ hy 

h 
re 


rei, 7. 


reify 


apparatus for extraction of sugar from beet-roots or from 
sugar-canes, reheaters are arranged in alternation with dif- 
fusers, commonly twelve in number, containing the sliced 
roots. The hot water for diffusion is directed through 
pipes connecting the diffusers with the reheaters by means 
of cocks or valves, and is reheated by passing through a 
reheater after passing through a diffuser. Thus, through 
the aid of heat and pressure, the water becomes charged 
bhp sugar. See diffusion apparatus (under diffusion), and 
iffuse. 


re edt, n. A corrupt Middle English form of 
reedi, 

reheel (ré-hél’), vt = =[« re- + heell.] To sup- 
ply a heel to, especially in knitting, as in mend- 
ing a stocking. 

rehelm (ré-helm’), v. t= [< re- + helm2.] To 
cover again, as the head, with a helm or hel- 
met. 

With the crossynge of their speares the erle was vn- 
helmed; than he retourned to his men, and incontynent 
he was rehelmed, and toke his speare. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. exlviii. 


rehersaillet, π. A Middle English form of re- 
hearsal. 

An obsolete spelling of rehearse. 

rehetet, v. t. See rehait. 

rehibition (ré-hi-bish’on), π. 
tion. 

rehibitory (ré-hib’i-t-ri), a. 
tory. 

rehybridize (ré-hi’bri-diz), ο. t [< re- + hy- 
bridize.| Το cause to hybridize or interbreed 
a second time and with a different species. 

[< re- 

ypothecate.|] To hypotheeate again, as by 
lending as security bonds already pledged. See 


ipothecate. 
hy othecation (ré-hi-poth-6-ka’shon), . [< 
re- + hypothecation.] The pledging of propert 
of any kind as security for a loan by one wit 
whom it has already been pledged as security 
for money he has loaned. 
Plural of reus. 
reichardtite (ri’¢hir-tit), n. [< E. Reichardt, 
Stassfurt mines, + -ite.] A massive variety 
of epsomite from Stassfurt, Prussia. 


Same as redhibi- 


Same as redhibi- 


Reichertian (ri-chér’ti-an), a. [< Reichert (see 


def.) +-ian.] Pertaining to the German anat- 


When the words were heard which David spake. they _omist K. B. Reichert (1811-83). 


rehearsed them before Saul. 


We rehearsed our rhymes 
To their fair auditor. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook. 
2. Tomention; narrate; relate; recount; re- 
capitulate; enumerate. 
With many moe good deedes, not rehearsed heere. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 582. 


Of swiche unkynde abhomynacions 
Ne I wol noon reherce, if that I may. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 89. 


There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord. 

| Judges vy. 11. 

3. To repeat, act, or perform in private for ex- 

periment and practice, preparatory to a public 

performance: as, to rehearse a tragedy; to re- 
hearse a Symphony. 

Amere boy, with but little physical or dramatic strength, 
coming upon the stage to rehearse so important a charac- 
ter, must have beenratherashock . . . to the great actor 
whom he was to support. J.Jefferson, Autobiog., p. 129. 
4. To cause to recite or narrate; put through 
a rehearsal; prompt. [Rare.] 

A wood-sawyer, living by the prison wall, is under the 
control of the Defarges, and has been rehearsed by Madame 
Defarge as to his having seen her [Lucie] . . . making 
signs and signals to the prisoners. 

Dickens, Two Cities, iii. 12. 
τν 2. Το detail, describe. See recapitulate. 

. mtrans, To repeat what has been already 
said, written, or performed; go through some 
performance in private, preparatory to public 
representation. 

Meet mein the palace wood; . . . there will we rehearse. 
Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 105. 


* satiate 
rehearser (ré-hér’sér), ». One who rehearses, 


recites, or narrates. 
Such rehearsers [of genealogies] who might obtrude fic- 
titious pedigrees. Johnson, Jour. to Western Isles. 
rehearsing (ré-hér’sing), π. [ς ME. rehersyng, 
rehersynge; verbal n. of rehearse, v.] Rehearsal ; 
recital; discourse. 
Of love, of hate, and other sondry thynges, 
Of whiche I may not maken rehersynges. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 24. 
reheat (ré-hét’), 0. t [< re- + heat.] To heat 
i See furnace. 

eater (ré-hé’tér), π. An apparatus for re- 
storing heat to a previously heated body which 
has entirely or partially cooled during some 
stage of a manufacture or process. Ina diffusion 


1Sam. xvii. 51. Reichsrath (G. pron. ri¢hs’rit), n. 


Reichsstadt (G. pron. ri¢h’ stiit), n. 


Reichstag (G. pron. ri¢hs’tiéh), 2. 


reichsthaler (G. pron. riéhs’tié“lér), n. 


reift, 7. 
reification (ré’i-fi-ka’shon), n. 


[G., < 
reichs, gen. of reich, kingdom, empire (= AS. 
rice, kingdom: see riche), + rath, council, par- 
liament: see read1, redel.] The chief delibera- 
tive body in the Cisleithan division of Austria- 
Hungary. It is composed of an upper house (Herren- 
haus) of princes, certain nobles and prelates, and life- 
members nominated by the emperor, and of a lower 
house of 516 deputies. Under the electoral law of Janu- 
ary 26, 1907, the lower house (Abyeordnetenhaus) is 
elected on the basis of universal, equal, and direct suf- 
frage. All Austrian male citizens over 24 years of age who 
have resided for at least a year in the place of election are 
entitled to vote fora deputy. S. Y. B. 

FG... ς 


reichs, gen. of reich, kingdom, empire, + stadt, 
a town. Cf. stadtholder.] In the old Roman- 
German empire, a city which held immediate- 
ly of the empire and was represented in the 
Reichstag. 

Pa < 


reichs, gen. of reich, kingdom, empire, + tag, 
parliament: see day1. Cf. Landtag.| The chief 
deliberative body in certain countries of Europe. 
For the Reichstag of the old Roman-German empire, see 
diet2. Inthe present empire of Germany, the Reichstag, 
in combination with the Bundesrath (which see), exercises 
the legislative power in imperial matters; it is composed 
of 397 deputies, elected by universal suffrage. In the 
Transleithan division of Austria-Hungary it is composed 
of a House of Magnates and a lower House of Represen- 
tatives. Reichstag in all these senses.is often rendered in 
English by diet or parliament. 

[G., « 


reichs, gen. of reich, kingdom, empire, + thaler, 
dollar: see dollar.]| Same as riz-dollar. 

See reef 5. . 
[< reify + 
-ation (see -fication).] Materialization; objec- 
tivization; externalization; conversion of the 
abstract into the concrete; the regarding or 
treating of an idea as a thing, or as if a thing. 
[ Rare. | 


reify (ré’i-fi), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. reified, ppr. 


reifying. [ς L. res, a thing, + -ficare, < facere, 
make (see -fy).] To make into a thing; make 
real or material; consider as a thing. 


The earliest objects of thought and the earliest concepts 
must naturally be those of the things that live and move 
about us; hence, then—to seek no deeper reason for 
the present—this natural tendency, which language by 
providing distinct names th pickin! seconds, to reify or 
personify not only things, but every element and relation 


of things which we can single out, or, in other words, to 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 7 


concrete our abstracts, 





reighte 


reightet. A Middle English variant of raughte 
for reached. 

reiglet, .andv. See regle. 

reiglementt, η. See reglement. 

reign (ran), ». [Early mod. E. also raign, 
rainé; < ΜΕ. regne, rengne, < OF. reigne, regne, 
Ἐ'. régne = Pr. regne = Sp. Pg. reino = It. regno, 
< L. regnum, kingly government, royalty, do- 
minion, sovereignty, authority, rule, a king- 
dom, realm, estate, possession, ς regere, rule: 
see regent.| 1. Royal or imperial authority; 
sovereignty; supreme power; control; sway. 

Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 2. 27. 


That fix’d mind... 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm’d 
That durst dislike his reign. Milton, P. L., i. 102. 


In Britain’s isle, beneath a George's reign. 
Cowper, Heroism, i. 90. 
2. The time during which a monarch occupies 
the throne: as, an act passed in the present 
reign. ; 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar... 
the word of God came unto John. Luke iii. 1. 
3t. The οσο over which a sovereign holds 
sway; empire; kingdom; dominions; realm. 

He conquerede al the regne of Femenye. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 8. 


Then stretch thy sight o’er all her rising reign, .. . 
Ascend this hill, whose cloudy point commands 
Her boundless empire over sea and lands. 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 65. 
4. Power; influence; sway; dominion. 
She gan to stoupe, and her proud mind convert 
To meeke obeysance of loves mightie raine. 
Spenser, Ε'. Q., V. v. 28. 
In her the painter had anatomized 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1451. 


That characteristic principle of the Constitution, which 
has been well called “‘ ‘the Reign of Law,” was established. 
J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 215. 
Reign of Terror. See terror. 
reign (ran), v.%. [Early mod. E. also raign, 
raine; < ME. reinen, reignen, regnen, ς OF. 
regner, F. régner = Pr. regnar, renhar = Sp. 
Pg. reinar = It. regnare, ς L. regnare, reign, 
rule, <regnum, authority, rule: see reign, n. Cf. 
regnant.| 1. To possess or exercise sovereign 
power or authority; govern, as a king or em- 
peror; hold the supreme power; rule. 
In the Cytee of Tyre regned Agenore the Fadre of Dydo. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 30. 
Alleluia: for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
Rev. xix. 6, 


Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
Milton, P. L., i. 263. 
2. To prevail; be in force. 
The spavin 
Or springhalt reigned among ’em. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 3. 18. 


The sultry Sirius burns the thirsty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 
Pope, Summer, 1. 22. 


Fear and trembling reigned, for a time, along the fron- 
tier. Irving, Granada, p. 101. 


Silence reigned in the streets; from the church no Ange- 

lus sounded. Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 5. 
3. To have dominion or ascendancy; predom- 
inate. 


Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 


Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 105. 


Insatiate Avarice then first began 
To don, Le in the depraved minde of man 
After his fall. Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 41. 


Two principles in human nature reign: 
Self-love to urge, and Reason to restrain. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 53. 
reigner (ra’nér),n. [< reign + -erl. Cf. It. 
regnatore, ruler, < L. regnator, ruler.] One 
who reigns; aruler. [Rare.] 
reikt, x. A variant of reek. 
reilt, n. A Middle English form of rail3. 
Reil’s band. A fibrous or muscular band ex- 
tending across the right ventricle of the heart, 
from the base of the anterior papillary muscle 
to the septum. It is frequent in man, and rep- 
resents the moderator band found in the heart 
of some lower animals. 
reim (rém), ». Same as riem. 
reimbark, v. See reémbark. 
reimbursable (ré-im-bér’sa-bl), a. [= F. rem- 
boursable = Sp. reembolsable; as reimburse + 
-able.| Capable of being or expected to be re- 
imbursed or repaid. 
Let the sum of 550,000 dollars be borrowed, . . 


bursable within five years. 
A. Hamilton, To House of Rep., Dec. 3, 1792. 


. Teim- 
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reimburse (ré-im-bérs’), v. t. [Accom. ς OF. 
(and I.) rembourser = Sp. Pg. reembolsar = It. 
rimborsare, reimburse; as re- + imburse.] 1. 
To replace in a purse, treasury, or fund, as an 
equivalent for what has been taken, expended, 
or lost; pay back; restore; refund: as, to reim- 

burse the expenses of a war. 
It was but reasonable that I should strain myself as far 


as I was able to reimburse him some of his charges, 
Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 


If any of the Members shall give in a Bill of the Charges 
of any Experiments which he shall have made, . . . the 
Money is forthwith reimbursed by the King. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 79. 
2. To pay back to; repay to; indemnify. 

As if one who had been robbed . . . should allege that 
he had aright to reimburse himself out of the pocket of 
the first traveller he met. Paley, Moral Philos., iii. 7. 
=Syn. 2. Remunerate, Recompense, etc. See indemnify. 

reimbursement (ré-im-bérs’ment), n. [Accom. 
< OF. (and F.) remboursement = It. rimborsa- 
mento; as reimburse + -ment.] The act of re- 
imbursing or refunding; repayment. 

She helped them powerfully, but she exacted cautionary 
towns from them, as a security for her reimbursement 
whenever they should be in a condition to pay. 

Bolingbroke, the Occasional Writer, No. 2. 
reimburser (ré-im-bér’sér), κ. One who reim- 
burses; one who repays or refunds what has 
been lost or expended. 
reimplacet (ré-im-plas’), ο. t. [Accom. ς OF. 
remplacer, replace; as re- + emplace.] To re- 
place. 

For this resurrection of the soul, for the retmplacing 
the Divine image, . . . God did a greater work than the 
creation. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 865. 

reimplant (ré-im-plant’), ο. t [< re- + im- 
plant.] To implant again. 

How many grave and godly matrons usually graffe or 
reimplant on their now more aged heads and brows the 
reliques, combings, or cuttings of their own or others’ 
more youthful hair ! 

Jer. Taylor (7), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 45, 

reimplantation (ré-im-plan-ta’shon),n. [< re- 

implant + -ation.] The act or process of reim- 
planting. 

Successful Retmplantation of a Trephined Button of 
Bone. Medical News, 111. p. 1. of Adv’ts. 

reimport (ré-im-port’),v. & [ς F. réimporier, 
reimport; as re- timport.] 1. To bring back. 

Bid him [day] drive back his car, and reimport 

The period past. Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 308. 
2. To import again; carry back to the country 
of exportation. 

Goods. . . clandestinely retmported into our own [coun- 
try). Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 4. 

reimport (ré-im’port),”. [< reimport,v.] Same 
as reimportation. 

The amount available for retmport probably has been 
returned to us. The American, VI. 244. 

reimportation (ré-im-por-ta’shon), n. [ς F. 
réimportation; as reimport + -ation.] The act 
of reimporting; that which is reimported. 

By making their retmportation illegal. 

The American, VI. 244. 

reimpose (ré-im-p6z’), ο. t. [< OF. reimposer, 

F. réimposer ; as re- + impose.] 1. To impose 

or levy anew: as, to reimpose a tax.—2. To tax 
or charge anew; retax. [Rare.] 

The parish is afterwards re’mposed, to reimburse those 
five or six. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 
3. To place or lay again: as, to reimpose bur- 
dens upon the poor. 

reimposition (ré-im-p6-zish’on), n. [< F. ré- 
imposition; as re- + imposition.] 1. The act 
of reimposing: as, the reimposition of a tax. 

The attempt of the distinguished leaders of the party 
opposite to form a government, based as it was at that pe- 


riod on an intention to propose the reimposition of a fixed 
duty on corn, entirely failed. Gladstone 


2. A tax levied anew. 


Such reimpositions are always over and above the taille 
of the particular year in which they are laid on. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v, 2. 
reimpress (ré-im-pres’), v. t. [¢ re- + impress.] 
To impress anew. 

Religion . . . will glide by degrees out of the mind un- 
less it be reinvigorated and reimpressed by external ordi- 
nances, by stated calls to worship, and the salutary influ- 
ence of example. Johnson, Milton. 

reimpression (ré-im-presh’on), . [« F. réim- 
pression = Sp. reimpresion = Pg. reimpressdo ; 
as re- + impression.|_ 1. A second or repeated 
impression; that which is reimpressed. 

In an Appendix I have entered into particulars as to my 


reimpression of the er poem. 
F. Hall, Pref.of Lau 


2. The reprint or reprinting of a work. 


- reincarnation (ré-in-kir-na’shon), n. 


reincite (ré-in-sit’), v. t. 


er’s Dewtie of Kyngis(E.E.T.8.),p.v. peincrease (ré-in-krés’), ο. t. 


reincrease 


reimprison (ré-im-priz’n), v. t. [< re- + im- 
prison.| To imprison again. 

reimprisonment (ré-im-priz’n-ment),n. [<re- 
imprison + -ment.] The aet of confining in 
prison a second time for the same cause, or af- 
ter a release from prison. 

rein! (ran), ». [Early mod. E. also rain, reigne ; 
ς ME. reine, reyne, reene, < OF. reine, resne, 
resgne, Ε.. réne = Pr. regna = Sp. rienda (trans- 
posed for *redina) = Pg. redea = It. redine, < 
LL. *retina, a rein (cf. L. retinaculum, « tether, 
halter, rein), < L. vetinere, hold back, restrain: 
see retain.| 1. The strap of a bridle, fastened 
to the curb or snaffle on each side, by which 
the rider or driver restrains and guides the ani- 
mal driven; any thong or cord used for the 
same purpose. See cut under harness. 

Ther sholde ye haue sein speres and sheldes flote down 

the river, and the horse all quyk withoute maister, her 


reynes trailinge with the strem. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 493. 


How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely master’d with a leathern rein! 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 392. 


She look’d so lovely as she sway’d 

The rein with dainty finger-tips. 

Tennyson, Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 
2. A rope of twisted and greased rawhide. 
E. Η. Knight.—8. pl. The handles of black- 
smiths’ tongs, on which the ring or coupler 
slides. ἤ. H. Knight.—4. Figuratively, any 
means of curbing, restraining, or governing; 
government ; restraint. 

Dr. Davenant held the rains of the disputation; he 


kept him within the even boundals of the cause. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i, 26. (Davies, under boundal.) 


No more rein upon thine anger 
Than any child. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 4. 

Overhead rein, a guiding-rein that passes over the head 
of a horse between the ears, and thus to the bit. It is 
used with an overcheck bridle. Also called overcheck rein. 
—To draw rein. See draw.—To give the rein or the 
reins, to give license ; leave without restraint. 


Do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 52. 
To take the reins, to take the guidance or government. 
rein! (ran), v. [< OF. *reiner, resner, F. réner, 
bridle a horse, « réne, a rein; from the noun.] 
1. trans. 1. To govern, guide, or restrain by 
reins or a bridle. 
As skilful Riders rein with diff’rent force 


A new-back’d Courser and a well-train’d Horse. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art. of Love. 


She (Queen Elizabeth] was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xxx. 
2. To restrain; control. 
Being once chafed, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance; then he speaks 
What’s in his heart. hak., Cor., iii. 3. 28. 
3. To carry stiffly, as a horse does its head or 
neck under a bearing-rein.—To rein in, to curb; 
keep under restraint, as by reins. 


The cause why the Apostles did thus conform the Chris- 
tians as much as might be according to the pattern of the 
Jews was to rein them in by this mean the more, and to 
make them cleave the better. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 11. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To obey the reins. 

He will bear you easily, and reins well. 

Shak., T. Ν., iii. 4. 368. 
To rein up, to halt ; bring a horse to a stand, 

But, when they won arising hill, 
He bade his followers hold them still: ... 
‘* Rein up; our presence would impair 
The fame we come too late to share.” 

Scott, Lord of the Isles, vi. 18. 

rein?t, ». An obsolete singular of reins. 

reina, ”. See rena. 

reincarnate (ré-in-kir’nat), v.t [< re- + in- 
carnate.| To incarnate anew. 

[ς rein- 
carnate + -ion.] The act or state of being in- 
earnated anew; a repeated incarnation; a new 
embodiment. 

relncenset (ré-in-sens’), v. t. 
To incense again; rekindle. 

She, whose beams do re-incense 
This sacred fire. Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 1. 


Indeed, Sir James Croft (whom I never touched with the 
least tittle of detractions) was cunningly incensed and re- 
incensed against me. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 
[= OF. reinciter, F. 
réinciter; asre- + incite.] Toincite again; re- 
animate; reéncourage. 

To dare the attack, he retneites his band, 
And makes the last effort. 
W. L. Lewis, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, xii. 
[< re- + increase. ] 
To increase again; augment; reinforce. 


[< re- + incense}. ] 


reincrease 


When they did perceaue 
Their wounds recur’d, and forces reincreast, 

Of that good Hermite both they tooke their leave, 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 15. 
reincrudation (ré-in-krj-da’shon),”. [< re- + 
*incrudation (< in-2 + crude + -ation), equiv. 

to incrudescence.| Reerudescence. [Rare.] 
This writer [Artephius, an adept] proceeds wholly by 

reincrudation, or in the via humida. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, i. 
reindeer (ran’dér), π. [Formerly also rain- 
deer, ranedeer; «ΜΕ. raynedere (= D. rendier = 
G. rennthier = Dan. rensdyr), ς *rein (< Icel.) or 
ron, ς AS. hrdn, a reindeer (cf. F. renne = Sp. 
reno = Pg. renna, renno = It. renna, a reindeer), 
< Ieel. hreinn = Sw. ren, a reindeer (cf. Sw. 
ren-ko, a female reindeer (ko= E. cow1), > Lapp 
and Finn. raingo, a reindeer); < Lapp reo, pas- 
turage or herding of cattle, a word much asso- 
ciated with the use and care of the reindeer (for 
which the Lapp word is patso), and mistaken by 
the Scandinavians for the reindeer itself.] 1. 
A deer of the genus Rangifer or Tarandus, hav- 
ing horns in both sexes, and inhabiting arctic 
and cold temperate regions; the Cervus taran- 
dus, Rangifer tarandus, or Tarandus rangifer. 





>t 


Reindeer (Rangifer tarandus). 


It has branched, recurved, round antlers, the crowns of 
which are more or less palmated; the antlers of the male 
are much larger than those of the female, and are remark- 
able for the size and asymmetry of the brow-antler. The 
body is of a thick and square form, and the legs are shorter 
in proportion than those of the red-deer. The size varies 
much according to climate: about 4 feet 6 inches may be 
given as the average height of afull-grown specimen. The 
reindeer is keen of sight and swift of foot, being capable 
of maintaining a speed of 9 or 10 miles an hour for a long 
time, and can easily draw a weight of 200 pounds, besides 
the sledge to which it is usually attached when used as a 
beast of draft. Among the Laplanders the reindeer is a 
substitute for the horse, the cow, and the sheep, as it fur- 
nishes food, clothing, and the means of conveyance. The 
caribou of North America represent several more or less 
distinct species, the common eastern species, or woodland 
caribou, being called Rangifer caribou. The American 
barren-ground reindeer has been described as a different 
species, R. granlandicus. See also cut under caribou. 
2. In her., a stag having two sets of antlers, 
the one pair bending downward, and the other 
standing erect.— Reindeer period, the time when the 
reindeer flourished and was prominent in the fauna of 
any region, as it is now in Lapland: used chiefly with 
reference to Belgium and France. 

M. Dupont recognizes two stages in the Paleolithic Pe- 
riod, one of which is called the Mammoth period, and the 
other, which is the more recent, the Reindeer period. 
These names . . . have never met with much acceptance 
in England, . . . for it is quite certain that the reindeer 
occupied Belgium and France in the so-called Mammoth 
period. J. Geikie, Prehistoric Europe, p. 101. 
Reindeer tribe, a tribe using the reindeer, as do the 
Laplanders at the present time, and as the dwellers in 
central Europe have done in prehistoric times: used 
chiefly with regard to the prehistoric tribes of central 
France and Belgium. ὃν 3 

reindeer-lichen (ran’dér-li’ken), n. 
reindeer-Moss. 

reindeer-moss (ran’dér-més), n. A lichen, Cla- 
donia rangiferina, which constitutes almost the 
sole winter food for the reindeer in high north- 
ern latitudes, where it is said to attain some- 
times the height of one foot. Its nutritive proper- 
ties depend chiefly on the gelatinous or starchy matter of 
which it is largely composed. Its taste is slightly pun- 
gent and acrid, and when boiled it forms a jelly possess- 
ing nutritive and tonic properties, and is sometimes eaten 
by man during scarcity of food, being powdered and mixed 
with flour. See Cladonia and lichen. 

reinfect (ré-in-fekt’), v. t. [ς OF, reinfecter; 
as re- + infect.| To infect again. Cotgrave. 

reinfection (ré-in-fek’shon), ». [< reinfect + 
-ion.| Infection a second time or subsequently. 

reinflame (ré-in-flam’), ο. t. [< re- + inflame.] 
To inflame anew; rekindle; warm again. 


To re-inflame my Daphnis with desires. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Pastorals, viii. 92. 


Same as 
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reinforce, reénforce (ré-in-fors’, ré-en-fors’), 
v.t. [Formerly also renforce, ranforce; accom. 
ς OF. renforcer, renforchier, F. renforcer = It. 
rinforzare, strengthen, reinforce; as re- + in- 
force.| 1. To add new force, strength, or 
weight to; strengthen: as, to reinforce an argu- 
ment. 


A meane to supply her wants, by renforcing the causes 
wherein shee is impotent and defectiue. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 253. 


To insure the existence of the race, she [Nature] rein- 
forces the sexual instinct, at the risk of disorder, grief, 
and pain. Emerson, Old Age. 
Specifically—2, (a) Milit., to strengthen with 
additional military or naval forces, as troops, 
ships, ete. 

But hark! what new alarum is this same? 
The French have reinforced their scatter’d men ; 


Then every soldier kill his prisoners. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 36. 


(b) To strengthen any part of an object by an 
additional thickness, support, or other means. 


Another mode of reinforcing the lower pier is that 
which occurs in the nave of Laon. . . . In this case five 
detached monolithic shafts are grouped with the great 
cylinder, four of them being placed so as to support the 
angles of the abacus, and the fifth containing the central 
member of the group of vaulting shafts. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 66. 


3+. To enforce; compel. [Rare.] 


Yet twise they were repulsed backe againe, 
And twise renforst backe to their ships to fly. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. x. 48. 


reinforce (ré-in-fors’), ». [¢ reinforce,v.] An 
additional thickness or support imparted to 
any part of an object in order to strengthen 


it. (a) A strengthening patch or additional thickness 
sewed round a cringle or eyelet-hole in a sail or tent- 
cover. (b) A second outer thickness of cloth, applied to 
those parts of trousers or breeches which come next the 
saddle. (c) The part of a cannon nearest to the breech, 
which is made stronger to resist the explosive force of 
the powder. ‘The jirst reinforce is that which extends 
from the base-ring of the gun to the seat of the projectile. 
The second reinforce is that which is forward of the first 
reinforce and connects it with the chase of the gun, and 
from which the trunnions project laterally.— Reinforce- 
band, in ordnance, a flat ring or molding formed at the 
junction of the first and second reinforces of a gun.— 
Reinforce-rings, flat hoop-like moldings on the rein- 
forces of a cannon, on the end nearest to the breech. 


See hooping and jrettage. 


reinforcement, reénforcement (ré-in-fors’-, 
ré-en-fors’ment), n. [Accom.< OF. (and F.) 
renforcement = It. rinforzamento; as reinforce, 
v., + -ment.] 1. The act of reinforcing. 
The dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all. 
Shak., T. and Ο., v. 5. 16. 
2. Additional force; fresh assistance; specifi- 
eally, additional troops or forces to augment 
the strength of a military or naval force. 
Alone he [Coriolanus] enter’d, . .. 
And with a sudden re-inforcement struck 
Corioli like a planet. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 117. 
3. Any augmentation of strength or force by 
something added. 
Their faith may be both strengthened and brightened 
by this additional reinforcement. 
Waterland, Works, V. 287. 


reinforcer, reénforcer (ré-in-, ré-en-for’sér), n. 
One who reinforces or strengthens. 
Writers who are more properly feeders and re-enforcers 
of life itself. The Century, XXVII. 929. 
reinforcible, reénforcible (ré-in-, ré-en-for’si- 
Ῥ]),α. [< reinforce, v., + -ible.] Capable or sus- 
ceptible of reinforcement; that may be strength- 
ened anew. 
Both are reinforcible by distant motion and by sensation. 
Medical News, LII. 680. 
reinform (ré-in-férm’), v. t [< re- + inform1,] 
To inform again. 
Redintegrated into humane bodies, and reinformed with 
their primitive souls. J. Scott, Christian Life, ii. 7. 
reinfund (ré-in-fund’), v. i. [« re- + infund.] 
To flowin again, asastream. Swift, Works (ed. 
1768), 1. 169. [Rare.] 
reinfuse (ré-in-fuiz’),v. t. [<re- + infuse.] To 
[< re- + 


infuse again. 

reingratiate (ré-in-gra’shi-at), ο. 7. 
ingratiate.| To ingratiate again; recommend 

again to favor. 


Joining now with Canute, as it were to reingratiate him- 
self after his revolt, whether real or complotted. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
reinhabit (ré-in-hab’it), ο. t [<re- + inhabit.] 
To inhabit again. 
Towns and Citties were not reinhabited, but lay ruin’d 
and wast. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
rein-holder (ran’h6l’dér), n. A clip or clasp 
on the dashboard of a carriage, to hold the 


rein-orchis (ran’ér’kis), n. 
reins (ranz), 2. pl. 


reinsert (ré-in-sért’), v. t. 


reinsertion (ré-in-sér’shon), n. 


rein-slide (ran’slid) s 


rein-snap (ran’snap), 2. 


reinspect (ré-in-spekt’), v. ¢. 
reinspection (ré-in-spek’shon), n. 


reinspire (ré-in-spir’), v. ¢. 


reinstall, reinstal (ré-in-stal’), v: ¢. 


reinstalment, 


reinstate (ré-in-stat’ ), v. t. 


reinstate 


reins when the driver has alighted. £. H. 
Knight. 
rein-hook (ran’huk), ». A hook ona gig-saddle 
to hold the bearing-rein. EF. Η. Knight. 
reinite (ri’nit),. [Named after Prof. Rein of 
Marburg.] <A tungstate of iron, occurring in 
blackish-brown tetragonal erystals. It is found 
in Japan. 
reinless (ran’les), a. [<rein1 + -less.] Without 
rein; without restraint ; unchecked. 
A wilfull prince, a rainelesse raging horse. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 386. 
Lyfe corrupt, and rainlesse youth. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, i. 6. 
reinoculation (ré-in-ok-i-la’shon),». [<re-+ 
inoculation.| Inoculation a second time or sub- 
sequently. 
See orchis?, 
[Early mod. E. also raines ; 
< ME. reines, reynes, reenus, ς OF. reins, pl. of 
rein, F. rein (ef. Sp. γεβόπ, riftén) = Pg. rim = 
It. rene, ς L. ren, kidney, pl. renes, the kidneys, 
reins, loins; perhaps akin to Gr. φρήν, the mid- 
riff, pl. φρένες, the parts about the heart and 
liver: see phren.] 1. The kidneys or renes. 
What man soever. .. is a leper, or hath arunning of 
the reins. Lev. xxii. 4 (margin). 
Hence—2, The region of the kidneys; the 
loins, or lower parts of the back on each side. 
All living creatures are fattest about the raines of the 
backe. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xi. 25. 
3. The seat of the affections and passions, for- 
merly supposed to be situated in that part of 
the body; hence, also, the emotions and affec- 
tions themselves. 


I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel: my 
reins also instruct me in the night seasons. Pa, xvi. 7. 


Reins of a vault, in arch., the sides or walls that sus- 
tain the vault or arch. 


reinscribe (ré-in-skrib’), ο. t. [< re- + inscribe. ] 


In French law, to record or register a second 
time, as a mortgage, required by the law of 
Louisiana to be periodically reinseribed in or- 
der to preserve its priority. 

[< re- + insert.] 
To insert a second time. 

[< reinsert + 
-ἴοπ.] The act of reinserting, or what is rein- 
serted; a second insertion. 

π. A slipping loop on an 
extensible rein, holding the two parts together 
near the buckle, which is adjustable on the 
standing part. #.H. Knight. 


reinsman (rainz’man), n.; pl. reinsmen (-men). 


A person skilled in managing reins or driving. 
[ Recent. ] 
Stage-drivers, who, proud of their skill as reinsmen, ... 
look down on and sneer at the plodding teamsters. 
T. Roosevelt, 'The Century, XXXV. 501. 
Ina harness, a spring- 
hook for holding the reins; a harness-snap or 
snap-hook. KH. H. Knight. 
[< re- + inspect.] 
To inspect again. 
[< reinspect 
+ -ion.] The act of inspecting a second time. 
[< re- + inspire.] 
To inspire anew. 
While Phcebus hastes, great Hector to prepare... 
His lab’ring Bosom re-inspires with Breath, 
And calls his Senses from the Verge of Death. 
Pope, Homer’s Iliad, xv. 65. 
With youthful fancy re-inspired. ° 
Tennyson, Ode to Memory, v. 
[-- EF, έ- 
installer; as re- + install.) To install again; 
seat anew. 
That which alone can truly re-install thee 
In David’s royal seat. Uton, P. R., iii. 372. 
reinstallment (ré-in-stdl’- 
ment), π. [< reinstall + -ment; or ς re- + in- 
stalment.| The act of.reinstalling; a renewed 
or additional instalment. 
[< re- + instate.] 
1. To instate again; place again in possession 
or ina former state; restore to a state from 
which one had been removed. 
David, after that signal victory which had preserved his 
life [and] reinstated him in his throne... . 
Government of the Tongue. 
Theodore, who reigned but twenty days, 
Therein convoked a synod, whose decree 
Did reinstate, repope the late unpoped. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ΤΙ. 171. 
2. In fire insurance, to replace or repair (prop- 
erty destroyed or damaged). 
The condition that it is in the power of the company to 
reinstate property rather than to pay the value of it. 
Encye, Brit., XIII. 166. 


reinstatement 


reinstatement (ré-in-stat’ment), n. [« rein- 
state + -ment.| 1. The act of reinstating ; res- 
toration to a former position, office, or rank; 
reéstablishment. 

The re-instatement and restoration of corruptible things 
is the noblest work of natural philosophy. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, iii., Expl. 
2. In fire-insurance, the replacement or repair- 
ing of damaged property. 

The insured has not the option of requiring reinstate- 
ment. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 165. 

reinstation (ré-in-sta’shon), n. [< reinstate + 
-ion.] The act of reinstating; reinstatement. 
Gentleman’s Μαη. 

reinsurance (ré-in-shér’ans), ». [< reinsure + 
-ance.| 1. Arenewed or second insurance.—2, 
A contract by which the first insurer relieves 
himself from the risks he had undertaken, 
devolves them upon other insurers, called rein- 
surers. Also ealled reassurance. 

reinsure (ré-in-shér’), ο. t. [ς re- + insure.] 
To insure again; insure a second time and take 
the risks,-so as to relieve another or other 1n- 
surers. Also reassure. 

reinsurer (ré-in-shér’ér),. One who reinsures. 
See reinsurance. 

reintegrate (ré-in’té-grat), v. t [ς ML. rein- 
tegratus, pp. of reintegrare (> It. reintegrare = 
Pg. Sp. Pr. reintegrar = F. réintégrer, OF. rein- 
tegrer) for earlier (L.) redintegrare, make whole 
again, restore, renew: see redintegrate.] 11. To 
make whole again; bring into harmony or con- 
cord. 

For that heauenly city shall be restored and reintegrate 
with good Christian people. 

Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms. 

Desiring the King nevertheless, as being now freed from 
her who had been the occasion of all this, to take hold of 
the present time, and to reintegrate himself with the Pope. 

Wood, Athenze Oxon., I. 117. 
2. To renew with regard to any state or quality ; 
restore; renew the integrity of. 

The league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 

and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. 

Bacon. 
To reintegrate the separate jurisdictions into one. 
J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 49. 
reintegration (ré-in-té-gra’shon), ». [= OF. 
reintegration, F. réintégration = Sp. reintegra- 
οἶόπ = Pg. reintegracdo = It. reintegrazione, < 
ML. reintegratio(n-), making whole, restoring, 
renewing, < reintegrare, pp. reintegratus, make 
whole again: see reintegrate. Cf. redintegra- 
tion.| The act of reintegrating; a renewing or 
making whole again. 

During activity the reintegration falls in arrear of the 
disintegration. Η. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 62. 

reinter (ré-in-tér’), v. t. [«< re- + interl.] To 
inter again. 

They convey the Bones of their dead Friends from all 
Places to be re-interred. Howell, Letters, ii. 8. 

reinterrogate (ré-in-ter’6-gat), υ. t. [ς re- + 
interrogate; ef. OF. reinterroger, Ἡ. réinterro- 
ger.| To interrogate again; question repeat- 
edly. Cotgrave. 

reinthrone (ré-in-thron’),v. t. [< re-+ inthrone.] 
Same as reénthrone. 

A pretence to reinthrone the king. 

Sir T. Herbert, Memoirs of King Charles I. (Latham.) 
reinthronizet (ré-in-thr6o’niz), v.t. [« re- + in- 
thronize.| An obsolete form of reénthronize. 
reintroduce (ré-in-tr6-diis’), v. t= = [< re- + in- 
troduce.) To introduce again. 
reintroduction (ré-in-tro-duk’shon), ». [¢ re- 
+ introduction.] A repeated introduction. 
reinundate (ré-in-un’dat or ré-in’un-dat), v. ¢. 
[< re- + inundate.] To inundate again. 
reinvent (ré-in-vent’), v. t. [¢ re- + invent.] 
To devise or create anew, independently and 
without knowledge of a previous invention. 

It is immensely more probable that an alphabet of the 
very peculiar Semitic style should have been borrowed 
than thatit should have been reinvented from independent 
germs. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 311. 

reinvest (ré-in-vest’), ο. t. [« ML. reinvestire, 
invest again; as re- + invest.] 1. To invest 
anew, with or as with a garment. 

They that thought best amongst them believed that the 
souls departed should be reinvested with other bodies. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 131. 

2. To invest anew, as money or other property. 

reinvestment (ré-in-vest’ment), n. [ς reinvest 

+ -ment; or < re- + investment.] The act of 

investing anew; a second or repeated invest- 
ment. 

The question of re-investment in securities bearing a 


higher rate of interest has been discussed at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. The Academy, March 8, 1880, p. 168. 
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reinvigorate (ré-in-vig’or-at),v.t. [« re- + in- 
vigorate.| To revive vigor in; reanimate. 
reinvigoration (ré-in-vig-o-ra’shon), n. [¢ re- 
invigorate + -ion.] A strengthening anew; re- 
inforeement. 
reinvite (ré-in-vit’), v.% [« OF. reinviter, in- 
vite again; as re- + invite.] To invite again. 
reinvolve (ré-in-volv’),v. t. [< re- + involve.] 
To involve anew. 
To reinvolve us in the pitchy cloud of infernal darkness. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng. 
reird}, x. A variant of reard. 
reis! (ras), .pl. (Pg. reis, pl. of real: see real3.] 
A Portuguese money of account: 1,000 reis 
make a milreis, which is of the value of 4s. 5d. 


sterling, or about $1.08. Large sums are calculated 
in contos of reis, or amounts of 1,000,000 reis ($1,080). In 


and 4 Brazil the milreis is reckoned at about 55 cents. Also rats. 


reis?, ”. Same as ras}, 2. 
reiset, v. An obsolete form of raisel. 
reissuable (ré-ish’6-a-bl), a. [< reissue + -able.] 
Capable of being reissued: as, reissuable bank- 
notes. 
reissue (ré-ish’6),v. [<re- + issue, v.] 1. intrans. 
To issue or go forth again. 
But even then she gain’d 
Her bower; whence reissuing, robed and crown’d, 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 
Tennyson, Godiva. 
II, trans. To issue, send out, or put forth a 
second time: as, to reissue an edict; to reissue 
bank-notes. 
reissue (ré-ish’6), n. [< reissue, v.] A second 
or renewed issue: as, the reissue of old notes or 
coinage. 
reist!, v. t. See reastl. 
reist2, v. A dialectal form of rest, 
reistert, η. See reiter. 
reit+ (rét), ». An obsolete form of reate. 
reiter (ri’tér), ». [Early mod. E. also reister, 
< OF, reistre, ‘‘a reister or swartrutter, a Ger- 
man horseman” (Cotgrave), < G. reiter, a rider, 
trooper, cavalryman, = E. rider: see rider. Cf. 
vitter.]| Formerly, especially in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, a German cavalry- 
soldier; in particular, a soldier of those bodies 
of troops which were known to the nations 
of western Europe during the religious wars, 
ete. 
Offer my services to Butrech, the best doctor among 
reisters, and the best reister among Doctors. 
Sir P. Sidney, To Hubert Languet, Oct., 1577 (Zurich Let- 
[ters, ii, 293). (Davies.) 
reiterant (ré-it’e-rant),a. [= OF. reiterant, F. 
réitérant, < L. reiteran(t-)s, ppr. of reiterare, 
repeat: see reiterate.| Teiterating. [Rare.] 
In Heaven they said so, and at Eden’s gate, 
And here, re-iterant, in the wilderness. 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 
reiterate (ré-it’e-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. reit- 
erated, ppr. reiterating. [ς L. reiteratus, pp. 
of reiterare (> It. reiterare = Sp. Pg. reiterar = 
F. réitérer), repeat again, repeat, ς re-, again, 
+ iterare, say again, repeat: see iterate.| 1. 
To repeat again and again; do or say (espe- 
cially say) repeatedly: as, to reiterate an ex- 
planation. 
You never spoke what did become you less 


Than this; which to reiterate were sin. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 283. 


Th’ employs of rural life, 
Reiterated as the wheel of time ' 
Runs round. Cowper, Task, iii. 626. 


He reiterated his visits to the flagon so often that at 
length his senses were overpowered. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 55. 


Simple assertion, however reiterated, can never make 
proof. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 18. 
οἱ. To walk over again; go along repeatedly. 


No more shall I reiterate thy Strand, 
Whereon so many stately Structures stand. 
Herrick, Hesperides, Teares to ‘'hamasis. 
=§Syn. 1. See recapitulate. 
reiterate (ré-it’e-rat), a. [= F. réitéré = Sp. 
Pg. reiterado = It. reiterato, < L. reiteratus, pp. 
of reiterare, repeat: seethe verb.] Reiterated. 
Southey. [Rare. ] 
reiteratedly (ré-it’e-rd-ted-li), adv. By reitera- 
tion; repeatedly. Burke, Regicide Peace, iv. 
reiteration (ré-it-e-ra’shon),. [= OF. reite- 
ration, F. réitération = Sp. reiteracion = Pg. 
γοϊίεγαςᾶο = It. reiterazione, ς L, reiteratio(n-), 
a repeating, reiteration, < reiterare, pp. reitera- 
tus, repeat: see reiterate.] 1. The act of reit- 
erating; repetition. . 
The reiteration again and again in fixed course in the 
public service of the words of inspired teachers . . . has 


in matter of fact been to our people a vast benefit. 
H, Newman, Gram. of Assent, p, 54. 


Wiss 3 
rejection (ré-jek’shon), n. 





rejectment 


2. In printing, printing on the back of a sheet 
by reversing it, and making a second impression ᾿ 
on the same form. 

reiterative (ré-it’e-ra-tiv), n. [ς reiterate + 
-ive.] 1. A word or part of a word repeated 
so as to form a reduplicated word: as, prittle- 
prattle is a reiterative of prattle.— 2. In gram., 
a word, as 8 verb, signifying repeated action. 

Reithrodon (ri’thro-don), ». [NL. (Water- 
house, 1837), < Gr. ῥεῖθρον, a channel, + ὁὀδούς 
(ὀδοντ-) -- E. tooth.| A genus of South Ameri- 
can sigmodont rodents of the family Muride, 
having grooved upper incisors. It includes sey- 
eral species of peculiar appearance, named R. cuniculoides, 
R. typicus, and R. chinchilloides. The name has been er- 


roneously extended to include the small North American 
mice of the genus Ochetodon. 


reive, reiver. Scotch spellings of reave, reaver. 
reject (ré-jekt’), ο. t. [« OF. rejecter, regeter, 
F. rejeter = Pr. regetar = Sp. rejitar = Pg. re- 
geitar, rejeitar = It. rigettare, reject, < L. rejec- 
tare, throw away, cast away, vomit, etc., freq. 
of reicere, rejicere, pp. rejectus, throw back, re- 
ject, < re-, back, + jacere, throw: see jetl. Cf. 
adject, conject, deject, eject, inject, project, ete. ] 
1+. To throw or cast back. 
By forse whereof [the wind] we were put ayen bak and 
rejecte unto the coste of a desert yle. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 62. 
2. To throw away, as anything undesirable or 
useless; cast off; discard: as, to pick out the 
good and reject the bad; to reject a lover. 
At last, reiecting her barbarous condition, [she] was 


maried to an English Gentleman. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 31. 


Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Pope, R. of the L., ii, 12. 
3. To refuse to receive; decline haughtily or 
harshly; slight; despise. ? 

Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject 
thee. Hos. iv. 6. 
Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, Ἱ. 159. 

Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver’s 
bosom, Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvii. 
= Syn. 2. To throw aside, cast off. See refusel, 

rejectable (ré-jek’ta-bl), a. [= OF. rejettable, 
rejetable, F. rejetable; as reject + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being rejected; worthy or suitable to 
be rejected. Also rejectible. 

rejectamenta (ré-jek-ta-men’tii), n. pl. [NL., 
pl. of ML.*rejectamentum, < L. rejectare, throw 
away: see reject. Cf. rejectment.)] Things re- 
jected; ejecta; excrement. | 

Discharge the rejectamenta again by the mouth. 

Owen, Anat., ix. (Latham.) 

rejectaneoust (ré-jek-ta’né-us), a. [< L. reiec- 

taneus, that is to be rejected, rejectable, « 

reicere, pp. rejectus, reject: see reject.] Not 
chosen or received; rejected. _ 

Profane, rejectaneous, and reprobate people. 

Barrow, Works, III. xxix. 

rejected (1é-jek’ted), p. a. Thrown back: in 
entom., noting the scutellum when it is exte- 
riorly visible, but lies between the pronotum 
and the elytra, instead of between the bases 
of the latter, as in the coleopterous genus 
Passalus. 

rejecter (ré-jek’tér), n. 
refuses. 

rejectible (ré-jek’ti-bl), a. 
Same as rejectable. 

Will you tell me, my dear, what you have thought of 
Lovelace’s best and of his worst ?— How far eligible for the 
first, how far rejectible for the last? 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 237. 
[< OF. rejection, F. 
réjection, ς Li rejectio(n-), ς reicere, pp. rejec- 
tus, throw away: see reject.] The act of re- 
jecting, of throwing off or away, or of casting 
off or forsaking; refusal to accept or grant: as, 
the rejection of what is worthless; the rejection 
of a request. 

The rejection I use of experiments is infinite; but if an 
experiment be probable and of great use, I receive it. 

Bacon. 
rejectitioust (ré-jek-tish’us), a. [< reject + 
-itious.| Worthy of being rejected; implying 
or requiring rejection. 

Persons spurious and rejectitious, whom their families 
and allies have disowned. 

Waterhouse, Apology, p. 151. (Latham.) 

rejective (ré-jek’tiv), a. [< reject + -ἴυο.] Re- 

jecting or tending to reject or cast off. Imp. 
Dict. 

rejectment (ré-jekt’ment), π. [ς OF. rejecte- 

ment, F. rejettement = It. rigettamento, < ML. 

*rejectamentum, what is thrown away, the act 


One who rejects or 


[< reject + -ible.] 


rejectment 


of throwing away, < L. rejectare, throw away: 
see reject.] Matter thrown away. 
rejector (ré-jek’tor), π. One who rejects. 
The rejectors of it [revelation], therefore, would do well 
to consider the grounds on which they stand, - 
Warburton, Works, IX. xiii. 
rejoice (ré-jois’), v.; pret. and pp. rejoiced, ppr. 
rejoicing. [ς ME. rejoicen, rejoisen, rejoischen, 
< OF. resjois-, stem of certain parts of resjoir, 
F. réjouir, gladden, rejoice: see rejoy, and cf. 
joice.| I, trans. 1. Tomake joyful; gladden; 
animate with lively and pleasurable sensations; 
exhilarate. 
Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his father. Prov. xxix. 3. 
I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season [Christ- 


mas], and to see the whole village merry in my great hall. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 269. 


2+. To enjoy; have the fruition of. 


To do so that here sone after mi dessece, 
Mizte reioische that reaume as rigt eir bi kinde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4102. 


For lenger that ye keep it thus in veyne, 
The lesse ye gette, as of your hertis reste, 
And to reioise it shal ye neuere atteyne. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 66. 
3t.. To feel joy on account of. 


Ne’er mother 
Rejoiced deliverance more. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 370. 
II. intrans. To experience joy and gladness 
in a high degree; be exhilarated with lively and 
pleasurable sensations; be joyful; feel joy; 
exult: followed by at or in, formerly by of, or 
by a subordinate clause. 
When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice. 
Ἡ pe Prov. xxix. 2. 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth. Eccl. xi. 9. 
He rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray. t. xviii. 13. 
To rejoice in the boy’s correction. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 394. 


May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
family in Heaven! 
Burns, Verses Left at a Friend’s House. 
rejoicet (ré-jois’), π. [< rejoice,v.] The act of 
rejoicing. [Rare.] 

There will be signal examples of God’s mercy, and the 
angels must not want their charitable rejoices for the con- 
version of lost sinners. 

Sir T. Browne, Christian Morals, ii. 6. 
rejoicementt (ré-jois’ment), n. [¢ rejoice + 
-ment.| Rejoicing. 

It is the most decent and comely demeanour of all ex- 
ultations and retoycements of the hart, which is no lesse 
naturall to man then to be wise or well learned or sober. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 244. 
rejoicer (ré-joi’sér), n. 1. One who causes to 
rejoice: as, a rejoicer of the comfortless and 
widow. Pope.—2. One who rejoices. 
rejoicing (ré-joi’sing),”. [< ME. rejoisyng, ete. ; 
verbal n. of rejoice, v.}. 1. The feeling and ex- 
pression of joy and gladness; procedure expres- 
sive of joy; festivity. 

The voice of rejoicing and salvation isin the tabernacles 

of the righteous. Ps. exviii. 15. 


A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and 
was celebrated with arise and delight by his people. The 
rejoicings in England were not less enthusiastic or less 
sincere, Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


ο. The experience of joy. 


Iff he [a child] be vicius, and no thing will lerne, 
- no man off hym retosynge will haue. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. Τ. Β., extra ser.), i. 57. 
But let every man prove his own work, and then shall 
he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in eal 
Gal. vi. 4. 


3. A subject of joy. 


Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage for ever: 
for they are the rejoicing of my heart. Ps. cxix. 111. 


rejoicingly (ré-joi’sing-li), adv. With joy or 
exultation. 
She hath despised me rejotcingly, and 
111 be merry in my revenge. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 5. 150. 
rejoiet, v. t. Same as rejoy. 
rejoin (ré-join’), v. [Early mod.E. rejoyne; < 
OF. rejoindre, F. rejoindre = It. rigiugnere, re- 
join, overtake, < L. re-, again, + jungere, join: 
see join.] I. trans. 1. To join again; unite 
after separation. 
A short space severs ye, 
Compared unto that long eternity 
That shall rejoine ye. 
B. Jonson, Elegy on my Muse. 


The Grand Signior . . . conveyeth his galleys... down 
to Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, carried upon 
camels’ backs, and rejoined together at Suez. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

The letters were written not for publication . . . and to 
rejoin heads, tails, and betweenities which Hayley had 
severed, Southey, Letters, III. 448 
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)2. To jointhe company of again; bestow one’s 
company on again. 
Thoughts which at Hyde-park corner I forgot 
Meet and rejoin me in the pensive Grot, 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 209. 
3. To say in answer to a reply or a second or 
later remark; reply or answer further: with a 
clause as object. 
It will be replied that he receives advantage by this 


lopping of his superfluous branches; but I rejoin that a 
translator has no such right. 


Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Epistles, Pref. 
“Are you that Lady Psyche?” I rejoin’d. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To answer to a reply; in gen- 
eral, to answer. 


Your silence argues it, in not rejoining 
To this or that late libel. 

B. Jonson, Apol. to Poetaster. 
2. In law, to answer the plaintiff’s replication. 
I rejoyne, as men do that answere to the lawe, and make 

answere to the byll that is put up agaynst them. 
Palsgrave. 
rejoinder (ré-join’dér), n. [< F. rejoindre, re- 
join, inf. used as noun: see rejoin. Cf. atiain- 
der, remainder.| 1. An answer toa reply; in 

general, an answer. 
The quality of the person makes me judge myself obliged 
to a rejoinder. Glanville, To Albius. 
Rejoinder to the churl the King disdain’d; 
But shook his head, and rising wrath restrain’d. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, xx. 231. 
2. In law, the fourth stage in the pleadings in 
an action at common law, being the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintifi’s replication. The next 
allegation of the plaintiff is called surrejoinder. 
=Syn. 1. Reply, retort. 
rejoinder} (rée-join’dér), 0. i. 


[< rejoinder, n.] 
o make a reply. 


When Nathan shall rejoinder with a “Thou art the man.” * 


Hammond, Works, IV. 604. 
rejoinduret (ré-join’dir), n. [< rejoin (rejoin- 
der) + -ure.] A joining again; reunion. [Rare.] 
Rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’d embrasures. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 38. 
rejoint (ré-joint’),v.t. [<re-+ joint. Cf. F. re- 
jointoyer, rejoint, < rejoint, pp. of rejoindre, re- 
join.] 1. To reunite the joints of; joint anew. 
Ezekiel saw dry bones rejoynted and reinspired with life. 
Barrow, Resurrection of the Body or Flesh. 
2. To fill up the joints of, as of stone in build- 
ings when the mortar has been displaced by 
age or the action of the weather. 
rejolt (ré-jolt’), υ. t= [< re- + jolt.) To jolt 
again; shake or shock anew; cause to rebound. 
Locke. 
rejolt (ré-jolt’), 7». 
jolt or shock. 
These inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind. 
South, Sermons, II. v. 
rejournt (ré-jérn’), υ. t. [For *readjourn, ς F. 
réajourner, adjourn again; as re- + adjourn. ] 
1. To adjourn to another hearing; defer. 
You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange wife and a fosset-seller, and then 


rejourn the controversy of threepence to a second day of 
audience. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 79. 


Concerning mine own estate, I am right sorry that my 
coming to Venice is rejourned a month or two longer. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 702. 
2. To refer; send for information, proof, or 
the like. 
To the Scriptures themselves I rejourne all such Atheis- 
tical spirits. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 27. 
rejournmentt (ré-jérn’ment), n.  [< rejourn + 
-ment.| Adjournment. 
So many rejournments and delays. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 713. 
rejoyt (ré-joi’), v. t [ς ME. rejoyen, rejoien, < 
OF. resjoir, F'. réjouir, gladden, rejoice, < re-, 
again, + esjoir, F. djouir, joy, rejoice, < es- (¢ L. 
ex-, out) + joir, F. jouir, joy, rejoice: see joy, 
v., and ef, enjoy and rejoice.] To rejoice; en- 
joy. 


[ς rejolt, v.] A reacting 


Ris, lat us speke of lusty lif in Troye, 
That we have led, and forth the tyme dryve, 
And ek of tyme comynge us rejoye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 395, 
And that I and my assignez may peasseble rejoie theym 
{certain lands]. Paston Letters, Il. 332. 


rejudge (ré-juj’),v.t [« OF. (and F.) rejuger; 
as re- + judge.) To judge again; reéxamine; 
review; call to a new trial and decision. 
"Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 
Pope, Epistle to Harley, 1. 30. 


_It appears now too late to rejudge the virtues or the 
vices of those men, (Goldsmith, Pref. to Roman History, 


reking 


Tejuvenate (r6-j6’ve-nat), ο. t. [ς re- + juve- 
nate. Cf. OF. rejovenir, rejovener, rejoennir, re- 
jeunir, renjovenir, rajeunir, F. rajeunir = Pr. re- 
jovenir = OSp. rejuvenir = It. ringiovanire, rin- 
giovenire, rejuvenate.] To restore the appear- 
ance, powers, or feelings of youth to; make as 
if young again; renew; refresh. 

Such as used the bath in moderation, refreshed and re- 
stored by the grateful ceremony, conversed with all the 
zest and freshness of rejuvenated life. 

Lulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, i. 7. 

No man was so competent as he to rejuvenate those dead 
old skulls and relics, lifting a thousand years from the 
forgotten past into the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Harper's Mag., LX XX. 398. 

rejuvenation (ré-jé-ve-na’shon), η. [< rejuve- 

nate + -ion.] The act of rejuvenating, or the 

state or process of being rejuvenated; rejuve- 
nescence. 

Instances of fecundity at advanced ages are not rare. 
Contemporaneous writers mention examples of rejuvena- 
tion which must be regarded as probably legendary. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX. 99. 
rejuvenator (ré-jé’ve-na-tor), n. [< rejuvenate 
-or1,] One who or that which rejuvenates. 

A great beautifier and rejuvenator of the complexion. 

Lancet, No. 3433, p. 1193. 
rejuvenesce (ré-jé-ve-nes’), v.7.; pret. and pp. 
rejuvenesced, ppr. rejuvenescing. [< ML. rejuve- 
nescere, grow young again, ¢ L. re-, again, + ju- 
venescere, grow young: see rejuvenescent.] To 
grow young again; renew one’s youthfulness 
by reacquiring vitality; specifically, in biol., to 
accomplish rejuvenescence, or repair vitality 
by conjugation and subsequent fission, as an 
infusorian. 

The dark, double-bordered cells are those which were 
sown but did not rejuvenesce. 

Pasteur, Un Fermentation (trans.), p. 177. 

rejuvenescence (ré-jd-ve-nes’ens), nm. [¢< reju- 

venescen(t) + -ce.] 1. A renewal of the appear- 
ance, powers, or feelings of youth. 

That degree of health I give up entirely ; I might as 
well expect rejuvenescence. 

Chesterfield, Misc. Works, 1V. 275. (Latham.) 
2. In biol., a transformation whereby the entire 
protoplasm of a vegetative cell changes into a 
cell of a different character —that is, into a pri- 
mordial cell which subsequently invests itself 
with a new cell-wall and forms the starting- 
point of the life of a new individual. It occurs 
in numerous alge, as Gdogonium, and also in 
some diatoms. 

rejuvenescency (ré-jé-ve-nes’en-si), m. [As re- 
juvenescence (see -cy).] Same as rejuvenescence. 

The whole creation, now grown old, expecteth and wait- 
eth for a certain rejuveneserney. 

J. Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p. 264. 

rejuvenescent (ré-jd-ve-nes’ent), a. [ς ML. 
rejuvenescen(t-)s, ppr. of rejuvenescere, become 
young again: see rejuvenesce. Cf. juvenescent. | 
Becoming or become young again. 


Rising 
Rejuvenescent, he stood in a glorified body. 
Southey. 
rejuvenize (ré-j6’ ve-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. re- 
juvenized, ppr. rejuvenizing. oe rejuven(esce) + 
-ize.] To render young again; rejuvenate. 
rekel}, v. A Middle English form of reek1. 
reke?t+, n. A variant of reek?. 
reke®,v. An obsolete or dialectal form of rake. 
rekelst, η. [ME., also rekils, rekyls, rekles, as- 
sibilated rychellys, rechles, recheles, < AS. récels, 
incense, < récan, smoke, reek: see reekl.] In- 


eense. Prompt. Parv., p. 433. (Stratmann.) 
reken!}, v. A Middle English form of reckon. 
reken?}, a. [ME., ς AS. recen, ready, prompt, 


swift.] Ready; prompt; noble; beautiful. 
Thou so ryche a reken rose. 
Alliterative Poems ‘ed. Morris), i. 905. 
The rekeneste redy mene of the rownde table. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4082. 
rekindle (ré-kin’dl), v. [ς re- + kindlel.] I. 
trans. 1. To kindle again; set on fire anew. 
On the pillar raised by martyr hands 
Burns the rekindled beacon of the right. 
ο. W. Holines, Commemoration Services. Cambridge, 
[July 21, 1865. 
2. To inflame again; rouse anew. 
Rekindled at the royal charms, 


Tumultuous love each beating bosom warms. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 465. 


TI, intrans. To take fire or be animated anew. 
Straight her rekindling eyes resume their fire. 
Thomson, To the Prince of Wales. 
reking+ (ré-king’), ο. t. [< re- + kingl.] To 
make king again; raise to the monarchy anew. 
[Rare. ] 


reking 


You hassard lesse, re-kinging him, 
Then I vn-king’d to bee. 
Warner, Albion’s England, iii. 194. 
A Middle English form of reck. 
reknet,v. A Middle English form of reckon. 
reknowledget (ré-nol’ej), v. t [< re- + know- 
ledge.) To confess a knowledge of; acknow- 
ledge. 
But in that you have reknowledged Jesus Criste the au- 
tor of saluacion. J. Udall, On John ii. 


Although I goe bescattered and wandering in this 
Courte, I doe not leaue to reknowledge the good. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 192. 
relais (re-la’),n. [< F. relais, a space left: see 
relay1.] In fort., a berm, four or five feet wide, 
left without the rampart, to receive the earth 
which may be washed down and prevent it from 
falling into the ditch. 
relapsable (ré-lap’sa-bl), a. [< relapse + -able.] 
Capable of relapsing, or liable to relapse. Imp. 
Dict. 
relapse (ré-laps’), v. 7.. [ς L. relapsus, pp. of 
relabi, slide back, fall back, « re-, back, + labi, 
slip, slide, fall: see lapse, υ.] 1. To slip or 
slide back; return. 
Agreeably to the opinion of Democritus, the world might 


relapse into its old confusion. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, i., Expl. 


It then remains that Church can only be 
The guide which owns unfailing certainty ; 
Or else you slip your hold and change your side, 
Relapsing from a necessary guide. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 486. 
2. To fall back; return to a former bad state 
or practice; backslide: as, to relapse into vice 
or error after amendment. 
The oftener he hath relapsed, the more significations 
he ought to give of the truth of his repentance. 
Jer. Taylor. 


But grant 1 may relapse, for want of grace, 
Again torhyme. Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 88. 
3. To fall back from recovery or a convalescent 
state. 
He was not well cured, and would have relapsed. 
Wiseman. 
And ΠΟΥ —alas for unforeseen mishaps! 
They put on adamp nightcap, and relapse. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 322. 
relapse (ré-laps’),n. [<relapse,v.] 1. Aslid- 
ing or falling back, particularly into a former 
evil state. 


rekket, v. 


Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void, ... 
Which would but lead me toa worse relapse 
And heavier fall. Milton, P. L., iv. 100. 
2+. One who has refallen into vice or error; 
specifically, one who returns into error after 
having recanted it. 

As, when a man is falne into the state of an outlaw, the 
lawe dispenseth with them that kils him, & the prince ex- 
cludes him from the protection of a subiect, so, when a 
man is a relaps from God and his lawes, God withdrawes 
his prouidence from watching ouer him, & authorizeth the 
deuil, as his instrument, to assault him and torment him, 
so that whatsoeuer he dooth is limitata potestate, as one 
saith. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 84. 


3. In med., the return of a disease or symptom 
during or directly after convalescence. See re- 
crudescence. 

Sir, I dare sit no longer in my waistcoat, nor have any- 


thing worth the danger of a relapse to write. 
Donne, Letters, vi. 


A true relapse {in typhoid] is not merely a recurrence of 
pyrexia, but a return of all the phenomena of the fever. 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1683. 


relapser (ré-lap’sér), ». One who relapses, as 


into vice or error. 
Of indignation, lastly, at those speculative relapsers that 


have out of policy or guiltinesse abandoned a knowne and 
received truth. Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 


gi ge (ré-lap’sing), p.a. Sliding or falling 
back; marked by a relapse or return to a former 
worse state.— Relapsing fever. See feverl. 
relata, 1. Plural of relatum. 
relate (ré-lat’), v.; pret. and pp. related, ppr. re- 
lating [< OF. relater, F. relater = Sp. Pg. re- 
latar = It. relatare,< ML. relatare, refer, report, 
relate, freq. of referre, pp. relatus, bring back, 
refer, relate: see refer.] I, trans. 1}. To bring 
back; restore. 
Mote not mislike you also to abate 
Your zealous hast, till morrow next againe 


Both light of heven and strength of men relate. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. viii. 51. 


2+. To bring into relation; refer. 


Who would not have thought this holy religious father 
worthy to be canonised and related into the number of 
saints. Becon, Works, p. 187. (Halliwell.) 
3. To refer or ascribe as to a source or origin; 
connect with; assert a relation with. 
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There has been anguish enough in the prisons of the 
Ducal Palace, but we know little of it by name, and can- 
not confidently relate it to any great historic presence. 

Howells, Venetian Life, i. 
4. To tell; recite; narrate: as, to relate the 
story of Priam. 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 341. 


Misses! the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry. 
Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 


5. To ally by connection or blood. 


How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot. 
Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 
To relate one’s self, to vent one’s thoughts in words. 
[Rare.] 


A man were better relate himself to a statue or picture 
than suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Bacon, Friendship. 
=Syn. 4. To recount, rehearse, report, detail, describe. 
See account, n. 

II, intrans. 1. To have reference or respect; 
have regard; stand in some relation; have some 
understood position when considered in connec- 
tion with something else. 

This challenge that the gallant Hector sends... 


Relates in purpose only to Achilles. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 323. 


Pride relates more to our opinion of ourselves; vanity 
to what we would have others think of us. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, v. 


_. It was by considerations relating to India that his 
[011ν6’5] conduct as a public man in England was regu- 
lated. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


οἱ. To make reference; take account. 


Reckoning by the years of their own consecration, with- 
out relating to any imperial account, Fuller. 
3. To have relation or connection. 


There are also in divers rivers, especially that relate to, 
or be near to the sea, as Winchester, or the Thames about 
Windsor, a little Trout called a Samlet. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 4. 


relate (ré-lat’),». [« ML. relatum, a relate, an 
order, report, neut. of L. relatus, pp.: see relate, 
υ.] Anything considered as being in a relation 
to another thing; something considered as be- 
ing the first term of a relation to another thing. 
Also relatum. 
If the relation which agrees to heteronyms has a name, 
one of the two relateds is called the relate: to wit, that 


from which the relation has its name; the other the cor- 
relate. Burgersdicius. 


Heteronymous, predicamental,etc.,relates. See the 
adjectives.—Synonymous relates. See heteronymous 
ee es ees ental relates. See predicamental 
relates. 


related (ré-la’ted), p.a.andn. [Pp. of relate, v.] 
I. p. a. 1. Recited; narrated.—2,. Allied by 
kindred; connected by blood or alliance, par- 
ticularly by consanguinity: as, a person related 
in the first or second degree. 

Because ye’re surnam’d like his grace; 
Perhaps related to the race. 
Burns, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 
3. Standing in some relation or connection: 
as, the arts of painting and sculpture are close- 
ly related. 
No one and no number of a series of related events can 
be the consciousness of the series as related. 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 16. 
4. In music: (a) Of tones, belonging to a me- 
lodic or harmonic series, so as to be susceptible 


of close connection. Thus, the tones of a scale when 
taken in succession are melodically related, and when 
taken in certain sets are harmonically related. See rela- 


tion, 8. (b) Of chords and tonalities, same as 
relative. 
ΤΙ. η. Same as relate. [Rare.] 


Relateds are reciprocated. That is, every related is re- 
ferred to a reciprocal correlate. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 7. 
relatedness (ré-la‘ted-nes), π. The state or 
condition of being related; affinity. 

We are not strong by our power to penetrate, but by our 
relatedness. The world is enlarged for us, not by new ob- 
jects, but by finding more affinities and potencies in those 
we have, Emerson, Success. 

relater (ré-la’tér), n. [< relate + -erl.] One 
who relates, recites, or narrates; a historian. 
Also relator. 
Her husband the relater she preferr’d 
Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather. Milton, P. L., viii. 52. 
relation (ré-la’shon), ». [ς ME. relation, rela- 
cion, < OF. relation, F. relation = Pr. relation 
-- Sp. relacion = Pg. relagdo = It. relazione, « 
L. relatio(n-), a carrying back, bringing back, 
restoring, repaying, a report, proposition, mo- 
tion, hence a narration, relation, also reference, 
regard, respect, < referre, pp. relatus, refer, re- 


relation 


late: see refer, relate.] 1. Theactof relating 
or telling; recital; narration. 


He schalle telle it anon to his Conseille, or discovere it 
tosum men that wille make relacioun to the Emperour. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 235. 


I shall never forget a story of our host Zachary, who on 
the relation of our perill told us another of his owne. 
Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 16, 1644. 


I remember to have heard an old gentléman talk of the 
civil wars, and in his relation give an account of a general 
officer. Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 


2. That which is related or told; an account; 
narrative: formerly applied to historical nar- 
rations or geographical descriptions: as, the 
Jesuit Relations. 


Sometime the Countrie of Strabo, to whom these our 
Relations are so much indebted. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 320. 


Oftimes relations heertofore accounted fabulous have 
bin after found to contain in them many foot-steps and 
reliques of somthing true. Milton, Hist. Eng., t. 


Political and military relations are for the greater part 
accounts of the ambition and violence of mankind. 
Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist. 


3. A character of a plurality of things; a fact 
concerning two or more things, especially and 
more properly when it is regarded as a predi- 
eate of one of the things connecting it with the 
others; the condition of being such and such 
with regard to something else: as, the relation 
of a citizen to the state; the relation of demand 


and supply. Thus, suppose a locomotive blows off 
steam; this fact constitutes a relation between the loco- 
motive and the steam so far as the ‘‘ blowing” is conceived 
to be a character of the locomotive, and another relation 
so far as the ‘‘ being blown” is conceived as a character of 
the steam, and both these relations together are embraced 
in the same relationship, or plural fact. This latter, also 
often called a relation, is by logicians called the founda- 
tion of the relation. The two or more subjects or things 
to which the plural fact relates are termed the relates or 
correlates ; the one which is conceived as subject is spe- 
cifically termed the subject of the relation, or the relate ; 
the others the correlates. Words naming things in their 
character as relates are called relatives, as father, cousin. 
A set of relatives referring to the same relationship ac- 
cording as one or another object is taken as the relate are 
called correlatives: such are buyer, seller, commodity, 
price. The logical nomenclature of relations depends on 
the consideration of individual relations, or relations sub- 
sisting between the individuals of a single set of corre- 
lates, as opposed to general relations, which, really or in 
conception, subsist between many such sets. Relations are 
either dual —that is, connecting couples of objects, as in 
the examples above — or plural — that is, connecting more 
than two correlates, as the relation of a buyer to the 
seller, the thing bought, and the price. Every individual 
dual relation is either a relation of a thing to itself ora 
relation of a thing to something else. Logical relations are 
those which are known from logical reflection: opposed 
to real relations, which are known by generalization and 
abstraction from ordinary observations. The chief logi- 
cal relations are those of incompossibility, coexistence, 
identity, and otherness. Real dual relations are of five 
classes: (1) differences or alio-relations, being relations 
which nothing can bear to itself, as being greater than ; 
(2) sibi-relations or concurrencies, being relations which 
nothing can bear to anything else, as self-consciousness ; 
(3) agreements, or relations which everything bears to it- 
self, as similarity; (4) relations which everything bears 
to everything else, which may be called distances; and 
(5) variform relations, which some things only bear to 
themselves, and which subsist between some pairs of 
things only. Other divisions of relations are important in 
logic, as the following. An <tterative or repeating relation 
is such that a thing may at once be in that relation and 
its converse to the same or different things, as the relation 
of father to son, or spouse to spouse: opposed to a jinial 
or non-repeating relation, as that of husband to wife. An 
equiparance or convertible relation, opposed to a disquipa- 
rance or inconvertible relation, is such that, if anything 
is in that relation to another, the latter is in the same re- 
lation to the former, as that of cousins. A relation which 
cannot subsist between two things reciprocally, as that. of 
greater and less, may be called an irreciprocable relation, 
opposed to a reciprocable relation, which admits recipro- 
cation as possible merely. A relation such that if A is so 
related to B, and B so related to C, then A is sorelated to 
C, is called a transitive, in opposition to an intransitive re- 
lation. A relation such that if A is so related to some- 
thing else, C, there isa third thing, B, which is so related 
to C, and to which A is so related, is called a concatenated, 
in opposition to an ineoncatenated relation. A relation 
subsisting between objects in an endless or self-returning 
series is called an inexhaustible, in opposition to an εχ- 
haustible relation. If there is a self-returning series, the 
relation is termed cyclic, in opposition to acyclic. A transi- 
tive relation such that of any two objects of a certain cate- 
gory one has this relation to the other may be called a 
linear relation; and the series of objects so formed may 
be called the line of the relation. According as this is 
continuous or discontinuous, finite or infinite, and in the 
latter case discretely or absolutely, these designations 
may be applied to the relation. According to the nom- 

inalistic (including the conceptualistic) view, a relation is 

amere product of themind. Adding to this doctrine that 
of the relativity of knowledge, that we know only relations, 

Kant reached his conclusion that things in themselves are 

absolutely incognizable. Butmost Kantian students come 

to deny the existence of things in themselves, and so reach 

an idealistic realism which holds relations to be as real as 

any facts. The realistic view is expressed in the dictum 

of Scotus that every relation without which, or a term of 

which, its foundation cannot be is, in the thing (realtter), 

identical with that foundation — that is, what really is is 


relation 
a fact relating to two or more things, and that fact viewed 
as a predicate of one of those things is the relation. 


Thus is relacion rect, ryht as adiectif and substantif 
A-cordeth in alle kyndes with his antecedent. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 363. 


The last sort of complex ideas is that we call relation, 
which consists in the consideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 12. 


The only difference between relative names and any 
others consists in their being givenin pairs; and the rea- 
son of their being given in pairs is not the existence be- 
tween two things of a mystical bond called a relation and 
supposed to have a kind of shadowy απ abstract reality, 
but a very simple peculiarity in the concrete fact which 
the two names are intended to mark. 

J. S. Mill, Note to James Mill’s Human Mind, xiv. 2. 


In natural science, I have understood, there is nothing 
petty to the mind that has a large vision of relations. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 


Most relations are feelings of an entirely different order 
from the terms they relate. The relation of similarity, 
6. g., may equally obtain between jasmine and tuberose, 
or between Mr. Browning’s verses and Mr. Story’s; it is 
itself neither odorous nor poetical, and those may well be 
pardoned who have denied to it all sensational content 
whatever. W. James, Mind, XII. 13. 


4, Intimate connection between facts; signifi- 
cant bearing of one fact upon another. 


For the intent and purpose of the law 

Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 248. 


The word relation is commonly used in two senses con- 
siderably different from each other. Either for that qual- 
ity by which two ideas are connected together in the im- 
agination, and the one naturally introduces the other... ; 
or for that particular circumstance in which ... we may 
think proper to compare them. . . . Ina common way we 
say that “nothing can be more distant than such or such 
things from each other, nothing can have less relation,” as 
if distance and relation were incompatible. 

Hume, Human Nature, part i. § 5. 


5. Connection by consanguinity or affinity ; kin- 
ship; tie of birth or marriage; relationship. 


Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 756. 


6. Kindred; connection; a group of persons 
related by kinship. [Rare.] 


He hath need of a great stock of piety who is first to 
prevans for his own necessities, and then to give portions 

a numerous relation. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 644. 


7. A person connected by consanguinity or 
affinity; a kinsman or kinswoman; a relative. 


Sir, you may spare your application, 
I’m no such beast, nor his relation. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vii. 60. 


I am almost, the nearest relation he has in the world, 
and am entitled to know all his dearest concerns. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, lvi. 


8. In math.: (a) A ratio; proportion. (0) A 
connection between a number of quantities by 
which certain systems of values are excluded ; 
especially, such a connection as may be ex- 

ressed by a plexus of general equations.—9. 

n music, that connection or kinship between 
two tones, chords, or keys (tonalities) which 
makes their association with each other easy 


and natural. The relation of tones is perceived by the 
ear without analysis. Physically it probably depends 
upon how far the two series of upper partial tones or 
harmonics coincide. Thus, a given tone is closely re- 
lated to its perfect fifth, because the 2d, 5th, Sth, 11th, 
etc., harmonics of the one are respectively identical with 
the 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, etc., of the other; while for converse 
reasons it is hardly at all related to its minor second. 
Tones that have but a distant relation to each other, how- 
ever, are often both closely related to a third tone, and 
then, particularly if they are associated together in some 
melodic series, like a scale, may acquire a close relation. 
Thus, the seventh and eighth tones of a major scale have 
a close relation which is indirectly harmonic, but appa- 
rently due to their habitual melodic proximity. The re- 
lation of chords depends primarily on the identity of one 
or more of their respective tones. Thus, a major triad is 
closely related to a minor triad on the same root, or toa 
minor triad on the minor third below itself, because in 
each case there are two tones in common. ‘Thus, the 
tonic triad of a key is related to the dominant and sub- 
dominant triads through the identity of one of its tones 
with one of theirs. As with tones, chords having but a 
distant relation to each other may acquire a relation 
through their respective close relations to a third chord, 
especially if habitually brought together in harmonic pro- 
gressions. Thus, the dominant and subdominant triads 
of a key have a substantial but indirect relation; and, 
indeed, a relation is evident between all the triads of a 
key. The relation of keys (tonalities) depends properly 
on the number of tones which they have in common; 
though it is often held that a key is closely connected with 
every key whose tonic triad is made up of itstones. Thus, 
a major key is most intimately related to the major keys 
of its dominant and subdominant and to the minor key 
of its submediant, because each of them differs from it by 
but one tone, and also to the minor keys of its mediant 
and supertonic, because their tonic triads are also com- 
posed of its tones. Hence a major key and the minor 
key of its submediant are called mutually relative (rela- 
tive major and relative minor), in distinction from the 
tonic major and tonic minor, which are more distantly 
related. When carefully analyzed, the fact of relation is 
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found to be profoundly concerned in the entire structure 
and development of music. It has caused the establish- 
ment of the major diatonic scale as the norm of all mod- 
ern music. It is the kernel of tonality, of harmonic and 
melodic progression, of form in general, and of many ex- 
tended forms in particular. 

10. In law: (a) A fiction of law whereby, to 
prevent injustice, effect is given to an act done 
at one time asif it had been done at a previous 
time, it being said to have relation back to that 
time: as, where a deed is executed and acted 
on, but its delivery neglected, the law may give 
effect to its subsequent delivery by relation 
back to its date or to its execution, as may be 
equitable. (b) Suggestion by a relator; the 
statement or complaint of his grievance by one 
at whose instance an action or special proceed- 


‘ing is brought by the state to determine a ques- 


tion involving both public and private right.— 
11. In arch., the direct dependence upon one 
another, and upon the whole, of the different 
parts of a building, or members of a design.— 
Abelian relation, a relation expressed by certain iden- 
tical linear equations given by Abel connecting roots of 
unity with the roots of the equation which gives the val- 
ues of the elliptic functions for rational fractions of the pe- 
riods.— Accidental relation, an indirect relation of A to 
C, constituted by A being in some relation to B, and B being 
in an independent relation to C. Thus, if a man throws 
away a date-stone, and that date-stone strikes an invisible 
genie, the relation of the man to the genie is an accidental 
one.—Actual relation. See actual.— egate rela- 
tion. (a) A relation resulting from a disjunctive con- 
junction of several relations, such that, if any of the latter 
are satisfied, the aggregate relation is satisfied. (b) Same 
as composite relation (a). [118 is the signification attached 
to the word by Cayley, contrary to the established ter- 
minology of logic.]|— Alio relation, a relation of such a 
nature that a thing cannot be in that relation to itself: as, 
being previous to.— Aptitudinal relation. See aptitudi- 
nal.— Categories of relation. See category, 1.—Com- 

osite relation. (a) A relation consisting in the simul- 

neous existence of several relations. (0) Same as ag- 
gregate relation (a). (This is the signification attached 
to the phrase by Cayley, in opposition to the usage of 
logicians. ]}— Confidential, cyclical, discriminant re- 
lation. See the adjectives.— Definite relation, a rela- 
tion unlike any relation of the same relate to other corre- 
lates. [This is Kempe’s nomenclature, but is objection- 
able. Peculiar relation would better express the idea. ]— 
Distributively satisfied composite relation. See 
distributively.— Double relation, dual relation, rela- 


. tion between a pair of things, or between a relate and a 


single correlate.— Dynamic relations. See dynamic.— 
Enharmonic relation, See enharmontc.—Exterior re- 
lations. See ezterior.—Extrinsic relation, a relation 
which is established between terms already existing.— 
False or inharmonic relation, in music. See false.— 
In relation to, in the characters that connect the sub- 
ject with the correlate which is the object of the prepo- 
sition to: as, music in relation to poetry (music in those 
characters that connect it with poetry).—Intrinsic re- 
lation. See intrinsic.—Involutorial relation. See in- 
volutorial.— Irregular relation, a relation not regular. 
—Jacobian relation, the relation expressed by equat- 
ing the Jacobian to zero.—K-fold relation, a relation 
which reduces by k the number of independent ways in 
which a system of quantities may vary.—Legal rela- 
tion, the aggregate of legal rights and duties character- 
izing one person or thing in respect to another.—Omal 
relation, a relation expressed by a system of linear equa- 
tions. [With Legendre, omal means having the differen- 
tial coefficient constantly of one sign; but Cayley uses 
the word as a synonym of homaloidal or linear.|— Order 
of a relation, in math. See order, 12.—Parametric 
relation, a relation involving parameters, or variables 
over and above the coérdinates.— Plural relation, a rela- 
tion between a relate and two or more correlates, as when 
A aims a shot, B, at C.—Predicamental relation, a 
relation which comes under Aristotle’s category of rela- 
tion.— Prime relation, a relation not resulting from the 
conjunction of relations alternatively satisfied.— Real 
relation, a relation the statement of which cannot be 
separated into two facts, one relating to the relate and the 
other tothe correlate, suchas the relation of Cain to Abelas 
his killer. For the facts that Cain killed somebody and that 
Abel was killed do not together make up the fact that 
Cain killed Abel: opposed to relation of reason.— Regu- 
lar relation, a relation of definite manifoldness, [So de- 
fined by Cayley ; but it would have been better to denomi- 
nate this a homoplasial relation, reserving the term regular 
relation for one which follows one law, expressible by gen- 
eral equations, for all values of the cobrdinates—this mean- 
ing according better with that usually given to regular.|— 
Relation of disquiparance, a relation which confers 
unlike names upon relate and correlate.— Relation of 
equiparance, a relation which confers the same relative 
name upon relate and correlate: thus, the being a cousin of 
somebody is such a relation, for if A is cousin to B, B is 
cousin to A.—Relation of reason, a relation which de- 
pends upon a fact which can be stated as an aggregate of 
two facts (one concerning the relate, the other concerning 
the correlate), such that the annihilation of the relate or 
the correlate would destroy only one of these facts, but 
leave the other intact: thus, the fact that Franklin and 
Rumford were both scientific Americans constitutes a 
relationship between them with two correlative relations ; 
but these are relations of reason, because the two facts 
are that Franklin was a scientific American and that 
Rumford was a scientific American, the first of which 
facts would remain true even if Rumford had never ex- 
isted, and the second even if Franklin had never existed. 
—Resultant relation, a relation between parameters 
involved in a superdeterminate relation.—§elf-relation. 
(a) A relation of such a sort that a thing can be in that 
relation to itself: as, being the killer of; but better (0) 
a relation of such a sort that nothing can be so related 
to anything else, as the relations of self-consciousness, 


relationism (ré-l4’shon-izm), n. 


relationist (1é6-la’shon-ist), 2. 


relatival (rel-a-ti’val or rel’a-tiv-al), a. 


relative 


self-depreciation, self-help, etc.—Superdeterminate 
relation, a relation whose manifoldness is as great as or 
greater than the number of codrdinates.— Transcen- 
dental relation, a relation which does not come under 
Aristotle’s category of relation, as cause and effect, habit 
and object.=Syn. 1. Narration, Recital, etc. See account. 
—3. Attitude, connection.—5, Affiliation.—5 and 7. Re- 
lation, Relative, Connection. When applying to family af- 
filiations, relation is used of a state or of a person, but in 
the latter sense relative is much better; relative is used 
of a person, but not of a state; connection is used with 
equal propriety of either person or state. Relation and 
relative refer to kinship by blood; connection is inereas- 
ingly restricted to ties resulting from marriage.— 6, Kin- 
dred, kin. 

relational (ré-la’shon-al), a. [< relation + -al.] 
1. Having relation or kindred. 


We might be tempted to take these two nations for re- 
lational stems. Tooke. 
2. Indicating or specifying some relation: used 
in contradistinction to notional: as, a relational 
part of speech. Pronouns, prepositions, and 
conjunctions are relational parts of speech. 

relationality (ré-la-sho-nal’i-ti), n. [ς rela- 
tional + -ity.] The state or property of having 
a relational force. | 

But if the remarks already made on what might be 
called the relationality of terms have any force, it is obvi- 
ous that mental tension and conscious intensity cannot be 
equated to each other. J. Ward, Mind, XII. 56. 

! [< relation + 
-ism.] 1. The doctrine that relations have a 
real existence. 

Relationism teaches . . . that things and relations con- 
stitute two great, distinct orders of objective reality, in- 
separable in existence, yet distinguishable in thought. 

Ff’. E. Abbot, Scientific Theism, Introd., ii. 
2. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 
[< relation + 
-ist.| 1+. Arelative; arelation. Sir T. Browne. 
—2. An adherent of the doctrine of relationism. 


εν (r6-la’shon-ship), π. [< relation + 


-ship.] 1. The state of being related by kin- 
dred, affinity, or other alliance. 
Faith is the great tie of relationship betwixt you [and 
Christ]. Chalmers, On Romans viii. 1 (ed. R. Carter). 
Mrs. Mugford’s conversation was incessant regarding 
the Ringwood family and Firmin’s relationship to that 
noble house. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 
2. In music, same as relation, 8. Also called 
tone-relationship. 
[< 


relative + -al.| Pertaining to relative words 
or forms. 
Conjunctions, prepositions (personal, relative, and in- 
terrogative), relatival contractions. 
E. 4. Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar (cited in The 
[Nation, Feb. 16, 1871, p. 110). 


* 
relative (rel’a-tiv), a. and » [ς ME. relatif, 


ς OF. (and F.) relatif = Pr. relatiu = Sp. Pg. 
It. relativo,< LL. relativus, having reference or 
relation, < L. relatus, pp. of referre, refer, re- 
late: see refer, relate.) I, a. 1. Having rela- 
tion to or bearing on something; close in con- 
nection; pertinent; relevant; to the purpose. 
The devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps... 

Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 

More relative than this. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 633. 
2. Not absolute or existing by itself; consid- 
ered as belonging to or respecting something 
else; depending on or incident to relation. 

Everything sustains both an absolute and a relative 

capacity : an absolute, as it is such a thing, endued with 
such a nature; and a relative, as it isa part of the uni- 


verse, and so stands in such a relation to the whole. 
; South. 


Not only simple ideas and substances, but modes also, 
are positive beings: though the parts of which they con- 
sist are very often relative one to another. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xxvi. § 6. 


Religion, it has been well observed, is something rela- 
tive to us; a system of commands and promises frém God 
towards us. J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 317. 
3. Ingram., referring to an antecedent; intro- 
ducing a dependent clause that defines or de- 
seribes or modifies something else in the sen- 
tence that is called the antecedent (because it 
usually, though by no means always, precedes 
the relative): thus, he who runs may read; he 
lay on the spot where he fell. Pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs are relative, such adverbs having also 
the value of conjunctions. A relative word used without 
an antecedent, as implying in itself its antecedent, is often 
called a compound relative: thus, who breaks pays; I saw 
where he fell. Relative words are always either demon- 


stratives or interrogatives which have acquired seconda- 
rily the relative value and use. 


4. Not intelligible except in connection with 
something else; signifying a relation, without 
stating what the correlate is: thus, father, bet- 
ter, west, ete., are relative terms. 


Profundity, in its secondary as in its primary sense, isa 
relative term. Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 





relative 


5. In music, having a close melodie or harmonie 


relation. Thus, relative chords, in a narrow sense, the 
triads of a given key (tonality) having as roots the suc- 
cessive tones of its scale; relative keys, keys (tonalities) 
having several tones in common, thus affording opportu- 
nity for easy modulation back and forth, or, more nar- 
rowly, keys whose tonic triads are relative chords of each 
other ; relative major, relative minor, a major key and the 
minor key of its submediant regarded with respect to each 
other. Also related, parallel. See cut under chord, 4.— 
Relative beauty, beauty consisting in the adaptation 
of the object to its end.— Relative chronology, in geol., 
the geological method of computing time, as opposed to 
the absolute or historical method.— Relative end, ens, 
equilibrium. See the nouns.— Relative enunciation, 
an enunciation whose clauses are connected by a relative : 
as, “ Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.”—Relative gravity. (a) The accel- 
eration of gravity at a station referred to that at another 
station, and not expressed in terms of space and time. (0) 
Same as specific gravity (which see, under gravity).— Rela- 
tive ground of proof, a premise which itself requires 
proof.— Relative humidity, hypermetropia, locality. 
See the nouns.— Relative motion. See motion.—Rela- 
tive opposites, the two terms of any dual relation.— 
Relative place, the place of one object as defined by the 
situations of other objects.— Relative pleasure or pain, 
a state of feeling which is pleasurable or painful by force 
of contrast with the state which preceded it.— Relative 
pronoun, proposition, etc. See the nouns.— Relative 
syllogism, a syllogism whose major premise is a relative 
enunciation: as, Where Christ is, there will also the faith- 
ful be; but Christ is in heaven; therefore there also will 
the faithful be.— Relative term, a term which, to become 
the complete name of any class, requires to be completed 
by the annexation of another name, generally of another 
class: such terms are, for example, father of, the qualities 
of, tangent to, identical with, man that is, etc. Strictly 
speaking, all adjectives are of this nature.— Relative 
time, the sensible measure of any part of duration by 
means of motion. 

II. ». 1. Something considered in its rela- 
tion to something else; one of two things hav- 
ing a certain relation.—2. A person connected 
by blood or affinity; especially, one allied by 
blood; a kinsman or kinswoman; a relation. 


Our friends and relatives stand weeping by, 
Dissolv’d in tears to see us die. 
Pomfret, Prospect of Death. 


There is no greater bugbear than a strong-willed relative 
in the circle of his own connections. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


3. In gram., a relative word; arelative pronoun 
or adverb. See I., 3.—4. In logic, a relative 


term.—Logic of relatives, that branch of formal logic 
which treats of relations, and reasonings concerning them. 
=Syn. 2. Connection, etc. See relation. 

relatively (rel’a-tiv-li), adv. In a relative man- 
ner; in relation or respect to something else; 
with relation to each other and to other things; 
not absolutely; comparatively: often followed 
by to: as, his expenditure in charity was large 


relatively to his income.—Relatively identical, 
the same in certain respects.— Relatively prime. See 
prime, 7. 

relativeness (rel’a-tiv-nes), ». The state of be- 
ing relative or having relation. 


Therefore, while for a later period of the dialect-life of 
Hellas the expression ‘‘dialect”’ is one of peculiar relative- 
ness, it is a justifiable term for certain aggregations of 
morphological and syntactical phenomena in the earlier 
periods of language, when dialect-relations were more 
sharply defined. Amer, Jour. Philol., VII. 444. 


relativity (rel-a-tiv’i-ti), n. [= F. relativité, < 
NL. *relativita(t-)s,< LL. relativus, relative: see 
relative.] 1. The character of being relative; 
relativeness; the being of an object as it is by 
force of something to which it is relative. Spe- 
cifically—2. Phenomenality; existence as an 
immediate object of the understanding or of ex- 
perience; existence only inrelation toa thinking 


mind.—The doctrine of the relativity of existence, 
the doctrine that the real existence of the subject, and also 
of the object, depends on the real relation between them. 
— The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. The 
phrase relativity of knowledge has received divergent sig- 
nifications. (a) The doctrine that it is impossible to have 
knowledge of anything except by means of its relations to 
the mind, direct and indirect, cognized as relations. (0) 
The doctrine of τρ pre: that only appearances 
can be known, and that the relations of these appearances 
to external substrata, if such there be, are completely in- 
cognizable. This doctrine is sometimes associated witha 
denial of the possibility of any knowledge of relations as 
such, or at least of any whose terms are not independently 
present together in consciousness. It would therefore 
better be denominated the doctrine of the impossibility of 
relativity of cognition. (c) The doctrine that we can only 
become conscious of objects in their relations to one an- 
other. This doctrine is almost universally held by psy- 
chologists. 


Relative and correlative are each thought through the 
other, so that in enouncing relativity as a condition of the 
thinkable —in other words, that thought is only of the rela- 
tive this is tantamount to saying that we think one thing 
only as we think two things mutually and at once; which 
again is equivalent to the doctrine that the absolute (the 
non-relative)is for us incogitable, and even inconceivable. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., App. V. (e). 


When a philosopher lays great stress upon the relativity 
of our knowledge, it is necessary to cross-examine his 
writings, and compel them to disclose in which of its 
many degrees of meaning he understandsthe phrase... . 
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To most of those who hold it, the difference between the 
Ego and the Non-ego is not one of language only, nora 
formal distinction between two aspects of the same real- 
ity, but denotes two realities, each having a separate ex- 
istence,and neitherdependent on the other. . . . They be- 
lieve that there is a real universe of ‘‘things in them- 
selves,” and that whenever there is an impression on our 
senses, there is a “thing in itself,” which is behind the 
phenomenon, and is the cause of it. But as to what this 
thing is “in itself,” we, having no organs except our senses 
for communicating with it, can only know what our senses 
tell us; and as they tell us nothing but the impression 
which the thing makes upon us, we do not know what it 
is in itself at all. . . . Of the ultimate realities, as such, 
we know the existence, and nothing more. . . . Itisin this 
form that the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is held 
by the greater number of those who profess to hold it, at- 
taching any definite idea to the term. 
J.S. Mill, Examination of Hamilton, ii. 
relator (ré-la’tor), n. [< F. relateur = Sp. Pg. 
relator = It. relatore, ¢ li. relator, a relater, nar- 
rator, < referre, pp. relatus, relate, etc.: see re- 
ἰαίε.] 1. Same as relater. 
When this place affords anything worth your hearing, 
I will be your relator. Donne, Letters, xxxi. 
2. In law, a person on whose suggestion or com- 
plaint an action or special proceeding in the 
name of the state (hisname being usually joined 
therewith) is brought, to try a question involv- 
ing both public and private right. 
relatrix (r6-la’triks), n. [ML., fem. of rela- 
tor.]| In law, a female relator or petitioner. 
Story. 
relatum (ré-la’tum), ».; pl. relata (-08). [ML.: 
see relate, n.] Same as relate. 
The Relatum and its Correlate seem to be simul natura. 
Grote, Aristotle, I. iii. 


relax (ré-laks’), v. [< OF. (and F.) relaxer = 
Pr. relaxar, relachar = Sp. relajar = Pg. relaxar 
= It. rilassare, rilasciare, release, < L. relaxare, 
relax, ς re-, back, + laxare, loosen, ς laxus, 
loose: see lax1. Doublet of release1.] JI, trans. 
1. To slacken; make more lax or less tense or 
rigid; loosen; make less close or firm: ‘as, to 
relax a rope or cord; to relax the muscles or 
sinews. 
Nor served it to relaz their serried files. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 599. 
The self-complacent actor, when he views. . . 
The slope of faces from the floor to th’ roof... 
Relax'd into a universal grin. Cowper, Task, iv. 204. 
2. To make less severe or rigorous; remit or 
abate in strictness: as, to relax a law or rule. 
The statute of mortmain was at several times relaxed by 
the legislature. Swift. 


His principles, though not inflexible, were not more 
relaxed than those of his associates and competitors. 
Macaulay, Burleigh and his Times. 
3. To remit or abate in respect to attention, 
assiduity, effort, or labor: as, to relax study; to 
relax exertions or efforts.—4. To relieve from 
attention or effort; afford a relaxation to; un- 
bend: as, conversation relaxes the mind of the 
student.—5. To abate; take away.—6. To 
relieve from constipation; loosen; open: as, 
medicines relax the bowels.—'7. To set loose 
or free; give up or over. 
The whole number of convicts amounted to thirty, of 
whom sixteen were reconciled, and the remainder relaxed 


to the secular arm: in other words, turned over to the 
civil magistrate for execution. Prescott. 


=§Syn. 1. To loose, unbrace, weaken, enervate, debilitate. 
—2. To mitigate, ease.—4, To divert, recreate. 

II. intrans. 1. To become loose, feeble, or 
languid. 

His knees relax with toil. Pope, Tliad, xxi. 309. 


2. To abate in severity; become more mild or 
less rigorous. 

The bill has ever been petitioned against, and the muti- 
nous were likely to go great lengths, if the Admiralty had 
not bought off some by money, and others by relaxing in 
the material points. Walpole, Letters, 11. 147. 

She would not relax in her demand. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 
3. To remit in close attention; unbend. 


No man can fix so perfect an idea of that virtue [justice] 
as that he may not afterwards find reason to add or relax 
therefrom. A, Tucker, Light of Nature, IT. iii. 24. 


The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 

Should turn to writers of an abler sort. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 715. 
relaxt (ré-laks’), π. [< relax, v.] Relaxation. 
Labours and cares may have their relawes and recrea- 
tions. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 58. 
relax} (ré-laks’), a. [= It. relasso, weary, < 
ML. relaxus, relaxed: see relax, v.] Relaxed; 

loose. 
The sinews, . . . when the southern wind bloweth, are 
more relax, Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 381. 
relaxable (ré-lak’sa-bl), a. [< relaw + -able.] 

Capable of being relaxed or remitted. 


relay 


How, saith Ambrose, can any one dare to reckon the 
Holy Ghost among creatures? or who doth so render him- 
self obnoxious that, if he derogate from a creature, he may 
not suppose it to be relaxable to him by some pardon? 

κ Barrow, Works, II. xxxiv. 
relaxant (ré-lak’sant),n. [=F . relaxant = Sp. 

relajante = Pg. relaxante = It. rilassante, < L. 

relaxan(t-)s, ppr. of relaxare, relax: see relax. ] 

A medicine that relaxes or opens. Thomas, 

Med. Dict. 
relaxate (ré-lak’sat),v.t. [ς L. relaxatus, pp. 

of relaxare, relax: see relax.|] To relax. [Rare.] 
Man’s body being relazated . . . by reason of the heat 

.. . Summer. 

κ T. Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 265. 

relaxation (ré-lak-sa’shon), η. [< OF. (and F.) 
relaxation = Pr. relaxatio = Sp. relajacion = Pg. 
relaxacgado = It. rilassazione, ς L. relaxatio(n-), 
a relaxing, « relaxare, relax, ete.: see relax. ] 
1. The act of relaxing, or the state of being 
relaxed. (a) A diminution of tone, tension, or firmness ; 
specifically, in pathol., a looseness; a diminution of the 


natural and healthy tone of parts: as, relaxation of the soft 
palate. 


All lassitude is a kind of contusion and compression of 
the parts; and bathing and anointing give a relaxation or 
emollition. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 730. 


But relaxation of the languid frame 

By soft recumbency of outstretch’d limbs 

Was bliss reserv’d for happier days. 

Cowper, Task, i. 81. 


of 


(0) Remission or abatement of rigor. 
Abatements and relaxations of the laws of Christ. 
Waterland, Works, VI. 25. 


The late ill-fortune had dispirited the troops, and caused 
an indifference about duty, a want of obedience, and a re- 
laxation in discipline in the whole army. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 373. 


(c) Remission of attention or application: as, relaxation 
of efforts. 

A relaxation of religion’s hold 

Upon the roving and untutor’d heart 

Soon follows. Cowper, Task, ii. 569. 


There is no better known fact in the history of the world 
than that a deadly epidemic brings with it a relaxation of 
moral instincts. E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 76. 
ο. Unbending; recreation; a state or occupa- 
tion intended to give mental or bodily relief 
after effort. 

There would be no business in solitude, nor proper re- 
laxations in business. Addison, Freeholder. 


For what kings deem a toil, as well they may, 
To him is relaxation and mere play. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 156. 
Hours of careless relaxation. Macaulay. 


It is better to conceal ignorance, but it is hard to do so 
in relaxation and over wine. 
Heraclitus (trans.), Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 668. 


Letters of relaxation, in Scots law, letters passing the 
signet, whereby a debtor is relieved from personal dili- 
gence, or whereby an outlaw is reponed against sentence 
of outlawry: now employed only in the latter sense. 


relaxative (ré-lak’sa-tiv),a.andn. [< relax + 
-at-ive.| I, a. Having the quality of relaxing; 
laxative. ; 

II, ». 1. That which has power to relax; a 
laxative medicine. 
And therefore you must use relaxatives. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 
2. That which gives relaxation; a relaxation. 


The Moresco festivals seem . . . relaxatives of corporeal 
labours. 1,. Addison, West Barbary, xvii. 
relay! (ré-la’), η. [< ME. relaye, ς OF. relais, 
rest, stop, remission, delay, a relay, F. relais, 
relay, = It. rilasso, relay; cf. rilasso, relasso, 
same as rilascio, a release, ete. ; < OF. relaisser, 
release, let go, relinquish, intr. stop, cease, rest, 
= It. rilassare, relasciare, relax, release, < L. re- 
laxare, loosen, let loose, allow to rest: see relax 
and releasel.] 1. A fresh supply, especially of 
animals to be substituted for others; specifi- 
eally, a fresh set of dogs or horses, in hunting, 
held in readiness to be cast off or to remount 
the hunters should occasion require, or a relief 
supply of horses held in readiness for the con- 
venience of travelers. 
Ther overtok I a gret route 
Of huntes and eke of foresteres, 


With many re/ayes and lymeres. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 362. 


Rob. What relays set you? 
John. None at all; we laid not 
In one fresh dog. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 


Through the night goes the diligence, passing relay 
after relay. Thackeray, Philip, xxix. 
2. A squad of men to take a spell or turn of 
work at stated intervals; a shift.—3. Gener- 
ally, a supply of anything laid up or kept in store 
for relief or fresh supply from time to time. 

Who call aloud .. 


For change of follies, and relays of joy. _ 
Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 250. 


relay 


4. An instrument, consisting principally of an 
electromagnet with the armature delicately 
adjusted for a slight motion about an axis, 
and with contact-points so arranged that the 
movement of the armature in obedience to the 
signals transmitted over the line puts a bat- 
tery, known as the local battery, into or out 
of a short local circuit in which is the record- 
ing or receiving apparatus. Also called relay- 
magnet.— Microphone relay. See microphone.— Po- 
larized relay, a relay in which the armature is perma- 
nently magnetized. The movements of the armature 
are accomplished without the use of a retractile spring, 
and the instrument is thus more sensitive than one of 


the ordinary form.— Relay of ground, ground laid up 
in fallow. Richardson. 


relay? (ré6-la’), ο. t [<re- + layl.] To lay 
again; lay a second time: as, to relay a pave- 
ment. 
relbun (rel’bun), n. 
releasable (ré-lé’sa-bl), a. 
Capable of being released. 
He [Ethelbald, king of Mercland} discharged all mon- 
asteries and churches of all kind of taxes, works, and im- 
posts, excepting such as were for building of forts and 


bridges, being (as it seems the law was then) not releas- 
able. Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xi. 


release! (ré-lés’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. released, 
ppr. releasing. [< ME. relesen, relessen, re- 
leschen, < OF. relaissier, relessier, relesser, re- 
lease, let go, relinquish, quit, intr. stop, cease, 
rest, F. relaisser (also OF. relacher, relascher, 
Έ'. reldcher), relax, release, = Pr. relaxar, re- 
lachar = Sp. relajar = Pg. relaxar = It. relas- 
sare, rilassare, rilasciare, relax, release, < L. 
relaxare, relax: see relax, of which release is a 
doublet. Cf. relay1.] 1. To let loose; set free 
from restraint or confinement; liberate, as from 
prison, confinement, or servitude. 
But Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews? Mark xv. 9. 


The Earls Marchar and Syward, with Wolnoth, the 
Brother of Harold, a little before his Death, he [King Wil- 
liam] released out of Prison. Baker, Chronicles, p. 26. 


And I arose, and I released 
The casement, and the light increased. 
Tennyson, νο Voices. 


2. To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, or 
any other evil. 


They would be so weary of their liues as either fiy all 
their Countries, or giue all they had to be released of such 
an hourely misery. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 91. 
Leisure, silence, and a mind releas’d 
From anxious thoughts how wealth may be increas’d. 
Cowper, Retirement, l. 199. 


3. To free from obligation or penalty: as, to 
release one from debt, or from a promise or 
covenant. 


About this time William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, and High 
Treasurer of England, finding himself to droop with Age, 
. .. sent Letters to the Queen, entreating her to release 
him of his publick Charge. Baker, Chronicles, p. 387. 


The people begged to be released from a part of their 
rates. Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


“‘Good friends,” he said, “ since both have fled, the ruler 
and the priest, 

poy ye if from their further work I be not well re- 

ased.” Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 


4+. To forgive.—5. To quit; let go, asa legal 
claim; remit; surrender or relinquish: as, to 
release a debt, or to release a right to lands or 
tenements by conveying to another already 
having some right or estate in possession. 
Thus, a remainder-man releases his right to the tenant in 
possession ; one coparcener releases his right to the other; 
or the mortgagee releases to the mortgager or owner of the 
equity of redemption. 
I releshe the my ryght with a rank will, 
And graunt the the gouernanse of this grete yle. 
| Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 19626. 
Item, that the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine 
shall be released and delivered to the king her father. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 51. 
We here release unto our faithful people 
One entire subsidy, due unto the crown 
In our dead brother’s days. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 31. 
Tithes therfore, though claim’d, and Holy under the Law, 
it are now releas’d and quitted, both by that command to 
eter and by this toall Ministers above cited. 
Milton, Touching Hirelings. 


See Calceolaria. 
[< release + -able.] 


6+. To relax. 


It. may not seem hard if in cases of necessity certain 
profitable ordinances sometimes be released, rather than 
all men always strictly bound to the general rigor thereof. 

ν f Hooker. 
7t. To let slip; let go; give up. 
Bidding them fight for honour of their love, 
And rather die then Ladies cause release. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 19. 


8. To take out of pawn. Nabbes, The Bride (4to, 


1640), sig. F. iv. (Halliwell.) =syn. 1. To loose, de- 
liver.— 1-3, Liberate, etc. See disengage.—3, To acquit. 
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Ὑρ]θαβθΙ (ré-lés’), κ. [ς ME. relees, reles, re- 


lece, < OF. reles, relez, relais, rellais, F. relais = 
It. rilascio, a release, relay; from the verb: see 
release, v., and ef. relay1.] 1. Liberation or 
discharge from restraint of any kind, as from 
confinement or bondage. 

Confined together, 
. all prisoners, sir,... 


budge till your release. 
Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 11. 


They cannot 


yd) or 
Who boast’st release from hell, and leave to come 
Into the heaven of heavens. Milton, P. BR., i. 409. 


2. Liberation from care, pain, or any burden. 


It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 

And now it seemsas hard to stay, and yet His will be done! 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find release. 
Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 


When the Sabbath brings its kind release, 

And care lies slumbering on the lap of Peace, 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 
3. Discharge from obligation or responsibility, 
as from debt, tax, penalty, or claim of any kind; 

acquittance. 

The king made a great feast, . . . and he made a release 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Esther ii. 18. 


Henry III. himself . . . sought in a papal sentence of 
absolution a release from the solemn obligations by which 
he had bound himself to his people. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 403. 
4. In law, a surrender of aright; a remission 
of a claim in such form as to estop the grantor 
from asserting it again. More specifically —(a) An 
instrument by which a creditor or lienor discharges the 
debt or lien, or frees a particular person or property there- 
from, irrespective of whether payment or satisfaction has 
actually been made. Hence usually it implies a sealed 
instrument. See receipt. (0) An instrument by which a 
person having or claiming an ulterior estate in land, or a 
present estate without possession, surrenders his claim to 
one having an inferior estate, or having an alleged wrong- 
ful possession; a quitclaim. See lease and release, under 
lease2, 
5. In a steam-engine, the opening of the ex- 
haust-port at or near the end of the ἵτατ- 
erse of the piston.—6. In archery, the act 
of letting go the bowstring in shooting; the 
mode of performing this act, which differs 


among different peoples.—Out of releaset, with- 
out cessation. 


Whom erthe and se and heven, out of relees, 
Ay herien. Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 46. 


Release of dower. See dower2.=Syn. 1-3. Deliverance, 
excuse, exemption, exoneration, absolution, clearance. 
See the verb. 


release? (ré-lés’),v.t. [< ve- + lease2.] To lease 
again or anew. Imp. Dict. 

releasee (ré-l6-s6’), π. [< release! + -eel. Cf. 
lessee, relessee.] In law, a person to whoma re- 
lease is given; a relessee. 

releasement (ré-lés’ment), π. [< releasel + 
-ment. Cf. OF. relaschement, F. reldchement = 
Pr. relaxamen = Sp. relajamiento = Pg. relaxa- 
mento = It. relassamento, releasement.] The 
act of releasing, in any sense; a release. 

"Tis I am Hercules, sent to free you all.— 


. . Τη this club behold 
All your releasements. Shirley, Love Tricks, iii. 5. 


The Queen interposeth for the Releasement of my Lord 
of Newport and others, who are Prisoners of War. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 8. 
releaser (ré-lé’sér), η. 1. One who releases.— 
2. In mech., any device in the nature of a trip- 
ping mechanism whereby one part is released 
from engagement with another. [Rare.] 
release-spring (ré-lés’spring), m. A spring at- 
tached to the end-piece of a truck for the pur- 
pose of throwing the brakes out of contact with 
the wheels. Car-Builder’s Dict. 
releasor (ré-lé’sor), ». [< releasel + -orl.] In 
law, one who grants a release; one who quits 
or renounces that which he has; a relessor. 
releest, ”. A Middle English form of releasel. 
releet (ré-lét’), n. [ς re- + leet.] A crossing 
of roads. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
relefe}, ~. An obsolete spelling of relief. 
relegate (rel’é-gat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rele- 
gated, ppr. relegating. [« L. relegatus, pp. of 
relegare (> It. relegare = Sp. relegar = Pr. rele- 
gar, relequar = F. reléguer), send away, des- 
patch, remove,< re-, away, back, + legare, send: 
see legate.] 1. To send away. or out of the 
way; consign, as to some obscure or remote 
destination; banish; dismiss. 
We have not relegated religion (like something we were 


ashamed to shew) to obscure municipalities or rustic vil- 

lages. Burke, Rev. in France. 
Relegate to worlds yet distant our repose. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

Relegated by their own political sympathies and Whig 


liberality . . . to the comparative uselessness of literary 
retirement. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 6. 


relentt+ (ré-lent’), η. 


relentless (ré-lent’les), a. 


relentlessly (ré-lent’les-li), adv. 


relentlessness 


2. In Rom. law, to send into exile; cause to re- 
move a certain distance from Rome for a cer- 
tain period.—3,. In law, to remit or put off to 
an inferior remedy. 
relegation (rel-6-ga’shon), π. [« OF. relega- 
cion, relegation, Β'. relégation = Sp. relegacion = 
It. relegazione, < L. relegatio(n-), asending away, 
exiling, banishing, < relegare, send away: see 
relegate.| The actofrelegating; banishment: 
specifically a term in ancient Roman law, and 
also in ecclesiastical law, and in that of univer- 
sities, especially in Germany. See relegate, 2. 
The exiles are not allowed the liberty of other banished 
persons, who, within the isle or region of relegation, may 
go or move whither they please. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 388. 
Arius behaved himself so seditiously and tumultuarily 


that the Nicene fathers procured a temporary decree for 
his relegation. 


Jer. Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, Ep. Ded. 
relent (ré-lent’), v. [ς ME. relenten, ς OF. ra- 
lentir, rallentir, slacken, relent, F. ralentir = 
Pg. relentar (cf. Sp. relentecer, soften, relent, ¢ 
L. relentescere, slacken) = It. rallentare, < L. re-, 
back, + lentus, slow, slack, tenacious, pliant; 
akin to lenis, gentle, and E. lithe1: see lenient.] 
1. intrans. 11. To slacken; stay. 
Yet scarcely once to breath would they relent. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 18. 
2+. To soften in substance; lose compactness; 
become less rigid or hard. 
He stired the coles til relente gan 
The wex agayn the fyr. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L 267. 

There be some houses wherein sweet-meats will relent 

. « « more than in others. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 809. 
When op’ning buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 
Pope, Yemple of Fame, Ἱ. 4. 
3t. To deliquesce; dissolve; melt; fade away. 

The colours, beynge nat suerly wrought, . . . by moyst- 

nesse of wether relenteth or fadeth. 
Sir Τ. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 19. 
All nature mourns, the skies relent in showers. 
Pope, Spring, 1. 69. 
4. To become less severe or intense; relax. 
[ Rare. ] 

The workmen let glass cool by degrees, and in such re- 
lentings of fire as they call their nealing heats, lest it 
should shiver in pieces by a violent succeeding of air. 

Sir K. Digby, On Bodies. 


The slave-trade had never relented among the Mahom- 
etans. Bancroft, Hist. U. §., I. 129. 
5. To become less harsh, cruel, or obdurate 5 
soften in temper; become more mild and ten- 
der; give way; yield; comply; feel compas- 
sion. 

Relent and yield to mercy. Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 8. 11. 

Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. 
Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 85. 


No light had we: for that we do repent; 
And, learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


II.+ trans. 1. Toslacken; remit; stay; abate. 
But nothing might relent her hasty flight. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., 111. iv. 49. 
2. To soften; mollify; dissolve. 


In water first this opium relent, 

Of sape until it have similitude. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. Τ. 5.), p. 102. 
All his body shulde be dyssolued and relented into salte 
dropes. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12, 


[< relent, v.] 1. Remis- 
sion; stay. 

Ne rested till she came without relent 

Unto the land of Amazons. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. vii. 24. 
2. Relenting. 
Fear of death enforceth still 
In greater minds submission and relent. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 


relenting (ré-len’ting), p.a. Inclining to relent 


or yield; soft; too easily moved; soft-hearted ; 
weakly complaisant. 
Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman! 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 451. 

[ς relent + -less.] 

Ineapable of relenting; unmoved by pity; un- 

pitying; insensible to the distress of others; 

destitute of tenderness. 


Only in destroying I find ease 
To my relentless thoughts. Milton, P. L., ix. 130. 
=Syn. Implacable, etc. See inexorable, and list under un- 
relenting. 
In a relent- 
less manner; without pity. 


relentlessness (ré-lent’les-nes), ». The quality 


of being relentless, or unmoved by pity. Jmp. 
Dict. 





relentment 


relentment (ré-lent’ment), ». [= It. rallenta- 
mento; as relent + -ment.] The act or state 
of relenting; compassion. Imp. Dict. 

reles!+,n. A Middle English form of releasel. 

reles?t, ». A Middle English form of relish. 

relesset, v. A Middle English form of release. 

relessee (ré-le-sé’), n. [Var. of releasee, imi- 
tating the simple lessee.] In law, the person to 
whom a release is executed. 

relessor (ré-les’or), ». [Var. of releasor. Cf. 


relessee.| In law, the person who executes a 
release. 

There must be a privity of estate between the relessor 
_and relessee. Blackstone, Com., II. xx. 


relet (ré-let’), υ. ¢. 
anew, as a house. 
relevance (rel’é-vans), n. [= Pg. relevancia; 
as relevan(t) + -ce.] Same as relevancy. 
relevancy (rel’é-van-si), ». [As relevance (see 
-cy).] 1+. Thestate of affording relief or aid.— 
2. The state or character of being relevant or 
pertinent; pertinence; applicableness; defi- 
nite or obvious relation ; recognizable connec- 
tion. 
Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore. 
Poe, The Raven. 


8. In Scots law, fitness or sufficiency to bring 
about a decision. The relevancy of the libel, in Scots 


law, is the sufficiency of the matters therein stated to war- 
rant a decree in the terms asked. 


The presiding Judge next directed the counsel to plead 
to the relevancy : that is, to state on either part the argu- 
ments in point of law, and evidence in point of fact, 
against and in favour of the criminal. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxii. 


relevant (rel’6-vant),a. [< OF. relevant, assist- 
ing, = Sp. Pg. relevante, raising, important, < 
L. relevan(t-)s, ppr. of relevare, lift up again, 
lighten, relieve, hence in Rom. help, assist: 
see relieve, and cf. levantl.] 1. Tothe purpose; 
pertinent; applicable: as, the testimony is not 
relevant to the case. 


Close and relevant arguments have very little hold on the 
passions. Sydney Smith. 


2. In law, being in subject-matter germane to 
the controversy ; conducive to the proof or 
disproof of a fact in issue or a pertinent hy- 
pothesis. See irrelevant. 


The word relevant means that any two facts to which it 
is applied are so related to each other that, according to 
the common course of events, one, either taken by itself 
or in connection with other facts, proves or renders prob- 
able the past, present, or future existence of the other. 

Stephen. 


3. In Scots law, sufficient legally: as, a relevant 
plea. 


The Judges . . . recorded their judgment, which bore 
that the indictment, if proved, was relevant to infer the 
pains of law: and that the defence, that the panel had 
communicated her situation to her sister, was a relevant 
defence. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxii. 


=Syn. 1 and 2, Apposite, appropriate, suitable, fit. 
relevantly (rel’é-vant-li), adv. In a relevant 
manner; with relevancy. 
relevationt (rel-é-va’shon), n. [= Sp. releva- 
cion, < L. relevatio(n-), a lightening, relief, < re- 
levare, lighten, relieve: see relevant, relieve.] 
A raising or lifting up. Bailey. 
relevet, v. A Middle English form of relieve. 
reliability (ré-li-a-bil’i-ti), n. [ς reliable + -ity 
(see -bility).] The state or quality of being 
reliable; reliableness. 


He bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all that ease 
of mind on those around him or connected with him, 
which perfect consistency, and (if such a word might be 
framed) absolute reliability, equally in small as in great 
concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow. 

Coleridge, Biog. Lit., iii. 

reliable (ré-li’a-bl), α. [< relyl + -able.] That 
may be relied on; fitor worthy to be relied on; 
worthy of reliance; to be depended on; trust- 


worthy. (This word, which involves a use of the suffix 
-able superficially different from its more familiar use in 
provable, ‘that may be proved,’ eatable, ‘that may be eaten,’ 
etc., has been much objected to by purists on philological 
grounds. The objection, however, really has no philologi- 
cal justification, being based on an imperfect knowledge 
of the history and uses of the suffix -able, or on a too nar- 
row view of itsoffice. Compare available, conversable, dis- 
pensable, laughable, and many other examples collected 
by Fitzedward Hall in his work cited below, and see -able. 
As a matter of usage, however, the word is shunned by 
many fastidious writers. } 


The Emperor of Russia may have announced the res- 
toration of monarchy as exclusively his object. This is 
not considered as the ultimate object, by this country, 
but as the best means, and most reliable pledge, of a higher 
object, viz. our own security, and that of Europe. 

Coleridge, Essays on His Own Times, p. 296(on aspeech by 

(Mr. Pitt (Nov. 17, 1800), as manipulated by Coleridge): 
{quoted in F, Hall’s Adjectives in -able, p. 29, 


[< re- + letl, v.] To let 


’ people. 


reliableness (ré-li’a-bl-nes), 10, 


reliably (ré-li’a-bli), adv. 


reliance (ré-li’ans), η. 


relic (rel’ik), n. 


5061 


According to General Livingston’s humorous account, 
his own village of Elizabethtown was not much more 
reliable, being peopled in those agitated times by “un- 
known, unrecommended strangers, guilty-looking tories, 
and very knavish whigs.” Irving. (Webster.) 

He [Mr. Grote] seems to think that the reliable chronol- 
ogy of Greece begins before its reliable history. 

Gladstone, Oxford Essays (1857), p. 49. 

She [the Church] has now a direct command, and a re- 
liable influence, over her own institutions, which was 
wanting in the middle ages. 

J. Η. Newman, Lectures and Essays on University Sub- 

[jects (ed. 1859), p. 302. 

Above all, the grand and only reliable security, in the 
last resort, against the despotism of the government, is 
in that case wanting —the sympathy of the army with the 
J.S. Mill, Representative Government, xvi. 

The sturdy peasant . . . has become very well accus- 
tomed to that spectacle, and regards the said lord as his 


most reliable source of trinkgelds and other pecuniary ad- 
vantages. 


Leslie Stephen, Playground of Europe (1871), p. 47. 
=Syn. Trustworthy, trusty. 
The state or 
quality of being reliable; reliability. 

The number of steps in an argument does not subtract 
from its reliableness, if no new premises of an uncertain 
character are taken up by the way. 

J. S. Mill, Logic (ed. 1865), I. 303. 
In a reliable man- 
ner; so as to be relied on. 
[ς relyl + -ance.] 1. 
The act of relying, or the state or character of 
being reliant; confident rest for support; con- 
fidence; dependence: as, we may have perfect 
reliance on the promises of God; to have reli- 
ance on the testimony of witnesses. 

His days and times are past, 


And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit. Shak., T. of Α., ii. 1. 22. 


Who would lend toa government that prefaced its over- 
tures for borrowing by an act which demonstrated that no 
reliance could be placed on the steadiness of its measures 
for paying? A. Hamilton, The Federalist, Νο. xxx. 


2. Anything on which to rely; sure depen- 
dence; ground of trust. 


reliant (ré-li’ant), a. [< rely2 + -ant.] Having 


or indicating reliance or confidence; confident; 
self-trustful: as, a reliant spirit; a reliant bear- 
ing. 

Dinah was too reliant on the Divine will to attempt to 
achieve any end by a deceptive concealment. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, lii. 
[Formerly also relick, relique; 
ς ME. relyke, relike, chiefly pl., ς OF. reliques, 
pl., I’. relique, pl. reliques = Pr. reliquias = Sp. 
Pg. It. reliquia = AS. reliquias, relics (also in 
comp. relic-gong, a going to visit relies), ¢ L. 
reliquiz, remains, relics, < relinquere (pret. reli- 
qui, pp. relictus), leave behind: see relinquish. 
Cf. relict.] 1. That which remains; that which 
is left after the consumption, loss, or decay of 
the rest. 

The Mouse and the Catte fell to their victualles, beeing 


such reliques as the olde manne had left. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 234. 
They shew monstrous bones, the Reliques of the Whale 
from which Perseus freed Andromeda. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 95. 
Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 73. 
2. The body of a deceased person; a corpse, as 
deserted by the soul. [Usually in the plural.] 
What needs my Shakspeare, for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 
Milton, Epitaph on Shakspeare. 
3. That which is preserved in remembrance; 
a memento; a souvenir; a keepsake. 
His [Peter Stuyvesant’s] silver-mounted wooden leg is 


still treasured up in the store-room as an invaluable 
relique. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 466. 


4, An object held in reverence or affection be- 
eause connected with some sacred or beloved 
person deceased; specifically, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., the Gr. Ch., and some other churches, a 
saint’s body or part of it, or an object supposed 
to have been connected with the life or body of 
Christ, of the Virgin Mary, or of some saint or 
martyr, and regarded therefore as a personal 


memorial worthy of religious veneration. Rel- 
ics are of three classes: (a) the entire bodies or parts 
of the bodies of venerated persons, (0) objects used by 
them or connected with their martyrdom, and (c) objects 
connected with their tombs or sanctified by contact with 
their bodies. Relics are preserved in churches, convents, 
etc., to which pilgrimages are on their account frequently 
made. The miraculous virtues which are attributed to 
them are defended by such instances from Scripture as 
that of the miracles which were wrought by the bones of 
Elisha (2 Ki. xiii. 21). 
The in a Chirche of Seynt Silvester ys many grett rel- 
iquis, a pece of the vesture of our blyssyd lady, 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4. 


reliclyt (rel’ik-li), adv. 


relic-monger (rel’ik-mung’gér), . 


relictt, v. . 


relicted (ré-lik’ted), a. 


reliction (ré-lik’shon), ”. 





relief 


What make ye this way? we keep no relics here, 
Nor holy shrines. letcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 


Lists of relics belonging to certain churches in this coun- 
try are often to be met with in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 357, note. 


5+. Something dear or precious. 


It is a fulle noble thing 
Whanne thyne eyen have metyng 
With that redike precious, 
Wherof they be so desirous. 
| Rom. of the Rose, 1, 2907. 
6+. A monument. 


Shall we go see the reliques of this town? 
Shak., T. N., iii, 3. 19. 


ms 4, Remains, Relics. The remains of a dead person 
are his corpse or his literary works; in the latter case they 
are, for the sake of distinction, generally called literary 
remains, We speak also of the remains of a feast, of a 
city, building, monument, etc. Relics always suggests 
antiquity: as, the relics of ancient sovereigns, heroes, and 
especially saints. The singular of relics is used; that of 
remains is not. 


relic-knife (rel’ik-nif), ». A knife made so 


as to contain the relic or supposed relic of a 
saint, either in a small cavity provided for the 
purpose in the handle, or by incorporating the 
relic, if a piece of bone or the like, in the deco- 
ration of the handle itself. Jour. Brit. Archzol. 


Ass., X. 89. 
[< relic + -ly2.] Asa 
relic; with care’ such as is given to a relic. 


[ Rare. } 
As a thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff, 
And barrelling the droppings, and the snuff 
Of wasting candles, which in thirty year, 
Relicly kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 
Donne, Satires, ii. 


One who 
traffies in relics; hence, one who has a passion 
for collecting objects to serve as relies or sou- 
venirs. 

The beauty and historic interest of the heads must have 


tempted the senseless and unscrupulous greed of mere 
relic-mongers. Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 302. 


relict (rel’ikt), n. anda. [< OF. relict, m., relicte, 


f., a person or thing left behind, esp. relicte, f., 
a widow, < L. relictus, fem. relicta, neut. relic- 
tum, left behind, pp. of relinquere, leave be- 
hind: see relic, relinquish.] I, n. 11. One who 
is left or who remains; a survivor. 

The eldest daughter, Frances, . . . is the sole relict of 
the family. B. Jonson, New Inn, Arg. 
2. Specifically, a widower or widow, especially 
a widow. 

He took to Wife the virtuous Lady Emma, the Relict of 
K. Ethelred. Baker, Chronicles, p. 16. 


Though the relict of a man or woman hath liberty to 
contract new relations, yet I do not find they have liberty 
to cast off the old. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 84. 


Who cou’d love such an unhappy Relict as I am? 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iii. 1. 


3+. A thing left behind; a relic. 


To breake the eggeshell after the meat is out, wee are 
taughtin our childhood, and practice it all our lives, which 
neverthelesse is but a superstitious relict. 

Sir T. Browne, Pseud. Epid. (1646), v. 21. 

II. a. Left; remaining; surviving. 

His Relict Lady . . . lived long in Westminster. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lincoln, 11. 13. (Davies.) 
[ς L. relictus, pp. of relinquere, 
leave: see relinquish.] To leave. 
A vyne whoos fruite humoure wol putrifie 
Pampyned [pruned] is to be by every side, 


Relicte on hit oonly the croppes hie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 186. 


[ς L. relictus, pp. of 
relinquere, relinquish, leave behind (see relin- 
quish, relict), + -ed2.] In law, left dry, as land 
by the recession of the sea or other body of 
water. 

[< lL. relictio(n-), a 
leaving behind, forsaking, ς relinquere, pp. re- 
lictus, forsake, abandon: see relict, relinquish. ] 
In law, the recession of the sea or other body 
of water from land; also, land thus left un- 


[ς ME. releef, relefe, relef, 
also relif, relyf, relyve, relief, also remnants left 
over, relies, a basket of fragments, ς OF. relef, 
relief, a raising, relieving, a relief, a thing 
raised, scraps, fragments, also raised or em- 
bossed work, relief, F. relief, relief, embossed 
work, = Pr. releu = Cat. rellew = Sp. relieve, 
a relief, relievo, embossed work, relevo, relief 
(milit.), = Pg. relevo, embossed work, = It. 
rilevo, remnants, fragments, rilievo, embossed 
work (see bas-relief, basso-rilievo); from the 
verb: see relieve.} 1. The act of relieving, or 
the state of being relieved; the removal, in 
whole or in part, of any pain, oppression, or 


weovered, | 
relief (re-léf’), π. 


relief 


burden, so that some ease is obtained; allevia- 
tion; succor; comfort. 

Bycause it was a deserte yle, there was no thynge to be 
founde that myght be to our relefe, nother in vytaylles nor 
otherwyse, whiche discomforted vs right moche. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 62. 
Wherever sorrow is, relief would be. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 86. 

To the catalogue of pleasures may accordingly be added 
the pleasures of relief, or the pleasures which a man ex- 
periences when, after he has been enduring a pain of any 
kind for a certain time, it comes to cease, or to abate. 

Bentham, Introd, to Morals and Legislation, v. 16. 
2. That which mitigates or removes pain, grief, 
want, or other evil. 

What releefe I should haue from your Colony I would 
satisfie and spare them (when I could) the like courtesie. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, ITI. 80. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, .. . 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 
T. Moss, Beggar’s Petition. 


He [James IT.]... granted to the exiles some relief 
from his privy purse, and, by letters under his great seal, 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
3. In Great Britain, assistance given under 
the poor-laws to a pauper: as, to administer 
outdoor relief—4. Release from a post of 
duty by a substitute or substitutes, who may 
act either permanently or temporarily; espe- 
cially, the going off duty of a sentinel or guard 
whose place is supplied by another soldier. 


For this relief, much thanks; ’tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 8. 


5. One who relieves another, as from a post of 
duty; a soldier who relieves another who is on 
guard; collectively, a company of soldiers who 
relieve others who are on guard. 

Even in front of the National Palace the sentries on 
duty march up and down their beats in a slipshod fashion, 
while the relief loll about on the stone benches, smoking 
cigarettes and otherwise making themselves comfortable. 

Harper's Mag., UX XIX. 820. 
6. In sculp., arch., ete., the projection (in 
painting, the apparent projection) of a figure 
or feature from the ground or plane on which 


it is formed. Relief is, in general, of three kinds: high 
relief (alto-rilievo), low relief (basso-rilievo, bas-relief), and 
middle or half relief (mezzo-rilievo). The distinction lies 
in the degree of projection. High relief is that in which 
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the figures project at least one half of their natural cir- 
cumference from the background. In low relief the fig- 
ures project but slightly from the ground, in such a man- 
ner that no part of them is entirely detached from it, as 
in medals, the chief effect being pepcuced by the treat- 
ment of light and shadow. Middle or half relief is inter- 
mediate between the othertwo. The varieties of relief 
are still further distinguished as stiacciato rilievo, or very 
flat relief, the lowest possible relief, of which the projec- 
tion in parts hardly exceeds the thickness of a sheet of 
paper ; and cavo-rilievo, hollow relief, also called intaglio 
rilevato, or ccelanaglyphic sculpture, an Egyptian form of 
relief obtained by cutting a furrow with sloping sides 
around a figure previously outlined on a stone surface, 
leaving the highest parts of the finished work on a level 
with the original surface-plane. See also cut in next 
“sear and cuts under orant, Proserpine, alto-rilievo, and 
as-relief. 


You find the figures of many ancient coins rising up in 


a much more beautiful relief than those on the modern. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 


7. A work of art or decoration in relief of any 
of the varieties described above. 

On each side of the door-place [of several grottos] there 
are rough unfinished pillars cut in the rock, which sup- 


port a pediment, and over the door there is a relief of a 
spread εαρ]θ, Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 135. 
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Hollow-relief or Cavo-rilievo Sage εἰλῤτατ Court of Edfu, Egypt; 
Ptolemaic age, 2d century B. C, 


8. In her., the supposed projection of a charge 
from the surface of the field, represented by 
shading with a heavier bounding-line on the 
sinister side and toward the base than on the 
dexter side and toward the chief. Thus, if an es- 
cutcheon is divided into seven vertical stripes, alternately 
red and white, it would not be blazoned paly of seven gules 
and argent, as the rule is that paly is always of an even 
number, but the sinister side of three alternate stripes 
would be shaded to indicate relief, and the blazoning would 
be gules, three pallets argent, the assumption being that 
the pallets are in relief upon the field. 

9. In phys. geog., the form of the surface of 
any part of the earth, considered in the most 
general way, and with special regard to differ- 
ences of elevation: most commonly used in the 
name relief-map, by which is meant a geograph- 
ical or geological map in which the form of 
the surface is expressed by elevations and de- 
pressions of the material used. Unless the scale 
of such relief-maps is very large, there must be consider- 
able exaggeration, because differences of vertical eleva- 
tions in nature are small as compared with superficial ex- 
tent. Relief-maps are occasionally made by preparing a 
model of the region it is desired to exhibit, and then pho- 
tographing this model under an oblique illumination. 
The relief of the surface is also frequently indicated on 
maps by various colors or by a number of tints of one 
color. Both hachure and contour-line maps also indicate 
the relief of the surface, to a greater or less extent, accord- 
ing to their scale and artistic perfection. Thus, the Du- 
four map of Switzerland, especially when photographed 
down to a small size, has in a very striking degrte the 
effect of a photograph from an actual model, although in 
reality a hachure-map. 


10. In fort., the perpendicular height of the 
interior crest of the parapet above the bottom 
of the ditch.—11. Prominence or distinctness 
given to anything by something presenting a 
contrast to it, or brought into close relation 
with or proximity to it; a contrast. 

Here also grateful mixture of well-match’d 

And sorted hues (each giving each relief, 

And by contrasted beauty shining more), 

Cowper, Task, iii. 634, 

Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which seems to be 
thrown into relief by poor dress. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, i. 
19. In hunting, a note sounded on the horn on 
reaching home after the chase. 

Now, Sir, when you come to your stately gate, as you 
sounded the recheat before, so now you must sound the 
releefe three times. Return from Parnassus (1606), ii. 5. 
13+. Whatis picked up; fragments left; broken 
meat given in alms. 

After dener, ther shall come all ffre sowerys, and take 
the relef of the mete and drynke that the fforsayde M. and 
shopholderis levyth. English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 315. 
14, In law, that which a court of justice awards 
to a suitor as redress for the grievance of which 
he complains.—15. In feudal law, a fine or 
composition which the heir of a tenant hold- 
ing by knight’s service or other tenure paid 
to the lord at the death of the ancestor, for the 
privilege of succeeding to the estate, which, on 
strict feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen 
to the lord on the death of the tenant. This re- 
lief consisted of horses, arms, money, etc., the amount of 
which was originally arbitrary, but afterward fixed by law. 
The term is still used in this sense in Scots law, being a 


sum exigible by a feudal superior from the heir who en- 
tersonafeu. Also called caswalty of relief. 


relief-map (ré-léf’map), η. 
relief-perspective (ré-léf’ pér-spek’ tiv), n. 


relief-valve (ré-lef’valv), 1. 


relief-work (ré-léf’wérk), n. 


relier (ré-li’ér), ῃ. 


relievable (ré-l6’va-bl), a. 


relieve 


On taking up the inheritance of lands, a retief [was paid 
to the king]. The relief originally consisted of arms, ar- 
mour and horses, and was arbitrary in amount, but was sub- 
sequently “ascertained,” that is, rendered certain, by the 
Conqueror, and fixed at a certain quantity of arms and ha- 
biliments of war. After the assize of arms of Henry IT., 
it was commuted for a money payment of 100s. for every 
knight's fee, and as thus fixed continued to be payable ever 
afterwards, S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 25. 


Absolute relief, in fort., the height of any point of a work 
above the bottom of the ditch.— Alternative relief, in 
law, different modes of redress asked in the alternative, 
usually because of uncertainty as to some of the facts, or 
because of a discretionary power in the court to award 
either.—Bond of relief. See bond1.— Constructive 
relief, in fort., the height of any point of a work above 


. the plane of construction.— Conversion of relief. See 


conversion. — Indoor relief, accommodation in the poor- 
house, as distinguished from outdoor relief, the assistance 
given to those paupers who live outside. [Great Britain.] 
—Infeftment of relief. See infeftment.— Outdoor re- 
lief. See indoor relief.—Parochial relief. See paro- 
chial.—Relief Church, a body of Presbyterian dissenters 
in Scotland, who separated from the Established Church 
on account of the oppressive exercise of patronage. 
Thomas Gillespie, its founder, was deposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1752, and or- 
ganized the ‘‘ Presbytery of Relief” on October 22d, 1761. 
In 1847 the Relief and United Secession churches amal- 
gamated, forming the United Presbyterian Church.— Re- 
lief law. See /aw1.— Relief processes, those processes 
in mechanical or ‘‘process” engraving by which are pro- 
duced pares or blocks with raised lines, capable of being 
printed from like type, or together withtype, in an ordinary 
press.— Relief satiné, or satiné relief. Same as raised 
satin-stitch (which see, under satin-stitch).— Roman Cath- 
Olic Relief Acts. See Catholic.— Specific relief, in law, 
action of the court directly on the person or property, as 
distinguished from that in which an award of damages only 
is made, to be collected by execution.=Syn. 1. Mitiga- 
tion.— 2, Help, aid, support. : 

relief-ful (ré-léf’ful),a. [<relief + -ful.] Full 
of relief; giving relief or ease. 


Never was there a more joyous heart, . . . ready to burst 
its bars for relief-ful expression. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, III. lix. 


reliefless (r6-léf’les), a. [< relief + -less.] 
Destitute of relief, in any sense. 
See relief, 9. 


The art of constructing homological figures in 
space, and of determining the relations of the 
parts of bas-reliefs, theatrical settings, ete., to 
make them look like nature. Every such repre- 
sentation refers to a fixed center of perspective and to 
a fixed plane of homology. The latter in a theater set- 
ting is the plane in which the actors generally stand; in 
a bas-relief it is the plane of life-size figures. Every natu- 
ral plane is represented by a plane cutting it in a line lying 
in the plane of homology. Every natural point is repre- 
sented by a point in the same ray from the center of per- 
spective. The plane of homology represents itself, and 
the center of perspective represents itself. One other 
point can be taken arbitrarily to represent a given point. 
There is a vanishing plane, parallel to the plane of homol- 
ogy, which represents the portions of space at an infinite 
istance. 


1. In a steam-en- 
gine, a valve through which the water escapes 
into the hot-well when the delivery-valve 
from the pump is shut off at the boiler.— 2. 
A safety-valve.— 8. A valve for automatically 
admitting air to a cask when the liquid in it 


is withdrawn. I 

Work in road- 
making, the construction of public buildings, 
or the like, put in hand for the purpose of af- 
fording employment to the poor in times of pub- 
lie distress. [Eng.] 

Those... whobelieve thatany employmentgiven by the 
guardians on relief-works would be wasteful and injurious 
may find that the entire question is one of administration, 
and that such work proved a success in Manchester dur- 
ing the cotton famine. Contemporary Rev., LIII. 51. 
[< rely1 + -er1.] One who 
relies or places confidence. 

My friends [are] no reliers on my fortunes. 
Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, i. 3. 
[< relieve + -able.] 
Capable of being relieved; fitted to receive re- 
lief. 


Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things 
wherein the party is relievable by common law. 
Str M. Hale. 


relieve (ré-lév’), v.; pret. and pp. relieved, 


ppr. relieving. [Early mod. EK. also releeve; « 
ME. releven, < OF. relever, F. relever = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. relevar = It. rilevare, lift up, relieve, ¢ L. 
relevare, lift up, raise, make light, lighten, re- 
lieve, alleviate, lessen, ease, comfort, < re-, 
again, + levare, lift: see levant}, levity, etc., 
and ef. relief, relevant, ete.] 1. trans. 1+. To 
lift up; set up a second time; hence, to collect; 
assemble. 
Supposing ever, though we sore smerte, 


To be releved by him afterward. 
Chaucer, Prol, to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 319. 


That that deth doun brouhte deth shal releue. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 145. 





relieve 


2. To remove, wholly or partially, as anything 
that depresses, weighs down, pains, oppresses, 
ete.; mitigate; alleviate; lessen. 
Misery . . . never relieved by any. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. 708. 


I cannot behold a beggar without relieving his necessi- 
ties with my purse, or his soul with my prayers. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 18. 


Accident in some measure relieved our embarrassment. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, vii. 
3. To free, wholly or partly, from pain, grief, 
want, anxiety, trouble, encumbrance, or any- 
thing that is considered to be an evil; give ease, 
comfort, or consolation to; help; aid; support; 
succor: as, to relieve the poor and needy. 
He relieveth the fatherless and widow. Ps. οχ]ν]. 9. 
And to remember the lady’s love 


That last reliev’d you out of pine. 
Young Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV, 8). 


The pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in re- 
lieving those who suffer. Burke, Sublime and Beautiful. 
4. Specifically, to bring efficient help to (a be- 
sieged place); raise the siege of. 

The King of Scots, with the Duke of Gloucester, about 
the 8th of July besieged Dreux; which agreed, if it were 
not relieved by the twentieth of that Month, then to sur- 
render it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 176. 
5. To release from a post, station, task, or 
duty by substituting another person or party; 
put another in the place of, or take the place of, 
in the performance of any duty, the bearing of 
any burden, or the like: as, to relieve a sentinel 


or guard. 
Mar. Farewell, honest soldier. 
Who hath relieved you? 
Fran. Bernardo has my place. 


Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 17. 


6. To ease of any burden, wrong, or oppression 
by judicial or legislative interposition, by in- 
demnification for losses, or the like; right.— 7. 
To give assistance to; support. 


Parallels or like relations alternately relieve each other, 
when neither will pass asunder, yet they are plausible to- 
gether. Sir T. Browne. 


8. To mitigate; lessen; soften. 


Not a lichen relieves the scintillating whiteness of those 
skeleton clitfs. Harper’s Mag., LXV. 197. 


9. To give relief or prominence to, literally 
or figuratively; hence, to give contrast to; 
heighten the effect or interest of, by contrast 
or variety. 

The poet must take care not to encumber his poem with 
too much business; but sometimes to relieve the subject 
with a moral reflection. 

Addison, Essay on Virgil’s Georgics. 

The vegetation against which the ruined colonnades 
are relieved consists almost wholly of almond and olive 
trees,... both enhancing the warm tints of the stone. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 189. 


Relie arch. Same as arch of discharge (which see, 
under arch1).— Relieving officer, in England, a salaried 
official appointed by the board of guardians of a poor-law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in the parish 
or district. He receives applications for relief, inquires 
into facts, and ascertains whether the case is or is not 
within the conditions required by the law. He visits the 
houses of the applicants in order to pursue his inquiries, 
and gives immediate relief in urgent cases.— Relieving 
tackles. See tackle.—To relieve nature. See nature.— 
To relieve of, to take from ; free from: said of that which 
is burdensome. 


He shook hands with none until he had helped Miss 
Brown to unfurl her umbrella, [and] had relieved her of 
her prayer-book. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford i. 
=Syn. 2. Mitigate, Assuage, etc. (see alleviate); diminish, 
lighten. 

11η intrans. To rise; arise. 

As soon as I might I releved up again. 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalene, st. 29. 


Thane relevis the renkes of the rounde table 
Be the riche revare, that rynnys so faire. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2278. 


At eche tyme that he [Frolle] didde releve, he [Galashin] 
smote hym with his swerde to grounde, that his men wende 
wele that he hadde be deed. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 397. 

relievement} (ré-lév’ment), n. [= F. reléve- 
ment = Pr. relevament = It. rilevamento, < ML. 
relevamentum, relieving, relief, < relevare, re- 
lieve: see relieve.] The act of relieving, or the 
state of being relieved, in any sense; that which 
mitigates or lightens; relief. 

His [Robert’s] delay yields the King time to confirm 
him Friends, under-work his Enemies, and make himself 
strong with the English, which he did by granting relaxa- 
tion of tribute, with other relievements of their doleances. 

+ Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 53. 
_ reliever (ré-lé’vér), » [< relieve + -erl.] 1. 
* One who or that which relieves or gives relief. 
O welcome, my reliever; 
Aristius, as thou lov’st me, ransom me. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 


. . (2) as a reliever of congestion. 
Lancet, No. 3449, p. 3 of Adv’ts. 


It acts in three ways. 
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2. In gun., an iron ring fixed to a handle by 
means of a socket, which serves to disengage 
the searcher of a gun when one of its points 
is retained in a hole.—3. A garment kept for 
being lent out. ([Slang.] 

In some sweating places there isan old coat kept called 
the reliever, and this is borrowed by such men as have 
none of their own to go out in, 

Kingsley, Cheap Clothes and Nasty. (Davies.) 
relievo, ». See rilievo. ; 
sy Sey (ré-lit’), υ. [< re- + lightl.] 1. trans. 
1. To light anew; illuminate again. 
His power can heal me and relight my eye. 


2. To rekindle; set on fire again. 
IT, intrans. To burn again; rekindle; take 
fire again. 
The desire . . . relit suddenly, and glowed warm in her 

heart. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xviii. 

religieuse (ré-lé-zhi-éz’), n. [< F. religieuse 
(fem. of religieux), a religious woman, a nun, 
= Sp. Pg. It. fem. religiosa, < L. re-(rel-)ligi- 
osa, fem. of religiosus, religious: see religious. ] 
A nun. 

religieux (ré-lé-zhi-é6’), n.; pl. religieux. [< F. 
religieux, n. and a., religious, a religious per- 
son, esp. a monk: see religious.| One who is 
engaged by vows to follow a certain rule of life 
authorized by the church; a member of a mo- 
nastic order; a monk. 

religion (ré-lij’on), . [« ME. religiun, reli- 
gioun, < OF. religium, religion, F. religion = Pr. 
religio, religion = Sp. religién = Pg. religiéo = 
It. religione = D. religie =G. Sw. Dan. religion, 
< L. religio(n-), relligio(n-), reverence toward 
the gods, fear of God, piety, conscientious seru- 
pulousness, religious awe, conscientiousness, 
exactness; origin uncertain, being disputed by 
ancient writers themselves: (@) according to 
Cicero, < relegere, go through or over again in 
reading, speech, or thought (‘‘qui omnia que 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent diligenter re- 
tractarent et tamquam relegerent sunt dicti re- 
ligiost ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex eligendo,” 
ete.— Cicero, Nat. Deor., ii. 28,72), whence ppr. 
religen(t-)s (rare), revering the gods, pious (cf. 
the opposite necligen(t-)s, negligent); ef.Gr. ἀλέ- 
γειν, reverence. (0) According to Servius, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, and others, and to the com- 
mon modern view, < religare, bind back, bind 
fast, as if ‘obligation’ (cf. obligation, of same 
radical origin), < re-, back, + ligare, bind: see 
ligament. (ο) < relegere, the same verb as in 
(a) above, in the lit. sense ‘gather again, οο]- 
lect,’ as if orig. ‘a collection of religious formu- 
188... Words of religious use are especially lia- 
ble to lose their literal meanings, and to take 
on the aspect of sacred primitives, making it 
difficult to trace or impossible to prove their 
orig. meaning or formation.] 1. Recognition 
of and allegiance in manner of life to a super- 
kuman power or superhuman powers, to whom 
allegiance and service are regarded as justly 
due. 


Pope. 


One rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 
Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above. Milton, P. L., xi. 667. 


By Religion I understand the belief and worship of Su- 
preme Mind and Will, directing the universe and holding 
moral relations with human life. 

J. Martineau, A Study of Religion, I. 15. 


By Religion I mean the knowledge of God, of His Will, 
and of our duties towards Him. 
J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 378. 


Religion is the communion between a worshipping sub- 
ject and a worshipped object —the communion of a man 
with what he believes to be a god. 

Faiths of the World, p. 345. 


2. The healthful development and right life of 
the spiritual nature, as contrasted with that of 
the mere intellectual and social powers. 

For religion, pure religion, I say, standeth not in wear- 


ing of a monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and 
well doing. Latimer, Sermons, p. 392. 


Religion is Christianity, which, being too spiritual to be 
seen by us, doth therefore take an apparent body of good 
life and works, so salvation requires an honest Christian. 

Donne, Letters, xxx. 


Religion, if we follow the intention of human thought 
and human language in the use of the word, is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; the passage 
from morality to religion is made when to morality is 
applied emotion. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 


3. Any system of faith in and worship of a 
divine Being or beings: as, the Christian reli- 
gion; the religion of the Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
or Mohammedans. 

The church of Rome, they say, . . . did almost out of 


all religions take whatsoever had any fair and gorgeous 
show, Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iv. 11. 





religionism 


After the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. Acts xxvi. 5. 


No religion binds men to be traitors. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 2. 


41. The rites or services of religion; the prac- 
tice of sacred rites and ceremonies. 


What she was pleased to believe apt to minister to her 
devotions, and the religions of her pious and discerning 
soul. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 756. 


The invisible 
Glory of him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute adorn’d 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold. 
Milton, P. L., i. 872. 


5. The state of life of a professed member of 
a regular monastic order: as, to enter religion ; 
her name in religion is Mary Aloysia: now es- 
pecially in Roman Catholic use. 


He [Dobet] is lowe as a lombe, and loueliche of speche, ... 
And is ronne in-to religion, and rendreth hus byble, 
And precheth to the puple seynt Poules wordes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xi. 88. 


And thus when that thei were counseiled, 
In black clothes thei them clothe, 
The doughter and the lady both, 
And yolde hem to religion. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 


He buryed Bedewere 
Hys frend and hys Botyler, 
And so he dude other Echon 
In Abbeys of Relygyoun 
That were cristien of name. 
Arthur (ed. Furnivall), 1. 488. 


6. A conscientious scruple; scrupulosity. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. } 


Out of a religion to my charge, 
And debt professed, I have made a self-decree 
Ne’er to express my person. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


Its [a jelly’s) acidity sharpens Mr. Wall’s teeth as for 
battle, yet, under the circumstances, he makes a religion 
of eating it. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 199. 


7. Sense of obligation; conscientiousness; 
sense of duty. 


Ros. Keep your promise. 
Orl, With no less religion than if thou wert indeed my 
Rosalind. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 901. 


Established religion, that form of religion in a country 
which is recognized and sanctioned by the state. See es- 
tablishment, 6.— Evidences of revealed religion. See 
evidences of Christianity, under Christianity.— Experi- 
mental religion. See experimental.—Natural reli- 
gion, that knowledge of and reverent feeling toward God, 
and that knowledge and practice of our duties toward our 
fellow-men, which is based on and derived from nature, 
apart from revelation.— Religion of Humanity. See 
positive philosophy, under positive.— Revealed religion, 
that knowledge of God and right feeling toward him, 
and that recognition and practice of duty toward our 
fellow-men, which is derived from and based upon posi- 
tive revelation.—To experience religion, See experi- 
ence.—To get religion. See getl1.=Syn. 1. Religion, 
Devotion, Prety, Sanctity, Saintliness, Godliness, Holiness, 
Religiosity. In the subjective aspect of these words 
religion is the most general, as it may be also the most 
formal or external; in this sense it is the place of the 
will and character of God in the heart, so that they are 
the aga om object of regard and the controlling in- 
fluence. evotion and piety have most of fervor. De- 
votion is a religion that consecrates itself, being both 
a close attention to God with complete inward subjec- 
tion and an equal attention to the duties of religion. 
Piety is religion under the aspect of filial feeling and con- 
duct, the former being the primary idea. Sanctity is gen- 
erally used objectively ; subjectively it is the same as 
holiness. Saintliness is more concrete than sanctity, more 
distinctly a quality of a person, likeness to a saint, ripe- 
ness for heaven. Godliness is higher than saintliness ; it 
is likeness to God, or the endeavor to attain such like- 
ness, fixed attention given immediately to God, especially 
obedience to his will and endeavor to copy his character. 
Holiness is the most absolute of these words ; it is moral 
and religious wholeness, completeness, or something ap- 
proaching so near to absolute freedom from sin as to make 
the word appropriate; it includes not only being free 
from sin, but refusing it and hating it for its own sake. 
Ressgtoenty is not a very common nor a yery euphonious 
word, but seems to meet a felt want by expressing a sus- 
ceptibility to the sentiments of religion, awe, reverence, 
admiration for the teachings of religion, etc., without 
much disposition to obey its commands. 

[ς F. re- 


religionary (ré-lij’on-a-ri), a. and n. 
ligionnaire = Sp. Pg. It. religionario; as religion 
+ -ary.) I, a. 1. Relating to religion.— 2}, 
Pious. 

His [Bishop Saunderson’s] religionery professions in his 
last will and testament contain something like prophet- 
ical matter. Bp. Barlow, Remains, p. 638. 

11. n.; pl. religionaries (-riz). Same as reli- 
gionist. [Rare.] 

religioner (ré-lij’on-ér), π. [ς F. religionnaire 
= Sp. religionario, a religionist, ς NL. *religi- 
onarius, < L. religio(n-), religion: see religion. | 
A religionist. [Rare.] 

These new-fashioned religioners have fast-days. 

Scott, Monastery, xxv. 
religionise,v. See religionize. 

religionism (ré-lij’on-izm), n. [< religion + 
-ism.] 1. Outward practice or profession of 
religion. 


religionism 

This subject of ‘‘ Political Religionism” is indeed as nice 
as it is curious; politics have been so cunningly worked 
into the cause of religion that the parties themselves will 
never be able to separate them. 

1. D’Israeli, Curios. of Lit., IV. 138. 
2. Affected religious zeal. 
religionist (ré-lij’on-ist),. [= Sp. religionista; 
as religion + -ist.) A religious bigot, partizan, 
or formalist; a sectarian: sometimes used in 
other than a condemnatory sense. 

From the same source from whence, among the religion- 
ists, the attachment to the principle of asceticism took its 
rise, flowed other doctrines and practices, from which 
misery in abundance was produced in one man by the in- 
strumentality of another: witness the holy wars, and the 
persecutions for religion. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 8. 


There is averse . . . inthe second of the two detached 
cantos of “‘Mutability,” ‘Like that ungracious crew 
which feigns demurest grace,” which is supposed to 
glance at the straiter religionists. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 167. 
religionize (r6-lij’on-iz), v.; ga and pp. re- 
ligionized, ppr. religionizing. [< religion + -ize.] 
I. trans. To imbue with religion; make reli- 
gious. [Recent.] 

I have quoted Othello and Mrs. Craven’s heroine as 

types of love when et 
Maillock 1s Life Worth Living? p. 122. 

II. intrans. To make professions of religion; 
play the religionist. [Recent.] 

How much religionizing stupidity it requires in one to 
imagine that God can be propitiated or pleased with them 
{human inventions]. 

S. H. Cox, Interviews Memorable and Useful, p. 138. 

Also spelled religionise. aa 

religionless (ré-lij’on-les), a. [¢ religion + 
-less.| Without religion; not professing or be- 
lieving in religion ; irreligious. 

Picture to yourself, O fair young reader, a worldly, sel- 
fish, graceless, thankless, religionless old woman, writhing 
in Paice and fear, . . . and ere you be old, learn to love 
and pray! Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 

religiosity (ré-lij-i-os’i-ti), nm. (« ME. religios- 
ite, < OF. religiosete, religieusete, F. religiosité 
= Sp. religiosidad = Pg. religiosidade = It. re- 
ligiosita, ς LL. religiosita(t-)s, religiousness, 
ML. religious or monastic life, ς L. religiosus, 
religious: see religious.| 1. Religiousness; 
the sentiment of religion; specifically, in re- 
cent use, an excessive susceptibility to the 
religious sentiments, especially wonder, awe, 
and reverence, unaccompanied by any corre- 
sponding loyalty to divine law in daily life; 
religious sentimentality. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest, the outcome 


of many or of all high qualities: what we sa pt religt- 
osity. Carlyle, Heroes and Hero- Worship, ii. 


Away... from that religiosity which is one of the 
curses of our time, he studied his New Testament, and 
in this, as in every other matter, made up his mind for 
himself. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 174. 


Is there a more patent.anda more stubborn fact in his- 
tory than that intense and unchangeable Semitic nation- 
ality with its equally intense religiosity ? 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 17. 
2. Religious exercise or service. [Rare.] 

Soporific sermons . . . closed the domestic religiosities 
of those melancholy days. Southey, The Doctor, ix. 
81. Members of the religious orders. 

Hir [(Diana’s] law [the law of chastity] is for religiosite. 

Court of Love, 1. 686. 

=Syn. 1. Piety, Holiness, etc. See religion. 

religioso (re-16-ji-0’s0),adv. [It.: see religious. ] 
In music, in a devotional manner; expressing 

xreligious sentiment. 

religious (ré-lij’us), a. and n. [< ME. reli- 
gious, religius, < OF. religios, religius, religieus, 
religieux, Ἠ'. religieux = Pr. religios, relegios = 
Sp. Pg. It. religioso, < L. religiosus, relligiosus, 
religious, ς religio(n-), relligio(n-), religion: see 
religion.) I, a. 1. Imbued with, exhibiting, or 
arising from religion; pious; godly; devout: 
as, a religious man; religious behavior: used in 
the authorized version of the Bible of outward 
observance (Jas. i. 26; Acts xiii. 43), 


Such a prince, 

Not only good and wise, but most religious. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 3. 116. 

That sober race of men whose lives 

Religious titled them the sons of God, 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 622. 
It [dogma] is discerned, rested in, and appropriated as 
a reality by the religious imagination; it is held as a 
truth by the theological intellect. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 94. 


2. Pertaining or devoted to a monastic life; 
belonging to a religious order; in the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., bound by the vows of a monastic 
order; regular. 


Shal I nat love in cas if that me liste? 
What, pardieux, I am noght religiouse ? 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 759. 
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Hie thee to France, 
And cloister thee in some religious house. 
Shak., Rich. IT., v. 1. 23. 
The fourth, which was a painter called Iohn Story, be- 
came religious in the College of 8. Paul in Goa. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 270. 


3. Bound by or abiding by some solemn obliga- 
tion; scrupulously faithful; conscientious. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour: peace be with him. 
Shak., Hen, VIILI., iv. 2. 74. 


4, Of or pertaining to religion; concerned with 
religion; teaching or setting forth religion; 
set apart for purposes connected with religion: 
as, a religious society; a religious sect; a reli- 
gious place; religious subjects; religious books 
or teachers; religious liberty. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1. 160. 
Fanes which admiring gods with pride survey, .. . 
Some felt the silent stroke of mould’ring age, 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage. 
Pope, To Addison, 1. 12. 
Religious corporation. See corporation.— Religious 
house, a monastery or a nunnery.— Religious liberty. 
See liberty.— Religious marks, in printing, signs such 
as ©, By, 7, indicating respectively ‘sign of the cross,’ 
‘response,’ and ‘versicle.— Religious uses. See use. 
=§$yn. 1. Devotional.— 3, Scrupulous, exact, strict, rigid. 
See religion. : : 
11. x. One who is bound by monastic vows, 
as a monk, a friar, or a nun. 
Ac there shal come a kyng and confesse gow religiouses, 
And bete gow, as the bible telleth, for brekynge of goure 
reule, Piers Plowman (B), xX. 317. 
It is very lucky for a religious, who has so much time 
on his hands, to be able to amuse himself with works of 
this nature [inlaying a pulpit}. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 370. 
A religious in any other order can pass into that of the 
Carthusians, on account of its great austerity. 
Rom. Cath. Dict., p. 699. 


religiously (ré-lij’us-li), adv. In a religious 
manner. (a) Piously; with love and reverence to the 


Supreme Being ; in obedience to the divine commands ; 
according to the rites of religion ; reverently ; with venera- 


tion. 
Yor their brethren slain 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice. 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 124. 


We most religiously kissd the sacred Rust of this 
Weapon, out of Love to the Martyr. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 27. 


(0) Exactly ; strictly ; conscientiously : as, a vow or prom- 
ise religiously observed. 


The privileges justly due to the members of the two 
Houses and their attendants are religiously to be main- 
tained. Bacon. 


My old-fashioned friend religiously adhered to the ex- 
ample of his forefathers. Steele, Tatler, Νο, 263. 
religiousness (ré-lij’us-nes),”. The character 
or state of being religious, in any sense of that 
word. Baxter. 
reliket, ». A Middle English form of relic. 
relinquent (ré-ling’kwent), a.andn. [< L. re- 
linquen(t-)s, ag of relinquere, relinquish: see 


relinquish.] I, a. Relinquishing. [Rare.] Imp. 
Dict. 

II, x. One who relinquishes. [Rare.] Imp. 
Diet. 


relinquish (ré-ling’kwish), ο. t. [ς OF. relin- 
quiss-, stem of certain parts of relinquir, relen- 
quir, < L. relinquere, pp. relictus, leave, ¢ re- + 
linquere, leave: see license, and ef. relic, relict, 
and delinquent.| 1. To give up the possession 
or occupancy of; withdraw from; leave; aban- 
don; quit. 
To be relinquished of the artists, . . . both of Galenand 
Paracelsus, . . . of all the learned and authentic fellows 


. . - that gave him out incurable. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 8. 10. 


Having formed an attachment to this young lady, ... 

I have found that I must relinquish all other objects not 
connected with her. 

Monroe, Το Jefferson (Bancroft’s Hist. Const., I. 503). 


2. To cease from; give up the pursuit or prac- 
tice of; desist from: as, to relinquish bad habits. 

With commandement to dats νεο (for his owne part) 
the intended attempt. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. ii. 194. 


Sir C. Cornwallis, in a Letter to the Lord Cranburne, as- 
serts that England never lost such an Opportunity of win- 
ning Honour and Wealth unto it, as by relinquishing War 
against an exhausted Kingdom. 

Bolingbroke, Remarks on Hist. Eng., let. 22. 


8. Το renounce a claim to; resign: as, to re- 


linquish a debt. =Syn. 1. Abandon, Desert, etc. (see for- 
sake), let go, yield, cede, surrender, give up, lay down. 
See list under desert. 


relinquisher (ré-ling’kwish-ér),n. One who re- 
linquishes, leaves, or quits; one who renounces 
or gives up. 

relinquishment (ré-ling’kwish-ment), n. [< 
relinquish + -ment.] The act of relinquishing, 


xP 


relish 


mitileh 5 or quitting; a forsaking; the renoun- 
cing of a claim. 
This is the thing they require in us, the utter relin- 
quishment of all things popish. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. § 3. 


reliqua (rel’i-kwi), η. pl. (ML. (OF., etc.), 
neut. pl. of L. reliquus, relicuus, that which is 
left or remains over (> Pg. reliquo, remaining), 
< relinquere, leave behind: see relic, relinquish. ] 
In law, the remainder or debt which a person 
finds himself debtor in, upon the balancing or 
liquidating of an account. Wharton. 
reliquaire (rel-i-kwfr’),n. [< F. réliquaire: see 
reliquary!.] Same as reliquary1. Scott, Roke- 
τιν 
feliquary! (rel’i-kwa-ri), τι.) pl. reliquaries (-riz). 
[< OF. reliquaire, F. réliquaire = Pr. reliquiari 
= Sp. Pg. relicario = It. reliquiario, ς ML. re- 
liquare or reliquiarium, a reliquary, < L. reli- 
quiz, relies: see relic.] A repository for relics, 
often, though not necessarily, small enough to 
be carried on the person. See shrine, and cut 
under phylacterium. 
Under these cupolas is y® high altar, on which is a reli- 
quarie of severall sorts of jewells. 
Evelyn, Diary, June, 1645. 


Sometimes, too, the hollow of our Saviour’s image, 
wrought in high relief upon the cross, was contrived for 
a reliquary, and filled full of relics. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. i. 357. 


reliquary? (rel’i-kwa-ri), n.; pl. reliquaries (-riz). 
[< ML. *reliquarius, < reliqua, what is left over: 
see reliqua.] Inlaw, one who owes a balance; 
also, a person who pays only piecemeal. Whar- 
ton. 

relique, %. 
relic. 

reliquiz (ré-lik’wi-6), n. pl. [L., leavings, re- 
mains, relics, remnants: see relic.] 1. Relies; 
remains, as those of fossil organisms.—2, In 
bot., same as induvi#z.—3. In archezol., arti- 
facts. See artifact. 


Without the slightest admixture of either British or 
Saxon reliquiz. Jour. Brit. Archzol. Ass., XIII. 291. 


reliquian (ré-lik’wi-an),a. [ς1,. reliquie, relies 
(see relic), + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or being 
a relic or relics. 
A great ship would not hold the religuian pieces which 
the Papists have of Christ’s cross. 
R, Hill, Pathway to Piety (1629), p. 149. (Eneye. Dict.) 


reliquidate (ré-lik’ wi-dat),v.t. [« re- + liqui- 
date.| To liquidate anew; adjust a second time. 
Wright. : 
reliquidation (ré-lik-wi-da’shon),». [< reliqui- 
date + -ion; or < re- + liquidation.] A second 
ο a liquidation; a renewed adjustment. 
larke. 


relish! (rel’ish), v. [< relish, n.] 1. trans. 1. 
To like the taste or flavor of; partake of with 
pleasure or gratification. 

No marvel if the blind man cannot judge of colours, nor 
the deaf distinguish sounds, nor the sick relish meats. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 364. 


2. To be pleased with or gratified by, in gen- 
eral; have a liking for; enjoy; experience or 
cause to experience pleasure from. 


There’s not a soldier of us all that, in the thanksgiving 
before meat, do relish the petition well that prays for peace. 
Shak., M. for Μ., i. 2. 16, 


No one will ever relish an author thoroughly well who 
would not have been fit company for that author had they 
lived at the same time. Steele, Tatler, No. 173. 


His fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of 
Virgil and Cicero. Hallam, Hist. Lit., L i. § 92. 


Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart, 
Made pure, shall relish with divine delight 
*Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 
Cowper, The Task, V. 783. 
It is questionable whether any man quite relishes being 
mistaken for any other man. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, I. ii. 


An obsolete or archaic spelling of 


He’s no bad fellow, Blougram —he had seen 
Something of mine he relished. 
Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


3. To give an agreeable taste to; impart a 
pleasing flavor to; cause to taste agreeably. 
A sav’ry bit that serv’d to relish wine. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viii. 109, 
4+. Tosavor of; have a smack or taste of; have 
the cast or manner of. 

‘Tis ordered well, and relisheth the soldier. 
Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, v. 1. 


Inc. Sir, he’s found, he’s found. 
Phil. Ha! where? but reach that happy note again, 
And let it relish truth, thou art an angel. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, iv. 2. 


II. intrans. 1. To have a pleasing taste; in 
general, to give pleasure. 





relish 


Had I been the finder out of this secret, it would not 
have relished among my other discredits. 
hak., W. T., v. 2. 182. 
Without which their greatest dainties would not relish 
to their palates. Hakewill, On Providence. 
He intimated . . . howill it would relish, if they should 
advance Capt. Underhill, whom we had thrust out for 
abusing the court. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 333. 
2. To have a flavor, literally or figuratively. 


Nothing of friend or foe can be unwelcome unto me 
that savoureth of wit, or relisheth of humanity, or tasteth 
of any good. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


This act of Propertius relisheth very strange with me. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
A theory which, how much soever it may relish of wit 
and invention, hath no foundation innature. Woodward. 
relish! (rel’ish), απ. [< ME. reles, relees, relece, 
taste, after-taste, < OF. reles, relais, that 
which is left behind (whence also E. relay), « 
relaisser, relaissier, relessier, leave, release, 
relax: see release, v. Hence the verb relish.] 
1. Asensation of taste; savor; flavor; espe- 
cially, a pleasing taste ; hence, pleasing quality 

in general. 


Veins which, through the tongue and palate spread, 
Distinguish ev’ry relish, sweet and sour. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xvi. 
Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 22. 


What Professor Bain describes as sense of relish, quite 
apart from taste proper, and felt perhaps most keenly just 
as food is leaving or just after it has left the region of the 
voluntary and entered that of the involunt muscles of 
deglutition. G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 253. 
2. Perception or appreciation of peculiar, es- 
pecially of pleasing, quality in neh ; taste, 
in general; liking; appetite: generally used 
with for before the thing, sometimes with of. 

Who the relish of these guests will fit 
Needs set them but the alms-basket of wit. 
B. Jonson, Ode to himself. 

They have arelish for everything that is news, let the 
matter of it be what it will. | Addison, The Newspaper. 


This love of praise dwells most in great and heroic 
spirits ; and those who best deserve it have generally the 
most exquisite relish of it. Steele, Tatler, No, 92. 


Boswell had a genuine relish for what was superior in 
any way, from genius to claret. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 351. 
3. A peculiar or characteristic, and especially 
a pleasing, quality in an object; the power of 
pleasing; hence, delight given by anything. 
His fears . . . of the same relish as ours are. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 114. 


In the time of Youth, when the Vanities and Pleasures 
and Temptations of the World have the greatest relish 
with us, and when the things of Religion are most apt to 
be despised. Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. xiii. 

When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. 
Addison, Cato, ii. 3. 
It preserves some relish of old writing. Pope 


4. A small quantity just perceptible; tincture; 
smack. 
Some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 92. 
5. That which is used to impart a flavor; es- 
pecially, something taken with food to increase 
the pleasure of eating, as sauce; also, a small 
highly seasoned dish to stimulate the appetite, 
as caviare, olives, ete. See hors-d@awvre. 


This is not such a supper as a major of the Royal Amer- 
icans has a right to expect; but I’ve known stout detach- 
ments of the corps glad to eat their venison raw, and 
without a relish too. J. Ε'. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, v. 


Happiness was not happy enough, but must be drugged 
with the relish of pain and fear. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 159. 


“Knowing as you was partial to a little relish with your 
wittles, . . . we took the liberty” [of bringing a present 
of shrimps]. Dickens, David Copperfield, vii. 

For our own part, we prefer a full, old-fashioned meal, 
with its side-dishes of spicy gossip, and its last relish, the 
Stilton of scandal, so it be not too high, 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 91. 

6. In harpsichord music, an embellishment or 
grace consisting of a repetition of a principal 
note with a trill and a turn after it: usually 
double relish, but see also single relish, under 
single.=Syn. 2. Zest, gusto, predilection, partiality.— 
4, Tinge, touch.—65, Appetizer. ; 

relish? (rel’ish),v.¢. [Origin obseure.] In join- 
ery, to shape (the shoulders of a tenon which 
bear against a rail). See relishing-machine. 

relish? (rel’ish), ». [See relish2, v.] In joinery, 
projection of the shoulder of a tenoned piece 
beyond the part which enters the mortise. ᾖ. 
H. Knight. 

relishable (rel’ish-a-bl), a. [< relish1 + -able.] 
Capable of being relished; having an agree- 
able taste. 


By leaven soured we made relishable bread for the use 
of man, Rev, T, Adams, Works, IT. 846, 
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relishing-machine (rel’ish-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
In joinery, a machine for shaping the shoulders 


of tenons. It combines several circular saws cutting 
simultaneously in different planes so as to form the piece 


at one operation. ; 
relisten (ré-lis’n), v.i. [¢ re- + listen.] To 
listen again or anew. 
The brook . . . seems, as I re-listen to it, 
Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 
relive (ré-liv’), v. [< re- + livel.] I, intrans. 
To live again; revive. 
For I wil reliue as I sayd on the third day, &, being re- 
lived, will goe before you into Galile. 
J. Udall, Paraphrase of Mark xiii. 


Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives? 
Shak., Pericles, v. 3. 64. 
II. trans. 1+. To recall to life; revive. 


Had she not beene devoide of mortall slime, 
Shee should not then have bene relyv’d againe. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. iv. 35, 
By Faith, Saint Paul did Eutichus re-lyve : 
By Faith, Elias rais’d the Sareptite. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iiii. 12. 
2. To live again, as one’s life. 

Rellyanist (rel’i-an-ist),. [« Relly (see def.) 
+ -an + -ist.] A member of asmall Universal- 
ist body, followers of James Relly (1720-80). 

reload (ré-l6d’), ο. t. [ς re- + load, v.] To 
load again, as a gun, a ship, ete. 

relocate (r6-16’kat),v. ft. [< LL. relocare, let out 
again, < L. re-, again, + locare, place, let: see 
locate. In the def. taken in lit. sense, as < re- 
+ Ιοοαίο.] To locate again. 

relocation (ré-lo-ka’shon),. [ς F. relocation, 
< ML, relocatio(n-) (1), < LiL. relocare, let out 
again: see relocate. In def. 1 taken in lit. 
sense, as < relocate + -ion.] 1. The act of re- 
locating.— 2. In Scots law, a reletting; renewal 


of a lease.—Tacit relocation, the tacit or implied re- 
newal of a lease: inferred where the landlord, instead of 
warning the tenant to remove at the stipulated expiration 
of the lease, has allowed him to continue without making 
any new agreement. 

relongt (ré-léng’), v. t. [Accom. <¢ OF. ralonger, 


prolong, lengthen (cf. reloignement, delay), < re- 


+ alonger, lengthen: see allonge and long1.] 1. . 


To prolong; extend. 
I thynke it were good that the trewce were relonged. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ccxii. 
2. To postpone. 

Then the kyng sent to Parys, commaundynge that the 
iourney and batayle between the squyer and ye knyght 
sholde be relonged tyl his comynge to Parys. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. lxi. 
relovet (ré-luv’), v. t. [< re- + lovel.] To love 
in return. 

To own for him so familiar and levelling an affection as 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, were not 
the least saucy presumption man could be guilty of, did 
not his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

relucentt (ré-li’sent),a. [ME. relusaunt, < OF. 
reluisant, F'. reluisant = Sp. reluciente = Pg. re- 
luzente = It. rilucente,< L. relucen(t-)s, ppr. of 
relucere, shine back or out, < re-, back, + lucere, 
shine: see lucent.) Throwing back light; shin- 
ing; luminous; glittering; bright; eminent. 
I seg by-gonde that myry mere 
A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt ; 
Mony ryal ray con fro hit rere. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 159. 


That college wherein piety and beneficence were felu- . 


cent in despite of jealousies. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, p. 46. 


In brighter mazes, the relucent Stream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomson, Summer, 1. 162. 
reluct (ré-lukt’),v. 7. [= OF. relueter, reluic- 
ter, relutter, Β'. relutter = Sp. reluchar = Pg. re- 
luctar = It. reluttare, < L. reluctare, reluctari, 
struggle against, oppose, resist, < 7e-, back, + 
luctari, struggle: see luctation.] To strive or 
struggle against something; make resistance; 
exhibit reluctance. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

We with studied mixtures force our relucting appetites, 
and with all the spells of epicurism conjure them up, that 
we may lay them again. Decay of Christian Piety. 

I care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly 


bears human life to eternity, and reluct at the inevitable 
course of destiny. Lamb, New Year’s Eve. 


Such despotic talk had never been heard before in that 
Directors’ Room. They relucted a moment. 

rt 7, Winthrop, Love and Skates. 

reluctance (ré-luk’tans), ». [= Pg. reluctancia 

= It. reluttanza, < ML. *reluctantia, < L. reluc- 

tan(t-)s, reluctant: see reluctant.| The state 

of being reluctant; aversion; repugnance; un- 

willingness: often followed by to, sometimes 

by against. | 
That... savoursonly... 
Reluctance against God and his Pe yoke. 
Milton, P. L., x. 1045. 


reluctancy (ré-luk’tan-si), x. 


reluctant (ré-luk’tant), a. 


rely 


When he [neas] is forced, in his own defence, to kill 
Lausus, the poet shows him compassionate, and tempering 
the severity of his looks with a reluctance to the action. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

Lay we aside all inveterate prejudices and stubborn re- 
luctances. Waterland, Works, VIII. 383. 

There is in most people a reluctance and unwillingness 
to be forgotten. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Magnetic reluctance. See magnetic resistance, under 
resistance. =§ Hatred, Dislike (see antipathy), back- 
wardness, disinclination. See list under aversion. 

[As reluctance 
Same as reluctance. 
[= OF. reluttant = 
Sp. reluchante = Pg. reluctante = It. riluttante, 
ς L. reluctan(t-)s, ppr. of reluctare, reluctari, 
struggle against: see reluct.] 1. Strivingagainst 
some opposing force; struggling or resisting. 
Down he fell, 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

Reluctant, but in vain ; a greater Power 

Now ruled him. Milton, P. L., x. 515. 

And bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


2. Struggling against some requirement, de- 

mand, or duty; unwilling; acting with repug- 

nance; loath: as, he was very reluctant to go. 
From better habitation spurn’d, 


Reluctant dost thou rove? 
Goldsmith, The Hermit. 
The great body of the people grew every day more reluc- 
tant to undergo the inconveniences of military service, and 
better able to pay others for undergoing them. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; granted 
with unwillingness: as, reluctant obedience. 
My friend . . . at length yielded a reluctant consent. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 180. 
4. Not readily brought to any specified beha- 
vior or action. 
In Italy, Spain, and those hot countries, or else nature 
and experience too lies, a temporal man cannot swallow a 
morsel or bit of spiritual preferment but it is reluctant in 


his stomach, up it comes again. 
Rev, T. Adams, Works, II. 228. 
The liquorice renders it [ink] easily dissolvable on the 
rubbing up with water, to which the isinglass alone would 
be somewhat reluctant. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 337. 


=Syn. 2. Averse, Reluctant (see averse), disinclined, op- 
posed, backward, slow. 


(see -cy). | 


reluctantly (ré-luk’tant-li), adv. Inareluctant 


manner; with oppose unwillingly. 
reluctate (ré-luk’ tat), v.; pret. and pp. re- 
luctated, ppr. reluctating. [ς L. reluctatus, pp. 
of reluctari, struggle against: see reluct. | : 
intrans. To struggle against something; be re- 
luctant. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
Men devise colours to delude their reluctating con- 


sciences ; but when they have once made the breach, their 
scrupulosity soon retires. Decay of Christian Piety. 


I have heard it within the past year from one of the 
Southern Methodist bishops: “ You reluctate at giving up 
the good opinion men have of you.” He told me that he 
got it from his old Scotch-Irish professor, who died a few 
years ago at the age of ninety or more. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 42. 

II, trans. To struggle against; encounter 
with reluctance or unwillingness. [Rare.] 

The mind that reluctates any emotion directly evades 
all occasion for bringing that object into consciousness. 

Hickok, Mental Science, p. 101. 
reluctationt (ré-luk-ta’shon), n. [< reluctate + 
-ἴοπ.] Reluctance; repugnance; resistance. 
1 have done as many villanies as another, 
And with as little reluctation. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
Relapse and reluctation of the breath. ~ 
4. C. Swinburne, Anactoria. 
relume (ré-lim’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. relumed, 
ppr. reluming. [< OF. relumer, ¢ L. reluminare, 
light up again: see relumine.] To rekindle; 
light again. | 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral Nature gave before; 
Relumed her ancient light, not kindled new. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 287. 
relumine (ré-li’min), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. re- 
lumined, ppr. relumining.  [< lu. reluminare, 
light up again, ς re-, again, + lwminare, light, 
< lumen, a light: see lwminate. Cf. relume.] 1. 
To light anew; rekindle. 

When the light of the Gospel was relumined by the Refor- 

mation. Bp. Lowth, Sermons and Other Remains, p. 168. 


2. To illuminate again. 


Time’s relumined river. Hood. 
rely (ré-li’), v.; pret. and pp. relied, ppr. rely- 
ing. [Early mod. E. relye, relie; < . relyen 


relien, < OF. relier, fasten again, attach, bin 

together, bind up, bandage, tie up, shut up, 
fix, repair, join, unite, assemble, rally, fig. bind, 
oblige, I’, relier, bind, tie up, = Pr. reliquar, 


rely 


reliar = Sp. Pg. religar = It. rilegare, fasten 
again, bind again, ς L. religare, bind back, 
bind fast, fasten, moor (a ship), ete., < re-, 
back, again, + ligare, bind: see ligament. Cf. 
ally1 and rally1. The verb rely, in the orig. 
sense ‘fasten, fix, attach,’ came to be used with 
a special reference to attaching one’s faith or 
oneself to a person or thing (cf. ‘to pin one’s 
faith to a thing,’ ‘a man to tie to,’ colloquial 
phrases containing the same figure); in this 
use it became, by omission of the object, in- 
transitive, and, losing thus its etymological 
associations (the other use, ‘bring together 
again, rally,’ having also become obsolete), was 
sometimes regarded, and has been by some 
etymologists actually explained, as a barba- 


rous compound of re- + E. liel, rest, whence ap- . 


ar. the occasional physical use (def. II., 3). 
ut the pret. would then have been *relay, pp. 
*relain.] I, trans. 11. To fasten; fix, attach. 
Therefore [they] must needs relye their faithe upon the 

sillie Ministers faithlesse fidelitie. 
H. T.,in Anthony Wotton’s Answer to a Popish Pamphlet, 
[είο, (1605), p. 19, quoted in F. Hall’s Adjectives in ert 
[p. 159. 


Let us now consider whether, by our former description 
of the first age, it may appeare whereon these great ad- 
mirers and*contemners of antiquitie rest and rely them- 
selves. A World of Wonders (1607), p. 21, a in F. 

{Hall’s Adjectives in -able, p. 160. 


No faith her husband doth in her relie. 
Breton (7), Cornucopize (612, p. 96, quoted in F, Hall’s 
[Adjectives in -able, p. 160. 
ty To bring together again; assemble again; 
rally. 

Petrius, that was a noble knyght, and bolde and hardy, 
relied his peple a-boute hym. Merlin (E. E. T.§.), iii. 654. 
3. To polish. Coles; Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. intrans. 1. To attach one’s faith to a per- 
son or thing; fix one’s confidence; rest with 
confidence, as upon the veracity, integrity, or 
ability of another, or upon the certainty of 
facts or of evidence; have confidence; trust; 
depend: used with on or upon, formerly also 
with in and to. Compare reliable. 

Because thou hast relied on the king of Syria, and not 


relied on the Lord thy God, therefore is the host of the 

king of Syria escaped out of thine hand. 2 Chron. xvi. 7. 
Bade me rely on him as on my father, 

Shak., Rich. IIL, ii. 2. 25. 


Itis alike error to rely upon advocates or lawyers, which 
are only men of practice, and not grounded in their books. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 17. 


Instead of re and captation of good will, he 
[Paul] relies to this fort [a good conscience]. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 107. 
We also reverence the Martyrs, but relye only upon the 
Scriptures. . Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
2+. To assemble again; rally. 
Thus relyed Lyf for a litel [good] fortune, 
And pryked forth with Pryde. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 147. 
Whan these saugh hem comynge thei relien and closed 
hem to-geder, and lete renne at the meyne of Pounce An- 
tonye. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 393. 
9. To rest, in a physical sense; recline; lean. 


Ah se how His most holy Hand relies 
Vpon His knees to vnder-prop His charge. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Davies.) 


It [the elephant] sleepeth against a tree, which the 
Hunters observing doe saw almost asunder; whereon the 
beast relying, by the fall of the tree falls also down itselfe 
and is able to rise no more, 


Sir T. Browne, Pseud., Epid., iii. 1. 
relyelt, υ. See rely. | 
relye*t, v. ¢t [ME. relyen, a reduced form of 
releven, E. relieve; ef. reprie, similarly related 
to reprieve.] To raise; elevate. 
To life ayin lykynge that lorde the relyede, 
Religious Pieces, etc., edited by the Rev. G. H, Perry (1867), 
[p. 87, quoted in F. Hall’s Adjectives in -able, p. 159. 
remain (ré-man’),v.i. [Early mod. E. remayne ; 
ς OF. remaindre (ind. pres. impers. él remaint, 
it remains) = Pr. remandre, remainer, remaner 
= OSp. remaner = It. rimanere (ef. mod. Pg. 
Sp. remanecer, remain), < L. remanere, remain, 
< re-, behind, back, + manere, remain, = Gr. 
µένειν, remain, stay. From the same L. verb 
(manere) are also ult.E. manse1l, mansion, manor, 
οίο., menage!, menial, immanent, permanent, re- 
manent, remnant.) 1. To continue in a place; 
stay; abide; dwell. 
He should have remained in the city of his refuge. 
Num. xxxv. 28. 
You dined at home; 


Where would you had remain’d until this time! 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 69. 


And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 180. 
2. To continue without change as to some 
form, state, or quality specified: as, to remain 
active in business; to remain a widow. 
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If she depart, let her remain unmarried. 1 Cor. vii. 11. 
Great and active minds cannot remain at rest. 
Macaulay, Dante. 
3. To endure; continue; last. 

They shall perish; but thou remainest;. .. thy years 
shall not fail. Heb, i. 11, 12. 
4. To stay behind after others have gone; be 
left after a part, quantity, or number has been 
taken away or destroyed. 

And all his fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the 


sword, and they that remain shall be scattered. 
Ezek. xvii. 21. 
Hitherto 
I have liv’d a servant to ambitious thoughts 
And fading glories: what remains of life 
I dedicate to Virtue. 
Fletcher and another (Ὢ, Prophetess, iv. 5. 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Byron, The Giaour, ]. 107. 
5. To be left as not included or comprised; be 
held in reserve; be still to be dealt with: for- 
merly followed in some instances by a dative. 
And such end, perdie, does all hem remayne 
That of such falsers freendship bene fayne. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 148. 
The easier conquest now 
Remains thee. Milton, Ῥ. L., vi. 38. 
That a father may have some power over his children is 
easily granted; but that an elder brother has so over his 
brethren remains to be proved. Locke. 
Remaining velocity. See velocity.=Syn. 1. To wait, 
tarry, rest, sojourn.— 2, To keep. 
remain (ré-man’), n. [< remain, v.] 11. The 
state of remaining; stay; abode. 
A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 148. 


2+. That which is left to be done. 


I know your master’s pleasure and he mine; 
All the remain is “Welcome!” 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 1. 87. 


3. That which is left; remainder; relic: used 
chiefly in the plural. 
Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
hak., J. C., v. 5. 1. 


Among the remains of old Rome the grandeur of the 
commonwealth shows itself chiefly in works that were 
either necessary or convenient. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy, Rome. 


Their small remain of life. 


Of labour on the large scale, I think there is no remain 
as respectable as would be a common ditch for the drain- 


ing of lands: unless indeed it be the Barrows, of which yemainer (ré-ma’nér), n. 


many are to be found all over the country. 

Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 156. 
Specifically —4. pl. That which is left of a hu- 
man being after life is gone; a dead body; a 
corpse. 

Be kind to my remains ; and oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend! 

Dryden, To Congreve, 1. 72. 

A woman or two, and three or four undertaker’s men, 

. .. had charge of the remains, which they watched turn 

about. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xli. 

5. pl. The productions, especially the literary 

works, of one who is dead; posthumous works: 

as, ‘‘Coleridge’s Literary Remains.” — Fossil re- 

mains, fossils. See fossil.—Organic remains. See or- 


* ganic.=Syn. 3. Scraps, fragments.— 3-5. See relic. 
remainder (ré-man’dér), ». and a. 


[< OF. re- 
maindre, inf. used as a noun: see remain.| 1. 
n. 1. That which remains; anything left after 
the separation, removal, destruction, or pass- 
ing of a part. 

As much as one sound cudgel of four foot — 


You see the poor remainder — could distribute, 
I made no spare, sir. Shak., Fen. VIII., v. 4. 20. 


What madness moves you, matrons, to destroy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy? 
den, Aineid, v. 
2. In math., the quantity which is left after sub- 
traction or after any deduction; also, the part 
remaining over after division: thus, if 19 be 
divided by 4, the remainder is 3, because 19 is 
three more than an exact multiple of 4. Inthe 
old arithmetics called the remainer.—8., In law, 
a future estate so created as to take effect in 
possession and enjoyment after another es- 
tate (as a life-interest) is determined; a rem- 
nant of an estate in land, depending upon a par- 
ticular prior estate, created at the same time, 
and by the same instrument, and limited to 
arise immediately on the determination of that 


estate. (Kent.) It is thus distinguished from a rever- 
sion, which is the estate which by operation of law arises 


in the grantor or his heirs when a limited estate created remandment (ré-mand’ment), n. 
x-ment.| The act of remanding. 
remanence (rem’a-nens), 1. 


without creating also a remainder comes to an end; and 
distinguished also from an executory interest, which may 
take effect although there be no prior estate upon the ter- 
mination of which it is to commence in possession. At 
the time when by the common law no grant could be made 


Pope. remainder-man (ré-man’dér-man), n. 


remake (ré-mak’), v. t. 


Remak’s fibers. J 
remanation (ré-ma-na’shon), 7. 


remand (ré-mand’), v. ¢. 


remand (ré-mand’), n. 


remanence 


but by livery of seizin, a person who wished to give to an- 
other a future estate was obliged to create at the same 
time an intermediate estate commencing immediately, and 
he could limit this temporary estate by the event which 
he wished to fix for the commencement of the ultimate es- 
tate, which was hence called the remainder — that is, what 
remained after the precedent or particular estate— and 
was said to be supported by the precedent or particular 
estate. (See particular estate and executory estate, both 
under estate.) A remainder is vested when the event which 
will terminate the precedent estate is certain to happen, 
and the person designated to take in remainder is in exis- 
tence. ‘the fact that the person may not survive to enjoy 
the estate, or that others may come into existence who 
will also answer the designation and therefore be entitled 
to share it with him, does not prevent the remainder from 
being deemed vested meanwhile. 

With Julius Caesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that 
interest, as he set him down in his testament for heir in 
remainder after his nephew. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 


4. In the publishing trade, that which remains 
of an edition the sale of which has practically 
ceased, and which is sold out at a reduced price. 


In 1843 he felt strong enough to start as a publisher in 
Soho Square, his main dealings before this having been in 
remainders, and his one solitary publication a failure. 

Athenzum, No. 8191, p. 850. 
Contingent remainder, in Jaw, a remainder which is 
not vested. The epithets contingent and vested are, how- 
ever, often loosely used to indicate the distinction between 
remainders of which the enjoyment is in any way contin- 
gent and others.—Cross remainder, in law, that state 
of affairsin which each of two grantees or devisees has re- 
ciprocally a remainder in the property in which a partic- 
ular estateis giventothe other. Thus, if land be devised, 
one half to A for life with remainder to B in fee simple, 
and the other half to B for life with remainder to A in 
fee simple, these remainders are called cross remainders. 
Cross remainders arise on a grant to two or more as ten- 
ants in common, a particular estate being limited to each 
of the grantees in his share, with remainders to the other 
or others of them.=Syn. 1, Rest, Remainder, Remnant, 
Residue, Balance. Rest is the most general term; it may 
represent a large or asmall part. Remainder and residue 
generally represent a comparatively small part, and rem- 
nant a part not only very small, but of little or no account. 
Rest may be applied to persons as freely as to things; re- 
mainder and residue only to things; but we may speak of 
the remainder of a party. Remnant and residue are favor- 
ite words in the Bible for rest or remainder, as in Mat. xxii. 
6 and Isa. xxi. 17, but such use of them in application to 
persons is now antique. Balance cannot, literally or by 
legitimate figure, be used for rest or remainder: we say the 
balance of the time, week, space, party, money. It is a 
cant word of trade. 

II.+ a. Remaining; refuse; left. 


As dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 39. 
In law, 
one who has an estate after a particular estate 
is determined. 
1. One who remains. 
—2+. Same as remainder, 2. 
[< re- + makel.] To 
make anew; reconstruct. 
My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made. 
Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 

See nerve-fiber. 
[< L. remana- 
tus, pp. of remanare, flow back, < 26-, back, + 
manare, flow: see emanation.| The act of re- 
turning, as to its source; the state of being 
reabsorbed; reabsorption. [Rare. ] 

{Buddhism’s] pantheistic doctrine of emanation and re- 
manation. Macmilian’s Hag. 
[< late ME. reman- 
den, < OF. remander, send for again, F. reman- 
der = Sp. remandar, order several times, = It. 
rimandare, < L. remandare, send back word, « 
re-, back, + mandare, enjoin, send word: see 
mandate.| 1. Tosend, call, or order back: as, 
to remand an officer from a distant place. 

When a prisoner first leaves his cell he cannot bear the 
light of day. .. . But the remedy is, not to remand him 


into his dungeon, but to accustom him to the rays of the 
sun. Macaulay, Milton. 


The ethical writer is not likely to remand to Psychology 
proper the analysis of Conscience. 

A, Bain, Mind, XIII. 536. 
2. In law, to send back, as a prisoner, on re- 
fusing his application to be discharged, or a 
cause from an appellate court to the court of 
original jurisdiction. 

Morgan is sent back into Custody, whither also I am re- 
manded. Smollett, Roderick Random, xxx., Contents. 
[< remand, v.} The 
state of being remanded, recommitted, or held 
over; the act of remanding. 

He will probably apply for aseries of remands from time 


to time, until the case is more complete. 
Dickens, Bleak House, lii. 


[< remand + 


[ς remanen(t) + 


-ο6.] 1. The state or quality of being remanent ; 
continuance ; permanence. 
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Neither St. Augustin nor Calvin denied the remanence 
of the will in the fallen spirit. Coleridge. 


2+. That which remains; a residuum. 


This salt is a volatile one, and requires no strong heat 
to make it sublime into finely figured crystals without a 
remanence at the bottom. Boyle, Works, 111. 81. 
remanencyt (rem’a-nen-si), η. [As remanence 
(see -cy).] Same as remanence. Jer. Taylor, 
x Works (ed. 1835), IT. 392. 
remanent (rem’a-nent), a. απᾶ π. [I.a.< lL. 
remanen(t-)s, ppr. of remanere, remain: see re- 
main. Ἡ.π. < ME. remanent, remanant, reme- 
nant, remenaunt, remelant, also syncopated 
remnant, remlant, < OF. remenant, remanent 
= Sp. remanente = It. rimanente, a remnant, 
residue, < L. remanen(t-)s, remaining: see I. 
Cf. remnant, a syncopated form of remanent. ] 
1. a. 1. Remaining. 


There is a remanent felicity in the very memory of those 
spiritual delights. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 251. 


The residual or remanent magnetism of the electro-mag- 
nets is neutralised by the use of a second and indepen- 
dent coil wound in the opposite direction to the primary 
helix. Dredge’s Electric Illumination, I., App., p. Cxvii. 
2. Additional; other: as, the moderator and 
remanent members of achureh court. [Seotch.] 

111 ». The part remaining; remnant. 


Her majesty bought of his executrix the remanent of the 
last term of three years. Bacon. 


Breke as myche as thou wylle ete, 
The remelant to pore thou shalle lete. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 300. 
remanet (rem’a-net), n. [ς L. remanere, re- 
main: see remain.| In Eng. law, a suit stand- 
ing over, or a proceeding connected with one 
% Which is delayed or deferred. 
remanié (ré-man-i-a’),a. [F., pp. of remanier, 
handle again, change, ¢ re- + manier, handle: 
see manage.| Derived from an older bed: said 
of fossils. Sir C. Lyell. 
remark! (ré-miirk’), v. [ς OF. remarquer, re- 
merquier, F. remarquer, mark, note, heed, < re-, 
again, + marquer, mark: see markl,v. Cf. -re- 
mark2,] 1. trans. 1. To observe; note in the 
mind; take notice of without audible expres- 
sion. 
Then with another humourous ruth remark'd 
The lusty mowers laboring dinnerless, 


And watch’d the sun blaze on the turning scythe. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


He does not look as if he hated them, so far as I have 
remarked his expression. 
O. W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, xiv. 
2. To express, as a thought that has occurred 
to the speaker or writer; utter or write by way 
of comment or observation. 
The writer well remarks, a heart that knows 


To take with gratitude what Heav’n bestows 
. . . is all in all. Cowper, Hope, 1. 429. 


Bastian remarks that the Arabic language has the same 
word for epilepsy and possession by devils. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 122. 
3+. To mark; point out; distinguish. 

They are moved by shame, and punished by disgrace, 
and remarked by punishments, . . . and separated from 
sober persons by laws. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 683. 
Ofic. Hebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek. 
Chor. His manacles remark him; there he sits. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1909. 
II. intrans. To make observations; observe. 
remark! (ré-miirk’), πα. [< OF. remarque, re- 
merque, I. remarque (= It. rimarco, impor- 
tance), < remarquer, remark: see remark, v.] 
1. The act of remarking or taking notice; no- 
tice or observation. 
The cause, tho’ worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture, and remark, however shrewd. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 205. 
2. A notice, note, or comment; an observa- 
tion: as, the remarks of an advocate; the re- 
marks made in conversation; the remarks of a 
critic. 
Then hire a slave . . . to make remarks, 
Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks: .. . 
“«Τηπαῦ makes three members, this can choose a mayor.” 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vi. 103. 


3. Noticeable appearance; note. 


There was a man of special grave remark. 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 57. 
4. In line-engraving and etching: (a) A distin- 
guishing mark or peculiarity of any kind, indi- 
eating any particular state of the plate prior to 
its completion. The remark may be a slight sketch 
made by the engraver on the margin of his plate, or it may 
consist merely in the absence of certain detail or features 
of the finished work. Thus, in a first proof of an etching 
the absence of retouching with the dry point, or of a final 
rebiting, constitutes a remark; or in a line-engraving it 
may consist in the presence or absence of some minor ob- 
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ject, or of certain lines representing texture or shading, 
which in a later state of the plate are removed or added. 


The old legend still lingers that the remarque began 
when some unknown etcher tried his point upon the edge 
of his plate just before taking his first impressions. The 
belief yet obtains that the remarque testifies to the etcher’s 
supreme satisfaction with a supreme effort. But asa mat- 
ter of fact the remarque has become any kind of a fanciful 
supplementary sketch, not necessarily appropriate, not al- 
ways done by the etcher, and appearing upon a number of 
impressions which seem to be limited only at the will of 
artist or dealer. Sometimes we see 50 remarque proofs 
announced, and again 300. 

New York Tribune, Feb. 6, 1887. 


(b) A print or proof bearing or characterized 
by a remark; a remarked proof, or remark 
proof. Also written remarque.=Syn. 2. Remark, 
Observation, Comment, Commentary, Reflection, Note, An- 
notation, Gloss. A remark is brief and cursory, suggested 
by present circumstances and presumably without pre- 
vious thought. An observation is made with some thought 
and care. A comment is a remark or observation bear- 
ing closely upon some situation of facts, some previous 
utterance, or some published work. Remark may be 
substituted by modesty for observation. When printed, 
remarks, observations, or comments may be called reflections: 
as, Burke’s ‘‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France”; 
when they are systematic in explanation of a work, they 
may be called a commentary : as, Lange’s “‘ Commentary on 
Matthew.” A note is primarily a brief writing to help the 
memory ;.then a marginal comment: notes is sometimes 
used modestly for commentary: as, Barnes’s “ Notes on the 
Psalms”; Trench’s “ Notes on the Parables.” A marginal 
comment is more definitely expressed by annotation. A 
gloss is a comment made for the purpose of explanation, 
especially upon a word or passage in a foreign language or 


a peculiar dialect. 
remark? (ré-miirk’), v. t. [¢ re- + markl; cf. 
Ἐ', remarquer = Sp. remarcar, mark again.] To 
mark anew or a second time. 
remarkable (ré-mir’ka-bl), a. and n. [< OF. 
(and F.) remarquable = It. rimarcabile; as re- 
mark. + -able.) I, a. 1. Observable; worthy 
of notice. 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1388. 


Tis remarkable that they 
Talk most who have the least to say. 
Prior, Alma, ii. 
2. Extraordinary; unusual; deserving of par- 
ticular notice; such as may excite admiration 
or wonder; conspicuous; distinguished. 
There is nothing left remarkable 


Beneath the visiting moon. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 15. 67. 


I have breakfasted again with Rogers. The party was 

a remarkable one—Lord John Russell, Tom Moore, Tom 
Campbell, and Luttrell. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 207. 


=Syn. Noticeable, notable, rare, strange, wonderful, un- 
common, singular, striking. 

11.1 ». Something noticeable, extraordinary, 
or exceptional; a noteworthy thing or cireum- 
stance. | 


Jerusalem won by the Turk, with wofull remarkables 
thereat. Fuller, Holy War, ii. 46 (title). (Davies.) 


Some few remarkables are not only still remembered, 
but also well attested. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iv. 1. 


remarkableness (ré-mir’ka-bl-nes), ». The 
character of being remarkable; observable- 
ness; worthiness of remark; the quality of de- 
serving particular notice. 
remarkably (ré-miir’ka-bli), adv. Inaremark- 
able manner; in a manner or degree worthy 
of notice; in an extraordinary manner or de- 
gree; singularly; surprisingly. 
remarked (ré-mirkt’), p. a. 1. Conspicuous; 
noted; remarkable. 
You speak of two 
The most remark'd i’ the kingdom. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., v. 1. 33. 
2. In plate-engraving and etching, bearing or 
characterized by aremark. See remark}, n., 4. 
remarker (ré-miar’kér), ». One who remarks; 
one who makes remarks; a critic. 
She pretends to be a remarker, and looks at every body. 
Steele, Lying Lover, iii. 1. 
remarque, ». See remark, 4. 
remarriage (ré-mar’aj),n. [< OF. (and F.) re- 
marriage; as re- + marriage.| Any marriage 
after the first; a repeated marriage. 
With whom [the Jews] polygamy and remarriages, after 


unjust divorces, were in ordinary use. 
Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, i. § 18. 


remarry (ré-mar’i), v. t andi. [ς F. remarier 
= Pr. remaridar; as re- + marry1.] To marry 
again or a second time. 

remasticate (ré-mas’ti-kat),v.¢. [re- + mas- 
ticate. Cf. F. remastiquer.] To chew again, as 
the eud; ruminate. Imp. Dict. 

remastication (ré-mas-ti-ka’shon), n. [< re- 
masticate + -ion.| The act or process of re- 
masticating; rumination. Imp. Dict. 

remberget, 7. Same as ramberge. 


remediless (rem’e-di-les), a. 


remediless 


remblai (roni-bla’),n. [ς F. remblai, < rembdlay- 
er, OF. remblayer, rembler, embank, ¢ re- + em- 
blayer, emblaer, embarrass, hinder, lit. ‘sow with 
grain’: see emblement.| 1. In fort., the earth 
or materials used to form the whole mass of 
rampart and parapet. It may contain more 
than the déblai from the ditech.—2. In engin., 
the mass of earth brought to form an embank- 
ment in the case of a railway or canal travers- 
ing a natural depression of surface. 
remble (rem’bl), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. rembled, 
ppr. rembling. [Perhaps a var. of ramble: see 
ramble.| To move; remove. [Prov. Eng.] 
Theer wur a boggle in it [the waste], .. . 
But 1 stubb’d ’um oop wi’ the lot, and raiived an’ rembled 
"um oot. Tennyson, Northern Farmer (Old Style). 
Remboth, η. See Remoboth. 
Rembrandtesque (rem-bran-tesk’),a. [ς Rem- 
brandi (see def.) + -esque.] Resembling the 
manner or style of the great Dutch painter and 
etcher Rembrandt (died 1669); specifically, in 
art, characterized by the studied contrast of 
high lights and deep shadows, with suitable 
treatment of chiaroscuro. 
Rembrandtish (rem’ brant-ish), a. [ Rem- 
brandt + -ish1.] Same as Rembrandtesque. Athe- 
neum, No. 3201, p. 287. 
reme}l}, v. 7. A Middle English form of γεαπι]. 
reme?+, ». .A Middle English form of realm. 
remead,”. See remede. 
remeant (ré-mén’), 0. {. [ME. remenen; ¢ re- + 
mean1,|] To give meaning to; interpret. Wyclif. 
Of love y schalle hem so vemene 
That thou schalt knowe what they mene. 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 40. (Halliwell.) 
remeant (ré’mé-ant),a. [< L. remean(t-)s, ppr. 
of remeare, go or come back, < re-, back, + 
meare, go: see meatus.] Coming back; return- 


ing. [Rare.] 
Most exalted Prince, 
Whose peerless knighthood, like the remeant sun 
After too long a night, regilds our clay. 
Kingsley, Saint’s Tragedy, ii. 8. 
remede (ré-méd’),”. [Also remead, remeed, Se. 
remeid ; < OF. remede, F. reméde, a remedy: see 
remedy.| Remedy; redress; help. [Old Eng. 
or Scotch. ] 
But what is thanne a remede unto this, 
But that we shape us soone for to mete? 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1272. 


If it is for ony heinous crime, 
There’s nae remeid for thee. 
Lang Johnny Moir (Child’s Ballads, IV. 276). 


The town’s people were passing sorry for bereaving them 
of their arms by such an uncouth slight — but no remead. 
Spalding, Hist. Troubles in Scotland, I. 230. (Jamieson.) 


An’ strive, wi’ al’ your wit an’ lear, 
To get remead. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 
remediable (ré-mé’di-a-bl), a. [ς OF. reme- 
diable, F. remédiable = Sp. remediable = Pg. 
remediavel = It. rimediabile, < ML. *remediabilis, 
capable of being remedied, « remediare, reme- 
dy: see remedy, v.] Capable of being reme- 
died or cured. 
Not remediable by courts of equity. 
Bacon, Advice to the King. 
remediableness (ré-mé’di-a-bl-nes), n. [< re- 
mediable + -ness.] The state or character of 
being remediable. Bailey. 


remediably (ré-mé’di-a-bli), adv. In aremedi- 
able manner or condition; so as to be suscep- 
tible of remedy or cure. 
remedial (ré-mé’di-al), a. [ς L. remedialis, 
healing, remedial, < remediare, remediari, heal, 
eure: see remedy, v.] Affording a remedy; 
intended for a remedy or for the removal of an 
evil: as, to adopt remedial measures. 
They shall have redress by audita querela, which is a 
writ of a most remedial nature. 
Blackstone, Com., ITI. xxv. 
But who can set limits to the remedial force of spirit? 
Emerson, Nature, Ρ. 86. 
Remedial statutes, See statute. 
remedially (ré-mé’di-al-i), adv. In a remedial 
manner. Imp. Dict. 
remediate} (ré-mé’di-at), a. [ς L. remediatus 
pp. of remediari, heal, eure: see remedy, v.] 
Remedial. 
All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress! Shak., Lear, iv. 4. 17. 
[ς ME. remedy- 
lesse ; < remedy + -less.] 11. Without a remedy; 
not possessing a remedy. 
Thus welle y wote y am remedylesse, 
For me no thyng may comforte nor amend. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. i. θ, 1. 181. (Halliwell.) 
2. Not admitting a remedy; incurable; des- 
perate: as, a remediless disease. 


remediless 
The other sought to stanch his remediless wounds. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


As if some divine commission from heav’n were de- 
scended to take into hearing and commiseration the long 
remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 


8. Irreparable, as a loss or damage. 


She hath time enough to bewail her own folly and reme- 
diless infelicity. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 139. 
This is the affliction of hell, unto whom it affordeth de- 
spair and remediless calamity. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
4+. Not answering as a remedy; ineffectual; 
owerless. Spense7.=Syn. 2 and 3, Irremediable, 
rrecoverable, irretrievable, opeless, 
remedilessly (rem’e-di-les-li), adv. In a man- 
ner or degree that precludes a remedy. 


He going away remedilesly chafing at his rebuke. 


Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i, 


remedilessness (rem’e-di-les-nes), n. The state 
of being remediless, or of not admitting of a 
remedy; incurableness. 
The remedilessness of this disease may be justly ques- 
tioned. Boyle, Works, Τ1. ii. 3. 
remedy (rem’e-di), ”.; pl. remedies (-diz). [< 
ME. remedie, < OF. *remedie, remede, F. reméde 
= Pr. remedi, remeyi = Sp. Pg. It. remedio, <¢ L. 
remedium, a remedy, cure,< re-, again, + mederi, 
heal: see medicine. Cf.remede.] 1. That which 
cures a disease; any medicine or application or 
process which promotes restoration to health or 
alleviates the effects of disease: with for be- 
fore the name of a disease. 
A cool well by, ... 


Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased. Shak., Sonnets, cliv. 


When he [a scorpion] is hurt with one Poison, he seeks 
his Remedy with another. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 165. 


Colchicum with alkalis and other remedies for gout, 
such as a course of Friedrichshall or Carlsbad waters, 
will prove of great service. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 188. 
2. That which corrects or counteracts an evil 
of any kind; relief; redress; reparation. 

For in holi writt thou made rede, 


“Tn helle is no remedie.” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 50. 


Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 11. 
3. In law, the means given for obtaining 
through a court of justice any right or com- 
pensation or redress for a wrong.— 4. In coin- 
ing, a certain allowance at the mint for devia- 
tion from the standard weight and fineness of 
coins: same as allowance1, 7.— 5+. A course of 
action to bring about a certain result. 

Ye! nere it [were it not] that I wiste a remedye 


To come ageyn, right here I wolde dye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1623. 


Provisional remedy. See provisional.—The divine 
remedy. See divine.=Syn.1 and 2. Cure, restorative, 
specific, antidote, corrective. 


remedy (rem’e-di), v. t.; pret. and pp. remedied, 
ppr. remedying. [< late ME. remedyen, < OF. 
remedier, F'. remédier = Pr. Sp. Pg. remediar = 
It. rimediare, < L. remediare, remediari, heal, 
cure, <remedium, aremedy: see remedy,n.] 1. 
To cure; heal: as, to remedy a disease.— 2. To 
repair or remove something evil from; restore 
to a natural or proper condition. 
I desire your majesty to remedy the matter. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1549. 
3. To remove or counteract, as something evil; 
redress. 
If you cannot even as you would remedy vices which 
use and custom have confirmed, yet for this cause you 


must not leave and forsake the common-wealth. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 


Whoso believes that spiritual destitution is to be reme- 
died only by a national church may with some show of 
reason propose to deal with physical destitution by an 
analogous SEP ESA - 

. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 348. 
remeed, remeid, η. See remede. 
remelantt, x. A Middle English form of rema- 
nent, remnant. 
remember (ré-mem’bér), v. [< ME. remembren, 

< OF. remembrer (refi.), F. remembrer = Pr. 
remembrar = OSp. remembrar = Pg. lembrar = 
It. rimembrare (also in mod. form directly after 
L., F. rémemorer = Pr. Sp. Pg. rememorar = It. 
rimemorare), < LL. rememorari, ML. also re- 
memorare, recall to mind, remember, ς L. re-, 
again, + memorare, bring to remembrance, 
mention, recount,< memor, remembering, mind- 
ful: see memorate, memory.] I. trans. 1. To 
bring again to the memory; recall to mind; 
recollect. 


Now calleth us to remember our sins past. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 36, 
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To remember is to perceive any thing with memory, or 
with a consciousness that it was known or perceived before. 
Locke, Human Understanding, I. iv. 20. 


2. To bear or keep in mind; have in memory; 
be capable of recalling when required; preserve 
unforgotten: as, to remember one’s lessons; to 
remember all the circumstances. 


Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 95, 


Remembering no more of that other day 

Than the hot noon remembereth of the night, 

Than summer thinketh of the winter white. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 427. 


3. To be continually thoughtful of; have pres- 
ent to the attention; attend to; bear in mind: 
opposed to forget. 


Remember whom thou hast aboard. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 20. 


Remember what I warn thee, shun to taste. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 327. 
But still remember, if you mean to please, 
To press your point with modesty and ease. 
; Cowper, Conversation, 1. 103. 
4+. To mention. 


The selfe same sillable to be sometime long and some- 
time short for the eares better satisfaction, as hath bene 
before remembred, Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 89. 


Now call we our high court of parliament... . 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
As I before remember’d, all our state. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 142. 


Pliny, Solinus, Ptolemy, and of late Leo the African, re- 
member unto us a river in Athiopia, famous by the name 
of Niger. B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness, 


5+. To put in mind; remind; reflexively, to re- 
mind one’s self (to be reminded). 


This Eneas is comen to Paradys 
Out of the swolowe of helle: and thus in joye 
Remembreth him of his estaat in Troye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1106. 


I may not ease me hert as in this case, 
That doth me harme whanne I remembre me. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 583. 


One only thing, as it comes into my mind, let me re- 
member you of, 
Sir P, Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 308), 


I'll not remember you of my own lord. 
Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 281. 


She then remembered to his thought the place 
Where he was going. B. Jonson, A Panegyre. 


Tle tell ye, or at least remember ye, for most of ye know 
it already. Milton, Church-Government, Π., Conc. 


6. To keep in mind with gratitude, favor, con- 
fidence, affection, respect, or any other feeling 
or emotion. 


Remember the sabbath day, to keepit holy. Ex. xx. 8. 


If thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of thine hand- 
maid and remember me. 1Sam. i. 11. 


That they may have their wages duly paid ’em, 
And something over to remember me by. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 151. 


Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty I remember yet. 
Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 2. 


7. To take notice of and give money or other 
present to: said of one who has done some ac- 
tual or nominal service and expects a fee for it. 


{Knocking within.] Porter. Anon, anon! I pray you 
remember the porter. [Opens the gate.] 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3, 28. 


Remember your courtesy, be covered; put on your 
hat: addressed to one who remained bareheaded after 
saluting, and intended to remind him that he had al- 
ready made his salute. 


I do beseech thee, remember thy courtesy ; I beseech 
thee, apparel thy head. Shak., L. Πω, L., v. 1. 103. 


Pray you remember your courts’'y. . .. Nay, pray you 
be cover’d. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour (ed. Gifford), i. 1. 


To be rememberedt, to recall; recollect; have in re- 
membrance. Compare def. 5. 


To your extent I canne right wele agree; 
Ther isaland I am remembryd wele, 
Men call it Perse, a plenteuous contre. 
Generydes (E. E. T. §.), 1. 619. 


Now by my troth, if I had been remember'd, 
I could have given my uncle’s grace a flout. 
Shak., Rich. II1., ii. 4. 23. 


She always wears a muff, if you be remembered. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


To remember one to or unto, to recall one to the re- 
membrance of; commend one to: used in complimentary 
messages: as, remember me to your family. 


Remember me 
In all humility wnto his highness. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 2. 160. 


Remember me to my old Companions. Remember me to 
my Friends. NV. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 27. 


=Syn. 1. Remember, Recollect. Remember implies that a 
thing exists in the memory, not that it is actually present 
in the thoughts at the moment, but that it recurs without 
effort. Recollect means that a fact, forgotten or partially 
lost to memory, is after some effort recalled and present 
tothe mind. Remembrance is the store-house, recollection 
the act of culling out this article and that from the reposi- 


rememberable (ré-mem’bér-a-bl), a. 


remembrance 


tory. He remembers everything he hears, and can recollect 
any statement when called on. The words, however, are 
often confounded, and we say we cannot remember a thing 
when we mean we cannot recollect it. See memory. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To hold something in remem- 


brance; exercise the faculty of memory. 


I remember 
Of such a time; being my sworn servant, 
The duke retain’d him his. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 2. 190. 
As I remember, there were certain low chairs, that 
looked like ebony, at Esher, and were old and pretty. 
Gray, Letters, I. 217. 


2+. To return to the memory; come to mind: 
used impersonally. 

But, Lord Crist ! whan that it remembreth me 

Upon my yowthe and on my jolitee, 


It tikleth me aboute myn herte roote. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 469. 


[< re- 
member + -able.| Capable or worthy of being 
remembered. 


The earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things. Wordsworth, Prelude, i. 


rememberably (ré-mem’bér-a-bli), adv. In a 


rememberable manner; soasto be remembered. 


My golden rule is to relate everything as briefly, as 
perspicuously, and as rememberably as possible. 
Southey, 1805 (Mem. of Taylor of Norwich, II.77). (Davies.) 


rememberer (ré-mem’bér-ér),. One who re- 


members. 


A brave master to servants, and a rememberer of the 
least good office; for his flock, he transplanted most of 
them into plentiful soils. Sir H. Wotton. (Latham.) 


remembrance (ré-mem’brans),. [Early mod. 


E. also remembraunce; < ME. remembrance, re- 


membraunce, < OF, remembrance, remembraunce, ° 


EF. remembrance = Pr. remembransa = Sp. remem- 
branza = Pg. remembranca, lembranga = It. ri- 
membranza, < ML. as if *rememorantia,< rememo- 
rare, remember: see remember.| 1. The act of 
remembering; the keeping of a thing in mind 
or recalling it to mind; a revival in the mind 
or memory. 


All knowledge is but remembrance. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 2. 
Remembrance is but the reviving of some past know- 
ledge. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. i. 9. 
Remembrance and reflection, how allied ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 225. 


2. The power or faculty of remembering ; mem- 
ory; also, the limit of time over which the mem- 
ory extends. 


Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance. Milton, P. L., viii. 204. 


When the word perception is used properly and without 
any figure, it is never applied to things past. And thus 
it is distinguished from remembrance. 

Reid, Intellectual Powers, i. 1. 


3. The state of being remembered; the state 
of being held honorably in memory. 


The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 
Ps. cxii. 6. 
Grace and remembrance be to you both. 
Shak., W. 'T., iv. 4. 76. 
Oh! scenes in strong remembrance set! 
Scenes never, never to return | 
Burns, The Lament. 


4. That which is remembered; a recollection. 


How sharp the point of this remembrance is ! 
Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 158, 


The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 
Tate and Brady, Ps. cxii. 6. 


5. That which serves to bring to or keep in 
mind. 

I pray, Sir, be my continual remembrance to the Throne 
of grace. 

W. Bradford, in Appendix to New England’s Memorial, 

[p. 435. 

(a) An account preserved ; a memorandum or note to pre- 
serve or assist the memory; arecord; mention. 


Auferius, the welebelouyd kyng 
That was of Ynd, and ther had his dwellyng 
Till he was putte [from] his enheritaunce, 
Wherof be fore was made remembraunce. 
Generydes (KE. E. T. 5.), 1. 2177. 


Let the understanding reader take with him three or 
four short remembrances... . The memorandums I would 
commend to him are these. 

Chillingworth, Relig. of Protestants, Ans. to Fifth Chapter, 
[5 29. 


(0) A monument ; a memorial. 


And it is of trouthe, as they saye there, and as it is as- 
sygned by token of a fayre stone layde for remembraunce, 
yt our blessyd Lady and seynt John Euangelyste stode not 
aboue vpon the hyghest pte of the Mounte of Caluery at 
the passyon of our Lord. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 27. 

If I neuer deserue anye better remembraunce, let mee 
. . . beepitaphed the Inuentor of the English Hexameter. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


remembrance 
9 A token by which one is kept in the memory; a keep- 


6. 
I am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 291. 
I pray you accept 
This small remembrance of a father’s thanks 
For so assur’d a benefit. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, v. 2. 


6. The state of being mindful; thought; re- 
gard; consideration; notice of something ab- 
sent. 

In what place that euer I be in, the moste remembraunce 


that I shall haue shall be vpon yow, and on yowre nedes. 
Merlin (E. EK. T. 8.), i. 49. 


We with wises’ sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 7. 


The Puritans, to keep the remembrance of their unity 
one with another, and of their peaceful compact with the 
Indians, named their forest settlement Concord. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
7t. Admonition; reminder. 


I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 
With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ’gainst me. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 115. 


Clerks of the remembrance. See remembrancer, 2.— 
To make remembrancet, to bring to remembrance ; 
recount; relate.=Syn. 1, 2, and 4, Recollection, Reminis- 
cence, etc. See memory. ; 

[ς re- 


remembrancer (rée-mem’bran-sér), 3. 
membrance + -er1.| 1. One who or that which 
reminds or revives the memory of anything. 

Astronomy in all likelihood was knowne to Abraham, to 


whom the heauenly stars might be Remembrancers of that 
promise, so shallthy seed be. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 65. 


Premature consolation is but the remembrancer of sor- 
row. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 
_ All the young fellows crowd up toask her to dance, and, 
taking from her waist a little mother-of-pearl remem- 
brancer, she notes them down. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 
2. An officer in the Exchequer of England, em- 
ployed to record documents, make out process- 
es, etc.; a recorder. These officers were formerly 
called clerks of the remembrance, and were three in number 
— the king’sremembrancer, the lord treasurer's remembran- 
cer, and the remembrancer of jirst-fruits. The queen’s re- 
membrancer’s department now has a place in the central 
office of the Supreme Court. The name is also given to an 
officer of certain corporations: as, the remembrancer of the 
city of London. 


These rents [ceremonial rents, as a horseshoe, etc.] are 
now received by the Queen’s Remembrancer afew days be- 
fore the beginning of Michaelmas term. 

1’. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 8. 
rememorancet,”. [ME. rememoraunee, a var., 
after ML. *rememorantia, of remembraunce: see 
remembrance.| Remembrance. 
Nowe menne it call, by all rememorauncee, 
Constantyne noble, wher to dwell he did enclyne. 
Hardyng’s Chronicle, f. 50. (Halliwell.) 


rememoratet (ré-mem’o-rat), v.#. [< LL. reme- 
moratus, pp. of rememorari, remember: see re- 
member.) Toremember; revive in the memory. 


We shall ever find the like difficulties, whether we re- 
memorate or learne anew. 


1. Bryskett, Civil Life (1606), p. 128. 
rememorationt (ré-mem-o-ra’shon),». [Early 
mod, E. rememoracioun; ς OF. rememoration, 
F. remémoration, < ML. rememoratio(n-), < LL. 
rememorari, remember: see remember, rememo- 
rate.| Remembrance. 
The story requires a particular rememoration. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 256. 
rememorativet (ré-mem’o-ra-tiv),a. [< F. re- 
mémoratif = Sp. Pg. rememorativo; as rememo- 
rate + -ive.] Recalling to mind; reminding. 
For whi, withoute rememoratiif signes of a thing, or of 
thingis, the rememoracioun, or the remembraunce, of thilk 
thing or thingis muste needis be the febler. 

Pocock, quoted in Waterland’s Works, X. 254. 
remenantt, ». An obsolete form of remnant. 
remenel}, v. t. See remean. 
remene“t, v. {. [ς OF. (and F.) remener (= Pr. 

ramenar = It. rimenare), < re-, again, + mener, 
< ML. minare, conduct, lead, bring: see mien. ] 
To bring back. Vernon MS. (Halliwell.) 
remerciet, remercyt (ré-mér’si), v. t [< OF. 
F. remercier (= Pr. remarciar), thank, « re-, 
again, + mercier, thank, < merci, thanks: see 
mercy.| To thank. 
She him remercied as the Patrone of her life. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 16. 
remerciest, ”. pl. [< remercie, v.] Thanks. 
: So mildely did he, beying the conquerour, take the vn- 
thankefulnesse of persones by hym conquered & subdued 
who did... . not render thankes ne saie remercies for that 


thei had been let bothe safe and sounde, 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, ii. Philippos, § 7 


remercyt, v. ¢ See remercie. 
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remerge (ré-mérj’), v. i. [ς L. remergere, dip 
in or immerse again, < re-, again, + mergere, 
dip: see merge.] To merge again. 
That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 
Is faith as vague as all unsweet. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xvii. 


remevet, v. A Middle English variant of re- 
move. 

remewt, remuet,v.¢. [ME. remewen, remuen, ς 
OF. remuer, Ἐ'. remuer, moye, stir, = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
remudar = It. rimutare, change, alter, trans- 
form, ς ML. remutare, change, < L. re-, again, 
+ mutare, change: see mews and mue. The 
sense in ME. and OF. is appar. due in part to 
confusion with remove (ME. remeven, etc.).] 
To remove. 

The hors of bras, that may nat be remewed, 


It stant as it were to the ground yglewed. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 173. 


Sette eke noon almondes but greet and newe, 
’ And hem is best in Feveryere remewe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 54. 

remex (ré’meks), n.; pl. remiges (rem‘i-jéz). 
[NL., < L. remex (remig-), a rower, oarsman, < 
remus, an oar, + agere, move.|] Inornith., one 
of the flight-feathers; one of the large stiff 
quill-feathers of a bird’s wing which form 
most of its spread and correspond to the rec- 
trices or rudder-feathers of the tail. They are 
distinguished from ordinary contour-feathers by never 
having aftershafts, and by being almost entirely of penna- 
ceous structure. They are divided into three series, the 
primaries, the secondaries,-and the tertiaries or tertials, 


according to their seat upon the pinion, the forearm, or the 
upper arm. See diagram under bird. 


remiform (rem’i-férm), a. [< L. remus, an oar, 
+ forma, form.] Shaped like an oar. 

remigable (rem’i-ga-bl), a. [<L. remigare, row 
(< remus, an oar, + agere, move), + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being rowed upon; fit to float an oared 
boat. 

Where steril remigable marshes now 
Feed neighb’ring cities, and admit the plough. 
Cotton, tr. of Montaigne, xxiv. (Davies.) 
remiges, 7. Plural of remex. 

Remigia (ré-mij’i-i), n. [NL. (Guenée, 1852), 
< L. remigium, a rowing: see remex.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, typical of the family Remi- 
gtide, distinguished by the vertical, moderately 
long palpi with the third joint lanceolate. The 


genus is wide-spread, and comprises about 20 species, 
more common in tropical America than elsewhere. 


remigial (ré-mij’i-al), a. [< NL. remex (remig-) 
+ -αι.] Of or pertaining to a remex or 
remiges. 


In this the remigial streamers do not lose their barbs. 
4. Newton, Ώπογο. Brit., X. 712. 


Remigiide (rem-i-ji’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Gue- 
née, 1852), < Remigia + -idz.] A family of 
noctuid moths, typified by the genus Remigia, 
with stout bodies, and in the male sex with very 
hairy legs, the hind pair woolly and the tarsi 
densely tufted. It is a widely distributed fam- 
ily, comprising 7 genera. Usually written Re- 
migide, and, as a subfamily, Remiging., 

remigrate (rem’i-grat or ré-mi’grat), v.i. [ς 
L. remigratus, pp. of remigrare, go back, return, 
ς re-, back, + migrare, migrate: see migrate.] 
To migrate again; remove toa former place or 
state; return. 

When the salt of tartar from which it is distilled hath 
retained or deprived it of the sulphurous parts of the spirit 
of wine, the rest, which is incomparably the greater part 
of the liquor, will remigrate into phlegm. 

Boyle, Works, I. 499. 

remigration (rem-i-gra’shon orré-mi-gra’shon), 

nm. [< remigrate + -ἶοπ.] Repeated migration ; 

removal back; a migration to a place formerly 
occupied. 

The Scots, transplanted hither, became acquainted with 
our customs, which, by occasional remigrations, became 
diffused in Scotland. Hale. 

Remijia (ré-mij’i-i), π. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1829), named from a surgeon, Remijo, 
who used its bark instead of cinchona.] <A 
genus of dicotyledonous sympetalous shrubs 
of the family Rubiacex, tribe Cinchonex. It 
is characterized by a woolly and salver-shaped corolla 
with five valvate lobes and a smooth and enlarged throat, 
and by a septicidal two-celled and somewhat ovoid cap- 
sule, with numerous peltate seeds and subcordate seed- 
leaves. The 12 or 14species are all natives of South America. 
They are shrubs or small and slender trees, with weak and 
almost unbranched stem, bearing opposite or whorled rev- 
olute leaves, sometimes large, thick, and coriaceous, often 
with very large lanceolate stipules. The flowers are rather 
small, white or rose-colored, and fragrant, clustered in 
axillary and prolonged racemes. Several species are still 


in medicinal use. See cuprea-bark, cupreine, and cinchon- 
amine. i 
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reminiscential 


remind (ré-mind’), v.t [< re- + mind1; appar. 
suggested by remember.] To put in mind; 
bring to the remembrance of; recall or bring 
to the notice of: as, to remind a person of his 
promise. 
Where mountain, river, forest, field, and grove 


Remind him of his Maker’s pow’r and love. 
owper, Retirement, 1. 30. 


I have often to go through a distinct process of thought 
to remind myself that I am in New England, and not in 
Middle England still. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 170. 


reminder (ré-min’dér),n. [< remind + -erl.] 
One who or that which reminds; anything 
which serves to awaken remembrance. 
remindful (ré-mind’fil), a. [< remind + -ful.] 
1. Tending or adapted to remind; careful to 
remind. Southey. 
The slanting light touched the crests of the clods ina 
newly ploughed field to her left with a vivid effect, re- 


mindful of the light-capped wavelets on an eventful bay. 
Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 212. 


2. Remembering. 
Meanwhile, remindful of the convent bars, 
Bianca did not watch these signs in vain. 
Hood, Bianca’s Dream, st. 32. 
remingtonite (rem’ing-ton-it), n. [Named:af- 
ter Mr. Edward Remington, at one time super- 
intendent of the mine where it was found.] <A 
little-known mineral oceurring as a thin rose- 
colored coating in serpentine in Maryland. It 
is essentially a hydrated carbonate of cobalt. 
Remington rifle. See rifle. 
reminiscence (rem-i-nis’ens), nm. [< OF. remi- 
xniscence, F. réminiscence = Pr. Sp. Pg. reminis- 
cencia = It. reminiscenza, reminiscenzia, ς LL. 
reminiscentie, pl., remembrances, ς L. reminis- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of reminisci, remember: see rem- 
iniscent.} 1. The act or power of recollect- 
ing; recollection; the voluntary exertion of the 
reproductive faculty of the understanding; the 
recalling of the past to mind. 
I cast about for all circumstances that may revive my 


memory or veminiscence. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. (Latham.) 


The reproductive faculty is governed by the laws which 
regulate the succession of our thoughts — the laws, as they 
are called, of mental association. If these laws are al- 
lowed to operate without tne intervention of the will, this 
faculty may be called suggestion or spontaneous sugges- 
tion. Whereas, if applied under theinfluenceof the will, 
it will properly obtain the name of reminiscence or recol- 
lection. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xx. 
2. That which is recollected or recalled to 
mind; a relation of what is recollected; a nar- 
ration. of past incidents, events, and character- 
isties within one’s personal knowledge: as, the 
reminiscences of a quinquagenarian. 

I will here mention what is the most important of all 
my reminiscences, viz. that in my childhood my mother 
was to me everything. 

H. C. Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences and Correspon- 

(dence, i. 

3. In music, a composition which is not intended 

to be original in its fundamental idea, but only 

in its manner of treatment.=Syn. 1. Recollection, 
Remembrance, etc. See memory. — 

reminiscencyt (rem-i-nis’en-si), η. 

niscence (see -cy).] Reminiscence. 

Reminiscency, when she [the soul] searches out some- 
thing that’ she has let slip out of her memory. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 5. 


reminiscent (rem-i-nis’ent),a.andn. [<L.remi- 
niscen(t-)s, ppr. of reminisct, remember, < re-, 
again, + min-, base of me-min-isse, remember, 
think over, akin to men(t-)s, mind: see mental}, 
mind, ete. Reminiscent is not connected with 
remember.) I, a. Having the faculty of mem- 
ory; calling to mind; remembering; also, in- 
clined to recall the past; habitually dwelling 
on the past. 
Some other state of which we have been previously con 
scious, and are now reminiscent. Sir W. Hamilton, 


During the earlier stages of human evolution, then, im- 
agination, being almost exclusively reminiscent, is almost 
incapable of evolving new ideas. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 492. 

II, x. One who ealls to mind and records 
past events. -- 

reminiscential (rem’i-ni-sen’shal), a. [ς remi- 
niscent + -ial.| Of or pertaining to reminis- 
cence or recollection. 

Would truth dispense, we could be content, with Plato, 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual 
acquisition were but reminiscential evocation, and new 
impressions but the colouring of old stamps which stood 


pale in the soul before. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref., p. i. 


At the sound of the name, no reminiscential atoms... 
stirred and marshalled themselves in my brain. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 90. 


[As remi- 


reminiscentially 
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remit 


reminiscentially (rem’i-ni-sen‘shal-i), adv. In see remiss, remit.] Leavings; scraps; pieces remissness (ré-mis’nes),. The state or char- 


a reminiscential manner; by way of calling to 
mind. 

Reminiscere Sunday. [So called because the 
Sarum introit, taken from Ps. xxv. 6, begins 
with the word reminiscere (11. reminiscere, impv. 
of reminisci, remember: see reminiscent).| The 
second Sunday in Lent. Also Reminiscere. 

reminisciont, η. [Irreg. < reminisc(ent) + -ion.] 
Remembrance; reminiscence. 

Stir my thoughts 
With reminiscion of the spirit’s promise. 
Chapman, Bussy D’Ambois, v. i. 
reminiscitory (rem-i-nis’i-t6-ri),a. [< reminis- 
c(ent) + -it-ory.] Remembering, or having to do 
with the memory; reminiscential. [Rare.] 
I still bore a reminiscitory spite against Mr. Job Jonson, 


which I was fully resolved to wreak. 
Bulwer, Pelham, lxxiii. 


romipad (rem’i-ped), a andn. [< LL. remipes, 

oar-footed, < L. remus, an oar, + pes (ped-) = E. 
foot.) I, a. Having oar-shaped feet, or feet 
that are used as oars; oar-footed. 

ΤΙ. ». A remiped animal, as a crustacean or 
an insect. 

Remipes (rem’i-péz), n. [NL.: see remiped.] 
1. In Crustacea, a genus of crabs of the fam- 
ily Hippide. R. testudinarius is an Australian 
species.— 2. In entom.: (a) A genus of coleop- 
terous insects. (b) A genus of hemipterous 
insects. 

remise (ré-miz’), n. [< OF. remise, delivery, 
release, restoration, reference, remitting, etc., 
F. remisé, a delivery, release, allowance, de- 
lay, livery (voiture de remise, a livery-carriage) ; 
ef. LL. remissa, pardon, remission; ς L. re- 
missa, fem. of remissus (> F. remis), pp. of 
remittere (> EF. remettre), remit, release: see 
remit.| 1. In law, a granting back; a surren- 
der; release, as of a claim.—2. A livery-car- 
riage: so called (for French voiture de remise) 
as kept in a carriage-house, and distinguished 
from a fiacre or hackney-coach, which is found 
on a stand in the public street. 

This has made Glass for Coaches very cheap and com- 
mon, so that eyen many of the Fiacres or Hackneys, and 
all the Remises, have one large Glass before. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, Ρ. 142. 


3. In fencing, a second thrust which hits the 
mark after the first thrust has missed, made 
while the fencer is extended in the lunge. In 
modern fencing for points the remise is discouraged, be- 
ing often ignored by judges as a count, because greater 
srerencs and fairness are obtained if the fencer returns 
to his guard when his first thrust has not reached, and 
parries the return blow of his opponent. 


remise (ré-miz’), v. t%.; pret. and pp. remised, 
ppr. remising. [< remise,n.] 1+. Tosend back; 
remit. 
Yet think not that this Too-too-Much remises 
Ought into nought; it but the Form disguises. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
2. To give or grant back; release a claim to; 
resign or surrender by deed. 

The words generally used therein (that is, in releases] 

are remised, released, and for ever quit-claimed. 
Blackstone, Com., II. xx. 
remiss (ré-mis’), α. and π. [= OF. remis, F. 
remis = Sp. remiso = Pg. remisso = It. rimesso, 
ς L. remissus, slack, remiss, pp. of remittere, 
remit, slacken, etc.: see remit.) I, a. 1. Not 
energetic or diligent in performance; careless 
in performing duty or business; not comply- 
ing with engagements at all, or not in due 
time; negligent; dilatory; slack. 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4, 143. 

It often happens that they whoare most secure of truth 
on their side are most apt to be remiss and careless, and 
to comfort themselves with some good old sayings, as God 
will provide, and Truth will prevail. 

Stillingfleet; Sermons, IT. i. 

Bashfulness, melancholy, timorousness, cause many of 
us to be too backward and remiss. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 197. 
2. Wanting earnestness or activity; slow; 
relaxed; languid. 

The water deserts the corpuscles, unless it flow with a 
precipitate motion ; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remiss. 

Woodward. 
=Syn. 1. Neglectful, etc, (see negligent), careless, thought- 
less, inattentive, slothful, backward, behindhand. 

ΤΙ! ~. An act of negligence. 

Such manner of men as, by negligence of Magistrates and 


emisses of lawes, euery countrie breedeth great store of. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 55. 


remissailest, ». pl. [ME. remyssailes, < OF. *re- 
missailes < remis, pp. of remetire, cast aside: 


of refuse. 


Laade not thy trenchour with many remyssailes. 
Babees Book (EK, E. T. 8.), p. 28. 


remissful (ré-mis’ful), a. [ς remiss + -ful.] 
Ready to grant remission or pardon; forgiving; 
gracious. [Rare.] 
As though the Heavens, in their remissful doom, 
Took those best-lov’d from worser days to come. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i, 11. 
remissibility (ré-mis-i-bil’i-ti),n. [« remissible 
+ -ity (see -bility).| Capability of being remit- 
ted orabated; the character of being remissible. 
This is a greater testimony of the certainty of the re- 
missibility of our greatest sins. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 5. 
The eleventh and last of all the properties that seem to 


be requisite in alot of punishment is that of remissibility. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xv. 25. 


remissible (ré-mis’i-bl), a. [< OF. remissible, 
F. rémissible = Sp. remisible = Pg. remissivel = 
It. remissibile, < svi remissibilis, pardonable, 
easy, light, « L. remittere, pp. remissus, remit, 
pardon: see remit, remiss.] Capable of being 
remitted or forgiven. 

They [papists] allow them [certain sins] to be such as 
deserve punishment, although such as are easily pardon- 
able: remissible, of course, or expiable by an easy peni- 
tence. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 9. 

remissio injurie (ré-mis’i-6 in-jé’ri-é6). [L.: 
remissio, remission; injurie, gen. of injuria, in- 
jury: see injury.] In Scots law, in an action 
of divorce for adultery, a plea implying that 
the pursuer has already forgiven the offense; 
condonation. 

remission (ré-mish’on), π. [ς ME. remission, 
remissioun, < OF. remission, F. rémission = Pr. 
remissio = Sp. remision = Pg. remissio = It. re- 
missione, rimissione, ς L. remissio(n-), a sending 
back, relaxation, ς remittere, pp. remissus, send 
back, remit: see remit.] The act of remitting. 
(at) The act of sending back. 

The fate of her [Lot’s wife] . . . gave rise to the poets’ 
fiction of the loss of Eurydice and her remission into hell, 


for her husband’s turning to look upon her. 
Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, iii. 1. (Latham.) 


(b) The act of sending to a distant place, as money; re- 
mittance. 


The remission of a million every year to England. 
Swift, To the Abp. of Dublin, Concerning the Weavers. 


(c) Abatement; a temporary subsidence, as of the force 
or violence of a disease or of pain, as distinguished from 
intermission, in which the disease leaves the patient en- 
tirely for a time. 


Remittent [fever] has a morning remission ; yellow fever 
has not. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1335. 


(d) Diminution or cessation of intensity ; abatement; re- 
laxation ; moderation: as, the remission of extreme rigor ; 
the remission of close study or of labor. 


As too much bending breaketh the bowe, so too much 
remission spoyleth the minde. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 112. 


Darkness fell 
Without remission of the blast or shower. 
Wordsworth. 


(e) Discharge or relinquishment, as of a debt, claim, or 

right ; a giving up: as, the remission of a tax or duty, 
Another ground of the bishop’s fears is the remission of 

the first fruits and tenths. Swift. 


(f) The act of forgiving ; forgiveness; pardon; the giving 
up of the punishment due to a crime. 


Neuerthelesse, to them that with deuocion beholde it 
afer is graunted clene remyssyon. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 30. 
My penance is to call Lucetta back, 
And ask remission for my folly past. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 65. 


All wickedness is weakness; that plea therefore 
With God or man will gain thee no remission. 
Milton, 3. A., 1. 835. 


Intension and remission of formst. See intension. 
—Remission of sins, in Scrip., deliverance from the guilt 
and penalty of sin. The same word (ἀφεσις) is in the author- 
ized version translated remission (Mat. xxvi. 28, etc.), for- 
giveness (Col. i. 14), and deliverance (Luke iv. 18).— Re- 
mission Thursday. Same as Maundy Thursday (which 
see, under maundy).= Syn. (f) Absolution, etc. See par- 
don, 
remissive (ré-mis’iv),a. [= Sp. remisivo, ¢ L. 
remissivus, relaxing, laxative: see remiss.] 1. 
Slackening; relaxing; causing abatement. 
Who bore by turns great Ajax’ seven-fold shield ; 
Whene’er he breathed remissive of his might, 
Tired with the incessant slaughters of the fight. 
Pope, Iliad, xiii. 887. 
2. Remitting; forgiving; pardoning. 
O Lord, of thy abounding love 
To my offence remissive be, 
Wither, tr. of the Psalms, p. 96. (Latham.) 
remissly (ré-mis’li), adv. In a remiss or negli- 
gent manner; carelessly; without close atten- 
tion; slowly; slackly; not vigorously; lan- 
guidly; without ardor. 


acter of being remiss; slackness; carelessness ; 
negligence; lack of ardor or vigor; lack of at- 
tention to any business, duty, or engagement in 
the proper time or with the requisite industry. 
The extraordinary remissenesse of discipline had (til his 
coming) much detracted from the reputation of that Col- 
ledg. Evelyn, Diary, May 10, 1637. 
= Syn. Oversight, etc. See negligence. 
remissory (ré-mis’6-ri), a. [= Sp. remisorz, 
< ML. *remissorius, remissory, < L. remittere, pp. 
remissus, remit: see remiss, remit.] Pertaining 
to remission; serving or tending to remit; ob- 
taining remission. 
They would have us saved by a daily oblation propitia- 
tory, by a sacrifice expiatory or remissory. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
remit (ré-mit’), v.; pret. and pp. remitted, ppr. 
remitting. (Early mod. EK. also remytie; « ME. 
remitten, < OF. remettre, remetre, also remitter, 
F. remettre = Pr. remetre = Sp. remitir = Pg. 
remittir = It. rimettere, < L. remittere, send back, 
abate, remit (LL. pardon), ς re-, back, + mit- 
tere, send: see missile, mission. Cf. admit, com- 
mit, emit, permit, ete.] I, trans. 14. To send 
back. 
And, reverent maister, remitte me summe letter by the 
bringer her of. Paston Letters, 11. 67. 


Whether earth’s an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolness to repair, 
And what she sucks, remits, she still requires 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 


2. Totransmit or send, as money, bills, or other 
things in payment for goods received. 
I have received that money which was remitted here in 


order to release me from captivity. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxvi. 


He promised to remit me what he owed me out of the 
first money he should receive, but I never heard of him 
after. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 58. 
3. To restore; replace. 

In this case the law remits him to his ancient and more 
certain right. Blackstone. (Imp. Dict.) 
4. Totransfer. [Rare.] 


He that vsed to teache did not commonlie vse to beate, 
but remitted that ouer to an other mans charge. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 48. 


5. In Jaw, to transfer (a cause) from one tribu- 
nal or judge to another, particularly from an 
appellate court to the court of original juris- 
diction. See remit, n.—6. To refer. 

Wheche mater I remytte ondly to youre ryght wyse dis- 
crecion. Paston Letters, I. 321. 

In the sixth Year of his Reign, a Controversy arising 
between the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
they appealed to Rome, and the Pope remitted it to the 
King and Bishops of England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 28. 

How I have 
Studied your fair opinion, I remit 
To time. Shirley, Hyde Park, ii. 4. 

The arbiter, an officer to whom the preetor is supposed 

to have remitted questions of fact as to a jury. 
Encye. Brit., II. 312. 
7. To give or deliver up; surrender; resign. 
Prin. Will you have me, or your pearl again? 
Biron, Neither of either; I remit both twain. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 459. 
The Egyptian crown I to your hands remit. 
Dryden, Tyrannic Love, iii. 1. 
8. To slacken; relax the tension of; hence, 
figuratively, to diminish in intensity; make 
less intense or violent; abate. 

Those other motives which gave the animadversions no 
leave to remit a continuall vehemence throughout the 
book. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuns, 

As when a bow is successively intended and remitted. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 222. 

In a short time we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 65. 


9. To refrain from exacting; give up, in whole 
or in part: as, to remit punishment. 

Thy slanders I forgive ; and therewithal 

Remit thy other forfeits. Shak., M. for M.,v. 1. 526. 


Remit awhile the harsh command, 
And hear me, or my heart will break. 
5 Crabbe, Works, I. 248. 
10. To pardon; forgive. 


Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them. 
John xx. 23. 
’Tis the law 


That, if the party who complains remit 
The offender, he is freed: is 't not so, lords? 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 


Remit 
What’s past, and I will meet your best affection. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, v. 1. 
11+. To omit; cease doing. [Rare.]| 


I have remitted my verses all this while; I think I have 
forgot them. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 


‘=$yn. 2. Το forward.—9Q, To release, relinquish. 





renit 


II. intrans. 1. To slacken; become less in- 
tense or rigorous. 

When our passions remit, the vehemence of our speech 
remits too. W. Broome, Notes on the Odyssey. (Johnson.) 


How often have I blest the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 16, 


She [Sorrow] takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlviii. 
2. To abate by growing less earnest, eager, or 
active. 

By degrees they remitted of their industry, loathed their 
business, and gave way to their pleasures. South. 
3. In med., to abate in violence for a time with- 
out intermission: as, a fever remits at a cer- 
tain hour every day.—4. In com., to transmit 
money, ete. 

They obliged themselves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum. Addison. 
Remitting bilious fever, remitting icteric fever. 
See fever}. 

remit (ré-mit’),”. [<remit,v.] 1. In Scots law, 
a remission; a sending back. In judicial procedure, 
applied to an interlocutor or judgment transferring a 
cause either totally or partially, or for some specific pur- 
pose, from one tribunal or judge to another, or to a judi- 
cial ΑΦΗ for the execution of the purposes of the 
remit, 
2. A formal communication from a body hav- 
ing higher jurisdiction, to one subordinate to it. 

remitment (ré-mit’ment), n. [ς remit + -ment. 
Cf. It. rimettimento.| The act of remitting, or 
the state of being remitted; remission; remit- 
tance; forgiveness; pardon. 

Yet all law, and God’s law especially, grants every where 
to error easy remitments, even where the utmost penalty 
exacted were no undoing. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

remittable (ré-mit’a-bl), a. [< remit + -able.] 
Same as remissible. Cotgrave. 

remittal (ré-mit’al), ». [< remit + -al.]_1. 
A remitting; a giving up; surrender.—2, The 
act of sending, as money; remittance. 

remittance (ré-mit’ans), n. [< remit + -ance.] 
1. The act of transmitting money, bills, or the 
like, to another place.—2. A sum, bills, ete., 
remitted in payment. 

remittancer (ré-mit’an-sér), n. [ς remittance 
+ -erl,] One who sends a remittance. 

Your memorialist was stopped and arrested at Bayonne, 
by order from his remittancers at Madrid. 

Cumberland, Memoirs, 11. 170. (Latham.) 
remittee (ré-mit-é’), ». [ς remit + -eel,.] A 
person to whom a remittance is sent. 
remittent (ré-mit’ent),a. andn. [= F. rémet- 
tant = Sp. remitente = Pg. remittente = It. ri- 
mettente, < 1. remitten(t-)s, ppr. of remittere, 
remit, abate: see remit.] I, a. Temporarily 
abating; having remissions from time to time: 
noting diseases the symptoms of which di- 
minish very considerably, but never entirely 
disappear as in intermittent diseases.— Biliary, 
boon aan infantile, marsh remittent fever. See 
everl.—Remittent bilious fever. See fever!.—Re- 


mittent fever. See feverl.— Yellow remittent fever. 
See fever1. 


II. η. Same as remittent fever (which see, 
yunder fever). 
remitter! (ré-mit’ér), n. [< remit + -erl.] One 
who remits. (a) One who makes remittance for pay- 
ment. (6) One who pardons. 


Not properly pardoners, forgivers, or remitters of sin, as 
though the sentence in heaven depended upon the sen- 
tence in earth. Fulke, Against Allen, Ρ. 148. (Latham.) 

remitter? (ré-mit’ér), n. [ς OF. remitter, re- 
mettre, inf. used as a noun: see remit, v.] In 
law, the sending or setting back of a person 
to a title or right he had before; the restitu- 
tion of a more ancient and certain right to a 
person who has right to lands, but is out of pos- 
session, and has afterward the freehold cast 
upon him by some subsequent defective title, by 
operation of law, by virtue of which he enters, 
the law in such case reinstating him as if pos- 
sessing under his original title, free of encum- 
brances suffered by the possessor meanwhile. 
- In Hillary term I went. 
You said, if I returned next ’size in Lent, 
I should be in remitter of your grace. 
Donne, Satires, ii. 
remittitur (ré-mit’i-tér), n. ([L., ‘it is sent 
back’ or remitted.] In law: (a) Relinquish- 
ment of a part of the damages found by a jury. 
(0) The return of a record from the court of 
‘ review to the lower court for proceedings as 
specified, as for execution or a new trial. An- 
derson, Dict. of Law. 
remittor (ré-mit’or), n. [< remit + -orl.] In 
x law, same as remitter2, 


remnant (rem’nant), a. and απ. [Contr. from 
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remenant, remanent, < ME. remenant, remenaunt, 
< OF. remenant, remenaunt, remainder: see re- 
manent.| I.+ a. Remaining; yet left. 


But when he once had entred Paradise, 
The remnant world he iustly did despise. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Wecks, ii., Eden. 


II, x. 1. That which is left or remains; the 
remainder; the rest. 


The remenant were anhanged, moore and lesse, 
That were consentant of this cursednesse. 
Chaucer, Physician’s Tale, 1. 275. 
The remnant that are left of the captivity there in the 
province are in great affliction and reproach. Neh. i. 3. 


Westward the wanton Zephyr wings his flight, 
Pleas’d with the remnants of departing light. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 78. 
2. Specifically, that which remains after the 
last cutting of a web of cloth, bolt of ribbon, or 
the like. 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant! 
hak., T. of the S., iv. 3. 112. 
It is a garment made of remnants, a life ravelled out 
into ends, a line discontinued. Donne, Letters, iv. 


Iam old and good for nothing; but, as the store-keepers 
say of their remnants of cloth, Iam but a fag end, and you 
may have me for what you please to give. 

The Century, XXXV. 742. 

=Syn. Residue, etc. See remainder. 

Remoboth, Remboth (rem’6-both, rem’both), 
n. (Appar. Egypt.] In the early church, a 
class of monks who lived chiefly in cities in 
companies of two or three, without an abbot, 
and were accused of leading worldly and dis- 
orderly lives. Also called Sarabaite. 

remodel (ré-mod’el), v. {. [< F. remodeler, re- 
model; as re- + model, v.} To model, shape, 
or fashion anew; reconstruct. 

remodification (ré-mod’i-fi-ka’shon),. [<re- 
modify + -ation, after modification.) The act 
of modifying again; a repeated modification or 
change. Imp. Dict. 

remodify (ré-mod’i-fi), ο. t. [< re- + modify.] 
To modify again; shape anew; reform. Imp. 
Dict. 

remold, remould (ré-mdld’), ο. t=. [< fe- + 
mold4,| To mold or shape anew. H. Spencer, 
Prin. of Sociol., § 578. 

remoleculization (ré-mol-e-ku-li-za’shon), n, 
A rearrangement among the atoms inthe mole- 
cules of a body, leading to the formation of 
new compounds. 

The purpose of this [book]. . . is to suggest a theory 
of the manner in which the germs act in producing 
disease. It is that, through the power which the bac- 
teria possess in the remoleculization of matter, they cause 
the formation and diffusion through the system of organic 
alkalies having poisonous qualities comparable with those 
of strychnine. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXVI. 134. 

remollient (ré-mol’i-ent), a. [< L. remollien(t-)s, 
ppr. of remollire, make soft again, soften: see 
re-and mollify.] Mollifying; softening. [Rare.] 

remolten (ré-mol’tn), p. a. [Pp. of remelt.] 
Melted again. 

It were good, therefore, to try whether glass remoulten 

do leesse any weight. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 799. 

remonetization (ré-mon’e-ti-za’shon), n. [< F. 
rémonétisation ; as remonetize + -ation.] The 
act of remonetizing. 

remonetize (ré-mon’e-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
remonetized, ppr. remonetizing. [< F. rémoné- 
tiser; as re- + monetize.| To restore to cireu- 
lation in the shape of money; make again a 
legal or standard money of account, as gold or 
silver coin. Also spelled remonetise. 

remonstrablet (ré-mon’stra-bl), a. [< remon- 
stra(te) + -able.] Capable of demonstration. 

Was it such asin for Adam to eat a forbidden apple? 
Yes ; the greatness is remonstrable in the event. 

Rev, T. Adams, Works, II. 356. 
remonstrance (ré-mon’strans), . [ς OF. re- 
monstrance, F. rémontrance = It. rimostranza, 
ς ML. remonstrantia, < remonstran(t-)s, ppr. 
of remonstrare, remonstrate: see remonstrant. } 
1+. The act of remonstrating; demonstration; 
manifestation ; show; exhibit; statement; rep- 
resentation. 
Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 397. 


The committee . . . concluded upon “a new general 
remonstrance to be made of the state of the kingdom.” 
Clarendon, Civil Wars, I. 157. 


Tis strange, 
Having seven years expected, and so much 
Remonstrance of her husband’s loss at sea, 
. She should continuethus. Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 1. 
2. The act of remonstrating; expostulation; 
strong representation of reasons, or statement 
of facts and reasons, against something com- 
plained of or opposed; hence, a paper contain- 
ing such a representation or statement. 


remonstratively (ré-mon’stra-tiv-li), adv. 


remonstrator (ré-mon’stra-tor), n. 


remonstrator 


A large family of daughters have drawn πρ a remon- 
strance, in which they set forth that, their father having 
refused to take in the Spectator... Addison, 


The English clergy, . . . when they have discharged the 
formal and exacted duties of religion, are not very for- 
ward, by gratuitous inspection and remonstrance, to keep 
alive and diffuse a due sense of religion in their parish- 
ioners. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 
3. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., same as monstrance.— 
4. [cap.] Ineccles. hist., a document consisting 
of five articles expressing the points of diver- 
gence of the Dutch Arminians (Remonstrants) 
from strict Calvinism, presented to the states 
of Holland and West Friesland in 1610.—The 
Grand Remonstrance, in Eng. hist., a remonstrance pre- 
sented to King Charles I., after adoption by the House of 
Commons, in 1641. It recited the recent abuses in the 
government, and outlined various reforms. =§yn. 2, Pro- 
test. See censure, v. 

[-- Ε. 


remonstrant (ré-mon’strant), a. and n. 
remontrant = It. rimostrante, < ML. remon- 
stran(t-)s, ppr. of remonstrare, exhibit, remon- 
strate: see remonstrate.| I, a, 1. Expostula- 
tory; urging strong reasons against an act; 
inclined or tending to remonstrate. 

‘‘There are very valuable books about antiquities, . . 


Why should Mr. Casaubon’s not be valuable? . . .” said 
Dorothea, with more remonstrant energy. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxii. 


2. Belonging or pertaining to the Arminian 
party called Remonstrants. 

II, n. 1. One who remonstrates. 

The defence of the remonstrant, as far as we are in- 
formed of it, is that he ought not to be removed because 
he has violated no law of Massachusetts. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 159. 
Specifically —2. [cap.] One of the Arminians, 
who formulated their creed (A. D. 1610) in five 
articles entitled the Remonstrance. 

They have ah aan to reconcile the papists and the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists, the remonstrants and con- 
tra-remonstrants. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 54. 

remonstrantly (ré-mon’strant-li), adv. In a 
remonstrant manner; remonstratively; as or 
by remonstrance. 

“*Mother,” said Deronda, remonstrantly, “don’t let us 
think of it in that way.” 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, liii. 

remonstrate (ré-mon’strat), v.; pret. and pp. 
remonstrated, ppr. remonstrating. [< ML. re- 
monstratus, pp. of remonstrare (> It. rimostrare = 
F. remontrer), exhibit, represent, demonstrate, 
ς1,. re-, again, + monstrare, show, exhibit: see 
monstration, monster, v., and ef. demonstrate. | 
1. intrans. 11. To exhibit ; demonstrate; prove. 

It [the death of Lady Carbery] was not . . . of so much 
trouble as two fits of a common ague; so careful was God 
to remonstrate to all that stood in that sad attendance 
that this soul was dear to him. 

Jer. Taylor, Funeral Sermon on Lady Carbery. 

2. To exhibit or present strong reasons against 

an act, measure, or any course of proceedings; 

expostulate: as, to remonstrate with 8 person 

on his conduct; conscience remonstrates against 
a profligate life. 

Corporal Trim by being in the service had learned to 


obey, and not to remonstrate. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 15. 


=Syn. 2. Reprove, Rebuke, etc. (see censure), object, pro- 
test, reason, complain. 


I.+ trans. 1. To show by a strong represen- 
tation of reasons; set forth forcibly; show 
clearly. 


I consider that in two very great instances it was re- 
monstrated that Christianity was the greatest prosecution 
of natural justice and equality in the whole world. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 15. 


De L’Isle, alarmed at the cruel purport of this unexe 
pected visit, remonstrated to his brother officer the unde- 
signing and good-natured warmth of his friend. 

Hist. Duelling (1770), p. 146. 
2. To show or point out again. 
I will remonstrate to you the third door. B. Jonson. 


remonstration (ré-mon-stra’shon), ». [< ML. 
remonstratio(n-), < remonstrare, exhibit: see 
remonstrate.| The act of remonstrating; a 
remonstrance. 

He went many times over the case of his wife, the judg- 


ment of the doctor, his own repeated remonstration. 
Harper's Mag., LXIV. 248. 


remonstrative (ré-mon’stra-tiv), a. [< remon- 


strate + -ive.] Of, belonging to, or charac- 
terized by remonstrance; expostulatory; re- 
monstrant. Imp. Dict. ‘3 


a remonstrative manner; remonstrantly. Imp. 
Dict. 

[< remon- 
strate + -ογι.] One who remonstrates; a re- 
monstrant. 


And orders were sent down for clapping up three of the 
chief remonstrators. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1660. 


remonstratory 


remonstratory (ré-mon’stra-t6-ri), a. [< re- 
monstrate + -ory.] Expostulatory; remon- 
strative. [Rare.]} 
Come, come, Sikes,” said the Jew, appealing to him in 
a remonstratory tone. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xvi. 
remontant (ré-mon’tant), a. and n. [< F. re- 
montant, ppr. of remonter, remount: see 76- 
mount. | τ . In hort., blooming a second 
time late in the season: noting a class of roses. 
The Baronne Prévost, which is now the oldest type 
among hybrid remontant roses. The Century, XXVI. 350. 
IT. n. In hort., a hybrid perpetual rose which 
blooms twice in a season. 
Beautiful white roses, whose places have not been filled 
by any of the usurping remontants. 
The Century, XXVI. 350. 
remontoir (re-mon-twor’),. [< F. remontoir, 
« remonter, wind up: see remount.] In horol., 
_a kind of escapement in which a uniform im- 
pulse is given to the pendulum or balance by 
a special contrivance upon which the train 
of wheel-work acts, instead of communicating 
directly with the pendulum or balance. 
remora (rem’0-rii), π. [= F.rémora, rémore = 
Sp. rémora = Pg. It. remora, < L. remora, a de- 
lay, hindrance, also the fish echeneis, the suck- 
ing-fish (ef. remorari, stay, delay), < 26-, back, 
+ mora, delay, the fish echeneis (see Echeneis). | 
11. Delay; obstacle; hindrance. 
A gentle answer is an excellent remora to the progresses 


of anger, whether in thyself or others. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 214. 


We had his promise to stay for us, but the remora’s and 
disappointments we met with in the Road had put us 
backward in our Journey 


Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 46. 
2. (a) The sucking-fish, Hcheneis remora, or 
any fish of. the family Echeneididz, having on 
the top of the head a flattened oval adhesive sur- 
face by means of which it can attach itself firm- 
ly to various objects, as another fish, a ship’s 
bottom, etc., but whether for protection or con- 
veyance, or both, has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained. It was formerly believed to have 
the power of delaying or stopping ships. See 
euts under Kcheneis and Rhombochirus. (0) 
[cap.] [NL. (Gill, 1862).] A genus of such 
fishes, based on the species above-named. 
All sodainely there clove unto her keele 
A little fish, that men call Remora, 
Which stopt her course, 
Spenser, Worlds Vanitie, 1. 108. 


I am seized on here 
By a land remora; I cannot stir, 
Nor move, but as he pleases. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
3. In med., a stoppage or stagnation, as of the 
blood.— 4. In surg., an instrument to retain 
parts in place: not nowin use.—5. In her., a ser- 
pent: rare, confined to certain modern blazons. 
remoratet (rem’o-rat), v. t. [ς L. remoratus, 
pp. of remorari, stay, linger, delay, hinder, de- 
fer, ς re-, back, + morari, delay. Cf. remora.] 
To hinder; delay. Imp. Dict. 
remorcet,”. An obsolete spelling of remorse. 
remordt (ré-mérd’), v. [< ME. remorden, < OF. 
remordre, F. remordre = Pr. remordre = Cat. re- 
mordir = Sp. Pg. remorder = It. rimordere, < L. 
remordere, vex, disturb, lit. ‘bite again,’ < re-, 
again, + mordere, bite: see mordant. Cf. re- 
morse.| I, trans. 1. To strike with remorse; 
touch with compassion. 
Ye shul dullen of the rudenesse 
Of us sely Trojans, but if routhe 
Remorde yow, or vertu of youre trouthe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1491. 
2. To afflict. 


God... remordith som folk by adversite. 
haucer, Boéthius, iv. 6. 
3. To rebuke. 


Noght euere-ilke man that cales the lorde, 
Or mercy askes, sal hafe thi blise, 
His consciencg bot he remorde, 
And wirke thi wil, & mende his lyfe, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 108. 


Rebukynge and remordyng, 
And nothynge accordynge. 
Skelton, Against the Scots, 
II, intrans. To feel remorse. 
His conscience remording agayne the destruction of so 
noble a prince. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 5. 
remordencyt (ré-mér’den-si), n. [< *remor- 
den(t) (< L. remorden(t-)s, ppr. of remordere, 
vex: see remord) + -cy.] Compunetion; re- 
morse. 
That remordency of conscience, that extremity of grief, 
they feel within themselves. Killingbeck, Sermons, p. 175. 
remoret,v.t. [ς L. remorari, stay, hinder: see 
remorate.| To check; hinder. 


5072 


No bargains or accounts to make; 
Nor Land nor Lease to let or take: 
Or if we had, should that remore us, 
When all the world’s our own before us? 
Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 
remorse (ré-mors’),. [Formerly also remorce ; 
ς ME. remors, < OF. remors, F. remords = Pg. 
remorso = It. rimorso, ς LL. remorsus, remorse, 
< L. remordere, pp. remorsus, vex: see remord. ] 
1. Intense and painful regret due to a con- 
sciousness of guilt; the pain of a guilty con- 
science; deep regret with self-condemnation. 
The Remorse for his [King Richard’s] Undutifulness 
towards his Father was living in him till he died. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 


It is natural for a man to feel especial remorse at his sins 
when he first begins to think of religion; he ought to feel 
bitter sorrow and keen repentance. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 182, 
We have her own confession at full length, 
Made in the first remorse. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 104. 
2+. Sympathetic sorrow; pity; compassion. 
‘'Pity,” she cries, ‘some favour, some remorse !” 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 257. 
I am too merciful, I find it, friends, 
Of too soft a nature, to be an officer ; 
I bear too much remorse. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, iii. 2. 
=Syn. 1, Compunction, Regret, etc. (see repentance), self- 
reproach, self-condemnation, anguish, stingsofconscience. 

remorsedt (ré-mérst’), a. [ζ remorse + -ed2.] 
Feeling remorse or compunction. 
The remorsed sinner begins first with the tender of burnt 
offerings. Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg), V. 169. 
remorseful (ré-mérs’ful), a. [Formerly also re- 
morceful; < remorse + -ful.| 1. Full of re- 
morse; impressed with a sense of guilt.—2f. 
Compassionate; feeling tenderly. 
He was none of these remorseful men, 
Gentle and affable ; but fierce at all times, and mad then. 
Chapman, Iliad, xx. 
3}. Causing compassion; pitiable. 
Eurylochus straight hasted the report 
Of this his fellowes most remorceful fate. 
Ξ Chapman, Odyssey, x. 
=Syn. 1. See repentance. | 
remorsefully (ré-mérs’fil-i), adv. Inaremorse- 
ful manner. 
remorsefulness (ré-mérs’ful-nes), ». The state 
of ια η remorseful. 
remorseless (ré-moérs’les), a. [Formerly also 
remorceless ; < remorse + -less.] Without re- 
morse; unpitying; cruel; insensible to distress. 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
Shak., 3 Hen, VIL, i. 4. 142. 
Atropos for Lucina came, 
And with remorseless cruelty 


Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree. 
Milton, Epitaph on M. of Win., 1. 29. 


=§yn. Pitiless, merciless, ruthless, relentless, unrelent- 
ing, savage. 
remorselessly (ré-moérs’les-li), adv. 
morseless manner; without remorse. 
remorselessness (ré-mors’les-nes), x. Thestate 
or quality of being remorseless; insensibility 
to distress. 


In a re- 


emote (r6-mdt’), a. [< ME. remote, ς OF. remot, 


m., remote, f., = Sp. Pg. remoto = It. remoto, 
rimoto, < Li. remotus, pp. of removere, remove: 
see remove.| 1. Distant in place; not near; 
far removed: as, a remote country; a remote 
people. 
Here oon [tree], there oon to leve a fer remote 
T holde is goode. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T.8.), p. 150. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 1. 


2, Distant or far away, in any sense. (a) Distant 
in time, past or future: as, remote antiquity. 


It is not all remote and even apparent good that affects 
us. Locke. 

The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 75. 

When remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen inquiry of her thought. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 492. 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soulin sleep. Shelley, Mont Blanc, iii. 


Do we not know that what is remote and indefinite af- 
fects men far less than what is near and certain? 
Macaulay, Disabilities of Jews. 
(6) Mediate; by intervention of something else; not proxi- 
mate, 


From the effect to the remotest cause. Granville. 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course,.. . . 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 154. 

The animal has sympathy, and is moved by sympathetic 

impulses, but these are never altruistic; the ends are 
never remote. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 61. 


remotion (ré-m6’shon), n. 


remotivet (ré-m0’tiv), a. 


remould, v._ 
remount (ré-mount’), v. 


remount 


(c) Alien; foreign; not agreeing: as, a proposition remote 
from reason. (d) Separated ; abstracted. 

As nothing ought to be more in our wishes, so nothing 
seems more remote from our hopes, than the Universal 
Peace of the Christian World. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. vi. 

These small waves raised by the evening wind are as 
remote from storm as the smooth reflecting surface. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 140. 

Wherever the mind places itself by any thought, either 
amongst or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform 
idea of space nowhere find any bounds. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xvii. 4. 
(e) Distant in consanguinity or affinity : as, a remote kins- 
man. (f) Slight; inconsiderable ; not closely connected ; 
having slight relation : as, a remote analogy between cases ; 
a remote resemblance in form or color; specifically, in the 
law of evidence, having too slight a bearing upon the ques- 
tion in controversy to afford any ground for inference. i? 
In music, having but slight relation. See relation,8. {( 
In zoél. and bot., distant from one another; few or sparse, 
as spots on a surface, etc.— Remote cause, the cause of 
a cause; a cause which contributes to the production of 
the effect by the concurrence of another cause of the 
same kind.— Remote key. See key1.— Remote matter. 
(at) In metaph., matter unprepared for the reception of 
any particular form. (9) In logic: (1) The terms of a 
syllogism, as contradistinguished from the propositions, 
which latter are the immediate matter. (2) Terms of a 
roposition which are of such a nature that it is impossi- 
le that one should be true of the other. 

When is a proposition said to consist of matter remote 
or unnatural? When the predicat agreeth no manner of 
way with the subject: as, a man is a horse. 

Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (1599), iii. 3. 
Remote mediate mark. See mark1.—Remote possi- 
bility, in Jaw. See possibility, 3. 
remotedt, a. [< remote + -ed?.] Removed; 
distant. 
I must now go wander like a Caine 
In forraigne Countries and remoted climes. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
(ré-mot’li), adv. Inaremote manner. 
(a) At a distance in space or time; not nearly. (0) Not 
proximately; not directly: as, remotely connected. (c) 
Slightly ; in a small degree: as, to be remotely affected by 


an event. 
remoteness (ré-m6t’nes), π. 1. The state of 
being remote, in any sense.—2, In the law of 
conveyancing, a ground of objection to the va- 
lidity of an estate in real property, attempted 
to be created, but not created in such manner 
as to take effect within the time prescribed by 
law (computed with reference to a life or lives 
in being), so that, if carried into effect, it would 
protract the inalienability of land against the 
policy of the law. See perpetuity. 
[< OF. *remotion 
= Sp. remocidn = Pg. remocado = It. rimozione, 
ς L. remotio(n-), a removing, removal, ς re- 
movere, pp. remotus, remove: see remove, re- 
mote.] 11. The act of removing; removal. 
This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. hak., Lear, ii. 4. 115. 
2. The state of being remote; remoteness. 
[Rare. ] 
The sort of idealized life—life in a state of remotion, 
unrealized, and translated into a neutral world of high 


cloudy antiquity — which the tragedy of Athens demanded 
for its atmosphere. De Quincey, Theory of Greek Tragedy. 


[< remote + -ive.] 
Removing, in the sense of declaring impossible. 
— Remotive proposition, in logic, a proposition which 
declares a relation to be impossible: thus, to say that a 
man is blind is only privative, but to say that a statue is 
incapable of seeing is remotive. 


, vt. See remold. 
[ς ME. remounten, « 
OF. (and F.) remonter, mount again, reascend, 
F. remonter, mount again, furnish again, wind 
again, οἵς., = Sp. Pg. remontar = It. rimontare, 
< ML. remontare, mount again, ς re-, again, + 
montare, mount: see mount?, v.] I. trans. Το 
mount again or anew, in any sense. 

So peyned thei that were with kynge Arthur that thei 


haue hym remounted on his horse. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 119. 


One man takes to pieces the syringes which have just 
been used, burns the leathers, disinfects the metal parts, 
and sends them to the instrument-maker to be remounted. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 853. 


II, intrans. 1. To mount again; reascend; 
specifically, to mount a horse again. 
He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 44. 


Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 600. 


2. To go back, as in order of time or of reason- 
ing. 

The shortest and the surest way of arriving at real 
knowledge is to unlearn the lessons we have been taught 
to remount to first principles, and take nobody’s word 
about them. Bolingbroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 


remotely 





remount 


remount (ré-mount’), n. [< remount, v.] The 
opportunity or means of remounting; specifi- 
cally, a fresh horse with its furniture; also, a 
supply of fresh horses for cavalry. 
removability (ré-mé-va-bil’i-ti), n. [« re- 
movable + -ity (see -bility).] The capacity of 
being removable, as from an office or a station ; 
liability to removal. 
removable (ré-mé’va-bl), a. [< remove + -able. 
Cf. Pg. removivel = It. rimovibile.] Capable of 
being removed; admitting of or subject to re- 
moval, as from one place to another, or from 
an office or station. 
Such curate is removable at the pleasure of the rector 
of the mother church. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
The wharves at the water level are provided with a 
railroad and with removable freight sheds. 
Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 92. 
removably (ré-m6’va-bli), adv. Soasto admit 
of removal: as, a box fitted removably. 
removal (ré-m6’val),. [< remove + -al.] The 
act of removing, in any sense of that word. =syn. 


Displacement, dislodgment, transference, withdrawal, dis- 
missal, ejection, elimination, suppression, abatement. 


remove (ré-mév’), v.; pret. and pp. removed, 
ppr. removing. [Early mod. E. also remeve; < 
ME. removen, remeven, ς OF. *remover, *remou- 
ver, later removoir, remouvoir = Sp. Pg. remover 
= It. rimuovere, remuovere, ς L. removere, move 
back, draw back, set aside, remove, ¢ re-, back, 
+ movere, move: see move.] I, trans. 1. To 
move from a position occupied; cause to change 
place; transfer from one point to another; put 
from its place in any manner. 

To trusten som wyght is a preve 


Of trouthe, and forthy wolde I fayne remeve 
Thy wrong conceyte. Chaucer, Troilus, i. 691. 


Remeve thi rewle up and down til that the stremes of 
the sonne shyne thorgh bothe holes of thi rewle. 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 2. 
Whan thei saugh Claudas men assembled thei smote 
on hem so harde that thei made hem remeve place. 
Merlin (E. E, T, 8.), iii. 410. 
Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark. 
' Deut. xix. 14. 
Moved! in good time; let him that moved you hither 
Remove you hence. Shak., T. of the Β., ii. 1. 197. 
Does he not see that he is only removing the difficulty 
one step farther? Macaulay, Sadler’s Refutation Refuted. 


2. To displace from an office, post, or situation. 


He removed the Bishop of Hereford from being Trea- 
surer, and put another in his Place. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 146. 


But does the Court a worthy man remove, 
That instant, I declare, he has my love. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 74. 
3. To take or put away in any manner; take 
away by causing to cease; cause to leave or 
depart; put an end to; do away with; banish. 
Remove sorrow from thy heart. Kecl. xi. 10. 
Good God, betimes remove 


The means that makes us strangers | 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3, 162. 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove? 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 29. 


If the witch could produce disease by her incantations, 
there was no difficulty in believing that she could also 
remove it. Lecky, Rationalism, I, 92. 


4. To make away with; cut off; take away by 
death: as, to remove a person by poison. 
When he’s removed, your highness 


Will take again your queen as yours at first. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 986. 


Forgive my grief fer one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Int. 
5. In law, to transfer from one court to another. 
Wee remove our cause into our adversaries owne Court. 
Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
=Syn. 1. To dislodge, transfer.—2, To dismiss, eject, 
oust.— 3, To abate, suppress. 

11. intrans. To change place in any manner; 
move -rom one place to another; change the 
place of residence: as, to remove from Edin- 
burgh to London. 

Merlin seide he neded not nothinge ther-of hym to 


prayen, and bad make hem redy, “‘for to-morowe moste 
we remove.” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 360. 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 2. 
They [the Carmelite nuns] remove shortly from that 
wherein they now live to that which is now building. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 18. 
remove (ré-mév’), n. [< remove,v.] 1. The 
act of removing, or the state of being removed; 
removal; change of place. 

I do not know how he [the King] will possibly avoid 
... the giving way to the remove of divers persons, as 
. . . will be demanded by the parliament. 

Lord Northumberland (1640), quoted in Hallam’s Const. 

{Hist., II. 105. 
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Not to feed your ambition with a dukedom, 
By the remove of Alexander, but 
To serve your country. Shirley, The Traitor, ii. 1. 


Three removes is as bad as a fire. 
Franklin, Way to Wealth. 
2. The distance or space through which any- 
thing is removed; interval; stage; step; es- 
pecially, a step in any scale of gradation or 
descent. 
That which we boast of is not anything, or at the most 


but a remove from nothing. ‘ 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 60. 
Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all re- 
membered their affinity. oldsmith, Vicar, i. 
3. In English public schools: (a) Promotion 
from one class or division to another. 
Keeping a good enough place to get their regular yearly 
remove. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 9. 
The desire of getting his remove with Julian. 
F. W. Farrar, Julian Home, iii. 
Henee—(b) A elass or division. | 


When a boy comes to Eton, he is “placed” by the head 
master in some Class, division, or remove, 

Westminster Rev., N. Β., XIX. 496. 
4+. A posting-stage; the distance between two 
resting-places on a road. 

Here’s a petition from a Florentine, | 
Who hath for four or five removes come short 
To tender it herself. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 131. 
5+. The raising of a siege. 
If they set down before ’s, for the remove 
Bring up your army. Shak., Cor., i. 2. 28. 
6+. The act of changing a horse’s shoe from one 
foot to another, or for a new one. 
His horse wanted two removes, your horse wanted nails. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Groom). 
7. A dish removed from table to make room 
for something else; also, a course. 

removed (ré-mivd’), p.a. [< ME. removed ; pp. 

of remove, v.]| Remote; separate from others; 

specifically, noting a grade of distance in rela- 

tionship and the like: as, ‘‘a lie seven times 
removed,” Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 71. 
Look, with what courteous action 


It waves you to a more removed ground. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 61. 


The nephew is two degrees removed from the common 
ancestor: viz., his own grandfather, the father of Titius. 
Blackstone, Com., II. xiv. 
removedness (ré-m6’ved-nes),”. The state of 
being removed; remoteness; retirement. 
I have eyes under my service, which look upon his re- 
movedness. Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 41. 
remover! (ré-mé’vér), ». [< remove + -erl.] 
1. One who or that which removes: as, a re- 
mover of landmarks. 
Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


Shak., Sonnets, cxvi. 
2t. An agitator. 


A hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and remover. 
Bacon, Fortune (ed. 1887). 
remover? (ré-m6’vér), n. [ς OF. *remover, inf. 
used as a noun: see remove, υ.] In law, the 
removal of a suit from one court to another. 
Bouvier. 

Remphan (rem’fan), n. [LL. Rempham, Gr. 
Ῥεμφάν (Ν. T.), 'Ῥαιφάν (LXX.).] 1. A name of 
a god mentioned in Acts vii. 43.—2, [NL.] 
In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Waterhouse, 1836, 

rempli sa 16’),a. [<F. rempli, pp. of remplir, 
fill up, < re- + emplir, fill, < L. implere, fillup: see 
implement. | In her., having aT πώς = 
other tincture than its own laid 
over or covering the greater 
part: thus, a chief azure rempli 
or has a broad band of gold oc- 
cupying nearly the whole space 
of the chief, so that only a blue 
fimbriation shows around it. 
Also cousu. 

ren (ron-plé-sizh’ ), n. 
[ς F. remplissage, < rempliss-, stem of certain 
parts of remplir, fill up: see rempli.] That 
which serves only to fill up space; filling; pad- 
ding: used specifically in literary and musical 
criticism. 

remuablet, a. [< OF. (and F.) remuable, change- 
able, < remuer, change: see remew.] Change- 
able; fickle; inconstant. 

And this may length of yeres nought fordo, 
Ne remuable fortune deface. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1682. 
remuet, v. t See remew. 

remugient+ (ré-mii’ji-ent), a. [ς L. remugi- 

en(t-)s, ppt. of remugire, bellow again, reécho, 





Argent, a chief az- 
ure rempli or. 


remunerable (ré-mii’ne-ra-bl), a. 





remutation 


resound, < re-, back, + mugire, bellow, low: see 
mugient.] Rebellowing. 
Earthquakes accompanied with remugient echoes, and 
ghastly murmurs from below. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 63. 


remunerability (ré-mii’ne-ra-bil’i-ti), n. [< re- 
munerable + -ity (see -bility).] The capacity 
of being remunerated or rewarded. 


If there were no other consideration, but... of the 
liberty and remunerability of human actions. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, ii. 


= Sp. re- 
munerable ; as remuner + -able.] Capable of 
being remunerated or rewarded; fit or proper 
to be recompensed. 


The righteousnesse of the cause . . . is as necessary to 
remunerable suffering, as fuell to make a fire. 
- J. Jackson, True Evang. T., p. 159. 


[A neutrality] which how plausible soever to the Com- 
monalty of sure Cards or Self-Interests, is yet scarce 
sufferable, much less promotable or remunerable Alibi. 

M, Davies, Athen. Brit., III. 31. 


remunerate (ré-mi’ne-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


remunerated, ppr. remunerating. [< L. remu- 
neratus, pp. of remunerari, remunerare, reward, 
remunerate, < re-, again, + munerari, munerare, 
give: see munerate. Cf. remuner.] To reward; 
recompense; requite, in a good sense; pay an 
equivalent to for any service, loss, expense, or 
other sacrifice. 
She no doubt with royal favour will remunerate 


The least of your deserts. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 13. 


The better hour is near 
That shall remunerate thy toils severe. 
Cowper, To Wm. Wilberforce, 1792. 


=Syn. Recompense, Compensate, etc. (see indemnify), re- 
pay. 

remuneration (ré-mit-ne-ra’shon), n. [ς OF. 
remuneracion, remuneration, F. rémunération = 
Pr. remuneration = Sp. remuneracion = Pg. re- 
muneragdo = It. remunerazione, < L. remunera- 
tio(n-), a repaying, recompense, reward, ¢ 7e- 
munerari, remunerate: see remwnerate.) 1. 
The act of remunerating, or paying for services, 
loss, or sacrifices.—2. What is given to re- 
munerate; the equivalent given for services, 
loss, or sufferings. 


O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 170. 


We have still in vails and Christmas-boxes to servants, 
&c., the remnants of a system under which fixed remu- 
neration was eked out by gratuities, 


. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 375. 


=Syn. 1. Repayment, indemnification.— 2. Reward, rec- 
ompense, compensation, payment. See indemnify. 


remunerative (ré-mu’ne-ra-tiv), a. [= F. ré- 
munératif = Pg. remunerativo = It. rimunera- 
tivo; as remunerate + -ἴυει] 1. Affording re- 
muneration; yielding a sufficient return: as, a 
remunerative ocecupation.— 2. Exercised in re- 
warding; remuneratory. 

Fit objects for remunerative justice to display itself 
upon. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 690. 
=§yn. 1. Profitable, paying. 

remuneratively (ré-mu'ne-ra-tiv-li), adv. So 
as to remunerate; in a remunerative manner; 
so as to afford an equivalent for what has been 
expended. 

remunerativeness (ré-miu’ne-ra-tiv-nes), n. 
The character of being remunerative. 

The question of remunerativeness seems to me quite of 

a secondary character. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XV. ix. 6. 
remuneratory (ré-mu’ne-ra-t6-ri), a. [= F. ré- 
munératoire = Sp. Pg. It. remuneratorio; as re- 
munerate + -ory.] Affording recompense; re- 
warding; requiting. 

Remuneratory honours are proportioned at once to the 
usefulness and difficulty of performances, . 

Johnson, Rambler, Νο. 145. 

remurmur (ré-mér’mér),v. [<L. remurmurare, 
murmur back, < re-,; back, + murmurare, mur- 
mur: see murmur, v.] . intrans. To repeat 
or echo α murmuring or low rumbling sound. 


[Rare. ] 
Swans remurmuring to the floods, 
Or birds of different kinds in hollow woods. 
Dryden, Aneid, xi. 
II, trans. To utter back in murmurs; return 
in murmurs; repeat in low hoarse sounds. 
[ Rare. ] 
The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 64. 
remutation (ré-mi-ta’shon), n. [< re- + mu- 
tation. Cf. remue, remew.| The act or process 
of changing back; alteration to a previous form 
or quality. [Rare.] 


remutation 


The mutation or rarefaction of water into air takes place 
by day, the remutation or condensation of air into water 
by night. Southey, The Doctor, ecxvii. 


ren!}, v. 7.; pret. ran, ron, pp. ronnen. A Mid- 
dle English form of runt. 


Pitee renneth soone in gentil herte, 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 742. 


ren?+,v.i. [ME. rennen, < Icel. rena, rob, plun- 
der, ς rdn, plunder: see ran2.)] To plunder: 
only in the phrase to rape and ren (which see, 


under rape), 
ren? (ren), ”.; pl. renes (ré’n6z). [NL.,<L. rien 


(rare), sing. form of renes, pl., the kidneys: see 
reins, renal.| The kidney: little used, though 
the derivatives, as renal, adrenal, are in con- 


stant employ.—Renes succenturiati, the adrenals, 
or suprarenal capsules.—Renes succenturiati. acces- 
sorii, accessory adreaals.—Ren mobilis, movable kid- 
ney; floating kidney. 

rena, reina (ra’ni), ». [NL., < Sp. reina, < L. 
regina, queen, fem. of rex (reg-), king: see rex. | 
A small rockfish of the family Scorpenide, Se- 
bastichthys elongatus. (California. ] 

renable (ren’a-bl), a. [Also rennible; ς ΜΕ. 
renable, also resnable, resonable: see reasonable. | 
11. A Middle English form of reasonable, 


Thyse thri thinges byeth nyeduolle to alle the thinges 
thet in the erthe wexeth. Guod molde, wocnesse noris- 
synde, and renablehete. Ayenbite of Inwit(E. E. Τ. 5.), p. 95. 


2. Talkative; loquacious. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. ] 
A raton of renon, most renable of tonge. 
Piers Plowman (Β), Prol., 1. 158. 


renablyt, adv. [ME., « renable + -ly2. See 
reasonably.| Reasonably. 


Sometime we . . . speke as renably and faire and wel 
As to the Phitonesse dide Samuel. 


Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 211. 

renaissance (ré-na-sons’ or re-na’sans), n. and 
a. [F. renaissance, OF . renaissance, renaiscence, 
< ML. renascentia, new birth: see renascence. ] 
1. n. A new birth; hence, the revival of any- 
thing which has long been in decay or desue- 


tude. Specifically [cap.], the movement of transition in 
Europe from the medieval to the modern world, and espe- 
cially the time, spirit, and activity of the revival of classi- 
cal arts and letters. ‘The earliest traces and most charac- 
teristic development of this revival were in Italy, where 
Petrarch and the early humanists and artists of the four- 
teenth century may be regarded as its precursors. ‘The 
movement was greatly stimulated by the influx of By- 
zantine scholars, who brought the literature of ancient 
Greece into Italy in the fifteenth century, especially after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, The 
Italian Renaissance was at its height at the end of the 

- fifteenth and in the early sixteenth century, as seen in 
the lives and works of such men as Lorenzo dei Medici, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Machiavelli, 
Politian, Ariosto, Correggio, Titian, and Aldus Manutius. 
The Renaissance was aided everywhere by the spirit of 
discovery and exploration of the fifteenth century—the 
age which saw the invention of printing, the discovery of 
America, and the rounding of Africa. In Germany the 
Renaissance advanced about the same time with the Ref- 
ormation (which commenced in 1517). In England the 
revival of learning was fostered by Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, 
More, and their fellows, about 1500, and in France there 
was a brilliant artistic and literary development under 
Louis XII. (1498-1515) and Francis I. (1515-47). Also, in 
English form, renascence. 


I have ventured to give to the foreign word Renais- 
sance—destined to become of more common use amongst 
us as the movement which it denotes comes, as it will 
come, increasingly to interest us—an English form [Re- 
nascence |. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iv., note. 


The Renaissance and the Reformation mark the return 
to experience. They showed that the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation was at last passing from the abstract to the con- 
crete. E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, Ρ. 28. 


ΤΙ. a. [cap.] Of or pertaining to the Renais- 
sance; in the style of the Renaissance.—Renais- 
sance architecture, the style of building and decoration 
which succeeded the medieval, and was based upon study 
and emulation of the outward forms and ornaments of Ro- 
man art, though with imperfect understanding of their prin- 
ciples. This style had its origin in Italy in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, and afterward spread over Europe. 
Its main characteristic is an attempted return to the classi- 
cal forms which had been the forerunners of the Byzantine 
and the medieval. The Florentine Brunelleschi(died about 
1446) was one of the first masters of the style, having pre- 
pared himself by earnest study of the remains of the monu- 
ments ofancient Rome. From Florence the style was intro- 
duced into Rome, where the works of Bramante (died 1514) 
are among its finest examples, the chief of these being the 
palace of the Chancellery, the foundations of St. Peter's, 
part of the Vatican, and the small church of San Pietro in 
Montorio. One of the greatest achievements of the Renais- 
sance is the dome of St, Peter’s, the work of Michelangelo; 
but this must yield in grandeur of conception to the earlier 
Florentine dome of Brunelleschi. After Michelangelo the 
style declined rapidly. Another chief Renaissance school 
arose in Venice, where in the majority of the buildings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries predominance is 
given to external decoration. From this school sprung 
Palladio (1518-1580), whose distinctive style of architec- 
ture received the name of Palladian. Renaissance archi- 
tecture was introduced into France by Lombardic and 
Florentine architects at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and flourished there during that century, but 
especially in the first half, under Louis XII. and Francis I. 
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During the seventeenth century the style degenerated in 
France, as it had in Italy, and gave rise to the inorganic 
and insipid productions of the so-called rococo or Louis 
XV. style of the first. half of the eighteenth century. 
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Renaissance Architecture.— French Renaissance tomb of Loys de 
Brézé (died 1531), Grand Seneschal of Normandy, etc., in the cathe- 
dral of Rouen; erected by his wife, Diane de Poitiers, and attributed 
to Jean Goujon and Jean Cousin. 


In England the Renaissance style was introduced later 
than in France, and it is represented there by the works 
of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and their contem- 
oraries—St. Paul’s, London, being a grand example by 
ren. While all Kenaissance architecture is far inferior 
to medieval building of the best time, it represents a dis- 
tinct advance over the debased and over-elaborated forms 
of the medieval decadence. For an Italian example, see 
cut under Italian; see also cuts under loggia and Palla- 
dian2.—Renaissance braid-work, akind of needlework 
similar in its make to needle-point lace, but of much 
stouter material, as fine braid.—Renaissance lace. 
Same as Renaissance braid-work.— Renaissance paint- 
ing, next to architecture the chief art of the Renaissance, 
had by far its most important and characteristic develop- 
ment in Italy, where, based upon the art of the Byzantine 
painters of the middle ages, a number of important art- 
centers or -schools arose, differing from one another in 
their ideals and methods, but all distinctively Italian. The 
central one of these schools was that of Florence, which 
took the lead under the impulse and example of the great 
artist Giotto in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Among the greatest of those after Giotto, whose genius 
influenced the development of the art, were Fra Angelico 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesole), Masolino, Masaccio, ake 
ippi, Sandro Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and Leonardo da 
Vinci. Thechief glory of Renaissance painting is that it 
advanced that art beyond any point that it had attained 
before, or has since reached. For other schools of Re- 
naissance painting, see Bolognese, Roman, Sienese, Um- 
brian, Venetian; and see Italian painting, under Italian. 
—Renaissance sculpture, the sculpture of the Renais- 
sance, characterized primarily by seeking its models and 


i ΜΗ, 
Renaissance Sculpture.—The ‘‘ David”’ of Michelangelo, in the 
Accademia, Florence, Italy. 


renascence 


inspiration in the works of Roman antiquity, instead of in 
contemporary life, like medieval sculpture. Asan adjunct 
to architecture, this sculpture reached its highest excel- 
lence in Italy and in France. Eminent names are those 
of Niccola Pisano, Donatello, 
Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, 
Sansovino, Sangallo, and Mi- 
chelangelo (1475-1564), oneof 
the half-dozen names that 
rankasgreatestin the world’s 
art-history. See cut of Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s“ Perseus and 
Medusa,” under Perseus, and 
see, under dra, another 
example by Luca della Rob- 
bia.— Renaissance style 
property the style of art and 
ecoration (see Renaissance 
architecture) which prevailed 
in Italy during the fifteenth 
century and later, and the 
styles founded upon these 
which were in vogue in 
northern Europe at a date 
somewhat later—as_ in 
France from about 1520 to 
1560. By extension the 
phrase is made to cover all 
the revived classic styles of 
the last four centuries, in- 
cluding the above, and to 
embrace everything which 
shows a strong classic influ- 
ence. This use is generally 
avoided by French writers, 
who speak of the styles fol- 
lowing the religious wars 
in France as the styles of 
Henry IV., Louis XIIL, etc., 
excluding these from the 
Renaissance style proper; but English writers commonly 
include the whole period from 1400 to the French Revo- 
lution or the end of the eighteenth century, and divide it 
into various epochs or subordinate styles, according to 
the writer’s fancy. 
renal (ré’nal), a. [¢ OF. renal, F. rénal=Sp. Pg. 
renal = It. renale, ¢ L. renalis, pertaining to the 
kidneys, < renes, kidneys, reins: see reins.] Of 
or pertaining to the kidneys: as, a renal artery 
or vein; renal structure or function; renal dis- 


ease.—Renal alterative. Same as diuretic.—Renal 
apoplexy, a hemorrhage into the kidney-substance. [Ob- 
solescent.]— Renal artery, one of the arteries arising 
from the sides of the aorta about one half-inch below the 
superior mesenteric artery, the right being a trifle lower 
than the left. They are directed outward at nearly right 
angles to the aorta. As they approach the kidney, each 
artery divides into four or five branches which pass deep- 
ly into the substance of the kidney. Small branches are 
given off to the suprarenal capsule.—Renal asthma, 
paroxysmal dyspnea occurring in Bright’s disease.— Re- 
nal calculus, a calculus in the kidney or its pelvis.— 
Renal canal, a ureter, especially in a rudimentary state. 
The kidneys of the Mammalia vary in several points, 
and especially as to the characters of the orifice of the 
ureters, after the differentiation of the rudiment which is 

known as the renal canal. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 607. 


Renal capsule, Same as adrenal.— Renal cast, colic 
anglion. See the nouns.—Renal cyst, a thin-walled 
cyst in the substance and on the surface of the kidney, 
with serous, rarely sanguinolent or gelatinous contents.— 
Renal dropsy, dropsy resulting from disease of the kid- 
ney.— Renal gland. Same as adrenal.— Renal impres- 
sion. See iémnpression.—Renal ischuria, retention of 
urine from some kidney trouble.— Renal nerves, small 
nerves, about fifteen in number, arising from the renal 
plexus and renal splanchnic nerve. ‘They contain fibers 
from both central and sympathetic nervous systems, and 
are distributed in the kidney along with the renal artery. 
—Renal plexus. See plexus.— Renal portal system. 
See reniportal.— Renal splanchnic nerve, the smallest 
splanchnic nerve. See splanchnic.— Renal veins, short 
wide vessels which begin at the hilum of the kidney and 
pass inward to join the vena cava. Also called emulgent 
veins. 
renaldt, ». An obsolete form of reynard. 
renaldryt,. [<renald+-ry.] Intrigue; cun- 
ning, as of a fox. 

First, she used all malitious renaldrie to the end I might 

stay there this night. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nares.) 
rename (ré-nim’), v.t. [< re- + namel.] To 
give a new name to. 
renard, η. See reynard. 
renardine (ren’iir-din), a. [< renard + -ἴπε].] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the legend 
of ‘‘Reynard the Fox.” 

There has been much learning expended by Grimm and 
others on the question of why the lion was king in the 
Renardine tales. Atheneum, Aug. 7, 1886, p. 165. 

renascence (ré-nas’ens), 7. [= I. renaissance 
-- Pg. renascenga = It. rinascenza, < ML. *renas- 
centia, new birth, < L. renascen(t-)s, new-born: 
see renascent. Cf. renaissance.| 1. The state 
of being renascent. 

Read the Phoenix, and see how the single image of re- 
nascence is varied. Coleridge. (Webster.) 
2. A new birth; specifically [cap.], same as 
Renaissance. 

“or the first time,” to use the picturesque phrase of 
M. Taine, ‘‘men opened their eyes and saw.” The human 


mind seemed to gather new energies at: the sight of the 
vast field which opened beforeit. It attacked every prov- 





Renaissance 
Cherub by Donatello, in the Ba- 
silica of San Antonio, Padua. 


Sculpture.— 


renascence 


ince of knowledge, and in a few years it transformed all. 
Experimental science, the science of philology, the science 
of politics, the critical investigation of religious truth, 
all took their origin from this Renascence—this “' New 
Birth” of the world. J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., vi. 4. 

renascency (ré-nas’en-si), nm. [As renascence 
(see -cy).] Same as renascence. 

Job would not only curse the day of his nativity, but also 
of his renase , if he were to act over his disasters and 
the miseries of the dunghill. 

Sir Τ, Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 25. 

Leave the stools as close to the ground as possible, es- 
pecially if you design a renascency from the roots. 

Evelyn, Sylva, iii. 3. 

renascent (ré-nas’ent), a. [=F . renaissant = 
Sp. renaciente = Pg. renuscente = It. rinascente, < 
L. renascen(t-)s, ppr. of renasci, be born again, 
grow, rise or spring up again, revive, ¢ re- + 
nasci, be born: see nascent.] Springing or ris- 
ing into being again; reproduced; reappear- 
ing; rejuvenated. 

renascible (ré-nas’i-bl), a. [< L. renasci, be 
born again (see renascent), + -ible.] Capable 
of being reproduced; able to spring again into 
being. Imp. Dict. 

renatt,. An obsolete form of rennet2. 

renate!t (ré-nat’), a. [= F. rené = It. rinato, 
< L. renatus, pp. of renasci, be born again: see 
renascent.| Born again; regenerate. 

Father, you shall know that I put my portion to use that 
you have given me to live by; 

And, to confirm yourself in me renate, 
I hope you'll find my wit’s legitimate. 

Beau, and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, i. 2, 
renate?}, ». An obsolete form of rennet2. 
renatedt (ré-na’ted), a. [< renatel + -ed2.] 

Same as renatel. 
Suche a pernycious fable and ficcion, being not onely 


straunge and marveylous, but also prodigious and unnat- 
urall, to feyne a dead man to be renated and newely borne 


agayne. Hall, Hen. VII., f. 32. (Halliwell.) 
renayt, v. See reny. 
rench (rench), v. ¢ <A dialectal form of rinse. 


[Ῥτου. Eng. and U. 8.] 
rencounter (ren-koun’tér),v. [Also rencontre; 
< OF. (and F.) rencontrer (= It. rincontrare), en- 
counter, meet, < re-, again, + encontrer, meet: 
see encounter.) 1. trans. 1. To meet unex- 
pectedly; fall in with. [Rare.]—2}. To at- 
tack hand to hand; encounter. 
And him rencountring fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 39. 


As yet they sayd, blessed be God they kepte the feldes, 
and none to rencontre them. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. Ixxxviii. 


11. intrans. To meet an enemy unexpect- 
edly; clash; come in collision; fight hand to 
hand. 

rencounter (ren-koun’tér), n. [Also rencontre, 
and early mod. E. also re-encounter ; ¢< OF. (and 
F.) rencontre = It. rincontro, a meeting, en- 
counter; from the verb: see rencounter, υ.] 1. 
Ax. antagonistic or hostile meeting; a sudden 
coming in contact; collision; combat. 

The Vice-Admiral of Portugal . . . was engaged in close 
Fight with the Vice-Admiral of Holland, and after many 


tough Rencounters they were both blown up, and burnt 
together. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 40. 


The justling chiefs in rude rencounter join. 
Granville, Progress of Beauty, 
2. A casual combat or action; a sudden con- 
test or fight; a slight engagement between ar- 
mies or fleets. 

Will reckons every misfortune that he has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter among the men, 
as parts of his education. Addison, The Man of the Town. 
=Syn. 2. Skirmish, Brush, etc. See encounter. 

renculus (reng’ki-lus), ».; pl. renculi (-li). 
[NL., ς L. reniculus, a little kidney, dim. of ren, 
pl. renes, the kidneys: see ΕΛΣ, reins.] A lobe 
of a kidney. 

rend! (rend), v.; pret. and pp. rent (formerly 
also rended), ppr.rending. [< ME. renden, reen- 
den (pret. rende, rente, rent, pl. rendden, pp. 
rended, trend, rent), ς AS. (ONorth.) rendan 
(pret. pl. rendun, rindon), also hrendan (and in 
comp. to-rendan: see torend), cut down, tear 
down, = OF ries. renda, randa, North Fries. ren- 
ne, tear, break; perhaps akin to hrindan (pret. 
hrand), push, thrust, = Icel. hrinda (pret. hratt), 
push, kick, throw; Skt. γ rit, cut, cut down, 
Lith. kirsti, eut, hew; ef. L. eréna, anotech: see 
crenatel, crannyl. Cf. rentl.] 1. trans. 1. Το 
separate into parts with force or sudden vio- 
lence; tear asunder; split. 

He rent the sayle with hokes lyke a sithe, 


He bringeth the cuppe and biddeth hem be blithe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 646. 


An evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in pieces. Gen. xxxvii. 33. 
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With this, the grave venerable bishop, giving me his 
benediction, fetcht such a sigh that would have rended a 
rock asunder. 

Howell, Twelve Several Treatises, etc., p. 331. 
Aloud they beat their Breasts, and tore their Hair, 
Rending around with Shrieks the suif’ring Air. 
Congreve, Mliad. 
2. To remove or pluck away with violence; tear 
away. 

I will surely rend the kingdom from thee. 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shak., Rich. ITT., i. 2. 126. 

They from their mothers’ breasts poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy lend. 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, xxiv. 
Torapandrend. See rap?.= Syn. 1. Rip, Tear, Rend, 
Split, Cleave, Fracture, Chop. In garments we rip along 
the line at which they were sewed ; we tear the texture of 
the cloth; we say, ‘‘It is not torn; it is only ripped.” 
More broadly, rip, especially with wp, stands for a cutting 
open or apart with a quick, deep stroke: as, to rip upa 
body or a sack of meal. Rend poe great force or vio- 
lence. To split is primarily to divide lengthwise or by the 
grain: as, to split wood. Cleave may be a more dignified 
word for split, or it may express a cutting apart by a 
straight, heavy stroke. Fracture may represent the next 
degree beyond cracking, the lightest kind of breaking, 
leaving the parts in place: as, a fractured bone or plate of 
glass; or it may bea more formal word for break. To chop 
is to cut apart with a neayy stroke, which is generally 
across the grain or natural cleavage, or through the nar- 
row dimension of the material: chopping wood is thus dis- 
tinguished from splitting wood. 

II. intrans. 1. To be or to become rent or 
torn; become disunited; split; part asunder. 

The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all-to topple. Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 16. 
She from the rending earth and bursting skies 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 253. 
2. To cause separation, division, or strife. 
But ye, keep ye on earth 
Your lips from over-speech, . . . 
For words divide and rend, 
But silence is most noble to the end. 
Swinburne, Atalanta in Calydon. 
rend?+, v. An obsolete variant of rent. 
render! (ren’dér), π. [< rend! + -erl.] One 
who rends or tears by violence. 
Our renders will need be our reformers and repairers. 
Bp. Gauden, Bp. Brownrigg, p. 242. (Latham.) 
render? (ren’dér), v. [ς ME. renderen, rendren, 
< OF. (and F.) rendre = Pr. rendre, reddre, redre, 
retre = Cat. Sp. rendir = Pg. render = It. rendere, 
< ML. rendere, nasalized form of L. reddere, re- 
store, give back, < red-, back, + dare, give: see 
datel. Cf. reddition, rendition, etc., and surren- 
der, rendezvous. Besides the intrusion of » by 
dissimilation of the orig. dd, this word in E. is 
further irregular in the retention of the inf. ter- 
mination -er. It would be reg. *rend; cf. de- 
Send, offend, from OF. defendre, offendre. The 
form of the verb render, however, may be due 
to conformity with the noun, which. is in part 
the OF. inf. used as a noun (like remainder, tro- 
ver, ete.).] I, trans. 1. To give or pay back; 
give in return, or in retribution; return: some- 
times with back, | 

I will render vengeance to mine enemies. 

Deut, xxxii. 41. 


See that none render evil for evil unto any man. 
1 Thes. v. 15. 
And render back their cargo to the main. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy, Pesaro, etc., to Rome. 


What shall I render to my God 
For all his kindness shown? 
Watts, What shall I Render? 
2. To give up; yield; surrender. 


Orestes be right shuld render his londes, 
And be exilede for euermore, as orible of dede. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18069. 


To Cesar will I render 
My legions and my horse. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 10, 33. 


My sword lost, but not fore’d; for discreetly 
1 render'd it, to save that imputation. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iv. 3. 

3. To give; furnish; present; afford for use 
or benefit; often, to give officially, or in com- 
pliance with a request or duty: as, to render 
assistance or service; the court rendered judg- 
ment. 


The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason. Prov. xxvi. 16. 


Cres. In kissing, do you render or receive? 

Patr. Both take and give. Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 86. 
You buy much that is not rendered in the bill. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
4. To make or cause to be; cause to become; 
invest with certain qualities: as, to render a 

fortress more secure or impregnable. 

Oh ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! 

Shak., J, C., ii. 1. 808. 


1 Ki. xi. 11. 


rendering 


What best may ease 
The present misery, and render hell 


More tolerable. Milton, P. L., ii. 459. 


5. To translate, as from one language into an- 
other. 


Thus with Mammonaes moneie he hath made hym frendes, 
And is ronne in-to Religioun, and hath rendred the bible, 
And precheth to the poeple seynt Poules wordes. 

Piers Plowman (B), viii. 90. 

The Hebrew Sheél, which signifies the abode of depart- 
ed spirits, and corresponds to the Greek Hades, or the un- 
der world, is variously rendered in the Authorised Ver- 
sion by “grave,” “pit,” and “hell.” 

Pref. to Revised Version of Holy Bible (1884). 

6. To interpret, or express for others, the mean- 

‘ing, spirit, and effect of; reproduce; represent: 

as, to render a part in a drama, a piece of mu- 
sic, a scene in painting, ete. 

I observe that in our Bible, and other books of lofty 
moral tone, it seems easy and inevitable to render the 
rhythm and music of the original into phrases of equal 
melody. Emerson, Books, 

Under the strange-statued gate, 
Where Arthur’s wars were render’d mystically,. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 


7t. To report; exhibit; describe. 


I have heard him speak of that same brother; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That lives amongst men. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 123. 
8. To reduce; try out; elarify by boiling or 
steaming: said of fats: as, kettle-rendered lard. 

Tallow is chiefly obtained from the fat of sheep and 
oxen, the tallow being first rendered, as it is technically 
called —that is, separated from the membranous matter 
with which it is associated in the form of suet. 

Watt, Soap-making, p. 26. 

9. In building, to plaster directly on the brick- 
work and without the intervention of laths.— 
10. To pass or pull through a pulley or the 
like, as a rope.— Account rendered. See account.— 
To render up, to surrender; yield up. 

You have our son; touch not a hair of his head ; 

Render him up unscathed. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
=Syn. 1. To restore.—3, To contribute, supply.— 5 and 
6. nterpret, etc. See translate. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1+. Togive an account; make ex- 

planation or confession. 
My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Shak,, Cymbeline, v. 5, 135, 
2. To be put or passed through a pulley or the 
like. 
render? (ren’dér), n. [< render2,v.; in part < 
OF. rendre, used as a noun: see render2,v.] 1. 
A return; a payment, especially a payment of 
rent. 

In those early times the king’s household Ge well as 
those of inferior lords) were supported by specific renders 
of corn and other victuals from the tenants of the re- 
spective demesnes. Blackstone, Com., 1. viii. 

Each person of eighteen years old on a fief paid a cer- 
tain head-money and certain renders in kind to the lord, 
as a personal payment. Brougham, 

The rent or render was 2s. yearly. 

Baines, Hist. Lancashire, ΤΙ. 49, 
2+. A giving up; surrender, 
Take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Shak., Sonnets, exxv. 

Three Years after this the disinherited Barons held out, 

till at length Conditions of Render are propounded. 
Baker, Chronicles, Ρ. 88. 


3. An account given; a statement; a confes- 
sion. [Obsolete or proy. Eng.] 
Newness 
Of Cloten’s death . . . may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived, and so extort from ’s that 
Which we have done. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 4. 11. 


4. Plaster put direetly on a wall.—Render and 
set, in plastering, two-coat work applied directly on stone 
or brick walls.— Render, float, and set, three-coat plas- 
tering executed directly on stone or brick.— To lie in ren- 
der, in old Eng. law, to be subject to an obligation of offer- 
ing to deliver the thing, as rent, release, heriots, etc., which 
it was for the obligor to perform: distinguished from to lie 
in prender, which is said of things that might be taken by 
the lord without any offer by the tenant, such as an escheat. 
renderable (ren’dér-a-bl), a.  [< render2 + 
-able.] Capable of being rendered. Cotgrave, 
renderer (ren‘dér-ér), n. [« render? + -erl,] 
One who renders. 
The heathen astrologers and renderers of oracles wisely 
forbore to venture on such predictions. 
Boyle, Works, VI. 679, 
The renderer’s name shall be distinctly marked on each 
tierce at the time of packing, with metallic brand, mark- 
ing-iron, or stencil. 
New York Produce Exchange Report (1888-9); p. 172. 
rendering (ren’dér-ing),. [<(ME. renderynge; 
verbal η. of render2, v.] 1. The act of translat- 
ing; also, 2 version; translation. 


In cases of doubt the alternative rendering has been given 
in the margin. Pref. to Revised Version of Holy Bible (1884), 





rendering 


2. In the fine arts and the drama, interpreta- 
tion; delineation; reproduction; representa- 
tion; exhibition. | 

When all is to be reduced to outline, the forms of flow- 
ers and lower animals are always more intelligible, and 
are felt to approach much more to a satisfactory rendering 
of the objects intended, than the outlines of the human 
body. Ruskin. 

An adequate rendering of his [Liszt’s] pieces requires 
not only great physical power, but amental energy... 
which few persons possess. Grove, Dict. Music, 11. 741. 
3. In plastering: (a) The laying on ofa first coat 
of plaster on brickwork or stonework. (b) The 
coat thus laid on. 

The mere... rendering is the most economical sort of 
plastering, and does for inferior rooms or cottages. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 121. 

4. The process of trying out or clarifying. 
rendering-pan (ren’dér-ing-pan), ». Same as 
rendering-tank. 
rendering-tank (ren’dér-ing-tangk), η. A tank 
or boiler, usually steam-jacketed, for rendering 


lard or oil from fat. It is sometimes provided with 
mechanical devices for stirring and breaking up the fat 





Rendering-tank and Condenser. 
A, tank or kettle jacketed over the part exposed to direct action of 
furnace; Z, condenser through which gases and vapors are carried 
and condensed, and subsequently either purified for illumination or 


utilized as fuel in the furnace; H, pressure-gage. For regulating flow 
and discharging the rendered lard, various cocks are provided. 
There are also a safety-valve (shown at the right of the figure), and a 
manhole at the top for charging and cleansing. 


while under treatment in the tank by steam- or fire-heat, 
and a condensing apparatus for cooling and condensing 
the vapors that arise from the tank, in order that they may 
be burned and destroyed. 


rendezvous (ren’de-vé or ron’da-vé), 7.3 pl. 
rendezvous (formerly rendezvouses). [Formerly 
also rendesvous, randevous, rendevous, ς F. ren- 
dez-vous, betake or assemble yourselves (at the 
place appointed), ς rendez, 2d pers. pl, impy. of 
rendre, render, betake (see render2), + vous, 
you, yourself, yourselves, < L. vos, you, pl. of 
tu, thou.] 1. A place of meeting; a place at 
which persons (or things) commonly meet; spe- 
cifically, a place appointed for the assembling 
of troops, or the place where they assemble; 
the port or place where ships are ordered to 
join company. 
Go, captain. . ... You know the rendezvous. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 4. 
The Greyhound, the Greyhound in Blackfriars, an excel- 
lent rendezvous. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 3. 
The air is'so vast and rich a rendezvous of innumerable 
seminal corpuscles. Boyle, Hidden Qualities of Air. 


To be sure it is extremely pleasant to have one’s house 
made the motley rendezvous of all the lackeys of litera- 
ture —the very high ’change of trading authors and job- 
bing critics! Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 

An inn, the free rendezvous of all travellers. 

Scott, Kenilworth, i. 
2. Ameeting; a coming together; an associat- 
ing. [Rare. 

There Time is every Wednesday, . . . perhaps, in mem- 
ory of the first occasions of their Rendezvouses. 

Bp. Sprat, Hist. Royal Soc., p. 93. 


The general place of rendezvous for all the servants, both 
in winter and summer, is the kitchen. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 
3. An appointment made between two or more 
persons for a meeting at a fixed place and 
time.—4}. A sign or occasion that draws men 
together. 

The philosopher’s stone and a holy war are but the ren- 
dezvous of cracked brains. Bacon. 
5+. A refuge; an asylum; a retreat. 

A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
Shak., 1 Hen, IV., iv. 1. 57. 


Within a taverne; whilst his coine did last 
Ther was his rvandevous. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 65. 


If I happen, by some Accident, to be disappointed of 
that Allowance I am to subsist by, I must make my Ad- 
dress to you, for I have no other Rendezvous to flee unto. 

Howell, Letters, I, i. 2. 
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rendezvous (ren’de-v6 or ron’da-v6), v.; pret. 
and pp. rendezvoused, ppr. rendezvousing. [< 
rendezvous, π.] I, intrans. To assemble at a 
particular place, as troops. 
The rest that escaped marched towards the Thames, 


and with others rendezvoused upon Blackheath. 
Sir T, Herbert, Memoirs of King Charles I. 


Our new recruits are rendezvousing very generally. 
Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 183. 

ΤΙ. trans. To assemble or bring together at 
a certain place. 

All men are to be rendezvoused in a general assembly. 

J.T. Phillips, Conferences of the Danish Missionaries 
[(trans.), 1719, p. 910. 

rendezvouser (ren’de-vé-ér), π. One who 
makes a rendezvous; an associate. [Rare.] 

His Lordship retained such a veneration for the memory 
of his noble friend and patron Sir Jeofry Palmer that all 
the old rendesvousers with him were so with his lordship. 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, I. 291. (Davies.) 
rendible!} (ren’di-bl), a. [< rend! + -ible; more 
prop. rendable.] Capable of being rent or torn 
asunder. Imp. Dict. 
rendible2} (ren’di-bl), a. [Prop. *rendable, « 
OF. rendable, < rendre, render: see render2.] 
1. Capable of being yielded or surrendered; 
renderable.—2, Capable of being translated. 

Every Language hath certain Idioms, Proverbs, peculiar 
Expressions of it’s own, which are not rendible in any 
other, but paraphrastically. Howell, Letters, iii. 21. 

rendition (ren-dish’on), n. [< F. rendition = 
Sp. rendicion = Pg. (obs.) rendigdo = It. reddi- 
ztone, < L. redditio(n-), a giving back, < reddere, 
ML. rendere, give back: see render2, Cf. red- 
dition.] 1. The act of rendering or translat- 
ing; a rendering or giving the meaning of a 
word or passage; translation. 

“Let us therefore lay aside every weight, and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us :” so we read the words of the apos- 
tle; but St. Chrysostom’s rendition of them is better. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, 111. ii. 
2. The act of rendering up or yielding posses- 
sion; surrender. 

These two lords . . . were carried with him [the king] 
to Oxford, where they remained till the rendition of the 
place. Hutchinson, Memoirs, II. 133. 
3. The act of rendering or reproducing artisti- 
eally. [An objectionable use. ] 

He [a painter] is contented to set himself delightful and 
not insoluble problems of rendition, and draws infinite 
pleasure from their resolution. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 554. 

rendle-balk (ren’dl-bak), n. Same as randle- 
bar. 

rend-rock (rend’rok), ». [< τοπ, v., + obj. 
rockl,] Same as lithofracteur. 

rene!+, ». A Middle English form of reign. 

rene?}, η. and v. An obsolete form of rein}. 

reneaguet, v. See renege. Shak. 

reneg, v. :An obsolete or dialectal form of re- 
nege. 

renegade (ren’é-gad), n. [Also renegado ; < Sp. 
Pg. renegado, a renegade: see renegate.] 1. 
An apostate from a religious faith. 

In the most flourishing days of Ottoman power the 
great mass of the holders of high office were renegades or 
sons of renegades ; the native Turk lay almost under a ban. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 427. 
2. One who deserts to an enemy; one who 
deserts his party and joins another; a de- 
serter. 

He [Wentworth] abandoned his associates, and hated 


them ever after with the deadly hatred of a renegade. 
Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


=Syn.1. Neophyte, Proselyte, etc. (see convert), backslider, 
turncoat.— 2, Traitor, runaway. 


renegado (ren-é-ga'd6),. [<Sp. Pg. renegado: 
see renegade.] Same as renegade. 
He was a Renegado, which is one that first was a Chris- 
tian, and afterwards becommeth a Turke. . 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΙ. 186. 
You are first (I warrant) some Renegado from the Inns 
of Court and the Law; and thou’lt come to suffer for’t 
by the Law — that is, be hang’d. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ii. 1. 
renegate (ren’é-gat),n.and a. [< ME. renegat 
(= D. renegaat = G. Sw. Dan. renegat), < OF. 
renegat, F. renégat (OF. vernacularly renié, 
renoié) = Pr. renegat = Sp. Pg. renegado = It. 
rinegato, rinnegato, < ML. renegatus, one who 
denies his religion, pp. of renegare, deny again, 
ςΙ,. re-, again, + negare, deny: see negate and 
renay, reny. Hence, by corruption, runagate. ] 
1. n. A renegade; an apostate. [Now only 
prov. Eng.] 
How may this wayke womman han this strengthe 
Hire to defende agayn this renegat ? 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, Ἱ. 835, 


II, a. Apostate; false; traitorous. 


renegert (ré-né’gér), n. 


reneiet, 0. 
renerve (ré-nérv’ ), v. t. 


renes, ”. P 
renew (ré-nu’ ), ο. 


renewability (ré-ni-a-bil’i-ti), n. 


renewability 


Here may all true Christian hearts see the wonderfull 
workes of God shewed vpon such infidels, blasphemers, 
. . . and renegate Christians. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 187. 

renegation (ren-é-ga’shon), n. [< ML. *renega- 
tio(n-), <renegare, pp. renegatus, deny: see rene- 
gate.| Denial. [Rare.] 

The inexorable leader of the monkish party asserted that 
it was worse than the worst heresy, being absolute rene- 
gation of Christ. Milman. 

renege (ré-nég’), v. [Formerly also reneague, 

reneg, renig; = I. renier = Pr. renegar, renejar 

= Sp. Pg. renegar = It. rvinegare, rinnegare, 

deny, renounce: see reny, renay, renegate.|} I.t 
trans. To deny; disown; renounce. 
Shall I renege I made them then? 


Shall I denye my cunning founde? 
Mir. for Mags., I. 113. 


His captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper. 
Shak., A. and Ο., 1. 1. 8. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 14. To deny. 
Such smiling rogues as these... 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 
Ἱ Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 84. 
2. In card-playing, to play a card that is not of 
the suit led (as is allowable in some games); 
also, by extension, to revoke. Also renig. 
[U. 8.] 
One who denies; a 
renegade. 

Their forefathers . . . were sometimes esteemed blest 
Reformers by most of these modern Renegers, Separates, 
and Apostates. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 57. (Davies.) 
See reny. 
[< re- + nerve,v.] To 
nerve again; give new vigor to. 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet. 
Byron, Mazeppa, xvii. 

Plural of ren3. 
[< ME. venewen, renuen ; < re- 
+ new,v. Cf. renovate.) I, trans. 1 Tomake 
new again; restore to former freshness, com- 
pleteness, or perfection; revive; make fresh 
or vigorous again; restore to a former state, or 
to a good state after decay or impairment. 

Let us go to Gilgal and renew the kingdom there. 

1 Sam. xi. 14. 

Thou renewest the face of the earth. Ps. civ. 30. 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 
Tennyson, Tithonus. 
2. To make again: as, to renew a treaty or cove- 
nant; to renew a promise; to renew an attempt. 
They turne afresh, and oft renew their former threat. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 45. 


And [I have] endeavoured to renew a faint image of her 
several virtues and perfections upon your minds. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 


3. To supply, equip, furnish, or fill again. 


Loke the cup of Wyne or ale be not empty, but ofte 
renued., Babees Book (KE. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 


Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 
The bowl we maun renew it. 
Burns, Impromptu on Willie Stewart. 
4. To begin again; recommence. 


Either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England’s coat. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 5. 27. 


Day light returning renw’d the conflict. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
5. To go over again; repeat; iterate. 
Then gan he all this storie to renew. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 64. 


The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy. Milton, P. L., ii. 494. 


The lady renewed her excuses. Steele, Tatler, No. 266. 


6. To grant or furnish again, as a new loan on 
a new note for the amount of a former one.— 


7. In theol., to make new spiritually. See 
renovation, 2. 
Be renewed in the spirit of your mind. Eph. iv. 23. 


=$yn. 1, To reéstablish, reconstitute, recreate, rebuild. 
tL. intrans. 1. To become new; grow afresh. 
Renew I could not, like the moon, 
Shak., Τ. of Α., iv. 8. 68. 
Their temples wreathed with leaves that still renew. 
: ; : Dryden. 
2. To begin again; cease to desist. 
Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon. 
Shak., Τ. and C., v. 5. 6. 


1 [< renewable 
+ -ity (see -bility).] The quality of being re- 


- newable. 


renewable 


renewable (ré-nti’a-bl), a. [< renew + -αδίο.] 
Capable of being renewed: as, a lease renew- 
able at pleasure. 

renewal (ré-nt’al), π. [< renew + -al.] The 
act of renewing, or of forming anew. 

One of those renewals of our constitution. 

Bolingbroke, On Parties, xviii. 

Such originality as we all share with the morning and 
the spring-time and other endless renewals. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxii. 

Renewal Sunday, a popular name for the second Sunday 
after Easter: so called because of the post-communion of 
the mass, according to the Sarum rite, formerly used on 
that day. 

renewedly (ré-nii’ed-li), adv. Again; anew; 
once more. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 

renewedness (ré-nu’ed-nes), n. 
being renewed. 

The Apostle here [Gal. vi.] shewethe unprofitableness of 
all these [ceremonies], and sets up an inward sanctity and 
renewedness of heart against them all. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 663. 


One who renews. See 


The state of 


renewer (re-nu’ér), 3, 
bounder, 3. 
The restfull place, renwer of my smart. 
Wyatt, Complaint vpon Loue. 
renewing (ré-nii’ing), ». [ς ME. renewyng; 
verbal η. of renew, v.] The act or process of 
making new again, in any sense. 
Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. 
Rom. xii. 2. 
renewlt, v. Same as renovel. 
reneyet, v. Same as reny. 
renfierset, v. ¢. [Appar. a var., but simulating 
Fierce, of renforce, reinforce.] To reinforce. 
Whereat renjierst with wrath and sharp regret, 
He stroke so hugely with his borrowd blade 
That it empierst the Pagans burganet. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 45. 
renforcet, v.t. An obsolete form of reinforce. 
rengt, π. An obsolete form of rung?. 
rengelt, x. A Middle English form of rank2. 
renge’t, v. An obsolete form of range. 
reniantt, ». [< OF. reniant, ppr. of renier, deny: 
see reny and renegate.| A renegade. Testament 
of Love. 

προς (ren-i-kap’si-lir),a. [< renicap- 
sule -ar3,] Pertaining to the suprarenal 
capsules; adrenal. Also reniglandular. 

renicapsule (ren-i-kap’sial), n. [ς L. ren, kid- 
ney, + NL. capsula, capsule: see capsule.) The 
adrenal or suprarenal capsule. 

renicardiac (ren-i-kir’di-ak),a. [<« L. ren, kid- 
ney, + cardiacus, cardiac: see cardiac.] Per- 
taining to the renal and cardiac organs of a 
mollusk; renipericardial: as, the renicardiac 
orifice. 

reniculus (ré-nik’i-lus), .; pl. reniculi (-li). 
[LL., dim. of ren, kidney: see ren3, reins.] In 
entom., a small reniform or kidney-shaped spot. 

renidification (ré-nid’i-fi-ka’shon), ». [ς re- 
nidify + -ation (see -fication).] Renewed nidi- 
fication; the act of nidifying again, or building 
another nest. 

renidify (ré-nid’i-fi),v.7. [<re- + nidify.] To 
make another nest. 

reniform (ren’i-férm),a. [< L. ren, kidney, + 
forma, form.] 
Having the 
form or shape 
of the human 
kidney; kidney- 
form; bean- 
shaped; in bot. 
(when said of 
flat organs), 
having the out- 
line of a longi- 
tudinal section 
through a kidney (see cut under kidney-shaped). 
—Reniform spot, a large kidney-shaped spot on the 


wing of a noctuid moth, near the center. It is rarely ab- 
sent in this family. 


renig (re-nig’), v. t. 
U.S 





Reniform Structure.— Hematite. 


A form of renege (II., 2). 


reniglandular (ren-i-glan’di-lir), a. [<L. ren, 
kidney, + NL. glandula, glandule, + -ar3.] 
Same as renicapsular. 

renipericardial (ren-i-per-i-kir’di-al),a. [ς1.. 
ren, kidney, + NL. pericardium: see pericar- 
dial.| Pertaining to the nephridium and the 
pericardium of a mollusk: as, a renipericardial 


communication. Also, less properly, renoperi- 
cardial. H.R. Lankester. 


reniportal (ren-i-por’tal),a. [<L. ren, kidney, 
+ porta, gate: see portall.] In zool. and anat., 
noting the portal venous system of the kidneys, 
an arrangement by which venous blood cireu- 
lates in the capillaries of the kidneys before 
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reaching the heart, as it does in those of the 
liver by means of the hepatic portal system. 
See portal vein, under portal}, 

renisexual (ren-i-sek’su-al), a. [< L. ren, kid- 
ney, + LL. sexualis, sexual.] Combining the 
functions of a renal and a sexual organ, as the 
nephridium of mollusks. 

renitence (ren’i-tens or ré-ni’tens), n. [< OF. 
renitence, F'. rénitence, resistance, = Sp. Pg. 
renitencia = It. renitenza, < ML. *renitentia, <¢ L. 
reniten(t-)s, resistant: see renitent.] Same 88 
renitency. 

Out of indignation, and an excessive renitence, not sep- 
arating that which is true from that which is false. 

Wollaston, Religion of Nature. (Latham.) 

renitency (ren’i- or ré-ni’ten-si), m. [As reni- 

tence (see -cy).] 1. The resistance of a body 

to pressure; the effect of elasticity.—2. Moral 
resistance; reluctance; disinclination. 

Nature has form’d the mind of man with the same happy 
backwardness and renitency against conviction which is 
observed in old dogs — “of not learning new tricks.” 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 34. 

renitent (ren’i-tent or ré-ni’tent), a. [ς OF. 

renitent, Ἐ.. rénitent = Sp. Pg. It. renitente, ς L. 

reniten(t-)s, ppr. of reniti, strive or struggle 

against, resist, ¢ re-, back, + niti, struggle: 

see nisus!.] 1. Resisting pressure or the effect 
of it; acting against impulse by elastic force. 

To me it seems most probable that it is done by an in- 
flation of the muscles, whereby they become both soft and 
yet renitent, like so many pillows. 

Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 

2. Persistently opposing. 

renk}}, n. See rinkl, 

renk?}, n. An obsolete form of rank?. 
nale MS. 

rennet, rennert. Middle English forms of run}, 
runner. 

rennelesset, 7. 
rennetl, 
rennet! (ren’et),. [Early mod. E. renet; also 
dial. runnet, < ME. renet, var. of *renel, *rennels, 
rennelesse, renels, renlys, rendlys (= MD. rinsel, 
runsel), rennet, < rennen, run: see runl.] 1. 
The fourth stomach of a calf prepared for 
curdling milk; the rennet-bag.— 2. Anything 
used to ecurdle milk. 


It is likely enough that Galium, or, as it is popularly 
called, lady’s bedstraw, is still used as rennet in some 
neighbourhoods, its use having formerly been common all 
over England, especially in Cheshire. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VITI. 231. 


[< rennetl, n.] To mix 


Nomi- 


[ME.: see rennetl.] Same as 


rennet! (ren’et), υ. ¢. 
or treat with rennet. 
Come thou not neere those men who are like bread 
O’re-leven’d, or like cheese o’re-renetted. 
Herrick, To His Booke. 
rennet? (ren’et),». [Formerly also renat, ren- 
ate (simulating renatel, as if in allusion to 
grafting) (= D. renet = G. renette = Sw. renett 
= Dan. reinette), ς F. reinette, rainette, a pip- 
pin, rennet; either (a) < OF. reinette, roynette, 
a little queen (a name given to meadow-sweet), 
dim. of reine, < li. regina, queen, fem. of rex 
(reg-), king (see rex); or (b) < OF. rainette, a 
little frog (because, it is supposed, the apple 
was «ώμο δν, like the skin of a frog), dim. of 
raine, a frog, < L.rana, afrog: see Καπαι.] A 
kind of apple, said to have been introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. Also called 
renneting. . 
Pippins graffed on a pippin stock are called renates, bet- 


tered in their generous nature by such double extraction. 
uller, Worthies, Lincolnshire, II. 264. 


There is one sort of Pippin peculiar to this Shire [Lin- 
colnshire], growing at Kirton and thereabouts, and from 
thence called Kirton-Pippin, which is a most wholesome 
and delicious Apple, both which being grafted on their own 
Stock are much bettered, and then called Renates, 

Τ, Coxe, Magna Britannia (Lincolnshire), p. ret 

rennet-bag (ren’et-bag), ». The abomasum, or 
ο stomach of a ruminant. Also called 
reed. 

rennet-ferment (ren’et-fér’ment), n. The 
ferment of the gastric juice which coagulates 
milk; rennin; chymosin. 

renneting (ren’et-ing), ». 
Same as rennet2. 

rennet-whey (ren’et-hwa),. The serous part 
of milk, separated from the caseous by means 
of rennet. It is used in pharmacy. 

rennet-wine (ren’et-win), η. A vinous extract 
of dried rennet. 

renniblet, 4. Same as renable. 

renning (ren’ing), η. [< ME. rennynge, a stream 
(not found in sense ‘rennet’), < AS. *rinning, 
rynning (= D. renninge), rennet, lit. ‘a running,’ 
verbal η. of rinnan, run: see runl, running, and 


[< rennet? + -ing?.] 





renounce 


ef. rennetl, runnet.] 1+. Same as running.—2, 
Rennet. Baret. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
rennish (ren’ish), a. [< ME. renysche, fierce; 
prob. of OF. origin.] Furious; passionate. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Than has sire Dary dedeyne and derfely he lokes ; 
Rysys him up renysche and regt in his sete. 
King Alexander, p. 100. 
rennishly (ren’ish-li), adv. [< ME. renyschly; 
< rennish + -ly2.] Fiercely; furiously. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
The fyste with the fyngeres that flayed thi hert, 
That rasped renyschly the woge with the rog penne. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii, 1724. 
renomet, renomed}. Middle English forms of 
renown, renowned. 
renomeet, ». [ME.,< OF. renommee, F. renom- 
mée, renown" see renown.| Renown, 
For gentilesse nys but renomee 
Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee, 
Which is a strange thyng to thy persone. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1, 303. 


renominate (ré-nom’i-nat), v. {. [<re- + nom- 
ὑπαίο.] To nominate again or anew. 
renomination (ré-nom-i-na’shon), n. [< renom- 
inate + -ἴοπ.] Theact of nominating again or 
anew; a repeated nomination. 
renont, 7. A Middle English variant of renown. 
renopericardial (ren-0-per-i-kir’di-al), a. 
Same as renipericardial. Hualey and Martin, 
Elementary Biology, p. 284. 
renoum}, renoumedt. Obsolete forms of re- 
nown, renowned, 
renount, 7. An obsolete form of renown. 
renounce (ré-nouns’), v.; pret. and pp. re- 
nounced, ppr. renouncing. [< ME. renouncen, 
renonsen, < OF . renonchier, renuncer, renoncer, 
F. renoncer = Pr. Sp. Pg. renunciar = It. ri- 
nunziare, renunziare, renounce, < L. renuntiare, 
renunciare, bring back a report, also disclaim, 
renounce, < re-, back, + nuntiare, nunciare, 
bring a message, < nuntius, a messenger: see 
nuncio. Cf. announce, denounce, enounce, pro- 
nounce.} 1. trans. 1. To declare against; dis- 
own; disclaim; abjure; forswear; refuse to 
own, acknowledge, or practise. 


My ryght I renonse to that rynk sone. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 19629. 


Minister. Dost thou renounce the devil and all his work 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, . . . and the si 
desires of the flesh . . .? 

Answer. I renounce them all; and, by God’s help, will 
endeavour not to follow nor be led by them. 

Book of Common Prayer, Baptism of those of Riper Years. 


It is impossible to conceive that a whole nation of men 
should all publicly reject and renounce what every one of 
them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a law. 

Locke, Human Understanding, I. iii. § 11. 


2. To cast off or reject, as a connection or 
possession; forsake. 


She that had renounc’d 
Her sex’s honour was renounc’d herself 
By all that priz’d it. Cowper, Task, iii. 76. 


The conditions of earthly existence were renou 
rather than sanctified, in the religious ideal [of the medi- 
eval church]. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 208. 


He only lives with the world’s life 
Who hath renounced his own. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas in memory of the Author of Obermann. 


9. In card-playing, to play (a suit) different 
from what is led: as, he renounced spades. 
=Syn. Renownce, Recant, Abjure, Forswear, Retract, Re- 
voke, Recall, abandon, forsake, quit, forego, resign, re- 
linquish, give up, abdicate, decline, cast off, lay down. 
Renounce, to declare strongly, with more or. less.of for- 
mality, that we give up some opinion, profession, or pur- 
suit forever. Thus, a pretender toa throne may renounce 
his claim. Recant, to make publicly known that we give 
up a principle or belief formerly maintained, from con- 
viction of its erroneousness; the word therefore implies 
the adoption of the opposite belief. <Abjure, forswear, 
literally to renounce upon oath, and, metaphorically, with 
protestations and utterly. They do not necessarily x aad 
any change of opinion. Retract, to take back what 
been once given or made, as a pledge, an accusation. 
Revoke, to take back that which has been pronounced by 
an act of authority, as a decree, a command, a grant. 
call, the most general word for literal or figurative calling 
back: as, to recall an expression. Forswear is somewhat 
out of use. A man may renounce his birthright, forswear 
a habit, recant his professions, abjure his faith, retract his 
assertions, revoke his pledges, recall his promises, | 
II, intrans. 141. To declare a renunciation, 
He of my sons who fails to make it good 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 143. 

2. In card-games in which the rule is to follow 
suit, to play a card of a different suit from that 
led; in arestricted sense, to have to play a card 
of another suit when the player has no card of 
the suit led. Compare revoke. 

renounce (ré-nouns’), n. [< F. renonce = Sp. 
Pg. renuncia = It. rinunzia, a renounce; from 


renounce 


the verb: see renounce, v.] In card-games in 
which the rule is to follow suit, the playing of 
a card of a different suit from that led. 
renouncement (ré-nouns’ment), n. [<¢ OF. F. 
renoncement = Pr. renunciamen = Sp. renuncia- 
miento = It. rinunziamento; as renounce, v., + 
-ment.| The act of renouncing, or of disclaim- 
ing or rejecting; renunciation. 
I hold you as a thing ensky’d and sainted, 


By your renouncement an immortal spirit. 
Shak., M. for Μ., i. 4. 35. 


renouncer (ré-noun’sér),. Onewhorenounces; 
one who disowns or disclaims. 
renovant (ren’6-vant), a. [< OF. renovant, ¢ L. 
renovan(t-)s, ppr. of renovare, renew, renovate: 
«599 renovate.| Renovating; renewing. Cowel. 
renovate (ren’6-vat), v. t.; pret. and pp. reno- 
vated, ppr. renovating. [ς L. renovatus, pp. of 
renovare, renew (> It. rinovare, rinnovare = Sp. 
Pg. renovar), < re-, again, + novus, new, = EK. 
new: see new. Cf. renew.] 1. To renew; ren- 
der as good as new; restore to freshness or to 
a good condition: as, to renovate a building. 
Then prince Edward, renouating his purpose, tooke 
shipping againe. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 37. 


In hopes that by their poisonous weeds and wild incan- 
tations they may regenerate the paternal constitution, 
and renovate their father’s life. Burke, Rev. in France. 


Till food and wine again should renovate his powers. 
Sell Crabbe, Works, V. 93. 
2. To give force or effect to anew; renew in 
effect. 

He renouateth by so doing all those sinnes which before 


times were forgiven him. 
Latimer, Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 


renovater (ren’6-va-tér), η. [< renovate + -erl.] 
Same as renovator, 

renovation (ren-0-va’shon),». [ς OF. renova- 
cion, F. rénovation = Pr. renovacio = Sp. reno- 
vacion = Pg. τεπουαςᾶο = It. rinovazione, rinno- 
wazione, «Ιω. renovatio(n-), arenewing, renewal, 
{ renovare, renew, renovate: see renovate.| 1. 
The act of renovating, or the state of being 
renovated or renewed; a making new after de- 
cay, destruction, or impairment; renewal. 


This ambassade was sent . . . for the renouation of the 
old league and amitie. Grafton, Hen. ΥΠ., an. 19. 


Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and,.. . . to second life, 
Waked in the renovation of the just, 
Resigns him up with heaven and earth renew’d. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 65. 
The regular return of genial months, 
And renovation of a faded world. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 124. 
Mr. Garrick, in conjunction with Mr. Lacey, purchased 
the property of that theatre [Drury Lane], together with 
the renovation of the patent. 


Life of Quin (reprint, 1887), p. 42. 
2. In theol., the renewal wrought: by the Holy 
Spirit in one who has been regenerated. Reno- 
vation differs from regeneration inasmuch as, while re- 
generation is a single act, and confers a divine life, which 
can never be wholly lost in this life, or, according to Cal- 
vinistic theology, continues forever, renovation is a con- 


tinuous process or a repetition of acts whereby the divine 
life is preserved and matured. 


renovationist (ren-d-va’shon-ist), ». [< reno- 
vation + -ist.) One who believes in the im- 
provement of society by the spiritual renova- 
tion of the individual, supernaturally wrought 
through divine influence rather than by the de- 
velopment of human nature through purely 
natural and human influences. 

renovator (ren’6-va-tor), n. [= OF. renova- 
teur, F. rénovateur = Sp. Pg. renovador = It. 
rinnovatore, ς L. renovator, a renewer, < reno- 
vare, renew: see renovate.) One who or that 
which renovates or renews. 

Just as sleep is the renovator of corporeal vigor, so, with 
their [the Epicureans’] permission, I would believe death 
to be of the mind’s. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations (Marcus Tullius and 
{Quinctus Cicero). 
renovelt, v. t. andi. [ME. renovelen, renovellen 
(also contr. renewlen, renulen, simulating new), 
< OF. renoveler, renuveler, renowveler, renouvel- 
ler, F. renoweler = Pr. renovellar = It. rino- 
vellare, rinnovellare, renew, ς L. re-, again, + 
novellus, new: seenovel.| To renew. 
Yet sang this foule, I rede yow alle awake, .. . 
And ye that han ful chosen, as I devise, 


Yet at the leste renoveleth your servyse. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 17. 


renovelancet, η. [ME. renoveilaunce, < OF. re- 
novelaunce, < renoveler, renew: see επουεῖ.] A 
renewal. 
Renoveilaunces 
Of olde forleten aqueyntaunces, 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 693. 
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renowm}t, renowmedt. 
nown, renowned, 

renown (ré-noun’),v. [< ME. renownen, renou- 
men, renomen (in pp. renowned, renomed), < OF. 
renomer, renumer, renommer, make famous (pp. 
renommé, renowned, famous), F. renommer, 
name over, repeat, rename, = Pr. renomnar, 
renompnar, renomenar = Sp. renombrar = It. 
rinomare (> G. renommiren, boast), < ML. reno- 
minare, rnuake famous, ς Li. re-, again, + nomi- 
nare, name: see nominate.| I, trans. Tomake 
famous. 


Obsolete forms of re- 


Nor yron bands abord 
The Pontick sea by their huge Navy cast 
My volume shall renowne, so long since past. 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 48. 
The memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city. Shak., T. Ν., iii. 3. 24. 


Soft elocution does thy style renown. 
den, tr. of Persius’s Satires, v. 19. 
II, intrans. To behave or pose as a renown- 
er; Swagger; boast: with indefinite it. [Slang, 
imitating German. ] 
Το renownit . . . is equivalent to the American phrase 
“spreads himself,” 
C. G. Leland, tr. of Heine’s Pictures of Travel, The 
{Hartz Journey, note. 
A general tumult ensued, and the student with the 
sword leaped to the floor. . . . He was renowning tt. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 4. 
renown (ré-noun’),”. [Early mod. E. also re- 
nowm, renoum,; ς ME. renoun, renowne, renon, 
renowme, < OF. renoun, renun, renon, renom, F. 
renom = Pr. Cat. renom = Sp. renombre = Pg. 
renome = It. rinomo, fame, renown; from the 
verb: see renown, υ.] 1. The state of baving 
a great or exalted name; fame; celebrity; ex- 
alted reputation derived from the widely spread 
praise of great achievements or accomplish- 
ments. 
“0 perle,” quoth I, ‘‘of rych renoun, 
So watz hit me dere that thou con deme, 
In thys veray avysyoun.” 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1183. 
Better itis tohaue Renowme among the good sorte then 
to be horde over the whole world. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 12. 
I Joved her old renown, her stainless fame — 
What better proof than that I loathed her shame? 
Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 
2t. Report; rumor; éclat. 
And [they] diden so well that the worde and the renon 


com to Agrauain and to Gaheret that the childeren fought- 
en be-nethe fer from hem. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), ii. 285. 
Socrates, ... bythe... uniuersall renowme of all peo- 
ple, was approued to be the wisest man of all Grecia. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 22. 
The Rutherfoords, with grit renown, 
Convoy’d the town of Jedbrugh out. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 132). 
94. A token of fame or reputation; an honor; 
a dignity. 
For I ride on the milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the town; 
Because I was a christen’d knight, 


They gave me that renown. 
The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 121). 


4+. Haughtiness. 


Then out spake her father, he spake wi’ renown, 
“Some of you that are maidens, ye’ll loose aff her gown.” 
Lord Salton and Auchanachie (Child’s Ballads, II. 169). 
=Syn. 1. Fame, Honor, etc. (see glory!, n.), repute, note, 
distinction, name, 
renowned (ré-nound’), p.a. [< ME. renowned, 
renomed (Se. renownit, renommit); pp. of renown, 
υ.] Having renown; famous; celebrated. 
To ben riht cleer and renomed. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 2. 
And made his compere a godsone of hys, that he hadden 
houe fro the fontstone, and was cleped after the kynge 
ban Bawdewyn, whiche was after full renomede. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 124. 


They that durst to strike 
At so exampless and unblamed a life 
As that of the renowned Germanicus. 

Β. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 4. 
=Syn. Celebrated, Illustrious, etc. (see famous), famed, 
far-famed. : 

renownedly (ré-nou’ned-li), adv. With, orsoas 
to win, renown; with fame or celebrity. Imp. 
Dict. 
renowner (ré-nou’nér), n. 
renown or spreads fame. 
Through his great renowner I have wrought, 
And my safe saile to sacred anchor brought. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xxiii. 
Above them alll preferr’d the two famous renowners of 
Beatrice and Laura, who never write but honour of them 
to whom they devote their verse. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


2. [= G. renommist, in university slang, a boas- 
ter.] A boaster; a bully; a swaggerer. 


Von Kleist was a student, and universally acknowledged 
among his young acquaintance as a devilish handsome 


1. One who gives 


rense (rens), v. ¢. 
rensselaerite (ren-se-lar’it), n. [After Stephen 


rent! (rent). 


rent!t, v. 


rent! (rent), n. 


= 
re 


rent 


fellow, notwithstanding a tremendous scar on his cheek, 

and a cream-colored mustache as soft as the silk of Indian 

corn. In short, he was a renowner, and a duellist. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, ii. 4. 


renownfult (ré-noun’fil), a. [< renown + -ful.] 


Renowned; illustrious. 


Man of large fame, great and abounding glory, 
Renounefull Scipio. Marston, Sophonisba, i. 1. 


A dialectal form of rinse. 


Van Rensselaer.) A variety of massive tale ΟΥ 
steatite. It has a fine compact texture, and 
is worked in the lathe into inkstands and other 
articles. 

Preterit and past participle of 
rend, 

An obsolete variant of rend}. 
Maligne interpretours whiche fayle not to rente and de- 


face the renoume of wryters. 
Sir Τ, Elyot, The Governour, The Proheme. 


Though thou rentest thy face with painting [enlargest 
(margin, Heb. rendest) thine eyes with paint, R. V.], in vain 
shalt thou make thyself fair. Jer. iv. 30. 

In an extreame rage, renting his clothes and tearing his 
haire. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 230. 

Repentance must begin with a just sorrow, a sorrow of 
heart, and such a sorrow as renteth the heart. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 

They assaulted me on all sides, buffeting me and rent- 
ing my Cloaths. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 92. 


[ς rent], v., ult. rendl, υ.] 1. 
An opening made by rending or tearing; @ 
tear; afissure; a break or breach; a crevice or 
crack. 
You all do know this mantle. . . . 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 
See what arent the envious Casca made. 
hak., J. C., iii. 2. 179. 
2. A schism; a separation: as, a rent in the 
ehurch. 
Heer sing I Isaac’s civill Brauls and Broils; 
Jacobs Revolt; their Cities sack, their Spoils: 
Their cursed Wrack, their Godded Calues; the rent 


Of th’ Hebrew Tribes from th’ Isbeans Regiment. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


We care not to keep truth separated from truth, which 
is the fiercest rent and disunion of all. 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 53. 
iby Tear, rupture, rift. 
2(rent), 2 [<¢ME. rent, rente =D. G. Dan. 
rente = Sw. rdnta, < OF. rente, F. rente, income, 
revenue, rent, annuity, pension, funds, = Pr. 
renta, renda = Sp. renta = Pg. renda = It. ren- 
dita, income, revenue, rent, ς L. reddita (se. 
pecunia), ‘money paid,’ fem. of redditus, pp. of 
reddere, give back, pay, yield: see render?.] 
1+. Income; revenue; receipts from any reg- 
ular source. 
Litel was hire catel and hire rente. 
Chaucer, Nun’s }riest’s Tale, 1. 7. 


She seyde, “O Love, to whom I have and shal 
Ben humble suget, trewe in nfyn entente, 
As I best can, to you, Lord, geve Ich al 
For everemo myn hertes lust to rente.” 
; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 830. 


2. In law: (a) A compensation or return made 


periodically, or fixed with reference to a period 


of time, for the possession and use of property 
of any kind. 


Of all the tulkes of Troy, to telle them by name, 

Was non so riche of renttes, ne of renke godes, 

Of castels full close, & mony clene tounes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3945. 


Thus the poete preiseth the pocok for hus federes, 
And the riche for hus rentes, othere rychesse in hus 
schoppe. Piers Plowman (C), xv. 185. 


Money, if kept by us, yields no rent, and is liable to loss. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 213. 


(b) Technically, a definite compensation or re- 
turn reserved by a lease, to be made periodi- 
cally, or fixed with reference to a period of ten- 
ure, and payable in money, produce, or other 
chattels or labor, for the possession and use of 
land or buildings. Compensation of any other nature 
is not termed rent, because net enforceable in the same 
manner. The time of paying rents is either by the par- 
ticular appointment of the parties in the deed, or by ap- 
pointment of law, but the law does not control the express 
appointment of the parties, when such appointment will 
answer their intention. In England Michaelmas and 
Lady-day are the usual days appointed for payment of 
rents; and in Scotland Martinmas and Whitsunday. 
Take (deer Son) to thee 

This Farm’s demains, ... 

And th’ only Rent that of it I reserue is 

One Trees fair fruit, to shew thy sute and service. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


Rent is said to be due at the first moment of the day 
appointed for payment, and in arrear at the first moment 
of the day following. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 275. 
(c) The right to such compensation, particu- 
larly in respect of lands. Rents, at common law, 
are of three kinds; rent-service, rent.charge or fee-farm 


rent 


rent, and rent-seck. Rent-service is when some corporal 
service is incident to it, as by fealty and a sum of money; 
rent-charge, or fee-farm rent, is when the owner of the 
rent has no future interest or reversion expectant in the 
land, but the rent is reserved in the deed by a clause of 
distress for rent in arrear {in other words, it is a charge on 
lands, etc., in the form of rent, in favor of one who is not 
the landlord); rent-seck is a like rent, but without any 
clause of distress. There are also rents of assize, certain es- 
tablished rents of freeholders and copyholders of manors, 
which cannot be varied: also called quit-rents. These, 
when payable in silver, are called white rents, in contra- 
distinction to rents reserved in work or the baser metals, 
called black rents or black mail. 

3. In polit. econ., that part of the produce of 
the soil which is left after deducting the wages 
of labor (including often various payment in 
kind, as food, house-room, etc.), the interest on 
the necessary capital, and replacement of mate- 
rials destroyed, as seed and the perishable ele- 
ments of fertility in the soil; that part of the 
produce of a given piece of cultivated land 
which it yields over and above that yielded by 
the poorest land in cultivation under equal 


circumstances in respect to transportation, etc. 
The rent theoretically goes to the owner of the soil, 
whether cultivator or landlord. Also called economic 
rent. In modern political economy there is a tendency to 
use the term in a much wider sense, some economists 
including payments for the use of all concrete goods, the 
payment being reckoned as a lump sum, and thus in con- 
trast with interest reckoned as a percentage of a capital 
sum. Other economists are disposed to class as rents all 
incomes which may be ascribed to differential advantage 
in production. Thus monopoly profit is sometimes called 
a rent, ag is also the profit secured through superior man- 
agement; and even the excess of wages of superior over 
inferior labor has been so classed. 

Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth which 
is paid {ο the landlord for the use of the original and in- 
destructible powers of the soil. It is often, however, con- 
founded with the interest and profit of capital. 

Ricardo, Polit. Econ., ii. 

The rent, therefore, which any land will yield, is the ex- 
cess of its produce beyond what would be returned to the 
same capital if employed on the worst land in cultivation. 

J. S. Mill, Polit. Econ., 11. xvi. § 3. 


4. An endowment; revenue. 


The kynge hym graunted, and yaf hym rentes, and lefte 
with hym of his auoir grete plente for to make the hospi- 
tall, and ther lefte the clerke in this manere, that was 
after a goode man and holy of lif. 

: Merlin (E. E. T.8.), ii. 369. 

Alwyn Childe, a Citizen of London, founded the Monas- 
tery of S. Saviour’s at Bermondsey in Southwark, and gave 
the Monks there divers Rents in London. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 29. 
Annual rent. See annual.—Black rent. (a) See black. 
(b) See def. 2 (c).— Double rent, rent payable by a tenant 
who continues in possession after the time for which he 
has received notice to quit until the time of his quitting 
possession.— Forehandrent. (a) A fine or premium giv- 
en by the lessee at the time of taking his lease: otherwise 
called a fore-gift or income. (b) Rent paid in advance.— 
Paschal rents. See paschal.— Peppercorn rents. See 
peppercorn.—Rents of assize. See def. 2 (c).—Tithe 
Rent-charge Redemption Act, an English statute of 
1885 (48 and 49 Vict., c. 32), which extends the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes Act (which see, under commutation) to all 
rents or payments charged on lands, by virtue of any act, 
in lieu of tithes. 
rent? (rent), v. [«€ ME. renten, ς OF. renter, 
give rent or revenue to, = Sp. rentar, produce, 
yield; from the noun.] J. trans. 11. To en- 
dow ; secure an ineome to. 
And sette scoleres to scole or to somme other craftes ; 


Releue religioun [religious orders] and renten hem bet- 
tere. Piers Plowman (B), vii. 32. 


Here is a stately Hospitall built by Cassachi, or Rosa, 
the Wife of great Soliman, richly rented, and nourishing 
many poore people. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 271. 
2. To grant the possession and enjoyment of 
for a consideration in the nature of rent; let 
on lease. rf 

There is no reason why an honourable society should 
rent their estate for a trifle. 

Swift, To Mr. Alderman Barber, March 30, 1737. 
3. To take and hold for a consideration in the 
nature of rent: as, the tenant rents his farm 
for a year. 


Not happier... 

In forest planted by a father’s hand 

Than in five acres now of rented land. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. ii. 136. 


Who was dead, 
Who married, who was like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall. 
Tennyson, Audley Court. 
4. To hire; obtain the use or benefit of for 
a consideration, without lease or other formal- 
ity, but for a more or less extended time: as, to 


rent a row-boat; to rent a piano.=§yn. 3 and 4, 
Lease, etc. See hirel. 


IT. intrans. To be leased or let for rent: 
as, an estate rents for five thousand dollars a 
year. 
rent*}, v. i. An obsolete variant of rant. 
rent++ (rent). A Middle English contracted 
form of rendeth, 3d person singular present in- 
dicative of rend1. Chaucer, 


5079 


rentable (ren’ta-bl), a. [< rent2+-able.] Ca- 


pable of being rented. 
rentaget (ren’taj), π. [ς OF. rentage, rentage, 
< renter, give rent to: see rent? and -αθθ.] 
Rent. 
Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vii. 
rental (ren’tal), κ. [ς ME. rental, ς rent? + 
-al, Cf. OF. rental, charged with rent.] 1.A 
schedule or an account of rents, or a roll 
wherein the rents of a manor or an estate are 
set down; a rent-roll. 
I have heard of a thing they call Doomsday-book —I 


am clear it has been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 
Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 


The nations were admonished to cease their factions; 
the heads of houses were ordered to surrender all their 
charters, donations, statutes, bulls, and papistical muni- 
ments, and to transmit a complete rental and inventory 
of all their effects to their Chancellor. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church. of Eng., iv. 


2. The gross amount of rents drawn from an 
estate or other property: as, the rental of the 
estate is five thousand a year.—Minister’s rental. 
See minister.— Rental right, a species of lease at low 
rent, usually for life. The holders of such leases were 
called rentallers or kindly tenants. 

[< rental + -erl.] 


rentaller (ren’tal-ér), 1. 
One who holds a rental right. See rental. 
Many of the more respectable farmers were probably 
descended of the rentallers or kindly tenants described in 
our law books, who formed in the Middle Ages avery nu- 
merous and powerful body. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 194. 
rent-arrear (rent’a-rér”), ». Unpaid rent. 
rent-charge (rent’chirj), n. See rent2, 2 (ο). 
rent-day (rent’da),. The day for paying rent. 
rente (ront),n. [< F.rente: see rent2.| Annual 
income; revenue; rent; interest; specifically, 
in the plural, rentes (or rentes sur l'état), sums 
paid annually by a government as interest on 
publie loans; hence, the bonds or stocks on 


x Which such interest is paid. 


renter! (ren’tér), ». [ς OF. rentier, F. rentier 
(= Pr. rendier = OCat. render = Sp. rentero = 
Pg. rendeiro), a tenant, renter, ς rente, rent: 
see rent2,] 1. One who leases an estate; more 
commonly, the lessee or tenant who takes an 
estate or a tenement on rent. 

The estate will not be let for one penny more or less to 
the renter, amongst whomsoever the rent he pays be di- 
vided. Locke. 
2. One who rents or hires anything. 

renter? (ren’tér), v. t. [Also ranter; < F. ren- 
traire, sew together, < re-, again, + en-, in, + 
traire, draw: see trace, tract, ete.] 1. In tap- 
estry, to work new warp into in order to restore 
the original pattern or design. Henece—2, To 
finedraw; sew together, as the edges of two 
pieces of cloth, without doubling them, so that 
the seam is scarcely visible. 

renterer (ren’tér-ér), ». [< renter? + -erl.] 
One who renters, especially in tapestry-work. 
See renter2, v. t., 1. 

renter-warden (ren’tér-wiir’dn),n. The war- 
den of a company who receives rents. 

rent-free (rent’fre), adv. Without payment. of 
rent. 

All such inmates which fell to decay, and so to be kept 
by the parish, they were to be continued in their houses 
rent-free, and to be kept at the only charge of the landlord 
which admitted them. 

Court and Times of Charles I., 11. 282. 


rent-gatherert,”. [ME. rente-gaderer; < rent2 
+ gatherer.] A collector of rents. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 430. | 

rentier (ron-tia’), π. [F. rentier: see renter1,] 
One who has a fixed income, as from lands, 
stocks, ete.; a fund-holder. 

rent-roll (rent’rol), η. A rental; a list or ac- 
count of rents or income. See rental. 

Godfrey Bertram... succeeded to a long pedigree and 


a short rent-roll, like many lairds of that period. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, ii. 
rent-seck (rent’sek), n. See rent?, 2 (ο). 
rent-service (rent’sér’vis),. See rent?, 2 (ο). 
renuent (ren’t-ent), a. [< L. renuen(t-)s, ppr. 
of renuere, nod back the head, deny by a mo- 
tion of the head, disapprove (> Pg. renuir, re- 
fuse; ef. Sp. renuencia, reluctance), ς re-, back, 
+ *nuere (in comp. abnuere, ete.), nod: see nu- 
tation.|. Throwing back the head: specifically 
applied in anatomy to muscles which have this 
effect. 
renule!}, 0. An obsolete form of renovel. 
renule? (ren’il), n. [< NL. *renulus, dim. of 
L. ren, kidney: see ren, and ef. renculus.] A 
small kidney; a renal lobe or lobule, several of 
νο al compose a kidney. ncye. Brit., 


renyet, 7. 





reobtain 


renumber (ré-num’bér); ο. t [< re- + number.] 
To count or number again; affix a new number 
to, as a house. 
renumerate (ré-nii’me-rat), ο. t. [ς L. renu- 
meratus, pp. of renwmerare, count over (2 It. ri- 
numerare), < re-, again, + numerare, number: 
see numerate, and ef. renuwmber.] To eount or 
number again. Imp. Dict. 
renunciance (ré-nun’sgians), n. [< L. renun- 
tian(t-)s, ppr. of renuntiare, renounce: see re- 
nounce.) Renunciation. [Rare.] 
Yet if they two. . . each, in silence, in tragical renun- 
ciance, did find that the other was all too-lovely? 
Carlyle, French Rev., II. v. 3. 
renunciation (ré-nun-si-a’shon),». [ς OF. re-. 
nunciation, renonciation, F. renonciation = Pr. 
renunciatio = Sp. renunciacion = Pg. renuncia- 
cao = It. rinunziazione, renunziazione, ς L. re- 
nuntiatio(n-), renunciatio(n-), a renouncing, « 
renuntiare, pp. renuntiatus, renounce: see 76- 
nounce.| The act of renouncing. (a) A disowning 
or disclaiming ; rejection. 
He that loves riches can hardly believe the doctrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world. Jer. Taylor. 
Renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne 
willingly. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 3. 


(6) In law, the legal act by which a person abandons a 
right acquired, but without transferring it to another: ap- 
plied particularly in reference to an executor or trustee 
who has been nominated in a will, or other instrument 
creating a trust, but who, having an option to accept it, 
declines to do so, and in order to avoid any liability ex- 
pressly renounces the office. In Scots law the term is also 
used in reference to an heir who is entitled, if he chooses, 
to succeed to heritable property, but, from the extent of 
the encumbrances, prefers to refuse it. (6) In liturgics, 
that part of the baptismal service in which the candidate, 
either in person or by his sureties, renounces the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.— Renunciation of a lease, in 
Scotland, the surrender of a lease.=Syn. (a) Abandon- 
ment, relinquishment, surrender. See renounce. 


renunciatory (ré-nun’si-a-td-ri), a. [< ML. re- 
nuntiatorius, ς L. renuntiare, renounce: see re- 
nounce.| Of or pertaining to renunciation. 

renverset (ren-vérs’),v. ¢ [Also ranverse; « 
OF. renverser, overthrow, overturn, < re-, back, 
+ enverser, overturn, invert, < envers, against, 
toward, with, ς L. inversus, turned upside down, 
inverted: see inverse.] 1. Tooverthrow; over- 
turn; upset; destroy. 

God forbid that a Business of so high a Consequence as 
this . . . should be ranversed by Differences ‘twixt a few 
private Subjects, tho’ now public Ministers. 

Howell, Letters, I. iii. 20. 
2. To turn upside down; overthrow. 
First he his beard did shave, and fowly shent, 
Then from him reft his shield, and it renverst. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 87. 


Whiles all my hopes were to the winds disperst, 
Erected whiles, and whiles againe renuerst. 


Stirling, Aurora, st. 77. 
renverse (ren-vérs’), α. [< renverse, v.; ef. F. 
adv. ὰ la renverse, on one’s back, upside down. } 
In her., same as reversed. | 
renversementt (τοη-νόγα΄ππθη(),π. [ς08. ren- 
versement, < renverser, reverse: see renverse and 
-ment.| The act of renversing. 
A total renversement of the order of nature. 
Stukeley, Paleeographia Sacra, p. 60. 
renvoyt (ren-voi’), v. t [ς OF. renveier, ren- 
voyer, Ε'. renvoyer (= It. rinviare), send. back, « 
re-, back, + envoyer, send: see envoy.) Tosend 
back. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIII. 
renvoyt (ren-voi’),n. [ς OF. renvoy, renvoi, F. 
renvot, a sending back: see renvoy, v.] The act 
of sending back or dismissing home. 
The renvoy of the Ampelonians was ill taken by the roya} 
vine. Howell, Vocall Forrest. (Latham.) 
renyt, v.t.and ¢% [Also renay; < ME. renyen, 
reneyen, reneien, renayen, < OF. renier, reneier, 
renoier, I’. renier,< ML. renegare, deny: see rene- 
gate, and cf. renege, a doublet of reny. Cf. deny, 
denay.| ‘To renounce; abjure; disown; aban- 
don; deny. 
That Ydole is the God of false Cristene, that han reneyed 
hire Feythe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 173. 


For though that thou reneyed hast my lay, 

As other wrecches han doon many a day, ... 

If that thou live, thou shalt repenten this. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 336. 


[ME., < OF. renié, < ML. renegatus, 
one who has denied his faith, a renegade: see 
γεπεφαίε.] A renegade. 

Raynalde of the rodes, and rebelle to Criste, 
Pervertede with Paynyms that Cristene persewes; ... 
The renye relys abowte and rusches to the erthe. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 2795. 


reobtain (ré-ob-tan’), v.t. [<re- + obtain.], To 


obtain again. 


I came to re-obtaine my dignitie, 
And in the throne to seate my sire againe. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 752. 


reobtainable 


reobtainable (ré-ob-ta’na-bl), a. 
+ -able.] That may be obtained again. 
reoccupy (ré-ok’ii-pi), v.t. [< F. réoccuper; as 
re- + occupy.) Το occupy anew. 
reometer, x See rheometer. 
reopen (ré-0’pn), v. [<re-+ open, v.] 1. trans. 
To open again: as, to reopen a theater. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To be opened again; open anew: 
as, the schools reopen to-day. 
reophore, ». See rheophore. 
reoppose (ré-0-p6z’), v.t. [<re- + oppose.] To 
oppose again. 
We shall so far encourage contradiction as to promise 


no disturbance, or re-oppose any pen that shall fallaciously 
or captiously refute us. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref., p. 6. 


reordain (ré-ér-dan’), v. t. [= OF. reordonner, 
F. réordonner = Sp. reordenar = Pg. reordenar, 
reordinar = It. riordinare, reordain (cf. ML. 
reordinare, restore to one’s former name or 
place); as re- + ordain.] To ordain again, as 
when the first ordination is defective or other- 
wise invalid. 
They did not pretend to reordain those that had been 


ordained by the new book in King Edward’s time. 
Bp. Burnet, Hist. Reformation, ii. 2. 


A person, if he has been validly ordained by bishops of 
the apostolic succession, cannot be reordained. . . . It is 
not a reordination to confer orders upon one not episco- 
pally set apart for the ministry. But it is reordination to 

ο this to one previously so ordained. If it is done at 
all, it is a mockery, and the parties to it are guilty of a 
profanity. Church Cyc. 

reorder (ré-6r’dér), v.t. [<re-+ order.] 1. Το 
order a second time; repeat a command to or 
for.— 2. To put in order again; arrange anew. 

At that instant appeared, as it were, another Armie 


comming out of a valley, ... which gave time to Assan to 
reorder his disordered squadrons. 


Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 13. 

reordination (ré-ér-di-na’shon), n. [= F. ré- 

ordination = Pg. reordenacgdo; as re- + ordina- 
tion.) A second or repeated ordination. 

reorganization (ré-6r’gan-i-za‘shon),. [=F. 

réorganisation; < reorganize + -ation.] The act 


or process of organizing anew. Also spelled 
reorganisation. 
reorganize (ré-6r’gan-iz), ο. t [= F. réorga- 


niser ; a8-re- + organize.| To organize anew; - 


bring again into an organized state: as, to re- 
organize a society or an army. Also spelled 
reorganise. 
re-orient (ré-6’ri-ent), a. [< re- + orient.] 
Arising again or anew, as the life of nature in 
spring. [Rare.] 
The life re-orient out of dust. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxvi. 


reossify (ré-os’i-fi), ο. i. [< re- + ossify.] To 
ossify again. Lancet, No. 3487, p. 1424. 

reotrope, ”. See rheotrope. 

rep! ( rep), n. [Also repp, reps; origin unknown ; 
ra tele to be a corruption of rib.] A corded 
fabric the cords of which run across the width 
of the stuff. Silk rep is used for women’s dresses, ec- 
clesiastical vestments, etc., and is narrow ; woolen rep is 
used for upholstery and curtains, and is about a yard and 


ahalf wide. It is sometimes figured, but more often dyed 
in plain colors. 


The reception-room of these ladies was respectable in 

threadbare brussels and green reps. 
Howells, A Woman’s Reason, viii. 
Cotton rep. See cotton. 
rep? (rep), »... An abbreviation of reputation, 
formerly much used (as slang), especially in 
the asseveration upon or ’pon rep. 

In familiar writings and conversations they [some of 
our words] often lose all but their first syllables, as in 
mob. rep. pos. incog. and the like. 

) Addison, Spectator, Νο. 135. 

Nev. Madam, have you heard that Lady Queasy was 
lately at the play-house incog? 

Lady Smart. What! Lady Queasy of all women in the 
world! Do you say it upon rep? 

Nev. Pozz; I saw her with my own eyes, 

* Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 
rep. Same as repet. 
nepace (ré-pas’), v. t. [<re- + pacel. Doublet 
of re-pass.| To pace again; goover again in a 
contrary direction. Imp. Dict. 
repacify (ré-pas’i-fi), v. {. [< re- + pacify.] 
o pacify again. 
Which, on th’ intelligence was notify’d 
Of Richard’s death, were wrought to mutiny; 
And hardly came to be repacify’d, 
And kept to hold in their fidelity. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 9. 


_ repack (ré-pak’), υ. t. [« re- + packl, v.] To 
pack a second time: as, to repack beef or pork. 
Imp. Dict. 

ο (ré-pak’ér),n. One whorepacks. Imp. 

Cc e 


[ς reobtain. repair! (ré-par’), v. t. 


repair! (ré-par’), n. 


repair? (ré-par’), v. 7. 
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[ς ME. reparen, repayr- 
en, < OF. reparer, F. réparer, repair, mend, = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. reparar = It. riparare, repair, mend, 
remedy, shelter, restore, defend, parry, oppose, 
hinder, ¢ L. reparare, get again, recover, re- 
gain, retrieve, repair, ς re-, again, + parare, 
get, See see parel.] 1. To restore to a 
sound, good, or complete state after decay, in- 
jury, dilapidation, or partial destruction; re- 
store; renovate. 
Thenne themperour dyde doo repayre the chirches. 

Holy Rood (KE, E. T. 8.), p. 164. 


Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
hak., Sonnets, x. 
To repair his numbers thus impair’d. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 144. 


2. To make amends for, as for an injury, by 
an equivalent; give indemnity for; make good: 
as, to repair a loss or damage. 

11] repair the misery thou dost bear 


With something rich about me. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 1. 79. 


King Henry, to repair the Loss of the Regent, caused a 
great Ship to be built, such a one as had never been seen 
in England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 257. 


She [Elizabeth] gained more... by the manner in 
which she repaired her errors than she would have gained 
by never committing errors. Macaulay, Burleigh. 


3t. To fortify; defend. 


Whan the Soudan vnderstode his malice, he caused the 
Holy Lande to be better repared and more suerly kept, for 
ye more displesur of the Turke. Arnold’s Chron., p: 162. 
4+. To recover, or get into position for offense 
again, aS a Weapon. 

He, ere he could his weapon backe repaire, 
His side all bare and naked overtooke, 
And with his mortal steel quite through the body strooke. 
Spenser, F, Q., V. xi. 18. 
=Syn. 1. To mend, refit, retouch, vamp (up), patch, tin- 
ker (up). 
[Early mod. E. also re- 
payer ; < ME. repaire, repeire = Sp. Pg. reparo, 
repair, recovery, = It. riparo, remedy, resource, 
defense (cf. rampart); fromthe verb.] 1. Res- 
toration to a sound or good state after decay, 
waste, injury, or partial destruction; supply of 
loss; reparation. 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest. Shak., K. John, tii. 4. 113. 
We have suffer’d beyond all repair of honour. 
. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 4. 


It is not that during the period of activity [of the nerve- 
centers] waste goes on without repair, while during the 
period of inactivity repair goes on without waste; for the 
two always go on together. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 37. 


2. Good or sound condition kept up by repair- 
ing as required; with a qualifying term, con- 
dition as regards repairing: as, a building in 
good or bad repair. 
Her sparkling Eyes she still retains, 
And Teeth in good Repair. Congreve, Doris. 


All highways, causeways, and bridges . . . within the 
bounds of any town shall be kept in repair and amended 
. . . at the proper charge and ρα of such town. 

R. 1. Pub. Stats., ch. 65, § 1. 


3+. Reparation for wrong; amends. 


In the quier make his repayer openly, and crave for- 
giveness of the other vicars choral and clerks. 
Quoted in Contemporary Rev., LITT. 60. 


4+. Attire; apparel. 


Rial repeire, riche roobis, and rent, 
What mowe thei helpe me at myn eende? 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 





repairable (ré-pir’a-bl), a. 


repairer (ré-par’ér), n. 


repairment (ré-par’ment), n. 


repair-shop (ré-par’shop), 2. 


repand (ré-pand’), a. 


repandodentate (16- ραπ / do- 


reparability (rep’a-ra-bil’i-ti), n. 


reparably (rep’a-ra-bli), adv. 


[ς ME. repairen, repeir- reparailt, υ. 
en, reparen, ς OF. repavrer, reparrier, repevrrer, reparation (rep-a-ra’ shon), n. 











reparation 


see repair2, υ.] 1. The act of betaking one’s 
self to a (specified) place; a resorting. 

This noble marchaunt heeld a worthy hous, 

For which he hadde alday so greet repair 

For his largesse, and for his wyf was fair, 

That wonder is. Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, L 91. 


Lastly, the king is sending letters for me 
To Athens, for my quick repair to court. 
Ford, Broken Heart, iii. 1. 


2. A place to which one repairs; haunt; resort. 


I will it be cleped the mountain of the catte, ffor the 
catte hadde ther his repeire, and was ther slain. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 669. 


Where the fierce winds his tender force assail, 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 220. 
St. Probably, an invitation or a return. 
As in an evening when the gentle ayre 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repaire. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 4. (Nares.) 
[< repair! + -able. 
Cf. reparable.| Capable of beingrepaired; rep- 
arable. 

It seems scarce pardonable, because ’tis scarce a repent- 
able sin or repairable malice, 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 65. (Davies.) 
One who or that which 
repairs, restores, or makes amends. 

Sleep, which the Epicureans and others have repre- 
sented as the image of death, is, we know, the repairer of 
activity and strength. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations (Marcus Tullius and 
[Quinctus Cicero). 

[< OF. repare- 
ment = Sp. reparamiento = It. riparamento, ς 
ML. reparamentum, a repairing, restoration, ¢ 
L. reparare, repair, restore: see repairl.] The 


act of repairing. A. building de 
uilding de- 


voted to the making of repairs, as in the roll- 
ing-stock of a railway. 


back, turned up, ¢ re-, back, 
pandus, bent, crooked, curved. ] 
In bot., wavy or wavy-mar- 
gined; tending to be sinuate, 
but less uneven; undulate: 
said chiefly of leaves and leaf- 
margins. 





Repand Leaf of So- 
lanum nigrum. 


den’tat), a. In bot.,repand and 
toothed. 


repandous (ré-pan’dus), a. [< L. repandus, bent 


back: see repand.] 
crooked. 

Though they [pictures] be drawn repandous, or convex- 
edly crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concavously inverted. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 2. 
[< repara- 
ble + -ity (see -bility).] The state or property 
of being reparable. 


Bent upward; convexly 


reparable (rep‘a-ra-bl), a. [< OF. reparable, F. 


réparable = Pr. Sp. reparable = Pg. reparavel = 
It. riparabile, ς L. reparabilis, that may be re- 
paired, restored, or regained, < reparare, re- 
pair, restore, regain: see repairl.] Capable of 
being repaired; admitting of repair. 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of the injury, 
so far as it is reparable and can be made to the wronged 
person. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iii. § 4, 9. 
=Syn. Restorable, retrievable, recoverable. 

So as to be rep- 
arable. 

See reparel. 

[< ME. repara- 


reparer, reperer, return, come back, retire, tr. xcioun, reparacyoun,< OF reparacion, reparation, 


get back to, regain, lodge in, haunt, frequent; 
prob. the same, ina restricted use, as Sp. repa- 
triar = It. ripatriare, return to one’s country, « 
LL. repatriare, return to one’s country, < L. re-, 
back, + patria, native land: see patria, and cf. 
repatriate. The It. repararsi, frequent, repair 
to, is a reflexive use of reparar, shelter, defend, 
repair: see γεραίγ1.] 1. Togo to a (specified) 
place; betake one’s self; resort: as, to repair 
to a sanctuary for safety. 

**Lete be these wordes,” quod sir Ewein, ‘‘and take youre 
horse, and lete vs repetre hom to the Court.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 572. 
Bid them repair to the market-place. 


hak., Cor., v. 6. 3. 
2+. To return. 


Natheles, I thoughte he was so trewe, 
And eek that he repaire shulde ageyn 
Withinne a litel whyle. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1, 581. 


neneis 9 (ré-par’ ), π. [ς ME. repair, repayre, < 


repaire, F'. repaire, haunt, den, lair, = Pr. 
repaire = Sp. Pg. reparo, haunt; from the verb: 





F. réparation = Pr. Sp. reparacion = Pg. re- 
paragdéo = It. riparazione, < LL. reparatio(n-), 
a restoration, < L. reparare, restore, repair: see 
γεραίγ1.] 1. The act of repairing; repair; res- 
toration; upbuilding. [Now rare.] 

Whan the Mynystres of that Chirche neden to maken ony 
reparacyoun of the Chirche or of ony of the Ydoles, thei 


taken Gold and Silver . . . to quyten the Costages. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 174. 


No German clock nor mathematical engine whatsoever 
requires so much reparation as a woman’s face. 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, i. 1. 
2. What is done to repair a wrong; indemnifi- 
eation for loss or damage; satisfaction for any 
injury; amends. 
I am sensible of the scandal I have given by my loose 
writings, and make what reparation I am able. - Dryden. 
3+. A renewal of friendship; reconciliation. 


Mo dissymulaciouns 
And feyned reparaciouns .. . 
Ymade than greynes be of sondes. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 688. 


=Syn. 1, Restoration.—2. Compensation. 





reparative 


reparative (ré-par’a-tiv), a. and π. [= Sp. 
reparativo, < ML. *reparativus, < L. reparare, 
repair: see repairl.] J, a. 1. Capable of ef- 
fecting or tending to effect repair; restoring to 
a sound or good state; tending to amend de- 
fect or make good: as, a reparative process. 
Reparative inventions by which art and ingenuity stud- 
ies to help and repair defects or deformities. 
Jer. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness (0), p. 60. (Latham.) 
2. Pertaining to reparation or the making of 
amends. ~ 
Between the principle of Reparative and that of Retrib- 
utive Justice there is no danger of confusion or colli- 
sion, as one is concerned with the injured party, and the 
other with the wrongdoer. 
Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Ρ. 256. 
ΤΙ. x. That which restores to a good state; 
that which makes amends. 
reparel}, v. t. A Middle English form of repair1. 
repare?}, v.i. A Middle English form of repair2. 
reparelt (ré-par’el), v. t. [< ME. reparelen, re- 
parellen, reparailen, < OF. repareiller, repareil- 
lier, etc., repair, renew, reunite, < re-, again, 
+ apareiller, prepare, apparel: see apparel. 
The word seems to have been confused with 
repairl,] To repair. 
He salle... come and reparelle this citee, and bigge 
it agayne also wele als ever it was. 
(Halliwell.) 


MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 1. 11. 
reparelt (ré-par’el), π. [Also reparrel; « re- 
parel, v.} Apparel. 
Mayest thou not know me to be a lord by my reparrel ? 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


Let them but lend him a suit of reparel and necessaries. 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, Ind. 

repart (ré-pirt’), 0. τ. [ς OF. repartir, divide 

again, subdivide, reply, answer a thrust, < ML. 

*repartiri, divide again, < L. re-, again, + par- 

tire, part, divide, share: see part, v.,and party1.] 
To divide; share; distribute. 

To giue the whole heart to one [friend] is not much, 
but howe much lesse when amongst many it is reparted. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 77. 

First, these Judges, in al cities and townes of their ju- 
risdiction, do number the housholds, and do repart them 
in ten and tenne housholds; and upon the tenth house 
they do hang a table or signe, whereon is writen the 
names of those ten housholders, &c. 

R. Parke, Hist. China, etc. (1588), p. 88. (F. Hall, Adjec- 
[tives in -able, p. 205.) 
repartee (rep-ir-té’), n. [Formerly also reparty 
(the spelling repartee being intended at the 
time (the 17th century) to exhibit the F. sound 
of the last syllable); < OF. repartie, an answer- 
ing thrust, a reply, fem. of reparti, pp. of re- 
pare answer a thrust with a thrust, reply, 
ivide again: see repart.] 1. A ready, perti- 
nent, and witty reply. 

They |wicked men] know there is no drolling with so 
sour a piece as that [conscience] within them is, for that 
makes the smartest and most cutting repartees, which 
are uneasie to bear, but impossible to answer. 

: Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. xi. 

There were the members of that brilliant society which 
quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees under the rich 
peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


2. Such replies in general or collectively; the 
kind of wit involved in making sharp and ready 
retorts. 


As for repartee in particular, as it is the very soul of 
conversation, so it is the greatest grace of comedy, where 
it is proper to the characters. 

Dryden, Mock Astrologer, Pref. 

You may allow him to win of you at Play, for you are 
sure to be too hard for him at Repartee. Since you mo- 
nopolize the Wit that is between you, the Fortune must 
be his of Course. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 6. 
=$yn. 1. Repartee, Retort. A repartee is a witty and good- 
humored answer to a remark of similar character, and is 
meant to surpass the latter in wittiness. A retort is a 
keen, prompt answer. A repartee may be called a retort 
where the wit is keen. Retort, however, is quite as com- 
monly used for a serious turning back of censure, derision, 
or the like, in a short and sharp expression. 

Repartee is the witty retort in conversation. 

J. De Mille, Rhetoric, § 453, 
repartee (rep-iir-té’), v. i. [< repartee, n.] Το 
make ready and witty replies. 
High Flights she had, and Wit at Will, 
And so her Tongue lay seldom still; 
For in all Visits who but she 
To argue, or to repartée ? Prior, Hans Carvel. 
repartert (ré-piir’tér), m. [< repart + -erl.] A 
distributer. 

Of the temporall goods that God giues us, we be not lords 

but reparters. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 152. 
repartimiento (re-piir-ti-mien’to), m._[< Sp. 
repartimiento, partition, division, distribution: 
see repartment.] 1. A partition or division; 
also, an assessment or allotment, 
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In preparing for the siege of this formidable place, Fer- 
dinand called upon all the cities and towns of Andalusia 
and Estremadura . . . to furnish, according to their re- 
partimientos or allotments, a certain quantity of bread, 
wine, and cattle, to be delivered at the royal camp before 
Loxa. Irving, Granada, p. 64. 
2. In Spanish America, the distribution of cer- 
tain sections of the country, including the na- 
tive inhabitants (as peons), made by the early 
conquerors among their comrades and follow- 
ers. 

There was assigned to him [Las Casas] and his friend 
Renteria a large village in the neighbourhood of Xagua, 
with a number of Indians attached to it, in what was known 
as repartimiento (allotment). Encyc. Brit., XIV. 320. 

repartition (ré-piir-tish’on), m. [= F. réparti- 
tion = Sp. reparticién = Pg. reparticdo = It. 
ripartigione, < ML. *repartitio(n-), < *repartiri, 
divide again: see repart, and ef. partition.] 
A repeated or fresh partition; redistribution. 
Bailey. 

repartment}, ». [ς OF. repartement, division, 

. répartement, assessment, = Sp. repartimiento 
= Pg. repartimento = It. ripartimento, assess- 
ment,< ML. *repartimentum,< *repartiri, divide 
again: see repart.] A division; distribution; 
classification. 

In these repartments of Epaminondas it apperteyneth 
not unto your honour and mee that we come in a good 
houre, nor that we stande in a good houre; for wee are 
now come to be of the number that goe in a good houre. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 135. 
repass (ré-pas’), v. [ς OF. repasser, pass again, 

. repasser, pass again, iron, set, hone, grind, = 
Sp. repasar = Pg. repassar = It. ripassare, « 
ML. repassare, pass back, return, < L. re-, back, 
+ ML. passare, pass, go: see pass.] I, intrans. 
To pass or go back; move back: used specifi- 
cally by conjurers or jugglers. 

Nothing but hey-pass, repass ! 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iy. 4. 
Five girdles bind the skies: the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repassing sun. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, i. 322. 
ΤΙ. trans. To pass again, in any sense. 
Well have we pass’d and now repass’d the seas, 
And brought desired help. Shak.,3 Hen. ΥΤ., iv. 7. 5. 

The bill was thoroughly revised, discussed, and repassed 
a little more than one year afterwards. 

The Century, XX XVII. 559. 
repassage (ré-pas’aj), m. [ς OF. repassage, F. 
repassage (ML. reflex repassagium), a returning, 
ironing, setting, honing, whetting, raking, οἵο., 
< repasser, return: see repass.] 1. The act of 
repassing; a passing again; passage back.— 2. 
In gilding, the process of passing a second coat 
of deadening glue as a finish over dead or un- 
burnished surfaces. Gilder’s Manual, Ῥ. 24. 
FOpAEESOY (ré-pas’ant), a. [<¢F. repassant, ppr. 
of repasser, repass: see repass.] In her., same 
as counter-passant, 


repassion (ré-pash’on), n. <A counter effect. 
This action of God... is not a transeant action, to 
cause a passion in the subject, and a repassion in the 
agent. Gill, Trinity, p. 35. 
repast (ré-past’),n. [< ME. repast, < OF. repast, 
repas, 1. repas, a repast, meal (= Sp. repasto, 
increase of food), < ML. repastus, a meal, < L. 
re-, again, + pastus, food: see pasture.) 1. 
A meal; the act of taking food. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attick taste, with wine? Milton, To Mr. Lawrence. 


And hie him home, at evening’s close, 
To sweet repast, and calm repose. 
Gray, Ode, Pleasure arising from Vicissitude, 1. 88. 


2. Food; victuals. 
Go, and get me some repast, 


I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 3. 15. 


A buck was then a week’s repast, 
And ’twas their point, I ween, to make it last. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 93. 
3t. Refreshment through sleep; repose. 


Forthwith he runnes with feigned faithfull hast 
Unto his guest, who, after troublous sights 
And dreames, gan now to take more sound repast ; 
Whom suddenly he wakes. Spenser, F. Q., 1. ii. 4. 
repastt (ré-past’),v. [= Sp. Pg. repastar, feed 
again: from the noun.} I, trans. To feed; feast. 


To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my arms, 
And, like the kind life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 147. 


He then also, as before, left. arbitrary the dyeting and 
repasting of our minds. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 16. 
II. intrans. To take food; feast. Pope. 
repastert (ré-pas’tér), n. One who takes a re- 
past. 
They doe plye theire commons, lyke quick and greedye re- 


pastours, 
Thee stagg vpbreaking they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. 
Stanthurst, Aneid, i. 


repeal 


repastinationt (ré-pas-ti-na’shon),-. [< L. 
repastinatio(n-), a digging up again, < repasti- 
nare, dig up again, ς re-, again, + pastinare, 
dig: see pastinate.| _A second or repeated dig- 
ging up, as of a garden or field. 

Chap. vi.— Of composts, and stercoration, repastination, 
dressing and stirring the earth or mould of a garden, 

Evelyn, Misc. Writings, p. 730. 

repasturet (ré-pas’tir), n. [< repast + -μγο.] 

Food; entertainment, 
Food for his rage, repasture for his den. 

- POS Shak, 1, L. L,, iv. 1. 95. 

repatriate (ré-pa’tri-dt), v. t. (« LL. repatri- 

atus, pp. of repatriare (> It. ripatriare = Sp. Pg. 

repatriar = 1, repatrier, rapatrier), return to 

one’s country again, return home, < L. re-, back, 

+ patria, native land: see patria. Cf. repair2.] 
To restore to one’s own country.  Cotgrave. 

He lived in a certain Villa Garibaldi, which had belonged 
to an Italian refugee, now long repatriated, and which 
stood at the foot of the nearest mountain. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 578. 

repatriation (ré-pa-tri-a’shon), πα. [ς MIL. re- 

patriatio(n-), < LL. repatriare, pp. repatriatus, 

return to one’s country: see repatriate.] Re- 
turn or restoration to one’s own country. 

I wish your Honour (in our Tuscan Phrase) a most happy 


Repatriation. 
Sir H. Wotton, To Lord Zouch, Florence, June 13, 1592. 


repay (ré-pa’), v. [< OF. repayer = Sp. Pe. 
repagar = It. ripagare, pay back; as re- 
payl.] I. trans. 1. To pay back; refund. 

In common worldly things, ‘tis call’d ungrateful 


With dull unwillingness to repay a debt. 
Shak., Rich. 111., ii. 2. 92. 


He will repay you; money can be repaid ; 
Not kindness such as yours. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. To make return, retribution, or requital for, 
in a good or bad sense: as, to repay kindness; 
to repay an injury. 
And give God thanks, if forty stripes 
Repay thy deadly sin. Whittier, The Exiles. 
Repaying incredulity with faith. 
Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 159. 
3. To make return or repayment to. 
When I come again, I will repay thee. ~ - Luke x. 35. 


Now hae ye play’d me this, fause love, 
In simmer, mid the flowers? 
I sall repay ye back again 
In winter, ’mid the showers. 
The Fause Lover (Child’s Ballads, IV. 90). 
ΤΙ. intrans. To requite either good or evil; 
make return. 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Rom. xii. 19. 
"Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Lowell, Comm. Ode. 


repayable (ré-pa’a-bl), a. [< repay + -able.] 

That may or must be repaid; subject to repay- 
ment or refunding: as, money lent, repayable 
at the end of sixty days. 

ο ώς ogee (ré-pa’ment),. [< repay + -ment.] 
1. The act of repaying or paying back. 

To run into debt knowingly . . . without hopes or pur- 

poses of repayment. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. § 8. 
2. The money or other thing repaid. 


What was paid over it was reckoned as a Repayment of 
part of the Principal. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 209. 
repet, v. and x.. A Middle English form of reap. 
repeal (ré-pél’), v. t. [ς ME. repelen, ς OF, ra- 
peler, call, back, recall, revoke, repeal, F. rap- 
peler, call again, call back, call. after, call in, 
recall, retract, call up, call to order, recover, 
regain, < re-, back, + apeler, later appeler, call, 
appeal: see appeal.] 14. To call back; recall, 
as from banishment, exile, or disgrace. 
For syn my fader in so heigh a place 
As parlement hath hire eschaunge enseled, 


He nyl for me his lettre be repeled. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 560. 
I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. 
_  , Shak, T. G. of V., v. 4. 143. 
2+. To give up; dismiss. 
Yet may ye weel repele this busynesse, 
And to reson sumwhat haue attendance. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 72. 
Which my liege Lady seeing thought it best 
With that his wife in friendly wise to deale,... 
And all forepast displeasures to repeale. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. viii. 21. 


Adam soon repeal’d 
The doubts that in his heart arose, 
Milton, P. L., vii. 59. 
8. To revoke; abrogate, as a law or statute: 
it usually implies a recalling of the act by the 
power that made or enacted it. 


repeal 


Divers laws had been made, which, upon experience, 
were repealed, as being neither safe nor equal. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 380. 
The land, once lean, .. . 
Exults to see its thistly curse repeal’d. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 768. 
A law for paying debts in lands or chattels was repealed 
within eight months of its ει ἀοίπιεηῦ, 
| Bancroft, Hist. Const., I. 234. 
=Syn. 3. Annul, Rescind, etc. See abolish, and list under 
abrogate. 
repeal (ré-pél’), ». [Early mod. E. repel, repell; 
ς OF. rapel, F. rappel, a recall, appeal, < rap- 
Lele call back: see repeal, v.] 1+. Recall, as 
om exile. , 
Her intercession chafed him so, 
When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 
That to close prison he commanded her. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 234, 
τι Begge not thy fathers free repeale to Court, 
And. to those offices we have bestow’d. 
Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 52). 


2. The act of repealing; revocation; abro- 
gation: as, the repeal of a statute.— Freedom 
of repealt. See freedom.—Repeal agitation, in British 
hist., a movement for the repeal of the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Its leader was 
Daniel O’Connell, and its climax was reached in the mon- 
ster meetings in its favor in 1848. After the trial of O’Con- 
nell in 1844, the agitation subsided. =Syn, 2. See abolish. 

repealability (ré-pé-la-bil’i-ti), n. [< repeala- 
ble + -ity (see -bility).] The character of being 
repealable. 

repealable (ré-pé’la-bl), a. [< OF, rapelable, F. 
rappeluble, repealable; as repeal + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being repealed; revocable, especially 
by the power that enacted. 


Even that decision would have been repealable by a 
greater force, Art of Contentment. (Latham.) 


repealableness (ré-pé’la-bl-nes), ». Same as 
repealability. 

repeat (ré-pé/lér),. [< repeal + -erl.] One 
who repeals; one who desires repeal; specifi- 
cally, an agitator for repeal of the Articles of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 


In old days . . . [Separatists] would have been called 
repealers, and neither expression would to-day be repudi- 
ated by the Nationalist. party in Ireland 

Edinburgh Rev., ΟΙ ΧΤΥ. 580. 


repealment (ré-pél’ment), ». [< repeal + 
-ment.} 1+. A ealling back; recall, as from 
banishment. - 

Great is the comfort that a banished man takes at tid- 


ings of his repealement. 
Wittes’ Commonwealth, p. 220. (Latham.) 


2. The act of abrogating or revoking; repeal. 
+ [Rare.] 

repeat (ré-pét’), v. [Early mod. E. repete; < 
OF. repeter, F. répéter = Pr. Sp. Pg. repetir = 
It. repetere, repeat, < L. repetere, attack again, 
seek again, resume, repeat, ¢ re-, again, + pe- 
tere, attack, seek: see petition. Cf. appete, com- 
pete.] I, trans. 1. To do, make, or perform 
again. | 
The thought or feeling a thousand times repeated be- 

comes his at last who utters it best. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 326. 


2. To say again; iterate. 


He that repeateth a matter separateth very friends. 
Prov. xvii. 9. 
No one can repeat any thing that Varilas has ever said 
that deserves repetition; but the man has that innate 
goodness of temper that he is welcome to every body. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 


8. To say over; recite; rchearse. 
The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them. © 
a eter. πο Shak., L. L, Τι, v. 1. 50. 
(1189 "Fe will think on ‘her he loves, sai 
Fondly he'll repeat her name. 
Burns, Jockey’s ta’en the Parting Kiss. 


4+. To seek again. [Rare.] 


And, while through burning labyrinths they retire, 
With loathing eyes repeat what. they would shun. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 257. 


5. In Scots law, to restore; refund; repay, as 


money erroneously paid.—To reneat one’s self, 
to say or do again what one has said or done before.— 
To repeat signals (naut.), to make the same signal 
which the senior officer has made, or to make a signal 
again.=Syn. 3. Torelate. See recapitulate. 

11. intrans. To perform some distinctive but 
unspecified function again or asecondtime. Spe- 
cifically —(a) To strike the hour again when desired: said of 
watches thatstrike the hours, and will strike again the hour 
last struck when a spring is pressed. See repeater,2. (b) 
To commit or attempt to commit the fraud of voting more 
than once for one candidate at one election. [U.S.]—Re- 
peating action, in pianoforte-making, an action which 
admits of the repetition of the stroke of a hammer before 
its digital has been completely released.— Repeating 
circle, decimal. See circle, decimal.— Repeating fire- 
arm, arifle or other firearm fitted with a magazine for car- 
tridges, with an automatic feed to the barrel, or in some 
other way prepared for the rapid discharge of a number 
of shots without reloading. [This name was formerly ap- 
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lied to the revolver, but is now rarely so used. ]— Repeat- 
instrument, a geodetical or other optical instrument 
upon which the measurement of the angle can be repeated, 
beginning at the point of the limb where the last measure- 
ment ended, so as to eliminate in great measure the errors 
of graduation.— Repeating rifle. See repeating jirearm, 
above.— Repeating ship, Same as repeater, 6 (a). 
τοραβὰ (r6-pét’), π. [& repeat, v.] 1. The act 
of repeating; repetition. [Rare.] 
Of all whose speech Achilles first renew’d 
The last part thus, ... 
And so of this repeat enough. 
Chapman, tr. of Tliad, xvi. 57, 


2. That which is repeated; specifically, in mu- 
sic, a passage performed a second time. 


They [the Greek poets] called such linking verse Epi- 
mone, ... and we may terme him the Loueburden, fol- 
lowing the originall, or, if it please you, the long repeate. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 188. 


9, In musical notation, a sign that a passage or 
movement is to be twice performed. That which 
is to be repeated is usually included within the signs 


Bie? Ἡ 


distinctness. When the passage is not to be repeated en- 
tire, the terms da capo(D. C.) or dal segno (D. 5.) are used, 
the former meaning ‘from the beginning,’ and the lat- 
ter ‘from the sign (;§:),’ and the end of the repeat is 


The sign 15: is often added for greater 


marked by jine or by a heavy bar with a hold, Bl A 


passage of only a measure or two which is to be repeated 


is sometimes marked | bis. | -—Double repeatt, in 
logic, the middle term. 


The double repeat (which is a woorde rehearsed in bothe 
proposicions) must not entre into the conclusion. 

Wilson, Rule of Reason. 

repeatedly (ré-pé’ted-li), adv. With repeti- 

tion; more than once; again and again in- 


x definitely. 


repeater (ré-pé’tér), n. 1. One who repeats; 
one who reeites or rehearses. 
Repeaters of their popular oratorious vehemencies, 
Jer. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 121. 
2. A watch that, onthe compression of a spring, 
strikes the last hour. Some also indicate the 
quarters, or even the hours, quarters, and odd 
minutes.— 8. In arith., an interminate decimal 
in which the same figure continually reeurs. If 
this repetition goes on from the beginning, the decimal 
is called a pure repeater, as .3333, etc. ; but if any other fig- 
ure or figures intervene between the decimal point and 
the repeating figure, the decimal is called a mixed repeat- 
er, as .08333, etc. It is usual to indicate pure and mixed 
repeaters by placing a dot over the repeating figure: thus, 
the above examples are written .3, and .083. A repeater 
is also called a simple repetend. 


4. One who votes or attempts to vote more than 
once for one candidate at an election. [U.S.] 

When every town and city in the United States is voting 
on the same day, and “‘colonists” and repeaters are needed 


at home, and each State is reduced for its voters to its 
own citizens. The Nation, VI. 282. 


5. A repeating firearm. (at) A revolver. (0) A 
magazine-gun. 
6. Naut.: (a) A vessel, usually a frigate, ap- 
pointed to attend an admiral in a fleet, and to 
repeat any signal he makes, with which she im- 
mediately sails to the ship for which it is in- 
tended, or the whole length of the fleet when 
the signal 15 general. Also called repeating 
ship. (b) A flag which indicates that the first, 
second, or third flag in a hoist of signals is to 
be repeated.— 7. In teleg., an instrument for 
automatically retransmitting a message at an 
intermediate point, when, by reason of length 
of circuit, defective insulation, etc., the origi- 
nal line current becomes too feeble to trans- 
mit intelligible signals through the whole cir- 
cuit.— 8. In calico-printing, a figure which is 
repeated at equal intervals in a pattern. 
repeating (ré-pé’ting), m. [Verbal n. of repeat, 
υ.] The fraudulent voting, or attempt to vote, 
more than once for a single candidate in an 
election. [U.8.] 

Repeating and personation are not rare in dense popula- 
tions, where the agents and officials do not, and cannot, 
know the voters’ faces, 

Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 109. 


repedationt (rep-6-da’shon), n. [< LL. repedare, 


pp. repedatus, step back, < L. re-, back, + pes 
(ped-), foot: see pedal, pedestrian.] <A step- 
ping or going back; return. 

To take notice of the directions, stations, and repeda- 
tions of those erratick lights, and from thence most con- 
vincingly to inform himself of that pleasant and true 
paradox of the annual motion of the earth. 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, ii. 12, 

repel (ré-pel’), v.; pret. and pp. repelled, ppr. 
repelling. [Formerly also repell; ς ME. repel- 
len, < OF. *repeller = Sp. repeler = Pg. repellir 
= It. repellere, < Li. repellere, pp. repulsus, drive 
back, < re-, back, + pellere, drive: see pulse}, 


repe 


repent! (ré-pent’), v. 


repent 


Cf. compel, expel, impel, propel.) I, trans. 1. 

To drive back; force to return; check the ad- 

vance of; repulse: as, to repel an assailant. 
Wyth this honde hast thou wryten many lettres by 


whiche thou repellyd moche folke fro doyne sacrefyse to 
our goddes, Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 159. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover. 
hak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 573. 


The Batavians . . . had enclos’d the Romans unawares 
behind, but that Agricola, with a strong Body of Horse 
which he reserv’d for such a purpose, repell’d them back 
as fast. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 


But in the he a multitude of aggressions have oc- 
curred . . . which needed to be repelled by the speediest 
means. Woolsey, Introd, to Inter. Law, § 111. 
2. To encounter in any manner with effectual 
resistance; resist; oppose; reject: as, to repel 
an encroachment; to repel an argument.—8. 
To drive back or away: the opposite of attract. 
See repulsion.— Pleas proponed and repelled. See 
propone.=S$yn. 1 and 2, Decline, Reject, etc. (see refusel), 
parry, ward off, defeat. 

IL intrans. 1. To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed; antagonize.—2. In 
med., to prevent such an affiux of fluids to any 
particular part as would render it tumid or 
swollen. 

repellence (ré-pel’ens), n. 
-ce.| Same as repellency. 
repellency (ré-pel’en-si), ». [As _ repellence 
(see -cy).] The character of being repellent; 
the property of repelling; repulsion. 

Ποτό (ré-pel’ent), α. and nm. [= Sp. re- 
peliente = Pg. It. repellente, < L. repellen(t-)s, 
ppr. of repellere, drive back: see repel.) I. a. 
1. Having the effect of repelling, physically or 
morally; having power to repel; able or tend- 
ing to repel; repulsive. 

Why should the most repellent particles be the most at- 

tractive upon contact? Bp. Berkeley, siris, § 237. 


Its repellent plot deals with the love of a man who is 
more than half a monkey for a woman he saves from the 
penalty of murder, Athenzum, No. 2867, p. 474. 


There are some men whom destiny has endowed with 
the faculty of external neatness, whose clothes are repel- 
lent of dust and mud. Lowell, Fireside ‘Travels, p. 47. 
2. Specifically, capable of repelling water; 
water-proof: as, repellent cloth or paper. 

IT. ». 1. In med., an agent which is used to 
prevent or reduce a swelling. Astringents, ice, 
cold water, ete., are repellents — 2. A kind of 


[< repellen(t) + 


x water-proof cloth. 
repeller (ré-pel’ér), n. 


One who or that which 
repels. 0 


repellesst (ré-pel’les), a. [< repel + -ἴεβ.] _In- 


vinecible; that cannot be repelled. [Rare.] 


Two great Armados howrelie plow’d their way, 
And by assaulte made knowne repellesxe might. 
G. Markham, Sir R. Grinuile (Arber rep.), p. 71. 
[< ME. repenten, < OF. 
(and F.) repentir, refi., = Pr. repentir, repene- 
dere = Cat. repenedir = OSp. repentir (cf. mod. 
Sp. arrepentir = Pg. ar-repender, refi.) = It. ri- 
pentire, ripentere, repent, < ML. as if *repeni- 
tere, repent (ppr. repeniten(t-)s, repentant), < 
L. re-, again, + penitere (> OF. pentir), repent: 
see penitent. | t intrans. 1. To feel pain, sor- 
row, or regret for something one has done or 
left undone. 
Yef the myght thei wolde repente with gode will of the 


stryfe that thei hadde a-gein Merlin, but to late thei were 
to repente. Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), ii. 176. 
I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now. Shak., M. of V., iii. 4. 10. 
Thus Grief still treads upon the Heels of Pleasure; 
“Marry’d in haste, we may repent at Leisure. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 8. 


2. Especially, to experience such sorrow for 
sin as produces amendment of life; be grieved 
over one’s past life, and seek forgiveness; be 
penitent. See repentance. 


Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
Luke xiii. 3. 
Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
3. To do penance.—4. To change the mind or 
course of conduct in consequence of regret or 
dissatisfaction with something that is past. 
Sir knyght, so fer haste thow gon that late it is to re- 


pente, for he is longinge to me, and ther-fore I com h 
for to chalenge. Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), ii. 828. 


Lest. peradventure the people repent when they see war, 
and they return. Ex. xiii. 17, 


5+. To express sorrow for something past. 


For dead, I surely doubt, thou maist aread 
Henceforth for ever Florimell to bee; 

That all the noble knights of Maydenhead, 
Which her ador’d, may sore repent with mee. 


Spenser, F. Q., ITI. viii. 47. 


repent 
Be witness to me, 0 thou blessed moon, 


.. « poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent / 


=Syn. 1-4 See repentance. 

tL. trans. 1. Ίο remember or regard with 
contrition, compunction, or self-reproach; feel 
self-accusing pain or grief on account of: as, 
to repent rash words; to repent an injury done 
to a neighbor. 


Peraventur thu may repent it twyes, 
That thu hast askid of this lande trevage. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3342. 


Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 150. 


My loss I mourn, but not repent it. 
Burns, To Major Logan. 


[Formerly often, and sometimes still, used reflexively and 
impersonally. 


It repenteth me not of my cost or labor bestowed in the 
service of this commonwealth. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 476. 


This was that which repented him, to have giv’n up to 
just punishment so stout a Champion of his designes. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, ii. 


Thou may’st repent thee yet 
The giving of this gift. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 47.] 


2t. To be sorry for or on account of. 


“To that shalt thow come hastely,” quod Gawein, ‘and 
that me repenteth sore, ffor moche wolde I love thy com- 
panye yef it the liked.” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iti. 592. 


repent! (ré-pent’), nm. [ς repentl, υ.] Repen- 
tance. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


Reproch the first, Shame next, Repent behinde. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. xii. 24. 


repent? (ré’pent), a. [ς L. repen(t-)s, ppr. of 
repere (>It. repere), creep; akin to serpere, creep, 
Gr. ἔρπειν, creep: see reptile and serpent.] 1. 
In bot., creeping; growing prostrate along the 
ground, or horizontally beneath the surface, 
and rooting progressively.— 2, In zool., ereep- 
ing, as an animaleule; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Repentia. 

repentable (ré-pen’ta-bl), a. [< repent! + -able.] 
Capable of being repented of. [Rare.] 


It seems scarce pardonable, because ’tis scarce a repent- 
able sin or repairable malice. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 65. (Davies.) 


repentance (ré-pen’tans),”. [< ME. repentance, 
repentaunce, < OF. repentance, repentaunce, F. re- 
pentance = Pr. repentensa = It. ripentenza,< ML. 
as if *repenitentia, < repeniten(t-)s, repentant: 
see repentant, and ef. penitence.] 1. The act of 
repenting; the state of being penitent; sorrow 
or contrition for what one has done or left un- 
done. 


For what is true repentance but in thought— 

Not ev’n in inmost thought to think again 

The sins that made the past so pleasant to us? 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


2. In theol., a change of mental and spiritual 
habit respecting sin, involving a hatred of and 
sorrow because of it, and a hearty and genuine 
abandonment of it in conduct of life. 


John did . . . preach the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins. Mark i, 4. 


As all sins deprive us of the favour of Almighty God, 
our way of reconciliation with him is the inward secret 
repentance of the heart. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 


Try what repentance can; what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one can not repent? 
hak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 65. 


=Syn. Repentance, Penitence, Contrition, Compunction, 
Regret, Remorse, may express the sorrowful feeling of the 
wrong-doer in view of his conduct. Regret is quite as of- 
ten used of wishing that one had not done that which is 
unwise; a8 applied to misconduct, it expresses the fee- 
blest degree of sorrow for doing wrong; but it may con- 
.. tain no element of real repentance. Repentance goes be- 
yond feeling to express distinct purposes of turning from 
sin to righteousness; the Bible word most often translated 
repentance means a change of mental and spiritual atti- 
tude toward sin. Strictly, repentance is the beginning of 
amendment of life; the word does not imply any greater 
degree of feeling than is necessary to bring about a change, 
whether the turning be from a particular sin or from an 
attitude of sin. Penitence implies a large measure of 
feeling, and applies more exclusively than repentance to 
wrong-doing as an offense against God and right. Con- 
trition, literally breaking or bruising, is essentially the 
same as penitence; it is a deep, quiet, and continued 
sorrow, chiefly for specific acts. Compunction, literally 
pricking, is a sharp pang of regret or self-reproach, often 
momentary and not always resulting in moral benefit. It 
is more likely than remorse to result in good. Remorse, 
literally gnawing, is naturally sharper mental suffering 
than compunction; the word often suggests a sort of 
spiritual despair or hopelessness, paralyzing one for ef- 
’ forts to attain repentance. 

[< ME. re- 


repentant (ré-pen’tant), a. and n. 
pentant, < OF. repentant, repentant, penitent, 
< ML. repeniten(t-)s, ppr. of *repenitere, repent: 
see repentl,} I, α. 1. Experiencing repen- 
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Shak., A. and C., iv. 9. 7. 


¥epercussion (ré-pér-kush’on), 7. 
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tance; sorrowful for past conduct. or words; 
sorrowful for sin. 
There is no sin so great but God may forgive it, and 
doth forgive it to the repentant heart. 
Latimer, 24 Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood, 
Praying. Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 1. 
2. Expressing or showing repentance. 
After I have solemnly interr’d 
At Chertsey monastery this noble king, 


And wet his grave with my repentant tears. 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 216. 


Relentless walls! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains. 
See repentance. 


Pope, Eloisa to Abelard. 
Ee | 
. n. One who repents; a penitent. 


repentantly (ré-pen’tant-li), adv. In a repen- 
tant manner; with repentance. 
To her I will myself address, 
And my rash faults repentantly confess. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 4. 
repenter (ré-pen’tér), η. One who repents. 

Sentences from which a too-late repenter will suck des- 
peration. Donne, Devotions, p. 221. 

Repentiat (ré-pen’shi-a), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. repen(t-)s, creeping: see repent2.] The 
limbless lacertilians as a division of squamate 
reptiles. Merrem. 

repentingly (ré-pen’ting-li), adv. 
tance. Imp. Dict. 

repentless (ré-pent’les), a. [« repent! + -less.] 
Without repentance; unrepenting. Jodrell. 

repeople (ré-pé’pl), v. t [< OF. repeupler, F. 
repeupler, also repopuler = Sp. repoblar = It. 
ripopolare; as re- + people.}] To people anew; 
furnish again with a stock of people. 

I send with this my discourse of ways and means for 
encouraging marriage and Pen tet island. 

ele, Tatler, No. 195. 
repercept (ré-pér’sept), π. [¢ re- + percept.] 
A represented percept. Mind, X. 122. 
reperception (ré-pér-sep’shon), n. [< re- + per- 
ception.) The act of perceiving again; a re- 
peated perception. 

Keats . . . writes to his publisher, . . . “Νο external 
praise can give me such a glow as my own Solitary reper- 
ception and ratification of what is fine.” 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 313. 
repercolation (ré-pér-k6-la’shon), ». [< re- + 
percolation.| Repeated percolation; in phar., 
the successive application of the same perco- 
lating menstruum to fresh parts of the sub- 
stance to be percolated. 

repercuss (ré-pér-kus’), ο. t% [« L. repercus- 
sus, pp. of repercutere (> It. ripercuotere = Sp. 
Pg. repercutir = Pr. repercutir = F. répercuter), 
strike, push or drive back, reflect, reverberate, 
ς re-, back, + percutere, strike: see percuss. | 
To beat or drive back; send back; reflect. 

Air in ovens, though... it doth . . . boil and dilate 


itself, and is repercussed, yet it is without noise. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 118. 


Perceiving all the subjacent country, at so small an 
horizontal distance, to repercuss such a light as I could 
hardly look against. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 4, 1641. 
[ς OF. re- 
percussion, FE. répercussion = Pr. repercussio 
= Sp. repercusion = Pg. repercussdo = It. riper- 
cussione, < Li. repercussio(n-), a rebounding, re- 
flecting, < repercutere, strike back, reflect: see 
repercuss.| 1, The act of driving back; a re- 
bounding or reflection; the throwing back of 
a moving body by another upon which it im- 
pinges; reverberation. 

In echoes (whereof some are as loud as the original 


voice) there is no new elision, but a repercussion only. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., δ 124. 


The streams . . . appearing, by the repercussion of the 
water in manie places, to be full of great stones in the 
bottome. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, viii. 


The peculiar style of this critic [Hazlitt] is at once 
sparkling and vehement. . . . The voleanoof his criticism 
heaves; the short, irruptive periods clash with quick re- 
percussion. 1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 99. 
2. In music: (a) That tonein a Gregorian mode 
which is most frequently repeated; the domi- 
nant. (b) Thereappearance of the subject and 
answer of a fugue in regular order after the 
general development withits episodes. (c) Any 
reiteration or repetition of a tone or chord. 

repercussive (ré-pér-kus’iv), a.andn. [< OF. 
repercussif, F. répercussif = Pr. repercussiu = 
Sp. repercusivo = Pg. repercussivo = It. riper- 
cussivo; as repercuss + -ἴυο.] Ἱ. a. 1. Of the 
nature of repercussion; causing repercussion 
or reflection. 


With repen- 


Whose dishevell’d locks, 
Like gems against the repercussive sun, 
Give light and 4 ee 
tddleton, Family of Love, iv. 2. 





repetition 


The huge Cyclops did with molding Thunder sweat, 
And Massive Bolts on repercussive Anvils bear. 
Congreve, Taking of Namure. 
ο). Repellent. 


Blood is stanched .. . by astringents and 1. 
medicines, Bacon, Nat. 


3. Driven back; reverberated. 


Echo, fair Echo, speak, .. . 
Salute me with thy repercussive voice, 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercussive Roar. Thomson, Summer, |. 1162. 
ΤΙ. ”. A repellent. 
repertoire (rep-ér-twor’), n. [ς F. répertoire: 
see repertory.) A repertory; specifically, in 
music and the drama, the list of works which a 
performer or company of performers has care- 
fully studied, and is ready to perform. 
repertort (ré-pér’tor), n. [¢ L. repertor, a finder, 
discoverer, « reperire, pp. repertus, find out, dis- 
cover: see repertory.) <A finder... [Rare.] 

Let others dispute whether Anah was the inventor or 
only the repertor of mules, the industrious founder or the 
casual finder of them. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, IV. ti 82. (Davies.) 
repertorium (rep-ér-td’ri-um), ”.; pl. reper- 
toria (-ii). (LL.} Same as repertory. 
repertory (rep’ér-td-ri), ».; pl. repertories 
(-riz). [< OF. *repertorie, later repertoire, F. 
répertoire = Sp. Pg. It. repertorio, < LL. reper- 
torium, an inventory, list, repertory, < L. repe- 
rire, pp.repertus, find, find out, discover, invent, 
< re-, again, + parire, usually parere, produce: 
see parent.] 1. A place where things are so 
arranged that they can readily be found when 
wanted; a book the contents of which are so 
arranged; hence, an inventory; a list; an in- 
dex. 

Hermippus, whowrote of . . . the poéme of Zoroastes, 
containing a hundred thousand verses twentie times told, 
of his making; and made besides a repertorie or index to 
every book of the said poésie. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 1. 
2. A store or collection; a treasury; a mag- 
azine; 8 repository. 

His [Homer’s] writings became the sole re to 
later ages of all the theology, philosophy, and history of 
those which preceded his. 

Bolingbroke, Essays, ii., Error and Superstition. 


The revolution of France is an inexhaustible repertory 
of one kind of examples. Burke. 
3. Same as repertoire. 


A great academic, artistic theatre, . . . richin its reper- 
tory, rich in the high quality and the wide array of its 
servants. H. James, Jr., The Tragic Muse, xxix. 


reperusal (ré-pé-r6’zal), n. . [< reperuse + -al.] 
A second or a repeated perusal. , 

reperuse (ré-pé-réz’), v. t [< re- +. peruse. } 

ϱ peruse again. Bulwer. . | 

repet. An abbreviation of the Latin word re- 
petatur (let it be repeated), used in preserip- 
tions. 

repetend (rep’é-tend), n. [< L. repetendus, to 
be repeated, gerundive of repetere, repeat: see 
γερεαί.] 1. In arith., that part of a repeating 
decimal which recurs continually; the circu- 
late. It is called a simple repetend when only one figure 
recurs, as .3333, etc., and a compound repetend when there 
are more figures than one in the repeating period, as 
.029029, etc. It is usual to mark the single figure or the 
first and last figures of the period by dots placed over 
them: thus, the repetends above mentioned are written 
.3 and .029. See repeater, 3. 
2. Something which is or has to be repeated, 
as the burden of a song. [Rare.] 

In “The Raven,” ‘‘Lenore,” and elsewhere, he [Poe] 

employed the repetend also, and with still more novel re- 
sults. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 251. 


repetent (rep-é-tent’),. [G., <L. repeten(t-)s, 
pp. of repetere, repeat: see repeat.] In Ger- 
many, a tutor or private teacher; a repetitor. 


He [Bleek] was recalled to Berlin to occupy the position 
of Repetent or tutor in theology. } . 824. 


Encyc. Brit. , 111. 
repetition (rep-é-tish’on),. [< OF. repetition, 

. répétition = Pr. repetitio = Spe repeticion = 
Pg. repetigdo = It. ripetizione, < L. repetitio(n-), 
a demanding back, reclamation, repetition, < 
repetere, seek again, repeat: see repeat.) 1. 
The act of repeating, in any sense; iteration of 
the same act, word, sound, or idea. 

Ye haue another sort of repetition when in one verse or 
clause of a verse ye iterate one word without any inter- 
mission, as thus: ΄ 

It was Maryne, Maryne that wrought mine woe. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng, Poesie, p. 167. 


All the neighbour caves... 
Make verbal repetition of her moans. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, ]. 831. 


Every feeling tends to a certain extent to become deeper 
by repetition. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 484. 


TCUSBLUE 
ist., § 66. 


repetition 


2. That which is repeated. 3+. Remembrance ; 
recollection. 
Call him hither ; 

We are reconciled, and the first view shall kill 

All repetition: let him not ask our ο αν : 

The nature of his great offence is dead, 

And deeper than oblivion we do bury 

The incensing relics of it. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 22. 


4, In Scots law, repayment of money errone- 
ously paid.— 5. Specifically, in music, the rapid 
reiteration or repercussion of a tone or chord, 
so as to produce a sustained effect, as upon the 
pianotarte and other stringed instruments.—6, 
ame as repeating action (which see, under re- 
peat).—Repetition of 7°, in math., a partition in which 
a number occurs 7 times. Thus, 2+ 2+2-+ 5 isa repeti- 
tion of 3.=Syn. 1 and 2, See recapitulate and pleonasm. 
repetitional (rep-é-tish’on-al), a. [< repetition 
i -al.| Of the nature of or containing repeti- 
ion. 
repetitionary (rep-é-tish’on-a-ri), a. 
tion + -ary.) Same as repetitional. 
repetitionert (rep-6-tish’on-ér), n. [< repetition 
+ -er1.] . One who repeats; a repeater. 

In 1665 he [Sam. Jemmat] was the Repeater or Repeti- 
tioner, in St. Mary’s church, on Low Sunday, of the four 
Easter Sermons. Wood, Fasti Oxon., IT. 141. 

repetitious (rep-é-tish’us), a. [< repetiti(on) 
+ -οιδ.] Containing or employing repetition ; 
especially, characterized by undue or tiresome 
iteration. [U.S 


The observation which you have quoted from the Abbé 
Raynal, which. has been written off in a succession not 
much less repetitious, or protracted, than that in which 
school-boys of former times wrote. 

Quoted by Pickering from Remarks on the Review of Inchi- 
. (quins Letters in the Quarterly Rev., Boston, 1810. 


The whole passage, Hamlet, i. 4. 17-38, “This heavy- 
headed revel, east and west,” etc., is diffuse, involved, and 
repetitious. Proc. Amer. Phil, Ass., 1883, p. xxii. 

An irrelevant or repetitious speaker. 

Harper's Mag., LXXYV. 615. 


repetitiously (rep-é-tish’us-li), adv. In a rep- 


[< repeti- 


etitious manner; with tiresome repetition. 


[U. 5.] 

repetitiousness (rep-6-tish’us-nes), 7. 
character of being repetitious. [U.8.] 

repetitive (ré-pet’i-tiv), a. [= Sp. repetitivo, 
< L. repetere, pp. repetitus, repeat: see repeat. | 
Containing repetitions; repeating; repetitious. 

repetitor (ré-pet’i-tor), n. [= F. répétiteur = 
Pr. repeteire = Sp. Pg. repetidor = It. ripetitore, 
ripititore, < L. repetitor, one who demands back, 
a reclaimer, . 8 repeater, < repetere, seek 
again, repeat: see repeat.) A private instruc- 
tor or tutor in a university. 

repicque, η. andv. See repique. 

repine (ré-pin’ ), 0. 4.; Bid) and pp. repined, ppr. 
repining. [Early mod. E. repyne; < re- + pine? ; 
perhaps suggested by OF. repoindre,. prick 
again, or by repent!.] 1. To be fretfully dis- 
contented; be unhappy and indulge in com- 
plaint; murmur: often with at or against. 


Lachesis thereat gan to repine, 


The 


And sayd:... 
‘* Not so; for what the Fates do once decree, 
Not all the gods can chaunge, nor Jove himself can free!” 
, Spenser, Ἐ. Q., IV. ii. 51. 
This Saluage trash you so scornfully repine at, being 
put in your mouthes, your stomackes can disgest. 
| Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 229. 


Our Men, seeing we made such great runs, and the Wind 
like to continue, repined because they were kept at such 
short allowance. Dampier, Voyages, I. 281. 

Thy rack’d inhabitants repine, complain, 
Tax’d till the brow of Labour sweats in vain. 
nm (λα Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 304. 
2+. To fail; give way. . 
Repining courage yields 
No foote to foe. Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 17. 
repine (r6-pin’),n. . [< repine, v.]. A repining. 
[Rare.] 
Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 
Had not his [eyes] clouded with his brow’s repine. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 490. 
And ye, fair heaps, the Muses’ sacred shrines 


(in spite of time and envious repines) 
Stand still,and flourish. Bp. Hall, Satires, II. ii. 8. 


repiner (ré-pi’nér), η. One who repines or 
murmurs. 


Let rash repiners stand appalled 
Who dare not trust in Thee. 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 


For rich repiner and household drudge! 
Whittier, Maud Muller. 


repining (ré-pi’ning), η. [Verbal n. of repine, 
μ Discontent; regret; complaint. 
He sat upon the rocks that edged the shore, 
And in continued weeping and in sighs 


And vain repinings wore the hours away. 
The Atlantic, LXVI. Το, 


Young. 
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repiningly (ré-pi’ning-li), adv. With murmur- 
ing or complaint. 

repique (re-pék’),. [Also repicque; < F. repic, 
repique, « repiquer, formerly repicquer, prick 
or thrust again, < re- + piquer, prick, thrust, <¢ 
pic, a point, pike: see pikel.] In piquet, the 
declaration of thirty points or more from combi- 


nations of cards in one’s hand, before the play. Teplant (ré-plant’), n. 


ing begin and before an opponent has scored 
at all. 

repique (re-pék’), v. [< repique, n.] I, intrans. 
In piquet, to score a repique. 

II. trans. To score a repique over. 

“Your game has been short,” said Harley. “Irepi 
him,” answered the old man, with joy sparkling in his 
countenance. H. Mackenzie, Man of Feeling, xxv. 

Also repicque. 

replace (ré-plas’), v. t.; pret. and pp. replaced, 
ppr. replacing. [<re- + place; prob. suggested 
by F. remplacer (see reimplace).| 1. To put 
again in the former or the proper place. 

The earl . . . was replaced in his government. Bacon. 

The deities of Troy, and his own Penates, are made the 


companions of his flight; . . . and at last he replaces them 
in Italy, their native country. Dryden, Aneid, Ded. 
A hermit . . . replac’d his book 
Within its customary nook. 
Cowper, Moralizer Corrected. 


2. To restore (what has been taken away or repleat (ré-plét’), v. ¢. 
borrowed); return; make good: as, to replace repledge (re-plej’), v. t. 


a sum of money borrowed.—8, To substitute 
something competent in the place of, as of 
something which has been displaced or lost or 
destroyed.—4. To fill or take the place of; 
supersede; be a substitute for; fulfil the end 
or office of. 


It is a heavy charge against Peter to have suffered that 
so important a person as the successor of an absolute 


monarch must needs be should grow up ill-educated and repledger (ré-plej’ ér), η. 


unfit to replace him. 


With Israel, religion ο, morality. 
Μ. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. 44. 


These compounds [organic acids] may be regarded as 
hydrocarbons in which hydrogen is replaced by carboxyl. 
Encyc. Brit., V. 553. 


The view of life as a thing to be put up with replacing 
that zest for existence which was so intense in early civi- 
lisations. T. Hardy, Return of the Native, iii. 1. 


Replaced crystal. See crystal.=Syn. 1. To reinstate, 
reéstablish, restore. 

replaceable (ré-pla’sa-bl),a- Capable of being 
replaced; that may be replaced. 

replacement (ré-plas’ment), π. [< replace + 
-ment. Cf. F. remplacement, ς remplacer, re- 
place.]. 1. The act of re- 
placing, 

The organic acids may likewise 
be regarded as.derived from alco- 
hols by the replacement of He by O. 

Encyc. Brit.,; Υ. 553. 
2. In crystal., the removal of 
an edge or angle by one plane 
or more. 
replacer (ré-pla’sér), ». 1. 
-QOne who or that which re- 
places, or restores to the former or proper 
place.— 2. One who or that which takes the 
place of another; 
a substitute.—Car-re- 





Replacement of the 
solid angles of a cube by 
the planes of a trapezo- 
hedron. 


railroad trains for quickly 
replacing derailed wheels 
on the track. They are 


casting so shaped that whe 

the locomotive draws the 
wheels up the _ inclined 
plane of the replacer, to a 
point above the level of the 
rail, it meets a projecting 
surface in the _ replacer 
which forces the wheel sidewise and over on to the rail. 


replacing-switch (ré-pla’sing-swich), η. A 
device consisting of a united pair of iron plates 
hinged to shoes fitting over the rails, used as a 
bridge to replace on the track derailed railway 
rolling-stock. A second pair of plates may be hinged 


to the first to facilitate the placing of the bridge in posi- 
tion to receive the car-wheels. 


replait (ré-plat’), v. t. [Also repleat; ¢ re- + 
plait, v.] To plaitorfold again; fold one part 
of over another again and again. 

In his [Raphael’s] first works, . . . we behold many 
small foldings often repleated, which look like so many 


whipcords. Dryden, Observations on Dufresnoy’s Art 
{of Painting. 





Car-replacer. 


a, rail; 4, inclined surface of 
replacer; c, projecting surface 
which forces the wheel on to the 
rail. 


replant (ré-plant’), v. ¢. 
planter = Sp. Pg. replantar 
< ML. replantare, plant again 
+ plantare, plant: see p antl.) 1. To plant 
again, 


It. ripiantare, 





replantable (ré-plan’ta-bl), a. 


replantation (ré-plan-ta’shon), 10. 


replead (ré-pléd’), v. ¢. and i. 


replenisher (ré-plen’ish-ér), ». 


placer, a device carriedon replenishment (ré-plen’ish-ment), n. 


used in pairs, one for each ~ 
rail, and consist of a steel replete (ré-plét’), a. 
n 


[ς OF. (and F.) re- repleteness (ré-plét’nes), n. 


ς L. re-, again, repletion (ré-plé’shon), 1. 


repletion 


Small trees upon which figs or other fruit grow, being 
yetunripe,... take... up ina warm day, and replant 
them in good ground. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 443. 


2. Figuratively, to reinstate. 


I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former state. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iii. 3. 198. 
[< replant, v.] That 
which is replanted. [Recent. } 
No growth has appeared in any of the replants. 

Medical News, LII. 488. 
[< OF. replant- 
able; as replant + -able.] Capable of being 
planted again. Cotgrave. 

[ς F. re- 


plantation; as replant + -ation.] The act of 
planting again. 
Attempting the replantation of that beautiful image sin 
and vice had obliterated and defaced. 
Hallywell, Saving of Souls (1677), p. 100. (Latham.) 
[< OF. *re- 
plaider, repledoier, reploider, plead again; as 
re- + plead.| To plead again. 


repleader (ré-ple’dér), n. [< OF. *replaider, inf. 


used asa noun: see replead.] In law, a second 
pleading or course of pleadings; the right or 
privilege of pleading again: a course allowed 
for the correction of mispleading. 

Same as replait. 

[ς OF. replegier (ML. 
replegiare), pledge again; as re- + pledge. Cf. 
replevy.) 1. To pledge again.—2,. In Scots 
law, to demand judicially, as the person of an 
offender accused before another tribunal, on 
the ground that the alleged offense had been 
committed within the repledger’s jurisdiction. 
This was formerly a privilege competent to 
certain private jurisdictions. 

One who repledges. 


Brougham. replenish (ré-plen‘ish), v. [< ME. replenissen, < 


repleniss-, stem of certain parts of OF. replenir, 
fill up again, < L. ve-, again, + ML. *plenire, < 
plenus, full: see plenish.] I, trans. 1. To fill 
again; hence, to fill completely; stock. 

Desertes replenisshed with wylde beastis and venimous 
serpentes, Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 9. 

Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. 

: Gen. i. 28. 

Ther was . . . a quantitie of a great sorte of flies, . . - 
which came out of holes in ye ground, and replenished all 
y® woods, and eate ye green things. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 315. 
οἱ. To. finish; complete; consummate; per- 
fect. 

We smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er she framed. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 3. 18. 


II.+ intrans. To recover former fullness. 


It is like... that the humours in men’s bodies in- 
crease and decrease as the moon doth; and therefore it 
were good to purge some day or two after the full; for 
that then the humours will not replenish so soon. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 894. 

One who or 

that which replenishes; specifically, in elect., 

a static influence- or induction-machine used 

for maintaining the charge of a quadrant elec- 
trometer. 

[ς re- 


plenish + -ment.| 1. The act of replenishing, 
or the state of being replenished.—2. That 
which replenishes; a supply. Cowper. 

[Early mod. E. also re- 
pleat; < ME. replete, replet, < OF. (and F.) re- 
plet = Pr. replet = Sp. Pg. It. repleto, <¢ L. re- 
pletus, filled up, pp. ef replere, fill again, < re-, 
again, + plere, fill: see plenty. Cf. complete. ] 
Filled up; completely filled; full; abounding. 

Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 


Ne fynde yow not replet of humours hote. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 137. 


The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 853. 


O, that’s a comedy on a very new plan; replete with wit 
and mirth, yet of a most serious moral | 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


replete (ré-plét’),v. ἴ.} pret. and pp. repleted, 
ppr. repleting. [ς L. repletus, pp. of replere, 


fill up: see replete, α.] To fill to repletion or 
satiety; fill full. 

Such have their intestines repleted with wind and excre- 
ments. Venner, Treatise of Tobacco, p. 407. (Encyc. Dict.) 
The state of be- 
ing replete; fullness; repletion. Bailey, 1727. 
[ς ME. replecioun, 
< OF. repletion, replecion, F. réplétion = Pr. 
replecio = Sp. replecion = Pg. replecdo = It. re- 





repletion 


plezione, < L. repletio(n-), a filling up, < replere, 
fill up: see replete.}] 1. The state of being 
replete; fullness; specifically, superabundant 
fullness; surfeit, especially of food or drink. 
Repleccioun ne made hire nevere sik ; 


Attempre dyete was al hire phisik. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 17. 


Drowsiness followed repletion, as a matter of course, 

and they gave us a bed of skins in an inner room. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 118. 
2. In med., fullness of blood; plethora. 
repletive (ré-plé’tiv), a. [« OF. repletif’; as re- 
plete + -ive.)] Causing repletion. Cotgrave. 
repletivelyt (ré-plé‘tiv-li), adv. In a repletive 
manner; redundantly. 

It [behold] is like the hand in the margin of a book, 
pointing to some remarkable thing, and of great succeed- 
ing consequence, It is a direct, a reference, a dash of the 
Holy Ghost’s pen; seldom used repletively, but to impart 
and import some special note. 

Rev. Τ. Adams, Works, II. 110. 


repletory (ré-plé’té-ri), a. [< replete + -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to repletion; tending to or pro- 
ducing repletion. 
A University, as an intellectual gymnasium, should con- 
sider that its ‘‘mental dietetic” is tonic, not repletory. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, App. iii., C. 
repleviable (ré-plev’i-a-bl), a. [< replevy + 
-able.] Same as replevisable. 
replevin (ré-plev’in), n. [< OF. replevin, *reple- 
vine (ML. replevina), < replevir, warrant, pledge: 
see replevy. Cf. plevin.] 1. In law, a personal 
action which lies to recover possession of goods 
or chattels wrongfully taken or detained, upon 
giving security to try the right to them in a suit 
at law, and, if that should be determined against 
the plaintiff, to return the property replevied. 
Originally it was a remedy peculiar to cases for wrongful 
distress, but it may now be brought in all cases of wrong- 


ful taking or detention, with certain exceptions as to prop- 
erty in custody of the law, taken for a tax, or the like. 

2. The writ by which goods and chattels are 
replevied.—3}. Bail.—Replevin in the cepit, an 
action of replevin in which the charge was that the de- 
fendant wrongfully took the goods.—Replevin in the 
detinet, an action in which the charge was only that the 
defendant wrongfully detained the goods, The importance 
of the distinction between this and replevin in the cepit 
was that the latter was appropriate in cases where an ac- 
tion of trespass might lie, and did not require any demand 


before bringing the action. 
replevin (ré-plev’in), v. ¢ [<replevin,n.] To 
replevy. 


Me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you, 
S. Butler, The Lady’s Answer to the Knight, 1. 4. 
replevisable (ré-plev’i-sa-bl), a. [ς OF. reple- 
vissable, < replevir, replevy: see replevish.] In 
law, capable of being replevied. Also replevi- 
able. 

This is a case in which neither bail nor mainprize can 
be received, the felon who is liable to be committed on 
heavy grounds of suspicion not being replevisable under 
the statute of the 3d of King Edward. Scott, Rob Roy, viii. 

replevish (ré-plev’ish), v. t [ς OF. repleviss-, 
stem of certain parts of replevir, replevy: see 
replevy.] In law, to bail out; replevy. 
replevisor (ré-plev’i-sor), n. [NL., < replevis(h) 
+ -orl.] A plaintiff in replevin. 
replevy (ré-plev’i), v.; pret. and pp. replevied, 
ppr. replevying. [Early mod. E. replevie ; ¢ ME. 
*replevien, ς OF. replevir, ς ML. replevire, also 
replegiare (after Rom.), give bail, surety, < re- 
+ plevire, plegiare, warrant, pledge: see pledge 
and plevin, and ef. replevin.| I, trans. 1. To 
recover possession of by an action of replevin; 
sue for and get back, pending the action, by 
giving security to try the right to the goods in 
a suit at law. See replevin.—2t. To take back 
or set at liberty upon security, as anything 
seized; bail, as a person. 
But yours the waift [waif] by high prerogative, 
Therefore I humbly crave your Majestie 
It to replevie, and my son reprive. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. xii. 31. 

II. intrans. To take possession of goods or 
chattels sued for by an action of replevin. 

The cattle-owner . . . might either apply to the King’s 
Chancery for a writ commanding the Sheriff to ‘‘make 
replevin,” or he might verbally complain himself to the 
Sheriff, who would then proceed at once to replevy. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 264. 


replevy (ré-plev’i), x. [< ME. replevy ; < replevy, 
υ. Cf. replevin,n.] Replevin. 

The baly of the hundred told me that Wharles spake to 
hym, in cas he had be distreyned, that he wold have gete 
hym a replevy ; and the baly bad hym kete a replevy of 
his mayster and he wold serve it. Paston Letters, I. 194. 

replica (rep‘li-kii), n. [= F. réplique, a copy, a 
repeat, < It. replica, a repetition, reply, « repli- 
care, repeat, reply: see reply, v. Cf. reply, n.] 
1. A work of art made in exact likeness of an- 
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other and by the same artist, differing from a 
copy in that it is held to have the same right 
as the first made to be considered an original 
work.—2. In-music, same as repeat, 2. 

replicant (rep’li-kant), n. [= F. répliquant = 
Sp. Pg. It. replicante, a replier,< L. replican(t-)s, 
ppr. of replicare, repeat, reply: see replicate, 
reply.) One who makes a reply. 

replicate (rep’li-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. repli- 
cated, ppr. replicating. [< L. replicatus, pp. of 
replicare, fold or bend back, reply: see reply. ] 
1. To fold or bend back: as, a replicated leaf. 
—2}+. To reply. 

They cringing in their neckes, like rats, smothered in 

the holde, poorely replicated, . . . ‘“‘ With hunger, and 


hope, and thirst, wee content oureselves.” 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 180). 


3. In music, to add one of its replicates to (a 
given tone). 

replicate (rep’li-kat),a.andn. [= F. répliqué 
= Sp. Pg. replicado = It. replicato, < L. replica- 
tus, pp. of replicare, fold or bend back: see rep- 
licate,v.] I, a. Folded. Specifically—(a) In bot., 
folded back upon itself, either outward as in vernation, 
or inward as in estivation. (6) In entom., noting wings 
which have a joint in the costal margin by means of 
which the outer part folds or rather slides back on the 
base, as the posterior wings of most beetles. Sometimes 
there are more than one of such transverse folds, and the 
wing may be folded like a fan before it is bent, as in the 
earwigs. 


ΤΙ. ». In music, a tone one or more octaves 
distant from a given tone; a repetition at a 
higher or lower octave. 

.ρ icatile (rep’li-ka-til), a. [ς replicate + 
-ile.] In eniom., that may be folded back on 
itself, as the wings of certain insects. 

replication (rep-li-ka’shon), n. [ς ME. replica- 
tion, replicacioun,< OF. *replication = Sp. repli- 
cacion = Pg. replicagéo = It. replicazione, <¢ L. 
replicatio(n-), areply,< replicare, reply: see rep- 
licate, γερίψ.] 1. An answer; a reply. 

My will is this, for plat conclusioun, 


Withouten eny repplicacioun. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 988. 


Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! what replication 
should be made by the son of a king? 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 2. 13. 


2. In law, the third step in the pleadings in a 
common-law action or bill in equity, being the 
reply of the plaintiff or complainant to the de- 
fendant’s plea or answer. 

To that that he hath aunsuerd y have replyed yn such 
wyse that y trowe to be sure ynough that there shall no 
vayllable thyng be seyd to the contrarie of my seyd repli- 
cacion, and asmoch as he woold sey shall be but falsnesse 
and lesyngs. Paston, Letters, 1. 260. 


3+. Return or repercussion of sound. 


Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores. Shak.,J.C., i.1. 51. 


The echoes sighed 

In lulling replication. Glover. 

4. In logic, the assuming or using of the same 

term twice in the same proposition.—5. Repe- 
tition; hence, a copy; a portrait. 

The notes on which he appeared to be so assiduously 
occupied mainly consisted of replications of Mr. Grayson’s 
placid physiognomy. Farrar, Julian Home, vi. 
6. A repeated folding or bending back ofa 
surface.— 7. In music, the repetition of a tone 
at a higher or lower octave, or a combination 
of replicates together. 

replicative (rep’li-ka-tiv), a. [= F. replicatif; 
< replicate + -ive.] Of the nature of replica- 
tion; containing replication. 

replier (rée-pli’ér), n. [Also replyer; < reply + 
-erl,] One who replies or answers; one who 
makes a reply; specifically, in school disputa- 
tions, one who makes a return to an answer; 
a respondent. 

At an act of the Commencement, the answerer gave for 
his question; That an aristocracy was better than a mon- 
archy. ‘The replier, who was a dissolute fellow, did tax 
him; That, being a private bred man, he would give a 
question of state. The answerer said; That the replier 
did much wrong the privilege of scholars; who would be 


much straitened if they should give questions of nothing 
but such things wherein they are practised. 


repopulation (ré-pop-i-la’shon), n. 
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The right hand r 
His black locks to their wonte 


umed 
composure. 
Browning, Saul, xv. 
replunge (ré-plunj’); v. t. [< OF. replongier, F. 
replonger, plunge again; as re- + plunge.] To 
plunge again; immerse anew. Milton. 
reply (ré-pli’), v.; pret. and pp. replied, ppr. 
replying. [< ME. replyen, replien, < OF. replier, 
reply, also lit. fold again, turn back, F. réplier, 
fold again, turn, coil, répliquer, reply, = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. replicar = It. replicare, reply, < L. replicare, 
fold back, turn back, turn over, repeat, LL. (as 
a law-term) reply, < re-, back, + plicare, fold: 
see ply. Cf. apply.) 1. trans. 1+. To fold back. 
Tho ouer nape [table-cloth] schalle dowbulle be layde, 
To tho vttur syde the seluage brade ; 
Tho ouer seluage he schalle replye, 
As towelle hit were. Babees Book (KE. E. T. 5.), p. 321. 
2. To return for an answer. 


Perplex’d and troubled at his bad success 
The tempter stood, nor had what to reply. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 2. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To make answer; answer; re- 
spond. 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Rom. ix. 20. 


Reply not to me with a fool-born jest. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 59. 


Full ten years slander’d, did he once reply? 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 374. 
He sang his song, and I replied with mine. 
Tennyson, Audley Court. 
2. Το do or give something in return for some- 
thing else; make return or response; answer 
by suitable action; meet an attack: as, to re- 
ply to the enemy’s fire. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 


The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 100. 


When I addressed her with my customary salutation, 
she only replied by a sharp gesture, and continued her 
walk. R. L. Stevenson, Olalla. 


3. In law, to answer a defendant’s plea. The 
defendant pleads in bar to the plaintiff's declaration ; the 
plaintiff replies to the defendant’s plea in bar, 


reply (ré-pli’), n. [= F. réplique = Sp. réplica 
= Pg. replica, a reply; from the verb: see re- 
ply,v.] 1. An answer; a response. 

Quherat al laughed, as'if I had bene dryven from al re- 
plye, and I fretted to see a frivolouse jest goe for a solid 
ansuer. A. Hume, Orthographie (E, E. T. 8.), p. 18. 

I pause for a reply. Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 37. 


Thus saying rose 
The monarch, and prevented all reply. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., ii. 467. 


I leave the quibbles by which such persons would try 
to creep out from under the crushing weight of these con- 
clusions to the unfortunates who suppose that a reply is 
equivalent to an answer. οἱ 

ο, W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 81. 
2. The act or power of answering, especially 
with fitness or conclusiveness. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful ; 
his chief excellence lay in reply. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 
3. That which is done for or in consequence 
of something else; an answer by deeds; a coun- 
ter-attack: as, his reply was a blow:—4, In 


music, the answer of a fugue. =Syn. 1 and 2, Re- 
joinder, retort, 


repolish (ré-pol’ish), v. ¢. To polish again. 
repone (ré-pon’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. reponed, 
ppr. reponing. [= OF. repondre, reponre, lay 
aside, conceal, also reply, = Sp. reponer = Pg. 
repor = It. riporre, < L. reponere, lay, place, put, 
or set back, replace, lay aside, lay up, pre- 
serve; ML. (as a law-term) reply; ὅ re-, back, 
+ ponere, put: see ponent. Cf. γεροδε.] 1. 
To replace; specifically, in Scots law, to restore 
to a position or a situation formerly held.—2. 
To reply. [Scotch in both uses.].. 
repopulate (ré-pop’a-lat), vt.  [< re- + popu- 
late. Cf. γερεορίο.] To populate or people 
anew; supply with a new population; repeople. 
Temiragio returned to the city, and then beganne for to 
repopulate it. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 220. 
[= F. re- 
population = Sp. repoblacién; as re- + popu- 
lation.]. The act of repeopling, or the state of 


Bacon, Apophthegms (ed. Spedding, XITT. 349). 4 being repeopled. 
replum (rep’lum),”. [NL.,< L. replum,adoor- report (ré-port’), v. [< ME. reporten, < OF. (and 


case.] In bot., the frame-like placenta, across 
which the septum stretches, from which the 
valves of a capsule or other dehiscent fruit fall 
away in dehiscence, as in Brassicacex, certain 
Papaveracex, Mimosa, ete.: sometimes incor- 
reetly applied to the septum. 

replume (ré-plém’), ο. 4. [< re- + plume.]..To 
rearrange; put in proper order again; preen, 
as a bird its feathers. 


F’.) reporter, carry back, return, remit, refer, = 
Pr. Sp. reportar, carry back (cf. Pg. reportar, re- 
spect, honor, regard), = It. riportare, στ, repor- 
tare, carry back, bring back, carry off, nee ob- 
tain, bring back (an account), report, ML, also 
write (an account) for information or record, 
< re-, back, + portare, carry: see port ®. Cf. 
rapport.| I, trans. 1. To bear or bring back 
as an answer; relate, as what has been dis- 


report 


covered by a person sent to examine, explore, 
or investigate. | 
But you, faire Sir, whose pageant next ensewes, 
Well mote yee thee, as well can wish your thought, 
That home ye may report thrise happy newes. 
Spenser, F, Q., IT. i. 33. 
Tom, an arch, sly rogue,.. . 
ri without dae bor rte as an express, 
eports a message with a pleasing grace. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 206. 
2. To give an account of; make a statement 
concerning; say; make known; tell or relate 
from one to another. 
Reporte no slaunder, ne yet shew 
The fruites of flattery. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 97. 
It is reported among the heathen, and Gashmu saith it, 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel. Neh. vi. 6. 


Why does the world report that Kate doth limp? 
O slanderous world! Shak., T. of the ., ii. 1. 254. 


Came 
The lord of Astolat out, to whom the Prince 
Reported who he was, and on what quest. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
3. To give an official or formal account or 
statement of. as, to report a deficit. 
A committee of the whole . . . has no authority to 
punish a breach.of order, . . . but can only rise and re- 


port the mattcr to the assembly. 
Cushing, Manual of Parl. Practice, § 308. 


4. To write out and give an account or state- 
ment of, as of the proceedings, debates, etc., 
of a legislative body, a convention, court, ete. ; 
specifically, to write out or take down from the 
lips of the speaker: as, the debate was fully 
reported.— 5. To lay a charge against; bring 
to the cognizance of: as, to report one to one’s 
employer.—6}. To refer (one’s self) for infor- 
mation or credit. 

I report me unto the consciences of all the land, whether 
he say truth or otherwise. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 14. 

Wherein I report me to them that knew Sir Nicholas 
Bacon Lord keeper of the great Seale. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 116. 
7t. To return or reverberate, as sound; echo 
back. 

The eare taking pleasure to heare the like tune reported, 


and to feele his returne. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 163. 


If you speak three words, it will (perhaps) some three 
times report you the whole three words. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 249. 


8+. To describe; represent. 


He shall know you better, sir. if I may live to report you. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 172. 
Bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of herhair. Shak., A. and C., ii. 5.112. 


To be reported, or (usually) to be reported of, to be 
(well or ill) spoken of ; be mentioned. 


Timotheus . . . was well reported of. Acts xvi. 2. 


To report one’s self. (a) To make known one’s own 
whereabouts or movements to any person, or in any desig- 
nated place or office, so 48 to be in readiness to perform a 
duty, service, etc., when called upon. (0) To give infor- 
mation about one’s self; speak for one’s self. 
The chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing; never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 83. 
1. To announce, communicate.—2, To rumor, 


=§ 
bruit, 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To give in a report, or make 
a formal statement: as, the committee will re- 
port at twelve o’clock.— 2. To give an account 
or description; specifically, to do the work of 
areporter. See reporter (0). 

There is a gentleman that serves the count 


Reports but coarsely of her. 
Shak., All's Well, iii. 5. 60. 


For two sessions he [Dickens] reported for the “ Mirror 
of Parliament,” . . . and in the session of 1835 became 
reporter for the '' Morning Chronicle.” 

Leslie Stephen, Dict. National Biog., XV. 21. 
3. Same as to report one’s self (a) (see under 
I.): as, to report at headquarters. 
‘report (ré-port’), m. .[< ME. report = F. report, 
a bringing forward (rapport, relation, a state- 
ment, report), = It. riporto, report; from the 
verb.] 1. An account brought back ο) re- 
turned; .a statement or relation of facts given 
in reply to inquiry, as the result of investiga- 
tion, or by a person authorized to examine and 
bring or send information, 
Other service thanne this I myhte comende 
To yow to done, but, for the tyme is shorte, 
1 putte theym nouhte in this lytyl Reporte. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 8. 
This is (quod he) the richt report 
Of all that I did heir and knaw. 
Battle of Harlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 187). 
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Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 


And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ii. 377. 


Geraint . . . woke... and call’d 

For Enid, and . . . Yniol made report 

Of that good mother making Enid gay. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. A tale carried; a story circulated; hence, 
rumor; common fame. 


It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of 
thy acts and of thy wisdom. 1 Ki. x. 6. 


My brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 6. 


3. Repute; public character. 


Cornelius the centurion, a just man, and one that fear- 
eth God, and of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews. Acts x. 22. 

A gentlewoman of mine, 
Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath blistered her report. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 3. 12. 


4. An account or statement. (a) A statement of 
a judicial opinion or decision, or of a case argued and de- 
termined in a court of justice, the object being to pre- 
sent such parts of the pleadings, evidence, and argument, 
with the opinion of the court, as shall serve toinform the 
profession and other courts of the points of law in respect 
to which the case may be a precedent. The books con- 
taining such statements are also called reports. (b) The 
official document in which a referee, master in chancery, 
or auditor embodies his findings or his proceedings for 
the purpose of presentation to the court, or of filing as a 
part of its records. (c) In parliamentary law, an official 
statement of facts or opinions by a committee, officer, or 
board to the superior body. (d) A paper delivered by the 
masters of all ships arriving from parts beyond seas to the 
custom-house, and attested upon oath, containing a state- 
ment in detail of the cargo on board, etc. (e) Anaccount 
or statement, more or less full and circumstantial, of the 
proceedings, debates, etc., of a legislative assembly, meet- 
ing, court, etc., or of any occurrence of public interest, in- 
tended for publication; an epitome or fully written ac- 
count of a speech. 


Stuart occasionally took him [Coleridge] to the report- 
ers’ gallery, where his only effort appears to have been a 
report of a remarkable speech delivered by Pitt 17 Feb., 
1800. Leslie Stephen, Dict. National Biog., XI. 308. 


5. The sound of an explosion; a loud noise. 


Russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. 
Shak., Μ. Ν. D., iii. 2. 22. 


The lashing billows make a loud report, 
And beat her sides, 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 159. 


6+. Relation; correspondence; connection; ref- 
erence. 


The kitchen and stables are ill-plac’d, and the corridore 
worse, having no report to the wings they joyne to. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1672. 


Guard report. See guard.—Pinion of report. See 
pinion2.— Practice reports. See practice.—Sick re- 
port. See sick.=Syn. 1. Narration, detail, description, 
recital, narrative, communication.— 2, Hearsay.—4, (a), 
(b) Verdict, etc. See decision. 

reportable (ré-por’ta-bl), a. [< report + -able.] 

at may be reported; fit to be reported. Imp. 

Dict. 

reportage (ré-por’taj), π. [ς F. reportage, re- 
porter, report: see report.] Report. 


Lord Lytton says some sensible things both about poetry 
and about Proteus [his friend]; and he will interest the 
lovers of personal detail by certain reportage, in which he 
has exhibited the sentiments of an ‘‘illustrious poet, X.” 

' The Academy, Nov. 5, 1881, p.. 347. 


reporter (ré-por’tér), n. [ς ME. reportour, < 
OF. *reporteor, reportour, one who reports a 
ease, < ML. reportator, < reportare, report: see 
report.| One who reports or gives an account, 


And that he wolde bene oure governour, 
' And of oure tales juge and reportour. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T., 1. 814. 


There she appeared indeed ; or my reporter devised well 
for her. Shak., A. and C., ii, 2. 193. 


The mind of man, whereto the senses are but reporters. 
' Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 8. 


Specifically — (a) One who draws up official statements of 
law proceedings and decisions, or of legislative debates. 
(0) A member of the staff of a newspaper whose work is 
to collect and put in form for submission to the editors 
local information of all kinds, to give an account of the 
proceedings at public meetings, entertainments, etc., and, 
in general, to go upon any mission or quest for news, to 
interview persons whose names are before the public, 
and to obtain news for his paper in any other way that 
may be assigned to him by his chiefs. 


Among the reporters who sat in the Gallery, it is re- 
markable that two-thirds did not write short-hand; they 
made notes, and trusted to their memories ; Charles Dick- 
ens sat with them in the year 1836. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 210. 


(c) One who makes or signs a report, as of a committee. 
4. J. Ellis. 
reporterism (ré-por’tér-izm), n. [< reporter + 
-ism.| The practice or business of reporting ; 
work done by a reporter. [Rare.] 
Fraser . . . seems more bent on Toryism and Irish re- 


porterism, to me infinitely detestable. 
Carlyle, in Froude, II. 


reportingly (ré-por’ting-li), adv. 


reportorial (ré-por-t6’ri-al), a. 


reporto 


reposal (ré-p0’zal), n. 


geen (ré-p0’zans), 10. 





repose 


reporterize (ré-por’tér-iz), v. 4.3 pret. and pp. 


reporterized, ppr. reporterizing. [« reporter + 
-ize.| To submit to the influence of newspaper 
reporters ; corrupt with the methods of report- 
ers. [Rare and objectionable. } 


Our reporterized press is often truculently reckless of 
privacy and decency. Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 314. 


ος (ré-por’ ting), n. [Verbal n. of report, 
v. 


The act or system of drawing up reports ; 
the practice of making a report; specifically, 
newspaper reporting (see phrase below): also 
used attributively: as, the reporting style of 
phonography. 

At the Restoration all reporting was forbidden, though 


the votes and proceedings of the House were printed by 
direction of the Speaker. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iii. 


Newspaper reporting, the system by which proceed- 
ings and debates oi Congress or Parliament or other legis- 
lative bodies, and the proceedings of public meetings, . 
the accounts of important or interesting events, etc., are 
taken down, usually in shorthand, by a body of reporters 
attached to various newspapers or to general news-agen- 
cies, and are afterward prepared for publication. 
By report or 
common fame. [Rare.] 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 116. 


[Irreg. < re- 
porter, taken as *reportor, + -ial, in imitation 
of words like editorial, professorial, ete.] Of 
or pertaining to a reporter or reporters. [An 
objectionable word, not in good use. ] 

The great newspapers of New York have capital, edito- 
rial talent, reportorial enterprise, and competent business 
management, and an unequalled field both for the collec- 
tion of news and the extension of their circulation. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 687. 
+ (ré-por’t6-ri), η. [Irreg. < report + 
-ory. | report. 

In this transcursive reportory, without some observant 
glaunce, I may not dully overpasse the gallant beauty of 
their haven. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). 
[< repose + -al.] 1. 
e act of reposing or resting. 

Dost thou think, 
If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 


Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
Make thy words faith’d? Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 70. 


ο). That on which one reposes. 


The devil’s cushion, as Gualter cals it, his pillow and 
chiefe reposall. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 85. 


[< repose + -απος.] 
e act of reposing; reliance. [Rare.] 
See what sweet 
Reposance heaven can beget. 
Bp. Hall, Poems, p. 92. 


T 


repose (ré-p0z’), v.5 pret. and pp. reposed, ppr. 


reposing. [< ME. reposen, < OF. reposer, repau- 
ser, repose, rest, stay, F’. reposer = Pr. repausar 
= Sp. reposar = Pg. repousar = It. riposare, « 
ML. repausare, lay at rest, quiet, also nourish, 
intr. be at rest, rest, repose, ¢ L. re-, again, + 
pausare, pause, rest: see pose2. Cf. repone, re- 
posit.] JI, trans. 11. To lay (a thing) at rest; 
lay by; lay up; deposit. 

Write upon the [almond] cornel . . . outetake, 

Or this or that, and faire aboute it close 


In cley and swynes dounge and 80 repose. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 56. 
Pebbles, reposed in those cliffs amongst the earth, being 


not so dissoluble and more bulky, are left behind. 
Woodward. 
2. To lay at rest; refresh by rest: with refer- 
ence to a person, and often used refiexively. 
Enter in the castle 


And there repose you for this night. 
Shak., Rich. IT., ii. 3. 161. 
I reposed my selfe all that night in a certaine Inne in 
the suburbes of the city. Coryat, Crudities, I. 132. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 260. 
The hardy chief upon the rugged rock, ... 
Fearless of wrong, repos’d his wearied strength. 
Cowper, Task, i. 15. 
3+. To cause to be calm or quiet; tranquilize; 
compose. 
All being settled and reposed, the lord archbishop did 
present his majesty to the lords and commons, 
Fuller. (Webster.) 
4, To lay, place, or rest, as confidence or trust. 
The king reposeth all his contidence in thee. 
Shak., Rich. I1., ii. 4. 6. 
Mr. Godolphin requested me to continue the trust his 
wife had reposed in me in behalfe of his little sonn. 
Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 16, 1678. 
There are some writers who repose undoubting confi- 
dence in words. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 60. 


The absolute control {of a society] is reposed in a com- 
mittee, Art Age, VII. 51. 





repose 


ΤΙ. inirans. 1. To lie or be at rest; take rest; 
sleep. 
Yet must we credit that his [the Lord’s] hand compos’d 


All in six Dayes, and that he then Repos’d. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 387. 
The public mind was then reposing from one great ef- 
fort, and collecting strength for another. 
: Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
2. To rest in confidence; rely: followed by on 
or upon. 
I do desire thy worthy company, 
Upon whose faith and honour I repose. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 3. 26. 


The best of those that then wrote disclaim that any man 
should repose on them, and send all to the Scriptures. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


The soul, reposting on assur’d relief, 
Feels herself happy amidst all her grief. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 55. 
=Syn. 1. To recline, settle, slumber. See rest!, v. 7. 
repose (ré-p6z’),. [ς OF. repos, repaus, F. re- 
os, Ε'. dial. repous = Pr. repaus = Cat. repos = 
Sp. reposo = Pg. repouso = It. riposo, repose; 
from the verb.] 1. The act or state of repos- 
ing; inaction; a lying at rest; sleep; rest. 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 
Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 28. 


Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 166. 


Absolute repose is, indeed, a state utterly unknown upon 
the earth’s surface. Huzaley, Physiography, xx. 
2. Freedom from disturbance of any kind; 
tranquillity. 

The great civil and religious conflict which began at the 
Reformation seemed to have terminated in universal re- 
pose, Macaulay, William Pitt. 

A goal which, gain’d, may give repose. 
M. Arnold, Resignation. 
3. Settled composure; natural or habitual dig- 
nity and calmness of manner and action. 
Her manners had not that repose 


Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 


That repose which is the ornament and ripeness of man 
is not American. That repose which indicates a faith in 
the laws of the universe, a faith that they will fulfil them- 
selves, and are not to be impeded, transgressed, or accele- 
rated. Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 


4. Cause of rest; that which gives repose; a 
rest; a pause. 

After great lights must be great shadows, which we call 
reposes, because in reality the sight would be tired if at- 
tracted by a continuity of glittering objects. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


5. Ina work of art, dependence for effect en- 
tirely upon inherent excellence, all meretri- 
cious effect of gaudiness of color or exaggera- 
tion of attitude being avoided; a general mod- 
eration or restraint of color and treatment; an 
avoidance of obtrusive tints and of violent ac- 
tion.—Angle of repose. See angle3.—Repose of St. 
Anne, in the Gr. Ch., a festival observed on July 25th in 
memory of the death of St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin 
Mary.— Repose of the Theotocos, in the Gr. Ch., a fes- 
tival observed on August 15th in commemoration of the 
death and assumption of the Virgin Mary.=Syn, 1-3. 
Quiet, Tranquillity, etc. (see restl), quietness. 

reposed (re-p6zd’), p.a. [Pp. of repose,v.] Ex- 
hibiting repose; calm; settled. 

He was in feeding temperate, in drinking sober, in giu- 
ing liberall, in receiuing of consideration, in sleeping 
short, in his speech reposed. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 20. 

But reposed natures may do well in youth, as is seen.in 
Augustus Cesar... and others. Bacon, Youth and Age. 

reposedly (ré-p0’zed-li), adv. In a reposed 
Manner; quietly; composedly; calmly. Imp. 
Dict. 

reposedness (ré-p0’zed-nes), n. 
being reposed or at rest. 

Of which [wishes] none rises in me that is not bent 
upon your enjoying of peace and reposedness in your for- 
tunes, in your affections, and in your conscience. 

Donne, Letters, xlviii. 

reposeful (ré-pdz’ful), a. [<repose + -ful.] 1. 

ull of repose.—2, Affording repose or rest; 
trustworthy; worthy of reliance. 

Though princes may take, above others, some reposefull 
friend, with whom they may participate their neerest pas- 
sions. Sir Robert B. Cotton, A Short View, etc., in J. Mor- 

{gan’s Phoenix Britannicus, I. 68. (0, Hall.) 


I know not where she can picke out a fast friend, or 
reposefull confident of such reciprocable interest. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, 28. (Latham.) 
reposer (ré-p0’zér), n. One who reposes. Imp. 
Dict. 
reposit (ré-poz’it), ο. 4. [Formerly also repos- 
ite; < L. repositus, pp. of reponere, lay up: see 


The state of 
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repone.| To lay up; lodge, as for safety or 
preservation. 

I caused his body to be coffin’d in lead, and reposited on 
the 30th at 8 o’clock that night in the church at Deptford. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 21, 1658. 
reposit (ré-poz’it), π. [Formerly also reposite; 
< reposit, v.] That whichislaid up; a deposit. 
Έπος. Dict. 
reposition (ré-p6-zish’on), n. [ς ML. reposi- 
tio(n-), < L. reponere, pp. repositus, lay up: see 
reposit.| 1. The act of repositing, or laying up 
in Safety. 

That age which is not capable of observation, careless of 
reposition. Bp. Hali, Censure of 'Travell, § 6. 
2. The act of replacing, or restoring to its nor- 
mal position; reduction. 

Being satisfied in the reposition of the bone, take care 
to keep it so by deligation. Wiseman, Surgery. 
3. In Scots law, retrocession, or the returning 
back of a right from the assignee to the person 
granting the right. 

repositor (ré-poz’i-tor), πα... [ς reposit + -orl.] 
One who or that which replaces; specifically, 
in surg., an instrument for restoring a displaced 
uterus to its normal position. 

repository (ré-poz’i-td-ri), a. and π. [I. a. ¢ 
L. *repositorius, < reponere, pp. repositus, lay 
up: see reposit. 
repositoire = Sp. Pg. repositorio = It. riposi- 
torio, < L. repositorium, a repository, neut. of 
repositorius: see I.] J, a. Pertaining to re- 


II. n. ¢ OF. *repositorie, later repp, ”. 





reprehensible 


ΤΙ. π. Repoussé work; the art of shaping 
vessels and the like, and of producing orna- 
ment on the surface, 
by hammering thin 
metal on the reverse 
side, the artist watch- 
ing the side destined 
to be exposed to fol- 
low the development 
of the pattern by the 
blows of the ham- 
mer; also, the arti- 
cles thus produced. 
A hammer with an elas- 
tic handle serewed to a 
permanent support, and 
having many adjustable 
heads, is used for this 
work. Repoussé work is 
often finished by chasing; 
the chaser, working upon 
the right side of the met- 
al, presses back or modi- 
fies the relief of the met- 
al, which has taken shape 
from the hammer. For 
this purpose a bed of some 
resistant but soft. mate- 
rial is provided to support 
the metal while in the chaser’s hands: hollow silver ves- 
sels, for instance, are filled with pitch. Compare chasing. 


See rep. 

repped (rept), a. [< rep + -ed2.] Ribbed or 
corded transversely: as, repped silk. 

repr. An abbreviation (used in this work) of 


oo 
fies 





Gold Ftui, decorated with Repoussé 
work; time of Louis xv. 


position; adapted or intended for deposition or (a) representing; (0) representative. 


storage. 

If the bee knoweth when, and whence, and how to 
gather her honey and wax, and how to form the repository 
combs, and how to lay it up, and all the rest of her mar- 
vellous economy. Baxter, Dying Thoughts. 

II, n.; pl. repositories (-riz). 1. A place where 
things are or may be deposited for safety or 
preservation; a depository; a storehouse; a 
magazine. 

The mind of man not being capable of having many 
ideas under view at once, it was necessary to have a repos- 
itory to lay up those ideas, Locke. 
2. A place where things are kept for sale; a 
shop: as, a carriage-repository. 

She confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art 
Repository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the 
counter. Thackeray. 

repossess (ré-po-zes’), ο. t. [< re- + possess. ] 

ϱ possess again; regain possession of. 

The resolution to die had repossessed his place in her 
mind. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
To repossess one’s self of, to obtain possession of again. 

repossession (ré-po-zesh’on), nm. [< re- + pos- 
session.| The act or state of possessing again. 

Whoso hath been robbed or spoiled of his lands or goods 
may lawfully seek repossession by force. Raleigh. 

reposure (ré-po’zhir), ». [< repose + -wre.] 
Rest; quiet; repose. 

In the reposure of most soft content. Marston. 

Τί was the Franciscans antient Dormitory, as appeareth 
by the concavities still extant in the walls, places for their 
severall reposure. Fuller, Hist. of Camb., vili. 19. (Davies. ) 

se pa (ré-pot’), ο. {. [< re- + potl, v.] To re- 
place in pots; specifically, in hort., to shift 
(plants in pots) from one pot to another, usu- 
ally of a larger size, or to remove from the pot 
and replace more or less of the old earth with 
fresh earth. 
repour (ré-por’), ο. {. [<re- + pourl.] Topour 
again. 
The horrid noise amazed the silent night, Pua 
Repouring down black darkness from the sky. 
Mir. for Mags. 
repoussage (ré-p6’sazh), n. [F’.,< repousser, beat 
back: see repoussé.] 1. The beating out from 
behind of ornamental patterns upon a metal 
surface. See repoussé, n.— 2. In etching, the 
hammering out from behind of parts of an 
etched plate which have been brought by char- 
coal or scraper below half its thickness, making 
hollows which would show as spots in printing, 
in order to bring them up to the required level. 
A spot to be thus treated is fixed by letting one of the 
points of a pair of calipers (compasses with curved legs) 


rest on the place, and marking the corresponding place 
on the back of the plate with the other point. 


repoussé (ré-p6’sa), a. and n. [< F. repoussé, 
pp. of repousser, push back, beat back, re- 
pulse: see repulse, and cf. push.] JI, a. Raised 
in relief by means of the hammer; beaten up 
from the under or reverse side. 
In this tomb was a magnificent silver-gilt amphora, 
certainly the finest extant specimen of Greek repoussé 
work in silver. The body of this vase is richly ornamented 


with birds and floral arabesques. 
C. 5, Newton, Art and Archezol., p. 381. 


repreeft, η. 
repreevet, 0. 
reprefablet, a. 


An obsolete form of reproof. 
An obsolete form of reprove. 
A Middle English form of re- 
provable, 


reprefet, ”. A Middle English form of reproof. 

reprehend (rep-ré-hend’), ο. t [ς ME. repre- 
henden = OF. reprendre, F. reprendre = Pr. 
reprehendre, reprendre, reprenre, repenre = Cat. 
rependrer = Sp. reprender = Pg. reprehender = 
It. reprendere, riprendere, < L. reprehendere, re- 
prendere, hold back, check, blame, ς re-, back, 
+ prehendere, hold, seize: see prehend.]. 1. To 
charge with a fault; chide sharply; reprove: 
formerly sometimes followed by of. 

Thow were ay wont eche lovere reprehende 


Of thing fro which thow kanst the nat defende. 
Chaucer, Troilus, Ἱ. 510, 


Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. 
Shak., Tit. And.,; iii. 2. 69. 


I bring an angry mind to see your folly, 
A sharp one too to reprehend you for it. 
kletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iii. 3. 
2. To take exception to; speak of as a fault; 
censure. 
T have faults myself, and will not reprehend 


A crime I am not free from. 
Beau. and Fl., Little French Lawyer, i. 2. 


Let men reprehend them [my labours], so they observe 
and weigh them. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 359. 


3+. To convict of fallacy. 


This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im- 
puting to all excellencies in composition a kind o/ poverty. 
Bacon. (Latham.) 
= Syn. 1. To blame, rebuke, reprimand, upbraid. See 
admonition. . 
reprehender (rep-ré-hen’dér), . One who rep- 
rehends; one who blames or reproves. 

To the second rancke of reprehenders, that complain. of 
my boystrous compound wordes, and ending my Italionate 
coyned verbes all.in.ize, thus I replie: That no winde that 
blowes strong but is boystrous; no speech or wordes of 
any power or force to confute or perswade but must be 
swelling and boystrous. 

Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxx. 


reprehensibility (rep-ré-hen-si-bil’i-ti), ». [= 
Pg. reprehensibilidade, < LL. as if *reprehensi- 
bilita(t-)s, < reprehensibilis, reprehensible: see 
reprehensible.| The character‘of being repre- 
hensible. 
reprehensible (rep-ré-hen’si-bl), a. [ς OF. 
reprehensible, F. réprehensible = Sp. reprensible, 
reprehensible = Pg. reprehensivel = It. riprensi- 
bile, < LL. reprehensibilis, reprehensible, < L. re- 
prehendere, pp. reprehensus, reprehend: see rep- 
rehend.| Deserving to be reprehended or cen- 
sured; blameworthy; censurable; deserving re- 
proof: applied to persons or things. 
In a meane man prodigalitie and pride arefaultes more 


reprehensible than in Princes. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 34. 


This proceeding appears to me wholly illegal; and rep- 
rehensible in a very high degree... 
Webster, Speech in Senate, May 7, 1834. 


= Syn. Blamable; culpable, reprovable. See admonition. 


e 


reprehensibleness 


hensibleness (rep-ré-hen’ si-bl-nes), n. 
e character of being reprehensible; blama- 
bleness; culpableness. 
reprehensibly (rep-ré-hen’si-bli), adv. With 
reprehension, or so as to merit it; culpably; 
in a manner to deserve censure or reproof. 
reprehension (rep-ré-hen’shon), ». [< ME. rep- 
rehension, ς OF . reprehension, F. répréhension = 
Pr. reprehensio, reprencio = Sp. reprension, re- 
prema = Pg. reprehensdo = It. riprensione, 
L. reprehensio(n-), < reprehendere, pp. repre- 
hensus, reprehend: see reprehend.] The act of 
reprehending; reproof; censure; blame. 
Let him use his harsh 
Unsavoury reprehensions upon those 
That are his hinds, and not on me. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 


We have .. . characterised in terms of just reprehen- 
sion that. spirit which shows itself in every part of his pro- 
lix work. Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 
=Syn. Monition, etc. See admonition. 

reprehensive (rep-ré-hen’siv),a. [=It. ripren- 
swo; as L. reprehensus, pp. of reprehendere, 
reprehend, + -ive.] Of the nature of reprehen- 
sion; containing reprehension or reproof. 

The said auncient Poets vsed . . . three kinds of poems 


reprehensiue ; to wit, the Satyre, the Comedie, & the Tra- 
gedie. ’ Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 24. 


The sharpenesse 
Of reprehensive language. 
Marston, The Fawne, i. 2. 
reprehensively (rep-ré-hen’siv-li), adv. With 
reprehension; reprovingly. 
reprehensory (rep-ré-hen’s6-ri), a. [< L. repre- 
hensus, pp. of reprehendere, reprehend, + -ory.] 
Containing reproof; reproving. 
Of this, however, there is no reason for making any rep- 
rehensory complaint. Johnson. 
repremiationt, ». [< OF. repremiation, reward- 
ing, <.L. re-, back, + premiari, reward, ς pre- 
mum, reward: see premium.] A rewarding. 
Cotgrave. 
represent (rep-ré-zent’), ο, τ. [ς ME. repre- 
senten, < OF. representer, F. représenter = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. representar = It. ripresentare, rappre- 
sentare, < L, representare, bring before one, 
show, manifest, exhibit, represent, pay in cash, 
do or perform at once, < re-, again, + presen- 
tare, present, hold out: see present?.} 1. To 
present again; specifically, to bring again be- 
fore the mind. Sir W, Hamilton. 
Reasoning grasps at—infers—vrepresents under new 


circumstances what has already been presented under 
other circumstances. 


G. Η. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, 11. 169. 


When we perceive an orange by sight we may say that 
its taste or feel is represented, when we perceive it by 
touch we may in like manner say that its colour is re- 
presented. J. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 57. 


Re ¥' preeent in place of something else; ex- 
hibit the image or counterpart of; suggest by 
being like; typify. 
This fellow here, with envious carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the rose I wear; 
Saying, the sanguine colour of the leaves 
Did represent my master’s blushing cheeks. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 98. 
They have a kind of Cupboard to ftp the Taber- 
nacle., Howell, Letters, I. vi. 14. 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 
The heavenly fires, Milton, P. L., xii. 255. 


The call of Abraham from a heathen state represents 


the gracious call.of Christians to forsake the wickedness 
of the world. W. Gilpin, Works, II. xvi. 
3. To portray by pictorial or plastic art. 
My wife desired to be represented ‘as Venus, and the 
painter was requested not to be too frugal of his diamonds. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 
The other bas-reliefs in the, Raj Rani cave represent 
scenes of hunting, fighting, dancing, drinking, and love- 
making — anything, in fact, but religion or praying in any 
shape or form. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 142. 
4. To portray, present, or exhibit dramatically. 
(a) To put upon the stage; produce, as a play. 
An Italian opera entitled Lucio Papirio Dittatore was 
represented four several times. 
| Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 362. 
(6) To enact; personate; present by mimicry or action, 
He so entirely associated himself with the characters 


he represented on the stage that he lost himself in them, 
or rather they were lost in him. 


J. H. Shorthouse, Countess Eve, i. 

5. To state; describe or portray in words; 

give one’s own impressions, idea, or judgment 
of; declare; set forth. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the Genoese, 


and the managers of it have been represented as a second 
kind of senate, Addison. 


The Jesuits strongly represented to the king the danger 
which he had so narrowly escaped. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
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6. To supply the place or perform the duties 
or functions of; specifically, to speak and act 
with authority on behalf of; be a substitute for, 
or a representative of or agent for. 

I... deliver up my title in the queen 

To your most gracious hands, that are the substance 

Of that great shadow I did represent. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 14. 


Ye Irish lords, ye knights an’ equires, 
Wha represent our brughs and shires, 
An’ doucely manage our affairs 
In Parliament. 
Burns, Author’s Cry and Prayer. 
7. Specifically, to stand in the place of, in the 
right of inheritance. 
All the branches inherit the same share that their root, 
whom they represent, would have done. 
Blackstone, Com., ΤΙ. xiv. 
8. To serve as a sign or symbol of; stand for; 
be understood as: as, mathematical symbols 
represent quantities or relations; words repre- 
sent ideas or things. 
But we must not attribute to them [constitutions] that 


value which really belongs to what they represent. 
Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 


He [the farmer] represents continuous hard labor, year 
in, year out, and small gains. Emerson, Farming. 


Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, Aurelius Ambrosius, 
and Uther Pendragon represent in some respects one and 
the same person. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), Pref., p. iii. 
9. To serve as a type or specimen of; exem- 
plify ; furnish a case or instance of: as, a genus 
represented by few speties; a species represented 
by many individuals; especially, in zodgeog., 
to replace; fill the part or place of (another) in 
any given fauna: as, llamas represent camels 
in the New World; the Old World starlings are 
represented in America by the Icteridz. See 
mimotype. 

As we ascend in the geological series, vertebrate life has 
its commencement, beginning, like the lower forms, in 
the waters, and represented at first only by the fishes, 

J. W. Dawson, Nat. and the Bible, Lect. iv., p. 122. 
10. To image or picture in the mind; place 
definitely before the mind. 

By a distinct, clear, or well-defined concept is meant 
one in which the several features or characters forming 


the concept-elements are distinctly represented. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 368. 


Among these Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes. 
Milton, P. L., v. 104. 


To represent an object is to “envisage” it in time and 
space, and therefore in conformity with the conditions of 
time and space. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 437. 


=Syn. 2. To show, express.— 3 and 4, To delineate, de- 
pict, draw. 


represent} (rep-ré-zent’ ), η. 
Representation. [Rare.] 

Their Churches are many of them well set forth, and 

painted with the represents of Saints. 
Sandys, Travailes (1652), p. 64. 
representability (rep-ré-zen-ta-bil’i-ti), πα... [< 
representable + -ity (see -bility).] The character 
of being representable, or of being susceptible 
of representation. 
representable (rep-ré-zen’ta-bl), a. [= F.re- 
présentable = Sp. representable = Pg. representa- 
vel = It. rappresentabile; as represent + -able.] 
Capable of being represented. 
representamen (rep’ré-zen-ta’men), n. [< NL. 
*representamen, < L. representare, represent: 
see represent.| In metaph., representation; an 
object serving to represent something to the 
mind. Sir. W. Hamilton. , | it 
representancet (rep-ré-zen’tans),n. [= It. rap- 
presentanza ; as representan(t) + -ce.] Repre- 
sentation; likeness. 

They affirm foolishly that the images and likenesses 
they frame of stone or of wood are the representances and 
forms of those who have brought something profitable, by 
their inventions, to the common use of their living. 

Donne, Hist. of the Septuagint, p. 93. 

representant (rep-ré-zen’tant),a@.andn. [<F. 

représentant, ppr. of représenter, represent, = 

Sp. Pg. ppr. representante = It. ripresentante, 

rappresentante, < L. representan(t-)s, ppr. of re- 

presentare, represent: see represent.| JI, a. 
Representing; having vicarious power. 

. n. A representative. 

There is expected the Count Henry of Nassau to be at 

the said solemnity, as the representant of his brother. 

eS Wotton. 

representation (rep’ré-zen-ta’shon),». [< OF. 
representation, Ἐ'. représentation = Pr. represen- 
tacio = Sp. representacién = Pg. representagdo 
= It. rappresentazione, < L. representatio(n-), a 
showing, exhibiting, manifesting, < represen- 
tare, pp. representatus, represent: see repre- 


[< represent, v.] 


representation 


sent.) 1. The act of presenting again.— 2. The 
act of presenting to the mind or the view; the 
act of portraying, depicting, or exhibiting, as 
in imagination, in a picture, or on the stage; 
portrayal. 

The act of Representation is merely the energy of the 
mind in holding up to its own contemplation what it is 
determined to represent, I distinguish, as essentially 
different, the Representation and the determination to 
represent, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, xxiv. 


The author [Thomas Bently]. . . sent this piece[‘“‘The | 
Wishes ”] first to Garrick, who very properly rejected it as 
unfit for representation. 

W. Cooke, Memoirs of S. Foote, I. 63. 


3. The image, picture, or scene presented, de- 


picted, or exhibited. (a) A picture, statue, or likeness. 
(0) Adramatic performance or exhibition; hence, theatri- 
cal action; make-believe. 
The inference usually drawn is that his [a widower’s} 
grief was pure mummery and representation. 
Godwin, Fleetwood, vii. 


4. Astatement or an assertion made in regard to 
some matter or circumstance; a verbal descrip- 
tion or statement: as, toobtain money by false 


representations. Specifically —(a) In insurance and law, 
a verbal or written statement made on the part of the in- 
sured to the insurer, before or at the time of the making 
of the contract, as to the existence of some fact or state of 
facts tending to induce the insurer more readily to as- 
sume the risk, by diminishing the estimate he would other- 
wise have formed of it. It differs from a warranty and 
from a condition expressed in the policy, in being part of 
the preliminary proceedings which propose the contract, 
and its falsity does not vitiate the contract unless made 
with fraudulent intent or perhaps with respect to a mate- 
rial point ; while the latter are part of the contract when 
completed, and non-compliance therewith is an express 
breach which of itself avoids the contract. (0) In Scots 
law, the written pleading presented to a lord ordinary of 
the Court of, Session when his judgment is brought un- 
der review. 

5. An expostulatory statement of facts, argu- 
ments, or the like; remonstrance. 


He threatened *‘to send his jack-boot to rule the coun- 
try,” when the senate once ventured to make a representa- 
tion against his ruinous policy. Brougham. 


6. In psychol., a word often employed to trans- 
late the German Vorstellung, used in that lan- 
guage to translate the English word idea. See 
idea, 2 and 3. (a) The immediate object of cognition ; 
anything that the mind is conscious of. This is now the 
commonest meaning of Vorstellung, and recent translators 
have most frequently rendered it by the word idea. (b) A 
reproduced perception. 

The word representation I have restricted to denote, 
what it only can in propriety express, the immediate ob- 
ject or product of imagination. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, vii. 

If all reasoning be the re-presentation of what is now 
absent but formerly was present and can again be made 


. present —in other words, if the test of accurate reasoning 


is its reduction to fact — then is it evident that Philosophy, 
dealing with transcendental objects which cannot be pres- 
ent, and employing a method which admits of no verifica- 
tion (or reduction to the test of fact), must be an impos- 
sible attempt. G. H. Lewes. 
It is quite evident that the growth of perception involves 
representation of sensations; that the growth of simple 
reasoning involves representation of perceptions ; and that 
the growth of complex reasoning involves representation 
of the results of simple reasoning. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 482. 
Assimilation involves retentiveness and differentiation, 
as we have seen, and prepares the way for re-presentation; 
but in itself there is no confronting the new with the old, 
no determination of likeness, and no subsequent classifi- 
cation. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 53. 


(ο A singular conception ; a thought or idea of something 
as having a definite place in space at a definite epoch in 
time ; the image of an object produced in consciousness. 
(d) A representative cognition; a mediate or vicarious 
cognition. 


A mediate cognition, inasmuch as the thing known is 
held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representa- 
tion, may be called a representative cognition. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Note B, § 1. 
7. Inlaw: (a) The standing in the place of an- 
other, as an heir, or in the right of taking by 
inheritance; the personating of another, as 
an heir, executor, or administrator. (b) More 
specifically, the coming in of children of a de- 
ceased heir apparent, devisee dying before the 
testator, ete., to take the share their parent 
would have taken had he survived, not as suc- 
ceeding as the heirs of the parent, but as toge- 
ther representing him among the other heirs of 


the ancestor. See representative, n., 3. In Scots 
law the term is usually applied to the obligation incurred 
by an heir to pay the debts and perform the obligations” 
incumbent upon his predecessor. 


8. Share or participation, as in legislation, de- 
liberation, management, etc., by means of reg- 
ularly chosen or appointed delegates; or, the 
system by which communities have a voice in 
the direction of their own affairs, and in the 
making of their own laws, by means of chosen 
delegates: as, parliamentary representation. 

The reform in representation he uniformly nppoeed. 

UT 


representation 


He [Daniel Gookin] was the originator and the prophet 
of that immortal dogma of our national greatness—no 
taxation without representation. 

Μ. C. Tyler, Amer. Lit., I. 154, 

As for the principle of representation, that seems to have 
been an invention of the Teutonic mind; no statesman of 
antiquity, either in Greece or at Rome, seems to have con- 
ceived the idea of a city sending delegates armed with ple- 
nary powers to represent its interests in a general legisla- 
tive assembly. J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 59. 

In these small [Grecian] commonwealths representation 
is unknown; whatever powers may be entrusted to indi- 
vidual magistrates or to smaller councils, the supreme au- 
thority must rest with an assembly in which every quali- 
fied citizen gives his vote in his own person. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 246. 


9. A representative or delegate, or a number 
of representatives collectively. 

The representations of the people are most obviously sus- 
ceptible of improvement. J. Adams, Works, IV. 284. 


Proportional representation, representation, as ina 
political assembly, according to the number of electors, 
inhabitants, etc., in an electoral district or other unit. 
This principle is recognized in the United States House 
of Representatives and in many other bodies, especially 
those of a popular character.—Pure representation. 
See pure.=Syn. 3. Show; delineation, portraiture, like- 
ness, resemblance. 


gh aphactsbenee tn (rep’ré-zen-ta’shon-al), a. 
[< representation + -al.] Pertaining to or con- 
taining representation, in any sense; of the 
nature of representation. 

We find that in “constructive imagination” a new 
kind of effort is often requisite in order to dissociate these 
representational complexes as a preliminary to new com- 
binations. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 57. 
re Tesense MO nAty (rep’ré-zen-ta’shon-a-ri), a. 

re representation + -ary.] Of or pertaining to 
representation; representative: as, a repre- 
sentationary system of government. [Rare.] 
Imp. Dict. 
representationism (rep’ré-zen-ta’shon-izm), 
n. [ς representation + -ism.] The doctrine, 
held by Descartes and others, that in the per- 
ception of the external world the immediate ob- 
ject of consciousness is vicarious, or represen- 
tative of another and principal object beyond 
the sphere of consciousness.—Egoistical repre- 
sentationism. See egoistic. 
representationist (rep’re-zen-ta’shon-ist), 2. 

re representation + -ist.] One who holds the 
doctrine of representationism. 

The representationists, as denying to consciousness the 
cognisance of aught beyond a merely subjective phenom- 
enon, are likewise idealists ; yet, as positing the reality of 
an external world, they must be distinguished as cosmo- 
thetic idealfsts. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Note C, § 1. 
representative (rep-ré-zen’ta-tiv), a. and η. 

re F. représentatif = Pr. representatiu = Sp. 
Pg. representativo = It. rappresentativo, < ML. 
representativus, < L. representare, represent: 
see represent.] I, a. 1. Representing, portray- 
ing, or typifying. 

Representative [poesy] is as a visible history, and is an 
image of actions. as if they were present, as history is of 


actions in nature as they are, (that is) past. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


They relieve themselves with this distinction, and yet 
own the legal sacrifices, though representative, to be proper 
and real. Bp. Atterbury. 

Men havea pictorial or representative quality, and serve 
us in the intellect. Behmen and Swedenborg saw that 
things were representative. Men are also representative — 
first, of things, and, secondly, of ideas. 

Emerson, Representative Men, p. 14. 


2. Acting as the substitute for or agent of an- 
other or of others; performing the functions 
of another or of others. 

This council of four hundred was chosen, one hundred 


out of each tribe, and seems to have been a body repre- 
sentative of the people. Swift. 


The more multitudinous a representative assembly may 
be rendered, the more it will partake of the infirmities 
incident to collective meetings of the people. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 58. 
3. Pertaining to or founded on representation 
of the people; conducted by the agency of 
delegates chosen by or representing the peo- 
ple: as, a representative government. 

A representative government, even when entire, cannot 
possibly be the seat of sovereignty — the supreme and ul- 
timate power of a State. The very term representative 
implies a superior in the individual or body represented. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 190, 


He [Cromwell] gave the country a constitution far more 
perfect than any which had at that time been known in 
the world, He reformed the representative system in a 
manner which has extorted praise even from Lord Claren- 
don. Macaulay. 


4. In biol.: (a) Typical; fully presenting, or 
alone representing, the characters of a given 
class or group: as, in zoélogy and botany, the 
representative genus of a family. 


No one human being can be completely the representa- 
tive man of his race. Palgrave. (Latham.) 
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(b) Representing in any group the characters 
of anotherand different group: chiefly used in 
the quinarian system; also, pertaining to such 
supposed representation: as, the representative 
theory. (c) In zodgeography, replacing; tak- 
ing the place of, or holding a similar position: 
as, the llama is representative of the eamel in 
America.—5. In psychol. and logic, mediately 
known; known by means of a representation 
or object which signifies another object. 


The chief merit or excellence of a representative image 
consists in its distinctness or clearness. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 227. 


Representative cognitions, or those in which conscious- 
ness is occupied with the relations among ideas or repre- 
sented sensations, as in all acts of recollection. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 480. 


Representative being, being as an immediate object 
of consciousness. — Representative faculty, the faculty 
of representing images which the reproductive faculty has 
evoked ; the imagination.— Representative function, a 
function having the properties of ¢ (a, n), stated below, un- 
der representative integral.— Representative integral, 
an integral of the form 


Je fa. (an). da, 


where fa is a function of limited variation between A and 
another limit, B, exceeding ὃ, while ¢ (a, n) is (1) such a 
function of a and the parameter n that the integral of it 
between the same limits is less than an assignable finite 
quantity, whatever value between A and B be given to B, 
and whatever value be given to n; and (2) is such that 
when n tends toward infinity, the integral of ¢ (a, n) from 
A to b, where 6 is greater than A and less than B, tends 
toward a constant finite value. This is called a represen- 
tative integral, because it is equal to the function fA mul- 
tiplied by a constant.—Representative knowledge 
knowledge of a thing by means of a mental image, bu 
not as actually existing.— Representative primogeni- 
ture. See primogeniture. 

ΤΙ. x. 1. One who or that which represents 
another person or thing; that by which any- 


thing is represented or exhibited. 


This doctrine supposes the perfections of God to be rep- 
resentatives to us of whatever we perceive in the creatures. 
Locke. 


A statue of Rumour, whispering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the representative of credulity. Addison, Freeholder. 


This breadth entitles him [Plato] to stand as the repre- 
sentative of philosophy. 
Emerson, Representative Men, p. 44. 


2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, who sup- 
plies the place of another or others, being in- 
vested with his or their authority: as, an at- 
torney is the representative of his client or em- 
ployer; specifically, a member of the British 
House of Commons, or, in the United States, 
of the lower branch of Congress (the House 
of Representatives) or of the corresponding 
branch of the legislature in some States. 


Then let us drink the Stewartry, 
Kerroughtree’s laird, and a’ that, 
Our representative to be. 
Burns, Election Ballads, i. 


The tribunes of Rome, who were the representatives of 
the people, prevailed, it is well known, in almost every 
contest with the senate for life. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 63. 


There are four essentials to the excellence of a repre- 
sentative system :— That the representatives . . . shall be 
representatives rather than mere delegates, 

Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, I. 296. 


3. In law: (a) One who occupies another’s 
place and succeeds to his beneficial rights in 
such a way that he may also in some degree 
be charged with his liabilities. Thus, an heir or 
devisee, since, to the extent of the property to which he 
succeeds, he is liable for his ancestor’s debts, is a repre- 
sentative of the ancestor; but the widow, who takes part 
of the estate as dower, without liability, is not deemed a 
representative of the deceased ; nor is an officer or trustee 
who succeeds to the rights and powers of the office or 
trust a representative of his predecessor, for, though he 
comes under liability in respect of the office or trust as his 

redecessor did, he does not succeed to the liabilities which 

is predecessor hadincurred. The executor or administra- 
toris sometimes spoken of as the representative of the dece- 
dent, but is usually distinguished by being called the per- 
sonal representative. (b) One who takes under the 
Statute of Descents or the Statute of Distribu- 
tions, or under a will or trust deed, a share which 
by the primary intention would have gone to his 
parent had the parent survived to the time for 


taking. Ifa gift has vested in interest absolutely in the 
parent, then, upon the parent’s death before it vests in pos- 
session, the child will take as successor in interest of the 
parent, but not as representative of the parent in this sense. 
But if the parent dies before acquiring any interest what- 
ever, aS where one of several heirs apparent dies before 
the ancestor, leaving a child or children, the other heirs 
take their respective shares as if the one had not died, 
and the child or children of the deceased take the share 
their deceased parent would have taken. In this case all 
who share are representatives of the ancestor in sense (α), 
and the child or children are also representatives of the 
deceased heir apparent in sense(b). See representation, 7. 
— House of Representatives, the lower branch of the 
United States Congress, consisting of members chosen 
biennially by the people. After March 3, 1913, it will have 





repression 


(with theadmission of Arizona and New Mexico as States, 
each with one representative) 435 members. In many of 
the separate States, also, the lower branch of the legisla- 
ture is called the House of Representatives.— Personal 
representative. See personal.— Real representative, 
in England, by the Land Transfer Act of 1897, the execu- 
tor or administrator of an estate. He holds both realty 
and personalty in trust. 


representatively (rep-ré-zen’ta-tiy-li), adv. In 
a representative manner; as or through a rep- 
resentative: as, ‘‘representatively, or’ virtu- 
ally,” Barrow, Works, V. 468. 


πι mc met Hag (rep-ré-zen’ta-tiv-nes), n. 


The character of being representative. 


representer (rep -ré-zen’tér), π. One who ος 


that which represents. (a) One who or that which 
shows, exhibits, or describes. 


Where the real works of nature or veritable acts of story 
are to be described, . . . art being but the imitator or sec- 
ondary representor, it must not vary from the verity of the 
example. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 19. 


(b) A representative ; one who acts by deputation. [Rare.] 


representment (rep-ré-zent’ment), n. [= It. 
rappresentamento ; < represent + -ment,|. Repre- 
sentation; renewed presentation. [Obsolete 
or archaic. } 

Grant that all our praises, hymns, eucharistical.remem- 
brances, and representments of thy glories may be useful, 
blessed, and effectual. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 226. 

So far approv’d as to have bin trusted with the represent- 
ment and defence of your Actions to all Christendom against 
an Adversary of no mean repute, 

Milton, To the Parliament. 


Turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out 
at her eyes with such a reality of re-presentment that I be- 
came in doubt which of them stood there before me, 

Lamb, Dream Children. 

repress (ré-pres’),v.t. [ς ME. repressen (cf. F. 

represser, press again), < L. repressus, pp. of re- 

primere, hold back, check, < re-, back, + pre- 

mere, press: see pressl.] 1. To press back or 

down effectually; crush; quell; put down; sub- 
due; suppress. 

All this while King Richard was in Treland, where he 


performed Acts, in repressing the Rebels there, not un- 
worthy of him. Baker, Chronicles, p. 150. 


If your Spirit will not let you retract, yet you shall do 
well to repress any more Copies of the Satire. 
Howell, Letters, ii, 2. 


And sov’reign Law, that state’s collected will, . ... 
Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Sir W. Jones, Ode in Imit. of Alczeus. 
This attempt at desertion he repressed at the hazard of 
his life. Bancroft, Hist, Ὁ. 8., I. 102. 
2. To check; restrain; keep under due restraint. 


Such kings... 
Favour the innocent, repress the bold, 
Waller, Ruin of the Turkish Empire. 


Though secret anger swell’d Minerva’s breast, 
The prudent goddess yet her wrath represt. 
Pope, Iliad, viii. 578. 

Sophia even repressed excellence, from her fears to of- 
fend. Goldsmith, Vicar, i. 
=Syn. 1, To curb, smother, overcome, overpower.—1 and 
2. Restrict, etc. See restrain. 

repress} (ré-pres’), ». [< repress, v.] The act 
of subduing. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the 
repress of it, is a liberty rather assumed by rage and im- 
patience than authorized by justice. 

Government of the Tongue. (Eneye., Dict.) 
represser (ré-pres’ér), .. One: who represses; 
one who crushes or subdues. Imp. Dict. 
repressible (ré-pres’i-bl),a. [< repress + -ible.] 
apable of being repressed or restrained. Imp. 
Dict. 
ορ (ré-pres’i-bli), adv. 
ble manner. Jmp. Dict. 
repressing-machine (ré-pres’ing-ma-shén”), n. 
1. A machine for making pressed bricks, or for 
giving them a finishing pressing.— 2, A heavy 
cotton-press for compressing cotton-bales into 
as compact form as possible for transportation. 
repression (ré-presh’on), η. [< ME. repression, 
« OF. repression, Ἐ.. répression = Sp. represion = 
Pg. repressdo = It. repressione, ripressione,< ML. 
repressio(n-), < L. reprimere, pp. repressus, re- 
press, check: see repress.] 1. The act of re- 
pressing, restraining, or subduing: as, the re- 
pression of tumults. 
We see him as he moved, . . . 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly. 
Tennyson, Idylls, Dedication. 


The condition of the papacy itself occupied the minds 
of the bishops too much . . . to allow time for elaborate 
measures of repression. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404. 
2. That which represses; check; restraint.— 
3+. Power of repressing. 

And som so ful of furie is and despite 
That it surmounteth his repression. 
Chaucer, Troilus, fii. 1098. 


In a repressi- 


repressive 


repressive (ré-pres’iv), a. [« F. répressif = 
Pg. repressivo; as repress + -ive.] Having 
power to repress or crush; tending to subdue 
or restrain. 

Visible disorders are no more than symptoms which no 
measures, repressive or revolutionary, can do more than 
palliate. Froude, Cesar, vi. 

repressively (ré-pres’iv-li), adv. Inarepressive 
manner; with repression; so as to repress. 
Imp. Dict. 

repressor (ré-pres’or),”. [ς ME. repressour = 
It. ripressore, < L. repressor, one who restrains 
or limits, < reprimere, pp. repressus, repress: 
see repress.] One who represses or restrains. 

reprevablet, a. A Middle English form of re- 
provable. 

reprevet, Λ. and v. A Middle English form of 
reproof and reprove. 

repriet, repryt, v. t [A reduced form of re- 
prieve.] Same as reprieve, 

Wherupon they repryede me to prison cheynde. 
Heywood's Spider and Flie (1556). (Nares.) 

repriet,repryt,”. [Areduced form of reprieve. 

. reprie,v.] Same as reprieve. 

Why, master Vaux, is there no remedy 
But instantly they must be led to death? 
’ Can it not be deferrd till afternoon, 


Or but two hours, in hope to get reprie? 
Heywood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 135). 


reprieft, ή. Same as repreve for reproof. 
reprievalt (ré-pré’val), η. [< reprieve + -al.] 
espite. 


The reprieval of my life. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg), TV. 125. 


reprieve (ré-prév’ ),v. t.; pret. and pp. reprieved, 
ppr. reprieving. [Early mod. E. also repreeve, 
reprive; a particular use of reprove: see reprove, 
of which reprieve is a doublet.] 1+. To acquit; 
set free; release. | 

It is by name 

Proteus, that hath ordayn’d my sonne to die;.. . 

Therefore I humbly crave your Majestie 

It to replevie, and my sonne reprive. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. xii. 31. 


He cannot thrive 
Unless her prayers . . . reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. hak., All’s Well, iii. 4. 28. 


2. To grant a respite to; suspend or delay the 
execution of for a time: as, to reprieve a erimi- 
nal for thirty days. 


His Majesty had been graciously pleased to reprieve him, 
with several of his friends, in order, as it was thought, to 
give them their lives. 

Addison, Conversion of the Foxhunter. 


3. To relieve for a time from any danger or 
suffering; respite; spare; save. 


At my Return, if it shall please God to reprieve me in 
these dangerous Times of Contagion, I shall continue my 
wonted Service to your Lordship. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 20. 


Vain, transitory splendours! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 238. 


4. Tosecure a postponement of (an execution). 
[Rare.] 
I repriev’d 


Th’ intended execution with entreaties 
And interruption. Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, i. 1. 
=Syn. 2, See the noun. 
reprieve (ré-prév’), n. [< reprieve, v. Cf. re- 
proof.) 1. The suspension of the execution 
of a ecriminal’s sentence. Sometimes incorrectly 
used to signify a permanent remission or commutation 
of a capitalsentence. Inthe United States reprieves may 
be granted by the President, by the governor of a State, 
governor and council, etc.; in Great Britain they are 


granted by the home secretary in the name of the sover- 
eign. See pardon, 2. 


Duke. How came it that the absent duke had not... 
executed him?... 
Prov. His friends still wrought reprieves for him. 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 140. 
The morning that Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve 
was sent . . . to suspend the execution for three days. 
Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion (1648), p. 589. 


2. Respite in general; interval of ease or re- 
lief; delay of something dreaded. 


I search’d the shades of sleep, to ease my day 
Of griping sorrows with a night’s reprieve. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 14. 
All that I ask is but a short reprieveg 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. 
Sir J. Denham, Passion of Dido, 


Their theory was despair; the Whig wisdom was only 


reprieve, a waiting to be last devoured. 
Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 


=§ Reprieve, Respite. Reprieve is now used chiefly 
in ine dati of the first definition, to name a suspension 
or postponement of the execution of a sentence of death. 
Respite is a free word, applying to an intermission or post- 
ponement of something wearying, burdensome, or trouble- 
some: as, ite from work. Respite may be for an in- 


respr 
definite or a definite time; a reprieve is generally for a 


time named. A respite may be a reprieve. 
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reprimand (rep’ri-mand), n. [< OF. reprimande, 
reprimende, F'. réprimande = Sp. Pg. reprimenda, 
reprehension, reproof, < L. reprimenda, sc. res, 
a thing that ought to be repressed, fem. gerun- 
dive of reprimere, repress: see repress.] Se- 
vere reproof for a fault; reprehension, private 
or public. 

Goldsmith gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her 
treatment of him. Macaulay, Goldsmith. 
=§$yn. Monition, Reprehension, etc. See admonition. 

reprimand (rep-ri-mand’), ο. t [< OF. repri- 
mander, F. réprimander, < reprimande, reproof: 
see reprimand, π.] Toreprove severely; repre- 
hend; chide for a fault. 

Germanicus was severely reprimanded by Tiberius for 
travelling into Egypt without his permission. Arbuthnot. 

The people are feared and flattered. They are not rep- 
rimanded, Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 
=§yn. Rebuke, etc. See censure. 

reprimander (rep-ri-man‘dér), x. 
reprimands, 
Then said the owl unto his reprimander, 
‘* Fair sir, I have no enemies to slander.” 
Quiver, 1867, p. 186. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
reprimer (ré-pri’mér), n. [<¢ re- + primer?.] 
An instrument for setting a cap upon a car- 
tridge-shell. It is one of a set of reloading- 
tools. EH. Η. Knight. 
reprint (ré-print’), v. t. [«< re- + print, υ.] 1. 
To print again; print a second or any new im- 
pression of. 
My bookseller is reprinting the ‘‘Essay on a A 


2. To renew the impression of. [Rare.] 


The whole business of our redemption is . . . toreprint 
God’s image upon the soul. South, Sermons, I. ii. 


reprint (ré-print’), απ. [< reprint, v.] 1. A 
second or a new impression or edition of any 
printed work; reimpression.— 2. In printing, 
printed matter taken from some other publica- 
tion for reproduction. 

“ How are ye off for copy, Mike?” ‘“ Bad,” answered the 


‘old printer. ‘I’ve alittle reprint, but no original matter 
at all.” The Century, XXX VII. 303. 


One who 


* 
reprisal (ré-pri’zal), ». [Early mod. E. also 


reprisall, reprisel; < OF. represaille, F. repré- 
saille (= Sp. represalia, represaria = Pg. repre- 
salia = It. ripresaglia; ML. reflex reprisalia, 
represaliz, pl.), a taking, seizing, prize, booty, 
< reprise, a taking, prize: see reprise, n.] 1. In 
international law: (a) The recovering by force 
of what is one’s own. (b) The seizing of an 
equivalent, or, negatively, the detaining of 
that which belongs to an adversary, as a means 
of obtaining redress of a grievance. ( Woolsey.) 
A reprisal is the use of force by one nation against prop- 
erty of another to obtain redress without thereby com- 
mencing war; and the uncertainty of the distinction be- 
tween it and war results from the uncertainty as to what 


degree of force can be used without practically declaring 
war or creating a state of war. 


All this Year and the Year past sundry quarrels and 
complaints arose between the Englishand French, touch- 
ing reprisals of Goods taken from each other by Parties of 
either Nation. Baker, Chronicles, p. 389. 


Reprisals differ from retorsion in this, that the essence 
of the former consists in seizing the property of another 
nation by way of security, until it shall have listened te 
the just reclamations of the offended party, while retor- 
sion includes all kinds of measures which do an injury to 
another, similar and equivalent to that which we have ex- 
perienced from him. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 114. 


2. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflict- 
ing suffering or death ona prisoner taken from 
him, in retaliation of an act of inhumanity. 


The military executions on both sides, the massacre of 
prisoners, the illegal reprisals of Warwick and Clarence 
in 1469 and 1470, were alike unjustifiable. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 373. 


3. Any taking by way of retaliation; an act of 
severity done in retaliation. 


This gentleman being very desirous, as it seems, to make 
reprisals upon me, undertakes to furnish outa whole sec- 
tion of gross misrepresentations made by me in my quota- 
tions. Waterland, Works, III. 70. 


He considered himself as robbed and plundered, and 
took it into his head that he had a right to make reprisals, 
as he could find opportunity. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ii. 


Who call things wicked that give too much joy, 
And nickname the reprisal envy makes 
Punishment. Browning, Ring and Book, II. 249. 


4, Same as recaption.— 5+. A prize. 


1 am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh, 
And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my horse, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales. 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1, 118. 
6. A restitution, [An erroneous use.] 


ely pln Sie 
reprise (ré-priz’), η. 


reproach (ré-proch’), n. 


reproach 


He was able to refund, to make reprisals, if they could 
be fairly demanded. George Eliot, Felix Holt, ix. 


Letters of marque and reprisal. See marque.=Syn. 
1-3. Retribution, Retaliation, etc. See revenge. 
repriset, reprize}} (ré-priz’), v. 1. [< OF. (and 
F.) repris, pp. of reprendre, take again, retake 
(cf. Sp. Pg. represar, recapture), ς L. reprehen- 
dere, seize again: see reprehend.] 1. To take 
again; retake. 
He now begunne 
To challenge her anew, as his own prize, 
Whom formerly he had in battell wonne, 
And proffer made by force her to reprize, 
Spenser, Ε'. Q., ΕΥ. iv. 8. 
Ye might reprise the armes Sarpedon forfeited, 

By forfeit of your rights tohim. Chapman, Lliad, vii. 
2. To recompense; pay. 

If any of the lands so granted by his majesty should be 
otherwise decreed, his majesty’s grantee should be re. 
prised with other lands. 

Grant, in Lord Clarendon’s Life, ii. 252. (Latham.) 
3. To take; arrest. 

He was repriz’d. 

Howell, Exact Hist. of the late Rev. in Naples, 1664. 
[Early mod. E. also re- 
prize; < ME. reprise, ς OF. reprise, a taking 
back, ete., F. reprise, a taking back, recovery, 
recapture, resumption, return, repetition, re- 
vival (= Sp. represa = Pg. represa, repreza 
= It. ripresa, a retaking), ς repris, pp. of re- 
prendre, take; from the verb.] 11. A taking 
by way of retaliation; reprisal. 

If so, a just reprise would only be 
Of what the land usurp’d upon the sea. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 862. 
2. In masonry, the return of a molding in an 
internal angle.—3. In maritime law, a ship re- 
captured from an enemy ora pirate. Ifrecaptured 
within twenty-four hours of her capture, she must be re- 


stored to her owners; if after that period, she is the law- 
ful prize of those who have recaptured her. 


4. pl. In law, yearly deductions, duties, or pay- 
ments out of a manor and lands, as rent-charge, 
rent-seck, annuities, and the like. Also writ- 
ten reprizes.— 5. In music: (a) The act of re- 
peating a passage, or a passage repeated. (b) 
A return to the first theme or subject of a short 
work or section, after an intermediate or con- 
trasted passage. (c) A revival of an obsolete 
or forgotten work.—6}. Blame; reproach. 
Halliwell. 
That alle the world ne may suffise 
To staunche of pride the reprise. 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 60. 
repristinate (ré-pris’ti-nat), v. t [« re- + 
pristinate.}| To restore to the pristine or first 
state or condition. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
repristination (ré-pris-ti-na’shon), nm. [< re- 
pristinate + -ion.] Restoration to the pristine 
form or state. 
The repristination of the simple and hallowed names of 
early Hebrew history. 
Smith’s Dict. Bible (Amer. ed.), p. 2062. 
reprivet, v. ¢. An obsolete form of reprieve and 
reprove. 
reprizelt,v.andn. See reprise. 
reprize’, v.t. [ς OF. repriser, set a new price 
on, prize again; as re- + prize2, v.] To prize 
anew. IJmp. Dict. 
reproach (ré-proch’), v.t. [ς OF. reprocher, re- 
prvcntey F. reprocher = Pr. repropchar = Sp. 
g. reprochar = It. rimprocciare (ML. reflex 
reprochare), reproach, prob. < LL. *repropiare, 
bring near to, hence cast in one’s teeth, im- 
pute, object (cf. approach, ς OF. aprocher, ap- 
proach, ς LL. *appropiare),< re-, again, + *pro- 
piare, < L. propius, nearer, compar. of prope, 
near: see propinquity, and cf. approach.] 1. Το 
charge with a fault; censure with severity; 
upbraid: now usually with a personal object. 
With a most inhumane cruelty they who have put out 


the peoples eyes reproach them of their blindnesse. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Scenes which, never having known me free, 
Would not reproach me with the loss I felt. 
Cowper, Task, v. 490. 
2}. To disgrace. 
1 thought your marriage fit; else imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, 
And choke your good to come. 
Shak., M. for Μ., v. 1. 406, 


=Syn. 1. Reprove, Rebuke, etc. (see censure); revile, vilify, 
accuse, 
[Early mod. E. also 


reproch, reproche; < OF. reproche, reproce, re- 
proece, F. reproche = Pr. repropche = Sp. Pg. 
reproche = It. rimproccio, reproach; from the 
verb.] 1. The act of reproaching; a severe 
expression of censure or blame. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
Addison, Sir xoger at the. Assizes, 


his own heart, 





reproach 


In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 3. 


The name of Whig was never used except as a term of 
yeproach. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


2. An occasion of blame or censure, shame, in- 
famy, or disgrace; also, the state of being sub- 
ject to blame or censure; a state of disgrace. 


In any writer vntruth and flatterie are counted most 
great reproches. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 


Give not thine heritage to reproach. Joel ii. 17. 


I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 
Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity ; 
Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 503. 
Many scandalous libells and invectives [were] scatter’d 
about the streets, to ye reproch of government and the 
fermentation of our since distractions. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 10, 1640. 
Why did the King dwell on my name to me? 
Mine own name shames me, seeming a reproach. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


3. An object of contempt, seorn, or derision. 


Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that 
we may be no more a reproach. Neh. ii. 17. 


I will deliver them . . . tobea reproach and a proverb, 
a taunt and a curse, in all places whither I shall drive 
them. Jer. xxiv. 9. 


The Reproaches, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., antiphons 
sung on Good Friday during the Adoration of the Cross. 
They follow the special prayers which succeed the Gos- 
pel of the Passion, and consist of sentences addressed 
by Christ to his people, reminding them of the great 
things he had done for them, in delivering them from 
Egypt, etc., and their ungrateful return for his goodness, as 
shown in the details of the passion and crucifixion. The 
are intermingled with the Trisagion (‘‘Holy God... ”) 
in Greek and Latin, and succeeded by hymns and the 
bringing in of the presanctified host in procession, after 
which the Mass of the Presanctified is celebrated. The 
Reproaches are sometimes sung in Anglican churches 
before the Three Hours’ Service. Also called Jmproperia. 
=Syn. 1. Monition, Reprehension, etc. (see admonition), 
blame, reviling, abuse, invective, vilification, upbraiding. 
— 2, Disrepute, discredit, dishonor, scandal, contumely. 
reproachable (ré-pro’cha-bl), a. [ς ME. re- 
prochable, ς OF. reprochable, F. reprochable ; 
as reproach + -able.| 1. Deserving reproach. 


Nor, in the mean time, is our ignorance reproachable. 
Evelyn, True Religion, I. 166. 
2+. Opprobrious; scurrilous; reproachful; abu- 
sive. [Rare. ] 
Catullus the poet wrote againste him [Julius Cesar] 
contumelious or reproachable verses, 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, fol. 170 b. (Latham.) 
κύκνο οπδες (ré-pro’cha-bl-nes), η. The 
character of being reproachable. Bailey, 1727. 
reproachably (ré-pro’cha-bli), adv. In a 16- 
proachable manner; so as to be reproachable. 
Imp. Diet. 
reproacher (ré-pro’chér), n. 
proaches. Imp. Dict. 
reproachful (ré-proch’ful), a. [ς reproach + 
-ful.} 1. Containing or expressing reproach 
or censure; upbraiding. 


One who re- 


Fixed were her eyes upon his, asif she divined his inten- | 


ion, 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and 
patient, 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from its 
purpose. Longfellow, Miles Standish, v. 
ο). Scurrilous; opprobrious. 
Aar. For shame, put up. 
Dem. Not I, till I have sheathed 
My rapier in his bosom, and withal 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down his throat. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 55. 
The common People cast out reproachful Slanders 
against the Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, as the Granter of 
Licenses for transportation of Corn. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 389. 
Bozon Allen, one of the deputies of Hingham, and a de- 
linquent in that common cause, should be publicly con- 
vict of divers false and reproachful speeches published 
by him concerning the deputy governour. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 285. 


3. Worthy or deserving of, or receiving, re- 
proach; shameful: as, reproachful conduct. 
Thy punishment 
He shall endure, by coming in the flesh 
To a reproachful life and cursed death. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 406. 


=Syn. 1. Rebuking, censuring, upbraiding, censorious, 
contemptuous, contumelious, abusive. 
1. Ina 


reproachfully (ré-proch’ful-i), adv. 
reproachful manner; with reproach or censure. 
Give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
Sully. 1 Tim. v. 14. 
2. Shamefully; disgracefully ; contemptuously. 
William Bussey, Steward to William de Valence, is com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, and most reproachfully 
used. Baker, Chronicles, p. 86. 
reproachfulness (ré-proch’ftl-nes), n. The 
quality of being reproachful. Bailey, 1727. 
reproachless (rée-proch’les), a. [ς reproach + 
-less.} Without reproach; irreproachable. 
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reprobablet, a. [< ML. reprobabilis, < L. repro- 
bare, reprove: see reprove, reprobate. Cf. re- 
provable.| Reprovable. 
No thynge ther in was reprobabile, 
But all to gedder true and veritable. 
Roy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 44. 
[(Dawmes.) 
reprobacy (rep’r6-ba-si), ». [¢ reproba(te) + 
-cy.| The state or character of-being a repro- 
bate; wickedness; profligacy. [Rare.] 
Greater evils . . . were yet behind, and.... 


sure as this of overtaking him in his state of reprobacy. 
Fielding, Tom Jones, v. 2. 


“IT should be sorry,” said he, “that the wretch would 
die in his present state of reprobacy.” 
H. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 134. (Davies.) 
reprobancet (rep’ro-bans), π. [¢ L. repro- 
ban(t-)s, ppr. of reprobare, disapprove, reject, 
condemn: see reprobate.) Reprobation. 
This sight would make him do a desperate turne, 
Yea, curse his better Angell from his side, 
And fall to reprobance. 
Shak., Othello (folio 1623), v. 2, 209. 
reprobate (rep’r6-bat), v. t.; pret. and pp. rep- 
robated, ppr. reprobating. [< L. reprobatus, 
pp. of reprobare, disapprove, reject, condemn: 
see reprove. | . To disapprove vehemently ; 
contemn strongly; condemn; reject. 
And doth he reprobate, and will he damn, 
The use of his own bounty? Cowper, Task, v. 638. 


Tf, for example, a man, through intemperance or extrav- 
agance, becomes unable to pay his debts, . he is de- 
servedly reprobated, and might be justly punished. 

J. S. Mill, On Liberty, iv. 

Thousands who detested the policy of the New Eng- 
landers . . . reprobated the Stamp Act and many other 
parts of English policy. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
2. To abandon to vice or punishment, or to 
hopeless ruin or destruction. See reprobation, 3. 

I believe many are saved who to man seem reprobated. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 57. 

If he doom that people with a frown, . 
Obduracy takes place; callous and tough, 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 459. 


To approbate and reprobate, in Scots law. See appro- 
bate.=Syn.1. Το reprehend, censure. See reprobate, a. 


reprobate (rep’ro-bat), a. andn. [=F. réprouve 
= Sp. reprobado = Pg. reprovado = It. riprova- 
to, reprobato, < L. reprobatus, pp. of reprobare, 
reprobate, condemn: see reprobate, υ.] I. a. 
1+. Disallowed; RSEREROVED: rejected; not 
enduring proof or trial. 

Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the Lord 
hath rejected them. Jer. vi. 30. 
2. Abandoned in sin; morally abandoned; de- 
praved; characteristic of a reprobate. 


By reprobate desire thus madly led. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 300. 


So fond are mortal men, 
Fallen into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themselves to invite, 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 
_ And with blindness internal struck. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1685. 
3. Expressing disapproval or censure; con- 
demnatory. [Rare.] 

I instantly reproached my heart... in the bitterest 
and most reprobate of expressions. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 44. 
=Syn. 2. Profligate, etc. (see abandoned), vitiated, cor- 
rupt, hardened, wicked, base, vile, cast away, graceless, 
shameless. 

II, ». One who is very profligate or aban- 
doned; a person given over to sin; one lost to 
virtue and religion; a wicked, depraved wretch. 

We think our selves the Elect, and have the Spirit, and 
the rest a Company of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 67. 


I fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 
Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, i. 5. 
reprobateness (rep’ro-bat-nes), n. The state 
or character of being reprobate. Jmp. Dict. 
reprobater (rep’r6-ba-tér), n. One who repro- 
bates. 
J eg Duke of Argyle, the patriotic reprobater of French 
modes, 

M. Noble, Cont. of Granger’s Biograph. Hist., III. 490. 
reprobation (rep-ro-ba’shon),. [« OF. repro- 
bation, F. réprobation = Sp. reprobacion = Pg. 
reprovacio = It. riprovazione, reprobazione, < 
LL. (eecel.) reprobatio(n-), rejection, reproba- 
tion, « L. reprobare, pp. reprobatus, reject, rep- 
robate: see reprobate.] 1. The act of repro 
bating, or of vehemently disapproving or con- 

demning. 
The profligate pretenses . . . are mentioned with be- 
coming reprobation. Jeffrey. 


Among other agents whose approbation or reprobation 
are contemplated by the savage as consequences of his 
conduct, are the spirits of his ancestors, 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 520. 


were as. 





reproduction 


2. The state of being reprobated; condemna- 
tion; censure; rejection. 
You are empowered to . . . put your stamp on all that 


ought to pass for current, and set a brand of reprobation 
on clipt poetry and false coin. Dryden. 


He exhibited this institution in the blackest colors of 
reprobation. Sumner, Speech, Aug. 27, 1846. 
3. In theol., the act of consigning or the state 
of being consigned to eternal punishment; the 
predestination by the decree and counsel of 
God of certain individuals or communities to 
eternal death, as election is the predestination 
to eternal life. 

No sin at all but impenitency can give testimony of 
final reprobation. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 654. 

What transubstantiation is in the order of reason, the 
Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of unbaptised in- 
fants, and the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, are in 
the order of morals. Lecky, European Morals, 1. 98. 
4. In eccles. law, the propounding of excep- 
tions to facts, persons, or things.—5. Disquali- 
fication to bear office: a punishment inflicted 
upon military officers for neglect of duty. 
Grose. 

reprobationer (rep-r6-ba’shon-ér),. In theol., 
one who believes in the doctrine of reprobation. 

Let them take heed that they mistake not their own 
fierce temper for the mind of God. ... But I never knew 
any of the Geneva or Scotch model (which sort of sancti- 
fied reprobationers we abound with) either use or like this 
way of preaching in my life; but generally whips and 
scorpions, wrath and vengeance, fire and brimstone, made 
both top and bottom, front and rear, first and last, of all 
their discourses, South, Sermons, ITI. xi. 

reprobative (rep’rd-ba-tiv), a. [«< reprobate + 
-we.| Of or pertaining to reprobation; con- 
demning in strong terms; criminatory. Imp. 
Dict. 

reprobator (rep’ro-ba-tor), π. [Orig. adj., a 
form of reprobatory.] In Scots law, formerly, 
an action to convict a witness of perjury, or to 
establish that he was biased. 

reprobatory (rep’r6-ba-t6-ri), a. [= Sp. re- 
probatorio; as reprobate + -ory.] Reproba- 
tive. Imp. Dict. 

reproduce (ré-pro-dis’), ο. t [= F. repro- 
duire = Sp. reproducir = Pg. reproduzir = It. 
riprodurre, reproduce, < ML. *reproducere, < L. 
re-, again, + producere, produce: see produce. | 
1. To bringforward again; produce or exhibit 
anew. 

Topics of which she retained details with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and reproduced them in an excellent eae of epi- 
grams. George Eliot, Middlemarch, vi. 
2. To produce or yield again or anew; gene- 
rate, as offspring; beget; procreate; give rise 
by an organic process to a new individual of the 
same species; propagate. See reproduction. 

If horse-dung reproduceth oats, it will not be easily de- 
termined where the power of generation ceaseth. 

Sir T. Browne. 


The power of reproducing lost parts is greatest where 
the organization is lowest, and almost disappears where 
the organization is highest. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 62. 


In the seventeenth century Scotland reproduced all the 
characteristics and accustomed itself to the phrases of the 
Jewish theocracy, and the world saw again a covenanted 
people. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 181. 
3. To make a copy or representation of; por- 
tray; represent, 


Such a comparison. . . would enable us to reproduce 
the ancient society of our common ancestry in a way that 
would speedily set at rest some of the most controverted 
questions of institutional history. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 65. 


From the Eternal Being among whose mountains he 
wandered there came to his heart steadfastness, stillness, 
a sort of reflected or reproduced eternity. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 98. 


A number of commendably quaint designs, however, 
are reproduced from the “ Voyages Pittoresques.” 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 260. 
reproducer (ré-pro-da’sér), π. 1. One who or 
that which reproduces. | 

I speak of Charles Townshend, officially the re-producer 
of this fatal scheme. Burke, American Taxation. 
Specifically —2. The diaphragm used in repro- 
ducing speech in the phonograph. . 

Consequently, there are two diaphragms, one a recorder 
and the other a reproducer. Nature, ΧΧΧΙΧ. 108. 

reproducible (ré-pr6-di’si-bl), a. [« reproduce 
+ -ible.] Susceptible or capable of reproduc- 
tion. 

reproduction (ré-pro-duk’shon), πι, . [= F..re- 
production = Sp. reproduccion = Pg. reproduc- 
cao = It. riproduzione, < ML. *reproductio(n-), < 
*reproducere, reproduce: see reproduce.) 1. 
The act or process of reproducing, presenting, 
or yielding again; repetition. 

The labourers and labouring cattle, therefore, employed 
in agriculture, not only occasion, like the workmen in 


reproduction 


manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal to their 
own consumption, or to the capital which employs them, 
ether with its owners’ profits, but of a much greater 
value. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii. 2. 
2. The act or | of restoring parts of an 
organism that have been destroyed or removed. 
The question of the Reproduction of Lost Parts is in- 
teresting from several points of view in biology. 
Mind, IX. 415. 
Specifically —3. The process whereby new in- 
dividuals are generated and the perpetuation 


of the species is insured; the process whereby 


new organisms are produced from those already 
existing: as, the reproduction of plants or ani- 


mals. (a) The reproduction of plants is effected either 
vegetatively or by means of spores or of seeds. Vegetative 
reproduction consists in the individualizing of some part of 
' the parentorganism. In low unicellular plants this is sim- 
ply a process of fission, one cell dividing into two or more, 
much as in theformation of tissue, save that the new cells 
become independent. In higher plants this method ob- 
tains by the shooting and rooting of some fraction of the 
organism, aS a branch, a joint of a rootstock, in Begonia 
even a part of a leaf; or through specially modified shoots 
or buds, as the gemme of some alge, mosses, etc., the 
bulblets of some mosses, ferns, the tiger-lily, etc., the 
corms, bulbs, and tubers of numerous annual plants. The 
cells engaged. in this mode of reproduction are simply 
those of the ordinary tissues. Very many, but not all, 
plants propagate in this manner; but all are capable of 
reproduction in other methods included under the term 
spore-reproduction, which is reproduction most properly 
so called. This is accomplished through special repro- 
ductive cells, each of which is capable of developing into 
an individual plant, These are produced either indepen- 
dently, or through the conjunction of two separate cells 
by which their protoplasm coalesces. These may also in 
a less perfect sense be called reproductive cells. Repro- 
duction through the union of two cells is sexual; through 
an independent cell, asexual. Sexual reproduction pro- 
ceeds either by conjugation (that is, the union of two cells 
apparently just alike, which may be either common vege- 
tative cells or specialized in form) or by fertilization, in 
which a smaller but more active sperm-cell or male cell 
impregnates a larger, less active germ-cell or female cell. 
In cryptogamous plants both methods are common, and the 
reproductive cells are termed spores, or when of the two 
sexes gametes, the male being distinguished as anthero- 
zoids, the female as odspheres. In flowering plants spore- 
reproduction is always sexual, fertilization becoming pol- 
lination, the embryo-sac in the ovule affording the female 
cell and the pollen-grain the male cell. But the union of 
these cells produces, instead of a detachable spore, an 
embryo or plantlet, which, often accompanied by a store 
of nutriment, is inclosed within anintegument, the whole 
forming aseed. The production of seeds instead of spores 
is the most fundamental distinction of phanerogams. 
Spore-reproduction is consummated by the germination 
of the spore or seed, which often takes place after a con- 
siderable interval. (6) Among the lowest animals, in 
which no sex is recognizable, reproduction takes place in 
various ways, which correspond to those above described 
for the lowest plants. (See conjugation, jission, gemmation, 
and sporulation.) Among sexed animals, reproduction re- 
sults from the fecundation of an ovum by spermatozoa, 
with or without sexual copulation, and with many modi- 
fications of the details of the process. (See genesis, 2, 
and words there given.) Many animals are hermaphro- 
- dite, containing both sexes in one individual, and matur- 
ing the opposite sexual elements either simultaneously or 
‘successively: such are self-impregnating or reciprocally 
fecundating, as the case may be. Reproduction may be 
effected also by a detached part of an individual, con- 
stituting a separate person (see generative person, un- 
der generative). Sexual may alternate with asexual repro- 
duction (see parthenogenesis); but in the vast majority 
of animals, invertebrate as well as vertebrate, permanent 
and perfect distinction of sex exists, in which cases repro- 
duction always and only results from impregnation of the 
female by the male in a more or less direct or intimate act 
of copulation, and extends to but one generation of off- 
spring. The organs or system of organs by which this is 
effected are known as the reproductive organs or system. 
Reproduction isalways exactly synonymous with generation 
def. 1); less precisely with procreation and propagation in 
heir biological senses. See sex. 
4. That which is produced or revived; that 
which is presented anew; a repetition; hence, 
also, a copy. 


The silversmiths . . . sold to the pilgrims reproductions 
in silver of the temple and its sculptures. 
The Century, XX XIIT. 138. 


Butrinto was once a city no less than Corfu; to Virgil’s 
eyes it was the reproduction of Troy itself. 
| E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 840. 


5. In psychol., the act of repeating in conscious- 
ness a group of sensations which has already 


been presented in perception. 
All Reproduction rests on the impossibility of the resusci- 

tated impression reappearing alone. 
Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I, 216. 


Fear and anger have their rise in the mental reproduc- 
tion of some organic pals. 
. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 477. 


All knowledge is reproduction of experiences. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. 83. 


Asexual reproduction. See asexual, and def. 3, above. 
—Empirical synthesis of reproduction, an associa- 
tion by the principle of contiguity, depending on the asso- 
ciated ideas having been presented together or successive- 
ly.— Pure transcendental synthesis of reproduc- 
tion, an association of ideas such that one will suggest the 
other independent of experience, due to innate laws of the 
mind, and one of the necessary conditions of knowledge. 
Sexual reproduction, See def. 3, and sexual.—§yn- 
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thesis of reproduction, the name given by Kant to that 
Ὃ aie of ideas by which one calls up another in the 
mind, 

reproductive (ré-pro-duk’tiv), a. [= F. repro- 
ductif = Pg. reproductivo, < ML. *reproductivus, 
< *reproducere, reproduce: see reproduce.| Of 
the nature of, pertaining to, or employed in 
reproduction; tending to reproduce: as, the re- 
productive organs of an animal. 


These trees had very great reproductive power, since they 
produced numerous seeds, not singly or a few together, 
as in modern yews, but in long spikes or catkins bearing 
many seeds. Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 133. 


Rembrandt . . . never put his hand to any reproductive 
etching, not even after one of his own paintings. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 831. 


Reproductive cells, in bot. See reproduction, 3 (a).—Re- 
pane faculty, in the psychology of Sir William 

amilton, the faculty of association of ideas, by virtue of 
which one suggests a definite other, but not including the 
faculty of apprehending an idea a second time.— Repro- 
ductive function of order”. See function.—Repro- 
ductive imagination, the elementary faculty by virtue 
of which one idea calls up another, of which memory and 
imagination, as popularly understood, are special devel- 
opments. See émagination, 1. 

Philosophers have divided imagination into two — what 
they call the reproductive and the productive. By the 
former they mean imagination considered simply as re- 
exhibition, representing the objects presented by percep- 
tion —that is, exhibiting them without addition or re- 
trenchment, or any change in the relations which they 
reciprocally held when first made known to us through 
sense. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxiii. 


Reproductive organs. (a) In bot., the organs appropri- 
ated to the production of seeds or spores: in flowering 
plants, chiefly the stamens and pistils together with the 
accessory floral envelops; in cryptogams, mainly the an- 
theridia and archegonia. (0) In Zodl., those organs or parts 
of the body, collectively considered, whose function it is 
to produce and mature ova or spermatozoa or their equiv- 
alents, and effect the impregnation of the female by the 
male elements, or otherwise accomplish reproduction ; the 
reproductive or generative system of any animal in either 
sex; the genitals, in a broad sense. The fundamental 
reproductive organ of all sexed animals is an indifferent 
genital gland, differentiated in the male as a testis, in the 
female as an ovary (or their respective equivalents); its ul- 
terior modifications are almost endless. These organs are 
sometimes detached from the main body of the individual 
(see person, 8, and hectocotylus) ; they often represent both 
sexes in. one individual; they are usually separated in two 
individuals of opposite sexes; they sometimes fail of func- 
tional activity in certain individuals of one sex (see neuter, 
worker).—Reproductive system, in biol., the sum of the 
reproductive or generative organs in plants and animals; 
the generative system; the sexual system of those plants 
and animals which have distinction of sex. The term is 
a very broad one, covering not only all parts immediately 
concerned in generation, but others indirectly conducing 
to the same end, as devices for effecting fecundation, for 
protecting or nourishing the product of conception, for 
cross-fertilization (as of plants by insects), for attracting op- 
osite sexes (as of animals by odorous secretions), and the 
ike. See secondary sexual characters, under sexual. 
reproductiveness (ré-pro-duk’tiv-nes),”. The 
state or quality of being reproductive; ten- 
dency or ability to reproduce. 
reproductivity (ré’pro-duk-tiv’i-ti), n. [ζτε- 
productive + -ity.] 1. Reproductiveness.—2, 
In math., a number, a, connected with a func- 
tion, yu, such that (yu) = ypu. 
reproductory (ré-pro-duk’to-ri), a. [ς repro- 
duct(ive) + -ory.] Same as reproductive. Imp. 
Dict. 
repromissiont (ré-pro-mish’on), n. [= F. re- 
promission = Sp. repromision = Pg. repromissio 
=It. repromissione, ripromissione, < L. repromis- 
sio(n-), a counter-promise, < repromittere, prom- 
ise in return, engage oneself, < re-, back, + 
promittere, promise: see promise.| Promise. 
And he blesside this Abraham which hadde repromys- 
siouns. Wyclif, Heb. vii. 6. 
repromulgate (ré-pro-mul’gat), ο. t [ζ re- + 
promulgate.) To promulgate again; republish. 
Imp. Dict. 
repromulgation (ré’pr6-mul-ga’shon), n. [ς 
repromulgate + -ἴοπ.] A second or repeated 
promulgation. Imp. Dict. 
reproof (ré-préf’), m. [< ME. reprofe, reproef, 
reprof, reproffe, reprove, repreve (whence early 
mod. E. repreef, reprief, repreve) ; < reprove, υ.] 
1+. Reproach; blame. 
The childe certis is noght myne, 
That reprofe dose me pyne, 
And gars me fle fra hame. 
York Plays, p. 104. 
The doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from 
reproof. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 269. 
2. The act of one who reproves; expression of 
blame or censure addressed to a person; blame 
expressed to the face; censure for a fault; rep- 
rehension; rebuke; reprimand. 
There is an oblique way of reproof which takes off from 
the sharpness of it. 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 


3+. Disproof; confutation; refutation. 


reprune (ré-prén’), 0. ¢. 


Steele. reps (reps), 1. 

repsilvert, η. 

1. 583, replan’ (rep’tant), a. 
ο 


reptant 


But men been evere untrewe, 
And wommen have repreve of yow ay newe. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s ‘Tale, 1. 960. 


The virtue of this jest will be the incomprehensible lies 
that this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at sup- 
Ῥ6υ,. . . what wards, what blows, what extremities he en- 
dured; and in the reproof of this lies the jest. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 213. 


=Syn. 2. Monition, Reprehension, etc. See admonition 
and censure. 


reprovable (ré-pré’va-bl), a. [Also reproveable ; 
ς OF. reprouvable, F. réprouvable = Sp. repro- 
bable = Pg. reprovavel = It. reprobabile, < ML. 
reprobabilis, < L. reprobare, disapprove, con- 
demn, reject: see reprove.| Blamable; worthy 
of reproof. 
The superfluitee or disordinat scantinesse of clothynge 
is reprevable. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
A reprovable badness in himself. Shak., Lear, iii. 5. 9. 
We will endeavour to amend all things reproveable. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Epil. 
reprovableness (ré-pré’va-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being reprovable. Bailey, 1727. 
reprovably (ré-pré’va-bli), adv. In a reprova- 
ble manner. IJmp. Dict. 
re (ré-pré’val), n. [ς reprove + -al.] 
The act of reproving; admonition; reproof. 
Imp. Dict. 
reprove (ré-prév’), v. t.; pret. and pp. reproved, 
ppr. reproving. [< ME. reproven, reprouen, also 
repreuen (whence early mod. E. reprieve, re- 
preeve), < OF. reprover, repruever, reprouver, 
F, réprouver, reprove, reject, = Pr. reproar, 
reprobar = Sp. reprobar = Pg. reprovar = It. 
reprobare, riprovare, < L. reprobare, disapprove, 
condemn, reject, < re-, again, + probare, test, 
prove: see prove. Cf. reprieve, a doublet of re- 
prove, retained in a differentiated meaning ; ef. 
also reprobate, from the same L. source.] 1. 
To disapprove; condemn; censure. 
The stoon which men bildynge repreueden. 
Wyclif, Luke xx. 17. 


There’s something in me that reproves my fault; 
But such a headstrong potent fault it is 
That it but mocks reproof. Shak., TV. Ν., iii. 4. 225. 


2. To charge with a fault; chide; reprehend: 
formerly sometimes with of. 


And there also he was examyned, repreved, and scorned, 
and crouned eft with a whyte Thorn. , 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 14. 


Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him .. . for all 
the evils which Herod had done,... shut up John in 
prison. Luke iii. 19. 


Thereis. . . norailing ina known discreet man, though 
he do nothing but reprove. Shak., Τ. Ν., i. 5. 104, 


Our blessed Master reproved them of ignorance. . . of 
his Spirit, which had they but known... they had not ° 
been such abecedarii in the school of mercy. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 94. 
3t. To convince, as of a fault; convict. 

When he is come he will reprove [convict, R. Υ.] the 
world of sin [in respect of sin, R. V.], and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. John xvi. 8. 

God hath never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them; to those 
few that believed not, sufficient to reprove them. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 14. 


4+. To refute; disprove. 


Reprove my allegation if you can, 
Or else conclude my words effectual. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 1. 40. 
D. Willet reproueth Philoes opinion, That the Chalde 
and Hebrew was all one, because Daniel, an Hebrew, was 


set to learne the Chalde. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Rebuke, Reprimand, etc. See censure 
and admonition. 


reprover (ré-pré’vér), π. One who reproves; 


one who or that which blames. 


This shall have from every one, even the reprovers of 
vice, the title of living well. Locke, Education, § 38. 


reproving (ré-pré’ving), ». [Early mod. E. also 


repreving; < ME. repreving; verbal η. of re- 
prove, υ.] Reproof. 


And there it lykede him to suffre many Reprevinges and 
Scornes for us. Mandeville, Travels, p. 1. 


reprovingly (ré-pré’ving-li), adv. In areprov- 


ing manner; with reproof or censure; so as 
to censure or reprove. 

[< re- + prune2.] 1. 
ο prune or trim again, as trees or shrubs. 
Re-prune now abricots and peaches, saving as many of 


the young likeliest shoots as are well placed. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, July. 


2. To dress or trim again, as a bird its feathers. 

In mid-way flight imagination tires; 

Yet soon re-prunes her wing to soar anew. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

Same as rep1. 
Same as reap-silver. 
[ς L. reptan(t-)s, ppr. 
reptare, crawl, creep: see repent?, reptile.] 
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LIST OF NORTH AMERICAN POISONOUS REPTILES. 


From the standpoint of classification the venomous snakes of the United States fall into several groups. 
Following is a list to show their arrangement and kind: 


Elapine Snakes. 
Common Coral-snake, laps fulvius. The Southeast. Sonoran Coral-snake, Elaps euryxanthus. The Southwest. 


Crotaline Snakes. 
1. The Moccasins. 


~ 


Copperhead Snake, Ancistrodon contortrix. Eastern U.S. Water-moccasin, Ancistrodon piscivorus. The Southeast. 
2. Dwarf Rattlesnakes. 

Massasauga, Sistrurus catenatus. Central Region. Pygmy Rattlesnake, Sistrurus miliarius. The. Southeast. 
3. Typical Rattlesnakes. 

Timber Rattlesnake, Crotalus horridus. Eastern U. S. Diamond-back Rattlesnake, Crotalus adamanteus. The Southeast. 

Prairie hi ‘  confluentus. Prairie Region. Pacific Rattlesnake, ‘<  oregonus. Pacific Region. 

Texas i ‘6  atrox. Texas to California. White 3 ‘© mitchell. The Southwest. 

Tiger - “  tagris. The Southwest. Black-tailed “ ‘“  molossus. ‘i s 

Price’s ἐν ο αμισεῖ, ο Green . ‘“  lepidus. ~ 7 

Horned i 7 cerastes. " ms 


I. WATER-MOCCASIN, Ancistrodon piscivorus. 


Inhabits the southeastern portion of the United States, from central North Carolina southward through- 
out Florida and westward to Texas. It 1s the terror of the negroes in the rice-fields. Attaining a length of 
two to four feet, powerful in build, and with a vicious disposition, this is to be rated a highly dangerous reptile. 
It is semiaquatic, and has a habit of opening the mouth a few seconds before striking, thus displaying the white 
mouth-parts; hence one of its common names, the “cottonmouth” snake. Its food consists of small mam- 
mals, birds, frogs, and fish. The water-moccasin is one of the most abundant of the southern reptiles. Several 
species of large, innocuous water-snakes look much like it. 


Il. CORAL-SNAKE, Elaps fulvius. 


Found in the southeastern portion of the United States. An allied species occurs in the Southwest. A 
burrowing species and in form much like the harmless serpents. It is related to the cobras of the Old World, 
and while the fangs are very small the poison is highly virulent. Fatal bites have been recorded. Owing to 
its secretive disposition, accidents are few. Unless stepped on, these snakes seldom attempt to bite. The food 
consists of other snakes and lizards. 


Ill. DIAMOND-BACK RATTLESNAKE, Crotalus adamanteus. 


Largest and deadliest of the North American poisonous serpents. Attains a length of six feet. The habitat 
embraces the southeastern portion of the United States, from South Carolina throughout Florida and west- 
ward to Texas. Lives in the hummock lands. Its markings harmonize with the vegetation, and it is difficult 
to distinguish. It quickly strikes when disturbed. ‘The bite is usually fatal unless the most skilful treatment 
is immediately employed. Its food consists of rats, rabbits, and quail. 


IV. TIMBER RATTLESNAKE, Crotalus horridus. 


Inhabits the timbered regions of the eastern United States, from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi 
River, ranging from northern New York southward into Florida. Attains a maximum length of five and a half 
feet. The females are usually yellow, banded with black; the greater number of the males are blackish. This is 
not so vicious a snake as the big diamond-back rattler, and as it is considerably smaller its bite is not so dangerous. 
This and the copperhead snake are the only poisonous reptiles inhabiting the Eastern States north of central 


North Carolina. 
V. COPPERHEAD SNAKE, Ancistrodon contortrix. 


Owing to its pattern of light and dark brown hues, the copperhead 1s difficult to distinguish if among dead 
fallen leaves. It is not particularly vicious, and usually seeks to escape when disturbed. It 15 seldom found far 
from timbered areas. A large copperhead is three feet long. The bite is not so dangerous as that of a rattle- 
snake, owing to the reptile’s smaller size and its proportionately shorter fangs. “These snakes are yet found on 
the Palisades of the Hudson River. The habitat covers the eastern portion of the United States, from southern 
Massachusetts to northern Florida and westward to the Mississippi Valley. 


VI. GILA MONSTER, Heloderma suspectum. 


A desert reptile inhabiting southern Arizona and New Mexico. ‘This and an immediately related species 
of Mexico are the only known ‘poisonous lizards of the New World. ‘The fangs are in the lower jaw, and the 
venom is secreted in the salivary glands, which present a swollen appearance. While the poison is virulent, the 
bites of these creatures are seldom fatal to man. 
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REPRESENTATIVE POISONOUS REPTILES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The poisonous reptiles of North America may be popularly listed as representing five “kinds,” thus: the 
Rattlesnake, Copperhead Snake, Water-moccasin, Coral-snake, and Gila Monster. The three former species 


belong to the long-fanged viperine serpents. The coral-snake belongs to a group containing the Old World 
cobras and their allies. 





reptant 


Creeping or crawling; repent; reptatory; rep- 
tile; specifically, of or pertaining to the Rep- 
Reptantiat (rep-tan’shi-ii), κ. pl. [NI., neut. 
pl. of L. reptan(t-)s, ppr. of reptare, crawl: see 
reptant.| 1. In Illiger’s classification (1811), 
the tenth order and also the thirtieth family of 
mammals, composed of the monotremes toge- 
ther with a certain tortoise (Pamphractus).— 
2. In Mollusca, those azygobranchiate gastro- 
pods which are adapted for creeping or erawl- 
ing by the formation of the foot as a creeping- 
_disk. All ordinary gastropods are Reptantia, the term 
being used in distinction from Natantia (which latter is a 
name of the Heteropoda). The Reptantia were divided into 
H olochlamyda, Pneumonochlamyda,and Siphonochlamyda. 
reptation .(rep-ta’shon), n. [= I’. reptation, < 
L. reptatio(n-), a creeping, crawling, ς reptare, 
pp. reptatus, creep, crawl: see reptant.] 1. The 
act of creeping or crawling on the belly, as a 
reptile does. Owen.—2. In math., the motion 
of one plane figure around another, so as con- 
stantly to be tangent to the latter while pre- 
serving parallelism between different positions 
of its own lines; especially, such a motion of 
one figure round another precisely like it so 
that the longest diameter of one shall come 
into line with the shortest of the other. This 
motion was applied by John Bernoulli in 1705 to the rec- 
tification of curves. Let AB be a curve whose length is 
required; let this be reversed 
about its normal, giving the 
curve ABC, and let this be re- 
versed about the line between 
its extremities, giving the spin- 
dle-shaped figure ABCD; let 
DEFG be a similar and equal 
figure turned through a right 
angle —then, if the first has a 
reptatory motion about the sec- 
ond, its center will describe a 
four-humped or quadrigibbous 
figure OPQRSTUV, with humps at P,R,T,V. Let this be 
placed in contact with a similar and equal figure so that 
a maximum and minimum diameter shall coincide, and 
receive a reptatory motion, then its center will describe 
an octogibbous or eight-humped figure. By a similar pro- 
cess, this will describe a sixteen-humped figure, etc. Each 
of these figures will have double the periphery of the pre- 
ceding, and they will rapidly approximate toward circles. 
Hence, by finding the diameters of each, we approximate 

to the length of the original curve. 
Ris 2 dy, 


Reptatores (rep-ta-t0’réz), n. pl. 
reptare, pp. reptatus, creep, crawl: see repiant. | 
In ornith., in Macgillivray’s system of classifi- 
cation,.an order of creeping birds, as creepers 
and nuthatches. [Not in use.] 

reptatorial (rep-ta-t6’ri-al), a. [< reptatory + 
-ial.] In ornith., creeping, as a bird; belong- 
ing to the Reptatores. 

reptatory (rep’ta-t6-ri), a. [= F. reptatoire, < 

L. *reptatorius,¢(L. reptare, pp.reptatus, creep: 
see reptant.] 1. In zool., creeping or crawling; 
reptant; reptile; repent.—2. Of the nature of 
reptation in mathematics. 

reptile (rep’til or -til), a. and απ. [< F. rep- 
tile = Sp. Pg. reptil = It. rettile, « L. reptilis, 
creeping, crawling; as a noun, LL. reptile, neut. 
(se. animal), a creeping animal, a reptile; < re- 
pere, pp. reptus, creep: see repent?, and ef. ser- 
pent.] I, a. 1. Creeping or crawling; repent; 
reptant; reptatory ; of or pertaining to the Rep- 
tilia, in any sense.— 2, Groveling; low; mean: 
as, a reptile race. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile, reptile, weak, and vain. 
Pope, To Mr. John Moore. 


There is a false, reptile prudence, the result not of cau- 
tion, but of fear. 


Dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men. Coleridge. 
II, ». 1. A creeping animal; an animal 
that goes on its belly, or moves with small, 
short legs. 
Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have express’d, 


A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 331. 


An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at ev’ning in the public path; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will step aside and let the reptile live. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 567. 

Specifically —2. Applied, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to a group of ani- 
mals comprising those now known as am- 
phibians and reptiles, including the toads, 
frogs, salamanders, lizards, snakes, turtles, 
and related forms.— 8. By restriction, upon 
the recognition of the divisions Amphibia and 
Reptilia, a scaly or pholidote reptile, as dis- 
tinguished from a naked reptile; any snake, 
lizard, crocodile, or turtle; a member of the 
Reptilia proper; a saurian.—4, A groveling, 
abject, or mean person: used in contempt. 





Reptation. 


Burke. (Webster.) reptilivorous (rep-ti-liv’6-rus), a. 
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It would be the highest folly and arrogance in the rep- 
tile Man to imagine that he, by any of his endeavours, could 
add to the glory of God, Warburton, Works, IX. vii. 


Reptilia! (rep-til’i-i), π. pl. [NL., pl. of LL. 
reptile, a reptile: see reptile.] In zodl.: (at) 
In Linneeus’s system of classification (1766), the 
first order of the third class Amphibia, includ- 
ing turtles, lizards, and frogs. See Amphibia, 
2(a). [Disused.] (0) A elass of cold-blooded 
Oviparous or Ovoviviparous vertebrated ani- 
mals whose skinis covered with scales or scutes; 
the reptiles proper. There are two pairs or one pair 
of limbs, or none. The skull is monocondylian. The 
mandible articulates with the skull bya free or fixed quad- 
rate bone. ‘The heart has two auricles, generally not two 
completed ventricles ; the ventricle gives rise to two arte- 
rial trunks, and the venous and arterial circulation are 
more or less mixed. Respiration is αφ never 
branchial. No diaphragmis completed. Thereis acom- 
mon cloaca of the digestive and urogenital systems, and 
usually two penes, sometimes one, seldom none, There are 
an amnion andanallantois. Reptilia thus defined were for- 
merly associated with batrachians inaclass Amphibia ; but 
they are more nearly related to birds, and when brigaded 
therewith form their part of a superclass Sauropsida. The 
only living representatives of Reptilia are turtles or tor- 
toises, crocodiles or alligators, lizards or saurians, and 
snakes or serpents, respectively constituting the four or- 
ders Chelonia, Crocodilia, Lacertilia, and Ophidia ; and one 
living lizard, known as Hatteria, Sphenodon, or Rhyncho- 
cephalus, forming by itself an order Rhynchocephalia. In 
former times there were other orders of strange and huge 
reptiles, as the Ichthyopterygia or Ichthyosauria, the ich- 
thyosaurs; Anomodontia; Dinosauria, by some ranked as 
a subclass and divided into several orders; Ornithosauria 
or Pterosauria, the pterodactyls; and Plesiosauria or Sau- 
ropterygia, the plesiosaurs, See the technical names, and 
cuts under Crocodilia, Ichthyosauria, Ornithoscelida, Plesio- 
saurus, Pleurospondylia, pterodactyl, and Python, 


reptilia?, x. Latin plural of reptilium. 
reptilian (rep-til’i-an), a. and». [ς LL. rep- 
tile, a reptile, + -ian.] JI. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Reptilia, in any sense; resembling or 
like a reptile. 
It is an accepted doctrine that birds are organized on a 


type closely allied to the reptilian type, but superior to it. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 43. 


He had an agreeable confidence that his faults were all 
of a generous kind —impetuous, warm-blooded, leonine ; 
never crawling, crafty, reptilian. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, xii. 


Reptilian age, the Mesozoic age, era, or period, during 
which reptiles attained great development, as in the 
Triassic, Jurassic, or Cretaceous. 


IT, ». Any member of the Reptilia; a rep- 

tile. 

reptiliferous (rep-ti-lif’e-rus), a. [ LL. rep- 
tile, a reptile, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Produ- 
cing reptiles; containing the remains of rep- 
tiles, as beds of rock. Nature, XXXITI. 311. 

reptiliform (rep’til-i-férm), a. [« LL. reptile, 
‘reptile, + forma, form.] Having the form or 
structure of a reptile; related to reptiles; be- 
longing to the Reptilia; saurian. Also, rarely, 
reptiloid. 

reptilious (rep-til’i-us), a. [ς LL. reptile, a 
reptile, + -i-ous.] Resembling or like a reptile. 
[ Rare. ] 

The advantage taken . , . made her feel abject, γερεί- 
ous; she was lost, carried away on the flood of the cata- 
ract. G. Meredith, The Egoist, xxi. 

reptilium (rep-til’i-um), .; pl. reptiliums, rep- 
tilia (-umz,-&). [NL., ς LL. reptile, a reptile: 
see reptile.] A reptile-house, or other place 
where reptiles are confined and kept alive; a 
herpetological vivarium. 

A special reptile-house, or reptiliwm, was built in 1882 
and 1883 by the Zoélogical Society of London. ; 

Smithsonian Report, 1883, p. 728. 

[< LL. rep- 

tile, a reptile, + L. vorare, devour.] . Devouring 

or habitually feeding upon reptiles, as a bird; 
saurophagous. 

A broad triangular head and short tail, which sufficiently 
marks out the tribe of viperine poisonous snakes to rep- 
tilivorous birds and mammals. 

4. R. Wallace, Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 305. 
reptiloid (rep’ti-loid), a. [«< LL. reptile, a rep- 
tile, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] Reptiliform. [Rare.] 

The thrushes . . . are farthest removed ir structure 
from the early reptiloid forms [of birds]. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII. 75. 

Reptonize (rep’ton-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Rep- 

tonized, ppr. Reptonizing. [ς Repton (see def.) 

+-ize.] Tolay out, as a garden, after the man- 

ner of or according to the rules of Humphry 

Repton (1752-1818), the author of works on the 
theory and practice of landscape-gardening. 

Jackson assists me in Reptonizing the garden. 

Southey, Letters (1807), II. 4. (Davies.) 

republic (ré-pub’lik), n. [Early mod. E. also re- 
publick, republique (= D. republiek = G. Dan. 
Sw. republik); < OF. republique, F. république 
= Sp. republica = Pg. republica = It. republica, 


. : OL 


ας... 


republican 


repubblica, < L. res publica, prop. two words, 
but commonly written as one, respublica (abl. 
re publica, republica), the commonwealth, the 
state, «265, a thing, + publica, fem. of publicus, 
public: see reall and public.] 1+. The com- 
monwealth; the state. 


‘That by their deeds will make it known 
Whose dignity they do sustain ; 
And life, state, glory, all they gain, 
Count the republic’s, not their own. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. (cho.). 


2. A commonwealth; a government in which 
the executive power is vested in a person or 
persons chosen directly or indirectly by the 


body of citizens entitled to vote. It is distin- 
guished from a monarchy on the one hand, and generally 
from a pure democracy on the other. In the latter case 
the mass of citizens meet and choose the executive, as is 
still the case in certain Swiss cantons. In a republic the 
executive is usually chosen indirectly, either by an elec- 
toral college as in the United States, or by the National 
Assembly as in France. Republics are oligarchic, as for- 
merly Venice and Genoa, military, as ancient. Rome, 
strongly centralized, as France, federal, as Switzerland, 
or, like the United States, may combine a strong central 
government with large individual powers for the several 
states in their particular affairs. See democracy, 


We may define a republic to be... a government 
which derives all its powers directly or indirectly from 
the great body of the people, and is administered by per- 
sons holding their offices during pleasure, for a limited 
period, or during good behaviour. 

Madison, The Federalist, No. 39. 


The constitution and the government [of the United 
States] . . . rest, throughout, on the principle of the 
concurrent majority; and... it is, of course, a Repub- 
lic, a constitutional democracy, in contradistinction to 
an absolute democracy; and... the theory which re- 
gards it as a government of the mere numerical majority 
rests on a gross and groundless misconception. 

Calhoun, Works, I. 185. 


Cisalpine, Cispadane, Helvetic Republic, See the 
adjectives. Grand Army of the Republic, a secret 
society composed of veterans who served in the army or 
navy of the United States during the civil war. Its ob- 
jects are preservation of fraternal feeling, strengthening 
of loyal sentiment, and aid to needy families of veterans. 
Its first “‘post” was organized at Decatur, Illinois, in 1866: 
its members are known as ‘‘ comrades,” and its annual 
meetings are “encampments.” Abbreviated G. A, R.— 
Republic of letters, the collective body of literary and 
learned men. ' 

republican (ré-pub’li-kan), a. and. [= F. 
républicain = Sp. Pg. republicano = It. repub- 
blicano (ef. D. republiekeinsch = G. republika- 
nisch = Dan. Sw. republikansk, a.; D. repub- 
liekein = G. Dan. Sw. republikaner, n.), ς NU. 
republicanus, ς L. res publica, republic: see re- 
public.] I, a. 1. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to a republic or commonwealth: as, a republi- 
can constitution or government.—2. Consonant 
to the principles of a republic: as, republican 
sentiments or opinions; republican manners.— 
3. [cap.] Of or pertaining to or favoring the 
Republican party: as, a Republican senator. 
See below.—4. Inornith., living in community ; 
nesting or breeding in common: as, the repub- 
lican or sociable grosbeak, Philetzerus socius ; 
the republican swallow, formerly called Hi- 
rundo respublicana. See euts under hive-nest. 
—Liberal-Republican party, in U. S, hist., a political 
party which arose in Missouri in 1870-1 through a fusion 
of Liberal Republicans and Democrats, and as a national 
party nominated Horace Greeley as a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1872. It opposed the southern policy of 
the Republican party, and advocated universal amnesty, 
civil-service reform, and universal suffrage. Its can- 
didate was indorsed by the Democratic convention, but 
was defeated, and the party soon disappeared.— Re- 
punliean calendar. See calendar.— Republican era, 

he era adopted by the French soon after the proclama- 

tion of the republic, and used for a number of years. It 
was September 22d, 1792, “the first day of the Republic.” 
—Republican party. (a) Any party which advocates 
a republic, either existing or desired: as, the Republican 
party of France, composed chiefly of Opportunists, Radi- 
cals, and Conservative Republicans ; the Republican party 
in Italy in which Mazzini was a leader. (0) In U. S. 
hist.: (1) The usual name of the Democratic party (in full 
Democratic-Republican party) during the years following 
1792-3: it replaced the name Anti-Federal, and was re- 
placed by the name Democratic. See Democratic party, 
under democratic, (2) A party formed in 1854, having as 
its original purpose opposition to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories. It was composed of Free-soilers, of 
antislavery Whigs, and of some Democrats (who unitedly 
formed the group known as Anti-Nebraska men), and 
was joined by the Abolitionists, and eventually by many 
Know-nothings. During the period of the civil war 
many war Democrats acted with it. It first nominated a 
candidate for President in 1856. It controlled the executive 
from 1861 {ο 1885 and in 1889, 1897, 1901, 1905, and 1909 
(Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft), and both 
houses of Congress from 1861 to 1875, in 1889, and 1895-1911. 
It favors generallya broad construction of the Constitution, 
liberal expenditures, extension of the powers of the na- 
tional government, and a nig protective tariff. Among 
the measures with which it has been identified in whole 
or in part are the suppression of the rebellion, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, reconstruction, and the resumption of spe- 
cie payments.— Republican swallow, the cliff- or eaves- 
swallow. See def. 4, and cut under eaves-swallow. 


republican 


II, x. 1. One who favors or prefers a repub- 
lican form of government. 

There is a want of polish in the subjects of free states 
which has made the roughness of a republican almost 
proverbial. Brougham. 
2. Amember of arepublican party; specifically 
[cap.], in’ U. S. hist., 2 member of the Repub- 
lican party.—3. In ornith., the republican swal- 
low.— Black Republican, in U.S. hist., an extreme or 
radical Republican ; one who after the civil war advocated 
strong measures in dealing with persons in the States lately 
in rebellion. The term arose before the war; the epithet 
“black” was used intensively, in offensive allusion to 
the alleged friendliness of the party toward the negro.— 
National Republican, in UV. S. hist., a name assumed 
during the administration of J. Q, Adams (1825-9) by that 
wing of the Democratic Paty which sympathized with 
him and his measures, as distinguished from the followers 
of Jackson, The National Republicans in a few years took 
the name of Whigs. See Whig.—Red republican, an 
extreme or radical republican; specifically, in French 
hist., one of the more violent republicans, especially in the 
first revolution, at the time of the ascendancy of the Moun- 
tain, about 1793, and at the time of the Commune in 1871. 
In the first period the phrase was derived from the red 
cap which formed part of the costume of the carmagnole. 
—Stalwart Republican, See stalwart. 

republicanism (ré-pub’li-kan-izm), n. [= F. 
républicanisme = Sp. Pg. republicanismo = It. 
repubblicanismo = G. republikanismus = Dan. re- 
publikanisme = Sw. republikanism; as repub- 
lican + -ism.] 1. A republican form or system 
of government.—2. Attachment to a republi- 
can form of government; republican princi- 
ples: as, his republicanism was of the most 
advanced type. 

Our young people are educated in republicanism ; an 
apostacy from that to royalism is unprecedented and im- 
possible. Jefferson, Correspondence, IT. 443. 
8, [cap.]. The principles or doctrine of the Re- 
publican party, specifically of the Republican 
party in the United States. 

republicanize (ré-pub’li-kan-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. republicanized, ppr. republicanizing. [< F. 
républicaniser ; as republican + -ize.], To con- 
vert to republican principles; render republi- 
can. Also spelled republicanise. 

Let us not, with malice prepense, go about to republican- 
ize our orthography and our syntax. 

6. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxx. 
republicariant (ré-pub-li-ka’ri-an), n. [¢ re- 
public + -arian.| Arepublican. [Rare.] 

There were Republicarians who would make the Prince 
of Orange like a Stadtholder. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1688-9. 

republicatet (ré-pub’li-kat), ο. ¢ [« ML. repub- 

licatus, pp. of republicare, publish, lit. repub- 

lish: see republish.] To set forth afresh; re- 
habilitate. 

The Cabinet-men at Wallingford-house set upon it to 
consider what exploit this lord should commence, to be 
the darling of the Commons and as it were to republicate 
his lordship, and to be precious to those who had the vogue 
to be the chief lovers of their country. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 197. (Davies.) 
republication (ré-pub-li-ka’shon), ». [ς ML. 
*republicatio(n-), < republicare, publish: see re- 
publish.| 1. The act of republishing; a new 
publication of something before published; 
specifically, the reprint in one country of a 
work published in another: as, the republica- 
tion of a book or pamphlet. 

The Gospel itself is only a republication of the religion 
of nature. Warburton, Divine Legation, ix. 3. 
2. In law, a second publication of a former 
will, usually resorted to after canceling or re- 
yoking, or upon doubts as to the validity of its 
execution, or after the termination of a sug- 
Ret disability, in order to avoid the labor of 

awing a new will, or in order that the will 
may stand if either the original execution or 
the republication proves to be valid. | 

If there be many testaments, the last overthrows all 
the former; but the republication of a former will revokes 
one of a later date, and establishes the first again. 

Blackstone, Com., II, xxxii. 

republish (ré-pub’lish), v. ¢. [« re- + publish, 
after OF. republier, republish, < ML. republi- 
care, publish, lit, ‘republish,’ ¢ L. re-, again, + 
publicare, publish: see publish.| To publish 
anew. (a) To publish a new edition of, as a book. ο 
Το print or publish again, as a foreign reprint. (ο) In 


law, to revive, as a will revoked, either by reéxecution or 
by acodicil. Blackstone, Com., ΤΙ. xxxii. 


republisher (ré-pub’lish-ér), n. 
publishes... Imp. Dict. 
repudiable (ré-pii’di-a-bl), a. 


One who re- 


[< OF. repudia- 


ble, F. répudiable = Sp. repudiable = Pg. repu- 
diavel, < ML. *repudiabilis, ς L. repudiare, re- 
pudiate: see repudiate.| Capable of being re- 
pudiated or rejected; fit or proper to be put 
away. 
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The reasons that on each side make them differ are 
such as make the authority itself the less authentic and 
more repudiable. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 339. 


repudiate (ré-pu’di-at), ο. t.; pret. and pp. re- 
pudiated, ppr. repudiating. [ς L. repudiatus, pp. 
of repudiare, put away, divorce (one’s spouse), 
in gen. cast off, reject, refuse, repudiate (> It. 
ripudiare = Sp. Pg. repudiar = OF. repudier, F. 
répudier, repudiate), ς L. repudium, a putting 
off or divorce of one’s spouse or betrothed, repu- 
diation, lit. a rejection of what one is ashamed 
of, «26-, away, back, + pudere, feel shame: see 
pudency.] 1. To put away; divorce. 

His separation from Terentia, whom he repudiated not 
long afterward, was perhaps an affliction to him at this 
time. Bolingbroke, Exile. 
2. To cast away; reject; discard; renounce; 
disavow. 

‘He [Phalaris] is defended by the like practice of other 
writers, who, being Dorians born, repudiated their ver- 
nacular idiom for that of the Athenians. 

Bentiey, Works, I. 359. 

In repudiating metaphysics, M. Comte did not inter- 
dict himself from analyzing or criticising any of the ab- 
stract conceptions of the mind. 

J. 5. Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 
3. To refuse to acknowledge or to pay, as a 
debt; disclaim. 

I petition your honourable House to institute some 
measures for... the repayment of debts incurred and 
repudiated by several of the States. 

Sydney Smith, Petition to Congress. 

When Pennsylvania and other States sought to repudi- 
ate the debt due to England, the witty canon of St. Paul’s 
[Sydney Smith] took the field, and, by a petition and let- 
ters on the subject, roused all Europe against the repudi- 
ating States. Chambers, Eng. Lit., art. Sydney Smith. 

repudiatet (ré-pi’di-at), a. [< L. repudiatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Repudiated. 
To be debarred of that imperial state 
Which to her graces rightly did belong, 
Basely rejected, and repudiate. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 30. 
repudiation (ré-pi-di-d’shon),». [« OF. repu- 
diation, F. répudiation = Sp. repudiacion, ς L. 
repudiatio(n-), repudiation, ς repudiare, repu- 
diate: see repudiate.] The act of repudiating, 
or the state of being repudiated. (a) The putting 
away of a wife, or of a woman betrothed; divorce. 

Just causes for repudiation by the husband were [under 
Constantine]— 1, adultery; 2, preparing poisons; 3, being 
8 procuress. Encyc, Brit., VII. 300. 
(b) Rejection ; disayowal or renunciation of a right or an 
obligation, as of a debt; specifically, refusal by a state 
or municipality to pay a debt lawfully contracted. Repu- 
diation of a debt implies that the debt is just, and that its 
payment is denied, not because of sufficient legal defense, 


but to take advantage of the rule that a sovereign state 
cannot be sued by individuals. 


Other states have been even more unprincipled, and 
have got rid of their debts at one sweep by the simple 
method of repudiation. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 245. 
(ο) Eccles. , the refusal to accept a benefice. 

repudiationist (ré-pi-di-a’shon-ist), n. [ς re- 
pudiation + -ist.] One who advocates repudi- 
ation; one who disclaims liability for debt con- 
tracted by a predecessor in office, ete. 

Perhaps not a single citizen of the State [Tennessee] 
would have consented to be called a repudiationist. 

The Nation, XXXVI. 58. 

repudiator (ré-pii’di-a-tor),. [« LL. repudia- 

tor, a rejecter, contemner, ¢ L. repudiare, repu- 

diate: see repudiate.] One who repudiates; 

specifically, one who advocates the repudiation 

of debts contracted in good faith by a state. 
See readjuster, 2. 

The poopie of the State [Virginia] abpent now to be 
divided into two main parties by the McCulloch Bill, which 


the Repudiators desire repealed, and which is in reality, 
even as it stands, a compromise between the State and its 


creditors. .. The Nation, XXIX, 317. 
repeats (r6-pii’ di-a-t6-ri), a. [< repudiate 
+ -ory.] Pertaining to or of the nature of re- 


pudiation or repudiators. [Rare.] 


They refused to admit... a delegate who was of known 
repudiatory principles, The American, IV. 67. 
repugn (ré-piin’), υ. [ς ME. repugnen, < OF. 
repugner, F'. répugner = Pr. Sp. Pg. repugnar = 
It. repugnare, ripugnare, ς L. repugnare, fight 
against, ς re-, back, against, + pugnare, fight: 
see pugnacious. Cf. expugn, impugn, propugn. | 
1. trans. 1. To oppose; resist; fight against; 
feel repugnance toward. 
Your will oft resisteth and repugneth God’s will. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 224. 


Stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question in the law. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 94. 


2. To affect with repugnance. [Rare.] 


Man, highest of the animals —so much so that the base 
kinship repugns him. Maudsley, Body and Wil, p. 241. 


as in ωκασν (ré-pug’nans), . 
als 


repugnant 


ΤΙ. intrans. To be opposed; be in conflict with 
anything; conflict. 
It semyth, quod I, to repugnen and to contraryen gretly 
that God knowit byforn alle thinges. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 3. 
Be thou content to know that God’s will, his word, and 
his power be all one, and repugn not. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 232. 
In many thinges repugning quite both toGod and mans 
lawe. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


repugnablet(ré-pu’- or ré-pug’na-bl), a. [<re- 


pugn + -able.| Capable of being resisted. 
The demonstration proving it so exquisitely, with won- 
derfull reason and facility, as it is not repugnable. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 262. 


[Early mod. E. 

so repugnaunce,; < OF. repugnance, F. répu- 
gnance = Pr. Sp. Pg. repugnancia = It. repu- 
gnanza, < L. repugnantia, resistance, opposition, 
contradiction, repugnance, ς repugnan(t-)s, re- 
sisting, repugnant: see repugnant.| 1+. Oppo- 
sition; conflict; resistance, in a physical sense. 

As the shotte of great artillerie is driuen furth by vio- 
lence of fyre, euen so by the commixtion and repugnaunce 


of fyre, coulde, and brymstome, greate stones are here 
throwne into the ayer 


R. Eden, tr. of Jacobus Ziglerus (First Books on America, 
. {ed. Arber, p. 300). 

2. Mental opposition or antagonism; positive 
disinclination (to do or suffer something); in 
a general sense, aversion. 

That which causes us to lose most of our time is the re- 
pugnance which we naturally have to labour. Dryden. 

Chivalrous courage . . . is honorable, because it is in 
fact the triumph of lofty sentiment over an instinctive 
repugnance to pain. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 350. 

We cannot feel moral repugnance at an act of meanness 


or cruelty except when we discern to some extent the 
character of the action. 


J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 558. 
3. Contradictory opposition; in logic, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency; contradiction; the rela- 
tion of two propositions one of which must be 
true and the other false; the relation of two 
characters such that every individual must pos- 
sess the one and lack the other. 
Those ill counsellors have most unhappily engaged him 


in... pernicious proiects and frequent repugnances 9 
workes and words. Prynne, Soveraigne Power, ii. 40. 


I found in those Descriptions and Charts [οί the South 
Sea Coasts of America] a repugnance with each other in 
many particulars, and some things which from my own 
experience I knew to be erroneous. 

Dampier, Voyages, II., Pref. 

Immediate or contradictory opposition is called likewise 
repugnance. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xi. 


The principle of repugnance. Same as the principle of 
contradiction (which see, under contradiction).=Syn. 2. 
Hatred, Dislike, etc. (see antipathy), backwardness, disin- 
clination. See list under aversion. 


repugnancy (ré-pug’nan-si), n. [As repugnance 


(see -cy).] 11. Same as repugnance. 


Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, ... 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? Shak., 'l. of Α., iii. 5. 45. 


Neuerthelesse without any repugnancie at all, a Poet 
may in some sort be said a follower or imitator, because 
he can expresse the true and liuely of euery thing is set 
before him. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 1. 
2. In law, inconsistency between two clauses 
or provisions in the same law or document, or 
in separate laws or documents that must be con- 
strued together.— Formal repugnancy. See formal. 


repugnant (ré-pug’nant),a. [< OF. repugnant, 


F. répugnant = Sp. Pg. It. repugnante, < L. re- 
pugnan(t-)s, ppr. of repugnare, oppose: see re- 
pugn.|] 1+. Opposing; resisting; refractory; 
disposed to oppose or antagonize. 
His antique sword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 493. 
2. Standing or being in opposition; opposite; 
contrary; contradictory; at variance; incon- 
sistent. 

It seemeth repugnant both to him and to me, one body 


to be in two places at once. 
Tyndale, Ans. toSir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 234. 


She conforms to a general fashion only when it happens 


not to be repugnant to private beauty. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2, 


3. In law, contrary to or inconsistent with an- 
other part of the same document or law, or of 
another which must be construed with it: gen- 
erally used of a clause inconsistent with some 
other clause or with the general object of the 
instrument. 


If he had broken any wholesome law not repugnant to 
the laws of England, he was ready to submit to censure. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 312. 


Sometimes clauses in the same treaty, or treaties be- 
tween the same parties, are repugnant. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 109. 





repugnant 


4. Causing mental antagonism or aversion; 
highly distasteful; offensive. 

There are certain national dishes that are repugnant to 
every foreign palate. Lowell, Don Quixote. 


To one who is ruled by a predominant sentiment of jus- 
tice, the thought of profiting in any way, direct or indi- 
rect, at the expense of another is repugnant. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 579. 
=Syn. 2. Opposed, irreconcilable.— 4, Disagreeable. See 
antipathy. 

repugnantly (ré-pug’nant-li), adv. In a re- 
pugnant manner; with opposition; in contra- 
diction. 

They speak not repugnantly thereto. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
repugnantnesst (ré-pug’nant-nes), n. Repug- 
nance. Bailey, 1727. ; 
repugnatet (re-pug’nat),v. t. [< L, repugnatus, 
pp. of repugnare, fight against, oppose: see re- 
x pugn.| To oppose; fight against. Imp. Dict. 
repugnatorial (ré-pug’na-to-ri-al), a. [¢ re- 
pugnate + -ory + -al.] Repugnant; serving 
as a means of defense by repelling enemies: 
specific in the phrase.—Repugnatorial pores, the 
openings of the ducts of certain glands which secrete 
prussic acid in most diplopod myriapods, The secretion 
poured out when the creature is alarmed has a strong 
odor, which may be perceived at a distance of several 
feet. The absence or presence of these pores, and their 
number or disposition when present, afford zodlogical 
characters in the classification of the chilognaths. 


repugner (ré-pu’nér), m. One who rebels oris 
opposed. 
Excommunicating all repugners and rebellers against 
the same. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 264. 
repullulatet (ré-pul’i-lat), υ. i. [ς L. repullu- 
latus, pp. of repullulare, sprout forth again (> 
It. ripullulare = ape repulular = Pg. repullular 
= OF. repulluler, F. répulluler), ς re-, again, + 
pullulare, put forth, sprout: see pullulate.] To 
sprout or bud again. 
Vanisht man, 
Like to a lilly-lost, nere can, 
Nere can reprdlulate, or bring 
His dayes to see a second spring. 
Herrick, His Age. 
Though Tares repullulate, there is Wheat still left in the 
Field. Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 65. 


, With what delight have I beheld this tender and in- 
numerable offspring repullulating at the feet of an aged 
tree. Evelyn, Silva. 

repullulation (ré-pul-a-la’shon), ». [= F. ré- 
pullulation, < L. as if *repullulatio(n-), < repul- 
lulare, sprout again: see repullulate.|] The act 
of sprouting or budding again: used in pathol- 
ogy to indicate the return of a morbid growth. 

Here I myselfe might likewise die, 
And vtterly forgotten lye, 
But that eternall poetrie 
Repullulation gives me here 
Unto the thirtieth thousand yeere, 
When all now dead shall reappeare. 
Herrick, Poetry Perpetuates the Poet. 

repullulescent+ (ré-pul-ii-les’ent), a. [< LL. 
repullulescen( t-)s, ppr. of repullulescere, begin to 
bud, sprout again, ineeptive of L. repullulare, 
sprout again: see repullulate.] Sprouting or 
budding anew; reviving; springing up afresh. 

One would have believed this expedient plausible enough, 
and calculated to obviate the ill use a repullulescent fac- 
tion might make, if the other way was taken. 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, 11. 190. (Davies.) 

repulpit (ré-pul’pit),v. t. [< re- + pulpit.] To 

restore to the pulpit; reinvest with authority 

over @ church. Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 5. 
[ Rare. ] 

repulse (ré-puls’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. repulsed, 
ppr. repulsing. [= OF. repousser, F. repousser 
= Sp. Pg. repulsar = It. repulsare, ripulsare, 
drive back, repulse, < ML. repulsare, freq. of 
L. repellere, pp. repulsus, drive back: see re- 
pel.) 1. To beat or drive back; repel: as, to 
repulse an assailant or advancing enemy. 

Complete to have discover’d and repulsed 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. 
Milton, P. L., x. 10. 


_ | _ Near this mouth is a place called Comana, where the 

Privateers were once repulsed without daring to attempt 
it any more, being the only place in the North Seas they at- 
tempted in vain for many years. Dampier, Voyages, I. 63. 


2. To refuse; reject. 
She took the fruits of my advice; 


And he, repulsed —a short tale to make — 
Fell into a sadness. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 9, 146. 


Mr. Thornhill . . . was going to embrace his uncle, 
which the other repulsed with an air of disdain. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xxxi. 
nm. [= Sp. Pg. repulsa = It. 
L. repulsa (se. petitio), a re- 
pulse in soliciting for an office, in gen. a refusal, 
denial, repulse, fem. of repulsus, pp. of repel- 
lere, drive back, > repulsus, a driving back. 
The E. noun includes the two L. nouns repulsa 


repulse (ré-puls’ 
repulsa, ripulsa, 
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and repulsus, and is also in part directly from 
the E. verb. | 1. The act of repelling or driv- 
ing back. 

He received, in the repulse of Tarquin, seven hurts i’ the 
body. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 166. 
2. The condition of being repelled; the state 
of being checked in advancing, or driven back 
by force. 

What should they do? if on they rush’d, repulse 


Repeated, and indecent overthrow 
Doubled, would render them yet more despised. 


: Milton, P. L., vi. 600. 
3. Refusal; denial. 
Take no repulse, whatever she doth say. 

ak., T.G. of V., iii. 1. 100, 
I went to the Dominican Monastery, and made suit to 
see it [Christ’s thorny crown]; but I had the repulse ; for 

they told me it was kept under three or four lockes. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 41, sig. D. 


repulser (ré-pul’sér),». One who or that which 


xrepulses or drives back. Cotgrave. 
. 


epulsion (ré-pul’shon), π. [= OF. repulsion, 

. répulsion = Sp. repulsién = Pg. repulsdéio = 
It. repulsione, ripulsione, < Li. repulsio(n-), a 
refutation, ς L. repellere, pp. repulsus, drive 
back, repulse: see repulse and repel.] 1. The 


act of repelling or driving back, or the state of | 


being repelled; specifically, in physics, the ac- 
tion which two bodies exert upon each other 
when they tend to increase their mutual dis- 
tance: as, the repulsion between like magnetic 
poles or similarly electrified bodies. 

Mutual action between distant bodies is called attrac- 
tion when it tends to bring them nearer, and repulsion 
when it tends to separate them. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. 56. 
2. The act of repelling mentally; the act of 
arousing repellent feeling; also, the feelingthus 
aroused, or the occasion of it; aversion. 

Poetry, the mirror of the world, cannot deal with its 
attractions only, but must present some of its repulsions 


also, and avail herself of the powerful assistance of its 
contrasts. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 116. 
If Love his moment overstay, 
Hatred’s swift repulsions play. 
Emerson, The Visit. 
Capillary repulsion. See capillary. 
repulsive (ré-pul’siv),a. [= F. répulsif = Sp. 
Pg. repulsivo = It. repulsivo, ripulsivo; as re- 
pulse + -ive.] 1. Acting so as to repel or drive 
away; exercising repulsion; repelling. 
Be not discouraged that my daughter here, 
Like a well-fortified and lofty tower, 
Is so repulsive and unapt to yield. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 
A Repulsive force by which they [particles of salt or vit- 
riol floating in water] fly from one another. 
Newton, Optics, iii. query 31. 
The foe thrice tugg’d and shook the rooted wood; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood. 
Pope, Wiad, xxi. 192. 


2. Serving or tending to deter or forbid ap- 
proach or familiarity; repellent; forbidding; 
grossly or coarsely offensive to taste or feeling; 
causing intense aversion with disgust. 

Mary was not so repulsive and unsisterly as Elizabeth, 


nor so inaccessible to all influence of hers, 
Jane Austin, Persuasion, vi. 
Our ordinary mental food has become distasteful, and 
what would have been intellectual luxuries at other 
times are now absolutely repulsive. 
0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 2. 


We learn to see with patience the men whom we like 
best often in the wrong, and the repulsive men often in 
the right. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 95. 


=Syn. 2. Offensive, disgusting, sickening, revolting, 
shocking. 
repulsively (ré-pul’siv-li), adv. 
manner. IJmp. Dict. 
repulsiveness (ré-pul’siv-nes), η. The charac- 
ter of being repulsive or forbidding. Imp. Dict. 
repulsory (ré-pul’s6-ri), a. and n. [= OF. re- 
poussoir, n.; < L. repulsorius, driving or foreing 
back (LL. repulsorium, neut., a means of driv- 
ing back), ς repellere, pp. repulsus, repel, re- 
pulse: see repulse.] I, a. Repulsive; driving 
back. Bailey, 1727. [Rare.] 
ΤΙ. ». Something used to drive or thrust out 


In a repulsive 


something else, as a punch, ete. Cotgrave. 
[ Rare. ] 
repurchase (ré-pér’chas), v. t. [< re- + pur- 


chase.| To purchase back or again; buy back; 
regain by purchase or expenditure. 
Once more we sit in England’s royal throne, 
Re-purchased with the blood of enemies. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 7. 2. 
repurchase (ré-pér’chas), n. [< repurchase, v.] 
e act of buying again; the purchase again 
of what has been sold. 
repuret (ré-pur’),v.t. [< re-+ pure.] To purify 
or refine again. 


reputatively (rep’i-ta-tiv-li), adv. 


repute 


What will it. be, 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice repured nectar? 
_ Shak, Τ. and C., iii. 2. 23. 
repurge (ré-pérj’),v. t. [ς OF. repurger, < L. re- 
purgare, cleanse again, <re- + purgare, cleanse: 
see purge.| To purge or cleanse again. 
All which haue, either by their priuate readings, or pub- 


lique workes, repurged the errors of Arts, expelde from 
their puritie. Nash, Pref. to Greene’s Menaphon, p. 11. 


Repurge your spirits from euery hatefull sin. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, i. 
repurify (ré-pi’ri-fi), ο. t [< re- + purify.] 
To purify again. 7 
The joyful bliss for ghosts repurijfied, 
The ever-springing gardens of the bless'd. 
Daniel, Complaint of Rosamond. 
reputable (rep’ii-ta-bl), a. [< repute + -able.] 
1, Being in good repute; held in esteem; 
estimable: as, a reputable man or character; 
reputable conduct. 


Men as shabby have. . . stepped into fine carriagea 
from quarters not a whit more re ε than the “Café 
des Ambassadeurs.” Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, ii. 
2. Consistent with good reputation; not mean 
or disgraceful. ᾿ 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an 


enemy as defeat one. Broome. 
ΞΡΥΠ. Respectable, creditable, honorable, 
reputableness (rep’i-ta-bl-nes), π. The char- 


acter of being reputable. Bailey, 1727. 

reputably (rep’i-ta-bli), adv. In a reputable 
manner; without disgrace or discredit: as, to 
fill an office reputably.. Imp. Dict. 

reputation (rep-a-ta’shon), π. [ς ME. reputa- 
tion, reputacioun, < OF. reputation, F. réputa- 
tion = Pr. reputatio = Sp. reputacion = Pg. 
reputagdo = It. reputazione, riputazione, < L. 
reputatio(n-), a reckoning, a pondering, estima- 
tion, fame, < reputare, pp. reputatus, reckon, 
count over, compute: see repute.] 1. Account; 
estimation; consideration ; especially, the. es- 
timate attached to a person by the community ; 
character by report; opinion of character gen- 
erally entertained; character attributed to a 
person, action, or thing; repute, in a good or 
bad sense. See character. 


For which he heeld his glorie or his renoun 
At no value or reputacioun. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 164. 
Christ Jesus: ... who... made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant. 
Phil. ii. 7. 
For to be honest is nothing ; the Reputation of it is all. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, v. 7. 
The people of this province were in the very worst repu- 
tation for cruelty, and hatred of the Christian name. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 55. 


2. Favorable regard; the eredit, honor, or 
character which is derived from a favorable 
public opinion or esteem; good name; fame. 


Cas. Ο, I have lost my reputation! I have lost the im- 
mortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. 

Iago. Reputation is an idle and most false imposition ; 
oft got without merit, and lost without deserving. 


g 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 263. 
My Lady loves her, and will come to any Composition to 
save her Reputation. Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 18. 
Love of reputation is a darling passion in great men. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 92. 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 16. 
Thus reputation is a spur to wit, 
And some wits flag through fear of losing it. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, Ll. 520. 
Every year he used to visit London, where his reputa- 
tion was so great that, if a day’s notice were given, ‘‘the 
meeting-house in Southwark, at which he generally 
preached, would not hold half the people that attended.” 
Southey, Bunyan, p. 55. 
=$yn. 2. Esteem, estimation, name, fame, renown, dis- 


tinction. 

[< *reputa- 
tive (< repute + -ative) + -ly2.] By repute. 
[ Rare. ] 

But this prozer Dionysius, and the rest of these grave 
and reputatively learned, dare undertake for their gravities 
the headstrong censure of all things. 

Chapman, Odyssey, Ep. Ded. 

If Christ had suffered in our person reputatively in all 
respects, his sufferings would not have redeemed us. 

Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 8. 


” 


repute (ré-put’), v. t.; pret. and pp. reputed, 


ppr. reputing. [< OF. reputer, F. réputer = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. reputar = It. riputare, reputare, ς L. re- 
putare, count over, reckon, calculate, compute, 
think over, consider, ¢ re-, again, + putare, 
think: see putation. Cf. ret?, from the same L. 
verb. Cf.also compute, depute, impute.}| 1. Το 
hold in thought; account; hold; reckon; deem. 


Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and reputed vile 
your sight? Job 


in 
xviii. 3. 


repute 


All in England did repute him dead. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., v. 1. 54. 


Hadst thou rather be a Faulconbridge.. . 
, Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion? 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 136. 


She was generally reputed a witch by the country peo- 
ple. Addison, Freeholder, No. 22. 


Most of the reputed saints of Egypt are either lunatics 
or idiots or impostors. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 291. 


2. To estimate; value; regard. 


I repute them [Surrey and Wyatt] . . . for the two chief 
lanternes of light to all others that have since employed 
their pennes vpon English Poesie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 


How will the world repute me 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey? 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 7. 59. 


We aim and intend to repute and use honours but as in- 
strumental causes of virtuous effects in actions. 
Ford, Line of Life. 


Reputed owner, in Jaw, a person who has to all appear- 
ances the title to and possession of property: thus, accord- 


ing to the rule applied in some jurisdictions, if a reputed — 


owner becomes bankrupt, all goods in his possession, with 
the consent of the true owner, may, in general, be claimed 
for the creditors. 


repute (ré-put’),n. [< repute, v.] Reputation; 
character; established opinion; specifically, 
good character; the credit or honor derived 
from common or public opinion. 
All these Cardinals have the Repute of Princes, and, be- 


sides other Incomes, they have the Annats of Benefices to 
) support their Greatness. Howell, Letters, I. i, 38. 


He who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Milton, P. L., i. 639. 
You have a good repute for gentleness 
And wisdom. Shelley, The Cenci, v. 2. 


' Habit and repute. 
~ reputation. 


reputedly (ré-pii’ ted-li), adv. In common opin- 
ion or estimation; by repute. Imp. Dict. 
reputeless (ré-put’les), a. [< repute + -less.] 
ot having good repute; obscure; inglorious ; 
disreputable; disgraceful. 
In reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 44. 
Requa battery (ré’kwii bat’e-ri). [So called 
from its inventor, Requa.] A kind of machine- 
' gun or mitrailleuse, consisting of a number of 
breech-loading rifle-barrels arranged in a hori- 
zontal plane on a light field-earriage. 
requérant (ré-ka-ron’), n. [F., ppr. of requé- 
rir, require: see require.| In French law, an 
applicant; a petitioner. 
requeret, v. t. A Middle English form of require. 
gd (ré-kwest’),”. [< ME. requeest, requeste, 
ας OF. requeste, F. requéte = Pr. Pg. requesta = 
Sp. réquesta, récuesta = It. richiesta, a request, 
< ML. *requista, requesta, also neuter requistum 
(after Rom.), a request, < L. requisita, se. res, 
a thing asked for, fem. of requisitus, ML. re- 
quistus, pp. of requirere, ask: see require, and 
ef. requisite and quest!.] 1. The expression 
of desire to some, person for something to be 
granted or done; an asking; a petition; a 
prayer; an entreaty. 
I calle thee to me Zeer and eer, 


git wolt thou not come at my requeest. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 187. 


Haman stood up to make request for his life to Esther 
the queen. Esther vii. 7. 
Put my Lord Bolingbroke in mind 
To get my warrant quickly sign’d; 
Consider, ‘tis my first request. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. vi. 77. 
2. That which is asked for or requested. 


He gave them their request; but sent leanness into 


their soul, Ps. ον. 15. 
Let the request be fifty talents. 
5 Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 201. 
3t. A question.  [Rare. ] 
My prime request, 


Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder! 
If you be maid or no. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 425. 


4. The state of being desired, or held in such 
estimation as to be sought after, pursued, or 
asked for. 


Your noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well in these 
wars, his great opposer, Coriolanus, being now in no 6- 
quest of his country. Shak., Cor., iv. 3. 37. 


Even Guicciardine’s silver history, and Ariosto’s golden 
cantos, grow out of request. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


Knowledge and fame were in as great request as wealth 
among us now. ir W. Temple. 


Court of requests. (a) A former English court of equity 
for the relief of such persons as addressed the king by sup- 
phestion. (0) An English tribunal of a special jurisdiction 

or the recovery of small debts.— Letters of requests. (a) 
In Eng. eceles. law, the formal instrument by which an in- 
ferior judge remits or waives his natural jurisdiction over 


See habit.=Syn, See list under 
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a cause, and authorizes it to be instituted in the superior 
court, which otherwise could only exercise jurisdiction as 
a court of appeal. This may be done in some instances 
without any consent from or communication to the de- 
fendant. (0) Letters formerly granted by the Lord Privy 
Seal preparatory to granting letters of marque.— Return 
request. See returnl.=§Syn. 1. Petition, Suit, etc. (see 
prayer!), solicitation. See ask1. 


request (ré-kwest’), v.t. [ς OF. requester, ask 
again, request, reclaim, F. requéter, search 
again, = Sp. requestar, recuestar, request, en- 
gage, = Pg. requestar, request; from the noun. | 
1. To make a request for; ask; solicit; express 
desire for. 

The weight of the golden ear-rings that he requested 

was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold. 
Judges viii. 26. 


The drooping crests of fading flow’rs 
Request the bounty of a morning rain. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 11. 


2. To express a request to; ask. 


I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 
Shak., Cor., i. 9. 86. 


I pray you, sir, let me request you to the Windmill. 
READ B. Jonson, Toby Man in his Humour, iv. 4. 
=Syn. Beg, Beseech, etc. (see ask1), desire, petition for. 
requester (rée-kwes’tér), n. One who requests; 
a petitioner. 

A regard for the requester would often make one readily 
yield to a request, without waiting for arguments to rea- 
son one into it. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, x. 

request-note (ré-kwest’not), κ. In the inland 
revenue, an application to obtain a permit for 
removing excisable articles. [Eng. ] 

request-program (ré-kwest’pro’gram), π. A 
concert program made up of numbers the per- 
formance of which has been requested by the 
audience. 

requicken (ré-kwik’n), ο. {. [< re- + quickenl.] 
To reanimate; give new life to. 

His doubled spirit 


Re-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 121. 


Sweet Music requickneth the heaviest spirits of dumpish 
melancholy. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 
requiem (ré’kwi-em), ». [= F. requiem, so 
called from the first word of the introit of the 
mass for the dead, ‘‘ Requiem xternam dona eis,” 
ete.—a form which also serves as the gradual, 
and occurs in other offices of the departed: L. 
requiem, ace. of requies, rest, ς re-, again, + 
quies, quiet, rest. Cf. dirge, similarly named 
from ‘‘ Dirige.”| 1. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the 
mass for the dead. 


We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 260. 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem. Emerson, Dirge. 


2. A musieal setting of the mass for the dead. 
The usual sections of such a mass are the Requiem, the 


_ Kyrie, the Dies irs (in several sections), the Domine Jesu 


Christe, the Sanctus, the Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, and 
the Lux seterna. 


3. Hence, in popular usage, a musical service 
or hymn for the dead. Compare the popular 
use of dirge. 
For pity’s sake, you that have tears to shed, 
Sigh a soft requiem, and let fall a bead 
For two unfortunate nobles. 
Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, ii. 3. 
4+. Rest; quiet; peace. 
Else had I an eternal requiem kept. 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job iii. 
=Syn. Dirge, Elegy, etc. See dirge. 
requiem-mass (ré’kwi-em-mas), 2. 
requiem, 1. 
pha ripe in pace (rek-wi-es’kat in pa’sé). 
[L.: requiescat, 3d pers. sing. subj. of requies- 
cere, rest (see requiescence); in, in; pace, abl. 
of pax, peace: see peace.] May he (or she) 
rest in peace: a form of prayer for the dead, 
frequent in sepulchral inscriptions. Often ab- 
breviated R, J. P. 
requiescence (rek-wi-es’ens), ». [ς L. requi- 
escen(t-)s, ppr. of requiescere, rest, repose, < re- 
+ quiescere, rest: see quiesce, quiescence.] A 
state of quiescence; rest; repose. [Rare.] 
Such bolts... shall strike agitated Paris if not into 
requiescence, yet into wholesome astonishment, 
Carlyle, French Rev., I. iii. 8. 
requietoryt (ré-kwi’e-t6-ri), n. [« L. requieto- 
rium, a resting-place, sepulcher, < requiescere, 
rest: see requiescence.| A sepulcher. 


Bodies digged up out of their requietories. 
Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 419. 


requirable (ré-kwir’a-bl), a. [ς ME. requera- 

ble, < OF. requerable,.¢ requerre, require: see 
require and -able.] 1. Capable of being re- 
quired; fit or proper to be demanded, 


Same as 


requirer (ré-kwir’ér), η. 


requirer 


The gentleman . . . is a man of fair living, and able 
to maintain a lady in her two coaches a day;... and 
therefore there is more respect requirable. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

I deny not but learning to divide the word, elocution to 
pronounce it, wisdom to discera the truth, boldness to 
deliver it, be all parts requirable in a preacher. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 256. 


2+. Desirable; demanded. 


Which is thilke yowre dereworthe power that is so 
cleer and so requerable? Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 6. 


require (ré-kwir’), v. t.; pret. and pp. required, 


ppr. requiring. [Early mod. E. also requyre ; 
< ME. requiren, requyren, requeren, ς OF. re- 
quirer, requerir, requerre, F. requérir = Pr. re- 
querer, requerir, requerre = Cat. requirir = Sp. 
requerir = Pg. requerer = It. richiedere, ¢ L. 
requirere, pp. requisitus, seek again, look after, 
seek to know, ask or inquire after, ask for (some- 
thing needed), need, want, <re-, again, + que- 
rere, seek: see querent?, query, questi. From 
the same L. verb are also ult. E. requisite, etc., 
request. Cf. acquire, inquire, ete.) 1+. To 
search for; seek. 
The thirsty Trav’ler 
In vain requir’d the Current, then imprison’d 
In subterraneous Caverns. 
Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 
From the soft Lyre, 
Sweet Flute, and ten-string’d Instrument require 
Sounds of Delight. Prior, Solomon, ii. 


2. To ask for as a favor; request. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 


Feire lordynges, me merveileth gretly of that ye haue 
me requered, that ye will not that noon know what ye be, 
ne what be youre names. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 204. 

He sends an Agent with Letters to the King of Denmark 
requiring aid against the Parlament. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, x. 
What favour then, not yet possess’d, 
Can I for thee require ? 
Cowper, Poet’s New-Year’s Gift. 


3. To ask or elaim, as of right and by author- 
ity; demand; insist on having; exact. 

The same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand. Ezek. iii. 18. 
Doubling their speed, they march with fresh delight, 

Eager for glory, and require the fight. 
Addison, The Campaign. 
We do not require the same self-control in a child as in 
a man. Froude, Sketches, p. 57. 


4, To ask or order to do something; eall on. 


And I pray yow and requyre, telle me of that ye knowe 
my herte desireth so. Merlin (E. E. T, 8.), i. 74. 
In humblest manner I require your highness 
That it shall please you to declare. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 4. 144. 
Let the two given extreams be 6 and 48, between which 
it is required to find two mean proportionals. 
Hawkins, Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetick (1685). 
Shall burning Aitna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 123. 
Persons to be presented for degrees (other than hono- 
rary) are required to wear not only a white necktie but also 
bands. The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 376. 


5. To have need or necessity for ; render neces- 
sary or indispensable; demand; need; want. 
But moist bothe erthe and ayer thai [grains] ther require, 


Land argillose or drie hem sleth for yre. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 106. 
Beseech your highness, 
My women may be with me, for you see 
My plight requires it. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 118. 
Poetry requires not an examining but a believing frame 
of mind. Macaulay, Dryden. 
=Syn. 2-4. Request, Beg, etc. (see ask1), enjoin (upon), 
prescribe, direct, command. 


requirement (ré-kwir’ ment), x. [=Sp. requeri- 


miento = Pg. requerimento; as require + -ment. ] 
1. The act of requiring, in any sense; demand; 
requisition. 

Now, though our actual moral attainment may always 
be far below what our conscience requires of us, it does 
tend to rise in response to a heightened requirement of 
conscience, and will not rise without it. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 251. 
2. That which requires the doing of some- 
thing; an authoritative or imperative com- 
mand; an essential condition; claim. 

The requirement that a wife shall be taken from a for- 
eign tribe readily becomes confounded with the require- 
ment that a wife shall be of foreign blood. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 293. 
8. That which is required; something demand- 
ed or necessary. 

The great want and requirement of our age is an ear- 
nest, thoughtful, and suitable ministry. Eelec. Rev. 
=Syn. 2. Requisite, Requirement (see requisite), mandate, 
injunction, charge. ' : 
One who requires. 

It was better for them that they shulde go and requyre 


batayle of their enemyes, rather than they shulde come 
on them; for they said they had sene and herde dyuers 


requirer 


ensamples of requyrers and nat requyrers, and euer of 
fyue four hath obtayned. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xxxii. 


requiring (ré-kwir’ing), η. [Verbal η. of re- 
quire,v.| Demand; requisition; requirement. 
If requiring fail, he will compel. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 101. 
requisite (rek’wi-zit),a.andn. [Formerly also 
requisit; = Sp. Pg. requisito = It. requisito, ri- 
quisito, < L. requisitus, pp. of requirere, seek or 
ask again: seerequire.| 1. a. Required by the 
nature of things or by circumstances; neces- 
sary; so needful that it cannot be dispensed 
with; indispensable. 
Itis. . . requisit that leasure be taken in pronuntiation, 
such ἃ5 may make our wordes plaine & most audible and 


agreable to the eare. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 61. 


God . . . sends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle 
To all truth requisite for men to know. 

Milton, P. R., i. 464. 


To be witnesses of His resurrection it was requisite to 
have known our Lord intimately before His death. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 286. 
παν Essential, etc. See necessary. 
1. η. That which is necessary; something 
essential or indispensable. 
The knave is handsome, young, and hath all those 


requisites in him that folly and green minds look after. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 251. 


=Syn. Requisite, Requirement. Vhat which is required 
by the nature of the case, or is only indirectly thought of 
as required by a person. is called a requisite; that which 
is viewed as required directly by a person or persons is 
called a requirement: thus, a certain study is in the one 
aspect a requisite and in the other a requirement for admis- 
sion to college; we speak of the requisites to a great com- 
mander or to a successful life; of the requirements in a 
candidate for a clerkship. Hence, generally, a requisite is 
more absolutely necessary or essential than a requirement ; 
a requisite is more often material than a reyguirement ; 
a requisite may be a possession or something that may be 
viewed as a possession, but a reguirement is a thing to be 
done or learned. 


requisitely (rek’wi-zit-li), adv. So as to be 
requisite; necessarily. Boyle. 
requisiteness (rek’wi-zit-nes), π. The state of 
«κ being requisite or necessary; necessity. Boyle. 
requisition (rek-wi-zish’on), n. [< OF. requi- 
sition, F. réquisition = Pr. requisicio OSp. 
requisicion = Pg. requisig¢do = It. requisizione, 
riquisizione, < Li. requisitio(n-), a searching, ex- 
amination,< requirere, pp. requisitus, search for, 
require: see require and requisite.] 1. The act 
of requiring ; demand; specifically, the demand 
made by one state upon another for the giving 
up of a fugitive from law; also, an authorita- 
tive demand or official request for a supply of 
necessaries, 88 for a military or naval force; a 
levying of necessaries by hostile troops from 
the people in whose country they are. 
To administer equality and justice to all, according to 
the requisition of his office. Ford, Line of Life. 


The hackney-coach stand was again put into requisition 
for a carriage to convey this stout hero to his lodgings and 
bed. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxvi. 


The wars of Napoleon were marked by the enormous 

requisitions which were levied upon invaded countries, 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 129. 

2. In Scots law, a demand made by a ereditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled.— 
3. A written call or invitation: as, a requisition 
for a public meeting.—4. The state of being 
required or desired; request; demand. 

What we now call the alb . . . was of the sacred gar- 
ments that one most in requisition. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 1. 
requisition (rek-wi-zish’on), v.t [= F. réqui- 
sitionner; from the noun.] 1. To make a 
requisition or demand upon: as, to requisition 
a community for the support of troops.— 2. To 
demand, as for the use of an army or the pub- 
lic service; also, to get on demanding; seize. 

Twelve thousand Masons are requisitioned from the 


neighbouring country to raze Toulon from the face of the 
Earth. Carlyle, French Rev., III. v. 3. 


The night before, the youth of Haltwhistle, who had 
forcibly requisitioned the best horses they could find, start- 
ed for a secret destination. N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 345. 
3. To present a requisition or request to: as, 
to requisition a person to become acandidate for 
a seat in Parliament. [Eng.] 

requisitivet (ré-kwiz’i-tiv), a. and n. 
site + -ive.] 
demand. 

Hence then new modes of speaking: if we interrogate, 
*tis the interrogative mode ; if we require, ’tis the requisi- 
tive. Harris, Hermes, i. 8. 
2. Requisite. 

Two things are requisitive to prevent a man’s being de- 
ceived. Stillingfleet, Origines Sacree, ii. 11. (Latham.) 

IV. 29 


[ς requi- 
I. a. 1. Expressing or implying 
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ΤΙ. . One who or that which makes or ex- requitementt (ré-kwit’ment), n. 


presses a requisition. 

The requisitive too appears under two distinct species, 
either as it is imperative to inferiors, or precative to su- 
periors. Harris, Hermes, i. 8, 

requisitor (ré-kwiz’i-tor), ». [< ML. requisitor, 
a searcher, examiner, < L. requirere, pp. requisi- 
tus, search for, examine: see require.| One who 
makes requisition; specifically, one empowered 
by a requisition to investigate facts. 

The property which each individual possessed should 
be at his own disposal, and not at that of any publick re- 


quisitors. 
H. M. Williams, Letters on France (ed. 1796), IV. 18. 
requisitory (ré-kwiz’i-td-ri), a. [= Sp. requi- 
sttorio (ef. Pg. It. requisitoria, n., a warrant re- 
quiring obedience), ς ML. requisitorius, ¢ L, re- 
quirere, pp. requisitus, search for, require: see 
requisite, require.| 1. Sought for; demanded. 
[Rare.]—2. Conveying a requisition or de- 

mand. 

The Duke addressed a requisitory letter to the alcaldes. 


. . . On the arrival of the requisition there was a serious 
debate. Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 305. 


requisitum (rek-wi-si‘tum), ». [L., neut. of 
requisitus, pp. of requirere, search for, require: 
see requisite.| That which a problem asks for. 
requit, v.¢. An obsolete form of requite. 
requit (ré-kwit’), n. Same as requite. 
The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has fated me the russet coat, 
And damn’d my fortune to the groat; 
But, in requit, 
Has blest me wi’ a random shot 
O’ countra wit. 
Burns, To James Smith. 


requitable (ré-kwi’ta-bl), a. [< requite + -able.] 
Capable of being requited. Imp. Dict. 

requital (ré-kwi’tal), n. [< requite + -al.] The 
act of requiting, or that which requites; return 


for any office, good or bad. (a) In a good sense, 
compensation ; recompense; reward: as, the requital of 
services. 
Such courtesies are real which flow cheerfully 
Without an expectation of requital. 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 


(0) In a bad sense, retaliation or punishment. 


Remember how they mangle our Brittish names abroad ; 
what trespass were it, if wee in requitall should as much 
neglect theirs? Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


=Syn. Remuneration, payment, retribution. Requital 
differs from the other nouns indicating reward in express- 
ing most emphatically either a full reward or a sharp re- 
‘econ In the latter sense it comes near revenge (which 
see). 
requite (ré-kwit’), v. t.; pret. and pp. requited, 
ppr. requiting. [Harly mod. E. also requit, with 
pret. requit ; < re- + quitel, v., now only quit, v.] 
To repay (either good or evil). (a)Ina good sense, 
to recompense; return an equivalent in good for or to; 
reward. 
They lightly her requit (for small delight 
They had as then her long to entertaine), 
- And eft them turned both againe to fight. 
Spenser, F. Q., LV. iii. 47. 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts, 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleness. 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 237. 
(9) In a bad sense, to retaliate; return evil for evil for or 
to; punish. 
But warily he did avoide the blow, 
And with his speare requited him againe. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. v. 21. 
Pearl felt the sentiment, and requited it with the bitter- 
est hatred that can be supposed to rankle in a childish 
bosom. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, vi. 
(c) To return, [Rare.] 


I spent my time much in the visits of the princes, coun- 
cil of state, and great persons of the French kingdom, who 
did ever punctually requite my visits. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 135. 
=Syn. Remunerate, Recompense, etc. (see indemnify), pay, 
repay, pay off. _ 

requite (ré-kwit’), ». [Also requit; ς requite, v.] 
Requital. [Rare.] 


For counsel given unto the king 
is this thy just requite ? 


T. Preston, Cambyses. 
requiteful} (ré-kwit’ful),a. [< requite + -ful.] 
Ready or disposed to requite. 
Yet were you never that requiteful mistress 
That grac’d me with one favour. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, ii. 1. 
requitelesst (ré-kwit’les), a. [< requite + -less.] 
1. Without return or requital. 
Why, faith, dear friend, I would not die requiteless. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, iii. 1. 
2. Not given in return for something else; 
free; voluntary. 
For this His love requiteless doth approue, 
He gaue her beeing meerly of free grace, 


Before she was, or could His mercie moue. : 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 68. (Davies,) 


reraget, %. 
rerail (ré-ral’), v. ¢. 


reret. 
reret, 0. ὔ. 
re-read (ré-réd’), v. t. [< re- + read1.] Το τοαᾶ 


reredos (rér’dos), ». 


reredos 


[< requite + 
-ment.| Requital. 

The erle Douglas sore beyng greued with the losse of 
his nacion and frendes, entendyng a requitement if it were 
possible of the same, . . . did gather a houge armye. 

Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 
See rearage. 
[ς re- + raill.] To re- 
place on the rails, as a derailed locomotive. 
[ Recent. } 

They [interlocking bolts] are supposed to have prevented 
the rails being crowded aside, and thus to have made pos- 
sible the rerailing of the engine. Scribner’s Mag., VI. 346. 


An obsolete form of rear1, rear?, rear?. 
See rears. 


again or anew. 


rere-banquett (rér’ bang’kwet), ». [Early mod. 


KE. rere-banket; ς rere, rear3, + banquet.) <A 
second course of sweets or desserts after dinner. 
Compare rere-supper. Palsgrave. 

He came againe another day in the after noone, and find- 
ing the king at a rere-banquet, and to haue taken the wine 
somewhat plentifully, turned back againe. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 288. 


rerebrace (rér’bras), n. [< ME. rerebrace, < OF. 


*“rerebras, arierebras, F. arriérebras; as rere, 
rear?, + bracel, π.] The 
armor of the upper arm 
from the shoulder to the 
elbow-joint, especially 
when it is of steel or 
leather worn over the 
sleeve of the hauberk, or 
replacing it by inclosing 
the arm in a complete 
cylinder. Also arriére- 
bras. 


Bristes the rerebrace with the 
bronde ryche. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. Τ. 5.), 
Π. 2566. 





a, rerebrace; 4, cubititre; 
¢, vambrace. 


rere-brake (rér’brak), n. An appurtenance of 


a mounted warrior in the fifteenth century. It 
is said to have been the cushion forming a ball, or in some 
cases a ring, used in justs to break the shock tothe knight 
when forced backward upon the crupper by the lance. 
Such contrivances are known to have been used at the 
time mentioned. 


reredemaint (rér’dé-man), n. [ME., < OF. rere, 


back, + de, of, + main, hand: see main3.] 
back-handed stroke. 
1 shall with a reredemayne so make them rebounde . . 


that the beste stopper that he hath at tenyce shal not well 
stoppe without a faulte. 
(Halliwell.) 


Hall, Richard 111., f. 11. 

[Early mod. E. reredosse, 
also reredorse, reardorse (see reardorse), ς ME. 
*reredos, reredoos, < OF. reredos, < rere, riere, 
rear (see rear?), + dos, dors, F. dos, < 12 dor- 
sum, back: see dorsel.] 1. In arch., the back 
of a fireplace, or of an open fire-hearth, as com- 
monly used in domestic halls of medieval times 
and the Renaissance; the iron plate often form- 
ing the back of a fireplace in which andirons 
are used. 

Now haue we manie chimnies and yet our tenderlings 
complaine of rheumes, catarhs and poses. Then had we 


none but reredosses, and our heads did neuer ake. 
Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 22. 


The reredos, or brazier for the fire of logs, in the centre 
of the hall, continued in use [in the fifteenth century], but 
in addition to this large fireplaces were introduced into 
the walls. J. H. Parker, Domestic Arch. in Eng., iii. 


2. A sereen or a decorated part of the wall 
behind an altar in a church, especially when 





Reredos and Altar of Lichfield Cathedral, England. 


the altar does not stand free, but against the 
wall; an altarpiece. Compare altarpiece and 
retable. 


reredos 


It was usually ornamented with panelling, &c., es- 
pecially behind an altar, and sometimes was enriched 
with a profusion of niches, buttresses, pinnacles, statues, 
and other decorations, which were often painted with 
brilliant colours: reredoses of this kind not unfrequently 
extended across the whole breadth of the church, and 
were sometimes carried up nearly to the ceiling. 

Oxford Glossary. 
3. In medieval armor, same as backpiece. 
reree (re-ré’), n. [E.Ind.] The narrow-leafed 
eattail, Typha angustifolia, whose leaves are 
used in northwest India for making mats and 
for other purposes. 
rerefief (rer’féf), n. [ς OF. rierefief, rerefief, 
abbr. of arriere fief, F. arriére-fief, < arriere, F. 
arriére, back (see rear3), + ficf, fief: see fief.] 
In Scots law, a fief held of a superior feuda- 
tory; an under-fief, held by an under-tenant. 
reremouse, rearmouse (rér’mous), ”.; pl. rere- 
mice, rearmice (-mis). [Also reermouse; < ME. 
reremous (pl. rerermys), < AS. hréremis, a bat, < 
hréran, move, shake, stir (see rear4, v.), + mus, 


mouse: see mouse. Cf. flittermouse, flinder- 
mouse.| A bat. [Obsolete except in heraldic 
use, | 


[Not] to rewle as reremys and rest on the daies, 
And spende of the spicerie more than it nedid. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 272. 


Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 4. 
re-represse ae? (ré-rep-ré-zen’ta-tiv), a. [ 
re- + representative.] See the quotation. 
Re-representative cognitions ; or those in which the oc- 
cupation of consciousness is not by representations of 
special relations that have before been presented to con- 
sciousness; but those in which such represented special 
relations are thought of merely as comprehended in a 
general relation. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 480. 


rere-suppert (rér’sup“ér),. [Also rearsupper; 
dial. resupper, as if < re- + supper; < ME. rere- 
souper, rere-soper, rere-sopere,< OF .*rere-souper, 
¢ rere, riere, behind, + souper, supper: see rears 
and supper.|] <A late supper, after the ordinary 
meal so called. 
Vse no surfetis neithir day ne nyght, 


Neither ony rere sowpers, which is but excesse. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 56. 


And also she wold haue rere sopers whanne her fader 
and moder was a bedde. 
Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 8. 


The rere-supper, or banket where men syt downe to 
drynke and eate agayne after their meate. 
Palsgrave, Acolastus (1540). (Halliwell.) 


If we ride not the faster the worthy Abbot Waltheoff’s 
preparations for a rere-supper will be altogether spoiled. 


Scott, Ivanhoe, xviii. 
rerewardt, ”. See rearward. 
res (r6z), η. 


[ς L. res, a thing, property, sub- 

*stance, affair, case; of doubtful origin; per- 
haps related to Skt. γ 1d, give, rdi, property, 
wealth. Hence rebus, reall, realism, ete.; also 
the first element in republic, ete.] A thing; a 
matter; a point; a cause oraction. Used in sun- 
dry legal phrases: as, res geste, things done, material 
facts; as in the rule that the conversation accompanying 
an act or forming part of a transaction may usually be 
given in evidence as part of the res gestz, when the act or 
transaction has been given in evidence, although such 
conversation would otherwise be incompetent because 
hearsay ; res judicata, a matter already decided. 


resail (ré-sal’),v.7. [<re-+ saill.] Tosail back. 
Before he anchors in his native port, 
From Pyle resailing, and the Spartan court. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 931. 
resale (ré-sal’), π. [< re- + salel.] A second 
sale; a sale of what was before sold to the pos- 
sessor; a sale at second hand. 
Monopolies, and coemption of wares for resale, where 
they are not restrained, are great meanes to enrich. 
Bacon, Riches. 
resalgart, π. [< ME. resalgar, rysalgar, rosal- 
gar: see realgar.| Same as realgar. 
Resalgar, and our materes enbibing. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 261. 
Our chirurgions and also ferrers do find both arsenicke 
and resalgar to be . . . sharpe, hotte, and burning things. 
Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 429. (Halliwell.) 
resalute (ré-sa-lut’), v.t [< re- + salute.] 1. 
To salute or greet anew. 
To resalute the world with sacred light. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 134. 
2. To salute in return. 
They of the Court made obeisance to him, . . . and he 
in like order resaluted them. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 171. 
res angusta domi (réz an-gus’ti do’mi). [L.:. 
res, a thing, cireumstance; angusta, fem. of an- 
gustus, narrow; domi, locative of domus, house: 
see res, angust, and domel.] Straitened or nar- 
row circumstances. 
resarcelé (re-sir-se-la’), a. Same as resar- 
celed, 
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resarceled, resarcelled (ré-siir’seld), a. In 
her., separated by the field showing within. See 
sarceled.— Cross sarceled, resarceled. See cross1. 

resauntt, η. Same as ressaut. 

resawing-machine (ré-s4’ing-ma-shén”), n. [ς 
re + sawing, verbal n. of saw1, v., + machine.] 
Any machine for cutting up squared timber 
into small stuff or boards. H. H. Knight. 

resayvet, v. An obsolete variant of receive. 

rescaillet, . An obsolete variant of rascal. 

rescatet, v. ¢ [Also reescate, riscate (?); < It. ris- 
cattare, redeem, ransom, rescue, = Sp. rescatar 
= Pg. resgatar, ransom (cf. OF. rachater, rache- 
ter, F. racheter, ransom, redeem, repurchase), 
<« L. re-, back, + ex, out, + captare, take: see 
capacious.| To ransom. 

The great Honour you have acquired by your gallant 
Comportment in Algier, in re-escating so many English 
Slaves. Howell, Letters, I. v. 30. 

rescatet, x. [< It. riscatto = Sp. rescate = Pg. 
resgate, ransom, rescue; from the verb: see res- 
cate, v.] Ransom; relief; rescue. 

Euery day wee were taken prisoners, by reason of the 
great dissension in that kingdome; and euery morning at 


our departure we must pay rescat foure or fiue pagies a 
man. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 222. 


reschowet, v. and ». A Middle English form 
of rescue. 

rescind (ré-sind’), ο. t [ς OF. (and F.) re- 
scinder = Sp. Pg. rescindir = It. rescindere, cut 
off, cancel,  1,. rescindere, cut off, annul, < re-, 
back, + scindere, pp. scissus, cut: see scission. | 
1. To cut off; cut short; remove. 

Contrarily, the great gifts of the king are judged void, 
his unnecessary expenses are rescinded, his superfluous 
cut off. Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, p. 168, App. 
2. Toabrogate; revoke; annul; vacate, as an 
act, by the enacting authority or by superior 
authority: as, to rescind a law, a resolution, or 
a vote; to rescind an edict or decree; to re- 
scind a judgment. 

Even in the worst times this power of parliament to re- 


peal and rescind charters has not often been exercised. 
Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 


The sentence of exileagainst Wheelwright was rescinded. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. §., 1. 349. 
3. To avoid (avoidable contract). Bishop.=syn. 
2. Repeal, Revoke, etc. (see abolish), reverse, take back. 
rescindable (ré-sin’da-bl), a. (= F. rescinda- 
ble; as rescind + -αθίε.] Capable of being re- 
seinded. Imp. Dict. 
rescindment (ré-sind’ment), πι. [= F. rescinde- 
ment; as rescind + -ment.| The act of rescind- 
ing; rescission. Imp. Dict. 
rescission (ré-sizh’on), n. [= F. rescision (for 
*rescission) = Sp. rescision = Pg. resciséo = It. 
rescissione, < LL. rescissio(n-), a making void, 
annulling, rescinding, < L. rescindere, pp. rescis- 
sus, cut off: see rescind.] 1. The act of rescind- 
ing or cutting off. 

If any man infer upon the words of the prophets follow- 
ing (which declare this rejection and, to use the words of 
the text, rescision of their estate to have been for their 
idolatry) that by this reason the governments of all idola- 
trous nations should be also dissolved . . .; in my judg- 
ment it followeth not. Bacon, Holy War. 
2. The act of abrogating, annulling, or vacat- 
ing: as, the rescission of a law, decree, or judg- 
ment. 

No ceremonial and pompous rescission of our fathers’ 


crimes can be sufficient to interrupt the succession of the 
curse. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1855), I. 778. 


He [the daimio of Chéshifi] would communicate with the 
mikado, and endeavour to obtain the rescission of the 
present orders. F. Ο. Adams, Hist. Japan, I. 445. 


3. The avoiding of a voidable contract. 


He [the seller] was bound to suffer rescission or to give 
compensation at the option of the buyer if the thing sold 
had undisclosed faults which hindered the free possession 
of it. Encyc. Brit., XXI. 206. 

rescissory (ré-sis’6-ri), a. [=F’. rescisoire = Sp. 
Pg. rescisorio = It. rescissorio, ¢ LL. rescissorius, 
of or pertaining torescinding,< L. rescindere, pp. 
rescissus, rescind: see rescind.| Having power 
to rescind, cut off, or abrogate; having the ef- 
fect of rescinding. 

To pass a general act rescissory (as it was called), annul- 


ling all the parliaments that had been held since the year 
16338. Bop. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1661. 


The general Act rescissory of 1661, which swept away the 
legislative enactments of the Covenanting Parliament. 

Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance, 1880, 
[p. 970. 


Rescissory actions, in Scots law, those actions whereby 
deeds, etc., are declared void. 


rescore (ré-skor’), v. ¢t. [ς re- + score.] In 
music, to score again; arrange again or dif- 
ferently for voices or instruments. 

rescoust, ». [ς ME. rescous, rescouse, ς OF. 
rescous, rescos, also rescousse, F’. rescousse, re- 


rescue 


cousse = Pr. rescossa = It. riscossa (ML. reflex 
rescussa), arescue, ς ML. as if *reexcussa, fem. 
pp. of *reexcutere, rescue: see rescue, v.] Same 
as rescue. 
For none hate he to the Greke hadde, 
Ne also for the rescous of the town, 
Ne made him thus in armes for to madde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 478. 
rescribe (ré-skrib’),v. {. [= OF. rescrire=Sp. 
rescribir = Pg. rescrever = It. riscrivere, ¢ L. 
rescribere, write back or again, < re-, again, 
back, + scribere, write: see scribe.] 1. Το write 
back. 
Whenever a prince on his being consulted rescribes or 


writes back toleramus, he dispenses with that act other- 
wise unlawful. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


2. To write again. 
Calling for more paper to rescribe them, he showed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the sand-box. 
Howell. 
rescribendary (ré-skrib’en-da-ri), n.; pl. re- 
scribendaries (-riz). [<« ML. rescribendarius, < 
L. rescribendus, gerundive of rescribere, write 
back: see rescribe.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., an 
officer in the court of Rome who guards against 
abuse of indulgences. 
rescript (ré’skript),. [< OF. rescrit, rescript, 
F. rescrit = Pr. reschrich = Cat. rescrit = Sp. 
rescripto = Pg. rescripto, rescrito = It. rescritto, 
< L. reseriptum, a rescript, reply, neut. of re- 
scriptus, pp. of rescribere, write back: see re- 
scribe.| 1. The written answer of an emperor 
or a pope to questions of jurisprudence offi- 
cially propounded to him; hence, an edict or 
decree. 
Maximinus gave leave to rebuild [the churches}. ... 


Upon which rescript (saith the story) the Christians were 
overjoyed, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 156. 


The society was established as soon as possible after the 
receipt of the Papal rescript. 
E. 4. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IIT. 74. 
2. A counterpart. Bouvier. 
ride μάς (ré-skrip’shon), ». [< OF. rescrip- 
tion, F. rescription, < LL. rescriptio(n-), a re- 
script, « L. rescribere, pp. rescriptus, answer in 
writing: see rescript and rescribe.| A writing 
back; the answering of a letter. 


You cannot oblige me more than to be punctual in re- 
scription. Loveday, Letters (1662), p. 31. (Latham.) 


rescriptive (r6-skrip’tiv),a. [ς rescript + -ive.] 
Pertaining to a rescript; having the character 
of a resecript; decisive. 

rescriptively (ré-skrip’ tiv-li), adv. 
script. Burke. ([Rare.] 

rescuable (res’kii-a-bl), a. [« OF. rescouable, < 
rescorre, rescourre, rescue: see rescue and -able. | 
Capable of being rescued. 


Everything under force is rescuable by my function. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 116. 


rescue (res’kti), v.; pret. and pp. rescued, ppr. 
rescuing. [Early mod. E. also reskue, reskew ; ¢ 
ME. reskewen, rescouen, rescowen, < OF. rescorre, 
rescourre, reskeure, resquerre (ML. reflex res- 
cuere) = It. riscuotere (ML. reflex rescutere), 
rescue, ς L. re-, again, + excutere (pp. excus- 
sus), shake off, drive away, < ex-, off, + quatere, 
shake: see quashl. Cf. rescous.| 1. trans. 1. 
To free or deliver from any confinement, vio- 
lenee, danger, or evil; liberate from actual re- 
straint; remove or withdraw from a state of 
exposure to evil: as, to rescue seamen from 
destruction by shipwreck. 

Ercules rescowed hire, parde, 


And brought hire out of helle agayne to blys. 
Chaucer, Good Women, I. 515. 


That was cleped the rescouse, for that Vortiger was 
rescowed whan Aungis the saisne was slain and chaced 
oute of the place. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 586. 


Draw forth thy weapon, we are beset with thieves; 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man. 
Shak., T. of the &., iii. 2. 238. 


2. In law, to liberaté or take by forcible or il- 


legal means from lawful custody: as, to rescue 
a prisoner from a constable.=gyn, 1 and 2. To re- 
take; recapture. 
II.+ intrans. To go to the rescue. 
For when a chaumbere afire is or an halle, 
Wel more nede is it sodenly rescowe 
Than to dispute, and axe amonges alle, 
How is this candele in the strow yfalle. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 857. 
rescue (1ο5΄ κά), Λ. [Early mod. E. also reskue, 
reskew ; from the verb. The earlier noun was 
rescous, q. V.] 1. The act of rescuing; deliv- 
erance from restraint, violence, danger, or any 
evil. 


By re- 


Spur to the rescue of the noble Talbot. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 3. 19. 





rescue 


Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true love 
Crown’d after trial. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
2. In law, the forcible or illegal taking of a 
person or thing out of the custody of the law. 
Fang. Sir John, I arrest you... . 
Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 
Fang. A rescue! arescue! Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 61. 


Rescue is the forcibly and knowingly freeing another 
from an arrest or imprisonment; and it is generally the 
same offence in the stranger so rescuing as it would have 
been in a gaoler to have voluntarily permitted an escape. 

Blackstone, Com., 1V. x. 
Rescue shott, money paid for the rescue or assistance in 
the rescue of stolen or raided property. See shot. 


Instead of his ain ten milk kye, 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 
And he has paid the rescue shot, 
Baith wi’ goud and white monie. 
Jamie Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 115). 


To make a rescue, to take a prisoner forcibly from the 
custody of an officer. 
Thou gaoler, thou, 

I am thy prisoner; wilt thou suffer them 

To make a rescue ? Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 114. 
=$yn. 1. Release, liberation, extrication redemption. 

rescue-grass (res’kt-gras), n. A species of 

brome-grass, Bromus unioloides. It is native in 
South America, perhaps also in Texas, and has been intro- 
duced with some favor as a forage-grass into several coun- 
tries. In the warmest parts of the southern United States 
it is found valuable, as producing acrop in winter and early 
spring. See prairie-grass. Also called Schrader’s grass. 


rescuer (res’ku-ér), ». One who rescues. 

rescussee (res-ku-sé’), n. [< rescuss(or) + 
-ee1,] In law, the party in whose favor a res- 
cue is made. 

rescussor (res-kus’or), m. [ς ML. rescussor, « 
rescutere, pp. rescussus, rescue: see rescue, res- 
cous.| In law, one who commits an unlawful 
rescue; 8 rescuer. 

resel},v. A Middle English form of raise]. 

rese*},v. A Middle English form of racel. 

research! (ré-sérch’), v. t. [< OF. recercher, re- 
cercer, rechercher, F'. rechercher (= It. ricercare), 
search diligently, inquire into, < re- + cercher, 
search: see search.] To search or examine 
with continued care; examine into or inquire 
about diligently. [Rare. ] 

It is not easy . . . to research with due distinction ... 
in the Actions of Eminent Personages, both how much 
may have been blemished by the envy of others, and what 
was corrupted by their own felicity. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquize, p. 207. 
research! (ré-sérch’), n. [ς OF. recerche, F. 
recherche, F. dial. ressarche, resserche = It. ri- 
cerca, diligent search; from the verb: see re- 
searchi,v.| 1. Diligent inquiry, examination, 
or study; laborious or continued search after 
facts or principles; investigation: as, micro- 
scopical research; historical researches. 
Many medicinal remedys, cautions, directions, curiosi- 


ties, and Arcana, which owe their birth or illustration 
his indefatigable recherches. Evelyn, To Mr. Wotton. 


He sucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return —a rich repast for me. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 112. 
2. In music, an extemporaneous composition 
preluding the performance of a work, and in- 
troducing some of.its leading themes. [Rare.] 
=Syn. 1. Investigation, Inquiry, etc. (see examination), 


exploration. 
research? (re-sérch’), v. [< re- + search.] To 
search again; examine anew. 
researcher (ré-sér’chér), n. [< research1 + -εγλ. 
Cf. F. rechercheur = It. ricercatore.] One who 
makes researches; one who is engaged in re- 
search. 
He was too refined a researcher to lie open to so gross 
an imposition. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 
researchful (ré-séreh’ful), a. [< research! + 
πιω] Full of or characterized by research; 
making research; inquisitive. 
China, in truth, we find more interesting on the surface 
than to a more researchful study. The American, VII, 230. 
reseat (re-sét’), v. t. [ς re- + seat.] 1. To 
seat or set again. 
What! will you adventure to reseat him 
Upon his father’s throne? Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 
2. To put a new seat or new seats in; furnish 
with a new seat or seats: as, to reseat a church. 


Trousers are re-seated and repaired where the material 
is strong enough. 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 33. 
réseau (ra-z0’), π. [I., a net or network, OF. 
resel = It. reticello, anet, < ML. *reticellum, dim. 
of L. rete, a net: see rete.] In lace-making, 
the ground when composed of regular uniform 
meshes, whether of one shape only or of two 
or more shapes alternating. 
The fine-meshed ground, or réseau, which has been held 
to be distinctive of “point d’Alengon.” 
Tineye. Brit., XIV. 186. 
380 . 
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Réseau a brides, bride ground when the brides are ar- 
ranged with great regularity so as to resemble a réseau 
properly so called, or net ground. 


resect (ré-sekt’),v. t ([« L. resectus, pp. of re- 
secare (> It. risecare, risegare = Sp. Pg. resegar 
= OF. resequer, F. réséquer), cut off, cut loose, 
< re-, back, + secare, cut: see section. Cf. risk. ] 
To cut or pare off. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of the advanced 
surgery of the period [Roman empire] is the freedom with 


which bones were resected, including the long bones, the 
lower jaw, and the upper jaw. Hncyc. Brit., XXII. 675. 


Resecting fracture 
which has hit one of the two bones of the forearm or leg, 
or one or two of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones, and 
me taken a piece out of the bone hit without injury to the 
others. 


resectt (ré-sekt’), a. and». [< L. resectus, pp. 
of resecare, cut off: see resect, v.] I, a. Cut 
off; resected. 
I ought reject 
No soul from wished immortalitie, 
But give them durance when they are resect 
From organized corporeitie. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, I. ii. 46. 
ΤΙ. ». In math., the subtangent of a point 
on a curve diminished by the abscissa. 
resection (ré-sek’shon), η. [= F. résection,< LL. 
resectio(n-), a cutting off, trimming, pruning, < 
L. resecare, pp. resectus, cut off: see resect.| The 
act of cutting or paring off; specifically, in 
surg., the removal of the articular extremity 
of a bone. or of the ends of the bones in a false 
articulation; excision of a portion of some part, 
as of a bone or nerve. 
Some surgeons reckoned their resections by the hundred. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 422. 
Resection of the larynx, a partial laryngectomy. 
resectional (ré-sek’shon-al), a. [« resection + 
-al.| Of or pertaining to, or consisting in, re- 
- section. 
Plastic and resectional operations. 
Alien. and Neurol., X. 499. 
Reseda (ré-sé’dii), π. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700) 
(et. F. réséda = D. reseda = G. resede = Sw. 
Dan. reseda), ς L. reseda, a plant, < resedare, 
calm, ς re-, back, + sedare, calm: see sedative. 
According to Pliny (XXVII. 12, 106), the plant 
was so called because it was employed to al- 
lay tumors by prongunang the formula reseda 
morbos.] 1. A genus of dicotyledonous chori- 
etalous plants, type of the family Resedacez. 
t is characterized by cleft or dissected and unequal pet- 
als, by an urn-shaped receptacle dilated behind, bearing 
on one side the ten to forty stamens, and by a capsule 
three-lobed and open at the apex. There are about 52 
species, or many more according to some authors, and all 
very variable. They are most abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean region, especially Spain and northern Africa, found 
also in Syria, Persia, and Arabia. They are erect or de- 
cumbent herbs, with entire or divided leaves, and racemed 
flowers. &. Luteola is said to be diuretic and diaphoretic. 
See mignonette, and, for &. lutea, base-rocket. For R. 


Luteola, see dyer’ 8-weed, weld1, and ash of Jerusalem 
(under ash1) ; also gaude. 
2. [l. c.] A grayish-green tint. 

Resedaces (res-6-da’se-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. P.de 
Candolle, 1813), « Reseda + -acex.] A family 
of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 
order Papavercales, characterized by a curved 
embryo without albumen, a 4- or 8-parted 
calyx, minute glands in place of stipules, an 
open estivation, small and commonly irregu- 
lar petals, and usually numerous stamens. 
There are about 65 species, of 6 genera, all but 13 species 
being included in Reseda, the type. They are annual or 
perennial herbs, with scattered or clustered leaves, which 
are entire, three-parted, or pinnatifid; and with small 
bracted flowers in racemes ΟΥ spikes. Their range is 
mainly that of Reseda, excepting Dipetalia with 4 spe- 
cies in Cape Colony and 1 in California and New Mexico. 


reseek (ré-sék’),v.t.andi. [«re-+seek.] To 
seek again. Imp. Dict. 
reseize (ré-s6éz’), ο. t. [< re- + seize.] 1. To 
seize again; seize a second time.— 2. To put 
into possession of; reinstate: chiefly in such 
phrases as to be reseized of or in (to be repos- 
sessed of). 
Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed was from princedome soverayne, .. . 
And then therein reseized was againe. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 45. 
3. In law, to take possession of, as of lands and 
tenements which have been disseized. 
Whereupon the sheriff is commanded to reseize the land 
and all the chattels thereon, and keep the same in his cus- 


tody till the arrival of the justices of assize. 
Blackstone, Com., III. x. 


reseizer (ré-sé’zér),n. One who reseizes, in any 
sense. 

reseizure (ré-sé’zar), n. [< re- + seizure.] A 
second seizure; the act of seizing again. 


I moved to have a reseizyre of the lands of George More, 
a relapsed recusant, a fugitive, and a practising traytor. 
Bacon, To Cecil. 


a fracture produced by a rifle-ball + 


resemble 


resell (ré-sel’), ο. t [< re- + sell1.] To sell 
again; sell, as what has been recently bought. 
I will not resell that heere which shall bee confuted 
heere-after. Iyly, Euphues and his England, p. 339. 
resemblablet (ré-zem’bla-bl), a. [ς ME. resem- 
blable, < OF. resemblable, < resembler, resemble: 
see resemble.] Capable or admitting of being 
compared; like. 
These arowis that I speke of heere 
Were alle fyve on oon manere, 
And alle werc they resemblable, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 985. 
resemblance (ré-zem’blans),. [< ME. resem- 
blaunce, < OF. resemblance, ressemblance, Β'. res- 
semblance = It. rassembranza; as resemblan(t) 
Ἔ -σ6.] 1..The state or property of resembling 
or being like; likeness; similarity either of ex- 
ternal form or of qualities. 
Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 


Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 
Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Fill, 1. 165. 
It would be easy to indicate many points of resemblance 
between the subjects of Diocletian and the people of that 
Celestial Empire where, during many centuries, nothing 
has been learned or unlearned. . Macaulay, History. 
Very definite resemblances unite the lobster with the 
woodlouse, the kingcrab, the waterflea, and the barnacle, 
and separate them from all other animals. 
Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 102. 
2. Something similar; asimilitude; a point or 
detail of likeness; arepresentation ; an image; 
semblance. 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 
Thee all things living gaze on. 
, Milton, P. Τ.., ix. 538. 
He is then described as gliding through the Garden un- 
der the resemblance of a Mist. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 351. 


The soul whose sight all-quickening grace renews 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views. 
| : _ Cowper, Charity, 1. 896. 
3+. Likelihood; probability. 
Prov. But what likelihood is in that? 
Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 203. 
4+. A simile. 


Been ther none othere maner resemblances 
That ye may likne your parables unto, 
But if a sely wyf be oon of tho? 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 368. 


I will set them all foorth by a triple diuision, exempt- 
ing the generall Similitude as their common Auncestour, 
and I will cal him by the name of Resemblance. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 201. 


5+. Look; regard; show of affection. 


With soft sighes and lovely semblaunces 
He ween’d that his affection entire 
She should aread; many resemblaunces 
To her he made, and many kind remembraunces., 
Spenser, F. Q., III. vii, 16. 
Term of resemblancet, a general name. 
resemblant (ré-zem’blant), a. [< F. ressem- 
blant, ppr. of ressembler, resemble: see resem- 
ble.] Bearing or exhibiting resemblance; re- 
sembling. [Obsolete or rare. ] 

The Spanish woolls are grown originally from the Eng- 
lish sheep, which by that soyle (resemblant to the Downs 
of England)... are come to that fineness. 

Golden Fleece (1657). (Nares.) 


What marvel then if thus their features were 
Resemblant lineaments of kindred birth? Southey. 
resemble (ré-zem’bl), v.; pret. and pp. resem- 
bled, ppr. resembling. [ς ME. resemblen, ς OF. 
resembler, ressambler, ressembler, F. ressembler 
= Pr. ressemblar, ressemlar = It. risembrare, < 
ML. as if *resimulare,< L. re-, again, + simulare, 
simulate, imitate, copy, < similis, like: see simi- 
lar, simulate, semble, and cf. assemble?.] I. 
trans. 1. To be like to; have similarity to, in 

form, figure, or qualities. 
Each one resembled the children of a king. 

Judges viii. 18. 


The soule, in regard of the spiritual and immortall sub- 
stance, resembleth him which is a Spirit. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 16. 


The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it. 

Emerson, Nature. 

2. To represent as like something else; liken; 
compare; note a resemblance. 


Th’ other, al yclad in garments light, ... 
He did resemble to his lady bright; 
And ever his faint hart much earned at the sight. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 21. 
Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto 
shall I resemble it? Luke xiii. 18. 


3t. To imitate; simulate; counterfeit. 
The Chinians... if they would resemble a deformed 


man, they paint him with short habite, great eyes and _ 


beard, and a long nose, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 437. 


Then was I commanded to stand upon a box by the wall, 
and to spread my arms with the needle in them, and to 
resemble the death upon the cross. 

Quoted in S. Clarke’s Examples (1671), p. 270. 


«ζω 


resemble 


II.+ intrans. To be like; have a resemblance; 
appear. 
And Merlyn, that wel resembled to Bretel, cleped the 


porter, .. . and thei dought it was Bretel and Iurdan. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 76. 


An huge tablet this fair lady bar 
In hir handes twain all this to declare, 
Resembling to be fourged all of-new. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4521. 


resembler (ré-zem’blér), π. One who or that 
which resembles. 

Tartar is a body by itself that has few resemblers in the 
world. Boyle, Works, I. 516. 

resembling (ré-zem’bling), a. Like; similar; 
homogeneous; congruous. 

They came to the side of the wood where the hounds 
were,. . . many of them in colour and marks so resem- 
bling that it showed they were of one kind. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Good actions still must be maintained with good, 
As bodies nourished with resembling food. 
Dryden, To His Sacred Majesty, 1. 78. 


resemblingly (ré-zem’bling-li), adv. So as to 
resemble; with resemblance or verisimilitude. 

The angel that holds the book, in the Revelations, de- 
scribes him resemblingly. - Boyle, Works, ΤΙ. 402. 

reseminate (ré-sem’i-nat),v.t. [< L. resemina- 
tus, pp. of reseminare (> It. riseminare = Sp. re- 
sembrar = Pg. resemear = OF. resemer, F. res- 
semer), sow again, beget again, < re-, again, + 
seminare, sow: see seminate. Cf. disseminate.] 
To propagate again; beget or produce again by 
seed. 

Concerning its generation, that without all conjunction 
it [the phoenix] begets and reseminates itself, hereby we 
introduce a vegetable production in animals, and unto 
sensible natures transfer the propriety of plants. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 12. 
resend (ré-send’),v. ¢ [<re- + send.] Tosend 
again; send back; return. 

My book of ‘‘ The hurt of hearing,” &c., I did give unto 


you; howbeit, if you be weary of it, you may re-send it 
again. J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 116. 


Isent toher... 
Tokens and letters which she did resend. 
Shak., All’s Well, iii. 6. 123. 
resent (ré-zent’), v. [ς OF. resentir, ressentir, 
F. ressentir = Pr. resentir = Cat. ressentir = Sp. 
Pg. resentir = It. risentire, < ML. *resentire, feel 
in return, resent, < L. re-, again, + sentire, feel: 
see scent, sense. Cf. assent, consent, dissent.] I, 
trans. 11. To perceive by the senses ; have a 
keen or strong sense, perception, or feeling of; 
be affected by. 
"Tis by my touch alone that you resent 
What objects yield delight, what discontent. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 156. 

Our King Henry the Seventh quickly resented his drift. 

Fuller. (Webster.) 
Hence, specifically —2+. To scent; perceive 
by the sense of smell. 

Perchance, as vultures are said to smell the earthliness 
of a dying corpse; so this bird of prey |the evil spirit whom 
the writer supposes to have personated Samuel (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14)| resented a worse than earthly savour in the soul 
of Saul,—as evidence of his death at hand. 

Fuller, Profane State, v. 4. 
3+. To give the odor of; present to the sense of 
smell. 

Where does the pleasant air resent a sweeter breath? 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 221. 
4+. To have a certain sense or feeling at some- 
thing; take well or ill; have satisfaction from 
or regret for. 

He . . . began, though over-late, to resent the injury he 
had done her. B. Jonson, New Inn, Arg. 


Many here shrink in their Shoulders, and are very sen- 
sible of his Departure, and the Lady Infanta resents it 
more than any. Howell, Letters, I. iii, 25. 


5. Totake ill; consideras an injury or affront; 
be in some degree angry or provoked at; hence, 
also, to show anger by words or acts. 
3 Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offer’d wrong. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 300. 
An injurious or slighting word is thrown out, which we 
think ourselves obliged to resent. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 
Mankind resent nothing so much as the intrusion upon 
them of a new and disturbing truth. 
Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 17. 


6+. To bear; endure. 


Very hot —soultry hot, upon my honour — phoo, my lady 
Whimsey — how does your ladiship resent it? I shall be 
most horribly tann’d. 


D’Urfey, A Virtuous Wife (1680). 
=§ 5. See angerl. 

tt intrans. 1. To have a certain flavor; 
savor. 

Vessels full of traditionary pottage, resenting of the wild 
gourd of human invention. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, iii. 3. 


(Wright.) 
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2. To feel resentment; be indignant. 


When he [Pompey] had carried the consulship for a 
friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, . . . Sylia did 
a little resent thereat. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 


The town highly resented to see a person of Sir William 
Temple's character and merits roughly used. 
Swift, Battle of the Books, Bookseller to the Reader. 
resenter (ré-zen’tér), n. One who resents, in 
any sense of that word. 
resentful (ré-zent’fil), a. [< resent + -ful.] 
Inclined or apt to resent; full of resentment. 
To soften the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, to 


mollify the resentful, are worthy of a statesman. 
Johnson, Works, IT. 647. 
Not for prud’ry’s sake, 
But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 79. 


=§yn. Irascible, choleric, vindictive, ill-tempered. See 


απφετ]. 
resentfully (ré-zent’ful-i), adv. Ina resentful 
manner; with resentment. 
resentiment} (ré-zen’ti-ment), . [ς ML. *re- 
sentimentum ; <resentment.| 1. Feeling or sense 
of anything; the state of being deeply affected 
by anything. 

I. . . choose rather, being absent, to contribute what 
aydes I can towards its remedy, than, being present, to re- 
new her sorrows by such expressions of resentiment as of 
course use to fall from friends. 

Evelyn, To his Brother, G. Evelyn. 
2. Resentment. 
Though this king might have resentiment 
And will t’ avenge him of this injury. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 5. 
resentingly (ré-zen’ting-li), adv, 14. With deep 
sense or strong perception. 

Nor can I secure myself from seeming deficient to him 

that more resentingly considers the usefulness of that trea- 


tise in that I have not added another of superstition. 
Dr. H. More, Philosophical Writings, Gen. Pref. 


2. With resentment, or a sense of wrong or 


affront. 
resentive (ré-zen’tiv), a. [< resent + -ive.] 
Quick to feel an injury or affront; resentful. 
From the keen resentive north, 
By long oppression, by religion rous’d, 
The guardian army came. Thomson, Liberty, iv. 
resentment (ré-zent’ment),”. [Early mod. E. 
also resentiment, ressentiment; ς OF. (and F.) 
ressentiment = Sp. resentimiento = Pg. resenti- 
mento = It. risentimento, < ML. *resentimentum, 
perception, feeling, resentment, < resentire, 
feel, resent: see resent and -ment.] 11. The 
state of feeling or perceiving; strong or clear 
sensation, feeling, or perception; conviction; 
impression. 
It is a greater wonder that so many of them die with so 
little resentment of their danger. Jer. Taylor. 


You cannot suspect the reality of my resentments when 
I decline not so criminal an evidence thereof. 
Parker, Platonic Philosophy, Dedication. 


2. The sense of what is done to one, whether 


good orevil. (at) A strong perception of good; grati- 
tude. 


We need not now travel so far as Asia or Greece for in- 
stances to enhaunse our due resentments of God’s benefits. 
J. Walker, Hist. Eucharist. (Nares.) 


By a thankful and honourable recognition, the convoca- 
tion of the church of Ireland has transmitted in record to 
posterity their deep resentment of his singular services 
and great abilities in this whole affair. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 74. 


(b) A deep sense of injury; the excitement of passion 
which proceeds from asense of wrong offered to one’s self 
or one’s kindred or friends; strong displeasure; anger. 


In the two and thirtieth Year of his Reign, King Edward 
began to shew his Resentment of the stubborn Behaviour 
of his Nobles towards him in Times past. 

Laker, Chronicles, p. 99. 
Not youthful kings in battle seized alive... 
Τεν felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravish’d hair. 

Pope, R. of the L., iv. 9. 

Resentment is a union of sorrow and malignity; a com- 
bination of a passion which all endeavor to avoid with a 
passion which all concur to detest. Johnson, Rambler. 


Although the exercise of resentment is beset with nu- 
merous incidental pains, the one feeling of gratified ven- 
geance is a pleasure as real and indisputable as any form 
of human delight. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 142. 


=Syn. 2. (b) Vexation, Indignation (see anger1), irritation, 
rankling, grudge, heart-burning, animosity, vindictive- 
ness. 

reseratet (res’e-rat), v.t. [ς L. reseratus, pp. 
of reserare, unlock, unclose, disclose (> It. riser- 
rare = OF. (and F.) resserrer, shut up again), < 
re-, back, + sera, a bar for fastening a door (< 
serere, join, bind 1).] To unlock; open. 

There appears no reason, or at least there has been none 
given that I know of, why the reserating operation (if I 
may so speak) of sublimate should be confined to anti- 
mony. Boyle, Works, III. 79. 

reservancet (ré-zér’vans), n. [= It. riserbanza, 
riservanza; as reserve + -αποθ.] Reservation. 


* sy / 
reserve (ré-zérv’), v. ¢.; 


reserve 

We [Edward R.] are pleased that the Reservance of our 

Rights and Titles . . . be in general words. 
Bp. Burnet, Records, II. ii. No. 50. 
reservation (rez-ér-va’shon), n. [ς OF. reser- 
vation, Β'. réservation = Pr. reservatio = Sp. re- 
servacion = Pg. γεδεγυαφᾶο = It. riserbazione, ri- 
servazione, reservazione,< ML. reservatio(n-),< L. 
reservare, reserve: see reserve.] 1. The act of 
reserving or keeping back; reserve; conceal- 
ment or withholding from disclosure. 

I most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to make some 
reservation of your wrongs. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 3. 260. 
2. Something withheld, either not expressed or 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. 

He has some reservation, 
Some concealed purpose, and close meaning sure. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 
3. In the United States, a tract of the public 
land reserved for some special use, as for 
schools, the use of Indians, ete.: as, the Crow 
reservation. Also reserve. 

The first record [of Concord] now remaining is that of a 
reservation of land for the minister, and the appropriation 
of new lands as commons or pastures to some poor men. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
4+. The state of being treasured up or kept in 
store; custody; safe keeping. 


He will’d me 
In heedfull’st reservation to bestow them [prescriptions]. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 3. 231. 


5. In law: (a) An express withholding of cer- 
tain rights the surrender of which would other- 
wise follow or might be inferred from one’s act 
(Mackeldey); a clause or part of an instrument 
by which something is reserved. 
I gave you all,... 

Made you my guardians, my depositaries; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 

With such a number. Shak., Lear, ii,4,255, 
(0) Technically, in the law of conveyancing, a 
clause by which the grantor of real property 
reserves to himself, or himself and his suc- 
cessors in interest, some new thing to issue 
out of the thing granted, as distinguished from 
excepting a part of the thing itself. Thus, if a 
man conveys a farm, saving to himself a field, this is an 
exception ; but if he saves to himself a right of way through 
a field, this is a reservation. (c) The right ereated 
by such a clause.—6. Eccles.: (a) The act or 
practice of retaining or preserving part of the 
consecrated eucharistic elements or species, 
especially that of bread, unconsumed for a 
shorter or longer period after the celebration 
of the sacrament. The practice has existed from early 
times, and is still in use in the Roman Catholic, the Greek, 
and other churches, especially to provide for the com- 
munion of the sick and prisoners. (0) In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the act of the Pope in reserv- 
ing to himself the right to nominate to certain 

enefices. 

On the 1Istof October he [the Pope] appointed Reynolds 
by virtue of the reservation, and immediately filled up the 
see of Worcester which Reynolds vacated. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 384. 
Indian reservation, a tract of land reserved by the 
State or nation as the domain of Indians. [U.8.]— Mental 
reservation, the intentional withholding of some word 
or clause necessary to convey fully the meaning of the 


speaker or writer; the word or clause so withheld. Also 
called mental restriction. 


Almost all [Roman Catholic] theologians hold that it is 
sometimes lawful to use a mental reservation which may 
be, though very likely it will not be, understood from the 
circumstances. Thus, a priest may deny that he knows a 
crime which he has only learnt through sacramental con- 
fession. Rom, Cath. Dict., p. 572. 
Reservation να, the system by which Indians have 
been provided for, and to some extent governed, by con- 
fining them to tracts of public lands reserved for the pur- 
pose, and excepting them from the rights and obligations 
of ordinary citizens. [U. 8.] ; 

reservative (ré-zér’va-tiv), a. [< reserve + 
-ative. Cf. conservative.] Tending to reserve 
or keep; keeping; reserving. 


reservatory (ré-zér’va-to-ri), n.; pl. reserva- 


tories (-riz). [= F. réservoir (> E. reservoir) = 
Sp. Pg. reservatorio, < ML. reservatorium, a 
storehouse, < L. reservare, keep, reserve: see 
reserve. Doublet of reservoir.) A place in 
which things are reserved or kept. 


How I got such notice of that subterranean reservatory 
as to make a computation of the water now concealed 
therein, peruse the propositions concerning earthquakes. 
Woodward. 


pret. and pp. reserved, 


pr. reserving. [ς ME. reserven, ς OF. reserver, 


. réserver = Pr. Sp. Pg. reservar = It. riser- 
bare, riservare, reservare, < L. reservare, keep 
back, ς re-, back, + servare, keep: see serve. Cf. 
conserve, observe, preserve.| 1. To keep back; 
keep in store for future or other use; preserve}; 
withhold from present use for another pur- 
pose; keep back for a time: as, a reserved seat. 





reserve 
Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, which I have 
reserved against the time of trouble? Job xxxviii. 22, 23. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgement. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 69. 
His great powers of painting he reserves for events of 
which the slightest details are interesting. 
Macaulay, History. 
2+. To preserve; keep safe; guard. 
One in the prison, 
That should by private order else have died, 
I have reserved alive. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 472. 


In the other two destructions, by deluge and earth- 
quake, it is farther to be noted that the remnant of peo- 
ple which hap to be reserved are commonly ignorant. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887). 


At Alexandria, where two goodly pillars of Theban mar- 
ble reserve the memory of the place. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 96. 
Farewel, my noble Friend, cheer up, and reserve your- 
self for better Days. Howell, Letters, ii. 76. 
3. To make an exception of; except, as from 
the conditions of an agreement. 


War. Shall our condition stand? 
Char. It shall; 
Only reserved, you claim no interest 
In any of our towns of garrison. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL., v. 4. 167. 


The old Men, Women, and sicke Folkes were reserued 
from this Tribute. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 876. 
=Syn. 1. Reserve, Retain, etc. See keep. 

reserve (ré-zérv’),”. [ς OF. reserve, F. réserve 
= Sp. Pg. reserva = It. riserba, riserva, a store, 
reserve; from the verb: see reserve, v.] 1. The 
act of reserving or keeping back.—2. That 
which is reserved or kept for other or future 
use; that which is retained from present use 
or disposal. 


Where all is due, make no reserve. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 1 


Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice, 
Amidst their virtues, a reserve of vice. 
Pope, Epil. to Rowe’s Jane Shore. 
8. Something in the mind withheld from dis- 
closure; a reservation. 
However any one may concur in the general scheme, 
it is still with certain reserves and deviations. 
Addison, Freeholder. (Latham.) 
4. Self-imposed restraint of freedom in words 
or actions; the habit of keeping back or re- 
straining the feelings; a certain closeness or 
coldness toward others; caution in personal 
behavior. 


Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve to modesty, 
which I now find has its origin in pride. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, iv. 
Fasting and prayer sit well upon a priest, 
A decent caution and reserve at least. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 404. 
Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn, 
Such fine reserve and noble reticence. 
Tennyson, Geraint, 


5. An exception; something excepted. 
Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve. 
Dr, J. Rogers. 


Is knowledge so despised, 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? 
Milton, P. L., v. 61. 


In the minds of almost all religious persons, even in the 
most tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is admitted 
with tacit reserves. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, i. 
6. In law, reservation.—7. In banking, that 
part of capital which is retained in order to 
meet average liabilities, and is therefore not 
employed in discounts or temporary loans. See 
bank2, 4. 


They (the precious metals] are employed as reserves in 
banks, or other hands, forming the guarantee of paper 
money and cheques, and thus becoming the instrument of 
the wholesale payments of society. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 865. 


8. Milit.: (a) The body of troops, in an army 
drawn up for battle, reserved to sustain the 
other lines as occasion may require; a body of 
troops kept for an exigency. (b) That part 
of the fighting force of a country which is in 
' general held back, and upon which its defense 
is thrown when its regular forces are inade- 


quate or defeated: as, the naval reserve. In 
countries where compulsory service exists, as Germany, an 
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and in the present State of Ohio, which the State of Con- 
necticut, in ceding its claims upon western lands, reserved 
to itself for the purposes of a school fund.— Gold reserve, 
the gold held by the United States treasury for the re- 
demption of United States notes. ‘This fund was first ac- 
cumulated for the resumption of specie payments, and at 
that date (Jan. 1, 1879) amounted to over $114,000,000. 
By the provisions of the act of July 12, 1882, it was prac- 
tically fixed at $100,000,000. In April, 1893, it first fell 
below this sum as a result of the policy of the treasury 
(under the “parity” clause of the act of July 14, 1890) in 
paying the treasury notes of 1890, on demand, in gold; 
and by January, 1894, fell to $65,650,000. To replenish 
the fund the government sold bonds — $50,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. bonds in January, 1894; $50,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
bonds in November, 1894; about $62,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds in February, 1895; and $100,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds in January, 1896.—In reserve, in store; in keep- 
ing for other or future use.—Reserve air. Same as re- 
sidual air (which see, under air1).—Without reserve. 
See the quotation. 

When a sale is announced as without reserve — whether 
the announcement be contained in the written partic- 
ulars or be made orally by the auctioneer — that, accord- 
ing to all the cases, both at law and in equity, means not 
merely that the property will be peremptorily sold, but 
that neither the vendor nor any one acting for him will 
bid at the auction. Bateman. 


=Syn. 1. Retention.—4, Restraint, distance. 
reserved (ré-zérvd’), p. a. 1. Kept for an- 
other or future use; retained; kept back. | 
He hath reasons reserved to himself, which our frailty 
cannot apprehend. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 657. 


2. Showing reserve in behavior; backward in 
communicating one’s thoughts; not open, free, 
or frank; distant; cold; shy; coy. 
The man I trust, if shy to me, 
Shall find me as reserv’d as he. 
Cowper, Friendship. 
New England's poet, soul reserved and deep, 
November nature with a name of May. 


Lowell, Agassiz, iii. 5. 
8. Retired; secluded. [Rare.] 


They [the pope or ruffe] will usually lie, abundance of 
them together, in one reserved place, where the water is 
deep and runs quietly. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. Major), p. 236, i. 150. 


4. In decorative art, left of the color of the 
background, as when another color is worked 
upon the ground to form a new ground, the 
pattern being left of the first color.—Case re- 
served. See casel.—Reserved case, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a sin the power to absolve from which is reserved to 
the Pope or his legate, the ordinary of the diocese, or a 
prelate of a religious order, other confessors 1. 5 being 
allowed to give absolution. A sin, to be reserved, must 
be external (one of word or deed), and sufficiently proved. 
No sin is reserved in the case of a persoa in articulo mor- 
tis.— Reserved list, in the British navy, a list of the offi- 


cers of the Royal Naval Resczve, of which the total force is 
about 23,000. They are largely officers in the merchant ser- 


vice possessing certain required qualitications, who, after 
appointment in the Naval Reserve, are required to undergo 
periodical “training.” They receive annual training fees, 
and can be called into active service in the Royal Navy 
for drill or by royal proclamation in war, etc.— Reserved 
power, in Scots law, a reservation made in deeds, settle- 
ments, etc. Reserved powers arc of different sorts: 2s, a 
reservel power of burdening a property ; a reserved power 
to revoke or recall a settlement or other deed.— Reserved 
powers, in U. 5. const. law, powers pertaining to sover- 
eignty, but not delegated to a representative body ; more 
specifically, those powers of the people which are not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution of the 
country, but remain with the respective States. The na- 
tional government possesses no powers but such as have 
been delegated to it. The States have all that they in- 
herited from the British Parliament, except such as they 
have surrendered, either by delegation to the United 
States, or by prohibition, in their respective constitu- 
tions or in the Constitution of the United States. = Syn. 
1, Excepted, withheld.—2, Restrained, cautious, uncom- 
municative, unsocial, unsociable, taciturn. 
reservedly (ré-zér’ved-li), adv. In a reserved 
manner; with reserve; without openness or 


frankness; cautiously; coldly. 
He speaks reservedly, but he speaks with force. Pope. 
Teservedness (ré-zér’ved-nes), n. The chavr- 
acter of being reserved; closeness; lack of 
frankness, openness, or freedom. 


A certain reserv’dnesse of naturall disposition, and morall 
discipline learnt out of the noblest Philosophy. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 


reservee (rez-ér-vé’), n. [< F. réservé, pp. of 


réserver, reserve: see reserve.] In law, one to resettlement (ré-set’l-n.9nt), ο. 


whom anything is reserved. 


reset? (ré-set’), v. t. and 4. 


resettable (ré-set’a-bl), a. 


resetter! (ré-set’ér), n. 


resetter? (ré-set’ér), n. 


reshipment 


The fly-wheel is a vast reservoir into which the engine 
pours its energy, sudden floods alternating with droughts, 
but these succeed each other so rapidly, and the area of 
the reservoir is so vast, that its level remains uniform. 

R. S. Ball, Exper. Mechanics, p. 267. 
Specifically—2. A place where water collects 
naturally or is stored for use when wanted, as 
to supply a fountain, a canal, or a city, or for 
any other purpose. 

There is not a spring or fountain but are well provided 
with huge cisterns and reservoirs of rain and snow water. 

Addison. 

Here was the great basin of the Nile that received every 
drop of water, even from the passing shower to the roar- 
ing mountain torrent that drained from Central Africa 
toward the north. This was the great reservoir of the 
Nile. Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 253. 
3. In anat., a receptacle. See receptaculum. 
— 4. In bot.: (a) One of the passages or cavities 
found in many plant-tissues, in which are se- 
ereted and stored resins, oils, mucilage, ete. 
More frequently called receptacle. De Bary, 
Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 202.. (b) A seed or 
any organ of a plant in which surplus assimi- 
lated matter (reserve material) is stored up for 
subsequent use.— Mucilage-reservoirs, See muci- 


lage.— Reservoir of Pecquet. Same as receptaculum 
chylt (which see, under receptaculum). 


reservoir (réz’ér-vwor), ο. t. [< reservoir, n.] 
To furnish with a reservoir; also, to collect and 
store in a reservoir. 

Millions of pools of oil have been lost, owing to the in- 
efficient way in which it is reservoired and stored. 
Sci. Amer., N. Β., LVIII. 52. 
reservor (ré-zér’vor), π. [< reserve + -orl,] 
In law, one who reserves. Story. 

reset! (ré-set’), nm. [ς ME. reset, etc., < OF. re- 
cet, receit, ete.: see receipt, n.] 1+. Same as re- 
ceipt, 5, 6.—2. In Scots law, the receiving and 
harboring of an outlaw or a criminal.— Reset of 
theft, the offense of receiving and keeping goods know- 
ing them to be stolen, and with an intention to conceal 
and withhold them from the owner. 

ae resetted, ppr. 
F 


reset! (ré-set’),v. t.; pret. and 
resetting. [< ME. reseten, εἴο.,ς OF. receter, etc., 
receive: see receipt, v.] 11. Sameas receipt.— 
2. In Scots law, to receive and harbor (an out- 
law or criminal); receive (stolen goods). 
We shall see if an English hound is to harbour and reset 
the Southrons here. Scott. 
Gif ony ydil men, that has not to live of thare awin to 
leif apon, be resett within the lande.. . 
Quotedin Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 338. 
[< re- + setl.] To 
set aeuin, in any sense of the word set. 
reset? (ré-set’), η. [< reset?,v.] 1. The act of 
resetting.—2. In printing, matter set over 


again. 
[ς reset2 + -able.] 
Capable of being reset. 
Cups... withgems. . 
Moveable and resettable at will. 
Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, iv. 
[< reset! + -erl.] In 
Scots law, a receiver of stolen goods; also, one 
who harbors a criminal. 
I thought him an industrious, peaceful man—if he 


turns resetter of idle companions and night-walkers, the 
place must be rid of him. Scott, Abbot, xxxv. 


Wicked thieves, oppressors, and peacebreakers and re- 
setters of theft. 
Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 349. 
[< reset? + -er1.] One 
who resets or places again. 


resettle (ré-set’1), v. [<re- + settle2.] I, trans. 


To settle again; specifically, to install again, 
as a minister in a parish. 

Will the house of Austria yield . . . the least article 
of strained and even usurped prerogative, to resettle the 
minds of those princes in the alliance who are alarmed at 
the consequences of . . . the emperor’s death? 

Swift, Conduct of the Allies, 

II, intrans. To become settled again; spe- 
cifically, to be installed a second time or anew 
in a parish. 

[< resettle + 
-ment.] The act of resettling, or the process 


infantry soldier after serving two years with his regiment Teserver (re-zér’vér),n. Onewho or that which or state of being resettled, in any sense. 


is enrolled in the reserve, where he remains five years. 
The reserves are called into active service only for mancu- 
vers and when it is necessary to raise the army from a 
peace- to a war-footing. Thereserve is counted as a part 
of the standing army. (c) A magazine of warlike 
stores situated between an army and its base 
of operations.—9, In theol., the system accord- 
ing to which only that part of the truth is set 


before the people which they are regarded as κ 
able to comprehend.—10. In calico-printing reservoir (rez’ér-vwor), n. 


and other processes, same as resist, 2.—11. 


Same as reservation, 3.—Connecticut Reserve, 
Connecticut Western Reserve, or Western Reserve, 


reserves. 
reservist (ré-zér’vist), η. 


resh! (resh), a. 
[ς F. *réserviste; as Fresh; recent. Halliwell. 


[Origin obseure. Cf. rash1.] 


reserve + -ist.] A soldier who belongs to the resh2 (resh), ». A frequent dialectal variant 


reserve. [Recent.] 


The town was full of the military reserve, out for the 
French autumn manceuvres, and the reservists walked 
speedily and wore their formidable great-coats. 

R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, 


storehouse, reservoir: see reservatory. Doublet 
of reservatory.] 1. A place where anything is 
kept in store: usually applied to a large recep- 


the name given to the region, lying south of Lake Erie tacle for fluids or liquids, as gases or oils. 


reshape (ré-shap’), v. ¢. 


reship (ré-ship’), v. t. i 
Ρ. 172 again: as, goods reshipped to Chicago. 
[< F. réservoir, a reshipment (ré-ship’ ment), n. 


of rushi, 

[< re- + shape.] To 
shape again; give a new shape to. 

[< re- + ship.] To ship 


[< reship + 
-ment.| 1. The act of shipping a second time; 
specifically, the shipping for exportation of 
what has been imported.—2, That which is 
reshipped. | 


resiance 


resiancet (rez’i-ans), απ. [< OF. *reseance, *re- 
siance, resseance, < ML. residentia, residence: 
see residence, and ef. séance. Doublet of resi- 
dence.| Residence; abode. 
Resolved there to make his resiance, the seat of his prin- 
cipality. Knolles, 1174 G. (Nares.) 
The King forthwith banished all Flemmings.. . out 
of his Kingdome, Commanding . . . (.. . his Merchant- 
Adventurers) which had a Resiance in Antwerp, to return. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 130. 
resiant} (rez’i-ant), α. απᾶ ». [< OF. resiant, 
reseant, resseant, ς L. residen(t-)s, resident: see 
resident. Doublet of resident.] I, a. Resident; 
dwelling. 
Articles conceiued and determined for the Commission 
of the Merchants of this company resiant in Prussia. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 259. 


I have already 
Dealt by Umbrenus with the Allobroges 
Here resiant in Rome. B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 3. 


Resiant rolls, in ἴαιο, rolls naming the resiants or resi- 
dents in a tithing, etc., called over by the steward on 
holding court-leet. 


ΤΙ. α. A resident. 

Touching the custom of “suit and service” (i, e., grind- 
ing corn, ὥς.) of the “restants and inhabitants of Whal- 
ley” to said antient mills... 

Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, ΧΙ. 79. 


All manner of folk, restants or subjects within this his 
{the King of England’s] realm. 
Quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., iii., note. 
reside (ré-zid’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. resided, ppr. 
residing. [= D. resideren = G. residiren = Dan. 
residere = Sw. residera, ς OF. resider, vernacu- 
larly resier, F. résider = Sp. Pg. residir = It. 
risedere, < L. residere, remain behind, reside, 
dwell, < re-, back, + sedere, sit (= E. sit): see 
sit. Cf. preside.] 1. To dwell permanently or 
for a considerable time; have a settled abode 
for a time, or a dwelling or home; specifically, 
to be in official residence (said of holders of 
benefices, etc.). | 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 
hak., M. for M., iii. 1. 122. 
These Sirens resided in certain pleasant islands. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, vi. 
Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides. 
Burns, Flow Gently, sweet Afton. 
2. To abide or be inherent in, as a quality; in- 
here. 
Excellence, and quantity of energy, reside in mixture 
and composition, Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
It is in man and not in his circumstances that the secret 
of his destiny resides. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 21. 
3+. To sink to the bottom, as of liquids; settle; 
subside, in general. 
The madding Winds are hush’d, the Tempests cease, 
And ev’ry rowling Surge resides in Peace. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
=Syn. 1. Sojowrn, Continue, etc. (see abidel), be domi- 
ciled, be domiciliated, make a home. 

residence (rez’i-dens), π. [ς ME. residence, < 
OF. residence, F. résidence = Pr. residensa, re- 
sidencia = Sp. Pg. residencia = It. residenzia, 
residenza (= D. residentie = G. residenz = Dan. 
residents = Sw. residens, < F.), < ML. residentia, 
< L. residen(t-)s, resident: see resident. Doub- 
let of resiance.} 1. The act of residing or 
dwelling in a place permanently or for a con- 
siderable time. 
What place is this? 
Sure, something more than human keeps residence here. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, ii. 2. 
I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence. Milton, P. L., ii. 999. 
Ambassadors in ancient times were sent on special oc- 
casions by one nation to another. Their residence at for- 
eign courts is a practice of modern growth. 
Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 89. 


2. A place of residing or abode; especially, 
the place where a person resides; a dwelling; 
a habitation. 


Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power. 
hak., R. and J., ii. 3. 24. 
Whatisman?... 
Once the blest residence of truth divine. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 387. 
In front of this esplanade [Plaza de los Algibes] is the 
splendid pile commenced by Charles V., and intended, it 
is said, to eclipse the residence of the Moorish kings. 
Irving, Alhambra, p. 57. 


3. That in which anything permanently rests 
or inheres. 

But when a king sets himself to bandy against the high- 
est court and residence of all his regal power, he then, in 
the single person of a man, fights against his own majesty 
and kingship. Milton. 
4. A remaining or abiding where one’s duties 
lie, or where one’s occupation is properly car- 
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ried on; eccles., the presence of a bishop in his 
diocese, a canon in his cathedral or collegiate 
church, or a rector or an incumbent in his bene- 
fice: opposed to non-residence. 

He is ever in his parish; he keepeth residence at all 
times. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Residence on the part of the students appears to have 
been sometimes dispensed with [at the university of Siena]. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 837. 
5. In law: (a) The place where a man’s habi- 
tation is fixed without any present intention of 
removing it therefrom; domicile. (b) An es- 
tablished abode, fixed for a considerable time, 
whether with or without a present intention of 
ultimate removal. A man cannot fix an intentionally 
temporary domicile, for the intention that it be tempo- 
rary makes it in law no domicile, though the abode may 
be sufficiently fixed to make it in law a residence in this 
sense. A man may have two residences, but only one can be 
his domicile. The bankruptcy law uses the term residence 
specifically, as contradistinguished from domicile, so as to 
free cases under it from the difficult and embarrassing 
presumptions and circumstances upon which the distinc- 
tions between domicile and residence rest. Residence is 
a fact easily ascertained, domicile a question difficult of 
proof, It is true that the two terms are often used as 
synonymous, but in law they have distinct meanings, 
(Bump.) See resident. 


Residence is to be taken in its jural sense, so that a 
transient absence does not interrupt it. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iii., p. 438. 
6+. (a) The settling or settlement of liquors; 
the process of clearing, as by the settling of 
sediment. (b) That which settles or is depos- 
ited, as the thick part of wine that has grown 
old in bottle. 

Hipostasi [It.],a substance. Also residence in vrine flit- 
ting toward the bottom. Florio. 
(c) Any residue or remnant. 


When meate is taken quyte awaye, 
And voyders in presence, 
Put you your trenchour in the same, 
And all your resydence. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 80. 


Divers residences of bodies are thrown away as soon as 
the distillation or calcination of the body that yielded them 
is ended. Boyle. 


=§$yn. 1. Domiciliation, inhabitancy, sojourn, stay.—2. 
Home, domicile, mansion. See abidel. 

residencer (rez’i-den-sér), ». [ς ME. residen- 
cer, ς OF. residencier, < ML. residentiarius, a 
clergyman in residence: see residentiary.] A 
clergyman in residence. 


Alle prechers, residencers, and persones that ar greable 
[of similar degree]... 
They may be set semely at a squyers table. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 189. 


Their humanity is a legge [bow] to the Residencer, their 
learning a Chapter, for they learne it commonly before 
they read it. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, The Common Singing-men 
{in Cathedrall Churches. 
residency (rez’i-den-si), ”.; pl. residencies 
(-siz). [As residence (see -cy).] 1. Same as 
residence. 

That crime, which hath so great a tincture and residency 
in the will that from thence only it hath its being criminal. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 415. 
Specifically—2. The official residence of a 
British resident at the court of a native prince 
in India. 

Sir Henry Lawrence immediately took steps to meet the 
danger [the mutiny in Lucknow] by fortifying the resi- 
dency and accumulating stores. Encyc. Brit., XV. 50. 
3. A province or administrative division in 
some of the islands of the Dutch East Indies. 

resident (rez’i-dent),a.andn. [ς ME. resident, 
ς OF. resident, residant (vernacularly reseant, 
resiant: see resiant), F. résident, résidant = Pr. 
resident = Sp. Pg. It. residente, ς L. residen(t-)s, 
ppr. of residere, remain behind, reside: see 
reside.] JI, a. 1. Residing; having a seat or 
dwelling; dwelling or having an abode in a 
place for a continuance of time. 


The forain merchants here resident are for the most part 
English. Sandys, Travailes, p. 7. 


Authority herself not seldom sleeps, 
Though resident, and witness of the wrong. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 594. 
οἱ. Fixed; firm. 

The watery pavement is not stable and resident like a 
rock. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 829. 
3. In zoél.: (a) Remaining in a place the whole 
year; not migratory: said especially of birds. 
(b) Pertaining to or consisting of residents: 
as, the resident fauna; a resident theory.—4. 
Having one’s abode in a given place in pursuit 
of one’s duty or occupation: as, he is minister 
resident at that court. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. One who or that which resides or 
dwells in a place permanently or for a consid- 
erable time; one residing: as, the American 
residents of Paris.— 2. In law, one who has a 
residence in the legal sense. See residence. 


residental (rez’i-den-tal), a. 


residenter (rez’i-den-tér), n. 


residential (rez-i-den’shal), a. 


resider (ré-zi’dér), η. 


residewt, ”. _ 
residual (ré-zid’i-al), a. and n. 
ας ΝΤ, *residualis, < L. residuum, residue: see re- 


residual 


Resident and its contrary, non-resident, are more common- 
ly used to refer to abode, irrespective of the absence of 
intention to remove. 


3. A public minister who resides at a foreign 
court: the name is usually given to ministers of 
a rank inferior to that of ambassadors. 

We have receiv’d two Letters from your Majesty, the 


one by your Envoy, the other transmitted to us from our 
Resident Philip Meadows. 


Milton, Letters of State, Oct. 13, 1658. 

This night, when we were in bed, came the resident of 
several princes (a serious and tender man) to find us out. 
Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

4. In zool., an animal, or a species of animal, 
which remains in the same place throughout 
the year: distinguished from migrant or visi- 
tant: said especially of birds.—5. In feudal 
law, a tenant who was obliged to reside on his 
lord’s land, and not to depart from it.—6.-In 
India: (a) Previous to the organization of the 
civil service, a chief of one of the commercial 
establishments of the East India Company. 
(b) Later, a representative of the viceroy at an 
important native court, as at Lucknow or Delhi. 
— 7. The governor of a residency in the Dutch 
East Indies.=$§yn., 1. Inhabitant, inhabiter, dweller, 


sojourner. 
[< resident +-al.] 
Residential. [Rare.] 
The beautiful residental apartments of the Pitti Palace. 
H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 303. 
[< late ME. resi- 
denter, < resident + -erl. Cf. residencer.] A 
resident. [Scotch and U. 8.] 

I write as a residenter for nearly three years, having an 
intimate acquaintance with “the kingdom” [of Fife) of 
some fifteen years’ standing. ΔΝ. and Φ., 7th ser., ΙΧ. 92. 
[< residence 
(ML. residentia) + -al.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to residence ortoresidents; adapted or in- 
tended for residence. 

Such I may presume roughly to call a residential exten- 
sion. Gladstone. 


It [a medical college for women] has no residential hall, 
nor is it desirable, perhaps, that it should have any. 
Fortnightly Rev., N.S8., XX XIX. 24. 
It may be added that residential has been good English 
at least since 1690. 
J. A. H. Murray, in N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 134. 


residentiary (rez-i-den’shia-ri), a. and n. [< 


ML. residentiarius, being in residence, a clergy- 
man in residence, < residentia, residence: see 
residence.| I, a. 1. Having or keeping a resi- 
dence; residing; especially (eccles.), bound to 
reside a certain time at a cathedral church: as, 
a canon residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

Christ was the conductor of the Israelites into the land 
of Canaan, and their residentiary guardian. Dr. H. More. 


There was express power given to the bishops of Lin- 
coln and London alone to create another residentiary can- 
onry in their own patronage. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXITTI. 180. 


2. Of or pertaining to a residentiary. 


Dr. John Taylor died 1766, at his residentiary house, 
Amen Corner. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 447. 

II, 2.; pl. residentiaries (-riz). 1. One who 
or that which is resident. 

Faith, temperance, patience, zeal, charity, hope, humil- 
ity, are perpetual residentiaries in the temple of their [re- 
generate] souls. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 11. 55. 

The residentiary, or the frequent visitor of the favoured 
spot. Coleridge. 
2. An ecelesiastic who keeps a certain resi- 
dence. 

It was not then unusual, in such great churches. to have 
many men who were temporary residentiaries, but of an 
apostolical and episcopal authority. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 183. 


residentiaryabip (rez-i-den’shia-ri-ship), x. 


[ς residentiary + -ship.] The station of a resi- 
dentiary. Imp. Dict. 


residentship (rez’i-dent-ship), n. [« resident + 


-ship.| The functions or dignity of a resident; 
the condition or station of a resident. 

The Prince Elector did afterwards kindly invite him 
[Theodore Haak] to be his Secretary, but he, loving Soli- 
tude, declined that employment, as he did the Residentship 
at London for the City of Hamburgh. 

Wood, Athenz Oxon., 11. 845. 


One who resides or has 
residence. 

An obsolete form of residue. 

[= F. résiduel, 


siduum, residue.| I, a. Pertaining to or having 
the character of a residuum; remaining.— Re- 
sidual abscess. (a) A collection of pus forming in or 
around the cicatrix of a previous inflammation. (0) A 
chronic abscess in which the contents have been mostly 
absorbed.— Residual air. See air!.— Residual analy- 
sist, the calculus of differences. This is the old desig- 
nation, employed by Landen, 1764.— Residual calculus, 


lone 


residual 


the calculus of residuals or residues, See II.—Residual 
cree ys a charge of electricity spontaneously acquired by 
coated glass, or any other coated dielectric arranged as a 
condenser after a discharge, apparently owing to the slow 
return to the surface of that part of the original charge 
which had penetrated within the dielectric, as in the Ley- 
den jar. (Faraday.) In such cases there is said to be elec- 
tric absorption. It is doubtless due to the fact that the 
solid dielectric does not immediately recover from the 
strain resulting from the electric stress. Also called di- 
electric after-working.— Residual estate, residuary es- 
tate.— Residual e, in geom., the figure remaining 
after subtracting a less from a greater.— Residual mag- 
netism, See magnetism.— Residual quantity, in aly., 
a binomial connected by the sign — (minus): thus, a — B, 
a — V bare residual quantities. 

II. π. 1. A remainder; especially, the re- 
mainder of an observed quantity, after sub- 
tracting so much as can be accounted for in 
a given way.—2. The integral of a function 
round a closed contour in the plane of com- 

lex quantity inclosing a value for which the 

unction becomes infinite, this integral being 
divided by 277. An earlier definition, amounting to 
the same thing, was the coefficient of z—'! in the develop- 
ment of the function α in a sum of two series, one ac- 
cording to ascending, the other according to descending 
powersofz. Ifthe oval includes only one value for which 
the function becomes infinite, the residual is said to be 
taken for or with respect to that value. Also residue. 
3. Asystem of points which, together with an- 
other system of points of which it is said to be 
the residual, makes up all the intersections of 
a@ given curve with a plane cubic curve.— Inte- 
Sa residual the residual obtained by extending the in- 
egration round a contour including several values of the 
variable for which the function becomes infinite.— Total 
residual, the residual obtained by integrating round a 
contour including all the values of the variable for which 
the function becomes infinite. 
x sidual. ; 
residuary (ré-zid’i-a-ri), a. [= F. résiduaire, 
< NL. *residuarius, ς L. residuum, residue: see 
residuum, residue.} Of or pertaining to a resi- 
due or residuum; forming a residue, or part not 
dealt with’ as, residuary estate (the portion of 
a testator’s estate not devised specially). 

"Tis enough to lose the legacy, or the residuary advan- 

tage of the estate left him by the deceased. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
Residuary clause, that part of a will which in general 
language gives whatever may be left after satisfying the 
other provisions of the will.— Residuary devisee or 
legatee, in law, the legatee to whom is bequeathed the 
residuum.— Residuary gum, the dark residuary matter 
from the treatment of oils and fats in the manufacture of 
stearin, used in coating fabrics for the manufacture of 
roofing.— Residuary legacy. See legacy. 
residuate (ré-zid’i-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. re- 
siduated, ppr. residuating. [< residu(al) + -ate2.] 
In math., to find the residual of, in the sense of 
the quotient of 277 into the integral round one 
or more poles. 
residuation (ré6-zid-i-a’shon), ». [ς residuate 
+ -ion.] In math., the act of finding the resid- 
ual or integral round a pole divided by 277; the 
process of finding residuals and co-residuals 
upon a eubic curve by linear constructions.— 


Sign of residuation, the sign 


sion of a function to denote the residual. The rules for 
the use of this sign are not entirely consistent. 


residue (rez’i-du), nm. [Early mod. E. also resi- 
dew ; < ME. residue, < OF. residu, F. résidu = Sp. 
Pg. It. residuo,< L. residuum, a remainder, neut. 
of residuus, remaining, ς residere, remain, re- 
side: see reside. Doublet of residuum.] 1. 
That which remains after a part is taken, sepa- 
rated, removed, or dealt with in some other 
way; what is left over; remainder; the rest. 
John for his charge taking Asia, and so the residue 
other quarters to labour in.- Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 4. 


The residue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7, 196. 


2. In law: (a) The residuum of a testator’s 
estate. after payment of debts and legacies. 
(0) That which remains of a testator’s estate 
after payment of debts and particular lega- 
cies, and is undisposed of except it may be by 
a general clause or residuary legacy.—8. In 
the theory of numbers, the remainder after 
division, especially after division by a fixed 
modulus; in the integral calculus, the integral 
of a monodromic function taken round a pole 
or poles: same as residual, 2.- Biquadratic resi- 
due, the same as a cubic residue, except that it refers to 
a fourth power instead of to a cube. Thus, any fourth 
power of an integer divided by 5 gives as remainder either 
Oorl. These are, therefore, the biquadratic residues of 5. 
—Cubic residue, a number which, being added to a 
multiple of a number of which it is said to be a residue, 
gives acube. Thus, every exact cube divided by 7 gives 
as remainder either 0,1, or 6. These are, therefore, the 
cubic residues of 7.— Method of residues, See method.— 

uadratic residue. See quadratic.—Trigonal resi- 

ue, 2 number which, added to a multiple of another num- 


Also called principal re- 


prefixed to the expres- 


xmaining; residual. 
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ber of which it is said to be a residue, will give a trigonal 
number. Thus, 1, 3, 6, 10, 2, 8, are the trigonal residues 
of 13.=Syn. 1. Rest, etc. See remainder. 


residuent (ré-zid’ii-ent), n. [ς residu(wm) + 
-ent.] In chemical processes, a by-product, or 
waste product, left after the removal or sepa- 
ration of a principal product. 

residuous (ré-zid’ti-us), a. [< L. residuus, re- 
maining, residual: see residue, residuum.] Re- 

Landor. ([Rare.] 

residuum (ré-zid’i-um), n. ; pl. residua (ré-zid’- 
u-i). [ς L. residuum, what remains: see rest- 
due.| 1. That whichis left after any process; 
that which remains; aresidue. 

The metal [copper] is pronounced to be chemically pure, 


leaving no residuum when dissolved in pure nitric acid. 
W. 10, Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, vi. 


Residuum shall be understood to be the refuse from 
the distillation of Crude Petroleum, free from coke and 
water, and from any foreign impurities, and of gravity 
from 16° to 21° Beaumé. 

New York Produce Exchange Report (1888-9), p. 279. 
2. Specifically, in law, that part of an estate 
which is left after the payment of charges, 
debts, and particular bequests; more strictly, 
the part so left which is effectively disposed 
of by a residuary clause. Sometimes the subject of 
a particular bequest which proves ineffectual passes by 


law to the heir or next of kin, instead of falling into the 
residuum. 


resign! (ré-zin’), v. [ς ME. resignen, resynen, < 
OF. resiner, resigner, F. résigner (> G. resignie- 
ren = Dan. resignere = Sw. resignera) = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. resignar = It. risegnare, rassegnare, < L. re- 
signare, unseal, annul, assign back, resign, lit. 
‘sign back or again,’ < re-, back, + signare, sign: 
see sign.] 1. trans. 1. Toassign back; return 
formally; give up; give back, as an office or a 
commission, to the person or authority that con- 
ferred it; hence, to surrender; relinquish; give 
over; renounce. 

As yow [Love] list, ye maken hertes digne; 
Algates hem that ye wol sette a fyre, 


They dreden shame and vices they resigne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 25. 


He [More] had resigned up his office, and the King had 
graciously accepted it. 
Family of Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. xv. 


The Earl of Worcester 
Hath broke his staff, resign’d his stewardship. 
Shak., Rich. IT., ii. 2. 59. 


What sinners value I resign ; 
Lord! ’tis enough that thou art mine. Watts. 
2. To withdraw, as a claim; give up; aban- 
don. 
Soon resigned his former suit. 
Passionate hopes not ill resign’d 
For quiet, and a fearless mind ! 
M. Arnold, Resignation. 
3. To yield or give up in a confiding or trusting 
spirit; submit, particularly to Providence. 
What more reasonable than that we should in all things 
resign up ourselves to the will of God? Tillotson. 
Then to the sleep I crave 
Resign me. Bryant, A Sick-bed. 
4. To submit without resistance; yield; com- 
mit 


Spenser. 


Be that thou hop’st to be, or what thou art 

Resign to death. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 334. 

He, cruel and ungrateful, smil’d 

When she resign’d her Breath. 
Prior, The Viceroy, st. 32. 

/fneas heard, and for a space resign’d 

To tender pity all his manly mind. 

Pope, Tliad, xiii. 590. 


5+. To intrust; consign; commit to the care of. 


Gentlemen of quality have been sent beyond the seas, 
resigned and concredited to the conduct of such as they 
call governors. Evelyn. 
=S$yn. 1. To abandon, renounce, abdicate. Resign dif- 
fers from the words compared under forsake in expressing 
primarily a formal and deliberate act, in being the ordi- 
nary word for giving up formally an elective office or an 
appointment, and in having similar figurative use. 

I. intrans. 1. To submit one’s self; yield; 
endure with resignation. 


O break, my heart! poor bankrupt, break at once!... 
Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 2. 59. 


Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retired. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 146. 
2. To give up an office, commission, post, or 
the like. 
τοβίση 1! (ré-zin’), n. [< resign1, v.] Resigna- 
tion. 


You have gain’d more in a royal brother 
Than you could lose by your resign of Empire. 
Shirley (and Fletcher ?), Coronation, iv. 2. 
resign? (ré-sin’), ο. t [< re-+ sign.] To sign 
again. 
resignal} (ré-zi’nal), ή. [< resign1 + -al.] Res- 
ignation. 





resilient 


A bold and just challenge of an old Judge [Samuel] 
made before all the people upon his resignal of the gov- 
ernment into the hands of a new King. 

Sanderson, Works, 11. 330. (Davies.) 
resignant (rez’ig-nant), a. [<F. résignant, ppr. 
of résigner, resign: see resigni.] In her., con- 
cealed: said of a lion’s tail. 
resignant+ (ré-zi/nant), m. [< OF. resignant (= 
Sp. Pg. resignante), a resigner, ppr. of resigner, 
resign: see resigni,] <A resigner. 

Upon the 25th of October Sir John Suckling brought 
the warrant from the King to receive the Seal; and the 
good news came together, very welcome to the resignant, 
that Sir Thomas Coventry should have that honour. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 27. (Davies.) 
resignation (rez-ig-na’shon), n. [ς OF. resi- 
gnation, resignacion, Ἐ. résignation = Pr. rest- 
gnatio = Sp. resignacién = Pg. resignagdo = It. 
rassegnazione, risegnazione, < ML. (?) resigna- 
tio(n-), < L. resignare, resign: see resigni.] 1. 
The act of resigning or giving up, as a claim, 
office, place, or possession. 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. 
Shak., Rich. IL., iv. 1. 179. 
2. The state of being resigned or submissive ; 
unresisting acquiescence; particularly, quiet 
submission to the will of Providence; con- 
tented submission. 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, . . . 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 110. 
3. In Scots law, the form by which a vassal re- 
turns the feu into the hands of a superior. 


ΞΒΥΗ. 1. Relinquishment, renunciation.— 2. Endurance, 
Fortitude, etc. See patience. 


resigned (ré-zind’), p. a. 1. Surrendered; 
given up.— 2, Feeling resignation; submis- 
sive. 
What shall I do (she cried), my peace of mind 
To gain in dying, and to die resign’d ? 

Crabbe, Works, I. 112. 
=Syn. 2. Unresisting, yielding, uncomplaining, meek. 
See patience. ’ 

resignedly (ré-zi’ned-li), adv. 
tion; submissively. 
resignee (ré-zi-né’), n. [< F. résigné, pp. of ré- 
signer, resign: see resign1.] In law, the party 
to whom a thing is resigned. 
resigner (ré-zi’nér), n. One who resigns. 
resignment(ré-zin’ ment), ”. [<resign1 + -ment. ] 
The act of resigning. 
Here I am, by his command, to cure you, 
Nay, more, for ever, by his full resignment. 
* Beau. and Fl., Mons, Thomas, iii. 1. 
resile (ré-zil’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. resiled, ppr. 
resiling. [< OF. resilir, resiler, F. résilier, < L. 
resilire, jamp back, recoil, <¢ re-, back, + salire, 
jump, leap: see salient, and ef. resilient.) To 
start back; recede, as from a purpose; recoil. 

If the Quene wold herafter resile and goo back from 
that she semeth nowe to be contented with, it shuld not 
be in her power soo to doo, 

State Papers, i. 948. (Halliwell.) 

The small majority . .. resiling from their own pre- 
viously professed intention. Sir W. Hamilton. 

resilement (ré-zil’ment), n. [< resile + -ment.] 
The act of drawing back; arecoil; a withdrawal. 
Imp. Dict., art. ‘‘ back,” adv., 7. 

resilience (ré-zil’i-ens), n. [= It. resilienza; 
as resilien(t) + -ce.] 1. The act of resiling, 
leaping, or springing back; the act of rebound- 
ing. 

If you strike a ball side-long, not full upon the surface, 
the rebound will be as much the contrary way ; whether 
there be any such resilience in ecchos . . . may be tried. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 245. 
2. In mach. See the quotation. 


The word resilience, used without special qualifications, 
may be understood as meaning eatreme resilience, or the 
work given back by the spring after being strained to the 
extreme limit within which it can be strained again and 
again without breaking or taking a permanent set. 

Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 691, b. 


Coefficient ofresilience. Same as coeficient of elasticity 
(which see, under coefficient). 
resiliency (ré-zil’i-en-si), n. 
-cy).] Same as resilience. 
The common resiliency of the mind from one extreme 
to the other. Johnson, Rambler, No. 110. 
resilient (ré-zil’i-ent), a. [«<L.restlien(t-)s, ppr. 
of resilire, leap back: see resile.] Having re- 
silience; inclined to leap or spring back; leap- 
ing or springing back; rebounding. 
Their act and reach 
Stretch’d to the farthest is resilient ever, 
And in resilience hath its plenary force. 
Sir H. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, iii. 5. 


A highly resilient body is a body which has large co- 
efficients of resilience. Steelis an example of a body with 
large, and cork of a body with small, coefficients of resili- 
ence. J. D. Everett, Units and Phys. Const., p. 46. 


With resigna- 


[As resilience (see 


resilient 


Resilient stricture, a contractile stricture formed by 
elastic tissue, and making permanent dilatation impossi- 
ble or difficult. 

resilition (rez-i-lish’on), π. [Irreg. ς resile + 
-ition.| The act of resiling or springing back; 
resilience. [Rare.] 


The act of flying back in consequence of motion resisted ; 
resilition, Johnson's Dict. (under rebound). 


resiluationt (ré-zil-i-a’shon), η. [Prob. irreg. 
(in late ML. medical jargon?) < L. resilire (pp. 
resultus), spring back: see resilient.] Resili- 
ence; renewed attack. 


There is, as δικα αμ saye, and as we also fynd, double 
the perellin the resilvacion that was in the fyrste sycknes. 
Hall, Edward V., f. 11. (Halliwell.) 


The resiluation of an Ague is desperate, and the second 
opening of a veyne deadly. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 316. 


* 

resin (rez’in),». [Also rosin, q.v.; early mod. 
KE. also rasin; ς ME. recyn, recyne, also rosyn, 
rosyne, ς OF. resine (also rosine, rasine), F. ré- 
sine = Sp. Pg. It. resina, < L. resina, prob. < Gr. 
ῥητίνη, resin (of the pine).] 1. (α) A hardened 
secretion found in many species of plants, or 
a substance produced by exposure of the se- 


cretion to the air. Itis allied to and probably derived 
from a volatile oil. The typical resins are oxidized hydro- 
carbons, amorphous, brittle, having a vitreous fracture, 
insoluble in water, and freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
volatile oils. They unite with alkalis to form soaps. They 
melt at a low heat, are non-volatile, and burn quickly 
with a smoky flame. The hardest resins are fossilized 
like amber and copal, but they show all gradations of 
hardness through oleoresins and balsams to essential oils. 
The hard resins are nearly inodorous, and contain little 
or no volatile oil; the soft resins owe their softness to the 
volatile oil associated with them. The common resin of 
commerce exudes in a semi-fluid state from several spe- 
cies of pine (in the United States, chiefly the long-leaved 
pay From this the oil of turpentine is separated by 

istillation. Resins are largely used in the preparation 
of varnishes, and several are used in medicine. See gum. 


(b) The precipitate formed by treating a tinc- 
ture with water. 


2. See rosin, 2.— Acaroid resin. See acaroid.—Alde- 
hyde resin, See aldehyde.— Bile-resin, a name given to 
the bile-acids.—Blackboy resin. Same as blackboy gum. 
See blackboy.— Bon-nafa resin, an amber-yellow resin 
prepared in Algeria from Thapsia Garganica.— Botany 
Bay resin. Same as acaroid gum (which see, under 
acaroid).— Carbolized resin-cloth, an antiseptic dress- 
ing made by steeping thin calico muslin in carbolic acid, 
2 parts; castor-oil, 2; resin, 16; alcohol, 40.— Fossil or 
mineral resins, amber, retinite, asphalt, bitumen, and 
other hydrocarbon derivatives.— Grass-tree resin. Same 
as acaroid resin.— Highgate resin, fossil copal : named 
from Highgate, near London. See copalin.— Kauri- 
resin, Same askauri-guin.— Piny resin. Όρο pinyl.— 
Resin cerate, a cerate composed of 35 parts of resin, 15 
of yellow wax, and 50 of lard.— Resin ccre, in founding. 
See corel.— Resin cf copaiba, the residue left after dis- 
tilling the volatile oil from copaiba.— Resin of copper, 
copper protochlorid: s0 called from its resemblance to 
common resin.— Resin of guaiac, the resin of the wood 
of Guaiacum officinale : same as guaiacum, 3. Also called 
guaiae and guaiact resina.— Resin of jalap, the resin 
obtained by treating the strong tincture of the tuberous 
root of Exogonium Purga with water. Itis purgative in 
its action.— Resin of Lcptandra, the resin obtained from 
Leptandra Virginica.—Resin cf podophyllum, the 
resin obtained by precipitation with water from a concen- 
trated tincture of podophyllum. It is cathartic in its 
action.— Resin of seammony, the resin obtained from 
tincture of seammony by precipitation with water or by 
evaporation of the clarified tincture.— Resin of thapsia, 
a resin obtained from T'hapsia garganica by evaporating 
the tincture: used as a counter-irritant. ‘Also called 
thapsia-resin and resina thapsie#.— Resin of turpeth, a 
resin from the root-bark of Operculina Turpethum.— 
Resin ointment, plaster, etc. See ointment, plaster, 
etc.—White resin, See rosin.—Yellow resin. Seerosin. 


resin (rez’in), v. t. 
or coat with resin. 

Tesina (re-zi’ni), π. [L.: see resin.] Resin. 

resinaceous (rez-i-na’shius), a [< L. resina- 
ceus, < resina, resin: see resin.] Resinous; hay- 
ing the quality of resin. Imp. Dict. 

resinata (rez-i-na’ti), η. re L. resinata, fem. 
of resinatus, resined: see resinate.]| The com- 
mon white wine used in Greece, which is gen- 
erally kept in goat- or pig-skins, and has its 


[< resin, n.] To treat, rub, 


peculiar flavor from the pine resin or pitch with 


which the skins are smeared on the inside. 

resinate (rez’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. resi- 
nated, ppr. resinating. [ς L. resinatus, resined 
(vinum resinatum, resined wine), < resina, resin: 
see resin.| To flavor or impregnate with resin, 
as the ordinary white wine of modern Greece. 

resinate (rez’i-nat), η. [= F. résinate, < NL. 
resinatum, neut. of resinatus, resined: see resi- 
nate, v.| A salt of the acids obtained from tur- 
pentine. 

resin-bush (rez’in-bish), n. See mastic, 2. 

resin-cell (rez’in-sel), n. In bot., a cell which 
has the office of secreting or storing resin. 

resin-duct (rez’in-dukt), κ. In bot., same as 
resin-passage. 

resin-flux (rez’in-fluks), ». A disease in coni- 
fers characterized by a copious flow of resin, 
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with the ultimate death of the tree, due to the 
attacks of a fungus, Armillaria mellea. 
resin-gland (rez’in-gland), π. In bot., a cell 
or a small group of cells which secrete or con- 
tain resin. 
resiniferous (rez-i-nif’e-rus), a. [= F. résini- 
Τότε = It. resinifero, < Li. resina, resin, + ferre 
= KE. bearl.] Yielding resin: as, a resiniferous 
tree or vessel. 
resinification (rez’i-ni-fi-ka’shon), n. [= F. 
résinification, < résinifier, treat with resin: see 
resinify.| The act or process of converting 
into resin or a substance resembling it. 
The resinification of the drying oils may be effected by 
the smallest quantities of certain substances. 
Ure, Dict., IIT. 448. 
resiniform (rez’i-ni-férm), a. [ς F. résini- 
forme, < L. resina, resin, + forma, shape.] 
Having the character of resin; resinoid. Imp. 
Dict. 
resinify (rez’i-ni-fi), v.; pret. and pp. resinified, 
ppr. resinifying. [ς F. résinifier, < L. resina, 
resin, + -ficare, < facere, make: see resin and 
-fy.) I. trans. To change into resin; cause to 
become resinous. 
II. intrans. To become resinous; be trans- 
formed into resin. 


Exposed to the air, it [volatile oil obtained from hops by 
distillation with water] resinifies. Encyc. Brit., XII. 157. 


resinize (rez’i-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. resin- 
ized, ppr. resinizing. [< resin + -ize.] To treat 
with resin. 
resino-electric (rez’i-n6-6-lek’trik), a. Con- 
taining or exhibiting negative electricity: ap- 
plied to certain substances, as amber, sealing- 
wax, etc., which become resinously or negative- 
ly electric under friction. 
resinoid (rez’i-noid), a.and n. [= F. résinoide, 
ς L. resina, resin, + Gr. εἶδος, form. Cf. Gr. 
ῥητινώδης, resinoid.] JI, a. Resembling resin. 
Minute resinoid yellowish-brown granules. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 626. 
II, ». A resin-like substance, either a true 
xresin or a mixture containing one. 
resinous (rez’i-nus), a. [< OF. resineux, F. ré- 
sineux = Sp. Pg. It. resinoso, <¢ L. resinosus, full 
of resin, ¢ resind, resin: see resin.] Pertaining 
to or obtained from resin; partaking of the 
properties of resin; like resin: as, resinous sub- 


stances.—Resinous electricity. See electricity.—Res- 
inous luster. See luster2, 2. 


resinously (rez’i-nus-li), adv. In the manner 
of a resinous body; also, by means of resin. 
If any body become electrified in any way, it must be- 


come either vitreously or resinously electrified. 
A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 519. 


resinousness (rez’i-nus-nes),. Thecharacter 
of being resinous. 

resin-passage (rez’in-pas’aj), ». In bot., an 
intercellular canal in which resin is secreted. 

resin-tube (rez’in-tib), ». In bot., same as 
resin-passage. 

resiny (rez’i-ni),a. [< resin + -yl.] Having a 
resinous character; containing or covered with 
resin. 

resipiscence (res-i-pis’ens), n. [ς OF. resipis- 
cence, F. résipiscence = It. resipiscenza, ¢ L. 
resipiscentia, a change of mind, repentance (tr. 
Gr. werdvola), ¢ resipiscere, repent.| Change to 
a better frame of mind; repentance. The term 
is never used for that regret of a vicious man at letting 


pass an opportunity of vice or crime which is sometimes 
called repentance. ([Rare.] 


They drew:a flattering picture of the resipiscence of the 
Anglican party. Hallam. 


resipiscent (res-i-pis’ent), a [< L. resipis- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of resipiscere, recover one’s senses, 
come to oneself again, recover, inceptive of 
resipere, savor, taste of, < re-, again, + sapere, 
taste, also be wise: see sapient.| Restored to 
one’s senses; right-minded. [Rare.] 
Grammar, in the end, resipiscent and sane as of old, goes 


forth properly clothed and in its right mind. 
ΓΕ. Hail, False Philol., p. 67. 


resist (ré-zist’), v. [ς OF. resister, F. résister 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. resistir = It. resistere, < L. resis- 
tere, stand back, stand still, withstand, resist, 
< re-, back, + sistere, make to stand, set, also 
stand fast, causative of stare, stand: see stand. 
Cf. assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist. ] 
I, trans. 1. To withstand; oppose passively 
or actively; antagonize; act against; exert 
physical or moral force in opposition to. 

Either side of the bank being fringed with most beauti- 
ful trees, which resisted the sun’s darts from over-much 
piercing the natural coldness of the river. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


resistance 


Resist the devil, and he will fleefrom;you. Jas. iv. 7. 


The sword 
Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 
Was given him, temper’d so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 323. 

That which gives me most Hopes of her is her telling 

me of the many Temptations she has resisted. 
Congreve, Double-Dealer, iii. 5. 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 430. 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 

Burns, To the Unco Guid. 
2t. To be disagreeable or distasteful to; offend. 
These cates resist me, she but thought upon. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 3. 29 
=Syn. 1. Withstand, etc. See oppose. | 

iL. intrans. To make opposition; act in oppo: 
sition. 

Lay hold upon him; if he do resist, 
Subdue him at. his peril. 
Shak., Othello, i. 2. 80. 
resist (ré-zist’),. [ς resist, v.] 1. Any com- 
position applied to a surface to protect it from 
chemical action, as to enable it to resist the 
corrosion of acids, ete. 

This latter metal [steel] requires to be preserved against 
the action of the cleansing acids and of the graining mix- 
ture by a composition called resist. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 199. 

2. Specifically, in calico-printing, a sort of paste 

applied to a fabric to prevent color or mordant 

from fixing on those parts not intended to be 
colored, either by acting mechanically in pre- 
venting the color, ete., from reaching the cloth, 
or chemically in changing the color so as to ren- 
der it incapable of fixing itself in the fibers. 

Also ealled resist-paste, resistant, and reserve.— 

3. A stopping-out; also, the material used for 

stopping out.—Resist style, in calico-printing, the 

process of dyeing in a pattern by the use of a resist. 
resistal (ré-zis’tal), π. Resistance. [Rare.] 
All resistalls, 
Quarrels, and ripping up of injuries 
Are smother’d in the ashes of our wrath, 
Whose fire is now extinct. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 
a (II. 401). 
resistance (ré-zis’tans), . [Also resistence; « 
ME. resistence, < OF. resistence, later resistance, 
F. résistance = Pr. Sp. Pg. resistencia = It. 
resistenza, ς ML. *resistentia, < L. resisten(t-)s, 
ppr. of resistere, resist: see resist, resistant.] 1 
The act of resisting; opposition; antagonism. 
Resistance is passive, as that of a fixed body which inter- 
rupts the passage of a moving body; or active, as in the 
= ο. of force to stop, repel, or defeat progress or de- 
sign. 

Nae resistans durst they mak. 
Battle of Harlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 183). 


He'll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance. 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 109. 
2. The force exerted bya fluid or other medium 


- to retard the motion of a body through it; 


more generally, any force which always acts in 
a direction opposite to the residual velocity, or 
to any component of it: as, resistance to shear- 


ing. In a phrase like this, resistance may be defined 
as a stress produced by a strain, and tending to restora- 
tion of figure. But the resistance is not necessarily elas- 
tic — that is, it may cease, and as resistance does cease, 
when the velocity vanishes. Inthe older dynamical trea- 
tises, resistance is always considered as a function of the 
velocity, except in the case of friction, which does not 
vary with the velocity, or at least not much. In modern 
hydrodynamics the viscosity is taken into account, and 
produces a kind of resistance partly proportional to the 
velocity and partly to the acceleration. ‘Lhe theory of re- 
sistance still remains imperfect. 


Energy, which is force acting, does work in overcoming 
Resistance, which is force acted on and reacting. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. v. § 5. 


3. In elect., that property of a conductor in 
virtue of which the passage of a current through 
it is accompanied by a dissipation of energy; 
the transformation of electric energy into heat. 
It is one of the two elements upon which the strength of 
an electric current depends when the flow is steady; the 
other is electromotive force, and the relation between 
them is generally expressed by the equation I = ER, 
which is Ohm’s law. Resistance may therefore be de- 
fined as the ratio of the electromotive force to the current 
strength (R = E/I), the flow being assumed to be steady. 
With alternating currents, the self-induction acts like a 
resistance, in consuming electromotive force, without, 
however, being accompanied by a dissipation of energy. 
This apparent resistance of self-induction is called reac- 
tance, and is proportional to the rapidity of alternation, 
and the total apparent resistance for alternating currents 
is called impedance. It is greater than the resistance for 
a steady flow, which then is named ohmic resistance. In 
general, resistance is proportional to the length of the 
conductor and inversely proportional to its cross-section. 
It also varies with the temperature of the conductor, the 
nature of the material of which it is composed, the stress 


resistance 


to which it is subjected, and in some instances with other 
physical conditions. It is the reciprocal of conductance. 
See ohm. The designation resistance is also applied to 
coils of wire or other material devices which are intro- 
duced into electric circuits on account of the resistance 
which they offer to the passage of the current. The re- 
sistance of a conductor may be measured by Wheatstone’s 
bridge. This is a device for the accurate comparison of 
electric resistances, invented by Christie and brought into 
notice by Wheatstone. It consists essentially of a com- 
plex circuit of six conductors, arranged as shown in the 
cut. A current from the battery B enters at the junc- 
tion of @ and ο, and, after dividing 
into parts depending on the relative a b 
resistances of the branches a, b, ο, and 
d, returns to the battery through the 
junction of bandd. Gisagalvanom- 
eter joined to the junctions α b and 
¢d. When the relative resistances 
ire such that a: b::c¢:d, no current 
will flow through the galvanometer. 
{f a and b are comparable and ad,ust- 
able resistances, it is only necessary 
to establish this condition in order 
to know the ratio of c tod. Many modifications of the 
bridge have been devised.— Center of resistance. See 
center!.— Conduction resistance, the resistance offered 
by a conductor to an electric current.— Contact resis- 
tance. See contact.— Curve of elastic resistance. See 
curve.— Living resistance, the work required to produce 
a sudden strain of a body, especially a sudden elongation 
of a solid.— Magnetic resistance, the reciprocal of mag- 
netic conductance or permeance. The magnetic flux, or 
total number of magnetic lines of force passing through a 
cross-section of any magnetic circuit, may be given in an 
expression analogous to that giving the strength of an 
electric current in terms of the electromotive force and 
resistance. The denominator of the fraction represents 
the magnetic resistance, sometimes called reluctance. 
— Passive resistance, a friction or similar force oppos- 
ing the motion of a machine.— Principle of least re- 
sistance, the principle that when a structure is in equilib- 
rium the passive forces, or stresses occasioned by minute 
strains, are the least that are capable of balancing the 
active forces, or those which are independent of the 
strains.— Solid of least resistance, in mech., the solid 
whose figure is such that in its motion through a fluid it 
sustains less resistance than any other having the same 
length and base, or, on the other hand, being stationary 
in a current of fluid, offers the least interruption to the 
progress of that fluid. In the former case it has been 
considered the best form for the stem of a ship; in the 
latter, the proper form for the pier of a bridge. The 
problem of finding the solid of least resistance was first 
proposed and solved by Newton, but only for hypotheti- 
cal conditions extremely remote from those of nature.— 
Specific resistance, the resistance offered by a conduc- 
tor of any given material the length of which is one cen- 
timeter and the cross-section one square centimeter.— 
Transition resistance, the resistance to an electric cur- 
rent in electrolysis caused by the presence of the ions at 
the electrodes.= Syn. 1. Hindrance, antagonism, check. 
See oppose. 
resistance-box (ré-zis’tans-boks), n. A box 
containing one or more resistance-coils. 


(6) 
a 


Wheatstone Bridge. 





resistance-coil (ré-zis’tans-koil), n. A coil of 
wire which offers a definite resistance to the pas- 
sage of a current of electricity. Resistance-coils 
are generally of German-silver wire, on account of the low 
temperature coefficient of that alloy, and are usually mul- 
x tiples or submultiples of the unit of resistance, the ohm. 


resistant (ré-zis’tant), a. and ». [Also resis- 
tent; < OF. resistant, F. résistant = Sp. Pg. It. 
resistente, ς L. resisten(t-)s, ppr. of resistere, 
withstand, resist: see resist.) I, a. Making 
resistance; resisting. 

This Excommunication . .. simplified and ennobled 

the resistant position of Savonarola. 
George Eliot, Romola, lv. 


ΤΙ. ». 1. One who or that which resists. 


According to the degrees of power in the agent and re- 
sistant is an action performed or hindered. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, vi. 
2. Same as resist, 2. 

The first crops of citric acid crystals, which are brown- 
ish in colour. are used largely by the calico-printer as a 
resistant for iron and alumina mordants. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 50. 
resistence (ré-zis’tens), n. Same as resistance. 
resistent (ré-zis’tent), a. Same as resistant. 
resister (ré-zis’tér), n. One who resists; one 
* who ας. or withstands. 
resistibility (ré-zis-ti-bil’i-ti), n. [= F. résis- 

tibilité ; as resistible + -ity (see -bility).] 1. The 
property of being resistible. 

Whether the resistibility of his reason did not equiva- 
lence the facility of her seduction. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., i. 1, 
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2+. The property of resisting. 


The name body being the complex idea of extension and 
resistibility together in the same subject, these two ideas 
are not exactly one and the same. Locke. 

resistible (ré-zis’ti-bl), a. [= F. résistible = 
Sp. resistible = Pg. resistivel; as resist + -ible.] 
Capable of being resisted: as, a resistible force. 

resistibleness (ré-zis’ti-bl-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being resistible; resistibility. 

resistibly (ré-zis’ti-bli), adv. So as to be re- 
sistible. 


resistingly (ré-zis’ting-li), adv. With resis- 


xtance or opposition; so as to resist. 


resistive (ré-zis’tiv),a. [< resist + -ive.] Hav- 
ing the power to resist; resisting. 
11] have an excellent new fucus made, 
Resistive ’gainst the sun, the rain, or wind. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 1. 
resistively (ré-zis’tiv-li), adv. With or by 
means of resistance. 
Flexion and extension of the leg at the knee, either pas- 


sively or resistively. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 649. 


κ J s . _ ΄ . . . 
resistivity (ré6-zis-tiv’i-ti), π. The power or 
property of resistance; capacity for resisting. 
The resistivity of the wires. Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 641. 


resistless (ré-zist’les),a. [resist + -less.] 1. 
Incapable of being resisted, opposed, or with- 
stood; irresistible. 

Masters’ commands come with a power resistless 


To such as owe them absolute subjection. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1404. 


2. Powerless to resist; helpless; unresisting. 


Open an entrance for the wasteful sea, 
Whose billows, beating the resistless banks, 
Shall overflow it with their refluence. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iii. 5. 17. 


Resistless, tame, 
Am I to be burn’d up? No, I will shout 
Until the gods through heaven’s blue look out! 
Keats, .ndymion, iii. 
resistlessly (r6-zist’les-li), adv. Inaresistless 
manner; so as not to be opposed or denied. 
resistlessness (ré-zist’les-nes), π. The char- 
acter of being resistless or irresistible. 
resist-work (ré-zist’wérk), n. Calico-printing 
in which the pattern is produced wholly or in 
part by means of resist, which preserves cer- 
tain parts uncolored. 
reskew, reskuet, v. and n. Obsolete forms of 
rescue. 
resmooth (ré-sm6fH’), v. t [< re- + smooth.] 
To make smooth again; smooth out. 
And thus your pains 
May only make that footprint upon sand 


Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing. Tennyson, Princess, iii. 


resolder (ré-sol’dér), v. t. [« re- + solder.] 
To solder or mend again; rejoin; make whole 
again. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
resoluble (rez’6-li-bl), a. [ς OF. resoluble, F. 
résoluble = Sp. resoluble = It. resolubile, < LiL. 
resolubilis, ς L. resolvere, resolve: see resolve. ] 
Capable of being resolved. 
The synthetic [Greek compounds] are organic, and, be- 
ing made up of constituents modified, more or less, with 


a view to combination, are not thus resoluble. 
F.. Hall, False Philol., p. 42, note. 


resolute (rez’6-lait), a. andn. [< ME. resolute 
= OF. resolu, F. résolu = Sp. Pg. resoluto = 
It. risoluto, ς L. resolutus, pp. of resolvere, re- 
solve: see resolve.] I. a. 14. Separated; loose; 
broken up; dissolved. 


For bathes hoote ammonyake is tolde 

Right goode with brymstone resolute ypitte 

Aboute in evry chynyng, clifte, or slitte. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p, 41. 


2+. Convinced; satisfied; certain. Jmp. Dict. 
—3}. Resolving; convincing; satisfying. 


Thfe] interpretour answered, . . . Wyllynge hym to 
take this for a resolute answere, that .. if he rather de- 
syred warre, he shoulde haue his handes full. 

1. Eden, tr. of Pigefetta (First English Books on America, 
[εά. Arber, p. 256). 


I [Luther] have giuen resolute answer to the first, in the 
which I persist, and shall persevere for evermore. 
Foxe, Acts, etc. (Cattley ed.), IV. 284. 


4, Having a fixed resolve; determined; hence, 
bold; firm; steady; constant in pursuing a pur- 
pose. 
Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be resolute. 
Shak., 3 Hen, VI., v. 4. 61. 


ας ο 4, Decided, fixed, unshaken, unwavering, stanch, 
undaunted, steadfast; the place of resolute among such 
words is determined by its fundamental idea, that of a 
fixed will or purpose, and its acquired idea, that of a firm 
front and bold action presented to opposers or resisters. 
It is therefore a high word in the field of will and courage. 
See decision. 





resolution 


ΤΙ. 1. A resolute or determined person. 


Young Fortinbras ... 
Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes. 
} Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 98. 
2. Repayment; redelivery. 
And ye shall enquire of the yearly resolutes, deductions, | 
and paiements going forth of the same. 
Bp. Burnet, Records, II. i., No. 27. 


resolutely (rez’6-lit-li), adv. In a resolute 
manner; with fixed purpose; firmly; steadily; 
with steady perseverance ; μας 

resoluteness (rez’6-lit-nes),. The character 
of being resolute; fixity of purpose; firm de- 


xtermination; unshaken firmness. 


resolution (rez-0-lu’shon), n. [< OF. resolution, 
F. résolution = Pr. rezolucio = Sp. resolucion 
= Pg. resolugdo = It. resoluzione, < L. resolu- 
tio(n-), an untying, unbinding, loosening, re- 
laxing, < resolvere, pp. resolutus, loose, resolve: 
see resolve.]’ 1. The act, operation, or process 


of resolving. Specifically —(a) The act of separating 
the component parts of a body, as by chemical ineans or 
(to the eye) under the lens of a microscope. (9) The act 
of separating the parts which compose a complex idea. © 
The act of unraveling a perplexing question, a difficul 
problem, or the like; explication; solution; answer. 


It is a question 
Needs not a resolution. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, iv. 1. 


(d) The act of mathematically analyzing a velocity, force, 
or other vector quantity into components having differ- 
ent Ὃ ο. whether these have independent causes 
or not. 


2. The state or process of dissolving; dissolu- 
tion; solution. 
In the hot springs of extreme cold countries, the first 


heats are unsufferable, which proceed out of the resolution 
of humidity congealed, Sir K, Digby, Bodies. 


3. The act of resolving or determining; also, 
anything resolved or determined upon; a fixed 
determination of mind; a settled purpose: as, 
a resolution to reform our lives; a resolution to 
undertake an expedition. 

Your resolution cannot hold, when ’tis 


Opposed, as it must be, by the power of the king. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 36. 


Resolution, therefore, means the preliminary volition 
for ascertaining when to enter upon a series of actions 
necessarily deferred. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 429. 
4. The character of acting with fixed purpose; 
resoluteness; firmness, steadiness, or constancy 
in execution ; determination: as, a man of great 
resolution. 

No want of resolution in me, but only my followers’. . . 


treasons, makes me betake me to my heels. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 65. 


Off with thy pining black !—it dulls a soldier — 
And put on resolution like a man. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 3. 


5. A formal proposition brought before a de- 
liberative body for discussion and adoption. 

If the report . . . conclude with resolutions or other 
specific propositions of any kind, . . . the question should 
be on agreeing to the resolutions. 

Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 296. 
6. A formal determination or decision of a 
legislative or corporate body, or of any associa- 
tion of individuals, when adopted by vote. See 
by-law, 2, ordinance, 7, regulation, 2.—'7. Deter- 
mination of a cause, as in a court of justice. 
[Rare.] 

Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial 
resolutions which might occasion such alterations. 

Sir M. Hale. 
8t. The state of being settled in opinion; free- 
dom from doubt; conviction; certainty. 

Ah. but the resolution of thy death 


Made me to lose such thought. 
Heywood, Four Prentices. 


Edm. You shall... by an auricular assurance have your 
satisfaction. ... 
Glou. I would unstate myself, to be in a due resolution. 
hak., Lear, i. 2. 108. 
9. In music: (a) Of a particular voice-part, 
the act, process, orresult of passing from a dis- 
cord to a concord. See preparation and per- 
cussion. (b) The eoncordant tone in which a 
discord is merged.—10. In med., a removal or 
disappearance, as the disappearing of a swell- 
ing or an inflammation without coming to sup- 
puration, the removal by absorption and ex- 
pectoration of inflammatory products in pul- 
monary solidification, or the disappearance of 
fever.—11. In math., same as solution.—12. 
In anc. pros.: (a) The use of two short times 
or syllables as the equivalent for one long; the 
division of a disemic time into the two semeia 
of which it is composed. (0) An equivalent of 
a time or of a foot in which two shorts are sub- 


resolution 


stituted for a long: as, the dactyl (—~~) or 
anapest (~ ~ —) is a resolution of the spondee 
—-—). The resolution of a syllable bearing the ictus 
takes its ictus ‘on the first of the two shorts representing 
the long (“+ ~ for “v, ~~~ for» ~). Opposed to contrac- 
tion.— Joint resolution, in Amer. parliamentary law, a 
resolution adopted by both branches of a legislative assem- 
bly. See concurrent resolution, under concurrent.— Res- 
olution of forces or of velocities, the application of the 
principle of the parallelogram of forces or velocities to the 
mathematical separation of a force or velocity into parts, 
which, however, need have no independent reality. See 
Jorce|, 8 (a).—The Exp Resolution. See expunge. 
—Virginia and Kentuc esolutions, in U. ο hist., 
resolutions passed in 1798 and 1799 by the legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky, declaring the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to bean unconstitutional act of the fed- 
eral government, and setting forth the States’ rights the- 
ory as to the proper remedies in suchcases. The Virginia 
Resolutions were prepared by Madison, and the Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1793 by Jefferson. The Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1799, in addition to declaring the Constitution a 
compact, affirmed the right of a State to nullify any Act 
of Congress which it deemed unconstitutional. =Syn, 1. 
Decomposition, separation, disentanglement.—4, Deter- 
mination, etc. (see decision), perseverance, tenacity, in- 
x flexibility, fortitude, boldness, courage, resolve. _ 
Resolutioner (rez-0-li’shon-ér), m. One of a 
party in the Church of Scotland, in the seven- 
teenth century, which approved the resolutions 
of the General Assembly admitting all except 
those of bad character, or hostile to the Cove- 
nant, to bear arms against Cromwell. See the 
quotation under Protester, 3. 
The church was, however, divided into two utterly an- 
tagonistic parties, the Resolutioners and the Remonstrants. 
J. H. Burton, Hist. Scotland, 1. 194. 
resolutionist (rez-6-li’shon-ist), m. [ς resolu- 
tion + -ist.} One who makes a resolution. 
Quarterly Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 
resolutive (rez’6-li-tiv),a.andn. [= F. réso- 
lutif = Sp. Pg. resolutivo = It. risolutivo, reso- 
lutwo; as resolute + -ive.] I, α. Having the 
power to dissolve or relax. [Rare.] 
The ashes of the void [snail] shels . . . are of a resolu- 
tive and discutient facultie. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 8. 


Resolutive clause or condition, in Scots law, a condi- 
tion subsequent; a condition inserted in a deed or other 
contract, a breach of which will cause a forfeiture or ces- 
sation of that which is provided for by the instrument, as 
distinguished from a suspensive condition, or condition 
precedent, which prevents the instrument from taking 
effect until the condition has been performed.—Reso- 
ον method, in logic, the analytic method. See an- 


ΤΙ. π. In med., same as discutient. 


It has been recommended to establish a seton . . « as 

a derivative and resolutive [in metritis}. 
R. Barnes, Dis. of Women, xl. 
resolutory (rez’6-li-td-ri),a. [=F. résolutoire 
= Sp. Pg. It. resolutorio, ς L. as if *resolutorius, 
< resolvere, pp. resolutus, loose, loosen: see re- 
solve.] Having the effect of resolving, deter- 
mining, or rescinding; giving a right to re- 
seind. 
resolvability (ré-zol-va-bil’i-ti), n._ [« resolva- 
ble + -ity (see -bility).] The property of being 
resolvable; the capability of being separated 
into parts; resolvableness. 

Lord Rosse was able to get the suggestion of resolvabil- 
ityin . ... many bodies which had been classed as nebule 
by Sir William Herschel and others. 

J. N. Lockyer, Harper’s Mag., LX XVIII, 589. 
resolvable (ré-zol’va-bl), a. [< resolve + -able. 
Cf. resoluble.| Capable of being resolved, in 
any. sense of that word.—Resolvable nebula. See 


a. 
resolvableness (ré-zol’va-bl-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of being resolvable; resolvability. Bailey, 

4 1727. 

resolve (ré-zolv’), v.; pret. and pp. resolved, 
ppr. resolving. (< ME. resolven, ς OF. resolver, 
vernacularly resoudre, Ἑ. résoudre = Sp. Pg. 
resolver = It. risolvere, resolvere, « L. resolvere, 
pp. resolutus, loosen, resolve, dissolve, melt, 
thaw, < re-, again, + solvere, loosen: see solve. | 
I. trans. 1+. To loosen; set loose or at ease; 

relax. 
It is a very hard work of continence to repell the paynt- 


ing glose of flatterings whose words resolwe the hart with 
pleasure. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 


His limbs, resolv’d through idle leisour, 
Unto sweete sleepe he may securely lend. 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 141. 
Cat. The city’s custom 
Of being then in mirth and feast — 
Lem. Loosed whole 
In pleasure and security — 
Aut. Each house 
Resolved in freedom. B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 


2. To melt; dissolve. 


The weyghte of the snowe yharded by the colde is re- 
solved by the brennynge hete of Phebus the sonne. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 6. 

1 couid be content to resolve myself into teares, to rid 

thee of trouble. Lyly, Euphues, p. 38. (Nares.) 
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. O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

| Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 180. 
3. To disintegrate; reduce to constituent or 
elementary parts; separate the component 
parts of. | 
The see gravel is lattest for to drie, 
And lattest may thou therwith edifie. 


The salt in it thy werkes wol resolve. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


And ye, immortal souls, who once were men, » 
And now, resolved to elements again. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, ii. 1. 

It is no necessity of his [the musician’s] art to resolve 
the clang of an instrument into its constituent tones. 

Tyndall, Sound, p. 120. 
Specifically—4. In med., to effect the disap- 
pearance of (a swelling) without the forma- 
tion of pus.— 5. To analyze; reduce by mental 
analysis. 

I cannot think that the branded Epicurus, Lucretius, 
and their fellows were in earnest when they resolv’d this 
composition into a fortuitous range of atoms. 

Glanville, Essays, i. 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 163. 

They tell us that on the hypothesis of evolution all hu- 
man feelings may be resolved into a desire for food, into a 
fear of being eaten, or into the reproductive instinct. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 128. 


6. To solve; free from perplexities; clear of 
difficulties; explain: as, to resolve questions of 
casuistry; to resolve doubts; to resolve a riddle. 

After their publike praiers the Talby sits downe, and 
spends halfe an houre in resoluing the doubts of such as 


shall moue any questions in matters of their Law. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 623. 


Here were also several foundations of Buildings, but 
whether there were ever any place of note situated here- 
abouts, or what it might be, I cannot resolve. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 12. 


I ask these sober questions of my heart;... 
The heart resolves this matter in a trice. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 216. 

7. In math., to solve; answer (a question).— 
8. In alg., to bring all the known quantities 
of (an equation) to one side, and the unknown 
quantity to the other.— 9. In mech., the sepa- 
ration mathematically of a force or other vec- 
tor quantity into components, by the applica- 
tion of the parallelogram of forces, or of an 
analogous principle. The parts need not have 
independent reality.—10, To transform by 
or as by dissolution. 

The form of going from the assembly into committee is 
for the presiding officer . . . to put the question that the 
assembly do now resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole. Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 297. 
11+. To free from doubt or perplexity; inform; 
acquaint; answer. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 


How Ceesar hath deserved to lie in death. 

hak., J. C., iii. 1. 181. 
Pray, sir, resolve me, what religion ’s best 
Foramantodiein? Webster, White Devil, v. 1. 


You shall be fully resolved in every one of those many 
questions you have asked me. 
Goldsmith, To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith. 


12+. To settle in an opinion; make certain; 
convince. 
The word of God can give us assurance in anything we 


are to do, and resolve us that we do well. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 
Long since we were resolved of your truth, 
Your faithful service, and your toil in war. 
Shak , 1 Hen, VL, iii. 4. 20. 


I am resolv’d my Cloe yet is true. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 4. 


19. To fix in a determination or purpose; de- 
termine; decide: used chiefly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

Therefore at last I firmly am resolved 

You shall haveaid. Shak., 3Hen. VI., iii. 3. 219. 


Rather by this his last affront resolved, 
Desperate of better course, to vent his rage. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 444. 
With phrenzy seized, I run to meet the alarms, 
Resolved on death, resolved to die in arms. 
Dryden, Aneid, ii. 424. 


14. To determine on; intend; purpose. 


I am resolved that thou shalt spend some time 
With Valentinus in the emperor’s court. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 3. 66. 


They [the Longobards] resolved to goe into some more 
fertile country. Coryat, Crudities, I. 107. 
War then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolved. 
Milton, P. L., i. 662. 


15+. To make ready in mind; prepare. 


Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement, Shak., W. T., Υ. 8 86. 


resolve (ré-zolv’), 1. 


resolved (ré-zolvd’), p. a. 


resolvedly (ré-zol’ved-li), adv. 


resolvedness (ré-zol’ved-nes), n. 


resolvedness 


Tell me, have you resolv'd yourself for court, 
And utterly renounc’d the slavish country, 
With all the cares thereof? 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iv. 4. 
16. To determine on; specifically, to express, 
as an opinion or determination, by or as by 
resolution and vote. 

He loses no reputation with us; for we all resolved him 
as an ass before. B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 2. 
17. In music, of a voice-part or of the harmony 
in general, to cause to progress from a discord 
to a concord. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1+. To melt; dissolve; become 
fluid. 

Even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ’gainst the fire. 
Shak., K. John, v. 4. 25. 


May my brain 

Resolve to water, and my blood turn phlegm. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 3. 
2. To become separated into component or 
elementary parts; disintegrate; in general, to 

be reduced as by dissolution or analysis. 
The spices are so corrupted... that theyr naturall 
sauour, taste, and quality . . . vanyssheth and resolueth. 
R. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (Kirst Books on America, 

{ed. Arber, p. 309). 

Subterraneous bodies, from whence all the things upon 
the earth’s surface spring, and into which they again re- 
solve and return. Bacon, Physical Fables, xi., Expl. 


These several quarterly meetings should digest the re- 
ports of their monthly meetings, and prepare one for 
each respective county, against the yearly meeting,in which 
all quarterly meetings resolve. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 

I lifted up my head to look: the roof resolved to clouds, 
high and dim; the gleam was such as the moon imparts 
to vapors she is about to sever. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 
3. To form an opinion, purpose, or resolution; 
determine in mind; purpose: as, he resolved on 
amendment of life. 
How yet resolves the governor of the town? 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 3. 1. 


4. To be settled in opinion; be convinced. 
Let men resolve of that as they please. Locke. 


5. In music, of a voice-part or of the harmony 
in general, to pass from a discord to a concord. 
=§Syn. 3. To decide, conclude. 
[< resolve, v.] 14. The 
act of resolving or solving; resolution; solu- 
tion. Milton.—2}. An answer. 
I crave but ten short days to give resolve 
To this important suit, in which consists 
My endless shame or lasting happiness. 
Beau. and Fl. (3), Faithtul Friends, ii. 2. 
3. That which has been resolved or determined 
on; a resolution. 
Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΙ., iii. 3. 129. 
’Tis thus 
Men cast the blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve. 
Shelley, The Cenci, v. 1. 
4. Firmness or fixedness of purpose; resolu- 
tion; determination. 
A lady of so high resolve 
As is fair Margaret. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 5. 75. 


Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk ο carl-hemp in man | 
Burns, To Dr. Blacklock. 
5. The determination or declaration of any cor- 
poration, association, or representative body; 
a resolution. 


I then commenced my career as a political writer, de- 
voting weeks and months to support the resolves of Con- 


gress. 

Noah Webster, Letter, 1783 (Life, by Scudder, p. 112). 
Peace resolves. See peace. ; 
Determined; reso- 
lute; firm. 

How now, my hardy, stout resolved mates ! 
Are you now going to dispatch this deed? 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 340. 
1. In a re- 
solved manner; firmly; resolutely; with firm- 
ness of purpose. 

Let us chearfully and resolvedly apply ourselves to the 
working out our salvation. Abp. Sharp, Sermons, II. v. 
2. In such a manner as to resolve or clear 
up all doubts and difficulties; satisfactorily. 
[Rare. ] 

Of that and all the progress, more or less, 


Resolvedly more leisure shall express. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 332. 


He that hath rightly and resolvedly determined of his 
end hath virtually resolved a thousand controversies that 
others are unsatisfied and erroneous in. 

Baxter, Divine Life, ii. 6. 
Fixedness 
of purpose; firmness; resolution. 





resolvedness 


This resolvedness, this high fortitude in sin, can with no 
reason be imagined a preparative to its remission. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
resolvend (ré-zol’vend), n. [< L. resolvendus, 
gerundive of resolvere, resolve: see resolve. } 
In arith., a number formed by appending two 
or three figures to a remainder after subtrac- 
tion in extracting the square or cube root. 
resolvent (ré-zol’vent), a. andn. [=F. résol- 
vant = Sp. Pg. resolvente = It. risolvente, resol- 
vente, < L. resolven(t-)s, ppr. of resolvere: see 
resolve.| I, a. Having the power to resolve or 
dissolve; causing solution; solvent.— Resolvent 
equation, product, etc. See the nouns. 

I. n. 1. That which has the power of causing 
solution.—2, In med., a remedy which causes 
the resolution of a swelling; a discutient.—3. 
Inalg., an equation formed to aid the resolution 
of a given equation having for its roots known 
functions of the roots of the given equation. 
Thus, if 2, a’, x’, x” are the roots of a biquadratic, one 
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ing; specifically, noting a substance, structure, 
or confined body of air which is capable of de- 
cided sympathetic vibrations; or a voice, in- 
strument, or tone in which such vibrations are 
prominent. 
His volant touch, 
Instinct through all proporticns, low and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 563. 


Sometimes he came to an arcadian square fiooded with 
light and resonant with the fall of statued fountains. 
Disraeli, Lothair, lxix. 
2. Sounding or ringing in the nasal passages : 
used by some authors instead of nasal as ap- 
plied to articulate sounds. 
II, x. A resonant or nasal sound. 
resonantly (rez’6-nant-li), adv. In a resonant 


xor resounding manner; with resonance. 


resonate (rez’6-nat), v. 4. [< L. resonatus, pp. 
of resonare, resound: see resound!.|] To re- 
sound.—Resonating circle, in elect., the circle used as 


method of solution begins by solving the cubic whose * ® resonator. 


roots are of the form xa + a’x’’.—Differential resol- 
vent, a linear differential equation of the (n—1)th order 
which is satisfied by every root of an equation of the nth 
degree whose coefficients are functions of a single param- 
eter.—Gaulois resolvent, that resolvent of an equation 
whose roots are unaltered for every permutation of the 
group of the primitive equation. ; 

resolver (rée-zol’vér), x. One who or that which 
resolves, in any sense of that word. 


Thy resolutions were not before sincere; consequently 
God, that saw that, cannot be thought to have justified 
that unsincere resolver, that dead faith. Hammond. 


It may be doubted whether or no the fire be the genu- 
ine and universal resolver of mixed bodies. e Boyle. 


reson}!}, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
reason+, 

reson“t. 

* risel, 

resonance (rez’0-nans), x. [ς OF. resonnance, 
I. résonnance = Sp. Pg. resonancia = It. riso- 
nanza, < L. resonantia, an echo, < resonan(t-)s, 
ppr. of resonare, sound back, echo: see reso- 
nant.] 1. The act of resounding, or the state 
or quality of being resonant.—2. In acous- 
tics: (a) The prolongation of sound by reflec- 
tion; reverberation; echo. (0) The prolonga- 
tion or increase of sound by the sympathetic 
vibration of other bodies. Such sympathetic vibra- 
tion is properly in unison with the fundamental tone or with 
one ofitsharmonics. It is utilized in musical instruments, 
as by means of the sounding-board ofa pianoforte, the body 
of a violin, or the tube of ahorn. In many wind-instru- 
ments, like the flute, and the flue-pipes of an organ, the 
pitch of the tone is almost wholly determined by the shape 
and size of the resonant cavity. In the voice, the quality 
of both song and speech and the distinctions between the 
various articulate sounds are largely governed by the reso- 
nance of the cavities of the pharynx, mouth, and nose. 
Resonance occurs not only in sound, but also in the case 
of vibrations affecting the ether, such as light-vibrations, 
electromagnetic vibrations, etc. 


3. In med., the sound evoked on percussing the 
chest or other part, or heard on auscultating the 
chest while the subject of examination speaks 
either aloud or in a whisper.—Amphoric reso- 
nance, a variety of tympanitic resonance in which there is 
a musical quality— Bandbox resonance, the vesiculo- 
tympanitie resonance occurring in vesicular emphysema. 
— Bell-metal resonance, aringing metallic sound heard 
in auscultation in pneumothorax and over other large 
cavities, when the chest is percussed with two pieces of 
money, one being used as pleximeter.—Co reso- 
nance, the sound of the cough as heard in auscultation.— 
Cracked-pot resonance, a percussion sound obtained 
sometimes over cavities, but also sometimes in health, 
resembling somewhat the sound produced by striking a 
cracked pot.—Normal pulmonary resonance, nor- 
mal vesicular resonance. Same as vesicular reso- 
nance.— Resonance globe, a resonator tuned to a certain 
musical tone.—Skodaic resonance, resonance more or 
less tympanitic abovea pleuritic effusion.—Sympathet- 
ic resonance. See sympathetic.—Tympanitic reso- 
nance, such resonance as is obtained on percussion over 
the intestines when they contain air. It may also be heard 
in the thorax over lung-cavities, in pneumothorax, and 
otherwise.— Vesicular resonance, resonance of such 
quality as is obtained by percussion over normal lung- 
tissue. Also called normal vesicular resonance and nor- 
mal pulmonary ο = Npgiculosy mpanino reso- 
nance, pulmonary resonance intermediate between vesic- 
ular and tympanitic resonance.— Vocal resonance, the 
sound heard on auscultation of the chest when the subject 


makes a vocal noise.—Whispering resonance, the sound 
of a whisper as heard in resonance. 


resonance-box (rez’6-nans-boks), ». A reso- 
nant cavity or chamber in a musical instru- 
ment, designed to increase the sonority of its 
tone, as the body of a violin or the box attached 
to a tuning-fork for acoustical investigation. 
Also resonance-body, resonance-chamber, ete. 
resonancyt (rez’o-nan-si), m. [As resonance 
¢(see -cy).] Same as resonance. Imp. Dict. 
resonant (rez’o-nant), a.andn. [< OF. reson- 
nant, F. résonnant = Sp. Pg. resonante = It. ri- 
sonante, ς L. resonan(t-)s, ppr. of resonare, re- 
sound, echo: see resound!.}] I, a. 1. Resound- 


A Middle English plural preterit of 


resonator (rez’6-na-tor),». [NL.,< L. resonare, 
resound: see resoundl.] 1. An acoustical in- 
strument used in the analysis of sounds, con- 
sisting of a chamber so formed as to respond 
sympathetically to some particular tone. It is 
used especially to detect the presence of that 
tone in a compound sound.— 2, In elect., an in- 
strument devised by Hertz for detecting the 
existence of waves of electrical disturbance. 
It consists usually of a conductor in the form of a wire or 
rod bent into a circle or rectangle, leaving a short open- 
ing or break, the length of which can be regulated. The 


ends of the conductor are generally furnished with small 
brass knobs. 


resorb (ré-sérb’), ο. t. [ς F. résorber = Sp. re- 
sorber = It. risorbire, ¢ L. resorbere, suck back, 
swallow again,< re-, back, again, + sorbere, suck 
up: see absorb.] To absorb or take back, as 
that which has been given out; reabsorb. 
And when past 
Their various trials, in their various spheres, 
If they continue rational, as made, 
Resorbs them all into himself again. 
Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 
resorbent (ré-sér’bent), a. [= F. résorbant = 
Sp. resorbente, < L. resorben(t-)s, ppr. of resor- 
bere, swallow up, resorb: see resorb.] Absorb- 
ing or taking back that which has been given 
out. 


Again resorbent ocean’s wave 
Receives the waters which it gave 
From thousand rills with copious currents fraught. 
Wodhull. 
resorcin, resorcine (ré-sdr’sin), π. [= F. ré 
sorcine; as res(in) + orcin.] <A colorless erys- 
talline phenol, CgeH,4(OH)9. It is obtained by treat- 
ing benzene with sulphuric acid, preparing a sodium salt 
from the disulphonic acid thus produced, heating with 
caustic soda, and finally dissolving in water and precipi- 
tating resorcin with hydrochloric acid. It yields a fine 
purple-red coloring matter, and several other dyes of com- 
mercial importance, and is also used in medicine as an an- 


tiseptic. Also resorcinum.— Resorcin blue, brown, etc. 
See blue, etc. 


resorcinal (ré-sér’si-nal), a. [< resorcin + -al.] 
Pertaining to resorcin.— Fluorescent resorcinal 
blue. See dluwe.—Resorcinal yellow. See yellow. 

resorcine, ”. See resorcin. 

resorcinism (ré-sé6r’sin-izm), n. Toxie symp- 
toms produced by excessive doses of resorcin. 

resorcinol-phthalein (ré-sér’si-nol-thal’é-in), 
n. A brilliant red dye (ΟορΗιοος) obtained by 
the action of phthalic anhydrid on resorein at 
a temperature of 1205 0. Generally known as 
Jluorescein. 

resorcinum (ré-sér’si-num), ». [NL.: see resor- 


xcin.| Same as resorcin. 


resorption (ré-sérp’shon), n. [= F. résorption 
< L. resorbere, pp. resorptus, resorb: see resorb. 
1. Retrogressive absorption; specifically, a 
physiological process by which a part or organ, 
having advanced to a certain state of devel- 
opment, disappears as such by the absorption 
of its substance into that of a part or organ 
which replaces it. 
The larval skeleton undergoes resorption, but the rest 
of the Echinopeedium passes into the Echinoderm, 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 497. 
2. Absorption of some product of the organism, 
as a tissue, exudate, or secretion. 
An extensive hemorrhage which had undergone resorp- 
tion. Ziegler, Pathol. Anat. (trans.), i. § 114. 


Lacunar resorption of bone, the resorption of bone by 
osteoclasts forming and occupying Howship’s lacune. 

resorptive (ré-sérp’tiv), a [¢< resorpt(ion) + 
-ive.| Pertaining to or characterized by re- 
sorption. 

The resorptive phenomena of porphyritic quartz and 
other minerals in eruptive rocks is a consequence chiefly 
of the relief of pressure in the process of eruption. 

Science, XITI. 232. 





resort 


Resorptive fever, such a fever as the hectic of phthisis, 
due to the absorption of toxic material. 


resort: (ré-zort’),v. [ς ME. resorten, < OF. re- 
sortir, ressortir, fall back, return, resort, have 
recourse, appeal, Ἐ'. ressortir, resort, appeal, < 
ML. resortire, resort, appeal (to a tribunal), re- 
sortiri, return, revert, ¢ L. re-, again, + sortiri, 
obtain, lit. obtain by lot, < sor(t-)s, a lot: see 

sort.] I, intrans. 11. To fall back; return; 
revert. 
When he past of his payne & his pale hete, 

And resort to hym selfe & his sight gate, 


He plainted full pitiously, was pyn for to here. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3553. 
He faught with hem so fiercely that he made hem re- 
sorte bakke. Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 414. 

The quicke bloode somwhat resorted unto his visage. 
Sir T, Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 
The rule of descents in Normandy was. . . that the de- 
scent of the line of the father shall not resort to that of the 
mother. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Common Law of Eng., VI. 151. 
2. To go; repair; go customarily or frequently. 
The people resort unto him again. Mark x. 1. 

The vault . . . where, as they say, 


At some hours in the night spirits resort. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 3.44. 


Noah... entered the Arke at Gods appointment, ‘to 
which by diuine instinct resorted both birds and beasts. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 39. 


Let us not think we have fulfilled our duty merely by re- 
sorting to the church and adding one to the number of the 
congregation. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. xx. 


Head waiter of the chop-house here, 
To which I most resort. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


3. To have recourse; apply; betake one’s self: 
with to: as, to resort to foree. 
The king thought it time to resort to other counsels. 
Clarendon. 
Th’ expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind vesorts, in chase of terms, 
Cowper, Task, ii. 288. 
That species of political animadversion which is resorted 
. toin the daily papers. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vi. 
11. trans. To visit; frequent. [Rare.] 
A pallace of pleasure, and daily resorted, and fill’d with 
Lords and Knights, and their Ladies. 
Brome, The Sparagus Garden, ii. 2. 
resort! (ré-zért’), n. [ς ME. resort, < OF. re- 
sort, ressort, the authority or jurisdiction of a 
court, F. ressort, a place of refuge, a court of 
appeal, = Pr. ressort = It. risorto, resort; from 
the verb.] 1. The act of going to some per- 
son or thing or making application; a betak- 
ing one’s self; recourse: as, a resort to other 
means of defense; a resort to subterfuges or 
evasion. 
Where we pass, and make resort, 
It is our Kingdom and our Court. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 
2. One who or that which is resorted to: as in 
the phrase last resort (see below). 
In trouth always to do τν my servise, 
As to my lady right and chief resort. 
' Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 134. 
3. An assembling; a going to or frequenting 
in numbers; confiuence. 
Where there is such resort 


Of wanton gallants, and young revellers. 
' B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, ... 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled. Milton, Comus, 1. 379. 

The like places of resort are frequented by men out of 
place. Swift. 
4, The act of visiting or frequenting one’s so- 
ciety; company; intercourse. 

She I mean is promised by her friends 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth, 
And kept severely from resort of men. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 108. 
5. A place frequented; a place commonly or 
habitually visited; a haunt. 

With vij. lyttle hamlettes therto belonging, whiche 
hathe no other-resort but only to the same Chapelle and 
parisshe Churche. English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 222. 

But chiefly the woods were her fav’rite resort. 
Burns, Caledonia. 
Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 
And follows me to the resort of men. 
Shelley, The Cenciy, ii. 2. 
6. In law, the authority or jurisdiction of a 
court. [Rare.] —'7+. Those who frequent a 
place; those who assemble. [Rare.] 
Of all the fair resort of gentlemen 
That every day with parle encounter me, | 


In thy opinion which is worthiest love? 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 4. 


As Wiltshire is a place best pleas’d with that resort 
Which spend away the time continually in sport. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 359. 


resort 


8+. Spring; active power or movement. [A 
Gallicism.} 
Certainly some there are that know the resorts and falls 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it. 
Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887). 


If you can enter more deeply than they have done into 
the causes and resorts of that which moves pleasure in a 
reader, the field is open, you may be heard. 

Dryden, State of Innocence, Pref. 


Last resort, the last resource or refuge; ultimate means 
of relief; also, final tribunal; a court from which there 
is no appeal. Also, as French, dernier ressort. 


Mercy, fled to as the last resort. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 378. 

=Syn. 2. Resource, Contrivance, etc. See expedient, n. 
resort? (ré-sért’), v.t. [< re-+ sort.] To sort 
over again. Also written distinctively re-sort. 
resorter (ré-zdér’tér), π. One who resorts, in 

any sense of that word. 
‘Tis the better for you that your resorters stand upon 
sound legs. Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 27. 
resount, v. A Middle English form of resound}. 
resound! (ré-zound’),v. [With excrescent d, as 
in sound5, expound, ete.; < ME. resounen, < OF. 
resoner, resonner, ressonner, F. résonner, dial. 
ressouner, ressonner = Sp. resonar = Pg. resonar, 
resoar = It. risonare, ¢ L. resonare, sound or ring 
again, resound, echo, < re-, again, + sonare, 
sound: see sounds. Cf. resonant.] I, intrans. 
1. Tosound back; ring; echo; reverberate; be 
ped with sound; sound by sympathetic vibra- 
ion. 
Swich sorwe he maketh that the grete tour 


Resouneth of his youling and clamour. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 420. 


He call’d so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded. Milton, P. L., i. 915. 


The robin, the thrush, and a thousand other wanton 
songsters make the woods to resound with amorous ditties. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 


The pavement stones resound, 
he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 
O. W. Holmes, The Last Leaf. 
2. To sound loudly; give forth a loud sound. 
His arms resounded as the boaster fell. 
Pope, Lliad, xiii. 470. 


The din of War resounds throughout more than seven 
hundred years of Roman history, with only two short lulls 
of repose. Sumner, Orations, I. 97. 
3. To be echoed; be sent back, as sound. 

Common fame. . . resounds back to them. 

4. To be much mentioned; be famed. 


What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son. 
Milton, P. L., i. 579. 


Milton, a name to resound for ages. 
Tennyson, Experiments, In Quantity. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To sound again; send back 
sound; echo. 
And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 
Pope, Spring, 1. 6. 
2. To sound; praise or celebrate with the voice 
or the sound of instruments; extol with sounds; 
spread the fame of. 
With her shrill trumpet never dying Fame 


Vnto the world shall still resound his name. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 130. 


Orpheus,. . . by loudly chanting and resounding the 
praises of the gods, confounded the voices. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., Expl. 


The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 
Long exercis’d in woes, O muse, resound. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 2. 
=§yn. 1. To reécho, reverberate, 
resound! (ré-zound’),n. [<resound1,v.] Return 
of sound; echo. 
His huge trunke sounded, and his armes did eccho the 
resound. Chapman, Iliad, v. 
Virtuous actions have their own trumpets, and, without 
any noise from thyself, will have their resound abroad. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 84. 
resound? (ré-sound’), v. [< re- + sound5.] I, 
trans. To sound again or repeatedly: as, to re- 
sound a note or a syllable. 

And these words in their next prayer they repeat, re- 
sounding that last word One by the halfe or the whole hour 
together, looking vp to Heauen. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 197. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To sound again: as, the trumpet 
sounded and resounded. 

Upon the resounding of the Eccho there seemed three 
to sound together. Coryat, Crudities, I. 36, sig. D. 

resounder (ré-zour’dér), π. One who or that 
which resounds; specifically, a monotelephone. 
resource (ré-sdrs’), nm. [< OF. resource, res- 
sourse, ressource, Ἑ.. ressource, dial. resorse (= 
It. risorsa), a source, spring, < OF. resourdre 
(pp. resours, fem. resourse), ς Li. resurgere, rise 
again, spring up anew: see resourd, resurgent, 
and cf. source.] 1, Any source of aid or sup- 


South. 
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port; an expedient to which one may resort; 
means yet untried; resort. 

Pallas, who, with disdain and grief, had view’d 

His foes pursuing, and his friends pursued, 

Used threatenings mix’d with prayers, his last resource. 

Dryden, Mneid, x. 512. 

When women engage in any art or trade, it is usually as 
a resource, not as a primary object. Emerson, Woman. 
2. pl. Pecuniary means; funds; money or any 
property that can be converted into supplies; 
means of raising money or supplies. 

Scotland by no means escaped the fate ordained for 
every country which is connected, but not incorporated, 
with another country of greater resources. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 
3. pl. Available means or capabilities of any 
kind. 

He always had the full command of all the resources of 


one of the most fertile minds that ever existed. 
Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


He was a man of infinite resources, gained in his barrack 
experience. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, ii. 


=Syn.1. Resort, etc. See expedient. 
resourceful (ré-sdrs’ful), a. [< resource + -ful.] 
1, Abounding in resources. 

The justness of his gradations, and the resourceful va- 
riety of his touch, are equally to be admired. 

The Academy, No. 892, p. 402. 
2. Good at devising expedients; shifty. 

She was cheerful and resourceful when any difficulty 

arose, 4. Helps, Casimir Maremma, xxxiii. 
resourcefulness (ré-sors’fil-nes), n. The state 
or character of being resourceful. 

Here [in the Far West], if anywhere, settlers may com- 
bine the practical resourcefulness of the savage with the 
intellectual activity of the dweller in cities. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 388, 
resourceless (ré-sors’les), a. [< resource + 
-less.] Destitute of resources. 

Mungo Park, resourceless, had sunk down to die under 
the Negro Village-Tree, a horrible White object in the eyes 
of all. Carlyte, Past and Present, iii. 13. 

resourdt, v.7. [ME. resourden, < OF. resourdre, 
rise up, spring up, ¢ L. resurgere, rise again: 
see resurgent. Cf. resource.] To spring up; 
rise anew. 

Frowhens that the deth grew, frothens the lyf resourded. 

Holy Rood (EK. E, T. 8.), p. 161. 


resow (ré-s0’), ο. t [< re- + sowl.] To sow 
again. 
To resow summer corn. Bacon. 


resownt, v. A Middle English form of resound1, 

resp (resp), v. t. Same as risp. 

respet, 7. An obsolete form of rasp?. | 

respeak (ré-spék’), υ. ἴ. [ζ re- + speak.] 1. 
To answer; speak in return; reply. [Rare.] 

And the king’s rouse the heav’n shall bruit again, 

Re-speaking earthly thunder. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 128. 
2. To speak again; repeat. 

respect (ré-spekt’), v. t [= OF. respecter, look 
back, respect, delay (also respiter, delay: see 
respite), '. respecter = Sp. respetar, respectar = 
Pg. respeitar = It. rispettare, < L. respectare, 
look back or behind, look intently, regard, re- 
spect, freq. of respicere, pp. respectus, look at, 
look back upon, respect, < re-, back, + specere, 
look at, see, spy: see spectacle, spy. Doublet of 
respite, υ.] 1+. To look toward; front upon or 
in the direction of. 

Palladius adviseth the front of his house should so re- 
spect the south. Sir T. Browne. 
οἱ. To postpone; respite. 

As touching the musters of all the soldiours upon the 
shore, we have respected the same tyll this tyme for lacke 
of money. State Papers, i. 882. (Halliwell.) 
3. To notice with especial attention; regard 
as worthy of particular notice; regard; heed; 
consider; care for; haveregard to in design or 
purpose. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is to ensue, 
- . « are not at all to be respected. Hooker. 


But thou, O blessed soul! dost haply not respect 
These tears we shed, though full of loving pure effect. 
L. Bryskett (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 271). 
I am armed so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 69. 


He that respects to get must relish all commodities 
alike. B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
4. To have reference or regard to; relate to. 


The knowledge which respecteth the faculties of the mind 
of man is of two kinds. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 206. 

I too am a degenerate Osbaldistone, so far as respects 

the circulation of the bottle. Scott, Rob Roy, x. 


5. To hold in esteem, regard, or consideration ; 
regard with some degree of reverence: as, to 
respect womanhood; hence, to refrain from in- 
terference with: as, to respect one’s privacy. 


respect 


Well, well, my lords, respect him ; 
Take him, and use him well, he’s worthy of it. 
Shak., Hen. VIILI., v. 3. 153. 
In the excursions which they make for pleasure they 
[the English] are commonly respected by the Arabs, Cur- 
deens, and ‘l'urcomen, there being very few instances of 
their having been plundered by them. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 152. 
To such I render more than mere respect 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 377. 
How could they hope that others would respect laws 
which they had themselves insulted? 
Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
What I look upon as essential to their full utility is 
that those who enter into such combinations [trades- 
unions] shall fully and absolutely respect the liberty of 
those who do not wish to enter them. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 274. 
To respect a person or persons, also to respect the 
person of (some one), to show undue bias toward or 
against a person, etc. ; suffer the opinion or judgment to 
be influenced or biased by a regard to the outward circum- 
stances of a person, to the prejudice of right and equity. 
Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honour 
the person of the mighty. Lev. xix. 15. 


Neither doth God respect any person. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 


As Solomon saith, to respect persons is not good, for such 
@ man will transgress for a piece of bread. Bacon. 
=Syn. 5. To honor, revere, venerate. See esteem, n. 

respect (ré-spekt’), m. [= G. respect = D. Sw. 
Dan. respekt, < OF. respect, also respit (see res- 
pite), F. respect = Pr. respieg, respiech, respieit, 
respeit = Cat. respecte = Sp. respecto = Pg. re- 
speito = It. rispetto, < L. respectus, a looking at, 
respect, regard, < respicere, pp. respectus, look 
at, look back upon: see respect, v. Doublet of 
respite,n.] 1. The act of looking at or regard- 
ing, or noticing with attention; regard; atten- 
tion. 

This maistyr sittith in the halle, next unto these Henx- 
men, at the same boarde, to have his respecte unto theyre 
demeanynges, howe manerly they ete and drinke. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. ii 

In writing this booke, I haue had earnest respecte to 
three speciall pointes, Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 23. 

But he it well did ward with wise respect, 
And twixt him and the blow his shield did cast. 
Spenser, Ε. Q., V. xii. 21. 

At that day shall a man look to his Maker, and his eyes 

shall have respect to the Holy One of Israel. Isa. xvii. 7. 
You have too much respect upon the world; 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 74. 

Ilee sought a heav’nly reward which could make him 
happy, and never hurt him, and to such a reward every 
good man may have a respect. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
οἱ. Deliberation; reflection; consideration. 


Thou wouldst have plunged thyself 
In general riot; . . . and never learn’d 
The icy precepts of respect, but follow’d 
The sugar’d game before thee. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 258. 
Then is no child nor father; then eternity 
Frees all from any temporal respect. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 


3+. Circumspect behavior or deportment; de- 
cency. 
If I do not put on a sober habit, 
Talk with respect, and swear but now and then. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 200. 
4. The feeling of esteem, regard, or considera- 
tion excited by the contemplation of personal 
worth, dignity, or power; also, a similar feel- 
ing excited by corresponding attributes in 
things. 
Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? 
Shak., 'T. N., ii. 3. 98. 
The natural effect 


Of love by absence chill’d into respect. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1}. 576. 
A decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation. Declaration of Independence. 
Milton’s respect for himself and for his own mind and 

its movements rises wellnigh to veneration. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 288. 


5. Courteous or considerate treatment; that 
which is due, as to personal worth or power. 
According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Shak., J. C., v. 5. 77. 
6. pl. Expression or sign of esteem, deference, 
or compliment: as, to pay one’s respects to the 
governor; please give him my respects. 
Up comes one of Marsault’s companions. . . into my 
chamber, with three others at his heeles, who by their re- 


spects and distance seemed to be his servants. 
History of Francion (1655). (Nares.) 
He had no doubt they said among themselves, ‘‘ She is 
an excellent and beautiful girl, and deserving all respect” ; 
and respect they accorded, but their respects they never 
came to pay. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p, 89. 


7. Good will; favor. 





respect 


The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering. 
Gen. iv. 4. 
8. Partial regard; undue bias; discrimination 
for or against some one. 
It is not good to have respect of persons in judgment. 
Prov. xxiv. 23. 


It is of the highest importance that judges and admin- 
istrators should never be persuaded by money or other- 
wise to shew ‘‘ respect of persons.” 

H, Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Ρ. 239. 
9. Reputation; repute. 
Many of the best respect in Rome... 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
; Shak., J. C., i. 2. 59. 
10. Consideration; motive. 
He was not moved with these worldly respects. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

The end for which we are moved to work is sometimes 
the goodness which we conceive of the very working it- 
self, without any further respect at all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 7. 

Master Scrivener, for some private respect, plotted in 
England to ruine Captaine Smith. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 205. 
For respects 
Of birth, degrees of title, and advancement, 
I nor admire nor slight them. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 2. 


11. Point or particular; matter; feature; point 
of view. 
I think she will be ruled 
In all respects by me. Shak., RK. and J., iii. 4. 14. 


Now, as we seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have 
resolved she shall have her own way, and be her own mis- 
tress in that respect for the future. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 


India is governed bureaucratically, but this bureaucracy 
differs in more than one respect from ours in Europe. 
Quarterly Rev., CLXIL. 468. 
12. Relation; regard; reference: used espe- 
cially in the phrase in or with respect to (or of). 
Church government that is appointed in the Gospel, and 
has chief respect to the soul. 
; Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
Shirtliff having his wife by the hand, and sitting by her 
to cheer her, in respect that the said storm was so fierce, 
he was slain, and she preserved. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 319. 
In respectt, relatively ; comparatively speaking. 
He was a man; this, in respect, a child. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 5. 56. 
In respect of. (at) In comparison with ; relatively to. 
All paines are nothing in respect of this. 
Spenser, Sonnets, Lxiii. 


In respect of a fine workman, I am but .. . a cobbler. 
Shak., J. C., i. 1. 10. 
(0) In consideration of. 


The feathers of their [Ostriches’] wings and tailes are 
very soft and fine. Jn respect whereof they are much used 
in the fannes of Gentlewomen. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 40, sig. E. 


They should depress their guns and fire down into the 
hold, in respect of the vessel attacked standing so high 
out of the water. De Quincey. 


(c) In point of; in regard to. 

If tn respect of speculation all men are either Platonists 
or Aristotelians, πι respect of taste all men are either 
Greek or German. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 301. 
=Syn. 4. Estimate, Estimation, etc. See esteem. 
respectability (ré-spek-ta-bil’i-ti), ».; pl. re- 
spectabilities (-tiz). [= F. respectabilité = Sp. 
respetabilidad = Pg. respeitabilidade; as respec- 
table + -ity (see -bility).] 1. The state or char- 
acter of being respectable; the condition or 
qualities which deserve or command respect. 

A gold-headed cane, of rare oriental wood, added ma- 
terially to the high respectability of his aspect. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
2. A respectable person or thing; a specimen 
or type of what is respectable. 

Smooth-shaven respectabilities not a few one finds that 
are not good for much. Carlyle. 
respectable (ré-spek’ta-bl), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
respectable = Sp. respetable = Pg. respeitavel = 
It. rispettabile, < ML. respectabilis, worthy of re- 
spect, ¢ L. respectare, respect: see respect.] 1. 
Capable of being respected; worthy of respect 
or esteem. 

In the great civil war, even the bad cause had been ren- 
dered respectable and amiable by the purity and elevation 
of mind which many of its friends displayed. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

She irritates my nerves, that dear and respectable Potts. 

W. E. Norris, Matrimony, xxvii. 
2. Having an honest or good reputation; stand- 
ing well with other people; reputable: as, born 
of poor but respectable parents. 

At this time . . . Mrs. Prior was outwardly respectable; 
and yet . . . my groceries were consumed with remarka- 
ble rapidity. Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, i. 
8. Occupying or pertaining to a fairly good 
position in society; moderately well-to-do. 
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You mistake, my good Mrs. Bonnington! . . . You have 
lived ina quses and most respectable sphere, but not, you 


understand, not > 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, iv. 
4, Mediocre; moderate; fair; not despisable. 


The Earl of Essex, a man of respectable abilities and of 
some military experience, was appointed to the command 
of the parliamentary army. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


British writers, not of the highest grade, but of respec- 
table rank. R. G. White, Words and Their Uses, iii. 
5. Proper; decent: as, conduct that is not re- 
spectable. [Colloq.] 

It will be necessary to finda milliner, my love... . 


Something must be done with Maggy, too, who at present 
is— ha—barely respectable. Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 35. 





respectableness (ré-spek’ta-bl-nes), ». Re- 
spectability. 
respectably (ré-spek’ta-bli), adv. Ina respec- 


table manner. (a) Ina manner to merit respect. (b) 
Moderately ; pretty well, in a manner not to be despised. 


respectant (ré-spek’tant), a. [ς OF. respec- 
tant, < L. respectan(t-)s, ppr. of respectare, look 
at, respect: see ΜΗΝ] In her., looking at 
each other: said of two animals borne face to 
face. Rampant beasts of prey so borne are said 
to be combatant. Compare affronté. [Rare.]— 
Respectant in νὰ η ψ. in her., arranged in a triangle 


with the heads or beaks pointing inward or toward one 
another: said of three beasts or birds. 


respecter (ré-spek’tér), η. One who respects 
or regards: chiefly used in the phrase respect- 
er of persons, 8 person who regards the exter- 
nal circumstances of others in his judgment, 
and suffers his opinion to be biased by them, 
to the prejudice of candor, justice, and equity. 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons. 
Acts x. 34. 
respectful (ré-spekt’fil), a. [< respect + fu.) 
1. Marked or characterized by respect; show- 
ing respect: as, respectful deportment. 
With humble Joy, and with respectful Fear, 


The listening People shall his Story hear. 
Prior, Carmen Seculare, xxxviii. 


His costume struck me with respectful astonishment. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, Vi. 
2. Full of outward or formal civility; cere- 
monious. 
From this dear Bosom shall I ne’er be torn? 
Or you grow cold, respectful, or forsworn ? 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 
3t. Worthy of respect; receiving respect. 
[ Rare. ] 

And Mr. Miles, of Swansey, who afterwards came to Bos- 
ton, and is now gone to his rest. Both of these have a re- 


spectful character in the churches of this wilderness. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii., Int. 
=Syn. Civil, dutiful, courteous, complaisant, deferential, 
polite. . 

respectfully (r6é-spekt’fil-i), adv. In ατθβροοί- 
ful manner; with respect; in a manner com- 
porting with due estimation. 

We relieve idle vagrants and counterfeit beggars, but 
have no care at all of these really poor men, who are, me- 
thinks, to be respectfully treated in regard of their quality. 

Cowley, Avarice. 
respectfulness (ré-spekt’fil-nes),n. The char- 
acter of being respectful. 
respecting (ré-spek’ting), prep. [Ppr. of re- 
spect, υ.] 1. Considering. ~ 
There is none worthy, 
Respecting her that’s gone. 
Shak., W. T., v. 1. 35. 
2. Regarding; in regard to; relating to. 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 61. 


Respecting my sermons, I most sincerely beg of you to 
extenuate nothing. Treat me exactly as I deserve. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 

respection (ré-spek’shon), ». [ς LL. respec- 

tio(n-), < 1 respicere, pp. respectus, respect, re- 

gard: see respect.| The act of respecting; re- 

spect; regard. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
Then sayd Christ, Goe thou and do likewise — that is, 


without difference or respection of persons. 
Tyndale, Works, p. 78. 


Now, mum, with respections to this boy. 
Dickens, Great Expectations, xii. 
respective (ré-spek’tiv), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
respectif = Pr. respectiu = Sp. Pg. respectivo = 
It. rispettivo, < ML. respectivus, < L. respicere, pp. 
respectus, look at, observe, respect: see re- 
spect.| 1. Observing or noting with attention ; 
regardful; hence, careful; circumspect; cau- 
tious; attentive to consequences. [Obsolete 

or archaic. ] 

Respective and wary men had rather seek quietly their 


own... than with pain and hazard make themselves 
advisers for the common good, Hooker, 


respectuoust (ré-spek’tii-us), a. 


respell (ré-spel’), v. {. 





respell 
Love that is respective for increase 
Is like a good king, that keeps all in peace. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. 3. 
To be virtuous, zealous, valiant, wise, 
Learned, respective of his country’s good. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 
οἱ. Relative; having relation to something 
else; not absolute. 

Which are said to be relative or respective? Those chat 
cannot be well understood of themselves without having 


relation to some other thing. 
Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (1599), i. 11. 


Heat, as concerning the humane sense of feeling, is a 
various and respective thing. 
Bacon, Nat. and Exper. Hist. of Winds (trans. κα 
. 275. 


3+. Worthy of respect; respectable. 


What should it be that he respects in her 
But I can make respective in myself? 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 200, 


Winw. Pray thee forbear, for my respect, somewhat. 
Quar. Hoy-day! how respective you are become ο) the 
sudden ! B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
4+. Rendering respect; respectful. 
The bold and careless servant still obtains; 
The modest and respective nothing gains. 
Chapman, All Fools, i. 1. 
I doubt not but that for your noble name’s sake (not 
their own merit), wheresoever they [sermons] light, they 
shall find respective entertainment, and do yet some more 
good to the church of God. Rev. 7. Adams, Works, I. 14. 
5+. Characterized by respect for special per- 
sons or things; partial. 
Away to heaven respective lenity, 
And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 1. 128. 


This is the day that must . . . reduce those seeming 
inequalities and respective distributions in this world to 
an equality and recompensive justice in the next. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. § 47. 
6. Relating or pertaining severally each to 
each; several; particular. 
To those places straight repair 
Where your respective dwellings are. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 666. 


They both went very quietly out of the court, and re- 
tired to their respective lodgings. 
Addison, Trial of False Affronts. 


Beyond the physical differences, there are produced by 
the respective habits of life mental differences. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 463. 


Respective being, being which in its essential nature 

refers to something else, as action, passion, date, place, 

poate, and habit.— Respective ens, locality, etc. See 
e nouns, 


respectively (ré-spek’tiv-li), adv. 
spective manner, in any sense. 

The World hath nor East nor West, but respectiuely. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, p. 86. 
Sir, she ever 
For your sake most 7 tively lov’d me. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 
respectivenesst (ré-spek’tiv-nes),”. The state 
or quality of being respective; regard or re- 
spect had to anything. 

So that hee shall find neither a paraphrasticall, epito- 
mized, or meere verball translation : but such a mixed 
respectivenesse as may shewe I indevoured nothing more 
then the true use, benefit, and delight of the reader, 

Lomatius on Painting, by Haydock, 1598. (Nares.) 
respectivist} (ré-spek’tiv-ist), π. [« respective 

+ -ist.] A captious person or critic. 

But what haue these our respectiuists to doe with the 
Apostle Paule? Foxe, Martyrs, Ρ. 1173. 

respectless (ré-spekt’les), a. [< respect + -less.] 

1. Having no respect; without regard; with- 

out reference; careless; regardless. [Rare.] 
The Cambrian part, respectless of their power. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xii. 17. 
I was not 
Respectless of your honour, nor my fame. 

Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, ii. 5. 
2+. Having no respect or regard, as for repu- 
tation, power, persons, etc. 

He that is so respectlesse in his courses 
Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 1. 
O, indignity 
To my respectless free-bred poesy ! 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, vi. 100. 
[< OF. (and 
F.) respectueux = Sp. respetuoso, respetoso = Pg. 
respeitoso, respectuoso = It. rispettoso, < L. re- 
spectus, respect: see respect, n.] 1. Inspiring 
respect. 

Neither is it to be marvelled . . . if they [princes] be- 
come respectuous and admirable in the eyes and sight of 
the common people. Knolles, Hist. Turks (1610). (Nares.) 
2. Respectful. 

I thought it pardonabler to say nothing by a respectuous 
silence than by idle words, Boyle, Works, VI. 44. 
[ς re- + spell2.] To 
spell again; specifically, to spell again in an- 
other form, according to some phonetic system 


In a re- 


respell 


(as in this dictionary), so as to indicate the 
actual or supposed pronunciation. 


Now a uniform system of representing sounds... 
would beof great use as a system to be followed for every 
word or name on the principle of phonetic respelling. 

Nature, XLII. 7. 


resperset (ré-spérs’), v. {. [ά L. respersus, pp. 
of respergere, sprinkle again or over, besprinkle, 
bestrew, < re-, again, + spargere, sprinkle: see 
sparse.| To sprinkle; scatter. 


Those excellent, moral, and perfective discourses which 
with much pains and greater pleasure we find respersed 
and thinly scattered in ali the Greek and Roman poets. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref. 


respersiont (ré-spér’shon), ». [< L. resper- 
sio(n-), a sprinkling, « respergere (pp. respersus), 
sprinkle: see resperse.] The act of sprinkling 
or spreading; scattering. 


All the joys which they should have received in resper- 
sion and distinct emanations if they had kept their anni- 
versaries at Jerusalem, all that united they received in the 
duplication of their joys at their return. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 80. 


respirability (ré-spir-a-bil’i-ti), n. [= F. re- 
spirabilité; as respirable + -ity (see -bility).| 
The property of being respirable. Imp. Dict. 
respirable (ré-spir’a-bl), a. [ς OF. F. respira- 
ble = Sp. respirable = Pg. respiravel = It. re- 
spirabile,< NL. *respirabilis, < L. respirare, re- 
spire: see vespire.] 1+ Thatcanrespire. Imp. 
Dict.— 2. Capable of or fit for being respired 
or breathed: as, respirable air. 
respirableness (ré-spir’a-bl-nes), n. 
grespirability. Imp. Dict. 
respiration (res-pi-ra’shon), n. [ς OF. (and 
Fh rdiphotcn = Pr. respiracio = Sp. respira- 
cion = Pg. respiragio = It. respirazione, < L. 
respiratio(n-), breathing, respiration, < respi- 
rare, pp. respiratus, breathe out, respire, take 
breath: see respire.] 11. The act of breathing 
again or resuming life. 
Till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 


And vengeance to the wicked. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 540. 


2. The inspiration and expiration of air.—8. 
That function by which there takes place an 
absorption of oxygen from the surrounding me- 
dium into the blood with a corresponding excre- 
tion of carbon dioxid. This is accomplished in the 
higher animal forms chiefly by the lungs and skin; the 
gills or branchiz of aquatic animals and the tracheex of 
insects perform the same function. In unicellular organ- 
isms these changes take place in the protoplasm of the cell 
itself.. ‘he number of respirations in the human adult is 
from 16 to 24 per minute. About 500 centimeters or one 
sixth of the volume of theair in the lungsis changed at each 
respiration, giving a daily income of about 744 grams of 
oxygen and an expenditure of 900 grains of carbon dioxid. 
Inspiration is slightly shorter than expiration. 


Ev’ry breath, by respiration strong 
Fore’d downward. Cowper, Task, iv. 348. 


4. In physiological bot., a process consisting in 
the absorption by plants of oxygen from the air, 
the oxidation of assimilated products, and the 


release of carbon dioxid and watery vapor. 
It is the opposite of assimilation, in which carbon dioxid 
(carbonic acid) is absorbed and oxygen given off—con- 
trasted also as being the waste process in the plant econ- 
omy, 8 part of the potential energy of a higher compound 
being converted into kinetic energy, supporting the ac- 
tivities of the plant, the resulting compound of lower po- 
tential being excreted. Respiration takes place in all 
active cells both by day and by night; assimilation only 
by daylight (then overshadowing the other process) and 
in cells containing chlorophyl. 


5. The respiratory murmur.— 6+. A breathing- 
spell; an interval. 


Some meet respiration of a more full trial and enquiry 
into each others’ condition. 


Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 6. 


Abdominal respiration. See abdominal.— Amphoric 
respiration,respiratory murmur with musical intonation, 
such as might be produced by blowing across the mouth 
of abottle. It occurs in some cases of pneumothorax and 
with some phthisical cavities.— Artificial respiration, 
respiration induced by artificial means. It is required 
in cases of drowning, the excessive inhalation of chloro- 
form or of noxious gases, etc. In the case of a person ap- 
parently drowned, or in an asphyxiated condition, the fol- 
lowing treatment has been recommended. After clearing 
the mouth and throat, the patient should be laid on his 
back on a plane inclined a little from the feet upward; the 
shoulders gently raised by a firm cushion placed under 
them; the tongue brought forward so as to project from 
the side of the mouth, and kept in that position by an elas- 
tic band or string tied under the chin. Remove all tight 
clothing from neck and chest. The arms should then be 
grasped just above the elbows, raised till they nearly 
meet above the head, and kept stretched upward for 
two seconds: this action imitates inspiration. The arms 
are then turned down and firmly pressed for two seconds 
against the sides of the chest, thus imitating a deep ex- 
piration. These two sets of movements should be perse- 


Same as 


veringly repeated at the rate of fifteen times in a minute. 
As soon as a spontaneous effort to breathe is perceived, 
cease the movements and induce circulation and warmth. 
—Branchial respiration. See branchial.— Bronchial 


ey 
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respiration, respiration such as is heard immediately 
over bronchi, or over the trachea. ‘The inspiratory sound 
is high in pitch and tubular; the expiratory sound is high- 
er, tubular, and prolonged. It is heard in disease over con- 
solidated lungs. Also called tubular respiration.— Bron- 
chocavernous respiration, respiration intermediate 
in character between bronchial and cavernous respira- 
tion.— Bronchovesicular respiration, respiration in- 
termediate in character between bronchial and vesicular 
respiration.— Cavernous respiration. See cavernous.— 
Center of respiration, the nervous center which regu- 
lates respiration. It is automatic in action, but is guided 
by incoming influences from the vagus, the skin, and else- 
where. The main center is limited in extent, and situated in 
the floor of the fourth ventricle, near the point of the cala- 
mus.— Cerebral respiration, shallow, quick, irregular, 
more or less sighing respiration, sometimes resulting from 
cerebral disease in children.— Cheyne-Stokes respira- 
tion, a rhythmic form of respiration described by Cheyne 
in 1818 and by Stokes in 1846. It consists of a series of 
cycles in every one of which the respirations pass gradu- 
ally from feeble and shallow to forcible and deep, and 
then back to feeble again. A pause follows, and then the 
next cycle begins with a feeble inspiration. This symp- 
tom has been found associated with cardiac and brain 
lesions.— Cogged or cog-wheel respiration. Same as 
interrupted respiration.—Costal respiration, respira- 
tion in which the costal movements predominate over 
the diaphragmatic.—Cutaneous respiration, gaseous 
absorption and excretion by the skin.—Diaphragmat- 
ic respiration. Same as abdominal respiration (which 
see, under abdominal).—Dividei respiration, respira- 
tion in which inspiration is separated from expiration by 
a well-marked interval. Facial respiration, respira- 
tory movements of the face, as of the ale nasii—Harsh 
respiration. Same as rude respiration.—Indetermi- 
nate respiration. Same as bronchovesicular respira- 
tion, especially its more vesicular grades.— Interrupted 
respiration, respiration in which the inspiratory, some- 
times the expiratory, sound is broken into two or more 
parts. Also called jerking, wavy, and cogged or cog-wheel 
respiration.— Jerking respiration. Same as inler- 
rupted seat pone =s Lakyhgeal respiration, laryngeal 
respiratory movements.—Metamorphosing respira- 
tion, respiration in which the first part of the inspiratory 
sound is tubular and the last part cavernous.— Organs of 
respiration, any parts of the body by means of which con- 
stituents of the blood are interchanged with those of air 
or water. In the higher vertebrates, all of which are air- 
breathers, such organs are internal, and of complex lobu- 
lated structure, called lungs. (Seelung.) In lower verte- 
brates and many invertebrates respiration is effected by 
breathing water, and such organs are usually called gills 
or branchiz. Most invertebrates, however (as nearly all 
the immense class of insects), breathe air by various con- 
trivances for its admission to the body, generally of tu- 
bular or laminated structure, which may open by pores or 
spiracles on almost any part of the body. The organs of 
mollusks are extremely variable in form and position; 
they are commonly called branchiz or gills, technically 
ctenidia. Some gastropods, called pulmonate, are air- 
breathers. Arachnidans are distinguished as pulmonate 
and tracheate, according to the laminate (or saccular) or 
the simply tubular character of their organs of respira- 
tion. The character of the lungsas offsets of the alimen- 
tary canal is somewhat peculiar to the higher vertebrates 
—being represented in the lower, as fishes, only by an air- 
bladder, if at all; and the various organs of respiration of 
lower animals are only analogous or functionally repre- 
sentative, not homologous or morphology representa- 
tive, of such lungs. (See pneogaster.) In birds the organs 
are distributed in most parts of the body, even in the in- 
terior of bones. (See pneumatocyst.) In embryos the allan- 
tois is an organ of respiration, as well as of digestion and 
circulation. See cuts under Branchiostoma, gill, and Mya, 
—Puerile respiration. See puerile.— Rough rer - 
tion. Same as rude respiration.— Rude respiration, a 
fourm of bronchovesicular respiration, the sounds being 
harsh.—Supplementary respiration, respiration with 
increased vesicular murmur, as heard over normal parts 
of the lungs when some other part of them is incapaci- 
tated, as from pneumonia or pleurisy.— Thoracic res- 
piraticn. Same as costal respiration.— Tub respi- 
ration. Same as bronchial respiration.— Vesiculocav- 
ernous respiration, respiration intermediate in char- 
acter between vesicular and cavernous respiration. 


respirational (res-pi-ra’shon-al), a. [< respira- 
tion + -αἶ.] Sameas respiratory. 

respirative (ré-spir’a-tiv), a. [ς respirat(ion) 
+ -ive.] Performing respiration. 

respirator (res’pi-ra-tor), ». [NL., ς L. respi- 
rare, pp. respiratus, respire: see respire.] An 
instrument for breathing through, fitted to cover 
the mouth, or the nose and mouth, over which 
it is secured by proper bandages or other ap- 


liances. It is mostly used to exclude the passage into 

he lungs of cold air, smoke, dust, and other noxious sub- 
stances, especially by persons having delicate chests, by 
firemen, cutlers, grinders, and the like, and by divers in 
operations under water. Respirators for persons with 
weak lungs have several plies of fine gauze made of high- 
ly heat-conducting metal, which warms the air as it passes 
through. See aérophore. 


respiratorium (res’pi-ra-t0’ri-um), n.; pl. res- 
piratoria (-%). [NL., neut. of respiratorius, re- 
spiratory: see respiratory. ] Inentom., one of the 
laminiform gill-like organs or branchis found 
on the larve of certain aquatic insects, and used 


to draw air from the water. In dipterous larve they 
are commonly four in number, two near the head and two 


eat the end of the abdomen. 


respiratory (ré-spir’a- or res’pi-ra-td-ri),@. [= 
F. respiratoire, < NL. respiratorius, < L.respirare, 
pp. respiratus, respire: see respire.] Pertaining 


to or serving for respiration.— Bronchial respira- 
sory murmur. Same as bronchial respiration (which see, 
under respiration).—Bronchovesicular respiratory 


respiring (ré-spir’ing), n. 


respiring 


murmur, 4 murmur intermediate between « vesicular 
and a bronchial murmur. Also called rude, rough, and 
harsh respiration.— Indeterminate respiratory mur- 
mur, Same as bronchovesicular respiratory murmur.— 
Respiratory bronchial tube, respiratory bronchi- 
ole. Same as lobular bronchial tube (which see, under 
lobular).—Respiratory bundle. Same as solitary funi- 
culus (which see, under solitary).— Respiratory capa- 
city. Same as extreme differential capacity (which see, 
under capacity).— Respiratory cavities, a general name 
of the air-passages: used also to designate the body-cavi- 
ties which contain the respiratory organs.— Respira- 
tory chamber, a respiratory cavity.— Respiratory col- 
umn, respiratory fascicle, Same as solitary funiculus 
(which see, under solitary).— Respiratory filaments, 
thread-like organs arranged in tufts near the head of the 
larva or pupa of a gnat.— Respiratory glottis, the pos- 
terior portion of the glottis, between the arytenoid carti- 
lages.— Respiratory leaflets, the laminated organs of 
respiration, or so-called lungs, of the pulmonary arachni- 
dans. See cut under pulmonary.—Respiratory mur- 
mur, See respiratory sounds.—Respiratory nerve. 
(a) External, the posterior thoracic nerve. See thoracic. 
(b) Internal, the phrenic nerve.—Respiratory nerve 
of the face, the facial nerve-— Respiratory nerves of 
Bell, the facial, phrenic, and posterior thoracic nerves. 
— Respiratory orifice. (a) A stigmatum or breathing- 
pore. (0) An orifice, generally at the end of a tubular 
process, through which some aquatic larve, or larve 
living in putrescent matter, under the skin of animals, 
etc., obtain air.— Respiratory percussion, the per- 
cussion of the chest in different phases of respiration, 
with regard to the variations of the sounds elicited.— 
tes lA period, the time from the beginning of one 
inspiration to that of the next.— Respiratory plate, 
in entom., a respiratorium, or false gill.— Kespiratory 
portion of the nose, the lower portion of the nasal 
cavity, excluding the upper or olfactory poi:tion.—Re- 
splratory pulse, alternating condition of fullness and 
emptiness of the large vessels of the neck or elsewhere, 
synchronous with expiration and inspiration.— Respira- 
tory quotient, the ratio of the oxygen excreted by the 
lungs (as carbon dioxid) to that absorbed by them in the 
same time (as free oxygen). It is usually in the neighbor- 
hood of 0.9.— Respiratory sac, a simple sac-like respira- 
tory organ of various animals.— Respiratory sounds, 
the sounds made by the air when being inhaled or exhaled, 
especially as heard in auscultation over lung-tissue, normal 
or diseased. See vesicular respiratory murmur below, for 
description of normal sounds.—Respiratory surface, 
the surface of the lungs that comes in contact with the 
air. ‘his surface is extended by minute subdivision of 
the lungs into small cavities or air-cells.— Respiratory 
tract, in med., a general term denoting the sum of the air- 
passages.— Respiratory tree, in zoul., an organ found in 
some holothurians, consisting of two highly contractile, 
branched, and arborescent tubes which run up toward 
the anterior extremity of the body, and perform the 
function of respiration; the cloaca.— Respiratory tube, 
any tubular organ of respiration; a spiracle. See spi- 
racle and breathing-tube.—Vesicular respiratory mur- 
mur, the normal murmur. The quality of the inspira- 
tory sound is vesicular; the expiratory sound, absent in 
many cases, is continuous with the inspiratory, and is 
more blowing, lower, and much shorter.—Vesiculobron- 
chial respiratory murmur. Same as bronchovesicular 
respiratory murmur. 


respire (ré-spir’), 0 ; pret. and pp. respired, ppr. 


respiring. [< OF. respirer, F. respirer = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. respirar = It. respirare, ς L. respirare, 
breathe out, exhale, breathe, take breath, re- 
vive, recover, « re-, back, again, + spirare, 
breathe, blow: see spirit. Cf. aspire, conspire, 
expire, inspire, perspire.] I, intrans. 1t. To 
breathe again; hence, to rest or enjoy relief 
after toil or suffering. 
Then shall the Britons, late dismayd and weake, 
From their long vassalage gin to respire. 
Spenser, k. Q., IIT. iii. 36. 
Sooth’d with Ease, the panting Youth respires. 
Congreve, To Sleep. 
Hark ! he strikes the golden lyre; 
And see! the tortured ghosts respire ; 
See shady forms advance! 
Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 64. 
2. To breathe; inhale air into the lungs and 
exhale it, for the purpose of maintaining ani- 
mal life; henee, to live. 
Yet the brave Barons, whilst they do respire, ... 
With courage charge, with comeliness retire. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 55. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To breathe in and out, as air; 
inhale and exhale; breathe. 
Methinks, now I come near her, I respire 


Some air of that late comfort I received. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 
But I, who ne’er was bless’d by Fortune’s hand, . . . 
Long in the noisy Town have been immur’d, 
Respir'd its smoke, and all its cares endur’d. 
Gay, Rural Sports, i. 


2. To exhale; breathe out; send out in exhala- 
tions. 
The air respires the pure Elysian sweets 
In which she breathes. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
As smoke and various substances separately issue from 
fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being 
[Brahma] were respired the Rigveda, etc. 
Colebroke, Asiatic Researches, VIII. 


[Verbal n. of respire, 

v.| A breathing; a breath. 

They could not stir him from his stand, although he 
wrought it out 

With short respirings, and with sweat. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvi. 102. 





Ρο... 


ο... (ré-splend’), v. 4. 


respirometer 


respirometer (res-pi-rom’e-tér), . [Irreg.< L. 


respirare, take breath, + Gr. µέτρον, measure. ] 
1. An instrument which is used to determine 
the condition of the respiration.— 2. An appa- 
ratus for supplying air to a diver under water 
by means of a supply of compressed oxygen, 
which is caused to combine in due proportion 
with nitrogen chemically filtered from the air 


yx expired from his lungs in breathing. 


respite (res’pit), ». [Early mod. HK. respit; < 
ME. respit, respyt, respyte, ς OF. respit, respect, 
delay, respite, Ἐ'. répit = Pr. respieg, respeit = 
Sp. respecto = Pg. respeito = It. rispitto, rispetto, 
respect, delay, < L. respectus, consideration, re- 
spect, ML. delay, postponement, respite, proro- 
gation: see respect.] 14. Respect; regard. See 
respect. 
Out of more respit, 
Myn herte hath for to amende it grete delit. 
Chaucer, 'Vroilus, v. 137. 
2. Temporary intermission of labor, or of any 
process or operation; interval of rest; pause. 
With that word, withoute more respite, 


They fillen gruf and criden pitously. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 90. 
Some pause and respite only I require. 
Sir J. Denham, Passion of Dido for Aneas. 


Byzantium has a respite of half a century, and Egypt of 

more than a hundred years, of Mameluke tyranny. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 202. 
3. A putting off or postponement of what was 
fixed; delay; forbearance; prolongation of 
time, as for the payment of a debt, beyond the 
fixed or legal time. 

To make you understand this, . . . I crave but four days’ 
respite. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 170. 
4. Inlaw: (a) Areprieve; temporary suspen- 
sion of the execution of a capital offender. See 
reprieve. 

The court gave him respite to the next session (which 
was appointed the first ‘tuesday in August) to bethink 
himself, that, retracting and reforming his error, etc., the 


court might show him favor. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 265. 
Christian . . . had some respite, and was remanded 
back to prison. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 161. 


Why grant me respite who deserve my doom? 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 247. 


(b) The delay of appearance at court granted 
to a jury beyond the proper term. =gyn. 2. Stop, 
cessation, stay.— 4, Reprieve, Respite. See reprieve. 
respite (res’pit), v. ἐν pret. and pp. respited, 
ppr. respiting. [< ME. respiten, respite, < OF. 
respiter, respeiter, respect, delay, postpone, < L. 
respectare, consider, respect, ML. delay, post- 
pone: see respect.] 1. To delay; postpone; 
adjourn. 
Thanne to the Sowdon furth with all they went, 
The lordes and the knyghtes euerychone, 
And prayed hym to κ η the Iugement. 
enerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1641. 
They declared only their opinions in writing, and res- 
pited the full determination to another general meeting. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 383. 
2. To relieve for a time from the execution of 
a sentence or other punishment or penalty; re- 
prieve. 
It is grete harme that thow art no cristin, and fain I 
wolde that thow so were, to respite the fro deth. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 592. 
Jeffreys had respited the younger brother. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
3. To relieve by a pause or interval of rest. 


With a dreadful industry of ten days, not respiting his 
Souldiers day or night, (Czesar] drew up all his Ships, and 
entrench’d them round within the circuit of his Camp. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
Care may be respited, but not repealed ; 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded field. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, iv. 
4+. To cease; forbear. 
Your manly resoun oghte it to respite, 
To slen your frende, and namely me, 
That never yet in no degre 
Offended you. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 259. 


=Syn. 2. See reprieve, n 


respiteless (res’pit-les), a. [ς respite + -less.] 


Baxter. 
[< ME. resplenden, 
F. resplendir, also resplandre, F. resplendir 
= Pr. resplandre, resplandir (ef. Sp. Pg. resplan- 
decer) = It. risplendere, < Li. resplendere, shine 
brightly, glitter, < re-, again, back, + splendere, 
shine: see splendid.] Toshine; be resplendent. 
Lydgate. [Rare.] 
Lieutenant-General Webb, . . . who resplended in velvet 
and gold lace. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ii. 15. 
resplendence (ré-splen’dens), ». [< LL. re- 
splendentia, { L. resplenden(t-)s, resplendent: 
see resplendent.| Brilliant luster; vivid bright- 
ness; splendor. 


Without respite or relief. 


resplendent (ré-splen’dent), a. 


5111 
Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full resplendence, heir of all py might. 
- Milton, Ῥ. L., v. 720. 
=Syn. See radiance. 


splendence (see -cy).] 
Cotgrave. 


Same as resplendence. 


[< ME. re- 
splendent, < Li. resplenden(t-)s, ppr. of resplen- 
dere, shine brightly: see resplend.] 1. Shining 
with brilliant luster; very bright; splendid. 
There all within full rich arayd he found, 
With royall arras, and resplendent gold. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., 1. viii. 35. 
Bright 
As the resplendent cactus of the night, 
That floods the gloom with fragrance and with light. 
O. W. Holmes, Bryant’s Seventieth Birthday. 
2. In her., issuing rays: said especially of the 
sun, sometimes of clouds. See radiant, 3.—Re- 


splendent feldspar. Same as adularia or moonstone. 
=Syn. 1. Glorious, beaming. See radiance. 


resplendently (ré-splen’dent-li), adv. In are- 
splendent manner; with brilliant luster; with 
great brightness. 

resplendisht (ré-splen’dish), ο. i. [ς OF. re- 
splendiss-, stem of certain parts of resplendir, 
shine brightly: see resplend.] To shine with 
great brilliancy; be resplendent. 

Vppon this said tombe was he ther ligging, 


Resplendising fair in this chambre sprad. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 4512. 


The heuyn visible is... garnisshed with planettes 
and sterres, resplendisshinge in the moste pure firmament. 
Sir 7. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 2. 
resplendishantt (ré-splen’di-shant), a. [< OF. 
resplendissant, ppr. of resplendir, shine bright- 
ly: see resplend.| Resplendent; brilliant. 
And thorowe γε vertue of thy full myght 
Causest y® world to be resplendisshaunt. 
Fabyan, Chron., xlix. 
resplendishingt (ré-splen’di-shing), n. Re- 
splendence; splendor. 
And as the Sunne doth glorifie each thing 
(Howeuer base) on which he deigns to smile, 
So your cleare eyes doe giue resplendishing 
To all their objects, be they ne’er so vile. 
κ Davies, Muse’s Sacrifice, Ῥ. 7. (Davies.) 
respond (ré-spond’), v. [ς OF. respondre, re- 
spundre, Β'. répondre = Pr. respondre = Sp. Pg. 
responder = It. respondere, rispondere, ς L. re- 
spondere, pp. responsus, answer, < re-, again, 
back, + νὰ pp. sponsus, promise: see 
sponsor. Cf. despond, ο οῤόα] I. intrans. 
1. To make answer; give a reply in words; 
specifically, to make a liturgical response. 
I remember him in the divinity school responding and 
disputing with a perspicuous energy. 
Oldisworth, Edmund Smith, in Johnson’s Livesof the Poets. 
2. Toanswer orreply in any way; exhibit some 
action or effect in return to a force or stimulus. 
A new affliction strings a new chord in the heart, which 


responds to some new note of complaint within the wide 
scale of human woe. Buckminster. 


Whenever there arises a special necessity for the better 
performance of any one function, or for the establishment 
of some function, nature will respond. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 427. 
3. To correspond; suit. 
To every theme responds thy various lay. 
W. Broome, To Mr. Pope, On His Works (1726). 
4. To be answerable; be liable to make pay- 
ment: as, the defendant is held to respond in 
damages. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1+. To answer to; correspond to. 
[Rare.] 

His great deeds respond his speeches great. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 40. 
2. To answer; satisfy, as by payment: as, the 
prisoner was held to respond the judgment of 
the court. 
respond (ré-spond’), η. [< ME. responde, re- 
spounde, respowne, respon; fromthe verb.] 11. 
An answer; a response. 

Whereunto the whole Armie answered with a short re- 

spond, and, at the same time, bowing themselues to the 


ground, saluted the Moone with great superstition. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 295. 


respondeat ouster. s judg 
resplendency (ré-splen’den-si), η. [As re- responue ur (ré-spon’dé-buk), n. 


respondence (ré-spon’dens), n. 


respondency (ré-spon’den-si), 1. 


responsal (ré-spon’sal), a. and n. 


response 


The four responds have the four evangelistic symbols. 
. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 208. 
See judgment. 
A book 
ept by the directors of chancery in Scotland 
for entering the accounts of all non-entry and 
relief duties payable by heirs who take precepts 
from chancery. 
[= It. rispon- 
denza, conformity, < L. responden(t-)s, respon- 
dent: see respondent. Cf. correspondence.] 1. 
The state or character of being respondent; 
also, the act of responding or answering; re- 
sponse. 
Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 71. 
ο). Correspondence; agreement. 


His rent in fair respondence must arise 
To double trebles of his one yeare’s price. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, V. i. 57. 
[As respon- 
dence (see -cy).] Same as respondence. 
Thus you see the respondency of the spiritual to the nat- 


ural fool in their qualities. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 248. 
respondent (ré-spon’dent), a. and n. 


[= OF. 
respondant, F. γέροπᾶαπί = Sp. respondiente = 
Pg. respondente = It. rispondente, ¢ L. respon- 
den(t-)s, ppr. of respondere, answer: see re- 
spond.| J], a. 1. Answering; responding. 
The wards respondent to the key turn round ; 
The bars fall back. Pope, Odyssey, xxi. 49. 
2. Conformable; corresponding. 
Wealth respondent to payment and contributions, 


Well may this palace admiration claim, 

Great, and respondent to the master’s fame | 
Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 315. 
IT, x. 1. One who responds; specifically, in 
a scholastic disputation, one who maintains a 
thesis, and defends it against the objections of 
one or more opponents. There was no burden of 
proof upon the Pe aca at the outset, but, owing to the 


admissions which he was obliged by the rules of disputa- 
tion to make, it was soon thrown upon him. 


Let them [scholars] occasionally change their attitude 
of mind from that of receivers and respondents to that of 
enquirers, Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 172. 


Specifically—2, One who answers or is called 
on to answer a petition or an appeal.—3. In 
math., a quantity in the body of a table: opposed 
to argument, or the regularly varying quantity 
with which the table is entered. Thus, ina table 
of powers, where the base is entered at the side, the expo- 


nent at the top, and the power is found in the body of 
the table, the last quantity is the respondent. 


respondentia (res-pon-den’shi-#), π. [NL.: see 
respondence.] A loan.on the eargo of a vessel, 
payment being contingent on the safe arrival of 
the cargo at the port of destination— the effect 
of such condition being to except the contract 
from the common usury laws. See bottomry. 
Commissions on money advanced, maritime interest 
on bottomry and respondentia, and the loss on exchanges, 
etc., are apportioned relatively to the gross sums expended 
on behalf of the several interests concerned. 
Encyc. Brit., ΤΠ. 148. 
(= F, Te- 
sponsal, ς LL. responsalis, one who answers for 
another, a sponsor, apocrisiary, prop. adj., per- 
taining to an answer, < L. responsum, an an- 
swer, response: see response.] 1.1 a. Answer- 
able; responsible. 
They were both required to find sureties to be responsal, 
etc., whereupon they were troubled. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 347. 
ΤΙ. η. 1. Response; answer; especially, a 
liturgical response. ; 
After some short penises and responsals, the mass-priest 
begs at the hands of God this great. . . favor. 
Brevint, Saul and Samuel, xiv. 
2. (a) Inthe Roman empire, a representative of 
a foreign church or prelate, who resided at the 
capital and conducted negotiations on ecclesi 
astical matters; an apocrisiary. (b) A proc- 
tor for a monastery or for a member of it be- 


2. In liturgies: (a) A versicle or short anthem ,fore the bishop. 


chanted at intervals during the reading of a response (ré-spons’), n. 


lection. In the Anglican Church the responses to the 
commandments (Kyries) are responds in this sense. 


The reader paused, and the choir burst in with responds, 
versicles, and anthems. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
(b) A response. 


The clerk answering in the name of all, Et cum spiritu 
tuo, and other responds, 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 334. 
3. In arch., a half-pillar, pilaster, or any cor- 
responding device engaged in a wall to receive 
the impost of an arch. 


[< ME. respounse, re- 
spons, < OF. respons, respuns, responce, F. ré- 
ponse = Pr. respos = Cat. respons = Sp. Pg. re- 
sponse = It. risponso, responso, < L. responsum, 
an answer, neut. of responsus, pp. of respondere, 
answer: see respond.] 1. An answer or reply, 
or something in the nature of an answer or 
reply. 
What was his respons written, I ne sauh no herd. 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 98. (Latham.) 


There seems a vast psychological interval between an 
emotional 7 e to the action of some grateful stimulus 
and the highly complex intellectual and emotional devel- 


response 
opment implied in a distinct appreciation of objective 
beauty. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 17. 


More specifically —(a) An oracular answer. 


Then did my response clearer fall: 
Νο compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all.” 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
(0) In liturgics: (1) A verse, sentence, phrase, or word said 
or sung by the choir or congregation in sequence or reply 
to the priest or officiant. Among the most ancient re- 
sponses besides the responsories (which see) are Et cum 
iritu tuo after the Dominus vobiscum, Habemus ad 
ominum after the Sursum Corda, Amen, etc. Sometimes 
the response is a repetition of something said by the offi- 
ciant. A verse which has its own respouse subjoined, the 
two together often forming one sentence, is called a ver- 
sicle. In liturgical books the signs W and are often 
prefixed to the versicle and response respectively. Also 
formers? responsal. @) Aversicle or anthem said or sung 
uring or after a lection; a respond or responsory. (ο) 
Reply to an objection in formal disputation. (d@) In music, 
same as answer, 2 (0). : | 
2. The act of responding or replying; reply: 
as; to speak in response to a question.— Consul- 
tary response. Seeconsultary, ο. 
responsibility (ré-spon-si-bil‘i-ti), .; pl. re- 
sponsibilities (-tiz). [= F. responsabilité = Sp. 
responsabilidad = Pg. responsabilidade = It. ri- 
---... ; as responsible + -ity (see -bility).] 

. The state of being responsible, accountable, 
or answerable. 

A responsibility to a tribunal at which not only minis- 
ters, . . . but even nations themselves, must one day an- 
SWwer. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iii. 

R ‘bility, in order to be reasonable, must be limited 
to objects within wn power of the responsible party. 

_ ‘A, Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 63. 

Gen. Jackson was a man of will, and his phrase on one 
memorable occasion, ‘‘I will take the responsibility,” is a 
proverb ever since. Hmerson, i‘ortune of the Republic. 


2. That for which one is responsible or account- 
able; a trust, duty, or the like: as, heavy re- 
sponsibilities. 

His wife persuaded him that he had done the best that 
roy Sa could do wich the responsibilities that ought never 
to have been laid on a man of his temperament and habits. 

Howells, A Fearful Kesponsibility, xiii. 
3. Ability to answer in payment; means of 
paying contracts. 
responsible (ré-spon’si-bl), a. [= OF. (and F.) 
responsable = Pr. Sp. responsable = Pg. respon- 
savel = It. risponsabile, < ML. responsabilis, re- 
quiring an answer, ς L. responsum, response: 
see response.] 1+. Correspondent; answering; 
responsive. 

I have scarce collected my spirits, but lately scattered 
in the admiration of your form ; to which if the bounties 
of your mind be any way responsible, I doubt not but my 
desires shall find a smooth and secure passage. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 
2. Answerable, as for an act performed or for 
its consequences, or for a trust reposed or a 
debt; accountable; specifically, in ethics, in 
general, having such a mental or moral char- 
acter as to be capable of knowing and observ- 
ing the distinction of right from wrong in 60ἩΠ- 
duct, and therefore morally accountable for 
one’s acts; in particular (with reference to a 
certain act), acting or having acted as a free 
agent, and with knowledge of the ethical char- 
acter of the act or of its consequences. With 
regard to the legal use of the word, two conceptions are 
often confused —namely. that of the potential condition 
of being bound to answer or respond in case a wrong 
should occur, and that of the actual condition of being 
bound to respond because a wrong has occurred, For 


the first of these responsible is properly used, and for the 
second liable, 


With ministers thus responsible, ‘‘the king could do no 
wrong.” Sir E. May, Const. Hist. Eng., I. i. 


In this sense of the word we say that a man is responsi- 
ble for that part of an event which was undetermined when 
he was left out of account, anil which became determined 
when he was taken account of. 


W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, II. 150. 
3. Able to answer or respond to any reason- 
able claim or to what is expected; able to dis- 
charge an obligation, or having estate adequate 
to the payment of a debt. 

He is a responsible-looking gentleman dressed in black. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxviii. 

4. Involving responsibility. 
But it is a responsible trust, and difficult to discharge, 
Dickens. 


Responsible business (theat.), roles next in importance 
above those described as “utility."— Responsible util- 
ity (theat.), a minor actor who can be trusted with very 
small parts — who is also said to play “genteel business.” 


responsibleness (ré-spon’si-bl-nes), ». The 
state of being responsible; responsibility. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

responsibly (ré-spon’si-bli), adv. In a respon- 
sible manner. 

responsion (ré-spon’shon), η. [= OF. respon- 
sion, aN answer, surety, suretyship, = Pg. re- 
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sponsdo, ground-rent, = It. risponsione, an an- 
swer, reply, < L. responsio(n-), an answer, reply, 
refutation, ς respondere, pp. responsus, answer: 
see response.| 1. The act of answering; an- 
swer; reply. 

Responsions unto the questions. . 

Bp. Burnet, Records, iii., No. 21. 

Everywhere in nature, Whitman finds human relations, 
human responsions. The Century, XIX. 294. 
2. In ane. pros.: (a) The metrical correspon- 
dence between strophe and antistrophe. (0) 
A formal correspondence between successive 
parts in dialogue.—3. pl. The first examination 
which those students at Oxford have to pass 
who are candidates for the degree of B. A. 

responsive (ré-spon’siv),@.andn. [< OF. (and 
F.) responsif = It. risponsivo, ς LL. responsivus, 
answering (ML. responsiva, f., an answering 
epistle), < L. respondere, pp. responsus, respond : 
see respond.|] J, a. 1. Answering; correspon- 
dent; suited to something else; being in accord. 

The vocal lay responsive to the strings. Pope. 
2+. Responsible; answerable. 

Such persons... for whom the church herself may 
safely be responsive. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 288. 
3. Able, ready, or inclined to respond or an- 
swer; answering; replying. 

A responsive letter, or letter by way of answer. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
Goldsmith, Ves. Vil., 1. 117. 

A may be more quickly responsive to a stimulus than B, 
and may have a wider range of sensibility, and yet not be 
more discriminative. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 145. 
4, Characterized by the use of responses: as, 
a responsive service of public worship.—5. In 
law, pertinent in answer; called for by the 
question: as, a party is not bound by an an- 
swer given by his own witness if it is not re- 
sponsive to the question, but may have the irre- 
sponsive matter struck out. 

ΤΙ. ». An answer; a response; a reply. 

Responsives to such as ye wrote of the dates before re- 
hearsed., Bp. Burnet, Records, ii. 23. 

responsively (ré-spon’siv-li), adv. In arespon- 
sive manner. 

responsiveness (ré-spon’siy-nes), n. The state 
of being responsive. 

responsorial (res-pon-so’ri-al), a. and π. [ς 
responsory + -al.] I, a. Responsive; specifi- 
cally, sung in response to or alternation with a 
lector or precentor. 

ΤΙ. ». An office-book formerly in use, con- 
taining the responsories or these and the an- 
tiphons for the canonical hours. 

responsorium (res-pon-s0’ri-um), ».; pl. respon- 
soria (-i). [ML., neut. of *responsorius: see 
responsory.] Same as responsory. 

responsory (ré-spon’so-ri), a. απᾶ π. [< ML. 
*responsorius, adj. (85 8. noun, responsorium, 
neut., responsoria, f., eccl., a response), ¢ L. re- 
spondere, pp. responsus, respond: see respond, 
response.| I, a. Containing answer. 

1. 2.; pl. responsories (-riz). In liturgies: (a) 

A psalm or portion of a psalm sung between 
the missal lections. Among the anthenis represent- 
ing this custom are the Greek prokeimenon, the Ambro- 
sian psalmulus or psalmellus, the Gallican psalmus res- 
ponsorius (responsory psalm), and the Mozarabic psal- 
terium or psallendo—all these preceding the epistle, and 
the Roman and Sarum gradual preceding the gospel. The 
responsory was sung not antiphonally, but by a lector, 
precentor, or several cantors, the whole choir responding. 
Vhe name responsory is often given specifically to the 
gradual (which see). (b) A portion of a psalm 
(originally, a whole psalm) sung between the 
lections at the canonical hours; a respond. 
Also responsorium. 

responsure (ré-spon’sur), n. [< response + -ure. ] 
Response. [Rare.] . 

Fogs, damps, trees, stones, their sole encompassure, 

To whom they mone, black todes giue responsure. 

C. Tourneur, Transformed Metamorphosis, st. 87. 
ressala (re-sii’lii), n. See risala. 
ressaldar (res‘al-diir), π. See risaldar. 
ressantt, ressauntt, ». Same as ressaut. 
ressaut (res-at’), n. [Also ressault, also erro- 
neously ressant, ressaunt; <OF. ressaut, ressault, 
F. ressaut = Pr. ressaut, resaut = Cat. ressalt = 
Sp. Pg. resalto = It. risalto, a projection (in 
arch.), < ML. as if *resaltus, ς L. resilire, pp. 
*resultus, leap back: see resile, and ef. result. | 
In arch., a projection of any member or part 


xfrom or before another. 


rest! (rest), απ. [ς ME. rest, reste, < AS. rest, 
rest, rest, quiet, = OS. resta, rasta, resting- 
place, burial-place, = D. rust = MLG. reste, rest, 
= OHG. rasta, rest, also a measure of distance, 
resti, rest, MHG. raste, G. rast, rest, repose, 


rest 
= 166]. rst, a mile, i.e. the distance between 
two resting-places, = Sw. Dan. rast, rest, = 


Goth. rasta, a stage of a journey, a mile; with 
abstract formative -st, < γ΄ Τα, rest, Skt. γ ram, 
rest, rejoice at, sport, > rati, pleasure.] 1. A 
state of quiet or repose; absence or cessation 
of motion, labor, or action of any kind; release 
from exertion or action. 


Whils forto sytte ye haue in komaundement, 
Youre heede, youre hande, your feet, holde yee in reste. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 


Our rural ancestors, with little blest, 
Patient of labour when the end was rest. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 242. 


The working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 739. 


2. Freedom or relief from everything that dis- 
quiets, wearies, or disturbs; peace; quiet; se- 
curity; tranquillity. 


Yef we may hem discounfite, we shall be riche and in 
reste alwey aftere. Merlin (Ε. E. T. ὃ.), ii. 174. 


The man will not be in rest until he have finished the 
thing this day. Ruth iii. 18. 
Yet shall the oracle 


Give rest to the minds of others. 
Shak., WW. T., ii. 1. 191. 


Rest, 
As deep as death, as soft as sleep, 
Across his troubled heart did creep. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 48. 


3. Sleep; slumber; hence, the last sleep; 
death; the grave. 


After al this surfet and accesse he hedde, 
That he slepte Seturday and Sonenday til sonne wente to 
reste. Piers Plowman (A), v. 210. 


One that thinks a man always going to bed, and says, 
**God give you good rest!” Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 33. 


4. A place of quiet; permanent habitation. 
In dust, our final rest and native home. 


Milton, P. L., x. 1085. 
5. Stay; abode. 


That you vouchsafe your vest here in our court 
Some little time. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 13. 


6. That on or in which anything leans or lies 
for support. 


He made narrowed rests round about, that the beams 
should not be fastened in the walls of the house. 
1 Ki. vi. 6. 


Specifically —(a) A contrivance for steadying the lance 
when couched for the charge: originally a mere loop or 
stirrup, usually of leather, perhaps passed over the shoul- 
der, but when the cuirass or breastplate was introduced 
secured to a hook or projecting horn of iron riveted to this 
on the left side. This hook also is called rest. A simi- 
lar ho’k was sometimes arranged so far at the side, and 
so projecting, as to receive the lance itself ; but, this form 
being inconvenient, the projecting hook was arranged 
with ahinge. In the justs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the heavy lance was found to require a counter- 
poise, and the rest was made double, the hook projecting 
sidewise, and along tongue or bar projecting backward 
under the arm witha sort of spiral twist at the end to pre- 
vent the butt of the lance from rising, so that the lance 
was held firmly, and required from the juster only the 
exertion of directing its point. 


When his staff was in his rest, coming down to meet 
with the knight, now very near him. he perceived the 
knight had missed his rest. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, . . . 
Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot. 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


(0) A device of any kind for supporting the turning-tool 
or the work in alathe. (ο) A support for the barrel of a 
gun in aiming and firing. 
Change love for arms; girt to your blades, my boys! 
Your rests and muskets take, take helm and targe. 
Peele, A Farewell. 


(d) In billiards, a rod having fixed at its point a crosspiece 
on which to support the cue: used when the cue-ball can- 
not easily be reached in the usual way. Also called bridge. 
(e) Asupport or guide for stuff fedtoasaw. EF. Η. Knight. 
(f) In glyptics, a support. somewhat resembling a vise in 
form, attached to the lathe-head, and seiving to steady 
the arm while the edges of graving-tools are being shaped. 
7. In pros., a short pause of the voice in read- 
ing; a cesura. 
So varying still their [bards’] moods, observing yet in all 
Their quantities, their rests, their ceasures metrical. 
Drayton, \’olyolbion, iv. 186. 
8. In music: (a) A silence or pause between 
tones. (0) In musical notation, a mark or sign 
denoting such a silence. Rests vary in form to in- 
dicate their duration with reference to each other and to 
the notes with which they occur; and they are named 
from the notes to which they are equivalent, as follows: 
breve rest, Ἡ ; semibreve or whole-note rest, =; minim 
or half-note rest. ™ ; crotchet or quarter-note rest. ror X ; 
quaver or eighth-note rest, 4; semiquaver or sixteenth- 
note rest, 4; demisemiquaver or thirty-second-note rest, 


i 
a hemidemisemiquaver or sixty-fourth-note rest, = The 


duration of a rest, as of a note, may be extended one half 


by a dot, as. (= "4), or indefinitely by a hold, ~. The 
semibreve rest is often used as a measure-rest, whatever 
may be the rhythmic signature (as a below); similarly, 
the two-measure rest is like b, the three-measure rest like 


a » 


rest 


ο, the four-measure rest like d; or a semibreve rest or 
similar character is used with a figure above to indicate 
the number of measures, as 6 or 7. 


a ὀ 














He fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, 
and proportion; rests me his minim rest, one, two, and 
the third in your bosom. Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 23. 


9+. A syllable. 


Two rests, ashort and long, th’ Iambic frame. 
B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


10. In accounting, the stopping to strike a bal- 
ance or sum up the total, as for the purpose 
of computing commissions or compounding in- 


terest. Thus, an annual rest takes place where the rents 
received by the mortgagee in possession are more than 
sufficient to keep down the interest, and the surplus is 
directed to be employed in liquidation of the principal 
pro tanto. 

11. In her., same as clarion and sufflue.—12. 
Same as macel, ὃ.-- 1581. In court-tennis, a 
quick and continued returning of the ball from 
one player to the other. 2. W. Lowe, Note in 
Cibber’s Apology, I. 148. 


For a wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, when men do the best 
With tue best gamesters. 
1. Beaumont, To Ben Jonson. 


Knock me down if ever I saw a rest of wit better ‘pare 
than that last, in my life. Cibber, Careless Husband, iv. i. 


14, In the game of primero, the highest or final 
stake made by a player; also, the hand of cards 
or the number of points held. See to set up 
one’s rest, under set. 


Each one in possibility to win, 
Great rests were up and mightie hands were in. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 528. (Nares.) 


Absolute rest, a state of absence of motion, without refer- 
ence to other bo lies. No definite meaning can be attach- 
ed to the phrase.— Currents of rest. See current!.— 
Equation of rest. See equation.— Friction of rest. See 
Sriction.— Large rest, in medieval musical notation, a 
——y,y— rest or sign for silence equal in time-value 
to alarge. It was either perfect (a), or im- 
———-— perfect (b). The former was equal to three 
σα 6 longs, the latter to two.— Relative rest, 
the absence of motion relative to some body.—To set 
one’s heart at rest. See heart—To set up one’s 
restt. See set.=§ 1. Pause, Stay, etc. (see stop).—2. 
Rest, Repose, Ease, Quiet, Tranquillity, Peace. While these 
words are used with some freedom, rest and repose apply 
especially to the suspended activity of the body; ease and 
quict to freedom from occupation or demands for aciivity, 
especially of the body ; tranquillity aud peace to the free- 
dom of the mind from harassing cares or demands. 


rest! (rest), v. [ς ME. resten, ς AS. restan = 
OS. restian = OF ries. resta = D. rusten = MLG. 
resten = OHG. rastén, restan, raston, resten, 
MHG. rasten, resten, G. rasten = Sw. rasta = 
Dan. raste, rest; from the noun: see rest}, η. 
The verb resti in some uses mingles with tho 
different verb rest?.] J, intrans. 1. To cease 
from action, motion, work, or performance of 
any kind; stop: desist; be without motion. 


He rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. Gen. ii. 2. 





Over the tent a cloud 
Shall rest by day. Milton, P. L., xii. 257. 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest. 
Pope, Lssay on Man, ii. 7. 


2+. To come to a pause or to an end; end. 


But now resteth the tale of kynge Rion,.. . . and returne 
for to spekeof kynge Arthur. Merlin (8. E, T. 5.), ii. 224. 


3. To be free from whatever harasses or dis- 
turbs; be quiet or still; be undisturbed. 


My lord shall never rest ; 
Tll watch him tame and talk him out of patience. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 22. 


Woo’d an unfeeling statue for his wife, 
Nor rested till the gods had giv’n it life. 
Cowper, rogress of Error, 1. 529. 


4. To take rest; repose. 


Eche yede to his ostell to resten, for therto hadde thei 
nede and gret myster, for many were they hurte. 
Merlin (E. Ε. 'T. S.), ii. 198. 


Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myself attach’d with weariness, 
To the dulling of my spirits; sit down, and rest. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 6. 
5. To sleep; slumber. 
Thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes; let me rest. [Sleeps.,] 
Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 236. 


6. In dot., to lie dormant. See resting-spore, 
resting-state, ete.—'7. To sleep the final sleep; 
die, or be dead. 

It in the world he live, we'll seek him out; 


If in his grave he rest, we’ll find him there. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 4. 30. 


So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
Pope, Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 
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8. To stand or lie, as upon a support or basis; 
be supported; have a foundation: literally or 
figuratively. 
Flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 
Cowper, ‘ask, vi. 80. 
Eloquence, like every other art, rests on laws the most 
exact and determinate. Emerson, Eloquence. 
This abbatial staff often rested, like a bishop’s, on the 
abbot’s left side [when borne to church for his burial]. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 215. 
Belief rests upon knowledge as a house rests upon its 
foundation. H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 98. 


9. To be satisfied; acquiesce. 
I was forced to rest with patience, while my noble and 


beloved country was so injuriously treated. 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 7. 


10. To be fixed in any state or opinion; re- 
main. 

Neither will he rest content, though thou givest many 
gifts. Prov. vi. 35. 


Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here, firm, I rest, they must be best, 
Because they are thy will! Burns, Winter. 


11. To lean; trust; rely; have confidence; de- 
pend for support. 


Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God. Kom. ii, 17. 


Help us, O Lord our God; for we rest on thee, and in thy 
name do we go against this multitude. 2 Chron. xiv, 11. 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 

‘Lhe lives of many. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 14. 


They rested in the declaration which God had made in 
his church. Donne, Sermons, vi. 


12. To be in a certain state or position, as an 
affair; stand. 
Now thus it rests ; 
Her father means she shall be all in white. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 84. 
13. In law, to terminate voluntarily the addu- 
cing of evidence, in order to await the counter- 
evidence of the adverse party, or to submit the 
case, upon the evidence, to tke tribunal for de- 
cision, After a party has rested he has no longer a legal 
right to put in evidence, unless to countervail new mat- 
ter in the evidence thereafter adduced by his adversary, 
although the court, for cause shown, may in its discretion 
allow him to do so.—To restin. (at) Το depend upon. 
It rested in your grace 
To unloose this tied-up justice when you pleased. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 3. 31. 
(0) To consist or remain in. 
They [Utopians] think not felicity to rest in all pleasure, 
but only in that pleasure that is good and honest. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 
To rest with, to be in the power of; depend upon: as, 
it rests with time to decide. =Syn. 1. To stay, forbear.— 
1, 3, and 4, Rest, Repose. Rest signifies primarily to cease 
from action or work, but naturally by extension to be re- 
freshed by doing so, and further to be refreshed by sleep- 
ing. Repose does not necessarily imply previous work, 
but does imply quietness, and generally a reclining posi- 
tion, while we may rest in a standing position. See stop, 
n., and restl, n.—11, Το depend. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To give repose to; place at 
rest; refresh by repose: sometimes used reflex- 
ively: as, to rest one’s self (that is, to cease from 
exertion for the purpose of recruiting one’s en- 
ergies). 

By the renke [when the knight] hade hym restid ryses the 
sun. Destruction of Trey (E. E. T.8.), 1. 814. 


Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 
Miranda. Pray, set it down and rest you: when this burns, 
*T will weep for having wearied you. Shak., 'l'empest, iii. 1. 


I pray you, tell me, is my boy, God rest his soul, alive 
or dead? Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 75, 
2. To lay or place, as on a support, basis, or 
foundation: literally or figuratively. 

This is my plea, on this I rest my cause— 


What saith my counsel, learned in the laws? 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 141. 


Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, 
On the saud one end he rested, 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, ix. 
3. To leave; allow to stand. | 
Now how I haue or could preuent these accidents, hau- 
ing no more meanes, I rest at your censures [judgments]. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, 11. 213. 
rest? (rest), v. [= D.resten, resteren =G. resten, 
restiren = Dan. restere = Sw. restera, rest, re- 
main, ς OF. (and F.) rester = Pr. Sp. Pg. restar 
= It. restare, ristare,< L. restare, stop, rest, stand 
still, remain, ς re-, behind, back, + stare, stand: 
see stand. Cf.arrest!, The verb rest? is partly 
confused with some uses of restl.] J, intrans. 
1, To be left; remain. | 
Nought rests 
But that she fit her love now to her fortune. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 2. 


What rests of both, one Sepulchre shall hold. 
Prior, Henry and Emma, 





restaur 
2. To continue to be; remain: as, vest assured 


that it is true. 
He shal reste in stockes 
As longe as ich lyue for hus luther werkes. 
Piers Plowman (C), v. 104. 


Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 
Shak., K. John, v. 7. 118. 


I rest Your dutiful Son, J. H. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 


IT.+ trans. To keep; cause to continue or re- 
main: used with a predicate adjective follow- 
ing and qualifying the object. 

God rest you merry, sir. Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 65. 

Rest you fair, good signior. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 60. 


rest? (rest), n. [= D. G.Sw. Dan. rest, < OF. 
and F’, reste, rest, residue, remnant, = Pr. resta 
= Sp. resto, resta = Pg. resto = It. resta, rest, 
repose, pause; from the verb: see rest?, v.] 
1. That which is left, or which remains after 
the separation of a part, either in fact or in 
contemplation; remainder. 

Let us not dally with God when he offers us a full bless- 
ing, to take as much of it as wee think will serve our ends, 
and turne him backe the rest upon his hands. 

Milton, Reformation in Ἐπρ., ii. 
2. Those not included in a proposition or de- 
scription; others. [In this sense vest is a οο]- 
lective noun taking a plural verb. ] 

Plato, and the rest of the philosophers, acknowledged 


the unity, power, wisdom, goodness, and providence of 
the supreme God. Bp. Stillingfleet. 


The million flit as gay 

As if created only like the fly, .. . ’ 

The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 137. 
3. Balance; difference; specifically, in the 
weekly reports of the Bank of England, the 
balance of assets above liabilities, forming a 
sort of reserve fund against contingencies. [In 
all uses rest is always preceded by the definite 


article. ]—Above the rest. See above.—For the rest, 
as regards other matters; in fine.=Syn. 1, Residue, etc. 
See remainder. 


rest? (rest), v. t [By apheresis from arrestl.] 
To arrest. [Colloq.] 
Fear me not, man; I will not break away; 
I'll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money, 
To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 8. 
rest4}, v. An obsolete form of reastl, 
rest® (rest), v. A dialectal variant of roast. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
rest}, n. An obsolete phonetic αρης of wrest. 
restagnant} (ré-stag’nant), a. [= It. ristag- 
nante, stanching, stopping; < L. restagnan(t-)s, 
overflowing, ppr. of restagnare, overflow: see 
restagnate.] Stagnant; remaining without a 
flow or current. 

The nearer we come {ο the top of the atmosphere, the 
shorter and lighter is the cylinder of air incumbent upon 
the restagnant mercury. Boyle, Works, I. 151. 

restagnatet (ré-stag’nat), v. i. [= It. ristag- 
nare, stop, solder with lime; < L. restagnare, 
overflow, run over, ¢ 7e-, again, + stagnare, form 
a pool, overflow: see siagnate.] ‘To stand or 
remain without flowing; stagnate. 
The blood returns thick, and is apt to restagnate. 
Wiseman, Surgery, i. 21. 
restagnationt (ré-stag-na’shon), π. [ς L.re- 
stagnatio(n-), an overflow, inundation, <:restag- 
πάγο, overflow: see restagnate.| Stagnation. 

The restagnation of gross blood. 

Wiseman, Surgery, i. 14. 

restant (res’tant), a. [«<F.restant, ppr. of res- 

ter, remain: see resi2.]_ 11. Remaining; being 
in possession. 

With him they were restant all those things that the 
foolish virsins could wish for, beauty, daintie, delicates. 
riches, faire speech. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 362. (Davies.) 

2. In bot., same as persistent: sometimes ap- 
plied specifically toa footstalk from which the 
fructification has fallen away. [Rare.] 

restate (ré-stat’), ο. t [< re- + state.]. To 
state again: as, to restate a charge. 

restatement (ré-stat’ment), ». A second state- 
ment, as of facts or opinions, in either the same 
or a new form. 

restaur (res-tir’), ». [Also restor; < OF. res- 
tors, restour, F. restaur = It. restauro, ristauro,< 
ML. restaurum, a restoring: see restorel.] In 
law: (a) The remedy or recourse which assurers 
have against each other, according to the date 
of their assurances, or against the master of a 
ship if the loss arose through his fault. (0) 
The remedy or recourse a person has against 
his guarantor or other person who is to in- 
demnify him for anv damage sustained. 


restaurant 


restaurant (res’ta-rant),n. [< F. restaurant, a 
restaurant, formerly also a restorative, = Sp. 
restaurante, a restorer, < ML. restauran(t-)s, re- 
storing, ppr. of restaurare, restore, refresh: see 
restore.| An establishment for the sale of re- 
freshments, both food and drink; a place where 
meals are served; an eating-house. 

The substitution of the Restaurant for the Tavern is of 
recent origin. In the year 1837 there were restaurants, it 
is true, but they were humble places, and confined to the 
parts of London frequented by the French ; for English of 
every degree there was the Tavern. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 160. 
restaurant-car (res’t4-rant-kir),. Arailway- 
car in which meals are cooked and served to 
passengers; a dining-car or hotel-car. 
restaurate} (res’ta-rat), v.t. [< L. restauratus, 
pp. of restaurare, restore, repair, renew: see 
restorel.| To restore. 
If one repulse hath us quite ruinated, 
And fortune never can be restaurated. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632). (Nares.) 
restaurateur (res-t6’ra-tér), πα. [ς F. restaura- 
teur = Pr. restauraire, restaurador = Sp. Pg. 
restaurador = It. restauratore, ristoratore = D. 
G. restaurateur = Dan. Sw. restauratér, the 
keeper of a restaurant, ς ML. restaurator, one 
who restores or reéstablishes: see restorator.] 
The keeper of a restaurant. 

The ticket merely secures you a place on board the 
steamer, but neither a berth nor provisions. ‘lhe latter 
you obtain from a restaurateur on board. according to fixed 
rates. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 273. 

restaurationt (res-t4-ra’shon), », An obsolete 
form of restoration. 

restauratort, π. See restorator. 

restauret, v.¢?. An obsolete form of restore}, 

restayt, v.t. [ς ME. restayen, < OF. restaier, < 
vester, rest: see rest2.] To keep back; re- 
strain. 

To touch her chylder thay fayr him [Christ] prayed. 

His dessypelegz with blame let be hym bede, 
& wyth her resouneg ful fele restayed. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 715. 
rest-cure (rest’kur), π. The treatment, as of 
nervous exhaustion, by more or less prolonged 
and core rest, as by isolation in bed. This 
is usual δή combined with over-feeding, mas- 
sage, and electricity. 

restem (ré-stem’), ο. t [< re- + stem.] To 

stem again; force back against the current. 
Now they do re-stem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 37. 
restful (rest’fil), a. [< late ME. restefulle; < 
restl + -ful.| 1. Full of rest; giving rest. 
Tired with all these, for restful death I cry. 


Shak., Sonnets, Ixvi. 
2. Quiet; being at rest. 


I heard you say, “Is not my arm of length 
That reacheth from the restful English court 
As far as Calais, to my uncle’s head ?” 
Shak., Rich, ΤΙ., iv. 1. 12. 
restfully (rest’ful-i), adv. [< late ME. rest- 
Sully; < restful + -ly2.] In a restful manner; 
in a state of rest or quiet. 
They liuing restfully and in helth vnto extreme age. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 
restfulness (rest’ful-nes), x. The state of being 
restful. Imp. Dict. 
rest-harrow (rest’har’6), n. [So called be- 
cause the root of the plant ‘arrests’ or stops 
the harrow; < rest3, v., + obj. harrowl. Οἱ. 
equiv. F. arréte-beuf, lit. ‘stop-ox,’ « arréter, 
stop, arrest, + be@uf,ox.] 1. A common Euro- 
pean under- 
shrub, Ononis () 


repens, ας Uy 
spreading, (ή 
and much UD 


branehed (of- 
ten thorny), 
bearing pink 
papiliona- 
ceous flowers, 
and having 
tough matted 
roots which 
hinder the 
plow or har- 
row. The root 
is diuretic. 
Also wild lico- 
rice, cammock, 
whin, ete.— 2. 
A small geo- 
metrid moth, 
Aplasta  ono- 





Flowering Branch of Rest-harrow (Ononts 
repens). 
@, a flower; 4, the leaf. 
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naria: popularly so called in England because restinguish (ré-sting’gwish), v. ¢. 


the caterpillar feeds in April and September 
on Ononis arvensis, var. spinosa. The moth flies 
in May, July, and August. 

resthouse (rest’hous), n. [« rest! + housel.] 
Same as dak-bungalow (which see, under bunga- 
low). 

Restiacez(res-ti-a’s6-é),n. pl. [NL.(R. Brown, 
1810), ς Restio + -acez.] A family of mono- 
cotyledonous plants of the order Xyridales. 
It resembles the rushes (Juncacez) and the sedges (Cy- 
peracez), butis distinguished from both by its pendulous 
orthotropous ovules and its split sheaths. It includes 
about 240 species, belonging to 19 genera, of which Balos- 
kion, Wildenowia, and EHlegia are the chief—all sedge- 
like plants of the southern hemisphere, mainly natives of 
South Africa and Australia, absent from America and 
Asia excepting one species in Chile and one in Cochin- 
China. They are generally perennials, tufted or with a 
hard horizontal or creeping, more often scaly rootstock, 
the stems rigid, erect or variously twisted, the leaves com- 
monly reduced. They are almost always dicecious, and 
have a polymorphous inflorescence often extremely dif- 
ferent in the two sexes. Properly Restionacezx. The 
name being based on an untenable generic name and 
wrongly formed, the proper name for the family becomes 
Baloskionacez. 

restibrachial (res-ti-bra’ki-al), a. [ς restibra- 
chium + -al.] Pertaining to the restibrachium ; 
postpeduncular. 

restibrachium (res-ti-bra’ki-um), n.; pl. resti- 
brachia (-Ά). [NL., < L. restis, a rope, + bra- 
chium, an arm.]| The inferior peduncle of the 
cerebellum. Also called myelobrachium. 

Restibrachium (Science, April 9, 1881, p. 165) is an ad- 
mirable compound, and the same may be said of its cor- 
relatives, pontibrachium and tegmentibrachium. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 525, note. 
restiet, a. See restyl, 

restiff}, a. An obsolete form of restive. 

restiffnesst,”. An obsolete form of restiveness. 
Imp. Dict. 

restiform (res‘ti-férm), a. [=F. restiforme,< L. 
restis,a cord, rope, + forma, form.] Corded or 
cord-like: specifically, in anat., noting a part 
of the medulla oblongata, called the corpus 
restiforme, or restiform body.—Restiform body, 
the inferior peduncle of the cerebellum, by which it con- 
nects with the oblongata and parts below. It contains 
the direct cerebellar-tract fibers, crossed and uncrossed 
from the posterior columns of the cord, and fibers from 


the contralateral (lower) olive. 

restily (res’ti-li), adv. [ς restyl + -ly2.] In 
a sluggish manner; stubbornly; untowardly. 
Imp. Dict. 

restinction (ré-stingk’shon), n. [ς L. restine- 
tio(n-), a quenching, ς restinguere, put out, de- 
stroy, quench, < re-, again, + stinguere, ex- 
tinguish: see extinguish.] The act of quench- 
ing orextinguishing. H. Phillips, 1706. [Rare.] 

restinesst (res’ti-nes), n. [ς restyl + -ness.] 
Tendency to rest or inaction; sluggishness. 

The Snake, by restinesse and lying still all Winter, hatha 


certain membrane or filme growing ouer her whole body. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 27. 


A tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary to that restiness 
of the spirits supposed in those that are dull. 
Hobbes, Works, IV. 56. 


resting-cell (res’ting-sel), n. Same as resting- 
spore. 

resting-owing (res’ting-d’ing), a. [< resting, 
ppr. of rest?, v., + owing, ppr. of owel, v.] In 
Scots law: (a) Resting or remaining due: said 
of adebt. (b) Indebted: said of a debtor. 

resting-place (res’ting-plas), n. 1. A place 
for rest; a place to stop at, as on a journey: 
used figuratively for the grave. 

Arise, O Lord God, into thy resting place, thou and the 

ark of thy strength. 2 Chron, vi. 41. 


It was from Istrian soil that the mighty stone was 
brought which once covered the resting-place of Theo- 
doric. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 100. 
2. In building, a half- or quarter-pace in a stair- 
case. 

resting-sporangium (res’ting-spo-ran’ji-um), 
m. A term applied by Pringsheim to certain 
dormant gonidia of Saprolegnia and related 
fungi which eventually produce swarm-spores. 
rest g-spore (res‘ting-spor),m. A spore which 
can germinate only after a period of dormancy. 
A majority of the spores of algz and fungi are of this 
nature, and they are more largely of sexual production. 


Many of the same plants produce spores capable of imme- 
diate germination. Also resting-cell. 


resting-stage (res’ting-staj), m. In bot., a pe- 
riod of dormancy in the history of a plant or 
germ. 


resting-state (res’ting-stat), π. In bot., the 


resting-whilet (res’ting-hwil), n. 


restipulate (ré-stip’a-lat), v. 4. 


restipulation (ré-stip-a-la’shon), a. 


restituet, v. ¢. 


restitutet (res’ti-tit), v. t. 


restitutet, (res’ti-tit), η. 





restitution 


[< L. restin- 
guere, put out, ς re-, again, + stinguere, extin- 
guish. Cf. extinguish, distinguish.] To quench 
or extinguish. [Rare.] 


Hence the thirst of languishing souls is restinguished, 
as from the most pure fountains of living water. 
Field, Of Controversy (Life, 1716), p. 41. 


[< ME. rest- 
ingwhile ; (resting, verbal η. of rest1, v., + while.] 
A moment of leisure; time free from business. 


Thilke thinges that I hadde lerned of the among my secre 
restingwhiles. Chaucer, Boéthius, 1. prose 4. 


Restio (res’ti-6), π. [NL. (Linnseus, 1767), so 
called from the tough stringy stems; L.restio,a 
rope-maker.] An untenable 
name for Baloskion, a genus 
of plants of the family Balos- 


kionacex. It is characterized 
by one-celled anthers opening by 
a single chink, by two or three 
styles or branches and a com- 
pressed capsule with two or three 
cells and as many dehiscent an- 
gles, and by persistent sheaths, 
and commonly many-flowered and 
panicled spikelets with imbricated 
glumes. The two long linear stig- 
mas are generally plumose. The 
staminate inflorescence is extreme- 
ly polymorphous. There are about 
100 species, natives of South Africa 
and Australia. They have erect 
and leafless stems from a scaly 
root-stock, very much branched 
or entirely without branches, 
with numerous scattered sheaths 
replacing the leaves, or some- 
times in the young plant bear- 
ing a small and perishable leaf- 
blade. From their use B. australe 
(R. australis) is known as Tas- 
manian rope-grass. 





Flowering Male Plant 


i -tj-0-n9,’- of Baloskion complana- 
Restionacez (res ti ο na tum (Restio complana- 
86-6), η. pl. (NL. ( Hierony- tus). @, a male flower. 


mus, 1887), « estio + 

-acez.| A corrected spelling of Robert Brown’s 
name Restiacex, which see. The name, how- 
ever, is still objectionable as being based onan 
untenable genus name, See *Baloskion and 
* Baloskionacee. 


[< L. restipu- 
latus, pp. of restipulari, promise or stipulate 
anew, a re-, back, + stipulari, promise: see 
stipulate.| Tostipulate anew. Jmp. Dict. 

[< L. re- 
stipulatio(n-), a counter-engagement, ς restipu- 
lari, pp. restipulatus, promise again: see re- 
stipulate.] The act of restipulating; a new 
stipulation. 

But if the restipuwlation were absolute, and the with- 
drawing of this homage upon none but civil grounds, I 
cannot excuse the good king from a just offence. 

Bp. Halil, Contemplations, xx. 9. 
[ME. restituen, < OF. restituer, 
restore: see restitute.] Torestore; make resti- 
tution of. 
Rather haue we no reste til we restitue 
Our lyf to oure lord god for oure lykames [body’s] gultes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 54. 

[ς L. restitutus, pp. 
of restituere (> It. restituire, ristituire = Sp. Pg. 
restituir = F. restituer, > EK. restitue), reinstate, 
set up again, replace, restore, ς re-, again, + 
statuere, set up: see statute. Cf. constitute, in- 
stitute.] To bring back to a former state; re- 
store. 

Restituted trade 
To every virtue lent his helping stores, 
And cheer’d the vales around. Dyer, Fleece, ii. 
[ς L. restitutus, pp. 
of restituere, restore, reinstate: see restitute, 
υ.] That which is restored or offered in place of 
something; a substitute. Jmp. Dict. [Rare.] 


restitutio in integrum (res-ti-ti’shi-6 in in’té- 


grum). [L.: restitutio (see restitution); in, in; 
integrum, ace. of integer, whole: see integer. | 
In Rom. law, a restoration to the previous con- 
dition, effected by the pretor for equitable 
causes, on the prayer of an injured party, by 
annulling a transaction valid by the strict law, 
or annulling a change in the legal condition 
produced by an omission, and restoring the 
parties to their previous legal relations. After 
equitable defense and claim had been introduced in the 
ordinary proceeding, the importance of the institution di- 
minished. In English and American law the phrase is used 


when a court of equity annuls a transaction or contract 
and orders the restoration of what has been received or 


periodic condition of dormancy in the history ,given under it. 


of woody plants, bulbs, ete.; also, the quies- restitution (res-ti-tii’shon), n. 


cence of some seeds and spores (resting-spores) 
between maturity and germination; in general, 
any state of suspended activity. 





[< ME. restitu- 
cion, restytucyon, < OF. (and F.) restitution = 
Pr. restitucio = Sp. restitucion = Pg. restituicdo 
= It. restituzione, < L. restitutio(n-), a restoring, 





restitution 


€ restituere, pp. restitutus, set up again, restore: 
see restitute.] 1. The act of returning or re- 
storing what has been lost or taken away; the 
restoring to a person of some thing or right of 
which he has been deprived: as, the restitution 
of ancient rights to the crown. 
We yet crave restitution of those lands, 
Those cities sack’d, those prisoners, and that prey 
The soldier by your will stands master of. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
2. The act of making good or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; 
indemnification. 
““Repentest thow neuere?” quath Repentaunce, “‘ne res- 
titucton madest?” Piers Plowman (C), vii. 234. 


A free release 
From restitution for the late affronts. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 3. 
If a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and 
shall put in his beast, and shall feed in another man’s 
field ; of the best of his own field, and of the best of his 
own Vineyard, shall he make restitution. Ex. xxii. 5. 
38. The putting of things back to their former 
relative positions.—4. In law: (a) The putting 
of a person in possession of lands or tenements 
of which he had been unlawfully disscized. (0) 
The restoration of what a party had gained by 

a judgment or order, upon the reversal of sue 
adjudication by appeal or writ of error.— 5. In 
theol., the restoration of the kingdom of God, 
embracing the elevation, not only of all his sin- 
ful creatures, but also of all the physical crea- 
tion, toa state of perfection. See apocatastasis. 
— Coefficient of restitution, the ratio of the relative 
velocity of two balls the instant after their impact to 
their relative velocity the instant before.—Force of 
restitution, a force tending to restore the relative po- 
sitions of parts of a body.—Interdict of restitution, 
See interdict, 2 (6).— Restitution Edict, in German hist., 
an edict issued A. D. 1629 by the Emperor Ferdinand II.: 
it required the Protestants to restore to the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities all ecclesiastical property and sees which 
they had appropriated at the peace of Passau in 1552.— 
Restitution of conjugal hts, in law, a species of 
matrimonial action which has been allowed in some ju- 
risdictions, for redress against a husband or wife who 
lives apart from the other without a sufficient reason.— 
Restitution of minors, in /aw, a restoring of minors to 
rights lost by deeds executed during their minority.— 
Writ of restitution, in Jaw, a writ which lies where 
judgment has been reversed, to restore to the defendant 
what he has been deprived of by the judgment.=§yn., 

1-3. Restoration, return. 

[< restitute + 


restitutive (res’ti-tu-tiv), a. 
-ive.] Pertaining to or characterized by resti- 
tution, in any sense. 

Under any given distortion within the limits of restitu- 
tive power, the restitution-pressure is equal to the product 
of the coefficient of restitution into the distortion. 

A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 235, 
restitutor (res’ti-tt-tor), n. [= F. restituteur 
= Sp. Pg. restituidor = It. restitutore, < L. res- 
titutor, a restorer, < restituere, restore: see res- 
titute.} One who makes restitution; a restorer. 

Their rescuer, or restitutor, Quixote. 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 124. 
restive (res’tiv), a. [Karly mod. E. also restiff, 
and with loss of the terminal f (as in jolly < 
jolif), restie, resty (see resty1); < ME. restif, 
restiff, < OF. restif, fem. restive, ‘‘restie, stub- 
born, drawing backward, that will not go for- 
ward” (Cotgrave), F. restif, fem. restive = Pr. 
restiu = It. restio,< ML. as if *restivus, dis- 
posed to rest or stay, « L. restare, stay, rest: 
see rest?, By transition through the sense ‘im- 
patient under restraint’ (def. 4), and partly by 
confusion with restless, the word has taken in 
present use the additional sense ‘restless’ (def. 
d).) 1. Unwilling to go or to move forward; 
stopping; balky; obstinate; stubborn. Com- 
pare def. 5. 

Since I haue shewed you by reason that obedience is 
just and necessary, by example that it is possible, be not 
restive in their weake stubburnness that will either keepe 
or lose all. 

Certaine Learned and Elegant Workes, etc. (1633), p. 286. 

The people remarked with awe and wonder that the 
beasts which were to drag him [Abraham Holmes] to the 
gallows became restive and went back. | 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., v. 


241. Not easily moved or worked; stiff. 


Farrage in restyf lande ydounged eek 
Is doone, X strike is for oon acre even. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 181. 


3+. Being at rest; being less in motion. 


Palsies oftenest happen upon the left side; the most 
vigorous part protecting itself, and protruding the matter 
upon the weaker and restive side. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. (Latham.) 


4. Impatient under restraint or opposition; 
_ recalcitrant. 


The pampered colt. will discipline disdain, 
Impatient of the lash, and restiff to the rein. 
S01 Dryden, tr.-of Virgil’s Georgics, iii, 824, 


Be --... δα. 
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Socrates had as restive a constitution as his neighbours, 
and yet reclaim’d it, all by the strength of his philosophy. 
Essays upon Several Moral Subjects, iii. 77. 

The subject . . . becomes restive. 
Gladstone, State and Church, vi. 


5. Refusing to rest or stand still; restless: said 
especially of horses. 


For maintaining his seat, the horseman should depend 
upon his thighs and knees; . . . at times, of course, when 
on a restive horse, every available muscle may have to be 


brought into play. Έπομο. Brit., X11. 196. 
restively (res’tiv-li), adv. In a restive man- 
ner. 


restiveness (res’tiv-nes),”. The state or char- 
acter of being restive, in any sense. 

When there be not stonds and restiveness in a man’s na- 
ture, . . . the wheels of his mind keep way with the 
wheels of his fortune. Bacon, Fortune. 

restless (rest’les), a. [ς ME. restles, restelees, 
ς AS. restleds (= D. rusteloos = G. rastlos = 
Sw. Dan. rastlos), ς rest, rest, + -leds, E. -less.] 
Without rest. (a) Deprived of repose or sleep; un- 
able to sleep; sleepless. 


Better be with the dead... 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 22. 


Restless he passed the remnants of the night. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 102. 
(6) Unresting ; unquiet ; uneasy; continually moving or 
agitated. 


The courser pawed the ground with restless feet, 
And snorting foamed, and champed the golden bit. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 457. 
O mill-girl watching late and long the shuttle’s restless 
play! Whittier, Mary Garvin. 
He lost his color, he lost his appetite, he was restless, in- 
capable of keeping still. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvii. 
(ο Marked by unrest: as, a restless night. (d) Unquiet; 
not satisfied to be at rest or in peace: as, a restless politi- 
cian; restless ambition; restless passions. 


In a valey of this restles mynde 
I sougte in mounteyne & in myde, 
Trustynge a trewe loue for to fynde. 
Political Poems, etg. (ed. Furnivall), p. 150. 


Restless was his soul, and wandered wide 
Through a dim maze of lusts unsatisfied. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 12. 
(e) Inclined to agitation ; turbulent: as, restless subjects. 
Nature had given him [Sunderland]. . . a restless and 
mischievous temper. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii 


(f> Unsettled ; disposed to wander or to change place or 
condition. 


She’s proud, fantastic, apt to change, 
Restless at home, and ever prone to range. 
Dryden, State of Innocence, v. 1. 


Alone he wanders by the murmuring shore, 
His thoughts as Τι as the waves that roar. 
. W. Holmes, The Disappointed Statesman. 
(g) Not affording rest; uneasy. [Rare.] 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. Shak., M, for M., iii, 1. 125. 


But restless was the chair ; the back erect 
Distressed the weary loins, that felt no ease. 
Cowper, Task, i. 44. 


Restless cavy. See cavy.— Restless flycatcher, Sei- 
sura inquieta, an Australian bird, called by the colonists 
grinder, See cut under Seisura.=Syn, (a-c) Disturbed, 
disquieted, agitated, anxious. (f) Roving, wandering, 
unstable, fickle. 


restlessly (rest’les-li), adv. 
ner; unquietly. 

restlessness (rest’les-nes), η. The state or 
character of being restless, in any sense. 

restor,”. See restaur. 

restorable (1ré-st6r’a-bl), a. [< restore] + -able.] 
Capable of being restored, or brought to a for- 
mer condition. 

I may add that absurd practice of cutting turf without 
any regularity ; whereby great quantities of restorable land 
are made utterly desperate. Swift, Drapier’s Letters, vii. 

restorableness (ré-stor’a-bl-nes),n. The state 
or character of being restorable. Imp. Dict. 

restoralt (ré-stér’al),n. [<restore! + -al.] Res- 
titution; restoration. 

Promises of pardon to our sins, and restoral into God’s 
favour. Barrow, Works, II. iv. 

restoration (res-t6-rai’shon),”. [Formerly also 
restauration; < ME. restauracion, ς OF. restora- 
tion, restauration, F. restauration = Pr. restau- 
racio = Sp. restauracién = Pg. restauracdo = It. 
restaurazione, ristorazione, < LL. restauratio(n-), 
a restoration, renewal, < L. restaurare, pp. Γεδ- 
tauratus, restore: see restorel.] 1. The act of 


restoring. (a) The replacing in a former state or posi- 
tion; return: as, the restoration of a man to his office; the 
restoration of a child to its parents. Compare phrase 
below. 
Christ as the cause original of restauration to life. 
Hooker. 
Men’s ignorance leads them to expect the renovation to 


restauration of things, from their corruption and remains. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, ix., ExpL 


In a restless man- 


restorative 


The nation without regret and without enthusiasm 
recognized the Lancastrian restoration. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 358. 


(0) Renewal ; revival; reéstablishment: as, the restoration 
of friendship between enemies; the restoration of peace 
after war; the restoration of a declining commerce. 


After those other before mentioned, followeth a prayer 
for the good sort, for proselytes, reedifying of the Temple, 
for sending the Messias and restauration of their King- 
dome. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 197. 
2. Inarch.and art, the repair of injuries suffered. 
In restoration, even when most carefully done, the new 
work cannot reproduce the old exactly; however, when a 
monument must be restored for its preservation, correct 
Peete demands that every fragment possible of the old 

e retained in the new work, so as to preserve as far as may 
be the artistic quality of the old, and that the original de- 
sign be followed with the utmost care. 


Thence to the Sorbonne, an antient fabriq built by one 
Robert de Sorbonne, whose name it retains; but the restau- 
ration which the late Cardinal de Richlieu has made to it 
renders it one of the most excellent moderne buildings. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 4, 1644. 

Christ Church Cathedral [Dublin] is now in course of 
restoration. Encyc. Brit., YUL. 500. 
3. A plan or design of an ancient building, ete., 
showing it in its original state: as, the restora- 
tion of a picture; the restoration of a cathedral. 
—4, The state of being restored; recovery; re- 
newal of health and soundness; recovery from 
a lapse or any bad state: as, restoration from 
sickness. 

O my dear father! Restoration hang 


Thy medicine on my lips ; and let.this kiss 
Repair those violent harms! Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 26. 


Trust me the ingredients are very cordiall,.... and 
most powerfull in restauration. 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, ii. 4. 
5. In theol.: (a) The recovery of a sinner to 
the divine favor. 
The scope of St. John’s writing is that the restoration of 
mankind must be made by the Son of God. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 264. 
(b) The doctrine of the final recovery of all men 
from sin and alienation from God to a state 
of blessedness; universal salvation: a form of 
Universalism.—6,. That which is restored.— 7. 
In milit. service, repayment for private losses 
ineurred by persons in service, such as horses 
killed or arms destroyed.—8. In paleon., the 
pacing together in their proper places of the 
ones or other remains of an extinet animal; 
also, the more or less ideal representation of the 
external form and aspect of such an animal, as 
inferred from its known remains. See cuts 
under Dinotherium, Iguanodon, and Labyrintho- 
don.—9. In musical notation, the act, process, 
or result of canceling a chromatic sign, whe- 
ther 3, ϱ, or 0, and thus bringing a degree of the 
staff or a note on it back to its original signifi- 
cation.—The Restoration. (a) In Eng. hist., the reés- 
tablishment of the English monarchy with the return of 
King Charles II. in 1660; by extension, the whole reign 
of Charles IT.: as, the dramatists of the Restoration. ) 
In Jewish hist., the return of the Jews to Palestine abou 
537 B. 0. ; also, their future return to and possession of the 
Holy Land as expected by many of the Jewish race, and by 
others, (c) In French hist., the return of the Bourbons to 
power in 1814 and—after the episode of the ‘‘ Hundred 
Days” —in 1815.=Syn, 1 and 2. Renovation, redintegra- 
tion, reinstatement, return, restitution. See restore}. 


restorationer (res-t6-ra’shon-ér),n. [<restora- 
tion + -erl.] A restorationist. Imp, Dict. 

restorationism (res-td-ra’shon-izm),n. [<« res- 
toration + -ism.] The doctrines or belief of the 
restorationists. 

We cannot pause to dwell longer upon the biblical evi- 
dence which has in all ages constrained the evangelical 
church to reject all forms of restorationism. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 717. 
restorationist (res-td-ra’shon-ist), n. [< resto- 
ration + -ἶδί.] One who believes in the tem- 
porary punishment of the impenitent after 
death, but in the final restoration of all to holi- 
ness and the favor and presence of God. See 
Universalism. 
restorative (ré-stor’a-tiv), a. and. [ς ME. 
restoratyve, restauratife, < OF. restauratif = Pr. 
restauratiu = Sp. Pg. restaurativo = It. ristora- 
tivo, < ML. restaurativus (in neut. restaurativum, 
a restorative), < L. restaurare, restore: see re- 
storel.] I, a. Pertaining to restoration; spe- 
cifically, capable of restoring or renewing vi- 
tality or strength. 

Your Presence would be a Cordial to me more restora- 
tive than exalted Gold. Howell, Letters I. ii. 3. 

ΤΙ. x. That which is efficacious in restoring 
vigor; a food, cordial, or medicine which re- 
eruits the vital powers. 

I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 


To make me die with a restorative. 
Shak., Β. and J., v. 3. 166 


? 


restoratively 


restoratively (ré-stor’a-tiv-li), adv. In aman- 
ner or degree that tends to renew strength or 
vigor. Imp. Dict. 

restoratort (res’t6-ra-tor), n. [Also restaura- 
tor; = F. restaurateur = It. ristoratore, < Li. 
restaurator, restorer, < L. restawrare, restore: 
see restorel.] 1. One who restores, reéstab- 
lishes, or revives.— 2. The keeper of an eating- 


house; arestaurateur. Ford. (Imp. Dict.) 
restoratory (ré-st6r’a-td-ri), a. [ς restorel + 
-at-ory. | estorative. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 


restore! (ré-stér’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. restored, 
ppr. restoring. [Formerly also restaure; ς ME. 
restoren, < OF. restorer, restaurer, F. restaurer 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. restawrar = It. ristorare, restau- 
rare, < L. restaurare, restore, repair, rebuild, re- 
new, < re-, again, + *staurare (not used), estab- 
lish, make firm, ς *stawrus, fixed, = Gr. σταυρός, 
that which is firmly fixed, a pole or stake, 
Skt. sthavara, fixed, stable, standing; as a noun, 
plants; from the root of L. stare, Sit. γ sthd, 
stand: see state, stand. Cf. enstore, instore, 
δίογε».] 1. To bring back to a former and bet- 
ter state. (a) Το bring back from a state of ruin, injury, 
or decay; repair; refresh; rebuild; reconstruct. 


The Lord (saith Cyprian) dooth vouchsafe in manie of 
his seruants to forshew to come the restauring of his 
church, the stable quiet of our health and safeguard. 

Foxe, Acts, p. 62. 


To restore and to build Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 25. 


® To bring back from lapse, degeneracy, or a fallen con- 
tion to a former state. 


If a man be overtaken ina fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness. Gal. vi. 1. 


He stablishes the strong, restores the weak. 
Cowper, Task, ii, 343. 
(c) To bring back to a state of health or soundness ; heal ; 
cure. 


Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thinehand. And 
he stretched it forth ; and it was restored whole, like as the 
other. Mat xii. 13. 


What, hast thou been long blind and now restored? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL., ii. 1. 76. 


o In the fine arts: (1) To bring back from a state of in- 
ury or decay as nearly as may be to the primitive state, 
supplying any part that may be wanting, by a careful fol- 
lowing of the original work: as, to restore a painting, a 
statue, etc. (2) ‘l'oform a picture or model of, as of some- 
thing lost or mutilated: as, to restore a ruined building 
according to its original state or design. 


2. To bring back; renew or reéstablish after 
interruption. 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 


Of our restored love and amity. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 65. 


By force to restore Laws abrogated by the Legislative 
Parlament is to conquer absolutely both them and Law 
it selfe. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xix. 


A ghost of passion that no smiles restore. 
Tennyson, Three Sonnets to a Coquette, ii. 
3. To give or bring back; return to a person, 
as a specific thing which he has lost, or which 
has been taken from him and unjustly retained: 
as, to restore lost or stolen goods to the owner. 
Now therefore restore the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 
The kingdom shall to Israel be restored. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 96. 
4. To give in place of or as satisfaction for 
something; hence, to make amends for; com- 
pensate. 
All that money that ye haue, & I to, wyll not restore the 


wronge that your fader hathe don. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 78. 
He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a 
sheep. Ex. xxii. 1. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 
5. To bring or put back to a former position or 
condition; replace; return, as a person or thing 
to a former place. 
So did the Romaines by their armes restore many Kings 


of Asia and Affricke expulsed out of their kingdoms. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 206. 


Within three days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
restore thee unto thy place. Gen. xl. 13. 
Then spake Elisha unto the woman whose son he had 
restored to life. 2 Ki. viii. 1. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground. 
Tennyson, Tithonus. 
6. To recover or renew, as passages of an au- 
thor defective or corrupted; emend.—7. In 
aleon., to represent (an extinct animal) from 
its existing remains. See restoration, 8.—8. In 
musical notation, to bring (a degree or note) 
back to its original signification by canceling 
a chromatic sign which had affected it tem- 
porarily.— 9}. To store. 
A park as it were, 
That whilom with wilde bestes was wel restored. 
William of Palerne (Ώ. E. T, 8.), 1, 2846. 
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To restore to or in blood. See blood.=Syn. 1 ©). To 
recover.—3 and 4, Torefund, τερ8γ.---δ. Toreinstate.—1. 
Return, Restore. To return a thing to its former place; to 
restore it to its former condition ; to return what has been 
borrowed ; to restore what has been stolen; to be restored 


to health or prosperity. 
restore!} (ré-stdr’), n. [Also restour; < OF. re- 
stor, restour, < restorer, restore: see restorel, v.] 
Restoration; restitution. 
His passage there to stay, 
Till he had made amends, and full restore 
For all the damage which he had him doen afore. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. v. 18. 
All sports which for life’s restore variety assigns. 
F. Greville (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 296). 
restore? (ré-stor’), v. t. [< re- + store2.] To 
store again or anew: as, the goods were re- 
stored. 
restorement} (ré-stor’ment), n. [< OF. restore- 
ment = It. ristoramento, ς ML. restauramentum, 
< L. restaurare, restore: see restorel.] The act 
of restoring; restoration. 

Hengist, thus rid of his grand opposer, hearing gladly 
the restorement of his old favourer, returns again with 
great Forces. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

restorer (ré-stdr’ér), π. One who or that which 
restores, in any sense. 
Oh great restorer of the good old stage | 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 205. 


Doubtless it was a fine work before the “ effacing fin- 
gers” of restorers touched it. 
Athenzum, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 21. 


restorityt, ». [lrreg. < restorel + ~ity.] Res- 


toration. 

Well, said Camilla, let it goe, I must impute it to my ill 
fortune that, where I looked for restority, I found a con- 
sumption. Lyly, Euphues and his England. (Nares.) 

restourt, π. See restorel. 

restrain (ré-stran’), v.t. [< ME. restreinen, re- 
streignen, restreynen, < OF. restraindre, F. re- 
streindre = Pr. restrenher = Cat. restrenyer =Sp. 
restritir = Pg. restringir = It. ristringere, ri- 
strignere, < L. restringere, draw back tightly, 
bind back, confine, check, restrain, restrict, < 
re-, back, + stringere, draw tight: see stringent 
and restrict. Cf. constrain and strain2.] 11. 
To draw tight; strain. 

A half-checked bit and a head-stall of sheep’s leather 
which, being restrained to keep him from stumbling, hath 
been often burst. Shak., T. of the Β., iii. 2. 59. 
2. To hold back; hold in; check; confine; 
hold from action or motion, either by physical 
or moral foree, or by any interposing obstacle; 
hence, to repress or suppress: as, to restrain a 
horse by a bridle; to restrain men from crimes 
and trespasses by laws; to restrain laughter. 

Restreyne and kepe well thy tonge. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 109. 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 8. 


Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg’d he beats his silken wings in vain. 
Pope, R. of the L., ii. 129. 
3. To abridge; restrict; hinder from liberty 
of action. 

Though they two were committed, at least restrained of 
their liberty, yet this discovered too much of the humour 
of the court. Clarendon. 
4. To limit; confine; restrict in definition. 
[Obsolete or obsolescent. ] 

We do too narrowly define the power of God, restrain- 
ing it to our capacities. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 27. 

And here I shall not restrain righteousness to the par- 


ticular virtue of justice, . . . but enlarge it according to 
the genius and strain of the book of the Proverbs. 


Tillotson, Works, I. 95. 
5. To withhold; forbear. 
Thou castest off fear, and restrainest prayer before God. 


Job xv, 4, 
6+. To forbid; prohibit. 


Restraining all manner of people to bear sail in any ves- 
sel or bottom wherein there were above five persons. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 7. 
=Syn. 2. Restrain, Repress, Restrict ; stop, withhold, curb, 
bridle, coerce. Restrain and repress are general words for 
holding or pressing back ;, restrict applies to holding back 
to a more definite degree: as, to restrain one’s appetite ; 
to restrict one’s self in food or to a certain diet. That 
which we restrain we keep within limits ; that which we 
restrict we keep within certain definite limits; that which 
we repress we try to put out of existence. 
restrainable (ré-stra’na-bl), a. [ς restrain + 
-able.| Capable of being restrained. 
With re- 


restrainedly (ré-stra’ned-li), adv. 

restrainer (ré-stra’nér), ». One who or that 
which restrains; specifically, in photog., a 
chemical whichis added to the developer forthe 
purpose of retarding its action, especially in the 


case of an over-exposed plate, or in order to ob- 
tain greater contrast or intensity in a naturally 


xstraint; with limitation. 


restrainment (ré-stran’ment), 1. 
xt -ment.) The act of restraining. 
restraint (ré-strant’), n. 


restriall (ré-stri’al), a. 


restrict (ré-strikt’), ο. ¢. 


restrict 
weak plate. Acids, sodium sulphite, bromides, 


x and other substanees act as restrainers. 


restraining (ré-stra’ning), p.a. 
strain or restrict In any way. 
tringent. 

Take hede that slippery meates be not fiyrste eaten, nor 
that stiptik nor restraining meates be taken at the begyn- 
ning, as quynces, peares, and medlars. ; 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, fol. 45. 
(0) Hampering ; restrictive. 

By degrees he acquired a certain influence over me that 
took away my liberty of mind; his praise and notice were 
more restraining than his indifference. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. 


[< restrain 


Serving to re- 
(at) Binding ; as- 


[< OF. restrainte, re- 
straincte, restraint, fem. of restraint, restrainct, 
pp. of restraindre, restrain: see restrain.] 1. 
The act of restraining, or of holding back or 
hindering from action or motion, in any man- 
ner; hindrance of any action, physical, moral, 
or mental. . 
Thus it shall befall 
Him who, to worth in woman overtrusting, 
Lets her will rule; restraint she will not brook. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 1184. 
Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to 
act or forbear according to the direction of thought, there 
necessity takes place. ‘This, in an agent capable of voli- 
tion, when the beginning or continuation of any action is 
contrary to that chanel, of his mind, is called compul- 
sion; when the hindering or stopping any action is con- 
trary to his volition, it is called restraint. 
Locke, Human Understanding, Il. xxi. § 13. 


2. The state of being repressed, curbed, or 
held back in any way; specifically, abridg- 
ment of liberty; confinement; detention. 
I... heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint 


Doth move the murmuring oe of discontent. 
hak., K. John, iv. 2. 52. 
Restraint is for the savage, the rapacious, the violent; 
not for the just, the gentle, the benevolent. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 25. 
3. Repression of extravagance, exaggeration, 
or vehemence; constraint in manner or style; 
reserve. 
She knew her distance and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 213. 
To yonder oak within the field 
I spoke without restraint, 
And with a larger faith appeal’d 
Than Papist unto Saint. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
4. That which restrains, limits, hinders, or re- 
presses; a limitation, restriction, or prohibition. 
It pleaseth the eare better, & sheweth more cunning in 
the maker by following the rule of his restraint. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 62. 
Say first, what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Favour’d of heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will, 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 
Milton, P. L., i. 32. 
Whether they [restraints] be from God or Nature, from 
Reason or Conscience, as long as they are restraints, they 
look on them as inconsistent with their notion of liberty. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iii. 
5. Restriction; limitation, as in application or 
definition. 
The positive laws which Moses gave, they were given 
for the greatest part with restraint to the land of Jewry. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 11. 
6. In dynam., an absolute geometrical econdi- 
tion supposed to be precisely fulfilled: thus, 
a body moving upon an unyielding surface is 
subject to a restraint.—Restraint bed and chair, 
forms of apparatus used in controlling the insane, as when 
they exhibit suicidal or homicidal tendencies. =Syn, 1 and 
4. Constraint, Coercion, etc. (see forcel, n.), repression, 
check, stop, curb, hold-back. 


In her., divided bar- 
wise, palewise, and pilewise: said of the field. 
[ς L. restrictus, pp. 
of restringere, restrict, restrain: see restrain. ] 
1. To prevent (a person or thing) from passing 
a certain limit in any kind of action; limit; re- 
strain. 


Neither shoulde we haue any more wherewith to vexe 
them with confessions, cares reserued, restricted, or am- 
pliated for our gaine. Foe, Acts, etc., p. 1173, Hen. VIII. 


If the canon law had restricted itself to really spiritual 
questions, . . . it is not likely that the kings would have 
been jealous of papal or archi-episcopal enactments. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 316. 
2. To attach limitations to (a proposition or 
conception), so that it shall not apply to all 
the subjects to which it would otherwise seem 
to apply: as, a restricted sense of a word. 

By restricting the omnitude or universality either of the 
subject or predicate. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, App. iii. 
=Syn, 1. Repress, etc. (see restrain), hedge in. 





restrict 


restrict; (ré-strikt’), a. [< L. restrictus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Limited; confined; restricted. 
Men . . . insome one or two things demeaning them- 
selves as exceedingly restrict, but in many others, or the 


most things, as remisse. 
Gataker, Just Man, p. 224. (Latham.) 


Restrict or restricted. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, App. iii. 
restrictedly (ré-strik’ted-li), adv. Ina restrict- 

ed manner; with limitation. 

restriction (ré-strik’shon), n. [ς OF. restrine- 
tion, F. restriction = Pr. restriccio = Sp. restric- 
cion = Pg. restricgdéo = It. restrizione, < LL. re- 
strictio(n-), a restriction, limitation,< L. restrin- 
gere, pp. restrictus, restrain: see restrict and re- 
straint.} 1. The act of restricting, or the state 
of being restricted; limitation; confinement 
within bounds: as, grounds open to the public 

without restriction. 
This is to have the same restriction with all other recrea- 


tions, that it be made a divertisement, not a trade. 
Government of the Tongue. 


There is, indeed, no power of the Government without 
restriction ; not even that which is called the discretionary 
power of Congress. Calhoun, Works, I. 253. 
2. That which restricts; a restraint: as, to 
impose restrictions on trade. 

Wise politicians will be cautious about fettering the 
government with restrictions that cannot be observed. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 25. 
3. Reservation; reserve.—4. In logic: (a) The 
act of limiting a proposition by a restrictive 
particle. (b) The inference from a universal to 
a particular proposition, or to one in which the 
subject is narrower while the predicate remains 
the same: as, all crows are black, hence some 
white crows are black. The example illustrates 
the danger of such inference.— Bilateral restric- 
tion. See bilateral.—Chinese Restriction Act. See act. 
—Mentalrestriction. Same as mental reservation(which 
see, under reservation).—Real restriction, the use of 
words which are not true if strictly interpreted, but which 
contain no deviation from truth if the circumstances are 
considered: as in the statement that every particle of 


matter is present in every part of space, in so far as its 
gravitating power is concerned. 
[< re- 


restrictionary (ré-strik’shon-a-ri), a. 
striction + -ar-y.] Exercising restriction; re- 
strictive. Atheneum. [Rare.] (Imp. Dict.) 

restrictionist (r6-strik’shon-ist), m. [< restric- 
tion + -ist.] In U.S. hist.,an advocate of the 
territorial restriction of slavery. 

Lincoln . . . often had occasion . . . to show that he was 
not an abolitionist, but a slavery restrictionist. 
N. A. Rev., CXL. 237. 
restrictive (ré-strik’tiv), a. απᾶ π. [ς ME. re- 
striktyve, < OF. (and F.) restrictif = Pr. re- 
strictiu = Sp. Pg. restrictivo = It. restrittivo, < 
ML. *restrictivus, ς L. restringere, pp. restrictus, 
restrict: see restrict.] I, a. 1+. Serving to bind 
or draw together; astringent; styptic. 
Medicyns comfortatyues, digestyues, laxatyues, restrik- 
tyues, and alle othere. 
Book of Quinte Essence (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


I applied a plaister over it, made up with my common 
restrictive powder. Wiseman, Surgery. 
2. Having the property of limiting or of ex- 
pressing limitation: as, a restrictive particle or 
clause.—38. Imposing restrictions; operating 
through restrictions. 

It were to be wished that we tried the restrictive arts of 


government, and made law the protector, but not the ty- 
rant of the people. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvii. 


In the Senate so reconstituted. was thus centred a com- 
plete restrictive control over the legislation and the ad- 
ministration. Froude, 0998841, p. 87. 


In the eighth year of Henry VI. was passed the re- 
strictive act which . . . established the rule that only resi- 
dent persons possessed of a freehold worth forty shillings 
a year should be allowed to vote. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 368. 
4, Expressing a restriction, or involving a re- 
striction, in the logical sense. 

Also restringent. 

Restrictive enunciation. See enunciation.— Restric- 


tive indorsement. See indorsement, 3.— Restrictive 
proposition. See proposition. 


111 ». A styptic or astringent. 
I dressed that wound with the same digestive, . . 
some of the same restrictive over that. 

Wiseman, Surgery, vi. 6. 
restrictively (ré-strik’tiv-li), adv. In a restric- 
tive manner; with limitation. Dr. H. More. 
restrictiveness (ré-strik’tiv-nes),n. The state 

xor character of being restrictive. Fuller. 
restrike (ré-strik’), ο. t. [< re- + strike.] To 
strike again, as a coin, in order to change its 
image and superscription to those current in 
place of the old. 
These coins belong to the age of Timoleon, and are re- 


struck over coins of Syracuse with the head of Zeus Eleu- 
therios, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 125, 


. and 


restringencyt (ré-strin’jen-si), 7. 


restringend (ré-strin’jend), n. 


restringent (ré6-strin’jent), a. and n. 
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restringet (ré-strinj’), v. # [ς L. restringere, 
confine; restrain: see restrain.] To confine; 
contract; astringe. Bailey, 1731. 
[ς restrin- 
gen(t) + -cy.] The state, quality, or power of 
being restringent; astringency. 
The dyers use this water in reds, and in other colours 
wanting restringency. 
Sir W. Petty, in Sprat’s Hist. Roy. Soc., p. 293. 


A proposition 


(= F. re- 
stringent, also restreignant = Sp. Pg. restrin- 
gente = It. ristringente, < L. restringen(t-)s, ppr. 
of restringere, restrain: see restrain.] 1. a. 
Same as restrictive. 

II, ». An astringent or styptic. 
The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, re- 
stringents to stanch, and incrassatives to thicken the blood. 
Harvey. 
restrynet, v. A Middle English form of re- 
strain. Chaucer. 

resty!+ (res’ti), a. [Formerly also restie, and 
by confusion rusty, a reduced form of restive, 
q. v.] A later form of restive, now obsolete. 
See restive. 


destined to be restricted. 


Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 34. 


As one restie jade can hinder, by hanging back, more 

than two or three can .. . draw forward. 

J. Robinson, To Brewster, quoted in Leonard Bacon’s Gen. 
fof N. E. Churches. 


Where the Master is too resty, or too rich, to say his own 
Prayers. Milton, Eikonoklastes, § 24. 


Restive or resty, drawing back instead of going forward, 
as some horses do. E. Phillips, New World of Words. 


resty?t, a. Same as reasty! for reasted. 
resty’, a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
rusty+. 

resublimation (ré-sub-li-ma’shon), n. [ς re- 
[< re- + sublime.] 


+ sublimation.] A second sublimation. 
resublime (ré-sub-lim’), v. ¢. 

To sublime again: as, to resublime mercurial 
sublimate. 


When mercury sublimate is re-sublimed with fresh mer- 
cury,.. . {it] becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white 
tasteless earth scarce dissolvable in water ; and mercurius 
dulcis, re-sublimed with spirit of salt, returns into mer- 
cury sublimate. Newton, Optics, iii, query 31. 

resudation (ré-si-da’shon), ». [= Sp. resuda- 
cién = Pg. resudacdo, < Li. resudare, pp. resu- 
datus, sweat out, sweat again, ς re-, again, + 
sudare, sweat: see sudation.] The act of sweat- 
ing again. Cotgrave. 

result (ré-zult’),v. [< OF. resulter, rebound or 
leap back, rise from, come out of, follow, re- 
sult, F. résulter, follow, ensue, result, = Sp. Pg. 
resultar = It. risultare, result, < L. resultare, 
spring back, rebound, resound, reécho, freq. of 
resilire, leap back: see resile, resilient. Cf. in- 
sult, desultory.] I, intrans. 1+. To leap back; 
rebound; leap again. 

Hee, like the glorious rare Arabian bird, 


Will soon result from his incinderment. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 26. 


The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 
W. Broome, in Pope’s Odyssey, xi. 737. 


2. To proceed, spring, or rise as a consequence 
from facts, arguments, premises, combination 
of circumstances, ete.; be the outcome; be the 
final term in a connected series of events, op- 
erations, ete. 


As music results out of our breath and a cornet. 
Donne, Letters, xxvii. 


Good fortune in war results from the same prompt tal- 
ent and unbending temper which lead to the same result 
in the peaceful professions. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 145. 


38. To have an issue; terminate: followed by 
in. 


The negotiations were not long in resulting in a defini- 
tive treaty, arranged to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 


A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike his being into bounds, 
And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


Resulting force or motion, in dynam., same as resultant. 
— Resulting trust, in law, a trust raised by implication 
in favor of the author of the trust himself, or his repre- 
sentatives; more specifically, the equitable title recog- 
nized in the person who pays the consideration for land 
conveyed to another person who pays nothing. See trust. 
—Resulting use, in daw, a use returning by way of im- 
plication to the grantor himself, as where a deed is made, 
but for want of consideration or omission to declare the 
use, or a failure of its object, etc., the use cannot take 
effect. This doctrine is now generally obsolete. 


resultate 


II.+ trans. To decree; determine, as an ec- 
elesiastical council. [New Eng.] 


According to Mr. Milner, the Council of Nice resulted 
in opposition to the views of Arius, “That the Son was 
peculiarly of the Father.” 

Rev. N. Worcester, Bible News, p. 176. 


result (ré-zult’), ».. [= Sp. Pg. resulta, result; 

from the verb: see result, v.] 11. The act of 
leaping, springing, or flying back; resilience. 

Sound . . . [is] produced between the string and the 


air... by the return or result of the string. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 137. 


2. Consequence; conclusion; outcome; issue; 
effect; that which proceeds naturally or logi- 
cally from facts, premises, or the state of 
things: as, the result of reasoning; the result 
of reflection; the result of a consultation ; the 
result of a certain procedure or effect. 


If our proposals once again were heard, 
We should compel them to a quick result. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 619. 
His Actions are the result of thinking. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 164. 


3. The final decision or determination of a 
council or deliberative assembly; resolution: 
as, the result of an ecclesiastical council. 


Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets’ regal sound the great result. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 515. 
Four names, the result of this conclave, were laid before 
the assembled freeholders, who chose two by a majority 
of votes. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 422. 


4. In math., a quantity, value, or expression 
ascertained by calculation.— Tabular result, one 
of a number of calculated numbers arranged in a tabular 
form; a quantity in the body of a mathematical table. 
=$yn. 2.. Consequence, etc. (see effect), event, termination, 
end, upshot, consummation. See resultant. 

resultance (ré-zul’tans), η. [=Sp. resultancia ; 
as resultan(t) + -ce.] 1+. A rebound; resili- 
ence; reflection. 


For I confesse that power which works in me 
Is but a weak resultance took from thee. 
Randolph, Poems (1643). (Halliwell.) 
Upon the wall there is a writing; a man sitting with his 
back to the wall, how should he read it? But let a look- 
ing-glass be set before him, it will reflect it to his eyes, he 
shall read it by the resultance. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 544. 


2. The act of resulting; that which results; a 
result. 


It is true that this conscience is the reswltance of all 
other particular actions. Donne, Letters, xxxvii. 


resultant (ré-zul’tant), a. and. [ς F. résul- 
tant = Sp. Pg. resultante = It. risultante, resul- 
tante, < L. resultan( os ppr. of resultare, spring 
back: see result.] 1. a. Existing or follow- 
ing as a result or consequence; especially, re- 
sulting from the combination of two or more 
agents: as, a resultant motion produced by two 
forces. See diagram under forcel, 8. 


The axis of magnetisation at each point is parallel to the 
direction of the reswtant force. 
Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 289. 


Resultant di See diagram.— Resultant rela- 
tion, See relation.—Resultant tone, in musical acous- 
tics, a tone produced or generated _ by the simultaneous 
sounding of any two somewhat loud and sustained tones. 
I'wo varieties are recognized, differential and summa- 
tional tones, the former having a vibration-number equal 
to the difference between the vibration-numbers of the 
generating tones, and the latter one equal to their sum. 
It is disputed whether resultant tones, which are often 
perceptible, have a genuine objective existence, or are 
merely formed in the ear. Differential tones were first 
observed by Tartini in 1714, and are often called Tartini’s 
tones. The entire subject has been elaborately treated 
by Helmholtz and recent investigators. 

II, n. That which results or follows 88 ἃ con- 


sequence or outcome. (a) In mech., the geometrical 
sum of several vector quantities, as displacements, veloci- 
ties, accelerations, or forces, which are said to be the com- 
ponents, and to the aggregate of which the resultant is 
equivalent. (0) In alg., a function of the coefficients of two 
or more equations, the vanishing of which expresses that 
the equations have acommon root; an eliminant. —Topi- 
cal resultant, the resultant of a number of linear equa- 
tions considered as implying the vanishing of matrices. 
=Syn. Result, Resultant. A result may proceed from one 
cause or from the combination of any number of causes. 
There has been of late a rapid increase in the use of re- 
sultant in a sense secondary to its physical one— namely, to 
represent that which is the result of a complex of moral 
forces, and would be precisely the result of no one of them 


acting alone. 
resultatet (ré-zul’tat),n. [= D. resultaat = G. 
Sw. Dan. resultat, < F. résultat = It. risultato, 
< ML. *resultatum, a result, neut. of resultatus, 
pp. of resultare, spring back, ML. result: see 
result.] A result. 
This-work . . . doth disclaim to be tried by any thing 
but by experience, and the resultats of experience in a true 
way. Bacon, To the King, Oct. 20, 1620. 


result-fee 


result-fee (ré-zult’fé), ». A fee for instruction, 
conditioned on or proportioned to the success 
or good progress of the pupil. [Eng.] 

The national-school teachers showed a decided hostility 
to payment by result-fees, on the ground that it turned the 
pupil into a mere machine for getting money in the eyes 
of the master. Athenzum, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 52. 

resultful (ré-zult’fil), a. [< result + -ful.] 
Having or producing large or important re- 
sults; effectual. [Rare.] 

It [Concord] became. . . the source of our most result- 
Jul thought. Stedinan, Poets of America, p. 139. 

resultivet (ré-zul’tiv),a. [< result + -ive.] Re- 
sultant. 

There is such a sympathy betwixt several sciences . . . 
that. . . a resultive firmness ariseth from their complica- 
tion. Fuller, Ch. Hist., ii., Ded. 

resultless (ré-zult’les), a. [« result + -less.] 
Without result: as, resultless investigations. 

resultlessness (ré-zult’les-nes), η. The state 
or character of being resultless. Encyc. Brit., 
XVI. 557. 

resumable (ré-zii’ma-bl), a. [< reswme + -able.] 
Capable of being resumed; liable to be taken 
back or taken up again. 

This was but an indulgence, and therefore resumable by 
the victor, unless there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Sir M. Hale. 

resume (ré-ziim’), v.; pret. and Be resumed, 
Ler: resuming. [< OF, resumer, F. résumer = 
p. Pg. resumir = It. risumere, resumere, ¢ L. 
resumere, take again, resume, ς re-, again, + 
sumere, take: see assume, and ef. consume, de- 
sume, insume, presume.|] I, trans. 1. To take 
again; take back. 

It pleased the diuine will to resume him vnto himselfe, 
whither both his and euery other high and noble minde 
haue alwayes aspired. 


Quoted in Booke of Precedence (E. E, T. Β., extra ser.), 
[Forewords, p. Vii. 


Wethat have conquered still, to save the conquered, ... 
More proud of reconcilement than revenge, 
Resume into the late state of our love 
Worthy Cordelius Gallus and Tibullus. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
2. To assume or take up again. 


Thou shalt find 
That I'll resume the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 331. 


Fortie yeares after he shall sound againe, and then the 
bones shall reswme flesh and sinewes. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 262. 


The lessee [in New South Wales] was, however, given 

a preferential right of obtaining an annual occupation- 

license for the reswmed area, which entitled him to use 

the land for grazing purposes, although not to the exclu- 

sion of any person who might be in a position to acquire 

a better tenure. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 2. 

3. To take up again after interruption; begin 

again: as, to resume an argument or a discourse; 
to resume specie payments. 

Here the archangel paused, .. . 
Then, with transition sweet, new speech resumes. 
iton, P. L., xii. 5. 


The gods stand round him [Apollo] as he mourns, and 


pray ! 
He would resume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be lost in endless night. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
4+. To take; assume. [Rare.] 


Takes no account 
How things go from him, nor reswmes no care 
Of what is to continue, Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 4. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To proceed after interruption, 
as in a speech: chiefly used in the introduc- 
tory phrase to resume. 

résumé (ra-zii-ma’), n. [< F. résumé, a sum- 
mary,< résumé, pp. of résumer, sum up, resume: 
see resume.| A summing up; a recapitulation; 
a condensed statement; a summary. 

résumé (ra-zii-ma’), v. t. [ς résumé, n.] To 
make an epitome or résumé of; summarize. 
[Rare. ] 

The work reveals this origin in a disjointedness of some 
of its portions that makes it difficult to read and still 
more so to résumé. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 535. 

resummon (ré-sum’on), v. ft. [ς re- + swm- 
mon.| 1. To summon or eall again.—2. To 
recall; recover. Bacon. 

resummons (ré-sum’onz), ». [< re- + swm- 
mons.} In law, a second summons or ealling of 
a person to answer an action, as where the first 

summons is defeated by any occasion. 

resumption (ré-zump’shon), π. [= F. résomp- 
tion = Sp. resuncién = Pg. resumpcdo = It. ri- 
sunzione, < LL. resumptio(n-), a restoration, re- 
covery (of a sick person), ML. lit. a taking up 
again, resumption,< L. resumere, pp. resumptus, 
take again, resume: see resume.| 1. The act 
of resuming, taking back, or taking again: as, 
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the resumption of a grant; specifically, in law, 
the taking again by the state of such lands or 
tenements, ete., as on false suggestion or other 
error had been granted by letters patent. 

This figure of retire holds part with the propounder of 
which we spake before (prolepsis), because of the resump- 
tion of a former proposition vttered in generalitie to ex- 
plane the same better by a particular diuision. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 184. 


A general act of resumption was passed, by which all the 
grants made since the king’s accession were annulled. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 345. 
Specifically —2. In U.S. hist. and politics, the 
return to specie payments by the government. 
The “more money” that is cried for, silver or shinplas- 
ter, is not the needed thing. It is... loanable capital, 
now paralyzed with distrust by delayed resumption and 
imminent silver swindles. N. 4. Rev., CXXVI. 170. 


Act of Resumption, or Resumption Act, a title of sev- 
eral English statutes of Henry VI., by which he took and 
resumed possession of offices, property, etc., previously 
granted by him, and annulled such grants.— Resumption 
Act, a United States statute of 1875 (18 Stat., 296), providing 
for the payment of United States treasury notes in coin 
after January 1st, 1879. [ F ré 
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resumptive (ré-zump’ tiv), a. and n. 
somptif = Sp. resuntivo = Pg. resumptivo = It. 
resuntwo, < LL. resumptivus, restorative, < L, re- 
sumptus, pp. of resumere, resume: see resume. | 
I. a. Taking back or again; tending to or of the 
nature of resumption. Imp. Dict. 

II.+ ». A restoring medicine; a restorative. 
Bailey, 1731. ({Rare.] 

resupinate (ré-si’pi-nat), a. [= F.résupiné = 
Sp. Pg. resupinado,< L. resupinatus, pp. of resupi- 
nare, bend or turn back, overthrow, ς /6-, back, 
+ supinare, bend or lay backward: see supine, 
supinate.| 1.Inverted; reversed; appearing as 
if turned upside down.—2. In bot., inverted: 
said specifically of flowers, like those of orchids, 
in which by a half-twist of the pedicel or ovary 
the posterior petal becomes lowermost; also 
of certain fungi, in which the hymenium is 
spread over the substratum with no pileus 
developed.—3. In entom., same as resupine. 

resupinated (ré-sii’pi-na-ted), a. [< resupinate 
+ -ed2,] Same as resupinate. 

resupination (ré-st-pi-na’shon), n [= F. ré- 
supination = Pg. resupinagdo, ς L. as if *resupi- 
natio(n-), < resupinare, pp. resupinatus, bend 
back: see resupinate.| The state of being re- 
supinate. 


Our Vitruvius calleth this affection in the eye a resupi- 
nation of the figure: for which word (being in truth his 
own, for ought I know) we are almost as much beholding 
to him as for the observation itself. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 62. 


resupine (ré-sii-pin’),a@. [= Pg. resupino = It. 

risupino, resupino, ς L. resupinus, bent back or 

backward, lying on one’s back, ¢ re-, back, + 

supinus, lying on the back: see supine.) Lying 
on the back; supine. Also resupinate. 

Then judge in what a tortured condition they must be 

of remorse and execrating themselves, for their most re- 


supine and senseless madness. 
Sir K. Digby, Observations. (Latham.) 


He spake, and, downward sway’d, fell resupine, 
With his huge neck aslant. Cowper, Odyssey, ix. 


Specifically, in entom., with the inferior surface upward, 
as when an insect lies on its back, or any part is twisted 


% 80 that the lower surface is seen from above. 


resurge (ré-sérj’), v.74. [= OF. resourdre (> obs. 
E. resourd) = Sp. Pg. resurgir = It. risurgere, 
risorgeré, resurgere, < L. resurgere, rise again, ς 
re-, again, + surgere, rise: see surge. Cf. re- 
sourd, resource, resurrection, from the same 
source.] To rise again: in allusion to the 
motto resurgam, used on funeral hatchments. 
[Ludicrous. } 
Hark at the dead jokes resurging ! 
them with the ghost of a smile. 
hackeray, Roundabout Papers, Letts’s Diary. 
resurgence (ré-sér’jens), n. [< resurgen(t) + 
-ce.| The act of rising again; resurrection. 
Coleridge. 


Night and day . . . the never-ending resurgence of the 
human spirit against the dead weight of oppression. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 44. 


[< L. resur- 


Memory greets 


resurgent (ré-sér’jent), a. and n. 


gen(t-)s, ppr. of resurgere, rise again: see re- 
surge.| I, a. Rising again or from the dead. 
Coleridge. 


The resurgent threatening past was making a conscience 
within him. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixi. 


A friend . . . whose bright temper, buoyant fancy, and 
generous heart ever leaped resurgent from the strokes of 
fortune. E. Dowden, Shelley, IT. 59. 

ΤΙ. ~. One who or that which rises again; 
especially, one who rises from the dead. Syd- 
ney Smith. 

resurprise (ré-sér-priz’), n. [< re- + surprise, 
n.| A-second or fresh surprise. 


resurprise (ré-sér-priz’ ), v. ἐ. 


resurrect (rez-u-rekt’), v. ¢. 


resurrection (rez-u-rek’shon), n. 


resurrectionary (rez-u-rek’shon-a-ri), a. 





resurrectionize 


The process of this action drew on a resurprise of the 

castle by the Thebans. Bacon, War with Spain. 
 [<re- + surprise, 
ο surprise again; retake unawares. 
[A back forma- 
tion ς resurrection assumed to be based on a 
transitive verb resurrect, as connection, protec- 
tion, ete., are based on transitive verbs connect, 
protect, ete. The verb resurrect, if formed from 
the L. resurrectus, pp. of resurgere, would be in- 
transitive, with the L, sense ‘rise again’: see 
resurge.| 1. To restore to life; reanimate; 
bring to publie view, as what has been lost or 
forgotten. [Colloq.] 


I resurrect the whole! put them in scene again on the 
Heber stage, every one with the best of his works in his 
d 


1 


v. | 


and. 
Benton, Abridgement of Debates of Congress, VI. 712, note. 
2. To take from the grave, as a dead body. 


[Colloq.] 

[ς ME. res- 
urreccioun, resurrectioun, resurexioun, ς OF. re- 
surrection, Ε'. résurrection = Pr. resurrectio=Sp. 
resurreccion = Pg. resurreigdo = It. risurrezione, 
resurrezione, < LL. (N. T. and eecles.) resurrec- 
tio(n-), a rising again from the dead, <¢ L. resur- 
0676, pp. resurrectus, rise again, appear again, in 
LL. eccles. rise again from the dead, < re-, again, 
+ surgere, rise: see resurge.| 1. In theol.: (a) 
A rising again from the dead. The doctrine of the 
resurrection has been held in three different forms: (1) 
As a literal resurrection of the self-same body which has 
been laid away in the grave: for example, ‘‘ All the dead 
shall be raised up with the self-same bodies, and none 
other, although with different qualities, which shall be 
united again to their souls forever.” West. Conf. of Faith, 
xxxii. 2. (2) As a resurrection from the dead, a coming 
forth from the place of the departed, but without the body 
with which the spirit was clothed in life, either with no 
body or with a new body given for the new life, and one 
either having no connection with the present earthly body 
or none that can be now apprehended: for example, “‘Res- 
urrection of the Body, as taught in the New ‘lestament, is 
not a Rising again of the same Body, but the Ascent into a 
higher Body.” J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and 
Errors, xii. §6. (3) The doctrine of Swedenborg, that every 
man is possessed of two bodies, a natural and a spiritual, 
the latter within the former, and that at death the natural 
body is laid aside and the spiritual body rises at once from 
the death of the natural, resurrection thus taking place 
for every one immediately upon and simultaneously with 
death. The doctrine of the resurrection has been held in 
various other forms in detail, but they may all be classed 
under one of these three general heads. 


There appeared first oure Lord to his Disciples, aftre his 
Resurrexioun. Mandeville, Travels, p. 91. 
We therefore commit his body tothe ground, . . . look- 
ing for the general Resurrection in the last day. 
Book of Common Prayer, Burial of the Dead. 
(6) The state which follows the resurrection; 
the future state. 

In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage. Mat. xxii. 30. 
2. In general, a rising again; a springing again 
into life or to a previous mode of existence; a 
restoration. 

Fix thyself firmly upon that belief of the general resur- 
rection, and thou wilt never doubt of either of the par- 
ticular resurrections, either from sin, by God’s grace, or 
from worldly calamities, by God’s power. 

Donne, Sermons, xii. 

9. Removal of a corpse from the grave for dis- 
section; body-snatching. [Colloq.] 

[< 


resurrection + -ary.| 1. Restoring to life; re- 
viving. 

Old men and women, . ... ugly and blind, who always 
seemed by resurrectionary process to be recalled out of the 
elements for the sudden peopling of the solitude! 

Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, vii. 
2. Pertaining to or consisting in the act of 
resurrecting or digging up. [Colloq.] 

A resurrectionary operation in quest ofa presumed fault 
in the mains. Elect. Rev., XXII. 288. 


resurrectionist (rez-u-rek’shon-ist), m. [= F. 


résurrectioniste (ς E.); as resurrection + -ist.] 
1. One who makes a practice of stealing bodies 
from the grave for dissection: also used adjec- 
tively. [Colloq.] 

He has emerged from his resurrectionist delvings in the 
graveyards of rhyme, without confounding moral distinc- 
tions, [or] vitiating his taste. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 32. 
Henee—2. One who unearths anything from 
long concealment or obseurity. [Colloq. ] 


In short, . . . he was merely a resurrectionist of obsolete 
heresies. Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xi. 


resurrectionize (rez-u-rek’shon-iz), v. t.; pret. 


and pp. resurrectionized, ppr. resurrectionizing. 
[< resurrection + -ize.] 1. Toraise from the 
dead; resurrect. [Colloq. and rare.] 

Half these gentlemen are not included in the common 


collection of the poets, and must be resurrectionised at 
Stationers’ Hall. Southey, To Miss Barker, April 3, 1804. 


resurrectionize 
2. To steal from the grave; dig up from the 


grave. [Colloq.] 


The famous marble coffer in the king’s chamber, which 
was doubtless also Cheops’s coffin until his body was res- 
urrectionized by the thieves who first broke into the pyra- 
mid. Library Mag., III. 485. 

Also spelled resurrectionise. 

resurrection-man (rez-u-rek’shon-man), 1. 
Same as resurrectionist. Dickens, Tale of Two 
Cities, ii. 14. 

resurrection-plant (rez-u-rek’shgn-plant), n. 
A name for several plants which, when dried, 
reéxpand if wetted. (a) The rose of Jericho. See 
Anastatica. (9) Selaginella lepidophylia, found from Texas 
and Mexico to Peru. It forms anest-like ball when dry 
pence called bird’s-nest moss), but when moistened un- 
olds and displays its elegant, finely cut, fern-like branches 
radiating from a coiled central stem. (c) One of the fig- 
marigolds, Mesembryanthemuin Tripolium. [The name 
has doubtless been applied to other hygrometric plants, ] 


resurvey (ré-sér-va’), v. t. ([¢< re- + survey.] 
1. To survey again or anew; review.—2. To 
read and examine again. 
Once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxxii. 
resurvey (ré-sér-va’), n. [< resurvey, v.] A 
new survey. 
resnsoitahib (ré-sus’i-ta-bl), a. [ς OF. ressus- 
cituble; as resuscit(ate) + -able.] Capable of 
being resuscitated or restored to life. 
resuscitant (ré-sus’i-tant),a.andn. [=F. res- 
suscitant, ς L. resuscitan(t-)s, ppr. of resuscitare, 
revive: see resuscitate.] 1. a. Resuscitating. 
ΤΙ. ». One who or that which resuscitates. 
resuscitate (ré-sus’i-tat), v.; pret. and pp. re- 
suscitated, ppr. resuscitating. [< L. resuscitatus, 
pp. of resuscitare (> It. resuscitare, risuscitare = 
Sp. resucitar = Pg. resuscitar = OF. resusciter, 
ressusciter, I. ressusciter), raise up again, re- 
vive, ς re-, again, + suscitare, raise up, < sus-, 
sub-, up, under, + citare, summon, rouse: see 
citel.] I, trans. To stir up anew; revivify; 
revive; particularly, to recover from apparent 
death: as, to resuscitate a drowned person; to 
resuscitate withered plants. 
After death we should be resuscitated. 
Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv. 


To wonder at a thousand insect forms, 

These hatch’d, and those resuscitated worms, .. . 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air, 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 64. 


It is difficult to resuscitate surprise when familiarity has 
once laid the sentiment asleep. Paley, Nat. Theol., xviii. 
11. intrans. To revive; come to life again. 

Our griefs, our pleasures, our youth, our sorrows, our 
dear, dear friends, resuscitate. Thackeray, Philip, xxviii. 


As these projects, however often slain, always resuscitate, 
it is not superfluous to examine one or two of the fallacies 
by which the schemers impose on themselves. J.S. Mill. 

resuscitatet (ré-sus’i-tat), a. [ς L. resuscita- 
tus, pp.: see the verb.] Restored to life; re- 
vived. 

Our mortall bodyes shal be resuscitate. 

Bp. Gardiner, Exposition, The Presence, p. 65. 


There is a grudge newly now resuscitate and revived in 
the minds of the people. 


Abp. Washam, in Hallam’s Const. Hist., I. 34, note 2. - 


resuscitation (ré-sus-i-té’shon),. [=OF. (and 
F.) ressuscitation = Pg. resuscitagdo = It. risus- 
citazione, < LL. resuscitatio(n-), a resuscitation, 
« L. resuscitare, resuscitate: see resuscitate.] 1. 
The act of resuscitating, or the state of being 
resuscitated; revival; revivification; restora- 
tion to life; the restoring to animation of per- 
sons apparently dead, as in cases of drowning, 
or of suspended animation from exposure to 
cold or from disease. 
The resuscitation of the body from its dust is a super- 
natural work. Bp. Hall, Temptations Repelled, i. § 5. 
The extinction and resuscitation of arts. 
Johnson, Rasselas, xxx. 
2. Mental reproduction, or suggestion, in a 
sense which does not include the process of 
representation. Sir W. Hamilton. 
resuscitative (r6-sus’i-ta-tiv),a. [< OF. resus- 
citatif, ressuscitatif, F. ressuscitatif ; as resusci- 
tate + -ive.] Tending to resuscitate; reviving; 
revivifying; raising from apparent death; re- 
producing.—Resuscitative faculty, a name given by 


Sir σης Hamilton to the reproductive faculty of the 
mind. 


resuscitator (ré-sus’i-ta-tor),n. [= F. ressusei- 
teur = Sp. resucitador ο. resuscitador = It. 
risuscitatore, < Ll. resuscitator, one who raises 
again from the dead, ς L. resuscitare, raise up: 
see resuscitate.| One who resuscitates. 

resveriet, ”. See reverie. 

ret! (ret), v.¢.; pret. and pp. retied, ppr. retting. 
[ς ME. retten, reten, < OD. OF lem. veten, reeten, 


ss 
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ret (flax or hemp), break or heckle (flax), steep, 
soak, D. Flem. reten, ret (flax or hemp), = Sw. 
rota, putrefy, rot (flax or hemp), steep, soak; 
cf. rot.] To expose, as the gathered stems of 
fibrous plants, to moisture, in order, by partial 
fermentation or rotting, to facilitate the ab- 
straction of the fiber. Retting is practised upon 
flax, hemp, jute, and other exogenous fiber-plants. Dew- 
retting, ettected simply by exposing the material to the 
weather for a limited time, is largely applied to flax in 
Russia. Water-retting, the ordinary process, consists sim- 
ply in steeping or macerating the stems in water, common- 
ly in open ponds, sometimes in vats of warm water, the re- 
sult being more speedily attained by the latter treatment. 


A dam of 50 feet long, 9 feet broad, and 4 feet deep is 
sufficient to ret the produce of an acre of flax. 
Encyc. Brit., TX. 294, 
ret?+,v. ¢ [ME. retten, recten, < OF. retter, reter 
(ML. reflex rectare, simulating L. rectus, right), 
repute, impute, charge, < L. reputare, repute, 
impute, ascribe: see repute, v.] To impute; 
ascribe. 
I pray you of your curteisie, 
That ye ne rette it nat my vileinye, 
Though that I pleynly speke in this matere. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 726. 
ret?}, 
(modern readeth), 
retable (ré-ta’bl), n. [«< F. retable, OF. retaule, 
restaule (ML. reflex retaule), an altarpiece, rere- 
dos, retable, = Sp. retablo = Pg. retabolo, re- 
tabulo, a picture; of doubtful origin: (4) ac- 
cording to Scheler, ς L. as if *restabilis, fixed 
opposite (or in some other particular sense), 
ς restare, rest, stay (see rest); (b) according 
to Brachet, a contraction of OF. *riere-table, 
*arriere-table, a reredos, ς arriere, rear, behind, 
+ table, table: see rear? and table. In either 
view the Sp. and Pg. are prob.from the F.] A 
structure raised above an altar at the back, 
either independent in itself, or forming a deco- 
rative frame to a picture, a bas-relief, or the 
like, in which case the word includes the work 
of art itself. Usually that fu -e only which looks to- 
ward the choir and nave of the ch “ch is called the retable, 
and the reverse is called the counter-retable. Sometimes 
the retable is a movable structure of hammered silver or 
other precious work, supported on the altar itself. This 
decorative feature is not found in the earliest ages of 
the Christian church. Many retables in Italy are made of 
Della Robbia ware, with figures in high relief, and richly 
colored in ceramic enamels. One of the most magnificent 
examples is the Pala d’Oro of the Basilica of St. Mark, in 
Venice. See altar-ledge and reredos. 


retail! (ré’tal), ». and α. |Early mod. E. re- 
taile; < ME. retaille, < OF. retail, retaille, F. 
retaille, a piece cut off, a shred, paring (= Sp. 
retal = Pg. retalho, a shred, remnant, = It. ri- 
taglio, a shred, piece, a selling by the piece, 
retail (a ritaglio, by retail)), < retailler, cut, 
shred, pare, clip, F. retailler, cut, recut, trim 
(a pen), prune (a tree) (= Pr. retalhar, recut, 
= Cat. retallar = Sp. retajar, cut around, recut, 
trim, = Pg. retalhar = It. ritagliare, slice, shred, 
pare, cut), < re-, again, + tailler, cut: see tail2, 
tally, and ef. detail. The sense ‘retail,’ which 
does not appear in F., may have been derived 
from It.] 1. απ. The sale of commodities in 
small quantities or parcels, or at second hand; 
a dealing out in small portions: opposed to 
wholesale. 


The vintner’s retail supports the merchant’s trade. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 851. 


The duties on the retail of drinks made from tea, coffee, 
and chocolate. 5. Dowell, Taxes in Lngland, 11. 44. 


At (by, or formerly to) retail, in small quantities ; alittle 
at a time, as in the sale of merchandise. 


And marchauntes yt be not in yt fraunshes of the for 
sayd cite yt they selle noo wyne ne ne noon oder mar- 
chaundisis to retaille wt in ye cite ne in y® subarbis of ye 
same. Charter of London, in Arnold’s Chron., p. 25. 

Now, all that God doth by retail bestowe 
On perfect’st men to thee in grosse he giues. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of laith, Ded. 

These, and most other things which are sold by γείατῖ, 
. « . are generally fully as cheap. or cheaper, in great towus 
than in the remoter parts of the country. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 8. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to sale at retail; con- 
cerned with sale at retail: as, retwil trade; a re- 
tail dealer. 

But I find, in the present state of trade, that when the 
retail price is printed on books, all sorts of commissions 
and abatements take place, to the discredit of the author. 

Ruskin. 
retail! (ré-tal’), v.¢. [< retail1, n., in the phrase 
‘‘to sell by retail.” Cf. It. ritagliare, retail.) 1. 
To sell in small quantities or parcels. 
He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 


At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 317. 
The keepers of ale-houses pay for alicence to retail ale 


and spirituous liquors. 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, v. 2. 


A Middle English contraction of redeth: 





retain 


2. To sell at second hand. 


The sage dame, experienced in her trade, 
By names of toasts retails each batter’d jade. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 134, 
3. To deal out in small quantities; tell in 
broken parts; tell to many; tell again; hand 
down by report: as, to retail slander or idle 
reports. 
Methinks the truth should live from age to age, 
As ’twere retail’d to all posterity. 
Shak., Rich. ITI, iii. 1..77. 


He could repeat all the observations that were retailed 
in the atmosphere of the play-houses. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 
retail2} (ré-tal’), n. [Irreg. (perhaps by confu- 
sion with retaii1) < L. retaliare, retaliate: see 
retaliate.| Retaliation. 
He that doth injury may well receive it. To look for 
good and do bad is against the law of retail. 
Rev. T'. Adams, Works, II. 116. 
retailer (ré-ta’lér or ré’ta-lér), n. [< retaill + 
-erl, Cf. Pg. retalhador, one who shreds or 
clips; It. ritagliatore, a retail seller.] 1. Are- 
tail dealer; one who sells or deals out goods in 
small parcels or at second hand. 
I was informed of late dayes that a certaine blinde re- 


tayler, called the Diuell, vsed to lend money vpon pawnes 
or anie thing. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 9. 


From the Chapman to the Retailer, many whose igno- 
rance was more audacious then the rest were admitted 
with all thir sordid Rudiments to bear no meane sway 
among them, both in Church and State. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iii, 
2. One who tells at second hand; one who re- 
peats or reports: as, a retailer of scandal. 
retaillé (ré-ta-lya’), a. [ς F. retaillé, pp. of re- 
tailler, recut: see retaill, π.] In her., eut or 
divided twice: noting an escutcheon, especially 
when divided twice bendwise sinister. 
retailment (ré-tal’ment), n. [< retail, v., + 
-ment.] The act of retailing. 
retain (ré-tan’), v. [Early mod. E. retayne; 
< ME. retaynen, reteynen,< OF. F. retenir, re- 
tanir = Pr. retener, retenir = Sp. retener = Pg. 
reter = It. ritenere, < L. retinere, pp. retentus, 
hold back, ς re-, back, + tenere, hold: see ten- 
ant.] JI, trans. 1+. To hold back; restrain; 
hinder from action, departure, or escape; keep 
back; detain. 
Ser, if it please your lordshepe for to here, 
ffor your wurchippe yow most your self reteyne, 
And take a good avise in this mater. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1543. 


For empty fystes, men vse to say, 
Cannot the Hawke retayne. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 


Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy stead 
he might have ministered unto me in the bonds of the 
gospel. Phile. 13. 
2. To hold or keep in possession; reserve as 
one’s own. 

The Kingdome he retain’d against thir utmost. opposi- 
tion. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 


Among debts of equal degree, the executor . . . is al- 
lowed to pay himself first, by retaining in his hands so 
much as his debt amountsto. Blackstone, Com., II. xxxii. 
38. To continue in the use or practice of; pre- 
serve; keep up; keep from dying out: as, to 
retain a custom; to retain an appearance of 
youth, 

Oh, you cannot be 
So heavenly and so absolute in all things, 


And yet retain such cruel tyranny ! 
Leau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 


William the Conqueror in all the time of his Sickness 
retained to the very last his Memory and Speech. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 31. 
4. To keep in mind; preserve a knowledge or 
idea of; remember. 
They did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
~ Rom. i. 28. 
No Learning is retained without constant exercise and 
methodical repetition. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
5. To keep in pay; hire; take into service; 
especially, to engage by the payment of a pre- 
liminary fee: as, to retain counsel. 

Sette no man a-worke that is reteyignde in any man-ys 
service. English Gilds (E. BE. T. Β.), p. 383. 
They say you have retained brisk Master Practice 

Here of your counsel. 
ἃ B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, ii. 1. 
6+. To entertain. 
Retayne a straunger after his estate and degree. 
Babees Book (E. E. T.'5.), p. 102. 
Sn 2-4, Reserve, Preserve, etc. See keep. 
I+ intrans. 1. To keep on; continue. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love. 
Donne, Epistles to the Countess of Huntingdon. 


2. To pertain; belong; be a dependent or re- 
tainer. 


retain 


In whose armie followed William Longespee, accom- 
panied with a piked number of English warriors retaining 
vnto him. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 34. 


retainable (ré-ta’na-bl),a. [< retain + -able.] 
Capable of being retained. 
retainal (ré-ta’nal), m. [< retain + -al.] The 
act ofretaining. Annual Rev., IL. (1804), p. 631. 
[Rare. ] 
retaindershipt (ré-tan’dér-ship), ». [For re- 
tainership: see retainer and -ship.| The state 
of being a retainer or dependent. 
It was the policy of these kings to make them all [clergy 
and nobility] of their own livery or retaindership. 
N. Bacon. (Imp. Dict.) 
retainer! (ré-ta’nér), ». [Formerly also re- 
tainour; < ME. *retainour; < retain + -erl, Cf. 
OF. reteneur (Sp. retenedor, It. retenitore), a re- 
tainer, detainer, ς retenir, retain: see retain. | 
1. One who or that which retains. 
One that has forgot the common meaning of words, but 
an admirable retainer of the sound. 
Suift, Tale of a Tub, § 9. 
2. One who is kept in service; a dependent; 
an attendant; especially, a follower who wears 
his master’s livery, but ranks higher than a 
domestic. 
In common law, retainer signifieth a servant not menial 


nor familiar — that is, not dwelling in his house, but ony 
using or bearing his name and livery. Cowell. 


If we once forsake the strict rules of Religion and Good- 
ness, and are ready to yield our selves to whatever hath 
got retainers enough to set up for a custom, we may know 
where we begin, but we cannot where we shall make an 
end. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ii. 


Kendall, a needy retainer of the court, who had, in obe- 
dience to the royal mandate, been sent to Parliament by 
a packed corporation in Cornwall. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


Another [abuse of maintenance], and that more directly 
connected with the giving of liveries, was the gathering 
round the lord’s household of a swarm of armed retainers 
whom the lord could not control,and whom he conceived 
himself bound to protect. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 470. 
3. Asutler, camp-follower, or any person serv- 
ing with an army who, though not enlisted, is 
subject to orders according to the rules and 
articles of war.— 4. One whois connected with 
or frequents a certain place; an attendant. 

That indulgence and undisturbed liberty of conscience 
... which the retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. iv. 


retainer? (ré-ta’nér), n. [Formerly also re- 
tainour ; < OF. retenir, retain, inf. used as a 
noun: see retain. Cf. detainer?.] 11. The act 
of retaining dependents; entrance into service 
as a retainer; the state of being a retainer. 
The Kings Officers and Farmors were to forfeit their 
Places and Holds in case of unlawfull Retainer, or partak- 
ing in Routs and unlawfull Assemblies. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 66. 
2. That by which a person’s services are se- 
cured; a fee. 
The same Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex, hath allured 
and drawn unto him by retainours many of your subjects. 
ip. Burnet, Records, I. iii., No. 16. 
3. Specifically, in law: (a) Same as retaining 
fee (which see, under feel). (0) An authority 
given to an attorney or a solicitor to pro- 
ceed in an action. (c) The unlawful taking 
or detention of a known servant from his 
master during the period of service. Robin- 
son. (d) The act of an executor or adminis- 
trator who is a creditor of the decedent, or 
whose estate he represents, in withholding from 
the fund so much as will pay what is due him: 
formerly allowed to be done even before any 
other creditors whose debts were of equal de- 
gree were paid.— General retainer, a fee given by a 
party to secure a priority of claim on the counsel's ser- 
vices for any case that he may have in any court which 


that counsel attends.—§pecial retainer, a fee for a par- 
ticular case which is expected to come on. 


retainership (ré-ta’nér-ship), n. [< retainer! + 
-ship.] Thestate of being a retainer or follow- 
er; hence, a feeling of loyalty or attachment 
toachief. [Rare.] 

All the few in whom yet lingered any shadow of retain- 
ership toward the fast-fading chieftainship of Glenwarlock 
seemed to cherish the notion that the heir of the house 
had to be tended and cared for like a child. 

G. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, xiii. 

retaining (ré-ta’ning), p.a. [Ppr. of retain, v.] 
Keeping in possession; serving to retain; keep- 
ing back; engaging.—Retaining fee. See feel.— 
Retaining lien. See /ien2.—Retaining wall, a wall 


built to prevent a bank, as of earth, from slipping down or 
being washed away; arevetment. See cutin next column. 


retainment (ré-tan’ment), ». [< retain + 
-ment.| The act of retaining; retention. 

retain-wall (ré-tan’wal),n. Same as retaining 
wall (which see, under retaining). 


* 





a, retaining wall; ; 5, ¢, breast-walls. 
* » 
retake (ré-tak’), v.t. [ς re- + take.j 1. Το 
take again. 
A day should be appointed when the remonstrance 


should be retaken into consideration. Clarendon. 


Thy chair, a grief to all the brethren, stands 
Vacant, but thou retake it, mine again! 
Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 
2. To take back; recapture. 
retaker (ré-ta’kér),. [< retake +-erl.] One 
who takes again what has been taken; a re- 
eaptor. Imp. Dict. 
retaliate (ré-tal’i-dt), v.; pret. and pp. retali- 
ated, ppr. retaliating. [ς Li. retaliatus, pp. of 
retaliare, requite, retaliate (cf. talio, retaliation 
in kind; lex talionis, law of retaliation), ς re-, 
back, again, + talis, such: see talion. Cf. re- 
tail2,] JI. trans. To return in kind; repay or 
requite by an act of the same kind: now sel- 
dom or never used except in the sense of re- 
turning evil for evil: as, to retaliate injuries. 
Our ambassador sent word... to the Duke’s sonne 
his visit should be retaliated. 
Sir 7’. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 137. 
The kindness which he has graciously shown them may 


be retaliated on those of his own persuasion. 
Dryden, Hind and Pauther, To the Reader. 


Let it be the pride of our writers. . . . disdaining to 
retaliate the illiberality of British authors, to speak of the 
English nation withou prejudice. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 78. 

Our blood may boil at hearing of atrocities committed, 
without being able to ascertain how those atrocities were 
provoked, or how they may have been retaliated. 

W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 52. 

II, intrans. Toreturn like for like; especial- 
ly (now usually), to return evil for evil. 

Liberality . . . may lead the person obliged with the 
sense of the duty he lies under to retaliate. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxvi. 


retaliation (ré-tal-i-a’shon),”. [ς L. as if *re- 
taliatio(n-), < retaliare, retaliate: see retaliate. ] 
The act of retaliating; the return of like for 
like; the doing of that to another which he has 
done to us; especially (now usually), requital 
of evil; reprisal; revenge. 

First, I will shew you the antiquity of these manors. 
Secondly, I will a little discuss the ancient honour of this 
manor of Levenham. Thirdly, I will give you a touch 
what respects you are likely to find from me; and fourthly, 
what retaliation I expect again from you. 

MS. Harl. 646. (Halliwell.) 


The lex talionis, or law of retaliation, can never bein all 
cases an adequate or permanent rule of punishment. 
Blackstone, Com., IV. i. 
=Syn. Retribution, Reprisal, etc. See revenge. 
retaliative (16-tal’i-a-tiv), a. [ς retaliate + 
-ive.| Tending to or of the nature of retalia- 
tion; retaliatory; vindictive; revengeful. Quar- 
terly Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 
retaliatory (ré-tal’i-d-td-ri), a. [< retaliate + 
-ory.| Pertaining to or of the nature of retal- 
lation. 

The armed neutrality was succeeded by retaliatory em- 
bargoes, and on the :ἆ of April, 1801, the battle of Copen- 
hagen prostrated the power of Denmark. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 191. 

retama (re-ta’mi or re-ta’mii), m. [ς Sp. reta- 
ma, Ar. γείαπια.] Any one of a small group of 
plants forming the section Retama (sometimes 
considered a genus— Boissier, 1839), in the ge- 
nus Genista. They are yellow-flowered shrubs with rush- 
like branches, which are leafless or bear a few unifoliate 


leaves. They are found in the Mediterranean region and 
the Canaries. Some species are useful for fixing sands. 


The region of retama, the first bushes of which are met 
with at the pass which admits the traveller into the Llano 
dela Retama. . Encyce. Brit., ΤΥ. 798. 

retard (ré-tiird’),v. [< OF. retarder, F. retarder 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. retardar =It. ritardare, < L. re- 
tardare, make slow, delay, < re-, back, + tar- 
dare, make slow, < tardus, slow: see tardy.] I. 
trans. 1. To make slow or slower; obstruct in 
momen or progress; delay; impede; clog; hin- 
er. 


* =Syn. See revenge, n. 


This will retard 
The work a month at least. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 3. 


retard (ré-tiird’), n. 


* ‘ κ. κ. 
retardation (ré-tir-da’shon), η. 


retardative 


Accidental causes retarded at times, and at times av. 
celerated, the progress of the controversy. 
Webster, Speech at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820. 


While, however, the predatory activities have not pre- 
vented the development of sympathy in the directions 
open to it, they have retarded it throughout its entire 
range. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 512. 


2. To defer; postpone; put off. 


Those relations which describe the tricks and vices only 
of mankind, by increasing our suspicion in life, retard our 
success. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvi. 


My friends, the time is coming when a State Church will 
be unknown in England, and it rests with you to accele- 
rate or retard that happy consummation. 

John Bright, in G. Barnett Smith, ii. 


Retarded motion, in physics, that motion which exhibits 
continual diminution of velocity, as the motion of a body 
projected upward. If the diminutions of velocity are 
equal in equal times, the motion is said to be uniformly 
retarded. ‘The laws of retarded motion are the same as 
those of accelerated motion, only the order is reversed. 
See acceleration.—Retarding ague, a form of ague in 
which the paroxysm comes at a little later hour each day. 
“a 1. To detain, delay. 

1. intrans. To be delayed or laterthan usual. 


Some years it [the inundation of the Nile] hath also re- 
tarded, and came far later then usually it was expected. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 


[=F. retard = Sp. retardo 
= It. ritardo; from the verb.] Retardation. 
—In retard, retarded; kept back; delayed in growth or 
progress. 

A people of great natural capacities have been kept for 
centuries in retard, The Atlantic, LVIII. 516. 
Retard of the tide, the interval between the transit of 


the moon at which a tide originates and the appearance of 
the tide itself. 


retardant (ré-tiir’dant), a. [< L. retardan(t-)s, 


ppr. of retardare, retard: see retard.) Retard- 
ing; tending to delay or impede motion, growth, 
or progress. [Rare.] 

We know the retardant effect of society upon artists of 
exalted sensibility. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 468, 
[= OF. (and 
F.) retardation = Sp. retardacién = Pg. retar- 
dagdo = It. ritardazione, ς L. retardatio(n-), < 
retardare, pp. retardatus, retard: see retard. |} 
1. The act of retarding or making slower, or 
its effect; the hindering of motion, growth, or 
progress, or the hindrance effected; the act of 
delaying or impeding. 

If the embryonic type were the offspring, then its fail- 
ure to attain to the condition of the parent is due to the 
supervention of a slower rate of growth; to this phenom- 
enon the term retardation was applied. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 125. 
2. In physics: (a) A continuous decrement of 
velocity; a negative acceleration. 

The fall of meteoric dust on to the earth must cause a 
small retardation of the earth’s rotation, although to an 


amount probably quite insensible in a century. 
Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 830. 


It was generally supposed that the discrepancy between 
the theoretical and observed result is due toa retardation 
of the earth’s rotation by the friction of the tides. 

C. A. Young, General Astronomy, § 461. 
(0) In acoustics and optics, the distance, mea- 
sured in terms of the wave-length, by which 
one wave is behind anotier. 

Τη reflexion at the surface of a denser medium the re- 
flected ray undergoes a retardation in respect to the inci- 
dent ray of a half wave-length. 

Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 240. 


3t. Postponement; deferment. 


Out of this ground a man may devise the means of alter- 
ing the colour of birds, and the retardation of hoar hairs. 
bacon, Nat. Hist., § 851. 
4. Specifically, in music: (a) The act, process, 
or result of diminishing the speed or pace of the 
tempo. (b) The prolongation of a concordant 
tone into a chord where it is a discord which is 
resolved upward: opposed to anticipation, and 
distinguished from suspension by the upward 
resolution. [It would be well, however, if retarda- 
tion were made the generic term, with suspension as a 
species. } 
5. In teleg., decrease in the speed of telegraph- 
signaling due to self-induction and induction 
from surrounding conductors.— 6. That which 
retards; a hindrance; an obstruction; an im- 
pediment. ; 
We find many persons who in seven years meet not 
with a violent temptation to a crime, but their battles are 


against impediments and retardations of improvement. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 99. 


Retardation of mean solar time, the change of the 
mean sun’s right ascension in a sidereal day, or the num- 
ber of seconds by which mean noon comes later each suc- 
cessive sidereal day, as if the mean sun hung back in its 
diurnal revolution.—Retardation of the tides. See 


+ acceleration. ; 
retardative (ré-tir’da-tiv),a. [=F. retardatif 


= It. ritardativo, « L. retardatus, pp. of retar- 
dare, retard.) Tending to retard; retarding. 





. 


retardative 


The retardative effects would also be largely increased, 
to a serious extent, in fact, in the case of the telephones. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VII. 717. 
retardatory (ré-tiir’da-t6-ri), a. [< retard + 
-atory.| Tending or having power to retard. 
Instant promptitude of action, adequate retardatory 
+ POWer. Atheneum, No. 2862, p. 308. 
retarder (ré-tir’dér), π. One who retards; 
that which serves as a hindrance, impediment, 
or cause of retardation. 
This disputing way of enquiry is so far from advancing 
science that it is no inconsiderable retarder. Glanville. 
retardment (ré-tiird’ment),. [ς OF. retarde- 
ment, F. retardement = Pr. retardamen = Pg. 
retardamento = It. ritardamento, ς ML. *retar- 
damentum, ς L. retardare, retard: see retard.] 
The act of retarding; a retardation; delay. 
Which Malice or which Art no more could stay 
Than witches’ charms can a retardment bring 
Ίο the resuscitation of the Day, 
Or resurrection of the Spring. 
Cowley, Upon His Majesty’s Restoration and Return. 
retaunt (ré-tiint’), η. [< re- + taunt, n.] The 
repetition of a taunt. [Rare. ] 
Wyth suche tauntes and retauntes, ye, in maner checke 
and checke mate to the uttermooste profe of my pacience. 
Hall, Richard ΤΤΙ., f. 10. (Halliwell.) 
retch! (rech), v. [(a) < ME. recchen, < AS. rec- 
can, stretch, extend, hold forth (see under rack}, 
v.); mixed in mod. dial. use with (b) reach, ς 
ME. rechen, ¢ AS. r#can, reach: see reach}.] 
To reach. [Prov. Eng. ] 
I retche with a weapen or with my hande, je attains. 
Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 
retch2? (rech), v. 7. [Also formerly or dial. 
reach; < ME. *rechen, < AS. hr&can, clear the 
throat, hawk, spit (cf. hraca, spittle, expecto- 
ration, hr#cea, hawking, clearing the throat, 
*hrecetan, hrzctan, eructate, retch, hraecetung, 
retching), Icel. hrekja, hawk, spit (hraki, 
spittle); ef. OHG. rachison, MHG. rahsenen, 
hawk; prob. ult. imitative (cf. hawk). The AS. 
hrace, throat, = MD. raecke OHG. rahho, 
MHG. rache, G. rachen, throat, jaws, are prob. 
unrelated.] To make efforts to vomit. 
The ashes of the said barke given in wine hote is great- 


ly commended for the reaching and spitting of blood. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiv. 4. 


“Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching!” 
(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) 
Byron, Don Juan, ii. 20. 


[An assibilated 


retch*} (rech), v. i. and ¢. 
form of reck.] Same as reck. 

retchlesst (rech’les), a. [An assibilated form 
of reckless.| Same as reckless. 


1 left my natiue soile, full like a retchlesse man. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 384. 


They are such retchless flies as you are, that blow cut- 
purses abroad in every corner; your foolish having of 
money makes them. B, Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 


retchlesslyt (rech’les-li), adv. Same as reck- 
lessly. . 
I do horribly and retchlessly neglect and lightly regard 


thy wrath hanging over my head. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 262. 


retchlessnesset (rech’les-nes), n. Same as 
recklessness. 


A viper that hast eat a passage through me, 
Through mine own bowels, by thy retchlessness. . 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 1. 


rete (ré’té), n.; pl. retia (ré’shi-i). [NL., ς L. 
rete, a net.] In anat., a vascular network; a 
plexus, or congeries of small vessels, nerves, 
or fibers; in bot., a structure like network. 


It sends out convoluted vessels (retia) from the large 
cerebral cleft, which are connected with the roof of the 
cleft. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 513. 


Epidermal rete. Same as rete mucosum.— Rete Hal- 
leri. Same as rete vasculosum testis.—Rete Malpighii. 
Same as rete mucosum.— Rete mirabile, a network or 
plexus of small veins or arteries, formed by the immediate 
breaking up of a vessel of considerable size, terminating 
either by reuniting in a single vessel (bipolar), or in capil- 
laries (unipolar).— Rete mirabile geminum or conju- 
Si a plexus in which arteries and veins are com- 

ined.— Rete mirabile of Galen, a meshwork of ves- 
sels formed by the intracranial part of the internal carotid 
artery in some mammals.— Rete mirabile simplex, a 
plexus consisting of arteries only, or of veins only.— Rete 
mucosum, the deeper, softer part of the epidermis, below 
the stratum granulosum, consisting of prickle-cells. Also 
called stratum spinosum, rete mucosum Malpighii, rete Mal- 
pighii, stratum Malpighii, corpus reticulare, corpus muco- 
sum, Malpighian layer, epidermal rete. See cuts under skin 
and sweat-gland.— Rete vasculosum testis, a network 
of vessels lying in the mediastinum testis, into which the 
straight tubules empty. It holds the accumulated secre- 
tion of the testis, discharging through the vasa deferentia. 
Also called rete vasculosum Halleri, rete Halleri, rete testis, 
rete testis Halleri, spermatic rete. 


retecious (ré-te’shus), a. 
-cious.| Same as retiform. 
retectiont (ré-tek’shon), η. [< L. retectus, pp. 
of retegere, uncover, disclose, ¢ re-, back, + te- 


[Irreg. < rete + 
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gere, cover: see tegument.] The act of disclos- 
ing or producing to view something concealed. 


This may be said to be rather a restoration of a body to 
its own colour, or a retection of its native colour, than a 


change. Boyle, Works, 1. 685. 
retell (ré-tel’), v. t [< re- + tell.] To tell 
again. 


Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said... 
At such a time, with all the rest retold, 
May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong. Shak., 1 Hen, IV., i. 3. 73. 
retent, ”. [ME., for retenue, retinue: see reti- 
nue.) Retinue. 
Syre Degrivaunt ys whom [home] went, 
And aftyr hys reten sent. 
Sir Degrevant, 930. (Halliwell.) 
retenance}t,”. [ME., also retenaunce, retenauns, 
also retainaunce, ς OF. retenance, ς ML. *reti- 
nentia, < L. retinere, retain: see retain. Cf. reti- 
nue.| Retinue. 
Mede was ymaried in meteles me thougte ; 


That alle the riche retenauns that regneth with the false 
Were boden to the bridale. Piers Plowman (B), ii. 52. 


retent (ré-tent’), n. [ς L. retentus, pp. of reti- 
nere, retain: see relain.] That which is re- 


xtained. Imp. Dict. 


retention (ré-ten’shon), n. [< OF. retention, 
F. rétention = Pr. retentio = Sp. retencion = Pg. 
retencado = It. ritenzione, < L. retentio(n-), a re- 
taining, < retinere, pp. retentus, retain: see re- 
tain.| 1. The act ofretaining or keeping back; 
restraint; reserve. 
His life I gave him and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint. 
Shak., 'l. N., v. 1. 84. 
2. The act of retaining or holding as one’s own; 
continued possession or ownership. 

While no thoughtful Englishman can defend the ac- 
quisition of India, yet a thoughtful Englishman may easily 
defend its retention. HE. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 350. 
3. Continuance or perseverance, as in the use 
or practice of anything; preservation. 


A froward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as 
an iunovation. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, vi. 


Looked at from the outside, the work [western doorwa 
of tower of Traii] is of the best and most finished kind of 
Italian Romanesque; and we have here, what is by no 
means uncommon in Dalmatia, an example of the late re- 
tention of the forms of that admirable style. 

i Freeman, Venice, p. 182. 


4, The act of retaining or keeping in mind; es- 
pecially, that activity of the mind by which it 
retains ideas; the retentive faculty: often used 
. 88 Synonymous with memory. 
No woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much; they lack retention. 
Shak., T. Ν., ii. 4. 99. 


The next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a further 
progress towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, 
or the keeping of those simple ideas which from sensation 
or reflection it hath received. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ii. 10. 


Any particular acquisitive task will become easier, and 
more difficult feats of retention will become possible. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 287. 


Hence —5+. That which retains impressions, 
as a tablet. ([Rare.] 
That poor retention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxil. 


6. In med.: (a) The power of retaining, as in 
the stomach or bladder; inability to void or 
discharge: as, the retention of food or medicine 
by the stomach; retention of urine. Henece— 
(0) A morbid accumulation of solid or liquid 
matter in vessels of the body or cavities in- 
tended to contain it only for a time.— 7+. The 
state of being confined; custody; confinement. 

Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 

To some retention and appointed guard. 

Shak., Lear, v. 3. 47. 
8. In Scots law, a lien; the right of withhold- 
ing a debt or retaining property until a debt 
due to the person claiming this right is duly 


paid.— Retention cyst, a cyst which originates in the 
retention of some secretion, through obstruction in the 
efferent passage.— Retention of urine, in med., a con- 
dition in which there is inability to empty the bladder vol- 
untarily.=Syn, 2. Reservation, preservation. See keep. 
retentive (ré-ten’tiv), a. andn. [< OF. reten- 
tif = Pr. retentiu = Sp. Pg. It. retentivo, <¢ L. 
retentus, pp. of retinere, retain: see retain.] JI, 
a. 1+. Serving to hold or confine; restraining; 
confining. 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 
Shak., J, C., i, 3. 96. 


retentiveness (ré-ten’tiv-nes), n. 





retial 


2. Retaining; having the power to keep or pre- 
serve: as, a body retentive of heat or of mag- 
netism; the retentive force of the stomach.— 8. 
Specifically, in psychol., retaining presentations 
or ideas; capable of preserving mental presen- 
tations. 

As long as I have a retentive faculty to remember any 


thing, his Memory shall be fresh with me. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 30. 


Each mind .. . becomes specially retentive in the di- 
rection in which its ruling interest lies and its attention 
is habitually turned. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 294. 


Retentive faculty, the faculty of mental retention; the 
memory. 
II.+ x. That which restrains or confines; a 
restraint. 
Those secret checks . . . readily conspire with all out- 
ward retentives. Bp. Hall, Nabal and Abigail. 
retentively (ré-ten’tiv-li), adv. In a retentive 
manner. ) 
The prop- 
erty of being retentive ; specifically, in psychol., 
the capacity for retaining mental presenta- 
tions: distinguished from memory, which im- 
plies certain relations existing among the pres- 
entations thus recorded. See memory. 
Even the lowered vital activity which we know as great 


fatigue is characterized by a diminished retentiveness of 
impressions. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 100. 


Retentiveness is both a biological and a psychological 

fact ;, memory is exclusively the latter. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 47. 
Magnetic retentiveness. Same as coercive force (which 
see, under coercive). ο 9 
retentivity (ré-ten-tiv’i-ti), n. [= F. rétenti- 
vité; as retentive +-ity.] Retentiveness; spe- 
cifically, in magnetism, coercive force (which 
see, under coercive). 
This power of resisting magnetisation or demagnetisa- 
tion is sometimes called coercive force; a much better 
term, due to Lamont, is retentivity. 
9. P. Thompson, Elect. and Mag., p. 80. 
retenuet, η. An obsolete form of retinue. 
Retepora (ré-tep’6-ri),; π. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), < L. rete, net, + porus, a pore: see pore. ] 
The typical genus of Reteporidz. RK. cellulosa 
is known as Neptune’s ruffles. 

retepore (ré’té-por),.anda. [< NL. Retepora.] 
1. η. A member of the Reteporide. 





Retepore (Retepora tubulata), natural size, 


to the Reteporide. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or μεν 
Reteporide (ré-té-por’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Re- 
tepora + -idze.| A family of chilostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by the genus Retepora. The 
zoarium is calcareous, erect, fixed, foliaceous, and fenes- 


trate (whence the name), unilaminar, reticulately or freely 
ramose in one plane ; and the zooecia are secund., 


retetelarian (ré’té6-té-la’ri-an), a. andn. Same 
as retitelarian. 

retext (ré-teks’),v. {. [<L. retexere, unweave, 
unravel, break up, cancel, also weave again, < 
re-, back, again, + texere, weave: see text.] To 
unweave; unravel; hence, to undo; bring to 
naught; annul. 

Neither King James, King Charles, nor any Parliament 
which gave due hearing to the frowardness of some com- 
plaints did ever appoint that any of his orders should be 
retexed. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 57. (Davies.) 

retexture (ré-teks’tir), ». [<re-+ texture. Cf. 
retex.| The act of weaving again. 

My Second Volume, . . . as treating practically of the 
Wear, Destruction, and Retexture of Spiritual Tissues or 
Garments, forms, properly speaking, the Transcendental 
or ultimate Portion of this my work on Clothes. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 2. 
rethort, ». A Middle English form of rhetor. 
rethoricet, rethoricket, ». Obsolete forms of 

rhetoric. 
rethorient, a. See rhetorian. 
rethoriouslyt, adv. See rhetoriously. 
retia, ». Plural of rete. Thy: 
retial (ré’shi-al), a. [< rete+-ial.] Pertaining 
to a rete, or having its character. 


Retiariz 


Retiari (ré-shi-a’ri-é), η. pl. [NL., pl. of reti- 
aria, fem. of retiarius, adj.: see retiary.] The 
spinning spiders; spiders which spin a web for 
the capture of their prey. See Retitelex. 

retiarius (ré-shi-&‘ri-us), η.» pl. retiarié (-i). 
[L.: see retiary.] In Rom, antiq., a gladiator 
who wore only a short tunic and carried a tri- 


dentandanet. With these implements he endeavored 
to entangle and despatch his adversary, who was armed 
with helmet, shield, and sword. 


retiary (ré‘shi-a-ri), a and”. [= F. rétiaire, 
< L. retiarius, one who fights with a net, prop. 
adj., pertaining to a net, < rete, anet: see rete. | 
1. a. 1. Net-like. 


Retiary and hanging textures. 
Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ii. 


2. Spinning a web, as a spider; of or pertain- 
ing to the Retiariz. 

We will not dispute the pictures of retiary spiders, and 
their position inthe web. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 19. 
3. Armed with a net; hence, skilful to entan- 
gle. 

Scholastic retiary versatility of logic. Coleridge. 


ΤΙ. π.; pl. retiaries (-riz). 1. Same as reti- 
arius.— 2. A retiary spider; a member of the 
Retiariz. 

reticence (ret’i-sens), ». [ς OF. reticence, F. 
réticence = Sp. Pg. reticencia = It. reticenza, < 
L. reticentia, silence, < reticen(t-)s, silent, reti- 
cent: see reticent.|] 1. The fact or character 
of being reticent; a disposition to keep, or the 
keeping of, one’s own counsel; the state of be- 
ing silent; reservation of one’s thoughts or 
opinions. 

Many times, I wis, a smile, a reticence or keeping silence, 


may well express a speech, and make it more emphatical. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 841. 


1 found, 
Instead of scornful pity or pure scorn, 
Such fine reserve and noble reticence. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


“? In rhet., aposiopesis.=Syn. 1. Reserve, tacitur- 


nity. 
reticency (ret’i-sen-si), ». [As reticence (see 
-cy).] eticence. Imp. Dict. 
reticent (ret’i-sent), a. [ς L. reticen(t-)s, ppr. 
of reticere, be silent, < re-, again, + tacere, be 
silent: see tacit. ] Disposed to be silent; re- 
served; not apt to speak about or reveal any 
matters: as, he is very reticent about his affairs. 
Upon this he is naturally reticent. 
mb, To Coleridge. (Latham.) 


Mr. Glegg, like all men of his stamp, was extremely reti- 
cent about his will. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 12. 


reticle (ret’i-kl), . [ς F. réticule, a net: see 
reticule.]| Same as reticule, 2. 
The reticle [of the transit-telescope] is a network of fine 
spider lines placed in the focus of the objective. 
Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 76. 
reticula,”. Plural of reticulum. 
reticular (ré-tik’a-lir), a. [= F. réticulaire = 
Sp. Pg. reticular = It. réticolare, < NL. *reticu- 
laris, < L. reticulum, a little net: see reticule.] 
1. Formed like a net or of network. Hence, by 
extension—2, Having many similar openings 
which are large in proportion to the solid parts. 
—3. Like anetwork; entangled; complicated. 
The law [in England] is blind, crooked, and perverse, 
but sure and equal; its administration is on the practice 
of by-gone ages, slow, reticular, complicated. 
The Century, XX VI. 822. 
4. In anat., forming or formed by reticulation ; 
retial; full of interstices; cancellate; areolar; 
cellular: as, reticular substance, tissue, or mem- 
brane, which is the areolar or cellular or ordi- 
nary connective tissue. The rete mucosum of 
the skin is sometimes specifically called the re- 
ticular body. See rete.—Reticular cartilage, a 
cartilage in which the matrix is permeated with yellow 
elastic fibers. Also called elastie jibrocartilage, yellow 
elastic cartilage.—Reticular formation, the formatio 
reticularis, a formation occupying the anterior and lateral 
area of the oblongata dorsad of the pyramids and lower 
olives and extending up into the pons (and mesencepha- 
lon). The ninth, tenth, and eleventh nerves mark its lat- 
eral boundaries. It presents interlacing longitudinal and 
transverse fibers with interspersed ganglion-cells. These 
-cells are more frequent in the lateral parts, or formatio 
reticularis grisea, which are marked off from the medi- 
an parts, or formatio reticularis alba, by the hypoglossal 
nerve-roots.— Reticular lamina, See/amina.— Reticu- 
lar layer of skin, the deeper-lying part of the corium, 
below he papillary layer. 
reticulare (ré-tik-a-la’ré), n. [NL., neut. of 
*reticularis: see reticular.) The reticular epi- 
dermal layer, more fully called corpus reticu- 
lare ; the rete mucosum (which see, under rete). 
Reticularia! (ré-tik-a-la‘ri-’), κ. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of *reticularis, reticular: see reticule. } 
Foraminiferous protozoans: a synonym of For- 
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aminifera. Also Reticulosa. W. B. Carpenter, 
1862. 

Reticularia2 (ré-tik-a-la’ri-i), ». [NL. (Bul- 
liard, 1791), < L. reticulum, a little net: see reti- 
cule.| A genus of myxomycetous fungi, giving 
name to the family Reticulariacee. The spores, 
capillitium, and columella are uniformly bright- 
colored, without lime. 

Reticulariaces (ré-tik-i-la-ri-a’sé-6), πα. pl. 
[NL. (Rostafinski, 1875),< Reticularia? + -acezx.] 
A small family of myxomycetous fungi, taking 
its name from the genus Reticularia. 

reticularian (ré-tik-i-la’ri-an),a.andn. [< Re- 
ticularial + -απ.] I, a. Having a reticulated 
or foraminated test; pertaining to the Keticu- 
laria, or having their characters. 

I, x. A member of the Reticularia ; a fora- 
minifer. 

reticularly (ré-tik’i-lir-li), adv. 
reticulate; in a reticular manner. 

The outer surface of the chorion is retiewlarly ridged. 
Owen, Anat. 
reticulary (ré-tik’i-la-ri), a. [<« NL. reticularis: 
see reticular.] Sameas reticular. 
The Rhine, of a vile, reddish-drab color, and all cut into 
a reticulary work of branches, . . . was far from beautiful 
about Rotterdam. Carlyle, in Froude(Life in London, xx.). 
reticulate (ré-tik’a-lat),a. [=F. réticulé= Pg. 
reticulado = It. reticolato, < L. reticulatus, made 
like a net, < reticulum, a little net: see reticule. ] 
Netted; resembling network; having distinet 
lines or veins crossing as in network; covered 
with netted lines. Specifically—(a) In zodl., having 
distinct lines or veins crossing like network. (0) In 
mineral., applied to minerals occurring in parallel tibers 
crossed by other fibers which are also parallel, so as to ex- 
hibit meshes like those of a net. (ο) In bot.: (1) Resem- 
bling network; netted or mesh-like; retiform: said espe- 
cially of a venation. (2) Netted-veined ; retinerved: said 
of leaves or other organs. See netted-veined, and cuts 1 to 
6 under nervation.— Reticulate tarsus, in ornith., a tar- 
sometatarsus covered with reticulations produced by nu- 
merous small plates separated by lines of impression. The 
reticulate tarsus is specially distinguished from the scutel- 
late tarsus, and also from the laminate or booted tarsus. See 
reticulation, 2, and cuts under booted and scutellate. 


reticulate (ré-tik’i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. re- 
ticulated, ppr. reticulating. [< reticulate, a.] 
I. trans. To form into network; cover with in- 
tersecting lines resembling network. [Rare. ] 


Spurs or ramifications of high mountains, making down 
from the Alps, and, asit were, reticulating these provinces, 
give to the vallies the protection of a particular inclosure 
to each. Jefferson, Το La Fayette (Correspondence, IT. 106). 


ΤΙ. intrans. In zoél., to cross irregularly so 
as to form meshes like those of anet: as, lines 
which reticulate on a surface. 

reticulated (ré-tik’i-la-ted), p.a. [< reticulate 
+ -ed?.] Same as reticulate, a.— Reticulated 
glass. See glass.— Reticulated head-dress. Same as 
crespine.— Reticulated line, a line formed of a succes- 
sion of loops or links, like a chain; a catenulated line. 
[Rare.]—Reticulated masonry. Same as reticulated 
work.— Reticulated micrometer, a reticule or network 
in equal squares, intended to be placed in the focus of a 
telescope and be viewed generally by a low power. Such 
an instrument is useful in some zone-work.—Reticu- 
lated molding, in arch., a molding ornamented with 


So as to be 





a fillet interlaced in vari- 
ous ways like network, or 
otherwise formed so as to 
present a meshed appear- 
ance. Itis found chiefly in 
buildings in the Byzantine 
and Romanesque styles. 
—Reticulated work, a ; 
variety of masonry wherein the stones are square and laid 
lozengewise, so that the joints resemble the meshes of a 
net. This form of masonry was very common among the 
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Ancient Roman Reticulated Work. 


reticulation (ré-tik-i-la’shon), n. 


Reticulosa (ré-tik-i-16’sii), πι. pl. 


retiercé (ré-tyar-sa’), a. 





retiercé 


Romans, in Auvergne in France in the middle ages, and 
elsewhere. Also known as opus reticulatum. See also cut 
under opus. 


reticulately (ré-tik’i-lat-li), adv. So as to form 


a network or reticulation. 


Generally the sporangium contains, besides the spores, 

a structure called the Capillitium, consisting sometimes 
of small thin-walled tubes anastomosing reticwlately. 

Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 275. 


reticulate-veined (ré-tik’G-lat-vand),a. Net- 


ted-veined. 

[5 EF. réti- 
culation = It. reticulazione; < reticulate + -ion.] 
1. The character of being reticulated or net- 
like; that which is reticulated; a network, or 
an arrangement of veins, οἵο., resembling one. 


It is curious to observe the minute reticulations of tyr- 
anny which he had begun already to spin about a whole 
people, while cold, venomous, and patient he watched his 
victims from the centre of his web. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 279. 


The Rhizomata [of Calamites undulatus]. . . are beau- 
tifully covered with a cellular reticulation on the thin 
bark, and show occasional round areoles marking the 
points of exit of the rootlets. 

Dawson, Geol. Hist. Plants, p. 168. 


2. In ornith., one of the plates or small scales the 
assemblage of which makes the tarsus of a bird 
reticulate; also, the whole set of such plates, 
and the state of being reticulate: distinguished 
from scutellation and lamination. The individual 
reticulations may be quite regularly six-sided, like the 
cells of honeycomb, or of various other figures. Reticu- 
lation of the sides and back of the tarsus often concurs 
with scutellation on the front. The impressed lines may 
be mere creases in uniformly soft integument, somewhat 
like those of the human palm, or they may separate hard, 
roughened, or granulated reticulations. It is most char- 
acteristic of the feet of wading and swimming birds to 
show reticulation, and of those of land-birds to be scutel- 
late or laminate, or both. — “an ; 

3. A method of copying a painting or drawing 
by the help of threads stretched across a frame 
so as to form squares, an equal number of pro- 
portional squares being made on the canvas 


ΟΥ paper on which the ook is to be made. 
reticul [ 


6 (ret’i-kual), η. F. réticule, a net for 
the hair, a reticule, <¢ L. reticulum, neut., also 
reticulus,m., a little net, reticule, double dim. of 
rete, a net: see rete. Doublet of reticle.] 1. 
A bag, originally of network, but later of any 
formation or material, carried by women in the 
hand or upon the arm, and answering the pur- 
pose of a pocket. 

There were five loads of straw, but then of those a lady 


could take no more than her reticule could carry. 
De Quincey, Spanish Nun. 
Dear Muse, 18 twenty years or more 
Since that enchanted, fairy time 
When you came rapping at my door, 
Your reticule stuffed full of rhyme. 
T. B. Aldrich, At Twoscore. 


2. An attachment to a telescope, consisting 
of a network of lines ruled on glass or of fine 


fibers crossing each other. These may form squares 
as in the reticulated micrometer, or they may be arranged 
meridionally, except two at right angles or perhaps one 
nearly at right angles, or otherwise. Also reticle. 


8. Same as reticulum, 1. 
[NL., neut. 


pl. of *reticulosus, ς L. reticulum, a little net: 
see reticule.} Same as Reticularial. 


reticulose (ré-tik’w-l6s), a. Inentom., minutely 
xor finely reticulate. 
reticulum (ré-tik’i-lum), η. pl. reticula (-18). 


[NL., < L. reticulum, a little net: see reticule 
and reticle.] 1. A network. Also reticule.— 
2. Neuroglia. Kolliker.—3,. The network which 

ervades the substance of the cell and nucleus 
inclosing the softer portions of the protoplasm. 
—4, The second stomach of a ruminant; that 
part of a quadripartite stomach which is be- 
tween the rumen or paunch and the omasum, 
psalterium, or manyplies; the hood or honey- 
comb-bag: so called from the reticulation of 
the ridges into which the mucous membrane is 
thrown up. It makes the best part of tripe. See 
cuts under ruminantand Tragulidz.—85. In bot., 
any reticulated structure; sometimes, specifi- 
cally, the fibrous web at the base of the petiole 
in some palms.—6. [cap.] A southern constel- 
lation, introduced by La Caille. Also Reticulus 


Rhomboidalis. 

[Heraldic F., < OF. 
retiers, a third part of a third, < re-, again, + 
tiers, third: see tierce.] In her., divided fesse- 
wise into three equal parts, each of which is 
subdivided fessewise and bears three tinctures, 
which are the same in their order in each of the 
three parts; barry of nine, of three successive 
tinctures thrice repeated, as gules, or, sable, 
gules, or, sable, pe Py or, sable. 





Retifera 


Retifera (ré-tif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
retiferus: see retiferous.] A family of De Blain- 
ville’s cervicobranchiate Paracephalophora her- 
maphrodita, based on the genus Patella; the true 
limpets. See Patellide. 

retiferous (ré-tif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. retiferus, < 
L. rete, a net, + ferre = E. bear!.] Having a 
rete or retia; reticulate. 

retiform (ré’ti-férm), a. [ς OF. retiforme, F. 
rétiforme = Pg. It. retiforme, < NL. retiformis, < 
L. rete, a net, + forma, shape.] 1. In anat.and 
zool., retial; like a network or rete in form or 
appearance; reticular: as, the retiform coat of 
the eyeball.—2. In bot., net-like; reticulate.— 


Retiform connective tissue. See adenoid tissue, under 
adenoid. ος 


retina (ret’i-nii), n. 


so called because resembling 
fine network, < L. rete, a net: 
see γείθ.] The innermost and 
chiefly nervous coat of the pos- 
terior part of the eyeball, be- 
tween the choroid coat and 


the vitreous humor. It extends 
from the entrance into the eyeball of 
the optic nerve toward the crystalline 
lens, terminating in the ora serrata. 
A modified division of the retinal 
structure is, however, continued for- 
ward as the pars ciliaris retine. The 
retina consists of a delicate and com- 
plex expansion and modification of 
the optic nerve, supported by a net- 
work of connective tissue. It may be 
divided into ten layers: (1) internally, 
next the hyaloid membrane of the 
vitreous humor, the internal limiting 
membrane, formed of the expanded 
bases of the fibers of Miiller; (2) the 
fibers of the optic nerve; (3) layer of 
ganglion-cells ; (4) internal molecular 
or granular layer; (5) inner nuclear 
layer; (6) external molecular or gran- 
ular layer; (7) external nuclear lay- 
er; (8) external limiting membrane, 
which is connected with the ends of 
Miiller’s fibers; (9) layer of rods and 
cones, or bacillary layer; (10) pigmen- 
tary layer. Inthe center of the back 
part of the retina, near the line of 
the optic axis, is the macula lutea, the 
most sensitive part of the retina; and 
in the center of the macula is a de- 
pression, the fovea centralis, in which 
the rods are absent. The color of the 
macula is due to a yellow pigment. 
About one tenth of an inch internally 
to the fovea is the point of entrance 
of the optic nerve with its central ar- 
tery; the retina is incomplete at this 
point, and constitutes the ‘blind 
spot.” The nerve-fibers have been 
estimated to number 400,000 broad 
and as many narrow fibers, and for 
each fiber there are 7 cones, 100 
rods, and 7 pigment-cells. The retina 
serves the purpose of vision in being the organ through 
or by means of which vibrations of luminiferous ether ex- 
cite the optic nerve to its appropriate activity. See eyel, 
—Central artery and vein of retina, See central.— 
Coarctate retina, a funnel-shaped condition of the reti- 
na, due to the accumulation of fluid between the retina 
and the choroid.— Epilepsy of the retina. See epilepsy. 
—Pigmentary layer of the retina. See pigmentary.— 
Rod-and-cone layer of the retina, a layer composed of 
minute elongated cylindrical and flask-shaped elements 
arranged vertically to the pigmentary layer of the retina, 
and parallel to one another. Also called columnar layer, 
bacillar layer, bacillary layer, stratum bacillosum, stratum 
cylindrorum, Jacob's membrane, Jacobian membrane. 


retinaculum (ret-i-nak’ii-lum), ».; pl. retinacula 
(-li). [= F. rétinacle,< L. retinaculum, a band, 
tether, halter, tie, < retinere, hold back: see re- 
tain.} 1. In bot.: (a) Aviscid gland belonging to 
the stigma of orchids and asclepiads, and hold- 
ing the pollen-masses fast. (0) The persistent 
and indurated hook-like funiculus of the seeds 
in most Acanthacez. A. Gray.—2. In anat., a 
restraining band; a bridle or frenum: applied 
to such fibrous structures as those which bind 
down the tendons of muscles; also to the bridle 
of the ileoceeal valve.—3. In entom., specifi- 
cally, a small seale or plate which in some in- 
sects checks undue protrusion of the sting.— 
4. In surg., an instrument formerly used in 
operations for hernia, etc.—Retinacula of Mor- 
gagni, or retinacula of the ileocxcal valve, the mem- 
branous ridge formed by the coalescence of the valvular 
segments at each end of the opening between the ileum 
and the colon. Also called frena.—Retinaculum pero- 
neorum, a fibrous band which holds in place the tendons 
of the peroneal muscles as they pass through the grooves 
on the outer side of the caleaneum.— Retinaculum ten- 
dineum, a transverse band of fibrous tissue which in the 
region of joints passes over the tendons, and serves to 
hold them close to the bone, as the annular ligaments of 


the wrist and the ankle. 
retinal (ret’i-nal), a. [< retina + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the retina: as, retinal structure; 


retinal expansion; retinal images. 





Diagrammatic View 
of a Section of the Ner- 
vous Elements of the 


Retina, the merely 
connective elements 
being not represented: 
magnified about 150 
diameters: 4,the rods; 
ε, the cones; 6’, c’, 
granules of the outer 
nuclear layer, with 
which these are con- 
nected; a, a’, inter- 
woven very delicate 
nervous fibers of the 
outer molecular layer, 
from which fine ner- 
vous filaments bearing 
granules of the inner 
nuclear laye: 4,7 pro- 
ceed toward the front 
surface; g, 2,continua- 
tion of these fine nerves 
in the inner molecular 
layer, which become 
convoluted and inter- 
woven with the pro- 
cesses of the ganglion- 
ic corpuscles #, #; 2, 
expansion of the fibers 
of the optic nerve. 


retinalite (ré-tin’a-lit), n. 


retinerved (ré’ti-nérvd), a. 


retinoid (ret’i-noid), a. 
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Surely if form and length were originally retinal sensa- 
tions, retinal rectangles ought not to become acute or ob- 
tuse, and lines ought not to alter their relative lengths as 
they do. W. James, Mind, XII, 527. 


Retinal apoplexy, hemorrhage into the tissues of the 


retina.— Retinal horizon, Helmholtz’s term for the — 


horizontal plane which passes through the transverse 
axis of the eyeball.— Retinal image, the image of ex- 
ternal objects formed on the retina.—Retinal ischemia, 
partial or complete anemia of the retina, caused by con- 
traction of one or more branches of the arteria centralis 
retine.— Retinal purple. Same as rhodopsin. 

[ Prop. *rhetinolite, 
< Gr. ῥητίνη, resin (see resin), + λίθος, stone.] A 
green translucent variety of serpentine, from 
Canada, having a resinous aspect. 

[< L. rete, net, + 
nervus, nerve, + -ed2.] In bot., netted-veined; 


[= OF. retine, rectine, F. ,reticulate. 
rétine = Sp. Pg. It. retina, < NL. retina, retina: retinite (ret’i-nit), n. 


[= F. rétinite, « Gr. ῥητί- 


vy, resin (see resin), + -ite2?.] 1. Highgate xthe retiral of a bill. 


resin.— 2. One of the French names for pitch- 
stone or obsidian, occasionally used in this 
sense by writers in English, especially in trans- 


xiating from the French. See cut under Πα]. 
retinitis (ret-i-ni’tis),n. [NL., < retina + -itis.] 


Inflammation of the retina.—Albuminuric reti- 
nitis, retinitis caused by Bright’s disease.— Diabetic 
retinitis, retinitis occurring in diabetes.—Nephritic 
retinitis. See nephritic.—Retinitis pigmentosa, a 
chronic interstitial connective-tissue proliferation of all 
the layers of the eye, with development of pigment due to 
a proliferation cf the pigment-layer, and with final atro- 
phy of the optic nerve. 


retinochoroiditis (ret”i-n6-k6-roi-di’tis), n. 


[NL., < retina + choroid + -itis.] In pathol., 
same as chorioretinitis. 


retinogen (ret’i-nd-jen), n. [< NL. retina, reti- 


na, + -gen, producing: see -gen.] The outer one 
of two layers into which the ectoderm of the 
embryonic eye of an arthropod may be differ- 
entiated: distinguished from gangliogen. 

[ς Gr. ῥητίνη, resin, + 
εἶδος, form.] Resin-like or resiniform; resem- 
bling a resin. 


retinophora (ret-i-nof’6-rii), n.; pl. retinophore 


(-16). [NL.,< retina, retina, + Gr. -ddpoc, < φέρειν 
= E. bear!.] One of those cells of the embry- 
onic eye of arthropods which secrete the chiti- 
nous erystalline cone on that surface which is 
toward the axis of the ommatidium. Also called 
vitrella, 

retinoscopy (ret’i-n6-sk6-pi), n. [ς NL. retina 
+ Gr. σκοπία, ¢ σκοπεῖν, view.] 1. Skiascopy.— 
2. Examination of the retina with an ophthal- 
moscope. 

retinoskiascopy, ». Same as skiascopy. 

Retinospora (ret-i-nos’po-ri), π. [NL. (Car- 
riére, 1855), ¢ Gr. ῥητίνη, resin, + σπορά, seed. ] 
A former genus of coniferous trees, now united 
to Chamezcyparis, from which it has been dis- 
tinguished by the conspicuous resin-ducts in 


the seed-coat. Several species are often cultivated in 
America under the name retinospora. They are also 
known as Japanese cypress— Chamecyparis obtusa as 
the Japanese tree-of-the-sun, C. pisifera as sawara. They 
are in use for lawn-decoration, and for hedges, especially 
the golden retinospora, consisting of cultivated varieties 
of both these species, with yellowish foliage. 


retinue (ret’i-ni, formerly ré-tin’i),». [< ME. 
retenue, ς OF, retenue, a retinue, I. retenue, re- 
serve, modesty (= Pr. retenguda; ML. reflex re- 
tenuta), fem. of retenu, pp. of retenir, < L. reti- 
nere, retain: seeretain.| 1. A body of retainers; 
a suite, as of a prince or other great personage ; 
a train of persons; a cortége; a procession. 

Not only, sir, this your all-licensed fool, 


But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shak., Lear, i, 4. 221. 


To horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The river as it narrow’d to the hills. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
2. An accompaniment; aconcomitant. [Rare.] 
The long retinue of a prosperous reign, 
A series of successful years. 
Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, 1. 507. 
To have at one’s retinuet, to have retained by one. 
He hadde eek wenches at his retenue. 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 55, 
retinula (ré-tin’i-14), ”.; pl. retinule (-16). 
[NL., dim. of retina, retina: see retina.] In en- 
tom., a group of combined retinal cells, bearing 
atrhabdom. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), 
p. 264. 
retinular (ré-tin’d-lir),a. [< retinula + -ar3.] 
Of or ο η is: to a retinula. 
retiped (ré’ti-ped), a. [< L. rete, a net, + pes 
(ped-) = E. foot.] Having reticulate tarsi, as 
a bird. 
retiracy (ré-tir’a-si), π.  [Irreg. < retire + -acy, 
appar. after the analogy of privacy.] Retire- 
ment; seclusion. [Recent.] 


a —“(—is—s—s—SC 


retire 


The two windows were draped with sheets, . . . the 
female mind cherishing a prejudice in favor of retiracy 
during the night-capped periods of existence. 

L. Μ. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 61. 


He, . . . in explanation of his motive for such remorse- 
less retiracy, says: “1 am engaged in a business in which 
my standing would be seriously compromised if it were 
known I had written a novel.” 

The Critic, March 1, 1884, p. 97. 
retirade (ret-i-rid’), ». [ς F. retirade (= Sp. 
Pg. (milit.) retirada = It. ritirata), ς retirer, re- 
tire: see retire. Cf. tirade.] In fort., a kind of 
retrenchment in the body of a bastion or other 
work, to which a garrison may retreat to pro- 
longadefense. It usually consists of two faces, 
which make a reéntering angle. 
retiral (ré-tir’al),». [< retire + -al.] The act 
of retiring or withdrawing} specifically, the act 
of taking up and paying a bill when due: as, 
Cotgrave. (Imp. Dict.) 
retire (ré-tir’), v.; pret. and pp. retired, ppr. 
retiring. [< OF. retirer, F. retirer (= Pr. Sp. 
Pg. retirar = It. ritirare), retire, withdraw, < 
re-, back, + tirer,draw: see tire?, and cf. attire. | 
I. trans. 1. To draw back; take or lead back; 
cause to move backward or retreat. | 
He, our hope, might have retired his power, 


And driven into despair an enemy’s hope. 
Shak., Rich. 11., ii. 2. 46. 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one, by him enforced, retires his ward. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 808. 
2+. To take away; withdraw; remove. 


Where the sun is present all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, Ded. 


I will retire my favorable presence from them. 
Leighton, Works (ed. Carter), p. 366. 
3+. To lead apart from others; bring into re- 
tirement; remove as from a company or a fre- 
quented place into seclusion: generally with a 
reflexive pronoun. 
Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself. 
hak., Cor., i, 3. 30. 


Good Dioclesian 
Weary of pomp and state, retires himself, 
With a small train, to a most private grange 
In Lombardy. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, v. (cho.). 


4. To withdraw; separate; abstract. 


Let us suppose. . . the soul of Castor, while he is sleep- 
ing, retired from his body. 
Locke, Human Understanding, ΤΙ. i. § 12. 


So soon as you wake, retire your mind into _pure silence 
from all thoughts and ideas of worldly things. 
Penn, Advice to Children, ii. 
5. Specifically, to remove from active service; 
place on the retired list, as of the army or 
navy.—6. To recover; redeem; regain by the 
payment of a sum of money; henee, specifi- 
eally, to withdraw from circulation by taking 
up and paying: as, to retire the bonds of a 
railway company; to retire a bill. 
If he be furnished with supplies for the retiring of his 


old wardrobe from pawn. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


Many of these [State banks] were in being before the 
enactment of the national banking law, declined reorgani- 
zation under its terms, and were obliged to retire their 
circulation. Harper's Mag., LX XX. 459. 


II, intrans. 1. To draw back; go back; re- 
turn. 
He'll say in Troy, when he retires, 


The Grecian dames are sunburnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 281. 


At his command the uprooted hills retired 

Each to his place. Milton, P. L., vi. 781. 
2. To draw back; fall back; retreat, as from 
battle or danger. 

The winter coming on, and sickness growing 


Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 3. 56. 


Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire 
As from her utmost works, a broken foe. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 1088. 


At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and I retired. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
8. To withdraw; go away or apart; depart; 
especially, to betake one’s self, as from a com- 
any or a frequented place, into privacy; go 
into retirement or seclusion; in the army or 
navy, to go voluntarily on the retired list. 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 

And there repose. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 161. 


The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in, 
And to herself she gladly doth retire. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, Int. 
Q. Mary dying a little after, and he [Philip] retiring, 
there could be nothing done. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 


Banish’d therefore by his kindred, he retires into Greece. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 


retire 


How oft we saw the sun retire, 
And burn the threshold of the night. 
Tennyson, The Voyage. 


4, To withdraw from business or active life. 


— 5. Specifically, to go to bed. 


Satisfied that his wife had not been from home that 
evening, he fell into raptures with her. . . . They 
then sat down to half an hour’s cheerful conversation, af- 
ter which they retired all in the most perfect good humour. 

Fielding, Amelia, x. 3. 

Our landlady’s daughter said, the other evening, that 
she was going to retire; whereupon . . . the schoolmis- 
tress [said] . . . in good plain English that it was her 

- bed-time. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ix. 


6. To slope back; recede; retreat. 


The grounds which on the right aspire, 
In dimness from the view retire. 
T. Parnell, Night-Piece on Death. 
_ =Syn. land 2, To depart, recede. See retreatl. 
retire (ré-tir’),. [= It. retiro; from the verb: 
see retire, υ.] 1. The act of retiring; with- 
drawal. Specifically — (at) Return ; removal to a former 
place or position. 
She conjures him by high almighty Jove... 
That to his borrow’d bed he make retire. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 573. 


(bt) Retreat, especially in war. 


From off our towers we might behold, 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 326. 


But chasing the enemie so farre for our recouerie as 
uder and arrowes wanted, the Spaniardes perceiuing 
his returned and in our mens retire they slewe six of 
them. Hakluyt’s Voyages, quoted in R. Eden’s First 
[Books on America (ed. Arber), p. xx. 
(¢) Retirement; withdrawal into privacy or seclusion; 
ence, a state of retirement. 


Eve . . . with audible lament 
Discover’d soon the place of her retire. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 267. 
By some freakful chance he made rettre 
From his companions, and set forth to walk, 
Keats, Lamia, i. 


2+. A place of retirement or withdrawal. 


This worlds gay showes, which we admire, 
Be but vaine shadowes to this safe retyre 
Of life, which here in lowlinesse ye lead. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 27. 
And unto Calais (to his strong retire) 
With speed betakes him. 
E Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 18. 
3+. Repair; resort. 
All his behaviours did make their retire 
To the court of his eye, peeping thorough desire. 
Shak., L. L. L., ii. 1. 234. 


retired (ré-tird’), p.a. [Pp.ofretire,v.] 1. Se- 
cluded from society orfrom public notice; apart 
from public view. 


Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 5. 36. 


And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 
Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 49. 


2. Withdrawn from public comprehension or 
knowledge; private; secret. 


Language most shews a man: Speak, that I may see 
thee. It springs out of the most retired and inmost parts 
of us. B. Jonson, Discoveries, Oratio Imago Animi. 


Those deepe and retired thoughts which, with every man 
Christianity instructed, ought to be most frequent. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


3. Withdrawn from business or active life; 
having given up business: as, a retired mer- 
chant. 


Roanne seem’d to me one of the pleasantest and most 
agreeable places imaginable for a retyred person. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 26, 1644. 
The English lord is a retired shopkeeper, and has the 
prejudices and timidities of that profession. 
Emerson, W. I. Emancipation. 


4. Given to seclusion; inclining to retirement; 
also, characteristic of a retired life. 


There was one old lady of retired habits, but who had 
been much in Italy. ulwer, My Novel, x. 2. 


Retired flank, in fort., a flank having an arc of a circle 
with its convexity turned toward the rear of the work.— 
Retired list, in the army and navy, a list on which the 
names of officers retired from active service are placed. In 
the United States navy, all officers between the grades of 
vice-admiral and lieutenant-commander must be retired 
at the age of sixty-two, and any officer may be retired on 
application after forty years of service; in the United 
States army, any officer may be retired on application 
after forty years of service, and any officer shall be retired 
from active service and placed on the retired list at the 
age of sixty-four. Officers on the retired list can be or- 
dered on duty only in case of war. 

retiredly (ré-tir’ed-li), adv. In a retired man- 
ner; in solitude or privacy. Imp. Dict. 

retiredness ο n. The character 
or state of being retired; seclusion; privacy; 
reserve. 

This king, with a toad-like retiredness of mind, had suf- 


fered, and well remembered what he had suffered, from 
the war in Thessalia. _ Stir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
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1 am glad you make this right use of this sweetness, 
This sweet retiredness. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, v. 3. 
retirement (ré-tir’ment), π. [< OF. (and F.) 
retirement = Sp. retiramiento = Pg. retiramento 
= It. ritiramento; as retire + -ment.] 1. The 
act of retiring or withdrawing from action, ser- 
vice, use, sight, public notice, or company; 
withdrawal: as, the retirement of an army from 
battle; the retirement of bonds; the retirement 
of invalid soldiers from service; retirement into 
the country. 
I beseech your majesty, make up, 


Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 
Shak., 1 Hen, IV., v. 4, 6. 


With the retirement of General Scott came the executive 
duty of appointing in his stead a general-in-chief of the 
army. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 178. 
2. The state of being retired from society or 
public life; seclusion; a private manner of life. 

His addiction was to courses vain,... 
And never noted in him any study, 
Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 68. 


Men of such a disposition generally affect retirement, 
and absence from public affairs. 
' Bacon, Moral Fables, iii., Expl. 


Few that court Retirement are aware 
Of half the toils they must encounter there. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 609. 
3. The state of being abstracted or withdrawn. 


Who can find it reasonable that the soul should, in its 
retirement, during sleep, have so many hours’ thoughts, 
and yet never light on any of those ideas it borrowed not 
from sensation or reflection. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ΤΙ. i. § 17. 
4. A retired or sequestered place; a place to 
which one withdraws for privacy or freedom 
from public or social cares. 
The King, sir,... 
Is in his retirement marvellous distempered. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 312. 


A prison is but a retirement, and opportunity of serious 
thoughts, to a person whose spirit is confined, and apt to 
sit still, and desires no enlargement beyond the cancels 
of the body. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 251. 


5+. Recovery; retrieval. 


There be a sort of moodie, hot-brain’d, and alwayes un- 
edify’d consciences, apt to engage thir Leaders into great 
and dangerous affaires past retirement. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
=Syn. 2. Seclusion, Loneliness, etc. See solitude. _ 
retirer (ré-tir’ér), n. One who retires or with- 
draws. 
retiring (ré-tir’ing), p.a. [Ppr. of retire,v.] 1. 
Departing; retreating; going out of sight or 
notice. 

There are few men 80 wise that they can look even at the 
back of a retiring sorrow with composure. 

Lowell, Vireside Travels, p. 85. 
2. Fond of retirement; disposed to seclusion; 
shrinking from society or publicity; reserved. 

Louis seemed naturally rather a grave, still, r tirin, 
man. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxiii. 


He [the rhinoceros] developed a nimbleness of limb and 
ferocity of temper that might hardly have been expected 
of so bulky and retiring an individual. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 172. 

9. Unobtrusive; modest; quiet; subdued: as, 
a person of retiring manners. 

She seemed fluttered, too, by the circumstance of en- 


tering a strange house; for it appeared her habits were 
most retiring and secluded. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xii. 


In general, colours which are most used for the expres- 
sion of .. . shade have been called retiring. 
Field’s Chromatography, p. 46. 
4, Granted to or suitable for one who retires, 
as from public employment or service. 
Binnie had his retiring pension, and, besides, had saved 


half his allowance ever since he had been in India. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, Viii. 


=§Syn, 2 and 3, Coy, bashful, diffident, shy. 

Retitele (ret-i-té’lé), n. pl. [NL., ς L. rete, a 
net, + tcla, a web.] A tribe of sedentary spi- 
ders which spin webs whose threads cross ir- 
regularly in all directions. They are known as 
line-weavers. Walckenaer. 

Retitelariz (ret’i-té-la’ri-é), n. pl. [NL., as 
Retitele + -ariz.] Same as Retitelz. 

retitelarian (ret’i-té-la’ri-an), a. and n. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Retitelariz. 

ΤΙ. n. A retitelarian spider; a retiary. 
Also retetelarian. 

retoriant, a. and. See rhetorian. 

retorquet, v. {. [ς OF. retorquer, ς L. retor- 
quere, turn back: see retorti.] To turn back; 
cause to revert. [Rare.] 

Shall we, in this detested guise, 
With shame, with hunger, and with horror stay, 


Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, v. 1. 237. 


retort! (ré-tdrt’), n. 


retort 


retorsion (ré-tér’shon),n. [=F. rétorsion =Sp. 
retorsion = Pg. retorsdo, < ML. retorsio(n-), re- 
tortio(n-), a twisting or bending back, ς L. re- 
torquere, pp. retortus, twist back: see retortl, v. 
Cf. retortion.] The act of retorting; retaliation; 
specifically, in international law, the adoption 
toward another nation or its subjects of a line 
of treatment in accordance with the course 
pursued by itself or them in the like circum- 
stances. It implies peaceful retaliation. Also 
written retortion. 

Reprisals differ from retorsion in this, that the essence of 
the former consists in seizing the property of another na- 
tion by way of security, until it shall have listened to the 
just reclamations of the offended party, while retorsion 
includes all kinds of measures which do an injury to an- 


other, similar and equivalent to that which we have ex- 
perienced from him. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 114. 


retort! (ré-tért’), v. [ς ME. retorten, retourten, 


retort, return, ς OF. retort (< L. retortus), retor- 
dre, F. retordre, also rétorquer, twist back, = 
Sp. Pg. retorcer = It. ritorcere, ς L. retorquere, 
twist back, turn back, cast back (argumentum 
retorquere, retort an argument), < re-, back, + 
torquere, twist: see tort.] I, trans. 11. To twist 
back; bend back by twisting or curving; turn 
back. 

It would be tried, how . . . the voice will be carried in 
an horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which 


is a line retorted ; or in some pipe that were sinuous. 
. Bacon, Nat. Hist., 8 132. 


ο). To throw back; specifically, to reflect. 
As when his virtues, shining upon others, 


Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 101. 


Dear sir, retort me naked to the world 
Rather then lay those burdens on me, which 
Will stifle me. Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 
He pass’d 
Long way through hostile scorn, . . . 
And, with retorted scorn, his back he turn’d. 
Milton, P. L., v. 906. 
3t. To cast back; reject; refuse to accept or 
grant. 
The duke’s unjust 
Thus to retort your manifest appeal. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 203. 
4. To return; turn back or repel, as an argu- 
ment, accusation, manner of treatment, etc., 
upon the originator; retaliate: rarely applied 
to the return of kindness or civility. 
We shall retort these kind favours with all alacrity of 
spirit. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 2. 


He . . . discovered the errors of the Roman church, 
retorted the arguments, stated the questions. 
. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 76. 
He was eminently calculated to exercise that moral pride 
which enables a poet to defy contemporary criticism, to 
retort contemporary scorn. hipple, 1.58. and Rev., I. 234. 
5. To reply resentfully. 
What if thy son 
Prove disobedient, and, reproved, retort 
Wherefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not. 
Milton, P. L., x. 761. 
II, intrans. 1+. To curve, twist, or coil back. 
Her hairs as Gorgon’s foul retorting snakes. 
Greene, Ditty. 


This line, thus curve and thus orbicular, 
Render direct and perpendicular ; 
But so direct, that in no sort 
It ever may in Rings retort. 
Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 


2. To retaliate; turn back an argument, accu- 
sation, or manner of treatment upon the origi- 
nator; especially, to make a resentful reply; re- 
spond in a spirit of retaliation. 
He took a joke without retorting by an impertinence. 
O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 43. 


Charles, who could not dissemble his indignation during 
this discourse, retorted with great acrimony when it was 
concluded. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


3+. To return. 

gif they retourte agen by Jerusalem. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 194, f. 24. (Halliwell.) 

[< retort, v.] Theact of 
retorting; the repelling of an argument, accu- 
sation, or ineivility; hence, that which is re- 
torted; aretaliatory act orremark; especially, 
a sharp or witty rejoinder; a repartee. 

He sent me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, 


he was in the mind it was: this is called the Retort Cour- 
teous. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 76. 


The license of wit, the lash of criticism, and the retort 
of the libel suit, testified to the officiousness, as well as the 
usefulness, of the... “knights of the quill.” 

The Century, XL. 314. 
=Syn. See repartee. 


retort? (ré-tért’),n. [< OF. retorte = Sp. Peg. re- 


torta, < ML. *retorta, a retort, lit. ‘a thing bent 
or twisted,’ being in form identical with OF. 
reorte, riorte = It. ritorta, a band, tie, < ML. 
retorta, a band, tie (of a vine); <¢ 1ι, retorta, 


retort 


fem. of retortus, pp. of retorquere, twist back: 
see retort}.] In chem, and the arts, a vessel of 
glass, earthenware 
metal, etc., employed 
forthe purpose of dis- 
tilling or effecting de- 
composition by the 
aid of heat. Glass re- 
torts are commonly used 
for distilling liquids, and 
consist of a flask-shaped vessel, to which along neck is 
attached. ‘The liquid to be distilled is placed in the flask, 
and heat is applied. The products of distillation condense 
in the cold neck of the retort, and are collected in a suit- 
able receiver. Retorts are sometimes provided with a 
stopper so placed above the bulb as to permit the intro- 
duction of liquids without soiling the neck. The name is 
also generally given to almost any apparatus in which 
solid substances, such as coal, wood, or bones, are sub- 
mitted to destructive distillation, as retorts for producing 
coal-gas, which vary much both in dimensions and in shape. 
retort? (ré-tort’), v. ¢ [<retori2,n.] In meital., 
to separate by means of a retort, as gold from 
anamalgam. Gold is always obtained in the form of an 
amalgam in stamping quartz-rock, and frequently, also, in 
washing auriferous detritus with the sluice. Theamalgam 
is placed in an iron retort, and then heated, when the mer- 
cury passes off in vapor and is condensed in a suitable re- 
ceiver — the gold, always more or less alloyed with silver, 


remaining behind. See gold. 
retorted (ré-tér’ted), p.a. [Pp. of retort}, v.] 


11. Twisted back; bent back; turned back. 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 
Pope, Iliad, xvii. 120. 
2. In her., fretted or interlaced: said espe- 
cially of serpents so arranged as to form a he- 
raldic knot. 
retorter (ré-tér’tér), π. One who retorts. 
retort-holder (ré-tért’hdl’dér), π. A device 
for holding flasks or retorts in applying heat to 
them, or for convenience at other times, or for 
holding a funnel, ete. 
retort-house (ré-tért’hous), η. That part of a 
gas-works in which the retorts are situated. 
retortion (ré-tér’shon), n. [«< ML. retortio(n-), 
retorsio(n-), a twisting or bending back, < L. re- 
torquere, pp. retortus, twist back: see retort, 
and ef. retorsion.] 1. The act of turning or 
bending back. 
Our Sea, whose divers-brancht retortions 


Divide the World in three vnequall Portions. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 8. 


As for the seeming reasons which this opinion leads 
unto, they will appear, like the staff of Egypt, either to 
break under, or by an easy retortion to pierce and wound 
itself. J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 253. (Latham.) 
2. The act of giving back or retaliating any- 
thing, as an accusation or an indignity; a re- 
tort. 

Complaints and retortions are the common refuge of 
causes that want better arguments. 

Lively Oracles (1678), p. 24. (Latham.) 
retortive (ré-tér’tiv), a. [<retort! + -ive.] Re- 
torting; turning backward; retrospective. 
[ Rare. ] 
From all his guileful plots the veil they drew, 
With eye retortive look’d creation thro. 
J. Barlow, The Columbiad, v. 466. 
retort-scaler (ré-tért’ska”lér), π. An instru- 
ment forremoving mechanically the incrusta- 
tion from the interior of coal-gas retorts. The 
scale is sometimes removed by combustion. 
retoss (ré-tos’), v. t. [<vre-+ toss.] To toss 
back or again. 


b a 


Retort (a) and Receiver (8). 


Along the skies, 
Tost and retost, the ball incessant flies. 
Pope, Odyssey, vi. 112. 
retouch (ré-tuch’), ο. & [ς OF. (and F.) re- 
toucher = Sp. Pg. retocar = It. ritoccare; as 
re- + touch.) To touch or touch up again; 
improve by new touches; revise; specifically, 
in the fine arts, to improve, as a painting, by 
new touches; go over a second time, as a work 
of art, in order to restore orstrengthen a faded 
part, make additions, orremove blemishes, for 
its general improvement. 
He sighs, departs, and leaves th’ accomplish’d plan, 
That he has touch’d, retouch’d, many a long day 
Labor’d, and many a night pursu’d in dreams. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 786. 


That piece 
By Pietro of Cortona — probably 
His scholar Ciro Ferri may have retouched. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 216, 


These [frescos] are in very bad preservation— much 
faded and retouched. The Century, XX XVII. 543. 
retouch (ré-tuch’), ». [<F. retouche = Sp. Pg. 
retoque = It. ritocco; from the verb: see retouch, 
v:] Arepeated touch; an additional touch giv- 
en in revision; specifically, in the fine arts, ad- 
ditional work done on that which might previ- 
ously have been regarded as finished. 
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So many Touches and Retouches, when the Face is fin- 
ished. Steele, Tender Husband, iv. 1. 


To write con amore,. . . with perpetual touches and 
retouches,. . . and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable 
perfection, was, I think, no part of his character. 

Johnson, Dryden. 

retoucher (ré-tuch’ér), η. One who retouches; 

specifically, in photog., an operative employed 

to correct defects in both negatives and prints, 

whether such defects come from the process, or 

from spots, imperfections, etc., on the subject 
represented. 

A first-class retoucher is a good artist. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 280. 


retouching (ré-tuch’ing), n. [Verbal n. of re- 
touch, v.] 1. The act of adding touches, as to a 
work of art, after its approximate completion. 


His almost invariable desire of retouching. .. 
amounted to repainting. W.Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 154. 


Afterthoughts, retowchings, finish, will be of profit only 
so far as they too really serve to bring out the original, in- 
itiative, germinating sense in them. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XLITII. 742. 


Specifically—2. In photog., the art and process 
of finishing and correcting negatives or posi- 
tives, with the object of increasing the beauty 
of the picture or of obliterating defects of the 


sensitive film. The work is performed, according tothe 
necessities of the case, by applying a pigment to the front 
or back of the negative, by shading with lead-pencils 

by stippling with brushes, or by means of a mechanica 

sprayer, on the film, especially to stop out hard lines in 
the face, impurities on the skin, etc. In order to obtain 
dark lines or spots in the finished print, the film of the 
negative is sometimes carefully scraped away with a 
knife at the desired places. The retouching of the print 
or positive is done in water-colors or India ink. 


retouching-desk (ré-tuch’ing-desk), n. 
as retouching-frame. 


Same 


retouching-easel (ré-tuch’ing-6’zl), n. In 
photog., same as retouching-frame. 
retouching-frame (ré-tuch’ing-fram), η. In 


photog., a desk formed of fine ground glass set 
in a frame, adjustable in angle, used for retouch- 
ing negatives. The negative is laid on the ground glass, 
a support being provided to hold it at a convenient height. 
A mirror under the desk reflects light upward through the 
round glass and the negative, and the operator is often 
urther aided by a hood over the desk to shade his eyes and 
prevent the interference of rays from above with the light 
reflected through the negative. Also called retouching- 

easel and retouching-desk. Compare retouching-table. 1 
n 


retouching-table (ré-tuch’ing-ta’bl), n. 
photog., a retouching-frame fixed on a stand 
with legs, so that it needs no independent sup- 

ort. 

retouchment (ré-tuch’ment), η. [< retouch + 
-ment.] The act or process of retouching, or 
the state of being retouched. 

The Death of Breuse sans Pitie— as it now appears, at 
any rate, after its retouchment —is the crudest in colour 
and most grotesque in treatment. | 

W. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 156. 


retour (re-tér’),. [< F. retour, OF. γείου, retur, 
retour, » return: see returnl,n.] 1. A return- 
ing.— 2. In Scots law, a return made to chan- 
eery of the brief of inquest relative to the 
service of an heir. 

retoured (re-térd’), a. [«< retour + -ed2.] In 
Scots law, expressed or enumerated in a retour. 
—Retoured duty, the valuation, both new and old, of 


lands expressed in the retour to the chancery, when any 
one is returned or served heir. 


retrace (ré-tras’),v.t. [¢ OF. (and F.) retracer 
= Pr. reirassar = Sp. retrasar = Pg. retracar ; 
as re- + tracel.] 1. To trace or track back- 
ward; go over again in the reverse direction: 
as, to retrace one’s steps. 
He retraced 
His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 
2. To trace back to an original source; trace 
out by investigation or consideration. 
Then, if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
He springs from Inachus of Argive race. 
Dryden, Aneid, vii. 520. 
The orthography of others eminent for their learning 
was as remarkable, and sometimes more eruditely whim- 
sical, either in the attempt to retrace the etymology, or 
to modify exotic words to a native origin. 
1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., ΤΙ. 22. 
3. To trace again; renew the lines of: as, to 
retrace the defaced outline of a drawing. 
This letter, traced in pencil-characters, 
Guido as easily got retraced in ink 
By his wife’s pen, guided from end to end. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 122, 
4, To rehearse; repeat. 
He regales his list’ning wife 
With all th’ adventures of his early life, . 
Retracing thus his frolics. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 332. 
retraceable (ré-tra’sa-bl), a. [< retrace + 
-able.| Capable of being retraced. Imp. Dict. 


at times 





retractation 


retract (ré-trakt’), v. [< OF. retracter, F. ré- 
tracter = Sp. Pg. retractar = It. ritrattar,< L. 
retractare, retract, freq. of retrahere, pp. retrac- 
tus, draw back, < re-, back, + trahere, draw: see 
tractl. Cf. retray, retrait, retreatl.] I, trans. 
1. To draw back; draw in: sometimes opposed 
το protract or protrude: as, a cat retracts her 
claws. 


The seas into themselves retract their flows. 
Drayton, Of his Lady’s not Coming to London. 


From under the adductor a pair of delicate muscles 
runs to the basal edge of the labrum, so as to retract the 
whole mouth, Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 39. 


The platform when retracted is adapted to pass over the 
floor proper, leaving, when extended, a surface over which 
things may be easily and sai moved, 

. Amer., N. S., LIX. 262. 
2. To withdraw; remove. 
Such admirable parts in all I spye, 
From none of them I can retract myne eye. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 249). 


The excess of fertility, which contributed so much to 
their miscarriages, was retracted and cut off. 
Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 
8. To take back; undo; recall; recant: as, to 
retract an assertion or an accusation. 
Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the pursuit. Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 141. 


If thou pleasest to show me any error of mine,... I 
shall readily both acknowledge and retract it. 

; Life of Thomas Eliwood (ed. Howells), p. 360. 

She began, therefore, to retract her false step as fast as 

she could. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 


4. To contract; lessenin length; shorten.=Syn. 
3. Recant, Revoke, etc. (see renounce), disown, withdraw. 
See list under abjure. 


II. intrans. 1. To draw or shrink back; draw 
in; recede. 

The cut. end of the bowel, muscular coat and mucous 
coat together, was seized with pressure forceps in the 
manner already described. It was thus held in position, 
was prevented from retracting, and all bleeding points 
were secured at once. Lancet, No. 9470, p. 454. 
2. To undo or unsay what has been done or 
said before; recall or take back a declaration 
or a concession; recant. 

She will, and she will not; she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies, 
Granville, To Myra. 
retract (ré-trakt’),n. [« LL. retractus, a draw- 
ing back, ML. retirement, retreat, ς L. retra- 
here, pp. retractus, draw back: see retract, v. 
Cf. retreatl, retrait.] 1. A falling back; a 
retreat. 


They erected forts and houses in the open plains, turn- 
ing the Natives into the woods and places of fastnesse, 
whence they made eruptions and retracts at pleasure. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 85. 


2+. A retractation; recantation. 


Saincte Augustyne . . . wrytte also at the lengthe a 
Booke of retractes, in whych he correcteth hys owne er- 
rours. Π. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 10). 
3. In farriery, the prick of a horse’s foot in 
nailing a shoe, requiring the nail to be with- 
drawn. 

retractability (ré-trak-ta-bil’i-ti), απ. [¢ re- 
tractable + -ity (see -bility).] "The property of 
being retractable; capacity for being retracted, 
Also retractibility. 

Tannin, which acts on the retractadility of the mucous 
membrane, .. . might be useful in dilatation of the stom- 
ach. Medical News, LIII. 159. 

retractable (ré-trak’ta-bl), a. [< retract + 
-able. Cf. retractible.| Capable of being re- 
tracted; retractile. Also retraciible. 

Its [a cuttlefish’s] arms instead of suckers were furnished 
with a double row of very sharp talons, . . . retractable 
into a sheath of skin, from which they might be thrust at 
pleasure. Cook, First Voyage, i. 7. 

retractatet (ré-trak’tat),v.¢ [« L. retractare, 
pp. retractatus, draw back: see retract.] To 
retract; recant. 

St. Augustine was not ashamed to retractate, we might 
say revoke, many things that had passed him. 

* The Translatours of the Bible, Το the Reader. 

retractation (ré-trak-ta’shon), n. [< OF. re- 
tractation, I. rétractation = Pr. retractatio=Sp. 
retractacion = Pg. retractagdo =It. ritrattazione, 
<« L. retractatio(n-), a retouching, reconsidera- 
tion, hesitation, refusal, < retractare, touch 
again, reconsider, draw back, retract: see re- 
tract.| The ‘act of retracting or withdrawing; 
especially, the recall or withdrawal of an asser- 
tion, a claim, or a declared belief; a recanta- 
tion. 


The Dutch governour writes to our governour, . . . pro- 
fessing all good neighborhood to all the rest of the colo- 
nies, with some kind of retractation of his former claim to 
New Haven. Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 384. 

Praxeas, at one time, signed a retractation of his heresy, 
which retractation was in the hands of the Catholics. 

Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 76. 


retractation 


There are perhaps no contracts or engagements, except 
those that relate to money or money’s worth, of which 
one can venture to say that there ought to be no liberty 
whatever of retractation. J. S. Mill, On Liberty, v. 


retracted (ré-trak’ted), p. a. 1. In her., couped 
by a line diagonal to their main direction: said 
of ordinaries or subordinaries: thus, three bars 
or pales are retracted when cut off bendwise or 
bendwise sinister.—2. In entom., permanently 
received or contained in a hollow of another 
part.—3. In bot., drawn back, as (sometimes) 
the cotyledons, so as to hide the radicle. 


Rare. |—Retracted abdomen, an abdomen which 
nearly hidden in the thorax or cephalothorax, as in 
the harvest-spiders.— Retracted head,a head, concealed 
in the thorax as far as the front, which cannot be pro- 
truded at will.— Retracted mouth, a mouth in which the 
trophi cannot be extended, as in most beetles: correlated 
with retractile mouth. =Syn, See retractile. 


retractibility (ré-trak-ti-bil’i-ti), πι. [ς retrac- 
tible + -ity (see -bility).] Same as retractability. 
retractible (ré-trak’ti-bl), a. [ς F. rétractible ; 
as retract + -ible. Cf. retractable.] Same as 
retractable. 
retractile (ré-trak’til), a. [= F. rétractile; as 
retract + -ile.]_ 1. Retractable; capable of be- 
ing retracted, drawn back, or drawn in after 
protraction or protrusion: correlated with pro- 
tractile or protrusile, of which it is the opposite: 
as, the retractile claws of felines: the retractile 
head of a tortoise; the retractile horns or feel- 
ers of asnail: especially applied in entomology 
to parts, as legs or antennsz, which fold down 
or back into other parts which are hollowed to 
receive them. 
Asterias, sea-star, covered with a coriaceous coat, fur- 


nished with five or more rays and numerous retractile 
tentacula. Pennant, British Ζοῦ]. (ed. 1777), IV. 60. 


The pieces in a telescope are retractile within each other. 
Kirby and Spence, Entomology, I. 151. (Davies.) 


2. Retractive. 


Cranmer himself published his Defence of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament: a long treatise, with 
a characteristically retractile title. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
Retractile cancer, mammary cancer with retraction of 
the nipple. =Syn. 1. Retracted, Retractile. A retracted part 
is permanently drawn in or back, and fixed in such posi- 
tion that it cannot be protracted or protruded. A retrac- 
tile part is also protractile or protrusile, and capable of 
retraction when it has been protracted. 


retractility (ré-trak-til’i-ti), η. [= F. rétrac- 
tilité; as retractile + -ity.] The quality of be- 

ying retractile; susceptibility of retraction. 

retraction (ré-trak’shon), ». _[< OF. retraction, 
F. rétraction = Sp. retraccion = Pg. retracgdo 
= It. retrazione, ς L. retractio(n-), a drawing 
back, diminishing, <¢ retrahere, pp. retractus, 
draw back: see retract.] 1. The act of retract- 
ing, or the state of being retracted or drawn 
back: as, the retraction of a cat’s claws.— 2t. 
A falling back; retreat. 

They make bold with the Deity when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by such counter- 
marches and retractions as we do not impute to the Al- 
mighty. ' Woodward. 
3. The act of undoing or unsaying something 
previously done or said; the act of rescind- 
ing or recanting, as previous measures or 
opinions. 

As soon as you shall do me the favour to make public 
a better notion of certainty than mine, I will by a public 
retraction call in mine. 

Locke, Second Reply to Bp. of Worcester (Works, IV. 344). 
=Syn. 3. See renounce. 

retractive (ré-trak’tiv), a. and n. [= F. ré- 
tractif = It. ritrattivo; as retract + -ive.] I. 
a. Tending or serving to retract; retracting. 

II. ». That which draws back or restrains. 

The retractives of bashfulness and a natural modesty... 
might have hindered his progression. 

Sir R. Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, Lord Mountjoy. 

We could make this use of it to be a strong retractive 
from any, even our dearest and gainfullest, sins. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 139. 


retractively (ré-trak’tiv-li), adv. In a retrac- 
tive manner; by retraction. Imp. Dict. 
retractor (ré-trak’tor), ”.; pl. retractors or, as 
New Latin, retractores (ré-trak-t0’réz). [= F. 
rétracteur, < NL. retractor, < L. retrahere, pp. re- 
tractus, draw back: see retract.| One who or 
that which retracts or draws back. Specifically — 
(a) In anat. and zodl., a muscle which draws an organ back- 
ward, or withdraws a protruded part, as that of the eye or 
ear of various animals, of the foot of a mollusk, etc.: the 
opposite of protractor. See retrahens. (0) In surg.: (1) A 
iece of cloth used in amputation for drawing back the 
ivided muscles, etc., in order to keep them out of the way 
ofthesaw. (2) An instrument used to hold back some por- 
tion of tissue during an operation or examination. (c) In 
firearms, a device by which the metallic cartridge-cases 
employed in breech-loading guns are withdrawn after fir- 
ing.—Retractor bulbi, or retractor oculi, the retractor 
muscle of the eyeball of variousanimals. See choanotdeus. 


retranslate (ré-trans-lat’ ), v. ¢. 
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—Retractores uteri, small bundles of non-striped mus- 
cle passing from the uterus to the sacrum within the re- 
tro-uterine folds. 


retrad (ré’trad), adv. [< L. retro, backward (see 
retro-), + -ad?.| In anat., backward; posteri- 
orly; retrorsely; caudad: opposite of prorsad. 
retrahens (ré’tra-henz), n.; pl. retrahentes (18- 
tra-hen’tez). [NL., se. musculus, a muscle: 
see retrahent.| In anat., a muscle which draws 
or tends to draw the human ear backward; one 
or two fleshy slips arising from the mastoid and 
inserted into the auricle: the opposite of at- 
trahens: more fully called retrahens aurem, re- 
trahens auris, or retrahens auriculam. See eut 
under muscle1.—Retrahentes costarum, an exten- 


sive series of small oblique costovertebral muscles in liz- 
ards, etc., which draw the ribs backward. 


retrahent (ré’tra-hent), a. [< L. retrahen(t-)s, 
ppr. of retrahere, draw back: see retract.| Draw- 
ing backward; retracting; having the function 
of a retrahens,as amuscle. — 

retrahentes, η. Plural of retrahens. 

retraicti, η. See retraii?. 

retrairt, » [ΜΕ., < OF. retraire, draw back: 
see retray.] Retreat; withdrawal. 

At Montsarrant bide is my hole plesaunce, 
Ther become hermite with-out any retrayr, 
To Goddis honour and seruice repair. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5149. 
retraitl}, x. An obsolete form of retreat}. 
retrait}}, a. [< OF. retrait,< L. retractus, pp. of 

retrahere, draw back: see retract, retreat!.| Re- 
tired. 

Some of their lodgings so obscure and retrayte as none 
but a priest or a devil could ever have sented it out. 

Harsnett’s Decl. of Popish Impostures, sig. 1.3. (Nares.) 

retrait+ (ré-trat’), η. [Also retrate; < rl Pg. 
retrato = It. retratto, a picture, effigy,< ML. *re- 
tractum, a picture, portrait, neut. of L. retrac- 
tus, pp. of retrahere, draw back (ML. draw, por- 
tray): see retract, retray. Cf. retreat! and por- 
γαι. A drawing; picture; portrait; hence, 
countenance; aspect. 

Shee is the mighty Queene of Faery 
Whose faire retraitt I in my shield doe beare. 
Spenser, F, Q., II. ix. 4. 
More to let you know 
How pleasing this retrait of peace doth seem, 
Till I return from Palestine again, 
Be you joint governors of this my realm. 
Webster and Dekker (7), Weakest Goeth to the Wall, i. 1. 
retral (ré’tral), a. [¢ L. retro, backward, + -al.] 
Back; hind or hinder; retrorse; posterior; cau- 
dal: the opposite of prorsal. 

The furrows between the retral processes of the next 
segment. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 487. 

retranché (ré-tron-sha’), a. [F., pp. of retran- 
cher, cut off: see retrench.] In her., divided 
bendwise twice or into three parts: said of the 
field. Compare tranché. | 

retransfer (ré-trans-fér’), 0. t. [ς re- + trans- 
fer.) 1. To transfer back to a former place 
or condition.— 2, To transfer a second time. 

retransfer (ré-trans‘fér), n. [ς retransfer, v.] 
1. A transfer back to a previous place or con- 
dition. 

It is by no means clear that at the next election there 
will not be a retransfer of such votes as did go over, and, 
in addition, such a number of Conservative abstentions 
as will give Mr. Gladstone a large majority. 

Contemporary Rev., LITI. 147. 
2. A second transfer. 

If the retransfer has been perfectly done, the attach- 
ment of the print to the paper will be so strong that they 
cannot be separated (unless wet) without the face of the 
paper tearing. Silver Sunbeam, p. 342. 

retransform (ré-trans-f6rm’), ο. #t [ς re- + 
transform.] 1. Το transform or change back 
to a previous state. 

A certain quantity of heat may be changed into a defi- 
nite quantity of work; this quantity of work can also be 
retransformed into heat, and, indeed, into exactly the same 
quantity of heat as that from which it originated. 

Helmholtz, Pop. Sci. Lects. (tr. by Atkinson), p. 349. 
2. To transform anew. 

retransformation (ré-trans-fér-ma’shon),n. [ς 
retransform + -ation.] The act of retransform- 
ing; transformation back again or anew. 

[< re- + trans- 
ἰαίο.] 1. To translate back into the original 
form or language. 

The “silver-tongued” Mansfield not only translated all 
of Cicero’s orations into English, but also retransilated the 
English orations into Latin. 

W. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 226. 
2. To translate anew or again. 

retranslation (ré-trans-la’shon), n. [< retrans- 
late + -ion.| The act or process of retranslat- 
ing; also, what is retranslated. 

The final result of this sympathetic communication is 


the retransiation of the emotion felt by one into similar 
emotions in the others. Pop. Sci. Mo., X XI. 824. 


retransmission (ré-trans-mish’on), 4. 


retransmit (ré-trans-mit’ ), v. t. 


retraxit (ré-trak’sit), η. 


retrayt, ¥. 7. 


retreat 


The critical student of Ecclesiasticus can only in occa- 
sional passages expect much help from the projected re- 
translations. The Academy, July 19, 1890, p, 51. 


[< re- 
+ transmission.] Theact of retransmitting; a 
repeated or returned transmission. 

The transmission and retransmission of electric power. 

Elect. Rev, (Amer.), XV. v. 6. 

[< re- + trans- 
mit.) To transmit back or again. 

Will . . . [asingle] embossing point, upon being passed 
over the record thus made [by indentation]. follow it with 


such fidelity as to retransmit to the disk the same variety 
of movement? N. 4. Rev., CXXVI. 528. 


retratel}, η. An obsolete form of retreati, 
retrate“t, η. 
retraverse (ré-trav’érs), v. t. [<re- + traverse. ] 


See retrait2. 


To traverse again. 


But, not to retraverse once-trodden ground, shall we 
laugh or groan at the new proof of the Kantian doctrine of 
the ideality of time? Athenzum, No. 3203, p. 339. 


Sir Henry Layard declines to retraverse the ground thus 
covered. Quarterly Rev., CKLYV. 88. 
[< L. retraxit, 3d pers. 
sing. pret. ind. of reirahere, withdraw: see re- 
treatl, retract.) In law, the withdrawing or 
open renunciation of a suit in court, by which 
the plaintiff loses his action. Blackstone. 
[ME. retrayen, < OF . retraire, ¢ L. 
retrahere, draw back, withdraw: see retract, and 
ef. retraiti, retreatl. For the form, ef. extray, 
portray.| To withdraw; retire. 

Then euery man retray home. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 422. 


retreat! (ré-trét’),. [Early mod. E. also retreit, 


retrait, retraict, retrate; < ME, retrete, retret (= 
Sp. retrete, a closet, retreta, retreat or tattoo, = 
Pg. retrete, a closet, retreat), « OF. retrete, re- 
traite, retraicte, f., retreat, a retreat, a place of 
refuge, Ε'. retraite, retreat, a retreat, recess, 
etc. (OF. also retrait, retraict, m., a retreat, re- 
tired place, also, in law, redemption, withdraw- 
al, F. retrait, in law, redemption, withdrawal, 
also shrinkage), = It. ritratta, a retreat, < ML. 
retracta, a retreat, recess (L. retractus, a draw- 
ing back, ML. retreat, recess, ete.), ς L. retrac- 
tus, pp. of retrahere, draw back, withdraw: see 
retract and retray.)] 1. The act of retiring or 
withdrawing; withdrawal; departure. 
Into a chambre ther made he retret, 


Hit unshit entring, the dore after drew. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8944, 
Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable retreat. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 170. 
Wisdom’s triumph is well-timed retreat, 
As hard a science to the fair as great ! 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 225. 


2. Specifically, the retirement, either forced 
or strategical, of an army before an enemy; 
an orderly withdrawal from action or position: 
distinguished from a flight, which lacks system 
or plan. 


They... now 
To final battel drew, disdaining flight 
Or faint retreat. Milton, P. L., vi. 799. 


3. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet from ac- 
tion; also, the order or disposition of ships de- 
clining an engagement.—4. A signal given in 
the army or navy, by beat of drum or sound of 
trumpet, at sunset, or for retiring from exer- 
cise, parade, or action. 
Here sound retreat, and cease our hot pursuit. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΙ., ii. 2. 3. 


5. Retirement; privacy; a state of seclusion 
from society or publie life. 


I saw many pleasant and delectable Palaces and ban- 
queting houses, which serve for houses of retraite for the 
Gentlemen of Venice, . . . wherein they solace themselves 
in sommer. Coryat, Crudities, I, 152. 


The retreat, therefore, which I am speaking of is not 
that of monks and hermits, but of men living in the world, 
and going out of it for a time, in order to return into it ; 
it is a temporary, not a total retreat. 

: Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 88. 


6. Place of retirement or privacy; a refuge; 
an asylum; a place of security or peace. 


Our firesides must be our sanctuaries, our refuges from 
misfortune, our choice retreat from all the world. 
Goldsmith. 


Here shall the shepherd make his seat, 
To weave his crown of flow’rs ; 
Or find a shelt’ring safe retreat 
From prone descending show’rs. 
Burns, Humble Petition of Bruar Water. 
Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


retreat 


7. A period of retirement for religious self- 
examination, meditation, and special prayer. 


=$yn. 5. Seclusion, solitude, privacy.— 6, Shelter, haunt, 
κ den. 


retreat! (ré-trét’), v. [< retreatl, n.] I, intrans. 
1. To retire; move backward; go back. 
The rapid currents drive 
Towards the retreating sea their furious tide. 
‘Milton, P. L., xi. 854. 
2. Specifically, to retire from military action 
or from an enemy; give way; fall back, as 
from a dangerous position. 
Ask why from Britain Cesar would retreat ; 
Cesar himself might whisper he was beat. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 129. 
3. In fencing, to move backward in order to 
avoid the point of the adversary’s sword: spe- 
cifically expressing a quick movement of the 
left foot a few inches to the rear, followed by 
the right foot, the whole being so executed that 
the fencer keeps his equilibrium and is ready to 
lunge and parry at will.—4. To recede; with- 
draw from an asserted claim or pretension, or 
from a course of action previously undertaken. 
As industrialism has progressed, the State has retreated 
from the greater part of those regulative actions it once 
undertook. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 580. 
5. To withdraw to a retreat; go into retire- 
ment; retire for shelter, rest, or quiet. 
Others, more mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing, 
With notes angelical, to many a harp. 
ὠίοπι, P. L., ii. 547. 
But see, the shepherds shun the noonday heat, 


The lowing herds to murmuring brooks retreat. 
Pope, Summer, 1. 86. 


When weary they retreat 
T’ enjoy cool nature in a country seat. 

Cowper, Hope, Ἱ. 244. 
6. To slope backward; have a receding outline 
or direction: as, a retreating forehead or chin. 
=$yn, To give way, fall back. All verbs of motion com- 
pounded with re- tend to express the idea of failure or 
defeat; but retreat is the only one that necessarily or 
ie wae expresses it. 


.t trans. To retract; retrace. 
His dreadfull voyce... 
Compelled Iordan to retreat his course. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
retreat7} (ré-trét’), v. t. [ME. retreten, < OF. 
retreter, «1,. retractare, retrectare, handle anew, 
reconsider: see retract.] To reconsider; ex- 
amine anew. 

He. . . retretith deepliche thinges iseyn byforn. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, v. meter 8. 
retreater (ré-tre’tér), η. One who retreats or 
falls back. 

He stopt and drew the retreaters up into a body, and 
made a stand for an hower with them. 

Prince Rupert's beating up the Rebels’ Quarters at Post-combe 
[and Chenner, p. 8. (Davies.) 

retreatfult (ré-trét’ful),a. [< retreat! + -ful.] 
Furnishing or serving as a retreat. Chapman. 
retreatment (ré-trét’ment), ». [< retreat! + 
-ment.| Retreat. [Rare.] 

Our Prophet’s great retreatment we 

From Mecca to Medina see. 

D’Urfey, Plague of Impertinence. (Davies.) 
retree (ré-tré6’), n. [Prob.<¢ F. retrait, shrink- 
age: see retreat!.] In paper-making, broken, 
wrinkled, or imperfect paper: often marked xx 
on the bundle or in the invoice. 

The Fourdrinier machine may be relied on to give an 
evenly made sheet, with a freedom from hairs and irregu- 
larities of all kinds; also a small proportion of retree, quite 
unapproachable by hand making. Art Age, III. 199. 
retrench (ré-trench’), v. [ς OF. retrencher, re- 
trencer, retrancher, IF’. retrancher (= Pr. re- 
tronchar = It. ritroncare), cut off, diminish, < 
re-, back, + trancher, cut: see trench.] 1. trans. 
1. To cut off; pare away; prune. 

The pruner’s hand, with letting blood, must quench 

Thy heat and thy exuberant parts retrench. 

Sir J. Denham, Old Age, iii. 
2+. To deprive by cutting off; mutilate. 
Some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, and many a face 
Retrenched of nose, and eyes, and beard. 
5. Butler, Hudibras, 11. ii. 23. 
3. To cut down; reduce in size, number, ex- 
tent, or amount; curtail; diminish; lessen. 
_ As though they [the Faction] had said we appear only 
in behalf of the Fundamental Liberties of the people, both 
Civil and Spiritual ; we only seek to retrench the exorbi- 
tances of power. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vii. 

I must desire that you will not think of enlarging your 
expences, ... but rather retrench them. 

Swift, Letter, June 29, 1725. 

He [Louis XIV.] gradually retrenched all the privileges 
which the schismatics enjoyed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


4. To cut short; abridge. 


retrial (ré-tri’al), n. 
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He told us flatly that he was born in the Low Countreys 
at Delft. This retrenched all farther examination of him; 
for thereby he was inelligible. 

: _ Sir H, Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 571. 
5. To limit; restrict. 

These figures, ought they then to receive a retrenched 
interpretation? Is. Taylor. 
6. Milit.: (a) To furnish with a retrenchment 
or retrenchments. (0) To intrench. 

That Evening he [Gustavus] appear’d in sight of the 
Place, and immediately retrench’d himself near the Chapel 
of St. Olans, with all the Care and Diligence of a Man that 
is afraid of being attacked. 

J. Mitchel, tr. of Vertot’s Hist. Rev. in Sweden, p. 139. 

II. intrans. 1. To make a reduction in quan- 
tity, amount, or extent; especially, to curtail 
expenses; economize. 

Can I retrench? Yes, mighty well, 
Shrink back to my paternal cell,... 
And there I'll die, nor worse nor better. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vii. 75. 
2. To trench; encroach; make inroads. 

He was forced to retrench deeply on his Japanese rev- 

enues. Swift, Account of the Court and Empire of Japan. 

retrenchment (ré-trench’ment), » [ς OF. 
(and F.) retranchement; as retrench + -ment.] 
1. The act of retrenching, lopping off, or prun- 
ing; the act of removing what is superfluous: 
as, retrenchment of words in a writing.—2. The 
act of curtailing, reducing, or lessening; dim- 
inution; particularly, the reduction of outlay 
or expenses; economy. 

The retrenchment of my expenses will convince you that 


I mean to replace your fortune as far as I can. 
H. Walpole. (Webster.) 


Retrenchment was exactly that form of amendment to 
which the Dandy was most averse. 
Whyte Melville, White Rose, IT. xxvi. 


There is also a fresh crop of difficulties caused for us 
by retrenchment, 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, iv. 2. 

3, Milit.: (a) Aninteriorrampart or defensible 

line, comprising ditch and parapet, which cuts 

off a part of a fortress from the rest, and to 


_ which a garrison may retreat to prolong a de- 


fense, when the enemy has gained partial pos- 


session of the place. Also applied to a traverse or 
defense against flanking fire in a covered way or other 
part of a work liable to be enfiladed. A retrenchment is 
thrown across the gorge of a redan or bastion when there 
is danger that the salient angle will fall into the hands of 


the besiegers. (0) An intrenchment. 

Numerous remains of Roman retrenchments, constructed 
to cover the country. D’ Anville (trans.). (Webster.) 
=§yn. 1 and 2. Reduction, curtailment, abridgment. 
[<re- + trial.] Asecond 

trial; repetition of trial: as, the case was sent 
back for retrial. 

Both [departments] hear appeals on points of law only, 
and do not reopen cases, but simply confirm or invalidate 
previous decisions, in the latter event sending them down 
for retrial. Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 925. 

retributary (ré-trib’i-ta-ri), a. [< retribute + 
-ary.| Retributive. 
The great wars of retributary conquest in the land of 
Naharina. Jour. Anthrop. Inst., ΧΙΧ. 195. 
retributet (ré-trib’it),v. [ς L. retribuere (> It. 
ritribuire, retribuire = Sp. Pg. Pr. retribuir=F. 
rétribuer), give back, restore, repay,< re-, back, 

+ tribuere, assign, give: see tribute. Cf. at- 

tribute, contribute.] I, trans. To restore; pay 

back; return; give in requital. 
I came to tender you the man you have made, 
And, like a thankful stream, to retribute 


All you, my ocean, have enrich’d me with. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iii. 2. 


In the state of nature, “one man comes by a power 
over another,” but yet no absolute or arbitrary power to 
use a criminal according to the passionate heat or bound- 
less extravagancy of his own will; but only to retribute to 
him, so far as calm reason and conscience dictate, what is 
proportionate to his transgression. 

Locke, Civil Government, ii. § 8. 

II, intrans. To make compensation or re- 
quital, as for some past action, whether good 
or bad. 


The gifts of mean persons are taken but as tributes of 
duty ; it is dishonourable to take from equals, and not to 
retribute. Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. T. Tegg), IIT. 52. 

retributer (ré-trib’i-tér),n. [<retribute + -ετ]. 
Cf. retributor.] Same as retributor. Imp. Dict. 

retribution (ret-ri-bi’shon), π. [ς OF. retri- 
bution, retrihucion, F. rétribution = Pr. retribu- 
cio = Sp. retribucion = Pg. retribuicgdéo = It. re- 
tribuzione, < L. retributio(n-), recompense, re- 
payment, < retribuere, pp. retributus, restore, 
repay: see retribute.] 1. The act of retribut- 
ing or paying back for past good or evil; hence, 
that which is given in return; requital accord- 
ing to merits or deserts, in present use gene- 
rally restricted to the requital of evil, or pun- 
ishment; retaliation. 





retrieve 


And lov’d to do good, more for goodness’ sake 
Than any retribution man could make. 
Webster, Monuments of Honour, 
The retributions of their obedience must be proportion- 
able to their crimes. 
Bp, Hall, Contemplations (ed. T. Tegg), II. 396. 
If vice receiv’d her retribution due 
When we were visited, what hope for you? 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 247. 
2. In theol., the distribution of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. 
All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal, 
Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 454. 
Oh, happy retribution ! 
Short toil, eternal rest ; 
For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest! 
J. M, Neale, tr. of Bernard of Cluny. 


Retribution theory, the theory that the condition of the 
soul after death depends upon a judicial award of rewards 
and punishments based upon the conduct pursued and the 
character developed in this life. It is distinguished from 
the theory that the future life is (a) simply a continuance 
of the present (continuance theory); (6) a life of gradual 
development by means of discipline (purgatory), or future 
redemptive influences (future probation). 


On the whole, however, in the religions of the lower 
range of culture, unless where they may have been af- 
fected by contact with higher religions, the destiny of the 
soul after death seems comparatively seldom to turn on a 
judicial system of reward and punishment. Such differ- 
ence as they make between the future conditions of differ- 
ent classes of souls seems often to belong to a remarkable 
intermediate doctrine, standing between the earlier con- 
tinuance theory and the retribution theory. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 84. 
=Syn. Vengeance, Retaliation, etc. (see revenge), repay- 
ment, payment. ; ‘ 

retributive (ré-trib’i-tiv), a. [< retribute + 
~ive.} Making or bringing retribution or requi- 
tal; paying back; conferring reward or punish- 
ment according to desert; retaliative. 

I wait, 
Enduring thus, the retributive hour. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, i. 1. 
retributor (ré-trib’i-tor),n. [= F. rétributeur 
= Pg. retribuidor = It. retributore, retribuitore, 
< LL. retributor, reeompenser, requiter, < L. re- 
ribuere, recompense: see retribute.] One who 
dispenses retribution; one who requites .ac- 

cording to merit or demerit. 

God is a just judge, a retributor of every man his own. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 196. 

They had learned that thankfulness was not to be mea- 
sured of good men by the weight, but by the will of the 
retributor. Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Τ. Tegg), II. 160. 

retributory (ré-trib’a-t6-ri), α. [< retribute + 
-ory.)] Serving as a requital or retribution. 

A price, not countervailable to what he seeks, but re- 
tributory to him of whom he seeks. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. T. Tegg), III. 49. 


God’s design in constituting them was not that they 
should sin, and suffer either the natural or the retributory 
consequences of so doing. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLVI. 488. 

retrief}, π. See retrieve. 

retrievable (ré-tré’va-bl), α. [< retrieve + 
-able. Cf. It. ritrovabile.]’ Capable of being 
retrieved or recovered. 

Still is sweet sleep retrievable ; and still might the flesh 


weigh down the spirit, and recover itself of these blows. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 15. 


I... wish somebody may accept it [the Laureateship} 
that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be retrieva- 
ble. Gray, To Mr. Mason, Dec. 19, 1757. 

retrievableness (ré-tré’va-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being retrievable; susceptibility of 
being retrieved. Bailey, 1727. 

retrievably (ré-tré’va-bli), adv. 
bility of retrieval or recovery. 

retrieval (ré-tré’val), n. [< retrieve + -al.J 
The act or process of retrieving; recovery; 
restoration. 

Our continued coinage of standard silver dollars can ac- 
complish nothing of itself for the retrieval of the metal’s 
credit. The American, XII. 359. 

retrieve (ré-trév’), v.; pret. and pp. retrieved, 
ppr. retrieving. [Early mod. E. also retrive, re- 
treve; < OF. retreuver, also retrover, retrouver, 
F. retrouver (= It. ritrovare), find again, recov- 
er, meet again, recognize, < re-, again, + trou- 
ver, find: see trover. Cf. contrivel.] 1. trans. 
1. To find again; discover again; recover; 
regain. . 

Fire, Water, and Fame went to travel together (as you 
are going now); they consulted, that if they lost one an- 
other, how they might be retrieved and meet again. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 14. 

I am sorry the original [of aletter] was not retriev'd from 

him. Evelyn, To Pepys. 


To retrieve ourselves from this vain, uncertain, roving, 
distracted way of thinking and living, it is requisite to re- 
tire frequently, and to converse much with . . . ourselves. 

Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, L » 


With a possi- 


retrieve 


. gloriously retrieve 
enforced calamity. 
Browning, In a Balcony. 


That which was lost might quickly be retrieved. 

Crabbe, Works, VIII. 82. 
2. Specifically, in hunting, to search for and 
fetch: as, a dog retrieves killed or wounded 
birds or other game to the sportsman.— 38. To 
bring back to a state of well-being, prosperity, 
or success; restore; reéstablish: as, to retrieve 
one’s credit. 


Just Published. The Old and True Way of Manning the 
Fleet, Or how to Retrieve the Glory of the English Arms 
by Sea, as it is done by Land; and to have Seamen always 
in readiness, without Pressing. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
[ 


Fi ou 
My youth from its 


11. 209. 


Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen for- 
tunes of his line. Not only had he repurchased the old 
lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved 
and extended anempire. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


Melendez, who desired an opportunity to retrieve his 
honor, was constituted hereditary governor of a territory 
of almost unlimited extent. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 57. 
4, To make amends for; repair; better; ame- 
liorate. 

What ill news.can come .,. . which doth not relate to 
the badness of our circumstances? and those, I thank 
heaven, we have now a fair prospect of retrieving. 

Fielding, Amelia, iv. 6. 

II. intrans. To find, recover, or restore any- 
thing; specifically, in sporting, to seek and 
bring killed or wounded game: as, the dog re- 
trieves well. 

Virtue becomes a sort of retrieving, which the thus im- 
proved human animal practices by a perfected and inher- 
ited habit, regardless of self-gratification. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 149. 

retrievet (ré-trév’),. [Also retricf; < retrieve, 

v.| Aseecking again; a discovery; a recovery; 

specifically, in hunting, 
once sprung. 

We'll have a flight at Mortgage, Statute, Bond, 


And hard but we'll bring Wax to the retrieve. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 


Divers of these sermons did presume on the help of 
our noble wing, when they first ventured to fly abroad. 
n their retrief, or second flight, being now sprung up 
again in greater number, they humbly beg the same 
favour. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. xiii. 
retrievement (ré-trév’ment), π. [< retrieve + 
-ment.| The act of retrieving, or the state of 
being retrieved, recovered, or restored; re- 
trieval. 


Whether the seeds of all sciences, knowledge, and rea- 
son were inherent in pre-existency, which are now ex- 
cited and stirred up to act by the suggestion, ministry, 
and retreivement of the senses. 

velyn, True Religion, I. 239. 


retriever (ré-tré’vér),. 1. One who retrieves 
or recovers. 


Machiavel, the sole retriever of this antient prudence, 
is to his solid reason a beardless boy that has newly read 
Livy. J. Harrington, Oceana (ed. 1771), p. 49. 
2. Specifically, a dog trained to seek and bring 
to hand game which a sportsman has shot, or 


a dog that takes readily to this kind of ‘work. 
Retrievers are generally cross-bred, a large kind much in 
use being the progeny of the Newfoundland dog and the 
setter; a smaller kind is a cross between the spaniel and 
the terrier. Almost any dog can be trained to retrieve; 
most setters and pointers are so trained, and the term is 
not the name of any particular breed. 


Retrieving is certainly in some degree inherited by re- 
levers. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 159. 
retriment (ret’ri-ment), n. [< L. retrimentum, 
refuse, dregs, sediment of pressed olives, ¢ re-, 
again, + terere (pret. tri-vi, pp. tritus), rub: 
se trite. Cf. detriment.] Refuse; dregs. Imp. 
ict. 
retro- (ré’tro or ret’r6). [= F. rétro- = Sp. Pg. 
It. retro-, ς L. retro-, retro, backward, back, be- 
hind, formerly, ς re- or red-, back (see re-), + 
-tro, abl. of a compar. suffix (as in ultro, citro, 
intro, etc.), = E. -ther in nether, ete. Hence 
ult. rear3.]__A prefix of Latin origin, meaning 
‘back’ or ‘backward,’ ‘behind’: equivalent to 
post-,and the opposite of ante- (also of pre- or 
pro-) with reference to place or position, rare- 
ly to time; sometimes also equivalent to re- 
and opposed to pre-or pro-. It corresponds to 
opistho- in words from the Greek. 
retroact (ré-tro-akt’), v.74. [ς L. retroactus, pp. 
of retroagere, drive, turn back (> F. rétroagir), 
< retro, backward, + agere, do: see act.] To 
act backward; have a backward action or in- 
fluence; hence, to act upon or affect what is 
past. Imp. Dict. 
retroaction (ré-tro-ak’shon), n. [= F. rétro- 
action = Sp. retroaccion = Pg. retroacgdo = It. 
retroazione ; as retroact + -ion.] Action which 
1s opposed or contrary to the preceding action; 
retrospective reference. 


the recovery of game »back: see retrocede. 
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retroactive (ré-tr6-ak’tiv),a. [= F. rétroactif 
= Sp. Pg. retroactivo = It. retroattivo ; as retro- 
act + -ive.] Retroacting; having a reversed 
or retrospective action; operative with respect 
to past circumstances; holding good for pre- 
ceding cases. 
If Congress had voted an increase of salary for its suc- 
cessor, it was said, the act would have been seemly; but 
to vote an increase icr itself, and to make it retroactive, 


was sheer shameless robbery. 
Harper’s Mag., :xX XIX. 148. 


Retroactive law or statute, a law or statute which 

operates, or if enforced would operate, to make criminal 

or punishable or otherwise affect acts done prior to the 

passing of thelaw ; a retrospectivelaw. Compare ex post 
to 


Sacto. 

retroactively (ré-trd-ak’tiv-li), a. Ina retro- 
active manner; with reversed or retrospective 
action. 

retrobulbar (ré-tr6-bul’bir), a [ς L. retro, 
behind, + bulbus, bulb, + -ar3.] Being behind 
the eyeball; retrodcular.—Retrobulbar neuritis, 
inflammation oi the optic nerve behind the eyeball.— 


Retrobulbar perineuritis, inflammation of the sheath 
οἱ the optic nerve behind the eyeball. 


retrocede (ré-tr6-séd’), v.; pret. and pp. retro- 
ceded, ppr. retroceding. [< F. rétrocéder = Sp. 
Pg. retroceder = It. retrocedere, < L. retrocedere, 
pp. retrocessus, go back, < retro, back, + cedere, 
go: see cede.] I, intrans. To go back; recede; 
retire; give place. Blount, Glossographia. 
II. trans. To cede or grant back; restore to 
the former possession or control: as, to retro- 
cede territory. [Rare.] 
Jackson . . . always believed . . . that Texas was not 
properly retroceded to Spain by the Florida treaty. 
The Century, XXVIII. 503. 
retrocedent (ré-tro-sé’dent), a. [= F. rétrocé- 
dant, < L. retroceden(t-)s, ppr. of retrocedere, go 
Relapsing; going back. 
retrocession (ré-trd-sesh’on), n. [< F. rétro- 
cession = Sp. retrocesion = Pg. retrocessdo = It. 
retrocessione, < LL. retrocessio(n-), < L. retroce- 
dere, pp. retrocessus, go backward: see retro- 
cede.) 1. A going back or inward; relapse. 
These transient and involuntary excursions and retro- 
cessions of invention, having some appearance of deviation 
from the common train of nature, are eagerly caught by 
the lovers of a wonder. Johnson, Milton. 
2. In med., the disappearance or metastasis of 
a tumor, an eruption, δἵο., from the surface of 
the body inward. Dunglison.—38. A sloping 
backward; a backward inclination or progres- 
sion; a retreating outline, form, or position. 
The eye resumed its climbing, going next to the Gentiles’ 
Court, then to the Israelites’ Court, then to the Women’s 
Court,. . . each apillared tier of white marble, one above 
the other in terraced retrocession. 
L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, vi. 3. 
4. The act of retroceding or giving back; in 
Scots law, the reconveyance of any right by an 
assignee back to the assignor, who thus recov- 
ers his former right by becoming the assignee 
of his own assignee.—5, In geom., inflection.— 


Retrocession of the equinoxes. Same as precession of 
the equinoxes (which see, under precession). 


retrocessional (ré-trd-sesh’on-al), a. and n. 
[ς retrocession + -αι.] I, a. Pertaining to or 
involving retrocession; recessional: as, retro- 
_cessional motion ; a retrocessional hymn. 

ΤΙ. x. Same as recessional. 

retrochoir (ré’tro-kwir), n. [< retro- + choir, 
after ML. retrochorus, < L. retro, back, behind, 
+ chorus, choir: see choir.] Inarch., that part 
of the interior of a church or cathedral which 
is behind or beyond the choir, or between the 
choir and the lady-chapel. 

The statue of his successor, Nicholas IV. (1288-1292), 
who was buried in the Lateran, may be seen in the retro- 
choir. C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. liv. 

retroclusion (ré-tr6-kl6’zhon), ». [ς L. retro, 
back, behind, + -clusio(n-), in comp.,< claudere, 
pp. clausus, in comp. -clusus, close: see closel. } 
A method of acupressure in which the pin is 
passed into the tissue, over the artery, then 
turning in a semicircle, is brought out behind 
the artery, the point of the pin coming out near 
its entrance. 

retrocollic (ré-tr6-kol’ik), a. [< L. retro, back, 
behind, + collwm, neck: see collar.] Pertain- 


ing to the back of the neck.— Retrocollic spasm, 
spasm of the muscles on the back of the neck, tonic or 


clonic. 

retrocopulant (ré-tr6-kop’i-lant), a. [ς L. re- 
tro, back, behind, + copulan(t-)s, ppr. of copu- 
lare, copulate: see copulate.| Copulating back- 
ward or from behind. 

retrocopulate (ré-tr6-kop’i-lat),v.i. [< L. re- 
tro, back, behind, + copulatus, pp. of copulare, 
copulate: see copulate.| To copulate from be- 
hind or aversely and without ascension, as va- 


retrograde 


rious quadrupeds the male of which faces in the 
opposite direction from the female during the 
act. 

retrocopulation (ré-trd-kop-ii-la’shon), n. [« 
retrocopulate + -ion.] The act of copulating 
from behind or aversely. 

Now, from the nature of this position, there ensueth a 
necessity of retrocopulation, which also promoteth the con- 
ceit (that hares are hermaphrodite]: for some observing 
them to couple without ascension, have not been able to 
judge of male or female, or to determine the proper sex in 
either. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

retrocurved (ré’tro-kérvd), a. [< retro- + 
curve + -ed2.] Same as recurved. 

retrodate (ré’tro-dat), v. t. [< retro- + datel.] 
To date back, as a book; affix or assign a date 
earlier than that of actual occurrence, appear- 


ance, or publication. Questions of retrodating have 
arisen in regard to scientific publications when priority of 
discovery, etc., has been concerned. 

[< L. 


retrodeviation (ré-tr6-dé-vi-a’shon), n. 
retro, backward, + ML. deviatio(n-), deviation: 
see deviation.| A displacement backward, es- 
pecially of the uterus, as a retrofiection or a re- 
troversion. 

retroduct (ré-tr6-dukt’), ο. t. [< L. retroductus, 
pp. of retroducere, bring back: see retroduc- 
tion.] To lead, bring, or draw back; retract; 
withdraw. 

retroduction (ré-tro-duk’shon), π. [< L. re- 
troducere, pp. retroductus, bring or draw back, « 
retro, back, + ducere, lead: see duct.] Theact 
of retroducting, drawing back, or retracting. 

retroflected (re’tro-flek-ted), a. [« L. retroflec- 
tere, bend back (see retroflex), + -ed?.] Same 
as reflexed. 

retrofiection, retroflexion (ré-tr6-flek’shon),n. 
[=F . rétroflexion; as retroflex + -ion.] A bend- 
ing backward: especially applied in gynecol- 
ogy to the bending of the body of the uterus 
backward, the vaginal portion being but little 
or not at all changed in position. 

retroflex (re’tro-fleks), a. [ς L. retroflexus, pp. 
of retroflectere, bend back, < retro, back, + 
Jlectere, bend: see flexl.] Same as reflexred. 

retroflexed (ré‘trd-flekst), a. [« retroflex + 
-ed2,| Bent backward; exhibiting retroflection. 

retrofract (ré’tro-frakt), a. [< L. retro, back, 
+ fractus, pp. of frangere, break: see fragile, 
fraction.) In bot., same as refracted. 

retrofracted (ré’tro-frak-ted),a. [< retrofract 
+ -ed2.] In bot., same as refracted. 

retrogenerative (ré-tro-jen’e-ra-tiv), a. [< re- 
tro- + generative.] Same as retrocopulant. 

Retrograde (ré-trog’ra-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Sun- 
devall, 1823), < L. retrogradi, go backward: see 
retrograde, v.] A group of spiders: same as 
Laterigrade. 

retrogradation (ret’r6- or ré’tro-gra-da’shon), 
nm. ([< OF. retrogradation, F. rétrogradation = 
Pr. retrogradacio = Sp. retrogradacion = Pg. re- 
trogradagdo = It. retrogradazione, < LL. retro- 
gradatio(n-), a going back, <¢ retrogradare, pp. 
retrogradatus, a later form of L. retrogradi, 
go backward: see retrograde.| 1. The act of. 
retrograding or moving backward; specifically, 
in astron., the act of moving from east to west 
relatively to the fixed stars, or contrary to the 
order of the signs and the usual direction of 
planetary motion: applied to the apparent mo- 
tion of the planets. Also retrogression. 

Planets . . . have their stations and retrogradations, as 
well as their direct motion. 
Cudworth, Sermons, p. 58. (Latham.) 
2. The act of going backward or losing ground; 
hence, a decline in strength or excellence; de- 
terioration. 

retrograde (ret’rd- or ré’tro-grad), v. [< OF. 
retrograder, recoil, F. rétrograder = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. retrogradar = It. retrogradare, < Li. retro- 
gradare, later form of L. retrogradi, go back- 
ward, < retro, backward, + gradi, go: see 
gradel.] I, intrans. 1. To go backward; move 
backward. 

Sir William Fraser says that the duke engaged a horse 


from Ducrow’s Amphitheatre, which was taught to retro- 
grade with proper dignity. WN. and Φ., 7th ser., VII. 254. 


2. To fall back or away; lose ground; decline; 
deteriorate; degenerate. 
After his death, our literature retrograded: and a cen- 


tury was necessary to bring it back to the point at which 
he left it. Macaulay, Dryden. 


Every thing retrograded with him [Dunover] towards 
the verge of the miry Slough of Despond, which yawns 
for insolvent debtors. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, i. 
3. In astron., to move westward relatively to 
the fixed stars.—4. In Diol., to undergo retro- 
gression, a8 a plant or an animal; be retro- 





retrograde 


grade or retrogressive; develop a less from a 
more complex organization ; degenerate. 

Of all existing species of animals, if we include parasites, 
the greater number have retrograded from a structure to 


which their remote ancestors had once advanced. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 50. 


II. trans. To cause to go backward; turn 
back. 


The Firmament shall retrograde his course, 
Swift Euphrates goe hide him in his source. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 


* 
retrograde (ret’r6- or ré’tro-grad), a. [< ME. 
retrograd, < OF. retrograde, F. rétrograde = 
Sp. Pg. It. retrogrado, < L. retrogradus, going 
backward (used of a planet), < retrogradi, go 
backward, retrograde: see retrograde, v.] 1. 
Moving backward; having a backward motion 
or direction; retreating. 
A little above we entered the City at the gate of S. 


Stephen, where on each side a Lion retrograde doth stand. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 149. 


Now, Sir, when he had read this act of American revenue, 
and a little recovered from his astonishment, I suppose he 
made one step retrograde (it is but one), and looked at the 
act which stands just before in the statute-book. 

Burke, Amer. Taxation. 


2. Specifically, in astron., moving backward and 
contrary to the order of the signs relatively to 
the fixed stars: opposed to direct. The epithet 
does not apply to the diurnal motion, since this 
is not relative to the fixed stars. 

I would have sworn some retrograde planet was hanging 


over this unfortunate house of mine. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 23. 


3. In biol., characterized by or exhibiting de- 
generation or deterioration, as an organism or 
any of its parts which passes or has passed from 
a higher or more complex to a lower or simpler 
structure or composition; noting such change 
of organization: as, retrograde metamorphosis 
or development; a retrograde theory.—4. In 
zool., habitually walking or swimming back- 
ward, as many animals: correlated with lateri- 
grade, gravigrade, saltigrade, ete.—5. In bot.: 
(a) Going backward in the order of specializa- 
tion, from a more to a less highly developed 
form: referring either to reversions of type or 
to individual monsters. (bt) Formerly used 
of hairs, in the sense of retrorse.—6. ogine 
ground; deteriorating; declining in strength or 
excellence. 


It is good for peinges, if they use ambitious men, to 
handle it so as they be still progressive and not retro- 


grade. Bacon, Ambition. 
7t. Contrary; opposed; opposite. 
For your intent 
In going back to school to Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 114. 
> From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistake. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 239. 
Retrograde cancer, a cancer which has become firmer 
and smaller, and so remains.— Retrograde develop- 
ment or metamorphosis, in biol.: (a) Degradation of the 
form or structure of an organism ; reduction of morpholo- 
gical character to one less specialized or more generalized, 
asin parasites. See parasitism. (b) Change of tissue or sub- 
stance from the more.complex to the simpler composi- 
tion; catabolism. See metamorphosis.— Retrograde im- 
itation or inversion, in contrapuntal music, imitation in 
which the subject or theme is repeated backward: usually 
marked recte e retro. Compare cancrizans.— Reversed 
retrograde imitation. See reversed. 
retrogradingly (ret’r6- or ré’tr6-gra-ding-li), 
adv. By retrograde movement. Imp. Dict. 
retrogress (re’tro-gres), n. [ς L. retrogressus, 
a retrogression (of the sun),<¢ retrogradi, pp. re- 
trogressus, 6ο backward: see retrograde.| Ret- 
rogradation; falling off; decline. [Rare. ] 
Progress in bulk, complexity, or activity involves retro- 
gress in fertility; and progress in fertility involves retro- 
gress in bulk, complexity, or activity. 
Η. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 327. 


retrogression (ré-trd-gresh’on), n. [= F. ré- 
trogression, as if < L. *retrogressio(n-), < retro- 
gradi, pp. retrogressus, go backward: see retro- 
grade.) 1. The act of going backward; retro- 

gradation. 
In the body politic . . . it is the stoppage of that pro- 


gress, and the commencement of retrogression, that alone 
would constitute decay. J. S. Mill, Logic, V. v. § 6. 


2. In astron., same as retrogradation.—3, In 
biol., backward development; degeneration ; 
retrograde metamorphosis. Whena plant, as it ap- 
proaches maturity, becomes less perfectly organized than 
might be expected from its early stages and known re- 
lationships, it is said to undergo retrogression. 

[< re- 


retrogressional (ré-trd-gresh’on-al), a. 
trogression + -al.| Pertaining to or character- 
ized by retrogression; retrogressive. 

IV. 30 
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Some of these [manipulations in glass-making], from a 
technical point of view, seem retrogressional. 
Pop. Sci. Mo,, XX XV. 23. 


retrogressive (ré-tro-gres’iv), a. [< retrogress 
+ -ἴυθ.] Going backward; retrograde; declin- 
ing in strength or excellence; degenerating. 
We must have discovery, and that by licensing the fash- 
ions of successive times, most of them defective, many 


retrogressive, a few on the path to higher use and beauty. 
The Century, ΧΧΙΧ.. 503. 


With regard to parasites, naturalists have long recog- 
nised what is called retrogressive metamorphosis ; and par- 
asitic animals are as a rule admitted to be instances of 
Degeneration. E. R. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 30. 

retrogressively (ré-trd-gres’iv-li), adv. Ina 
retrogressive manner; with retrogression or 
degeneration. 

retroinsular (ré-trd-in’si-lir), a. [< L. retro, be- 
hind, + insula, anisland: see insular, 5.] Situ- 
ated behind the insula.— Retroinsular convolu- 
tions, two or three convolutions behind the insula, and 
wholly within the fissure of Sylvius, Also called temporo- 
parietal convolutions. 

retrojection (ré-trd-jek’shon), n. [< L. retro, 
back, behind, + -jectio(n-), in comp., < jacere, 
throw: see jeti.] In med., the washing out of 
a cavity or canal from within outward. 

retrolingual (ré-tro-ling’gwal),a. [ς L. retro, 
back, behind, + lingua, tongue: see lingual. | 
Serving to retract the tongue. 

The muscular and elastic elements of the retrolingual 

membrane of the frog. Nature, XLI. 479. 

retrolocation (ré’tr6-16-ka’shon), η. [ς L. re- 
tro, back, + locatio(n-), location.] Same as 
retroposition. 

retromammary (ré-tro-mam’a-ri), a. [< L. re- 
tro, behind, + mamma, the breast: see mam- 
mary.] Situated behind the mammary gland: 
as, a retromammary abscess. 

retromingency (rée-tro-min’jen-si), n. [< re- 
tromingen(t) + -cy.] Backward urination; 
the habit of being retromingent, or the confor- 
mation of body which necessitates this mode 
of urinating. 

The last foundation [for the belief that hares are her- 
maphrodite] was retromingency. 

Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

retromingent (ré-tr6-min’jent), a.andn. [ς1.. 

retro, back, behind, + mingen(t-)s, ppr. of min- 

gere, urinate: see micturition. ] L. a. Urinat- 

ing backward; characterized by or exhibiting 
retromingency. 

The long penis has a mushroom-shaped glans, and the 


animal [rhinoceros] is retromingent. 
Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 362. 


II. ». A retromingent animal. 


Except it be in retromingents, and such as couple back- 

ward. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

retromingently (r6-tr6-min’jent-li), adv. So as 
to urinate backward; in a retromingent man- 
ner. Imp. Dict. 

retromorphosed (ré-tr6-mér’f6zd), a. [< retro- 
morphos-is + -ed2,] Characterized by or exhib- 
iting retromorphosis; affected by retrograde 
metamorphosis. 

retromorphosis (ré’tr6-mér-f6’sis), n. [NL., < 
L. retro, backward, + morphosis, q.v.] Retro- 
grade metamorphosis; catabolism. 

retroécular (ré-tro-ok’t-lir), a. [ς L. retro, 
back, behind, + oculus, eye.] Situated behind 
the eyeball; retrobulbar. 

retrodperative (ré-trd-op’e-ra-tiv), a. [< L. re- 
tro, back, + LL. operativus, operative.] Retro- 
active; retrospective in effect: as, a retrodp- 
erative decree. Kinglake. 

retroperitoneal (ré-tr6-per’i-t6-né’al), a. [ζ1.. 
retro, back, behind, + peritoneum, peritoneum. } 
Situated or occurring behind the peritoneum.— 
Retroperitoneal hernia, hernia of the intestine into 
the iliac fossa behind the peritoneum.— Retroperito- 
neal space, the space behind the peritoneum along the 
spine, occupied by the aorta, vena cava, and other struc- 
tures, with loose connective tissue. 

retropharyngeal (ré’tro-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [ζ1.. 
retro, back, + NL. pharynx, pharynx: see phar- 
ynx, pharyngeal.| Situated behind the ha hag 


—Retropharyngeal abscess, an abscess forming in 


the connective tissue behind the pharynx. 
Retropinna (ré-trd-pin’i), ». [NL., < L. retro, 
back, + pinna, a feather: see pinnal.] In 
ichth., agenus of Argentinidx. R. retropinnais 
known as the New Zealand smelt. 
ete he gent (r6’tro-po-zish’on), n. [ς L. re- 
tro, back, + positio(n-), position.] Displace- 
ment backward, but without flexion or version: 


α said of the uterus. 


retropulsion (ré-tro-pul’shon), ». [ς L. retro, 
back, + LL. pulsio(n-), a beating (pushing): 
see pulsion.] 1. A disorder of locomotion, seen 


retrospective 


sometimes in paralysis agitans, in which the pa- 
tient is impelled to run backward as if in the en- 
deavor to recover his balanee.—2, A pushing 
or foreing of the fetal head backward in labor. 

retropulsive (ré-tré-pul’siv), a. [< L. retro, 
back, + pulsus, pp. of pellere, drive, push, + 
-we. Cf. pulsive.] Driving back; repelling. 
Smart. 

retrorse (ré-trérs’), a. [< lL. retrorsus, con- 
tracted form of retroversus, bent or turned 
backward, ς retro, backward, + versus, pp. of 
vertere, turn: see verse.] 1. In hot. and zodl., 
turned back; directed backward; retral.—2. 
In ornith., turned in a direction the opposite of 
the usual one, without reference to any other 
line or plane; antrorse. See the quotation. 

Bristles or feathers thus growing forwards are called 
retrorse: here used in the sense of an ape direction 
from the lay of the general plumage; but they should 
properly be called antrorse. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 105. 
retrorsely (ré-trérs’li), adv. So as to be re- 
trorse; in a backward direction; retrad. 
retroserrate (ré-tré-ser’at), a. [< L. retro, 
back, + serratus, saw-shaped: see serrate.] In 
entom., armed with retrorse teeth; barbed, as 
the sting of a bee. 

retroserrulate (ré-tro-ser’é-lat), a. [ς L. re- 
tro, back, + NL. serrulatus, < serrula, a little 
saw: see serrulate.] In entom., finely retroser- 
rate; armed with minute retrorse teeth, as the 
stings of some hymenopters. | 

Retrosiphonata (ré-tr6-si-fd-na’ti), ». pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of retrosiphonatus: see retro- 
siphonate.| A primary group of ammonitoid 
cephalopods whose partitions around the si- 
phon were inclined backward, including the 
Goniatitide. 

Retrosiphonatz (16 -tr6 - si-f6-na’té), n. pl. 
[NL., fem. Fy of retrosiphonatus : see retrosi- 
phonate.| A subdivision of belemnitoid cepha- 
lopods whose phragmacone had the siphon and 
partitions around it directed backward, inelud- 
ing Belemnites and most other genera of the fam- 
ily Belemnitidez. 

retrosiphonate (ré-tr6-si’fd-nat), a. [<« NL. re- 
trosiphonatus, ς L. retro, back, + sipho(n-), 8 
siphon: see sephonate.] In conch., having the 
siphof and surrounding partitions directed 
backward, as in Goniatitide and most Belem- 
nitide. 

retrospect (ret’r6- or ré’tr6-spekt), v. 1. [« L. 
retrospectus, pp. (not used) of retrospicere, look 
back, < retro, backward, + specere, look: see 
spectacle.| To look back upon; consider ret- 
rospectively. [Rare.] 

I will not sully the whiteness of it [my life] (pardon ha 
vanity; I presume to call it so, on retrospecting it, regard- 
ing my intentions only), by giving way to an act of injus- 
tice. Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, IIT. lxxxviii. 

retrospect (ret’r6d- or ré’tro-spekt), m. [= Pg. 
retrospecto, < L. as if *retrospectus, < retrospi- 
cere, pp. retrospectus (not used), look back: see 
retrospect, v.| 1. The act of looking backward ; 
contemplation or consideration of the past; 
hence, a review or survey of past events. 

Most of us take occasion to sit still and throw away the 


time in our possession by retrospect on what is past. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 374. 


He reviewed that grand and melancholy story, he gave 
them to see through that pictured retrospect how it had 
been appointed to them to act in the final extremity of 
Greece. R. Choate, Addresses and Orations, p. 185. 


Hence—2, That to which one looks back; the 
past; a past event or consideration. — 
This Instrument is executed by you, your Son, and my 


Niece, which discharges me of all Retrospects. 
Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 


“Know you no song of your own land,” she said, 

** Not such as moans about the retrospect, 

But deals with the other distance and the hues 

Of promise; not a death’s-head at the wine.” 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


retrospection (ret-ro- or ré-trd-spek’shon), n. 
[< L. retrospectus, pp. (not used) of retrospicere, 
look back: see retrospect.] 1. The act of look- 
ing back on things past; reflection on the past. 

Drooping she bends o’er pensive Fancy’s urn, 
To trace the hours which never can return ; 
Yet with the retrospection loves to dwell, 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell ! 
Byron, Childish Recollections. 
2. The faculty of looking back on the past; 
recollection. 
Canst thou take delight in viewing 
This poor isle’s approaching ruin ; 
When thy retrospection vast 
Sees the glorious ages past? Swift. 

retrospective (ret-r6- or ré-trdé-spek’tiv), α. 

[= F. rétrospectif = Pg. retrospectivo; as retro- 


retrospective 


spect + -ive.] 1. Looking backward; consider- 
ing the past. 

In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why, 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 99. 

2. In law, retroactive; affecting matters which 
oceurred before it was adopted: as, a retro- 
spective act, law, or statute. In general, a penal 
statute, though expressed absolutely, is construed as ap- 
plying only to offenses committed after it is passed. See 
ex post facto. 

To annul by a retrospective statute patents which in 
Westminster Hall were held to be legally valid would 
have been simply robbery. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii. 


Every statute which takes away or impairs vested rights 
acquired under existing laws, or creates a new obligation, 
imposes a new duty, or attaches a new liability in respect 
to transactions or considerations already past, must be 
deemed retrospective. 

3. Capable of being looked back to; occurring 
in the past; bygone. 

I have sometimes wondered whether, as the faith of men 
in a future existence grew less confident, they might not 
be seeking some equivalent in the feeling of a retrospective 
duration, if not their own, at least that of their race. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

retrospectively (ret-r6- or ré-trd-spek’ tiv-li), 
adv. In retrospect; with reference to or with 
reflection upon the past; in law, ex post facto. 

The law may have been meant to act retrospectively, to 
prevent a question being raised on the interpellations of 
Bibulus. Froude, Cesar, p. 210. 

retrosternal (ré-tro-stér’nal), a. [< L. retro, 
back, behind, + NL. sternum, sternum.] Being 
behind the sternum. 

retrotarsal (ré-tro-tiir’sal), a. [< L. retro, be- 
hind, + NL. tarsus, the cartilage at the edges 
of the eyelids: see tarsal.] Being behind the 


tarsus of the eye.—Retrotarsal fold, the fornix of 
the conjunctiva. 


retrotracheal (ré-tro-tra’ké-al), a. [< L. retro, 
back, behind, + NL. trachea, trachea.] Being 
at the back of the trachea. 

retroussage (ré-tré-sazh’),». [F., < retrousser, 
turn up: see retroussé.| In the printing of 
etchings, a method of producing effective tone 
as in foregrounds, skies, or shadows, by skilful 
manipulation of ink in the parts to be treated, 
the ink being brought out from the filled lines, 
after careful wiping of the plate, by ‘‘ pumping” 
with a soft clot 

retroussé. (ré-tré-sa’), a. [F., pp. of retrous- 
ser, turn up, ς re- + trousser, tuck up, turn 
up: see truss.) Turned up, as the end of a 
nose; pug. 

The four examples of Rehoboam’s princes exhibit a more 
delicate and refined profile than any other type before us, 
and one has even a nose slightly retroussé. 

Anthropological Jour., XVII. 239. 


retro-uterine (ré-tro-i’te-rin),a. [= F. rétro- 
utérin, < L. retro, back, behind, + uterus, uterus: 
see uterine.] Situated behind the uterus. 
retrovaccinate (ré-tro-vak’si-nat),v.t. [< retro- 
+ vaccinate.| 1. Το vaccinate (a cow) with hu- 
man virus.— 2. To vaccinate with lymph from 
a cow which has been inoculated with vaccine 
matter from a human being. 
retrovaccination (ré-trd-vak-si-na’shon),n. [< 
retrovaceinate + -ion.|]° 1. Vaccination of a cow 
- with human virus.— 2. In med., the act of vac- 
cinating with lymph derived from a cow which 
has previously been inoculated with vaccine 
matter from the human subject; the act of 
passing vaccine matter through a cow. 
retrovaccine (ré-tro-vak’sin), n. [ς L. retro, 
back, + E. vaccine.| The virus produced by 
inoculating a cow with vaccine matter from the 
human subject. 
retroversion (ré-tro-vér’shon), η. [= F. rétro- 
version, < Li. retroversus (retrorsus), turned or 
bent backward, < retro, backward, + versio(n-), 
a turning: see version.] <A tilting or turning 
backward: as, retroversion of vertebral pro- 
cesses: especially applied in gynecology to an 
inclination of the uterus backward with the re- 
tention of its normal curve: opposed to ante- 
version. 
retrovert (ré-tr6-vért’), v.t. [ς L. retro, back- 
ward, + vertere, turn: see verse.| To turn back. 
retrovert (ré’trd-vért), n. [< retrovert, υ.] 
1. One who returns to his original creed. 
[Rare.] 
The goats, if they come back to the old sheep-fold, . . . 
are now, in pious phrase, denominated retroverts. 
F, Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 308. 
2. That which undergoes retroversion, as a part 
or organ of the body. 
retrovision (ré-tré-vizh’on), n. [< L. retro, 
backward, + visio(n-), vision: see vision.] The 
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act, process, or power of mentally seeing past 
events, especially such as have not come with- 
in one’s personal experience or observation. 
[Rare. } 
Clairvoyance or second sight, including prevision and 
retrovision. Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 387. 
retrude (ré-tréd’), v. t.; pret. and pp. retruded, 
ppr. retruding. [< L. retrudere, thrust back, « 
re-, back, + trudere, thrust: see threat. Cf. de- 
trude, extrude, intrude, obtrude, protrude.] To 
thrust back. 
The term of latitude is breadthlesse line ; 
A point the line doth manfully retrude 
From infinite processe. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, IT. ii. 6. 
retruset (ré-trés’), a. [< L. retrusus, pp. of re- 
trudere, thrust back: see retrude.] Hidden; 
abstruse. 


Let vs enquire no further into things retruse and hid 
than we have authoritie from the sacred Scriptures. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 50. 
retrusion (ré-tré’zhon), n. [ς L. retrusus, pp. 
of retrudere, thrust back: see retrude. Cf. tru- 
sion.| The act of retruding, or the state of be- 
ing retruded. 


In virtue of an endless re-motion or retrusion of the con- 


stituent cause. Coleridge. 
rettet, v. i. See retl, ret. 
rettery (ret’ér-i), n.; pl. retteries (-iz). [ς ret 


+ -ery.] A place where flax is retted. 

retti (ret’i), n. pl. [Also rettee, ruttee : < Hind. 
ratti, rati.} The hard smooth seeds of the red- 
bead vine, Abrus Abrus, used by East Indian 
jewelers and druggists for weights, and form. 
ing a standard. The weight so named varies in dif- 

ας ferent parts of India from less than 2 to nearly 4 troy grains. 

retting (ret’ing), π. [Verbal n. of reti, v.] 1. 
The process of steeping flax in open water, or 
its exposure, in thin layers, to dew, in which 
the woody part of the stalk is, by action of 
moisture and air, rendered easily separable 
from the fiber or harl. The principal change which 
the stalk undergoes is the conversion of insoluble pectose 
into soluble pectin, which is measurably removed by the 


water, and insoluble pectic acid, which is retained. Also 
called rotting. 


2. The place where this operation is carried 
on; arettery. Ure. 
retund (ré-tund’), v.¢. [< L. retundere, beat or 
pound back, blunt, dull (> It. retundere, dull, 
temper, = Sp. Pg. retundir, beat back, even up), 
< re-, back, + tundere, beat, strike. Cf. contund, 
contuse, intuse.| To blunt or turn, as the edge 
of a weapon; dull. 
This [the skull] is covered with skin and hair, which serve 
. . . to quench and dissipate the force of any stroke that 
shall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any weapon. 
Ray, Works of Creation. 


return! (ré-térn’), v. [ς ME. returnen, retornen, 
retournen, ς OF. returner, retorner, retourner, F. 
retourner = Pr. Sp. Pg. retornar = It. ritornare, 
< ML. retornare, turn back, return, < L. re-, back, 
+ tornare, turn: see turn.| 1. trans. 1. To turn 

back. (a) To restore to a former position by turning. 
We seeke .. . [the turtles] in the nights, where we 
finde them on shore, we turne them upon their backs, till 
the next day we fetch them home, for they can never re- 

turne themselves. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IT. 273. 


(6) To fold back; turn or roll over, as a thing upon itself. 


The attire of masquers was alike in all, .. . the colours 
azure and silver, but returned on the top with a scroll and 
antique dressing of feathers. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness, 


(ο) To reverse the position or direction of; turn backward. 


Then dead through great affright 
They both nigh were, and each bad other flye: 
Both fled attonce, ne ever backe retourned eye. 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. iii. 19. 


2. To cast back; reflect; reécho. 


In our passage we went by that famous bridge over ye 
Marne, where that renowned echo returnes the voice of a 
good singer 9 or 10 times. Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1644. 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the sound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 264. 
91, To turn over; revolve. 


Retournyngein hir soule ay up and doun 
The wordes of this sodeyn Diomede. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1023. 


4. Tosend back; cause to go back to a former 
place. 


Returninge his shyppes towarde the West, he [Columbus] 
found a more holesome ayre, and (as God woulde) came at 
the length to a lande well inhabyted. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 35). 
Say that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is return’d, 
Unheard ; what then? Shak., Cor., v. 1. 42. 
Cyrus, with relenting pity mov’d, 
Return’d them happy to the land they lov’d. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 76. 


return 


5+. To take with one when going back; bring 
or carry back. 

The commodities which they returned backe were Silks, 
Chamlets, Rubarbe, Malmesies, Muskadels, and other 
wines. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 96. 
6. To give back; restore. 


If she will return me my jewels, I will give over my suit, 
and repent my unlawful solicitation. 
Shak., Othello, iv. 2. 200. 


Restore, restore Eurydice to life; 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife! 
Pope, Ode for Music. 
7. To give in repayment, requital, or recom- 
pense; make a return of: as, to return good 
for evil. 
The Lord shall return thy wickedness upon thine own 
head. 1 Ki. ii. 44. 


When, for some trifling present, you have bid me 
Return so much, I have shook my head and wept. 
Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 146. 


Thanks, 
The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return him nothing else. 
Milton, P. Β., iii. 129. 
8. To make a return for; repay; requite: as, 
to return kindness by ingratitude; to return a 
loan; to return a call.—9Q. To give back in re- 
sponse ; reply. 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us that his powers are not yet ready 
To raise so great a siege. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 3. 46. 
It was three moneths after ere hee returned vs any an- 
swer. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 14. 


All the host of hell 
With deafening shout return’d them loud acclaim. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 520. 
But Death returns an answer sweet: 
“My sudden frost was sudden gain.” 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxxi. 
10. To retort. 


Even in his throat — unless it be the king — 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 5. 57. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me that 
I affect to be thought more impartial than lam. Dryden. 
11. To bring back and make known; report, 
tell, or communicate. 

And Moses returned the words of the people unto the 

rd. Ex. xix. 8. 

Let the trumpets sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 122. 
12. To report officially; render as an official 
statement or account: as, to return a list of 
killed and wounded after a battle. 

The borough members were often returned by the same 
sealers as the knights of the shire: not that they were 
chosen by them, but that the return was certified by 
their authority. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 421. 
19. In law, to bring or send back, as a process 
or other mandate, to the tribunal whence it is- 
sued, with a short statement (usually indorsed 
on the process) by the officer to whom it is- 
sued, and who returns it, stating what he has 
done under it, or why he has done nothing: 
as, to return an execution non est inventus; to 
return a commission with the depositions taken 
under it. The return is now usually made by filing 


the paper in the clerk’s office, instead of by presenting it 
on a general return-day in open court. 


14. To send; transmit; convey; remit. 

Instead of a ship, he should levy money and return the 
same to the treasurer for His Majesty’s use. Clarendon. 
15. To elect as a member of Congress or of 
Parliament. 


Upon the election of a new Parliament . . . Boling- 
broke was not returned. Goldsmith, Bolingbroke. 
In fact, only one papist had been returned to the Irish 


Parliament since the Restoration. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


16. To yield; give a return or profit of. 


I more then wonder they haue not fiue hundred Sal- 
uages to worke for them towards their generall mainte- 
nance, and as many more to returne some content and 
satisfaction to the Aduenturers. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 107. 
17. In card-playing, to lead back, as a suit pre- 
viously led; respond to by a similar lead: as, 
to return a iead or & suit. 

At the end of every hand, Miss Bolo wouldinquire .. . 
why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that diamond or led 
the club. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 
=Syn. Return, Restore (see restorel), render. 

. intrans. 11. To turn back. 

The Saisnes were grete and stronge, and bolde and 
hardy, and full of grete prowesse, and often thei returned 
vpon hem that hem pursued. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), iii. 597. 
2. To come back; come or go back to a former 
place or position: as, to return home. 

As water that doun renneth ay, 


But never droppe returne may. 
Rom., of the Rose, 1. 384. 








return 


Thursday, the vij Day of May, we retornyed by the same 
watir of Brent to Venese ageyne. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 9. 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 80. 
She was so familiarly receiv’d [in heaven] 
As one returning, not as one arriv’d. 
Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 133. 
3. To go or come back to a former state; pass 
back; in general, to come by any process of re- 
trogression. 
The sea returned to his strength when the morning ap- 
peared. Ex. xiv. 27. 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth into dust. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 232. 
4. To come again; come a second time or re- 
peatedly; repeat a visit. 


Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return! 
Milton, P. L., viii. 651. 


So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 
Shenstone, A Pastoral Ballad, i. 5. 
5. To appear or begin again after a periodical 
revolution. 


The wind returneth again according to his circuits. 


Eccles. i. 6. 
Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 41. 
6. To revert; come back to the original pos- 
sessor; hence, to fall to the share of a person; 
become the possession of either a previous or 
a new owner. 
In the year of the jubile the field shall return unto him 
of whom it was bought. Lev. xxvii. 24. 
Had his necessity meade use of me, 
I would have put my wealth into donation, 
And the best half should have return’d to him. 
Shak., T. of A., iii. 2. 91. 
7. Togo back in thought or speech; come back 
to a previous subject of consideration; recur. 
Now will I retourne azen, or I procede ony ferthere, for 
to declare zou the othere weyes, that drawen toward 
Babiloyne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 53. 


But to return to the verses: did they please you? 
hak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 156. 
8. To reappear; come back before the mind. 


The scenes and forms of death with which he had been 
familiar in Naples returned again and again before his 
eyes. J. H. Shorthouse, Johu Inglesant, xxxvi. 
9. To make reply; retort. 


A plain-spoken and possibly high-thinking critic might 
here perhaps return upon me with my own expressions. 
Scribner’s Mag., IV. 126. 


10. To yield a return; give a value or profit. 


[ Rare. ] 
Ὃ ος 25. men and boies to euery Barke. they will 
make 5000. persons, whose labours returne yeerely to 
about 135000. pound sterling. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, ΤΙ. 246. 
11. In fencing, to give a thrust or cut after 
»parrying a sword-thrust. 
return! (ré-térn’),. [<ME. return; ef. OF. re- 
tor, retur, retour, F. retour = Pr. retorn = Sp. Pg. 
retorno = 10. ritorno; from the verb: see returnt, 
v.,and ef. retour.) 1. The act of sending, bring- 
ing, rendering, or restoring to a former place, 
position, owner, or state; the act of giving back 
in requital, recompense, retort, or response; 
election, as of a member of Congress or of Par- 
lament; also, the state of being returned. See 
return, συ. t. 
111 pawn my victories, all 
My honours to you, upon his good returns. 
Shak., T. of Α., iii. 5. 82. 


Once the girl gave me a pair of beaded moccasons, in 
return, I suppose, for my bread and cider. 
S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 4. 


2. The act of going or coming back; resump- 
tion of a former place, position, state, condi- 
tion, or subject of consideration; recurrence, 
reappearance, or reversion. See returnl, v. i. 


At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come 
up against thee. 1 ΚΙ. xx. 22. 
In our returnes we visited all our friends, that reioyced 

much at our Victory against the Manahocks. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 188. 


To continue us in goodness there must be iterated re- 
turns of misery. Sir Τ, Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 11. 


The regular return of genial months, 
And renovation of a faded world. 


Cowper, Task, vi. 123. 
3. That which is returned. (a) That which is given 
in repayment or requital ; a reccmpense; a payment; a 
remittance. 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 160. 


They export honour, and make him a return in envy. 
Bacon, Followers and Friends. 
392 
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Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy? 
Hard recompense, unsuitable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence! 
Milton, P. R., iii, 182, 
(6) Profit, as arising from labor, effort, exertion, or use; 
advantage ; a profitable result. 

The fruit which comes from the many days of recrea- 
tion and vanity is very little; .. . but from the few hours 
we spend in prayer and the exercises of a pious life the 
return is great. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, i., Int. 

Just Gods! shall all things yield returns but love? 
Pope, Autumn, 1. 76. 
(c) A response ; areply; an answer. 
Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 127. 


They neither appeared, nor sent satisfying reasons for 
their absence; but in stead thereof, many insolent, proud, 
railing, opprobrious returns, 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 204. 
(d) A report; aformal or official account of an action per- 
formed or a duty discharged, or of facts, statistics, and 
the like; especially, in the plural, a set of tabulated sta- 
tistics prepared for general information: as, agricultural 
returns; census returns; election returns. The return of 
members of Parliament is, strictly speaking, the return by 
the’sheriff or other returning officer of the writ addressed 
to him, certifying the election in pursuance of it. 


No note was taken of the falsification of election returns, 
or the dangers peculiar to elective governments. 
Bancroft, Hist. Const., IT. 150. 


Accordingly in some of the earlier returns it is possible 
that the sheriff, or the persons who joined with him in 
electing the knights of the shire, elected the borough 
members also. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 422. 


But a fairly adequate instrument of calculation is sup- 
plied by the Registrar-General’s marriage-returns. 
Quarterly Rev., CXLYV. 50. 


(e) In fencing, a thrust or cut given in answer to a sword- 
thrust: a more general term for riposte, which has a spe- 
cific meaning, signifying the easiest and quickest return 
stroke available under given circumstances. 


4. In law: (a) The bringing or sending back 
of a process or other mandate to the tribunal 
whence it issued, with a short statement (usu- 
ally indorsed on the process) by the officer to 
whom it issued, and who returns it, stating 
what he has done under it, or why he has done 
nothing. The return is now usually made by 
filing the process, with indorsed certificate, in 
the clerk’s office. (b) The official certificate so 
indorsed. (ο) The day on which the terms of 
a process or other mandate require it to be re- 
turned. See return-day. 

I must sit to bee kild, and stand to kill my selfe! I 
could vary it not so little as thrice ouer agen; ’tas some 
eight returnes like Michelmas Terme ! 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, v. 1. 
5. pl. A light-colored mild-flavored kind of to- 
bacco.— 6. In arch., the continuation of a 
molding, projection, etc.,in an opposite or dif- 





Returned Molding.— From ay of a Romanesque Church at Agen, 
rance. 


ferent direction; also, a side or part which falls 
away from the front of any straight work. As 
a feature of a molding, it is usual at the termi- 
nation of the dripstone or hood of a window or 
door. 

I understand both these sides to be not only returns, but 
parts of the front. Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 
7. The air which ascends after having passed 
through the working in a coal-mine.—8. In 
milit. engin., a short branch gallery for the re- 
ception of empty trucks. It enables loaded 
trucks to pass.— 9. In music, same as reprise, 5. 
—Clause of return, in Scots law. See clause.—False 
return, See false.—Return request, in the postal sys- 
tem of the United States, a request, printed or written on 
the envelop of a letter, that, if not delivered within a cer- 
tain time, it be returned to the writer’s address, which is 
given.— Return of a mine, in fort., a short gallery per- 
pendicular to a main gallery.— Return of a trench, a 


part of a branch of a trench projecting in the rear of its 
junction with the consecutive branch. 


return? (ré-térn’), v. [< re- + turn.] To turn 
again: as, to turn and return. Also written 
distinctively re-turn. 
Face. O, you must follow, sir, and threaten him tame: 
He'll turn again else. 
Καθ. I'll re-turn him then. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 
returnability (ré-tér-na-bil’i-ti), m. [ς return- 
able + -ity (see -bility).] The character of be- 
ing returnable. 


returning-board (ré-tér’ning-bdrd), n. 


return-match (ré-térn’mach), n. 


returnment (ré-térn’ment), n. 


return-piece (ré-térn’pés), 4. 


return-shock (ré-térn’shok), Λι. 





return-tag 


returnable (ré-tér’na-bl), a. [< return] + -able.] 


1. Capable of being returned. 
Sins that disceit is ay returnable, 
Of very force it is agreable 
That therwithall be done the recompence. 
Wyatt, Abused Lover. 
2. In law, legally required to be returned, de- 
livered, given, or rendered: as, a writ or pre- 
cept returnable at a certain day; a verdict re- 
turnable to the court. 
It may be decided in that court where the verdict is 
returnable. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Common Law of Eng., xii. 
return-alkali (ré-térn’al’ka-li), π. In the 
manufacture of prussiate of potash (see prus- 
siate) on a large seale, the salt obtained from 
the résidual mother-liquor, which, after the lix- 
iviation of the calcined cake, the second erys- 
tallization, and second concentration, yet con- 


tains about 70 per cent. of potassium carbonate. 
The salts crystallizing out are also called blue salts. They 
are utilized by mixing them with the charge for another 
calcining process. 


return-ball (ré-térn’b4l), n. A ball used as 
a plaything, held by an elastic string which 
causes it to return to the hand from which it is 
thrown. 

return-bead (ré-térn’béd), n. Inarch.andcarp., 
a double-quirk bead following an angle, and 
presenting the same profile on each face of the 
stuff. Also called bead and double quirk. See 
cut under bead. 

return-bend (ré-térn’bend), π. A pipe-coupling 
in the shape of the letter U, used for joining 
the ends of two pipes in making pipe-coils, 
heat-radiators, ete.—Open return-bend, a return- 
bend having its branches separated in the form of the 


letter V. It differs from a closed return-bend in that the 
latter has its branches in contact. 


return-cargo (ré-téern’ kir’ go), π. A cargo 
brought back in return for or in place of mer- 
chandise previously sent out. 

return-check (ré-térn’chek), η. <A ticket for 
readmission given to one of the audience who 
leaves a theater between the acts. 

return-crease (ré-térn’krés),n. See creasel, 2. 

return-day (rée-térn’da), n. In law: (a) The 
day fixed by legal process for the defendant to 
appear in court, or for the sheriff to return the 
process and his proceedings, or both. (b) A 
day in a term of court appointed for the return 
of all processes. 

returner (ré-tér’nér), κα. [ς returnl + -erl.] 
One who or that which returns. 

The chapmen that give highest for this [bullion from 
Spain] are. . . those who can make most profit by it; 
and those are the returners of our money, by exchange, 
into those countries where our debts . . . make a need 
of it. Locke, Obs. on Encouraging the Coining of Silver. 

In 
some of the United States, a board consisting 
of certain designated State officers, who are by 
law empowered to canvass and declare returns 
of elections held within the State. 


returning-officer (ré-tér’ning-of’i-sér), n. 1. 


The officer whose duty it is to make returns of 
writs, precepts, juries, ete.—2. The presiding 
officer at an election, who returns the persons 
duly elected. 


returnless (ré-térn’les), a. [< return + -less.] 


Without return; admitting no return. [Rare.] 
But I would neuer credit in you both 
Least cause of sorrow, but well knew the troth 
Of this thine owne returne; though all thy friends 
I knew, as well should make returniesse ends. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xiii. 
A second 
match or trial played by the same two sets of 
opponents. 
For this year the Wellesburn return-match and the 
Marylebone match played at Rugby. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown’s School-Days, ii. 8. 
[ς return! + 
-ment.| The act of returning; a return; a going 
back. [Rare.] 
Sometimes we yeeled; but, like a ramme, 
That makes returnment to redouble strength, 
Then fore’d them yeeld. 
Heywood, If you Know not me (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 
[I. 349). 
Theat., 8 piece 
of scenery forming an angle of a building. | 
An electric 
shock, due to the action of induction, sometimes 
felt when a sudden discharge of electricity 
takes place in the neighborhood of the observer, 
as in the case of a lightning-flash. 


return-tag (ré-térn’tag), . A tag attached to 


a railway-car, usually by slipping it on to the 
shackle of the seal, serving as evidence of the 
due arrival of the car, or as a direction to what 


return-tag 


si the car is to be returned. Car-Builder’s 

ict. 

return-ticket (ré-térn’tik’et), n. A ticket is- 
sued by a railway or steamboat company, 
coach proprietors, and the like, for a journey to 
some point and return {ο the place of starting, 
generally at a reduced charge. 

An excursion opposition steamer was advertised to start 
for Boulogne—fares, half-a-crown; return-tickets, four 
shillings. Mrs. H. Wood, Mildred Arkell, xx. 

return-valve (ré6-térn’valv),n. A valve which 
opens to allow reflux of a fluid under certain 
conditions, as in the case of overflow. 

retuse (ré-tis’), a. [= F. rétus, < L. retusus, 
blunted, dull, pp. of retwnder, 
blunt, dull: see retund.] 1. In 
bot., obtuse at the apex, with a 
broad and very shallow sinus re- 
entering: as, a retuse leaf.— 2. In 
zool,, ending in an obtuse sinus. 

Retzia (ret’si-i), π. [NL. (King, 
1850), named after Retzius, a natu- 
ralist.] A genus of brachiopods, 
typical of the subfamily Letziine. Species 
of the genus Retzia existed in the Devonian 
seas. 

Retziine (ret-si-i/né), n. pl. [NL., < Retzia + 
-inz.| A subfamily of arthropomatous brachio- 
pods, mostly referred to the family Athyride. 
Externally they are ribbed and internally 
bear spirals. 

Reuchlinian (roich-lin’i-an), a. [< Reuchlin (see 
def.) + -ian.] Pertaining or relating to Johann 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), a celebrated German 


classical scholar.—Reuchlinian pronunciation. 
See pronunciation. 


reul!t, x. An obsolete form of rulel. 

reul?, v. i. Same as rule2. Halliwell. 

reulet,”.andv. A Middle English form of rule}, 

reulichet, a. A Middle English form of ruly1. 

reulyt, a. A Middle English form of ruly1, ruly2. 

reume!}, . A Middle English form of realm. 

reume?}, x. An obsolete form of δι]. 

reumourt,”. A Middle English form of rumor. 
Cath. Ang., p. 306. 

reune (ré-tin’), v.; pret. and pp. reuned, ppr. 
reuning. [< OF. reunir, F. réunir = Sp. Pg. reu- 
nir = It. riunire, < ML. reunire, make one again, 
unite again, ς L. re-, again, + wnire, unite: see 
unite.) I, trans. To reunite, bring into reu- 
nion and coherence. [Obsolete or rare.] 

It pleased her Maiestie to call this Country of Wingan- 

oa, Virginia, by which name now you are to vnderstand 
how it was planted, disolued, reuned, and enlarged. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 85. 

II. intrans.. To be reunited; specifically, to 

hold areunion. [American college slang. 

reunient (ré-ii’nient), a. [< ML. reunien(t-)s, 
ppr. of reunire: see reune.] Uniting or con- 
necting: as, the reunient canal of the ear, or 
canalis reuniens (which see, under candlis). 

reunification (ré-ti’ni-fi-ka’shon), n. [< re- + 
unification.) The act of reunifying, or redu- 
cing to unity; a state of reunion or reconcilia- 
tion, 

No scientific progress is possible unless the stimulus of 
the original unification is strong enough to clasp the dis- 
cordant facts and establish a reunification. 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 619. 
unify (ré-i’ni-fi), v. ¢. [ς re- + unify.] To 
bring back to a state of unity or union. 
reunion (ré-a’nyon), n._[< OF, reunion, F, ré- 
union = Sp. reunion = Pg. reunido, < ML. reu- 
nire, make one again, reunite: see reune. Cf. 
union.] 1. The act of reuniting, or bringing 
back to unity, juxtaposition, concurrence, or 
harmony; the state of being reunited. 
She, that should all parts to reunion bow; 
She, that had all magnetic force alone 


To draw and fasten sundered parts in one. 
Donne, Funeral Elegies, Anatomy of the World. 
“The reunion, in a single invoice, of various parcels, 
every one of which does not amount to $20, but which in 
the aggregate exceed that quantity,” remains subject to 
the tax. Pop. Sci. Μο,, ΧΧΙΧ. 294. 
Mére Marchette struggled a moment, as if she could not 
yield to anything which delayed her reunion with Pierre. 
The Century, XL. 948. 


Specifically—2. A meeting, assembly, or so- 
cial gathering of familiar friends or associates 
after separation or absence from one another: 
as, a family reunion; a college reunion.—order 
of the Reunion, an order founded by Napoleon in 1811 to 
commemorate the union of Holland with France. The 
badge was a silver star of twelve points, having the spaces 
filled with rays of gold, the whole surmounted by an im- 
perial crown bearing the name Napoléon. 

Teunite (ré-a-nit’),v. [<re-+ unite. Cf. reune.] 
a trans. 1. To unite again; join after separa- 

on. 





Retuse Leaf of 
Salix retusa. 
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By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 85. 


I wander here in vain, and want thy hand 
To guide and re-unite me to my Lord. 
Rowe, Ambitious Stepmother, v. 2. 


At length, after many eventful years, the associates, so 
long parted, were reunited in Westminster Abbey. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
2. To reconcile after variance. 


A patriot king will not despair of reconciling and re- 

uniting his subjects to himself and to one another. 
Bolingbroke, Of a Patriot King. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To be united again; join and 
cohere again. 

Yet not for this were the Britans dismaid, but reunite- 
ing the next day fought with such a courage as made it 
hard to decide which way hung the Victorie. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

reunitedly (ré-i-ni’ted-li), adv. In a reunited 
manner. 

reunitiont (ré-i-nish’on), n. [< reunite + -ion.] 

A second or repeated uniting; reunion. [Rare. ] 

I believe the resurrection of the body, and its reunition 
with the soul. 

Knatchbull, On the New Testament Translation, p. 93. 

reunitive (ré-i’ni-tiv), a. [< reunite + -ive.] 

Causing reunion; tending toward or character- 
ized by reunion. [Rare. ] 

Noon-time of a Sunday in a New England country town 
used to be, and even now is, a social and reunitive epoch 
of no small interest. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 14. 

reurge (ré-érj’), ο. t «=[< re- + urge.] Tourge 
again. 

reus (ré’us), n.; pl. ret (-i). [ς L. reus, m., rea, 
f., orig. a party to an action, plaintiff or de- 
fendant, afterward restricted to the party ac- 
cused, defendant, prisoner, etc.; also, a debtor 
(2 It. reo, wicked, bad, = Sp. Pg. reo, a erimi- 
nal, defendant), ζ res, a cause, action: see res. ] 
In law, a defendant. 

reuse (ré-uiz’), v. ¢. 
again. ‘ 

It appears that large quantities of domestic distilled 

spirits are being placed upon the market as imported 
spirits and under reused imported spirit stamps. 
Report of Sec. of Treasury, 1886, I. 462. 
reuse (ré-us’), π. [< re- + use, n.] Repeated 
use; use a second time. 

The waste liquor is collected, and made up to the first 

strength for re-use. Workshop Receipts, 24 ser., p. 31. 
reutilize (ré-i'til-iz), v. t [« re- + utilize.] 
To utilize again; make use of a second time. 
Also spelled reutilise. 

After the white cells have lived their life and done their 
work, portions of their worn-out carcases may be reutil- 
ised in the body as nutriment. Lancet, Νο. 9447, p. 585. 

reutter (ré-ut’ér), ο. t. [< re- + utter.] To 
utter again. 
The truth of Man, as by God first spoken, 
Which the actual generations garble, 
Was re-uttered. 
μα Browning, Old Pictures in Florence, st. 11. 
rev. An abbreviation of (a) [cap.] Revelation ; 
(0) revenue ; (ο) reverend ; (d) review ; (e) revolu- 
tion; (f) revised; (g) reverse. 
revalenta (rev-a-len’tii), nm. [NL., transposed 
from ervalenta, < NL. Ervum Lens: see Lrvum 
and Lens.| The commercial name of lentil- 
meal, introduced as a food for invalids. In 
full, revalenta Arabica, Also ervalenta. [Eng.] 
revalescence (rev-a-les’ens), n. [< revalescen(t) 
+ -ce.] The state of being revalescent. [Rare.] 

Would this prove that the patient’s revalescence had 

been independent of the medicines given him? Coleridge. 

revalescent (rev-a-les’ent), a [ς L. revales- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of revalescere, grow well again, 
¢ re-, again, + valescere, grow well: see con- 
valescent.] Beginning to grow well. [Rare.] 
Imp. Dict. 

revaluation (ré-val-i-a’shon),n. [< revalue + 
-ation.| A repeated valuation. 

revalue (ré-val’i), v. t. [ς re- + value.] To 
value again. 

revamp (ré-vamp’), v.t. [ς re- + vamp.] To 
vamp, mend, or patch up again; rehabilitate; 
reconstruct. 


Thenceforth he [Carlyle] has done nothing but revamp 
his telling things; but the oddity has become always 
odder, the paradoxes always more paradoxical, 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 140. 


Therevamping of our own writings . . . after an inter- 
val so long that the mental status in which we composed 
them is forgotten, and cannot be conjured up and revivi- 
fied, is a dangerous experiment. 

Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxi. 447. 


A Middle English form of reave. 


[< re- + use, v.] To use 


revelt, v. 
Chaucer. 

reve*t, η. A Middle English form of reevel. 

reve} (τν), v.i. [< F. réver, OF. resver, dream: 
see ravel.] To dream; muse. 


reveille 
I reved all night what could be the meaning of such a 
message. Memoirs of Marshall Keith. 


reveal (ré-vél’), v. 4. [Early mod. E. revele, < 
OF. reveler, F. révéler = Pr. Sp. Pg. revelar = 
It. revelare, rivelare, < L. revelare, unveil, draw 
back a veil, < re-, back, + velare, veil, < velum, 
a veil: see veil.) 1. To discover; expose to 
sight, recognition, or understanding; disclose; 

divulge; make known. 
I had... well played my first act, assuring myself 


that under that disguisement I should find opportunity to 
reveal myself. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


I have not revealed it yet to any Soul breathing, but now 
I'll tell your Excellency, and so fell a relating the Passage 
in Flanders, Howell, Letters, I. iv. 28. 


While in and out the verses wheel, 
The wind-caught robes trim feet reveal. 
Lowell, Dobson’s “Old World Idylls.” 
Specifically — 2. To disclose as religious truth; 
divulge by supernatural means; make known 
by divine ageney. 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. Rom. i. 18. 
No Man or Angel can know how God would be worship’t 
and serv’d unless God reveal it. Milton, True Religion. 
I call on the souls who have left the light 
Ίο reveal their lot. 
Whittier, My Soul and I. 
3. In metaph., to afford an immediate know- 
ledge of. 
Such is the fact of perception revealed in consciousness. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Edinburgh Ἐεν., Oct., 1830. 
=Syn. To unveil, uncover, communicate, show, impart. 
reveal (ré-vél’), π. [< reveal, v.] 11. A re- 
vealing; disclosure. 
In nature the concealment of secret parts is the same 
in both sexes, and the shame of their reveal equal. 
Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 
2. In arch., one of the vertical faces of a win- 
dow-opening or a doorway, included between 
the face of the wall and that of the window-or 
door-frame, when such frame is present. 
revealable (ré-vé’la-bl), a. [< reveal + -able.] 
Capable of being revealed. 

I would fain learn why treason is not as revealable as 
heresy? Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 11. 108. 
revealableness (ré-vé’la-bl-nes), n. Thestate 
or character of being revealable. Imp. Dict. 
revealed (ré-véld’), p.a. 1. Brought to light; 
disclosed; specifically, made known by direct 

divine or supernatural agency. 
Scripture teacheth all supernatural revealed truth, with- 
out the knowledge whereof salvation cannot be attained. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 
Undoubtedly the revealed law is of infinitely more au- 
thenticity than that moral system which is framed by 
ethical writers, and denominated the natural law. 
Blackstone, Com., Int., § 2. 
2. In entom., not hidden under other parts.— 
Revealed alitrunk, the posterior part of the thorax or 
alitrunk when it is not covered by elytra, hemielytra, or 
tegmina, as in Hymenoptera, Diptera, etc.— Revealed 
religion, See religion, and evidences of Christianity (un- 
der Christianity). 
revealer (ré-vé’lér), π. One who reveals or 
discloses; one who or that which brings to 
light, shows, or makes known. 


A Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets. ‘Dan. ii. 47. 


He brought a taper; the revealer, light, 
Exposed both crime and criminal to sight. 


den. 
revealment (ré-vél’ment), π. [< reveal + 
-ment.] The act of revealing; revelation. 
[ Rare. ] 


This is one reason why he permits so many heinous im- 
pieties to be concealed here on earth, because he intends 
to dignify that day with the revealment of them. 

South, Sermons, VII. xiii. 
revehent (ré’vé-hent), a. [ς L. revehen(t-)s, 
ppr. of revehere, carry back, ¢ re-, back, + ve- 
here, carry: see vehicle.) Carrying forth; tak- 
ing away; efferent: applied in anatomy to sun- 
dry vessels: opposed to advehent. 
reveille (re-val’ye,.sometimes rev-e-1é’), x. 
[Also formerly revelly, ravelly, orig. reveillez, < 
F, réveillez, short for réveillez-vous, awake, 
impv. pl. of réveiller, OF. resveiller, awake, < 
re-, again, + -es- (L. ex-) + veiller, ¢ L. vigilare, 
wateh, wake: see vigilant. The F. réveil, 
awaking, alarm, hunt’s-up, reveille, is a dis- 
tinct formation, from the verb.] Milit. and 
naval, the beat of a drum, bugle-sound, or 
other signal given about break of day, to give 
notice that it is time for the soldiers or sailors 
to rise and for the sentinels to forbear chal- 
lenging. 


Sound a reveille, sound, sound, 
The warrior god is come | 
Dryden, Secular Masque, |. 68. 








revel 


revel! (rev’el), n. [ς ME. revel, reevel, revell, 
< OF. revel (= Pr. revel), pride, rebellion, sport, 
jest, disturbance, disorder, delay, < reveler, re- 
beller, Ε'. rebeller, rebel, revolt, = Sp. rebelar = 
Pg. rebellar = It. ribellare, rebellare, < L. rebel- 
lare, rebel: see rebel, v. Hence, by contraction, 
rule2.] 1. A merrymaking; a feast or festivity 
characterized by boisterous jollity; a carouse; 

hence, mirth-making in general; revelry. 
Whan thei com in to the town theifonde. . . ladyes 
and maydenes carolinge and daunsinge, and the most reu- 

ell and disport that myght be made. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 448. 
Reuelle amanges thame was full ryfe. 

Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 106). 


The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxii. 5. 

2. Specifically —(a) A kind of dance or chorie 
performance often given in connection with 
masques or pageants; a dancing procession or 
entertainment: generally used in the plural. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 


Are melted into air, into thin air. 
Shak. , ‘Tempest, iv. 1. 148. 
We use always to have revels; which is indeed dan- 
cing, and makes an excellent shew in truth. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 2. 
The Revels were dances of a more free and general na- 
ture —that is, not immediately connected with the story 
of the piece under representation. In these many of the 
nobility of both sexes took part, who had previously been 
spectators. The Revels, it appears from other passages, 

were usually composed of galliards and corantos. 
- Gifford, Note on B. Jonson’s Masque of Lethe. 


(0) An anniversary festival to commemorate 
the dedication of achurch; a wake. Halliwell. 
—Master of the revels, Same as lord of misrule (which 


see, under dord).=Syn. 1. Debauch, Spree, etc. See ca- 
rousall, 


revel! (rev’el), v.; pret. and pp. reveled or re- 
velled, ppr. reveling or revelling. [ς ME. revelen, 
reevelen, < OF. reveler, also rebeller, rebel, be 
riotous: see revell, n. The E. verb follows the 
noun.] JI, intrans. 1. To hold or take part in 
revels; join in merrymaking; indulge in bois- 
terous festivities; carouse. 


See! Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Shak., J. C., ii. 2. 116. 


2. To dance; move with a light and dancing 


step; frolic. 


Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 985. 
8. To act lawlessly; wanton; indulge one’s 
inclination or caprice. 
His father revell’d in the heart of France, 
And tamed the king, and made the dauphin stoop. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 150. 


The Nabob was revelling in fancied security: . . . it 
had never occurred to him. . . that the English would 
dare to invade his dominions. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
4. To take great pleasure; feel an ardent and 
keen enjoyment; delight. 

Our kind host so revelled in my father’s humour that he 
was incessantly stimulating him to attack him. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, vii. 

II.+ trans. To spend in revelry. 

An age of pleasures revell’d out comes home 
At last, and ends in sorrow. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 3. 
revel’}, v. t. [= It. revellere, draw away, < L. 
revellere, pp. revulsus, pluck or pull back, tear 
out, off, or away, < re-, back, + vellere, pluck. 
Cf. αυεῖ, convulse, revulsion.] To draw back or 
away; remove. 

Those who miscarry escape by their flood revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harvey. 

reve-land} (rév’land), n. [ME., repr. AS. ge- 
réf-land, tributary land (sundor-geref-land, pe- 
culiar tributary land), ς geréfa, reeve, + land, 
land: see reevel and land.] In Anglo-Saxon 
law, such land as, having reverted to the king 
after the death of his thane, who had it for 
life, was not afterward granted out to any by 
the king, but remained in charge upon the ac- 
count of the reeve or bailiff of the manor. 

revelatet (rev’6-lat), υ. t. [ς L. revelatus, pp. 
of revelare, reveal, disclose: see reveal.] To 
reveal. Imp. Dict. 

revelation (rev-6-la’shon), n. [ς ME. revela- 
cioun, < OF. revelation, revelacion, F. révélation 
= Pr. revelacio = Sp. revelacion = Pg. revelagdo 
= It. rivelazione, revelation, ς LL. revelatio(n-), 
an uncovering, a revealing, ς L. revelare, pp. 
revelatus, reveal: see reveal.| 1. The actof re- 
vealing. (a) The disclosing, discovering, or making 
known to others what was before unknown to them. 


It was nothing short of a new revelation, when Scott 
turned back men’s eyes on their own past history and 
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national life, and showed them there a field of human 
interest and poetic creation which long had lain neglected. 
J.C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 104. 
(6) The act of revealing or communicating religious truth, 
especially by divine or supernatural means. 
The book of quintis essencijs . . . Hermys. . . hadde 
by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him sende. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed, Furnivall), p. 1. 
By revelation he made known unto me the mystery. 
Eph. iii. 3. 
A very faithful brother, 
A botcher, and a man by revelation, 
That hath a competent knowledge of the truth. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 


2. That which is revealed, disclosed, or made 
known; in theol., that disclosure which God 
makes of himself and of his will to his crea- 
tures. 


When God declares any truth to us, this is a revelation. 
Locke, Human Understanding, 1V. vii. 2. 


More specifically—3. Such disclosure, com- 
municated by supernatural means, of truths 
which could not be ascertained by natural 
means; hence, as containing such revelation, 


the Bible. Divine revelation may be afforded by any 
one of four media—(a) nature, (b) history, (ο) conscious- 
ness, or (4) supernatural and direct communications. In 
theological writings the term, when properly used, sig- 
nifies exclusively the last form of revelation. Revelation 
differs from inspiration, the latter being an exaltation of 
the natural faculties, the former a communication to or 
through them of truth not otherwise ascertainable, or at 
least not otherwise known. 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
him, to shew unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass. Rey. i. 1. 

"Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, 
Explains all mysteries except her own, 
And so illuminates the path of life. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 527. 


4. In metaph., immediate consciousness of 
something real and not phenomenal.—Book of 
Revelation, or The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 
the last book of the New Testament, also called the A poc- 
alypse. It is generally attributed by the church to the 
apostle John, and the date of its composition is often put 
near the end of the first century. ‘lhere is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the interpretation and significance 
of this book. The schools of interpretation are of three 
principal kinds. The first school, that of the preterists, 
embraces those who hold that the whole or by far the 
greater part of the prophecy of this book has been ful- 
filled; the second is that of the historical interpreters, 
who hold that the prophecy embraces the whole history 
of the church and its foes, from the first century to the 
end of the world; the third view is that of the futurists, 
who maintain that the prophecy, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the first three chapters, relates entirely to events 
which are to take place at or near to the second coming of 
the Lord. Abbreviated Rev. 
revelational (rev-é-la’shon-al), a. [< revela- 
tion + -al.] Pertaining to or involving reve- 
lation; admitting supernatural disclosure. 
It seems, however, unnecessary to discuss the precise 


relation of different Revelational Codes to Utilitarianism. 
H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 467. 


* 

revelationist (rev-6-la’shon-ist), π. [ς revela- 
tion + -ist.] One who believes in supernatu- 
ral revelation. [Rare.] 

Gruppe’s great work on Greek mythology . . . is likely 
in the immediate future to furnish matter for contention 
between evolutionists and revelationists. 

Athenzum, No. 3149, p. 272. 


Tevelator (rev’é-la-tor), π. [= F. révelateur = 
Sp. Pg. revelador = It. rivelatore, revelatore, < 
LL. revelator, < L. revelare, reveal: see reveal. ] 
One who makes a revelation; a revealer. [Rare 
and objectionable. ] 

The forms of civil government were only to carry out 
the will of the Church, and this soon came to mean the 
will of Brigham Young, who from year to year was re- 
elected and installed “‘ prophet, seer, and revelator.” 

New York Evening Post, March 8, 1890. 

revelatory (rev’6-la-t6-ri), a. [« LL. revelato- 

rius, of or belonging to revelation, < L. revelare, 

reveal: see reveal.) Having the nature or 
character of a revelation. 


revel-coilt, ». [< revell + coil?.] Loud and 
boisterous revelry; a wild revel; a carouse or 
debauch. 
In whores, drinke, gaming and in reuell coyle, 
The whil’st his fathers Soule in flames doth broyle, 


A brood of Cormorants. 
John Taylor, Works (1630), p. 494. 


revel-dasht, ». Same as revel-coil. 
Have a flurt and a crash, 


Now play reveldash. 
Greene, Dram. Works, I. 175. 
reveler, reveller (rev’el-ér),. [< ME. revelour, 
revelowre, < OF. *reveleor, revelour, < reveler, 
revel: see revell, v.] One who revels. (a) One 
who takes part in merrymakings, feasts, or carousals; 
hence, one who leads a disorderly or licentious life. 


My fourthe housbonde was a revelour — 
This is to seyn, he hadde a paramour. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1, 468, 


revenge 


None a stranger there 
So peer y ant so gamesome; he is call’d 
The Briton reveller. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 61. 
In the ears of the brutalized and drunken revellers there 
arose the sound of the clanking of British cavalry. 
H. Kingsley, Stretton, liii. 
Specifically —(b) One who dances in a revel; one who 
takes part in a choric entertainment. 
It is no disgrace, no more than for your adventurous 
reveller to fall by some inauspicious chance in his galliard. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 1. 


revelingt, η. Same as riveling2. 
revellent (ré-vel’ent), a. [= Pg. It. revellente, 


*< L. revellen(t-)s, ppr. of revellere, pluck or tear 


back, off, away, or out: see revel2.] Causing 
revulsion. 
reveller, η. See reveler. 
revel-master (rev’el-mas’tér), nm. The master 
or director of the revels at Christmas; the lord 
of misrule. 
revelment (rev’el-ment),. [<revell + -ment.] 
The act of reveling. 
revelourt, η. An obsolete form of reveler. 
reveloust, a. [< ME. revelous, < OF. reveleuz, 
full of revelry or jest, riotous, < revel, riot, revel: 
see revell, n. Cf. rebellious.] Inclined to fes- 
tivity and merrymaking. 
A wyf he hadde of excellent beautee, 
And compaignable and revelous was she. 
haucer, Shipman’s Tale, Ll. 4. 
revel-routt, η. 1. A troop of revelers; hence, 
any riotous throng; a mob; a rabble. 
Ay, that we will, we'll break your spell, 
a the revel-rout ; 
We'll teach you for to fix a bell 
On any woman’s snout. 
he Fryar and the Boy, ii. (Nares.) 
2. A lawless, uproarious revel; wild revelry; 
noisy merriment. 
Then made they revell route and goodly glee. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 558. 


The Sorcerers and Sorceresses make great lights, and 
incense all this visited house, . . . laughing, singing, 
dauncing in honour of that God. After all this reuel-rout 
they demaund aguaine of the Demoniake if the God be ap- 
peased. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 430. 
3. A dancing entertainment. 


Wilt thou forsake us, Jeffrey? then who shall daunce 
The hobby horse at our next Revel rout? 
Brome, Queens Exchange, ii. 2. 
To play revel-rout, to revel furiously ; carouse; act the 
bacchanalian. 


They chose a notable swaggering rogue called Puffing 
Dighooe reuell ouer them, who plaid reuell-rout with them 
ndeede. 
Rowlands, Hist. Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Va- 
[grants and Vagrancy, p. 582. 

revelry (rev’el-ri),. [< ME. revelrie; as revell 

+-ry.] The act of reveling; me aking; 
especially, boisterous festivity or jollity. 

The swetnesse of her melodye 

Made al myn herte in revelrye [var. reverye]. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 720. 


Meantime, forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelry.— 
Play, music ! Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 183. 


=Syn. See carousall. 
revelst, x. Same as revell, 

The huntress and queen of these groves, Diana, .. . 

hath . . . proclaimed asolemn revels, 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 1. 1. 
revenant (rev’é-nant), n. [< F. revenant, ppr. 
of revenir, come back, < re-, back, again, + ve- 
nir, < L. venire, come: see come. Cf. revenue.] 
1. One who returns; especially, one who re- 
turns after a long period of absence or after 
death ; aghost; aspecter; specifically, in mod. 
spiritualism, an apparition; a materialization. 
[ Rare. ] 

The yellow glamour of the sunset, dazzling to Inglesant’s 
eyes, fluttered upon its vestment of whitish gray, and 
clothed in transparent radiance this shadowy revenant 
from the tomb. J. Π. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxxiii. 
2. In math., a form which continually returns 
as leading coefficient of irreducible covariants. 

revendicate (ré-ven’di-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
revendicated, ppr. revendicating. Same as revin- 
dicate. Imp. Dict. 

revendication (ré-ven-di-ka’shon),n. Sameas 
revindication. Imp. Dict.— Action of revendica- 
tion, in civil law, an action brought to assert a title to or 
he real right inherent in or directly attached to prop- 
erty. 

revenge (ré-ven)’), v.; pret. and pp. revenged, 
ppr. revenging. [< OF. revenger, revencher, ¥. 
revancher, F. dial. revanger, revenge, = Sp. re- 
vindicar, claim, = Pg. revindicar, claim, refi. 
be revenged, = It. rivendicare, revenge, refl. 
be revenged, ς ML. *revindicare, revenge, lit. 
vindicate again, < L. re-, again, + vindicare (> 
OF. vengier, venger), arrogate, lay claim: to: 
see vindicate, venge, avenge. Cf. revindicate.] 


revenge 


I, trans. 1, To take vengeance on account of; 
inflict punishment because of; exact retribu- 
tion for; obtain or seek to obtain satisfaction 
for, especially with the idea of gratifying a 
sense of injury or vindictiveness: as, to revenge 
an insult. 


These injuries the king now bears will be revenged home. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 3. 13. 
I hope you are bred to more humanity 
Than to revenge my father’s wrong on me. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 2. 


2. Tosatisfy by taking vengeance; secure atone- 
ment or expiation to, as for an injury; avenge 
the real or fancied wrongs of; especially, to 
gratify the vindictive spirit of: as, to revenge 
one’s self for rude treatment. 


You do more for the obedience of your Lord the Em- 
perour, then to be rewenged of the French Kinge. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 70. 


O Lord, . . . visit me,and revenge me of my persecutors. 
Jer, xv. 15. 


Come Antony, sti pind ag sir come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. 
Shak., J. Ο., iv. 3. 94, 


a ἃ Avenge, Revenge. See avenge. 
. ntrans. To take vengeance. 


I wil rewenge (quoth she), 
For here I shake off shame. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber, p. 100). 


The Lord revengeth, and is furious. Nahum i. 2. 


revenge (ré-venj’), ». [Early mod. E. revenge, 
< OF. revenche, revanche, F. revanche, revenge, 
F. dial. revainche, revenche ; from the verb.] 1. 
The act of revenging; the execution of ven- 
geance; retaliation for wrongs real or fan- 
cied; hence, the gratification of vindictive feel- 
ing. 
Revenge is a kind of wild justice. Bacon, Revenge. 


Though now his mighty soul its grief contains; 
He meditates revenge who least complains, 
den, Abs. and Achit., i. 446. 


Sweet is revenge — especially to women. 
Byron, Don Juan, i. 24. 


2. That which is done by way of vengeance; 
a revengeful or vindictive act; a retaliatory 
measure; a means of revenging one’s self. 


I will make mine arrows drunk with blood... from 
the beginning of revenges upon the enemy. 
Deut. xxxii. 42. 


And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
Shak., Τ. Ν., v. 1. 385. 


3. The desire to be revenged; the emotion 
which is aroused by an injury or affront, and 
which leads to retaliation; vindictiveness of 
mind. 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 
Dryden, Astreea Redux, 1. 261. 


The term Revenge expresses the angry passion carried 
to the full length of retaliation. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 136. 


To give one his revenge, to play a return-match in any 
game with a defeated opponent; give a defeated opponent 
a chance to gain an equal score or standing. 


Lady Smart. Well, miss, you'll have a sad husband, you 
have such good luck at cards... . 

Miss. Well, my lady Smart, I'll give you revenge when- 
ever you please. Swift, Polite Conversation, iii. 


=Syn. 1. Revenge, Vengeance, Retribution, Retaliation, 
and Reprisal agree in expressing the visiting of evil up- 
on others in return for their misdeeds. Revenge is the 
carrying out of a bitter desire toinjure an enemy fora 
wrong done to one’s self or to those who seem a part of 
one’s self, and is a purely personal feeling. It generally 
has reference to one’s equals or superiors, and the malig- 
nant feeling is all the more bitter when it cannot be grati- 
fied. Vengeance has an earlier and alateruse. Inits earlier 
use it may arise from no personal feeling, but may be vis- 
ited upon a person for another’s wrong as well as for his 
own. In the Scripture it means retribution with indig- 
nation, as in Rom. xii. 19: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” where it is a reservation for Jeho- 
vah of the offices of distributive and retributive justice. 
In its later use it involves the idea of wrathful retribution, 
whether just, unjust, or excessive; it is often a furious 
revenge: hence there is a general tendency to turn to 
other words to express just retribution, especially as an 
act of God. Retribution bears more in mind the amount 
of the wrong done, viewing it as a sort of loan whose 
equivalent is in some way paid back. Any evil result 
befalling the perpetrator of a bad deed in consequence 
of that deed is said to be a retribution, whether occurring 
by human intention or not; personal agency is not promi- 
nent in the idea of retribution. Retaliation combines the 
notion of equivalent return, which is found in retribution, 
with a distinctly personal agency and intention; some- 
times, unlike the preceding words, it has a light sense for 
good-humored teasing or banter. Reprisal is an act of re- 
taliation in war, its essential point being the capture of 
something in return or as indemnification for pecuniary 
damage from the other side. The word has also a looser 
at meaning, amounting essentially to retaliation 
of any sort. See avenge, requital, and the definition of re- 
torsion. 
Ὃ ος, (ré-ven’ja-bl), a. [< revenge + 
-able.| Capable of or suitable for being re- 
venged. [Rare.] 
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The buzzard, for he doted more 
And dared lesse than reason, 
Through blind bace loue induring wrong 
Reuengeable in season. 
Warner, Albion’s England, vii. 342. 
revengeancet (ré-ven’jans),. [Early mod. E. 
revengeaunce; < revenge + -ance. Cf. vengeance. | 
Revenge; vengeance. 
Hee woulde not neglecte to take rewengeaunce of so foule 
an act. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 136. 
revengeful (ré-venj’fil), a. [revenge + -ful.] 
1. Full of revenge or a desire to inflict injury 
or pain for wrong received; harboring feelings 
of revenge; vindictive; resentful. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo, here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword. 
Shak., Rich. III, i. 2. 174. 
2. Avenging; executing revenge; instrumental 
to revenge. 
"Tis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1, 1693. 


=Syn. 1. Unforgiving, implacable. See revenge, n,, and 


avenge. ; f 
revengefully (ré-venj’fil-i), adv. Inarevenge- 
il manner; by way of revenge; vindictively ; 
with the spirit of revenge. 
He smiled revengefully, and leapt 
Upon the floor; thence gazing at the skies, 
His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance, 
Dryden and Lee, Gidipus, ν. 1. 
revengefulness (ré-venj’ful-nes),». The qual- 
ity of being revengeful; vindictiveness. Bai- 
ley, 1727. 
revengeless (16-venj‘les), a. [< revenge + -less.] 
Without revenge; unrevenged. [Rare.] 
We, full of heartie teares 
For our good father’s 19886, . . . 
Cannot so lightly over-jumpe his death 
As leave his woes revengelesse. 
Marston, Malcontent, iv. 3. 
revengement (ré-venj’ment), n. [< revenge + 
-ment.] Revenge; retaliation for an injury. 
[Rare. ] 

Thinges of honour are so delicate that the same day 
that any confesseth to haue receiued an iniurie, from that 
day he bindeth himselfe to take reuengement. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 218. 


Murther . . . hath more shapes than Proteus, and will 
shift himselfe, vppon any occasion of reuengement, into a 
man’s dish, his drinke, his apparell, his rings, his stir- 
hops, his nosgay. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 34. 

revenger (ré-ven’jér), π. One who revenges; 
an avenger. 
Now; darting Parthia, art thou struck ; and now 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. Shak., A. and C., iii. 1. 3. 
revengingly(ré-ven’jing-li),adv. Withrevenge; 
with the spirit of revenge; vindictively. 
I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on ’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 2. 4. 
revenual (rev’e-ni-al), a. [< revenue + -al.] 
Pertaining to revenue: as, revenual expendi- 
ture. [Recent and rare. ] 

Admitting the restraint exercised to be due to a neces- 
sary caution in dealing with public funds, . . . the ad- 
vantages of a more rapid advance might be secured with- 
out in the least involving revenual risks. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 224. 

revenue (rev’e-nii, formerly and still occasion- 
ally ré-ven’t),”. [Early mod. E. also revenew ; 
< OF. revenu, m., also revenue, f., F. revenu, m. 
(ML. reflex revenuta, f., revenutum, n., also re- 
venned, f., also in pure L. form reventus and re- 
ventio), revenue, rent, ς revenu, pp. of revenir, 
come back, return: see revenant. Cf. avenue, 
parvenu.| 1. The annual rents, profits, inter- 
est, or issues of any kind of property, real or 
personal; income. : 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 


And in her heart she scorns our poverty. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., i. 3. 83. 


One that had more skill how to quaffe a can 
Then manage his revenewes. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 


I call it [a monastery of the Benedictine monks]... 
rich, because their yearly revenew amounteth to one hun- 
dred thousand Crowns. Coryat, Crudities, I. 177. 


2. The annual income of a state, derived from 
the taxation, customs, excise, or other sources, 
and appropriated to the payment of the nation- 


al expenses. [This is now the common meaning of the 
word, income being applied more generally to the rents 
and profits of individuals. ] 
The common charity, 
Good people’s alms and prayers of the gentle, 
Is the revenue must support my state. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, v. 1. 


A complete power, therefore, to procure a regular and 
adequate supply of revenue, as far as the resources of the 
community will permit, may be regarded as an indispen- 
sable ingredient in every constitution. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 30. 


reverbt (ré-vérb’), v. ¢. 


reverberant (ré-vér’bér-ant), a. 


reverberate 


3. Return; reward. 


Neither doe I know any thing wherein a man may more 
improue the rewenues of his learning, or make greater 
shew witha little, . . . thanin this matter of the Creation. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 6. 
Inland revenue, in Great Britain and Ireland, internal 
revenue, derived from excise, stamps, income-tax, and 
other taxes. The Board of Internal Revenue consists of a 
chairman, a deputy chairman, and three commissioners.— 
Internal revenue, that part of the revenue or income of 
a country which is derived from duties on articles manu- 
factured or grown at home, on licenses, stamps, incomes, 
etc.; all the revenue of a country except that collected 
from export or import duties. In the United States the 
principal receipts are from spirits, tobacco, and fermented 
liquors. During the period of the civil war taxes were 
imposed on many other manufactures, but they were re- 
moved in great part in 1868.— Revenue cadet, or cadet 
of the revenue-cutter service, an officer of the junior 
grade in the United States revenue marine, undergoing 
instruction preparatory to examination for the position of 
third lieutenant. The appointment is made after a com- 
petitive examination, to which young men between the 
ages of 18 and 25 are eligible, by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. A term of two years’ service aboard a practice-ves- 
sel is required, which is followed by the examination for 
promotion.— Revenue cutter. See cutterl.— Revenue- 
cutter school-ship, a vessel used for the purpose of in- 
structing cadets in the revenue-cutter service in the du- 
ties of their profession, previous to commissioning them 
as third lieutenants.— Revenue-cutter service. See 
revenue marine.—Revenue ensign, a distinctive flag, au- 
thorized March, 1798, for revenue cutters, to distinguish 
them from other armed vessels of the United States. Pre- 
vious to that date, the revenue cutters sailed under the 
same flag as other United States vessels. The revenue 
flag is also used over custom-houses. It consists of six- 
teen vertical stripes of red and white alternately, with a 
white union in which is a blue eagle carrying in his 
beak the motto “E pluribus unum,” a shield with red 
and white stripes on his breast, and in his talons a bundle 
of arrows and a branch of olive, the whole surrounded by 
a semicircle of thirteen blue stars.—Revenuelaw. See 
law1.— Revenue marine, or revenue-cutter service, 
a corps organized in 1790, by Alexander Hamilton, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of guarding the 
coast and estuaries of the United States for the protec- 
tion of the customs revenue. During the period of its 
existence, the duties of the service have necessarily un- 
dergone many changes. The corps, combining both civil 
and military features, is employed in assisting to maintain 
law and order throughout United States territory.—Reve- 
nue pennant, a pennant used on revenue vessels in com- 
mission, and in the bow of boats when carrying an officer 
on duty. It is made up of alternate vertical red and white 
stripes, and has a white field carrying thirteen blue stars. 
Revenue tariff. See tarif.— To defraud the revenue. 
See defraud.=Syn. Profit, etc. See income. 


revenued (rev’e-nid, formerly ré-ven’id), a. 
ος revenue + -ed2.] Endowed with a revenue 


or income. 
Pray resolve me 
Why, being a Gentleman of fortunes, meanes, 
And well revenude, will you adventure thus 
A doubtfull voyage. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 
(1874, II. 266). 
revenue-officer (rev’e-nii-of’i-sér), m. An offi- 
cer of the customs or excise. 
revert, η. An obsolete form of reaver. 
reverable (ré-vér’a-bl), a. [ς revere + -able.] 
Worthy of reverence; capable of being revered. 
The character of a gentleman is the most reverable, the 
highest of all characters. H. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 167. 
[Erroneously abbr. 
from reverberate: see reverberate.| To rever- 
berate. [Rare.] 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose loud sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. hak., Lear, i. 1. 156. 
[ς L. rever- 
beran(t-)s, ppr. of reverberare, repel: see rever- 
berate.] Reverberating; causing reverberation; 
especially, returning sound; resounding. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 


Over the watery floor,and beneath the reverberant branches, 
Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 2. 


reverberate (ré-vér’bér-at), v.; pret. and pp. 


reverberated, ppr. reverberating. [ς L. reverbe- 
ratus, pp. of reverberare (> It. riverberare = Sp. 
Pg. reverberar = OF. reverberer, F. réverbérer), 
beat back, < re-, back, + verberare, beat: see 
verberate.] I, trans. 11. To beat back; repel; 
repulse. 

This banke . . . serveth in steed of a strong wall to re- 
pulse and reverberate the violence of the furious waves of 
the Sea. Coryat, Crudities, I. 199. 
2. To return, as sound; echo. 

Who, like an arch, reverberates 
The voice again. Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 120. 
3, To turn back; drive back; bend back; το- 
flect: as, to reverberate rays of light or heat.— 
4. Specifically, to deflect (flame or heat) as in 
a reverberatory furnace.— 5}. To reduce by re- 
verberated heat; fuse. 


Some of our chymicks facetiously affirm that at the last 
fire all shall be crystallized and reverberated into glass. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 50. 
6+. To beat upon; fall upon. 
The Sunne. . . goeth continually rounde about in cir- 
cuite: so that his beames, reuerberatyng heauen, repre- 
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reverberate 


gente suche a maner of lyght as we haue in Sommer two 
houres before the Sunne ryse. 
R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xlii.). 
How still your voice with prudent discipline 
My Prentice ear doth oft reverberate. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 


II, intrans. 1. To be driven back or re- 
flected, as light or heat. 
For the perpendicular beames reflect and reuwerberate 


in themselves, so that the heat is doubled, euery beame 
striking twice. Hakluyt’s Voyages, ITI. 49. 


2. To echo; reécho; resound. 


And even at hand a drum is ready braced, 
That shall reverberate all as well as thine. 
hak., K. John, v. 2. 170. 

F’en for a demi-groat this opened soul . . . 
Reverberates quick, and sends the tuneful tongue 
To lavish music on the rugged walls 
Of some dark dungeon. Shenstone, Economy, i. 
Echoes die off, scarcely reverberate 
Forever — why should ill keep echoing ill, 
And never let our ears have done with noise? 

Browning, Ring and Book, ΤΙ. 27. 


3. To apply reverberated heat; use reverbera- 
tory agency, as in the fusing of metals. 
Sub. Out of that calx I have won the salt of mercury. 
Mam. By pouring on your rectified water? 
Sub. Yes, and reverberating in Athanor. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii, 1. 
=Syn. Recoil, etc. See rebound. 
reverberate (ré-vér’ bér-at), a. [ς L. reverbera- 
tus, pp. of reverberare, cast back, repel: see the 
verb.] 1. Reverberated; cast back; returned; 
reflected. 
The lofty hills... 
Sent forth such echoing shouts (which, every way so shrill, 
With the reverberate sound the spacious air did fill), 


That they were easly heard through the Vergivian main. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ix. 58. 


2. Reverberant; causing reverberation. 


Halloo your name to the reverberate hills. 
ak., T. N., i. 5, 291. 
I was that bright face, 
Reflected by the lake in which thy race 
Read mystic lines, which skill Pythagoras 
First taught to men by a reverberate glass. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 


* 
reverberation (ré-vér-bé-ra’shon), . [< ME. 
reverberacioun, < OF . reverberation, F. réverbéra- 
tion = Pr. reverberatio = Sp. reverberacion = 
Pg. reverberacdo = It. reverberazione, riverbera- 
zione, < L. reverberare, pp. reverberatus, beat 
back: see reverberate.] 1. The act of rever- 
berating, or of driving or turning back; particu- 
larly, the reflection of sound, light, or heat: now 
chiefly of sound. 
Every soun 
Nis but of eir reverberacioun. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 526. 
Also another maner of fier: sette goure vessel forseid to 
the strong reuerberacioun of the sunne in somer tyme, and 
lete it stonde there ny3zt and day. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 6. 
The days are then very longe in that clime, and hot by 
reason of contynuall reuwerberaiion of the beames of the 
soonne, and shorte nyghtes. . 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Cabot (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 287). 
In these straights we frequently alighted, now freezing 


in the snow, and anon frying by the reverberation of the 
sun against the cliffs as we descend lower. 


Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 


My tub, which holds fifty-fold thy wisdom, would crack 
at the reverberation of thy voice. 
Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 
2. Resonance; sympathetic vibration.— 3. 
That which is reverberated; reverberated light, 
heat, or sound: now chiefly sound. 


Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied rever- 


berations, 
Heard he that cry of pain. Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 5. 
A... shed, . . . in strong contrast to the room, was 


painted with a red reverberation, as from furnace doors. 

R. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 56. 
4. The circulation of flame in a specially form- 
ed furnace, or its deflection toward the hearth 
of the furnace, as in the reverberatory fur- 
nace (which see, under furnace). 

First σο moste the rigt blak erthe of oon hide nature 
{of vnkinde nature, Harl. 853], in the furneys of glas mon 
{made, Harl. 853], or ellis rewerberacioun, xxj. dayes cal- 
cyne. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 13. 


The evolved heat [in a rotative furnace] is... trans- 
mitted by reverberation and conduction to the mixture of 
ore, fluxes, and coal. Ure, Dict., IT. 946. 

reverberative (ré-vér’ bér-a-tiv), a. [« rever- 
berate + -ive.] Tending to reverberate; re- 
flecting; reverberant. 

This reverberative influence is what we have intended 
above as the influence of the mass upon its centres. 

re 1. Taylor. 
reverberator (ré-vér’ bér-a-tor), n. [< reverber- 
ate + -orl.] That which reverberates; espe- 
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cially, that which reflects light; a reflecting 


x lamp. 


reverberatory (ré-vér’ bér-a-t6-ri),a. [=F. ré- 
verbératoire = Pg. reverberatorio = It. riverbera- 
tino; as reverberate + -ory.| 1. Characterized 
by or liable 
to reverbera- 
tion; tending 
to reverber- 
ate.—2, Pro- 
ducing rever- 
beration; act- 
ing by rever- 
beration; re- 
verberating: 
as, a reverbera- 
tory . furnace 
or kiln. See reverberation, 4, and furnace, and 
cut under puddling-furnace. 

Reverdin’s operation. See operation. 

reverduret (ré-vér’dir),v.t. [<re- + verdure.] 
To cover again with verdure. [Rare.] 

The swete tyme of Marche was come, and the wyndes 
were apeased, and ye waters swaged of their rages, and 
the wodes reverdured. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clix. 
revere! (ré-vér’), v. t.; pret. and pp. revered, 
ppr. revering. [ς OF. reverer, F. révérer = It. 
reverire, riverire,< L. revereri, revere, fear,< re-, 
again, + vereri, fear, regard, feel awe of, akin 
{ο E. warel.] To regard with deepest respect 
and awe; venerate; reverence; hold in great 
honor or high esteem. 
Whose word is truth, as sacred and revered 


As Heaven’s own oracles from altars heard. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. i. 27. 


I see men of advanced life, whom from infancy I have 
been taught to revere. 
D. Webster, Speech at Concord, Sept. 30, 1834. 


The war-god of the Mexicans (originally a conqueror), 
the most revered of all their gods, had his idol fed with 
human flesh. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 259. 
=S$yn. Worship, Reverence, etc. See adore}. 

revere’t, ». A Middle English form of river2, 

reverence (rev’e-rens), η. [ς ME. reverence, < 
OF. reverence, F. révérence = Pr. reverencia, reve- 
rensa = Sp. Pg. reverencia = It. reverenza, rive- 
renza, < L. reverentia, reverence, « reveren(t-)s, 
reverent: see reverent.| 1. A feeling of min- 
gled awe, respect, and admiration; veneration ; 
esteem heightened by awe, as of a superior; 
reverent regard; especially, such a feeling to- 
ward deity. 

They haue in more reuerence the triumphes of Petrarche 


than the Genesis of Moses. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 82. 


With what authority did he [Jesus] both speak and live, 
such as commanded a reverence, where it did not beget a 
love! Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


With all reverence I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Whittier, Abraham Davenport. 


Reverence we may define as the feeling which accompa- 
nies the recognition of Superiority or Worth in others. 
Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 225. 


2. The outward manifestation of reverent feel- 
ing; respect, esteem, or honor, as shown by 
conduct. See to do reverence, below. 


They give him the reverence of a master. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 52. 


Honour due and reverence none neglects. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 738. 


3. An act or token of reverence. Specifically—(a) 
A bow; a courtesy; an obeisance. 


The lamentation was so great that was made through 
out Spaine for the death of this good King Alonso that 
from thence forwarde euery time that any named his name, 
if he were a man he put off his cap, and if a woman she 
made a rewerence. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 230. 


With a low submissive reverence 
Say, “What is it your honour will command?” 
Shak., T. of the Β., Ind., i. 53. 


(b) The use of a phrase indicating respect. See save your 
reverence, below. 


an! > 


ή 





ευ 


Section of Reverberatory Furnace. 


Not to be pronounced 
In any lady’s presence without a reverence. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 4. 

4, Reverend character; worthiness of respect 
and esteem. 

With him are the Lord Aumerle, Lord Salisbury, 

Sir Stephen Scroop, besides a clergyman 

Of holy reverence. Shak., Rich. IL, iii. 3. 29. 
Hence—5. Witha possessive personal pronoun, 
a title of respect, applied particularly to a cler- 


gyman. 

Will Av’rice and Concupiscence give place, 

Charm’d by the sounds— Your Rev’rence, or Your Grace? 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 106. 


Quoth I, ‘‘ Your reverence, I believe you're safe.” 
, Crabbe, Works, I. 134. 





reverend 


6+. Precedence; preéminence. 


And some knyght is wedded to a lady of royal blode; 
she shal kepe the estate that she was before. And a lad 
of lower degree shal kepe the estate of her lordes blode, 
therefore the royall blode shall haue the reverence, as I 
haue shewed you here before. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 285. 


At the reverence oft, out of respect or regard for. 


But I praye yow at the reuerence of God that ye hem now 
departe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 492. 
And, my Lord, hyt were to grete a thyng, and hyte laye 
yn my power, but y wold do at the reverens of your Lord- 
schyp, yn las than hyt schold hurt me to gretly, wyche y 
wote wel your Lordschyp wol nevyr desyr. 
Paston Letters, I. 75. 
Save or saving your reverence, with all due respect to 
you: a phrase used to excuse an offensive expression or 
statement: sometimes contracted to sir-reverence. 
To run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the devil himself. 
hak., M. of V., ii. 2. 27. 
This Natatile Beet . . . grows in wet, stinking Places, 
and thrives no where so well as in Mud, or a Dunghill, 
saving your Reverence. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT, 148. 
To do reverence, to make reverence; show respect; 
do honor; specifically, to do homage; make a bow or 


obeisance. 
Kch of hem doth al his diligence 
To doon unto the feste reverence. 
: Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 140. 


** Apparaile the propirli,” quod Pride, .. . 
“Ρο no reuerence to foole ne wise.” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 


But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 125. 
To make reverencet, to perform an act of worship; 
worship. 


Seynt John stered in his Modres Wombe, and made 
reverence to his Creatour, that he saughe not. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 


= Syn. 1. Awe, Veneration, Reverence. Reverence is nearly 
equivalent to veneration, but expresses something less of 
the same emotion. It differs from awe in that it is not 
akin to the feeling of fear, dread, or terror, while also im- 
plying a certain amount of love or affection. We feel rev- 
erence for a parent and for an upright magistrate, but we 
stand in awe of a tyrant. 


reverence (rev’e-rens), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rev- 
erenced, ppr. reverencing. re ME. reverencen, 
< OF. reverencer, reverencier = Sp. Pg. reve- 
renciar = It. riverenziare, reverence, make a 
reverence; fromthenoun.] 1. To regard with 
reverence; look upon with awe and esteem ; 
respect deeply; venerate. 
Those that I reverence those I fear, the wise. 
' Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 95. 


_ They too late reverence their advisers, as deep, fore- 
seeing, and faithful prophets. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, v., Expl. 
The laws became ineffectual to restrain men who no 
ws reverenced justice. 
. EL. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 164. 


2. To doreverence to; treat withrespect; pay 
respect to; specifically, to salute with a rev- 
erence, bow, or obeisance.. 

Ich a-roos vp ryght with that and rewerencede hym fayre, 


And yf hus wil were he wolde hus name telle? 
Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 248. 


Reuerence thi felawis; bigynne with hem no strijf; 
To thi power kepe pees al thi lijf. 
Babees Book (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 81. 


Nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At golden thresholds. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
=Syn. 1. Worship, Revere, etc. See adore}. 
reverencer (rev’e-ren-sér), nm. [ς reverence + 
-erl,} One who feels or displays reverence. 
The Athenians, . . . quite sunk in their affairs, ... 
were becoming great reverencers of crowned heads. 
Swift, Nobles and Commons, ii. 
reverend (rev’e-rend), a. [= OF. reverent, F. 
révérend = Pr. reverent = Sp. Pg. It. reverendo, 
ς L. reverendus, gerundive of revereri, revere: 
see reverel.| 1. Worthy to be revered; worthy 
of reverence; entitled to veneration, esteem, or 
respect, by reason of one’s character or sacred 
office, as a minister of religion; especially, de- 
serving of respect or consideration on account 
of age; venerable. 
If ancient sorrow be most reverend, 


Give mine the benefit of seniory. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΤΙ., iv. 4. 35. 


He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. 
Shak., Rich. IT1., iii. 7. 61. 
His [Prosdocimus’s] statue is made in free stone, .. « 
having a long reverend beard. Coryat, Crudities, I. 185. 
At length a reverend sire among them came. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 719. 


The Duchess marked his weary p 
His timid mien, and reverend re . 
Scott, L. of L, M., Int. 


reverend 


I past beside the reverend walls 
n which of old I wore the gown. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxvii. 


2. Specifically, a title of respect given to clergy- 
men or ecclesiastics: as, Reverend (or the Reve- 
rend) John Smith. In the Anglican Church deans are 
styled very reverend, bishops right reverend, and archbishops 
also the Bishop of Meath) most reverend. In the Roman 
atholic Church the members of the religious orders are 
also styled reverend, the superiors being styled reverend 
fathers or reverend mothers, as the case may be. In Scot- 
land the principals of the universities, if clergymen, and 
the moderator of the General Assembly for the time being, 
are styled very reverend. Abbreviated Rev. (also, the Rev.) 
when used with the name of an individual. 
The reverend gentleman was equipped in a buzzwig, 
upon the top of which was an equilateral cocked hat, 
Scott, Antiquary, xvii. 
3. Of or pertaining to ecclesiastics, or to the 
clerical office or profession. 


Carlisle, this is your doom: 
Choose out some secret place, some reverend room, 
More than thou hast, and with it joy thy life. 
Shak., Rich. IT., v. 6. 25. 
With all his humour and high spirits he |Sydney Smith] 
had always, as he said himself, fashioned his manners and 
conversation so as not to bring discredit on his reverend 
profession. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 178. 


4+. Reverent. [A misuse formerly common. ] 


With a joy 
As reverend as religion can make man’s, 
I will embrace this blessing. 
Middleton, The Witch, iv. 2. 


Where-e’er you walk’d Trees were as reverend made 
As when of old Gods dwelt in ev’ry shade. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Spring. 
There are, I find, to be in it [the drama] all the reverend 
offices of life (such as regard to parents, husbands, and 
honourable lovers), preserved with the utmost care. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 182. 


reverendly}t (rev’e-rend-li), adv. [< reverend 
+ -ly2.] Reverently. 
Others ther be 


Which doe indeed esteem more reverendlie 
Of the Lords Supper. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 5.), Ρ. 18. 


I am not the first ass, sir, 
Has borne good office, and perform’'d it reverendly. 
Fletcher (and another?), Prophetess, i. 3. 
reverent (rev’e-rent), a. [ς ME. reverent, « 
OF. reverent = Sp. Pg. reverente = It. riverente, 
reverente, < L. reveren(t-)s, ppr. of revereri, re- 
vere: see reverel.]. 1. Feeling or ο 
reverence; impressed with veneration or deep 
respect; standing in awe with admiration, as 
before superior age, worth, capacity, power, or 
achievement. 
Lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 349. 
The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or be- 
held, I must say, was his [George Fox’s] in prayer. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 
O sacred weapon ! left for Truth’s defence, . . . 
Reverent I touch thee, but with honest zeal. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 216. 
I have known 
Wise and grave men, who... 
Were reverent learners in the solemn school 
Of Nature. Bryant, Old Man’s Counsel. 


2. Proceeding from or characteristic of reve- 
rence; expressive of veneration or profound re- 
spect andawe: as, reverent conduct; a reverent 
attitude toward religious questions. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord 

Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL., iii. 1. 34. 
3+. Reverend. [A misuse formerly common: 
compare reverend, 4.] 

And I beseche your [mastership] that this sympil skrowe 


may recomaund me to my reverant and worshipful mais- 
tres your moder. Paston Letters, I. 55. 


A very reverent body ; ay, such a one as a man may not 
speak of without he say, “‘sir-reverence.” 
Shak., C. of E., tii. 2. 91. 


Yet, with good honest cut-throat usury, 
I fear he'll mount to reverent dignity. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, v. 67. 

4. Strong; undiluted: noting liquors. Trans. 
Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 46. [Local, U. Β.] 
reverential (rev-e-ren’shal), a. [< OF. reve- 
rential, F. révérenciel = Sp. Fe. reverencial = 
It. reverenziale, riverenziale, ς ML. reverentialis, 


reverential, < L. reverentia, reverence: see κ. 


reverence.| Characterized by or expressive of 
reverence; humbly respectful; reverent. 


Their reverential heads did all incline, 
And render meek obeysance unto mine. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 91. 
All, all look up, with reverential awe, 
At crimes that ’scape or triumph o’er the law. 
. Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 167. 
Rapt in reverential awe, 
I sate obedient, in the fiery prime 
Of youth, self-govern’d, at the feet of Law. 
M. Arnold, Mycerinus. 
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reverentially (rev-e-ren’shal-i), adv. In arev- 
erential manner; with reverence. 
reverently (rev’e-rent-li), adv. [« ME. *reve- 


rently, reverentliche; < reverent + -ly2.] In a 
reverent manner; with reverence; with awe 
and deep respect. | 
Thauh he be here thyn vnderling, in heuene, paraunter, 
He worth rather receyued and reuerentloker sette. 

Piers Plowman (C), ix. 44. 

Read the same diligently and reverently with prayer.: 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), 11. 9. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 37. 
reverer (ré-vér’ér),. [< reverel + -er1.] One 
who reveres or venerates. 

The Jews were such scrupulous reverers of them [the di- 
vine revelations] that it was the business of the Masorites 
to number not only the sections and lines, but even the 
words and letters of the Old Testament. 

Government of the Tongue. 

revergence (ré-vér’ jens), κ. [< LL. rever- 
gen(t-)s, ppr. of revergere, incline toward, < L. 
re-, back, + vergere, bend, incline: see verge. } 
A tending toward a certain character. [Rare. ] 

The evernioid revergence of this subdivision is observa- 
ble also in Parmelia perforata. 

E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, Ρ. 22. 


* . . = 9 
reverie, revery (rev’e-ri or -ré), n.; pl. reveries 
(-riz). [Formerly also resvery; < OF. resverie, 


F. réverie, delirium, raving, dream, day-dream, 
ς resver, rever, also raver, F. dial. raver, > E. 
rave: see ravel, Cf. ravery.] 1. A state of 
mental abstraction in which more or less aim- 
less fancy predominates over the reasoning 
faculty; dreamy meditation; fanciful musing. 
The mind may be occupied, according to the age, tastes, 
or pursuits of the individual, by calculations, by profound 
metaphysical speculations, by fanciful visions, or by such 
trifling and transitory objects as to make no impression on 
consciousness, so that the period of reverie is left an entire 
blank inthe memory. The most obvious external feature 
marking this state is the apparent unconsciousness or im- 
perfect perception of external objects. 


When ideas float in our mind without any reflection or 
regard of the understanding, it is that which the French 
call reverie; our language has scarce a name for it, 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xix. 1. 


Dream-forger, I refill thy cup 
With reverie’s wasteful pittance up. 
Lowell, To C. F. Bradford. 


In reverie, and even in understanding the communica- 
tions of others, we are comparatively passive spectators of 
ideational movements, non-voluntarily determined. 

J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 75. 
2. A waking dream; a brown study; an imagi- 
native, fanciful, or fantastic train of thought; 
a day-dream. 
Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up! 
Cowper, Task, iii. 188. 
3. The object or product of reverie or idle fan- 
cy; a visionary scheme, plan, aim, ideal, or the 
like; a dream. 

The principle of asceticism seems originally to have been 
the reverie of certain hasty speculators, who . . . took oc- 
casion to quarrel with every thing that ofiered itself under 
the name of pleasure. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ii. 9. 
4. In music, an instrumental composition of a 
vague and dreamy character. 
reverist (rev’e-rist),n. [reverie + -ist.] One 
who is sunk in a reverie; one who indulges in 
or gives way to reverie. Chambers’s Encye. 
Their religion consisted in a kind of sleepy, vaporous 
ascension of the thoughts into the ideal. They were rever- 
ists, idealists. 
H. W. Beecher, Plymouth Pulpit, March 19, 1884, p. 483. 
revers!}, a. An obsolete form of reverse. 
revers2 (ré-var’, commonly ré-vér’),. [F.: see 
reverse.| In dressmaking, tailoring, ete.: (a) 
That part of a garment which is turned back so 
as to show what would otherwise be the inner 
surface, as the lapel of a waistcoat or the cuff 
of asleeve. (b) The stuff used to cover or face 
such a turned-over surface, as a part of the lin- 
ing exposed to view. 

reversability (r6é-vér-sa-bil’i-ti), m. [« reversa- 
ble + -ity (see -bility).] Same as reversibility. 

reversable (ré-vér’sa-bl), a. [< reverse + -able.] 

ame as reversible. 

reversal (ré-vér’sal), Λ. anda. [< F. réversal; 
as reverse + -al.] I, π. 1. The act of revers- 
ing, or of altering a position, direction, action, 
condition, or state to its opposite or contrary; 
also, the state of being reversed. 


Time gives his hour-glass 
Its due reversal ; 
Their hour is gone. 
M. Arnold, Consolation. 
It is assumed as possible that the astronomical condi- 
tions might be reversed without a reversal of the physical 
conditions. J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 105. 


reverse 


2. In physics, specifically, the changing of a 
bright line in a spectrum, produced by an in- 
candescent vapor, into a dark line (by absorp- 


tion), and the reverse. The reversal of lines in the 
solar spectrum has been observed at the time of a total 
eclipse, when certain of the dark absorption-lines have 
suddenly become bright lines as the light from the body 
of the sun has been cut off. See spectrum. 


3. The act of repealing, revoking, or annulling; 
a change or overthrowing: as, the reversal of a 
judgment, which amounts to an official decla- 
ration that it is erroneous and rendered void 
or terminated; the reversal of an attainder or 
of an outlawry. 

She [Elizabeth] began her reign, of course, by a reversal 


of her sister’s legislation ; but she did not restore the Ed- 
wardian system. Stubbs, Medievaland Modern Hist., p. 323. 


4. In biol., reversion.— Method of reversal. See 
method. 
II.+ a. Causing, intending, or implying re- 
verse action; reversing. 
After his death there were reversal letters found among 
his papers. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, Charles II, 
reversatile (ré-vér’sa-til), a. [<« LL. reversatus, 
pp. of reversare, reverse, + -ile.] Reversible; 
capable of being reversed. 
reverse (ré-vérs’ ), v.; pret. and pp. reversed, ppr. 
reversing. [ς ME. reversen, ς OF. reverser, F. 
reverser, reverse, = Pr. reversar = Sp. reversar, 
revesar, revezar, vomit, = Pg. revessar, alter- 
nate, = It. riversare, upset, pour out, ς LL. re- 
versare, turn about, turn back, freq. of L. rever- 
tere, turn back, revert: see revert.] 1. trans. 
1. To turn about, around, or upside down; put 
in an opposite or contrary position; turn in an 
opposite direction, or through 180°; invert. 
In her the stream of mild 
Maternal nature had revers’d its course. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 436. 
Revers'd that spear, redoubtable in war. 
Lurns, Death of Sir J. H. Blair. 
2. In mach., to cause to revolve or act in a con- 
trary direction; give an exactly opposite mo- 
tion or action to, as the crank of an engine, or 
that part to which the piston-rod is attached.— 
3. In general, to alter to the opposite; change 
diametrically the state, relations, or bearings 
of. 


With what tyranny custom governs men! It makes that 
reputable in one age which was a vice in another, and re- 
verses even the distinctions of good and evil. 

Dr. J. Rogers. 
He that seem’d our counterpart at first 
Soon shows the strong similitude revers’d. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 443. 


4. To overturn; upset; throw into confusion. 
Puzzling contraries confound the whole; 
Or affectations quite reverse the soul. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 66. 

5. To overthrow; set aside; make void; annul; 

repeal; revoke: as, to reverse a judgment, sen- 
tence, or decree. 

Yf the proces be erroneous, lete his concell reverse it. 
3 Paston Letters, I, 125. 


Is Clarence dead? The order was reversed. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, ii. 1. 86. 


When judgment pronounced upon conviction is falsified 
or reversed, allformer proceedings are absolutely set aside, 


. andthe party stands as if he had never been at all accused. 


Blackstone, Com., 1V. xxx. 
6+. To turn back; drive away; banish. 


That old Dame said many an idle verse, 
Out of her daughters hart fond fancies to reverse. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. ii. 48. 


7+. To cause to return; bring back; recall. 


Well knowing trew all that he did reherse, 
And to his fresh remembraunce did reverse 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes. 
Spenser, ¥F. Q., I. ix. 48. 
Reversing counter-shaft. See cownter-shaft.— Revers- 
ing engine, an engine provided with reversing valve-gear, 
by which it may be made to turn in either direction. such 
engines are used on railways, for marine propulsion, in 
rolling-mills, and for other purposes. Compare reversing- 
ear.— Reversing key. See telegraph.—To reverse a 
attery or current, to turn the current in direction, as 
by means of a commutator or pole-changer.=Syn, 1. To 
invert.—5, To rescind, countermand. _ ; P 
II, intrans. 1. To change position, direction, 
motion, or action to the opposite; specifically, 
in round dances, to turn or revolve in a direc- 
tion contrary to that previously taken: as, to re- 
verse in waltzing.— 2+. To be overturned; fall 
over. 
The kyng presid fast away certayn, 
Generides helde still the reane alway ; 
And so, betwix the striving of them twayn, 
The horse reversid bak, and ther he lay. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8476. 


And happed that Boydas and Braundalis mette hym 
bothe attonys, and smote hym so on the shelde that he re- 
uersed on his horse croupe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 561. 


94. To turn back; return; come back. 


reverse 


‘Beene they all dead, and laide in dolefull herse, 

Or doen they onely sleepe, and shall againe reverse ? 

te Spenser, Ε, Q., 111. iv. 1. 

reverse (ré-vérs’), α. and n. [< ME. reverse, re- 
vers, < OF. revers, reverse, cross (as α noun re- 
vers, a back blow), = Pr. revers = Sp. Pg. re- 
verso = It. riverso, ς L. reversus, turned back, 
reversed, pp. of revertere, turn back, reverse: 
see revert.| I, a. 1. Turned backward; oppo- 
site or contrary in position or direction; re- 
versed: as, the reverse end of a lance; reverse 
curves; reverse motion. 


Of Michael, . . 
shared 
All his right side. Milton, P. L., vi. 326. 


Two points are said to be reverse of each other, with 
reference to two fixed origins and two fixed axes, when 
the line through the first origin and the first point meets 
the first axis at the point where the line through the sec- 
ond origin and the second point meets the same axis, 
while the line through the first origin and the second 
point meets the second axis at the same point where the 
line through the second origin and the first point meets 
the same axis. 

2. Contrary or opposite in nature, effects, or 


relations: as, a reverse order or method. 
A vice revers unto this. Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 


He was troubled with a disease reverse to that called 
the stinging of the tarantula, and would run dog-mad at 
the noise of rausic. Swift, Tale of a Tub, xi. 


3+. Overturned; overthrown. 


Whan the kynge that was called le roy de Cent Chiua- 
lers saugh the kynge Tradelyuaunt reuerse to the erthe, 
he was right wroth, for he hym loved with grete love. 

Merlin (E. E. ‘I’. 8.), ii. 157. 
4+. Upset; tossed about; thrown into confu- 
ΒΙΟΙ. 


The sword 
. with swift wheel reverse, deep entering, 


He found the sea diuerse, 
With many a windy storme reverse. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
5. In conch., same as reversed, 5.— Reverse artil- 
lery fire. See jire, 13.—Reverse aspect or view, in 
entom., the appearance of an insect or any part of it when 
the posterior extremity is toward the observer.— Reverse 
battery, currentt, fault. See the nouns.— Reverse 
bearing, in sury., the bearing of a course taken from the 
course in advance, looking backward — Re- 
verse curve, in rail., a double curve formed 
of two curves lying in opposite directions, 
like the letter S.—Reverse imitation, in 
contrapuntal music, imitation by inversion. 
See inversion (c), and imitation, 3.—Reverse- 
aw chuck. See chuck+.—Reverse mo- 
ion, in music, same as contrary motion 
(which see, under motion, 14 (b)).— Reverse 
proof, in engraving, a counter-proof.—Re- 
verse shell, in conch., a univalve shell which 
has the aperture opening on the left side 
when placed point upward in front of the 
spectator, or which has its volutions the re- 
verse way of the common screw; a sinistral 
shell. The cut shows the reverse shell of Chrysodomus an- 

tiquus, variety contrarius.—Reverse valve. See valve. 
I, n. 1. Reversal; a change to an opposite 


form, state, or condition; a complete alteration. 
This pleasant and speedy reuers of the former wordes 
Luipe all the matter againe. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 231. 
Base passion! said I, turning myself about, as a man 
naturally does upon a sudden reverse of sentiment. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 17. 
2. A complete change or turn of affairs; a vi- 
cissitude ; a change of fortune, particularly for 
the worse; hence, adverse fortune; a misfor- 
tune; a calamity or blow; a defeat. 


Violence, unless it escapes the reverses and changes of 
things by untimely death, is commonly unprosperous in 
the issue. Bacon, Moral Fables, vii., Lxpl. 

My belief of this induces me to hope... that the 
same goodness will still be exercised toward me, in con- 
tinuing . . . happiness, or enabling me to bear a fatal re- 
verse. B. Franklin, Autobiography, p. 4. 


3. In fencing, a back-handed stroke; a blow 
froma direction contrary to that usually taken; 
a thrust from left to right. [Obsolete or obso- 
lescent. ] 

_To see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 27. 
4. That which is presented when anything, as 
a lance, gun, ete., 19 reversed, or turned in the 
direction opposite to what is considered its 
natural position. 

Any knight proposing to combat might... select a 
special antagonist from among the challengers, by touch- 
ing his shield. If he did so with the reverse of his lance, 
the trial of skill was made with. . . the arms of courtesy. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, viii. 
5. That which is directly opposite or contrary ; 
the contrary; the opposite: generally with the. 

“Out of wo in-to wele goure wyrdes shul chaunge.” 


Ac who so redeth of the riche the reuers he may fynde. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 210. 
He . . . then mistook reverse of wrong for right. 
Pope, Moral lssays, iii. 198. 
They are called the Constituent Assembly. Never was 
a name less appropriate. They were not constituent, but 
the very reverse of constituent. Macaulay, Mirabeau. 
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6. In numis., the back or inferior side of a coin 
or medal, as opposed to the obverse, the face 


or principal side. The reverse generally displays a 
design or an inscription; the obverse, a head. Usually 
abbreviated Rev. or R. See cuts under numismatics, pied, 
and pistole. 
A reverse often clears up the passage of an old poet, as 
the poet often serves to unriddle a reverse. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 
7. In her., the exact contrary of what has been 
described just before as an escutcheon or a 


quartering. An early form of heraldic difference is the 
giving to a younger branch the reverse of the arms of the 
elder branch: thus, if the original escutcheon is argent a 
chevron gules, a younger son takes the reverse, namely 
gules a chevron argent. 


reversed (ré-vérst’), p.a. 1. Turned in a con- 
trary or opposite position, direction, order, or 
state to that which is normal or usual; reverse ; 
upside down; inside out; hind part befcre. 
In all superstition wise men follow fools; and argu- 


ments are fitted to practice in a reversed order. 
Lacon, Superstition. 


And on the gibbet tree reversed 
his foeman’s scutcheon tied. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 12. 
2. Made void; overthrown or annulled: as, 
a reversed judgment or cecree.—3. In geol., 
noting strata which have been so completely 
overturned by crust-movements that older beds 
overlie those more recent, or occupy a reversed 
position.—4,. In bot., of flowers, resupinate 
(Bigelow); of leaves, having the lower surface 
turned upward (Imp. Dict.).—5. In conch., sin- 
istral, sinistrorse, or sinistrorsal; turning to the 
left; reverse; heterostrophic. Sce eut under 


reverse.—6. In her., facing in a position the Teversing-cylinder (ré-ver’sing-sil’in-dér), n. 


contrary of its usual position: said of any bear- 
ing which has a well-defined position on the 
escutcheon: thus, a chevron reversed is one 
which issues from the top of the escutcheon, 
and has its point downward. Also renverse, re- 
versic.—Gutté reversed. See gutté.—Regardant re- 
versed. See regardant.—Reveised arch, See archl. 
—Reversed motion, in music, contrary motion. See 
motion, 14 (b).— Reversed ogee, See oyee.—keversed 
retrograde imitation, in contrapuntal music, retrograde 
imitation by inversion, the subject or theme being re- 
peated both backward and in contrary motion.—Re- 
versed wings, in entom., wings which are deflexed in 
repose, the upper wings lying closer to the body than the 
lower ones, which project beyond their anterior margins, 
as in certain Lepidoptera. ' 
ΤΘΥΘΙΡΘΑΙΣ!{ (ré-vér’sed-li), adv. 
versely. Bp. Lowth, Life of Wykeham, ix. 
reverseless (ré-vérs’les), a. [reverse + -less.] 
Not to be reversed; unalterable. 
FE’en now thy lot shakes in the urn, whence Fate 
Throws her pale edicts in reverseless doom ! 
A, Seward, 1ο the Lon. ‘Il. Erskine. 
reverse-lever (ré-vérs’lev’ér), π. Ina steam- 
μιαν, a lever or handle which operates the 
valve-gear so as to reverse the action of the 
steam on the piston. See reversing-lever. 
reversely (ré-vérs’li), adv. 1. In a reverse 
position, direction, or order. 

Lourens . . . began to shape beechen bark first into 
figures of letters, by which, reversely impressed one by one 
on paper, he composed one or two lines to serve as an ex- 
ample. 'Eneye. Lrit., \ XIII. 689. 
2. On the other hand; on the contrary. 


That is properly credible which is not . . . certainly to 
be collected, either antecedently by i's cause, or reversely 
by its effect; and yet... hath the attestation of a truth. 

Bp. Pearson, xpos. of Creed, i. 
reverser (ré-vér’sér), nm. 1. One whoreverses; 
that which causes reversal; specifically, a do- 
vice for reversing or changing the direction of 
an electric current or the sign of an electro- 
static charge.—2. In law, a reversioner.—8. 
In Scots law, a mortgager of land. 
reversi (ré-vér’si), n. [OF. and F.: see rever- 
sis.] 1. Same as reversis.— 2, A modern game 
played by two persons with sixty-four counters, 
differently colored on opposite sides, on a board 
of sixty-four squares. A player, on placing a coun- 
ter on a vacant square, “reverses’ (thatis, turns over, and 
thus appropriates) all his opponent’s pieces lying in un- 
broken line in any direction between the piece thus placed 
and any other of his own pieces already on the board. 


counter cannot be removed from its square, but may be 
reversed again and again. 


reversibility (ré-vér-si-bil’i-ti),n. [= F. réver- 
sibilité = It. riversibilita; as reversible + -ity 
(see -bility).] The property of being reversible ; 
the capability of being reversed. Also reversa- 
bility. 

Reversibility is the sole test of perfection ; so that all 
heat-engines, whatever be the working substance, pro- 
vided only they be reversible, convert into work (under 
given circumstances) the same fraction of the heat sup- 
plied to them. Ρ. G. Tait, Encyc. Brit., X XIII. 284. 

reversible (ré-vér’si-bl), a. and πα. [= F. ré- 
versible = Sp. reversible = Pg. reversivel = It. 


reversibly (ré-vér’si-bli), adv. 


reversie (ré-vér’si), a. 


reversing-gear (ré-vér’sing-gér), n. 


reversing-lever (ré-vér’sing-lev’ér), n. 


reversing-valve (16- vér’sing-valv), n. 





reversion 


riversibile; as reverse + -ible.] I, a. Capable 
of being reversed. Specifically—(a) Admitting, as a 
rocess, of change so that all the successive positions shall 
be reached in the contrary order and in the same intervals 
of time; thus, if the first process converts heat into work 
the second converts work into heat, and the like will be 
true of any other transformation of energy, form, state of 
aggregation, etc. See reversible process, below, 

Although work can be transformed into heat with the 
greatest ease, there is no process known by which all the 
heat can be changed back again into woik;.. . in fact, 
the process is not a reversible one. 

W. L. Carpenter, Lnergy in Nature (ist ed.), p. 56. 
.(b) Admitting of legal reversal or annulment, 

If the judgement be given by him that hath authority, 
and it be erroneous, it was at common law reversible b 
writ of error. Sir Μ. Hale, Hist. Pleas of the Crown, xxv 
(9 Capable of being reversed, or of being used or shown 
with either side exposed: as, reversible cloth. Also reversa- 
ble.—Doubly reversible polyhedron. See polyhedron. 
—Reversible compressor, filter,lock. ‘ee the nouns. 
—Reversiole ος See Carnot’s cycle, under cycle}. 
— Reversibie faciors, commutable or interchangeable 
factors, as those of ordinary multiplication.— Reversible 
pedal, plow, etc. See ihe nouns.—Reversible pendu- 
lum. See pendulum, 2.— Reversible process, in dy- 
nam., @ moiion which might, under the influence of the 
same forces, take place in either of two opposite direc- 
tions, the different bodies. running over precisely the 
same paths, with the same velocities, the directions only 
being reversed, F , ; 

L n. A textile fabric having two faces, either 
of which may be exposed; a reversible fabric. 
Reversibles usually have the two faces unlike, one of them 
being often striped or plaided while the other is plain. 

In a reversible 
manner. 

[< OF. reverse, pp. of 
reverser, ΤΘΝΕΤΡΟ: see reverse.] In her., same 
as reversed, 6. 


The cylinder of a small auxiliary hydraulic, 
air-, or steam-engine used to move the link or 
other reversing-gear of a large steam-engine, 
when the latter is too large to be quickly 
and easily operated by the hand. 

Those 


parts of a steam-cngine, particularly of a loco- 
motive or marine engine, by which the direc- 
tion of the motion is changed: a general term 
covering all such parts of the machine, includ- 
ing the reversing-lever, eccentrics, link-motion, 
and valves of the cylinders. The most widely used 


reversing-gear is that employing the link-motion. There 
are, however, many other forms in use. See valve-gear, 


Same as 6- y steam-engine, and locomotive. ; 
reversing-layer (ré-vér’sing-la’ér), n <A 


hypothetical thin stratum of the solar atmo- 
sphere, containing in gaseous form the sub- 
stances whose presence is shown by the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, and compopes to be 
the chief seat of the absorption which produces 
the dark lines. The spectrum of this stratum must 
be one of bright lines—the negative of the ordinary 
solar spectrum —and should be seen at the moment when 
a solar eclipse becomes total. The observation of sucha 
bright-line spectrum, first made by Professor C. A. Young 
in 1870, and since repeated more or less completely by sev- 
eral eclipse observers, led to the hypothesis. It still re- 
mains doubtful, however, whether all the Fraunhofer lines 
originate in such a thin stratum, or whether different re- 
gions of the solar atmosphere coéperate in their re re 

nN ἃ 
steam-engine, a lever which operates the slide- 
valve so as to reverse the action of the steam 
and thus change the direction of motion. 


reversing-machine (ré-vér’sing-ma-shén’”), n. 


In founding, a molding-machine in which the 
flask is carried on trunnions, so that it can be 
reversed and the sand rammed from either side. 


reversing-motion (ré-vér’ sing-m06”shon), n. 


Any mechanism for changing the direction of 


motion of an engine ora machine, A common de- 
vice of this nature for a steam-engine is a loose eccentric 
working between stops on the engine-shaft, so that it 
may be made at will to occupy an angular relation to the 
engine cratik, which shall be correct for forward or for 
backward motion. Usually, ina locomotive, alink-motion. 


reversing-shaft (ré-vér’sing-shaft), η. A shaft 
ecnnected with the valves of a steam-engine in 
such a manner as to permit a reversal of the 
direction of the motion of the engine-shaft. 

The 


valve of a reversing-cylinder. It is often a plain 
slide-valve, but in some forms of steam reversing-gear pis- 


xton-valves have been used. See reversing-cylinder. 
reversion (ré-vér’shon), 7. 


[Formerly also re- 
vertion; < OF. reversion, F. réversion = Pr. re- 
versio = Sp. reversién = Pg. reversio = It. ri- 
versione, < L. reversio(n-), < revertere, turn back: 
see revert, reverse.]| 1. The act of reverting 
or returning to a former position, state, frame 
of mind, subject, etc.; return; recurrence. 
After his reversion home [he] was spoiled also of all that 
he brought with him. Foxe, Acts, etc., p. 152. 
2. In biol.: (a) Return to some ancestral type 
or plan; exhibition of ancestral characters; 


reversion 


atavism; specifically, in botany, the conversion 
of organs proper to the summit or center of the 
floral axis into those which belong lower down, 
as stamens into petals, ete. Also reversal. 

The simple brain of a microcephalous idiot, in as far as 
itresembles that of an ape, may in this sense be said to 
offer a case of reversion. Darwin, Descent of Man, I. 117. 
(0) Return to the wild or feral state after do- 
mestication; exhibition of feral or natural char- 
acters after these have been artificially modified 
or lost.— 3. Inlaw: (a) The returning of prop- 
erty to the grantor or his heirs, after the 
granted estate or term therein is ended. 

The rights of Guy devolved upon his brother; or rather 


Cyprus, for the reversion uf which no arrangements had 
been made, fell to the lot of the possessor. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 170. % 1 


Hence—(b) The estate which remains in the 
grantor where he grants away an estate smaller 
than that which he has himself. (Digby.) (See 
estate, 5, and remainder.) The term is also fre- 
uently, though improperly, used to include 
ture estates inremainder. (ο) In Scots law, 
a right of redeeming landed property which 
has been either mortgaged or adjudicated to 
secure the payment of a debt. In the former 
case the reversion is called conventional, in the 
latter case it is called legal. See legal.—4. A 
right or hope of future possession or enjoy- 
ment; succession. 
As were our England in reversion his, 


And he our subjects’ next degree in hope. 
Shak., Rich. IT., i. 4. 35. 


P. sen. My maid shall eat the relics. 
Lick. When you and your dogs have dined ! a sweet re- 
version. B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 


To London, concerning the office of Latine Secretary to 
his Maty, a place of more honour and dignitie than profit, 
the revertion of which he had promised me. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 5, 1670. 


He knows . . . who got his pension rug, 
Or quickened a reversion by a drug. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 135. 
5+. That which reverts or returns; the re- 
mainder. 

The small reversion of this great army which came home 
might be looked on by religious eyes as relics. Fuller. 
6. In annuities, a reversionary or deferred an- 
nuity. See annuity.—7. In music, same as 
retrograde imitation (which see, under retro- 
grade).—8,. In chem., a change by which phos- 
phates (notably such as are associated with oxid 
of iron and alumina) which have been made 
soluble in water by means of oil of vitriol, be- 
come again insoluble.— Method of reversion, a 
method of studying the at san of curves, especially 
conics, by means of points the reverse of one another.— 
Principle of reversion, the principle that, when any 
material system in which the forces acting depend only on 
the positions of the particles is in motion, if at any in- 
stant the velocities of the particles are reversed, the pre- 
vious motion will be repeated in a reverse order.— Rever- 
sion of series, the process of passing from an infinite 
series expressing the value of one variable quantity in 
ascending powers of another to a second infinite series ex- 


pressing the value of the second quantity in ascending 
powers of the first. 


reversionary (ré-vér’shon-a-ri), a. [« reversion 
+ -ary.| 1. Pertaining to or involving a rever- 
sion; enjoyable in succession, or after the de- 
termination of a particular estate. 

These money transactions — these speculations in life 
and death — these silent battles for reversionary spoil — 
make brothers very loving towards each other in Vanity 
Fair. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
2. In biol., pertaining to or exhibiting rever- 
sion; tending to revert; reversive; atavic: as, 
reversionary characters ; a reversionary process. 
— Reversionary annuity. See annuity. 

reversioner (ré-vér’shon-ér), ». [< reversion 
+ -er2,] One who has a reversion, or who is 
entitled to lands or tenements after a particu- 
lar estate granted is determined: loosely ap- 
plied in a general sense to any person entitled 
to any future estate in real or personal property. 

Another statute of the same antiquity . . . protected 

estates for years from being destroyed by the reversioner. 
Blackstone, Com., IV. xxxiii. 
reversis (ré-vér’sis), n. [< OF. reversis, ‘‘re- 
versi, a kind of trump (played backward, and 
full of sport) which the duke of Savoy brought 
some ten years ago into France” (Cotgrave), ¢ 
reverser, reverse: see reverse.] An old French 
card game in which the player wins who takes 
the fewest tricks. 
reversive (ré-vér’siv), a. [< reverse + -ἴυε.] 1. 
Causing or tending to cause reversal. [Rare.] 

It was rather hard on humanity, and rather reversive of 
Providence, that all this care and pains should be lavished 
on cats and dogs, while little morsels of flesh and blood, 


ragged, hungry, and immortal, wandered up and down 
the streets. &. 7’. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 47. 
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2. Reverting; tending toward reversion; spe- 
cifically, in biol., returning or tending to return 
to an ancestral or original type; reversionary ; 
ataviec. 

There is considerable evidence tending to show that 
people who possess reversive characters are more common 


among those classes of society properly designated low. 
Amer. Anthropologist, I. 70. 


reverso (ré-vér’so), n. [ς It. *reverso, riverso: 
see reverse,n.| 1+. In fencing, same as reverse, 3. 
I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto, your reverso, your stoccato, your imbroccato, your 
passada, your montanto, till they could all play very near 

or altogether as well as myself. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 5. 


2. In printing, any one of the left-hand pages 
in a book: the opposite of recto. 
reversor (ré-vér’sor),. [< reverse + -orl.] A 
linkwork for reversing a figure. 
revert (ré-vért’), v. [« ME. reverten, < OF. re- 
vertir = Pg. reverter = It. rivertere, < L. rever- 
tere, revortere, also deponent reverti, revorti, pp. 
reversus, revorsus, turn back, turn about, come 
back, return, < re-, back, + vertere, turn: see 
verse. Cf. avert, advert, convert, invert, ete.] I, 
trans. 1. To turn about or back; reverse the 
position or direction of. 
Thane syr Priamous the prynce, in presens of lordes, 
Presez to his penowne, and pertly it hentes ; 
Revertede it redily, and a-waye rydys 
To the ryalle rowte of the rownde table. 
Morte Arthure (KE. E. T. 5.), 1. 2919. 
The trembling stream . . . boil 


ils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays. Thomson, Spring, 1. 405. 


With wild despair’s reverted eye, 
Close, close behind, he marks the throne. 
Scott, The Wild Huntsman. 


Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind, 
Coleridge, Time, Real and Imaginary. 


οἱ. To alter to the contrary; reverse. 


Wretched her Subjects, gloomy sits the Queen 
Till happy Chance reverts the cruel Scene. 
Prior, Imit. of Passage in Morie Encomium of Erasmus. 


3. To cast back; turn to the past. [Rare.] 


Then, when you . . . chance to revert a look 

Upon the price you gave for this sad thraldom, 

Youle feel your heart stab’d through with many a woe. 
Brome, Northern Lass, i. 7. 


To revert a series, in math., to transform a series by re- 
version. See reversion of series, under reversion, 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To turn back; face or look 
backward. 


What half Januses are we, that cannot look forward 
with the same idolatry with which we for ever revert / 
Lamb, Oxford in Vacation. 


2. To come back to a former place or position; 
return. 
So that my arrows, 
Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 23. 
Bid him [the goblin] labour, soon or late, 
Το lay these ringlets lank and straight; ... 
Th’ elastic fibre, . . . dipt, new force exerts, 
And in more vig’rous curls reverts. 
Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 


3. To return, as to a former habit, custom, or 
mode of thought or conduct. 

Finding himself out of straits, he will revert to his cus- 
toms. Bacon, Expense. 


The Christians at that time had reverted to the habit of 
wearing the white turban. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, IT. 341. 


4. In biol., to go back to an earlier, former, or 
primitive type; reproduce the characteristics 
of antecedent stages of development; undergo 
reversion; exhibit atavism. 


I may here refer to a statement often made by natural- 
ists —namely, that our domestic varieties, when run wild, 
gradually but invariably revert in character to their abo- 
riginal stocks. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 28. 


5. To go back in thought or discourse, as to a 
former subject of consideration; recur. 


Permit me, in conclusion, gentlemen, to revert to the 
idea with which I commenced — the marvellous progress 
of the west. Everett, Orations, I. 2138. 


Each punishment of the extra-legal step 
To which the high-born preferably revert 
Is ever for some oversight, some slip 
1’ the taking vengeance, not for vengeance’ self. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 88. 
My fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, 
To search a meaning for the song, 
Perforce will still revert to you. 
Tennyson, The Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 


6. In law, to return to the donor, or to the for- 
mer proprietor or his heirs. 


If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gift with- 
out his kingly assent, the lands shall revert to the ning. 
‘acon. 


revertive (ré-vér’ tiv), a. 


Teve 


revestry} (ré-ves’tri), n. 





revestry 


The earliest principle is that at a man’s death his goods 
revert to the commonwealth, or pass as the custom of the 
commonwealth ordains. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 142. 

7. In chem., to return from a soluble to an in- 

soluble condition: applied to a change which 

takes place in certain superphosphates. See 
reversion, 8.—Reverting draft. See dra/tl. 

revertt (ré-vért’ or ré’vért), n. [ς revert, v.] 

1, One who or that which reverts; colloquially, 


' one who is reconverted. 


An active promoter in making the East Saxons converts, 
or rather reverts, to the faith. Fuller. 


2. In music, return; recurrence; antistrophe. 


Hath not musick her figures the same with rhetorick ? 
What is a revert but her antistrophe? Peacham, Music. 


3. That which is reverted. Compare introvert, 
m. ([Rare.] 

revertant (ré-vér’tant), a. [ς OF. revertant, < 
L. reverten(t-)s, ppr. of revertere, return: see re- 
vert.| In her.: (a) Flexed or reflexed—that is, 
bent in an S-curve. (0) Bent twice at a sharp 


angle, like a chevron and a half.—Isguant and 
revertant. See issuant. 


reverted (ré-vér’ ted), p.a. 1. Reversed; turned 
xback.—2, In her., same as revertant. 


reverter (ré-vér’tér), n. 1. One who or that 
which reverts.— 2. In law, reversion.— Forme- 
don in the revertert. See formedon. 

revertible (ré-vér’ti-bl), α. [«< revert + -ible.] 
Capable of reverting; subject to reversion. 


A female fief revertible to daughters. 
W. Coxe, House of Austria, xliv. 


[< revert + -ive.] 
Turning back; retreating; retiring. 


The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands behind. 
Thomson, To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 


revertively (ré-vér’tiv-li), adv. By way of re- 


version. Jmp. Dict. 
,n. See reverie. 
revest (ré-vest’), v. [ς ME. revesten, ς OF. re- 
vestir, ravestir, F. revétir = Pr. revestir, rivestir 
= Sp. Pg. revestir = It. rivestire, < LL. revestire, 
clothe again, ς L. re-, again, + vestire, clothe: 
see vest. Doublet of revet?.|] I, trans. 1+. To 
reclothe; cover again as with a garment. 
Right so as thise holtes and thise hay is, 
That han in winter dede ben and drye, 
Revesten hem in greene, when that May is. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 353. 
Awaked all, shall rise, and all rewest 


The flesh and bones that they at first possest. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


2+. To invest; robe; clothe, especially in the 
vestments of state or office. 


Throly belles thay rynge, and Requiem syngys, 
Dosse messes and matyns with mournande notes: 
Relygeous reveste in theire riche copes, 
Pontyficalles and prelates in precyouse wedys. 
. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 9.) 1. 4835. 


For the weale of the common wealth it is as necessarie 
that the Knight doe arme as the priest rewest himselfe: 
for, as prayers doe remoue sinnes, euen so doth armour 
defend from enimies. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 42. 
3. To reinvest; vest again with ownership or 
office: as, to revesta magistrate with authority. 
—4, Totake possession of again; secure again 
as a possession or right. 

If a captured ship escapes from the captor, or is retaken, 
or if the owner ransoms her, his property is thereby re- 
vested. Kent, Commentaries, v. 


Like others for our spoils shall we return ; 
But not that any one may them revest, 
For ’tis not just to have what one casts off. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xiii. 104. 
II. intrans. To take effect again, as a title; 
return to a former owner: as, the title or right 
revests in A after alienation. 


revestiaryt (ré-ves’ti-a-ri), n. [= F. revestiaire, 


< ML. revestiarium, an apartment in or adjoin- 
ing a church where: the priests robed them- 
selves for divine worship, the sacristy, vestry, 
< LL. revestire, revest: see revest and vestiary. 
Cf. revestry.] The apartment in a chureh or 
temple in which the ecclesiastical vestments 
are kept. Compare vestry. 

The impious Jews ascribed all miracles to a name which 


was ingraved in the revestiary of the temple. 
Camden, Remains. 


Nay,” said the Abbot, ‘‘we will do more, and will in- 
stantly despatch a servant express to the keeper of our re- 
vestiary to send us such things as he may want, even this 
night.” Scott, Monastery, xvi. 


[< ME. revestry, re- 
vestrie, revestre, < OF. *revesterie, revestiere, re- 
vestiaire, < ML. revestiarium, vestry. see reves- 
tiary, Cf. vestry.] Same as revestiary. 


revestry 


Then ye sayd Knight to bee convayd into the revestre, 
and there to bee vnarmyd. 
Booke of Precedence (EK. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 35. 


Bestrewe thine altars wth, flowers thicke, 
Sente them wt. odours Arrabicque : 
Perfuminge all the revestryes, 
Wt. muske, cyvett, and ambergries? 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xvi. 
revestu (ré-ves’tu), a. [OF., pp. of revestir, re- 
vest: see revest.] In her., covered by a square 
set diagonally, ora lozenge, the corners of which 
touch the edges of the space covered by it: said 
of the field or of any ordinary, as a chief or 
fesse. 
revesturet (ré-ves’tur),. [< revest + -ure. Cf. 
vesture.] Vesture. 
The aultars of this chapell were hanged with riche reves- 
ture of clothe of gold of tissue, embroudered with pearles. 
Hail, Hen, VIILI., an. 12. 
revetl},.andv. An obsolete form of rivet. 
revet? (ré-vet’), v.4.; pret. and pp. revetted, ppr. 
revetting. [< F. revétir, clothe again, face or 
_ tine, as a fortification, foss, ete., < OF. reves- 
tir, clothe again: see revest.] To face, as an 
embankment, with masonry or other material. 
All the principal apartments of the palace ptoperty, 80 
called were revéted with sculptural slabs of alabaster, gen- 
erally about 9 ft. in height, like those at Nimroud. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 168. 
revetment (ré-vet’ment), ». [Also revetement; 
<F. revétement, ς revétir, line, revet: see revet?. ] 
1. In fort., a facing to a wall or bank, as of a 
scarp or parapet; a retaining wall (which see, 
under retaining). In permanent works the revetment 


is usually of masonry; in field-works it may be of sods, 
gabions, timber, hurdles, etc. 


2. In cwil engin., a retaining wall or breast- 
wall; also, any method of protecting banks or 
the sides of a cut to preserve them from ero- 
sion, aS the sheathing of a river-bank with 
mats, screens, or mattresses. 

Back of all this rises a stone revetement wall, supporting 
the river street. Harper’s Mag., LX XIX. 92. 
3. Inarch., any facing of stone, metal, or wood 
over a less sightly or durable substance or con- 
struction. 

The absence of any fragments of columns, friezes, cor- 
nices, etc. (except terra-cotta revetements), confirms the 
theory that the Etruscan temple was built of wood. 

New Princeton Rev., V. 141. 
revictt, v. t. [< L. revictus, pp. of revincere, 
conquer, subdue, refute: see revince. Cf. con- 
vict.} Toreconquer; reobtain. Bp. Hall, Au- 
tobiog., p. xxvii. (Davies.) 
revictiont (ré-vik’shon), nm. [< L. revivere, pp. 
revictus, live again, revive: see revive.] Return 
to life; revival. 

Do we live to see a reviction of the old Sadduceism, so 
long since dead and forgotten? 

Bp. Hall, Mystery of Godliness, § 9. 

revictual (ré-vit’1), v. [Formerly also revittle ; 

<re- + victual.] I. trans. To victual again; 
furnish again with provisions. | 

We reuictualled him, and sent him for England, with a 
true relation of the causes of our defailments, 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 232. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To renew one’s stock of provi- 
sions. 

He [Captain Giles de la Roche] had design’d to revittle 
in Portugal. Milton, Letters of State, Aug., 1656. 

reviet (ré-vi’), v. [Also revye; < re- + vie.] I, 
trans. 1. To vie with again; rival in return; es- 
pecially, at cards, to stake a larger sum against. 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st; 

If seen, and then revy’d, deny’st 

Thou art not what thou seem’st; false world, thou ly’st. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii, 5. 

To revie was to cover it [a certain sum] with a larger 
sum, by which the challenged became the challenger, and 
was to be revied in his turn, with a proportionate increase 
of stake. Gifford, Note to B. Jonson’s Every Man in his 

(Humour, iv. 1. 
2. To surpass the amount of (a responsive 
challenge or bet): an old phrase at cards; 
hence, in general, to outdo; outstrip; surpass. 

What shall we play for?—One shilling stake, and three 


rest. Ivye it; will you hould it?—Yes, sir, I hould it, 
and revye it. Florio, Secret Frutes (1591). (Latham.) 


Here’s a trick vied and revied! 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 
True rest consists not in the oft revying 
Of worldly dross, Quarles, Emblems, i. 6. 
II, intrans. To respond to a challenge at 
eards by staking a larger sum; hence, to re- 
tort; recriminate. 


Ride must not permit vying and revying upon one an- 
other. 


Chief Justice Wright, in the Trial of the Seven Bishops. 


review (ré-va’), n. [< OF. revue, reveue, a re- 
viewing or review, Β'. revue, a review, < revu, 
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pp. of revoir, < L. revidere, see again, go to see 
again, < re-, again, + videre, see: see view, and 
ef. revise. Cf. Sp. Pg. revista = It. rivista, re- 
view, of similar formation: see vista.] 1. A 
second or repeated view. 
But the works of nature will bear a thousand views and 
reviews, and yet still be instructive and still wonderful. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ii. 
2. Aview of the past; a retrospective survey. 


Mem’ry’s pointing wand, 
That calls the past to our exact review. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 184. 


Is the pleasure that is tasted 
Patient of a long review? 
M. Arnold, New Sirens. 

3. The process of going over again or repeat- 
ing what is past: as, the review of a study; the 
class has monthly reviews in Latin.—4. A re- 
vision; a reéxamination with a view to amend- 
ment or improvement: as, an author’s review 
of his works. [Obsolete or obsolescent. ] 

Great importunities were used to His Sacred Majesty 
that the said Book might be revised. . . . In which re- 
view we have endeavoured to observe the like moderation 
as we find to have been used in the like case in former 
times. Book of Common Prayer (Church of Eng.), Pref. 
5. A critical examination; a critique; partic- 
ularly, a written discussion of the merits and 
defects of a literary work; a critical essay. 

If a review of his work was very laudatory, it was a 
great pleasure to him to send it home to his mother at 
Fairoaks. Thackeray, Pendennis, xli. 
6. The name given to certain periodical pub- 
lications, consisting of a collection of eritical 
essays on subjects of public interest, literary, 
scientific, political, moral, or theological, to- 
gether with critical examinations of new pub- 
lications. 

Novels (witness ev’ry month’s review) 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new. 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 713. 
7. The formal inspection of military or naval 
forces by a higher official or a superior in rank, 
with a view to learning the condition of the 
forces thus inspected, and their skill in per- 
forming customary evolutions and mancu- 
vers.— 8. In law, the judicial revision or re- 
consideration of a judgment or an order al- 
ready made; the examination by an appellate 
tribunal of the decision of a lower tribunal, to 
determine whether it be erroneous.—4 bill of 
review, in daw, a bill filed to reverse or alter a decree in 
chancery if some error in law appears in the body of the 
decree, or if new evidence were discovered after the de- 
cree was made.— Commission of review, in Eng. law, a 
commission formerly granted by the sovereign to revise the 
sentence of the now extinct Court of Delegates.— Court 
of Review, the court of apprat from the commissioners 


in bankruptcy, established by 1 and 2 Wm. IV., lvi., but 
abolished by 10 and 11 Vict., cii., etc. 
review (ré-vi’),v. [< re- + view; or ¢ review, 
π.] 1. trans. 11. To see again. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee. 
Shak., Sonnets, lxxiv. 
Backe he was sent to Brasil; and long it was before his 
longing could be satisfied to reutew his Countrey and 
friends. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 
2. To look back upon; recall by the aid of 
memory. 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 
Longfellow, A Gleam of Sunshine. 


3. To repeat; go over again; retrace: as, to 
review a course of study. 

Shall I the long, laborious scene review, 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew? 

Pope, Odyssey, iii. 127. 
4. Toexamine again; go over again inorder to 
prune or correct; revise. 
Many hundred (Argus hundred) eyes 


View, and review, each line, each word, as spies. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 
I maturely thought it proper, 
When a’ my works I did review, 
To dedicate them, Sir, to you. 
Burns, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 
5. Το consider or discuss critically; go over in 
careful examination in order to bring out ex- 
cellences and defects, and, with reference to 
established canons, to pass judgment; espe- 
cially, to consider or discuss critically in a 
written essay. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day,.. . 
How oft our slowly-growing works impart,. . . 
How oft review ; each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame and something to commend | 
Pope, To Mr. Jervas, 1. 21. 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 
Resume his pen, review his Lordship’s work, 
And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, 
Declare his landlord can at least translate ) 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


revile 


By-the-way, when we come by-and-by to review the ex- 
hibition at Burlington House, there is one painter whom 
we must try our best to crush. 

Bulwer, Kenelm Chillingly, iv. 4. 
6. To look carefully over; survey; especially, 
to make a formal or official inspection of: as, 
to review a regiment. 
At the Mauchline muir, where they were review’d, 


Ten thousand men in armour show’d. 
Battle of Pentland Hills (Child’s Ballads, VII. 241). 


The skilful nymph reviews her force with care. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 45. 
7. In law: (a) To consider or examine again ; 
revise: as, a court of appeal reviews the judg- 
ment of an inferior court. (b) To reéxamine 
or retax, as a bill of costs by the taxing-master 
or a judge in chambers. 
. ntrans. 1. To look back. 
His reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry. 
Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill. 
2. To make reviews; be a reviewer: as, he re- 
views for the ‘‘ Times.” 
reviewable (ré-vii’a-bl), α. [< review + -able.] 
Capable of being reviewed; subject to review. 
The proceedings in any criminal trial are reviewable by 
the full bench, whenever the judge who presides at the 
trial certifies that any point raised at it is doubtful. 
The Nation, Dec. 20, 1883. 
reviewage (ré-vii’aj), π. [< review + -age.] 
The act or art of reviewing or writing critical 
notices of books, ete.; the work of reviewing. 
[Rare.] 
Whatever you order down tome in the way of reviewage, 
I shall of course execute. 
W. Taylor, To R. Southey, Dec. 30, 1807. 
reviewal (ré-vii’al), n. [< review +-al.] The 
act of reviewing; a review; a critique. 
I have written a reviewal of ‘‘Lord Howe’s Life.” 
Southey, To Mrs. J. W. Warter, June 5, 1838. 


reviewer (ré-vi’ér), nm. 1. One who revises; 
a Teviser. 

This rubric, being the same that we have in king Ed- 
ward’s second Common Prayer Book, may perhaps have 
slipt into the present book through the inadvertency of 
the reviewers. 

Wheatly, Ilus. of Book of Common Prayer, ii. § 5. 


2. One who reviews or criticizes; especially, 
one who critically examines and passes judg- 
ment upon new publications; a writer of re- 
views. 

Who shall dispute what the reviewers say? 

Their word’s sufficient. Churchill, The Apology. 

Those who have failed as writers turn reviewers. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Porson, i. 


Between ourselves, I think reviewers, 
When call’d to truss a crowing bard, 
Should not be sparing of the skewers. 
10. Locker, Advice to a Poet. 


He has never, he says, been a reviewer. He confesses 
to wanting a reviewer's gift, the power of being “‘blind to 
great merits and lynx-eyed to minute errors.” 

Nineteenth Century, XX VI, 833. 
revigorate (ré-vig’or-at), v.t. [<L. re-, again, 
+ vigoratus, pp. of vigorare, animate, strength- 
en, < vigor, vigor: see vigor. Cf. invigorate. | 
To give new vigor to. Imp. Dict. 
revigorate (ré-vig’or-at), a. [< revigorate, v.] 
Reinvigorated. 
The fire which seem’d extinct 
Hath risen revigorate. Southey. 
revile (ré-vil’), v.; pret. and pp. reviled, ppr. 
reviling.. [< ME, revilen, revylen, < re- + OF. 
aviler, F. avilir, make vile or cheap, disprize, 
disesteem, < a-, to, + vil, vile, cheap: see vile. ] 
I, trans. To cast reproach upon; vilify; es- 
pecially, to use contemptuous or opprobrious 
language to; abuse; asperse. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Mat. v. 11. 
His eye reviled 

Me, as his abject object. 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., i. 1. 126. 

No ill words: let his own shame first revile him. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 4. 
=§Syn. To vilify, abuse, malign, lampoon, defame. (See 
asperse.) The distinction of revile from these words is that 
it always applies to persons, is generally unjust and always 
improper, generally applies to what is said to or before 


the person affected, and makes him seem to others vile or 
worthless. 


II. intrans. To act or speak abusively. 
Christ, . . . when he was reviled, reviled not again. 
1 Pet. ii. 23. 
revilet (ré-vil’), n. [< revile, v.] Revilement; 
abusive treatment or language; an insult; a 
reproach. 
I have gain’d a name bestuck, or, as I may say, bedeckt 


with the reproaches and reviles of this modest Confuter. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 





revilement 


revilement (ré-vil’ment), ». [< revile + -ment.] 
The act of reviling; abuse; contemptuous or 
insulting language; a reproach. 
Yet n’ould she stent 


Her bitter rayling and foule revilement. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 12. 


Scorns, and revilements, that bold and profane wretches 
have cast upon him. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 217. (Latham.) 
reviler (ré-vi’lér), ». One who reviles; one 
who acts or speaks abusively. 
Nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
revilingly (ré-vi’ling-li), adv. With reproach- 
ful or contemptuous language; with oppro- 
brium. 
The love I bear to the civility of expression will not 
suffer me to be revilingly broad. Maine. 
revincet (ré-vins’), v. ¢t [= It. rivincere, < L. 
revincereé, refute, overcome, < re-, again, + vin- 
cere, overcome: see victor. Cf. convince, evince, 
and revict.] To overcome; refute; disprove. 
Which being done, when he should see his. error b 
manifest and sound testimonies of Scriptures revinced, 
Luther should find no favour at his hands. 
Foxe, Acts (ed. Cattley), IV. 280. 
revindicate (ré-vin’di-kat), v. t [Also reven- 
dicate; < LL. revindicatus, pp. of revindicare 
(> Sp. Pg. revindicar = F. revendiquer), lay 
claim to, ς L. re-, back, + vindicare, claim: see 
vindicate.] To vindicate again; reclaim; de- 
mand the surrender of, as goods taken away 
xor detained illegally. Mitford. (Imp. Dict.) 
revindication (ré-vin-di-ka’shon), . [Also 
revendication ; = F. revendication = Pg. revindi- 
cacio; as revindicate + -ἴοπ.] The act of re- 
vindicating, or demanding the restoration of 
anything taken away or retained illegally. 
reviret,v.?. [< ME. reviren,< OF. revivre, revive: 
see revive.] Το revive. 


Eke slitte and sonne-dried thou maist hem kepe, 


And when the list in water hoote revire 
Thai wol, and taste even as the list desire. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), Ρ. 53. 
revirescence (rev-i-res’ens), π. [< L. revires- 
cen(t-)s, ppr. of revirescere, grow green again, 
inceptive of revirere, be green again, ¢ re-, 
again, + virere, become green or strong: see 
verdant.| The renewal of youth or youthful 
strength. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
A serpent represented the divine nature, on account of 


its great vigour and spirit, its long age and revirescence. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, iv. 4. 


A faded archaic style trying as it were to resume a mock- 
ery of revirescence. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 126. 
revisal (ré-vi’zal), π. [ς revise + -al.] The 
act of revising; examination with a view to 
correction or amendment; a revision. 


The revisal of these letters has been a kind of examina- 
tion of conscience to me. Pope. 


‘The theory neither of the British nor the state consti- 
tutions authorizes the revisal of a judicial sentence by a 
legislative act. A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 81. 


revise (r6-viz’), υ. t.; pret. and pp. revised, ppr. 
revising. [< OF. (and F.) reviser = Sp. revisar, 
ς ML. as if *revisare for L. revisere, look back 
on, revisit (ef. revidere, see again), < re-, again, 
back, + visere, survey, freq. of videre, pp. visus, 
see: see vision. Cf. review.] 1. To look care- 
fully over with a view to correction; go over 
in order to suggest or make desirable changes 
and corrections; review: as, to revise a proof- 
sheet; to revise a translation of the Bible; spe- 
cifically, in printing, to compare (a new proof- 
sheet of corrected composition) with its pre- 
viously marked proof, to see that all marked 
errors have been corrected. 

He [Debendranath Tagore] revised the Brahmaic Cove- 
nant, and wrote and published his Brahma-dharma, or the 
religion of the one true God. 

Maz Miiller, Biog. Essays, p. 41. 
2. Toamend; bring into conformity with pres- 
ent needs and circumstances; reform, espe- 
cially by public or official action. 

Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered over 
governmentand property. That obscene bird is not there 


for nothing. He indicates great wrongs which must be 
revised. Emerson, Compensation. 


Revised version of the Bible. See version.— Revising 
barrister, one of a number of barristers appointed to re- 
vise the list of voters for county and borough members of 
Parliament, and holding courts for this purpose through- 
out the country in the autumn. [Eng.] ; 

revise (ré-viz’), ». [< revise, v.] 1. A revi- 
sion; a review and correction. 


Patiently proceed 
With oft re-vises Making sober speed 
In dearest business, and obserue by proof 
That What is well ‘done is done soon enough. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
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2. In printing, a proof-sheet to be examined 
by the reviser. 

I at length reached a vaulted room, . . . and beheld, 
seated by a lamp, and employed in reading a blotted revise, 
. . » the Author of Waverley! 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, Int. Ep., p. 5. 


I require to see a proof, a revise, a re-revise, and a double 
re-revise, or fourth proof rectified impression of all my pro- 
ductions, especially verse. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ii. 

reviser (ré-vi’zér), n. [< revise + -erl. Cf. 
revisor.] One who revises, reviews, or makes 
corrections or desirable changes, especially in 
a literary work; hence, specifically, in printing, 
one who revises proofs. Also revisor. 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaccuracies . . . which he [Bentley] im- 
puted to the obtrusions of a reviser, whom the author’s 
blindness obliged him to employ. Johnson, Milton. 

revision (ré-vizh’on), n. [< OF. revision, F. ré- 
vision = Sp. revision = Pg. revisdo = It. revisione, 


¢ LL. revisio(n-), a seeing again, <¢ L. revidere, ᾿ 


pp. revisus, see again: see revise, review.] 1. 
Tne act of revising; reéxamination and correc- 
tion: as, the revision of statistics; the revision 
of a book, of a ereed, ete. 

1 am persuaded that the stops have been misplaced in 


the Hebrew manuscripts, by the Jewish critics, upon the 
last revision of the text. Bp. Horsley, Sermons, I. viii. 


All male peasants in every part of the empire are in- 
scribed in census lists, which form the basis of the direct 
taxation. ‘These lists are revised at irregular intervals, 
and all males alive at the time of the revision, from the 
new-born babe to the centenarian, are duly inscribed. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 128. 

2. That which is revised; a revised edition or 
version; specifically [cap.], the revised English 
version of the Bible.—Council of Revision. See 
council | 

revisional (ré-vizh’on-al), a. 
-al.| Revisionary. 

revisionary (ré-vizh’on-a-ri), a. [< revision + 
-ary.| Of or pertaining to revision; of the na- 
ture of a revision; revising: as, a revisionary 
work. 

revisionist (ré-vizh’on-ist), πα. [< revision + 
-ist.] 1. One who favors or supports revision, 
as in the case of a creed or a statute.—2. A 
reviser; specifically, one of the revisers of the 
English version of the Bible. See revised ver- 
sion of the Bible, under version. 

‘‘T had rather speak,” etc., 1 Corinthians xiv. 19. The 
Victorian revisionsts are content with ‘‘had” there. 

Amer, Jour. Philol., IT. 281. 
revisit (ré-viz’it), ο. τ. [ς OF. revisiter, F. re- 
visiter = Sp. Pg. revistar = It. revisiture, « L. 
revisitare, visit again, < re-, again, + visitare, 
visit: see visit, v.] 1. To visit again; go back 
for a visit to; return to. 
What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon? 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 53. 
Thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 23. 


[< revision + 


2t. To revise; review. 


Also they saye that ye haue not dilygently rewisyted nor 
ouersene the letters patentes gyuen, accorded, sworne, and 
sealed by Kyng Johan. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. ccxxii. 

revisit (r6-viz’it), m. [ς re- + visit.] A visit 

to a former place of sojourn; also, a repeated 
or second visit. 

1 have been to pay a Visit to St. James at Compostella, 
and after that to the famous Virgin on the other Side the 
Water in England; and this was rather a revisit, for I had 
been to see her three Years before. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 2. 
revisitant (ré-viz’i-tant), a [ς LL. revisi- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of revisitare, revisit: see revisit. ] 
Revisiting; returning, especially after long ab- 
sence or separation. 

Catching sight of a solitary acquaintance, [I] would ap- 
proach him amid the brown shadows of the trees—a kind 
of medium fit for spirits departed and revisitant, like my- 
self. Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, p. 242. 

revisitation (ré-viz-i-ta’shon),. [< re- + visi- 
tation.] The act of revisiting; a revisit. 

A regular concerted plan of periodical revisitation. 

J. 4. Alexander, On Mark vi. 6. 

revisor (ré-vi’zor), n. [= F. réviseur = Sp. Pg. 
revisor = It. revisore; as revise + -or1.] Same 
as reviser. 

revisory (ré-vi’z6-ri), a. [= Pg. revisorio; as 
revise + -ory. Cf. Sp. revisoria, censorship. ] 
Having power to revise; effecting revision; re- 
vising. 

revitalization (ré-vi’tal-i-za’shon), n. [ς re- 
vitalize + -ation.] The act or process of revi- 
talizing; the state of being revitalized, or in- 
formed with fresh life and vigor. 


κ. ο. 55 
revival (ré-vi’ val), n. 
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revitalize (ré-vi’tal-iz),v. t. [« re- + vitalize.] 
To restore vitality or life to; inform again or 
anew with life; bring back to life. 

Professor Owen observes that ‘‘there are organisms .. . 
which we can devitalize and revitalize—devive and revive 
—many times.” That such organisms can be revived, all 
will admit, but probably Professor Owen will be alone in 
not recognising considerable distinction between the 
words revitalizing and reviving. ‘Lhe animalcule that can 
be revived has never been dead, but that which is not 
dead cannot be revitalized. 


Beale, Protoplasm (3d ed.), p. 65. 
revittlet,v. An obsolete spelling of revictual. 
revivability (ré-vi-va-bil’i-ti), n. [< revivable + 

~ity (see -bility).] The character of being re- 
vivable; the capacity for being revived. 

The revivability of past feelings varies inversely as the 
vividness of present feelings. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 98. 
revivable (ré-vi’va-bl), a. [< revive + -able.] 
Capable of being revived. 

Nor will the response of a sensory organ . . . be an ex- 
perience, unless it be registered in a modification of struc- 
ture, and thus be revivable, because a statical condition is 
requisite for a dynamical manifestation. 

G. ΠΠ. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 12. 
revivably (ré-vi’va-bli), adv. With a capacity 
for revival; so as to admit of revival. 

What kind of agency can it then be . . . that revivably 
stores up the memory of departed phenomena? 

Mind, ΙΧ. 350. 
[< revive + -al.] 1. The 
act of reviving, or returning to life after actual 
or apparent death; the act of bringing back to 
life; also, the state of being so revived or re- 
stored: as, the revival of a drowned person; the 
revival of a person from a swoon.— 2. Resto- 
ration to former vigor, activity, or efficiency, 
after a period of languor, depression, or sus- 
pension; quickening; renewal: as, the revival 
of hope; the revival of one’s spirits by good 
news; a revival of trade. 

**T’ve thought of something,” said the Rector, with a 
sudden revival of spirits. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 
3. Restoration to general use, practice, accep- | 
tance, or belief; the state of being currently 
known or received: as, the revival of learning 
in Europe; the revival of bygone fashions; spe- 
cifically [cap.], the Renaissance. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes its 
origin and its revival was born in times singularly adapted 
to call forth his extraordinary powers. Macaulay, Lante. 
4, Specifically, an extraordinary awakening in 
a church or a community of interest in and care 
for matters relating to personal religion. 

There ought not to be much for a revival to do in any 
church which has had the simple good news preached to 
it, and in which the heart and life and better moiives have 


been affectionately and persistently addressed. 
Scribner’s Mo., XIV. 256. 


A revival of religion merely makes manifest for a time 
what religion there is in acommunity, but it does not ex- 
alt men above their nature or above their times. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 469. 


5. The representation of something past; spe- 
cifically, in theatrical art, the reproduction of a 
play which has not been presented for a consid- 
erable time. 

One can hardly pause before it [a gateway of the seven- 
teenth century] without seeming to assist ata ten minutes’ 


revival of old Italy. 
I. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 145. 





Some of Mr. ’s revivals have been beautifully cos- 
tumed. The Century, XX XV. 544, note. 


6. In chem., same as revivification.—7. The re- 
instatement of an action or a suit after it has 
become abated, as, for instance, by the death of 
a party, when it may be revived by substituting 
the personal representative, if the cause of ac- 
tion has not abated.— 8, That which is recalled 
to life, or to present existence or appearance. 
[ Rare. ] 


The place [Castle of Blois] is full of . . . memories, of 
ghosts, of echoes, of possible evocations and revivals, 
Η. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 29. 


Anglo-Catholic revival, Cathclic revival, a revival 
of Catholic or Anglo-Catholic principles and practices in 
the Church of England (see Anglo-Catholic, and Catholie, 
I., 3 (d)), also known, because begun in the University of 
Oxford, as the Oxford movement. It began in 1833, in op- 
position to an agitation for the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords and for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England. Its founder was H. J. Rose, with 
whom were joined Arthur Percival, Hurrel Froude, and 
William Palmer, and, a little later, John Henry Newman 
(originally an Evangelical) and John Keble, the publica- 
tion of whose “Christian Year” in 1827 has been regarded 
as an important precursor of the movement. In its earlier 
stage the promoters of the revival were known as Τγας- 
tarians. (See Tractarian.) After Newman had, in 1845, 
abandoned the Church of England and joined the Church 
of Rome, Dr. Edward Β. Pusey became generally recognized 
as the leader of the movement, and its adherents were 
nicknamed Puseyites by their opponents, The revival of 
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doctrine was the main work of the movement, especially 
in its earlier stages, but this resulted afterward in a re- 
vival of ritual also, and this extension of the movement 
is known as ritualism. (See ritualist, 2.) The general 
object of the Catholic revival was to affirm and enforce 
the character of the Anglican Church as Catholic in the 
sense of unbroken historical derivation from and agree- 
ment in doctrine and organization with the ancient Cath- 
olic Church before the division between East and West. 


revivalism (ré-vi’val-izm), n. [< revival + 
~ism.] That form of religious activity which 
manifests itself in revivals. [Recent. ] 

The most perfect example of revivalism, the one to which 
it constantly appeals for its warrant, was the rapt assem- 
bly at Pentecost, with its many-tongued psalmists and in- 
spired prophets, its transports and fervors and miraculous 
conversions. The Century, XX XI. 80. 

revivalist (ré-vi’val-ist), ». [« revival + -ist.] 
One who is instrumental in producing or pro- 
moting in a community a revival of religious 
interest and activity: specifically applied to an 
itinerant preacher who makes this his special 
work. [Recent.] 

The conviction of enmity to God, which the revivalist 
assumes as the first step in any true spiritual life. 

The American, VIII. 126. 

revivalistic (ré-vi-va-lis’tik), a. [« revivalist 

+ -ἴοι] 1. Of or pertaining to a revivalist or 
revivalism. | 

Revivalistic success is seldom seen apart from a certain 
easily recognized type of man. 

Religious Herald, March 26, 1885. 
2. Characterized by revivalism; of the nature 
of revivalism. [Recent and rare in both uses. ] 

Spiritual preaching is reviving; it is not necessarily re- 
vivalistic. The Century, XX ΧΙ. 438. 

revive (ré-viv’), v.; pret. and pp. revived, ppr. 
reviving. [< OF. F. revivre = Pr. reviure = Cat. 
reviurcr = Sp. revivir = Pg. reviver = It. rivivere, 
< L. revivere, live again, revive (cf. ML. revivare, 
tr., revive),< re-, again, + vivere, live: see vivid. 
Cf. revire.] JI, intrans. 1. To return to life after 
actual or seeming death; resume vital functions 
or activities: as, to revive after a swoon. 

The soul of the child came into him again, and he re- 
vived. 1 Ki. xvii. 22. 
Henry is dead, and never shall revive. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 18. 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 
But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 70. 
2. To live again; have asecond life. [Rare.] 


Emotionally we revive in our children ; economically we 
sacrifice many of our present gratifications to the develop- 
ment of the race. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII. 586, 
3. To gain fresh life and vigor; be reanimated 
or quickened; recover strength, as after languor 
or depression. 

When he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry 
him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived. Gen. xlv. 27. 


A spirit which had been extinguished on the plains of 
Philippi revived in Athanasius and Ambrose. 

Macaulay, History. 

4. To be renewed in the mind or memory: as, 

the memory of his wrongs revived within him; 

past emotions sometimes revive.—5. To regain 

use or currency; come into general use, prac- 

tice, or acceptance, as after a period of neglect 
or disuse; become current once more. 

Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 701. 

This heresy having revived in the world about an hun- 
dred yearsago, . . . severaldivines . . . began to find out 
farther explanations of this doctrine of the ‘l'rinity. 

Swift, On the Trinity. 

His [Clive’s] policy was to a great extent abandoned; 
the abuses which he had suppressed began to revive. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
6. In chem., to recover its natural or uncom- 
bined state, as a metal. 

11. trans. 1. To bring back to life; revivify; 
resuscitate after actual or seeming death or 
destruction; restore to a previous mode of ex- 
istence. 

To heale the sicke, and to revive the ded. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 22. 

What do these feeble Jews? . . . will they revive the 
stones out of the heaps of the rubbish which are burned? 

Neh. iv. 2. 
Is not this boy revived from death? 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 120. 
2. To quicken; refresh; rouse from languor, 
depression, or discouragement. 
Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts, 
And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 3. 21. 


Your coming, friends, revives me. Milton, Β. A., 1. 157. 


3. To renew in the mind or memory; recall; 
reawaken. 


The mind has a power in many cases to revive percep- 
tions which it has once had. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. x. § 2. 
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With tempers too much given to pleasure, it is almost 
necessary to revive the old places of grief in our memory. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 181. 


The beautiful specimens of pearls which he sent home 
from the coast of Paria revived the cupidity of the nation. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 9. 


When I describe the moon at which I am looking, I am 
describing merely a plexus of optical sensations with sun- 
dry revived states of mind linked by various laws of asso- 
ciation with the optical sensations. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 327. 
4. To restore to use, practice, or general ac- 
ceptance; make current, popular, or authori- 
tative once more; recover from neglect or dis- 
use: as, to revive a law or a custom. 

After this a Parliament is holden, in which the Acts 
made in the eleventh Year of King Richard were revived, 
and the Acts made in his one and twentieth Yeare were 
wholly repealed. Baker, Chronicles, p. 157. 


The function of the prophet was then revived, and poets 
for the first time aspired to teach the art of life, and 
founded schools. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 92. 


5. To renovate. [Colloq.] 

The boy . . . appeared... in a revived black coat of 
his master’s. Dickens, Sketches, Tales, i. 
6. To reproduce; represent after a lapse of 
time, especially upon the stage: as, to revive 
an old play. 

A past, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d new piece, 

*Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakespear, and Corneille, 


Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Ozell. 
Pope, Dunciad, i. 284. 


Already in the latter days of the Republic the multitude 
(including even the knights, according to Horace) could 
only be reconciled to tragedy by the introduction of that 
ποιος of accessories by which in our own day a play of 
Shakspere’s is said to be revived. 

A, W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 8. 
7. In law, to reinstate, as an action or suit 
which has become abated. See revival, 7.—8. 
In chem., torestore orreduce to its natural state 
or toits uncombined state: as, to revivea metal 
after calcination. =$yn. 1 and 2. To reanimate, rein- 
vigorate, renew, reinspirit, cheer, hearten. See the quo- 
tation under revitalize. 


revivet,”. Revival; return to life. 

Hee is dead, and therefore grieve not thy memorie with 
the imagination of his new reuiue. 

Greene, Menaphon, p. 50. (Davies.) 

revivement (ré-viv’ment), n. [= It. ravviva- 

mento; as revive + -ment.] The act of reviv- 
ing; revivification. 

We have the sacred Scriptures, our blessed Saviour, his 
apostles, and the purer primitive times, and the late Ref- 
ormation, or revivement rather, all on our side. 

Feltham, Letters, xvii. (Latham.) 

reviver (ré-vi’vér), π. 1. One who revives or 

restores anything to use or prominence; one 

who recovers anything from inactivity, neglect, 
or disuse. 

He saith it [learning] is the corrupter of the simple, the 
schoolmaster of sinne, the storehouse of treacherie, the 


reuiuer of vices, and mother of cowardize. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 39. 


Giotto was not a reviver—he was an inventor. 
The Century, XXXVII. 67. 
2. That which invigorates or revives. 


«Νου, Mr. Tapley,” said Mark, giving himself a tremen- 
dous blow in the chest by way of reviver, “just you attend 
to what I’ve got to say.” 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxiii. 
3. A compound used for renovating clothes. 
’Tis a deceitful liquid, that black and blue reviver. 
ickens, Sketches, Characters, x. 
4. Inlaw. See revivor. 
revivificate (ré-viv’i-fi-kat), 0.1. [« LL. revivi- 
ficatus, pp. of (ML.) revivificare, restore to life: 
see revivify.] To revive; recall or restore to 
Johnson. [Rare.] 
revivification (ré-viv’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [= F. 
révivification = Pg. revivificagdo, ς ML. revivifi- 
catio(n-), < revivificare, revivify: see revivificate, 
revivify.| 1. Renewal of life; restoration to 
life; resuscitation. 
The resurrection or revivijication (for the word signifies 
no more than so) is common to both. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 225. (Latham.) 
2. In chem., the reduction of a metal from a 
state of combination to its metallic state.—3. 
In surg., the dissection off of the skin or mu- 
cous membrane in a part or parts, that by the 
apposition of surfaces thus prepared union of 
parts may be secured. 
revivify (ré-viv’i-fi), v. [ς OF. revivifier, F. 
révivifier = Sp. Pg. revivificar = It. revivificare, 
ς ML. revivificare (LL. in pp. revivificatus), re- 
store to life, < L. re-, again, + LL. vivificare, 
restore to life: see vivify.] I, trans. 1. To re- 
store to life after actual or apparent death. 
This warm Libation . . . seemed to animate my frozen 


Frame, and to revivify my Body. 
Wraxall, Historical Memoirs, I. 369. 
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2. To give new vigor or animation to; enliven 

again. 

Local literature is pretty sure, . . . when it comes, to 
have that distinctive Australian mark . . . which may 
even one day revivify the literature of England. 

Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 1. 
3. In chem., to purify, as a substance that has 
been used as a reagent in a chemical process, 
so that it can be used again in the same way. 

A description of the kiln in use for revivifying char will 
be found in the article on sugar. 

Thorpe, Dict. of Applied Chem., I. 171. 

“ See list under revive. 

. ntrans. In chem., to become efficient a 
second time as a reagent, without special chem- 
ical treatment, as by oxidation in the air, fer- 
mentation, ete. 

revivingly (ré-vi’ving-li), adv. In a reviving 
manner. Imp. Dict. 

reviviscence (rev-i-vis’ens), η. [= F. révivis- 
cence = It. reviviscenza, < L. reviviscen(t-)s, ppr. 
of reviviscere, inceptive of revivere, revive: see 
γουίυο.] Revival; reanimation; the renewal 
of life; in nat. hist., an awakening from tor- 

idity, especially in the case of insects after 

ibernation. 

Neither will the life of the soul alone continuing amount 
to the reviviscence of the whole man. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, ii. 
reviviscency (rev-i-vis’en-si), n. [As revivis- 
cence (see -cy).] Same as reviviscence. 

Since vitality has, somehow or other, commenced with- 
out a designing cause, why | not the same cause pro- 
duce a reviviscency { . Cogan, Disquisitions, iii. 

reviviscent (rev-i-vis’ent), a. [= F. réviviscent, 
< L. reviviscen(t-)s, ppr. of reviviscere, revive, | 
inceptive of revivere, revive: see revive.| Re- 
viving; regaining life or animation. 

All the details of the trial were canvassed anew with 
reviviscent interest. The Atlantic, LVIII. 390. 

revivor (ré-vi’vor), η. [ς revive + -orl.] In 
law, the reviving of a suit which was abated by 
the death of a party, the marriage of a female 
plaintiff, or other cause. See revival, 7. Also 
spelled reviver.— Bill of revivor, a bill filed to re- 

ve a bill which had abated.— Bill of revivor and sup- 
plement, a bill of revivor filed where it was necessary 
not only to revive the suit, but also to allege by way of 


supplemental pleading other facts which had occurred 
since the suit was commenced, 


revocability (rev’6-ka-bil’i-ti), n. [= F. révo- 
cabilité; as revocable + -ity (see -bility).] The 
property of being revocable; revocableness. 


Imp. Dict. 

revocable (rev’6-ka-bl), a. [< OF. revocable, 
F. révocable = Pr. Sp. revocable = Pg. revo- 
gavel = It. rivocabile, < L. revocabilis, < revo- 
care, revoke: see revoke.] Capable of being 
recalled or revoked: as, a revocable edict or 
grant. Compare revokable. 

Howsoever you show bitterness, do not act anything 
that is not revocable. , Bacon, Anger. 

Treaties may ... be revocable at the will of either party, 
or irrevocable. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 102. 

revocableness (rev’0-ka-bl-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being revocable. Bailey, 1727. 
revocably (rev’6-ka-bli), adv. In a revocable 
manner; so as to be revocable. Imp. Dict. 
revocatet (rev’6-kat), υ. {. . [< L. revocatus, pp. 
of revocare, revoke: see revoke.] To revoke; 
recall. 
His successor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 
And re-assuine his liberalities. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 89. 
revocatet (rev’6-kat), a. [< L. revocatus, pp. of 
revocare, call back: see revoke.] Repressed; 
checked; also, pruned. 
But yf it axe to be revocate, 
And yf the stok be holgh or concavate, 
Purge of the dede [dead wood]. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 
revocation (rev-6-ka’shon), n. [ς OF. revoca- 
cion, revocation, Ε'. révocation = Pr. revocation = 
Sp. revocacion = Pg. revocagdo, revogacdo = It. 
rwocazione, < L. revocatio(n-), < revocare, re- 
voke: see revocate, revoke.] 1. The act of re- 
voking or recalling; also, the state of being 
recalled or summoned back. 

One of the town ministers, that saw in what manner the 
people were bent for the revocation of Calvin, gave him 
notice of their affection in this sort. 

; Hooker, Eccles, Polity, Pret., ii. 

The faculty of which this act of revocation is the energy 
I call the reproductive. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxi. 
2. The act of revoking or annulling; the re- 
versal of a thing done by the revoker or his 
predecessor in the same authority; the calling 
back of a thing granted, or the making void of 
some deed previously existing; also, the state 
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of being revoked or annulled; reversal; repeal; 
annulment: as, the revocation of a will.—Revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, a proclamation by Louis 
XIV. of France, in 1685, annulling the edict of Nantes, and 
discontinuing religious toleration to the Huguenots. The 
Protestant emigration in consequence of this revocation 
and of previous persecutions greatly injured the indus- 

tries of France.=Syn. 2. See renounce, abolish. 
revocatory (rev’0-ka-to-ri), a. [ς OF. revoca- 
toire, Ε'. révocatoire = Sp. revocatorio = Pg. re- 
vocatorio, revogatorio = It. rivocatorio, ς LL. 
revocatorius, for calling or drawing back, ς L. 
revocare, call back: see revoke.) Tending to 
revoke; pertaining to a revocation; revoking; 

recalling. 

He granted writs to both parties, with revocatory letters 
one upon another, sometimes to the number of six or seven. 
World of Wonders (1608), p. 137. 


Revocatory action, in civil law, an action to set aside 
the real contracts of a debtor made in fraud of creditors 
more ea to their prejudice. K. A. Cross, Pleading, 
p. 251. 
revoice (ré-vois’), ο. t. [< re- + voice.] 1. In 
organ-building, to voice again; adjust (a pipe) 
so that it may recover the voice it has lost or 
speak in a new way.—2. To callin return; re- 
peat. [Rare.] 
And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 
And echo back again revoiced all. 
G. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph on Earth, st. 64. 
revokable (ré-v0’ka-bl), a. [< revoke + -able.] 
That can or may be revoked; revocable. 
revoke (ré-vok’), v.; pret. and pp. revoked, ppr. 
revoking. [< ME. revoken, < OF. revoquer, revoc- 
quer, Β'. révoquer = Pr. Sp. revocar = Pg. revo- 
car, revogar = It. rivocare, < L. revocare, call 
back, revoke, ¢ re-, back, again, + vocare, call: 
see re- and vocation. Cf. avoke, convoke, evoke, 
provoke.| J, trans. 11. To call back; summon 
back ; cause to return. 
Christ is the glorious instrument of God for the revok- 
tng of Man. G. Herbert, A Priest to the Temple, i. 


What strength thou hast 
Throughout the whole proportion of thy limbs, 
Reuoke it all into thy manly arms, 
And spare me not. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 55). 


Mistress Anne Boleyn was . . . sent home again to her 
father for a season, whereat she smoked; . . . [but after- 
ward she] was revoked unto the court. 

6. Cavendish, Wolsey, p. 67. 
How readily we wish time spent revok'd. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 25. 


2t. To bring back to consciousness; revive; 
resuscitate. 


Hym to revoken she did al hire ne, 
And at the laste he gan his breth to drawe, 
And of his swough sone eftir that adawe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1118. 


3+. To call back to memory; recall to mind. 
By revoking and recollecting . . . certain see or 


4. To annul by recalling or taking back; make 
void; cancel; repeal; reverse: as, to revoke a 
will; to revoke a privilege. 

Let them assemble, 


And on a safer judgement all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 226. 
That forgiveness was only conditional, and is revoked by 
his recovery. Fielding, Amelia, iii. 10. 
A devise by writing . . . may be also revoked by burn- 
ing, cancelling, tearing, or obliterating thereof by the de- 
' visor, or in his presence and with his consent. 
Blackstone, Com., II. xxiii. 
5+. To restrain; repress; check. 
She with pitthy words, and counsell sad, 
Still strove their stubborne rages to revoke. 
ν Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 28. 
6+. To give up; renounce. 
Nay, —— stay, and take with thee that mortal blow or 
stroke 


The which shall cause thy wretched corpse this life for to 


revoke. Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. 
=Syn. 


4. Recant, Abjure, etc. (see renounce); Repeal, Re- 
scind, etc. (see abolish). ; 

II, intrans. 1. To recall a right or privilege 
conceded in a previous act or promise. 

Thinke ye then our Bishops will forgoe the power of ex- 
communication on whomsoever? No, certainly, unless to 
compasse sinister ends, and then revoke when they see 
their time. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

I make a promise, and will not revoke. 

Crabbe, Works, VII. 129. 
2. In card-playing, to neglect to follow suit 
when the player can and should do so. 
revoke (ré-vok’),”. [<revoke,v.] 1. Revoca- 
tion; recall. [Rare.] 
How callous seems beyond revoke 
The clock with its last listless stroke ! 
D. G. Rossetti, Soothsay. 
2. In card-playing, the act of revoking; a fail- 
ure to follow suit when the player can and 
should do so. In whist the revoke is made when the 
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wrong card is thrown; but it is not ‘‘ established” (in- 
curring a severe penalty) till the trick on which it was 
made is turned or quitted, or till the revoking player or 
his partner has again played. 


She never made a revoke ; nor ever passed it over in her 
adversary without exacting the utmost forfeiture. 
Lamb, Mrs. Battle on Whist. 
revokement (ré-vok’ment), n. [= It. rivoca- 
mento; as revoke + -ment.] The act of revok- 
ing; revocation; reversal. 
Let it be noised 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shak., Hen. VIILI., i. 2. 106. 
revoker (ré-v0’kér), π. One who revokes. 
revolt (ré-volt’ or ré-volt’), n. [< OF. revolte, 
F. révolte = Sp. revuelta = Pg. revolta, < It. rivol- 
ta, revolta, a revolt, turning, overthrow, fem. of 
rivolto, revolto (< L. revolutus), pp. of revolvere, 
turn, overturn, overwhelm, revolve: see re- 
volve.| 1. Anuprising against government or 
authority; rebellion; insurrection; hence, any 
act of insubordination or disobedience. 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show’d 


Most valour, spoke not for them. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 126. 


I doubt not but you have heard long since of the Revolt 
of Catelonia from the K. of Spain. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 42. 


On one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Tennyson, Princess, vii. 
2+. The act of turning away or going over to 
the opposite side; a change of sides; deser- 
tion. 

He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much 
enfeebled by daily revolts. Sir W. Raleigh. 
The blood of youth burns not with such excess 

As gravity’s revolt to wantonness. 
hak., L. L. L., v. 2. 74. 
3+. Inconstancy; faithlessness; fickleness, es- 
pecially in love. 


Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 


Shak., Sonnets, xcii. 
41. A revolter. 
You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. 
- Shak., K. John, v. 2. 151. 
=Syn. 1. Sedition, Rebellion, etc. See insurrection. 
revolt (ré-volt’ or ré-volt’),v. [ς OF. revolier, 
F. révolter = Pg. revoltar = It. rivoltare, revol- 
tare; fromthe noun.] Τ. intrans. 11. To turn 
away; turn aside from a former cause or under- 
taking; fall off; change sides; go over to the 
opposite party; desert. 
The stout Parisians do revolt, 


And turn again unto the warlike French. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 2. 2. 


Monsieur Arnaud , . . was then of the religion, but had 
promised to revolt to the King’s side. 
Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (ed. Howells), p. 146. 
2. To break away from established authori- 
ty; renounce allegiance and subjection; rise 
against a government in open rebellion; rebel; 
mutiny. 
The Edomites revolted from under the hand of Judah. 
2 Chron. xxi. 10. 


Let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother’s curse, on her revolting son. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 257. 


3+. To prove faithless or inconstant, especially 
in love. 
You are already Love’s firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 2. 59. 
Live happier 
In other choice, fair Amidea, ’tis 
Some shame to say my heart’s revolted. 
Shirley, Traitor, ii. 1. 
4. To turn away in horror or disgust; be re- 
pelled or shocked. _ 
Her mind revolted at the idea of using violence to any 
one, Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxiv. 


II, trans. 1+. To roll back; turn back. 
As a thonder bolt 
Perceth the yielding ayre, and doth displace 
The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt ; 
So to her yold the flames, and did their force revolt. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., III. xi. 25. 
2+. To turn away from allegiance; cause to 
rebel. 

Whether of us is moste culpable, I in following and 
obeying the King, or you in altering and revolting ye 
kingdome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 236. 
8. To repel; shock; cause to turn away in ab- 
horrence or disgust. 

This abominable medley is made rather to revolt young 
and ingenuous minds. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 


Hideous as the deeds 
Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 
helley, The Cenci, i. 1, 


revolter (ré-vol’tér or ré-vol’tér), n. 


revolting (ré-vol’ting or ré-vol’ting), p. a. 


revolution 


Revolt, in the sense of ‘provoke aversion in,’ ‘shock,’ 
is, I believe, scarce a century old; it being a neoterism 
with Bishop Warburton, Horace Walpole, William God- 
win, and Southey. Ε'. Hall, Mod, Eng., p. 299. 


=$yn. 3, To disgust, sicken, nauseate. 
One who 
revolts, or rises against authority; a rebel. 

All their princes are revolters. . Hos. ix. 15. 


A murderer, a revolter, and a robber! 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1180. 


2. 
Given to revolt or sedition; rebellious. 


Also they promise that his Maiestie shall not permit to 
be giuen from henceforth fortresse, Castell, bridge, gate, 
or towne... unto Gentlemen or knightes of power, which 
in revolting times may rise with the same. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 271. 


2. Causing abhorrence or extreme disgust; 
shocking; repulsive. 

What can be more unnatural, not to say more revolting, 
than to set up any system of rights or privileges in moral 


action apart from duties? 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 95. 


=S$yn. 2. Disgusting, nauseating, offensive, abominable. 


revoltingly (ré-vol’- or ré-vol’ting-li), adv. In 


revoluble (rev’6-lu-bl), a. 


revolubly (rev’d-li-bli), adv. 


a revolting manner; offensively; abhorrently. 
[< L. revolubilis, 
that may be revolved or rolled, < revolvere, re- 
volve: see revolve.] Capable or admitting of 
revolution. [Rare.] 
Us then, to whom the thrice three yeer 
Hath fill’d his revoluble orb, since our arrival here, 
I blame not to wish home much more. 
Chapman, Tliad, ii. 256. 


In a revoluble 
manner; so as to be capable of revolution. 
[ Rare. ] 


The sight tube being clamped to the carriage [for tran- 
sit-instruments], so as to be revolubly adjusted thereon. 
Sct. Amer., N. 8., LXIII. 35. 


* 
revolute (rev’6-lit),a. [= F. révolu, <¢ L. revo- 


revolute (rev’6-lit), v. i. 


revolution (rev-6-li’shon), n. 


lutus, pp. of revolvere, revolve: see revolve. ] 
Rolled or curled backward or down- 
ward; rolled back, as the tips or 
margins of some leaves, fronds, 
etc.; in vernation and estivation, 
rolled backward from both the 
sides. See also euts under Notho- 
lena, Pteris, and Rafflesia.—Revo- 
lute antenns, in entom., antennze which 
in repose are rolled or coiled spirally out- 


ward and backward, as in certain Hyme- 
noptera. 


To re- 
volve. [Collogq.] 
Then he frames a second motion 


From thy revoluting eyes. 

The Academy, March 1, 1890, p. 153. 
[< 
ME. reuolucion, < OF. revolution, F. 
révolution =Pr. revolucio = Sp. revo- 
lucion = Pg. revolugdo = It. rivolu- 
zione, revoluzione = Ὦ. revolutie = 
G. Sw. Dan. revolution, ς LL. revo- 
lutio(n-), a revolving, < L. revolvere, 
pp. revolutus, revolve, turn over: 
see revolve.] 1. The act of revolv- margined Leaf 
ing or turning completely round, of bo haga 
so as to bring every point of the The leat as 
turning body back to its first posi- shown in fans 
tion; a complete rotation through 
360°. Where the distinction is of importance, 
this is called a rotation. 

She was probably the very last person in town who still 
kept the time-honored spinning-wheel in constant revolw- 
tion. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
2. The act of moving completely around a cir- 
cular or oval course, independently of any rota- 
tion. In arevolution without rotation, every part of the 
body moves by an equal amount, while in rotation the 
motions of the different parts are proportional to their 
distances from the axis. But revolutions and rotations 
may be combined. ‘Thus, the planets perform revolutions 
round the sun, and at the same time rotations about their 
own axes. The moon performs a rotation on its axis in 
precisely the same time in which it performs a revolution 


round the earth, to which it consequently always turns 
the same side. 


So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater so manifold, . . . and on their orbs impose 
Such restless revolution day by day. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 31. 
3. A round of periodic or recurrent changes or 
events; a cycle, especially of time: as, the revo- 
lutions of the seasons, or of the hours of the day 
and night. 
O God! that one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 46. 


The Duke of Buckingham himself flew not so high in so 
short a Revolution of Time. Howell, Letters, I. v. 32. 





Revolute- 


revolution 


There must bea strange dissolution of natural affection, 

a strange unthankfulness for all that homes have given 

. . - when each man would fain build to himself, and 
build for the little revolution of his own life only. 

Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, Memory, § 3. 


Hence—4, A recurrent period or moment in 
time. [Rare.] 


Thither by harpy-footed furies haled, 
At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought. Milton, P. L., ii. 597. 


5. A total change of circumstances; a com- 
plete alteration in character, system, or condi- 
tions. 


Chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sex- 
ton’s spade: here’s a fine revolution, and we had the trick 
to see ’t. Shak., Hamlet, v. i. 98. 


Religions, and languages, and forms of government, and 
usages of private life, and modes of thinking, all have un- 
dergone a succession of revolutions. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 


Specifically —6. A radical change in social or 
governmental conditions; the overthrow of an 
established political system, generally accom- 
panied by far-reaching social changes. Theterm 
Revolution, in English history, is applied distinctively to 
the convulsion by which James II. was driven from the 
throne in 1688. In American history it is applied to the 
war of independence. See below. [In this sense the word 
is sometimes used adjectively. } 


The elections . . . generally fell upon men of revolution 
principles. Smollett, Hist. Eng., i. 6. 
The revolution, asit is called, produced no other changes 
than those which were necessarily caused by the declara- 
tion of independence. Calhoun, Works, I. 189. 


A state of society in which revolution is always imminent 
is disastrous alike to moral, political, and material inter- 
ests. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 


7. The act of rolling or moving back; a return 
to a point previously occupied. 
Fear 
Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceless head. Milton, P. L., x. 815. 


8+. The act of revolving or turning to and fro 
in the mind; consideration; hence, open delib- 
eration; discussion. . 


But, Sir, I pray you, howe some ever my maister reken- 
eth with any of his servaunts, bring not the matier in rev- 
olution in the open Courte. Paston Letters, I. 388. 


9. The winding or turning of a spiral about its 
axis, as a spiral of a shell about the columella; 
one of the coils or whorls thus produced; a volu- 


tion; a turn.—American Revolution, the series of 
movements by which the thirteen American colonies of 
Great Britain revolted against the mother country, and 
asserted and maintained their independence. Hostilities 
began in 1775, independence was declared in 1776, and the 
help of France was formally secured in1778. The war was 
practically ended by thesurrenderof the chief British army 
at Yorktown in 1781, and the independence of the United 
States was recognized by treaty of peace in 1783.—Anoma- 
listic revolution. See anomalistic.— English Revolu- 
tion, the movements by which James II. was forced toleave 
England, and a purer constitutional government was se- 
cured through the aid of William of Orange, who landed 
with an Anglo-Dutch army in November, 1688. In 1689 
William and Mary were proclaimed constitutional sover- 
eigns, and Parliament passed the Bill of Rights.— French 
Revolution, the series of movements which brought about 
the downfall of the old absolute monarchy in France, the 
establishment of the republic, and the abolition of many 
abuses. The States General assembled in May, 1789, and 
the Third Estate at once took the lead. The Bastille was 
stormed by the people, and in the same year the Constituent 
Assembly overthrew feudal privileges and transferred ec- 
clesiastical property tothe state. Abolition of titles and of 
right of primogeniture, and other reforms, were effected in 
1790. The next year a constitution was adopted and the 
Constituent was succeeded by the Legislative Assembly. 
In 1792 a coalition of nations was formed against France, 
the royal family was imprisoned, and in September the Con- 
vention replaced the Legislative Assembly and proclaimed 
the republic, Louis XVI. was executed in 1793, and the 
Reign of Terror followed in 1793-4; royalist risings were 
suppressed, and the foreign wars successfully prosecuted. 
The reyolutionary period may be regarded as ending with 
the establishment of the Directory in 1795, or as extending 
to the founding of the Consulate in 1799, or even later. 
Other French revolutions in 1830, 1848, and 1870 resulted 
respectively in the overthrow of the Bourbon monarchy of 
the Restoration, of the monarchy of Louis Philippe, and of 
the Second Empire.— Pole of revolution. See pole2.— 
Revolution-indicator. Same as operameter.— Solid of 
revolution, a solid containing all the points traversed by 
a plane figurein making a revolution round an axis in its 
plane, and containing no others. The ellipsoid, parabo- 
loid, hyperboloid, etc., of revolution are examples. =Syn. 
6. See insurrection. 


revolutionary (rev-0-li’shon-d-ri), a. and n. 
[= F. révolutionnaire = Sp. Pg. revolucionario 
= It. rivoluzionario; as revolution + -ary.] 1. 
a. 1. Pertaining to a revolution in govern- 
ment, or [cap.] to any movement or crisis 
known as the Revolution: as, a revolutionary 
war; fevolutionary heroes; the Revolutionary 
epoch in American history. 

In considering the policy to be adopted for suppressing 
the insurrection, I have been anxious and careful that the 
inevitable conflict for this purpose shall not degenerate 
into a violent and remorseless revolutionary struggle. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 176. 
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2. Tending to produce revolution; subversive 
of established codes or systems: as, revolution- 
ary measures, revolutionary doctrines. 

It is much less a reasoning conviction than unreason- 
ing sentiments of attachment that enable Governments 
to bear the strain of occasional maladministration, revo- 
lutionary panics, and seasons of calamity. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 


Revolutionary calendar. See republican calendar, 
od calendar.— Revolutionary tribunal. See tribu- 


11. ».; pl. revolutionaries (-riz). A revolu- 
tionist. 
Dumfries was a Tory town, and could not tolerate a 


revolutionary. J. Wilson. 


It is necessary for every student of history to know 
what manner of men they are who become revolutionaries, 
and what causes drive them to revolution, 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, Pref. (1862). (Davies.) 

revolutioner (rev-6-li’shon-ér), n. [< revolu- 

tion + -er2, Cf. revolutionary.] Same as revo- 
lutionary. 

The people were divided into three parties, namely, the 
Williamites, the Jacobites, and the discontented Revolu- 

} Smollett, Hist. Eng., i. 4. 


tioners. 

revolutionise, v. See revolutionize. 

revolutionism (rev-6-li’shon-izm), n. 
olution + -ism.] evolutionary principles. 
North Brit. Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 

revolutionist (rev-d-lu’shon-ist), n. [< revo- 
lution + -ist.] One who desires or endeavors 
to effect a social or political revolution; one 
who takes part in a revolution. 

If all revolutionists were not proof against all caution, I 
should recommend it to their consideration that no per- 
sons were ever known in history, either sacred or pro- 
fane, to vex the sepulchre. Burke. 


Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to the 
general misunderstanding their contribution of broken 
English in every most ingenious form of fracture. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 194. 
revolutionize (rev-6-li’shon-iz), v.; pret. and 
pp. revolutionized, ppr. revolutionizing. [< rev- 
olution + -ize.] I, trans. 1. To bring about a 
revolution in; effect a change in the political 
constitution of: as, to revolutionize a govern- 
ment. 
Who, in his turn, was sure my father plann’d 
To revolutionise his native land. 
Crabbe, Tales of the Hall, x. 
2. To alter completely; effect a radical change 
in. 
We need this [absolute religion] to heal the vices of 


modern society, to revolutionize this modern feudalism of 
gold. Theodore Parker, ‘ten Sermons, v. 


I even think that their [the rams’] employment will go 
as far to revolutionize the conditions of naval warfare as 
has the introduction of breech-loading guns and rifles 
those of fighting ashore. N. A. Rev., CX XXIX. 434. 

II, intrans. To undergo a revolution; be- 
come completely altered in social or political 
respects. 

Germany is by nature too thorough to be able to revo- 
lutionize without revolutionizing from a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and following that principle to its utmost limits. 

Marz, quoted in Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 124. 

Also spelled revolutionise. 

revolutive (rev’6-lu-tiv), a. 
sense 2); as revolute + -ive.] 
revolving; cogitating. 


[< rev- 


[ς F. révolutif (in 
1. Turning over; 


Being so concerned with the inquisitive and revolutive * 


soul of man. Feltham, Letters, xvii. (Latham.) 


2. In bot., same as revolute, or sometimes re- 
stricted to the case of estivation. 
revolvable (ré-vol’va-bl), a. [< revolve + 
-able.] Capable of being revolved. 
The upper cap of the mill is revolvable. Nature, XL. 543. 


revolve (ré-volv’), v.; pret. and pp. revolved, 
ppr. revolving. [ς ME. revoluen, ς OF. revolver 
= Sp. Pg. revolver, stir, = It. rivolvere, < L. re- 
volwere, roll back, revolve, < re-, back, + volvere, 
roll: see voluble, volve. Cf. convolve, devolve, 
evolve, inwolve.] I, intrans. 1. To turn or roll 
about on an axis; rotate. 
Beware 

Lest, where you seek the common love of these, 

The common hate with the revolving wheel 

Should drag you down. Tennyson, Princess, vi. 
2. To move about a center; circle; move in a 
eurved path; follow such a course as to come 
round again to a former place: as, the planets 
revolve about the sun. 


In the same circle we revolve. “Tennyson, Two Voices. 


Minds roll in paths like planets; they revolve, 
This in a larger, that a narrower ring, 
But round they come at last to that same phase. 
O. W. Holmes, Master and Scholar. 
3. To pass through periodic changes; return 
or recur at regular intervals; hence, to come 
around in process of time, 





revolver 


In the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, i. 549. 


To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings. 
Scott, Marmion, i., Int. 
4. To pass to and fro in the mind; be revolved 
or pondered. 

Much of this nature revolved in my mind, thrown in by 
the enemy to discourage and cast me down. 

Τ.. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 205. 
5. To revolve ideas in the mind; dwell, as upon 
a fixed idea; meditate; ponder. 
If this [letter] fall into thy hand, revolve. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 5. 165. 
Still 
My mother went revolving on the word. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
6+. To return; devolve again. 

On the desertion of an appeal, the judgment does, ipso 
jure, revolve to the judge a quo. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

II. trans. 1. To turn or cause to roll round, 
as upon an axis. 

Then in the east her turn she [the moon] shines, 

Revolved on heaven’s great axle. Milton, P. L., vii. 381. 
2. To cause to move in a circular course or 
orbit: as, to revolve the planets in an orrery. 

If the diurnal motion of the air 
Revolves the planets in their destined sphere, 
How are the secondary orbs impelled? 
How are the moons from falling headlong held? 
Chatterton, To Rev. Mr. Catcott. 
3. To turn over and over in the mind; ponder; 
meditate on; consider. 

The ancient authors, both in divinity and in humanity, 
which had long time slept in libraries, began generally to 
be read and revolved. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 39. 


Long stood Sir Bedivere, 
Revolving many memories. 

Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 
4+. To turn over the pages of; look through; 
search. 

I remember, on a day I reuolued the registers in the 
capitol, I red a right meruailous thyng. Golden Book, xii. 
Straight I again revolved 
The law and prophets, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messiah. Milton, P. R., i. 259. 
revolvet (ré-volv’), n. [< revolve, v.] 1. A 
revolution; a radical change in political or 
social affairs. 
In all revolves aud turns of state 
Decreed by (what dee call him) fate. 
D’Urfey, Colin’s Walk, i. 
2. A thought; a purpose or intention. 


When Midelton saw Grinuill’s hie revolve, 
Past hope, past thought, past reach of all aspire, 
Once more to moue him flie, he doth resolue, 
G. Markham, Sir R. Grinuile, p. 59. (Davies.) 
revolved (ré-volvd’), a. [< revolve + -ed2,] In 
2060., same as revolute. 
revolvement (ré-volv’ment),. [=Sp. revolvi- 
miento = Pg. revolvimento; as revolve + -ment.] 
The act of revolving or turning over, as in the 
mind; reflection. Worcester. 
revolvency (ré-vol’ven-si), ». [ς L. revol- 
ven(t-)s, ppr. of revolvere, revolve: see revolve. } 
The state, act, or principle of revolving; revo- 
lution. 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. 
Cowper, Task, i. 372. 
revolver (ré-vol’vér), n. [< revolve +-erl,] 1. 
One who or that which revolves.— 2. Specifical- 


(Davies.) 
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Fig. 1. Army Revolver, 45-caliber. @, barrel; 4, frame; c, cylinder; 
a, center-pin ; ¢, guards J, back-strap; g, hammer; #, mainspring ; 
z, hammer-roll and hammer-rivet ;_7, hammer-screw; 4, hammer-cam ; 
?, hand and hand-spring; 24, stop-bolt and stop-bolt screw; %, trig- 
ger; ο, center-pin bushing ; J, firing-pin and firing-pin rivet ; 7, ejector- 
rod and spring; ”, ejector-head; s. ejector-tube screw; ¢, guard-screw; 
#, sear and stop-bolt spring combined ; v, back-strap screw; w, main- 
spring-screw; «x, front sight; y, center-pin-catch screw; z, ejector-tube. 
By removing the center-pin ad, the cylinder c may be taken out of the 
frame ὁ for cleaning an Reto 4 In cocking the hand and hand- 
roll Z revolve the cylinder through an arc limited by the stop, stop- 
bolt, and stop-bolt spring, bringing another cartridge into position for 
firing. The cylinderhas six chambers. The stock (not shown) is fas- 
κατ to the sides of the frame by screws. The recoil-plate is shown 
at a’. 

Fig. 2, Partial Longitudinal Section of Common Revolver. a, bar- 
rel; 6, frame; ¢, joint-pivot screw; @, cylinder-catch; @’, cylinder-catch- 
cam screw; @’', cylinder-catch screw; ¢, barrel-catch ; if cylinder; 
5, extractor; 6”, extractor-stud; #, extractor-stem with coiled ex- 
tractor-spring ; z, steady-pin ; 7, friction-collar; 4, lifter; Z, pawl and 
pawl-pin; 21, pawl-spring; 2, hammer; ο, mainspring; 2, main- 
spring-swivel ; g, strain-screw; 2, hammer-stud; {, trigger; 16, recoil- 
plate, uv, stop, stop-pin, and stop-spring ; w, hand, hand-spring, and 
and-spring pin; *, guard; 2, guard-screw; <, front sight. 


revolver 


ly—(a) A revolving firearm, especially a pistol, 
having a revolving barrel provided with a num- 
ber of bores (as in earlier styles of the weapon), 
or (as in modern forms) a single barrel with a 
revolving cylinder at its base, provided with a 
number of chambers. When the barrel or cylinder re- 
volves on itslongitudinal axis, the several boresor chambers 
are brought in succession into relation with firing-mecha- 
nism for successive and rapid firing. Inthe modern forms 
of the arm the chambers of the cylinder are, by such τεγ- 
olution, brought successively into line wi.h the bore in 
the barrel, which is also the firing position. In this posi- 
tion each chamber respectively forms a continuation of 
the bore in the barrel. Six is the common number of 
chambers. The most vital distinction between early 
and modern revolving firearms is that the barrels of the 
former were directly revolved by the hand; while in the 
latter the revolving-mechanism is connected with the fir- 
ing-mechanism, the cocking of which automatically re- 
volves the cylinder. Metal cartridges with conical bullets 
are used in all modern revolvers, the loading being done 
atthe breech. Some are self-co-king —that is, are cocked 
by pulling the trigger which also discharges them. Some, 
by peculiar mechanism (though, for general use, they may 
be cocked in the ordinary way for taking deliberate aim), 
are by a quick adjustment changed iuto sel.-cocking pis- 
tols for more rapid firing in emergencies where accurate 
aim is of subordinate importance. Colonel Colt of the 
United States was the first to produce a really service- 
able and valuable revolving arm, though the principle 
was known in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
(0) A revolving cannon.—8, A revolving horse- 

xrake. | 

revolving (ré-vol’ving), p.a. Turning; rolling; 
moving round.— Revolving brush, car, diaphragm, 
grate, harrow, light, mill, oven. See the nouns.— Re- 
volving cannon. See machine-gun.— Revolving fur- 
nace, a furnace used extensively in making ball soda or 
black-ash, consisting of a large cylinder of iron hooped 
with solid steel tires shrunk on the shell, which is sup- 
ported by and turns on friction-wheels or -rollers, Unlike 
the revolving furnace for chloridizing ores, this furnace 
has no interior partition. The heat is supplied by a Sie- 
mens regenerative gas-furnace, or by a coal-furnace, and 
the hot flame circulates longitudinally through the cylin- 
der into a smoke-stack or chimney. The charging is done 
through a hole in the side of the cylinder, and the crude 
soda, rolled into balls by the motion of the cylinder, is dis- 
charged through the same opening.— Revolving pistol. 
Same as revolver.— Revolving press. See press!.— Re- 
vol storm, a cyclone. 


revomit (ré-vom’it),v.¢. [= It. revomitare; as 
re- + vomit. Cf. F. revomir, ¢ L. revomere, vomit 
forth again, disgorge, ς re-, again, + vomere, 
vomit: see vomit.) To vomit or pour forth 
again; reject from the stomach. 

They poure the wine downe the throate . . . that they 
might cast it vpagaine and so take more in the place, vom- 
iting and revomiting . . . that which they haue drunke. 

Hakewili, Apology, iv. 3. 

revulse} (ré-vuls’), v. t. [ς F. révulser, < L. re- 

vulsus, pp. of revellere, pluck back: see revel?. ] 

1. To affect by revulsion; pull or draw back; 
withdraw. 

Nothing is so effectual as frequent vomits to withdraw 
and revulse the peccant humours from the relaxed bowels. 

G. Cheyne, Natural Method. (Latham.) 
2. To draw away: applied to counter-irritation. 
revulsent (ré-vul’sent),a@.andn. [< revulse + 
-ent.) I, a. Same as revellent. 
II, x. A counter-irritant. 
revulsion (ré-vul’shon), η. [ς OF. revulsion, 
F. révulsion = Sp. revulsion = Pg. revulsio = 
It. rivulsione, < L. revulsio(n-), a tearing off or 
away, < revellere, pp. revulsus, pluck back: see 
revel2,) 1. The act of pulling or drawing away; 
abstraction; forced separation. 


The revulsion ο” capital from other trades of which the 
returns are more frequent. 


Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 
2. In med., the diminution of morbid action in 
one locality by developing it artificially in an- 
other, as by counter-irritation.—38. A sudden 
or violent change, particularly a change of feel- 
ing. 

Asudden and violent revulsion of feeling. Macaulay. 

He was quite old enough . . . tohave seen with his own 
eyes the conversion of the court, [and| its revulsion to the 
ancient worship under Julian the Apostate. 

The Atlantic, LXV. 149. 
revulsive (ré-vul’siv),a.andn. [= F. révulsif 
Sp. Pg. It. revulsivo, « L. revulsus, pp. of re- 

vellere, pull away: see revel2.] I. a. Having 
the power of revulsion; tending to revulsion; 
capable of produeing revulsion. 

The way tocure the megrim is diverse, according to the 
cause ; either by cutting a vein, purging. revulsive or local 
remedies. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 473. 

ΤΙ. ». That which has the power of with- 
drawing; specifically, an agent which produces 
revulsion. 

Salt is a revulsive. Pass the salt. 

+ R. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 138. 

revulsor (ré-vul’sor), n. [< revulse + -or.] An 
apparatus by means of which heat and cold can 
be alternately applied as curative agents, 
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Rev. Ver. An abbreviation of Revised Version 
(of the English Bible). 
revyet, υ. See revie. 
rew1, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
rows, 
rew*}, v. and. An obsolete spelling of για]. 
rew°t (ré). An obsolete preterit of row!. 
rewake, v. An erroneous form, found in the 
sixteenth-century editions of Chaucer, for re- 
voke. 
rewaken (ré-wa’kn), v. 
waken again. 
Love will . . . at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken with the dawning soul. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xiii. 
rewallt,v. A (perverted) Middle English form 
of rulel, Lydgate. 
rewaltt, v. t. andi [ς re- + walt, v.] To 
overturn ; throw down. 
reward (ré-wird’), v. [< ME. rewarden, < OF. 
rewarder, reswarder, an older form of reguarder, 
‘regarder, regard, < re-, back, + warder, garder, 
mark, heed: see guard. Doublet of regard.] 
I, trans. 11. To mark; regard; observe; notice 
carefully. 
Hit you behouith rewarde and behold 
Ho shall doo gouerne and rule this contre. 
fom. of Partenay (is. E. T. 8.), 1. 2367. 
οἱ. To look after; watch over; have regard or 
consideration for. 
Ac if ye riche haue reuthe and rewarde wel the pore, . . . 
Criste of his curteysie shal vonforte gow atte laste. 
, Piers Plowman (Β., xiv. 145. 
3. To recompense; requite; repay, as for good 
or evil conduct (commonly in a good sense) ; 
remunerate, as for usefulness or merit; com- 
pensate. 
Kyng Auferius ther with he was contente, 


And hym rewardid well for his presente. 
Generydes (0. ἐν. T. 8.), 1. 2407. 


I'll follow. as they say, forreward. He that rewards me, 
God reward him! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 167. 
4. To make return for; give a recompense 
for. 


[< re- + waken.] To 


Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 575. 
5+. To give in recompense or return, as for 
either good or evil. 

Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. 
A blessing may be rewarded into the bosom of the faith- 
ful and tender brother or sister that . . . admonisheth. 
Penn, Travels iu solland, etc. 
6. To serve as a return or recompense to; be 
a reward to. 
No petty post rewards a nobleman 
For spending youth in splendid lackey-work. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 60. 


7. To serve as return or recompense for. 


Still happier, if he till a thankful soil, 
And fruit reward his honourable toil. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 761. 

The central court of the Hareem is one of the richest 
discoveries that rewarded M. Place’s industry. 

J. Fergusson, Hist, Arch., I. 173. 

II, intrans. To make requital; bestow a re- 
turn or recompense, especially for meritorious 
conduct. 

Rut you great wise persons have a fetch of state, to em- 
ploy with countenance and encouragement, but reward 
with austerity and disgrace. 

Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincolu’s Inn. 


reward (ré-ward’),2. [« ME. rewarde, reward, 
ς OF. reward, an earlier form of reguard, regard, 
regard, < rewarder, regarder, regard: see reward, 
regard, v., and ef. regard, π.] 1+. Notice; heed; 
consideration; respect; regard. 
Thanne Reson rod forth and tok reward of no man,, 


And dude as Conscience kenned il he the kyng mette. 
Piers Plowman (C), v. 40. 
Men take more rewarde to the nombre than to the sa- 
pience of persons. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
2. The act of rewarding, or the state of being 
rewarded; requital, especially for usefulness 
or merit; remuneration. 
The end for which all profitable laws 
Were made looks two ways only, the reward 
Of innocent good men, and the punishment 
Of bad delinquents. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, v. 4. 


The hope of reward and fear of punishment, especially 
in a future life, are indispensable as auxiliary motives to 
the great majority of mankind. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 159. 
8. That which is given in requital of good or 
evil, especially good; areturn; a recompense; 
commonly, a gift bestowed in recognition of 
past service or merit; a guerdon. 


rewardably (ré-wir’da-bli), adv. 


rewarder (ré-war’dér), ”. 


rewel-bonet, n. 


rewet (ré’et), n. 


rewfult, a. 
rewfullichet, adv. 


rewin (ré-win’), v. ¢. 
rewlichet, a. 


rewmet, 7”. 
rewood (ré-wid’), v. t. 


rewood 


Now-a-days they call them gentle rewards: let them 
leave their coloring, and call them by their Christian 
name, bribes. Latimer, 3d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


Now rewards and punishments do always presuppose 
something willingly done well or ill. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 9. 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 72. 


Hanging was the reward of treason and desertion. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 16. 
4. The fruit of one’s labor or works; profit; 
return. 

The dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
more a reward. Eccl. ix. 5. 
5. A sum of money offered for taking or de- 
tecting a criminal, or for the recovery of any- 
thing lost.— In reward oft, in comparison with. 


Yit of Daunger cometh no blame, 
In reward of my doughter Shame. 
Rom. «f the Rose, 1. 3254. 


= Syn. 3. Pay, compensation, remuneration, requital, 
retribution. 
[< reward + 


rewardable (ré-war’da-bl), a. 
-able.| Capable of being rewarded; worthy of 
recompense. 

No good woorke of man is rewardable in heauen of his 


owne nature, but through the mere goodnes of God. 
Sir 7’. More, Cumfort against ‘Lribulation (1573), fol. 25. 


Rewards do always presuppose such duties performed 
as are rewardable. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 11. 
rewardableness (ré-war’da-bl-nes), ». The 
character of being rewardable, or worthy of 
reward. 
What can be the praise or rewardableness of doing that 
which a man cannot chuse but do? 
J. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferences, p. 2. 
In a reward- 
able manner; so as to be rewardable. Imp. 
Dict. 
One who rewards; 
one who requites or recompenses. 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 8. 123. 
rewardful (ré-ward’ful),a. [< reward + -ful.] 
Yielding reward; rewarding. [Rare.] 
Whose grace was great, and bounty most reward/full. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1, 187. 
rewardfulness (ré-ward’fil-nes),. The qual- 
ity of being rewardful; capability of yielding 
a reward. 
Of the beauty, the rewardfulness, of the place I cannot 
trust myself to speak. The Century, VI. 30. 
rewardless (ré-ward’les),a. [reward + -less.] 
Having no reward. 
rewa-rewa (ra’ wii-ra’ wii), n. 
to Ώοαί.] See Knightiu. 
rewbarbt, ». An obsolete form of rhubarb. 
rewet, An obsolete form of ruel, rue?, row?. 
reweigh (ré-wa’), v. % [< re- + weigh.) To 
weigh a second time; verify the weight of by 
a second test or trial. 
It only remained now to remove the condensers, and 
reweigh them with all necessary precautions. 
Amer. Chem. Jour., X. 97. 
An obsolete spelling of rule}. 
[< ME. rewel-boon, rowel-boon, 
rewel-bone, ruelle-bone, reuylle-bone, ς rewel, row- 
el (of uncertain meaning, in form like rowel, lit. 
a little wheel, ς OF. rouelle, a little wheel: see 
rowel), + boon, bone, appar. same as bonel.] A 
word of unknown meaning, occurring in the 
line: 
His sadel was of rewel-boon. Chaucer, fir Thopas, 1. 167. 
Ruel-bone is mentioned by Chaucer . . . as the mate- 
rial of α 504416. It is not, of course, to be thence supposed 
that ruel-bone wos commonly or even actually nsed for that 
purpose. ... In the Turnament of Tottenham ‘libbe’s 
garland is described os “fulle of rwelle bones,” which an- 
other copy alters to rounde bonis. In the romance of 
Rembrun, p. 458, the coping of a well is meniioned as 
made “of fin ruwal, that schon swithe biighte.” 
Halliwell. 
[<F. rouet, little wheel, gun- 
lock, dim. of roue, a wheel, < L. rota, a wheel: 
see rotary, rowel.| 1. Originally, the revolving 
part of a wheel-lock. Hence—2, The wheel- 
lock itself.—3. A gun fitted with a wheel-lock. 
See harquebus. 
A Middle English form of γιο]. 
A Middle English form of 


[ς re- + win.] 
second time; win back. 
The Palatinate was not worth the rewinning. 


See rulyl. 
A Middle English form of realm. 
[ς re- + woodi.] To 
plant again with trees; reforest. 


[ Maori, < γεια, 


rewellt, ”. and v. 


ruefully. Chaucer. 
To win a 


Fuller, 


rewood 


Rewooding the high lands where the streams take rise. 
New York Semi-weekly Tribune, Dec. 24, 1886. 
reword (ré-wérd’), v. t [< re- + word.] 1. 
To put into words again; repeat. 
It is not madness 
That I have utter’d; bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 143, 
2. To reécho. 
A hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintiul story from a sistering vale. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 1. 

3. Toword anew; putinto different words: as, 

to reword a statement. 
rewrite (ré-rit’),v. t. [< re- + write.] To write 

8, second time. 

Write and rewrite, blot out, and write again, 

And for its swiftness ne’er applaud your pen. 

Young, To Pope. 

rewthet, x. An obsolete form of ruth. 
rewthlest, α. An obsolete form of ruthless. 
rex (reks),”. [ς L. rex (reg-), a king (= Olt. rig, 
Ir. righ = Gael. righ = W. rhi = Skt. rdjan, a 
king: see Rauja2), < regere (Skt. γ raj), rule: see 
regent, and rich, riche. Hence ult. roy, royal, 
regal, real, regale2, ete.] A king.—To play rext, 
to play the king ; act despotically or with violence; han- 
dle a person roughly; “play the mischief.” This phrase 
probably alludes to the Rez, or king, in the early English 
plays, a character marked by more or less violence. The 
noun in time lost its literal meaning, and was often spelled 
reaks, reeks (*‘ keep a reaks,” etc.), and used as if meaning 
‘tricks.’ 

I... thinke it to be the greatest indignitie to the 
Queene that may be to suffer such a caytiff to play such 
Rex. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The sound of the hautboys and bagpipes playing reeks 
with the high and stately timber. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 2. 

Love wi'h Rage kept such a reakes that I thought they 
would have gone mad together. 

Lreton, Dream of Strange Effects, p. 17. 

Then came the Fnglish ordnance, which had been 
brought to land, to play such reaks among the horse that 
they were forced to fly. 

Court and Times of Charles I., I. 276. 


rexen, x. A plural of resh2, a variant of rush1. 
Halliwell. 
rex-playert, ”. [Found only in the form reaks- 
player ; < rex, in to play rex (reaks), + player. ] 
One who plays rex. 
Ribleur, a disordered roaver, jetter, swaggerer, outra- 
gious reaks-player, a robber, ransaker, boothaler, preyer 
upon passengers, etc. Cotyrave. 


reyt, ». An obsolete form of ray4. 
reyalt, x. An obsolete form of roycl. 
reynt, ». A Middle English form of rain1. 


reynaldt, ». An obsolete variant of reynard. 
reynard (ra’nird or ren’ard),. [Formerly also 
reynold, reynald; < late ME. reynurd, < OF. rey- 
nard, regnard, reqnar, regnart, renart, renard, F. 
renard = Pr. raynart = OCat. ranart, a fox, < 
OF lem. (OLG.) Reinaerd, Reinaert (G. Reinhart, 
Reinecke), a name given to the fox in a famous 
epic of Low German origin (‘‘Reynard the 
Fox”), in which animals take the place of men, 
each one having a personal name, the lion being 
called Noble, the cat Tibert, the bear Bruin, the 
wolf Isegrim, the fox Reynard, οἵο.. and which 
became so popular that renard in the common 
speech began totake the place of the vernacular 
OF. goulpil, goupil, fox, and finally supplanted 
it entirely; ς MHG. Reinhart, OHG. Reginhart, 
Raginhart, a personal name, lit. ‘strong in 
counsel,’ < ragin-, regin-, counsel (cf. Icel. regin, 
pl., the gods: see Ragnarok, and ef. AS. regn- 
(= 1ος]. regin-), intensive prefix in regn-heard, 
very hard, ete., regn-meld, a solemn announce- 
ment, reqn-thedf, an arch-thief, ete., and in per- 
sonal names such as Ivegen-here, ete., = Goth. 
ragin, an opinion, judgment, decree, advice), 
+ hart, strong, hard, = E. hard: see hurd and 
-ard.} A name of the fox in fable and poetry, 
in which the fox figures as cunning personified. 
Hyer [here] begynneth th{e h'ystorye of reynard the 
foxe. Caxton, tr. of Ieynard the Fox (ed. 1481), p. 16. 
Now read, Sir Reynold, as ye be right wise, 
What course ye weene is best for us to take. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale. 
Reynosia (ra-n0’si-i), π. [NL. (Grisebach, 
1866); after Alvaro Reynoso of Havana.] A ge- 
nus of choripetalous plants, of the family 
Rhamnacee, consisting of 7 West Indian spe- 
cies, one of which, &. septentrionalis, extends 
into Florida, where it is known as red ironwood. 
reyoung (ré-yung’), v.t. [< re- + young.] To 
make young again. [Rare. ] 
With rapid rush, 
Out of the stone a plentious stream doth gush, 
Which murmurs through the Plain; proud, that his glass, 
Gliding so swift, so soon re-yongs the grass, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
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reysel}, v. A Middle English form of raise. 

reyse*t, v. A Middle English form of race}. 

rezbanyite (rez-ban’yit), n. [ς Rez-Bdnya (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A sulphid of bismuth and lead, 
occurring in massive forms having a metallic 
luster and light lead-gray color. It is found at 
Rez-Banya, Hungary. 

rezedt, a. Same as reasted. 

rf., rfz. Abbreviations of rinforzando or rin- 

orzato. 

rh. ([L., ete., rh-, used for hr-, a more exact ren- 
dering of the Gr. ῥ, the aspirated ρ (7r).] An 
initial sequence, originally an aspirated 1, oc- 
eurring in English, οίο., in words of Greek 
origin. In early modern and Middle English, as well as 
in Spanish, Italian, Old French, etc., it is also or only 
written r, When medial, as it becomes in composition, 
the r is doubled, and is commonly written rrh, aiter the 
Greek form pp, which, however, is now commonly written 

In modern formations medixl rrh is often reduced 

to rh. (For examples of rh, see the words followii:g, and 

catarrh, diarrhea, hemorrhage, myrrh, pyrrhic, etc.) ‘lhe 

combination rh properly occurs only in Greek words; other 

instances are due to error or confusion, or are exceptional, 

as in rhyme for rime|, rhine for rine, rhone for rone, etc. 


Rh. The chemical symbol of rhodium. 

rhat (ri), πα. [NL., ς L. rha (barbarum), ς Gr. 
pa, rhubarb, so called, it is said, from the river 
Rha, ‘Pa, now ealled Volga. See rhubarb and 
Rheum?.] Rhubarb. 

Neere unto this is the river Rha, on the sides whereof 
groweth a comfortable and holsom root so named [rha], 
good for many uses in physick. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 8. 28. 
rhabarbaratet (ra-bir’ba-rat), a. [ς NL. rha- 
barbaratus, ς rhabarbarum, rhubarb: see rha- 
barbarum.| Impregnated or tinctured with rhu- 
barb. 

The salt humours must be evacuated by the sennate, 
rhabarbarate, and sweet manna purgers, with acids added, 
or the purging waters. 

Floyer, Preternatural State of Animal Humours. 
{((Latham.) 
rhabarbarin, rhabarbarine (ra-bir’ba-rin), η. 
[< rhabarbarum + -in2, -ine?.] Same as chryso- 
μι acid. See chrysophanic. 
rhabarbarum (ra-bir’ba-rum),”. [NL., ς L. 
rha barbarum, rhubarb: see rhubarb and rha.] 
Rhubarb. 
rhabd (rabd), ». [Also rabd; ς NL. rhabdus, « 
Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod: see rhabdus.] A rhabdus. 
Rhabdammina (rab-da-mi’nii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ῥάβδος, a rod, + άμμος, sand, + -inal.] The 
typical genus of Lhabdummiiina. Ο. Sars, 1865. 
Rhabdamminina (rab-dam-i-ni ni), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhabdammina + -ina2,.] A group of 
marine imperforate foraminiferous protozoans, 
typified by the genus Rhabdammina. The test, 
composed of cemented sand-grains often mixed wih 
sponge-spicules, is of some tubular form, free or fixed, with 
one or afew apertures, and sometimes segmented. The 
genus Haliphysema, supposed to be a sponge, and made 
by Haeckel the type of a class Physemaria, has been as- 


signed to this group. Also Rhabdamminine, as a sub- 
family of Astrorhizide. 


rhabdi, ». Plural of rhabdus. 

rhabdia, ». Plural of rhabdium, 1. 

rhabdichnite (rab-dik’nit), n. [ζ NL. Rhab- 
dichnites, < Gr. paBdoc, a rod, + iyvoc, a track, 
+ -ite2, Cf. ichnite.] <A fossil trace or track 
of uncertain character, such as may have been 
made by various animals in crawling or other- 
wise. 

Rhabdichnites (rab-dik-ni’téz),”. [NL., also 
Rabdichnites (J. W. Dawson, 1875): see rhab- 
dichnite.| A hypothetical genus, covering con- 
jectural organisms which are supposed to 
have left the traces called rhabdichnites. 

Rhabdichnites and Eophyton belong to impressions ex- 
plicable by the trails of drifting sea-weeds, the tail-mark- 
ings of Crustacea, and the ruts ploughed by bivalve 


mollusks, and occurring in the Silurian, Erian, and Car- 
boniferous rocks. Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 30. 


rhabdite (rab’di*), π. [ς Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + 
-ite2.] 1. One of the three pairs of appendages 
of the abdominal sternites which unite to form 
the ovipositor of some insects.— 2. A refrac- 
tive rod-like body of homogeneous structure 
and firm consistency, or, sometimes, a fiagel- 
lated V-shaped body found in numbers in the 
cells of the integument of most turbellarian 


worms. They may be entirely within these cells, or pro- 
trude from them, are readily pressed out, and often found 
in abundance in the mucus secreted and deposited by the 
worms. The function of the rhabdites seems to be de- 
fense. They vary in size and form, and also in their local 
or general dispersion on the body of the worm. They 
are produced in the ordinary epidermic cells, or in 
special formative cells beneath the integument, whence 
they work their way to the surface. Similar bodies, of 
granular structure, are distinguished as pseudo-rhabdites. 


3. A member of the genus Rhabditis.—4. A 
phosphide of iron, occurring in minute tetrago- 
nal prisms in some meteoric irons. 





Rhabdocrepida 
rhabditic (rab-dit’ik), a. [< rhabdite + -ίοι] 


xOf or pertaining to a rhabdite, in any sense. 


Rhabditis (rab-di’tis), ». [NL. (Dujardin), < 
Gr. ῥάβδος, arod.] A generic name of minute 
nematoid worms of the family Anguillulide, 
under which various species of different genera 
of this family have been described in certain 
stages of their transformations. Worms of this 
form develop from the embryo in damp earth, where they 
lead an independent life till they migrate into their host, 
where, after further transformations, they acquire the sex- 
ually mature condition, though this is sometimes attained 
while they are still free. Members of the genera Lepto- 
dera, Pelodera, Rhabdonema, and others have been referred 
to khabditis under various specific names.— Rhabditis 

enitalis, a small round worm which has been found in 


he urine, 
rhabdium (rab’di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. ῥάβδος, 
arod.) 1. Pl. rhabdia (-i). A striped museu- 


lar fiber. [Rare.] 


The voluntary muscles of all vertebrates and of many 
invertebrates consist of fibers, the contents of which are 
perfectly regularly disposed in layers and acaba ps | 
striped. lor shortness, this striped mass may be calle 
rhabdia. Nature, XX XIX. 46, 


2. [cap.] A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Schaum, 1861. 


Ruabdocarpos (rab-do-kir’pos), ». [NL., « 
Gr. paB%oc, a rod, + καρπός, fruit.] A genus 
of Carboniferous and Upper Devonian fossil 
fruits long regarded as belonging to the Cor- 
daitales, but recently found attached to the 
fronds of Neuropteris, one of the Cycadofilices. 


rhabdocel (rab’d6-sél), a. Same as rhabdoce- 


lous. 
Rhabdoccela (rab-d6-sé’la), π. pl. [NL., < Gr. 


ῥάβδος, a rod, + κοῖλος, hollow.] A prime di- 
vision of turbellarian worms, 
forming a suborder of Τιή- 
bellaria, contrasted with Den- 
drocela (which see), contain- 
ing small forms whose intes- 
tine, when present, is straight 


andsimple. Thebody is cylindric 
(as compared wi hother flatworms), 
but more or less flattened; the 
sexual organs are usually her- 
maphrodite; there is no anus (see 
Aprocta), but a mouth, the position 
of which varies extremely in differ- 
ent genera, and usually a protru- 
sile pharynx or buccal proboscis. 
In most forms the alimentary canal 
is distinct; in others (see Accela) it 
is not fairly differentiated from 
the general digestive parenchyma. 
There are numerous forms of this 
group, mostly inhabiting fresh 
water, though some are marine. 
They live on the juices of small 
worms, crustaceans, and insects, 
which they suck after enveloping 
their Piey in a sort of mucus se- 
creted by the skin and containing 
rhabdites. (see rhabdite, 2.) The 
group is divided, mainly upon the 
character of the intestine, intothree 
sections: (1) Accela, without differ- 
entiated intestine, represented by 
the family Convolutide ; (2) Rhabdo- 
cela proper, with definite intesti- 
nal tract, a nervous system and ex- 
cretory organs present, compact 
male and female generative glands, 
complicated pharynx, and general- 
ly no otoliths—embracing numer- 
ous forms of several different fami- 
lies, both of fresh and salt water ; 
(3) Alloeoceela, resembling (2), but 
with otoliths, represented by one 
family, Monotidz. Another divi- 
sion, based mainly upon the position or of her character of 
the mouth, is directly into a number of families, as Convo- 
lutida, Opisthomide, Derostomid x, Mesostomida, Prostomi- 
dz, and Microstomidz. Also called Khabdocelida. 


rhabdoceelan (rab-d6-sé’lan), m.and a. [< Rhab- 
docela + -απ.] I, n. A member of the Rhab- 
docela. 

II. a. Same as rhabdocelous. 
Rhabdoceelida (rab-d6-sé’li-di), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Rhabdocela + -ida.] Same as Rhabdocela. 
rhabdoceelidan (rab-d6-sé’li-dan), a. and η. 
[< Rhabdocelida + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining 

to the Rhabdocelida. 
ΤΙ. x. A member of the Rhabdocelida. 
rhabdocecelous (rab-d6-sé’lus), a. [< Gr. ῥάβδος, 
a rod, + κοῖλος, hollow.] Having, as a turbel- 
larian, a simple straight digestive cavity; of 
or pertaining {ο the Rhabdoce@la. 
Rhabdocrepida (rab-d6-krep’i-di), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. ῥάβδος, arod, + κρηπίς (κρηπιδ-). a founda- 
tion.] A suborder or other group of lithisti- 
dan tetractinellidan sponges, with diversiform 
desmas produced by the various growth of 
silica over uniaxial spicules. The families Me- 
gamorinidze and Micromorinide represent this 


group. 





A Species of Opistho- 
21141, illustrati the 
structure of Rhadbdo- 
εωια. 

ᾱ, centra] nervous sys- 
tem, close to which are 
seen ramifications of the 
water-vascular vessels; 
4, mouth; ¢, proboscis ; 
a, testes; e, vasa defe- 
rentia ;_/, vesicula semi- 
nalis; g, penis; ἆ, sex- 
ual aperture; 7, vagi- 
na; & spermatheca ; 2, 
germarium; #7, vitella- 
rium; 72, uterus with two 
ova inclosed in hard 
shells. 


rhabdoid 


rhabdoid (rab’doid), ». [Also rabdoid; < Gr. 
ῥαβόοειδής, like a rod, < ῥάβδος, a rod, + εἶδος, 
form. ] bot., a spindle-shaped or acicular 
body, chemically related to the plastids, which 
occurs in certain cells of plants exhibiting ir- 
ritability, such as Drosera, Dionza, etc., and 
which probably plays an important part in this 
function. The position in the cell is such that it 
stretches diagonally across the cell from end 
to end. 

rhabdoidal (rab-doi’dal),a.. [Also rabdoidal ; 
< rhabdoid + -al.] Rod-like ; specifically, in 
anat., sagittal: as, the rhabdoidal suture. 

rhabdolith (rab’d6-lith), η... [ς Gr. paBdoc, a 
rod, + λίθος, a stone.] A minute rhabdoidal 
concretion of calcareous matter occurring in 
globigerina-ooze—one of the elements which 
cover a rhabdosphere. 

The clubs of the rhabdoliths get worn out of shape, and 
are last seen, under a high power, as minute cylinders 
scattered over the field. 

Sir C. W. Thomson, Voyage of Challenger, I. iii. 


rhabdolithic (rab-d6-lith’ik), a. [ς rhabdolith 
-ic.| Conereted in rhabdoidal form, as cal- 
careous matter; of or pertaining to rhabdoliths. 
rhabdology (rab-dol’o-ji), n.. [Also rabdology; 
ς F. rhabdologie, < Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + -Aoyia, « 
λέγειν, speak: see -ology.| The act or art of 
computing by Napier’s rods or Napier’s bones. 
See rod. 

rhabdom (rab’dom), ». [< LGr. ῥάβδωμα, a 
bundle of rods: see rhabdome.}| In entom., aspe- 
cial structure in the eye, consisting of a con- 
erescence of the rods developed on the cells 
of the retina, when these cells are themselves 
united in a retinula. 

The rods also become united, and form a special struc- 
ture, the rhabdom, in the long axis of a group of combined 
retinal cells. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 264. 

rhabdomal (rab’dd-mal), a. [< rhabdome + -al.] 
Having the character of a rhabdome; pertain- 
ing to a rhabdome. 

rhabdomancer (rab’d6-man-sér), π. [Also rab- 
domancer; < rhabdomancy + -er1.] One who 
professes or practises rhabdomancy; aromancer 
of the divining-rod; a bletonist; a douser. 

rhabdomancy (rab’d6-man-si), η. [Also rab- 
domancy; < F. rhabdomancie, rhabdomance = Pg. 
rhabdomancia = It. rabdomanzia, « Gr. ῥαβὸο- 
μαντεία, divination by means of a rod, < ῥάβδος, 
a rod, + μαντεία, divination.] Divination bya 
rod or wand; specifically, the attempt to dis- 
cover things concealed in the earth, as ores, 
metals, or springs of water, by a divining-rod; 
bletonism; dousing. 

Agreeably to the doctrines of rhabdomancy, formerly in 
vogue, and at the present moment not entirely discarded, 
a twig, usually of witchhazel, borne over the surface of 
the ground, indicates the presence of water, to which it is 
instinctively alive, by stirring in the hand. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 9. 

rhabdomantic (rab-do-man’tik),a. [Also rab- 

domantic; < rhabdomancy (-mant-) + -ἶο.] Per- 

taining to rhabdomancy, or the use of the di- 
vining-rod. 

rhabdome (rab’dom), η. [< LGr. ῥάβδωμα, a 
bundle of rods, « Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod. Cf. rhab- 
dom.| In sponges, the shaft of a cladose rhab- 
dus, bearing the cladome. 

The rhabdus then [7. e., when cladose] becomes known 
as the shaft or rhabdome, and the secondary rays are the 
arms or cladi, collectively the head or cladome of the 
spicule. W. J. Sollas, incyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

rhabdomere (rab’d6-mér), π. [< Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + µέρος, a part.| One of the chitinous rods 
which, when united, form a rhabdom. Amer. 
Naturalist, XXIV. 373. 

Rhabdomesodon (rab-d6-mes’6-don), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + µέσος, middle, + ὀδούς 
(ὄδοντ-) = HK, tooth.) A genus of bryozoans, 
typical of the family Rhabdomesodontide. Li. 
gracile is a characteristic species. 

Rhabdomesodontidz(rab-d6-mes-6-don’ 1-46), 
n.pl. [NL., < Rhabdomesodon (-odont-) + -idz.] 
A family of bryozoans, typified by the genus 
Rhabdomesodon. They had a ramose zoarium com- 

sed of slender cylindrical solid or tubular branches with 

he cell-apertures on all sides. The cell-mouth was be- 
low the surface, and opened into a vestibule or outer cham- 


ber which constituted the apparent cell-aperture on the 
surface. The species lived in the Carboniferous seas. 


rhabdomyoma (rab’d6-mi-6’ mii), πι. pl. rhab- 
domyomata (-ma-ti). [NL., <¢ Gr. ῥάβόος, a rod, 
+ NL. myoma, q.v.] A myoma consisting of 
striated muscular fibers. 

Rhabdonema (rab-do-né’mii), n. 


Rhabdosteus (rab-dos‘té-us), n. 


rhabdus (rab’dus), ».; pl. rhabdi (-di). 


[NL., ς Gr. rhachial, rhachia 
ῥάβδος, a rod, + νῆμα, a thread.] A genus of rhachilla, n. 
small nematoid worms referred to the family Rhachiodon, rhachiodont, etc. 
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of which are known to pass through the Rhab- 
ditis form. Such is R. nigrovenosum, a viviparous par- 
asite of the lungs of batrachians, half to three quarters of 
an inch long, whose embryos make their way into the in- 
testine and thence to the exterior, being passed with the 
feces into water or mud, where they acquire the Rhabditis 
form. These have separate sexes, and the females pro- 
duce living young, which finally migrate into the. batra- 
chian host. Another species, which occurs in the intestine 
of various animals, including man, is R. strongyloides, for- 
merly known as Anguillula intestinalis. : 

μπακ σον εκ ην (rab’do-fan), n. [ς Gr. ῥάβδος, 
a rod, + -ϕανής, appearing, < φαίνεσθαι, appear. | 
A rare phosphate of the yttrium and cerium 
earths from Cornwall in England, and also from 
Salisbury in Connecticut, where the variety 
called scovillite is found. 

Rhabdophora (rab-dof’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of *rhabdophorus: see rhabdophorous.] A 
group of fossil organisms: same as Graptoli- 
toidea : so called by Allman from the chitinous 
rod which supports the perisare. 

rhabdophoran (rab-dof’d-ran), α. and π. {« 
Rhabdophora + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to the Rhabdophora; graptolithic. 

ΤΙ. ». Amember of the khabdophora ; a grap- 
tolite. 

rhabdophorous (rab-dof’6-rus), a. [ς NL. 
*rhabdophorus, < Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + φέρειν -- 
L. ferre = E. bearl.] Same as rhabdophoran. 

να ας (τοῦ-ᾶδ-ρΙδ΄τ8), m. [ΝΗ. (All- 
man, 1869), < Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + πλευρόν, a 
rib.] The typical genus of Rhabdopleuride, 
having the tentacles confined to a pair of out- 
growths of the lophophore containing each a 
cartilaginoid skeleton. ΑΕ. normaniis amarine form 
found in deep water of the North Atlantic, off the coasts 
of Shetland and Normandy. Itis a small branching or- 
ganism, apparently a molluscoid of polyzoan affinities, 
living in a system of delicate membranous tubes, each of 
which contains its polypide, free to craw] up and down 


the tube by means of a contractile stalk or cord called the 
gymnocaulus. 


Rhabdopleure (rab-d6-plé’ré), n. pl. [NL., pe 
of Rhabdoplewra.| An order of marine poly- 
zoans, represented by the family Rhabdopleu- 
ridz. Also Rhabdopleurea. 

Pyabdeplonriae (rab-do-plé’ri-dé), n. pi. 
[NL,, < Rhabdopleura + -ἰάσ.] The family 
represented by the genus [habdopleura. To- 
gether with Cephalodiscidg the family forms a particular 
group of molluscoids, related to polyzoans, and named by 
Lankester Pterobranchia. It forms the type of the sub- 
order Aspidophora of Allman. 


rhabdopleurous (rab-d6-plé’rus), a. Pertain- 
ing {ο the Rhabdopleuride, or having their 
characters. 

rhabdosphere (rab’d6-sfér), απ. [< Gr. ῥάβδος, 
a rod, + σφαῖρα, a sphere: see sphere.| A mi- 
nute spherical body bristling with rhabdolithic 
rods, found in the depths of the Atlantic, whose 
nature is not yet determined. Sir C. W. Thom- 
son, Voyage of Challenger, I. 220. 

Rhabdosteide (rab-dos-té’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rhabdosteus + -idz.] <A family of fossil 
toothed cetaceans, typified by the genus Rhab- 
dosteus, having the rostrum prolonged like a 
sword, and maxillary bones bearing teeth on 
their proximal portion. By some it is referred to 


the family Platanistide. The only known species lived 
in the Eocene or Miocene of eastern North America. 


Rhabdosteoidea (rab-dos-té-oi’dé-i), π. pl. Rheetic (ré’tik), a. 


[NL., < Rhabdosteus + -oidea.] The Rhabdoste- 

idz rated as a superfamily of Denticete. Gill. 

[NL. (Cope, 
1867), < Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, + ὀστέον, a bone. } 
The typical genus of Rhabdosteidz. 

Rhabdostyla (rab-d6-sti’li), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
ῥάβδος, a rod, + στῦλος, a pillar.] <A genus of 
peritrichous ciliate infusorians, related to Vor- 
ticella, but having a rigid instead of a contrac- 
tile pedicel. Seven species are described, all 
of fresh water. 


rhabdous (rab’dus), a. [Also rabdous ; < rhabd, 


rhabdus, + -ous.| Having the character of a 
rhabdus; exhibiting the uniaxial biradiate type 
of structure, as a sponge-spicule, 

[NL., 


< Gr. ῥάβδος, a rod, stick, staff, wand, twig, 
switch.] 1. A sponge-spicule of the monaxon 
biradiate type; a simple straight spicule. There 
are several kinds of rhabdi, named according to their end- 
ings. A rhabdus sharp at both ends is an oxea; blunt at 
both ends, a strongyle; knobbed at both ends, a tylote; 
knobbed at one end and pointed at the other, a tylotozea ; 
blunt at one end and sharp at the other, a strongylozea. 
ane last two forms are scarcely distinguishable from the 
stylus. 
2. In bot., the om of certain fungi. 

gia, etc. See rachial, ete. 
See rachilla. 


See Rachio- 


Anguillulide, containing parasitic species,some don, ete. 


Rhadinosomus (rad’i-n6-s0’mus), n. 


Rhetian (ré’shian), a. and n. 


staat (rag’it), n. 


Rhagodia (ra-g0’di-i), n. 


Rhagodia 


rhachiomyelitis (ra”ki-6-mi-e-li’ tis), n. 
ς Gr. ῥάχις, the spine, + µυελός, marrow, + 
-itis.] Inflammation of the spinal cord, usually 
called myelitis. 

rhachiotome (ra’ki-6-t6m), n. 
tome. 

rhachiotomy (ra-ki-ot’6-mi), π. [ς Gr. ῥάχις, 
the spine, + -τομία, « τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] In- 
cision into the spinal canal. 

rhachipagus, rhachis, ». See rachipagus, ete. 

rhachischisis (ra-kis’ki-sis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
ῥάχις, the spine, + σχίσις, a cleaving, < σχίζειν, 
cleave: see schism.] In pathol., incomplete 
closure of the spinal canal, commonly called 
spina bifida. 

rhachitic, rhachitis. See rachitic, ete. 

ναι rhachitomous. See rachitome, 
ete. 

Rhacochilus (rak-6-ki’lus), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1854), < Gr. ῥάκος, a rag, rags, + χεῖλος, lip.] 
In ichth., a genus of embiotocoid fishes. AR. 
toxotes is the alfiona. See cut under alfiona. 

Rhacophorus (ra-kof’6-rus), π. [NL.,< LGr. 
ῥακοφόρος, Wearing rags, « Gr. ῥάκος, a rag, rags, 
+ φέρειν -- E. bearl.] A genus of batrachians 
of the family Ranidz, containing arboreal 
frogs with such long and so broadly webbed 
toes that the feet serve somewhat as parachutes 
by means of which the creature takes long 
flying leaps. R. reinhardti is one of the largest tree- 
frogs, with the body three inches in length, the hind legs 
six inches. See cut under /flying-frog. 

Rhacophyllum (rak-6-fil’um),n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ῥάκος, & rag, rags, + Φύλλον, leaf.] A generic 
name (Schimper, 1869) of certain lacinately 
foliaceous remains, thought to be abnormal, 
parasitic, or stipular, sometimes found at- 
tached to the main rhachis near the points 
of branching in several genera of fossil ferns 
from the Coal-measures. LEarlier, Aphlebia. 


Rhadamanthine, Rhadamantine (rad-a- 
man’thin, -tin),a. [ς L. Rhadamanthus, ς Gr. 
'Ῥαδάμανθυς, Rhadamanthus (see def.).] Per- 
taining to or resembling Rhadamanthus, in 
Greek mythology one of the three judges of 
the lower world, son of Zeus and Europa, and 
brother of Minos: applied to a solemn and final 
judgment. 


Your doom is Rhadamantine. Carlyle, Dr. Francia. 


To conquer in the great struggle with the devil, with 
incarnate evil, and to have the sentence pronounced by 
the Rhadamanthine voice of the past — Well done! 

J. F.. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 73. 


[NL. 
(Schénherr, 1840), < Gr. ῥαδινός, ALolie βραδινός, 
slender, taper, + σῶμα, body.] A genus of wee- 
vils or Curculionidz. Formerly called Leptoso- 
mus, 8, name preoccupied in ornithology. 
[Also Rhetian ; 
CF. Rhétien, < L. Rhetius, prop. Retius, ς Rheti, 
Reti, the Rhetians, Rhetia, Retia, their coun- 
try.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Rheeti or their country Rhetia, corresponding 
nearly to the modern Grisons, Vorarlberg, and 
western Tyrol: as, the Rhetian Alps. 

ΤΙ. ». A native of Rhetia. 
[Also Rhetic; < L. Rhe- 
ticus, prop. Reticus, < Rheti, Reti, the Rhe- 
tians: see Rhetian.] Of or belonging to the 
Rheetian Alps.—Rheetic beds, in geol., certain strata, 
particularly well developed in the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, which are regarded as being beds of passage be- 
tween the Trias and the Jura. One of the most important 
divisions of the Rheetic series in England is the so-called 
bone-bed, which abounds in bones and teeth of fish, cop- 
rolites, and other organic remains. 


[NL., 


Same as rachi- 


rhetizite (ré’ti-zit),. [Prop.*Rheticite, irreg. 


ς Rhetic + -ite?.] A white variety of cyanite, 
found at Greinerin Tyrol. Also rhetizite. 


Rheto-Romanic (ré’t6-rd-man’ik), a. and n. 


[ς Rhetic + Romanic.] Belonging to, or a 
member of, the group of Romance dialects 
spoken in southeastern Switzerland, part of 
Tyrol, and in the districts to the north of the 
Adriatic. Also Rheto-Romanic. 


rhagades (rag’a-déz), n. pl. [NL.,< L. rhagades, 


ς Gr. ῥαγάς, pl. ῥαγάδες, a chink, crack, rent, a 
erack of the skin, <¢ ῥηγνύναι, ῥαγῆναι, break: see 
break.| Fissures of the skin; linear excoria- 
tions. ο. 
[< Gr. pak (ῥαγ-), a grape, 
-ite2,.| A hydrous arseniate of bismuth 
oceurring in yellow or yellowish-green crys- 
talline aggregates at Schneeberg in Sax- 
ony. 
i [NL. (R. Brown, 
1810), named from the resemblance of the clus- 
tered fruit to grapes; < Gr. ῥαγώδης, like grapes, 


Rhagodia 


< ῥάξ (ῥαγ-), a grape.] A genus of apetalous 
plants of the family Chenopodiacee and tribe 
Chenopodiex, characterized by glomerate flow- 
ers, a horizontal seed, and fleshy fruit crown- 
ing the persistent five-lobed calyx. The11 species 
areall Australian. They are shrubs or rarely herbs, either 
slender'or robust, mealy or minutely woolly, bearing chiefly 
alternate leaves and small greenish flowers which are 
spiked or panicled, and are followed by globose or flattened 
berries, often red. General names for the species are red- 
berry and seaberry. R. Billardieri is a sea-side shrub with 
somewhat fleshy shoots and leaves, straggling or 5 or 6 
feet high, of some use in binding sands. A. hastatais the 
saloop-bush, an undershrub with small soft leaves, intro- 
duced at Hong-Kong and elsewhere as food for cattle. 


rhagon (rag’on), κ. [NL., ς Gr. ῥάξ (ῥαγ-), a 
grape.] A type of sponge-structure resulting 
from the modification of a primitive form, as 
an olynthus, by the outgrowth of the endoderm 
into a number of approximately spherical cham- 
bers communicating with the exterior by a 
prosopyle and with the paragastrie cavity by 
an apopyle (see prosopyle), with conversion of 
the flagellated into pavement epithelium except 


in the chambers. The rhagon occurs as a stage in the 
early development of some sponges, and others exhibit it 
in the adult state. Thestructure is named from the grape- 
like form of the spherical chambers. The term is corre- 
lated with ascon,leucon, and sycon. Also called dyssycus. 


This may be termed the aphodal or racemose type of 
the Rhagon system, since the chambers at the ends of the 
aphodi radiating from the excurrent canal look like grapes 
on a bunch. W. J. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 415. 


rhagonate (rag’6-nat), a. [< rhagon + -atel.] 
Having the character of a rhagon; of or per- 
taining to a rhagon; rhagose. 

rhagose (rag’6s),a. [< Gr. ῥάξ (ῥαγ-), a grape, 


+ -ose.] Racemose, as the rhagon type of 


sponge-structure; rhagonate. W. J. Sollas. 

Rhamnacee (ram-na’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Rhamnus + -acez.] A family of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 
order Rhamnales, typified by the genus Rham- 
nus. It is distinguished by its habit, strongly perigynous 
stamens, concave petals which are not caducous, larger 
and valvate sepals, and fruit nota berry. Itincludes about 
380 species, classed in 5 tribes and 51 genera, widely dif- 
fused through warm countries. They are commonly erect 
trees or shrubs, often thorny, bearing undivided alternate 
or opposite stipulate leaves, which are often coriaceous 
and three- to five-nerved. The small flowers are greenish 
or yellow, commonly in axillary cymes, which are followed 
by three-celled capsules or drupes, sometimes edible, 
sometimes hard and indehiscent. It is often called the 
buckthorn family, from the common name of Rhamnus, 
the type genus. See cut under Rhamnus. 

rhamnaceous (ram-na’shius), a. [< NL. Rham- 
nus + -aceous.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Rhamnacee. 


Rhamnez (ram’né-8), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1825), < Rhamnus + -ex.] The prin- 
cipal tribe of the family Rhamnacez, character- 
ized by a dry or drupaceous fruit containing 
three stones which are indehiscent or two- 
valved. Although this name was originally 
employed for the family, it is now restricted 
to the tribe. It embraces 21 genera, including 
Rhamnus, the type. See Rhamnus. 


rhamnegin (ram’ne-jin),n. [< Rhamnus + -eg-, 

an arbitrary syllable, + -in?.] A glucoside 
(CogH3g0;7) which is found in buckthorn- 
berries. 


rhamnetin (ram’ne-tin), n. [< Rhamnus + -et-, 
an arbitrary syllable, + -in%.] A decomposi- 
tion-product (C gH 207) which is formed from 
rhamnin. 


rhamnin (ram’nin), n. [< Rhamnus + -in2.] A 
erystallizable glucoside found in buckthorn- 
berries. 


rhamnoxanthin (ram-nok-san’thin), n. [¢ NL. 
Rhamnus + Gr. ξανθός, yellow, + -in2.] Same 
as frangulin. 

Rhamnus (ram’nus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. rhamnos, ¢ Gr. ῥάμνος, the buckthorn, 
Christ’s-thorn.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
choripetalous shrubsand trees, the buckthorns, 
type of the family Rhamnacee and of the 


tribe Rhamnez. It is characterized by a thin disk 
sheathing the bell-shaped calyx-tube and bearing the four 
or five stamens on its margin; by a free ovary often im- 
mersed within the disk; and by its fruit,an oblong or spheri- 
cal drupe, surrounded at its base by the small calyx-tube, 
and containing two, three, or four hard one-seeded stones. 
There are about 70 species, natives of warm and temperate 
regions, frequent in Europe, Asia, and America, rare in the 
tropics. They bear alternate petioled and feather-veined 
leaves, which are either entire or toothed, deciduous or 
evergreen, and are furnished with small deciduous stip- 
ules. The flowers are in axillary racemes or cymes, and 
are commonly dicecious in the typical section, but not so 
in the principal American species (the genus Frangula of 
Brongniart), which also differ in their unfurrowed seeds 
and flat fleshy seed-leaves. A general name for the spe- 
cies is buckthorn, the common buckthorn being R. cathar- 
tica of the northern old world, planted and sparingly nat- 
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uralized in the United States. It isused as a hedge-plant. 
Its bark is medicinal, like that of R. Frangula; its black 
berries afford a now nearly disused cathartic, and with 





Branch of Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica) with Fruit. 
a, female flower; 4, male flower; c, leaf, showing the nervation, 


those of some other species yield by treatment the pigment 
known as sap-green. R. Frangula, of the same nativity, 
called black or berry-bearing alder, alder-buckthorn, and 
(black) dogwood, affords one of the very best gunpowder- 
charcoals, while its bark is an officinal cathartic. (See 
Srangula, frangulin.) The fruitof &. infectoria and other 
species forms the French, Turkey, or Persian berries of the 
dyers. (See under Persian.) In China the bark of R. 
saxatilis and other species affords the famous green 
indigo, or lokao, there used to dye silks, also introduced 
at Lyons. (For other old world species, see alaternus.) 
R. Caroliniana of the southern United States is a shrub 
or small tree, bearing a sweet and agreeable fruit. 
The berries of R. crocea of California are much eaten 
by the Indians. &. Purshiana, the California coffee- 
tree, yields an unimportant coffee-substitute. It also 
yields the cascara sagrada bark (which see, under bark2), 
sometimes called chittam-bark, whence probably, in 
view of the hard fine wood, the name shittim-wood. See 
bearberry, 2, and bearwood. 

Rhamphalcyon (ram-fal’si-on),n. [NL., < Gr. 
ῥάμφος, a curved beak, + ἀλκυών, the kingfisher: 
see alcyon, halcyon.] A genus of Alcedinine: 
same as Pelargopsis. Reichenbach, 1851. 

Rhamphastide (ram-fas’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., <¢ 
Rhamphastos + -idz.] A family of picarian 
birds, typified by the genus Rhamphastos; the 
toucans. They havea bill of enormous size, though very 
light, the interior bony structure being highly cancellous 
and pneumatic ; the tongue is long, slender, and feathery ; 
the toes are four, yoked in pairs; there are ten tail-fea- 
thers; the vomer is truncate; the manubrium sterni is 

inted; the clavicles are separate; the carotid is single; 
he oil-gland is tufted; and there are no ceca. The legs 
are homalogonatous, and the feet are antiopelmous. The 
tail can be thrown up on the back in a peculiar manner. 
The cutting edges of the bill are more or less serrate, and 
there is a naked space about the eye. The coloration is 
bold and varied. There are upward of 50 species, con- 
fined to the warmer parts of continental America. The 
leading genus besides a gE «η, is Pteroglossus. See 
toucan, toucanet, and cuts under Rhamphastos, Selenidera, 
and aracari. 8 At 

Rhamphastine (ram-fas-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rhamphastos + -inz.] 11. The Rhamphastidz 
as a subfamily of some other family.—2, A 
subfamily of Rhamphastide, contrasted with 
Pieroglossine. 

Rhamphastos (ram-fas’tos), n [NL. (Lin- 
nus, 1766, after Aldrovandus, 1599), more 
prop. Rhamphestes (Gesner, 1560) (cf. Gr. ῥαμ- 
φηστής, & fish, prob. the pike), « Gr. ῥάμφος, a 
curved beak.] The typical genus of Rham- 
phastidz, formerly coextensive with the fam- 





Ariel Toucan (Rhamphastos ariel), 


ily, now restricted to large species having the 
bill at a maximum of size, as R. picatus, the 





rhamphotheca 


toco toucan, or R. ariel. Usually written Ram- 
phastos. 

Rhamphobatis (ram-fob’a-tis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
ῥάμφος, a curved beak, + βατίς, a flatfish.}] Same 
as Rhina, 1 (0). 

Rhamphocelus (ram-f6-sé’lus),n. [NL. (Dem- 
arest, 1805, as Ramphocelus), < Gr. ῥάμφος, a 
curved beak, + «#Ay, tumor; altered to Rham- 
phocelus (Selater, 1886), on the presumption 
that the second element is ¢ Gr. κοῖλος, hollow. } 
A remarkable genus of tanagers, having the 
rami of the under mandible peculiarly tumid 
and colored, and the plumage brilliant scarlet 
or yellow and black in the male. There are 
about 12 species, all of South America, espe- 
cially Brazil, as R. brasilius and R. jacapa. 

Rhamphocottide (ram-fo-kot’i-dé), ». pl. 
[NL., < Rhamphocottus + -ide.] A family of 
mail-cheeked acanthopterygian fishes, repre- 
sented by the genus Rhamphocottus. The body 
is compressed, and the head also compressed and with a 
projecting snout; there are a short spinous and oblon 


soft dorsal fins, and the ventrals are subabdominal an 
imperfect. 


Rhamphocottine (ram”f6-ko-ti’né), n». pl. 
[NL., < Rhamphocottus + -ine.] The Rham- 
pipooinde considered as a subfamily of Cot- 
tide. 

Rhamphocottoidea (ram/’fd-ko-toi’dé-ii), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhamphocottus + -οἰᾶεα.] A super- 
family of mail-cheeked acanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by the family Rhamphocottide, and 
distinguished by the development of the post- 
temporal bones. 

Rhamphocottus (ram-fo-kot’us), n. [NL. 
(Giinther, 1874), < Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak, 
+ κόττος, a river-fish, perhaps the bullhead or 
miller’s-thumb: see Cottus.] A genus of mail- 
cheeked fishes having a projecting snout, typ- 
ical of the family Rhamphocottidz. The only 


known species, R. richardsoni, is an inhabitant of the 
colder waters of the Pacific coast of North America. 


Rhamphodon (ram’fo-don), η. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831, as Ramphodon),< Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak, 
+ ὀδούς (ὁδοντ-) = Ἑ. tooth.] A genus of Tro- 
chilidz, so called from the serration of the bill 
of the male; the saw-billed humming-birds, as 
the Brazilian 19. nzvius: synonymous with Gry- 


us, 1. 

δι αλ (ram‘foid), a. [< Gr. ῥαμφώδης, beak- 
ne te ς ῥάμφος, 8 curved beak, + εἶδος, form.] 
Beak-shaped.—_Rhamphoid cusp, a cusp on a plane 
curve, where the two branches lie on the same side of the 
tangent at the cusp; the union of an ordinary cusp, an 
inflexion, a binode, and a bitangent. 

Rhampholeon (ram-f0’lé-on), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ῥάμφος, a curved beak, + λέων, a lion: see lion, 
and cf. chameleon.] A genus of chameleons, 
having the tail non-prehensile. 2. spectrum is 
a Madagascan species. Ginther, 1874. 

Rhamphomicron (ram-f9-mik’ron),n, [NL., < 
Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak, + µικρός, little.] A 
notable genus of Trochilidz, including large 
humming-birds with short weak bill, no crest, 
and a beard of pendent metallic feathers, rang- 
ing from the United States of Colombia to Bo- 
livia. &. stanleyt and R. herrani are examples. 
They are known as thornbills. 

Rhamphorhynchine (ram’fo-ring-ki’né), ». pl. 
[NL., < Rhamphorhynchus + -inz.] A subfamily 
of pterodactyls, typified by the genus Rhampho- 
rhynchus. 

rhamphorhynchine (ram-fo-ring’kin), a. Of or 
pertaining to the khamphorhynchine. 

Rhamphorhynchus (ram-fo-ring’ kus), ». [NL., 
ς Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak, + ῥύγχος, a beak, 
snout.] A genus of pterodactyls, differing 
from Pterodactylus in having the tail very long 
with immobile vertebre, the metacarpus less 
than half as long as the forearm, and the 
jaws produced and acuminate, with long and 
irregular teeth. One of the species is R. 
gemmingi. | 

Rhamphoside (ram-fos’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Rhamphosus + -id#.] <A family of extine 
hemibranchiate fishes, represented by the ge- 
nus Rhamphosus. They had normal anterior vertebra, 
plates on the nape and shoulders only, a tubiform mouth, 
subthoracic ventrals, and a dorsal spine behind the nuchal 
plates. From the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

Rhamphosus (ram’f6-sus), η. . (Agassiz), 
with term. -osus (see -ose), < Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved. 
beak.] An extinet genus of hemibranchiate 
fishes, representing the family Rhamphosidz. 

rhamphotheca (ram-f6-thé’kii), ».; pl. rham- 
phothece (-s6). [NL., < Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved 
beak, + θήκη, a sheath.] In ornith., the integ- 
ument of the whole beak, of which the rhino- 
theca, dertrotheca, and gnathotheca are parts. 


rhamphothecal 


reamipauthecs! (ram-f6-thé’kal), a. [< rham- 
photheca + -al.] Sheathing or covering the 
beak, as integument; of or pertaining to the 


* rhamphotheca. 
Rhamphus Sparing: n. [NL. (Clairville, 1798, 
as Ramphus), < Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak.] A 


genus of coleopterous insects, giving name to 
the Rhamphidz, but usually placed in the family 
Curculionide, having a few European species. 

rhaphe, η. See raphe. 

Rhaphidia, Rhaphidiide. See Raphidia, etc. 

Rhaphidopsis (raf-i-dop’ sis), π. [NL. (Ger- 
staecker, 1855), < Gr. ῥαφίς (ῥαφιὸ-), needle, + 
ὄψις, face, aspect.] A genus of exclusively Af- 
rican longicorn beetles, of eleven kuown spe- 
cies, generally of handsome coloration. 

Rhaphiosaurus (raf’i-6-sa’rus),. [NL.,< Gr. 
ῥάφιον, a little needle or pin (dim, of ῥαφίς, 
needle, pin), + σαῦρος, a lizard.] A genus of 
fossil lizards of the Cretaceous period, so called 
from the acicular teeth. Usually Raphiosaurus. 

rhaphis, x. See raphis. 

Rhapidophyllum (rap’i-d6-fil’um), ». [NL. 
(Wendland and Drude, 1876), « Gr. pazi¢ (ῥαπιδ-), 
a rod, + gvAAov, leaf.] A genus of palms of the 


tribe Sabalezx. It is characterized by globose, partly 
dicecious flowers, with three broad and imbricated petals, 
six stamens with large linear and versatile anthers, and an 
ovary of three free ovoid carpels, tapering into a short re- 
curved stigma, only one carpel usually ripening, forming 
a one-seeded nut tipped by a persistent subterminal stigma 
and composed of a hard crust covered with a fibrous peri- 
carp which is clad in a loose wool. It is distinguished 
from the allied and well-known genus Chamerops by the 
fruit and by its spines. The only species, &. Hystriz, is 
the blue palmetto of South Carolina and Florida, etc., a 
low palm with the leaves deeply plaited and cut, and the 
minute saffron flowers sessile on the branches of the two 
to five spadices, which are surrounded by woolly spathes. 
See blue palmetto, under palmetto, 


Rhapis (ra‘pis), π. [NL. (Linneus filius, 1789), 
so called in allusion to the wand-like stem; < 
Gr. ῥαπίς, arod.) Agenus of palms of the tribe 
Sabalezx. It is characterized by a fruit of one to three 
small obovoid one-seeded carpels, each tipped by a termi- 
nal style, with a fleshy pericarp which is fibrous within, 
and with a soft endocarp, and by flowers mostly dicecious, 
sessile and solitary on the slender branches of a leafy spa- 
dix, with a three-cleft valvate corolla, anthers opening 
outward, and three distinct ovary-carpels borne on an 
elongated pedicel. There are 4 or 5 species, natives of 
China, Japan, and the Malay archipelago, low palms with 
reed-like stems springing up in dense tufts from thesame 
root, each wrapped in a network of fibers which are the 
remnants of leaf-sheaths. They bear alternate and ter- 
minal roundish leaves, irregularly and radiately parted 
into linear, wedge-shaped, or elliptical segments with con- 
spicuous transverse veins, The yellowish flowers are borne 
on a spadix which is shorter than the leaves and is sheath- 
ed along its axis with deciduous bracts, the whole at first 
inclosed within two or three membranous spathes. The 
slender stems of R. flabelliformis, the ground-ratan, are 
available for numerous uses (see ratan), and the plant is 
one of the best for table decoration. R. humilis is a beau- 
tiful species, rare in collections. 


rhapontic (ra-pon’tik), η. [= OF. rheupontique 
= Sp. rapdntico = Pg. ruiponto = It. rapontico, 
ς L. rhaponticum, orig. rha Ponticum, rhubarb, 
lit. ‘Pontie rha’: see rha and Pontic, and cf. 
rhubarb.] Rhubarb: chiefly in phar. in com- 
eget rhapontic-root. 
rhapsode (rap’sod),n. [= F. rapsode, rhapsode 
= Sp. rapsoda = It. rapsodo, ς Gr. ῥαψῳδός, a 
writer of epic poetry, a bard who recites poetry, 
lit. ‘one who strings or joins songs together,’ < 
ῥάπτειν (ῥαψ-), stitch together, fasten together, 

+ wd7, song, ode: see odel.] A rhapsodist. 
I venture to think that the rhapsodes incurred the dis- 


ο. of Kleisthenés by reciting, not the Homeric Iliad, 
ut the Homeric Thebais and Epigoni. 


Grote, Hist. Greece, i. 21, note. 

rhapsodert (rap‘s6-dér), π. [< rhapsode + -er?.] 
A rhapsodist. 

By this occasion [printing my own poems] I am made a 


rhapsoder of mine own rags, and that cost me more dili- 
gence to seek them than it did to make them. 


Donne, Letters, 1i. 
rhapsodic (rap-sod’ik), a. [=F. rapsodique, 
rhapsodique,< Gr. ῥαψῳδικός, < papydia, rhapsody: 
xsee rhapsody.| Same as rhapsodical. 
rhapsodical (rap-sod’i-kal), a. [< rhapsodic + 
-al.| Of, pertaining to, or consisting of rhap- 
sody; of the nature of rhapsody; hence, enthu- 
siastic to extravagance; exaggerated in senti- 
ment and expression; gushing. 
They [Prynne’s works]. . . by the generality of Scholars 


are looked upon to be rather rapsodical and confused than 
any way polite or concise. Wood, Athense Oxon., II. 439. 


The odes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau . . . are animated, 
without being rhapsodical. H. Blair, Rhetoric, xxxix. 
rhapsodically (rap-sod’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of rhapsody. 
rhapsodise, v. See rhapsodize. 
rhapsodist (rap’s6-dist), n. [= F. rapsodiste, 
rhapsodiste = Sp. Pg. It. rapsodista; as rhapsode 


rhapsodistic (rap-s6-dis’tik), a. 


rhapsodomancy (rap’s6-d6-man-si), 7. 
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+ -ist.]} 1. Among the ancient Greeks, one 
who composed, recited, or sang rhapsodies; es- 
pecially, one who made it his profession to re- 
cite or sing the compositions of Homer and 
other epic poets. 

While the latter [the poet] sang, solely or chiefly, his 
own compositions to the accompaniment of his lyre, the 
rhapsodist . . . rehearsed . . . the poems of others. 

W. Mure, Lang. and Lit. of Anc. Greece, II. ii. § 4. 


The rhapsodist did not, like the early minstrel, use the 
accompaniment of the harp; he gave the verses in a flow- 
ing recitative, bearing in his hand a branch of laurel, the 
symbol of Apollo’s inspiration. Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 197. 
2. One who recites or sings verses for a liveli- 
hood; one who makes and recites verses ex- 
tempore. 

As to the origin of this [harvest] song — whether it came 
in its actual state from the brain of a single rhapsodist, or 
was gradually perfected by a school or succession of rhap- 
sodists —I am ignorant. George Eliot, Adam Bede, liii. 
8. One who speaks or writes with exaggerated 
sentiment or expression; one who expresses 
himself with more enthusiasm than accuracy 
or logical connection of ideas. 


Let me ask our rhapsodist,—‘‘if you have nothing .. . 
but the beauty and excellency and loveliness of virtue to 


preach,... and... no future rewards or punishments 
κ. ο —how many. . . vicious wretches will you ever re- 
claim?” Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. x. § 11. 


[ς rhapsodist 


+ -ic.] Same as rhapsodical. 


rhapsodize (rap’s6-diz), v.; pret. and pp. rhap- 


sodized, ppr. rhapsodizing. [«<rhapsode + -ize. ] 
1. intrans. To recite rhapsodies; act as a rhap- 
sodist; hence, to express one’s self with poetic 
enthusiasm; speak with an intenseness or ex- 
aggeration due to strong feeling. 


You will think me rhapsodising ; but . . . one cannot 
fix one’s eyes on the commonest natural production with- 
out finding food for a rambling fancy. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xxii. 


Walter, the young Franconian knight, with his rhapso- 
dising and love-making, needs a representative with a 
good voice and a good appearance. 

The Academy, No. 898, p. 46. 


IT. trans. To sing or narrate or recite as a 
rhapsody; rehearse in the manner of a rhapsody. 


Upon the banks of the Garonne, . . . where I now sit 

rhapsodizing all these affairs. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 28. 

Also spelled rhapsodise. 
[< FP. 
rhapsodomancie = Sp. Pg. rapsodomancia, ¢ Gr. 
ῥαψῳδός, a rhapsodist (see rhapsode), + μαντεία, 
divination.] Divination by means of verses. 


There were various methods of practising this rhapso- 
domancy. Sometimes they wrote several verses or sen- 
tences of a poet on so many pieces of wood, paper, or the 
like, shook them together in an urn, and drew out one. 
. « « Sometimes they cast dice on a table on which verses 
were written, and that on which the die lodged contain- 
ed the prediction. A third manner was by opening a book, 
and pitching on some verse at first sight. This method 
they particularly called the Sortes Prenestine, and after- 
wards, according to the poet thus made use of, Sortes 
Homerice, Sortes Virgilianz, {c. Rees, Cyclopedia. 


rhapsody (rap’s0-di), .; pl. rhapsodies (-diz). 


[Formerly also rhapsodie, rapsodie; < OF. rap- 
sodie, F. rapsodie, rhapsodie = Sp. Pg. It. rap- 
sodia, < Li. rhapsodia, < Gr. ῥαψῳδία, the reciting 
of epic poetry, a part of an epic recited at a 
time, a rhapsody, a tirade, < ῥαψῳδός, a rhapso- 
dist: see rhapsode.| 1. The recitation of epic 
poetry; hence, a short epic poem, or such a 
part of a longer epic as could be recited at 
one time: as, the Homeric rhapsodies. 
A rhapsody 


Of Homer’s. 
B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 1. 184. 


Rhapsody, originally applied to the portions of the σα 
habitually aliotted to different performers in the order of 
recital, afterwards transferred to the twenty-four books 
into which each work [the Tliad and the Odyssey] was 
permanently divided by the Alexandrian grammarians. 

W. Mure, Lang. and Lit. of Anc. Greece, II. ii. § 5. 
2. The exaggerated expression of real or af- 
fected feeling or enthusiasm; an outburst of 
extravagant admiration or regard; especially, 
a poetic composition marked rather by exag- 
gerated sentiment or fancy than by sober, con- 
nected thought. 


Then my breast 
Should warble airs whose rhapsodies should feast 
The ears of seraphims. Quarles, Emblems, iv. 15. 


Spend all the pow’rs 
Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise. 

Cowper, Task, v. 677. 
3. In music, an instrumental composition in ir- 
regular form, somewhat like a ecaprice, im- 
promptu, or improvisation, though properly 
more important: as, Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso- 
dies.—4t. Any rambling composition; acento; 
hence, a medley; a jumble. 


rhatany, ”. 
rhaw, 1. 


Rhe (ré), 7. 
Rhea! (ré’ii), n. 


rhea? (ré’ii), n. 


Rhee (ré’é), n. pl. 


rhea-fiber (ré’ii-fibér), n. 
rhea-grass (ré’ii-gras), 2. 


rheebok, η. 
rheic (re’ik), a. 


Rheide (ré’i-dé), η. pl. 


rhein (ré’in), n. 


Rhein-berry (rin’ ber’i), n. 


rhematic (ré-mat’ik), a. and n. 


rhematic 


O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very sou], and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words.  Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 48. 


He was very light-headed, and had uttered nothing but 
a rhapsody of nonsense all the time he stayed in the room. 
Fielding, Joseph Andrews, i. 13. 
See ratany. 
[W. rhaw, a shovel, spade.] A mea- 
sure of peat in Wales, 140 or 120 cubic yards. 
A variant of Ra. 
[= F. Rhée, ς L. Rhea, « Gr. 
‘Péa, Rhea (see def. 1).] 1. In ane. myth., a 
μις of Uranus and Ge, or Heaven and 
Earth, wife and sister of Kronos, and mother 
of various divinities. 

However intimate the connection, however inextricable 
the confusion between the Great Mother and Rhea, even 
down to late days the memory remained that they were 
not in origin one and the same. 

Harrison and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. 51. 
2. [NL.] In ornith.: (a) The only genus of 
Rheidz; the only American genus of living ra- 
tite birds; the only three-toed ostriches. R. 
americana is the common American ostrich, avestruz, or 





South American Ostrich (Rhea americana). 


nandu. R&R. darwini is asecond very distinct species, some- 
times placed in another genus, Pterocnemis, owing to the 
extensive feathering of the legs. AR. macrvrhyncha is a 
third species, which is closely related to the first. (> 
[1.ο.] An American ostrich.—3. The fifth sat- 
ellite of Saturn. 
[Also rheea; E. Ind.] The 
ramie-plant or -fiber. 
[NL., pl. of Rheal, 2.] A 
superfamily group, by Newton made an order, 
of extant ratite birds, including only the khei- 
dz, or family of the American ostriches. 
Same as ramie. 
The ramie-plant. 
See ramie. 
A corrupt spelling of reebok. 
[ς F. shéique; as Kheuwm2 + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or derived frem rhubarb. 
—Rheic acid, Cy5H 4001, the yellow crystalline granular 
matter of rhubarb, procured from the plant by extraction 
with potash solution, precipitation w ith hy drochloric acid, 
and purification by crystallizing from a soln‘ ion in chloro- 
form. Also called rheinic acid and chrysophanic acid. 
A family of living ratite tirds confined to 
America and having three toes, tyyified by the 
genus Rhea; the randus cr / merican ostriches. 
There is an ischiac symphysis heneath the secral verte- 
bree, but no pubic symphysis: ihe η ¢xillcp:laiines are 
free from the vomer ; the carotid is sirgle, ci: istral: the 
lower larynx is specialized and hes a pair cf intrinsic syr- 
ingeal muscles ; the ambiens is present; the gall-bladder 
is absent; the wing-bones are unusuelly well devcloped 
for ratite birds ; and the manus has three digits. 


[< Lheum2 + -in2.) fame as 
rheic acid (which see, under rheic). 

[Also Rhire-terry ; 
early mod. EK. rheyn-berrie; appar. acecm.< MD. 
reyn-besie, also rijn-besie, D. rijn-bezie, black- 
berry, = G. rheinbeere (Webster), as if ‘ Rhine- 
berry’ (berry growing along the Rhine ?); <¢ 
MD. reyn-, rijn-, occurring also, appar., in other 
plant-names, namely reyn-bloeme, rijn-bloeme 
(D. rijnbloeme), cudweed; reynweyde, also reyn- 
wilghe, rijnwilghe, privet; reynvaeren, reynvaer 
(D. reinvaar), tansy; the element reyn-, rijn-, 
being uncertain.] The common buckthorn. 
[ς Gr. ῥηματι- 
κός, belonging to a verb, < ῥῆμα, a word, a verb, 
lit. ‘that which is said or spoken,’ < ἐρεῖν, εἴρειν, 
say, speak: see rhetor and verb.] 1. a. Pertain- 
ing to or derived from a verb, 


rhematic 


Such [adjectives in -able] as are derived from verbs de- 
serve the precedence. And these, to avoid the ambigu- 
ousness of the term verbal, I shall take leave to denomi- 
nate rhematic. 1, Hall, Adjectives in -able, p. 47. 


II. ». The doctrine of propositions or sen- 
tences. Coleridge. 
Rhemish (ré’mish), a. [< Rheims + -ish1.] Per- 
taining to Rheims or Reims, a city of north- 


eastern France.—Rhemish version, the version of 
the New Testament in the Douay Bible. See Bible. 


rhenet, ”. An erroneous form of rine®, 
Rhenish (ren’ish), a. and ». [< G. rheinisch, 

*MHG. rinisch, rinesch, rinsch (= D. rijnsch = 
Dan. rhinsk = Sw. rhensk), ς Rhein, MHG. 
Rin, OHG. Rin, Hrin (= Ὦ. Rijn = ME. Rin) 
(L. Rhenus, Gr. 'Ῥῆνος), the Rhine; a name 
prob. of Celtie origin.]. I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Rhine, a river of Europe which 
rises in Switzerland, traverses Germany and 
the Netherlands, and empties into the North 


Sea.—Rhenish architecture, the local form assumed 
by Romanesque or round-arched architecture in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in the regions bordering 
upon the Rhine. The earliest churches seem to have 
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Rhenish Architecture.— Apse of the Church of the Apostles, Cologne. 


been circular; the circular original in the later rectangular 
type may perhaps be represented by the semicircular west- 
ern apse in addition to that at the east end, characteristic 
of those regions. In buildings of this style small circular 
or octagonal towers are frequent. Arcaded galleries be- 
neath the eaves, and richly carved capitals, often resem- 
bling Byzantine work, are among the most beautiful fea- 
tures. The Rhenish buildings are, however, despite much 
dignity and manifest suitability to their purpose, inferior 
in both design and ornament to those of the French Ro- 
manesque.— Rhenish wine, See wine. : 

II, x. Rhine or Rhenish wine. See wine. 

A’ poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 197. 


rheochord (ré’6-kérd), n. [< Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, + 
χορδή, a chord: see chord.} <A metallic wire 
used in measuring the resistance or varying 
the strength of an electric current, in propor- 
tion to the greater or less length of it inserted 
in the circuit. 

Rheoidee (ré-0i’d6-6), n. pl. [NL.,< Rheal + 
-oidex.| The Rheide rated as a superfamily: 

xsame as Rhee. 

rheometer (ré-om’e-tér), ». [Also reometer ; 
= F. rhéométre ; irreg. < Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, + µέτρον, 
a measure.] 1. An instrument for measuring 
an electric current; an electrometer or gal- 
vanometer.— 2. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of the blood-flow. 

rheometric (ré-d-met’rik), a. [< rheometer + 
-ἴοι] Pertaining to a rheometer or its use; 

alvanometric. 

r νο. (ré-om’e-tri), n. [As rheometer + 
-y3.]_ 1. In math., the differential and integral 
ealculus; fluxions.—2. The measurement of 
electric currents; galvanometry. 

rheomotor (ré’6-mo-tor), n. [< Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, 
+ L. motor, a mover.| Any apparatus, as an 
electric battery, by which an electric current 
is originated. 

rheophore (ré’6-for), π. [Also reophore; < Gr. 
ῥεῖν, flow, + -ϕόρος, « φέρειν = E. bearl.] A gen- 

eral name given by Ampére to the conductor 

x joining the poles of a voltaic cell. 
rheoscope (re’o-skop), n. [< Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, + 
σκοπεῖν, view.] An instrument by which the 
existence of an electric current may be ascer- 
tained; an electroscope. 
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rheoscopic (ré-6-skop’ik), a. [< rheoscope + 


-ic.| Same as electroscopic.—Rheoscopic limb, 
the gastrocnemius of the frog with sciatic nerve attached, 
used to show the variations of electric currents, as in 


ας another similar preparation when its nerve is stimulated. 


rheostat (ré’o-stat), n. [< Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, + 
στατός, verbal adj. of ἱστάναι, stand: see static. ] 
In electromagnetism, an instrument for regu- 


















Rheostat. 


a, crank; 8, spring and ratchet for preventing motion in the wrong 
direction; c, spring for other barrel or cylinder; @, non-conducting 
cylinder; 6, wire; / and &, contact-springs for carrying current to 
and from binding-posts g and 7; #, scale for showing number of rev- 
olutions; 2, conducting cylinder; 7, pin for crank when reversing 
motion. 


lating or adjusting a circuit so that any re- 
quired degree of resistance may be maintained; 
a resistance-box. See resistance, 3. 
rheostatic (r6-6-stat’ik), a. [< rheostat + -ic.] 
Pertaining cr relating to a rheostat: incor- 
rectly used to note a device of Planté’s, which 
is essentially a commutator, by means of which 
the grouping of anumber cf condensers can be 
rapidly changed. 
In the second class naturally figure induction coils, 
Planté’s rheostatic machine, and the secondary batteries. 
E. Hospitalier, Electricity (trans.), p. 104. 
rheostatics (ré-0-stat’iks), n. [Pl. of rheo- 
static (see -ics).] The statics of fluids; hydro- 
statics. 
rheotannic (ré-6-tan’ik), a. [< Rheum2 + tan- 
nic.| Used only in the phrase below.— Rheo- 
tannic acid, CogH2,g014, a variety of tannic acid found 


in rhubarb. id . : 

rheotome (ré’6-tém), n. [ς Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, + 
-τομος, < τέμνει», ταμεῖν, cut.] A device by 
means of which an electric circuit can be pe- 
riodically interrupted; an interrupter. 

rheotrope (ré’6-trop),. [Also 7eotrope; < Gr. 
peiv, flow, «τροπος, « τρέπειν, turn.] An in- 
strument for periodically changing the direc- 
tion of an electric current. Faraday. 

rheotropic (ré-6-trop’ik), a. [ς Gr. ῥεῖν, flow, 
+ τροπικός, «τρέπειν, turn: see tropic.) In biol., 
determined in its direction of growth by a cur- 
rent of water. See rheotrcpism. 

rheotropism (ré-ot’rg-pizm), n. [ς rheotrop(ic) 
+ -ism.| Inbiol., aterm introduced by Jénsson 
to denote the effect of a current of water upon 
the direction of plant-growth. In some cases the 
plant grows with the current, then exhibiting positive 
theotropism ; in some cases against the current, exhibit- 
ing negative rheotropism. 

rhesian(re’shi-an),a. [ς rhesus+-ian.] Char- 
acteristic of the rhesus; monkey-like: as, he- 
sian anties. Literary World, Oct. 31, 1885. 

rhesus (re’sus), x. [NL.: probably suggested 
by L. Rhesus, ς Gr. ‘Pijooc, a king of Thracia, 
a river of the Troas, ete.] 1. Amacaque, M/aca- 
cus rhesus, one of the sacred monkeys of India. 
It is 18 inches long, 
the tail 6 or 8 inch- 
es, and mostly of 
a yellowish-brown 
color. It is a near 
relative of the com- 
mon Javan ma- 
caque, M. cynomol- 
us, of the Malay 

ruh, M. nemestri- 

nus, and of the bon- 
net-macaque or 
munga, M. sinicus, 
and in some re- 
spects, as length of 
tail and formation 
of the “bonnet,” 
holds an interme- 
diate position be- 
tween the extremes in this large and varied genus. The 
rhesus is widely distributed in India, both in the hill-coun- 
try and on the plains, where it is known by the native 
name bunder. It runs into several varieties, which have 
received technical specific names, and is among the mon- 
keys commonly seen in zoélogical gardens and menageries. 


2. [cap.] [NL.] In mammal., same as Maca- 
cus.—3. [cap.] In entom., a genus of coleop- 
terous insects. Lacordaire, 1869. 

Rhetian, a. andn. See Rhetian. 

Rhetic, 4. Same as Rhetic. 

rhetizite, ». See rheztizite. 

rhetor (re’tor), m. [ς ME. rethor, ¢ OF. γείου, 
F. rhéteur = It. retore, < L. rhetor, a teacher 
of oratory, a rhetorician, also an orator, ς Gr. 
ῥήτωρ, a speaker, orator, < ἐρεῖν, εἴρειν (pret. 


Rhesus Monkey (Macacus rhesus). 








rhetoric 


εἴρηκα; γ΄ Fep), say, speak: see verb.] 1. A rheto- 
rician; a master or teacher of rhetoric. 


Myn English eek is insufficient; 
It moste ben a rethor excellent, 
That coude his colours longing for that art, 
. If he sholde hir discriven every part. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 30. 


Your hearing, what is it but as of a rhetor at a desk, to 
commend or dislike? 
Hammond, Works, IV. 514. (Latham.) 


2. Among the ancient Greeks, an orator. Specif- 
ically —(a) One who made it his occupation to speak in 
the ecclesia or public assembly, and often to devote him- 
self unofiicially to some particular branch of the admin- 
istration ; a political orator or statesman. (0) One who 
made it his occupation to prepare speeches for other citi- 
zens to deliver in their own cases in court, and to teach 
them how to deliver them, act as an advocate, give in- 
struction in the art of rhetoric, and deliver panegyrics or 
epidictic orations; hence, a professor of rhetoric; a rheto- 
rician. 

They are (and that cannot be otherwise) of the same pro- 
fession with the rhetories [read rhetores ?] at Rome. as much 
used to defend the wrong as to protect and maintain the 
most upright cause. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 72. 


When a private citizen had to appear before court, the 
rhetor who wrote the speech for him often tried to make 
him appear at his best. Amer. Jour. of Philol., VI. 341. 


rhetoriant, a. [ME. rethoryen ; <rhetor + -ian.] 
Rhetorical. 


The suasion of swetenesse rethoryen. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 1. 


rhetoric (ret’or-ik),n. [Early mod. E. rhetorick, 
rethoryck; < ME. retorike, rethoryke, retoryke, 
retoryk (also rethorice, after L. rhetorice), < OF. 
rhetorique, rectorique, F. rhétorique = Pr. retho- 
rica = Sp. retorica = Pg. rhetorica = It. retorica, 
rettorica, < L. rhetorica (se. ars), also rhetorice, 
< Gr. ῥητορική (se. τέχνη), the rhetorical art, fem. 
of ῥητορικός (> L. rhetoricus), of or pertaining to 
a speaker or orator, rhetorical, < ῥήτωρ, a speak- 
er, orator: see rhetor.] 1. The art of dis- 
course; the art of using language so as to in- 


fluence others. Rhetoric is that art which consists in 
a systematic use of the technical means of influencing the 
minds,im ginations, emotions, and actions of others by the 
use of language. Frimarily, it is the art of oratory, with 
inclusion of both composition and delivery; secondarily, 
it also includes written composition and recitation. It is 
also used in narrower senses, so as to present the idea of 
composition alone, or the idea of oratorical delivery (elocu- 
tion) alone. Etymologically, rhetoric is the art, or rather 
the technics (τέχνη, somewhat different in scope from our 
art), of the rhetor—that is, either the popular (political) 
orator or the judicial and professional rhetor. Accord- 
ingly, ancient writers regarded it mainly as the art of per- 
suasion, and something of this view almost always attaches 
to the word even in modern use, ΕΟ that it appears to be 
more or less inappropriate to use rhetoric of mere scien- 
tific, didactic, or expository composiiion. The element 
of persuasion, or at least of infiuence of thought, belongs, 
however, to such composition also in so far as accurate 
and well-arranged statement of views leads to their adop- 
tion or rejection, the very object of instruction involving 
this. On the other hand, poetry and epidictic oratory 
chiefly address the imagination and emotions, while the 
most important branches of oratory (deliberative and ju- 
dicial oratory) appeal especially to the mind and emotions 
with a view tointiuencing immediate action. The theory 
or science underlying the art of rhetoric, and sometimes 
called by the same name, is essentially a creation of the 
ancient Greeks. Rhetoric was cultivated on its more 
practical side first of ell by the earlier 1hetors (so-called 
“‘sophists’”’) and orators (Empedocles— considered the in- 
ventor of rhetoric —Gorgias, Isocrates, etc.), many of whom 
wrote practical treatises (τέχναι) on the art. The philos- 
ophers, on the other hand, among them Aristotle, treated 
the subject from the theoretical side. ‘Ihe system of rheto- 
ric which finally became established, and has never been 
superseded, though largely mutilated and misunderstood 
in medieval and modern times, is that founded upon the 
system of the Stoic philosyphers by the practical rhetori- 
cian Hermagoras (about 60 Β. 6.). Its most important 
extant representatives are Hermogenes (about A. D. 165) 
among the Gree's, and Quinfilian (about A. D. 95) among 
the Latins. This theory recognizes three great divisions 
of oratory. (See oratory.) The art of rhetoric was divided 
into five parts: invention, disposi‘ion, elocution (not in 
the modern sense, but comprising diction and style), 
memory (mnemonics), and aciion (delivery, including the 
modern elocution). 


With rethorice com forth Musice, a damsel of oure hows. 
Chaucer, Loéthius, ii. prose 1. 


Generall report, that snrpasseth my praise, condemneth 
my rethoricke of dulnesse for so colde a commendation. 
Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xxv. 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a = hy 
Butler, Hudibras, i. 81. 
2. Skill in discourse; artistic use of language. 
—8. Artificial oratory, as opposed to that which 
is natural and unaffected; display in language ; 
ostentatious or meretricious declamation. 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetorick, 


That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 790. 


Like quicksilver, the rhet’ric they display 
Shines as it runs, but, grasp’d at, slips away. 
Cowper, Progress.of Error, 1. 21. 
4. The power of persuasion; persuasive influ- 
ence. 


rhetoric 


Every part of the Tragedy of his [the Son of God’s] life, 
every wound at his death, every groan and sigh which he 
uttered upon the Cross, were designed by him as the most 
prevailing Rhetorick, to perswade men to forsake their 
sins, and be happy. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 


She was long deaf to all the sufferings of her lovers, till 
... the rhetoric of John the hostler, with a new straw 
hat and a pint of wine, made a second conquest over her. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, i. 18. 


Chambers of rhetoric. See chamber.=Syn,. Elocution, 
+ Eloquence, etc. See oratory. 


rhetorical (ré-tor’i-kal), a. [Early mod. E. re- 

thoricall; < rhetoric + -al.] Pertaining to, of 

the nature of, or containing rhetoric; oratori- 

cal: as, the rhetorical art; a rhetorical treatise ; 
a rhetorical flourish. 

A telling quoter, when the whole point lies perhaps 

in some accidental likeness of words and names, is perfectly 


fair as a rhetorical point, as long as it does not pretend to 
be an argument. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p, 224. 


Rhetorical accent, in music. See accent, 8 (a).— Rhe- 
torical algebra, algebra without a special notation; an 
analysis of problems in the manner of algebra, but using 
only ordinary language.— Rhetorical figure. See jigure, 
16.— Rhetorical question. See question.—Rhetorical 
syllogism, a probable argumentation: so called by Aris- 
totle, from the ancient notion that science should rest on 
demonstrative and not on probable reasoning — an opinion 
which constituted the great fault of ancient science. 


rhetorically (ré-tor’i-kal-i), adv. 
08] manner; according to the rules of rhetoric: 
as, to treat a subject rhetorically; a discourse 
rhetorically delivered. 

rhetoricatet (ré-tor’i-kat), ο. i. [« LL. rhetori- 
catus, pp. of rhetoricari, speak rhetorically, ¢ L. 
rhetorica, rhetoric: see rhetoric.] To play the 
orator. 


A person ready to sink under his wants has neither time 


nor heart to rhetoricate, or make flourishes. South. 


rhetoricationt (ré-tor-i-ka’shon), n. [< rhetori- 
cate + ~ion.|] Khetorical amplification. 

*“ When I consider your wealth I doe admire your wis- 
dome, and when I consider your wisdome I doe admire 
your wealth.” It was a two-handed rhetorication, but the 
citizens [οί London] tooke it in the best sense, 

Aubrey, Lives, Sir M. Fleetwood. 


Their rhetorications and equivocal expressions. 
Waterland, Charge (1732), p. 9. 
rhetorician (ret-o-rish’an), n. and a. [ς OF. 
rhetoricien, rethoricien, F. rhétoricien; as rhet- 
oric + -ian.] I, η. 1. A teacher of rhetoric 
or oratory; one who teaches the art of correct 
and effective speech or composition. 
The ancient sophists and rhetoricians, who had young au- 
ditors, lived till they were a hundred years old. Bacon. 
All a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 89. 
2. One who is versed in the art and principles 
of rhetoric; especially, one who employs rhe- 
torical aid in speech or written composition; 
in general, a public speaker, especially one who 
speaks for show; a declaimer. 
He speaks handsomely ; 


What a rare rhetorician his grief plays | 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4. 


Or played at Lyons a declaiming prize, 
For which the vanquish’d rhetorician dies. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, i. 66. 


A man is held to play the rhetorician when he treats a 
subject with more than usual gaiety of ornament; and per- 
haps we may add, as an essential element in the idea, with 
conscious ornament. De Quincey, Rhetoric. 


The “understanding” is that by which a man becomes 
a mere logician, and a mere rhetorician.. F. W. Robertson. 

II. a Belonging to or befitting a master of 
rhetoric. 

Boldly presum’d, with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any question either side, 
Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, iii. 
rhetoriouslyt, adv. [ME. rethoriously ; < *rheto- 
rious (ς rhetor + -ious) + -ly2.] Rhetorically. 
Now ye all that shall thys behold or rede, 
Remembreth myn unconnyng simplesse; 
Thought rethoriously peinted be not in-dede, 
As other han don by ther discretnesse. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6611. 
rhetorizet (ret’or-iz), v. [¢ OF. rhetoriser, < 
LL. rhetorissare, < Gr. ῥητωρίζειν, speak rhetori- 
cally, < ῥήτωρ, an orator: see rhetor.] I, in- 
trans. To play the orator. Cotgrave. 

IT. trans. To represent by a figure of oratory; 
introduce by a rhetorieal device. 

No lesse was that before his book against the Brownists 
to write a Letter to-a prosopopoea, a certain rhetoriz’d wo- 
man whom he calls mother. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Rheto-Romanic, a. and 7. Same as Rheto- 
Romanic. 
rheum! (rém), ». [Early mod. E. also reume, 
rewme; < ME. rewme, reem, < OF. reume, rheume, 
F. rhume = Pr. Sp. rewma = Pg. rheuma = It. 
reuma, rema, a cold, eatarrh, rheum, ς L. rheu- 
ma, < Gr. ῥεῦμα, a flow, flood, flux, rheum, ς ῥεῖν 


In a rhetori-. 
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(V pev, orig. σρεβ), flow, = Skt. γ sru, flow: see 
stream. Hence rheumatism, ete.; from the same 
Gr. verb are ult. E. catarrh, diarrhea, rhythm, 
etc.] 1. A mucous discharge, as from the nos- 
trils or lungs during a cold; hence, catarrhal 
discharge from the air-passages, nose, or eyes. 

Your Lordship doth write that by sleeping upon the 


ground you haue taken a pestilent Rheum. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 134. 
I have a rhewm in mine eyes too. 
Shak., Τ. and C., v. 3. 1060. 
A mist falling as I returned gave me such a rheume as 
kept me within doores neere a whole moneth after. 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1656. 
2. A thin serous fluid, secreted by the mucous 
glands, ete., asin catarrh; humid matter which 
collects in the eyes, nose, or mouth, as tears, 
saliva, and the like. 
Rewme of the hed or of the breste. Prompt. Parv., p. 432. 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
hak., M. of V., i. 3. 118. 
Flows a cold sweat, with a continual rheum, 
Forth the resolved corners of his eyes. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
3+. Spleen; choler. 


Nay, I have my rheum, and I can be angry as well as 
another, sir. #8. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 
Rheum? (ré’um), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1735), < 
ML. rheum, < Gr. pov, the rhubarb; according 
to some, so named from its purgative proper- 
ties,< ῥεῖν, flow (see rheum1), but prob.an accom. 
form of ῥᾶ, rhubarb: see rha, rhubarb.] A ge- 
nus of apetalous plants of the family Polygona- 
cezx and tribe Rumicez. It is characterized by its 
(usually) nine stamens, and its six-parted perianth which 
remains unchanged in fruit, around the three-winged and 
exserted fruit. There are about 40 species, natives of Si- 
beria, the Himalayas, and western Asia. They are stout 
herbs from thick and somewhat woody rootstocks, with 
large toothed or lobed and wavy leaves, and loose dry 
stipular sheaths. The small white or greenish pedicelled 
bractless flowers are in racemed fascicles, the racemes 
panicled. The floral leaves are in some species small, in 
others large and colored, as in R&. nobile, a remarkable 
species of the Sikhim Himalayas. For this and other spe- 
cies, see rhubarb, the common name of the genus. See 


also cut under rhubarb. 

rheuma (ré’mi), n. [NL., ς L. rheuma, < Gr. 
ῥεῦμα, a flow, flood, flux: see rheum1.] Same as 
rheum1,— Rheuma epidemicum. Same as influenza. 

rheumarthritis (ré-miir-thri’tis),». [NL.,<Gr. 
ῥεῦμα, flux (see rheum1), + ἄρθρον, joint, + -itis. 
Cf. arthritis.] Acute articular rheumatism (see 
rheumatism), and such chronic forms as have the 
same eetiology. 

rheumarthrosis (ré-miir-thrd’sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ῥεῦμα, flux (see rheum1), + ἄρθρον, joint, + 
-osis, Cf. arthrosis.] Same as rheumarthritis. 

rheumatalgia (ré-ma-tal’ji-i), mn. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
ῥεῦμα, flux (see rheum1), + ἄλγος, pain.] Rheu- 


x matic pain. 


rheumatic (rj-mat’ik, formerly ré’ma-tik), a. 
and ». [Early mod. E. rheumatick, reumatick, 
rewmatick, rumatike; < OF. rumatique, rhuma- 
tique, F. rhumatique = Pr. reumatic = Sp. reu- 
matico = Pg. rheumatico = It. rewmatico, rema- 
tico, < L. rheumaticus, ς Gr. ῥευματικός, of or per- 
taining to a flux or discharge, < ῥεῦμα, a flux, 
rheum: see rheuml.] I, a. 1+. Pertaining to 
a rheum or catarrhal affection; of the nature 
of rheum. 

The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 105. 
οἱ. Having arheum or cold; affected by rheum. 


By sleeping in an ayrie place you haue bene very ru- 
matike, . . . [but] it is lesse euil in Summer to sweate 
then to cough. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 122. 


St. Causing rheum; unhealthy; damp. 


The sun with his flame-coloured wings hath fanned away 
the misty smoke of the morning, and refined that thick 
tobacco-breath which the rheumatick night throws abroad. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 62. 
Now time is near to pen our sheep in fold, 
And evening air is rhewmatick and cold. 
Peele, An Eclogue. 


4, Pertaining to or caused by rheumatism; of 
the nature of rheumatism: as, rheumatic symp- 
toms. 


The patched figure of good Uncle Venner was now visi- 
ble, coming slowly from the head of the street downward, 
with a rheumatic limp, because the east wind had got into 
his joints. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 


5. Affected by rheumatism; subject to rheu- 
matism: as, a rheumatic patient. 


O’erworn, despised, rheumatic, and cold. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 135. 
The electrical sensibility of the skin connected with an 
acutely rheumatic joint has been described by Drosdoff as 


being remarkably diminished. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1357. yheumatoidal (ré-ma-toi’ dal), a. 


6+. Splenetic; choleric. 


rheumatismal (ré-ma-tiz’mal), a. 


rheumatism-root (16’ma-tizm-rét), n. 


rheumatiz, rheumatize (ré’ma-tiz), n. 


rheumatoceles (rj-mat-6-sé’léz), n. 


pene’ )e 
r 


rheumatoidal 


You two never meet but you fall to some discord; you 
are both, i’ good troth, as rhewmatic as two dry toasts. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 62. 
Acute rheumatic polyarthritis. Same as acute articu- 
lar rheumatism. See rheumatism.— Chronic rheumatic 
arthritis. Same as rheumatoid arthritis (which see, under 
rheumatoid), or as chronic articular rheumatism (which 
see, under rheumatism).—Eruptive rheumatic fever, 
dengue.—Rheumatic amygdalitis, amygdalitis of rheu- 
matic origin.—Rheumatic anesthesia, anesthesia as- 
sociated with rheumatism.—Rheumatic apoplexy, the 
stupor or coma sometimes developing in the course of 
acute rheumatism.— Rheumatic atrophy, loss of size 
and strength of muscles after rheumatism.— Rheumatic 
bronchitis, an attack of bronchitis which is supposed to 
depend on a rheumatic diathesis or an attack of acute 
rheumatism.—Rheumatic contraction. Same astetany. 
— Rheumatic diathesis, the condition of body tending 
to the development of rheumatism.—Rheumatic dysen- 
tery, dysentery accompanied by rheumatic inflammation 
of one or several joints, with synovial effusion, pleuro- 
dynia, and catarrh of the bronchial mucous membranes. 
—Rheumatic fever. Same as acute articular rheuma- 
tism. See rheumatism.—Rheumatic gout. Same as 
rheumatoid arthritis (which see, under rheumatoid).— 
Rheumatic inflammation, inflammation due to rheu- 
matism.— Rheumatic iritis, inflammation of the iris re- 
sulting from cold, especially in weak subjects. _ 
II. n. 1. One who suffers from or is liable to 
rheumatism: as, a confirmed rheumatic.—2. 
pl. Rheumatic pains; rheumatism. [Colloq.] 


When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rheumatics gnaw, or cholic squeezes, 
Our neighbour’s sympathy may ease us. 
Burns, To the Toothache. 


rheumatical (r6-mat’i-kal), a. [< rheumatic + 
-al.] Same as rheumatic. 
rheumaticky (ré-mat’i-ki), a. 
-y1.) Rheumatic. [Colloq.] 
rheumatism (ré6’ma-tizm),n. [= F. rhumatisme 
Sp. It. reumatismo = Pg. rheumatismo, ¢ L. 
rheumatismus, < Gr. ῥευματισμός, liability to 
rheum, a humor or flux, ¢ ῥευματίζεσθαι, have a 
flux, « ῥεῦμα, a flux: see rheum1.] The disease 
specifically known as acute articular rheuma- 
tism (see below)—the name including also sub- 
acute and chronic forms apparently of the same 


causation. The word is used with a certain and unfor- 
tunate freedom in application to joint pains of various 
origins and anatomical forms.— Acute articular rheu- 
matism, an acute febrile disease, with pain and inflamma- 
tion of the joints as the prominent symptom. It is to be 
separated as of distinct, possibly bacterial, origin from 
joint affections caused by gout, plumbism, scarlatina, 
gonorrhea, septicemia, tuberculosis, or syphilis. It often 
begins suddenly ; a number of joints are usually attacked 
one after the other; the fever is irregular; there is apt to 
be profuse sweating ; endocarditis, pericarditis, pleuritis, 
sudamina, erythema nodosum, hyperpyrexia, and delirium 
are more or less frequent features of the cases. Its dura- 
tion is from one to six weeks or more. Itis most frequent 
between 15 and 35, but may occur in the first year of life 
or after 50. One attack does not protect, but, as in pneu- 
monia and erysipelas, is often succeeded by others. It 
almost always issues in recovery, but frequently leaves 
permanent cardiac lesions. Also called acute rheumatism, 
rheumarthritis, rheumatic fever, acute rheumatic polyar- 
thritis.—Chronic articular rheumatism, the result, 
commonly, of one or more attacks of acute rheumatism, 

, characterized by a chronic inflammation of one or more 
joints without profound structural alteration.— Gonor- 
rheal rheumatism, an inflammation of the joints oc- 
curring in persons having gonorrhea.— Muscular rheu- 
matism, a painful disorder of the muscles, characterized 
by local pain, especially on use of the muscles affected: 
same as myalgia.— Progressive chronic articular 
rheumatism. Same as rheumatoid arthritis (which see, 
under rheumatoid). 


[< rheumatic + 


[< rheuma- 


1. The 
twinleaf. See Jeffersonia.—2. The wild yam, 
Dioscorea villosa. See yam. 

Rheu- 


tism + -al.] Rheumatic. 


matism. [ Vulgar. ] 
I did feel a rheuwmatize in my back-spauld yestreen. 
Scott, Pirate, vii. 
rheumatizy (ré’ma-tiz-i),n. Same as rhewma- 
tiz. [Vulgar.] | 
Eh, my rheumatizy be that bad howiver be I to win to 
the burnin’. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 3. 


[NL., < 
Gr. ῥεῦμα, flux (see rheum1), + κήλη, tumor. ] 
Same as purpura rheumatica (which see, under 


eumatoid (ré’ma-toid), a. [< Gr. ῥευματώδης, 
like a flux, < pevua, flux, + εἶδος, form.] Resem- 
bling rheumatism or some of its characters: as, 


rheumatoid pains.— Rheumatoid arthritis, a dis- 
ease of the joints characterized by chronic inflammatory 
and degenerative changes, which involve the structure of 
the various articulations, resulting in rigidity and deform- 
ity. Also called chronic rheumatic arthritis, rheumatic gout, 
progressive chronic articular rheumatism, chronic osteo-ar- 
thritis. 

Chronic rheumatism of the most severe degree thus 
merges into, if it be not actually identical with, the class 
of diseases known as rhewmatoid or ‘‘rheumatic ” arthritis. 

Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1367. 


Same as 
rheumatoid. 





rheumic 


rheumic (ré’mik), a. [Irreg. < Rhewm2 + -ic.] 


Related to rhubarb.—Rheumice acid (CooH 1609) a 
product of the treatment of rheotannic acid with dilute 


acids. 
rheumophthalmia (ré-mof-thal’mi-i),n. [NL., 
Gr. ῥεῦμα, flux (see rheum1), + ὀφθαλμία, oph- 
thalmia.] Rheumatic ophthalmia. 
rheumy (ré’mi), a. [< rhewml + -yl.] 1. Af- 
fected by rheum; full of rheum or watery mat- 
ter. 
So, too-much Cold couers with hoary Fleece 
The head of Age, . . . hollowes his rhewmy eyes, 
And makes himselfe euen his owne selfe despise. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


2. Causing rheum. 


And tempt the rhewmy and unpurged air 

To add unto his sickness? Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 266. 
Rhexia (rek’si-i),n. [NL., in def. 1 (Linneus, 
1737),< L. rhexia, aplant, prob. Echiwm rubrum; 
in def. 2 (Stal, 1867), directly from the Gr. ; < 
Gr. ῥήξις, a breaking, rent, rupture, « ῥηγνύναι, 
break, burst forth.] 1. A genus of dicotyledo- 
nous choripetalous plants of the family MJelas- 
tomacee, type of the tribe Rhexiew. It is char- 
acterized by the four obovate petals, and the eight equal 
anthers with a thickened or spurred connective, each an- 
ther long and slender, incurved, and opening by a single 
terminal pore. The 10 species are natives of North Amer- 
ica, and are the only members of their large family which 
pass beyond the tropics, except the 3 species of Bredia 
in eastern Asia. Three or four extend to the Middle At- 
lantic States, and one isfound in New England. They are 
herbs or erect undershrubs, branched and usually set with 
conspicuous, dark, gland-bearing bristles. Their leaves 
are oblong, short-petioled, three-nerved, entire or bristle- 
toothed, the flowers solitary or cymose, commonly of a 
purplish-red color with yellow stamens, and very pretty. 





The Inflorescence of Meadow-beauty (Rkexta Virginica). 
a, the fruit; 4,a stamen; ¢, a leaf. 


They bear the names deer-grass and meadow-beauty, the 
latter applying especially to R. Virginica, the best-known 
and most northern species, sometimes cultivated. 
2. In zool., a genus of hemipterous insects. 
Rhexies (rek-si’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. P, de Can- 
dolle, 1828), < Rhexia + -ex.] A tribe of plants 
of the family Melastomacezx. It is characterized by 
a four-celled ovary with numerous ovules fixed upon a pla- 
centa projecting from the inner angle of the cell, a capsu- 
lar fruit, spirally coiled seeds, and anthers with their con- 
nective commonly produced behind into a spur or tail. It 
includes about 50 species, belonging to 2 genera, of which 
Rhexia is the type and EHphynes the larger genus, con- 
taining 40 species of unimportant plants of western trop- 
ical America. 


rhigolene (rig’6-lén), n. [ς Gr. piyoc, cold (prob. 
=L. frigus, cold, < frigere, be cold: see frigid), 
+ oleum, oil, « Gr. ἔλαιον: see oil.] A product 
obtained in the distillation of petroleum, It is 
one of the most volatile fluids known, and one of the very 
best for use in producing intense cold; when atomized it 
gives a temperature of —9°C. Its specific gravity is .609 
to .636 (100° to 90° B.); it boils at 18°.3C. It 18 used asa 
local anesthetic. Also rhigoline. 

rhimet, rhimert, etc. See rimel, ete. 

Rhina! (ri’nii),n. [NL.,< L. rhina, < Gr. ῥίνη, a 
file or rasp, a shark with a rough skin.] In 
ichth.: (at) An old generic name (Klein, 1745) 
of the angel-fish or monk-fish: now called Squa- 
tina. See Rhine. (b) A genus of rays of the 
family Rhinobatide, having a broad and obtuse 
snout, as &. ancylostomus. Also called Rham- 
phobatis. Bloch and Schneider, 1801. 

Rhina? (ri’nii), n. [< Gr. pic (pw-), nose.] In 
entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 

Rhinacanthus (ri-na-kan’thus),n. [NL. (Nees 
von Esenbeck, 1832), so called in allusion to the 
shape of the flower; < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + ἄκαν- 
θος, acanthus.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
sympetalous plants of the family Acanthacee, 


tribe Odontonemez. It is characterized by its two an- 
thers, each having two blunt cells without spurs, one cell 
placed higher than the other; and by the slenderly cylin- 


Rhine (11/6), . pl. 


rhinesthesia (ri-nes-thé’si-ii), n. 


rhinesthesis (ri-nes-thé’ sis), n. 


rhinesthetics (ri-nes-thet’iks), n. 


Rhinanthus (ri-nan’thus), n. 


rhinaster (ri-nas’tér), 7. 


rhind-martt, η. 
rhine, ”. 
Rhine-berry (rin’ ber’i), n. 


rhinencephal (ri-nen’se-fal), η. 
rhinencephala, η. 


rhinencephali, η. 
rhinencephalic (ri-nen-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
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drical elongated corolla-tube, with a linear and recurved 
upper lip, the lower broad, flat, andspreading. The 6 spe- 
cies are natives of tropical and southern Africa, India, and 
the Moluccas. They are next allied to Dianthera,the water- 
willow of the United States, but are readily distinguished 
by their inflorescence and shrubby habit. They bear en- 
tire leaves, and small axillary clusters of flowers which 
often form a large loose-branched panicle or dense termi- 
nal thyrsus of crowded cymes. A. nasutus is a slender 
shrub, whose root and leaves are used in India and China 
as an application for ringworm and other cutaneous dis- 
eases, whence called ringworm-root, _ 

[NL. (Gill, 1861), pl. of 
Rhina, q.v.] In ichth., one of the main divi- 
sions of sharks, represented only by the angel- 


sharks or Squatinidz, Also called Squatinoidea, 
as a superfamily. 
ENL.,:< Gr. 


pic (ῥιν-), nose, + αἴσθησις, perception: see xsthe- 
sia.] Sense of smell; olfaction. 
[NL.: see 


rhinesthesia.| Same as rhinesthesia. 

[As rhings- 
thesia (-zsthet-) + -ics. Cf. esthetics.] The sci- 
ence of sensations of smell. 


rhinal (ri’nal), a. [< Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), later also piv, 


the nose, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the nose; 
nasal; narial: as, the rhinal cavities (that is, 
the nasal passages). 

To make the laryngeal and rhinal mirrors available, the 


artificial illumination of these parts [hidden behind and 
above the palate] is necessary. Pop. Sci. Mo., XII. 170. 


rhinalgia (ri-nal’ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. pic (pur-), 


nose, + ἄλγος, pain.] Pain, especially neuralgic 
ain, in the nose. 

hinanthacez (ri-nan-tha’s6-é), π. pl. [NL. 
(Jussieu, 1805), < Rhinanthus + -acezx.] A 
name proposed for a part of the plant family 
Scrophulariacee. 

(NL. (Linneeus, 
1737), named from the compressed and beaked 
upper lip of a former species; < Gr. ῥίς (ῥί2-), 
nose, + ἄνθος, flower.] A genus of dicotyledon- 
ous sympetalous plants of the family Scrophu- 


lariacez&. It is characterized by a long two-lipped 
corolla, the upper lip entire, straight, compressed, and 
helmet-like; by a swollen and compressed four-toothed 
calyx, inflated in fruit; by four unequal stamens with 
equal anther-cells; and by a roundish capsule contain- 
ing few winged seeds. The 3 very variable species are 
natives of temperate and northern regions in Europe, Asia, 
and America. They are annual erect herbs, more or less 
parasitic on the roots of grasses. They bear opposite cre- 
nate leaves, and yellow, violet, or bluish flowers sessile in 
the axils of deep-cut floral leaves, the upper flowers con- 
densed into a spike. &. Crista-galli of the northern Old 
World is the common rattle, yellow rattle, or rattlebox of 
Great Britain: also called penny-grass and cockscomb. It 
is often injurious to herbage on account of its parasitic 


απαθή, 
rhinarium (ri-na’ri-um), 1.5 pl. rhinaria (-i). 


[NL.,< Gr. ῥίς (frv-), nose, +-arium.] In entom., 
the nostril-piece; the front part of the nasus, or 
clypeus, or its equivalent when reduced in size: 
used in the classification of the Neuroptera. In 
certain lamellicorn beetles it forms a large 
sclerite between the clypeus and the labrum. 


Kirby and Spence. 

[NL., ς Gr. pic (ῥιν-), 
nose, + ἀστήρ, a δίατ.] 1. The common two- 
horned African rhinoceros, R. bicornis.—2. 
[οαρ.] [NL.] (a) The genus of two-horned rhi- 
noceroses. See Ithinocerotide. (0) The genus 
of star-nosed moles: synonymous with Condy- 
lura. Wagner, 1843. 

See rindmart. 

A spelling of πε]. 

Same as Rhein- 
berry. 

Same as rhi- 
nencephalon. 

Plural of rhinencephalon. 
Plural of rhinencephalus. 


a. [ς rhinencephal + -ic.] Pertaining to the 
rhinencephalon; olfactory, as a lobe or seg- 
ment of the brain.—Rhinencephalic segment of 
the brain, the rhinencephalon.—Rhinencephalic ver- 
tebra, the foremost one of four cranial vertebree or seg- 
ments of which the skull has been theoretically supposed 
by some anatomists, as Owen, to consist. 


rhinencephalon (ri-nen-sef’a-lon), ».; pl. rhi- 


nencephala (-li). [NUL., < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, 
+ ἐγκέφαλος, brain: see encephalon.] The ol- 
factory lobe of the brain; the foremost one 
of the several morphological segments of the 


encephalon, preceding the prosencephalon. In 
the lower vertebrates the rhinencephalon is relatively 
large, and evidently a distinct part of the brain. In the 
higher it gradually diminishes in size, becoming relative- 
ly very small, and apparently a mere outgrowth of the 
cerebrum. Thus, in man the rhinencephalon is reduced 
to the so-called pair of olfactory nerves, from their roots 
in the cerebrum to the olfactory bulbs whence are given 
off the numerous filaments, the proper olfactory nerves, 


rhinencephalous (ri-nen-sef’a-lus), a. 


rhinestone (rin’ston), n. 


Rhinichthys (ri-nik’this), ». 


Rhinide (rin’i-dé), n. pl. 


rhinitis (ri-ni’tis), n. 


rhino (ri’n6), n. 


Rhinobatide (ri-n6-bat’i-dé), n. pl. 


rhinobatoid (ri-nob’a-toid), a. and n. 


Rhinobatus? (ri-nob’a-tus), η. 


rhinocaul (ri’n6-k4l), ». 


rhinocaul 


which pierce the cribriform plate of the ethmoid, and ram- 
ify inthe nose. The rhinencephalon, like other encephalic 
segments, is paired or double — that is, consists of right 
and left halves. Itis primitively hollow, or has its proper 
ventricle, which, however, is entirely obliterated in the 
adults of the higher vertebrates. This hollow is a prolon- 
gation of the system of cavities common to the other en- 
cephalic segments, and known asthe rhinocele. Also rhi- 
nencephal. See cuts under Petromyzontidz, Rana, brain 
(cut 2), and encephalon. 

[< rhi- 


nencephal + -οιδ.] Same as rhinencephalic. 


ο ροή a (ri-nen-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. rhi- 


nencephali (-li). [NlL., < Gr. pic (pev-), the nose, 
+ ἐγκέφαλος, the brain: see encephalon.] In tera- 
tol., a cyclops. Also rhinocephalus. 

[Tr. F. cailloux du 
Rhin, rhinestones, so ealled from the river 
Rhine, in allusion to the origin of strass, in- 
vented at Strasburg in 1680.] An imitation 
stone made of paste or strass (a lead glass), gen- 
erally cut in the form of a brilliant and made 
and cut to imitate the diamond, set usually in 
silver or other inexpensive mounting. Rhine- 
stones were extensively worn in the latter part of the 


eighteenth century, and are now much used in shoe- 
buckles, clasps, and ornaments for the hair. 


rhineurynter (ri-ni-rin’tér), n. [< Gr. pic (piv-), 


nose, + εὐρυντήρ (an assumed form),  εὑρύνειν, 
widen, < ευρύς, wide.] A small inflatable elas- 
tic bag used for plugging the nose. 

[NL. (Agassiz, 
1838), < Gr. pic (piv-), nose, + ἐχθύς, a fish.] In 
ichth., a genus of eyprinoid fishes from the 
fresh waters of North America. They are known 





Black-nosed Dace (Rhintchthys atronasus). 


as long-nosed or black-nosed dace. They are abundant in 
clear fresh streams and brooks of the United States, and 
include some of the prettiest minnows, as 1. cataract# and 


R. atronasus. 
[NL., < Rhinal + 

-idz.| A family of plagiostomous fishes, named 
from the genus Rhina: same as Squatinide. 
[NL., < Gr. pic (ῥιν-), 
nose, + -2tis.] Inflammation of the nose, espe- 
cially of the nasal mucous membrane. 
[Also rino; of obscure cant 
origin, perhaps a made word.] Money; cash. 
(Slang. ] 

“The Seaman’s Adieu,” an old ballad dated 1670, has 
the following : 

Some as I know 


Have parted with their ready rino. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 417. 


To sum up the whole, in the shortest phrase I know, 
Beware of the Rhine, and take care of the rhino. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 45. 


No doubt you might have found a quarry, 
Perhaps a gold-mine, for aught I know, 
Containing heaps of native rhino. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 


[NL., < 
Rhinobatus+ + -idz.] <A family of selachians, 
typified by the genus Rhinobatus; the shark- 
rays or beaked rays. They are shark-like rays, whose 
trunk gradually passes into the long strong tail, which is 
provided with two well-developed dorsal fins, a caudal 
fin, and a conspicuous dermal fold on each side. The 
rayed part of the pectoral fins is not extended to the 
snout. Three to five genera are recognized, with about 
15 species, of warm seas. 

[< Rhi- 


nobatus! + -oid.] I, a. Of or relating to the 
Rhinobatide. 
ΤΙ. x. A selachian of the family Rhinobatide. 


Rhinobatus! (ri-nob’a-tus), m. [NL. (Bloch and 


Schneider, 1801), < Gr. prvéBaroc, also ῥινοβάτης, 
a rough-skinned fish, perhaps Raia rhinobatos, 
ς ῥίνη, a Shark, + βάτος, a ray.] The typical 
genus of Rhinobatide, having the first dorsal 
fin much behind the ventrals, and the anterior 
nasal valves not confluent. 1. productus is the 
long-nosed ray of California. Also Rhinobatis. 
[NL., < Gr. pic 
(ῥιν-), nose.] In entom., a genus of coleopte- 
rous insects. Germar, 1817. 


rhinoblennorrhea, rhinoblennorrhea (ri-no- 


blen-6-ré’ii), nm. [NL.,< Gr. pic (piv-), nose, + 
βλέννος, mucus, + ῥοία, a flow. Cf. blennorrhea.] 
Mucous or mucopurulent discharges from the 
nose. 

[ς Gr. pic (ῥιν-), nose, 
+ καυλός, a stalk: see caulis.] In anat., the 
erus, peduncle, or support of the olfactory buib. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 525. 


rhinocephalus 


rhinocephalus (ri-nd-sef’a-lus), ». [NL.,< Gr. 
pic (piv-), nose, + κεφαλή, head.] Same as rhi- 
nencephalus. 

rhinocerial (ri-n6-sé’ri-al), a. [ς rhinoceros + 
-ial.] 1. Same as rhinocerotic.— 2. Pug or re- 
troussé, as the nose. [Rare.] 

rhinocerical (ri-n6-ser’i-kal), α. [< rhinoceros 
+ -ic-al.| Same as rhinocerial, 2. [Rare.] 

These gentlemen were formerly marked out and distin- 

guished by the little rhinocevical nose, . . . which they 
were used to cock, toss, or draw up in a contemptuous 
manner, upon reading the works of their ingenious con- 
temporaries. Addison, 'l'atler, No. 260. 

Rhinoceride (ri-n6-ser’i-dé), n. [NL.] Same 
as Rhinocerotide. 

rhinocerine (ri-nos’e-rin), a. 
-Ὅπει.] Same as rhinocerotic. 

rhinoceroid (ri-nos’e-roid), a. 
-oid.| Same as rhinocerotoid. | 

Rhinocerontide (ri-nos-e-ron’ti-dé), n. pl. [< 
Rhinoceros (-ot-) + -ide.| An erroneous form 
of Rhinocerotidz. W. H. Flower. 

Rhinocerontina (ri-nus’e-ron-ti’ni), n. pl. [ς 
Rhinoceros (-ot-) +. -ina2.] Same as Rhinoce- 
rotide. 

rhinocerontine (ri-nos-e-ron’tin), a. [Irreg. < 
rhinoceros (-ot-) + -inel.] Of or pertaining 
to a rhinoceros or the Rhinocerotidz ; rhinoce- 
rotic. 

In the manner practiced by others of the rhinocerontine 


family. 
Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, i., note. 


rhinoceros (ri-nos’e-ros), x. [Formerly also 
rhinocerot, rhinocerote; = OF. rhinoceros, F. 
rhinocéros = Sp. It. rinoceronte = Pg. rhinoceros, 
rhinoceronte, < L. rhinoceros, < Gr. ῥινόκερως 
(-κερωτ-), a rhinoceros, lit. ‘nose-horned,’ « ῥίς 
(piv-), the nose, + κέρας, a Ποτη.] 1. A large 
pachydermatous perissodactyl mammal with 
a horn on the.nose; any member of the genus 
Rhinoceros or family Rhinocerotidz. There are 
several living as well as many fossil species. They are 
huge —— quadrupeds, having an extremely thick 
and tough or hard skin, thrown into various buckler-like 
plates and folds. The legs are short, stout, and clumsy, 
with odd-toed feet, whose three digits are incased in 
separate hoofs. ‘The tail is short; the ears are high and 
rather large; the head is very large and unshapely, sup- 
ported upon a thick stocky neck; the muzzle is blunt, and 
the upper lip freely movable. ‘The head is especially 
long in the nasal region, and there are usually one or two 
massive upright horns, without any bony core, the sub- 
stance of the horn being epidermal only. When two 
horns are present they are one behind the other in the 
median line, and the hinder one rests over the frontal 
bone, the front one being in any case borne upon the 
nasal bones. Rhinoceroses live mainly in marshy places, 
in thick or rank vegetation, and subsist entirely upon 
vegetable food. Theliving species are now confined to the 
warmer parts of Africa and Asia, and are hairless or neaily 
so; but these animals formerly had a much more extensive 
range, not only in the Old World, but also in America. 
The best-known of the extinct species is &. tichorhinus, 
the woollyrhinoceros, which formerly ranged over Europe 
including the British Isles. Of the existing one-horne 


[< rhinoceros + 


[< rhinoceros + 





One-horned Rhinoceros (Rkizxoceros untcornts). 


species are the Indian rhinoceros, R. indicus or R. uni- 
corns, which inhabits the warmer parts of Asia, attains a 
height of 5 feet, and has the horn short and stout; the 
Javan rhinoceros, R. sondaicus, or R. javanus, distinct 
from the Indian species, inhabiting Java, the Malay pen- 
insula, etc.; the hairy-eared rhinoceros, R. lasiotis; and 
the African kobaoba, R. simus. The two-horned species 
include the Sumatran or Malaccan rhinoceros, R. swma- 
trensis; and the African keitloa, 2. keitloa or bicornis. See 
also cut under Perissodactyla. 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4, 101. 


2. [σαρ.] [NL. (Linneeus, 1758).] The typical 
genus of Rhinocerotidz, containing all the liv- 
ing and some of the extinct forms. See above. 
— Rhinoceros leg, pachydermia or elephantiasis. 

rhinoceros-auk (ri-nos’e-ros-ik), ». The bird 
Ceratorhina monocerata, belonging to the fam- 
liy Alcidz, having an upright deciduous horn 
on the base of the beak. See Ceratorhina, and 
cut in next column. 

rhinoceros-beetle (ri-nos’e-ros-bé’tl), π. A 
beetle of the genus Dynastes, having in the 


rhinoceros-bush (ri-nos’e-ros-bush), 1. 





Rhinoceros-auk (Ceratorhtna monocerata): left-hand figure in win- 
ter, after molting the horn and plumes. 


male sex a large up-curved horn on the head, 
resembling somewhat the horn of the rhinoce- 
ros, aS well as a more 
or less developed pro- 
thoracie horn. The com- 
mon rhinoceros-beetle of the 
United States, Dynastes ti- 
tyus, the largest of the North 
American beetles, has two 
large horns directed forward, 
one arising from the thorax 
and one from the head, in the 
male beetle only. The gen- 
eral color is greenish-gray 
with black markings and be- 
tween this form and a uni- 
form brown there are many 
gradations. The larva feeds 
in decaying stumps and logs. 
Both beetle and larva have 
a peculiarly disagreeable odor, which, when they are pres- 
ent in any number, becomesinsupportable. D. hercules of 
South America is another rhinoceros-heetle, specifically 
called the Hercules-beetie, whose prothoracic horn is im- 
mensely long. See also cut under Hercules-beetle. 
rhinoceros-bird (ri-nos’e-ros-bérd), 7. 1. The 
rhinoceros-hornbill.— 2. A beef-eater or ox- 


ecker. See Buphaga. 
A 


composite shrub, Llytropappus Rhinocerotis, a 
rough much-branching bush with minute seale- 


like leaves, and heads disposed singly. It 

abounds in the South African karoo lands—a plant of dry 

ound, but said to be a principal food of the rhinoceros. 
rhin 


oceros-chameleon (1i-nos’e-ros-ka-mé‘1é- 

on),”. The Madagascar Chameleon rhinocera- 
tus, having a horn on the snout. 

rhinoceros-hornbill (ri-nos’e-ros-hérn’bil), n. 
The bird Buceros rhinoceros, a large hornbill of 
the family Bucerotidz, having the horn on the 
bill enormously developed. See cut under 
hornbill. 

rhinoceros-tick (ri-nos’e-ros-tik), η. The tick 
Ixodes rhinocerinus, which infests rhinoceroses. 

rhinocerott, rhinocerotet (ri-nos’e-rot, -rdt), π. 
[< rhinoceros (-ot-): see rhinoceros.| A rhinoce- 
ros. 





Rhinoceros-beetle (Dynastes 
tityus), half natural size. 


For a Plough he got 
The horn or tooth of som Rhinocerot. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
He speaks to men with a rhinocerote’s nose, 
Which he thinks great, and so reads verses too. 
LB. Jonson, Epigrams, xxviii. 
rhinocerotic (ri-nos-e-rot’ik), α. [¢ rhinoceros 
(-ot-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the rhino- 
ceros; resembling or characteristic of a rhino- 
ceros; rhinocerotiform. 


In these respects the Tapir is Horse-like, but in the fol- 
lowing it is more Rhinocerotic. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 310. 


Rhinocerotic section, an incongruous series of extinct 
and extant perissodactyl quadrupeds, having teeth sub- 
stantially lke those of the rhinoceros. ‘Ihe families Rhi- 
nocerotidz2, Hyracodontidz, Macraucheniidz, Chalicothe- 
riid2, Menodontida, and Palzotheriidz are by llower 
ranged in this section. 


Rhinocerotids# (ri-nos-e-rot’i-cé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rhinoceros (-ot-) + -idz.] A family of peris- 
sodactyl ungulate mammals, for the most part 


extinct, typified by the genus Ihinoceros. The 
nasal region is expanded or thrown backward, the su- 
pramaxillary bones forming a considerable part of the 
border of the anterior nares, and the nasal bones being 
contracted forward or atrophied. The neck is compara- 
tively abbreviated. The molar crowns are traversed by 
continuous ridges, more or less well defined, the upper 
ones having a continuous outer wall without complete 
transverse crests ; the incisors are reduced in number or 
entirely suppressed. The ο ον. is comparatively 
broad behind and narrow forward; the tympanic and 
periotic bones are ankylosed and wedged in between the 
squamosal, exoccipital. and other contiguous bones. The 
only living genus is Rhinoceros, from which Rhinaster and 
Atelodus are sometimes separated. There are several ex- 
tinct genera, as Metamynodon, Aceratherium, and Dice- 
ratherium. The family is one of only three which 
now represent the once numerous and diversified sub- 
order Perissodactyla, the other two being the Tapiride or 
tapirs and the Equid@ or horses. See cuts under Perisso- 
dactyla and rhinoceros. 


rhinocerotiform (ri-nos-e-rot’i-férm), a. 


rhinocerotoid (ri-n6o-ser’6-toid), a. and x. 


Rhinochetide (ri-nd-ket’i-dé), n. pl. 


Rhinochilus (1i-n6-ki’lus), x. 


rhinocleisis (ri-n6-kli’sis), n. 


rhinoceele (ri’nd-sél), n. 
rhinoceelia (ri-n0-s6‘li-ii), .; pl. rhinocaliz (-6). 


Rhinocrypta (ri-n0-krip’ti), 7. 





Rhinodermatidze 
[< 


NL. rhinocerotiformis, < L. rhinoceros (-ot-) + 
Jorma, form.}] Shaped like a rhinoceros; havy- 
ing the structure of the Rhinocerotide; belong- 
ing to the Rhinocerotiformia. 


Rhinocerotiformia (ri-nos-e-rot-i-fér’ mi-i), n. 


pl. [NL., neut. pl. of rhinocerotiformis: see 
rhinocerotiform.| One of two series of Rhinoce- 
rotoidea, containing only the family Rhinocero- 
tide. Gili. 

[< 


Gr. ῥινόκερως (-ωτ-), rhinoceros, + εἶδος, form. } 
I, a. Resembling a rhinoceros; rhinoceroti- 
form in a broad sense; belonging to the Rhi- 
nocerotoidea. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Rhinocerotoidea. 

Rhinocerotoidea (ri-nos’e-rd-toi’dé-i), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhinoceros (-ot-) + -oidea.| A super- 
family of Perissodactyla, containing two series, 
Rhinocerotiformia and Macraucheniiformia, the 
former corresponding to the single family 
Rhinocerotidz, the latter containing the two 
families Macraucheniidz and Palezotheriide. 
The superfamily is characterized by the con- 
tinuous crests of the upper molars. Gill. 


rhinocerotoidean (ri-nos’e-r6-toi’dé-an), a. and 


π. [<rhinocerotoid + -e-an.] Same as rhino- 
cerotoid, 
[NL., < 


Rhinochetus + -ide.| A Polynesian family of 
precocial wading birds, related to the South 
American Eurypygide and the Madagascar Me- 
sitidz, typified by the genus Rhinochetus. The 
family is an isolated one, and represents in some respects 
a generalized type of structure now shared to any great 
extent by only the other two families named. It is con- 
fined, as far as known, to New Caledonia. 


Rhinochetus (ri-nok’e-tus),7”. [NL.(Verreaux 


and Des Murs, 1860, in the erroneous form Rhy- 
nochetos); also, erroneously, Lhinochzetus, Rhino- 
cetus, ete., prop. Rhinochetus (Hartlaub, 1862) 
or Rhinochetos, < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + ὀχετός, a 
conduit, channel, duct, pore, < ὀχεῖν, hold, carry, 
ς ἐχειν, hold: see scheme.] The only genus of 
Rhinochetidz: so ealled from the lid-like char- 
acter of the nasal opercle or seale, which auto- 
matically closes the nostrils. J?. jubatus is the 
only species known. See cut under kagu. 

[NL. (5. F. 
Baird and C. Girard, 1853), in form Rhino- 
cheilus, ς Gr. ῥίς (piv-), nose, + χεῖλος, alip.] A 
genus of harmless serpents of the family Colu- 
bride and subfamily Calamariine, having the 
body cylindric and rigid, with smooth scales, 
postabdominal and subeaudal scutella entire, 
vertical plate broad, rostral produced, a loreal, 
a preocular, and two nasals. J. lecontei is a 
Californian snake, blotched with pale red and 


black. 

[NL., < Gr. ῥίς 
(piv-), nose, + Κκλεῖσι, κλῆσις, a shutting up, 
closing, « κλείειν, close: see close!.] Nasal ob- 
struction. 
The rhinoceelia. 


[NL.,< Gr. ῥίς (ῥ v-), nose, + κοιλία, the celia: see 
celia.) The celia of the rhinencephalon; the 
ventricle or proper cavity of the olfactory lobe of 
the brain, primitively communicating with the 
lateral ventricle of the cerebrum. It persists dis- 


tinctly in many animals, but in man it grows so small ag 
to escape notice, or becomes entirely obliterated. 


(NL. (G. R. 
Gray, 1841),< Gr. ῥ ¢ (ῥιν-), nose, nostril,  κρυπ- 
τός, hidden.] A remarkable genus of rock- 
wrens, belonging to the family Pteroptochide, 
and characteristic of the Patagonian subregion, 
where they represent the genus Piteroptochus of 


the Chilian. Tike others of this family, they have the 
nostrils covered by a membrane; in general appearance 
and habi‘s they resemble wrens. Two species are de- 
scribed, 2. lanceolata and 1. fusca. The foi mer is 8 inches 
lorg, the wing and tail each 33, olivaceous-brown above, 
with the head crested and its feathers marked with long 
white shaft-stripes, the tail blackish, the under parts cine- 
reous, whitening on the breast and belly, and a chestnut 
patch on each side; the feet are large and strong, in adap- 
tation to terrestrial habits. 


Rhinoderma (ri-n6-dér’mii), mn. [NL. (Duméril 


and Bibron), < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + δέρια, 
skin.] A genus of batrachians, of the fam- 
ily Engystomatide, or made type of the family 


Rhinodermatid2. R. darwini of Chili has an enormous 
brood-pouch, formed by the extension of a gular sac along 
the ventral surface beneath the integument, in which the 
young are retained for a time, giving rise to a former be- 
lief that the animal is viviparous. As many as 10 or 15 
young with the legs well developed have been found in 
the pouch. 


Rhinodermatide (ri/n6-dér-mat’i-dé), ». pl. 


[NL., < Rhinoderma(t-) + -idze.] A family of 





Rhinodermatidz 


salient batrachians, typified by the genus Rhi- 
noderma. 

Rhinodon (ri’n6-don), ». [NL. (Smith, 1841), 
< Gr. ῥίνη, shark, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) -- E. tooth.) In 
ichth., the typical genus of Rhinodontide, hav- 
ing very numerous small teeth. ΑΒ. typicus is an 


immense shark, occasionally reaching a length of 40 feet 
or more, found in the Indian ocean, called whale-shark 
from its size. | : 

Rhinodontide (ri-n6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NIL., < 
Rhinodon(t-) + -ide.] A family of selachians, 
typified by the genus Lthinodon; the whale- 
sharks. There are two dorsals, neither with spines, and 
a pit at the root of the caudal fin, whose lower lobe is well 
developed; the sides of the tail are keeled; there are no 
nictitating membranes; the spiracles are very small, the 
teeth small and many, the gill-slits wide, and the mouth 
and nostrils subterminal. Fesides f. typicus the family 
contains Jt. punctatus of Lower California. 

rhinodynia (ri-n6-din’i-#),. [< Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), 
nose, + odvvy7, pain.] Pain in the nose or nasal 
region. 

Rhinogale (ri-n6-ga’lé), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1864), ς Gr. pig (piv-), nose, + γαλῆ, weasel. ] 
The typical genus of Rhinogaline. The species 
is Πο. melleri of eastern Africa. 

Rhinogalide (ri-n6-gal’i-dé), n. pl. A family 
of viverrine quadrupeds, named by Gray from 
the genus Rhinogale, corresponding to the two 
subfamilies Rhinogaline and Crossarchine. 

Rhinogaline (ri’n6-ga-li’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Rhinogale + -ine.] ‘The typical subfamily of 
Lhinogalide. 

rhinolith (ri’n6-lith), ». [ς Gr. pic (pw-), nose, 
+ λίθος, stone.] A stony concretion formed in 
the nose. 

Mr. M showed a Rhinolith weighing 105 grains. 
It had been extracted without much difficulty from the 
nasal fossa of a woman aged about forty-five. 

Lancet, No. 3421, p. 582. 


rhinolithiasis (ri/n6-li-thi’a-sis), n. [NL., < 
rhinolith + -iasis.] The condition characterized 
by the formation of rhinoliths. 

rhinologica] (ri-n6-loj’i-kal), a. 
+ -ic-al.} 
rhinology. : 

rhinologist (21-nol’6-jist), m. [ς rhinolog-y + 
-ist.] One versed in rhinology; a specialist in 
diseases of the nose. 

rhinology (ri-nol’6-ji),n. [< Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, 
+ -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.| The sum 
of scientific knowledge concerning the nose. 

Rhinolophide (ri-n6-lot’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Rhinolophus + -idz.] A family of the vesper- 
tilionine alliance of the suborder Microchirop- 
tera and order Chiroptera, typified by the genus 
Rhinolophus ; the horseshoe, leaf-nosed, or rhi- 
nolophine bats. They have a highly developed nose- 
leaf, large ears with no tragus, rudimentary inarticulate 
premaxillary bones, minute upper incisors, the tail long 
and inclosed in the interfemoral membrane, and a pair of 
prepubic teat-like appendages in thefemale. These bats 
inhabit temperate and tropical regions of both hemi- 
spheres. The family is divided into Rhinolophing and 
Phyllorhining. See cut under Phyllorhina. 

Rhinolophine (ri’n6-l0-fi’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Rhinolophus + -inz.| The typical subfamily 
of Rhinolophide, containing the horseshoe-bats 
proper, having the pedal digits with the normal 
number of phalanges, and the iliopectineal 
spine distinct from the antero-inferior surface 
of the ilium. 

rhinolophine (ri-nol’6-fin), a. and ». I, a. 
Of or belonging to the Rhinolophine. 

ΤΙ. n. A horseshoe-bat. 

Rhinolophus (ri-nol’6-fus),n. [NL. (Geoffroy), 
ς Gr. pic (ῥιν-), nose, + λόφος, crest.] The typi- 
cal and only genus of horseshoe-bats. It con- 
tains upward of 20 species, having the dental formula 1 
incisor, 1 canine, 2 premolars, and 3 molars in each upper 
half-jaw, and 2 incisors, 1 canine, 3 premolars, and 3 mo- 
lars in each lower half-jaw, and the nose-leaf lanceolate 
behind. RR. hipposideros of Europe is the best-known spe- 
cies, KR. ferro-equinum is widely distributed in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. A. luctus is a large Indian and Malayan 
species, 

Rhinomacer (ri-nom’a-sér),n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1787), < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + µακρός, long.] A 
small genus of rhynechopbhorous beetles, typical 
of the family Rhinomaceride, comprising only 5 
species, 4 of which are North American and 1 
European. 

Rhinomaceride (ri”n6-ma-ser’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhinomacer + -idz.] <A family of 
rhynchophorous coleopterous insects named 
by Leach in 1817 from the genus Rhinomacer, 
having the fold on the inner surface of the 
elytra near the edge obsolete or null, the pygi- 
dium alike in both sexes, and the labrum dis- 
tinet. It isa small family, inhabiting the north temper- 


ate zone, and feeding upon the male flowers of conifers, 
in which also the eggs are laid. 
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rhinopharyngitis (ri-n6-far-in-ji’tis),n. [NL., 
< Gr. pic (piv-), nose, + φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-) + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose and pharynx. 

Rhinophide (ri-nof’i-dé), ». pl. [NL.,< Rhino- 
phis + -idz.| A family of tortricine serpents, 
named from the genus Rhinophis: synonymous 
with Uropeltide. E. D. Cope, 1886. 

Rhinophis (ri’n6-fis), π. [NL. (Hemprich), < 
Gr. pic (piv-), nose, + ὄφις, aserpent.] A genus 
of shield-tailed serpents, of the family Uropelti- 
dz, and giving name to the Rhinophida, having 
the rostral plate produced between and sepa- 
rating the nasals, and the tail ending in a large 
shield, as in Uropeltis. They are small serpents, un- 
der 2 feet long, and live under ground or in ant-hills, feed- 
ing upon worms and insect-larve. The tail is short, the 
mouth not distensible, and the eyes are small. Several 
Ceylonese species are described, as R. oxyrhynchus and 


R. punctatus, sharing with those of Uropeltis the name 
shieldtail. 


rhinophore (ri’n6-for), n. [< Gr. pic (piv-), nose, 
+ φέρειν = HK. bear!.] In Mollusca, one of the 
hinder pair of tentacles of opisthobranchiate 
gastropods, supposed to function as olfactory 
organs; in general, an organ bearing an olfac- 
tory sense. Also spelled rhinophor. 
The rhinophores are a pair of tentacles placed near the 


anterior end of the body, on the dorsal surface of the head. 
Micros. Sci., N. S., XXXI. 1. 41. 


Rhinophryne (ri-n6-fri’né), πι. [NL., also Rhi- 
nophrynus (Duméril and Bibron), < Gr. ῥίς (frv-), 
nose, + φρύνη, atoad.] A genus of spade-footed 
toads, typicalof the family Rhinophrynida, hav- 
ing the skull remarkably ossified. R. dorsalis of 
Mexico, the only species, lives under ground, being capable 


of making extensive excavations with the ‘‘spades” with, 
which the hind feet are furnished. 


Rhinophrynide (ri-n6-frin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rhinophryne + -idz.| A family of arciferous 
salient batrachians, represented by the genus 
Rhinophryne, without maxillary teeth, with di- 
lated sacral diapophyses, and the tongue free 
in front (proteroglossate). These toads are 
among a number known as spade-footed. 

Rhinophylla (ri-n6-fil’’), m. [NL. (W. Peters, 
1865), < Gr. ῥίς (piv-), nose, + beard a leaf.] 
A genus of very small South erican phyl- 
lostomine bats, having no tail. &. pumilio is 
the least in size of the family, having a fore- 
arm only 14 inches long. 

rhinophyma (ri-n6-fi’ma), απ. [NL., < Gr. pic 
(ῥιν-), nose, + gvua, a tumor: see Phymata.] 
Hyperemia of the skin of the nose, with hyper- 
trophy of its connective tissue and more or less 
inflammation of its glands, forming a well-de- 
veloped grade of acne rosacea: restricted by 
some to cases presenting extraordinary enlarge- 
ment, sometimes regarded as distinct from acne 
rosacea. 

rhinoplast (ri’no-plast), ». [Irreg. ¢ rhino- 
plast-ic.] One who undergoes a rhinoplastie 
operation; one who has an artificial nose. 

rhinoplastic (ri-n6-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. pic 
(ῥιν-), nose, + πλάσσειν, form, mold: see plastic. ] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of rhinoplasty.— 
Rhinoplastic operation, a surgical operation for form- 
ing an artificial nose, or restoring a nose partly lost. It 
generally consists in bringing down a triangular piece 
of skin from the forehead, twisting it round, and causing 
it to adhere by its under surface and edges to the part of 
the nose remaining. The skin may also be taken from 
another part of the body. The extreme joint of one of the 
fingers has been used in supporting such an artificial nose, 
Sometimes called J'aliacotian operation, from Taliacotius, 


an Italian surgeon, who first performed it. See Carpue’s 
rhinoplastic operation, under operation. 


rhinoplasty (1i’n6-plas-ti),». [= F. rhinoplas- 
tie; as rhinoplast-ic + -y?.] Plastic surgery of 
the nose. 

Rhinopoma (ri-n6-po’mii), x. [NL. (Geoffroy), 
< Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + πῶμα, a lid, cover.] A 
remarkable genus of Old World emballonurine 
bats, with one species, R. microphyllum, having 
a long slender tail produced far beyond the nar- 
row interfemoral membrane, two joints of the in- 
dex-finger, united premaxillary bones, and very 


weak incisors. The genus exhibits cross-relationships 
between Emballonurid# and Nycteridg (of another sec- 
tion of Microchiroptera), and is sometimes made type of a 
supergeneric group (Rhinopomata). This bat is found 
in Egyptian tombs and similar dusky retreats of Africa 
and India. 

[NL. 


ορ μα (r1’n0-pd-mas’téz), 3, 

(Sir Andrew Smith, 1828, in the form Rhino- 
pomastus), irreg.< Gr. ῥίς (piv-), nose, + πωµα- 
τήριον, dim. of πῶμα, a lid, cover.] A genus of 
African wood-hoopoes of the family Jrrisoride. 
There are several species, as 10, cyanomelas. 
See Irrisoridz. 

Rhinoptera (ri-nop’te-ra),”. [NL. (Kuhl, 1836), 
< Gr. pic (ῥιν-), nose, + πτερόν, wing, = E. fea- 


Rhipidoglossa 


ther.| In ichth., a genus of rays of the family 
Myliobatide, having the snout emarginate, 
teeth in several series, and cephalic fins below 
the level of the disk. R. quadriloba is a cow-nosed 
ray, of great size, common on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States from Cape Cod southward. 

rhinorrhagia (ri-n6-ra’ji-i), n. [NL.,< Gr. pic 
(piv-), nose, + payia, ¢ ῥηγνύναι, break, burst.] 
Hemorrhage from the nose; epistaxis. 

rhinorrh%a, rhinorrhea, (ri-nd-ré’ii), ». [NL. 
rhinorrhea, < Gr. ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose, + ῥοία, a flow, 
ς ῥεῖν, flow.] Mucous or mucopurulent dis- 
charge from the nose. Also called rhinoblen- 
norrhea., 

rhinorrheal, rhinorrhea] (ri-n6-ré’al), a. [< 
rhinorrhea + -al.| Pertaining to or affected 
with rhinorrhea. 

Rhinortha (ri-nér’thi), ». [NL., < Gr. pic (pur-), 
nose, + ὀρθός, straight.) 1. In ornith., a ge- 
nus of cuckoos, of the family Cuculidz and sub- 
family Phenicopheine, founded by Vigors in 
1830, characteristic of the Malaccas. £&. chlo- 
γορ]ιῶα is the only species.— 2, In entom., a ge- 
nus of hemipterous insects. 

rhinoscleroma (ri’n6-skl6-r6’mii), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ῥίς (piv-), nose, + σκληρός, hard, + -oma.] A 
disease affecting principally the nose, but also 
the nasal passages, lips, and the pharynx, char- 
acterized by smooth nodular swellings of a red 
color and of a stony induration. It is of slow 
growth, without inflammation of surrounding parts, and 
without pain except on pressure; a short bacillus seems 
to be invariably present in the growth. Rhinoscleroma 
is a rare disease, the accounts of which have come mainly 
from Austrian observers. 

rhinoscope (ri’n6-skop), Αα. [< Gr. pic (ῥιν-), 
nose, + σκοπεῖν, view.| An instrument for ex- 
amining the nose. The commonrhinoscopeisa small 
plane mirror like a laryngoscopic mirror, but smaller, for 
introduction into the pharynx, with a concave head-mir- 
ror or other device for throwing the light upon it; with 
this the posterior nares are examined. An instrument 
for holding the nostrils open and the hairs out of the way, 
so that the nasal passages may be inspected from in front, 
is usually called a nose-speculum. 

rhinoscopic (ri-n6-skop’ik), a. [< rhinoscope 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the rhinoscope or 
rhinoscopy; made with or effected by the use 
of the rhinoscope. 

TOC E (ri’no-sk0-pi), n. [< rhinoscope + 
-y3.] The inspection of the nares with a rhi- 
noscope from behind (posterior rhinoscopy), or 
with a nasal speculum from in front (anterior 
rhinoscopy). 

rhinotheca (ri-n6-thé’ki), ».; pl. rhinothece 
(-sé). [NL., < Gr. pic (pw-), nose, + θήκη, 8 
sheath.] In ornith., the integument of the 
upper mandible of a bird, exclusive of the der- 
trotheca. 

rhinothecal (ri-nd-thé’kal), a. [< rhinotheca 
+ -al.| Of or pertaining to the rhinotheea. 

Rhiphipterat (ri-fip’te-ri), n. pl. Same as Rhi- 
piptera. 

Rhipicera (ri-pis’e-ri), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1817), < Gr. ῥιπίς, a fan, + κέρας, horn.] A ge- 
nus of serricorn beetles, typical of the family 
Rhipiceride. The species are all South Amer- 
ican and Australian. Alsocalled Rhipidocera. 

Rhipiceride (rip-i-ser’i-dé), πι. pl: [NL. (La- 
treille, 1834), < Rhipicera + -idz.] A small 
family of serricorn beetles, having the front 
coxee transverse and the onychium large and 
hairy, comprising 9 genera of few species, wide- 
ly distributed except in Europe. Also called 
Ithipidoceride. 

rhipidate (rip’i-dat), a. [ς Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), a 
fan, + -atel.] Fan-shaped; flabelliform. 

rhipidion (ri-pid’i-on), n.; pl. rhipidia (-8). 
Gr. ῥιπίδιον: see ράσα tho Gr. Ch., 
the eucharistic fan, or flabellum. Also rhipis. 

Rhipidistia (rip-i-dis’ti-i), m pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), 8 fan, + ἱστίον, a sail.] An order 
of rhipidopterygian fishes, having special basal 
bones to the dorsal and anal fins, comprising 
the extinet family Tristichopteride. 

rhipidistious (rip-i-dis’ti-us), a. [< Rhipidistia 
+ -ous.] Of or relating tothe Rhipidistia. See 
quotation under rhipidopterygian. 

rhipidium (ri-pid’i-um), .; pl. rhipidia (-H). 
iNL.,< Gr. ῥιπίδιον, dim. of ῥιπίς, afan.] In bot., 
a fan-shaped cymose inflorescence, in which 
the successive branches or relative axes are in 
the same plane, and each from the back of the 
preceding: a form, according to Hichler (the 
author of the name), occurring only in mono- 
cotyledons. 

Rhipidoglossa (rip’i-d6-glos’i), ». pl. [NL., 
< Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), a fan, + γλῶσσα, the tongue. | 
Rhipidoglossate mollusks; a large group, vari- 


Rhipidoglossa 


ously called order, suborder, or division, of pro- 
sobranchiate gastropods, characterized by a 
heart with two auricles and a ventricle, and 
teeth of the odontophore in many marginal 
rows; the other teeth are generally a median, 
several admedian, and numerous marginal on 
each side. It includes numerous marine forms of the 
families Turbinida, Trochidz, Neritidz, etc., and terres- 
trial species of the families Helicinidz, Hydrocenide, and 
Proserpinide2. ὃν πορείες uy: 
Bhreidoglonss i (rip’i-d6-glo-sa’ ti), n. pl. 
[NL.: see rhipidoglossate.] Same as Ihipido- 
lossa. ; 
rhipidoglossate (rip’i-d6-glos’at), a. [ς NL. 
*rhipidoglossatus, < Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιὸ-), a fan, + 
γλῶσσα, the tongue: see glossate.] In Mollusca, 
having upon the radula, in any one of the many 
eross-rows of teeth, generally one median tooth, 
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the elytra. The family isrepresented in all parts of the Rhizocarpew# (11-20 - Κκἄτ΄ pé-é), n. pl. 
Ῥ pe ) Pp 


globe, but comprises only 14 genera, none of them very rich 
in species. North America has 4 genera and 23 species. 
The beetles are found upon flowers, and the larve, so far 
as known, are parasitic upon other insects. Rhiphidius 
pectinicornis is parasitic in Europe upon the croton-bug, 
or German roach, Ectobia germanica. Also called Rhipi- 
dophoride2. 


Rhipiphorus (ri-pif’6-rus), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 


1792), < Gr. ῥιπίς, a fan, + -dopoc, < Φέρειν -- E. 
bearl.] A genus of heteromerous beetles, typi- 
cal of the family Rhipiphoride, having the elytra 
shorter than the body, the mouth-organs per- 
fect, the middle coxss contiguous, and the ver- 
tex depressed, not projecting above the anterior 
border of the pronotum. It is represented in all parts 


of the world, although only about 50 species have been 
described; 11 are known in North America. Also Rhipi- 
dophorus. 


rhizocarpean (ri-z6-kir’pé-an), a. 


Rhizoflagellata 


3 [NL. 
(Batsch, 1802), < Gr. ῥίζα, root, + καρπός, fruit. ] 
A group of eryptogamous plants, now com- 
monly classed with the ferns as the hetero- 
sporous Filicales, embracing the families Sal- 
viniacez and Marsileace&. This name is not much 


used at the present time, the two families being called by 
some the Hydropteridex, and by others the Salviniales. 


[< Rhizo- 
carpee + -an.] In bot., of or pertaining to the 
Rhizocarpezx. 


rhizocarpian (ri-z6-kiir’pi-an), a. Same as rhi- 


cocarpean. 


rhizocarpic (ri-z6-kiir’pik), a. [< rhizocarp-ous 


+ -ic.] In bot., characterized as a perennial 
herb; having the stem annual but the root per- 
ennial. De Candolle. 





rhipipter (ri-pip’tér), ». [< NL. Rhipiptera.] 
A member of the Lhipiptera; a strepsipter, as 
a stylops. 

Rhipiptera (ri-pip’te-rii), ». pl. [NL. (La- 


three or more admedian teeth, and numerous 

marginal teeth. See cut under radula. 
Rhipidogorgia (rip’i-d6-gér’ji-i), n. [NL., < 

Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιὸ-), a fan, + γοργός, grim, fierce, 


rhizocarpous (11-20-kir’pus), a. [ Gr. pica, 
root, + καρπός, fruit.] Same as rhizocarpic. 

rhizocaul (ri’z6-kal), ». [ς NL. rhizocaulus, < 
Gr. ῥίζα, root, + καυλός, stalk.] The rootstock 


terrible.] A genus of aleyonarian polyps of 
the family Gorgoniida, 
expanded in a regular- 
ly reticulate flabelli- 
form shape. They are 
known as fan-corals and sea- 
Jans, and have often been 
referred to the more com- 
prehensive genus Gorgonia. 

bellum is one of the 
commonest corals of tropi- 
cal and subtropical waters, 
found in most collections of 
such objects for ornamen- 
tal purposes. It varies much 
in size and contour (com- 
pare cut under coral), but 
preserves its flatness and 
finely netted structure ; it 
is generally of a purplish 


color. 
Tebanenphorit, Rhi- . 
pidophorus. Same as 
Khipiphoride, ete. 
Rhipidoptera. (rip -i- 
dop’te-ra), π. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of rhipidop- 
terus : see rhipidopterous.| Fan-winged insects, 
a group of abnormal Coleoptera, regarded as an 
order: synonymous with Strepsiptera. The usual 
form is Rhipiptera, after Latreille, 1817. 
rhipidopterous (rip-i-dop’te-rus), a. [< NL. 
rhipidopterus, ς Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), a fan, + rre- 
pov, wing, = E. feather.] Fan-winged, as an in- 
sect; specifically, of or pertaining to the Rhipi- 
doptera; strepsipterous. Also rhipipterous. 
rd gig ον gia (rip-i-dop-te-rij’i-i), mn. pl. 
[NL., ς Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), a fan, + πτέρυξ (πτε- 
pvy-), @ wing.] A superorder of teleostomous 
fishes, having special fin-supports to the pec- 
torals and ventrals as well as to the dorsal and 
anal. Itis subdivided into the orders Rhipidis- 
tia and Actinistia. 
rhipidopteryejan (rip-i-dop-te-rij’i-an), a. and 
π. I, a. Of or relating to the Rhipidopterygia. 





Fan-coral (Riipidogorgia fia- 
bellum). 


rhipipterous (ri-pip’te-rus), a. [< 


Rhipsalis (rip’sa-lis), n. 


Rhiptoglossa (rip-td-glos’i), πι. pl. 


treille, 1817), neut. pl. of *rhipipterus: see rhi- 
pipterous, and cf. Rhipidoptera.| In Latreille’s 
classification, the eleventh order of insects, 
composed of degraded parasitic forms, corre- 
sponding to Kirby’s order Strepsiptera, and now 
considered to form a family of heteromerous 
Coleoptera under the name Stylopidz. Also 
Rhipidoptera. See cut under stylops. 


rhipipteran (ri-pip’te-ran), π. and a. I, A 


rhipipter. 

tt. a. Same as rhipipterous or rhipidopterous. 
L. *rhipip- 
terus for rhipidopterus: see rhipidopterous. | 
Same as rhipidopterous. 


[NL., irreg. < Gr. 
pi (ῥιπ-), plaited work of osiers or rushes, a 
mat, crate.] A name given by Gaertner, in 
1788, to Hariota, a genus of cacti. There are 
about 50 species, natives of Central and South 


America, tropical Asia and Africa. It is charac- 
terized by small flat flowers, six to ten spreading oblong 
petals, a cylindrical, angled, and dilated stem, and a 
smooth ovary bearing in fruit a smooth pea-like berry 
containing somewhat pear-shaped seeds. They are un- 
like any other cactus genus in their great variety of form 
and habit of stems, some resembling mistletoe, some the 
marsh-samphire, some the ice-plant, others Epiphyllum, 
etc. They are fleshy shrubs with a woody axis, jointed 
branches, and lateral flowers, which project from notches 
on the edges of the flat-branched species. Their leaves 
are reduced to minute scales, which appear at the notches, 
mixed with wool and stiff needles. Most of the species 
are epiphytes, pendent from the branches of trees, often 
for many feet; whence sometimes called mistletoe-cactus, 
some species also having white berries. Also called wil- 
gs ge In cultivation they are reared in pots and 
askets. 


[NL., < 
Gr. ῥιπτός, thrown out (< ρίπτειν, throw), + yAdo- 
σα, the tongue.] <A suborder of Lacertilia, or 
lizards, represented by the family Chamezleon- 
tide alone, characterized by the vermiform 
protrusile tongue, well-developed limbs, but no 
clavicle, pterygoid not reaching the quadrate 
bone, and nasal bones not bounding the nasal 


Rhizocephala (ri-z6-sef’a-li), n. pl. 


rhizocephalon (ri-z0-sef’a-lon), n. 


of a polyp; that part of a polypidom by which 
it is affixed as if rooted to some support. 


rhizocaulus (ri-z0-ka’lus), n.; pl. rhizocauli 


(-li). [NL.: see rhizocaul.] Α rhizocaul. 
[NL., 
neut. pl. of rhizocephalus: see rhizocephalous. } 
A group of small 
parasitic erusta- 
ceans, having a cyl- 
indroid, sac-like, 
or disciform unseg- 
mented body, with- 
out organs of sense, 
intestine, limbs, or 
cement-organs, but 
with an oral and an 
anal opening, and 
the sexual organs 
well developed. The 
species are hermaphro- 
ditic, and the young go 
through a nauplius stage 
and acypris stage. The 
Rhizocephala are by some 
made an order of a sub- 
class Cirripedia; others 
class them with Cirri- 
pedia as a division, Pec- 
tostraca, of Entomostraca ; by others again they are referred 
to the Epizoa (Ichthyophthiria or fish-lice). These para- 
sites attach themselves by their modified antenne, re- 
sembling a number of root-like processes, which bury 
themselves in the substance of the host, whence the name. 
They are represented by two principal genera, Sacculina 
and Peltogaster, each made by some the type of a family. 
They are parasites of crabs. Also called Centrogonida. 
[NL., sing. 
of Rhizocephala.] Any member of the order 
Rhizocephala. [Rare.] 





Forms of Rhtzocephala. 
A, nauplius stage of Sacculina 


purpurea. B, cypris stage of Ler- 
nezodiscus porcellanz. C, adult of 
Peltogaster pagurit: a, anterior end ; 
6, aperture through which pass the 
root-like processes, 6, 


rhizocephalous (ri-z0-sef’a-lus), a. [< NL. rhi- 


zocephalus, < Gr. ῥιζοκέφαλος, having the flower 
growing straight from the root, « ῥίζα, root, + 
κεφαλή, head.] Rooted by the head; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Rhizocephala. 


. ον. ο... ώριμα 
As I have already pointed out, there are two types of the rhizoconin (11-z6-k0’nin), n. [< Gr. pila, root, 


Rhipidopterygian fin, the Rhipidistious, where baseosts 2Pertures: contrasted with Lriglossa. Also + NL. conium + -in2.] Α erystallizable proxi- 
are present (teste Traquair), and the Actinistious. Khiptoglosse. Gill, 1885. mate principle found in the root of Conium 
Amer. Nat., May, 1890. rhiptoglossate (rip-t6-glos’at),a. Pertaining maculatum. 


ΤΙ. n. One of the Rhipidopterygia. 
rhipidura (rip-i-da’ri), nm. [NL., ς Gr. ῥιίς 
(pirid-), a fan, + οὐρά, tail.] 1. Pl. rhipidure 
(-ré). The posterior pair of pleopods of a crusta- 
cean, together with 


to the Rhiptoglossa, or having their characters. 
rhizanth (ri’zanth), n. [<rhizanth-ous.] Aplant 

of the Rhizanthex; a plant that flowers or 

seems to flower from the root, as Rafflesia. 
Rhizanthez (ri-zan’thé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Blume, 


rhizoconolein (ri’z0-k6-n0’lé-in), ». [ς rhizo- 
con(in) + L. olewm, oil, + -in2.] <A erystalliza- 
ble body found in Conium maculatum. 

rhizocrinoid (ri-zok’ri-noid), ». [< Rhizocrinus 
+ -oid (cf. crinoid).] <A crinoid of the genus 


of a lobster’s tail form a 
rhipidura. Seecin cut un- 
der pereiopod. C. Spence 
Bate. 


The scaphocerite and 
rhipidura are both present 
as well-developed appen- 
dages, the latter of which 
they never entirely lose. 

Nature, XX XVIII. 339. 


2. [έαρ.] An: exten- 
sive genus of Mus- 





Fan-tailed Flycatcher (Rhipidura 
fiabellyera). 


rhizantoicous (ri-zan-toi’kus), a. [Jrreg. ¢ Gr. 


pita, root, + ἀντί, opposite, + οἶκος, dwelling. 
Cf. anteci, antecians.| In bryol., having bot 
male and female inflorescence on the same 
plant, the former on a very short branch ϱο- 
hering with the latter by the rhizome. 


rhizic (ri’zik), a. [< Gr. ῥιζικός, of or pertaining 


to the root, < pita, root: see rootl.] Pertaining 
to the root of an equation.—Rhizic curve, a curve 
expressed by P = 0 or Q = 0, where P + QV—1 - 2η + 


rhizodont (ri’z6-dont), a. and n. 


Rhizodonta (ri-z6-don’tii), ». pl. 


the telson, when 1828), < Gr. pia, root, + ἄνθος flower, + Rhizocrinus; an apiocrinite. 

these are developed, -ex.] A group of apparently root-flowering Rhizocrinus (ri-zok’ri-nus),n. [NL.,< Gr. pica, 
asinmacrurouscrus- plants. See rhizogen. a root, + κρίνον, lily: see crinoid.] A genus of 
taceans. Forexample, Thizanthous (ri-zan’thus), a. [< Gr. pila, erinoids of the family Encrinidz, one of the 
the flat shelly plates or root, + ἄνθος, flower.] Flowering from the few living forms of Crinoidea. R. lofotensis, the 
swimmerets of the end root, or seeming to do so. A. Gray. typical species, is a kind of lily-star or sea-lily, about 3 


inches in length, living at a depth of from one hundred to 
several hundred fathoms in the sea, rooted to the bottom. 
Its structure is fully illustrated in the figure given under 


Crinoidea. 

[< Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) -- E. tooth.) I, a. Having 
teeth rooted by fangs which ankylose with the 
jaw, as crocodiles. 

II, ». A rhizodont reptile. 


[NL.: see 
rhizodont.| The rhizodont reptiles. 


Rhizodus (ri’z6-dus), m. [NL., < Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + ὀδούς = E. tooth.] In ichth., a genus 
of fossil ganoid fishes of the coal-measures, 
typical of the family Rhizodontidz. They were 
of large size, with huge teeth. RR. hibbertiis 
one of the species. 

Rhizoflagellata (ri-z6-flaj-e-la’ti), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. pita, root, + NL. flagellum : see flagellum, 
3.) An order of flagellate Protozoa, hav- 
ing pseudopodial as well as flagelliform appen- 


cicapide, ranging y p,z—1+ etc., andz=2+yV—L. 
through the Oriental and Australian regions; rhizina (ri-zi’nii), n.; pl. rhizine (-né). [NL., 
the fan-tailed flycatchers. ΑΒ. flabelliferaisan < Gr. ῥία, a root, + -inal.] In bot., same as 
example. Vigors and Horsfield, 1825. rhizoid. 

Rhipiphoride (rip-i-for’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Ger- rhizine (ri’zin), a. [ς Gr. pila, root, + -inel.] 
staecker, 1855), < Rhipiphorus + -ide.] Afam- In bot., same as rhizoid. 
ily of heteromerous beetles, having the anterior rhizinous (ri-zi’nus), a. [< rhizine + -ous.] In 
coxal cavities open behind, the head strongly bot., having rhizoids. 
constricted at the base and suddenly narrowed rhizocarp (ri’z0-kirp), n. Aplant of the group 
behind, and the prothorax at the baseas wideas Rhizocarpee. 


Rhizoflagellata 


dages. These animalcules move by means of pseudopo- 
dia, like ordinary rhizopods, but also have a flagellum or 
fiagella; the ingestive area is diffuse. In W. S. Kent’s 
system of classification the order consists of the genera 
Mastigameoeba, Reptomonas, Rhizomonas, and Podostoma. 


rhizoflagellate (ri-z6-flaj’e-lat), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Rhizoflagellata. 

rhizogen (ri’z6-jen), n. [< Gr. ῥίζα, root, + 
-γενής, producing (see -gen).] A parasitic plant 
growing on the roots of other plants; specifi- 
cally, a member of a group of plants (the class 
Rhizogens) proposed by Lindley, composed of 
flowering plants of a fungoid habit, parasitic 


upon rootstocksand stems. Itembraced the present 
families Balanophoracezx, Rafflesiacee, and Cynomori- 
acez, the last now widely separated. The genus Rafilesia 
is an illustration. 


rhizogenic (ri-z6-jen’ik), a. [As rhizogen + 
-ic.] In bot., root-producing: said of cells in 
the pericambium of a root, just in front of a 
xylem-ray of a fibrovascular bundle, which 
give origin to root-branches. 

rhizogenous (ri-zoj’e-nus), a. [As rhizogen + 
-ous.| Same as rhizogenic. 

rhizoid (ri’zoid), a. and n. [<X Gr. ῥιοειδής, 
eontr. ῥιζώδης, like a root, < pila, root, + eidoc, 
form.] 1. a. In bot. and zo6l., root-like; resem- 
bling a root. 

II, x. In bot., a filamentous organ resembling 
a root, but of simple structure, found on com- 
pound thalli of all kinds, and on the stems of 


mosses. Rhizoids are numerously produced, and their 
function is the attachment of the plant to the substratum. 
The older term was rhizina. See cut under prothallium. 


rhizoidal (ri’zoi-dal), a. [< rhizoid+-al.] In 
bot., rhizoid-like ; resembling or characteristic 
of a rhizoid. 
The rhizoidal tubes are segmented by only a few septa 
which lie far below the growing apex. 
Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 282. 


rhizoideous (ri-zoi’dé-us), a. [ς rhizoid + 
-cous.| 1. In bot., like or resembling a rhizoid. 
—2. Same as rhizoid. 

rhizoma (ri-z0’mii), n.; pl. rhizomata (-ma-tii). 
[NL.: see rhizome.] A rhizome: used chiefly 
with reference to the rhizomes of medicinal 


lants. 

shisomania (r1-z0-ma/’ni-i),m. [NL., < Gr. ῥίζα, 
a root, + µανία, madness.] In bot., an abnor- 
mal development of adventitious roots peculiar 
to many plants, as ivy, serew-pines, and figs, 
which send out roots from various parts, just 
as trees produce adventitious buds. In some 
plants rhizomania is an indication that there is some de- 
fect in the true root, in consequence of which it cannot 
supply sufficient nourishment to the plant. In such cases 
rhizomania is an effort of nature to supply the deficiency. 
This is the case in common laurel, in which plant rhizoma- 
nia generally forebodes death. The phenomenon is also 
frequently seen in apple-trees, from the stems of which 
bundles of roots are sent out; these, absorbing moisture 
and finally decaying, are a cause of canker on the tree. 

rhizome (ri’z6m),”. [= F. rhizome, ς NL. rhi- 
zoma, < Gr. ῥίζωμα, root, < ῥιζοῦν, cause to take 
root, in pass. take root, <¢ ῥίζα, root: see rootl.] 
In bot., a stem 
of root-like ap- 
pearance, hori- 
zontal or ob- 
lique in po- 
sition, lying 
on the ground 
or  subterra- 
nean, bearing 
seales instead 
of leaves, and 
usually produ- 
cing from its 
apex a leafy 
shoot or scape. 
Rhizomes may be 
slender, with well- 
marked nodes, as 
in mints, couch- 
grass, etc.,or thick- 
ened with stores 
of nutriment, asin 
species of iris, Sol- 
omon’s-seal, etc.— 
in the latter case 
producing at the apex an annual bud which furnishes the 
aérial shoot of the next season, and gradually dying at the 
old end. Rhizomes shade off gradually into corms and 
bulbs on the one hand, and into tubers on the other. See 
these terms. Also rhizoma. See also cuts under arrow- 
root and moniliform. 

Rhizomonadide (ri’z6-m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhizomonas (-monad-) + -idz.| Afam- 
ily of rhizoflagellate protozoans, typified by the 
genus Rhizomonas. These animalcules are repent or 
sedentary, with a single anterior flagellum. The family 
includes Reptomonas and Mastigameeba. 

Rhizomonas (ri-zom’6-nas), ». [NL. (Kent, 
1880-1), « Gr. ῥίζα, root, + µονάς, a unit: see 





Forms of Rhizome. 


1, Polygonatum commutatum (Solo- 
mon’s-seal); 2, drisema triphyldium (In- 
dian turnip) ; 3, 7100111221 sessitle. 
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monad.| The typical genus of Rhizomonadide. 
The species are monadiform, uniflagellate, sedentary, with 
radiating digitiform pseudopodial prolongations. R. ver- 
rucosa is found in hay-infusions. Also Mastigameeba. 


rhizomorph (ri’zo-mérf), n. [ς NL. rhizomor- 
pha.) In bot., a comprehensive term for cer- 
tain subterranean root-like, branched mycelial 
strands of hyphe associated with or preying 
upon the roots of the higher plants, especially 
trees, the cultivated vine, ete. They are pro- 
duced by a considerable variety of fungi, as 
Armillaria mellea, Dematophora necatria, ete. 

Rhizomorpha (ri-z0-mér’fi), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ῥίζα, root, + µορφή, form.] A supposed genus 
of fungi, characterized by fibrous bundles of 
mycelial filaments, now known to belong to 
Agaricus melleus, Dematophora necatrix, and 
other forms. 

rhizomorphoid (ri-zo-mér’foid), a. [« rhizo- 
morph + -oid.] Rhizomorphous. 

rhizomorphous (ri-z0-mér’fus),a. [ς Gr. pila, 
root, + µορφή, ἔοτπι.] 1. Root-like in form.— 
2. In zool., same as rhizoid. 

Rhizomys (ri’z6-mis), ». [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1830), < Gr. ῥίζα, root, + vic, a mouse.] A nota- 
ble genus of mole-rats of the family Spalacide, 
having the eyes open, though very small, ears 
naked and very short, thumb rudimentary, tail 





Bamboo-rat (Ritzomys badtus). 


short and partially haired, and general form ro- 
bust. The upper incisors arch forward, and there is no 
premolar; the upper molars have one deep internal and two 
or more external enamel-folds; the lower molars reverse 
this pattern. There are several Asiatic and African spe- 
cies, as the bay bamboo-rat of Asia, R. badius, which is of 
large size and very destructive to the bamboo, on the roots 
of which it feeds. 

rhizonychial (ri-z6-nik’i-al), a. [« rhizonychi- 
um + -al.| Rooting or giving root to a nail or 
claw; of or pertaining to a rhizonychium, 

rhizonychium (ri-z0-nik’i-um), ».; pl. rhizo- 
nychia (-&). [NL.,< Gr. pila, root, + ὄνυξ (ὄνυχ-), 
a claw.] A claw-joint; the ungual or last pha- 
lanx of a digit; that phalanx which bears a 
claw. 

Rhizophaga (ri-zof’a-gii), m. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of rhizophagus: see rhizophagous.| One of 
five sections in Owen’s classification of marsu- 
pials, including those which feed on roots. 
The wombat is a characteristic example. 

rhizophagan (ri-zof’a-gan), a. and ». I, a. 
Same as rhizophagous. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Rhizophaga. 
rhizophagous (ri-zof’a-gus), a. [< NL. rhizo- 
phagus, < Gr. ῥιζοφάγος, eating roots (ῥιζοφαγεῖν, 
eat roots), < pila, root, + φαγεῖν, eat.] Root- 
eating; habitually feeding on roots; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Rhizophaga. 


All Poor-Slaves are Rhizophagous (or Root-eaters). 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 10. 


Rhizophora (ri-zof’6-ri), ». [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), named with ref. to the aérial roots; neut. 
pl. of rhizophorus: see rhizophorous.] A ge 
nus of dicotyledonous choripetalous trees, the 
mangroves, type of the family Rhizopho- 
races. It is characterized by a four-parted calyx, sur- 
rounded with acupule or involucre of partly united bract- 
lets, by its four petals and eight to twelve elongated and 
nearly sessile anthers, which are at first many-celled, and 
by a partly inferior ovary which is prolonged above into 
a fleshy cone and bears two pendulous ovules in each of 
its two cells. Three species recognized by modern au- 
thors are frequent on muddy or coral shores in the 
tropics, there forming dense and almost impassable jun- 
gles known aS mangrove-swamps. ‘They are trees with 
thick cylindrical and scarred branchlets, bearing oppo- 
site thick and smooth coriaceous leaves, which are ovate 
or elliptical and entire. Their large rigid flowers are 
borne in axillary clusters, followed by a nut-like one- 
seeded fruit. The seed is remarkable for germinating 
while yet in the long-persistent fruit. It contains a large 
embryo with a very long club-shaped radicle, which soon 
pierces the point of the hard pericarp and lengthens till 
it reaches the mud, or becomes a foot long before falling. 
The mangrove is also remarkable for spreading by aérial 
roots. The ordinary species is R. Mangle, which reaches 
to semitropical Florida, the delta of the Mississippi, and 
Texas. See mangrove, 1. 


rhizopodous 


Rhizophoracez (ri’z0-f6-ra’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Rhizophora + -acezx.) A 
family of choripetalous trees and shrubs be- 
longing to the order Myrtales; the mangrove 
family. Characterized by a 2- to 6-celled ovary with its 
ovules pendulous from the apex of the cell, and by a val- 
vate calyx, and two, three, or four times as many stamens 
as petals. It includes about 52 species in 17 genera and 
3 tribes, all tropical, and most of them forming dense and 
malarious jungles about river-mouths and along shores. 
They are usually extremely smooth, with round and nodose 
branchlets, and opposite thick and rigid leaves, which are 
commonly entire and have elongated and very caducous in- 
trapetiolar stipules. They bear axillary cymes, panicles, 
spikes, or racemes of rather inconspicuous flowers, 

rhizophore (ri’z6-for), v.. [< NL. rhizophorum, 
neut. of rhizophorus, root-bearing:, see rhi- 
zophorous.| In bot., a structure, developed in 
certain species of the genus Selaginella, which 
bears the true roots. It has the external appear- 
ance of a root, but has no root-cap, and the true roots are 

roduced from its interior when it deliquesces into a 
omogeneous mucilage. 

Rhizophoree (ri-26-f6’ré-é), n. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1814), < Rhizophora + -ex.] A tribe of 

lants of the family ty tr ote It was used 
y Brown for the family and reduced to a tribe by later 
authors. In thesystem of Bentham and Hooker it included 
four genera, with Rhizophora as type, containing about 
17 species of tropical maritime trees. 
rhizophorous (ri-zof’-rus), α. [< NL. rhizo- 
phorus, < Ματ. ῥιζοφόρος, root-bearing, < Gr. 
pita, root, + -φορος, < φέρειν = E. bearl.] In 
bot., root-bearing; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the family Rhizophoracee. 
rhizophydial (ri-26-fid’i-al), a. [« Rhizophy- 
dium + -al.] In bot., belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the genus Rhizophydium. 

Rhizophydium (ri-z6-fid’i-um), ». [NL. 
(Schenk), supposed to stand for* Rhizophidium, 
alluding to the deficiency of roots; irreg. < Gr. 
pita, root, + φειδός, sparing.] An improper 
spelling of Rhizophidium, a genus of minute 
chytridiaceous fungi, mostly parasitic on cer- 
tain of the fresh-water algs. The parasitic cells 
enter the cells of the host-plant at a very early stage of 
their existence, and gradually develop at the expense of 
the protoplasmic contents of the latter. Rhizophidium 
Dicksonit is parasitic on species of Ectocarpus. 

rhizopod (ri’zd-pod), α. απᾶ π. [< NL. *rhizopus 
(-pod-) (as a noun, in def. 2, rhizopodium), ς Gr. 
pita, root, + πούς (ποδ-) = E. foot.) Ἱ. α. Pro- 
vided with pseudopods, as an animaleule;. hav- 
ing processes of sarcode, as if roots, by means 
of which the animaleule is attached or moves; 
root-footed; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Rhizopoda, in any sense. Also rhizopodous. 

II, π. 1. A member of the Rhizopoda, in any 
sense.— 2. In bot., same as rhizopodium. 

Rhizopoda (ri-zop’6-di), π. pl. [NL.: see rhi- 
zopod.] 1+. In Dujardin’s system of classifi- 
cation (1841), the third family of ‘‘diversiform 
infusorians without visible locomotory appen- 
dages” —that is, without permanent appen- 
dages, as cilia or flagella. This is the original mean- 
ing of the word, since much extended. Dujardin included 
in his Rhizopoda the 8 genera Arcella, Diflugia, Trinema, 
Euglypha, Gromia, Miliola, Cristellaria, and V orticella. 
2. The lowest class of Protozoa, composed of 
simple or multiple animaleules without definite 
or permanent distinction of external parts, and 
provided with diversiform temporary or perma- 
nent pseudopodial prolongations of the body- 
substance, by means of which locomotion, fixa- 
tion, and ingestion are effected. There is no mouth 
or special ingestive area; the sarcode may be distinguish- 
able into an outer ectoplasm and an inner endoplasm; 
a nucleus and nucleolus (endoplast and endoplastule) 
may be present; and most of these animalcules secrete a 
shell or test, often of great beauty and complexity. The 
rhizopods are minute, usually microscopic organisms, 
some or other forms of which abound in both salt and 
fresh waters. ‘The characteristic pseudopodia are highly 
diverse in form, and constantly change, but occur in two 
principal forms, coarse lobate or digitate processes and 
fine slender rays, both of which may run together or in- 
terlace. The valuation and limitation of the Rhizopoda 
have varied with different authors. A normal amoeboid 
protozoan is a characteristic example of this class. Other 
forms included under Lhizopoda are the so-called moners ; 
the sun-animalcules, or Heliozoa; the Foraminifera, 
with a (usually) calcareous shell; and the Radiolaria, 
with a silicious shell. By common consent the sponges, 
which have been classed with Rhizopoda, are now. ex- 
cluded. See cuts under Ameba, Foraminifera, and 
Radiolaria. Aiso called Sarcodina. 

rhizopodal (ri-zop’6-dal), a. [< rhizopod + -al.] 
Same as rhizopod. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 
xii. § 474. 


rhizopodan (ri-zop’d-dan), a. and η. [ς rhizo- 
pod + -απ.] Same as rhizopod. 
rhizopodium (ri-z6-p0’di-um), π. [NL.: see 


rhizopod.| In bot., the mycelium of fungi. 
Also rhizopod. 
πο... (ri-zop’6-dus), a. 


[ς rhizopod + 
-ous.| Same as rhizopod. 


rhizoristic 


rhizoristic (ri-z6-ris’ tik), a. 
+ ὁριστός, verbal adj. of ὁρίζειν, limit, define (see 
horizon, aorist), + -ic.]. In math., pertaining to 
the separation of roots of an equation.— Rhizo- 
ristic series, a series of disconnected functions which 
serve to fix the number of real roots of a given function 
lying between any assigned limits. Sylvester. 


Rhizostoma (ri-zos’t6-mi),. [NL., < Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + στόµα, mouth.] The typical genus of 
Rhizostomidz. Rk. pulmo is an example. 

Rhizostomata (ri-z0-st6’ma-ti), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. pita, root, + ordua(r-), mouth.} An order 
of disecomedusans, or suborder of Discomeduse, 
having the parts arranged in fours or multiples 
of four, and the single primitive mouth closed 
up and replaced by several secondary oral aper- 
tures, whence several long root-like processes or 
so-called polypites depend (whence the name), 
and provided with four subgenital pouches, dis- 
tinct (Zetragameliz) or fused in one (Monoga- 
meliz). Rhizostoma, Cassiopeia, Cephea, and 
Crambessa are leading genera. See cuts under 
acaleph and Discophora. 

Rhizostomatide (ri’z0-st6-mat’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Rhizostoma (-stomat-) + -ide.] A fam- 
ily of acalephs; the root-mouthed jellyfishes: 
the emended form of Rhizostomide. 

rhizostomatous (ri-z0-stom’a-tus), a. [< Gr. 
ρίζα, root, + στοµα(τ), mouth.] Having root- 
like processes depending from the mouth; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to the Rhizostomata, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

rhizostome (ri‘z6-stom), n. 
Rhizostomata. 

rhizostomean (ri-z6-st6’m6-an), a. [< rhizo- 
stome + -απ.] Same as rhizostomatous. 

Rhizostomide (ri-z6-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Rhizostoma + -ide.] A family of monoga- 
melian rhizostomatous discomedusans, repre- 
sented by the genus Rhizostoma. They are huge 
jellyfishes, which may attain a diameter of 3 feet, possess 
powerful stinging-organs proportionate to their size, and 
are found chiefly in tropical seas. See cut under acaleph. 

rhizostomous (ri-zos’t6-mus), α. Same as rhi- 
zostomatous. 

Rhizota (ri-z6’ti), m. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of rhi- 
zotus; see rhizote.] Anorder of Rotifera, con- 
taining the rooted or fixed wheel-animalcules, 
as the families Flosculariide and Melicertidez. 


ο. T. Hudson, 1884. It is one of 4 orders, contrasting 
with Ploima, Bdelloida, and Scirtopouda. See cut under 


Floscularia. 

rhizotaxis (ri-z6-tak’sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + τάξις, order.] In bot., the arrangement 
or disposition of roots. Compare phyllotazis. 

rhizotaxy (ri’z0-tak-si), n. Same as rhizotazis. 

rhizote (ri’z6t),a. [< NL. rhizotus, ς Gr. *pio- 
τός, rooted, < ῥιζοῦν, root, « ῥίζα, root.] Rooted, 
as a rotifer; of or pertaining to the Rhizota. 

Rhizotrogus (ri-z6-tro’ gus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825), < Gr. pila, root, + τρώγειν, gnaw, nibble, 
munch.] A genus of melolonthine beetles. R. 
solstitialis is a European species known as the 
midsummer chafer. 

rhizula (riz’i-lai), n.; pl. rhizulz (-16). [NL., 
dim. of Gr. ῥίζα, root: see root!.] Anobsolete 
term for the protonema of mosses. See pro- 
tonema. 

rho (το). ». The Greek letter p, corresponding 
to the English 1. 

rhodalose (r6’da-lés), n. [< Gr. ῥόδον, rose (see 
rose1), + ἅλς (ἆλ-), salt, + -ose.] Red or cobalt 
vitriol; cobalt sulphate. 

rhodanic (ro-dan’ik), a. [< Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + 
-an + -ἶοι] Noting an acid which produces a 
red color with persalts of iron. Rhodanic acid 
is also called sulphocyanic acid. 

Rhodanthe (r6-dan’thé), n. [NL. (Lindley, 
1834), < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + ἄνθος, flower.] 
proposed genus of Asteracex found in Western 


Australia. The only species is referred to the genus 
Syncarpha, S. Manglesti (Rhodanthe Manglesii of Lind- 
ley), of which there are several forms, differing from each 
other mainly in the size and color of the siower-heads, 
which have the dry character of the flowers commonly 
called ‘“‘everlastings.” It is an annual, rising from 1 to 14 
feet high, with an erect branching stem, oblong blunt en- 
tire stem-clasping leaves of a glaucous green, and flower- 
heads, varying from deep rose to deep purple, supported 
on stalks arranged in a corymbose manner. 


Rhodeina (ro-dé-i’na), n. pl. [NL., ς Rhodeus 
+ -ina2.] A group of cyprinoid fishes, typified 
by the genus Rhodeus. They have a moderate anal 
(commencing under the dorsal), and the lateral line running 


midway between the upper and lower edges of the caudal 
peduncle. ‘They are confined to Europe and Asia. 


rhodeoretin (r6-dé-or’e-tin), n. [< Gr. ῥόδεος, 
of roses (< ῥόδον, rose), + ῥητίνη, resin.] One 
of the elements of resin of jalap, identical with 
convolvulin. The substance is hard, and in- 
soluble in ether. 


A member of the 


[< Gr. pila, root, rhodeoretinic (ro-dé-or-e-tin’ik), a. 


rhodes-wood (rodz’wud), n. 


Rhodeus (r6’dé-us), η. 


Rhodian (r6’di-an), a. and n. 


rhoding (r6’ding), n. 


rhodiochlorid, rhodiochloride 


Rhodites (r6-di’téz), η. 


rhodium-gold (r6’di-um-gdld), n. 


rhodium-wood (r6’di-um-wiud), n. 
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[< rhode- 
oretin + -ic.] Obtained from rhodeoretin.— 
Rhodeoretinic aces, an acid produced by treating rho- 


deoretin with alk 

The wood of the 
West Indian tree Amyris balsamifera: so called 
from its resemblance to rhodium-wood, and 
used for a similar purpose. See rhodium-wood. 


Also called candlewood. 

[NL. (Agassiz, 1836), 
< Gr. ῥόδεος, of roses, « ῥόδον, rose: see rose}. ] 
The typical genus of Rhodeina. KR. amarus (the 
bitterling in German) is the typical species. 

[= F.. Rhodien, < 
L. Rhodius, Rhodian, < Rhodus, Rhodos, < Gr. 
'Ῥόδος, the isle of Rhodes.] I, a. Pertaining to 
Rhodes, an island of the Mediterranean, south- 
west of Asia Minor.— Rhodian laws, the earliest 
system of marine law known to history, said to have been 
compiled by the Rhodians after they had by their com- 
merce and naval victories obtained the sovereignty of the 
sea.— Rhodian pottery. See pottery, and cut under am- 
phora.— Rhodian school of sculpture, an important 
school of Hellenistic sculpture, of which the celebrated 
group known as the Laocoon is the capital work. The ar- 





ς Pw, et 
os W arrven ΄ 
Rhodian School of Sculpture.—The Laocodn, in the Vatican. 
existing incorrect restorations of arms, etc., are omitted.) 


(The 


tists of this school sought their inspiration in the works 
of Lysippus. The intensity of expression attained in the 
Laocoén has never been surpassed, and its exaggerations 
are redeemed byits real power. The group, however, falls 
far short of the supreme excellence attributed to it by 
Pliny and by the art amateurs of the end of the eighteenth 
century. The Rhodian school is intimately connected 
with that of Pergamum. 


IT. x. A native or an inhabitant of Rhodes. 

Naut., either of the brass 

boxes for the brake of a ship’s pump. 

(r0/ di-6-k16’- 

rid, -rid or -rid), n. [ς rhodium + chlorid, chlo- 
ride.| In chem., a double echlorid of rhodium 
and one of the alkali metals. 

Rhodiola (ro-di’6-li), 2. (NL. (Linnseus, 1737), 
< Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + dim. -i-ola.] A genus of 
alpine plants belonging to the family Crassu- 


lace&. About 6 species are recognized by recent authors, 
natives of the northern hemisphere. 


[NL. (Hartig, 1840), < 
Gr. ῥοδίτης, pertaining to a rose (applied to wine 
flavored with roses), < ῥοδον, rose: see rose, ] 
A notable genus of gall-flies of the hymenopte- 
rous family Cynipide, having the hypopygium 
shaped like a plowshare, the marginal cell of 
the fore wings completely closed, and the claws 
of the hind tarsi entire. All of the species make 
galls on the rose. RR. rose produces the mossy rose-gall, 
or bedegar. (See bedegar.) R. radicum produces root-galls. 


Seven species are known in North America, and five in 
Europe. 


rhodium (r6’di-um),». [NIL., < Gr. ῥόδιος, made 


of roses, rose-like, < ῥόδον, a rose: see rose.] 
Chemicalsymbol, kh; atomic weight, 102.9 (Jér- 
gensen). A metal discovered in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by Wollaston, asso- 
ciated with palladium in the ore of platinum. 
Rhodium fuses in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, 
but with greater difficulty than platinum. When fused 
it is hard, grayish-white, like aluminium in luster and 
color, and has a specific gravity of 12.1. When pure it is 
almost insoluble in acids, but if in the state of an alloy it 
is dissolved by aqua regia. Of all the metals of the plat- 
inum group rhodium is the one most easily attacked by 
chlorin.— Oil of rhodium. See oil. 

A doubtful 


variety of native gold, said to contain a con- 
siderable amount of rhodium. 

[NL. lig- 
num rhodium, rosewood: see rhodium and rose- 
wood.| A sweet-scented wood from the root 


rhodizite (r6’di-zit), ». 


rhodochrome (ro’do-krom), . 


rhodochrosite (r6-d6-kr0’sit), ». 


Rhodocrinide (r6-d6-krin’i-dé), η. pl. 


rhodocrinite (ro-dok’ri-nit), n. 


Rhodocrinus (r6-dok’ri-nus), n. 


Rhododendron (ro-d6-den’dron), n. 


Rhododendron 


and stem of two shrubs, Convolvulus scoparius 
and C. floridus, found in the Canaries. It has 
been an article of commerce, and from it was distilled an 
essential oil used in perfumery, liniments, etc., but now 
replaced by artificial compounds. The name is applied 
also, at least in the form rhodes-wood, to the similar wood 
of Amyris balsamifera of the West Indies, etc., also called 
candlewood. See further in the supplement. 

[So called because it 
colors the blowpipe-flame red; <¢ Gr. ῥοδίζειν, be 
like a rose (< ῥόδον, rose), + -ite2.] A rare bo- 
rate of aluminium and potassium, occurring in 
minute isometric crystals resembling boracite 
inform. It is known only from the vicinity of 
Ekaterinburg in the Urals. 

[ς Gr. ῥόδον, 
rose, + χρῶμα, color.] A mineral of a com- 
pact or granular structure and reddish color. 
Like the related crystallized mineral kimmererite, it is 
classed as a chromiferous variety of the chlorite penninite. 


[< Gr. ῥόδον, 
rose, + χρῶσις, a coloring, + -ite?.] Native 
manganese protocarbonate, a mineral occur- 
ring in rhombohedral crystals, or massive with 
rhombohedral cleavage, usually of a delicate 
rose-red color. Itis isomorphous with the other rhom- 


bohedral carbonates, calcite or calcium carbonate, siderite 
or iron carbonate, etc. Also called dialogite. 
(NL., 


ς Rhodocrinus + -idz.] A family of Crinoidea, 
typified by the genus Rhodocrinus, having five 
infrabasals, five basals, and ten or twenty 
branched rays. They occur in formations from 
the Silurian to the Carboniferous. 

[ς NL. Rho- 


docrinus + -ite?.] An encrinite of the genus 
Rhodocrinus ; a rose-encrinite. 

[Nii ας 
pddov, rose, + κρίνον, lily.] A genus of Paleozoic 
encrinites, or crinoids, typicalof the family Lho- 


docrinidz. It has a small calyx composed of delicate 
plates, biserial arms with long and slender pinnules, and a 
round column perforated by a pentagonal alimentary canal. 


(NL. 
(Linneeus, 1753), < Gr. ῥοδόδενδρον, the olean- 
der, « ῥόδον, rose, + dévdpov, tree.] 1. A large 
genus of shrubs of the family Ericacee aud tribe 


Rhododendrex. It is characterized by a broad, spread- 
ing, and oblique corolla, usually with five imbricating 
lobes; eight to ten stamens, the anthers opening by 
pores; and a five- to twenty-celled ovary with numerous 
ovules in many crowded rows, the seeds appendaged ; 
there: are about one hundred species, natives of the 
mountains of Europe, Asia, the Malay archipelago, and 
North America, most abundant in the Himalayas. They 
are commonly shrubs, less often trees, smooth, hairy, 
woolly, or scurfy, and often with whorled branches. 
They bear alternate entire leaves, most often crowded 
at the ends of the branches. Their handsome flow- 
ers are commonly borne in corymbs, and have con- 
spicuous, more or less unequal, long, slender, and 
curving stamens, with long hairs clothing their base. 





Bet μα ili Ait η NERS . 
Rhododendron grande (Himalayas). 





The fruit is a woody pod, splitting septicidally from the 
apex into valves, and filled with seeds like fine sawdust, 
each containing a cylindrical embryo and fleshy albumen. 
Most of the species, and all of those best known, produce 
their new growths below the flowers, which form a termi- 
nal inflorescence destitute of leaves, and developed from 
alarge scaly bud. The leaves in the typical species, form- 
ing the section Rhododendron proper, are evergreen and 
coriaceous; but they are deciduous in the sections Azalea 
and T'susta, which include the American species commonly 
known as azaleas, and produce leaves closely encircling 
the flowers, or, in 7'susia, mixed with them. The flowers, 
nearly or quite 2 inches across, often reach in R. Auck- 
landig a breadth of 6 inches. See pinkster-flower. 





Rhododendron 


2. [l. c.] Any one of the many species of the 
above genus, belonging to the tribe Rhododen- 


drez ; the rose-bay. The rhododendrons are hand- 
some shrubs, much cultivated for their evergreen leathery 
leaves and profusion of beautifully formed and colored 
flowers. The ordinary species of American outdoor plan- 
tations is R. Catawbiense, the Catawba or Carolina rhodo- 
dendron, hybridized with the more tender exotics R. Pon- 
ticum and R.arboreum. The Catawba species grows from 
3 to 6, rarely 20, feet high, has oval or oblong leaves and 
broadly bell-shaped lilac-purple or (in culture) variously 
colored flowers. It is native in the Alleghanies from Vir- 
ginia southward. It has also been largely cultivated in 
Europe, and there are hundreds of varieties. The great 
rhododendron (or laurel), R. maximum, abounds in the Al- 





Flowering Branch of the Great Laurel (Rhododendron maximum). 


leghanies, and is found as far north as Maine and Canada. 
It is commonly taller than R. Catawbiense, with narrower 
leaves, and flowers pink or nearly white with a greenish 
throat, It is a fine species, but much less cultivated than 
the last; it affords some hybrids, The Californian rhodo- 
dendron, R. Californicum, resembles the Catawba rhodo- 
dendron, but has more showy flowers. It deserves culti- 
vation, and has proved hardy in England. The Pontic rho- 
dodendron, &. Ponticum, is the most common species of 
European gardens, hardy only as a low shrub in the north- 
ern United States. R. arboreum, the tree rhododendron, 
is a fine Himalayan species, 25 feet high, with the leaves 
silvery-white beneath, and the flowers scarlet varying to 
white. The Lapland rhododendron, R. Lapponicum, is a 
dwarf arctic and alpine species of both hemispheres, grow- 
ing prostrate in broad tufts. The Siberian or Dahurian 
rhododendron, R. Dauricum, a dwarf species, somewhat 
cultivated, bears its bright rose-purple flowers on naked 


shoots in early spring.—Indian rhododendron. See 
Melastoma. 
Rhodomela (rd-dom’e-li), π. [NL. (Agardh, 


1824), < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + µέλας, black.] A 
genus of marine alge of the subclass Floridez 
and type of the family Rhodomelacex. The 
fronds are dark-red, filiform or subcompressed and pin- 
nately decompound, with filiform branches, the tetra- 
spores tripartite, the cystocarps sessile or pedicellate, 
and the spores pyriform. The genus is small, and mostly 
confined to high latitudes in both hemispheres, There 
are three species and one subspecies on the New England 
coast. 

(Harvey, 1849), < Rhodomela + -acex.) A 
family of florideous alge, named from the ge- 
nus Rhodomela. This is one of the largest 
families of the Floridez, and contains many of 
the most beautiful seaweeds. It is character- 
ized mainly by the cystoearpie fruit, which is 
external and has the spores borne separately 
on short stalks. 


rhodomontade, a. and n. See rodomontade. 
rhodonite (rd’d6-nit), π. [Irreg. ς Gr. ῥόδον, 
rose, + -ite2.] Native manganese silicate, 
sometimes containing zine or calcium: a min- 
eral occurring massive, 
rarely in distinct crys- 
tals, of a fine rose-red 
or pink color. It is 
sometimes used as an 
ornamental stone. 
Rhodope (r6’d6-pé), n. 
[NL. (Kélliker, 1847), 
prob. ς Gr. Ῥοδόπη, 
Rhodope, a Thracian 
nymph.] A remarkable 
genus, type of the fami- 
ly Rhodopidez, based on 
19. veranyi. This little crea- 
ture exhibits such equivocal 
characters that it has been 
considered by some as a pla- 
narian worm, by others as a 
gastropodous mollusk, though 
it has no odontophore. 
rhodophane (r6’ do- 
fan), π. [< Gr. ῥόδον, meet 
rose, + -ϕανής, appear- ο 
ing, < φαίνεσθαι, appear. | μή mereret 
. ‘ a, top view; 4, side view; 6, 
η ο ο ᾗ πας μη. ο πιουῖ section (enlarged). 
eyes of certain fishes, reptiles, and birds. The 
pigment is heid in solution by a fatty body, 
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rhodophyl, rhodophyll (r6’d6-fil), π. [< Gr. 
ῥόδεος, red, + φύλλον, a leaf.] The compound 
pigment of the red alge. 

rhodophyllite (r6-d6-fil’/it), n. [« Gr. ῥόδον, 
rose, + φύλλον, leaf, + -ite2.] In mineral., a va- 
riety of penninite from Texas in Pennsylvania, 
of a reddish color, and peculiar in containing a 
small percentage of chromium sesquioxid. 

rhodophyllous (ro-d6-fil’us), a. [< rhodophyll 
+ -ous.] In bot., containing rhodophyl]; like 
rhodophyl. 


Cytioplasm mostly rhodophyllous. 
Η. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algee, p. 213. 


Rhodopide (r6-dop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Rho- 
dope + -ἰάε.] A family of simple marine in- 
vertebrates of uncertain relationship, typified 


by the genus Rhodope. They are of an elongate flat- 
tened form, somewhat convex dorsally, and destitute of 
mantle, dorsal appendages, tentacles, branchis, and odon- 
tophore. The digestive tube is very simple, and there is 
no pharynx, kidney, or heart. The family has been re- 
ferred to the nudibranchiate gastropods and to the tur- 
bellarians. See cut under Rhodope. 


rhodopsin (r6-dop’sin), n. [ς Gr. ῥόδον, rose, 
+ ὄψις, view, + -in2.] Visual purple; ο pig- 
ment found in the outer segments of the reti- 


nal rods. It is quickly bleached by light, but the pur- 
ple color is regained by placing the pigment in the dark. 
In the normal retina it is restored by the action of the 


pigmentary layer of cells. 

Rhodora (r6-d6’ri), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1762), 
so called from the rose-colored flowers; ¢ Gr. 
ῥόδον, rose (see rose1), the NL. word being 
based, as to form, on the L. rhodora, a plant, 
Spirza Ulmaria or Aruncus, and said to be a 
Gallic word.] 1. A genus of Ericacex, in- 
cluded in Rhododendron by some authors, giv- 


ing name to thetribe Rhodorex. Itis characterized 
by its prominently two-lipped flower, of which the lower 
lip consists of two petals, completely separate, or much 
more nearly so than the three divisions of the upper lip. 
There is but one species. See def. 2. 


2. [l. ο.) A low deciduous shrub, Rhodora 
Canadensis, a native of cold and wet wooded 
places from Pennsylvania northward, often 
covering acres with its delicate rosy flowers, 
which appear before the leaves. 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 


Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook. 
Emerson, The Rhodora. 


Rhodorez (r6-d0’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. (Don, 1834), 
ς Rhodora + -cx.| <A tribe of plants of the 
family Lricacex. In the system of Bentham 
and Hooker it includes 16 genera, chiefly of 
northern regiors and mountains, often very 
showy in blossom, as in the genera Rhododen- 
dron, Kalmia, Ledum, and Rhodothamnus. It 
is practically equivalent to the subfamily 
Rhododendroideze of Engler and Prantl. See 
Ithodora. 

rhodosperm (rd’d6-spérm), π.  [< Rhodosper- 
mezx.| An individual alga of the class Rhodo- 
spermee. 

Rhodospermez (r6-do-spér’mé-é), n. pl. [NIL. 
(Harvey), < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + σπέρµα, seed.] A 
name employed by Harvey for the red or pur- 
ple alge, which are now placed under Agardh’s 
older name Lloridez. 

ο... (rd-dd-spér’min), n. [< Gr. ῥόδον, 
rose, σπέρµα, seed, + -in2.] Crystalloids of 
proteid bodies found in the Floridex, forming 
the red coloring matter. 

Rhodosporez (r6-d6-sp6’ré-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + σπόρος, seed, + -ex.] Same as 
Rhodospermee. 

Rhodostaurotict (r6’d6-st4-rot’ik), a. [Intend- 
ed as a translation into Gr. form of Iosicrucian; 
< Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + σταυρός, 61088, + -otic. Cf. 


Gr. σταυρωτικός, crossed, cruciform.] Rosicru- 


cian. 
Outis,... 
The good old hermit, that was said to dwell 
Here in the forest without trees, that built 
The castle in the air, where all the bretheren 
Rhodostaurotic live. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Fortunate Isles. 


Rhodostethia (r6-d6-sté’thi-i), mn. [NL. (Μαο- 
gillivray, 1842), < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + στῆθος, the 
breast.]| A genus of Laridez, so called from the 
rose-tint of the breast, unique in the family in 
having the tail cuneate; the wedge-tailed gulls. 
Ross’s rosy gull, R. rosea, is the only species, inhabiting the 
arctic regions. It was long regarded as one of the rarest 
of birds, but has lately been found abundantly on the 
arctic coastof Alaska. It is white, rose-tinted, with black 
collar, wing-tips, and bill, red feet, and pearl-blue man- 
tle; the length is 14 inches. Also called Rossia. See cut 
in next cohimn. : 

Rhodothamnus (r6-d6-tham’nus), η. [NL. 
(Reichenbach, 1827), ¢ Gr. ῥόόον, rose, + θάμνος, 





rhomb 








Rosy or Wedge-tailed Gull (Rhodostethta rosea). 


bush.] A genus of small shrubs of the family 
Ericacez and tribe Phyllodocez. Itis characterized 
by having a wheel-shaped corolla and ten long stamens, 
and terminal, solitary, and long-peduncled flowers. The 
only species, R. Chamecistus, is a native of the Alps and 
Siberia. It is a low branching shrub with scattered 
short-petioled leaves, which are elliptical-lanceolate, en- 
tire, evergreen, and shining. It bears rose-colored flowers, 
large for the size of the plant, with spreading and curving 
stamens, the long slender peduncles and the calyx glan- 
dular-hairy. The whole plant in habit and flower resem- 
bles an azalea. The fruit is an erect five-furrowed globose 
capsule. Sometimes called ground-cistus, translating the 


specific name. 

rhodotilite (r6-dot’i-lit), n. [< Gr. ῥόδον, rose, 
+ τίλος, down, + -ite2.]| A mineral found at 
Pajsberg in Sweden, having the same compo- 
sition as inesite. 

Rhodymenia (r6-di-mé’ni-ii),n. [NL. (Greville, 
1830), < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + ὑμήν, membrane: see 
hymen2,] A genus of marine alge of the sub- 
class Floridea, giving its name to the family 
Rhodymeniacee (which see for characters). 
See dulse, dillisk. : ? 

Rhodymeniacez (r0-di-mé-ni-a’sé-6), . [νά 
[NL., < Rhodymenia + -acezx.] A family of Πο- 


rideous seaweeds of purplish or blood-red color. 
The hold-fast is disk-like or branched, much matted ; the 
frond, which is composed of polygonal cells, is either 
leafy or filiform, and much branched, never articulate. 
The species are widely dispersed. Jthodymenia palmata, 
or dulse, is a well-known example. Many of the species 
of the family are used in the East as ingredients in soups, 
jellies, etc., and as substitutes for glue. One of them is 
the agar-agar of the Chinese. 


rheadic (ré-ad’ik), a. [< NL. Rhawas (Rhead-) 
(see def.) (< Gr. ῥοιάς (pocad-), a kind of poppy) 
+ -ic.] Contained in or derived from the pop- 


py Papaver Rheas.—Rheadic acid, one of the color- 
ing principles in the petals of Papaver Rheas. 


rheadine (ré’a-din), n. [< rhead(ic) + -ine®.] A 
erystallizable alkaloid (ΟοιΠοιΝΟρ) found in 
Papaver Rheas. It is non-poisonous. 

rheeagenine (ré-aj’e-nin),n. [< NL. Rheas (see 
rheadic) + -gen + -ine2.] A base, isomeric 
with rheadine, found in acidified solutions of 
rheadine. 

rhomb (romb), ”. [< OF. rhombe, F. rhombe = 
Sp. It. rombo = Pg. rhombo, < L. rhombus, ML. 
also rhumbus, rumbus, a magician’s circle, a 
kind of fish, in LL. a rhomb in geometry, ML. 
also a point of the compass, « Gr. ῥόμ- 
βος, ῥύμβος, a spinning-top or -wheel, a 
magie wheel, a spinning or whirling 
motion, also a rhomb in geometry, a 
lozenge, « ῥέμβειν, revolve, totter, na- 
salized form of ῥέπειν, sink, fall, be un- 
steady. Doublet of rhumb, rumb.] 1. 
In geom., an oblique-angled equilateral Ἀλοπὸ. 
parallelogram; a quadrilateral figure whose 
sides are equal, and the opposite sides paral- 
lel, but the angles unequal, two being obtuse 
and two acute. 
See how in warlike muster they appear, 
In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 
Milton, P. R., iii. 309. 
2. In erystal., a solid bounded by six equal and 
similar rhombic pie ; a rhombohedron.— 8. 
Τη zo0l., a pair of semirhombs forming a rhom- 
bic figure, as certain plates of cystic crinoids. 
—4, A material circle. πω] 
That swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb suppos’d, 
Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night; which needs not thy belief 
If earth, industrious of herself, fetch day 
Travelling east, and with her part averse 


From the sun’s beam meet night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton, P. L., viii. 134. 


Fresnel’s rhomb, a rhomb of crown-glass, so cut that 
a ray of light entering one of its faces at right angles shall 
emerge at right angles at the opposite face, after under- 


rhomb 


going within the rhomb, at its outer faces, two total re- 
flections. It is used to produce a ray circularly polarized, 
which becomes plane-polarized again on being transmitted 
through a second Fresnel’s rhomb.— Pectinated rhomb, 
in crinoids, a hydrospire. 

rhombarsenite (rom-bir’se-nit), ». [< Gr. 
ῥόμβος, rhomb, + E. arsenite.) Same as clau- 
detite. 

rhombi, ». Plural of rhombus. 

rhombic (rom’bik), a. [= F. rhombique; as 
rhomb + -ἶο.] 1. Having the figure of arhomb. 
— 2. In zodl., approaching the form of a rhomb 
or diamond, usually with the angles a little 
rounded.—8. In ecrystal., often used as an 
equivalent of orthorhombic: as, the rhombic 
pyroxenes (that is, those crystallizing in the 
orthorhombie system).—4, In bot., oval, but 
somewhat angular at the sides.— Longitudinal- 
ly rhombic, having, as a rhomb, the longer diameter 
in a postero-anterior direction. — Rhombic dodecahe- 
dron, octahedron, etc. See the nouns.—Rhombic py- 


roxenes. See pyroxene.—Transversely rhombic, hav- 
ing the longer diameter of the rhomb across the length of 


the body or organ. 

rhombical (rom’bi-kal),a. [< rhombic + -al.] 
Same as rhombic. b πρι 

rhombicosidodecahedron (rom-bi’k0-si-do’- 
dek-a-hé’dron),n. [< Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, rhom- 
bus, + εἶκοσι, twenty, +. δωδεκάεδρον, a dodeca- 
hedron. Cf. icosidodecahedron.] A solid havy- 
ing sixty-two faces—twelve belonging to the 
regular dodecahedron, twenty to the icosahe- 
dron, and thirty to the semi-regular triacontahe- 
dron. Among the thirteen Archimedean solids there are 
two such solids: one, usually so called, has its dodecahe- 
dral faces pentagonal, its icosahedral faces triangular, and 
its triacontahedral faces square; while the other has the do- 
decahedral faces decagons, the icosahedral faces hexagons, 
and the triacontahedral faces squares. The latter is com- 


monly called a truncated icosidodecahedron, a misleading 
designation. 


rhombicuboctahedron (rom’bi-ki-bok-ta-hé’- 
dron),”. [< Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + κύβος, cube, 
+ ὀκτάεδρον, neut. of ὀκτάεδρος, eight-sided (see 
octahedron).| A solid having twenty-six faces, 
formed by the surfaces of the coaxial cube, oc- 
tahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron. Among 
the thirteen Archimedean solids there are two such solids: 
one, usually so called, has the cubic and dodecahedral 
faces squares, and the octahedral faces triangles; while the 
other has the cubic faces octagons, the octahedral faces 
hexagons, and the dodecahedral faces.squares. The latter 
is commonly called a truncated cuboctahedron, a mislead- 


ing designation. 
rhombiform (rom’bi-férm), a. [< L. rhombus, 
rhomb, + forma, form.] Shaped like arhomb; 


rhombic; rhomboid. In entom., noting parts which 

are of the same thickness throughout, the horizontal 

nents. being a rhomb: as, rhombiform joints of the an- 
nne. 


Rhombigena (rom-bij’e-ni), π. pl. [NL.] A 
variant of Rhombogena. 

rhombo-atloideus (rom’bo-at-loi’dé-us), ».; pl. 
rhombo-atloidei (-i). [< Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + 
NL. atl(as) (see atlas1, 3) + -oideus.] A mus- 
cular slip, occasionally arising from one or two 
lower cervical or upper dorsal spines, and in- 
serted into the transverse process of the atlas. 

Rhombochirus (rom-b6-ki’rus), ». [NL. (Gill, 
1863),< Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + χεῖρ, hand (with ref. 
to the pectoral fin).] A genus of Echeneididz or 
remoras, differing from Remora in the structure 





Rhombochirus osteochtr. 


of the pectoral fins, which are short and broad, 
somewhat rhombic in outline, and with flat, 
stiff, partially ossifiedrays. There is but one species, 
R. osteochir (so named from the bony pectoral rays), oc- 
curring from the West Indies to Cape Cod. 

rhomboceele (rom’b6-sél), π. [< NL. rhombo- 
celia.) Same as rhombocelia. Wilder, N. Y. 
Med. Jour., March 21, 1885, p. 326. 

rhombocelia (rom-b9-s6’li-ii), ».; pl. rhombo- 
celiz (-6). [NL., <Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + κοιλία, 
cavity: see celia.) The sinus rhomboidalis 
of the myelon: a dilatation of the cavity of 
the spinal cord in the sacral region. This is a 
sort of ventricle, or enlargement of the hollow of the 
primitively tubular spinal cord, observable in many verte- 
brate embryos, representing to some extent the compli- 
cated and persistent system of ventricles in the oppo- 
site end of the same neural axis; but it is not often well 
marked in adults. It is most notable and persistent in 
birds, in which class it φον] the figure which has sug- 
gested the term sinus rhomboidalis and its later synonym 
rhomboceelia or rhomboceele, applied conformably with a 
recent system of naming the several coeliz of the cerebro- 
spinal axis. See cut under protovertebra. 

rhombocelian (rom-b6-sé’li-an), a. [< rhombo- 
celia + -an.] Pertaining to the rhomboceelia, 
or having its characters. 


Thomboid (rom’boid), a. and n. 
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Rhomboganoidei (rom’b6-ga-noi’dé-i), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + NL. Ganoidei.] 
An order of fishes: same as Ginglymodi. 

rhombogen (rom’bo-jen), ». [ς NL. rhombo- 
genus: see rhombogenous.| The adult form of 
Dicyema which gives rise to infusoriform em- 
bryos: one of the phases or stages of anematoid 
embryo: distinguished from nematogen. 

Rhombogena (rom-boj’e-nii),.pl. [NL.,neut. 
pl. of rhombogenus : see rhombogenous.] Those 
Dicyemida which give rise to infusoriform em- 
bryos. See cut under Dicyema. 

rhombogenic (rom-b6-jen’ik), a. [< rhombo- 
ρολά + -ic.] Same as rhombogenous. 

rhombogenous (rom-boj’e-nus), a@ [ς NL. 
rhombogenus, ς Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + -γενής, pro- 
ducing: see-gen.] Producing infusoriform em- 
bryos, as a dicyemid ; having the character of 
a rhombogen. 

rhombohedral (rom-b6-hé’dral), a. [«< rhombo- 
hedron + -al.] 1. In geom., of or pertaining 
to arhombohedron; having forms derived from 
the rhombohedron.—2. In erystal., relating to 
a system of forms of which the rhombohedron 
is taken as the type. They are embraced in the 
rhombohedral division of the hexagonal sys- 
tem. See hexagonal.—Rhombohedral carbonates, 
the isomorphous group of the native carbonates of calcium 
(calcite), of magnesium (magnesite), of iron (siderite), of 
manganese (rhodochrosite), of zinc (smithsonite), and the 
intermediate compounds, as the double carbonate of cal- 
cium and magnesium (dolomite), etc. These all crystal- 
lize in rhombohedrons and related forms with closely 


similar angles, the angle of the cleavage rhombohedron 


ranging from 105° to 107}°.—Rhombohedral tetarto- 
he m. See tetartohedrism. 


rhombohedrally (rom-b6-hé’ dral-i), adv. 
rhombohedral form; as a rhombohedron. 
It [nordenskjoldite] crystallizes rhombohedrally with 
@:ec = 1: 0.8221, and is tabular in habit. 
American Naturalist, XXIV. 364. 
rhombohedric (rom-b9-hé’drik), a. [« rhom- 
bohedron + -ic.] Same as rhombohedral. Lom- 
mel, Light (trans.), p. 290. 
rhombohedron (rom-b6-hé’dron),”. [< Gr. ῥόμ- 
foc, rhomb, + édpa, base. ] In geom.and 
crystal., a solid bounded by six rhom- | 
bie planes. In crystallography a rhom- j, 
bohedron is usually regarded as a hemihedral ' 


Τη a 


| 

| 
form of the double hexagonal pyramid. It may | | 
be obtuse or acute, according as the terminal i 
angle—that is, the angle | 


over oneof the edges which 
meet in the vertex—is 


iH 
Hi 


greater or less than 90°. 
1 


| 





*‘Rhombohedrons. 1, obtuse; 2, 3, acute. 


[= OF. rhom- 
boide, F. rhomboide = Sp. It. romboide = Pg. 
rhomboide, < L. rhomboides, « Gr. ῥομβοειδής, 
rhomboid-shaped, < ῥόμβος, rhomb, + εἶδος, 
form.] I, a. Having a form like or approach- 
ing that of a rhomb; having the shape of a 
rhomboid (see ΤΙ., 1); rhomboidal. Specifically — 
(a) In anat., rhombiform, as a muscle or ligament; per- 
taining to the rhomboidei or rhomboideum. (0) In bot., 
imperfectly rhombic with obtuse angles, as some leaves, — 


Rhomboid ligament. Same as rhomboideum.—Rhom- 
boid muscle. Same as rhomboideus. 


ΤΙ. πα. 1. In geom., a quadrilateral figure 
whose opposite sides and angles are equal, but 
which is neither equilateral 
nor equiangular; a non-equi- 
lateral oblique  parallelo- 
gram.— 2, In erystal., 2 solid 
having a rhomboidal form sana dake 
with three axes of uncqual lengths, two of which 
are at right angles to each other, while the third 
is so inclined as to be perpendicular to one of 
the two axes, and oblique to the other.—3. In 
anat., a rhomboideus. 

rhomboidal (rom-boi’dal), a. [=F. rhomboidal 
= Sp. It. romboidale ; as rhomboid + -al.] Hav- 
ing the shape of a rhomboid. 

A rhomb of Iceland spar, a solid bounded by six equal 


and similar rhomboidal surfaces whose sides are parallel. 
Brewster, Treatise on Optics, ii. 22. 


Rhomboidal fossa, the fourth ventricle of the brain.— 


Rhomboidal porgy. See yorgy.—Rhomboidal sinus, 
the fourth ventricle, 


rhomboidea, η. Plural of rhomboideum. 

rhomboidei, . Plural of rhomboideus. 

rhomboides (rom-boi’des), κ. [< L. rhomboi- 
des, < Gr. ῥομβοειδές, neut. of ῥομβοειδής, rhom- 
boid-shaped: see rhomboid.] 1. A rhomboid. 
[ Rare. ] 





Rhopalodinidze 


See them under sail in all their lawn and sarcenet, with 
a geometrical rhomboides upon their heads. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng,, ff. 
2+. [cap.] [NL.] Anold genus offishes. Klein, 
1745.—3. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of mollusks. 
De Blainville, 1824. 

rhomboideum (rom-boi’dé-um), .; pl. rhom- 
boidea (-i). [NL.: see rhomboid.] In anat., the 
ligament which unites the sternal end of the 
clavicle with the cartilage of the first rib; the 
rhomboid ligament: so called from its rhombic 
form in man. 

rhomboideus (rom-boi’dé-us), ».; pl. rhom- 
boidei (-1). [NL. (se. musculus, muscle): see 
rhomboid.| Either of two muscles, major and 
minor, which connect the last cervical vertebra 
and several upper dorsal vertebre with the 


vertebral border of the scapula.— Rhomboideus 
occipitalis, an additional muscle sometimes found run- 
ning parallel with the rhomboideus minor, from the scap- 
ula to the occipital bone. 


rhomb-solid (romb’sol’id), η. 
ated by the revolution of a rhomb on a diago- 
nal. It consists of two equal right cones joined 
at their bases. 

rhomb-spar (romb’spiir), π. A variety of dolo- 
mite occurring in rhombohedral crystals. 

rhombus (rom’bus), ”.; pl. rhombi (-bi). [L.: 
see rhomb.] 1. Sameas rhomb.—2. [cap.] An 
obsolete constellation, near the south pole.—3. 
[Ν1,.] Inichth.: (a) [cap.] A genus of Stroma- 
teidz, which is allied to Stromateus. Lacépéde, 
1800. (b) The Linnean specific name of the 
turbot (as Pleuronectes rhombus), and later 
[cap.] a generic name of the same (as Rhom- 
bus maximus), and of various other flatfishes 
now assigned to different genera. Cuvier, 1817. 

rhonchal (rong’kal), a. [< rhonchus + -al.] 
Relating or pertaining to rhonchus.—Rhonchal 
fremitus, a vibration or thrill felt in palpating the chest- 


wall when there is mucus or other secretion in the bron- 
chial tubes or a cavity. 


rhonchial (rong’ki-al), a. Same as rhonchal. 
rhonchisonant (rong’ki-sd-nant), a. [< LL. 
rhonchisonus, snorting (said of the rhinoceros), 
< L. rhonchus, a snoring, snorting, + sonare, 
sound: see sonant.|] Snorting. [Rare.] πρ. 
Dict. 
rhonchus (rong’kus), n. [= F. rhoncus = Sp. 
Pg. ronco, < L. rhonchus, ς Gr. Ἀῤόγχος, ῥέγχος, 
rop. ῥέγκος, @ snoring, snorting,  ῥέγκειν, rarely 
ον, snore, snort.] A τᾶ]ο, usually a bron- 
chial or cavernous rale.—Cavernous rhonchus, a 
cavernous rale.— Cavernulous rhonchus, a small caver- 


nous rale.—Rhonchus sibilans, a sibilant rale.—Rhon- 
chus sonorus, 8 sonorous rale. 


rhone (ron), ». An erroneous spelling of rone?. 

rhopalic ope. Oh a. [=F. rhopalique, < LL. 
rhopalicus, < Gr. ῥοπαλικός, lit. like a club (in- 
ης ee in size from one end to the 
other), ἐν πλαν (> ML. rhopalum), a club, « ῥέ- 
πει», incline.] In anc. pros., noting a hexame- 
ter in which each succeeding word contains 
one syllable more than that preceding it. Also 
spelled ropalic. 

Rhopalocera (r6-pa-los’e-rii), n. pl. [NL. (Bois- 
duval, 1840), neut. pl. of rhopalocerus: see rho- 
palocerous.| One of twosuborders of Lepidop- 
tera, characterized by the clubbed or knobbed 
antennx (whence the name); the butterflies, or 
diurnal lepidopterous insects: contrasted with 
Heterocera, the nocturnal lepidopterous insects, 
or moths. In afew exceptional cases the antenne are 
filiform, pectinate, or otherwise modified. The wings are 
elevated when at rest, and there is no bristle connecting 
the two wings of the same side. The larve are very vari- 
able, but are generally not hairy, and never spin cocoons. 
Many families are recognized, including the Nymphalida, 
Erycinidz (or Lemoniidz), Lycenidz, Papilionida, 
Hesperiid2, Parnassiideg, Pieridez, Libytheidz, Megathy- 
midz, Riodinida, Lymnadid2, ete. The species are 
estimated at 7,000. About 460 species inhabit Europe, 
while about 650 are known in America north of Mexico. 

rhopaloceral (r6-pa-los’e-ral), a. [« rhopalo- 
cer-ous + -al.] Same as rhopalocerous. 


A wealth of illustration to which rhopaloceral literature 
was hitherto a stranger. Athenzum, No. 3141, p. 19. 


rhopalocerous (r6-pa-los’e-rus),@. [<¢NL. rho- 
palocerus, < Gr. ῥόπαλον, aclub, + κέρας, ahorn.] 
Having elubbed antenne, as a butterfly; of or 
pertaining to the Rhopalocera, or having their 
characters. 

Rhopalodina (r6”pa-l6-di’ni), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ῥόπαλον, a club, + -d- (meaningless) + -ina.] 
The only genus of Rhopalodinidz. R. lageni- 
formis is the only species. J. EH. Gray, 1848. 

Rhopalodinide (r6’ pa-l6-din’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Rhopalodina + -ide.| <A family of diccious 
tetrapneumonous holothurians, represented by 


the genus Rhopalodina. They have separate sexes, 
four water-lungs or respiratory trees, a lageniform body 


A solid gener- 


Rhopalodinide 


with the mouth and anus at the same end of it, five 
oral and five anal ambulacra, ten oral tentacles and cal- 
careous plates, ten anal papille and plates, and two-rowed 
pedicels. They are sometimes called sea-gourds. 


Rhopalodon (r6-pal’6-don), π. [NL., < Gr. ῥύ- 
παλον, a club, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) -- E. tooth.] A 
genus of fossil theromorphous reptiles from 
the Permian of Russia, based on remains ex- 
hibiting serrated club-shaped teeth. 

Rhopalonema (r6’pa-l6-né’mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ῥόπαλον, a club, + νήμα, a thread.] <A notable 
genus of trachymedusans of the family Trachy- 
nematide, represented by such species as 0. 
velatum of the Mediterranean. Gegenbaur. 

rhotacise, υ. i. See rhotacize. 

rhotacism (r6’ta-sizm),. [= F. rhotacisme, < 
LL. rhotacismus, < LGr. "ῥωτακισμός, ¢ ῥωτακίζειν, 
rhotacize: see rhotacize.] 1. Toofrequent use 
of r.—2. Erroneous pronunciation of r; utter- 
ance of r with vibration of the uvula. 

Neither the Spaniards nor Portuguese retain in their 
speech that strong Rhotacism which they denoted by the 
ouble rr, and which Camden and Fuller notice as pecu- 
liar to the people of Carlton in Leicestershire. 
Southey, The Doctor, ccxxiii. 
3. Conversion of another sound, as 6, into r. 
That too many exceptions to the law of rhotacism in 
Latin exist has been felt by many scholars, but no one has 
ventured a theory that would explain them en masse. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 492. 
Also spelled rotacism. 

rhotacize (r6’ta-siz), υ. i.; pret. and pp. rhota- 
cized, ppr. rhotacizing. [< LGr. ῥωτακίζειν, make 
overmuch or wrong use of r, « ῥῶ, rho, the let- 
ter p, r. Cf. iotacism.] 1. To use r too fre- 
quently.— 2. To make wrong use of 7; pro- 
nounce r with vibration of the uvula instead of 
the tip of the tongue.—3. To convert other 
sounds, as s, into r; substitute r in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Latin, Umbrian, and other rhotacizing dialects. 
The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 82. 
Also spelled rhotacise, rotacize, rotacise. 

rhubarb (ré’birb), n. and a. [Early mod E. 
also rheubarb, reubarbe, rubarbe, rewbarbe; <OF. 
rubarbe, reobarbe, rheubarbe, reubarbare, F. rhu- 
barbe = Pr. reubarba = Cat. riubarbarro = Sp. 
ruibarbo = Pg. reubarbo, ruibarbo = It. reobar- 
baro, rabarbaro, formerly rabbarbaro = D. ra- 
barber = G. rhabarber = Dan. Sw. rabarber 
(Turk. rubds), < ML. rheubarbarum, rhubarba- 
rum, also reubarbarum, for rheum barbarum, < 
Gr. pjov βάρβαρον, rhubarb, pjov, rhubarb (ῥήον, 
ML. rheum, being appar. a deriv. or orig. an adj. 
form of ‘Pda, the Rha, or Volga river, whence 
rhubarb was also called rha Ponticum, ‘ Pontic 
rha’ (see rhapontic), and rha barbarum, ‘ barbar- 
ous (i. ο. foreign) rha’): see rha, Rhewm?, and 
barbarous. ] é n. 1. The general name for 
plants of the genus Rheum, especially for spe- 
cies affording the drug rhubarb and the culinary 


herb of that name. The specific source of the offi- 
cinal rhubarb was in question; but it is now practically 











Medicinal Rhubarb ( Rhew officinale), 


settled that R. officinale is one of the probably several spe- 
cies which yield it. &. palmatum, Rk. Rhaponticum, and 
R. leucorrhizon also have some claims. It is produced 
on the high table-lands of western China and eastern Ti- 
bet, and formerly reached the western market by the way 
of Russia and Turkey, being named accordingly. Itisnow 
obtained from China by sea (Chinese rhubarb), but is more 
mixed in quality, from lack of the rigorous Russian in- 
spection. Various species, especially R. Rhaponticum 
and R. palmatum, have been grown in England and else- 
where in Europe for the root, but the product is inferior, 
from difference either of species or of conditions. The 
common garden rhubarb is R. Rhaponticum and its varie- 
ties. It is native from the Volga to central Asia, and was 
introduced into England about 1573. Its leaves were 
early used as a pot-herb, but the now common use of its 
tender acidulous leafstalks as a spring substitute for fruit 
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in making tarts, pies, etc., is only of recent date. At 
tempts to use it as a wine-plant have not been specially 
successful. Some other species have a similar acid quality. 
From their stature and huge leaves, various rhubarbs pro- 
duce striking scenic effects, especially R. Hmodi, the Ne- 
pal rhubarb, which grows 5 feet high and has wrinkled 
leaves veined with red; and still more the better-formed 
R. officinale. A finer and most remarkable species is 
R. nobile, the Sikhim rhubarb, which presents a conical 
tower of imbricating foliage a yard or more high, the ample 
shining-green root-leaves passing into large straw-colored 
bracts which conceal beautiful pink stipules and small 
green flowers. The root is very long, winding among the 
rocks. This plant is not easily cultivated. 

2. The root of any medicinal rhubarb, or some 
preparation of it. Rhubarb is amuch-prized remedy, 
remarkable as combining a cathartic with an astringent 
effect, the latter succeeding the former. It is also tonic 
and stomachic. It is administered in substance or in va- 
rious preparations. 

The patient that doth determine to receiue a little Rheu- 
barb suffereth the bitternesse it leaueth in the throte for 
the profite it doth him against his feuer. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 242. 


What rhubarb, cyme, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 55. 
3. The leafstalks of the garden rhubarb οο]- 


lectively ; pie-plant.—Bog-rhubarb. See Petasites. 
— Compound powder of rhubarb. See powder.—False 
rhubarb, Thalictrum flavum.— Monk’s rhubarb, the 
patience-dock, Rumex Patientia, probably from the use of 
its root like rhubarb ; also, a species of meadow-rue, T'ha- 
lictrum flavum.— Poor man’s rhubarb, Thalictrum fla- 
vum. 


II.+ a. Resembling rhubarb; bitter. 


But with your rubarbe words ye must contend 
To grieue me worse. 
Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, xiv. 


rhubarbativet, a. [A comic alteration of F. 
(visage) rébarbatif, cross (face).] Cross; sour. 
A man were better to lye vnder the hands of a Hang- 


man than one of your rhubarbatiue faces. 
Dekker, Match Me in London, iii. 


rhubarby (ré’biirb-i), a. [«< rhubarb + -y1.] 
Like rhubarb; containing, or in some way quali- 
fied by, rhubarb. 

rhumb, rumb (rumb or rum), π. [Formerly 
also rhume, roomb, roumb, roumbe; prob. < OF. 
rhomb, rumb, rhombe, a point of the compass, 
ς Sp. rumbo, a course, point of the compass, = 
Pg. rumbo, rumo, a ship’s course (quarto do 
rumo, a point of the compass), = It. rombo, «1.. 
rhombus, a magician’s circle, a rhombus, < Gr. 
ῥόμβος, & spinning-top, a magic wheel, a whirl- 
ing motion, a rhomb in geometry: see rhomb. ] 


1. A vertical circle of the celestial sphere. So 
says Hutton; but if so, it is difficult to understand how 
Kepler (Epitom. Astron., ii. 10), in order to explain def. 2, 
is driven to the trapezoidal figure of the points on the 
compass-card, 


2. A point of the compass, a thirty-second 
part of the circle of the horizon, 11° 15’ in 
azimuth.—8. The course of a ship constantly 
moving at the same angle to its meridian; a 
rhumb-line. 

rhumb-line (rumb’lin), n. The curve described 
upon the terrestrial spheroid by a ανν sailing 
on one course—that is, always in the same 
direction relatively to the north point. For long 
courses, especially in high latitudes, the rhumb-line is not 
the shortest or geodetical line, which is substantially a 
great circle; for the rhumb-line evidently goes round and 
round the pole, approximating to the equiangular spiral. 
Also called loxodromic curve. 

rhumb-sailing (rumb’sa’ling), n. In navig., 
the course of a vessel when she keeps on the 
rhumb-line which passes through the place of 
departure and the place of destination. See 
sailing. 

rhumet, ”. 


See rhumb. 





Branch of Poison-ivy (Rus Toxtcodendron\ with Male Flowers. 
a, male flower; 3, fruits. 


Rhynchea 


Rhus (rus),n. [NL.(Tournefort, 1700),< L. rhus, 


€ Gr. povc, sumac.] A genus of shrubs and 
trees of the family Anacardiaceez, the cashew- 
nut family, type of the tribe Rhoidex, charac- 
terized by flowers with from four to ten 
stamens, a solitary ovule pendulous from a 
basilar stalk, a small four- to six-cleft calyx, 
and four to six imbricated petals unchanged 
after flowering. The leaves are pinnate, one- 
to three-foliolate, or sometimes simple; the 
flowers are small, in axillary or terminal pani- 
cles; the fruit is a small compressed drupe. 
The plant often abounds in a caustic poisonous juice and 
sometimes exudes a varnish. There are about 120 spe- 
cies, found throughout subtropical and warm climates, 
but infrequent in the tropics. They are especially abun- 
dant at the Cape of Good Hope, also in eastern Asia; 
4 species are found in southern Europe, a few in the 
East Indies and the Andes, and 18 in the United States. 
Several species, some useful for tanning, are known as 
sumac. (For poisonous American species, see poison-tvy, 
poison-oak.) R. vernicifera is the Japanese lacquer-tree 
or varnish-tree. (See lacquer-tree.) The kindred black- 
varnish tree is of the genus Melanorrhea. R. succedanea 
is the Japanese wax-tree. ΠΜ. semialata bears the Chinese 
galls. R. integrifolia, though often but a shrub, is the 
local “mahogany” in Lower California, See cut in pre- 
ceding column. 


rhusma (rus’mi), ». [Also rusma; origin un- 
known.] A depilatory composed of lime, or- 
iment, and water, and called in the United 
tates Dispensatory ‘‘Atkinson’s depilatory.” 


It is used not only for removing superfluous human hair, 
but also to some extent in tanning and tawing for remov- 


ing hair trom skins. 

rhyacolite (ri-ak’6-lit), . [< Gr. ῥύαξ (ῥυακ-), 
a stream (< ῥεῖν, flow), + λίθος, a stone.] A 
name given to the glassy feldspar (orthoclase) 
from Monte Somma in Italy. Also spelled 
ryacolite. 

Rhyacophila (ri-a-kof’i-li), m. [NL., < Gr. ῥύαξ 
(ῥυακ-), a stream, + φιλεῖν, love.] The typical 
genus of Rhyacophilide. 

Rhyacophilide (r1’a-ko-fil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Rhyacophila + -idz.] A family of trichopter- 
ous insects (caddis-flies), typified by the genus 
Rhyacophila. The larve inhabit fixed stone cases in 
torrents, and the pups are inclosed in a silken cocoon. 
The forms are numerous, and are mostly European. 


μπα (ri-a-kof’i-lus),. [NL. (Kaup, 
1829), < Gr. ῥύαξ (ῥυακ-), a stream, + φιλεῖν, 
love.]| A genus of Scolopacide, belonging to the 
totanine section, having a slender bill little 
longer than the head and grooved to beyond the 
middle, legs comparatively short, a moderate 
basal web between the outer and middle toes, 
the plumage dark-colored above with small 
whitish spots, and the tail rounded, fully barred 
with black and white; the green sandpijpers or 


solitary tattlers. The green sandpiper of Europe, R. 
ochropus, isthe type. The similar American species is R. 






Solitary Sandpiper (Rkyacophilus solitarius). 


solitarius, commonly called the solitary sandpiper, abun- 
dant about pools and in wet woods and fields throughout 
the greater part of the United States. It is 8} inches long 
and 16 in extent of wings. 


rhyme, rhymeless, ete. See rimel, ete. 

Rhynchzea (ring-ke’a), . [NI. (Cuvier, 1817), 
also Rhynchea, Rynchea, Rynchea, Rynchea; 
prop. Rhynchena (Gloger, 1849), < LGr. pty- 
χαινα, with a large snout, < Gr. ῥύγλος, snout, 


a co tet 7 i 
Sere |. ‘I 


a 


South American Painted Snipe (Rhynchxa semicollarts 


Khynchea 
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muzzle (of swine, dogs, ete.), also a beak, bill Rhynchocetus (ring-k6-sé’tus), n. [NL. (Esch- 


(of birds), « ῥύζειν, growl, snarl; cf. L. rugire, 
roar, bray, rumble: see rut?.] 1. A peculiar 
genus of Scolopacide, having the plumage high- 
ly variegated in both sexes, and the windpipe 
of the female singularly convoluted; the paint- 


ed snipes. The female is also larger and handsomer than 
the male, to whom the duty of incubation is relegated. 
There are 4 widely distributed species—R. capensis of 
Africa, R. bengalensis of Asia, R. australis of Australia, and 
R. semicollaris of South America. More properly called 
by the prior name Rostratula. 
2. A genus of dipterous insects. Zettersiedt, 
1842. 
rhynchean (ring-k6é’an), a. andn. [< Rhyn- 
chea + -απ.] I, a. In ornith., pertaining to 
the or Rhynchea. 

Il, x. A snipe of the genus Rhynchea. 

Also rhynchean. 
Rhynchena (ring-ké’ni), 1. An emended form 
of Rhynchzxa. Gloger, 1849. 


Rhynchenus (ring-ké’nus),n. [NL. (Fabricius, ,chocela ; a nemertean. 
1801), < Gr. ῥύγχαινα, with a large snout: see rhynchocele (ring’k6-sél), a. 


Ehynchza.| A genus of coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family of snout-beetles or Cur- 
culionide, having twelve-jointed antenne. 

Rhynchaspis (ring-kas’pis), ». 


ῥύγχος, snout, + ἀσπίς, a shield.] A genus of Rhynchocyon (ring-kos’i-on), n. 


Anatide; the shovelers: same as Spatula. 
Leach, 1824. 
Rhynchea, ». See Rhynchea. 
rhynchean, α. απᾶ π. See rhynchzan. 
Rhyncheta (ring-ké’ti), ». [NL., for *Rhyn- 
chocheta, < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + χαίτη, mane, 
cilium.] The typical genus of Rhynchetide, 
containing free naked forms with only one ten- 
tacle, as £. cyclopum, an epizoic species. 
Rhynchetide (ring-ket’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., « 
Rhyncheta + -idz.| Afamily of suctorialtentac- 
uliferous infusorians, represented by the genera 
Rhyncheta and Urnula, illoricate or loricate, with 
one or two tentacles and of parasitic habit. 
Rhynchites (ring-ki’téz), n. (NL. (Herbst, 
1796), < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout.] A genus of weevils, 
typical of the family Rhynchitidz, having the 
pygidium exposed and the elytra with strix of 
punctures. It is a large and wide-spread genus, com- 
prising about 75 species, and represented in all parts of 
the world except in Polynesia. They are of a coppery- 
bronze, bluish, or greenish color, and are found upon the 
flowers and leaves ofshrubs. ‘Thirteen species are known 
in the United States. R. bacchus is a handsome European 
species, which does great damage to the vine. 
Rhynchitide (ring-kit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Le 
Conte, 1874), < Rhynchites + -idz.] A family of 
rhynchophorous beetles or weevils, having the 
labrum wanting and the mandibles flat and 
toothed on inner and outer sides. Itis asmall 
but rather widely distributed group. 
sh ynchoadelia. (ring-kob-del’&), π. [NIL. 
(Bloch and Schneider, 1801),< Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, 
+ βδέλλα, leech.] A genus of opisthomous 
fishes, typical of the family Rhynchobdelloidet. 


Rhynchoceela (ring-k6-sé’li), n. pl. 


rhynchocelan (ring-k6-sé’lan), 


rhynchodont (ring’k9-dont), a. 


richt, 1849), < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + κῆτος, a 
whale: see cetaccous.] A genus of odontocete 
cetaceans; the toothed whales. See Ziphius. 
[NL., « 
Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + κοῖλος, hollow.] A phy- 
lum of the animal kingdom con- 
sisting of the class Nemertini; 
the nemerteans: it is sometimes 
regarded as an order of Platy- 


helminthes. The name was contrasted 
with Dendrocela and Rhabdocela, the 
nemerteans being included under T’urbel- 
laria, from which they are now generally 
excluded. See also figure of Tetrastemma 
under Proctucha, and cut under Pilidiuwm. 





α. απά π. [ς Rhynchocela + -απ.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Rhyn- 
chocela ; nemertean. 

I. n. A member of the Rhyn- 


Fore End of 
Everted Frontal 
Proboscis of Τε- 
trastemma,one 
of the Riyncho- 


cela, showin 
νι Of Talus civic 
or pertaining to the Rhynchocela ; and the reserve 
nemertean. gy 
rhynchocelous (ring-k0-sé’lus), a. Same as 
[NL., < Gr. _rhynchocelan. 
(NL. (W. 


Peters, 1847), < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + Kkvor, dog. ] 
The typical genus of Rhynchocyonide. There are 





Rhyncehocyon petersz. 


several species, which share with the macroscelidans the 
name elephant-shrew. R. cerneit of Mozambique is about 
8 inches long without the rat-like tail. J. petersi is an- 
other example. 


Eeyncheypom de (ring’k6-si-on’i-dé), n. pl. 
(NL. 


, < Khynchocyon + -ide.] A family of 
small saltatorial insectivorous mammals of east- 
ern Africa, typified by the genus Rhynchocyon. 
They are closely related to Macroscelididz, but differ in 
having the ulna distinct from the radius, the skull broad 
between the orbits, distinct postorbital processes, all the 
feet four-toed, and the teeth thirty-six or thirty-four. 
The teeth are, in each half-jaw, 1 or no incisors above and 
3 below, 1 canine, 8 premolars, and ὃ molars above and 


below. ; 

[ς Gr. ῥύγχος, 
snout, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.| In ornith., 
having the beak toothed, as a falcon. 


rhynchonelloid (ring-ko-nel’- 


Rhynchophora (ring-kof’6-ri), ». pl. 


si «pres gs Ne gpa (ring-k6-flaj-e-la’ta), n. pl. 

[NL., neut. pl. of rhynchoflagellatus: see rhyn- 
choflagellate.| ankester’s name of the Nocti- 
lucid, regarded as the fourth class of corticate 
protozoans: so named from the large beak-like 
flagellum. See cut under Noctiluca. Lncyc. 
Brit., XTX. 860. 

rhynchoflagellate (ring-k6-flaj’e-lat), a. [« 
Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + NL. flagellum: see flagel- 
latel.] Having a flagellum like a snout; of or 


Rhynchobdella? (ring-kob-del’ii), ». pl. [NL., 
< Gr. piyxoc, snout, + Bdé2Aa,leech.] One of two 
orders of Hirudinea, contrasting with Gnathob- 
della: s0 named in some systems when the Hiru- 
dinea are raised to the rank of a class. 

= hobdelloidei(ring’ kob-de-loi’dé-1), n. pi. 
[NL., < Rhynchobdellal + -oidei.] A family of 
opisthomous fishes, typified by the genus Rhyn- 

pe oats as Re ως 

chocephala (ring-ko-sef’a-li),. pl. [NL. pertaining to the Rhynchoflagellata. 
(Goldfuss, 1820), é Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, εν ΗΡΙ Hncholite κο πό, ή [ς Gr. ῥύγχος, 
head.] 1+. A family of abdominal fishes Ἰαν-  gnout, beak, + λίθος, a stone.] The fossil beak 
ing a produced snout, including Centriscus, Mor- of a tetrabranchiate cephalopod. several pseudo- 
myrus, and Fistularia.—2. In herpet., same as_ genera have been based upon these beaks, as Palgoteu- 
Rhynchocephalia. wae a Bhynehetoutie of D'Orbigny, and Conchorhynchus 

Rhynchocephalia (ring”k6-se-fi’li-i), ». pl. OF Ve ΡΗΝΟ. . πο 
INL. ot Ge λα Saat + κεφαλή, hoa) tm Rhyncholophidz (ring-k6-lof’i-dé), n.pl. [NL., 
order of Reptilia, having the skull monimostylic ¢ Rhyncholophus + -idz.| A family of arach- 
and cionocranial (with fixed quadrate bone and -Zidans. Koch. | Ἂ ΝΙ, «ᾳ 
a columella), united mandibular rami, amphi- Rhyncholophus (ring-kol ή [ Ar r. 
eclian vertebra, and no organs of copulation: ῥύ7χος, snout, + λόφος, crest.] The typical ge- 
named by Giinther in 1867 from the genus Rhyn- 2US of Khyncholophidz. κι, <G 
chocephalus (or Hatteria or Sphenodon). See cut Bhynchonella (ring-ko-nel’}), η. [NL., < Gr. 


under Hatteria. ῥύγχος, snout, 


i i 5 ᾱ 1] beak, + -on- 
rhynchocephalian (ring’k6-se-fa’li-an), a. and H 

n. [ς Rhynchocephalia + -απ.] I, a. Pertain- ad dim. ος 

ing {ο the Rhynchocephalia, or having their char- -ella.] e 


typical genus 
of the fami- 
ly Rhynchonel- 
lid. It is char- 
acterized by an 


acters: as, a rhynchocephalian type of struc- 
ture; a rhynchocephalian lizard. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Rhynchocephalia. 
rhynchocephalous (ring-k6-sef’a-lus),a. Same 





Rhynchonella psittacea. 


as 1 hynchocephalian. κ. mo ein ipecasionas ¢, oral lamellz ; acutely beaked 
BRhynchoceti (ring-k6-s6’ti), π. pl. [NL., pl. of J Qedicle muscles; ον cardinal muses, ο tTigonal shell, 
Rhynchocetus, α. v.] The ziphioid whales: so _ septum; ¢,teeth; ἔ’, sockets. whose dorsal 


: valve is elevated 
in front and depressed at the sides, the ventral valve be- 
ing flattened or hollowed toward the middle, the hinge- 


called from the genus Rhynchocetus. See 


Liphiide. 


rhynchophore (ring’k6-f6r), ». 
rhynchophorous (ring-kof’$-rus), a. 


Rhynchopine (ring-k6-pi’né), πι. pl. 


Rhynchopriont (ring-kop’ri-on), n. 


Rhynchops (ring’kops), n. 


Rhynchops 


plates supporting two slender curved lamellw, and the . 
dental plates diverging. Six living species and a number 
of fossil ones represent the genus, which was founded by 
Fischer-Waldheim in 1809. &. psittacea is a common 
North Atlantic species. See also cut under brachial. 


rhynchonella-bed (ring-k6-nel’ii-bed),n. Any 


bed of rock containing a large proportion of 

specimens of the genus Rhynchonella: for exam- 
le, a bed in the Middle Lias in Lincolnshire, 
ngland; a bedin the Middle Chalk, ete. 


Khynchouellids (ring-kO-nel’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
ς Rh 


ynchonella + -ide.| <A family of arthro- 
pomatans brachiopods. They 
ave the brachial appendages flexible 
and spirallycoiled toward the center of 
the shell, supported only at the base 
by a pair of short-curved shelly pro- 
cesses ; the valves more or less trigo- 
nal; the foramen beneath a usually 
produced beak,completed by a deltid- 
ium; and the shell-substance fibrous 
andimpunctate, They first appear in 
the Ordovician, and continue to the 
present time. 





Rhynchonella psit- 
tacea. wm, adductor 


oid), a. [< Rhynchonella + muscles; s, sockets. 
-oid.| Of or relating to the Rhynchonellide. 


ο. (ring-k6-nik’te-ris), ». [NL. 


. Peters, 1867), < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + νυκτε- 
pic, 8 bat: see Nycteris.]) A genus of emballo- 
nurine bats with prolonged snout, containing 
one South ard Central American species, 10. 
Naso. 

[NL., 
neut. pl. of rhynchophorus: see rhynchophorous. } 
A section of tetramerous cole- 
opterous insects, characterized 
by the (usual) prolongation of 
the head into a snout or pro- 
boscis (whence the name); the 
weevils, curculios, or snout- 


beetles. In Latreille’s classifica- 
tion (1807), the Rhynchophora were the 
first family of the Coleoptera tetrame- 
ra. They have the palpi typically 
rigid, without distinct palparie, the 
maxillary four-jointed and the labial 
three-jointed ; labrum typically ab- 
sent; gular sutures confluent on the 
median line; prosternum cut off behind by the epimera, 
and prosternal sutures wanting; and the epipleure of the 
elytra generally wanting. ‘The characteristic beak or ros- 
trum varies from a mere vestige in some of these insects 
to three times the length of the body. The antenne are 
generally elbowed or geniculate, with the basal joint or 
scape received into a groove or scrobe. The larve are leg- 
less grubs; some spin a cocoon in which to pupate. This 
suborder is divided into 3 series, and contains 13 families. 
The species are all vegetable-feeders except Brachytarsus, 
which is said to feed on bark-lice. They are very numer- 
ous, being estimated at 30,000, and many are among the 
most injurious insects to farm, garden, and orchard. See 
also cuts under Anthonomus, Balaninus, Brenthus, Calan- 
dra, Conotrachelus, diamond-beetle, Epicerus, Pissodes, and 
plum-gouger. 





Potato-stalk Weevil 
(Baridtus  trinota- 
ἔτες). (Line shows nat- 
ural size.) 


rhynchophoran (ring-kof’6-ran), a. andn. I, 


a. Of or belonging to the khynchophora ; rhyn- 
chophorous. 

it. n. A member of the Rhynchophora; a 
rhynechophore. 
Same as rhyn- 


[ς NL. 
rhynchophorus, < Gr. ρύγχος, snout, + -ϕόρος, < 
φέρειν -- E. bearl.] Having a beak or proboscis, 
as a weevil or curculio; rhynchophoran: as, a 
rhynchophorous coleopter. 


chophoran. 


Rhynchophorus (ring-kof’6-rus),”. [NL.: see 


rhynchophorous.] A genus of weevils, of the 
family Curculionidae, giving name to the order 
Rhynchophora. 
[NL., < 
Rhynchops + -inz.] A subfamily of Larida, 
typified by the genus Rhynchops ; the skimmers 
or scissorbills. Also Rhynchopsine, and, as a 
family, Rhynchopide. 

[NL., < 


Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + πρίων, saw.] 1. A genus 
of ticks, of the family Izodidx. Herman, 1804. 
—2. A genus of fleas, containing the chigoe: 
same as Sarcopsylla. Oken, 1815. Also Rhyn- 
coprion. 

[NL. (Linnseus, in 
the form Rynchops); also Ryncops, Rhyncops 
(also Rhynchopsalia, orig. in the corrupt form 
Rygchopsalia, also Rhygchopsalia), « Gr. ῥύγχος, 
snout, + ὤψ (ὠπός), eye, face.] The only ge- 
nus of Rhynchopine ; the skimmers or scissor- 
bills. These birds are closely related to the terns or sea- 
swallows, Sternins, except in the extraordinary confor- 
mation of the beak, which is hypognathous, with the under 
mandible longer than the upper one, compressed like a 
knife-blade in most of its length, with the upper edge as 
sharp as the under, and the end obtuse. The upper man- 
dible is less compressed, with light spongy tissue within 
like a toucan’s, and freely movable by means of an elastic 
hinge at the forehead. The tongue is very short, and there 


Rhynchops 


are cranial peculiarities, conformable to the shape of the 
mandibles: thus, the lower jaw-bone has the shape of a 





Black Skimmer (Riynchops nigra). 


short-handled pitchfork. There are 3 species, R. nigra 
of America, and R. flavirostris and R. albicollis of Asia. 
See skimmer. Also called Anisorhamphus. 


Rhynchopsitta (ring-kop-sit’i), n. [NL. (Bona- 


parte, 1854), ς Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + yirra(Kéc), 
a parrot.] A Mexican genus of Psittacidz; the 
beaked parrots. The thick-billed parrot is R. pachy- 


rhyncha, foundon or near the Mexican border of the United 
States, probably to be added to the fauna of the latter. 


rhynchosaurian (ring-k6-sa’ri-an), a and n. 


1. a. Pertaining to the genus Rhynchosaurus. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Rhynchosauride. 


Rhynchosauride (ring-ko-si’ri-dé), n. pl. 


Rhynchosaurus (ring-k6-si’rus), n. 


Rhynchosia (ring-k6’si-i), n. 


. 


[NL., < Rhynchosaurus + -ide.] <A family of 
fossil rhynchocephalian reptiles, typified by the 
genus Rhynchosaurus. 

[NL. 


(Owen), ς Gr. piyyxoc, snout, + σαῦρος, lizard. | 
A genus of fossil reptiles, discovered in the 
Triassic sandstone of Warwickshire, England, 
having nearly edentulous jaws with distinct 
produced premaxillaries. The species is 19. 
articeps. 

[NL., named 
from the keel-petals; irreg. < Gr. ῥόγχος, snout. ] 
Loureiro’s name (1790) for Dolicholus, a genus 


of leguminous plants, of the tribe Phaseolez. 
It is characterized by its two ovules with central funicu- 
lus, by its compressed and often falcate pod, and by 
papilionaceous flowers with beardless style and terminal 
stigma. There are about 150 species, natives of warm 
regions, with some extratropical species in North America 
and South Africa. They are herbs or undershrubs, usually 
twining or prostrate. They bear compound resinous- 
dotted leaves of three leaflets, with ovate or lanceolate 
stipules, and sometimes with additional minute bristle- 
shaped stipels. The flowers are yellow, rarely purple, 
often with brown stripes on the keel, and are borne singly 
or in pairs along axillary racemes. Dolicholus phaseo- 
loides of tropical America, a high-climbing vine, has the 
seeds black with a scarlet-yellow ring around the hilum, 
and from the use made of them is named Mexican rosary- 
plant. This and other species in the West Indies are in- 
cluded under the name red bead-vine. D. minimus, alow 
twining tropical weed of both hemispheres, reaching into 
the United States, has the West Indian name of wart-herb. 


Rhynchospora (ring-kos’p6-ri), n. [NL. (Vahl, 
1806), <Gr. pry oc, snout, beak, + σπόρος, seed. ] 
A genus of sedge-like plants, known as beak- 
rush or beak-sedge, of the family Cyperacez, 
type of the tribe Rynchosporee; originally 


spelled Rynchospora. It is characterized by com- 
monly narrow or acuminate spikelets in many and close 
clusters, which are terminal or apparently axillary ; by an 
undivided or two-cleft style; and by a nut beaked at its 
top by the dilated and persistent base of the style. There 
are about 200 species, of tropical and subtropical regions, 
especially in America, where many extend into the United 
States; in the old world only two similarly extend into 
Europe and Asiatic Russia. They are annual or peren- 
nial, slender or robust, erect or rarely diffuse or floating, 
often with leafy stems. The spikelets are disposed in 
irregular umbels or sessile heads, which are clustered, 
corymbed, or panicled. Most of the species of tropical 
America (subgenus Haplostylis) have capitate spikelets, 
commonly one-seeded, and a long undivided slender style ; 
those of the subgenus Distylis have two- to four-seeded 
polymorphous spikelets, and a style deeply divided into 
two branches. ΕΠ. corniculata, a species of the United 
States, from 3 to 6 feet high, is called horned rush. 


Rhynchosporea (ring-k6-sp6’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Nees von Esenbeck, 1834), < Rhynchospora + 
-ez.| A tribe of monocotyledonous plants of 
the family Cyperaceex, characterized by fertile 


ο ο. (ring-ko-tu’this), η. 


rhynchotous (ring-k6’tus), a. 


Rhynchotus (ring-k6’tus), 2. 


rhynco-. 
rhyne (rin), ή. 


5161 


Rhynchota (ring-k0’ tii), πι. pl. [NL.: see rhyn- 


chote.| An order of Insecta, or true hexapod 
insects, named by Fabricius in the form Ihyn- 
gota, otherwise called Hemiptera. 


rhynchote (ring’ kot), a. [< NL. rhynechotus, <¢ Gr. 


ῥύγχος, snout, beak: see Rhynchzxa.| Beaked, 
as a hemipterous insect; specifically, relat- 
ing or belonging to the Rhynchota; hemipte- 
rous. 
[NL., 
r. ῥύγχος, snout, + τευθίς, a cuttlefish.] A 

pseudogenus of fossil cephalopods, based by 
D’Orbigny on certain rhyncholites. 
[ς rhynchote, 
Rhynchota, + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Rhynchota; hemipterous. 

Descriptions will be appended relating to the curious 
organs possessed by some species, and other subjects con- 


nected with the economy of this interesting but difficult 
group of Rhynehotous insects. Nature, X LI. 302. 


[NL. (Spix, 
1825), < Gr. ῥόγχος, snout, beak: see rhynchote.] 
A genus of South American tinamous of the 
family Tinamide, containing a number of spe- 





Tinamou (Rkynchotus riufescens). 


eies of large size, with variegated plumage 
short soft tail-feathers, well-developed hin 
toe, and rather long bill. One of the best-known is 


the ynambu, R. rufescens, among those known to South 
American sportsmen as partridges. 


For words so beginning, see rhyncho-. 
The best quality of Russian 
hemp. 


Rhyngota (ring-go’ti), n. pl. The original im- 


proper form of the word Rhynchota. Fabricius, 
1766. 


rhyolite (ri’6-lit),. [Irreg.< Gr. ῥύαξ, a stream, 


esp. a stream of lava from a voleano ({ῥεῖν, flow: 
see rhewm1), + λίθος, a stone.] The name given 
by von Richthofen to rocks occurring in Hun- 
gary which resemble trachyte, but are distin- 
guished from it by the presence of quartz as 
an essential ingredient, and also by a great 
variety of texture, showing more distinctly than 
rocks usually do that the material had flowed 


while in a viscous state. The name liparite was 
given later by J. Roth to rocks of similar character occur- 
ring on the Lipari Islands. Non-vitreous rocks of this kind 
had previously been called trachytic porphyries, and they 
have also been designated as quartz-trachytes. Von Richt- 
hofen proposed the name of nevadite (also called granitic 
rhyolite by Zirkel) for the variety in which large macro- 
scopic ingredients, like quartz and sanidine, predomi- 
nated over the ground-mass, retaining the name liparite, 
and applying it to the varieties having a porphyritic or 
felsitic structure, and limiting the term rhyolite to the 
lithoidal and hyaline modifications, such as obsidian, 
pumice-stone, and perlite; and nearly the same nomen- 
clature was aiapton by Zirkel. Rosenbusch recognizes 
as structural types of the rhyolitic rocks nevadite, lip- 
arite proper, and glassy liparite, remarking that these 
names correspond closely to Zirkel’s nevadite, rhyolite, 
and glassy rhyolite respectively. These rocks are abun- 
dant in various countries, especially in the Cordilleran 
region, and are interesting from their connection and as- 
sociation with certain important metalliferous deposits. 


flowers with both stamens and pistils, most ,See cut under aaiolite, 


often only one or two in a spikelet, the two or rhyolitic (ri-6-lit’ik), a. 


more inferior glumes being empty. The peri- 
anth is here absent, or represented either by bristles or 
flat and filiform scales under the ovary. It includes 21 
genera, of which Rhynchospora (the type), Schaenus, Cla- 
dium, and Remirea are widely distributed, and the others 
are chiefly small genera of the southern hemisphere, 
especially Australian. Originally Rynchosporee, 


Rhynchostomat (ring-kos’t6-mii), π. pl. [NL., 


/ 


< Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + στόμα, mouth.] In La- 
treille’s classification, the fifth tribe of stenely- 
trous heteromerous beetles, having the head 
prolonged in a flattened rostrum, with antennsze 
at its base and in front of the eyes, which are 
entire. Also Rhyncostoma, 

Iv. 31 


rhyparographic (rip’a-r6-graf’ik), a. 


rhyparography (rip-a-rog’ra-fi), . 


[ς rhyolite + -ic.] 
Composed of orrelated torhyolite. Quart. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., XLV. 198. 
[< rhyp- 
arograph-y + -ic.] | Pertaining to or involved 
in rhyparography; dealing with commonplace 
or low subjects. 

She takes a sort of naturalist delight in describing the 
most sordid and shabbiest features of the least attractive 
kind of English middle-class life, and in doing this never 


misses a rhyparographic touch when she can introduce 
one. The Academy, April 3, 1886, p. 234. 


{= F. rhy- 


parographie; < Li. rhyparographos, < Gr. ῥυπαρο- 


Rhyphide (1111-46), ». pl. 


rhypophagous (ri-pof’a-gus), a. 
Rhypticide (rip-tis’i-dé), n. pl. 


Rhypticine (rip-ti-si’né), . pl. 


Rhypticus (rip’ ti-kus), 0η. 


rhysimeter (ri-sim’e-tér), 7. 


Rhyssodide (ri-sod’i-dé), n. pl. 


rhyta, η. 
rh 
xrhithm, rithme; < OF, rithme, rhythme, 


rhythm 


γράφος, a painter of low or mean subjects, «ῥυπα- 
ρός, foul, dirty, mean, + ypddgerv, write.} Genre 
or still-life pictures, including all subjects of a 
trivial, coarse, or common kind: so called in 


contempt. Fairholt. 

[NL., < Rhyphus + 
-idz.| A family of nematocerous dipterous in- 
sects, based on the genus hyphus, allied to the 
fungus-gnats of the family Mycetophilide, but 
differing from them and from all other nema- 
tocerous flies by their peculiar wing-venation, 
the second longitudinal vein having a sigmoid 
curve. Only the typical genusis known. They 
are called false crane-flies. 


Rhyphus (ri’fus),”. [NL.(Latreille, 1804).] A 


genus of gnats, typical of the family Rhyphide. 
Five European and the same number of North American 
species are known, two of them, R. fenestralis and R. 
punctatus, being common to both hemispheres. 


Rhypophaga (ri-pof’a-gii), n. pl. [NL., < MGr. 


ῥυποφάγως, dirt-eating, < Gr. ῥύπος, dirt, filth, + 
φαγεῖν, eat.] In some systems, a legion of pre- 
daceous water-beetles. Also Rypophaga. 

Of or pertain- 


[NL., < Rhyp- 
ticus + -ide.| A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes, typified by the genus Rhypticus ; the soap- 
fishes. They have an oblong compressed. body with 
smooth scales, dorsal fin with only two or three spines, 
and anal unarmed. They are inhabitants of the warm 
American seas. Also Rhypticing, as a subfamily of Ser- 


ranide. 

[NL., ς Rhyp- 
ticus + -ἴπε.] The Rhypticide as a subfamily 
of Serranide. | 
[NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
also Rypticus, < Gr. ῥυπτικός, fit for cleansing 
from dirt, ς ῥύπειν, cleanse from dirt, ς ῥύπος, 
dirt, filth.] In iéchth., a genus of serranoid 
fishes, having only two or three dorsal spines. 


They are known as the soap-jishes, from their soapy skins. 
Some have three dorsal spines, as R. arenatus; others 


ing to the Rhypophaga. 





Soap-fish (Riyfticus arenatus). 


have only two dorsal spines, as FR. bistrispinus, found 

along the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

[< Gr. ῥύσις, a 
ow, flowing, stream (< ῥεῖν, flow: see rheum1), 

+ µέτρον, ameasure.|] An instrument for mea- 

suring the velocity of fluids or the speed of 


ships. It presents the open end of a tube to the impact 
of the current, which raises a column of mercury in a 
graduated tube. 


Rhysodes, Rhysodide. See Rhyssodes, etc. 
oe ar: (ris’&), n. 


[NL. (Gravenhorst, 1829), 

r. ῥυσσός, prop. ῥυσός, drawn up, wrinkled, 
< *hbvev, ἐρύειν, draw.] A notable genus of long- 
tailed ichneumon-flies of the subfamily Pimpt- 


1159. They areof large size, and the females are furnished 
with very long ovipositors, with which they pierce to con- 
siderable depth the trunks of trees, in order to lay their 
eggs in the tunnels of wood-boring larve, upon which 
their larvee are external parasites. A number of Euro- 
pean and North American species are known. The most 
prominent American long-stings, formerly placed in this 
genus, are now considered to belong to T’halessa. 


Rhyssodes (ri-s0’déz), ». [NL.(Dalman, 1823), 


< Gr. ῥυσσώδης, prop. ῥυσώδης, wrinkled-looking, 
« ῥυσσός, prop. prodc, wrinkled (see Rhyssa), + 
εἶδος, form.] A genus of clavicorn beetles, typi- 
eal of the family Rhyssodidex, having the eyes 
lateral, rounded, and distinctly granulated. 
Although only 9 species are known, they are found in 
India, South Africa, North and South America, and Eu- 
rope. Also spelled Rhysodes. 

(NL, (Erich- 


son, 1845), < Rhyssodes + -idz.] A small fam- 
ily of clavicorn beetles, typified by the genus 
Rhyssodes. They have the first three ventral abdomi- 
nal segments connate, the tarsi five-jointed, the last joint 
moderate in length, and the claws not large. They live 
under bark, and to some extent resemble the Carabidez. 
Only 3 genera of very few species are known. Also spelled 
Rhysodidz. 

Plural of rhyton. 
ythm (ritum or rithm), ». [Formerly also 
ΓΡ, 
rhythme = Sp. It. ritmo = Pg. rhythmo, ¢ L. 
rhythmus, ML. also rhithmus, ritmus, rhythm, 
ς Gr. ῥυθμός, Ionic ῥυσμός, measured motion, 
time, measure, proportion, rhythm, a metrical 
measure or foot (ef. ῥύσις, a stream, ῥύμα, a 
stream, ῥυτός, flowing), « ῥεῖν ( ῥευ, pu), flow: 


rhythm 


see rheuml, The word rhythm, variously spell- 
ed, was formerly much confused with rime, 
which thus came to be spelled rhyme: see 
rime1,] 1. Movement in time, characterized 
by equality of measures and by alternation of 
tension (stress) 4nd relaxation. The word rhythm 
(pv0u6s) means ‘flow,’ and, by development from this sense, 
‘uniform movement, perceptible as such, and accordingly 
divisible into measures, the measures marked by the re- 
currence of stress.’ Examples of rhythm, in its stricter 
sense, in nature are respiration and the beating of the 
pulse, also the effect produced on the ear by the steady 
‘dripping of water. The three arts regulated by rhythm 
are music, metrics, and, according to the ancients, orches- 
tic, or the art of rhythmical bodily movement. Rhythm 
in language is meter. The term was further extended to 
sculpture, etc. (compare def. 5), as when a writer speaks 
of “the rhythm of Myron’s Discobolus,” 

We have here the three principal applications of rhythm, 
three principal domains in which rhythm manifests its na- 
ture and power— dancing, music, poetry. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 81. 


2. In music: (a) That characteristic of all com- 
position which depends on the regular succes- 
sion of relatively heavy and light accents, beats, 
or pulses; accentual structure in the abstract. 
Strictly speaking, the organic partition of a piece into 
equal measures, and also the distribution of long and short 
tones within measures, in addition to the formation of 
larger divisions, like phrases, sections, etc., are matters of 
meter, because they have to do primarily with time-values ; 
while everything that,concerns accent and accentual 
groups is more fitly arranged under rhythm. But this dis- 
tinction is often ignored or denied, meter and rhythm 
being used either indiscriminately, or even in exactly 
the reverse sense to the above. (See meter2.) In any 
case, in musical analysis, rhythm and meter are coordi- 
nate with melody and harmony in the abstract sense. 
(6) A particular accentual pattern typical of 


all the measures of a given piece or movement. 
Such patterns or rhythms are made up of accents, beats, or 
pulses of equal duration, but of different dynamic impor- 
tance. A rhythm of two beats to the measure is often 
called a two-part rhythm; one of three beats, a three- 
part rhythm, etc. Almost all rhythms may be reduced to 
two principal kinds: duple or two-part, consisting of a 
heavy accent or beat and a light one (often called mareh 
rhythm or common time); and triple or three-part, consist- 
ing of a heavy accent or beat and two light ones (waltz 
rhythm). The accent or beat with which a rhythm begins 
is called the primary accent. Its place is marked in writ- 
ten music by a bar, and in conducting by a down-beat. 
Each part of a rhythm may be made compound by subdi- 
vision into two or three secondary parts, which form duple 
or triple groups within themselves, Thus, if each part of 
a duple rhythm is replaced by duple secondary groups, a 
four-part or quadruple rhythm is produced, or if by triple 
secondary groups, a six-part or sextuple rhythm (first va- 
riety). By asimilar process of replacement, from a triple 
rhythm may be derived a six-part or sextuple rhythm 
(second variety) and a nine-part or nonuple rhythm; and 
from a quadruple rhythm, an eight-part or octuple rhythm 
and a twelve-part or dodecuple rhythm. The constituent 
groups of compound rhythms always retain the relative 
importance of the simple part from which they are derived. 
The above eight rhythms are all that are ordinarily used, 
though quintuple, septuple, decuple, and other rhythms 
occasionally appear, usually in isolated groups of tones. 
(See quintuplet, septuplet, decimole, etc.) In ancient music 
a measure did not necessarily begin with a beat, and the 
rhythms were the same as those indicated in metrics be- 
low (3 (0)). While all music is constructed on these pat- 
terns, the pattern is not always shown in the tones or 
chords as sounded. The time-value of one or more parts 
may be supplied by a silence or rest. A single tone or 
chord may be made to include two or more parts, espe- 
cially in compound rhythms; and thus every possible 
combination of long and short tones occurs within each 
rhythm. When a weak accent is thus made to coalesce 
with a following heavier one, especially if the latter is a 
primary accent, the rhythm is syncopated. (See synco- 
pation.) The regularity of a rhythm is maintained by 
counting or beating time— that is, marking each part by 
a word or motion, with a suitable difference of empha- 
sis between the heavy and the light accents. In written 
music the rhythm of a piece or movement is indicated at 
the outset by the rhythmical signature (which see, under 
rhythmical). The speed of arhythm in a given case —that 
is, the time-value assigned to each measure and part—is 
called its tempo (which see), Rhythm and tempo are 
wholly independent in the abstract, but the tempo of a 
given piece is approximately fixed. Although regularity 
and definiteness of rhythm are characteristic of all music, 
various influences tend to modify and obliterate its form. 
The metrical patterns of successive measures often differ 
widely from the typical rhythmic pattern and from each 
other. Except in very rudimentary music, purely rhyth- 
mic accents are constantly superseded by accents belong- 
ing to figures and phrases—that is, to units of higher de- 
ee than measures. Indeed, in advancing from rudimen- 
to highly artistic music, rhythmic patterns become 
less and less apparent, though furnishing everywhere a 
firm and continuous accentual groundwork. Rhythm is 
often loosely called time. Also called proportion. 


3. In metrics: (a) Succession of times divisi- 
ble into measures with theses and arses; met- 


rical movement. Theoretically, all spoken language 
possesses rhythm, but the name is distinctively given to 
that which is not too complicated to be easily perceived 
assuch. Rhythm, so limited, is indispensable in metrical 
composition, but is regarded as inappropriate in prose, 
except in elevated style and in oratory, and even in these 
only in the way of vague suggestion, unless in certain 
passages of special character. 

Rhythm . . . is of course governed by law, but it is a 
law which transcends in subtlety the conscious art of the 
metricist, and is only caught by the poet in his most in- 
spired moods, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 262. 
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(0) A particular kind or variety of metrical 
movement, expressed by a succession of a 


particular kind or variety of feet: as, iambic rhythmically (rith’mi-kal-i), adv. 


rhythm; daectylie rhythm. In ancient metrics, 
rhythm is isorrhythmic, direct, or dochmiac (see the phrases 
below), or belongs to a subdivision of these. (¢) A 


measure or foot. (d) Verse, as opposed to 
prose. See rime1.—4. In physics and physiol., 
succession of alternate and opposite or cor- 
relative states. 


The longer astronomic rhythm, known as the earth’s an- 
nual revolution, causes corresponding rhythms in vegeta- 
ble and animal life: witness the blossoming and leafing 
of plants in the spring, the revival of insect activity at the 
same season, the periodic flights of migratory birds, the 
hybernating sleep of many vertebrates, and the thickened 
coats or the altered habits of others that do not hyber- 
nate. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 307. 


5. In the graphic and plastic arts, a proper re- 
lation and interdependence of parts with ref- 
erence to each other and to an artistic whole. 
— Ascending rh . See ascending.— Descending 
or falling rhythm. See descending.— Direct rh . 
in απο. metrics, rhythm in which the number of times 
or more in the thesis of the foot differs from that in the 
arsis by one. Direct rhythm includes diplasic, hemiolic, 
and epitritic rhythm, these having a pedal ratio (propor- 
tion of more in arsis and thesis) of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 
4 respectively : opposed to dochmiac rhythm.—Dochmiac 
rhythm, in anc. metrics, rhythm in which the number of 
times in the arsis differs from that in the thesis by more 
than one. Dochmiac rhythm in this wider sense includes 
dochmiac rhythm in the narrower sense (that is, the 
rhythm of the dochmius, which has a pedal ratio of 3 to 
5), and triplasic rhythm, characterized by a pedal ratio of 
| 4 A rhythm. μα, as duple πας See 
ef. 2.— Equal rhythm, isorrhythmic r. , in 
ane. ως rhythm in which the number of times in the 
thesis and arsis is equal. Also called dactylic rhythm.— 
Imperfect rh . Same as imperfect measure. See 
imperfect.— Oblique rhythm. Same as dochmiac rhythm. 
=§Syn. 2. Melody, Harmony, etc. See euphony. 
rhythmert (rifH’- or rith’mér), ο. [< rhythm + 
-erl,.] A rimer; a poetaster. 


One now scarce counted for a rhythmer, formerly ad- 
mitted for a poet. Fuller. (Imp. Dict.) 


rhythmic (rith’mik), a.andn. [= F. rhythmique 
= Pr. rithmic, rithimic = Sp. ritinico = Pg. rhyth- 
mico = It. ritmico,< ML. rhythmicus, rhythmic, 
in L. only as a noun, one versed in rhythm, « 
Gr. ῥυθμικός, pertaining to rhythm (as n., 7) ῥυθ- 
µική, 89. τέχνη), « ῥυθμός, rhythm: see rhythm.] 
I, a. Same as rhythmical. 


The working of the law whence springs 
The rhythmic harmony of things. 
Whittier, Questions of Life. 
Rhythmic chorea, that form of chorea in which the 
movements take place at definite intervals. 
ΤΙ. ». Same as rhythmics. 


The student of ancient rhythmic is not oppressed by the 
extent of his authorities. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 86. 


rhythmical (rith’mi-kal), a. [« rhythmic + 
-al.| 1. Pertaining to rhythm in art, or to a 
succession of measures marked by regularly re- 
current accents, beats, or pulses; noting an 
suecession so marked; hence, musical, metri- 
eal, or poetic: as, the rhythmical movement of 
marching or of a dance. 


Honest agitators have been moved, by passionate zeal 
for their several causes, to outbursts of rhythmical ex- 
pression. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 29. 


2. In physics and physiol., pertaining to or con- 
stituting a succession of alternate and opposite 
or correlative states. 


This rhythmical movement, impelling the filaments in 
an undeviating onward course, is greatly influenced by 
temperature and light. W.B. Carpenter, Micros., vi. § 246. 


3. In med., periodical.—4,. In the graphic and 
plastic arts, properly proportioned or balanced. 
—Rhythmical signature, in musical notation, a sign 
placed at the beginning of a piece, after the key-signa- 
ture, to indicate its rhythm or time. (Also called teme- 
signature.) It consists of two numerals placed one above 
the other on each staff, the upper numeral indicating 
the number of principal beats or pulses to the measure, 
and the lower the kind of note which in the given piece is 
assigned to each beat. (See rhythmand note1,13.) Thus, 
4 indicates quadruple rhythm, four beats to the measure, 
each beat marked by a quarter-note, -, or its equivalent. 
Difference of rhythm is unfortunately not always indi- 
cated by difference of rhythmic signature ; and difference 
of signature often means only an unessential difference of 
notes rather than of rhythm. Thus, duple rhythm may be 
marked either by ?, 2, ?, 2, or 4; triple rhythm, by 3, 3, 3, 
3, 3,; quadruple rhythm, by 4, 4, +, 4; sextuple rhythm 
(first variety), by 5, §; sextuple rhythm (second variety), 
by 3, 3, 8; octuple rhythm, by 2, 2, 4; nonuple rhythm, 
by 2, ὃν; dodecuple rhythm, by 1”. Most of the varieties 
of duple and quadruple signatures are often written simply 
Ω, common; when duple rhythm is to be distinguished 
from quadruple, this sign is changed to @, or the words 
alla breve are added. ‘The rhythmical signature is not re- 
peated on successive braces. A decided change of rhythm 
is marked by a new signature ; but the isolated intrusion 
of a foreign rhythm, especially in a short melodic group, 
is usually marked by a curve and an inclosed numeral, as 
{, 7. See triplet, quartole, quintuplet, etc. 

[< rhyth- 


rhythmicality (rith-mi-kal’i-ti), 7. 
mical + -ity.] Rhythmie property; the fact or 


rhythmometer (rith-mom’e-tér), 4. 


rhythmopeia (rith-m6-pé’ yi), η. 


Rhytina (ri-ti’nii), n. 


Rhytinide 


rhyton 


property of being regulated by or exemplifying 

rhythm. G.J. Romanes, Jelly-fish, ete., p. 186. 

In a rhyth- 
micalmanner; with regularly recurrent accents 
of varying emphasis. 

rhythmics (rith’miks), ». [Pl. of rhythmic (see 
-ics).| The science of rhythm and of rhythmi- 
cal forms. 

rhythmingt (rifH’- or rith’ming), a. [Appar. ¢ 
rhythm, used as 8 verb, + -ing2, but perhaps 
a mere variant spelling of rhyming, riming.] 
Riming. 

Witness that impudent lie of the rhythming monk. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., 11. 136. 

rhythmist (rith’mist), ». [< rhythm + -ist.] 
1. One who composes in rhythm; a rhythmi- 
cal composer. 

I have a right to reaffirm, and to show by many illus- 
trations, that he [Swinburne] is the most sovereign of 
rhythmists. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 381. 
2. One versed in the theory of rhythm; a writer 
on the science of rhythmics. 

rhythmize (rith’miz), ο. [< rhythm + -ize.] 
1. trans. To subject to rhythm; use in rhyth- 
mic composition: as, to rhythmize tones or 
words. 

II. intrans. To observe rhythm; compose in 
rhythm. Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., XVI. 100. 


rhythmizomenon (rith-mi-zom’e-non), n.; pl 


rhythmizomena (-ni). [ς Gr. ῥυθμιζόμενον, that 
which is rhythmically treated, prop. neut. of 
pass. part. of ῥυθμίζειν, arrange, order, scan: see 
rhythm.| In ane. rhythmics, the material of 
rhythm; that which is rhythmically treated. 
Three rhythmizomena were recognized by ancient writers 
—tones as the rhythmizomenon of music, words as that of 


poetry, and bodily movements and attitudes as that of or- 
chestic. 


rhythmless (rifHm’les), a. [< rhythm + -less.] 
Destitute of rhythm. Coleridge. (Imp. ee 
ιο 
ῥυθμός, rhythm, + µέτρον, measure.] A ma- 
chine for marking rhythm for music; a metro- 

nome. Mind, XLI. 57. 
PNG. < ας, 


ῥυθμοποιίία, making of time or rhythm, « ῥυθμός, 
rhythm, + ποιεῖν, make.] The act of compos- 
ing rhythmically; the art of rhythmic composi- 
tion. 

The fixing of 2 to 1 as the precise numerical relation 


was probably the work of rhythmopeia, or of rhythmopota 
and melopeia together. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 264. 


rhythmus (rith’mus),”. [L.] Same as rhythm. 
rhytidoma (ri-tid’6-mi), η. 


éi [NL., ς Gr. ῥυτί- 
dwua, the state of being wrinkled, « ῥυτιδοῦσθαι, 
be wrinkled, « ῥυτίς, a wrinkle, <¢ */iecv, ἐρύειν, 
draw.] In bot., a formation of plates of cellular 
tissue within the liber or mesophlcum. 

[NL. (Steller), « Gr. ῥυ- 
tic, a wrinkle, + -inal.] The typical and only 
genus of the family Rhytinide, containing Stel- 


= 





Skull of Steller’s Sea-cow | Rhy tina steller7). 


ler’s or the arctic sea-cow, R. stellert or R. gigas, 
which has no teeth, but horny plates function- 


ing as such. The head is small; the tail has lateral 
lobes ; the fore limbs are small; the hide is very rugged ; 
the cecum is simple, and there are no pyloric ceca; the 
cervical vertebree are 7, the dorsal 19, the lumbar and cau- 
dal 34 to 37, without any sacrum. See sea-cow. Also 
called Stellerus, Nepus, and Hydrodamalis. 

| atten n. pl. [NL., ς Rhytina 
+ -idz.] family of sirenians, typified by 
Rhytina, having no teeth, manducation being 
effected by large horny plates; the sea-cows. 


rhyton (ri’ton), κ.» pl. rhyta (-tii). [< Gr. ῥυτόν, 


a drinking-cup, ¢ ῥεῖν, 
flow: see rheum1.] In 
Gr. antiq., a type of 
drinking-vase, usually 
with one handle. In its 
usually curved form, point- 
ed below, it corresponds to 
the primitive cup of horn. 
The lower part of the rhy- 
ton is generally molded 
into the form of a head of a 
man or, more often. of an animal, and is often pierced with 
a small hole through which the beverage was allowed to 
flow into the mouth. 





Rhyton. 





Rhyzena 


Rhyzena (ri-z6’nii), n. 
form Ryzena), < Gr. ῥόζειν, growl, snarl.] A 
genus of viverrine quadrupeds; the suricates: 
synonymous with Suricata. 

rhyzo-. For words beginning thus, see rhizo-. 

Ti (ré), n. [Jap., = Chinese li, mile.] A Jap- 

*anese mile. It is divided into 36 cho, and is 
a to about 2.45 English miles. See cho. 

ria 


1 α. Same as real2. 
rial?+,. Same as reals. 
Tial?, n. See ryal. 


riallyt, riallichet, adv. Middle English obso- 
lete variants of royally. Chaucer. 

rialtet, x». A Middle English form of royalty. 

Rialto (ri-al’t6), n. [It., < rio, also rivo, brook, 
stream (= Sp. Pg. rio,< L. rivus, a stream, river: 
see rivulet), + alto, deep, high, < L. altus, deep, 
high: see altitude.] A bridge, noted in litera- 
ture and art, over the Grand Canal in Venice. 


On the Rialto ev’ry night at twelve 
I take my evening’s walk of meditation. 
Otway, Venice Preserved, i. 


riancy (ri’an-si), . [< rian(t) + -cy.] The 
state or character of being riant; cheerfulness; 
gaiety. 


The tone, in some parts, has more of riancy, even of 
levity, than we could have expected ! 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ii. 9. 


Tiant (ri’ant), a. [ς F. riant (< L. riden(t-)s), 
laughing, ppr. of rire, laugh, = Pr. rire, rir = 
Sp. reir = Pg. rir = It. ridere, ¢ L. ridere, laugh: 
see rident.] Laughing; gay; smiling: as, a 7/- 
ant landseape. 


Goethe’s childhood is throughout of riant, joyful char- 
acter. Carlyle, Essays, Goethe’s Works. 


riata, x. See reata., 

ribl (rib), n. [ς ME. rib, ribbe, ς AS. ribb = 

*OFries. rib, reb = MD. ribbe, D. rib = MLG. LG. 
ribbe = OHG. rippi, ribbi, ribi, MHG. rippe, ribe, 
G. rippe, riebe (obs.) = Icel. rif = Sw. ref (in 
ref-ben, rib-bone, rib) = Dan. rib (rib-ben, rib- 
bone, rib) = Goth. *ribi (not recorded); akin 
to OBulg. Russ. rebro, rib, and prob., as ‘that 
which incloses or envelops,’ to G. rebe, a tendril, 
vine (ef. OHG. hirni-reba, MHG. hirnrebe, that 
which envelops the brain, the skull).] 1. In 
anat. and zool., a costa; a pleurapophysis, with 
or without a hemapophysis; the pleurapophysi- 
alelement of a vertebra, of whatever size, shape, 


or mode of connection with a vertebra. In ordi- 
nary language the term rib is restricted to one of the series 
of long slender bones which are movably articulated with 
or entirely disconnected from the vertebre, occur in pairs, 
and extend to or toward the sternum or middle ventral line 
of the body. In many vertebrates such ribs are character- 
istic of or confined to the thoracic or dorsal region, and 
form, together with the corresponding vertebre and with 
the sternum, a kind of bony cage for the thoracic viscera — 
the chest or thorax. Such ribs are called thoracic or dorsal, 
and are often the only free ribs an animal may possess, as 
is usually the case in mammals. Inman there are twelve 
pairs of such ribs. The first of these articulates with the 
upper part of the side of the body of the first dorsal verte- 
bra; the second to the ninth inclusive articulate at an in- 
tervertebral space, and consequently with two vertebree 
apiece; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth articulate with the 
single vertebra to which they correspond. The first to the 
tenth ribs articulate by their 
heads with bodies of vertebra 
as above stated, and also by 
their shoulders with transverse 
processes, which latter articu- 
lations are lacking to the elev- 
enth and twelfthribs. The first 
seven ribs reach the sternum 
by means of costal cartilages, 
andare called true ribs ; the last 
five ribs do not, and are called 
Jalse ribs: of these last the 
first three join one another by 
means of their costal carti- 
lages, while the last two are 
entirely free or “floating” at 
their ends. Only the bony 
part of arib is a pleurapophy- 
sis; the gristly part, or costal 
cartilage, is a hemapophysis. 
Parts of a bony rib commonly 
distinguished are the head or 
capitulum, the neck or cervia, 
the shoulder or tuberculum, 
and the shaft. Most of the ribs 
are not only curved as a whole, 
but also somewhat bent at a 
point called the angle, and, 
moreover,twisted on their own 
axis. In man there are occa- 
sionally supernumerary cervi- 
cal or lumbar ribs of ordinary 
character, that are extended 
from and freely jointed to their 
vertebrae; and all the human 
cervical vertebre have rudi- 
mentary ribs ankylosed with 
their respective vertebree, represented by that part of the 
transverse process which bounds the vertebrarterial fora- 
men infront. Mammals have frequently more or fewer 
than twelve pairs of thoracic ribs. Ribs occurring in any 
part of the vertebral column are named from that part: 


394 





Human Ribs, left side (rear 
view), the first, second, seventh, 
ninth, and twelfth shaded inde- 
tail, the others in outline—all 
without their costal cartilages. 


[NL. (Illiger, 1811, in 
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as, cervical, thoracic or dorsal, dorsolumbar, lumbar, or sa- 
cralribs. In birds and reptiles the number of ribs is ex- 
tremely variable, and their situation may extend from head 
to tail. Frequently they are jointed in the middle, or at 
the point where in a mammal the bony part joins the car- 
tilaginous. Some of them may be free or floating at the 
vertebral as well as at the sternal end. Some ribs in 
birds bear peculiar splint-bones called uncinate processes. 
(See cut under epipleura.) In chelonians the ribs are fixed, 
and consolidated with broad plate-like dermal bones to 
form the carapace. The greatest number of ribs is found 
in some serpents, which have more than two hundred pairs. 
In some fishes, ribs are apparently doubled in number by 
forking; this is the principal reason why the bones of a 
shad, for example, seem so numerous. See also cuts un- 
der carapace and skeleton, 


Ut of his side he toc a rib, 
And made a wimman him ful sib, 
And heled him that side wel. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 227. 
Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but ARES quite the wits. 
hak., L. L. L., i, 1. 27. 


2. That which resembles a rib in use, position, 
οίο.; a strip, band, or piece of anything when 
used as a support, or as a member of a frame- 
work or skeleton. 


Thirdly, in settyng on of your fether [a question may 
be asked], whether it be pared or drawen with a thicke 
rybbe, or a thinne rybbe (the rybbe is ye hard quill whiche 
deuydeth the fether). Ascham, Toxophilus, ii. 


We should have been in love with flames, and have 
thought the gridiron fairer than the sponde, the ribs of a 
marital bed. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. 9. 


He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into 
France. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 


Specifically —(a) Some part or organ of an animal like or 

ikened to a rib; a costate or costiform process; a long 
narrow thickening of a surface; a ridge ; a strip or stripe: 
as, (1) one of the veins or nerves of an insect’s wing; (2) 
one of a set or series of parallel or radiating ridges on a 
shell; (3) one of the ciliated rays or ctenophores of a 
ctenophoran. (0) In ship-building, one of the bent timber 
or metallic bars which spring from the keel, and form or 
strengthen the side of the ship. 


How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather’d ribs and rugged sails ! 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 6. 18. 


(c) In areh.: (1) In vaulting, a plain or variously molded 
and sculptured arch, properly, supporting ο vault, or, in 
combination with other ribs, the filling of a groined vault. 
In pointed vaults the groins typically rest upon or are coy- 
ered by ribs; and secondary ribs connecting the main ribs, 
especially in late and less pure designs, are sometimes ap- 
plied, usually as a mere decoration, to the plain surfaces 
of the vaulting-cells. The three main vaulting-ribs are 
designated as (a) groin-ribs or ogives, (8) doubleaux, and 
(y) formerets. (See plan under arel.) Ribs upon the sur- 
faces of the cells are known as surface-ribs. The groin-rib 
or ogive is also called the diagonal rib, because it occupies 
the diagonal of the plan of a quadripartite vault. See 
archi and arcl, 


All these ribs [of Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris] are inde- 
pendent arches, which determine the forms of, and actual- 
ly sustain, the vault shells. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 52. 


(2) An arch-formed piece of timber for supporting the lath- 
and-plaster work of pseudo-domes, vaults, etc. (d) In coal- 
mining, a narrow strip or block of solid coal left to sup- 
port the workings. (e) One of the curved extension rods 
on which the cover of an umbrella is stretched. 


Let Persian Dames th’ Umbrella’s Ribs display, 
To guard their Beauties from the sunny Ray. 

Gay, Trivia, i. 
(4) In bot.: (1) One of the principal vascular bundles, other- 
wise called nerves or veins, into which the primary bundle 
divides on entering the blade to form the framework of a 
leaf, commonly salient on its lower surface; a primary 
nerve: contrasted with vein and veinilet, the branches to 
which it gives crigin. See midrib and nervation. (2) A 
prominent line on the surface of some other organ, as the 
fruit. (g) In cloth or knitted work, a ridge or stripe rising 
from the groundwork of the material, as in corduroy. (h) 
In bookbinding, one of the ridges on the back of a book, 
which serve for covering the tapes and for ornament. (7) 
One of the narrow tracks or ways ofironin which the bed ofa 
printing-press slides to and fromimpression. (j)Inmach., 
an angle-plate cast between two other plates, to brace and 
strengthen them, as between the sole and wall-plate of a 
bracket. (k) In a violin or similar instrument, one of the 
curved sides of the body, separating the belly from the 
back. (2) In gun-making, either of the longitudinally ex- 
tending upper or lower projections of the metal which 
join the barrels of a double-barreled gun, and which in 
fine guns are often ornamented or of ornamental shape. 
The upper rib is called the top rib; the lower, the bottom rib. 
3. A piece of meat containing one or more 
ribs; a rib-piece: as, a rib of beef.—4, A wife: 
in allusion to Eve, who, according to the ac- 
count in Genesis, was formed out of one of 


Adam’s ribs. [Humorous.] 
Punch and his rib Joan. Scott, Pirate, xxvii. 


5. Astrip; a band orribbon; along and narrow 
piece of anything. 
A small rib of land, that is scarce to be found without 
a guide. 
J. Echard, Contempt of the Clergy, p. 104. (Latham.) 


Abdominal ribs, in herpet. See abdominal.— Back of a 
rib, in arch., the upper surface of a vaulting rib.— Built 
rib, in arch., for bridges or roofs, a rib constructed of 
several layers of planks set on edge, breaking joints, and 
united by bolts.—Diagonal rib, in arch. See def. 2 (c) (1). 
—Falserib. See def. 1.— Floating rib, a rib unattached 
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at one or both ends; a free or false rib, as the eleventh 
or twelfth of man.—Laminated rib, in arch., a rib con- 
structed of layers of plank, laid flat, one over another, and 
bolted together.— Longitudinal rib, in arch., a formeret, 
or arc formeret. See plan under arcl.—Rib and pillar. 
See pillar.— Ribs of a parrel (naut.), a name former] 
given to short pieces of wood having holes through whic 
are reeved the two parts of the parrel-rope.— Rib-top 
machine, a special form of knitting-machine for making 
ribbed hosiery.— Ridge rib, in arch., a rib in the axis of 
a vault and extending along its ridge. It is of rare occur- 
rence except in English medieval vaulting, and is not 
used in vaults of the most correct and scientific design.— 
Sacral rib, the pleurapophysis of a sacral vertebra, of 
whatever character. The very complex sacrarium of a 
bird often bears articulated or ankylosed ribs of ordinary 
character, called sacral, though these may be really lumbo- 
sacral, or dorsolumbar. No mammal has such sacral ribs ; 
but the whole “‘lateral mass,” so called, of a mammalian 
sacrum, as in man, which ossifies from several indepen- 
dent centers, is regarded by some anatomists as pleurapo- 
physial, and therefore as representing a consolidation of 
sacral ribs.— Surface-rib, in arch., a rib without con- 
structive office, applied to the surface of vaulting merely 
for ornament; a lierne, tierceron, etc. Such ribs, as a 
rule, were not used until after the best time of medieval 
vaulting.—To give a rib of roastt to rib-roast; thrash 
soundly. See rib-roast. 

Though the skorneful do mocke me for a time, yet in 
the ende I hope to give them al a rybbe of roste for their 
paynes. Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), Ep. Ded. 
Transverse rib, in arch., a doubleau or arc doubleau. See 
plan under arel.—Wall-rib, in arch., same as are for- 
meret (which see, under arc1). 

rib! (rib), v. t.5 pret. and PP ribbed, ppr. ribbing. 
[ς ribl,n.] 1. To furnish with ribs; strengthen 
or support by ribs: as, to rib a ship. 
Was I by rocks engender’d, ribb’d with steel, 
Such tortures to resist, or not to feel? 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, vi. 
2. To form into ribs or ridges; mark with al- 
ternate channels and projecting lines; ridge: 
as, to rib a field by plowing; to rib cloth. 
The long dun wolds are ribb’d with snow. 
Tennyson, Oriana. 
The print of its first rush-wrapping, 
Wound ere it dried, still ribbed the thing. 
D. G. Rossetti, Burden of Nineveh. 
3. To inclose as with ribs; shut in; confine. 


It were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 7. 51. 


And by the hand of Justice, never arms more 
Shall 77) this body in, nor sword hang here, sir. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, i. 1. 
rib? (rib), n. [< ME. ribbe, rybbe, < AS. ribbe, 
hound’s-tongue, Cynoglossum officinale.] 1. 
Hound’s-tongue.—2,. Costmary. Cath. Ang., 
p. 306.— 3. Water-cress. Halliwell. 
rib? (rib), v. 1. [< ME. ribben, rybbyn, dress; ef. 
D. repelen, beat (flax), = Sw. repa, ripple flax: 
see rip1, ripplel.| To dress (flax) ; ripple. 
rib?+ (rib), η. [« ME. rybbe, ryb: see 1105, v., 
and ripplel.] An instrument for cleaning flax. 
Halliwell. 
ribadoquin (ri-bad’6-kin), n. 
quin, 
The clash of arms, the thundering of ribadoquines and 
arquebuses, . . . bespoke the deadly conflict waging. 


Irving, Granada, p. 455. 
2. Same as organ-gun. 

Tibald (rib’ald), n. anda. [ς ME. ribald, ribold, 
rebald, ribaud, rybaud, ribaut = Icel. ribbaldi = 
MHG. ribalt, < OF. ribald, ribaud, ribauld, ri- 
baut, F. ribaud = Pr. ribaut = Sp. Pg. ribaldo 
= It. ribaldo, rubaldo (ML. ribaldus) (fem. OF. 
ribaude, ML. ribalda), a lewd, base person, a 
ruffian, ribald, also, without moral implication, 
a stout fellow, a porter, guard, soldier, ete, (see 
ribaud2) ; eonnected with ruffian, both bein 
ult. derived from the OHG. cognates of AS. 
hredf, scurf, scab: see reef3.] I, απ. <A low, 
base fellow; a profligate; a ruffian; a person 
of lewd habits: applied particularly to one who 
is coarse, abusive, or obscene in language. 

Ephistafus hym presit with his proude wordes, 


As a ribold with reueray in his Roide speche. 
Destruction of Troy (EB. E. T. 8.), 1. 7651. 


A wise man seide, as we may seen, 
Is no man wrecched, but he it wene, 
Be he kyng, knyght or ribaude: 
And many a ribaude is mery and baude, 
That swynkith and berith, bothe day and nyght, 
Many a burthen of grete myght. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5673. 


As for that proverb, the Bishops foot hath been in it, 
it were more fit for a Scurra in Trivio, or som Ribald upon 
an Ale-bench. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


In the last year of this reign (1376) we find the Commons 
petitioning the King ‘‘that Ribalds. . . and Sturdy Beg- 
gars may be banished out of every town.” 

Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 52. 

ΤΙ. a. Licentious; profligate; obscene; 
coarse; abusive or indecent, especially in lan- 
guage; foul-mouthed. 


1. See ribaude- 


The busy day, 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows. 
hak., T. and C., iv. 2. 9. 


ribald 


Me they seized and me they tortured, me they lash’d and 
humiliated 


Me the sport οἱ ribald Veterans, mine of ruffian violators! 
Tennyson, Boidicea. 


Instead of having the solemn countenance of the aver- 
age English driver, his face was almost ribald in its con- 
viviality of expression. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 37. 
=Syn. Gross, coarse, filthy, indecent. 
ribaldish (rib’al-dish), a. [< ribald + -ish1.] 
Disposed to ribaldry. 
They have a ribaldish tongue. 
Bp. Hall, Estate of a Christian. 
ribaldroust (rib’al-drus), a. [Also ribaudrous ; 
< ribaldr(y) + -ous.] Ribald; licentious; ob- 
scene ; indecent. 

A ribaudrous and filthie tongue, os incestum, obscaenum, 
impurum, et impudicum. Baret, Alvearie. (Nares.) 

ribaldry (rib’al-dri), η. [< ME. ribaldrie, rib- 
audrie, ribawdrye, rybaudrie, rybaudry, ete., < 
OF. ribauderie, F. ribauderie (= Sp. ribalderia 
= Pg. ribaldaria = It. ribalderia, MU. ribal- 
dria), < ribald, ribaud, a ribald: see ribald.] 
The qualities or acts of a ribald; licentious or 
foul language; ribald conversation; obscenity ; 
indecency. 

- On fastingdais by-fore none ich fedde me with ale, 
Out of reson, a-mong rybaudes here rybaudrye to huyre. 


Her-of, good god, graunte me forgeuenesse. 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 485. 
Abstayn euer from wordes of rybaudry. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 105. 


Satire has long since done his best; and curst 
And loathsome Ribaldry has done its worst. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 729. 


He softens down the language for which the river was 
noted, and ignores the torrent of licentious ribaldry with 
which every boat greeted each other, and which was 
known as “ River Wit.” 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 144, 

ribaldyt, . [ME. ribaudie,< OF. ribaudie, equiv. 
to ribaudrie, ribaldry: see ribaldry.] Same as 
ribaldry. 

ribant, x. An obsolete form of ribbon. 

riband, π. and v. An obsolete or archaic form 
of ribbon. 

riband-fish, riband-gurnard, etc. 
fish, ete. 

ribaningt, η. See ribboning. 

ribattuta (ré-bat-t6’ ti), n. ([It., prop. fem. pp. 
of ribattere, beat again, beat back, reverberate, 
= F. rebatire, beat down, rebate: see rebatel.] 
In music, a melodic embellishment consisting 
in an alternation of two adjacent tones, grad- 
ually increasing in rapidity until it becomes a 
shake or trill. 

ribaudl}, η. A Middle English form of ribald. 

ribaud? (ré-bd’), 4. [OF., a soldier, porter, 
etc., a particular use of ribaud, a base fellow: 
see ribald.| In French hist., one of a body- 
guard created by Philip Augustus (1180~—1223) 


of France.—King of the ribauds, the chief of the old 
French royal guard known as the ribauds. In the field, 
his station was at the door of the sovereign’s quarters, and 
he permitted to enter only those who had the right. He 
had jurisdiction of crimes and misdemeanors committed 
within the king’s abode, as wellas of gaming and debauch- 
ery, executed his own sentences, and enjoyed various privi- 
leges and perquisites. The title disappeared after the fif- 
teenth century, and the office became merged in that of 


. the executioner. 
ribaudequin (ri-b4’de-kin), m. [Also ribaude- 
kyn, rebawdekyn, ς OF. ribaudequin, ribaudekin 
(> Sp. ribadoquin), = MD. ribaudekijn.] 1. A 
kind of cannon used in medieval warfare. 
N. E. D. 
The ribaudekyns desirede in particles. 
Acts Privy Counc., V. (1835) 257. 
Semblable engyns as ben thoo that now be called ry- 
bawdekyns., Caxton, Faytes of Α., I. xxvii. 82. 
2+. A large crossbow about fifteen feet in 
_ length. Cotgrave. 
ribaudourt,”. [ME.,< OF. ribaudour, < ribaud, 
ribald: see ribald.] A ribald. 
I schal fynden hem heore fode that feithfuliche lyuen; 
Save Jacke the iogelour, and Ionete of the stuyues, 
And Robert the ribaudour for his rousti wordes. 
Piers Plowman (A), vii. 66. 
Same as ribaldrous. 
ribaudryt, η. An obsolete form of ribaldry. 
ribaudyt, ”. See ribaldy. 
Ribbail’s bandage. A spica bandage for the 
instep. 
ribband, π. An obsolete or archaic form of 
xribbon. 
rib-band (rib’band), n. 1. A piece of timber 
extending the length of the square body of a 
- vessel, used to secure the frames in position 
until the outside planking or plating is put on. 
Also a square timber of the slip fastened 
lengthwise in the bilgeways to prevent the 
timbers of the cradle from slipping outward 


See ribbon- 


ribaudroust, α. 
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during launching. See cut under lauwnching- 
ways.— 2. A seantling of wood, about 15 feet 
long and 4 inches square, used in rack-lashing 
gun-platforms to keep the platform secure: 
also used for mortar-platforms. Two rib-bands 
accompany every platform.—Rib-band line, in 
ship-building, one of the diagonal lines on the body-pian, 
by means of which the points called surmarks, where the 
respective bevelings are to be applied to the timbers, are 
marked off upon the mold.— Rib-band nail, in ship-build- 
ing, a nail having alarge round head with aring to prevent 
the head from spiitting the timber or being drawnthrough: 
neon chiefly forfastening rib-bands. Also written ribbing- 


nau. 

rib-baste} (rib’bast), υ. t. To baste the ribs 
of; beat severely; rib-roast: as, ‘‘to bang or 
ribbaste one.” Florio. 

ribbed (ribd), a. [< ribl + -ed2.] 1. Furnished 
with ribs; strengthened or supported by ribs, 
in any sense of the word. 


Ribbed vaulting was the greatest improvement which 
the Medizval architects made on the Roman vaults, giv- 
ing not only additional strength of construction, but an 
apparent vigour and expression to the vault which is one 
of the greatest beauties of the style. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 625. 


2. Formed into ribs or ridges; having alter- 
nate lines of projection and depression; ridged: 
as, ribbed cloth; ribbed hose. 


And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 
Wordsworth, Lines contributed to Coleridge’s Ancient 
{ Mariner. 


This ribbed mountain structure ... always wears a 
mantle of beauty, changeable purple and violet. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 205. 
3. In anat. and zool., having a rib or ribs, in 
any sense; costal; costate; costiferous.— Rib- 
bed arch, See arch!.—Ribbed armor, armor consist- 
ing of ridges alternating with sunken bands, which are 
usually set with studs. It is described in the tourney- 
book of René of Anjou as composed of cuir-bouilli upon 
which small bars, apparently of metal, are laid, and either 
sewed to the leather, or covered by an additional thick- 
ness of leather, which is glued to the background.— Rib- 
bed-fabric machine, a knitting-machine for making the 
rib-stitch. It has special adjustments in both power- and 
hand-machines, and can be set to make different forms or 
combinations of stitches, as the polka-rib, one-and-one rib, 
etc. EH. H. Knight.—Ribbed form, plate, velveteen, 
etc. See the nouns. 
ribbing (rib’ing),». [Verbaln. of ribl,v.] 1. 
An assemblage or arrangement of ribs, as tim- 
berwork sustaining a vaulted ceiling, ridges 
on cloth, veins in the leaves of plants, ete.—2. 
In agri., a kind of imperfect plowing, formerly 
common, by which stubbles were rapidly turned 
over, every alternate strip only being moved. 
By this method only half the land is raised, the furrow 
being laid over quite flat, and covering an equal space of 
the level surface. A similar operation is still in use in 
some places, after land has been pulverized by clean plow- 
ings and is ready for receiving the seed, and the mode of 
sowing upon land thus prepared is also called ribbing. 
ribbing-nail (rib’ing-nal),. Sameas rib-band 
nail (which see, under rib-band). 
ribble-rabble (rib’l-rab’1), n. [A varied redu- 
plication of rabble2.] 1. A rabble; a mob. 


A ribble-rabble of gossips. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


2. Idle or foolish talk; confused or meaning- 
less language; gabble. 

Icry God mercy (quoth the woman with much disdain 
in her ο... if thou gratest my eares any more 
with thy ribble-rabble discourse. 

History of Francion (1655). (Nares.) 


Such wicked stuff, such poys’nous babble, 
Such uncouth, wretched ribble rabble. 
Hudibras Redivivus (1706). 


ribble-row} (rib’1-r6), η. 
after analogy of rigmarole. 
Rigmarole; gabble. 

This witch of ribble-row rehearses, 


Of scurvy names in scurvy verses. 
Cotton, Works (1734), p. 119. (Halliwell.) 


(Nares.) 


[A burlesque name, 
Cf. ribble-rabble, | 


tibbon (rib’on), η. απᾶ α. [Formerly also ribon, 


riban, also riband, ribband (appar. simulating 
band, and still used archaically); < ME. riban, 
riband, « OF. riban, ruben, rubant, F. ruban, 
dial. rebant, riban (ML. rubanus), a ribbon; 
origin undetermined. The Ir. ridin, a ribbon, 
ribean, a ribbon, fillet, W. rhibin, a streak, 
Ir, ribe, a flake, hair, ribbon, Gael. rib, ribe, a 
hair, ete., are from ME. The Bret. ruban 
is from F.] I, απ. 1. Originally, a stripe 
in a material, or the band or border of a gar- 
ment, whether woven in the stuff or applied. 
— 2. Astrip of fine stuff, as silk, satin, or velvet, 


having two selvages. Ribbons in this sense seem 
to have been introduced in the sixteenth century. Ordi- 
narily ribbons are made of widths varying from one fourth 
of an inch, or perhaps even less, to seven or eight inches, 
but occasionally sash-ribbons or the like are made of much 
greater widths. According to the fashion of the day, rib- 
bons are made richly figured or brocaded, of corded silk 


ribbon 


with velvet and satin stripes, satin-faced on each side, the 
two sides being of different colors, each perfect, and in 
many other styles. 


Get your apparel together, good strings to your beards, 
new ribbons to your pumps. Shak., ΔΙ. N. D., iv. 2. 37. 


Sweet-faced Corinna, deign the riband tie 
Of thy cork-shoe, or else thy slave will die. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, viii. 7. 


She ’s torn the ribbons frae her head, 
They were baith thick and narrow. 
The Braes ο) Yarrow (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 71), 


It was pretty to see the young, pretty ladies dressed like 
men, in velvet coats, caps with ribbands, and with laced 
bands, just like men. Pepys, Diary, July 27, 1665. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us; 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 
Browning, Lost Leader. 
3. Specifically, the honorary distinction of an 
order of knighthood, usually in two forms: 
first, the broad ribbon, denoting the highest 
class of such an order (for which see cordon, 7); 
second, the small knot of ribbon worn in the 
buttonhole by members of an order when not 
wearing the cross or other badge. Blue ribbon and 
red ribbon are often used to denote the orders of the Gar- 
ter and Bath respectively. A blue ribbon was also a badge 


of the Order of the Holy Ghostin France. Compare cordon 
bleu, under cordon, 


4. That which resembles aribbon in shape; a 
long and narrow strip of anything. 
The houses stood well back, leaving a ribbon of waste 


land on either side of the road. 
R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 68. 


These [spiral nebule] are usually elongated strings or 
ribbons of nebulous matter twisted about a central nucleus 
and seen by us in the form of a spiral curve. 

, The Century, XX XIX. 458. 
5. pl. Reins for driving. [Colloq.] 


He [Egalité] drove his own phaeton when it was decid- 
edly low for a man of fashion to handle the ribands. 
Phillips, Essays from the Times, I. 76. 


If he had ever held the coachman’s ribbons in his hands, 
as I have in my younger days—a—he would know that 
stopping is not always easy. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvii. 
6. A strip; a shred: as, the sails were torn to 
ribbons. 

They’re very naked ; their things is all to ribbins. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 84, 
7. In spinning, a continuous strand of cotton 
or other fiber in a loose, untwisted condition; 
a sliver.—8. In metal-working, a long, thin 
strip of metal, such as (α) a watch-spring; (0) 
a thin steel band for a belt, or an endless saw; 
(c) a thin band of magnesium for burning; (d) 
a thin steel strip for measuring, resembling a 
tape-line.—9. One of the stripes painted on 
arrow-shafts, generally around the shaftment. 
Also ealled clan-mark, owner-mark, game-tally, 
ete. Amer. Nat., July, 1886, p. 675.—10. A nar- 
row web of silk for hand-stamps, saturated 
with free color, which is readily transferred by 
pressure to paper.—11. In stained-glass work 
and the like, a strip or thin bar of lead grooved 
to hold the edges of the glass. See lead?, 7.— 
12. Τα Λε). a bearing considered usually as one 
of the subordinaries. It is adi- x 
minutive of the bend, and one 
eighth of its width—13. In 
carp., ® long thin strip of wood, 
or a series of such strips, uniting 
several parts. Compare rib-band. 
—14. Naut., a painted molding 
on the side of a ship.—Autophyte 
ribbon, a Swiss ribbon printed in alace pattern by means 
of zine plates produced by a photo-engraving process from 
areal lace original. 2H. H. Knight.— Blue ribbon. (a) 
A broad, dark-blue ribbon, the border embroidered with 


gold, worn by members of the Order of the Garter diago- 
nally across the breast. 


They get invited . . . to assemblies . . . where they 
see stars and blue ribbons. Disraeli, Sybil, iv. 3. 


(2) Figuratively, anything which marks the attainment of 
an object of ambition ; also, the object itself. 


In Germany the art of emending is no longer the chief 
art of the scholar. A brilliant and certain conjecture is 
no longer the blue ribbon of his career. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 47. 


(c) A member of the Order of the Garter. 


Why should dancing round a May-pole be more obso- 
lete than holding a Chapter of the Garter? asked Lord 
Henry. The Duke, who was a blue-ribbon, felt this a home 
thrust. Disraeli, Coningsby, iii. 3. 


(d) The badge of a society pledged to total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating drinks: it consists of a bit of blue 
ribbon worn in a buttonhole.— China ribbon, a ribbon, 
about an eighth of an inch wide, formerly used in the toi- 
let, but now for markers inserted in bound books and the 
like, and also in a kind of embroidery which takes its name 
from the employment of this material.— China-ribbon 
embroidery, a kind of embroidery much in favor in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and recently re- 
vived. The needle is threaded with a ribbon, which is 
drawn through the material as well as applied upon it,— 
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ribbon, in Mollusca, the surface that bears the 
teeth ; the radula. See odontophore, and radula (with cut). 
—Nidamental ribbon. See nidamental.—Petersham 
ribbon, a ribbon of extra thickness, usually watered on 
both sides, used in women’s dress to strengthen the skirt 
at the waist, etc., and also as a belt-ribbon when belt-rib- 
bons are in fashion. Compare pad3,7.—Red ribbon. (a) 
The ribbon of the Order of the Bath, used to denote the 
decoration of that order, or the order itself: as, he has 
got the red ribbon. (b) The ribbon of a knight of the 
veer of Honor. : 

. a 1. Made of ribbon: as, a ribbon bow; 
ribbon trimming.—2. Inmineral., characterized 
by parallel bands of different colors: as, ribbon 
agate.—3. [cap.] Pertaining to the Ribbon 
Society or to Ribbonism: as, a Ribbon lodge. 
— Ribbon isinglass, letter. See the nouns.—Ribbon 
sections, 2 series or chain of microtome-cut sections 
which remain attached to each other, edge to edge, by 
means of the embedding material.— Ribbon Society, in 
Irish hist., a secret association formed about 1808 in op- 
position to the Orange organization of the northern Irish 
counties, and so named from the green ribbon worn as a 
badgebythe members. The primary object of the society 
was soon merged in a struggle against the landlord class, 
with the purpose of securing to tenants fixity of tenure, 
or of inflicting retaliation for real or supposed agrarian 
oppression. The members were bound together by an 
oath, had passwords and signs, and were divided locally 
into lodges. 

ribbon (rib’on), v. ¢. [Formerly (and still ar- 
chaically) also riband, ribband; early mod. 1. 
also reband; < ME. ribanen, rybanen, ς riban, a 
ribbon: see ribbon, n.] 1. To border with 
stripes resembling ribbons; stripe; streak. 
It is a slowe may not forbere 
Ragges ribaned with gold to were. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4752. 
I could see all the inland valleys ribboned with broad 
waters. Rt. 1). Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlviii. 
_ When imitations of ribboned stones are wished, ... 
pour each of the colors separately upon the Marble, tak- 
ing care to spread them in small pools over the whole sur- 
face; then, witha wooden spatula, form the ribboned shades 
which are wished by lightly moving the mixture. 
; ; Marble-W orker, § 128. 
2. To adorn with ribbons. 
Each her ribbon’d tambourine 
Flinging on the mpuntain-sod, 
With a lovely frighten’d mien 
Came about the youthful god. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


Herrick gaily assimilated to his antique dream these 
leasant pastoral survivals, ribbanding the may-pole as 
hough it were the cone-tipped rod of Dionysus. 

E. W. Gosse, in Ward’s Eng. Poets, ΤΙ. 126. 
3. To form into long narrow strips; cause to 
take the shape of ribbon. 

When it [wax in bleaching] . . . still continues yellow 
upon the fracture, it is remelted, ribboned, and again 
bleached. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 354, 

ribbon-bordering (rib’on-bér’dér-ing), n. In 
hort., the use of foliage-plants set in ribbons or 
stripes of contrasting shades as a border; also, 
a border thus formed. 

Whether it [the garden] went in for ribbon-bordering and 
bedding-out plants, or essayed the classical, with marble 
statues. Miss Braddon, Hostages to Fortune, ii. 

ribbon-brake (rib’on-brak), ». A brake hay- 
ing a band which nearly surrounds the wheel 
whose motion is to be checked, 

rib-bone (rib’bon), n. [ς ME. ribbebon (= Sw. 
ribbeen = Dan. ribben); ¢ ribl + bonel.] A rib. 


And [πε] made man likkest to hym-self one, 
And Eue of his ribbe-bon with-outen eny mene. 


ke Piers Plowman (B), ix. 34. 
ribbon-fish (rib’on-fish), ». One of sundry 
fishes of long, slender, compressed form, like 
a ribbon, as those of the genera Cepola, Trichiu- 
rus, Trachypterus, and Regalecus : especially ap- 
plied to those of the suborder Txniosomi. See 
the technical names, and eut under hairtail. 
ribbon-grass (rib’on-gras),. A striped green 
and white garden variety of the grass Phalaris 
arundinacea. Also called painted-grass. 
ribbon-gurnard (rib’on-gér’nird),n. <A fish of 
the family Macruridz or Lepidosomatidaz. 4. 
Adams. 
ribboningt (rib’on-ing),. [Also ribbaning, rib- 
aning; < ME. ribanyng; verbal! n. of ribbon, v.] 
1. A striped or ornamented border. 
It [the robe] ful wel 
With orfrays leyd was everydel, 
And portraied in the ribanynges 
Of dukes storyes and of kynges. 
Rom. of the Rose, Ἱ. 1077. 
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2. An ornament made of ribbon. 


What gloves νε] give and ribanings. 
Herrick, To the Maids, to Walke Abroad. 
Ribbonism (rib’on-izm),n. [< Ribbon + -ism.] 
The principles and methods of the Ribbon So- 
ciety of Ireland. See under ribbon, a. 

There had always smouldered Ribbonism, Whiteboyism, 
some form of that protean Vehmgericht which strove, 
too often by unmanly methods, to keep alive a flicker of 
manly independence. Contemporary Rev., LI. 243. 

ribbon-line (rib’on-lin), ». In hort., a long, 
generally marginal, bed of close-set plants in 
contrasted colors. Henderson, Handbook of 
Plants. 

Ribbonman (rib’on-man), n.; pl. Ribbonmen 
(-men). [See Ribbonism.] A member of an 
Irish Ribbon lodge; an adherent of Ribbonism. 

Orangemen and &ibbonmen once divided Ireland. 

The American, VII. 133. 

ribbon-map (rib’on-map), ». A map printed 
ona long strip which winds on an axis within 
8 case. 

ribbon-patiern (rib’on-pat’érn), n. A deco- 
rated design imitating interlacing and knotted 
ribbons. 

ribbon-register (rib’on-rej’is-tér), n. Same as 
register1, 11. 

ribbon-saw (rib’on-s4), ». Same as band-saw. 

ribbon-seal (rib’on-sél), n. A seal of the genus 
Histriophoca, Η. fasciata, the male of which is 





Ribbon-seal (H¢strzophoca fasciata). 


curiously banded with whitish on a dark ground, 
as if adorned with ribbons. It inhabits the 
North Pacifie. 

ribbon-snake (rib’on-snak), . A small slen- 
der striped snake, Hutzenia saurita, abundant 
in the United States: a kind of garden snake, 
having several long yellow stripes on a dark 
variegated ground. It is a very pretty and 
quite harmless serpent. See Hutenia. 

ribbon-stamp (rib’on-stamp), ». A small and 
simple form of printing-press which transfers 
to paper the free color in a movable ribbon 
which covers the stamp. 

ribbon-tree (rib’on-tré), ». See Plagianthus. 

ribbon-wave (rib’on-wav), η. A common Eu- 
ropean geometrid moth, Acidalia aversata: an 
English collectors’ name. 

ribbonweed (rib’on-wéd), ». The ordinary 
form of the seaweed Laminaria saccharina, 
whose frond has a long flat blade, sometimes 
membranaceous and waved on the margin. 
[Prov. Eng.] Treas. of Bot. 

ribbon-wire (rib’on-wir),». Α kind of tape in 
which several fine wires are introduced, run- 
ning in the direction of the length of the stuff. 
It is employed by milliners for strengthening 
or stiffening their work. 

ribbonwood (rib’on-wuid), n. <A small hand- 
some malvaceous tree, Hoheria populnea, of 


New Zealand. Its bark affords a demulcent drink, and 
also serves for cordage. It is doubtless named from the 
ribbon-like strips of its bark. 


ribbon-worm (rib’on-wérm),n. 1. Sameas tape- 
worm.—2, A nemertean or nemertine worm; 
one of the Nemertea: so called from the ex- 
eraordinary length and flattened form of some 
of them, as the long sea-worms of the family 
Lineidzx, which attain a length of many feet, as 
Lineus marinus. 

ribebat, ribecat, η. Same as rebec. 

ribes}} (ribz), n. sing.and pl. [= Dan. ribs, cur- 
rant; < OF. ribes, ‘‘red gooseberries, beyond- 
sea gooseberries, garden currans, bastard cur- 
rans” (Cotgrave), F. ribes = It. ribes, ‘‘red 
gooseberies, bastard corans, or common ribes” 
(Florio), prop. sing., = Sp. ribes, currant-tree, 
< ML. ribes, ribus, ribesium, ribasium, ¢ Ar. ribés, 
ribas, Pers. *ribaj, gooseberry.] A currant; 
generally as plural, currants. 

Red Gooseberies, or ribes, do refresh and coole the hote 


stomacke and liuer, and are good against all Inflamma- 
tions. Langham, Garden of Health, p. 289. 





ribibe 


Ribes? (ri’ béz), π. [NL. (Linneeus, 1787), < 
ML, ribesium, currant: see ribesl.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous choripetalous shrubs, con- 
stituting the family Grossulariacex, and pro- 
ducing small flowers with four or five seale-like 
petals, four or five stamens, two styles, and an 
ovoid calyx-tube united to the ovary, continued 
above into a tubular or bell-shaped four- or 


five-cleft limb, which is often colored. There are 
about 60 species, natives of temperate Europe, Asia, and 
America, andof the Andes. Several species extend north- 
ward in Alaska nearly or quite to the arctic circle. The 
plants of this genus are often covered with resinous glands, 
and the stems are sometimes strongly armed with spines 
below the axils. They bear scattered and often clustered 
leaves, which are petioled and entire or crenately lobed or 
cut, plicate or convolute in the bud. The flowers are of- 
ten unisexual by abortion, are white, yellow, red, or green, 
rarely purple, in color, and occur either singly or few to- 
gether, or, in the currants, in racemes. The fruit is an 
oblong or spherical pulpy berry, containing one cell and 
few or many seeds, and crowned with the calyx-lobes. 
Several species, mostly with thorny and often also prickly 
stems, the flowers single or few together, the fruit often 
spiny, are known as gooseberries; other species, wholly 
unarmed, with racemed flowers and smooth fruit, are 
grouped as currants. R. Grossularia is the common gar- 
den or English gooseberry. (See gooseberry.) R. specio- 
sum is the showy flowering gooseberry or fuchsia-flowered 
gooseberry of California, much prized in cultivation for its 
bright-red drooping flowers with far-exserted red stamens. 
R. Missouriense of the central United States, its stems 

bearing long spines, is called Missouri gooseberry. R. 

rubrum, the common red currant (see currant2, 2), is 

native in Europe and Asia, and related species in northern 

America. R. nigrum is the garden black currant of 

Europe; R. Americanum is the wild black currant of 





1, Branch with Flowers of Missouri Currant (Rzdes longifiorumy). 


2, fruits of red currant (RX. rubrum); 3, fruit of English gooseberry 
(R. Grossularia); 4, fruit of wild gooseberry (R. Cysosdat2). 


America, often cultivated in gardens. J. longiflorum, the 
buffalo or Missouri currant, wild in the western United 
States, is in common cultivation for its early bright-yellow 
spicy-scented flowers. R. sanguineum, the red-flowered 
currant of California and Oregon, is another well-known 
ornamental species. R. prostratum, the fetid currant of 
northern woods in America, emits a nauseous odor when 
bruised. 


Ribesies (ri-bé-si’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. Richard, 
1823), < Ribes2 +-ex.] The name employed 
for the gooseberry family, Grossulariacee, 


when treated as a tribe of the Saxifragacez, 
It consists of the genus Ribes only. See Ribes. 


rib-faced (rib’fast), a. Having the face ribbed 
or ridged; rib-nosed. 

rib-grass (rib’gras), n. The English or ribwort 
plantain, Plantago lanceolata. 

The rich infield ground produced spontaneously rib 
grass, white, yellow, and red clover, with the other plants 
of which cattle are fondest. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 196. 

ribibet, η. [Also ribible; < ME. ribibe, < OF. ri- 
bibe, rubebe, rebube, ete.: see rebec.] 1. A mu- 
sical instrument; a rebee, 

The ribibe is said to have had three strings, to have 
been played with a bow, and to have been introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, Skeat, Piers Plowman, ITI. 426. 
2. A shrill-voiced old woman. 


This sompnour, ever waityng on his pray, 
Rod forth to sompne a widew, an old ribibe, 
Fynyng a cause, for he wolde bribe. r 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 79. 
There came an old rybybe, 
She halted of a kybe. 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 42. 
Or some good ribibe about Kentish town 
Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 


ribibet (ri-bib’),.v. 4. [ME. rybyben; < ribibe, n.] 
To play on a ribibe. 


Tho ratton rybybyd. Rel. Antiq., i. 81. (Halliwell.) 


ribible 
ribiblet (ri-bib’1), η. [ME. ribible, rubible: see 
ribibe, rebec.] Same as ribibe. 
In twenty manere koude he trippe and daunce, ... 


And pleyen songes on a smal rubible. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, Ἱ. 145. 


Where, my friend, is your fiddle, your 7ibible, or such- 
like instrument belonging to a minstrel? 
Quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 271. 
ribibourt, ». [ME. ribibour, ς OF. *ribibour, < 
ribibe, a ribibe: see ribibe.] One who plays on 
the ribibe. 


A ribibour, a ratonere, a rakyer of Chepe. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 322. 
ribless (rib’les), a. [< ribl + -less.] 1. Hav- 
ing no ribs.—2. So fat that the ribs cannot be 
felt. 
Where Toil shall call the charmer Health his bride, 
And Laughter tickle Plenty’s ribless side | 
Coleridge, To a Young Ass. 
riblet (rib’let), ». [< ribl + -let.] A little rib; 
a rudimentary rib; a vertebral pleurapophysis 
not developed into a free and functional rib: 
as, a cervical riblet of man. See pleurapophysis. 


The surface has longitudinal ridges, which on the hinder 
moiety of the valve are connected by transverse riblets. 


Geol. Mag., IV. 451. 
rib-like (rib’lik), a. [< ribl + like.] Resem- 
bling a rib; of the nature of a rib. 

Riblike cartilaginous rods appear in the first, second 
and more or fewer of the succeeding visceral arches in ali 
but the lowest Vertebrata, Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 22. 

rib-nosed (rib’n6zd), a. Having the side of the 
snout ribbed; rib-faced, as a baboon. See 
mandrill, and cut under baboon. 

ribont, 7». An obsolete form of ribbon. 

ribosa (ri-b0’si), η. Same as rebozo. 

rib-piece (rib’pés), ». A rib-roast. 

rib-roast (rib’rést), m. 1. A joint of meat for 

*roasting which includes one or more ribs of 
the animal.—2. A beating or drubbing; a 
cudgeling. 

Such a peece of filching is as punishable with ribroast 
among the turne-spits at Pie Corner. 

Maroceus Extaticus (1595). (Halliwell.) 
rib-roast (rib’rost), v. t. [ς ribl + roast, v.] 
To beat soundly; cudgel; thrash. 
Tom, take thou a cudgell and rib-roost him. 


Let me alone, quoth Tom, I will be-ghost him. 
Rowland, Night-Raven (1620). (Nares.) 


But much I scorne my fingers should be foule 
With beating such a durty dunghill-owle. 
But I'll rib-roast thee and bum-bast thee still 
With my enraged muse and angry quill. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


I have been pinched in flesh, and well rib-roasted under 
my former masters; but I’m in now for skin and all. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
rib-roaster (rib’ros’tér), η. A heavy blow on 
the ribs; a body-blow. [Colloq.] 

There was some terrible slugging. . . . In the fourth and 
last round the men seemed afraid of each other. Cleary 
planted two rib-roasters, and a tap on Langdon’s face, 

Philadelphia Times, May 6, 1886. 
rib-roasting (rib’ros’ting), n. A beating or 
drubbing; a cudgeling. 
That done, he rises, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 
Of his magnificent rib-roasting. 
S. Butier, Hudibras, IT. i. 248. 


Every day or two he was sure to get a sound rib-roasting 
for some of his misdemeanors. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 335. 
rib-roostt, v. t See rib-roast. 

ribskint, ». [Early mod. E. rybskyn, < ME. ryb- 
schyn (also rybbynge-skin); < rib3 + skin.] A 
feather apron worn by women while ribbing 
flax. N. Ε. D. 

Theyr rybskyn and theyr spyndell. 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. 299. 

rib-stitch (rib’stich), ». In crochet-work, a 
stiteh or point by which a fabric is produced 
having raised ridges alternately on the one side 
and the other. 

Ribston pippin. [From Ribston, in Yorkshire, 
where Sir Henry Goodricke planted three pips 
obtained from Rouen in Normandy. Two died, 
but one survived to become the parent of all the 
Ribston apples in England. (Brewer.)] <A fine 
variety of winter apple. 

rib-vaulting (rib’val’ting),. In arch., vault- 
ing having ribs projecting below the general 
surface of the ceiling for support or ornament. 

ribwort (rib’wért), . See plantain. 

-ric. [< ME. -riche, -ricke, used in comp., as in 
bischop-, kine-, king-, weoreld-, eorth-, heoven- 
riche, realm, jurisdiction, power, of a bishop, 
king, the world, earth, heaven, etce.: same as 
ME, riche, ς AS. rice, reign, realm, dominion: 
gee riche!,n.| A termination denoting jurisdic- 
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tion, or a district over which government is 
exercised. It occurs in bishopric, and a few 
words now obsolete. 

Ricania (ri-ka’ni-i),». [NL. (Germar, 1818).] 
The typical genus of Ricaniide. 

Ricaniide (rik-a-ni’i-dé),”. pl. [NL., < Ricania 
+ -idz.] <A large family of homopterous in- 
sects, typified by the genus Ricania, belonging 
to the group Fulgorida. It includes many beautiful 
and striking tropical and subtropical forms. Also, as a 
subfamily, Ricaniida, Ricanine. 

Ricardian (ri-kiir’di-an), a. andn. [< Ricardo 
(see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of David Ricardo, an English politi- 
cal economist (1772-1823), or his theories. 


It is interesting to observe that Malthus, though the 
combination of his doctrine of population with the prin- 
ciples of Ricardo composed the creed for some time pro- 
fessed by all the ‘‘ orthodox” economists, did not himself 
accept the Ricardian scheme. Encyce. Brit., XIX. 376. 


II, ». An adherent or follower of Ricardo. 


Though in his great work he [Rau] kept clear of the 
exaggerated abstraction of the Ricardians, and rejected 
some of their a priori assumptions, he never joined the his- 
torical school. Eneyc. Brit., XX. 294. 


ricasso (ri-kas’0),. [Origin obscure.] That 
part of the blade of a rapier which is included 
between the outermost guard (see cup-guard, 
counter-guard) and the cross-guard, or the point 


of connection between the blade and the hilt. 
In the rapier of the sixteenth century this part was nar- 
rower and thicker than the blade proper, and usually rec- 
tangular in section. Compare heell, 2 (6), and talon, and 
see cut under hilt. 


Riccati’s equation. [Named after Count Jaco- 
po Riccati (1676-1754).] Properly, the equa- 
tion ax”dx + by?dx = dy, but usually the equa- 
tion dy/dx + by? = cx”, an equation always 
solvable by Bessel’s functions, and often in 
finite terms. 

Riccia (rik’si-&),n. [NL. (Micheli, 1729), named 
after P. Francisco Ricci, an Italian botanist. ] 
A genus of eryptogamous plants of the class 


Hepaticz, typical of the family Ricciacex. 
They are delicate little terrestrial or pseudo-aquatic, 
chiefly annual, plants with thallose vegetation. The thal- 
lus is at first radiately divided from the center, which 
often soon decays; the divisions are bifid or ditrichoto- 
mous; the fruit is immersed in the thallus, sessile; and 
the spores are alveolate or muriculate, flattish, and angu- 
lar. There are 107 species, of most parts of the world. 


Ricciacez (rik-si-4’s6-é), π. pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Riccia + -acez.] A family of 
thallose eryptogamous plants of the class 


Hepaticex, typified by the genus Riccia. They are 
regarded as having the simplest structure in the class. 
The thallus is usually flat, branching dichotomously, and 
floating on water or rooting in soil. The fruit is short- 
pedicelled or sessile on the thallus or immersed in it; the 
capsule is free or connate with the calyptra, globose, 
rupturing irregularly; the spores are usually angular; 
and elaters are wanting. Besides Riccia the family con- 
tains the genera Ricciocarpus and Tesselina, monotypic 
genera of wide distribution. 


rice! (ris), π. [Early mod. E. also ryce, rize; « 
late ME. ryce = D. rijst = MLG. ris = MHG. 
ris, G. reis = Sw. Dan. ris, ς OF. ris, F. riz = 
Pr. ris = It. riso (ML. risus, risum), < ML. ory- 
sum, Li. oryza, rice, = Ar. uruzz, aruzz, ruzz (> 
Sp. Pg. arroz), < Gr. ὄρυζα, ὄρυζον, rice (plant 
and grain); from an OPers. form preserved in 
the Pushtu (Afghan) wrijzey, wrijey, pl., rice, 
wrijzwh, a grain of rice; ef. Skt. vrihi, rice.] 
1. The grain of the rice-plant. 
It forms a larger part of human food 
than the product of any other one 
plant, being often an almost exclusive 
diet in India, China, and the Malayan 
islands, and abundantly used else- 
where. Over 75 per cent. of its sub- 
stance consists of starchy matter, 
but it is deficient in albuminoids, 
the flesh-forming material, and is 
thus best adapted for use in warm 
climates. Itis commonly prepared by 
boiling; in warm countries it is much 
employed in curries. Rice-flour, rice- 
glue, rice-starch, rice-sugar, and rice- 
water are made from it; the sake of 
the Japanese is brewed from rice, and 
one kind of true arrack is distilled 
from it. 


2. The rice-plant, Oryza sativa. 
It is a member of the grass family 
(see Oryza), native in India, also in 
northern Australia ; extensively culti- 
vated in India, China, Malaysia, Brazil, 
the southern United States, and some- 
what in Italy and Spain. It has nu- 
merous natural and cultivated varie- 
ties, and ranges in height from 1 to 
6 feet. It requires for ripening a 
temperature of from sixty to eighty 
degrees, and in general can be grown 
only on irrigable land (but see moun- 
tain-rice). Rice is one of the most pro- 
lific of all crops. It was introduced 
into South Carolina about 1700—it is 





The Panicle of Rice 
(Oryza sattva). 

a, aspikelet; ὅ,ίπε 
empty glumes; c, the 
flowering glume; a, 
the palet; e, the lodi- 
cules,the stamens,and 
the pistil. 


rice-milk 
said by chance. The finest quality is produced in the 
United States, Louisiana and Texas leading in amount; 
but the production has considerably declined since the 
civil war.— Canada rice. Same as Jndian rice.— False 
rice, a grass of the genus Homalocenchrus.— H ary 
rice, a corruption of hungry rice.— Hu rice, Same 
as fundt.—Indian rice. (a) A reed-like grass, Zizania 
aquatica, common in shallow water in eastern North 
America, and especially abundant northwestward. The 
seeds, which are slender and half an inch long, are farina- 
ceous, much eaten by birds, and largely gathered by the 
Indians in canoes; but they fall so easily as to render the 
plant unfit for cropping. The straw has been recom- 
mended as a paper-stock. Its height and large mone- 
cious panicle render it a striking plant. A more south- 
erly species, Zizaniopsis miliacea, is included under the 
name. Also called Canada or wild rice, and Indian oats 
or water-oats. (b) Rice produced in India.— Millet- 
rice, the East Indian Echinochloa colona.— Petty-rice. 


See Quinoa.—Rice cut-grass. See cut-grass.— Rice- 
decoration, in ceram., a kind of decoration used 
n porcelain, especially Chinese, and in fine earthen- 
ware, as sometimes in Persian work. The paste of a cup 
or bowl is cut through with a stamp bearing small leaf- 
shaped or oval openings; the vessel being dipped in the 
glaze and then fired, the glaze fills these openings com- 
pletely, leaving translucent spots in the opaque vessel. 
Occasionally the openings are of different shapes, as small 
stars, crosses, etc.— Rough rice, the common name for 
the East Indian paddy or unhusked rice.— Water-rice, 
wild rice. Same as Indian rice. 
rice?, . Another spelling of 21662. Cotgrave. 
rice-bird (ris’bérd),n. 1. Another name of the 
*reed-bird: applied to the bobolink in the fall, 
when itis in yellowish plumage and feeds large- 
ly on wild rice (Zizania aquatica), or, in the 
southern United States, upon cultivated rice, to 
which it does much damage. The name is little 
used north of the States where rice is cultivated. Also 
called rice-bunting and rice-troopial. See reed-bird, and cut 
under bobolink. 


2. The paddy-bird, Padda oryzivora, well known 
in confinement as the Java sparrow, and com- 
mon in China, ete. 

rice-bunting (ris’bun’ting), n. 
bird, 1. 

rice-corn (ris’kérn), n. Same as pampas-rice. 

rice-drill (ris’dril), π. In agri., a force-feed 
machine, for planting rice in drills: same as 
rice-planter. See drili, 3. H. H. Knight. 

rice-dust (ris’dust),”. The refuse of rice which 
remains when itis cleaned for the market, con- 
sisting of the husk, broken grains, and dust. 
It is a valuable food for eattle. Also rice- 
meal, 

rice-embroidery (ris’em-broi’dér-i), ». Em- 
broidery in which rice-stitch is used either ex- 
clusively or to a great extent, so as to produce 
the appearance of grains of rice scattered over 
the surface. 

rice-field (ris’féld), ». A field on which rice is 
grown.— Rice-field mouse, an American sigmodont 
murine rodent, the rice-rat, Hesperomys (Oryzomys) palus- 
tris, abounding in the rice-fields of the southern United 
States. It is the largest North American species of its 


genus, and has the general appearance of a half-grown 
house-rat. It is 4 inches long, the scaly tail as much more. 


Same as rice- 





Vv: 3 » 
Rice-field Mouse (Orxyzomys palustrts). 


The pelage is hispid and glossy. The color is that of the ΄ 

common rat, In habits this animal is the most aquatic of 

its kind, resembling the European water-rat (Arvicola am- 

phibius) in this respect. It is a nuisance in the rice-plan- 
ας tations. 


rice-flour (ris’flour), ». Ground rice, used for 
making puddings, gruel for infants, etc., and as 
a face-powder. 

rice-flower (ris’flou’ér), π. See Pimelea. 

rice-glue (ris’gl6), m.. A cement made by boil- 
ing rice-flour in soft water. It dries nearly trans- 
parent, and is used in making many paper articles; when 
made sufficiently stiff it can be molded into models, busts, 
etc. 


rice-grain (ris’gran), n. 1. A grain of rice.— 
2. A mottled appearance upon the sun, resem- 
bling grains or granules. 
rice-hen (ris’hen),». The common American 
gallinule, Gallinula φαϊεαία.  [Illinois. ] 
rice-huller (ris’hul’ér),n. Same as rice-pounder. 
rice-meal (ris’mél), ». Same as rice-dust. 
rice-milk (ris’milk),. Milk boiled and thick- 
ened with rice. 
There are fifty street-sellers of rice-milkin London. Sat- 
urday night is the best time of sale, when it is not uncom- 


mon for a rice-milk woman to sell six quarts. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 908. 





rice-mill 


rice-mill (ris’mil), ». A mill for removing the 
husk from rough rice or paddy; a rice-huller. 

rice-paper (ris’pa’pér),”. 1. Paper made from 
the straw of rice, used in China and Japan and 
elsewhere.—2, A name commonly but errone- 
ously applied to a delicate white film prepared in 
China from the pith of a shrub, Tetrapanax 


papyrifer. The pith freed from the stem is an inch or 
an inch and a half in diameter, and is cut into lengths of 
about three inches. These by the use of asharp blade are 
pared into thin rolls which are flattened and dried under 
pressure, forming sheets a few inches square. The 
Chinese draw and paint upon these, and they are much 
used in the manufacture of artificial flowers, some pith 
being imported in the stem for the same purpose. In the 
Malay archipelago the pith of Lobelia Keenigii furnishes 
the rice-paper. See Fatsia.— Rice-paper tree, a small 
tree, Tetrapanaz papyrifer, native in the swamps of For- 
mosa, and cultivated in China, whose pith forms the ma- 
terial of so-called rice-paper. It grows 20 feet high or 
less, has leaves a foot across, palmately five- to seven-lobed, 
and clusters of small greenish flowers on long peduncles. 
From its ample leaves and stately habit, it is a favorite in 
subtropical planting. The Malayan rice-paper plant, 
Lobelia Keenigii, is a sea-shore shrub found from India to 
Australia and Polynesia. Its young stems are stout and 
succulent, and yield a pith used like that of Tetrapanaz, 
though smaller. It is the taccada of India and Ceylon. 
rice-planter (ris’plan’tér), n. An implement 
for sowing or planting rice; a special form of 
rain-drill. The seed falls through the tubular stan- 
ard of a plow which opens a furrow for it, is deflected by 
a board or plate, and covered by a serrated or ribbed fol- 
lower-plate. Also called rice-sower and rice-drill. E. H. 
Knight. 


rice-pounder (ris’poun’dér), n. Arice-mill; a 
machine for freeing rice from its outer skin or 
hull. This was effected by placing the rice in mortars 
which have small pointed elevations to prevent the pestles 
from crushing the rice, while their action causes the grains 
to rub off the red skin against one another. 

rice-pudding (ris’pud’ing), n. A pudding made 
of rice and milk, with sugar, and often enriched 
with-eggs and fruit, as currants, raisins, ete. 

rice-rat (ris’‘rat), n. The rice-field mouse. 

ricercare (ré-cher-kii’re),n. [It. ricercare, apre- 
lude, flourish, <¢ ricercare, seek out, request, ete. : 
see research.| In music, same as ricercata. 

ricercata (ré-cher-ki’ti), ». [It., a prelude, 
search, ¢ ricercare, search: see ricercare.] In 
musie: (a) Originally, a composition in fugal 
style, like a {οοσαία. (b) Now, a fugue of spe- 
cially learned character, in which every con- 
trapuntal device is utilized; or a fugue without 
haa subject and answer reeurring contin- 
ually. 

rice-shell (ris’shel), πι. A shell of the genus 
Olivelia, of about the size and whiteness of a 
grain of rice: sometimes extended to similar 
shells of the family Olivide. See cut under 
olive-shell. 

rice-soup (ris’sép), n. A soup made with rice 
and thickened with flour, enriched with veal, 
chicken, or mutton stock, 

rice-sower (ris’s0’ér),n. Same as rice-planter. 

rice-stitch (ris’stich), ». Anembroidery-stitch 
by which a loop an eighth of an inch long and 
pointed at each end is made on the surface of 
the foundation. This, when done in white 
thread, resembles a grain of rice. 

rice-stone (ris’ston), x. Stone mottled as with 


rice-grains.— Rice-stone glass. Same as alabaster 
glass (which see, under alabaster). 


rice-sugar (ris’shug’ir), n. A confection made 
from rice in Japan, and there called ame. 

rice-tenrec (ris’ten’rek), n. A species of the 
genus Oryzoryctes. Also rice-tendrac. 

rice-troopial (ris’tré’pi-al), η. Same as rice- 
bird, 1. [A book-name. ] ν 

rice-water (ris’waé’tér), n. Water which has 
been thickened with the substance of rice by 
boiling. It is administered as a drink to the 
sick, either plain, or sweetened and flavored.— 
Rice-water evacuations, watery evacuations passed 


by cholera patients, containing albuminous flakes, epi- 
y thelial cells, bacteria, salts, and organic substances. 


rice-weevil (ris’wé’vl), π. The cosmopolitan 
beetle, Calandra oryza, which feeds on rice and 
other stored grains in all parts of the world. 
It is an especial pest in the corn-cribs of the southern 
United States, and in the rice-granaries of India. See cut 
under Calandra. 

rice-wine (ris’win),. A name given to the fer- 
mented liquor made from rice, used by the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. See samshoo and sake2. 

rich! (rich), a. [< ME. rich, riche, ryche; (a) 
partly ς AS. rice, rich, powerful, = OS. rtki = 
OF ries. rike, rik = D. rijk = MLG. LG. rik, rike 
= OHG. rihhi, MHG., riche, G. reich = Ieel. rikr 
= Sw. rik = Dan. rig = Goth. reiks, powerful ; 
and (0) partly < OF. riche, F. riche = Pr. rie = 
Sp. Pg. rico = It. ricco, rich (all from Teut.); 
with adj. formative, < Goth. reiks, ruler, king, < 
OCelt. 10 (Ir. righ, Gael. righ), a king, = L. rex 
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(reg-), a king (= Skt. rdjan, a king), < regere, 
Skt. γ raj, rule: see regent, rex, Raja2. Cf. 
richel,n.] 1}. Ruling; powerful; mighty; no- 
ble. 

This kyng lay at Camylot vpon kryst-masse, 

With mony luflych lorde, ledegz of the best, 

Rekenly of the rounde table alle tho rieh brether. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 89. 


O rightwis riche Gode, this rewthe thow be-holde! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8990. 


2. Having wealth or large possessions; pos- 
sessed of much money, goods, land, or other 
valuable property; wealthy; opulent: opposed 
to poor. 


This riche man hadde grete plente of bestes and of 
othir richesse, Merlin (E. E. T. §.), i. 3. 


Why, man, she is mine own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 169. 


38. Amply supplied or equipped; abundantly 
provided; abounding: often followed by in or 
with. 

God, who is rich in mercy, . 
gether with Christ. Eph. ii. 4. 


The King of Scots. . . she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner kings, 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 163. 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


4, Abundant in materials; producing or yield- 
ing abundantly; productive; fertile; fruitful: 
as, a rich mine; rich ore; rich soil. 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ! 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 5, 25. 
After crossing a small ascent, we came into a very rich 
Valley called Rooge. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p, 3. 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
Tennyson, Experiments in Quantity, Milton. 


5. Of great price or money value; costly; ex- 
pensive ; sumptuous; magnificent: as, rich jew- 
els; rich gifts. 
Forthi I rede gow riche reueles whan ge maketh 
For to solace goure soules suche ministrales to haue, 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 442. 
The next day they came to the Savoy, the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s House, which they set on Fire, burning all his 
rich Furniture. Baker, Chronicles, p. 138. 
Yet some of the Portuguese, fearing the worst, would 
every Night put their richest Goods into a Boat, ready to 
take their flight on the first Alarm. 
Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 145. 
He took me from a goodly house, 
With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare, 
And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


6. Of great moral worth; highly esteemed; 
invaluable; precious. 


As frendes be a rich and iofull possession, so be foes a 
continuall torment and canker to the minde of man. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 46. 

Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxxiv. 
A faith once fair 
Was richer than these diamonds. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


7. Ample; copious; abundant; plentiful; lux- 
uriant. 
In shorte tyme shull oure enmyes be put bakke, and 


fayn to take flight, for I se ther my baners that brynge vs 
riche socour. Merlin (Ἠ. E. Ἐ. 8.), iii. 400. 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 
That we may do it still without accompt. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 199. 
Down on her shoulders falls the brown hair, in rich 
liberal clusters. 
Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 
With the figure sculpture of French architecture is as- 
sociated a rich profusion of carved leafage. 
C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 266. 


8. Abounding in desirable or effective qualities 
or elements; of superior quality, composition, 
or potency. 
The batayle was so stronge, 
At many a betyr wownde 


The ryche blod out spronge, 
Holy Rood (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 151. 


Bees, the little almsmen of spring-bowers, 
Know there is richest juice in poison-flowers. 
Keats, Isabella, st. 13. 
Hence, specifically—9, Having a pleasing or 
otherwise marked effect upon the senses by vir- 
tue of the abundance of some characteristic 


quality. (a) As applied to articles of food, highly sea- 
soned, or containing an excess of nutritive, saccharine, or 


. . hath quickened us to- 


rich 


oily matter; pleasing to the palate; or to articles of dri 
highly flavored, stimulating, or strong: as, rich wine ; 
cream ; rich cake; rich gravy ; rich sauce. 
That jelly ’s rich, this malmsey healing. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. vi. 202. 
Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here, 
In the choked-up vaults of Windeck, 
Has lain for many a year? 
Bryant, Lady of Castle Windeck. 
(6) Pleasing to the ear; full or mellowin tone; harmoni- 
ous; sweet. 
Let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 
hak,, R. and J., ii. 6. 27. 
What . . . voice, the richest-toned that sings, 
Hath power to give thee as thou wert? 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxv. 


(c) Pleasing to the eye, through strength and beauty of 
hue ; pure and strong; vivid: applied especially to color. 


Ther myght oon haue seyn many a riche garnement and 
many afressh banere of riche colour wave in the wynde. 
Merlin (E. E. 'T. 8.), tii. 884. 
A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green, 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
A colour is said to be rich or ‘‘ pure” when the propor- 
tion of white light entering into its composition is small. 
Field’s Chromatography, p. 41. 


[Rich as applied to colors in zodlogy has a restricted mean- 
ing, which, however, is very difficult to define. A metal- 
lic, lustrous, or iridescent: color is not rich; the word is 
generally applied to soft and velvety colors which are pure 
and distinct, as a rich black, a rich scarlet spot, etc., just 
as we speak of rich velvets, but generally of bright or glossy 
silks. Vivid is very rich or very distinct.] (d) Pleasing 
to the sense of smell; full of fragrance; sweet-scented ; 
aromatic. 


No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 47. 

10. Exeessive; extravagant; inordinate; out- 
rageous; preposterous: commonly applied to 
ideas, fancies, fubrications, claims, demands, 
pretensions, conceits, jests, tricks, etc.: as, a 
rich notion; a rich idea; rich impudence; a 
rich joke; a rich hoax. [Colloq.] 

“A capital party, only you were wanted. We had Beau- 
manoir and Vere, and Jack Tufton and Spraggs,”—“ Was 
Spraggs rich?” —‘*Wasn’t he! I have not done laughing 
yet. He told usa story about the little Biron, who was 
over here last year... . Killing! Get him to tell it you. 
The richest thing you ever heard.” 

Disraeli, Coningsby, viii. 1. 
The rich, the rich man; more frequently, in the plural, 
people of wealth. 

The rich hath many friends. Prov. xiv. 20. 

Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd, 
The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-proud. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 18. 

The rich, on going out of the mosque, often give alms to 
the poor outside the door. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 107. 
[This word is often used in the formation of compounds 
which are self-explanatory : as, rich-colored, rich-fleeced, 
rich-haired, rich-laden, etc.]=Syn. 2 and 3, Affluent.— 4, 
Fertile, etc. (see fruitful), luxuriant, teeming.—5 and 6, 
Splendid, valuable.—7, Copious, plenteous.— 9, Savory, 


delicious. 
rich}} (rich), ο. [Also sometimes ritch ; < ME. 
richen, rechen, rychen (= OD. rijken = OHG. 
richan, rthhan, richen, rule, control), < rich1, a. 
Cf. rich1, a.) I. trans. To enrich. 
To ritch his country, let his words lyke flowing water fall. 
Drant, tr. of Horace. (Nares.) 
Rich’'d with the pride of nature’s excellence. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d. 
ι Shak., Lear, i. 1. 66. 
II. intrans. To grow rich. 
Thei rychen thorw regraterye and rentes hem buggen 
With that the pore people shulde put in here wombe, 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 83. 


rich}t, adv. [< ME. riche; < rich1, a.] Richly. 
Ful riche he was astored prively. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 609. 
rich?}, v. [ME. richen, ricchen, a var. of *rec- 
chen, ς AS. reccan, stretch, direct, rule: see 
retchl, rack1.] I, trans. 1. To stretch; pull. 
Ector richit his reyne, the Renke for to mete, 
ffor to wreike of his wound, & the wegh harme. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 6698. 
2. To direct. 
ge schal not rise of your bedde, 1 rych yow better, 
I schal happe yow here that other half al 


8, 
And sythen karp wyth my kny3t that. I kazt haue. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1228. 


3. To adjust; set right. 
There launchit I to laund, a litle for ese, 


Restid me rifely, ricchit my seluyn. 
Destruction of Troy (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 18149. 


4. To address; set (one’s self to do a thing). 


(He) riches him radly to ride and remowis his ost. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), Gloss., p. 186. . αν ο 
Ῥ. 


72.) 


rich 
5. To dress. 


When ho watz gon, syr G. gerez hym sone, 
Rises, and riches hym in araye noble. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1818. 


6. To mend; improve. 


Then comford he caght in his cole hert, 
Thus hengit in hope, and his hele mendit ; 
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Comforte thi careful, Cryst, in thi ryche, 
For how thow confortest all creatures clerkes bereth wit- 
nesse. Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 179. 


Thesu Crist con calle to hym hys mylde 
& sayde hys ryche no wy3 my3t wynne, 
Bot he com thyder ryt asa chylde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 721. 





Ricinus 
sumptuously; amply or abundantly; with un- 
usual excellence of quality; finely. 
She was faire and noble, . . . and richly married to Si- 
natus the Tetrarch. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 


Oh thou, my Muse! guid auld Scotch drink: 
Whether tnro’ wimplin’ worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream o’er the brink 


riche?, v. See rich?. 
richel-bird (rich’el-bérd), n. 
Sterna minuta, [Prov. Eng. ] 
richellest,. A form of rekels. 
richellite (ri-shel’it), n. [< Richelle (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] A hydrated fluophosphate of iron 
and calcium, occurring in compact masses of 
a yellow color. It is found at Richelle, near 


More redy to rest, ricchit his chere. 
Destruction of Troy (EK. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 9257. 
7. To avenge. 


Than he purpost plainly with a proude ost 

Ffor to send of his sonnes and other sibbe fryndes, 

The Grekes for to greve, if hom grace felle; 

To wreke hym of wrathe and his wrong riche. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2059. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To take one’s way. 


In glorious faem. 
Burns, Scotch Drink. 


Richmond herald. One of the six heralds of 
the English heralds’ college: an office created 
by Henry VII., in memory of his previous title 
of Earl of Richmond. 

richness (rich’nes),. [< ME. richnesse ; < rich} 
+ -ness.] The state or quality of being rich. 


The least tern, 


As he herd the howndes, that hasted hym swythe, 
Renaud com richchande thurg a roge greue, 
And alle the rabel in a res, rygt at his heleg. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1898, 


richen (rich’n), 0. 4. 


Visé, in Belgium. 

[< richl + -enl.] To be- 
come rich; become superior in quality, com- 
position, or effectiveness; specifically, to gain 


The country-girl, willing to give her utmost assistance, 
proposed to make an Indian cake, . . . which she could 
vouch for as possessing a richness, and, if rightly pre- 
pared, a delicacy, unequalled by any other mode of break- 


fast-cake. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 

richterite (rich’tér-it), 2. [Named after Prof. 
Theodor Richter.) In mineral., a variety of 
sity, the wide calm stretch of sea becomes a lake of crim- amphibole or hornblende, containing a small 
son fire. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxiii. fp wei of manganese, found in Sweden. 

riches (rich’ez), n. sing. or pl. (Prop. richess ichter’s collyrium. A mixture of rose-water 
(with term. as in largess), the form riches being *2nd white of egg beaten to a froth. 
erroneously used as a plural; early mod. E. richweed (rich’wéd), n. 1. See horse-balm.— 
richesse, < ME. richesse, ritchesse, richeise, riches, 2+, Same as clearweed. 


richness of color; become heightened or inten- 
sified in brilliancy. [Rare.] 


As the afternoon wanes, and the skies richen in inten- 


Richardia (ri-chiir’ di-i),n. [NL. (Kunth, 1818), 
named from the French botanists L. C. Μ. 
Richard (1754-1821) and his son Achille Rich- 
ard (1794-1859).] 1. Aname given by Kunth 
in 1818 to Aroides, a genus of monocotyle- 
donous plants ofthe family Aracez. It comprises 
perennial stemless herbs, with moncecious flowers with- 
out perianth, the two sexes borne close together on the 


samespadix. The male flowers bear two or three stamens, 


the female three staminodia. The ovoid ovary ripens into ricinelaidic (ris-i-nel- a - id’‘ik), a. [< ricine- 


a berry of from two to five cells, each containing one or 
two anatropous albuminous seeds. The leaves are sagit- 
tate, and the spadix is surrounded with an open white or 
yellow spathe, the persistent base of which adheres to the 
fruit. <Aroides A‘thiopicum is the common calla (the 
Calla Aithiopica of Linnzus), often called calla-lily on 
account of its pure whitespathe. Also called African or 
Ethiopian lily, and lily of the Nile, though it is native only 
in South Africa. A. albo-maculatum, having the leaves 
variegated with translucent white spots, is also cultivated. 
There are in all 6 species. | 

2. In entom., a genus of dipterous insects. 


Desvoidy, 1830. 

Richardies (rich-iir-di’6-é),n.pl. [NL. (Schott, 
1856), < Richardia, q. v., + -εδ.] <A plant 
tribe of the family Aracew, based on Richardia 


of Kunth. It contains Aroides and one other 
genus. 
Richardsonia (rich-ird-sd’ni-i), π. ([NL., 


named from Richard Richardson, an English 
botanist, who wrote (1699) on horticulture. ] 
Kunth’s name (1818) for Richardia, a genus of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, of the fam- 
ily Rubiacez, the madder family, character- 
ized by three to four ovary-cells, as many style- 
branches, and a two- to four-celledfruitcrowned 
with from four to eight calyx-lobes, the sum- 
mit firally falling away from the four lobes 
or nutlets which constitute its base, and so 
discharging the four oblong and furrowed 
seeds. There are eight or nine species, natives of 
warm parts of America. They are erect or prostrate 
hairy herbs, with a perennial root and round ‘stems, 
bearing opposite nearly or quite sessile ovate leaves, 
stipules forming bristly sheaths, and small white or 
rose-colored flowers in dense heads or whorls. A. sca- 
bra, with succulent spreading stems and white flowers, 
has been extensively naturalized from regions farther 
south in the southern United States, where it is known 
as Mexican clover, also as Spanish or Florida clover, water- 
parsley, etc. Though often a weed, it appears to be of 
some value as a forage-plant, and perhaps of more value 
as a green manure, The roots of this species, as also of 


several others, are supplied to the market from Brazil as 
a substitute for ipecacuanha. 


Richardson’s bellows. An apparatus for in- 
jecting vapors into the middle ear. 
Richardson's grouse. See dusky grouse, under 
rouse. 
richdom}, ”. [Early mod. E. rychedome; «ΜΕ. 
richedom, ς AS. ricedom, power, rule, dominion 
(= OS. rikidom, ricduom, power, = OF ries. rike- 
dom = D. rijkdom = MLG. rikedom = OHG. 
richiduam, rihtuom, power, riches, MHG. rich- 
tuom, G. reichthum = Icel. rikdémr, power, 
riches, = Sw. rikedom = Dan. rigdom, riches, 
wealth), ς race, rule (in later use taken as if rice, 
rich), + dom, jurisdiction: see rich, a., riche}, 
n., and -dom.] Riches; wealth. 
They of Indyen hath one prynce, and that is pope Iohn, 


whose myghtynes and rychedome amounteth aboue all 
prynces of the world. 


R. Eden, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Books on America, 


ryches (pl. richesses, ricchessis), < OF. richesse, 
also richeise, richoise, F. richesse (= Pr. riquesa 
= Sp. Pg. riqueza = It. ricchezza), riches, 
wealth; with suffix -esse, ς riche, rich: see rich1, 
α.] 1. The state of being rich, or of having 
large possessions in land, goods, money, or 
other valuable property; wealth; opulence; 
affluence: originally a singular noun, but from 
its form now regarded as plural. 
In one hour so great riches is come to nought. 
Rey. xviii. 17. 
Riches do not consist in having more gold and silver, but 
in having more in proportion than. . . our neighbours. 
Locke, Consequences of the Lowering of Interest. 
2. That which makes wealthy; any valuable 
article or property; hence, collectively, wealth ; 
abundant possessions; material treasures. 
[Formerly with a plural richesses. ] 
Coupes of clene gold and coppis of siluer, 


Rynges with rubies and ricchesses manye. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 23. 
Alle the richesses in this world ben in aventure and passen 
as a shadowe on the wal. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


In living Princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumpteous shew. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., I. iv. 7. 
I bequeath... 
My riches to the earth from whence they came. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 1. 52. 
Through the bounty of the soile he [Macarius] acquired 
much riches, Sandys, Travailes, p. 13. 
The writings of the wise are the only riches our poster- 
ity cannot squander. 
Landor, Imag. Conyv., Milton and Andrew Marvel. 


3. That which has a high moral value; any ob- 
ject of high regard or esteem; an intellectual 
or spiritual treasure: as, the riches of knowledge. 
On her he spent the riches of his wit. 
Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 62. 
If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? 
Luke xvi. 11. 
It is not your riches of this world, but your riches of 
grace, that shall do your souls good. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 141. 
His best companions innocence and health, 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 62. 
4+. The choicest product or representative of 
anything; the pearl; the flower; the cream. 

For grace hath wold so ferforth him avaunce 
That of knighthode he is parfit richesse. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Venus, 1. 12. 


5+. Anabundance; a wealth: used asa hunting 
term, in the form richess or richesse. Strutt. 


The foresters... talk of . . . a richesse of martens to 
be chased. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 71. 


=Syn. 1. Wealth, A fluence, etc. (see opulence), wealthiness, 
plenty, abundance, 


Ticinelaidin (ris’in-e-la’i-din), η. 


ricinia, ”. 
Riciniet (ri-sin’i-é), ». pl. 


ricinium (ri-sin’i-um), .; pl. ricinia (-ii). 


ricinoleic (ris-i-n6’lé-ik), a. 


ricinolein (ris-i-n6’lé-in), π. 


ricinolic (ris-i-nol’ik), a. 


Ricinula (ri-sin’i-li),n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1812), 


laid(in) + -ic.] Related to elaidin; derived 


from castor-oil.— Ricinelaidic acid, an acid derived 
from and isomeric with ricinoleic acid. 
[ς NL. Ri- 


cinus (see Ricinus!) + Gr. ἔλαιον, oil, + -idl ++ 
-in2,] A fatty substance obtained from eas- 
tor-oil by acting on it with nitrous acid. 
Plural of ricinium. 
[NL., « L. ricinus, 
a tick: see Ricinus1.] In Latreille’s classifica- 
tion, a division of mites or acarines, including 
such genera of ticks as Ixodes, Argas, ete. The 
name indicates the common tick of the dog, 
Ixodes ricinus. 

[L., 


ef. ricinus, veiled,< rica, a veil to be thrown over 
the head.| A piece of dress among the ancient 
Romans, consisting of a mantle, smaller and 
shorter than the pallium, and having a cowl or 
hood for the head attached to it. It was worn 
especially by women, particularly as a morning 
garment, and by mimes on the stage. 

The rictnium —in the form of a veil, as worn by the Ar- 
val Brothers. Encyc. Brit., V1. 457. 
[ς NL. Ricinus 
(see Ricinus!) + L. olewm, oil, + -ic.] Inchem., 
pertaining to or obtained from castor-oil. 
Ricinoleic acid, CjgH340xg, is an oily colorless 
liquid obtained from castor-oil, in which it 
exists in combination with glycerin. 

[ς NL. Ricinus 
(see Ricinus!) + L. ole(wm), oil, + -in?.] In 
chem., a fatty substance obtained from castor-' 
oil, of which it is the chief constituent. It is 
a glyceride of ricinoleic acid. 

[ς NL. Ricinus (see 
Ricinus!) + L. ol(ewm), oil, + -ic.] In chem., 
pertaining {ο or obtained from castor-oil. Rici- 


nolic acid is an acid obtained by mild oxidation of rici- 
noleic acid. 


= 
= 


so called from a supposed 
resemblance to the cas- 
tor-oil bean; dim. of L. 
ricinus, the  castor-oil 
plant: see Ri¢inusl.] In 
conch., a genus of gastro- 
pods of the family Muri- 
cidz, inhabiting the In- 
dian and Pacific oceans. 
Also called Pentadactylus 
and Sistrum. 





Ricinula arachnotdes. 


Ricinus! (ris’i-nus),». [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 


«Ι,. ricinus, a plant, also called cici and croton ; 
perhaps orig. an error for *cicinus, ¢ Gr. κίκινος, 
of the castor-oil plant (κίκινον ἔλαιον, ecastor-oil), 
€ κίκι͵ the castor-oil plant.] A genus of apeta- 


richesst, richesset, η. Obsolete forms of riches. 


1 lants of the family Euphorbiacez, the 
rich-left (rich’left), a. Inheriting great wealth. ous, plan y Lup 


d. Arber, p. , : μα... 
le ay κ tribe Acalyphez, and the subtribe Ricining. It is 


riche!}, a. and adv. See rich. 


riche1}, ». [ME. riche, ryche, rike,< AS. rice, 
power, authority, dominion, empire, a king- 
dom, realm, diocese, district, nation, = OS. 
riki = OF ries. rike, rik = D. rijk = MLG. rike 
= OHG. richi, rihhi, MHG. riche, G. reich = 
Ieel. riki = Sw. rike = Dan. rige = Goth. reiki, 
ower, authority, rule, kingdom; with orig. 
ormative -ja, from the noun represented only 
by Goth. retks, ruler, king: see'richl. Cf. -ric. ] 
A kingdom. 


richly (rich’li), adv. 


[Rare. ] 
O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument! 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 226. 


[ς ME. richeliche, riche- 
like, < AS. riclice (= D. rijkelijk = MLG. rikelik 
= OHG. richlicho, rihlicho, MHG. richliche, ri- 
liche, G. reichlich = Icel. rikuliga = Sw. riklig = 
Dan. rigelig), richly, < rice, rich: see richl and 
-ly2,|_ With riches; with wealth or affluence; 


characterized by moncecious flowers, the calyx in the stami- 
nate flowers closed in the bud, in the pistillate sheath-like 
and cleft and very caducous; by very numerous (sometimes 
1,000) stamens, with their crowded filaments repeatedly 
branched, each branch bearing two separate and roundish 
anther-cells ; and by a three-celled ovary with two-cleft 
plumose styles, ripening into a capsule with three two- 
valved cells, each containing one smooth ovoid hard-crust- 
ed seed with fleshy albumen and two broad and flat cotyle- 
dons. The only species, R. communis, the well-known cas- 
tor-oil plant, is a native probably of Africa, often natural- 
ized in warm climates, and possibly indigenous in America 
and Asia. Itisa tall annual herb, smooth and often glau- 


Ricinus 


cous, beccming arborescent in warm regions, and bearing 
large alternate leaves palmately lobed and peltate. The 
conspicuous terminal inflorescence is composed of some- 
what panicled racemes, the upper part of each formed of 
crowded staminate flowers, the lower part of pistillate 
flowers, each short-pedicelled. Thc plant is very variable 
in its capsules, which are either smooth or prickly, and in 
the seeds, which are often mottled with gray and brown 
markings, and appendaged with a large whitish caruncle, 
The castor-oil plant is not only of medicinal value, as the 
source of a mild and speedy cathartic, but is one of the 
most imposing of ornamental plants, and thrives as an 
annual in temperate climates. It has several garden va- 
rieties. Also called castor-bean and palma Christi. See 
castor-oil; also arillode and carunele. ‘ 


Ricinus? (ris’i-nus),». [NL.,< L. ricinus, a tick 
on sheep, dogs, ete.] In entom., an old genus 

«of bird-liee. De Geer, 1778. 

rick! (rik), n. [Also dial. reck; < ME. *rykke, 
ς AS. hredc, a rick, = Fris. reak, rék, = MD. 
rooc, roke: see reek?.] A heap or pile; spe- 
cifically, a pile of hay or grain, generally 
cylindrical, with the top rounded or conical, 
and sometimes thatched for protection from 
rain. 

Great King, whence came this Courage (Titan-like) 


So many Hils to heap upon a rick? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


When the wild peasant rights himself, the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens. 


Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
=Syn. Shock, etc. See sheaf. 
rick! (rik),v.¢. [< rick1,n.] Topile up inricks. 
rick? (rik), v. See wrick. 
ricker (rik’ér),”. [< rickl, v., + -erl.] Anim- 
plement, drawn by a horse or mule, for cocking 


up or shocking hay. Τί has long teeth, and operates 
like an earth-scraper while collecting the hay ; and inclin- 
ing the handle upward causes the ricker to turn over and 
discharge its load where a shock is to be formed. Also 
called shocker. More properly called hay-ricker. 


rickers (rik’érz), π. pl. [Perhaps so called as 
used in making a base or props for rieks; < rick}, 
n., + -er1.] The stems or trunks of young trees 
cut up into lengths for stowing flax, hemp, and 
the like, or for spars for boat-masts and -yards, 
boat-hook staves, ete. [Eng.] 
ricket-bodyt, π. A body affected with the rick- 
ets; a rickety body. 
Both may be good; but when heads swell, men say, 
The rest of the poor members pine away, 
Like ricket-bodies, upwards over-grown, 
Which is no wholsome constitution. 
Wilson, James I. (1653). (Nares.) 
ricketily (rik’et-i-li), adv. In a rickety man- 
ner; feebly; shakily; unsteadily. 

At least this one among allher institutions she has suc- 
ceeded in setting, however ricketily, on its legs again. 

1. Broughton, Second Thoughts, iii. 4. 

ricketiness (rik’et-i-nes), ». The state or char- 

acter of being rickety; hence, in general, shaki- 
ness; unsteadiness. 

ricketish (rik’et-ish), a. [ς ricket(s) + -ish1.] 

Havinga tendency torickets; rickety. [Rare. ] 

Surely there is some other cure for a ricketish body than 
to kill it. Fuller, Worthies, xi. 

ricketlyt (rik’et-li), a. [ς ricket(s) + -ly1.] 
Rickety; shaky; weak. 

No wonder if the whole constitution of Religion grow 

weak, ricketly, and consumptuous. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 262. (Davies.) 
rickets (rik’ets), n. [Origin doubtful: poss. 
for *wrickets, < wrick, twist, + -et-s. The NL. 
term rachitis was suggested by the E. word: 
see rachitis.] A disease, technically called 
rachitis. See rachitis, 1. 

The new disease.—There is a disease of infants, and an 
infant-disease, having scarcely as yet got a proper name 
in Latin. called the rickets ; wherein the head waxeth too 
great, whilst the legs and lower parts wain too little. 

Fuller, Meditation on the Times (1647), xx. 163, quoted in 
[Notes and Queries, 6th ser., IT. 219. 
rickety (rik’et-i), a. [« ricket(s) + -y1.] 1. 
Affected with rickets. 

But in a young Animal, when the Solids are too Lax (the 
Case of rickety Children), the Diet ought to be gently As- 
tringent. Arbuthnot, Aliments, IT, vii. § 5, 
2. Feeble in the joints; tottering; infirm; hence, 
in general, shaky; liable to fall or collapse, as a 
table, chair, bridge, ete.; figuratively, ill-sus- 
tained; weak. 

Crude and rickety notions, enfeebled by restraint, when 
permitted to be drawn out and examined, may... at 
length acquire health and proportion. 

Warburton, Works, I. 145, 
rickle (rik’l), ». [« rickl + dim. -le (-el).] 1. 
A heap or pile, as of stones or peats, loosely 
thrown together; specifically, a small rick of 
hay or grain. ([Seotch or prov. Eng.] 
May Boreas never thrash your rigs, 
Nor kick your rickles aff their legs. 
Burns, Third Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
2. A quantity of anything loosely and care- 
lessly put together; a loose or indiscrimi- 
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nate mass: as, the man is a rickle of bones. 
[Seotch. ] 


The proud Percy caused hang five of the Laird’s hench- 
men at Alnwick for burning a rickle of houses some gate 
beyond Fowberry. Scott, Monastery, xiii. 

rick-rack (rik’rak), π. [A varied redupl. of 
racki,| A kind of openwork trimming made 
by hand, with needle and thread, out of a nar- 
row zigzag braid. 

The young hostess sat placidly making rick-rack on the 
. . - porch at the side of the house. 

The Christian Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 
rickshaw (rik’sha),. An abbreviated form of 
jinrikisha, in current colloquial use throughout 
the East. 
rick-stand (rik’stand), n. A basement of tim- 
ber or iron, or sometimes wholly or partly of ma- 
sonry, on which corn-ricks or -stacks are built. 
rickyard (rik’yird),». A farm-yard containing 
ricks of hay or corn. [Rare in U.8.] 
ricochet (rik-6-sha’ or -shet’), n. [ς OF. rico- 
chet; ef. F. ricocher, ricochet, make ducks and 
drakes; origin uncertain.] The motion of an 
object which rebounds from a flat surface over 
which it is passing, as in the ease of a stone 
thrown along the surface of water.— Ricochet 


battery. See battery.— Ricochet fire, ricochet firing. 
See fire, 13.—Ricochet shot a shot made by ricochet fire. 


ricochet (rik-6-sha’ or-shet’), ο. i.; pret.and pp. 
ricochetted, ppr. ricochetting. [< ricochet,n.] To 
bound by touching the earth or the surface of 
water and glancing off, as a cannon-ball. 
The round-shot, which seemed to pitch into the centre 


of a squadron of the Carabineers, ricochetted through the 
fields. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, ΤΙ. 4. 


The pioneer sunbeam .. . flashed into Richard Wade’s 
eyes, waked him, and was off, ricochetting across the black 
ice of the river. T. Winthrop, Love and Skates. 

ricolite (ré’k6-lit), π. [< Sp. rico, rich, with 
allusion to the color, + Gr. λίθος, stone.] A 
stratified stone, made up of successive layers 
of white limestone and olive and snuff-green 
serpentine, found in New Mexico. 

rictal (rik’tal), a. [< rict(us) + -al.] In or- 
nith., of or pertaining to the rictus: as, rictal 
vibrissee. See rictus, 1. 

ricturet (rik’tar), π. [< L. rictus, pp. of ringi, 
open the mouth wide, gape, grin (> It. ringhi- 
are, grin, frown): see ringent.] A gaping. 

» Blount. 

rictus (rik’tus), ».; pl. rictus. [« L. rictus, a 
gaping, distention of the jaws of animals, < 
ringi, pp. rictus, gape: see ringent.] 1. In or- 
nith., the gape of the bill; the cleft between the 
upper and the lower mandible when the mouth 
is open.—2. In bot., the throat, as of a calyx, 
corolla, οἵο.; the opening between the lips of a 
ringent or personate flower. [Rare.] 

rid! (rid), ο. t.; pret. and pp. rid, formerly also 
ridded, ppr. ridding. [Also dial. (and orig.) red; 
ς ME. ridden, rydden, redden (pret. redde, pp. 
red), ς AS. hreddan, take away, save, liberate, 
deliver, = OF ries. hredda, reda = D. MLG. LG. 
redden = OHG. rettan, retten, MHG. G. retten 
= Norw. redda = Sw. ridda = Dan. redde, save, 
rescue, forms not found in Icel. or Goth. (the 
Seand. forms are modern, < LG. or E.); perhaps 
= Skt. γ ¢rath, loosen.] 1+. To take away; re- 
move, as from a position of trouble or danger; 
deliver. 
Why thow has redyne and raymede, and raunsound the 


popie, 
And kyllyde doune his cosyns, kyngys ennoynttyde, 
Morte Arthure (KE. E. T. Β.), 1. 100. 
Take you your keen bright sword, 
And rid me out of my life. 
The West-Country Damosel’s Complaint agp Ballads, 
[11. 384). 


We thought it safer to rid ourselves out of their hands 
and the trouble we were brought into, and therefore we 
patiently layd down the mony. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 
2. Toseparate or free from anything superflu- 

ous or objectionable; disencumber; clear. 

Thi fader in fuerse with his fre will 
Rid me this Rewme out of ronke Enmys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5848. 
1 must 
Rid all the sea of pirates. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 6. 36. 

That is a light Burthen which rids one of a far harder. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. iii. 
3+. To send or drive away; expel; banish. 

I will rid evil beasts out of the land. Lev. xxvi. 6. 

And, once before deceiv’d, she newly cast about 
To rid him out of sight. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 295. 
4+. To clear away; disencumber or clear one’s 
self of; get rid of. 
But if I my cage can rid, 
11] fly where I never did. 
Wither, The Shepherd’s Hunting. 


riddance 
Specifically —(a) To part from; dispose of ; spend. 

Hee [any handicraft man] will haue athousand florishes, 
which before hee neuer thought vpon, and in one day rid 
more out of hand than erst he did in ten. © 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 28. 
(b) To get through or over; accomplish ; achieve ; despatch. 
As they are woont to say, not to stand all day trifling to 
no purpose, but to rid it out of the way quickly. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 196. 
We, having now the best at Barnet field, 
Will thither straight, for willingness rids way. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 3. 91. 
The Printer in one day shall vid 
More Books then yerst a thousand Writers did. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes, 
(ο) To put out of the way; destroy; kill. 
I rid her not: I made her not away, 
By heaven I swear! traitors 
They are to Edward and to England’s Queen 
That say I made away the Mayoress, 
Peele, Edward I. 
But if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off 
As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince! 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 5. 67. 
Such mercy in thy heart. was found, 
Το rid a lingering wretch. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, ii. 1, 


5+. To part; put asunder; separate. 


We ar in this valay, verayly oure one, 
Here are no renkes vs to rydde, rele as vus likeg. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (BE. E. T. 5.), 1. 2246. 


To rid house, to remove all the furniture from a house. 
Halliwell; (Prov. Eng.} ; 
rid! (rid), p.a. [<vridl,v.] Free; clear; quit; 
relieved: followed by of. 
Surely he was a wicked man; the realm was well rid of 
him. Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
I would we were well rid of this knavery. 
Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 78. 


The townesmen remaining presently fraughted our 
Barge to be rid of our companies. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 219. 


Thence I rode all-shamed, hating the life 
He gave me, meaning to be rid of it. 


Tennyson, Geraint. 
To get rid of. See get. 4 
rid? (rid). An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 
ride. 
rid? (rid), v. ¢. A dialectal variant of red. 
rid‘ (vid), π. A variant of red5. — 
Favorite grounds where the trout make their rids. 
Report of the Maine Fisheries Commission, 1875, p. 12. 
rida (ré’di), n. That part of the ihram, or Mos- 
lem pilgrim’s dress, which is thrown over the 
left shoulder and knotted at the right side. 
ridable, rideable (ri’da-bl), a. [< ride + -able.] 
1. Capable of being ridden, as a saddle-horse. 

1 rode everything rideable. 

M. W. Savage, Reuben Medlicott, ii. 3. (Davies.) 
2. Passable on horseback; capable of being 
ridden through or over: as, a ridable stream 
or bridge. 

For at this very time there was a man that used to trade 
to Hartlepool weekly, and who had many years known 
when the water was rideable, and yet he ventured in as I 
did, and he and his horse were both drowned at the very 
time whenT lay sick. Lister, Autobiog., p. 45. (Halliweli.) 

riddance (rid’ans), π. [< rid) + -ance.] 1. 
The act of ridding or getting rid, as of some- 
thing superfluous, objectionable, or injurious; 
the state of being thus relieved; deliverance; 
specifically, the act of clearing or cleaning out. 

Some [things] which ought not to be desired, as the de- 
liverance from sudden death, riddance from all adversity, 


and the extent of saving mercy towards all men. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 27. 


Thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather any 
gleaning of thy harvest ; thou shalt leave them unto the 
poor. Ley. xxiii. 22. 

They have agreat care to keep them [the Streets] clean ; 
in Winter, for Example, upon the melting of the Ice, bya 
heavy drag with a Horse, which makes a quick riddance 
and cleaning the Gutters. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 24. 


2. The act of putting out of the way; specifi- 
eally, destruction. 


The whole land shall be devoured by the fire of his jeal- 
ousy ; for he shall make even a speedy riddance of all them 
that dwell in the land. Zeph. i. 18. 

Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., iv. 632, 
3. The earth thrown out by an animal, as a fox, 
badger, or woodehuck, in burrowing into the 
ground.—A good riddance, a welcome relief from un- 
pleasant company or an embarrassing connection or com- 
plication ; hence, something of which one is glad to be quit. 

Ther. I will see you hanged, like clotpoles, ere I come 
any more to your tents. ... [Exit.] 

Patr. A good riddance. Shak., T. and C., ii. 1. 182. 

What α good riddance for Ainslie! Now the weight is 
taken off, it is just possible he may get a fresh start, and 
make a race of it after all. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xxvii. 


riddance 


Riddance salts. See the quotation. 


A group of salts chiefly magnesic and potassic, and for- 
merly called riddance salts (Abraumsalze), because they 
were at first without industrial application, and were 
merely extracted to reach the rock-salt below. 


Ure, Dict., III. 593. 

riddelt, ». See riddle’. 

ridden (rid’n). Past participle of ride. 

ridder! (rid’ér), n. [< ME. ridder, rydder, < 
AS. hridder, orig. hridder = OHG. ritera, MHG. 
ritere, riter, G. reiter, a sieve, = L. cribrum for 
*crithrum, a sieve, = Ir. criathar, creathair = 
Gael. criathar = Corn. croider = Bret. krouer, 
a sieve; with formative -der (-ther), < γ΄ 1, 
sift, = L. cri, in cernere, separate, sift, cre- 
tura, a sifting, οἵο., Gr. Y κρι, in κρίνειν, sepa- 
rate: see concern, critic, etc. The G. rdder, 
γᾶάεῖ, a sieve, is of diff. origin, < MHG. reden, 
OHG. redan, sift.] A sieve: now usually rid- 
dle. [Prov. Eng.] 

ridder! (rid’ér),v.¢ [« ME. riddren, ς AS. hri- 
drian (= OHG. hritaron, riteron, MHG. riteren, 
ritern, G. shire hej sift, winnow, < hridder, a 
sieve: see ridderl, n.] To sift; riddle. Wyclif, 
Luke xxii. 31. 

ridder? (rid’ér), n. [= D. redder = G. retter 
saver, savior; as ridl + -erl,.] One who or that 
which rids, frees, or relieves. 

riddle! (rid’l), . [ς ME. ridil, rydyl, redel (pl. 
redeles), earlier rydels, redels, reedels (pl. ra- 
delses),< AS. r&dels (pl. rédelsas), m., r#delse, 
rédelse (pl. rédelsan), f., counsel, consideration, 
debate, conjecture, interpretation, imagina- 
tion, an enigma, riddle (= D. raadsel = MLG. 
radelse, LG. redelse, radelse = OHG. *ratisal, 
MHG. ratsal, raetsel, G. rdtsel, rdthsel, a riddle), 
< redan, counsel, consider, interpret, read: see 
γεαᾶ1.] 1. A proposition so framed as to exer- 
cise one’s ingenuity in discovering its mean- 
ing; an ambiguous, complex, or puzzling ques- 
tion offered for solution; an enigma; a dark 
saying. 
*““What?” quod Clergye to Conscience, “ar ge coueitouse 

nouthe 


After geresgyues or giftes, or gernen to rede redeles?” 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 184. 


We dissemble againe vnder couert and darke speaches, 
when we speake by way of riddle (Enigma), of which the 
sence can hardly be picked out but by the parties owne 
assoile. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 157. 


Life presented itself to him like the Sphinx with its 
perpetual riddle of the real and the ideal. 
Longfellow, Kavanagh, i. 
2. Anything abstruse, intricate, paradoxical, or 
puzzling; a puzzle. 
I would not yet be pointed at, as he is, 
For the fine courtier, the woman’s man, 
That tells my lady stories, dissolves riddles. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, i. 2. 
3. A person who manifests ambiguities or con- 
tradictions of character or conduct. 
She could love none but only such 
As scorned and hated her as much. 


"Twas a strange riddle of a lady. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 337. 


Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 18. 


Riddle canon. Same as enigmatical canon (which see, 
under canonl 


riddle! (rid’l), v.; pret. and pp. riddled, ppr. 
riddling. [= G. rdthseln, rdtseln; from the 
noun: see riddle1,n.} I. trans. 1. To explain; 
interpret; solve; unriddle. 
Riddle me this, and guess him if you can: 


Who bears a nation in a single man? 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 135. 


2. To understand; make out. 
What, do you riddle me? Is she contracted? 
And can I by pe counsell attaine my wishes? 
Carlell, Deserving Favorite (1629). (Nares.) 
8. To puzzle; perplex. 
I think it will riddle him or he gets his horse over the 
Border again. Scott, Rob Roy, xviii. 
II, intrans. To speak in riddles, ambiguous- 
ly, or enigmatically. 
Lys. Lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 
Her. Lysander riddles very prettily. 
* Shak., M. Ν. D., ii. 2. 58. 
riddle? (rid’l),. [< ME. *riddel, ryddel, rydel, 
ridil, rydyl, for earlier ridder: see ridder1.] 1. 
A sieve, especially a coarse one for sand, grain, 
and the like. 
So this young gentleman, who had scarcely done a day’s 
work in his life, made his way to the modern El Dorado, 


to cook, and dig, and wield a pickaxe, and shake a riddle 
till his back ached. Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xxx. 


2. In founding, a sieve with half-inch mesh, 


used in the molding-shop for cleaning and mix- 


ing old floor-sand.—3. In hydraul. engin., a 
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form of river-weir.—4. In wire-working, a flat 
board set with iron pins sloped in opposite di- 
rections. Itis used to straighten wire, which 
is drawn in a zigzag course between the pins. 
ΕΣ. Η. Knight.—A riddle of claret. See the quotation. 

A riddle of claret is thirteen bottles, a magnum and 
twelve quarts. The name comes frem the fact that the 
wine is brought in on aliteral riddle—the magnum in the 
center surrounded by the quarts. A riddle of claret thus 
displayed duly appeared recently at the Edinburgh arrow 
dinner of the Royal Company of Archers. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VITI. 13. 
riddle? (rid’l), v.; pret. and pp. riddled, ppr. 
riddling. [ς ME. riddlen, ridlen, ridelen, ryde- 
len, for earlier riddren: see ridderl, v. Cf. rid- 
dle2, π.] I, trans. 1. To sift through a rid- 
dle or sieve: as, to riddle sand.—2. To sift 
by means of a coarse-netted dredge, as young 
oysters on a bed.—3. To reduce in quantity 
as if by sifting; condense. 

For general use the book... 

a single volume or a large essay. 
Athenzum, Νο. 3207, p. 467. 
4. To fill with holes; especially, to perforate 
with shot so as to make like ariddle; hence, to 
puncture or pierce all over as if with shot; 


penetrate. 
. were regularly fusilladed by the 


His moral feelings. . 
Major... and riddled through and through. Dickens. 


II. intrans. 1. To use ariddle or sieve; pass 
anything through a riddle. 

Robin Goodfellow, he that sweeps the hearth and the 
house clean, riddles for the country maids, and does all 
their other drudgery. B. Jonson, Love Restored. 
2. To fall in drops or fine streams, as through 
a riddle or sieve. 

The rayn rueled adoun, ridlande thikke, 
Of felle flaunkes of fyr and flakes of soufre. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 953. 
riddle*}, ». [ς ME. riddel, ridel, redel, rudel, < 
OF. ridel, F. rideau (ML. ridellus), a curtain, 
orig. a plaited stuff, ς rider, wrinkle, plait, < 
MHG. riden, wrinkle, = E. writhe: see writhe.] 
A eurtain; a bed-curtain; in a church, one of 
the pair of curtains inclosing an altar on the 
north and south, often hung from rods driven 
into the wall. 
That was a mervelle thynge 
To se the riddels hynge 
With many red golde rynge 


That thame up bare. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 196. (Halliwell.) 


Rudelez rennande on ropegz, red golde ryngez. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 857. 


Item ij videlles of the same suyte, wt aungell. 
Inventory of St. Peter Cheap (Cheapside), 1431, in Jour. 
[Brit. Archeol. Ass., XXIV. 


riddle*}, v. ¢ [ς ME. ridlen; appar. < riddle, 
n., in its orig. sense, a plaited stuff. Cf. rad- 
ἀἴ6ι.] To plait. 
Lord, it was ridled fetysly ! 
Ther nas not a poynt trewely 


That it nas in his right assise. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1235, 
Riddleberger Act. Seeact. | 
riddle-cake (rid’1-kak), n. A thick sour oaten 
eake. Halliwell. 
riddle-like (rid’1-lik), a. 
matical; paradoxical. 
O, then, give pity 
To her, whose state is such that cannot choose 
But lend and give where she is sure to lose; 
That seeks not to find that her search implies, 
But riddle-like lives sweetly where she dies ! 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 3. 228. 


riddlemeree (rid’l-me-ré’), ». [A fanciful 
word, based on riddle, as if riddle my riddle, ex- 
plain my enigma.] Same as rigmarole. 

This style, I apprehend, Sir, is what the learned Scrib- 
lerus calls rigmarol in logic — Riddlemeree among School- 
-boys. Junius, Letters (ed. Woodfall), ΤΙ. 316. 

riddler! (rid’lér), n. [ς riddle! + -erl.] One 
who speaks in riddles or enigmatically. 


Each songster, riddler, every nameless name, 
All crowd, who foremost shall be damn’d to fame. 


Pope, Dunciad, iii. 157. 
riddler? (rid’lér), n. [< riddle? + -er1.] One 
who works with a riddle or sieve. _ 
riddling (rid’ling), p. a. [Ppr. of riddle}, v.] 
1. Speaking in riddles or ambiguously. 
This is a riddling merchant for the nonce; 
He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How can these contrarieties agree? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 57. 
2. Having the form or character of a riddle; 
enigmatical; puzzling. 
Every man is under that complicated disease, and that 
riddling distemper, not to be content with the most, and 


yet to be proud of the least thing he hath. 
Donne, Sermons, v, 


wants riddling down into 


Like a riddle; enig- 


riddlingly (rid’ling-li), adv. 


riddlings (rid’lingz), n. pl. 





ride 
He er, ra as is his wont, and answer’d me 
In riddling triplets of old time. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur, 
3. Divining; interpreting; guessing. 
Much she muz’d, yet could not construe it 
By any ridling skill, or commune wit. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xi. 54. 
In the manner of 
a riddle; enigmatically; mysteriously. 
Though, like the pestilence and old fashion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men. Donne, Satires, ii. 
[Pl. of riddling, 
verbal n. of riddle?, υ.] The coarser part of 
anything, as grain or ashes, which is left in the 
riddle after sifting; siftings; screenings. 
She... pointed to the great bock of wash, and rid- 


dlings, and brown hulkage (for we ground our own corn 
always). R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxii. 


ride (rid), v.; pret. rode (formerly also rid), pp. 


ridden (formerly also rid), ppr. riding. [< ME. 
riden (pret. rod, rood, earlier rad, pl. riden, re- 
den, pp. riden), ς AS. ridan (pret. rad, pl. ridon, 
pp. viden), ride on horseback, move forward (as 
a ship or a cloud), rock (as a ship at anchor), 
swing (as one hung on a gallows), = OFries. rida 
= D. rijden, ride on horseback or in a vehicle, 
slide, as on skates, = MLG. LG. rtden = OHG. 
ritan, move forward, proceed, ride on horse- 
back or in a vehicle, MHG. riten, G. reiten, ride, 
= Ieel. ritha = Sw. rida = Dan. ride, ride; 
orig. prob. simply ‘go,’ ‘travel’ (as in the de- 
rived noun road, in the general sense ‘a way’); 
ef. Olr. riad, ride, move, riadami, I ride, Gaul- 
ish réda (> L. rheda, reda, reda), a wagon. 
Henee ult. road1, raid, bed-ridden.| I, intrans. 
1. To be carried on the back of a horse, ass, 
mule, camel, elephant, or other animal; spe- 
cifically, to sit on and manage a horse in mo- 
tion. 
Beves an hakanai bestrit, 


And in his wei forth a rit. 
Beves of Hamtoun, Ῥ. 51. (Hallivwell.) 
And yet was he, whereso men wente or riden, 
Founde on the beste. Chaucer, Troilus, i. 475. 


And lastly came cold February, sitting 
In an old wagon, for he could not ride. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 43. 
Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 274. 
2. To be borne along in a vehicle, or in or on 
any kind of conveyance; be carried in or on a 
wagon, coach, car, balloon, ship, palanquin, bi- 
cycle, or the like; hence, in general, to travel 
or make progress by means of any supporting 
and moving agency. 
So on a day, hys fadur and hee 


Redyn yn a schyppe yn the see. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 144. 


Wise Cambina,... 
Unto her Coch remounting, home did ride. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 51. 


Be ’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 191. 
3. To be borne in or on a fluid; float; specifi- 
cally, to lie at anchor. 
Thanks to Heaven’s goodness, no man lost! 
The ship rides fair, too, and her leaks in good plight. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 3. 
This we found to be an Ile, where we rid that night. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 224. 
They shall be sent in the Ship Lion, which rides here at 
amocco. Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 


I walk unseen... 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon. 
Milton, T1 Penseroso, 1. 68. 
4. To move on or about something. 


Strong as the axletree 
On which heaven rides. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 67. 
5. To be mounted and borne along; hence, to 
move triumphantly or proudly. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 51. 
6+. To be carted, as a convicted bawd. 
11] hang you both, you rascals! 
I can but vide. Massinger, City Madam, iii. 1. 
7. To have free play; have the upper hand; 
domineer. 


(Halliwell.) 


A brother noble, 
. . ΟΠ whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy! Shak., Lear, i. 2. 198. 
8. To lap or lic over: said especially of a rope 
when the part on which the strain is brought 
lies over and jams the other parts. Hamersly. 
Care must be taken not to raise the headle, or headles, 


too high, or too much strain will be thrown upon the raised 
threads, and the result will be that the weft threads will 





ride 


overlap or ride over each other, and the evil effect will be 
observable on both surfaces of the cloth. 
A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 414. 


9. To serve as a means of travel; be in con- 
dition to support a rider or traveler: as, that 
horse rides well under the saddle. 


Honest man, will the water ride? 
Jock o’ the Side (Child’s Ballads, VI. 86). 


10. In surg., said of the ends of a fractured 
bone when they overlap each other. 


When a fracture is oblique there will probably be some 
shortening of the limb from the drawing up of the lower 
portion of the limb, or riding, as it is called, of one end 
over the other. Bryant, Surgery (8d Amer. ed.), p. 817. 


11. To climb up or rise, as an ill-fitting coat 
tends to do at the shoulders and the back of 


the neck.—Ri committee. See committee.—Rid- 
ing interests, in Scots law, interests saddled or depen- 
dent upon other interests: thus, when any of the claimants 
in an action of multiplepoinding, or in a process of ranking 
and sale, have creditors, these creditors may claim to be 
ranked on the fund set aside for their debtor; and such 
claims are called riding interests.—The devil rides on 
a fiddlestick. See devil._—To ride and tie, to ride and 
go on foot alternately: said of two persons. See the first 
quotation. 


Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were both set- 
ting out, having agreed to ride and tie: a method of trav- 
elling much used by persons who have but one horse be- 
tween them, and isthus performed. The two travellers set 
out together, one on horseback, the other on foot. Now 
as 1t generally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot, the custom is that when he arrives at the distance 
agreed on, he is to dismount, tie his horse to some gate, 
tree, post, or other thing, and then proceed on foot, when 
the other comes up to the horse, unties him, mounts, and 
gallops on; till, having passed by his fellow-traveller, he 
likewise arrives at the place of tying. 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews, ii. 2. (Davies.) 


Both of them [Garrick and Johnson] used to talk pleas- 
antly of this their first journey to London. Garrick, evi- 
dently meaning to embellish a little, said one day in my 
hearing, “ We rode and tied.” 

Boswell, Johnson, I. v. (1737), note. 


Toride a portlastt (naut.), to lie at anchor with the lower 
yards lowered to the rail: an old use.—To ride at anchor 
(naut.). See anchor. 


After this Thomas Duke of Clarence, the King’s second 
Son, and the Earl of Kent, with competent Forces, entred 
the Haven of Sluice, where they burnt four Ships riding at 
Anchor. Baker, Chronicles, p. 162. 


To ride at the ring. See ring!1.—To ride bodkin. See 
bodkin1!.—To ride easy (naut.), said of a ship when she 
does not pitch, or strain her cables.—To ride hard, said 
of a ship when she pitches violently, so as to strain her 
cables and masts.—To ride in the marrow-bone coach, 
to goon foot. [Slang.J}—To ride outt, to go upon a mili- 
tary expedition; enter military service. 


From the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he lovede chyvalrie. 
Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 45. 


To ride over, to domineer over as if trampling upon; over- 
ride or overpower triumphantly, insolently, or roughly. 


Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads. 
Ps. lxvi. 12. 


Let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 
Shak., ὃ Hen. ΥΠ.. iii. 3. 18. 


To ride roughshod, to pursue a violent, stubborn, or 
selfish course, regardless of consequences or of the pain 
or distress that may be caused to others. 


Henry [VIII.], in his later proceedings, rode roughshod 
over the constitution of the Church. 
Nineteenth Century, X XVI. 894. 
The Chamber had again been riding roughshod over His 
Majesty’s schemes of army reform. 
Lowe, Bismarck, I. 283. 


Toriderusty, See rusty3.—To ride to hounds, to take 
art in a fox-hunt; specifically, to ride close behind the 
ounds in fox-hunting. 


He not only went straight as a die, but rode to hounds 
instead of over them. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, iii. 


To ride upon a cowlstafft. See cowlstaf. py) fw 1 and 
2. The effort has been made, in both England and America, 
to confine ride to progression on horseback, and to use 
drive for progression in a vehicle, but it has not been alto- 
gether successful, being checked by the counter-tendency 
to use drive only where the person in question holds the 
reins or where the kind of motion is emphasized. 


We have seen that Shakespeare, and Milton, and the 
translators of the Bible, use drive in connection with char- 
iot when they wish to express the urging it along; but, 
when they wish to say that a man is borne up and onward 
in a chariot, they use ride. 

R. G. White, Words and Their Uses, p. 193. 


The practice of standard authors is exhibited in a lib- 
eral list of citations, and proves the imputed Americanism 
to ride (instead of to drive) in a carriage to be ‘‘ Queen’s 
English,” although there remains a nice distinction — not 
a national one — established by good usage, between rid- 
ing in a carriage and driving in a carriage. . 

Amer, Jour. Philol., 1X. 498. 

IT. trans. 1. To sit on and drive; be ear- 
ried along on and by: used specifically of a 
horse. 

Neither shall he that rideth the horse deliver himself. 

Amos ii, 15. 


He dash’d across me—mad, 
And maddening what he rode. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
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Not infrequently the boys will ride a log down the cur- 
rent as fearlessly, and with as little danger of upsetting 
into the water, as an old and well-practiced river-driver. 

t. Nicholas, XVII. 584. 


2. To be carried or travel on, through, or over. 


Others . . . ride the air 
In whirlwind. Milton, P. L., ii. 540. 


The rising waves... 

Thunder and flash upon the stedfast shores, 

Till he that rides the whirlwind checks the rein. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 535. 


This boat-shaped roof, which is extremely graceful and 
is repeated in another apartment, would suggest that the 
imagination of Jacques Coeur was fond of riding the waves. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 85. 


3. To do, make, or execute by riding: as, to 
ride a race; to ride an errand. 


Right here seith the frensch booke that, whan the 
kynge Arthur was departed fro Bredigan, he and the 
kynge Ban of Benoyk, and the kynge boors of Gannes, 
his brother, that thei rode so her iournes till thei com to 
Tarsaide. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 202. 


And we can neither hunt nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 22. 


4, To hurry over; gallop through. 


He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he knows 
not the stop. Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 119. 


5. To control and manage, especially with 
harshness or arrogance; domineer or tyrannize 
over: especially in the past participle ridden, in 
composition, as in priest-ridden. 

He that suffers himself to be ridden, or through pusil- 
lanimity or sottishness will let every man baffle him, shall 


be a common laughing stock. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 384. 


And yet this man [Ambrose], such as we hear he was, 
would have the Emperor ride other people, that himself 
might ride him, which is a common trick of almost all 
ecclesiastics, Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, iii. 


But as for them [scorners], they knew better things than 
to fall in with the herd, and to give themselves up to be 
ridden by the tribeof Levi. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 


What chance was there of reason being heard in a land 
that was king-ridden, priest-ridden, peer-ridden ! 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, iv. 


6. To carry; transport. ([Local, U. 8.] 


The custom-house license Nos. of the carts authorized 
to ride the merchandise. 
Laws and Regulations of Customs Inspectors, etc., p. 48. 


Riding the fair, the ceremony of proclaiming a fair, per- 
formed by the steward of a court-baron, who rode through 
the town attended by the tenants.—Riding the marches. 
See march1.—To ride a hobby, to pursue a favorite the- 
ory, notion, or habit on every possible occasion. See hobby1. 


It may look like riding a hobby to death, but I cannot 
help suspecting a wooden origin for it [Raj Rani temple]. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 426. 


He must of course be naturally of a rather attitudiniz- 
ing turn, fond of brooding and spouting and riding a 
theological hobby. N. A. Rev., CXX. 189. 
To ride circuit or the circuit. See circuit.—To ride 
down, to overthrow, trample on, or drive over in riding ; 
hence, to treat with extreme roughness or insolence. 


We hunt them for the beauty of their skins; 
They love us for it, and we ride them down. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 


To ride down a sail, to stretch tie head of a sail by 
bearing down on the middle.— To ride down a stay or 
backstay (naut.), to come down on the stay for the pur- 
pose of tarring it.— To ride out, to keep afloat during, as 
a gale; withstand the fury of, as a storm: said of a vessel 
or of her crew. 
He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 31. 


The fleet rode out the storm in safety. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 8. 


To ride shanks’ mare, to walk. [0ο]]οα.]-- Το ride 
the brooset. See broose.—To ride the great horset, 
to practise horsemanship in the fashion of the time. 


Then comes he [Prince of Orange] abroad, and goes to 
his Stables, if it be no Sermon-day, to see some of his 
Gentlemen or Pages (of whose Breeding he is very care- 
ful) ride the great horse. Howell, Letters, I. i. 10. 


He told me he did not know what travelling was good 
for but to teach a man to ride the great horse, to jabber 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 


To ride the high horse. See to mount the high horse, 
under horsel1.—To ride the line. See line-riding. 


Even for those who do not have to look up stray horses, 
and who are not forced to ride the line day in and day out, 
there is apt to be some hardship and danger in being 
abroad during the bitter weather. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 669. 
To ride the Spanish mare (naut.), to be put astride 
of a boom with the guys eased off when the vessel is in a 
seaway : a punishment formerly in vogue.— To ride the 
wild maret, to play at see-saw. 

With that, bestriding the mast, I gat by little and little 
towards him, after such manner as boys are wont, if ever 
you saw that sport, when they ride the wild mare. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


A’... rides the wild-mare with the boys. 


= Sw. Dan. ridt; from the verb: see ride, v. Cf. 


Tider (ri’dér), n. 


re Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 268. | 
ride (rid),. [< ΜΕ. ride = G. ritt = Icel. reith 





rider 


road\, γαἰᾶ.] 1. A journey on the back of a 
horse, ass, mule, camel, elephant, or other ani- 
mal; more broadly, any excursion, whether on 
the back of an animal, in a vehicle, or by some 
other mode of conveyance: as, a ride ina wagon 
or a balloon; a ride on a bicycle or a cow- 
catcher. 
To Madian lond wente he [Balaam] his ride. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3950. 
“ Alas,” he said, “ your ride has wearied you.” 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. A saddle-horse. Grose. [Prov. Eng.]—3. 
A road intended expressly for riding; a bridle- 
path; a place for exercise on horseback. Also 
called riding. 
This through the ride upon his steed 
Goes ONS OY and this at speed. 
M. Arnold, Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon. 
4. A little stream or brook. [Prov. Eng.]—5. 
A certain district patrolled by mounted excise 
officers.—6. In printing, a fault caused by over- 
lapping: said of leads or rules that slip and over- 
lap, ofa kerned type that overlaps or binds atype 
in a line below, also of a color that impinges 
on another color in prints of two or more colors. 
rideable, a. See ridable. 
rideau (r6-do’),n. [< F. rideau, a curtain: see 
riddle3.| In fort., a small elevation of earth ex- 
tended lengthwise on a plain, serving to cover 
a camp from the approach of the enemy, or to 
ive other advantage to a post. 
ridelt, x. See riddles, 
riden+. An obsolete preterit plural of ride. 
rident (ri’dent), a. [< L. riden(t-)s, ppr. of ri- 
dere (> It. ridere = Sp. reir = Pg. rir = Cat. 
riurer = Pr. rir, rire = Ἐ'. rire), laugh. Hence 
(from L. ridere) arride, deride, ridiculous, risi- 
ble, ete., also riant (a doublet of rident).] 
Smiling; riant. 

A smile so wide and steady, so exceedingly rident, in- 
deed, as almost to be ridiculous, may be drawn upon the 
buxom face, if the artist chooses to attempt it. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xxiv. 
ride-officer (rid’of’i-sér), ». An excise-officer 
who makes his rounds on horseback; the of- 
ficer of a ride. 
[ς ME. ridere, rydare, < AS. 
ridere, a rider, cavalryman, knight (= OFries. 
ridder = D. rijder = MLG. ridder = OHG. ritdre, 
MHG. ritere, riter, ritter, a rider, knight, G. rei- 
ter, a rider, ritter, knight, = Icel. rithart, rithe- 
ri, later riddari = Sw. riddare, knight, ryttare, 
horseman, trooper, = Dan. ridder, knight, ryt- 
ter, horseman, rider, knight), < ridan, ride: see 
ride. Cf. ritter, reiter (< G.).] 1. One who 
rides; particularly, one who rides on the back 
of a horse or other animal; specifically, one 
who is skilled in horsemanship and the manége. 

Ac now is Religioun a ridere and a rennere aboute. 

Piers Plowman (A), xi. 208. 
Yhe horse and his vider hath he thrown into = sea. ; 
xX. XV. 1. 


Well could he ride, ard often men would say, 
“‘That horse his mettle from his rider takes.” 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint,.1. 107. 


The weary steed of Pelleas floundering flung 
His rider. Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


2+. A mounted reaver or robber. 


In Ewsdale, Eight and Forty notorious Riders are hung 
on growing Trees, the most famous of which was John 
Armstrong. Drummond, Works, p. 99. 


3. Formerly, one who traveled for a mereantile 
house to collect orders, money, οίο.: now called 
a traveler or (in the United States) drummer. 


They come to us as riders in a trade, 
And with much art exhibit and persuade. 
Crabbe, Works, ΤΙ. 53. 


4. In hort., a budded or grafted standard or 
stock branching from a main or parent trunk 
or stem.— 5, A knight. [Archaice.] 


He dubbed his youngest son, the Atheling Henry, to 
rider or knight. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 471. 


6. Any device straddling something; something 


mounted upon or attached to something else. 
Especially —(a) A small piece of platinum or aluminium 
set astride of the beam of a balance, and moved from 
or toward the fulcrum in determining results requiring 
weights of the utmost delicacy. (0) A small piece of pa- 
per or other light substance placed on a wire or string to 
measure or mark distance. 


We measure the distance between the two [nodes], and 
cut the wire so that its total length shall be a multiple 
of this length, and then we proceed to find all the nodes, 
and mark them by paper riders. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XV. 573. 


(c) Anything saddled upon or attached to a record, docu- 
ment, statement, etc., after its supposed completion ; spe- 
cifically, an additional clause, as to a bill in Congress. 


Vholes finally adds, by way of rider to this declaration 
of his principles, that as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoin 
his regiment, perhaps Mr. C. will favour him with an or 
der on his agent for twenty pounds. | en 

ickens, Bleak House, xxxix.. 


rider 


The proposed amendment had been given. by the pre- 
vious action of the House, a rider providing for compen- 
sation to distillers. The American, V1. 36. 

But the Pacific Mail and its friends in Congress did not 
despair, and success came at last by a rider to the General 
Post-Office appropriation bill passed by Congress, Febru- 
ary 18, 1867. Congressional Record, X XI. 7770. 
(da) In printing, a cylindrical rod of iron which in use rests 
on the top of an ink-roller, and aids in evenly distributing 
the ink on this roller. (e) A supplementary part of a 
question in an examination, especially in the Cambridge 
mathematical tripos, connected with or dependent on the 
main question. — 

Though the riders were joined to the propositions on 
which their solution depended, and though all these riders 
were easy, very few of the papers, were satisfactory. 

Science, XI. 75. 
(f) In a snake fence, a rail or stake one end of which rests 
on the ground, while the other end crosses and bears upon 
the fence-rails at their angle of meeting, and thus holds 
them in place. [Local, U. 8.1 ‘ ! 
7. In mining, a ferruginous veinstone, or a simi- 
lar impregnation of the walls adjacent to the 
vein. [North of Eng. mining districts.] 


In Alston the contents of the unproductive parts of 
veins are chiefly described as dowk and rider. The former 
is a brown, friable, and soft soil; the latter a hard stony 
matter, varying much in colour, hardness, and other char- 
acteristics. Sopwith, Mining Districts of Alston Moor, 

{Weardale, and Teesdale, p. 108. 


8. One of a series of interior ribs fixed occa- 
sionally in a ship’s hold, opposite to some of the 
principal timbers, to which they are bolted, and 
reaching from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower deck, to strengthen the frame.—9. A 
piece of wood in a gun-carriage on which the 
side pieces rest.—10, A gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in the Netherlands: so called from its ob- 


verse type being the figure of ahorseman. The 
specimen here illustrated was struck by Charles of Eg- 





Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Rider of Charles of Egmont, Duke of Gelderland.— British Museum. 
: (Size of the original.) 


mont, Duke of Gelderland (sixteenth century), and weighs 
nearly 50 grains. ‘The name was also given toa gold coin 
of Scotland, issued by James VI., worth about $2. 

His mouldy money! Half-a-dozen riders, 

That cannot sit, but stampt fast to their saddles. 

Beau. and Fi. 

Bush-rider, in Australia, a cross-country rider ; one who 
can ride horses over rough or dangerous ground ; also, one 
who can ride imperfectly broken horses. 

An excellent bushrider, if not a first-class rough-rider, 
there were few horses he could not back with a fair chance 
of remaining in the saddle. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 262. 


Rider keelson. See keelson.— Rider’s bone, an exosto- 
sis at the origin of the adductor longus. Also called drill 
bone.—Rider truss, an early form of tram truss, composed 
of a cast-iron upper chord, wrought-iron lower chord, and 
vertical posts of cast-iron, and diagonal braces of wrought- 


iron. 
ridered (ri’dérd), a. [ς rider + -ed2.]  Carry- 
ing arider; specifically, having riders or stakes 
a across the bars, asa snake fence. [Loceal, 
.8.] 


The fences are generally too high to jump, being usually 
what are called staked and ridered fences. 


Tribune Book of Sports, p. 49. 
riderless (ri’dér-les), a. [ς rider + -less.] 
Having no rider. 
He caught a riderless horse, and the cornet mounted. 


H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, liv. «κ 


rider-roll (ri’dér-r6l), n. A separate addition 

ymade to a roll orrecord. See rider, 5 (ο). 

ridge (rij), [< ME. rigge, rygge ; also with- 
out assibilation rig, ryg, rug (> E. dial. rig), < 
AS. hrycg, the back of a man or beast, = MD. 
rugge, D. rug = OLG. ruggi, MLG. rugge = OHG. 
hrucci, hrucki, rucki, MHG. rucke, riicke, G. 
riicken = Icel. hryggr = Sw. 11040 = Dan. ryg, 
the back; ef. Ir. crocen, skin, back.] 1. The 
back of any animal; especially, the upper or pro- 
jecting part of the back of a quadruped. 

All is rede, Ribbe and rigge, 


The bak bledeth agens the borde. 
Holy Rood (K. E. T. 8.), p. 202. 


His ryche robe he to rof of his rigge naked, 
And of a hepe of askes he hitte in the myddeg. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 379. 


There the pore preseth bifor the riche with a pakke at 
his rugge. Piers Plowman(B), xiv. 212. 


On the other side of the aloes, not fifteen paces from 
us, I made out the horns, neck, and the ridge of the back 
of a tremendous old bull. Harper's Mag., VII. 186. 
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2. Any extended protuberance; a projecting 
line or strip; a long and narrow pile sloping at 
the sides; specifically, a long elevation of land, 
or the summit of such an elevation; an ex- 
tended hill or mountain. 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 


Or any other ground inhabitable. 
Shak., Rich, IT., i. 1. 64. 


The snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool, which the old man had piled. 

Wordsworth, The Brothers, 
9. In agri., a strip of ground thrown up by a 
plow or left between furrows; a bed of ground 
formed by furrow-slices running the whole 
length of the field, varying in breadth accord- 
ing to circumstances, and divided from another 
by gutters or open furrows, parallel to each 
other, which last serve as guides to the hand 
and eye of the sower, to the reapers, and also 
for the application of manures in a regular man- 
ner. In wet soils they also serve as drains for 
carrying off the surface-water. In Wales, for- 
merly, a measure of land, 20} feet. 

Lete se the litel plough, the large also, 


The rigges forto enhance. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. FE. T. Β.), p. 42. 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : thou set- 
tlest the furrows thereof. Ps. Ixv. 10. 
4, The highest part of the roof of a building; 
specifically, the meeting of the upper ends of 
the rafters. When the upper ends of the rafters abut 
against a horizontal piece of timber, it is called a ridge- 


pole, Ridge also denotes the internal angle or nook of a 
vault. See cut under roof. 


5. In fort., the highest portion of the glacis, pro- 
ceeding from the salient angle of the covered 
way.—6. In anat. and zool., a prominent. bor- 
der; an elevated line, or crest; a lineal protu- 
berance: said especially of rough elevations on 
bones formuscular or ligamentous attachments: 
as, the superciliary, occipital, mylohyoid, con- 
dylar, ete., ridges.—'7. A succession of small 
processes along the small abaft the hump of a 
sperm-whale, or the top of the back just for- 
ward of the small. The ridge is thickest just 
around the hump. See scrag-whale.—8. One 
of the several linear elevations of the lining 
membrane of the roof of a horse’s mouth, more 
commonly called bars. Similar ridges occur 
on the-hard palate of most mammals.—Bicipital 
ridges. See bicipital.—Dental ridge a thick ridge of 
epithelium just over the spot where the future dental 
structures are to be formed.— Frontal, genital, gluteal, 
interantennal ridge. See the adjectives.— Maxillary 
ridge, Same as dental ridge.—Mylohyoid ridge. See 
mylohyotd.— Neural ridge, aseries of enlargements along 
the borders of the medullary plates, from which the dorsal 
spinal nerves originate. More commonly called neural 
crest.— Oblique ridge of the trapezium, of the ulna. 
See oblique.— Palatine, pectineal, pectoral, ptery- 
goid ridge. See the adjectives.— Ridge rib. See ribl. 
— Ridge-roll,a batten with a rounded face, over which 
the sheathing of lead or other metal is bent on the ridges 
and hips of a roof. Also called ridge-batten.— Sagittal 
puperoib ary ridge. See the ad ectives.— Temporal 
ri ee. See temporal lines (under line2), and cut under 
parvetal. 
ridge (rij), v.; pret. and pp. ridged, ppr. ridging. 
iS E. ryggen; from the noun: see ridge, n.] 
. trans. To cover or mark with ridges; rib. 
Though all thy hairs 
Were bristles ranged like those that ridge the back 
Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruffled porcupines. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1197. 
A north-midland shire, dusk with moorland, ridged with 
mountain: thisIsee. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 
Ridged sleeve, a sleeve worn by women at the middle of 
the seventeenth century, puffed in longitudinal ridges. 
II. intrans. To rise or stretch in ridges. 
The Biscay, roughly ridging easuward, shook 
And almost overwhelm’d her. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


ridge-band (rij’band), ». That part of the har- 
ness of a cart-, wagon-, or gig-horse which goes 
over the saddle on the back. 

ridge-beam (rij’bém), ». In carp., a beam at 
the upper ends of the rafters, below the ridge; 
a crown-plate. £. H. Knight. . 

ridge-bonet (rij’bon), η. [< ME. rygge-bone, rig- 
bone, < AS. hrycg-ban (= D. ruggebeen, rugbeen 
= OHG. hruckipein, ruccipeini, MHG. riickebein 
= Sw. ryggben = Dan. rygben), backbone, spine, 
< hrycg, back, + bdn, Ῥοπο.] The spine or 
backbone. 


So ryde thay of by resoun bi the rygge bonez 
Euenden to the haugche. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1344. 
I would fain now see them rolled 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Headlong cast, to break their ridge- 
Bones. B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 


ridged (rijd), a. [< ridge + -ed2.] 1. Having 
a ridge or back; having an angular, projecting 
backbone. 


ridge-drill (rij’dril), n. 
P ης 

ridge-fillet (rij’fil’et), n. 
ridge-harrow (rij’har’6), n. 


ridge-hoe (rij’h6), n. 
ridgel, ridgil (rij’el, -il), 1. 


ridgelet (rij’let), n. 
ridgeling (rij‘ling), ». 
ridge-piece (rij’pés), πι. 


ridge-plate (rij’plat), η. 
ridge-plow (rij’plou), n. 


ridge-pole (rij’pol), 2. 


ridge-roof (rij’r6f), n. 
ridge-rope (rij’rdp), n 


ridge-stay (rij’sta), n. 


ridgil, ». idg 
ridging-grass (rij’ing-gras), n. A coarse grass, 


ridging-plow (rij’ing-plou), n. 


ridgling (rij’ling), η. 


πρ 


ridiculel+ (rid’i-kil), a. 





ridicule 

The tinners could summarily lodge in Lydford Gaol 
those who impeded them; consequently two messengers, 
sent from Plymouth to protect the leat on Roborough 
Down, were set up on a bare ridged horse, with their legs 

tied under his belly, and trotted off to gaol. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 443. 
2. In zool., carinate; costate; having ridges 
or carins on a surface, generally longitudinal 
ones. When the ridges run crosswise, the sur- 
face is said to be transversely ridged.— 8. Ris- 

ing in a ridge or ridges; ridgy. 
The sharp clear twang of the golden chords 

Runs up the ridged sea. Tennyson, Sea- Fairies. 


In agri., a seed-drill 
adapted to sowing seeds upon the ridges of a 
listed field. Compare list*, n., 10, and listing- 
low. 
1. In arch., a fillet 
between two depressions, as between two flutes 
of a column.—2. In founding, the runner, or 
principal channel. KH. H. Knight. 
In agri., a harrow 
hinged longitudinally so that it can lap upon 
the sides of a ridge over which it passes. LE. 
H, Knight. 
A horse-hoe operating 
on the same principle as a ridge-plow. 
[Also rig (of which 
ridgelmay be a dim. form), rigsie; Origin uncer- 
tain; ef. Se. riglan, rigland, rig-widdie, a nag, 
a horse half-castrated, viggot, an animal half- 
eastrated.] A male animal with one testicle 
removed or wanting. Also ridgeling, ridgling. 
ο Tityrus, tend my herd, and see them fed, 
To morning pastures, evening waters, led ; 


And ’ware the Libyan ridgil’s butting head. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Pastorals, ix. 31. 


Ridgling or ridgil . . . is still used in Tennessee and 
the West, . . . but has been corrupted into riginal, and 
would-be correct people say original. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 42. 

[< ridge + -let.] A little 

Encye. Brit., 1. 368. 

[Also ridgling; appar. 

< ridgel + -ing3.| Same as ridgel. 

Same as ridge-pole. 
Same as ridge-pole. 
In agri., a plow hav- 

ing a double mold-board, used to make ridges 

for planting or cultivating certain crops and 
for opening water-furrows. Also called ridging- 
plow. 


ridge. 


The board or timber at 
the ridge of a roof, into which the rafters are 
fastened. Also called ridge-plate or ridge-piece. 


x 3ee cut under roof.—Ridge-pole pine, See pinel. 
ridger (rij’ér),. 1. That which makes a ridge 


or ridges. 


A small ridger or subsoiler extending below to form a 

small furrow into which the seed is dropped. 
Sci. Amer., N. Β., LXII. 181. 

2. Same as ridge-band. Halliwell. 
A raised or peaked roof. 

1. Naut.: (a) The cen- 
tral rope of an awning, usually called the back- 
bone. (b) The rope along the side of a ship to 
which an awning is stretched. (6) One of two 
ropes running out on each side of thé bowsprit 
for the men to hold on by.— 2. A ridge-band. 

Surselle, a broad and great band or thong of strong 
leather, &c., fastned on either side of a thill, and bearing 
upon the pad or saddle of the thill-horse: about London 
it is δε the ridge-rope. Cotgrave. 
Same as ridge-band. 
Halliwell. 


ridge-tile (rij’til), ». In arch., same as crown- 


tile, 2. 
See ridgel. 


Andropogon bicornis, 
[ West Indies. ] 


of tropical America. 


Same as ridge- 
low. 
Same as ridgel. 
(rij‘i), a. [< ridge + -yl.] Rising ina 
or ridges; ridged. 
Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand. 
Crabbe, Works, II. 10. 
Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand. 
T. Warton, The First of April. 
[ς OF. (and F.) ridi- 
cule = Sp. ridiculo = Pg. ridiculo = It. ridicolo, 
< L. ridiculus, laughable, comical, amusing, 
absurd, ridiculous, < ridere, laugh: see rident. 
Cf. ridiculous.] Ridiculous. 

That way (e. g. Mr. Edm. Waller’s) of quibling with 
sence will hereafter growe as much out of fashion and be 
as ridicule as quibling with words. 

Aubrey, Lives, Samuel Butler 





ridicule 


ridicule! (rid’i-kil), η. [Early mod. E. ridicle ; 
= Sp. ridiculo = It. ridicolo, mockery, ¢ L. ri- 
diculum, a jest, neut. of ridiculus, ridiculous: 
see ridiculous.] 1. Mocking or jesting words 
mtended to excite laughter, with more or less 
contempt, at the expense of the person or thing 
of whom they are spoken or written; also, ac- 
nee or gesture designed to produce the same 
elect. 


Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burthen of some merry song. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 79. 


Foote possessed a rich talent for ridicule, which tinted 
vividly the genius for satire that shone within him. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. v. 
2. An object of mockery or contemptuous jest- 
ing. 

They began to hate me likewise, and to turn my equi- 
page into ridicule. Fielding, Amelia, iii. 12. 
94, Ridiculousness. 

It does not want any great measure of sense to see the 
ridicule of this monstrous practice. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 18. 

At the same time that I see all their ridicules, there is 


a douceur in the society of the women of fashion that 
captivates me. H. Walpole, To Chute, Jan., 1766, 


=$yn. 1. Derision, mockery, gibe, jeer, sneer. See satire, 
ridiculed, 


ludicrous, and banter, υ. 
ridicule! (rid’i-kil), v.; pret. and rp. 
ppr. ridiculing. [< ridiculel, n.] I]. trans. To 
treat with ridicule; treat with contemptuous 
merriment; represent as deserving of con- 
temptuous mirth; mock; make sport or game 
of; deride. : 

I’ve known the young, who ridicul’d his rage, 

Love’s humblest vassals, when oppress’d with age. 

Grainger, tr. of Tibullus, i. 5. 
=Syn. Deride, Mock, etc. (see taunt), jeer at, scoff at, 
scout; rally, make fun of, lampoon. See the noun. 

11. intrans. To bring ridicule upon a person 
or thing; make some one or something ridicu- 
lous; cause contemptuous laughter. 

One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes. 
Pope, Prologue to Satires, 1. 110. 
ridicule? (rid’i-kil), π. [= F. ridicule, corrup- 
tion of réticule.] A corruption of reticule, for- 
merly common. 
ridiculer (rid’i-ku-lér), n. [< ridiculel + -er1,] 
One who ridicules. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 
ας τει 
ridiculizet (τ]-άτ]κ/π-π2), 0. τ. [ς F. ridiculiser, 
turn into ridicule, = Sp. Pg. ridiculizar; as ridi- 
culel + -ize.] To make ridiculous; ridicule. 
My heart still trembling lest the false alarms 
That words oft strike-up should ridiculize me. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xxiii. 333. 
ridiculosity (ri-dik-a-los’i-ti), n.; pl. ridiculosi- 
ties (-tiz). [= It. ridicolosita; < L. ridiculosus, 
laughable, facetious (see ridiculous), + -ity.] 
The character of being ridiculous; ridiculous- 
ness; hence, anything that arouses laughter; 
a jest or joke. 

Shut up your ill-natured Muses at Home with your 
Business, but bring your good-natured Muses, all your 
witty Jests, your By-words, your Banters, your Pleasantries, 
your pretty Sayings, and all your Ridiculosities, along with 
you. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 120. 


ridiculous (ri-dik’a-lus), a. [< L. ridiculus; 


laughable, ridiculous: see ridiculel, a.] ὶ 
Worthy of ridicule or contemptuous laughter; 
exciting derision; amusingly absurd; prepos- 
terous. 


Those that are good manners at the court are as ridic- 
wlous in the country as the behaviour of the country is 
most mockable at the court. 


Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 47. 
2+. Expressive of ridicule; derisive ; mocking. 


He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his 
offering is ridiculous : and the gifts of unjust men are not 
accepted. Ecclus. xxxiv, 18. 


The heaving of my lungs provokes me to ridiculous 
smiling. Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 78. 


3. Abominable; outrageous; shocking. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. } 


A Nazarite in place abominable 
Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon ! 
Besides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous ! 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1361. 


In the South we often say, ‘‘That’s a ridiculous affair,” 
when we really mean outrageous. It seems to be so used 
sometimes in the North. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 43. 


This [ridiculous] is used in a very different sense in 
some counties from its original meaning, Something very 
indecent and improper is understood by it: as, any violent 
attack upon a woman’s chastity is called “ very ridiculous 
behaviour”; a very disorderly and ill-conducted house is 
also called a “ridiculous one.” Halliwell, 
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A man once informed me that the death by drowning 
of a relative was “most ridiculous.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., ΙΧ. 453, 


=S$yn.1. Funny, Laughable, etc. (see ludicrous), absurd, 
preposterous, farcical. 


ridiculously (ri-dik’i-lus-li), adv. In a ridicu- 
lous manner; laughably; absurdly. 
ridiculousness (ri-dik’u-lus-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being ridiculous, laughable, or absurd. 
riding! (ri’ding), π. [< ME. ridinge, rydynge ; 
verbal η. of ride, υ.] 1. The act of going on 
horseback, or in a@ carriage, ete. See ride, v. 
2+, A street pageant; a procession. 
Whan ther any ridyng was in Chepe, 
Out of the shoppe thider wolde he lepe, 


Til that he hadde al the sighte yseyn. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 13. 


On the return of Edward I. from his victory over the 
Scots in 1298 occurred the earliest exhibition of shows 
connected with the City trades. These processions were 
in England frequently called ridings. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 80. 
3. Same as ride, 3. 

The lodge is . . . built in the form of a star, having 
round about a garden framed into like points; and beyond 
the garden ridings cut out, each answering the angles of 
the lodge. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
The riding of the witch, the nightmare. Halliwell. 

riding? (ri’ding),. [Prop.*thriding, the loss of 
th being prob. due to the wrong division of the 
compounds North-thriding (corrupted to North- 
riding), South-thriding, East-thriding, West-thri- 
ding; < Icel. thrithjungr (= Norw. tridjung), the 
third part of a thing, third part of a shire, < 
thritht (= Norw. tridje) = E. third: see third.] 
One of the three districts, each anciently un- 
der the government of a reeve, into which the 
county of York, in England, is divided. These 
are called the North, East, and West Ridings. The same 
system of division exists also in Lincolnshire. Pennsyl- 


vania also, in the earliest portion of its colonial history, 
was divided into ridings. 


Gisborne is a market town in the west riding of the 
county of York, on the borders of Lancashire. 
Quoted in Child’s Ballads, V. 159. 


Lincolnshire was divided into three parts, Lindsey, 
Kesteven, and Holland ; Lindsey was subdivided into three 
ridings, North, West, ana South. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 45. 
riding-bitts (ri’ding-bits), n. pl. ‘The bitts to 
which a ship’s cable is secured when riding at 
anchor. 
riding-boot (ri’ding-bét), n. A kind of high 
boot worn in riding. 

With such a tramp of his ponderous riding-boots as might 
of itself have been audible in the remotest of the seven 
gables, he advanced to the door, which theservant pointed 
out. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i. 

riding-clerk+ (ri’ding-klérk), n. Formerly, 
one of six clerks in Chancery, each of whom 
in his turn, for one year, kept the control- 
ment-books of all grants that passed the great 
seal. (Phillips.) The six clerks were super- 
seded by the clerks of records and writs. 
Rapalje and Lawrence. 

riding-day (ri’ding-da), n. A day given up to 
a hostile incursion on horseback. Scott. 

riding-glove (ri’ding-gluv), ». A stout, heavy 
glove worn in riding; a gauntlet. 

The walls were adorned with old-fashioned lithographs, 
principally portraits of country gentlemen with high col- 
lars and riding-gloves. Century, XXXVI. 123. 

riding-graith (ri’ding-grath), . See graith. 

riding-habit (ri’ding-hab’it), n. See habit, 5. 

riding-hood (ri‘ding-hid), π. A hood used by 
women in the eighteenth century, and perhaps 
earlier, when traveling or exposed to the wea- 
ther, the use of it depending on the style of 
head-dress or coiffure in fashion of the time. 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 


Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise. . 
Gay, Trivia, i. 210. 
riding-house}t (ri’ding-hous), n. Same as rid- 
ing-school. 
riding-light (ri’ding-lit), m. A light hung out 
in the rigging at night when a vessel is riding 
at anchor. so called stay-light. 

riding-mask (ri’ding-mask), n. A mask used 
by ladies to protect the face in riding. 

ridinpanastar (ri’ding-mas’tér), n. A teacher 
of the art of riding; specifically (milit.), one who 
instructs soldiers and officers in the manage- 
ment of horses. 

riding-rimet (ri’ding-rim), n. A form of verse, 
the same as the rimed couplet that goes now 
under the name heroic verse. It was introduced into 
English versification by Chaucer, and in it are composed 
most of the “Canterbury Tales.” The origin of the name 
is uncertain. (See the quotation from Puttenham.) In 
the sixteenth century it is frequently contrasted with 


rime-royal (which see). Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse 
(ed. Arber), § 16. 


Chaucer, Lydgate and others, . . . many times made 


Riemann’s function, surface, 


riesel-iron (ré’zel-i’érn), n. 


Riesling (rés’ling), n. 


riever, η. η tht 
rifacimento (ré-fi-chi-men’t6), n.; pl. rifaci- 





rifacimento 


their meetres (they called them riding ryme) of such 
vnshapely wordes as would allow no conuenient Cesure, 
and therefore did let their rymes runne out at length, 
and neuer stayd till they came to the end. 
Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, Il. Η1. [Ν. FE. Ὀ.] 
riding-robe (ri’ding-rob), n. A robe worn in 
riding; a riding-habit. | 
But who comes in such haste in riding-robes? 
What woman-post is this? Shak., K. John, i. 1. 217. 
riding-rod (ri’ding-rod), n. A switch or light 
cane used as a whip by equestrians. : 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods, . . . 
And, to his shape, were heir to all this land, 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I would give it every foot to have this face. ; 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 140. 
riding-sail (ri’ding-sal), π. A triangular sail 
bent to the mainmast and sheeted down aft, 
to steady a vessel when head on to the wind. 
riding-school (ri’ding-skél), η. A school or 
place where the art of riding is taught; spe- 
cifically, a military school to perfect troopers 
in the management of their horses and the use 
of arms. 
riding-skirt (ri’ding-skért), m. 1. The skirt of 
a riding-habit.—2. A separate skirt fastened 
around the waist over the other dress, worn by 
women in riding. 
riding-speart (ri’ding-spér), nm. A javelin. Pals- 


grave. (Halliwell.) 
riding-suit (ri’ding-sit),. A suit adapted for 
riding. 
Provide me presently 


A riding-sutt, no costlier than would fit 
A franklin’s wife. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 2. 78, 
riding-whip (ri’ding-hwip), η. A switch or a 
whip with a short lash, used by riders. 
ridotto (ri-dot’6), ». [= F. ridotte, < It. ridotto 
a retreat, resort, company, etc.: see redout?, 
1. A house or hall of publie entertainment. 
They went to the Ridotto ;—’tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup, and dance again ; 
Its proper name, perhaps, were a masqued ball, 
But that’s of no importance to my strain; 
"Tis (on a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 
Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain. 

Byron, Beppo, lviii. 
2+. A company of persons met together for 
amusement; a social assembly.— 3. A public 
entertainment devoted to music and dancing; 
a dancing-party, often in masquerade. 

The masked balls or Ridottos in Carnival are held in the 
Imperial palace. Wrazxall, Court of Berlin, ΤΙ. 289. 


To-night there is a masquerade at Ranelagh for him, a 
play at Covent Garden on Monday, and a ridotto at the 
Haymarket. Walpole, Letters, IT. 24. 
4. In music, an arrangement or reduction of a 
piece from the full score. 

ridotto (ri-dot’6), ο. 4. [< ridotto, n.] To fre- 
quent or hold ridottos. [Rare.] 
And heroines, whilst ’twas the fashion, 
Ridotto’d on the rural plains. 
Cowper, Retreat of Aristippus. 
riet,”. An old spelling of ryel. Ex. ix. 32. 
riebeckite (ré’bek-it),». [Named after E. Rie- 
beck.] A silicate of iron and sodium, belong- 
ing to the amphibole group, and corresponding 
{ο aemite among the pyroxenes. 
riedet, ». A Middle English variant of reed. 
rief, x. See reefs. 
rie-grasst, Λ. Same as rye-grass. 
riem (rém), . [« D. riem, a thong: see rim2.] 
A rawhide thong, about 8 feet long, used in 
South Africa for hitching horses, for fastening 
yokes to the trek-tow, and generally as a strong 
cord or binder. Also spelled reim. 

He rose suddenly and walked slowly to a beam from 
which an ox riem hung. Loosening it, he ran a noose in 
one end and then doubled it round his arm. 

Olive Schreiner, Story of an African Farm, i. 12. 
See function, 
surface. 
A sort of claw or 
nipper used to remove irregularities from the 
edges of glass where cut by the dividing-iron 
(which see, under iron). 
[G. riessling, a kind of 
σταρο.] Wine made from the Riesling grape, 
and best known in the variety made in Alsace 


and elsewhere on the upper Rhine. It keeps mee ή 
years, and is considered exceptionally wholesome. Ag 
Riesling wine is made in California, 


rietbok (rét’bok), n.. [ς D. rietbok, ς riet, = E. 


reed1, + bok = E. buck!.] The reedbuck of 
South Africa, Eleotragus arundinaceus. 
Same as reaver. 


menti (-ti). [« It. rifacimento, < rifare, make 
over again, < ML. refacere (L. reficere), make 
over again, < L. re-, again, + facere, make: see 


rifacimento 


fact. Cf. refect.] A remaking or reéstablish- 
ment: a term most commonly applied to the pro- 
cess of recasting literary works so as to adapt 
them to a changed state or changed circum- 
stances; an adaptation, as when a work written 
in one age or country is modified to suit the cir- 
cumstanees of another. The term is applied in 
an analogous sense to musical compositions. 
What man of taste and feeling can endure rifacimenti, 


harmonies, abridgments, expurgated editions? 
Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 


Shakespeare’s earliest works were undoubtedly rifaci- 
menti of the plays of his predecessors, 

Dyce, Note to Greene, Int., p. 37. 
rife! (rif), a. [< ME. rif, rife, rive, < late AS. 
rufe, AF. *rife, abundant, = OD. rijf, rijve, 
abundant, copious, = MLG. LG. rive, abun- 
dant, munificent, = Icel. rifr, abundant, mu- 
nificent, rifligr, large, munificent, = OSw. rif, 
rife. Cf. Icel. reifa, bestow, reifir, a giver.] 1. 
Great in quantity or number; abundant; plen- 
tiful; numerous. 

That citie wer sure men sett for too keepe, 
With mich riall araie redy too fight, 
With atling of areblast & archers ryfe. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (KE. E. T. §.), 1. 268. 


The men who have given to one character life 
And objective existence are not very rife. 
Lowell, Fable for Critics. 
2. Well supplied; abounding; rich; replete; 
filled: followed by with. 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 
Our swelling actions want the little leaven 
To make them with the sighed-for blessing rife. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 74. 
St. Easy. 


With Gods it is rife 
To geue and bereue breath. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 78. 


Hath utmost Inde aught better than his own? 
Then utmost Inde is near, and rife to gone. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, ITI. i. 55. 
4. Prevalent; current; in common use or ac- 
ceptance. 
To be cumbrid with couetous, by custome of old, 
That rote is & rankist of all the rif syns. 
Destruction of Troy (E. Β. T. 8.), 1. 11775. 
Errors are infinite; and follies, how universally rife! 
even of the wisest sort. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


That grounded maxim, 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men. Milton, 8. A., 1. 866. 
δη. Publicly or openly known; hence, manifest; 
plain; clear. 
Adam abraid, and sag that wif, 
Name he gaf hire dat is ful rif; 
Issa was hire firste name. 
Genesis and Exodus (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 232. 


Even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. 


Milton, Comus, 1. 203. 
rifel} (rif), adv. [ς ME. rife; ς rifel, a.] 1. 
Abundantly; plentifully. 
I presse a grape with stork and stryf, 


The Rede wyn renneth ryf. 
Holy Rood (E. E. Τ. 5.), Ῥ. 136. 


In tribulacioun y regne moore ΥΓ 
Ofttymes than in disport. 
olitical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 158. 


2. Plainly; clearly. 


Bi thi witt thou maist knowe rijf 
That merci passith riztwisnes. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. Β. T. 8.), p. 98. 
8. Currently; commonly; frequently. 


The Pestilence doth most rifest infect the clearest com- 
plection, and the Caterpiller cleaueth vnto the ripest 
fruite. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit (ed. Arber), p. 39. 

rife?+,v. An obsolete form of rive}. 
rifely (rif’li), adv. [< ME. rifli, rifliche (= Icel. 
rifliga); < rifel + -ly2.] Inarife manner. (α) 
Plentifully ; abundantly. 
There launchit I to laund, a litle for ese, 
Restid me rifely, ricchit my seluyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 18149. 
(0) Prevalently; currently; widely. 
The word went wide how the mayde was geue 
Rifliche thurth-out rome. 

William of Palerne (E, E. Τ. 8.), 1. 1472. 
rifeness (rif’nes), n. The state of being rife. 
riff1+ (rif), α. [< ME *rif, ς AS. hrif = OS. 

hrif = OF ries. rif, ref = OHG. href, ref, belly. 
Cf. midriff.]. The diaphragm. 
Then came his good sword forth to act his p 
' Which piere’d skin, ribs, and rife, and rove her heart. 
The head (his trophy) from the trunk he cuts, 
And with it back unto the shore he struts. 
. Legend of Captain Jones. (Halliwell.) 
riff2 (rif), n. [See reef1.] 11. An obsolete form 
of reef1.—2, A rapid or riffle. See riffle. [Lo- 


>] . . 


5174 


The lower side of large, loose stones at the riffs or shal- 
low places in streams; the rock amid the foaming water ; 
. in all these places they [fresh-water sponges] have 

been found in great abundance. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXTV. 711. 


riff}, n. An obsolete form of reef2. 

riffle! (rif’l), m. [< Dan. rifle, a groove, channel: 
see rifle2, n.] 1. In mining, the lining of the 
bottom of a sluice, made of blocks or slats of 
wood, or stones, arranged in such a manner 
that chinks are left open between them. In 
these chinks more or less quicksilver is usually placed, 
and it is by the aid of this arrangement that the particles 
of gold, as they are carried downward by the current of 
water, are arrested and held fast. he whole arrange- 
ment at the bottom of the sluices is usually called the 
rifies. In the smaller gold-saving machines, formerly 
much used, as the cradle, the slats of wood nailed across 
the bottom for the purpose of detaining the gold are called 
rifie-bars or simply rijjes. 
2. A piece of plank placed transversely in, and 
fastened to the bottom of, a fish-ladder. The rif- 
fles do not extend from side to side, but only about two 
thirds across. If the first riffle is fastened on the right 
side of the box at right angles to its side, it will extend 
about 30 inches across the box; the next, about 4 feet 
above, will be fastened on the left side of the box; the 
next, about 4 feet above, on the right side; and so on al- 
ternately until the top is reached. The water passing 
into the top is caught by the riffles and turned right and 
left by them until it reaches the stream below. Riffles 
furnish the fish a resting-place in scaling a dam. 
9, In seal-engraving, a very small iron disk at 


xthe end of a tool, used to develop a high polish. 


riffle? (rif’l), π. [Appar. a dim. of riff2, prob. 
associated with ripple2.] A ripple, as upon the 
surface of water; hence, a rapid; a place in a 
stream where a swift current, striking upon 
rocks, produces a boiling motion in the water. 
[Loeal, U. 5.] 

riffle-bars (rif’l-birz), πι. pl. In mining, slats 
of wood nailed across the bottom of a cradle 
or other small gold-washing machine, for the 
purpose of detaining the gold; riffles. 

riffer (rif’lér), κ. [< F. rifloir, ς rifler, to 
serape, file. Cf. G. riffel-feile, ariffle-file.] 1. A 


Rifiler. 
kind of file with a somewhat curved extremity, 
suitable for working in small depressions. 


The rifiers of sculptors and a few other files are curvi- 
linear in their central line. Encyc. Brit., ΙΧ. 160. 


2. A workman who uses such a file, especially 
in metal-work. 
riffraff (rif’raf), n. [Early mod. E. rifferaffe ; 
ς ME. rif and raf, every particle, things of 
small value, ς OF. rif et raf (“il ne luy lairra 
rif ny raf, he will leave him neither rif nor 
raf” —Cotgrave), also rifle rafle (“Son wy a 
laisse ne rifle ne rafle, they have swept all 
away, they have left no manner of thing be- 
hind them” —Cotgrave), rif and raf being half- 
riming quasi-nouns reduced respectively from 
OF. rifler, rifle, ransack, spoil (see riflel, v.), 
and raffler (F. rafler), rifle, ravage, snatch 
away: see raffiel. Cf. Olt. raffola, ruffola, ‘‘ by 
riffraffe, by hooke or crooke, by pinching or 
scraping” (Florio).] 1. Seraps; refuse; rub- 
bish; trash. 

It is not Ciceroes tongue that can peerce their armour 
to wound the body, nor Archimedes prickes, and lines, 
and circles, and triangles, and rhombus, and riffe-raffe 
that hath any force to drive them Ῥασκο. 

Gosson, Schoole of Abuse (1579). (Halliwell.) 


You would inforce upon us the old riffe-rafe of Sarum, 
and other monasticall reliques. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


‘“‘La, yes, Miss Matt,” said she after seating mein her 
splint-bottom chair before a rif-raf fire. 
The Century, XX XVII. 939. 
2. The rabble. 


Like modern prize fights, they drew together all the 
scum and rif-raff, as well as the gentry who were fond of 
so-called sport. 

' J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, J. 315. 

Almack’s, for instance, was far more exclusive than the 
Court. Rif-raff might go to Court; but they could not 
get to Almack’s, for at its gates there stood, not one angel 
with a fiery sword, but six in the shape of English ladies, 
terrible in turbans, splendid in diamonds, magnificent in 
satin, and awful in rank. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 114. 


rifle! (ri’fl), v.; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. rifling. 
[< ME. rifien, ς OF. rifler, rifle, ransack, spoil; 
with freq. suffix, « Ίος]. hrifa, rifa, grapple, 
seize, pull up, seratch, grasp, akin to hrifsa, 
rob, pillage, hrifs, plunder.] JI, trans. 1. To 
seize and bear away by force; snatch away. 


Till Time shall rifle ev’ry youthful Grace. 
Pope, Tliad, i. 41. 


rifle 
2. To rob; plunder; pillage: often followed 
by of. 


“*Ones,” quath he, “ich was yherborwed with an hep of 


chapmen ; 
Ich a-ros and rifled here males [bags] whenne thei a reste 
were.” Piers Plowman (C), vii. 236. 


H. said, as touchyng the peple that rifled yow, and the 
doyng thereof, he was not privy therto. 


Paston Letters, I. 158. 
The city shall be taken, and the houses rifled. 

Zech, xiv. 2. 

The roadside garden and the secret glen 

Were rijled of their sweetest flowers. 
: ; Bryant, Sella. 
3t. To raffle; dispose of in a raffle. 
I have at one throw 


Rifled away the diadem of Spain. 
Lust’s Dominion, v. 1. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To commit robbery or theft. 


Thither repair at accustomed times their harlots, . . . 
not with empty hands, for they be as skilful in picking, 
rifling, and filching as the upright men. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 21. 


ο}. To raffle; play at dice or some other game 
of chance wherein the winner secures stakes 
previously agreed upon. 

A rifling, or a kind of game wherein he that in casting 


doth throw most on the dyce takes up all the monye that 
islayd downe. Nomenclator (1585), p. 298. (Hallivell.) 
We'll strike up a drum, set up a tent, call people to- 

gether, put crowns apiece, let’s rifle for her. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 


rifle? (ri’fl), v.; pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. rifling. 


[In sense 1, <¢ F. rifler, scratch, scrape: cf. 
Dan. rijle, vifle, groove (riflede sdiler, fluted 
columns; > rifle, a groove, flute), = Sw. rejjla, 
groove, chamfer (reffelbossa, a rifled gun). 
Cf. G. riefe, a furrow (< LG.), riefen, rifle ; and 
see riffiel.] 1. trans. 1. In gun-making, to 
cut spiral grooves in (the bore of a gun-barrel). 
Grooves are now in universal use for military arms as 
well as for all calibers of cannon. Small-arms are rifled 
by a cutting-tool attached to a rod and drawn through 
the barrel, while at the same time a revolution on the 
longitudinal axis is imparted to the tool. Rifled cannon 


are rifled by pushing through their bores a cutting-tool 
mounted on an arbor that exactly fits the bore. 


2. [< rifles, π.] To whet, as a scythe, with a 
rifie. [Local, Eng. and New Eng. ] 

II. intrans. To groove firearms spirally along 
the interior of the bore. 

The leading American match-rifle makers all rifle upon 


the same plan. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 148. 


Tifle2 (ri’fl), π. [ς rifle?,v. Cf. Sw. reffelbdssa, 


a rifled gun, Cf. Flem. rijfelt, LG. riffel, 
Dan. rifle, Sw. reffla, groove, flute.}] 1. A 
spiral groove cut in the interior of a gun- 
barrel; hence, a firearm or a piece of ord- 


nance having such grooves. Spirally grooved gun- 
barrels are of German origin; some authorities think 
they were invented by Gaspard Kollner of Vienna, in 
1498; others regard Augustus Kotter of Nuremberg as 
the originator, the invention, according to these writers, 
dating between 1500 and 1520. Straight grooves were 
used in the fifteenth century, but their purpose was sim- 
ply to form recesses for the reception of dirt and to aid in 
cleaning the gun. Spiral grooving has a distinct object 
beyond this, namely, to impart to the projectile a rotation 
whereby its flight is rendered more nearly accurate — the 
principle being that, when the center of gravity in the 
bullet does not exactly coincide with its longitudinal axis, 
as is nearly always the case, any tendency to deviate from 
the vertical plane including that axis will, by the constant 


‘revolution of the bullet, be exerted in all directions at 


right angles with its geometrical axis. A variety of shapes 
in the cross-sections of the grooves have been and are still 
used. The number of grooves is also different for differ- 
ent rifles, as is the pitch of the spiral—that is, the dis- 
tance, measured on the axis of the bore, included by a sin- 
gle turn of the spiral. The variation in small-arms in this 

articular is wide—from one turn in 10 inches to one 

urn in 7 feet. In ordnance the pitch is much greater. 
Breech-loading guns began to appear in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and were probably either of French 
or German origin. Such guns were made in Italy in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. During the war of 
independence in America, a breech-loading rifle invented 
by Major Patrick Fergusson, and known as the Fergusson 
rifle, was used; it was the first breech-loading carbine 
used in the British regular army. A great many breech- 
loading rifles have since appeared. Muzzle-loading rifles 
have been superseded as military arms by these guns, and 
toalarge extent the latter have supplanted muzzle-loaders 
for sporting arms. Many breech-loaders once of impor- 
tance in American and European warfare have in their 
turn been superseded by improved arms. Among them 
is the once justly celebrated Prussian needle-gun. These 
improvements have culminated in the U. 8. magazine and 
other repeating arms, which admit of refined accuracy of 
aim with great rapidity of firing. The tendency has for 
many years been toward smaller bores. <A decided step 
in this direction took place in 1885-90, in the general re- 
duction of caliber from about .45-inch to about .30-inch, 
and culminated in 1894 in the adoption of some rifles of 
about .24-inch caliber. Later, the very small bore rifles 
were abandoned and the universal caliber is now about 
.30-inch. All these arms are made to give high velocities 
and this has necessitated a change in the character of the 
bullet from soft lead to hardened lead and finally to the 
present steel-jacketed bullet. The range and danger- 


rifle 
space of these rifles are much greater than of those for- 
merly in use. Exclusive of repeating rifles or Rnagastne- 
guns, the principal differences between modern rifles are 
in their breech-actions and their firing-mechanism. Some 
of the more important of these arms are described below. 
See also articles in the supplement. 


2. A soldier armed with a rifle: so named at a 
time when the rifle was not the usual weapon of 
the infantry: as, the Royal Irish Rifles— that 
is, the 83d and 86th regiments of British infan- 


try.— Albini-Braendlin rifle, prior to 1889 the firearm 
of the Belgian government.— Berdan rifle, a combination 
of the Albini-Braendlin and the Chassepot rifles (which 
see). It is named after its inventor, an American, Gen- 
eral Berdan. It has a hinged breech-bloek, which, when 
turned forward over the barrel, extracts the spent car- 
tridge. A new cartridge having been inserted, the block 
is closed, and fastened by a bolt analogous to the lock of 
the Chassepot rifle. The lock has a spiral mainspring 
which drives the locking-bolt against a striker working in 
the center of the breech-block, instead of at the side as 
in the Albini-Braendlin gun. This rifle was used in the 
American civil war, and was at one time the adopted 
arm of the Russian government, which manufactured an 
improved pattern of the gun at its arsenal at Tula. The 
arm is hence called in Europe the Berdan-Russian rifle.— 
Berthier rifle, a rifle (carbine) invented by M. Berthier, 
adopted for the French cavalry in 1890. It is a bolt-gun 
with a box-magazine, capable of containing three car- 
tridges, which is filled by means of clips or chargers, 
which are then thrown away. The caliber of the carbine 
is 8 millimeters (.315 inch), the weight of the bullet 208 
grains, and the muzzle velocity about 2,000 feet per second. 
— Breech-loading rifle, in distinction from muzzle-load- 
ing rifle, a rifle that is charged at the breech instead of at 
the muzzle.— Chassepot rifle, a French modification of 
the Prussian needle-gun (which see), The barrel has four 
deep grooves with a left-handed instead of a right-handed 
spiral, this direction being chosen to counteract the dis- 
turbing effect of the pull-off on the aim. The self-con- 
suming cartridge was originally used, but, this causing 
the gun to foul quickly, the arm has been adapted to the 
use of metallic cartridges.— Double rifle, a double-bar- 
reled rifle. Such rifles have hitherto been used only as 
sporting guns.— Enfield rifle, a muzzle-loading gun for- 
merly manufactured by the English government at En- 
field. The gun in its original form continued to be used 
by native regiments in India, but was converted into a 
breech-loader, and called the “Snider Enfield ” or “Snider 
rifle.” It was elsewhere superseded.— Express-rifle. 
See express, n., 5.—Francotte-Martini 6, a gun 
having the Martini breech-action with an important mod- 
ification by M. Francotte of Liége, whereby the lock- 
mechanism may be, for cleaning, all removed at once from 
below, by taking out a single pin from the trigger-plate 
and guard to which the lock-work is wholly attached, 
and by which it is supported in the breech-action body. 
— Henry repeating rifle, a gun in which a magazine 
for cartridges extends under the entire length of the bar- 
rel, and holds fifteen cartridges. It can be fired thirty 
times per minute, including the time necessary to supply 
the magazine. The Winchester rifle superseded this 
arm, which was one of the weapons used in the United 
States army during the American civil war.— High-pow- 
ered, low-powered rifles, See powered. Krag-Jor- 

ensen rifle, the military arm used by Denmark and 
Norway and, in an improved form, by the United States 
up to 1904. See United States rifle-— Lebel rifle, the 
rifle adopted for the French infantry in 1886, It is a bolt- 
gun with a tubular magazine holding eight cartridges un- 
der the barrel. The caliber is 8 millimeters (315 inch), 
the weight of the bullet 208 grains, and the initial velocity 
2,073 feet per second. The ammunition supply for each 
man is 120 rounds.— Lee-Metford rifle, the magazine- 
gun adopted in 1889 for use in the English army. It is 
also known as the Lee-Speed, and is nearly identical with 
the Remington-Lee. It is a bolt-gun, and has a detach- 
able box-magazine, which, however, is not entirely sep- 
arated from the gun, but when withdrawn from its seat 
is secured to the guard-swivel byashort chain. The mag- 
azine has a cut-off, so that the gun may be used as a 
single-loader and the magazine held inreserve. The maga- 
zine of the Mark I gun holds eight cartridges, and that of 
the Mark II ten cartridges. The caliber of the Lee-Metford 
is .803 inch, the weight of the bullet 216 grains, and the 
muzzle velocity 2,100 feet per second.—Lee straight- 
pull rifle. See United States navy rijle-—Mannlicher 
Trifle, a repeating rifle adopted by Austria, Peru, and Chile 
in 1888, and by Holland and Rumania in 1893. Itisa 
bolt-gun having a fixed magazine-box into which is in- 
troduced from above, through the receiver, a metal packet 
holding five cartridges. After the cartridges have been 
fed into the chamber, the packet falls to the ground 
through a cut in the bottom of the box. Thereis no cut- 
off, and the gun can be used only as a single-loader when 
the magazine isempty. ‘The caliber of the model of 1896 
is 6 millimeters (.234 inch), and the gun gives an initial 
velocity of 2,526 feet persecond.— Martini-Henry rifle, 
a rifle adopted by the English government, rifled on the 
Henry principle of varying the depth of groove, and hay- 
ing the Martini breech-action, in which the breech-block 
is hinged, and opened by pushing downward and for- 
ward a lever pivoted just back of the trigger-guard, which 
movement also automatically extracts the cartridge-case. 
The gun has been slightly improved since its adoption. 
It is now used with a coiled brass bottle-necked cartridge 
carrying a large charge of powder. It shoots accurately 
at 800 yards, but has a range of 1,500 yards. It was super- 
seded by the Lee-Metford in 1889.— Match-rifle, a fine, 
well-made arm used for match-shooting.— Mauser rifle, 
a military rifle adopted first by Belgium and later by 
Spain, Germany, and the Argentine Republic. Itisa bolt- 
gun, and the magazine-box, having a capacity of five 
cartridges, is underneath the receiver and in front of the 
trigger-guard. The magazine is of the fixed type, but so 
arranged that it can readily be removed for cleaning. 
It can be charged through the receiver with single car- 
tridges, or the five can be stripped at once from a metal 
clip. The clip is pushed out to the right as the bolt is 
closed, and does not form any part of the magazine 
mechanism. The gun has no cut-off, but a single-loading 
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fire can be maintained, retaining four cartridges in the 
magazine, by replacing the top cartridge after each dis- 
charge. The caliber of the Belgian Mauser is .301 inch, 
the weight of the bullet 219 grains, and the initial ve- 
locity 1,968 feet per second.— Minié rifle, a rifle using 
the Minié Ῥα]].--- Muzzle-loading rifle, a rifle which is 
charged or loaded at the muzzle, as distinguished from a 
breech-loading rifle.— Peabody-Martini rifle, a breech- 
loading military firearm, made at Providence, Rhode 
Island. It is a modification of the English Martini- 
Henry rifle, and was used by the armies of Turkey and 
Rumania.— Peabody rifle, tho first breech-loader which 
used a dropping breech-block pivoted at the rear end 
above the axis of the bore. The operating lever is also 
the trigger-guard, and is connected with the block in 
such manner that pressing it forward pulls downward the 
front end of the block, thus rendering it impossible to jam 
the block by any expansion of the cartridge at the base, 
as sometimes has occurred in rifles wherein the whole 
block slides downward below the bore. This breech-ac- 
tion appears to have been the forerunner of the breech- 
actions of the Martini, Westley-Richards, Swinburne,Stahl, 
Field, and other arms that have appeared since 1862 
(the year in which the Peabody rifle was first submitted 
to military tests at the United States arsenal in Water- 
town).— Remington rifle, an arm once extensively used 
in the armies of the United States, France, Denmark, 
Austria, Italy, China, Egypt, and many South American 
governments. The bore has been made either to take a 
bottle-necked cartridge, as do the Martini-Henry and some 
express-rifles, or a Berdan cartridge. The breech-action of 
the earlier patterns has been criticized as lacking solid- 
ity, but no other military rifle has ever proved more gen- 
erally satisfactory in use. The construction is remarkably 
simple. The breech-action of earlier patterns consisted 
mainly of two pieces—a combined breech-piece and cx- 
tractor, and a hammer breech-bolt. Each of these parts 
works upon a strong center-pin with a breech-bolt to back 
up the breech-piece, and a spring holds the latter till the 
hammer falls. The action has, however, been much im- 
proved in later models, and the earlier defects removed. 
The breech-block is actuated bya side-lever, andit is locked 
independently of the hammer. Itis provided with a pow- 
erful and durable extractor, and the lock-mechanism is 
both simple and strong. The principle of the Reming- 
ton-Lee rifle was adopted by the government of Great 
Britain in 1889 in the Lee-Metford.— Repeating rifle, 
a rifle which can be repeatedly fired without stopping to 
load.— Rook and rabbit rifle, a small breech-loading 
sporting rifle, used only for short ranges.— Saloon rifle, 
a small, smooth-bore, breech-loading gun, incongruously 
named, having a strong heavy barrel, and used for ranges 
of from 50to 100 feet. The cartridge is a small copper case 
charged with afulminate. Such guns are principally used 
in shooting-galleries or rifle-saloons. The best of these 
guns shoot with remarkable accuracy, and hence are called 
by the French “‘carabines de précision.”— Schneider re- 
peating rifle, a gun having a reciprocating block like the 
Sharps rifle, the block moving down vertically, instead 
of being pivoted on hinges and turning downward as in 
actions of rifles of the Peabody type. It has a tubular 
magazine with a spring-coil feed extending under the bar- 
rel. The breech-block is depressed by moving an under 
lever downward and forward, and at the lowest position 
of the lever a cartridge is delivered rearward upon the 
top of the block. The lever is then moved back, thus 
lifting the cartridge into line with the bore, on arriving at 
which it is automatically thrust into the breech by a 
swinging cam on the left side of the breech-block. This 
cam also acts as the extractor when the breech is again 
opened. A link connecting the lever and hammer cocks 
the gun.—Schulhof repeating rifle, a gun having a 
striker of the bolt form, resembling that of the Chasse- 
pot and other guns of that class, a spacious and handy 
magazine in the stock-butt, a peculiar and efficient car- 
tridge-carrier, and a trigger unlike that in any other rifle. 
The trigger is on the top of the grip of the stock, and is 
pressed instead of pulled in firing. Turning over the 
breech-block and drawing it rearward cocks the gun, and 
at the same time brings a cartridge into position for inser- 
tion ; closing the block thrusts in the cartridge, leaving the 
gun cocked; pressing the trigger fires it. This is one of 
the most simple and rapid of repeating arms, Twenty-five 
well-aimed shots can be fired with it by an expert in thirty 
seconds.— § 5 rifle, a rifle having a nearly vertical 
breech-block sliding in a mortise behind the fixed chamber 
in the barrel, and operated from below by a lever, which 
forms the trigger-guard,. This gun was used in the Amcri- 
can civil war, and was also used to a very limited extent 
in the British cavalry. It has now only historical im- 
portance.— Snider rifle, an Enfield rifle converted into 
a breech-loader, (Compare Enjield rifle.) In the change, 
two inches in length of the breech was cut away at the 
top, and aslightly as at chamber made for the reception 
of the cartridge. breech-block hinged on the right- 
hand side was used to close the opening thus made. This 
block closes down behind the cartridge and receives the 
recoil. The block is opened, and the cartridge pushed in 
by thethumb. A striker passes through the breech-block, 
and transmits the blow of the hammer to the fulminate. 
The general principle of the breech-action is among the 
earliest known in the history of breech-loading arms.— 
Soper rifle, an arm having a side-hinged swinging block 
like the Wendl (Austrian) breech-loading rifle. The block 
is, however, operated by a lever situated on the side of 
the stock in a position where it can be depressed by the 
thumb of the right hand, while the gun is at the shoulder, 
without moving the hand from the grip of the stock. The 
movement of the lever simultaneously opens the breech- 
block, extracts the cartridge, carries back the striker in the 
breech-block, and places the hammer at full cock. The 
cartridge is then inserted with the left hand, and on releas- 
ing the lever from pressure the breech-block closes. The 
gun is then ready to fire. The possible rapidity of firing 
with this gun is probably greater than that of any other 
breech-loader not of the repeating class. —Springfield 
rifle, a single breech-loader adopted and manufactured (at 
Springfield in Massachusetts) by the United States govern- 
ment prior to 1892. The breech-fermeture consists of a ro- 
tating breech-block and alocking-cam. Itis fired bymeans 
of a side-lock and firing-pin.— United States rifle, 
model of 1903, chambered for model of 1906 ammunition, 
the rifle of the United States army. It isa compromise be- 


rifle 
tween the old rifle and the carbine. The total length ig 


43.212 inches and the barrel, which is incased in wood to 
within a short distance of the muzzle, is 24.006 inches long. 





United States Rifle, model of 1903, with top and side views of 
the operating parts. 


a, Sleeve-lock spring; 4, cut-off spindle; c, sleeve-lock ; d, cut- 
off; ε, ejector-pin; /, ejector; g, extractor-collar; A, slide and 
slide-cap ; z, slide-cap screw; 7, windage-screw ; 4, windage-screw 
knob; ¢, windage-screw bushing; #2, slide-screw; #, drift-slide ; 
ο, fixed base; 7%, extractor; g, cocking-piece; », firing-pin; 4, 
safety-lock thumb-piece; f, safety-lock spindle; , sleeve; », 
mainspring ; w; firing-pin sleeve; x, follower; y, bolt; z, striker; 
1, receiver; 2, barrel; 3, movable base; 4, leaf; 5, hand-guard ; 6, 
stock; 7, front guard-screw; 8, magazine-spring; ο, floor-plate ; 
1ο, sear-spring; 11, floor-plate catch; 12, floor-plate catch-spring ; 
13, guard; 14, trigger; 15, guard-screw bushing; 16, rear guard- 
screw; 17, bolt-stop spring. 


The operating parts consist principally of the bolt and 
magazine mechanisms. The bolt mechanism is similar to 
that of the model 1:92 rifle but strengthened against the 
bore pressure by additional lugs. The magazine mechan- 
ism consists of the floor-plate, magazine-spring, follower, 
and cut-off. The magazine is of the fixed type underneath 
the receiver and in front of the trigger-guard ; it is filled 
from a clip holding five cartridges ; when empty the fol- 
lower holds the bolt open and ealls the attention of the 
soldier to the necessity of refilling ; it may be cut off if de- 
sired and the rifle used as a single-loader, in which case 
any cartridges in the magazine are held in reserve. The 
caliber is .30 of aninch, the weight of the bullet 150 grains, 
the weight of the powder charge 50 grains, and the muz- 
zle velocity 2,700 feet per second. Twenty-five aimed 
shots may be fired in one minute. The maximum range 
is about 5,465 yards, for which the time of flight is 31.359 
seconds. The penetration in white pine at 500 yards is 
about 24 inches and a low steel plate .3843 of an inch 
thick is penetrated at 100 yards. The point-blank danger 
space is about 650 yards. The rifle is furnished witha 
long knife-bayonet and the total weight is about 10 
pounds.— United States navy rifle, the rifle adopted 
for the United States navy in 1895, but later abandoned : 
also known as the Lee straight-pull rifle. See the 





United States Navy Rifle. 


a, cam-lever handle; 4, cam-lever; c, bolt; a, firing-pin; e¢, 
mainspring; /% receiver; g, barrel; #, follower; 2, elevator-arm ; 
&, trigger-guard; 4, trigger; 21, sear; #, sear-spring ; ο, stock; J, 
magazine; g, elevator-spring; 2, barrel-cover; s, pistol-grip; ¢, 
chamber, 


supplement.— Vetterlin repeating rifle, a Swiss 
arm, of which its inventor, Vetterlin, has produced 
several patterns. Its firing-mechanism acts on the same 
principle as that of the Chassepot, but it has a magazine 
placed longitudinally under the barrel, The cartridges 
are respectively Celivered rearward into a carriage which 
is moved upward into proper relation with the barrel by 
a bell-crank connected with the sliding-block when the 
latter is pulled backward, and descends again for another 
cartridge when the breech-block is closed. The extractor 
is similar to that of the Winchester rifle (see cut below). 
A coiled mainspring drives the needle against the base of 
the cartridge.— Winchester rifle, a rifle the main fea- 
tures of which were invented by Horace Smith and D, B. 





Winchester Rifle. 


a, rifled barrel ; 3, stock; ο, c, receiver, which contains all the inter- 
nal lock-mechanism, and is attached to the barrel by a screw-thread 
as shown ate, and to the wooden stock dby the tangs dand @’ through 
which screws pass, one passing entirely through and binding both 
tangs tightly against the stock; f the ee ee cartridges 
6, which are pressed toward therear ον the long coiled spring 4 into a 
recess in a vertically moving carrier-block ¢ in the receiver ο, 7, the 
carrier-lever, pivoted at £ to the finger-lever 72, 221, m, mt, which is 
also pivoted to the receiver by the same pivot £; / and /’ are abut- 
ments respectively on the carrier-lever and finger-lever, whose action 
is explained below ; 21, the carrier-lever spring, which holds it down- 
ward when notlifted by the finger-lever; ο, one of the two links or tog- 
gles pivoted to the receiver at ο’, tothe breech-block ῥ at o/’, and tog- 
gle-jointed at o’’’; g, a pin attached to the finger-lever and working 
in the slot of the fink ο,β’, the firing-pin, which slides in the breech- 


rifle 


pin and whose point is driven against the cartridge by the hammer s 
at the instant of firing; 7, the mainspring, connected by a link with 
the hammer below the hammer-pivot 16, v, the sear with sear-spring 
and safety-catch mechanism (not lettered) situated behind it; w, the 
trigger; x, extractor and extractor-mechanism, the extractor engag- 
ing, the rim of the cartridge in the barrel and pulling the spent car- 

dge-shell out when the breech-block is moved rearward. Turning 
the finger-lever 221, #2, 7, m downward toward the front forces the 
breech-block, breech-pin, and hammer rearward, cocking the hammer 
and extracting the spent cartridge-shell. At thesame time the ledge 
or abutment 2’ on the finger-lever presses against the ledge 7 on the 
carrier-lever, forcing up the carrier z, with its contained cartridge. 
When moved back to its original position the finger-lever permits the 
carrier to return to its original position and receive another cartridge 
from the magazine /, and also forces the breech-block p forward, press- 
ing the cartridge into the breech of the barrel. The hammer remains 
cocked until the trigger is pulled. The loading of the gun and cock- 
ing for firing are thus effected by the single motion forward and rear- 
ward of the finger-lever 7. The opening of a side plate (not shown) 
— the charging of the magazine by successive insertions of car- 
tridges. 


Wesson about 1854, and which has been improved by 
B. T. Henry and others. Since 1866 it has been manufac- 
tured in substantially its present form by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., whence its name. 


rifle? (7i’fl), n. [< OF. riffle, a stick.] 1. A 
bent stick standing on the butt of the 
handle of a seythe.—2. An instrument used 
after the manner of a whetstone for sharpen- 
ing scythes, and consisting of a piece of wood 
coated with sharp sand or emery, with a handle 
at one end. [Local, Eng. and New Eng. ] 

rifle-ball (ri’fi-bal), x. A bullet designed to 


be fired from a rifle. Such balls are not now made 
spherical, as μα but generally cylindrical, with a 
conoidal head; if of lead the base is hollowed out or the 
sides cannelured to cause the. bullet to expand into the 
grooves of the bore of the weapon. See rijle2, v. t., and 


cut under bullet. 

ifle-bird (ri’fi-bérd), n. An Australian bird of 
paradise, Ptilorhis paradisea, belonging to the 
slender-billed section (Zpimachine) of the fam- 
ily Paradiseidz: said to have been so named 
by the early colonists from suggesting by its 
colors the uniform of the Rifle Brigade. This 
bird is 11 or 12 inches long, the wing 6, the tail 4}, the 
bill 2; the male is black, splendidly iridescent with fiery, 


κά 





Rifle-bird (Ptilorhis paradtsea). 


κα violet, steel-blue, and green tints, which change 
ike burnished metal when viewed in different lights ; the 
female is plain brown, varied with buff, white, and black. 
The rifle-bird inhabits especially New South Wales. There 
are 3 or 4 other species of Ptilorhis, of other parts of Aus- 
tralia and some of the adjacent islands, of which the best- 
known is P. magnijica of New Guinea, 


rifle-corps (ri’fl-k6ér), π. A body of soldiers 
armed with rifles. Especially, in Great Britain, since 
about 1859, a body of volunteers forming the greater part 

of what is now styled the ‘territorial army.’ 
[< 


rifleman (ri’‘fl-man), .; pl. riflemen (-men). 
rifle? + man.] A man armed with a rifle; a 
man skilled in shooting with the rifle; milit., 
formerly, a member of a body armed with the 
rifle when most of the infantry had muskets. 

rifleman-bird (ri’fl-man-bérd), ». Same as 
rifle-bird. ποιο, Brit., XX. -553. 

rifle-pit (ri‘fi-pit), ». A pit or short trench in 
front of an army, fort, ete., generally about 4 
feet long and 3 feet deep, with the earth thrown 
up in front so as to afford cover {ο two skir- 


mishers. Sometimes they are loopholed by laying a 
sand-bag over two other bags on the top of the breast- 
work, so that the head and shoulders of the rifleman are 


covered. 
rifler (ri’flér), π. [ME. rifler, rifier, riflowr ; < 
rifilel + -erl.]. 1. One who rifles; a robber. 
And eke repreue robbers and rifleris of peple. 
' ’ Richard the Redeless, iii. 197. 
Parting both with cloak and coat, if any please to be the 
rifler. Milton, Divorce. 
2. A hawk that does not return to the lure. 
Fran. Your Hawke is but a Rifler. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 


However well trained, these birds [falcons] were always 
liable to prove rijflers, that is, not to return to the lure, 
Επομο. Brit., ΧΙ. 700. 
rifle-range (ri‘fl-ranj), n. 1. A place for prac- 
tice in shooting with the rifle.—2. A specific 
distance at which rifle-shooting is practised. 
rifle-shell (ri’fl-shel), ». In ordnance, a shell 
adapted for firing from a rifled cannon. 
rifle-shot (ri’fl-shot), π. 1. A shot fired with 
a rifle—2. One who shoots with a rifle. 
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The scientific knowledge required to become a success- 
ful rijle-shot necessitates much study, and continual prac- 
tice with the weapon is also called for. 


W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 157. 

rifling! (ri’fling),. [Verbal n. of riflel,v.]_ 1. 

The act of plundering or pillaging.— 2. pl. The 
waste from sorting bristles. 

rifling? (ri’fling), m, [Verbal n. of rifle?2,v.] 1. 

The operation of cutting spiral grooves in the 

bore of a gun.— 2, A system or method of spiral 


grooving in the bore of a rifle. Whatever may be the 
form of cross-section in the grooves, the modern practice is 
to make them, for small-arms, extremely shallow; and, 
though the rectangular form with sharp angles is still re- 
tained, the angles are commonly rounded, this being an 
easier form to keep clean. The system of rifling used in 
most military rifles has four grooves; and the grooves 
make one turn: in about ten inches. The grooves are 
broad, rectangular, and very shallow, with rounded angles, 
the lands being much narrower than the grooves. With 
this system steel-jacketed bullets are necessary. The 
system most in vogue in America for match-rifles is that 
of a uniform spiral, one turn in 18 inches, with very shal- 
low grooves. Withshallow grooves, hardened bullets are 
required; and the method of shallow grooving, with har- 
dened bullets, is now taking the place of deep grooves 
and soft bullets, which were characteristic of Whitworth’s 
and Henry’s system of rifling. In express-rifles the rifling 
is very shallow with a slow spiral (one turn in 4 feet to 
one turn in 6 feet) ; and six is considered the best number 
of grooves. The so-called “ Metford system” of rifling, 
used in England for fine match-rifles, employs five ex- 
tremely shallow grooves, each including about 82° of 
the circumference of the bore, the twist of the spiral 
increasing toward the muzzle, generally finishing with 
one turn in 17 inches; but it is part of this system to 
vary the spiral in different guns according to the character 
of the powder to be used. In large-bore rifles with shallow 
circular-arc-bottomed grooves, the grooves are often ten 
in number, with one turn in 7 feet. In the system called 
non-fouling, used for match-rifles, the barrel is rifled in its 
front half only. Some very fine shooting has been done by 
guns thusrifled. The Whitworth system of rifling is that 
of a hexagonal bore with spiral faces. It has been aban- 
doned for ordnance. The projectiles for such rifles are also 
hexagonal with twisted sides. The Haddan system of rifling 
for ordnance consists of three spiral grooves of deep cllip- 
tical cross-section, into which fit three wings on the front 
of the shot or shell. Other shapes of grooves were once 
used for ordnance.—Ratchet-rifling, a kind of grooving 
in gun-barrels in which the grooves have a cross-section 
closely approximating a right-angled triangle with the hy- 
potenuse at the bottom of the groove, like the spaces be- 
tween the teeth of aratchet. It is now used only for in- 
ferior guns. 


rifling-machine (ri’fling-ma-shén’), n, A ma- 
chine serving to cut spiral grooves or rifles in 


the surface of the bore of asmall-arm or cannon. 
For small-arms, the cutter-head is armed with two or more 
cutters, and the grooves are cut in the pulling stroke of 
the rifling rod to prevent bending, no work being done 
on the return stroke. After every stroke the cutter-head 
or barrel is revolved a certain angular distance (depending 
on the number of grooves to be cut) by the automatic ro- 
tation of the rifling bar, so that the several grooves are 
successively occupied by each cutter. For cannon, the 
cutter-head fits the bore exactly, and the cutter projects 
above its cylindrical surface to a height equal to the depth 
of the chip to be taken out at each stroke, cutting but one 
groove atatime. The twist is obtained automatically by 
means of a rack and pinion. The pinion-wheel is made 
fast to the cutter-bar, and gears into a rack carrying two 
or three friction-wheels at one end, These friction-wheels 
roll upon an inclined guide, curved or straight according 
as the twist is to be increasing or uniform. 


rifling-tool (ri’fling-tél), η. An instrument for 
rifling firearms. 


Tift! (rift), m. [< ME. rift, ryfte, ς Dan. rift = 


Norw. rift, a rift, crevice, rent, = Icel. ript, a 
breach of contract; with formative -t, ς Dan. 
rive = Norw. riva, tear, rive: see rivel.] 1. 
An opening made by riving or splitting; a fis- 
sure; a cleft or crevice; a chink. 


The grete barrez of the abyme he barst vp at onez, 
That alle the regioun to-rof in riftes ful grete, 
& clouen alle in lyttel cloutes the clyffez aywhere. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 964. 
He pluckt a bough, out of whose rifte there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 30. 
It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien (song). 
οἱ. A riving or splitting; a shattering. 
The remnond, that rode by the rugh bonkis, 
Herd the rurde and the ryfte of the rank schippis, 
The frusshe and the fare of folke that were drounet. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 12697. 
rift1 (rift), v. 


[< rif, n.] 1. trans. 1. Torive; 
cleave; split. 


To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 45. 


The rifted crags that hold 
The gathered ice of winter, Bryant, Song. 


2. To make or effect by cleavage. 


The intellect is a cleaver; it discerns and rifts its way 
into the secret of things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 106. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To burst open; split. 


Τ14 shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 66. 


rift) (rift), p. a. Split; specifically, following 
the general direction of the splitting or check- 


rift?+, n. 


rift? (rift), ο. i. 


* 
rig? (rig), n. 


rig*+ (rig), v. 





rig 
ing: said of a log: as, rift pine boards. 
pare quartered, 4. 
[ME. rift, ς AS. rift, a veil, curtain, 
cloak, = Icel. ript, ripti, a kind of cloth or linen 
jerkin.] A veil; acurtain. Layamon. 
[< ME. riften, ryften, < Icel. 
rypta, belch; ef. ropi, a belching, ropa, belch. ] 
To belch. [Obsolete or dialectal. ] 


Com- 


rift4 (rift), m. [Prob. an altered form, simulat- 


ing rift, of riff2: see riff2, reef1, n.] A shal- 
low place in a stream; a fording-place; also, 
eal water indicating submerged rocks. [Lo- 
eal. 

rifty-tuftyt (rif’ti-tuf’ti), adv. 
helter-skelter; pell-mell. 

rig! (rig), n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
ridge. 

rig (rig), v.; pret. and pp. rigged, ppr. rigging. 
[Early mod. E. rygge ; < Norw. rigga, bind up, 
wrap round, rig (a ship) (ef. rigg, rigging of 
a ship), = Sw. dial. rigga, in rigga pd, harness 
(rigup) (ahorse); perhapsallied {ο AS.*wrthan, 
wredn (pp. wrigen), cover: see wry2.] J, trans. 
1. To fit (a ship) with the necessary tackle; fit, 
as the shrouds, stays, braces, etc., to their re- 
spective masts and yards. 


In disorder; 


Our ship... 
Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d as when 
We first put out tosea. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 224. 


Now Patrick he rigg’d out his ship, 
And sailed ower the faem. 
Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 339). 


2. To dress; fit out or decorate with clothes 
or personal adornments: often with out or up. 
[Collog. ] 


She is not rigged, sir; setting forth some lady 
Will cost as much as furnishing a fleet. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 


Jack was rigged outin his gold and silver lace, with a 
feather in his cap. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


You shall see how I rigg’d my Squire out with the Re- 
mains of my shipwreck’d Wardrobe. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iv. 1. 


Why, to show you that I have a kindness for you and 
ο Husband, there is Ten Guineas to rig you for the 

onours I design to prefer you to. 
Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, i. 1. 


3. To fit out; furnish; equip; putin condition 
for use: often followed by out or up. [Colloq.] 


She insisted upon being stabbed on the stage, and she 
had rigged up a kitchen carving-knife with a handle of 
gilt paper, ornamented with various breastpins, . . . as a 
Tyrian dagger. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 501. 


I was aroused by the order from the officer, ‘‘ Forward 
there! rig the head-pump!” . .. Having called up the 
“idlers,” . . . and rigged the pump, we began washing 
down the decks. A. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 8. 


Cat-rigged, rigged as a cat-boat. See cut under cat-rig. 
— To rig in a boom, to draw in a boom which is rigged 
out.— To rig out a boom, to run out a studdingsail-boom 
on the end of a yard, or a jib-boom or flying-jib boom on 
the end of a bowsprit, in order to extend the foot of a sail. 
—To rig the capstan. See capstan.—To rig the cast, 
in angling, to fix the hooks on the leader by their snells.— 
To rig the market, to raise or lower prices artificially in 
order to one’s private advantage ; especially, in the stock 
exchange, to enhance fictitiously the value of the stock or 
shares in a company, as when the directors or officers buy 
them up out of the funds of the association. The market 
is also sometimes rigged by a combination of parties, as 
ree shareholders, interested in raising the value of the 
stoc 


The gold market may be rigged as well as the iron or any 
other special market. 
Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 214. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To make or use a rig, as in an- 
ling: as, to rig light (that is, to use a light 
shing-tackle), 

[= Norw. rigg, rigging: see the 
verb.] 1. Naut., the characteristic manner of 
fitting the masts and rigging to the hull of any 
vessel: thus, schooner-rig, ship-rig, ete., have 
reference to the masts and sails of those ves- 
sels, without regard to the hull.— 2. Costume; 
dress, especially of a gay or fanciful descrip- 
tion. [Collog.|—3. An equipage or turnout; 
a vehicle with a horse or horses, as for driving. 
[Collog., U. 8.] 

One part of the team [in Homer] (or rig, as they say west 

_of the Hudson) had come to include by metonymy the 
whole. Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., X VI. 110. 
4. Fishing-tackle collectively; an angler’s 


east. [Colloq.]—Cat rig, See cat-rig.— Gunter rig 
(naut.), a method of rigging boats in which the topmast 
is made to slide up and down alongside of the lower mast. 
When hoisted, the topmast stretches up the head of the 
three-cornered sail. This rig is largely used in the United 
States navy, and takes its name from the sliding scale 
known as Gunter’s scale, on account of the sliding up and 
down of the topmast. Also sliding-gunter rig.—Square 
rig, that rig in which the sails are bent to horizontal yards. 


[Early mod. E. rigge; prob. for 
*wrig, and akin to wriggle, wrick: see wriggle, 
wrick.] J. intrans. To romp; play the wanton. 


rig 


To Rigge, lasciuire puellam. 
Levins, Manip. Vocab., p. 119. 


ΤΙ. trans. To make free with. 


Some prowleth for fewel, and some away rig 
Fat goose and the capon, duck, hen, and the pig. 
Tusser, September's Husbandry, st. 39. 
rig? (rig), π. [< rig3,v.] 11. A romp; a wan- 
ton; a strumpet. 
Wantonis is a drab! 


For the nonce she is an old rig. 
Mariage of Witt and Wisdome (1579). (Halliwell.) 
Nay, fy on thee, thou rampe, thou ryg, with al that take 
thy part. Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, iii. 3. 
2. A frolic; a trick. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 


The one expressed his opinion that it was a rig, and the 
other his conviction that it was a “ go.” Dickens. 
To run a rig, to play a trick or caper. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. Cowper, John Gilpin. 


To run the rig (or one’s rig) upon, to practise a sportive 
trick on. 

I am afraid your goddess of bed-making has been run- 
ning her rig upon you. Smollett. 

rig (rig), π. Same as ridgel. 

Riga balsam. The essential oil or turpentine 
distilled from the cones and young shoots of 
Pinus Cembra. Also called Carpathian oil, Car- 
pathian balsam, German oil. 

rigadoon (rig-a-dén’), n. [= D. rigodon, ς F. 
rigaudon, rigodon = Sp. rigodon = It. rigodone, 
a dance; origin unknown.] 1. A lively dance 
for one couple, characterized by a peculiar 
jumping step. It probably originated in Pro- 
vence. It was very popular in 
seventeenth century. 

Dance she would, not in such court-like measures as 
she had learned abroad, but some high-paced jig, or hop- 
skip rigadoon, befitting the brisk lasses at a rustic merry- 
making. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
2. Musie for such a dance, the rhythm being 
usually duple (occasionally sextuple) and quick. 
— 3. Formerly, in the French army, a beat of 
drum while men condemned to be shelled were 
previous to their punishment, paraded up and 
down the ranks. 

Riga fir. Same as Riga pine. 

rigal, τι. Same as regal2, 1. 

Riga pine. A variety of the Scotch pine or fir, 
Pinus sylvestris, which comes from Riga, a sea- 
port of Russia. See Scotch pine, under pine}, 

rigation (ri-ga’shon), 7. re L. rigatio(n-), a 
watering, wetting, < rigare (> It. rigare), water, 
wet. Cf. irrigation.] The act of watering; ir- 
rigation. 

In dry years, every field that has not some spring, or 
aqueduct, to furnish it with repeated rigations, is sure to 
fail in its crop. 

H. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, xvi. (Latham.) 
rigescent (ri-jes’ent), a. {[ς L. rigescen(t-)s, 
ppr. of rigescere, grow stiff or numb, < rigere, 
stiffen: see rigid.] In bot., approaching a rigid 
or stiff consistence. Cooke. 

riggedt (rigd),a. [< rig! + -ed2; var. of ridged. ] 

Ridged; humped. 
The young elephant, or two-tailed steer, 


Or the rigg’d camel, or the fiddling frere. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, LV. ii. 96. 


rigger (rig’ér), n. [< rig? + -erl.] 1. One who 
rigs; specifically, one whose occupation is the 
fitting of the rigging of ships.—2. In mach.: 
(a) A band-wheel having a slightly curved 
rim. (0) A fast-and-loose pulley. #. H. Knight. 
—3. Along-pointed sable brush used for paint- 
ing, ete. Art Jour., 1887, p. 341.— Riggers’ screw, 
a screw-clamp for setting up shrouds and stays. 
rigging! (rig’ing), π. [<rigl +-ingl.] A ridge, 
as of a house; also, a roof. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng. } 
They broke the house in at the rigging. 
Lads of Wamphray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 170). 


By some auld houlet-haunted biggin’, 
Or kirk deserted by its riggin’, 
It’s ten to ane ye’ll find him snug in 
Some eldritch part. 
ας Burns, Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 
rigging? (rig’ing), π. [Verbal n. of rig2, v.] 
he ropes, chains, ete., which are employed 
to support and work all masts, yards, sails, ete., 
in a ship; tackle. Rigging is of two kinds: standing 
rigging, or rigging set up permanently, as shrouds, stays, 
backstays, etc.; and running rigging, which comprises all 
the ropes hauled upon to brace yards, make and take in 
sail, etc., such as braces, sheets, clue-lines, buntlines, and 
halyards. See cut under ship.— Lower rigging. See low. 
—Rigging-cutter. See cutter. 


rigging-loft (rig’ing-loft), π. 1. A large room 
where rigging is fitted and prepared for pse on 
shipboard.— 2. Theat., the space immediately 


ngland in the * 
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under the roof and over the stage of a theater; 
the place from which the scenery is lowered or 
raised by means of ropes. 

Looking upward from the floor of the stage, he would 
call them [the beams] the gridiron; standing on them, he 
would speak of them as the rigging loft. 

cribner’s Mag., 1V. 438. 
rigging-screws (rig’ing-skréz), n. pl. A ma- 
chine formed of a clamp worked by a screw, 
used to force together two parts of a stiff rope, 
in order that a seizing may be put on. 
rigging-tree (rig’ing-tré), n. [Also riggin-tree ; 
< rigging! + tree.] <A roof-tree. [Scotch and 
prov. Eng. ] 
riggish (rig’ish),a. [< rig3 + -ishl.] Having 
the characteristics of a rig or romp; wanton; 


lewd. 
For vilest things 
Become themselves in her; that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 
Shak., A. and Ο., ii.-2. 245. 


The wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a wild assem- 
bly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no other than 
riggish, and unmaidenly. 

Bp. Hall, John Baptist Beheaded. 


riggite (rig’it), m. [ς rig3, a frolic, a prank, + 
-itel,] One who plays rigs; a joker; a jester. 
This and my being esteem’d a pretty good riggite — that 
is, a jocular verbal satirist —supported my consequence 
in the society. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 149. 

rigglet, v.i. An obsolete spelling of wriggle. 
riggle(rig’l),n. [<riggle, wriggle, v.] A species 
of sand-eel, the Ammodytes lancea, or small- 
mouthed lance. 
Rigg’s disease. 

olar abscess. 
right (rit), a. and ». [Also dial. richt, reet; « 
ME. right, ryght, ryth, ryt, rict, rigt, rigt, riht, 
ryht, < AS. riht = OS. reht = OF ries. riucht = 
MD. recht, regt, D. περί = MLG. LG. recht = 
OHG. MHG. reht, G. recht, straight, right, just, 
= Ieel. rétir (for *rehtr) = Sw. rdtt = Dan. ret 
= Goth. rathts, straight, right, just, = L. rectus 
(for *regtus) (> It. retio, ritto = Sp. Pg. recto), 
right, direct, = Zend rashta, straight, right, 
just; orig. pp. of a verb represented by AS. 
reccan, stretch, etc., also direct, etc. (see rack1), 
and L. regere, pp. rectus, direct, rule, Skt. γ rij, 
stretch, rdj, rule: see regent, and ef. rail, rulel, 
a straight piece of wood, οίο., from the same 
L. souree.] 1. a. 1. Straight; direct; being 
the shortest course; keeping one direction 

throughout: as, a right line. 
For crokid & creplis he makith rizt. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T.8.), p. 46. 
Than with al his real route he rides on gate, 
Redili to-wardes Rome tho ri 7tes gates. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1. 5322. 
To Britaigne tooke they the righte way. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 512. 
Circles and right lines limit and close all bodies. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 


2. In conformity with the moral law; permit- 
ted by the principle which ought to regulate 
conduct; in accordance with truth, justice, 
duty, or the will of God; ethically good; equi- 
table; just. 

Goodness in actions is like unto straightness; where- 


fore that which is done well we term right. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 8. 
When the son hath done that which is lawful and right, 
and hath kept all my statutes, . . he shall surely live. 
; Ezek. xviii. 19. 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight ! 
Shak., Rich. IT., i. 3. 55. 


Pyorrhea alveolaris, or alve- 


He 
Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right. Milton, Ε. L., i. 247. 


The adjective right has a much wider signification than 
the substantive Right. Everything is right which is con- 
formable to the Supreme Rule of human action ; but that 
only is a Right which, being conformable to the Supreme 
Rule, is realized in Society, and vested in a particular per- 
son. Hence the two words may often be properly opposed. 
We may say that a poor man has no Right to relief, but 
it is right he should haveit. A rich man has a Right to 
destroy the harvest of his fields, but todo so would not be 
right. Whewell, Elements of Morality, § 84. 


3. Acting in accordance with the highest moral 
standard; upright in conduct; righteous; free 
from guilt or blame. 


A God of truth and without iniquity, just and right is 
he. Deut, xxxii. 4. 


I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 98. 
If I am right, Thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way! 
Pope, The Universal Prayer. 


right 
4, Rightful; due; proper; fitting; suitable. 
Aren none rather yrauysshed fro the rizte byleue 
Than ar this cunnynge clerkes that conne many bokes. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 456. 
Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis for the head. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 95. 


The right word is always a power, and communicates its 
definiteness to our action. 


George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxi. 


Hence—5. Most convenient, desirable, or fa- 
vorable; conforming to one’s wish or desire; 
to be preferred; fortunate; lucky. 

If he should offer to choose, and choose the right casket, 
you should refuse to perform your father’s will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 100. 

The lady has been disappointed on the right side. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 113. 


6. True; actual; real; genuine. [Obsolete or 
archaic. | 
My ryghte doghter, tresoure of myn herte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2629. 
The Poet is indeed the right Popular Philosopher, 
whereof Esops tales giue good proofe. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, . . « 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, ’ 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 12. 28. 
In truth, sir, if they be not right Granado silk—... 
You give me not a penny, sir. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
She filled the one [glass] brimful for her guest, . . . re- 
peating, as the rich cordial trickled forth in a smooth oily 
stream —“ Right rosa solis as ever washed mulligrubs out 
of a moody brain!” Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxi. 


7t. Precise; exact; very. Compare right, adv., 5. 
With that ich seyh an other 
Rappliche renne the righte wey we wente. 
Piers Plowman (C), xix. 291. 
8. In conformity with truth or fact or reason; 
correct; not erroneous. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference 
is certainly right, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Locke. 

Some praise at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the last opinion right. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 431. 
9, Recognizing or stating truth; correct in 
judgment or opinion, 
You are right, justice, and you weigh this well. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 102. 
A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 96. 
The world will not believe a man repents; 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right, 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
10. Properly done, made, placed, disposed, or 
adjusted; orderly; well-regulated; well-per- 
formed; correct: as, the sum is not right; the 
drawing is not right. 
But most by numbers judge a poet’s song: 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 338. 
11. In good health or spirits; well in body or 
mind; in good condition; comfortable. 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could mak’ us happy lang ; 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 
Burns, First Epistle to Davie. 


‘*Oh,” said Mr. Winkle the elder, . . . ‘‘I hope you are 
well, sir.” ‘‘ Right as a trivet, sir,” replied Bob Sawyer. 
ickens, Pickwick, 1. 
12. Most finished, ornamental, or elaborate; 
most important; chief; front: as, the right 
side of a piece of cloth. 
What the street medal-sellers call the right side... 
presents the Crystal Palace, raised from the surface of the 


medal, and whitened by the application of aqua fortis. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 388. 


13. Belonging to or located upon that side 
which, with reference to the human body, is 
on the east when the face is toward the north; 
dexter or dextral: as, the right arm; the right 
cheek: opposed to left. 

Hee raught forthe his right hand & his rigge frotus, 


And coies hym as he kan with his clene handes. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 1176. 
He set up the right pillar, and called the name thereof 
Jachin, and he set up the left pillar, and called the name 
thereof Boaz. 1 ΚΙ. vii. 21. 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. Ps. cxxxvii. 5. 
14. Formed by or with reference to a line 
drawn to another line or surface by the short- 
est course: as, a right angle; aright cone; right 
ascension.— All right. See all, adv.— At right an- 
ee so as to form aright angle or right angles; perpen- 

icular.— Directed ht line. See direct.—Order of 
multiplicity of a right line. See multiplicity.— Right 
angle, an angle equal to a quarter of a complete rotation, 
or subtending at the center of a circle one fourth of the 
circumference; an angle formed by a line let fall upon 


right 

another line by the shortest way.— Right ascension. See 
ascension.— Right bank of a river, the bank which lies 
on the right of one who faces down the stream.— Right 
bower. See bower6.—Right camphor, the camphor 
proses from the Lauracex, which gives a right polar- 

ation.— Right circle, in the stereographic projection, 
a circle represented by a right line.— Right descension, 
in old astron. See descension, 4.—Right hand. See 
hand.— Right hand of fellowship. See fellowship.— 
Right helicoid, moneyt, reason. See the nouns.— 
Right-line pen. See pen?.— Right solid, a solid whose 
axis is perpendicular to its base, as a right prism, pyra- 
mid, cone, cylinder, etc.—Right sphere, a sphere s0 
placed with regard to the horizon or plane of projection 
that the latter is parallel to a meridian or to the equator. 
— Right tensor, a dyadic of a form suitable to represent 
a pure strain.— Right whale. See whale.—To put the 
saddle on the right horse. See saddle. 

ΤΙ. η. 1. Rightness; conformity to an au- 
thoritative standard, obedience to or harmony 
with the rules of morality, justice, truth, rea- 
son, propriety, ete.; especially, moral rightness; 
justice; integrity; righteousness: opposed to 
wrong. 


Shall even he that hateth right govern? and wilt thou 
condemn him that is most just? Job xxxiv. 17. 


But right is might through all the world. 
Emerson, Centennial Poem, Boston. 


2. That which is right, or conforms to rule. 
(a) Right conduct ; a just and good act, or course of ac- 
tion; anything which justly may or should be done. 


Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. 
hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 216. 


For a patriot too cool; for a drudge disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation. 


With firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right. Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address. 


ο The person, party, or cause which is sustained by 
ustice. 


Receive thy lance; and God defend the right! 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 101. 


(c) oo which accords with truth, fact, or reason; the 
ruth. 


Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the knight ; 
that’s the even of it. 
Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 1. 129. 


3. A just claim or title; a power or privilege 
whereby one may be, do, receive, or enjoy 
something; an authoritative title, whether 
arising through custom, courtesy, reason, hu- 
manity, or morality, or conceded by law. 


Yey schal saue ye kynge hys rythe, and non prejudys 
don a-geyn his lawe in yes ordenaunce. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 30. 


The right of the needy do they not judge. Jer. v. 28. 


The people have a right supreme 
To make their kings ; for kings are made for them. 
den, Absalom and Achitophel, i. 409. 


The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 188. 


And why is it, that still 
Man with his lot thus fights ? 
"Tis that he makes his will 
The measure of his rights. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


4. In law, that which any one is entitled to 
have, or to do, or to require from others, within 
the limits prescribed by law (Kent); any legal 
consequence which any person, natural or arti- 
ficial, is entitled to insist attaches to a given 
state of facts; the power recognized by law in 
a person by virtue of which another or others 
are bound to do or forbear toward or in regard 
of him or his interests; a legally protectable 


interest. In this sense things possess no rights; but 
every person has some rights irrespective of power to 
act or to compel the acts of others, as, for instance, an 
idiot, etc. ; and even the obligations of persons in being, 
in view of the possibility of the future existence of one 
not yet in being, are the subject of what are termed con- 
tingent rights. In this general meaning of right are in- 
cluded—(a) the just claim of one to whom another owes 
a duty to have that duty performed; (b) the just free- 
dom of a person to do any act not forbidden or to omit any 
act not commanded; (c) the title or interest which one 
person has in a thing exclusive of other persons; and (d) 
a power of a person to appoint the disposition of a thing 
in which he has no interest or title. Right has also been 
defined as a legally protected interest. A distinction is 
made between personal and real rights. The former term is 
often used in English law for a right relating to personal, 
the latter fora right relating toreal property. Butin the 
language of writers on general jurisprudence and on civil 
law, a personal right is aright exclusively against persons 
specifically determined, and areal right is a right availing 
against all persons generally. By some writers a distinc- 
tion is taken between primary rights and sanctioning 
rights, by the latter being meant the rights of action which 
the law gives to protect the primary rights, such as owner- 
ship, or contracts. 


5. That which is due by just claim; a rightful 
portion; one’s due or deserts. 


I shall fast the this forward all with fyne othes, 

All the londis to leue that longyn to Troy, 

And our ground to the Grekes graunt as for right. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7985. 
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Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 64. 


Honour and admiration are her rights. 
Fletcher (and another), Nice Valour, v. 3. 


Grief claimed his right, and tears their course. 
Scott, L. of the L., iii. 18. 
6+. A fee required; a charge. 


Qwo-so entrez in-to thys fraternite, he xal paye ye rytes 
of ye hows, at his entre, viij. d. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 5.), Ῥ. 54. 
7. The outward, front, or most finished surface 
of anything: as, the right of a piece of cloth, a 
coin, ete: opposed to the reverse.— 8. The right 
side; the side or direction opposite to the left. 
On his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat, 
His only Son. Milton, P. L., iii. 62. 
9. Anything, usually one member of a pair, 
shaped or otherwise adapted for a right-hand 
position or use. 


Those [bricks]... are termed rights and lefts when 


they are so moulded or ornamented that they cannot be | 


used for any corner. C. 7. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 78. 


The instrument is made in rights and lefts, so that the 
convex bearing surface may always be next the gum of the 
patient. Sct. Amer., N. 8., LXIT. 342. 


10. [cap.] In the polities of continental Eu- 
rope, the conservative party: so named from 
their customary position on the right of the 
president in the legislative assembly. 


The occupation of Rome by the Italian troops in 1870, 
and the removal of the Chamber of Deputies from Florence 
to the new capital of united Italy, toa great extent re- 
moved the political differences between the two great par- 
ties, the parliamentary Right and Left. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 180. 
Absolute sages, those rights which belong to human 
beings as such; those rights to which corresponds a neg- 
ative obligation of respect on the part of every one. They 
are usually accounted to be three— the right of a personal 
security, of personal liberty, and of private property. The 
right of freedom of conscience, if not involved in these 
three, should beadded. ‘They are termed absolute, in con- 
tradistinction to those to which corresponds the obliga- 
tion of a particular person to do or forbear from doing 
some act, which are termed relative.— At all rightst, 
at all points; in all respects. 


Everich of you shal brynge an hundred knightes, 
Armed for lystes up at alle rightes. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 994. 


Base right, in Scots law, the right which a disponer or 
disposer of feudal property acquires when he dispones it 
to be held under himself and not under his superior.— 
Bill of Rights. See di/3.—By right. (a) In accordance 
with right; rightfully; properly. Also by rights. 

For swich lawe as man yeveth another wyghte, 

He sholde himselven usen it by ryghte. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law's Tale, 1. 44. 


I should have been a woman by right. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 177. 


(b) By authorization; by reason or virtue; because: fol- 
lowed by of. Also in right. 


The first Place is yours, Timothy, in Right of your Grey 
Hairs. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 168. 


Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 
And of the rising from the dead, 
As hers by right of full-accomplish’d Fate. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art, 


Civil Rights Act, Bill, cases. See civil.—_Commonable 
Rights Compensation Act. See compensation.—Con- 
junct rights. See conjunct.—Contingent rights, such 
rights as are only to come into certain existence on an 
event ora condition which may not happen or be performed 
until some other event may prevent their vesting: as dis- 
tinguished from vested rights, or those in which the right 
to enjoyment, present or prospective, has become the 
property of a particular person or persons as a present in- 
terest. Cooley.—Corporeal rights. See corporeal.—Cot- 
tage right. See cottage.—Declaration of rights, a 
document setting forth the personal rights of individual 
citizens over against the government.— Divine right. See 
divine.—Equal Rights party. See Locofoco, 3.—Free 
trade and sailors righ ee free.—Inchoate right 
of dower. See dower2.—Indivisible rights. See pro 
indiviso.—Innominate right. See innominate.—In 
one’s own right, by absolute right; by inherent or per- 
sonal rather than acquired right: as, a peeress in her own 
right (that is, as distinguished from a peeress by marriage). 


A bride who had fourteen thousand a year in her own 
right. Trollope, Doctor Thorne, xlvii. 
In the right, right; free from error. (a) Upright ; right- 
eous. 

For modes of faith let: graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 306. 


(6) Correct; not deceived or mistaken as to the truth of a 
matter. 


Now how is it possible to believe that such devout per- 
sons as these are mistaken, and the Sect of the Nazarenes 
only in the right? Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT. i. 

I believe you're in the right, major! 
I see you're inthe right. Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 


Joint rights in rem, in civil law, same as condominium. 
—Mere right. See mere3.—Mineral right or rights, 
the right to seek for and possess all the mineral products 
of a given territory: distinguished, in mining regions, 
from the surface right, the privilege of using the surface 
of land, as in farming, building, etc.—Natural rights, 
those rights which exist by virtue of natural law, such as 
liberty and security of person and property, as distin- 





right 


guished from those which arise out of conventional rela- 
tions or positive law.— Nominate right. See nominate. 
—Of right, matter of right; demandable as a right, as 
distinguished from that which is allowable or not in the 
discretion of the court: as,in an action for damages for a 
tort, jury trial is of right.—Personal hts. See per- 
sonal, and def. 4.—Petition of right, in Lng. law, a pro- 
ceeding resembling an action by which a subject vindicates 
his rights against the crown. See petition.— Petitions 
of Rights Act. See Bovill’s Act (a), under act.—Pre- 
tensed right. See pretensed.—Private rights, private 
rights of way. See private.—Public right, in Scots 
feudal law. See public.—Public rights, those rights 
which the state possesses over its own subjects, and which 
subjects, in their turn, possess in or against the state. 
Robinson.—Real right, in law, a right of property in a 
subject, or, as it is termed, a jus in re, in virtue of which 
the person vested with the real right may claim possession 
of the subject.— Redeemable rights. See redeemable.— 
Rental right. See rental.—Restitution of conjugal 
rights. See restitution.—Right about! See about.— 
Right-and-left coupling, a turnbuckle.—Rightin rem, 
the legal relation between a person and a thing in which 
he has an interest or over which he has a power, as dis- 
tinguished from a right in personam, or the legal relation 
of a person to another who owes him a duty. (Butsee, for 
the meaning implied in the civil law, the distinction be- 
tween real right and personal right, indicated under def. 4.) 
— Right of action, a right which will sustain a civil ac- 
tion; aright and an infringement or danger of infringe- 
ment of it such as to entitle the possessor of the right to 
apply to a court of justice for relief or redress.—Right 
of drip, of eminent domain, of expatriation. See 
drip, domain, etc.—Right of entry. See entry, 10.— 
Right of feud, forest, petition, search, succession. 
See feud1, forest, etc.— Riparian rights. See riparian. 
—To do one right. (a) To do one justice. 

I doo adiure thee (O great King) by all 

That in the World we sacred count or call, 

To doe me Right. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


In earnest, Sir, Iam ravished to meet with a friend of 
Mr. Izaac Walton’s, and one that does him so much right 
in so good and true a character. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 225. 


(6+) To pledge one in a toast. [Compare the French phrase 
Faire raison a.) 


Why, now you have done me right. [To Silence, seeing 
him take off a bumper. ]} Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 76. 


Ero. Sighing has made me something short-winded. 
11] pledge y’ at twice. 
Lys. Tis well done; do me right. 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iv. 


These glasses contain nothing ;— do me 
right, [Takes the bottle. 
As e’er you hope for liberty. 
Massinger, Bondman, ii. 3. 
To have aright, to have a goodright. (a) To have 
a moral obligation; be under a moral necessity: equiva- 
lent to ought. (|Colloq.] 


Luvv? what’s luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an’’er munny 


too 
Maakin’ ’em goa togither as they’ve good right to do. 
Tennyson, Northern Farmer, Ο. 8S. 


As for spinning, why, you’ve wasted as much as your 
wage i’ the flax you’ve spoiled learning to spin. And 
you've a right to feel that, and not to go about as gaping 
and as thoughtless as if you was beholding to nobody. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, vi. 


I’m thinkin’. . . that thim Germans have declared a 
war, and we've a right to go home. 
Harper’s Weekly, XXXIV. 86. 


(0) To have good reason or cause. Hence—(c) To come 
near; have a narrow escape from : as, I’d a good right to be 
run over by a runaway horse this morning ; I had a right 
to get lost going through the woods, ([Collog. and local.] 
—To have rightt, to be right. 


For trewely that swete wyght, 
Whan I had wrong and she the ryght, 
She wolde alway so goodely 
Forgive me so debonairely. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1282. 


“Sir,” seide Gawein, ‘‘thei haue right to go, for the 
abidinge here for hem is not goode.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 409. 


To put to rights, to arrange in an orderly condition ; 
bring into a normal state; set in proper order. 


Putting things to rights —an occupation he performed 
with exemplary care once a-week. 
Bulwer, My Novel, ii. 3. 
To rights. (at)Ina direct line ; directly ; hence, straight- 
way; immediately ; at once. 


These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down to rights 
into the abyss. Woodward. 


[The hull], by reason of many breaches made in the 
bottom and sides, sunk to rights. 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. 8. 
(b) In the right or proper order; properly; fittingly: now 
rarely used except with the verbs put and set: as, to puta 
room to rights (see above). « 


The quen er the day was digt wel to ri ztes 
Hendli in that hinde-skyn as swiche bestes were. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9066. 


To set to rights. Same as to put to rights. 


A scamper o’er the breezy wolds 
Sets all to-rights. Browning, Stafford, v. 2. 


Vested rights. See contingent rights.— Writ of right, 
an action which had for its object to establish the title to 
real property. It is now abolished, the same object being 
secured by the order of ejectment. =Syn, 2 and 3, Equity, 
Law, etc. See justice.—3, Prerogative. 


right (rit), adv. [Also dial. reet, Se. richt; < ME. 


right, ryght, rizt, rit, righte, ryghte, rigte, < AS. 
rihte, ryhte, straight, directly, straightway, 


right 
rightly, justly, correctly (= OS. rehto, reht, 
MD. recht, D. regt = OHG. rehto, MHG. rehte, 
reht, G. recht = Icel. rétt = Sw. rdtt = Dan. 
ret, straight, directly), ς riht, right: see right, 
a.) 1. In a right or straight line; straight; 
directly. 
Unto Dianes temple goth she right, 


And hente the ymage in hir handes two. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 662. 


So to his graue I went ful rythe, 
And pursuyd after to wetyn an ende. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 208. 


Let thine eyes look right on. Prov. iv. 25. 
Clark went right home, and told the captain that the 


governour had ordered that the constable should set the 
watch. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 89. 


Right up Ben-Lomond could he press, 
And not asob his toil confess. 
Scott, L. of the L., ii. 25. 
2. Ina right manner; justly; according to the 
law or will of God, or to the standard of truth 
and justice; righteously. 
Thise zeues uirtues loketh and ledeth wel 77,7te and wel 


zikerliche thane gost of wytte thet hise let be the waye of 
rigtuolnesse. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 160. 


Thou satest in the throne judging right [Heb. in right- 
eousness]. . Ps. ix. 4. 
3. Ina proper, suitable, or desirable manner; 
according to rule, requirement, or desire; in 
order and to the purpose; properly; well; suc- 
cessfully. 

Alack, when once our. grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right. Shak., Μ. for M., iv. 4. 37. 
Direct my course so right as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy Forests range, which way thy Rivers flow. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 13. 
The lines, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, |. 22. 
4. According to fact or truth; truly; correctly ; 
not erroneously. 
He sothli thus sayde, schortly to telle, 
That it was Alphiouns his sone anon 7i,3t he wist. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4248. 

You say not right, old man. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 73. 

The clock that stands still points right twice in the four- 
and-twenty hours; while others may keep going continu- 
ally and be continually going wrong. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 270. 
5. Exactly; precisely; completely; quite; just: 
as, right here; right now; to speak right out. 
Sche swelt for sorwe and swoned rit there. 
William of Palerne (E. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 4268. 

And be hem turnethe alle the Firmament, righte as 

dothe a Wheel that turnethe be his Axille Tree. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 181. 

Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 

Swears he will shoot no more, but play with sparrows, 

And be a boy right out. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 101. 

I am right of mine old master’s humour for that. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 

Right across its track there lay, 

Down in the water, a long reef of gold. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams, 
6. In a great degree; very: used specifically 
in certain titles. as, right reverend; right hon- 

orable. 

Thei asked yef thei hadde grete haste; and thei an- 
suerde, “Ye, right grete.” Merlin (EK. E. T. 8.), ii. 129. 

Right truly it may be said, that Anti-christ is Mam- 
mons Son. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
7. Toward the right hand; to the right; dex- 
trad. 

She’s twisted right, she’s twisted left, 
To balance fair in ilka quarter. 
Burns, Willie Wastle. 
All right. See all.— Guide ht. See guide.— Right 
aft. See aftl.— Right and left, to the right and to the 
left ; on both sides; on all sides; in all directions: as, the 
enemy were dispersed right and left. 


Miraclis of the crossis migt 
Has oft standen in stede and rigt, 
Ouer and vnder, ri,zt and left, 
In this compas god has al weft. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 116. 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left . . . roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale. Tennyson, Princess, v. 


Right away. See away.—Right down, downright; 
plainly ; bluntly. 


The wisdom of God . . . can speak that pleasingly bya 
prudent circumlocution which right down would not be 
digested. Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg), V. 176. 


Right Eonorable. See honorable.— Right off, at once; 
immediately. [Colloq., U. 5.] 


right (rit), 0. [< ME. righten, rihten, rigten, 
rigten, rygten, ς AS. rihtan, ONorth. rehta (= 
OS. rihtian = OF ries. riuchta = MD. rechten, D. 
regten = MLG. richten = OHG. rihtan, MHG. 
rihten, G. richten = Ieel. rétta = Sw. rdtta = 
Dan. rette = Goth. *raihtjan, in ga-raihtjan, and 
at-ga-rathtjan), make right, set right, restore, 
amend, correct, keep right, rule, ζ riht, right: 
see right, α.] I. trans. 1. To set straight or up- 
right; restore to the normal or proper position. 
395 


5179 


At this moment the vessel ceased rolling, and righted 
herself. Everett, Orations, II. 190. 
2. To sect right; adjust or correct, as some- 
thing out of the proper order or state; make 
right. 

Henrri was entrid on the est half, 

Whom all the londe loued, in lengthe and in brede, 


And ros with him rapely to 7iztyn his wronge. 
Richard the Redeless, Prol., 1. 13. 


Your mother’s hand shall right your mother’s wrong. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 121. 
3. To do justice to; relieve from wrong; vin- 
dicate: often used refiexively. 
So just is God, to right the innocent. 
Shak., Rich. III., 1. 3. 182. 


Here let our hate be buried; and this hand 
Shall right us both. 
Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 2. 


4+. To direct; address. 


When none wolde kepe hym with carp he coged ful hyge, 

Ande rimed him ful richley, and ry zt him to speke. 

*“ What, is this Arthures hous,” quoth the hathel thenne. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 808. 


To right the helm, to put the helm amidships— that is, 
in a line with the keel. f ς 
ΤΙ. intrans. Toresume an upright or vertical 
position: as, the ship righted. 
With Crist than sall thai right vp ryght, 
And wende to won in last and light. 
Holy Rood (EK. E. Τ. 8.), p. 67. 
right-about (rit’a-bout’), n. [< right about, 
adverbial phrase.] The opposite direction: 
used only in the phrase to send or turn to the 
right-about, to send or turn in the opposite di- 
rection; pack off; send or turn off; dismiss. 
Six grenadiers of Ligonier’s . . . would have sent all 
these fellows to the right about. Scott, Waverley, xxxv. 


‘Now, I tell you what, Gradgrind,” said Mr. Bounderby. 
“Turn this girl to the right-about, and there’s an end of it.” 
Dickens, Hard Times, iv. 

right-angled (rit’ang’gld), a. Containing a 
right angle or right angles; rectangular: as, a 
right-angled triangle; a right-angled parallelo- 


gram. 
right-drawn (rit’drin), a. Drawn in a just 
cause. [Rare.] 


What my tongue speaks my right-drawn sword may prove. 

Shak., Rich. IL., i. 1. 46. 

right-edge (rit’ej), π. In a flat sword-blade, 

that edge which is outward, or turned away 

from the arm and person of the holder, when 

the sword is held as on guard. See false cdge, 
under false. 


righten (ri’tn),v. 1. [ς right+-enl, Cf. right, 
υ.] To set right; right. 
Relieve [margin, righten] the oppressed. Isa, i. 17. 


We shut our eyes, and muse 
How our own minds are made, 
What springs of thought they use, 
How righten’d, how betray’d. 
Μ. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
righteous (ri’tyus), α. [Early mod. EI. also 
rightuous, the termination -u-ous, later -e-ous, 
being a corruption of the second element of 
the orig. compound (appar. simulating ingenu- 
ous, bounteous, plenteous, cte.), the proper form 
existing in early mod. ΠΠ. as rightwise, < ME. 
rightwise, rightwis, richtwise, rizgtwis, ryztwys, 
rihtwis,< AS. rihtwis (cf. OHG. rehtwisic, 196]. 
réttviss), righteous, just; heretofore explained 
as lit. ‘wise as to what is right,’ < riht, n., right, 
+ wis, a., wise; but such a construction of 
ideas would hardly be expressed by a mere 
compound, and the explanation fails when ap- 
plied to the opposite adj. *wrangwis, ME. wrang- 
wis, wrongwise, wrongwis, mod. E. wrongous, 
which cannot well mean ‘wise as to what is 
wrong’ (though this adj. may have been formed 
merely on the external model of rihtwis). The 
formation is, no doubt, as the cognate OHG. 
form rehtwisic, which has an additional adj. 
suffix, also indicates, ς AS. riht, a., right, just, 
+ wise, n., Way, Manner, wise (reduced to -wis 
in comp., as also in Icel. ddhurvis = K. other- 
wise; the Icel. réttviss, prop. *réttvis, simulates 
viss = E. wise); the compound meaning lit. 
‘right-way,’ ‘acting in just wise’: see right, 
a., and wise2,n.] 1. Upright; inecorrupt; vir- 
tuous; conforming in character and conduct to 
a right standard; free from guilt or sin; obe- 
dient to the moral or divine law. 
It is reuth to rede how 7ri7twis men lyued, 
How thei defouled her flessh, forsoke her owne wille, 


Fer fro kitth and fro kynne yuel-yclothed geden. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 495 


Aristides, who for his vertue was surnamed rightwise. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 5. 


And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. 1 John ii. 1. 


righteousness 


Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge. 
hek., Tit. And., i. 1. 426. 


2. In accordance with right; authorized by 
moral or divine law; just and good; right; 
worthy. 


We lefte hym there for man moste wise, 
If any rebelles wolde ought rise 
Oure rightwise dome for to dispise, 
Or it offende, 
To sese thame till the nexte assise. 
York Plays, p. 397. 
I will keep thy righteous judgments. Ps. cxix. 106. 
I love your daughter 
In such a righteous fashion. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 83. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 804. 
S. Proper; fitting: as, righteous indignation. 
Is this ry,7t-wys, thou renk, alle thy ronk noyse, 
So wroth for a wodbynde to wax so sone, 
Why art thou so waymot [sorrowful] wyge for so lyttel? 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), il. 490. 
=Syn.1. Righteous, Rightful, Upright, Just ; honest, equi- 
table, fair ; godly, holy, saintly. The first three of the itali- 
cized words go back directly to the first principles of right, 
while just, though expressing quite as much conformity to 
right, suggests more of the intricate questions arising out 
of the relations of men. Upright gets force from the 
idea of physical perpendicularity, a standing up straight 
by the standard of right; righteous carries up the idca 
of right to the standards, motives, and sanctions of reli- 
gion; rightful applies not to conduct, but to claims by 
right: as, he is the rightful owner of the land; just sug- 
gests by derivation a written law, but presumes that the 
law is a right one, or that there is above it, and if neces- 
sary overruling it, a law of God. This last is the uniform 
Biblical usage. Just generally implies the exercise of some 
power or authority. See justice and honesty. 
righteoust (ri’tyus), v. t [<« ME. rightwisen, < 
rightwis, righteous: see righteous, a.} Tomake 
righteous; justify. 
Can we meryte grace with synne? or deserve to be ryght- 
eoused by folye? 
Bp. Bale, ACourse at the Romyshe Foxe, fol. 62,b. (Latham.) 


righteously (ri’tyus-li), adv. [< ME. *rightwis- 
ly, rygtwysly, ς AS. rihtwislice (= Icel. réttvis- 
liga), rightly, justly, < rihtwislic (= OHG. reht- 
wislih), right, righteous, ς rihtwis, right, right- 
eous, + -lic, E. -ly1; or rather orig. ς riht, a., 
right, + wise, way, manner, wise, + -ἴἴο, E. -ly1: 
see righteous.] 1. In a righteous or upright 
manner; rightly; worthily; justly. 
Thou shalt judge the people righteously. 
We should live soberly, righteously. 


2+. Aright; properly; well. 


Ry gt-wysly quo con rede, 

Iie loke on bok & be awayed 

How Ihcsu Crist hym welke in are thede. [country], 

& burnez [men] her barneg [children] vnto hym brayde 
{brought}. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 708. 


I could have taught my love to take thy father for mine; 
so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy love to me were so 
righteously tempered as mine is to thee. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 14. 
3. Rightfully; deservedly; by right. [Archaic.] 


Turn from us all those evils that we most righteously 
have deserved. 
Book of Common Prayer (Church of England), Litany. 
righteousness (ri’‘tyus-nes), η. [ς ME. right- 
wisenes, ryztwisnesse, rigtwisnesse, ryghtwisnesse, 
rihtwisnesse, < AS. rihtwisnes, rightness, right- 
eousness, reasonableness, < rihtwis, righteous: 
see righteous and -ness.] 1. The character of 
being righteous; purity of heart and rectitude 
of life; the being and doing right; conformity 
in character and conduct to a right standard. 
Thesu fro the realme of rightwysnes descended down 


To take the meke clothyng of our humanyte. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 


Pure religion, I say, standeth not in wearing of a monk’s 
cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and well-doing, 

Latimer, Misc. SeL 

If this we swore to do, with what Righteousness in the 

sight of God, with what Assurance that we bring not by 

such an Oath the whole Sea of Blood-guiltiness upon our 

own Heads? Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


Justification is an act of God’s free grace wherein: he 
ease all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in 

is sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
us, and received by faith alone. 

Shorter Catechism, ans. to qu. 33. 

Henee, also—2. In theol., a coming into spirit- 
ual oneness with God, because for Christ’s sake 
the believer in Christ is treated as righteous.— 
3. A righteous act or quality; anything which 
is or purports to be righteous. 

All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags. 
4. Rightfulness; justice. [Rare.] 


‘*Catching bargains,” as they are called, throw on the 
persons claiming the benefit of them the burden of prov- 
.ng their substantial righteousness. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 2.. 


Active righteousness, passive righteousness. Luther 
(“Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians,” Introd.) 
and other Protestant theologians following him distinguish. 


Ps, Ixvii. 4. 
Tit. ii. 12. 


Isa. lxiv. 6. 


righteousness 


between active and passive righteousness, the former con- 
sisting in what is right because it is right, the latter in 
accepting for Christ’s sake by faith the free gift of right- 
eousness as defined in the second definition above.— 
righteousness, in scholastic theol., the condition 
of man as made in the image of God before the fall.— 
Proselytes of hteousness. See proselyte.— The 
righteousness of God (Rom. i. 17), a phrase defined an- 
tagonistically by Biblical interpreters as ‘‘ Righteousness 
which proceeds from God, the relation of being right into 
which man is put by God — that is, by an act of God de- 
claring him righteous” (Meyer), and as “The attribute of 
God, embodied in Christ, manifested in the world, revealed 
in the Gospel, communicated to the individual soul, the 
righteousness not of the law, but of faith” (Jowett). The 
former is the general Protestant view; the latter comes 
near the view of the Roman Catholic Church, Greek 
Church, etc. The one regards righteousness as indicating 
a relation, the other as descriptive of character; the one 
as something bestowed by God and imputed to man, the 
other as something inherent in God and spiritually com- 
municated to man.=Syn, 1. Sec righteous. ‘ 
. Yighter (ri’tér), ».. [ς AS. rihtere, a ruler, di- 
rector, = OF ries. riuchtere, riuchter = D. regter 
= MLG. richter = OHG. rihtari, MHG. rihtere, 
G. richier, ruler, judge, = Icel. réttari, a justi- 
ciary; as right, v., + -er1.] One who sets right; 
one who adjusts or redresses that which is 
wrong. 
I will pay thee what I owe thee, as that righter of 
wrongs hath left me commanded. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 4. (Latham.) 


rightful (rit’ful), a. [< ME. rightful, riztful, 
rystfol, reztful ; é right, n., +-ful.] 11. Right- 
eous; upright; just and good. 
The laborer schulde truly traueile than, 


And be rigtful bothe in worde & deede. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 


Were now the bowe bent in swich maneere 
As it was first, of justice and of ire, 
The rightful God nolde of no mercy heere. 
Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 31. 
2. Just; consonant to justice: as, a rightful 
eauso; a rightful war. 
My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 
No rightful plea might plead for justice there. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1649. 
8. Having the right or just claim according 
to established laws: as, the rightful heir to a 
throne or an estate. 
Some will mourn in ashes, some coal-black, 
For the deposing of a rightful king. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΙ., v. 1. 50. 


The legitimate and rightful lord 
Ts but a transient guest, newly arriv’d, 
As soon to be supplanted. Cowper, Task, iii. 749. 
4. Being or belonging by right or just claim: 
as, one’s rightful property. 
Wink at our advent: help my prince to gain 
His rightful bride. Tennyson, Princess, iii. 
5. Proper; suitable; appropriate. 
The hand and foot that stir not, they shall find 
Sooner than all the rightful place to go. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 42. 


=Syn. 2-4, Just, Upright, etc. (see righteous), true, law- 


f proper. 

rightfully (rit’fil-i), adv. [ς ME. ryghtefully ; 
C rightful + -ly2.] 1+. In a righteous manner; 
righteously. 

Whate are all thi werkes worthe, whethire thay be body- 
ly or gastely, bot if thay be done ryghtefully and reson- 
ably, to the wirchipp of Godde, and at His byddynges? 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 
2. In a rightful manner; according to right, 
law, or justice; legitimately: as, a title right- 
fully vested. 
Plain and right must my possession be: 

Which I with more than with a common pain 

*Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 
: Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 225. 

3. Properly; fittingly. 

Books, the oldest and the best, stand naturally and right- 

Sully on the shelves of every cottage. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 
rightfulness (rit’fil-nes), n. [ς ME. rizgtful- 
nesse, rigtfulnes, riztvolnesse: see rightful and 
-ness.| 11. Righteousness. 
. Querweninge . . . maketh to moche spredethe merci of 
oure lhorde, and litel prayzeth his rigtuolnesse, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 


But still, although we fail of perfect rightfulness, 
Seek we to tame these superfluities, 
Nor wholly wink though void of purest sightfulness. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
2. The character or state of being rightful; jus- 
tice; accordance with the rules of right: as, the 
rightfulness of a claim to lands or tenements. 
right-hand (rit’hand), a. [< ME. ryghte-hande, 
AS. riht-hand, ryht-hand, the right hand,< riht, 
right, + hand, hand: see right, a., and hand, n.] 
1. Belonging or adapted to the right hand. 
The right-hand glove must always be worn when prac- 
ticing throwing [in base-ball], in order that this also shall 
offer no unusual difficulty in the later work. 
St, Nicholas, XVII. 828. 
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2. Situated on the right hand, or in a direction 
from the right side; leading to the right: as, a 
right-hand road. 

Sir Jeoffrey Notch, who is the oldest of the club, has 
been in possession of the right-hand chair time out of 
mind, Steele, Tatler, No. 192. 
3. Serving as aright hand; hence, foremost in 
usefulness; of greatest service as an assistant. 

O wha has slain my right-hand man, 
That held my hawk and hound? 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 8). 
Right-hand filet, patricians ; aristocrats. 


Do you two know how you are censured here in the city, 
I mean of us ο) the right-hand jfile? Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 26, 

ey rope. See ropel. 
right-handed (rit’han’ded), a. 1, Using the 
right hand more easily and readily than the 
left. See dexterous. 

A left-handed pitcher [in base-ball] is able to make 
much more of what to a right-handcd batsman is an in- 
curve, . . . while its opposite, or the out-curve to a right- 
handed batsman, is correspondingly weak. 

St. Nicholas, XVII. 827. 
2. Turning so as to pass from above or in front 
to the right hand; clockwise: thus, an ordinary 
screw is driven in by ο right-handed rotation; 
specifically, in conch., dextral, as tho spiral 
shell of a univalve (see cut under purpura). The 
rotation of the plane of polarization by certain substances 
showing circular polarization is called right-handed when, 
to an observer looking in the direction in which the ray 
is moving, the rotation is clockwise — that is, in the same 
direction as that of the hands of a clock; if in the oppo- 
site direction (counter-clockwisc), the rotation is called 
left-handed. These terms are also applied to the sub- 


stances themselves which produce these effects: as, a 
right-handed quartz-crystal. 


8. In bot., of twining plants or cireumnu- 
tating parts, properly, rising or advancing in 
the direction of ο right-handed serew or spiral, 
or that of tho hands of a watch. Certain authors, 
neglecting the notion of forward growth and conceiving 


the plant as viewed from above, have used the term in 
the opposite sense, which is quite unnatural. 


4. Laid from left to right, as the strands of a 
rope.—5. Executed by the right hand. 

The Slogger waits for the attack, and hopes to finish it 
by some heavy right-handed blow. 

T.. Hughes, ''om-Brown at Rugby, ii. 5. 
6. On the right side; of a favorable, conve- 
nient, or easily pardoned character. 

St. Paul tells us of divisions and factions and “schisms” 
that were in the Church of Corinth; yet these were not 
about the essentials of religion, but about a right-handed 
error, even too much admiration of their pastors. 

Abp. Bramhail, Works, IT. 28. 

right-handedness (rit’han’ded-nes), n. The 

state or property of being right-handed; Lence, 
skill;.dexterity. Imp. Dict. 

right-hander (rit’han’dér), n. 1. One whois 

right-handed; one who uses the right hand 
more skilfully than the left. 

There are, however, some right-handers (if this useful 
abbreviative term may be allowed) who, if they try to 
write with their left hands, instinctively produce Spiegel- 
Schrift. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 111. 42. 


2. A blow with tho right hand. [Colloq.] 


Tom gets out-and-out the worst of it, and is at last hit 
clean off his legs, and deposited on the grass by a right- 
hander from the Slogger. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 5. 
right-hearted (rit’hir’ted),a. [<right + heart 
-ed2, Cf. AS. rikt-heort, reht-heort = OHG. 
reht-herze, upright in heart: see right and 
heart.| Waving a right heart or disposition. 
Imp. Dict. 
rightlechet, ο. ¢ [ME. riztlechen, ryztloken; < 
AS. rihtl@can, mako right, correct, ς riht, right, 
+ -l%can, ME. -lechen, as in cnawlechen, later 
EK. knowledge, q. v.} To set right; direct. 
Thei sentc with hem sondes to saxoyne that time, 
And nomen omage in his name nougt forto layne, 
Forto riztleche that reaume real of riche & of pore. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1810. 
rightless (rit’les), a. [< right + -less.] Desti- 
tute of rights; without right. 
Whoso enters (Right-less) 


By Force, is forced to go out with shame. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 


Thou art liable to the Ban of the Empire — hast deserved 
to be declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and right- 
less. Scott, Quentin Durward, xxii. 

rightly (rit’li), adv. [< ME. *rightly, riztli, riht- 

liche, ς AS. rihtlice, rightly, justly, < rihtlie, 
right, just, ς riht, right, + -lic, E. -ly1: see 
right and -ly2.] 11. In a straight or right line; 
directly. 

Like perspectives which rightly gazed upon 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 

Distinguish form. Shak., Rich. IT., ii. 2. 18. 
2. According to justice, duty, or the divine 
will; uprightly; honestly; virtuously. 





rigid 
Master, we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly. 
Luke xx. 21. 
3. Properly; fitly; suitably: as, a person rightly 
named. 
Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton, P. L., vii, 2. 
4, According to truth or fact; not erroneously ; 
correctly: as, he has rightly conjectured. 

He it was that might rightly say Veni, vidi, vici. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 68. 

No man has learned anything rightly, until he knows 
that every day is Doomsday. 

Emerson, Society and Solitude. 
right-minded (rit’min’ded),a. Having a right 
mind; well or properly disposed. 
right-mindedness (rit’min’ded-nes), η. 
state of being right-minded. 

While Lady Elliot lived, there had been method, modera- 
tion, and economy, ... but with her had died all such 
right-mindedness. Jane Austen, Persuasion, i. 

rightness (rit’nes), π. [< ME. rizinesse, < AS. 
rihtness (= OS. rehtnussi = OHG. rehtnissa), « 
riht, right: see right and -ness.] 1. The state 
or character of being right. (a) Straightness; di- 
rectness: as, the righiness of a line. 


They [sounds] move strongest in a right line: which 
nevertheless is not caused by the rightness of the line, but 
by the shortness of the distance. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 201. 


(b) Conformity with the laws regulating conduct; upright- 
ness; rectitude ; righteousness. 

Ry 7[t)nesse zayth, Lybbe we sobreliche, ryuollyche, an 
bonayrelyche. A yenbite of Inwyt (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 265. 

Rightness expresses of actions what straightness does of 
lines; and there can no more be two kinds of right action 
than there can be two kinds of straight line. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics (ed. 1884), xxxii. § 4. 
(ο) Propriety ; appropriateness ; fittingness. 

Sir Hugo’s watch-chain and seals, his handwriting, his 
mode of smoking, . . . had all a vightness and charm about 
them to the boy. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 
(d) Correctness ; truth: as, the rightness of a conjecture. 
2. The state or attribute of being on the right 
hand; hence, in psychol., the sonsation or per- 
ception of such a position or attribute. 

Rightness and leftness, upness and downness, are again 
pure sensations, differing specifically from each other, 
and generically from everything else. 

W. James, in Mind, XII. 14. 
rightst (rits), adv. [ς ME. rightes, riztes, adv. 
gen. of right, a.] Right; rightly; properly. 
Alle anon ri,ztes there omage him dede. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1306. 
rightward (rit’wiird), adv. [< right + -ward.] 
To or on the right hand. [Rare.] 
Rightward and leftward rise the rocks, 
And now they meet across the vale. 
right-whaler (rit’hwa’lér), π. One who pur- 
sues the right whale. Also right-whaleman. 
right-whaling (rit’hwa’ling), n. The practice, 
method, or industry of capturing the right 
whale: opposed to sperm-whaling. 
rightwiset (rit’wiz),a.andv. Same as righteous. 
rightwiselyt (rit’wiz’li), adv. Same as right- 
eously. 
rightwisenesst (rit’wiz’nes),n. Sameas vright- 
6018116868. 
rigid (rij‘id), a. [= F. rigide, vernacularly 
roide, raide (> ME. roid) = Pr. rege, rede, rot 
= Sp. rigido = Pg. It. rigido, < L. rigidus, stifi, 
< rigere, be stiff; .. orig. ‘be straight’; ef. 
rectus, straight, < regere, taken in sense of 
‘stretch’: see regent and right. Cf. rigor.| 1. 
Stiff; not pliant or easily bent; not plastic or 
easily molded; resisting any change of form 
when acted upon by force; hard. 

The earth as a whole is much more rigid than any of 

the rocks that constitute its upper crust. 
Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 832. 

2. Not easily driven back or thrust out of place; 
unyielding; firm. 

Bristled with upright beams innumerable 

Of rigid spears. Milton, P. L., vi. 88. 
38. Not easily wrought upon or affected; inflexi- 
blo; hence, harsh; severe; rigorous; rigorous- 
ly framed or executed: as, a rigid sentence; 
rigid eriticism. 

Witness also his Harshness to our Ambassadors, and 


the rigid Terms he would have tied the Prince Palsgrave 
to. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 6. 
Thy mandate rigid as the will of Fate. 

Brycnt, Death of Slavery. 

The absurdities of official routine, rigid where it need 

not be and lax where it should be rigid, occasionally be- 
come glaring enough to cause scandals. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 57. 

4. Strict in opinion, conduct, discipline, or ob- 

servance ; uncompromising ; scrupulously exact 

or exacting: as, a rigid disciplinarian; a rigid 

Calvinist. 


The 


Southey. 


rigid 


Soft, debonaire, and amiable Prue 
May do as well as rough and rigid Prue. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 


The rigid Jews were wont to garnish the sepulchres of 


the righteous, Sir Τ, Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 
David was a rigid adherent tothe church of Alexandria, 
and educated by his mother in the tenets of the monks of 
Saint Eustathius. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 579. 
He was one of those rare men who are rigid to them- 

selves and indulgent to others. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxiii. 


5. Stiff in outline or aspect; harsh; hard; rug- 
ged; without smoothness, softness, or delicacy 

of appearance. 3 

The broken landscape, by degrees 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 958. 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 

An’ ev’n the rigid feature. 
Burns, Epistle to a Young Friend. 
Pale as the Jephtha’s daughter, a rough piece 

Of early rigid colour. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


6. Sharp; severe; bitter; cruel. 


Sealed up and silent, as when rigid frosts 
Have bound up brooks and rivers. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
Cressy’s plains 
And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confess 
What the Silures vigour unwithstood 
Could do in rigid fight. J. Philips, Cider, i. 
7. In dynam.: (a) Absolutely ineapable of be- 
ing deformed. (b) Resisting stresses.— Rigid 
antenne, those antenne that do not admit of motion, 
either at the base or at any of the joints, as of the dragon- 
flies.— Rigid atrophy, muscular atrophy combined with 
rigidity.— Rigid dynamics. See dynamics. =Syn. 3 and 
4, Severe, Rigorous, etc. (see austere), inflexible, unbend- 
xing, unyielding. — 

Tigidity (ri-jid’i-ti),n. [=—F. rigidité = It. rigi- 
dita, < L.rigidita(t-)s, ¢ rigidus, rigid: see rigid. ] 
1. The quality of being rigid; stiffness ; inflexi- 
bility; absence of pliancy; specifically, in mech., 
resistance to change of form. Inall theoretical dis- 
cussions respecting the application of forces through the 
intervention of machines, those machines are assumed to 
be perfectly rigid so far as the forces employed are able 
to affect their integrity of form and.structure. Rigidity 
is directly opposed to flexibility, and only indirectly to 
malleability and ductility, which depend chiefly on rela- 
tions between the tenacity, the rigidity, and the limit of 
elasticity. 

Whilst there is some evidence of a tidal yielding of the 
earth's mass, that yielding is certainly small, and... 
the effective rigidity is at least as great as that of steel. 

Thomson and Tait, Nat. Phil., § 848. 

The restraint of the figure [statue of the west portal of 
Chartres Cathedral) is apparently self-imposed in obedi- 
ence to its architectural position. The rigidity of the 
example from St. Trophime appears, on the other hand, 
to be inherent in its nature, 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 254. 


2. Strictness; severity; harshness: as, rigidity 


of principles or of censure.—Cadaveric rigidity. 
Same as rigor mortis (which see, under rigor).— Modulus 
of Eig icity, the amount of stress upon a solid per unit of 
area divided by the corresponding deformation of a right 
angle in that area.=Syn. 2, Infiexibility, See austere, 


rigor. 
rigidly (rij’id-li), adv. In a rigid manner. a) 
Stifly; unpliantly; inflexibly. 
Be not too rigidly censorious ; 
A string may jar in the best master’s hand. 
Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


b) Severely; strictly; exactingly; without allowance, in- 
ulgence, or abatement: as, to judge rigidly ; to execute 
a law rigidly. 

He was a plain, busy man, who wrought in stone and 
lived a little rigidly. The granite of his quarries had got 
into him, one might say. Harper’s Mag., UXXVI. 127. 

rigidness (rij’id-nes), η. Rigidity. 

Many excellent men, . .. wholy giving themselves over 


to meditation, to prayer, to fasting, to all severity and 77- 
gidness of life. Hales, Remains, Sermon on Peter’s Fall. 


=Syn. See rigor. 

Rigidulit (ri-jid’a-li), n. pl. [NL., pl. of rigidu- 
lus: see rigidulous.] In Lamarck’s classifica- 
tion (1801-12), an order of his Vermes, contain- 
ing the nematoids or threadworms. 

rigidulous (ri-jid’i-lus), a. [< NL. rigidulus, 
with of L. rigidus, rigid: see rigid.) Rather 
stiff. 

rigleen (rig-lén’),n. [< Ar. rijlin, pl. of rijl, foot. ] 
An ear-ring having five main projections. See 
the quotation. 

The Rigleen or “feet” earrings, which are like fans with 
five knobs or balls at the edge, to each of which a small 
coin is sometimes attached. 

C. G. Leland, Egyptian Sketch-Book, xviii. 
riglet (rig’let), π. Same as reglet. 

muy nerore (rig’ma-rol), π. and a. [Formerly 
also rig-my-roll; corrupted from ragman-roll. ] 
T. n. A succession of confused or foolish state- 
ments; an incoherent; long-winded harangue; 
disjointed talk or writing; balderdash; non- 
sense. 


A variety of other heart-rending, soul-stirring tropes 
and figures, . . . of the kind which even to the present 
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day form the style of popular harangues and patriotic ora- 
tions, and may be classed in rhetoric under the general 
title of Rigmarole. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 444. 
διὰ Chat, Jargon, etc. See prattle. ; 

. a. Consisting of or characterized by rigma- 
role; long-winded and foolish; prolix; hence, 
formal; tedious. 

You must all of you go on in one rig-my-roll way, in one 
beaten track. Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, IV. iv. 
rigol (rig’ol),n. [< F. rigole, watercourse, gut- 
ter, furrow, drill, groove. N. Ε. D. Cf. regal?.] 
1+. A cirele; a ring; hence, a diadem; a 
crown. 
This is a sleep 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 36. 
2. A channel; a gutter; a groove. ([Dial.] 
rigolette (rig-d-let’), π. [Poss. ς Rigolette, a 
proper name.] A light wrap sometimes worn 
by women upon the head; a head-covering 
resembling a scarf rather than a hood, and 


x usually knitted or crocheted of wool. 


rigor, rigour (rig’or), n. [« ME. rigour, <¢ OF. 
rigour, rigueur, F. rigueur = Pr. riguor = Sp. 
Pg. rigor = It. rigore, < L. rigor, stiffness, rigid- 


ness, rigor, cold, harshness, < rigere, be rigid:, 
’ ) , ) 


see rigid.| 1. The state or property of being 
stiff or rigid; stiffness; rigidity; rigidness. 
The rest his look 


Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move. 
Milton, P. L., x. 297. 


2. The property of not bending or yielding; in- 
flexibility; stiffness; hence, strictness without 
allowance, latitude, or indulgence; exacting- 
ness: as, to execute a law with rigor; to eriti- 
eize with rigor. 

To me and other Kings who are to govern the People 


belongs the Rigour of Judgment and Justice. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 83. 


3. Severity of life; austerity. 


All the rigour and austerity of a Capuchin. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy, etc. 


4. Sternness; harshness; cruelty. 


Such as can punishe sharpely with pacience, and not 
with rygour. Babees Book (10. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 


We shall be judged by the grace and mercy of the Gos- 
pel, and not by the rigours of unrelenting justice. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xv. 


I tell you 
Tis rigour and not law. 
Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 115. 


5. Sharpness; violence; asperity; inclemency: 
as, the rigor of winter. 


Like as rigour of tempestuous gusts 
Provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 5. 


They defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 462. 


6. That which is harsh or severe; especially, 
an act of injustice, oppression, or cruelty. 


The cruel and insupportable hardships which those 
forest laws created to the subject occasioned our ances- 
tors to be as jealous for their reformation as for the 
relaxation of the feodal rigours and the other exactions 
introduced by the Norman family. 

Blackstone, Com., 11. xxvii. 


Slavery extended, with new rigors, under the military 
dominion of Rome, Summer, Orations, I. 214. 


7 (ri’gor). [NL.] In pathol., asudden coldness, 
attended by shivering more or less marked, 
which ushers in many diseases, especially fe- 
vers and acute inflammation: commonly called 
chill. It is also produced by nervous distur- 
bance or shock. [In this sense always spelled 
rigor. |—Rigor mortis, the characteristic stiffening of 
the body caused by the contraction of the muscles after 
death. It comes on more or less speedily according to tem- 
perature or climate, and also after death by different dis- 
eases, both of which circumstances also influence its in- 
tensity and duration. In hot countries, and after some 
diseases, the rigor is slight or brief, or may hardly be ap- 
preciable, The relaxation of the body as the rigor passes 
off is one of the earliest signs of incipient decomposition. 
See stiff, n. Also called cadaveric rigidity.=Syn. 1 and 2, 
Rigor, Rigidity, Rigidness, inclemency. There is a marked 
tendency to use rigidity of physical stiffness. Rigidity 
seems to take also the passive, while rigor takes the active, 
of the moral senses: as, rigidity of manner, of mood; rigor 
in the enforcement of laws. Rigidness perhaps holds a 
middle position, or inclines to be synonymous with rigidity. 
Rigor applies also to severity of cold. See austere. 

rigore (ri-go’re), π. [It.: see rigor.] In mu- 
sic, strictness or regularity of rhythm. 

rigorism, rigourism (rig’or-izm), n. [<¢ F. ri- 
gorisme = Sp. Pg. It. rigorismo; as rigor + 
-ism.] 1. Rigidity in principles or practice; 
exactingness; strictness; severity, as of style, 
conduct, εἴο.; especially, severity in the mode 
of life; austerity. 


~ 


rigorousness (rig’or-us-nes), 3. 





rig-out 


Your morals have a flavour of rigorism; they are sour, 
morose, ill-natur’d, and call for a dram of Charity. 


Gentleman Instructed, p. 69. (Davies.) 


Basil’s rigorism had a decided influence on the later 
Greek Church. A council of Constantinople, in 920, dis- 
couraged second, imposed penance for third, and excom- 
munication for fourth marriage. Cath. Dict., p. 550. 
2. In Rom. Cath. theol., the doctrine that one 
must always in a case of doubt as to right and 
wrong take the safer way, sacrificing his free- 
dom of choice, however small the doubt as 
to the morality of the action: the opposite of 

robabilism. Also tutiorism. 

rigorist, rigourist (rig’or-ist), mn. anda. [<¢F. 
rigoriste = Sp. Pg. It. rigorista ; as rigor + -ist.] 
I, η. 1. A person of strict or rigid principles 
or manners; in general, one who adheres to 
severity or purity in anything, as in style. 

The exhortation of the worthy Abbot Trithemius proves 
that he was no rigorist in conduct. Sir W. Hamilton. 
2. One who maintained the doctrine of rigor- 
ism: a term sometimes applied to Jansenists. 
Also tutiorist. . 

Rigorists . . . lay down that the safer way, that of obe- 
dience to the law, is always to be followed. 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΤΥ. 636. 

ΤΙ. a. 1. Characterized by strictness or se- 
verity in principles or practice; rigid; strict ; 
exacting. 

They [certain translations] are a thought too free, per- 
haps, to give satisfaction to persons of very rigourist ten- 
dencies, but they admirably give the sense. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 240. 
2. Specifically, pertaining to rigorism in the- 
ology: as, rigorist doctrines. 
rigorous (rig’or-us), a. [< OF. rigoureux, rigo- 
reux, F. rigoureux = Pr. rigoros = Sp. rigoroso, 
riguroso = Pg. It. rigoroso, ς ML. rigorosus, 
rigorous, < L. rigor, rigor: see rigor.] 1. Act- 
ing with rigor; strict in performance or re- 
quirement. 

They have no set rites prescribed by Law, . . . although 

in some of their customs they are very rigorous. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 412. 
2. Marked by inflexibility or severity; strin- 
gent; exacting , hence, unmitigated; merciless. 
Merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 
Who, wanting guilders to redeem their lives, 


Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their bloods. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 9. 
The ministers are obliged to have recourse to the most 
rigorous methods to raise the expenses of the war. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, v. 
Religion curbs indeed its [wit’s] wanton play, 
And brings the trifler under vig’rous sway. 
Cowper, Conversation, Ἱ. 596. 


3. Exact; strict; precise; scrupulously accu- 
rate: as, a rigorous definition or demonstration. 


It is absurd to speak, as many authors have recently 
done, of a rigorous proof of the equality of absorption and 
emissivity. Tait, Light, § 314. 


4. Hard; inclement; bitter; severe: as, a rig- 
orous winter. 


At a period comparatively recent almost the entire 
Northern hemisphere down to tolerably low latitudes was 
buried under snow and ice, the climate being perhaps as 
rigorous as that of Greenland at the present day. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 12. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Severe, Rigid, etc. (see austere), inflexible, 
unbending, unyielding. : ; 

rigorously (rig’or-us-li), adv. In a rigorous 
manner. (a) Severely ; without relaxation, mitigation, 
or abatement; relentlessly; inexorably; mercilessly: as, 
a sentence rigorously executed. 

I am derided, suspected, accused, and condemned: yea, 
more than that, Iam rygorowsly reiected when I proffer 
amendes for my harme, 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), Ep. Ded., p. 43. 
Joan of Arc,... 

Whose maiden blood, thus rigorously effused, 

Will cry for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 4. 52. 

They faint 
At the sad sentence rigorously urged. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 109. 
(b) Strictly; severely; exactly; precisely ; with scrupulous 
nicety. ; 

Nothing could be more rigorously simple than the fur- 
niture of the parlor. Poe, Landor’s Cottage. 

I have endeavoured to make the “ Chronology of Steele’s 
Life” as rigorously exact as possible. 

A. Dobson, Pref. to Steele. 


The qualit 
or state of being rigorous; severity without, al- 
lowance or mitigation; strictness; exactness ; 


rigor. Bailey, 1727. 
rigour, rigourism, etc. See rigor, ete. 
rig-out (rig’out),». Arig; an outfit; a suit of 


clothes; a costume. 


I could get a ish rig-out in the lane for a few shil- 

oes ar pair of boots would cost me 28., anda coat I get 
or 2s. 6d. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 89. 


[Colloqg.] 


rig-out 
ez, who had exchanged his toilette for a ready- 
made rig-out of poor materials, . . . sank speechless on 
the nearest chair. A. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
igsdag (rigz’dag), π. [Dan. (= Sw. riksdag 

Bien oR = D. rijksdag), < rige, kingdom, 
+ dag, day: see richel, n., and day1.] The par- 
liament or diet of Denmark. It is-composed of 
an upper house (Landsthing) and a lower house 
(Folkething). 

sdaler (rigz’di’lér), π. [Dan.] The Da- 
nish 2-kroner silver piece. See rix-dollar. 
rigsie (rig’si), π. Same as ridgel. 

Rig-Veda (rig-va’dii), n. ([Skt., < rich, a hymn 
of praise, esp. a stanza spoken, as distinguished 
from sdman, a stanza sung (vy rich, praise), 
+ veda, knowledge (the general name for the 
Hindu sacred writings, esp. the four collec- 
tions called Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, 
and Atharva-Veda): see Veda.| The first and 
pare of the Vedas, or sacred books of the 

indus. See Veda. 

rigwiddie (rig-wid’i), n. [< rig1, the back, + 
widdie, a Se. form of withy, a rope, withy: see 
withy.| The rope or chain that goes over a 
horse’s back to support the shafts of a vehicle. 


Burns uses it adjectively in the sense of resembling a 


rigwiddie, and hence ill-shaped, thrawn, weazen. [Scotch.]» ζ 


Wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags, wad spean a foal. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
rikk (rik), n. A small form of tambourine, used 
in Egypt.. 
rilasciando (ré-la-shian’d9), a. 
lasciare, relax: see relax. } 
rallentando. 
rile (ril), v. t. A dialectal variant of roil2, 
rilievo (ré-lya’vo), n. [< It. rilievo, pl. rilievi: 
see relief.| Same as relief, in sculpture, etc.: 
the Italian form, often usedin English. Some- 
times spelled relievo. 

Shallow porticoes of columns. . . supported statues, 
or rather, to judge from the coins representing the build- 
ing, rilievos, which may have set off, but could hardly 
have given much dignity to, a building designed as this 
was. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 318. 

rill (ril), ». [E. Fries. rille = MD. ril (Oude- 
mans?) = LG. rille, rile, a channel, a rill, G. 
rille, a small furrow, chamfer; Dan. dial. rille, 
a small stream; prob. a contraction of *ridel, 
ς E. Fries. ride, North Fries. rie, = AS. rithe, 
rith (E. prov. rythe), = OS. rith (G. Reide, reide, 
in river-names), a stream, perhaps ς rinnan, 
flow.] 1. Asmall brook; a rivulet ; astreamlet. 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rilis, 
That tumble down the snowy hills. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 926. 
2. Adeep, winding valley on the moon. [Little 
used. } 
rill (ril), v.4. [< rill, n.] To flow in a small 
stream or rill; run in streamlets; purl. [Rare.] 

The wholesome Draught from Aganippe’s Spring 

Genuine, and with soft Murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the Mountains where thy Daughters haunt. 

Prior, Second Hymn of Callimachus. 
Fillet (ril’et), m. [< rill + -et. Cf. rivulet; cf. 
also I’. rigolet, an irrigation ditch,< rigole, a rill: 
see rill.) A little rill; a brook; a rivulet. 
The water which in one poole hath abiding 
Is not so sweet as rillets ever gliding. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 3. 


From the green rivage many a fall 

Of diamond rillets musical, .. . 

Fall’n silver-chiming, seem’d to shake 

The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 

κ Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 

rill-mark (ril’mirk), x. A marking or tracery 
formed upon any surface by the action of water 
trickling over it in little rills. 

Another kind of markings not even organic, but alto- 
gether depending on physical causes, are the beautiful 
branching rill-marks produced by the oozing of water out 
of mud and sand-banks left by the tide. 

ée Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 32. 


rim! (rim), . [< ME. rim, rym, rime, < AS. 
rima, rim, edge, border (s#-rima, sea-coast) ; 
ef. Icel. rim, a rail, rimi, a strip of land; prob. 
from the same root ( ram) as rind! and rand, 
q. v. The W. rhim, with the secondary forms 
rhimp, rhimyn, a rim, edge, rhimpyn, an extrem- 
ity, is appar. from the E.] 1. The border, edge, 
or margin of anything, whether forming part 
of the thing itself, or separate from it and sur- 
rounding or partly surrounding it, most com- 
monly a circular border, often raised above 
the inclosed surface: as, the rim of a hat. 
The moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 


Coming into the blue with all her light. 
Keats, I stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 


[1t., ppr. of ri- 
In music, same as 





Χα. κ... : ἓ 
rima (ri’mii), n.; pl. rime (-mé). 
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A large caldron lined with copper, with a rim of brass. 
Η. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 165. 


We have observed them [whales] just “under the rim 
of the water” (as whalemen used to say). 
C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 42. 
Specifically —2. In a wheel, the circular part 
furthest from the axle, connected by spokes to 


the hub, nave, or boss. In acarriage- or wagon-wheel 
the rim is built up of bent or sawed pieces called fellies, 
and is encircled by the tire. See cut under felly. 


The rim proper appears to have been bent into shape; 
the wooden tire was cut out from the solid timber. 
E. M. Stratton, World on Wheels, p. 67. 


= Syn. 1. The rim of a vessel; the brim of a cup or gob- 
let ; the brink, verge, or edge of a precipice ; the margin of 
a brook ora book ; the border of a garment or a country. 

rim} (rim), v. t.; pret. and pp. rimmed, ppr. rim- 
ming. [<rim1,n.] 1. To surround with a rim 
or border; form a rim round. 


A length of bright horizon rimm’d the dark. 
Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 


All night they ate the boar Serimner’s flesh, 
And from their horns, with silver rimm’d, drank mead. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

2. To plow or slash the sides of, as mackerel, 

to make them seem fatter. 
rim? (rim), . [Early mod. E. also rimme, rymme; 
< ME. rim, rym, ryme, earlier reme, a membrane, 
AS. redma, a membrane, ligament, = OS. 
riomo, reomo, a thong, latchet, = D. riem, a 
thong (see riem), = OHG. riomo, riumo, thong, 
band, girdle, rein, οἵα., MHG. rieme, G. riemen, 
a thong, band, etc., = Sw. Dan. rem, thong, a 
strap, = Gr. ῥῦμα, a tow-line, < *pierv, épverr, 
draw. No connection with riml.] 1. A mem- 
brane. [Prov. Eng. ] 


Asis the walnutte, so is this fruite [nutmeg] defended 


with a double couering, as fyrste with a grene huske, | 


vnder the whicheis a thinne skinne or rimme like a nette, 
encompassing the shell of a nutte. 
R. Eden, tr: of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
ee [ίσα, ed. Arber, p. 35). 


9. The membrane inclosing the intestines; the 
peritoneum ; hence, loosely, the intestines; the 
belly. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
Alle the rymez by the rybbez radly thay lance. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T.8.), 1. 1948. 
I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 
, Shak., Hen. V., iv. 4. 15. 
We may not affirm that . . . ruptures are confinable 
unto one side; whereas the peritoneum or rim of the belly 
may be broke, or its perforations relaxed in either. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 3. 
Struck through the belly’s rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and shades eternal veil his eyes. 
Pope, Wiad, xiv. 521. 
[< L. rima, a 
erack, cleft, opening: see rime®.] ‘1. In biol., 
an opening, as a fissure or cleft; a long or nar- 
row aperture.— 2. In conch., the fissure or aper- 
ture between the valves of a bivalve shell when 
the hymen is removed.—Rima glottidis, the open- 
ing between the vocal cords in front and the arytenoid 
cartilages behind.— Rima glottidis cartilaginea, that 
part of the rima glottidis which lies between the-aryte- 
noid cartilages. Also called respiratory glottis.—Rima 
oris, the orifice of the mouth; in ernith., the rictus; the 
gape. See rictus.— Rima vocalis, that part of the rima 
glottidis which lies between the vocal cords. Also called 
rima glottidis membranacea and vocal glottis. 
rimbase (rim’bas), n. [< rim1l + base?, n.] In 
gun.: (a) A short cylinder connecting a trunnion 
with the body of a cannon. (0) The shoulder 
on the stock of a musket against which the 


x breech of the barrel rests. 


rime! (rim), ». [Also and more commonly 
rhyme: early mod. E. rime, ryme, < ME. rime, 
ryme = MD. rime, rijm, D. rijm = MFrs. rime, 
ryme, Frs. rym = MLG. rim, rgm = MHG. rim, 
G. reim = Icel. rim = Norw. Sw. Dan. rim = 
Pr. rima = Cat. Sp. Pg. It. rima (OPr. and 
OCat. also rim), verse, rime; all from OF. 
rime (I. rime), reduced from *ridme, *ritme, < 
ML. ritmus, rithmus, rythmus, rhythmus, ¢ Gr. 
ῥυθμός, measured motion, time, measure, pro- 
portion, rhythm, a metrical foot: see rhythm. 
Similar phonetic changes (-thm- > -tm- > -m- 
or -sm-) appear in the etymology of arithmetic 
(ML. arismetrica, OF. arismetique, ete.), abysm 
(abime), ete. The ML. (and hence the OF.) term 
was applied especially to accentual verse, as 
distinguished from quantitative or classical 
verse, and so came to denote verse with agree- 
ment of terminal sound, and in general any 
poems having this characteristic. About 
1550, with the increasing interest in classical 
models and nomenclature, the E. rime, ryme 
came to be spelled, often, rhime or rhyme, 
rithme or rythme, and then rhithme or rhythme, 
the latter forms being at length pronounced 
as if direct derivates of the Latin rhythmus, < 
Gr. ῥυθμός. The OF. and other Rom. forms 








rime 

(rime, rima), when taken into Teut., seem to 
have been partly confused with a similar 
native Teut. word, ME. rime, AS. rim, OS. 
*rim (in unrim), OHG. rim, number, ON. rim, 
computation; which word (itself erroneously 
connected, by some etymologists, with Gr. 
ἀριθµός, number) accordingly disappeared or 
became merged in the borrowed word. The 
spelling rhyme or rhime is erroneous, as isle, 
feign, deign, indict, etc., are erroneous, in that 
a letter not belonging to the English word has 
been irregularly inserted in imitation of a 
remote foreign original.}] 1. Thought ex- 
pressed in verse; verse; meter; poetry; also, 
a composition in verse; a poem, especially a 
short one; a tale in verse. 

Horn sede on his rime: 

“‘Tblessed beo the time 

I com to Suddenne 

With mine irisse men.” 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 39. 


Other tale certes can I noon, 
But of a ryme I lerned longe agoon. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 19. 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
Milton, P. L., i. 16. 


2. Agreement in the terminal sounds of two or 
more words, namely in the last accented vowel 
and the sounds following, if there be any, while 
the sounds preceding differ ; also, by extension, 
such agreement in the initial sounds (initial 
rime, usually called alliteration). See hom@ote- 
leuton, and compare assonance. 


Rime is the rhythmical repetition of letters. Nations 
who unite arsis and prose accent need to mark off their 
verses plainly. They doit by rime. Other nations shun 
rime. When the riming letters begin their words, it is 
called alliteration. When the accented vowels and the 
following letters are alike, it is called perfect rime. When 
only the consonants are alike, it is called half rime. 

F'. A. March, Anglo-Sax. Gram., p. 223. 


The clock-work tintinnabulum of rhyme. 


ο 


Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 529. 


3. A verse or line agreeing with another in ter- 
minal sounds: as, to string rimes together. 


The rhymes are dazzled from their place, 
And order’d words asunder fly. 
Tennyson, The Day-Dream, Prol. 


4. A word answering in sound to another word. 


They ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where’er you find “the cooling western breeze,” 
In the next line it ‘whispers through the trees.” 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, l. 349. 


Caudate rime, rime at the end of successive lines: op- 
posed to leonine (which see) or other rime between the 
ends of sections of the same line. Also tailed rime.— 
Female or feminine rimes. See /female.—Male or 
masculinerimes. See mal/el.—Neither rime nor rea- 
son, neither consistency nor rational meaning ; neither 
sound nor sense; hence, with no mitigating feature or ex- 
cuse. The phrase occurs under various forms, and espe- 
cially in plays upon words. 

I would exhorte you also to beware of 1ime without rea- 
son: my meaning is hereby that your rime leade you not 
from your firste Inuention. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 6. 


I was promis’d on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme; 
From that time unto this season, 
I receiv’d nor rhyme nor reason. 
Spenser, Lines on his Promised Pension, Int. to Works, 
[p. xiv. 
Thus sayd one in a meeter of eleuen very harshly in 
mine eare, whether it be for lacke of good rime or of good 
reason, or of both, I wot not. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 59. 


Was there ever any man thus beaten out of season 
When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor 
reason ? Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 49. 


These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme them- 
selves into ladies’ favours, they do always reason them- 
selves out again. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 164. 


And every one super-aboundeth in his own humour, even 
to the annihilating of any other without rhyme or reason. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


rime! (rim), v.; pret. and pp. rimed, ppr. rim- 
ing. [Also rhyme, formerly also rhime (see 
the etym. of the noun); early mod. E. rime, 
ryme, < ME. rimen, rymen, rime, = D. rijmen, 
rime, = MHG. rimen, rime, fig. bring together, 
unite, G. reimen, rime, = Sw. rimma = Dan. 
rime; < OF. and F. rimer (Pr. Sp. Pg. rimar, 
It. rimare, ML. rimare), rime ; from the noun: 
see rimel, n.] J. trans. 1. To compose in 
verse; treat in verse; versify. 


But alle shal passen that men prose or ryme, 
Take every man hys turn as for his tyme. 
Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogan, Ἱ. 41. 


Palzmon shall be Judge how ill you rhime. 
Dryden, Virg. Past., ITI. 75. 
2. To put into rime: as, to rime a story.— 38. 
To bring into a certain condition by riming ; 
influence by rime, 


es 


es 


rime 


Fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves 
into ladies’ favours. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 164 


To rime to death, to destroy by the use of riming incan- 
tations; hence, {ο ΚΙ] ο in any manner; get rid of; make 
an end of. 
And my poets 
Shall with a satire, steep’d in gall and vinegar, 
Rhyme ’em to death, as they do rats in Ireland. 
Randolph, Jealous Lovers, v. 2. 


Were the brute capable of being rhymed to death, Mr. 
Creech should do it genteely, and take the widow with her 
jointure. R. Parsons, in Letters of Eminent Men, from 

[Bodl. Coll. (Lond., 1813), I. 54. 

II, intrans. 1. To compose verses; make 
verses. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead side by side, 

Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 102. 
2. To accord in the terminal sounds; more 
widely, to correspond in sound; assonate; har- 
monize; accord; chime. 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, 


And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 420. 


delirium, a form of mania in which the patient 
speaks in verses. 
rime*},». [< AS. rim.] Number. Ormulum, 
1. 11248. 
rime? (rim), ». [<« ME. rime, rim, ryme, ¢ AS. 
hrim = OD. D. rijm = OHG. *hrim, *rim, rime, 
MHG. *rim (in verb rimeln), G. dial. reim, rein 
=Icel. hrim = Sw. Dan. rim, frost; ef. D. rijp= 
OHG. hrifo, rifo, MHG. rife, G. reif, frost. Some 
erroneously connect the word with Gr. κρυµός, 
κρύος, frost, κρύσταλλος, ice, < γ kru, be hard: see 
crystal, crude.] White frost, or hoar-frost; 
congealed dew or vapor: same as frost, 3. 
Frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
Andisnomore. Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, iii. 34. 
rime? (rim), v. i.; pret. and pp. rimed, ppr. rim- 
ing. [<rime3,n.] To freeze or congeal into 
hoar-frost. 
rime‘ (rim), v. t. Same as ream?2. 
rime5,. A Middle English or modern dialectal 
form of rim}, 
rime®t, . A Middle English form of rim2. 
rime? (rim), π. [< OF. rime, < L. rima, a crack, 
fissure, cleft, chink.] A chink; a fissure ; a rent 
or long aperture. Sir T. Browne. 
rime-frost (rim’frést), n. [ς ME. rymefrost, 
rimfrost (= Sw. Dan. rimfrost), < rimes + 
frost.) Hoar-frost ; rime. 
On morgen fel hem a dew a-gein. ... 
It lai thor, quit as a rim frost. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3328, 
rime-frosted (rim’frés’ted), a. Covered with 
hoar-frost or rime. 

The birch-trees delicately rime-frosted to their finest 

tips. arper’s Mag., LX XVIII. 648. 
rimeless (rim’les),a. [<rimel + -less.] Having 
i rime; notinthe form of rime. Also rhyme- 
ess. 
Too popular is Tragic Poesy, 
Straining his tip-toes for a farthing fee, 
And doth beside on rhymeless numbers tread, 
Unbid Iambics flow from careless head. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, I. iv. 3. 
rime-letter (rim’let”ér),. A recurring letter, 
as in alliteration. 

The repeated letter [in alliteration] is called the rime- 

ter. F. A. March, Anglo-Sax. Gram., p. 224. 

rimer! (ri’mér), ». [Also rhymer (see rime], 
n.); early mod. E. rimer, rymer, ς ME. *rimer, 
rymare, a rimer (used in adepreciative sense), 
= D. rijmer = MHG. rimere, G. reimer = Icel. 
rimari = Sw. rimmare = Dan. rimer, a rimer, 
versifier; as rimel, v., + -erl. Cf. ML. ri- 
marius, a rimer; Ε'. rimeur = Pg. rimador = It. 
rimatore, arimer.] One who makes rimes or 
verses; especially, a maker of verses wherein 
rime or metrical form predominates over poetic 
thought or creation; hence, an inferior poet ; 
in former use, also, a minstrel. 

To eschew many Diseases and mischiefs, which have 
happened before this time in the Land of Wales, by many 
Wasters, Khymers, Minstrels, and other Vagabonds : It is 
ordained, etc. 

Laws of Hen. IV. (1402), in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants und 
[Vagrancy, p. 64. 


With wanton Bardes, and Rymers impudent. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, III. xii. 5. 


Sawcie Lictors 
Will catch at vs like Strumpets, and scald Rimers 
Ballad vs out a Tune. 
Shak., A. and C. (folio 1623), Υ. 2. 215. 
I am nae poet in a sense, 
But just a rhymer, like, by chance. 
Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
rimer? (ri’mér), ῃ. 


Same asreamer. Also rim- 
mer. [Eng.] 


rimer® (ri’mér), 00. 
rime-royalt (rim’roi’al),». A seven-line stanza 
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rimer?2 (ri’mér), v. t. [< rimer2,n.] To ream. 
Also rimmer. [Eng.] 


When . . . the rivet cannot be inserted without re- 
course to some means for straightening the holes, it is 
best to rimer them out and use a larger rivet. 

R. Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 67. 


The lower end of each column is bolted by turned bolts 
in rimered holes to cast iron girders 20 in. deep. 


The Engineer, LX VI. 520. . 


In fort., a palisade. 


which Chaucer introduced into English versifi- 


cation. There are in it three rimes, the first and third 
lines riming together, the second, fourth, and fifth also 
riming, and the sixth and seventh. It is generally sup- 
posed that this form of verse received the name of rime- 
royal from the fact that it was used by King James I. of 
Scotland in his poem of the “Kinges Quair.” It was a 
favorite form of verse till the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The following stanza is an example: 


And first, within the porch and jaws of hell, 
Sat deep Remorse of UVonscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that, all in vain, 
Would wear and waste continually in pain. 
Sackville, Induction to Mir. for Mags. 
rimery (ri’mér-i), πι. [ς rime! + -ery.] The 
art of makingrimes. Eclec. Rev. [Rare.] (Imp. 
Dict.) 
rimester (rim’stér), n. [Also and more com- 
monly rhymester (see rime1); < rimel + -ster.] 
A rimer; a maker of rimes, generally of an in- 
ferior order; a would-be poet; a poetaster. 
Railing was the ypocras of the drunken rhymester, and 
Quipping the marchpane of the mad libeller. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


But who forgives the senior’s ceaseless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse? 
What heterogeneous honours deck the peer! 
Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and αρ σσ 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
rimeyet, v. t. [ME.rimeyen,< OF. rimeier, rimaier, 
rimoier, rimoyer, < rime, rime: see rimel.] To 
compose in rime; versify. 
This olde gentil Britons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes, 
Rymeyed in hir firste Briton tonge. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Franklin’s Tale, 1. 39. 
rim-fire (rim’fir), a. 1. Noting a cartridge 
which has a detonating substance placed in 
some part of the rim of its base: distinguished 
from center-fire. Such cartridges have the defect (from 
which center-fire cartridges are free) that, unless the de- 
tonating substance is distributed all around the base, par- 
ticular care must be used in their insertion to obtain the 
proper position for it relatively to the hammer of the lock. 


2. Pertaining to or adapted for the use of a 
rim-fire cartridge: as, a rim-fire gun (a gun in 
which rim-fire cartridges are used). 

rimic (ri’mik), a. [<rimel + -ic.] Pertaining 
torime. Also rhymic. [Rare.] 

His [ Mitford’s] remarks are on the verbal, grammatical, 
and rhymic (why not rhymical?) inaccuracies to be met 
with in the Elegy. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 517. 

rimiform (ri’mi-férm), a. [< L. rima, a chink, + 
forma, form.] In bot., having a longitudinal 
chink orfurrow. Leighton, Brit. Lichens, glos- 
sary. 

rimist (ri’mist), n. 
Also rhymist. [Rare.] 

His [Milton’s] character of Dryden, who sometimes visit- 


ed him, was that he was a good rhymist, but no poet. 
Johnson, Milton. 
rimless (rim’les),a. [<rim1+-less.] Having 
no rim. 
The other wore a rimless crown, 
With leaves of laurel stuck about. 
Wordsworth, Beggars. 
rim-line (rim’lin), ». A rope which extends 
from the top of one stake to that of another in 
the pound-nets used on the Great Lakes. These 
ropes serve the double purpose of holding the stakes firm- 
ly and affording a means of hauling a boat along the net 
when the crib is lifted. 


rim-lock (rim’lok), n. A lock having a metal- 
lic case, intended to be affixed to the outside 
of a door, ete., instead of being inserted within 
it. See mortise-lock. 


rimmer! (rim’ér),». [<rim1,v.,+-er1.] 1. An 


implement used in impressing ornamental fig- 
ures upon the margins of the paste or crust of 
pies, ete. It may have the nature either of a 
hand-stamp or of an embossed roller.—2. 
[< rim2,] An instrument used in rimming 
mackerel; a plow; a rimming-knife. 

rimmer? (rim’ér), Ά. and v. Same as reamer, 
rimer2, 

rimose (ri’m6és), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. rimoso, <¢ L. 
rimosus, full of chinks, ς rima, a chink, fissure: 
see rime8,] Full of chinks, clefts, or crevices; 
chinky, like the bark of a tree: specifically said, 


[ς rimel + -ist.] Arimer. 


rin 


in entomology, of the sculpture of insects when 
the surface shows many minute narrow and 
generally parallel excavations. Also rimous. 
rimosely (ri’mos-li), adv. In a rimose manner. 
rimosity (ri-mos’i-ti), n. [< rimose + -ity.] The 
state of being rimose or chinky. 
rimous (ri’mus), a. [< L. rimosus, full of chinks: 
see rimose.| Same as rimose. 
rim-planer (rim’pla’nér), ». A machine for 
dressing wheel-fellies, planing simultaneously 
one flat and one curved surface. 
rimple (rim’pl), v.; pret. and pp. rimpled, ppr. 
rimpling. [Also (now more commonly) rumple; 
ς ME. rimplen, ς AS. *hrimpelian (ef, hrym- 
pelle, arimple), wrinkle, freq. of *hrimpan, rim- 
pan (pp. gerumpen) = MD. D. rimpelen = MLG. 
rimpen, wrinkle, = OHG. hrimfan, rimphan, 
rimpfan, rimpfen, MHG. rimpfen, ruimphen, G. 
rimpfen, crook, bend, wrinkle; perhaps (assum- 
ing the Teut. root to be hramp) a nasalized 
form of γ hrap = Gr. κάρφειν, wrinkle; other- 
wise (assuming the initial h to be merely cas- 
ual), akin to Gr. ῥάμφος, a curved beak, ῥαμφή, a 
eurved sword.] 1. trans. To wrinkle; rumple. 
See rumple. 
A rympled vekke, ferre ronne in age. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4495. 
He was grete and longe, and blakke and rowe rympled. 
Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), ii. 168. 


No more by the banks of the streamlet we'll wander, 
And smile at the moon’s rimpled face on the wave. 
Burns, O’er the Mist-shrouded Cliffs. 


II, intrans. To wrinkle; ripple. 


As gilds the moon the rimpling of the brook. 
Crabbe, Parish Register (ed. 1807), i. 
rimple (rim’pl), n. [Also (now more common- 
ly) rumple; ς ME, rimple, rympyl, rimpel, ¢ AS. 
*hrimpele, hrympelle = MD. D. rimpel = MLG. 
rimpel (also rimpe), a wrinkle; from the verb. } 
A wrinkle; rumple. See rumple. 
rim-rock (rim’rok), ». In mining, parts still 
remaining of the edges of the channels which 
the old or Tertiary rivers wore away in the 
bed-rock, and within which the auriferous 
detritus was 
accumulated. 
[California. ] 
rim-saw 
(rim’s&),n. A 
saw the cut- 
ting part of 
which is an- 
nular and is 
mounted up- 
on a central 
circular disk. 
KE. Η. Knight. 
rim-stock 
(rim‘stok), ». 
A clog-alma- 
‘nace. .Cham- 
bers’s Encye. 
rimu (rim’5), 
π. [Maori.] 
Same asimou- 
we pine. 
Rimula (rim’i-li), n. [NL., < L. rimula, dim. 
of rima, a crack: see rime8.] In conch., a genus 
of fossil keyhole-limpets, or Fissurellidz. De- 
France, 1819. ‘ 
rimuliform (rim’i-li-férm), a. [< L. rimula, a 
little crack, + forma, form.] Shaped like a 
erack or fissure; specifically, in conch., resem - 
bling or related to the genus Rimula. 
rimulose (rim’i-lés), a. [< NL. *rimulosus, « 
L. rimula, a little crack: see Rimula.] In bot., 
full of small cracks or chinks: said chiefly of 
lichens and fungi. 
rimy}} (ri’mi), a. 
-yi.] Riming. 
Playing rhimy plays with scurvy heroes. 
Tom Brown, Works, III. 39. (Davies.) 
[< ME. *rimy, ς AS. hrimig, 
1, 





Rim-saw. } 
a, central disk upon which the cutting part ὁ is 
mounted, attached to the disk by rivets. 


[Usually rhymy; <¢ rimel + 


rimy? (ri’mi), a. - 
rimy, frosty, < hrim, rime, frost: see rime?2.] 
Covered with rime or hoar-frost. 
But now the clear bright Moon her zenith gains, 
And rimy without speck extend the plains. 
Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 
2. Frosty; cold. 


In little more than a month after that meeting on the 
hill— on a rimy morning in departing November — Adam 
and Dinah were married. George Eliot, Adam Bede, lv. 

rin! (rin), v.and π. An obsolete or Scotch va- 
riant of run1, 

rin? (rin), ». [Jap., = Chinese li, the thou- 
sandth part of a liang or ounce.] A Japanese 
bronze or brass coin, exactly similar in form to 


rin 


the Chinese cash, and equal in value to the 
thousandth part of a yen. See 1 and yen. 
rinabout (rin’a-bout), η. [Se. form of run- 
about, ς run1 + about.) One who runs about 
x through the country; a vagabond. [Seotch.] 
rind! (rind), ». [< ME. rind, rinde, ς AS. rind, 
rinde, bark of a tree, crust, = MD. rinde, the 
bark of a tree, D. rinde, oak-bark, tan, = MLG. 
rinde = OHG. rinta, rinda, MHG. rinte, rinde, G. 
rinde, rind, crust, crust of bread; prob. akin to 
AS. rand, E. rand, edge, border, and to AS. 
rima, EK. rim; border: see rand! and rim1.] 1. A 
thick and firm outer coat or covering, as of ani- 
mals, plants, fruits, cheeses, ete.; a thick skin 
or integument; specifically, in bot., same as cor- 
tex: applied to the outer layer or layers of a fun- 
gus-body, to the cortical layer (see cortical) of 
a lichen, as well as to the bark of trees. 
His shelde todasshed was with swerds and maces, 
In which men myghte many an arwe fynde, 


That thyrled hadde horn and nerf and rynde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 642. 
Whoso takithe from the tre the rinde and the levis, 
It wer better that he in his bed lay long. . 
Song of Roland, 152 (quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 308). 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 115. 
Leviathan... 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee. Milton, P. L.,i. 206. 
Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 
But yet my sap was stirr’d. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
2. The skin of a whale; whale-rind: a whalers’ 
term.—3}. Edge; border. 
Thane they roode by that ryver, that rynnyd so swythe, 
Thare the ryndez overrechez with realle bowghez. 
' Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 921. 


=§ 1. Peel, etc. See skin. 
rind! (rind), ο. t.  [ς rindl, n.; ef. AS. be-rin- 
dan, strip the rind off.] To take the rind from; 
bark; decorticate. | 
All persons were forbidden . . . to set fire to the woods 
of the country, or work detriment to them by ‘“‘rinding of 
the trees.” W. F. Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, i. 
rind?, η. See rynd. 
rinded (rin’ded), a. [<rind1 + -ed2.] Having a 
rind or outer coat: occurring chiefly in compo- 
sition with a descriptive adjective: as, smooth- 
rinded trees. | 
Summer herself should minister 


To thee, with fruitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers. Tennyson, Eleanore. 
The soft-rinded smoothening facile chalk, 
That yields your outline to the air’s embrace, 
Half-softened by a halo’s pearly gloom. 
Browning, Pippa Passes. 


rinderpest (rin’dér-pest), n. [< G. rinderpest 
(= D. rinder-pest), cattle-plague, < rinder, pl. of 
rind, horned cattle (= E, dial. rother, a horned 
beast: see rother2), + pest, plague (= E. pest): 
see pest.| An acute infectious disease of cat- 
tle, appearing occasionally among sheep, and 
communicable to other ruminants. In western 
Europe the disease has prevailed from time to time since 
the fourth century in extensive epizodtics. From itshome 
on the steppes of eastern Russia and central Asia it has 
been carried westward by the great migrations and later 
by the transportation of cattle. The losses in Europe have 
been enormous. Thus, in 1711-14 1,500,000 beeves are said 
to have perished, and in 1870-1 30,000 beeves in France 
alone. The infection (which is probably ultramicro- 
scopic in size [Koch]) may be transmitted directly by 
sick animals or indirectly by manure, or by persons and 
animals going from the sick to the well. It may be 
carried a short distance in the air. Its vitality is retained 
longest in the moist condition. The disease, after a pe- 
riod of incubation of from three to six days, begins with 
high temperature, rapid pulse, and cessation of milk-secre- 
tion. This latent period is followed by a congestion of all 
the visible mucous membranes, on which small erosions or 
ulcers subsequently develop. About 90 per cent. of all 
attacked die in from four to seven days after the appear- 
ance of the disease. If the animal survives, one attack 


confers a lasting immunity. 

rind-gall (rind’gal), π. A defect in timber 
eaused by a bruise in the bark which produces 
a callus upon the wood over which the later 
layers grow without consolidating. Laslett, 
Timber and Timber Trees. 

rind-grathing (rind’graf’ting), n. See graft- 
ing, 1. 

κ λλελω (rind’la/ér), ». Same as cortical 
layer (which see, under cortical). 

rindle (rin’dl), n. A dialectal form of rwnnel. 

rindmart (rind’mirt), n. [Also rhindmart, 
rynmart; possibly < G. rind, horned cattle 
(see rinderpest), + mart, said to be shortened 
< Martinmas, because such carcasses were 
deliverable then for rent orfeu-duty : see Mar- 
tinmas, mart8.| In Scots law, a word of ocea- 
sional occurrence in the reddendo of charters 


rine! (rin), n. 


rine?, v. t. 


rine? (rin), n. 
rine*t, 2. 
rinforzando (rin-fér-tsan’d6), a. 


rinforzato (rin-fér-tsii’t6), a. 
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in the north of Scotland, signifying any species 
of horned cattle given at Martinmas as part of 
the rent or feu-duty. Bell. 

[Also rhine, and in var. form 
rone, rune; ς ME. rune, ό AS. ryne, ® run, 
course, flow, watercourse, orbit, course of 
time (= OFries. rene, a flow (in comp. bldd- 
rene), = G. ronne, a channel, = Icel. ryne (in 
comp.), a flow, stream, = Goth. runs, a flow, 
flux), < rinnan, run: see runt, v., and ef. runt, 
n., in part identical with rine; cf. also runnel. ] 
A watercourse or ditch. [Prov. Eng.] 

This plain [Sedgemoor], intersected by ditches known 
as rhines, and in some parts rich in peat, is broken by iso- 
lated hills and lower ridges. Encye. Brit., XXII. 257. 
[< ME. rinen (pret. ran), also rynde, 
< AS. hrinan=OS. hrinan=OHG. hrinan, touch, 
etc., = Icel. hrina, cleave, hurt.] 1. Το touch. 
[Prov. Eng.]—2}+. To concern. Jamieson. 

A dialectal form of rind1. 


Same as rim?, 

[ς It. rinfor- 
zando, ppr. of rinforzare, strengthen, reinforce: 
see reinforce.] In music, with special or in- 
creased emphasis: usually applied to a single 
phrase or voice-part which is to be made spe- 
ia prominent. Abbreviated rinf., rf., and 
rfZ. 

[It., pp. of rin- 
forzare, strengthen: see rinforzando.| Same 


x as rinforzando. 
ring! (ring), n. 


[< ME. ring, ryng, also rink, 
rynk, < AS. hring = OS. hring = OF ries. hring, 
ring = Ὁ. ring = MLG. rink, LG. ring, rink = 
OHG. hring, ring, MHG. rine (ring-), G. ring = 
Ieel. hringy = Sw. Dan. ring (= Goth. *hriggs, 
not recorded), a ring, circle; ef. F. rang, a row, 
rank (see rank?), Β'. harangue = Sp. Pg. arenga 
= It. aringa, harangue, ete. (see harangue), < 
OHG.; = OSlav. krangi, circle, krangli, round, 
= Russ. krugi, a circle, round; supposed to be 
akin also to L. circus = Gr, κρίκος, κίρκος (see οἴγ- 
cus), Skt. chakra (for *kakra), a wheel, circle. 
Hence ult. rink?, rank*, range, arrange, de- 
range, harangue.| 1. A cireular body with a 
comparatively large central circular opening. 
Specifically —(a) A circular band of any material or size, 
or designed for any purpose; a circlet ; a hoop: as, a key- 
ring ; anapkin-ring ; an umbrella-ring; aring-bolt; aring- 
dial; especially, a circlet of gold or other material worn 


as an ornament upon the finger, in the ear, or upon some 
other part of the body. 


Ho ragt hym a riche rynk of red golde werkez, 

Wyth a starande ston, stondande alofte, 

That bere blusschande bemez as the brygt sunne. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1817. 


With this Ring I thee wed. 
Book of Common Prayer, Solemnization of Matrimony. 


Hangings fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble. Esther i. 6. 


There’s a French lord coming o’er the sea 
τὸ wed me wi’ a ring. 
Fair Janet (Child’s Ballads, II. 87). 
Hence—(6) A circular group; a circular disposition of 
persons or things. 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 162. 
Ranks wedg’d in ranks; of arms a steely ring 
Still grows, and spreads, and thickens round the king. 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 254. 
A cottage . . . perch’d upon the green hill top, but close 
Environ’d with a ring of branching elms. 
Cowper, Task, i, 2238. 
(c) One of the circular layers of wood acquired periodically 
by many growing trees. See annual ring, below. 


Huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In every bole, Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. In geom.: (a) The area or space between two 
concentric circles. (0) An απα]]ασπιαθίο sur- 
face; an anchor-ring.—8. A circle or circular 


line. Hence—(a) A circular course; a revolution; a cir- 
cuit. 
Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. 
hak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 165. 
(b) A limiting boundary; compass. 


But life, within a narrow ring 
Of giddy joys comprised. 
Cowper, On the Bill of Mortality for 1793. 


4. A constantly curving line; a helix. 


Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 131. 
Woodbine. . 


In spiral rings ascends the trunk, and lays 
Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 231. 


5. A circular or oval or even square area; an 


arena. (a) An area in which games or sports are per- 
formed. (0) The arena of a hippodrome or circus. 


ring 
‘‘Your father breaks horses, don’t he?” “If you please, 
sir, when they can get any to break, they do break horses 
in the ring, sir.” Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 
(c) The inclosure in which pugilists fight, usually a square 
area marked off by a rope and stakes. 


And being powerfully aided by Jenkin Vincent... 
with plenty of cold water, and a little vinegar applied ac- 
cording to the scientific method practised by the bottle- 
holders in a modern ring, the man began to raise himself. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ii. 
(d) The betting-arena on a race-course. (e) The space in 
which horses are exhibited or exercised at a cattle-show 
or market, or on a public promenade. 


One day, in the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope came in sight. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xix. 
6. A combination of persons for attaining 
such objects as the controlling of the market 
in stocks, or the price of a commodity, or the 
effecting of personal and selfish (especially 
corrupt) ends, as by the control of political or 
legislative agencies. 


A [political] Ring is, in its common form, a small num- 
ber of persons who get possession of an administrative ma- 
chine, and distribute the offices or other good things con- 
nected with it among a band of fellows, of greater or less 
dimensions, who agree to divide with them whatever they 
make. The Nation, XIII. 333. 


Those who in great cities form the committees and work 
the machine are persons whose chief aim in life is to make 
their living by office. . . . They cement their dominion by 
combination, each placing his influence at the disposal of 
the others, and settle all important measures in secret 
conclave. Such a combination is called a Ring. 

Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, II. 75. 


7. In thelanguage of produce-exchanges, a de- 
vice to simplify the settlement of contracts for 
delivery, where the same quantity of a com- 
modity is called for by several contracts, the 
buyer in one being the seller in another, the ob- 
ject of the ring being to fill all contracts by de- 
livery made by the first seller to the last buyer. 
T. Η. Dewey, Contracts, ete., p.66.—8. In arch.: 
(a) A list, cincture, or annulet round a column. 
(0) An archivolt, in its specific sense of the arch 
proper. 

They (old arches of stone or brick] differ from metal or 
wooden arches, inasmuch as the compressed arc of mate- 


rials called the ring is built of a number of separate pieces 
having little or no cohesion. Encyce. Brit., ΤΝ. 3065. 


9. An instrument formerly used for taking the 
sun’s altitude, ete., consisting of a ring, usually 
of brass, suspended by a swivel, with a hole in 
one side, through which a solar ray entering in- 
dicated the altitude upon the inner graduated 
concave surface. Compare ring-dial.—10. In 
angling, a» guide.—11. In απαί. and zodl., an 
annulus; any circular part or structure like a 
ring or hoop: as, a tracheal ring (one of the 
circular hoop-like cartilages of the windpipe) ; 
a somitie ring (an annular somite, as one of the 
segments of a worm); a ring of color.—12. 
In bot., same as annulus.—13. A commercial 
measure of staves, or wood prepared for casks, 
containing four shocks, or 240 pieces.— Abdom- 
inal ring. See abdominal.— Annual ring, in bot., one of 
the concentric layers of wood produced yearly in exoge- 
nous trunks. Such rings result from the more porous 
structure of the wood formed in spring as compared with 
the autumn growth, a difference attributed to less and 
greater tension of the bark at the two seasons. In the 
exogens of temperate regions, on account of the winter 
rest, these zones are strongly marked; in those of the 
tropics they are less obvious, but the same difference of 
structure exists in them with few if any exceptions, save 
in cases of individual peculiarity, In temperate climates 
a double ring is exceptionally produced in one season, 
owing {ο acessation and resumption of growth, caused, for 
example, by the stripping of the leaves. It is a question 
whether some, especially tropical, trees do not normally 
form semiannual rings corresponding to two growing sea- 
sons. Somewhat similar rings are formed, several in a sea- 
son, in such roots as the beet. These have no reference 
to seasons, but result, according to De Bary, from the suc- 
cessive formation of cambium-zo nes in the peripheral layer 
of parenchyma, Also annual layer or zone.—A ring! 
aring! Seea hall! ahall! under hall.— Arthritic ring, 
the zone of injected blood- vessels surrounding the cor- 
neal margin, seen in iritis.— Auriculoventricular ring, 
the margin of the auriculoventricular opening.—Ben- 
zene ring, a circular group of six carbon and six hydro- 
gen atoms which is regarded as representing the consti- 
tution of benzene, and by which its relations to its deriv- 
atives may be most conveniently expressed.— Bishop’s 
ring. See bishop.—Broadwell ring, a gas-check for 
use in heavy breech-loading guns, Invented by L. W. 
Broadwell. See gas-check and fermeture.— Bronchial 
rings, cartilaginous hoops in the walls of the bronchi, 
serving to distend those air-passages. They are often in- 
complete in a part (about half) of their circumference, 
in which case they are more precisely called bronchial 
half-rings. Such is the rule in birds.— Chinese rings, 
a set of seven rings used by prestigiators.— Ciliary 
ring, the inner circular part of the ciliary muscle.— 
Circumesophageal ring. See circwmesophageal.— 
Clearing ring, in angling, a ring or ring-shaped sinker 
used for clearing a foul hook. Such rings are of brass 
or iron, comparatively heavy, opening with a hinge to 
be put on the line, and having a cord attached to re- 
cover them. In case the hook gets fast, the ring is run 
down to dislodge it; or if a salmon or striped-bass sulks, . 








ring 


the ring is slid down on the line to his nose.— Colored 
rings, in optics. See Newton’s rings.—Columns or pil- 
lars of the abdominal ring. See column.—Cornice- 
ring. See cornice.—Crural ring. See crural.—Decad 
ring. See decad.— Diaphragmatic ring, a name given 
by Chaussier to the irregularly quadrilateral aperture by 
which the inferior vena cava passes through the diaphragm 
to the heart. Also called foramen quadratum. See cut 
under diaphragm.— Dicket ring. Same as decad ring.— 
Douglas ring, ἃ name given in Scotland and the north 
of England to aring decorated with a heart or hearts, or 
having a heart-shaped seal or stone: in allusion to the 
“bloody heart,” the bearing of the Douglas family. —Epis- 
copal ring. Same as bishop’s ring.—Esophageal, fairy, 
femoral ring. See the adjectives.—Fisherman’s ring. 
See jisherman.—Gemow ring. Same as gemel-ring.— 
Hernial ring, the constricted opening of a hernial sac. 


—Inguinalrings. Same as abdominal rings.—Investi- ying! (ring), v. 


ture ring. See investiture.—Linked ring, a ring com- 
posed of two or more hoops hinged or linked together 
in such a way that it shuts up as a solid ring or can be 
opened and the parts broken asunder.— Live, mandib- 
ular, medicinable, meteoric ring. See the adjectives. 
—Newton’s rings, a series of colored rings produced by 
pressing a convex lens of very long focus against a plane 
surface of glass. The rings are due to interference. (See 
interference, 5.) These rings, in the case of white light, 
show progressive changes of color, and the order follows 
that known as Newton’s scale of colors. Sir Isaac New- 
ton was the first to investigate them (whence the name). 
—Nobili’s rings, concentric colored rings formed on a 
flat surface about a pointed electrode by the electroly- 
sis of certain salts. Nobili used a solution of lead upon 
a sheet of polished metal, the cathode being a platinum 
wire.—Ocellary, ophthalmic, parheliacal rings. See 
the adjectives.— Open ring, a coupling-link which is left 
open on one side, the ends passing each other but not 
touching. It is used in agricultural machines. Also 
called cap-ring and open link.— Pixy ring. See pixzy.— 
Polarized rings. See interference jigures, under inter- 
ference, 5.—Reinforce-rings. See reinforce.— Ring- 
and-staff investiture. See ecclesiastical investiture, un- 
der investiture.— Ring course. See coursel.— Ring neb- 
ula. See nebula.— Ring of an anchor, that part of an 
anchor to which the cable is fastened.— of Venus 
in palmistry, a curved line running below the mounts of 
Apollo and Saturn. See mount1, 5.— settlement, in 
business transactions, a settlement made by means of a 
ring. See def. 7. 


Where it appears that several parties have contracts be- 
tween each other, corresponding in all respects (exceptas 
to price), and thata ring settlement can be made, the party 
finding said “ ring” shall notify all parties thereto, leaving 
with each a copy thereof, and get their acknowledgment, 
from which time the said ring shall be in force. 

~ New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 180. 


Rings of a , in gun., circles of metal, of which there 
are five kinds, namely the base-ring, reinforce-ring, trun- 
nion-ring, cornice-ring, and muzzle-ring: but these terms 
do not in general apply to modern ordnance.— Rings of 
the trachea. See tracheal rings, below.— Rosary ring. 
Same as decad ring.—Saturn’s ring. See Saturn.— 
Sclerotic ring of birds and various reptiles, the circlet 
of small bones which surround the cornea, embedded in 
the sclerotic coat of the eye. See cut under sclerotal, η. 
—Split ring, a metallic ring split spirally, on which 
keys or other objects required to be kept together may be 
suspended by passing part of them through the spiral, so 
that they hang loose on the ring.— 50. Martin’s , 
rings of copper or brass, in imitation of gold. They may 
have been so called because the makers or venders of 
them resided within the collegiate church of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Halliwell. 


I doubt whether all be gold that glistereth, sith saint 
Martins rings be but copper within, though they be gilt 
without, sayes the Goldsmith. 

Plaine Percevall, in Brand’s Pop. Antiq., II. 27, note. 


The ring, the prize-ring, pugilism and those connected 
with pugilism. 


The Ring was his chief delight, and a well-fought bat- 
tle between two accomplished bruisers caused his heart 
to leap with joy. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 73. 


To come on the ringt, to take one’s turn. 


Judge infernal Mynos, of Crete Kynge, 
Now cometh thy lotte! now comestow on the rynge! 
Nat oonly for thy sake writen ys this story. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1887, 


To ride, run, or tilt at the ring, an exercise much in 
vogue in the sixteenth century in Europe, and replacing to 
a certain extent the justs or tilts of armed knights one 
against another. It was for the nobility nearly what the 
quintain or similar games of tilting were for the people. 
A ring was suspended at a height, and the horsemen rode 
at it with a light spear with which they tried to carry it off. 


’Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 23. 


To take the mantle and ring. See mantle.— Tracheal 
rings, in anat. and zodl., the rings or hoops of cartilage 
(sometimes of bone) which are situated in the walls of 
the windpipe and serve to keep that air-passage perma- 
nently distended. Such rings are usually of hyaline car- 
tilage and very elastic, but may ossify more or less com- 
pletely. They are numerous, closely succeeding one an- 
other along the course of the trachea. They are frequent- 
ly incomplete in a part of their circumference, or other- 
wise irregular, when, like the corresponding bronchial 
rings, they are known as half-rings. In animals whose 
necks undergo notable lengthening and shortening in dif- 
ferent attitudes of the head, the rings provide for a cor- 
responding extension and contraction of the trachea, as 
notably in birds, whose tracheal rings are regularly bev- 
eled alternately on the right and left sides, so as to slide 
over one another when the windpipe is contracted in re- 
traction of the neck. (See cut under tracheal.) Tracheal 
rings are normally much alike in most of the length of the 
windpipe, but commonly undergo special modifications at 
each end of that tube (see cricoid, n., and cut under pes- 
sulus); less frequently several rings are enlarged and con- 
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solidated in a dilatation called the tympanum. Several or- 
dinary rings are shown in the cuts under laryna and mouth. 
—Tweed Ring, an association of corrupt politicians be- 
longing to the Tammany Society, which from about 1863 
to 1871 controlled nearly all the departments of adminis- 
tration in New York city, and plundered the city of many 
millions of dollars. ‘The principal leaders were William 
M. Tweed (commissioner of public works, chairman of the 
executive committee of Tammany Hall, and grand sachem 
of the Tammany Society), Connolly (comptroller of the 
city), and Sweeny (park commissioner). The ring was 
overthrown in 1871, and Tweed died in jail.— Vortex 
ring. See vortex.— Widow’s ring, aring assumed by one 
who vows perpetual widowhood, a custom followed in the 
fourteenth century and later. Compare widow’s mantle, 
under mantle. (See also cramp-ring, mourning-ring, posy- 


ring, thumb-ring.) 
[< ME. ringen, ς AS. hringian 
(also in comp. ymb-hringian, surround, encircle) 
= D. ringen, ring, wear a ring, = OHG. ge- 
hringen, MHG. ringen; cf. G. (um-)ringen, sur- 
round, = Icel. hringa = Sw. ringa = Dan. ringe, 
furnish with a ring; from the noun: see ringl, 
π.] 1. trans. 1. To be round about in the form 
of a circle; form a ring about; encircle; en- 
compass; gird. 
Lord Talbot, 
. ΤΠ about with bold adversity, 
Cries out for noble York and Somerset. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 4. 14. 


We are left as scorpions ringed with fire. 
helley, The Cenci, ii. 2. 
2. Totake a position around; surround; hence, 
to hem in; specifically, in Australia, to keep 
(cattle) together, by riding around them in a 
circle. 
My followers ring him round; 
He sits unarm’d. Tennyson, Geraint. 


11] tell you what, West, you'll have to ring them — pass 
the word for all hands to follow one another in a circle at 
a little distance apart. 

4. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, IT. 126. 


3. In the manége, to exercise by causing to run 
round in a ring while being held by a long rein; 
lunge. 

She caught a glimpse, through the glass door opening 
on the park, of the General, and a fine horse they were 
ringing, and she hurried out, Miss Edgeworth, Helen, vi. 
4. To provide with a ring or rings; mark or 
decorate with rings; especially, to fit with a me- 
tallic ring, as the finger, or as an animal or its 
nose; also, to furnish with rings, or attach rings 
to, for the line to run in, as an anglers’ rod. 

On alle hure fyue fyngres rycheliche yrynged, 
And ther-on rede rubies and other riche stones. 
Piers Plowman (C), iii. 12. 


Ring these fingers with thy household worms. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 4. 31. 
5. To wed with a marriage-ring. [Rare.] 


I was born of a true man and a ring’d wife. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 1. 


6. In hort., to cut out a ring of bark from, as 
from a branch or root, in order to obstruct the 
return of the sap and oblige it to accumulate 
above the part operated on. 
One of the expedients for inducing a state of fruitful- 
ness in trees is the ringing of the branches or stem. 
Encyc. Brit., XII. 244. 
Gaunt trunks of trees, which had been rung [erro- 
neously used for ringed| and allowed to die slowly, stood 
like white skeletons waiting to be felled and burned. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, The Head Station, p. 2. 
To Hg Fp hace to throw it so that it encircles the pin. 
—Z0 


up cattle. See def. 2.—To ring up the an- 
chor, to pull the ring of an anchor close up to the cathead. 


IT, intrans. 1. To form a ring. 
The rest which round about you ring, 
Faire Lords and Ladies which about you dwell. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI., Int., st. 7. 
2. To move in rings or in aconstantly curving 
course. 
A bird is said to ring when it rises spirally in the air. 
neyc. Brit., 1X. 7. 


Ting? (ring), v.; pret. rang (sometimes rung), 


pp. rung, ppr. ringing. [< ME. ringen, ryngen 
(pret. ringde, pl. ringden, ringeden; also (by con- 
formity with sang, sung, etc.) pret. rang, rong, 
pl. rungen, rongen, ronge, pp. rungen, i-rungen, 
i-runge), < AS. hringan (weak verb, pret. hring- 
de), clash, ring, = MD. ringhen, D. ringen = 
Ieel. hringja = Sw. ringa = Dan. ringe, ring; 
ef. Icel. hrang, a din, Dan rangle, rattle; prob. 
orig. imitative, or later considered so; perhaps 
akin to L. clangere, sound, clang: see clang, 
clank, and ef. clink, ting], tink, tinkle, ete.] I, 
trans. 1. To cause (a bell or other sonorous 
body, usually metallic) to sound, particularly 


by striking. In the United States ring and toll are 

sometimes distinguished, the former being applied to 

swinging a bell so as to throw the clapper against it, and 

i ag to striking it while at rest with a hammer. 
ee toll, 


Religiouse reuerencede hym and rongen here belles. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 59. 


ring 
The statue of Mars bigan his hauberke rynge. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1578, 
Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells ; 
King John, your king and England’s, doth approach. 
Shak., K, John, ii. 1. 312. 
Whene’er the old exchange of profit rings 
Her silver saints’ bell of uncertain gains, 
My merchant-soul can stretch both legs and wings. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 3. 
“‘Give no credit !”—these were some of his golden 
maxims,— ‘‘Never take paper-money! Look well to 
your change! Ring the silver on the four-pound weight!” 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 


2. To produce by or as by ringing, as a sound 
or peal, 
Ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, 
Shak., Macbeth, fii. 2. 48. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 114. 
3. To announce or celebrate by ringing; usher 
with ringing, as of bells; hence, to proclaim or 
introduce musically: often followed by in or 
out, 
He hade morthired this mylde be myddaye war rongene, 
With-owttyne mercy. Morte Arthure (E. E. I. 8.), 1. 976. 
No mournful bell shall ving her burial. 
hak., Tit. And., 7. 3. 197. 
The same considerations, supported by religious mo- 
tives, caused the strict prohibition of work on ολ νὰ ἐν 
and festivals, and ‘‘on Saturday, or the eve of a double 
feast, after noon has been rung.” 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. cxxxi. 
Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxviii. 
Hear the mellow wedding-belle— ... 
How they ring out their delight | 
Poe, The Bells. 


4. To utter sonorously; repeat often, loudly, 
or earnestly; sound: as, to ring one’s praises. 


I would ring him such a lesson. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 1. 
To ring bells backward. See backward.—To ring 
changes or the changes on, Seechange.— To ring in. 
(a) To usher in by ringing. 3 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvi. 
Hence—(8) (also to ring into). To introduce or bring in 
or into. ([Slang.] 
They want to ring me into it [the performance of Bul- 
wer’s “Money ”], but I do not see anything in it I can do. 
Lester Wallack, Memories (Scribner’s Mag., IV. 723). 
To ring the change, to swindle in the changing of money 
by a complicated system of changing and rechanging, in 
order to produce confusion and deception.— To a he 
changes. See change.—To ring the hallowed bell. 
See belll.—- To ring up, to summon or rouse by the ring- 
ing of a bell: as, to ring up a person at the telephone; 
to ring up a doctor in the middle of the night. [Όομοα.] 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To give forth a musical, reso- 
nant, and metallic sound; resound, as a bell or 
other sonorous body when set in sudden vibra- 
tion by a blow or otherwise: as, the anvil rang. 


in armour ryngis or clattirs horribly. 

6. Douglas, in Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
((E. E. T. Β.), p. 112, Gloss. 
Now ryngen trompes loude and clarioun. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1742. 

Duke. Who call’d here of late? 

Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 78. 
And the ancient Rhyme rang strange, with its passion and 
its change, 
Here where all done lay undone. 
Mrs. Browning, Rhyme of the Duchess May. 
The silken gauntlet that is thrown 
In such a quarrel rings like steel. 
Whittier, To Friends under Arrest for Treason against the 
[Slave Power. 
2. To rimg a bell; especially, to give a signal 
with a bell: as, to »ing for a servant or a mes- 
senger. 

Bull. A cough, sir, which Τ caught with ringing in the 

king’s affairs upon his coronation-day, sir... . 


Fal. I will take such order that thy friends shall ring 
for thee. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 198, 


We... shallhave noneed of Mr. Bowls’s kind services. 

Mr, Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want you. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 

3. To sound loudly and clearly, like the tone 

of a bell; be distinctly audible: as, the music 
still rings in our ears. 


Thene herde he of that hyge hil... a wonder breme 


noyse,... 
What! hit wharred, & wheitte, as water at a mulne, 
What! hit rusched, & ronge, rawthe to here. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9204. 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears. 
hak., Β. and J., ii. 3. 74. 
Ere the sound of an axe in the forest had rung. 
Whittier, The Merrimack 
4. To resound; reverberate; echo. 


The silver roof of the Olympian palace rung again with 
applause of the fact. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


Ting 


Ten thousand harps. . . tuned 
Angelic harmonies; the earth, the air,. . . 
The heavens, and all the constellations rung. 
ilton, P. L., vii. 562. 
5. To have the sensation of a continued hum- 
ming or buzzing sound: as, to make one’s head 
ring. 
My ears still ring with noise; I’m vext to death, 
Tongue-killed, and have not yet recovered breath. 
den, Aurengzebe, ii. 1. 
With both his ears 
Ringing with clink of mail and clash of spears, 
The messenger went forth upon his way. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 287. 


6. To exercise or follow the art of bell-ringing. 
—'7. To be filled with report or talk: as, the 
whole town rings with his fame. 


What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
Milton, Sonnets, xvii. 
. all our country rings of him. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, Ρ. 228. 
8. To be widely heard of or known; be cele- 
brated. 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings, 

Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 

Muton, Sonnets, x. 
To ring backward, in bell-ringing, to sound a peal or 
change in an order the reverse of the usual one: formerly 
used as an alarm-signal. 

It generally concerneth all, and particularly behooveth 
every one to look about him when he heareth the bells 
ringing backward, and seeth the fire running forward. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
To ring down, to conclude; end at once: a theatrical 
phrase, alluding to the custom of ringing a bell to give 
notice for the fall of the curtain. 

It is time to ring down on these remarks. Dickens. 
To ring in (theat.), to signal the conductor to begin the 
overture.— To ring off, to signal the close of a commu- 
nication by telephone. [Colloqg.]}—To ring up (theat.), to 
give the signal for raising the curtain. 

ring? (ring), ”. [< ring, v.] 1. The sound of 
a bell or other sonorous body, usually metallic; 
the sound produced by striking metal; a clang; 
a peal, 


Hear of him!.. 


In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 208. 
Good were the days of yore, when men were tried 
By ring of shields, as now = ttf of words. 
owell, Voyage to Vinland. 
2. Any loud sound, or the sounds of numerous 
voices; sound continued, repeated, or rever- 
berated. 

The King, full of confidence and assurance, as a Prince 
that had beene victorious in Battaile, and had prevailed 
with his Parliament in all that he desired, and had the 
Ring of Acclamations fresh in his eares, thought the rest 
of his Raigne should be but Play. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 17. 
8, Characteristic sound. 

Finally, the inspiration of all three has a literary source ; 
for, while two professedly revive the practice of ancient 
masters, the third, though dealing with contemporary in- 
terests, expresses himself in a borrowed style, which gives 
his verse all the ring of ancient rhetoric. 

Quarterly Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 


Washington’s letter of “homage to his Catholic majesty” 
for this “ gift of jackasses,” sent through the Prime Min- 
ister of Spain in 1785, has a diverting ring. 

The Century, XX XVII. 839. 
4. Aset of bells tuned to each other; a chime, 
peal, or carillon. 

I am like a famous cathedral with two ring of bells, a 
sweet chime on both sides. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, ii. 1. 

Here is also a very fine ring of six bells, and they mighty 
tuneable. Pepys, Diary, III. 462. 


Cracked in or within the ring, cracked in sound; fail- 
ing of the true ring, as money when tested by striking 
against something else; hence, in general, flawed; marred 
by defects. 


Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be 
not cracked within the ring. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 448. 
ring-armature (ring’iir’ma-tir), nm. An arma- 
ture in which the coils of wire are wound round 
a ring. The Gramme armature is the best- 
known type of this form. 
ring-armor (ring’ir’mor),n. (a) Sameas ring- 
mail. (b) Armor made by sewing rings of met- 
al on a background of leather or cloth. See 
cut in next column. 
ring-banded (ring’ban’ded), a. Encireled or 
ringed with a band of color.— Ring-banded sol- 


dier-bug. See Perilius, 
ring-bark (ring’birk), ο. t. To girdle, as a 
tree. 


ring-barker (ring’biir’kér), n. One who barks 
trees circularly about the trunk, in order to 
ohn .» “kin h 
-barking (ring’bir’king), n. The practice 
of barking trees in rings about the trunk, in 
order to kill them. 





Ring-armor. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s “* Dict. du Mobilier frangais.’’) 


ringbill (ring’bil), ». The ring-necked scaup 
or duck, Fulix collaris or Fuligula rufitorques ; 
the moonbill. G. Trumbull; J. J. Audubon. 
[Illinois and Kentucky. ] 

ring-billed (ring’bild),a. Having the bill ringed 
with color: as, the ring-billed gull (which see, 
under gull2), 

ring-bird (ring’bérd),. Same as ring-bunting. 

ring-bit (ring’bit), n. In harness, a bit with 
a ring-check, which may be either loose or 


fixed. 
ring-blackbird (ring’blak’bérd), π. The ring- 
ouzel, Merula torquata. See cut under ouzel. 
ring-bolt (ring’bdlt), n. [= D. ring-bout = G. 
ring-bolzen = Dan. ringebolt = Sw. ring-bult; as 
ring! + bolti.} A metallic bolt with an eye 
through which passes a ring. 
ring-bone (ring’bon), n. [< Dan. ring-ben, ring- 
bone; ef. AS. hring-ban, a circular bone; as ring} 
+ bonel.] 1. In farriery, a bony callus or ex- 
ostosis, the result of inflammation, on one or 
both pastern-bones of a horse, which some- 
times extends to the interphalangeal joints and 
causes immobility and lameness.—2, The dis- 
ease or disordered condition in horses which is 
caused by ring-bone: as, a horse affected by 
ring-bone and spavin. 
Heaves, curb, spavin, sidebone, and ringbone are the 
most ordinary ailments in horses, 
4. B. Allen, in Amer. Agriculturist, 1886. 
ring-boot (ring’ bit), n. A ring of caoutchoue 
placed on the fetlock of a horse to cause him {ο 
travel wider, and thus prevent interfering. 
ο ων (ring’broch), n. A brooch the 
body of which consists of a bar bent to a ring 


form, but not joined. The ends terminate in a ball, 
or globular or acorn-shaped ornament; and the pin or 
acus is secured to the curved bar by being bent round it, 
but moving freely upon it. This form of brooch was com- 
mon among the northern nations of Europe in the early 


middle ages. 
ring-bunting (ring’bun’ting), ». The reed- 


bunting, Emberiza scheniclus: so called from 


its collar. Also ring-bird, ring-fowl. [Loeal, 
British. ] 
ring-bush (ring’bush),». Asocket having anti- 


friction rings or rolls on its interior perimeter, 
as in some forms of rope-block. #. Η. Knight. 

ring-canal (ring’ka-nal’), n. 1. The circular 
peripheral enteric cavity of eelenterates, open- 
ing upon the exterior and continued by pro- 
cesses into the radiated parts of the animal; an 
annular enterocele. 

The peripheral portion of the lumen of the original en- 
teric cavity forms the ring-canal, which runs all round the 
margin of the disc, and is continued into the hollow ten- 
tacles. Encyc. Brit., XII. 550. 
2. A circular canal of the water-vascular sys- 
tem of an echinoderm. 

The only trace of the water-system is to be foundin the 
ring-canal round the gullet. Stand. Nat. Hist., 1. 176. 

ring-carrier (ring’kar’i-ér),». A go-between; 
one who transacts business between parties. 

Wid. Marry, hang you! 

Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier! 

Shak , All’s Well, iii. 5. 95. 
ring-chuck (ring’chuk), ». A chuck or append- 
aes to a lathe with a brass ring fitted over the 
end. 
ring-cross (ring’krés), ». <A figure represent- 
ing a Greek cross in a circle, incised or carved 
in relief on many works of prehistorie¢ art: the 
figure is thought to indicate the sun and also 
the active or masculine principle in creation. 
Worsaa, S, K. Handbook, Danish Arts, p. 33. 





ring-dotterel (ring’dot’ér-el), n. 


ring-dove (ring’duv), n. 


ring-dropper (ring’drop’ér), n. 


ringed 


ring-dial (ring’di’al),. A kind of portable sun- 
dial, consisting of a metal ring, broad in propor- 
tion to its diameter, anu 
having slits in the direc- 
tion of its circumference, 
which can be partially 
closed or covered by a 
sliding appliance on the 
outside of the ring. There 
are divisions on the outside 
denoting the months of the 
year, and figures on the inside 
denoting the hour of the day. 
By partly closing the slit, so 
as to let the rays of the sun 
pass through that part of it be- 
longing to the current month 
(as in the direction ad in the cut), the hour of the day is a 
proximately denoted by the point where the beam of light 
strikes the inside of the ring. 


ring-dog (ring’dog), n. Aniron implement for 
hauling timber, made by connecting two com- 
mon dogs by means of a ring through the eyes. 
When united with cordage they form a sling- 
dog. See cut under dog. 





Ring-dial, 17th century. 


The ringed 
plover, Agialites hiaticula. Also called sea-dot- 
terel, ringlestone, sea- or sand-lark, and by many 
other names. See ring-plover, and cut under 
Atgialites. 

[= Dan. ringdue = 
Sw. ringdufva; as ring1 + dovel. Cf. equiv. D. 
ringel-duif = G. ringeltaube (< G. ringel, dim. of 
ring, a circle, + taube = E. ἄουεὶ).] 1. The 
ringed dove, wood-pigeon, or cushat, Columba 
palumbus, a common European bird, distin- 
guished by this name from the stock-dove (C. 
cenas) and rock-dove (6. livia), the only other 
British members of this genus. It is about 17 
inches long and 30 inches in extent of wings. The plu- 
mage of the upper parts is grayish-blue, tinged with brown 
on the wings and scapulars; the back and sides of the neck 
are bright-green and purplish-red, with two cream-colored 
patches; the fore-neck and breast are reddish-purple ; 
there is a white patch on the wing, including four outer 
secondary coverts; the bill is partly red; the iris is yel- 
low; and the feet are carmine. The ring-dove subsists on 
grains, acorns, ivy-berries, and other wild fruits, and lays 
two white eggs on a nest which may be described as a plat- 


form of sticks so loosely put together that often the eggs 
may be seen through it. ‘ 


2. A small dove, Turtur risorius, now known 
only in confinement, having the general plu- 
mage of a pale dull creamy color, with a black 
half-ring around the nape of the neck. 

One who prac- 
tises ring-dropping. 

Some ring-droppers write out an account and make a 
little parcel of jewellery, and when they pick out their 
man they say, ‘‘If you please, sir, will you read this for 
me and tell me what I shall do with these things, as I’ve 
just found them?” 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 389. 


ring-dropping (ring’drop’ing), . <A trick prae- 


tised upon simple people by rogues in various 
ways. One mode is deseribed in the quota- 
tion. 

In ring-dropping we pretend to have found a ring, and 
ask some simple-looking fellow if it’s good gold, as it’s 
only just picked up. Sometimes it is immediately pro- 
nounced gold: ‘‘ Well, it’s no use to me,” we'll say, ‘‘ will 
you buy it?” Often they are foolish enough to buy, and 
. . . they give you only a shilling or two for an article 
which if really gold would be worth eight or ten. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 351. 


ringe (rinj), x. [Supposed to be used for *rinse, 


« rinse, v.) A whisk made of heath.—Ringe- 
heather, the heath-plant, Erica Tetraliz, used in making 
ringes. Jamieson. 


ringed (ringd), p.a. [< ME. ringed, «ΑΒ. hringed, 


furnished with or formed of rings, pp. of hrin- 
gian, encirele, surround: see ringl.] 1. Sur- 
rounded with or as with a ring; having a ring 
or rings; encircled. 

He cautiously felt the weight of the ringed and polished 
rod. The Century, XX XI. 31. 
2. In bot., surrounded by elevated or depressed 
circular lines or bands, as the roots or stems 
of some plants.—38. In zodl.: (a) Annular; cir- 
cular; formed into or shaped like aring. (b) 
Having an annulus; annulated; marked with 
a ring or with rings; collared: as, a ringed 
poner the ringed dove; the ringed snake. (c) 

omposed of rings; annulose, annulate, or an- 
nuloid; formed of a series of annulations: as, 
the ringed type of structure; a ringed worm.— 
Ringed animals, the Annulosa.—Ringed guard, a 
modification of the cup-guard cr shell-guard, in which the 
ricasso is nearly covered by a series of rings of steel form- 
ing a deep hollow cup, its mouth toward the grip of the 
hilt. A common modification of this is where a steel bar, 
forming a continuous helix, replaces the rings.— Ringed 
guillemot. See guillemot.-_-Ringed plover. See ring- 
plover.— Ringed seal, the fetid seal, or fiord-seal, Pa- 
gomys hismda. See cutunder Pagomys.— Ringed snake, 
See snake.— Ringed worms, the annelids or Annelida, 


ringed-arm 


ringed-arm (ringd’iirm), n. One of the Colo- 
brachia: 

ringed-carpet (ringd’kir’pet), n. A British 
geometrid moth, Boarmia cincturia. 

ringent (rin’jent), a. [= F. ringent, ς L. rin- 
gen(t-)s, ppr. of ringi, gape open-mouthed. Cf. 
rictus, rima, rimel,] 1. In bot., gaping: noting 
a bilabiate corolla with the lips widely spread 
and the throat open, as in the dead-nettle, 
Lamium.—2. In zool., gaping irregularly, as 
apy of some zoéphytes and the valves of some 
shells. 

Finger! (ring’ér),n. [< ring] + -erl.] In quoits, 
a throw by which the quoit is cast so as to en- 
circle the pin. 

Each player attempts to make his quoit pitch on the 
hob or pin so that the head of the latter passes through 
the circular opening in the center of the missile. Sucha 


success is termed a ringer, and two is scored. 
Eneyce. Brit., XX. 189. 


Tinger? (ring’ér),n. [< ring? +-erl.] 1. One 
who rings; specifically, a bell-ringer. 
The ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers a 
crown. Tennyson, The Grandmother. 
2. Any apparatus for ringing chimes, or a bell 
of any kind. 

A novel feature of this bell is that the ringer and gongs 
are inside of the case. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XV. xvi. 3. 
3. In mining, a crowbar. 

ring-fallert (ring’fa’léer), n. 
dropper. Nares. 

ring-fenee (ring’fens),n. A fence continuous- 
ly encircling an estate or some considerable ex- 
tent of ground; hence, any bounding or inclos- 
ing line; a limit or pale. 

In that Augustan era we descry a clear belt of cultiva- 


tion, .. . running in a ring-fence about the Mediterra- 
nean. De Quincey, Roman Meals. (Davies.) 


The union of the two estates, Tipton and Freshitt, lying 
charmingly within a ring-fence, was a prospect that flat- 
tered him for his son and heir. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxxiv. 

ring-finger (ring’fing’gér), m. [ς AS. hring- 
Singer = D. ring-vinger = G. Dan. Sw. ring-fin- 
ger; asring! + finger.] The third finger of the 
left hand, on which the marriage-ring is placed; 
in anat., the third finger of either hand, tech- 
nically called the annularis.. 

ring-fish (ring’ fish), ». A kind of cobia, 
Rachycentron pondicerrianum, not very different 
from R.canadus. See cobia. [New South Wales. ] 

ring-footed (ring’fut’ed), a. Having ringed 
or annulated feet: as, the ring-footed gnat, Cu- 
lex annulatus, of Europe. 

ring-formed (ring’férmd), a. [= Dan. ring- 
formet; as ring! + form + -ed2.] Shaped like 
a ring; annular; circular. 

ring-fowl (ring’foul),». Same as ring-bunting. 

ring-frame (ring’fram), ». Any one of a class 
of spinning-machines with vertical spindles, 
now extensively used, in which the winding of 
each thread is governed by passing through the 
eye of a small steel loop called a traveler, one 
of which revolves around each spindle in an 
annular way called the ring. These rings are sup- 
ported by a horizontal bar, which moves up and down in 
such manner as to give a shape to the cop on the spindle 
that adapts it for useinashuttle. Alsocalled ring-throstle, 
ring-throstle frame, ring-and-traveler spinner, and ring- 
spinner. 

ring-gage (ring’gaj), ». 1. A measure, con- 
sisting of a ring of fixed size, used for measur- 
ing spherical objects, and also for the separat- 
ing or classifying of objects of irregular form. 


Thus, oysters have been sorted by two or three rings of 
different sizes through which they are allowed to drop. 


2. A piece of wood, ivory, or the like, general- 
ly conical in form, but usually having minute 
steps or offsets: it is used for measuring finger- 
rings, a number being affixed to every offset. 

ring-handle (ring’han’dl), n. A handle, as of 
ajar or other vessel, formed by a ring, espe- 
cially a free ring hanging loose in a socket or 
eyelet attached to the body of the vessel. 

ring-head (ring’hed), n. An instrument used 
for stretching woolen cloth. 

ring-hedge (ring’hej), π. Same as ring-fence. 

Lo, how Apollo’s Pegasses prepare 


To rend the ring-hedge of our Horizon. 
Davies, Summa Totalis, p. 11. (Davies.) 


Ringicula (rin-jik’a-li), πα. [NL., irreg., with 
dim. suffix, ς L. ringi, gape: see ringent.] A 
genus of tectibranchiates with a narrow ringent 
mouth, typical of the family Ringiculide. 

Ringiculide (rin-ji-ki’li-dé), ». pl. [NIL., < 
Ringicula + -idz.] A family of teetibranchi- 
ate gastropods, typified by the genus Ringicula. 


The animal has a reflected cephalic disk developed back- 
ward in a siphon-like manner, and teeth in few series. The 


Same as ring- 
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shell is ventricose with a narrow ringent aperture. 
species live in warm seas. 


ringing! (ring’ing), ». [Verbal n. of ring], v.] 
1. Decoration by means of rings or circlets; 
rings collectively. 

The ringing on the arms, which the natives call brace- 
ets. H. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 203. 
2. In hort., the operation of cutting out a circle 
of bark. See ring}, v. t., 6. 

ringing? (ring’ing),». [< ME. ringinge ; verbal 
n. of ring?, v.] 1. The act of sounding or of 
causing to sound, as sonorous metallic bodies; 
the art or act of making music with bells. 

The Talipois euery Monday arise early, and by the ring- 
ing of a Bason call together the people to their Sermons. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 470. 
2. A ringing sound; the hearing of a sound 
as of ringing.— Ringing in (or of) the ears, ringing 
sounds not caused by external vibrations; tinnitus aurium. 
Thou shalt hear the ‘‘ Never, never,” whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine 
ears. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
ringing? (ring’ing), p.a. Having or giving the 
sound of a bell or other resonant metallic body ; 
resounding: as, a ringing voice; ringing cheers. 
Aungelles with instrumentes of organes & pypes, 
& rial ryngande rotes [lyres] & the reken fythel, .. . 
Aboutte my lady watg lent. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1082. 
ringing-engine (ring’ing-en’jin),». A simple 
form of pile-driver in which the weight is raised 
between timber guides by a rope manned by a 
angofmen. KE. H. Knight. 

ringingly (ring’ing-li), adv. With a ringing 
sound; resonantly, like the sound of a bell. 

ringing-out (ring’ing-out’), π. In the language 
of produce-exchanges, the settlement of a num- 
ber of contracts which call for the delivery of 
the same quantity of a commodity, the buyer 
in one being the seller in another, and the op- 
eration consisting in bringing the seller in the 
first contract and the buyer in the last toge- 
ther and dropping the intermediate parties. 
T. Η. Dewey, Contracts, ete. 

ring-joint (ring’joint),. 1. A joint formed by 
means of circular flanges. 

From these reservoirs start the distributing mains, all 
of which are of cast iron with ring joints. 
Scr. Amer., N. 8., LV. 163. 
2. Inentom., a very short, disk-like joint; spe- 
cifically, such a joint in the geniculate antenns 
of certain small Hymenoptera, between the pedi- 
cel or third joint and the flagellum. 
ring-keeper (ring’ké’pér), n. A small thin 
piece of brass or copper that holds a ring or 
zuide to an anglers’ rod. Norris. 

ringle (ring’l), π. [= MD. *ringhel = MLG. 
ringel (in comp.), a ring, ringele, a sunflower, 
= G. ringel, a ring; dim. of ring1.] A little 
ring. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 

Some clogge, cheine, collers of iron, ringle, or manacle. 
Harl. MS., quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 117. 
ringle (ring’1),v. ¢. [= MD. ringhelen ; < ringle; 
fromthenoun.] Toring; fit with a ring, asthe 
snout of a hog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
From rooting of pasture, ring hog ye had need, 
Which being well ringled, the better do feed. 
Though young with their elders will lightly keep best, 


Yet spare not to ringle both great and the rest. 
Tusser, September’s Husbandry, st. 29. 


As a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controlled, but breaks the reins, 
Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his hoves 
Checks the submissive ground. 
Marlowe, Hero and Leander, ii. 143. 
ringleader (ring’16’dér), n. [< ring] + leader1.] 
1+. One who leads a ring, as of dancers; one 
who opens a ball. ' 
Upon such grounds it may be reasonable to allow St. 
Peter a primacy of order; such a one as the ringleader 
hath in a dance. Barrow, Works, VII. 70. 
Hence— 2. The leader or chief in any enter- 
prise; particularly, one who leads and incites 
others to the violation of the law or the recog- 
nized rules of society: as, the ringleader in a 
riot or a mutiny. 
Lady Eleanor, the protector’s wife, 


The ringleader and head of all this rout. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 170, 


We have found this man a pestilent fellow, ... anda 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. Acts xxiv. 5. 
ringless (ring’les), a. [< ring] + -less.] Hav- 
ing or wearing no ring: as, a ringless finger. 
ringlestone (ring’|]-ston), ». Same as ring-dot- 
terel. Sir T. Browne. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
ringlet (ring’let), π. [< ringl + -let.] 1. A 
circle, in a poetical or unusual sense; a ring 
other than a finger-ring: used loosely. 


The 


ring-ouzel 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
hak., Μ. Ν. D., ii. 1. 86. 
Who first Ulysses’ wond’rous bow shall bend, 
And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet arrow send, 
Him will I follow. Pope, Odyssey, xxi. 76. 
2. A curl of hair; usually, a long and spirally 
eurled lock, as distinguished from one of the 
small naturally curled locks of short hair. 


She... 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disshevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton, P. L., iv. 306. 


No longer shall thy comely Tresses break 
In flowing Ringlets on thy snowy Neck. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
3. An English collectors’ name for certain sa- 
tyrid butterflies: thus, Epinephele hyperanthus 
is the ringlet, and Caenonympha tiphon is the 
small ringlet. 
ringleted (ring’let-ed), a. [< ringlet + -ed2.] 
1. Adorned with ringlets; wearing the hair in 
ringlets. 
Thither at their will they haled the yellow-ringleted 
Britoness, Tennyson, Boadicea. 
2. Curled; worn in ringlets or curls. 


A full-blown, very plump damsel, fair as waxwork, with 
handsome and regular features, languishing blue eyes, and 
ringleted yellow hair. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxi. 


ring-lock (ring’lok), ». A form of letter- or 
puzzle-lock which has several movable rings 


surrounding the bolt. The grooves of these rings 
must be brought into a straight line with one another 
before the bolt can be passed through them. 


ring-locket (ring’lok’et), n. A locket, as of a 
sword-secabbard, which has a loose ring through 
which the hook of the sword-belt can be passed. 

ring-mail (ring’mal), απ. [< ring! + maill.] 
(a) Chain-mail. (0) In some writers, mail hav- 
ing unusually large links or rings: in attempt- 
ed Saerippeige of different styles of chain- 
mail, 

Ring-mail differs from chain-mail in the rings of the 


latter being interlaced with each other, and strongly fas- 
tened with rivets. Fairholt. 


ring-mallet (ring’mal’et),”. A mallet the head 
of which is strengthened by means of rings 
driven on it. 
ring-man (ring’man), ». [ς ME. rynge man, 
the ring-finger; < ring! + man.] 1}. The third 
finger of the hand; the ring-finger. 
And when a man shooteth, the might of his shoot lieth 
on the foremost finger 2rd on the ringman ; for the mid- 
dle finger, which is the strcngest, like a lubber, starteth 
back, and beareth no weight of the string in 4 manner at 
all. | Ascham, Yoxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 101. 


2. One interested in snatters connected with 
the ring—that 1s, with prize-fighting; a sport- 
ing or betting man. 


No ringmen to force the betting and deafen you with 
their blatant proffers. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, ix. 


ring-master (ring’mas’tér), π. One who has 
charge of the performances in a cireus-ring. 

ring-money (ring’mun’i),”. 1. Rudely formed 
rings and ring-shaped or pen- 
annular bodies of bronze and 
other materials found among 
the remains of ancient peo- 
ples of Europe, and generally 
thought to fave been used, 
at least in some cases, as 
money.—2. In modern times, 
same as manillal. 

ring-mule (ring’mial), ». An 





Gaulish Ring-money, 
gold.—British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


x occasional name for the ring-frame, 


ringneck (ring’nek), π. 1. One of several 
kinds of ring-plovers. Inthe United States the name 
is chiefly given to 4gialites semipalmatus, the semipal- 
mated plover; also to 4. melodus, the piping-plover. See 
Aigialites, and cut under piping-plover. 
2. The ring-necked duck or bastard broad- 
bill, Fuligula rufitorques, having a reddish ring 
around the black neck in the male. 

ring-necked (ring’nekt), a. Having a ring of 
color around the neck; collared; torquate.— 
Ring-necked loon, pheasant. See the nouns. 

ring-net (ring’net), n. [< ring + net]. Cf. AS. 
hringnet, ‘a net of rings,’ coat of mail.] A net 
whose mouth is stretched upon a hoop or ring, 
as the ordinary butterfly-net used by entomolo- 
gists. Such a ring-net consists of leno, muslin, or other 
very light fabric, stretched upon a hoop of wood or metal 
attached toa short wooden handle, and is made baggy ra- 
ther than pointed, that the insects may not get jammed. 


ring-ouzel (ring’6’zl),. A bird of the thrush 
kind, Turdus torquatus or Merula torquata, re- 
sembling and closely related to the blackbird, 
Turdus merula or Merula vulgaris, but having a 
white ring or bar on the breast; the ring-black- 
bird. See cut under ouzel. | 


ring-parrot 


ring-parrot (ring’par’ot),. Acommon Indian 
parrot, Palzornis torquatus, having a ring or 
collar on the neck; also, any species of the 


μας 





Ring-parrot (Palzxornis torquatis). 


same genus, in which this coloration is a char- 
acteristic feature. The species named is the one com- 
monly represented as the vahana or ‘vehicle’ of the Hindu 
god Kama, corresponding to the classic Eros or Cupid, 
and is more fully called rose-ringed parrakeet. See Pa- 
lzornis. 

ring-perch (ring’pérch),. The common yellow 

erch of North America, Perca flavescens. 

ng-plain (ring’plan), ». One of the nearly 
level circular areas upon the moon’s surface 
which are surrounded by high ridges or walls, 
and which have no central crater. Also called 
walled plain and ramparted plain. 

ring-plover (ring’pluv’ér), n. A ring-necked 
plover; any one of the many small plovers of 
the genus Aigialites, which have the head, neck, 
or breast annulated, collared, or ringed with 
color. There are many species, of nearly all parts of the 
world. The European ring-dotterel and the American 
ringneck are familiar examples. See cuts under killdee, 
piping-plover, and Algialites. 

ring-rope (ring’r6p), n. Naut.: (a) A rope rove 

- through the ring of the anchor to haul the cable 
through it, in order to bend or make it fast in 
rough weather. It is first rove through the ring, and 
then through the hawse-holes, when the end of the cable 
is secured toit. (0) A rope by which, after the 
anchor is catted, the ring of the anchoris hauled 
close up to the cat-head. | 

ringsail (ring’sal),. Same as ringtail, 2. 

ny, (ring’si),. A form of seroll-saw the 
web of which is annular. It runs upon guides 
which maintain its tension and prevent it from 
being deformed, 

ring-shaped (ring’shapt),a. Having the shape 
of a ring. 

ring-small (ring’smal), a. and mn. I. a. Small 
enough to pass through a ring of some fixed 
size. 

II, ». Broken stones (especially pieces of 
granite) of a size that will pass through a ring 
2 inches in diameter. [Eng.] 

List of tenders for the following works and supply of 
materials. . . . 6. For the supply of granite kerb, setts, 
squares, vingsmall, rammel, gravel, etc. 

The Engineer, LX VII. 117. 
Ting-snake (ring’snak), ». 1. The common 
snake of Europe, Coluber or Tropidonotus natrizx. 
See cut under Tropidonotus.—2. The collared 
snake, Diadophis punctatus, a small, pretty, 
and harmless serpent of the United States, of 
a blackish color above, with a distinct yellow 
collar just behind the head. 
ring-sparrow (ring’spar’0), n. The rock-spar- 
row, Petronia stulta. Latham, 1783. 
ring-spinner (ring’spin’ér), ». Same as ring- 
rame. 
ring-stand (ring’stand), ». A stand with a 
rojecting pin for holding finger-rings. 
ringster (ring’stéer), n. [< ring! + -ster.] A 
member of a ring or band of persons uniting 
for personal or selfish ends. See ringl, n., 7. 
[Οο]]οα.] 

An attempt should also be made to displace the ring- 

sters whose terms expire this year with better men. 
Science, XI. 279. 
Ying-stopper (ring’stop’ér), π. Naut.: (a) A 
piece of rope or chain by which the ring of an 
anchor is secured to the ecat-head. In anchoring, 


one end of the ring-stopper is let go, thus dropping the 
anchor. Also called cat-head stopper. See shank-patnter. 


(b) A ru for cable secured to a ring-bolt 
in the deck. 
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ringstraked (ring’strakt), a. 
streaked. 

ring-streaked (ring’strékt), a. Having circu- 
lar streaks or lines on the body. Also ring- 
straked. 

He removed that day the he goats that were ring- 
straked and spotted. Gen. xxx. 35. 

ringtail (ring’tal), n. 1. A ring-tailed bird of 
rey; especially, the female or young male 
arrier, Circus cyaneus. 
Thou royal ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing 
But poor men’s poultry! 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 4. 
2. A small quadrilateral sail, set on a small 
mast on a ship’s 
taffrail; also, a 
studdingsail set 
upon the gaff of a 
fore-and-aft sail. 
Also called ring- 
sail. 

He was going aloft 
to fit a strap round the 
main topmast head, for 
ringtail halyards. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before 
{the Mast, p. 39. 


Ringtail - boom, a 
boom extending be- 
yond a spanker-boom 
or main-boom, for 
spreading a ringtail. 
ring-tailed (ring’- 
tald), a. 1. Hav- 
ing the tail ringed 
with alternating 
eolors, as a mammal; having an annulated 
tail: as, the ring-iailed cat, the bassaris; the 
ving-tailed lemur, Lemur catia. See cuts under 
bassaris and racoon.—2. Having the tail-fea- 
thers cross-barred with different colors, as a 
bird: as, the ring-tailed eagle, the golden eagle, 
Aquila chrysaétos, in immature plumage (see 
eut under eagle); the ring-tailed marlin, the 
Hudsonian godwit, Limosa hemastica.— Ring- 
tailed lizards, the family Cercosauridz.— Ring-tailed 


roarer, a nonsense-name of some imaginary beast. Com- 
pare gyascutus, 1. 


ring-throstle (ring’thros’1), n. 
frame. 
ring-thrush (ring’thrush), ». The ring-ouzel. 
ring-time (ring’tim),». The time for exchang- 
ing rings, or for betrothal or marriage. [Rare.] 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 
Shak., Az you Like it, v. 3. 20. 


ring-tongue (ring’tung), ». A short bar or 
tongue of metal having a ring or eye at one 
end for the engagement of a hook, a bolt, or 
other attachment: as, the ring-tongue of a 
lewis. See cut under lewis. 

ring-top (ring’top), a. Having an annular top. 
—Ring-top furnace. See furnace. 

ring-tumbler (ring’tum’blér), n. 
tumbler of annular shape. 

ring-valve (ring’valv), η. A hollow eylindri- 
cal valve sliding in a chamber of corresponding 
form, and having openings for the passage of 
the fluid. The passage is free when the valve is raised, 
and closed when the cylinder is screwed down. The valve 
has a vertical slit at one side, and when nearly closed the 
inner edge bears against a wedge, which presses the cylin- 
der outward against its seat. 

ring-vortex (ring’vér’teks), n. Same as vortex- 
ring. 

ring-wad (ring’wod), n. Same as gromet-wad. 

ring-wall (ring’ wal), ». In metal., the inner 
lining of a blast-furnace, composed of fire- 
bricks. | 

ringwise (ring’wiz), adv. In rings or circles; 
so as to make or bearing; annularly. Hncye. 
Brit. 

Their foreheads are tattoed ringwise, with singularly 

shaped cuttings in the skin. Lancet, No. 3440, p. 244. 

ring-work (ring’wérk), x. A material or sur- 
face composed of rings interlinked, or held to- 
gether by being secured to another substance, 
or in other ways. 

The interior of the garment [hauberk] . . . exhibits the 
ring-work exactly in the same manner as it is seen on the 
outside of others. J. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I. 63. 

ringworm (ring’wérm), η. [< ME. rynge wyrme, 
ring-worm, rynge worme (= D. ringworm = G. 
ringwurm, tetter, = Sw. ringorm, an annulated 
snake, the amphisbena, = Dan. ringorm); < 
ringi + worm.| 1. A milleped of the genus 
Julus in a broad sense: so called from the way 
it curls up in a ring.— 2. A name sometimes 
given to certain dermatophytic diseases. See 


Same as ring- 


pars cated - 0 


oars set upon 


a, Ringtail, or Stud 
the Gaff. 


Same as ring- 


In a lock, a 


rink}; (ringk), n. 


tink? (ringk), 2. 





rink? (ringk), v. i. 


Rinman’s green. 
rino, 1. 
rino-. For words so beginning, see rhino-. 

rinse (rins), v. t.; pret. and pp. rinsed, ppr. rins- 


rinse (rins), x. 


rinser (rin’sér), n. 


Tinsing 
tinea and favus.—Bald ringworm, tinea tonsurans. 
—Bowditch Island orm, tinea imbricata.— Chi- 
nese, Indian, or Oriental ringworm, tinea circinata 
tropica. Also called dhobtie’s itech Honeycomb ring- 
worm, favus.— Ringworm of the body, tinea circinata. 
— Ringworm of the scalp, tinea tonsurans. 


ringworm-root (ring’ wérm-rét), π. See Rhina- 
canthus. 
ringworm-shrub (ring’ wérm-shrub), ». The 
shrub Herpetica alata of tropical America, 
whose leaves are used as a remedy for ring- 
worm and kindred diseases. [West Indies.] 
ringy (ring’i), a. [< ring) + -y1.] Preeenuing 
a ringed appearance of discoloration: applie 
to elephants’ teeth. 
[ME., also renk, ¢ AS. γιο = 
OS. rink =Ieel. rekkr, a man: a poetical word, 
not found in other languages.] A man; espe- 
cially, a warrior or hero. 
To a riche raunson the rinkes they putt, 


That amounted [to] more than they might paye. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 356. 


The ryealle renkys of the rowunde table. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 17. 
[Also renk, rynk ; originally 
Scotch: ‘‘appar. ς OF. renc, row, rank.” 
Ν. FE. D.| 1+. The space within which a 
combat takes place.— 2. A section of a sheet 
of ice, generally from 32 to 45 yards in length 
and 8 or 9 feet in breadth, measured off -for 
playing the game of curling.— 3. The persons 
playing any one game on such a curling-rink. 

Games [of curling] can be played by two persons, but 
usually matches are arranged for with numerous com- 
petitors formed into rinks of four players a side. 

Encyc. Brit., V1. 713. 
4, A sheet of artificially prepared ice, usually 
under cover, for skating on; or a smooth floor- 
ing, generally of asphalt or wood, on which 
roller-skating is practised.—5. The building 
or inclosure containing such a surface prepared 
for skating. 

In March 1876 a rink was opened in Chelsea, the floor 
thereof being formed of real ice. Ure, Dict., IV. 408. 
[ς rink2, n.] To skate on 

or in a rink. 
rinkite (ring’kit), n. [For H. Rink, director 

of tho Royal Greenland Board of Trade.| A 

titanosilicate of cerium, calcium, and sodium, 

related in form to pyroxene. 
See greenl. 
See rhino. 


ing. [Also dial. rense, rench; early mod. E. also 
reinse, rynse, rince, rynce; < ME. rinsen, rincen, 
ryncen, rensen, reneen, ryneshen, < OF. rinser, 
renser, raincer, rainser, rincer, reinser, Β'. rincer, 
rinse. Origin uncertain.] 1. To wash lightly, 
as by laving or bathing rather than rubbing; 
wash out or off with any cleansing liquid; 
especially, to subject to a fresh application of 
water in order to remove stains or impurities 
that may have been left from a former washing. 

She teke the Shirte withoute wordes moo, 

And wesht it onys, and ryneshed it so clene 


That afterward was noo spotte on it seen. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1182. 

Every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water. 
Lev. xv. 12. 


Every bottle must be first rinced with wine, for fear of 
any moisture left in the washing ; some, out of a mistaken 
thrift, will rince a dozen bottles with the same wine. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 


They went to the cistern on the back side of the house, 
washed and rinsed themselves for dinner. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 
2. To remove by rinsing: with out, away, off, 
ete. 
That whole flood could not wash or rinch away that 
one spot of his atheisme. ‘ 
Walkington, Opt. Glass, 3. [Ν. Ε. D.] 


Such a course of water drinking will open obstructions, 
rinse out impurities. 
Waterhouse in Morse Amer. Geogr. (1796), I. 601. (3. 5. Γ.] 


Ever and anon they eat a lunch, 

And rinse the mouthfuls down with flav’rous whisky 
punch. 

W. Tennant, Anster. Fair, I. Ixix. 


[Ν. E. D.] 
[ς rinse, v.] A -rvinsing or light 
washing; specifically, a renewed or final appli- 
eation of water or some other liquid in order to 
remove any impurities still remaining from a 
former washing. 
A thorough rinse with fresh cold water should be given. 
Sct. Amer., N. S., LVI. 297. 
[< rinse + -erl.] One who 
or that which rinses. 


rinsing (rin’sing), π. [Verbaln. of rinse, v.] 1. 


The act of one who rinses. 


rinsing 


The interview, 
That swallow’d so much treasure, . . . like a glass 
Did break i’ the rinsing. Shak., Hen. VIIL, i. 1. 167. 
2. That in which anything is rinsed; the liquid 
left from washing off. 
The beadle bolted in haste his last mouthful of fat bacon, 


{and] washed down the greasy morsel with the last rins- 
ings of the pot of ale. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxii. 


The very pigs and white ducks seeming to wander about 
the uneven neglected yard as if in low spirits from feed- 
ing on a too meagre quality of rinsings. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxix. 
rinsing-machiné (rin’sing-ma-shén’), π. 1. 
In cotton-manuf., a series of tanks fitted with 
rollers, through which fabrics are passed in the 
process of dyeing, to free them from dirt or 
surplus color.—2. A form of centrifugal drier 
for use in laundries. 
rin-thereout (rin’ FHar-ét),n.anda. [<Se. rin, 
= E. run, + thereout.] I, n. A needy, house- 
less vagrant; a vagabond. [Scotch.] 

IT. a. Vagrant; vagabond; wandering with- 
out a home. [Scotch.} 

Ye little rin-there-out de’il that ye are, what takes you 
raking through the gutters to see folk hangit? 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 
rio, riyo (ré-0’), n. [Jap., = Chin. liang: see 
liang. | Japanese ounce, of the same value 
as the Chinese liang; especially, an ounce of 
silver; a tael. 
Riolani’s muscle. 
lanus, under ciliary. 
rionite (ri’on-it), n. [Formation not ascer- 
tained.] A massive metallic mineral, allied to 
tetrahedrite in composition, but peculiar in 
containing a considerable amount of bismuth. 
y it is found in Switzerland. 
riot (ri’ot),”. [Early mod. E. also riotte; < ME. 
riot, ryot, ryott, riote, ryote, riotte,< OF . riot, ryot, 
usually riote, riotte, Ε'. riotte, quarreling, brawl- 
ing, confusion, riot, revelry, feasting, wrang- 
ling, = Pr. riota = It. riotta (ML. refiex *riota, 
riotta), quarrel, dispute, uproar, riot; origin un- 
known. Cf. OD. revot, ravot, ‘‘caterua nebu- 
lonum et lupanar, luxus, luxuria” (Kilian). ] 
1. A disturbance arising from wanton and 
disorderly, conduet; a tumult; an uproar; a 
brawl. 
Horse harneys tyte, that thei be tane, 
This ryott radly sall tham rewe. York Plays, p. 90. 


Other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. 
Shak., Lear, i. 4. 223. 
Now were all transform’d 
Alike, to serpents all, as accessories 
To his bold riot. Milton, P. L., x. 521. 


Specifically—2. In law, an unlawful assembly 
which has actually begun to execute the pur- 
pose for which it assembled by a breach of the 
peace, and to the terror of the public, or a law- 
ful assembly proceeding to execute an unlaw- 
ful purpose. A riot cannot take place unless 
three persons at least are present. Stephen. 
Compare rout?, 4, and unlawful assembly (ander 
unlawful).—3. A luxurious and loose manner 
of living; boisterous and excessive festivity; 
revelry. 

For sikerly a prentys revelour, 

That haunteth dys, riot, or paramour, 

His maister shal it in his shoppe abye, 

Al han he no part of the mynstralcye; 


For thefte and riot they been convertible. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 28. 


All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feast and dance. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 715. 


4. Confusion; a confused or chaotic mass; a 
jumble; a medley. 


Brute terrors, like the scurrying of rats in a deserted 
attic, filled the more remote chambers of his brain with 
riot. R. L, Stevenson, Markheim. 


No-popery or Gordon riots, See no-popery.— Riot Act, 
an English statute of 1714 (1 Geo. I., st. 2, ο, 5), designed to 
prevent tumults and riotous assemblies, and providing for 
the punishment of rioters who do not disperse upon proc- 
lamation made. Any one who continues to riot after this 
proclamation is made (called reading the Riot Act) is guilty 
of felony.— To run riot (adverbial use of the noun). (a) 
To act or move without control or restraint. 


One man’s head runs riot upon hawks and dice. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
(0) To grow luxuriantly, wildly, or in rank abundance. 


And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 


See ciliary muscle of Rio- 


Ran riot. Tennyson, (none. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Mutiny, Sedition, etc. See insurrection, 
arrell, 


riot (ri’ot), v. [< ME. rioten, ryoten, riotten, 
ryotten, ς OF. rioter (= It. riottare; ML. riotare, 
*riottare), quarrel, revel, ¢ riote, quarrel, riot: 
see riot, n.] J, intrans. 1. To act in a wanton 
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and disorderly manner; rouse a tumult or dis- 
turbance; specifically, to take part in a riot 
(see riot, n., 2), or outbreak against the public 
peace. 

Under this word rioting . . « many thousands of old 
women have been arrested and put to expense, sometimes 
in prison, for a little intemperate use of their tongues. 

Fielding, Amelia, i. 2, note. 
2. To be in a state of disorder or confusion; 
act irregularly. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 252. 
3. To revel; run to excess in feasting, drink- 
ing, or other sensual indulgences; act in an un- 
restrained or wanton manner. 
Now lat him riote al the nyght or leve. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1, 50. 


Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting [rev- 
elling, R. V.] and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness. Rom. xiii. 13, 


It may well be conceived that, at such a time, such a 
nature as that of Marlborough would riot in the very lux- 
ury of baseness. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

II, trans. 1+. To throw into tumult or con- 
fusion; disturb; harass; annoy. 


Sir, and we wyste gour wylle, we walde wirke ther-af- 


στου 
gif this journee sulde halde, or be arouwede [doubtful 
reading] forthyre, 
To ryde one gone Romaynes and ryott theire landez. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 340. 


Indeed, perjury is but scandalous words, and I know a 
man cannot have a warrant for those, unless you put for 
rioting them into the warrant. Fielding, Amelia, i. 2. 
2+. To indulge in pleasure or sensual enjoy- 
ment; satiate: used reflexively. 

The roo and the rayne-dere reklesse thare rounene, 
In ranez and in rosers to ryotte thame selvene. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T.8.), 1. 923. 
3. To pass in riot; destroy or put an end to by 
riotous living: without. [Rare.] 
And he, 
Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 
Had rioted his life out, and made an end. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
rioter (ri’ot-ér), π. [ς ME. riolour, rioter, 
ryotour, < OF. riotour, F. rioteur, a rioter, ¢ ri- 
oter, riot: see riot, v.] One whoriots. (4) A per- 
son who originates an uproar or disturbance or takes 
part in one; specifically, inlaw, one guilty of uniting with 
others in a riot. 

Any two justices, together with the sheriff or under- 

sheriff of the county, may come with the posse comitatus, 


if need be, and suppress any such riot, assembly, or rout, 
[and] arrest the rioters. Blackstone, Com., IV. xi. 


In 1411 a statute against rioters was passed. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 372. 
(ϐ) A reveler; a roisterer. 


Thise ryotoures three, of which I telle, ... 
Were set hem in a taverne for to drinke. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 199. 


He’s a sworn rioter; he has a sin that often 
Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner. 
Shak., T. of Α., iii. 5. 68. 
riotiset (ri’ot-is), η. [Early mod. E. alsoriotyze; 
< riot + -isel.] 1. Turbulence; riot; uproar. 
They come at last, who, with the warders cryes 
Astonisht, to the tumult preaseth neere, 
Thinking t’ appease the broyle and riotyze. 
Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609). (Nares.) 
2. Luxury; dissoluteness; debauchery. 
His life he led in lawlesse riotise. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 20. 
riotous (ri’ot-us),a. [< ME. riotous, < OF. *riotos, 
riotoux, rioteux = It. riottoso (ML. riotosus); 
as riot + -ous.| 1. Tumultuous; of the nature 
of an unlawful assembly; seditious; guilty of 
riot: as, a riotous mob; a riotous demagogue. 
The forfeit, sovereign, of my servants’ life ; 
Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 
Shak., Rich. III., ii. 1. 100. 
2. Indulging in riot or revelry; accompanied 
by or consisting in revelry or debauchery; wan- 
ton or licentious. 


The younger son. . 
living. 


. wasted his substance with riotous 
Luke xv. 13. 


All our offices have been oppress’d 
With riotous feeders. Shak., T. of Α., ii. 2. 168. 


Be sumptuous, but not riotous ; be bounteous, 
But not in drunken bacchanals. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 3. 


He devoted himself to the expression of sensuous, even 
riotous beauty. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 392. 


3. Boisterous; uproarious: as, riotous glee.— 
Riotous assembling, in Jaw, the unlawful assembling 
of twelve or more persons to the detriment of the peace. 
If such persons refuse to disperse after proclamation, they 
are accounted felons. A riot may be made by three per- 
sons (see riot, 2), while it takes at least twelve persons to 
constitute a riotous assembly. =Syn. 1. See insurrection. 





riotously (ri’ot-us-li), adv. In a riotous manner. 
(a) In the manner of an unlawful assembly ; tumultuously; 
turbulently ; seditiously. 


If any persons so riotously assembled begin, even before 
μον μα. to pull down any church, chapel, meeting- 
ouse, dwelling-house, or out-houses, they shall be felons 
without benefit of clergy. Blackstone, Com., IV. xi. 


(6) With licentious revelry or debauchery. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own soul gathereth 
for others that shall spend his goods riotously. 
Ecclus. xiv. 4. 
riotousness (ri’ot-us-nes), η. The state or con- 
dition of being riotous. 
Excess includeth riotousness, expence of money, prodi- 
gal housekeeping. 
Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xix. (Latham.) 
riotry (ri’ot-ri), nm. [< riot + -ry.] Riot; the 
practice of rioting; riotousness. 
I hope your electioneering riotry has not, nor will mix 


in these tumults. 
Walpole, Letters, To Rev. W. Cole, June 15, 1780. 


They at will 
Entered our houses, lived upon our means 
In riotry, made plunder of our goods. ἳ 
Sir H, Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, Ι., i. 8. 


rip! (rip), v.; pret. and pp. ripped, ppr. ripping. 
[Early mod. E. ryppe, rype, < ME. rippen, ripen, 
rypen, rip up, search into, seek out (AS. *rypan, 
*ryppan,rip, break in pieces, not authenticated), 
= F. riper, scrape, drag, < Norw. ripa, scratch, 
score with the point of a knife, = Sw. dial. 
ripa, scratch, also pluck asunder, rip open, 
Sw. repa, seratch, rip (in repa upp, rip up), = 
Dan. rippe, rip (in oprippe, rip up); appar. a 
secondary form, from the root of Icel. rifa, rive 
(rifa upp, pull up, rifa aptr, rip up): see rivel. 
The word has prob. been confused with others 
of similar form, and has thus taken on an un- 
usual variety of meanings; ef. rip3, rip4, ripe2, 
ripplel, reap.) JI, trans. 1. To separate or di- 
vide the parts of by cutting or tearing; tear 
or cut open or off; split: as, to 7ip open a sack; 
to rip off the shingles of a roof; to rip up the 
belly; especially, to undo (a seam, as of a gar- 
ment), either by cutting the threads of it or by 
pulling the two pieces of material apart, so that 
the sewing-thread is drawn out or broken. 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 


I must be ripp’d :—to pieces with me. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 55. 


Tell me thy thoughts ; for I will know the least 
That dwelis within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it. Beau. and Fl., Philaster, iii. 1. 


Multitudes of the Jews (2000 in one night) had their 
bowels ript up by the Roman Souldiers, in hopes to have 
found the gold and silver there which they were supposed 
to have swallowed. Stillingfleet, Sermons, 1. viii. 


Sails ripp’d, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost. 
é Cowper, My Moiher’s Picture. 
2. To drag or force out or away, as by cutting 
or rending. 


Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripped. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 16. 


He'll rip the fatal secret from her heart. Granville. 


8. Figuratively, to open or reopen for search 
or disclosure; lay bare; search out and dis- 
close: usually with wp. See ripe?. 
Certes, sir Knight, ye seemen much to blame 
To rip up wrong that battell once hath tried, 
Spenser, ¥..Q., LV. ix. 37. 
I shall not need 


To rip the cause up from the first to you. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iv. 3. 


It was printed, he saith, by his own hand, and rips all 
the faults of the kingdom in king and people. 
Court and Times of Charles I., I. 367. 


They ripped up all that had been done from the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 
4. To saw (wood) in the direction of the grain. 
See rip-saw.— 5+. To rob; pillage; plunder. 

To rippenn hemm and refenn. Ormulum, 1. 10212. 
=§ 1. Tear, Cleave, etc. See rend1, 

Jet intrans. 1. To be torn or split open; 
open or part: as, a seam vips by the breaking 
or drawing out of the threads; the ripping of 
a boiler at the seams.—2. To rush or drive 
ekg μή or with violence. [Colloq.]—Let her 
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rip. See /etl.—To rip and tear, to be violent or furi- 
ous, as with excitement or rage. ([Colloq.] 


rip! (rip), π. [< rip, v.} 1. A rent made by 
ripping or tearing; a laceration; the place so 
ripped. 


A rip in his flesh-coloured doublet. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 18. 


2. Arip-saw. [Colloq.] 
rip? (rip), . [< ME. rip, rippe, a basket, < Icel. 
hrip, a basket or box of laths to carry peat, 
ete.] A wicker basket in which to carry fish. 
Astirte til him with his rippe, 


And bigan the fish to kippe. 
Havelok (ed. Madden-Skeat), 1. 898. 


rip 


Yet must yon have a little rip beside, 
Of willow twigs, the finest you can wish; 
Which shall be made so handsome and so wide 
As may contain good store of sundry fish. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 155). 


rip? (rip), v.; pret. and pp. ripped, ppr. ripping. 
Appar. a particular use of ripl, like rap] in 
‘*to rap out an oath.”] 1. intrans. To break forth 
with violenco; explode: with out. [Colloq.] 
I rip out with an oath every now and then. 
H. B. Stowe, Dred, xx. 
“You may leave the table,” he added, his temper ripping 
out. R. L. Stevenson, Prince Otto, ii. 7. 
II. trans. To utter with sudden violence; 
give vent to, as an oath: with out. [Colloq.] 
Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 
Quite innocent, though. 
Wm. Allen Butler, Nothing to Wear. 
rip* (rip), π. [Of obscure origin; prob. in all 
uses ¢ ripl, v., in the general sense of ‘act vio- 


lently, recklessly, rudely,’ hence ‘go to ruin or. 


decay.’] 1. A vicious, reckless, and worthless 

person; a ‘‘bad lot”: applied to a man or wo- 

' Iman of vicious practices or propensities, and 
more or less worn by dissipation. [Colloq.] 

“Tf it’s ever broke to him that his Rip of a brother has 


turned up, I could wish,” saysthe trooper, . . . ‘‘to break 
it myself.” Dickens, Bleak House, lv. 


I’ve been robbed before, and I’ve caught young rips in 
the act. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 49. 
2. A worthless or vicious animal, as a horse or 
amule. [Colloq.] 

**There’s an old rip down there in the stable; you may 
take him and ride him to hell, if you want to,” said an 


irate Carolina farmer to a foraging party during the war. 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass., XIV. 52. 


τιρῦ (rip), ο. t.; pret. and pp. ripped, ppr. rip- 
ing. A dialectal form of reap. Halliwell. 
rips (rip),». [A var. of reap, a sheaf.] A hand- 
ful of grain not thrashed. ([Scotch. ] 


A guid New-Year I wish thee, Maggie! 
Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie. 
Burns, Auld Farmer’s Salutation to his Auld Mare. 


rip® (rip), ». ([Cf. ripple3.] 1. A ridge of 
water; a rapid. 


We passed through a very heavy overfall or rip. 
Quoted in R. Tomes’s Americans in Japan, p. 369. 


2. A little wave; a ripple; especially, in the 
plural, ripples or waves formed over a bar or 
ledge, as when the wind and tide are opposed. 

The tide rips began to show in the distance. 

Salem (Mass.) Gazette, July 5, 1887. 

rip? (rip), x. [Also ripe, ripple; origin uncer- 

tain.] Animplement for sharpening a scythe. 
Compare rifle>. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng. ] 

Ripe, riffle, vel ripple, a short wooden dagger with 
which the mowers smooth their scythes after they have 
used the coarse whetstone. 

MS. Devon Glossary. (Halliwell.) 
R.I. Ῥ. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
requiescat in pace, may he (or she) rest in peace. 
eee (ri’pii), m.; pl. ripas, ripe (ri’paz, -pé). 
[NL., < L. ripa, the bank of a stream: see rive3.] 
A line of reflection of the endyma of the brain 
upon any tela or plexus. Wilder and Gage, 
Anat. Tech., p. 488. 
riparial (ri-pa’ri-al), a. [ς L. riparius, of or 
belonging to the bank of a river (see riparian), 
+ -al.| 1. Same as riparian. 

At both these points in the river’s course chalk came to 
the surface, and formed the rock base of the soil of these 
four riparial districts. Lancet, No. 3446, p. 585. 
2. In zodl., living on a shore; shore-loving; ri- 
parious: said of terrestrial animals which fre- 
quent the shores of streams, ponds, ete.: as, 
insects of riparial habits. 

riparian (ri-pa’ri-an),a.andn. [< L. riparius, 
of or belonging to the bank of a river (< ripa, 
bank: see rive, river2), +-an.] J, a. 1. Per- 
taining to or situated on the bank of a river. 

As long as the Oise was a small rural river, it took us 
near by people’s doors, and we could hold a conversation 
with natives in the riparian fields. 

R. 1. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 212. 


Staines, in Middlesex, that quiet but quaint and pretty 
riparian town. - and ϱ., 7th ser., IV. 142. 


2. In anat., of or pertaining to a ripa of the 
brain; marginal, as a part of the brain. 


The riparian parts of the cerebrum are the tenia and 
the fimbria. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 120. 


Riparian nations, nations possessing opposite banks or 
different parts of banks of the same river. Wharton.— 
Riparian proprietor, an owner of land bounded by water, 
generally on a stream, who, as such, has a qualified prop- 
erty in the soil to the thread of the stream, with the priv- 
ileges annexed thereto by law. Shav, C. J.— Riparian 

hts, the right of somes of ferry, and any other right 
which is properly appendant to the owner of the soil 
bordering ariver. Angell. 
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ΤΙ. η. One who dwells or owns property on 
the banks of a river. 
Annoyances to riparians and danger to small craft on 
the river. The Field, July 24, 1886. (Hneyc. Dict.) 
riparious (ri-pa’ri-us), a. [ς L. riparius, of or 
belonging to the bank of a river: see riparian. ] 
In zool. and bot., riparial; riparian; living or 
rowing along tho banks of rivers. 
ripe! (rip), a. [ς ME. ripe, rype, ς AS. ripe = 
S. ripi = D. rijp = MLG. ripe, LG. riep = OHG. 
rif, MHG. rife, rif, G. reif, ripe, mature: usu- 
ally explained as ‘fit for reaping,’ ς AS. ripan, 
reap; but this verb, not found outside of AS., 
is unstable in form (seo reap), and would hard- 
ly produce an adj. derivativo like ripe; if con- 
nected at all, it is more likely to bo itself de- 
rived from the adjectivo (the reg. verb from the 
adj. ripe cxists in ripel, v.). The verb applies 
only to cutting grain; the adj. applies not only 
to mature grain, but to all mature fruit.] 1. 
Ready for reaping, gathering, or using; brought 
to completion or perfection; mature: usually 
said of that which is grown and used for food: 
as, ripe fruit; ripe corn. 
If it [the fruit] be not ripe, it will draw a mans mouth 
awry. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 122. 
Cherrie-ripe, Ripe, Ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones ; come and buy. 
Herrick, Cherrie-ripe. 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destin’d road. 
Cowper, Heroism. 


Nature... 
Fills out the homely quickset-screens, 
And makes the purple lilac ripe. 
Tennyson, On a Mourner. 

9. Advanced to the state of being fit for use, or 
in the best condition for use: said of mutton, 
venison, game, cheese, beer, οίο., which has 
acquired a peculiar and approved flavor by 
keeping. 

When the ripe beer is to be drawn from the ferment- 
ing tun, the contaminations swimming upon it are first 
skimmed off. Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 598. 
3. Resembling ripe fruit in ruddiness, juici- 
ness, or plumpness. 

Ο, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow! 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 189. 
An underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full. 
Tennyson, Maud, ii. 
4, Full-grown; developed; finished; having 
experience, knowledge, or skill; equipped; ac- 
complished; wise; clever: as, a ripe judgment; 
a ripe old age. 
A man ful ripe in other clerigie 


Off the right Canoun and Ciuile also. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7. 


He than beinge of ripe yeres, . . . his frendes.,.. ex- 
horted hym busely to take a ayie. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 


This exercise may bring moch profite to ripe heads. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 109. 
He wasa scholar, and a ripe and good one. 

Shak., Hen. VIILI., iv. 2. 51. 

5. Mature; ready for some change or opera- 

tion, as an ovum for discharge from the ovary, 

an abscess for lancing, a cataract for extrac- 

tion, or a fish for spawning.—6. Ready for 

action or effect: often preceded by a specific 

word: as, bursting ripe, fighting ripe—that is, 
ready to burst, or to fight. 

Thefoole . . . inan envious spleene smarting ripe runes 
after him. Armin, Nest of Ninnies (1608). (Nares.) 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe. 

Shak., J. Ο., iv. 3. 215. 
I’ve sounded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find ’em ripe for arevolt. Addison, Cato, i. 3. 


The man that with me trod 
This planet was a noble type, 
Appearing ere the times were ripe. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
Ripe fish. See jishl.=Syn, Mature, Ripe. See mature. 
ripel (rip), v.; pret. and pp. riped, ppr. riping. 
[< ME. ripen, rypen, ς AS. ripian, ge-ripian (= 
OS. ripén = D. rijpen = MLG. ripen = OHG. ri- 
JSén, riphen, MHG. rifen, G. reifen), become ripe, 
< ripe, ripe: see ripel, α.] I, intrans. 1. To 
ripen; growripe; be matured. See ripen. 
Wheate sowne in the grounde . . . spryngeth, groweth, 
and rypeth with woonderfull celeritie. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 293). 
The riping corn grows yellow in the stalk. 
Greene, Palmer’s Verses. 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and τοῦ, 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 26. 
ΤΗ] death us lay 
To ripe and mellow here, we’re stubborn clay. 
Donne, Elegy on Himself. 


2. To grow old. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 





ripen 
ΤΙ. trans. To mature; ripen; make ripe. 
Theyr corne and other grayne, by reason of longe coulde, 
doo seldome waxe rype on the ground ; by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes houses. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
{ica, ed. Arbcr, p. 292). 
Yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 472. 
ripe? (rip), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. riped, ppr. rip- 
ing. re ME. ripen, search: sec rip1, v.] 1. To 
search (cspecially, pockets); rummage; hence, 
to plunder. 
Now if ye have suspowse to Gille or to me, 


Com and rype oure howse, and then may ye se 
Who had hir. Towneley Mysteries, p. 112. 


And loose the strings of all thy pocks, 
11] ripe them with my hand. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 190). 


Iwas amaist feared to look at him [a corpse]; however, 
I thought to hae turn about wi’ him, and sae I e’en riped 
his pouches. Scott, Old Mortality, xxiii. 


2. To poke. 


Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs [grate]. 
Ramsay, Poems, II. 205. (Jamieson.) 


3. To sweep or wipe clean; clean. 


The shaking of my pocks [of meal] I fear 
Hath blown into your eyne; 
But I have a good pike-staff here 
Can ripe them out full clean... . 
In the thick wood the beggar fled 
R’er they riped their eyne. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 202). 


4. Toexamine strictly. 


His Highnes delyvered me the boke of his said wil in 
many pointes refourmed, wherin His Grace rived me. 
State Papers, i. 295. (Halliwell.) 
5. To break up (rough ground). Halliwell. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses. ] 
ripe*}, ». [ς L. ripa, a bank. Cf. rive, river2.] 
A bank. 
Whereof the principall is within a butt shoote of the 
right ripe of the river that there cometh downe. 

Leland, Itinerary (1769), iv. 110. (Halliwell.) 
ripe (rip), π. Same as 
ripely (rip’li), adv. [< ME. rypely (= D. rijpe- 

lijk = MLG. riplik = G. reiflich); < ripel, a., + 
-ἴη2.] Inaripe manner; maturely; fully; thor- 
oughly; fittingly. 

Shew the chieff wrytynges . . . to Master Paston, that 


he may be more rypelyer grounded yn the seyd mater. 
Paston Letters, I. 254. 


It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 5. 22. 
ripe-mant, η. Same as reapman. 
ripen (ri’pn), v. [< ripel + -enl.] 1. intrans. 
1. To grow ripe; come to maturity, as grain 
or fruit: used by extension of the maturing 
of anything, as of a boil. 
Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 


Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 61. 


The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark. 
Tennyson, The Blackbird. 
2. To become fit for some particular use by 
lying or resting. 
After ripening, the cream is churned. 
Sci. Amer., N.S., LIV. 40. 


It [Indian-ink paste] is then poured out in the form of 
flat cakes, . . . and is leftin that condition for many days 
to ripen. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 335. 


3. To approach or come to completeness or 
perfection; come to a state of fitness or readi- 
ness; be prepared or made ready: as, the pro- 
ject is ripening for execution. 
While villains ripen gray with time, 
Must thou, the noble, gen’rous, great, 


Fall in bold manhood’s hardy prime? 
Burns, Lament for Glencairn. 
It was not till our acquaintance had ripened . . . that 
these particulars were elicited. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 190. 
But woman ripen’d earlier, and her life 
Was longer. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


= . See mature, a. 
τῇ trans. 1. To mature; make ripe, as grain 
or fruit. 
Bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 8. 


The Sun that ripeneth your Pippins and our Pom- 
granates, Howell, Letters, I. i. 24. 
2. To bring to maturity, perfection, or comple- 
tion; develop to a desired or desirable state. 

Were growing time once ripen’d to my will. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 99. 


Come not, sir, 
Until I send, for I have something else 
To ripen for your good; you must not know'’t. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 3. 





ripen 


The magistrates should (as far as might be) ripen their 
consultations beforehand, that their vote in public might 
bear (as the voice of God). 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 213. 

He did not ripen his plans, and in the rapidity of his 
work he was too easily contented with helping himself 
from the novels or the histories from which he took his 
plays to the scenes in the order in which he found them. 

The Century, XX XVIII. 828. 


3. To make fit or ready for use. 


They [pottery-clays] are worked by shallow pits, and are 
ripened, ground, and washed, as the other clays. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., I. 640. 
ripeness (rip’nes), απ. [ς ME. *ripnes, <¢ AS. 
rypnes, ripnys, < ripe, ripe: see ripel.] The 
state of being ripe, in any sense. 
In man, the ripenéss of strength of the body and mind 
cometh much about an age. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 16. 


Thou gav’st that ripeness which so soon began, 
And ceased so soon, he ne’er was boy nor man. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 287. 


When love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 


Tennyson, To J. Β. 

rip-fishing (rip’fish’ing), n. See fishing. 

Ripi-. For words so beginning, see Rhipi-. 

ripicolous (ri-pik’6-lus),a. [< L. ripa, a bank, 

colere, inhabit.] In zool., riparian or ripa- 

rious. 

ripidolite (ri-pid’6-lit), n. [ς Gr. ῥιπίς (ῥιπιδ-), 
a fan, + λίθος, a stone.] The commonest mem- 
ber of the chlorite family of minerals, occur- 
ring in monoclinic crystals with micaceous 
cleavage, also scaly and granular, usually of a 
deep-green color, rarely rose-red. It is a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 
Also called clinochlore. 

ripienist (ri-pya’nist), m. [= F. ripiéniste; as 
ripieno + -ἴδί.] In music, one who plays a ri- 
pieno part; a supplementary or assisting in- 
strumentalist. 

ripieno (ri-pya’n6), a. and m. [It.,< L. re- + 
plenus, full: see plenty.] I, a. In music, sup- 


plementary. Specifically, noting an instrument or a 
performer who assists in tutti passages, merely doubling 
or reinforcing the part of the leading performers. 


11. π. Pl. ripieni (-né). Such an instrument 


or performer.. In an orchestra, all the first violins, ex- 
cept the leader or concert-master, are ripieni. Opposed 
to principal or solo. 


ripier!+ (rip’i-ér), 4. 
ripier? (rip’i-ér), n. See ripper}, 3. 
ripon, rippon (rip’on),”. [< Ripon: see def.] 
1. Aspur: so called from the excellence attrib- 
uted to the spurs made at Ripon (formerly 
Rippon), Yorkshire, England.— 2, A sword or 
sword-blade named from Ripon. 
riposte (ri-post’), n. [< F. riposte, < It. risposta, 
a response, reply, < rispondere, respond: see 
respond.] 1. In fencing, a quick, short thrust 
by a swordsman after parrying a lunge from 
his opponent: usually given without moving 
from the spot, before the opponent has time to 
recover his position or guard. 
The riposte in its simplest form is exactly analogous to 
a war of words—a short, smart answer to an attack. 
H. A. C. Dunn, Fencing, vi. 
%Henee— 2, A quick, smart reply ; a repartee. 
Tipper! (rip’ér), nm. [< rip] + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which rips, tears, or cuts open; a 


ripping-tool. (a) A tool used in shaping roofing-slates. 
(b) An implement for ripping seams in fabrics by cutting 
the stitches without injury to the cloth. (c) A machine 
with circular knives for cutting the millboards used in 
the making of cloth cases or covers for books. 


2. Some thing (or person) that is especially 
fine or great, etc.; a very efficient person or 
thing. [Slang.J]—3. A robber. Halliwell (in 
the formripier). See vip, 0. t.,5. [Prov, Eng.] 

ripper?t (rip’ér), n. [Also rippar, rippier, rip- 
ter, < OF. *ripier (1), « L. riparius, of or oe: 
taining to the bank or coast: see riparian and 
river2. By some derived < rip2, a basket, + -erl.] 
One who brings fish inland from the coast to 
market. 


But what’s the action we are for now, ha? 
Robbing a ripper of his fish? 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, v. 1. 


I can send you speedier advertisement of her constancy 
by the next ripier that rides that way with mackrel. 


See ripper, 


Chapman, Widow’s Tears, ii. . 


Also that all Ripiers, and other Fishers from any of the 
Sea-coasts, should sell their Fish in Cornhill and Cheap- 
side themselves, and not to Fishmongers that would buy 
to sell again. Baker, Chronicles, p. 164. 

ripper? (rip’ér),. [Perhaps a particular use of 
ripper1.|] Afog-horn. Alsocalled lipper. [New- 
foundland. ] 
ripping-bed (rip’ing-bed), π. A machine for 
viding stones by passing them on a travers- 
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ing bed under a gang of saws. The saws have 
no teeth, but act by abrasion, which is facili- 
tated by the use of sand. 

ripping-chisel (rip’ing-chiz’el), n. In wood- 
working, a bent chisel used in clearing out mor- 
tises, or for ripping the old oakum out of seams 
which need ealking. 

ripping-iron (rip’ing-i’érn), n. A hook used by 
calkers for tearing old oakum out of seams. 

ripping-saw (rip’ing-sd), n. Same as rip-saw. 

ripple! (rip’l), x. [Early mod. E. or dial. also 
reeple, riple; = D. repel = MLG. repel, LG. repel, 
reppel, a ripple, = OHG. rifild, a saw, MHG. rif- 
fel, a ripple, hoe, G. riffel, a ripple (G. riffel, rif- 
fel, a reproof, lit. a ‘combing over,’ is from the 
verb); with formative -le (-el, equiv. to -er}), 
denoting an agent (as in ladle, stopple, beetle}, 
είο.), and equiv. to the simple form MD. MLG. 
LG. repe, a ripple, from the verb represented 
by MD. D. repen = MLG. repen, LG. repen, rep- 
pen = G. reffen, beat or ripple (flax), = Sw. repa 
(ef. MHG. reffen, pluck, pick, a secondary form 
of raffen, pluck, snatch, = E. γαρ”); prob. con- 
nected with γαρ», but in part at least associated 
with ripl, v. Hence ripplel,v.] A large comb 
or hatchel for separating the seeds or capsules 





Ripple. 


a, toothed wheel; 4, chute into which the heads of unthreshed ma- 
ee put ;. ¢ and d@, treadle and pitman by which the wheel is re- 
volved. 


from flax; also, in the United States, a toothed 
instrument for removing the seeds from broom- 
corn. 
ripple! (rip’l), v. #; pret. and pp. rippled, ppr. 
rippling. [<ME. ripplen, rypelen = D. repelen = 
MLG. repelen, LG. repeln = MHG. rifeln, G. rif- 
feln, ripple (flax); from the noun: see ripple}, 
π.] To clean or remove the seeds or capsules 
from, as from the stalks of flax. 
There must be... rippling, braking, wingling, and 
heckling of hemp. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p.14. (Davies, under brake.) 
ripple?} (rip’l), 0. t [ς ME. *ripelen, repulen; 
dea: or freq. (prob. confused with ripple!): see 
γἱρ1.] To scratch or break slightly; graze. 
And smote Gye wyth envye, 
And repulde hys face and hys chynne, 


And of ays cheke all the skynne. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 98, f. 209. (Halliwell.) 


A horseman’s javelin, having slightly rippled the skin of 
his [Julian’s] left arm, pierced within his short ribs. 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus, p. 264. (Trench, Select Gloss.) 
ripple? (rip’l), v.; pret. and pp. rippled, ppr. 
rippling. [A mod. var. of rimple, wrinkle, due 
appar. to confusion with rip1, ripple?: see rim- 
ple.) I, intrans. 1. To assume or wear a ruffled 
surface, as water when agitated by a gentle 
wind or by running over a stony bottom; be 
covered with small waves or undulations. 
Left the Keswick road, and turned to the left through 
shady lanes along the vale of [the] Eeman, which runs 


. rippling over the stones. 
Gray, To Dr. Wharton, Oct. 18, 1769. 


Thine eddy’s rippling race 
Would blur the perfect image of his face. 
D. G. Rossetti, The Stream’s Secret. 
2. To make a sound as of water running over 
a rough bottom: as, laughter rippling pleas- 
antly. 


Thy slender voice with rippling trill 
The budding April bowers would fill. 
0. W. Holmes, An Old-Year Song. 
II, trans. 1. To fret or agitate lightly, as 
the surface of water; form in small waves or 
undulations; curl. 


Anon she shook her head, 
And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knee. 
Tennyson, Godiva. 


Like the lake, my serenity is rippled but not ruffled. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 140. 
2. To mark with or as with ripples. See rip- 
ple-mark. 


Some of the rippled rain-pitted beds contain amphibian 
foot-prints. A. Geikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 350. 





rip-saw 


* 

ripple’ (rip’l), η. [< ripple’, v.] 1. The light 
fretting or ruffling of the surface of water; a 
little curling wave; an undulation. 


He sees . , . a tremor pass across her frame, like a rip- 
ple over water. Dickens, Bleak House, xxix. 


To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 
Tennyson, The Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 


2. A sound like that of water running over a 
stony bottom: as, a ripple of laughter. =gyn. 1. 
See wave, — 

ripple* (rip’l), ~. [Origin οΏβοιτο.] A small 
coppice. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

ripple (rip’l), n. Same as rip7, | 

ripple-barrel (rip’l-bar’el), η. Theat., a drum 
covered with tinsel, which revolves behind a 
perforated drop, to produce the effect of light 
on water. 

Tépple-graes (rip’l-gras), n. [Se. ripple-girse, 
also ripplin-garss ; appar. <¢ ripple? + grass, but 
ef. rib-grass.| The rib-grass or ribwort-plan- 
tain, Plantago lanceolata. See plantain1. 

ripple-mark (rip’l-mirk), n. A wavy surface 
such as is often seen on sand, where it has been 
formed by the action of the wind, and which 
may have its origin in the motion of water as 
well as of air, or which is often a resuit of the 
combined action of the two. Examples of the 
former action of winds and waves may often be seen 
among the older sandy deposits where they happen to 
have been preserved by the consolidation of the material. 
These ripple-marks, with which are frequently associated 
sun-cracks and prints of rain or surf-drops, afford evidence 
of tidal and river action along gently sloping shores, and 
with markings of this kind are occasionally found traces 


of former life in the form of trails and tracks, as in the 
case of the Triassic sandstones of the Connecticut valley. 


ripple-marked (rip’l-mirkt),a. Having ripple- 


marks. 


rippler (rip’lér), n. 1. One who ripples flax or 


hemp. 
Two ripplers sitting opposite each other, with the ma- 
chine between them, work at the same time. 
Encyc. Brit., TX. 294. 


2. An apparatus for rippling flax or hemp. 


The best rippler . . . consists of a kind of comb having, 
set in a wooden frame, iron teeth . . . 18 inches long. 

Encyc. Brit., ΙΧ. 294. 

ripples (rip’Iz), n. pl. [Or. obscure.] A weak- 

ness in the back and loins, attended with shoot- 

ing pains: a form of tabes dorsalis, the same 

as Friedrich’s ataxia (which see, under atazia). 

[Scotch. ] 


For warld’s wasters, like poor cripples, 
Look blunt with poverty and ripples. 
Ramsay, Works, I. 140. (Jamieson.) 


ripplet (rip’let),m. [« ripple} + -et.] A small 
ripple 


ple. 
rippling (ερ πες, m. [Verbal n. of ripple3, v.] 
An eddy caused by conflicting currents or tides; 
a tide-rip. 
ripplingly (rip’ling-li), adv. In an undulating 
manner; soastoripple: as, the stream ran rip- 
plingly. 
ripply (rip’li),a. [< ripples + -y1.] Rippling; 
characterized by ripples. [Rare.] 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 
Lowell, Sir Launfal, t. 
rippon, η. See ripon. 
riprap (rip’rap), x. [Usually in plural (orig. 
appar. sing.) ripraps; appar. ¢ Dan. rips-raps, 
riftraff, rubbish, refuse, a form prob. due to the 
same source as E. riffraff: see riffraff.] In en- 
gin.: (a) Broken stones used for walls, beds, 
and foundations: sometimes used attributively. 
After the vertical piles are driven, cobble stones, gravel, 


and riprap are put in place around them. 
sa f η Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LX. 261. 


The shore below the landing is a line of broken, ragged, 
slimy rocks, as if they had been dumped there for a rip- 
rap wall. ‘ C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 120. 
(b) A foundation or parapet of stones thrown 
together without any attempt at regular struc- 
tural arrangement, as in deep water or on a soft 
bottom. 

riprapped (rip’rapt), a. [< riprap + -ed?.] 
ormed of or strengthened with riprap. 


The dam is made of clay, and is 720 feet long... . The 
front is riprapped. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LXII. 167. 


ripsack (rip’sak), n. The California to ae 
Rachianectes glaucus: so called from the man- 
ner of flensing. 

ripsack (rip’sak), v.i. [< ripsack,n.] Topur- 
sue or capture the ripsack. 

rip-saw (rip’s4), n. A hand-saw the teeth of 
which have more rake and less set than a cross- 
eut saw, used for cutting wood in the direction 
of the grain. [U.8.] . 


ript 


ript (ript). Another spelling of ripped, preterit 
and past participle of rip1. 

Ripuarian (rip-i-a’ri-an), a. [ς ML. Ripua- 
rius. Origin uncertain; poss. < L. ripa, shore. ] 
An epithet of one of the great divisions of 
the ancient Franks, which dwelt near the 
Rhine, in the neighborhood of Cologne; also 
of the code of laws observed by them. 

risala (ri-si’li), π. [Also ressala, rissala; « 
Hind. risdld, Beng. resdald, a troop of horse, cav- 
alry, also a treatise, pamphlet, < Ar. risela, a 
mission, despatch, letter.] In the British In- 
dian army, a troop of native irregular cavalry. 

risaldar (ris-al-dir’),». [Also ressaldar ; < Hind. 
risaldar, the commander of a troop of horse, « 
risalad, a troop of horse (see risala), + ddr, one 
who holds.] The native commander of a risala. 


risbankt (ris’bank), ». [Also risband; < D. 
rijsbank, ς rijs, brushwood: > F. risban, G. 
rissbank|, An artificial bank, properly one 
faced or strengthened with brushwood. 
N. E. D. 

The Art of constructing Sluices, Dykes, Piles, Moles, 


Risbanks, Light-houses, Docks, : 
Hist. Litteraria, I. 515. [N. #. D.] 


This Risbank, or mound, ranges up-hill and down-hill 
indifferently. 
Borlase, Nat. Hist. Cornwall, 325. [N. Ε. D.] 


The fleet battered the risbank, which guarded the entry 
of the harbour. 
Hume, Hist. Eng. (1770), IV. 482. [V. #. D.] 


rise! (riz), v.; pret. rose, pp. risen, ppr. rising. 
[< ME. risen, risen (pret. ros, roos, earlier ras, 
pl. risen, rise, resin, reson, pp. risen, risin),< AS. 
risan (pret. rds, pl. rison, pp. risen), rise, = OS. 
risan = OFries. risa, rise, = D. rijzen, rise or 
fall, = MLG. LG. risen = OHG. risan, MHG. 
risen, rise or fall, = Icel. risa = Goth. *reisan 
(pret. *rais, pp. risans), in comp. urreisan (= 
AS. drisan, E. arise); orig. expressive of verti- 
cal motion either up or down, but in E. confined 
to upward motion. The OHG. reisén, MHG. G. 
reisen (= Sw. resa = Dan. reise), travel, is from 
the noun, OHG. reisa, MHG. reise, a setting out, 
expedition, journey, G. reise (= Sw. resa = Dan. 
reise), a journey, < OHG. risan, MHG. risen, 


rise.] I, intrans. 1. To move or pass from a 


lower position to a higher; move upward; 
ascend; mount up: as, a bird rises in the air; 
a fog rises from the river; the mercury rises in 
the thermometer (or, as commonly expressed, 
the thermometer rises), 
1 saw young Harry, with his beaver on, . . . 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 106. 
In happier fields a rising town I see, 
Greater than what e’er was, or is, or e’er shall be. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., 1. 653. 
Dark and voluminous the vapors 2706, 
And hang their horrors in the neighb’ring skies. 
Cowper, Heroism. 
The falconer is frightening the fowls to make them rise, 
and the hawk is in the act of seizing upon one of them. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 89. 
2. Specifically, to change from a lying, sitting, 
or kneeling posture to a standing one; stand 
up; assume an upright position: as, to rise from 
achaix to rise after a fall. 
With that word they rysen sodeynly. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 330. 
[Πε kneels.] Rise up a knight. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 78. 
Risse [pret.] not the consular men, and left their places, 
So soon as thou sat’st down?  B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2. 
Go to your banquet then, but use delight 
So as to rise still with an appetite. 
Herrick, Connubii Flores. 
And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
Hence —(a) To bring a sitting or a session to an end: as, 
the house 2086 at midnight. 


It is then moved by some member. . . that the com- 
mittee rise, and that the chairman or some other member 
make their report to the assembly. 

Cushing, Manual of Parliamentary Practice, § 285. 


When Parliament rises for the vacation the work of the 
circuit begins. Fortnightly Rev., Ν. 8., XX XIX. 203. 
(0) To get up from bed. 


Go to bed when she list, rise when she list, all is as she 
i Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 2. 124. 


Iden, kneel down. 


will. 


About two o’clock in the morning, letters came from 
London by our coxon. . . . I rose and carried them in to 
my Lord, who read them a-bed. 

. Pepys, Diary, March 25, 1660. 
With early dawn Lord Marmion rose. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 31. 


3. To grow or stretch upward; attain an alti- 
tude or stature; stand in height: as, the tower 
rises to the height of 60 feet. 
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In sailing round Caprea we were entertained with many 
rude prospects of rocks and precipices, that 186 in several 
places half a miie high in perpendicular. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 446. 


Where Windsor-domes and pompous turrets rise. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 352. 


She that rose the tallest of them all, 
And fairest. Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


4. To swell upward. Specifically —(a) To reach a 
higher level by increase of bulk or volume: as, the river 
rises in its bed. 
He told a boding dream, 
Of rising waters, and a troubled stream. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 481. 


The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace. 

Jean Ingelow, High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire. 
(6) To swell or puff up, as dough in the process of fer- 
mentation. 

Generally in from four to five hours the [bread] sponge 
rises ; fermentation has been going on, and carbonic acid 
steadily accumulating within the tenacious mass, till it has 
assumed a puffed out appearance. Encyc. Brit., IIT. 253. 


5. To slope or extend upward; have an upward 
direction: as, a line, a path, or a surface rises 
gradually or abruptly. 


There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk. Cowper, Task, i. 305. 


6. To appear above the horizon; move from 
below the horizon to above it, in consequence 
of the earth’s diurnal rotation; hence, to move 
from an invisible to a visible position. 


Whiles these renkes thus rest than rises the sun, 
Bredis with his beames all the brode vales. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1172. 
He maketh his sun to vise on the evil and on the good. 
Mat. v. 45. 
Till the star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 30. 
Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again? 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, I xxii. 


7. To come into existence; emerge into sight; 
arise. (a) Το become apparent; come into view; stand 
out; emerge; come forth; appear: as, an eruption rises on 
the skin; the color rose on her cheeks. 
There chaunst to them a dangerous accident. 
A Tigre forth out of the wood did rise. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. x. 84. 
Go to; does not my coulour rise ? 
It shall rise ; for I can force my blood 
To come and go. Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 
I [stake] this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, ... 
Four figures rising from the work appear. 


Pope, Spring, 1. 37. 
(0) To become audible. 


Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confusedly rise. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 41. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Revival. 
(c) To have a beginning; originate; spring; come into 
existence ; be produced. 
A nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul: for from that hour she lov’d me. 
Otway, Venice Preserved, i. 1. 
"Tis very rare that Tornadoes arise from thence [the sea]; 
for they generally rise first over the Land, and that in a very 
strange manner. Dampier, Voyages, II. iii. 87. 
Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part; there all the honour lies, 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 193. 
The river Blackwater rises in the county Kerry. 
Trollope, Castle Richmond, i. 
8. To increase in force, intensity, spirit, de- 
ee, value, or the like. (a) To increase in force or 
ntensity ; become stronger: as, his anger rises. 
He blewe hys horne in that tyde, 


Hertys reson on eche a syde. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 64. (Halliwell.) 
Sunday, the wynde began to ryse in the north. 
Torkingion, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 
His spirits rising as his toils increase. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 279. 
The power of the Crown was constantly sinking, and 
that of the Commons constantly rising. 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
(0) To increase in degree or volume, as heat or sound. 
The day was raw and chilly, and the temperature rose 
very little. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 43. 
The music . . . vose again, ... 
Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 
©) To increase in value; become higher in price; become 
earer. 


Poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose; it 
was the death of him. 
Bullion is risen to six shillings and five pence the ounce. 
Locke. 

(d) To increase in amount : as, his expenses rose greatly. 
9. To stand up in opposition ; become opposed 
or hostile; take up arms; rebel; revolt: as, to 

rise against the government. 
The commons haply rise, to save his life. 

hak., 2 Hen. ΥΙ., iii. 1. 240. 


κ. μ 
rise! (riz), 1. 


Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 1.14. — 





rise 
To hinder this prowd enterprise, 
The stout and michty Erle of Marr 
With al] his men in arms did ryse. 
Battle of Harlaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 184). 
At our heels ali hell should 2186 
With blackest insurrection. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 196. 
10. To take up a higher position; increase in 
wealth, dignity, or power; prosper; thrive; 
be promoted or exalted: as, he is a rising man. 
Some vise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 
hak., M. for M., ii. 1. 38. 
His fortune is not made, 
You hurt a man that’s rising in the trade. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 35. 
11. To become more forcible or impressive; 
increase in power, dignity, or interest: said of 
thought, discourse, or manner. 
Dangle. The interest rather falls off in the fifth act. 
Sir Fretful. Rises, 1 believe you mean, sir. 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


12. To come by chance; turn up; oceur. 


There chaunced to the Princes hand to rize 
An auncient booke. Spenser, F. Q., IT. ix. 59. 


138. To arise from the grave or from the dead; 
be restored to life: often with again. 
Thou ne woldest leue thomas 
That oure lord fram deth ras. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 
Deed & lijf bigunne to striuen 
Whether mygt be maister there; 
Liif was slayn, & roos a-,jen. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T.8.), p. 29. 
And vpon Ester day erely our blessyd Sauyoure come 
to hym and brought hym mete, sayenge, ‘‘ lames, nowe 
ete, forI am rysyn.” Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 33. 
Awake, ye faithful! throw your grave-clothes by, 
He whom ye seek is risen, bids ye rise. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 77. 
14. Of sound, to ascend in pitch; pass from a 
lower to a higher tone. 
Miss Abercrombie had a soft voice with melancholy 


cadences; her tones had no rising inflections; all her 
sentences died away. Harper's Mag., LXX VIII. 243. 


15. In mining, to excavate upward: the oppo- 
site of sink. Thus, a level may be connected with one 
above it by either sinking from the upper level to the 
lower one, or by rising from the lower to the upper. 
16. To come to the surface or to the baited 
hook, as a whale or a game-fish. 

Where they have so much choice, you may easily imagine 
they will not be so eager and forward to rise at a bait. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 263. 


17. Milit., to be promoted; go up in rank.— 
The curtain rises. See curtain.—To have the gorge 
rise. See gorge.— To rise from the ranks, to win a com- 
mission, after serving in the ranks as a private soldier or 
a non-commissioned officer.— To rise to the fly. See jly2. 
—To rise to the occasion, or to the emergency, to 
feel, speak, or act as an emergency demands; show one’s 
self equal to a difficult task or to mastering a dilemma. 


{ΕΙ should have walked over there every day, on the 
chance of seeing your pretty face!” answered the Dandy, 
rising, as he flattered himself, to the occasion. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. vi. 
=Syn. Arise, Rise. See arise. 
. trans. 1. To ascend; mount; climb. 

The carriage that took them to the station was rising a 
little hill the top of which would shut off the sight of the 
Priory. . 6. White, Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, viii. 
2. In angling, to cause or induce to rise, as a 
fish. 

Some men, having once risen a fish, are tempted to flog 
the water in which he is with fly after fly. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 349. 
3. Naut., to cause, by approaching, to rise into 
view above the horizon. Compare raise}, 11. 

She was heading S. E., and we were heading 8. 8S. W., and 
consequently before I quitted the deck we had risen her 
hull. W. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, v. 
[First in mod. E.; <¢ visel,v.j] 1. 
The act of rising; ascent: as, the rise of vapor 
in the air; the rise of water in a river; the rise 
of mercury in a barometer. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise. 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 15. 
2. Elevation; degree of ascent: as, the rise of 
a hill or a road. 

The approach to the house was by a gentle vise and 
through an avenue of noble trees, 

Mark Lemon, Wait for the End, I. 29. 


9. Any place elevated above the common level; 
a rising ground: as, a 2166 of land. 
I turning saw, throned on a flowery 7296, 


One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 


Laramie Jack led slightly, riding straight towards a tall 
branchless tree on the crest of the rise up which they 
were racing. The Century, XXXIX. 527. 


4, Spring; source; origin; beginning: as, the 
rise of a stream in a mountain. 
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rise 
He observes very well that musical instruments took 


their first rise from the notes of birds and other melodi- 
ous animals, Addison, The Cat-Call. 


The Stories that Apparitions have been seen oftner 
than once in the same Place have no Doubt been the Rise 
and Spring of the walking Places of Spirits. 

Bourne’s Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 109. 


It is true that genius takes its rise out of the mountains 
of rectitude. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
5. Appearance above the horizon: as, the rise 
of the sun or a star. 


From the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium. hak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 289. 


Long Isaac proposed waiting until midnight for moon- 
vise, as it was already dark, and there was no track be- 
yond Lippajarvi. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 118. 
6. Increase; advance: said of price: as, a rise 
in (the price of) stocks or wheat. 

Eighteen bob a-week, and a rise if he behaved himself. 

Dickens, Pickwick, liii. 
7. Elevation in rank, reputation, wealth, or 
importance; mental or moral elevation. 
Wrinkled benchers often talk’d of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied his vise. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
8. Increase of sound; swell. 


His mind 
... borne perhaps upon the rise 
And long roll of the Hexameter. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 


9. Height to which one can rise mentally or 


spiritually; elevation possible to thought or 
feeling. 

These were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic 
spirit. Sout, 


10. In sporting, the distance from the score-line 
to the traps in glass-ball- or pigeon-shooting 
matches.—11. In arch., the perpendicular 
height of an arch in the clear, from the level 
of impost to the crown. See arch1, 2.—12. 
In music: (a) Increase of sound or force in a 
tone. (b) Ascent in pitch; passage from a 
lower to a higher tone.—138. In coal-mining, 
the inclination of strata considered from below 
upward. Thus, a seam of coal is said to be 
worked ‘‘to the rise” when it is followed up- 
ward on its inelination.—14. In mining, an ex- 
eavation begun from below and carried up- 
ward, as in connecting one level with another, 
or in proving the ground above a level. Also 
called rising.—15. In carp., the height of a 
step in a flight of stairs.—16. The action of a 
Se in coming to the surface to take the 
ook. 


If you can attain to angle with one hair, you shall have 
more rises, and catch more fish. 
1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 102. 
Rise of strata, in geol. See dip, n., 4 (a).—To get or 
take a rise out of (a person), to take the conceit out of a 
person, or to render him ridiculous. ([Collog. or slang.] 


Possibly taking a rise out of his worship the Corregidor, 
as a repeating echo of Don Quixote. 
De Quincey, Spanish Nun. 
To give rise. See givel. 


rise’ (ris), n. [Also rice, Se. reise;'< ME. ris, 
rys, ΑΡ. hris, a twig, branch, = D. rijs = OHG. 
hris, ris, ΜΗ. ris, G. reis = Icel. hris = Sw. 
Dan. ris, a twig, branch, rod.] 1. A branch of 
a tree; a twig. 
And therupon he hadde a gay sarplys, 
As whit as is the blosme upon the rys. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 138. 
Anone he lokyd hym besyde, 
And say syxty ladés on palferays ryde, 


Gentyll and gay as bryd on ryse. 
MS. Ashmole 61, 15th Cent. (Hailliwell.) 


Among Lydgate’s cries are enumerated “ Strawberries 
ripe and cherries in the rise”; the rise being a twig to 
which the cherries were tied, as at present. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 10. 


2. A small bush. 


“It was that deevil’s buckie, Callum Beg,” said Alick; 
“T saw him whisk away through amang the reises.” 


Scott, Waverley, lviii. 
rise-bush (ris’bush), ». [<. rise2 + bushl.] A 
fagot; brushwood. 


The streets were barricaded up with chaines, harrowes, 


and waggons of bavins or rise-bushes. 


Relation of Action before Cyrencester (1642), p. 4. (Davies.) 
rise-dike (ris’dik),. [<rise2 + dike.] A hedge 
made of boughs and brushwood. Halliwell. 
561, η. [ς ON. hrisla, ¢hris. See rise2.] A 
rod or stick ; especially, a support for a climb- 
ing or running vine. 
But the healthiest hop or scarlet runner won't grow 
. without what we call a risel. 
D. Christie Murray, The Weaker Vessel, xxxvi. 
risen (riz’n). 1. Past participle of risel.— 2, 
x An obsolete preterit plural of rise1, 
riser (ri’zér), n. One who or that which rises. 
Specifically —(a) One who leaves his bed: generally with 
a qualifying word, 
IV. 32 
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Th’ early riser with the rosy hands, 
Active Aurora. Chapman, Odyssey, xii. 4. 

Such picturesque objects . . . as were familiar to an 
early riser. 

Sir E. Brydges, Note on Milton’s L’Allegro, 1. 67. 
(0) One who revolts; a rebel or rioter. 

The noyse that was telde of zow, that ze schuld a be on 
of the capetayns of the ryserse in Norfolk. 

Paston Letters, I. 86. 
(ο) In angling, a fish considered with reference toits man- 
ner of rising. 

Allthe fish, to whichever class of risers they might be- 
long. Three in Norway, p. 123. 
(4) In founding: (1) An opening in a molding-flask into 
which the molten metal rises as the flask is filled ; a head. 

It is well known that, to obtain a sound casting in steel, 
with most methods in use, a very high riser is necessary, 


which also means a high gate, au consequent waste of 


labor and material. mer., N. 8., LIX. 88. 


(2) Same as feed-head, 2. (e) The vertical face of a stair- 
step. Also raiser and lijt. 


The risers of these stairs . . . are all richly ornament- 
ed, being divided generally into two panels by figures of 
dwarfs, and framed by foliaged borders. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 198. 


pl. In printing, blocks of wood or metal upon which 
electrotype plates are mounted to raise them to the height 


of type. [Εηρ.] 

rise-wood (ris’wid), ». [< rise2 + wood1,] 
Small wood cut for hedging. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. | 

Trish! (rish), ». and v. 
form of rush1. 

rish?}, ». [Origin obscure.] A sickle. 
nale MS. (Halliwell.) 

rishi (rish’1), ». [Skt. rishi; derivation un- 
known.] In Skt. myth., an inspired sage or 
poet; the author of a Vedic hymn.—The seven 
rishis, the stars of Charles’s wain or the dipper. ; 

risibility (riz-i-bil’i-ti), ».; pl. risibilities (-tiz). 
[= F. risibilité = Sp. risibilidad = Pg. risibili- 
dade = It. risibilita, < LL. as if *risibilita(t-)s, < 
risibilis, risible: see risible.] 1. The property 
of being risible; disposition to laugh. 

To be religious is, therefore, more adequate to his char- 
acter than either polity, society, risibility, without which 
he were no reasonable creature, but a mere brute, the 
very worst of the kind. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 260. 

Her too obvious disposition to risibility. 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xx. 

2. pl. The faculty of laughing; a sense of the 
ludicrous. Also risibles. 

risible (riz’i-bl), α. and n. [< OF. (and F.) risi- 

ble = Sp. risible = Pg. risivel = It. risibile, laugh- 

able, ς LL. risibilis, that can laugh, < L. ridere, 

pp. risus, laugh: see rident, ridicule.| 1.α. 1. 
aving the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are ina merry world; laughing is our business, as 
if, because it has been made the definition of man that he 
is risible, his manhood consisteth of nothing else. 

overnment of the Tongue. 
2. Laughable; capable of exciting laughter; 
ridiculous. 

For a terse point, a happy surprise, or a risible quibble, 
there is no man in this town can match little Laconic. 

Foote, An Occasional Prelude. 

A few wild blunders, and risible absurdities, from which 
no work of such multiplicity was ever free. 

Johnson, Pref. to Dictionary. 

The denunciations of Leicester . . . would seem almost 
risible, were it not that the capricious wrath of the all- 
powerful favorite was often sufficient to blast the charac- 
ter... of honest men. 

- Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IT. 279, note, 
3. Of or pertaining to laughter; exerted to 
produce laughter: as, the risible faculty. 

The obstreperous peals of broad-mouthed laughter of 
the Dutch negroes at Communipaw, who, like most othe 
negroes, are famous for their risible powers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 98. 

ΤΙ. η. pl. Same as risibilities. See risibility, 2. 
[Jocular. ] 

Something in his tone stirred the risibles of the conven- 
tion, and loud laughter saluted the Illinoisan. 

The Century, XXX VIII. 285. 
risibleness (riz’i-bl-nes), n. Same as risibility. 
Bailey, 1727. 
risibly (riz’i-bli), adv. 
ΑΗ 
risilabialis (ri-si-la-bi-a’lis), n.; pl. risilabiales 
(-léz). [NL., < L. ridere, pp. risus, laugh, + 


An obsolete or dialectal 


Nomi- 


In a risible manner; 


x labium, lip: see labial,] Same as risorius. 


rising (ri’zing), n. [< ME. risinge, rysynge; 
verbal n. of risel, v.] 1. The act of one who 
or that which rises. 


Men that are in hopes and in the way of rising keep in 
the Channel. Selden, Table-Talk, Ῥ. 96. 


A Saxon nobleman and his falconer, with their hawks, 
upon the bank of a river, waiting for the rising of the 
game. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 88. 


Specifically —(a) The appearance of the sun or a star above 
the horizon. In astronomy the sun or a planet is said to 
rise when the upper limb appears in the horizon; and in 
calculating the time allowance must be made for refrac- 


rising-anvil 


tion, parallax, and the dip of the horizon. . Primitive.as- 
tronomers defined the seasons by means of the risings 
and settings of certain stars relatively to the sun. These, 
called by Kepler “poetical risings and settings,” are the 
acronychal, cosmical, and heliacal (see these words), 

We alone of all animals have known the risings, settings, 
and courses of the stars. Derham, Astrotheology, viii. 3. 
(0) The act of arising from the dead, or of coming to life 
again; resurrection. ; 

Questioning one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean, Mark ix. 10. 


Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 
And of the rising from the dead. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


(c) A hostile demonstration of people opposed to the gov- 
ernment; a revolt; an insurrection; sedition: as, to call 
out troops to quell a rising. 


There was a rising now in Kent, my Lord of Norwich 
being at the head of them. Evelyn, Diary, May 30, 1648. 


In 1536, even a great religious movement like the Pil- 
grimage of Grace sinks into a local and provincial rising, 
an abortive tumult. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 253. 


The futile risings, the cruel ως wh the heroic deaths, 
kept alive among the people the belief in the cause of Italy. 
. . Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 63. 
2. That which rises; a prominence, elevation, 
or swelling; specifically, a tumor on the.body. 
as a boil or a wen. [Now collogq,. or dialectal. 
When a man shall have in the skin of his flesh a rising, 
a scab, or bright spot, and it be in the skin of his flesh like 
the plague of leprosy, then he shall be brought unto Aaron 
the priest, or unto one of his sons the priests. Lev. xiii. 2. 


On each foot there are five flat horny risings, which seem 
to be the extremities of the toes. 

Goldsmith, Hist. of Earth (ed. 1790), IV. 254. (Jodrell. 
3. In mining, same as 1861, 14.—4. A giving 
way in an upward direction from pressure ex- 
erted from beneath. 

The only danger to be feared [in domes] is what is tech- 
nically called a rising of the haunches; and to avoid this 
it might be necessary, where large domes were attempted, 
to adopt a form more nearly conical than that used at 
Mycene. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 236. 
5. That which is used to make dough rise, as 
yeast or leaven. See sali-rising, [Prov. Eng. 
and Ὁ. §.] 

It behoveth my wits to worke like barme, alias yeast, 
alias sizing, alias rising. Lyly, Mother Bombie, ii. 1. 

So strong is it [alkali] that the earth when wet rises like 
bread under yeast. It taints the water everywhere, and 
sometimes so strongly that bread mixed with it needs no 
other rising. S. Bowles, Our New West, xiv. 
6. In bread-making, the quantity of dough set 
to rise at one time.—7. A defect sometimes 
occurring in casting crucible steel, which is 
said {ο ‘‘boil” in the mold after teeming, pro- 
ducing a honeycomb structure of the metal. 

The rising of steel, and consequently the formation of 
blow-holes, is attributed to hydrogen and nitrogen, and to 
a small extent to carbonic oxide. — 

The Ironmonger, quoted in Science, IV. 331. 
8. A water-swelling: said of ova by fish-cultur- 
ists.—9. Naut., the thick planking laid fore 
and aft, on which the timbers of the deck bear; 
also, the narrow strake inside a boat just under 


the thwarts.—The rising of the sun, in Scrip., the 
place where the sun appears to rise; the extreme eastern 
limit of the world; the orient. 


From the rising of the sun even to the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles. 
Mal, i. 11. 
rising (ri’zing), p.a. [Ppr. of risel,v.] 1. In- 
creasing in possessions, importance, power, or 
distinction: as, arising town; ἃ rising man. 
Feign what I will, and paint it e’er so strong, 
Some rising genius sins up to my song. 
Pope, Epilogue to Satires, ii. 9. 
2. Growing; advancing to adult years, and to 
the state of active life: as, the rising genera- 
tion.—38. Growing so as to be near some spe- 
ecified or indicated amount: used loosely in 
an awkward quasi-adverbial construction: (a) 
reaching-an amount greater than that speci- 
fied: sometimes with of: as, rising three years 
old; rising of a thousand men were killed; the 
colt is rising of two this grass [U.8.]; (0) reach- 
ing an amount which is at least that specified 
and may be greater: as, a horse rising fourteen 
hands; (c) approaching but not yet reaching 
the specified amount: as, a colt rising two years 
old [Eng.]. : 
A house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment un- 
less there is a child in it rising three years old, and a kit- 


ten rising three weeks. ; 

Southey, quoted in Allibone’s Dict. of Quots., Ρ. 102. 
Rising butt. See butt?.— Ri hinge, See hinge.— 
Rising line, an incurvated line drawn on the plane of 
elevations or sheer drafts of a ship, to determine the 
height of the ends of all the floor-timbers.— Rising tim- 
bers, or rising floors, the floor-timbers in the forward 
and after parts of a ship. } 

rising-anvil (ri’zing-an’vil), ». In sheet-metat 
working, a double-beak iron. | 


rising-lark 


rising-lark (ri’ ma Mr n. The skylark, 
Alauda arvensis. [Prov. Eng.] 

rising-line (ri‘zing-lin), ». Απ elliptical line 
drawn upon the sheer-plan to determine the 
sweep of the floor-heads throughout the ship’s 
length. Hamersly, Naval Encye. 

rising-main (ri’zing-man), n. In a mine, the 
column of pipes through which water is lifted 
or forced to the surface or adit: usually made 
of cast-iron pipes joined together. 

rising-rod (ri’zing-rod),”. A rod operating the 
valves in a Cornish pumping-engine. 

rising-seat (ri’zing-sét), n.. In a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, one of a series of three or four seats, 
each raised a littleabove the one before it, and 


all facing the body of the congregation. These 
seats are usually occupied by ministers and elders. They 
are often collectively called ‘‘ the gallery.”, Also facing- 
seat, high seat. 


_In the sing-song drawl once peculiar to the tuneful ex- 
hortations of the rising seat he thus held forth. 
M. C. Lee, A Quaker Girl of Nantucket, p. 28. 
rising-square (ri’zing-skwar),”. In ship-build- 
ing, & square upon which is marked the height 
of the rising-line above the keel. [Eng.] 
rising-wood (ri’zing-wid), ». In ship-building, 
timber placed under the flooring when the ex- 
tremities of a vessel are very fine and extend 
» beyond the cant-body. © 
risk! (risk), n.. [Formerly also risque; < OF. 
risque, I’. risque = Pr. rezegue = Sp. riesgo = Pg. 
risco = It. riscot, risico (> D., ete., risiko), 
formerly risigo, dial. resega (ML. risigus, ris- 
cus), risk, hazard, peril, danger; perhaps orig. 
Sp.,< Sp. risco, a steep, abrupt roek, = Pg. risco, 
a rock, crag(cf. It. risega,f., ajutting out) (hence 
the verb, Sp. arriesgar, formerly arriscar, ven- 
ture into danger (pp. arriscado, bold, forward), 
= It. arrischiarsi, risk (pp. arrischiato, hazard- 
ous) ); from the verb represented by It. resegare, 
risecare, cut off, = Pr. rezega, cut off, = Pg. ris- 
car, erase, ς L. resecare, cut off, ς re-, back, + 
secare, cut: see secant.] 1. Hazard; danger; 
peril; exposure to mischance or harm; ven- 
ture: as, at the risk of one’s life; at the risk of 
contagion. Common in the phrase to run a (the) 
risk, to incur hazard; take the chance of failure 
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Hither came t’ observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers took ; 
And to the utmost do his best 
To save himself, and hang the rest. 


S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. ii. 418. 
riskful (risk’fil), α. [< riskl + -ful.] Full of 
risk or danger; hazardous; risky. [Rare. ] 

At the first glance such an attempt to reverse the rela- 


tionship between population and railways appears a risk- 
Jul undertaking. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XX XIX. 55. 


vicar 4 (ris’ki),a. [<riskl +-yl.] 1. Attended 
with risk; hazardous; dangerous: as, a very 
risky business. 

No young lady in Miss Verinder’s position could manage 
such a risky matter as that by herself. 

W. Collins, Moonstone, i. 20. 
2. Running a risk; venturesome; bold; auda- 
cious. 

I am no mortal, if the risky devils haven’t swam down 
upon the very pitch, and, as bad luck would have it, they 
have hit the head of the island. 

Cooper, Last of the Mohicans, vii. 


In spite of all his risky passages and all his tender ex- 
pressions, Galiani wrote for posthumous publication, to 
the terror of Madame d’Epinay, who had made him her 
confidant. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 350. 


risoluto (ré-z6-16’to), a. [It., = E. resolute.] 
In music, with resolution or firmness. 

risorial (ri-s0’ri-al), a. [ς NL. risorius, laugh- 
ing (< L. risor, laugher, mocker, < ridere, laugh: 
see rident), + -al.] Of or pertaining to laugh- 
ter; causing laughter, or effecting the act of 
laughing; exciting risibility; risible: as, the 
risorial muscle. | 

risorius (ri-s0’ri-us), n.; pl. risorii (-i). [NL. 
(se. musculus) risorial.] The laughing-muscle, 
some transverse fibers of the platysma that are 
inserted into the angle of the mouth: more fully 
called risorius Santorini. Also risilabialis. 

ye (risp), v.t. [Also resp; < Icel. rispa, scratch. 
Cf. raspl, v.] 1. To rasp; Β]θ.-- 2. To rub or 
grate (hard bodies, as the teeth) together. 
acres in both uses. ] 

risp! (risp),”. [<risp1,v. Cf.rasp1,n.] A rasp. 
[Scoteh. ] 

risp? (risp),”. [Appar.a var. of rise; ef. risp3.] 
1. A bush or branch; atwig. Halliwell. [Prov. 


rist (rist), v. 


risus (ri’sus), n. 


rit! (rit), v. ¢. or i. 


rit} (rit), n. 


rit? (rit), ο. ¢. 


rit*t, v. 


ritardando (ré-tiir-dan’d6), a. 


ritardo (ri-tiir’d6), a. 


rithe 
1. An obsolete or dialectal pret- 
erit of risel.—2+. Third person singular pres- 


ent indicative of risel (contracted from riseth). 
Chaucer. 


ristet,”.andv. A Middle English form of rest!. 
ristori (ris-t6’ri), η. 


[So named from Madame 
Ristori, an Italian tragic actress.] A loose open 
jacket for women, usually of silk or some rather 
thick material. 
[NL., ς L. risus, laughter, ¢ 
ridere, pp. risus, laugh: see rident.] <A laugh, 
or the act of laughing; a grin.—Risus sardoni- 
cus or caninus, a spasmodic grin seen in tetanus. 
< ME. ritte, ritten (pret. 
ritte), tear, break, split (to-ritten, tear apart): ef. 
D. ritten, tear, = OHG. rizzdn, rizzon, MHG. G. 
ritzen, tear, wound, lacerate; a secondary verb, 
akin to AS. writan, E. write: see write.] 11. Το 
tear; break; rend; strike. 
Young Johnstone had a nut-brown sword, .. . 
And he ritted it through the young Col’nel, 
That word he ne’er spake mair. 

Young Johnstone (Child’s Ballads, II. 292). 
2. To make an incision in the ground, with a 
spade or other instrument, as a line of direction 
for future delving or digging; rip; scratch; cut. 
[Seotch. ] 
[< ri#l,v.] A-slight incision made 
in the ground, as with aspade; ascratch made 
on a board, ete. [Scotch.] 

Ye scart the land with a bit thing ye ca’ a pleugh — ye 
might as weel give it a ritt with the teeth of a redding- 
kame. Scott, Pirate, xv. 
[Prob. a var. of retl.] To dry 
(hemp or flax). Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

A Middle English form of the third 
person singular present indicative of ride (con- 
tracted from rideth). Chaucer. 

[< It. ritardan- 
do, ppr. of ritardare, retard: see retard.) In 
musie, becoming gradually slower; diminishing 
in speed: same as rallentando and (usually) 
ritenuto (but see the latter). Abbreviated rit. 
and ritard. 

[It., < ritardare, retard: 
see retard.| Same as ritardando. 





ritch (rich), n. The Syrian bear, Ursus syria- 
CUS. 
‘tite (rit),v. [= F. rit, rite = Sp. Pg. It. rito,< L. 


ce ie he Eng. ]—2. The green stalks collectively of re 


ing peas or potatoes. Halliwell. [Prov. 


If you had not performed the Vow, what Risque had ig 
run? N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IL. 8. 
If he [the Arab] had left me, I should have run a great 
risque of being stript, for people came to the gate before 
it was open. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 7. 
Where there is risk, there may be loss. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 44. 
Indulging their passions in defiance of divine laws, and 
at the risk of awful penalties. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


2. In com.: (a) The hazard of loss of ship, 
gonde, or other property. (b) The degree of 

azard or danger upon which the premiums of 
insurance are calculated. 


It would take a great many years to determine tornado 
risks with sufficient accuracy to estimate the amount of 
premium needed ; but we can make a comparison with the 
risks and losses by fire, and thus arrive at an approximate 
solution of the question. Science, XVI. 19. 


(c) Hence, by extension, insurance obligation: 
as, our company has no risks in that city. =syn. 
1. sure, Venture, Risk, Hazard, jeopardy, peril. The 
first four words are in the order of strength. Theyimply 
voluntary action more often than danger, etc. (see danger): 
as, he ran a great risk; it was a bold venture, involving 
the exposure of his health and the hazard of his fortunes. 
They generally imply also that the chances are unfavor- 
able rather than favorable. Haposure is, literally, a put- 
ting out, as into a dangerous place ; the word is generally 
ee by that to which one is exposed: as, exposure to 
attac 
risk! (risk), ο. ¢ [Formerly risque; < OF. (and 
F.) risquer, risk; ef. Sp. arriesgar, formerly ar- 
riscar, venture into danger, = Pg. arriscar = It. 
arrischiare, run a risk; from the noun: see risk1, 
πι] 1. Το hazard; expose to the chance of in- 
jury or loss. | 
There is little credit among the Turks, and it is very rare 
they trust one another to negotiate any business by bills, 
or risque their money in the hands of any one. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 39. 
This one fallen amongst them, who could make 
The rich man risk his life for honour’s sake. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITT. 235. 
2. To venture upon; take the chances of: as, 
to risk a surgical operation. 
The other [party] must then he’ 5 0 an amercement. 
Sir W. Jones, Dissertations and Miscell. Pieces, p. 388. 
Nor had Emana Christos forces enough to risk a battle 
with an officer of the known experience of Af Christos. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 335. 
=§yn. 1. To peril, jeopard, stake. See riskl, n. 
risk? (risk), π. Same as reesk and risp, [Scotch. ] 
risker (ris’kér), ~. One whorisks, ventures, or 
hazards, 





risp? (risp), π. [Var.-of risk2, reesk.] Coarse 
grass that grows.on marshy ground. 
The hay-rope . .. was made of risp, a sort of long sword- 
grass that grows about marshes and the sides of lakes. 
Blackwood’s Mag., XIV. 190. 
risposta (ris-pos’taé), π. [It., < rispondere, re- 
spond: see respond, response.| In contrapuntal 
music, Same as answer. 
risquet,”.andv. An obsolete spelling of risk1. 
Rissa (ris’i),”. [NL. (Leach’s MSS., Stephens, 
in Shaw’s *‘General Zodlogy,” 1825).] A genus 
of Laride, having the hind toe rudimentary or 
very small; the kittiwakes. There are at least two 
species, R. tridactyla, the common kittiwake of the arctic 
and North Atlantic oceans, and the very different red- 


legged kittiwake, R. brevirostris, of the North Pacific. See 
cut under kittiwake. Also called Gavia. 


risset. An obsolete past participle of risel. 
Rissoa (ris’6-ii), n. [NL., after Risso, a natu- 
ralist of Nice.] A genus of small shells, typical 
of the family Rissoidz. Also Rissoia. 
Rissoella (ris-d-el’i), nm. [NL., for G. A. Risso 
(1777-1845) + dim. -ella.] A genus of gastro- 
pods. Also called Jeffreysia. 
Rissoellide (ris-d-el’i-dé), n. pl. [NIL., < Risso- 
ella + -idz.] A family of teenioglossate gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Missoella. Also 
called Jeffreysiide. 
rissoid (ris’oid), a. and n. I, a. Of or related 
to the Rissoide. 
II, η. A gastropod of the family Rissoidz. 
Rissoid@ (ri-s6’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Rissoa + 
-idz.| A family of tenioglossate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Rissoa. The animal has long 
tentacles with the eyes external at their base, and the cen- 
tral tooth multicuspidate and with basal denticles; the 
shell is turbinate or turreted, with an oval or semilunate 


aperture, and the operculum is corneous and paucispiral. 
The species are phytophagous and abound in seaweed. 


rissole (ris’6l), n. [ς F. rissole, F. dial. risole, 
rezole, a rissole, formerly rissolle, ‘‘a Jews ear, 
or mushrom that’s fashioned like a demi-circle, 
and grows cleaving to trees; also a small and 
delicate minced pie, made of that fashion” 
(Cotgrave); ef. rissole, brownness from frying; 
< rissoler, fry brown, F. dial. roussoler = It. ro- 
solare, fry, roast; origin uncertain.] In cook- 
ery, an entrée consisting of meat or fish com- 
pounded with bread-crumbs and yolk of eggs, 
all wrapped in a fine puff-paste, so as to resem- 
ble a sausage, and fried. 


ritely+ (rit’li), adv. 


ritenuto (ré-te-n6’td), a. 


rith}}, η. 
rith7t, a. 


rithe! (rifH), n. 


rithe? (rifH), η. 


ritus, a custom, esp. religious custom; ef. Skt. 
riti, a going, way, usage, ς γ/ 772, flow, let flow. ] 
1. A formal act or series of acts of religious or 
other solemn service, performed according toa 
manner regularly established by law, precept, 
or custom. 

Every Church hath Authority to appoint and change 


Ceremonies and Ecclesiastical Rites, so they be to Edi- 
fication. Baker, Chronicles, p. 328. 


When the prince her funeral rites had paid, 
He ploughed the Tyrrhene seas. 
Dryden, AZneid, vii. 7. 
2. The manner or form prescribed for such an 
act; aceremonial. Hence—3. Any ceremony 
or due observance. 
Time goes on crutches till love have all his rites. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 873. 


How shall I 
Pass, where in piles Carnavian cheeses lie; 
Cheese, that the table’s closing rites denies, 
And bids me with th’ unwilling chaplain rise? 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 255. 
Ambrosian rite, the Ambrosian office and liturgy.— 
Congregation of Rites. See congregation, 6 (a).— Mo- 
zarabicrite, See Mozarabic.=Syn. Form, Observance, 


etc. See ceremony. 

[< rite + -ly2.] Withall 
due rites; in accordance with the ritual; in due 
form. 

After the minister of the holy mysteries hath ritely 
prayed, Jer. Taylor, Real Presence. (Latham.) 
[< It. ritenuto, pp. of 
ritenere, retain: see retain, re-, tenable.| In 
music, ata slower tempo or pace. Ritenuto some- 
times has the same sense as rallentando and ritardando, 
but is used more exactly to mark an abrupt instead of a 


gradual change of speed. Also ritenendo, ritenente. Ab- 
breviated riten. 


A Middle English form of γε]. 

An awkward Middle English spelling 
of right. Chaucer. 

[Formerly also ryth ; «ΜΕ. 
rithe,< AS. rith, rithe, a stream (ed-rith, a stream 
of water; weter-rithe, water-stream), also 
rithig, a stream, = North Fries. ride, rie, the 
bed of a stream, = OLG. rith, a stream (used 
in proper names).] A stream; a small stream, 
usually one occasioned by heavy rain. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 

[Or. obseure.] A twig; also 
(pl.) stalks of potatoes. [Prov. Eng. ] 


rither 


rither! (rivH’ér), n. A dialectal form of rudder. 
He jumpeth and courseth this way and that way, as a 
man roving without a mark, or a ship fleeting without a 
rither. Bp. Jewell, Works (Parker Soc.), ITI. 126. 
rither? (ritH’ér), . A dialectal form of rother2. 
ritling (rit’ling), π. Same as reckling. 
ritornelle,ritornello(ré-tér-nel’ ,ré-tér-nel’15), 
n. [= F. ritournelle, ς It. ritornello, dim. of 
ritorno, a return, a refrain: see returnl.] In 
music, an instrumental prelude, interlude, or 
refrain belonging to a vocal work, like a song, 
aria, or chorus; also, one of the tutti passages 
in an instrumental concerto. Also formerly 
called a symphony. 
ritrattot (ri-trat’to), n. 
picture. 
Let not this ritratto of a large landscape be thought 
trifling. Roger North, Examen, p. 251. (Davies.) 
ritter (rit’ér), n. [< G. ritter, a rider, knight: 
see rider.] A knight. 
Your Duke’s old father 
Met with th’ assailants, and their grove of ritters 
Repulsed so fiercely. 
hapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, ii. 1. 
The Ritter’s colour went and came. 
Campbell, The Ritter Bann. 
Ritteric (rit’ér-ik), a. [< Ritter (see def.) + 
-ic.} Pertaining to or named after Dr. J. W. 
Ritter (1776-1810).—Ritteric rays, the invisible 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. See spectrum. 
Ritter-Vallilaw. ‘The statement of the cen- 
trifugal progress of an initial increase followed 
by loss of irritability in the distal part of a 
divided nerve. 
rittingerite (rit’ing-ér-it), n. [< Rittinger, the 
name of an Austrian mining official, + -ite?.] 
A rare mineral occurring in small tabular mono- 
clinic crystals of a nearly black color. It con- 
tains arsenic, sulphur, selenium, and silver, but 
its exact composition is not known. 
Rittinger’s side-blow percussion-table. See 
joggling-table. 
ritt-master (rit’mas’tér),n. [<G. rittmeister, a 
captain of cavalry, < ritt, a riding, + meister, 
master: see masterl.]. A captain of cavalry. 
Duke Hamilton was only Rit-master Hamilton, as the 


General used to call him;. ... Linlithgow was Colonel 
Livingstone. Wodrow, I. 271. (Jamieson.) 


“If I understand you, Captain Dalgetty —I think that 
rank corresponds with your foreign title of ritt-master 
——.” ‘The same grade preceesely,” answered Dalgetty. 


Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
rittock (rit’ok), π. The common tern or sea- 
swallow. Also rippock. [Orkney.] 

Titual (rit’t-al), a. andn. [< OF. ritual, F. ri- 
tuel = Sp. Pg. ritual = It. rituale = D. rituaal 
= G. Sw. Dan. ritual, ς L. ritualis, relating to 
rites (LL. neut. pl. ritualia, rites),< ritus, a rite: 
see rite.] 1. a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
prescribing a rite or rites. 

The first Religion that ever was reduced to exact Rules 


and ritual Observances was that of the Hebrews. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 8. 
The ritual year 
Of England’s Church. 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, iii. 19. 


II, η. 1. A book containing the rites or ordi- 
nances of a church or of any special service. 
Specifically, in the Roman Catholic Church, the ritual is 
an office-book containing the offices to be used by a priest 
in administering the sacraments (baptism, marriage, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, communion out of mass), together 
with the offices for the visitation of the sick, burial of the 
dead, benedictions, etc. The corresponding book in the 
medieval church in England was called. the manual. 


2. (a) A prescribed manner of performing re- 
ligious worship or other devotional service in 
any given ecclesiastical or other organization. 
Bishop Hugh de Nonant . . . enlarged the body of stat- 
utes which he found in his church for the government of 
its chapter and the regulation of its services and ritual. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 7. 
(6) The external form prescribed for religious 
or other devotional services. 
And come, whatever loves to weep, 
And hear the ritual of the dead. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xviii. 
3. Any ceremonial form or custom of proce- 
dure. 


False are our Words, and fickle is our Mind ; 
Nor in Love’s Ritual can we ever find 
Vows made to last, or Promises to bind. 
ior, Henry and Emma, 
Ambrosian ritual, See Ambrosian2. 
ritualism (rit’i-al-izm), ». [= F. ritualisme; 
as ritual + -ism.] 1. Asystem of public wor- 
ship which consists in forms regularly estab- 
lished by law, precept, or custom, as distin- 
guished from that which is largely extempora- 
neous and therefore variable and left to the 
judgment of the conductor of the worship. 
396 


[It.: see retrait.] A 
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The typical illustration of ritualism, and that to which 
it naturally reverts for its model, was the medizxval 
cathedral, with its supposed reénactment of the great 
tragedy of the Cross, amid all the esthetical influences of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and eloquence. 

The Century, XX XI. 80. 


2. Observance of prescribed forms in religious 
worship or in reverence of anything. 


The Troubadour hailed the return of spring ; but with 


him it was a piece of ony ritualism. 


owell, Study Windows, p. 280. 


3. Specifically —(a) The science of ritual; the 
systematic study of liturgical rites. (b) An 
observance of ritualin public worship founded 
upon a high estimate of the value of symbolism 
and a belief in the practical importance of 
established rites, and particularly in the effi- 
cacy of sacraments, as having been divinely 
appointed to be channels of spiritual grace to 
those who use them; more especially, the prin- 
ciples and practices of those Anglicans who 
are called Ritualists. 
ritualist (rit’i-al-ist), η. and a. [= F. ritua- 
liste = Sp. Pg. It. ritualista; as ritual + -ist.] 
I, ». 1. One versed in or devoted to ritual; 
a specialist in the systematic study of liturgi- 
cal rites and ceremonies; especially, a writer 
upon this subject.—2. One who advocates or 
practises distinctive sacramental and sym- 
bolic ritual, especially that inherited or revived 
from ancient usage; specifically [cap.], one of 
that branch of the High-church party in the 
Anglican Church which has revived the ritual 
authoritatively in use in the second year of 
King Edward VI. (see ornaments rubric, under 


ornament). The ritualistic movement is an extension 
of the Anglo-Catholic revival. (See revival.) The points 
especially insisted on by the Ritualists are the eastward 
position (declared legal in England), and the use of vest- 
ments, lights, wafer-bread, and the mixed chalice, to which 
some add that of incense, 


II. a. Ritualistic. 
ritualistic (rit’i-a-lis’tik),a. [< ritualist + -ic.] 
1. Pertaining or according to ritual.—2, Ad- 
hering to rituals: often used to designate a 
devotion to external forms and symbols as of 
great importance in religious worship. Hence 
—3. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
party called Ritualists in the Anglican Church. 
ee ritualist, 2. 
ritually (rit’i-al-i), adv. By rites, or by a par- 
ticular rite; by or with a ritual. 
Whereto in some parts of this kingdom is joined also 
the solemnity of drinking out of acup, ritually composed, 


decked, and filled with country liquor. 
Selden, Illust. of Drayton’s Polyolbion, ix. 417. 


We can no ways better, or more solemnly and ritually, 
give glory to the holy Trinity than by being baptized. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 255. 
riva (ri’va),”. [< Icel. rifa, a rift, cleft, fissure 
(bjarg-rifa, cleft in a mountain): see rivel.] A 
rift or cleft. [Orkney and Shetland.] 
He proceeded towards a riva, or cleft in a rock, contain- 
ing a path, called Erick’s steps. Scott, Pirate, vii. 
rivage (σσ), n. [ς F. rivage, OF. rivaige, 
rivage = Pr. Cat. ribaige = It. rivaggio, < ML. 
rivagium (also, after Rom., rwaticus, ribaticus), 
shore, ¢ L. ripa, shore, bank: see rive3, river2.] 
1. A bank, shore, or coast. 
And sir Gawein made serche all the ryvages, and take 


shippes and assembled a grete navie. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 378. 


Do but think 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing. 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. (cho.). 


From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical. 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
2. A toll formerly paid to the crown on some 
rivers for the passage of boats or vessels. 


So that they shall be free. . . fromall lastage, tallage, 
passage, cariage, riwage, 


Hakluyt, Voy., I. 117. [N. #. D.] 
Rivage, . « « a certain Toll, or Duty anciently paid to 
the King, in some Rivers, for the Passage of Boats, or 
Vessels. Phillips (ed. Kersey). [N. #. D.) 
rivaile}, ». [ME.,< OF. *rivaille,< L. ripa, bank: 
see rivagel.|] A harbor. 
And they in sothe comen to the ryvaille 
At Suncourt, an havene of gret renoun. 
MS. Digby 230. (Halliwell.) 
rival (ri’val), π. anda. [ς OF. (and F.) rival, 
a rival, competitor, = Sp. Pg. rival = It. rivale 
= D. G. Sw. Dan. rival, a rival, competitor, 
ς L. rivalis, a rival in love, orig., in the pl. 
rivales, one who uses the same brook as an- 
other, prop. adj. rivalis, belonging to a brook, 
< rivus, a brook, stream: see rivulet.] I, n. 
1+, One having a common right or privilege 





rivalship 
with another; an associate; an alternating 
partner or companion in duty. 

Well, good night ; 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 12. 
2. One who is in pursuit of the same object as 
another; one who strives to reach or obtain 
something which another is attempting to ob- 
tain, and which only one can possess; a com- 
petitor: as, rivals in love; rivals for a crown. 

Oh, love! thou sternly dost thy pow’r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign. Dryden. 

My lovers are at the feet of my rivals. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 306. 
3. One who emulates or strives to equal or ex- 
ceed another in excellence; a competitor; an 
antagonist: as, two rivals in eloquence. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia; 
And now both rivals to mock Helena. 
Shak., Μ. N. D., tii. 2. 156. 
as 2 and 8. See emulation. . 

. a4, Having the same | άρον Maier or claims; 
standing in competition for superiority: as, 77- 
val lovers; rival claims or pretensions. 

Even rival wits did Voiture’s death deplore. 

Pope, To Miss Blount. 
I do not recommend German reviews as models for Eng- 
lish ones; too often they seem to me to be written by γί- 
val competitors in the same field with the author. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 53. 
rival (ri’val), v.; pret. and pp. rivaled or ri- 
valled, ppr. rivaling or rivalling. [ς rwal, n.] 
I, trans, 1. To stand in competition with; 
seek to gain aga i ὰ opposition to: as, to 
rival one in love.—2. To strive to equal or ex- 
cel; emulate. 
To rival thunder in its rapid course. 
Dryden, AEneid, vi. 798. 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 
The wondering forests soon should dance again. 
Pope, Summer, Ἱ. 81. 
II, intrans. To be a competitor; act as a ri- 
val. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
My lord of Burgundy. 


We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter. .Shak., Lear, i. 1. 194. 


There was one giant on the staff (a man with some tal- 
ent, when he chose to use it) with whom I very early per- 
ceived it was in vain to rival. 

R. L. Stevenson, Scribner’s Μαρ., IV. 124. 
rivaless (ri’val-es), n. [< rival + -ess.] A fe- 
male rival. [Rare.] 

Oh, my happy vivaless! if you tear from me my husband, 
he is in his own disposal, and I cannot help it. 

Richardson, Pamela, IV. 153. (Davies.) 
rival-hating (ri’val-ha’ting), a. Hating any 
competitor; jealous. 

Rival-hating envy. Shak., Rich, IL, i. 3. 181. 

rivality (ri-val’i-ti), n. [ς F. rivalité = ων ri- 
valida’ = Pg. rwalidade = It. rivalita = G. ri- 
valitdt, ς L. rivalita(t-)s, rivalship, < rivalis, ri- 
val: see rival.] 1+. Association; equality; co- 
partnership. 

Cesar, having made use of him in the wars ’gainst Pom- 


pey, presently denied him rivality, would not let him 
partake in the glory of the action. 


Shak., A. and C., 11. δ. 8. 
2. Rivalry. [Rare.] 
I need fear 


No check in his rivality, since her virtues 
Are so renown’d, and he of all dames hated. 
Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois, ii. 1. 

Some, though a comparatively small, space must. still 
be made for the fact of commercial rivality. J. S. Mill. 

rivalize (ri’val-iz), v. i.; pret. and BP. rivalized, 
ppr. rwalizing. [=F. rivaliser = Sp. Pg. rival- 
izar; as rival + -ize.] To enter into rivalry; 
contend; compete. [Rare.] 

Declaring himself a partisan of General Jackson, to ri- 
valize with Mr. Calhoun for the Vice-Presidency. 

4 John Quincy Adams, Diary, 1828. 

rivalry (ri’val-ri), ».; pl. rivalries (-riz). [< ri- 
val + -ry.] The act of rivaling; competition; 
a strife or effort to obtain an object which an- 
other is pursuing: as, rivalry in love; an en- 
deavor to equal or surpass another in some ex- 
cellence; emulation: as, rivalry for superiority 
at the bar or in the senate. 

And now commenced a tremendous rivalry between 
these two doughty commanders— striving to outstrut and 
outswell each other, like a couple of belligerent turkey- 
cocks. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 322. 
=Syn. Competition, etc. See emulation. 

rivalship (ri’val-ship), n. [< rival + -ship.] 
The state or character of a rival; competition; 
eontention for superiority; emulation; rivalry. 

Rivalships have grown languid, animosities tame, inert, 


and inexcitable. . 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Porson, ii. 


rivalship 


The emulation and rivalship which had so long sub- 
sisted between these two Monarchs. 
Hume, Hist. Eng., ΤΙ. 161. [N. £. D.] 


The necessity must exist so long as rivalship continues 
among independent states. 
_ Oolebrooke, Import Colonial Corn, 198. [N. Ε. D.) 


rive! (riv), v.; pret. rived, pp. rived or riven, ppr. 
riving. [< ME. riven, ryven (pret. rof, roof, raf, 
ref, pp. riven, rifen, reven), < Icel. rifa (pret. 
rif, pp. rifinn), rive, = Sw. rifva = Dan. rive, 
scratch, tear, = D. rijven = MLG. riven, grate, 
rake, = OHG. riban, MHG. riben, G. reiben, rub, 
grate (but the OHG. form may be for *wriban 
= D. wrijven = MLG. wriven, LG. wriven, rub). 
Hardly allied to Gr. ἐρείπειν, throw or dash 
down, tear down, or ἐρείκειν, tear, break, rend, 
rivo, = Skt. γ rikh, scratch. Hence rive}, n., 
rift, and ult. rivel, rifle2, and perhaps ribald. 
Cf. rip}, pple] . trans. 1. Tosplit; cleave; 
rend asunder by force: as, to rive timber for 
rails, etc., with wedges; the oak is riven. 
And [he] lifte vp the serpentes skyn, and rofhym thourgh 
the body with the swerde. Merlin (E. E. T.'3.), iii. 649. 


But it would have made your heart right sair... 
To see the bridegroom vive his hair. 
The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 256). 
The scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks. 
‘ Shak., J. C., i. 8. 6. 
2t. To cause to pierce; thrust. 
|. This swerde thurgh thyn herte shal I ryve. 
: Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1793. 
51. To pierce; stab. 
She rof [var. 700} hirselven to the herte. 
; Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 373. 
But Guyon drove so furious and fell ; 
That seemed both shield and plate it would have riv’d. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. i. 6. 


4. To explode; discharge. [Rare.] 


Ten thousand French have ta’en the sacrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Christian soul but English Talbot. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iv. 2. 29. 
1, See rend, 


Ce . 
, intrans. 1. To be.split or rent asunder; 
fall apart. 

Nought allone the sonne was mirke, 


But howe youre vaile rafe in youre kirke, 
That witte I wolde.. York Plays, p. 401. 


The soul and body vive not more in parting 
Than greatness going off. 
Shak., A. and Ο., iv. 13. 5. 


There is such extreame colde in those parts that stones 
and trees doe euen rive asunder in regarde thereof. 
Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 111. 


The captain, . . . seeing Tinlinn. . . floundering in the 
bog, used these words of insult: ‘‘Sutor Watt, ye cannot 
sew your boots, the heels risp, and the seams rive.” 

Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 4, note. 


rive! (riv), ». [= Icel. rifa, a cleft, fissure; 

from the verb. Cf. riva.]. 1. A place torn; a 

rent; atear. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.]—2. That 
which is torn, as with the teeth. 

Our horses got nothing but a rive o’ heather. 

Hogg, Perils of Man, II. 246. (Jamieson.) 

rive?}, n. [ME., < MD. rijve (= MHG. rive), a 

rake, < rijven, serape, scratch: see rivel.] A 


rake. Nominale MS. (Halliwell.) 
gp (riv),a. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
rife, 


rive* (riv), η. [ME. rive, ς OF. rive, < L. ripa, 
a bank of a stream, rarely the shore of the sea; 
of doubtful origin. Cf. Gr. ἐρίπνη, a broken 
cliff, scar, a steep edge or bank, < ἐρείπειν, tear 


down. From the L. ripa are also ult. E. ripe, 
rived, arrive, rivagel, etc. See river?.] Bank; 
shore. 


Now bringeth me atte rive 
Schip and other thing. 
Sir Tristrem, p. 34. (Jamieson.) 
rive5+ (riv), ο. i. [ς ME. riven, < OF. river, 
aphetic form of arriver: see arrive.] 1. To 
land; arrive. 
That ichc, lef and dere, 


On londe am rived here. 
MS. Laud, 108, f. 220. (Halliweil.) 


To the haven of dethe when we gan to ryve. 
Lydgate, Minor Poems (Percy Soc.), 63. [N. E. D.] 


2. To go; travel. 


Then they rived east and they rived west 
_.. In many a strange country. 
King Arthur and the King of Cornwall (Child’s Ballads, I. 
[233). 


rivel (riv’el), ο. t.; pret. and pp. riveled or riv- 


elled, ppr. riveling or rivelling. [< ME. rivelen, a: 


pe form, ς AS. *rifian, wrinkle, in pp. ge-rifod 
(in Somner also erroneously *gerijlod, * gerifled) 
wrinkled; prob. connected. with rive: see rivel 
and cf. rifle2.| To wrinkle; corrugate; shrink: 
as, riveled fruit; viveled flowers. 


κ. 
river? (riv’ér), n. 
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He lefte vp his heed, that was lothly and rivelid, and 
loked on high to hym with oon eye open and a-nother clos, 
. « grennynge with his teth as a man that loked a-gein 
the sonne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 262. 


11] give thee tackling made of rivelled gold, 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees. 
Mariowe and Nashe, Dido, iii. 1. 115. 


Griefe, that sucks veines drie, 
Rivels the skinne, casts ashes in mens faces. 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, ii. 8. 


Ev’ry worm industriously weaves 
And winds his web about the rivell’d leaves. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 596. 
rivel} (riv’el), mn. [ς ME. rivel; < rivel, v.] A 
wrinkle. Wyclif, Job xvi. 8; Huloet. 
riveling!t (riv’el-ing), n. [ς ME. riveling; ver- 
bal n. of rivel, v.] A wrinkle. 


To ghyue the chyrche glorious to hymsilf that it hadde 
no wem ne ryueling or ony such thing. Wyclif, Eph. v. 27. 


riveling?t, n. [Also reveling, and dial. rivlin ; 
OSe. rewelyn, ete.; ς ME. riveling, reviling (> 
AF, rivelings), < AS. rifeling, a kind of shoe.] 
1. A rough kind of shoe or sandal of rawhide, 
formerly worn in Scotland. 


Sum es left na thing 
Boute his rivyn riveling. 
Wright, Political Songs, p. 907. (Eneyc. Dict.) 


2. A Seotchman. [Contemptuous. ] 


Rugh-fute reviling, now kindels thi care, 
Bere-bag with thi boote, thi biging es bare. 
Wright, Polit. Poems and Songs, I. 62. 


riven (riv’n), p.a. [Pp.of rivel,v.] Split; rent 
or burst asunder. 


The well-stack’d pile of riven logs and roots. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 444. 


river! (ri’vér), n. [¢ rivel + -erl,] One who 


rives or splits. 


An honest block river, with his beetle, heartily calling. 
J. Echard, Obs. on Ans. to Contempt of Clergy, p. 23. 
{(Latham.) 


[< ME. river, rivere (= D. 
rivier, river, = MHG. rivier, brook, riviere, 
rivier, revier, district), < OF. riviere, F. riviére, 
a river, stream, = Pr. ribeira, ribayra, shore, 
bank, plain, river, = Sp. ribera, shore, strand, 
sea-coast, = Pg. ribeira, a meadow near the 
bank of a river (ribeiro, a brook), = It. riviera, 
the sea-shore, a bank, also a river, < ML. ripa- 
ria, a sea-shore or river-bank, a river, fem. of 
L. riparius, of or belonging {ο a bank, ¢ ripa, a 
bank of a stream (rarely the coast of the sea): 
see rive3. The word river is not eonnected 
with the word rivulet.] 1. A considerable body 
of water flowing with a perceptible current 
and bearing more or less waste of the land, in 
a definite course or channel, usually without 
cessation during the entire year. Some water- 
courses, however, are called rivers, although 
their beds may be almost, or entirely, dry 


during more or less of the year. As water must 
find its way downward, under the influence of gravity, 
wherever the opportunity is offered, most rivers reach 
the ocean, which is the lowest attainable level, either 
independently or by uniting with some other stream ; but 
this process of joining and becoming merged in another 
river may be repeated several times before the main stream 
is finally reached. In interior arid regions, rivers end in 
lakes or sinks, or wither away on a forward sloping sur- 
face. Some such regions are basins inclosed by mountains, 
as in central Asia ; but others are open to the sea, and the 
rivers end simply from lack of water supply, as in the 
Argentine Republic. As a general rule, the river which 
heads farthest from the sea, or which has the longest course, 
retains its name, while the affluents entering it lose their 
identity when merged in the larger stream. There are 
various exceptions to this, one of the most remarkable of 
which is the Mississippi, which retains that name to its 
mouth, although the affluent called the Missouri is much 
longer than the Mississippi and somewhat larger at the 
junction. The water carried by rivers is rain or melted 
snow, a part of which runs on the surface to the nearest 
rivulet while therain is falling, or immediately after it has 
fallen, while a larger part consists of that rain-water which, 
falling upon a permeable material, such as sand, gravel, 
and open-textured rock, sinks beneath the surface fora 
certain distance, and then, more or less slowly, according 
to the permeability of the superficial material, the extent 
to which it is saturated with water, and the nature and 
position of the impermeable beds, issues as a spring 
at a stream-head or in a stream-channel. Were the 
surface everywhere entirely impermeable, the rainfall 
would be carried at once to the nearest rivers, and 
disastrous freshets would be the rule rather than the 
exception in regions of large rainfall. Many of the larg- 
est rivers head in high mountain regions, where the pre- 
cipitation is chiefly or entirely in the form of snow, which 
can melt only gradually, so that disastrous floods are 
thus prevented, while the winter’s precipitation in many 
regions is stored away for summer’s use, extensive tracts 
being thus made available for habitation which other- 
wise would be deserts. The size of a river depends 
chiefly on the orographical features and the amount of 
rainfall of the region through which it flows. Thus, the 
Amazon is the largest river in the world because the pecu- 
liar topography of South America causes the drainage of 
a vast region (over two million square miles) to converge 
toward one line, and because the whole course of that river 
and its branches is through a region of very large rain- 
fall. The Orinoco, although draining an area less than 


river-chub 


one fifth of that of the Amazon, is navigable for fully 1,000 
miles, and is, when full, over three miles wide at 560 miles 
from its mouth, because it drains a region of extraordina- 
rily large precipitation. The Missouri-Mississippi, on the 
other hand, although draining an area nearly as large as 
that of the Amazon, is very much inferior to that river in 
volume at its mouth, because it flows for a considerable 
part of its course through aregion where the precipitation 
is very small, while it is not extraordinarily large in any 
part of the Mississippi basin. The area drained by any 
river is called its basin; but this term is not generally 
used except with reference to a river of considerable size, 
and then includes the main river and all its affluents. 
The edge of a river-basin is the watershed, in the United 
States frequently called the divide, and this may be a 
mountain-range or an entirely inconspicuous elevation of 
the surface. Thus, fora part of the distance, the divide 
between the Mississippi basin and that of the Great Lakes 
is quite imperceptible topographically. Exceptionally 
some large rivers (as the Amazon and Orinoco) inoscu- 
late with eachother. In phys. geog. rivers are classified 
according to their origin as consequent, subsequent, obse- 
quent, resequent, insequent, antecedent, superposed (or 
inherited, or epigenetic); according to their stage of de- 
velopment as young, mature, old (see valley), revived, 
adjusted, captured, beheaded (see divide), betrunked, etc. 
See these terms. 


2, A narrow salt-water lagoon inclosed from 
the ocean by a sand-reef, as Indian river, be- 
hind the reef of Cape Canaveral. [Florida. ] 
—3, In law, a stream of flowing water, of 


greater magnitude than a rivulet or brook. It 
may be navigable or not; the right to use it may be purely 
public or it may be private property ; it may arise from 
streams, or constitute the outlet of a lake; it may be 
known by the appellation of river or by some other name 
— these particulars not being material to its legal charac- 
terasariver. Bishop. 

4, A large stream; copious flow; abundance: 


as, rivers of oil.—River and Harbor Bill, an ap- 
propriation bill of the United States Congress in which 
provision is made for the improvement of rivers, harbors, 
and other waterways in the interest of navigation. The 
amounts appropriated by river and harbor and sundry 
civil acts are: 


Act of River and harbor Sundry civil 

οδικών θες 61. Oi lit $18,092,945.00 
MOOD. . . vrohecl co, 5 νὰ ¥ ps prota webic $9,435, 750.00 19, 754,514.00 
cE Re SNe OPP Se 41,329,113.50 8,086,478.00 
ιν ee rere Pee 23,855, 342.00 7,028,077.00 
ο ον ετεκ ες δεν 31,059,370. 50 9,500, 250.00 


These are not fiscal year appropriations, but are available 
immediately after passage of the act and until expended. 
In 1882, and again in 1896, such a bill was vetoed by the 
President on account of its extravagance, but it was passed 
over the veto.—River Brethren, a denomination of Bap- 
tists in the United States which arose during the Revo- 
lution and derived its origin from the Mennonites. It 
recognizes three orders of clergy, rejects infant baptism, 
and baptizes adults by a threefold immersion. Its other 
-church ordinances are the communion, feet-washing, and 
the love-feast.—To set the river on fire. See ᾖτε. 

riverain (riv’ér-an),a. [< F. riverain, pertain- 
ing to or dwelling on the banks of a river, ¢ 
riviere, & river: see river?.] Riparian. 

Turkish authorities do not attempt to run their steam- 
ers up and down throughout the year, but content them- 
selves with a few trips between Beles and Hillah while 
the river remains in flood from April to August, with the 
political object of controlling the riverain tribes rather 
than for purposes of commerce. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 671. 


98 per cent. of the entries in the tables were correct 
within 8 inches of actual heights at open coast stations, 
and 69 per cent. at riverain stations. Nature, XLI. 140. 

river-bass (riv’ér-bas), n.. Any bass of the ge- 
nus Micropterus. 

river-bed (riv’ér-bed), x. The channel in which 
a river flows. 

river-birch (riv’ér-bérch), n. A moderate-sized 
tree, Betula nigra, common southward in the 
eastern half of the United States, growing 
chiefly along streams. Its wood is used in the 
manufacture of furniture, wooden ware, ete. 
Also red birch. 

river-bottom (riv’ér-bot’um), n. 
land along the margin of a river. 
3. [U.5S.] 

river-bullhead (riv’ér-bil”hed), n. 
er’s-thumb, Cottus gobio. 

river-carp (riv’ér-kirp), π. The common carp, 
Cyprinus carpio, as living in rivers: distin- 
guished from pond-carp. 

river-chub (riv’er-chub),. A eyprinoid fish, 
the hornyhead or jerker, Hybopsis Kentuckien- 
sts, widely distributed and abundant in the 


The alluvial 
See bottom, 


The mill- 





River-chub (Hybopsis Kentuckiensis). 


United States, attaining a length of from 6 to 
9 inches. There are numerous fishes of the 
same genus which share the name, 





river-crab 


river-crab (riv’ér-krab), n. A fresh-water crab 
of the family Thelphusidz, inhabiting rivers 
and lakes. It has a quadrate carapace.and very short 
antenne. Thelphusa depressa is a river-crab of southern 
Europe, much esteemed for food. It is often found fig- 
ured on ancient Greek coins. See cut under Thelphusa. 


river-craft (riv’ér-kraft), n. Small vessels or 
boats which 
ply on rivers 
and are not de- 
signed to go to 
sea. 

river-crawfish 
(riv “.ér-kra“ - 
fish), . A flu- 
viatile long- 
tailed crusta- 
cean, as Asta- 
cus fluviatilis 
and _—i related 
forms; a craw- 
fish proper— 
of either of the 
genera Astacus 
and Cambarus. 
Such crawfish 
common in the 
United States are 
of the latter ge- 
nus, as C. afints. 
See crawfish, and 


cuts under Asta- 
cidz and Astacus. 


river-dolphin (riv’ér-dol’fin), n. A Gangetic 
dolphin; any member of the Platanistidz. See 
eut under Platanista. 
river-dragon (riv’ér-drag’on), ». A crocodile; 
a name given by Milton to the King of Egypt, 
in allusion to Ezek. xxix. 3. 
With ten wounds 


The river-dragon tamed at length submits 
To let his sojourners depart. Milton, P. L., xii. 191. 


river-driver (riv’ér-dri’vér), n. In lumbering, 
8 man who drives logs down streams, and pre- 


River-crawfish (Cavzbarus affints). 
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riverine (riv’ér-in), a. [ς river? + -inel. Οἱ. 
riverain.] Of or pertaining to a river; resem- 
bling a river in any way. 


Timbuktu, . . . 9 miles north of its [Moassina’s] riverine 
port Kabara, on the left bank of the Niger. 


Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 391. © 


His face... deeply rutted here and there with ex- 
pressive valleys and riverine lines of wrinkle. 

E, Jenkins, Week of Passion, xiii. 

riverish (riv’ér-ish), a. [< river? + -ishl.] Riv- 

ery. 

Easie ways are made by which the zealous philosophers 

may win neer this riverish Ida, this mountain of coutem- 

plation. Dr. John Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 


river-jack (riv’ér-jak), ». 1. The common 
water-snake of Europe, Tropidonotus natrix.— 
2. A venomous African serpent, Clotho nasi- 
cornis, 

river-lamprey (riv’ér-lam’pri), n. A fresh- 
water lamprey, Lampeira fluviatilis, and others 
of the same genus. 

river-limpet (riv’ér-lim’pet), ». A fiuviatile 

astropod of the genus Ancylus. 
riverling (riv’ér-ling), ». [< river? + -ling1.] 
A little river; astream. [Rare.] 
Of him she also holds her Siluer Springs, 


And all her hidden Crystall Riverlings. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


* κ... 
river-man (riv’ér-man), ». One who frequents 


a river and picks up a livelihood about it, as 
by dragging for sunken goods. 

The oil floated into the Thames, and offered a rich 
booty to a number of the river-men, who were busy all day 
scooping it into their crazy old boats from the surface of 
the water. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. $2. 


river-meadow (riv’ér-med’6), n. A meadow 
on the bank of a river. 

river-mussel (riv’ér-mus’1), π. A fresh-water 
mussel; a unio; one of the Unionida, of sev- 
eral different genera. See cut undcr Anodonta. 

river-otter (riv’ér-ot”ér),. Thé common Eu- 
ropean otter, Lutra vulgaris; a land-otter: in 


vents their lodging on shoals or being otherwise distinction from sea-otier. 


detained in their passage. [Loeal, U.8.] 
river-duck (riv’ér-duk), ». A fresh-water duck; 
any member of the subfamily Anating: distin- 
guished from sea-duck. See euts under Chau- 
lelasmus, mallard, teal, and widgeon. 
riverett (riv’ér-et), nm. [ς OF. rivieretie (ef. 
equiv. riverotie), dim. of riviere, a river: see 
river2,.] A small river; a rivulet. 
How Arden of her Rills and Riverets doth dispose. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 237. 
May not he justly disdain that the least riveret should 
be drained another way? ev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 77. 
river-flat (riv’ér-flat), ». The alluvial plain 
adjacent to a river; bottom; interval; inter- 


vale. [New Eng.] 
ae Sif (riv’ér-god), n. A deity supposed to 
preside over a river as its tutelary divinity: in 


bit 





River-god.— Tiberis, the River Tiber, in the Louvre Museum. 


art generally represented as a reclining figure, 
often with an urn from which water flows, and 
other distinguishing attributes. 
riverhead (riv’ér-hed), n. The spring or source 
of a river. 
In earth it first excessive saltness spends, 
Then to our springs and riverheads ascends, 
ra Dryden, Misc. (ed, 1685), ii. 408, (Jodrell.) 
river-hog (riv’ér-hog), n. 1. The capibara.— 
2. An African swine of the genus Potamoche- 
rus; a bush-hog. P. penicillatus is known as 
the red river-hog. See cut under Potamoche- 
rus. 
riverhood (riv’ér-hid), η. 
The state of being ariver. [Rare.] 


Useful riverhood. Hugh Miller. (Imp. Dict.) 
river-horse (riv’ér-hérs), n. [Tr. L. hippopo- 


tamus, Gr. ἵππος ποτάµιος: see hippopotamus. |] 
The hippopotamus. 


The river-horse, and scaly crocodile. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., vii. 474. 


[ς river2 + -hood.] 


river-perch (riv’ér-pérch), ». A Californian 
surf-fish, Hysterocarpus traski; one of the em- 
biotocoids, which, contrary to the rule in this 
family, is found in fresh waters. 

river-pie (riv’ér-pi), n. The water-ouzel, Cin- 
clus aquaticus. [Ireland.] 

river-plain (riv’ér-plan), n. 
river ; a flood-plain. 

river-shrew (riv’ér-shré), n. An African aquat- 
ic insectivorous animal, the only representative 
of the genus Potamogale and family Potamoga- 
lide. See these words. 

riverside (riv’ér-sid), n. 
often used attributively. 


This animal therefore seldom ventures from the river- 
side. Goldsmith, Hist, Earth (ed. 1790), IV. 296. (Jodrell.) 


A poor man, living in a small, muddy, riverside house. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, vi. 
river-smelt} (riv’ér-smelt), ». The gudgeon. 
Day. [Loeal, Eng. ] 
river-snail (riv’ér-snal), η. A fresh-water gas- 
tropod of the family Viviparide or Paludinide ; 
a pond-snail, 
river-swallow (riv’ér-swol’6), ». The sand- 
swallow or sand-martin, Cotile or Clivicola ripa- 
ria. [Local], British.] 
river-terrace (riv’ér-ter’as), n. 
terrace. 
river-tortoise (riv’ ér-tédr’ tis), n. A tortoise 
of the family Trionychidz ; a snapping-turtle; 
a soft-shelled turtle; any fresh-water chelo- 
nian. 
river-turtle (riv’ér-tér’tl), n. 
tortoise. 
river-wall (riv’ér-w4l), ». In hydraul. engin., 
a wall made to confine a river within definite 
bounds, either to prevent denudation or erosion 
of the banks, or overflow of the adjacent land, 
or to concentrate the force of the stream with- 
in a smaller area for the purpose of deepening 
a navigable channel. 
river-water (riv’ér-wa’tér), n. The water ofa 
river, as distinguished from rain-water, spring- 
water, ete. 
river-weed (riv’ér-wéd), n. See Podostemon. 
river-weight (riv’ér-wat), n. The weight set 
upon a fish by guess; the estimated weight, 
Dat is apt to exceed the actual weight. [Col- 
oq. 
river-wolf (riv’ér-wilf), η. 


A plain by a 


The bank of a river: 


In geol. See 


Same as river- 


The nutria, or Bra- 


zilian otter: translating lobo da rio. See cut , for heating rivets. 


under coypou. 
rivery (riv’ér-i), a. [« river? + -yl.]_ 1. Of 
or pertaining to rivers; resembling rivers. 





riveting 
Thy and youthful breasts, which in their meadowy 


ride 
Are treuch’d with rivery veins, meander-like that glide. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, x. 94. 

2. Abounding in rivers: as, a rivery district. 

A rivery country. Drayton. 
[Rare in both senses. ] 

Rivesaltes (rév’salt), η. [ς Rivesaltes, a town 
in southern France.] A sweet wine made from 
Museat grapes in the neighborhood of Perpi- 

an in France. 

rivet! (riv’et), n. [Early mod. E. also ryvet, 
revet; < OF. rivet, rivect, a rivet, also the welt of 
a shoe, < river, clench, riv- 
et, tuck in (bedclothes), 
F. river, clench, rivet; cf. 
Se. dial. riv, clench (Aber- 
deen), sew coarsely (Shet- 
land), < 166]. rifa, tack 
together, stitch together 
(Skeat). Cf. rivetl,v.] A 
short metallic malleable 
pin or bolt passing 
through a hole and so 
fastened as to keep 
pieces of metal (or some- 
times other substances) 
together; especially, a 
short bolt or pin of 
wrought-iron, copper, or 
of any other malleable 
material, formed with a head and inserted into 
a hole at the junction of two or more pieces of 

yf metal, the point after insertion 
being hammered broad so as. to 
keep tho pieces closely bound to- 


gether. Large rivets are usually. ham- 
mered or closed up (riveted) when they 
are in a heated state, so as to draw the 
pieces more firmly together by the con- 
traction of the rivet. when cool. It is 
in this manner that boilers, tanks, etc., 
are made. Small rivets are frequently 
riveted cold. Instead of being closed by 
hammering, rivets are now oiten riveted 
by means of powerful machinery, which 
makes better joints than can, be made by 
hand, and executes the work far more 
quickly. In some kinds of metal-work, 
as armor, the metal pin is movable in a 
slot, allowing one of the plates of metal to 
slide over the other for a certain distance. 
Compare Almain-rivet, 


The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V., iv. (cho.). 
rivet! (riv’et), ο. 4; pret. and pp. riveted or riv- 
etted, ppr. riveting or rivetting. [Early mod. E. 
ryvet, revet, < late ME. revet, revett; prob. (like 
Pg. rebitare = It. ribadire, clench, rivet, appar. 
from the F.) from an unrecorded OF. *riveter 
(equiv. to river), clench, rivet, < rivet, a rivet: 
see rivetl,n.] 1. To fasten with a rivet or with 
rivets: as, to rivet two pieces. of iron. 
Riding further past an armourer’s, 

Who, with back turn’d, and bow'd above his work, 

Sat riveting a helmet on his knee. Tennyson, Geraint. 
2. To clench: as, to rivet a pin or bolt.—8. 
Figuratively, to fasten firmly; make firm, strong, 
or immovable: as, to rivet friendship. 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face... 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 90. 


Ifaman... takes pains to vitiate his mind with lewd 
principles, . . . he may at last root and rivet them so fast 
till scarce any application whatsoever is able to loosen 
them. Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, ΤΙ. xvi. 


Her elbows were rivetted to her sides, and her whole per- 
son so ordered as to inform every body that she was afraid 
they should touch her. Swift, Tatler, No. 5, 

rivet? (riv’et), n. [Origin obscure.] Bearded 
wheat. Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.] 
White wheat or else red, red rivet or white, 
Far passeth all other, for land that is light. 
Tusser, October’s Husbandry, st. 16, 
rivet’ (riv’et), n. [Origin obseure.] The liver 
of afish. [Prov. Eng.] 
rivet-clipper (riv’ et-klip” ér), n. A tool for 
cutting off, before swaging, the ends of rivets 
which are too long. 
rivet-cutter (riv’et-kut’ér), ». A tool with 
powerful jaws for cutting off the stub-ends of 
x bolts or rivets. : 
riveter (riv’et-¢r), π. A manor a machine em- 
ployed in putting rivets into place. 
rivet-hearth (riv’et-hirth), ». A light, port- 
able furnace fitted with a blower, which is 
worked by hand, and has a fireplace arranged 
. Also riveting-forge. 
riveting, rivetting (riv’et-ing), n. erbal η. 
of rivet!, υ.] 1. The act or method of joining 
with rivets.—2. Rivets taken collectively. 
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Rivets and Hand-riveting 
Tools. 


a, round-headed rivets, one 
riveted and the other inserted 
ready for riveting; ¢, round- 
headed rivet, with washer @ 
under the riveted end; 4, riv- 
eting-hammer; c, chisel, for 
trimming off the ends of rivets 
before riveting. 





Rivet with Coun- 
tersink. 


@, countersink 
head; 4, washer; 
¢, riveted end. 


riveting-bur 


riveting-bur (riv’et-ing-bér), n. A washer upon 
which a rivet-head is swaged down: sometimes 
used with small rivets. 

riveting-forge (riv’et-ing-forj), n. A portable 
forge used in heating rivets. 

riveting-hammer (riv’et-ing-ham’ér), n. A 
hammer with a long head, flat face, and narrow 
peen, used for swaging down rivets. See cuts 
under hammer and peen. 

riveting-machine (riv’et-ing-ma-shén’), n. A 
power-machine for forcing hot rivets into posi- 
tion in metal-work and heading them. such ma- 
chines consist essentially of a die and anvil; and in typical 
forms of the machine the work to be riveted is supported 
over the anvil, the hot rivet is putin place in the hole, 
its end resting in a die-socket in the anvil, and the hori- 
zontal die advances, squeezes the rivet into place, and 
shapes both heads at the same time. Riveting-machines 
are made in a great variety of forms for both light and 
heavy work. In some forms the anvil and die are both mov- 
able and are operated by air, steam, or hydraulic power. 
Some are portable, and are suspended by chains from a 
crane, so that the machine can be brought to the work 
instead of carrying the work to the machine. A recent 
American machine employs an anvil and a riveting-ham- 
mer operated by compressed air and delivering a series of 
rapid blows instead of a direct pressure, and thus more 
nearly copies hand-work. Riveting-machines are some- 
times called by special names, as the girder riveter, keel 
riveter, etc. 

riveting-plates (riv’ et-ing-plats), π. pl. In 
gun., small square pieces of iron on gun-car- 
riages, through which bolts pass, the heads be- 
ing riveted down upon them. 

Hyeting-aet (riv’et-ing-set),”. A hollow-faced 
punch for swaging rivet-heads. The concavity 
is made of the shape which it is desired to give 
to the head of the rivet. 

rivet-joint (riv’et-joint), n. 
a rivet or by rivets. 

rivet-knob (riv’et-nob), n. A form of swag- 
ing-tool used for closing down the heads of 
rivets. 

rivet-machine (riv’et-ma-shén”),. A machine 
for making rivets from rod-iron; a rivet-making 
machine. It is essentially a form of nail-machine, cut- 
ting off the piece from the rod, stamping the head to 
shape, and finishing the rivets in quick succession. 

rivetting, ». See riveting. 

riviére (ré-viar’), n. [F., a river (une riviére 
de diamants, a string of diamonds): see river?.] 
A necklace of precious stones, especially dia- 
monds; particularly, such a piece of jewelry 
consisting of more than one string. 

Rivina (ri-vi’ ni), ». [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
named after A. Q. Rivinus: see Rivinian.] A ge- 
nus of apetalous plants of the family Phyto- 
laccacez, the pokeweed family, type of the 


tribe Rivinez. It is characterized by a globose and 
compressed fleshy fruit, and by flowers with a calyx of four 
small equal segments, four stamens, a short curved style, 
and capitate stigma. Four or five species are recognized 
by recent authors. R. levis, a native of tropical and sub- 
tropical America, has been introduced into Asia and some 
African islands. It is an erect smooth or hairy herb with 
shrubby base, 6 or 8 feet high, or in some forms much 
smaller, producing many two-forked and two-furrowed 
branches. It bears alternate slender-petioled thin ovate 
leaves, and slender pendulous racemes of .small reddish- 
white flowers, followed by red pea-like berries. In the 
West Indies it is called hoop-withe. Another species, R. 
humilis, extending into the United States, is known as 
blood-berry, also as rouge-berry or rouge-plant, from 8, use 
made of its fruit before it becomes dry. Both plants, espe- 
cially the latter, are somewhat cultivated for ornament. 


Rivines (ri-vin’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Κ.Α. Agardh, 
1825), < Rivina + -ex.] A tribe of plants of 
the family Phytolaccacex, characterized by a 
four- or five-parted calyx, a one-celled ovary, 
and an indehiscent dry or fleshy fruit, contain- 
ing a single seed with two plicate-convolute 
seed-leaves. It includes 11 genera, mainly South 
American, for the chief of which see Petiveria and Ri- 
vina (the type). 

riving (ri’ving), ”. [Verbal n. of rivel, v.] 1. 
The act of cleaving or separating.—2. Refuse 
of corn. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

riving-knife (ri’ving-nif), ». A tool for split- 
ting shingles, staves, etc.: same as frow4. 

riving-machine (ri’ving-ma-shén”), n. A ma- 
chine for splitting wood with the grain to make 
hoops, staves, splints, shingles, ete. 

Rivinian (ri-vin’i-an), a. [ς Rivinus (see def.) 
+ -απ.] Of or pertaining to A. Q. Rivinus 
(1652-1723), a German anatomist and botanist. 
—Rivinian ducts. See ducts of Rivinus, under duct.— 
Rivinian or Rivini’s gland. Same as sublingual gland 


(which see, under gland).—Rivinian notch. See notch 
of Rivini, under notch. 


rivot (ri’v6), interj. [Of obscure origin; by some 
supposed to be an imitation (with parasitic r) 
of L. evoe (= Gr. εὐοῖ), a shout in the festival 
of Bacchus.] An exclamation in drinking- 
outs. 


Rivo! says the drunkard. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 124. 


A joint formed by 


rivose (ri’v6s), a. 


Rivulariacez (riv-i-la-ri-a’s6-é), n. pl. 


rivulet (riv’i-let), n. 


rivulose (riv’i-l6s), a. 


Tix7+, v. 7. 


rixation (rik-sa’shon), n. 


~scold. Bouvier. 
rix-dollar (riks’dol“ir), η. 


5198 


Rivo, heer's good juice, fresh burrage, boy! 

Marston, What you Will, v. i. 
[< NL. *rivosus, ς L. rivus, 
a stream, channel, groove: see rivulet.] Fur- 
rowed; specifically, marked with furrows which 
do not run in parallel directions, but are some- 
what sinudte: used especially in zodlogy. 


Rivularia (riv-i-la’ri-i), πι. .[NL. (Roth, 1797), 


¢ L. rivulus, a small stream: see rivulet.] A ge- 
nus of mostly fresh-water ασ of the class 


Schizophycee, type of the family Rivulariacex. 
The filaments are radiately arranged, agglutinated by a 
more or less firm mucilage, and unitedly forming hemi- 
spherical or bladdery well-defined forms; the heterocysts 
are basal. These alge occur in both running and standing 
fresh water—occasionally forming a blue-green scum on 
stagnant pools; and there are a few species in brackish or 
salt water. 

[NL., 


ς Rivularia + -acez.] A family of usually mi- 
nute alge of the class Schizophycex, typified by 


the genus Rivularia. The cells of which each fila- 
ment is composed form a continuous thread divided by 
transverse septa, and the filaments grow attached in tufts 
to a solid substratum, or make small green floating disks 
or cushions, often embedded in copious mucilage. The 
ordinary mode of multiplication is by means of hormo- 
gones, but quiescent resting-spores have been observed in 
some species. 


Rivularies (riv’i-la-r1’6-é), n. pl. [NL., < Ri- 


vularia + -ex.] Same as Rivulariacer. 
[Also rivolet; < It. rivo- 
letto, dim. of rivolo, < L. rivulus, asmall stream, 
dim. of rivus, a stream, brook, channel, gutter 
(> It. rivo, rio, = Sp. Pg. rio, a river); akin to 
Skt. γ 21, run, ooze, flow. Hence (< L. rivus) 
ult. E. derive, rival, corrival, ete. (but not riv- 
er2).] 1. A small stream or brook; a stream- 
let. 
Some clear rivolet on land. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 116. 

By fountain or by shady rivulet 

He sought them. Milton, P. L., ix. 420. 
2. Inentom.: (a) One of certain geometrid moths 
of the genus Hmmelesia or Cidaria : a collectors’ 


name in England. The small rivulet is Z. or C. alche- 
millata ; the grass-rivulet is ἔ, or C. albulata ; the heath- 
rivulet is Ε. ericetata ; and the single-barred rivulet is Z. 


or C. unifasciata. (0) A narrow and more or less 
tortuous colored band on a transparent wing: 
a translation of the Latin rivulis, so used in 
Loew’s monographs of the Diptera. 


rivulet-tree (riv’a-let-tré), m. A low evergreen 


euphorbiaceous shrub, Phyllanthus australis, of 
Australia and Tasmania. 

[< NL. *rivulosus, «Ι.. 
rivulus, a small stream: see rivulet.] In bot., 
marked with lines like the rivers in a map. 
Phillips, British Diseomycetes, Gloss. 


rix! (116), η. [A form of rishl, rush1.] A reed. 


Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

[ς ME. rivien, ¢ AS. ricsian, riwian (= 
OHG. richison, also rihhison, richsendn, MHG. 
richesen, richsen, also richsnen), reign, < rice, 
kingdom: see richel, n.] To reign. Saxon 
Chron., 265. (Stratmann.) 

[< L. *rixatio(n-), < 
rizari, pp. rixatus, brawl, quarrel (> It. rissare, 
scold, quarrel), < rixa (> It. rissa = Sp. rija = 
Pg. reixa, rixa = F. rixe), a quarrel.] A brawl 
or quarrel. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 


rixatrix (rik-sa’triks),». [NL., fem. of L. riza- 


tor, a brawler, wrangler, < rixari, brawl: see 
rixation.] A quarrelsome woman}; a common 
[Rare. ] 

[Also (Dan.) rigs- 
daler; = F. rixdale = Sp. risdala, < D. rijks- 
daalder, earlier rijcksdaelder, = Dan. rigsdaler 
= Sw. riksdaler, < G. reichsthaler, a rix-dollar, 
lit. ‘a dollar of the kingdom,’ < G. reichs, gen. of 
reich, kingdom, + thaler, a dollar: see riche}, 
m., and dollar.| A name given to large silver 
coins current, chiefly during the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in several European countries (Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, etc.). The value varied between 




















Obverse. Reverse. 


Rigsdaler of Denmark, 1854, silver.—British Museum. (Size of the 
original.) 


rixy! (rik’si), n.; pl. rixies (-siz). 


rixy? (rik’si), a. 


riyo, 2. 
rizet, Ὁ. 
rizom (riz’om), 0. 


rizomed (riz’omd), a. 


rizzar!, rizzer (riz’ér), v. ¢. 


rizzar!, rizzer (riz’ér), n. 


rizzar”, rizzer (riz’ér), n. 





Reverse. 
Rix-dollar of Utrecht, 1805.—British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


$1.15 and 60 cents United States money, but 
was usually a little over $1. 
He accepted of a riz-dollar. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 
[Origin ob- 
seure.] The common tern or sea-swallow. 


[Ῥτου. Eng.] 

[Appar. <¢ Ἁγία, < F. rive, <¢ L. 
rixa, quarrel (see rixation), + -y1; but no noun 
*rix, quarrel, appears.] Quarrelsome; wan- 
ton; lewd. [Prov. Eng.] 

See rio. 

A former spelling of risel. 

[Also ruzzom; ef. Se. rizzim, 
a stalk of corn, corrupted < raceme: see raceme. | 
A plume, as that of oats or millet. [Prov. Eng. ] 
[< rizom + -ed2.] In 
her., having grains, as an oat-stalk used as a 
bearing: a term used when the grains are of a 
different tincture from that of the stalk: as, an 
oat-stalk vert, rizomed or. 


[< OF. ressorer, 
dry in the sun,] To dry or dry up as by ex- 
posure to the sun; parch: as, rizzared had- 
docks. [Scotch. ] 


The substantialities consisted of rizzared haddies, eggs, 
ham, wheatenbread. The Smugglers, II. 75. (Jamieson.) 
[ς rizear, v.] A 
rizzared haddock. [Seotch.] 

Leave a moderate fringe of unoystered timber, which 
strew with rizzars, interspersed at intervals. 

Noctes Ambrosiang, Feb., 1832. 
[Also rizard; per- 
haps a var. of reason, resin, raisin: see 
γαἰδίπ].] Aredecurrant. [Scotch.] 


I did eat some straw and rizer berries. 
J. Erskine, Journal, June 27, 1684. 
There are also... some Goose and ARizzer-berrie 
bushes. Brand, Orkney, p. 80. 


rizzle! (riz’l), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rizzled, ppr. 


rizzling. [Var. of rizzer: see rizzer1.] Towarm; 
dry, asinthe sun; roastimperfectly. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


rizzle? (riz’l), v. i.; pret. and pp. rizzled, ppr. 


rizzling. [Perhaps lit. ‘branch,’ freq. from rise2, 
π.] To creep, as ivy, ete. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 
R. M. An abbreviation of (a) Royal Marines ; 


(b) Royal Mail; (c) Resident Magistrate. 


R.N. An abbreviation of Royal Navy. 
rot, 19. 
Ro. An abbreviation of recto, meaning ‘right- 
yhand,’ ‘right-side.’ 
roach! (roch), ». 


A Middle English form of roe}. 


[ς ME. roche, < OF. roche, 
roce, roque, F. dial. roche: origin uncertain. 
Cf. MD. roch, a roach (?), skate, D. rog, a ray, 
= MLG. roche, ruche, LG. ruche, > G. roche, a 
roach, ray, thornback, = Sw. rocka, a ray, 
thornback, = Dan. rokke, a ray, = AS. reohhe, 
reohche, a fish, prob. a roach, ME. rohze, rouhe, 
rehge, rethe, a roach, = L. rdia (for *ragia), a 


roach 


roach, ray, thornback (> It. raja = Sp. raya 
= Pg. raia = F. raie, a skate, > E. ray: see 
ray2).] 1. A common ecyprinoid fish of Europe, 


Rutilusrutilus. It inhabits the lakes, ponds, and slow- 
running rivers of England and of the south of Scotland, 





Roach (Rutilus rutilus). 


and is common in most other rivers in temperate parts of 
Europe. Its color is a grayish-green, the abdomen being 
silvery-white, and the fins reddish. It is gregarious, and 
the shoals are often large. Its average weight is undera 
pound, and, though a favorite with anglers, it is not much 
esteemed for the table. 


Kodlynges, konger, or suche queyse fysche 
As wolwyche roches that be not worth a rusche. 
Piers of Fullham, quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), 
{index, p. 112. 
2. In the United States, ono of many different 
fishes like or mistaken for the roach, as (α) 
some sunfish of the genus Lepomis or Lupomotis ; 


(0) the spot or lafayette; (ο) the American 
chub, Semotilus atromaculatus. 
roach2, roche? (réch), 7. [< ME. roche, < OF. 
roche, F. roche, arock: see rockl.] 1+. A rock. 
Palsgrave. 
Like betynge of the se, 
Quod I, agen the roches holowe. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1035. 


Whan the marches ben garnysshed, than moste we tako 
counseile of oon stronge Castell that thei haue in this con- 
trey, that is cleped the roche of saxons, 

Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), ii. 176. 
2. Refuse gritty stone. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—As sound as a roach, perfectly sound. [The word 
roach, a rock, being obsolete, no definite meaning is now 
attached to roach in this phrase. It is often referred to 
roachl,} 
roach?t, roche?+ (réch),v. t. [< roach2,n.] To 
make hard like a rock. 
Thee winters coldnesse thee riuer hardlye roching. 
Stanihurst, Conceites (ed, Arber), p. 136. 
roach? (réch),”. [Origin obseure.] 1. Naut., 
8 concave curve in the leech or foot of a square 
sail, toimprove the fit of the sail. A convex curve 
used in the head and foot of fore-and-aft sails is called a 
sweep. 
2. An upstanding curl or roll of hair over the 
forehead, like the roach of a sail. [Colloq.] 
roach® (roch), υ. t. [See roach3, n.} 1. Το 
cause to stand up or arch; make projecting or 
convex: as, his hair was roached up over his 
forehead. [Colloq.] 

An arched loin is desirable, but not to the extent of being 
roached or '' wheel-backed,” a defect which generally tends 
to slow up-and-down gallop. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 100. 
2. To cut short so as to cause to stand up 
straight; hog: said of horses’ manes. 

I roached his mane and docked his tail, and put him in 
a warm stall with half a foot of straw underneath. 

The Century, XXXVII. 335. 

roach‘ (réch),. [Origin obseure.] A rash, or 
eruption on the skin. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

roach (roch),. [Abbr. for cockroach, assumed 
to be a compound, ς cock + *roach: but see 
cockroach.| A eockroach, 

roach-backed (roch’bakt), a. Having aroached 
or arched back. 

roach-dace (roch’das), π. The roach. See 

xroach!, (Local, Eng.] 

road (r6d),n. [Early mod. E. also rode; also 
dial. (Se.) raid, now in general use (see raid); < 
ME. rode, roode, rade, a road, raid, foray, < AS. 
rad, riding expedition, a journey, road (= MD. 
D. reede = MLG. réde, reide, LG. rede (> G. rhede), 
roadstead for ships, = It. Sp. rada = F. rade, 
roadstead, = Icel. reithi, preparations of ship, 
ride, raid, vehicle, reitha, implements, outfit, 
reithi, rigging, = Sw. redd = Dan. red, a road, 
roadstead), < ridan (pret. rdd), ride: see ride. 
Cf. raid, inroad, and ready.) 1. A ride; jour- 
ney; expedition. 

At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 17. 


I set out towards the Euphrates, in company with two 
Turks, who were going that way, there being some danger 
in the road. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 155. 

Our road was all the way in an open plain, bounded by 
hillocks of sand and fine gravel, perfectly hard, and not 
perceptibly above the level of the plain country of Egypt. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, L 171. 

I never get spoken to on my roads, only some people 

say, “Good morning, ” “ There you are, old lady.” 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 542. 
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2. A hostile expedition; an incursion; an in- 
road; araid. See raid. 


Therefore, sothely me semys, yf ye so wille, 
That we dresse to our dede when the day sprynges; 
All redy to rode, aray for our shippes. 

Destruction of Troy (i. E. T. 8.), 1. 5630, 


Him he named who at that time was absent making 
roads upon the Lacedzmonians. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


In these wylde deserts where she now abode 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. viii. 35. 


And Achish said, Whither have ye made a road to-day? 
And David said, Against the south of Judah. 
1 Sam, xxvii. 10. 
Lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us, 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 198. 


3. A public way for passage or travel; astrip of 
ground appropriated for travel, forming a line 
of communication between different places; 
a highway; hence, any similar passage for 
travel, public or private; by extension, a rail- 
road or railway. See street. Hence—4, Any 
means or way of approach or access; a course; 
a path. 


To be indifferent whether we embrace falsehood or 
truth is the great road to error. Locke. 


There is one road 
To peace — and that is truth, which follow ye. 
Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 


5. A place near the shore where vessels may 
anchor, differing from a harbor in not being 
sheltered. Also called roadstead. 


Harbours they have none, but exceeding good Rodes, 
which with a small charge might bee very well fortified ; 
it doth ebbe and flow fourc or five foot. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, II. 276. 


The anchorage, however, is an open road, and in stormy 
weather it is impossible for a boat to land. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 30. 


At anchor in Ilampton Roads we lay. 
Longfellow, The Cumberland. 


Accommodation road. See accommodation.— By road, 
by the highway, as distinguished from the railway or 
waterway. 


The journey had been fatiguing, for a great part of it 
was by road. George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, ii. 


Corduroy, Dunstable, Flaminian road. See the quali- 
fying words.— Knight of the road. See knight.— Occu- 
pation road. See occupation.—On the road, passing ; 
traveling ; specifically, traveling on business, as making 
sales for a firm, peddling, etc. ; also, in theat. slang, mak- 
ing a provincial tour.— Parallel roads. See parallel. 
road a road formed of planks laid transversely, 
used in somewhat primitive districts in America.— Roy- 
al road to knowledge. See rvoyal.— Rule of the road. 
(a) The custom of a country with regard to the passing of 
those who meet on ahighway. In the United States, and 
generally in continental Europe, teams or riders approach- 
ing each other on the highway are expected to keep to the 
right of the center of the traveled part of the highway. In 
Great Britain the reverse obtains. (9) The regulations em- 
bodied in a code of rules for the safe handling of vessels 
meeting or passing each other.— The road, the highway : 
used figuratively for highway robbery. 

There is always some little Trifle given to Prisoners, 
they call Garnish; we of the Road are above it, but ο) 
t’ other side of the House, Silly Rascals that come volun- 
tarily hither . . . may perhaps want it. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of wom Anne, 

[II. 242. 


To break a road. See break.—To take the road, to 
set out on a journey.—To take to the road, to become 


lane, route, course, thoroughfare. 
road (rod), ο. % [< road, n.] 1. To furnish 
with ο road or with roads. [Rare.] 

One of the most Extensive and Complete Establishments 
in the Kingdom, well roaded, and situate in the Borough 
of Leeds. The Engineer, LXIX. 
2. To follow the trail of by scent; track or pur- 
sue on foot, as game: said of dogs. 

When pursued or roaded by a dog, they [Virginian rail] 
may be raised once, but the second time will be a task of 
more difficulty. Wilson and Bonaparte, Amer. Ornithol- 

{ogy (ed. 1877), II. 406, note. 
9, To jostle (one) off the road by riding against 
him, Halliwell, (Prov. Eng.]—To road up, to 
flush, or cause to rise on the wing, by roading. 


The Prairie Chicken always goes to feed on foot, and 
may thus be roaded up by a dog. 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer, p. 119. 
road-agent (rod‘a’jent), π. One who robs 
travelers on the highway; a highwayman. 
(Slang, western U. S.] 
A band of concealed marauders or road agents, whose 
purpose was to preserve their haunts from intrusion. 
Bret Harte, A Ghost of the Sierras (Argonauts, p. 386). 
road-bed (rod’bed), ». 1. The bed or founda- 
tion on which the superstructure of a railway 
rests.— 2. The whole material laid in place 
and ready for traffic in ordinary roads. 
road-book (rod’buk), ». A travelers’ guide- 
book of towns, distances, etc. Simmonds. 


a highway robber.=Syn. 3. Street, Passage, etc. (see way), 


roadstead 


road-car (rod’kir), n. A low-hung omnibus 
with slatted seats placed crosswise on the roof, 
and with a eurving staircase for reaching the 
top. It was commonly drawn by three horses 
abreast, and was used in London, and to some 
extent in New York. [Eng.] 
What is it but pride that makes us on a fine day prefer 
a hansom cab to the box seat of an omnibus or the gar- 


den-seated top of a road-car? 
Nineteenth Century, X XIII. 240, 


road-drift (rod’drift), π. See drift. 
roader (r0’dér), n. Naut., same as roadster, 5. 
I caused the Pinnesse to beare in with the shore, to see 
whether she might find an harborough for the ships or 
not, and that she found and saw two roaders ride in the 
sound. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 275. 


road-harrow (réd’har’6), ». A machine for 
dragging over roads much out of repair, to 
bring back to the proper profile the stones or 
gravel disturbed by the traffic. 
roading (ro’ding),. [<road+-ingl.] 1. The 
act of running races on the road with teams. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. The continuous 
or ordinary travel of a horse on the road, as 
distinguished from speeding. [Colloq.] 
On another occasion she [a mare] accomplished forty- 


three miles in three hours and twenty-five minutes. This 
was great roading. The Atlantic, LXV. 524. 


3. See the quotation. 


This characteristic flight [of the woodcock] is in some 
arts of England called ‘‘ roading,” and the track taken 
y the bird a “‘cock-road.” πόνο. Brit., XXIV. 651, 


road-level (rod’lev’el), m. 1. Α΄ species of 
plumb-level used in the construction of roads. 
—2. A level surface; a surface such that no 
work is gained or lost. by any displacement of 
a particle remaining within the surface; an 
equipotential surface. 

road-leveler (rod’lev’el-ér), π. A form of 
scraper used to level a road-bed and bring it to 
shape; a road-grader or road-scraper. It. is 
set obliquely to the line of direction in which 
it is dragged. 

road-locomotive (r0d’16-k6-m6’tiv), n, A lo- 
comotive adapted to run on common roads; a 


+ road-steamer. 


road-machine (rdéd’ma-shén’), ». A seraper 
mounted on wheels, used to excavate earth, 
transport it, and dump it where it is needed; 
aroad-scraper It is used in road-making to take 


earth from the sides of the way and throw it up in a ridge 
in the middle. 


road-maker (rod’ma’kér), 1, 
a road or roads, 
roadman (rod’man), n.; pl. roadmen (-men). 
[< road + man.] A man who keeps roads in 
repair. Also roadsman. 
road-measurer (r6d’mezh’ir-ér), n. An odom- 
eter. 
road-meta] (réd’met’al),. Broken stone, ete., 
used for making roads: same as metal, 6. 
The coal being broken up intofragments like road-metal. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XI, 115, 
road-plow (réd’plou), π. A strong plow de- 
signedespecially for throwing upembankments, 
loosening earth {ο be moved by a scraper, etc. 
road-roller (réd’ro’lér),. A heavy rollerused 
to compact the material on amacadamized road. 
Such rollers may be drawn by horses or driven by steam- 


power. In the latter case they are a form of traction-en- 
gine mounted on large and broad tread-wheels. 

road-runner (rod’run’ér), η. The paisano or 
chaparral-cock, Geococcyx californianus, a large 
ground-cuckoo, See cut under chaparral-cock. 

road-scraper (rod’skra’pér),n. Animplement 
used for leveling roads and moving loose soil 
or gravel. The name is applied to two distinct imple- 
ments. Oneis practically a plow with a broad scraper set 
obliquely beneath the beam in place of ashare, and is used 
on roads to level ruts and bring the road-bed toa good 
surface. The other is a shovel or scraper, drawn by a 
horse, for removing mud, lifting earth for transport, etc. 
When loaded, this scraper can be moved any distance with 
its burden and then tilted over to discharge it. A road- 
scraper mounted on wheels is a road-machine. 


roadside (rod’sid), m.and a. I, n. The side of 
a road; border of a road; footpath; wayside. 


By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 
Longfellow, Footsteps of Angels. 


ΤΙ. a. Situated by the side of a road. 


The coach yore up ata little road-side inn with huge 
stables behind. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 


roadsman (r6dz’man), ». Same as roadman. 
We have had roadsmen for many weeks gravelling the 


One who makes 


front. . . and thoroughly repairing the old road. 
arlyle, in Froude, 11. 
roadstead (rod’sted), n. [Formerly also road- 


sted; < road + -stead.) Same as road, 5. 


roadstead 


Our barke did ride such a road sted that it was to be 

marueiled . . . how she was able to abide it. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 276. 
road-steamer (rod’sté’mér), n. A locomotive 
with broad wheels suitable for running on com- 
% mon roads. . 
roadster (rod’stér), n. [< road + -ster.] 1. 
A horse driven or ridden on the road, used in 
driving for pleasure and for light work rather 
than for draft. 

The brown mare was as good a roadster as man might 
back. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 129. 
2. A person much accustomed to driving; a 
coach-driver. 

I... . entered into conversation with Walter, the ‘‘whip,” 
a veteran roadster. Kimball, St. Leger, I. 7. 
3. In hunting, one who keeps to the road in- 
stead of riding across country. [Slang.] 

Once in a way the roadsters and shirkers are distinctly 
favoured. The Field, April 4, 1885. (ncyc. Dict.) 
4. A tricycle or bicycle built strongly for road 
use, as distinguished from one intended for 
racing.— 5. Naut., a vessel lying or able to 
lie at anchor in a roadstead. ΔΝ. £. D. 

They were stiff Ships, . . . good Sailors, and good 
Roadsters. London Mag., 1744, 557. 

road-sulky (réd’sul’ki), ». A light convey- 
ance, which ean accommodate only one person 
(whence the name). Also called sulky. 

road-surveyor (r6d’sér-va’or), n. A person 
who supervises roads and sees to their being 

«kept in good order. 

roadway (rod’wa),n. [<road + way.] A high- 
way; a road; particularly, the part of a road 
used by horses, carriages, ete.; the road-bed. 

Thou arta blessed fellow to think as every man thinks: 


never a man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way 
better than thine. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 63. 


Such a path as I dount not ye will agree with me to be 
much fairer and more delightfull than the rode way I was 
in. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

“ΜΥ caution has misled me,” he continued, pausing 
thoughtfully when he was left alone in the roadway. 

W. Collins, The Yellow Mask, ii. 3. 
roadweed (rod’wéd), n. <A plant of the genus 
Pilantago. ἡ 

Plantago major, minor, and lanceolata, called plantains, 

or road-weeds, are among the commonest of our weeds on 


roadsides, in meadows, and all undisturbed ground where 
the soil is not very light. 


Henfrey, Elem. Botany. (Latham.) 
road-work (rod’werk), π. Work done in the 
making of roads. 
roadworthy (rod’wér’ Pui), a. Fit for theroad; 
likely to go well: applied to horses. 
I conclude myself road-worthy for fourteen days. 
Carlyle, in Froude, ΤΙ. 188. 
roak (rok), n. [Var. of northern dial. roke, 
seratch, flaw. NV. #. D.] See the quotation. 
The [steel] bar, if it was not burnt up in the fire, would 
be so full of the imperfections technically called *‘ seams” 


or roaks as to be perfectly useless. 
Michaelis, tr. of Monthaye’s Krupp and De Bange, p. 21. 


roaky, a. See roky. 


roam (rom), v. [ME. rdmen, appar. a. back- 
formation from romere, romare (E. roamer) (= 
OF ries. rimera), < OF. romier = Sp. romero = 
Pg. romeiro = It. romero, also romeo (whence 
ML. roméus), a pilgrim, orig. a pilgrim to 
Rome (compare ME. Rodme-renner, OF ries. 
Rimfara, Ml. Romipeta, in like senses), < 
ML. *Romarius, < L. Roma, Rome: see Roman. 
The ME. romen seems to have been. partly 
associated with ME. ramen, E. dial. rame, 
rove, ramble: see ramble.] J, intrans. 11. 
To walk; go; proceed. 
He rometh to the carpenteres hous, 
And stille he stant under the shot wyndow,— 
Unto his brist it raughte, it was so lowe,— 
And softe he knokketh with a semy-soun. 
. Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 508. 


Win. Rome shall remedy this. 
War. Roam thither, then. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iii. 1. 51. 
2. To. wander; ramble; rove; walk or move 
about from place to place without any certain 
purpose or direction. 
Ac he may renne in arrerage, and rowme so fro home, 


And as a reneyed caityf recchelesly gon aboute. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 125. 
Up and down and side and slant they roamed. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
=$yn. 2. Rove, Wander, etc. See ramble. 
I. trans. To range; wander over: as, to 
roam the woods. 

My imagination would conjure up all that I had heard 
orread of the watery world beneath me; of the finny herds 
that roam its fathomless valleys. 

Erving, Sketch-Book, p. 19. 
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roam (rom), κ. [< roam, v.]. The act of wan- 
dering; a ramble. 
The boundless space, through which these rovers take 
Their restless roam, suggests the sister thought 
Of boundless time. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 
roamer (ro’mér), n. [< ME. *romere, romare, 
rowmer ; < roam + -erl.] One who roams; a 
rover; arambler;.a vagrant. 
Ac now is Religioun a ryder, a rowmer bi stretes, .. . 


A priker on a palfray fro manere to manere. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 306. 


roan (ron),a.andn. [Early mod. E. also roen; 
ς OF. roan, roen, rouen, roan (cheval rouén, a 
roan horse), F. rowan = Sp. ruano = Pg. rudo 
= It. roano, rovano, roan: poss. ¢ LL. or ML. 
*rufanus, reddish, < L. rufus, red: see rufous. | 
1. a. Of a bay, sorrel, or chestnut color, with 
gray or white hairs more or less thickly inter- 
spersed: said chiefly of horses. A bright-red 
mixture is called strawberry-roan or red-roan. 
Give my roan horse a drench. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 4. 120. 
And the bridegroom led the flight on his red-roan steed 
of might. Mrs. Browning, Rhyme of Duchess May. 
He rode ahead, on his blue-roan Indian pony. 
Mary Hallock Foote, St. Nicholas, XTV. 733. 
Roan antelope, the blauwbok.—Roan fleuk, the turbot. 
See fluke2, 1(c). 
ΤΙ. π. 1. An animal, especially a horse, of 
8 roan color. 
What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 72. 


As quaint a four-iu-hand 
As you shall see — three pyebalds and a roan. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 


2. A roan color; the color of a roan horse. 


Y schalle veve the a nobylle stede, 
Also redd as ony roone. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 66. (Halliwell.) 
8. [Perh. <¢ the place-name Rouen.] A soft 
and flexible sheepskin, largely used by book- 
binders, and often made in imitation of mo- 
rocco. 


Roans are prepared much like the straight-grained 
morocco, but they. . . are much thinner. 
Cassell, Techn. Educ:, IV. 90. 


roaned} (rond), α. Roan-colored. 


Aronyd colte. Bury Wilis(ed. Tymms), p. 132. (Skeat.) 


{He} had euer more pitty on one good paced mare then 
two roaned curtalles. 


Breton, Merry Wonders. p. 6. (Davies.) * je ; 
nid é ; roarer (ror’ér), n. One who or that which roars. 


roanoke, roenoke (r0-a-nok’, rd-e-nok’), n. 
[Algonkian of Virginia.) A kind of shell- 
money See used by the Indians in New 
England and Virginia. Compare peag. 

They have also another sort [of money] which is as cur- 
rent among them, but of far less value; and this ismade 
of the Cockle shell, broke into small bits with rough 
edges, drill’d through in the same manner as Beads; and 
this they call Roenoke, and use it as the Peak. 

Beverley, Virginia, iii. Ἱ 46. 

Roanoke chub. See Micropterus, 1. 

roan-tree (rén’tré), n. [< roan? + tree.] Same 
as rowan-treeé. 

A branch of the roan-tree is still considered good against 
evil influences in the Highlands of*Scotland and Wales. 

Sir T. Dick Lauder. 
roapy, a. See ropy. 

roar (ror), v. [Early mod. E. rore; «ΜΕ. roren, 

‘rooren, raren, < AS. rdrian, roar, wail, lament, 
= MLG. raren, réren, LG. reren = OH. rérén, 
MHG. réren, G. rdhren, bellow; an imitative 
word, a reduplication of / rd, Skt. rd, bark; 
ef, L. latrare, bark.] . intrans. 1. To ery 
with a full, loud, continued sound; bellow, as 
a beast. 

Will a lion roar in the forest when he hath no prey? 

Amos iii. 4. 
2. To ery aloud, as in distress or anger. 
He bygan benedicite with a bolke, and his brest knocked, 
And roxed and vored. Piers Plowman (B), v. 398. 


I am feeble and sore broken; I have roared by reason of 
the disquietness of my heart. Ps. xxxviii. 8. 


If you winna rock him, you may let him razr. 
Burd Ellen and Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 272). 
3. To make a loud, continued, confused sound, 
as winds, waves, a multitude of people shout- 
ing together, ete.; give out a full, deep sound; 
resound. 
Whan it was day he broghte him to the halle, 


That roreth of the crying and the soun. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2023. 


Th’ Atlantic billows roared. Cowper, The Castaway. 
Down all the rocks the torrents roar, 
O’er the black waves incessant driven. 
Scott, Marmion, ii., Int. 
4, To laugh out loudly and continuously; guf- 
faw. . 


roaring (ror’ing), . 


roaring 


And to hear Philip roar with laughter! . . . Youmight 
have heard him from the Obelisk to the Etoile. 
Thackeray, Philip, xxiii. 


5+. To behave in a riotous and bullying man- 
ner. [Old London slang.] 


The gallant roares ; roarers drinke oathes and gall. 
Dekker, Londons Tempe. 


6. To make a loud noise in breathing, as horses 
in a specific disease. See roaring, n., 2. 


Cox’s most roomy fly, the mouldy green one, in which he 
insists on putting the roaring gray horse. 
Thackeray, Sketches, etc. , in London, A Night’s Pleasure, i. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, To bawl, howl, yell.—3. To boom, re- 
sound, thunder, peal. 

II. trans. To ery aloud; proclaim with loud 
noise; utter in a roar; shout: as, to roar out 
one’s name. 


And that engenders thunder in his breast, 
And makes him roar these accusations forth. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iii. 1. 40. 


roar (ror), n. [ς ME. rore, rar, ς AS. gerar, < 
rarian, roar: see roar,v.] 1. A full, loud, and 
deep ery, as of the larger beasts. 


It was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 315. 


The great creature (a mastiff] does nothing but stand 
still . . . and roar—yes,roar; along, serious, remonstra- 
tive roar. Dr. J. Brown, Rab. 


2. [ς MD. γοε.] <A loud, continued, con- 
fused sound; a clamor; tumult; uproar. 


Why nyl I make at ones riche and pore 
To have ynough to done or that she go? 
Why nyl I brynge al Troie upon a rore ? 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 45. 


If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 2. 


I hear the far-off curfeu sound, 
Over some wide-water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1. 76. 


Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 22. 


3. The loud, impassioned ery of a person in 
distress, pain, anger, or the like; also, a bois- 
terous outery of joy or mirth: as, a roar of 
laughter. 


Where be your gibes now?. . . your flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 211. 


Staniford gave a sort of roar of grief and pain to know 
how her heart must have been wrung before she could 
come tothis. Howells, The Lady of the Aroostook, xxvi. 


Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence! What care these 
roarers for the name of king? Shak., Tempest, i. 1. 18. 
Specifically —(at) A noisy, riotous person; a roaring boy 
or girl. See roaring, p.a. {Old London slang. ] 

O strange! 
A lady to turn roarer, and break glasses! 
Massinger, Renegado, i. 3. 

A Gallant all in scarlet, . . . a brave man, in a long 
horsemans Coat (or gown rather) down to his heels, daub’d 
thicke with gold Lace; a huge Feather in his spangled 
hat, a Lock to his shoulders playing with the Winde, a 
Steeletto hanging at his girdle; Belt and Sword embra- 
cing his body; and the ring of Bells you heare are his 
gingling Cathern-wheele spurs. He presently says: ‘‘I 
am a man of the Sword, a Battoon Gallant, one of your 
Dammees, a bouneing Boy, a kicker of Bawdes, a tyrant 
over Puncks, a terrour to Fencers, a mewer of Playes, a 
jeerer of Poets, a gallon-pot flinger—in rugged English, a 
Roarer.” The Wandering Jew (1640). 


(0) One who shouts or bawls. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dangerous. 
He has no other qualification for a champion of contro- 
versy than a hardened front and strong voice. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 144. 
(c) A broken-winded horse. See roaring, n., 2. 
If you set him cantering, he goes on like twenty sawyers. 


I never heard but one worse roarer in my life, and that 
was a roan. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxiii. 
Ring-tailed roarer. See ring-tailed. 

[< ME. rorynge, rarunge, 
ς AS. rdrung, verbal n. of rdrian, roar: see 
roar, v.] 1. Aloud, deep ery, as of a lion; an 
outery of distress, anger, applause, boisterous 
mirth, or the like; loud continued sound, as of 
the billows of the sea or of a tempest. 


- My roarings are poured out like the waters. Jobiii. 24. 
I hear the roaring of the sea. Tennyson, Oriana. 


2. A disease of horses which causes them to 
make a singular noise in breathing under exer- 
tion; the act of making the noise so caused; 
also, this noise. The disease is due to paralysis and 
wasting of certain laryngeal muscles, usually of the left 
side; this results in a narrowing of the glottis, giving rise 
to an unnatural inspiratory sound, manifested chiefly un- 
der exertion. 

Mr. —— has recently operated upon two army horses 


which were to have been cast for roaring. 
Sci. Amer., N. S., LIX. 7. 





roaring 


roaring (ror’ing), p. a. [Ppr. of roar, v.]_ 1. 
Making or characterized by a noise or disturb- 
ance; disorderly; riotous. 

A mad, roaring time, full of extravagance. 
That every naig was ca’d a shoe on 


The smith and thee gat roaring fou on. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 


2. Going briskly; highly suecessful. [Colloq. ] 


People who can afford to smother themselves in roses 
like this must be driving a roaring trade. 
W. E. Norris, Miss Shafto, xxv. 
Roaring boyst, roaring ladst, swaggerers; ruffians: 
slang names applied, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, to the noisy, riotous roisterers who in- 
fested the taverns and the streets of. London, and, in 
ο, acted the part of the Mohocks of a century later. 
oaring girls are also alluded to by the old dramatists, 
though much less frequently. 
Ther were 4 roring boyes, they say, 
That drunk a hogshead dry in one poor day. 
Times’ Whistle (E. Β. T, 5.), Ῥ. 62. 
Shamelesse double sex’d hermaphrodites, Virago roaring 
girles. Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
A very unthrift, master Thorney; one of the Country 
roaring Lads; we have such, as well as the city, and as ar- 
rant rakehells as they are, though not so nimble at their 
prizes of wit. Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, i. 2. 


Roaring buckie. See buckie, 1.— Roaring Meg. (at) 


Acannon. (Nares.) 


Beates downe a fortresse like a roaring Meg. 

Whiting, Albino and Bellama (1638). (Nares.) 

(0) A kind of humming-top. Halliwell_—The roaring 

forties, See jforty.—The roaring game, curling. 

[Scotch.] : ; 

roaringly (ror’ing-li), adv. [< roaring + -ly?.] 
In a roaring manner; noisily. 

Ferdinand snored roaringly from his coiled position 

among the traps. T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, xii. 


roaryt, α. See rory. | 
roast (rost), v. [Ῥατ]γταοᾶ. Ε. also vost; «ΜΕ. 
*rosten, roosten, partly (a) < AS. *réstian, geros- 
tian, also gerdscian (only in glosses), roast, = 
MD. D. roosten = MLG. rosten, LG. rosten = 
OHG. rostan, MHG. resten, later roschten, G. 
rosten, roast; orig. cook on a grate or gridiron, 
< AS. *rést (not found) = MLG. roéste, LG. 
roste = OHG. rost, γδδία, gridiron, MHG. roste, 
a grate, also heap of coals, glow, fire, G. rost, a 
grate, gridiron; and partly (0) « OF. rostir, F. 
rotir, dial. rovtir = Pr. raustir = Cat. OSp. rostir 
= It. arrostire, roast, < OHG. réstan, roast (as 
above). The Celtic forms Ir. roistin, a grid- 
iron, rosdaim, 1 roast, rost, roast meat, Gael. 
rost, roist, W. rhostio, Bret. rosta, roast, are 
all derived from the E. or F.] JI, trans. 1. 
To cook, dress, or prepare (meats) for eat- 
ing, originally on a grate or gridiron over or 
beneath a fire (broiling), but now by exposure 
to the direct action of dry heat (toasting). 
Roasting is generally performed by revolving the article 
on a spit ora string before a fire, with a reflector or Dutch 
oven to concentrate the heat: in primitive cookery hot 
ashes serve a similar purpose. Meat cooked over or be- 
neath a fire, on a gridiron, is now said to be broiled; and 
meat cooked in a stove- or range-oven, where it does not 
receive the direct action of the fire, is properly said to be 
baked (though generally said to be roasted). 
Maistir, the custome wele we knawe, 
That with oure elthers euer has bene, 
How ilke man with his meyne awe 
To roste a lambe, and ete it clene. 
York Plays, p. 233. 
Davie [an idiot]. . . lay with his nose almost in the fire 
.. . turning the eggs as they lay in the hot embers, as if to 
confute the proverb that “there goes reason to roasting 
of eggs.” Scott, Waverley, Ixiv. 


2. To heat to excess; heat violently. 


Roasted in wrath and fire, ... 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2, 483. 


He shakes with cold — you stir the fire and strive 
To make a blaze — that’s roasting him alive. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1, 334. 


3. To dry and parch by exposure to heat: as, 
to roast coffee. 


The fruit of it not scabby, rosted drie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. §.), Ῥ. 4. 


4. In metal., to heat with access of air. The 
objects of roasting substances are various: (a) to expel 
from them something which can be separated by heat 
alone, as when calamin (carbonate of zinc) is roasted 
in order to expel the carbonic acid; (0) to expel some 
ingredient capable of being got rid of by the agency of 
heat and air, oxygen being substituted for the material 
thus expelled, as when sulphuret of lead is roasted to ex- 
pel the sulphur ; () to raise toa higher stage of oxidation, 
as when tap-cinder (silicate of the protoxid of iron) is 
roasted in order to convert it into a silicate of the peroxid. 
See calcination. 
5. To expose (a person) to scathing ridicule 
or jesting, as by a company of persons, or for 
the amusement of a company. [Slang.] 

On bishop Atterbury’s roasting lord Coningsby about 


the topick of being priest-ridden. 
Bp. Atterbury, Epist. Correspondence, II. 417. (Latham.) 


Burnet. 


roasting-ear (ros’ting-ér), n. 
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II, intrans. 1. To perform the act of cook- 
ing by the direct action of dry heat. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broille, and frye. 
Chaucer, Prol, to C. T., 1. 383. 
2. To become roasted or fit for eating by expo- 
sure to fire; hence, to be overheated or parched. 
In some places we did find 
Pye baking in the oven, 


Meat at the fire roasting. 
The Winning of Cales (Child’s Ballads, VII. 127). 


Tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit. Tennyson, Lucretius. 
roast (rost), a. [Early mod. E. also rost; «ΜΕ. 
rost, irost, contr. pp. of rosten, roast: see roast, 
υ.] Roasted: as, roast, beef; roast meat. 
Plutus has put me out of commons. Yet my nose 


Smells the delicious odour of roast-beef. 
Randolph, Key for Honesty, iv. 1. 


O the roast beef of Old England! 
R. Leveridge, The Roast Beef of Old England. 


Roast-beef plant, an iris of western Europe, Jris feti- 
dissima, whose leaves when bruised emit an odor which, 
though very unpleasant, is often likened to that of roast 
beef.—To cry roast meat, to betray or make known 
one’s good fortune. 


The foolish beast, not able to fare well but he must cry 
roast meat, . . . waxing fat and kicking in the fulness of 
bread, . . . would needs proclaim ‘his good fortune to the 
world below. Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 

roast (rést),”. [Early mod. E. also rost; ς ME. 

rost, roost = MD. roost (OF. rost), a roast; 

from the verb. ]’ That which is roasted, specifi- 

eally a piece of beef; that part of a slaughtered 

animal which is selected for roasting, as a sir- 
loin of beef or a shoulder of mutton. 

A fat swan lovede he best of any roost. 
Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 206. 


I tell you that we have a Course of Roast a coming, and 
after that some small Desert. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 174. 


Cold roastt. See cold.—To give a rib of roastt. See 
ribl_— To rule the roast, to have the chief direction of 
affairs; have the lead ; domineer. [The phrase is by some 
supposed to stand for to rule the roost, in allusion to the 
domineering manner of a cock. ] 


In cholerick bodies, fire doth govern moste; 
In sanguine, aire doth chiefly rule the rost. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 117. 
Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast. 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI., i. 1. 109. 


In the Kitchin he will domineere, and rwle the roste, in 
spight of his Master, and Curses is the very Dialect of his 
alling. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Cooke. 
To smell of the roastt, to be prisoners. Nares. 
My souldiers were slayne fast before mine owne eyes, 
Or force’d to flie, yeelde, and smell of the rost. 
Mir. for Mags. 
roast-bitter (rost’bit’”ér), m. A peculiar bitter 
principle contained in the crust of baked bread, 
similar to that produced by the roasting of 
other organic compounds. 
roaster (ros’tér),”. [= D. rooster = LG. réster 
= G. réster, a gridiron, grate; as roast + -er1.] 
1. One who or that which roasts: as, a meat- 
roaster.— 2, Specifically, the finishing-furnace 
in the Leblane process of making ball-soda. 
It is a large reverberatory of brickwork, with a detach- 


able casing of iron plates held in place by upright iron 
binders and tightening-rods. 


3. A pig or other animal or article fit for roast- 
ing. 
Here Loolowcan presented me the three birds plucked. 
. . . The two roasters we planted carefully on spits before 
a sultry spot of the fire. 
T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, viii. 


When we keep a roaster of the sucking pigs, we choose, 
and praise at table most, the favourite of its mother. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, 1. 


Blind roaster, a furnace for completing the roasting of 
the sodium sulphate in the ball-soda process, in which 
the sulphate is confined in a chamber or large muffle, and 
the hydrochloric acid set free in the process is conducted 
away by itself, instead of mixing with the air and the 
gases of combustion in the chimney. 


roaster-slag (ros’tér-slag), n. Slag from the 
fifth stage of the English copper-smelting pro- 
cess, which consists in the calcination of the 
so-called white metal, and the product of which 
is blister-copper and roaster-slag. 

roasting-cylinder (r6s’ting-sil’in-dér), n. A 
furnace for roasting ores, for amalgamation, 
lixiviation, or smelting, which is provided with 
a revolving cylindrical chamber in which the 
roasting takes place.. The name is chiefiy 
used with reference to the particular furnace 
invented by W. Briickner. | 

An ear of maize 

or Indian corn in the green and milky state, 

and fit for roasting. [Colloq., Ὁ. 5.] 
They [the Indians] delight much to feed on. Roasting- 


ears: that is, the Indian corn, gathered green and milky, 
before it is grown to its full bigness, and roasted before 


roasting-furnace (ros’ting-fér’nas), πι. 


rob 


. . Απά indeed this is a very sweet 
Beverley, Virginia (1705), iii. 3 15. 

Any 
furnace in which the operation of roasting is 
performed. See roast, v. t., 4. 

roasting-iront (ros‘ting-i’érn), ». [< ME. 
rostynge-yrne.| Same as roast-iron. 

roasting-jack (rés‘ting-jak), n. [< roasting + 
jacki.| An apparatus for turning the spit on 
which meat is roasted before an open fire. See 
smoke-jack. 

roasting-kiln (rés‘ting-kil), ». A kiln used in 
roasting ores. 

roasting-oven (rés’ting-uv’n), π. An oven in 
which any substance is roasted; specifically, 
in metal., an oven for roasting or calcining ores, 
the purpose being to expel sulphur, arsenic, 
etc., by the action of heat, which volatilizes 
these substances, Also called ore-calcining fur- 
nace and roasting-furnace. | 

roast-iron} (rost’i’érn), πι. [Early mod. E. rost- 
iron; < ME, rostyren, rostyryn; < roast + tiron.] 
A gridiron. Cath. Ang., p. 312. 

Item, j. roste iren with vij. staves and j. foldyng stele of 

silver, weiyng Ixxiij. unces, Paston Letters, I. 468 

roast-stall (rést’stal), n. A peculiar form of 
roasting-furnace, built in compartments or 
stalls open in front, with flues running up the 
wall at the back for the purpose of creating a 
draft : used at Mansfeld in Prussia. Iron ores are 
also sometimes calcined between closed walls in stall-like 


chambers open in front. If closed in front, these cham- 
bers would more properly. be called kilns, 


roatt, v. See rote2, 
rob! (rob), v.; pret. and pp. robbed, ppr. rob- 


the Fire, in the Ear. 
and pleasing Food. 


xbing. [< ME. robben, ς OF. robber, rober = Sp. 


robar = Pg. roubar =It. rubare, < ML, raubare, 
rob, steal, plunder, < OHG. roubdn, MHG.. rou- 
ben, G. rauben = OS. robhon = AS. redjfian, E. 
reave = Goth. bi-raubon, rob, bereave: see 
reave, of. which rob is thus a doublet, derived 
through OF. and. ML. from the OHG. cognate 
of the E. reave. Cf. robe.] I. trans. 11. To 
steal; take away unlawfully. 

That dur fos, with no faulshed in the fyght tyme, 

Sese not our Cité, our seluyn to pyne, 


Ne rob not ourryches, ne our ryf godys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6269. 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. 
Shak., K. J ohn, v. 1. 41. 


2. To plunder or strip by force or violence; 
strip or deprive of something by stealing; de- 
prive unlawfully; commit.robbery upon. See 
robbery. | 

To socour the kynge dé Cent Chyualers, that hadde herde 


tydinges that the saisnes com robbinge the contrey. 
Merlin (Ε. E. T. 8.), ii. 233. 
Rob not the poor, because he is poor. Prov. xxii. 22. 
Like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
Ὦ Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΙ., iv. 10. 36. 
3. To deprive. 

This concern for. futurities robs us of all the ease and 
the advantages which might arise from a proper and dis- 
creet use of the present moment. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxii. 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 3. 


4. To carry away; ravish. [Rare.] 


The eyes of all, allur’d with close delight, 
And hearts quite robbed with so glorious sight. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1V. iv. 16. 


5. To hinder; prevent. [Rare.] 


What is thy sentence then but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath? 
: Shak,, Rich, I1., i. 3.173. 
6. In metal-mining, to remove ore from (a mine) 
with a view to immediate profit rather than 
to the permanent safety and development of 
the property.— 7. In coal-mining, to cut. away 
or reduce in size, as the pillars of coal left for 
the support of the mine.—Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, taking what is due one person to satisfy the claim 


of another; sacrificing one interest for the advancement 
of another. 


By robbing Peter he paid Paul, . . 
larks if ever the heavens should fall. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 11. 
=Syn. 2 and 3, Το despoil, fleece. See pillage, n. 
II, intrans. To commit robbery. . 
I am accursed to rob in that thief’s company. 
Shak., 1 Hen. 1V., ii. 2. 10. 
Of Highway-Flephants at Ceylan, 
That rob in Clans, like Men ο) th’ Highland.’ 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 


. and hoped to catch 


rob? (rob), n. [« F. rob, ς Sp. rob, arrope = Pg. 


robe, arrobe = It. rob, robbo, ς Ar. robb, Pers. 
rubb, inspissated juice, syrup, fruit-jelly.] The 
inspissated juice of ripe fruit, mixed with honey 


rob 


or sugar to the consistence of a conserve; acon- 
serve of fruit. [Now prov. Eng. and pharma- 
ceutical. | 
The Rob (margin, Rob of Ribes]—that is, the juyce of 
the berries boyled with a third part or somewhat more 
of Sugar added unto it, till it become thick,...is... 
preferred before the raw berries themselves. 
Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam (1637), p. 167. 


The Infusion and Decoction . . . passeth into a Jelly, 
Defrutum, sapa Rob extract which contain all the virtues 
of the Infusion or Decoction freed only from some of the 
watery parts. Arbuthnot, Aliments, III. v. § 7. 

robalo (r6’bi-16), π. [Sp. γόδαῖο = Pg. robalo 
= Cat. llobarro, a fish so called; said to be ¢ L. 
labrus, labros, ς Gr. λάβραξ, a fish, the sea-wolf: 
see Labrax.| <A fish of the genus Centropomus, 
represented by many species in tropical Amer- 
168. C. undecimalis is abundant in the West Indian and 
adjacent. waters. It is a large and important food-fish, of 
a silvery color, greenish above, with sharp black lateral 


line, dusky dorsal and caudal fins, the other fins yellowish. 
See cut under Centr 


rob-altar (rob’al’ tir), π. [< robl, υ., + obj. 
αἰίαγ.] A plunderer of what is consecrated or 
sacred. 
“Will a man rob God?” , . . But, alas! what law can 
be given to rob-altars ? Rev. T’. Adams, Works, I. 179. 
roband (rob’and), n. Same as robbin1. 


All hands were . . . Κερί οπ deck hour after hour in a 
drenching rain, . . . picking old rope to pieces, or laying 
up gaskets and robands. 

1. H. Dana, Before the Mast, p. 106. 


κ 

robber (rob’ér), πα. [ς ME. robber, robbere, rob- 
bare, earlier robbour, robbeour, < OF. robeor, 
robbeur, robeur = Sp. robador = Pg. roubador = 
It. rubatore, < ML.*raubator, robator, ς raubare, 
rob: see robl, Doublet of reaver.] One who 
robs; one who commits a robbery; in a looser 
sense, one who takes that to which he has no 
right; one who steals, plunders, or strips by 

violence and wrong. 

Robbours and reuers that riche men dispoilen. 

ers Plowman (Ο), xiv. 58. 
The Bandits, which are the murdering robbers upon the 
Alpes, and many places of Italy. Coryat, Crudities, I. 141. 
Robber council or synod. Same as Latrocinium, 2. 
= Syn. Robber, Thief, Puiferer, Freebooter, Marauder, Brig- 
and, Bandit, Pirate, depredator, despoiler, rifler, highway- 
man, footpad. (See pillage, η.) A thief takes other people’s 
roperty without their knowledge ; a robber takes it open- 
i , whether or not resistance is offered: in a looser sense, 
thief is often applied to one who takes a small amount, 
and robber to one who takes a large amount. A pilferer 
takes very small amounts by stealth. A freebooter anda 
marauder rove about, robbing and plundering: the word 
Jreebooter emphasizes the fact that the man helps him- 
self at his pleasure, while marauder suggests the loss, in- 
convenience, fright, or distress produced. A brigand or 
bandit is one of an organized band of outlaws and robbers, 
especially in certain countrieslong known as infested with 
such bands ; bandit is rather a poetic or elevated word ; 
brigand is more common in prose. A pirate is a brigand 
of the sea. All these words have considerable extension 


by metonymy or hyperbole. 
robber-crab (rob’ér-krab), ». A hermit-crab; 


a member of the family Paguride, especially 
Birgus latro: so ealled from its habit of stealing 
cocoanuts. See cut under palm-crab. 
robber-fly (rob’ér-fli), n. Any dipterous insect 
of the family Asilidz. They are large swift flies with 
strong proboscis, and prey upon other insects. They are 
also called hornet-jflies and hawk-flies. The term robber- 


Jy is taken direct from the German raubjliege. See cuts 
under Asilus, hawk-fly, and Promachus. 


robber-gull (rob’ér-gul), n. The skua, or other 
jiger. See Lestridine, Lestris. 
robbery (rob’ér-i), πι.» pl. robberies (-iz). [< 
ME. robberie, robry, roberie, < OF. roberie, rob- 
berie, robbery, < robber, rob: see robl. Cf. 
reavery.| The act or practice of robbing; a 
lundering; a pillaging; a taking away by vio- 
ence, wrong, or oppression; the act of unjust- 
ly and forcibly depriving one of anything; 
specifically, in law, the felonious and forcible 
taking of the property of another from his per- 
son, or in his presence, against his will, by vio- 
lence or by putting him in fear (Wharton). It 


is a more serious offense than larceny, by reason of the ele- 
ment of force or fear entering into it. 


Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 176. 


Highway robbery, robbery committed in or near a high- 
way. At common law no other robbery was punishable 
with denen, =§yn. Depredation, spoliation, despoilment. 
See robber. 


robbin! (rob’in), n. [Also robin, <*ro = D. ra 
= G. raa = Sw. rd, ete., a yard, + θαπᾶ1.] 
1, A short piece of spun-yarn, rope-yarn, or 
sennit, used to fasten the head of a sail to the 
yard or gaff by passing several turns through 
the eyelet-hole in the sail and around the jack- 
stay.—2. The spring of a carriage. Simmonds. 
robbin? (rob’in), n. [ς F. robin; appar. of E. 
Ind, origin.] In com., the package in which 


robin 


Here and there a tall Scotch fir, completely robed in 
snow. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 117. 
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Ceylonese and other dry goods, as pepper, are 
imported. The Malabar robbin of rice weighs 


84 pounds. Simmonds. mee er ra poet their Pender spray 
. 3 a ‘ . ull-blown flower and embryo leaf. 
xolhin (rob’in), n. An occasional spelling of O. W. Holmes, Spring has Come. 


rob-Davyt, 7. See rob-o-Davy. 
robe! (rob), n. [ς ME. robe, roobe, < OF. robe, 
robbe, reube, F. robe, a robe, = Pr. rauba = Cat. 


ΤΙ. intrans. Το put on a robe or robes; as- 
sume official vestments: as, the judges are 
robing; the clergy robed in the vestry. 


roba = Sp. ropa = Pg. roupa = It. roba, dress, robe? (rob), nm. An abbreviation of arroba. 


merchandise, goods, < ML. rauba, spoil, <OHG. robe-de-chambre (rob-dé-shom’br), n. 


roub, robbery, breakage, MHG. roup, robbery, 
booty, spoil, garment, G. raub = D. roof = OS. 
rof = AS. redf, spoil, clothing, = Icel. αι, 
spoil: see reaf and reave. Cf. robl.] 1. A 
gown or long loose garment worn over other 
dress; a gown or dress of a rich, flowing, or 
elegant style or make. 
A womman wortheli yclothed, ... 
Hire robe was ful riche of red scarlet engreyned, 
With ribanes of red golde and of riche stones. 
Piers Plowman (B), ii. 15. 

2. An official vestment; a flowing garment 
symbolizing honor, dignity, or authority. 


The robes of a judge do not add to his virtue; the chief- roberd (rob’érd), n. 


est ornament of kings is justice. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 20. 


Thou shalt take the garments, and put upon Aaron the Roberdsmant, n. 

robert (rob’ért), n. 
Robertmant, 00. 
Robertsmant, Roberdsmant (rob’ érts-man, 


coat, and the robe of the ephod, and the ephod. 
Ex. xxix. 5. 

Iam sorry one I esteemed ever the first of his robe should 
so undeservedly stain me. Penn, To Dr. Tillotson. 
3. Any garment; apparel in general; dress; 
costume. 

Bion. Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an old jer- 
kin, a pair of old breeches thrice turned. .. . 


Tra. [Το Petruchio.] See not your bride in these un- 
reverent robes. hak., T. of the §., iii. 2. 114. 


Say, have you got no armour on? 

; Have you no under robe of steel? 

Duel of Wharton and Stuart (Child’s Ballads, VITI. 262). 
4. Hence, that which covers or invests; some- 
thing resembling or suggesting a robe. 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
Drake, The American Flag. 


Another [cottage] wore 
A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
5. A woman’s gown of any cut or fabric, 
trimmings, usually in the form of bands or bor- 
ders, woven in or embroidered on the material. 
[Trade and dressmakers’ term.]—6. A dressed 
skin or pelt: first applied to that of the Amer- 
ican bison, but now to that of any animal when 
used for a carriage- or sleigh-rug, and by ex- 


tension to any protecting wrap used in driving: Sobini (rob’in), n. 


as, a linen lap-robe. [U.S.] 


The large and roomy sleigh decked with buffalo, black 
bear, and lynx robes. 
The Upper Ten Thousand, p.4. (Bartlett.) 


Under the head of robes was included all [buffalo] cow 
skins taken during the proper season, from one year old 
upward, and all bull skins from one to three years old. 
Bull skins over three years of age were classed as hides, 
and while the best of them were finally tanned and used 
as robes, the really poor ones were converted into leather. 

W. T. Hornaday, Smithsonian Report, 1887, ii. 443. 


7. The largest and strongest tobacco-leaves, 
which are used as covers for the thicker kinds 
of pigtail. [U.S.]—8. Eccles., specifically, the 
early chasuble, a large garment covering the 
body. Compare garment, 2.—9, pl. Garments 
of state or ceremony, forming together an en- 
tire costume. Thus, coronation robes may include all 
the garments worn by a prince at the time of his corona- 
tion, and always include the outer or decorative pieces, 
as the dalmatic, the mantle, etc.—Guarded robet. See 
guard, τι Master of the robes, an officer in the royal 

ousehold of Great Britain charged with ordering the sov- 
ereign’s robes, and having several officers under him, as a 
clerk of the robes, wardrobe-keepers, etc. Under a queen 
this office is performed by a lady, designated mistress of the 
robes, who holds the highest rank among the ladies in the 
service of the queen.— Pack of robes, ten robes of buf- 
falo-hide packed together for transportation to market. 
(U. Β.]--- 119 robe, or the long robe, the legal profes- 
sion: as, gentlemen of the long robe. 

Far be it from any Man’s Thought to say there are not 
Men of strict Integrity of the Long Robe, tho’ it is not 
every Body’s good Fortune to meet with them. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, Pref. 

Rich advocates, and other gentlemen of the robe. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 377. 


robe! (rob), v.; pret. and pp. robed, ppr. robing. 
[ς ME. roben; <robel, n.] I. trans. 1. To put 
arobe on; clothe ina robe; especially, to clothe 
magnificently or ceremoniously: as, to robe a 
sovereign for a coronation. 


Thou robed man of justice, take thy place. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 38. 


2. To clothe or dress in general. 


Thus robed in russett, ich romede a-boute, 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 1, 


robe-maker (rob’ma’keér), n. 


Roberval’s balance. 
roberycht, x. A Middle English form of rubric. 


| ee 
robe, robe; de, of; chambre, chamber. ] { A 
dressing-gown or morning dress, whether for 
men or for women—the exact signification vary- 
ing with the fashion and habits of the day.— 2}. 
A dress cut in a certain negligée style: thus, a 
robe-de-chambre is mentioned as worn at a party 
in 1732. 
A maker of offi- 
cial robes, as for clergymen, university dignita- 
ries, and others. 
The modern Anglican rochet is sleeveless, the bulbous 


sleeves having been wholly detached from it by the Caro- 
line tailors or robe-makers. Lee, Eccles. Gloss. , p. 336. 


[A familiar use of Roberd, 
a form of the personal name Robert. Cf. robin1, 
robinet.| The chaffinch. Also robinet. 
See Robertsman. 

Same as herb-robert. 
Same as Robertsman. 


rob’érdz-man), η. [Also Robartsman, Robert- 
man; ME. roberdesman (also Roberdes knave), 
supposed to be so called because regarded or 
feigned to be one of Robin (Robert) Hood’s 
men.} A bold, stout robber or night thief. 


Robartes men, or Roberdsmen, were a set of lawless vaga- 
bonds, notorious for their outrages when Pierce Plowman 
was written. . . . The statute of Edward the Third (an. 
reg. 5, ο. xiv.) specifies “divers manslaughters, felonies, 
and robberies, done by people that be called Roberdesmen, 
Wastours, and drawlatches.” And the statute of Richard 
the Second (an. reg. 7, c. v.) ordains that the statute of 
King Edward concerning Roberdesmen and Drawlacches 
shall be rigorously observed. Sir Edward Coke (Instit. iii. 
197.) supposes them to have been originally the followers 
of Robin Hood in the reign of Richard the First. See 
Blackstone’s Comm., B. iv. ch. 17. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840), II. 94, 95. 


ith Roberts’s pelvis. See pelvis. 
Lt Robervallian (rob-ér-val’i-an), a. 


a Pertaining 
to G. P. de Roberval (1602-75), a noted French 


mathematician.—Robervallian line, a curve of infi- 
nite length but of finite area. 


See balance. 


Halliwell. 
[Short for robin-redbreast, 
early mod. E. robyn redbrest, < ME. *robin red- 
breast, robinet redbrest, in which the first ele- 
ment was orig. a quasi-proper name, Robin, < 
OF. Robin, Robin (a name also given to the 
sheep), a familiar dim. of Robert, Robert (a 
name early known in England, as that of the 
oldest son of William I.), = Pe Pg. It. Roberto, 
also Ruperto (> E. Rupert), < OHG. Ruodpert, 
MHG. G. Ruprecht, lit. ‘fame-bright,’ illustrious 
in fame, < OHG. ruod (= AS. *hroth- (in proper 
name Hrodthgar = G. Rudiger, > ult. E. Roger: 
see Roger) = Icel. hrothr, praise, fame, = Goth. 
*hroth, in hrotheigs, victorious, triumphant) + 
erht, peraht, MHG. berht = E. bright: see 
righti.| 1. A small sylviine bird of Europe, 
Erythacus . rube- 
cula, more fully 
ealled robin-red- 
breast, and also 
redbreast, robin- 
et, and ruddock. 
It is more like a 
warbler than like a 
thrush, only about 
53 inches long and 
9 in extent of wings; 
the upper parts are 
olive-green; the fore- 
head, sides of the 
head, front of the 
neck, and fore part 
of the breast are yel- 
lowish-red (whence 
the name redbreast). 
It is an abundant 
and familiar British 
bird, widely distributed in other parts of the Palearctic 
region. The song is rich, mellow, and finely modulated. 
The nest is placed on the ground, in herbage or moss, 
generally under a hedge or bush. The eggs are usually 
five or six in number, pinkish-white freckled with pur- 
plish-red. This robin is a common figure in English 
nursery tales and folk-lore., 


Art thou the bird whom Man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin? 
Wordsworth, Redbreast Chasing the Butterfly. 





Robin-redbreast (Erythacus rubecula). 





robin 


A strange world where the robin was a little domestic 
bird that fed at the table, instead of a great fidgety, jerky, 
whooping thrush. Ο. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 172. 
2. The red-breasted or migratory thrush of 
North America, Turdus migratorius or Merula 
migratoria, one of the most abundant and fa- 





American Robin (Merula migratoria). 


miliar of North American birds: so called from 
the reddish-brown color of the under parts, 
which, however, is very different, both in hue 
and in extent, from that of the European red- 


breast. This robin is 10 inches long and 16 in extent of 
wings. The upper parts are slate-color with an olive 
shade; most of the under parts are chestnut-red; the 
vent-feathers are white, with dusky markings; the head is 
black, with white marks about the eyes and white streaks 
on the throat; and the tail is blackish, usually marked 
with white at the ends of the outer feathers. The bill is 
mostly yellow. The robin inhabits the whole of North 
America; it is migratory, feeds on insects, worms, berries, 
and other fruits, and breeds at large throughout its range, 
building a large strong nest of hay and mud on a bough, 
and laying from four to six uniform greenish-blue eggs, 
13 inches long by ὁ inch broad. Also, familiarly, robin- 
redbreast. 
3. With a qualifying term, one of numerous 
warbler-like or thrush-like birds, more or less 
nearly related to or resembling either of the 
foregoing: as, the blue-throated robin. (See 
Cyanecula, and eut under bluethroat.) Some of 
these terms are book-names, others are casual transfers of 
the word robin by English residents in various parts of the 
world, especially Indiaand Australia. In thelatter region 
are various flycatchers (Muscicapid2) of the genus Petreeca 
and its subdivisions, some of which are called robins, as 
the scarlet-breasted, P. multicolor, peculiar to Norfolk 
Island. Some of the Asiatic chats of the genus Pratin- 
cola are known as Indian robins; these are related to the 
British whinchat and stonechat, and do not particularly 
resemble the true robin of England. Others, recently sepa- 
rated generically under the name Erythromyias, inhabit 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and other islands of the same ζοῦ- 
geographical region, and resemble the true robin, as £. 
dumetoria and 1. muellert. The red-breasted flycatcher, 
Muscicapa (Erythrosterna) parva, which ranges from cen- 
tral Europe into India, bears a striking resemblance to the 
truerobin. Among other Indian robins, loosely so called, 
may be noted one sometimes specified as the water-robin. 
This is a flycatcher, Xanthopygia fuliginosa, originally de- 
scribed by Vigors in 1831 as Pheenicura fuliginosa, and 
commonly catalogued as Ruticilla fuliginosa (after G. R. 
Gray); but it does not belong to the same family as the 
robin, nor to the same genus as theredstart. It inhabits 
the Himalayan region, and ranges widely in China and In- 
dia. It has been placed in 5 different genera, two of which, 
Rhyacornis of Blanford and Nymphzxus of A. O. Hume, 
were specially framed for its reception. 
4. The robin-snipe or red-breasted sandpiper, 
Tringa canutus: a clipped name among gun- 
ners. Also beach-robin. See knot2, 1.---δ. The 
sea-robin or red-breasted merganser, Mergus 
serrator. [Massachusetts.]—6, In ichth., a sea- 
robin or flying-robin; one of several kinds 
of Triglide.—'7. A local name of the pinfish. 
[U.S.]—8. Aname variously applied (ecommon- 
ly as part of a compound) to the herb-robert, to 
species of Lychnis, and to some other plants. 
ed-robin denotes, besidesthe wheat-rust, the herb-robert, 
the Lychnis dioica, etc. See κ δμψ. and wake-robin. 
[Prov. Eng.]—Golden robin, the Baltimore oriole, Jcterus 
galbula.— Ground robin, the chewink. See marsh-robin, 
and cut under Pipilo, (Local, U. 8.|—Magpie robin, a 
dayal. See cut under Copsichus.— Oregon robin, the va- 
ried thrush, 7'urdus nevius or Hesperocichla nevia.— Red 
robin, the scarlet tanager. [Local, U. 8.]— Robin red- 
breast. See robin-redbreast.—Robin’s-egg blue, a green- 
ish blue, like that of the American robin’s egg.— Round 
robin, See round-robin, 5.—Sea robin. See sea-robin.— 
St. Lucas robin, Turdus or Merula conjinis, much like but 
specifically distinct from the common American robin, in- 
habiting Lower California.—Water-robin. See def. 3.— 
Ye'low robin an Australian bird of the genus Hopsaltria. 


robin?} (rob’in), ». [A variant of robing, ppr. 
of robe.| A trimming used on the front of 
a dress. 
Several pieces of printed calico, remnants of silk, and 
such like, that. . . would serve for robins and facings. 
Richardson, Pamela, I. xxix. 


robin?, x, Same as robbin2, 
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robin-accentor (rob’in-ak-sen’tor), n. A small 
sylviine bird of Asia, Accentor rubeculoides: an 
occasional book-name, translating the specific 
designation bestowed by Moore in 1854 from 
Hodgson’s MSS. This bird belongs to the same ge- 
nus as the common hedge-sparrow of Europe, A. modu- 
Zaris, but resembles the British robin in the color of the 


breast. it inhabits the Himalayas and southward, Cash- 
mere, Sikhim, ete. 


robin-breast (rob’in-brest), π. The robin- 
snipe, or red-breasted sandpiper. 
robin-dipper (rob’in-dip’ér), n. The bufile, or 


buffle-headed duck. [New Eng.] 

robinet (rob’in-et), nm. [ς ME. robinet, a chaf- 
finch, < OF. Robinet, ‘little Robin,’ dim. of 
Robin, Robin; as a common noun, OF, robinet, 
@ pipkin, tap, cock, F. robinet, a tap, cock.] 1. 
A chaffinch. Also roberd. Cath. Ang., p.310.— 
2. Alittlerobin. See robinl,1. Drayton, Muses’ 
Elysium, viii.—38, A tap or faucet.— 4}. A mil- 
itary engine for throwing darts and stones. 
Grose. 

robing (r6’bing), π. [Verbal n. of robel, v.] 1. 
The act of putting on a robe or ceremonious 
apparel.—2. Material for women’s gowns and 
the like: a term of the eighteenth century.—3. 
A kind of trimming like a flouncee or ruffle, used 
on women’s and children’s garments. 
Needlework. 


Robin Goodfellow. 1. A sportive elf or goblin 
popularly believed, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to haunt the English coun- 
tryside; Hobgoblin or Puck. 

Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow; are you not he, 
That frights the maidens of the villagery . . .? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 34. 
2, As a general name, an elf; a fairy. 
Robin good-fellowes some, some call them Fairies. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 574. 
robing-room (r0’bing-rém), ». A room where 
robes of ceremony are put onand off; avestiary: 
as, the peers’ robing-room in the House of Lords. 

Robinia (r6-bin’i-i), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 
named after the royal gardeners at Paris, Jean 
Robin (1550-1629) and his son Vespasien Robin ; 
the latter introduced this genus into Europe, 
under the name Pseudacacia, in 1635.] A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees and shrubs of the 
tribe Galegex, type of the subtribe Robiniece ; 
the locusts. It is characterized by a legume with 


thin valves, winged on its upper margin, and by papilio- 
naceous flowers with a broad reflexed standard, an awl- 
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Flowering Branch of Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia). 
a, pod ; 3, flower. 


shaped inflexed style terminating a stalked and many- 
ovuled ovary, and surrounding these a long sheath of ten 
diadelphous stamens, one of them partly, or at length whol- 
ly, free. The branchlets and leafstalks are nearly smooth, 
bristly, or viscid-hairy. The leaves are unequally pinnate 
with stipulate leaflets, and are furnished with a pair of 
bristle-shaped stipules, or of short stout spines in their 
place. The flowers are white or rose-purple, borne in con- 
spicuous racemes. There are 5 or 6 species, 2 of them 
little-known Mexican trees, the others native in the south- 
ern and central United States. Of the latter the chief 
is R. Pseudacacia, the common locust or false acacia, 
widely planted and naturalized in the Northern States, 
also much planted in Europe, where it presents several 
varieties. For this and other species, see Jocust2, 1, and 


rose-acacia ; also acacia, 3. 
Robiniee (rob-i-ni’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), ς Robinia + -ex.] A sub- 


tribe of leguminous plants ofthe tribe Galegez. 


Dict. of 


roboration (rob-6-ra’shon), n. 


roborean (r6-b0’ré-an), a. 


roboreous (r0-b0’ré-us), a. 


roboreous 


It is characterized by racemed flowers from the axils or 
fascicled at the older nodes, commonly free banner-sta- 
men, blunt anthers, numerous ovules, somewhat rigid 
style, and usually flat and two-valved pod. It includes 
20 genera, of which 13 are American, 1 African, 5 Austra- 
lasian, and 1 (Sesban) of general distribution. They are 
either herbs, shrubs, or trees, rarely shrubby climbers. 
For important genera, see Robinia (the type), Sesban, and 


Olneya. 
robin-redbreast (rob’in-red’brest), n. [Early 
mod. E. robyn redbrest: see robinl.] 1. Same 
as robin1, 1. 
Robyn redbrest, 
He shall be the preest 
The requiem masse to synge. 
Skelton, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 399. 


No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin-red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 
Children in the Wood (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 133). 
2. Same as robinl, 2.-- 8. The American blue- 
bird, Sialia sialis: an occasional misnomer. See 
bluebird, and cut under Sialia.—4. The old-time 
Bow street runner: in allusion to the eolor of 


his waistcoat. [Slang, Eng.]—Robin-redbreast’s 
incushion. Same as bedegar. 


p 

robin-ruddock (rob’in-rud’gk), n. 
robin, 1. 

Dyd you ever see two suche little Robin ruddockes 
So laden with breeches? 
R. Edwards, Damon and Pythias. 

robin-run-in-the-hedge (rob’in-run’ in-thé- 
hej), π. The ground-ivy, Glecoma hederacea ; 
the bedstraw, Galium Aparine ; rarely the bind- 
weed, Convolvulus sepium ; and the bittersweet, 
Solanum Dulcamara. [Prov. Eng.] 

robin-sandpiper (rob’in-sand’pi-pér), n.. Same 
as robin-snipe, 1. 

robin-snipe (rob’in-snip),”. 1. The red-breast- 
ed or ash-colored sandpiper ; the canute or knot, 
Tringa canutus. In plain gray plumage it is 
also called white robin-snipe., See knot?, 1.— 2, 
Same as red-breasted snipe (a) (which see, under 
red-breasted). [New Eng.] 

robin’s-plantain (rob’inz-plan’tan), n. 
plantain, 

robin’s-rye (rob’inz-ri), n. The haireap-moss, 
Polytrichum juniperinum : so called, perhaps, as 
suggesting a miniature grain-field. Also robin- 
wheat. See haircap-moss. 

robin-wheat (rob’in-hwét), n. Same as robin’s- 
rye. 

The birds are not the only harvesters of the pretty moss 
known as robin-wheat. Pop. Sci. Mo., ΧΧΙΧ. 368. 
roble (ro’bla), απ. [ς Sp. roble, oak-tree, ς L, 
robur, oak, oak-tree: see robust.] 1. In Cali- 
fornia, one of the white oaks, Quercus lobata, 
also called weeping oak. It is a majestic tree 
with very widely spreading branches; its wood 
is of little value except for fuel.—2. In the 
West Indies, Platymiscium platystachyum and 
Catalpa longisiliqua, trees yielding ship-timber. 
—3. In Chile, a kind of beech, Nothofagus 
obliqua, which affords a durable bard-wood 
building-material. See *Nothofagus (insuppl.). 

rob-o-Davyt, ». [Prob. orig. rob-of-Davy; ‘Da- 
vy’s syrup’ (see rob?); Davy being a familiar 
term for a Welshman, and metheglin a Welsh 
name for mead.] Metheglin. 

Sherry, nor Rob-o-Davy here could flow, 

The French frontiniacke, claret, red nor white, 


Graves nor high-country, could our hearts delight. 
Taylor's Works (1630). (Nares.) 


roborant (rob’6-rant), a. andn. [=F. roborant 
= Sp. Pg. It. roborante, < Li. roboran(t-)s, ppr. 
of roborare, strengthen: see roborate.] I, a. 
Tonic; strengthening. 
ΤΙ. ». Amedicine that strengthens; a tonic. 
roboratet (rob’6-rat), v. t [ς1,. roboratus, pp. 


Same as 


See 


of roborare, strengthen (> It. roborare = 
Pg. roborar = OF. roberer), < robur (robor-), 
strength: see robust. Cf. corroborate.] To give 
strength to; strengthen; confirm; establish. 
This Bull also relateth to ancient priviledges of popes 
and princes, bestowed upon her; which herein are robo- 
rated and confirmed. 
Fuller, Hist. of Cambridge Univ., ii. 57. 


[= OF. robora- 
tion = Sp. roboracion = Pg. roboragio, < ML. 
roboratio(n-), a strengthening, < L. roborare, 
strengthen: see roborate. Cf. corroboration. |] 
A strengthening. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 3 
[< L. roboreus, ο 
oak (see roboreous), + -απ.] Same as robo- 
reous. Blount, Glossographia. 

[ς L. roboreus, 
made of oak, < robur, an oak: see γοῦιδί.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to oak; hence, 
strong; robust. Bailey. 


Robulina 


Robulina (r6-bi-li’nii), πα. [NL. (D’Orbigny, 
1826, as a genus of supposed cephalopods), < L. 
robur, strength, + a dim. -ina, the rog. term. 
with this author for his genera of microscopic 
cephalopods.} A genus of foraminifers. Also 
called Lampas. 

Robur Caroli (r6’bér kar’6-li). [NL., Charles’s 
Oak (see def.): L. robur, oak; ML. Caroli, gen. 
of Carolus, Charles: see carl.] A now ob- 
solete constellation, introduced by Halley in 
1677, between Argo and Centaurus, to repre- 
sent the royal oakin which Charles II. was hid- 
den after the battle of Worcester. 

robust (r6-bust’), a. [< OF. (and F.) robuste = 
Sp. Pg. It. robusto, < Τι. robustus, strong, < 
robur, OL. robus (robor-), hardness, strength, 
a hard wood, oak, an oak-tree; = Skt. rabhas, 
violence, force, < γ rabh, seize.] 1. Having 
or indicating great strength; strong; lusty; 
sinewy; muscular; sound; vigorous: as, 8 
robust body; robust youth; robust health. 

A robust boisterous Rogue knocked him down. 
Howell, Letters, I. iii. 22. 
Survey the warlike horse! didst thou invest 
With thunder his robust distended chest? 
Young, Paraphrase of Job. 


I said, ‘‘How is Mr. Murdstone?” She replied, ‘‘My 
brother is robust, I am obliged to you.” 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xxvi. 


One can only respect a robust faith of this sort. ι 
Saturday Rev., May, 1874, p. 674. 


2. Violent; rough; rude. 


Romp-loving miss 
Is haul’d about, in gallantry robust. 
Thomson, Autumn, 1. 529, 
9. Requiring vigor or strength: as, robust 
employment. Imp. Dict.—4. In zodl., stout; 
thick: as,a robust joint; robust antenne. =syn, 
1. Strong, Robust, Lusty, Sturdy, Stalwart, Stout, hale, 
hearty, brawny. mighty, powerful. Str is the generic 
term among these, and is the most widely used in figu- 
rative applications. By derivation it means having the 
power of exerting great muscular force. Robust suggests 
an oaken strength, hence compactness, toughness, sound- 
ness of constitution, blooming health, and good size if 
not largeness of frame. Lusty characterizes the kind of 
strength that one enjoys possessing, abounding health, 
strength, vitality, and spirits. Sturdy suggests compact- 
ness and solidity even more than robust does; it ex- 
presses a well-knit strength that is hard to shake or re- 
sist, standing strongly upon its feet. Stalwart suggests 
tallness or largeness with great strength or sturdiness. 
Stout is little different from strong ; it sometimes means 
strong to do or to support burdens: as, a stout defender; a 
stout porter carrying a heavy trunk. 
robustious (ro-bus’tyus), a. [Formerly also 
robusteous, robustuous, < L. robusteus, oaken 
(robustus, oaken, strong): see robust.) Ro- 
bust; rough; violent; rude. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic Ἰ 


Violent and robustuous seas. 
Heywood, Jupiter and Io (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 
[VI. 258). 


These redundant locks, 
Robustious to no purpose, clustering down, 
Vain monument of strength. Milton, 8. A., Ἱ. 569. 
Poh! you are so robustious, you had like to put out my 
eye; I assure you, if you blind me, you must lead me. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 


robustiously (rd-bus’tyus-li), adv. In arobus- 


tious manner. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


The multitude commend writers as they do fencers or 
wrestlers; who if they come in robustiously, and put for 
it with a deal of violence, are received for the braver fel- 
lows. B, Jonson, Discoveries. 

robustiousness (rd-bus’tyus-nes), ». Vigor; 
muscular size and strength. [Obsolete or 
archaic. } 

That robustiousness of body, and puissance of person, 
which is the only fruit of strength. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion, sig. Β. 5. 
robustly (ro-bust‘li), adv. In a robust man- 
ner; with great strength; muscularly. 
robustness (ro-bust’nes), . The quality of 
being robust; strength; vigor, or the σοπά]- 
tion of the body when it has full firm flesh and 
sound health. 
roc! (rok), n. [Also rock, rok, ruc, ruck, rukh; = 
G. roc= Sw. roc, rok = Dan. rok =It. ruch, rochi 
(Florio), < Ar. Pers. rukh, a roe. Cf. rook?.] 
A fabulous bird of prey of monstrous size, fa- 
mous in Arabian mythology, and corresponding 
to the Persian simurg. There is no certain basis of 
fact upon which the myth of the roc rests. The most 
colossal birds of which we have any knowledge are the 
dinornithic moas of New Zealand and the Madagascar 
sepyornithic elephant-birds. Thelargest known rapacious 
bird (the roc figures as a bird of prey) is the Harpagornis, 
which may have been able to kill a moa, though certainly 


not to fly away with one, The most plausible speculation 
bases the roc on the Apyornis, See the quotation. 


On the 27th of January, 1851, Isidore Geoffroy Saint- ~ 


Hilaire read before the Parisian Academy of Sciences a 
paper, in which he described two enormous eggs and part 
of the metatarsus of a bird which he called 4pyornis 
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maximus. ... This brought again to mind the old story 
of the famous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, who located 
the ruc or roc, the giant bird of the Arabian tales, upon 
Madagascar, and related that the great Khan of the Tar- 
tars, having heard of the bird, sent messengers to Mada- 
gascar, who brought back a feather nine spans long, and 
two palms in circumference. Stand. Nat. Hist., IV. 47. 


Roc’s egg, something marvelous or prodigious, having no 
foundation in fact; a mare’s nest. 


του, 7. A Middle English form of rock1. 
rocaille (r6-kaly’),n. [F., rockwork, formerly 


*also rochaille, < roche, a rock: see roach2.] The 


scroll ornament of the eighteenth century, and 
especially of the epoch of Louis XV., combin- 
ing forms apparently based on those of water- 
worn rocks and those of shells or deduced from 
them. See rococo. 

rocambole (rok’am-bdl), n. [Also rokambole, 
and formerly also rocombole ; < Ἐ'. rocambole, > 
G. rockenbolle, rockenpolle. Origin obscure. ] 
A plant of the onion kind, Allium Scorodopra- 
sum, native through the middle latitudes of 
Europe, and there somewhat cultivated. Its 
uses resemble those of garlic and the shallot, like which, 


also, it has a compound bulb composed of bulblets or 


cloves. 
Rocambole . . . is a mild form of Garlic. 
Garden, Nov..11, 1882, 425. 


Where rocombole, shallot, and the rank garlic grow. 
W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 336. 

Roccella (rok-sel’i), ». [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1805), an accom. form (based on MUL. 
rocca, roca, a rock) of It. orcella, F. orseille, ete., 
orchil: see orchil, archil.] A genus of lichens 
of the family Roccellacez. The thallus is frutic- 
ulose or finally pendulous, alike on both sides, and car- 
tilaginous-coriaceous; the medullary layer is loosely 
cottony. The species are few and closely related, grow- 
ing especially in the warmer maritime regions of the earth, 
and furnishing the famous archil or orchil of dyers. AR. 
tinctoria and Π. fuciformis, the best-known species, are 
the chief sources of the dye. See cut under archil; see 
also canary-moss, cape-weed, dyer’s-moss, flat-orchil, litmus, 
Mauritius-weed. ‘ 

roccellic (rok-sel’ik), α. [« Roccella+-ic.] Re- 
lated to or derived from Roccella. —Roccellic acid, 
C,7H3004, a crystalline acid which occurs uncombined 
in Roceella tinctoria, — 

roccellin (rok-sel’in), mn. [< roccell(ie) + -in2.] 
A.coal-tar color: same.as orseillin. 

roccelline (rok-sel’in), a. [< Roccella + -ἴπε].] 
In bot., of or pertaining to the genus Roccella. 

Réccus (rok’us),”. [NL. (S. L. Mitehell, 1814), 
< ML. rocca, Ἡ. rock: see rock1.] A genus of 
serranoid fishes. It contains R. lineatus, the common 
rockfish or striped-bass of the United States, and R. chry- 


sops, the white-bass, Both are well-known game-fish, of 

some economic importance. See cut under bass. 
roche}}, x. A Middle English form of roach1. 
roche?, n.andv. See roach2. 

Rochea (ro’ké-i), η. [NL. (A. P. de Candolle, 
1810), named aiter Frangois de ia Roche, who 
wrote on the genera [xia and Gladiolus.} An 
untenable name for Kalosanthes, a genus of 
plants of the family Crassulacex. It is character- 
ized by a salver-shaped corolla, small five-cleft calyx, five 
stamens united to the petals, and five free carpels, attenu- 
ated into elongeted and exserted converging styles. The 
4 species are natives of South Africa, and are fleshy un- 
dershrubs, bearing thick opposite leaves with united 
bases. The flowers are showy and rather large, white, yel- 
low, scarlet, or rose-colored, and clustered in dense cymes. 
The species are cultivated as house-plants. Kalosanthes 
coccinea, with scarlet flowers, has the name of coral. 


Rochelle powder (r6-shel’ pou’dér). [< La 
Rochelle, a city in France, + powder.] Same 
as Seidlitz powder, or compound effervescing pow- 
der (which see, under powder). 

Rochelle salt. See salt. 

roches moutonnées (rosh mé-to-na’). [F.: 
roche, rock (see roach2, rock1); moutonnée, fem. 
of moutonné, rounded like the back of a sheep: 
see mutton.] Scattered knobs of rock rounded 
and smoothed by glacial action: fancifully so 
called from their resemblance, as seen rising 
here and there or in groups above a surface, to 
a flock of sheep lying down: sometimes Eng- 
lished as ‘‘ sheep-backs.” 

The surface of rock, instead of being jagged, rugged, 
or worn into rugged defiles, is even and rounded, often 
dome-shaped or spheroidal. . . . Such surfaces were called 
Roches Moutonnées by De Saussure. 

J. D. Forbes, Vravels in the Alps, p. 53. 
rochet! (roch’et), x. [Also dial. rocket; ς ME. 
rochet, rochette, also roket, rokette, ς OF. rochet, 
roquet, a frock, a prelate’s rochet, F. dial. 
rochet, a blouse, mantle, = Sp. Pg. roquete = 
It. rocchetto, roccetto (ML. rochetum), a rochet, 
dim. of ML, roceus, rocus, < OHG. roch, MHG. 
roc (rock), G. rock = MLG. D. rok = OF ries. 
rokk = AS. roc, roce = Icel. rokkr, a frock, coat; 
ef. Ir. rocan, a mantle, cloak, Gael. rochall, a 
coverlet. } + Originally, a short cloak worn 
by men of all degrees, also by women (in 
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this case frequently a white linen outer gar- 
ment). 
A Roket full rent & Ragget aboue, 
Cast ouer his corse. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18525. 


A womman wel more fetys is 
In roket than in cote, ywis. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1242. 
Superior vestis mulierum, Anglice a rochet. 
MS. Bibl. Reg., 12 B. i. {. 12. (Halliwell.) 


2. Eccles., a close-fitting vestment of linen or 


lawn, worn by bishops and some others. It 
reaches to the knees or lower, and has close sleeves ex- 
tending to the wrists, or is sleeveless. The rochet is a 
variety of the alb or surplice, the latter differing from 
both alb and rochet by the fullness of its sleeves. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the rochet is worn by bishops 
and abbots, usually under a manteletta, and, as a choir 
vestment, by some canons. In the Anglican Church the 
rochet is worn under the chimere— these vestments con- 
stituting the distinctive episcopal habit as ordinarily worn 
in church and in Parliament and Convocation. The lawn 
sleeves are now made very full, and attached to the chi- 
mere, not to the rochet. 

And an Arm men seyn is ther 

Of seint Thomas the holy Marter,... 

And a Rochet that is good, 

Al be-spreint with his blod. 

tacions of Rome (ed. Furnivall), 1. 501. 


The Elected Bishop, vested with his Rochet, shall be pre- 
sented . . . unto the Presiding Bishop. 
Book of Common Prayer [American], Consecration of 
(Bishops. 
3+. Hence, a bishop: also used attributively. 


They would strain us out a certain figurative prelate, by 
wringing the collective allegory of those seven angels into 
seven single rochets. Milton, Church-Government, i. 5. 


4. A mantelet worn by the peers of England 
during ceremonies. 

rochet? (roch’et), n. [< F. rouget, a gurnard.]} 
A kind of fish, the roach or piper gurnard. 


The whiting, known to all, a general wholesome dish, 
The gurnet, rochet, mayd, and mullet, dainty = 


ayton. 
Slit thy nose, 
Like a raw rochet! B, Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 


Rochets, whitings, or such common fish. W. Browne. 


roching-cask (roch’ing-kiask), η. A tank lined 
with lead, used for crystallizing alum. 

rock! (rok),». [« ME. rocke, rokke, < AS. *roce 
(in stdn-rocc, ‘stone-rock’) = OF. roc, m. (= It. 
rocco, m.), roke, usually assibilated roche (> ME. 
roche, KE. obs. roach2, q. v.), F. roche, f., = Pr. 
roca, rocha = 44 roca = Pg. roca, rocha = It. 
rocca, roccia, < Ml. roca, rocca, a rock. The 
Celtic forms, Ir. Gael. roc, Bret. roch, are from 
E. or F. Ace. to Diez, prob. < LL. *rupica, ¢ 
L. rupes, arock.] 1. The mass of mineral mat- 
ter of which the earth, so far as accessible to ob- 
servation,is madeup; amass, fragment, or piece 
of that crust, if too large to be designated as a 
stone, and if spoken of in a general way with- 


out apes) designation ofits nature. When there 
is such special designation, the term stone is more gener- 
ally adopted, as in building-stone, paving-stone, limestone, 
Sreestone; or the special designation of the material itself 
may be used without qualification, as granite, slate, marble, 
etc. The unconsolidated stony materials which form a 
considerable part of the superficial crust, or that which 
is at or near the surface, such as sand, gravel, and clay, 
are not commonly designated as rock or rocks; the geolo- 
gist, however, includes under the term rock, for the pur- 
pose of general description, all the consolidated materials 
forming the crust, as well as the fragmental or detrital 
beds which have been derived from it. Rocks are ordi- 
narily composed of two or more mineral species, but some 
rocks are made up almost entirely of one species: thus, 
granite is essentially an aggregate of quartz, feldspar, and 
mica, while marble usually consists chiefly of carbonate 
of lime, and sandstone and quartzite chiefly of quartz. 
The number of varieties of rock, according to the classifi- 
cation and description of lithologists, is very great. The 
number of names popularly in use for rocks is small: 
granite, porphyry, lava, sandstone or freestone, limestone, 
marble, and slate are terms under one or the other of 
which by far the largest part of the rocks are commonly 
classed. (See these words.) More than €00 distinct spe- 
cies of minerals have been described, but a very small 
number of them occur as essential constituents of rocks: 
of these, quartz, the feldspars, the micas, the minerals of 
the augite and hornblende group, talc, chlorite, olivin, 
and carbonate of lime, with which often more or less of 
carbonate of magnesia is associated, form the great bulk 
of the rocks. But there are several other minerals which 
are quite commonly found as accessory constituents, and 
sometimes in masses large enough to be worthy of the 
designation of rock: such are garnet, epidote, various 
oxids of iron, pyrites, apatite, andalusite, leucite, tourma- 
lin, and afew others, Some mineral substances occur in 
masses of great extent and thickness, but do not play the 
part of rock-forming minerals: such are salt, gypsum, and 
the varieties of coal. Rocks are variously classed by geolo- 
gists. The most general subdivision of them is into igne- 
ous and aqueous: the former are divided into plutonic and 
volcanic, according as they have been formed under con- 
ditions of depth and pressure, like granite, or have been 
poured out upon the surface in the manner of lava. The 
aqueous rocks are also designated as sedimentary, fosstlif- 
erous, or stratified. The sedimentary rocks in general are 
believed to be made up of material resulting from the de- 
cay and abrasion of igneous masses, since almost all geolo- 
gists admit that the crust of the earth has cooled from a 
state of fusion. Part of the stratified deposits, however, 
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have been formed through the «ντ of life, as in the 
case of the limestones, most of which have been secreted 
from an aqueous solution by various organisms, and of 
coal, which is the result of a peculiar kind of decay of 
vegetable matter. Some rocks have been formed by the 
simple evaporation of a solution: for instance, rock-salt. 
The sedimentary rocks are classified for lithological de- 
scription according to the nature and texture of the ma- 
terials of which they are made up: they are arranged in 
the chronological order of their deposition according to 
the nature of the fossils which they contain. Sedimentary 
rocks have frequently been greatly changed in character 
by metamorphosis, by which they have been rendered 
crystalline, and sometimes made so closely to resemble 
igneous rocks that their true character can only with the 
greatest difficulty be made out. 


Whan ye han maad the coost so clene 
Of rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene: 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 15772. 


A rock may be defined as a mass of mineral matter, com- 
posed of one, more usually of. several, kinds of minerals, 
having, as arule, no definite external form, and liable to 
vary considerably in chemical composition. 

A, Geikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 229, 


2. A stone of any size, even a pebble. [Vul- 
gar, U.S.] 


I put a hot rock to his feet, and made him a large bowl 
o’ catmint tea. Georgia Scenes, p. 193. 


Now 1 hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass,—at least, to all intent; 

Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 

Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 
Bret Harte, The Society upon the Stanislaus. 


3. A mass of stone forming an eminence or a 
cliff. 


And he [Samson] went down and dwelt in the top of the 
rock Etam. Judges xv. 8. 


When he sees afar 
His country’s weather-bleached and battered rocks 
From the green wave emerging. Cowper, Task, v. 834. 


4. Hence, in Scrip., figuratively, foundation; 
strength; asylum; means of safety; defense. 
The Lord 1s my rock. 2 Sam. xxii. 2. 


5. A cause or source of peril or disaster: from 
the wrecking of vessels on rocks: as, this was 
the rock on which he split. 


Lo, where comes that rock 
That I advise your shunning. 
(Enter Cardinal Wolsey.) 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 113. 


Either we must say every Church govern’d itself, or else 
we must fall upon that old foolish Rock, that St. Peter and 
his Successours govern’d all. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 57. 


6. A kind of hard sweetmeat, variously fla- 
vored. | 


Around a revolving dial were arranged various-sized 
pieces of peppermint rock, closely resembling putty, but 
prized by youthful gourmands. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 625. 


7. Same as rockfish, 1 (a). [Southern U. Β.] 
—8. The rock-dove, Columba livia, more fully 
called blue-rock.—9. A kind of soap. See the 
quotation. 


The action of lime upon the constituents of tallow de- 
composes them, glycerin being set at liberty, while cal- 
cium stearate and oleate are formed. . . . ‘These salts, 
. .. when mixed together, constitute an insoluble soap, 
technically called rock. 

W. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 254. 


10. Apiece of money: commonly in the plural: 
as, a pocketful of rocks. [Slang, U. 8.] 


Here I am in town without a rock in my pocket. 
New Orleans Picayune. (Bartlett.) 


11. A very hard kind of cheese, made from 
skimmed milk, used in Hampshire, England. 


Halliwell.— Acidic (or acid) rock. See acidic.— Eo- 
lian, aqueous, argillaceous rocks. See the adjec- 
tives.—A6Grial rocks. Same as #olian rocks.— Band of 
rock. See band2 and blackband.— Blue, clay, colts- 
foot, conglomerate rock. See the qualifying words.— 
Cock of the rock. See cockl.—Country rock, See 
country, 8, and country-rock.— Denuded rocks, See de- 
nuded.—Detrital rock. See detrital.— Dressed rocks, 
ice-worn bosses of rock, usually called roches moutonnées 
or sheep-back rocks.—_Dudley rock. See Dudley limestone, 
under limestone.— Farewell rock. See jarewell.— Gib- 
raltar rock, rock-candy.—Intrusive rocks. See in- 
trusive.— Kellaways rocks, in geol., the lower of the two 
zones into which the Oxfordian is divided, the latter being 
a division of the Middle or Oxford Odlite. The Oxfordian is 
the lowest division of the Upper Jura or White Jura of the 
Continental geologists. Thename Kellaways is frequently 
spelled Kelloway. It isalocalityin Wiltshire, England. — 
Littoralrocks. See/ittoral._— Ludlow rocks, in geol., a 

ortion of the Upper Silurian rocks, 1,500 feet in thickness. 

t is composed of these groups: the lower Ludlow rock, 
mudstone, the Aymestry limestone, the upper Ludlow 
rock, Ledbury shales, Downton Castle sandstone, and 
Tilestone. Named from Ludlow in Shropshire, where they 
are characteristic.— Metamorphic rocks. See meta- 
morphism.— On the rocks, quite out of funds. ([Slang.] 
—Rock-drilling machine, a power-drill for boring 
rock or mineral substances. It operates either by per- 
cussion or by rotation. The usual motive power, in con- 
fined situations, is compressed air.—Rock ice-cream. 
Same as granite, 2.— Rock-onion. Same as cibol, 2, and 
stone-leek (see leek).— Rocks of mechanical origin. See 
mechanical. =$yn. It is an error to use rock for a stone so 
small that a man can handle it; only a fabulous person or 
a demi-god can lift a rock. 
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When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 370. 
The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 
And sent the fragment through the sky. 


Scott, L. of the L., v. 23. 
rock! (rok), v. t [< rockl,n. Cf. OF. rocher, 
stone, < is οτς 


stone, rock.] Το throw stones 
at; stone. [. 5.] 

It used to be said that if an unknown landsman showed 
himself in the streets [of Marblehead, Massachusetts] the 
boys would follow after him, crying, ‘‘Rock him! Rock 
him! He’s got a long-tailed coat on!” 

ο. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast Table, xii. 


Tock? (rok), v. [ς ME. rokken, also roggen (cf. 
OF. rocquer), < AS. *roccian (in a gloss) = Dan. 
rokke = Sw. freq. rockera, shake, rock; ef. OHG. 
rucchen, MHG. rucken, riicken, G. riicken, pull, 
= Dan. rykke = Sw. rycka, pull, = Icel. rykkja, 
pull roughly and hastily; from the noun, OHG. 
ruc (gen. rucch-), MHG. ruc (gen. ruck-), G. ruck 
a pull, jolt, jerk, = Sw. ryck = Dan. ryk, a pull. 
I, trans. 1. To move backward and forward, 
as a body supported below (especially on a 
single point, a narrow line, or a curved base); 
cause to sway upon a support: as, to rock a 
eradle; to rock a chair; sometimes, to cause to 
reel or totter. 


The cradel at hir beddes feet is set, 
To rokken. Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 237. 


The god whose earthquakes rock the solid ground. 
Pope, Tliad, xiii. 68. 


2. To move backward and forward in a cradle, 
chair, ete. 


High in his hall, rocked in a chair of state, 
The king with his tempestuous council sate. 
den, tr. of Ovid’s Epistles, xi. 


3. To lull; quiet, as if by rocking in a cradle. 
Sleep rock thy brain. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 237. 


Blow, Ignorance; O thou, whose idle knee 
Rocks earth into a lethargy. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 14. 


4. In engraving, to abrade the surface of, as a 
copper or steel plate, preparatory to scraping a 
mezzotinto. See cradle,n.,4(e).— 51. To cleanse 
by rocking or shaking about in sand. 


His other harnays, that holdely watz keped, 
Bothe his paunce, & his platez piked ful clene, 
The ryngez rokked vof the roust, of his riche bruny; 
And al watz fresch as vpon fyrst. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2018. 


6. To affect by rocking in a manner indicated 
by a connected word or words: as, to rock one 
into a headache; the earthquake rocked down 
the houses. 


Tyl Resoun hadde reuthe on me and rokked me aslepe. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 11. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To move backward and forward; 
be moved backward and forward; reel. 


How her hand, in my hand being lock’d, 

Forced %t to tremble with her loyal fear! 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 262. 


During the whole dialogue, Jonas had been rocking on 
his chair. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xliv. 


The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 
; Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


Rocking bob. Same as balance-bob.— Rocking stone, 
a large block of stone poised so nicely upon its point that 
a moderate force applied to it causes it to rock or oscillate. 
Such stones are most common in regions of granite, and 
especially where it has a marked cuboidal jointing. The 
quadrangular masses resulting from the weathering of 
this granite assume spherical forms, since the edges and 
angles waste away more rapidly than the sides, and a 
rocking stone is not infrequently the result. There are 
several rocking stones in the granite region of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, where they are known as loggans, loggan- 
stones, or loggan-rocks. The best-known of these is near 
Castle Treryn, St. Levan; it is about 17 feet long, and 
weighs about sixty-five tons. The term 15 also applied to 
balanced boulders which have been left by the melting of 
glacial ice. 


The same cause affects granitic cliffs, rounding the sur- 
faces formed by the “joints,” and often leaving detached 
blocks on the brow of the cliff ; and they also give rise to 
the Rocking Stones common in granite districts. 

Prestwich, Geol., 1. 56. 


=Syn. 1 and 3, Rock, Shake, Swing, Roll. Shake ex- 
presses a quicker, more sudden, and less uniform motion 
than the others: as, to shake a tree or acarpet; his: knees 
shook. Rock expresses the slow and regular motion to 
and fro of a body supported below —as a cradle upon 
rockers, or a rocking stone—or at the sides. Swing ex- 
presses the regular and generally slow motion to and fro, 
or around and around, of a body supported or held at one 
end, generally above: as, the swinging of a pendulum, a 
censer, asword. Roll is sometimes used of an irregular 
motion to and fro, suggesting the rolling over of a round 
log: as, a rolling walk; the rolling of a ship in the trough 
of the sea. The figurative uses of these words are akin 
to their literal meanings: a ship rocks when the wind is 
steady on the aft quarter; it swings about its anchor with 
the change of the tide; it shakes with each blow from a 
heavy wave, ' 


*N. J.J 


rock-beauty (rok’bi’ti), n. 


rock-blackbird (rok’blak”bérd), η. 
rock-borer (rok’b6ér“ér), 1. 


rock-bound (rok’bound), a. 
_ rocks, 


rock-bound 


rock? (rok), ». [< rock2, v.] The act of rock- 
ing; specifically, a step in fancy dancing. 
rock? (rok), . [< ME. rokke, rocke, rok, < AS. 
*rocca (not recorded) = MD. rock, D. rok, rok- 
ken = OHG. rocco, roccho, rocho, MHG. rocke, G. 
rocken = \cel. rokkr = Sw. rock = Dan. rok, a dis- 
taff (ef. It. rocca = Sp. rueca = Pg. roca, a dis- 
taff; OF. rocquet, rochet, Ε'. rochet, a spinning- 
wheel; < Teut.); root unknown.] A distaff 
used in hand-spinning; the staff or frame about 
which the flax or wool is arranged from which 
the thread is drawn in spinning. 
Sad Clotho held the rocke, the whiles the thrid 
By griesly Lachesis was spun with paine. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 48. 
Herself a snowy fleece doth wear, 


And these her rock and spindle bear, _. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 
Rock Monday, the Monday after Twelfth Day : so called 
because spinning, interrupted by the Christmas sports, 
was then resumed. Also called Plow Monday. 
rock4 (rok), ». [Perhaps a dial. var. of rough.] 
A young hedgehog. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


rock5, n. See ος]. | | 
rockahomonyt, π. [See hominy.] Same as 
hominy. 


Sometimes also in their travels each man takes with him 
a pint or quart of rockahomonie —that is, the finest Indian 
corn parched and beaten to powder. 
Beverley, Virginia, iii. {| 19. 
rock-alum (rok’al’um), π. 1. Alum from 
alumstone.—2. The solid residue obtained 
from potash erystals on their liquefaction by 
heat and subsequent cooling. Spons’ Encyc. 
Manuf., Ῥ. 926.-- 8. A factitious article made 
by 0 small crystalline fragments of 
alum with Venetian red. : 
rock-alyssum (rok’a-lis’um), n. See Alyssum. 
rockaway (rok’a-wa), . [Appar. < Rockaway, 
four-wheeled pleasure-carriage with 
two or three seats and a standing top, the front 
end of which extends over the front seat. 
rock-badger (rok’baj’ér),. 1. Parry’s ground- 
squirrel, Spermophilus meee! of northwestern 
North America.— 2. See Hyraz, 1. 
rock-barnacle (rok’ biir’na-kl), n... A sessile cir- 
riped which adheres to rocks, as any species of 
Balanus proper: not specific. 
rock-basin (rok’ba’sn), ».. In phys. geog., a 
basin or hollow in a rock. Especially a basin 
supposed to have been scoured out of solid rock by 
glacial erosion. Small rock-basins are common on the 
exposed surface of the rocks in various countries, and 
they are most frequently met with in granitic regions, 
especially in Cornwall and Devonshire, where they have 
been worn out by atmospheric erosion, assisted by the 
tendency to a concentric structure which granite fre- 
quently exhibits. These rock-basins have been, and still 
are by some, ascribed to the Druids. On the Scilly 
Islands such cavities are common; some are called 
devil's kettles and devil’s punch-bowls, and one group is 
known as the Kettle and Pans. See kettle1, 4 (5). 
rock-bass (rok’bas),n. 1. A centrarchoid fish, 
Ambloplites rupestris; the redeye or goggle- 
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Rock-bass or Redeye (Am dlopittes rupestris). 


eye. Itis found from the Great Lake region to Louisiana, 
attains a length of a foot, and is of an olive-green color 
with brassy tints and much dark mottling. 


2. The striped-bass. See Roccus, and cut un- 
der bass1,—3. A serranoid fish, Serranus or 
Paralabraxz clathratus; the eabrilla: found off 
the coast of California, attaining a length of 18 
inches. 

A plant of the 
Pyrenees and Alps, Petrocallis Pyrenaica, 
forming dense cushions two or three inches 
high, with pale-lilac sweet-scented flowers in 
early spring. With care it can be cultivated 
on rockwork,. | 


rock-bird (rok’bérd), n. 1. A bird of the genus 


Rupicola or subfamily Rupicoline; a cock of 
the rock. See eut under Rupicola.—2. The 
rock-snipe. | 

Same as 
rock-ougel. [Loeal, Eng.] | 
_A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Petricolide. 


Hemmed in by 


. 


rock-bound 


The breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
Mrs. Hemans, Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
rock-brake (rok’ brak), n. Same as parsley-fern. 
rock-breaker (rok’ bra’kér), n. A machine for 
breaking rock and stones, in which the material 
to be broken passes between two jaws, one or 
both of which are movable. It is by machin- 
ery of this kind that stones are usually broken 
for road-metal. 

rock-butter (rok’but“ér), n. 
butterl, 

rock-candy (rok’kan’di),”. Pure sugar in co- 
hering erystals of considerable size and hard- 
ness. Also called candy-sugar, and sometimes 
Gibraltar rock. 

rock-cavy (rok’ka’vi), π. A South American 
quadruped of the family Caviidx, Kerodon moco 
or Cavia rupestris ; the moco. 

rock-cist (rok’sist), n. [Shortened from rock- 
cistus (the plants were once included in the 
genus Cistus).] A book-name for plants of the 

ygenus Helianthemum. 

rock-cod (rok’kod), n. See cod? and rockfish. 

rock-cook (rok’kuk), η. The small-mouthed 
wrasse, Centrolabrus exoletus, about 4 inches 
long. [Cornwall, Eng. ] 

rock-cork (rok’kérk), ». Mountain-cork, a 
white- or gray-colored variety of asbestos: so 
called from its lightness and fibrous structure. 
Also called rock-leather. 

rock-crab (rok’krab), n. One of several differ- 
ent crabs found on rocky sea-bottoms, as the 


In mineral. See 


California Rock-crab (Cancer antennarius). 


common Carcinus menas, Cancer irroratus, C. 
antennarius, Panopeus depressus, and related 
species. [Eng. and Ὁ. 5.] 

rock-cress (rok’kres), η. See Arabis. 

rock-crowned (rok’kround), a. Crowned or 
surmounted with rocks: as, a rock-crowned 
height. 

rock-crusher (rok’krush”ér), 1. 
breaker or stone-crusher. 

rock-crystal (rok’kris’tal),n. See crystal, and 
cut under pokal. 

Rock-day (rok’da), π. [< rock3 + dayl.] A 
popular name for St. Distaff’s day, or the day 
after Twelfth ne 

rock-demon (rok’dé”’mon), n. A spirit or 
demon conceived of as dwelling in a rock, 
τα ο In some famed, renowned, or 

angerous rock. 

An early missionary account of a rock-demon worshipped 
by the Huron Indians will show with what absolute per- 
sonality savages can conceive such a being. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 189. 


Α stone- 


| rock-doet (rok’d6) n. A species of Alpine deer. 


The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a creature 
of admirable swiftness. N. Grew, Museum. 
rock-dolphin (rok’dol’fin), n. A local name 
at Brighton, England, of the sea-scorpion, My- 
oxocephalus scorpius. 
τος ερο (rok’dé), n. A Seotch form of rock- 
ove. — 


rock-dove (rok’duv), n. 1. The rock-pigeon 


or blue-rock, Columba livia: in distinetion from 
the other two British pigeons of the same ge- 
nus, the ring-dove (C. palumbus) and the stock- 
dove (C. wnas). It is widely distributed through- 
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out the western part of the Palearctic region, and is the 
reputed wild stock or original of the domestic pigeon. 
The commonest varieties of the latter retain close resem- 
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Rock-dove (Columba livia). 


blance to the wild bird, as may be seen by comparing the 
figure here given with that under pigeon. 


2. The sea-dove, sea-pigeon, or black guille- 
mot, Uria grylle: so called because it breeds in 
the rocks. [Ireland.] 

rock-drill (rok’dril),n. A power-tool, operated 
by steam or compressed air, for drilling blast- 
holes in rock, as in quarries, tunnels, and rail- 


roadand submarine construction. Itisacombined 
motor and drill, the most common type (shown in the cut) 
being supported by a weighted tripod, which enables the 





Rock-drill. 


a, guide-shell supporting cylinder; ‘4, cylinder; c, valve-chest; 
@, air- or steam-hose; ε, throttle; 7, exhaust; g, oiler; 4, crank, 
controlling feed; 7, piston-check; 7, steel; 4, tripod; 2, weights 
to steady drill. 


operator to present the drill to any surface of the stone, 
horizontal or vertical. For mines the drill may be mounted 
on a column or screw extension-bar and the tool presented 
to the rock overhead or in any other position. Compressed 
air or steam is conveyed to the drill by hose (not shown) 
and the operation of the drill is automatic, the drill at- 
tached to the piston-rod being rotated at each stroke of 
the piston to present new cutting points to the stone. 
The motor and drill are supported between guides and 
can be fed to the work by the feed-screw shown at the top 
of the drill. The sectional view shows the cylinder, pis- 
On, SOY Sey ao rotating mechanism and feed-screw and 
andle. 


rock-duck (rok’duk), n. The harlequin duck. 
J. H. Langille. (Nova Scotia. ] 

rock-eel (rok’él), n. <A fish, Pholis gunnellus, 
of the family Blenniidz, with an elongated 
smooth body, nearly eighty dorsal spines, and 
two spines and thirty-eight rays in dorsal. It 
inhabits the northern seas. 


rockelt, ». [Cf. roquelaure.] A woman’s cloak. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rockelay (rok’e-la), π. Same as roquelaure. 

rock-elm (rok’elm), n. An American elm, UT- 
mus racemosa, highly valued for its heavy, hard, 
and strong timber, which is used in making 
agricultural implements, for railroad-ties, etc. 
Also cork-elm, hickory-elm, ete. 

rocker! (rok’ér), n. [< rock! + -er1.] The rock- 
HOVE Columba livia. Montagu. Also rockier, 
rock, 

rocker? (rok’ér), n. [< ME. rokker; < rock2, v., 
+ -erl,] One who or that which rocks. Specifi- 
cally —(a) One who rocks a cradle. 


His majesty was graciously pleased that there should 
neither be nurse, rocker, nor any other officer belonging to 
the queen’s nursery . . . save only Protestants, 

Court and Times of Charles I., ΤΙ. 63. 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker slept. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, Ἱ. 228. 





~ 
rocket! (rok’et), n. 


rocket 


(b) The curved piece of wood on which a cradle or rock- 
ing-chair rocks. (6) A rocking-horse. 


There were beasts of all sorts; horses, in particular, of 
every breed, from the spotted barrel on four pegs. . . to 
the thoroughbred rocker on his highest mettle. 

Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, ii. 


(d) A rocking-chair. (6) In engraving, same as cradle, 4 
(ο. (f) A rocker-shaft. (g) In mining, same as cradle 
4(¢)(1). (A) In an electric-lamp regulator, alever, pivoted 
in the middle, carrying at its extremities the armatures 
of two electromagnets, by the alternate attraction of 
which the carbon rods are made to separate or to approach 
each other. 


The armatures of the two electro-magnets were placed 
at the two extremities of a rocker, carrying a lever for 
the release of the mechanisms used for the approach or 
withdrawal of the carbons. 

Hospitalier, Electricity (trans.), p. 170. 


(i) A boat or yacht having a rocker keel. 


When a fast sloop of the straight-keel type came out, 
the rockers were beaten. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 251. 


(j) A skate in which the bottom of the runner is not 
straight, but is convex from toe to heel. (k) A vessel 
for freezing chemical mixtures, essentially a freezer 
mounted on rockers. (/) In a railway gravel tip-car, a 
curved iron casting which supports the car-body, and on 
which the body rocks when the load is dumped. (πι) One 
of two beams used in the body-frame of a carriage to sup- 
port the floor-boards. See cut under barouche.— Boston 
rocker, a rocking-chair with a plain wooden seat shaped 
slightly to the person, and back and arms supported on 
slender uprights, usually turned. This form has persist- 
ed nearly unchanged for two centuries. [U. S.]}— Rocker 
keel, a keel curved upward both forward and aft of the 
midship line. 


rocker-cam (rok’ér-kam), n. A camkeyedtoa 


rock-shaft. It doesnot make successive complete revo- 
lutions, but has a reciprocating rotary movement through 
an arc of generally less than 180°. Such cams are much 
used in the valve-gear of steam-engines on river-boats 
propelled by paddle-wheels, in the valve-gear of some 
stationary engines, and also in the construction of other 


machinery, Also called wiper. 

rockered (rok’érd), a. [< rocker2 + -ed1.] 
Shaped like afrocker; curved or bellied down- 
ward: as, a rockered keel. 

rocker-shaft (rok’ér-shaft), π. 
shaft. 

rocker-sleeve (rok’ér-slév), π. A part of the 
breech-action of a magazine-gun. 

rockery (rok’ér-i), n.; pl. rockeries (-iz). [< 
rocki + -ery.|] An artificial mound formed of 
stones or fragments of rock, earth, etc., for the 
cultivation of particular kinds of plants, as 
ferns. 


Same as rock- 


[= D. raket = G. rakete 
Dan. Sw. raket = F. roquet, roquette, rac- 
quette (> Sp. raquete), ς Olt. rocchetto (ML. 
rochetus, rocheta), a rocket, so named from its 
shape, lit. ‘a bobbin,’ It. rocchetto, a bobbin 
(rochetta, a distaff) (= F. rochet, roquet, a bob- 
bin), dim. of rocca, a distaff: see rock3.] 1. 
A cylindrical tube of pasteboard or metal 
filled with a mixture of niter, sulphur, char- 
coal, ete., which, on being 
ignited at the base, pro- 
pels the tube forward by 
the impact of the liberated 
gases against the atmo- 


sphere. Rockets are used for 
various purposes. (α) In war, 
when the apparatus generally 
consists of a sheet-iron case filled 
with a composition such as is de- 
scribed above, and a head which 
may be solid, or hollow and filled 
with a bursting-charge. (0) Life- 
rockets, used for carrying a line 
over a wreck, and thus estab- 
lishing communication between 
the ship and the shore. The 
Russian rocket has a short stick 
attached to the base and armed 
with a hook which slides in 
a groove on the under side of 
the rocket-stand and engages 
the ring of the chain attached 
to the line as the rocket leaves 
the stand. The German sys- 
tem comprises five-centime- 
ter and eight-centimeter rock- 
ets and eight-centimeter an- 
chor-rockets, all of which have 
long chains attached to the 
rocket-stick at one end and to 
the line at the other. The Eng- 
lish system consists of double 
Boxer rockets placed end to end 
in a single metallic case, having 
a stick fastened to one side of 
the case. The Hooper rocket is 
a modification of the Hale war- 
rocket, and was very unsatis- 
factory in its results. All these 
rockets have metallic cases, and 
are fired by means of fuses. The 
uncertainty of their flight and 
their liability to deterioration 
by transportation and storage 
have prevented their adoption 
for life-saving purposes in the United States. (c) Signal- 
or sky-rockets, pasteboard cylinders filled with nearly 





Life-saving Rocket. 


Fig. τ. Rocket before fir- 
ing: a, rocket proper; c, 
metal rod connecting rocket 
with a float @ carrying a 
torch ¢, which burns after 
the rocket strikes the wa- 
ter, showing at night posi- 
tion of line /; yg, rod to 
which line / is attached; 
hk, fuse. Fig. 2. Rocket af- 
ter firing : lettering as above. 
Fig. 3. Rocket proper: a, 
metallic shell filled with a 
slow-burning composition 4, 
around a wooden core 4, and 
supplied with symmetrically 
arranged vents as shown in 

Ze 4. 





rocket. 
the same composition, but with a conical head containing 


stars of various ingredients and colors, and a quantity Of per 


powder which, when the rocket has attained its greatest 
height, bursts the cylinder, when the ignited stars spread 
through the air and cast a brilliant or colored light pro- 
ducing a beautiful effect. These rockets are used in sig- 
naling or for mere pyrotechnic display. Rockets are kept 
point foremost in their flight by means of a stick project- 
ing behind, which acts in the same way as the shaft of an 
arrow. 


To the head of such rockets may be placed petards, balls 
of fire, granadoes, etc., and so may be applied to warlike 
affairs, Mathematical Recreations (1674). 


And the final event to himself [Burke] has been that, as 
he rose like a rocket, he fell like the stick. 
T. Paine, Letters to the Addressers. (Bartlett.) 


2. The lever by which a forge-bellows is in- 


flated.— Congreve rocket, a large rocket having a shell 
of sheet-iron and carrying charges of carlister-shot, bul- 
lets, and other missiles Sir William Congreve, who first 
introduced this weapon into warfare, and from whom its 
name is derived, caused sizes to be constructed ranging 
from 12 to 32 pounds, with sticks for the larger sizes 20 feet 
in length. The first notable use of Congreve rockets was 
at Copenhagen in 1807, and among the then-existing means 
of attack it proved a very formidable weapon. The com- 
position used in these rockets is saltpeter, sulphur, and 
charcoal; and they sometimes have a metal head loaded 
with a bursting-charge very destructive in a fortress or 
town. Modern improvements in ordnance have supplied 
more efficient means of attack, and rockets are now used 
in warfare chiefly as a means for signaling. 


rocket! (rok’et), v. i. [« rocketl, n.] To fly 
straight up rapidly when flushed, as a pheasant. 
The driven partridge and the rocketing pheasant are be- 


yond the skill of many a man who considers himself a very 
fair shot. Quarterly Rev., CXXVII. 387. 


Presently an old cock-pheasant came rocketing over me, 
looking as though the feathers were all being .blown out 
of his tail. Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 182. 


rocket? (rok’et),. [Early mod. E. rokat; « 


OF. roquette, F. roquette = Sp. roqueta, ruqueta, 
<It. ruchetta, the herb rocket, dim. of ruca, gar- 
den-rocket, < 
see Eruca. | 


L. eruca, a species of colewort: 
1. In old usage, the salad-plant 
Eruca sativa. See Hruca.— 
2. In modern usage, a plant 
of the genus 'Hesperis, chief- 
ly H. matronalis, also called 
dame’s-violet or -rocket, gar- 
den-rocket, or white rocket. 
This is a somewhat coarse stan- 
dard garden plant with racemes of 
rather large flowers, which are fra- 
grant after dark. They are natural- 
ly pinkish and single, but in culti- 
vation have double varieties both 
white and purple. H. tristis is the 
Be neo rocket or stock. 
plants, chiefly Brassicacez. 
Seephrases.—Bastard rocket, 
a European weed, Hrucastrum 
Erucastrum.—Crambling rock- 
et, a name in some old herbals of 
Reseda lutea, probably with the 
sense of ‘scrambling rocket,’ trans- 
lating the old name Eruca pere- 
grina. Britton and Holland, Eng. 
Plant-Names.—Cress-rocket, any 
of the three species of Vella, a 
Spanish cruciferous genus.—Dame’s-rocket. See def. 2, 
above.— Dyer’s rocket. Same as dyer’s-weed.— Night- 
scented rocket. See def. 2, above.—Wall-rocket, Diplo- 
taxis tenuifolia, a bushy mustard-plant on old walls, etc. 
—White rocket. See def. 2, above-— Winter rocket. 
See yellow-rocket. (See also base-rocket, London-rocket, sea- 
rocket, and yellow-rocket.) 
rocket? (rok’et), m. 
form of rochet}, 
rocket4 (rok’et), n. [Origin not ascertained.] 
A portion. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rocket-bird (rok’et-bérd), n. [< rocket! + bird.] 
The Indian paradise flycatcher, Terpsiphone 
(formerly Tchitrea) paradisi. See cut under 
Terpsiphone. [Anglo-Indian. ] 

In the mango topes were procured examples of the 
Paradise flycatcher (Tchitreea paradisi), generally yclept 
the rocket-bird by our countrymen. 

The Field (London), April 4, 1885. 

rocket-case (rok’et-kas),. A stout case, made 
of cardboard or eartridge-paper, for holding the 
materials of a rocket. 

rocket-drift (rok’et-drift), n. In pyrotechny, a 
copper-tipped wooden rammer which is driven 
by a mallet in packing the composition in the 
eases of rockets. 

rocketer (rok’et-ér), n. [< rocketl + -erl.] A 
bird that rises rapidly and flies straight up 
when flushed, as a pheasant may do. [Eng.] 

rocket-harpoon (rok’et-hiir-pén’), n. In whal- 
ing, a harpoon propelled by a rocket. It carries 
at its pointa shell, whichis exploded by atime-fuse. The 
projectile is fired from a tube, or from the shoulder by 
means of a special form of gun. 

rocket-larkspur (rok’et-lirk’spér), n. 
larkspur. 

rock-faced (rok’fast), a. In masonry, same as 
quarry-faced. See ashler, 3. 





The Inflorescence of 
Rocket (Hesperis ma- 
tronalts). 


An obsolete or dialectal 


See 


_ *rock-flour (rok’flour), n. 
One of various other ‘rock-gas (rok’gas), n. See gas. 
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rock-falcon (rok’fa’kn), n. See falcon. 
ock-fever (rok’fé’vér), n. Intermittent fever. 
rock-fire (rok’fir),. In pyrotechny, a composi- 
tion of resin (three parts), sulphur (four parts), 
niter (ten parts), and regulus of antimony and 
turpentine (each one part), It burns slowly and is 
extinguished with difficulty. It is used in military opera- 
tions for setting fire to ships, buildings, magazines, etc., 
and can be charged in cases or shells to be thrown from 


x artillery, or it may be used with rockets. 


rockfish (rok’fish), π. 1. A name of several 

fishes which are found about rocks. (a) The 

striped-bass, Roccus lineatus, a fine game-fish highly es- 

teemed for the table. See Roceus, and cut under bass1, 

[U. S.] (6) One of several different wrasses. [Eng.] (ο) 

The black goby. [Eng.] (d) The killifish or May-fish, Hy- 
drargyra majalis. {Local, U.8.] (e) The log-perch or hog- 
fish, Percina caprodes. (Local, U.8.] (f) Any scorpeenoid 
fish of the genus Sebastodes or Sebastichthys and related 
genera; as a collective name, the Scorpenid@ in general. 
These rockfish are especially numerous on the Pacific 
coast of North America, on rocky bottoms, and are eco- 
nomically important. Some specific names into which 
rockfish enters are S. flavidus, the yellow-tailed, also called 
rock-cod; S. mystinus, the black; S. pinniger, the orange; 
S. ruber, the red; S. rastrelliger, the grass-rockfish. See 
also boccaccio, jack, 9 (ο), priest-fish, viuva, garrupa, fiaum, 
rasher2, tambor, corsair, fly-fish, rena, tree-fish, Spanish- 
flag. (g) One of various species of serranids, [Local, U. 8.] 
2. A codfish split, washed, and dried on the 


rocks.—Banded rockfish, Sebastichthys serriceps.— 
Black rockfish, Sebastichthys melanops, the priest-fish. 
See cut under priest-jish.[Pacific coast, U. Β.]--- Grass- 
rockfish, one of several species of Sebastichthys or rock- 





Grass-rockfish (Sebastichthys nigrocinctus). 


cod, as S. nigrocinctus. [Pacific coast.]|— Green rock- 
fish, the cultus-cod.— Red rockfish, aserranoid, Myctero- 
perca apua. [Bermudas.]— Rosy rockfish, Sebastichthys 


rosaceus. (California.] 
αι ης (rok’ fish”ing), ». [< rockfish + 
-ingi,] The act or art of taking rockfish. 


rock-flint (rok’flint), n. Same as chert. 


Same as rock-meal. 


rock-goat (rok’got), n. A goat which makes 
its home among rocks; an ibex. Holland. 

rock-goose (rok’gés), m. Same as kelp-goose. 

rockhair (rok’har), ». A rock-loving lichen, 
Alectoria jubata. See Alectoria2. 

rock-harmonicon (rok’hiir-mon’i-kon), n. A 
musical instrument consisting of a graduated 
series of pieces of rock-crystal, which are 
sounded by blows from hammers. Compare 
lapideon. 

rock-hawk (rok’hak), n. The merlin or stone- 
faleon, Falco zxsalon or F. lithofaico. See cut 
under merlin. 

rock-head (rok’hed),n. Bed-rock. [Rare, Eng.] 

It is seldom that the geologist has an opportunity of 

seeing acomplete section down to the rock-head in such a 
place. Croll, Climate and Time, p. 467. 

rock-hearted (rok’hiir’ted), a. Hard-hearted; 
unfeeling. 

rock-hopper (rok’hop’ér), ». A curl-crested 
penguin; a penguin of the genus Hudyptes, as 
10. chrysocome or E. chrysolopha; a macaroni: 
so called by seamen from the way they hop 
over the rocks in places where they congregate 
to breed. See cut under Ludyptes. 

rock-hopping (rok’hop’ing), n. See the quota- 
tion. 


The end of the rope is thrown to a boat just outside the 
breakers, and the raft of blubber is towed to the tender or 


vessel. This rafting process is called by the sealers rock 
hopping.” Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 487. 

rockie (rok’i), π. The rock-lintie or twite. 
[Seoteh. ] 


rockier (rok’i-ér), n. Same as rocker. 

rockiness! (rok’i-nes), n. [< rocky! + -ness.] The 
state of being rocky, or abounding with rocks. 

rockiness? (rok’i-nes), . [< rocky? + -ness.] 
The condition or sensations of one who is rocky, 
as from drinking. See rocky?. [Slang.] 

rocking! (rok’ing), ». [< rock! + -ingl.] The 
mass of stone or ballast laid to form the under- 
stratum of a road. 

rocking? (rok’ing), n. [ME. *rockynge, rog- 
gynge; verbal η. of rock?, v.] 1. The act of 
one who or of that which rocks; the act of sway- 


rock-lychnis 


ing backward and forward.—2..The μον 
of the surface of a copper or steel plate wit 
a rocker, preparatory to scraping a mezzotint. 
—3. The motion by which the design on a steel 
mill is transferred to a copper cylinder to be 
used in calico-printing. Compare milll, 7. 

rocking? (rok’ing), n. [< rock8 + -ingl.] An 
evening party in the country: so called from 
the practice once prevalent among the women 
of taking their rocks (distaffs) with them and 
spinning. [Scotch.] 

On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin’, 


To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin’, 
Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 


Fockin -bar (rok’ing-bir), π. A bar forming 
part of a grate in a furnace, so arranged that, 
when desired, the grate will rock or tip over. 

rocking-beam (rok’ing-bém), n. In Wheat- 
stone’s automatic transmitter, an oscillating 
beam by the motion of which momentary con- 
tacts between the battery and the line-wire are 
made. 

rocking-chair (rok’ing-char), n. 
mounted upon rockers. 

He has extracted a particularly important one, and lean- 
ing back in his rocking-chair—that cradle for grown-up 
babies —is obeying my Lord Bacon and inwardly digesting 
the same. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 32. 

rocking-horse (rok’ing-hérs), ». A wooden 
horse mounted on rockers for the recreation 
of children; a hobby-horse. 

rocking-pier (rok’ing-pér), ». In metallic-bridge 
construction, a pier which is fastened by a mov- 
able joint to the truss which it supports, and 
has its lower end supported by a hinged shoe, 
so that it may rock slightly from the vertical 
position as the superstructure expands or con- 


tracts when exposed to changes of temperature. 
The device obviates the necessity of supporting metal 
trusses on rollers or sliding plates resting on rigid piers. 


en (rok’ing-shaft), n. Same as rock- 
shaft. 
A pair of those levers, to act on the two link motions 
at once, project from the rocking-shaft. 
Rankine, Steam Engine, § 388. 
rocking-tree (rok’ing-tré),. In weaving, the 
axle from which the lay of a loom is suspended. 
E. Η. Knight. 
rockish (rok’ish), a. [ς rockl + -ish1.] Rocky. 
[Rare.] 
His carcasse on rockish pinnacle hanged. 
Stanihurst, Aneid, ii.714. (Davies.) 
rock-kangaroo (rok’kang-ga-ré’), n. A general 
name for the whallabees, or small kangaroos of 
the genus Halmaturus and (especially) of the 
genus Petrogale. See cut under Petrogale. 
rock-kelp (rok’kelp), n. Same as rockweed. 
rock-knotweed (rok’not“wéd), η. See Polygo- 
num. 
rock-lark (rok’lirk), η. See lark! and rock-pipit. 
rocklay (rok’la),n. Same as roquelaure. 
rock-leather (rok’lerH’ér), n. Same as rock- 
cork. 
rockless (rok’les), a. [< rockl + -less.]. Des- 
titute of rocks. 
I’m clear by nature as a rockless stream. 
Dryden and Lee, Duke of Guise, iii. 1. 
rocklet (rok’let), ». [< rockl + -let.] A small 
rock. Bulwer. (Imp. Dict.) 
rock-lever (rok’lev’ér), π. An equalizing-bar 
with a knuckle-joint in the middle of the rear. 
Car-Builder’s Dict. See cut under ratchet-wheel. 

rocklier (rok’li-ér), n.. Same as roquelaure. 

rock-lily (rok’lil’i), n. 1. A tropical American 
cryptogamous plant, Selaginella convoluta: 5ο 
called from its rosette of densely tufted stems. 
—2. In Australia, a showy white-flowered or- 
chid, Dendrobium speciosum, growing on rocks. 
It has large pseudobulbs, said to be eaten by 
the natives. 

rock-limpet (rok’lim’pet), x. A limpet which 
adheres to rocks; a patella, as Patella vulgaris, 
the common limpet. See cuts under patella and 


[ς rockl + ling].] A 
gadoid fish of the genus Gaidropsarus ; a whis- 


tlefish; a sea-loach. Several species are distin- 
guished by the number of their barbels, as three-bearded, 
four-bearded, five-bearded. Also called gade. 


rock-lintie (rok’lin’ti), ». 1. The twite, Li- | 
nota flavirostris. Also rockie.—2, Therock-lark 
or rock-pipit, Anthus obscurus. [Scotch in both 
senses. | 

rock-lobster (rok’lob’stér), n. See lobster, 2, 
and cut under Palinurus, 

rocklow (rok’l6), n. Same as roquelaure. 

rock-lychnis (rok’lik’nis), n. Any species of 
Viscaria, by some authors referred to the ge- 
nus Lychnis. 


A chair 


κ patelliform. 
rockling (rok’ling), n. 


rock-manikin 


rock-manikin (rok’man’i-kin), n. A manikin 
of the genus Rupicola; a rock-bird or cock of 
the rock. See cut under Rupicola. 

rock-maple (rok’ma’pl), x. See maple}. 

rock-meal (rok’mél), πι. In mineral., a white, 

xcotton-like variety of calcite occurring as an 
efflorescence, as at the quarries of Nanterre, 
near Paris. 

rock-milk (rok’milk), πα. [Ττ. α. bergmilch.] A 
name given to a eryptocrystalline mixture of 
aragonite, with calcite in a condition resem- 
bling chalk, and some organic matter. 

rock-moss (rok’més), x. The lichen Lecanora 
tartarea, which yields archil; perhaps also one 


of some other lichens. It is much used in the High- 
lands of Scotland as a dyestuff, and is so called from 
abounding on rocks in alpine districts, See cut under 


cudbear. } 

rock-mouse (rok’mous), ». A South African 
rodent, Petromys typicus. See eut under Petro- 
mys. | 

rock-nosing (rok’n6’zing), n. 
tion. 

Whilst the good ship lies secure in these unsurveyed and 
unauthorized harbors (each master mariner according to 
his predilection), the boats go outside to watch for whales. 
If they succeed in capturing one, frequently, if possible, 
the vessel goes out and assistsin securing it. Though they 
are supposed to return to the ship every night, yet at this 
time the men are often subjected to great hardship and 
danger. This is known as the ‘‘autumn ” or “fall fishing,” 
and this method of pursuing it as rock-nosing. 

Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 203. 

rock-oil (rok’oil),.». Petroleum, 

rock-ouzel (rok’6’zl),. Thering-ouzel. See 
cut under ouzel, Also called rock-blackbird. 

*[Loeal, Eng.] 

rock-oyster (rok’ois’tér), π. 1. An oyster 
growing upon a rock, as distinguished from 
oysters found in beds. [Delaware.]—2. An 
oyster-like bivalve, Placunanomia macroschisma, 
inhabiting the Pacific coast. of North America 
from Alaska to California. 

rock-parrakeet (rok’par’a-két), η. One of the 
Australian gc ant yeena EHuphema petro- 
phila, so called from nesting in rocks. .. 

rock-pigeon (rok’pij’on), η. 1. The common 
pigeon, rock-dove, or rock, Columba livia, the 
wild original of the domestic pigeon or dove. 
See cut under rock-dove.—2. The sand-pigeon 
or sand-grouse, See Pteroclide. 

rock-pipit (rok’pip’it),n. The British titlark, 
water-pipit, or sea-lark, whose two most. fre- 
quent technical names are Anthus aquaticus and 
A. obscurus. It has several others, as A. petrosus, A. 
rupestris, A. campestris (of Bewick), A. littoralis (Brehm), 
and A. immutabilis (Degland). This bird is the titlark of 
Pennant (1766), and its earliest recognized scientific des- 
ignation is Alauda obscura of Latham (1790). | 


The resident rock-pipit of the British Islands is certain- 
ly distinct from the Scandinavian bird, but whether it is 
confined to Great Britain or inhabits also some part of 
continental Europe, I have not been able to determine 
with certainty. 

R. B. Sharpe, Cat. Birds British Museum (1885), Χ. 601. 


rock-plant (rok’plant), . A plant habitually 


growing on or among rocks.—Rock-plant of St. 
elena. See Petrobium. 


rock-plover (rok’pluv’ér), η. 
2. e rock-snipe. 

rock-ptarmigan (rok’tir’mi-gan), ». The ptar- 
migan Lagopus rupestris, of cireumpolar and 
subarctic distribution, in winter white with a 
black tail and a black stripe from bill to eye. 
See eut under ptarmigan. 

rock-pulverizer (rok’ pul’ve-ri-zér), n. A mill 
or machine for breaking stone or ore. See 
stone-mill, stone-crusher. 

rock-punch (rok’punch), n. Same as granite, 2. 

rock-rabbit (rok’rab/it), π. A hyrax, as the 
Cape cony, Hyrax capensis, called by the Dutch 
colonists klipdas. 

rock-rat (rok’rat), n.. An African rodent of 
the genus Petromys, P. typicus. See cut under 
Petromys. 

rock-ribbed (rok’ribd), a. Having ribs of rock. 

The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun, 

re Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

rock-rose (rok’r6z), nm. Aplantof either of the 
genera Cistus and Helianthemum. These genera 
are closely allied, and were both (with others) included in 
the Linnean genus Cistus. The species of Helianthemum 
are now often distinguished as sun-rose. See cut in next 


column, and cut under Cistus.— Australian rock-rose. 
See Hibbertia. 


rock-ruby (rok’ré’bi), n. A ruby-red garnet. 

rock-salmon (rok’sam/’on), . 1. The coalfish. 
[Eng.}—2; A carangoid fish of the genus Se- 
riola, such as S. rivoliana, found from Brazil to 
Plorida, and S. falcata of the Gulf of Mexico; 
an amber-fish. 


See the quota- 


1. See plover.— 
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rock-salt (rok’salt), n. 
Salt existing in nature 
in the solid form, as dis- 
tinguished from salt in 
solution, either in sea- 
water or in salt springs 
or lakes. Rock-salt made 
into prisms and lenses is in- 
valuable in the study of the 
distribution of heat in the 
spectrum of the sun or other 
spectra, and in similar in- 
vestigations, since it is very 
highly diathermanous even to 
the rays of long wave-length, 
which are largely absorbed by 
glass. See salt. 

(rok’- 


rock-samphire 
sam’fir), ». A plant, 
Crithnum  maritimum. 
See samphire. 

rock-scorpion (rok’- 
skér’pi-on), n. Aname 
given to natives of Gib- 
raltar. [Slang.] 

rock-seal (rok’sél), n. 
The common harbor- 
seal, Phoca vitulina, as 
commonly seen basking -α, longitudinal section of the 
on: tide-rocks. See cut fower pstals and spas te 
under Phoca. 

rock-serpent (rok’sér’pent), η. 1. A rock- 
snake.—2. A venomous serpent of the genus 
Bungarus, family Llapide (or Najidz), native of 
India, and closely allied to the cobra, though 
the neck is not so dilatable. See Bungarus. 

rock-shaft (rok’shaft), n. In steam-engines, a 
shaft that oscillates or rocks on its journals 
instead of revolving; specifically, a vibrating 
shaft with levers which works the steam-valves 
of some engines. This mode was generally adopted 
before the introduction of the direct-action mode of work- 
ing them. Also rocker-shaft, rocking-shaft. 

rock-shell (rok’shel),”. A species of Purpura. 
The common rock-shell is P. lapillus. Some 
writers loosely extend the name to various re- 
lated shells. See cut under Purpura. 

rock-shrike (rok’shrik),. Same as rock-thrush. 
Latham, 1781. 

rock-slater (rok’sla’tér), n.. A slater or wood- 
louse of the genus Ligia, found on rocky coasts. 

rock-snake (rok’snak), n. A snake that fre- 
quents rocks or rocky places; a rock-serpent; 
specifically, a very large snake of the family, 
Pythonidz; a python or anaconda, as Python 
molurus, or an Australian member of the genus 
Morelia. The true pythons are confined to the warmer 
parts of the Old World; but the term rock-snake has often 
been extended, as anaconda had been transferred, to the 
great boas of America, belonging to the family Botdz. See 
Morelia, and cuts under Python and Pythonida, 

rock-snipe (rok’snip), x. The purple sandpi- 
per, Tringa (Arquatella) maritima, which haunts 
rocky shores; the rock-bird or rock-plover: a 
gunners’ name in New England. 

rock-soap (rok’s6p), Λ. A mineral of a pitch- 
black or bluish-black color, having a somewhat 
greasy feel and adhering strongly to the 
tongue, used for crayons and for washing cloth. 


It is a hydrated silicate of aluminium containing some 
iron, and is properly a variety of halloysite. 

rock-sparrow (rok’spar’6),n. A finch of the 

enus Petronia. There are 6 species, ranging through 

he greater part of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The best- 
known is P. stulta (originally Fringilla petronia of Lin- 
nzeus), known to the early English ornithologists also as 
the ring-sparrow, speckled, white-tailed, and foolish spar- 
row, the last designation giving rise to the technical 
term stulta, bestowed by Gmelin in 1788. This sparrow 
occurs from central Europe to China and cis-Saharic 
Africa. 

rock-staff (rok’staf), π.. The lever of a forge- 
bellows, or other vibrating bar in a machine. 

rock-starling (rok’stiir’ling), n. The rock- 
ouzel.. [Local, Scotland.] 

rock-sturgeon (rok’stér’jon), η, 
sturgeon. [Local, U.S.] ὴ 

rock-sucker (rok’suk’ér),n. Α ΙαΠΙΡΙΘΥ. See 
Petromyzon. 

rock-swallow (rok’swol’6), π. A swallow 
which affixes its nest to rocks: not specific. 


Lark and chat and rock-swallow leaped to wing. 


L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 7. 
rock-swift (rok’swift),. A bird of the family 


Cypselide and genus Panyptila, as P. saxatilis 
(or melanoleuca), the white-throated rock-swift 
of western North America. It abounds in some 
places in the Rocky and other mountains, frequenting the 
most inaccessible cliffs and precipices, where it nests, and 
seuelly flies at a great height and with amazing celerity. 
It is blackish, mostly white underneath, with white tips of 
the secondaries, and is from 6} to 7 inches long and 14 
inches in extent of wings. See cut under Panyptila. 





Rock-rose (Helanthemum 
Helianthemum). 


Same as lake- 


rockwork 


rock-tar (rok’tir), π. Rock-oil; petroleum. 


A temple hewn 


rock-temple (rok’tem’pl), n 





out of the solid rock, as at Ellorain Hindustan, 
and elsewhere. 

rock-thrush (rok’thrush), κ. Any bird of the 
genus variously called Monticola, Petrocincla, 


etrocossyphus, or Petrophila. The species are 10 
or 12 in number, and range from southern Europe through 
Africa and to China and J apan, ‘The sexes are quite un- 
like; the males of nearly all have blue throats and chest- 
nut breasts, with black bills and feet. The best-known, 
and the one to which the English name rock-shrike was giv- 
en by Latham in 1781, is M. or P. saxatilis of southern Eu- 
rope and many parts of Asia and Africa, prettily variegated 
with cobalt-blue, bluish-black, white, and chestnut. The 
blue rock-thrush, also of southern Europe, and with an ex- 
tensive Asiatic and African range, is M. or P. cyanea, the 
blue or solitary thrush of Latham (1783), with about thirty 
other names, and mostly of a dark slaty-blue color. Its 
oriental congener is the solitaire, or pensive thrush, M. or 
P. solitaria, ranging from Japan and China through the 
Malay archipelago. ΑΙ] these birds are saxicoline, nest in 
holes, lay blue eggs, and are fair songsters. They appear 
to be the nearest Old World representatives or allies of the 
American bluebirds of the genus Sialia. 


rock-tools (rok’télz), n. pl. Tools used in drill- 
ing rock. See cable-tools. 

rock-tripe (rok’trip),. [Tr. F. tripe de roche.] 
Lichens of the genus Umbilicaria. They grow 
upon rocks in high northern latitudes, and have been the 


means of preserving for weeks or months the lives of arc- 
tic travelers, The name is suggested by the expanded and 


yw seemingly blistered thallus, 


rock-trout (rok’ trout), π. 1. The common 
American brook-trout, Salvelinus fontinalis, as 
occurring in Lake Superior.—2. A chiroid fish 
of the genus Hexagrammus; especially, the 
boregat or bodieron, H. decagrammus, abundant 
on the North Pacific coast of North America, 
about 18incheslong. Also called sea-trout and 
starling. See eut under Hexagrammus. 

rock-turquoise (rok’tér-koiz’), η. See tur- 
quoise. 

rock-violet (rok’vi’o-let), π. An alga, Tren- 
tepohlia Jolithus, growing on moist rocks in the 
Alps, the White Mountains, etc. Stones over- 
grown with it emit, especially when moistened, 
a strong fragrance of violets. 

rock-warbler (rok’ war’blér),. A small Aus- 
tralian bird, so named by Lewin in 1822, respect- 
ing the affinities of which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. It was described as the ruddy war- 
bler by Latham in 1801, and a genus was framed for its re- 
ception by Gould in 1887. It is now technically known 
as Origma rubricata, and placed by the latest authority in 
the ornithological waste-basket (Tvmeliid@). Itis5}inches 
long and of a sooty-brown color varied with ruddy hues, 
and chiefly inhabits New South Wales, It is said to haunt 
Haas watercourses, and is sometimes called cataract- 

Ta. 

rock-water (rok’wa’tér), n. 

from a rock. 
It [the Rhone] was extremely muddy at its entrance, 


when I saw it, though as clear as rockwater at its going out. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy, Geneva, and the Lake. 


The river Wherfe . . . runsin a bed of stone, and looks 
as clear as rock-water. 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, ΤΠ. 124. (Davies.) 
rockweed (rok’wéd),n. A seaweed of the gen- 
era Fucus, Ascophylum, etc., common on the 
rocks exposed at low tide. Fucus vesiculosus and 
Ascophylium nodosum are especially abundant on the New 
England coast. See Fucus (for description and cut) and 
kelp2,1(a). Also called rock-kelp. 
rock-winkle (rok’wing’kl), n. A periwinkle, 
Littorina subtenebrosa, frequenting rocks. 
rock-wood (rok’wid), ». Ligniform asbestos. 
It is of a brown color, and in its general ap- 
pearance greatly resembles fossil wood. 
rockwork (rok’wérk), n. 1. Stones fixed in 


Water issuing 


mortar in imitation of the irregular surface of 
natural rocks, and arranged to form a mound, or 
constructed as a wall.— 2. A rockery; a design 
formed of fragments of rocks or large stones in 
gardens or pleasure-grounds: often forming 8 
kind of grotto.—3. A natural wall or mass of 





rockwork 


rock.—-4. Rock-faced or quarry-faced masonry. 
See quarry-faced (with cut). 

rock-wren (rok’ren), . 1. A wren of the ge- 
nus. Salpinctes, as S. obsoletus: so called from 


its habit of frequenting rocks. The species named 
is common in the western parts of the United States ; it is 
of active, restless habits, and has aloud song, The eggs 





| Rock-wren (Salpinctes obsoletus). 


are from five to eight in number, crystal-white sparsely 
dotted with reddish-brown. The bird is 53 inches long, 
and of varied blended brownish colors, the most conspic- 
uous markings being black and white dots on the brown- 
ish-gray of the upper parts. It is a near relative of the 
cahon-wren and cactus-wren. 


tes tarm. 
members of the family Pteroptochidz. See cut 
under Scytalopus. 

rocky! (rok’i), a. [< rock! + -yl.] 1. Full of 
egeks abounding in rocks: as, a rocky moun- 

ain. 
Listening to the doubling roar, 
Surging on the rocky shore. 
Burns, How can my poor heart be glad? 
2. Consisting of rock or rocks. 
Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 549. 
8, Resembling a rock; hence, hard; stony; 
obdurate ; insusceptible of impression; hard as 
8 rock: as, a rocky bosom. 
A rocky heart, killing with cruelty. 

κ, Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, ii. 3. 

rocky? (rok’i), a. [< rock? + -y1.] Disposed 

to rock or reel; hence, giddy; tipsy; dizzy. 
[Slang, prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

Rocky Mountain bluebird, locust. See blue- 
bird, locust!, 

Rocky Mountain garrot. Clangula or Buce- 
phala islandica, otherwise called Barrow’s 
goldeneye. See garrot}. 

Rocky Mountain goat. See goat, and cut un- 
der τά, 

Rocky Mountain Ρρί]α, Lagomys princeps, the 
little chief hare, now Ochotona princeps. 

Rocky Mountain rat, The pack-rat. 
Neotoma and rati. 

Rocky Mountain sheep, See sheep, and cut 
under bighorn. 

rococo (ro-k0’k6), n. [«< F. rococo, appar. a 
made word, based perhaps, as usually explain- 
ed, on rocaille, rockwork (on account of the 


See 





Rococo.— An interior in Schloss Bruchsal, Baden, Germany. 
(From “ L’Art pour Tous.’’) 
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rockwork which figures.in the style), < roche 
(ML. roca), a rock: see rockl.] A variety of 
ornament originating in the Louis-Quatorze 
style and continuing with constantly increas- 


ing inorganic exaggeration and extravagance 
throughout the artistic degeneracy of the Louis- 


Quinze. It is generally a meaningless, though often a 
very rich, assemblage of fantastic scrolls and crimped con- 
ventional shell-work, wrought into irregular and inde- 
scribable forms, without individuality and without ex- 
pression apart from its usually costly material and sur- 
roundings.. The style has a certain interest from its use 
in a great number of sumptuous European residences, and 
from its intimate association with a social life of great 
outward refinement and splendor. Much of the painting, 
engraving, porcelain-work, etc., of the time has, too, a real 
decorative charm, though not of a very high order in art. 
Hence rococo is used attributively in contempt to note 
anything feebly pretentious and tasteless in art or litera- 
ture. Compare baroque. 


The jumble called rococo is, in general, detestable. A 
parrot seems to have invented the word; and the thing is 
worthy of his tawdriness and his incoherence. 

Leigh Hunt, Old Court Suburbs, iv. 
Rococo embroidery, ornamental needlework and other 
fancy work of different sorts, the application of the term 
varying at different times. Especially —(a) A kind of China- 
ribbon embroidery. (0) A kind of Roman work. | 


rocou (r0-k6’), π. [F. γοσοι γοµσοι, arnotto; 
Tupi wructi.] Same as arnotto, 2. 

rocta (rok’ti),. [ML.: see rote3,] A medie- 
val musical instrument, much used by the min- 
strels and troubadours of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was somewhat like the modern violin. 


+O. Shipley. 
2. The barking-bird of South America, Hylac- rod (rod), η. 
The name is also given to other | 


[ς ME. rod, rodde (with short 
vowel; orig. with long vowel, rdd, réde, > E. 
rood), < AS. rdd, a rod, pole, also a measure 
of land, a cross, the (holy) rood, a crucifix, = 
OS. roéda, ruoda, a cross, = Ol'ries. rode, a gal- 
lows, = D. roede, arod, measuring-pole, perch, 
= MLG. rode, rude, LG. rode, roode = OHG. 
ruota, MHG. ruote, G. ruthe, rute, a rod, pole, 
a rod of land, = Icel. rétha, a rood, crucifix 
(ML. roda); perhaps akin to L. rudis, a rod, 
staff, radius, staff, spoke, ray (see radius, ray1), 
Skt.  rudh, Zend γ rud, grow. Doublet of 
rood.| 1, A shoot or slender stem of. any 
woody plant, more especially when cut off and 
stripped of leaves or twigs; a wand; a straight 
slender stick; a cane; also, anything of similar 
form: as, a brass rod. 


Ye relyques yt Titus caryed to Rome—that is to say, the 
.x. commaundemente, Aarons rodde, Moyses rod, a vessell 
of gold full of manna. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 45. 
Wi’ walkin’ rod intill his hand, 
He walked the castle τοπ”, 
Heir of Linne (Child’s Ballads , VITI. 74). 

There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 

and a Branch shall grow out of his roots, Isa. xi. 1. 


Specifically —(a) An instrument of punishment or. cor- 
rection ; a single switch or stick, or a bundle of switches ; 
hence, chastisement. 


M. Peter, as one somewhat seuere of nature, said plain- 
lie that the Rodde onelie was the sworde that must keepe 
the Schole in obedience. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 18. 


Thrice was [ beaten with rods, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 


A light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove. 
Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 


(b) The badge of office of certain officials who are in a sense 
guardians or controllers of others, or ushers, marshals, 
and the like. The use of rods of certain colors gives names 
to their bearers: as, in England, black-rod, green-rod, etc. 
See black-rod. 


About this Time John Duke of Lancaster was created 
Duke of Aquitain, receiving at the King’s Hands the Jtod 
and the Cap, as Investitures of that Duchy. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 146, 


(c) A scepter; hence, figuratively, authority; sway. 


She had all the royal makings of a queen ; 

As holy oil, Edward Confessor’s crown, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems 
Laid nobly on her. Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 1. 89. 


Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d. 
Gray, Elegy. 


(d) An enchanter’s wand, or a wand possessing the power 
of enchantment. 
Ye should have snatch’d his wand, 
And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the Lady. Milton, Comus, 1. 816. 


(e) A long, light, tapering, elastic pole used in angling, to 
which the line is attached, now usually made in adjustable 
sections or joints, and fitted with guides anda reel. There 
are eight woods commonly used for rods, of which four 
are solid (greenheart, hickory, ash, and willow) and four 
are hollow (East Indian bamboo, Carolina and West In- 
dian cane, white cane, and jungle-cane). Rods have also 
been made of hard rubber and of steel.. Jointed rods are 
made in three or four pieces, of which the largest and 
heaviest is the butt, and the slenderest is the tip. . The 
joints are fitted with metal rings or ferrules, and with 
small rings called guides to receive the line. The reel is 
stepped into the butt, near its end, or otherwise suitably 
attached, as by areel-plate, The special makes of rods are 
very numerous, and their names almost equally so. Be- 
sides being named and classed according to the material 


rod 
of which they are composed, as bamboo rod, etc., they are 
commonly identified with the name of the fish for which 
they are specially designed : as, salmon-rod, trout-rod, bass- 
rod, etc, All rods are, however, divisibleinto three classes, 
according to their make and purpose. These are (1) the 
Jiy-rod, which is long, slender, tapering, tough, and highly 
elastic; (2) the trolling-rod, which is comparatively short, 
stout, and stiff; and (3) the bait-rod, which is a mean be- 
tween the other two. Fly-rods are most used, with artifi- 
cial flies. Split-bamboo rods are now manufactured for 
all kinds of angling. See jly-rod,and cut under reel. (f) 
An instrument for measuring. 


2. In mech., any bar slender in proportion to 
its length, particularly such a bar used as a 
brace or a tie between parts for connecting 
them, or for strengthening a connection be- 


tween them. The term is used in a very, indefinite 
manner, depending entirely upon individual judgment or 
caprice. hat some would call a rod would by others 
be called a bar. 


The rod in the shaft, known as the main rod or spear 
rod, is usually made of strong balks of timber butted to- 
gether and connected by strapping plates fastened by 
bolts: - Eneye. Brit., XVI. 468. 
3, Specifically, in a steam-engine, the pitman 
which connects the cross-head with the crank: 
also and more generally called connecting-rod. 
The connection is made at the cross-head to 
the cross-head pin, and at the crank to the 
erank-wrist. ‘See cut under steam-engine.— 4. 
A measure of length equal to 54 yards, or 164 
feet. (Also called pole and perch.) A square rod 
of brickwork, one foot thick in the United States, or a foot 


and a half thick in England, is often called a ‘rod.’ It 
contains 272} or 306 cubic feet. 


5. A shoot or branch of a family; a tribe. 
The rod of thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed. 
Ps. lxxiv. 2. 
6. In anat., one of numerous slender rod-like 
or bacillary structures which collectively form 
together with similar but conical bodies ealled 
cones, one of the layers of which the retina of 
the eye is composed, called the layer of rods 
and cones, essential to the function of vision. 
See cut under retina.—'7. In entom., specifical- 
ly, any differentiation of the anterior end of a 


‘retinal ccll of the eye, which may unite to form 


arhabdom. See rhabdomere.—Bait-rod, a fishing- 
rod used with natural bait.—Binding-rod, a tie-rod.— 
-rod. See boning.—Cortian rods. Same as rods 
of Cortt.— Crystalline rods, See crystalline.—Divining 
rod. See. divining-rod.—Lengthening rod, an_exten- 
sion-rod fitted with screws at the ends and used as a long 
shank for an auger or a drill in deep boring, as for a tube- 
well.— Meckelian rod, in embryol., the cartilaginous 
basis of the mandibular or first postoral visceral. arch 
of the embryo of most vertebrates, about the greater 
distal section of which the ossification of the lower jaw- 
bone takes place, the proximal end being converted into 
the malleus of a mammal, the quadrate bone of a bird 
or reptile, or the corresponding bones of lower verte- 
brates. See cut under  polateuarate, Also called Meck- 
εἴ 6 cartilage.—Napier’s rods (or bones), a contrivance, 
described by John Napier (1550-1617) in his Rabdologia 
(1617), for facilitating large calculations in multiplica- 
tion, or division for those. who do not pestertty know 
the multiplication table. It consists of a number of 
rods made of bone, ivory, horn, wood, pasteboard, or other 
convenient ma- 
terial, the face of 
each of which is 
divided into nine 
equal parts in the 
form . of little 
squares, and each 
part, with the ex- 
ception of the top | 
compartment, sub- 
divided by a dex- 
ter diagonal line 
into two triangles. 
These nine little 
squares contain 
the successive 
multiples of the 
number in the 
first, the figures in the tens’ place being separated by the 
diagonal line from that in the units’ place. A sufficient 
number of rods must be provided for each of the headings 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 89 that by placing the proper rods 
side by side any number may be seen at the top, while the 
several multiples occupy, in order, the eight lower com- 
partments; when the multiple consists of two figures these 
are placed one on each side of the diagonalline. Thereis 
also a rod called the index-rod, the squares on which are 
not subdivided into triangles. To multiply, for example, 
the number 6789 by 56: Place four of the rods together, 
so that the top numbers form the multiplicand; then 
look on the index-rod for 6, the first number of the mul- 
tiplier, and onthe corresponding compartments of the 
four rods the following disposition of figures will be found 
ranged in the two lines formed by the triangles of each 
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Division is performed in an analogous manner. Napier’s 
rods are still made, though they are of little use.— 
Parallel rod, in locomotives having more than one pair 


rod 


of driving-wheels, a rod connecting the prank pins of all 
the driving-wheels on one side of the engine, so that when 
one is moved by the piston-rod all will be moved equally. 
Also called coupling-rod.— Pedalrod. See pedal.— Per- 
forating rods of Sharpey. Same as Sharpey’s yee 
(which see, under μις 7 Rod-and-cone layer of the 
retina. See retina.—Rod license. See license.— Rods 
of Corti, the pillars of the arches of the organ of Corti. 
The external rods which form the outer pillars are shorter 
and less numerous than theinnerrods. They consist of a 
cylindrical striated body with an expanded base; the up- 
per extremity is curved, and has somewhat the shape of 
the head of a bird; the back part fits into a cavity between 
the heads of two or more inner rods; while the bill-like pro- 
cess projects toward the reticular membrane, The inner 
rods have a striated body and an expanded base; the heads 
have a concavity which receives the outer rods, and a pro- 
cess entering into the composition of the membrana reti- 
cularis. The arches thus formed support the outer and in- 
ner hair-cells, Also called pillars of Corti.— Set -out 
rod, a guide or gage used in making window-frames, doors, 
etc.— apis rod. (a) One of the rods into which plates of 
wrought-iron are cut by means of slitting rollers, to be af- 
terward made into nails. (6) A fishing-rod made in sec- 
tions of split bamboo strips.— To have a rod in pickle 
for one. See pickle2.—To kiss the rod. See kiss. 
rod! (rod), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. rodded, ppr. rod- 
ding. [ςτοῦλ,π.] 1. To furnish with arod or 
rods; specifically, in recent use, to furnish or 
equip with lightning-rods. 
Several other houses in the town were rodded in the same 
way. Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LVIII. 358. 


2. To operate upon with a rod, in any way. 
In most of the systems the cable is inserted by a process 
technically called rodding—that is, pushing rods through 
the duct from one manhole to the next. 
Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XVI. i. 14. 
rod?+, ». A Middle English form of road1. 
τοᾶδ, A Middle English form of rode1, preterit 
of ride. 

npd-hacterium (rod’bak-téri-um), n. 
us. 

rod-bayonet (rod’ba”o-net),n. See bayonet. 

rod-chisel (rod’chiz’el), π. A smiths’ chisel 
fixed to the end of a rod, used for cutting hot 
metal. H. Η. Knight. 

rod-coupling (rod’kup’ling), ». A coupling, 
clasp, or other device for uniting the rods which 
earry the tools used in boring artesian wells, 
oil-wells, ete. 

rodden (rod’n), . [Origin obscure.] A berry 
of the rowan or mountain-ash. See rowan-tree. 


Ni E. D.: 

roddy (rod’i), a: [<rodl+ -+y1.] Full of rods 
or twigs. [Rare. 

rode! (réd). Preterit of ride. 

rode?+, ». An obsolete form of road}, 


rode}, η. A Middle English form of rood. 

rode++, ». A Middle English form of rud1, 

rode® (réd), ». [Origin obseure.] A rope at- 
tached to a boat-anchor or killock. Perley. 
[Bay of Fundy.] 

rod-end (rod’end),. One of the ends of a con- 
necting-rod of an engine. Rod-ends are variously 
fitted. common method is to fit them each with a strap 


and brasses, and a key for tightening the brasses when 
x the latter wear loose. Sometimes called pitman-boz. 


rodent (ré’dent), a. andn. [< L. roden(t-)s, 
ppr. of rodere (> It. rodere = Sp. Pg. roer = OF. 
roder, gnaw); akin to radere, scratch: see rasel, 
razel, From the L. rodere are also ult. corrode, 
erode, rostrum, ete. Cf. Skt. rada, atooth.] I, 
a. Gnawing, as certain mammals; habitually 
feeding upon vegetable substances, which are 
gnawed or bitten first with the front teeth; 
pertaining to the Rodentia, Rosores, or Glires, 


or having their characters; gliriform.— Rodent 
Mention: ος ο τ 


? 
.”. A member of the order Rodentia, 
Rosores, or Glires ; arodent mammal; a gnawer. 


In temperate climates prolonged sleep is not unknown 
among rodents. Science, VI. 403. 


Rodentest (ro-den’téz), n. pl. [NL.] Same as 


Rodentia. 
Rodentia (rd-den’shi-i), απ. pl. [NL., < L. 


rodentia (5ο. animalia), neut. pl. of roden(t-)s, 
ppr. of rodere, gnaw: see rodent.] An order 
of ineducabilian placental diphyodont Mam- 


malia ; the gnawers. The brain has arelatively small 
cerebrum, leaving much of the cerebellum and olfactory 
lobes exposed, and the corpus callosum has no well-defined 
rostrum infront. The placentation is discoidal-deciduate, 
The limbs are ambulatorial, variously modified for run- 
ning, leaping, climbing, or swimming. The condyle of 
the lower jaw has its long axis longitudinal, and is not 
confined in a special socket, but glides back and forth, 
so that the lower jaw can be put forward and backward 
as well as moved up and down. The molar teeth are 
typically ridged on their crowns in various patterns; 
they are nearly always 3 in number above and below on 
each side. The premolars are small or few, often none, 
There are no canines. The incisors are large, strong, 
heavily enameled on their front surface, scalpriform or 
beveled to a sharp edge, and grow continually from per- 
sistently open pulps; their roots traverse much or nearly 
all of the bones of either jaw, in the arc of a circle. The 
typical number of incisors is 2.above and below, or one 


A bacil- * 
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pair of upper and under front teeth ; exceptionally, as in 
the rabbit tribe, there are small supplementary upper 
incisors, crowded together and concealed behind the 
functional pair. In some groups, as Arvicoling, the molar 
teeth are perennial, like the incisors. There being no 
canines, and the premolars being few and small, if any, 
thereis a great gap between the front and the back teeth. 
The typical number of teeth is 16, which obtains with few 
exceptions throughout the murine series of rodents ; in 
one genus there are only 12. In the hystricine series there 
are normally 20 teeth, in one genus 16. In the sciurine 
series the teeth are always either 20 or 22; in theleporine 
series there are 26 or 28. This order is by far the largest 
one among mammals, and of world-wide distribution ; its 
numerous members are adapted to every kind of life. 
They are mostly of small size, a rabbit being far above 
the average; the beaver, porcupine, or coypou is a very 
large rodent, and the capibara is a giant. The order is 
divisible into 3 suborders : (1) Hebetidentata, enormal or 
blunt-toothed rodents, exceptional in having 4 lower in- 
cisors, and extinct; (2) Duplicidentata, subnormal or 
double-toothed rodents, with 4 upper incisors: these are 
the hares, rabbits, and pikas; and (3) Simplicidentata, 
normal or simple-toothed rodents, with only 2 incisors 
above and below. The last fall in 3 series: (1) Hystri- 
comorpha, the hystricine series, including the porcupines 
and very numerous related forms, chiefly South American, 
as the capibara, coypou, cavies, viscachas, chinchillas, 
octodonts, etc. (see cuts under capibara, coypou, rabbit- 
squirrel, porcupine, and Plagiodon); (2) Myomorpha, the 
murine series, including rats and mice of all kinds 
(see cuts under mouse, Murida, and rice-field); and (8) 
Sciuromorpha, the sciurine series, or the squirrels, sper- 
mophiles, marmots, beaver, etc. (see cuts under A7rcto- 
mys, beaver, and prairie-dog). In addition, the duplici- 
dent rodents are (4) Lagomorpha, the leporine series, the 
same as the suborder Duplicidentata. (See cut under La- 
omys.’ Many fossils of all these groups are known. There 
are 20 or 21 families of living rodents, and 174 genera. 
The order corresponds to the Linnean Glires, and is still 
often called by thatname. Alsocalled Rosores. See cuts 
under castor, Leporide2, and scalpriform. 
rodential (r6-den’shal), a. Of or pertainin 
to the Rodentia. Nature, XLII. 193. ‘Baro 
rodeo (ro-da’6), π. [Sp. rodeo, a place for cat- 
tle at a market or fair, also a going round, a 
roundabout road, < rodear, go round, < rueda, 
a wheel, < L. rota, a wheel: see rotate.| A 
gathering of cattle to be branded or marked; a 
round-up. [Sp. Amer. and southwestern Ὁ. Β,] 


The ranch owner who gives the rodeo takes his own cat- 
tle . . . and drives them in with the ones to be branded, 
leaving in the rodeo-ground the cattle bearing the brands 
of all other rancheros. 

K. D. Wiggin, A Summer in a Caiion, p. 255. 

rod-fish (rod’fish),. <A fish that may be taken 
with a rod; any game-fish. 

rod-fisher (rod’fish’ér), π. One who fishes with 
a rod; a rodster. 

rod-fishing (rod’fish’ing), π. The art or prac- 
tice of fishing with a rod; fly-fishing; angling. 

rod-fructification (rod‘fruk-ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 
In bot., a special simple gonidiophore in Basi- 
diomycetes, consisting of a short branch of the 
mycelium from which small gonidia-like rods 
are abscised—fertile, however, only in the 
Tremellacex. Goebel. 

rodge (roj),”. [Formerly also radge ; origin ob- 
βοιτο.] The gadwall, or gray duck, Chaulelas- 
mus streperus. See cut under Chaulelasmus. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

The Radge is next unto the Teale in goodnesse: but yet 
there is great difference in the nourishment which they 
make, Venner, Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 84. 

rod-granule (rod’gran’il),. One of the gran- 
ules in the outer nuclear layer of the retina 
which are connected with the rods. 

rod-holder (rod’h6l’dér), n.. One who holds or 
uses a fishing-rod. 

They thus decrease the rental of waters either from net 


or rod-holders. 
Cassell, Technical Educator, xii. 356. (Encyc. Dict.) 


rod-iron (rod’i’érn), π. Rolled round iron for 
nails, fences, ete. 

rod-knightt, rad-knight, η. [AS. rddeniht.] 
One who held his land by serving his lord on 
horseback. 

rodlet (rod’let), π. [< rod! + -let.] A little 
rod, or something resembling one. 


Billroth and Klebs assert that micrococci may grow into 
rodlets or bacilli. Ziegler, Pathol. Anat. (trans.), i. 184. 


rod-line (rod’lin), η. <A fishing-line not wound 
on a reel: used by anglers in distinction from 
reel-line. 

rod-machine (rod’ma-shén”), n. In wood-work- 
ing, ammachine for cutting out cylindrical sticks, 
such as pins, dowels, chair-rounds, and broom- 
handles. It has a cutter on the principle of a 
hollow auger, and operates on squared stuff. 

rodman (rod’man), ”.; pl. rodmen (-men). A 
man whose duty itis to carry the rod used in 
surveying. 

Rodman gun. See 

rodomel, rhodome 


uni, 


(rod’d6-mel), n. [= Sp. 


rodomiel,< Gr. podov, a rose, + μέλι -- L. mel, 
honey.] The juice of roses mixed with honey. 


rodwood 


XL dayes to beholde on heven 
In juce of rose a sester [sextarius] that weel smelle 
A pounde hony, and name it rodomelle. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 156. 
rodomont (rod’6-mont), n. anda. [< F. rodo- 
mont, < It. rodomonte, a bully, < Rodomonte, 
the name of the brave but somewhat boastful 
leader of the Saracens against Charlemagne, in 
Ariosto’s ‘‘Orlando Furioso,” xiv., earlier (in 
Boiardo’s ‘‘Orlando Innamorato”) Rodamonte, 
lit. ‘one who rolls away mountains,’ < rodare 
(< L. rotare), wheel, roll, + monte (< L. mons), 
a mountain: see rotate and mount.] I, π. A 
vain boaster; a braggart; a bombastic fellow; 
a bully. 


He vapoured; [but] bein 


pretty sharply admonished, 
he quickly became mild and calm, a posture ill-becoming 
such a rodomont. 


Sir Τ. Herbert, Memorials of King Charles I. (Τοᾶᾶ.) 
ΤΙ. a. Bragging; vainly boasting. 


He had thought to have ben the leader 
Had the match gone on, 
And triumpht our whole nation 
In his rodomont fashion. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. 
rodomontade (rod’6-mon-tad’), n. anda. [For- 
merly also rhodomontade, rodomontado; = G. 
rodomontade, < OF. rodemontade, rodomontade, 
rotomontade, Ε'. rodomontade, « It. rodomontata, 
a boast, brag, < rodomonte, a boaster: see rod- 
omont.| I, n. Vain boasting; empty bluster or 
vaunting; rant. 
I could shew that the rhodomontades of Almanzor are 


neither so irrational as his, nor so impossible to be put in 
execution. Dryden, Of Heroic Plays. 


Poor Phil used to bore me after dinner with endless 
rhodomontades about his passion and his charmer. 

3 Thackeray, Philip, viii. 

II. a. Bragging. 

I don’t know what’s the matter with the boy all this day; 
he has got into such a rhodomontade manner all this morn- 
ing. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 

rodomontade (rod’6-mon-tad’), v. 7.; pret. and 
pp. rodomontaded, ppr. rodomontading. [< rodo- 
montade, n.| To boast; brag; bluster; rant. 

Abuse which Pitt in his free-lance days heaped upon 
the ‘‘ desperate rhodomontading minister.” 

Edinburgh Rev., CXLYV. 235. 

rodomontadist} (rod’6-mon-ta’dist), n. [< rodo- 

montade + -ist.] A blustering boaster; one who 
brags or vaunts. 

When this Rhodomontadist had ended his perilous story, 
it was dinner time, ψ 

E. Terry, Voyage to East India, p. 157. 

rodomontadot (rod’6-mon-ta’do), nm. and a. 

[See rodomontade.] J, n. 1. Rodomontade; 
also, a piece of rodomontade; a brag. 

I have heard a Biscayner make a Rodomantado that he 


was as good a Gentleman as Don babe, himself. 
Howell, Letters, 1. iii. 32. 


6680,” says he, “if a rhodomontado will do any good, why 
do you not say 100 ships?” Pepys, Diary, III. 350. 
2. A blusterer; a braggart. 


Most terribly he comes off; like your rodomontado, 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
II, a. Bragging; blustering. 


A huge rodomontado Picture of the Duke of Lerma, 
wherein he is painted like a Giant, bearing up the Mon- 
archy of Spain, that of France, and the Popedom upon his 
Shoulders. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 11. 


rodomontador (rod’6-mon-ta’dor),”. [< rodo- 
montade + -or1.] Same as rodomontadist. 

rod-planer (rod’pla’nér), n. A machine-tool 
especially designed for planing the connecting- 
rods of locomotives, guide-bars, etc., and for 
similar work. J. H. Knight. 

Rodrigues’s aneurism. A varicose aneurism 
in which the sae is formed in the tissue immedi- 
ately contiguous to the artery. 

Rodrigues’s coérdinates. See codrdinate. 

rod-ring (rod’ring), ». One of the small rings 
or guides through which the line passes along 
an angler’srod. The caliber is generally about 
six times that of the line. 

rods-goldt (rodz’géld), π. An old name of the 
marigold. Gerarde. 

rodsman (rodz’man), n.; pl. rodsmen (-men). 
Same as rodman. 

rodster (rod’stér), ». [< rod1 + -ster.] One 
who uses a fishing-rod; arod-fisher; an angler. 

It is the intention of a number of our local rodsters to 
leave the city for different streams, 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 2, 1882. (Encyc. Dict.) 
rodwood (rod’wid), ». One of several West 
Indian shrubs or trees: Letia Thamnia of the 
Flacourtiacez, several species of Eugenia (as 
E. pallens, the black rodwood, and E. azillaris, 
the red rodwood), and Chytralia Chytraculia of 
the Myrtacezx, the white rodwood. 
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rody rogue 
rodyt, a. A Middle English form of ruddy. roe-fish (rd’fish), n. A fish heavy with roe; a is the uplift in which are the important mines of Stassfurt 
Foe! (0); n. [ς ME. ro, roo, ra, < AS. rad, rah, ripe fish, or spawner. ; in Prussia, and its vicinity. 


raha, raa, m. (also, in comp:, rah-deér), a roe, roger (roj’ér), n. [A familiar use of the per- 


rage, rege, f., a wild she-goat, a roe, = D. ree, 
roe, roebuck, = OLG. rého, MLG. ré = OHG. 
réh (réh-), n., rého, m., reia, f., MHG. réch 
(réh-), G. reh, π., OHG. reia, f., also *riccha, 
MHG. *ricke, G. ricke, f., = Icel. rd, f., = Sw. rd 
= Dan, raa, roe, roebuck.] 1, The roe-deer. 
1 is ful wight [swift], God waat, as is a raa. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 166. 
Now than am 1 light as a roo, York Plays, Ῥ. 281. 
Asahel was as light of foot asa wild roe. 2 Sam. ii. 18. 


2. Improperly, the adult female of the hart; 
the doe of the stag or red deer. 
roe? (τό), n. [Oftener in pl. roes; early mod. E. 
also roughes, pl.; prop. roan or rone, as still in 
_E. dial. use (the terminal -n being mistaken for 
the pl. suffix -n, -en*, asin eyne, kine1, shoon); E. 
dial. roan, rone, roun, rown, rawn, and with ex- 
crescent -d, round, early mod. E. also roughne ; 
«ME. rowne, rawne,< AS. *hrogn (not recorded) 
= MUG. rogen, rogel, LG. régen = OHG. *hro- 
gan, rogan, rogo, MHG. rogen, roge, G. rogen = 
cel. hrogn = Sw. rom = Dan. rogn and ravn, 
roe. Root unknown; some compare Gr. κρόκη, 
κροκάλη, a rounded pebble, L. calx, lime, a stone, 
dim. calculus, a pebble, Skt. garkara, gravel, W. 
careg, a stone, οίο.: see calz1.] 1. The spawn 


of a fish. That of the male is sperm, called milt or soft 
roe ; that of the female is the mass of eggs, distinguished 
ashardroe. Roe is much eaten, either in its natural state 
or variously prepared. See botargo, caviar. 


From fountains small Nilus flude doith flow, 
Even so of rawnis do michty fisches breid. 
K. James VI. Chron. S. P., iii. 489. (Jamieson.) 


The hie fische [he-fish] spawnis his meltis. And the 
scho fische [she-fish] hir rownis. 
Bellenden, Descr. Alb., xi. (Jamieson.) 
2. The spawn of various crustaceans, used for 
food, as the berry, coral, or mass of eggs of the 
female lobster.—3. A mottled appearance in 
wood, especially in mahogany, being the alter- 
nate streak of light and shade running with the 
grain, or from end to end of the log. | 
roebuck (ro’buk), n. [< ME. roobukke, raa- 
buke, rabuke = D. reebok = G. rehbock = 196]. 
rabukkr = Sw. rdbock = Dan. raabuk; as roel 





Roebuck (Capreolus caprea). 


+ buckl. Cf. roe-deer.]. The male of the roe- 
deer; less properly, the roe-deer. 
roebuck-berry (r0’buk-ber’i), n. A low her- 
baceous bramble, Rubus saxatilis, of the north- 
ern Old World; the stone-bramble; also, its 
fruit, which consists of a few rather large red 
grains. 
roed (rod), a. [< roe2 + -ed2.] Having roe, 
as a fish; containing spawn developed to the 
stage in which it is known as roe. 
The female or roed fish. 
Pennant, Brit, Zoél. (ed. 1776), IIL. 197. 
roe-deer (ro’dér), 1. [< ME. roodeor, < AS. rah- 
deér = Icel. raudhdyri = Sw. rddjur = Dan. 
raadyr; as roel + deer.].A species of the 
genus Capreolus, C. caprza or caprea, formerly 
Cervus capreolus, of small size, elegant form, 
and very agile, inhabiting most parts of Europe, 
including Great Britain, and parts of Asia; a 
roebuck or roe. The animal is only about 2 feet 3 
inches high at the shoulder, and weighs 50 or 60 pounds; 
it is of a reddish-brown or grayish-brown color, with a 
large white disk on the rump, and very short tail. The 
antlers of the male are about a foot long, erect, cylin- 


re and branching toward the tip. See cut under roe- 
uck. 
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Roemeria (r6-mé’ri-i),n. [NL. (Medikus, 1792), 
named after J. J. Roemer, 1763-1819, a Swiss 
naturalist.] A genus of dicotyledonous poly- 
petalous plants of the family Papaveraceez, the 


Poppy family. It is characterized by a linear, usually 
hree-valved capsule opening down nearly to the base, 
by pitted seeds destitute of a crest, and by flowers 
with two sepals, four petals, many stamens, and a ses- 
sile stigma with deflexed lobes. The 3 species are 
natives of the Mediterranean region and eastward to 
the Himalayas. They are annuals resembling poppies, 
but readily distinguished by their long and valvular 
fruit, and by their less dilated stigmas. They bear 
dissected leaves and long-stalked violet flowers. R. 
hybrida has a pretty flower, and is sometimes planted, 
but the petals fall very quickly. It receives the names 
purple horned poppy and wind-rose. 


roemerite (rém’ér-it), n. [Named after F. A, 
Roemer, a German geologist.] A basic sul- 
phate of iron, occurring in tabular triclinic 
erystals of a brownish-yellow color. Also writ- 
ten romerite. 

roenoke, ». See roanoke. 

roepperite (rép’ér-it), m. [Named after W. T. 
Roepper of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania.] <A va- 
riety of chrysolite from the zine-mines in Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey. Itis peculiar in contain- 
ing, besides iron and magnesium, considerable amounts 
of zinc and manganese. Also spelled répperite. 

roesslerite (rés’lér-it), πα. [Named after Dr.C. 
Roessler of Hanauin Prussia.] A rare mineral 
consisting of hydrous arseniate of magnesium, 
and occurring in white crystalline plates. Also 
spelled résslerite. . 

roe-stone (ro’ston), π. A rock having the ap- 
pearance of the roe of a fish; odlite. 

το", An obsolete preterit of rivel. 

rofft,. A Middle English form of roof1. 

roffia, rofia, ». See rafia. 

rogt, v. t. (ME. roggen, ruggen ; a var. of rock2, 
q. V.] To shake. 


Hym she roggeth and awaketh softe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, Ἱ. 2708. 


He romede, he rarede, that roggede alle the erthe, 
So ruydly he rappyd at to ryot hymselvene, 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 784. 


rogamentt, ». [< LL. rogamentum, something 
asked, a question, ς L. rogare, ask: see roga- 
tion.| A postulate or axiom. 

Rogate Sunday. Same as Rogation Sunday. 

rogation (ro-ga’shon), n. [ς OF. rogation, ro- 
gasion (pl. rogations, Rogation days), F. roga- 
tion = Pr. rogazo, roazo = Sp. rogacion = Pg. 
rogagées, pl., pearery in Rogation week, = It. 
rogazione, ς Li. rogatio(n-), a supplication, an 
asking, < rogare, pp. rogatus, ask. Cf. abrogate, 
interrogate, supererogation, prerogative, pro- 
rogue, ete.} 1. In Rom, jurisprudence, the de- 
mand by the consuls or tribunes of a law to 
be passed by the people.—2. Litany; suppli- 


" cation: especially as said in procession. 


He [Bishop Mamercus] perfecteth the Rogations or Lita- 
nies before in use. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 41. 


Rogation days, the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
before Ascension day. The special observance of these 
days with fasting and rogations (litanies and public pro- 
cessions) was first introduced by Mamertus or Mamercus, 
bishop of Vienne in southern France, about A. D. 470, at a 
time of general distress arising from earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, floods, and other troubles. It soon became gen- 
eral in Gaul, and spread to England. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church (which adopted the observance about 800) the 
Litany of the Saints is said in procession on these days. 
In the Anglican Church the Rogation days are appointed 
days of fasting or abstinence, and it was formerly the cus- 
tom to say the Litany, to read the homily and exhortation 
given in the Book of Homilies, and to perambulate the 
parish. The custom of perambulation (which see) is still 
observed in some places in England. Also called gang- 
days.— Rogation Sunday, the Sunday preceding Ascen- 
sion day.— Rogation-tide, the time of Rogation days.— 
Rogation week, the week in which the Rogation days 
occur. Also called procession week, cross-week, gang-week. 


rogation-flower (ré-ga’shon-flou’ér), n. An 
Old World milkwort, Polygala vulgaris, which 
blooms during Rogation week and was carried 
in processions. See milkwort. 

rogatory (rog’a-t6-ri),a. [=F. rogatoire = It. 
rogatorio, < L. rogator, an asker, solicitor: see 
rogation.| Seeking information; authorized to 
collect or engaged in collecting information. 

Many countries aid one another’s judicial proceedings 

by consenting that their judges may accept rogatory com- 
missions, or act as agents of foreign courts for the pur- 
pose of examining witnesses or otherwise ascertaining 
facts. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 76. 
Letters rogatory, See letters. 

rogenstein (ro’gen-stin), π. ([G., lit. ‘roe- 
stone,’ < rogen, roe, + stein EH. stone.] A 
kind of odlite in which the grains are cemented 
by argillaceous matter. The rogenstein anticlinal 


rogersite (roj’érz-it), n. 


sonal name Roger, < OF. Roger, < OHG. Ruodi- 
ger, G. Rudiger. Cf.robinl.] 1. Aram. See 
Collins Miscellanies (1742), p. 116. (Halliwell. ) 
[Prov. Eng.]—2+. A rogue. [Old cant.]— 
Roger of the buttery, a goose. Halliwell. ye 
oger de Coverley (roj’ér dé kuv’ ér-li). 
[Named after Sir Roger de Coverley, one. of the 
members of the club under whose direction the 
‘‘Spectator” professed to be edited.] An Eng- 
lish country-dance, corresponding to the Vir- 
ginia reel. Also called Sir Roger de Coverley. 
After... dinner... comes dancing, . . . reels and 
flings, and strathspeys and Roger de Coverleys. 
Motley, Correspondence, I. 353. 
rogeriant (r6-jé’ri-an),». [< Roger, a person’s 
name, + -ian.] A kind of wig. [Rare.] 
The unruly wind blows off his periwink. . . . 
The sportful wind, to mock the headless man, 
Tosses apace his pitch’d Rogerian. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, ITI. v. 16. 
[Named after Prof. 
. B. Rogers.] An imperfectly known miner- 
al occurring in the form of a thin white crust 
upon the samarskite of North Carolina: it is 
essentially a hydrated niobate of the yttrium 
metals. 


roggan (rog’an),n. [Cf.rog.] A rocking’stone. 


See rocking. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng: ] 
roggle (rog’l), ο. {. andi. [Freq. of rog.] Το 
shake; jumble. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 


roghtlesst, a. An obsolete form of ruthless. 


Dreding ye were of my woos roghtlesse ; 
That was to me a grevous hevinesse. 
MS. Cantad, Ff. ii. 6, f. 116. (Halliwell.) 


rogue (rog), n.. [ One of the numerous eant- 
ing words introduced about. the middle of the 
sixteenth century to designate the various 
kinds of beggars and vagabonds.” Ν. E. Ὀ.] 
1, A vagrant; a sturdy beggar; a tramp. 
Persons of this character were, by the old laws of Eng- 


land, to be punished by whipping and having the ear 
bored with a hot iron. 


Withouten pasport or good warrantye, 
For feare least we like rogues should be reputed, 
Spenser, Mother Hubberd. 


Wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw? Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 39. 


Ros. Methinks ’tis pity such a lusty fellow 
Should wander up and down, and want employment. 
Bel. She takes me for a rogue !— You may do well, madam, 
To stay this wanderer, and set him a-work, forsooth. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 3. 


2. A knave; adishonest person; arascal: ap- 
plied generally to males. 


We're bought and sold for English gold — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation. 
Burns, Farewell to a’ our Scottish Fame. 


3. Asly fellow; a wag. 


The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey 
beards, . . . and that they have a plentiful lack of wit. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 197. 


4. A mischievous or playful person: applied 
in slight endearment to children or women. 
Compare roguish, 3. 


Ah, you sweet little rogue, you! 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., ii. 4. 233. 


What, rob your boys? those pretty rogues? 
ope, Imit. of Horace, I. vii. 27. 


5. Arogue elephant (which see, underelephant). 
—6, A plant that falls short of a standard re- 
quired by nurserymen, gardeners, etc. 


When arace of plants is once pretty well established, the 
seed-raisers do not pick out the best plants, but merely go 
over their seed-beds, and pull up the rogues, as they call 
the plants that deviate from the proper standard. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 42. 


Rogue elephant, See elephant.—Rogue-money, in 
Scotland, an assessment laid on each county for defray- 
ing the expense of apprehending offenders, maintaining 
them in jail, and prosecuting ορ, ολ and vee: 
abonds, an appellation under which, in English law, f 
various classes of persons who may be summarily commit- 
ted, such as fortune-tellers, persons collecting alms under 
false pretenses, persons deserting their families and leav- 
ing them chargeable to the parish, persons wandering 
about as vagrants without visible means of subsistence, 
persons found on any premises for an unlawful purpose, 
and others, Rogues and vagabonds may be summarily 
committed to prison for three months with hard labor. 
See vagrant.— Rogues’ gallery, a collection of photo- 
graphs of notorious law-breakers, kept at police headquar- 
ters.— Rogue’s march, See march2.— Rogue’s yarn, 
a rope-yarn distinguishable from the rest of the yarns 
in a rope, serving to identify rope made in government 
dock-yards. Inrope madein United States navy-yards the 
rogue’s yarn is twisted in a contrary direction tothe others, 
and is of manila in hemp rope and of hemp in manila rope. 
— Wild roguet, a vagrant by family inheritance. 


A wilde Roge is he that is borne a Roge: he is more subtil 
and more geuen by nature to all kinde of knauery than the 


rogue 


other. . . . I once rebuking a wyld roge because he went 
idelly about, he shewed me that he was a begger by enher- 
itance — his Grandfather was a begger, his father was one, 
and he must nedes be one by good reason. 
Warning for Common Cursetors (1567), quoted in Ribton- 
(Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 597. 
=Syn. 2. Cheat, sharper, scamp, swindler. — 
rogue (rog), v.; pret. and pp. rogued, ppr. ro- 
guing. [Karly mod. E. also roge;< rogue, π.] I, 
mtrans. 1. To play the rogue; play knavish 
tricks. [Rare.] 
And roguing virtue brings a man defame, 
A packstaff epithet, and scorned name. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, v. 101. 


2t. To wander; tramp; play the vagabond. 


Yf he be but once taken soe idlye roging, he may punnish 
him more lightlye, as with stockes or such like. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
ITI. trans. 1+. To call (one) a rogue; denounce 
as a rogue; stigmatize as a cheat or impostor. 
It may be thou wast putin office lately, 
Which makes thee rogue me so, and rayle so stately. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). 
2. To cheat; injure by roguery. 


That envious Scotchman, Sandy Macraw (a scurvy limb 
of the coast-guards, who lived by poaching on my born 
rights), had set himself up with a boat, forsooth, on pur- 
pose to rogue me and rob me the better. 

R. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, v. 


38. To uproot or destroy, as plants which do 
not conform to a desired standard. 

The destruction of horses under a certain size was or- 
dered, and this may be compared to the roguing of plants 
by nurserymen. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 43. 

rogue-house (rég’hous), ». A prison; a lock- 
up. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 

παν (r6’gér-i), η.) pl. rogueries (-iz). [ς 
rogue + -ery.| 1}. The life of a vagrant; vaga- 
bondism.—2, Knavish tricks; cheating; fraud; 
dishonest practices. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there is nothing 


but roguery to be found in villanous man. 
' Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 138. 


Peter had lately done some rogueries that forced him to 
abs¢ond. Swift, Tale of a Tub, xi. 
3. Waggery; arch tricks; mischievousness. 

rogue’s-gilliflowert (régz’jil’i-flou-ér), π. An 
old name of the rocket Hesperis matronalis. 
Lyte. | 
rogueship (rog’ship), π. [< rogue + -ship.] 
e character or state of a rogue; also, a ro- 
guish person. ([Rare. ] 
Ramb. Rank and rotten, is she not? 


Shave. Your spittle rogueships 
Shall not make me so. 


Massinger, City Madam, iii. 1. 
νο (15’Ρ1811), a. [< rogue + -ishl.] lft. 
agrant; vagabond. 


Let’s follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would: his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 104. 


2. Knavish; fraudulent; dishonest. 


The law of evidence; a law very excellently calculated 
for the preservation of the lives of His Majesty’s roguish 
subjects. Fielding, Amelia, xi. 3. 


3. Mischievous; playful. 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Burns, On Cessnock Banks. 
roguishly (r6’gish-li), adv. In a roguish man- 
ner; like a rogue; knavishly; mischievously. 
roguishness (ro’gish-nes), ». The state or 


character of being roguish. (a) Knavery. (b) Mis- 
chievousness; archness; sly cunning: as, the roguishness 


κ... 5’ ci) re Έα Ἱ ‘Knavish 
roguyt (ro’gi), a. rogue + -yl. avish ; 
qabntieg: [Rare. ] 


Car. Gipsies, and yet pick no pockets? 
Alv. Infamous and roguy / 


Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 


rohan (ro’han), ». [Also rohun, rohuna; 
Hindi.} A large East Indian tree, Soymida 
Sebrifuga, also called red or bastard cedar, red- 


wood, and East Indian mahogany._ Its bark is 
tonic and astringent ; its wood is heavy, dark, and dura- 
ble, and is used for purposes of construction. 


The bark, which is official in the Pharmacopeia of 
India, is commonly known under the name of Rohun 
Bark. . . . Inthe Bengal bazaars, the bark of Strychnos 
Nux-vomica is also known under the native name of 
Rohun. Bentley, Man. Bot. (ed. 5), 609. [N. E. D.] 


roi (16/1), π. [Maori.) The rootstock of a 
brake, Pteridium esculentum, or an allied spe- 
cies, which when roasted was eaten by the 
aborigines of New Zealand. 


roidt, a. [ΜΕ. roid, ruyd;< OF. roide, F. roide 
raide, «Τι. rigidus, stiff: see rigid. Cf. redour.} 
Stiff; stout; violent. | 
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That bemoth in Ebrew ys opunly to say — 
“A Κοὶᾶ beste vnreasonable, that no Rule holdes,” 
Destructivn of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 4428, 
roidlyt, adv. [ME., < roid + -ly2.] Violently. 
Hit the hathill o the hede in his hote angur, 
And rent hym doun roidly ryght to the sadill. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6988. 
roignet, η. See roin. 
roil+ (roil), v. 4. [< ME. roilen, roylen, prob. a 
var. of roulen, roll, used in the same sense: see 
roll (1., 12), and ef, roil?.] To run; wander; 
roll; rove. 
Rizt so, quod Gregorie, religioun rodleth, 
Sterueth and stynketh and steleth lordes almesses, 
That oute of couent and cloystre coueyten to libbe. 
Piers Plowman (Β), x. 297. 


The fletynge strem that royleth doun diversly fro hy 
mountaygnes is arested and resisted ofte tyme by the en- 
countrynge of a stoon. Chaucer, Boéthius, i. meter 7. 

roil2 (roil), 0. t. [Formerly also royle; also dial. 
rile (sometimes spelled ryle), the common collogq. 
form in the U. 5. (cf. oil, dial. ile, point, dial. 
pint, ete.). (a) According to Stratmann, < OF. 
roeler, roler, roller, vex, disturb, beat, particu- 
lar uses of the orig. sense ‘roll’: see roill, roll. 
(b) In another view, prop. rile, and orig. as a 
noun, ME. ryal, riall, foam, fermentation; per- 
haps ¢ OF. roille, rouille, F. rouille = Pr. roill, 
rust, mildew, fungous growth, ult. ς L. robigo, 
rust: see roin.] 1. To render turbid by stirring 
up the dregs or sediment: as, to roil wine, cider, 
or other liquor in casks or bottles. 

The lamb down stream roiled tho wolf’s water above. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 359. (Davies.) 


I had dug out the spring and made a well of clear gray 
water, where I could dip up a pailful without roiling it. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 245. 


I thirst for one cool cup of water clear, 
But drink the riled stream of lying breath. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 78. 
2. To excite to some degree of anger; annoy; 
vex: now more commonly, in colloquial use, 
rile. 
His spirits were very much roiled. 
Roger North, Lord Guilford, IT. 69. (Davies.) 


You have always been one of the best fellows in the 
world, . . . and the most generous, and the most cordial — 
that you have; only you do rile me when you sing that 
confounded Mayfair twang. Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 


3. To perplex. [Local.]—4. [Poss. of differ- 
ent origin.] To salt (fish). 
roil+, n. [Early mod. E. royle; < ME. roile, 
royle; origin uncertain.] A Flemish horse, — 
Polidamas the prise horse presit vnto, 


Raght to the Reyne, and the Roile toke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8337. 


By the good swimminge of horses many men haue ben 
saued, and contrary wise, by a timorouse royle, where the 
water hath uneth come to his bely, his legges hath foltred, 
wherby many a good and propre man hath perisshed, 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 17. 
roiler (roi’lér), . [< roil2+-erl.] Amachine 
for salting small fish, as a revolving box turned 
by means of a crank, [North Carolina.] 
roily (roi’li), a. [Also dial. rily, riley ; < roil2 + 
-yl,] .Muddy; turbid: as, roily water. 
Then flow away, my sweety sap, 
And I will make you boily ; 
Nor catch a woodman’s hasty nap, 
For fear you should get roily. 
J. F'. Cooper, Pioneer, xx. 


The streams full and roily. The Century, XXVII. 107. 


roint (roin),. [Also royne; < ME. roine, roigne, 
< OF. roingne, rogne, rongne, scurf, mange, scab- 
biness, itch, F. rogne, itch, = Pr. ronha, runha 
= Cat. ronya = Sp. rofia = Pg. ronha = It. rogna, 
itech; perhaps < L. robigo, rubigo (-gin-), rust, 
mildew, also sore, ulcer, scab: see ronion.] A 
scab or scurf. 
Hir nekke was of good fasoun 
In lengthe and gretnesse by resoun, 
Withoute bleyne, scabbe, or royne, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1, 553. 
roinisht (roi’nish), a. [Also roynish; < roin + 
-ishl. Cf. roinous.] Mangy; seabby; hence, 
mean; paltry; scurvy. 
My lord, the roynish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
hak., As you Like it, ii. 2. 8. 
roinoust (roi’nus), a. [Also roynous; < ME. 
roinous, roignous, ς OF. roigneux, roingneux, 
rongneux (= Pr. rognos, ronhos, runhos = Cat. 
ronyos = Sp. rohtoso = Pg. ronhoso = It. rognoso), 
mangy, scabby; perhaps < L. robiginosus, rusty, 
mangy, ete., < robigo (robigin-), rust: see roin. | 
Scabby; rough; crooked; worthless. 
The foule croked bowe hidous, 


That knotty was and al roynous. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 988. 
This argument is al roignous ; 
It is not worth a croked brere. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6190. 


roket 


roint+ (roint), v. See aroint. 
roist+ (roist), ο. 4. [Early mod. E. royst; ef. 
roister.|. Same as roister. Cotgrave. 

The vayne glorious, .. . 


Whose humour the roysting sort continually doth feede. 
Udall, Roister Doister, Prol. 


I have a roisting challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks. 
3 Shak.,; T. and C., ii. 2, 208, 
roister (rois’tér), m. [Also royster ; «ΟΕ. rus- 
tre, a ruffian, roister, a particular use (with un- 
original r) of OF. ruste, ruiste, a rustic, F. rus- 
tique: see rustic.] 1. A rioter; a blusterer; a 
roisterer. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

They must not part till they have drunk a barrell, 

Or straight this royster will begin to quarrel. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 

The natives were an honest, social race of jolly roysters, 
who had no objection to a drinking bout, and were very 
merry in their cups. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 92 
2. [< roister, v.] A drunken or riotous frolic; 
8 spree. 

roister (rois’tér), v.74. [Also royster; < roister, 
n.]. To bluster; swagger; bully; be bold, noisy, 
vaunting, or turbulent. 

A gang of merry roistering devils, frisking and curveting 
on a flat rock. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 348. 

Her brother lingers late 
_With a roystering company. 

ennyson, Maud, xiv. 2. 

The wind is rotstering out of doors. 
Lowell, To Charles Eliot Norton. 
roister-doistert (rois’tér-dois’tér), nm. [First 
recorded in the title of the first English comedy, 
Udall’s “Ralph [oister-Doister” (1553); a va- 

ried redupl..of roister.] A roisterer. 

I have . . . seen the mad-brainest roister-doister in a 
country dashed out of countenance. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

roisterer (rois’tér-ér), n. [Also roysterer; < 

roister +-erl.] One who roisters; a bold, blus- 
tering, or turbulent fellow. 

Midmost of a rout of roisterers, 
Femininely fair and dissolutely pale. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
roistering (rois’tér-ing), p. a. Swaggering; 
rude, 

She again encounters “ Dick” Talbot, now grown more 
pestering and bloated than ever, and marries the lover of 
her youth. The Academy, March 1, 1890, p. 148. 

roisterlyt (rois’tér-li), a. [« roister + -ly1.] 
Like a roisterer; blustering; violent. 

A mad world, where such shameful stuff is bought and 
sold; and where such roisterly varlets may be suffered to 
play upon whom they lust, and how they lust. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
roisterly (rois’tér-li), adv. [< roisterly,a.] In 
a bullying, violent manner. 
roisterous (rois’tér-us), a. [< roister + -ous.] 
Violent; blustery; uproarious. [Rare.] 
Was the like ever heard of? The ot gre Sere young dogs; 
carolling, howling, breaking the Lord Abbot’s sleep ! 
Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 15. 
roitelet (roi’te-let),. [Also roytelet; < F. roi- 
telet, a petty king, a wren (Cotgrave), dim. of 
roi, a king: see roy.] 11. A little or petty king; 
a royalet. 

Causing the American roytelets to turn all homagers to 
that king and the crown of England. Heylin. 
2. In ornith., a kinglet or goldcrest; a small 
bird of the genus Regulus. 

rok, η. See rocl. 

roka (ro’ki), n.. A large East African tree 
Trichilia emetica, whose fruit is considered 
emetic, and whose seeds yield a fatty oil. 

rokambole, 7. See rocambole. 

roke (r6k), ».. [< ME. roke, a var. of reke (= 
OD. roke, ete.): see reekl.} Mist; smoke; 
damp. 

Roke, myste. Nebula. Prompt. Parv., p. 436. 

rokeage, rokee (ro’kaj, ro’ké), n. [Also rou- 
cheage, yokeage, yokeague; Amer. Ind.; orig. 
form uneertain. Cf, nocake.] Indian corn 
parched, pulverized, and mixed with sugar: 
commonly called pinole. [Loeal, U.'8.] 

rokelay (rok’e-la), π. Same as roquelaure. 

roker (ro’kér), n. [Prob. connected with roach, 

*xand thus ult. with ray2.] A species of Raia; 
especially, the thornback ray. 

The English word roker in most cases signifies thorn- 
back, but is occasionally employed to denote any species 
of the ray family, with the exception of the skate. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 146. 


Into lobsters and crabs which have become by reason of 
age of lighter weight are introduced portions of fresh 


haddock or roker. Lancet, Νο. 3455, p. 1025. 
rokett, rokette!+, ». Middle English forms 
of rochet!. Destruction of Troy (HK. E. Τ. 8.), 


1. 13525. 
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rokke 
rokke}. A Middle English form of rock1, του», 
t 


ete. 

roky (r6’ki), a. [Also roaky, rooky; < ME. roky, 
misty, < roke, mist: see roke and reekl,) Misty; 
foggy; cloudy. ay. 


Roky, or mysty. Nebulosus. Prompt. Parv., p. 436. 


He... ina roky hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark. 
Tennyson, Last. Tournament. 


* 

Rolandic (r6-lan’dik), a. [ς Rolando (see def.) 
+ -ic.| Pertaining to Rolando, an Italian 
anatomist and physiologist (died 1831). . Com- 
pete postrolandic (prerolandic is also used).— 

olandic fissure, Same as fissure of Rolando (which 
see, under jissure).— Rolandic funiculus, See funiculus 
of Rolando, under funiculus.— Rolandic line, a line on 
the surface of the skull (or head) marking the position of 
the fissure of Rolando beneath.—Rolandic point, the 
intersection of the Rolandic lines with the median plane 
and with each other on the surface of the skull. It is 
about half an inch behind the middle of the line passing 
over the skull from the glabella to the inion. 


rolet, v. An obsolete form of roil. 

rolet,. [A var. of roll.] A unit of quantity 
defined by a statute of Charles ΤΙ. as seventy- 
two sheets of parchment. 

réle (rél), n. [< F. réle, properly the ‘roll’ 
containing an actor’s part. N. ΕΒ. Ρϱ.] A 
part or character represented by an actor; 
any conspicuous part or function assumed by 
any one, as a leading public character.—Title 


réle, the part in a play which gives its name to the play, 
as Hamlet in the play of “ Hamlet,” or Macbeth in that 


πο ο Macbeth.” 


roll (rol), v. [Early mod. E. also rowl, rowle, 
roule; ς ME, rollen, rolen (= D. rollen = MHG. 
rolen, G. rollen = Icel. rolla = Dan. rulle = Sw. 
rulla), < OF. roler, roller, rueler, roeler, rouler 
Ἐ', rouler, F. dial. roler, roller, roll, roll up, roll 
along, go on wheels, = Pr. rolar, rotlar = Cat. 
rotolar = Sp. rollar, rular = Pg. rolar = It. roto- 
lare, rullare, < ML. rotulare, roll, revolve, ¢ L. 
rotula, a little wheel, dim. of rota, a wheel: see 
rotal. Cf. roll, πι] I, intrans. 1. To move 
like a carriage-wheel; move along a surface 
without slipping by perpetually turning over 
the foremost point of contact as an instantane- 
ous axis: as, a ball or wheel rolls on the earth ; 
a body rol/s on an inclined plane. 
The fayre hede fro the halce hit [fell] to the erthe, 
That fele hit foyned [spurned] wyth her fete, there hit 


forth roled. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 428. 
The rolling stone never gathereth mosse. 
Heywood, Proverbs (ed. Sharman). 


That goddess [Fortune] blind, 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone. 
Shak., Hen. V., iii, 6. 81. 


2. To run or travel on wheels. 


The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 
May roll in chariots. Wordsworth, Excursion, ii. 


3. To revolve; perform a periodical revolu- 
tion. 
The rolling Year 
Is full of Thee. Thomson, Hymn, 1. 2. 


Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 

Tennyson, To J. 8. 
4. To turn; have a rotatory motion, generally 
reciprocating and irregular, especially in late- 
ral directions: as, the ship rolls (that is, turns 

back and forth about a longitudinal axis). 

His eyen steepe, and rollynge in his heede, 
Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 201. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
hak., Μ. N. D., v. i. 12. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled, resigned 

To roaring billows and the warring wind. 

Pope, Odyssey, vi. 206. 
The ship rolled and dashed, . . . now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, . ... now nothing but her keel. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, ly. 
5. To move like waves or billows; also, to 
move like a considerable body of water, as a 
river., Each particle of water in a wave revolves in a 


circle, and though this cannot be seen, there is a vague 
appearance ofa wheel-like movement. 


Wave Tolling after wave, where way they found, _., 
If steep, with torrent rapture. Milton, Ῥ. L., vii. 298. 


The rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 
Pope, Dunciad, i. 248. 


6. To fluctuate; move tumultuously. 


What diff’rent Sorrows did within thee roll ? 
.. Prior, Solomon, ii. 
‘7. To tumble or fall over and over. 
Down they fell 


By thousands, angel on archangel roll’d. 
Mitton, P. L., vi. 594, 
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8. To emit a deep prolonged sound, like the 
roll of a ball or the continuous beating of a 
drum. : 
Near and more near the thunders Τοῦ. 
Burns, Tam ο) Shanter. 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes »nd falls. 
Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 
9. To enroll one’s self; be enrolled. 


He lends at legal value considerable sums, which he 
might highly increase by rolling in the public stocks. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
Papillion. Right honourable sharpers ; and Frenchmen 
from the county of York. 
Wilding. In the last list, I presume, you roll. 
Foote, The Liar, i. 1. 
10. To trill: said of certain singing birds. 


The continuous roll is possessed almost exclusively by 
the canary, and the nightingale is one of the very few 
birds that share to some degree the faculty of rolling at 
auy pitch of the voice uninterruptedly. 

Appleton’s Ann, Cyc., 1886, p. 87. 
11. To lend itself {ο being coiled up in a eylin- 
drical form: as, cloth that rolls well.—12}. To 
Page wander abroad; gad about. Compare 
roili, 
That ilke proverbe of Ecclesiaste, 
Where he comandeth and forbedeth faste 
Man shal nat suffre his wyf go rowle aboute. | 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 653. 


These unruly rascals in their rolling disperse them- 
selves into several companies, as occasion serveth, some- 
time more and sometime less. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 20. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to rotate; whirl or 
wheel. | ge 
When thou shalt speake to any man, role not to fast thyne 

eye. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 
Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 368. 
Now heaven in all her glory shone, and roll’d 
Her motions. Milton, P. L., vii. 499. 


We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, .Z'ennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 

2. To cause to move like a carriage-wheel; 

cause to move over a surface without sliding, 

by perpetually turning over the foremost point 

of contact: as, to roll a cask or a ball. 

Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? Mark xvi. 3. 
8. To turn over in one’s thoughts; revolve; 
consider again and again. 

The yongest, which that wente unto the toun, 
Ful ofte in herte he rolleth up and doun 


The beautee of thise florins newe and bryghte. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 876. 


I came home rolling resentments in my mind, and fram- 
ing schemes of vengeance, 
Swift, Letter, Sept. 9, 1710. (Seager.) 
4. To wrap round and round an axis, so as to 
bring into a compact cylindrical form: as, to 
roll a piece of cloth; to roll a sheet of paper; 
to roli parchment; to roll tobacco. 
As the snake, roll’d in a flowering bank, 
With shining checker’d slough, doth sting a child. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 228. 
He lies like a hedgehog roll’d up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Dream. 
The bed, in the day-time, is rolled up, and placed on one 
side. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 20. 
δ. To bind or infold in a bandage or wrapper; 
Imwrap. 

Their Kings, whose bodies are . . . lapped in white 
skinnes, and rowledin mats. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 765. 
What time the foeman’s line is broke, 

And all the war is rol’d in smoke. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
6. To press or level with a roller; spread out 
with a roller or rolling-pin: as, to roll a field; 
to roll pie-crust. 
It is passed between cylinders often, and. rolled. 
Cowper, Flatting Mill, 1, 3. 
7. To drive or impel forward with a sweeping, 
easy motion, as of rolling. 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1, 344. 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 
Bp. Heber, Missionary Hymn. 
8. To give expression to or emit in a prolonged 
deep sound. 
They care for no understanding: it is enough if thou 


canst roll up a pair of matins, or an even-song, and mumble 
a few ceremonies... Z'yndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 243. 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, © 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ἰν]. 


9. To utter with vibration of the tongue; trill. 


roll 


Don’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 
Try over hard to roll the British R. 
ο. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


10. In printing, to make (paper) smooth by pass- 
ing it under calendering rollers. [Eng.]—11. 
To turn over by degrees, as a whale when cut- 
tingin. At first the whale is rolled carefully and gently, 


then more quickly, as the blubber is hove up, and the head 
is cut off at last. 


12. In drum-playing, to beat with rapid blows 
so as to produce a continuous sound.—Rolled 
chop. Seechop1, 2.—Rolled cod, boneless cod, prepared 
by rolling several slices into parcels which are packed in 
boxes. [Trade-name.|— Rolled glass. Seeglass.—Roll- 
ed plating. See plate, v. t.—Kolled rail. See raz. 


*=Syn. 2. Swing, etc. See rock?, v. t. 


roll (rol), ». [Early mod. E. also rowl, rowle, 
roule ; < ME. rolle = MD. rol, D. rol = MLG. rol 
= MHG. rolle, rulle,G. rolle = Sw. rulla = Dan. 
rulle, < OF. rolle, roele, roule, F. réle (see réle) 
= Pr. rolle, rotile, rutle = Cat. rotllo=Sp. rol, a 
list, roll, rollo, a roll, record, = Pg. rolo, rol = 
It. ruolo, rullo, ruotolo, rotolo, a roll, list, < ML. 
rotulus, a roll, list, catalogue, schedule, record, 
prop. a paper or parchment rolled up (ef. vol- 
ume, ult. an volvere, roll); ef. rotulare, roll up: 
see roll,v. The ML. rotulus, a roll, is partly 
from the verb, and not wholly identical with L. 
rotulus, also rotula, a little wheel, from which 
the verbis derived. In the later senses direct- 
ly from the mod. verb.] 1. A cylinder formed 
by winding something round and round; that 
which is rolled up: as, a roll of wool; a roll of 
paper. 
Thegentlemen . . . hauing theyr heades bounde aboute 
with listes and row/es of sundry coloures after the maner 
of the Turkes. 


R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 14). 


Take thee a roll of a book, and write therein. 
Jer. xxxvi. 2. 


σον A document of paper, parchment, or the 
ike which is or may be rolled up; hence, an official docu- 
ment; a list; a register; a catalogue; a record: as, a 
muster-roll ; a class-roll ; a court-roll. 


Nis nou so lutel thing of theos thet the deouel naueth 
enbrened on his rolle. Ancren Riwle, p. 344. 


Iam not in the roll of common men. 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1, 43. 


Then thundered forth a roll of names: 
The first was thine, unhappy James | 
Scott, Marmion, v. 26. 


(0) A long piece of cloth, paper, or the like, usually of uni- 
form width throughout, and rolled upon either a round 
stick ora thin board, or upon itself merely, as the most con- 
venient form of making a package. See roller,2. (c) In 
cookery, something rolled up: as, a veal roll ; ajelly roll. 
Specifically —(1) A small cake of bread rolled or doubled 
on itself before baking: as, a French roll. (2) Same as 
roly-poly, 2. (ad) A cylindrical twist of tobacco. (ϐ) In 
carding, a slender, slightly compacted cylinder or sliver of 
carded wool, delivered from hand-cards or from the doff- 
ing-cylinder of a carding-machine. Such rolls were for- 
merly much used in the hand-spinning of wool. For ma- 
chine-spinning the sliver is extended into a continuous 
roving. (f) Part of the head-dress of a woman, a rounded 
cushion or mass of hair usually laid above the forehead, 
especially in the sixteenth century. 


Anti, the heare of a woman that is layed over hir 
forheade ; gentilwomen dyd lately call them their rolles. 
Elyot, ed. 1559. (Halliwell.) 
2. A revolving cylinder employed in any man- 
ner to operate upon a material, as in forming 
metals into bars, plates, or sheets, smoothing 
the surfaces of textures, as in paper-making, 
laundering, ete., or in comminuting substances, 
as in grinding grain, crushing ores, ete. 
Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain comes that 
soaks through, use a roll to break the clots, 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


@ One of a pair of cylinders in a rolling-mill, between 
which metals are passed to form them into bars, plates, 





_ Spiral-groove Rolls. 
frame; Β, B’, intermeshed gears; C, C’, spirally grooved rolls, 


A 
having the grooves @ gradually diminishing in size from right to left, 
and driven by the gears. 


or sheets. See rolling-mill. (6) In aving, the cylin- 
drical die of a transferring-press. (c) In metal., one ofa 
pair of hard and strong metallic cylinders between which 


Toll 


ores are crushed, In paper-making, one of the cylin- 
ders of a calender; also, the cylinder of a pulping-engine. 
See calenderl, 1, and pulp-engine. (e) In high milling, one 
of a pair of metal cylinders through a series of which 
pairs grain is passed for successively crushing it to the 
requisite fineness, See high milling, under milling. (0) 
In calico-printing, a cylinder of a calico-printing machine. 
(ϱ) The impression-cylinder of a printing-machine, (h) 
na great variety of machines, one of the cylinders over 
which an endless apron extends, and upon which it is 
moved, as in the feed-aprons of carding-machines, pickers 
for opening cotton as taken from the bale, machines for 
manufacturing shoddy from rags, etc. (¢) Either of a 
ir of plain or fluted cylinders between which material 
s passed to feed it into a machine, asin feeding rags to a 
shoddy-machine, paper to printing-presses, calico to cal- 
ico-printing machines, etc. Such rolls are also called 
eed-rolis. φ A hand-tool used 
y bookbinders for embossing 
book-covers, or forming thereon 
embossed gilded lines. It. con- 
sists of either a plain or an em- 
bossed cylinder with a handle 
adapted to rest (when in use) 
against the shoulder of the 
workman. The roller is heated 
for use in embossing. (0) In the 
manufacture of plate-glass, a 
heavy metallic cylinder which 
spreads the “metal” on the ta- 
ble, and which, being supported 
on ways on opposite sides of the 
table, produces a sheet or plate of uniform thickness. 
{The distinction between rol/ and roller is exceedingly in- 
definite. The term roller is, however, more generally 
applied to a revolving cylinder working in movable bear- 
ings, asin an agricultural roller for smoothing the surface 
of land, or the roller of a lawn-mower; while roll is more 
commonly used for a cylinder working in fixed bearings, 
as in a rolling-mill for working metals, or in a calender, 
or in a grinding-mill. ] . 
8. In building: (a) A rounded strip fastened 
upon and extending along the ridge of a roof. 
(6) In a leaden roof, one of.a number of round- 
ed strips placed under the lead at intervals, 
whereby crawling of the metal through alter- 
nate expansion and contraction is prevented. 
—4. The act of rolling, or the state of being 
rolled; a rotatory movement: as, the roll of a 


ball; the roll of a ship. 


These larger hearts must feel the rolls 
Of stormier-waved temptation. 
Lowell, At the Burns Centennial. 


5. A deep, prolonged, or sustained sound: as, 
the roll of thunder. Also rolling. 


A roli of periods, sweeter than her [the Muse’s] song. 
Thomson, Autumn, 1. 17. 


Fancy, borne perhaps upon the rise 
And long roll of the Hexameter. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 


Specifically —(a) The prolonged sound produced by a 
drum when rapidly beaten, or the act of producing such 
@ sound, 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes, 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, vi. 


The roll [on the side-drum]. . . is made by alternately 
striking two blows with the left hand and two with the 
right, very regularly and rapidly, so as to produce one con- 
tinuous tremolo. Grove, Dict. Music, I. 466. 


(0) A trill: applied to the notes of certain birds, as the 
canary and nightingale. 


The roll is the most characteristic of all the canary- 
notes. . . . This even and continuous roll is as perfect as 
the trill of any instrument, and can be produced at any 
pitch within the range of the voice. 

Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., XI. 87. 


6. In organ-playing, the act or result of taking 
the tones of a chord in quick succession, as in 
an arpeggio.— 7+. Round of duty; particular 
αμα function; duty assigned or assumed; 
role, 


In human society every man has his roll and station as- 
signed him. Sir R. L’Estrange. 


8. A swell or undulation of surface: as, the 
roll of the prairie.—9. A rotatory or sidelong 
movement of the head or body; a swagger; a 
rolling gait. 


That grave, but confident, kind of roll, peculiar to old 
boys in general. Dickens, Sketches, Characters, vii. 


10. In mining, an inequality in the roof or floor 


of amine. Gresley.— ont’s Roll, the rent-roll 
of Scotland, made up in 1275 by Benemund or Baiamund 
de Vicci, vulgarly called Bagimont, who was sent from 
Rome by the Pope, in the reign of Alexander III., to 
collect the tithe of all the church livings in Scotland for 
an expedition to the Holy Land. It remained the statu- 
tory valuation, according to which the benefices were taxed, 
till the Reformation. A copy of it as it existed in the 
reign of James V. is in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
Also spelled Bajimont’s Roll.— Burgess roll, See burgess. 
—Close rolls, See close2.— Great roll. Same as pipe-roll. 
— Judgment roll. Ree judgment... Liperate roll. See 
liberate.— Long roll (milit.), aprolonged roll of the drums: 
a signal of an attack by the enemy, or for the troops to 
assemble rapidly in line.—Master of the Rolls.. See 
οι Mat ant rolls. See merchant.— Oblate roll. 
See oblate.—Poor’s roll, (a) In England, a roll or list of 
paupers, or persons entitled to οι relief or those 
who have received such aid. (6) In Scots law, the roll 
of litigants who, by reason. of νωρίς are privileged to 
sue or defend in forma pauperis, their cause being con- 





Bookbinders’ Roll. 


@, roll, pivoted to furcated 
handle ὁ atc. 
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ducted gratuitously by the counsel and agents for the 
man-roll, 1.— Resi- 
See ridge.— Roll- 


poor.— an’srollt, Same as r 
antrollst. See resiant.— Ridge-ro 
and-fillet molding, a_ round 
molding with a square fillet on 
the face of it. It is most usual in 
the Early Decorated style of Eng- 
lish Pointed architecture.— Roll 
latten. See latten.—Roll-mold- 
ing, in arch., a molding resem- 
bling a segment of a scroll with 
its end overlapping. It occurs 
often in the Early Pointed style, 
in which it is used for dripstones, 
string-courses, etc.—Roll_ of 
arms, 2 document containing 
written lists of persons entitled 
to bear arms, with descriptions 
of their armorial bearings: usually 
a parchment of medieval origin. 
The earliest of these important 
documents dates from about 1245, . They are of great value 
historically and for questions of genealogy.— Rolls of 
court, of parliament, or of any public body, the parch- 
ments, kept in rolls, on which are engrossed by the proper 
officer the acts and proceedings of the body in question, and 
which constitute the official records of that body.—_Rough- 
-down rolls. Same as roughing-rolls.— Scavenger 
roll, See scavenger.—To call the roll. See calil.=Syn. 
1. (a) Catalogue, etc. See list5, 
rollable (ro’la-bl), a... [< roll + -able.] Capa- 
ble of being rolled. 
roll-about (rol’a-bout), a. Thick or pudgy, so 
as toroll when walking. [Colloq.] 


A little fat roll-about girl of six. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvi. 
roll-boiling (r6l’boi/ling), n.. In woolen-manuf., 
a process for giving a lusterto cloth by scald- 
ing it, while tightly wound upon a roller, in a 
vessel filled with hot water or steam. JZ. H. 

Knight. ' 

roll-box (rol’boks), π.. In spinning, the rotary 
ean or cylinder of a jack-frame, in which re- 
volve the bobbin and the carrier-cylinder for 

the rovings. #. H. Knight. 
roll-call (rol’k4l), x. 1. Theactof calling over 
2 list of names, as of a school or society, or of 
men who compose a military or legislative body. 
In the United States military service there are at least 
three roll-calls daily by the first sergeants under a com- 


missioned officer of the company — namely, at reveille, at 
retreat, and at tattoo. 


2. The military signal given by the drum, trum- 
pet, or other musical instrument for soldiers 
to attend the calling of tho roll. 
roll-cumulus (rol’ka’miu-lus), ». A form of 
strato-cumulus cloud in which the component 
masses of cloud at a distance, from the zenith 
oe the appearance of long bars, while over- 
ead there is seen only the irregular flat base 
of scattered clouds. ‘The linear arrangement 
increases toward the horizon, and is simply the 
effect.of perspective. [Eng.] 
roller (ro’lér), n. [Early mod. E. also rowler; 
< roll + -εγ1.] 1. One who or that which rolls, 
especially a cylinder which turns on its axis, 
used for various purposes, as smoothing, crush- 


ing, and spreading out, (a) A heavy cylinder of 
wood, stone, or (now more usually) metal set in a frame, 
used in agriculture, gardening, road-making, etc., to break 
lumps of earth, press the ground compactly about newly 
sown seeds, compress and smooth the surface of grass- 
fields, level the surface of walks or roads, etc. Land- 
rollers are also constructed oz a series of disks or a series 
of rings with serrated edges placed side by side. Such 
rollers are used for breaking up clods and cutting up 
rough grass-land, and are known as disk-rollers and clod- 
crushers. Heavy road-rollers are often combined with 
steam traction-engines. Agricultural rollers are also com- 
bined with other tools, as with a seeder or a harrow. See 
roll, n., 2. 

Pope’s [page] is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller, Johnson, Pope, 
(0) Arolling-pin. (ο) In printing, a cylindrical rod of iron 
covered with a thick composition of glue and molasses, 
or glue, sugar, and glycerin, which takes ink on its sur- 
face by rolling on a table or against other rollers, and 
which deposits this ink on HE ser when it is rolled over 
them. (d) In etching, a cylinder, about three inches in 
diameter, covered with soft leather, and used for revarnish- 
ing an imperfectly bitten plate. The ground is applied to 
the roller with a palette-knife on which a little has been 








2. Roll- 


1. Roll-molding. 
and-fillet molding. 


taken up. When the ground has, by repeated passing, roller-box (ro’lér-boks), η. 


been evenly spread over all parts of the roller, this is care- 
fully passed with slight pressure over the etched plate so 
as to cover its surface with varnish, without allowing it 
to enter thefurrows. (6) In organ-building, a wooden bar 
with pins in the ends upon which it may berolled or rocked, 
and two projecting arms, usually at some distance from 
each other, one of which is pulled by a tracker from the 
keyboards, while the other pulls a tracker attached to a 
valve. Rollers are primarily designed to transfer motion 
from side to side, but they also often change it from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical plane, or vice versa. The rollers be- 
longing to a single keyboard are usually placed together 
on a common roller-board, and the entire mechanism is 
called a roller-board action or movement. See cut under 
organ. (f) Any cylindrical tool or part of a machine serv- 
ing to press, flatten, guide, etc., as the cylinders of a paper- 
making machine, the impression-cylinders in calico-print- 
ing, the roller-die by means of which patterns are trans- 
ferred to such cylinders, etc. (g) The barrel of a musical 
box or of a chime-ringing machine. 


roller-bird (ro’lér-bérd), n. 
roller-board (r6/lér-bord), n. 


roller-die (16’lér-di), n. 


roller-fla 


roller-flag 


2. That upon which something may be rolled 
up, as a wooden cylinder, or pasteboard rolled 
up, usually with a cireular section.— 3, A cylin- 
drical or spherical body upon which a heavy 
body can be rolled or moved along: used to 
lessen friction. 


What mighty Rowlers, and what massie Cars, 
Could bring so far so many monstrous Quars? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


Specifically —(a) A cylindrical piece of wood put under a 
heavy stone to facilitate moving it. (0) A wheel in aroller- 
skate. (c) The wheel of acaster. (d) Same as roller-towel. 
[Collog.] (e) A stout heavy sheave which revolves and 
saves a rope that passes over it from wear by friction. 


4, A go-cart for a child, | 


He could run about without a rowler or leading-strings. 
Smith, Lives of Highwaymen, II. 50. (Hncyc. Dict.) 


5. That in which something may be rolled; a 
bandage; specifically, a long rolled bandage 
used in surgery, It is unrolled as it is used, 


I have broken the arm of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and, 
lo, it shall not be bound up to be healed, to put a roller to 
bind it. Ezek. xxx. 21. 


6, In saddlery, a broad padded surcingle, serv- 
ing as a girth to holda heavy blanket in place. 
E. Η. Knight.—'7. Along, heavy, swelling wave, 


such as sets in upon a coast in the neighbor- 
hood of a storm. 


From their feet stretched awsy to the westward the sap- 
phire rollers ci the vast. Atlantic, crowned with a thousand 
crests of flying foam. Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxxii. 


The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


8. In ornith.: (a) Any bird of the family Cora- 
ciidz ; especially the common roller of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, Coracias garrula. There are 
many other species, of several different genera. The 
Madagascar ground-rollers are birds of the genera 
Brachypteracias and Atelornis. See cut under Coracias. 
(6) A kind of domestic pigeon; one of the va- 
rieties of tumblers. (c) A variety of canary: as, 
a Harz Mountain roller.—9. In herpet., a snake 
of the family Tortricidz ; a shorttail.—10. 
The rockfish, Roccus lineatus. [Maryland.]— 
Breaking-down rollers, in metal-working, rollers used 
to roll the metal while it is hot, for the purpose of con- 
solidating it—Damping-roller, See damping.—Deliv- 
ery-roller. See delivery.—Diluting roller, in a paper- 
making machine, a roller which carries water into the 
pulp-cistern to reduce the density of the pulp.—Dis- 
tributing-roller, a roller in the inking-apparatus of a 
printing-press between the ductor and the inking-rolls; 
a waver.—Drawing-rollers, in a drawing-machine, the 
fluted rollers by which the sliver is elongated.— Dutch 
roller, a kind of domestic pigeon, a variety of the tum- 
bler. Darwin.—Fancy roller. See fancy.—Lithograph- 
ic roller. See iichogsaaben Printers’ roller. See ink- 
ing-roller.— Roller bandage, Same as roller, 5:—Roller 
bolt. See boltl.—Roller handspike. See handspike. 
—Side roller, in sugar-manu/., one of the side cylinders 
of the press. See king-roller and macasse.—The rollers 
the local name of a heavy surf peculiar to St. Helena and 
the Island of Ascension. Rollers prevail on the leeward 
side of the island after a period of strong trades, and are 
due to the confluence of the swell passing around the 
island by the right with that passing around by the left, 
the swell being also heightened by the surrounding shoals. 
The resulting surf is so dangerous to shipping that single 
and double roller-flags are displayed to warn small craft 
against making for land while the rollers prevail. 


roller-bar (r6’lér-biir), π. The sharp-edged bar 


or knife in the bed of a rag-cutting machine. 
FE. Η. Knight. 


roller-barrow (r0’lér-bar’” 9), . A barrow tray- 
b] 


eling on a roller of some width, instead of on the 
ordinary small front wheel, so that it can pass 


yover smooth turf without cutting into it. 
roller-bearing (r0’lér-bar’ing), n. 


A journal- 
socket which has antifriction rollers on its in- 
terior perimeter; a ring-bush. 

Same as roller, 8. 
In organ-build- 


ing. See roller, 1 (9). 


roller-bow] (r6’lér-b6l), ». In woolen-manuf., 


a device used with a carding-machine to roll 
the detached slivers into cardings or rolls ready 
for the slubbing-machine. 

In printing, a chest 
or closet of wood in’ which inking-rollers are 
kept. Also roller-closet. 


roller-composition (r6’lér-kom-p6-zish’on), n. 


In printing, the composition of which inking- 
rollers are made. See composition, 5. 

A eylindrical die for 
transferring steel-plate engravings, as for print- 
ing bank-notes, and also for the transfer of pat- 
terns to ealico-printing rolls. The design is en- 
graved on a plate of soft steel, which is afterward hard. 
ened, and subjected to strong pressure upon the soft steel 
die, to which the incised lines of the plate are thus trans- 
ferred in relief. The die is then hardened, and is used 
in turn to transfer the design to a plate, a roller, or an- 
other die. 4 . : 

(r6‘lér-flag),n. A signal displayed, 


as at St. Helena and the Island of Ascension, 


roller-flag 


to warn boats against attempting to land during 
the prevalence of the rollers. 

roller-forks (r6’lér-férks), n. pl. Ina printing- 
press, slotted or forked supports, of the nature 
of uncapped journal-boxes, in which the jour- 
nals of the composition rollers are fitted, and 
in which they turn. 

roller-gin (ro’lér-jin), π. A machine for sepa- 
rating cotton-seeds from cotton-fiber, in the 
best form of which the separation is effected 
by a roller acting in conjunction with two 
knives or blades, one fixed and the other mov- 
able, the action of which in conjunction sepa- 
rates the seed from the fiber, the latter being 
removed by the roller. Used almost exclusively for 
Sea Island and allied cotton. The simplest form of a 
roller-gin is the East Indian, or churka, gin, consisting of 
two rollers in proximate contact, between which the fiber 
is passed, and cleared from the seed, by hand. 

roller-grip (r6’lér-grip),n. A device for elutch- 
ing a traveling-rope, used as a means of trac- 


tion for railroad-cars. It consists of a set of bind- 
ing-rollers or -wheels controlled by special mechanism so 
as to grasp or let loose the traveling-rope or -cable at will. 


roller-lift (r6’lér-lift), n. In some printing- 
machines, a small cam which raises the ink- 
distributing roller from the surface of the ink- 

x ing-plate. 

rolfar-miil (ro’lér-mil),. 1. Any form of mill 
for the coarse grinding of grain for feed. 
Specifically—2, A mill in which wheat is 
madc into flour by a cracking process, passing 
between horizontal rolls of steel running each 
at a different speed.— 3. A machine for bruis- 
ing flaxseed before grinding under edgestones 
and pressing. [Seldom used. ] 

roller-mold (r6’lér-m6ld), ». In printing, a 
metallic mold into which, in the easting of 
composition rollers, the melted composition is 
poured. 

roller-skate (rd’lér-skat), η. A skate mounted 
on small wheels or rollers, instead of the usual 
iron or steel runner, and used for skating upon 
asphalt or some other smooth surface. So 
called parlor-skate. 

roller-stock (r6’lér-stok), ». The eylindrical 
rod of iron, sometimes covered with wood, 
which serves as the axis of a printer’s roller, 
and gives it its needed stiffness. 

roller-stop (r6’lér-stop), n. An apparatus for 
arresting or limiting the motion of the ductor 
inking-roller on a printing-machine. 

roller-towel (r6’lér-tou’el), ». An endless 
towel arranged to roll over a cylinder of wood 
bracketed to the wall, so that all parts of it may 
be conveniently used. Also ealled jack-towel 
and roller. 

Rolle’s plane. In anat., the plane passing 
through the alveolar and the two auricular 


points. 
rolley (r6’li), η. [Prob. ς roll + dim. -ey.] A 
kind of truck drawn by a horse, used in coal- 


mines for carrying tubs or corfs along under- 
ground ways. [North. Eng.] 
rolley-polley, . See roly-poly. 
rolleyway (ro’li-wa), n. Any underground 
ον. a which rolleys are conveyed. [Prov. 
ng. 


rolliche (rol’i-chi), ». [Also rollichie; < D. 
rolletje, ‘‘atruckle” (Sewel), sheave of a pulley, 
lit. ‘little roll,’ dim. of MD. rolle, D. rol, a roll: 
see roll, n.] Chopped meat stuffed into small 
bags of tripe, which are then cut into slices 
and fried: an old and favorite dish among the 
Dutch in New York. Bartlett. 

Rolletje or rullities: a favorite old Knickerbocker tid- 
bit, composed of pressed beef and tripe, soused in spiced 


vinegar and cut into small and appetizing sliccs. 
E. S. Brooks, In Leisler’s Times : note at foot of p. 9. 


rollick (rol’ik), ο. i. [Perhaps < roll + dim. 
~ick, equiv. to -ock.) To move in a careless, 
swaggering manner, with a frolicsome air; 
swagger; be jovial in behavior. 

He described his friends as rollicking blades, evidently 
mistaking himself for one of their set. 
T. Hook, Jack Brag. (Latham.) 


Therc was something desperately amusing to him in the 
thought that he had not even money enough to pay the 
cabman, or provide for arepast. He rollicked in his pres- 


ae poverty. G. Meredith, Rhoda Fleming, xxix. 
ge ow | (r0’ling), mn. [ς ME. rollynge; verbal n. 
of roll, υ.] 1. A reciprocating rotary motion 


about a fore-and-aft axis, more or less irregu- 
lar, as of a ship at sea.—2. (a) Ornamenting, 
by means of a bookbinders’ roll, the edges or 
inner covers of a full-bound book. (b) Smooth- 
ing or polishing paper by means of calendering 
rollers.—3. A method of taking trout. When 


x ing. 
rolling (r0’ling), p. a. 
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the streams are at their lowest stage in summer, a dam 
of logs, stones, and brush is roughly built at the lower 
end of some pool in which the fish have congregated. This 
rolling-dam being constructed, the stream for some dis- 
tance above the pool is beaten with poles, and the fish 
are driven down to the deepest water, out of which they 
are swept with anet. [New Brunswick.] 

4, Same as roll, 5.—5. A twist or partial knot 
by which the thread is secured to the bobbin in 
lace-making. Dict. of Needlework.—Friction of 
ro . See friction.—Instantaneous center of roll- 
i ee center, 

1. Moving on wheels, or 
as if on wheels. 


He next essays to walk, but, downward pressed, 
On four feet imitates his brother beast: 
BY slow degrees he gathers from the ground 
is legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 340. 


2. Making a continuous noise resembling the 
roll of a drum: as, a rolling fire of musketry.— 
3. Wavy; undulating; rising and falling in 
gentle slopes. 


The country was what was termed rolling, from some 
fancied resemblance to the surface of the ocean when it 
is just undulating with a long ‘“‘ground-swell.” 

Cooper, Oak Openings, i. 


4. Turned over or down with the effect of a 
roll, or that may be so turned down. 


Solemn old ας records how he and his cousin 
“bought each a pair of black silk rolling stockings in West- 
minster Hall.” 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
(I. 153. 


A black and red velvet tartan [waistcoat] with white 
stripes and a rolling collar. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lix. 


Rolling bridge, a drawbridge or a ferry bridge which 

rolls upon wheels; or a swing bridge supported upon 

balls moving in a circular path.— Rolling-cam press. 
See press1.— Rolling circle of a paddle-wheel, the circle 
described by a point in the paddle-wheel which moves 
with the speed with which the vessel passes through the 
water. If the vessel were traveling upon land upon 
wheels of the size of this circle and with the same speed of 
engine, her velocity would remain unaffected.— Rolling 
colter. See colter.— Ro curve, a roulette.— Roll- 
ing Bre See ᾖγε, 18.--- Ro friction. See friction. 
— Ro globe, a large ball on which acrobats stand 
and ascend inclined planes.—Rolling hitch, a hitch made 
with the end of one rope round another rope under ten- 
sion, or round a spar, in such a way that when drawn on in 
the direction of the length of the rope or spar the hitch 
will jam.— Rolling ναι a pendulum carrying ϱΥ- 
lindrical bearings which roll upon a plane or other surface. 
A special case of arolling pendulum isa cylinder loaded at 
one side; another and extreme case is a pendulum turning 
on knife-edges.— Rolling-pressure press. See press1.— 
Rolling purchase, an arrangement of pulleys with one 
or more movable blocks: a phrase having application es- 
pecially to the mechanical appliance used for bending the 
great arbalist of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was an apparatus which could be applied to the stock 
when required, and then detached and carried in the belt. 
See cut under moulinet,— Ro reef, a method of short- 
ening sail by rolling the canvas about a roller underneath 
the yard, thereby doing away with the use of reef-points. 
—Rolling resistance, that resistance to the rolling of a 
body over a surface which is caused by cohesion.—Roll- 
ing topsail, rolling topgallantsail, sails reduced in 

"area by being rolled up on a roller underneath the yard. 

rolling-barrel (ro’ling-bar’el), n. In gunpow- 
der-manuf. See barrel. 

rolling-chocl= (r6’ling-chok), n. Naut., a piece 
of. wood fastened to the middle of an upper 
yard, with a piece cut out of its center so that 
it may half encircle the mast, to which it is 
secured by an iron or rope parrel inclosing the 
other half of the mast. Its purpose is to steady 
the yard. 

rolling-cleat (r6’ling-klét),n. Same as rolling- 
chock. 

rolling-dam (r6‘ling-dam), η. The rough dam 
used in rolling for trout. See rolling, 3. 

rolling-framo (r6’ling-fram),n. In dyeing,anar- 
rangement ofrollers for drawing cloth through 
the dye-beck. Also called galloper. LE. H. 
Knight. 

rolling-machine (r6’ling-ma-shén”), n. Any 
machine which performs its funetions essen- 


tially by means of rollers. Specifically — (a) A ma- 
chine for making brass fender-moldings and brasswork for 
grates. (b) Amachine for smoothing out a cotton-bat and 
working it into fiber like flax ready for carding. (ο) A roll- 


xing-mill. 


rolling-mill (r6’ling-mil), n. 1. A metal-work- 
ing establishment using, in connection with 
heating-furnaces, systems of steel rollers for 


Sgt metal into sheets, bars, rods, or wires. 
Such rolling-mills sometimes bear special names, as a rail- 
mill, wire-rolling mill, etc. The essential feature of a 
rolling-mill is a set or train of steel rollers placed either 
in pairs one over the other, as in a two-high train, or in 
a group of three, as in a three-high train. ‘The heated 
metal direct from the furnaces is presented to these rollers 
and is drawn through between the trains. It is at once 
caught on the other side and repassed between the rollers, 
each passage between them being called a pass. In a two- 
high train the rollers are stopped and reversed at each 
pass. In athree-high train the rollers turn constantly in 
one direction, the return pass being between _a different 
pair of rollers from the pair first passed through, the mid- 
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dle roller, however, always being one of either pair. The 
distance between the rollers is regulated by screws at the 
ends. The section given to the metal in passing through 
the rollers is determined by the shape of the rollers, 
whether flat or grooved, it being possible to produce in 
this way bars having a great variety of sections, adapted 
for independent or structural uses. The rolling-mill serves 
also to some extent to clear the metal passed through it 
from impurities. Small rolling-mills with tapering rollers 
are used to roll short flat metal bars into rings, the pas- 
sage between the rollers expanding the outside more than 
the inside edge, and thus causing the strip to assume a 
curved form. See cut under roll, 2 (a). 


2. One of the trains of rolls with its frame- 
work and driving-mechanism used in rolling 
metal bars, plates, or sheets in a rolling-mill. 
They are also called rolls, and two-high and three-high rolls 


ο μις, to the number of superimposed rolls in the ma- 
chine. 


3. A rolling-machine for making sheet-glass 
by rolling the hot metal—4. A form of lea- 
ther-rolling machine. — 

rolling-pin (r6’ling-pin), n. A cylindrical piece 
of wood, marble, or copper, having a projecting 
handle at each end, with which dough, paste, 
confectioners’ sugar, etc., are molded and re- 

yauced to a proper thickness. 
rolling-plant (r6’ling-plant), n. 

x ing-stock. 

rolling-press (r0’ling-pres), ». 1. A copper- 
plate-printers’ press in which impression is 
made by passing the plate under a rolling cyl- 
inder.—2, A calendering-machine, which con- 
sists of two or more closely geared cylinders of 
smooth surface, used for smoothing and pol- 
ishing the surface of paper.—3. A machine 
with two or more steam-heated iron rollers, 
which removes indentations from printed 
sheets. 

rolling-rope (ro’ling-rop), n. 
tackle. 

rolling-stock (r6’ling-stok), n. 
the cars, locomotive engines, etc. 
rolling-plant. 

rolling-tackle (r6’ling-tak’1),”. A tackle used 
to steady a yard when the ship rolls heavily. 


It is hooked to the weather-quarter of the yard and to 
a strap around the mast, and hauled taut. Also called 


rolling-rope. 

Rollinia (ro-lin’i-i), ». [NL. (A. St. Hilaire, 
1825), named after Charles Rollin (1661-1741), 
a French historian, who aided the botanist 
Tournefort in his work the ‘‘ Institutiones.”] 
A genus of trees and shrubs of the family Ano- 
nacee, the custard-apple family, and of the tribe 


Aylopiex. Itis characterized by its globose corolla with 
six lobes in two series, the three outer concave at the base 
and produced into a thick, laterally flattened dorsal wing, 
the three inner small, sometimes minute or obsolete. Itis 
readily distinguished from the next related genus, Anona, 
the custard-apple, by its appendaged petals. There are 
about 20 species, all natives of warmer parts of America. 
They bear either thin or rigid leaves, and flowers in small 
clusters which are either terminal or opposite the leaves. 
The fruit is composed of many sessile berries borne on 
a broad convex receptacle, either separate or more often 
united into one roundish and many-celled fruit. R. mul- 


Same as roll- 


Same as rolling- 


In railways, 
Also called 


oa and R. longifolia furnish a light tough wood, akind 
¢ lancdwoed, R. Siebert is called sugar-apple in the West 
ndies. 


roll-joint (rél’joint), n. 1. A method of join- 
ing metal sheets by rolling one edge over the 
other and pressing the joining flat.—2. A joint 
made by this method. 

roll-lathe (rol’lavuH), n. In mach., a lathe for 
turning off massive rolls for rolling-mills, ο8]- 
endering-machines, etc. The centers are relieved 
from strain in such lathes by rests which support the 
journals of the rolls during the process. 

roll-molding (rol’m6l’ding), 4. 

rollock (rol’ok), n. Same as rowlock. 

roll-top (rol’top), a. Having a rolling top.— 
Roll-top desk. Same as cylinder-desk. 

roll-train (rol’tran), ». A rolling-mill train. 
See rolling-mill and train. 

Rollulide (ro-li’li-dé), ». pl. [NL., ς Rollulus 
+ -idz.| The Rolluline raised to ek rank. 

Rolluline (rol-i-li’né),. pl. [NL., < Rollulus 
+ -ἴπε.] A subfamily of Perdicidz or Tetraoni- 
dz, represented by the genus Rollulus. Bona- 
parte, 1850. Also called Cryptonychine. 

rolluline (rol’i-lin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Rolluline. 

Rollulus (rol’ai-lus), ». [NL. (Bonnaterre, 
1790), < roulroul, native name.} <A genus of 
gallinaceous birds ας of the subfamily Rol- 
luline, having the hind claw rudimentary; the 
roulrouls or wood-quail. The species inhabit Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, and Tenasserim. The red- 
crested wood-quail is R. cristatus or roulroul, of a rich green 
color, with a long red crest; it lives in the woods in small 
flocks from the sea-level to a height of 4,000feet. The fe- 
male is lighter-colored, and lacks the red crest. Another 
roulroul is R. niger, sometimes generically separated as 


Melanoperdix (Jerdon, 1864). The genus is also called Cryp- 
tonyx and Iaponyx. See cut on following page. 


See roll. 
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Roulroul (Rollwlus cristatus). 


* a} 

roll-up (rol’/up), . 1. Same as roly-poly, 2. 

I know what the pudden’s to be — apricot roll-up—O 
my buttons! George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 6. 
2. A clogging of machinery in cotton-carding 
or the like. F. Wilson, Cotton Carder’s Com- 
xpanion, p. 90. 

Tollway (rol’wa), n. 1. A natural incline (as 
the bank of a stream), or an inclined structure, 
down which heavy bodies, especially logs, are 
propelled by their own weight; a shoot. 

This appliance for swinging logs from stump to rollway, 
car, or boat is to be the chief means for placing this 
North Carolina cypress where it will do the most good. 

Sci. Amer., Ν. 8., LVIII..152. 
2. In lumbering, a mass of Tors piled up for 
rolling down to or into: a stream, or placed 
upon the ice to await spring freshets. 

The logs are drawn to the nearest river, where they are 
mt in great roll- Ways, either on the ice or on a high 


ank, there to remain until the spring floods launch them, 
Scribner’s Mag., IV. 655. 


roloway (rol’6-wa),. [Origin obscure.] The 


Diana monkey, Cercopithecus diana. See cut 
under Diana. 
roly-poly (r6’li-po’li), n. and a. [Also spell- 


ed rowly-powly, rolley-polley, rolly-poly, etc.; a 
riming variation on roll, υ.] I, n. 1. The act 
of rolling over and over in play: as, to play at 
roly-poly. 1. 1). D.—2. A name of various 
games of chance; specifically, an old game, 
somewhat resembling bowls, played with pins 
and a ball on a floor or smooth plot of ground. 
—3. A sheet of paste spread with jam and 
rolled up, to form a pudding. 
As for the roly-poly, it was too good. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, i. 

4]. A good-for-nothing fellow ;.a rascal. 


T'll have thee in league first with ey two rollypoolies. 
Dekker, Satiromastix. 


5. A short, stout person. [Colloq.] 


ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to a roly-poly; shaped 
like a roly-poly; round; pudgy. 

You said I make the best roly-poly puddings in the 
world. Thackeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, xii. 


It [plum-duff] is sometimes made in the rounded form 
of the plum-pudding ; but more frequently in the roly- 
poly style. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I, 207. 

Cottages, in the doors of which a few rolypoly, open- 
eyed children stood, Mrs. Craik, Agatha’s Husband, xii. 

Rom (rom), x. [Gipsy rom, a man, husband; 
prob. < Hind. dom, also domra (with initial cere- 
bral d; which confuses with 7), a man of a low 
caste who, i in eastern India, make ropes, mats, 
baskets, fans, etc., and are also employed in re- 
moving dead bodies and carcasses, and are gen- 
erally thieves, but who, in western India, are 
musicians or singers; < Skt. domba (with cere- 
bral d), a man of a low caste who make their 
living by singing and dancing. Cf. Romany, 
rum2,|. A (male) Gipsy; a, Romany. 

She [the Gipsy queen] had known the chiefs of her 
people in the days . ... when the Rom was a leader in the 
prize-ring, or noted as a highwayman. 

σ G. Leland, The Century, XXV. 909. 

Rom. Απ abbreviation (a) [eap. or l. ο.] of 
Roman; (b) of Romance (languages). 

Romean (ro-mé‘an), η. [ς Gr. 'Ῥωμαῖος, Ro- 
man; after Constantinople became the capi- 
tal of the empire also applied to the Greeks. ] 
An inhabitant of one of the countries included 
in the eastern Roman (Byzantine) empire; a 
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subject of the Greek emperor. obertson, Hist. 
Christ. Church, viii. 95. 

romaget, v. and n. An obsolete’ form of roo- 
mage, rummage. 

Romaic (ro-ma’ik),a,andn. [=]. romaique= 
Sp. Pg. It. romaico, < ML. Romaicus, ς Gr. ‘Po- 
µαϊκός, belonging to Rome, Roman, Latin (later 
applied to the Greeks when the Roman capital 
was transferred to Constantinople) (NGr. 'Po- 
µαϊκός, Roman, Latin, Ῥωμαίϊκος, Romaic, mod- 
ern Greek), < Gr. 'Ῥώμῃ, L. Roma, Rome: see Ro- 
man.] I, a. Relating to the vernacular lan- 
guage of modern Greece, or to those who use it. 

IL n. The vernacular language of modern 
Greece, the popular modern form of ancient 
Greek, written’ in the ancient character. The 


literary language of modern Greece is Romaic more or 
less conformed to classical Greek; it is styled Hellenic. 


romaika (ro-ma’i-ki), n. (NGr. ῥωμαϊκή, fem. 
of Ῥωμαϊκός; Roman: see Romaic.] A modern 
Greek dance, characterized by serpentine fig- 
ures and a throwing of handkerchiefs among 
the dancers, 

romal! (rd-mal’),.. See rwmal. 

romal?2 (ro-miil’ ),a. [Prop. *ramal, < Sp. ramal, 
a halter, rope’s end, pendant, branch, «1Ι,. ra- 
male, a branch, ¢<.ramus, branch: see ramus, 
rammel. | A braided thong of leather, rawhide, 
or horsehair, with a divided end, looped to the 
bridle or the ends of the reins, ‘and used as a 
whip. [Western U. Β.] 

He rode ahead, on his blue-roan Indian pony, twirling 
his romal, a long leather strap attached to the bridle, 
the end divided like a double whip-lash. 

Mary Hallock Foote, St. Nicholas, XIV. 33. 

Romalea (r6-ma‘lé-i),n. [NL. (Serville, 1831), 
oie Rhomalea, < Gr. ῥωμαλέος, strong of body, 
< poun, bodily strength.] A notable genus of 





Lubber-grasshopper (Romalea mtcroptera). 


large-bodied short-winged . locusts, or short- 
horned grasshoppers. R. microptera is the lubber- 
grasshopper of the southern United States, sharing the 
English name with a similar but quite distinct species, 
Brachystola magna of the western States. 

Roman (r6’man), @. and. [Early mod. E. also 
Romayne; < ΜΒ. Romayne, ¢ OF. romain, F. 
romain = Sp. Pg. It. romano, < L. ae 
Roman, < Roma, Temp, Cf. Romish.] I, a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to ancient or modern Rome, 
or the people, institutions, or characteristics of 
Rome. 


To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy- re drachmas. 
.» J. C,, iii. 2, 246. 


Judea now, and all the παωνή Land, 
Reduced a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius. Milton, P. R., iii. 158. 


Hence—2. Having some attribute deemed es- 
pecially characteristic of the ancient Romans; 
noble; distinguished; brave; hardy; patriotic; 
stern. 
What’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let ’s do it after the ‘high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to.take us. 
Shak., A, and ο, iv. 15. 87. 


There is something fine, something Roman in the best 
sense, in the calm way in which the British Government of 
India looks upon itself as virtually eternal. 

Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLII, 7. 


8. Pertaining to Rome ebtlesinwtiealty of or 
pertaining to the Church of Rome; papal. 


The chief grounds upon which we separate from the 
Roman communion, Burnet. 


4. [1.ο. orcap.] Noting a form of letter or type 
of which the text of this book is an example. 
It is the form preferred for books and newspapers by the 
Latin races and by English-speaking peoples. Three se- 
ries are used conjointly in printing: (1) capitals, which are 
copies of Old Latin lapidary letters; (2) small capitals, a 

medieval Italian fashion, first made in ype by Aldus Ma- 
nutius in 1501; and (3) minuscule or lower-case letters, 
first made in type by Sweinheim and Pannartz at Subiaco 
in 1465, and afterward, of better form, by Jenson at Venice 
in 1471.— Holy Roman Empire. See empire.—Roman 
alum, See alum.—Roman architecture, the architec- 
ture of the ancient Romans, characterized by admirable 
development and ap lication of the round arch and vault, 
and of stone and particularly brick masonry of all varieties, 
especially in small materials and with proper use of excel- 
lent cements and mortar, and by adoption of the Greek 
orders in general as mere exterior ornaments in lavishness 
of redundant and artificial decoration, and without under- 
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standing of their delicately studied proportions and logi- 
cal arrangement. ‘The true Roman architecture, con- 
sidered apart from its Hellenistic decoration; was not ar- 
tistic, though the boldness and great span of its arches 
and vaults very frequently produce a grand and majestic 
effect ; it was, however, a thoroughly practical architec- 
ture, flexible to all requirements, and admitting of the 
quick and solid construction, by great numbers of soldiers 
or other unskilled workmen, of even the greatest struc- 
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Roman Architecture.— Section of the Pantheon, illustrating the use 
of vaulting, arches, and columns. 


tures, as_aqueducts, . bridges, amphitheaters,. basilicas, 

thermee, and fortresses, under the direction of asmall num- 
ber of trained engineers. From the Roman arched and 
vaulted construction medieval architecture was developed, 
and back to it can. be traced most that is best in modern 
masonry. ‘The interior decoration of Roman architec- 
ture under the empire was evolved from Greek models, 
without the Greek moderation and refinement; mosaic 
and molded stucco were profusely used, and wall- ‘painting 
on a surface of mortar was universal. .The artisans of 
this decoration were in large measure of Greek birth. 
See cuts under amphitheater, Colosseum, octastyle, Pan- 
theon.—Roman art, the art of ancient Rome. Under 
the republic there was practically no Roman art, Dur- 
ing the last two centuries of the republic the spoils of 
Greece, the masterpieces of the Greek sculptor and paint- 
er, accumulated in Rome. Greek art became fashionable, 
and Greek artists began to flock to Rome. The Greek 
taste became modified to accord with the love of the Ro- 
mans for lavish richness and display. Under the, em- 
pire there was developed from this Greek source a sculp- 
ture of truly Roman style, characteristic especially in its 
portrait-statues, in which the person represented is often 





Roman Art.— Bust of the Empress Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius. ~ 


idealized as a god, and which are often highly naturalistic 
and skilful in treatment, and many of them excellent art 
as portraiture. Another chief development of Roman 
sculpture is the historical relief, illustrating all phases of 
Roman imperial lifeand triumphs. Though these reliefs 
are seldom artistic, the episodes which they. present are 
precise in detail, and strikingly true to life. Roman paint- 
ang in its origin, and with Fabius Pictor and Pacuvius, was 
Etruscan ; in its development under the empire, when it 
was profuse in quantity, covering in general the interior 
walls of all buildings of any pretension, it was Greek, 
of the degenerated but. clever and light style of Alexan- 
dria. At its best, as seen in many of the wall-paintings of 
Pompeii and of Rome, it is highly decorative; and it is 
especially valuable as preserving the chief material that 
survives for the study of the great Greek painters of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. ο. See Pasitelean.— Roman 
balance. See steelyard.—Roman camomile, a culti- 
vated form of the common camomile.— Roman candle, a 
kind of firework, consisting of a tube, which discharges a 
succession of white or.colored stars or balls.— Roman 
Catholic, of or pertaining to the Church of Rome; hence, 
as a noun, a member of the Roman Catholic Church. Ab- 
breviated R. C._—Roman Catholic Church, the popular 
designation of the church of which the Pope or Bishop 
of Rome is the head, and which holds him, as.the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter and heir of his spiritual authority, 
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privileges, and gifts, as the supreme ruler, pastor, and 
teacher of the whole Catholic Church. Ecclesiastically, 
it is a hierarchy consisting of priests, bishops, and arch- 
bishops, presided over by the Pope, who is the supreme 
head of the church, and who is elected for life by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals from their own number, Every priest 
receives his consecration from a bishop or archbishop, and 
every bishop and archbishop holds his appointment from 
the Pope, by whose permission he must be consecrated. 
Celibacy is strictly enforced on the clergy. The doctrines of 
the church are contained in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and in a briefer form in the creed of Pius IV. (1564). 
This creed contains twelve articles, including an accep- 
tance of the traditions and constitutions of the church and 
of the Scriptures as interpreted by the church ; seven sac- 
raments, necessary for the salvation of mankind, though 
not all for every individual — namely, baptism, confirma- 
tion, eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and mat- 
rimony ; the doctrines concerning original sin and justifi- 
cation defined by the decrees of the Council of Trent; 
the mass as a true propitiatory sacrifice; the real pres- 
ence and transubstantiation; purgatory ; the invocation 
of the saints; the veneration of images; indulgences; and 
the SEPA of the Pope. The last article, as since de- 
fined by the Vatican Council, involves the infallibility 
ofthe Pope. The worship of the Roman Catholic Church 
is an elaborate ritual, the central feature of it being the 
sacrifice of the mass, in which the real body and blood 
of Christ are believed to be corporeally present, each 
repetition of the mass being regarded as a real sacrifice 
for sin and as exercising a real eflicacy in securing the 
salvation of those who in faith assist at and partake of it. 
These doctrines and usages are, with some differences, 
largely also those of the Greek and some other churches. 
The most distinctive doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church are the papal supremacy and infallibility, the im- 
maculate conception, and the purgatorial fire. Commu- 
nion is given in one kind only.— Roman Catholicism, 
the principles, doctrines, rules, etc., of the Roman Catholic 
Church collectively.— Roman Catholic Relief Acts, a 
series of English statutes of 1829, 1833, 1834, 1843, 1844, and 
1846,removing the political disabilities of Roman Catholics. 
—Romancement, Seecement.—Roman collar (eccles.), 
a straight collar of lawn or linen, bound and stitched. 
It is worn by priests and clerics over a black collar, by 
bishops and prelates over a purple, and by cardinals over 
ascarlet one. It is modern and secular in its origin.— 
Roman empire, the ancient empire of Rome, the begin- 
ning of which is generally placed at 31 B. 6, Its division 
into Eastern and Western empires began in the fourth 
century. See Hastern Empire, Holy Roman Empire, and 
Western Empire, under empire.—Roman fever. See 
fevers woman hyacinth, See Hyacinthus.—Roman 
indiction. See indiction, 3.—Roman laurel, the true 
laurel, Laurus nobvilis.— Roman law, the civil law; the 
system of jurisprudence finally elaborated in the ancient 
Roman empire. The principles of the Roman law have 
exerted an extraordinary influence over most systems 
of jurisprudence in continental Europe, and are incor- 
porated in a remarkable degree with the law of Scotland. 
See civil law, under civil_—Roman lock, mosaic, net- 
tle, nose, ocher. See the nouns.—Roman order, in 
arch., same as composite order. See composite, 3.—Roman 
pearl. See pearl.—Roman pitch. See pitch of a roof, 
under pitch1.—Roman pottery. See pottery.— Roman 
pronunciation. See pronunciation.—Roman punch, 
a water-ice, flavored usually with lemon, and mixed with 
rum or other spirit.—Roman red ware. Same as Sa- 
mian ware (which see, under Samian).— Roman school, 
in art, the style of painting which prevailed at Rome in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century,.and was devel- 
oped from the art of Raphael (1483-1520), who in his 
later manner was the founder of the school. It was in 
no way a native school, being based on the art of Flor- 
ence, and counting foreigners, for the most part, among 
its painters. Among the most prominent names of this 
school are Giulio Romano, Caravaggio, and the later 
Sassoferrato and Maratta,.—Roman string, a peculiarly 
fine variety of catgut string for violins and similar in- 
struments, made in Italy.— Roman surface, a surface 
invented by the geometer Steiner in Rome. See Steiner's 
surface, under surface.—Roman vitriol, white, etc. 
See the nouns,—Roman wormwood, one of the rag- 
weeds, Ambrosia artemisizxfolia. See Βλ, 1. 
Roman, Latin. Roman naturally applies to that which is 
especially associated or connected with the city, Rome; 
Latin to that which similarly belongs to the district, 
Latium. Hence, we speak of Roman power, fortitude, 
administration; the Roman church; the Latin language. 
Nearly all the use of Latin has grown out of its applica- 
tion to the language: as, Latin grammar; a Latin idiom; 
the Latin Church, The words are not interchangeable. 
II. ». 1. Anative oraninhabitant of Rome, 
the capital of Italy, and chief city of the ancient 


Roman empire. 


Thei assemble and somowne on alle partees, and now be 
meved the romaynes with an huge peple, and theire lorde 
and gouernoure is Pounce, Antony, tweyne of the counseil- 
lours of Rome. Merlin (Ἠ. B. T. §.), ii. 303. 


The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Shak., J.C. v. 8. 99. 


2. A person enjoying the freedom or citizen- 
ship of ancient Rome. [An old use. ] 


Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell 
me, art thou a Roman? He said, Yea. And the chief cap- 
tain answered, With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
And Paul said, But I was free born. Acts xxii. 28. 


3. A member or an adherent of the Church 
of Rome; a Romanist. [Now mostly collog.] 
—4, ΓΙ. ο] A roman letter or type, in distine- 


tion from an italic.—Epistle to the Romans, an 
cpa written by the apostle Paul to a Christian commu- 
nity at Rome consisting partly of Jews and partly of Gen- 
tile converts, It was composed before the apostle had 
visited Rome, and is generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten from Corinth about A. D. 58. Its main subject is the 
doctrine of justification by faith, with special reference to 
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the relative position of the Jews and Gentiles to the law of 
God (nat and revealed), the rejection of the Jews, and 


the admission of the Gentiles. Abbreviated Rom. 
romance (ro-mans’), x. and a. ΓΙ. π. Harly mod. 
KE. also romaunce; < ME. romance, romaunce, 
romans (also romant, romaunt, q. v.), = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. roman, ¢< OF. romans, romanz, rou- 
mans, also roman, romant, rowmant, a story, 
history, romance, also the Romance language, 
= Pr. romans, a romance, the Romance or 
(vulgar) Roman language, = Sp. romance, a 
romance, tale, ballad, the common Spanish 
language, = Pg. romance, the vulgar tongue, 
= It. romanzo, a romance, fable, = Romansh 
romansch (ML, reflex Romancium, the Romance 
language; also. romagium, a romance); <¢ L. 
Romanicus, Roman (through the adverb, ML. 
Romanice, in Roman or Latin fashion; Ro- 
manice loqui, F. parler romans, speak in Ro- 
mance, or the vulgar Latin tongue), < Roma- 
nus, Roman: see Romanic, Roman. Cf. romant. 
ΤΙ. a. (and I., »., 7). In form after the noun, « 
ML. Romanicus, Romanic, Romance: see above. 
Cf. Romansh.] I, n. 1. Originally, a.tale in 
verse, written in one of the Romance dialects, 
as early French or με μες hence, any pop- 
ular epic belonging to the literature of modern 
Europe, or any fictitious story of heroic, mar- 
velous, or supernatural incidents derived from 
history or legend, and told in prose or verse 
and at considerable length: as, the romance of 
Charlemagne; the Arthurian romances. 
He honoured that hit hade, euer-more after, 


As hit is breued in the best boke of romaunce. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2521. 


Upon my bedde I sat upright, 
And bad oon reche me a book, 
A romaunce, and hit me took 
To rede and dryve the night away ; 
For me thoghte it better play 
Than playe either at chesse or tables, 
And in this boke were written fables 
That clerkes hadde, in olde tyme, 
And other poets, put in ryme. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 48. 


And yf any man demaunde hou certain, 
What me shall call thys romans souerain, 
Hit name the Romans as of Partenay, 
And so som it call certes at this day. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6417. 


Upon these three columns —chivalry, gallantry, and re- 
ligion — repose the fictions of the middle ages, especially 
those usually designated as romances. These, such as we 
now know them, and such as display the characteristics 
above mentioned, were originally metrical, and chiefly 
written by natives of the north of France. 

Hallam, Introd. to Lit.-of Europe, I. ii. § 59. 


History commenced among the modern nations of Eu- 

rope, as it had commenced among the Greeks, in romance. 

Macaulay, History. 

2. In Spain and other Ἠοπιαπῖο countries— 

either (α) a short epic narrative poem (historic 
ballad), or, later, (0) a short lyrie poem. 

The romance .. . isa composition in long verses of four- 
teen syllables ending with one rhyme, or assonance, which 
have been generally, but wrongly, divided into two short 
lines, the first of which, naturally, is rhymeless. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 354. 
3. A tale or novel dealing not so much with 
real or familiar life .as with extraordinary and 
often extravagant adventures, as Cervantes’s 
** Don Quixote,” with rapid and violent changes 
of scene and fortune, as Dumas’s ‘‘Count of 
Monte Cristo,” with mysterious and supernat- 
ural events, as R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” or with 
morbid idiosyncrasies of temperament, as God- 
win’s ‘‘Caleb Williams,” or picturing imaginary 
conditions of society influenced by imaginary 
characters, as Fouqué’s “‘ Undine.” special forms 
of the romance, suggested by the subject and the manner 
of treatment, are the historical, the pastoral, the philo- 


sophical, the psychological, the allegorical, etc. See novel, 
n., 4. | 
The narrative manner of Defoe has a naturalness about 
it beyond that of any other novel or romance writer, His 
fictions have all the air of true stories. 
Lamb, Estimate of Defoe. 


Others were much scandalized. It [*‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” ] was a vain story, a mere romance, about giants, and 
lions, and goblins, and warriors. Macaulay; John Bunyan. 


Sir Philip Sidney’s The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
which appeared in 1590, after the author’s death, is the 
most brilliant prose fiction in English of the century, and 
a genuine pastoral and heroic romance. 

Eneye. Brit., XX. 660. 


4, An invention; fiction; falsehood: used eu- 
phemistically. 
This knight was indeede a valiant, gentleman, but ποῦ 
little given to romance when he spake of himselfe. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 6, 1651. 
A Staple of Romance and Lies, | 


False Tears and real Perjuries. 
Prior, An English Padlock. 


romancical (ré-man’si-kal), a. 


romancist (r6-man‘sist), η. 


Romanée Conti. 





Romanée Conti 


5. A blending of the heroic, the marvelous, 
the mysterious, and the imaginative in actions, 
manners, ideas, language, or literature; ten- 
deney of mind to dwell upon cr give expres- 
sion to the heroic, the marvelous, the mysteri- 
ous, or the imaginative. 

The splendid phantoms of chivalrous romance, the tro- 
phied lists, the embroidered housings, the quaint devices, 
the haunted forests, the enchanted gardens, the achieve- 
ments of enamoured knights, and the smiles of rescued 
princesses. . Macaulay, Milton. 


The hardships of the journey and of the first encamp- 
ment are certainly related by their contemporary with 
some air of romance, yet they can hardly be exaggerated. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


The age of Romance has not ceased; it never ceases; it 
does not, if we think of it, so much as very sensibly de- 
cline. Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, i. 
6. In music: (a) Asetting of a romantie stor 
or tale; a ballad. (0) Any short, simple mel- 
ody of tender character, whether voeal or in- 
strumental; asong,orsongwithoutwords. Also 
romanza.—7. [cap.] A Romance language, or 
the Romance languages. See II. 

Did not the Norman Conquest . . . bring with it a set- 
tlement of strangers, of Romance-speaking strangers, 
enough to destroy all pretence on. the part of the English 
nation to pure Teutonic descent? 

E. A. Freeman, Amer, Lects., p. 155. 

=Syn. 3. Tale, etc. See novel. ! 
πα [cap.] Pertaining to or denoting the lan- 
guages which arose, in the south and west of 
Europe, out of the Roman or Latin language as 
spoken in the provinces at one time subject to 
Rome. The principal Romance languages are the Italian, 


French, Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Wallachian, and 
Rheeto-Romanic. Also Romanic. Abbreviated Rom. 


romance (rd-mans’), v.; pret. and pp. romanced, 

ppr. romancing. [= OF. romancier, roumancer 
Pr. romansar = Sp. Pg. romancear, trans- 
late into the vulgar tongue, = It. romanzeg- 
giare, write romances; from the noun: see ro- 
mance, π.] 1. intrans. 1. Toinventand relate 
fictitious stories; deal in extravagant, fanciful, 
or false recitals; lie. 

I hear others romancing about Things they never heard 
nor saw ; nay, and that they do with that Assurance that, 
when they are telling the most ridiculous and impossible 
Things in Nature, they persuade themselves they are 
speaking Truth all the While. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 53. 
2. To be romantic; behave romantically or 
with fanciful or extravagant enthusiasm; build 
castles in the air. 

That I am a ‘“‘romancing chit of a girl” is a mere con- 
jecture on your part; I never romanced to you. 

Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxiii. 

II. trans. To treat, present, or discuss in a 
romantic manner. [Recent, and a Gallicism.] 

At the end Mr. B. does not romance us. His last words, 
where he treats of our social and economic future, em- 


body the thoughts of every enlightened American. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 663. 


romancer (r6-man’sér),. [<F.romancier, aro- 


mancer, novelist, = Sp. romancero, one who 
sings or recites romances or ballads (cf. roman- 
cero = Pg. romanceiro, a collection of romantic 
ballads), = It. romanziere, a romancer, novelist; 
as romance +. -er2.]. 1, A writer of romance, 
In the civill warres [he was] colonel of horse. . . . Good 


sword-man; admirable extempore orator; great memorie; 
great historian and romanceer. Aubrey, Lives, Sir J. Long. 


Illustrious romancer [Cervantes] ! were the “fine fren- 
zies”” which possessed the brain of thy own Quixote a fit 
subject . . . to be exposed to the jeers of duennas? 

Lamb, Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty. 
2, One who romances; one who invents ficti- 
tious or extravagant stories. 

The allusion of the daw extends to all impostors, vain 
pretenders, and romancers. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
[< romance + 
-ic-al.| Relating to or dealing in romance, par- 
ticularly the romances of chivalry. [Rare.] 

The poets and romancical writers (as dear Margaret 
Newcastle would call them). Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 
[= Sp. Pg. roman- 
cista, one who writes in the vernacular tongue, 
Pg. also a romancer} as romance + -ist.] A 
writer of romance; a romancer. 

A story! what story? Pére Silas is no romancist. 

Charlotte Bronté, Villette, xxxv. 


Slow, determined, sure, artistic work... . made the suc- 
cessful careers of the earlier generation of American poets, 
romancists, and essayists. The Century, XL. 918. 


romancyt (r6-man’si), a. [< romance + -y1.] 


Romantic. [Rare.] 
An old house, situated in a romancy place. 
Life of A. Wood, p. 118. 
A wine of Burgundy, grown 
on the Céte d’Or, in a very small district in the 
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romantic 


* 
commune of Vosne. It is considered by many Romanic (r6-man’ik), a. [< τι. Romanicus, Ro- Romansh (ré-mansh’), a. and n. [Also Ro- 


the chief of all the red wines of Burgundy. 

Romanée St. Vivant. A wine of Burgundy 
of the highest class, grown on the Céte d’Or, a 
very small amount being produced. 

romanesca (ro-ma-nes’ka), ». [It., fem. of Ro- 
manesco, Romanesque: see Romanesque.) A 
dance: same as galliard, 2. 

Romanese (r6-man-és’ or -6z’), n. [ς Τι. Ro- 
manensis, Roman, ς Romanus, Roman: see Ro- 
man.| Same as Wallachian. 

Romaneskt (r6-ma-nesk’), a. and n. 
Romanesque. 

Romanesque (r6-ma-nesk’), a. and η. [For- 
merly also Romanesk; < F. romanesque, ς Sp. 
romanesco = Pg. romanisco = It. romanesco, 
Roman, Romanish, ς ML. Romaniscus, Roman 
< L. Romanus, Roman: see Roman and -esque. 
I, a. 1. Roman or Romance. Specifically, in art: 
(a) Belonging to or designating the early medieval style 


of art and ornament developed in western Europe from 
those of the later Roman empire. 


The name Romanesque, which has been given to this 
style, very nearly corresponds with the term Romance as 
applied to a group of languages. It signifies the deriva- 
tion of the main elements, both of plan and of construc- 

. tion, from the works of the later Roman Empire. But 
Romanesque architecture was not, as it has been called, 
**a corrupted imitation of the Roman architecture,” any 
more than the Provencal or the Italian language was a 
corrupted imitation of the Latin. It was a new thing, the 
slowly matured product of a long period and of many in- 
fluences. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 22. 
Hence —(b) Same as romantic, 5. 
2. Noting the dialect of Languedoc. See II.,2.— 
3. [1.ο.] Pertaining to romance; romantic. [A 
Gallicism.]—Romanesque architecture, a general 
and rather vague phrase including the styles of round- 


arched and -vaulted architecture which prevailed in the 
West from the fifth to the middle of the twelfth century. 
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Romanesque.— Great Doorway of the Abbey Church of Vézelay, τοῖ]ι 
century. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Dict, de Il’ Architecture.’’) 
The Romanesque can be separated into two distinct divi- 
sions: (a) that but little removed from debased Roman, 
prevalent from the fifth to the eleventh century; and (6 

the late, fully developed Romanesque of the eleventh an 

twelfth centuries, which comprises the advanced and dif- 
ferentiated Lombard, Rhenish, Saxon, Norman, and Bur- 
gundian styles.. The latter division, while retaining the 
semicircular arch and other characteristic features of Ro- 
man architecture, is in every sense an original style of great 
richness and dignity, always inferior, however, to the suc- 
ceeding Pointed style in the less perfect stability of its 
roundarch and vault, the greater heaviness and less organic 
quality of its structure (the Romanesque architect, like the 
old Roman, still trusting for stability rather to the massive- 
ness of his walls than, like his succcessor in the thirteenth 
century, to the scientific combination of a skeleton frame- 
work of masonry), the inferior flexibility of its design, and 
the archaic character of its figure-sculpture, of which 
much, however, is admirable in the best examples, particu- 
larly in France. See medieval architecture (under medi- 
ye and compare cuts under Norman, Rhenish, and mo- 


n. 

11. n. 1. The early medieval style of archi- 
tecture and ornament founded in the West 
upon those of the later Roman empire, and the 
varieties into which it is subdivided, known as 
Lombard, Norman, Rhenish, ete. See I. 

There existed a transitional style, properly called the 
Romanesque, which may be described as that modification 
of the classical Roman form which was introduced be- 
tween the reigns of Constantine and Justinian, and was 
avowedly an attempt to adapt classical forms to Christian 
purposes. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 396. 
2. The common dialect of Languedoe and 
some other districts in the south of France. 
[Rare.] 


romaneyt, ». See rumney. Redding, Wines, i. 


man, < Romanus, Roman: see Roman. Cf. Ro- 
mance, Romansh.| 1. Pertaining to the Ro- 
mance languages or dialects, or to the races or 
nations speaking any of the Romance tongues; 
Romance. 

They [the Provengaux] are interesting as showing the 
tendency of the Romanic races to a scientific treatment 
of what, if it be not spontaneous, becomes a fashion and 
erelong an impertinence. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 241. 
2. Being in or derived from the Roman alpha- 
bet. 

Romaniform (r6-man‘i-férm),a. [<L: Romanus, 
Roman, + forma, form.] Formed onthe model 
of the Romance languages, as a phrase or term. 
Compare Latiniform. [Rare.] 

The relative positions of the substantive and adjective 
are too inconstant in Latin to admit of generalization ; 
but in the derivative Romance languages . . . the adjec- 
tive almost invariably follows, while in the Germanic 
tongues it as commonly precedes; hence, strictly speaking, 
the two combinations should be called Romaniform and 


Germaniform, respectively. 
Buck’s Handbook ef Med. Sciences, VIII. 518, note. 


Romanisation, Romanise, etc. See Romaniza- 
tion, ete. | 
Romanish (r6’man-ish), a. [ς ME. romanishe, 
romanisce; < Roman + -ish1.] 11. Roman. Or- 
mulum, 1. 8327.—2. Pertaining to the customs, 
ceremonies, doctrines, or polity peculiar to the 
Roman Catholic Church: used invidiously. 
Romanism (r6’man-izm), n. [= F. romanisme 
= Pg. romanismo ; as Roman + -ism.] The pol- 
ity, doctrine, ceremonies, and customs peculiar 
to the Church of Rome. 
Romanism is medizval Christianity in conflict with 
modern progress, Schajf, Christ and Christianity, p. 127. 
Romanist (rd’man-ist), n. anda. [ς F. roman- 
iste = Sp. Romanista; as Roman + -ist.] I, n. 
A Roman Catholic; an adherent of the Church 
of Rome: used chiefly by opponents of that 
church. 
To these Oratories the people repair with their Vows 
and Prayers, in their several distresses, much after the 


same manner as the Romanists do to the shrines of their 
Saints. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 10. 


Those slight velitations he had with Bellarmin and the 
Romanists.. Harrington, Oceana (ed. 1771), p. 28. (Jodrell.) 

ΤΙ. a. Belonging or relating to Romanism; 
Roman Catholic: as, the Romanist and the Prot- 
estant systems. 

Romanization (r6’man-i-za’shon), n. [ς Ro- 
manize + -ation.] A making Koman; the act 
or system of causing to conform to Roman stan- 
dards and institutions. Also spelled Romanisa- 
tion. 

He [Cesar] completed the Romanization of Italy by his 
enfranchisement of the Transpadane Gauls. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 768. 

Romanize (r6’man-iz),v.; pret. and pp. Roman- 
ized, ppr. Romanizing. [< F. romaniser = Sp. 
Romanizar; as Roman + -ize; ef. ML. romani- 
zare, write in Romance, or make romances: see 
romance, v.| I, trans. 1. To make Roman; spe- 
cifically, to Latinize; fill with Latin words or 
modes of speech. 

They [the Gallo-Romans of the South] had been thor- 
oughly romanized in language and culture. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 240. 
2. To convert or proselytize to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; imbue with Roman Catholic ideas, 
doctrines, or observances.—8. [l. c.] To rep- 
resent in writing or printing by roman letters 
or types. 
A society for Romanizing the [Japanese] language. 
Missionary Herald, July, 1886, p. 262. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To use Latin words or idioms. 
So apishly Romanizing that the word of command still 
was set down in Latine. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 12. 
2. To conform to or tend toward Roman Catho- 
lic polity, doctrine, ceremonies, or observances. 
Also spelled Romanise. 

Romanizer (r6’man-i-zér), n. One who Roman- 
izes, especially in religion. Also spelled Roman- 
iser. 

Romano-Byzantine (r6d’man-6-biz’an-tin), a. 
In art: (at) Noting the style usually known as 
Romanesque. (b) Noting an early medieval 
architectural style of much of. northeastern 
Italy, in which Byzantine elements are modified 
by the influence of distinctively Romanesque or 
Western elements. It was due to the influence 
of the Byzantine Church of San Vitale at Ra- 
venna, completed about A. D. 550. 

As it [the Byzantine style] was gradually blended with 
the classical Roman, with which it was then first brought 
face to face, a third great style was formed, known as the 


Romanesque, Romano-Byzantine, Lombard, or Comacine. 
C. ο. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. x. 





romant (ro-mint’), η. 


romantt (r6-mint’), v. t. and?. 


romantic (r6-man’tik), a. and n. 


mansch, Rumansch, Roumansch, Rumonsch (G. 
Romansch); < Romansh romansch, rumansch, 
rumonsch, romonsch, the Romansh language, 
lit. Romance: see Romance.] Same as Rheto- 
Romanic. 

[< ME romant, romaunt, 
< OF. romant, roumant, a var., with exerescent 
t, of roman, romans, a romance: see romance. | 
Same as romance. Florio; Cotgrave. [Obsolete, 
but used archaically, in the Middle English form 
romaunt, as in the title of the ‘‘Romaunt of the 
Rose.” ] 


Or else some romant unto us areed, 
By former shepherds taught thee in thy youth, 
Of noble lords’ and ladies’ gentle deed. 
Drayton, Pastorals, Ecl. vi. 
O, hearken, loving hearts and bold, 
Unto my wild romaunt. 
Mrs. Browning, Romaunt of Margret. 


[Also romaunt ; 
< romant, romaunt,n.] To romance; exagger- 
ate. Halliwell. 


[Formerly 
romantick ; = Sp. romdntico = Pg. It. romantico 
(= D. romantiek = G. romantik = Dan. Sw. ro- 
mantik, n.; D.G. romantisch = Dan. Sw. roman- 
tisk, a.), < F. romantique, pertaining to romanee, 
< OF. romant, a romance: see romance and ro- 
mant,] I, a. 1. Pertaining to or resembling 
romance, or an ideal state of things; partaking 
of the heroic, the marvelous, the supernatural, 
or the imaginative; chimerical; fanciful; ex- 
travagantly enthusiastic: as, romantic notions; 
romantic expectations ; romantic devotion. 


So fair a place was never seen 
Of all that ever charm’d romantic eye. 
Keats, Imitation of Spenser. 


A romantic scheme is one which is wild, impracticable, 
and yet contains something which captivates the Pigs - 

ately. 

The poets of Greece and Rome. . . do not seem to have 

visited their great battle-fields, nor to have hung on the 

scenery that surrounded them with that romantic interest 

which modern poets do. 
Shairp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 110. 


2. Pertaining to romances or the popular litera- 
ture of the middle ages; hence, improbable ; 
fabulous; fictitious. 


Their feigned and romantic heroes. . 
Dr. J. Scott, Works, IT. 124. 


I speak especially of that imagination which is most 
free, such as we use in romantick inventions. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 11. 


8. Wildly or impressively picturesque; char- 
acterized by poetic or inspiring scenery; sug- 
gesting thoughts of romance: as, a romantic 
prospect; a romantic glen. 


Such dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, ... 
Mine own romantic town | 
Scott, Marmion, iv. 30. 


4. In music, noting a style, work, or musician 
characterized by less attention to the formal 
and objective methods of composition than to 
the expression of subjective feeling; senti- 
mental; imaginative; passionate: opposed to 


classical. Romantic in music, as elsewhere, is a relative 
word ; it denotes especially the style, tendency, or school 
represented by Von Weber, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, 
and others, and by certain works or characteristics of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert. 


5. In arch. and art, fanciful; fantastic; not 
formal or classical; characterized by pathos. 
See pathos, 2. 


There was nothing of classic idealism in his [the medi- 
eval church-builder’s] work; it was modern and romantic 
in the sense that in it the matter predominated over the 
form. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 29. 


Romantic school, a name assumed by a number of 
young poets and critics in Germany —the Schlegels, Νο- 
valis, Tieck, and others—to designate a combination of 
writers whose efforts were directed to the overthrow of 
the artificial rhetoric and unimaginative pedantry of the 
French school of poetry.. The name is also given to a 
similar school which arose in France between twenty and 
thirty years later, and engaged in a long struggle for su- 
premacy with the older classic school; Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine were among the leaders. From literature the 
name passed into music as the designation of a class of 
musicians having many of the characteristics of the ro 
mantic school of authors. See def. 4.=Syn. 1. Roman- 
tic, Sentimental. Sentimental is used in reference to the 
feelings, romantic in reference to the imagination, Sen- 
timental is used in a sense unfavorable, but in all degrees : 
as, an amiably sentimental person; the sentimental pity 
that would surround imprisoned criminals with luxuries. 
‘The sentimental person is one of wrong or excessive sen- 
sibility, or who imports mere sentiment into matters wor- 
thy of more vigorous thought.” (C, J. Smith, Syn. Disc., 
p. 680.) Romantic, when applied to character, is generally 
unfavorable, but in all degrees, implying that the use of 
the imagination is extravagant. A romantic person in- 
dulges his imagination in the creation and contemplation 
of scenes of ideal enterprise, adventure, and enjoyment. 


romantic 


A romantic tendency is often a part of the exuberance of 


youthful vitality, and may be disciplined into imaginative 
strength; sentimentality is a sort of mental sickliness or 
degeneration, and is not easily recovered from. 

I, η. An adherent of the romantic school. 
See romantic school, under I. 

_ Indeed, Chateaubriand had been a romantic before the 
time, and André Chénier had already written verse too 
warm and free for the classic mould. 

New Princeton Rev., ITI. 2. 


He [Balzac] includes in himself a mystic, a ‘‘ realist,” a 
classic,‘a romantic, and a humourist after the medieval 
fashion of Rabelais. Τα Academy, March 1, 1890, p. 144. 

romantical (r6-man’ti-kal), a. [< romantic + 
-al,| Same as romantic. [Rare. ] 

- But whosoever had the least sagacity in him could not 
but perceive that this theology of Epicurus was but ro- 
mantical. Cudworth, Intellectual System, i. 2. 

romantically (r6-man’ti-kal-i), adv. In a ro- 
mantic manner; fancifully; extravagantly. 

romanticism (ro-man’ti-sizm), n. [< romantic 
+-ism.j 1. The state or quality of being ro- 
mantic; specifically, in lit., the use of roman- 
tic forms shown in the reaction from classical 
to medieval models which originated in Ger- 
many in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
Similar reactions took pies at a later period 
in France and England. See romantic school, 
under romantic. 

In poetic literature there came that splendid burst of 
Romanticism in which Coleridge was the first and most 
potent participant. Shairp, Ὁ. G. Rossetti, ii. 
2. Romantic feeling, expression, action, or 
conduct; a tendency to romance. 

Romanticism, which has helped to fill some dull blanks 
with love and knowledge, had not yet penetrated the 


times with its leaven, and entered into everybody’s food. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xix. 


You hope she has remained the same, that you may re- 

new that piece of romanticism that has got into your head. 

W. Black, Princess of Thule. 

romanticist (rd-man’ti-sist), η. [< romantic + 

-ist.} One imbued with romanticism; a ro- 
mantic. 

There is a story. . . that Spenser was half-bullied into 
re-writing the “Fairy Queen” in hexameters, had not 
Raleigh, a true romanticist, . . . persuaded him to follow 
his better genius. Kingsley, Westward Ho, ix. 


Julian was a romanticist in wishing to restore the Greek 
religion and its spirit, when mankind had entered on the 
new development. George Eliot, in Cross, I. iii. 


Hugo had already, in the preface to the “‘Odes et Bal- 
lades,” planted the flag of the romanticists. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXITTI, 128. 
romanticly (r6-man’tik-li), adv. Romantically. 

Rare. ] 

He tells us romantickly on the same argument, that 
many posts went to and fro, between Peter Martyr and 
Cranmer. Strype, Cranmer, iii. 38. 

romanticness (r6-man’tik-nes), n. The state 
or character of being romantic. 

Having heard me often praise the romantieness of the 
place, she was astonished . . . that I should set myself 
against going to a house so much in my taste. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I, liii. 

Romany, Rommany (rom‘a-ni), n. and a. [< 

Gipsy Romani, Gipsy; ef. rom, man, husband: 

see Rom.] I. n.; pl. Romanies, Rommanies 
(-niz). 1. A Gipsy. 

Very nice, deep, old-fashioned Romanies they are. 

C. G. Leland, The Century, XX V. 905. 
2. The language spoken by the Gipsies. origi- 
nally a dialect brought from India and allied to the Hin- 
dustani, it has been much corrupted by the tongues of the 
peoples among whom the Gipsies have sojourned. The 
corrupt broken dialect now used by British Gipsies is 


called by them posh-romany or romanes; the purer, 
“deep” romanes, See Gipsy. 


“ We were talking of languages, Jasper. ... Yours must 
be arum one?” “’Tis called Rommany.” 
G. Borrow, Lavengro, xvii. 
IT. a. Belonging or relating to the Romanies 
or Gipsies: as, Romany songs; a Romany cus- 
tom. 
**And you are what is called a Gypsy King?” “Ay, ay; 
a Rommany Kral.” G. Borrow, Lavengro, xvii. 
Also Roman, 
romanza (ro-man’zii),. [It. romanzo: see ro- 
mance.) Same as romance, 6. 
romanzovite (r6-man’zoy-it),n. [Named after 
Count Romanzoff.] A variety of garnet, of a 
brown or brownish-yellow color. 
romauntt, ». and v. See romant. 
rombelt, η. An obsolete form of rumble. 
Romberg’s symptom, trophoneurosis. See 
symptom, trophoneurosis. 
romble}, v. i. A Middle English form of ramble. 
rombonelli (rom-b6-nel’i), n. In South Amer- 
ica, a breed of sheep having long fine wool. 
The horses and cattle looked small, but there were some 
good specimens of sheep — especially the rombonellis. 
' Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I, v, 
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rombowline, rumbowline (rom-, rum-b0’lin), 
n. [Origin obscure.] Condemned canvas, rope, 
ete. Dana, 

ΤΟΠΙΘΗ, v. A Middle English form of roam. 

rome}, v. 7. [E. dial. rawm, shout, ery; < ME. 
romen, roar, growl; prob. < Sw. rdma, low. Cf. 
reem3,] To growl; roar. 

He comanded that thay sulde take a onge dameselle, 

and nakkene hir, and sett hir bifore hym, and thay did 


soo; and onane he ranne apone hir romyand, as he hadd 
bene wodd. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 1. 87. (Halliwell.) 


rome*}, n. A Middle English form of room}. 

Rome-feet (rom’fé), n. Same as Rome-scot. 

romeine (r6’mé-in), n. [< Romé (Romé de Lisle, 
a mineralogist, 1736-90) + -ine?.] A mineral 
of a hyacinth or honey-yellow color, oceurring 
in square octahedrons. It is an antimoniate of 
ealcium. Also called romeite. 

romekint, ». See rumkin1. 

rome-mortt, ». [< rom (rum?) + mort4.] A 
queen. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 115. 
[Old cant. ] 

ΗΕ penny (rdm’pen’i),n. [ME. *Rome-peny, 
< AS. Lom-pening, Rom-penig, Rompenig,< Rom, 
Rome, + pening, penig, penig, penny: see pen- 
ny.] Same as Rome-scot. 

romer}, η. A Middle English form of roamer. 

romerillo (r6-me-ril’6),. [Amer. Sp., diminu- 
tive of romero, rosemary.] A plant, Hetero- 
thalamus brunioides, whose flowers yield a 
yellow dye; also, the dye thus produced. See 
Heterothalamus. 

romero (r6-ma’ro), n. [< Sp. romero, a pilot- 
fish, a pilgrim, = OF. romier, traveling as a pil- 
grim, a pilgrim, < ML. *romarius, romerius, a 
pilgrim (orig. to Rome), ς L. Roma, Rome. Cf. 
roamer.| The pilot-fish, Naucrates ductor. 

Rome-runner} (rém’run’ér), n. [ME. rome-ren- 
mer; < Rome + runner.] One who runs to or 
seeks Rome; specifically, an agent at the court 
of Rome. 

And [that] alle Rome-renners for [the benefit of] robbers 


in Fraunce 
Bere no suluer ouer see, Piers Plowman (C), v. 125. 


And thus thes rome renneris beren the kyngys gold out 
of oure lond, & bryngen agen deed leed and heresie and 
symonye and goddis curse, 

Wyclif, Eng. Works (E. E. T. 8.), p. 23. 

Rome-scott, Rome-shott+ (r6m’skot, -shot), n. 

[Late AS. Rome-scot, Rom-gescot, < Rom, Rome, 

+ scot, gescot, payment: see scot?.] Same as 

alms-fee, and Peter’s pence (which see, under 
penny). 

This was the course which the Romains used in the 
conquest of England, for they planted some of theyr 
legions in all places convenient, the which they caused 
the countrey to maintayne, cutting upon everye portion 
of lande a reasonable rent, which they called Romescott, 
the which might not surcharge the tenaunte or free- 
holder, and defrayed the pay of the garrison. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Romescot, or Peter’s Penny, was by as good Statute Law 
paid to the Pope. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
Romeward (r6m’ wird), adv. [< Rome (see def.) 
+ -ward.| To or toward Rome or the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

Romic (r6’mik),n. [ς Rom(an) + -ic; a distine- 
tive form of Roman.|] A system of phonetic 
notation devised by Henry Sweet, consisting 
of the ordinary letters of the English alphabet 
used so far as possible with their original Ro- 
man values, and supplemented by ligatures, di- 


aphs, and turned letters. In a stricter scientific 
orm called Narrow Romic; in a more general practical 
form called Broad Romic. It is in part a recasting of El- 
lis’s Glossic (which see). H. Sweet, Handbook of Phonet- 


ics, pp. 102, 105, 202. 

Romish (r6’mish), a. [< ME. *Romish = D. 
roomsch = MHG. remesch, remisch, remsch, 
G. rémisch ; as Rome + -ish1.] Belonging or re- 
lating to Rome; specifically, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church: commonly used in a 
slightly invidious sense. 

A saucy stranger in his court to mart 
As in a Romish stew. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 152. 


Romish Methodists. Same as dialectic Methodists 
(which see, under Methodist).=S$yn, See papal. 

Romistt (r6’mist), ». [< Rome + -ist.] A Ro- 
man Catholic. 


The Romists hold fast the distinction of mortal and 
venial sins. , Sermons, VII. v. 


romite (15/16), ». [Orig. Sw. romit ; < Gr. ῥώμη, 
strength, + -ite?.] An explosive of Swedish ori- 
gin, composed of a mixture of ammonium ni- 
trate and nitronaphthalene with potassium 


‘chlorate and paraffin-oil. The reaction of the ni- 
trate and chlorate renders the compound unstable, and 
on this account a license for its manufacture in England 
has been refused. 
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Romizet (r6’miz), ο. ¢t. [< Rome + -ize.] To 
Romanize. 
The Romiz'd faction were zealous in his behalf. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist., III. iv. 16. (Davies.) 
romkint, ». See rwmkin1. 
Rommany, η. anda. See Romany. 
rommle(rom’l),v. A dialectal form of rumble. 
romneyt, 7. Same as Romany. 


romp (romp), v. 7. [< ME. rompen; a var. of 


αγαπιρ: see ramp,v.] Το play rudely and bois- 


terously; leap and frisk about in play. 


The air she gave herself was that of a romping girl; 
. She would . . . snatch off my periwig, try it upon 
herself in the glass, clap her arms a-kimbo, draw my 
sword, and make passes on the wall. 
* Steele, Spectator, No. 187. 
romp(romp),”. [Avar.oframp: see ramp, n., 
romp, "| 1. Arude girl who indulges in bois- 
terous play. 
My cousin Betty, the greatest rompin nature; she whisks 
me such a height over her head that I cried out for fear of 
falling. Steele, Tatler, No. 15. 


First, giggling, plotting chamber-maids arrive, 
Hoydens and romps, led on by Gen’ral Clive. 
Churchill, Rosciad. 


2. Rude play or frolic: as, a game of romps. 


Romp-loving miss 
Is haul’d about, in gallantry robust. 
Thomson, Autumn, 1. 528. 


rompers (rom’pérz),.”. pl. A loose outer gar- 
ment combining a waist and knickerbockers, 
worn by small children, as at play. 


romping (rom’ping),». [Verbal η. of romp, v.] 
The act of one who romps; a game of romps. 


rompingly (rom’ping-li), adv. In a romping 
manner; rompishly. if 

rompish (rom’pish), a. [< romp + -ishi, Cf. 
rampish.] Given to romp; inclined to romp. 

rompishly (rom’pish-li), adv. In a rompish, 
rude, or boisterous manner. 

rompishness (rom’pish-nes),n. The quality of 
being rompish; disposition {ο rude, boisterous 
play, or the practice of romping. 

She would . . . take off my cravat, and seize it to make 
some other use of the lace, or run into some other unac- 
countable rompishness. Steele, Spectator, No. 187. 

rompu (rom-pii’), a. [<F. rompu, pp. of rompre, 
break, ς L. rumpere, break: see rupture.] In 
her., same as fracted. 

ton}}, v. An obsolete form of run}. 

ron?+, An obsolete strong preterit of rain}. 
Chaucer. 

ron*t, 2. 

roncador (ron-ka-dor’), n. 


An obsolete form of rune}. 
[ς Sp. roncador, a 


*snorer, grunter, < roncar, snore, roar, < LL. 


rhonchare, snore, < L. rhonchus, a snoring: 
seerhonchus.] 1. One of several scisenoid fishes 
of the Pacific coast of North America. (a) Ron- 





Roncador (Rosmcador stearnsz). 


cador stearnsi, a large and valuable food-fish of the coast 
of California, attaining a weight of from 5 to 6 pounds, of 
a silvery bluish or grayish color, with darker markings, 
and especially a black pectoral spot. (0) The Sciana 
saturna, distinguished as the red or black roncador. (c) 
The yellow-finned or yellow-tailed roncador, Umbrina 
avanti. (d) The little roncador, Genyonemus lineatus. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A section of Scizna, or a ge- 
nus of scienoids, represented by the roncador 
(see 1 (α)). Jordan and Gilbert, 1880. 

roncevalt, ”. See rounceval. 

ronchil, η. Same as ronquil. 

roncho (rong’k0), π. [< Sp. ronco, snoring, ron- 
cador, snorer: see roncador.] The croaker, 
Micropogon undulatus. (Galveston, Texas. ] 

rondache (ron-dash’), 7. 
[= D. rondas, < OF. ron- 
dache, a buckler, < rond, 
round: see round. ] A buek- 
ler, or small round shield. 
Also ealled roundel. 

Caspar. . . carries, for decora- 
tive purposes, the round buckler 
or rondache of the foot-soldier. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 68. 

ronde (rond), π. [ς F. 

ronde, round-hand writ- 





Rondache.— Round hand- 
buckler of the 16th and z7th 
centuries. (From Viollet-le- 
Duc’s “Dict. du Mobilier 
frangais.") 
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ing: see roundl.}| In printing, an angular form 
of script or writing-type, of which the follow- 
ing is an example: 


Chis 19 one foum of οἱογιὸο, 


ζοπᾶθατι (ron’do),n. [< F. rondeau, ς OF. ron- 
del, a roundel: see roundel.]._ 1. A poem in 
a fixed form, borrowed from the French, and 
consisting either of thirteen lines on two rimes 
with an unriming refrain, or of ten lines on two 


rimes with an unriming refrain. It may be writ- 
ten in octosyllabic or decasyllabic measure, The refrain 
is usually a repetition of the first three or four words, 
sometimes of the first word only. The order of rimes in 
the thirteen-line rondeau, known technically as the “ron- 
deau of Voiture” (that is, Vincent Voiture, 1598-1648), is 
a, a, b, b, a; a, a, ὃ (and refrain) a, a, b, b, a (and re- 
frain); that of the ten-line rondeau, known technically 
as the “rondeau of Villon” (that is, Francois Villon, 1431- 
1461 7), is a, b, b, a; a, b (and refrain); a; ὃ, b, a (and re- 
frain). These are the strict rules; but, as in the case of 
the sonnet, both in France and England, they are not al- 
ways observed. There is also a form called the rondeau 
redoublé, It consists of six quatrains, a, b, a, b, on two 
rimes. The first four lines form in succession the last 
lines of the second, third, fourth, and fifth quatrains. At 
the end of the final quatrain, the first words of the poem 
are added as an unriming and independent refrain. Some- 
times the final quatrain is styled the envot or envoy. 


This sort. of writing, called the rondeau, is what I never 
knew practised in our nation. Pope. 


2. In music. See rondo. 

rondel (ron’del), n. [< OF. rondel: see roun- 
ἄει.] A poem in a fixed form, borrowed from 
the French, and consisting of thirteen lines on 


two rimes. It may be written in octosyllabic or deca- 
syllabic measure, ‘The first line is repeated at the close, 
and the first two lines are repeated as the seventh and 
eighth lines. ‘Thus, the whole poem, like the rondeau 
which see), falls into three divisions or stanzas —two of 
our, and one of five—arranged as follows: a, b, b, a; 
a, b, a, b; a, b, b, a, a. It is permissible to repeat the 
first couplet at the close, making the last division a, ὃ, b, 
a, a, b, and fourteen lines in all. -Rondels in English were 
written by Charles of Orleans, Chaucer, Occleve, Lydgate, 
and others. 


In its origin the rondel was a lyric of two verses, each 
having four or five lines, rhyming on two rhymes only. 
In its eight (or ten) lines, but five (or six) were distinct, 
the others being made by repeating the first couplet.at'the 
end of the second stanza, sometimes in an inverse order, 
and the first line at the end of its first stanza. ‘Lhe eight- 
lined rondel is thus to all intents and purposes a triolet. 
. . . With Charles d’Orléans the rondel took the distinct 
shape we now assign to it, namely of fourteen lines on two 
rhymes, the first two lines repeating for the seventh and 
eighth and the final couplet... . . By the time of Octavien 
de Saint Gelais (1466-1502) the rondel has nearly become 
the rondeau as we know it. 

Gleeson White, Ballades and Rondeaus, Int., p. lviii. 


rondelet (ron’de-let), n. [< OF. rondelet, dim. 
of rondel, a roundel: see rondel, roundel, and 
ef. rundlet.| A poem of five lines and two re- 


frains. The refrains repeat the first line, generally two 
words, the rime-scheme being a, b (and refrain); a, b, b(and 
refrain). It has been written in English, but not much. 


Then haue you also a rondlette, the which doth alwayes 
end with one self same foote or repeticion, and was there- 
of (in my iudgment) called a rondelet. 

Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (Steele Glas., etc., ed. 


απ [Arber), § 14. 
Rondeletia (ron-de-let’i-i),. [NL (Plumier, 
1703), name 


after Guillaume Rondelet (1507- 
1566?), a French professor of medicine.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous sympetalous shrubs and 
trees of the family Rubiacex, type of the tribe 


Rondeletiez. It is characterized by a globose calyx 
bearing four or five narrow lobes, by a wheel-shaped 
or salver-form corolla with a long slender tube and 
four or five obovate broadly imbricating lobes, and 
by the loculicidal capsule, which is small, rigid, globose, 
two-furrowed, and two-valved. There are about 60 spe- 
cies, natives of the West Indies and tropical America 
from Mexico to the United States of Colombia, rarely ex- 
tending into Guiana and Peru, They bear opposite or 
whorled leaves, which are thin or coriaceous and sessile, 
furnished with broad stipules between the petioles. Their 
small flowers are white, yellow, or red, and usually in axil- 
lary flattened, rounded, or panicled cymes. Various hand- 
some species are cultivated under glass, among them R. 
odorata, with fragrant scarlet flowers, and R. versicolor, 
whose deep rose-colored flowers become paler after ex- 
pansion. Some species are still known as Rogiera, the 
name of a former genus, including species with connate 
stipules and corolla hairy in the throat. 

Rondeletiex (ron’de-le-ti’é-é), ». pl. [ΝΙ.. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1830),< Rondeletia + -ex.] A 
tribe of sympetalous plants of the family Rubi- 
acezx, characterized by the exceedingly numer- 
ous minute albuminous wingless seeds which 
fill the two cells of the dry capsule, and by the 
regular corolla with imbricated or contorted 
lobes. It includes 19 genera of shrubs and trees, with 
stipulate leaves and cymose, spiked, or variously clustered 
flowers, and 2 genera of herbs, without stipules, bearing 
terminal three-forked cymes. The species are tropical 

% and mainly American. See Rondeletia, the type. 


rondelle (ron-del’), n. [< OF. rondelle, dim. of 
rond, apung: see rondel, roundel.) 1. Some- 
round. 
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A rondelle of firwood is fixed normally to the tube by its 
centre, and gives a larger surface for the voice to act 
against. G. B. Prescott, Elect. Invent., p. 288. 
2. Inmetal., one of successive crusts which form 
upon the surface of molten metal while cooling, 
and which as they form are removed for further 
treatment. In copper-working these disks are also 


called rose-copper and rosettes. Suboxid of copper con- 
tained in them is removed by further refining. 


3. Milit.: (a) A small shield (15 inches in 
length) formerly used by pikemen and arch- 
ers. (0) One of the iron disks, each having an 
opening in the center for the passage of a bolt, 
placed between the cheeks and stock of a field- 
gun carriage in bolting these parts together. 
(ο. A semicircular bastion introduced by Al- 
bert Diirer. It was about 300 feet in diameter, 
and contained spacious casemates.—Rondelle a 
poing, a name given to the very small round buckler of 
the sixteenth century, often fitted with a long and pointed 
spike, and serving, when held in the left hand, to parry 


the thrusts of a rapier instead of a dagger of any descrip- 
tion. See cuts under buckler and rondache, 

rondle (ron’dl), ». [< OF. rondel, a round, 
roundel: see round, roundel.| 1. Same as ron- 
delle.—2, The step of a ladder; a round. 

Yea, peradventure in as ill a case as hee that goes up a 
ladder, but slippeth off the rondelis, or, when one breakes, 
falls downe in great danger. 
Rich Cabinet furnished with Varietie of Excellent Discrip- 

[tions (1016). (Nares.) 
rondo (τοπ΄ἆδ), κ. [It.rondd,< F. rondeau: see 
rondeau.] 1. In music: (a) Same as round},.7 
(8). (b) Asetting of a rondeau or similar poem. 
(c) A-work or movement in which a prineipal 
phrase or section is several times repeated in 
its original key in alternation with contrasted 
phrases or sections in the same or other keys. 
The succession of principal and subordinate phrases is 
often exactly regulated, but the form is open to wide vari- 
ations. In a sonata the last movement is often a rondo. 
2. A game of hazard played with nine small 
balls on a table with a ponerse in one corner. 
A round stick is placed behind the balls at the opposite 
corner, and they are pushed or rolled toward the pocket. 
At least one ball must enter and at least one must stay 
outside or they are rolled over again. The number left 
on the table, odd or even, decides whether ‘‘inside’”’ or 
“outside’* wins. The players bet against one another, 
the banker continuing to announce how much either side 
is short until the two balance.— Rondo form, in music, 


the form or method of composition of a rondo: often 
opposed to sonata form, 


rondoletto (ron-dd-let’6), π. [Dim. of rondo, 
q. v-]|. In music, a short or simple rondo. 
rondure (ron’dir), ». [< F. rondeur, round- 
ness, < rond, round: see roundl.] A round; 
a circle; a curve; a swell; roundness. 
All things rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxi. 
High-kirtled for the chase, and what was shown, 
Of maiden rondure, like the rose half-blown. 
Lowell, Endymion, iv. 


rone! (ron), ». An earlier, now only dialectal, 
form of roe?, 
rone2,”. [< ME. rone, < Icel. runnr, older rudhr, 
a bush, grove.] 1. A shrub.—2. A thicket; 
brushwood. Jamieson. [Scotch in both senses. ] 
The lorde on a lygt horce launces hym after, 
As burne bolde vpon bent his bugle he blowez, 
He rechated, & r[ode] thurg rone,z ful thyk, 
Suande this wylde swyn til the sunne schafted. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1466. 
rone? (ron), ». An obsolete or dialectal form 
of rinel, runl, 
rone4, ». Another form of roan? 
rone*+, A Middle English preterit of rain1, 
rong!+. An obsolete preterit and past partici- 
ple of ring?. 
rong?t (rong), n. A Middle English form of 
rung. 
rongeur (ron-zhér’),». [ς F. rongeur, gnawer, 
< ronger, gnaw, nibble, OF. also chew the eud, 
= Pr. romiar = Sp. rumiar, < L. rumigare, chew 
the cud, ruminate, < rumen, throat, gullet: see 
ruminate.| A surgical forceps for gnawing or 
gouging bones. 
ronin (r0’nin), ».3 pl. ronin or ronins. [Jap., 
< 76 (= Chin. lang), wave, + nin (=Chin., jin), 
man; lit. ‘wave-man.’] A Japanese samurai, 
or two-sworded military retainer, who for any 
cause had renounced his clan, or who for some 
offense against his superior had been dismissed 
from service, and dispossessed of his estate, 
revenue, or pay; amasterless man; an outcast; 
an outlaw. 
ronion}t, ronyont (run’yon),”. [Perhaps< OF. 
*roignon, < roingne, I. rogne, itch, seab, mange: 
see roin.]| A mangy, seabby animal; also, a 
seurvy person. Also runnion. 


Out of my door, you witch, you hag, you baggage, you 
polecat, you ronyon! Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2, 195, 


roodebok 


ronne}, v. An obsolete form of runl, 

Tonnent. A Middle English past participle of 
runi, 

ronquil (ron’kil), 2, [Also ronchil; < Sp. ron- 
quillo, slightly hoarse, dim. of ronco, hoarse, ¢ 
L. raucus, hoarse: see raucous.| 1. A fish of 
the North Pacific, Ronquilus jordani, of an elon- 

ate form with a long dorsal having only the 

oremost two or three rays inarticulate, fre- 
quenting moderately deep water with rocky 
grounds.—2, One ofa group or family of fishes 
of which Ronquilusis arepresentative—namely, 
the Bathymasteride. 

Ronsdorfer (ronz’dérf-ér), n. [So called from 
Lonsdorf, a town in Prussia.} A member ofa 
sect of German millenarians of the eighteenth 
century: same as Lllerian. 

Ronsdorfian (ronz-dér’fi-an), n.  [ς Ronsdorf 
(see Ronsdorfer) + -ian.] Same as Ronsdorfer. 

rontt, ». Same as runiél. 

Réntgen rays. See ray. 

ronyont, n. See ronion. 

roo!t, n. [ME. roo, ro, ς AS. row = OHG. roa, 

MHG, ruo, G. ruhe = Teel. r0 = Dan. ro, rest, = 
Sw. ro, fun, amusement,] Peace; quietness. 

Allas! for doole what shall y doo? 
Now mon I neuer haue rest ne roo. 

York Plays, p. 31. 
root, η. A Middle English form of roel. 
roo*},”. [ME.,< OF. roe, roue, < L. rota, a wheel: 

see rotal.] A wheel. 
And I salle redily rolle the roo at the gayneste, 
And reche the riche wyne in rynsede coupes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 3375. 
rood (réd), ». [< ME. rood, rode, rod, ς AS. 
rod, a rod, rood, 61058: see rodl.] 11. A rod. 
See rodl, 1.—2. A cross or crucifix ; especial- 
ly, a large crucifix placed at the entrance to the 
choir in medieval churches, often supported on 
the rood-beam. or rood-screen. Usually, after the 
fifteenth century, images of the Virgin Mary and St. John 
were placed the one on the one side and the other on the 


other side of the image of Christ, in allusion to John xix. 
26. See cut under rood-loft. 


Of the appeltre that our uerste fader then luther [evil] ap- 


by nom 
In the manere that ichulle gou telle the swete rode com. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 


No, by the rood, not so. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 14. 


3. A name of various measures. (a) A measure 
of 54 yards in length ; a rod, pole, or perch; also, locally, 
a measure of 6, 7, or 8 yards, especially for hedging and 
ditching. (6) Asquare measure, the fourth part ofa statute 
acre, equal to 40 square rods or square poles, or 1,210 square 
yards. This is the sense in which rood is generally used 
asameasure. See acre. 
A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a wood. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. vi. 5. 
(c) A square pole, or 30} square yards, used in estimating 
masons’ work; also, locally, a measure of 36, 424, 44, 49, 
or 64. square yards. (d) Acubic measure for masons’ work 
of 64, 72, etc., cubic yards.—Holy rood, the cross of Christ ; 
a crucifix. 
The holt rode the swete tre τὶσί is to habbe in munde, 
That hath fram stronge deth ibrogt to lyue al mankunde. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 
The English answered [the Normans] with their own 
battle-cry, “ God’s Rood ! Holy Rood ;” 
Dickens, England, vii. 
Holy-rood day. (a) The feast of the Finding of the 
Cross, celebrated on May 3d. 
The knights... vpon holy Rood day in May made their 
musters before the Commissioners ordained. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 76. 
(0) Same as Holy-cross day (which see, under day1). 
The holi Roode was i-founde as ge witeth in May, 
Honoured he was seththe in Septembre the holt Rode day. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 49. 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald .. . 
At Holmedon met. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Ἱ. 1. 52. 


ως. bodyt, the body on the cross—that is, Christ’s 
γ. 


Tle be even with him; and get you gone, or, I sweare by 
the rood’s body, 1168 lay you by the heeles. 
Lyly, Mother Bombie, v. 3. 
rood-arch (réd’iirch), x. The arch in a church 
between the nave and the choir: so called from 
the rood being placed over it. 
rood-altar (r6d’al’tar), n. An altar standing 
against the outer side of the rood-sereen. 
rood-beam (rid’bém), ». [< ME. roode beem ; 
< rood + beam.] A beam extending across the 
entrance to the choir of a church for supporting 
the rood. Also called beam. 
He deyde whan I cam fro Jerusalem, 


And lith ygrave under the roode beem. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 496. 


Rood-day (réd’da), π. Holy-rood day. See 


under rood. 
roodebok (ré’de-bok), ». [< D. rood, red, + 


bok, buck: see redl and buckl.] The Natal 


roodebok 
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bushbuck, Cephalophus natalensis. Itis of adeep Roodmas-dayt,”. Holy-rood day. Also Rood- 
reddish brown in color, stands about 2 feet high, has large day (Rode-day), Rudmas-day. 


ears, and straight, pointed horns about 3 inches long. It 





Roodebok (Cephalophus natalensis). 


is solitary in its habits, and rarely leaves dense forests ex- 
cept in the evening or during rainy weather. 


-rood-free (réd’fré), a. Exempt from punish- 
ment. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 

roodhout (réd’hout), ». [D.,< rood, red (= E. 
red), + hout, wood (= E. holt).] The Cape red- 
wood. See Ochna. 

rood-loft (réd’léft), ». [ς ME. rode lofte; < 
rood + loft.) <A gallery in a church where the 
rood and its appendages were placed. This loft 
or gallery was commonly situated between the nave and 
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Rood-loft (now destroyed) of the Abbey of St. Denis, 13th century. 
(From Viollet le Duc’s * Dict. de 1’ Architecture.’’) 


the chancel, or over the rood-screen, The front of the loft, 
like the screen below, was usually richly ornamented with 
tracery and carvings, either in wood orin stone. It was 
often approached by a small staircase in the wall of the 
‘building. This feature does not appear in modern churches, 
and has now been removed from a large proportion of the 
medieval churches. The rood-loft originated from a com- 
bination of the rood beam and ambo. The center was 
used as ambo (jube), and the epistle and gospel were read 
and announcements made from it. It was placed over 
the entrance to the choir, so that both could stand in the 
middle line (longitudinal axis) of the church, and the ap- 
proach to it was made from the side of the church along 
a broadened rood-beam or loft crowning the rood-screen. 
See also diagram under cathedral. 


And then to zee the rood-loft 


: Zo bravely zet with zaints, 
Plain Truth and Blind Ignorance (Percy’s Reliques, p. 275). 


The priest formerly stood in the. rood-loft to read the 
Gospel and Epistle, and occasionally to preach the ser- 
mon at High Mass. F. G. Lee, Gloss. Eccles. Terms. 





rood-screen (réd’skrén), ». A screen or orna- 
mental partition separating the choir of a 
church from the nave, and (properly) support- 
ing the rood or crucifix. See cuts under rood- 
loft and cathedral. 

The western limit of the quire [in Salisbury Cathedral] 
was shut in by the rood-screen, . . . a solid erection of 
stone. 4G. Scott, Hist. Eng. Church Architecture, p. 143. 

rood-spire (réd’spir), #. Same as rood-steeple. 
rood-steeple (rid’sté”pl), m. A steeple or spire 
built over the entrance to the chancel, espe- 
cially at the crossing of a cruciform church. 
See cut in preceding column. 
rood-tower (réd’tou’ér), nm A tower oceupy- 
ing the position described under rood-steeple. 
rood-treet (réd’tré), n. [< ME. roodetre, rode- 
tre; < rood + tree.] The cross. 
I leue and trust in Christes feith, 
Whiche died vpon the roode tre. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 


roody (ré’di), a. An obsolete or provincial 


x form of ruddy. 


roof! (réf),n. [< ME ος AS. hrof, a roof, = 
OF ries. hréf, a roof, = OD. roef, a roof, ceiling, 
shelter, cover, D. roef, a cabin, a wooden cover, 
= MLG. rof, LG. rof, a roof, = Icel. hrdéf, a shed 
under which ships are kept or built. Cf. Icel. 
raf, also radfr, mod. rzfr, aroof; Russ. krovi, a 
roof; perhaps akin to Gr. xpvmrew, hide (see 
crypt).] 1. The external upper covering of a 
house or other building. Roofs are distinguished 
(1) by the materials of 
which they are main- 
ly formed, as thatch, 
stone, wood, slate, tile, 
iron, etc., and (2) by 
their form and mode 
of construction, in 
great variety, as shed, 
curb, hip, gable, pa- 
vilion, ogee, and flat roofs. The span ofa roof is the width 
between the supports; the vise is the height of the ridge 
of the highest part above the level of the supports; the 
pitch is the slope or angle at 
whichit isinclined. In car- 
penty, roof signifies the tim- 
er framework by which the 
roofing or covering materials 
of the building are support- 
ed. This consists in general 
of the principal rafters, the 
purlins, and the common 
rafters. The principal raf- 
ters, or principals, as they are commonly termed, are 
placed so as to span the building at intervals usually of 
10 or 12 feet; the purlins lie horizontally upon these, and 
sustain the common rafters, which carry the covering 
of the roof. The accompanying figure shows one of 





Gable Roof. 


Shed Roof. 





Conical Roof. Ogee Roof. 





King-post Roof. 
A, king-post; B, tie-beam; C, C, struts or braces; D, D, purlins; 
E, E, principal rafters ; F, F, common rafters; G, G, wall-plates; H, 
ridge-pole. ) 


the two varieties of principals which are in common 
use (the king-post principal), with the purlins and com- 
mon rafters in position. (Βου a diagram of the second. the 
queen-post principal, see gueen-post.) Each of these modes 
of framing constitutes atruss. Sometimes, when the width 
of the building is not great, common rafters are used alone 
to support the roof, They are in that case joined together 
in pili: nailed where they meet at the top, and connected 
by means of a tie at the bottom. ‘They are then termed 
couples, a pair forming a couple-close. See also cuts under 
hammer-beam, hip-roof, jerkin-head, M-roof, pendent, and 
pendentive. 

Goodly buildings left without a roof 

Soon fall to ruin. Shak., Pericles, ii. 4. 36. 


2. Anything which in form or position corre- 
sponds to or resembles the covering of a house, 
as the arch or top of a furnace or oven, the top 
of a carriage or coach or car, an arch or the in- 
terior of a vault, the ceiling of a room, ete. ; 
hence, a canopy or the like. 
Ffor tristith, als trewly as tyllinge us helpeth, 
That iche rewme vndir rof of the reyne-bowe 


Sholde stable and stonde be these thre degres. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 248. 


This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 313. 


Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 


Milton, Arcades, 1. 88. 
3. A house. 
My dwelling, sir? 


*Tis a poor yeoman’s roof, scarce a league off. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, ii. 2. 





roof-guard 


4, The upper part of the mouth; the hard 
palate. 
Swearing till my very roof was dry. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 206. 


5. Figuratively, the loftiest part. 


Why should'we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 
Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Chorie Song. 


6. In geol., the overlying stratum.—'7.. In min- 
ing, the top of any subterranean excavation: 
little used except in coal-mining.—False roof, in 
arch., the ceiling of an upper room or garret where it is 
shaped like a roof: but a space is, in fact, left between the 
ceiling and the rafters of the roof proper.—Flat roof. 
(a) A roof the upper surface of which is horizontal. Such 
roofs are frequent in the East, where they are usually 
thickly covered with clayor mortar. (6) A roof but slightly 
inclined for the discharge of water. Roofsof this form are 
common in city buildings, especially in the United States, 
and are usually covered with sheet-metal.— French roof, 
a form of roof with almost vertical sides, sometimes con- 
cave or even convex, and the top usually flat or sloping 
toward the rear. ‘he sides are commonly pierced with dor- 
mer or other windows. This form of Std spread through- 
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French Roof.— Pavilion of Woman's Hospital, New York City. 


out the United States about 1870 and in succeeding years. 
It has its name from its fancied resemblance to the French 
Mansard roof—its object, like that roof, being to gain 
space in the topmost story.—Imperial roof. See im- 
perial dome, under imperial.— Mansard roof, a form 
of curb-roof the lower slope of which approaches the yerti- 
cal, while the upper slope is variable, but much more near- 
ly flat than in the typical curb-roof. The lower section 
of the roof is pierced with windows. <A roof of this type 
permits the establishment of an upper story, but little in- 
ferior to the others, in place of an ordinary garret. It was 





Mansard Roof.— Chateau of Maisons Laffitte, France, by Francois 
Mansart. 


first used in the Louvre by Pierre Lescot, about 1550, but 
has its name from Francois Mansart (1598-1662), a French 
architect (uncle of the better-known Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart, the architect of Versailles and of the dome of the 
Invalides), who brought these roofs into a vogue which 
they have since retained in France.—Ogee roof. See ogee. 
— Packsaddle-roof, saddle-back roof. Same as sad- 
dle-roof.— Pavilion roof. See pavilion.— Pitch of a 
roof, See pitch1.— Raised roof, in car-building, a car- 
roof the middle part of which is raised to form a clear- 
story.— Roof of the mouth, the hard palate; the upper 
wall of the mouth, as far.as the bone extends. Compare 
def. 4.— Square roof, a roof in which the principal rafters 
meet at a right angle. (See also eurb-roof, gambrel-roof, 
hip-roof.) ; 

roof! (réf), v.t. [< roof},n.] 1. To cover with 
a roof, in any sense of that word. 


I have not, indeed, seen the remains of any ancient 
Roman buildings that have not been roofed with either 
vaults or arches. : 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 444). 


Every winter in the Arctic regions the sea freezes, 
roofing itself with ice of enormous thickness and vast ex- 
tent. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 133. 


2. To inclose in a house; shelter. 


Here had we now our country’s honour roof'd, 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4, 40. 
8. To arch or form like a roof. [Rare.] 


And enter’d soon the shade 
High roof’d, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 293. 

roof2+, An obsolete preterit of rivel. 

roof-cell (réf’sel), m. A nerve-cell found in the 
roof-nucleus. ' 

roofer (ré’fér), n. One who roofs, or makes and 
repairs roofs. | 

roof-gradation (réf’gra-da’shon), ». In salt- 
manuf., the system of utilizing the roofs of the 
large tanks containing the brine as evaporat- 
ing-surfaces, by causing the contents of the 
tanks to flow in a thin and constant stream 
over the roofs. 

roof-guard (réf’giird), n. A board or an orna- 
mental edging of ironwork placed just above 


roof-guard 


the eaves of a roof to prevent snow from slid- 
ing off. 

roofing (τὸ Απρ), ». [< ME. *rofing, roving; < 
roofi + -ing1.| 1. The act of covering with 
a roof.—2, The materials of which a roof is 
οοπιροβθᾶ, or materials for a roof.—3, The roof 
itself; hence, shelter. 

Lete hem [walls] drie er thou thi bemes bent, 
Or rovyng sette uppon, lest all be shent 


For lacke of crafte. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E, E. T. 8.), p. 15. 


Which forme of roofing [flat] is generally used in all 
those Italian Cities. Coryat, Crudities, I. 204. 
Fit roofing gave. Southey. (Imp. Dict.) 
4. The ridge-cap of a thatched roof. dHalli- 


well. [Prov. Eng.]—Bay of roofing. See bay3.— 
Carcass-roofing. See carcass.—Common roofing, a 
roof-frame composed only of common rafters, with no prin- 


cipals.— Roofing-felt, See feltl.—_ Roofing-paper. See 


paper. 
roofless (réf’les), a. [< roof1 + -less.] 1. Hav- 
ing no roof: as, a roofless house. 
I, who lived 
Beneath the wings of angels yesterday, 
Wander to-day beneath the roofless world. 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 


The great majority of the houses [in Sebastopol] were 


still roofless andinruins. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 436. 


2. Having no house or home; unsheltered. 

rooflet (réf’let), m. [< roof1 + -let.] A small 
roof or covering. 

roof-like (réf’lik), a. Like a roof. 

roof-nucleus (réf’ni’klé-us), π. The nucleus 
fastigii in the white matter of the cerebellum 
which forms the roof of the fourth ventricle. 

xt lies close to the middle line. 

roof-plate (réf’ plat), π. A wall-plate which 
receives the lower ends of the rafters of a 
roof. 

roof-rat (réf’rat), κ. A white-bellied variety 
of the black rat, specifically called Mus tec- 
torum. See black rat, under ratl, 

roof-shaped (réf’shapt), a. In entom., shaped 
like a gable-roof; having two slanting surfaces 
meeting in a ridge. 

roof-staging (réf’sta”jing), n. A scaffold used 
in working on an inclined roof. It holds fast 
to the roof automatically by means of barbed 
rods and claw-plates. 

roof-stay (réf’sta), n. In boilers of the loco- 
motive type, one of the stays-which bind the 
arch or roof of the boiler to the crown-sheet 
of the fire-box, for the support of the crown- 
sheet against internal pressure. 

roof-tree (réf’tré), n. [ς ME. roof-tree, ruff- 
tree; < roof! + tree.] 1. The beam at the ridge 
of a roof; the ridge-pole. 

Her head hat the roof-tree o’ the house. 
King Henry (Child’s Ballads, I. 148). 

Hence—2. The roof itself. 


Phil blessed his stars that he had not assaulted his 
father’s guest then and there, under his own roof-tree. 
Thackeray, Philip, x. 


To your roof-tree, in Scotland, a toast expressive of a 
wish for prosperity to one’s family because the roof-tree 
covers the house and all in it. 


roof-truss (réf’trus), π. In carp., the frame- 
work of a roof, consisting of thrust- and tie- 
pieces. EH. H. Knight. See cuts under roof 
and pendent. 
roof-winged (réf’ wingd), a. In entom., stegop- 
terous: as a descriptive epithet, applied to 
many insects which hold their wings in the 
shape of a roof when at rest. See Stegoptera. 
roofy (r6’fi), a. [<roof1+-y1.] Having a roof. 
Whether to roofy houses they repair, 
Or sun themselves abroad in open air 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iii. 634. 
rook! (rik), απ. [< ME, rook, rok, roc, < AS. hréc 
= MD. roeck, D. roek = MLG. rok, roke, LG. rok, 
roek = OHG. hruoh, ΜΗ. ruoch (cf. G. ruchert, 
a jackdaw) = Icel. hrokr = Sw. rdka = Dan. 
raage = Ir, Gael. rocas, arook; ef. rook!, v., Gael. 
roc, croak, Goth. hrukjan, crow as a cock, Skt. 





Rook (Corvus frugilegus). 
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Vv hruc, ery out: of imitative origin; cf. croak, 
crow1, crow?, ete.] 1. A kind of crow, Corvus 
Jrugilegus abundant in Europe. It is entirely 
lack, with the parts about the base of the bill more or less 
bare of feathers in the adult. The size is nearly or about 
that of the common crow; it is thus much smaller than 
the raven, and larger than the jackdaw. It is of a grega- 
rious and sociable disposition, preferring to nest in rook- 
eries about buildings, and feeding on insects and grain. 


The halle was al ful ywis 
Of hem that writen olde gestes, 
As ben on trees rokes nestes. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1516. 
He... saw the tops of the great elms, and the rooks 
circling about, and cawing remonstrances. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 
2. The ruddy duck, Hrismatura rubida. [Loeal, 
U. S.]—38. A cheat; a trickster or swindler; 
one who practises the ‘‘ plucking of pigeons.” 
See pigeon, 2. 
Your city blades are cunning rookes, 


How rarely you collogue him! 
Songs of the London Prentices, p. 91. (Halliwell.) 


The Butcherly execution of Tormentors, Rooks, and 
Rakeshames sold to lucre. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
4+. Asimpleton; a gull; one liable to becheated. 
An arrant rook, by this light, a capable cheating-stock ; 
a@ man may carry him up and down by the ears like a Pip- 
kin. Chapman, May-Day, iil. 2. 
. - a Gull, 
.. tomake suppers, and bee laughed at? 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
5. [Cf. crow2, 6, crowbar.] A crowbar. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rook! (rik), 0. [<rookl,n.] 1. intrans. 1. To 
caw or croak as a crow orraven. [Scotch.]— 
2. To cheat; defraud. 

A band of rooking Officials, with cloke bagges full of 
Citations and Processes, to be serv’d by a corporalty of 
griffonlike Promooters and Apparitors. 

' Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

ΤΙ. trans. To cheat; defraud by cheating. 

He was much rooked by gamesters, and fell acquainted 
with that unsanctified crew to his ruine. 

Aubrey, Lives, Sir J. Denham. 

His hand having been transfixed to a table, only because 
itinnocently concealed a card, with which he merely meant 
to ‘rook the pigeon” he was then playing against. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote. 
rook? (rik), . [ς ME. rook, roke, rok = MHG. 
roch, G. roche, < OF. (and F.) roc = Pr. roc =Sp. 
Pg. roque = It. rocco (ML. rocus) = Ar. Hind. 
rukh, < Pers. rokh, the rook or tower at chess: 
said to have meant ‘warrior, hero’; ef. Pers. 
rukh, a hero, knight errant (also a rhinoceros, 
and a roc, a fabulous bird: see rocl).] In chess, 
one of the four pieces placed on the corner 
squares of the board; a castle. The rook may 
move along the ranks or the files the whole extent of the 
board unless impeded by some other piece. See chess1. 
After chec for the roke ware fore the mate, 
For gif the fondment be false, the werke most nede falle. 
MS. Douce 302, f.4. (Halliwell.) 
rook? (ruk), 0. Same as ruckl., 
rookerl} (rik’ér), ». [< rookl + -erl.] A 
sharper; a cheat; a swindler. 
Rookers and sharpers work their several ends upon such 
as they make a prey of. 
Kennet, tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, p. 76. (Davies.) 


rooker? (rik’ér), n. [ς *rook, ruck3, + -erl.] 
An L-shaped implement used by bakers to with- 
draw ashes from the oven. 
rookery (ruk’ér-i), n.; pl. rookeries (-iz). [< 
rookl + -εγη.] 1. A place where rooks con- 
gregate to breed. 
Its gray front stood out well from the background of a 
rookery, whose cawing tenants were now on the wing. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xi. 
2. The rooks that breed in a rookery, collec- 
tively. 
The many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging rookery 
home. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
3. A place where birds or other animals resort 
in great numbers to breed. (a) The resort of vari- 
ous sea-birds, as auks, murres, guillemots, puffins, pet- 
rels, penguins, and cormorants, generally a rocky sea- 


coast or island. (0) The breeding-grounds of the fur-seal 
and other pinnipeds. 


Millions of live seals to be seen hauled up on the rook- 
erties [in the Pribylof Islands}. 
Are. Cruise of the Corwin (1881), p. 18. 


4. A cluster of mean tenements inhabited by 
people of the lowest class; a resort of thieves, 
tramps, ruffians, and the like. 


All that remained, in the autumn of 1849, of this infa- 
mous Rookery (so called as a place of resort for sharpers 
and quarrelsome people) was included and condensed in 
ninety-five wretched houses in Church-lane and Carrier- 
street. Murray, London as it is (1860), p. 282. (Hoppe.) 


The misery, the disease, the mortality in rookeries, made 
continually worse by artificial impediments to the increase 
of fourth-rate houses. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 54. 


What! shall I have my son a Stager now? . 
a Rooke, . 








rookler (rék’lér), n. 


rooky? (rak’i), a. 


room! (rém), adv. 


room 


5. Abrothel. [Slang.]—6. A disturbance; a 
row. [Prov. Eng.] 


rookle (ré’kl), v. 7.; pret. and pp. rookled, ppr. 


rookling. ([lrreg. var. of rootle.] To rummage 
about; poke about with the nose, like a pig; 
root. [Prov. Eng. ] 

What Ἰ] they say to me if I go a routing and rookling in 
their drains, like an old sow by the wayside? 
Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 
[< rookle + -erl.] One 
who or that which goes rookling or rooting 
about; a pig. [Prov. Eng.] 

High-withered, furry, grizzled, game-flavoured little 


rooklers, whereof many a sounder still grunted about 
Swinley down. Kingsley, Westward Ho, viii. 


rooky! (rik’i), a. [<rookl +-yl.] Abounding 


in rooks; inhabited by rooks: as, a rooky tree. 
Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 51. 
(The above quotation is by some commentators held to 
bear the meaning of rooky2.] 
Same as roky. Brockett. 

[Ῥτου. Eng.] 


rool (rl), ο. t. and i. [Perhaps a contr. of 
ruffie!.] To ruffle; rumple; pucker. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 


Whenever the balsam begins to rool or cause hitching 
of the specimen, add a few drops of the soap solution. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. i. 


room!} (rém), a. [Early mod. E. *roum, *rowm ; 


< ME. roum, rom, rum, ς AS. rim = OF ries. rwm 
= D. ruim = MLG. rim = OHG. rimi, MHG. 
rime, rim (also gertime, gerim, G. geraum) = 
Icel. rumr = Goth. rims, spacious, wide; per- 
haps akin to L. ris (rur-), open country (see 
rural), OBulg. ravinti = Serv. ravan = Bohem. 
rouny = Pol. rowny = Russ. rovnuii, plain, even, 
Pol. rownia = Russ. raviina, a plain, ete., Zend 
ravanh, wide, free, open, ravan, a plain. } Wide ; 
spacious, roomy. 
Ye konne by argumentez make a place 
A myle brood of twenty foot of space, 
Lat se now if this place may suflise, 
Or make it rowm [var. rom| with speche as is your gise. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, Ἱ. 205. 
Ther was no rommer herberwe in the place. 
haucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 225. 
A renke in a rownde cloke, with right rowmme clothes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3471. 
Jhesu that made the planettes vij, 
And all the worlde undur hevyn 
And made thys worlde wyde and rome. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 105. (Halliwell.) 


[< ΜΕ. rome, < AS. rime 
(= D. ruim), wide, far, < rim, wide: see room}, 
α.] Far; at a distance ; wide, in space or 
extent; in nautical use, off from the wind. 
[Obsolete except in nautical use. ] 


The geaunt was wonder strong, 
Rome thretti fote long. 
Beves of Hamtoun, 1. 1860. 


Rowse, quoth the ship against the rocks; roomer cry I 
in the cocke; my Lord wept for the company, I laught to 
comfort him, Tragedy of Hoffman (1631). (Halliwell.) 


To go, steer, put, or bear roomer, to go off with the 
wind free; sail wide. 


Yet did the master by all meanes assay 
To steare out roomer, or to keepe aloofe. 
Sir J. Harington, tr. of Orlando Furioso (1591), p. 343. 
((Halliwell.) 


I have (as your Highnesse sees) past already the Godwins 
[Bishop Godwin], if I can as well passe over this Edwin 
ae {another bishop], I will goe roomer of Greenwiche 
rocke. 

Sir J. Harington, Addition to the Catalogue of Bishops 

(CNugee Ant., IT. 233). 

We thought it best to returne vnto the harbor which we 

had found before, and so we bare roomer with the same. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 236. 

The wind vering more Northerly, we were forced to put 
roomer with the coast of England againe. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 310. 


* 
room! (επι), η. [Early mod. E. also rome, roum, 


rowm; ς ME. roum, rowm, rum, rom, < AS. rum, 
room, = OS. rum = D. ruim = MLG. LG. rum 
= OHG. riimi, riimin, rim, rin, MHG. rum, run, 
G. raum, space, room, = Icel. rim = Sw. Dan. 
rum = Goth. rims, space; from the adj.: see 
room1, a. Cf. Pol., Sorbian, and Little Russ. 
rum, space, < OHG. rum. Hence roomy, rum- 
mage, ete.} 1. Space; compass; extent of 
space, great or small: as, here is room enough 
for an army. 
So he rid hym a rowme in a rad hast, 


Of tho tulkes. with tene, that hym take wold. 
Destruction of Troy (4. E. T. Β.), 1. 6478, 


And, as their wealth'increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, i. 1. 


Thou . . . hast not shut me up into the hand of the 
enemy; thou hast set my feet inalarge room. Ps. xxxi. 8. 





room 


So doth the Circle in his Circuit span 
More rowm then any other F{iJgure can. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 


2. Space or place unoccupied or unobstructed ; 
place for reception of any thing or person; ac- 
commodation for entering or for moving about: 
as, to make room for a carriage to pass. 


There was no room for them in the inn. Luke ii. 7. 


Now to sea we go, 
Fair fortune with us, give us room, and blow. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, Prol. 


There was no room for other pictures, because of the 
books which filled every corner. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, i. 


3. Fit occasion; opportunity; freedom to ad- 
mit or indulge: as, in this case there is no room 
for doubt or for argument. 


Men have still room left for commiseration. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, vii., Expl. 


He allowed your crimes to be great, but that still there 
was room for mercy. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 7. 
In his [the Prince Consort’s] well-ordered life there 

seemed to be room for all things. 
Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 5. 


4. Place or station once occupied by another; 
stead, as in succession or substitution: as, one 
magistrate or king comes in the room of a for- 
mer one. 


After two years Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room, 
Acts xxiv. 27. 
Poore silly groome, 
Which tother day wouldst faine have had the roome 
Of some base trencher-scraper. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 


Like the valet, [he] seems to have entirely forgot his mas- 
ter’s message, and substituted another in its room very un- 
like it. Goldsmith, Criticisms, xii. 


The inland counties had not been required to furnish 
ships, or money in the room of ships. 
Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 


5. Any inclosure or division separated by par- 
titions from other parts of a house or other 
structure; a chamber; an apartment; a com- 
partment; a cabin, or the like: as, a drawing- 
room; a bedroom; a state-room in a ship; an 
engine-room in a factory; a harness-room in a 


stable. 
Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I, . . . and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 16. 


Others adde that this Moloch had seuen Roomes, Cham- 
bers, or Ambries therein. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 97. 


The central hall with its 16 columns, around which 
were arranged smaller rooms or cells. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 193. 


6+. Particular place or station; a seat. 


It behoveth every man to live in his own vocation, and 
not to seek any higher room than that whereunto he was 
at the first appointed. 

Sir T. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 466). 


And let an happie roome remaine for thee 
*Mongst heavenly ranks, where blessed soules do rest. 
Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 57. 


When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room. Luke xiy. 8. 


7+. A box or seat in a theater. 


I beg it with as forced a looke as a player that, in speak- 
ing an epilogue, makes love to the two-pennie roume for 
a plaudite. 

Hospit. of Incurable Fooles (1600), Ded. (Nares.) 

As if he had. . . ta’en tobacco with them over the 
stage, in the lords’ room. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 
8+. Family; company. 
For offerd presents come, 
And all the Greeks will honour thee, as of celestiall roome. 
Chapman, Tliad, ix. 568. 
9+. Office; post; position. 


In consecrations and ordinations of men unto rooms of 
divine calling, the like [imposition of hands] was usually 
done from the time of Moses to Christ. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 


Euery man, according to his roome, bent to performe his 
office with alacritie and diligence. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 288. 


He exercised his high rome of Chauncellorship, as he 
was accustomed. 6. Cavendish, Wolsey. 


10. A fishing-station; also, an establishment 
for curing fish. [British North America.]—11. 
A heading or Whi ba Wao in a coal-mine.— 
Blubber-room, (α) In a whaling-ship, a place down the 
main hatch between decks where blubber is stowed away. 
It is merely a hold, which, when not used for stowing 
blubber, is usually filled up with oil-casks, fire-wood, etc. 
(6) The stomach: as, to fill the blubber-room (to take a 
hearty meal). (Whalers’ slang.]— Combination-room. 
See combination.— Commercial, common, dark room. 
See the adjectives. Muniment-room. See muniment. 
— and room, stoop and room. Same as pillar 
and breast (which see, under pillar).— Room and space, 
in ship-building, the distance from the joint of one frame 
to that of the adjoining one.— To make room, to open a 
way or passage; make space or place for any person or 
thing to enter or pass.=Syn, 8. Capacity, scope, latitude, 
range, sweep, ng; ‘play. 
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room! (rém), v. i. 
room or rooms; lodge: as, he rooms at No. 7. 
[Collog.] 

I don’t doubt I shall become very good, for just think 
what a place I am in—living at the minister’s! and then 
I room with Esther ! H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 418. 

room? (rém), π. [Also roum; Assamese.] A 
deep-blue dye like indigo, obtained by macera- 
tion from the shrub Strobilanthes flaccidifolius 
(Ruellia indigotica, ete.); also, the plant itself, 
which is native and cultivated in India, Burma, 
and China. 

room’ (rém),”. Dandruff. Halliwell, [Prov. 
Eng. ] 

roomage! (ré’maj), m. [< rooml + -age.] 1. 
Space; capacity. 

Pile my ship with bars of silver, pack with coins of Spanish 


gold, 
From keel piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold! 
Whittier, Cassandra Southwick. 


roomage?, ». An obsolete form of rummage. 

roomal, ». See rumal. 

roomed (rémd), a. [< room1 + -ed2.] Contain- 
ing rooms; divided into rooms: used in com- 
position: as, a ten-roomed house. 

roomer (r6’mér), η. One who hires a room; a 
lodger. 


The mother . . . occupies herself more with the needs 
of the roomers, or tenants, and makes more money. 


The Standard, VII. 4. 
roomful (rém/’fuil), α. [< room] + -ful, 1.] 
Abounding with rooms; roomy; spacious. 
Now in a roomful house this soul doth float, 
And, like a prince, she sends her faculties 
To all her limbs, distant as provinces. 
Donne, Progress of the Soul. 
roomful (rém’fil), n. [< room1 + -ful, 2.] As 
much or aS many as a room will hold: as, a 
roomful of people. 
roomily (ré’mi-li), adv. [< roomy + -ly2.] Spa- 
ciously. 
roominess (r6’mi-nes), nm. [< roomy + -ness.] 
The state of being roomy; spaciousness, 
The oaken chair, to be sure, may tempt him with its 
roominess. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 
room-keeper (rém’ké6’pér), n. One who occu- 
pies a room in a house, with or without a family. 
roomless (rém/les), a. [< room1l + -less.] With- 
out room or rooms; not affording space; con- 
tracted. 
The shyppe wherein Jesus preached is very narowe and 
roumles to vncleane and synfull persons. 
J. Udall, On Mark iii. 
room-mate (rém’mat), η. One who shares a 
room with another or others. 
We two Americans join company with our room-mate, 
an Alexandrian of Italian parentage. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 28. 
room-paper (rém’pa”pér), n. Same as wall- 
paper. 
room-ridden (rém’rid’n), a. Confined to one’s 
room. Compare bedridden. [Rare.] 
As the room-ridden invalid settled for the night. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 15. 
roomsomet (rém’sum), a. [< rooml + -some.] 
Roomy. 
In a more vnruly, more vnvveildie, and more roome- 


some vessell then the biggest hulke on Thames. 
Florio, It. Dict., Ep. Ded., p. [11]. 


Not only capable but roomsome. Evelyn. 


roomstead (rém’sted), π. [< room1 + stead.] 
A lodging. 
His greens take up six or seven houses or roomsteads. 
Archeologia, XII. 188 (Account of Gardens near neo” 
roomth} (rémth), ». [ς ME. rumthe, rymthe, < 
AS. *rimth (Lye), r#met, space (= MD. ruimte), 
ς rim, spacious: see rooml, α.] 1. Room or 
place, in any sense. 
And when his voyce failed him at any time, Meccenas 


supplied his roomth in reading. 
Phaer, tr. of Virgil (1600). (Nares.) 


The Seas (then wanting roomth to lay their boist’rous load) 
Upon the Belgian Marsh their pamp’red stomachs cast. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Υ. 244. 


2. Roominess; spaciousness. 


A monstrous paunch for roomth, and wondrous wide. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 109. 


roomthsome}t (rémth’sum), a. [< roomth + 
-some.| Roomy; spacious. 
By the sea-side, on the other side, stoode Heroe’s tower ; 


.. . & Cage or ολ aaa roomthsome enough to com- 
prehend her. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 167). 


roomthy} (rém’thi), a. [< roomth + -y1.] Spa- 
cious. 
And her [Atre] not much behind 
Comes Kensey; after whom, clear Enian in doth make, 
In Tamer’s roomthier banks their rest that scarcely take. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 210. 


[< room1, n.] To oceupy a roomy (ré’mi), a. 


roon}t, a. 
roon? (rén), , 


του (rép), v. 4. 


του (rép), 4. 
AN Μον; 


| roost 


[ς room1 + -y1.] Having 
ample room; spacious; large. 
Indeed, the city of glory is capa¢ious and roomy; *‘In 


my Father’s house there are many mansions.” 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 252. 


With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 
Whose lowlaid mouths each mounting billow laves. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 153. 


A very antique elbow-chair, with a high back, carved 
elaborately in oak, and a roomy depth within its arms. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 
An obsolete form of roan}, 
9 [A dial. form of rund, « Icel. 
rond, rim, border, stripe, = E. rand: see rand1.} 
A border; edge; selvage. [Scotch.] 
In thae auld times, they thought the moon... 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 


Gaed past their viewing. 
Burns, To W. Simpson (Postscript). 


Her face was like the lily roon 
That veils the vestal planet’s hue. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 


[Roon in this passage is usually explained as ‘ vermilion,” 
apparently after Halliwell, who defines the Middle Eng- 
lish roone, properly ‘roan,’ in one passage as ‘ vermilion.’} 


[Also dial. (Se.) roup; «ΜΕ. 
ropen, ς AS. hrépan (pret. hredp) = OS. hrépan 
= OF ries. hropa = D. roepen = MLG. ropen = 
OHG. hruofan, ruofan, MHG. ruofen, G. rufen, 
ery out; also in weak form, OHG. ruofen, MHG. 
riefen, ery out, = Icel. hropa, call, ery out, in 
old use slander, = Sw. ropa = Dan. raabe, ery 
out, = Goth. hropjan, cry out. Cf. roup.] 1. 
To ery; shout. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Seotch.|—2. To roar; make a great noise. 


And a ropand rayne raiked fro the heuyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4651. 


Also (Se.) roup; < ME. rép, < 

rop = OHG. *hruof, ruof, MHG. γιοί, G. 
ruf, @ ery, = Iecel. hrop, erying, in old use 
caviling, seurrility, w. rop = Dan. raab, 
a ery, a call, crying; ef. Goth. hrdpei, a ery; 
from the verb.] 1. Acry; acall.—2. Hoarse- 
ness. 


O may the roup ne’er roust thy weason ! 
Beattie’s Address (Ross’s Helenore), st. 3. (Jamieson.) 


roopit (ré’pit), a. [Also (Se.) rowpit, roupet; 
roop, n., + -it. = -ed*,]| Hoarse; husky. 
[Seoteh.] 


Alas! my roopit Muse is hearse! 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 


roop (ré’pi), a. [Also (Se.) roupy; ¢ roop + 
-y a Hoarse. 
He said he had observed I was sometimes hoarse—a 


little roopy was his exact expression. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, vii. 


roorback (rir’bak), x. [So called in allusion 
to certain fictions, published in the United 
States in 1844, devised for political purposes, 
but purporting to be taken from the ‘‘ Travels of 
Baron Roorbach.”] <A fictitious story published 
for political effect; a ‘‘ campaign lie.” [U.8.] 

roosa (ré’si), mn. Sameas rusa2, 

roosa-oil (r6’si-oil), n. See rusa-oil. 

roose (réz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. roosed, ppr. 
roosing. [Also dial. rose, ruse ; < ME. rosen, ¢ 
Icel. hrdsa, praise, extol, boast, = Sw. rosa = 
Dan. rose, praise.] Το extol; commend highly. 
[Now only Scotch.] 


To rose him [the king} in his rialty rych men sogtten 
[sought]. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1371. 


To roose you up, and ca’ you guid. 
Burns, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 


roost! (rést),. [< ME. *rost, <AS. hrost, given 
by Somner (‘‘hrost, al. henna hrost, petaurum, 
a hen-roost”’), and contained also in the com- 
pound hrodst-bedg, a poetical term of uncertain 
meaning, explained as ‘the woodwork of a cir- 
eular roof’; = OS. hroést, roof, = MD. roest, a 
hen-roost, = Icel. hraust, roof, ceiling, = Norw. 
rost, raust, rdst, roof, roofing, space under the 
roof; prob. orig. the inner framework of a roof 
(as in Se.); prob., with formative -st, from the 
same root (vy hro) as Icel. hrot, a roof, rot, the 
inner part of the roof of a house where fish are 
hung up to dry, = Norw. rot, a roof, the inner 
part of a roof, a cockloft, = Goth. hrot, a roof. 
The Se. sense (def. 4) is prob. of Scand. origin 
(< Norw. rost, see above).] 1. A pole or perch 
upon which fowls rest at night; any place upon. 
which a bird may perch to rest; also, a locality 
where birds, as pigeons, habitually spend the 
night. 
Who [the cock] daily riseth when the Sun doth rise, 


And when Sol setteth, then to roost he hies. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


He clapp’d his wings upon his roost. 
den, Cock and Fox, 1. 46, 


roost 


Thousands of white gulls, gone to their nightly roost, 
rested on every ledge and cornice of the rock. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 304. 


These roosts [of wild pigeons] have been known to extend 
for a distance of forty miles in length and several miles 
in breadth. Stand. Nat. Hist., IV. 251. 


Henee—2. A temporary abiding- or resting- 
place. 


No, the world has a million roosts for a man, but only one 
nest. W. Holmes, Autocrat, vi. 


3. The fowls which occupy such a roost, collec- 


tively. A somewhat special application of the word 
(like rookery, 2) is to the roosts of some perching birds, 
which assemble in vast numbers, but not to breed, and for 
no obvious purpose that would not be as well attained with- 
out such congregation. Among conspicuvus instances 
may be noted the roosts of the passenger-pigeon, some- 
times several miles in extent, and the winter roosts of 
many thousands of crows (see crow, 2), which in the breed- 
ing season are dispersed. It is not generally known that 
the common robin of the United States sometimes forms 
such roosts in summer. 

4. The inner roof of a cottage, composed of 
spars reaching from one wall to the other; a 


arret. Jamieson. [Scotch.]—At roost, roosting; 
ence, in a state of rest or sleep. 


A fox spied out a cock at roost upon a tree. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


roost! (rést),v. [= MD. roesten, roost; from the 
noun.|. I, intrans. 1. To occupy a roost; perch, 
as a bird, 
O let me, when Thy roof my soul hath hid, 
O let me roost and nestle there. 
G. Herbert, The Temper. 
So [I] sought a Poet, roosted near the skies. 
Burns, Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle. 
The peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night. 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 


2. To stick or stay upon a resting-place; cling 
or adhere to a rest, as a limpet on a rock. 


The larger number of limpets roost upon.rocks. — 
Nature, XXXT. 200. 


II. trans. To set or perch, as a bird on a 
roost: used refiexively. 
I wonder, 
How that profane nest of pernicious birds 
Dare roost themselves there in the midst of us, 
So many good and well-disposed persons. 
O impudence! | Randolph, Muses’ Looking-glass, i. 1. 


roost? (rést), Α. and v. See roust?. 


roost-cock (rést’kok), n. A cock; a rooster. 
*[ Prov. Eng.] 


Gallus, that greatest roost-cock in the rout. 
The Mous-Trap (1606). (Halliwell, under porpentine.) 


Tooster (rés’tér),. 1. The male of the domes- 
tic hen; a cock, as distinguished from the fe- 
male orhen. [U.S.] | 


A huge turkey gobbling in the road, a rooster crowing 
on the fence, and ducks quacking in the ditches. 
: S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 


2. Any bird that roosts; a percher. See In- 
sessores. 


Almost all birds are roosters. 
R. G. White, Words and their Uses, p. 182. 


Foot? (rét or rit), n. [ς ME. roote, rote, ¢ late 
AS. rot (ace. pl. rota, occurring in connection 
with bare (see bark?) in a fragment printed in 
AS. Leechdoms, I. 378), ς Icel. ro¢ = Sw. Norw. 
rot = Dan. rod, a root, the lower part of a tree, 
a root in mathematics; prob. orig. with initial 
w (Icel. v, reg. lost before 1), Icel. *vrot = AS. 
*wrot, a collateral form of wyrt = OHG. MHG. 
wurz, . wurz, a plant, = Goth. waurts, a root; 
prob. akin to W. gwreiddyn = OCorn. grueiten, 
a root, L. rddix (Y vrad), a root, = Gr. ῥάδιξ 
(Υ Εραδ), @ branch, a root, ῥίζα (for *Fpidya, 
y, Εριδ), 8 root: see wortl, and ef. radix, rhizome. 

ee also root?.] 1. (a) In bot., apart of the body 
of a ee which, typically, grows downward 
into the soil, fixes the plant, and absorbs nutri- 


ment. A root may be either a descending axis originat- 
ing in germination from the lower end of the caulicle, and 
persisting as a tap-root, or one of a group of such roots —in 
either case called primary; ora branch of such a root, the 
ultimate ramifications forming rootlets or root-fibrils; or a 
similar organ developed trom some other part of the plant 
(adventitious), sometimes with special functions —in the 
latter cases called secondary. The root differs from the 
stem in having no nodes and internodes, its branches ap- 
pearing in no regular order, and, normally, in giving rise 
to no other organs, though, as in the pear and poplar, it 
may develop budsand thence suckers. In mode of growth 
the root is peculiar in elongating only or chiefly at the ex- 
tremity, and at the same time in not building upon the 
naked apex, but in a stratum (the growing-point) just short 
of the apex under the protection of a cover or sheath—the 
root-eap (which see). Aside from securing the plant in 
position, the ordinary function of roots is the absorption 
of water with nutritive matter in solution from the soil, 
or, in the case of aquatics, wholly or partly from the water. 
This office is performed by imbibition through the cell- 
walls of the fresher root-surface, except that of the ex- 
treme tip, the absorbent surface being greatly increased 
by the production of root-hairs. (See root-hair.) Many 
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roots, however — chiefly the tap-roots of biennials—serve 
the special purpose of storing nutriment for a second sea- 
son, becoming thus much enlarged, as in the beet and tur- 
nip. Roots of this class must be distinguished from the 
rhizome, bulb, etc., which, though subterranean, are modi- 
fications of the stem. Numerous plants put forth aérial 
roots, eventually reaching the soil (banian, mangrove), 


SS 





Various Forms of Roots. 
x. Fibrous Roots of Poa annua. 2. Root of Daucus Carota;: R, tap- 
root; 2, », rootlets. 3. Aérial Roots of Oncidiusm barbatum. 4. 
Tuberous Roots of Sysdesmon thalictroides. 5. Root-hairs of Pucca 


. glortosa (highly maynified), 


serving as means of climbing (ivy, poison-ivy), or, in the 
case of epiphytes, part fastening the plant to a bough, 
part free in the air, whence they are capable of absorbing 
some moisture, The roots of a parasitic plant penetrate the 
tissues of the host-plant and draw their nutritive matter 
from it. True roots are confined to flowering plants and 
vascular cryptogams, the rhizoids of many lower plants in 
part taking their place. See annual, biennial, perennial. 
See also cuts under ivy, monocotyledonous, prothallium, 
and rhizome. } 
An oak whose antique root peeps out 

Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii, 1, 31. 


(0) Specifically, an esculent root, as a beet or 
8 carrot. 


But his neat cookery! he cut our roots 
In characters. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 49. 


2. That which resembles a root in shape, posi- 
tion, or function; that from which anything 


springs. (a) The part of anything that resembles the 
root of a plant in manner of growth, or as a source of 
nourishment, support, or origin; specifically, in anat. and 
Ζοῦζ., some pais or organ like or likened to the root of a 

lant; the deepest or most fixed. part of something em- 

edded in another; a base, bottom, or supporting part: 
technically called radia: as, the root of a finger-nail or a 
tooth; the root of a nerve or a hair: often used-in the 
plural, though the thing in fact is singular: as, to drag 
out a nail by the roots. 


The colde blode that was at our lordes herte rote 
Fell within Iosephes sherte & lay on his chest. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 5.), p. 38. 


Each false [word] 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o’ the tongue. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 196. 


Hence —(b) The bottom or lower part of anything; foun- 


dation. 
Ther is at the west syde of Itaille, 
Doun at the roote of Vesulus the colde, 
A lusty playne, abundant of vitaille. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 2. 


The Mount, which was a frame of wood built by Master 
More for a Watch-tower to looke out to Sea, was blowne 
up by the roots. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΙ. 150. 


In the Domdaniel caverns, 
Under the Roots of the Ocean, 
Met the Masters of the Spell. 
Southey, Thalaba, ii, 2. 


(c) The origin or cause of anything ; source. 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 2. 


The love of money is the root of all [all kinds of, R. Υ.] 
evil. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 


(d) The basis of anything; ground; support. 
The root of his opinion. Shak., W. T., ii. 3. 89. 


With a courage of unshaken root. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 15. 


(ο In philol., an elementary notional syllable; that part 
of a word which conveys its essential meaning, as distin- 
guished from the formative parts by which this meaning 
is modified ; an element in a language, whether arrived 
at by analysis of words or existing uncombined, in which 
no formative element is demonstrable: thus, true may be 
regarded as the root of un-tru-th-ful-ness, 


root 


But we must beware of pushing the figure involved in 
root to the extent of regarding roots thus set up as the ele- 
ments out of which the language containing them has 
grown. A given root may be more modern than certain or 
et of the formative elements with which it is com- 

ined. 
Whitney, Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass,, X VII., App., p. xx. 


Equity and equal are from the same root; and equity 
literally means equalness. 


H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 109. 
(f) The first ancestor; an early progenitor. 


Myself should be the root and father ΄ 
Of many kings. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 5. 


(g) In math.: (1) The root of any quantity is such a quantity 
as, when multiplied into itself a certain number of times, 
willexactly produce that quantity. Thus, 2 is a root of 4, 
because when multiplied into itself it exactly produces 
4. Power and root are correlative terms: the power is 
named from the number of the factors employed in the 
multiplication, and the root is named from the power. 
Thus, if a quantity be multiplied once by itself, the pro- 
duct is called the second power, or square, and the quan- 
tity itself the square root, or second root of the product ; 
if the quantity be multiplied twice by itself, we obtain 
the third er, or cube, and the quantity is the cube 
root or third root; and so on. The character marking 
a root is γ (a modification of 7 for rauiz, which has 
been used probably since the middle of the sixteenth 
century), and the particular root is indicated by placing 
above the sign the figure which expresses the number 
of the root, which figure is called the index of the root. 
Thus, 7/16 indicates the fourth root of 16 (that is, 2), and 
y 4 the square root of 4 (that is, 2)— the index in the case 
of the aquare root being usually omitted. The same isthe 
case with algebraic quantities, as ? (a° + 3a°b + δαῦΣ + 03) 
=a+b. See power, index, involution, evolution. (2) The 
root of an equation is a quantity which, substituted for 
the unknown quantity, satisfies the equation: thus,2-+ Υ2 
is a root of the equation 2*— 5a? + ¢e—2=0; for 


μι A 
τρ 1 y2 = 2+ 6y2 


the sum of which 180. Another root of the same equation is 
obviously 1; and the third root will be found to be 2—y2. 
(h) In music: (1) With reference to a compound tone or a 
series of harmonics, the fundamental, generator, or ground 
tone. (2) With reference to a chord, the fundamental tone 
—that is, the tone from whose harmonics the tones of the 
chord are selected, or the tone on which they are conceived 
to be built up. Theorists are not agreed as to what consti- 
tutes a root of a chord, or whether a chord may have two 
roots; and in many cases the term is used merely to des- 
ignate the lowest tone of a chord when arranged in its 
simplest or normal position. (¢)In chron., the earliest 
time at which an event can take place, as a movable feast ; 
also, the time at which any progressive change begins. 
(J) In astrol , the state of things at the beginning of any 
time ; aor the figure of the heavens at the instant 
of birth, specifically called the root of nativity, a term also 
applied to the horoscope, or ascendant. Chaucer, in the 
passage below, has in mind the introduction to Zahel’s 
treatise on Elections, where it is stated that elections of 
fortunate times for undertakings are not much to be de- 
pended upon, exceptin the case of kings, who have their 
roots of nativity (that is, in their case there is no doubt as 
to the precise aspect of the heavens at the moment of 
birth), which roots strengthen the inferences to be drawn, 
especially (at least so Chaucer understands the words) in 
the case of ajourney. When the horoscope of birth was 
not known, astrologers were accustomed to determine 
elections chiefly by the place and phase of the moon, 
whose influence was, however, considered debile. It ap- 
pears that in the case of the lady of the story, the moon 
was impedited in the root of nativity (see Almansor, Prop. 
36: “Cum in radice nativitatis impedietur luna,” etc.), and 
Mars, a planet most unfavorable to journeys, was at azir, 
or lord of the ascendant, at her birth, and was in the 
fourth, or darkest, house; so that the omens of the jour- 
ney were as gloomy as they well could be. 


Of viage is ther non eleccioun, 

Namely to folk of hey condicioun, 

Not. whan a rote is of a birthe yknowe? 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, Ἱ. 216. 


) In hydraul. engin., the end of a weir or dam where 
tis joined to the natural bank. EF. H. Knight. 


3. In hort., a growing plant with itsroot; also, 
a tuber or bulb. 


Your herb-woman; she that sets seeds and roots. 
hak., Pericles, iv. 6. 98. 


Perhaps the pleasantest of all cries in early spring is that 
of “All a-growing—all a-blowing,” heard for the first 
time in the season... It is that of the root-seller, who has 
stocked his barrow with primroses, violets, and daisies. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 138. 


4. Gross amount; sum total. Halliwell.— aériai 
roots, See def. 1.— Bear’s-paw root, the rhizome of the 
male fern, Dryopteris Filix-mas.—Bengal root, the root 
of aspecies of ginger, Zinziber Cassumnar.—Biquadcat- 
ic root. See biquadratic.—Commensurable root, a root 
of an equation equal toa whole number or fraction.— Con- 
; ate roots, See conjugate.— Continuity of roots, the 

act that the values of the roots of an algebraic equation 
vary continuously with the coefficients.— Criterion for 
roots, a rule for deciding whether a solution is ον να 
or not, how many solutions are imaginary, and the like. 
—Crop and root, See crop.—Crown of a root. See 
crown.—Cubocubic root, See cubocubic.— Demonstra- 
tive τοοῦ, See demonstrative.— Double root, in music, 
two tones assumed as the generators of one chord.—Dutch 
roots or bulbs, a trade-name of certain ornamental flow- 
ering bulbs, especially tulips and hyacinths, exported from 
Holland.— Equal roots, two or more roots of an equation 
having the same value. That is, if x, is such a root, the 
equation is not only satisfied by putting αι for a, the un- 
known quantity, but this is also true after the equation 
(with all its terms equated to zero) has been divided by 
%—%,.— Fibrous roots, roots in the form of fibers—the 





root 


regular form of roots except so far as they are thickened 
for strength as holdfasts or by the accumulation of nutri- 
ment.— Horizontal root, in bot., a root that lies hori- 
zontally on the ground.— Latent roots of a matrix, in 
math, See latent.— Lateral root of the auditory nerve, 
the root which passeson the outer side of the restiform tract. 
Also called superficial, inferior, or posterior root ; also some- 
times radix cochlearis.— Limit of the roots. See limit. 
— Mechoacan root, a jalap-tuber of very feeble proper- 
ties, obtained from Mexico, apparently identical with. the 
Ipomea Jalapa (1. macrorhiza) found in the southern 
United States from South Carolina to Florida.— Medial 
root of the auditory nerve, the root which passes on 
the inner side of the restiform tract, between the latter 
and the ascending root of the trigeminus. Also called 

, anterior, or upper root ; sometimes radix vestibularis. 
—Musquash-root. Same as beaver-poison.— Primary 
root. See primary, and def. 1, above.— Primitive root, 
a root of an equation or congruence which satisfies no 
lower equation that implies the truth of the former. 
Thus, 9 is a root of the congruence x4 = 1 (mod 10), but not 
a primitive root, since it also satisfies x2 = 1 (mod 10). 
For primitive root in various specific phrases, see primt- 
tive.—Quadratocubic root, quadratoquadratic root. 
See the adjectives.— Root and branch, (a) As a whole; 
wholly; completely. 


He was going and leaving his malison on us, root and 
branch. I was never so becursed in all my days. 
6, Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xlviii. 


() In Eng. hist., the extremists of the Parliamentary party 
who about 1641 favored the overthrow of Episcopacy ; 
also, the policy of these extremists.— Root of a hair 
the portion contained in the follicle, the lower portion 
being the bulb.— Root of a lung, the place where the 
bronchi and large vessels enter a lung.—Root of an 


equation. See equation, and def. 2 (2).— Root of 
bit $ ot of th 


terness. See bitterness.— Ro e mesentery 
the junction of the mesentery with the body-wall.— Root 
of the tongue, the posterior basal part of the tongue.— 
Secondary root. See def. 1 (a).—Separation of the 
roots of an equation, the separation of the whole field 
of quantity into such parts that there shall be only one 


root at most in each part.—The root of the matter, 
that which is fundamental or essential. 


But ye should say, Why persecute we him, seeing the 
root of the matter is found in me? Job xix, 28. 


To extract the root. See extract.—To take root, or 
to strike root. (a) To begin rooting in germination 
or (more frequently) as a layer, cutting, or transplanted 
plant. (b) To become fixed ; become established. 


If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 87. 
Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
ithin our earthly sod. WaAzttier, Our Master. 
(See also bloodroot, bowman’s-root, cancer-root, colic-root, 
musk-root, orris-root, rattlesnake-root, and snakeroot.) 
root! (rét or rut), » [= Sw. rota, take root; 
from the noun. Cf. root?.] I, intrans. 1. To 
fix the root; strike root; enter the earth, as 
roots. 


In deep grounds the weeds root the deeper. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. To be firmly fixed; be established. 


There rooted betwixt them then such an affection which 
cannot choose but branch now. hak., W. T., i. 1. 25. 


If any error chanced . . . to cause misapprehensions, 
he gave them not. leave to root and fasten by concealment. 
Bp. Fel 
II. trans. 1. To fix by the root or as if by 
roots; plant and fix deep in the earth: as, a 
tree roots itself; a deeply rooted tree. 
The fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 33. 
2. To plant deeply; impress deeply and dura- 
bly: used chiefly in the past participle. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow? 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 41. 
root? (τοῦ or rut), v. [Also rout, early mod. E. 
wroot, wrout; < ME. roten, routen, prop. wroten, < 
AS. wrdtan, root or grub up, as a hog, = NFries. 
wretten = MD. D. wroeten = MLG. wroten, LG. 
wroten, root or grub in the earth, = ΟΠΗ. ruoz- 
jan, ruozzan, root up (ef, G. rotten, reuten, roden, 
root out), = Icel. rota = Sw. Norw. rota = Dan. 
rode, root, grub up; connected with the noun, 
AS. wrot = OF ries. *wrdéte, snout, = OHG, dim. 
*ruozil, MHG. riezel, G. riissel, snout; perhaps 
allied to L. rddere, gnaw, nag, and to radere, 
scratch: see rodent, rasel, razel. The verb is 
commonly associated with the noun root! as if 
root up or uproot meant ‘pull up the roots of,’ 
‘pull up by the roots’; but it means rather 
‘raise or plow up with the snout,’ and is orig. 
applied to swine.] I, trans. 1. To dig or bur- 
row in with the snout; turn up with the snout, 
as a swine. 
Alas, he [the boar] nought esteems that face of thine, .. . 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 636. 
2. Totear up or out as if by rooting; eradicate; 
extirpate; remove or destroy utterly; exter- 
minate: generally with up, out, or away. — 
1ν, ο 


~ 


x” 4 
root-borer (rét’bor’ér), 
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Er that eight dais were ended fully, 
the wodys were roted up and gon. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1112. 
I will go root away 
The noisome weeds. Shak., Rich. 11., iii. 4, 37. 


He’s a rank weed, Sir Thomas, 

And we must root him out. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL., v. 1. 53. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To turn up the earth with the 

snout, aS swine. 
Al swa that wilde swin 
That wroteth geond than grouen. 
Layamon, 1, 469. 


Doo beestes smale in hit [earth] to stere and stonde, 
And make hem route aboute, and trede. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T.8.), p. 158. 


The kyng that had grete plente 
Off mete and drinke, withoutene le, 
Long he may dyge and wrote, 
Or he have hys fyll of the rote. 

MS. Ashmole 61. (Halliwell.) 

Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Shuk., Rich. IIL, i. 5. 228. 
2+. To push with the snout. 

Delphyns knowe by smelle yf a deed man that is in the 
see ete euer of Delphyns kynde, and yf the deed hath ete 
therof he etyth hym anone, and yf he dyde not he kepyth 
and defendyth hym fro etynge and bytynge of other fisshe, 
and showyth hym and bryngyth him to the clyffe with his 
own wrotynge. 

Glanvil, De Propr. Rerum, XIII. xxvi. 460 (Cath. Ang.,p. 425). 


root? (rét),n. Aform ofrutl. Halliwell. [Prov. 
E 


ng. 
root‘ (rét), v. <A dialectal form of rot. 
rootage! (ré’taj or rit’aj), η. [του + -age.] 
The act of striking root; the growth or fixture 
of roots; the hold obtained by means of a root 
or roots. [Rare. ] 

Ours is, scarcely less than the British [government], a 
living and fecund system. It does not, indeed, find its 
rootage so widely in the hidden soil of unwritten law ; its 
tap-root at least is the Constitution. 

W. Wilson, Cong. Gov., i. 
rootage? (ré’taj or rut’aj), nm. [< root? + -age.] 
Extirpation. Halliwell. 
root-alcohol (rét’al’k6-hol), π. See alcohol, 1. 
root-barnacle (rét’ bir’na-kl), n. Aroot-headed 
eirriped. See Rhizocephala. 
oat beet (rét’bér), n. A drink containing the 
extracted juices of various roots, as of dock, 
dandelion, sarsaparilla, and sassafras. 

No less than five persons, during the forenoon, inquired 

for ginger-beer, or root-beer, or any drink of a similar brew- 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 
π. An insect which 
perforates the roots of plants: as, the clover 
root-borer, Hylesinus trifolii. 
root-bound (rét’bound), a. Fixed to the earth 
by roots; firmly fixed, as if by the root; im- 
movable. 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 662. 
root-breaker (rét’bra’kér), π. A machine for 
breaking potatoes, turnips, carrots, or other raw 
roots into small or moderate-sized pieces, in or- 
der to prepare them as food for cattle or horses. 
root-bruiser (rét’bré’zér), n. Same as root- 
breaker. 
root-built (rét’bilt), a. Built of roots. 
Philosophy requires 
No lavish cost; to crown its utmost prayer 
Suffice the root-built cell, the simple fleece, 
The juicy viand, and the crystal stream. 
Shenstone, Economy, i. 
root-cap (rét’kap), n. A cap-likesheath of pa- 
renchymatous cells which occurs at the tip of 
most growing roots. It may be many or only two 
or three layers of cells thick, the cells composing it being 
older, firmer, and in part effete, and serving to protect the 
active growing-point, which is immediately behind it. 


At the very end of the radicle they [the cells] are rela- 
tively large, and form a sort of cap-like covering (root-cap) 
for the smaller cells lying directly back (the growing 
point). Goodale, Physiol. Bot., p. 106. 

root-cellar (rit’sel’ar), n. A cellar or part of 
a cellar set apart for the storage of roots or tu- 
bers, as potatoes. Compare root-house, 2. 

root-crop (rét’krop), ». A crop of plants with 
esculent roots, especially of plants having sin- 
gle roots, as turnips, beets, or carrots. 

root-digger (rét’dig’ér), n. In agri., a form of 
tongs with curved jaws for raising carrots and 
beets from the ground. 

root-eater (rét’6’tér), n. A rhizophagous mar- 
supial; a member of the Rhizophaga ; any root- 
eating animal. 

root-eating (rét’é’ting), a. Feeding habitually 
upon roots; rhizophagous. 

rooted (ré’ted or rut’ed), a. 


embedded.—2,. In zool. and anat.: (a). Fixed 


rootedness (ré’ted-nes or rit’ed-nes), n. 


root-louse 


by the roots; embedded and attached as if 
rooted, as a hair, feather, nail, or tooth. (0) 
Specifically, fixed so by the root as to cease to 
grow, as a tooth: the opposite of rootless.—8. 
Provided with roots. 


rootedly (ré’ted-li or rut’ed-li), adv. [< rooted 
+ -ἴψ.] Deeply; from the heart. 
They all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 108. 


[< 
rooted + -ness.] The state or condition of be-. 
ing rooted. 

rooter! (ré’tér or rit’ér), mn. [ς root! + -erl.] 
A plant (or, figuratively, some other thing, or 
a person) which takes root. 

They require dividing and planting on fresh soil fre- 
quently, being strong rooters. The Field, LX VII. 338. 
rooter? (ré’tér or rit’ér), π. [< root? + -erl.] 
One who or that which roots or roots up, or 
tears up by the roots; one who eradicates or 
destroys. 
The strongest champion of the Pagan gods, 
And rooter out of Christians, 
Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, i. 1. 
rootery (ré’tér-i or rut’ér-i), ”.; pl. rooteries 
(-iz). [< root!+-ery.] A mound or pile formed 
with the roots of trees, in which plants are set 
asin arockery. Imp. Dict. 

rootfast (rét’ fast), a. {< ME. rotfest (= Icel. 
rotfastr); < root! + fast1.] Firmly rooted. 

root-fibril (rét’fi’bril), m. One of the fine ulti- 
mate divisions of a root; a rootlet; less prop- 
erly, same as root-hair. 

root-footed (rét’fit’ed), a. Provided: with 
pseudopodia. See pseudopodium and rhizopod. 

root-forceps (rét’fér’seps), m. In dentistry, a 
forceps for extracting roots of teeth. 

root-form (rét’férm),n. A form assumed by an 
insect when radicicolous or living on roots, if 
different from some other form of the same in- 
sect: thus, the grape-vine pest, Phylloxera vas- 
tatrix, is most destructive in its root-form. 

root-grafting (rét’graf’ting), n. In hort., the 
process of grafting scions directly on a small 
part of the root of some appropriate stock, the 
grafted root being then potted. 

root-hair (rot’har),. A delicate filament de- 
veloped from a single cell (thus distinguished 
from a root-fibril) on the epidermis of the 
young parts of a root; a unicellular trichome 
borne on 8 root. The office of root-hairs is absorption, 
and being very numerous they greatly enlarge the ab- 


sorbent capacity of the root. As the surface ages they 
shrivel and disappear. See cut under root. 


root-headed (rét’hed’ed), a. Fixed as if rooted 
by the head; having a head like roots; rhizo- 
cephalous: as, the root-headed cirripeds. 
root-house (rét’hous),». 1. Arustie house or 
lodge built ornamentally of roots. 
Winding forward down the valley, you pass beside a small 
root-house, where on a tablet are these lines. 
Shenstone, Works (ed. 1791), IT. 289. 
2. A house for storing up or depositing pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, or other roots 
or tops, for the winter feed of cattle. 
root-knot (rét’not), n. A knot or excrescence 
of a root; specifically, an abnormal irregular 
growth of the subcortical layer of tissue of roots 
and underground stems of various plants, 
shrubs, and trees, resulting from the attack of 
a nematoid worm, as a species of Anguillulidz. 
rootle (ré’tl), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rootled, ppr. 
rootling. [Freq. of root?.] To root up,as swine. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
root-leaf (rét’léf), n. A radical leaf. See radi- 
cal leaves, under radical. 


rootless (rét’- or rit’les), a. [ζ root! + -less.] 


1. Having no root. 

But by along continuance, a stronge depe roted habitte, 
not lyke a rooteles tree, scante vp an end in a lose heape 
of light sand, that wil with a blast or two be blowen down. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 130. 
2. In zodl., having a persistently open pulp-cav- 
ity and growing perennially, as the incisor teeth 
of rodents, and the molar teeth of many of these 
animals; not rooted so as to stop growing. See 
Rodentia. 


rootlet (rét’- or rit’let),n. [< root! + -let.] A 


little root; a radicle; aroot-fibril: specifically 
applied to the fine roots put forth by certain 
plants, by which they cling to their supports, 
as in Rhus Toxicodendron. 


The tree whose rootlets drink of every river. 
Kingsley, Saint’s Tragedy, v. 2. 


root-loop (rét’lép), n. An arch or bow ina root, 
[ς rootl + -ed2.] , standing out of the ground. 
1. Fixed by a root or roots; firmly planted or root-louse (rét’lous), . 


One of a number of 
radicicolous or root-feeding plant-lice of the 


root-louse 


family Aphididz, and usually of the subfamily ropalic, a. 
Pemphiginz. The grape-vine root-louse is an example. rope! (rop), 2. 
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alic. 
E. rop, roop, rope, rape, < 


See rh 
[< 


(See Phylloxera.) The root-louse of the apple is Schizo- x AS. rap, a rope, = OF ries. rdp (in silrap), cord, 





Root-louse of the Apple (Schizoneura lanigera). 
@, apple-root, showing swellings caused by lice; 4, wingless stem- 


mother, or first spring generation; c, winge 


againic female. 
and cross show natural sizes. ) 


(Line 


neura lanigera, apparently indigenous to America, but 
now occurring in Europe, New Zealand, and Australia, 
where it is known as the American blight. It passes the 
winter under ground in the wingless condition, and also 
as a winter egg on the trunk. It spreads by means of an 
occasional generation of winged agamic females. It has 
an above-ground summer form which is furnished with 
a flocculent excretion of white wax. y 


root-mouthed (rét’moutht), a. 
A plant which 


zostomous. 
root-parasite (rét’ par”a-sit), . 
grows upon the root of another plant, as plants 
of the family Orobanchacex, or broom-rapes. 
root-pressure (rét’presh’tr), ». In bot., a 
hydrostatic pressure exerted in plants, which 
manifests itself by causing, especially in the 
spring, a more or less copious flow of watery 
uid from the cut surface of a part of the stem 
which is directly connected with the root. This 
flow of sap is the so-called “bleeding ” of plants, and is 


found to be the result of the absorbent activity of the 
root-hairs. 


In a vine, for example, before its leaves have grown in 
the spring, this process, called root-pressure, causes a rapid 
ascent of fluid (sap) absorbed from the soil. 

Huzley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 469. 
root-pulper (rét’pul’pér), n. A mill for grind- 
ing roots or reducing them to pulp for indus- 
trial uses or for preparing them as food for 
farm-stock. Also called root-grinder, root-shred- 
xder, and root-rasp. 
root-sheath (rét’shéth), ». The sheath of the 
root of a hair or feather, an invert of epidermis 
lining the follicle in which a hair or feather 
grows. See second cut under hair. 
rootstock (rét’stok), ». 1. In bot., same as 
rhizome.—2, The original ground or cause of 
anything; a root. 

The Egyptians being really the oldest civilized people 
that we certainly know, and therefore, if languages have 
one origin, likely to be near its root-stock. 

Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 272. 

3. In zodl., a cormus, as of a zodphyte; a rhi- 
zocaulus. 

root-tree (rét’tré), n. An aspect of a geomet- 
rical tree in which it is regarded as springing 
from a given knot. 

root-vole (rét’v6l), n.. A vole or meadow-mouse 
of Siberia, Arvicola economus, which feeds on 
roots like other animals of its kind. 

rooty (r6’ti or rut’i), a [Also dial. rutty; < 
root! + -yl.] 1. Abounding in roots; contain- 
ing many roots: as, rooty ground. 

Along the shoare of siluer streaming Themmes, 


Whose rutty Bancke, the which his Riuer hemmes. 
Spenser, Prothalamion (ed. Grosart). 


Yet as a syluane hill 
Thrusts back a torrent that hath kept a narrow channell 


still,... 
Nor can [it] with all the confluence break through his rooty 
sides. Chapman, Iliad, xvii. 
2. Rank, as grass. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
root-zone (rét’zon), η. A region of the spinal 
cord traversed by or immediately adjacent to 
the roots of the spinal nerves.— Posterior root- 
zone, the postero-external column of the spinal cord, es- 
pecially its lateral portions. 
rooye-bok (r0’ye-bok), ». [< D. rooije-bok, < 
rooyen, regulate, order (< root, regular order, 
rule), + bok = EK. buck1.] The African pallah, 
Aipycetos melampus: so called by the Dutch 
colonists from its habit of walking in single 
file. See cut under pallah. 
ropt, ”. [Also δώ (in pl. ropes); < ME. rop 
(pl. roppes), < AS. rop, irreg. roop (i. e. rop), 
also hrop, an intestine, the colon, = MD. rop, 
intestine.] An intestine: commonly in the 
plural. 
His talowe also servythe for plastyrs mo than one; 


For harpe s is his Ropys seruythe Ichoone. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 17. 


= D. reep, also roop = MLG. rép, reep = OHG. 
MHG. reif, a cord, string, circular band, fetter, 
circle, G. reif, ring, a rope, circular band, cir- 
cle, wheel, hoop, ferrule, = Icel. reip = Sw. 
rep = Dan. reb, a rope, = Goth. raips, a string 
(in comp. skauda-raips), shoe-string: root un- 
certain. The word rope exists disguised in the 
second element of stirrup.) 1. A cord of con- 
siderable thickness; technically, a cord over 


one inch in circumference. Ropes are usually 
made of hemp, manila, flax, cotton, coir, or other vege- 
table fiber, or of iron, steel, or other metallic wire. <A 
hempen rope is composed of a certain number of yarns 
or threads, which are first spun or twisted into strands, 
and the finished ropes have special names according to 
the number and arrangement of the strands, and the va- 
rious sizes are indicated by the circumference in inches. 
The ropes in ordinary use on board a vessel are composed 
of three strands, laid right-handed, or, as it is called 
(though this is not correct for southern latitudes), ‘‘ with 
the sun.” Occasionally a piece of large rope will be found 
laid up in four strands, also with the sun. This is gen- 
erally used for standing rigging, tacks, sheets, etc., and is 
sometimes called shroud-laid. In nautical language a 
rope is usually called a line. 


Furste to murte [broke] mony rop & the mast after. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 150. 


If they bind me fast with new ropes that never were oc- 
cupied, then shall I be weak. Judges xvi. 11. 


2. A row or string consisting of a number of 
things united so as to form a cord more or less 
thick: as, a rope of onions; a rope of pearls. 


Car. . . . Let’s choke him with Welsh parsley [hemp]. 
Never. Good friend, be merciful; choke me with pud- 

dings and a rope of sausages. 
Randolph, Hey for Honesty, iv. 1. 


This King was at Chawonock two yeares agoe to trade 
with blacke pearle, his worst sort, whereof I had a rope, 
but they were naught. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 88. 


What lady 
I’ the primitive times wore ropes of pearl or rubies? 
Jasper Mayne, City Match, ii. 2. 


3, Anything ον or gelatinous which is 
drawn out in long strings. 


A pickled minnow is very good,... butI count him no 
more than the ropes in beer compared with a loach done 
properly. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, vii. 


4. A local linear measure, twenty feet; in 
Devonshire, a measure of stonework, 20 feet in 
length, 1 foot in height, and 18 inches in thick- 


ness.—Cable-laid rope, a rope composed of nine 
strands. It is made by first laying the strands into three 
ropes of three strands each, right-handed ; and then lay- 
ing the three ropes up together into one, left-handed. 
Thus, cable-laid rope is like three small common ropes 
laid up into one large one. Formerly the ordinary three- 
stranded right-hand rope was called hawser-laid, and the 
nine-stranded cable-laid, and they will be found so distin- 
guished in books ; but among seafaring men now the terms 
hawser-laid and cable-laid are applied indiscriminately 
to nine-stranded rope, and the three-stranded, being the 
usual kind of rope, has no particular name, or is called 
right-hand rope. See cut under cable-laid.—Cat-block 
rope. See cat-block.—Clue-rope, a rope fastened to the 
clue of a course and used as a temporary tack or sheet.— 
Flat rope, a rope the strands of which are not twist- 
ed, but platted together.— Hawser-rope, hawser-laid 
rope. See cable-laid rope.— Holy ropet. See holy.—In 
the rope, in the original twist or braid as delivered by 
the factory: said of horsehair used in upholstery, and of 
similar fibers which are put up in this form.— Laid rope, 
a rope that is twisted in strands. See cable-laid rope.— 
Left-hand rope, rope which is laid up and twisted from 
right to left, or “ voce the sun,” as it is termed (see 
def. 1). Also called backhanded rope, water-laid rope.— 
Locked-wire rope, wire rope having the outer layer or 
layers of wires so made that they interlock each other. 
It is intended to prevent broken wires from springing out 
of place; the adjoining wires are supposed to hold them 
down.—Manila rope, rope made from Manila hemp. See 
manila, 2.—On or upon the high ropes. (a) Elated; in 
high spirits. (6) Haughty; arrogant. 

He is one day humble, and the next day on the high 
ropes. Swift, Journal to Stella, xxxvi. 


Plain-laid rope, rope made by twisting three strands to- 
gether right-handed, or from left to right.— Right-hand 
rope, the three-stranded rope ordinarily used, which gen- 
erally bears this name: it is laid “with the sun” (see def.1). 
See cable-laid rope, above.—Rope bridge. See bridge}. 
—Rope driving-gear. See gear.— Rope ladder, a lad- 
der made by connecting two long pieces of rope at regular 
intervals by shorter pieces, or by rounds of wood or metal. 
—Rope of sand, proverbially, a feeble union or tie; a 
band easily broken.— Rope’s end, the end of a rope; a 
short piece of rope, often used as an instrument of punish- 


ment. 
Buy a rope’s end ; that will I bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates 
For locking me out of my doors by day. 
hak., C. of E., iv, 1. 16. 


Shroud-laid rope, rope made by laying four strands to- 
gether right-handed: it takes its name from the use to 
which it is frequently applied. All four-stranded rope is 
made with a central strand called a heart, which assists 
in keeping the others in place.—§traw rope, a rope 
made of straw twisted. It is used to secure the thatch of 
corn-ricks and -stacks, and also the thatch of poor cot- 
tages.—Tapered rope, rope made larger at one end than 





rope* (rép), n. 


rope-cord (rop’kérd), n. 


rope-dancer (rop’dan’sér), 7. 


rope-dancer 


the other, used where there is considerable travel to the 
rope, and where much strain is brought on only one end, 
such as the fore- and main-tacks and -sheets.—To back 
arope. See backl.—To be at the end of one’s rope, 
to have exhausted one’s powers or resources.— To cap a 
rope. See cap|.—To give a αρ rope, to let him go 
on without check, usually to his own defeat or injury.— 
To know the ropes. See know1.—To lay, overhaul, 
point a rope. See the verbs.—Twice-laid rope, rope 
made from yarns that have already been used in other 
ropes. White rope, rope not saturated with tar; un- 
tarred rope.— Wire rope, a collection of wires of iron, 
steel, etc., twisted, or (less usually) bound together so as 
to act in unison in resisting a strain. They are exten- 
sively used in raising and lowering apparatus in coal- 
mines, as standing rigging for ny f as substitutes for 
chains in suspension-bridges, for telegraph-cables, etc. 
rope! (rop), v.; pret. and pp. reped, ppr. rop- 
ing. [<ropel,n.] I, intrans. To be drawn out 
or extended into a filament or thread by means 
of any glutinous or adhesive element. 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, . . . 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 48. 


IT. trans. 1, To draw by or as by a rope; 
tie up or fasten together with a rope or ropes: 
as, to rope a bale of goods; specifically, to con- 
nect by means of ropes fastened to the body, 
for safety in mountain-climbing: as, the guides 
insisted that the party should be roped.—2. 
To pullorcurbin; restrain, as a rider his horse, 
to prevent him from winning a race; pull: a 
not uncommon trick on the turf. 

The bold yeomen, in full confidence that their favourite 
will not be roped, back their opinions manfully for crowns. 

Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, ix. 
3. To catch with a noosed rope; lasso. 
[Western U. Β.] 

Californians use the Spanish word “lasso,” which has 

with us been entirely dropped, no plainsman with preten- 


sions to the title thinking of any word but rope either as 
noun or verb. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 506. 


4. To tether, as a horse. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—5. To inclose or mark off with a rope: 
as, @ space in front of the pictures was roped 
off to prevent injury to them; a circle was 
roped out for the games.—6, To sew a bolt-rope 
on, as on a sail or an awning.—To rope in, to secure 
for some business, social, or other enterprise : frequently 
with the idea of entanglement or disadvantage: as, I was 
roped in for this excursion before I knewit. [Slang, Ὁ. 5.] 

rope“},v. and». A Middle English form of roop. 

rope*}, ”. See rop. 

[Origin obscure.] A dwarf. 


alliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


rope-band (rop’band), n. A small piece of two- 


or three-yarn spun-yarn or marline, used to 
confine the head of a sail to the yard or gaff. 
Also roband. Dana. 
ropebark (rop’birk), n. 
wood, Dirca palustris. 


The shrub leather- 
See cut under leather- 


4 wood. 


rope-clamp (rép’klamp), . 1, A device con- 
sisting of a pair of clamping-jaws carrying a 
ring and hook, used for securing or attaching 





Rope-clamp. 


The clamping-jaws are formed by two half-tubes 4, 2, made with 
teeth on their inner faces to hold the rope and prevent it from slipping 
out. An inclined groove is cut in the ends of the clamping-jaws to 


receive a wedge D, which is formed on the end of the screw-threaded 
stem, on whick is a nut 03, resting against a washer. ΑΕ is a swivel- 
ring on the end of the stem; /, a hook on the ring for attachment. 
The wedge is tightened by turning the nut D2. 


the end of a vord, as a round lathe-belt or a rail- 
road-ear signal-cord.— 2. A device by which a 
rope can be compressed to check its motion. L. 
. Knight. 
rope-clutch (rop’kluch), n. A device for grasp- 
ing and holding a rope. It usually consists of a pair 
of movable jaws, or of one fixed and one movable jaw, 
which are made to seize the rope either automatically or 
by pulling accord, ΠΒ. Η. Knight. 
In upholstery, an or- 
namental cord of large diameter. 
One who walks, 
dances, or performs acrobatic feats on a rope 
extended at a considerable height above the 
floor or ground; a funambulist. Also rope- 
walker. 
A daring rope-dancer, whom they expect to fall every 
moment. Addison, Guardian, No. 115. 


Terence, in the prologue to Hecyra, complains that the 
attention of the public was drawn from his play by the 
exhibitions of a rope-dancer. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 392. 





rope-dancing 


rope-dancing (rop’dan’sing), n. 
profession of a rope-dancer. Arbuthnot. 
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The act or rope-roll (rép’r6l),n. In mach.,adrumon which ropy (r6’pi), a. 


to wind a rope. 


rope-drilling (rop’dril’ing), n. A method of rope-runner (rop’run’ér), n. See the quotation. 


drilling or boring holes, in which a rope or 
cable is used, for any purpose connected with 
prospecting or mining, or more especially for 
obtaining petroleum. Therope forms the connection 
between the drilling-tools proper (see cable-tools) and the 
walking-beam, which, driven by a steam-engine, gives the 
reciprocating motions to the drilling-tools. These are low- 
ered as the hole deepens by letting out the so-called “‘tem- 
parrecnents' and they are rotated constantly by the driller 
y means of a short lever. The jars, by means of the vi- 
brations communicated through the rope, show the driller 
how the tools are working. Also called cable-drilling. 
rope-end (rop’end), v. 7. Same as rope’s-end. 


I was what is called rope-runner on as neat a little tip- 
ping-engine as you need tosee. A rope-runner is pretty 
much the same as a breakman on a goods-train — that is, 
he has to see to coupling and uncoupling the wagons that 
run with his engine, and to drive the engine at a pinch. 
All the Year Round, quoted in N. Y. Evening Post, April 

[10, 1886. 


ropery (r6’pér-i), 2.; pl. roperies (-iz). [< ropel 
+ -ery. In def. 2, ef. roper, 3.) 1. A place 

where ropes are made. 
In Riley's Memorials of London [an. 1310], . . . where 


mention is also made of a roperie or rope-walk, situate in 
the parish of Allhallows’ the Great, Thames Street. 


µ Ropy as ale, . 
roque (rok), n. 


rorid 

[Formerly also roapy; < ME. 
< rope + -y1.] 1. Resembling a rope or 
[Rare. ] 

In vain 

Their lax’d and ropy sinews sorely strain 

Heap’d loads to draw. J. Baillie. 
2. Capable of being drawn into a thread, as a 
glutinous substance; stringy; viscous; tena- 
cious; glutinous: as, ropy wine; ropy lees. 
Wine is called ropy when it shows a milky or flaky sedi- 
ment and an oily appearance when poured out, 
. . Viscosus. Prompt. Parv., p. 496. 
[ς roqueti.] An American 
game, a modification of croquet. It differs in 
many details from the parent game, 


ropy ; 
cord; cord-like. 


The roof all frayed with cobwebs, and the corners such 
as, in the navy, we should have been rope-ended for. 
1. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, vi. 


rope- ass (rop’gras), n. See Restio. 
rope-house (rop’hous), ». In salt-manuf., an 


evaporating-house. It isa shed with open sides for 
free circulation of air, and with a number of ropes de- 
pending from the roof, to each of which leads a conduit; 
through this flows brine from a reservoir. The brine 


Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat), Notes, p, 91. Roquefort cheese. See cheesel. 
2+. Knavery; roguery. roquelaure (rok’e-lor),. [Also rocklay, rocke- 
I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this, that was lay, rokelay, rocklow, rocolo, roquelo, rocklier, roc- 
so full of his ropery? Shak., RB. and J., ii 4.154. lier; < F. roquelaure ; 
Thou art very pleasant, and full of thy ropery. so called from the Due 
Three Ladies of London. (Nares.) de Roquelaure. Hence 
rope’s-end (rops’end), v. t. [< rope’s end.] To rocklay, ete.] A form 
punish by beating with a rope’s end. of short cloak much 


trickles slowly down the ropes, and the evaporation of the ~ = “13 ὃς 
% water leaves ee them a Hepes’ of salt. « rope-shaped (rop‘shap t), a. Same as 7 unili- το AR ae ο 
rope-machine (rop’ma-shén’), x. 1. Amachine Jorm, 20.1 Z vm Μο 

for making rope from yarn. It consists essentially TOpe-Socket (rop’sok’et), mn. Same as rope- century. ο ή 

of a series of bobbins arranged in a frame and madetore- Clamp. ‘ Within the roquelaures 

volve as they deliver the yarns to a revolving reel, which rope-spinner (rop’spin”ér),. One who makes clasp thy hands are pent. 


Gay, Trivia, i. 51. 
It is not the firmest 
heart (and Jeanie, under 
her russet rokelay, had one 
that would not have dis- 
graced . Cato’s μμ 
that can most easily bi 
adieu to these soft and 
mingled emotions. 
Scott, Heart of Mid- 
(Lothian, xiv. 
Scarlet seems to have 
been the favourite colour for the roquelaure or cloak, and 
some must have been “exceedingly magnifical,” scarlet 
rocklows and rocliers, with gold buttons and loops, being 
advertised as lost. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 160. 
roquelo (rok’e-l6), m. Same as roquelaure. 
roquet! (rd-ka’),v. ¢. [Appar. an arbitrary al- 
teration of croquet, to express a special mean- 
ing.] In the game of croquet, to cause one’s 
ball to strike (another ball), entitling the play- 
er to place his own ball beside that he has 
struck and to continue in play. 

roquet! (rd-ka’),. [<roquetl, v.] In the game 
of croquet, a stroke by which a player roquets 
another ball. ; 

roquet? (rdo’ket),. [Origin obseure.] <A lizard 
of the genus Liocephalus. 

roquet-croquet (r0-ka’kr6-ka’), , In the game 


compacts and unites them into the twisted rope. For 
large ropes, as cables, etc., a traveling rope-machine is 
used, the bobbins of yarn being made to revolve by asun- 
and-planet motion as they deliver the yarns to the form- 
ing-reel, and the entire mechanism advancing along the 
‘ropewalk as fast as the cable is formed. Compare rope- 


ropes in a ropewalk by means of a revolving 
wheel. 

rope-spinning (rop’spin’ing), ». The opera- 
tion of twisting ropes by means of a revolving 
wheel. 

rope etch (rop’stich),n. In embroidery, akind 
of work in which the separate stitches are laid 
diagonally side by side so as to produce the ap- 
pearance of a rope or twist. 

rope-trick (rop’trik), n. 11. A trick that de- 
serves the halter. 

Why, that’s nothing; an he begin once, he’ll rail in his 
rope-tricks. Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 112. 
2. A juggling trick performed with ropes. 

ropewalk (rop’wak), π. A long low building 
or shed prepared for making ropes, and fur- 
nished with machinery for that purpose. 

rope-walker (rop’wa’kér), n. Same as rope- 
dancer. 

ropeway (rop’wa), η. Same as rope-railway. 

Rope railways, as they were called, or rope-ways for trans- 
mitting minerals and goods, seem to be rapidly growing in 
favour, especially for mining purposes. 

The Engineer, LXVIII. 454. 

rope-winch (r6p’winch), ». In rope-making, a 
set of three whirlers, actuated by a belt or 
band, each making the same number of turns 


winch, 
2. A machine for laying up the strands of a rope: 
same as laying-machine.—3. Same as rope-winch. 

rope-maker (rop’ma’kér), n. One whose occu- 
pation is the making of ropes or cordage. 

rope-making (roép’ma’king), ». The art or 
business of manufacturing ropes or cordage. 

ropent. A Middle English past participle of 
reap. 

rope-pattern (rop’pat’érn), m. Anornamental 
design in which twisted or spiral lines combine 
to form a decorative pattern. 

rope-porter (rop’por’tér),». A pulley mounted 
on a frame, over which the ropes of steam-plows 
are borne off the ground so as to prevent wear 
and tear from friction. 

rope-pull (rop’pul), n. In athletics, same as 
tug of war (which see, under tug). 

rope-pulling (roép’pul’ing), η. The sport of 
pulling at a rope, the contending parties en- 
deavoring to pull one another over a line 
marked on the ground between them. See 





Roquelaure, time of George II. 


tug of war, under tug, and also the quotation. 


The ancient custom of rope-pulling is always strictly 
observed in Ludlow on Shrove Tuesday. At about four 
o'clock in the afternoon the rope is given out from the 
town-hall by the Mayor, on whom this important duty by 
right devolves. Immediately on the rope being let down 


from a window, an indescribable struggle and trial of * Cures a perfectly ST 
strength commences between the denizens of the different rope-work (rop’ wérk), 


wards, which is not concluded without an obstinate con- 
tention. There are afterwards ordinaries at the various 
inns, and pleasure and conviviality are the order of the 
day. Halliwell. 
rope-pump (rop’pump),”. A machine for rais- 
ing water, consisting of an endless rope or 
ropes passing over a pulley fixed at the place 
to which the water is to be raised, and under 
another pulley fixed below the surface of the 
water. - The upper pulley being turned rapidly by a 
winch, motion is given to the rope, and the water rises 
along with the ascending part of the rope, partly by the mo- 


mentum it acquires when in motion, and partly by capil- 
lary attraction. 


roper (ro’pér), 2. [< ME. ropere, a rope-maker; 
< ropel + -er1.]. 1. A rope-maker. 
Robyn the ropere arose. Piers Plowman (B), v: 336. 


We will send you such things as you write to haue for 
the ropers ; and wee would they should make more store 
of small cables and ropes, Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 307. 


2. One who ropes or cords parcels, bales, and 


ropiness (r0’pi-nes), n. 


per minute, for simultaneously twisting the 


three yarns which are to be laid up into a rope. 
By this arrangement the same twist is given to each of 
the three yarns, which can hardly be done by separate and 
independent twisting, and the uniformity of twisting se- 


nm. Decorative work imi- 
tating the twisted or spiral form of cordage. 


rope-yarn (rop’yirn), n. A yarn composed of 


many fibers, as of hemp, loosely twisted, sev- 
eral of which twisted together make a strand. 


The owners of a vessel buy up incredible quantities of 
old junk, which the sailors unlay, and, after drawing out 
the yarns, knot them together, and roll them up in balls. 
These rope-yarns are constantly used for various purposes. 

R, H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 16. 


ropily (r6’pi-li), adv. [<ropy + -ly2.] Inaropy 


or viscous manner; so as to be capable of being 

drawn out like arope. Imp. Dict. 

[< ropy + -ness.] The 
state or property of being ropy, or of contair- 
ing ropes; stringiness, or capability of being 
drawn out in a string or thread without break- 
ing, as of glutinous substances; viscosity; ad- 
hesiveness. 

roping (ro’ping), ». [< ropel + -ingl.] A οο]- 
lection of ropes; ropes in general. 


roralt (r0’ral), a. 


rorationt (r6-ra’shon), n. 


rore}lt, ο. 
rore7t, v. 7. 


of croquet, the act of a player, after roqueting 
a ball, of putting his own in contact with it 
and driving both away by a blow of the mallet 
against his own ball, 


roquet-croquet (r6-ka’kr6-ka’), v. t. [< roquet- 


croquet, n.| Inthe game of croquet, to move by 
a roquet-croquet, as one’s own and another ball. 
[< L. ros (ror-), dew, + -al.] 
Pertaining to dew, or consisting of dew; dewy. 
These see her from the dusky plight... 
With roral wash redeem her face. 
M. Green, The Spleen. 
[< L. roratio(n-), a 
TP ok tal distil dew, 


falling of dew, < rorare, 
A falling of dew. 


< ros (ror-), dew: see rore 

Bailey, 1727. 

A Middle English form of roar. 
[ME. roren, rooren; origin obscure ; 
perhaps a use of rorel, roar, cry (ef. roop, ery 
out, auction).] To barter or exchange mer- 
chandise. 

Rooryn or chaungyne on chaffare fro a nother, 
Prompt. Parv., p. 71, note 4. 
rore® (ror),”. [< L. ros (ror-),dew. Cf. rorid, 
rory, honey-rore, rosemary.) Dew. Compare 
honey-rore. 


the like-—38. One who deserves a halter; a 
erafty fellow; a rogue. Halliwell. (Douce.) Luce, Seamanship, p. 952. 
[Ῥτου. EB eet One who throws the lasso. roping (rd’ping), a. [< ME. ropynge, ropy, vis- 
[Western Ὁ. 5.Ί cous: see ropel, v.] Ropy; viscous. 

Once a cowboy is a good roper and rider, the only other Let us not hang like roping icicles 7 
accomplishment hé values is skill with his great army — Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people lated phenomena produced under various con- 
revolver. 1. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV.506. Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields! — ditions. See cohesion figures, under cohesion. 

rope-railway (rop’ral’wa), η. A railway on Shak., Hen. V., iii. 5. 28. Roricrucian (ro-ri-krd’shi-an), m. and a. [As 
which the ears are moved by means of ropes roping-needle (ro’ping-né’dl),n. Alargenee- if < L. ros (ror-), dew, + crux (eruc-), a cross. ] 
wound upon drums actuated by stationary en- dle used in sewing bolt-rope on the edges of Same as Rosicrucian: an occasional spelling 
gines; a cable-railway; a wire-rope transmis- sails and awnings. adopted by those who take the implied view of 
sion system; a πο roping-palm (r6’ping-piim), π. Nauwt.,a heavy the derivation of the word. 
rope-ripe (rop’rip), a. Fit for being hanged; palm or piece of leather used in sewing bolt- roridt (r6’rid), a. [< L. roridus, dewy, < ros 
deserving punishment by hanging. [Rare.] rope on the edge of sails. See palml, 4. (ror-), dew: see rore?.] Dewy. 
Lord, how you roll in your rope-ripe terms ! ropish (ro’pish), a. [< ropel + ~ishl,] Tend- A loose and rorid vapour. 
398 Chapman, May-Day, iii, 1. ing to ropiness; ropy. Marlowe and Chapman, Hero and Leander, Sestiad 3. 


roric (ro’rik), a. [< L. ros (ror-), dew, + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling dew; dewy: spe- 
cifically applied to certain curious figures or 
appearances seen on polished solid surfaces 
after breathing on them, also to a class of re- 


Coil all the remainder of the roping. 


Roridula 


Roridula (r6-rid’i-li),n. [NL. (Linnwus, 1764), 
named from the dewy appearance of the glan- 
dular hairs covering the plant; dim. of L. rori- 
dus, dewy: see rorid.] <A genus of dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous plants of the family 
Droseracez, the sundew family. It is character- 
ized by a three-celled ovary, a five-parted calyx, five petals, 
five stamens, their anthers with thickened connectives 
and dehiscent by terminal pores facing outward, and by 
the ovoid three-angled septifragal capsules, containing 
three large pendulous seeds. The 2 species are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. They are very leafy and glandu- 

‘ lar-hairy undershrubs, bearing narrow entire or pinnatifid 
leaves, circinately coiled in the bud, and rather large red 
or white two-bracted flowers forming a terminal raceme 
or spike. RR. dentata is a shrubby herb 3 feet high, with 
the leaves so viscid that it is hung up as a flycatcher in 


Cape country-houses. 
roriferous (ro-rif’e-rus), a. [ς L. rorifer, dew- 
bringing (> F. rorifére), ς rds (ror-), dew, + 
ο. = E. bearl.] Generating or producing 
ew. 
rorifluentt (r6-rif’l5-ent), a. [< L. ros (ror-), 
dew, + jfluen(t-)s, flowing. Cf. L. rorifiuus, 
honey-flowing.] Flowing with dew. 
rorqual (rér’kwal), n. [= F. rerqual (NL. Ror- 
πω (a) Prob. ς Sw. γόγ]υαί, ‘the round- 
eaded cachalot,’ < rdér (= Dan. rer = Ieel. reyrr 
= G. rohr = D. roer = Goth. raus), reed, + hval 
= E. whale. (b) According to Bugge (Romania, 
X. 157), < Norw. reydhr-hval, ς (1961Ι.) raudhr, 





Rorqual. 


red,+ hvalr, whale.}] A finner-whale of the ge- 
nus Balznoptera, having short flippers, a dorsal 
fin, and the throat plicated. ‘here are several spe- 
cies, and the name is sometimes extended to other ceta- 
ceans of the subfamily Balznopterine. Some of these 
whales attain great size, the common rorqual, B. physalus, 
reaching a length of 50 or 60 feet, while the blue rorqual, 
B. musculus or Sibbaldius maximus, is sometimes 80 
feet, being the longest known mammal. Rudolphi’s ror- 
qual, B. borealis, is about 50 feet long ; the lesser rorqual, 
B. rostrata, 30 feet. These four are well-established spe- 
cies in North Atlantic waters, though their synonymy 
has been much confused by the introduction cross- 
use of various generic names. The sulph ittomed 
whale of the Pacific is a rorqual. 


rorulent (r6’ré-lent), a. [ς L. rorulentus, full 
of dew, « ros (ror-), dew: see rory.] 11. Full 
of dew.—2. In entom., covered with a kind of 
bloom which may be rubbed off, like that of a 
plum. 

roryt (ro’ri), a. [ς rore) + -yl, 
Dewy. Also roary. 

On Libanon at first his foot he set, 


And shook his wings, with rorvy May-dews wet. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, i. 14. 


Rosa (ro’zii), απ. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < L. 
rosa, #rose: see rosel.] A genus of choripeta- 
lous plants, comprising all the genuine roses, 
type of the family Rosacex and sole genus of 


the tribe Rosex. It is characterized by an urn-shaped 
calyx-tube with constricted mouth, bearing five leaf-like 
imbricated lobes, destitute of the intermediate bractlets 
which are frequent in related genera, but often furnished 
with similar smaller leaf-like lobes on their sides. It is 
also distinguished by the broad and open corolla of five 
obovate petals, numerous stamens in many rows, and 
many free carpels each with one pendulous ovule, a ven- 
tral style, and a somewhat dilated stigma, and each form- 
ing in fruit a one-seeded bony achene, the whole mass of 
achenes inclosed in a fleshy fruiting receptacle, known as 
the hip or hep. 
morphous an 


Cf. rorid.] 


variable, and though 600 have been enu- 


merated (exclusive of garden varieties), they are believed « 
to be reducible to about 100, They inhabit temperate and ? 


subalpine regions through a large part of the northern 
hemisphere, being limited southward by India, Abyssinia, 
and Mexico, and being less numerous in America than in 
the old world. R. acicularis is said to be found as far 


north as Port Clarence in Alaska. Ten species are native * 


in the northeastern United States, of which one, R. blanda, 
extends to Newfoundland. Five species are found in 
Great Britain, or, as they are sometimes classified, 
twenty. They are erect or climbing shrubs, commonly 
with prickly stems, the leaves smooth, silky, or downy, 
or (in &. rubiginosa, the sweetbrier) beset with copious 
minute glands beneath and fragrant. The leaves are 
alternate and unequally pinnate, with adherent wing- 
like stipules and serrate leaflets; in R. berberifolia, a 
small yellow-floyered Persian species, they are reduced 
to a single leaflet or are replaced wholly by stipules. 
The flowers are large and beautiful, often fragrant, 
made double in cultivation by the transformation of 
part or all of the stamens into petals, and also so occur- 
ring rarely in the wild state. They are of numerous 
shades of red, white, and yellow, and often over two 
inches across, one species, of Upper Burma, reaching 
six inches. The scarlet or crimson fruit is often orna- 
mental and sometimes edible. See rosel. 


rosabelt, . A beautiful rose. [Nonce-word.] 
rosace (r0’zas), η. 1. A rose-window.— 2. 


ornament or design resembling a rose; a 
rosette. N. E. D. 


(See Rosacezx.) The species are poly- | 
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Rosacesz (r6-2za’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Bernard 
Jussieu, 1759), fem. pl. of L. rosaceus: see 
rosaceous.| Afamily of dicotyledonous chori- 
petalous plants, of the order Rosales; the rose 
family: characterized by a calyx of five lobes 
often alternating with five bractlets; by a 
calyx-tube sheathed by a disk which bears the 
five uniform petals and the one or more com- 
pleta circles of numerous stamens; and by the 
usually several or many separate carpels in- 
serted at the base or throat of the calyx-tube, 
each with a basilar or ventral in i and usually 
with two anatropous ovules which are pendu- 


lous or ascending. Some modern authors, especially 
American botanists, now exclude from the Rosacex both 
the apple or pear family (Μαἴασεεε or Pyracez) and the 
almond family (Amygdalacez), which includes the almond, 
peach, plum, and cherry. Thus restricted the Rosacex 
embrace about 1,200 species, classed in 59 genera and 9 
tribes. They are natives both of temperate and of tropi- 
cal regions. The chief home of the family, however, is 
the north temperate zone, whence it extends into the 
extreme north. More than 25 species occur in Alaska, 
while the genera Alchemilla, Potentilla, and especially 
Dryas, furnish characteristic arctic plants, the last afford- 
ing the most common plant found by the Greely arctic 
expedition, forming beds covering acres in the interior of 
Grinnell Land, and flourishing on Lockwood's island, lati- 
tude 83° 24’ N. The family includes herbs, trees, and 
shrubs, either erect or prostrate, rarely climbing. Their 
leaves are generally alternate, either simple or compound, 
often with glandular teeth, accompanied by stipules, 
these being free or adherent to the petiole, which is 
frequently dilated at the base and gland-bearing at the 
summit. The flowers are very often showy, commonly red, 
white, or yellow, but not blue, of very various inflorescence, 
either solitary or in racemes, spikes, panicles, or cymes. 
The family offers examples of widely different types of 
fruit, as the follicle and achene, with many specialized 
fruiting-bodies, as the rose-hip, the fleshy receptacle of 
the strawberry, and the drupetum or collection of small 
drupes found in the raspberry, and, with the addition of a 
fleshy receptacle, in the blackberry. The true berry and 
the capsule are, however, but seldom produced in this 
family. It contains many of the most common ornamental 
flowering shrubs of cultivation, for which see Rosa (the 
type), Spirza, Kerria, etc. ; together with many weedy 
plants, as Agrimonia, Geum, Potentilla. 

rosacean (r0-za’sé-an), a. and n. Pertaining 
to or like arose; a plant of the family Rosa- 
CECB. 


rosaceous (r6-za’shius), a. [<¢ L. rosaceus, 
made of roses, < rosa, arose: see rosel.] 1. 
In bot.: (a) Rose-like; having a corolla com- 
posed of several wide-spreading roundish 
petals, with the claws very short or almost 
‘wanting. (0) Of or pertaining to the family 
Rosacezx.— 2. In zodl., of a rosy color; rose- 
red; rosy; roseate.—3. Resembling a rose in 
form. 
rosal (r6’zal), a. [< L. *rosalis, of roses (> Sp. 
rosal, rose-bush, = Pg. rosal, bed of roses), < 
rosa, arose: see rosel.|] 14. Rosy. 
While thus from forth her rosall gate she sent 
Breath form’d in words, the marrow of content. 
Beedome, Poems (1641). (Nares.) 
2. In bot., typified by the family Rosacex: 
used by Lindley in his class name rosal alli- 
αποο.-- 3. Belonging to the order Rosales. 


Rosales (r6-z4’léz), π. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 1898), 
pl. of L. *rosalis : see rosal.] Anorder of dicoty- 
ledonous archichlamydeous, chiefly choripeta- 
lous plants, consisting of herbs, shrubs, vines, 
or trees with simple or compound leaves 
and mostly perfect flowers. It includes 
twenty-two families, some of which are 
among the most important in the vegetable 
kingdom, the Rosacee forming the type. 
Among the others the Sazifragaceg and F'abacee deserve 
special mention on account of their comprehensive 
character. With the latter are closely associated the 
Mimosacez, including the acacias, and the Cesalpinia- 
σεδε, the senna family. The order also includes the 
gooseberry family (Grossulariacez), the orpine family 
(Crassulacez), the plane-trees, and the witch-hazels 
(Platanacex, Hamaimelidacez). 
rosalia (r6-za’li-&),m. [< It. rosalia (> F. rosa- 
lie): see def.] 1. In music, a form of melody in 
which a phrase or figure is repeated two or three 
times, each time being transposed a step or half- 
step upward. The term is derived from the first word 
of an old Italian song in which such repetition was used. 
It is sometimes applied to repetitions in which the pro- 
gression is downward or is by longer intervals than a step. 
2. Akind of marmoset, the marikina.—3. [cap. ] 
[NL.] Inentom.,a genus of cerambycid beetles. 


Serville, 1833. 
Rosalina (r6-za-li’ni), ». [NL., < L. rosa, a 
rose: see rosel.] A fossil genus of many-cham- 
bered Foraminifera : so named because the cells 
are disposed in a circular or rose-like form. 
rosaniline (r6-zan’i-lin), n. [ς rosel + aniline. 
See rose-aniline.| An organic base (ΟορΗοι 
N20), a derivative of aniline, crystallizing in 
white needles, capable of uniting with acids 
to form salts, which are the well-known rosan- 





rosary 


iline coloring matters of commerce, also, the 


color thus produced. Thus, fuchsin is the monohy- 
drochlorid and azalein the nitrate of rosaniline. Silk and 
wool dipped into aqueous solutions of any of the salts with- 
draw them from solution and become dyed at once. Cot- 
ton, on the other hand, does not withdraw the coloring 
matter, but must be first treated with a mordant of some 
animal substance, such as albumen. Also called aniline 
red, roseine, magenta, κας Sup meny rosaniline, an 
aniline dye giving a blue-violet color.—Rosaniline-blue. 
Same as spirit-blue. 


rosaria, ». <A plural of rosariwm. 


rosarian (r6-za’ri-an), n. [< L. rosarium, a rose- 


garden (see rosary), +-an.] 1. A cultivator of 
roses; 8, rose-grower; a rose-fancier. 

The Rev. Reynolds Hole, Canon of Lincoln, the genial 
pastor and rosarian, who formulated the aphorism that 
“he who would grow beautiful roses in his garden must 
first of all have beautiful roses in his heart.” 

Harper's Mag.,. LXXVI. 14. 
2. [cap.] A member of the Fraternity of the 
Rosary. 

Another Rosarian recommends a special temporal in- 

tention. Rosarian, i. 378 (Eneyc. Dict.) 

rosarium (r6-za’ri-um),”.; pl. rosariums, rosaria 
(-umz, -ᾱ). [L., a rose-garden: see rosary.) A 
rose-garden. 

The rosarium must be both open and sheltered, a place 
both of sunshine and shade. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 369. 

rosary (r0’za-ri), ”.; pl. rosaries (-riz). [<« ME. 
rosarie, < OF. rosarie, later rosaire = Sp. Pg. 
It. rosario, a rosary, ς ML. rosarium, a garland 
of roses to crown the image of the Virgin, a 
chaplet of beads used in prayers in honor of 
the Virgin, instituted by St. Dominic, a rosary, 
also a rose-bush, and, as in L., a rose-garden 
(hence used in ML. as a fanciful title for trea- 
tises or anthologies); neut. of rosarius, of roses, 
ς rosa, arose: see 0561. In def. 8, < ML. ro- 
sarius (se. nummus), a coin so called, ς L. ro- 
sarius, adj,, as above.] 1+. A rose-garden. 

This moone is eke the rosaries to make 


With setes, or me may here sedes sowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 80. 
Is there a Hercules that dare to touch, 
Or enter the Hesperian rosaries ? ; 
Machin, Dumb Knight, iv. 1. 
2+. A rose-bush. 


The ruddy rosary, 
The souerayne rosemary, 
The praty strawbery. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 979. 
The sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever budded, 
either out of the white or red rosary. 
Proceedings against Garnet, etc., sig. D. d. 3 (1606). 
{( Latham.) 

3. A garland of roses; any garland; a chaplef. 
Every day propound to power a rosary or chaplet of 

good works, to present to God at night. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying. (Latham.) 
4. Hence, an anthology; a book culled from 
various authors, like « garland of flowers: for- 
merly often given as a title to works of such a 
character.—5, A string of beads carried about 
the person, either for mere pastime, as to oc- 
cupy the fingers, or for reckoning, especially in 
numbering the prayers offered up at fixed times 
of the day. Mohammedans carry rosaries with them 


for both these μι φώς. wearing them in the girdle or car- 
rying them in the hand at all hours of the day. . 


6. Specifically, in the Rom. Cath. Ch.: (a) A 
series of devotions consisting of a specified 
number of aves (that is, salutations to the Vir- 
gin Mary), of paternosters (that is, repetitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer), and of glorias (or doxol- 
ogies). 

Our Lady’s Psalter. . . is now better known as the Ro- 
sary. Rock, Church of our Fathers, 111. i. 820, 


(b) A string of beads of various sizes repre- 
senting the same number of aves, paternosters, 
and glorias respectively, used for marking off 


these prayers. Each bead receives the name of the 
prayer it represents. The rosary is divided into decads 
of aves, each decad being preceded by a paternoster and 
followed by a gloria. The ordinary rosary, sometimes 
called the Dominican rosary, consists of fifteen decads — 
that is, of one hundred and fifty aves (corresponding to 
the number of psalms in the Psalter), fifteen paternos- 
ters, and fifteen glorias. In this rosary each decad is de- 
voted to the contemplation of a mystery of the life of 
Christ, the first five being joyful mysteries (such as the 
annunciation and the nativity), the second five being the 
sorrowful mysteries (such as the passion), the third five 
being the glorious mysteries (such as the resurrection 
and ascension), This regular use of the rosary of one 
hundred and fifty aves was first instituted by St. Domi- 
nic (1170-1221), although the devotional use of beads, 
etc., was already familiar. The term rosary also applies 
to a similar instrument of devotion in use among the 
Greeks, Armenians, and other Eastern communions. See 
chapletl, 5. : 

7. A string of eggs of a batrachian wound 
about the body or limbs, as of the nurse-frog 
or obstetrical toad, Alytes obstetricans. See cut 


under Alytes. ΠΒ. D. Cope.—8. A counterfeit 


rosary 


coin of base metal, illegally introduced into 
England in the reign of Edward I. It probably 
bore a general resemblance to the silver penny or sterling 
current at the time, and may have derived its name from 
having a rose or rosette as part of its reverse type.— Fes- 
tival of the Rosary, a festival celebrated in the Roman 
Catholic Church on ‘the first Sunday in October, in com- 
memoration of the victory of the Christian forces over the 
Turks at Lepanto (1571).— Fraternity of the Rosary, a 
Roman Catholic order established in the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century for the ag of averting public evils by 
means of prayer to God. To its prayers was ascribed the 
victory at Lepanto (see above).— Rosary-peas. See peal 
and rosary-plant.— Rosary ring. Same as decad ring 
(which see, under decad). : 

A vine, the 


rosary-plant (r0’za-ri-plant), η. 
Indian licorice, Abrus Abrus, whose seeds are 
known as crabs’-eyes, rosary-peas, ete. See 

x Abrus.— Mexican rosary-plant. See Rhynchosia. 

rosary-shell (r6’za-ri-shel), π. A gastropod of 
the genus Monodonta. See cut under Mono- 
donta. 

rosa solis (r0’zii s0’lis). [NL., ‘rose of the 
sun’: L. rosa, rose; solis, gen. of sol, the sun. 
Cf. rosolio.] A cordial made with spirits and 
various flavorings, as orange-flower and cinna- 
mon, and formerly much esteemed. 

We abandon all ale, 
And beer that is stale, 


Rosa-solis, and damnable hum, 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 


Repeating, as the rich cordial trickled forth in a smooth 
oily stream — “Right rosa solis as ever washed mulligrubs 
out of a moody brain !” Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxi. 

rosatedt (r6’za-ted),a. [< *rosate (=F. rosat = 
Sp. Pg. rosado = It. rosato; as rosel + -atel) + 
-ed2.}| Crowned oradorned withroses. [Rare.] 

He [Gower] appeareth there neither the laureated nor 
hederated poet, . .. but only rosated, having a Chaplet of 
four roses about his head. 

Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire, ITI. 426. 
Roscicrucian, ”. anda. See Rosicrucian. 
roscid (ros’id), a. [= Pg. roscido; < L. rosci- 
dus, dewy, < ros (ror-), dew: see rore, rorid.] 
Dewy; containing dew, or consisting of dew. 
These relicks dry suck in the heavenly dew, 
And roscid Manna rains upon her breast. 
Dr. H. More, Infinity of Worlds, st. 100, 
roscoelite (ros’ko-lit), ». [< Roscoe (Prof. 
H. E. Roscoe) + Gr. λίθος, stone.] A mineral 
of a green color and micaceous structure, in 
composition a silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, remarkable for containing nearly 30 per 
cent. of vanadium pentoxid. It has been found 
xin California associated with gold. 
rose! (τὅ5), n. and a. [ς ME. rose, roose (pl. 
roses, rosen), < AS. rése (pl. rdsan) = MD. rose, 
D. roos = OHG. résa, MHG. rose, G. rose = Icel. 
ros = Sw. ros = Dan. rose = F. rose = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rosa = OBulg. rosa = Bulg. Serv. ruzha = 
Bohem. ruzhe = Pol. rozha = Little Russ. ruzha 
= White Russ. rozha = Russ. roza = Lith. rozhe 
= Lett. roze = Hung. rézsa = Ir. ros = Gael. 
ros = W. rhosyn, pl. rhos, «11. rosa, ¢ Gr. Ὑῥοδία 
(not found), ῥόδον, AXolie Gr. βρόδον, a rose, of 
Eastern origin: ef. Ar. Pers. ward, a rose, 
flower, petal, flowering shrub, Armen. ward, 
arose. The AS. 0866 (ME. rose, roose) would 
reg. produce a mod. E. *roose; the mod. E. rose 
is due partly to the F. form.] JI, » 1. A 
shrub of the genus Rosa, or its flower, found 
wild in numerous species, and cultivated from 


remote antiquity. In the wild state the rose is gen- 
erally single, its corolla consisting of one circle of round- 





Flowering Branch of Prairie-rose (Rosa setigera). 
a, the fruit. 


ish spreading petals. Under cultivation the petals com- 
monly multiply at the expense of the stamens, the flower 
thus doubling into a cushion-, nest-, or cabbage-shaped 
‘body. Starting with a few natural species, cultivation 
has obtained, through selection and complex intercross- 
ing, many hundred varieties, whose parentage frequently 
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cannot be conjectured. Some, however, remain near their 
originals, and very many can be referred to certain gen- 
eral stocks. For practical purposes the roses of culture 
have been loosely grouped as follows: (1) Climbing roses. 
Here belong the prairie-rose, and its offspring the queen- 
of-the-prairies, Baltimore belle, etc., and the evergreen, 
Ayrshire, musk, many-flowered, and Banksian _ stocks 
(see below). (2) Garden roses, non-climbers, bloom- 
ing but once in the season; summer or June roses, 
Among these are the Scotch roses, derived from the bur- 
net-rose, R. spinosissima (R. pimpinellifolia), a low bush 
of temperate Europe and Asia; the cinnamon- and dam- 
ask-roses ; the Provins, hundred-leaved, or cabbage rose, 
R. centifolia, among whose numerous varieties are most 
of the moss-roses; and the French or red rose, R. Gallica, 
prolific of variegated and other varieties. These are old 
favorites, now giving way to the next class. (3) The so- 
called hybrid perpetuals or autumn roses, best called re- 
montants (see remontant), as blooming not perpetually, 
but a second time after rest. The characteristic element 
in this group is from the China or Indian rose, R. Indica. 
They are large, brilliant, and hardy, afford the great fancy 
roses of the rosarians, and include such varieties as the 
Baronne Prévost, General Jacqueminot, and giant-of-battles. 
The Jacqueminot is forced in immense quantities for the 
market. (4) Roses blooming continuously. Here may be 
classed the Bourbons, originating in a cross between the 
China and a damask variety, a rather tender race, includ- 
ing the Souvenir de Malmaison, afamous standard. More 
constant bloomers are varieties of the China rose known 
popularly as monthly roses, also called Bengal roses ; the 
flowers are brilliant and abundant; the plant multiplies 
readily, and is the best for house culture. Another 
race of perpetuals is the noisette, derived from the musk- 
and the tea-rose, mostly climbers. Lastly, here belong 
the tea-roses, or tea-scented roses, which are descended 
from a variety of the China rose, a race of numerous and 
increasing varieties, most extensively cultivated. The 
large yellow Maréchal (or Marshal) Niel, highly popular for 
forcing, is by some classed as a tea-rose, by others as a 
Noisette. In England roses called standards are pro- 
duced by budding the desired variety on the stock of the 
common dogrose, or of a vigorous variety known as Ma- 
netti; in the American climate most sorts do better on 
their own stock. The rose in culture has numerous ene- 
mies, as the rose-aphis or greenfly, the rose-beetle, the rose- 
slug, and the red-spider. The most important economical 
use of the rose is in the manufacture of attar or oil of 
roses. (See attar and rose-water.) The petals of the red 
or French rose are slightly astringent and tonic, and are 
used in various officinal preparations, chiefly as a vehicle 
for stronger tonic astringents, The petals of the cabbage- 
rose are slightly laxative, but are used chiefly in making 
rose-water. The bright-red hip of some wild roses is orna- 
mental and sometimes edible; that of the dogrose is used 
to make a confection. The rose is a national emblem of 
England. 


As the Roose in his Radness is Richest of floures. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 624. 
Like the red rose on triumphant brier. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., iii. 1. 96. 
2. One of various other plants so named from 
some resemblance to the true rose. See the 
hrases below.—8. A knot of ribbon in the 
orm of a rose, used as an ornamental tie of a 
hat-band, garter, shoe, ete. 
My heart was at my mouth 
Till I had viewed his shoes well ; for those roses 


Were big enough to hide a cloven foot. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 


The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose. 
Scott, Marmion, vi., Int. 
4. Figuratively, full flush or bloom. 
He wears the rose 
Of youth uponhim. Shak., A. andC., iii. 13. 20. 
5. A light crimson color. Colors ordinarily 
ealled crimson are too dark to receive the 
name of rose. See II. 


Her cheek had lost the rose. Tennyson, Ginone. 


6. In her., a conventional representation of 
the flower, composed of five leaves or lobes, or, 
in other words, a kind of cinquefoil: when the 
five spaces between the leaves are filled by 
small pointed leaves representing the calyx, it 
is said to be barbed. (See barb1, η., 8.) The cen- 
ter is usually a circle with small dots or points of a differ- 
ent tincture, usually or. These may be supposed to repre- 
sent the stamens, but they are called in heraldry seeds 


and when they are of a different tincture the rose is said 
to be seeded, 


7. Inarch.andart: (a) Arose-window. (b) Any 
ornamental feature or work of decorative char- 
acter having a circular outline: properly a 
larger and more important feature or work than 
a rosette or a circular boss.— 8, A rosette, as 
of lace.— 9. In zodl., a formation suggestive of 
arose; a radiating disposition or arrangement 
of parts; a rosette, as that formed at the 
parting of feathers on the heads of domestic 
pigeons of different breeds, or that represented 
by caruncles about the eyes or beak. Com- 
pare rose-comb, under combl, 3. 

It [tetronerythrin] was first found in the so-called roses 
around the eyes of certain birds by Dr. Wurm. 

Micros. Sct., XXX. 90. 

10. A perforated nozle of a pipe, spout, ete., 
to distribute water in fine shower-like jets; a 
rose-head; also, a plate similarly perforated 
covering some aperture. 


Tose 


The acid enters the cistern. . . through a leaden rose, 
which detains all solid bodies which may have accidentally 
got into the acid. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1.73. 


11. An ornamental annular piece of wood or 
metal surrounding the spindle of a door-lock or 
a gas-pipe at the point where it passes through 
a wall or ceiling.— 12. The disease erysipelas: 
so named, popularly, from its color. 


Among the hot swellings, whereof commonly the fore- 
said imposthumes are caused, is also the rose, or erysipe- 
las, which is none other thing but an inflammation of the 
skin, which in this ries we call the rose. 

Mosan’s Physic (4th ed.), p. 595. (Nares.) 


13. In Eng. hist., one of the two rival factions, 
York and Lancastrian. See Wars of the Roses, 
below. 


Henry VII., combining the interests of the rival Roses, 
combines the leading characteristics of their respective 
policies, Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 373. 


14. A circular card or disk, or a diagram with 
radiating lines: as, the compass-card or rose of 
the compass; the barometric rose, which shows 
the barometrie pressure, at any place, in con- 
nection with the winds blowing from different 
points of the compass; a wind-rose.— 15. In 
musical instruments like lutes, guitars, dulci- 
mers, and harpsichords, an ornamental device 
set in the sound-hole of the belly, and often 
serving as a trade-mark as well as a decora- 
tion.— 16. A form in which precious stones, 


especially small diamonds, are frequently cut. 
Large rose diamonds were much used from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century, but are now quite obsolete. The 
characteristic of the rose is that it is flat below, and forms 
a hemisphere or low pyramid above, covered with small 
facets. When, as is usually the case, these facets are 24 in 
number, the cut is called a Dutch rose; when 36, 8 rose 
recoupée. The Brabant rose has also 24 facets, but they 
are flatter or less raised than in the Dutch rose. The rose 
cut is selected when the loss to the stone in cutting would 
be too great if the brilliant cut were selected. Rose dia- 
monds are generally cut from plates cleaved from the crys- 
tals of diamonds while being cleaved into brilliant form. 
See brilliant. 


17. A very small diamond, scarcely more than 
a splinter, of which as many as 400 are some- 
times necessary to make a carat, or 60,000 to 
make an ounce. These are seldom regularly 


cut, 6 to 8 facets only being the usual number.— 
Alpine rose, Rosa alpina of European mountains, to which 
are commonly referred the Boursault roses, The name has 
also been applied to certain species of Rhododendron, as 
R. a etc.— Ashes of roses, See red1, 1L— 
A of roses. See attar.— Austrian rose. See yel- 
low rose, below.—Ayrs rose, a group of climbing 
roses derived from Kosa sempervirens, the evergreen rose 
of southern Europe.— Banksian rose, Kosa Banksia of 
China, a climber, producing large clusters, not hardy.— 
Bengal rose. See def. 1.—Blue rose, something diffi- 
cult or impossible to attain. A blue rose has been much 
sought by rose-growers. 


We can only think of Héléne Massalska as one who was, 
in her way, a seeker after blue roses. 
3. and Q., 7th ser., V. 120. 


Blush-rose, a delicate pink rose of the damask and other 
stocks.— Bourbon rose. See def. 1.—Brier-rose, the 
dogrose; also, a sweetbrier.—Burgundy rose, a small 
variety of Rosa centifolia.—Burnet-rose or burnet- 
leafed rose. See def. 1.—Canker-rose, the corn-poppy, 
Papaver Itheas. (Prov. Eng.J}—Cayenne rose, See 
Licania.— Chaplet of roses, in her. See chapleti, 3.— 
Cherokee rose, Rosa Cherokeensis, a climber indige- 
nous in the southeastern United States, where it abounds, 
but once supposed to be from China. Its flowers are 
single, pure white, large, and profuse. It makes an ex- 
cellent hedge-plant.— Chinarose, See def. 1.—Chinese 
rose. (a) The China rose. (b) A rose-mallow, Hibiscus 
Rosa-Sinensis. See shoeblack-plant.—Christmas rose. 
See Christmas and Helleborus.— Cinnamon-rose, an old- 
fashioned sweet-scented rose, Rosa cinnamomea of Europe. 


-—Collar of roses, an ornamental or honorary collar worn 


in the time of the Tudor sovereigns as emblematic of 
the union of the houses of York and Lancaster.—Corn- 
rose. See poppy and cockle1.— Cotton-rose. See Filago. 
— Crown of the rose, of the double rose. See crown, 
18.— Crucified rose, an emblem of the Rosicrucians; a 
rose-cross.— Damask rose. See def. 1 and damask.— 
Dogrose, Rosa canina, the most common wild rose of Eu- 
rope and Russian Asia. The stems are commonly erect 
the first year, 2 or 3 feet high, later elongated and rather 
straggling, armed with curved prickles; the flowers are 
pink or white, three or four together. It is sparingly 


naturalized in Pennsylvania, etc.— Double rose, in her., 


a bearing consisting of a smaller cinquefoil laid upon an- 
other larger one, the leaves or lobes of the one coming 
opposite the divisions between the leaves of the other. 
The double rose may be barbed and seeded like the rose. 
στο ee rose, Scabiosa arvensis and 5. atropurpurea, 
the latter also known as mourning-bride.—Evergreen 
rose, Rosa sempervirens of southern Europe. It is the 
arent of many varieties of free-growing, hardy climbers, 
ncluding the Ayrshires, evergreen in mild climates.— 
Fairy rose, 2 miniature rose known as Rosa Law- 
ranceana, doubtless derived from the China rose.— Field- 
rose, Rosa arvensis, a trailing rose of western Europe, 
with white scentless Sowerane¥rench rose, See def. 1. 
—Golden rose, See golden.— Holland rose, See rose- 
cut.— Holly-rose, (a) The rock-rose, Helianthemum. 
(b) Same as sage-rose, 2.— Hundred-leaved rose, Rosa 
centifolia, a stock of uncertain origin. See def. 1.— 
Indian rose, the China rose, R. Indica.— Jamaica 
rose, the name of species of Mertania, also of Blakea trt- 
nervia of the Melastomacez (Jamaica wild rose), a pretty 





rose 


greenhouse climber.— Japan or Japanese rose, one of 
various true roses, as Rosa multiflora, the many-flowered 
rose, and &. rugosa. Also a plant of the genus Thea.— 
Macartney rose, Rosa bracteata, introduced from China, 
an evergreen climber, the source of a small group of 
varieties. It is not hardy in the northern United States, 
but in the South is used for hedges and is sometimes spon- 
taneous.—Malabar rose, a shrubby East Indian rose-mal- 
low, Hibiscus hirtus (H. Rosa-malabarica).— Many-flow- 
ered rose, a Japanese species, Rosa multiflora, the source 
of several varieties: not hardy in the northern United 
States.—Michigan rose, Same as prairie-rose.—Month- 
rose, onc of a class of perpetuals derived from the 
ina rose; a Bengal rose.—Musk-rose, Rosa moschata, 
found in southern Europe, Abyssinia, and in Asia to China: 
a tall climber and profuse bloomer with strongly scented 
flowers, long known in cultivation, but not hardy.—Mystic 
rose, a vague phrase empty of real meaning, frequent in 
Rosicrucian literature, especially in the phrase crucifixion 
of the mystic rose. See Rosicrucian.—Noisette rose. See 
ef. 1.—Nutka rose, Rosa Nutkana of northwestern North 
America, the most showy western wild rose, with larger 
flowers and fruit than any other American species.— Oil 
of roses. See oil and attar.—Pale rose, in the pharma- 
copeeias, same as hundred-leaved rose.—Pompon-rose, the 
name of miniature varieties of Rosa centifolia or of R. In- 
dica(Bengal pompons).—Prairie-rose, Rosa setigera, com- 
mon in the interior of the United States. It is the only 
American climber, a vigorous grower, the flowers large and 
abundant in corymbs. Also climbing and Michigan rose. 
See cut under def. 1.—Provence, Provins rose. Sameas 
cabbage-rose.— Provincial rose. See provincial2,—Red 
rose. (a) The badge of the house of Lancaster. (0) Spe- 
cifically, the French rose.— Rose bengale. Same as Ben- 
— red (which see, under red1).— Rose cut. See cut.— 
ose drill. See drilil.—Rose du Barry, in ceram., a 
pink or light-crimson color in porcelain-decoration, named 
from Madame du Barry, mistress of Louis XV. See rose 
Pompadour.— Rose family. (a) A name given by some 
writers to a division of the porcelain of China in which red 
prevails, and which is marked by the abundant use of en- 
ameled color in perceptible relief above the background. 
(0) In bot., the family Rosacewx.— Rose of Jericho, See 
Anastatica.—Rose of Plymouth. See Sabbatia.—Rose 
of Sharon, (a) In Scrip. (Cant. ii. 1), the autumn crocus 
{so explained in R. V. margin]; perhaps Colchicum au- 
tumnale. (b) A St.-John’s-wort, Hypericum calycinum. 
Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant-names. [Prov. Eng.] (ο) 
Same as althxa,2. [U.S.]—Rose Pompadour, a rose- 
pink or light-crimson color of the Sévres porcelain, imi- 
tated by other factories: a name derived from the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour: called later rose du Barry, a8 a 
compliment to Madame du Barry. The second name is 
more commonly heard in England, though it is less cor- 
rect, the name rose Pompadour having been given when 
the color was first introduced.—Scotch rose. See def. 1. 
—South-sea rose, the oleander. [Jamaica.]—Sun-rose, 
the rock-rose, Helianthemum.—Swamp-rose, Rosa Car- 
olina, common in the eastern United States, forming 
thickets in swampy ground.—Tea-rose, or tea-scented 
rose. See def. 1.—Tudor rose, in her., a combination of 
two heraldic roses, one gules and the otherargent. Some- 
times one of these is set upon the other, the upper being 
the smaller; in other instances it is divided, as per cross 
or per saltier, alternately red and white.—Under the rose 
(a translation of Latin sub rosa), in secret; privately ; in a 
manner that forbids disclosure. 


Under the rose, since here are none but friends, 
(To own the truth) we have some private ends. 
Swift, Epil. to a Benefit Play, for the Distressed Weavers. 


Wars of the Roses, in Eng. hist., the prolonged armed 
struggle between the houses of Lancaster and York: so 
called from the red rose and white rose, badges respec- 
tively of the adherents of the two families. The wars 
commenced with the first battle of St. Albans in 1455; 
the Yorkist claimant was killed in 1460, but his son Ed- 
ward IV. supplanted the Lancastrian king Henry VI. in 
1461; the Yorkist kings (Edward IV., Edward V., and 
Richard ITI.) continued in power in spite of the repeated 
efforts of Queen Margaret (wife of Henry VI.), except for 
a brief period in 1470-71, when Henry VI. was restored. 
The contest was ended in 1485 with the death of Richard 
III. at Bosworth, and the succession of Henry VII., a Lan- 
castrian, who, by his marriage with a Yorkist princess, 
united the conflicting interests.—White rose. (a) The 
badge of the house of York. (0) Specifically, Rosa alba, a 
garden rose, native in the Caucasus.— Wild rose, any na- 
tive species.— Wind-rose, (a) An old name of Papaver 
Argemone. (b) See Remeria.—Yellow rose, Specifically 
—(a) Rosa Eglanteria, the Austrian brier or yellow 
eglantine, sometimes distinguished as single yellow rose, 
though often double. It is a summer rose of many va- 
rieties, with a habit like that of sweetbrier (eglantine) ; 
native from Asia Minor to the Himalayas and northward. 
(0) R. sulphurea, the double yellow rose, beautiful in warm 
climates, native from Asia Minor to Persia.—York-and- 
Lancaster rose, a variegated variety of the French, also 
of the damask rose. (See also cabbage-rose, eglantine, guel- 
der-rose, Lent-rose, moss-rose, mountain-rose, rock-rose, sage- 
rose, sweetbrier.) 


IT, a. Of an extremely luminous purplish-red 


color. Some rose colors are deficient in chroma, and are 
therefore varieties of pink, rose-pink ; others have the most 
intense chroma, rose-reds ; others incline so much toward 
purple as to be called rose-purple, 


The lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
Senge rose, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, somewhat 
similar to eosin, but producing bluer shades. It is the 
sodium salt of tetra-iodo-dichlor-fluorescein.— Rose el- 
der, finch, lake, linnet. See the nouns.—Rose madder. 
See madder lakes, under madder1.—Rose pink, porce- 
lain. See the nouns. 


rose! (r6z), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. rosed, ppr. 
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A rosed breath from lips rosie proceeding. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 234 
rose? (r6z). Preterit of risel. 

rose? (roz), v.¢. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of roose. 

rose-acacia (r6z-a-ka’shiai), π. The bristly or 
moss locust, Robinia hispida, from the southern 
Alleghanies, an admired shrub or small tree 
with large deep rose-colored inodorous flowers 
in racemes. 

Rosez (renee), πι. pl. 
1824), < Rosa + -ex.] <A tribe of rosaceous 
plants ponies. of the genus Rosa, 

roseakert, ». [Form of*rosalgar.] Realgar. 

To have a man chased to death in such manner by 
poison after poison, first roseaker, then arsenick, then mer- 
cury sublimate, then sublimate again, it is a thing would 
astonish man’s nature to hear it. 
Bacon, Accusation of Wentworth, 1615 (Works, ed. 
(Spedding, XII. 216). 
rosealt (r6’zé-al), a. [Also rosial; ¢ L. roseus, 
rosy (< rosal, rose), + -al.] Like a rose, espe- 
cially in color; roseate. 
Beholding the rosiall colour, which was wont to be in 
his visage, tourned in to salowe. 
Sir Τ. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 12. 


The roseal cross is spread within thy field, 
A sign of peace, not of revenging war. 
Greene, James IV., v. 


From the West returning, 
To th’ honored Cradle of the rosiall Morning. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


His roseal cheeks ten thousand Graces swell’d. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 58. 
rose-aniline (r6z’an’i-lin), nm. Same as rosani- 
line. 
rose-aphis (r6z’a’fis), m. Any aphid which jn- 
fests roses; a greenfly; specifically, Siphono- 


rose-apple (r6z’ap’1), . An East Indian tree, 
Caryophyllus Jambos, widely cultivated in the 
tropics, beautiful in flower, foliage, and fruit. 
The fruit is of the size of a hen’s egg, heavily rose-scented, 
only moderately palatable, wanting juice. Related spe- 
cies are to some extent included under the name. Also 
jam-rosade and Malabar plum. 


rose-a-rubyt (r6z’a-ré’bi), n. [L. rosa rubea, 
red rose: rosa, rose; rubea, fem. of rubeus, 
red: seo ruby.}] The pheasant’s-eye, Adonis 
annua. 

roseate (r0’zé-at), a. [< L. roseus, rosy, + 
-atel, Cf. rosated.] 1. Full of roses; consist- 
ing of roses; prepared from roses. 

I come, I come! prepare your roseate bowers, 


Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 317. 


Celestial Venus hover’d o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents, heav’nly fragrance ! shed. 
Pope, Wiad, xxiii. 229. 
2. Of a rose color; blooming: as, roseate beau- 
ty. 


[NL. (Cambessedes, 


ge phora rose. 


The wind-stirred robe of roseate gray, 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day. 
D. 6. Rossetti, The Stream’s Secret. 


Roseate spoonbill, Ajaja rosea, the common spoonbill 
of America. See cut under Ajaja.—Roseate tern, Ster- 
na paradisea or 
S. dougalli, the 
paradise tern, the 
under parts of 
which, in the 
breeding - season, 
are white with 
a delicate rosy 
blush. The man- 
tle is pale pearl- 
blue; the cap is 
black, the bill is 
black, and the 
feet are coral-red. 
The tail is long 
and deeply fork- 
ed. The length 
is 14 or 15 inches, 
the extent 30. 
This bird is com- 
mon along the At- 
lantic coast of the 
United States, 
and in many oth- 
er regions of both 
hemispheres. It was named in 1813 by Colonel Montagu 
in compliment to one of its discoverers, Dr. McDougall ; 
though often called S. paradisea, the latter name, brought 
into use by Keyserling and Blasius in 1840, rests upon a 
questionable identification of a tern so called by Briin- 
nich in 1764. Montagu’s specific name was ‘‘emended” 
macdougallt by Macgillivray in 1842. 
rose-back (r6z’bak), α. In ceram., having the 
back or outside decorated richly in red, either 
plain or with an incised pattern or some 


peculiarity of texture, as some fine Oriental 





Roseate Tern (Sterna dougalli or para- 
aisea). 


rosing. [< rosel, n.] 1. To render rose-colored; ,porcelain. 


redden; cause to fiush or blush. 


A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of mod- 
esty. hak., Hen, V., Υ. 2. 323. 


2. To perfume as with roses. 


rose-bay (r6z’ba), n. A name of several plants. 
(a) The oleander. (b) The willow-herb, Chamenerion 
angustifolium. (c) Any rhododendron; specially, Rho- 
dodendron maximum.— Lapland rose-bay, the Lap- 
land rhododendron. See rhododendron, 2, 


rose 


rose-bit (r6z’bit), n. 


rose-blanket (r6z’blang’ket), 1. 


rosebone (ro0z’bon), n. 


rose-box (r6z’boks), 4. 


rosebud (roz’bud), η. 


rose-burner (r6z’bér’nér), n. 


rose-burner 


rose-beetle (r6z’bé’tl), n. 1. A coleopterous 


insect which affects or frequents roses; espe- 
cially, Cetonia awrata, the common rose-chafer 
of Great Britain. Also called rose-fly and rose- 
bug.—2. A cureulionid beetle, Aramigus fulleri, 





Fuller’s Rose-beetle (4ramigus fullert). 

a, full-grown larva; 4, pupa (lines showing natural sizes of α and 
δ) c, adult beetle, from side; @, same, from above (outline between 
them showing natural size); ¢, eggs, enlarged and natural size; /, left 
maxilla with palpus, enlarged; g, head Of barva: from below, enlarged; 
A, same, from above, enlarged. 
more fully called Fuller’s rose-beetle.—3. The 
rose-chafer of the United States, Macrodactylus 
Ani altaed A See cut under rose-bug. 

erry (roz’ber’i), n.; pl. roseberries (-iz). 
[Colloq.] 
A cylindrical bit, termi- 
nating in a truncated cone, the oblique sur- 
face of which is cut into teeth. It is often used 
for enlarging holes of considerable depth in 
metals and hard woods. 
A blanket of 


fine quality, having a rose, or a conventional de- 
vice resembling a rose, worked in one corner. 

A fish with a deformity 
of the backbone; a humpbacked fish, as a cod. 
A plant of the genus 


The fruit of the rose; a hip. 


Cetoneaster. 


rose-breasted (r6z’bres’ted), a. Having rose 


color on the breast, as a bird: as, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, Zamelodia (or Habia) ludo- 


viciana. This is one of the most beautiful birds of the 
United States, abundant from the Atlantic to the Missis- 





Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hadia ludoviciana). 


sippi and somewhat beyond. It is a fine songster. The 
maleis black, much varied with white on the wings, tail, 
and under parts; the bill is white; and a patch on the 
breast and the lining of the wings are rose-red or carmine. 
It is 8 inches long and 124 in extent of wings.— Rose- 
breasted godwit, the Hudsonian or red-breasted godwit, 


Limosa hemastica, 
1. The bud of a rose. 


Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, before they be 
withered. Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 8. 


Henece—2, A young girl in her first bloom; a 
débutante; a bud. [Colloq.] 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she. 
: Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
They flutter their brief hour in society, and if they fail 
to marry as they or their friends expect, they ’re so deplor- 
ably detrop. Some of them hold on like grim death to 
rosebud privileges. The Century, XL. 582. 


rose-bug (r6z’bug), n. A rose-beetle. A commen 


species which infests roses in the 
United States is a melolonthid, Ma- 
crodactylus subspinosus, a pest in gar- 
dens and vineyards. 


Crop injured by attacks of rose-bug 
in the spring. Whether Noah was 
justifiable in preserving this class of 
insects? 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., Int. 





Rose-bug (Aacro- 
dactylus subspino- 
sus), natural size. 


A gas-burner in which the 
gas issues from a series of openings disposed 
radially around a center, so that the flames 





rose-burner 


resemble the petals of a flower. Also called 
x rosette-burner. 
rose-bush (r6z’bush), ». A shrub which bears 
roses, commonly of a bushy habit. 
rose-camphor (r6z’kam’fér), nm. A name for- 
merly given to asolid substance found in attar 
of roses. 
rose-campion (r6z’kam/’pi-on), n. A pretty 
garden flower, Lychnis Coronaria. The plant isa 


ranching woolly herb, covered in summer and autumn 
with rosy-crimson blossoms. Also mullen-pink. 


rose-carnation (roz’kiir-na’shon),n. A carna- 
tion the ground-color of whose petals is striped 
with rose-color. 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ci. 
rose carthame. A color used in water-color 
painting. See Carthamus. 
rose-catarrh (roz’ka-tiir’), n. 
cold. 
rose-chafer (roz’cha’fér), η. 
beetle or rose-bug. 
rose-cheeked (roz’chékt), a. 
or ruddy cheeks. 
Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 3. 
2. Having rose-red on the cheeks, as a bird: 
as, the rose-cheeked kingfisher, Ispidina picta, 
of Africa. 
rose-cold (r6z’kdld), n. 
developing early in the summer. 
rose-catarrh, rose-fever. | 
rose-color (roz’kul’or), π. 1. The color of a 
rose; specifically, a deep and vivid pink, a 
color common in roses. See rosel,a. Hence— 
2. Beauty or attractiveness, as of a rose; of- 
ten, fancied beauty or attractiveness; couleur 
de rose: as, life appears to the young all rose- 
color. 
rose-colored (r6z’kul’ord), a. 1. Having the 
color of a rose; rosy: as, the rose-colored pas- 
tors, the starlings of the genus Pastor. See 
cut under Pastor.—2, Unecommonly beautiful ; 
hence, extravagantly fine or pleasing: as, rose- 
colored views of the future.’ 

She believed her husband was a hero of a rose-colored 
romance, and he turns out to be not even a hero of very 
sad-colored reality. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 425. 

rose-comb (r6z’k6m), π. See combl, 3. 

rose-copper (r0z’kop’ér), n. Same as rosette- 
copper. 

rose-cross (réz’krés), n.and a. J, n. 1. [eap.] 
[See Rosicrucian.] A Rosicrucian.—2. A rosy 
cross, the alleged symbol of the Rosicrucians, 
supposed to denote the union of a rose with a 
cross: indicated by a cross within a circle, a 
rose on a cross, and otherwise. See crucified 
rose and mystic rose, under rosel. Also ealled 
TOsie-Cross, YOSY Cross, rosicrux, rosecroix, etc. 

11. a. [οαρ.] Rosicrucian. 

That stone of which so many have us told, .. . 
The great Elixir, or... 
The Rose-Cross knowledge. 

Drayton, To Master William Jeffreys. 


rose-cut (roz’kut), a. Cut with a series of tri- 
angular facets, the whole surface rounding up 
from the girdle. The number of triangular faces on the 
upper side of the girdle is usually twenty-four. The back 
is usually flat—that is, the girdle is at one extreme of the 
stone, having no base projecting beyond it. In some case 
however, there is a base resembling a crown; then the cut 
is called the double or Holland rose, 

rose-drop (roz’drop), n. 1. A lozenge flavored 
with rose-essence.—2, An ear-ring.—3. 
pimple on the nose caused by drinking ardent 
spirits; a grog-blossom; acne. 

rose-ear (roz’ér), n. A dog’s ear which hangs 
so as to show the flesh-colored inside. 

rose-encrinite (r6z’en’kri-nit), nm. A rhodocri- 
nite. 

rose-engine (r6z’en’jin), n. A form of lathe 
in which the rotary motion of the mandrel may 
be combined with a radial movement of the 
tool-rest, the result 
being a movement of 


eccentric character. 
An eccentric chuck is also 
used with a _ stationary 
tool-rest, or the work in the 
lathe is, by means of suit- 
able mechanism, made to 
oscillate slightly. What- 
ever the method used, the 
result is the tracing on a 
flat surface, such as the 
back of a watch-case, of a 
series of waved or circular 
lines which may be con- 
sidered to bear some resem- 
blance to a full-blown rose. The rose-engine is used to 
make complicated ornamental tracings on the engraved 


Same as rose- 
Same as rose- 


1. Having rosy 


A form of hay-fever 
Also called 
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platen used for printing bank-notes, bonds, etc., and in 

ecorating watch-cases and other metal-work. The work 
performed by it is called engine-turning. Also called geo- 
metrical lathe. 

rose-festival (r6z’fes’ti-val),. A festival cele- 
brated on June 8, which had its origin at the vil- 
lage of Salency, near Noyon, in France. 4 girl is 
selected from three most distinguished for feminine vir- 
tues, her name being announced from the pulpit to give 
an opportunity for objections. She is then conducted to 
church, where she hears service in a place of honor, after 
which she formerly used to open a ball with the seigneur. 
She is called La Rosiere, because she is adorned with roses 
held together by a silver clasp presented by Louis XIII. 
The festival has been imitated at other places in France, 
at many of which the rosiére receives a purse or a dower 
from a foundation established for the purpose. 


rose-fever (r0z’fé’vér), π. Same as rose-cold. 

rose-fish (r6dz’fish), n. A scorpsenoid fish, the 
Norway haddock, Sebastes marinus. It inhabits 
both coasts of the North Atlantic ; it is mostly orange-red. 


Also called snapper, bergylt, redfish, etc. See cut under 
Sebastes. 


rose-fly (rdz’fli), ή. 
rose-bug. 

rose-flycatcher (r6z’fli”kach-ér),, One of the 
American fly-catching warblers of the genus 
Cardellina, as C. rubra and C. rubrifrons. They 
are small insectivorous birds related to the redstart (Seto- 


phaga), of rich or varied coloration, of which rose-red is 
one tint. Those named reach the border of the United 


Same as rose-beetle, 1, or 


απ States from Mexico. 


rose-gall (roz’gal),m. A gall produced on roses 
by an insect, as the cynipid Rhodites rose. 
rose-geranium (r6z’jé-ra’ni-um),n. A common 
house-plant, Pelargonium capitatum, with rose- 
scented leaves and small rose-purple flowers. 
rose-haw (r6z’hé), π. The fruit of the wild 
rose; a rose-hip. [Colloq.] 
Redly gleam the rose-haws, dripping with the wet, 
Fruit of sober autumn, glowing crimson yet. 
Celia Thaater, May Morning. 
rose-house (r6z’hous), ”. In hort., a glass house 
for the propagation of roses, or for the forcing 
of roses into bloom. 
rose-hued (r6z’ hid), a. 
the rose; rose-colored. 
Many a dark delicious curl, 


Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone. 
Tennyson, Arabian. Nights, 


[< rose1 + -ine2.] Same 


Of the hue or color of 


κ 

roseine (10’z6-in), 40. 
as fuchsin. . 
rose-knot (r6z’not), ». A rosette of ribbon, 
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worsted, or 
other soft ma- 
terial. 

rose-lashing 
(roz’lash’ing), 
π. Naut., a 
kind of lash- 
ing or seizing 
employed in 
binding anything on a 
the rose-like form in whic 
ing is secured. 

rose-lathe (r0z’larH),”. A lathe fitted with a 
rose-engine. 

rose-leaf (roz’léf), m. [ς ME. rose-léf; < rose 
+ leaf.] One of the petals of a rose. 

roselet (rdz’let), ». [< F. roselet, the stoat or 
ermine in summer when brown, not white, < 
rosé, rose: see rosel.] The fur of the ermine, 
Putorius erminea, as taken from the animal in 
the summer. 

roselette (r6z’let), π. [< OF. *roselette, dim. of 
rosé, @ rose: see rosel.] In her., a rose, when 
many are used on a field at once, Compare 
lioncel. 

rose-lip (r6z’lip), n. 


4 





Rose-lashing. 


ar: so termed from 
the end of the seiz- 


A lip of a rosy or red-ripe 


color. Tennyson, Adeline, i. 
Tone μας (r6z’lipt), a. Having red or rosy 
lips. [Rare.] 


Thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubin. 
hak., Othello, iv. 2. 68. 

roselite (r6’ze-lit),. [=G.roselith; named after 
Gustav Rose, a German naturalist (1798-1873). ] 
A hydrous arseniate of cobalt and calcium, oc- 
curring in small red triclinic crystals at Schnee- 
berg in Saxony. 

rosella (ro-zel’i), η. [Said to be a corrup. of 
Rose-hiller, from Rose-hill, an estate near Syd- 
ney.| A beautiful Australian parrot, Platy- 
cercus eximius, the rose-parrakeet. This is a 
favorite cage-bird, varied with scarlet, green, blue, yellow, 
white, and other colors. See cut in next column. 

rosella-fiber (ro-zel’ii-fi”bér), n. See roselle. 

rosellate (r6-zel’at), a. [< NL. *rosella, dim. of 
L. rosa, rose (see rosel), + -atel.] In bot., dis- 
posed like the petals of a rose, or in rosettes: 
said of leaves. 

roselle (ré-zel’), ». [Also rozelle, rouselle; < 
NL. rosella ; ef. F. oseille, sorrel.] An East In- 





Rosella (Platycercus eximtus). 


dian rose-mallow, Hibiscus Sabdariffa, widely 
cultivated in the tropics, where its pleasantly 
acidulous calyxes are used for tarts, jellies, 
ete., and for making a cool refreshing drink. 
It yields also a fiber sparingly substituted for hemp, 
known as roselle-hemp or roselia-jiber. In the West Indies 
the plant is called Indian or red sorrel. Also called sab- 
dariffa. 

rose-mallow (r6z’mal’6), n. See mallow. 

rose-maloes (r6z’mal’6z), n. [An Anglo-Ma- 
layan modification of rasamala, α. ν.] <A kind 
of liquid storax obtained from the East Indian 
Altingia excelsa, 

rosemarine}t, ». Same as rosemary. 

rosemary (roz’ma-ri), ”. [Formerly also ros- 

xmary; < ME. rosemary, altered (in simulation 
of rosa Mariz, ‘Mary’s rose’) from rosemarine, 
rosemaryne, rosemaryn, Tros- 
marin, < OF. rosmarin, ro- 
marin, F. romarin = Pr. ro- 
mani, romanin = Sp. rosma- 
rino, romero = Pg. rosma- 
ninho = It. rosmarino, rame- 
rino = D. rozemarijn, rosma- 
rijn = G. Dan. Sw. rosmarin, 
<L. rosmarinus, rosmarinum, 
prop. two words, ros marinus 
or marinus ros, rosemary, lit. 
‘marine dew,’ sea-dew (call- 
ed ros maris, ‘dew of the sea,’ 
by Ovid): ros (ror-), dew; 
marinus, marine: see rore3 
and marine.] An evergreen 
shrub, Rosmarinus officinalis, 
native in southern Europe, 
widely cultivated. (See Ros- 
marinus.) It has a fragrant smell, 
and a warm, pungent, bitterish 
taste. It yields by distillation a 
light pale essential oil of great 
fragrance, which is extensively 
employed in the manufacture of 
pomatums for the hair. Its leaves 


are gently stimulant, and are used to some extent in Euro- 
pean medicine. 





Rosemary (Rosmarinus 


officinalts). 


1, the upper part of the 
stem, with flowers; 2, the 
lower part of the stem; a, 
a flower; 3, a leaf, seen 
from below, showing the 
revolute margin. 


There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 175. 


Some sign of mourning was shown by every one, down 


to the little child in its mother’s arms, that innocently 
clutched the piece of rosemary to be thrown into the 


grave ‘‘ for remembrance.” 
, Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vi. 

Rosemary-moorwort. Same as wild rosemary (a).— 
Rosemary-pine. See lobloily-pine.— Wild rosemary. 
(a) A plant, the Andromeda Polifolia. (0) See Ledum. 

rose-molding (roz’mol’ding), ». In arch., a 
molding  orna- 
mented with 
roses. Very beau- 
tiful examples with 
conventionalized yet 
naturalistic _ treat- 
ment of the flowers 
and climbing vine 
occur in French work 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 2 

rose-money(r0z’- 
muni), nm <A 
name sometimes 
given to screw- 
dollars or screw- 
medals. 

rosent (r0’zn), a. 
[ς ME. rosen, < 
AS. résen, made 
of roses, < rdse, & 





rose: see rosel 
and -en2.] 1. Dad: 
Roseate ; . | 14 

se t . rose century. (From the 


Rose-molding, 13th 


Porte Rouge, 


colored; ruddy. otre Dame de Paris.) 


Tosen 


Phebus the sonne with his golden chariet bryngeth forth 
the rosene day. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. meter 8. 


2. Consisting of roses. 


His leef a rosyn chapelet 
Hadde made, and on his heed it set. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 845. 
rose-nail (r6z’nal), nm. A nail with a conical 
head which is hammered into triangular facets. 
Rosenbach’s sign. See sign. 
rosenbuschite (r0’zn-bish-it), n. [Named af- 
ter Prof. H. Rosenbusch of Heidelberg.] A sili- 
eate of calcium and sodium, containing also 
zirconium and titanium: it occurs in mono- 
clinie erystals and in fibrous forms of a pale 
orange color. It is found in the elewolite-sye- 
nite of southern Norway. 
Rosendale cement. See cement, 2. 
Rosenhain’s function. See function. 
Rosenmiiller’s fossa. A somewhat triangular 
depression in the pharynx on either side behind 
the openings of the Eustachian tubes. 
Rosenmiiller’s gland. The inferior or palpe- 
bral portion of the lacrymal gland. 
Rosenmiiller’s organ. See organ. 
rose-noble (r6z’nd’bl), π. An English gold coin 
first issued by Edward IV., and worth at the 
time ten shillings: same as ryal. 

2. Hunt, What haue they giuen vs? 

1. Hunt. Six rose-nobdles just. 

Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 43). 
Rosen’s liniment, A liniment composed of oil 
of nutmeg, spirit of juniper, and oil of cloves. 

Rosenstrehl’s green. See green. 

Rosenthal’s canal. The spiral canal of the 
modiolus. 

Rosenthal’s test. See test. 

rose-of-heaven (r6z’ov-hev’n), ». A pretty gar- 
den plant, Lychnis Cali-rosa. 

rose-oil (roz’oil), . Same as oil of rose (which 
see, under oil). 

roseola (r6-z6’6-li), nm. [= F. roséole; < NL., < 
L. roseus, rosy (< rosa, rose: see rosel), + dim. 
-ola.} In pathol., a kind of rash or rose-colored 
efflorescence, mostly symptomatic, oceurring in 
connection with different febrile complaints. 
Also called rose-rash and scarlet rash. 

roseolar (r6-zé’6-lir), a. [< roseola + -ar2.] 
Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting roseola. 

roseoloid (r6-z6’0-loid), a. [< roseola + -oid.] 
Same as roseolous. 

roseolous (r6-z6’6-lus), a. [< roseola + -ous.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling roseola: as, 
roseolous rash. 

rose-ouzel (τὅπ΄ 9/71), n. 
tor, Pastor roseus. 

rose-parrakeet (r6z-par’a-két), n. The rosella. 

rose-pink (roz’pingk), n..and a I, η. 1. A 
chromati¢e crimson-pink color.— 2. A pigment 
prepared by dyeing chalk or whiting with a de- 
coction of Brazil-wood and alum. 

Clean faces appeared in lieu of black ones smeared with 
rose pink. ickens, Sketches. 
3. The American centaury, Sabbatia angularis. 
[Rare or obsolete. ] 

II. a. Of a rosy-pink color orhue; roseate ; 
having a delicate bloom: also used figura- 
tively: as, ‘‘rose-pink piety,” Kingsley. (Imp. 
Dict.) 

rose-point (r6z’point), π. See pointl. 

rose-quartz (roz’kwArts), η. A translucent and 
at times almost transparent variety of quartz, 
varying in color from light rose-red to dark- 


pink. The coloring matter is due to the presence of oxid 
of manganese, which is more or less affected by the action 
of the sunlight. Fine examples are found in Oxford 
county, Maine, and in other localities. 


rosert (r0’zér), η. [Early mod. E. also rosier, 
rosyer ; < ME. roser, roseere, < OF. rosier, rozier, 
Ἐ'. rosier, a rose-bush, = Pr. roser, rosier, « L. 
rosarium, a rose-garden, ML. also a rosebush: 
see rosary. | 1. Arose-garden.—2. A rose-bush. 
An hound whan he cometh to a roser. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
The third was a rosyer, with the armes of England; the 
fourth a braunche of lylies, bearing the armes of France. 
Hall, Hen. VIIL., fol. 59, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
[Pastimes, p. 240. 
rose-rash (r6z’rash), η. Same as roseola. 
rose-red (roz’red), a andn. [< ME. rose-red; 
¢ rosel + red1.] 1. a. Red as a red rose. 
Two corones han we, 


Snow-whyte and rose-reed. 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1, 254. 


From thy rose-red lips my name 
Floweth. Tennyson, Eleinore. 
II. η. A luminous and chromatic crimson. 
rose-ringed (roz’ringd), a. Having a collar 
of rose-red feathers: noting a collared parrot, 


The rose-colored pas- 
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Palzornis torquatus, known as the rose-ringed 
parrakeet. See cut under ring-parrot. 

roseroot (roz’rét), n. A succulent herb, Sedum 
Rhodiola, having simple leafy stems 5 to 10 
inches high, broad thick leaves, yellowish or 
purplish fiowers in a close cyme, and a rose- 
scented root. It grows on cliffs in northern Europe 
and Asia, and in North America in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maine, and northward. Also rosewort. 

rose-rowel (roz’rou’el), n. See rowel. 

rosery (r0’zér-i), n.; pl. roseries (-iz). [ς rosel 
+ -ery. Cf. rosary, and also Ε'. roseraie, < rosier, 
a rose-bush: see roser.] A place where roses 
grow; a nursery of rose-bushes; a rosary. 

rose-ryal (r6z’ri’al), n. An English gold coin 
of the reign of James I. See ryal. 

rose-sawily (r6z’s4’fli), ». A sawfly which af- 
fects the rose. (a) In Europe, Hylotoma rosarum. (b) 
ap America, Monostegia ros, whose larva is called rose- 

ug. 





American Rose-sawfly (Monostegia rosa). 
@, female fly (cross shows natural size); 3, her saws} 6, antenna 
(6 and ¢ enlarged). 


rose-slug (r6z’slug),. The larva of the Ameri- 
can rose-sawfly, Monostegia rosx, which skele- 
tonizes the leaves of the rose in the United 
States. 

Rose’s metal. See metal. 

rose-steel (r6z’stél), m. A cement-steel the in- 
terior of which exhibits on fracture a different 
structure from the exterior. 

roset! (ro’zet), n. [Also rosette; < OF. (and 
F .) rosette, a kind of red coloring matter, < rose, 
rose: see rosel.] A red color used by painters. 

roset? (roz’et), ». [A corrupt form of rosin. ] 
Rosin. [Scotch.] 

roseta, ». Latin plural of rosetum. 

rose-tanager (roz’tan’a-jér), π. The summer 
redbird, Piranga estiva: distinguished from 
the scarlet tanager, P. rubra. 

rose-tangle (réz’tang’gl), n. Red or brown- 
red seaweeds of the family Ceramiacez. 

rose-topaz (roz’to’paz), n. An artificial color 
of the true topaz produced by heating the erys- 


tals of yellow Brazilian topaz to a red heat. 
A chemical change results which, if prolonged too great 
a time, would change the topaz into the colorless white 
yauloty. the color ranging from light rose-red to sherry- 
red. 


rose-tree (r6z’tré),n. Astandardrose; arose- 
ush 


Rosetta stone. See stone. 
rosetta-wood (r6-zet’i-wid), n. A handsome 
wood, of an orange-red color with very dark 
veins, from the East Indies, used in fine eabi- 
net-making. Itis of durable texture, but the 
colors become dark by exposure. The tree 
y Yielding it is probably Biancxa Sappan. 
rosette (ro-zet’), n. [< F. rosette, a rosette, a 
little rose (= Pr. Sp. roseta, tassel, = Pg. ro- 
seta, the rowel of a spur, = It. rosetta, a ro- 
sette), dim. of rose, < L. rosa, rose: see rosel.] 
1. Any circular ornament having many small 
parts in concentric circles, or regularly ar- 
ranged around the center. | 
She lifted Suzanne’s hair to the middle of the head in 


two rosettes that she called riquettes, and fastened them 
with a silver comb. G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, x. 
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settes decorate cof- 
fers in ceilings and 
soffits of cornices, 
and appear as a cen- 
tral ornament of the 
abacus of the Co- 
rinthian order. In 
medieval architec- 
ture rosettes are 
abundant, and con- 
sist usually of a knot 
of foliage inscribed 
in a circle, trefoil, or 
quatrefoil. See also 
cut under patera. 
(0) A knot of ribbon 
or a bunch of col- 
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ored worsted used as an ornament of costume, especial- 
ly one of the two bunches of ribbons attached to the 
loops by which an officer's gorget was suspended on his 
chest. 

2, Any object or arrangement resembling in 
form a full-blown rose. (a) A rose gas-burner, in 
which the jets of flame are disposed radially about a cen- 
ter. (0) A particular arrangement of the sails of a wind- 
mill, (ο) The pattern produced by a rose-engine lathe. 
(d) In bot., a circle of leaves or fronds. 

3. Same as rosetl.—4. In zodl. and anat., a 
natural formation of parts resembling a rose. 
See 7086, 9. (a) The anal bunch of gills of a nudibran- 
chiate gastropod. (b) The central plate which occupies 
the space between the apices of the first five radials of 
Comatula, and is formed from the confluence of five basals. 
Carpenter; Hualey. (ce) The set of five petaloid ambu- 
lacra of some sea-urchins, See cut under Petalosticha. 
(d) A spot of color which resem- 
bles a flower, as a broken-up 
ocellus. See cut under jaguar. 
(e) A rosette-cell. (f) A rosette- 
plate. 

5. A curve whose polar 
equationisr=a + sin mé, 
which presents a great 
variety of forms symmet- 
rical about a center.—6. 
Naut., a form of knot.— 
7. In metal., a disk or 
plate formed by throwing 
water on melted metal. See rosette-copper, and 
compare quenching, 2.—Red rosette, or red button, 
the rosette worn in the buttonhole by officers and higher 
dignitaries of the Legion of Honor. 


rosette-burner (ro-zet’bér’nér), n. 
rose-burner. 

rosette-cell (rd-zet’sel), m. One of the small 
spheroidal clusters or masses of usually eight 
or sixteen cells which are developed in sponges, 
in the cavity both of the adult sponge and of 


Rosette, 5. 


Same as 


its free-swimming ciliated gemmules. W. δ. 
Kent. 
rosette-copper (r0-zet’kop’ér), n. A product 


of copper made by throwing water on the sur- 
face of the melted metal (after the refining 
process), which is then removed in the form of 
a disk, the operation being repeated as often 


as 18 necessary. , These disks or rosettes are colored 
bright-red by the action of the water on the copper, by 
which a suboxid is formed. This process has been followed 
at Chessy in France, chiefly, and also at Mansfeld in Prus- 
sia. Also called rose-copper. 


rosette-cutter (ro-zet’kut’ér), n. <A rotary 
eutting-tool for making wooden rosettes or cir- 
cular ornaments in which different moldings 


are combined. Its cutting edgeis of the inverse form 
of the ornament desired. Such tools are used in cabinet- 
making and carpentry. 

rosetted (r6-zet’ed), a. [< rosette + -ed?.] 1. 
Furnished or ornamented with a rosette. 


The low-cut and rosetted shoe. The Atlantic, LXTV. 614. 


2. Formed or arranged in rosettes: as, the 
decorations were of looped and rosetted ribbons. 

rosette-plate (r6-zet’plat), π. In Polyzoa, a 
communication-plate. 

rosetum (ro-zé’tum), n.; pl. rosetwms, roseta 
(-tumz, -tii). [« L. rosetwm, a garden or bed 
of roses, < rosa, a rose: see rosel.] A gar- 
den or parterre devoted to the cultivation of 
roses. 

rose-vinegar (r6z’vin’é-giir), ». An infusion 
made by steeping the petals of roses in vine- 
gar, used as an external application in head- 
aches, also to dispel unpleasant odors. Cham- 

ybers’s Encyc., art. Rose. 

rose-water (r6z’w4/tér), πι. and a. I, π. Wa- 
ter tinetured with oil of roses by distillation. 

Euery morning their Priestes (called Bramini) washe the 

Image of the deuyll with rose water, or such other swete 
liquoure, and perfume hym with dyuerse swete sanours. 


R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
{ica, ed. Arber, p. 17). 


Let one attend him with a silver basin 
Full of rose-water and bestrew’d with flowers. 
Shak., Τ. of the 8., Ind., i. 56. 


II, a. Having the odor or character of rose- 
water; hence, affectedly delicate or sentimen- 
tal: as, rose-water religion. 


Rose-water philanthropy. Carlyle, (Imp. Dict.) 


Rose-water dish, (a) A dish with perforated top, for 
pouring or sprinkling rose-water over the hands. (0) The 
plateau for a rose-water ewer.— Rose-water ewer, 2 
name given to the aftaba, or spouted aiguiere, used in 
Persia and other parts of the East for pouring water over 
the hands after eating. See cut under aftaba.— Rose- 
water ointment, See ointment. 

rose-willow (10z’wil’6), n. See willow. 

rose-window (r6z’win’d6), κ. In areh., a cir- 
cular window divided into compartments by 
mullions or tracery radiating or branching 
from a center. Such windows are especially fine and 
numerous in French medieval architecture, and often at- 
tain very considerable dimensions, as in the cathvdrals of 
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Rose-window in North Transept of Abbey Church of Saint Denis, 
France. 


Paris, Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, etc. Also called catha- 
rine-wheel and, rarely, marigold-window, 

Nothing can exceed the majesty of its deeply-recessed 
triple portals, the beauty of the rose-window that sur- 
mounts them, or the elegance of the gallery that com- 
pletes the facade. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 541. 


rosewood (r6z’wid),n. 1. The wood of various 
Brazilian trees, especially of Dalbergia nigra. 
It is a fine hard cabinet-wood of a chestnut color streaked 
with black, or varying in the different sorts, and used 
chiefly in veneers. ‘The name is due to the faint rose- 
scent of some kinds when freshly cut. Other species of 
Dalbergia, species of Jacaranda, and perhaps of Mache- 
rium, produce the rosewood of commerce. The woods 
known as kingwood and violet-wood may be considered as 
varieties. See palisander, the several generic names, and 
the phrases below. : 
2. A wood, lignum rhodium, the source of oil 
of rhodium, or rosewood-oil; Canary rosewood. 
It is obtained in pieces a few inches thick from the root 
and stem of Convolvulus scoparius and C. floridus, small 
trees of the Canaries, See rosewood-oil. 
3. Any of the trees producing rosewood.— Afri- 
can rosewood, the molompi, Pterocarpus erinaceus.— 
Australian rosewood, a moderate-sized tree, Synowm 
glandulosum of the Meliacex.— Burmese rosewood. See 
Pterocarpus.—Canary rosewood. See def. 2.—Do- 
minica rosewood, Cordia Gerascanthus, a boragina- 
ceous,tree of tropical America.—East Indian rosewood, 
See blackwood, 1, and Dalbergia.— Jamaica rosewood, 
Mayepea ligustrina and Amyris balsamifera, West In- 
dian trees not botanically related — the latter also called 
candlewood and rhodes-wood.—Moulmein rosewood, a 
Burmese species of Millettia. ; 

rosewood-oil (réz’wid-oil), n. A pale-yellow, 
viscid, volatile oil, having an odor resembling 
that of sandalwood or rosewood, and obtained 
by distillation with water from a kind of rose- 
wood. (See rosewood, 2.) It has been used in 
perfumery, liniments, etc., but is now wholly or mostly 
replaced by artificial compounds. 

rose-worm (roz‘wérm), π. The larva of a com- 
mon tortricid moth, Archips rosaceana, which 
folds the leaves of the rose and skeletonizes 
them. It feeds also on many other plants, as the apple, 
peach, plum, birch, clover, strawberry, and cotton. 

rosewort (r6z’wért), π. 1. A plant of the fam- 
ily Rosacezx. Lindley.—2. Same as roseroot., 

rose-yard (r6z’yiird), n. 
rose| + yard2.] A rose-garden. 

rosialt, a. See roseal. 

rosicler (r6-si-kler’),n. [Sp.] The Spanish term 
for the ores of silver embraced under the gen- 
eral English name ruby silver. It includes the light- 
red silver ore proustite (rosicler claro) and the dark-red 
silver ore pyrargyrite (rosicler oscuro); besides these, the 
mineral stephanite is sometimes called rosicler negro. 

Rosicrucian (r6-zi-kré’shi-an), n.anda. [Said 
to be a Latinized form of Rosenkreuz, ‘rose- 
cross,’ the mythical name of the mythical 
founder of the sect, identified with L. rosa, a 
rose, + crux (cruc-), a cross, whence F’, rose- 
croix, & Rosicrucian, E. rose-cross, the Rosi- 
erucian symbol: see rose! and cross1. Others 
alter the name to Roscicrucian or Roricru- 
cian, in order to derive it ς L. roscidus, dewy 
(see roscid), or ros (ror-), dew (see rore3), + 
crux (cruc-), cross, the emblem of light.] I. n. 
A member of a supposed secret society, said 
to have originated in the fifteenth century, 
which combined pretensions to the possession 

_of occult wisdom and gifts with so-called mys- 
teries of physic, astronomy, alchemy, etc. The 
book describing the Rosicrucians (‘‘ Fama Fraternitatis,” 
published in 1614) is generally regarded as merely an 
elaborate satire on the charlatanry and credulity of the 
times. Books of Rosicrucian pretensions were formerly 
numerous in England as well as in Germany, and several 
have lately reappeared in the United States. The sect were 


also styled Brethren or Knights of the Rosy-cross, Rosy-cross 
Philosophers, etc. 


[< ME. rosegerde ; 4 
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II, a. Pertaining to the Rosicrucians or their 
arts. 

Rosicrucianism (r6-zi-kré’shi-an-izm), n.. [< 
Rosicrucian + -ism.] The doctrines, arts, or 
practices of the Rosicrucians. 

rosicrux (r0’zi-kruks), n.; pl. rosicruces (r0-zi- 
kr6’séz). Same as rose-cross, 2. 

rosied (r6’zid), a. [< rosy + -ed2.] Adorned 
with roses or rose-color; made rosy. 

rosiert, ”. See roser. 

rosiére (r6-ziar’), π. [F., the young girl who 
wins the rose, emblem of virtue, < L. rosaria, 
fem. of rosarius, of roses: see rosary.] See 
rose-festival. 

a savas (r0’zi-li), adv. With a rosy color or ef- 
ect. 


The white Olympus-peaks 
Rosily brighten, and the soothed gods smile. 
M, Arnold, Empedocles on Etna, ii. 


rosin (roz’in), ». [Formerly also rozin; a var. 
of resin: see resin.] 1. Sameas resin. Specifi- 
cally—2, Resin as employed in a solid state 
for ordinary purposes. It is obtained from turpen- 
tine by distillation. In this process the oil of the turpen- 
tine comes over, and the rosin remains behind. Rosin 
varies in color from dark brown or black to white, ac- 
cording to its purity and the degree of heat used in its 
preparation. Chemically it is the anhydrid of abietic 
acid. It has the physical and chemical properties com- 
mon toall resins, It is used in common varnishes, is com- 
bined with tallow to make common soaps, is used by 
founders to give tenacity to their cores, by tinmen and 
plumbers as a flux for their solder, for rubbing on violin- 
bows, and for many other purposes. Also called colophony. 


Suddainly Auernus Gulf did swim 
With Rozin, Pitch, and Brimstone to the brim. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
rosin (roz’in), v. ¢. [ς rosin, n.] To cover or 
rub with rosin. 
Black Cesar had that afternoon rosined his bow, and 


tuned his fiddle, and practised jigs and Virginia reels. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 349. 


[<rosin + -ed?.] Treated 
with rosin. 


rosiness (r0’zi-nes), n. [< rosy + -ness.] The 

quality of being rosy, or of resembling the rose 
in color. 

The rosiness of glowing embers tinted the walls of Jou- 


aneaux’s house. 
Μ. Η. Catherwood, Romance of Dollard, xvii. 


rosing (ro’zing), n. [Verbal n. of rosel, v.] 
The operation of imparting a pink tint to raw 
white silk. 

rosin-oil (roz’in-oil), n. An oil manufactured 
from pine-resin, used for lubricating machin- 
ery, etc., and in France for printers’ ink. See 
London oil, under oil. 

rosin-plant (roz’in-plant), n. 


rosined (roz’ind), a. 


Same as rosin- 


weed. 
rosin-soap (roz’in-sdp), n. A soap made of 
rosin and an alkali, as soda or potash, or by 


boiling with an alkaline carbonate and evapo- 


rating todryness. It is worthless except when mixed 
with tallow soap, or palm-oil soap, or with both, as in the 
common yellow soap of commerce. See soap. 


rosin-tin (roz’in-tin), n. A pale-colored native 
oxid of tin with a resinous luster. : 
rosin-weed (roz’in-wéd),”. Any plant of the ge- 
nus Silphium ; 
especially, S. 
laciniatum. See 
compass- plant, 
1, and prairie 
burdock (under 
burdock). 
rosiny (roz’- 
in-i), a. [< ros- 
in + -yl.] Re- 
sembling ros- 
in; abounding 
with rosin. 
rosland (ros’- 
land), n. [Prop. 
*rossland, ς 
ross2 + land, ] 





Moorish or 

watery land; 

ee land. Rosin-weed (S7/phium lacintatum), 

[ thee ng. ] 7 1, the upper part of the stem with the head; 
rosmart (ros - 2,a leaf; a, one of the involucral scales. 

mar), %. < 


Dan. rosmar, a walrus, ς Norw. rossmaar, ross- 
maal, rossmal, < Icel. rosmhvalr, a walrus, 
rosm, of unknown meaning (appar. connected 
with rostungr, a walrus), + hvalr = E. whale: 
see whale. Cf. horse-whale, walrus, and rorqual. ] 
The morse or walrus. See cuts under ros- 
marine? and walrus. 
Rosmaride (ros-mar’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ros- 
marus + -idez.| Afamily of Pinnipedia, named 


nN 


rosolic (r6-zol’ik), a. 


rosolio (r6-z0/1i6), n. 





rosolio 


from the genus Rosmarus: now usually called 
Trichechide and sometimes Odobenide. 
rosmarine}}+ (roz’ma-rén or -rin), ». [< L. ros 
marinus, ‘sea-dew,’ rosemary: see rosemary. | 
1. Sea-dew. 
You shall ... steep 
Your bodies in that purer brine 
And wholesome dew called ros-marine. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 
2. Rosemary. 
Cold Lettuce, and refreshing Rosmarine. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 200. 
rosmarine? (roz’ma-rén or -rin),”. anda. [Ap- 
par. an altered form of Dan. rosmar, a walrus 
(see rosmar), simulating rosmarine1, whence the 
fable of its feeding on dew.] I, ». The wal- 
rus: formerly imagined as a sea-monster which 
climbed ο11Π8 to feed on dew. Some of the early 
representations of this animal are extremely curious (as 





Rosmarine (Vacca marina of Gesner, 1560). 


that from Gesner here reproduced), and to them is prob- 

bly traceable the heraldic creation known as the marine 
wolf (which see, under marine). Gesner’s figure is clearly 
the walrus, though the tusks point upward from the lower 
jaw, instead of downward from the upper jaw, and though 
it is provided with hind feet besides a tail, instead of hind 
limbs forming a tail. Many zodlogical illustrations of the 
sixteenth century are not more accurate. Compare the cut 
under walrus. 


Greedy Rosmarines with visages deforme. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. xii. 24. 
II. a. Pertaining or relating to the walruses. 


Rosmarinus (ros-ma-ri’nus), n. [< (Tourne- 
fort, 1700) L.. ros marinus, sea-dew: see rose- 
mary.| A genus of sympetalous plants, of the 
family Menthacezx, type of the tribe Rosmarinezx. 
It is characterized by an ovoid and slightly two-lipped 
calyx, beardless within; by an exserted coroila-tube en- 
larged in the throat, the limb two-lipped, the large mid- 
dle lobe of the lower lip declined and concave; and by 
having two stamens, each with a single anther-cell. The 
only species, R. oficinalis, the rosemary (which see), is 
native through the Mediterranean region, and cultivated 
elsewhere, but is not hardy in America north of Virginia. 
It is a low-branched evergreen aromatic shrub, 4 or 5 feet 
high, bearing linear entire opposite leaves which are ses- 
sile, thickish, about one inch long, smooth and green 
above, with revolute margins, and white with stellate hairs 
beneath. The pale-blue flowers are produced throughout 
the year; they are nearly sessile among the upper leaves, 
and form loosely few-flowered and axillary bracted verti- 
cillasters clustered in a few short racemes. 


rosmaroid (ros’ma-roid), a. Belonging to the 
Rosmaroidea. 

Rosmaroidea (ros-ma-roi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Rosmarus + -oidea:| A superfamily of Pin- 
nipedia, represented by the Rosmaride@ alone, 
having the lower canines atrophied and the 
upper ones enormously developed as tusks 
protruding far from the mouth. Also called 
Trichechoidea. 

Rosmarus (ros’ma-rus), π. [NL. (Seopoli, 
1777, after Klein, 1751), < Dan. rosmar, a wal- 
rus: see rosmar, rosmarine2.] The typical ge- 
nus of Rosmaridz ; the walruses: also called 
Trichechus. Both antedated by Odobenus. 

Rosminian (ros-min’i-an), n. [< Rosmini (see 
def.) + -απ.] A member of a Roman Catholic 
congregation, entitled the Fathers of the Insti- 
tute of Charity, founded by the Italian philoso- 
pher Antonio Rosmini Serbati in 1828, for the 

urpose of pursuing charitable work. 

Romeiinisnism (ros-min‘i-an-izm), η. [< Ros- 
minian + -ism.| The philosophical system of 
Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Its fundamental 
proposition is that every idea involves the idea 
of being. 

[< rose + -ol + -ic.] Re- 

lated to rosaniline.—Rosgolic acid, an acid closely re- 

lated to rosaniline, and differing from it in that the amide 


groups of the latter are replaced by hydroxyl groups in ro- 
solic acid, with elimination of one molecule of water. 


[Also rosoglio (and ro- 
soli, rosolis, < F.); < It. rosolio = Sp. rosoli = Pg. 
rossoli = F. rossolis, rosolio, appar., like rosso- 
lis, sundew, a plant, ς L. ros solis, sundew (ros, 


rosolio 


dew; solis, gen. of sol, the sun); but perhaps 
orig. It., < It. rosso, red, < L. russus, red: see 
_russeti,] A red wine of Malta; also, a sweet 
cordial made from raisins, popular throughout 
the Levant. 
Rogue Hyacinth... 
Shall have a small full glass 
Of manly red rosolio to himself. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 117. 


Rosores (ro-s0’réz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of rosor, 
πα <L. rodere, pp. rosus, gnaw : see rodent. | 
zool., the gnawing mammals: a synonym of 
Glires and of Rodentia. [Now rare.] 
Rosoria (r6-s0’ri-i), n. pl. [NL.: see Rosores.] 
Same as Rosores. Bonaparte, 1837. 
rosorial (r6-s0’ri-al), a. [« Rosores+ -al.] Be- 
longing to the Rosores or Rosoria; rodent. 
ross! (ros), Λ. [ς Norw. ros, rus, rds, rys, shell, 
rind, peel, scale (usually of that which falls off 
of itself), = Dan. ros, shavings, chips; prob. 
connected with Norw. ros, f., a fall, landslide, 
οἵο., < rusa = AS. hredsan, ete., fall: see rusel.] 
1. The rough scaly matter on the surface of the 
bark of certain trees.—2. Branches of trees 
lopped off; the refuse of plants. [Scotch.] 
ross! (ros), ο. t [ς rossl, n.] 1. To strip the 
ross from; strip bark from.—2. To cut up 
(bark) for boiling, ete. 
ross? (ros), ”. i W. rhos, amoor, heath, morass. 
Cf. rosland.] Amorass. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rosselt (ros’el), α. [Cf. ross2, rosland.] Light 
land; rosland. 
A true rossel or light land, whether white or black, 
is what they are usually planted in. 
Mortimer, Husbandry, 
Rossella (ro-sel’i),n. [NL.] The typical ge- 
‘nus of Rossellidz. Carter. 
Rossellide (ro-sel’i-dé), η. pl. [NL., < Rossella 
+ -idz.| A family of lyssacine silicious sponges 
whose dermal spicules have no centripetal ray, 
typified by the genus Rossella. The other gen- 
era are numerous. 
rossellyt (ros’el-i), a. [< rossel + -y1.] Loose; 
light: said of soil. 
In Essex, moory land is thought to be the most proper; 


that which I have observed to be the best soil is a rossely 
top, and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


rosset (ros’et), η. Same as roussette. 

Ross Herald. One of the six heralds of the 
Scottish Heralds’ College. 

Rossia (ros’i-’),”. [NL., named after Sir John 
Ross (1777-1856), an Arctic explorer.] 1. In 
ornith., same as Rhodostethia. Bonaparte, 1838. 
—2. In Mollusca, a genus of decapod cepha- 
lopods of the family Sepiolide. R. Owen, 1838. 

rossignol (ros’i-nyol), n. [ς F. rossignol, OF. 
lousseignol, louseignol = Pr. rossignol, rossinhos, 
rossignola = Cat. rossinyol = Sp. ruisefior = Pg. 
rouxinol, roxinol = It. rusignuolo, ς L. luseiniola, 
lusciniolus, nightingale, dim. of luscinia, night- 
ingale: see luscinia.] The nightingale. 

rossing-machine (ros’ing-ma-shén’), n. 1. A 
machine for removing the ross or rough ex- 
terior part of bark; a bark-rossing machine. 
—2. A rossing attachment to a sawmill for 
removing the bark from the log just before it 
meets the saw.—38. A machine for cutting up 
bark preparatory to boiling or steeping, for 
purposes of tanning, medicine, dyeing, ete. 
E. H. Knight. 

rosso antico (ros’6 an-té’k6). [It.,< rosso, red, 
+ antico, antique, ancient: see russet and an- 
tique.] See marble, 1. 

rossoli (ros’6-li), n. [It.,< L. ros, dew, + sol, 
the sun.] An Italian liquor in the preparation 
of which the sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) is 
used. | 

Ross’s rosy gull. See gull2, and 
eut under Rhodostethia. 

rost}}, v. and π. An obsolete 
spelling of roast. 

rost?+, n. A Middle English form 
of roust?, 

rostel (ros’tel), π. [= F. ros- 
telle,< L. rostellum, a little beak 
or snout, dim. of rostrum, a beak: 
see rostrum.] Same as rostellum. 

rostella, η. Plural of rosteliwm. 

rostellar (ros’te-lir), a. [< ros- 
tel(l) + -ar3.] Of or pertaining 
to a rostellum. 

Rostellaria (ros-te-1a’ri-i), n. 
[NL., <L. rostellum, a little beak 
or snout: see rostel.] A genus 
of marine univalves belonging 
to the family Strombidz; the 
spindlestrombs. It is found both Rostettaria curta. 





4 plural of rostrum. 
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recent and fossil. The shell is fusiform or subturriculate, 
with an elevated pointed spire ; the aperture is oval, with 
canal projecting, and terminating in a pointed beak. The 
species are found in the Indian ocean and neighboring 
as 


rostellarian (ros-te-la’ri-an), α. and » I, a. 
Resembling a spindlestromb; pertaining or be- 
longing to the genus Rostellaria. 

ΤΙ. η. A member of the genus Rostellaria. 

rostellate (ros’te-lat), a. [= F. rostellé,< NL. 
*rostellatus, < L. rostellum, a little beak or snout: 
see rostel.] Having a rostellum; diminutively 
rostrate or beaked. 

rostelliform (ros-tel’i-férm), a. [ς L. rostel- 
lum, a little beak or snout, + forma, form.] 
Having the form of a rostel; shaped like a ros- 
tellum. 

rostellum (ros-tel’um), ».; pl. rostella (-%). [1..: 
see rostel.| 1. In bot.: (a) Any small beak- 
shaped process, as in the stigma of many vio- 
lets; specifically, a modification of the stigma 
in many orchids, which bears the glands to 
which the pollen-masses are attached. 

The upper stigma is modified into an extraordinary or- 
gan, called the ο λλην which in many Orchids resents 


no resemblance to a true stigma. 
Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 4. 


(6) A Linnean term for the caulicle or radicle. 
—2. In zodl., the fore part of the head of tape- 
worms or other cestoids, bearing spines or hook- 
lets which are said to be rostellar. See cut 
under Cestoidea.—3. [εαρ.] [NL.] In conch., 
same as Rostellaria. 

rosterl}, η. An obsolete form of roaster. 

roster? (ros’tér), m. [Also dial. royster, an in- 
ventory; <¢ D. rooster, a list, table; prob. a par- 
ticular use, in allusion to the crossing lines and 
columns in a table, of rooster, a grate, gridiron, 
= E. roaster (see roaster). The word is com- 
monly supposed to be a corruption of register1.] 
1. In the British and the United States regular 
armies, a list showing the turn or rotation of 
service or duty of those who relieve or succeed 
each other; specifically, a military list or regis- 
ter showing or fixing the rotation in which in- 
dividuals, companies, or regiments are called 
into service.—2. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, a list of the officers of a division, 
brigade, regiment, ete., containing, under sey- 
eral heads, their names, rank, corps, place of 
abode, ete. 
brigade rosters, regimental or battalion rosters. 
Bartlett—3. Hence, any roll, list, or register 
of names. ([Colloq.] 

rosterite (ros’tér-it), n. A variety of beryl of 
a pale rose-red color, found in the granite of 
the island of Elba, Italy. 


rostlet, ». [< L. rostellum, a little beak or 
snout, < rostrum, a beak or snout.] Onl 
the following passage. 
Vectis rostratus, a barre or leaver with an iron point or 
end ; a rostle. Nomenclator, 1585. 


rostra,”. Latin and New Latin 


rostral (ros’tral), a. [= F. 
rostral = Sp. Pg. rostral = It. 
rostrale, ς LL. .rostralis, ¢ L. 
rostrum, a beak, snout: see 
rostrum.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a rostrum. 
—2. In zodl.: (a) Of or per- 
taining to a rostrum in any 
sense; rostellar; rostriform. 
(b) Having a rostrum or beak 
of this or that kind; rostrate: 
usually in composition with a 
qualifying epithet: as, lamelli- 
rostral, longirostral, fissirostral, 
conirostral, cultrirostral, curvi- 
rostral, rectirostral, dentiros- 
tral, recurvirostral, pressiros- 
tral, tenuirostral, serratirostral, 
ete. See the compounds. 

Thus for a day or two in the chick 
there are two “basi-temporal” and 


one rostral center. 
Nature, XX XVII. 501. 


Rostral channel or canal, in the 
Hemiptera, a hollow on the lower 
surface of the thorax, in which the 
rostrum is received.— Rostral col- 

a column in honor of a naval 
triumph : it was ornamented with the 
rostra or prows of ships (whence the 
name). 


& 


Rostral Column, 


Grand Opera, Paris. 


At each angle of the esplanade rises a rostral column of 


rose-colored granite 100 feet high. 
Harper’s Mag., LX XTX. 192. 


Rostral crown. Same as naval crown (which see, under TOStrular (ros’tr6-lir), a. 
crown). -ars, | 


rostrate (ros’trat), a. 


rostrate 


Rostratula (ros-trat’i-li), η. 


Rostratuline (ros-trat-i-li‘né), n. pl. 


Rostrhamus (ros-tra’mus), 2. 


rostriferous (ros-trif’e-rus), a. 


rostro-antennary (ros’tro-an-ten’a-ri), a. 


rostroid (ros’troid), a. 


rostrolateral (ros-tr6-lat’e-ral), a. 





rostrular 


The monuments of their admirals . . . areadorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons 
of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

Addison, Thoughts in Westminster Abbey. 


Rostral groove or furrow, 2 groove or furrow on the 
lower surface of the body of a weevil, in which the rostrum 
is received in repose or when the insectfeignsdeath. Its 
extension and form (shallow or deep, open or closed be- 
hind, etc.) are of great use in the classification of these in- 
sects.— Rostral sheath, in Hemiptera, a jointed organ 
formed by an extension of the labium, and deeply grooved 
on its upper surface for the reception of the needle-like 
mandibles and maxille: generally simply called rostrum. 


[= F. rostré = Sp. Pg. 
rostrado = It. rostrato, < L. rostratus, having 8 
beak, hook, or erooked point, ¢ ros- 
trum, a beak: see rostrum.] 1. 
Furnished or adorned with beaks: 
as, rostrated galleys.—2, In bot., 
beaked; having a process resem- 
bling the beak of a bird.—3. In 
conch., having a beak-like extension 
of the shell, in which the canal is 
situated; canaliculate; rostriferous. 
See cuts under murex and Rostel- 
laria.—4., In entom., provided with 
a rostrum or snout-like prolonga- 
tion of the head, as the weevils; 
rhynchophorous. ο”... 
(ros’tra-ted), a. [< ros- sfora macro- 
trate + -ed2.] Same as rostrate. ch 
[NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < L. rostrum, a beak: see rostrum.] The 
proper name of the genus usually called Rhyn- 
chea (Cuvier, 1817), and the type of the sub- 
family Rostratuline. 

[NL. 


(Coues, 1888), < Rostratula + -ing.] “A subfam- 
ily of Scolopacide, typified by the genus Ros- 
tratula, characterized by the formation of the 
windpipe, which makes one or more subcutane- 
ous convolutions; the painted snipes, usually 
called Rhyncheine (see Rhynchea). 

[NL. (Lesson, 
1831), irreg. < L. rostrum, beak, + hamus, hook. ] 
An American genus of Falconidz, having the 
slender bill extremely hooked, the upper man- 
dible being almost like a reaping-hook; the 
sickle-billed kites. There are 2 or 3 species, of the 
warmer parts of America, among them the well-known 


everglade kite of Florida, R. sociabilis. See cut under 
evergl 





ade. 
These are called division rosters, rostrifacture (ros-tri-fak’tar),. [Formed on 


the model of manufacture; < L. rostrum, beak, + 
Sactura, a making, < facere, pp. factus, make: 
see rostrum and facture. ] That which is con- 
structed or fabricated by means of the bill or 
beak of a bird, asa nest. [Rare.] 


The dexterity and assiduity they [orioles] display in their 
elaborate textile rostrifactures. 
Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 408. 


yan Rostrifera (ros-trif’e-ri), n. pl. [NL., neut. 


pl. of rostriferus: see rostriferous.| A sub- 
order or otherwise denominated group of gas- 
tropods having a contractile rostrum or snout, 


and ch he es to be phytophagous. It includes 
most of the holostomatous shells and various others. The 
name is contrasted with Proboscidifera. 


[< NL. rostri- 
Serus, <L. rostrum, beak, + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Having a beak or rostrum; belonging to the 
Rostrifera, or having their characters. 


rostriform (ros’tri-férm), α. [= F. rostriforme, 


< L. rostrum, a beak, + forma, form.] Formed 
like or as a rostrum; shaped like a beak. 
[< 


L. rostrum, beak, + NL. antenna, antenna, + 
-ary. Cf. antennary.] Pertaining to the rostrum 
and antennex of acrustacean. Huxley and Mar- 
tin, Elementary Biology, p. 225. [Rare.] 


rostrobranchial (ros-tro-brang’ki-al), a. [<L. 


rostrum, beak, + branchiz, gills, + -al. Cf. 
branchial.] Pertaining to or representing the 
extent of the rostral and hranobial parts of a 
fish. Gill. [Rare.] 

[< L. rostrum, beak, + 
Gr. εἶδος, form.] Resembling a rostrum, beak, 
or snout; rostrate; rostriform. [Rare. ] 

The head (of Macrotus, a genus of bats] has the same long 
rostroid appearance. H. Allen, Smiths. Misc. Coll., ΥΠΠ. 2. 
[< L. ros- 
trum, beak, + latus (later-), side: see lateral. ] 
1. Lateral with reference to the rostrum: ap- 
plied to a part of the shell of a cirriped: see 
rostrum, 3 (f).—2. Situated alongside the ros- 
trum, as of the skull of a fish. 

Infraorbital chain with its anterior bones excluded from 
the orbit and functional as rostrolateral. 

Gill, Amer.-Nat., 1888, p. 357. 
[< rostrul(um) + 
Pertaining to the rostrulum of fleas. 


rostrulate 


rostrulate (ros’tré-lat), a. [ς rostrul(wm) + 
-atel.] In entom.: (a) Having the form of a 
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rosulate (roz’i-lat),a. [< rosula + -atel.] In 
bot., having the leaves arranged in little ro- 


rostrulum, as the oral organs of a flea. (6) ysettes or rose-like clusters. 


Provided with a rostrulum, as the Pulicidz. 

rostrulum (ros’trj-lum), ”.; pl. rostrula (-li). 
[NL., dim. of L. rostrum, a beak, snout: see 
rostrum.| The peculiar rostrum, beak, or 
mouth-parts of fleas. 

rostrum (ros‘trum), n.; pl. rostrums, rostra 
(-trumz, -tri). [< L. rostrum, the beak or bill 
of a bird, the snout or muzzle of a beast, a 
curved point, as of a bill-hook, hammer, plow, 
οίο., the curved end of a ship’s prow, the beak 
of a ship; orig. *rodtrum, with formative -trum 
(-tro-) (= E. -ther, -der, in rother1, rudder’), < 
rodere, gnaw, peck: see rodent.] 1. The beak or 
bill of a bird.— 2, The snout, muzzle, or some- 
times the face of an animal, especially when 
protrusive.—8. In anat. and zool., any beaked 
or rostrate part, or part likened to a beak. 
Hence—(a) In anat.: (1) The forward median ee 
from the body of the sphenoid bone, received between 
the lips of the vomer, and effecting articulation with that 
bone; the beak of the sphenoid. See cuts under para- 
sphenoid and Acipenser. (2) The reflected anterior part of 
the corpus callosum of a mammalian brain below the genu. 
(0) In ornith.: (1) The beak of the skull ; the narrow spike- 
like projection forward of the basisphenoid bone in the 
middle line of the base of the skull, along which play the 
movable palatal parts, and upon which the vomer is sup- 
ported in some cases: its lower border, especially if thick- 
ened, is commonly formed by a parasphenoid. (2) The 
beak of the sternum; themanubrium. Cowes, 1884. (9) In 
Crustacea, the anterior termination of the carapace, espe- 
cially when prominent or protrusive. For example, see 
cut of Libinia, under Oxyrhyncha; see also cuts under 
Amphithoé, cephalothorax, Copepoda, and stalk-eyed. (d) 
In entom.: (1) The beak or suctorial organ formed by the 
appendages of the mouth in certain insects, as Hemiptera. 
More fully called rostral sheath (which see, under rostrat). 
(2) The proboscis, snout, or elongated anterior part of 
the head of a rhynchophorous beetle.’ The parts of the 
mouth are situated at the end of the rostrum, and the an- 
tennee generally lie in grooves at the sides. See Rhyncho- 
phora. (3) A more or less cylindrical anterior prolonga- 
tion of the head of certain Diptera, not to be confounded 
with the proboscis or sucking-mouth, which in these flies 
is a prolongation from the front of the rostrum, though 
rostrum is incorrectly applied by some authors to the pro- 
boscis of any fly. (e) In Cirripedia, as an acorn-shell, the 
median one of three compartments, of the fixed conical 
shell, into which the movable valves may be retracted, 
situated on the same side of the animal as the opening 
between the valves, between the two rostrolateral com- 
partments. See cut under Balanus. (0) In coneh.: (1) 
The anterior extension of the head or snout when simply 
contractile (not retractile) and transversely annulated: 
opposed to proboscis. (2) The beak or beak-like extension 
of the shell, in which the canal is situated. See cuts un- 
der murex and Rostellaria. (3) A strong solid process 
behind the apex of the phragmacone of a cephalopod, 
formed by its investing layers. In Belemnites it is a con- 
ical calcified laminated structure, the guard, inclosing the 
straight phragmacone of these Mesozoic cephalopods. It 
is continued forward into the prodstracum, the rostrum 
and proéstracum together representing the pen of the 
Teuthid#. See cut under belemnite. 
4. The beak of a ship: an ancient form of ram, 
consisting of a beam to which were attached 
heavy pointed irons, fixed to the bows, some- 
times just above and sometimes below the 
water-line, and used for the purpose of sinking 
other vessels. See cut under rostral. 

A man would expect, in so very ancient a town of Italy 
[Genoa], to find some considerable antiquities; but all 
they have to show of this nature is an old rostrum of a 
Roman ship that stands over the door of their arsenal. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 368). 


5. pl. Aplatform or elevated place in the Roman 
forum, whence orations, pleadings, funeral ha- 
rangues, etc., were delivered: so called because 
it was adorned with the rostra or beaks of the 
ships taken in the first naval victory gained 
by the republic. Hence—6, A pulpit or any 
platform or elevated spot from which a speaker 
addresses his audience. See cut under pulpit. 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 


And then skip down again; pronounce a text. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 409. 

7. In bot., an elongated receptacle with the 
styles adhering; also applied to any beak-like 
process; specifically, one of the inner seg- 
ments of the lobes of the crown in asclepiada- 
ceous plants.—8, A trestle used in support- 
ing platforms in a theater.—9. In an ancient 
lamp, the beak or projection in which the wick 
lies.—10. In distilling, that part of the still 
which connects the head with the worm and 
forms a passage for vapor from the head to the 
worm; the beak. It has a very marked taper from 
the head to the worm, and a downward inclination which 
gives it somewhat the appearance of a beak. See stzil2. 

rosula (roz’i-li), n. [NL., dim. of L. rosa, a 
rose: see rosel.| 1, Asmall rose; a rosette.— 
2. [cap.] A genus of echinoderms. 

rosular (roz a-lir), a. [ς rosula + -ar2,) In 
bot., same as rosulate. 


rosy (r0’zi), a. [< ME. *rosy, < AS. rdsig, rosy, 

«086, rose: see rosel,] 1. Resembling a rose 

in color or qualities; red; blushing; blooming. 
That sweet rosy lad 


Who died, and was Fidele. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 121. 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 619. 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, The Fire- Worshippers. 
2. Consisting of roses; made of roses. 
I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 
B. Jonson, To Celia. 
And we shall meet once more in happier days, 


When death lurks not amidst of rosy ways. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 239. 


3+. Made in the form of a rose. 


His rosy ties and garters so o’erblown. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, xcvii. 
Rosy cross [also rosie cross, an accommodated form of 
rose cross, Ε'. rose croix, NL. rosicrua, ctc.: see Rosicrucian). 


Same as rose-cross, 2.—Rosy finch, gull, minor, rock- 
fish, etc. See the nouns.=§$yn, 1. See ruddy. 


rosy-bosomed (r6’zi-buz’umd), a. Having the 
bosom rosy in color or filled with roses. 
Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year! 
Gray, Ode on the Spring. 


rosy-colored (r6’zi-kul’ord), a. Having a rosy 
color. 
Rosy-coloured Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beside. 
; Dryden, tr. of Theocritus’s Idylls, xviii. 
rosy-crowned (r6’zi-kround), @. Crowned with 
roses. Gray. 
rosy-drop (ro’zi-drop),. Acne rosacea; grog- 
blossoms; brandy-face. 
rosy-fingered (r6’zi-fing’gérd), a. asic rosy 


fingers: Homer’s favorite epithet of the dawn, 
ῥοδοδάκτυλος ᾿Ἠώς. 
rosy-footman (r6’zi-fit”man), π. The red- 


arches, a British moth, Calligenia miniata. 
rosy-kindled (r6’zi-kin’dld), a. Suffused with 
a rosy color; blushing. 
Her bright hair blown about the serious face, 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
rosy-marbled (r6’zi-miir’bld), a. Marbled with 
rosy color: as, the rosy-marbled moth. 
rosy-marsh (r6’zi-mirsh), n. A British noc- 
tuid moth, Noctua subrosea. 
rosy-rustic (ro’zi-rus’tik),”. A British noctuid 
moth, Hydrecia micacea. 
rosy-tinted (r6’zi-tin’ted), a. Having rose- 
tints. | 


All about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 


rosy-wave (ro’zi-wav),”. A British geometrid 
moth, Acidalia emutaria. 
rot (rot), v.; pret. and pp. rotted, ppr. rotting. 
[< ME. roten, rotien (pret. rotede, pp. roted), 
ς AS. rotian (pret. rotede, rotode, pp. rotod) = 
OS. rot6n =D. rotten = MLG. roten, raten, rotten, 
LG. rotten (> G. rotten, verrotten), rot, = OHG. 
rozen, rozén, MHG. rozen, roezen, retzen, be- 
come or make rotten, G. rdésten, rot orret (hemp, 
flax, ete.); cf. D. rot = MHG. roz, rotten; Icel. 
rotna = Sw. rutina = Dan. raadne, become rot- 
ten: see rottenl. Cf. ret.] I, intrans. 1. To un- 
dergo natural decomposition; fall into a course 
or a state of elemental dissolution; suffer loss 
of coherence from decay: usod of organi¢ sub- 
stances which either do or do not putrefy in the 
process, and sometimes, by extension, of inor- 
ganic substances. 
I root, he seyde, fro the boon ; 
Jhesu Cryste, what schall y done? 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 114. (Halliwel?.) 


For Cedre may not, in Erthe ne in Watre, rote. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 10. 
Ay, but to die;.. 


To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 
Shak., M. for Μ., iii. 1. 119. 
2. To become morally corrupt; deteriorate 
through stagnation or indulgence; suffer loss 
of stamina or principle. 

Wither, poor girl, in your garret; rot, poor bachelor, in 
your Club. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxxiii. 
3. To become morally offensive or putrid; be 
nauseous or repulsive; excite contempt or dis- 
gust. [Rare.] 


The memory of the just is blessed; but the name of the 
wicked shall rot. Prov, x. 7. 


rota 


Cutthroats by the score abroad, come home, and rot in 
fripperies. Ford, Lady’s Trial, fii. 1. 


4. To become affected with the disease called 
rot. 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed ; 
But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 127. 


=Syn. 1. Rot, Decay, Putrefy, Corrupt, Decompose. Rot 
is, by its age and brevity, so energetic a word that. it is 
often considered inelegant, and decay is used as a softer 
word. That which rots or decays may or may not emit a 
foul odor, as an egg or an apple; putrefy by derivation 
implies such foulness of odor, and hence is especially ap- 
plied to animal matter when it is desired to emphasize 
that characteristic result of its rotting. Corrupt is some- 
times used as a strong but not offensive word for thorough 
spoiling, that makes a thing repulsive or loathsome. To 
decompose is to return to the original elements; the word 
is sometimes used as a euphemism for rot or putrefy. The 
moral uses of the first four words correspond to the 
physical. : 

il. trans. 1. To cause decomposition in; sub- 
ject to a process of rotting; make rotten: as, 
dampness rots many things; to rot flax. See 
retl, Sometimes used imperatively in impre- 


cation. Compare rat, drat?. 
Wel bet is roten appul out of hoord, 
Than that it rotie al the remenaunt. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1. 43. 
I would my tongue could rot them [your hands] off! 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 370. 
“What are they fear’d on? fools! ’od rot ’em!” 


Were the last words of Higginbottom. 
H. Smith, Rejected Addresses, ix. 


2. To produce a rotting or putrefactive disease 
in; specifically, to give tho rot to, as sheep or 
other animals. See rot, n., 2. 


The other [sheep] rotted with delicious feed. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 93. 


fot (rot), π. [Early mod. E. also rott; ς ME. 
rot, rott, rote, rotte = MD. rot, rottenness: see 
rot, υ.] 1. The process of rotting, or the state 
of being rotten; also, rotted substance; mat- 
ter weakened or disintegrated by rotting. 


I will not kiss thee; then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 63. 


2. A condition of rottenness to which certain 
animals and plants are liable, as the sheep and 
the potato (see potato), attended by more or less 


putrescence. (a) The rot in sheep, which sometimes 
affects other animals also, is a fatal aistemper caused by 
the presence of a great number of entozoa, called. liver- 
flukes (Distoma hepaticum), in the liver, developed from 
germs swallowed with the food. The disease is promoted 
also by a humid state of atmosphere, soil, and herbage. 
It has different degrees of rapidity, but is generally fatal. 
(0) In botany rot is a general term somewhat loosely ap- 
Sra to cases of the breaking down of the tissues of plants 

y the destructive agencies of fungi, especially sapro- 
phytic fungi and bacteria, but also parasitic fungi.. The 
attacks of parasitic forms, the punctures of insects, and me- 
chanical injuries to plants are frequently followed by decay 
or rot, since these accidents permit the introduction of 
bacteria, which are very active agents. The rot may be 
either “dry” (see dry-rot) or “wet” —that is, it may or 
may not be accompanied by moisture: both kinds may be 
seen in the potato-rot, whichis caused by the fungus 
Phytophthora infestans. The so-called black rot of the 
grape is caused by Guignardia Bidwellii, the white rot 
by Coniothyrium Diplodiella, the brown rot by Plasmo- 
para viticola, and the bitter rot by Melanconium fuls- 
gineum. The brown rot of the cherry is caused by 
Monilia fructigena. See potato-rot, grape-rot, 


They have a Rott some Years like Sheep. 

Congreve, Husband his own Cuckold, Prol. 
38. Disgusting stuff; nauseating nonsense; un- 
endurable trash; rant; twaddle; bosh. [Slang. ] 
Immediately upon the conclusion of the second act Sir 
Christopher charged out, muttering something, as he 

passed, about... having had enough of this rot. 
W. Ε. Norris, Miss Shafto, vi. 


The accomplished μαρια restored the awful 


volume of unmitigated rot. A. Rev., CXLII. 477. 


Grinders’ rot. See grinder.—Saltpeter rot. See salt- 
peter.— White rot, either of the plants Pinguicula vul- 
garis and Hydrocotyle vulgaris. See sheep-rot. 


rota! (rd’ti), n. [= OF. roe, roue (> ME. roo), 
F. roue, dial. revue = Pr. roda = Sp. rueda = Pg. 
roda =It.rota, ruota, a wheel, <L. rota, a wheel 
of a vehicle, a potters’ wheel, a wheel for tor- 
ture, poet. a car, chariot, the disk of the sun, 
ete., ML. a circle, circular garment, a round 
cake, etc., =Ir. Gael. roth = W. rhod, a wheel, 
= D. rad = MLG. rat, LG. rad = OHG. rad, 
MHG. rat (rad-), G. rad, a wheel, = Lith. rdtas, 
a wheel, pl. ratai, a cart, wheeled vehicle, 
Skt. ratha, wagon, war-chariot, prob. ς ar, 
go. From L. rota are ult. E. rotate, rotary, ro- 
tatory, rotund, round, roundel, rondel, rondeau, 
rundlet, roué, roll, rowel, roulade, rouleau, rou- 
lette, control, ete.] 1. A wheel.—2. A course, 
turn, or routine. 
Fifty years’ service of our country had familiarized the 


whole rota of duty in every office and department. 
E, Styles, Sermon, 1788. 


rota 


The experience of those managers who have taken their 
rota of duty in the office. 
ο Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 254. 
8. A roll or list; a school-roll, a military roll, 
a roll of jurors, or the like, showing the order 
of call or of turns of duty. 
‘“‘Whose turn for hot water?” ... ‘‘East’s and Tad- 


pole’s,” answered the senior fag, who kept the rota. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 


Its [the county court’s] ordinary judicial work .. . re- 
quired the attendance of the parties to suits and the rota 
of qualified jurors, and of none others. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 420. 
4. In music, same as round, or any variety of 
piece in which repeats are frequent.—5. A 
reliquary or other receptacle of circular form, 
ornamented with a cross whose arms reach the 
outer rim so that the whole resembles a wheel. 
—6. [cap.] An ecclesiastical tribunal in the 
Roman Catholic Church, having its seat at the 
papal court. It is composed of twelve prelates, called 
auditors, and was formerly the supreme court of justice 
and universal courtof appeal. Itis now divided into two 
colleges or senates, and has jurisdiction, in the territory 
of the church, of all suits by appeal and of all matters 
beneficiary and patrimonial. Owing to the present politi- 
cal position of the papacy, its power is very greatly dimin- 


οσον There is no appeal from its decisions except to the 
ope. 


rota? (ro’ti), nm. [ML., also rotta: see rote3.] 
Same as rote, in either of its senses. 

rotacism, rotacize, etc. See rhotacism, ete. 

rotal (rd’tal), a. [«< LL. rotalis, having wheels, 
< L. rota, a wheel: see rotal.] 1. Pertaining 
to a wheel or wheels, or to wheeled vehicles. 
[Rare. ] 
The Cannebiére is in a chronic state of vocal and rotal 
tumult. 
G. A. Sala, in Dlustrated London News, Nov. 5, 1881, 
[p. 489. (Επομο. Dict.) 
2. Rotary; pertaining to circular or rotary 
motion. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 

Rotalia (ro-ta’li-i), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1809), 
neut. pl. of LL. rotalis, having wheels: see ro- 
tal.] The typical genus of Rotaliide, formerly 
used with great latitude, now much restricted. 





Rotalia.— On the right, with extended filamentous pseudopodia ; 
on the left, more enlarged section of the chambered shell. 


The shells or tests of these foraminifers are extremely mi- 
nute, and of a rotate, turbinate, or nautiloid figure. They 
abound from the Jurassic onward. 


rotalian (r6-ta’li-an), a. and π. [ς Rotalia + 
-απ.] I, a. Pertaining to the genus Rotalia, in 
a broad sense; rotaline; rotaliform. 

In the Rotalian series the chambers are disposed in a 
turbinoid spire. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 483. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the genus Rotalia in a 
broad sense. 

Rotalidea (r6-ta-lid’6-i), n. pl. [NL., < Rota- 
lia + -idea.| A group of perforate foramini- 
fers, regarded as an order. Itcontains groups called 


families and named Spirillinina, Rotalina, and Tinapori- 
na, and corresponds to the family Rotaliida. | 
rotalidean (r6-ta-lid’6-an), a. andn. [« Rota- 


lidea + -απ.] I, a. Rotaline or rotaliform, in 
a broad sense; of or pertaining tothe Rotalidea. 
ΤΙ. ». A rotalidean foraminifer. 
rotaliform (r0-tal’i-férm), a. [<« NL. Rotalia 
+ L. forma, form.] Shaped like the test of 
members of the genus Rotalia; rotaline inform. 
The peculiarity is that the shell is coiled soas to show all 
the segments on the upper surface, but only those of the 


last convolution on the lower surface, where the aperture 
is situated. Also rotaliiform. 
[NL., < Rotalia 


Rotaliide (r0-ta-li’i-dé), n. pl. 
+ -idz.| A family of rhizopods whose test is 
calcareous, perforate, free or adherent, typi- 
eally spiral, and rotaliform—that is to say, 
coiled in such a manner that the whole of the 
segments are visible on the superior surface, 
those of the last convolution only on the infe- 
rior or apertural side, sometimes one face being 
more convex, sometimes the other. Aberrant 
forms are evolute, outspread, acervuline, or irregular. 
Some of the higher modifications have double chamber- 


walls, supplemental skeleton, and a system of canals. See 
cut under Rotalia. 


rotaliiform (r6-ta’li-i-férm), a. 
form. 


Same as rotali- 
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Rotaliine (r6-ta-li-i’né), n. pl. [NL., < Rota- 
lia + -ine.] Asubfamily of Rotaliide with the 
test spiral, rotaliform, rarely evolute, and very 
rarely irregular or acervuline. 

Rotalina (r6-ta-li’na), n. pl. [NL.; < Rotalia + 
-ina2,| A group of Rotalidea: same as Rotali- 
ine. 

rotaline (ro’ta-lin), a.andn. [ς NL. Rotalina.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Rotalina or Rota- 
lidea; rotalidean. 

ΤΙ. ». Amember of the Rotalina, Rotaliide, 
or Rotalidea. 

rotalite (ro’ta-lit), n. [< L. rota, a wheel, + 
Gr. λίθος, stone.] A fossil rotalian or rotaline. 

rotamant (ro’tii-man),. [<rota1 + man.] One 
who belongs to a rota. [Rare.] 


Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As Rota-men of politicks, 
Straight cast about to over-reach 
Th’ unwary conqueror with a fetch. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. iii, 1108. 


rotang (ro’tang), n. [< F. (NL.) rotang: see 
ratan.| One of the ratan-palms, Calamus Ro- 


xtang. See ratan. 


rotary (r0’ta-ri), a. [< ML. *rotarius, pertain- 
ing to wheels (found as a noun, a wheelwright), 
ς L. rota, a wheel: see rotal.] 1. Rotating; 
turning round and round, as a wheel on its 
axis; having or characterized by rotation: as, 
rotary animaleules; rotary motion.—2. Acting 
or held in rotation, as officers or an office; 
turn-about; rotating. [Rare.] 


Several years since they. . . became an Independent 
Presbyterian church with a rotary board of elders. 
T'he Congregationalist, May 30, 1862. 


Danks rotary furnace. See furnace.—Rotary bat- 
tery, a peculiar arrangement of the stamps in a stamping- 
mill, in which they are grouped in circular form instead 
of standing in a straight line as is ordinarily the case.— 
Rotary blower, brush, crane. See the nouns.— Ro- 
tary cutter. (a) A milling-tool. (9) In metal-working, 
a serrated rotary steel tool used on a mandrel in a lathe 
for operating upon a piece of metal presented to it and 
fed toward it on a slide-rest or other analogous movable 
support. (c) In wood-working: (1) A rotary chisel-edged 
cutter fastened to a cutter-head, or one of a gang of cut- 
ters so attached, used to cut away superfluous wood in 
shaping irregular forms, as inthe manufacture of hames 
for harness, of fellies for wagon-wheels, of curved chair- 
legs, etc. (2) Asolid steel toolhaving rotating cutting edges, 
in the nature of a burring-tool or router, used in carving- 
machines for cutting ornamental figures in intaglio. In 
working upon wood with rotary cutters, the cutter-head 
shafts or cutter-spindles are sometimes carried by mova- 
ble bearings, and guided after the manner of a tracing- 
int or stylus in a pantograph. In other machines the 
earings of the cutter-head shafts or spindles are sta- 
tionary, and the work is itself guided and moved to pro- 
duce the required shape or pattern. See burl, 4 (c), 
and router. Compare also shaper and shaping-machine. 
—Rotary fan, in pneumatic engin., a blowing-machine 
consisting of a rotary shaft with vanes or fans that rotate 
in a case to which the shaft-bearings are usually at- 
tached, the air entering the case through central annular 
openings around the shaft, and being driven by centrif- 
ugal force against the inside periphery of the case, 
whence it issues under pressure corresponding with the 
centrifugal force generated, and for any given diameter of 
the fan-wheel depending upon the velocity of rotation. 
Also called fan-blower, fan-wheel, or simply fan.—Rot 
gaynerar, in printing, a revolving circular table on whic 
he sections of a book are put, and successively brought 
to the gatherer. (Eng.]—Rotary-hearth oven, rotary 
oven. See oven.—Rotary press, rotary machine, in 
printing, a printing-press or -machine in which the types 
or plates to be printed are fastened upon a rotating cylin- 
der, and are impressed on a continuous roll of paper. See 
printing-machine.— Rotary puddler, pump, steam- 
engine. See the nouns.—Ro- 
tary shears, shears having cir- _@ 
cular overlapping blades, provid- 
ed with mechanism for rotating 
the blades, which cut at the point 
of intersection of their overlap- 
ping edges.—Rotary tubular 
steam-boiler, a tubular boiler 
with a cylindrical shell support- 
ed on trunnions to permit revolu- 
tion.—Rotary valve. (a) A valve 
that acts by partial rotation, after 
the manner of a rock-shaft, thus 
alternately bringing its port or 
ports into continuity and discon- 
tinuity with the port or ports in 
the valve-seat, to which it is ac- 
curately fitted. Such valves were 
used in the earliest forms of 
steam-engines to which auto- 
matic valve-gear wasapplied, and 
are now used in the automatic 
valve-gear of some of the finest 
variable cut-off engines. (See steam-engine and valve-gear. ) 
When a single rotary valve is used both for induction and 
for eduction, and actuated by an eccentric rod connected 
with arocker-arm rigidly attached to the body of the valve, 
the principles of this valve-motion are precisely the same 
as those of the common slide-valve motion, the point of 
cut-off depending upon angular advance of the eccentric 
and lap, and the admission being influenced by lead as in 
the slide-valve. Also called rock-valve. See slide-valve, 
cut-off, angular advance (under angular), lap3, 3, and 
lead1, 8. (b) A valve which makes complete and succes- 
sive revolutions, thus alternately bringing its port or ports 
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Rotary Shears. 


a, a, cutting edges of one 
form ; 4, 4, cutting edges of 
another form ; ¢, a series of 
rotary-shear blades formed 
in a single piece of the form 
shown at a; they operate 
simultaneously to cut a 
sheet of metal into a 
strips of uniform width. 


rotatably (r6’ta-ta-bli), adv. 


rotate (ro’tat), a. 


rotate-plane (r6’tat-plan), a. 


rotating-ring (ro’ta-ting-ring), n. 


x : i % 
rotation (r0-ta’shon), n. 


rotation 
into continuity and discontinuity with a port or ports in 
its seat. This kind of valve has been but little used, 
rotascope (ro’ta-skop), πα. [< L. rota, a wheel 
(see rotal), + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.] Same as gyro- 
scope. 
rotatable (r6’ta-ta-bl), a. [< rotate + -able.] 
Capable of being rotated; admitting of rotation 
or rotatory movement. 
The improvement consists in the rotatable nozzle. 
he Engineer, LXV. 359. 

The rotatable blade is designed to do the general work 
of the pressman in making forms ready. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LX. 306. 
In a rotatable 
manner; so as to be rotated. 

Pocketed valve rotatably supported in said casing. 

The Engineer, LX VI. 212. 
rotate (ro’tat), v.; pret. and pp. rotated, ppr. 
rotating. [<L. rotatus, pp. of rotare (> It. rotare 
= Pg. Sp. rodar = Pr. rodar, rogar = F. rouer), 
revolve hike a wheel, < rota, a wheel: see rotal. ] 
1. intrans. 1. To revolve or move round a 
center or axis; turn in a circle, as or like a 
wheel; have a continuous circular motion.— 
2. To turn in a curve upon a center or sup- 
port; have a revolving motion from side to 
side or up and down; specifically, in anat., to 
be rotated; execute one or any of the move- 
ments of rotation. 

In convergence the eyes rotate on the optic axis in op- 
posite directions. G.7'. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 438. 
8. To go round in succession, as in or among 
a revolving or a repeating series; alternate se- 
rially; especially, to act or pass in rotation, as 


a set of office-holders or an office.— Rotating fires. 
See jirework, 2. 


. trans. 1. To cause torevolve upon an axis 
or upon a support; give a circular or curvilin- 
ear movement to; turn in a curve: as, to ro- 
tate a cylinder by hand; to rotate the head or 
the eyes.— 2. To move or change about in a 
series or in rotation; cause to succeed in a 
serial or recurrent order: as, to rotate certain 
men in the tenure of an office. 

The best men would be sooner or later rotated out of 
office, and inferior men would take their places. 

Amer. Nat., June, 1890, p. 549. 
[< L. rotatus, pp. of rotare, 
turn: see rotate,v.] 1. 
In bot., wheel-shaped; 
spreading out nearly 
flat like a wheel: as, the 
limb of a rotate corol- 
la, ealyx, ete.: usually 
applied to a sympeta- 
lous corolla with a 
short tube.— 2. In zodl., 
wheel-shaped; rotiform ; 
specifically, in entom., 
noting hairs, spines, etc., 
when they form a ring around any organ or 
part, projecting at right angles to the axis. 





Rotate Corolla of Potato 
(Solanum tuberosum). 


rotated (r6’ta-ted), a. [<rotate + -ed?.] Same 


as rotate. 
In bot., wheel- 
shaped and flat, without a tube: as, a rotate- 
plane corolla. Also rotato-plane. 
In gun., 8, 
band of brass or copper placed around a pro- 
jectile to take the grooves in the bore of a can- 
non and give rotation to the projectile. 

A single rotating ring of copper is used for all calibers. 

Gun Foundry Board Report, p. 33. 

[= F. rotation = Sp. 
rotacion = Pg. γοίαφᾶο = It. rotazione, < L. ro- 
tatio(n-), < rotare, pp. rotatus, rotate: see ro- 
tate.| 1. The act of rotating or turning, or 
the state of being whirled round; the continu- 
ous motion of asolid body, as a wheel or sphere, 
about an axis, its opposite sides moving rela- 
tively to one another, as distinguished from the 
forward motion of the whole body in a circle or 
an ellipse independent of any relative motion 
of its parts, as that of the planets. Thus, the daily 
turning of the earth on its axis is a rotation; its annual 
motion round the sun is a revolution; but revolution is 


often and not improperly used to designate rotation, as 
being a more general term. 


In rotations a little force toward the circumference is 
equal to a greater force towards the centre. 
Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), IX. 447. 
The axle-trees of chariots . . . [take] fire by the rapid 
rotation of the wheels. 
Newton, Opticks, iii., query 8. 
The rotation of the plane of polarization is proportional 
to the strength of the magnetic action. 
J. HE. H. Gordon, Elect. and Mag., II. 221. 


2. A peculiar spiral movement of fluids ob- 
served within the cavity of certain vegetable 





rotation 


cells, asin Chara and Vallisneria. See below.—8. 
Serial or recurrent order; a round or sequence 
of one after another; a fixed or definite routine 
of succession; regularly recurring change. 


I have often observed particular words and phrases 
come muchinto vogue. . . . This has lately been remark- 
able of the word rotation, . . . Nothing is done now but 
by rotation. . . . [In] whist, they play the rubbers by ro- 
tation ; a fine lady returns her visits by rotation ; and the 
parson of our parish declared yesterday that . . . he, his 
curate, the lecturer, and now and then a friend, would for 
the future preach by rotation. 

British Mag., 1763, p. 542, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 

[ VII. 164. 


Angular velocity of rotation. When a solid body re- 
volves about an axis, its different particles move with a 
velocity proportional to their respective distances from 
the axis, and the velocity of the particle whose distance 
from the axis is unity is the angular velocity of rota- 
tion. It is often expressed as in turns per second.— 
Axial rotation. See azial.— Axis of rotation. See 
axis1.—Center of rotation, the point about which a 
body revolves. It is the same as the center of motion.— 
Center of spontaneous rotation, the point about which 
a body all whose parts are at liberty to move, and which 
has been struck in a direction not passing through its 
center of gravity, begins to turn. If any force is im- 
pressed upon a body or system of bodies in free space, 
and not in a direction passing through the center of grav- 
ity of the body or system, a rotatory motion will ensue 
about an axis passing through the center of gravity, and 
the center about which this motion is performed is calle 
the center of spontaneous rotation.— Circular rotation 
of the eyeball, rotation about the visual axis.— Congru- 
ency of rotations. See congruency.—Couple of rota- 
tions. See couple.—Energy ofrotation. See energy.— 
Magnetic rotation of currents. See magnetic.— Mag- 
netic rotation of the plane of polarization. See mag- 
netic rotatory polarization, under rotatory.x—Method of 
rotations,a method used in descriptive geometry, consist- 
ing in turning a part of the given geometrical system about 
an axis, usually perpendicular to a plane of projection.— 
Principal axes of rotation. If a pains which is not 
the center of gravity be taken in a solid body, all the axes 
which pass through that point (and they may be infinite 
in number) will have different moments of inertia, and 
there must exist one in which the mamentis a maximum, 
and another in which it is a minimum. Those axes in 
respect of which the moment of inertia is a maximum or 
minimum are called the principal axes of rotation. In 
every body, however irregular, there are three principal 
axes of rotation, at right angles to each other, on any one 
of which, when the body revolves, the opposite centrifu- 
gal forces counterbalance each other, and hence the ro- 
tation becomes permanent.— Principle of the compo- 
sition of rotations, the proposition that three rotations 
about axes which meet in one point are equivalent to one 
rotation round an axis through the same point, the measure 
of the rotations being taken upon the axes, and the axis of 
the resultant rotation being the diagonal of the parallele- 
piped of which the others are sides.— Pure rotation, ro- 
tation without translation; ascrew-motion where the pitch 
of the screw vanishes.— Rotation in office, the holding of 
the same office by different persons in succession; specifi- 
cally, in politics, the transfer of offices, especially those filled 
by appointment, to new incumbents at more or less regular 
intervals, without regard to the manner in which their 
duties have been discharged. In the United States the 
principle of rotation in appointive offices has been both 
advocated and condemned with great urgency on grounds 
of public advantage and partisan or personal right. 


Jefferson would have rotation in office. 
Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. 260. 


Rotation of crops, a recurring series of different crops 
grown on the same ground; the order of recurrence in 
areas. It is found that the same kind of crop cannot 
be advantageously cultivated on the same soil through a 
succession of years, and hence one kind of crop is made 
to succeed another in repeated series. Different soils and 
climates require different systems of rotation, but it isa 
recognized rule in all cases that culmiferous crops ripen- 
ing their seeds should not be repeated without the inter- 
vention of pulse, roots, herbage, or fallow.— Rotation of 
protoplasm, in bot., the streaming movement of proto- 
plasm which follows the walls in those cells showing the 
movement. Under amoderately high power of the micro- 
scope the protoplasm of vitally active cells is seen to be ina 
state of constant activity or rotation —that is, it flows or 
moves aboutin steady streams or bandsin various directions 
inside the cell. These moving protoplasmic bands have em- 
bedded in them minute granules. The rate of the move- 
ments varies in different plants, being (at a temperature 
of 15° C.) only .009 millimeter per minute in the leaf-cells 
of Potamogeton crispus, and 10 millimeters per minute in 
the plasmodium of Didymium Serpula. See protoplasm. 
—Rotation of the plane of polarization. See rota- 
xtory polarization, under rotatory. 
rotational (r0-ta’shgn-al), a.  [< rotation + 
-al.| Pertaining to or consisting in rotation; 
of the nature of rotation: as, rotational velo- 
city. 

We should thus be led to find an atom, not in the rota- 
tional motion of a vortex-ring, but in irrotational motion 
round a re-entering channel. 

W. K. Clifford, Lects., I. 242. 

Rotational motion of a fluid. See vortex-motion. 
rotation-area (r0-ta’shon-a’ré-ii), n. Double 
the sum of the products obtained by multiply- 
ing each element of mass of a material system 
by the differential coefficient relative to the 
time of the area described by the radius vector 
upon the plane perpendicular to the axis of ro- 
tation. If all the external forces which act upon a sys- 
tem are directed toward an axis, the rotation-area for that 


axis will be described with a uniform motion, which is 
the principle of the conservation of areas. 
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The rotation-area for an axis may be exhibited geomet- 
rically by a portion of the axis which is taken proportional 
to the area, and it is evident from the theory of projec- 
tions that rotation-areas for different axes may be com- 
bined by the same laws with which forces applied to a 
point and rotations are combined, so that there is a cor- 
responding parallelopiped of rotation-areas. There is, 
then, for every system, an axis of resultant rotation-area, 
with reference to which the rotation is a maximum, and 
the rotation-area for any other axis is the corresponding 
projection of the resultant rotation-area. ‘The rotation- 
area vanishes for an axis which is perpendicular to the 
axis of resultant rotation-area. 

B. Peirce, Analytical Mechanics, § 754. 


rotative (r6’ta-tiv),a. [< F. rotatif, «Τι. rota- 
tus, pp. of rotare, rotate: see rotate.] 1. Caus- 
ing something to rotate; producing rotation. 
The rotative forces acting on A and B are, as it were, 
distributed by the diurnal rotation around NS. 
Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 211. 
2. Pertaining to rotation; rotational. 
This high rotative velocity of the sun must cause an 
equatorial rise of the solar atmosphere. 
Siemens, New ‘theory of the Sun, p. 21. 
rotatively (r6’ta-tiv-li), adv. So as to rotate; 
in a rotatory manner. 


An internally-toothed wheel ¢, rotatively connected with 
the said shaft. The Engineer, LXIX. 290. 


rotato-plane (r6’ta-t6-plan),a. Same as rotate- 


rotator (r6-ta’tor), n. [= F. rotateur = Sp. 

rodador = Pg. rotador = It. rotatore, < L. ro- 
tator, a whirler, ς rotare, whirl, rotate: see 
rotate.| 1. One who or that which rotates, 
or causes rotation; any rotational agency or 
instrument. 


This is mounted on the rotator, so that it can be turned 
around quickly. Mayer, Sound, p. 110. 


2. Specifically, in anat., a muscle that pro- 
duces a rolling or rotatory motion of a part; a 
muscle which rotates a part upon its own axis. 
[In this sense usually as New Latin, with plural 
rotatores.|—8. In metal-working, a revolving 
or rotary furnace.—Rotatores dorsi. Same as ro- 
tatores spine.—Rotatores femoris, six muscles which in 
the human subject rotate the femur and evert the thigh: 
they are the pyriformis, quadratus, obturator externus and 
internus, with the gemellus superior and inferior.— Ro- 
tatores spins, several (about eleven) small deep-seated 
muscles of the thoracic region of the spine beneath the 
multifidus, passing obliquely from the transverse process 
of a vertebra to the lamina of the next vertebra above. 
Also called rotispinales.— Rotator 811599, the rotator of 
the fibula, a muscle of the leg of some animals, as lemurs, 
from the back of the tibia obliquely downward and out- 
ward to the front of the fibula. 
Rotatoria (r6-ta-to’ri-ii), m. pl. [NL., fem. of 
L. *rotatorius, < rotare, rotate: see rotary.] The 
wheel-animaleules: same as Jotifera. 
rotatorial (r6-ta-td’ri-al), a. [ς Rotatoria + 
-al.| In zodl., of or pertaining to the Rotatoria 
or Rotifera; rotiferal. 
rotatorian (r6-ta-to’ri-an), n. [ς Rotatoria + 
-an.|: A member of the Rotatoria; arotifer or 
wheel-animaleule. 
The tiny creature, as it develops, shows itself a rotato- 
rian. The Century, XIV. 154. 


rotatory (ro’ta-to-ri), a.andn. [=F. rotatoire, 
< NL. *rotatorius, ς L. rotator, a whirler, < ro- 
tare, whirl, rotate: see rotate.] I, a. 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or effecting rotation; turning or 
causing to turn about or upon an axis or sup- 
port; relating to motion from or about a fixed 
point or center: opposed to reciprocatory. 


The ball and socket joint allows .. . of a rotatory or 
sweeping motion. Paley, Nat. Theol., ix. 


Verdet demonstrated that when a salt is dissolved in 
water the water and the salt each bring into the solution 
their special rotatory power. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 576. 


My lady with her fingers interlock’d, 
And rotatory thumbs on silken knees. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


2. Going about in a recurrent series; moving 
from point to point; following in succession: 
as, rotatory assemblies. Burke. (Imp. Dict.)— 
3. In zv0l., rotatorial or rotiferal, as a wheel- 
animaleule.—4, In anat., causing rotation: as, 


a rotatory muscle.—Magnetic rotatory polariza- 
tion, that rotation of the plane of polarization, + or —, 
which takes place when a plane-polarized beam of light is 
transmitted through a transparent medium in a powerful 
magnetic field, and similarly when it is reflected from the 
pole of a powerful electromagnet.— Magnetic rotatory 
power. See magnetic.—Rotatory diarthrosis. Same 
as cyclarthrosis.—Rotatory muscle, a rotator.— Rota- 
tory polarization, the change of plane to the right or 
to the left (of an observer looking in the direction the ray 
is moving) which a ray of plane-polarized light undergoes 
when passed through quartz, sugar, etc.: if the rotation 
is to the right, the substance is said to be dextrorotatory 
(or positive), as cane-sugar and glucose; if to the left, it 


+ plane. 


is called levorotatory (or negative), as starch-sugar, qui- 
nine, etc. See also magnetic rotatory polarization, above. 
ower, the property which is possessed by 
ies, and a great number of liquids 


—Rotatory 


some crystalline 





rote 


and solutions, of rotating the plane of polarization. See 
rotatory polarization.--Rotatory steam-engine. See 
steam-engine.— Specific rotatory power, the angle of 
rotation which a layer of unit thickness would give to a 
certain light-ray; practically, an assumed color called 
the transition-tint. 

II. n.; pl. rotatories (-riz). 
torian or rotifer. 


The rotatories fix the posterior extremity of the body. 
Van der Hoeven, Zool. (trans.), I. 196. 


Same as roach2, 2. [Prov. 


In gool., a rota- 


rotch (roch), x. 


Eng.] 

retche roch), n. [Said to be ¢ D, rotje, a petrel; 
ef. G. dial. rdtsche, G. rdtsch-ente, the common 
wild duck, < ratschen, rdtschen, splash like a 
duck.] The little auk, auklet, dovekie, or sea- 
dove, Mergulus alle or Alle nigricans. See Mer- 
gulus, Alle, and cut under dovekie, Also rotchie, 
rotge. 

rotchie, ». Same as rotche. 

rote! (rot), ». [ς ΜΕ. rot, root, rote. poss. ¢ 
OF. rote, route, a way through a forest, a way, 
road, track, rut, F. route, a way, road, track, 
= Sp. ruta = Pg. rota, track, course of a ship 
at sea (ML. reflex rotta, rota), < ML. rupta, 
a way through a forest, a way, road, street; 
prop. adj., sc. via, a way broken or cut through 
a forest; < L. rupta, fem. of ruptus, pp. of rum- 
pere, break: see rupture. Rotel would thus ῶθ 
a doublet of route1, rout, γιὰ, α. v.] 1. 
A fixed or unchanging round, as in learning 
or reciting something; mechanical routine in 
learning, or in the repetition of that which has 
been learned; exact memorizing, or reproduc- 
tion from memory, as of words or sounds, with 
or without attention to their significance: chief- 
ly in the phrase by rote. 

Loke a ribaut of hem that can nougt wel reden 
His rewle ne his respondes but be pure rote, 


Als as he were a connynge Clerke he casteth the lawes. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 377. 


First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 404. 


He rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be per- 
suaded of it. Bacon, Atheism (ed. 1887). 


The lazy manner of reading sermons, or speaking ser- 
mons by rote. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 


2. A part mechanically committed to memory. 
[ Rare. ] 

A rote of buffoonery that serveth all occasions. 
3. Arow orrank. [Prov. Eng.] 


We'll go among them when the barley has been laid in 
rotes. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxix. (song). 


rotel} (rot), ο. t. [< rotel, n. Cf. rote2.] 1. To 
learn by rote or by heart. 


Swift. 


Speak 
To the people; not by your own instruction,... 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue. Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 55. 
2. To repeat from memory. 


And if by chance a tune you rote, 
"T will foot it finely to your note. 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, ii. 
rote?} (rot), v. 7. [ς L. rotare, whirl, rotate: see 
rotate.| To rotate; change by rotation. 

Now this modell upon rotation was that the third part 
of the House should rote out by ballot every yeare, so that 
every ninth yeare the House would be wholly altered. No 
magistrate to continue above 3 yeares. 

Aubrey, Lives, J. Harrington. 


A third part.of the senate, or Parliament, should rote out 
by ballot every year, and new ones to be chosen in their 
room. Z. Grey, Note on Hudibras, IT. iii. 1108. 

rote? (rot), π. [<« ME. rote, roote, < OF. rote (= 
Pr. OSp. rota) = OHG. hrottd, rotta, rota, rod- 
da, MHG. rotte, < ML. rotta, rota, rocta, earlier 
chrotta, a kind of fiddle, a crowd; of Celtic 
origin: < W. crwth = Olr. crot = Gael. cruit, a 
fiddle, crowd: see crowd2.] A musical instru- 
ment with strings, and played either by a bow, 
like a crowd or fiddle, or by a wheel, like a 

hurdy-gurdy. See crowd?. Also ealled rota. 

Wel couthe he synge and pleyen on a rote. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 236. 


There were two sets of instruments in the middle ages 
very similar to each other, the one played with the fingers, 
the other with a bow. The term Rote may perhaps have 
been applied to both classes, 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Απο Irish, Ρ. ii. 


rote4t, v. i. An obsolete dialectal form of rout1. 
τοῦθά (rot), m. [A dial. var. of rout! or rut2.] 
The sound of surf, as before a storm. [Local, 
Eng. and Ὁ. 5.] 
Then all amaz’d shriekes out confused cries, 


While the seas rote doth ring their doleful knell. 
Mir. for Mags. (England’s Eliza, st. 270), IT. 895. 


I hear the sea very strong and loud at the north... . 
They call this the rote or rut of the sea. 
D. Webster, Private Correspondence (ed. Fletcher Web- 
(ster), II. 262. 


‘rotgut (rot’gut), π. and a. 


rote 


The rote of the surf on Menimsha Bight 
Murmurs its warning. 
Walter Mitchell, In the Vineyard Sound, Harper’s Weekly, 
: [XX XIV. 748, 
Within sound of the rote of the sea. 


Stedman, Poets of America, Ῥ. 224. 
A Middlo English form of root}. 
rote®}, v. A Middle English form of root?2. 
rotella (r6-tel’a), ”.; pl. rotellz (-6). [ML., 
dim. of L. rota, a wheel: see rotal, Cf. rowel 
from the same source.] 1. A disk; a round 
plate.— 2. A round shield.—8. [cap.] [NL.] A 
genus of gastropods of the family Rotellide, 
containing small polished highly colored shells, 
as 19. suturalis.—4. Any member of this genus. 
Rotellide (r6-tel’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Rotella 
+ -idz.| A family of scutibranchiate gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Rotella, united gen- 
erally with the Trochide. 
rotent,a. A Middle English form of rotten}. 
rote-song (rot’séng), m. A song to be taught 
by rote, or by frequent repetition to the learner, 
as a child before it is able to read. 
rot-grass (rot gris), n. The soft-grass, Holcus 
lanatus and H. mollis; also, the butterwort, 
Pinguicula vulgaris, and the pennywort or pen- 
ny-rot, Hydrocotyle vulgaris: so called as being 
supposed to cause rot in sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 
[ς rot, v., + obj. 
gut.] I, n. Bad or adulterated liquor, injuri- 
ous to the stomach and bowels; in the United 
States, specifically, whisky adulterated with 
deleterious substances to cheapen it while in- 
creasing its apparent strength. ([Colloq. and 
low. ] 
They overwhelm their paunch daily with a kind of flat 
rotgut ; we with a bitter dreggish small liquor. Harvey. 
Rot-gut: cheap whiskey ; the word occurs in Heywood’s 
“‘English Traveller” and Addison’s “ Drummer” for a poor 
kind of drink. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
11. a. Injurious and corrosive: said of bad 
liquor. [Colloq. and low.] 
Then there’s fuddling about in the public-house, and 
drinking bad spirits, and punch, and such rot-gut βατ. 
1’. Hughes, School Days at Rugby, i. 6. 
rotheln (ré’teln), n. [G.] Same as rubella. 
rother!, ». An obsolete or dialectal form of 
ruddert, 
rother? (ropu’ér), π. [ς ME. rother, reother, 
rither, rether (pl. rotheres, retheren, rutheren, 
ritheren), < AS. hrither, hrijther, a horned beast, 
an Ox, bull, cow, pl. hritheru, hrytheru, hrythera, 
hrutheru, hrythro, earlier with long vowel hri- 
ther, etc., horned cattle, oxen, = OF ries. hrither, 
rither, reder = D. rund = OHG. hrind, rind, 
MHG. rint (rind-), G. rind (the formative -er 
being retained in the plural rinder), a horned 
beast, an ox, ete., pl. rinder, horned cattle (> rin- 
derpest, > Ki. rinderpest, a cattle-plague), = Goth. 
*hrinthis or *hrunthis (not recorded). Connec- 
tion with hornis doubtful: see horn.] A bovine 
animal; a cow, or an animal of the cow kind. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Foure rotheren hym by-forn that feble were [worthen]; 


Men mygte reken ich a ryb, so reufull they weren. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 481. 


It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides, 
The want that makes him lean. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 19. 


{In this passage rother’s is an emendation of brother's, 
which is given in most editions. ] 


rother? (rorH’ér), π. [Abbr. of rother-soil.] 
Cattle-dung; manure. [Obsolete or local, Eng. } 

rother-beast (rofH’ér-bést), ». A bovine or 
rother. ) 

Bucerum pecus, an hearde of rother beastes, 
Eilyot, ed. 1509. (Halliweil.) 
rothermuck (roru’ér-muk), ». The barnacle- 
goose, Anser bernicla or Bernicla leucopsis. 
Montagu. _[Loeal, British. ] 

rother-nail (Το5Η΄ ὁγ-πᾶ]), η. [That is, rudder- 
nail.) In ship-building, a nail with a very full 
head, used for fastening the rudder-irons. 
[Eng.] | 

rother-soil (rofH’ ér-soil), n. 
soil3,| Cattle-dung; manure. 
prov. Eng.] 

In Herefordshire the dung of such [horned] beasts is 
still called rother soyl. 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. (Halliwell.) 

Rothesay herald. One of the six heralds of 
the Scottish Heralds’ College. 

rothoffite (rot’hof-it), 1. |< E. Rothoff + -ite2.] 
A variety of garnet, brown or black in color, 
found in Sweden. 

Rotifer (r6’ti-fér),. [NL.(Leeuwenhoek, 1702), 
having a wheel, ς L. rota, a wheel (see rota), 
+ ferre = KE. bearl.] 1. The name-giving ge- 
nus of Rotifera, based upon a species called R. 


rote}, η. 


[ς rother2 + 
[Obsolete or 
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vulgaris, and now placed in the family Philodi- 
nidz, including forms which swim or creop like 
a leech, and have a forked, jointed, telescopic 
foot. Hence—2., [1. c.] One of the Rotifera 
(which see); any wheel-animalcule. Rotifers are 





ΑΛ; 
A Scirtopod Rotifer, Pedalion mira (ventral view of female, highly 
magnified). 
A, head with trochal disk of a double wreath ; a’, the cephalotroch ; 
αἲ’, the branchiotroch; 3, appendaged foot, or pseudopodium ; ες, 


4. a@,¢é,/ /, four pairsof appendages. The dark bands are the mus- 
cles. 


found all over the world, in salt. as well as fresh water, 
though chiefly in the latter; they often swarm in infu- 
sions with other animalcules; a few are parasitic. Many 
rotifers can be desiccated and kept in a dry state for 
months and still be revived by the application of moisture. 
Rotifera (r6-tif’e-rii), n. rd [NL., neut. pl. of 
Rotifer: see Rotifer. ] class of animalecules, 


usually classified with or nearthelowestworms, rotiform (ro’ti-férm), a. 





Hydatina senta, one of the illoricate ploimate Rofifera, magnified. 

A, female: @, anus; 4, contractile vacuole; c, water-vessels; ¢, 
ovary; 7, ganglion. Β,πια]ε: α, penis; 3, contractile vacuole; 6, tes- 
tis; 4, ganglion; g, setigerous pit. In both figures the conspicuous 
wheel or wreath and the forked foot are unmarked. 


distinguished by their circles of cilia, some- 
times single, sometimes double, which through 
the microscope appear like revolving wheels, 
whence they have been ealled wheel-animalcules 


and Ἰνοίαίογία. They are a small but well-marked 
group, whose true position in the evolutionary series is 
much questioned. Some of the forms have been known 
for nearly two centuries, and many others have only re- 
cently been brought to light. Being all of microscopic 
size, and often appearing in infusions, the rotifers that 
were known up to about 1838, the period of Ehrenberg’s 
researches, were considered to be protozoan, and the 

were placed with some vegetable organisms in the old- 
fashioned infusories. (See Infusoria, 1.) Their readily dis- 
cernible complex organization gave one of the reasons for 
supposing that infusorians reach a comparatively high 
grade of development. Rotifers present great attractions 
to the microscopist, and have been much studied ; and the 
organization of few of the lowinvertebrates is better known. 
They are true metazoans, of microscopic size, bilaterally 
symmetrical, usually without metameric segmentation, 
always with an intestinal canal and a body-cavity or celom, 
and with an anus as well as a mouth (except in one group). 
Head and tail are generally well marked; the former bears, 
under many modifications, the characteristic wheel-organ 
which gives name to the group, and is technically called 
the trochal disk (see cut under trochal); the tail or foot- 
body, called pseudopodium, is variously modified as a loco- 
motory organ for swimming, skipping, creeping, or root- 


rotiferal (rd-tif’o-ral), a. 


rotiferan (ro-tif’e-ran), 10. 


rotiferous (r6-tif’e-rus), a. 


rotisserie (r0-tés-ré’), n. 


τοῦ] (rot’l), ». 


rotonde (ré-tond’), n. 


rotondo (r6-ton’d5); a. 
48ee round!, rotund. 
rotor (rotor), η. 


rotourt, 7. 


rotour 


ing (see pseudopodium, 2,and cut under Rotifer); in a few 
genera it is wanting. The body is covered with a firm 
cuticle, and sometimes also sheathed in a protective case 
(see urceolus); it often presents peculiar spinose or setose 
appendages. The muscular system may be quite highly 
developed, as in Pedalion, where it consists of several 
symmetrically disposed bands. In the alimentary canal 
may usually be distinguished a mouth, pharynx, esopha- 
gus, stomach, intestine, and anus. ‘The pharynx contains 
the mastaz with its teeth or trophi, among which are 
parts called malleus, incus, uncus, fulcrum, ramus, and 
manubrium (see these names, and cut under uneus). All 
true rotifers have a mastax; its homologies are disputed. 
Both the pharynx and the esophagus are chitinized. The 
intestine is lined with ciliated epithelium. Nephridia are 
present; a nervous system is demonstrable; and various 
sense-organs, as eye-spots, are recognized. Rotifers were 
supposed to be hermaphroditic ; but separation of sex has 
been determined for most members of the class, the males 
being in all such cases small and degenerate in comparison 
with the females. Details of the reproductive process 
vary in different cases. ‘The classification of Rotifera, as 
well as the taxonomic rank and systematic position of the 
group, is not yet settled, as some equivocal or aberrant 
forms remain to be accounted-for. Exclusive of these, a 
reclassification given by C. T. Hudson in 1884, and gen- 
erally accepted, is into four orders: @) Rhizota, rooted 
rotifers, with families Flosculariidz and Melicertid#; (2) 
Bdelloida(or Bdelligrada), cree ping rotifers, with one fam- 
ily, called Philodinide, though containing the original ge- 
nus Rotifer; (3) Scirtopoda, skipping rotifers, the Peda- 
lionidz,with one genus (see cut under Rotifer); and (4) Ploi- 
ma, or swimming rotifers, the rest of the class. These are 
either illoricate (the Hydatinidx, Synchetidz, Notomma- 
tidz, Triarthridz, and Asplanchnidg#) or loricate (the 
Brachionidgz, Pterodinidz, and Euchlanidz). Setso- 
nacea form a fifth order. Ranked as a superclass or 
phylum, the rotifers have also been divided into two 
classes: Parapodiata, represented by the genus Peda- 
lion; and Lipopoda, all the rest. Hydatina senta is a 
common rotifer belonging to the illoricate ploimate group, 


[ς rotifer + -al.]} 
Bearing a wheel—that is, having a wheel-or- 
gan; pertaining to the Rotifera or wheel-ani- 
malcules, or having their characters; rotatorial 
or rotatory, as an animaleule. SEncyc. Brit., 
XXT, 8. 
‘ [ς rotifer + -an.] 
An individual member of the Rotifera; a roti- 
fer. Nature, XLI. 378. [Rare.] 

[< PON es + -ous.] 
Having a wheel, as a wheel-animalcule; relat- 
ing to rotifers. 
[< L. rota, a wheel, 
+ forma, form.] Wheel-shaped ; rotate. 


rotispinalis (r0’ti-spi-na’lis), .; pl. rotispina- 


les (-léz). [NL., ς L. rota, a wheel, + spina, 
spine: see spinal.] A muscle of the back 
which assists in rotating the vertebra. 

[F.] A restaurant 
at which meats, poultry, ete., are roasted in 
the sight of customers. 

[Ar.], An Arabian pound of 
twelve ounces. Each city has its own rotls for different 
commodities, so that the number of these units is great. 
Few weigh less than a troy pound, about one third of them 
have weights between one and two, another third between 
two and five, and the remainder between five and ninety 


roy pounds, The following are a few of the rotls now 
use : 


Pounds 
Grams. Avoirdupois. 
Bayot>, ο κα ai Ge eal 444 0.98 
Tripoli, market .. εν «εν «ον κο ν ων 1817 4.01 
ΑΟ μασ. 2180 4.81 
Tunis, for metals... 2... 0... ...0.00.0. 507 1.12 
fet frat eters sooo. 568 1.17 
-  % vegetables... ..0.0..00.04 639 1 41 
Abyssinia.......... MIT PE ον ae 311 0.69 
Mareese =) His 30. SRT Να 508 1.12 
Acre, for'raw cotton’...........0... 2207 4.87 
Μηρσς η ο AEM Εν 2037 4.49 
Aleppo, for figs, ete...) .....0....... 2280 5.03 
“j © μυ νο ΑΝ 2220 4.89 
a © ‘Persian silK 20.33.04. 2154 4.75 
S Os PU is TV AUBIN Εν. 1902 4.19 
Damaalas >) MPG UI ο Oe Shee. 1787 3.94 


[F., < rotonde, round: 
see rotund.] 1. Aruff of the kind worn during 
the early years of the seventeenth century by 
both men and women. Compare ruff, 1.—2. A 
cope, the ecclesiastical garment especially so 
called when considered as an object of decora- 
tive art. 
[< It. rotondo, round: 
In music, round; full. 
[Short for rotator.) A quan- 
tity having magnitude, direction, and position. 
In analogy with this [Hamilton’s use of the word vector], 
I propose to use the name rotor (short for rotator) to mean 
a quantity having magnitude, direction, and position, of 
which the simplest type is a velocity of rotation about a 
certain axis. A rotor will be geometrically represented 
by a length proportional to its magnitude measured upon . 
its axis in a certain sense. 
W. K. Clifford, Lond. Math. Soc. Proc., 1873, p. 381. 
[ME., ς OF. *rotour, < rote, a rote: 
see rote3.] A player on the rote. 
He is a persone, she thynkethe, of fair figure, 
A yong rotour, oe, «Άι hir pleasier. q 
Iydgate, Minor Poems, p. 35. (Halliwell.} 





rot-steep 
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Rouen cross 


rot-steep (rot’stép), ». The process of steeping having been wholly or in part removed. This noting bodies which are rounded off at their 


cotton fabrics in water to remove impurities, 
preparatory to bleaching. See the quotation. 
The rot steep, so called because the flour or size with 

which the goods were impregnated was formerly allowed 
to ferment and putrefy, is intended to thoroughly wet the 
cloth. 

rottat, ». Same as rota2. 

rottant, . An occasional spelling of ratan. 

Rottbeellia (rot-bel’i-ii), π. [NL., named after 
C. F. Rottbell (1727-1797), professor of botany 
at Copenhagen, author of botanical works. ] 
A name given by Linneus filius in 1779 to 
Manisuris, a genus of grasses, of the tribe 
Andropogonez. It is marked by spikelets spiked in 
pairs, one of each pair sterile and pedicelled, the other 
fertile and sessile, and, further, by the cylindrical form of 
the spike, by the spikelets being embedded in excavations 
of the axis, by the absence of long hairs or awns, and by 
the single unisexual flower which commonly forms the 
fertile spikelet, containing four obtuse glumes, three 
stamens, and two distinct styles. The 30 species inhabit 
warm or temperate regions in both hemispheres; one 
species, Manisuris rugosa, is found in pine-barrens from 
Delaware southward. They are generally tall grasses 
with flat leaves, either rough or smooth, Some species 
bear a cluster of spikes, others a single one, or, as in M. 
digitata, a handsome species of the Orient, an elongated 
spike is sometimes set with a few short branches at its 
base, with often an additional male flower in each spike- 
let. Some are forage-grasses, as the tropical M, compressa, 
valued by graziers in Australia, 


rotten! (rot’n), α. [< ME. roten, roton, rotin, < 
Icel. rotinn = Sw. rutten = Dan. raaden, rotten; 
in form pp. of a lost verb, Icel. as if *rjota, rot: 

-see γοί.] 1. Undergoing natural decomposi- 
tion; affected by rot or organic dissolution; 
putrid (as animal and some vegetable matters), 
soft (as fruits, etc.), or weak (as vegetable fibers, 
fabrics, ete.) from elemental decay: as, a rot- 
ten carcass or egg; a rotten log or plank; rot- 
ten cloth. 

The seed is rotten under their clods. 

Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of rotten silk. hak., Cor., Vv. 6. 96. 
2. Putrid from organi¢ decay, or from the pres- 
ence of decomposing matter; hence, of a putrid 
quality; ill-smelling; fetid. 
You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek ο) the rotten fens. Shak., Cor., iii. 3, 121. 
3. Affected with the disease called rot, as 
sheep or other animals. 

Many of those that got safe on the Island, for want of 
being accustomed to such hardships, died like rotten 
Sheep. Dampier, Voyages, I. 50. 
4. Unsound as if from rotting; in a loose or 
disintegrated state; soft or friable; yielding: 
as, rotien iron or stone. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reason of 
the deepness of the rotten way. Knolles, Hist. Turks. 

His principal care was to have many Bridges laid over 
Bogs and rott’n Moars. Multon, Hist. Eng., ii. 

We were obliged to leave the river on account of rotten 
ice, and took to the open plains, where our deers sank to 
their bellies in the loose snow. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 144. 
5. Unsound in character or quality; in a cor- 
rupt or untrustworthy state; destitute of sta- 
bility or integrity. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly wounds. 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 108. 


Leauing these Antiquities [Babylonian legends], rotten 
with age, let vs come to take better view of this stately 
Cittie. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 55. 

Our condition is not sound but rotten, both in religion 
and all civil prudence. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
6. In printing, said of bad prints from wood- 
cuts, that show holes and broken lines.— Rotten 
borough, See boroughl. 

rotten? (rot’n), η. Adialectal variant of ratien. 

rotten-egg (rot’n-eg’), 0. t.. [< rotten egg.] To 
pelt with rotten or putrid eggs; throw rotten 
eggs at: done as a manifestation of extreme 
anger or disgust. 

Rev. ————— and. Bishop - + » were rotten- 
egged and “‘rocked,” but San Antonio is bitterly ashamed 
of it. Congregationalist, Aug. 11, 1887. 

rottenly (rot’n-li), adv. In a rotten manner; 
hence, fetidly; putridly; unsoundly; defec- 
tively. 

rottenness (rot’n-nes), »..The state of being 
rotten, decayed, or putrid; unsoundness; cor- 
ruptness. 


A sound heart is the life of the flesh; but envy the rot- 
zenness of the bones. Prov. xiv. 30. 


What’s gained by falsehood? There they stand 
Whose trade it is, whose life itis! How vain 
To gild such rottenness ! Browning, Strafford, iv. 1. 
rottenstone (rot’n-ston), m. An argillaceous 
or silicious limestone which by weathering has 
become soft and friable, the calcareous part 


Joel i. 17. 





Rottlera (rot’lér-a), n. 


rottolo (rot’6-16), n. 


material when pulverized forms a cheap and efficient sub- 
stance for use in polishing the softer metals, 

rottenstone (rot’n-ston), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
rottenstoned, ppr. rottenstoning. ες rottenstone, 
n.] To polish with rottenstone. 


W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 45. rotting (rot’ing), n. [Verbal η. of rot, v,) Same 


as retting, 1. 

[NL., named after Dr. 
Rottler, a Danish missionary.] A proposed 
genus of plants, now placed under Echinus. 


weight, also a round, ς L. rotulus, a little wheel, 
ML. a certain weight: see rotula, roll.) 
weight used in parts of the Mediterranean. 
rotton (rot’on), m. Same as ratten. 
rotula (rot’u-li), πι.» pl. rotulg (-16). [< L. ro- 
tula, @ little wheel, dim. of rota, a wheel: see 
rotal, Cf. roll.] 1. In anat. and zodl.: (a) 
Same as patella, 2. (0) One of the five radial 
pieces entering into the composition of the 
dentary apparatus of a sea-urchin, serving to 
connect the epiphyses of each of the five alve- 
oli, and to furnish an articulation for each of 
the five radii or compasses. See lantern of 
Aristotle (under lantern), and cut under Clype- 
astride. (ο) A small hard nodule embedded 
in soft parts of other echinoderms, as the σα]- 
eareous τοι] of some holothurians (Chiro- 
dot). (d) [cap.] [NL.] A genus of flat ro- 
tiform sea-urchins of the family Scutellida, 
having the test perforate and digitate.— 2. In 
music, 8, little rota or round; especially, a carol 
or song for Christmas. 
rotular (rot’i-lir), a. [ς L. rotula, a little 
wheel (see rotula), + -ar3.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to a rotula; resembling arotula; rotuliform; 
nodular; patellar: as, a rotular groove; the rot- 
ular bone of a limb,—2. Specifically, noting 
that aspect or surface of the hind limb on 
which the rotula is situated: as, the rotular as- 
pect of the foot, the dorsum of the foot, as op- 
posed to the sole or plantar surface: opposed 
to popliteal, and corresponding to anconal in 
the fore limb, and to epaxial in either limb, 
when the limb is in its morphological position, 
extender at right angles with the axis of the 
ody. 
rotulet (rot’i-let), π. [< ML. rotulus, a roll, + 
-εἰ.]  Α το. 
There is every probability that the handy-book or re- 
gister called Doomesday followed the Court whenever im- 
να business was to be transacted, the original rotu- 


ets usually remaining in the Winchester treasury. 
Athenzum, No. 3083, p. 707. 


rotuliform (rot’i-li-form), a. [ς Τι. rotula, a 
little wheel, + forma, form.] Shaped like a 


rotula; patelliform. 

rotund (r6-tund’), a. [= F. rond, OF. roond, 
roont = Pr. redon, redun = Cat. γεᾶό, γοᾶό = 
Sp. Pg. rotundo, redondo = It. rotondo, ritondo, 
round, < L. rotundus, like a wheel, round, circu- 
lar, spherical, < rota, a wheel: see rotal, and 
ef. round, an earlier form of the word.} 1. 
Round or roundish; spherical or globular; 
rounded out; convexly protuberant; bulbous; 
as, a rotund paunch or figure. 

It was a little too exasperating to look at this pink-faced 
rotund spevimen of prosperity, to witness the power for 
evil that lay in his vulgar cant. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 


2. In dot. and entom., circumscribed by one 
unbroken eurve, or without angles: as, a ro- 
tund leaf or wing. 
rotund} (ro-tund’), ». [ς F. rotonde, « It. ro- 
tonda,.a rotunda: see rotunda.|] A rotunda. 
[Rare. ] 


I must confess the eye is better filled at first entering 
the rotund, and takes in the whole beauty and magnificence 
of the temple [the Pantheon at Rome] at one view. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 418). 


rotunda (ro-tun’di), π. [Formerly also rotun- 
do (also rotund, « F. rotonde); < It. rotonda = 
Sp. Pg. rotunda, < ML. *rotunda (se. domus), 
a round building, ¢ L. rotunda, fem. of rotun- 
dus, round: see rotund, round1.] 1. A round 
building, especially one witha dome; any build- 
ing that is round both outside and inside. The 
most celebrated edifice of this kind is. the Pan- 
theon at Rome. See cuts under oetastyle and 
antheon.— 2. A circular hall in a large build- 
ing, generally surmounted by a dome: as, the 
rotunda of the Capitol in Washington, 
rotundate (ro-tun’dat), a. [< L. rotundatus, 
rounded, pp. of rotundare, make round, <¢ ro- 
tundus, round: see rotund, and cf. round}, υ.] 
Rounded off; specifically, in dot. and zodl., 


[< It. rotolo, a certain rotundity 
A 


ends; also, in bot., same as rotund, 
rotundifolious (ro-tun-di-f6’li-us), a. [ς L. ro- 
tundifolius, round-leafed, < rotundus, round, + 
folium, leaf.] Having round leaves. 
rotundioust (r6-tun’di-us), a. [Irreg. for *rotun- 
dous, ς L. rotundus, round: see rotund.] Ro- 
tund ; rounded out. [Rare.] 
So your rare wit, that’s ever at the full, 
Lyes in the cave of your rotundious skull. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
(r6-tun’di-ti), κ. [« OF. (and F.) 
rotondité = Pr. rotonditat = Sp. rotundidad = 
Pg. rotundidade = It. rotondita, ς L. rotundi- 
ta(t-)s, roundness, < rotundus, rotund, round: 
see roundl, rotund.) 1. Roundness; spheri- 
eity; globular form. 

And thou, all-shaking thunder, 


Strike flat the thick rotundity ο) the world | 
Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 7. 


The usual French scenery, with its fields cut up by 
hedges, and a considerable rotundity in its trees. 
H, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 97. 


2+. Rounded fullness; integral entireness. 


For the mere rotundity of the number and grace of the 
matter it passeth for a full thousand. Fuller. 
=Syn. 1. See roundness. 

rotundness(r6-tund’nes),”. Sameas rotundity. 

rotundot (r6-tun’do), η. Same as rotunda. 

rotund-ovate (r6-tund’6’vat),a. In dot., round- 
ly egg-shaped. 

rotund-pointed (r6-tund’poin’ted), a. In en- 
tom., having the point rounded off or blunt; 
bluntly pointed. 

roture (r6-tiir’), n. [F., < ML. ruptura, land 
broken up by the plow, cleared land capable 
of being used for sowing, etc., ς LL. ruptura, 
a breaking: see rupture.| 1. In France, ple- 
beian rank; the state of being a roturier. 

Indeed he himself always signed the name Delabruyére 
in one word, thus avowing his roture. 

Encyc. Brit., XIV. 177. 
2. In French-Canadian law, a grant made of 
feudal property, part of a fief, subject to a 
ground-rent or annual charge, and with no 
privilege attached. 
roturer}, ». Same as roturier. 
roturier (r6-tii-ri-’),. [F., a plebeian, < ML. 
rupturarius, that cultivates a field, < ruptura, 
a field: see roture.] 1. In France, a person 
not of noble birth; a plebeian. 

He required all persons, noble as well as roturier, to fure 

nish so many soldiers in proportion to their revenues. 
Brougham. 
2. In French-Canadian law, one who holds real 
roperty subject to an annual rent or charge. 
oubaix blue. See blue. 

rouble, ”. See ruble. 

rouche, ». See ruche. 

roucheaget, ». Same as rokeage. 

rouched (roucht), a. [Anassibilated form, with 
lengthened vowel, of rucked, ς ruck2 + -ed2.] 1. 
Wrinkled. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. Puck- 
ery; puckering the mouth, as sour beer. [Prov. 
mpit 

Beer is said to be rouched when it acquires a tartness. 

Halliwell. 
roucou (r6’k6), n. [F. roucou, rocow = Pg. ru- 
cu, < Braz. γιού, arnotto.] A dye: same as 
arnotto. 
roué (r6-a’),n. [< F. roué, an epithet applied 
by the Duke of Orleans, regent of France from 
1715 to 1723, to his companions in dissipation, 
and usually explained as ‘broken on a wheel,’ 
implying that his companions deserved to be 
broken on the wheel; but 15 is prob. to be 
taken in the other fig. use, ‘jaded,’ ‘worn out’; 
pp. of rouer, break on the wheel, run. over, beat, 
bang (rouwé, roué de fatigue, jaded), < roue, a 
wheel, ς L. rota, a wheel: see rotat.]. A man 
devoted to a life of pleasure and sensuality, 
especially in his relation to women; a de- 
bauechee; a rake. 
rouelle-guard (ré-el’ gird), πα. [F., a little 
wheel, < ML. rotella, a little wheel: see rotellal, 
rowel.) A guard having the shape of a disk, 
the plane of it at right angles with the grip. In 
some daggers of the fourteenth century both pommel and 


guard are of this form, the whole hilt resembling a spool 
or reel for thread. See dague a roelle, under dague. 


rouen, 7. See rowen. 

Rouen cross. A jewel, worn either as a brooch 
or as a pendant, or sometimes in the form of 
a pendant hanging from a brooch, composed 
of a somewhat elaborate piece of fretwork in 


the general shape of a cross, usually of gold, 
These crosses are often set with small crystals cut like 
diamonds, or with diamonds of small value, the stones and 


Rouen cross 


the chief decoration being gathered up into four or five 
bosses marking the form of the cross. 


Rouen duck, See duck?. 

Rouen pottery. See pottery. 

rouerie (ré-ré’), n. [F., «τοιό, a profligate: see 
roué.| The character or conduct of a roué; 
rakishness; debauchery. 


Certain young English gentlemen from the age of fifteen 
to twenty. . . ape all sorts of selfishness and rouerie. 
Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 


rouet (ré-a’),”. [<F. rouet, alittle wheel, dim. 
of roue, a wheel: see rotai,] Same as rewet. 
rouge (rézh), a. and n. [<F. rouge, red, as a 
noun rouge, OF. roge, rouge = Pr. rog, fem. 
roja = Cat. rotj = Sp. rojo, rubio = It. roggio, 
robbio, < ML. L. rubius, L. rubeus, red; akin to 
ruber, rufus, red: see red1,] I, a. Red: as 
in the French rouge croix, rouge et noir, ete.— 
Rouge Croix, one of the pursuivants of the English 
heraldic establishment: so called from the red cross of 
St. George, the patron saint of England.—Rouge Drag- 
on, in her., one of the pursuivants of the Heralds’ College 
of England. The name is taken from the red dragon 
one of the supporters of the arms of Henry VII., an 
said to have been taken by him from the badge or device 

of some Welsh ancestor. ; 
II. x. 1. Any red cosmetic or coloring for the 


skin. There are many coloring matters used for this 
purpose. That obtained from the safflower, Carthamus 
tinctorius, is rather a stain than a paint, and is thought to 
be harmless to the skin. Rouge has been used at. many 
epocne by women, and even by men. The custom was car- 

ed to a great extent in Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at which time, at least in court. circles, there was 
little attempt at imitating the natural blush of the cheek, 
but the red was applied, as patches were, to produce a 
supposed decorative effect. 


Doth riotous laughter now replace 
Thy smile, and rouge, with stony glare, 
Thy cheek’s soft hue? 
Matthew Arnold, Switzerland. 


To see the rouge and the powder on the face of a young 
woman still playing her part was one thing; to mark the 
traces of them on the vulgarized and faded countenance 
of one whose day was over was quite another. | 

Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xl. 


2. A searlet, bright-crimson, or dark-red pol- 
ishing-powder (peroxid of iron, sometimes in- 
termingled with black oxid) made by a variety 
of processes, and varying in color according to 
the mode of production. Common rouge is made by 
calcining iron sulphate (copperas), its color being lighter 
or darker according to the prolongation of the heating. 
The darker product is called crocus and the lighter rouge. 
A general name for both rouge and crocus is colcothar. A 
fine scarlet rouge used by jewelers for polishing gold and 
silver is made from iron oxalate either by calcination or 
μείον Rouge obtained from the sulphate of iron 
much used for polishing glass; metals, and other hard 
substances. A polishing-powder for plate is a mixture of 
prepared chalk and fine rouge.— Jewelers’ rouge. See 
jeweler and plate-powder. 
rouge (rézh), v.; pret. and pp. rouged, ppr. 
rouging. [< rouge, n.) I, trans. 1. To color 
(the skin, especially the cheeks) with rouge. 


There was not a lady at the bull-fight who was not 
highly rouged and powdered. The Century, XXVII. 5. 


2. To cause to become red, as from blushing. 
(Rare. ] 


Madame d’Hénin, though rouged the whole time with 
confusion, never ventured to address a word to me. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary and Letters, IV. 284. 


II. intrans. 1. To use rouge, especially 
on the cheeks.— 2. To become red; redden; 
blush. [Rare.] 

rouge-berry (rézh’ber’i), n. A shrub, Rivina 
humilis, of tropical and subtropical America, 


often grown in hothouses. It bears racemes of 
bright-red berries, Also rouge-plant. 


rouge-dish (rézh’dish),. A small saucer con- 
taining dry rouge for use as a cosmetic. 

rouge-et-noir (rézh-d-nwor’), n. [F, red and 
black: rouge, red (see rouge) ; et (< L. et), and; 
noir (ς L. niger), black (see negro).] A game 
at cards, played between a “banker” and an 
unlimited number of persons, ata table marked 
with four spots of a diamond shape, two col- 
ored black and two red. Each pair of red and black 
is separated by a square space and a triangle. Six packs 
of cards are shuffled together, from which the dealer 
takes a convenient number in his hand. After the bets 
are placed, he turns one card face up, announcing the 
color he deals for, which is always for black first. This 
color is noted, and if the same color wins the coup all 
bets in the square marked “couleur” are paid. If the 
opposite color wins the coup, bets in the triangle marked 
“inverse” are paid. The dealer continues to turn up 
cards, announcing the total pip value, until he reaches or 
passes 31. Having dealt for black he deals for red in the 
game manner, and whichever most nearly approaches 31 
wins the coup. The number dealt must pass 30 and not 
exceed 40, hence the name, trente-et-quarante. If the 
same number is reached for both colors, it is a refait, 
announced by the word “aprés,” and all bets are a stand- 
αν git the refait is 31 the nank takes half the money on 

e 6. 


rouge-plant, (rézh’plant), . Same as rouge- 
berry. | 
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rouge-pot (rézh’pot), ~. A small covered pot 
for rouge, intended to form part of a toilet-set. 

rouge-powder (rézh’pou’dér), π. See rouge 
and plate-powder. 

Rouge’s operation. An operation by which the 
upper lip and the lower part of the nose are cut 
away from the upper jaw, to aid in removing 
growths or necrosed bone from the nasal cavity. 

rouget (ré-zha’), n. [ς F. rouget, < rouge, red: 
see rouge.} An acute infectious disease (septi- 
cemia) of swine: so called on account of more or 
less redness of skin accompanying it. Itis caused 
by the multiplication, in the blood and various vital or- 
gans, of a specific bacillus, and is fatal in about one half 


of the cases, It is not known to prevail outside of France 
and Germany. 


To investigate the disease known as swine fever, which 
is unfortunately prevalent in several counties at the pres- 
ent moment, with a view to ascertain the truth of the 
alleged identity of that disease and rouget. 

Daily Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1866. (Encyc. Dict.) 
rough! (ruf),a.andn. [<ME. rough, rogh, roze, 
row, rou, rugh, ru, rug, ruh, ς AS. riuh, rare- 
ly rug (in inflection riuh-, rig-, riw-, rarely 
rich-), rough, hairy, shaggy, untrimmed, un- 
cultivated, knotty, undressed, = OD. ruch, ru, 
MD. ruych, ruygh, D. ruig, ruw = MLG. rich, 
riw, ri, LG. rug = OHG. rih, MHG. rich, G. 
rauh, also rauch (in rauch-werk, peltries, furs, 
rauch-handel, trade in furs, ete.), rough, εν 
gy, = Dan. ru, rough; ef. Lith. raukas, a fold, 
wrinkle, rukti, wrinkle. Cf. rug1, rugged.) 1. 
a. 1. Not smooth to the touch or to the sight; 
uneven, from projections, ridges, wrinkles, or 
the like; broken in outline or continuity by 
protruding points or lines, irregularities, or ob- 
structions; shaggy: as, a rough surface of any 
kind; rough land; a rough road; rough cloth. 

His browes reade and rowe, and his berde reade and 
longe, that henge down to his breste. 

Merlin(E. E. T. 5.), iii. 635. 


These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome. 
Shak., Rich. IL., ii. 3. 4. 


She sped 
Through camp and cities rough with stone and steel. 
Shelley, Adonais, xxiv. 


At the end of the file Irene noticed a gentleman clad in 
a perfectly-fitting rough travelling suit. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 4. 
2. Not smoothed or formed by art; existing 
or left in a natural or an incomplete state; 
crude; unwrought; uneven; untrimmed: as, 
the rough materials of manufacture. 
She is very honest, 
And will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, iv. 2. 
3. Rugged in form, outline, or appearance; 
harsh or unpleasing to the eye; irregular. 
A ropy chain of rheums; a visage rough, 
Deformed, unfeatured, and a skin of buff. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 
4. Crudely done or considered; indefinitely ap- 
proximate; vague; partial; careless; hasty: 
as, to make a rough estimate or calculation; at 
a rough guess. 
There is not a subscription goes forward in which Tom 


is not privy to the first rough draught of the proposals. 
Addison, Tatler, No. 158. 

A rough census was taken at the time of the Armada. 
Froude, Sketches, p. 138. 


At the same time, for carrying conviction in the first in- 
stance, it is only necessary to use large masses, and for 
this a rough count will answer. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 146. 
5. Characterized by harshness or asperity; 
disagreeably severe or coarse; discordant: used 
of things and actions with reference to their 
effects upon the senses or feelings, actions, 
sounds, οίο.: as, rough weather; a rough rem- 
edy; rough treatment. 
Your reproof is something too rough [in some editions, 
round]. ‘ Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 216. 

I am glad to find that the rough Clime of Russia agrees 
so well with you. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 33. 
6. Lacking refinement; rude in character or 
action; unpolished; untrained; uncouth; awk- 
ward: as, rough kindness or attendance; a 
rough backwoodsman. 

For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. 
Shak., T. of the Β., ii. 1. 198. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 433. 
7. Characterized by violent or disorderly action 
or movement; rudely agitated or disturbed ; 
boisterously violent; unrestrained: as, rough 
water; rough play. 

The winds grew contrary, and seas too rough to be brooked 
by so small a vessel, Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 


% VOWS. 
rough! (ruf), v. 


rough 


When I wasa Boy, the Prince of Salmona, riding arough 
Horse at Naples, ... held Reals under his Knees and 
Toes. Montaigne, Essays (tr. by Cotton, 1693), 1. 501. 

The town was rough with a riot between the press-gang 
and the whaling-folk. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iv. 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a good’ man’s 

barge. M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


8. Coarse; stale: as, rough bread; rough fish. 
[Slang. ] 
The poorer classes live mostly on fish, and the “dropped” 
and rough fish is bought chiefly for the poor. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 53. 


9. Astringent: said of wines or other bever- 
ages: as, a rough claret. 


The rougher the drink [cider] the farther it will go, and 
the more acceptable it is to the working man. ; 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 417. 
10. In bot., same as scabrous.—11, In Gr. 
gram., accompanied by, constituting, or mark- 
ing the stronger aspiration, equivalent to our 
h; aspirated (in a narrower sense): as, a rough 
mute; the rough breathing. The rough breathing 
(spiritus asper)isourh. The rough mutes are 6 (th), (ph), 
and x (ch), equivalent in earlier times tot +h, p+ Ah, and 
k + h, but in later times to English th (in thin), f, and Ger- 
man ch (ch), respectively. Rough translates Greek δασύς, 
and is opposed to smooth (WAds).— Perfectly rough, in 
theoretical dynam., so rough that a body will not slip over 
the surfaces so characterized.— Rough-and-ready. (a) 
Rough in character or manner, but prompt in action or 
ready for emergencies: as, a rough-and-ready workman. 


He was not going to hang back when called upon — he 
had always been rough and ready when wanted — and then 
he was now ready as ever, and rough enough, too, God 
knows. Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xxii. 
(b) Rough, harsh, or crude in kind, but ready or prompt 
in action or use. 

He [Rousseau] could not have been the mere sentimen- 
talist and rhetorician for which the rough-and-ready un- 
derstanding would at first glance be inclined to condemn 
him. Lowell, Among My Books, Ist ser., p. 353. 


Teutons or Celtic we were to be, and in this rough-and- 
ready fashion we were enlisted under one or other of the 
banners. Contemporary Rev., LIII. 


Rough-and-tumble, consisting of or characterized by 
rough and tumbling action; carried on with, requiring, 
or employing indiscriminate blows, falls, or struggles: 
used of a method of free fighting in which all means are 
allowable, and extended to other subjects involving similar 
conditions. [Collog.]—Rough arch, bindweed, cicely, 
coat, diamond. See the nouns.—Rough breathing. See 
def. 11.—Rough-cut margin. See margin, 1.—Rough- 
faced rustic work, masonry in which the faces of the 
blocks are left rough, and the joints are chiseled, either 
plain or chamfered.— Rough file, fish, log, parsnip, 
Plate-glass. See the nouns.— Rough oak, Same as 
φορ ος .— Rough-pointed stone, in stone-cutting, stone 
rom the face of which an inch or more has been removed 
by the pick, or by heavy points, leaving projections of from 
half an inch toaninchin height. Blocks of stone are thus 
treated as the first operation in dressing limestone and 
ουσ respiration, rice, setter, etc. See the 
nouns.— Short and rough. See short. =Syn. 1. Rugged, 
jagged.— 2. Unhewn, unwrought.— 5, Hirsute, bristly.— 
6. Indelicate, ungracious, bluff, blunt, bearish, churlish, 
gruff, impolite, brusk. 

II, ». 1. Rough or roughened state or con- 
dition; crudeness; rawness; vehemence; ex- 
acerbation: with the: as, materials or work in 
the rough; the rough of a storm. 


I knew a King that, being crossed in his Game, would 
amid his Oaths fall on the Ground, and bite the very Earth 
in the Rough of his Passion. Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 


Contemplating the people in the rough. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vi. 
2. A projecting piece inserted in a horse’s shoe, 
to keep him from slipping. 

If this steel rough [a spike inserted in a square hole in 
each heel of a horseshoe] be made to fit the hole exactly, 
it remains firm in its place. 

E. H. Knight, New Mech. Dict., p. 770. 

8t. Rough weather. 

In calms, you fish ; in roughs, use songs and dances. 

P. Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, vii. 32. 
4. pl. In mining, a poor grade of tin ore, or that 
which has been only roughly dressed. Also 
[Cornwall, Eng. 1 
[ς ME. ruhen, rouwen = OHG. 
gi-rihan, make rough; from the adj.: see 
roughi, a.] I, trans. 1. To make rough; give 
a rough condition or appearance to; roughen: 
as, to rough a horse’s shoes to prevent slipping. 

The roughing of bottle-neck interiors is done by iron 
tools fixed on a lathe and moistened with sand and water. 

Harper’s Mag., LX XIX. 261. 
2. To execute or shape out roughly; finish 
partially or in the rough; prepare for a finish- 
ing operation: as, to rough out building-stones. 

The bowlders . . . were thrown to the surface to be 
roughed out and trimmed. Amer. Anthrop., III. 224. 


In the grinding of a lens, the first operation consists in 
roughing it, or bringing it approximately to the curvature: 
it is ultimately to assume, 

E. L. Wilson, Quarter Century in Photography, p. 35. 


Roughing-down rolls, Same as roughing-rolls.— 
Row -in or Σπ -up coat, See οοαί».-- Το 
rough a horse. (a) Το make a horse’s shoes rough in or- 
der to keep him from slipping. See roughi, n., 2. 


rough 
A simple mode of roughing horses, practised in Russia. 
E. H. Knight, New Mech. Dict., p. 770. 


(b) To break in a horse, especially for military use.—To 
rough in, in plastering, to spread roughly upon brick, 
as the first of three coats. 


When three coats are used, it [the laying on of the first 
coat of plaster] is called pricking up when upon laths, 
and roughing in when upon brick. 

De Colange, Dict. Commerce, I. 378. 
To rough it, to live in a rough, haphazard manner; put 
up with coarse or casual food and accommodations ; endure 
hardship or inconvenience, 


Take care of Fanny, mother. She is tender, and not 
used to rough it like the rest of us. 
Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xxxix. 


Molly Corney was one of a large family of children, and 
had to rough i accordingly. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, ii. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To behave roughly; specifically, 
to break the rulesin boxing by too much rough- 
ness. 

That no wrestling, roughing, or hugging on the ropes 
[in boxing] be allowed. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 691. 
rough! (ruf), adv. [<rough1,a.] Roughly; in 
8 coarse, crude, or harsh manner. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 
Adr. Why, so I did. 
Abb. Ay, but not rough enough. 


Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 58. 
To cut up rough. See cut. 


My jealous Pussy cut up rough 

The day before I bought her muff 

With Sable trimming. F. Locker, Mabel. 

rough? (ruf),. [Also formerly ruff; appar. an 
abbr. of ruffian, but now associated with rough 

and accordingly conformed to itin spelling. It 

is not probable that the adj. rough alone would 

give rise to such substantive use.] A rowdy; 

a ruffian; a rude, coarse fellow; one given to 

riotous violence; a bully. 

The great queen, moody, despairing, dying, wrapt in the 
profoundest thought, with eyes fixed upon the ground or 
already gazing into infinity, was besought by the conn- 
sellors around her to name the man to whom she chose 
that the crown should devolve. ‘‘Not to a rough,” said 
Elizabeth, sententiously and grimly. 

Motley, United Netherlands, IV. 138. 
{In a foot-note Scaramelli is quoted to the effect that the 
word signifies in English ‘‘persona bassa ο vile.”] 


I entertain so strong an objection to the euphonious 
softening of ruffian into rough, which has lately become 
popular, that I restore the right word to the heading of 
this paper. 

Dickens, All the Year Round, Oct, 10, 1868. (Latham.) 

A lady living in the suburbs of London had occasion to 
make complaint because a rough climbed on to her garden 
wall and broke off a branch from one of her fruit trees. 

T. 6. Crawford, English Life, p. 138. 
rough® (ruf), v. ¢. A bad spelling of ruff. 
roughage (ruf’aj),. [< rough! + -age.] Rough 
*or coarse material; something for mon use, as 
straw for bedding animals. [Local, U.8.] 

Bedding or roughage is scarce, especially in the milk- and 
the fancy-butter-producing regions near our great cities. 


Encyc. Amer., I. 98. 
rough-backed (ruf’bakt), a. Having a rough 
back: as, the rough-backed cayman, Alligator or 
Caiman trigonatus, of South America. 
rough-billed (ruf’bild), a. Having a rough 
horny excrescence on the 
beak: specific in the 
phrase rough-billed peli- 
can, Pelecanus trachyrhyn- 
chus (or erythrorhynchus). 
This remarkable formation is 


deciduous, and is found only 
on adult birds during. the 


breeding-season. 
rough-bore (ruf’ bor), 
v.t. In metal-working, to 
make, with a boring-tool, 
a heavy, coarse cut in, 
preparatory to a lighter and smooth finishing 
cut. 
rough-cast (ruf’kast), ». A kind of plastering 
for an external wall, composed of an almost fluid 
mixture of clean gravel and lime, dashed on 
the wall, to which it adheres. 

Let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall. Shak., M. Ν. D., iii. 1.71. 

Gorgon. "Twas my invention. 

Gasp. But I gave it polish, Gorgon. 

Gorg. I confess you took off the rough-cast. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, i. 1. 
rough-cast (ruf’kast), v. t. 1. To form rough- 
ly or crudely; compose or shape in a rudimen- 
tal manner; block out in the rough: as, to 
rough-cast a model; to rough-cast a story or an 
essay. 





Rough-billed Pelican (Pe/eca- 
nus erythrorhynchus). 


Nor bodily nor ghostly negro could 
. Roughcast thy figure in a sadder mould. 
Cleaveland. 
This rough-cast, unhewn poetry was instead of stage- 
plays, for the space of an hundred and twenty years to- 
gether. den, Essay on Satire. 
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2. To cover with a coarse semi-fluid plaster by 
casting or throwing it: as, to rough-cast a wall. 
See the noun.—Rough-cast pottery. ‘See pottery. 
a (ruf’kas’tér),. One who rough- 
casts. 
rough-clad (ruf’klad),. a. 
coarse apparel. Thomson. 
rongi-enll, (ruf’kul), ο. ¢ To cull (oysters) 
hastily or for the first time, throwing out-only 
dead shells and other large trash. 
rough-dab (ruf’dab), n. 
Hippoglossoides limandoides. 
αλ tral (ruf’draft), v.¢ To draft or draw 
ae ; make ο rough sketch of. 
rough-draw (ruf’dra), v. ¢ To draw or deline- 
ate coarsely; tracc rudely. 
His victories we scarce could keep in view 
Or polish ’em so fast as he roughdrew. den. 
rough-dry (ruf’dri), ο, t. To dry by exposure 
to the air without rubbing, smoothing, ironing, 
ete. 
The process of being washed in the night air, and rough- 
dried in a close closet, is as dangerous as it is peculiar. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xvii. 
rough-dry (ruf’dri), a. Dry but not smoothed 
or ironed: as, rough-dry clothes. 
roughen (ruf’n),v. [< rough + -en. Cf. rough!, 
v.] 1. trans. To make rough; bring into a 
rough condition. 
Such difference there is in tongues that the same figure 
which roughens one gives majesty to another ; and that it 


was which Virgil studied in his verses. 
Dryden, Ded. of the Aneid. 


Her complexion had been freckled and roughened by ex- 
posure to wind and weather. The Century, XXXVI. 513. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To grow or become rough. 
The broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, roughens into rigid hills. 
- Thomson, Spring, 1. 958. 
rougher (ruf’ér), π. 1. One who roughens or 
roughs out; specifically, a workman who shapes 
or makes something roughly, preparatory to 
finishing operations. 
When the glass [for a lens] is handed to the rougher, it 
is round in shape. 
Ε. L. Wilson, Quarter Century in Photography, p. 35. 
2, A piece of woolen cloth as taken from the 
loom, previous to its preparation for fulling by 
the operation called perching. 
Woollen cloth from the loom, called roughers, has an 
irregular, slack aspect, very different from the same web 


when it comes to be sold as, say, broad-cloth. 
Encyc. Brit., XXTV. 661. 


Having rough or 


3. A percher. 
rough-footed (ruf’fit’ed), a. Having feathered 
feet, aS a grouse, pigeon, or hawk; feather- 
footed; rough-legged. 
rough-grained (ruf’grand),a. Same as coarse- 
grained, as qualifying things or persons. [Rare. ] 
She became quite a favourite with her rough-grained 
hostess, Cornhill Mag. 
rough-grind (ruf’grind), ο. ¢, To grind roughly, 
or so as to leave tho surface rough or unpolish- 
ed, ο with a coarse grindstone or with the aid 
of a roughening material. 
The Duke of Wellington ordered his Scots Greys to 


rough-grind their swords, as at Waterloo, 
W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 83. 


Cast-iron isused by . . . opticians, with sand or emery, 
for rough-grinding. O. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 433. 
rough-head (ruf’hed), ». 1. The iguanoid liz- 
ard of the Galapagos, Trachycephalus subcris- 
tatus.— 2. Same as red-dace.— 38, The common 
shiner, Notropis cornutus. [Local, U. S.] 
rough-hew (ruf’hi),v.¢. [Early mod. E. roughe- 
heawe; <rough1 + hew1.] To hew coarsely with- 
out smoothing, as timber; hence, to give a rough 
or crudo form to, as if by hewing. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 11. 


A rough-hewn seaman, being brought before a wise just- 
ass for some misdemeanour, was by him sent away to 
prison. Bacon, Spurious Apophthegms, 6. 


This roughhewen, ill-timber’d discourse. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, Pref. 
rough-hewer (ruf’hi”ér), n. [< rough-hew + 
-erl,] One who rough-hews. 
rough-hound (ruf’hound), x. The rough hound- 
fish or dogfish, a kind of shark. 
roughie (ruf’i), π. [Dim. of rough1.] Brush- 
wood; dried heath. [Scotch.] 
Laying the roughies to keep the cauld wind frae you. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, liv. 
roughing-drill (ruf’ing-dril), η. See drilll, 
roughing-hole (ruf’ing-hol), ». In metal., a 
hole into which iron from the blast-furnace is 
sometimes allowed to run, 


A pleuronectid fish, 


r rough-string 
ronghingmil) (ruf’ing-mil),. A cireular plate 
or wheel, made of lead or iron, charged with 


emery wet with water, and usually revolved in 
a horizontal position, for roughing and grinding 
any gem except the diamond. 

roughing-rolls (ruf’ing-rélz),. pl. In arolling- 
mill, the first pair of rolls between which pre- 
pared blooms are passed, for working them into 
appronionte shape. Also called roughing-down 
rolls. 

roughings (ruf’ingz), n. pl. [‘‘ Appar. a var. 
of rowen.” N.£.D,] See rowen. (Prov. Eng.] 

roughleg (ruf’leg), n. A rough-legged hawk. 

rough-legged (ruf’leg’ed or -legd), a. Having 
the tarsi feathered; feather-footed, as‘a hawk: 
specifically noting the members of the genus 
Archibuteo. The common rough-legged hawk 
or buzzard is A. lagopus. See cuts under Archi- 
buteo and squirrel-hawk. 

roughly (ruf’li), adv. 1. In a rough manner; 
with physical roughness or coarseness; with- 
out smoothness or finish; in an uneven or ir- 
regular manner as to surface or execution. 

A oe ee of astern old man, in a Puritan garb, painted 
roughly, but with a bold effect and a remarkably strong ex- 
pression of character. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
2. With asperity of manner or effect; coarsely ; 
harshly; gruffily; rudely; gratingly; austerely. 

Joseph saw his brethren, and knew them, but. . . spake 
roughly unto them. Gen. xlii, 7. 
3. Without precision or exactness; approxi- 
mately; in a general way. 

Six miles, speaking roughly, are 30,000 feet. 

Hualey, Amer. Addresses, p. 35. 
rough-necked (ruf’nekt), a. Having the neck 
rough: as, the rough-necked jacare, Jacare hirti- 
collts, of South America. 
roughness (ruf’nes), π. [< ME. *roughnes, 
rownes; < rough + -ness.] 1. The state or 
property of being rough, in any sense of that 
word; physical, mental, or moral want of 
smoothness or equability; asperity, coarseness, 
harshness, rudeness, ete. 
This is some fellow 


Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, hak., Lear, ii. 2. 108. 


Divers plants contain a grateful sharpness, as lemons; 
or an austere and inconcocted roughness, as sloes. 
Sir T. Browne. 


The roughness of a surface, as that of a piece of undressed 
stone, may be recognized tosome extent by merely laying 
the outspread hand on the surface. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 168. 
2. Fodder for animals, consisting of dried corn- 
stalks cut into short pieces. [Southern and 
western U. 8.] 

She slipped off her horse, pulled the saddle from him, 
and threw it inside the door, then turned the animal 
loose. “Ef he gits ter thur roughness, I shan’t blame him 
noan,” she remarked. 

On a North Carolina Mountain, N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 28, 1888, 
= Syn. See roughl. 3 

rough-perfect (ruf’pér’fekt), a. Approximate- 
ly perfect in the memorizing of a part: said of 
an actor when he can begin rehearsing from 
memory. [Theatrical slang. } 

rough-rider (ruf’ri/dér), n. 1. One who breaks 
young or wild horses to the saddle; in the army, 
a non-commissioned cavalry or artillery offi- 
eer detailed to assist the riding-master, one 
being allowed to each troop or battery.—2. 
Loosely, a horseman occupied with hard, rough 
work, 

The rough-rider of the plains, the hero of rope and re- 
volver, is first cousin to the backwoodsman of the south- 
ern Alleghanies. 7. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 505. 


rough-scuff (ruf’skuf), . A rough, coarse fel- 
low; a rough; collectively, the lowest class of 
pe κας the riffraff; the rabble. [Collogq., 

rough-setter (ruf’set”ér), ». A mason who 
builds rough walls, as distinguished from one 
who hews also. 

roughshod (ruf’shod), a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points or calks: as, a horse is said to be 
roughshod when his shoes are roughed or sharp- 
spit for slippery roads.— To ride roughshod. See 
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rough-slant (ruf’slant), . A lean-to; a shel- 
ter made of canvas, blankets, bark, or boards 
laid on poles supported on crotches, and slop- 
ing from a ridge-pole to the ground. Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. 

rough-spun (ruf’spun), a. 
blunt. Halliwell. 

rough-string (ruf’string), ». In carp., one of 
the generally unplaned inclined supports for 
the steps of a wooden stairway, usually con- 
cealed from view. 


Rude; unpolished ; 


rough-stuff 


rough-stuff (ruf’stuf), ». In painting, coarse 
paint applied next after the priming, to be cov- 
ered by the final coat or coats. 

Paint has less tendency to crack where rough-stuff is left 

off. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 439. 

roughtt. An obsolete preterit of reck. 

roughtail (ruf’tal), ». Any snake of the fam- 
ily Uropeltidz ; a shieldtail. 

rough-tailed (ruf’tald), a. Having a rough tail, 
as a snake: specifically said of the Uropeltide. 

rough-tree (ruf’tré), n. Ναι: (a) Arough un- 
finished mast or spar. (0) The part of a mast 
above the deck.— Rough-tree rails, a timber form- 
ing the top of the bulwark. 

roughwing (ruf’wing), ». 1. A British moth, 
Phtheochroa rugosana.—2, A rough-winged 
swallow. 

BP PR an ate (ruf’wingd), a. Having the out- 
er web of the first primary re- , 
trorsely serrulate, as a swallow 
of the subfamily Psalidoprocnine. 
The common rough-winged swallow of the 


United States is Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 
It closely resembles the bank-swallow. 


rough-work (ruf’wérk), v. t. To 

work over coarsely, without re- 
gard to nicety, smoothness, or 
finish. 

Thus you must continue till you have 
rough-wrought all your work from end to 
end. J. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 

rouket,v. A Middle English form 

x of ruckl, 

roulade (ré-lid’), n. [< F. rou- 
lade, ς rouler, roll, trill: see roll. ] 
In vocal music, a melodie embel- 
lishment consisting in arapid suc- 
cession of tones sung to a single 
syllable; a run. 

roulet, 0. An obsolete form of 
roll. 





Rough-winged. 
Magnified out- 
er web of part of 


Stelgidopteryx 
SErri~pennts. 


rouleau (16-16’), n.; pl. rouleaux (r6-l0z’, F. τὸ- 
10’). [« F. rouleau, a roll, a roll of paper, dim. 
of OF. roule, aroll: see γοῦ.] 1. Aroll. Specifi- 
cally —(a) Aroll of paper containing a specified number of 
coins of the same denomination. 
In bright confusion open rouleauz lie. 
Pope, The Basket-Table, 1. 81. 


Wer. (showing a rouleau). Here’s gold — gold, Josephine, 

Will rescue us from this detested dungeon. 
Byron, Werner, i. 1. 

(b) In millinery, a large piping or rounded fiuting: gene- 
rally used in the plural: as, a trimming of rouleauz. 
2. Milit., one of a collection of round bundles 
of fascines tied together, which serve to cover 
besiegers or to mask the head of a work.— 
Rouleau of blood-corpuscles, the peculiar arrangement 
that the red blood-corpuscles tend to assume when drawn 
from the system, forming cylindrical columus, like rolls 
or piles of coins. 


rouleti, 7. An obsolete form of roulette. 
roulette (ré-let’), n. [«< F. roulette, a little 
* wheel, a caster, etc., also a game so called, fem. 
dim. of OF. roule, a wheel, a roll, ete.: see roll. | 
1. An engravers’ tool, used for producing a 
series of dots on a copperplate, and in mezzo- 
tint to darken any part which has been too 
much burnished. Roulettes are of two kinds: either 
notched and sharpened on the edge to a series of fine 
oints, or lined or fluted for deepening half-tone plates. 
he rowel is either attached to the handle like a spur or 
at right angles to it. A similar instrument is used in me- 
chanical drawing, and in plotting. 
2. A cylindrical object used to curl hair upon, 
whether of the head or of a wig.—3. In geom., 
8 curve traced by any point in the plane of a 
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given curve when this plane rolls on this eurve 
over another eurve.—4. A game of chance, 
played at.a table, in the eenter of which is a 
cavity surmounted by a revolving disk, the eir- 
eumference of which is generally divided into 
38 compartments colored black and red alter- 
nately, and numbered 1 to 36, with a zero and 


double zero. The person in charge of the table (the 
banker or tailleur) sets the disk in motion, and causes a 
ball to revolve on it in an opposite direction. This ball 
finally drops into one of the compartments, thus deter- 
mining the winning number or color. The players, of 
whom there may be any number, may stake on a figure or 
a group of figures, on even or odd number, or on the black 
orred. Should the player stake on a single figure and be 
successful, he wins 35 times his stake. The amount varies 
in the event of success on other chances. 


first primary of 
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roulroul, π. [Native name. 
bird of the genus Rollulus. 
rouly-poulyt, π. An obsolete form of roly- 


See Rollulus.] A 


poly. 
roum!},a.andn. An obsolete form of room, 
roum?, ». Same as ΤΟΟΛΙ2. 


See Rumanian. 
Same as Romansh. 
Same as Rumelian. 


Roumanian, a. and n. 
Roumansh, a. and n. 
Roumelian, a. and n. 
rount, v. See round2. 
roun}, 7. See round2, 
Herkne to my roun. 
Morris and Skeat, Spec. of Early English, IT. iv. (A) 44. 
Lenten ys come with love to toune, 
With blosmen ant with briddes rowne [birds’ song]. 
Ritson, Ancient Songs (ed. 1829), I. 63. (Halliwell.) 
rounce (rouns), n. [Origin uncertain.] 1. In 
printing, a wheel-pulley ina hand-press, which 
winds and unwinds girths that draw the type- 
form on the bed to and from impression under 
the platen. See cut under printing-press.— 
2. A game of cards, played with a full pack 


by not more than nine persons. Each player 
starts with fifteen points, and for every trick he takes 
subtracts one from the score; the player who first reaches 
zero wins. 


rounce-handle (rouns’han/dl),. In printing, 
the crank attached to the rounce, by which it 
is turned. See printing-press. 
rouncevalt, rouncivalt (roun’se-val, -si-val), n. 
and a. [Also ronceval, runcival; so called in 
allusion to the gigantic bones, believed to be 
those of Charlemagne’s heroes, said to have 
been dug up at Roncesvalles (F. Roncevauxz), 
a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, where, 
according to the old romances, the army of 
Charlemagne was routed by the Saracens. ] 
1. n. 1. Agiant; hence, anything very large 
and strong. 

Hereof I take it comes that seeing a great woman we 
say sheisa Rouncevall, Fol. 22. b. (ed. 1600). (Nares.) 
2. The marrowfat pea: so called from its large 
size. 

And set, as a dainty, thy runcival pease. 
Tusser, January’s Husbandry, st. 8. 


Another [serving-man], stumbling at the Threshold, 
tumbled in his Dish of Rouncevals before him. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, v. 


From Cicero, that wrote in prose, 
So call’d from rounceval on 8 nose. 
Musarum Deliciz (1656). (Nares.) 


In Staffordshire, garden-rowncivals sown in the fields 
kernel well. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
II. a. Large; strong; robustious. 
Dost roare, bulchin? dost roare? th’ ast.a good rounci- 
uall voice to cry Lanthorne & Candle-light. . 
Dekker, Humorous Poet (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 243). 
rounceyt, rounciet, x. See rouncy. 
rounclet, v. t. An obsolete form of runkle. 
rouncy} (roun’si), n. [Also rouncey, rouncie ; 
ς ME. rouncy, rounsie, rounce, rounse, rouncin, 
< OF. roncin, runcin, ronci, Ε.. roussin = Pr. rossi, 
roci, roncin = Cat. roci = Sp. rocin = Pg. rocim 
= It. ronciono, ronzino, a nag, hack (whence 
Sp. rocinante = OF. rossinante, a miserable 
hack, the name of Don Quixote’s horse), < ML. 
runcinus ; origin uncertain ; perhaps < G. ross, 
a horse (> F. rosse, a poor horse, sorry jade), = 
E. horsel: see horsel. The W. rhwnsi, a rough- 
coated horse, is perhaps < E.] 1. A common 
hackney-horse; a nag. 
He rood upon a rouncy as he couthe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 390. 


The war horse is termed dextrarius, as jed by the squire 
with his right hand; the runcinus, or rowncey, was the 
horse of an attendant or servant. ) 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 74, note. 


x2. A vulgar, coarse woman. Halliwell. 


round! (round), α. and». [Early mod. E. also 
rownd; <ME. round, rownd, ronde = D. rond = 
MHG. runt, G. rund = Dan. Sw. rund, ς OF. 
rond, roont, roond, F. rond = Pr. redon, redun 
= Cat. redé, rodé = Sp. Pg. rotundo, redondo = 
It. rotondo, ritondo, < L. rotundus, like a wheel, 
round, circular, spherical, < rota, a wheel: see 
rotal, and ef. rotund. Hence ult. roundel, 
roundelay, rondeau, rundlet, ete.] I, a. 1. Cir- 
cular, or roughly so; plane, without angles, 
and having no axis much longer than any 

other. 

Round was his face, and camuse was his nose. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 14. 


This yle of Mylo is an c. myle northe from Candy; it 
was called Melos, and is rowndest of all yles. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 62. 

For meals, a round tray is brought in, and placed upon 

a low stool. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 20. 


2. Having circular sections: as, rownd columns; 
round chambers. See round bodies, below.— 


round 


8. Spherical; globular; compressed about a 
center; collected into a shape more or less ex- 
actly spherical. 
Upon the firm opacous globe 

Of this round world. Milton, P. L., iii. 419. 
4. Without corners or edges; convex, not elon- 
gated, and unwrinkled; bounded by lines or 
surfaces of tolerably uniform curvature. 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools [deer]... 


Should . . . have their round haunches gored. __- 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 25. 
In person he was not very tall, but exceedingly round ; 
neither did his bulk proceed from his being fat, but 
windy; being blown up by a prodigious conviction of his 
own importance. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 312. 
He [the King of Saxony] is of medium height, with slop- 
ing, round shoulders. Ἠ. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 87. 


5. Proceeding with an easy, smooth, brisk mo- 
tion, like that of a wheel: as, a round trot. 


A round and flowing utterance. SBaret, Alvearie, 1580. 


Round was their pace at first, but slacken’d soon. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


6. Well-filled; full; liberal or large in amount 
or volume: as, ‘‘ good round sum,” Shak., M. of 
V., i. 3. 104. 

1 lay ye 


ye all 
By the heels and suddenly, and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., v. 4. 84. 


7. Not descending to unworthy and vexatious 
stickling over small details, 


Clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature. 
Bacon, Truth (ed, 1887). 


8. Not prevaricating; candid; open. 


I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 90. 


9. Without much delicacy or reserve; plain- 
spoken: as, a round oath. 


What shall be done? He will not hear, till feel: 
I must be round with him. Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 8. 


The kings interposed in a round and princely manner; 
not only by way of request and persuasion, but also by 
way of protestation and menace. Bacon. (Johnson.) 


101. Severe; harsh. 


Your reproof is something too round. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 


The deputy began to be in passion, and told the govern- 
our that, if he were so round, he would be round too. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 99. 


11. Periodic; beginning and ending at the same 
position or state of things, and that without re- 
versal of the direction of advance: as, a round 
journey. 
The round year 
Will bring all fruits and virtues here. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life. 


12. Filled out roundly or symmetrically ; made 
complete in sense, symmetrical in form, and 
well-balanced in cadence; well-turned: said of 
a sentence or of literary style. 


His style, though round and comprehensive, was in- 
cumbered sometimes by parentheses, and became difficult 
to vulgar understandings. Bp. Fell, Life of Hammond. 


If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period round, 
I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 517. 


13. Written, as a number, with one or more 
*‘round figures,” or ciphers, at the end. See 
round number, below.—14. In anat. and σοῦ].: 
(a) Circular; annular. (0) Cylindric; terete. 
(ο) Rotund ; globose or globular; spherical.— 
15. Inarch., round-arched or -vaulted; charac- 
terized by the presence of round arches or a 
barrel-vault. 


The distinctly Gothic type of. capital, which finds one 
of its earliest illustrations in the round portion of the 
choir of the Cathedral of Senlis. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 201. 


In round numbers; considered in the aggregate: with 
disregard of the smaller elements of a number or num- 
bers, or of minute calculation: as, im round numbers a 
population of 90,000. 


She [the United States] has risen, during one simple 
century of freedom, in round numbers from two millions 
to forty-five. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 175. 


The earth in its motion round the sun moves in round 
numbers 20 miles in a second. Stokes, Light, p. 228. 


Round arch, belting, cardamom. See the nouns.— 
Round bodies, in geom., the sphere, right cone, and right 
cylinder.— Round clam, one of many different edible 
clams of rounded or subcircular figure, as of the families 
Veneridz and Mactridz: distinguished from long clam, 
as Myida, Solenida, etc. ; especially, the quahog, Venus 
mercenaria of the eastern United States, and Tapes sta- 
minea of the Pacific coast. See guahog, little-neck.—Round 
corn. See corn!.—Round dance, a dance in which the - 
dancers are arranged in a circle or ring, or one in which 
they move in circular or revolving figures, as in a waltz, 
polka, etc.: opposed to square dance.—Round dock. 
See dock1, 2.— Round-edge file, round file. See jile1.— 
Round fish, game, See the nouns.— Round herring, 





round 


a clupeoid fish of the genus Htrumeus. The species so 
called in the United States is H. teres, of the Atlantic 
coast, of a terete or fusiform figure, olivaceous above 
and silvery on the sides and belly, with small mouth and 
fins and large eyes.— Round jack. See jackl.—Round 
jacket. Same as roundabout, 5. 


When he wore a round jacket, and showed a marvelous 
nicety of aim in playing at marbles. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, Finale. 


Round-joint file, See jilel.— Round knife, ligament, 
mackerel, meal. See the nouns.—Round number, 
a number evenly divisible by tens, hundreds, etc., or a 
number forming an aliquot part of one so divisible, as 10, 
25, 75, 100, 750, 1,000, etc.: used especially with reference 
to approximate or indefinite statement. 


Nor is it unreasonable to make some doubt whether, in 
the first ages and long lives of our fathers, Moses doth 
not sometime account by full and round numbers... as 
in the age of Noah it is delivered to be just five hundred 
when he begat Sem; whereas perhaps he might be some- 
what above or below that round and complete number. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1. 


This, still pursuing the round-nwmber system, would 
supply nearly five articles of refuse apparel to every man, 
Le FB and child in this, the greatest metropolis of the 
world. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 526. 


Round ο. (a) See Ol. (6) A corruption of the word 
rondo, common in English music-books of the early part 
of the eighteenth century.— Round ore, Same as leap- 
ore.— Round plane, See plane?.—Round pound, See 
pound2.— Round pronator, the pronator radii teres 
(which see, under pronator).— Round robin. See rownd- 
robin, 5.— Round shore-herring. See herring.— Round 
shot, seam, table, tower, etc. See the nouns.— Round 
tool. (a) In wood-working, a chisel with a round nose, 
used for making concave moldings. (0) In seal-engrav- 
ing, a tool with a round bead-like end, used for pur- 
poses very similar to those of the bead-tool.— Round 
turn, the passing of one end of a rope, attached by the 
other end to some moving object, completely around a post 
or timber-head, so as to give a strong hold. This is com- 
monly done to check the movement of a vessel coming into 
her berth, or the like: hence the saying to bring α person 
up with a round turn, to stop him suddenly in doing or 
saying something: administer an effectual check to him. 
—Round zedoary. See zedoary.=§Syn. See roundness, 


ΤΙ. ». 1. That which has roundness; around 
(spherical, circular, cylindrical, or conical) ob- 
ject or group of objects; a round part or piece 
of something: as, a round of beef. 


We'll dress [some children] 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 50. 


Over their sashes the men wear rounds of stiffened rus- 
set, to defend their brains from the piercing fervor. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 85. 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round [the moon]. 

Tennyson, St. Agnes’ Eve. 
The arches of the round [circular stage] rest on heavy 

rectangular piers of truly Roman strength. 
EH. 4. Freeman, Venice, p. 133. 


Specifically—(a@) A rung of a ladder or a chair, or any sim- 
ilar round or spindle-shaped piece joining side- or corner- 
pieces by its ends. 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder; ... 
But, when he once attains the utmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 24, 
Where all the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rise. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 220. 
(b) In arch., a molding the section of which is a segment 
of a che or of a curved figure differing but little from a 
circle. 
2. In art, form rounded or curved and stand- 
ing free in nature or representation; specifi- 
cally, the presentation in sculpture of complete 





Figure in the Round. 
The Sleeping Ariadne, in the Vatican Museum. 
roundness, represented with its projection on 
all sides, as in nature, free from any ground, 
as distinguished from relief: used with the 
definite article, especially with reference to 

sculptures of human and animal figures. 
The progress of sculpture in the round from the Bran- 
chide statues to the perfect art of Pheidias may be traced 


through a series of transition specimens. 
C. T, Newton, Art and Archzeol., p. 81. 


To the training in this school, and the habit of drawing 
from the round,... we may be indebted for the careful 
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drawing and modeling of the details of his pictures which 
distinguish Mantegna from all his contemporaries. 
The Century, XX XIX, 396. 
3. A circle; aring or coil; a gathering in a 
circle or company, as of persons. [Rare.] 
Him [the serpent} fast sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-roll’d. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 183. 
Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head into a round of 
politicians at Will's. Addison, Spectator, No. 1. 
4, A circuit of action or progression; a going 
about from point to point or from one to an- 
other in a more or less definite series; a range 
or course through a circle of A gt, persons, 
things, or doings: as, a round of travel or of 
visits ; a round of duties or pleasures ; the story 
went the rounds of the papers. 
Come, ladies, shall we take a round? as men 
Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour 
After supper ; ‘tis their exercise. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 
He walks the round up and down, through every room 
ο) the house, B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 2. 
Thro’ each returning Year, may that Hour be 
Distinguish’d in the Rounds of all Eternity. 
Congreve, To Cynthia, 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 
Keble, Christian Year, Morning. 


5. A fixed or prescribed circuit of going or 
doing, supposed to be repeated at regular inter- 
vais; a course or tour of duty: as, a policeman’s 
or a sentinel’s round; the rounds of postmen, 
milkmen, newsmen, ete.; a round of inspection 
by a military officer or guard. 
We must keep a round, and a strong watch to-night. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 5. 
They accompany the military guards in their nightly 
rounds through the streets of the metropolis. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 143. 


The wise old Doctor went his round. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


6. A complete or continuous circuit or course; 
revolution or range from beginning to end, or 
without limit; sweep; scope; sphere: as, the 
rounds of the planets; the whole round of sei- 
ence, 

They hold that the Blood, which hath a Circulation, 
and fetcheth a Round every 24 Hours about the Body, is 
quickly repaired again. Howell, Letters, 1. ii. 21. 

In the Glorious Round of Fame, 
Great Marlbro, still the same, 
Incessant runs his Course. 
Congreve, Pindaric Odes, i. 
Thy pinions, universal Air, ... 
Are delegates of harmony, and bear 
Strains that support the Seasons in their round. 
Wordsworth, Power of Sound, xii. 


He seems, indeed, to have run the whole round of know- 
ledge. Sumner, Hon, John Pickering. 


So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 
Tennyson, Circumstance. 


7. A bout or turn of joint or reciproeal action; 
8 course of procedure. by two or more, either 
complete in itself, or one of a series with inter- 
missions or renewals: as, rounds of applause; 
a round at cards; a round of golf (a course of 
play round the whole extent of the golfing- 
ground), 


Women to cards may be compar’d; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we threw away. 
Granville, Epigrams and Characters. 


The simultaneous start with which they increased their 
distance by at least a fathom, on hearing the door-bell 
jingling all over the house, would have ensured a round 
of applause from any audience in Europe. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. iii. 


Specifically —(a@) In pugilism, one of the series of bouts 
constituting a prize-fight or a sparring-match. A round 
may last for a certain specified length of time, as three 
minutes, or until one of the combatants is down. 


He stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and 
polished him off in four rownds. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 


The second round ‘in this diplomatic encounter closed 
with the British government fairly discomfited. 
H, Adams, Albert Gallatin, p. 540. 


@) A bout of shooting, as at a target, in saluting, or in 
attle, either with firearms or with bows, in which a 
certain number of shots are delivered, or in which the 
participants shoot or fire by turns. 


The first time I reviewed my regiment they .. . 
salute with some rounds fired before my door. 
B. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 239. 
The “National Round,” shot by the ladies of Great 
Britain at all public meetings, consists of 48 arrows at 60 
yards, and 24 arrows at 50 yards. 
M. and W. Thompson, Archery, p. 12. 
(ο A bout of toast-drinking; the drinking of a toast or of 
a set of toasts by the persons round a table; also, a toast 
to be drunk by the company. 
Them that drank the round, when they crowned their 
heads with folly and forgetfulness, and their cups with 
wine and noises. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 615. 


would 





round 


The Tories are forced to borrow their toasts from their 
antagonists, and can scarce find beauties enough of their 
own side to supply a single round of October. 

Addison, Freeholder, No, 8. 
(d) A bout of drinking μη υσον in by a number of per- 
sons; a treat all round: as, to pay for the round. (e) In 
vocal music, a short rhythmical canon at the unison, in 
which the several voices enter at equal intervals of time: 
distinguished from a catch simply in not being necessarily 
humorous. Rounds have always been very popular in Eng- 
land. The earliest specimen is the famous ‘‘Sumer is 
i-cumen in,” which dates from the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, and is the oldest example of counterpoint 
extant. Also called rondo, rota. 
Some jolly shepherd sung a lusty round. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, vii. 6. 
A Round, a Round, a Round, Boyes, a Round, 
Let Mirth fly aloft, and Sorrow be drown’d. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, iv. 1. 

In the convivial Round, in which each voice chases, so 
to speak, the different movements in the same order. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 213. 


(7) Same as round dance (which see, under I.). 
A troupe of Faunes and Satyres far away 
Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 7. 
Tread we softly in a round, 
Whilst the hollow murmuring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

| Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i 2. 
8. Same as roundel.—Q9. Ammunition for a sin- 
gle shot or volley: as, to supply a marksman 
or a company with forty rounds.—10. In the 
manége, a volt, or circular tread.—11. A brew- 
ers’ vessel for holding beer while undergoing 
the final fermentation. 

It was at one time the practice amongst the Scotch 
brewers to employ the fermenting rounds only, and. to 
cleanse from these directly into the casks. 

Spons’ Encye. Manuf., 1. 406. 


Cog and round. See cog2.— Gentleman of the round. 
See gentleman.—Hollows and rounds. See hollow1.— 
In the round, in art. See def. 2, above.— Round of 
beef, a cut of the thigh through and across the bone. 


Instead of boiling or stewing a piece of the round of beef, 
for example, the Mount Desert cooks broil or fry it. 
The Century, XL. 562. 
To cut the round. See volt. 
round! (round), adv. [< ME. round; < round}, 
a.) Roundly; vigorously; loudly. 
I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche, 
And ringe it oute as round as goth a belle. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 45. 
round! (round), adv.2and prep. [Prop.anaphetic 
form of around: see around.] I, adv. 1. Onall 
sides; so as to surround or make the circuit of. 
See round about, below. 
Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and come 


pass thee round, and keep thee in on every side. 
Luke xix. 43. 


When he alighted, he surveyed me round with great ad- 
miration. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 2. 
2. With a revolving or rotating movement or 
course; in a circular or curvilinear direction; 
around: as, to go round in a circle; to turn 
round and go the other way. 

He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 
Shak., T. of the Β., v. 2. 20. 
3. In or within a circuit; round about. 
The longest way round is the shortest way home. 
Popular saying. 
Round and around the sounds were cast, 


Till echo seemed an answering blast. 
Scott, L. of the L., i. 10. 


A brutal cold country this. ... Never... a stick 
thicker than your finger for seven mile round. 
H. Kingsley, Geofiry Hamlyn, v. 
4, To or at this place or time through a cireuit 
or circuitous course. 
Time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end. 
Shak., J. C., v. 8. 23. 


Tally-ho coach for Leicester Il be round in half-an-hour, 
and don’t wait for nobody. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 


Once more the slow, dumb years 
Bring their avenging cycle round. 
Whittier, Mithridates at Chios. 

5. In circumference: as, a tree or a pillar 40 
inches round.—6. In a circling or cireulating 
course; through a circle, as of persons or things: 
as, there was not food enough to go round; to 
pass round among the company. 

The invitations were sent round. Scott. 
7. Ina complete round or series; from begin- 
ning to end. 

She named the ancient heroes round. Swift. 


The San Franciscans now eat the best of grapes, cher- 
ries, and pears almost the year round. 
Dublin Univ. Mag., Feb., 1872, p. 224. 


All round. (a) Over the whole place; in every direction. 
(b) In all respects ; for all purposes: also used adj ota: 
as, a clever all-round writer or actor; a good horse for 
round work, 


round 
One of the quietest, but, all round, one of the brainiest 
merchants and financiers in the United States. . 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 241. 
Luff round, See /uf/?.— Round about. (α) [ About, adv. ] 


(1) In an opposite direction ; with reversed position ; so 
as to face the other way. 


She’s turned her richt and round about, 
And the kembe fell frae her han’, 

Lady Maisry (Child’s Ballads, IT. 82). 

(2) All around; in every direction. 
When he giveth you rest from all your enemies round 
about, so that ye dwell in safety. Deut. xii. 10. 
Round about are like Tombes for his wiues and children, 
but not so great and faire. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 288. 


On the other side . . . stood a great square Tower, and 
round about the rubbish of many other Buildings. 
Maundreli, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 17. 
(9) (About, prep.] On every side of; all round. 
And he made darkness pavilions round about him, dark 
waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 2 Sam. xxii. 12. 


The skins hanging round about his head, backe, and 
shoulders. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 161. 


And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 


Milton, I1 Penseroso, 1. 48. 
To bring round. See bring. 

*“What’s the matter, Mother?” said I, when we had 
brought her a little rownd. Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 2. 
Το come round. See come. 

He was about as glib-tongued a Jacobin as you'd wish to 


see; but now my young man has come round handsomely. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 495. 


To fly, get, go, turn round. See the verbs.—To pass 
round Ene hat. See hath. 

ΤΙ. prep. 1. On every side of; surrounding; 
encircling: as, the people stood round him; to 
put a rope round a post. 

O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
I, maiden, rownd thee, maiden, bind my belt. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
2. Circuitously about: as, a ramble round the 
park; to sail round Cape Horn; a journey round 


the world. 
He led the hero round 
The confines of the blest Elysian ground. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 1227. 


The successful expedition round Cape Bojador, being 
soon spread abroad through Europe, excited a spirit of 
adventure in all foreigners, 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 99. 
% TO come round, get round, etc. See the verbs. 
round! (round), v. [= D. ronden, round, = α. 
runden, become round, riinden, make round, = 
Sw. runda = Dan. runde, make round, = F. 
rondir, become round; from the adj. (in defs. 
1., 4,5, and II., 2, 3,5, rather from the adverb): 
see round, a., round1, adv.2.] I, trans. 1. To 
give roundness or rotundity to; make circu- 
lar, spherical, cylindrical, conical, convex, or 
eurved; form with a round or curved outline: 
as, to round the edges of anything; the rownded 
corners of a piano or of a book. . 

Ye shall not round the corners of your heads. 

Lev. xix. 27. 

The figures on several of our modern medals are raised 
and rounded to a very great perfection. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 

Bull, the dog, lies rownded on the hearth, his nose be- 
tween his paws, fast asleep. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

Remains of Roman architecture . . . controlled the 


minds of artists, and induced them to adopt the rounded 
rather than the pointed arch. 


J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 101. 


2. To fill out roundly or symmetrically; com- 
plete or perfect in form or substance. 
A quaint, terse, florid style, rownded into periods and 
cadencies. Swift, Misc. 
General ideas are essences; they are our gods; they 
round and ennoble the most partial and sordid way of liv- 
ing. Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 
He has lived to round a personality that will be tradi- 
tional. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 302. 
3. To fill out the circle or term of; bring to 
completion; finish off. 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded withasleep. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 158, 
I like your picture, but I fain would see 
A sketch of what your promised land will be 


on’ s*??.. 
The twentieth century rounds a new decade. 
Whittier, The Panorama. 
4. To encircle; encompass; surround. 
Am I not he that rules great Nineveh, 


Rounded with Lycas’ silver-flowing streams? 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel. Shak., Rich. ITI., iv. 1. 60. 
With garlands of great pearl his brow 
Begirt and rounded. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iii. 4. 


5. To go, pass, or get round; make a course 
round the limit or terminus of: as, the ship 
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rounded Cape Horn; to round the corner of a 


street.—To round down, to overhaul downward, as a 
rope or tackle.— To round in, or round in on (naut.), to 
haul in the slack of: as, to round in a rope; to round in 
on a weather-brace.—To round off.. (a) To finish off in a 
curved or rounded form; give a rounding finish to: as, to 
round off the corners of a table or a marble slab. See 
round-of file, under jilel. (b) To finish completely; bring 
into a completed or perfected state. 
Just as little in the course of its development in time 
as in space is the body rounded of into strict unity. 
Lotze, Microcosmos (trans.), I. 136. 


Positive science, like common-sense, treats objects as 
rounded-of totals, as “absolutes,” Mind, ΧΙΙ. 124. 


To round out. (a) To expand, distend, or fill out ina 
rounded form : as, a paunch or a bust well rounded out. 
(b) To fill out symmetrically or completely : as, to round 
outa speech with apt illustrations.— To round to, to haul 
by the wind when sailing free; bring (a vessel) head up to 
the wind preparatory to letting go the anchor.— To round 
up. (a) To heap or fill up so as to make round at top: as, 
to round up a measure of grain. (9) In grazing regions, 
to drive or bring together in close order: as, to round up 
a scattered herd of cattle. (c) Naut., to haul up, as the 
slack of a rope through its leading-block, ora tackle which 
hangs loose by its fall, (d) To scold or reprove roundly ; 
bring to account. 

II. intrans. 1. To grow or become round; 
acquire curvature, plumpness, roundness, or 
rounded bigness. 

The queen your mother rounds apace. 
Shak., W.'T., ii. 1. 16. 


All the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of the strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 
Whittier, My Psalm, 


The fair pink blooms . . . gave way to small green 
spheres rounding daily to full-orbed fruit. 
R. Τ, Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 217. 
2. To go round about; make a circuit; go the 
rounds, as a guard. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rownding walk. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 685. 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 
From whence clear memory may begin. 
| Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlv. 


The stream goes rounding away through the sward, 
bending somewhat to the right, where the ground grad- 
ually descends. The Century, XXXVI. 806. 


3. To turn around or about; make a turn. 


The men who met him rounded on their heels, 
And wonder’d after him. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
4. To become full or finished; develop into a 
completed or perfected type: as, the girl rounds 
into the woman.— 5. To bend or turn down- 
ward, as a whale; make ready to dive, as a 
whale, by curving its small. Also round out.— 


To round on, to turn upon or against; abuse; assail ; 
beset: as, he rounded on me in a rage. 


round? (round), 0. [With excrescent d, as in 
sound, pound2, ete.; ς ME. rounen, rownen, ru- 
nen, < AS. rinian (= OD. riinen, MD. ruinen, 
ruynen = OLG. rundn = OHG. rinén, MHG. 
rinen, G. raunen, > OF. rumer), whisper, mur- 
mur, < rin, mystery: see runel.] 1. intrans. 
To speak low; whisper; speak secretly; take 
counsel. 
The steward on knees him set adown, 
With the emperour for to rown. 
Richard Coer de Lion (Weber’s Metr. Rom., II. 84). 
Another rowned to his felawe lowe. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 208. 
II. trans.- To address or speak to in a whis- 
per; utter in a whisper. 
One rounded another in the ear, and said “‘Erat dives,” 
He was a rich man: —a great fault. 
Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
They το here with me already, whispering, rounding, 
‘Sicilia is a so-forth.” Shak., W. T., i. 2. 217. 


At the same time he [April Fool] slyly rownded the first 
lady in the ear that an action might lie against the Crown 
for bi-geny. Lamb, On the New-Year’s Coming of Age. 


How often must I round thee in the ears — 
All means are lawful to a lawful end? 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 104. 
round?+,”. [< ME. roun, < AS. rin, a whisper, 
secret, mystery: see rownd?, v., and runel.] A 
whisper or whispering; discourse; song. 
ix. and nigneti ger he [Abraham] was old, 
Quuanne him cam bode [message] in sunder [diverse] run, 
Fro gode of circumcicioun. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. §.), 1. 991. 
roundabout (round’a-bout”),a.andn. [< round 
about, adverbial phrase: see roundl, adv., and 
about, adv.| J, a. 1. Cireuitous; tortuous; in- 
direct. 


Girls have always a round-about way of saying yes before 
company. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 


The inferences of political economy are true only because 
they are discoveries by a roundabout process of what the 
morallaw commands. 4H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 502. 


2. Comprehensive; taking a wide range, 


rounda 


roundaboutness (round’a-bout’nes), n. 


round-all (round’al), n. 


round-arched (round ’iircht), a. 


round-arm (round’iirm), a. 


round-armed 


Those sincerely follow reason, but, for want of having 
large, sound, roundabout sense, have not a full view of all 
that relates to the question. 


Locke, Human Understanding. 
5. Encireling; surrounding; encompassing. 
Tatler. (Imp. Dict.) 

ΤΙ. π. 1. A large horizontal revolving frame, 
carrying small wooden horses and earriages, 
sometimes elephants, etc., on or in which 
children ride; a merry-go-round.— 2. A round 
dance. 

The Miss Flamboroughs . . . understood the jig and 
the roundabout to perfection. Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. 1. 
3. A scene of incessant revolution, change, or 
vicissitude. [Rare.] 

He sees that this great roundabout, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs, and its bus’nesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says— what says he?—“Caw |” 
Cowper, The Jackdaw (trans.). 
4, An arm-chair with rounded back and sides. 
—5. A short coat or jacket for men and boys, 
without skirts, which fits the body closely. 
Also round jacket. 

He sauntered about the streets in a plain linen round- 
about. The Century, XXV. 176. 
6. A ee storm. [Bermudas. ] 

outly (round’a-bout’li), adv. [< round- 
about, α., + -ly?2.] In a roundabout manner; 
circuitously; indirectly. [Rare.] 

He said it much more lengthily and roundaboutly. 

R. Broughton, Joan, i. 
[< 
roundabout, a., + -ness.]  Circuitousness of 
course or manner; the quality of being round- 
about or tortuous. [Rare.] 

Coleridge’s prose writings have the same “‘ vice of round- 

ness,” as Southey called it, as his talk, but without 
its charm; the same endless interpolations, digressions, 
and apologies — with the same superabundance of long, 
strange, and hard words. Quarterly Rev., CX LV. 77. 
An acrobatic feat. 
See the quotation. 

Doing . . . round-alls (that’s throwing yourself back- 

wards on to your hands and back again to your feet). 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ITI. 104. 
In arch., char- 
acterized by semicircular arches, as a style or 
a building, as ancient Roman, Byzantine, Ro- 





Round-arched Construction.— A pier with perspective of nave, aisle, 
and vaulting of the Abbey Church of Vezelay, France, 


manesque, and other construction, and the edi- 
fices in those styles; also, having the form of 
a round arch, as an architectural member. 

The transverse ribs [choir of Noyon Cathedral] alone 
are pointed, and the round-arched longitudinal ribs are 
. - » much stilted. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 49. 
In cricket, swing- 
ing the arm round more or less horizontally, 
or done with the arm so used: as, a rownd-arm 
bowler; round-arm bowling. Encyc. Dict. 


round-armed (round’iirmd), a. In boxing, given 


with a horizontal swing of the arm. 


And the clumsy round-armed hit, even though it does 
more harm to the recipient, is not esteemed so highly as 
a straight hit made directly from the shoulder. 

Saturday Rev., No. 1474. 


round-backed 
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roundly 


round-backed (round’bakt),a. Having around roundeleer (roun-de-lér’), n. [< roundel +-eer.] taining to the Roundheads or Parliamentarians. 


or curved back; showing unusual convexity of 
-back, especially between the shoulders; round- 
shouldered. 

round-bend (round’bend),a. Bentina certain 
eurve: specifically said of fly-hooks. 

round-crested (round’kres’ted), a. Having a 
round crest; fan-crested: specific in the phrase 
round-crested duck, the hooded merganser, Lo- 
phodytes cucullatus. Catesby, 1731... See eut 

x under merganser. 

roundel (roun’del), n. [Also roundle, rondel, ron- 
dle, rundle, in obsolete, technical, or dialectal 
uses; < ME. roundel, rundel, rondel, ς OF. ron- 
del, later rondeau, anything round and flat, a 
round plate, a round cake, ete., a scroll, dim. 
of rond, round: see roundl. Cf. Sp. redondilla 
= Pg. redondilha, aroundel: see redondilla. Cf. 
rondeau, rondel.| 1. Anything round; around 
form or figure; acirele, or something of circular 
form. [Archaic exceptin some technical uses. ] 

A roundel to set dishes on for soiling the tablecloth. 
Baret, 1580. (Halliwell.) 


The Spaniardes, vniting themselues, gathered their 
whole Fleete close together into a roundell. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 598. 


Come, put in his leg in the middle roundel [round hole 
of stocks]. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 4. 


Scales and roundles to mount the pinnacles and highest 
pieces of divinity. Sir 7. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 12. 


Those roundels of gold fringe, drawn out with cypress. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xx. 


The roundels or ‘‘bulls’-eyes,” so largely used in do- 
mestic glazing. Glass-making, p. 92. 


Specifically —(a) In her., a circular figure used as a bear- 
ing,and commonly blazoned,notroun- | 
del, but by a special name according to pn 
the tincture. Also rowndle, roundlet. 
(0) In medieval armor: (1) A round | 
shield made of osiers, wood, sinews, il 
orropes covered with leather, or plates | 
of metal, or stuck full of nails in con- | ) 
| 
Per pale gules and 
argent three roundels 
counterchanged. 













centric circles or other figures : some- 
times made wholly of metal, and gen- 
erally convex, but sometimes concave, 
and both with and without the umbo 
or boss. (2) A piece of metal of circu- 
lar or nearly circular form. (a) A ve 
small plate sewed or riveted to cloth or leather as part of 
a coat of fence. (8) A larger plate, used to protect the 
body at the défaut de la cuirasse, where that on the left 
side was fixed, that on the right side movable to allow of 
the couching of the lance, and at the knee-joint, usually 
one on each side, covering the articulation. Also called 
disk. (c) In fort., a bastion of a semicircular form, intro- 
duced by Albert Diirer. It was about 300 feet in diame- 
ter, and contained roomy casemates for troops. (d) In 
arch., a molding of semicircular profile. J. 7. Clarke. 
(e) A fruit-trencher of circular form. . 
2). A dance in which the dancers form a ring 
or circle. Also called round. 


Come, now a roundel and a fairy song. 
hak., Μ. Ν. D., ii. 2. 1. 


3. Same as rondel: specifically applied by 
Swinburne to a form apparently invented by 
himself. This consists of nine lines with two refrains, 
arranged as follows: a, b, a (and refrain); ὅ, a, 0; a, b, a 
(and refrain)—the refrain, as in the rondeau and rondel, 
being part of the first line. The measure is unrestricted, 
and the refrain generally rimes with the ὃ lines. 
Many a himpne for your holy daies 
That highten balades, rowndels, virelaies. 
Chaucer, Good Women. 
All day long we rode 
Thro’ the dim land against a rushing wind, 
That glorious roundel echoing in our ears. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


roundelay (roun’de-la), ». [< OF. rondelet, 
dim. of rondel, a roundel: see roundel. The 
spelling rowndelay appar. simulates E. lay3.] 
1, Any song in which an idea, line, or refrain 
is continually repeated. 


Per. It fell upon a holy eve, 

i. Hey, ho, hallidaye! 

. When holy fathers went to shrieve; 
Now ginneth this roundelay. 





Now endeth our roundelay. 
Cud. Sicker, sike a roundile never heard I none. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 
Loudly sung his roundelay of love. Dryden. 
While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay 
Sing forth her nuptial roundelay. 
Scott, Rokeby, ii. 16. 
The breath of Winter . . . plays a roundelay 
Of death among the bushes and the leaves. 
Keats, Isabella, 
2. Same as rondeau, 1. 
The roundelay, in which, after each strophe of the song, 
a chorus interposes with the same refrain. 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 214. 


8. A dance in a circle; a round or roundel. 
The fawns, satyrs, and nymphs did dance their rownde- 
ys. Howell. 

As doth the billow there upon Charybdis, 
zoe breaks itself on that which it encounters, 


here the folk must dance their roundelay. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vii. 24. 


xzontally. See rownd-arm. 


A writer of roundels or roundelays. [Rare.] 
In this path he must thus have preceded . . . all con- 
temporary roundeleers. Seribner’s Mag., IV. 250. 
rounder (roun’dér), π. [< round], v., + -erl.] 
1. One who or that which rounds or makes 
round; specifically, a tool for rounding, or 
rounding out or off, as a cylindrical rock-boring 
tool with an indented face, a plane used by 
wheelwrights for rounding off tenons, ete.— 2. 
One who habitually goes round, or from point 
to point and back, for any purpose; especially, 
one who continually goes the round of misde- 
meanor, arrest, trial, imprisonment, and re- 
lease, as a habitual drunkard or petty thief. 
G—— had made himself conspicuous as a rounder,.. . 
and occupied much of his time in threatening employes 
of the various railroad companies. 
Philadelphia Times, 1886. 


A very large proportion of the inmates [of the work- 
house on Blackwell’s Island] are “old rounders” who re- 
turn to the Island again and again. 

Christian Union, Aug. 25, 1887. 


During our civil war the regiments which were com- 
posed of plug-uglles, thugs, and midnight rounders, with 
noses laid over to one side as evidence of their prowess 
in bar-room mills and paving-stone riots, were generally 
cringing cowards in battle. The Century, XXXVI. 249. 
8. Something well rounded or filled out; a 
round or plump oath, or the like. [Colloq.] 

Though we can all swear a rounder in the stockyard or 
on the drafting camp, as a rule we are a happy-go-lucky, 
peaceable lot, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Head Station, p. 33. 
4, A round; anact or instance of going or pass- 


ing round. Specifically—(a) A round of demonstrative 
speech or procedure: as, they gave him a rounder (a round 
of applause). 


Mrs. Cork... was off amid a rounder of ‘‘ Thank’e 
ma’am, thank’e.” . D. Blackmore, Christowell, II. viii. 
(b) A complete run in the game of rounders. 

A rounder was when a player struck the ball with such 


force as to enable him to run all four bases and ‘get 
home,” The Century, XX XIX. 637. 


5. pl. (a) A game played with a soft and small 
ball and a bat of about 2 feet in length. About 
four or five players are on eachside. The game is played 
on a ground in the form of a rectangle or pentagon with 
a base at each angle; on one of these bases, called the 
“home,” the batsman stands. When the ball is thrown 
toward the batter he tries to drive it away as far as he 
can and secure a run completely round the boundary, or 
over any of the parts of it, before he can be hit by the ball 
secured and thrown at him by one of the opposite party. 
In some forms of the game the batter is declared out if 
he fails to strike the ball, if he drives it too short a dis- 
tance to secure a run, or if the ball from his bat is caught 
in the air by one of the opposite party. From rounders 
the game of base-ball has been developed. (0) In Eng- 
land, a game like fives, but played with a foot- 
ball. 

round-faced (round’fast), a. Having around 
face: as, the round-faced macaque, Macacus 
cyclopis. 

I can give no other account of him but that he was 
pretty tall, rownd-faced, and one, I’m sure, I ne’er had 
seen before. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. i. 

roundfish (round’fish), ». 1. The common 
carp, Cyprinus carpio.—2, The shad-waiter or 
pilot-fish, Coregonus quadrilateralis ; the Meno- 
monee whitefish, abundant in the Great Lake re- 
gion and northward. See cut under shad-waiter. 

roundhand (round’hand), n. [< round! +hand.] 
1. A style of penmanship in which the letters 
are round and full.— 2. A style of bowling in 
cricket in which the arm is brought round hori- 

Imp. Dict. 

Roundhead (round’hed), π. [< round! + head.] 
1, In Eng. hist., a member of the Parliamenta- 
rian or Puritan party during the civil war: so 
called opprobriously by the Royalists or Cava- 
liers,in allusion to the Puritans’ custom of wear- 
ing their hair closely cut, while the Cavaliers 
usually wore theirs in long ringlets. The Round- 
heads were one of the two great parties in English politics 
first formed about 1641, and continued under the succeed- 
ing names of Whigs and Liberals, as opposed to the Cava- 
liers, Tories, and Conservatives respectively. 


But our Scene’s London now; and by the rout 
We perish, if the Rouwndheads be about. 
Cowley, The Guardian, Prol. 


2. [1.ο.] The weakfish or squeteague, Cynoscion 


round-headed (round’hed’ed), a. [< round1 + 
head + -ed2,]_ 1. Having a round head or top: 
as, a round-headed nail or rivet. 

Roundheaded arches and windows. 
Bp. Lowth, Life of Wykeham, § 6. (Latham.) 


Above was a simple round-headed clerestory, and out- 
side are the same slight beginnings of ornamental arcades. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 104. 

2. Hence, having the hair of the head cut short; 
close-cropped; specifically, belonging or per- 


st. 32. x regalis. [Virginia. ] 


[Rare. ] : 


The round-headed rebels of Westminster Hall. 

Scott, Rokeby, v. 20 (song). 

roundhouse (round’hous), ». 1+. A lockup; 

a station-house; a watch-house. Foote.—2. 

Naut.: (a) A cabin or apartment on the after 

part of the quarter-deck, having the poop for 

its roof: formerly sometimes called the coach ; 
also, the poop itself. 

Our captain sent his skiff and fetched aboard us the 
masters of the other two ships, and Mr. Pynchon, and they 
dined with us in the rownd-house. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 14. 
(b) An erection abaft the mainmast for the ac- 
commodation of the officers or crew of a ves- 
sel.— 3. On American railroads, a building, 
usually round and built of brick, having stalls 
for the storage of locomotives, with tracks lead- 
ing from them to a central turn-table. In Great 
Britain called engine-house or engine-shed.— 4. 
A privy. [Southwestern Ὁ. Β.] 
rounding (roun’ding),”. [Verbal n. of round}, 
v.] 1. In bookbinding, the operation of shaping 
the folded and sewed sheets into a slightly con- 
vex form atthe back. It is done either by hand- 
tools or by machinery.—2, The action or atti- 
tude of a whale when curving its small in order 
to dive. Also rounding-out.—3. Naut., old rope 
or strands wound about a rope to prevent its 
chafing. 
rounding-adz (roun’ding-adz), n. A form of 
adz having a eurved blade for hollowing out 
timber. 
rounding-machine (roun’ding-ma-shén’), n. 
One of several kinds of machines for producing 
round forms or roundness of form. Especially — 
(a) A machine for sawing out circular heads for casks and 
barrels. (6) A machine for rounding the backs of books. 
(c) A machine for forming the rounded depressions in 
shoe-sole blanks; a sole-stamping machine. (d) A ma- 
chine for making rods and spindles; a rod-machine or 


dowel-machine. (6) A cornering-machine for chamfering 
off the angles of stuff in tool-making and carriage-work. 


rounding-out (roun’ding-out), π. Same as 
rounding, 2. 
rounding-plane (roun’ding-plan),n. A -wood- 


working tool for rounding and finishing the 
handles of rakes or brooms, 
chair-rounds, and other round 
pieces. It has a plane-bit placed ἀπ ρε 
parallel to the axis of a circular hole, κάλο ώς 
and projecting slightly. The rough εοω cl « 
stuff is passed through the hole, and 
rotated against the cutting edge. 
rounding-tool (roun’ding-tél), 
n. 1. In forging, atop- or bot- 
tom-tool having a semicylin- 
drical groove, used as a Swage 
for rounding a rod, the stem of a bolt, and the 
like. E. Η. Knight.— 2. In saddlery, a kind of 
draw-plate for shaping round leather straps. 
It consists of a pair of jaws with corresponding semicylin- 
drical grooves of various sizes on both sides. The jaws 
can be locked shut in order that the strap may be passed 
through the cylindrical openings thus formed, 


round-iron (round’i’érn), η. A plumbers’ tool 
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Rounding-plane or 
Witchet. 


σα, plane-iron; 4, 
stock; ε, piece to be 
rounded; a, α, han- 
dles. 





Round-iron. 
2, head, in use made red-hot and passed over the joint to be smoothed 
pha rey is sufficiently heated for the application of the solder; 
, handle. 


Mind a bulbous head, for finishing soldered 
work. 
roundish (roun’dish), a. [< rowndl + -ish1.] 
Somewhat round; nearly round; inclining to 
roundness: as, a roundish seed or leaf. 
roundishness (roun’dish-nes),». The state of 
being roundish. Imp. Dict. 
roundle (roun’dl), ». Same as roundel. 
round-leaved (round’léyd), a, Having round 
leaves.—Round-leaved cornel, horsemint, spinach. 
See the nouns. 
roundlet (round’let), n. [<F. rondelet, dim. of 
OF. rondel, roundel: see roundel. Cf. rundlet, 
ava’ roundelay.| 1. A little cirele; a roun- 
el. 
Like roundlets that arise 
By a stone cast into a standing brook. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, v. 60. 
2+. Same as rundlet.—8. In her., same as roun- 
del.— 4. pl. The fuller rounded part of the hood 
pA as a head-dress in the middle ages. See 

ood. 


roundly (round’li), adv. [< round! + -ly?.] 1. 


In a round form. [Rare.]—2. In a round or 
positive manner; frankly, bluntly, vigorously, 


roundly 


earnestly, energetically, or the like. 
roundl, a., 9. 
What a bold man of war! he invites me roundly. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Little French Lawyer, iii. 2. 
He roundly and openly avows what most others studi- 
ously conceal. Bacon, Political Fables, Π., Expl. 


Not to weary you with long preambles,... I will 
come roundly to the matter. 
R. Peeke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 625). 


Let me beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this matter 
roundly to the girl. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 
3. In round numbers; without formal exact- 
ness; approximately. 

The destructors now consumed, roundly, about 500 loads 
of refuse a week. Lancet, No. 3454, p. 984. 
4. Briskly; hastily; quickly. 


She has mounted on her true love’s steed, .. . 
And roundly she rade frae the toun. 
Sir Roland (Child’s Ballads, 1. 224). 


Two of the outlaws . . . walked roundly forward. 
Scott, Ivanhoe, xi. 


See 


To come off roundlyt, See come. 
roundmouth (round’mouth), ». In zodél., a 
lamprey or a hag: a book-name translating the 
- technical name of the order, Cyclostomi. 
round-mouthed (round’moutht), a. In zodl., 
having a mouth without any lower jaw; cyclos- 
tomous: specifically noting the Cyclostomi, or 
lampreys and hags. 
roundness (round’nes), n. [ς ME. rowndnes, 
rowndenesse ; < round! + -ness.] 1. The state 
of being round, or circular, spherical, globu- 
lar, cylindrical, curved, or convex; circularity ; 
sphericity; cylindrical form; rotundity; con- 
vexity: as, the roundness of the globe, of the 
orb of the sun, of a ball, of a bowl, of a hill, 
etc. 
Egges they may eate in the night for their roundnesse. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 211. 
2. The quality of being well filled or rounded 
out metaphorically; fullness, completeness, 
openness, positiveness, boldness, or the like. 
The whole periode and compasse of this speache so 


delightsome for the roundnesse, and. so grave for the 
straungenesse. Spenser, To Gabriell Harvey. 


Albeit roundness and plain dealing be most worthy 
praise. Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xx. (Latham.) 


=Syn. 1. Roundness, Rotundity, plumpness, globularity. 
Roundness applies with equal freedom to a circle, a sphere, 
a cylinder, or a cone, and, by extension, to forms that by 
approach suggest any one of these: as, roundness of limb 
or cheek. Rotundity now applies usually to spheres and 
to forms suggesting a sphere or a hemisphere: as, the ro- 
tundity of the earth or of a barrel; rotundity of abdomen. 

round-nosed (round’nozd), a. Having a full 
blunt snout, as a female salmon before spawn- 
ing; not hook-billed.—Round-nosed chisel, plane, 
etc. See the nouns, i 

round-ridge (round’rij),v.¢. [<rownd1 + ridge.] 
In agri., to form into round ridges by plowing. 

round-robin (round’rob’in),». 1. A pancake. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—2. A kind of ruff, 
apparently the smaller ruff of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century.—3. Same as cigar-fish. 
—4. The angler, Lophius piscatorius.,—5, A 
written paper, as a petition, memorial, or re- 
monstrance, bearing a number of signatures ar- 
ranged in a ¢cireular or concentric form. This 
device, whereby the order of signing is concealed, is used 
for the purpose of making all the signers equally responsi- 
ble for it. Also written as two words, round robin. 

I enclose the Round Robin. This jeu d’esprit took its 
rise one day [in 1776] at dinner at our friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s. All the company present, except myself, were 
friends and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. The Epi- 
taph written for him by Dr. Johnson became the subject 
of conversation, and various emendations were suggested, 
which it was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’s 
consideration. But the question was, who should have 
the courage to propose them to him? Atlast it was hinted 
that there could be no way so good as that of a Round 
Robin, as the sailors call it, which they make use of when 
they enter into a conspiracy, so as not to let it be known 
who puts his name first or last to the paper. 

Sir W. Forbes, in Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. Hill), 
{III. 83. 
round-shouldered (round’sh6l’dérd), a. Hay- 
ing the shoulders carried forward, giving the 
upper part of the back a rounded configura- 
tion. 
roundsman (roundz’man), ».; pl. rowndsmen 
(-men). <A police officer, of a rank above pa- 
trolmen and below sergeants, who goes the 
rounds within a prescribed district to see that 
the patrolmen or ordinary policemen attend to 
their duties properly, and to aid them in case 
of necessity. [U.8.] 
roundstone (round’ston), ». Small round or 
roundish stones collectively, used for paving; 
cobblestone. [Local, U.S.] 
Gangs of street paviors were seen and heard here, there, 


and yonder, swinging the pick and ramming the round- 
stone, G, W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxix. 
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round-tailed (round’tald), a. 1. Having a ey- 
lindrie or terete tail: as, the round-tailed sper- 
mophile, Spermophilus tereticauda.— 2. Having 
the end of the tail rounded by gradual short- 
ening of the lateral feathers in succession, as 
a bird. 

roundtopt (round’top),”. 1. Nauwt.,a platform 
at the masthead; atop.— 2. In/er., an inelosed 
circular platform, like a large flat tub, set upon 
the top of a pole, which pole is shown to be a 
mast by having a small yard with furled. sail 
attached put across it, usually at an angle— 
the whole being a conventional representation 
of an ancient round top of a ship. 

round-up (round’up), ». [< round up: see 
roundl, v.] 1. Arounding up; the forming of 
upward curves; curvature upward. 

These curves are used in drawing the frames, the round- 
up of the forefoot, the rudder, and the other quick curves 
in the boat. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 204. 
2. In grazing regions, the herding or driving 
together of all the cattle on a range or ranch, 
for inspection, branding, sorting, etc.; also, 
the beating up or gathering of any animals, as 
those of the chase. 

His [a ranchman’s] hardest work comes during the spring 
and fall round-ups, when the calves are branded or the 
beeves gathered for market. 

T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 11. 
8. A rounding off or finishing, as of an ar- 
rangement or undertaking; a bringing round 
to settlement or completion. [Colloq.] 

That exception . . . will probably be included in the 
general round-up [of an agreement among railroads] to- 
morrow. Philadelphia Times, May 3, 1886. 
4. In ship-building, the convexity of a deck in 
the athwartship direction; crown; camber. 

rounduro (roun’dur), ». Same as rondure. 
Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. 
hak., K. John, ii. 1. 259. 
round-winged (round’wingd), a, Having 
rounded wings, as an insect or a bird: as, the 
round-winged muslin, a British moth, Nudaria 
senex; the round-winged white-wave, another 
moth, Cabera exanthemaria; the round-winged 
hawks, as of the genera Astur and Accipiter. 
roundworm (round’wérm), ». 1. An intestinal 
parasitic worm, Ascaris lumbricoides, several 
inches long, infesting the human intestine: dis- 
tinguished from the similar but much smaller 
pinworms or threadworms, and from the larger 
and more formidable flatworms, jointworms, or 
tapes. Henee—2. Any member of the class 
Nematelmintha ; anematoid worm: distinguish- 
ed from cestoid and trematoid worms, or tape- 
worms and flukes. 
roundy (roun’di),a. [<round1 +-yl.] Round- 
ing; curving; rounded out. [Rare.] 
Her roundy, sweetly-swelling lips a little trembling, as 
though they kissed their neighbour Death. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
rounet, v. See round. 
roun-tree (roun’tré), 1ο. 
roan-tree. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 

roup! (rép),v.and n. Same as roop. 

roup?2 (roup), v. ζ. [A particular use, in another 
pronunciation, of rowpl, roop: see roop.|] To 
sell by outery for bids; sell at public auction; 
auction. [Scotch.] 

They had rouped me out of house and hold. 

Carlyle, in Froude, Life in London, ii. 
roup? (roup), κ. [<roup2,v.] A sale of goods 
by outery; a public auction. [Scotch.] 

The tenements are set by Roup, or auction. 

Pennant, Tour in Scotland (1772), p. 201. (Jamieson.) 
roup® (rép), . [Also roop; <¢ roup1, roop, v.] 
An infectious disease of the respiratory pas- 
sages of poultry, closely similar in character 
and origin to catarrh in man, but more virulent 
and rapid in its progress, and very commonly 


fatal. It begins with a slight cough or a discharge from 
the nostrils; the discharge quickly becomes fetid, and 
frequently fills the eyes. The head swells, the eyes are 
closed, and sight is often destroyed. Cheesy cankers of 
diphtheritic character often form in the throat and mouth, 
frequently causing death by choking. As a remedy, in- 
jection of a weak solution of copper sulphate (} ounce to 
1 quart water) gives good results. 


roupit, roupet (ré’pit, -pet), a. 
See roopit. 


Same as rowan-tree or 


roupy, α. See roopy. 
rousant (rou’zant),a. [< rousel 
+ -ant.] In her., starting up, 





as from being roused or alarmed: 
noting a bird in the attitude of ris- 
ing, as if preparing to take flight. 
When applied to a swan it is understood that 
the wings are indorsed. Also spelled roussant. 


Swan Rousant. 


rouse 


κ 
rouse! (rouz), v.; pret. and pp. roused, ppr. rous- 


ing. [Also formerly rowse, rouze, rowze : ‘‘ orig. 
a technical term in hawking and hunting, and 
so presumably of AF. or OF. origin.” N.£.D.] 
I, trans. 1. To cause to start up by noise or 
clamor, especially from sleep; startle into 
movement or activity; in hunting, to drive or 
frighten from a lurking-place or covert. 

The night outwatched made us make a night of the 


morning, untill rowz’d from our groundbeds by the report 
of the Canon. Sandys, Travailes, p. 69. 


We find them (the ladies]. . . in the open fields wind- 
ing the horn, rowsing the game, and pursuing it. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 70. 
At last a low whistle rowsed her from her dream. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, xxviii. 


Your rough voice 
(You spoke so loud) has roused the child again. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams, 
2. To raise or waken from torpor or inaction 
by any means; provoke to activity; wake or 
stir up: said of animate beings. 
This rebalde he rowses hym it rathely to rayse. 
York Plays, p. 264. 
He stooped down, he couched as alion;.. . who shall 
rouse him up? Gen. xlix. 9. 
“For the heavens, rouse up a brave mind,” says the 
fiend, “and run.” Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 12. 
3. To evoke a commotion in or about: said of 
inanimate things. 
He should have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 


To rouse his wrongs and chase them to the bay. 
Shak., Rich, I1., ii. 3. 128. 


Blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea. Milton, P. L., ii. 287. 
Hence — 4. To move or stir up vigorously by 
direct force; use energetic means for raising, 
stirring, or moving along. In this sense still 
sometimes written rowse. 

We were obliged to sit down and slide about in the close 
hold, passing hides, and rowsing about the great steeves, 
tackles, and dogs. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 308. 
5+. Toraise up; erect; rear; fix in an elevated 
position. 

Being mounted and both roused in their seats, 
Their neighing coursers daring of the spur. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iv. 1. 118. 
6. To put and turn over or work about in salt, 
as fish in the operation of rousing; roil. 

Another carries them [fish] off to be roused, asit is called: 
that is, cast into vats or barrels, then sprinkled with salt, 
then more herrings and more salt, and next a brawny arm 


plunged among them far above the elbow, thus mingling 
them together. Eneye. Brit., ΙΧ. 259. 


7. Naut., to haul heavily. 
The object is that the hawser mayn’t slip as we rouse it 
taut. W.C. Russell, A Strange Voyage, xIvii. 


To rouse out, to turn out or call up (hands or the crew) 
from their berths to the deck. = Syn, 1 and 2, To animate, 
kindle, stimulate, provoke, stir up. é 
II. intrans. 1. To start or rise up, as from 
sleep, repose, or inaction; throw off torpor or 
quietude; make a stir or movement. 
Night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 53. 
Melancholy lifts her head; 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. 
Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 31. 
2t. Torise; become erect; stand up. 


My fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in ’t. Shak., Macbeth, v. δ. 12. 
3. Naut., to haul with great force, as upon a 
cable or the like.— Rouse-about block. See block!. 


rouse! (rouz),”. [< rousel, v.] An arousing; a 


sudden start or movement, as from torpor or 
inaction; also, a signal for arousing or starting 
up; the reveille. [Rare.] 

These fowles in their moulting time, . . . their feathers 
be sick, and . . . so loase in the flesh that at any little 
rowse they can easilie shake them off. 

Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 222. 


At five on Sunday morning the rouse was sounded, 
breakfast at seven, and church parade at eight. 
City Press, Sept. 30, 1885. (Encyc. Dict.) 
rouse!}, rous (rouz), adv. [Origin obscure.] 
As if suddenly aroused; rousingly; vehe- 
mently. 
What, Sir! ’Slife, sir! you should have come out in 
choler, rows upon the Stage, just as the other went off. 
Buckingham, Rehearsal (ed. Arber), iii. 2. 
rouse’t (rouz),”. [Early mod. E. rowze, rowza ; 
perh. ς Sw. rus = Dan. rus, drunkenness, 8. 
drunken fit, = Icel. riss, drunkenness (Haldor- 
sen), = D. roes, drunkenness (eenen roes drinken, 
ink a rouse, drink till one is fuddled; ef. G. 
rausch, intoxication, adapted from D. roes); 
connections uncertain.] 1. Wine or other li- 
quor considered as an inducement to mirth or 
drunkenness; a full glass; a bumper. 








rouse 


Cas. ’Fore God, they have given me a rouse already. 
Mon. Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as Iam a 
soldier. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 66. 


I have took, since supper, 
A rouse or two too much, and, by [the gods], 
It warms my blood. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 4. 


Fill the cup and fill the can, 
Have a rouse before the morn. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 
Hence—2. Noise; intemperate mirth. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 
rouse? (r6z), v. tf. Same as roose. 
rousement (rouz’ment),. [< rousel + -ment.] 
Arousal; a rousing up; specifically, an arous- 
ing religious discourse; an awakening appeal 
or incitement. [Colloq.] 
Deep strong feeling, but no excitement, 


apt to indulge in any more rousements. 
The Congregationalist, Sept. 27, 1883. 
was also present to add the rousements. 
The Advance, Dec. 9, 1886. 
rouser (rou’zér),. [<rousel + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which rouses or excites to action. 
All this which I have depainted to thee are inciters and 
rousers of my mind. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iii. 6. (Latham.) 
2. That which rouses attention or interest ; 
something exciting or astonishing: as, the 
speech was a rouser; that’s a rouser (an as- 
tonishing lie). [Colloq.] 
Rouser, or a Rousing Lie, is such a monstrous lie as 


rouses the wonder and astonishment of every one who 
hears it. Holloway, Prov. Dict. [N. Ε. D.} 


I like a man to tell a rowser while he is about it. 
Leland, Egypt. Sketch-Bk., p. 176. [N. Ε. D.] 


3. Something to rouse with; specifically, in 
brewing, a stirrer in the hop-copper. 


rousing (rou’zing), n. 
A method of curing 
rousel, v. t., 6. 

rousing (rou’zing), p. a. [Ppr. of rousel, v.] 
Having power to rouse, excite, or astonish; 
surprisingly great, swift, violent, forcible, 
lively, or the like: as, a rousing fire, a rous- 
ing pace; a rousing meeting; a rousing lie or 
oath. 

A Jew, who kept a sausage-shop in the same street, had 
the ill-luck to die of a stranguary, and leave his widow in 
possession of a rousing trade. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 5. 


rousingly (rou’zing-li), adv. In a rousing 
manner; astonishingly; excitingly. 

roussant (ré’sant),a. In her., same as rousant. 

Rousseauism (ré-s0’izm), η. [< Rousseau (see 
def.) + -ism.] That which distinguishes or is 
characteristic of the writings of the French au- 
thor Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), espe- 
cially in regard to social order and relations, 
or the social contract (which see, under con- 
tract). 

Rousseauist (ré-sd’ist), πα. [< Rousseau (see 
Rousseauism) + -ἰδί.] A follower or an admirer 
of J. J. Rousseau; a believer in Rousseau’s doc- 
trines or principles. 

Rousseauite (ré-sd’it), m. [< Rousseau (see 
Rousseauism) + -ite2.] Same as Rousseauist. 
Rousseau’s laudanum, A fermented aqueous 
solution of opium, to which is added very 
weak alcohol: seven drops contain about one 

grain of opium. 

Rousselot's caustic. A caustic composed of 
one part of arsenious acid, five parts of red 
sulphuret of mereury, and two parts of burnt 
sponge. Also called Frére Come’s caustic. 

roussette (ré-set’), n. [Also rosset; < F. rous- 
sette, ς rousset, reddish: see russetl.] 1, A fruit- 
eating bat of a russet or brownish-red color; 
hence, any fox-bat of the genus Pteropus or 
family Pteropodide. See euts under fruit-bat 
and Pteropus.— 2. Any shark of the family 
Scyliorhinidez ; a cat-shark. 

Roussillon (ré-sé-ly6n’), n. [< Roussillon, a for- 
mer province in southern France.] A strong 
wine of very dark-red color, made in southern 


France. It is used for mixing with light-colored and 
weaker wines, a few of the better varieties being used as 
dessert-wines. It appears, too, that a great deal goes into 
the Spanish peninsula, where it is flavored and sold as port- 
wine. 


roust! (roust), v. [Appar. < rouse! (with excres- 
cent ϐ).] I, trans. To rouse or disturb; rout 
out; stir or start up. 

II. intrans. To stir or act briskly; move or 
work energetically. Compare roustabout. [Col- 
loq. in both uses. ] 

roust2, roost? (rést), ». [Also rost; < Icel. 
rost (pl. rostir), a current, a stream in the sea, 


They are not 


Dr. 


[Verbal n. of rousel, v.] 
herring; roiling. See 
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= Norw. γὸδί, a current, a line of billows.] A 
tidal current. 

This lofty promontory is constantly exposed to the cur- 
rent of a strong and furious tide, . . . called the Roost of 
Sumburgh. Scott, Pirate, i. 

roust2, roost? (rést), v. i. [< roust2, n.] To 
drive fiercely, asa current. [Rare.] 

And in the .vi. degrees wee mette northerly wyndes 
and greate roostynge of tydes. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 382). 
roustabout (roust’a-bout”), π. ([Cf. E. dial. 
rousabout, a restless, fidgety person; < rousel 
or roust! + about.) A common wharf-laborer 
or deck-hand, originally one on the Mississippi 

or other western river. [U. S.] 
In the middle of the group was an old Mississippi roust- 


about singing the famous old river song called ‘‘ Limber 
Jim.” New York Sun, March 23, 1890. 


rouster (rous’tér), π. Same as roustabout. 


Men... who used to be rousters, and are now broken 
down and played out. The American, VI. 40. 
rousty (rés’ti), a A Scotch form of rusty1, 
rout! (rout), v.74. [<« ME. routen, rowten, ruten, 
< AS. hriitan, also *hredtan, redtan (pret. reat), 
make a noise, snore, = OFries. hruta, ruta = 
OD. riiten, MD. ruyten, make a noise, chatter, 
as birds, = OHG. riuzan, make a noise, weep, 
ete., = Icel. rjdta, hrjdta, roar, rattle, snore; cf. 
OHG. rizan, rizzan, rizon, MHG. ruzen, russen, 
make a noise, rattle, buzz, snore, = Icel. rauta 
= Sw. ryta, roar, secondary forms of the orig. 
verb.] 1. To make a noise; roar; bellow, as 
a bull or cow; snort, as a horse. [Obsolete or 


Seotch. ] 
Sax poor ca’s stand in the sta’, 
A’ routing loud for their minnie. 
Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI. 108). 


The bum-clock humm’d wi’ lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowtin’ i’ the loan. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 


Some of the bulls keep traveling up and down, bellowing 
and routing, or giving vent to long, surly grumblings as 
they paw the sand. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 665. 


2+. To snore. 
Longe tymeI slepte;... 
Reste me there, and rutte faste. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 7. 


For travaille of his goost he groneth sore, 
And eft he routeth, for his heed myslay. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 461. 
3+. To howl, as the wind; make a roaring 
noise. 

The sterne wynde so loude gan to route 
That no wight other noyse myghte here. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 743. 
The stormy winds did roar again, 
The raging waves did rout. 
The Lowlands of Holland (Child’s Ballads, ΤΙ. 214). 


rout! (rout), ». [< ME. rowt, rowte; from the 
verb.] 1. A loud noise; uproar; tumult, 
Give me to know 


How this foul rout began, who set it on. 
Shak,, Othello, ii. 3. 210. 


They haue many professed Phisicians, who with their 
charmes and Rattles, with an infernal rout of words and 
actions, will seeme to sucke their inward griefe from their 
navels, Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 137. 


Not school boys at a barring out 
Rais’d ever such incessant rout, 
Suit, Journal of a Modern Lady. 


Sir Robert, who makes as much rout with him [a dog] 
as I do, says he never saw ten people show so much real 
concern. H. Walpole, Yo Mann, Oct. 8, 1742. 


2+. Snoring. Chaucer (ed. Morris).—38. Astun- 
xning blow. 
rout? (rout), v. [Formerly wrout; avar. of root?, 
formerly wroot: see root2.] I, trans. 1. To 
turn up with the snout; root, as a hog: same 
as root, 1. 
Winder of the horn 
When snouted wild-boars, routing tender corn, 
Anger our huntsman. Keats, Endymion, i. 


2. In mech., to deepen; scoop out; cut out; 
dig out, as moldings, the spaces between and 
around block-letters, bookbinders’ stamps, etc. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To root; rummage or poke about. 
What ’ll they say to me if I goa routing and rookling in 

their drains, like an old sow by the wayside? 
Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 


rout? (rout), n. [Formerly also rowt; ς ME. 
route, rute = MD. rote, D. rot = MHG. rote, 
rotte, G. rotte = Icel. rotti = Sw. rote = Dan. 
rode, a troop, band, ς OF. route, roupte, rote = 
Pr. rota, a troop, band, company, multitude, 
flock, herd, < ML. rupta, also, after Rom., rutta, 
ruta, rota, a troop, band, prop. a division of an 
army, < L. rupta, fem. of ruptus (> It. rotto = 
OF. rout, roupt), broken, divided, pp. of rum- 
pere, break: see rupture. Cf. rout4, rout®, route, 


rout 


rote, rutl, from the same ult. sourece.] 1. A 
troop; a band; a company in general, either of 
persons or of animals; specifically, a pack of 
wolves; any irregular or casual aggregation of 
beings; a crowd. 

Al the englene rute. Ancren Riwle, p. 92, note. 


Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 
And evere he rood the hyndreste of our route. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 622. 


Alle the route [of ants] 
A trayne of chalk or askes holdeth ounte. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 31. 


The foresters. . . talk of the chase of the boar.and bull, 
of a rout of wolves, etc. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 71. 
2. A disorderly or confused crowd of persons; 
a tumultuous rabble; used absolutely, the gen- 
eral or vulgar mass; the rabble. 

You shall be cast 
Into that pitt, with the ungodlie rout, 


Where the worm dies not, the fire ne’re goes out. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 


Whence can sport in kind arise, 
But from the rural routs and families? 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Prol. 


A rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr’d our peace. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
3. A large social assemblage; a general gath- 
ering of guests for entertainment; a crowded 

evening party. 
1 have attended a very ικα rout at Lord Grey’s. 

acaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 265. 


He found everybody going away from his house, and all 
to Mrs. Dumplin’s rout; upon which. . . he painted and 
described in such glowing colors the horrors of. a Dump- 
lin rout —the heat, the crowd, the bad lemonade, the ig- 
nominy of appearing next day in the Morning Post— that 
at last, with one accord, all turned back. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, iv. 
4, At common law, an assemblage of three or 
more persons breaking or threatening to break 
the peace; a company which is engaged in or 
has made some movement toward unlawful 
action. 
rout? (rout), v. 7. [< ME. routen, ruten (= Sw. 
rota = Dan. rotte), assemble; <¢ rout3, π.] To 
collect together; assemble in a company. 
In al that lond no Cristen men durste route. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, l. 442. 

The meaner sort routed together, and, suddenly assailing 

the earl [of Northumberland] in his house, slew him. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 
rout’ (rout), π. [Formerly also rowt; ς ME. 
route, rute, < OF. route, rote, rute = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
rota = It. rotta, formerly also rotio, a defeat, 
rout, < ML. rupta, defeat, overthrow, rout, <¢ L. 
rupta, fem. of ruptus, broken: see rou?8, which 
is in form and source identical with rout4, 
though differently applied.] A defeat followed 
by confused or tumultuous retreat; disorderly 
flight caused by defeat, as of an army or any 
body of contestants; hence, any thorough re- 
pulse, overthrow, or discomfiture: as, to put 

an army to rout. 
Shame and confusion! all is on the rout. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 21. 


I hope this bout to give thee the rout, 
And then have at thy purse. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 253). 


Such a numerous host 

Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 

With ruin upon ruin, rowt on rou 

Confusion worse confounded. Multon, P. Τ.., ii. 995. 

rout’ (rout), 0. [< rout4,.] I. trans. 1. To 
put to rout; drive into disordered flight by de- 
feat, as an armed force; hence, to defeat or 
repulse thoroughly; drive off or dispel, as some- 
thing of an inimical character. 
Spur through Media, 


Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly. Shak., A. and C., iii. 1. 9. 


Come, come, my Lord, we’re routed Horse and Foot, 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 


O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew! 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, ]xxxix. 


They were routed in the house, routed in the Courts, 
and routed before the people. 
Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, iii. 
2. To drive or force, as from a state of repose, 
concealment, or the like; urge or incite to 
movement or activity; hence, to draw or drag 
(forth or out): generally with owt or up: as, 
to rout out a lot of intruders; to rout up a sleep- 
er; to rout out a secret hoard or a recondite 
fact. See router-out. 
Routed out at length from her hiding place. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 128. 
=Syn. 1. Overwhelm, Overthrow, etc. See defeat. 
TL. intrans. 1+. To erowd or be driven into a 
confused mass, as from panic following defeat, 








rout 


or from any external force.—2. To start up 
hurriedly; turn out suddenly or reluctantly, as 
from a state of repose. [Colloq. ] 

We have routed night after night from our warm quar- 
ters, in the dead of winter, to make fires, etc. 

Good Housekeeping, quoted in The Advance, Sept. 2, 1236. 
rout® (rout), π. See routel, 
rout® (rout), ».  [< Icel. hrota, the barnacle- 

goose, in comp. hrotgas = Norw. rotgaas = Dan. 

rodgaas (> E. dial. (Orkneys) roodgoose), the 
barnacle-goose. Cf. routherock.| The brent- 
or brant-goose, Bernicla brenta. Encyc. Dict. 

rout-cake (rout’kak),n. Arichsweet cake made 
for evening parties. [Eng.] 

The audience . waited . .. with the utmost pa- 
tience, being enlivened by an interlude of rout-cakes and 
lemonade. Dickens, Sketches, Mrs. Joseph Porter. 

route! (τοῦ or rout),”. [Now spelled route and 
usually pron. rot, after mod. F.; historieally the 
proper spelling is rout (rout), or, shortened, rut 

(rut), now used in a restricted sense (ef. rotel, 

a fourth form of the same word); < ME. route, 

rute, a way, course, track (see ruil), ς OF. route, 

rote, rute, a way, path, street, course, a glade 
in a wood, Ε'. route, a way, course, route, = Sp. 
rota, ruta = Pg. rota (naut.), a way, course, < 

ML. rupta, also, after Rom., rutia, rotia, rota, 

a way, path, orig. (89. via) a way broken or cut 

through a forest, fem. of L. ruptus, broken: 

see routs, rout+.] 1. A-way; road; path; space 
for passage. 

He gave the route to the blue-bloused peasant. 

Shand, Shooting the Rapids, I. 97. 

2. A way or course of transit; a line of travel, 

passage, or progression; the course passed or 

to be passed over in reaching a destination, or 

(by extension) an object or a purpose; as a 

legal or engineering term, the horizontal direc- 

tion along and near the surface of the earth of a 

way or course, as a road, a railway, or a canal, 

occupied or to be oceupied for travel. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 

Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brake, 

Gay, Rural Sports, ii. 100. 


Ocean-lane route. See lane-route.—Overland route. 
See overland.— Star route, in the United States, a post- 
route over which the mail is carried, under contract, by 
other means than steam : so called because the blank con- 
tracts for transportation of the mail over such routes have 
printed upon them three groups of four stars or asterisks 
each, to identify them as coming under the terms of the 
act, which refers only to “celerity, certainty, and secur- 
ity” in the mode of transportation —for which words the 
groups of stars respectively stand. The name became 
famous from the discovery of extensive frauds in the pro- 
curement and execution of star-route contracts, which 
led in 1881-2 and in 1883 to the indictment and trial of 
many persons, of whom a few were convicted.—To get 
the route (milit.), to receive orders to quit one station 
for another. 


The Colonel calls it [a rose] “Marching Orders.” .. . 
Whenever it settled and began to flower the regiment got 
the route. J. H. Ewing, Story of a Short Life, iii. 

route’t+ (rout), v. and m. An obsolete form of 
routl, rout?, rout, rout4. 


router (rou’tér),. [< rowt2 + -erl.] A hand- 
tool resembling a spokeshave and fitted with 
a narrow plane-iron, used for cutting or rout- 
ing out slender channels in ornamenting car- 
riage panels, etc. See 
ain cut. A hand-tool re- 
sembling the router and 
called a _ router-plane is 
shown at 0 in cut. Both 
tools are used with fine 
effect in carving and panel 
decoration.—Router-gage, 
ahand-tool sometimes used 
in cutting channels for in- 
lays.— Router-saw, a saw 
used for routing. In set- 
it, every alternate 
tooth is left in the plane of 
the saw. In filing it, the 
teeth which are set are filed much like those of the 
cross-cut hand-saw, while the teeth not set are filed more 
chisel-edged. 
router (rou’tér), v. t. [< router, «.] In wood- 
working, to cut away, or cut out, as material 
below a general surface, leaving some parts, 
figures, or designs in relief; rout. 
router-out (rou’tér-out’),. One who routs out, 
or drives or draws forth, as from repose, con- 
cealment, or the like. [Colloq.] 
He is a fair scholar, well up in Herodotus, and a grand 
router-out of antiquities, Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 110. 
yMotectnay (rét’step),. An order of march in 
which soldiers are not required to keep step or 
remain silent, and may carry their arms at will, 
provided the muzzles are elevated. 
routh}}, » An obsolete form of ruth. 
routh? (routh), a. [Also rowth; cf. W. rhwth, 
wide, gaping, rhoth, loose, hollow.] Plentiful; 
abundant. Jamieson. ([Scotch.] 





Router-plane. 
a, stock ; 4, plane-iron ting 


or cutter, 


' of his complacency. 
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routh? (routh), x. [Also rowth: see routh?2, a.] 
Plenty; abundance. ([Scotch.] 
Lat never a man a wooing wend 
That lacketh thingis three: 
A routh o’ gould, an open heart, 
Ay fu’ o’ charity. 
King Henry (Child’s Ballads, I. 147). 
routherock, η. [Also routhurrock. Cf. rout6.] 
The barnacle-goose, Bernicla leucopsis. 
routhie (rou’thi), a. [Also rowthie; < routh2 + 
-ie (-y1).] Plentiful; well-filled; abundant. 


[Scotch. ] 
Wait a wee, an’ cannie wale [choose] 
A routhie butt, a routhie ben;... 
It’s plenty beets the luver’s fire, 
Burns, The Country Lassie. 
routier (r6-ti-a’), ». [F.,< OF. routier, < ML. 
ruptarius, rutarius, a trooper, mercenary sol- 
dier, a mounted freebooter, « rupta, a troop, 
band: see rout3; see also rutter1, from the same 
source.] 1. One ofa class of French brigands 
of about the twelfth century, who infested the 
roads in companies on horse or foot, and some- 
times served as military mercenaries. They 
differed little from earlier and later organiza- 
tions of the same kind throughout Europe, un- 
der various names.—2. Hence, any undisci- 
plined, plundering soldier, or brigand. 
routinary (ré-té’na-ri), a. [ς routine + -ary. 
Cf. F. routinier, routinist.] Involving orpertain- 
ing to routine; customary; ordinary. [Rare. ] 
He retreats into his routinary existence, which is quite 
separate from his scientific. Hmerson, Works and Days. 
routine (ré-tén’), n.anda. [= Sp. rutina = Pg. 
rotina, < F. routine, OF. routine, rotine, rottine, 
a beaten path, usual course of action, dim. of 
route, rote, a way, path, course, route: see routel 
and rotel.] I, ..1. A customary course of ac- 
tion or round of occupation; a way or method 
χο ἀτεά followed; regular recurrence of 
the same acts or kind of action: as, the routine 
of official duties; to weary of a monotonous 
routine. 
The very ordinary routine of the day. 
Brougham, Lord Chatham. 
2. Fixed habit or method in action; the habit- 
ual doing of the same things in the same way; 
unvarying procedure or conduct. 
A restlessness and excitement of mind hostile to the 
spirit of routine. Buckle, Hist. Civilization, I. xiv. 
That beneficent harness of routine which enables silly 
men to live respectably and unhappy men to live calmly. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, lxvi. 
II, a. Habitually practised or acting in the 
same way; following or consisting in an unva- 
rying round: as, routine methods or duties; a 
routine official. 
The tendency of such a system is to make mere routine 
men. J. 1. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 5. 
routineer (ré-ti-nér’), η. [< routine + -eer.] 
One who follows routine; an adherent of settled 
custom or opinion. [Rare.] - 


The mere routineer in gas-making has been shaken out 
Sci. Amer., N. S., LXITI. 259. 


routing-machine (rou’ting-ma-shén’), n. <A 
shaping-machine or shaper for wood, metal, or 


stone. It works by means of cutting apparatus revolv- 
ing above a bed with universal horizontal adjustment, and 





A, Routing-machine for general purposes. #, Stair-router, used 
in cutting the grooves in the strings of stairs for the reception of the 
ends of the steps and risers. C, Router-tools. 

a, table; 4, pedestal; c, cutter, whose spindle is driven by the 
belts @, αν ε, main driving-pulley ;,4.4 swinging arms or frames by 
means of which the cutter can be moved to any place on the table; 
g, handle by which 4 fare operated by a workman who follows with 
the cutter a guiding former or pattern; 2’, handle sometimes used in 
manipulating the machine; #, clamp which binds the work to the 
table; z, adjusting screw, for regulating depth of cut. 


cuts the work to a shape or grooves it toa fixed depth. It 
executes paneling in relief or intaglio, lettering, slotting, 
key-seating, beveling, bordering, etc. Η. Knight. 


routing-tool (rou’ting-tél), n. In metal-work- 
ing, arevolving cutter used for cutting or serap- 
ing out scores, channels, and depressions. 

routinism (ré-té’nizm), . [< routine + -ism.] 
The spirit or practice of routine; a rigid and 


rove! (τόν), n. 


rove 


unvarying course of action or opinion; routine 
method or manner. 
He deprecated routinism, automatism, mechanical pre- 


scription in medicine, and vindicated the value of living 
personal observation and opinion. 


Lancet, No. 3449, p. 703. 
routinist (ré-té’nist), n. [< routine + -ist.] 
An adherent of routine; a follower of unvary- 
ing methods or prescribed principles: as, a rou- 
tinist in medicine, in education, ete. ; 
The mere routinists and unthinking artisans in most 
callings dislike whatever shakes the dust out of their tra- 
ditions. O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, Pref. 
routish} (rou’tish), a. [< rout! + -ishl.] Char- 
acterized by routing; clamorous; disorderly. 
The Common Hall... became a routish assembly of 
sorry citizens. Roger North, Examen, p. 98. (Davies.) 
routle (rou’tl), ου. ¢; pret. and pp. routled, ppr. 
routling. [Var. of rootle, freq. of root?, var. 
rout?, | ith out, to rout out; disturb; hunt 
out. [Prov. Eng. ] 
A misdoubt me if there were a felly there as would: ha’ 
thought ο) routling out yon wasps’ nest. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxiii. 
routous (rou’tus), a. [« rout! + -ous.] Noisy. 
[ Rare. ] 
routously (rou’tus-li), adv. [< routous + -ly2.] 
Noisily. 
roux (τὸ), n. [< F. roux, a sauce made with 
brown butter or fat, < roux, red, reddish, <¢ L. 
russus, red: see russetl.] In cookery, a mate- 
rial composed of melted butter and flour, used 
-to thicken soups and gravies. 
Roux’s operation, See operation. 
rouzet (rouz), v. An obsolete form of rousel. 
rove! (τόν), v.; pret. and pp. roved, ppr. roving. 
[‘‘Of doubtful origin ; possibly a Midland form 
of rave, v., to stray.” N. E. D.] I. intrans. 
1. To wander at pleasure or without definite 
aim; pass the time in going about freely; 
range at random, or as accident or fancy may 
determine; roam; ramble. 
The Fauns forsake the Woods, the Nymphs the Grove, 
And round the Plain in sad Distractions rove. 
Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
One would think you... roved among the Walks of 
Paradise. Steele, Spect. No. 254. 


I view’d th’ effects of that disastrous flame, 
Which, kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Constrain’d me from my native realm to rove. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 360. 
Let us suppose a roving crew of these soaring philoso- 
phers, in the course of an aerial voyage of discovery among 
the stars, should chance to alight upon this outlandish 
planet. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 76. 
2. To aim, as in archery or other sport, espe- 
cially at some accidental or casual mark, or 
at marks set at varying distances. 
Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1., Prol., st. 3. 

Mont. How now, are thy arrows feather’d? 

Vel. Well enough for roving. 

‘Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, i. 2. 
And if you rove for a Perch with a minnow, then it is 
best to be alive. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 157. 


This roving archery was far prettier than the stationary 
game, but success in shooting at variable marks was less 
favored by practice. | George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xiv. 
3. To act the rover; lead a wandering life of 
robbery, especially on the high seas; rob. 

To Roue, robbe, rapére. Levins, Manip. Vocab., p. 179. 

And so to the number of forescore of them departed with 
a barke and a pinnesse, spoiling their store of victuall, and 
taking away a great part thereof with them, and so went 
to the Islands of Hispaniola and Jamaica a routing. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΠ. 517. 
4. To have rambling thoughts; be in a delir- 
ium; rave; be light-headed; hence, to be in 
high spirits; be full of fun and frolic. [Scotch.]} 
— Ro mark, in archery, an accidental mark, or a 
mark at an uncertain or varying distance, in contradis- 
tinction to butts and targets: trees, bushes, posts, 
mounds of earth, landmarks, stones, etc., are roving marks. 
Hansard, Archery.=Syn,1. Roam. See ramble, v. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To wander over; roam about. 
For Arthur, long before they crown’d him King, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 

Had foundaglen. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2+. To discharge or shoot, as an arrow, at rov- 
ers, or in roving. See rover, 5. 

And well I see this writer roves a shaft 

Nere fairest marke, yet happily not hit it. 

Harington, Ep.iv.11. (Nares.) 

3. To plow into ridges, as a field, by turning 
one furrow upon another. [Prov. Eng. and 
U.8.] 
[<rovel,v.] The act of roving; 
a ramble; a wandering. 


In thy nocturnal rove, one moment halt. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 


Tove 


Sordello’s paradise, his roves 
Among the hills and valleys, plains and groves. 

2 Browning, Sordello. 

rove? (rov),v.¢.; pret.and pp. roved, ppr. roving. 
[Perhaps an irreg. var. of reeve? (ς reef2), due 
to confusion with the pret. rove, or of rivel, due 
to the former pret. rove: see reeve3, rivel. Some 
take rove to be a form of roll! through Se. row. 
Others refer to ruffl =D. ruif,afold.] 1. To 
draw through an eye or aperture; bring, as wool 
or cotton, into the form which it receives be- 
fore being spun into thread; card into flakes, 
as wool, ete.; slub; sliver.—2. To draw out 
into thread; ravel out. 

rove? (rov), η. [Cf. rove2,v.] 1. A roll of wool, 
cotton, etc., drawn out and slightly twisted; 
a slub,— 2, A diamond-shaped washer placed 
over the end of a rove clench-nail, which is 


riveted down upon it.—Rove clench-nail. See 
clench-nail. 


rove® (roy). 
reeves, 

rove+t, x. An obsolete form of roofl. Chaucer. 

rove>+,”. [A reduced form of arroba.] A unit 
of weight, the arroba, formerly used in England. 
The arroba was 25 pounds of Castile, and in England 25 


pounds avoirdupois was called a rove. The arroba in Por- 
tugal contained 32 pounds. 


Forein wool, to wit, French, Spanish, and Estrich, is 
also sold by the pound or hundredweight, but most com- 
monly by the rove, 25 pound to a rove. 

Recorde, Grounde of Artes (1543), iii. 17. 

rove-beetle (rov’bé’tl), n. A brachelytrous co- 
leopterous in- 

- sect of the fam- 
ily Staphylini- 
dz, especially 
one of the 
larger species, 
such as_ the 
devil’s coach- 
horse. The name 
is sometimes ex- 
tended to all the 


brachelytrous bee- 
tles, when several 


Preterit and past participle of 





of the _ leading b 

forms are distin- iat Rach vectianes inti 
guished by qualify- @, larva of Goertus olens, enlarged thrice ; 
= 6, pupa of Quedtus molochinus, ο, imago 
ing terms. Large- of Phtlonthus apicalts. (Lines show natu- 


eyed rove-beetles 

are Stenidg; bur- 

rowing rove-beetles, Oxytelid# ; broad-bodied rove-bee- 

tles, Omaliide ; small-headed rove-beetles, Tachyporidz. 

The Pselaphidg@ are sometimes known as moss-loving rove- 

beetles. See also cuts under devil’s coach-horse (at devil), 
κ Homalium, and Pselaphus. 


rover (ro’vér), n. [Early mod. E. also roaver ; 
< ME. rover, rovare, a var. < D. roover, a robber, 
a pirate, = AS. redfere, ME. revere, E. reaver, a 
robber. Doublet of reaver.]_1. A robber, es- 
pecially a sea-robber; a freebooter; a pirate; 
a forager. 
Robare, or robbar yn the see (rovare, or thef of the se, K., 
rowar, as thyf on the see, P.), Pirata. Prompt. Parv., p. 437. 
And they helped David against the band of the rovers ; 
for they were all mighty men of valour. 1 Chron. xii. 21. 
The Maltese rovers take away every thing that is valu- 
able both from Turks and Christians. 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 51. 
She may be neither more nor less than the apie of that 
nefarious pirate the Red Rover. Cooper, Red Rover, ii. 
2. One who roves; a wanderer; one who ram- 
bles about, or goes at random from point to 
point. 
Next to thyself and my young rover, he’s 
Apparent to my heart. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 176. 
I'd be a Butterfly ; living, a rover, 
Dying when fair things are fading away! 
T. Η. Bayly, I'd be a Butterfly. 
Hence—3. A fickle or inconstant person. 
Man was formed to be a rover, 
Foolish women to believe. 
Mendez, Song in the Chaplet. (Latham.) 
4, [< rove, v.] In archery: (a) A person shoot- 
ing at a mark with a longbow and arrow, or 
shooting merely for distance, the position of 
the archer being shifted with every shot, and 
not confined to a staked-out ground. The 
flight-arrow was used by the rover. (b) An 
arrow used by arover. See flight-arrow. 
0 yes, here be of all sorts — flights, rovers, and butt- 
shafts. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
(ο) An irregular or uncertain point to be aimed 
at; also, a mark at an uncertain, varying, or 
indefinite distance. 


The Roaver is a marke incertaine, sometimes long, 
sometimes short, and therefore must haue arrowes lighter 
or heauier, according to the distance of the place. 

6. Markham, Country Contentments (ed. 1615), p. 108, 


6. In arch., any member, as a molding, that 
follows the line of a curve.— ή. In croquet: (a) 
A ball that has gone through all the hoops, and 


ral sizes of 6 and c.) 
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only needs to strike the winning-stake to be out 
of the game. (0) A player whose ball is in the 
above condition.—To shoot at rovers, in archery: 
@) To shoot for distance or at marks placed at varying 


istances ; or to shoot an arrow at a distant object, not the 


butt, which is nearer. (0) To shoot at random, or with- 


out any particular aim. 
Providence never shoots at rovers. South, Sermons, 


rover (ro’vér), v. 7. [ζ rover, n.] To shoot at 
rovers; shoot arrows at other marks than the 
butt; shoot for height or distance. 

rover-beetle (r6’vér-bé’ tl), n. A salt-water in- 
sect, Bledius cordatus. 

roveryt (ro’vér-i), π. [¢ rovel + -ery. Cf. 
reavery, robbery.| The action of a rover; pi- 
ratical or predatory roving. 

These Norwegians, who with their manifold robberies 
and roveries did most hurt from the Northern Sea, took up 
their haunt into this Tand, 

Holland, tr. of Camden, II. 205. (Davies.) 
rovescio (r6-vesh’id), n. [It., var. of rivescio, 
the reverse, the wrong side, = Sp. Pg. reves = 
F. revers, < L. reversus, reverse: see reverse. 
The It. Sp. Pg. forms are irregular, and indicate 
confusion or borrowing from the F.] In music, 
imitation either by reversion or by inversion. 
See imitation, 3. 
roving! (r6o’ving), n. [Verbal η. of rovel, v.] 1. 
The act of rambling or wandering. 

The numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of lan- 
guage, Barrow, Sermons, 1.177. (Latham.) 
2. Archery as practised by a rover. See ro- 
ver, 4. 

roving? (r6’ving), η. [Verbal n. of rove, v.] 
1. The process of giving the first twist to 
yarn, or of forming a rove.—2. A slightly 
twisted sliver of carded fiber, as wool or cot- 
ton; a rove. 

roving-frame (r6’ving-fram),. 1. In cotton- 
manuf., a machine in which a number of 
slivers from the drawing-frame are taken and 
united, stretched, and compacted into rovings. 
Sometimes called roving-machine. See draw- 
ing-frame.—2,In worsted-manuf., a machine 
which takes two slivers from the cans of the 
drawing-frame, elongates them four times, and 
twists them together. Also called roving-head. 
E. Η. Knight. 

roving-head (r6’ving-hed), 7. 
Frame, 2. 

rovingly (r6’ving-li), adv. 
dering manner. 

roving-machine (ro’ving-ma-shén”),n. Ama- 
chine for winding slubbings on bobbins for 
ereels of spinning-machines. 

rovingness (r0’ving-nes), x. A state of roving; 
disposition to rove. 

roving-plate (r6’ving-plat), π. Aniron or steel 
scraper which is held at an inclination against 
the grinding-surface of a rotating grindstone, 
for giving it a true circular form, scraping off 
ridges, or obliterating grooves that may be 
formed in it by the grinding of pointed or cur- 
vilinear-edged tools. 

roving-reel (r0’ving-rél), n. A device for mea- 
suring the length of a roving, sliver, or hank 


of yarn, ete. It consists essentially of two flat-faced 
wheels, between which the yarn is made to pass, the revo- 
lutions of one of the wheels, as turned by a crank, being 
recorded by a dial and serving to measure the yarn. 


row! (ro), v. [< ME. rowen, rouwen (pret. 
rowede, earlier (and still as a survival) rew, 
reow), < AS. réwan (pret. redw) = D. roeijen = 
MLG. roien, rdjen, roen, LG. rojen = MHG. rion, 
rigen, ruven, riiejen = Icel. roa = Sw. ro = Dan. 
roe, row; akin to Olr. ram, an oar, L. rémus, an 
oar, Gr. ἐρετμόν, an oar, ἐρέτης, a rower, Skt. ari- 
tra, a rudder, paddle, ete., γ ar, drive, push. 
Hence ult. rudder1.| J, trans. 1. To impel (a 
boat) along the surface of water by means of 
oars. In ancient times rowing was the chief means of 
propulsion for vessels of all sizes then existing ; and large 
galleys in the Mediterranean continued to be rowed till 
the nineteenth century. The service on the galleys, both 
ancient and modern, was very laborious. In later times 


it was generally performed by slaves or criminals chained 
to the bars or benches. 


Row the boat, my mariners, 
And bring me to the land! 
The Lass of Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 108). 
2. To transport by rowing: as, to row one 
across a stream. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To labor with the oar; use 
oars in propelling a boat through the water; 
be transported in a boat propelled by oars. 

Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely 


Tha [when] Cnut Ching rew there by. 
Historia Eliensis, quoted in Chambers’s Eng. Lit., I. 8. 


And thei rowiden to the cuntree of Gerasenus, which is 
agens Galilee, Wyclif, Luke viii. 26. 


Same as roving- 


In a roving or wan- 


TOW 


Prepostrous Wits, that cannot rowe at ease 
On the smooth Chanell of our common Seas. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 


2. To be moved by means of oars: as, the 


boat rows easily.—Rowed of all, an order given to 
oarsmen to stop rowing and unship the oars.—To row dry. 
(a) To handle the oars in rowing so as to avoid splashing 
water into the boat. (0) To go through the motions of 
rowing in a boat swung at the davits of a ship, as a sailor 
in punishment for some offense connected with boats or 
rowing. The forced exercise is called a dryrow. (Colloq. 
in both uses. ] 


row! (ro), π. [< τοι, v.] An act of rowing; 
also, an excursion taken in a rowboat. 
Wondering travelers go for an evening row on the Cas- 
pian, to visit the submarine oil-springs to the south of the 
town of Baku. Pop. Sct. Mo., XX VI. 254. 
row? (r6),”. [Also dial. rew ; < ME. rowe, rewe, 
raw, rawe, ς AS. rdw, réw, a row, line; akin to 
(a) OD. rijge, rijg, D. rij = MLG. rige, LG. rige, 
rege = OHG. riga, riga, MHG. rige, a row; (0) 
MHG. rihe, G. reihe, a series, line, row; from the 
verb, OHG. rihan, MHG. rihen, string together 
(Teut. Y rihw); ef. Skt. rékhd, line, stroke.] 1. 
A series of things in a line, especially a straight 
line; a rank; a file: as, a row of houses or of 
trees; rows of benches or of figures; the people 
stood in rows; to plant corn in rows. 
To hakke and hewe 


The okes olde and leye hem on a rewe. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2008. 

My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 
They'll talk of state. Shak., Rich. IL, iii. 4. 26. 


The bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 
ζ : Milton, Solemn Music. 
2+. A line of writing. 
Which whoso willeth for to knowe, 
He moste rede many a rowe 
In Virgile or in Claudian, 
Or Daunte, that it telle can. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 448, 
3+. A streak, as of blood. Compare rowy. 


The bloody rowes stremed doune over al, 
They him assayled so ΕΦ aha 
agdalene, 1. 120, 


Lamentation of Mary 
4. Ahedge. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.J—5. A 


continuous course or extent; a long passage. 
(This sense, now obsolete in general use, appears in the 
unique Rows of Chester in England, which are open pub- 
lic galleries or lines of passage running along the fronts 
of the houses in the principal streets, generally over the 
first stories, covered by the projecting upper stories, lined 
with iat on the inner side, and reached by stairs from 
the street. ] 


6. A line of houses in a town, standing eon- 
tiguously or near together; especially, such a 
line of houses nearly or quite alike, or forming 
an architectural whole: sometimes used as part 
of the name of a short street, or section of a 
street, from one corner to the next.—'7. In 
organ-building, same as bank1, 7, or keyboard.— 


A hard or a long row to hoe, See hoel.— Harmonic 


row. See harmonic.—To hoe one’s own row. See 


row” (τό), v. t [< row2, n.] To arrange in a 
line; set or stud with a number of things 
ranged in a row or line. 

Bid her wear thy necklace row’d with pearl. 
Parnell, Elegy to an Old Beauty. 

* » Ae 

row? (rou), η. [Of obscure slang origin; vague- 
ly associated with rowdy, rowdydow, and per- 
haps due in part to routl, The Icel. hrja, a 
rout, struggle, can hardly be related.] A noisy 
disturbance; a riot; a contest; a riotous noise 
or outbreak; any disorderly or disturbing af- 
fray, brawl, hubbub, or clatter: a colloquial 
word of wide application. 

Next morning there was a great row about it [the break- 
ing of a window]. 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoldsby Legends, I. 35. 

They began the row, . . . and then opened upon Ger- 


many a career of scepticism, which from the very first 
promised to be contagious. De Quincey, Homer, i. 


We turned in about eleven o’clock, it not being possible 
to do so before on account of the row the men made talk- 
ing. E. Sartorius, In the Soudan, p. 92. 


To kick up a row. Same as to kick up a dust (which see, 
under dustl).=§yn, Uproar, tumult, commotion, broil, 
affra 


row? (rou), v. [< rows, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
injure by rough and wild treatment: as, to row 
a college room (that is, to damage the furni- 
ture in wild behavior). [Slang.]—2. To scold; 
abuse; upbraid roughly or noisily. [Colloq ] 
Tell him [Campbell] all this, and let him take it in good 
pert for Imight have rammed it into a review and rowed 
im. Byron, To Mr. Murray, May 20, 1820. 
II, intrans. To behave in a wild and riotous 
ube engage in a noisy dispute, affray, or the 
ike. 
If they are found out, the woman is not punished, but 


they row (probably a mild kind of fight). 
ἴ φ ἴ Anthrop, Jour., XIX. 420. 


TOW 


More disposed to rowing than reading. 
Bristed, Five Years in an English Univ. 


row, v. A Scotch form of roll. 
row, a. andv. Απ obsolete or dialectal form 
of rought. 


To certific vs whether our set clothes be vendible there 
or not, and whether they be vowed and shorne; because 
ofttimes they goe vndrest. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 298. 

rowablet (r0’a-bl), a. [< rowl + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being rowed or rowed upon. [Rare. ] 

That long barren fen, 
Once rowable, but now doth nourish men 
In neighbour towns, and feels the weighty plough. 
B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

rowan (rou’an), η. [Also roan, roun; < OSw. 
réun, runn, Sw. réun = Dan. ron = Teel. reynir, 
the service, sorb, mountain-ash; ef. L. ornus, 
the mountain-ash.] 1. The rowan-tree.—2. 
The fruit or berry of the rowan-tree. 

naw apes (rou’an-ber“i), n. Same as row- 
an, 2. 

rowan-tree (rou’an-tré), n. The mountain-ash 
of the old world, Sorbus Aucuparia; also, less 
properly, either of the American species S. 
Americana and 8. sambucifolia. See mountain- 

ash, 1. Also roan-tree, roun-tree. 

rowboat (r6’bot), m. [<rowl + boat.] A boat 
fitted for propulsion by means of oars; a boat 
moved by rowing. 

row-cloth (r6’klé6th), n. [< row + cloth.] A 
folding cloak, made of a kind of warm but coarse 
cloth completely dressed after weaving. Halli- 
well. {Prov. Eng. ] 

row-de-dow (rou’dé-dou), η. 
dow. 

row-dow (rou’dou), 1. 
domesticus. Also roo-doo. [Prov. Eng. ] 

rowdy (rou’di), π. απᾶ a. [Perhaps an abbr. 
of rowdydow, noise, confusion, an imitative 
word transferred to a noisy, turbulent person: 
see rowdydow. Cf. row3.] J. n.3 pl. rowdies 
(-diz). A riotous, turbulent fellow; a person 
given to quarreling and fighting; a rough. 

“A murderer?” “Yes; adrunken, gambling cut-throat 
rowdy as ever grew ripe for the gallows.” 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, x. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characteristics of a rowdy; 
ὁ lib to rowdyism; rough; coarse-grained; 

isreputable. 

For a few years it [Victoria] was a very rowdy and noisy 
colony indeed. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 8. 

rowdydow (rou’di-dou), ». [Also row-de-dow ; 
an imitative word, prob. orig. formed, like rub- 
a-dub, in imitation of the beat of adrum. Cf. 
rows, rowdy.) A continuous noise; a rumpus; 
arow. [Colloq.] 

rowdy-dowdy (rou’di-dou’di), a. [< rowdydow 
+ -yli; the two parts being made to rime.] 
Making a rowdydow; uproarious. ημας } 

rowdyish (rou’di-ish), a. [ς rowdy + -ishl.] 
Belonging to or characteristic of arowdy; char- 
acterized by or disposed to rowdyism: as, row- 
dyish conduct; rowdyish boys. 

They give the white people very little trouble, being 
neither rowdyish nor thievish. The Century, ΧΧΙΧ. 835. 

rowdyism (rou’di-izm), n. [< rowdy + -ism.] 
The conduct of a rowdy or rough; coarse tur- 
bulence; vulgar disorderliness. 

The presence of women in these places [barrooms] ap- 
pears to have the effect of eliminating the element of row- 
dyism. You hear no loud conversation, oaths, or coarse 
expressions, T. 6. Crawford, English Life, p. 121. 

rowed (rod), a. [< row2 + -εἄ».] 1. Having 
rows; formed into rows. 

In 1869 he sowed . . . seed from an 18-rowed ear [of 
maize]. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 178. 
2. Striped: same as rayed, 3. 

rowel (rou’el), . [< ME. rowel, rowelle, rowell, 
< OF. rouelle, roiele, roele, rouele, a little wheel 
or flat ring, a roller on a bit, F’. rowelle, a slice, 
= Pr. Sp. rodela, a shield, target, = Cat. rodella 
= Pg. rodella, a round target, = It. rotella, a 
little wheel, a buckler, round spot, kneepan, 
< ML. rotella, a little wheel, dim. of L. rota, a 
wheel: see rotal. Cf. γοίε[α.] 1+. A small 
wheel, ring, or circle. 
The rowelle whas rede golde with ryalle stones. 
Morte Arthure (Β. E. T. 8.), 1. 3263. 
And then, for wings, the golden plumes she wears 
Of that proud Bird [the peacock] which starry Rowells bears. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 
2. The wheel of a horseman’s spur, armed with 
pointed rays. 

Not having leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the 
rowels catched hold of the ruffle of my boot. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 


Lord Marmion turn’d — well was his need — 
And dash’d the rowels in his steed. 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 14. 


Same as rowdy- 


The sparrow, Passer 
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8. A roller on the mouthpiece of an old form of 
bit for horses. 


The yron rowels into meaty fome " Oe ο. 
penser, Β. Q., I. vii. 37. 


4, In farriery, a seton inserted in the flesh of 


ananimal. Rowels are made of horsehair, leather, and 
sometimes of silk, as is the practice with setons inserted 
in the human body. 3 
5. The spiked wheel of some forms of soil-pul- 
verizers and wheel-harrows.— Foliated rowel, a 
rowel without points, or very blunt, as distinguished from 
a star-rowel and rose-rowel.— Rose-rowel, a rowel having 
short points, taking about one sixth of the diameter.— 
Star-rowel, a rowel having long points, taking at least 
one third of the total diameter of the circle. 

rowel (rou’el), v. t.; pret. and pp. roweled or 
rowelled, ppr. roweling or rowelling. [< rowel, 


π.] 1. To use the rowelon; put spurs to.—2. R 


In farriery, to apply a rowel to. 
Rowel the horse in the chest. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


He has been ten times rovwell’d. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, iii. 2. 
3. To furnish with a rowel, as a spur. 
rowel-bonet, ». A variant of rewel-bone. 
rowel-head (rou’el-hed), n. Ina spur, the fork 
which serves to hold the rowel and its axis. 
Bending forward, [he] struck his armed heels 


Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 46. 


roweling, rowelling (rou’el-ing), . 
n. of rowel, v.} The act of inserting a rowel. 
roweling-needle (rou’el-ing-né/dl), n. A nee- 
dle with a large eye, for carrying the bundle of 
horsehair, silk, or the leather thong forming a 
rowel, and either straight or curved according 
to the nature of the part in which the rowel is 

required to be inserted. 
roweling-scissors (rou’el-ing-siz’orz), π. sing. 
and pl. A farriers’ instrument for inserting 
rowels in the flesh of horses, for cutting the 
silk or other material forming the seton. 
rowel-spur (rou’el-spér), η. A spur having a 
rowel of several radiating points, as distin- 


guished from the goad-spur. This appears in medi- 
eval monuments during the thirteenth century, as in the 





Rowel-spur, 14th century. 


first great seal of King Henry III. of England, but is ex- 
tremely rare before the beginning of the fourteenth; it 
is probable that the earliest rowels did not turn upon 
a pivot. Pivoted rowel-spurs with very long spikes, not 
very sharp, are in common use in western parts of the 
United States and in Spanish-American countries gen- 
erally. They are fastened to the heel of the riding-boot 
by a broad leather strap passing over the instep, and often 
have special devices to make them clank or jingle. 
rowen (rou’en), n. [Also rouen, rowan, raw- 
ing, rowin, rowing: < ΟΝΕ. *rewain = OF. 
and F. regain. N. £. D.] 1. The lattermath, 
or second crop of hay cut off the same ground 
in one year.—2, A stubble-field left un- 
plowed till late autumn, and furnishing a cer- 
tain amount of herbage. [Prov. Eng.; usually 
in plural form. ] 
Turn your cows that give milk into your rowens till 
snow comes. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


rower! (ro’ér), η. [ς ME. rowere, roware; « 

rowl + -erl,] One who rows, or manages an 
oar in rowing. 

The whole party being embarked, therefore, in a large 


boat, . . . the exertions of six stout rowers sped them rap- 
idly on their voyage. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlv. 


rower? (rou’ér),”. [< row? + -erl.] One given 
to rows; a quarrelsome or disorderly fellow. 

rower} (rou’ér),”. [< row5 + -erl.] A work- 
man who roughens cloth preparatory to shear- 
ing; a rougher. 

rowet, rowett (rou’et), n. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

ο ποτ (rou’et-wérk), ». [ς F. rouet, a 
wheel-lock, spinning-wheel, dim. of roue, a 
wheel: see rowel.| The lock and appurtenances 
of a wheel-lock gun. See the quotation under 
snapwork, and cut under wheel-lock. 


rowey, α. See rowy. 
rowiness (ro’i-nes), n. The state of being 
[Now only tech- 


rowy ; streakiness; striation. 
nical. ] 


A process [skimming] which demands very careful at- 
tention in the case of curd soaps, lest any portions of lye 


Same as rowen. 


[Verbal x 


Roxburghia 


should be accidentally entangled in the soap, producing 
want of homogeneity, called rowiness. 
W. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 174. 


The Karanee Teak has alternate shades of dull brown 
and yellow colour, the grain being close and long, with 
occasionally a rowtness or figure in it, and is also very free 
from defects. Laslett, Timber, p. 116. 


rowing (ro’ing),n. [<¢ ME, rowynge, < AS. *réw- 
ung, rowing, verbal n. of rdwan, row: see row}, 
v.] The act or practice of propelling a boat by 
means of oars. See row], 0. t. 
rowing-feather (r6’ing-feruH”ér), n. See feather. 
rowing-gear (ro’ing-gér), π. Any device or 
contrivance used in rowing; especially, a me- 
chanical device for facilitating the handling of 
the oars. 
rowlt, rowlef, v. and. Obsolete forms of roll. 
owland gratings. In optics. See diffraction, 1. 
rowler}, ΑΛ. An obsolete form of roller. 
rowlet (rou‘let),”. [< I. roulette, alittle wheel, 
fem. of roulet, dim, of OF. roule, a roll, a little 
wheel: see roll, rowel, roulette. Doublet of rou- 
lette.| A small broad wheel; a wheel like a roll- 
er. [Now only dialectal. ] 
Rails of timber, laid down from the collieries to the 


river, . . . were worked with bulky carts made with four 
rowlets fitting the rails, 


S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 64. 


Rowley rag. See γαρ]. 

rowlock (ro’lok), π. [Also rollock, rullock ; 
prob. a transposition (as if ς rowl + lock!) of 
oarlock, < ME. 
orlok, < AS. 
ἄγίδα, an oar- 
lock, < ar, oar, 
ma + loca lock, 
bolt, bar, in- 
closed place 
(cf. E. oarhole, 
an oarlock): 
see oarl and lock!.] A contrivance on a boat’s 
gunwale in or on which the oar rests and swings 
freely in rowing. The principal kinds 
of rowlocks are —(1) a notch in the gun- 
wale (as in the first illustration), which 
may be either square or rounded, and is 
usually lined with metal; (2) two short 
pegs, called thole-pins, projecting from 
the gunwale, between which the oar is 
placed; (8) a stirrup-shaped swivel of 
metal pivoted in the gunwale (as in the 
second illustration), or on an outrigger. 
Sometimes a single pin set into the gun- 
wale is used instead of a rowlock, the 
oar having a hole through which the pin 


passes, or vice versa, or being fastened to it by means of a 
thong or gromet. 


rowly-powlyt, ». Same as roly-poly. 
row-marker (r0’miir’kér), π. In agri., an im- 
plement for marking out the ground for crops to 
be planted in rows. 
rownet, 7. An obsolete form of roe?. 
row-port (ro’port), ». <A little square hole in 
the side. of small vessels, near the water-line, 
for the passage of a sweep for rowing in a calm. 
rows (roz), π. pl. In mining, same as roughs. 
See rough, n., 4. ι 
rowsandt, rowsantt, a. Inher., obsolete forms 
of rousant. 
rowse, v. See rousel, 
rowtt, υ. and”. An obsolete spelling of rout, 
rout?, ete. 
rowth, rowthie, See routh?, routhie. 
rowy (ro’i), a. [ς row?,n., + -yl1.] Having 
rows or lines; streaked or striped; striated. 
Also spelled, improperly, rowey. [Now only 
technical. See the second quotation. ] 
Rowy or stricky [streaky], as some stuffs are. 
Howell, (Halliweli.) 


Is there such a word in the English language as rowey ? 
. .. Frequently, through some fault in weaving, a piece 
of cloth will be thinner in some places than others; this 
occurs at regular intervals through the whole piece, for 
which reason it is styled rowey, as the thin places extend 
across the piece similar to the lines on writing-paper. In 
the several mills with which Τ have been connected, rowey 
was the technical term applied to such goods. . . . Ihave 
examined all the books at my disposal, but have been un- 
able to findit. Cor. Boston Evening Transcript, June 4, 1883. 


roxburghe (roks’bur-6),”. [Seedef.] A bind- 
ing for books, preferred by the third Duke of 
Roxburghe (1740-1804), baving a plain leather 
back lettered in gold near the top, and cloth or 
paper sides, with the leaves gilt at the top and 
uncut at the edge. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, on laid paper, with wide 
margins, in limp covers, 10s. 6d. net; in roxburghe, 138. 6d. 
net. The Academy, May 24, 1890, p. ii. 

Roxburghia (roks-bér’gi-i), π. [NL. (Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, 1795), named after W. Roxburgh, 
a British botanist in India.}] An untenable 
name for Stemona (which see). 
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Ship’s Boat. @ a, Rowlocks (notched). 





Rowlock. 
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Roxburghiacez 


Roxburghiacee (roks-bér-gi-a’s6-6), n. pl. 
NL. (Wallich, 1832), ς Roxburghia + -acezx.] 
family of monocotyledonous plants, now 
known as Stemonacee. 
Roxbury waxwork. See waxwork. 
royt, η. [< ME. roy, also ray, ς OF. roy, ret, F. 
rot = Pr. roi, rey, re = Sp. rey = Peg. rey, ret = 
It. re, < L. rex (reg-), a king, = Olt. rig, Ir. Gael. 
righ, a king, = Skt. rdjan, a king: see rex, raja, 
regent, and rich1, richel, n.] A king. 
This roy with his ryalle mene of the rownde table, 
Morte Arthure (£. EB. T. 8.), 1. 3174. 


Toyal (roi’‘al), a. and π. [Early mod. E. also 
roial (also dial. or technically rial, ryal); < ME. 
roial, roiall, reyal, real, rial, ryal, ryall, rioll, ς 
OF. roial, royal, real, F. royal = Pr. reial, rial = 
Sp. Pg. real = It. regale, reale, < L. regalis, re- 
gal, royal, kingly, < rex (reg-), a king: see roy, 
and cf. περα and real2, doublets of royal.| I, 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to a king; derived from 
or cognate to a king; belonging to or connected 
with the crown of a kingdom; regal: as, the 
royal family; a royal prince; royal domains; a 
royal palace. 


And seide that he wolde holde court open and enforced, 
and sente by his messangers that alle sholde come to his 
court rotall, Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), iii. 479. 


Why should thy servant dwellin the royal city with 
thee? 1 Sam. xxvii. 5, 
Thou camest not of the blood royal, if thou darest not 
stand for ten shillings. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 157, 


2. Pertaining or relating to the sovereign power 
of a king; acting under, derived from, or de- 
pendent upon regal authority, aid, or patron- 
age: as, a royal parliament or government; 


the royal army or navy; royal purveyors. Roy- 
ai enters into the names of many literary, scientific, artis- 
tic, and other associations in monarchical countries, im- 
plying their existence under royal charter or patronage: 
6. g., the Royal Academy of Arts in London, whose mem- 
bers are distinguished by the title R. A. (Royal Academi- 
cian), and the associate members by the title A. R. A.; 
the Royal Institution of London, for the promotion of and 
instruction in scientific and technical knowledge; the 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Know- 
ledge (usually designated specifically the Royal Society), 
which takes charge of many scientific matters with which 
the government is concerned, and whose members or fel- 
lows are styled F. R. S,; the Royal Societies of Edinburgh 
and of Dublin, the Royal Antiquarian, Asiatic, Astronomi- 
cal, and Geographical Societies, etc. f 

3. Of kingly character or quality; proper for 
or suitable to kingship; ideally like or charac- 
teristic of a king or royalty; royally eminent, 
excellent, or the like: used either literally or 
figuratively: as, royal state or magnificence; 
he proved a royal friend; aright royal welcome. 


And thei made the feste of the mariage so riall that 
neuer in that londe was seyn soche, 


Merlin (E. E. T.8.), ii. 320. 


A kyng shold rotall obseque haue. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1558. 


Hath she forgot already that brave prince, .. . 
Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal? 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 2. 245, 


As at this day, to the Tartars, Horseflesh is royall fare ; 
to the Arabians, Camels; to some Americans, Serpents. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 39. 


Her step was royal, queen-like, and her face 
As beautiful as a saint’s in Paradise. 
Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 1. 


4. Large or superior of its kind; of more than 
ordinary size, excellence, or the like: used as 
a specific qualification, as in royal quarto or 
royal octavo in printing, a royal antler or stag, 
ete., or as an assertion of superiority for that 
to which it is applied, as in the names of some 


articles of trade.—Amercement, antler, astrono- 
mer, ballade, battle, beast, chapel, eS ag royal. See 
the nouns.— Convention of royal bural . See conven- 
tion.— Coroner of the royal household, See coroner.— 
Dean of the chapel royal, gentleman of the chapel 
royal, See dean2, gentleman.—Hart royal. See hartl 
and hartroyal.—Pair royal. See pairl.—Peer of the 
blood royal, See peer2.— Prince royal, princess roy- 
al. See prince, princess.— Royal abbey. See abbeyl, 1. 
— Royal agate, a mottled variety of obsidian.— Royal 
American Order. Sameas Order of Isabella the Catholic 
(which see, under order).—Royal assent, bark, See the 
nouns.—Royal bay. (a) Au East Indian bay-tree, Ma- 
chilus odoratissima (Laurus Indica), (b) The bay-laurel, 
Laurus nobilis.— Royal Bengaltiger. See tiger.—Roy- 
al bistoury, a narrow, curved, probe-pointed bistoury: so 
called because used in an operation on Louis XIV.— Roy- 
al blue, See blue and smalt.—Royal bounty, in Eng- 
land, a fund from which the sovereign grants money to the 
female relatives of officers who die of wounds received 
when on duty.— Royal burgh, cementt, clove. See 
the nouns.— Royal cashmere, a thin material, generally 
made of pure wool, used for garments for women and sum- 
mer garments for men.— Royal charter, Seecharter, 1. 
—Royal domains, Same ascrown lands (which see, un- 
der crown).— Royal fern. See Osmunda.—Royal fishes. 
See regal fishes, under regall.— Royal flush. See flush9. 
— Royal folio. See folio, 4.—Royal — a grant by 
letters patent from the crown.—Royal horned cater- 
pillar, the larva of Citheronia regalis, a ceratocampid 
moth of beautiful olive and crimson colors, which inhab- 
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its the United States. The larva feeds on the foliage of the 
black walnut, persimmon, butternut, hickory, and sumac, 





Royal Horned Caterpillar (larva of Cztheronta regalts). 
(About half natural size.) 


and is the largest of all North American lepidopterous 
larve. The moth is popularly known as the regal walnut- 
moth.— Royal household, the body of persons employed 
about the court or in the personal service of a reigning 
king or queen. In former times the royal household in- 
cluded all the chief officers of state, who were regarded 
as merely the king’s servants, and often performed me- 
nial duties toward him; afterward, only persons who had 
special functions relating to the royal needs, dignity, or 
prerogatives. Inthe British royal household, as it has ex- 
isted for several centuries, the chief officers are the lord 
steward, lord chamberlain, and master of the horse, who 
are always peers and members of the government of the 
time. Under each of them are many subordinate officers, 
among whom the different branches of their duty are dis- 
tributed. Independent of them are the private secretary 
and the keeper of the privy purse to the sovereign, modern 
additions to the household, with their subordinates, When 
there is a queen consort, the queen’s household is a sepa- 
rate establishment, similarly though less elaborately or- 
ganized. On the accession of Queen Victoria the expenses 
of the royal household were permanently fixed at £303,760 
per annum.—Royal letter. See letter3.—Royal ma- 
rines. Seemarine.—Royal merchant. (a) One of those 
merchants of the middle ages who combined mercantile 
pursuits with princely power, as those of Venice who 
founded principalities in the Archipelago, the Grimaldi 
of Genoa, or the Medici of Florence. (0) A merchant who 
managed the mercantile affairs of or purveyed for a sov- 
ereign or state.-— Royal mine, in monarchical countries, 
a mine of gold or silver —all such mines being by prescrip- 
tion the property of the crown.—Royal oak. (a) See oak. 
(0) [caps.] Another name for the constellation Robur Ca- 
roli— Royal palm, palmetto. See the ο. 
peacock-flower. e Poinciana.—Royal_ pec 
prerogative, purple. See the nouns.— Royal regiment 
of artillery. See artillery. Royalroad to knowledge, 
an easy method of attaining knowledge. [From the re- 
mark of Euclid to Ptolemy, that there is no royal path to 
geometry.]— Royal Society. See def. 2.— Royal stan- 
dard. See standard.—Royal stitch, an old operation for 
the cure of inguinal hernia.—Royal tern, touch, water- 
lily, etc. See the CE Bore Vienna, a name fre- 
quently given to Vienna porcelain.—Royal Worcester 
orcelain, See porcelain!.—_The royal doors or gates. 
ee door.=Syn, Royal, Regal, Kingly. Regal is appli- 
cable φον to what pertains to a king in virtue of 
his office, and hence to what is proper to or suggestive 
of a king, and as now frequently used is nearly synony- 
mous with princely, magnijicent : as, regal state or pomp ; 
regal power. Royal notes what pertains to the king as 
an individual, or is associated with his person: as, his 
royal highness (applied to a prince of the blood); the royal 
family ; the royal presence; the royal robes; a royal salute. 
It does not, like regal, necessarily inply magnificence. 
Thus, a royal residence may not be regal in its character, 
while on the other hand any magnificent mansion belong- 
ing to a subject may be described as regal, though it is 
not royal, The sway of a great Highland chief of old was 
regal, but not royal. Hence, in figurative use, royal is ap- 
plied to qualities, actions, or things which are conceived 
of as superlatively great, noble, or admirable in them- 
selves, or as worthy of a king: as, a royal disposition, royal 
virtues, a royal entertainment, etc. ; regal, to those which 
make an impression of the highest grandeur, stateliness, 
ascendancy, or the like: as, a regal bearing, regal munifi- 
cence, regal commands, ete. Kingly seems to be inter- 
mediate. It signifies literally like a king, hence proper 
to or befitting a king, and in its more general use resem- 
bling or suggestive of aking. Like royal, it has reference 
to personal qualities: as, a kingly bearing, presence, dis 
sition, and the like; while, like regal, it is not restricted to 
the monarch or members of his house.—3, Imperial, au- 
gust, majestic, superb, splendid, magnificent, illustrious. 

II, ». 1+. A royal person; a member of a 
royal family; a king or prince. 

And also wythout the forsayde cyte metyng vs our mo- 
der oure wyff our chyldren or oure eyrs or other reyals to 
the same cyte comyng, etc. 

Charter of London, in Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 36. 


He araiet for that Rioll, all of Riche stones, 
A faire toumbe & a fresshe, all of fre marbill. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7159. 
2+. A gold coin formerly current in England: 
same as ryal, 

The prieste, purposyng to gratifie the dead, and with 
dewe praise to commende his liberalitie, saieth: surely he 
was a goode manne, a verteous man, yea, he was a noble 
gentleman. I thinke if it hadde been his happe to have 
had a rotall, he had called him a roiall gentleman to. 

Wilson, Rule of Reason. 


Rotals of Spaine are currant mony there. 
Hakiuyt’s Voyages, 11. 177. 


They are incompetent witnesses, his own creatures, 
And will swear any thing for half a royal, 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 3. 
3. Naut., a small square sail, usually the high- 
est on a ship, carried on the royalmast only in 
a light breeze.—4. One of the tines of a stag’s 
antlers; an antler royal, or royal antler. See 
antler, 3.—5, A stag which has the antler royal. 


royalty 

A royal differs only in having an extra point on each 
horn, W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 510. 
6. In artillery, a small mortar.— 7, That part 
of the beard which grows below the under lip 
and above the point of the chin, especially 
when the beard around it is shaved. This with 
the mustache has long formed the trim of the beard most 
in favor for military men, etc., on the continent of Europe. 
The term royal prevailed until the second French empire, 


when the name imperial was given to it, as it was worn by 
Napoleon III. η ‘ 

8. A writing-paper of the size 19 x 24 inches; 
also, a printing-paper of the size 20 Χ 25 inches. 
A royal folio has a leaf about 12 « 20 inches; a royal quarto 
is about 10 « 124 inches; a royal octavo, about 6} « 10 
inches.—Double royal. See double.—Quadruple roy- 
8]. See quadruple.—The Royals. (a) A name formerly 
given to the first regiment of foot in the British army, now 
called the Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment). (0) A name 
sometimes given to other regiments in whose title the 
word royal occurs: as, the King’s Royal Rifle Corps; the 


Royal Scots Fusiliers, etc, 
royalet (roi’al-et),. [< royal + -et. Cf. roite- 
let.) A petty king orprince. [Rare.] 
There were, indeed, at this time two other royalets, as 
onely kings by his leave. Fuller, Ch. Hist., 11. iv. 10. 


Pallas and Jove! defend me from being carried down 
the stream of time among a shoal of royalets, and the 
rootless weeds they are hatched on! 

Landor, Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. 
royalise,v. See royalize. 
royalism (roi‘al-izm), ». [= F. royalisme = Sp. 
Pg. realismo; as royal + -ism. Cf. regalism.] 
The principles or cause of royalty; attachment 
to a royal government or cause. 
royalist (roi’al-ist), n. anda. [= F. royaliste 
= Sp. Pg. realista = It. realista, regalista; as 
royal + -ist.] I, n. A supporter of a king or 
of royal government; one who adheres to or 
upholds the cause of a king against its oppo- 


nents or assailants. Specifically [cap.]—(a) In Eng. 
hist., one of the partizans of Charles I. and of Charles 11. 
during the civil war and the Commonwealth ; a Cavalier, 
as opposed to a Roundhead, 


Where Ca’ndish fought, the royalists prevail’d. 
Waller, Epitaph on Colonel Charles Cavendish. 


@) In Amer. hist., an adherent of the British government 
uring the revolutionary period. (ο) In French hist.,a sup- 
porter of the Bourbons as against the revolutionary and 
subsequent governments. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to Royalists or royal- 
ism; adhering to or supporting a royal govern- 
ment. 

Royalist Antiquarians still show the rooms where Ma- 


jesty and suite, in these extraordinary circumstances, had 
their lodging. Carlyle, French Rev., 11. i. 1. 


The battle of Marston Moor, with the defeat of the Roy- 
alist forces, . . . wastheresult. Hncyc. Brit., VITI. 347. 
royalize (roi’al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. royalized, 
pr.royalizing. [(<F. royaliser; as royal + -ize. ] 
i trans. To make royal; bring into a royal 
state or relation. 


Royalizing Henry’s Albion 
With presence of your princely mightiness. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


To royalise his, blood I spilt my own. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., i. 8. 125. 
ΤΙ, intrans. To exercise kingly power; bear 
royal sway. [Rare.] 
Euen He (my Son) must be both Iust and Wise, 
If long he look to Rule and Royalize. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
Also spelled royalise, 
royally (roi’al-i), adv. [ς ME. *roially, rially, 
riolly, realliche ; < royal +-ly2.] In a royal or 
kingly manner; like a king; as becomes a 
king. 
= In Ensample of this Cite, sothely to telle, 


Rome on a Riuer rially was set. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 1610. 


Did I not tell thee 
He was only given to the book, and for that 
How royally he pays? 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 4. 
almast (roi’al-mast), n. The highest part 
a full-rigged ship’s mast, the fourth from the 

deck, above and now generally in one piece 
with the topgallantmast, for carrying the sail 
ealled the royal. See cut under ship. 
royalty (roi’al-ti), .; pl. royalties (-tiz). [< 
. *roialte, realtee, realte, reaute, rialte, < OF. 
roialte, royaulte, royaute, reialte, F. royauté = 
It. realta, ς ML. regalita(t-)s, < L. regalis, royal, 
regal: see royal, regall. Cf. regality, realty?, 
doublets of royalty.] 1. The state or condi- 
tion of being royal; royal rank or extraction ; 
existence as or derivation from a king or a 
royal personage. 
Setting aside his high blood’s royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege 
I do defy him. Shak., Rich. IL, i. 1. 58. 
2. Royal personality; concretely, a royal per- 
sonage, or member of a royal family; collec- 


το 
ο 
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tively, an aggregate or assemblage of royal per- Rt. Hon. An abbreviation of the title Right 
sons: as, royalty absented itself; discrowned Honorable. 


royalties. Rt. Rev. An abbreviation of the title Right 
As a branch and member of this royalty, . . . Reverend. 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy. *Ru. The chemical symbol of ruthenium. 


Shak., Hen. V., v. 1. 5. 


ruana, (rg-an’i), η. 
3. Royal authority; sovereign state; kingly y 


A variety of viol used in 
India. 


rule or majesty ; kingship, either as an attribute rub (rub), v.; pret. and pp. rubbed, ppr. rubbing. 


or as a principle. 


Now, hear our English king; 
For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 129. 


England, notwithstanding the advantages of politic 
royalty, had fallen into trouble. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 365. 


4. The character of being kingly, or proper to 
a king; royal quality, literally or figuratively; 
kingliness. 
In his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 50, 


There is no true royalty but in the rule of our own 
spirits, Channing, Perfect Life, p. 114. 


5. That which pertains or is proper to a king 
or sovereign; a sovereign right or attribute; 
regal dominion or prerogative; a manifestation 
or an emblem of kingship. 

You were crown’d before, 


And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off. 
Shak., K,. John, iv. 2. 5. 


Wherefore do I [Satan] assume 
These royalties and not refuse to reign? 
Milton, P. L., ii. 451. 
6. A royal domain; a manor or possession be- 
longing to the crown. | 
The titles of the several royalties which thus came to 
an end [when Cyprus was conquered by the Turks] were 


claimed, as titles easily may be claimed, by other competi- 
tors. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 204. 


7. A. royal due or perquisite; especially, a 
seigniorage due toa king from a manor of which 
he is lord; a tax paid to the crown, or to a supe- 
rior as representing the crown, as on the pro- 
duce of a royal mine. 

For to my Muse, if not to me, 

I’m sure all game is free; 


Heaven, earth, all are but parts of her great royalty. 
Randolph, Ode to Master Anthony Stafford. 


With the property [an estate in Denbighshire] were in- 
separably connected extensive royalties. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxi. 


Hence—8. (a) A compensation paid to one who 
holds a patent for the use of the patent, or for 
the right to act under it, generally at a certain 
rate for each article manufactured. (b) A pro- 
portional payment made on sales, as to an au- 
thor or an inventor for each copy of a work or 
for each article sold.—9. In Scotland, the area 
oceupied by a royal burgh, or (in the plural) the 
bounds of a royal burgh.—Ensigns of royalty. See 


regale2, 3. ! 

royal-yard (roi’al-yiird),. Naut., the yard of 
the royalmast, on which the royal is set. 

Royena (roi’e-ni), η. [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), 
named after Adrian van Royen, a Dutch bot- 
anist of the 18th century.] A genus of gamo- 
petalous trees and shrubs of the Diospyracee, 
the ebony family. It is characterized by flowers 
which are commonly bisexual (the family being chiefly 
A ath with a broad urn-like or bell-shaped five-lobed 
calyx enlarging under the fruit, five contorted and re- 
flexed corolla-lobes, stamens commonly ten and in one 
row, anthers and ovary usually hirsute, styles two to five, 
and the ovary-cells twice as many and one-ovuled. The 
20 species are natives of southern Africa in and beyond 
the tropics. They bear small leaves which are nearly 
or quite sessile, and axillary solitary or clustered urn- 
shaped flowers, followed by a coriaceous roundish or 
five-angled fruit, The wood of several species resembles 
ebony, but the trees are small. AR. lucida, known as Af- 
rican snowdrop, or African bladder-nut, is a pretty green- 
house species with white flowers and shining leaves. 


roylet, v. ¢% An obsolete form of roil2, 

roynet, ”. See roin. 

roynisht, a. See roinish. 

roynoust, α. See roinous. 

royster, roysterer, οἵο., η. See roister, ete. 

Royston crow. [Formerly also Roiston crow. ] 
The gray crow, Corvus corniz. 


Corneille emmantelée, the Roiston Crow, or Winter Crow, 
whose back and belly are of an ashie colour. Cotgrave. 


royteleti, π. An obsolete form of roitelet. 

roytisht (roi’tish), a. [Perhaps for *riotish or 
routish.| Wild; irregular. 

No Weed presum’d to show its roytish face. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, vi. 140. 
rozelle, n. See roselle. 

BR. 5. V. Ῥ. An abbreviation of the French 
phrase Répondez s'il vous plait (‘answer, if you 
pepe: ’), appended to a note of invitation or 
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[ς ME. rubben; origin uncertain; ef. Dan. rubbe 
(< E.?); Gael. rub, rub, Ir. Gael. rubadh, a rub- 
bing, Ir, ruboir, Gael. rubair, a rubber, W. rhwbio, 
rub, rhwb, arub. The Celtic forms may be origi- 
nal.] I, trans. 1. To apply pressure with mo- 
tion to the surface of; apply friction to by chaf- 
ing or fretting with something else: as, to rub 
the face with a towel; to rub one hand with the 
other. 
Sone this doctour, 


As rody as a rose, rubbed his chekes, 
Coughed and carped. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 99. 


His disciples plucked the ears of corn, and did eat, rub- 
bing them in their hands. Luke vi. 1. 


2. To smooth, polish, clean, or coat by means 
of friction or frictional applications: as, to rub 
brasses or silver; to rub a floor; to rub furniture. 


Go, sir, rub your chain with crums. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 8. 128. 


Let but these fits and flashes pass, she will shew to you 
As jewels rubb’d from dust, or gold new burnish’d. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 1. 


As bees . . . on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state affairs, Milton, P. L., i. 774. 


3. To treat, act upon, or remove by frictional 
pressure; act with or upon by friction: with 
out, off, in, ete.: as, to rub out marks, spots, or 
stains; to rub off rust; to rub in a liniment; to 
rub up an ointment in a mortar. 


In such cases, the painter’s deep conception of his sub- 
ject’s inward traits . . . is seen after the superficial col- 
oring has been rubbed of by time. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iy. 


4. To take an impression of by friction; ap- 
vly frictional pressure to, as an engraved or 
sculptured figure or inscription, for the pur- 
pose of copying. See rubbing, 2. 


I believe that . . . nearly all of them [monumental 
brasses in England] have been rubbed, so that if, by any 
untoward chance, the originals should perish, a memorial 
of them will still remain. N. and Q., 6th ser., Χ. 26. 


5, Figuratively, to affect in any way as if by 
frictional contact or pressure; furbish; fret: 
as, to rub (usually rub up) one’s memory; to 
rub one the wrong way. See phrases below. 


"Tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 161. 


6. To cause to move over another body with 
friction: as, to rub one’s hand over a mirror.— 
Rubbed tints, in chromolithography, tints produced on 
the stone by rubbing freely upon it colored inks formed 
into blocks or masses. The ink is distributed, the su- 
perfluous part removed, or in parts softened down as 
required, by means of a cloth or stump. Where more 
force or detail is required, inks in crayon form are used. 
—Rubbed work, in building, work in stone or brick 
smoothed by rubbing with gritstone aided by sand and 
water.—To rub a thing in, to make a disagreeable thing 
still more disagreeable by repeating it or emphasizing it. 
(Colloqg.}—To rub down. (a) To rub from top to bot- 
tom, from head to foot, or all over, for any purpose: as, to 
rub down a horse after a hard run. 


Opportunities for petty thefts occur . . . which neces. 
sitate the large body of dock police, with the custom of 
rubbing down each labourer [for the detection of stolen 
articles] as he passes the dock gates. 

Nineteenth Century, XXII. 487. 


(b) To reduce or bring to smaller dimensions by friction ; 
smooth or render less prominent by rubbing. 


We rub each other’s angles down. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxix, 


To rub elbows. See elbow.—To rub off, to clean or 
clear off, or get rid of, by or as if by rubbing: as, to rub 
of dust; to rub off one’s rusticity. See def. 3.—To rub 
out. (a) To erase or remove by rubbing: as, to rub out 
figures on a slate. (0) Tospread by rubbing; diffuse over 
a surface with arubbing instrument: as, to rub out paint. 
—To rub the hair (or fur) the wrong way, to excite 
or irritate by petty opposition or bickering or by an in- 
opportune or indiscreet remark: in allusion to the effect 
produced on a cat by such a rubbing of its hair. Some- 
times, by contraction, to rub the wrong way (with or with- 
out a person as object). 


It is no unusual drawback to married life, this same 
knack of rubbing the hair the wrong way; and I think it 
helps to bring a very large proportion of cases into the 
“Court of Probate, &c.” 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xxv. 

**Your ladyship is kind to forewarn me,” said Philip, 
who was always rubbed the wrong way by Lady Flanders. 

J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 291. 


To rub up. (a) To burnish; furbish, polish, or clean 
by rubbing. (0) To blend or otherwise prepare by tritura- 
tion: as, to rub up an ointment. (c) To awaken or excite 
by effort; rouse; freshen: as, to rub up the memory. 


rub (rub), 2. 


rubadub 


But, David, has Mr. De-la-grace been here? I must rub 
up my balancing, and chasing, and boring. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To move or act with friction; 
exert frictional pressure in moving: as, to rub 
against or along something. 
This last allusion gall’d the Panther more, 


Because indeed it rubb’d upon the sore. 
; Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 132. 


2. Figuratively, to proceed with friction or col- 
lision; do anything with more or less effort or 
difficulty: commonly with on, along, through, 
ete. 
We had nearly consumed all my pistoles, and now just 
rubbed on from hand to mouth. 
Franklin, Autobiog., p. 73. 
People now seem to think that they will rub on a little 
longer. Walpole, Letters, II. 231. 


They rubb’d through yesterday 
In their hereditary way, 
And they will rub through, if they can, 
To-morrow on the self-same plan. 
M. Arnold, Resignation. 


Most of us learn to be content if we can rud along easily 
with our life-partners. 
1. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 108. 
3. In the old game of bowls, to touch or graze 
the jack or another ball with the bowl or played 
ball, 
Cost. Challenge her to bowl. 
Boyet. I fear too much rubbing. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 141. 
[ς rub, v.3 ef. W. rhwb, a rub.] 
1. An act or the action of rubbing; an appli- 
cation or occurrence of frictional contact: as, 
to take a rub with a towel; to give something a 
rub. 
The surgeon had been sitting with his face turned to- 


wards the fire, giving the palms of his hands a warm and 
a rub alternately. Dickens, Oliver Twist, i. 


The bolsters between the cheeks, to take the rub of the 
cable, Thearle, Naval Arch., § 232. 


The relief is to be onely water, the rub [of race-horses] 
but half an hour, and then the Judge is to bid them mount. 
Quoted in Ν. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 421. 


2. A metaphorical rubbing or chafing; an ir- 
ritating or disturbing act or expression; inter- 
ference; affront; sarcasm, gibe, or the like. 
Bristol can literary rubs despise ; 
You'll wonder whence the wisdom may proceed ; 


"Tis doubtful if her aldermen can read. 
Chatterton, Kew Gardens. 


I had the management of the paper; and I made bold 
to give our rulers some rubs in it. 
Franklin, Autobiog., p. 31. 
8. That which opposes or checks, as if from 
friction; any chafing or disturbing circum- 
stance or predicament; an impediment, em- 
barrassment, or stumbling-block; a pinch. 
To die, to sleep; 


To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 65. 


Perceiuing that their power and authoritie would be a 

perillous rub in his way. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 243. 
I have no crosse, no rub to stop my sute. 

Marston, What you Will, 1. 1. 

They are well inclined to marry, but one rub or other is 

ever in the way. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 555. 


Upon the death of α prince among us, the administra- 
tion goes on without any rub or interruption. 
Swift, Sentiments of Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 


We sometimes had those little rubs which Providence 
sends to enhance the value of its favours. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, i. 

4+. An unevenness of surface or character; a 

roughness or inequality; an imperfection; a 

flaw ; a fault. 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 134. 


A gentleman, excepting some few rubs,. .. 
Fraughted as deep with noble and brave parts... 
As any he alive. Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 2. 


δι. Inequality of the ground in a bowling- 
green. 

A rub to an overthrown bowl proves a help by hinder- 
ing it. Fuller, Holy State, i. 11. 
6. In card-playing, same as rubber,6. [Colloq.] 

*‘Can you one?” inquired the old lady. ‘‘I can,” replied 
Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ Double, single, and the rub.” 

Dickens, Pickwick, vi. 
7. Arubstone. [Prov. Eng.]— Rub of the green, 
in golf, something that happens to a ball in motion, such 
as its being deflected or stopped by any agency outside 
the match, or by the fore-caddie. In the case of such a 
rub the ball must be played from where it lies. 


rubadub, rub-a-dub (rub’a-dub), κ. [Imitative 


of the sound of the drum; ef. ratapilan, ete.] 
The sound of a drum when beaten; a drum- 
ming sound; hence, any disturbing clatter. 


The drum advanced, beating no measured martial tune, 
but a kind of rub-a-dub-dub, like that with which the fire- 
drum startles the slumbering artizans of a Scotch burgh. 

Scott, Waverley, xxxiv. 


Trubadub 


(Νο drum-head, in the longest day’s march, was ever 
more incessantly beaten and smitten than public senti- 
ment in the North has been, every month, and day, and 
hour, by the din, and roll, and rub-a-dub of Abolition 
writers and Abolition lecturers. 

D. Webster, Speech, Senate, July 17, 1850. 
rubarbt, 7. An obsolete spelling of rhubarb. 
rubasse (ré-bas’), ». [< F. rubace, rubasse, also 

dim. rubacelle, colored quartz, ς L. rubeus, red, 
reddish: see ruby, rcd1.] A lapidaries’ name 
for a beautiful variety of rock-crystal, limpid 
or slightly amethystine, speckled in the inte- 
rior with minute spangles of specular iron, 
which reflect a bright red color. The best rubasse 
comes from Brazil. An artificial kind is made by heating 
rock-crystal red-hot, and then plunging it into a coloring 
liquid. The crystal becomes full of cracks, which the col- 
oring matter enters. Also called Ancona ruby and Mont 


Blane ruby. 
rubato (r§-bii’td), a. [ς It. rubato, lit. ‘stolen’ 
(time), pp. of rubare, steal, rob: see robl.] In 
music, in modified or distorted rhythm: espe- 
cially used of the arbitrary lengthening of cer- 
tain notes in a measure and the corresponding 
shortening of others, for the purpose of bring- 
ing some tone or chord into decided promi- 
nence without altering the total duration of 
the measure. 
rubbage (rub’aj), η. 
form of rubbish. 
rubbee (rub’6), n. Same as rabi2. 
rubber (rub’ér), n. anda. [<rub +-erl. Cf. 
*Ir. ruboir, Gael. rubair, arubber.] I, n. 1. A 
person who rubs, or who practises rubbing of 
any kind as a business, as one employed in rub- 
bing or polishing stone, one who attends and 
rubs down horses (as those used for racing), 
one who practises massage, ete. 
The strike of the stone-workers . . . began. . 
the rubbers and mill men made a demand. 
New York Semi-weekly Tribune, Sept. 23, 1888. 


All the great trotters have had grooms, or rubbers, as 
they are technically called. The Atlantic, LXIII, 701. 


2. An instrument, substance, or stuff used for 
rubbing, or cleaning or polishing by friction. 
Specifically —(a) A towel or piece of cloth for rubbing the 
body after bathing, rubbing down horses, cleaning or pol- 
ishing household articles, etc. 


The retiring bower, 
So furnish’d as might force the Persian’s envy, 
The silver bathing-tub, the cambric rubbers, 
The embroider’d quilt. Massinger, Guardian, ii. 5. 


Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dirty 
tables with the napkins and tablecloths used that day; 
for . . . it willsave you wearing out the coarse rubbers. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 


(0) A piece of caoutchouc used to erase pencil-marks from 
paper, etc. From ene first use to which caoutchouc 
was put, it came to be called rubber, or India rubber 
(now india-rubber). See def. 3. (ο) A brush consisting of 
wool, felt, chamois-skin, or other substance fastened to a 


An obsolete or dialectal 


. when 
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Brazilian or Ceara rubber. See india-rubber.—Hard 
rubber, hardened india-rubber of which solid articles are 
made. See ebonite and vulcanite.—Para rubber. See 
india-rubber.— White rubber, a preparation of hard rub- 
ber colored by mixture of a white pigment. See artificial 
ivory, under ivory. 
II. a. Made of caoutchoue or india-rubber; 
having caoutchouc as the principal component. 
The feet and legs as high up as the hips [were] incased 
in rubber boots. . . . Rubber coats completed the outfit. 
New York Tribune, Feb. 2, 1890. 


Rubber cement. See cement.—Rubber cloth. (a) A 
fabric coated with caoutchouc. (6) Caoutchouc in sheets. 
— Rubber dam, a thin sheet of flexible caoutchouc, used 
by dentists to keep a tooth free from saliva while it is be- 
ing filled.— Rubber mold, in dentistry, a vulcanite mold 
in which plates for artificial dentures are shaped. JZ. Η. 
Knight.—Rubber mop. See mop?.—Rubber mount- 
ing, in saddlery, harness-mounting in which the metal is 
covered with vulcanized india-rubber in imitation of lea- 
ther-covered work. Β. H. Knight.—Rubber stamp, an 
instrument for stamping by hand with ink, having words 
or figures cast in slightly flexible vulcanized rubber.— 
Rubber type, a separate type cast in rubber, usually 
mounted on a metal body for use in stamping. 


rubber-file (rub’ér-fil), π. A heavy file of 
square, triangular, or half-round section, used 
for the coarsest work. 

rubber-gage (rub’ér-gaj),. A device for mea- 
suring the amount of india-rubber needed to 
make a given article. Itisa vessel in which a model 
of the article is submerged in water to ascertain its dis- 


placement, which is measured by an index or read off on 
a scale, 


rubberide (rub’ér-id), n. [< rubber + -idel.] A 
trade-name for an imitation of vuleanized rub- 
ber. The principal ingredient in this imitation 
is said to be shellac. 

rubberite (rub’ér-it), η. [< rubber + -ite2.] A 
trade-name for an imitation of vuleanite or vul- 
canized rubber. 

rubber-knife (rub’ér-nif), 7. 
saw. 

rubber-mold (rub’ér-m6ld), n. 
for shaping plastie rubber. 

rubberoid (rub’ér-oid), π. A trade-name for an 
imitation of hard rubber. 

rubbers (rub’érz), n. pl. [Pl. of rubber.] 1. A 
disease in sheep characterized by heat and itch- 
ing. Also called scab, shab, or ray.— 2. Same 
as rubber, 4 (a). 

rubber-saw (rub’ér-s4), η. An incongruous 
name for a circular rotary knife used for cut- 
ting caoutchouc. In use it is rotated at high speed, 
and is a constantly wet by a jet or spray of water. Also 
called rubber-knife. 

rubber-tree (rub’ér-tré), n. Same as india-rub- 
ber tree (which see, under india-rubber). 

rubber-vine (rub’ér-vin), ». Same as india- 
rubber vine (which see, under india-rubber). 

rubbidge (rub’ij),~. An obsolete, dialectal, or 


Same as rubber- 


A flask or form 


back, used for erasing chalk from a blackboard or slate. Vulgar form of rubbish. 


(d) In stone-work: (1) An implement used in grinding or 
polishing. In the moldings of stone, an iron rubber 
mounted on a wooden stock is employed for fillets, beads, 
and astragals. These rubbers have convex or concave 
faces, according to the required contour of the work, A 
stone or wooden block covered with thick felt is used for 
polishing stone and marble. HZ. H. Knight. (2) Anim- 
plement for polishing marble, consisting of a mass of rags 
compressed by screws in an iron frame. © A tool for 
rubbing or flattening down the seamsof a in sail-mak- 
ing. (f) The cushion of an electrostatic machine, by 
friction against which the plate becomes charged with 
one kind of electricity and the rubber with the opposite 
kind. The rubber is made of horsehair, and covered 
with leather overlaid with a metallic preparation, some- 
times consisting of the bisulphid of tin, or an amalgam, 
usually of zinc. (g) A whetstone, rubstone, or rub- 
bing-stone. (h) A coarse file, or the rough part of it. (ὃ 
A device for applying French polish to furniture, etc. It 
consists of a small ball of wadding covered with a linen 
rag. This is saturated with the varnish, and then covered 
with another rag moistened with oil. The varnish oozes 
gradually through the outside rag as the rubber is passed 
over the work with a uniform circular motion. (j) A grind- 
ing or abrading agent, as emery-cloth or glass-paper for 
surfacing plates. (4) The part of a wagon-lock which 
presses against the wheels. 

3. India-rubber; caoutchouc. See def. 2 (2), 


and india-rubber.—4. Something made partly 


or wholly of india-rubber or caoutchoue. (a) 
An overshoe: usually in the plural. [U.8.] (0) A tire for 
the wheel of a bicycle. 


5. An inequality of the ground in a bowling- 
green; a rub; hence, obstruction; difficulty; 
unpleasant collision in the business of life. 


A man who plays at bowls . . . must expect to meet 
with rubbers. Thackeray, Virginians, xxix. 


6. [Poss. of dif. origin.] A series of games 
of an odd number, usually three, as at whist, 
in which the last is played to decide the con- 
test when each of the parties has won the 
same number of games; hence, two games out 
of three (or three out of five) won by the same 


rubbing (rub’ing), n. [< ME. rubbynge; verbal 
n. of rub, v.] 1, An application of friction by 
any means; a frictional movement, as of the 
hand over the surface of the body for remedial 
purposes. 
There is, however, the scar of an old injury. . .. This 


is not to be reached by our rubbings, frictions, and elec- 
tricity. . Lancet, No. 3495, p. 889. 


He was hardened sufficiently for a Northern winter by 
trunk and spine rubbings twice a day. 
Sei. Amer., N. Β., LXI. 296. 
2. A copy of an inscribed, engraved, or sculp- 
tured surface procured by rubbing superim- 
posed paper with something, as heel-ball or 
lumbago, that reproduces the outlines and sa- 
iences on its exposed side. Compare squeeze, n. 
The walls at the head of the staircase . . . are now oc- 


cupied by a fine series of rubbings of foreign brasses and 
incised slabs, Athenzum, No. 8244, p. 902. 


The drawing is a copy of a rubbing, and is therefore 
correct, Amer. Antig., IX. 366. 


rubbing-batten (rub’ing-bat’n), ». Same as 


xrubbing-panch, See panch. 


rubbing-bed (rub’ing-bed), ». In marble-work- 
ing, & massive revolving table on which slabs 
of marble are rotated under rubbing-appliances 
to grind them to an even surface; a rub-bed. 

rubbing-block (rub’ing-blok), ». In marble- 
polishing: (a) A block of sandstone with which 
the preliminary operation of smoothing is done 
by hand. (0) A marble-polisher, marble-rub- 
ber, or marble-scourer. 

rubbing-machine (rub’ing-ma-shén’), ». In 
linen-bleaching, ® machine in which the cloth 
is subjected to friction between the corrugated 
surfaces of two planks, of which the upper is 
moved back and forth over the lower by a 
crank-shaft. 


side; also, the decisive game in a series of rubbing-panch (rub’ing-panch), n. Naut. See 


this kind. 


panch, 


rubble 


rubbing-post (rub’ing-post), n. A post of 
wood or stone set up for cattle to rub them- 
selves against. 

These Kistvaens are numerous, but they have been 
generally deprived of their long covering stones, which 
have been converted to rubbing-posts (as they are termed in 
the west of England) for the cattle. 

Archzologia, XXII. 434. 
rubbing-stone (rub’ing-ston), n. In building, 
a gritstone for polishing or erasing the tool- 
marks on astone, or on which bricks for gaged 
work, after they have been rough-shaped by 
the ax, are rubbed smooth. 
rubbish (rub’ish), ». [Formerly or dial. also 
rubbidge, rubbage; early mod. E. rubyes, also 
rubbrysshe, robrisshe (with intrusive r, prob. due 
to confusion with similar forms of rubric); 
< ME. *robous, robows, robeux (ML. rubbosa), < 
OF. robous, robouse, *robeux, rubbish, pl. of *ro- 
bel (> E. rubble), dim. of robe, robbe, rubbish, 
trash, = Olt. roba, robba, It. roba, rubbish, 
trash, lit. ‘spoil’ (> robaccia, old goods, trifles, 
trash, rubbish, robiccia, trifles, rubbish): see 
robe, γοῦ1, rubble. Not connected with rub.] 
1. Waste, broken, or worn-out material; use- 
less fragments or remains collectively, espe- 
cially of stone; refuse in general. 

Will they revive the stones out of the heaps of the rub- 

bish which are burned? Neh. iy. 2. 


The reprobate . . . are but the rubbish wherewith the 
vessels of honour are scoured. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 392. 
The earth is raised up very much about this gate, and 
all over the south end of the island, probably by the rub- 
bish of a town of the middle ages. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 118. 


2. Any useless or worthless stuff; that which 
serves no good purpose, or is fit only to be 
thrown away; trash; trumpery; litter: used 
of both material and immaterial things, 
What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 


For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Ceesar ! Shak., J. Ο., i. 3. 109. 
Such conceits as these seem somewhat foo fine among 
this rubbage, though I do not produce them in le 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 12. 
There was enough of splendid rubbish in his life to 
cover up and paralyze amore active and subtile conscience 
than the judge was ever troubled with. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xv. 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, liv. 


rubbish-heap (rub’ish-hép), n. A pile of rub- 

bish ; a mass of worthless or rejected material. 

The idol of to-day is often destined to find its place in 
the rubbish-heap of the future. 

Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 781. 

He yet found no difficulty in holding that the fragments 

of pottery accumulated in that great rubbish-heap in 


Rome, the Monte Testaccio, were works of nature, not of 
human art. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 116. 


rubbishing (rub’ish-ing), a. [< rubbish + -ing?.] 
Rubbishy; trashy ; worthless; paltry. 
This is the hend, is it, . . . of my taking notice of that 


rubbishing creature, and demeaning myself to patronize 
her? Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xlii. 


Listen to the ringing this or that—sometimes a rub- 
bishing proclamation, etc. 
The Nation, Oct. 24, 1872, p. 257. 
rubbish-pulley ο ths n. <A simple 
form of tackle-block used with a rope in hoist- 
ing materials from a foundation or excavation; 
a gin-block. EH. H. Knight. 
rubbishy (rub’ish-i), a. [< rubbish + -y1.] 
Worthless ; om paltry; full of rubbish; 
containing rubbish. 
Rome disappoints me much;... 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit it. 
All the foolish destructions, and all the sillier sayings, 
All the incongruous things of past incompatible ages, 


Seem to be treasured up here to make fools of present 
and future. Clough, Amours de Voyage, i. 1. 


On one side is a rubbishy church that has on the balus- 
trade of the steps four plaster figures cut off at the waist 
and planted on posts. 

ο. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 112. 

rubble (rub/1l), η. [Early mod. E. rubble, rub- 
bell; ς ME. *robel, < OF. *robel, in pl. *robeux, 
dim. of robe, robbe, rubbish, trash, = Olt. roba, 
robba, It. roba, trash: see rubbish.] 1. Rough 
stones of irregular shapes and sizes, broken 
from larger masses either naturally or artifi- 
cially, as by geological action, in quarrying, 
or in stone-cutting or blasting. Rubble is used 
in masonry both for rough, uncoursed work and for filling 


in between outer courses of squared stone. See rubble- 
work. 


Cary away rubbell or brokele of olde decayed houses. 
Huloet, 1552. 


rubble 


The sub-soil is the disintegrated portion of the rock be- 
low, and this often forms a ‘‘brash,” a term applied to the 
rubble formed on the limestones, especially in the Odlitic 
strata. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed.), p. 51. 
2. Masonry of rubble; rubble-work.—3. By 
extension, any solid substance in irregularly 
broken pieces. (a) A mass or aggregation of irregular 
pieces of ice broken off by the action of heavy floes, as in 
the arctic seas. 


By dint of extraordinary exertions the sledge was got 
through the rubble to'a paleocrystic floe, but the rough 
work necessitated the relashing of the boat on the sledge. 

A, W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 230. 
(b) The whole of the bran of wheat before it is sorted into 
pollard, bran, etc. [Prov. Eng.|—Random rubble. See 
rubble-work.—Rubble drain. See drain.— Snecked rub- 
ble, masonry laid up with rough or irregular stones, but 
so fitted as to preserve a strong bond. See rubble-work, 
snecki 


ing. 

rubble-ice (rub’l-is),n. Fragmentary ice; rub- 
ble. See rubble, 3 (a). 

Stopped by dense rubble-ice, which extended as far south 
as could be seen. : 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 216. 
rubble-stone (rub‘l-ston), n. Same as rubble, 1. 
rubble-walling (rub’l-w4/ling), ». Same as 

rubble-work. 

rubble-work (rub‘1-wérk), η. Masonwork built 
of rubble-stone. Rubble walls are either coursed or 
uncoursed: in the former the stones are roughly dressed 
and laid in courses, but without regard to equality in. the 
height of the courses ; in the latter (called random rubble) 
the stones are used as they occur, the interstices between 
them being filled in with smaller pieces, or with mortar or 

yx clay, etc. : 

bbly (rub’li), a. [< rubble + -y1.] Abound- 
ing in small irregular stones; containing or 
consisting of rubble. 

The rubbly lavas of the basal series. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, i. 87. 

Bubez (r6’bé-8), n. pl. [NL. (Dumortier, 1829), 
ς Rubus + -ex.] A tribe of rosaceous plants, 
typified by the genus Rubus, now ineluded in 
the tribe Potentillee. 

Rubecula (r6-bek’w-1i), 33, [NL., dim., < Τι, TuU- 
bere, be red: see ruby.| A namo of the genus 
of birds of which Erythacus rubecula, the Eu- 
ropean robin-redbreast, is the typical species: 
same as Hrythacus. Brehm, 1828. 

rubedinous (ré-bed’i-nus), a. [< L. rubedo (ru- 
bedin-), redness (< rubere, be red), + -ous: see 
ruby, redi.] Reddish. 

rubedity (r§-bed’i-ti), m. [Irreg. L. rubedo, red- 
ness (see rubedinous), + -ity.] Ruddiness; red- 
dishness; rubiginous coloration. 

rubefacient (ré-bé-fa’shient), a. and π. [< L. 
rubefacien(t-)s, ppr. of rubefacere, make red: see 
rubify.] I. a. Making red; producing redness, 
as a medicinal application on the skin. 

ΤΙ. π. An application which causes redness 
or hyperemia of the skin where it is applied, as 
a mustard plaster. 

rubefaction (ré-bé-fak’shon), ». [Also rubi- 
faction; < F. rubéfaction = Sp. rubefaccicn, < Li. 
rubefacere, make red: see rubify and rzbefa- 
cient.} Redness of the skin produced by a ru- 
befacient; also, the action of a rubefacient. 

rubelet+ (ré’be-let), κ. [As ruby + -let.] A 
little ruby. 

About the cover of this book there went 
A curious-comely, clean compartiment ; 
And, in the midst, to gracc it more, was set 
A blushing, pretty-peeping rubelet. 
Herrick, To his Closet-Gods. 
rubella (ré-bel’a), », [NL., fem. of L. rubel- 
lus, reddish, dim. of ruber, red: see ruby.) A 
usually insignificant contagious disease, with 
a rose-colored eruption, slight catarrhal symp- 
toms in the mucous membranes οὗ tho. head and 
larger air-passages of the chest, and usually 
slight pyrexia and cervical lymphadenitis. The 
incubation period is from one to three weeks; there is no 
prodromal period, or it is only for afew hours, The rash, 
which migrates, lasts in one place not more than half a 
day, but is present on the body somewhere from two to 
four days. Rubella protects against second attacks, but 
not against measles or scarlet fever, with one or the other 
of which it is sometimes confused. Also called rubeola 


and German measles. 
rubellane (ré’bel-an), n. [< L. rubellus, red- 


dish (see rubella), + -ane.)] A kind of mica hav- 
ing a reddish color. 

rubellite (ré’bel-it), n. [< L. rubellus, reddish, 
(see rubella), + -ite2.] A red or Ben variety 
of tourmalin found on the island of Elba, in 
Siberia, in Brazil, and at Paris in Maine. The 
ruby in the imperial crown of Russia is believed 
to be a rubellite. 

Rubensian (r6-ben’si-an), a. and. [ς Rubens 
(see def.) + -ian.] J, a. Of or pertaining to, 
or characteristic of, the Flemish painter Peter 
Paul Rubens (1577-1640). 


The composition is distinguished by the true Rubensian 
swing and emphatic movement, Athenzum, No. 3247, p. 90, 
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II, x. A follower or an admirer of Rubens; 
one who belongs to the school or who imitates 
the style of Rubens, described by Fuseli as ‘‘a 
florid system of mannered magnificence,” 

Rubenss madder. See madder lakes, under 


madder1, | 
rubeola (τῶ-Ὀδ' 6-18), η. [NL.,dim.,< L. rubeus, 


red: see ruby.] In med.: (a) Same as measles, 1. 


(0) Rubella. 
rubeolar (rj-b6’6-lir), a. [< rubeola + -ar3.] 


Pertaining to, of the nature of, or character- 
istic of rubeola or measles. 

rubeoloid (τῷ-ρδ΄6-]οἱᾶ), a. [< rubeola + -oid.] 
Resembling rubeola. 

ruberite (ré’bér-it), m. [ς L. ruber, red (see 

[< L. rubia, 


redl), + -ite2.] Samo as cuprite. 
ruberythric (ri-bo-rith’rik), a. 
madder, + Gr. ἐρυθρός, red, + -ic.] Derived from 
n-addcr-root.—Ruberythric acid, Same as rubianic 
rubescence (ri-bes’ens), n. [ς rubescen(t) + 
-ce.| <A growing rubescent or red; the state 
of becoming or being red; a blush. Roget. 
rubescent (ré-bes’ent), a. [= F. rubescent, < 
L. rubescen(t-)s, ppr. of rubescere, become red, 
< rubere, be red: see ruby, red1.] Growing or 
becoming red; tending to a red color; blushing. 
Rubia (r6’bi-i), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
L. rubia (> It. robbia = Sp. rubia = Pg. ruiva), 
madder, < rubeus, red, < rubere, be red: see ruby. ] 
A genus of sympetalous plants, including the 
_madder, type of the family Rubiacex, belong- 
ing to the tribe Galiez, distinguished from the 
closely related and well-known genus Galiwm, 
the bedstraw, by flowers with parts in fives in- 


stead of fours. It is further characterized by the ab- 
sence of an involucre from the flowers, by a roundish calyx- 
tube without border, a wheel-shaped corolla, five stamens, 
a minute disk, and an ovary commonly two-celled and two- 
ovuled, forming a small fleshy twin fruit. There are about 
38 species, natives of the Mediterranean region, tropical 
and temperate Asia, South Africa, and tropical and tem- 
perate South America. They are herbs with elongated 
angled stems, which are commonly rigid or minutely 
prickly, and with largo thickened roots sometimes 3 feet 
long. They bear whorled lanceolate or obovate leaves, 
usually four at a node, and small flowers in axillary or 
terminal cymes, with their pedicels each jointed under 
the calyx. See madder1 and munjeet. 

(NL. (Bernard 


Rubiacesz (ré-bi-a’sé-6), n. pl. 
Jussieu, 1759), < Rubia + -acex.] Afamily of di- 
cotyledonous sympetalous plants, typical of the 
order Rubiales and typified by the genus Rubia. 


The flowers are commonly perfect, regular, and sym- 
metrical, the corolla most frequently salverform or wheel- 
shaped, often funnelform or bell-shaped, usually with 
equal valvate lobes; the stamens borne upon the corolla- 
tube, of the same number as its lobes and alternate 
with them, the anthers two-celled and usually oblong- 
linear ; the ovary, which is crowned with a disk, one- to 
ten-celled, with one or more, commonly very numerous, 
ovulesineachcell. The fruit is from one- to ten-celled, 
capsular or fleshy, or separating into nutlets, the seeds 
with fleshy or corneous albumen. ‘The family is one of 
the largest among flowering plants, containing about 5,500 
species of 355 genera. It falls into two subfamilies, one 
the cinchonas and allied plants, and the other the coffee- 
plant and the madder. The most important tribes are 
Cinchonezx, Naucleezx, Rondeletiex, Hedyotidex, Mussxen- 
dex, Gardeniex, Ixorex, Morindex, Psychotriex, Pxde- 
riex, Spermacocex, and Galiex. The species are more 
abundant in America, and are all tropical except two 
tribes, the Galiew# and Anthospermex. They are trees, 
shrubs, or herbs, of great variety of habit, being either 
erect, prostrate, or climbing, and sometimés thorny, but 
have remarkable uniformity of leaf-structure, varying from 
the entire- and opposite-leafed type in but very few cases. 
Stipules are well-nigh universal, and very various, being 
inter- or intra-petiolar, simple or two-cleft or -divided, 
free or united with the petiole, etc.; in the tribe Galiezx 
resembling the leaves, and with them making out a whorl. 
The flowers are very often dimorphous or trimorphous in 
the length of their stamens and pistils ; and in some gen- 
era they are capitately disposed, giving rise to a syncar- 
pous fruit through the union of their calyxes. Some 
genera—as Bouvardia and Gardenia—contain ornamen- 
tal plants, and several supply important products, Coffea 
yielding coffee, and Cinchona the cinchona-bark; while 
Rubia (the type) contains the madder-plant, whence the 
order is often called the madder family. 

rubiaceous (ré-bi-a’shius), a. In bot., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Rubiacee. 

rubiacin (r6’ bi-a-sin), n. [< Rubiac(ex) + 
-in2,| A yellow erystallizable coloring matter 
(CggHo00409) found in madder-root. 

Rubiales (ré-bi-a’léz), m. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1845), < L. rubia, madder: see Rubia.) An 
order of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants. 
They are characterized by opposite or whorled leaves, 
stamens fixed upon the corolla, alternate with and 
commonly equal to its lobes, the anthers separate, the 
ovary commonly two- to eight-celled. It includes the 
families Rubiacez and Caprifoliacex, the madder and 
honeysuckle families, and the small family Adozacez. 
Engler also places the Valerianacex and Ditpsacacez 
in this order, called by him a series, but American 
botanists recognize a distinct order, the Valerianales, 
for these families. 

rubian (ré’bi-an),. [< L. rubia, madder (see 
Rubia), + -an.] A bitter principle and color- 


rubiblet, x. 
rubican (r6’bi-kan), a. 


rubicativet (r6’bi-ka-tiv), n. 


rubicel 


rubicund (ré’bi-kun@), a. 


rubicundity (ré-bi-kun’di-ti), ». 
rubidic (ré-bid’ik), a. 
rubidin (ré’bi-din), ». 


rubidium (1-bid’i-um), n. 


rubifaction (ré-bi-fak’shon), n. 


rubific 


producing matter (CogH34015) of madder.  Itis 
a glucoside, amorphous, very sc at ein water and alcohol, 
and has a yellow color and a slightly bitter taste. Itisa 
very weak dye by itself, but is decomposed on boiling with 
an acid, and deposits insoluble yellow flocks, which, after 
being separated by filtration and well washed, serve as 
dye for the same colors as those given by madder. The 
tinctorial power of these flocks is due to alizarin. 


rubianic (ri-bi-an’ik),a. [< rubian +-ic.] Per- 


taining to or derived from rubian.—Rubianic 


acid, CogHog014, a glucoside obtained from madder, Ru- 
bia tenctorum; ruberythric acid. 


rubiate(ré’bi-at),». [<L.rubia, madder (see Ru- 


bia), + -atel.] A pigment obtained from mad- 
der.— Liquid rubiate, a concentrated tincture of mad- 
der, very transparent and of a fine rose-color. Combined 
with all other madder colors, it works well in water and 
produces beautiful effects. Itactsasadrierin oil. Also 
called liquid. madder lake.—Purple rubiate. See purple. 
Same as ribible for ribibe. 
[ς F. rubican = Sp. ru- 
bicdén = Pg. rubiedo, rubicano, rubican, = It. ra- 
bicano, roan, a roan horse (ef. ‘‘rabbicane, a 
horse that is fashioned in tho bodie like a grey- 
hound, or that hath a white taile or ramp”— 
Florio, 1611); perhaps (irreg.) ς L. rubricare, 
color red: see τιν. Noting the color of 
a bay, sorrel, or black horse with light gray 
or white upon the flanks, but not predominant 
there. Bailey, 1727. 
[Appar. for *ru- 
bricative, or for *rubificative = It. rubificativo, ¢ 
rubificare: see rubify.| That which produces a 
reddish or ruby color. Imp. Dict. 
rubicelle (ré’bi-sel),n. [«<F. rubicelle, 
also rubacelle, dim. of rubace, a species of ruby: 
see rubasse.| An orange or flame-colored vari- 
ety of spinel. 
A pretty rubicelle of three quarters of a carat. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 825. 
[ς OF. rubicunde, ru- 
bicond, F. rubicond = Sp. Pg. rubicundo = It. ru- 
bicondo, ς L. rubicundus, very red, ς rubere, be 
red: see ruby.] Inclining to redness; ruddy; 
blood-red: said especially of the face; in dot., 
rosy-red, or turning so. 


He had, indeed, all the outward signs of a sot: a sleepy 
eye, a rubicund face, and carbuncled nose. 
Smollett, Travels, ii. 


Falstaff alludes to Pistol’s rwbicwnd nose, 
Douce, Milustrations of Shakspeare, p. 36. 


Rosy, etc. See ruddy, 
[ς ML. rubi- 


cundita(t-)s, redness, < rubicundus, red: see 
rubicund.| The state of being rubicund; red- 
ness. [Rare.] 


I do not wish you to parade your rubicundity and gray 
rs. H. Walpole. (Imp. Dict.) 


[< rubidium + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to rubidium. 
[ L. rubidus, red, reddish, 
+ -in?.|] A basic coal-tar product (011Η 1), 
which is also found as a product in tobacco- 
smoke and in watermelons. 
[NL., <L. rubidus, 


red, reddish, < rubere, be red: seeruby.] Chemi- 
cal symbol, Rb; atomic weight, 85.45. A metal 
belonging to the group of elements including 
lithium, sodium, potassium, and cesium: 


named from two red lines in its spectrum. 
It is very soft, is silver-white in color, has a specific grav- 
ity of 1.52, and melts at about 101° F. When thrown 
into water it burns, forming rubidium hydroxid, RbOH. 
Rubidium was first detected by the spectroscope, together 
with cesium, in the mineral water of Diirkheim, in which 
it exists to the amount of two partsinten million. It has 
since been found in considerable quantity, together with 
cesium and lithium, in several other saline waters, and 
most abundantly in that of Bourbonne-les-Bains in France. 
It is also found in several lepidolites: that of Rozena, in 
Moravia, contains 0,24 per cent. of rubidium, with only a 
trace of cesium; that of Hebron, in the State of Maine, 
0.24 per cent. of rubidium and 0.8 per cent. of cesium. The 
two metals likewise occur, though in smaller quantity, in 
the lepidolite of Prague, the petalite of Uté in Finland, the 
lithia-mica of Zinnwald in the Erzgebirge, and other lithia 
minerals. It has been found also in the ashes of many 
plants, and in the saline or crude potash obtained from the 
residue of the beet-sugar manufacture. It has been found 
in tobacco-leaves, and in coffee, tea, cocoa, and crude tar- 
tar. In minerals and mineral waters rubidium and cesi- 
um are always associated with lithium, and generally also 
with potassium and sodium; but plants have the power 
of assimilating two or three of thesc metals to the exclu- 
sion of the rest; thus, tea, coffee, and the saline of beet- 
root contain potassium, sodium, and rubidium, but not a 
trace of lithium. 


Ξ5 


rubied (ré’bid), a. [< ruby + -ed?.] Having the 


color of the ruby; ruby-red: as, a rubied lip. 
Twin with the rubied cherry. 
Shak., Pericles, v., Prol., 1. 8. 
Same as rube- 
Faction. 


rubific (ré-bif’ik), a. [ς L. rubere, be red, + fa- 


cere, make. Cf. rubify.] Makingred; commu- 
nicating redness. 


rubific 


The several species of rays, as the rubijfick, cerulifick, and 
others. NV. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 2. 
rubification (ré’bi-fi-ka’shon),n. [< rubify + 
-ation (see -fication). Cf. rubefaction.] The 
act of making red. 
All the Degrees and Effects of Fire, as distillation, sub- 
limation, . . . rubification, and fixation. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 42. 

rubiform (ré’bi-férm), a. [< ruby + -form.] 
Having or exhibiting some shade of red; char- 
acterized by redness. [Rare.] 

Of those rays which pass close by the snow the rubiform 
will be the least refracted. Newton. 
rubify (r6’bi-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. rubified, ppr. 
rubifying. [ς F. rubéfier = Sp. rubificar = It. 
rubificare, ς L. as if *rubificare, for rubefacere, 
make red, redden, < rubere, be red, + facere, 
make.] To make red; redden. 
Deep-scarleted, rubijied, and carbuncled faces. 
Massinger, Virgin- Martyr, ii. 1. 
rubiginose (r6-bij’i-nos), a. [< LL. rubigino- 
sus, rusty: see rubiginous.] Having the color 
of iron-rust; brown-red; rubiginous; in bot., 
usually, noting a surface whose peculiar color 
is due to glandular hairs. Treas. of Bot. 

Sie ep (r$-bij’/i-nus), a. [< F. rubigineux 
(= Sp. ruginoso = It. rugginoso), < Li. rubigi- 
nosus, robiginosus, < L. rubigo, robigo (-gin-), 
rust: see rubigo. Cf. roinous.) 1. Rusty; hav- 
ing a rusty appearance, as the sputa in some 
eases of pneumonia. Dunglison.—2. In bot, 
and zool., rust-colored; brownish-red; ferru- 
ginous.—8. Affected by rubigo, as a plant. 

rubigo (r6-bi’go), m. [= It. rubigine, ς Τι. ru- 
bigo, robigo, rust, < rubere, be red: see ruby, 
redi. Cf. γοῖπ.] Akind of rust on plants, con- 
sisting of a parasitic fungus; mildew. 

ruber vine (r6-bi-jér’vin),. [ς L. rubeus, red, 
+ KE. jervine, q. ν.] An alkaloid (CogH43NOo) 
found in Veratrum album. 

rubint, rubine!t (ré’bin), n. [= D. robijn = 

G. G. Dan. Sw. rubin = Sp. rubin = Pg. 
rubim (= Russ. rubinti = NGr. ῥουβίνι, ῥουμπίν), 
< It. rubino, robino, ς ML. rubinus, a ruby: see 
ruby, the older and now exclusive E. form. ] 

αΞ8Ίηθ as ruby. 

rubine? (ré’bin), n. [< L. rub-eus, rub-er, red, + 
-«ἴπελ.] An aniline dye: same as fuchsin.— 
Rubine §. Same as acid-magenta. 

rubineous (ré-bin’é-us), a. [< rubinel + -ous.] 
In entom., of a glassy or semi-transparent deep- 
crimson red, resembling a ruby, as the eyes of 
an insect; less exactly, in zool., of any bright, 
rich, or vivid red: as, the rubineous flycatchers 
(Pyrocephalus). 

rubious; (r6’bi-us), a. [More prop. *rubeous ; 
= Sp. rubio= Pg. ruivo=It. robbio, ς L. rubeus, 
ML. also rubius, red, reddish: see red1. Cf. 
rouge.) Red. 


Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious, 
Shak., T. N., i. 4. 32. 


[< L. rubeus, red, + 


rubiretin (r6-bi-ret’in), n. 
Gr. ῥητίνη, resin: 
see resin. | Aname 
which is given 
to one of a se- 
ries of deriva- 
tives obtained 
from rubian (im- 
pure ruberythri- 
nie acid), which 
was obtained by 
Schunek from 
madder. Its iden- 
tity is doubtful. 
rub-iron (rub ’i/- 
érn), ». A plate 
attached to a car- 
riage- or wagon- 
bod to protect it 
from abrasion by 
a fore wheel when 
making a sha 
turn; a  wheel- 
guard or wheel- 
guard plate. 
ruble (ré’bl), n. ΑΜ he 
[Also rouble (as ον ο κής 
F.); early mod. E. Mt AP NS 
also rubble, roble ; 
= F. rouble = G. 
Dan. Sw. rubel = 
NGr. ῥούβλιν, < 
Russ. rubli, a ruble (100 copecks); generally 
explained as lit. ‘a piece cut off,’ < rubité, eut; 
but perhaps derived, through Turk., < Pers. 


Reverse. 
Ruble, 1862.— British Museum, 
(Size of the original.) 
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rupiya, rupee: seerupee.] Themonetary unit 
of Russia, equivalent to 51.5 U. S. cents. The 
silver ruble has been current since the seventeenth cen- 

Other silver coins are the half- and the quarter- 
ruble. Gold coins, the imperial and half-imperial of the 
value of 15 and Τὰ rubles, also are issued. Little actual 
coin, however, now circulates in Russia, paper money 


taking its place. 
rubric (r6’brik), n.anda. [ς ME. rubricke, ru- 
brik, rubrike, rubryke, robryk, rubriche, roberych, 
rubryce, rubrysshe, < OF. rubriche, rebriche, ru- 
brique, F. rubrique (= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. rubrica = 
D. rubriek = G. Sw. Dan. rubrik), ς L. rubrica, 
red ocher, red earth, the title of a law written 
in red, a law, ML. (ecel.) a rubric; fem. (sc. 
terra, earth) of *rubricus, red, < ruber, red: see 
red1.|] I, n. 1. Red ocher; red chalk; reddle. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Take rubrik poured in sum litel shelle, 
And therwithall the bak of every bee 
A pensel touche as thai drynk atte the welle. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 5.), Ῥ. 146. 


The same in sheeps milke with rubricke and soft pitch, 
drunke every day or eaten to your meate, helpeth the 
ptisicke and obstructions. 

Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 132. (Halliwell.) 


Once a dwelling’s doorpost marked and crossed 

In rubrie by the enemy on his rounds 

As eligible, as fit place of prey, 

Baffle him henceforth, keep him out who can! 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 74. 

2. In old manuscripts and printed books, and 
still sometimes in the latter, some small part 
distinguished from the rest of the matter by 
being written or printed in red, as an initial 
letter, a title or heading, a liturgical direction, 
ete. 

These rubrics [initial letters written with minium or 
red lead], as they were called, gradually received many 
fanciful adornments at the hands of the illustrators. 

Amer. Cyc., ΧΙ. 599. 

3. Anything of a kind which in manuscripts 

or books it was formerly customary to put in 

red, as the title of a subject or division, the 

heading of a statute, a guiding rule or direc- 
tion, the first letter of a chapter, etc. 
After thy text, ne after thy rubriche, 


I wol not wirche as mochel as a gnat. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 346. 


They [Flacius’s ‘‘Centuries”] divide the material by 
centuries, and each century by a uniform Procrustean 
scheme of not less than sixteen rubrics. 

Schaf, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. § 7. 
Specifically —4. A liturgical direction or in- 
junction in an office-book such as a prayer- 
ook, missal, or breviary; a rule prescribed 
for the conduct of religious worship, or of any 
part of a religious service, printed in the Ro- 
man Catholic, Greek, and sometimes other of- 
fice-books in red characters; also, collectively, 
the body of such rules. 
They had their particular prayers, according to the sev- 


eral days and months; and their tables or rubricks to in- 
struct them. Stilling fleet. 


Our obligations to observe the rubric, how indispensable 
soever, are subject to this proviso. 
Hook, Church Dict., p. 668. 


For processions, . . . the rubrics according to the Salis- 
bury Use direct the chief celebrant, at least, to have on a 
cope. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 45. 


5. A flourish after a signature; a paraph. 


Madre de Dios! the other day she makes me a rubric 
of the Governor, Pio Pico, the same, identical.— [Foot- 
note.] The Spanish rubric is the complicated flourish at- 
tached to a signature, and is as individual and characteris- 
tic as the handwriting. Bret Harte, Story of a Mine, p. 39. 


Ornaments rubric. Seeornament. 
II. a. 1. Red; of a red or reddish color. 
What though my name stood rubric on the walls, 
Or plaster’d posts, with claps, in capitals? 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 215. 
2. Pertaining to rubrics; made the subject of 
a rubric; rubrical; marked in red characters. 
I don’t know whether my father won’t bécome a rubric 


martyr, for having been persecuted by him. 
Walpole, To Mann, Dec. 1, 1754. 


Rubric lakes, the pigments of various colors commonly 
known as madder lakes. 
rubric (τ΄ τί), ο. t.; pret. and pp. rubricked, 
ppr. rubricking. [ME. *rubrichen, rubrisshen, 
rubrycen, < OF. rubricher, F. rubriquer = Sp. 
Pg. rubricar = It. rubricare; < L. rubricare, 
eolor red, ς rubrica, red earth, red ocher: see 
rubric, π.]) 1. To adorn with red; rubricate. 
Johnson. 
Item, for rubrissheyng of all the booke, . . . iiis. iiijd. 
Paston Letters, 11. 335. 
2. To make the subject of a rubric; enjoin ob- 
servances regarding, as a saint of the calendar. 
Stretching his [the Pope’s] arm to heaven, in rubricking 


what saints he list ; to hell, in freeing what prisoners he 
list. ev. T. Adams, Works, 11. 255. 


rubrisshe 


rubrical (ré’bri-kal), α. [< rubric + -al.] 1. 
Same as rubric, 1. 
You thus persecute ingenuous men over all your booke, 
with this one over-tir’d rubricall conceit still of blushing. 
Milton, On Def..of Humb. Remonst. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or contained in a rubric or 
rubrics: as, a rubrical direction. 
rubricality (ré-bri-kal’i-ti), n.; pl. rubricalities 
(-tiz). [< rubrical + -ity.] The character of 
being rubrical; that which is rubrical; a mat- 
ter having relation to rubrics or ritual; agree- 
ment with a rubric or rubrics. 

“Where have you been staying?” ‘ With young Lord 
Vieuxbois, among high art and painted glass, spade farms 
and model smell-traps, rubricalities and sanitary reforms.” 

Kingsley, Yeast, vi. (Davies.) 

rubrically (ré’bri-kal-i), adv. In a rubrical 

manner; according to a rubric or the rubrics; 
over-conventionally or -formally.. [Rare.] 

A lady-like old woman, . . . slight of figure, and rubri- 
cally punctual in her uprisings and downsittings. 

J. 5. Le Fanu, Tenants of Mallory, i. 
rubricate (r6’bri-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. ru- 
bricated, ppr. rubricating. [ς L. rubricatus, pp. 
of rubricare, color red: see rubric, v.] 1. To 
mark or distinguish with red; illuminate with 
red letters, words, etc.,as a manuscript or book. 
See rubrication and rubricator. 
Curroone rubricates this in the Kalendar of his greatest 


dangers and deliverances. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels into Africa (ed. 1688), p. 90. 


There [on an old map of Burma] we see rubricated not 
only Ava, but Pochang. Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 217. 
2. To formulate as a rubric; arrange as ru- 
bries or precepts; provide with rubrics. 


Asystem . . . according to which the thoughts of men 
were tobe. . . rubricated forever after. Hare. (Webster.) 


Rubricated letters or matter, capital letters or sepa- 
rate words or lines written or printed in red. 
rubricate (ré’bri-kat), a. [< L. rubricatus: see 
the verb.] Represented in red; having red 
coloring, in whole or in part. 
Other festivals I enquire not after, as of St. Dunstan’s, 
and the rest that stand rubricate in the old Kalendars. 
Spelman, Orig. of Terms, ii. 
rubrication (ré-bri-ka’shon), n. [= Sp. rubri- 
cacion = It. rubricazione; < ML. *rubricatio(n-), 
ς L. rubricare, color red: see rubricate.| 1. 
A making red; specifically, the act of illumi- 
nating with red or colored letters, words, etc., 
as old manuscripts and books.—2, That which 
is rubricated, or done in red; a letter, word, or 
other part of a text separately executed in red, 
or, in general, in color. 
These are but a few of the subjects of these fine rubri- 
cations of the ‘‘ Book of Wedding Days.” 
Athenzum, No. 3236, p. 603. 
3. The act of formulating, as arubrie; arrang- 
ing as or with rubries. 
rubricator (ré’ bri-ka-tor),». [= F.rubricateur 
= Pg. rubricador = It. rubricatore ; ς ML. *ru- 
bricator, < L. rubricare, color red: see rubri- 
cate.| One who rubricates; formerly, a person 
employed to insert red or otherwise colored let- 
μμ οίο., in the text of a manuscript or 
ook. 


The rubricator’s work consists of the names of the 
speakers, . . . a rule between every speech, and a touch 
upon the initial letter of every line of poetry. 

York Plays, Int., p. xvi. 


We find in a good many MSS. as well as early printed 
books small letters written either in the margin or in the 
blank left for the initial, to guide the rubricator. 

Encye. Brit., X XIII. 686. 
rubrician (ré-brish’an), ». [ς rubric + -ian.] 
One who is versed in or who adheres to the ru- 
brie. 
rubricist (ré’bri-sist), n. 
Same as rubrician. 
rubricity (ré-bris’i-ti), n. [ς L. *rubricus, red 
(see rubric), + -ity.] 11. Redness. 
The rubricity of the Nile. Geddes. (Encyc. Dict.) 


2. The character of being rubrical; accordance 
with the rubries; rubricality. 
Rubricity . . . is the sheet-anchor of the Church. .. . 
The rubric is explicit here, and settles the case. 
W. A. Butler, Mrs, Limber’s Raffle, iv. 
rubricose (ré’bri-k6s), a. [< L. rubricosus, full 
of red earth or red ocher, ς rubrica, red earth, 
red ocher: see rubric.] In bot., marked with 
red, as the thallus of some lichens; rubricate. 
rubrisher}t (r6’brish-ér), n. [ME., < rubrisshe 
(rubric), v., + -er1.] A painter of ornamental 
or directing letters in early manuscripts. 
Thus in Bruges we find there were .. . Verlichters or 


Rubrishers who probably confined their attention to illu- 
minated capitals. Blades, William Caxton, ix. 


rubrisshet, v. See rubric, v. 


[< rubric + -ist.] 


riibsen-cake 


riibsen-cake (riib’sen-kak), nm. [< G. riibsen, 
rib-samen, rape-seed (< G. riibe, rape: see rape4, 
+ samen, seed, = L. semen; see semen), + cake 
(see cakel).] An oil-cake much used on the 
continent of Europe, made from the seeds of 
xthe summer rape. Imp. Dict. 

rubstone (rub’ston), ». 1. A kind of close- 
grained sandstone or gritstone used for sharp- 
ening instruments and for polishing metallic 
surfaces. A hard variety is made into whetstones for 
scythes and similar tools, and is also used for smoothing en- 
gravers’ copperplates, etc. A softer variety, distinguished 
as carpenters’ rubstone, is cut into suitable pieces for quick- 


ly giving a rough edge to knives or the like, to be finished 
on finer stones. 


2+. A whetstone; a rub. 
A cradle for barley, with rubstone and sand. 
Tusser, September’s Husbandry, st. 14. 
Rubus (ré’bus), n. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), < L. 
rubus, a bramble-bush, blackberry-bush (> It. 
Sp. Pg. rubo, bramble), so called with ref. to the 
color of the fruit of some species, < rubere, be 
red: see ruby, redl.] A genus of rosaceous 
plants, of the tribe Potentillez. Τε has flowers 
with a broad flattened five-lobed calyx, five petals, numer- 
ous subterminal filiform styles, and a fleshy fruit (a 
drupetum) consisting of small drupes on a common re- 
ceptacle. Nearly 800 species have been described, of 
which about 250 may be admitted as valid. They are 
most abundant in Europe, northern Africa, and Asia, are 
moderately numerous in North America and the West In- 
dies, and occur in nearly all other regions, but less com- 
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Branch with Flowers of Common cr High Blackberry (Rubus 
nigrobaccus). 


ruby-blende (ré’bi-blend), 1, 
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Fetislich hir fyngres were fretted with gold wyre, 
And there-on red rubyes as red as any glede. 
Piers Plowman (B), ii. 12. 
Of fine rubies [var. rubins, Tyrwhitt] and of diamants. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1289. 
Paled pearls and rubies red as blood. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 198. 


2. A pure or somewhat crimson red color. 


You can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 115. 


3. Something resembling a ruby; a blain; a 
bloteh; a carbunecle.—4. In her., the tineture 
red or gules, when blazoning is done by means 
of precious stones. See blazon, n., 2.—5. In 
printing, a type smaller than nonpareil and 
larger than pearl, about the size of American 
agate, or 54 points in the new system of sizes. 
[Eng.]—6. In horol.: (a) Any variety of ruby 
used as jewels in watchmaking, as in the finest 
watches. Hence—(b) The jewel of the roller 
of the balance-staff of a watch, irrespective of 
the material of which it is made. Compare jew- 
el, n.,4.—7. In ornith.: (a) The red bird of para- 
dise, Paradisea rubra or sanguinea. (b) The 
ruby hummer, Clytolema rubineus of Brazil, and 
some related humming-birds with ruby gorget. 
—Cape ruby, one of the rich ruby-red garnets found as- 
sociated with diamonds in the South African diamond- 
mines. These are larger than the so-called Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Colorado rubies, all of which are identical with 
the so-called Australian rubies, which are a variety of py- 
rope garnet.— Cat’s-eye ruby, a variety of ruby exhibit- 
ing more or less distinctly the chatoyant effect of the cat’s- 
eye.— Ruby of arsenic or sulphur, the protosulphid of 
arsenic, or red compound of arsenic and sulphur.— Ruby 
of zinc, the sulphid of zinc, or red blende. 

I, a. Of a color resembling that of the ruby; 
of a rich red color inclining toward crimson. 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy — 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue. 

hak., J. C., iii. 1. 260. 
Butler, fetch the ruby wine, 
Which with sudden greatness fills us. 
Emerson, From Hafiz. 

Ruby glass. See glass.—Ruby luster, one of the varie- 
ties of metallic luster. The name is given to all lusters 
of any shade of red, even approaching purple or maroon. 
—Ruby silver. Same as proustite and pyrargyrite.— 


Ruby spinel, See def. 1, above.-—Ruby sulphur. Same 
as realgar. 


ruby (ré’bi), v. f; pret. and pp. rubied, ppr. 


rubying. [< ruby, n.] To make red. 
With sanguine drops the walls are rudied round, 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, xx. 426. 

1. A clear red 

variety of zine sulphid, or sphalerite.—2. Ruby 

silver; a red silver ore, or sulphid of arsenic 

(as antimony) and silver. These ores include 

the mineral species proustite and pyrargyrite. 


ruck! (ruk), v. 


ruck? (τα), η. 


ruck? (ruk), v. 


ruck 


rousche, rusche, rucque, a beehive, = Pr. rusca, 
a beehive; prob. of Celtie origin, and so called 
as once made of bark, ς Bret. rusk = W. rhisg 
= Gael. rusg = Ir. rusc, bark.] 1. A full quill- 
ing, frilling, or plaiting of ribbon, muslin, gren- 
adine, net, lace,.or other material, used as a 
trimming for women’s garments, or worn at the 
neck and wrists.—2. A loose pile of arched 
tiles to catch and lodge oyster-spawn. 


ruching (ré’shing), π. [< ruche + -ing.] A 


trimming consisting of ruches. 

[Also rook, τοι; «ΜΕ. rouken, 
rukken, crouch, bend, lie close; ef. Dan. ruge, 
brood.] 1. intrans. To squat, like a bird on its 
nest or a beast crouching; crouch down; cower; 
hence, to huddle together; lie close, as sheep in 
a fold. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 

What is mankynde more unto yow holde 


Than is the scheep that rouketh in the folde? 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 450. 


But now they rucken in hire neste, 
And resten as hem liken beste. 
Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 184, f. 114. (Halliwell.) 


The furies made the bride-groomes bed, and on the house 
did rucke 
A cursed owle, the messenger of ill successe and lucke. 
Golding, tr. of Ovid (ed. 1603), p. 73. (Nares.) 
II. trans. To perch; seat, as a bird when 
roosting: used reflexively. 
The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top. . 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 6. 47. 
[ς Icel. hrukka, a wrinkle on 
the skin or in cloth; cf. Icel. hrokkin, curled, 
wrinkled, pp. of hrokkva, recoil, give way, curl; 
ef. Sw. rynka, Dan. rynke, a wrinkle (see runkle, 
wrinkle); Gael. roc, a wrinkle.}] 1. A fold, 
crease, or pucker in the material of a garment, 
resulting from faults in the making. 
The leather soon stretched and then went into rucks and 


folds which hardened, and, as a natural consequence, pro- 
duced great discomfort. Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 238. 


2. In printing, a crease or wrinkle made in a 
sheet of paper in passing from the feed-board 
to impression. 

= Icel. rykkja, draw into folds: 
see ruck2,n.] I, trans. 1. To wrinkle; crease ; 
pucker: usually with wp: as, to ruck up cloth; 
to ruck up a silk skirt. [Colloq.] 

A rucked barke oregrewe their bodye and face, 


And all their lymbes grewe starke and stiffe also. 
The Newe Metamorphosis (1600), MS. 


2. To ruffle the temper of; annoy; vex: fol- 
lowed by up. [Colloq.] 

II, intrans. 1. To become creased and 
wrinkled; draw up in wrinkles or puckers: as, 
this stuff rucks easily. 

The paper . . . rucked up when inserting the cartridge 


in the chamber of the gun, and has been superseded by 
coil brass. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 296. 


2. To be ruffled in temper; be annoyed, vexed, 
or excited: followed by up. [Collogq. ] 
ruck? (ruk), η. [A var. of rick1.] 1. Same as 
ricki, 
Your nowt may die; the spate may bear away 


Frae aff the howms your dainty rucks of hay. 
Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, i. 2. 


2. A vague unit of volume, a stack, about 5? 


ruby-copper (ré’bi-kop’ér), n. Same as cuprite. 

ruby-crowned (rié’bi-kround), a. Havinga red 
patch on the poll: as, the ruby-crowned kinglet, 
Regulus calendula. 

ruby-mica (ré’bi-mi’ka), π. Same as goethite. 

rubytail (r6’bi-tal),. A gold wasp or euckoo- 
fiy of the hymenopterous family Chrysidide, as 
MR ignita, having the abdomen of a ruby 
color. 

ruby-tailed (ré’bi-tald), a. Having the abdo- 


a, the fruit; J, leaf from the first year's shoot. 


monly in southern tropical Africa, Madagascar, Australia, 


New Zealand, and the Pacific islands. About 43 species 
are found in North America, exclusive of Mexico. They 
are commonly prickly shrubs, sometimes creeping herbs, 
either with or without hairs, sometimes glandular, woolly 
orhoary. Their leaves are scattered and alternate, some- 
times simple and either undivided or lobed, generally 
compound, with five or three leaflets. The flowers are 
white, pink, or purplish, usually disposed in terminal or 
axillary corymbs or panicles. A section in which the 


drupelets fall from the receptacle at maturity, together 
or separately, is represented by the raspberry ; a second 
in which they remain attached, comprises the black 
berries. Various species produce the well-known fruits 
of these names; the roots of R. procumbens and R. nigro- 
baccus afford a useful tonic astringent; some species are 
ornamental plants. See raspberry, blackberry, blackcap, 4, 
x bramble, cloudberry (with cut), roebuck-berry, and dewberry. 
ruby (r6’bi), η. and a. [Early mod. E. also ru- 
bie; < ME. ruby, rubi, rubeye, < OF. rubi, also ru- 
bis, F. rubis = Pr. robi, robina, = Sp. rubi, rubin 
= Pg. rubi, rubim = It. rubino (> E. rubin), < ML. 
rubinus, also rubius, rubium, a ruby, so called 
from its red color, ς L. rubeus, red, ς rubere, be 
red: seo redl, Cf. rubin.] I, n.3 pl. rubies 
(-biz). 1. The clear rich-red variety of corun- 


dum. (See corundum.) It is highly prized as a gem, 
and ranks even above the diamond, fine examples of from 
one to five carats selling at a price from three to ten times 
greater than that of a diamond of corresponding size and 
quality. The finest rubies, those of a pigeon’s-blood col- 
or, are found in Upper Burma, near Mogok, north of Man- 
dalay ; they occur there in place in a crystalline limestone, 
also in gem-bearing gravels; the spinel ruby is acommon 
associate. Rubies of a dark-red color, sometimes with a 
tinge of brown, are found in the region about Chantibun, 
Siam ; others, of a dark-pink or purplish tint, in Ceylon. A 
magenta-colored ruby from Victoria, in Australia, is locally 
known as barklyite. In Great Britain rubies of a dark-red 
or beef’s-blood color are highly prized. The red variety of 
corundum described above is the true or oriental ruby, but 
the name ruby is also sometimes given to a red variety of 
spinel; this spinel ruby varies in color from the deep-red 


ruby-throated (ré’bi-thro’ted), a. 


ruby-wood (r6’bi-wid), n. 


men red: specifically noting the rubytails or 
Chrysididze. See cut under Chrysididz. 

Having a 
ruby gorget of feathers like metallic 808168, as 


a humming-bird. The common ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird is Trochilus colubris, the only member of the 
Trochilidz which is A pag serenade χν. in the eastern 
part of the United States. The male is 3} inches long 
and 5 inches in extent of wings, golden-green above, white 
below with green sides and ruby throat, the wings and 
tail dark-purplish. The female is smaller, and has no gor- 
get, and the tail-feathers are varied with black and white. 
See cut under humming-bird. 


rahe. See (r6’bi-ti’gér), n. A beautiful British 


moth, Phragmatobia fuliginosa, 
The red sanders- 
wood or sandalwood, Pterocarpus santalinus. 


See sandalwood. 


ruct (ruk), ». Same as rocl. 
rucervine (ré-sér’vin), a. [< Rucervus + -inel.]. 


Relating or belonging to the genus Rucervus; 
having characteristics of Rucervus. 


Its antlers are large, and of the intermediate rucervine 
type. Cassell’s Nat. Hist., III. 61. (Hneyc. Dict.) 


Rucervus (ré-sér’vus),”. [NL.,< Ru(sa) + Cer- 


vus.] A genus of East Indian Cervidz, having 
doubly dichotomous antlers with a large brow- 


tine. There are several species. C. schomburgki inhabits 
Siam; C. duvauceli is the Barasingha deer of Asia; C. eldi, 


το] (ruk), n. 


cubic yards of bark. [Prov. Eng. ] 
[< ME. rok, ruke; < OSw. ruka, 
a heap, prob. connected with Icel. hraukr = AS. 
hredc, a heap, rick: see reek2, rickl, ruck3,] 
1. A crowd or throng; especially, a closely 
packed and indisoriminate crowd or mass of 
persons or things; a jam; a press. 
There watg rynging, on τγσί, of ryche metalles 


Quen renkkes in that ryche rok rennen hit to cache. 
 Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1514. 


Now for the spurs! and as these, vigorously applied, 
screwed an extra stride out of Tétel, I soon found myself 
in the ruck of men, horses, and drawn swords, 

Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 112. 
2. The common run of persons or things; the 
commonplace multitude, as contrasted with the | 
distinguished or successful few: specifically 
said of the defeated horses in a race. 

One [story] however, if true, is somewhat out of the or- 


dinary ruck, and it is told of the same Lord Mohun (‘‘Dog 
Mohun,” as Swift calls him) who fought the Duke of Hamil- 


ton. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 218. 
3. Trash; rubbish; nonsense. [Colloq.] 


He’s stuck up and citified, and wears gloves, and takes 
his meals private in his room, and all that sort of ruck. 
Scribner’s Mag., VIII. 159. 


ruck4 (ruk), v.t.° [< ruck4, n.] To gather to- 


gether into heaps. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
ruck (ruk), n. Foner obseure.] A small 
heifer. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 


to the rose-red balas ruby and the yellow or orange-red ru- ¥*2¢ thamyn, is found in Burma. : 
bicel. The pale-red topaz from Brazil is also ---- ruche (résh), n. [Also rouche ; CF. ruche, quill- 
called Brazilian ruby, anda red variety of garnet, rock-ruby. ing; ef. F. rouche, the hull of a ship,< OF. rowche, 


ruck 
ruck® (ruk),». [A var. of γω] A rut ina 
road. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 


ruck7}+ (ruk), 7. Same as 961. 

ruckerizet (ruk’ér-iz), v. i. [< Rucker (the name 
of a citizen of Tennessee who, being in Balti- 
more at the time of the Democratic convention 
in 1835, took it upon himself to represent his 
State in it) + -ize.] To assume a position or 
function without credentials. [U. 5. political 
slang of about 1835 and Ἰαΐ{ετ.] - 

ruckle (ruk’l), n. [Cf. D. rogchelen, clear the 
throat, spit out; MHG. ruohelen, ruhelen, riie- 
heln, riihelen, riichelen, riicheln, whinny, roar, 
rattle, G. rdcheln, rattle, freq. of OHG. rohon, 
MHG. rohen, roar, grunt; Icel. hrygla, a rat- 
tling in the throat, Sw. rackla, hawk, or clear 
the throat; L. rugire, roar, Gr, ὠρυγμός, a roar; 
ali prob. more or less imitative.] A rattling 
noise in the throat, as from suffocation. See 
death-ruckle. [Seotch.] 

ruckle (ruk’1), v. 7.; pret. and pp. ruckled, ppr. 
ruckling. [< ruckle,n.] To make a rattling 
noise; rattle. [Scotch.] 

The deep ruckling groans of the patient satisfied every 

one that she was breathing her last. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxxviii. 
ruckling (ruk’ling),7.anda. Sameas reckling. 
ructation (ruk-ta’shon), nm. [< LL. ructatio(n-), 

ς L. ructare, belch: see eructate.| The act of 
belching; eructation. Cockeram. 
Absteyne from meate[s] that ingender botches, inflam- 


mations, fumous ructuations, or vapours. . 
Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, iv. 12. (Richardson.) 


There are some little symptoms of this inordination, by 
which a man may perceive himself to have transgressed 
his measures; “ructation, uneasy loads, singing, looser 
pratings.” Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 701. 

ruction (ruk’shon), π. [Prob. a dial. perver- 
sion of eruption.} A vexation or annoyance; 
also, a disturbance; a row orrumpus. [Slang. ] 
rud! (rud), n. [Also rudd; ς ME. rud, rudde, 
rude, rode, redness, < AS. rudu, redness 
complexion), < reddan, be red: see redl, 
ruddy.| 1+. Redness; blush; flush. 
Her chekes full choise, as the chalke white, 


As the rose was the rud that raiked hom in. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8048. 


2+. Complexion; face. 
His rode was reed, his eyen greye as goos. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 131. 
Olympias the onorable ouer all hue hyght. 
Rose red was hur rode, full riall of schape. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 178. 
3. Red ocher; reddle for marking sheep. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
rud}+ (rud), a. [Anadj. use of rud1, n., or var. 
of red1: see rud1, n., red1, and ef. ruddy.] Red; 
ruddy. 
Sweet blushes stayn’d her rud-red cheeke, 
Her eyen were blacke as sloe. 
Percy’s Reliques, p. 327. 
rud}+ (rud), v. [< ME. rudden, ruden, rodden, 
roden, a secondary form or a var. of red1, v., < 
AS. reddian, be or become red, reddan, redden, 
stain with blood: see redl, v.] JI. trans. To 
make red. 
Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath rudded. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 173. 
II. intrans. To redden. 
As rody as a rose roddede hus chekes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 108. 


The apple rodded from its palie greene. 
Chatterton, An Excellente Balade of 


(Charitie. 

rud?2 (rud), π. A dialectal va- 
riant of reed!. 

rud3 (rud),v.¢t. [A var. of red3, 
rid3 (?).] Torub; polish. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

rudas (ré’das), n. and a. [Α]- 
so roudes; ef. Se. roudoch, 
roodyoch, sulky-looking.] I, n. 
A foul-mouthed old woman; 
a randy; a beldam; a hag. 
[Seoteh.] 

II. a. Bold; coarse; foul- 
mouthed: applied to women. 
[Seotch. ] 

But what can ail them to bury the 
auld carlin (a rudas wife she was) in 
the night time? 

Scott, Antiquary, xxvi. 

Rudbeckia (rud-bek’i-&), n. 
[N L. (Linneeus, 1737), named af- 
ter Olaus Rudbeck (1630-1702), 
his son Olaus (1660-1740), and 
a relative, Olaus John, all Swedish botanical 
writers, the first the founder (1657) of the Bo- 

Iv. 34 


f. 
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Cone-flower (Rud- 
beckia hirta). 


αι. Upper partof the 
stem with the heads. 
2. Lower part of the 
stem. α, the ache- 
nium. 


5257 


tanical Garden of Upsala.] A genus of compo- 
site plants belonging to the tribe Helianthee 
and subtribe Verbesineez, consisting of rigid, 
mostly perennial herbs with large or middle- 


sized (often showy) heads borne on long stalks. 
The heads are marked by a hemispherical involucre, com- 
monly with two rows of partly or wholly herbaceous 
bracts, long spreading sterile ray-flowers, and a conical 
or cylindrical receptacle, with concave chaff embracing 
the numerous disk-flowers. The fruit consists of many 
long compressed or four-angled smooth achenes, often 
tipped with an irregular crown-like pappus. The spe- 
cies now classed in this genus number about 38, na- 
tives chiefly of the eastern and central United States, 
with a few in California and Mexico. They are tall or 
low plants, sparingly branched, rough and often bristly, 
he leaves alternate, simple and divided or otherwise, or 
compound. The rays are in some species purple or violet, 
in one species crimson, but in many, including the most 
familiar, yellow or orange, contrasting with a commonly 
dark purple-brown disk. A general name for the species 
is cone-flower (which see). The most common is A. hirta, 
acoarse but brilliant plant of meadows and pastures. AR. 
speciosa is a similar plant long cultivated in gardens, often 
wrongly called R. fulgida, which name belongs to a more 
southern species with shorter rays. 

rudd}, ».anda. Another spelling of rud}. 

rudd? (rud), ». [A particular use of γκά1, 
yudd},} The redeye, a eyprinoid fish of Eu- 


rope, Scardinius erythrophthalmus. This fish 





Rudd (Scardintus erythrophthalmus). 


has a high back, deep body, and comparatively small 
head. The back is olivaceous, the sides and belly are 
yellowish marked with red, and the ventral and anal fins 
aredeep-red. It is common in Great Britain and on the 


of x Continent, and attains a length of a foot or more. 


rudder! (rud’ér), n. [ς ME. roder, rother, < 
AS. rother, rothor, réthr, an oar, a paddle (6- 
thres bled, ‘rudder-blade,’ stedr-rother, ‘a steer- 
ing-rudder’ or paddle, scip-rdther, ‘a ship- 
rudder’); (ef. rother, rothra, réthra, geréthra, a 
rower, sailor, geréthru, helm, rudder) (= MD 
roeder, roer, D. roer, an oar, rudder (MD. roeder, 
a rower), = MLG. roder, LG. roeder, roer = 
OHG. ruodar, MHG. ruoder, G. ruder = Icel. 
rethri = Sw. roder, ror = Dan. rov, rudder), 
with formative -der, -ther, of agent, ς rowan, 
row: seerowl.] 1. The movable hinged plane 
at the stern of a vessel by which it is steered. 





Rudders, 


A, rudder of rowboat; B, yawl’s or cutter’s rudder; C, rudder 
of sailing vessel. 


It is turned by the tiller or other device at the rudder-head 
s0 as to expose its side more or less to the resistance of the 
water and thus direct the ship’s course. It is usually 
hinged on the stern-post by pintles and gudgeons. 


Discrecion . . . is the cartere of uirtues, ase zayth sant 
bernard, and the rother of the ssipe of the zaule. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 160. 
In daunger hit [Noah’s ark] semed, 
With-outen . . . hande-helme hasped on rother. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 419. 
The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 10. 3. 


2. That which guides or governs the course. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 463. 
3+. A kind of paddle to stir with. 

A rudder or instrument to stirre the meash fat with, 
motaculum. Withals’ Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 173. (Nares.) 
4. A bird’s tail-feather; a rectrix: as, ‘‘ rec- 
trices, rudders, or true tail-feathers,” Cowes, 
Key to N. A. Birds, p. 115.— Chocks of the rud- 
der. fey chock4,—Equipoise-rudder. Same as balance- 


aac 


r<ddle 


rudder? (rud’ér), n. [A dial. form of ridder1,] 
A riddle or sieve. 
rudder®+ (rud’ér), π. An obsolete form of 
rother2, a 
Boote, a serpent living by milk of rudder beasts. 
Florio. 
rudder-band (rud’ér-band), ». A gearing with 
which the rudder is braced or made fast while 
the ship lies at anchor. 


They committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
the rudder bands. Acts xxvii. 40. 


rudder-brace (rud’ér-bras), n. A strap to re- 
ceive a pintle of the rudder; a gudgeon. 

rudder-brake (rud’ér-brak), n. A kind of οοπι- 
pressor for controlling the rudder in a seaway 
or in case of accident to the wheel-ropes. 

rudder-breechingt (rud’ér-bré’ching), n. A 
rope for lifting the rudder to ease the motion 
of the pintles in their gudgeons. Γποιμο. Dict. 

rudder-case (rud’ér-kas), n. Same as rudder- 
trunk. 

rudder-chain (rud’ér-chan), n. Naut., one of 
two strong chains often shackled to the after 

art of a rudder, near the water-line. Each chain 

is about 6 feet long, and into its end is spliced a rope 
pendant, which is stopped to eyebolts along the ship’s 
counter, some slack being allowed for the working of the 


rudder. In case of damage to the rudder-head, the ship 
can be steered by these pendants worked by tackles. 


rudder-chock (rud’ér-chok), n. See chocks of 
the rudder, under chock4. 
rudder-coat (rud’ér-k6t), n. A piece of canvas 
put round the rudder-head to keep the sea from 
rushing in at the tiller-hole. 
rudder-duck (rud’ér-duk), ». A duck of tho 
subfamily Hrismaturine: so called from the 
narrow stiff rectrices, denuded to their bases. 
See cut under Lrismatura. 
rudder-feather (rud’ér-ferH’ér), n. See fea- 
rudder-fish (rud’ér-fish), m. 1. A stromateid 
fish, Lirus perciformis ; the log- or barrel-fish. 
—2. A carangoid fish, Naucrates ductor; the 
pilot-fish.—3. A earangoid fish (nearly related 
to the pilot-fish), Seriola zovata, or allied spe- 
cies; the amber-fish. 
rudder-hanger (rud’ér-hang’ér), n. 
for hanging or shipping a rudder. 
rudder-head (rud’ér-hed), n. The upper end 
of the rudder, into which the tiller is fitted. 
rudder-hole (rud’ér-hol), ». A hole in a ship’s 
deck through which the head of the rudder 
asses. 
rudder-iron (rud’ér-i’érn), n. Naut., same as 
pintle, 1 (da). Fallows. 
rudderless (rud’ér-les), a. [< rudder + -less.] 
Having no rudder: as, a rudderless craft. 
rudder-nail (rud’ér-nal), ». A nail used in 
fastening the pintle to the rudder. 
rudder-pendant (rud’ér-pen’dant), η. See 
pendant and. rudder-chain. Thearle, Naval 
Arch., § 233. 
rudder-perch (rud’ér-pérch), n. 
der-fish, 1 
rudder-port (rud’ér-pdrt), n. See pori2. 
rudder-post (rud’ér-post),. Naut.,in a screw 
ship, an after stern-post, on which the rudder 
is hung, abaft of the propeller. 
A pair of legs short and sturdy as rudder-posts, 
The Century, XX XIX. 225. 
rudder-stock (rud’ér-stok),n. The main piece 
of the rudder, attached to the stern-post by the 
pintles and gudgeons. 
rudder-tackle (rud’ér-tak/1), n. 
tached to the rudder-pendants. 
rudder-trunk (rud’ér-trungk), ». A easing of 
wood, fitted or boxed firmly into a round hole 
ealled the port, through which the rudder-stock 
is inserted. 
rudder-wheel (rud’ér-hwél), n. In agri., a 
small wheel sometimes placed at the rear end 
of a plow to bear part of the weight and to aid 
in steering or guiding the plow. 
ruddied (rud’id), a. [< ruddy + -ed2.] Made 
ruddy orred. Scott. 
ruddily (rud’i-li), adv. In a ruddy manner; 
with a reddish appearance. Imp. Dict. 
ruddiness (rud’i-nes), n. The state of being 
ruddy; redness; rosiness; especially, that de- 
gree of redness of complexion which denotes 
ood health: as, the ruddiness of the cheeks or 


ips. 
The ruddiness upon her lipis wet. Shak., W. T., v. 3.81. 
ruddle! (rud’l), n. [Also reddle, raddle, ς ME. 
rudel, *rodel (in eomp. rodelwort), ς AS. rudy, 


redness, « redd, red: see rud1, red1.] 1. Same 
as reddle. 


x ther, and rudder, 4. 


A device 


Same as rud- 


Tackle at- 


ruddle 


Of all other sorts of red earth, the ruddle of Zgypt and 
Affricke is fittest for carpenters; for if they strike their 
line upon timber with it . . . it will take colour and be 
marked verie well. Holland, tr, of Pliny, xxxv. 6. 


2+. Ruddiness; redness. 


His skin, like blushes which adorn 
The bosom of the rising morn, 
All over ruddile is, and from 
His flaming eyes quick glances come. 
Baker's Poems (1697), p.11. (Halliwell.) 
Lemnian ruddle. See Lemnian. 
ruddle! (rud’1), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. ruddled, ppr. 
ruddling. [<ruddlel,n.] To mark with ruddle. 
Over the trap-doors to the cellars were piles of market- 
gardeners’ sieves, ruddiled like a sheep’s back with big red 
letters. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ΤΙ. 570. 


ruddle? (rud’l),”. A dialectal variant of rid- 
dle?, 


The holes of the sieve, ruddie, or try. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 86. (Trench.) 


ruddle? (rud’l),v.¢. [See ruddle2,n.] To sift 
together; mix as through a sieve. 

ruddle*} (rud’l), v.¢ [A var. of raddlel; prob. 
due to ruddle2.| Toraddle; interweave; cross- 
plait, as twigs or split sticks in making lattice- 
work or wattles. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

ruddleman (rud’l-man), .; pl. ruddlemen 
(-men). Same as reddleman. 


Besmeared like a ruddleman. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 467. 
ruddock (rud’ok), n. [Formerly also ruddoe, 
rudock ; also dial. reddock, raddock ; «ΜΕ. rud- 
docke, ruddok, roddok, < AS. rudduc, rudue, a 
ruddock; appar. with dim. suffix -ue, E. -ock, < 
rudu, redness (see 11, n.); otherwise < W. 
rhuddog = Corn. ruddoe, a redbreast; but these 
may be from the AS., and are in any case ult. 
connected with rudl, ruddy.] 1. The bird 
Erythacus rubecula, the robin-redbreast of Eu- 
rope. See robin, 1. 


The tame ruddok and the coward kyte. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 349. 


The ruddock would, 
With charitable bill,. . . bring thee all this. 
, Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 224. 


That lesser pelican, the sweet 
And shrilly ruddock, with its bleeding breast. 
Hood, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, st. 55. 


2+. Agoldcoin: also called red ruddock or golden 
ruddock. [Old slang.] 


In the second pocket he must have his red ruddockes 
ready, which he must give unto his lawier, who will not 
set penne to paper without them. 

Choise of Change (1585). (Nares.) 

If one bee olde, and have silver haires on his beard, so 
he have golden ruddocks in his bagges, hee must bee wise 
and honourable. Iyly, Midas, ii. 1. 


The greedie Carle came there within a space 

That ownd the good, and saw the Pot behinde 

Where Ruddocks lay, . . . but Ruddocks could not finde, 
Turberville, Of Two Desperate Men. 


There be foure Sea-captaines. I believe they be little 
better then pirats, they are so flush of their rudocks. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, IT. 277). 


3. A variety of red apple. 


ruddy (rud’i),a. [« ME. ruddy, rody, rodi, rudi, 
ς AS. *rudig, rudi, reddish, ruddy, < rudu (= 
Icel. rothi, redness), red, redness, < redédan (pret. 
pl. rudon), make red, < redd, red: see rud1, red1.] 
1. Of a red color; reddish; inclining to red; 
rosy: as, a ruddy blaze; ruddy clouds; ruddy 
gold; ruddy cheeks. 


Than hadde the lady grete shame, and wax all rody, but 
noon ne knewe the cause. Merlin (KE, E. T. 8.), ii. 181. 


Now he [David] was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 


You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 289. 


Like a furnace mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 


Milton, Ε. L., ii. 889. 
The ruddier orange and the paler lime. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 573. 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold. 
Tennyson, The Victim. 
2. Glowing; cheery; bright. 


With the best will, no man can be twenty-five for ever. 
The old ruddy convictions deserted me, and, along with 
them, the style that fits their presentation and defence. 

R. L. Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque, Ded. 


Ruddy diver. Same as ruddy duck.—Ruddy duck. 
See duck2.— Ruddy gold, gold so alloyed as to be reddish 
in color, used in the jewelry and goldsmiths’ work of Cash- 
mereand Burma. S. K. Handbook, Indian Arts.— Ruddy 
are. See plover.=Syn. 1. Ruddy, Rubicund, Rosy. 

uddy indicates a fresh and healthy red upon the human 
skin, or, by extension, upon skies, etc, Rubicund indi- 
cates an unnatural red in the face or some part of it, as 
the cheeks or the nose; it is especially associated with high 
living or intemperance in drink. Rosy generally indi- 
cates a charming, blooming red: as, rosy cheeks; but it 
is occasionally used in a bad sense. 
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ruddy (rud’i), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. ruddied, ppr. 
ruddying. [< ruddy, a.] To make red orruddy. 
[Rare.] 


O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam;... 
It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen. 
Scott, L. of L. Μ., vi. 23. 


ruddy-rudder (rud’i-rud’ér),. Thelong-eared 
sunfish, Lepomis auritus: so called from the red 
color of the tail. [New Jersey and Delaware. ] 

rude (rid), a. [ς ME. rude, < OF. rude, F. rude 
= Pr. Pg. It. rude = Sp. rudo, ς L. rudis, rough, 
raw, rude, wild, untilled; root unknown. From 
the same source are rudiment, erudite, erudition, 
etc.] 1. Rough; crude; unwrought; unfash- 
ioned; ill-fashioned; without finish or shape- 
liness: as, a rude mass of material. 


And I my selfe sawe a masse of rude goulde (that is to 
say, such as was neuer molten), lyke vnto suche stones as 
are founde in the bottomes of ryuers, weighinge nyne 
ownces. 

Peter Martyr, tr. in Eden’s First Books on America 
[(ed Arber), Ρ. 72. 


Be of good comfort, prince; for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 
Shak., K. John, v. 7. 27. 


This rude plot, which blind chance (the ape 
Of counsel and advice) hath brought forth blind. 
Chapman, All Fools, i. 1. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 31. 


2. Lacking cultivation, refinement, or elegance; 
clumsy; uncouth: as, rude verses; rude art. 


He sung, in rude harsh-sounding rhymes. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 150. 


One example may serve, till you review the Aineis in 
the original, unblemished by my rude translation. 


His rude oratory roused and melted hearers who listened 
without interest to the labored discourses of great logi- 
cians and Hebraists. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

With untaught rudest skill 
Vexing a treble from the slender strings 
Thin as the locust sings. 
O. W. Holmes, Even-Song. 


3. Mean; humble; little known or regarded; 
hence, as said of persons, low by birth or posi- 
tion. 
Al were it that myne auncestres weren rude, 
Yet may the hye God, and so hope I, 
Grante me grace to lyven vertuously. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 316. 
Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be dis- 
graced, Ecclus. viii. 4. 
From a rude isle his ruder lineage came. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 39. 
4. Barbarous; uncivilized; unpolished; igno- 
rant. 
The Spanyard that nowe is is come from as rude and 
savage nations as they [the Irish]. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge. 
2 Cor. xi. 6. 
When men were but rude in sea-causes in regard of the 
great knowledge which we now haue, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, To the Reader. 
Among the rudest savages personal interests are very 
vaguely distinguished from the interests of others. 
H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 91. 
Over the seas 
With a crew that is neither rude nor rash. 
Tennyson, The Islet. 


5. Having a fierce or cruel disposition; fero- 
cious; sanguinary; savage; brutal. 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 115. 
O but the Johnstones were wondrous rude, 
When the Biddes-burn ran three days blood! 
Lads of Wamphray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 172). 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom, Milton, Sonnets, i. 


6. Marked by or expressing fierceness or say- 
ageness; ferocious, fierce, or cruel in quality. 
The werwolf ful wigtli went to him euene, 

With a rude roring as he him rende wold. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1851. 
He leide a-boute hym so grym strokes and rude that 
noon durste hym a-bide, but disparbled a-brode fro hym 
as from a wode lyonin rage. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), ii. 196. 
Even thy song 
Hath a rude martial tone, a blow in every thought! 
Whittier, To J. P. 
7. Ill-bred; boorish; uncivil; discourteous; im- 
polite. 
A rude despiser of good manners. 
hak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 92. 
There was, indeed, in far less polish’d days, 
A time when rough rude man had naughty ways. 
oman. 


Burns, Rights of 


rude-growing (réd’gr6’ing), a. 


rudeness 


Young Branghton, who had been apparently awed by the 
presence of so fine a gentleman, was again himself, rude 
and familiar. Miss Burney, Evelina, xlvii. 


8. Marked by incivility; contrary to the re 
quirements of courtesy: as, rude conduct; a 
rude remark. 


Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch! 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 60. 
I’m quite ashamed —’tis mighty rude 
To eat so much— but all’s so good. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. vi. 206. 


9. Rough; tempestuous; stormy: as, a rude 
gale; rude weather. 


The rude sea grew civil at her [a mermaid’s] song. 
hak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 152. 
The storm 
Of his rude misfortunes is blown over. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, iii. 3. 


The rude inclemency of wintry skies. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 138. 


10. Robust; sturdy; rugged; vigorous. 


Here and there smiled a plump rosy face enough; but 
the majority seemed under-sized, under-fed, utterly want- 
ing in grace, vigour, and what the penny-a-liners call 
“*rude health.” Kingsley, Yeast, xiii. 

How it disgusts when weakness, false-refined, 
Censures the honest rude effective strength. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 149. 

When people in the rudest physical health are sick of life, 
they go to her for the curative virtue of her smiles. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 55. 


Rude respiration. See respiration. =Syn. 1. Il-shaped, 
raw, uncouth, unformed.—7 and 8. Vulgar, loutish, boor- 
ish, ill-bred, insolent, surly, churlish, gruff, brusk.—9, 
Harsh, inclement, violent, turbulent. 


rude (réd),adv. [ς ME. rude; < rude,a.] Rudely. 


Then to the abbot, which that balled was, 
Hath Gaffray spokyn rude and bustesly. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3257. 
And Caledon threw by the drone, 
And did her whittle draw, man; 
And swoor fu’ rude, thro’ dirt and blood, 
To mak’ it guid in law, man. 
Burns, American War. 


Rough; wild. 
Whose mouth is cover’d with rude-growing briers. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 199. 


rudely (rid’li), adv. [ς ME. rudely, ruidly, rude- 


liche; < rude + -ly2.) In a rude manner. (a) 
Roughly ; clumsily ; unskilfully : as, work rudely done; 
an object rudely formed. 

Thai war full grete and rudely wroght, 

Bot tharfore thai forsuke tham noght, 

Bot sone, when thai thir nailes had, 

Furth thai went with hert ful glad. 

Holy Rood (EK. Ἐ. Τ. 8.), p. 86. 


I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty. 
Shak., Rich. III., i. 1. 16. 
The savage who in his nocturnal prowlings guides him- 
self by the stars has rudely classified these objects in their 
relations of position. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 28. 


(6) Inelegantly ; awkwardly. 


If yow be borne or brought vp in a rude co[uJntrie, ye 
shall not chose but speake rudelte. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 117. 


(c) With offensive bluntness or roughness ; uncivilly ; im- 
politely. 
Who spekithe to the in any maner place, 
Rudely cast nat thyn ye adowne, 
But with a sadde chiere loke hym inthe face. _ 
Babees Book (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 26. 


You ne’er consider whom you shove, 
But rudely press before a duke. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. vi. 59. 


(dq) Impetuously; fiercely; savagely. 


He romed, he rared, that roggede alle the erthe! 
So ruydly he rappyd at to ryot hym selvene! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 785. 


They found the king’s army in order to receive them 
and were so rudely attacked that most of those who had 
penetrated into the camp were left dead upon the spot. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 123. 
(e) Violently ; stormily; boisterously: as, the wind blew 
rudely. 

Ther com rennynge so grete a water, . . . so depe and 
brode and ther-to blakke, that com down fro the sides of 
the mounteynes so rudely, that ther was noon so hardy 
but he ther-of hadde drede. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 350. 
(ft) Vulgarly; broadly; coarsely. 


Al speke he never so rudeliche or large. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 734. 


rudeness (réd’nes), ». [< ME. rudenesse ; < rude 


+ -ness.| The state or quality of being rude. 
(a) Crudeness ; roughness; clumsiness, 


I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer’d my steps too loud. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 214. 
(b) Inelegance; lack of refinement or polish; uncouth- 
ness; awkwardness. 
The rudenes of common and mother tonges is no bar 
for wise speaking. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 117. 
All the antique fashions of the street were dear to him ; 
even such as were characterized by a rudeness that would 
naturally have annoyed his fastidious senses. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
(ο Humble position ; rusticity ; low life. 
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rudeness 


God hath swich favour sent hir of his grace, 
That it ne semed nat by lyklinesse 
That she was born and fed in rudenesse. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 841. 


(d) Barbarism ; lack of civilization or enlightenment ; ig- 
norance. 


‘*Hermit poore” and ‘‘Chiny Chese” was all the mu- 
sique we had; and yet no ordinary fiddlers get so much 
money as our’s do here, which speaks our rudenesse still. 

Pepys, Diary, 111. 62. 
() Coarseness of manners or conduct ; boorishness ; churl- 
ness; discourtesy ; incivility. 


The rudeness that hath appeared in me have I learned 
from my entertainment. Shak., T. Ν., i. 5. 230. 


He chooses company, but not the squire’s, 
Whose wit is rudeness, whose good breeding tires. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 438. 


(/) Roughness of weather ; tempestuousness ; storminess ; 
inclemency. 

The rudeness of the Winter Season kept me in for some 
time. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 5. 


(g) Impetuosity ; brunt; fierceness: as, the rudeness of a 
conflict. 
The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
Shak., T. and 6,, i. 8. 207. 
=§Syn. (a) Ruggedness. (e) Impertinence, Effrontery, etc. 
(see impudence), surliness, impoliteness, uncouthness. 
rudented (rj-den’ted), a. [Accom. ς F. rudenté, 
rudented, ς L. ruden(t-)s, a rope, cord, appar. 
orig. ppr. of rudere, roar, rattle (with ref. to 
the noise made by cordage).] In arch., same 
as cabled. 
rudenture (ré-den’tar), π. [< OF. (and F.) ru- 
denture, < rudenté, rudented: see rudented.] In 
arch., the figure of a rope or staff, plain or 
carved, with which the flutings of columns are 
sometimes filled. Also called cabling. 
ruderal (ré’de-ral), a. [< Τι. rudus (ruder-), 
rubbish, stones broken small and mixed with 
lime, for plastering walls.] In bot., growing 
in waste places or among rubbish. 
ruderaryt (ré’de-ra-ri), a. [< L. ruderarius, of 
or belonging to rubbish, < rudus (ruder-), rub- 
bish: see ruderal.]| Belonging to rubbish. 
Bailey, 1727. 
ruderationt (ré-de-ra’shon), nm. [ς OF. rudera- 
tion, Ἐ'. rudération, ς Li. ruderatio(n-), a paving 
with rubbish, < ruderare, cover or pave with 
rubbish, ς rudus (ruder-), rubbish: see ruderal. ] 
The act of paving with pebbles or small stones 
and mortar. Bailey. 
rudesbyt (rédz’bi), n. [< rude + -s- + -by, a 
termination, found also in idlesby, sneaksby, and 
suresby (also sureby), by some taken to be a re- 
uced form of boy, but prob. an arbitrary addi- 
ion, suggested perhaps by such surnames as 
Catesby, higby, ete., which are orig. local names 
(see by2).] A rude, boisterous, or turbulent 
fellow. 
To give my hand, opposed against my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudesby full of spleen. 
Shak., Τ. of the 8., iii. 2.10. 
Riidesheimer (rii’des-hi-mér), n. [« G. Riides- 
heimer, < Riidesheim, name of a town in Prussia 
on the right bank of the Rhine, near Bingen. | 
One of the white Rhine wines, most highly 
esteemed after Johannisberger. It is made near 
Riidesheim. The wine-growing district is very large, and 
there are many varieties and qualities of the wine.— Rii- 
desheimer Berg, wine produced in the vineyard of that 
name on the hillside facing the south, and considered the 
best of the vineyards of Rudesheim. 
rudge (ruj), ». [Origin obseure.] A partridge. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] . 
rudge-gownt, η. See rug-gown. 
rudge-washed (ruj’wosht), p.a. [< *rudge, var. 
of ridge, back, + washed.] Noting kersey 
cloth made of fleece-wool worked as it comes 
from the sheep’s back, and not cleansed after 
it is shorn. 
rudiment (r6’di-ment), n. [< OF. (and F.) ru- 
diment = Sp. Pg. rudimento = It. rudimento, 
rudiments, elements, ς L. rudimentum, a first 
attempt, a beginning, pl. rudimenta, the ele- 
ments, ¢ rudis, rude: see rude.] 1. Anything 
which is in an undeveloped state; the principle 
which lies at the beginning or bottom of any 
development; an unformed or unfinished be- 
ginning. 
When nature makes a flower or living creature, she 


formeth rudiments of all the parts at one time. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 301. 


But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness ; 
There he shall first lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare. Milton, P. R.., i. 157. 


The sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 
Of future harvest, J. Philips, Cider, ii. 
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rue 


2. An element or first principle of any art or Rudista (ré-dis’ ti), n. pl. [NL.] In De Blain- 


science; especially, in the plural, the begin- 
ning, first steps, or introduction to any branch 
of knowledge; the elements or elementary no- 
tions. 


Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and 
vain deceit, . . . after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ. Col. ii. 8. 


To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art. 
Shak., T. of the Β., iii. 1. 66. 


3. In bdiol.: (a) That which is rudimentary; 
that which is in its first or an early stage of de- 
velopment, which may or may not be continued ; 
the beginning or foundation of any part or or- 
gan: as, the rudiment of the embryo which is 
to go on to maturity; the rudiment of an organ 
whose further development has been arrested 
oraborted. (0) That whichis vestigial; aves- 
tigial or aborted part, organ, or structure; an 


abortion; a vestige.=Syn. 8. Fetus, Germ, etc. See 
embryo. 


rudiment (ri’di-ment), v. t. [ς rudiment, n.] 
Tofurnish with first principles or rules; ground; 
settle in first principles. 


It is the right discipline of knight-errantry to be rudt- 
mented in losses at first, and to have the tyrocinium some- 
what tart. Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 37. 


rudimental (ré-di-men’tal), a. [« rudiment + 
-al.| Pertaining to or of the nature of rudi- 
ments; rudimentary. 


Your first rudimental essays in spectatorship were made 
in my shop, where you often practised for hours. 
Spectator. 


rudimentarily (ré-di-men’ta-ri-li), adv. In a 
rudimentary manner or state; elementarily. 


Every such event brings him [man] into relation with 
the unknown, and arouses in him a feeling which must be 
called rudimentarily religious. Mind, X. 22. 


rudimentary (ré-di-men’ta-ri), a. [= F. ru- 
dimentaire = Sp. rudimentario = Pg. rudimen- 
tar; as rudiment + -ary.] 1. Pertaining to 
rudiments or first principles; consisting in or 
dealing with first principles; elementary; ini- 
tial: as, rudimentary teachings; rudimentary 
laws.—2. Of the nature of a rudiment; ele- 
mentary; undeveloped. 


It [‘‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle”] is a capital example of 
farce, just as Ralph Roister Doister is of a rather rudi- 
mentary kind of regular comedy. 

Saintsbury, Hist. Elizabethan Literature, iii. 


The revelation of a rudimentary and imperfect science 
would be unworthy of God, and would require continual 
correction as knowledge advanced. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 21. 


3. Specifically, in biol.: (a) Pertaining to or 
‘of the nature of a rudiment; rudimental; be- 
ginning to be formed; elementary; embryonic. 
(b) Vestigial; abortive; aborted or arrested 
in development; having no functional activity. 


Organs, however little developed, if of use, should not 
be considered as rudimentary ; they may be called nas- 
cent, and may hereafter be developed by natural selec- 
tion to any further extent. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 406. 


= Syn. 3. Rudimentary, Vestigial, Abortive. These three 
words, in their biological application, are commonly used 
interchangeably, and may mean exactly the same thing. 
But there is a clear and proper distinction in most cases, 
since that which is rudimentary in one organism may be 
fully developed in another organism, and that which is 
rudimentary in a given organism may or may not proceed 
to develop in that organism. So that which is developed 
in one organism but remains rudimentary in another is 
vestigial for the latter —that is, it affords a mere trace or 
hint of the former; and that which might have developed 
but did not develop in the same organism is abortive. 
Thus, all embryonic parts and organs are properly rudi- 
mentary ; all functionless organs are vestigial which in 
another case have become functional; those which are 
normally functional but fail to become so in a given case 
are abortive. Rudimentary is the most general and com- 
prehensive term for that which is rude, raw, crude, un- 
formed, in an absolute sense; vestigial is a relative term, 
implying comparison with something else, of which that 
which is vestiyial is a mere trace; abortive is likewise a 
relative term, but one implying arrest or failure of de- 
velopment in the thing itself, without reference to any 
other thing. Few if any organs can be described with 
equal accuracy by all three terms, though the distinctions 
are often ignored. Vestigial is a more technical term 
than either of the other two, implying a broad view of the 
thing described, derived from comparative anatomy and 
physiology, according to the theory of evolution. Abor- 
tive is specially applicable to pathological and teratologi- 
cal cases. A harelip or cleft palate is abortive, but neither 
vestigial nor rudimentary. The thymus of the adult is 
vestigial, but neither abortive nor rudimentary. The brain- 
bladders of the embryo are rudimentary, but neither ves- 
tigial nor abortive. Most of the functionless and appa- 
rently useless organs of adults of the higher animals are 
most properly to be designated as vestigial. 


rudimentation (ré’di-men-ta’shon), n. [< 
rudiment + -ation.] The making ycmentary ; 
reduction to or representation by mere rudi- 
ments. [Rare,] 


ville’s classification (1825), the second order of 
his Acephalophora, composed of the genera 
Spherulites, Hippurites, Radiolites, Birostrites, 
and Calceola. These have been mostly referred next 
to the Chamidz or to the superfamily Chamacea by most 
modern writers, and to the families Hippuritidz, Radioli- 
tidx, and Caprinida. Calceola is a coralligenous zoantha- 
rian. Also called Rudistz, Rudistes. 

I, a. Of or 


rudistan (ré-dis’tan), a. and n. 
relating to the Rudista. 
ΤΙ. η. One of the Rudista. 

rudity (ré’di-ti), πα. [= It. rudita, ς L. rudi- 
ta(t-)s, ignorance, < rudis, rude: see rude.] 
Rudeness. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

Rudmas-dayt,. [ME. *rodmasse-day; < rood 
+ mass! + day1.] Holy-rood day (May 3d or 
September 14th). See rood. | 

Ru olphinie (r6-dol’fin), a. [< Rudolph (see 
def.) + -inel.] Of or pertaining to the emperor 
Rudolph (Rudolf) II. (1576-1612): an epithet 
applied to a set of planetary and other astro- 
nomical tables composed by Kepler, and found- 
ed on the observations of Tycho Brahe. 

ruel (τὸ), v.; pret. and pp. rued, ppr. ruing. 
[Early mod. E. also rew; < ME. rewen, reowen, 
ruwen, ruen (pret. rew, reu, also rewede, rewide, 
rewed, reude), < (a) AS. hreéwan (a strong verb, 
pret. hredw), make sorry, grieve (often used 
impersonally, like L. panitet), = OS. hreuwan 
(pret. hraw)= D. rowwen = MLG. ruwen, LG. 
ruwen, rouwen, ruen (the D. and LG. forms be- 
ing weak, but orig. strong) = OHG. hriwwan, 
MHG. riuwen, make sorry, grieve; (0) also 
weak, AS. hredwian = OS. Άμεση = OHG. hriu- 
won, MHG. riuwen, G. reuen, feel pain or sor- 
row, = Icel. hrygqja, make sorry, grieve, refi. 
rue; (ο) with formative -s, AS. hredwsian = 
OHG. *hriuwisdn, riwwisén, intr., be sorry, re- 
pent; ef. AS. hredwe, sad, mournful (= feel. 
hryggr, grieved, afflicted), hredw, sorrow, grief 
(see ruel, n.). Connection with L. erudelis, 
cruel, crudus, crude, οἵο., is improbable: see 
crude, cruel. Hence ult. ruth.) 1. trans. 11. 
To cause to grieve; make repentant, compas- 
sionate, or sorrowful; afflict: often used im- 
personally with a personal pronoun. 

Bot we find thi tales trew, 


Ful sare it sall thé selwen rew. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. Β.), p. 85. 
By seint Thomas! 
Me reweth soore of hende Nicolas. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, L 276. 
Deare dame, your suddein overthrow 
Much rueth me. Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 21. 


2. To repent of; feel remorse for; regret; 
hence, to suffer in expiation of: as, to rue 
one’s folly or mistakes. 
France, thou shalt rve this treason with thy tears, 
If Talbot but survive thy treachery. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iii. 2. 36. 
I came 
Breathing self-murder, frenzy, spite, 
To rue my guilt in endless flame. 
M. Arnold, St. Brandan. 
3. To feel sorrow or suffering on account of; 
suffer from or by; experience loss or injury 
from. 
Oonys he bad me ‘‘ go, foule Sathan!” 
Euere-more that repreef y rewe. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 
Orphans, for their parents’ timeless death, 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 6. 43. 
I am bound to rue such knaves as you. 
The Kings Disguise (Child’s Ballads, V. 377). 
Whose Crowns lay all before his Helmet broke; 
Whose lopped Sceptres ru’d his faulchion’s stroke. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 84. 
4. To have or take pity on; feel sorry for; 
compassionate, 
Al folk hem mizte rewe 
That loueden hem so trewe. 
Nu bene hi bothe dede. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1521. 
Who shall him rew that swimming in the maine 
Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse? 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 17. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed. 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 106. 


5. To repent of and withdraw, or try to with- 
draw, from: as, to rue a bargain. See rue-bar- 
gain. [Colloq.] 
II. intrans. 1. To be sorrowful; experience 
grief or harm; suffer; mourn. 
zit muste y rue til that he rise, 


Quia amore langueo. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 148. 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 
Shak., K. John, v. 7. 11%. 


Tue 


2. Το repent; feel remorse or regret. 


To late is now for me to rewe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1070. 
O gin ye winna pay me, 
1 here sall mak a vow, 
Before that ye come hame again, 
Ye sall ha’e cause to rue, 
Lamkin (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 95). 


3. To have pity; have compassion or mercy: 
often followed by on or upon. 
In bittir bale nowe art thou boune, 
Out-castyn shal thou be for care, 
No man shal rewe of thy misfare. 
York Plays, p. 39. 
Yherfor axe thou merci, & y schal thee saue, 
With pitee y rue vpon thee so. 
Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 150. 
Reweth on this olde caytif in distresse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 104, 
Rue on thy despairing lover ! 
Canst thou break his faithful heart? 
Burns, Turn again, thou fair Eliza. 


rue! (rd), η. [< ME. rewe, reowe, ς AS. hredu, 
sorrow, regret, penance, repentance, = D. rouw 
= OHG. hriuwa, riuwa, MHG. riwwe, G. reue, 
sorrow, regret, repentance; from the verb: see 
ruel, υ.] Sorrow; repentance. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. ] 
“T’m a man that, when he makes a bad trade, makes 


the most of it until he can make better. I’m for no rues 
and after-claps.” 4. B. Longstreet, Georgia Scenes, p. 29. 


rue2 (ré),. [< ME. rue, ruwe, later rewe, < OF. 
(and Εν) rue = Pr. ruda, rutha = Sp. ruda = 
Pg. ar-ruda = If. ruta = AS. ride = D. LG. ruit 
= OHG. rita, MHG. rite, G. raute = Sw. ruta 
= Dan. rude, rue, ς L. rita, < Gr. ῥυτή, rue, a 
Peloponnesian word for the common Gr. πήγα- 
vov, rue.} Any plant of 
the genus Ruta, espe- 
cially R. graveolens, the 
common or garden rue, 
a native of the Medi- 
terranean region and 
western Asia, and else- 
where common in cul- 


tivation. It is a woody 
herb of bushy habit, 2 or 3 
feet high, with decompound | 
leaves, the leaflets of a blu- 
ish-green color, strongly dot- 
ted. The flowers are green- 
ish-yellow and corymbed, 
and are produced all sum- 
mer. The plant has a strong 
disagreeable odor, and the 
leaves are extremely acrid, even producing blisters. In 
antiquity and the middle ages rue was highly esteemed as 
a medicine, and was believed to ward off contagion. It 
has the properties of a stimulant and antispasmodic, but 
accompanied by excitant and irritant tendencies. It is 
not now officinal, but continues somewhat in popular use. 
In medieval folk-lore it was a common witches’ drug. 
From its supposed virtues, or by association with the 
word rue, repentance, it was formerly called herb-of-grace. 
Here in this place 
11] set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iii. 4. 105. 
African rue. Same as Syrian rue.—Black rue, the 
conifer Nageia spicata of New Zealand. See matai.— 
Fen-rue, a European meadow-rue, T'halictrum flavum. 
—Goat’s rue, Galega officinalis (see Galega) ; also, the 
related Cracca Virginiana or catgut in the United States, 
and C. cinerea in the West Indies.— Oil of rue. See oil. 
—Syrian rue. See harmel and Peganum.— Wall rue. 
ας See Asplenium. 
rue-anemone (ré’a-nem’6-né), n. A little 
American wild flower, Syndesmon thalictroides, 
resembling both anemone and meadow-rue. 
rue-bargain (ré’biir’gan),n. 1. A bad bargain. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. and Seotch.]—2. A 
forfeit paid for withdrawing from a bargain. 
He said it would cost him a guinea of rue-bargain to the 
man who had bought his pony, before he could get it back 
again. Scott, Rob Roy, xxvii. 
rue-fern (ré’férn), n. Same as wall-rue. 
rueful (ré’fil), a. [< ME. ruful, rewful, reuful, 
reufol; < ruel, π., + -ful.] 1+. Full of pity or 
compassion; pitying. 
Criste of his curteysie shal conforte gow atte laste, 


And rewarde alle dowble ricchesse that reuful hertes hab- 
beth. Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 148. 


2. Worthy of pity or sorrow; lamentable; piti- 
able; deplorable; sorry. 
“That was a reufol restitucion,” quath Repentaunce, “for 





Rue (Ruta graveolens). 


sothe; 
Thow wolt hongy [hang] heye ther-fore her other in helle!” 
Piers Plowman (C), vii. 237. 
A ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly drere. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 40, 
“Alas!” said I, ‘‘what ruefu’ chance 
Has twin’d ye o’ your stately trees?” 

Burns, Destruction of the Woods near Drumlanrig. 
3. Expressive of regret, sorrow, or misfortune; 

mournful; sad; melancholy; lugubrious. 
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The accident was loud, and here before thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not. 
Milton, 8, A., 1. 1558. 


The wo-begone heroes of Communipaw eyed each other 
with rueful countenances. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 121. 


= 8. Doleful, lugubrious, regretful. 
ruefully (r6‘ful-i), adv. [< ME. rufully, rew- 
Sullich, rewfulliche; < rueful + -ly2.] In arue- 
ful manner. Specifically —(at) Compassionately; pity- 
ingly ; mercifully. 
Cryst giueth heuene 
Bothe toriche and to nougte riche that rewfullich lybbeth. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 152. 
(0) Pitiably ; lamentably; deplorably. 
To see this ferly foode 
Thus rufully dight, 
Rugged and rente on a roode, 
This is arewfull sight. York Plays, p. 425. 
(e) Sorrowfully ; mournfully ; lugubriously. 
Troylus hym cladde 
And rewfulliche his lady gan byholde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv, 1691. 
Dejected all, and ruefully dismayed. 
Dryden and Tate, Abs. and Achit., ii. 929. 


ruefulness (r6’fil-nes), η. [< ME. reowfulnesse, 
reoufulnesse; <rueful + -ness.] The quality or 
state of being rueful. 

ruell-bonet, ». Same as rewel-bone. 

ruelle (ré-el’), ». [ME. ruel, < OF. ruelle, F. 
ruelle, older rule, a little street, path, lane; ru- 
elle du lict, or later simply ruelle, the space left 
between a bed and the wall; hence later an al- 
cove in a bedroom; dim. of rue, street, path, 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. rua = Olt. ruga, ς ML. ruga, also 
rua, place, street, path, perhaps <¢ L. ruga, 
wrinkle: see ruga, ruge. ‘The ML. ruta, rutia, 
a way, is a reflex of the Rom. forms of rupta, a 
way, path: see rutl, routel.] 1+. The space 
between a bed and the wall. 


And wo in winter-tyme with wakynge a nyghtes 
To ryse to the ruel to rocke the cradel. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 79. 


The space thus left between the bed and the curtains 
was perhaps what was originally called in French the ru- 
elle . . . of the bed, a term which was afterwards given 
to the space between the curtains of the bed and the wall. 

Wright, Homes of Other Days, quoted by Skeat, 
[Notes on Piers Plowman, p. 122. 


2. Hence, a bedchamber in which persons of 
quality, especially ladies, in France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries held re- 
ceptions in the morning, to which persons dis- 
tinguished for learning, wit, etc., as well as 
those constituting society, were invited; hence, 
such a reception, where the events of the day, 


etce., were discussed. In the seventeenth century the 
character of the ruelles was distinctively literary and 
artistic; but in the following century they degenerated 
into mere occasions for gossip and frivolity. 


The poet who flourished in the scene is damned in the 
le. Dryden, Ded, of the Aneid. 


A Voice persuades. 
Whether on Theatres loud Strains we hear, 
Or in Ruelles some soft Egyptian Air. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 


The lady received her visitors reposing on that throne 
of beauty, a bed placed in an alcove; the toilet was mag- 
nificently arranged. The space between the bed and the 
wall was called the Ruelle, the diminutive of la Rue; and 
in this narrow street, or ‘‘Fop’s alley,” walked the fa- 
voured. 1. D’Israeli, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 413. 


Ruellia (rd-el’i-a), π. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
named after Jean Ruel, a French botanist of 
the 16th century.] A large genus of dicoty- 
ledonous sympetalous plants, of the family 


Acanthacez, type of the tribe Ruelliez. It is 
characterized by a corolla with slender base, enlarged 
throat, and five lobes above, which are equal or posteri- 
orly united, by a style recurved at the awl-shaped apex, 
and by a two-celled ovary with three to ten ovules in each 
cell, followed by an oblong-linear or club-shaped capsule, 
which is roundish or furrowed, and often contracted at 
the base into a long solid stalk. There are about 200 
species, principally tropical and American, with a few 
extratropical in North and South America, 3 species ex- 
tending into the northern United States. They are herbs 
or shrubs, generally hairy, bearing opposite and usually 
entire leaves. Their flowers are often of large size and 
are nearly or quite sessile in the axils of leaves or bracts, 
sometimes forming ascattered cyme or panicle, They are 
commonly violet, lilac, white, or red, rarely yellow or or- 
ange. Some species are desirable in greenhouses. AR. 
tuberosa is the manyroot, also called spiritleaf and (Ja- 
maica) snapdragon. R. paniculata, a trailing plant with 
blue corollas an inch long, is found in Mexico, etc., and in 
Jamaica, where it is called Christmas-pride. A. ciliosa is 
a pretty-flowered hardy species of the interior and south- 
ern United States. For the plant formerly called R, indi- 


gotica, see room2, 

Ruelliezw (ré-e-li’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Nees von 
Esenbeck, 1832), < Ruellia + -ex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, of the 


family Acanthacez. In the system of Bentham and 
Hooker it embraces 37 genera, containing about 533 spe- 
cies, three fifths of which belong to the large genus Stro- 
bilanthes or to the type, Ruellia. In that of Eagler and 
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Prantl it is reduced to 15 genera, Strobilanthes being made 
the type of a distinct tribe, the Strobilanthez. 

ruer (ré’ér), x. [< ME. rewere; <ruel + -er1.] 
One who rues or pities. 

ruett, » [ME. ruet, ruett, ruwet, rewet,< AF. 
ruet, a trumpet; prob. for OF. rouet, which is 
found in the sense of ‘a spring of a gun,’ lit. ‘a 
little wheel’; cf. rouetté, f., a little wheel, dim. 
of roue, a wheel: see rowel.] A small trumpet. 

He... blew husrounde rewet. _ 
Piers Plowman (Ο), vii. 400. 

ruewort (ré’wért), η. <A plant of the rue fam- 
ily, or Rutacezw. Lindley. 

rufescence (ré-fes’ens), n. [< rufescen(t) + 
-ce.} Tendency to be rufous; reddishness; a 
reddish color. 

rufescent (ré-fes’ent), a. [ς L. rufescen(t-)s, 
ppr. of rufescere, become reddish, ς rufus, red:: 
see rufous.] Tending to be rufous; somewhat 


xtufous, or verging toward a dull-red color. 


ruff! (ruf),». [Early mod. E. ruffe; not found 
in earlier use, and prob. an abbr. of ruffle: 
see μα π.] 1. A projecting band or frill, 
plaited or bristling, especially one worn around 


the neck. In the sixteenth century ruffs of muslin or 
lawn, often edged with lace, plaited or goffered, and stiffly 





Ruff.— Close of 16th century. 


starched, were worn by both men and women, some of 
them very broad, projecting six inches or more in all di- 
rections; narrower ruffs of similar material have formed 
a part of the costume of women at different epochs, down 
to the present day. 


Our bombast hose, our treble double rufes, 
Our sutes of Silke, our comely garded capes. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 60. 


We shall have him here to-morrow with his best ruff on. 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 2. 111. 


Ruffs, often of exaggerated amplitude and of a painfully 
severe stiffness, were worn by both sexes; sometimes open 
in front and rising like an expanded fan around the throat 
and head; more generally they completely encircled the 
throat, and rested, nearly at right angles to it, on the 
shoulders. Encye. Brit., V1. 472. 


2. Something resembling a ruff in form or posi- 


tion. Specifically—(a) In ornith.,a packet, collar, or other 
set of lengthened, loosened, peculiarly colored, or otherwise 
distinguished feathers on the neck of a bird, as the con- 
dor, the ruff, certain grebes and grouse, etc. Also called 
rufie. (b) A band of long hair growing round the neck 
of certain dogs. 


A ruff, as the loose skin covered with long hair round 
the neck [of the English pointer] is called. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 88. 


(c) The loose top of the boot worn in the seventeenth cen- 
tury turned over and made somewhat ornamental: same 
as boot-top, 2(b). Sometimes the top was of a different lea- 
ther from the rest of the boot. Spanish leather is espe- 
cially mentioned, and the edge was sometimes ornamented 
with gold lace or similar passement. 


He will look upon his boot and sing; mend the ruff and 
sing. ... I know aman that had this trick of melancholy 
sold a goodly manor for asong. Shak., All’s Well, iii. 2. 7. 


(d) In mach., an annular ridge formed on a shaft or other 
iece, commonly at a journal, to prevent motion endwise. 
us, in the cut, a, a are 
ruffs limiting the length 
of the journal b, to which 
the pillows or brasses are 
exactly fitted, so that the 
shaft is prevented from 
moving on end. Ruffs 
sometimes consist of separate rings fixed in the positions in- 
tended by set-screws, etc. They are then called loose ruffs. 
3+. Figuratively, that which is outspread or 
made public; an open display; a public exhi- 
bition, generally marked by pride or vanity. 


It were not greatly amiss a little to consider that he, 
which in the ruf of his freshest jollity was fain to cry M. 
Churchyard a mercy in print, may be orderly driven to cry 
more peccavis than one. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
4. A breed of domestic pigeons; a kind of 
Jacobin having a ruff. 

ruff! (ruf), ο. % [< ruffl, n., or abbr. of rufiel, 
v. Cf. It. arruffare, disorder, ruffie the hair.) 
1+. To plait, pucker, or wrinkle; draw up in 
plaits or folds, 


@ @ 
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Ruffs on a Shaft. 
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His upper garment is of cloth of golde, . . . the sleeues 
thereof very long, which he weareth on his arme. ruffed 


vp. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 314, 
2+. To ruffle; disorder. 


Thenceforth the fether in her lofty crest, 
Ruffed of love, gan lowly to availe. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI, ii. 27. 
3. In falconry, to hit without trussing. JZ. 
Phillips, 1706.—4. To applaud by making a 
noise with hands or feet. [Scotch.] 
ruff? (ruf),”. [Formerly also rujfe; said to be 
< ruff, n., and so named because the male has 
a ruff round its neck in the breeding season; 
but this is doubtful. The female is called a 
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ruff5 (ruf), v.¢. [A phonetic spelling of rough!, 
υ.] 1. To heckle (flax) on a coarse heckle called 
a ruffer. 

The ruffed work is taken to the tool called a “common 
8,” the pins of which are much closer placed than those 
of the ruffer, and are only 4 or 5 inches long. 

Ure, Dict., II, 421. 
2. In hat-manuf., to nap. 

The known impossibility of napping or rufing a hat by 
any means with machinery. 

J. Thomson, Hats and Felting, p. 37. 


ruff 6}, η. An obsolete form of rough2. 
7 (ruf), x. A low vibrating beat of a drum; 
arufiie. See ruffles. 


reevé, a name κ he to be formed from ruff The drum beats a ruff, and so to bed; that’s all, the 


by some change left unexplained, but prob. 
from a different source.] The bird Pavoncel- 
la or Machetes pugnax (the female of which is 








Ruff (Pavoncella or Machetes pugnax). 


called a reeve), a kind of sandpiper belonging 
to the family Scolopacidz, having in breed- 
ing-plumage an enormous frill or ruff of fea- 
thers of peculiar texture on the neck, and noted 
for its pugnacity. It is widely distributed in the Old 
World, and occurs as astraggler in America, The length 
is about 12 inches. Besides the curious ruff, the bird has 
at the same season a pair of ear-tufts and the face studded 
with fleshy tubercles. The general plumage is much 
variegated, and the feathers of the ruff sport in several 
colors and endlessly varied patterns. When these feathers 
are erected in fighting, they form a sort of shield or buck- 
ler. Also called combatant and jighting sandpiper. 


It has often been said that no one ever saw two Ruffs 
alike. This is perhaps an over-statement; but... fifty 
examples or more may be compared without finding a very 
close resemblance between any two of them. 


* 4. Newton, Ἐπογο. Brit., ΧΧΙ. 54. 
ruff? (ruf), ». [ς ME. ruffe, a fish, glossed by 
L. sparrus for sparus; origin obseure.] Gym- 
nocephalus cernua, a fish belonging {ο the fam- 
ily Percidz, distinguished by the muciferous 
channels of the head, the villiform teeth of the 
jaws, and the connected dorsal fins. It isa fresh- 
water fish of Europe, living in families or schools, and 


mostly frequenting rather deep and cold waters. In 
habits and food it much resembles the common perch. 


There is also another fish called a Pope, and by some a 
Ruffe, a fish that is not known to be in some Rivers; it is 
much like the Pearch for his shape, but will not grow to 
be bigger than a Gudgion; he is an excellent fish, no fish 
that swims is of a pleasanter taste. 


I. Walton, Compleat Angler (ed. 1653), xi. 

ruff’ (ruf), ». [Prob. accom. ς It. ronfa, “a 

game at cardes called ruffe or trump” (Florio) 

(whence also F. ronfle, ‘‘hand-ruff, at cards” 

—Cotgrave); prob. a reduced form of trionfo 
“oat t d the pl lled t 

a trump at cards, or the play called trump or 
ruff” (Florio): see trump?. The Pg. rufa, rifa, 
a set of cards of the same color, a sequence, is 
perhaps < E.] 1. An old game at cards, the 
predecessor of whist. 

And to confounde all, {ο amende their badde games, hav- 
ing never a good carde in their handes, and leaving the 
ancient game of England ([Trumpe), where every coate and 
sute are sorted in their degree, are running to Ruffe, where 
the greatest sorte of the sute carrieth away the game. 
Martins Months Minde (1589), Ep. to the Reader, quoted in 

[Peele’s Old Wives Tale, note. 


What, shall we have a game at trump or ruff to drive 
away the time? how say you? Peele, Old Wives Tale. 
2. In card-playing, the act of trumping when 
the player has no ecards of the suit led. 

ruff‘ (ruf), v. ¢ [ς ruff4, n.] In card-playing, 
to trump when holding none of the suit led. 
Also, erroneously, rough. 

Miss Bolo would inquire . . . why Mr. Pickwick had not 
returned that diamond, or led the club, or roughed the 
spade, or finessed the heart. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 

ruff>+ (ruf), a. and ». [An obs. spelling of 
rough1.) JT, a. Same as rough! Palsgrave. 

I. n. A state of roughness; ruggedness; 
hence, rude or riotous procedure or conduct. 

Το ruffle it out in a riotous ruff. Latimer. 
As fields set all their bristles up, in such a ruf wert thou. 

Chapman, Iliad. (Imp. Dict.) 


ceremony is concise. Farquhar, Recruiting Officer, v. 2. 


ruffs, x. A dialectal form of roof1. 
ruff-band (ruf’band), ». Same as ruff}, 1. 


What madnesse did possesse you? did you thinke that 
none but citizens were marked for death, that onely a 
blacke or civill suit of apparell, with a ruffe-band, was onely 
the plagues livery? John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


ruff-cuff (ruf’kuf), ». A ruffle for the wrist. 

ruffet, n. An obsolete form of roughie?. 

ruffed! (ruft),a. [<ruffl+-ed2.] In οδοῖ., hav- 
ing a ruff or ruffle: as, the ruffed grouse. See 
ruff1, 2 (a), (b).—Ruffed grouse, Bonasa wmbella, a 
common gallinaceous game-bird of North America, nearly 
related to the hazel-grouse of Europe (B. ας called 
partridge in the northern and pheasant in the mi dle and 
southern United States, having a pair of ruffs, one on each 
side of the neck. This grouse, either in its typical form or 
in some of its varieties, inhabits nearly all the woodland 
of North America. It ranks high as a game-bird ; the flesh 
of the breast is white when cooked, like the bobwhite’s. 
The head has a full soft crest; each ruff is composed of 
from fifteen to thirty broad soft feathers, glossy-black 
in the adult male, overlying a rudimentary tympanum. 
The wings are short and rounded ; the tail is long, fan- 
shaped, normally of eighteen broad soft feathers; the tarsi 
are Dey feathered, partly scaly. The plumage is intimate- 
ly varied with brown, gray, and other shades; it is nearly 
alike in both sexes. This grouse is 17 inches long, and 23 
in extent, the wings and tail from 7 {ο 8inches each. It 
lays creamy or buff eggs, usually immaculate, sometimes 
speckled, αἱ Fears long by 1} broad, of pyriform shape. 
The characteristic drumming sound for which this bird is 
noted is not vocal, but is produced by rapidly beating the 
wings, See grouse, pie eee partridge, and quail for other 
names, and cut under Bonasa.— Ruffed lemur, the black 
and white lemur, Lemur varius. See cut under lemur.— 
Ruffed moufion. Same as aoudad. 

ruffed? (ruft), p.a. [Pp. of ruff5,v.] Heckled 
on a ruffer. 

ruffent, η. Am obsolete form of ruffian. 

ruffer (ruf’ér), π. [< ruff + -erl.] A coarse 
heckle, formed of a board sheathed with tin 
plate, and studded with round and pointed 
teeth about 7 inches long. Compare heckle, n. 
and 2. t. 


The teeth or needles of the rougher or ruffer heckle. 
Encyce. Brit., XTV. 6656, 
ruffian (ruf’ian), n.and a. [Early mod. E. also 
rufyan, ruffen, γη; = MD. ruffiaen, roffiaen, < 
OF. ία, rufien, rufien, F. rufien = Wall. 
roufian = Pr. rufian, rofian = Sp. rufidan = Pg. 
rufido = It. ruffiano, Olt. rofiano (ML. ruffia- 
nus), 8 pander, bully, ruffian; with Rom. suffix, 
< OD. roffen, roffelen = LG. ruffeln, a pander; 
ef. LG. ruffeler, a pander, intrigant, = Dan. 
ruffer, a pander (see ruffler2): see ruffle2. Cf. 
ruff6, rough2.] I, n. 1. A protector or con- 
federate of courtezans; a bully; a paramour. 
He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than she is in- 
stantly at home, revelling with her rufians. 
Reynolds, God’s Revenge against Murther, iii. 11. 
2. A boisterous, brutal fellow; a fellow ready 
for any desperate crime; arobber; a cutthroat; 
a murderer. 
Have you a rufian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder? 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 125. 
See that your polish’d arms be primed with care, 
And drop the night-bolt; rujfians are abroad. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 568, 
3+. The devil. [Old slang. ] 
The rufian cly thee, the devil take thee! 
Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 116. 
ΤΙ. a. 1+. Licentious; lascivious; wanton. 


How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 
And that this body, consecrate to thee, 
By rufian lust should be contaminate! 
Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 185. 


2. Lawless and cruel; brutal; murderous; in- 
human; villainous. 
The chief of a rebellious clan, 
Who in the Regent’s court and sight 
With rufian dagger stabbed a knight. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 5. 
3. Violent; tumultuous; stormy. 


In the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the rufian billows by the top. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 22. 


ruffle 


So may no rufian-feeling in thy breast 
Discordant jar thy bosom-chords among. 
Burns, To Miss Graham of Fintry. 
ruffian (ruf’ian), v.74. [= It. rufianare, Olt. 
rofianare = Pg. rufiar = Sp. rufianar, act as a 
pander or ruffian; from the noun.] To play 
the ruffian; rage; raise tumult. 
Eschewe disobedience and sedicious assembling, repent 
of light rufgianyng and blasphemous carnal gospelling. 
Udal, Peter (John Olde to the Duchesse of Somerset). 
[(Richardson.) 


If it [the wind] hath rufian’d so upon the sea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise? Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 7. 
ruffianage (ruf’ian-ij), ». [ς rufian + -age.] 
The state of being a ruffian; rascaldom; ruf- 
fians collectively. 

Rufus never moved unless escorted by the vilest rufian- 
age. Sir F. Palgrave. 

Driven from their homes by organized rufianage. 

The American, XIII. 244, 
ruffianhood (ruf’ian-hid),». [<ruffian + -hood.] 
Ruffianage; ruffianism. Literary Era, II. 148. 
ruffianish (ruf’ian-ish), a. [« rufian + -ish1.] 
Having the qualities or manners of a ruffian. 
ruffianism (ruf’ian-izm),”. [<rufian + -ism.] 
The character, habits, or manners of ruffians. 
Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The lasagnone is a loafer, as an Italian can be a loafer, 
without the admixture of rufianism which blemishes 
most loafers of northernrace. Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 

ruffianly (ruf’ian-li), a. [< rufian + -ly1.] 1. 
Having the character of aruffian; bold in crime; 
brutal; violent; rough. 

The rufianly Tartar, who, sullen and impracticable to 
others, acquired a singular partiality for him. 

C. Bronté, Shirley, xxvi. 


2. Characteristic of or befitting a ruffian; 
villainous; depraved: as, rufianly conduct; 
rufianly erimes. 

Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene’s] disso- 
lute and licentious living ; his fond disguising of a Master 
of Art with rufianly hair, unseemly apparel, and more un- 
seemly company ? G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


Some frenchified or outlandish monsieur, who hath no- 
thing else to make him famous, I should say infamous, 
but an effeminate, rufianly, ugly, and deformed lock. 

Prynne, Unloveliness of Love-Locks, p. 27. (T’rench.) 


ruffinl}, n. anda. An obsolete form of ruffian. 
ruffin?} (ruf’in),». [< ruff? + dim. -in.] Same 
as ruff3. [Rare.] 
Him followed Yar, soft washing Norwitch wall, 
And with him brought a present joyfully 
Of his owne fish unto their festivall, 
Whose like none else could shew, the which they Rufins 
call. Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 33. 
ruffing (ruf’ing),. [Verbal n. of ruff5,v.] In 
hat-manuf., same as napping. 
ruffinous+ (ruf’i-nus), a. [ς ruffinl] + -ous.] 
Ruffianly; outrageous. 


To shelter the sad monument from all the rufinous pride 
Of stormes and tempests, Chapman, Iliad, vi. 456. 


ruffle! (ruf’l), v.; pret. and pp. gored, ppr. 
ruffling. [Early mod. E. ruffle, < . ruffelen, 
< MD. ruyffelen, D. ruifelen, wrinkle, rumple, 
ruffle; ef. ruyffel, a wrinkle, ruffle. Cf. ruff1.] 
1. trans. 1. To wrinkle; pucker; draw up into 
gathers, folds, or plaits. 

1 ruffie clothe or sylked, I bring them out of their playne 
foldynge, Je plionne. Palsgrave, p. 695. 
2. To disorder; disturb the arrangement of; 
rumple; derange; disarrange; make uneven 
by agitation: as, ruffled attire; ruffled hair. 

Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 186. 


Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for him; for thine 
Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair 
Ruffled upon the scarfskin. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
3. To disturb the surface of; cause to ripple 
or rise in waves. 

The Lake of Nemi lies in a very deep bottom, so sur- 
rounded on all sides with mountains and groves that the 
surface of it is never ruffled with the least breath of wind. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 485). 


As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. Tennyson, Guinevere. 
4+. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 
I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heap. 
Chapman, Odyssey, vii. 396. 
5. To disquiet; discompose; agitate; dis- 
turb; annoy; vex: as, to ruffle the spirits or 
the temper. 
Business must necessarily subject them to many neglects 


and contempts, which might disturb and ruffle their 
minds, Bacon, Moral Fables, iii., Expl. 


Lord Granby’s temper had been a little ruffed the night 
before. Walpole, Letters, II. 214, 





’ ruffle! (ruf’l), n. 


ruffle | 


But fortunately his ill tidings came too late to ruffle the 
tranquillity of this most tranquil of rulers. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 206. 


As I sat between my cousins, I was surprised to find 
how easy I felt under the total neglect of the one and the 
semi-sarcastic attentions of the other — Eliza did not mor- 
tify, nor Georgiana rujle me. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxi. 


6. To furnish or adorn with ruffles: as, to ruf- 
Jie a shirt. 


A thousand lamd heteroclites more, that cozen the 

world with a gilt spur and a ruffled boot. 
Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook. 

To ruffle one’s feathers or plumage. @ To irritate 
one; make one angry; disturb or fret one. (0) To get ir- 
ritated, angry, or fretted. Farrar. 

II. intrans. To be in disorder; be tossed 
about; hence, to flutter. 


On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Rufies at speed, and dances in the wind. 
den, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iii. 185. 


[< MD. ruyffel, wrinkle, a ruf- 
fle, < ruyffelen, wrinkle, rumple, rufile: see ruf- 
fiel,v. Cf. ruffi,n.] 1. A-strip of any textile 
material drawn up at one edge in gathers or 
plaits, and used as a bordering or trimming; a 
full, narrow flounce; a frill; a ruff. The term is 
used for such a plaited strip when much narrower than a 
ruff, even when worn around the neck, but it especially ap- 
plies to the wrist and to the front of the shirt-bosom, as in 
men’s dress of the early part of the eighteenth century. 


Such dainties to them [poets], their health it might hurt, 
It’s like sending them rufles when wanting a shirt. 
Goldsmith, Haunch of Venison. 


2. Something resembling a ruffle in form or po- 
sition. (a) The top of a boot. 

Not having leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the 
rowels catched hold of the rufle of my boot, and, being 
Spanish leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
(b) In ornith., same as ruf/1, 2 (a). (ο) The string of egg-cap- 
sules of the periwinkles, whelks, and related gastropods. 
(d) In mech., a series of projections, often connected by a 
web, formed on the inner face of a flange of a metal gud- 
geon for a wooden shaft or roller, and fitted toa corre- 
sponding series of recesses in the end of such shaft or 
roller, to secure a rigid attachment of the flange and pre- 
vent its turning except as the shaft or roller turns with it. 
3. Disquietude or discomposure, as of the mind 
or temper; annoyance; irritation. 


Make it your daily business to moderate your aversions 
and desires, and togovern them by reason. This will guard 
you against many a ae: of spirit, both of anger and sor- 
row. atts, Doctrine of the Passions, § 23. 

In this state of quiet and unostentatious enjoyment 
there were, besides the ordinary rubs and rufiles which 
disturb even the most uniform life, two things which par- 
ticularly chequered Mrs. Butler’s happiness. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xlvii. 
Neptune’s ruffles, a retepore. 
e2+ (ruf’l), v. [< ME. ruffelen, be quarrel- 
some, ¢ MD. roffelen = LG. ruffeln = G. dial. 
ruffeln, pander, pimp; freq. of MD. roffen, pan- 
der; cf. rufian. In some senses this verb is con- 
fused with fig. uses of rufflel.] 1. intrans, 1. 
To act turbulently or lawlessly; riot; play the 
bully; hence, to bluster. 
To Britaine I addrest an army great, perdy, 
To quaile the Picts, that rujied in that ile. 
Mir. for Mags., 1. 317. 
A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 
To rufie in the commonwealth of Rome, 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 918. 


2. To put on airs; swagger: often with an in- 
definite it. 
Lady, I cannot ruffle tt in red and yellow. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 3. 
In a handsome suit of Tressilian’s livery, with a sword 
by his side, and a buckler on his shoulder, he looked like 
a gay rufling serving-man. Scott, Kenilworth, xiii. 
3. To be rough or boisterous: said of the wea- 
ther. 


Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely rufile. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 304, 
ΤΙ. trans. To bully; insult; annoy. 
Can I not go about my private meditations, ha! 
But such companions as you must rufile me? 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, v. 3. 
Now the gravest and worthiest Minister, a true Bishop 
of his fold, shall be revil’d and rufi’d by an insulting and 
only-Canon-wife Prelate, as if he were some slight paltry 
companion. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


ruffie2t (ruf’l), ». [< ruffe2, v.] A brawl; a 
quarrel; a tumult. 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 58. 
The captain was so little out of humour, and our com- 
pany was so far from being soured by this little ruffle, that 
Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being agree- 
able to each other for the future. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 132. 


ruffle? (ruf’l), n. [Alsoruf; origin uncertain; 
ef. Pg. rufla, rufo, the roll of a drum.] Milit., 
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than the roll, and used on certain occasions as 
a mark of respect. 

The very drums and fifes that played the ruffles as each 
battalion passed the President had called out the troops 


to numberless night alarms, had sounded the onset at 
Vicksburg and Antietam. The Century, XX XIX. 570. 


ruffie? (ruf’l), ο. ¢.; pret, and pp. ruffled, ppr. 
ruffling. [See rufle?, n.] To beat the ruffle 
on: as, to ruffle a drum. 
ruffled (ruf‘ld), a. [< ruffiel + -ed?.] Having 
a ruffle; ruffed: as, the ruffled grouse. 
ruffieless(ruf’l-les),a. [<rufel + -less.] Hav- 
ing no ruffles. Imp. Dict. 
ruffiement (ruf’l-ment), ». [< ruffle] + -ment.] 
The act of ruffling. Imp. Dict. 
ruffier! (ruf’lér), απ. [< ruffle! + -erl.] A ma- 
chine for making ruffles, sometimes forming an 
attachment to a sewing-machine. 
ruffler? (ruf’lér), n. [Early mod. E. also ruf- 
Seler; < LG. ruffeler (cf. Dan. ruffer), a pander, 
pimp, < ruffeln, pander, pimp: see rufle2.] 1. 
A bully; aswaggerer; a ruffian; aviolent and 
lawless person. 
Here’s a company of ruflers, that, drinking in the tavern, 
have made a great brawl. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


Both the Parlament and people complain’d, and de- 
manded Justice for those assaults, if not murders, don at 
his own dores by that crew of Rujflers. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 
Specifically — 2}, A bullying thief or beggar; 
a blustering vagabond. 

A Ruffeler goeth wyth a weapon to seeke seruice, saying 
he hath bene a Seruitor in the wars, and beggeth for his 
reliefe. But his chiefest trade is to robbe poore wayfar- 
ing men and market women. 

Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561). 


The Rufler .. . is first in degree of this odious order: 
and is so called in a statute made for the punishment of 
vagabonds, Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 14. 

ruffier? (ruf’lér), n. Same as ruffer. 
ruffleredt, a. [< ruffler2 + -ed2.] Rough; bois- 
terous. [Rare.] 

Three wheru’s fyerd glystring, with Soutwynds rufilered 
huffiling. Stanthurst, Conceites (ed. Arber), p. 137. 

ruffleryt, π. [ζ ruffler2 + -y (see -ery).] Tur- 
bulence; violence. ,[Rare. 
But neere ioynctlye brayeth with rujierye rumboled 
AXtna, Stanchurst, Aneid, iii. 
ruffling (ruf’ling), π. [Verbal n. of ruffel, υ.] 
Ruffles in general; also, a length of manufac- 
tured ruffle, as prepared for sale: as, three yards 


of rufling.—Dimity ruffling, a cotton textile, usually 
white, crinkled or plaited in weaving, the pres following 
the length of the stuff. It is cut across and hemmed, then 
cut again to the width desired for the ruffle, and sewed 
fast with the plaits retained. 


ruffmanst}, 7. pl. (Cf. ruffe, roughiel.] Woods 
or bushes. Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, 
Ῥ. 115. [Thieves’ slang. ] 

ruff-peck}, ». Bacon. [Thieves’ slang.] 


Here’s ruffpeck and casson, and all of the best, 
And scraps of the dainties of gentry cofe’s feast. 


Brome, Jovial Crew, ii. 
ruff-wheel (ruf’hwél), x. An ore-crushing mill 
for the pieces which will not feed into the 
usual crusher: now superseded by the more 
modern stone-breakers or ore-crushers. See 
stone-breaker. 


-tuffy (ruf’i-tuf’i), a, 
Disordered; disheveled. 


Powder'd bag-wigs and ruffy-tuffy heads 
Of cinder wenches meet and soil each other. 


Keats, Cap and Bells, st. 86. 
rufous (ré’fus), a. [= Sp. rufo = Pg. ruivo = 
It. ruffo, < L. rufus, red, reddish: see redl.] 
Of a dull-red color; red but somewhat deficient 
in chroma: thus, a bay or chestnut horse is 
rufous ; Venetian red. is rufous. It enters into 
the specific name of many animals, technical- 
ly called rufus, rufescens, ete. 


Beyond it are detached hills of gneiss and grey and 
rufous granite. 


[Nonce-word. ] 


R. 1, Burton, Zanzibar, II. 69. 

Rufous-chinned fincht. See/inch1.—Rufus-headed 
falcon, See falcon. 

ruft (ruft), ». <A dialectal form of rifi3. Dun- 
glison. 

rufter-hood (ruf’tér-hid),. [Origin obscure. ] 
A form of hood used for a newly taken hawk. 
N. E. D. | 

ruftie-tuftiet, rufty-tuftyt, a. Rude; rough. 


Were 1 as Vince is, I would handle you 
In rufty-tufty wise, in your right kind. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1, 


rufulous (ré’fi-lus), a. : 
red, dim. of rufus, red: see rufous.] In zodl. 


a low vibrating beat of the drum, less loud and bot., somewhat rufous. 


Rufus’s pills. 
rug! (rug), n. 


rug? (rug), v. ¢. 


rug? (rug), η. 


rug+t, η. 


ruga (ré’gii), m.; pl. ruge (-16). 


rugate (r6’ gat), a. 


rugelt, x. 


[< L. rufulus, rather 


rugged 

One or two.of the younger plants (which had not ac- 

quired a rufulous tinge). ‘ 
Jour. of Bot., Brit. and For., 1883, p. 214. 

Pills of aloes and myirh. 
[Formerly also rugg, rugge; < 
Sw. rugg, rough entangled hair; prob. from 
an ant}. cognate with AS. ruh, E. rough: see 
rought, Cf. ruggy, rugged. The Icel. régg, 
coarse hair, goes with rag, not with rug.] 11. 
A rough, heavy woolen fabric; a kind of coarse, 
nappy frieze, used especially for the garments 
of the poorer classes. 

To cloathe Summer matter with Winter Rugge would 
make the Reader sweat. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 87. 

As they distill the best aqua-vite, so they spin the choi- 
cest rug in Ireland. Holinshed, Chron. 


Let me come in, you knaues; how dare you keepe me 
out? "Iwas my gowne to a mantle of rugge I had not put 
you all to the pistoll. 

Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 


2. A thick, heavy covering, ordinarily woolen, 
and having a shaggy nap; a piece of thick 
nappy material used for various purposes. (a) 
A cover for a bed ; a blanket or coverlet. 


I wish’d ’em then get him to bed; they did so, 
And almost smother’d him with ruggs and pillows. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1. 
(b) A covering for the floor; a mat, usually oblong or 
square, and woven in one piece, Rugs, especially those 
of Oriental make, often show rich designs and elaborate 
workmanship, and are hence sometimes used for hangings. 


I stood on the rug and warmed my hands, which were 
rather cold with sitting at a distance from the drawing- 
room fire. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xix. 


Is it a polished floor with rugs, or is it one of those 
great carpets woven in one piece? 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xiii. 
3. A lap-robe; a thick shawl or covering used 
in driving, traveling, ete., as a protection 
against the cold.—4. A rough, woolly, or 
shaggy dog. 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 94. 
5. A kind of strong liquor or drink. 


And (in a word) of all the drinks potable 

Rug is most puisant, potent, notable. 

Rug was the Capitall Commander there, 

And his Lievtenant Generall was strong Beere. 
John Taylor, The Certain Travailes of an Uncertain Jour- 


{ney (1653). 
Braided rug. See braid1. 
[ς ME. ruggen, roggen, a sec- 
ondary form of rokken, shake, rock: see rog, 
rock2,| To pull roughly or hastily; tear; tug. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 
No ruthe were it to rug the and ryue the in ropes. 
York Plays, p. 286. 
The gude auld times of rugging and riving .. . are 
come back again. Scott, Waverley, xlii. 
[ς rug?, v.} A rough or hasty 


ull; a tug.—To get a rug, to get a chance at some- 
hing desirable; make a haul. [Colloq.] 


He knows. . . who got his pension rug, 
Or quickened a reversion by a drug. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 134. 
Sir John . . . satin the last Scots Parliament and voted 
for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, a rug of the 
compensations. Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 


rug? (rug),a. [Perhaps < rug1.] Snug; warm. 


alliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Another form of rig1, a dialectal va- 
riant of ridge. 

[< L. ruga, a 
wrinkle, fold (> It. Sp. Pg. ruga, a wrinkle), = 
Ir. Gael. rug, a wrinkle: see rugose. Cf. ruelle.] 
In zool., anat., and bot., a fold, ridge, or wrin- 
kle; a crease or plait; a corrugation: various- 
ly applied, as to folds of mucous membrane 
or skin, the cross-bars of the hard palate, the 
wrinkles on a shell or a bird’s bill or an inseet’s 
wing-covers, οίο.: usually in the plural.— Rugee 
of the stomach. See.stomach.—Ruge of the vagina, 
numerous small transverse folds of the vaginal mucous 
membrane, extending outwardly from the columns. 


[= Sp. rugado, ς NL. ruga- 
tus, wrinkled, ¢< L. ruga, a wrinkle, fold: see 
ruga.| Having ruge; rugous or rugose; cor- 
rugated; wrinkled. 
[< L. ruga, a wrinkle: see ruga.] 
A wrinkle. [Rare.] 
Nowe [none] ruge on hem [fruits] puldde new olde wyne 

yspronge 
Wol suffre be. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 144. 


ruge? (réj), v. [ς L. rugare, < ruga, a wrinkle. 
To wrinkle. Grew. ; 
rugget, ». An obsolete variant of ridge. 

rugged (rug’ed), a. [< ME. rugged, roggyd, 
ruggyd, < Sw. rugg, shaggy hair (see rug1), + 
-ed*, Cf. ruggy.] 1. Having a rough, hairy 


surface or nap; shaggy; bristly; ragged. 
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No. 1—ORIENTAL RUGS. Sixteenth century Persian rugs of this type are usually attributed to 

Ispahan, but recently discovered records lead some critics to believe they may have been woven at 

Herat. They are rich in design and color, studiously balanced, and undoubtedly were the product of 
royal looms. Few of these pieces have been found in Persia. Most of the examples now extant in museums and private collections were discovered in palaces or 
religious institutions throughout Southern Europe. 


No. 2—CHINESE RUGS. The characteristic simplicity of the Chinese rugs is here well illustrated. It prevails not alone in design but in the coloring ; only white and 
two shades of blue are found in this rug. The white has become somewhat yellowed with age. The designs vary, like those of the potteries, with the several periods. 


No. 3—GHIORDES PRAYER RUG. A fine example. The range of designs in the Ghiordes is comparatively limited, but the patterns are fine, giving minute areas in 
color. The Ghiordes, as a class, are without doubt the finest rugs woven in Asia Minor, both in texture and design. They almest always have a solid color in the 
centér. White, light green, light blue and brown are the rarest; red and dark blue more frequent. The temple pillars are sometimes omitted at the sides, and the arch 
is usually very pointed and serrate. The arch in this example is exceptional. The Ghiordes rugs show plainly the relationship between the Ottoman Turks and their 
forebears in central Asia. The broad border design here shown can be found in certain fine old rugs of Samarkand. 


No. 4—DAGHESTAN. The examples of this weave have become very rare, though other Caucasian fabrics resembling them in design are frequently sold as 
Daghestans. The distinguishing characteristics are strength and clarity of color, and sharp definition in pattern. The texture is superior to that of any other rugs made 
in the Caucasus. The wool is very fine and the pile hard and compact, but glossy. Aside from these distinctions the decisive texture mark of Daghestan authorship 
is a broad blue selvage on the sides, and web of the same color at the ends. 
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rugged 
His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempests lodged. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 175. 
Some of them have Jackets made of Plantain-leaves, 
which was as rough as any Bear’s skin; I never saw such 
. rugged Things. Dampier, Voyages, I. 427. 
Like tears dried up with rugged huckaback, 
That sets the mournful visage all awrack. 
Hood, Trish Schoolmaster, st. 20. 


2. Covered with rough projections; broken 
into sharp or irregular points or prominences; 
rough; uneven: as, a rugged mountain; rugged 
rocks, 
The Wheel of Life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged way. 
Cowley, Anacreontics, ix. 
Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy land, are embosomed 
in its most rugged and gigantic elevations. 
Macaulay, Milton. 
Vast rocks, against whose rugged feet 
Beats the mad torrent with perpetual roar. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Int. 
‘8. Wrinkled; furrowed; corrugated; hence, 
ruffied; disturbed; uneasy. 
Thé rugged forehead that with grave foresight 
Welds kingdomes causes and affaires of state. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV., Prol. 
Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial among Pais! guests to-night. 
hak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 27. 
The most deplorable-looking personage you can imagine; 
his face the colour of mahogany, rough and rugged to the 
last degree, all lines and wrinkles. 
Jane Austen, Persuasion, iii. 


4. Rough to the ear; harsh; grating. 


But ah! my rymes too rude and rugged arre 
When in so high an object they do lyte. 
Spenser, I’, Q., III. ii. 3. 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 
Milton, Sonnets, vi. 
5. Unsoftened by refinement or cultivation; 
rude; homely; unpolished; ignorant. 

Even Frederic William, with all his rugged Saxon preju- 
dices, thought it necessary that his children should know 
French. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

Deafen’d by his own stir, 
The rugged labourer 
Caught not till then a sense... 
Of his omnipotence. 
M. Arnold, The World and the Quietist. 
6. Rough in temper; harsh; hard; austere. 
Signior Alphonso, you are too rugged to her, 
Believe, too full of harshness. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, i, 1. 
Stern rugged nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore: 


What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know. 
Gray, Hymn to Adversity. 


7. Marked by harshness, severity, or anger; 
fierce; rough; ungentle. 
Though he be stubborn, 


And of a rugged nature, yet he is honest. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, y, 1. 


With words of sadness soothed his rugged mood. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, v. 26. 
8. Rough; tempestuous: said of the sea or 
weather. 
Every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 

Muton, Lycidas, 1. 93. 

A rough sea, accompanied with blowing weather, is 
termed by whalers ‘‘rugged weather.” 


C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals (Glossary), Ρ. 311. 


9. Vigorous; robust; strong in health. [Col- 
loq., U. S.] 

I'm getting along in life, and I ain’t quite so rugged as 

Lused tobe. O. W. Holmes, Poet at Breakfast-Table, xii. 

ruggedly (rug’ed-li), adv. Inarough orrugged 
manner; especially, with harshness or seyver- 
ity; sternly; rigorously. 

Some spake tome courteously, with appearance of com- 
passion ; others ruggedly, with evident tokens of wrath 
and scorn. Ί.. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 244. 

ruggedness (rug’ed-nes), π. The character or 
state of being rugged. 
rugging (rug’ing), mn. [< rugl + -ingl.] 1. 
Heavy napped cloth for making rugs, wrapping 
blankets, ete.— 2. A coarse cloth used for the 
body of horse-boots. 
rug-gownt (rug’goun),n. [Also rudge-gown ; < 
rug + gown.) One who wears a gown of rug; 
hence, a low person. 
Thousands of monsters more besides there be 
Which I, fast hoodwink’d, at that time did see; 
And in a word to shut up this discourse, 
A rudg-gowns ribs are good to spur a horse. 
Witts Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 
οφ (rug’gound), a. Wearing a gown 
made of rug, or coarse nappy frieze. 
Τ had rather meet 
An enemy in the field than stand thus nodding 


e to a rug-gown'd watchman. 
etcher (and another 7), Prophetess, ii. 2. 
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ruggy (rug’i), a. 
rough, hairy, rugged, < rugg, rough hair: see 
rugi, and ef. rugged. ] Rugged; rough; uneven. 

With flotery berd and ruggy asshy heeres. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2025. 


It’s a mighty ruggy trail, Mister, up the Shasta Moun- 
tain. Scenes in the Far West, p. 119, quotcd in De Vere’s 
{Americanisms, p. 536, 


rug-headed (rug’hed’ed), a. Shock-headed. 


Now for our Irish wars ; 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 
But only they have privilege to live. 


Shak., Rich. ΤΠ., ii. 1. 156. 
rugint, η. See rugine. | 
rugine (ré’jin), n. [Formerly also rugin; ςἩ. 

rugine, a surgeons’ scraper or rasp; perhaps < 
L. runcina, a plane, = Gr. ῥυκάνη, ao plane.] 
A surgeons’ rasp. 

The lip grew so painful that she could not endure the 


wiping the ichor from it with a soft rugin with her own 
hand. Wiseman, Surgery. 


In these cases it is proper to scrape the Bone witha 
Rugine. S. Sharpe, Surg., Introd., p. xIlvii. [N. E.D.] 
rugine (ré’jin), v. t.; pret. and pp. rugined, 
ppr. rugining. [ς F. ruginer, serape, < rugine, 
a seraper: see rugine, πι] To scrape with a 
rugine. 
Where you shall find it moist, there you are to rugine it. 
Wiseman, Surgery, v. 9. 
Rugosa (ré-g6’si), πι. pl. [NL. (Edwards and 
Haime, 1850), neut. pl. of L. rugosus, full of 
wrinkles: see rugose.]_ Anorder or other group 
of sclerodermatous corals, exhibiting tetrame- 
rous arrangement of parts and a well-de- 
veloped corallum, with true thecs and gen- 
erally septa and tabule#; the rugose corals. 
The septa are mostly in multiples of four, and one septum 
is commonly predominant or represented by a vacant fos- 
sula. Some of the Rugosa are simple, others compound. 
All are extinct. They have been divided into the families 
Cyathophyllidz, Zaphrentidx#, Cyathaxonida, Palzxo- 
cyclidaz, and Cystiphyllidz. The group is now generally 
known as the 7'etracoralla. 
rugose (r6’gos), a. [< L. rugosus, wrinkled: sce 
rugous.| 1. Having ruge; rugate or rugous; 
corrugated; wrinkled. 

The internal rugose coat of the intestine. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Above you the woods climb up to the clouds, a prodi- 
gious precipitous surface of burning green, solid and ru- 
gose like a cliff. Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 334. 
2. In bot., rough and wrinkled: applied to 
leaves in which the reticulate venation is very 
prominent beneath, with corresponding creases 
on the upper side, and also to lichens, alge, etc., 
in which the surface is reticulately roughened. 
—3. Specifically, of or pertaining to the Rugosa. 

rugosely (r6’gos-li), adv. 1. In a rugose man- 
ner; with wrinkles.—2. In entom., roughly 
and intricately; so as to present a rugose ap- 
pearance: as, rugosely punctured. 

rugosity (ré-gos’i-ti), .; pl. rugosities (-tiz). 
[= OF. rugosite, F. rugosité = Pr. rugozitat = 
Sp. rugosidad = Pg. rugosidade = It. rugosita, 
< L. rugosita(t-)s, the state of being wrinkled: 
see rugose.] 1. The state or property of being 
rugose, corrugated, or wrinkled. 

In many cases the wings of an insect not only assume 
the exact tint of the bark or leaf it is accustomed to rest 
on, but the form and veining of the leaf or the exact ru- 
gosity of the bark is imitated. 

A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 48. 


2. A wrinkle or corrugation. 


An Italian Oak . . . wrinkles its bark into strange ru- 
gosities, from which its first scattered sprouts of yellow 
green seem to break out like a morbid fungus. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 162. 

rugous (ro’gus), α. [= OF. (and F.) rugueux 

= Pr. rugos = Sp. Pg. It. rugoso, < L. rugosus, 

wrinkled, < ruga, a wrinkle: see ruga.] Same 
as rugose. 

In the rhinoceros. . . the trachea has thirty-one rings; 
they are close-set, cleft behind, the ends meeting; the 
lining membrane is longitudinally rugous, as is that of 
the bronchial ramifications for some way into the lung. 

Owen, Anat., § 354. 

rugulose (ré’gi-lés), a. [< NL. *rugulosus, 

full of small wrinkles, ς *rugula, dim. of L. 

ruga, a@ wrinkle: see ruga.] Finely rugose; 
full of little wrinkles. 

Ruhmkorff coil, A form of induction-coil or 
inductorium (see induction-coil): so called be- 
cause constructed by Η. D. Ruhmkorff (1808 -- 
1877). 

ruin (ré’in),». [Early mod. E. ruine, ruyne; <¢ 
ME. ruine, ς OF. ruine, F. ruine = Pr. roina, 
ruina = Sp. Pg. ruina = It. rovina, ruina = G. 
D. ruine = Dan. Sw. ruin, ς L. ruina, over- 
throw, ruin, < ruere, fall down, tumble, sink in 


[ς ME. ruggy, < Sw. ruggig, 


ruin 

ruin, rush.] 1+. The act of falling or tumbling 
down; violent fall. 

Immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house was 
great, Luke vi. 49. 

His ruin startled the other steeds. 

Chapman. (Imp. Dict.) 

2. A violent or profound change of a thing, 
such as to unfit it for use, destroy its value, or 
bring it to an end; overthrow; downfall; col- 
lapse; wreck, material or moral: as, the ruin 
of a government; the ruin of health; financial 
ruin. : 

A flattering mouth worketh ruin. Prov. xxvi. 28. 

And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace, 


And utter ruin of the house of York. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 254. 


Priam’s powers and Priam’s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all. 
Pope, Iliad, iv. 199. 
3. That which promotes injury, decay, or de- 
struction; bane, 
And he said, Because the gods of the kings of Syria help 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them that they may help 


me. But they were the ruin of him and of all Israel. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 23, 


Staumrel, corky-headed, graceless gentry, 
The herryment and ruin of the country. 

Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
4, That which has undergone overthrow, down- 
fall, or collapse; anything, as a building, in a 
state of destruction, wreck, ordecay; hence, in 
the plural, the fragments or remains of any- 
thing overthrown or destroyed: as, the ruins of 

former beauty; the ruins of Nineveh. 
This Jaff was Sumtyme a grett Citee, as it appereth by 


the Ruyne of the same. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 


Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 256. 


Through your ruins hoar and gray— 
Ruins, yet beauteous in decay— 
The silvery moonbeams trembling fly. 
Burns, Ruins of Lincluden Abbey. 


Alas, poor Clifford! . . . You are partly crazy, and part- 
ly imbecile ; a ruin, a failure, as almost everybody is. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 
5. The state of being ruined, decayed, de- 
stroyed, or rendered worthless. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin, Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 142. 
Princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Milton, P. L., ii. 305. 
It was the Conservative, or rather the Agrarian, party 
which brought this bill to ruin. 
Contemporary Rev., L. 285. 
=Syn. 2. Subversion, wreck, shipwreck, prostration. 
ruin (ré’in), ο. [= F. ruiner, F. dial. rouiner 
= Pr. reunar = Sp. ruinar (Pg. arruinar) = It. 
rovinare, ruinarc = D. ruineren = G. ruiniren = 
Dan. ruinere = Sw. ruinera, ruin, < ML. ruinare 
ruin, fall in ruin, ς L. ruina, ruin: see ruin, ne 
I, trans. 1. To bring toruin; cause the down- 
fall, overthrow, or collapse of; damage essen- 
tially and irreparably; wreck the material or 
moral well-being of; demolish; subvert; spoil; 
undo: as, to ruin a city or a government; to 
ruin commerce; to ruin one’s health or repu- 
tation. 


Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen. Isa. iii. 8. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin’d me, 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 440. 
All men that are ruined are ruined on the side of their 
natural propensities. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 
The rain has ruined the ungrown corn. 
Swinburne, Triumph of Time. 


2. Specifically, to bring to financial ruin; re- 
duce to a state of bankruptcy or extreme pov- 
erty. 

The freeman is not to be amerced in a way that will ruin 
him; the penalty is to be fixed bya jury of his neighbour. 
hood. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 156. 
=Syn. 1. To destroy, overthrow, overturn, overwhelm.— 
2. To impoverish. ; : 

II. intrans. 1. To fall headlong and with vio- 
lence; rush furiously downward. [Rare.] 


Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven;... 
Hell heard the insufferable noise ; hell saw 
Heaven ruining from heaven. 5 
Milton, P. L., vi. 868. 
Torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 


2. To fall into ruins; run to ruin; fall into de- 
cay; be dilapidated. 
η his house of polish’d marble build, .. . 


Yet shall it rwin like the moth’s frail cell. 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, xxvii, 


ruin 


8+. To be overwhelmed by loss, failure, suffer- 
ing, or the like; be brought to misery or Ῥου- 
erty. 
They then perceive that dilatory stay 
To be the causer of their ruining. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 54. 


Unless these things, which I have above proposed, one 
way or another, be once settl’d, in my fear, which God 
avert, we may instantly ruin. 

Miiton, Ruptures of the Commonwealth. 


4. To inflict ruin; do irreparable harm. 


He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
Shak., Hen. VIILI., iv. 2. 40. 
ruinable (ré’in-a-bl), a [< ruin + -able.] 
Capable of being ruined. 
Above these ruinable skies 
They make their last retreat. 
Watts, The Atheist’s Mistake. 
ruin-agate (ré’in-ag’at), x. Avariety of agate 
of various shades of brown, the color so ar- 
ranged as to give to a polished slab a fancied 
resemblance to a ruined building. 
ruinate (r6é’i-nat), v.; pret. and pp. ruinated, 
ppr. ruinating. [<ML. ruinatus, Pp of ruinare, 
ruin, fall in ruin: see ruin, v.| 1. trans. 11. 
To hurl violently down; thrust or drive head- 
long. 
On thother side they saw that perilous Rocke, 
Threatning it selfe on them to ruinate. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 7. 
2. To bring to ruin; overthrow; undo. [Ar- 
chaic or prov. Eng. | 
I will not ruinate my father’s house, 


Who gave his blood to lime the stones together. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 88. 


1 saw two Churches grievously demolished, ... and 
two Monasteries extremely ruinated. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 9. 
IT. intrans. To fall; be overthrown; go to 
ruin. [Rare.] 
We see others ruinating for want of our incomparable 
system of constitutional government. 
S. H. Cox, Interviews Memorable and Useful, p. 115. 
ruinatet (r6’i-nat),a. [=Sp. Pg. ruinado = It. 
rovinato, ruinato, ruined, ς ML. ruinatus, pp. of 
ruinare, fallin ruin, ruin: see ruin, v.] Brought 
to ruin; ruined; in ruins. 
Shall love, in building, grow so ruinate? 
hak., C. of E., iii. 2. 4. 
My brother Edward lives in pomp and state; 
I in a mansion here all ruinate. 
Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 11. 
ruination (ré-i-na’shon), α. [ς ML. *ruina- 
tio(n-), < ruinare, ruin: see ruinate.] The act 
of ruinating, or the state of being ruinated; 
ruin. 
Roman coynes. .. were... ouercouered in the ground, 


in the sodaine ruination of tounes by the Saxons. 
Camden, Remains, Money. 


It was left for posterity, after three more centuries of 
Trish misery, to meet public necessity by private ruination. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 
ruiner (ré’i-nér), n. [ς OF. ruineur, ς It. rovi- 
natore,< ML. *ruinator,< ruinare, ruin: see ruin. ] 
One who ruins or destroys. 
_ They [bishops] have been the most certain deformers and 
ruiners of the church. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
ruing (r6’ing),. [ς ME. ruynge; verbal n. of 
ruel, v.] Repentance; regret. 
ruiniform (r6’i-ni-form), a. [= F. ruiniforme, 
¢ L. ruina, ruin, + forma, form.] Having the 
appearance of ruins: noting various minerals. 
ruin-marble (r6’in-miir’bl), n. Marble show- 
ing markings resembling vaguely tho forms of 
ruined or dilapidated buildings. 
ruinous (ré’i-nus), a. [ς ME. ruinous, ruy- 
nous, ς OF. ruineux, ruyneux, F. ruineux = Pr. 
ruynos = Sp. Pg. ruinoso = It. rovinoso, ruinoso, 
«1. ruinosus, ruinous, <¢ ruina, overthrow, ruin: 
see ruin.} 1. Fallen toruin; decayed; dilapi- 
dated. 
Somwhat bynethe that village we come to an olde, for- 
leten, ruynous churche, somtyme of seynt Marke. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 33. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless, 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall. 
hak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 9. 


2. Composed of ruins; consisting in ruins. 
Behold, Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall be a ruinous heap. Isa. xvii. 1. 
3. Destructive; baneful; pernicious; bringing 
or tending to bring ruin. 
Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 


disorders follow us disquietly to our graves. 
Shak., Lear, i. 2. 199. 
The favourite pressed for patents, lucrative to his re- 


lations and to his creatures, ruinous and vexatious to the 
body of the people. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


* 
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ruinously (ré’i-nus-li), adv. 
ner; destructively. 

ruinousness (r6’l-nus-nes), n. The state or 
character of being ruinous; mischievousness; 
banefulness. 

τι, π. A Middle English form of rut2. 

rukh, n. Same as 061. 

rulable (ré’la-bl), a. [< rulel, v., + -able.] 1. 
Capable of being ruled; governable. 


For the removing the impression of your nature to be 
opiniastre and not rulable, first and above all things I 
wish that all matters past, which cannot be revoked, your 
lordship would turn altogether upon insatisfaction, and 
not upon your nature or proper disposition. 

Bacon, To Lord Essex, Oct., 1596. 


2. Permissible according to rule; allowable. 
[Colloq. ] 


In all sales of Butter above ‘‘low grades” it shall be rul- 
able to reject any package or packages varying widely in 
color or quality from the bulk of the lot. 

New York Produce Exchange Report (1888-9), p. 305. 


rule! (rél),n. [< ME. rule, reule, rewle, ruell, riule, 
riwle (as in Ancren Riwle, ‘ Anchoresses’ Rule’), 
ς OF. reule, rieule, riule, reigle, riegle, F. dial. 
(Norm.) ruile, F. régle = Pr. Sp. regla = Pg. 
regra = It. regola = AS. regol, regul, a rule, = 
D. regel = MLG. reggele, regule = OHG. regula, 
monastic rule, MHG. regele, regel, G. regel = 
Ieel. regla, regula = Sw. Dan. regel, rule, ¢ L. 
regula (ML. also regula), a rule, ete., < regere, 
keep straight, direct, govern, rule: see regent. 
See raill, a bar, ete., and regle, doublets of 
rulel.} 1. An instrument with an edge ap- 
proximately straight, subserving purposes of 
measurement. A mere straight-edge is usually called 
aruler. Rules are mostly of three kinds—(1) those with 


a scale of long measure on the edge, (2) parallel rules, and 
(8) sliding rules. See ruler, and cut under caliper. 


Thes yefthe [gift, 7. ο. righteousness] is the maister of 
workes, thet is to zigge, of the uirtues of man; uor he deth 
al to wylle, and to the line, and to the rewle, and to the 
leade, and to the leuele. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 150. 


Mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 210, 


2. A formula to which conduct must be con- 
formed; a minor law, canon, or regulation, es- 
pecially a regulation which a person imposes 
upon himself: as, the rules of whist. 


Now hath vche riche a reule to eten bi hym-selue 
In a pryue parloure for pore mennes sake, 
Or in a chambre with a chymneye. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 96. 


: If thou well observe 
The rule of — Not too much, by temperance taught, . .. 
So mayst thou live. Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 531. 


His Example still the Rule shall give, 
And those it taught to Conquer, teach to Live. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 


Specifically —(a) In monasteries or other religious so- 
cieties, the code of laws required to be observed by the 
society and its individual members: as, the rule of St. 
Benedict, the rule of St. Basil, etc. (6) In law: (1) A 
statement of a principle of law propounded as controlling 
or entitled to control conduct; the principle thus stated: 
as, the rule against perpetuities (see perpetuity, 3). In this 
sense some rules are statutory or constitutional —that is, 
created by or embodied in statutes or a constitution; some 
are common-law rules, as many of the rules of evidence; and 
some are equitable — that is, introduced by the courts of 
equity. (2) More specifically, regulations (generally, if 
not always, promulgated in writing) prescribed by a court 
or judges for the conduct of litigation, being either gen- 
eral rules, applicable to whole classes of cases (commonly 
called rules of court), or particular rules, or orders in par- 
ticular causes: as, a rule for a new trial, a rule nisi, 
etc. (c) pl. In American parliamentary law, the regu- 
lations adopted by a deliberative body for the conduct of 
its proceedings, corresponding to the standing orders of 
the British House of Commons. (d) In gram., an estab- 
lished form of construction in a particular class of words, 
or the expression of that form in words. Thus, it is a rwle 
in English that s or es added to a noun in the singular 
number forms the plural of that noun; but man forms 
its plural men, and so is an exception to the rule. 


O Grammar rules! O now your virtues show! 
So children still read you with awful eyes. 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 534). 
3. A form of words embodying a method for 
attaining a desired result; also, the method it- 
self: as, the rules of art; especially, in arith., 
the description of a process for solving a prob- 
lem or performing a calculation; also, the 
method itself. 
Led by some rule that guides but not constrains, 
Pope, Epistle to Jervas. 
The representation of a general condition according to 
which something manifold can be arranged [with unifor- 
mity] is called a rule; if it must be so arranged, a law. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Miiller, p. 113. 
4, The expression of a uniformity; a general 
proposition; especially, the statement that un- 
er certain circumstances certain phenomena 
will present themselves: as, failure is the gen- 
eral rule, success the exception. 


In a ruinous man- 


rule 
Arch. Against ill chances men are ever merry; 
But heaviness foreruns the good event... . 


Believe me, I am passing light in spirit. 
Mowb. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2, 86. 


For ‘tis a rule that holds forever true: 
Grant me discernment, and I grant it you. 
Cowper, Progress of Error. 
And first it [law] is a rule: . . . something permanent, 
uniform, and universal. 
D. Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 


5. In law: (a) Jail limits. See rules of a prison, 
below. (b) The time and place appointed in 
a court, or in the office of its clerk, for entering 
rules or orders such as do not require to be 
granted by the court in term time. Hence the 
phrase at rules, at the session so appointed.— 
6. Conformity to rule; regularity; propriety: 
as, to be out of rule. 


[They] bowet euyn to the banke or thai bide wold; 
Out of rule or aray raungit on lenght. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 5677. 


He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 15. 


7. The possession and exertion of guiding and 
controlling power; government; sway; domin- 
ion; supremo command or authority. 


He gouernyd the contre bothe lesse and more, 
Also he hadde the Rule of euery towne, 
And namely tho that Roney to the crowne. 
enerydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 25. 


Though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 
Shak., 3 Hen. V1., iii. 3. 76. 


Deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 


8. In printing, a thin strip of rolled brass, cut 
type-high, used for the printing of continuous 


lines. (See composing.) Rules are made in many 
forms; those in general use are shown here. 


Single rule 
Parallel “ 
Double “ 
Waved * 
Dotted “ 


9. In plastering, a strip of wood placed on the 
face of a wall as a guide to assist in keeping 
the plane surface.—10. In musical notation, 


same as line?, 2 (b) (1).— Antepredicamental rule, 
one of two rules laid down by Aristotle in the introductory 
part of his treatise on the categories. See antepredica- 
ment.—A rule to show cause, or a rule nisi, a rule 
which is conditional, so that, unless the party against 
whom it has been obtained shows sufficient cause to the 
contrary, it will become absolute.—As a rule, as a general 
thing ; on the whole.— Bevel plumb-rule, an instrument 
used by engineers in testing the slope of an embankment. 
One limb of it can be set to any angle with the other, 
which is held plumb, to determine whether the slope 
has the proper angle or not.—Brass rule. See def. 8.— 
Cardan’s rule, arule for the solution of cubic equations, 
first published by Jerome Cardan, to whom it had been 
confidentially communicated by the Italian mathematician 
Tartaglia (died 1559). But the first discoverer is said to 
have been Scipione dal Tesso (died about 1525). The rule 
is that the solution of the equation xv + qz+r=0 is 


t= WS Εγ το + Vi Vig ag” 


The rule is applicable in all cases; but if there are three 
real roots, it is not convenient, on account of imaginaries. 
—Carpenter’s rule, in the common form, a two-foot 
rule, folding in four, graduated to eighths and sixteenths 
ofaninch. Sometimes a pivoted index with a scale ora 
graduated slider is added to adapt the instrument fora 
greater number of uses and to aid in making certain com- 
putations.— Cross-rule paper. See paper.—De Gua’s 
rule [named after the French mathematician Jean Paul de 
Gua de Malves, who gave it in 1741], the proposition that 
if any even number of successive terms is wanting from 
an equation there are as many imaginary roots, and if any 
odd number of terms is wanting there are one more or one 
less imaginary roots according as the two terms adjoining 
the gap have like or unlike signs,— Descartes’s rule of 
signs, otherwise called Descartes’s theorem, the proposition 
that in a numerical algebraic equation the number of posi- 
tive roots cannot surpass the number of variations in the 
series of signs of the successive terms after these have 
all been brought to the same side of the equation and ar- 
ranged according to the powers of the unknown quantity ; 
and, further, that the excess of the number of variations 
over the number of positive roots cannot be an odd num- 
ber.— Dotted rule, See def. 8.— Double rule. See def. 
8.— Fi of the golden rule, a line shaped like a Z, 
big the terms of a proposition at its ends and angles, 
us: 





as 4 is to 12 





80 18— ΙΒ to 54, 


Fi of the rule of falset, a cross like an X, with 
the two false positions at its upper corners, and the errors 
of the result respectively under them, the difference of 
the errors under the middle of the cross, and the answer 
over the middle of the cross.—French rule, in print- 
ing, a dash, generally of brass, thus :—_______»~—______.. 
—Gag-rule. Same as gag-law. 


The legislature of Massachusetts pronounced the gag 
rule unconstitutional, and asserted that Congress had 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The Century, XXX VIL. 875. 





rule 


Gauss’s Rule for finding the date of Easter. See 
Easter!1.—Goldenrule. See golden.— Guldin’s rule, one 
of two rules, one giving the volume and the other the 
surface of any ring formed by the revolution of any plane 
closed curve about an axis lying inits plane. Therulesare 
named after the Swiss mathematician Paul Guldin (1577- 
1643), but he obtained them from the collections of Pap- 
pus, a geometer of the fourth century.—Homerule, See 
home1.— Home-Rule Bill. See bil/3.— Inverse ruie of 
three, See inverse.— Joint rule, a rule adopted by both 
houses of Congress or a legislature for the conduct of 
transactions between them.—Labor-saving rule, in 
printing, brass rules cut by system to graduated lengths, 
so that they may be easily combined.— Minding’s rule, 
a rule for the determination of the degree of an equation 
resulting from elimination, given by the Prussian mathe- 
matician E. F. A. Minding in 1841.—Napier’s rule, one 
of two mnemonic rules given by Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms, for the solution of right-angled spherical tri- 
angles. The two legs and the complements of the hypote- 
nuse and of the angles are called the parts. Anangle and 
one of the sides going to form it are said-to be adjacent ; so, 
also, are the two legs. A part adjacent to both or neither 
of two parts is called, relatively to them, the middle part ; 
and if the other two are not adjacent to it, they are called 
opposite. Then, the two rules are that the sine of the mid- 
dle part is equal to the product of the tangents of the ad- 
jacent parts and to the product of the cosines of the oppe 
site parts. These are equivalent to six equations of dif- 
ferent forms.— Newton’s rule, a certain rule for deter- 
mining a superior limit to the number of positive roots of 
an algebraic equation, and another for the negative roots. 
Let the equation be 


n(n—1) 
1.2 
Form a series of quantities A,, A, ... Av, by the formula 

Ar = αἲ- — Gr—1 Griti. Write down the two rows 


A a" + nNa,ar—1 + 





αιαοι--2 +- etc. = 0. 


αρ Ayy Any ese An 
ον 1 . An. 


If two successive numbers in the upper row have like 
signs while the numbers under them also have like signs, 
this is called a double permanence. But if two successive 
numbers in the upper row have different signs while the 
numbers under them have like signs, this is called a varia- 
tion-permanence. Therule is that the number of negative 
roots cannot be greater than the number of double per- 
manences, nor the number of positive roots greater than 
the number of variation-permanences.—One-hour rule, 
a standing rule of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives, first adopted in 1847, in accordance with which no 
member, except one who reports a measure from a com- 
mittee, may, without unanimous consent or permission 
given by vote, speak for more than one hour in debate on 
any subject.— Parallel rule. (a) A rule for drawing paral- 
lel lines. The old form of parallel rule consisted of two 
rulers connected by two bars turning upon pivots at the 
vertices of a parallelogram. For accurate work, a triangle 
and a straight-edge are used. (9) See def. 8.— Rule day 
in legal proceedings, motion day; the regularly appointed 
day on which to make orders to show cause returnable. 
—Rule of cosst. See coss2.—Rule of faith (regula 
jidei), the sum of Christian doctrine as accepted by the 
orthodox church in opposition to heretical sects; the 
creed: a phrase used from the second century onward.— 
Rule of false (regula falsi), or rule of double position. 
See position, 7.—Rule of intersection, rule of six 
quantities, the proposition that, if a spherical triangle 
be cut by a transversal great circle, the product of the 
chords of the doubles of three segments which do not cut 
one another is equal to the product of the chords of the 
doubles of the other three segments. This rule was dis- 
covered by Menelaus, about A. D. 100.— Rule of mixtures. 
Same as alligation, 2.—Rule of Nicomachus [named 
from Nicomachus, a Greek arithmetician who flourished 
about A, D, 100, and who is said to have been the author 
of this rule}, a rule for finding the square of a small num- 
ber, as follows: subtract the number from 10 and to the 
square of the difference add 10 times the number dimin- 
ished by the difference. Thus, to find the square of 9, sub- 
tract 9 from 10, which gives 1 as the difference, the square 
of which is 1, and adding to this 10 times the excess of the 
original number, 9, over the difference, 1, which excess is 
8, we have 81 as the answer.— Rule of philosophizing 
a rule for constructing theories. Newton ropounded 
certain rules of this kind.— Rule of signs, the rule that 
any arrangement is positive or negative according as it 
contains an even or odd number of displacements.— Rule 
of speech (regula sermonis), the rule of false, so called be- 
cause in the use of it we “say” a quantity has a value which 
is false.— Rule of supposition, the rule of false. See po- 
sition, 7.— Rule of the double sign, the principle that 
zero may be regarded either as positive or negative at 
pleasure, which has important applications under Budan’s 
theorem.—Rule of the octave. See octave.—Rule of 
the road, See road.— Rule of three, the method of 
finding the fourth term of a proportion when three are 
given. The numbers being so arranged that the first is to 
the second as the third is to the fourth, which last is the 
term required to be found, then this is found by multiply- 
ing the second and third terms together, and dividing the 
product by the first.— Rule of thumb, a rule suggested 
by a practical rather than a scientific knowledge: in allu- 
sion to a use of the thumb in marking off measurements 
roughly. 
We'll settle men and things by rule of thumb, 


And break the lingering night with ancient rum. 
Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey, Sept. 3, 1809. 


Rule of trial and error, the rule of false. See position, 
7.— Rules of a prison, certain limits outside the walls 
of a prison, within which prisoners in custody were some- 
times allowed to live, on giving security not to escape. 
The phrase is sometimes extended to mean the space so in- 
closed, and also the freedom thus accorded to the prisoner. 


To aid these, the prisoners took it in turns to perambu- 
late the rules, and solicit help in money or kind. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 247. 


Both at the King’s Bench and the Fleet debtors were al- 
lowed to purchase what were called the Rules, which en- 


ο... 
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abled them to live within a certain area outside the prison, 
and practically left them free. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 77. 


Rules of course, rules which are drawn up by the proper 
officers on the authority of the mere signature of counsel ; 
or, in some instances, as upon a judge’s fiat, or allowance 
by the master, etc., without any signature by counsel. 
Rules which are not of course are grantable on the motion 
either of the party actually interested or of his counsel.— 
Rules of practice, general rules prescribed by a court 
or other authority for the regulation of legal or other 
official procedure. See def. 2, above.—Singlerule, See 
def, 8.—§$liding rule, a rule having one or more scales 
which slide over others for the purpose of facilitating 
calculations.— §tationers’ rule, a rule of considerable 
length, made of hard wood about half an inch in thick- 
ness, usually marked with inches, and having its edges 
sheathed with brass strips. It is used for measuring, and 
as a straight-edge to guide a knife in cutting thick paper, 
as drawing-paper, pasteboard, ete.— The rule in Shel- 
ley’s case, a much-quoted doctrine of the common law, 
to the effect that wherever there is a limitation to a man 
which if it stood alone would convey to him a particular 
estate of freehold, followed by a limitation to his heirs or 
to the heirs of his body (or equivalent expressions) either 
immediately or after the interposition of one or more par- 
ticular estates, the apparent gift to the heir or heirs of the 
body is to be construed as a limitation of the estate of the 
ancestor, and not as a gift to the heir.—To buy in under 
the rule. See buy.— Twenty-first rule, in U. S. hist.,a 
rule adopted by the House of Representatives in 1840, and 
cranes in 1844, prescribing that no abolition petitions 
should be received by the House.—Wavedrule. See def. 
8.=Syn. 2. Precept, etc. (see principle), law, regulation, 
formula, criterion, standard.—7, Direction, regulation, 
dominion, lordship, authority, mastery, domination. 
rule! (rél), v.; pret. and pp. ruled, ppr. ruling. 
[< ME. rulen, reulen, rewlen, riwlen, < OF. ruiler, 
rieuler, rieler, reguler, reigler, regler, F. régler = 
Pr. reglar = Sp. reglar, regular = Pg. regrar, 
regular = It. regolare = D. regelen = G. regeln 
= Dan. regulere = Sw. reglera, < LL. regulare, 
regulate, rule, < L. regula, a rule: see rule}, n., 
and ef. rail4, v., and regulate.) I, trans. 1. To 
make conformable to a rule, pattern, or stan- 
dard; adjust or dispose according to rule; regu- 


late; hence, to guide or order aright. 
Be thise uirtue [prudence] al thet man deth and zayth 


and thength, al he digt and let and rewleth to the lyne of 
scele [reason]. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 124. 


Yet Pitee, through his stronge gentil might, 
Forgaf, and made Mercy passen Right, 
Through innocence and rwed curtesye. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 163. 


His actions seemed ruled with a ruler. 
Lamb, South-Sea House. 
2. To settle as by a rule; in law, to establish 
by decision or rule; determine; decide: thus, 
a court is said to rule a point. Burrill. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licence, his adversaries 
must have been silent; for that’s a ruled case with the 
schoolmen, Bp. Atterbury. 
3. To have or exercise authority or dominion 
over; govern; command; control; manage; 
restrain. 


Let reason rule thy wyt. Babees Book (E. E. T.8.), p. 79. 


We'll do thee homage and be ruled by thee, 
Love thee as our commander and our king. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 66. 


Being not able to rule his horse and defend himselfe, 
he was throwne to the ground. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 17. 


4, Toprevail on; persuade; advise: generally 

or always in the passive, so that to be ruled by 

is to take the advice or follow the directions of. 
I think she will be ruled 


In all respects by me; nay, more, I doubt it not. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 4. 13. 


Nay, master, be ruled by me a little; so, let him lean 
upon his staff. Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 2. 


5. To dominate; have a predominant influence 
or effect upon or in. 


And God made two great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rue the night. 
Gen. i. 16. 
Soft undulating lines rule the composition ; yet dignity 
of attitude and feature prevails over mere loveliness. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 65. 


6, To mark with lines by means of a ruler; pro- 
duce parallel straight lines in, by any means: 
as, to rule a blank book. See ruled paper, un- 
der paper. 

A singing-man had the license for printing music-books, 
which he extended to that of being the sole vendor of all 
ruled paper, on the plea that, where there were ruled lines, 
musical notes might be pricked down. 

1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., ΤΙ. 437. 


7. To mark with or as with the aid of a ruler 
or a ruling-machine: as, to rule lines on paper. 


Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face. 
Drayton, Idea, xliv. 


Ruled surface. (a) A surface generated by the motion 
of a line; a locus of lines indeterminate in one degree. 
(b) Any surface, as of pepe or metal, upon which a series 
of parallel lines has been marked or cut.—To rule the 
roast. See roast.=Syn. 1 and 3, Control, Regulate, etc. 
See govern. 


ruler 


II, intrans. 1. To have power or command; 
exercise supreme authority. 

By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of 
the earth. Proy. viii. 16. 
Let them obey that know not how to rile. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 6. 
2. To prevail; decide. 
Away with scrupulous wit! now arms must rive. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 61. 
3. In law: (a) To decide. (b) To lay down 
and settle arule or order of court; order by 
rule; enter a rule.—4. In com., to stand or 
maintain a level. 
Prices generally rule low. 
The Academy, July 5, 1890, p. 15. 
rule? (rél), n. [A contracted form of revel; per- 
haps in part associated with rule in misrule 
(‘‘lord of misrule,” ete.): see revel.] Revel; 
revelry. 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove? 
Shak., M, N. D., iii. 2. 5. 
And at each pause they kiss; was never seen such rule 
In any place but here, at Boon-fire, or at Yule. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxvii. 251. 
rule? (rél), v. 7. [Also reul; a contr. of revel. 
Cf. rule, n.] To revel; be unruly. Halliwell 
(under οι). [Prov. Eng. ] 
rule-case (rél’kas), απ. In printing, a tray or 
case with partitions provided for rules, 
rule-cutter (rél’kut’ér), n. In printing, a ma- 
chine for cutting brass rule to short lengths: 
usually a shears one blade of which is fixed and 
the other is moved by a strong lever. 
rule-driller (rél’dril’ér), n. A teacher who 
drills his pupils upon rules, or by rote, without 
teaching them the underlying principles. 
I speak to the teacher, not the rule-driller. 
De Morgan, Arith. Books, Int., p. xxii. 
rule-joint (rél’joint), π. A pivoted joint in the 
nature of a hinge- ae 
joint, whereby two 
thin flat strips may 
be so united that 
each will turn edge- 
wise toward or from 
the other, and in no 
other direction: so 
called from its gen- 
eral employment in 
folding rules and 
seales used by sur- 
veyors, engineers, 
and mechanics. Al- 
so called prop-joint. 
ruleless (rél’les), a. [Early mod. E. also ru- 
lesse; < rulel + -less.] Being without rule; law- 
less. 
A rulesse rout of yongmen which her woo’d, 
All slaine with darts, lie wallowed in their blood. 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 481. 
rulelessness (rél’les-nes), ». [< ruleless + 
-ness.| The state or quality of being ruleless, 
or without rule or law. 
Its [the Star-Chamber’s] rulelessness, or want of rules 
that can be comprehended, is curiously illustrated here. 
The Academy, July 19, 1879, p. 43. 
ruler (ré’lér),”. [<rulel +-erl.] 1. One who 
rules or governs; one who exercises dominion 
or controlling power over others: a person who 
commands, manages, restrains, or has part in 
the making or administration of law; one in 
authority. 
Rewlers of rewmes around all the erthe 
Were not yffoundid at the ffrist tyme 
To leue al at likynge and lust of the world, 


But to laboure on the lawe as lewde men on plowes. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 264. 


Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us? 

Acts vii. 27. 
2. Arule; an instrument made of wood, brass, 
ivory, or the like, with straight edges or sides, by 
means of which, as a guide, straight lines may 
be drawn on paper, parchment, or other sub- 
stance, by passing a pen or pencil along the 
edge. (See rulel, and parallel ruler, under par- 
allel.) When a ruler has the lines of chords, 
tangents, sines, οἵο., it is called a scale. See 
scale3.— 3. In engraving, a workman who oper- 
ates a ruling-machine for ruling in flat tints, 
ete. See ruling-machine.—4. In line-engrav- 
ing, a straight steel bar supported on cleats, to 
which a socket is so fitted that it slides evenly 


and steadily backward and forward. A perpen- 
dicular tube fixed to the side of the socket holds a sharp 
diamond-pointed graver which is pressed down by a 
spring. When the socket is drawn along the bar, the 
graver cuts a straight line across the plate; but by a 
slight motion of the hand lines can be formed to suit 
the shape of any object.—Marquoi’s rulers, a mathe- 





Rule- or Prop-joint. 
α and 4, prop-rods; ¢, rule-joint. 


ruler 


matical instrument for drawing parallel lines at deter- 
minate distances from one another. 
rulership (ré’lér-ship), n. [« ruler + -ship.] 
The office or power of aruler. [Rare.] 
n obsolete form of ruleless. 


rulesset, α. 
rule-work (rél’wérk), n. In printing, compo- 


sition in which many rules are used, as in ta- 


bles of figures, 
ruling (ré’ling), n. [Verbal n. of rulel,v.] 1. 


The determination by a judge or court of a 
point arising in the course of a trial or hear- 
ing.—2. The act of making ruled lines; also, 
such lines collectively. 
ruling (r6’ling), p.a. [Ppr.of rulel,v.] Hav- 
ing control or authority; governing; reigning; 
chief; prevalent; predominant. 


The ruling passion conquers reason still. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 153. 
Ruling elder. See elderl, 5.=Syn. Prevailing, Pre- 
dominant, etc. (see prevalent), controlling. 
ruling-engine (r6’ling-en’jin), ». A machine 
for ruling diffraction gratings. The ruling is per- 
formed by a fine Se ae the spacing of the lines 
being accomplished by the most refined micrometer- 
screw mechanism. (See grating2, 2, and micrometer.) The 
new ruling-engine at Johns Hopkins University has pro- 
duced gratings ruled with from 10,000 to 20,000 lines per 
inch, 6 inches in diameter, with faces formed on a radius 
of more than 21 feet, and having better definition than 
any ever before made. Such engines must be placed in 
as nearly equable a temperature as can be attained, as 
any sensible expansion or contraction during their opera- 
tion defeats their purpose. 


rulingly (ré’ling-li), adv. Ina ruling manner; 
so as to rule; controllingly. Imp. Dict. 

ruling-machine (r6’ling-ma-shén’ ),, 1. A ma- 
chine used by engravers for ruling in flat tints, 


etc. The cutting of the lines is done by a tool with a 
diamond-shaped point. Mechanism for spacing and for 
lifting the cutting-tool when the carriage which supports 
the tool is to be shifted in its parallel ways are the other 
features of the machine. 


2. A machino used for ruling parallel colored 
lines upon writing-paper, or upon paper for the 
manufacture of blank-books; a paper-ruler. 
The ruling is done by narrow, elongated, grooved brass 
pens fixed firmly ina clamp, and fed with ink dripping 
from a flannel laid on top of the clanyp, the flannel being 
kept saturated with ink by an inky brush, or by drips 
from a small rescrvoir orfountain. The paper is fed on an 
endless cloth, sheet by sheet, and runs under the pens, 
thus taking the ink from them, and is held in position by 
strings which run over rollers grooved with interstices 
to fit them. Intermittent feed fur the paper and mecha- 
nism for lifting the pens from the paper are characteris- 
tics of such machines. The pens are made in sets or bars 
of varying distances, so that ruling of different widths may 
be done. The above description applies to American rul- 
ing-machines, In others used in France the ruling is 
done by means of metal disks adjusted to the proper dis- 
tances apart, and fed with printing-ink. 

3. A machine used by lithographers for cutting 
lines on stone to be printed on paper to take 
the place of ruled lines in lithographed bill- 
heads and other blanks. 


ruling-pen (ré’ling-pen), n. A form of pen 
used for drawing lines of eventhickness. Itcom- 
monly consists of two blades which hold the ink between 





Ruling-pen. 
@, fixed blade; 4, adjustable blade; c, adjusting-screw; ς, 
which screws into a socket ο. 


handle, 


them, the distance apart of the points being adjusted by 
a screw to conform to the desired width of line. Some 
ruling-pens consist of three needle-points brought close 
together at their ends; others are formed of a point of 
ep with channels to hold and conduct the inkalong the 
sides. 


rullichie (rul’i-chi),. See rollichie. 

rullion (rul’yon), η. [Also rewelyns, rowlyngis, 
rillings, 8, contr. of ME. riveling, ς AS. rifeling, 
a kind of shoe or sandal: see riveling2.] 1. A 
shoe made of untanned leather. Scott, Monas- 
tery, xxix.— 2. A coarse, masculine woman; 
also, a rough, ill-made animal. [Seotch.] 

rullock, η. A variant of rowlock. 

ruly!t+ (r6’li), a. [ς ME. ruly, rewly, rewely, 
rewliche, < AS. hreowlic, pitiable, < hredw, pity: 
see ruel, n.] Pitiable; miserable. 

With that cam a knaue with a confessoures face, 


Lene and rewlyche with leggys ful smale. 
Piers Plowman (A), xii. 78. 


This rewlych Cresus was caught of Cyrus and lad to the 
fyr to ben brent. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 2. 
ΤΙΊΥ1 (10/1), adv. [ς ME. rewly, reoly; <ruly}, 
α.] Pitiably; miserably. 
Thynk on god α]-πιγσί, 
And on his wowndys smerte, 
How rewly he was a-dyzt. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 151, 
ruly?} (τὸ 1),α. [< ME. ruly; < OF. rulé, reulé, 
rieulé, pp. of rieuler: see rulel, v.] 1. Con- 
forming to rule; not unruly; acting rightly. 
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Ruly & rightwise, a roghe man of hors, 

He spake neuer dispituosly, ne spiset no man; 

Ne warpit neuer worde of wrang with his mowthe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 8888, 


2. Orderly; well-regulated. 


I meane the sonnes of such rash sinning sires 
Are seldome sene to runne a ruly race. 
Gascoigne, Complaynt of Phylomene (Steele Glas, etc., 
{ed. Arber, p. 118). 

rum! (rum),. [Abbr. of rumbullion or rum- 
booze. The F. rhum, rum =Sp.ron =Pg. rom = 
It. rum =D.G. Dan. rum = Sw. rom, rum, are all 
from E.] 1. Spirit distilled from the juice of 
the sugar-cane in any form, commonly from the 
refuse juice left from sugar-making, but often 
from molasses, as especially in countries where 
the sugar-cane is not produced. Rum has always 
been especially an American product, the most esteemed 
varieties being made in the West Indies and named from 


the place of manufacture, as Jamaica rum, pty Gre- 
nada, or Santa Cruzrum. Itis alsomade in New England. 


Rum is a spirit extracted from the juice of sugar-canes, 
... called Kill-Devil in New England! 
G. Warren, Description of Surinam (1661) (quoted in 
(The Academy, Sept. 5, 1885, p. 155). 


2. Any distilled liquor or strong alcoholic 
drink: much used in reprobation, with refer- 
ence to intemperance: as, the evils of rum. 
Rum I take to be the name which unwashed moral- 
ists apply alike to the product distilled from molasses and 
the noblest juices of the vineyard. Burgundy ‘‘in all its 
sunset glow” isrum. Champagne, “the foaming wine of 
Eastern France,” is rum. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, viii. 
Pineapple rum. See pineapple. Dickens, Pickwick. 
rum? (rum), α. and . [Early mod. E. rome ; 
supposed to be of Gipsy origin: ef. Gipsy rom, 
a husband, Rommani, a Gipsy: see Rom, Rom- 
many.) I, a. Good; fine; hence, satirically, in 
present use, queer; odd; droll. [Slang.] 
And the neighbours say, as they see him look sick, 


** What a rum old covey is Hairy-faced Dick !” 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 158. 


“Rum creeters is women,” said the dirty-faced man. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xiv. 


“We were talking of language, Jasper.” ... ‘Yours 
must bearum one?” ‘’Tis called Rommany.” 
G. Borrow, Lavengro, xvii. 


ΤΙ. x. Any odd, queer person or thing; an 
oddity. (Slang. ] 
No company comes 


But a rabble of tenants, and rusty, dull rums. 
Swift, The Grand Question Debated. 


It seems that though the books which booksellers call 
rums appear to be very numerous, because they come 
oftener in their way than they like, yet they are not really 
so, reckoning only one of a sort. 

Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, V. 471. 


rumal (ré’mal), π. [Also roomal, romal; < 
Hind. rumal, Pers. rimdl, a handkerchief.] A 
handkerchief; a small square shawl or veil. 


Especially —(a) A silk square used as a head-dress, etc. 
(0) A square shawl of goat’s hair. 


They [Thugs] had arranged their plan, which was very 
simple. Ifthe darkness suited, Shumshoodeen Khan was 
to address a question to Rowley Mellon, who would stoop 
from his horse to listen; Pershad Sing was then to cast 
the roomal over his head, and drag him from his horse 
into the Mango tope, when the holy pick-axe would soon 
do the rest. J. Grant. 


Rumanian (ré-ma’ni-an),d.andn. [Also Rou- 
manian; < Rumania, also written Roumania (Τ.. 
Roumanie) (see def.), +-an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Rumania, a kingdom (since 1881) of 
southeastern Europe, consisting of the former 
Turkish dependencies Wallachia and Moldavia, 
the Danubian principalities. In 1859 the two prin- 


cipalities were united under a single tributary prince, 
made independent in 1878. | 


ΤΙ. π. 1. One of the members of a race in 
southeastern Europe, Latinized in the second 
century, or perhaps later. Called by the Slavs 
Viachs (Welsh, Wallachs).— 2. A Romance 
language spoken in Rumania, the neighboring 

arts of the Austrian empire, Bessarabia, the 

Pind region, ete. 

Rumansh (ré-minsh’),a.and n. [See Romansh.] 
Same as hexto-Romanic. 

rumb, ”. See rhumb. 

rum-barge (rum’birj), ». [ο rumbooze.] 
A warm drink. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

rumble (rum’bl), v.; pret. and pp. rumbled, ppr. 
rumbling. [K. dial. rummle, rommle; < ME. rum- 
blen, romblen, rummelyn (= D. rommelen = LG. 
rummeln = MHG. G. rumpeln, be noisy, = Dan. 
rumle, rumble; cf. Sw. ramla, Dan. ramie, rat- 
tle), freq. of romen, roar: see rome?.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To make a deep, heavy, continued 
and more or less jarring sound: as, the thun- 
der rumbles. 

But whan they cam to wan water, 


It now was rumbling like the sea. 
Billie Archie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 96). 


rumbooze 


The wild wind rang from park and plain, 
And round the attics rumbled. 
Tennyson, The Goose. 
οἱ. To murmur. 
The people cryed and rombled up and down. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 545. 
3. To move with a deep, hoarse, thundering 
or jarring sound; roll heavily and noisily. 
Greta, what fearful listening! when huge stones 
Rumble along thy bed, block after block. | 
Wordsworth, To the River Greta. 


Old women, capped and spectacled, still peered through 
the same windows from which they had watched Lord 
Percy’s artillery rumble by to Lexington. 

Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 

41. Toroll about; hence, to create disorder or 
confusion. 

When love so rumbles in his pate, no sleep comes in his 

eyes. Suckling, Love and Debt. 

II. trans. To cause to make a deep, rattling 
or jarring sound; rattle. 

And then he rumbled his money with his hands in his 
trowsers’ pockets, and looked and spoke very little like a 
thriving lover. Trollope. 

rumble (rum’bl), π. [< ME. rombel; < rumble, v.] 
1. A deep, heavy, continuous, and more or less 
rattling or jarring sound, as of thunder; alow, 
jarring roar. © 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. 
2t. Confused reports; rumor. 
O stormy peple! unsad and ever untrewe! 
Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 


Delyting ever in rombel that is newe. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 941. 


3+. Confusion; disorder; tumult. 

Aboute whome he found muche heauinesse, rumble, 
haste and businesse, carriage and conueyaunce of her 
stuffe into sainctuary. Sir T. More, Works, p. 43. 
4. A revolving cylinder or box in which arti- 
cles are placed to be ground, cleaned, or pol- 
ished by mutual attrition. Grinding- or polish- 
ing-material is added according to the need of 
the case.—5. A seat for servants in the rear of 
a carriage. Also rumble-twmble. 


A travelling chariot with a lozenge on the panels, a dis- 
contented female in a green veil and crimped curls on the 
rumble, and a large and confidential man on the box. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 


rumble-gumption (rum’bl-gump’shon), n. 
Same as rumgumption. 
Ye sud hae stayed at hame, an’ wantit a wife till ye gath- 


ered mair rummelgumption. 
ogg, Perils of Man, I, 78. (Jamieson.) 


rumbler (rum’blér), πι. [< rumble + -erl.] A 


person who or a thing which rumbles. Jmp. 
Dict. 
rumble-tumble (rum’bl-tum’bl), n. Same as 


rumble, 5. 


From the dusty height of a rumble-tumble affixed to 
Lady Selina Vipont’s barouche . . . Vance caught sight 
of Lionel and Sophy. 

Bulwer, What will he Do with it? i. 15. 

rumbling: (rum’bling), n. [ς ME. rumlynge, 

romelynge (= MD. rommeling); verbal n. of rum- 

ble, v.] A low, heavy, continued rattling or 

jarring sound; a rumble. The peculiar rum- 

bling of the bowels is technically called bor- 
borygmus. 

At the noise of the stamping of the hoofs of his strong 
horses, at the rushing of his chariots, and at the rumbling 
of his wheels, the fathers shall not look back to their chil- 
dren for feebleness of hands. Jer. xlvii. 3. 

rumblingly (rum’bling-li), adv. In arumbling 
manner; with a rumbling sound. 

rum-blossom (rum’blos’um), ». A pimple on 
the nose caused by excessive drinking; a rum- 
bud; acne rosacea. Compare grog-blossom, tod- 
dy-blossom. [Slang.] 

rumbol}+(rum/‘’bo), 2. [Prob. short for rumbooze: 
see rumbooze. Cf. rumbullion.] Astrong liquor: 
same as rum or rumbullion. 

Hawkins the boatswain and Derrick the quartermaster 

. were regaling themselves with a can of rumbo, after 
the fatiguing duty of the day. Scott, Pirate, xxxix. 
rumbo? (rum’bo), ». [Cf. rwmbowline.] Rope 
stolen from a dockyard. Admiral Smyth. 
rumbooze (rum-béz’), m. [Early mod. E. also 
rumbowse, rombowse, rome bowse, also rambooze, 
rambooz, rambuze, rambuse; prob. < rum? (al- 
tered in some forms to ram: see ram3) + booze, 
boose, drink: see booze.] Originally, any al- 
ecoholic drink; a tipple; specifically, a mixed 
drink: a fanciful name given to several combi- 
nations. 
This bowse is as good as Rome bowse. 
Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 118. 


This Bowse is better then Rum-bowse, 
It sets the Gan a gigling. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, ii. 








rumbooze 


Piot, 2 common cant word used by French clowns, and 
other tippling companions; it signifies ruwm-booze, as our 
gipsies call good-guzzle, and comes from πίω, bibo. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 1, note. 


Rambooz. A compound drink, in most request at Cam- 
bridge, and is commonly made of eggs, ale, wine, and 
sugar; but in summer of milk, wine, sugar, and rose- 
water. Blount’s Glossography. 


rumbowline, ». See rombowline. 
rumbowling, π. ([Cf. rumbullion.] Grog: so 
called by sailors. 

rum-bud (rum‘bud),n. Arum-blossom, [Slang.] 


Redness and eruptions generally begin with the nose; 
. . . they have been called rum-buds when they appear 
in the face. 

Dr. Bush, Effects of Ardent Spirits. (Hneyc. Dict.) 
rumbullion (rum-bul’yon), ». [Appar. an ex- 
tended form of rumble, imitatively varied, and 
in sense 2 confused with other words, as rum- 
booze orrumbol, Henceruml. Cf. rumbowling.] 
1. A great tumult. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 
2. Astrong distilled liquor. See the quotation, 
and ruml, 


_ The chief fudling they make in theisland is Rumbullion, 
alias Kill-Divil, and this is made of sugar canes distilled, 
a hot, hellish, and terrible liquor. 

MS. Description of Barbados (1651), quoted in 
(The Academy, Sept. 5, 1885, p. 156. 


rumbustical (rum-bus’ti-kal), a. Same as ram- 
bustious. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rumbustious (rum-bus’tyus) a, Same asram- 
bustious. [Prov. Eng.] 


The sea has been rather rumbustious, I own; but then, 
. . . the land makes us ample amends. 
Foote, Trip to Calais, i. 


rum-cherry (rum/’cher’i), π. The wild black 
or cabinet cherry, Prunus serotina, of eastern 


North America. In the forest it grows from 60 to 90 
feet high, and affords a fine, hard, light-brown or red 
timber, turning darker with exposure, much esteemed 
for cabinet-work, inside finish, etc., and now becoming 
scarce, This tree, sometimes wrongly called P. Virgini- 
ana, is the source of the officinal wild-cherry bark. Its 
small, black, sweetish, and bitter astringent fruit is used 
to flavor liquors (whence the name), 

[Also Rou- 


Rumelian (ré-mé’lian), a. and n. 
melian; < Rumelia, also Roumelia (F. Roumélic), 
Ἔ -απ.] JI. a. Of or pertaining to Rumelia 
(originally, in a loose sense, the European pos- 
sessions of the Sultan, sometimes excepting 
Rumania, Servia, and Bosnia; in a restricted 


sense, the nee south of Bulgaria). A Turkish 
eyalet of Rumelia was formed about 1836 from parts of 
Albania and Macedonia. Eastern Rumelia was an au- 
tonomous province on the Black Sea, formed in 1878, and 
united to Bulgaria in 1885, 


11. x. A native or an inhabitant of Rumelia, 
especially in the restricted sense. [Rare.] 

rumen (r6’men), ».; pl. rumina (ré’mi-ni). [ς 
L. rumen, the throat, gullet: see ruminate. ] 
1. The cud of a ruminant.— 2. The paunch or 
first stomach of a ruminant; the largest of the 


four compartments of the ruminant stomach. 
It is the one which, with the reticulum or honeycomb, is 
eaten under the name of tripe. Also called farding-bag. 
See cuts under Ruminantia and Tragulus. 


Rumex (ré’meks),n. [NL. (Linneus, 1735), ¢ 

L. rumez, f., sorrel (R. acetosa, ete.), so called 

from the shape of the leaves, < rwmex, m., a 

kind of lance.] A genus of 

apetalous plants of the 

family Polygonacex, type 

of the tribe Rumicezx. It is if 

characterized by its six stamens 

and its six- or rarely four-parted 

perianth, with the outer seg- 

ments unchanged in fruit, but 

the three inner ones erect and 

very much enlarged, often bear- 

ing a conspicuous grain or tu- 

bercle resulting from a thicken- 

ing of the midrib. The included 

nut is sharply three-angled, / 

but without wings. About 130 

species have been enumerated, 

but the real number is much / 

less. They are widely scattered 

throughnorth temperate regions, 

with a few native to the tropics 

and southern hemisphere. Many 

are common weeds of cultivated 

grounds, and some are almost 

cosmopolitan. They are usual- 

ly perennial deep-rooting herbs, 

rarely tall shrubs. They bear 

united stipules (ocreze), which 

are often transparent, at first 

sheathing, soon torn and vanish- 

ing. The flowers are in small 

bracted clusters at the nodes, of- 

ten forming terminal racemes or 

panicles. In the section Lapa- 

thum, the dock, the leaves are 

commonly large, undivided, and | 

ο or Founded at oe rae 
cetosa, known as sorrel, they - 

are small, commonly hastate, and $f Fighd-sorrel (Ruomex ce. 

permeated by an acid juice. The 3, a female flower. ; 





Female Flowering Plant 
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root is astringent, and has tonic, alterative, and anti- 
scorbutic properties. Besides dock and sorrel, see ca- 
naigre, wild prie-plant (under yie-plant), bloodwort, butter- 
dock, greensauce, monk’s-rhubarb, mountain-rhubarb ; also 
cuts under atropal and obtuse. 

A hot drink 


rumfustian (rum-fus’tyan), n. 
made of eggs, beer, gin, sherry, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, sugar, ete. 

rumgumption (rum-gump’shon),”. [Also rum- 
ble-gumption, rummelgumption, rummilgumption; 
perhaps < rum2, good, excellent, + gumption: 
see gumption. | ough common sense; keen- 
ness of intellect; understanding. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch. ] 


They need not try thy jokes to fathom, 
They want rumgumption. 
Beattie, Address. (Jamieson.) 
t 


rumgumptious (rum-gump’shus), a. [ς rum- 
gumpti(on) + -ous.] urdy in opinion; rough 
and surly; bold; rash. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
rum-hole (rum’hol), ». A grog-shop; a. gin- 
mill: so called in opprobrium. [Colloq., Ὁ. 35.1 


Rumicez (ré-mis’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (Dumortier, 
1829), < Rumex (Rumic-) + -ex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the family 


Polygonacez. It is characterized by having the flow- 
ers in clusters at the nodes, attended by a sheathing 
or concave bract, and leaves alternate on the stem or 
radicle. As now restricted it includes the four genera 
Rheum, Oxyria, Rumex, and Emex, plants mainly of the 
northern hemisphere, sometimes shrubby, and gener- 
ally with conspicuous or very large radical leaves. See 
cuts under Rumez and rhubarb, 


rumina, η. Plural of rwmen. 

ruminal (r6’mi-nal),a. [=F. ruwminal,< L. rumi- 
nalis, ruminating, < rumen (-in-), the throat, gul- 
let: see ruminate.] Same as ruminant. [Rare.] 
Imp. Dict. 

ruminant (ré’mi-nant), a.andn. [=F. rumi- 
nant = Sp. rumiante = Pg. It. ruminante, < L. 
ruminan(t-)s, ppr. of ruminare, chew the cud: 
seeruminate.} I, a. 1. Ruminating; chewing 
the cud; belonging to the Ruminantia, or hav- 
ing their characters.—2. Hence, thoughtful; 
meditative; quiet. 


Marriage . . . had not even filled her leisure with the 
ruminant joy of unchecked tenderness. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxviii. 


IT, απ. An animal that chews the cud; any 
member of the Ruminantia. 

Ruminantes (r6-mi-nan’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of L. ruminan(t-)s, chewing the cud: see ru- 
minant.] The original form of Ruminantia. 
Vicq-d’Azyr, 1792. 

Ruminantia (ré-mi-nan’shi-i), κ. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of L. ruminan(t-)s, chewing the cud: 
see ruminant.] A series or section of artiodac- 
tyl ungulate mammals; the ruminants or ru- 
minating animals, or hoofed quadrupeds that 


chew the cud. All are even-toed and cloven-footed, 
and have a com- 
plex stomach. of 
several compart- 
ments, in the larg- 
est one of which 
food is received 
without being 
chewed, to be af- 
terward regurgi- 
tated or thrown up 
into the mouth 
there chewed at 
the animal’s_ lei- 
sure, and then 
swallowed again. 
In nearly all liv- 
ing ruminants the 
stomach has four compartments, or is quadripartite: these 
are the rumen, paunch, or plain tripe; the reticulum, or 
honeycomb tripe ; the omasum, psalterium, or mcnyplies ; 
and the abomasum or rennet-bag, succeeding one another 
in the order heregiven. The two former belong tothe car- 
diac division of the stomach, the two latter to the pyloric. 
The families of living ruminants whose stomachs are thus 
perfectly quadrilocular are —(1) the Girafide, or camelo- 
pards ; (2) the Satgid# (if regarded as distinct from the 
Bovidz); (8) the Bovida, or cattle, including also sheep and 
goats and all kinds of antelopes excepting (4) the Antilo- 
capridz ; and (5) the Cervida, or deer family. In the (α- 
melidz, or camels and llamas, the stomach is imperfect- 
ly four-parted. In the 
ragulids it is tripar- 
tite, no psalterium be- 
ing developed. Several 
extinct families are be- 
lieved on other grounds 
(their stomachs being 
unknown) to have be- 
longed tothe Ruminan- 
tia. The ruminants are 
collectively contrasted 
with those ungulates 
which, though artiodac- 
tyl, do not ruminate, and 
are known as Omnivora, 
as the swine and hippo- 
potamus. The average size of ruminants among mammals 
is large, a seep being one of the smaller species; they are 
perfectly herbivorous, and have in addition to the pecu- 





Typical Ruminant Stomach (Sheep). 
Ru, rumen or paunch; Rez, reticulum or 
honeycomb, showing alveoli; Ps, omasum, 
psalterium, or yee greed: A, abomasum or 


rennet-bag; @, esophagus; Dw, duodenum. 
(Rx unopened 3 other divisions in section.) 





Typical Ruminant Dentition (Sheep). 


mx, maxilla; fx, toothless pre- 
maxilla; 71, 72, 73, three incisors of 
left side; c, left lower canine, like an 
incisor and usually called one; A, 
upper and lower premolars; 21, 2, 
upper and lower molars. 


ruminative (r6’mi-na-tiv), a. 


ruminative 
liarities of the digestive system certain characteristic 
dental and cranial features : thus, there are no upper in- 
cisors, except in the camel family, in any of the living ru- 
minants, and the under incisors bite against a callous pad. 
At the present time these animals are found in nearly all 
parts of the world (not, however, in the Australian) ; they 
are comparatively poorly represented in America, and oc- 
cur in the greatest numbers, both of individuals and of 
species, in Africa. Also called Pecora, See also cut un- 
der Tragulus. ; ; 
ruminantly (r6’mi-nant-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of a ruminant; by means of rumination. 
ruminate (ré’mi-nat), v.; pret. and pp. rumi- 
nated, ppr. ruminating. [ς L. ruminatus, EP. 
of ruminare or ruminari (> It. ruminare = Sp. 
rumiar = Pg. ruminar = Pr. romiar, rominar = 
OF. F. ruminer, F. dial. roumir, rouinger, run- 
ger, roincer, roinger, runger), chew the cud, ru- 
minate, < rumen (rumin-), the throat, gullet. ] 
1. intrans. 1. To chew the cud, as a ruminant; 
practise rumination. 


Ruminating flocks enjoy the shade. 
Cowper, Heroism, 1. 32. 


2. To muse; meditate; think again and again; 
ponder: as, to rwminate on misfortunes. 


This is that I iudge of that text of the Psalmist, about 
the whiche (maye it please the King of Heauen) that euen 
as my penne hath written, my soule may alwayes rumi- 
nate Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 108. 


He... ruminates like an hostess that hath no arith- 
metic but her brain to set down her reckoning. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 252. 


II, trans. 1. To chewagain.— 2. To turn over 
in the mind; museon; meditate over and over. 


Conduct me where, from company, 
I may revolve and ruminate my grief. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 101. 


If in debt, let him ruminate how to pay his debts. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 535. 


ruminate (r6’mi-nat),a. [< L. ruminatus, pp. of 
ruminare or ruminari: see ruminate, v.] In bot., 
appearing as if chewed: noting a structure of 
the endosperm (albumen) of a seed which gives 
a mottled appearance to its section, and which 
results from the infolding of a dark inner layer 
of the seed-coat into the lighter-colored matter 
of the endosperm, as in the nutmeg. Goebel. 
ruminated (ré’mi-na-ted), a. [< ruminate + 
-ed2,| Same as ruminate. 
ruminatingly (ré’mi-na-ting-li), n. 
nating manner; ruminantly. 
rumination (r6-mi-na’shon), ». [= F. rumina- 
tion = Pg.ruminacdo = It. ruminazione,< L. rumi- 
natio(n-), chewing the cud: see rwminate.] 1. 
The act or process of ruminating, or chewing the 


cud. The food of ruminants is entirely herbaceous, and 
consists chiefly of grass. ‘his is rapidly cropped by graz- 
ing, and hastily swallowed, mixed with saliva. When its 
appetite is satisfied, the rnminant stands still, or oftener 
lics down, generally on itsside. Then occurs a spasmodic 
action of the abdominal muscles and of the diaphragm, like 
a hiccup, which forces a bolus of grass, sodden in the fluids 
of the paunch, up the gullet and into the mouth, to be mas- 
ticated or chewed at leisure. During this second chewing 
the cud is mixed with more saliva, thoroughly ground to 
pulp, and in this semi-fluid state it is finally swallowed. 

he cropped grass, when first. swallowed, passes indiffer- 
ently into either the rumen or the reticulum (which are 
in fact only two compartments of. the cardiac division of 
the stomach, the gullet entering the stomach just at their 
junction), andinthe ordinary peristaltic action of thestom- 
ach the fodder passes back and forth from one to the other. 
But there is an arrangement of muscular folds by means 
of which a canal may be formed that leads directly from 
the gullet past the rumen and reticulum into the psalte- 
rium, and by this channel the food, when returned after 
the rumination, may be conducted directly to the third 
stomach. Water drunk passes easily into any of the four 
stomachs according to circumstances. Neither the paunch 
nor the honeycomb is ever completely emptied of food; 
they have been found partly filled with sodden fodder in 
animals which have starved to death. It does not appear, 
as has been supposed, that the reticulum is specially 
concerned in modeling the boluses which are to be regur- 
gitated. Therecurgitation is effected by the reversed peri- 
staltic action of the gullet. During the spasmodic action 
by which the sodden mass is driven against the opening 
of the gullet, and some of it forced into the gullet to be 
thrown up, itis prevented from passing into the psalterium 
partly by the narrowness of the opening between the retic- 
ulum and the psalterium, and partly by the resistance of- 
fered to the coarse mass by the close-pressed psalterial 
leaves or layers, which act like a fine grating. But when 
the massis swallowed again in its now See ee and semi- 
fluid state, and is directed to the psalterium by the con- 
formation of the parts, it readily soaks in through the 
psalterial layers, and thus reaches the abomasum or fourth 
stomach, where it is finally chymified by the action of the 
gastric juice, to which it is not before subjected. Rumi- 
nation in man, when it is pathological, is also called mery- 


In a rumi- 


cism. 

2. The act of ruminating or meditating; a 
musing or continued thinking on a subject; 
meditation or reflection. 


It is a melancholy of mine own,. . . extracted from 
many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
most humorous sadness. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 19. 


[ς ruminate + 


-ive-} 1, Ruminant; disposed to rumination; 


ruminative 
especially, given to meditation or thought.— 
2. Marked by rumination or careful reflection ; 
well-considered. 

Such a thing as philosophical analysis, of calm, rwmina- 
tive deliberation upon the principles of government, .. . 
seems unknown to them. The Atlantic, LXIV. 610. 

ruminator (ré’mi-n4-tor), π. [= Sp. rumina- 
dor = It. ruminatore, ς LL. ruminator, < L. rumi- 
nare or ruminari, ruminate: see ruminate.] 
One who ruminates or muses on any subject; 
one who pauses to deliberate and consider. 
ruminet (r6’min),v.¢. [< OF. ruminer,< L. rumi- 
nare, ruminate: see ruminate.] To ruminate. 
As studious scholar, he self-rumineth 
His lessons giv’n. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
rumkin}} (rum’kin), ». [Also ruwmken, romkin, 
romekin; perhaps for *rummerkin, < rummer + 
-kin.] A kind of drinking-vessel; a rummer. 
Gayton. 
Wine ever flowing in large Saxon romekins 
About my board. 
Sir W. Davenant, The Wits, iv. 2. 
rumkin? (rum’kin), ». [Perhaps < rump + 
-kin.] A Persian tailless fowl. 
rumly (rum’li), adv. [< rum2 + -ly2.] Ina 
» Tum manner; finely; well: often used ironi- 
cally. See rum?,a. [Slang.] 

We straight betook ourselves to the Boozing ken; and, 
having bubb’d rumly, we concluded an everlasting friend- 
ship. . Head, English Rogue (1665), quoted in Ribton- 

(Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 621. 

rummage (rum’aj), v.; pret. and pp. rummaged, 
ppr. rummaging. [< rummage, n.}| I, trans. 11. 
To adjust the roomage or capacity of (a ship) 
with reference to the cargo; arrange or stow 
the cargo of (a ship) in the hold; especially, 
to clear by the removal of goods: as, to rum- 
mage a ship. 


Vse your indeuour and faithfull diligence in charging, 
discharging, lading againe, and roomaging of the same 
shippe. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 234. 


2. Το move to and fro the contents of, as in a 
search; ransack; hunt through; explore: as, 
to rummage a trunk. 


By this time the English knew the Logwood Trees as 
growing ; and, understanding their value, began to rum- 
mage other Coasts of the Main in search of it. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. ii. 47. 

Upon this they fell again to romage the will. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, ii. 


At low water I went on board; and though I thought I 
had rummaged the cabin so effectually as that nothing 
more could be found, yet I discovered a locker with 
drawers in it. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, iv. 


Hortense was rummaging her drawers up-stairs — an 
unaccountable occupation, in which she spent a large por- 
tion of each day, arranging, disarranging, re-arranging, 
and counter-arranging. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, vi. 


3. To set in motion; stir; hence, specifically, 
to mix by stirring or some other form of agita- 
tion: as, to rummage a liquid. 


The Feuer . . . now posting, sometimes pawsing, 
Euen as the matter, all these changes causing, 
Is rommidged with motions slowe or quick 
In feeble bodies of the Ague sick. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


When finings are put into casks of wine, and are stirred 
round and round with great velocity bya stick introduced 
at the shive-hole, that is called rummaging a cask ; and if 
the cask is quite full to the bung alittle will overflow in 
so doing. C. A. Ward, N. and Q., 6th ser., ΙΧ. 478. 

If rummaged well together, the whole [mixture] should 
be clear and bright in one day’s time. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. 223. 
4. To bring to light by searching. 


We'll go in a body and rummage out the badger in 
Birkenwood-bank. Scott, Rob Roy, xii. 
The two ladies rummaged up, out of the recesses of their 
memory, such horrid stories of robbery and murder that 
I quite quaked in my shoes. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, x. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1}. To arrange or stow the cargo 
of a ship in the hold. + 


Giue the master or Boatswaine, or him that will take 
upon him to romage, a good reward for his labour to see 
the goods well romaged. Haktuyt s Voyages, I. 300. 


2. To search narrowly, especially by moving 
about and looking among the things in the 
place searched; execute a search. 


111 merely relate what, in spite of the pains 
I have taken to rummage among his remains, 
No edition of Shakspeare I’ve met with contains. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, ΤΙ. 58. 
So they found at Babylon, . .. 
In rummaging among the rarities, 
A certain coffer. Browning, Sordello. 


91. To make a stir, bustle, or disturbance. 


1 speak this the rather to prevent . . . the imprudent 
romaging that is like to be in England, from Villages to 
Townes, from Townes to Cities, for Churches sake, to the 
undoing of Societies, Friendships, Kindreds, Families. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 45. 
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Tummage (rum’aj),n. [ς OF. (ar)rumage, F. 


— 
— 


arrimage, stowage, Sp. Pg. arrumar.] 1. 
The act of rummaging, in any sense; the act 
of ransacking. — 2. A stirring or bustling 
about; a disturbance; an upheaval. 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 


Of this post-haste and romage in the land, 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 107. 


There is a new bill which, under the notion of prevent- 
ing clandestine marriages, has made . . . a general rum- 
mage and reform in the office of matrimony. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 334. 
3. Lumber; rubbish. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—Rummage sale, aclearing-out sale of unclaimed goods 
at docks, or of miscellaneous articles left in a warehouse. 


rummager (rum‘aj-ér),”. [Harly mod. E. rom- 
ager, roomager ; < rummage, v., + -erl.] 11. 
One who arranges or stows the cargo on a ship. 
The master must prouide a perfect mariner called a 
Romager, to raunge and bestow all marchandize in such 
place as is conuenient. Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 862. 
2. One who searches. 


The smuggler exercises great cunning, and does his ut- 
most to outwit the customs rummager. 
Sci. Amer., N. δ., LIX. 372. 
rummer (rum’ér), n. [ς D. roemer, formerly 
also romer, = G.rdmer = Sw. remmare, a drink- 
ing-glass; said to be orig. G. (used for Rhenish 
wine according to Phillips; ef. ‘‘ Rhenish rum- 
mers” in the first quot.), and so called because 
used in the Rémer-saal at Frankfort (Skeat), lit. 
‘hall of the Romans’: Rémer, ς Rom, Rome; 
saal, hall (see sale2). Cf. rumkin1.] A drink- 
ing-glass or -cup; also, a cupful of wine or other 
liquor. The name is especially given to the tall and 
showy glasses, nearly cylindrical in form and without 


stem, which are identified with German glassware of the 
seventeenth century. 


Then Rhenish rwummers walk the round, 
In bumpers every king is crown’d. 
Dryden, To Sir George Etherege, 1. 45. 


Ordered in a whole bottle of the best port the beggarly 
place could afford — tossed it off in an ecstacy of two rum- 
mers, and died on the spot of sheer joy. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, Sept., 1832. 


rummilgumption (rum’il-gump’shon), 2. 
Same as rumblegumption. 
rummle (rum‘l),v. A dialectal form of rumble. 
rummy! (rum’i), a. [ς ruml + -y1.] Of or 
pertaining to rum: as, a rwmmy flavor. 
rummy” (rum’i),a@. [< rum? + -yl.] Rum; 
queer. [Slang. | 
Although a rummy codger, 
Now list to what I say. 
Old Song, in N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 97. 
rumneyt,romneyt (rum’ni), η. [<ME. rumney, 
romney, romnay, < OF. *romenie, < It. romania, 
‘a kind of excellent winein Italy, like malme- 
sie” (Florio), so called from Napoli di Romania, 
in the Morea, where it was orig. produced.] A 
kind of sweet wine. 


Larkys in hot schow, ladys for to pyk, 
Good drynk therto, lycyus and fyne, 
Blwet of allmayne, romnay and wyin. 
Rel. Antiq., ii. 30. (Halliweill.) 
All black wines, over-hot, compound, strong, thick 
drinks, as muscadine, malmsie, allegant, rwmny, brown 
bastard, metheglen, and the like, . . . are hurtful in this 
case. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 70. 
Malmsey, romney, sack, and other sweet wines. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 80. 


rumor, rumour (ré’mor), n. [ς ME. rumour, 
romour, reumor, < OF. rumour, rumor, remour, 
rumeur, Ε'. rumeur = Pr. rimor, rumor = Sp. Pg. 
rumor = It. rimore, romore, noise, rumor, = D. 
rumoer = G. Dan. Sw. rumor, noise, uproar, < 
L. rumor, a noise, rumor, murmur; ef. L. ru- 
mificare, proclaim, LL. rumitare, spread. re- 
ports; Skt. γ ru, hum, bray. Cf.rumble.] 1. A 
confused and indistinct noise; a vague sound; 
a murmur. 
And whan these com on ther was so grete toile and 
romour of noyse that wonder it was to heere, and ther- 


with a-roos so grete a duste that the cleir sky wax all 
derk. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 398. 


I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field. 
Shak., K. John, v. 4. 45. 


For many a week 
Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the grove 
Of gb sent with their noise of falling showers, 
And ever-tremulous aspen-trees, he lay. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


2. Flying or popular report; the common voice. 


Rumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 97. 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 80. 
That talkative maiden, Rumor, though. . . figured as 
a youthful winged beauty, . . . is in fact a very old maid, 











rumorous (ré’mor-us), a. 


rump (rump), η. 


Tum 


rump-bone (rump’bdon), η. 
rumpert (rum’pér), n. 


rumple 


who puckers her silly face by the fireside, and really does 
no more than chirp a wrony guess or a lame story into 
the ear of afellow-gossip. George Eliot, Felix Holt, viii. 
8. A current report, with or without founda- 
tion; commonly, a story or statement passing 
from one person to another without any known 
authority for its truth; a mere report; a piece 
of idle gossip. 
When ye shall hear of wars and rwmours of wars, be ye 
not troubled. Mark xiii. 7. 
I find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 145. 


What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 
4, Fame; reported celebrity; reputation. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΤ., ii. 3. 7. 
Go forth, and let the rumor of thee run 
Through every land that is beneath the sun. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 277. 
5+. A voice; a message. 
I have heard a rumour from the Lord, and an ambassador 
is sent unto the heathen, saying, Gather ye together. 


Jer. xlix. 14. 
=Syn. 2 and 3, Talk, gossip, hearsay. 


rumor, rumour (r6’mor), v. f. [< rumor, n.] 
To report ; tell-or circulate by report; spread 
abroad. 


Rumour it abroad 
That Anne, my wife, is sick and like to die. 
Shak., Rich. ITI., iv. 2. 51. 


Where nothing is examined, weighed, 
But as ‘tis rumoured, so believed. 
B. Jonson, The Forest, iv., To the World. 


rumorer, rumourer (r6’mor-ér), ». [< rumor 

+ -erl.] One who rumors; a spreader of re- 
ports; a teller of news. [Rare.] 

Go see this rwmourer whipp’d. Shak., Cor., iv. 6. 47. 


[Formerly also ru- 
mourous ; < OF. rumoreux = Sp. It. rumoroso, 
noisy, ς ML. rumorosus, ς L. rumor, noise, ru- 
mor: see rumor.] 1. Of the nature of rumor; 
circulated by popular report. [Rare.] 
This bearer will tell you what we hear of certain rumor- 
ous surmises at N. and the neighbouring towns. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 377. 
2. Confused or indistinct in sound; vaguely 
heard; murmuring. [Rare. ] 
Clashing of armours, and the rwmorous sound 
Of the stern billows, in contention stood. 
Drayton, Moses, iii. 
[ς ME. rumpe, appar. ¢ Icel. 
rumpr = Sw. rumpa = Dan. rumpe, rump (the 
Seand. forms appar. from the D. or LG.), = 
MD. rompe, D. romp, a body or trunk, = MLG. 
LG. rump = MHG. G. rumpf, the bulk or trunk 
of a body, a trunk, careass, hull.] 1. The tail- 
end of an animal; the hinder parts; the back- 
side or buttocks; technically, the gluteal or 
uropygial region; the uropygium. See sacrum 
and uropygium.—2. Figuratively, the fag-end 
of a thing. Specifically [οαρ.], in Eng. hist., the fag-end 
of the Long Parliament, after the ώση ο of the major- 
ity of its members, or Pride’s Purge, by Cromwell in 1648. 
The Rump was forcibly dissolved by Cromwell in 1653, 


but was afterward reinstated on two different occasions 
for brief periods. Also called Rump Parliament. 


(rump),v.t. [< rump,n.] To turn one’s 
upon. [Rare.] 


This mythologick Deity was Plutus, 
The grand Divinity of Cash, 
Who, when he rumps us quite, and won’t salute us, 
If we are men of Commerce, then we smash. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 129. (Davies.) 


Same as sacrum. 
[< rump + -erl.] One 
who was favorable to, or was a member of, the 
Rump Parliament. See rump, 2. 


This day, according to order, Sir Arthur appeared at 
the House; what was done I know not, but there was all 
the rumpers almost come to the House today. 

Pepys, Diary, March 7, 1660. 

Neither was the art of blasphemy or free-thinking in- 
vented by the court,.. . but first brought in by the fanatick 
faction, towards the end of their power, and, after the res- 
toration, carried to Whitehall by the converted rumpers, 
with very good reason. Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 


bae 


rump-fedt (rump’fed), a. [< rump + fed, pp. of 


feed.) Fed on offal or seraps from the kitchen 
(according to Nares, fed, or fattened, in the 
rump; fat-bottomed). [Rare.] 


Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 6. 


rumple (rum’pl), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. rumpled, 


ppr. rumpling. [A var. of rimple, q.v.] To 
wrinkle; make uneven; form into irregular in- 
equalities. 

The peremptory Analysis, that you will call it, I beleeve 
will be so hardy as once more to unpinne your spruce fas- 








rumple 


tidious oratory, to rumple her laces, her frizzles, and her 
bobins, though she wince and fling never so Peevishly. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


We all know the story of the princess and her rumpled 
rose-leaf felt through half-a-score of blankets. 
Whyte Melville, White Rose, ΤΙ. xi. 


rumple(rum’pl),». [Avar. of rimple,q.v. Cf. 
rumple, v.} A wrinkle; a fold; a ridge. 
And yet Lucretia’s fate would bar that vow; 
And fair Virginia would her fate bestow 
On Rutila, and change her faultless make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 


rumpless(rump’les),a. [< rump +-less.] Hav- 
ing no tail: specifically noting male or female 
specimens of the common hen so characterized. 
The lack is not only of the tail-feathers, but of 
muscular and bony parts of the rump. 
Rumpless fowls are those in which the coccygeal verte- 
bre are absent; there is consequently no tail. By cross- 


ing, rumpless breeds of any variety can be produced. 
Encyc. Brit., ΧΙΧ. 646. 
rumely (rump‘li),a. [<rumple + -y1.] Rum- 
pled. ([Colloq.] 
rump-post (rump’post), ». The share-bone or 
pygostyle of a bird. Cowes. See cut under 
pygostyle. 
rump-steak (rump’stak), n. 
from the thigh near the rump. 
After dinner was over he observed that the steak was 
tough ; ‘‘and yet, sir,” returns he, ‘‘bad as it was, it seemed 
a rump-steak to me.” Goldsmith, Essays, xiii. 
rumpus (rum’pus),”. [Perhaps imitative, based 
on rumble, rumbustical, rumbustious, ete.] An 
uproar; a disturbance; a riot; a noisy or dis- 
orderly outbreak. ([Colloq.] 
My dear Lady Bab, you’ll be shock’d, I’m afraid, 
When you hear the sad rumpus your Ponies have made. 
Moore, Twopenny Post-Bag, letter i. 


She is a young lady with a will of her own, I fancy. 
Extremely well-fitted to make a rumpus. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xii. 
rumseller (rum’sel’ér), n. One who sells rum; 
hence, one who sells intoxicating liquors of any 
kind; specifically, the keeper of a rumshop. 
[U. 8.] 
rumshop (rum’shop), ”. A shop where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold. [U.8.] 
rum-shrub (rum’shrub), n. A liquor of which 
rum is a principal ingredient. (a) Rum flavored 
with orange-juice and sweetened and allowed to stand for 
a long time before use: a kind of home-madecordial. (0) 
A drink made by mixing rum with orange-, lemon-, or 
lime-juice, the peel of the same fruit, milk, and some- 


times other ingredients: this is strained and usually bot- 
tled for keeping. 


rumswizzle (rum’swiz’1l), n. [Perhaps < rwm2, 
good, excellent, + swizzle, a drink made of ale 
and beer mixed (fancifully applied to cloth 
that possesses the quality of resisting wet).] 
A cloth made in Ireland from pure wool un- 
dyed, and valuable because of its power of re- 

»pelling moisture. 

run! (run), v.; pret. ran (sometimes run), pp. 
run, ppr. running. (EK. dial. orSe. also rin, ren; 
< ME. rinnen, rynnen, rennen (pret. ran, ron, 
pl. and pp. runnen, ronnen, runne, ronne; the 
mod. E. having taken the vowel of the pp. also 
in the inf.), ς AS. rinnan (pret. ran, pl. runnon, 
pp. gerunnen), usually transposed eornan, irnan, 
dernan, yrnan (pret. arn, orn, pl. urnon, pp. 
urnen) (> ME. ernen, ete.: see earn), run, flow, 
= OS. rinnan = OF ries. rinna, renna = MD. 
rinnen, rennen, runnen = MLG. rinnen, flow, ren- 
nen, run, =OHG. rinnan, flow, swim, run, MHG. 
rinnen, G. rinnen, run, flow (pret. rann, pp. ge- 
ronnen), = Icel. rinna, later renna = Sw. rinna 
= Dan. rinde, flow, rende, run, = Goth. rinnan, 
run; also causative, OS. rennian = OHG. ren- 
nan, MHG. G. rennen = Goth. rannjan, cause to 
run; prob., with present formative -n,< ren, 
run (ef. rine1), perhaps akin to Skt. γ ar or ri, 
go. Hence ult. run, n., runaway, runnel, ren- 
netl, rinel.] I, ἱπίχαπδ. 1. To move swiftly by 
using the legs; go on the legs more rapidly 
than in walking; hence, of animals without 
legs, to move swiftly by an energetic use of 
the machinery of locomotion: as, a running 
whale. In bipedal locomotion the usual distinction be- 
tween running and walking is, that in running each foot 
in turn leaves the ground before the other reachesit. In 
zodlogy, usually, to run means to move the legs of each 
side alternately, whether fast or slow —being thus distin- 
guished, not from walk, but from any locomotion in which 


the opposite legs move together, as in jumping, leaping, 
or hopping. 
Freres and faitours that on here fete rennen. 
Piers Plowman (B), ii. 182. 
And as she runs, the bushes in the way. 


Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, Ἱ. 871. 


A beefsteak cut 
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Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
Shelley, To a Skylark. 
Specifically —(a) Of the horse, to move with the gait dis- 
tinctively calledarun. See γι], π., 1 (α). (0) To take part 
in a race; as, to run for the stakes, or for a place: said of 
horses or athletes. 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So rwn that ye may obtain. 
1 Cor. ix. 24. 
(ο) To take part in a hunt or chase: as, to run with the 
hounds. . 
2. To make haste; hasten; hurry, often with 
suddenness or violence; rush. 


Thanne thei lete blowe an horn in the maister toure, 
and than ronne to armes thourgh the town. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 197. 
A kind heart he hath ; a woman would run through fire 
and water for such a kind heart. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 107. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoia? 
Milton, Comus, 1. 363. 
’Tis habitual to them to run to the Succour of those they 
see in Danger. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, Pref. 


3. To flee; retreat hurriedly or secretly; steal 
away; abseond; desert: often followed by 
away or off. 


The paens that er were so sturne, 
Hi gunne awei urne. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 25. 
That same man that renneth awaie 
Maie again fight, an other daie. 
Udall, tr. of Erasmus’s Apophthegms, p. 372. 
My conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, my 
master. hak., M. of V., ii. 2. 2. 


I forgot to say Garrat run off a month ago.... Mr. 
Grierson has expeld him for running away. 
Hood, School for Adults. 


4. To move, especially over a definite course: 
said of inanimate things, and with the most 
varied applications; be propelled or borne 
along; travel; pursue a course; specifically, 
of a ship, to sail before the wind. 


And running under a certain island which is called 

Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat. 
Acts xxvii. 16. 

Thou . . . think’st it much to tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 254. 
Far ran the naked moon across 

The houseless ocean’s heaving field. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 


Squalls 
Ran black o’er the sea’s face. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


5. To perform a regular passage from place to 
place; ply: as, the boats run daily; a train 
runs every hour.—6. To flow. (a) To flow in any 


manner, slowly or rapidly ; move, as a stream, the sand in 
an hour-glass, or the like. 


In the tur ther is a welle 
Suthe cler hit is with alle, 
He urneth in ο pipe of bras 
Whider so hit ned,was. 
King Horn (&. E. T. 8.), p. 57. 


In the dede See rennethe the Flom Jordan, and there it 
dyethe; for it rennethe no furthermore. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 102. 


The fourth [current of lava], at la Torre, is that which run 
at the great eruption on the fifth of May. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 
(6) To spread on a surface; spread and blend together : 
as, colors run in washing. 
An Arcadian hat of green sarcenet, . . . not so very 
much stained, except where the occasional storms of rain, 
incidental to a military life, had caused the green to run. 


T. Hardy, The Trumpet-Major, ii. — 


7. To give passage to or discharge a fluid or a 
flowing substance, as tears, pus, the sand of 
an hour-glass, ete. 
Mine eyes shall weep sore, and run down with tears, 
because the Lord’s flock is carried away captive. 
Jer. xiii. 17. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 25. 
The jest will make his eyes run, i’ faith. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
Reekin’ red ran mony a sheugh. 

Burns, Battle of Sheriff-Muir. 
Specifically —(a) In founding, said of a mold when the 
molten metal works out through the parting or through 
some interstice, crevice, or break: as, the mold runs. (0) 
In organ-building, said of the air in a wind-chest when it 
leaks into achannel. 3 
8. To become fluid; fuse; melt. 

As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the sun, 
So melts the youth. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph, iii. 


If the arches are fired too hot, they will run or stick to- 
gether. C. T'. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 147. 
9. To extend from point to point; spread by 

owth, or expansion, or development of any 

ind: as, the flames ran through the grass. 


Tun 
The fire ran along upon the ground. Ex. ix. 23. 


10. To creep or trail; spread by runners; 
overrun; twine or climb in any manner: said 
of plants: as, the vine ran up the porch. 


Beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs. 
Emerson, Each and All. 


11. To go through normal or allotted move- 
ments; be in action, motion, or operation; 
operate; work: as, the machines run night 
and day; the hotel is running again. 


Rudeleg [curtains] rennande on ropes. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 857. 


Wert thou not brother to great Edward’s son, 

This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 

Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 
Shak., Rich. IT., ii. 1. 122. 


You’ve been running too fast, and under too high pres- 
sure. You must take these weights off the safety valve. 
.. . Bank your fires and run on half steam. 

Bret Harte, Gabriel Conroy, xxvi. 


A storage, or secondary, battery makes it possible to 
have a reservoir of electricity, from which a supply can 
be obtained when the dynamos are not running. 

Sct. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 308. 


12. To strive for any end; especially, to enter 
a contest for office or honors; specifically, to 
stand as a candidate for election: as, three 
candidates are running for the presidency. 


He has never failed in getting such offices as he want- 
ed, the record of his running being about as good as that 
of any man in the country. he Nation, XI. 1. 


Z., who has written a few witty pieces, and who, being 
rich and an epicure, is running for the Academy on the 
strength of his good dinners. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 518. 


13. To goon; goby; pass or glide by; elapse. 


Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 128. 


She does well and wisely 
To ask the counsel of the ancient’st, madam ; 
Our years have run through many things she knows not. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 4. 


How runs the time of day? 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 


Merrily ran the years, seven happy years. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


14. To pass; proceed; advance; take a cer- 
tain course or direction. Specifically—(a) To ad- 
vance in a given line of change, development, growth, con- 
duct, experience, etc.; especially, to proceed from one 
state to another: as, to run to seed; to run to waste; 
to run to weeds (said of land); to run into danger ; hence, 
to become: as, to run mad: often followed by a predicate 
adjective, or by in, into, or to. 

They think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot. 1 Pet. iv. 4. 


At his own shadow let the thief rwn mad, 
Himself himself seek every hour to kill! 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 997. 


We have run 
Through ev'ry change that Fancy, at the loom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 607. 
He ran headlong into the boisterous vices which prove 
fatal to so many of the ignorant and the brutal. 
Southey, Bunyan, p. 13. 


It is not only possible but quite probable that these 
last two [cows] were more influenced by the individual 
tendency to “run dry” than by the extra grain feed in the 
ration. Science, XV. 24. 


Hence —(b) To tend or incline ; have a proclivity or gen- 
eral tendency; be favorable: as, his inclinations run to 
public life: followed by in, into, to, or toward. 


That spot of Spyaes my3t nedeg sprede, 
Ther such rycheg to rot [root] is runnen. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 26. 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice which the more Man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. 
Bacon, Revenge (ed. 1887). 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 
let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the other. 
Bacon, Nature in Men (ed. 1887). 


The temperate climates usually run into moderate gov- 
ernments, and the extremes into despotic power. 
Swift, Sentiments of Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 


A birthplace 
Where the richness ran to flowers. 
Browning, Paracelsus. 


(8) To pass in thought or notice; go cursorily, as in a 
hasty inspection, review, or summary: as, to run from one 
topic to another; to rwn through a list or a bill: generally 
followed by through or over. 


The eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
earth. 2 Chron. xvi. 9. 


So of the rest, till we have quite run through, 
And wearied all the fables of the gods. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 


If I write anything on a black Man, I run over in my 
Mind all the eminent Persons in the Nation who are of 
that Complection. Addison, Spectator, No. 262. 
(4) To continue to think or speak of something ; dwell in 
thought or words; harp: as, his mind or his talk runs con- 
tinually on his troubles: followed by on or upon. 

If they see a stage-play, they run upon that a week af- 
ter. . μμὀ Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 238 


run 


When we desire anything, our minds run wholly on the 
good circumstances of it; when it is obtained, our minds 
run wholly on the bad ones, Swift. 


(e) To pass by slight gradations or changes; blend or merge 
gradually: with into: as, colors that run into one another. 


Observe how system into system runs. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 25. 


(f) To migrate, as fish; go in a school. 


Salmon run early in the year. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., ΧΙΙ. 406. 


15. To have a certain direction, course, or 
track; extend; stretch: as, the street runs east 
and west. 


The ground cloath of siluer, richly embroidered with 
golden Sunns, and about euery Sunne ran a traile of gold, 
imitating Indian worke. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 


Searching the ulcer with my probe, the sinus run up 
above the orifice. Wiseman, Surgery. 


And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, i. 


16. To have a certain form, tenor, or purport; 
be written or expressed: as, the argument runs 


as follows. 
They must—... 
For so run the conditions—leave those remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 3. 24. 


Once on a time (so runs the fable) 
A country mouse, right hospitable, 
Received a town mouse at his board. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. vi. 157. 


That Matthew’s numbers run with ease 
Each man of common sense agrees ! 
Cowper, Epistle to Robert Lloyd. 


17. In law: (a) To have legal authority or ef- 
fect; be in force. 
It cannot be said that the Emperor’s writs run in it ex- 


cept in some few settled districts. 
Athenzum, No. 3068, p. 202. 


The Queen’s writ, it has been remarked, cannot be said 
to run in large parts of Ireland, while in every part of the 
United States the Federal writ is implicitly obeyed. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 793. 


(b) To pass in connection with or as an inci- 
dent to. Thus, a covenant restricting the use or enjoy- 
ment of land is said to run with the land, alike if the bur- 
den it imposes is to continue on the land burdened, into 
whatsoever hands that land passes, or if the right to claim 
its enforcement is to pass with the land intended to be 
benefited, into whosesoever hands the latter land may 
pass. If the covenant does not run with the land, it is 
merely personal, binding and benefiting only the parties 
to it and their personal representatives. 


Covenants are said to ‘run with tne land” when the 
liabilities and rights created by them pass to the assignees 
of the original parties. Encye. Brit., XIV. 275. 


18. To be current; circulate publicly. (a) To 
be in current use or circulation. 


And whan that Money hathe ronne so longe that it be- 
gynnethe to waste, than men beren it to the Emperoures 
‘lresorye. Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 

Are not these the Spanish “ pillar dollars”; and did they 
not run current in England as crown pieces? 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 338, 

(0) To be publicly heard or known; be spread abroad; 
pass from one to another. 

“What, is this Arthures hous,” quoth the hathel thenne, 

«That a the rous [fame] rennes of, thurg ryalmes so 

mony?” 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 310. 
There ran a rumor 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 182. 

One day the story ran that Hamilton had given way, 
and that the government would carry every point. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnery ran. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
19. To keep going; be kept up; extend through 
a period of time; continue (used specifically of 
a play or other theatrical exhibition); hence, 
specifically, to continue so long before expiring 
or being paid or becoming payable: as, a sub- 
scription that has three months to run; the ac- 
count ran on for a year. 
She saw, with joy, the line immortal run, 
Each sire impress’d and glaring in his son. 
Pope, Dunciad, i. 99. 
Learning that had run in the family like an heirloom! 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 


No question had ever been raised as to Mr. Nolan’s ex- 
traction on the strength of his hooked nose, or of his name 
being Baruch. Hebrew names ran in the best Saxon fam- 
ilies; the Bible accounted for them. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 
Yet I doubt. not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
TUNS, Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

The play on this occasion . . . only ran three days, and 
then Sir John Vanbrugh produced his comedy called ‘‘ The 
Confederacy.” . 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 8. 


20. To reach a certain pitch, extent, impor- 


-- quality, or value; hence, to average; 
rule, 
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‘¢Bad this year, better the next.” — We must take things 
rough and smooth as they run. 
Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 1. 


The disputes between the King and the Parliament run 
very high. Walpole, Letters, 11. 511. 


An age when Saurians run ridiculously small. 
George Eliot, theophrastus Such, iii. 
In 1795 and 1796... the price of wheat ran far be- 
yond the statutory 54s., viz., to 75s. the quarter. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 11. 


When Barrels are sold as they run, the term “as they 
run” shall be understood to refer to the condition as to 
cooperage only. 

New York Produce Exchange Report (1888-9), p. 279. 


21. To rest, as on a foundation or basis; turn; 
hinge. 
Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 242. 
It is a confederating with him to whom the sacrifice is 


offered ; for upon that the apostle’s argument runs. 
Bp. Atterbury. 


22. In music, to perform a run or similar figure. 


As when a maide, taught from her mother’s wing 

To tune her voyce unto a silver string, 

When she should run, she rests ; rests, when should run. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 5. 


23. In a variety of technical uses, to go awry; 
make a fault; slip: as, a thread runs in knit- 
ting when a stitch is dropped. 


A common drill may run, as it is usually termed, and 
produce a hole which is anything but straight. 
Farrow, Mil. Encyc., 111. 524. 


Lace made without this traversing motion would, in 
case a thread was broken, run or become undone. 
4. Barlow, Weaving, p. 360. 


24. To press with numerous and urgent de- 
mands: as, to run upon a bank.—25, To keep 
on the move; go about continually or uneasily ; 
be restless, as a rutting animal; bein rut.—To 
cutandrun. Seecut.— Το let run, to allow to pass free- 
ly or easily ; slacken, as a rope, cable, or the like.— To run 
across, to come across ; meet by chance; fallin with: as, 
to run across a friend in London.— To run after, to seek 
after ; of persons, to pursue, especially for social purposes ; 
hence, to court the society of. 


The mind, upon the suggestion of any new notion, runs 
after similes, to make it the clearer to itself. Locke. 


If he wants our society, let him seek it. . . . I will not 
spend my hours in running after my neighbours. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, liii. 


Torun against. (a) To come into collision with. 


This man of God had his share of suffering from some 
that were convinced by him, who, through prejudice or 
mistake, ran against him. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 


(b) Same as to run across. (9) To result unfavorably or 
adversely to. 


The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years’ 
profits of his lands before he cometh to the knowledge of 
the process that runneth against him. Bacon. 


Had the present war indeed run against us, and all our 
attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look like a de- 
gree of frenzy . .. to be determined on so impracticable 
an undertaking. Addison, Present State of the War. 


Torun ahead of one’s reckoning. See reckoning.— 
Torun amuck. See amuck.— To run at, to assail sud- 
denly ; rush upon. 


Jack Stamford would have run at him [Felton], but he 
was kept off by Mr. Nicholas. Howell, Letters, I. v. 7. 


Torun at the ring. See ringl.—To run away or off 
with. (a) To carry off in sudden or hurried flight: as, a 
horse runs away with a carriage; the mutineers ran away 
with the ship. 


Now in Iames Towne they were all in combustion, the 
strongest preparing once more to run away with the Pin- 
nace. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 163. 


(0) To abscond or elope with. 


Now, my dear sir, between you and I, we know very 
well, my dear sir, that you have run off with this lady for 
the sake of her money. Dickens, Pickwick, x. 


(c) To carry too far; lead beyond bounds; transport. 


His desires run away with him through the strength 
and force of a lively imagination. Steele, Tatler, No. 27. 


Torunawry. See awry.—Torun before. (a) Torun 
from in flight; flee before: as, the troops ran before th 
enemy. (0) To outstrip; surpass; excel. 
But the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur, 


Torun counter. See counter’, adv.,1.—To run deep, 
to swim far under water, as fish or a whale.—To run 
down, (a) To have its motive power exhausted; stop 
working: as, the clock or the musical box ran down. (b) 
To become weakened or exhausted; deteriorate; fall off : 
as, his health has run down. 


Here was, evidently, another case of an academy having 
run down, and its operations discontinued. 
Supreme Court Reporter, X. 809. 


To run down 2 coast, to sail along it.— To run foul of. 
Same as to fall foul of (which see, under fowl1).—To run 
idle. See id/e.—Torunin. (a) In printing: (1) Same as 
to runon. (2) To occupy a smaller space in type than was 
expected: said of copy. (b) In the refining of iron as fol- 


lowed in Yorkshire, England, to run the molten pig di- 
rectly from the furnace into the refinery: distinguished 
from melting down, when the refinery is charged with un- 
melted pig, scrap, etc.—To run in debt, to incur pecu- 
niary obligations; make a debt. 


run 


Our long stay here hath occasioned the expense of much 
more money than I expected, so as I am run much in Mr. 
Goffe’s debt. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446. 


To run in one’s head or mind, to linger in one’s memo- 
ry; haunt one’s mind. : 
These courtiers run in my mind still. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 


Heigh ho !—Though he has used me 0, this fellow runs 
strangely in my head. I believe one lecture from my 
grave cousin will make me recall him. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 1. 


To run inthe blood, See blood.—To run into, to run 
against; collide with.—To run in trust. See trust.—To 
run in with. (a) ‘lo agree, comply, or close with. (6) 
Naut., to sail close to: as, to run in with the land.—To 
run mad. See madl.—To run of (or on) a gargett. 
See garget.— To run off with. See to run away with.— 
Torunon. (a) To keep on; continue without pause or 
change; especially, to keep on talking; keep up a running 
stream of conversation; ramble on in talking. 

Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 

What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay? 

hak., K. John, v. 7. 67. 


Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous compassion, 
that he liked very well to hear honest Goldsmith run on. 
“Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “but he should not like to hear 
himself.” Macaulay, Oliver Goldsmith. 


(0) Specifically, in printing, to continue in the same line 
without making a break or beginning a new paragraph, (c) 
To carry on; behave in alively, frolicsome manner ; laugh 
and jest, as from high spirits. [Colloq.|—To run on ail 
fours. See four,n.—Torunonpattenst. See patten?. 
—To run on sorts, in printing, to require an unusual or 
disproportionate quantity of one or more characters or 
types: said of copy.— Torunout. (a) Tostop after run- 
ning to the end of its time, as a watch or a sand-glass. 


Every Tuesday I make account that I turn a great hour- 
glass, and consider that a week’s life is run out since I 
writ. Donne, Letters, xx. 
(b) To come toan end; expire: as, a lease runs out at Mi- 
chaelmas. (c) To be wasted or exhausted: as, his money 
will soon run out, ! 

Th’ estate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. 


Dryden. 
(d) To become poor by extravagance. 
Had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


? To grow or sprout; spread exuberantly. 
Jt) To expatiate; run on. 


She ran out extravagantly in praise of Hocus. 
Arbuthnot. 
(9) In printing, to occupy a larger space in type than was 
expected: said of copy.— To run out of, to come to the 
end of; run short of; exhaust. 


When we had run owt of our money, we had no living 
soul to befriend us. Steele, Guardian, No. 141. 


Torun over. (a) (Over, adv.) To overflow. 


Good measure, prestod down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. 
Luke vi. 38. 
Excessive Joys so swell’d her Soul, that she 
Runs over with delicious tears. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 204. 
(b) (Over, prep.] (1) To go over, examine, recapitulate, or 
recount cursorily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals [at Zurich], but do 
not remember to have met with any in it that are extraor- 
dinary rare. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 522), 


(2) To ride or drive over: as, to run over a child.— Torun 
riot. See riot.—To run rusty. See rusty3.—To run 
through, to spend quickly; dissipate: as, he soon ran 
through his fortune. 

For a man who had long ago run through his own money, 
servitude in a great family was the best kind of retirement 
after that of a pensioner. George Eliot, ¥elix Holt, xxv. 


To run together. (a) To mingle or blend, as metals 
fused in the same vessel. (9) In mining, to fall in, as the 
walls of a lode, so as to render the shafts and levels im- 
passable. Ansted. (c) To keep in a pod or school, as 
whales when one of their number has been struck.— To 
run to seed. (a) To shoot or spindle up, become stringy, 
and yield flowers, and ultimately seed, instead of develop- 
ing the leaves, head, root, etc., for which they are valued: 
said of herbaceous plants. Such plants, if not required 
for seed, are pulled up and rejected as refuse. 


Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 
The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 
Tennyson, Amphion. 
Hence—(b) To become impoverished, exhausted, or worn 


out; go to waste.—To run under, to swim under water 
near the surface after being struck, as a whale.—To run 


up. (a) (Up, adv.] (1) To rise; grow; increase: as, ac- 
counts run up very fast. (2) Το draw up; shrink, as cloth 
when wet. 


In working woollen cloths, they are, as is well known, 
liable to run up or contract in certain dimensions, becom- 
ing thicker at the same time. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 83. 


(0) [Up, prep.] To count rapidly from bottom to top of in 
calculating, as a column of figures.— To run upon, to 
quiz; make a butt of. [U. 8.] 


He is a quiet, good-natured, inoffensive sort of chap, 
and will stand running upon as long as most men, but 
who is a perfect tiger when his passions are roused. 

A. B. Longstreet, Southern Sketches, p.137. (Bartlett.) 
To run Wide, to school at a considerable distance from 
the shore, or out of easy reach of the seine, as fish. 


[Beaufort, North Carolina.]—To run with the machine. 
See machine. 
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ΤΙ. trans. 1. To cause to run. | Specitically—(a) 
To cause to go at a rapid pace (especially in the gait 
known as the run), as a horse; also, to enter, as a horse, 
for a race; hence, colloquially, to put forward as a candi- 
date for any prize or honor. 


Beggars mounted run their horse to death, 
Shak., ὃ Hen, ΥΙ., i. 4, 127. 


It was requisite in former times for a man of fashion, 

. using the words of an old romance writer, ‘‘to runne 
horses and to approve them.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 100. 


If any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to 
“crack” that particular *‘crib” . . . and got clear off with 
the ‘‘swag,” he. .. might have been run... for Congress 
in a year or two. H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xxxvii. 


(0) To direct the course of ; cause to go or pass as by guid- 
ing, forcing, driving, thrusting, pushing, etc.: as, to run 
one’s head against a wall; to run a train off the track ; to 
run a thread through a piece of cloth ; to run a dagger into 
one’s arn. 


And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran 
the ship aground. Acts xxvii. 41. 


In peril every hour to split, 
Some unknown harbour suddenly [they] must sound, 
Or run their fortunes desp’rately on ground. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 55. 
The glass was so clear that she thought it had been open, 
and so ran her head through the glass. 
Quoted in S, Dowell’s Taxes in England, IV. 303. 


c) To cause to operate, work, ply, or perform the usual 
unctions ; keep in motion or operation, as a railway, a 
mill, or an engine: extended in the United States to the 
direction and management of any establishment, enter- 
prise, or person: as, to run a mill, a hotel, or a school; 
that party is running the State. 


The Democratic State Conventions have been largely 
run by the office-holding element. The American, XII. 307. 
It is often said of the President that he is ruled — or, as 

the Americans express it, run— by his secretary. 
Bryce, American Commonwealth, I. 84, 


*A small knot of persons... pull the wires for the 
whole city, controlling the primaries, selecting candidates, 
“‘running” conventions. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, ΤΙ. 75. 
(ὄ) To pour forth, as a stream; let flow; discharge; emit. 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 193. 
(e) To melt; fuse; shape by melting and molding: as, to 
run lead or silver. ' 

The Tonquinese understand how to run Metals, and are 
very expert in tempering the Earth wherewith they make 
their mould. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 70. 
Hence—(f/) To form by molding; mold; cast: as, to run 
bullets. (g) ‘To cause to pass or change into a particular 
state; transform ; cause to become. 


These wild woods, and the fancies I have in me, 
Will run me mad. Fletcher, Pilgrim, iii. 3. 


Others, accustomed to retired speculations, run natural 
philosophy into metaphysical notions. Locke. 


{h) To extend; stretch; especially, in surveying, to go 


~over, observe, and mark by stakes, bench-marks, and the 


like: 88. to run parallel lines; to run a line of levels from 
one point to another; to run a boundary-line (that is, to 
mers it upon the ground in accordance with an agree- 
ment). 


We... rounded by the stillness of the beach 
To where the bay runs up its latest horn. 
Tennyson, Audley Court. 
2. To accomplish or execute by running; hence, 
in general, to go through; perform; do: as, to 
run a trip or voyage; to run an errand. 
Sesounez schal yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest, .. . 


Bot euer renne restleg rengnegze [courses] ther-inne. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 527. 

If thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 75. 


What course I rune, Mr. Beachamp desireth to doe ye 
same. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 229. 
The Prince’s grandfather . . . ran errands for gentle- 
men, and lent money. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxiv. 
The year 
Runs his old round of dubious cheer. 
M. Arnold, Resignation. 
3. To run after; pursue; chase; hunt by run- 
ning down. 
Alate we ran the deer. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Next to the still-hunt the method called “ running buf- 
falo” was the most fatal to the race, and the one most 
universally practiced. Smithsonian Report, 1887, ii. 470. 
4. Tc pursue in thought; trace or carry in con- 
templation from point to point, as back along 
a series of causes or of antecedents. 
Το run the world back to its first original . . . is a re- 
search too great for mortal enquiry. South. 
I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, and 
run it up to its punctum saliens. Jeremy Collier. 
5. To pass rapidly along, over, through, or 
bys travel past or through, generally with the 
idea of danger or difficulty successfully over- 
come; hence, to break through or evade: as, 
to run the rapids; to run a blockade. Hence 
—6. To cause to pass or evade official restric- 
tions; smuggle; import or export without pay- 
ing duties, 
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Yorke had run his kegs of spirits ashore duty-free. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 157. 


All along the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and the dis- 
tricts most favourably situated for running spirits, almost 
the whole of the labouring population were every now 
and then withdrawn from their ordinary employments to 
engage in smuggling adventures, 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 218. 


7. Tobe exposed to; incur: as, toruna hazard, 
a risk, or a danger. 


He must have run the risque of the Law, and been put 
upon his Clergy. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 1. 


During an absence of six years, I run some risk of los- 
ing most of the distinction, literary and political, which 
I have acquired. Macaulay, in ‘Trevelyan, I. 310. 


8. To venture; hazard; risk. 


He would himself be in the Highlands to receive them 
and run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 


9. To pierce; stab: 88, to run a person through 
with a rapier. 
111 run him up to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 
Shak,, Hen. V., ii. 1. 68. 


I was run twice through the body, and shot i’ th’ head 
with a crossarrow. Beau.and Fl., King and No King, ii.1. 


10. To sew by passing the needle through in 
a continuous line, generally taking a row of 
stitches on the needle at the same time: as, to 
run a seam; also, to make a number of such 
rows of stitches, in parallel lines, as in darning; 
hence, to darn; mend: as, to run stockings.— 
11. To tease; chaff; plague; nag: as, she was 
always teasing and running him. [Collog.]— 
12. To fish in: as, to run a stream.—Hard run. 
See hard.—Run net. See netl.—Run up, in bookbinding, 
said of a book-back in which a fillet is run from head to 
tail without being mitered in each cross-band.—To run a 
bead, in carp. and joinery, to form a bead, as on the edge 
or angle of a board.—To run a blockade. See blockade. 
—To run a levantt. See levant3.—To run a match, to 
contend with another in running.—To run and fell, to 
make (as a seam) by running and felling. See felll, n.,2.— 
Torun arig,arisk,etc. See the nouns.—To run down. 
(a) In hunting, to chase till exhausted: as, to run down 
a stag; hence, figuratively, to pursue and overtake, as a 
criminal; hunt down; persecute. 
Must great offenders, once escaped the crown, 
Like royal harts be never more run down? 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 29. 
My being hunted and run down on the score of my past 
transactions with regard to the family affairs is an abomi- 
nably unjust and unnatural thing. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xlii. 


(b) Naut., to collide with (a ship); especially, to sink (a 
ship) by collision. (6) To overthrow; overwhelm. 


Religion is run down by the license of these times. 
Bp. Berkeley. 
(d) To depreciate; disparage; abuse. 


It was Cynthio’s humour to run down everything that 
was rather for ostentation than use. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 


No person should be permitted to kill characters and 
run down reputations, but qualified old maids and disap- 
pointed widows. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 


(e) To reduce in health or strength: as, he was run down 
by overwork.—To run hard. (a) Topress hard in arace 
or other competition. 


Livingstone headed the list; though Fallowfield ran him 
hard. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, xii. 


(0) To urge or pressimportunately. [Colloq. in both uses. ] 
—To run in. (a) In printing: (1) To cause to follow 
without break, as a word, clause, etc., after other matter 
in type. (2) To make room for (a small woodcut or other 
form of illustration) by overrunning or rearranging com- 
posed types; sometimes, conversely, the type thus ar- 
ranged is said to be run in beside the woodcut. (0) Το 
take into custody; arrest and confine; lock up, as a cul- 
prit or criminal. [Slang.] 


The respectable gentleman [the consul] who in a foreign 
seaport town takes my part if I get run in by the police. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 49. 


c) To confine; inclose; corral: as, to run in cattle.— 
o run into the ground, to carry to an extreme; over- 
do. ([Colloq., U. 8.|—To run off. (a) To cause to flow 
out: as, to run off a charge of molten metal from a fur- 
nace. (b) Theat., to move or roll off, as scenes from the 
stage. (c) In printing, to take impressions of; print: as 
this press will run οῇ ten thousand every hour; to run o 
an edition. (d) To tell off; repeat; count: as, he ran off 
the list or the figures from memory.—To run on. (a)In 
printing, to carry on or continue, as matter to fill up an 


incomplete line, without break. (0) Theat., to move or ~ é 


bring upon the stage by means of wheels or rollers, 


Nearly all scenes which are not raised or lowered by 
ropes from the ‘‘rigging-loft,” or space under the roof 
above the stage, are mounted on wheels which enable 
them to be easily moved upon the stage, hence the com- 

und verbs run on and run off, which are in universal use 


η the theatre. The word “move” is scarcely ever heard. . 


New York Tribune, July 14, 1889. 


(c) In mach., to start (a machine or an apparatus) by con- 
necting it or some part of it with a prime motor, or by 
some other adjustment necessary to set it in motion or 
action.— To run one’s face. See facel.—To run one’s 
letters. See letter3.—To run out. (a) To run to com- 
pletion ; make an end of; exhaust: as, we had run out all 
our line. 
Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race. 

alton, Ode on Time. 
(0) To cause to depart suddenly and by force; banish: as, 
to run a thief owt of town or camp; run him out. (Slang, 
U. Β.] (ο) To carry out the end of, as a warp, hawser, 





Tub 


cable, or the like, for the purpose of mooring or warping 
it to any object. (d) To caise to project beyond the ports 
by advanci. g the muzzles by means of the side-tackles : 
said of guns.—To run (αιμα κ the) over, to hurry over; 
go through cursorily and hastily. 

And because these praiers are very many, therefore they 
run them ouer. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 196. 


But who can run the British triumphs o’er, 
And count the flames disperst on every shore? 
Addison, To the King. 


To run the bath, in canning fish or lobsters, to take the 
cans out of the first bath, prick or probe them to let out 
gas, and seal them up again.—To run the foil, the 
antlet, the hazard, the net. See the nouns.—To run 
he rig upon. See g3.—To run the stage, See the 
quotation. 


Before the scene can be set it is necessary to run the 
stage— that is, to get everything in the line of properties, 
such as stands of arms, chairs and tables, and scenery, 
ready to be put in place. Scribner’s Mag., IV. 444. 


To run the works, in whaling, to try out oil.—To run 
through, in founding, to permit (the molten metal) to flow 
through the mold long enough to remove all air-bubbles, 
in order to insure a casting free from the defects resulting 
from such bubbles: expressed also by to Που.-- Το run 
to cover or ground, Same as to run to earth.—To run 
to earth. See earthl.—To run together, to join by 
sewing, as the edges of stuff in making a seam.— To run 
UP. (@) To raise in amount or value; increase by gradual 
additions; accumulate. 


Between the middle of April and the end of May she ran 
up a bill of a hundred and five livres. 
Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLII. 288. 
(b) To sew up with arunning stitch, especially in mend- 
ing; hence, to repair quickly or temporarily. 
I want you to run up a tear in my flounce. 
' 0. Reade, Love me Little, xiv. 


(ο To put up, erect, or construct hastily: as, to run upa 
block of buildings. 


What signifies a theatre? . . . just a side wing or two 
run up, doors in flat, and three or four scenes to be let 
down; nothing more would be necessary. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xiii. 


Nature never ran up in her haste a more restless piece 
of workmanship. Lamb, My Relations. 


(d) To execute by hanging: as, they dragged the wretch 


απο a tree and ran him up. [Western U. 8.) 
run! (run), ». [Partly < ME. rune, rene, ren, a 


course, run, running, < AS. ryne, course, path, 
orbit, also flow, flux (see rine’, runnel), partly 
directly from the verb: see runt, v.] 1. The 
act of running. 


The wyf cam lepyng inward with a ren. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s 116, 1. 159, 


Thou mayst slide from my shoulder to my heel with no 
greater a run but my head and my neck. A fire, good 
Curtis. Shak., T. of the 8,, iv. 1. 16. 


They ... werein the midst of a good run, and atsome 
distance from Mansfield, when, his horse being found to 
have flung a shoe, Henry Crawford had been obliged to 
give up, and make the best of his way back. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xxv. 
Specifically —(a) A leaping or springing gait, of horses or 
other quadrupeds, consisting in most animals of an ac- 
celeration of the action of the gallop, with two, three, or 
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Run.— Consecutive positions, after instantaneous photographs 
by Eadweard Muybridge. 





all the feet off the ground at the same time during the 
stride. (b) In bipedal locomotion, as of man, a gait in 
which each foot in turn leaves the ground before the other 
reaches it. (ο) Arace: as, the horses were matched for a 
run at Newmarket. (d) A chase; a hunt: as, a run with 
the hounds. (e) Milit., the highest degree of quickness in 
the marching step: on the same principle as the double- 
quick, but with more speed. ’ 

2. A traveling or going, generally with speed 


or haste; a passage; a journey; a trip; also, 


Tun 


the conducting of a journey or passage from 
start to finish: as, to take a run to Paris; the 
engineer had a good run from the west. Seamen 
are said to be engaged for the run when they are shipped 


for a single trip out or homeward, or from one port to 
another. ; 


3. The act of working or plying; operation; ac- 
tivity, as of a machine, mill, ete.; also, a period 
of operation, or the amount of work performed 
in such a period. 

Of the trial on Oct. 8, Dr. W. says that, during a run of 
about 21 hours, 70 cells, of about 1,400 pounds of cane 


apiece, or 49 tons, were diffused, giving from 65 cells 
96,140 pounds of juice. Science, VI. 524. 


The inquiry is admissible whether sufficient current 
could not be stored up from the average nightly run of a 
station with a spare or extra dynamo to feed a day circuit 
profitably. ci. Amer., N. Β., LVIL, 198. 
4. A flowing or pouring, as of a liquid; a cur- 
rent; a flow. 

This past spring an oil-man . . . was suffocated in one 
of these tank-sheds while making a run of oil: viz., run- 
ning the oil from the receiving-tank to the transportation 
or pipe-line company’s tanks. Science, XII. 172. 


Already along the curve of Sandag Bay there was a 
splashing run of sea that I could hear from where I stood. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Merry Men. 
5. Course; progress; especially, an observed 
or recorded course; succession of occurrences 
or chances; account: as, the run of events. 
She hed the in and out ο) the Sullivan house, and kind ο) 
kept the run o’ how things went and came in it. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 29. 


Even if I had had time to follow his fortunes, it was not 
possible to keep the run of him. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 62. 
6. Continuance in circulation, use, observance, 
or the like; a continued course, occurrence, or 
operation: as, a run of ill luck; the run of a 
play or a fashion. 
Now (shame to Fortune!) an ill run at play 
Blank’d his bold visage. Pope, Dunciad, i, 118. 


If the piece [‘‘The Reformed Housebreaker”’] has its 
proper run, I have no doubt but that bolts and bars will 

e entirely useless by the end of the season. 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


It is amusing to think over the history of most of the 
publications which have had a run during the last few 
years. Macaulay, Montgomery’s Poems. 
7. A current of opinion; tendency of thought; 
prejudice. 

You caunot but have already observed what a violent 
run there is among too many weak people against univer- 
sity education. Swift, To a Young Clergyman. 
8. A general or extraordinary pressure or de- 
mand; specifically, a pressure on a treasury 
or a banking-house for payment of its obliga- 
tions. 

“Busy just now, Caleb?” asked the Carrier. 


pretty well, John. . . . There’s rather a run on Noah’s 
Arks at present.” Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, i. 


When there was a great run on Gottlib’s bank in ’16, I 
saw a gentleman come in with bags of gold, and say, ‘‘ Tell 
Mr. Gottlib there’s plenty more where that come from.” 
It stopped the run, gentleman —it did, indeed. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xx. 
9. Naut.: (a) The extreme after part of a ship’s 
bottom or of the hold: opposed to entrance. (b) 
A trough for water that is caught by a coaming, 
built across the forecastle of a steamer to pre- 
vent the seas rushing aft. The run conducts 
the water overboard.—10. A small stream of 
water; a rivulet; a brook. See rinel. 

Out of the south-est parte of the said mountayne spring- 
eth and descendeth a lytle ryn. 

MS. Cot. Calig. B. viii. (Halliwell, under rin.) 

“Do any of my young men know whither this run will 
lead us?” A Delaware... answered: “‘ Before the sun 
could go his own length, the little water will be in the 
big.” Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 
11. In base-ball, the feat of running around all 
the bases without being put out. See base- 
ball. 

An earned run is one that is made without the assis- 
tance of fielding errors—that is, in spite of the most per- 
fect playing of the opponents. 

The Century, XX XVIII. 835. 
12. In cricket, one complete act of running 
from one wicket to the other by both the bats- 
men without either being put out. See ericket. 
—13. Power of running; strength for run- 
ning. 

They have too little run left in themselves to pull up 
for their own brothers. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 
14. The privilege of going through or over; 
hence, free access, as to a place from which 
others are excluded; freedom of use or enjoy- 
ment. 

There is a great Peer in our neighborhood, who gives 
me the run of his library while he is in town. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 


“Why, 
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The contractor for the working of the railway was pleased 
to agree that I should have the ‘“‘run of the shops.” 
The Enquirer, LXIX. 387. 


15. That in or upon which anything runs or 
may run; especially, a place where animals 
may or do run, range, or move about. Com- 


pare runway. Specifically—(qa) A stretch or range of 
pasturage, open or fenced, where cattle or sheep graze. 


A wool-grower . . . could not safely venture on more 
than 9,000 sheep; for he might have his run swept by a 
fire any January night, and be forced to hurry his sheep 
down to the boiling-house. 

H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, lix. 


If the country at the far end of the run is well grassed 
it will be occupied by a flock of sheep or two. - 
A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 61. 


(0) An extensive underground burrow, as of a mole or 


gopher. 
The mole has made his run, 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


() The play-house of a bower-bird. See cut under bower- 
rd. (d) A series of planks laid down as a surface for 
rollers in moving heavy objects, or as a track for wheel- 
barrows. (e) Theat., an incline; a sloping platform repre- 
senting a road, etc. 


16. A pair of millstones. 


Every plantation, however; had a run of stone, propelled 
by mule power, to grind corn for the owners and their 
slaves. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, IT. 493. 


17. In music, a rapid succession of consecutive 
tones constituting a single melodic figure; a 
division or roulade. In vocal musie¢ a run is 
properly sung to a single syllable.—18. In 
mining: (a) The horizontal distance to which 
a level can be carried, either from the nature 
of the formation or in accordance with agree- 
ment with the proprietor. (b) The direction 
of avein. (ο) A failure caused by looseness, 
weakness, slipping, sliding, giving way, or the 
like; a fault. 


The working has been executed in the most irregular 
manner, and has opened up enormous excavations; 
whence disastrous runs have taken place in the mines. 

Ure, Dict, , 111. 294. 


19. Character; peculiarities; lie. 


Each . . . was entirely of the opinion that he knew the 
run of the country better than his neighbours, 
The Field, LXVII. 91. 


20. The quantity run or produced at one time, 
as in various mechanical operations. 


Where large quantities [of varnish] are required, it will 
always be found best to boil off the three runs in the boil- 
ing pot. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 65. 


Woollen yarns are weighed in lengths or runs of 1600 
yards, A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 330. 


21. (a) A herd; a number of animals moving 
together, as a school of fish. (0) The action 
of such a school; especially, the general move- 
ment of anadromous fish up-stream or in-shore 
from deep water. Sportsman’s Gazetteer.—22. 
A straight net, running out at right angles 
to the shore, and connecting with an inner 
pound; a leader. See cut under pound-net.— 
23. In physics, the value of a mean division 
of a cirele or seale in revolutions of a microm- 
eter-scale, divisions of a level, ete. When a 
microscope with a micrometer is employed to read a 
circle or linear scale, it is convenient to have a certain 
whole number of revolutions equal to a mean division of 
the circle or scale, and the amount by which the division 
exceeds or falls short of that whole number of revolutions, 
expressed in circular or linear measure, is called the error 
of runs, or, loosely, the run. It is taken as positive when 
the circle- or scale-division is greater than the intended 
whole number of turns.—By the run, suddenly; quick- 
ly; all at once; especially, by a continuous movement: 
said of a fall, descent, and the like: as, the wall came 
down by the run.—Earned run, See quotation under 
def. 11, above.—Home run, in base-ball, a continuous cir- 
cuit of the bases made by a batsman as a consequence of 
a hit, and not due to any fielding errors of the opponents. 
—In or at the long run, after a long course of experi- 
ence; at length; as the ultimate result of long trial. 


I might have caught him [a trout] at the long-run, for so 
I use always to do when I meet with an overgrown fish. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 115. 


1 am sure always, in the long run, to be brought over to 
her way of thinking. Lamb, Mackery End. 


Often it is seen that great changes which tn the long-run 
turn to the good of the community bring suffering and 
grievous loss on their way to many an individual. 

Shairp, Culture and Religion, p. 129. 


Run to clear, in /umber-manuf., the proportion of clear 
sawed lumber in the output of a plant, or in the lumber- 
product of a quantity of logs when sawed: opposed to run 
to culls, which is the proportion of culls or defective 
pieces.— Strawberry run, a run of fish in the season 
of the year when strawberries are ripe. Compare dande- 
lion fleet, vessels sailing when dandelions are in bloom. 
[Local, U. 8.) —The common run (or, simply, the run), 
that which passes under observation as most usual or 
common ; the generality. 


In the common run of mankind, for one that is wise and 
good you find ten of a contrary character. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 287. 


To get the run upon, to turn the joke upon; turn into 
ridicule. [U. Β.] 


runaway (run’a-wa”), n. and a. 


runaway 


run! (run), p.a. [Pp. of run}, v.] 1. Liquefied; 
melted: as, run butter. See butterl. [Collog.] 
—2. Smuggled ashore or landed secretly; con- 
traband: as, run brandy; a run cargo. [Colloq.] 
She boasted of her feats in diving into dark dens in 
search of run goods, charming things— French warranted 
— that could be had for next to nothing. 
Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxv. (Davies.) 
3. Having migrated or made a run, as a fish; 
having come up from the sea. Compare run- 


Your fish is strong and active, fresh run, as full soon 
you see. Quarterly Rev., CX XVI. 841. 
run?, π. See runn. 


runabout (run’a-bout’”), n. 1A gadabout; a 


* vagabond, 


A runne-about, a skipping French-man. 
Marston, What you Will, iii. 1. 
2. Any light open wagon, or automobile, for 
ready and handy use. 
runagate (run’a-gat),a.andn. [Formerly-also 
runnagate; a corruption of E. renegade (< ME. 
renegat), confused with run (ME. renne) a gate, 
i. e., ‘run on the way,’ and perhaps with runa- 
way: see renegate, renegade.) I, a. 1. Rene- 
gade; apostate. 

Tothis Mahomet succeeded his sonne called Amurathes. 
He ordeyned first the Ianissaryes, runnagate Christians, to 
defend his person. 

uevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 331. 

He [William Tyndale, the translator of the Scriptures) 

was a runagate friar living in foreign a and seems to 


have been a man of severe temper and unfortunate life. 
R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., i. 


2. Wandering about; vagabond. 

Where they dare not with their owne forces to inuade, 
they basely entertaine the traitours and vacabonds of all 
Nations ; seeking by those and by their runnagate Jesuits 
to winne parts. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. ii. 174. 

ΤΙ. πι. 1. A renegade; an apostate; hence, 
more broadly, one who deserts any cause; a 
turncoat. 

He . . . letteth the runagates continue in scarceness. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. lxviii. 6. 
Traitor, no king, that seeks thy country’s sack, 
The famous runagate of Christendom ! 
Peele, Edward I. 
Hence, hence, ye slave! dissemble not thy state, 


But henceforth be a turncoat, runagate. 
Marston, Satires, i. 122. 


2. One who runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away. 
Dido I am, unless I be deceiv’d. 
And must I rave thus for a runagate? 
Must I make ships for him to sail away? 
Marlowe and Nash, Dido, Queen of Carthage, v. 1. 265. 
Thus chaind in wretched servitude doth live 
A runagate, and English fugitive. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 52. 
3. A runabout; a vagabond; a wanderer. 
He now cursed Cain from the earth, to be a runagate 
and wanderer thereon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 33. 


A vagabond and straggling runnagate;... 
That vagrant exile, that vile bloody Cain. 
Drayton, Queen Isabel to Rich. 11. 


L [ς runt + 
away.) I, π. 1. One who flees or departs; a 
fugitive; a deserter. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 405. 


My son was born a freeman; this, a slave 
To beastly passions, a fugitive 
And run-away from virtue. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, v. 2. 


The night hath plaid the swift-foot runne-away. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, IT. 21). 
2. A running away, as by a horse when break- 
ing away from control and bolting. 
If the driver is standing against one of the ultra-sloping 
driving cushions, a runaway will be found impossible. 
New York Tribune, May 11, 1890. 
3. One who runs in the public ways; one who 
roves or rambles about. 
-- thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaways’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 9. 6. 
II. a. 1. Acting the part of a runaway; es- 
caping or breaking from control; defying or 
overcoming restraint: as, a runaway horse. 
Shakspeare . . . was a runaway youth, . . . who ob- 
tained his living in London by holding horses at the door 
of the theatre for those who went to the play. 
E. Everett, Orations, I. 319. 
2. Accomplished or effected by running away 
or eloping. 
We are told that Miss Michell’s guardian would not 
consent to his ward’s marriage [with Bysshe Shelley], that 
it was a runaway match, and that the wedding was cele- 


brated in London by the parson of the Fleet. 
E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 3. 





runcivalt, ». 


rundle!, rundel (run’dl, -del), η. 


rundledt (run’dld), a. 


runcation 


runcationt (rung-ka’shon), n. [< L. runca- 
tio(n-), a weeding, weeding out, < runcare (> It. 
roncare), weed.] The act of weeding. Evelyn, 
Sylva, 10. 

runch (runch), ». [Origin obscure.] The char- 
lock, Brassica arvensis; also, the wild radish 


(jointed charlock), Raphanus Raphanistrum, 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
runoh-balls (runch’balz), π. Dried charlock. 


[ Prov. Eng. ] 

Runcina (run-si’nii), πι. [NL., < L. Runcina, a 
rural goddess presiding over weeding, ς run- 
care, weed: see runcation.] The typical genus 
of Kuncinide. Lelia is a synonym. 

runcinate (run’si-nat), a. [= F. ronciné,< NL. 
runcinatus, ς L. runcina, a plane, = Gr. ῥυκάνη, 
a plane. Cf. rugine.] In bot., 
irregularly saw-toothed or pin- 
nately incised, with the lobes 
or teeth hooked backward: said 
chiefly of leaves, as those of the 
dandelion. 

Runcinide (run-sin’i-dé), . pl. 
[NL., < Runcina + -ide.] Afam- 
ily of notaspidean nudibranchiate 
gastropods, typified by the genus 
Runcina. They have a distinct mantle, 
no tentacles, three or four branchial leaf- — R uncinate Leaf 


lets, and triserial lingual teeth. They of  7araxacum 
mostly inhabit the European seas. Taraxacum (dan- 


See rounceval. ο; 

rund (rund), ». A dialectal form of αμ]. 

Tundale (run’dal), n. [< run + dale.] A 
form of joint occupation of land, characterized 
by dividing it into small strips or patches, a 
number of which, not contiguous to each 
other, are occupied and cultivated by each of 
the joint owners. WN. E. D. 

The... prevalence of rundale holdings in parts of the 

country. Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 101, 

[A var. of 

runnel.} 1+. A small stream: same as runnel. 
The river is enriched with many goodly brookes, which 


are maintained by an infinit number of small rundles and 
pleasant springs. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 116. 


2. A moat with water init. Halliwell. 





rundle? (run‘dl), η. [A var. of roundel, rondel2, 


Hence rundlet, runlet, q.v.] 1+. A circular line 
or path; a ring; an orbit. 


Euery of the Planettes are carried in their rundels or cir- 
cles by course. 


R, Eden, First Books on America (ed. Arber), p. xlviii. 


2. Something disposed in circular form; a cir- 
cular or encircling arrangement; specifically, 
a peritrochium. 

The third mechanical faculty, stiled “axis in peritrochio,” 
consists of an axis or cylinder having a rundle about it, 
wherein are fastened divers spokes, by which the whole 
may be turned about. Bp. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 


3t. A ball. 

An other Serpent hath a rundle on his Taile like a Bell, 
which also ringeth as it goeth. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 559. 

4. Arung of a ladder; a round.—5. That part 
of a capstan round which a rope is wound in 
heaving.—6. One of the bars of a lantern- 
wheel; a rung. 
[< rundle2 + -ed2.] 


Round; cireular. Chapman. 


rundlet, runlet? (rund’let, run’let), ». [Early 


mod. E. also rundelet, rowndlet ; < OF. *rondelet, 
dim. of rondele, rondelle, a little tun or barrel, 
a round shield, etc.: see rundle2. Cf.roundelay. | 
A small barrel; a unit of capacity, equal, ac- 
cording to statutes of 1439 and 1483, to 184 gal- 
lons, but in modern times usually reckoned 


at 18 gallons. The often-repeated statement that the 
rales varies from 3 to 20 gallons appears to be a blun- 
er. 


Roundlet, a certayne measure of wine, oyle, &c., contain- 
ing 18} gallons; an. 1. Rich. III. cap. 13; so called of his 
roundness. Minsheu. 

Of wine and oyl the rundlet holdeth 18} gallons. 

Recorde, Grounde of Artes. 


A catch or pinck no capabler than a rundler [read rund- 
tet] or washing bowle. 


Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 163). (Davies.) 


Would you drink a cup of sack, father? here stand some 
with runiets to fill it out. 
The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 85). 


It were good to set a rundlet of verjuice over against 
the sun in summer. . . to see whether it will ripen and 
sweeten. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 898. 


A stoup of sack, or a runlet of Canary. Scott. 


rune! (rin), n. [= F. rune = G. rune (UL. 
runa), 8 rune, a mod. book-form representing 
the AS. and Seand. word rin, a letter, a 
writing, lit. a secret, aa secret or confi- 
dential speech, counsel (a letter being also 
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called rinstzf (= Icel. rinastafr), a letter, < 
rin, mystery, + stezf, staff; cf. bocstezf, a let- 
ter: see book), = Icel. rine = 
Sw. runa = Dan. rune, a let- 
ter, rune (applied to the old 
Northern alphabet, and some- 
times to the Latin), = OHG. 
runa, a secret, counsel, MHG. 
runé, a whisper, = Goth. rina, 
a secret, mystery, counsel. 





“Ke σζα 


&% "ZZ 
Ζζς 


Cf. Ir. Gael. rin, a secret, 
mystery, craft, deceit, pur- x 
pose, intention, desire, love, — Runes.— Part of runic 
etc., = W. rhin, a secret, sere φωνών αχ 
charm, virtue. The E. form : : 
descended from the AS. is roun, round, whisper: 
see roun, round?.| 1. A letter or character 
used by the peoples of northern Europe from 
πω νε μέ 
enth centu- ΕΡΕΡΗΝΡΕΡΡΗΕΣΦ 
ry; in the plu- hh ht Το 
ral, the an- } NW | + 
cient Scandi- , , ¢¢ 7 os Gai ine nb 
navian alpha- 
bets, believed RAY KY R4 ἥ t aan AY 
j Runes.— Runic alphabet, from MSS. at Frie- 
red aneee ες and St Gallen ‘oth ανω άν wi 
source; especially, the letters carved on stones, 
weapons, etc., found in Scandinavia, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Runes are found in almost all the 
maritime parts of Europe. 

The somewhat similar Scandinavian ‘‘ tree runes,” which 
were a sort of cryptograms, constructed on the plan of in- 
dicating, by the number of branches on the tree, the place 
occupied in the Futhore by the corresponding ordinary 
rune. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, ΤΙ. 226. 

Odhinn taught mankind the great art of runes, which 
means both writing and magic, and many other arts of 
life. Keary, Prim. Belief, vii. 337. 
2. A short mystic sentence embodying the 
wisdom of the old Northern philosophers. 

Of the Troll of the Church they sing the rune 
By the Northern Sea in the harvest moon. 
Whittier, Kallundborg Church. 
3. A secret ; mystery ; obscure saying. 
For wise he was, and many curious arts, 
Postures of runes, and healing herbs be knew. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead, i. 


4. Early rimes or poetry expressed, or which ~ 


might be expressed, in runic characters.—5. 
Any song, poem, verse, or the like, which is 
mystically or obscurely expressed. 
For Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune. 
Emerson, Woodnotes, ii. 
rune?t, ». An obsolete variant of rinel, run}. 
runecraft (rén’kraft),n. Knowledge of runes; 
skill in deciphering runie characters. 
Modern Swedish runecraft largely depends upon his 


[Dybeck’s] many and valuable publications, 
Archzologia, XLITI. 98. 


runed (rénd), a. [ς runel + -ed2.] Bearing 
runes; inscribed with runes. 

The middenstead from which a leaden bulla of Arch- 
deacon Boniface and a runed ivory comb, to mention no- 
thing else, have been obtained. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IT. 50. 


runer (ré’nér), n. [< runel + -erl. Cf. round- 
er2,) A bard or learned man among the an- 
cient Goths. 

The Gothic Runers, to gain and establish the credit and 
admiration of their rhymes, turned the use of them very 
much to incantations and charms. 

Sir W. Temple, Of Poetry. 


runesmith (rén’smith), x. A worker at runes. 


[Rare. ] 

No one has workt with more zeal than Richard Dybeck 
of Stockholm; no one has publisht half so many Runic 
stones, mostly in excellent copies, as that energetic rune- 
smith. Archezologia, XLITI. 98. 

rune-stone (rién’ston), m. A stone having runic 
inscriptions. 

run-fish (run’fish), ». A salmon on its way to 
the sea after spawning. Sir J. Richardson. 

rung! (rung), ”. [Formerly also reng; ς ME. 
rong, < AS. hrung, a rod or bar (found only 
once, with ref. to a wagon), = MD. ronge, 
ronghe, the beam of a plow or of a wagon, D. 
rong, a rundle, = MLG. LG. runge = OHG. 
runga, MHG. G. runge, a short thick piece of 
iron or wood, a pin, bolt, = Icel. réng, a rib of 
a ship, = Goth. hrugga, a staff; ef. Ir. ronga, 
a rung, joining spar, = Gael. rong, a joining 
spar, rib of a boat, staff (perhaps < E.). The 
OSw. rangr, vrdngr, pl. vranger, sides of a ves- 
sel (> F. varangue, Sp. varenga, sides of a ves- 
sel), seems to be of diff. origin, connected with 


runn 


Sw. vrdnga, Dan. vrange, twist, and with E. 
wring (pp. wrung).] 1. A rod or bar; a heavy 
staff; hence, a cudgel; a club. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch. ]} 

Than up scho gat ane mekle rung, 


And the gudman maid to the doir. 
Wuf of Auchtirmuchty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 121). 


Till slap come in an unco loon 
An wi a rung decide it. 
Burns, Does Haughty Gaul Invasion Threat? 


Specifically —2. A round or step of a ladder. 


Thanne fondeth the Fende my fruit to destruye,.. . 

And leith a laddre there-to, of lesynges aren the ronges, 

And feccheth away my floures sumtyme afor bothe myn 
eyhen. Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 44. 


His owene hande made laddres three 
Το clymber by the ronges [var. renges] and the stalkes, 
Into the tubbes, hangynge in the balkes. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 439. 


There have been brilliant instances of persons stepping 
at once on to the higher rungs of the ladder [of success} 
in virtue of their audacity and energy. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, ΤΙ. 76. 
8. One of the bars of a windmill-sail.—4. A 
spoke or bar of a wallower or lantern-wheel ; 
a rundle.—5. Naut.: (a) One of the projecting 
handles of a steering-wheel. (b) A floor-tim- 
ber in a ship. 
rung2, Preterit and past participle of ring?. 
rung® (rung), p.a. [Prop. ringed, < ring]; er- 
roneously conformed to rung?, pP- of ring?,] 
Ringed; having a ring through the snout, as a 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
A cramp-ring 


Will be reward enough; to wear like those 
That hang their richest jewels in their nose, 
Like a rung bear or swine. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, Ixxvii. 


rung-head (rung’hed), ». Naut., the upper end 


hog. 


xol a floor-timber 


runic (ré’nik), a. [= F. runique = Sp. rénico 
= Pg. It. runico, < NL. runicus, ς runa, a rune: 
see runel.] 1. Pertaining to, consisting in, or 
characteristic of runes. 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. Poe, The Bells. 
No graven line, 
Nor Druid mark, nor Runic sign 
Is left me here. Whittier, The Norsemen. 


2. Inscribed with runes. 


Thinking of his own Gods, a Greek 
In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone — 
For both were faiths, and both are gone. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 
3. Resembling in style the work of the early 
civilization of the north of Europe. 
Three brooches, reproductions of Runic art. 
Rev. C. Boutell, Art Jour., 1867. 


Runic knots, a form of interlaced ornament occurring 
in jewels and the like of early Teutonic manufacture.— 
Runic wand, brooch, etc., names given to articles found 
inscribed with runic characters : the inscriptions are con- 
maton generally to give the owner’s and maker’s name, 
or the like. 


runisht, runishly+. Obsolete forms of rennish, 
rennishly. 
runkle (rung’kl), v. ¢. or 7.; pret. and pp. run- 
kled, ppr. runkling. [< ME. rounelen ; a form of 
wrunkle, var. of wrinkle: see wrunkle, wrinkle. 
The w is lost as in root?.] To wrinkle; crease. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
Than waxes his gast seke and sare, 
And his face rouncles, ay mare & mare. 
Specimens of Early English (ed. Morris and Skeat), 
κ (II. x. 773. 
Gin yell go there, yon runki’d pair, 
We will get famous laughin’ 
At them this day. 
Burns, Holy Fair. 
run-lace (run’las), π. Lace made by embroi- 
dering with the needle upon a réseau ground. 
It has been in fashion at different times, and was made 
especially in England in the eighteenth century. 


runlet! (run‘let),”. [< runl, a stream, + dim. 
suf. -let. Cf. runnel.] A little rivulet or stream ; 
8 runnel. 

And the runlet that murmurs away [seems] 


To wind with a murmur of wo. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar), Orson and Ellen, iv. 


The biographer, especially of a literary man, need only 
mark the main currents of tendency, without being of- 
ficious to trace out to its marshy source every runlet that 
has cast in its tiny pitcherful with the rest. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 255. 


And runlets babbling down the glen. 
Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 
runlet2, η. See rwndlet. 
run-man (run’man),n. Arunaway or deserter 
from a ship of war. [Eng.] 
runn (run),”. [Alsorun, ran, rann ; Hind. ran, 
a waste tract, a wood, forest.] In India, a tract 
of sand-flat or salt-bog, which is often covered 


Tunn 
by the tides or by land floods: as, the Runn of 


x Cutch. 
runnel (run’el), ». [Also dial. rundle, rundel, 


rindle, rindel; < ME. runel, rinel, a streamlet, < 
AS. rynel, a running stream (cf. rynel, a runner, 
messenger, courier), dim. of 16, a stream, <¢ 
rinnan, run: see run1 and rine?.] <A rivulet or 
small brook. 


The Rinels of red blode ran doun his chekes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7506. 


Asa trench the little valley was, 
To catch the runnels that made green its grass. 
Wiliiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, ΤΙ. 9. 
A willow Pleiades, ... 
Their roots, like molten metal cooled in flowing, 
Stiffened in coils and runnels down the bank. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 


* 
runner (run’ér),”. [< ME. runnere, rennere (= 
MHG. rennore, renner); {γιὰ + -er1.] 1. One 


who or that which runs. Specifically —(a) A person 
who or an animal which moves with the gait called a run, 
as in a running-match or race. 


Forspent with toil, as runners with a race. 
hak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 3. 1. 


(6) One who is in the act of running, as in any game or 
sport. 

The other side are scouting and trying to put him out, 
either by hitting the batsman (or runner) as he is running, 
or by sending the ball into the hole, which is called 
grounding. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 69. 


(ο) One who frequents or runs habitually to a place. 


And fle farre from besy tungges as bytter as gall, 
And rynnars to howsis wher good ale is. 
MS. Laud. 416, f. 39. (Halliwell.) 


(ἆ) A runaway; a fugitive; a deserter. 


Let us score their backs, 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
"Tis sport to maul a runner. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 7. 14. 


If I finde any more runners for Newfoundland with the 
Pinnace, let him assuredly looke to ariue at the Gallows. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 229. 


(e) One who risks or evades dangers, impediments, or le- 
gal restrictions, as in blockade-running or smuggling ; es- 
pecially, a smuggler. 


By merchants I mean fair traders, and not runners and 
trickers, as the little people often are that cover a contra- 
band trade. Roger North, Examen, p. 490. (Davies.) 


(f) An operator or manager, as of an engine or a machine. 


Every locomotive runner should . .. have an exact 
knowledge of the engine intrusted to him, and a general 
knowledge of the nature and construction of steam en- 
gines generally. Forney, Locomotive, p. 547. 


There are two classes of runners, and a second-class 
man must run an engine two years before he can be pro- 
moted to first-class. The Engineer, LX VIII, 349. 


(g) One who goes about on any sort of errand ; a messen- 
σετ; specifically, in Great Britain and in the courts of 
China, a sheriff's officer; a bailiff; in the United States, 
one whose business it is to solicit passengers for railways, 
steamboats, etc. 


A somonour is a rennere up and doun 
With mandementz for fornicacioun, 
And is ybet at every townes ende. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Friar’s Tale, 1. 19. 


Runner {of a gaming-house], one who is to get Intel- 
ligence of the Meetings of the Justices, and when the 
Constables are out. Bailey, 1731. 


He was called the Man of Peace on the same principle 
which assigns to constables, Bow-street runners, and such 
like, who carry bludgeons to break folk’s heads, and are 
λα and officially employed in scenes of riot, the 

itle of peace-officers. Scott, 8t. Ronan’s Well, iii. 


For this their runners ramble day and night, 
To drag each lurking deep to open light. 
Crabbe, The Newspaper (Works, I. 181). 


“It’s the runners!” cried Brittles, to all appearance 
much relieved. ‘‘The what?” exclaimed the doctor, 
meth in histurn. “The Bow Street officers, sir,” replied 

rittles. 
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cut under pulley. (d) A single rope rove through 
a movable block, having an eye or thimble in 
the end of which a tackle is hooked. 

There are .. . all kinds of Shipchandlery necessaries, 
such as blocks, tackles, runners, etc. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 147. (Davies.) 
4. In saddlery, a loop of metal, leather, bone, 
celluloid, ivory, or other material, through 
which a running or sliding strap or rein is 
passed: as, the runners for the gag-rein on the 
throat-lateh of a bridle or head-stall.—5. In 
optical-instrument making, a convex cast-iron 
support for lenses, used in shaping them by 
grinding. 

The cast-iron runner is heated just sufficiently to melt 
the cement, and carefully placed upon the cemented backs 
of the lenses. Ure, Dict., ITI. 106. 
6. That part of anything on which it runs or 
slides: as, the runner or keel ofa sleigh ora skate. 

The sleds, although so low, rest upon narrow runners, 
and the shafts are attached by a hook. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 35. 
7. Inmolding: (a) A channel cut in the sand of 
a mold to allow melted metal to run from the 
furnace to the space to be filled in the mold. 

The crucibles charged with molten steel direct from the 
melting-holes pour their contents into one of the runners. 

W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 427. 
(b) The small mass of metal left in this chan- 
nel, which shows, when the mold is removed, 
as a projection from the casting. See jetl, 4 
(b).—8. In bookbinding, the front board of the 
plow-press, used in cutting edges. [Eng.]— 
9. pl. In printing: (a) The friction-rollers in 
the ribs of a printing-press, on which the bed 
slides to and from impression. [Eng.] (b) A 
line of corks put on a form of type to prevent 
the inking-rollers from sagging, and over-col- 
oring the types. [Eng.]—10. The slide on an 
umbrella-stick, to which the ribs or spreaders 
are pivoted.—11. In gunpowder-manuf., same 
as runner-ball.—12. In iron-founding, soda- 
manuf., and other industries in which fusion 
is a necessary operation, a congealed piece of 
metal or material which in the molten state has 
run out of a mold or receptacle, and become 
waste until remelted.—13. In rope-making, a 
steel plate having three holes concentrically 
arranged, and used to separate the three yarns 
in laying up (twisting) a rope. The yarns are passed 
through the holes, and the plate is kept at a uniform dis- 


tance from the junction of the twisted and untwisted parts, 
rendering the twist uniform. 
14, A market-vessel for the transportation of 
fish, oysters, etc.—Brook-runner. Same as velvet 
runner.— Double-runner. Same as bob-sled.—Runner 
of a trawl. See trawl.— Scarlet runner, the scarlet- 
flowered form of the Spanish bean, Phaseolus multiflorus, 
native in South America: a common high-twining orna- 
mental plant with showy, casually white blossoms. Also 
called scarlet bean.—Velvet runner, the water-rail, Ral- 
lus aquaticus : so called from its stealthy motions, [Local, 
British. ] 

runner-ball (run’ér-bal), n. In gunpowder- 
manuf., 8, disk of hard wood used to crush the 
mill-cake through a sieve in preparing it for 
the press. 

runner-stick (run’ér-stik), n. In founding, a 
cylindrical or conical piece of wood extending 
upward from the pattern and having the sand 
of the cope packed about it. When withdrawn, 
it leaves a channel called the runner leading 
to the interior of the mold. 

runnet (run’et),”. A dialectal form of rennetl. 


Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxx. pynning (run‘ing), π. [Verbal n. of runl, v.] 


(h) A commercial traveler. [U.S.] @ A running stream; 1. The act of one who or that which runs.—2. 


arun. 
When they [trout] are going up the runners to spawn. 
The Field, LX VI, 560. 


f j) pl. In ornith., specifically, the Cursores or Brevipennes. 
k) pl. In entom., specifically, the cursorial orthopterous 
insects ; the cockroaches. See Cursoria, (1) A carangoid 
fish, the leather-jacket, Hlagatis pinnulatus. 


2. In bot., a slender prostrate stem, haying a 
bud at the end which sends out leaves and 
roots, as in the strawberry; also, a plant that 
spreads by such creeping stems. Compare 
runt, v.i., 10. | 
In every root there will be one runner which hath little 
buds on it. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. In mach.: (a) The tight pulley of a system 
of fast-and-loose pulleys. (0) In a grinding- 
mill, the stone which is turned, in distinction 
from the fixed stone, or bedstone. See cuts un- 
der mill1, 1. 
And somtimes whirling, on an open hill, 
The round-flat runner in a roaring mill. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
(ο) In asystem of pulleys, a block which moves, 
as distinguished from a block which is held in 
afixed position. Also called running block, See 


Specifically, the act of one who risks or evades 
dangers or legal restrictions, as in running a 
blockade or smuggling. 

It was hoped that the extensive smuggling that, pre- 
vailed would be mitigated by heavy penalties, which were 
now imposed upon custom-house officers for neglect of 
duty in preventing the running of brandy. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 216. 
8. The action of a whale after being struck 
by the harpoon, when it swims but does not 
sound.—4, In racing, οἵο., power, ability, or 
strength to run; hence, staying power. 

He thinks I’ve running in me yet; he sees that I'll come 
out one of these days in top condition. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn, xii. 


He [Kingston] was not only full of running throughout 
the race, but finished second, and just as strong as Han- 
over. New York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 
5. The ranging of any animals, particularly in 
connection with the rut, or other actions of the 
breeding season: also used attributively: as, 
the running time of salmon or deer. 

The history of the buffalo’s daily life and habits should 
begin with the “running season.” 

Smithsonian Report, 1887, ii. 415. 


running 


6. In organ-building, a leakage of the air ina 
wind-chest into a channel so that a pipe is 
sounded when its digital is depressed, although 
its stop is not drawn; also, the sound of a pipe 
thus sounded. Also called running of the wind. 
—'7. That which runs or flows; the quantity 
run: as, the first running of a still, or of cider 
at the mill. 


And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly — could not give. 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, iv. 1. 


It (Glapthorne’s work] is exactly in flavour and charac- 
ter the last not sprightly runnings of a generous liquor. 
Saintsbury, Hist. Elizabethan Lit., xi. 


8. Course, direction, or manner of flowing or 
moving. 
All the rivers in the world, though they have divers 


risings and divers runnings,. . . do at last find and fall 
into the great ocean. Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 47. 


In the running, out of the running, competing or not 
competing in a race or other contest ; hence, qualified or 
not qualified for such a contest, or likely or not likely to 
take part in or to succeed init. [Colloq.]—Running off, 
in founding, the operation of opening the tap-hole in a 
blast-furnace, so that the metal can flow through the chan- 
nels to the molds.—To make good one’s running, to run 
as well as one’s rival; πρ η abreast with others; prove 
one’s self a match for a rival. 


The world had esteemed him when he first made good 
his running with the Lady Fanny. 
Trollope, Small House at Allington, ii. 


To make the running, to force the pace at the begin- 
ning of a race, by causing a second-class horse to set off 
ata high speed, with the view of giving a better chance 
to a staying horse of the same owner. 


Ben Caunt was to make the running for Haphazard. 
H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xxxvi. 


To take up the deer iat to go off at full speed from a 
slower pace ; take the lead; take the most active part in 
any undertaking. 


But silence was not dear to the heart of the honourable 
John, and so he took up the ην, 
rollope, Dr. Thorne, ν. 


* ΐ 

running (run’ing), ρ.α. [Ppr.of runt,v.] 1. 
That runs; suited forrunning, racing, ete. See 
runl, n., 1 (a). 

A concourse... of noblemen and gentlemen meet 
together, in mirth, peace, and amity, for the exercise of 
their swift running-horses, every Thursday in March. 
The prize they run for is a silver and gilt cup, with a 
cover, to the value of seven or eight pounds. 

Butcher, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 103. 


In the reign of Edward III. the running-horses pur- 
chased for the king’s service were generally estimated at 
twenty marks, or thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence each. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 104. 
Specifically, in zoél., cursorial; gressorial; ambulatory; 
not salient or saltatory. : ; 
2+. Capable of moving quickly; movable; mo- 
bilized. 


The Indians did so annoy them by sudden assaults out 
of the swamps, etc., that he was forced to keep a running 
army to be ready to oppose them upon all occasions. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 117. 


3. Done, made, taken, θίο., in passing, or 
while hastening along; hence, cursory; hasty; 
speedy. 

The fourth Summer [A. D. 82], Domitian then ruling the 
Empire, he spent in settling and confirming what the 
year before he had travail’d over with a running Con- 
quest. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a running pot of ale, . . . leave the street 
door open. Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 


4, Cursive, as manuscript: as, running hand 
(see below).—5. Proceeding in close succes- 
sion; without intermission: used in a semi- 
adverbial sense after nouns denoting periods 
of time: as, [had the same dream three nights 
running. 
How would my Lady Ailesbury have liked to be asked 
in a parish church for three Sundays running? 
Walpole, Letters, II. 334. 
Legislation may disappoint them fifty times running, 
without at all shaking their faith in its efficiency. 
H, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 422. 


6. Continuous: unintermittent; persistent. 


The click-click of her knitting-needles is the running 
accompaniment to all her conversation. 
George Eliot, Amos Barton, i. 


7. In bot., repent or creeping by runners, as the 
strawberry. See runner, 2.—Running banauett. 
See banquet, 3.— Running block, See block, 11.— Run- 
ning board. (a) A narrow platform extending along the 
side of a locomotive. (0) A horizontal board along the ridge 
of a box freight-car or the side of an oil-car, to form a 
passage for the trainmen.— Running bond. See bend}. 
—R ing bowline, a bowline-knot made round a part 
of the same rope, so as to make a noose.— Running bow- 
sprit. See dowsprit._—Running buffalo-clover, an 
American clover, Trifolium stoloniferum, closely related 
to T. reflexum, the buffalo-clover, but spreading by run- 
ners. — days, a chartering term for consecu- 


unning : 
tive days occupied on a voyage, etc., including Sundays, 
and not therefore limited to working-days.— Running 
dustman. See dustman.—Running fight, a fight kept 
up by the party pursuing and the party pursued.— 





running 


Running fire. See jire.—Running footmant. See 
JSootman, 3.— Running hand, the style of handwriting 
or penmanship in which the letters are formed without 
lifting the pen from the paper.— Running head. See 
head, 18. Running knot, a knot made in such a way 
as to form a noose which tightens as the rope is pulled 
on.—R lights, the lights shown by vessels be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, in order to guard against col- 
lision when under way. They are a green light on the 
starboard side and a red light on the port side. If the 
vessel is under steam, a bright white light is also hoisted 
at the foremast-head ; a vessel towing another carries two 
white lights at the foremast-head.— R ing myrtle. 
See myrtle.—Running ornament, any ornament in 
which the design is continuous, in intertwined or flowing 








Running Ornament.— Medieval Architectural Sculpture.. 


lines, as in many medieval moldings carved with foliage, 
etc.—Running patterer, See patterer.—R η 
pine. See Lycopodium.—Running rigging. See rig- 
ging?.— Running stationer, See stationer.—Running 
swamp-blackberry, Rubus hispidus, an almost herba- 
ceous species, with short flowering shoots, bearing a fruit 
of a few sour grains, and with long and slender prickly 
runners.— Running title, in printing, a descriptive head- 
line put continuously at the top of pages of type. Also 
. called running head-line.—Running toad, Same as nat- 
terjack. 
running (run’ing), prep. [Prop. ppr., with on 
or toward understood. Cf. rising, p. a., 3, ina 
somewhat similar use.] Approaching; going 
on. ([Colloq.] 
I hae been your gudwife 
These nine years, running ten. 
Laird of Warvestoun (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 112). 
running-gear (run‘ing-gér),n. 1. The wheels 
and axles of a vehicle, and their attachments, 
as distinguished from the body; all the work- 
ing parts of a locomotive.—2. Same as run- 
ning rigging. See rigging?. 
runningly (run‘ing-li), adv. 
without pause or hesitation. 
Played I not off-hand and runningly, 
Just now, your masterpiece, hard number twelve ? 
Browning, Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 
running-rein (run’ing-ran), π. A driving-rein 
which is passed over pulleys on the headstall 


to give it increased freedom of motion. Such 
reins are sometimes passed over sheaves on the bit, and 
made to return up the cheek, in order to pull the bit up 
into the angle of the mouth. 


running-roll (run’ing-rol), n. In plate-glass 
manuf., a metal cylinder used to spread the 
plastic glass over the casting-table, 
running-string (run’ing-string), ». A cord, 
tape, or braid passed through an open hem at 
the top of a bag or anything which it is desir- 
able to draw tight at pleasure. 
running-thrush (run’ing-thrush), η. A dis- 
ease in the feet of horses. See thrush?. 
running-trap (run’ing-trap), n. A depressed 
-shaped section in a pipe, 


Continuously; 


whatever the state of the pipe, so that it forms 
a seal against the passage of gases. 

runniont, ». Same as ronion. 

runologist (ré-nol’6-jist), n. [< runology + 
-ist.] One who is versed in runology; a stu- 
dent of runie remains. 

The advanced school of Scandinavian runologists holds 
that the Runic Futhork of twenty-four letters is derived 
from the Latin alphabet as it existed in the early days of 
imperial Rome. Athenzum, June 28, 1879, p. 818. 

runology (ré-nol’6-ji), πα. [ς NL. runa, rune, 
+ Gr. -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.|] The 
study of runes. 

Of late, however, great progress has been made in ru- 
nology. Archezologia, XLITI. 98. 

run-out (run’out), π. The extent of a run of 
fish: as, the run-out reaches 20 miles. J. W. 
Milner. [Lake Michigan. ] 

runrig (run’rig), n. [<runl + rigl.] A ridge 
or rig (that is, a strip of ground) in land so 
divided that alternate rigs belong to different 
owners; hence, the system of land-holding by 
alternate rigs; rundale (which see). 

We may assume that wherever in Ireland the land was 
cultivated in modern times according to the rundale or 
runrig system, the custom arose from the previous ex- 


istence of co-partnerships. 
W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Trish, p. clix. 
The face of a hill-side in Derbyshire was laid out in 
strips of garden land with ridges of turf dividing. These 
the holders of the land called ‘frigs”; the long narrow 
ones run-rigs; and one, wide, which intersected the rise 
at a right angle, the “‘cart-rig.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 374. 
Runrig lands, in Scotland and Ireland, lands held by 
κ runrig. 
runt! (runt), n. [Early mod. E. also ront; a 
dial. word, perhaps orig. a var. of rind, a Se. 
401 
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form (=D. rund = G. rind) of rither, rother: see 
rother2, The later senses may be of different 
origin.] 1. A young ox or cow; a steer or 
heifer; also, a stunted ox or cow, or other un- 
der-sized animal; one below the usual size and 
strength of its kind; especially, the smallest or 
weakest one of a litter of pigs or puppies. Com- 
pare def. 4. 

Giouénco, a steere, a runt, a bullocke, a yeereling, a 
weanling. Florio. 


They say she has mountains to her marriage, 
She’s full of cattle, some two thousand runts. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, iv. 1. 


He was mounted on a little runt of a pony, so thin and 
woe-begone as to be remarkable among his kind. 
The Century, XXXVII. 909. 


Hence—2, A short, stockish person; a dwarf. 


This overgrown runt has struck off his heels, lowered 
his foretop, and contracted his figure, that he might be 
looked upon as a member of this new-erected society [The 
Short Club}. Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 


94. A rude, ill-bred person, 8 boor or hoiden. 


Before I buy a bargain of such runts, 
11] buy a college for bears, and live among ’em. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, v. 2. 
4, Abreed of domestic pigeons. <A single bird 
may weigh as much as 24 pounds, 
There are tame and wild pigeons; and of the tame, there 
be... runts, and carriers and croppers. 
1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 112. 


While the runt is the weakest and most forlorn of pigs, 
by the contrariness which characterizes our fancier it is 
the name given to the largest and most robust among pi- 
geons. The Century, XXXII. 107. 
5. A stump of underwood; also, the dead 
stump of a tree. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—6. 
The stalk or stem of a plant. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch. ] 

For lapfu’s large o’ gospel kail 
Shall fill thy crib in plenty, 
An’ runts of grace the pick an’ wale, 
No gi’en by way o’ dainty, 
But ilka day. 
Burns, The Ordination. 
runt? (runt),”. [Avar.ofrump.] The rump. 
Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.] °, 
runteet, ». [Amer.Ind.] A disk of shell used 
as an ornament by the Indians of Virginia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The boy wears a necklace of rwntees. 

Beverley, Virginia, iii. J 5. 
runty (run’ti),a. [<runt1 + -y1.] 1. Stunted; 
dwarfish; little. [Prov. Eng. and Ὁ. 5.] 

A brood of half-grown chickens picking in the grass, ... 
and a runty pig tied to a “‘stob,” were the only signs of 
thrift. Harper’s Mag., LXXIII. 696. 


2. Boorish; surly; rude. Halliwell. 
Eng.] 

run-up (run’up), x. In bookbinding, the act of 
putting on a line, in finishing, by means of a 


roll running along the side of the back from the 


[Prov. 


which allows the ytop to the bottom of the book. 
free passage of fluid, but always remains full runway (run’wa), n. 


The path or track over 
which anything runs; 8 passageway. Specifi- 
cally —(a) The bed of a stream of water. (0) The beaten 
track of deer or other animals; atrail. Also runaway. 


The line of mounds overlooks the Grant river to the north, 
and Snake Hollow or Potosi to the south, and has a com- 
manding position. It may have been used as an elevated 
runway or graded road designed for the pursuit of game. 

Amer. Antiquarian, XI. 385. 


Oftentimes drivers go out with dogs and make.a wide 
circuit, while the hunters post themselves along the run- 
ways or beaten trails of the deer. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 431. 


(c) A path made by domestic animals in going to and from 
an accustomed place of feeding, watering, etc. (4) In luwm- 
bering, a trough or channel on the surface of a declivity, 
down which logs are slid or run in places more or less in- 
accessible to horses or oxen. (e) One of the ways in the 
casing of a window for vertically sliding sashes. (/) 
Theat., in the setting of scenery, a path or road, as upon a 
mountain-side or the face of a rock. 


If there is a “runway,” which is an elevation like the 
rocky ascent in the second act of “Die Walkiire,” ... it 
is ‘‘built” by the stage carpenters. 

Scribner's Mag., IV. 444, 

* ABs, 

rupee (ré-pé’), x. [Formerly also roopee; = F. 
roupie = Sp. Pg. rupia = G. Dan. Sw. rupie = 





Reverse. 
Rupee, 1862.— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


ο στο ο ο ου απο ---.΄-. ἱ-..ἧ-.--- -- Ἆ Ἆμμα 


Rupicolinze 


NGr. ῥοῦπι = Pers. riipiya, < Hind. riipiya, ru- 
priya, rupayd, rupaiya, rapaiyd, a rupee, also 
coin, cash, specie, < rupd (Pali γρ), silver, < 
Skt. rupya, silver, wrought silver or wrought 
gold, as adj. handsome, ς ripa, natural state, 
form, beauty (> Hind. rap, form, beauty).] The 
standard unit of value in India; also, a current 
silver coin of India, comprising 16 annas, and, 
since Sept. 11, 1897, having a fixed ratio of 15 
rupees to the English pound sterling. It weighs 


one tola or 180 grains, of which 165 are fine silver, and ig 
equal to about 32 United States cents. 


They call the peeces of money roopees, of which there 
are some of divers values, the meanest worth two shillings 
and threepence, and the best two shillings and ninepence 
sterling. Terry, in Purchas, Pilgrimes, ΤΙ. 1471. 


The nabob . . . is neither as wealthy nor as wicked as 
the jaundiced monster of romances and comedies, who 
purchases the estates of broken-down English gentle- 
men with rupees tortured out of bleeding rajahs. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, viii. 


Rupelian (r§-pé’lian), n. A division of the Oli- 
gocene in Belgium. It includes a series of clays and 
sands partly of marine and partly of brackish-water ori- 
gin. It lies above the Tongrian, which is also partly 
marine, the marine beds being of the same age as the 
Egeln belt of the German Lower Oligocene, 

rupellaryt (ré’pe-la-ri), a. [< L. *rupellus, dim. 
of rupes, a rock, + -ary.] Rocky. 

In this rupellary nidary do the fowle lay eggs and 
breede. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 


rupeoptereal (r6”pé-op-té’ré-al), n. [Trreg. < 
L. rupes, a rock, + Gr. πτερόν, wing, + -e-al.] A 
bone of the batrachian skull, supposed to corre- 
spond to the prodtic. 

Rupert's drop (r6’pérts drop). Same as de- 
tonating bulb (which see, under detonating). 

rupestrine (ré-pes’trin), a. [< L. rupes, a rock, 
+ -trine, as in lacustrine, palustrine, ete.) In 
zool. and bot., rock-inhabiting; living or grow- 
ing on or among rocks, rupicoline; saxicoline. 

rupia (r6’pi-i), η. [NL., prop. rhypia, <.Gr. ῥύ- 
πος, dirt, filth.] A variety of the large flat pus- 
tular syphiloderm in which the crust is more or 
less distinctly conical and stratified: a use now 
obsolete. 

rupial (ré’pi-al), a. [< rupia + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to, characterized by, or affected with rupia. 

Rupicapra (ré-pi-kap’ri), ». [NL. (De Blain- 
ville), < L. rupicapra, a chamois, lit. ‘rock-goat,’ 
< rupes, a rock, + capra, a goat. see caperl.] A 
genus of antelopes, sometimes giving name to 
a subfamily Rupicaprine ; the chamois. But 
one species, R. tragus, is usually recognized. 

Rupicaprine (ré’pi-kap-ri’né) n. pl. [NL., < 
Rupicapra + -ine.] The chamois as a sub- 
family of Bovidz. Sir V. Brooke. 

rupicaprine (ré-pi-kap’rin), a. Pertaining to 
the chamois; belonging to the Rupicaprine, or 
having their characters. 

Chamois (Rupicapra tragus), the Gemse of the Germans, 
is the only Antelope found in Western Europe, and forms 
the type of the Rupicaprine or goat-like group of that 
family. Encye. Brit., V. 384. 

Rupicola (ré-pik’6-li), n. [NL., ς L. rupes, a 
rock, + colere, inhabit: see culture.) A genus 





Cock of the Rock (Rprcola crocea). 


of Cotingide or of Pipride, founded by Brisson 
in 1760, type of the subfamily Rupicoling; the 
rock-manikins, rock-cocks, or cocks of the rock, 
having the outer primary emarginate and at- 
tenuate toward the end. These singular birds have 
an erect compressed semicircular crest, and the 5 umage 
of the male is mostly flaming orange or blood-red. They 
are about 12 inches long, of large size for the group to 
which they belong, and very showy. They are confined 
to northern parts of South America. Three species have 
been recognized —R. crocea, R. peruviana, and R. sangutno- 
lenta. \ 
Rupicoline (ré’pi-ko-li’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Rupicola + -inz.| A subfamily of Cotingide 


Rupicoline 


or of Pipridx, founded by Sclater in 1862 upon 


the genus Rupicola. It is a small group, combining 

to some extent characters of cotingas and pipras. The 

feet are syndactylous, and the tarsi pycnaspidean. The 

genus Phenicercus is now commonly placed under Rupi- 
ink 


rupicoline (ré-pik’6-lin), a. [As Rupicola + 
-inel.|] In zool. and bot., rock-inhabiting; grow- 
ing on rocks; living among rocks; saxicoline; 


rupestrine. 
rupicolous (ré-pik’6-lus), a. .[As Rupicola + 


-ous.| Same as rupicoline. 

Riippell’s griffin. See griffin. 

Ruppia (rup‘i-i), n. [NL. (Linnsus, 1735), 
named after H. B. Ruppius, author (1718) of a 
flora of Jena.] A genus of monocotyledonous 
panty of thefamily Potamogetonacee and tribe 


otamogetonee. Itis distinguished from Potamogeton, 
the other genus of the tribe, by the absence of a perianth, 
and by the long-stalked fruits, and is characterized by 
spiked flowers composed of two opposite stamens or four 
one-celled and nearly sessile anthers, and four or more 
carpels each containing a single pendulous ovule. The 
carpels, at first nearly or quite sessile, become elevated on 
slender spirally twisted pedicels radiating from a long 
peduncle, each making in fruit an obliquely ovoid trun- 
cate nutlet with fleshy surface. There are3 or 4 species, of 
which R. maritima is known in America as ditch-grass, 
in Great Britain as tassel-grass, etc., is one of the very 
few flowering plants of marine waters, and is found 
throughout temperate and subtropical regions in salt- 
marshes, brackish ditches, and inlets of the sea. It grows 
in submerged tufts of thread-like forking and wiry stems 
from a filiform rootstock. It bears opposite and alternate 
leaves, which are long and bristle-shaped with a sheath- 
ing base, and inconspicuous flowers, usually two, in a 
terminal spike, at first covered by the sheathing leaf. 


Tuptile (rup’til), a. [« NL. *ruptilis, < L. rum- 
pere, pp. ruptus, break: see rupture.] In bot., 
dehiscent by an irregular splitting or breaking 
of the walls; rupturing: said of seed-vessels. 

ruption (rup’shon),. [< OF. ruption, < L. rup- 
tio(n-), a breaking, < rumpere, pp. ruptus, break: 
see rupture.] A breach; a bursting open; rup- 


ture. Cotgrave. 
Plethora causes an extravasation of blood, by ruption or 
apertion. Wiseman, Surgery. 


ruptive (rup’tiv), α. [<¢L.rumpere, pp. ruptus, 

break: see rupture.) Causing or tending to 
cause breakage. [Rare.] 

Certain Prenkagee of this class may perhaps to some ex- 


tent be accounted for by the action of a torsional ruptive 
force on rounding curves. The Engineer, LXIX. 492. 


ruptuary (rup’ti-a-ri), n.; pl. ruptuaries (-riz). 
{ ML. rupturarius, < ruptura, a field, a form of 
eudal tenure; cf. roturier, and see rupture.] A 
roturier; a member of the plebeian class, as con- 
trasted with the nobles. [Rare.] 

The exclusion of the French ruptuaries (“roturiers,” for 
history must find a word for this class when it speaks of 
other nations) from the order of nobility. Cheneviz. 

rupture (rup’tir),”. [<¢ OF. rupture, roupture, 
routure, @ rupture, breach, IF’. rupture = Sp. 
ruptura, rotura = Pg. ruptura = It. rottura, < 
L. ruptura, a breaking, rupture (of a limb or 
vein), in ML. also a road, a field, a form of feu- 
dal tenure, a tax, etc., ς rumpere, pp. ruptus, 
break, burst; ef. Lith. rupas, rough, AS. red- 
pam Ίος]. rjuéfa, break, reave, Skt. γ rup, lup, 
reak, destroy, spoil. From the L. rumpere are 
also ult. E. abrupt, corrupt, disrupt, erupt, in- 
terrupt, irruption, rotel, rout3, rout4, routel, rou- 
tine, ruti. To the same ult. root belong reave, 
robl, robe, rovel, rover, ete., loot.] 1. The act 
of breaking or bursting; the state of being 
broken or violently parted: as, a rupture of the 
skin; the rupture of a vessel or fiber. 

Their brood as numerous hatch, from the egg that soon 

Bursting with kindly rupture forth ος 

Their callow young. Milton, P. L., vii. 419. 
2. In pathol., hernia, especially abdominal her- 
nia.—3. A breach of peace or concord, either 
between individuals or between nations; open 
hostility or war between nations; a quarrel. 

Thus then wee see that our Ecclesiall and Politicall 
choyses may content and sort as well together without any 


rupture in the State as Christians and Freeholders. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


When the parties that divide the commonwealth come 
to a rupture, it seems every man’s duty to choose a side. 


wit. ruralist (rd’ral-ist), n. 


In honest words, her money was necessary to me; and 
in a situation like mine any thing was to be done to pre- 
vent arupture. Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xliv. 


Moment of rupture. See moment.—Plane of rup- 
ture, the plane along which the tendency of. a body (es- 
nage a mass of loose earth) under pressure to give way 
y sliding is the greatest.— Radius of rupture. See 
mine2, 2 (b).—Rupture of the choroid, a rent of the 
choroidal tunic, due usually to mechanical injuries, as a 
blow, a gunshot. wound, etc.=Syn. 1. Breach, etc. See 
¥ fracture. 
rupture (rup’tir), v.; pret. and PP: 


ruptured, 
ppr. rupturing. [< rupture, n.] 


trans. 1. 
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To break; burst; part by violence: as, to rup- 
ture a blood-vessel.— 2. To affect with or cause 
to suffer from rupture or hernia.—3. To cause 
a break or severance of: as, to rupture friendly 
relations. 

II. intrans. 1. To suffer a break or rupture; 
break.— 2. In bot., specifically, to dehisce ir- 
regularly; dehisce in a ruptile manner. 

When ripe the antheridia rupture or dehisce transversely 
at the top. Le Maout and Decaisne, Botany (trans.), p. 933. 

rupturewort (rup’tur-wért), η. A plant of the 
genus Herniaria, especially H. glabra of Eu- 
rope and Asiatic Russia (see burstwort); also, 
an amarantaceous plant of the West Indies, Al- 
ternanthera polygonoides, somewhat resembling 
Herniaria. 
rural (ré’ral), a. and. [< OF. (and F.) rural 
-- Pr. Sp. Pg. rural = It. rurale, ς L. ruralis, ru- 
ral,< ris (rur-), the country, perhaps contr. from 
*rovus or *ravus, and akin to Russ. raviina, a 
prea, Zend ravan, a plain, E. room: see rooml, 
ence ult. (from L. rus) also rustic, rusticate, 
etc., roister, roist, ete.] I, a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the country, as distinguished from a city 
or town; belonging to or characteristic of the 
country. 
He spied his lady in rich array, 


As she walk’d ower a rural plain. 
John Thomson and the Turk (Child’s Ballads, 111. 352). 


The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 451. 
The traveller passed rapidly . . . into a rural region, 
where the neighborhood of the town was only felt in the 
advantages of a near market for corn, cheese, and hay. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 


2. Pertaining to agriculture or farming: as, 
rural ΘΟΟΠΟΠΙΥ.-- 8. Living in the country; 
rustic. 

Where vertue is in a gentyl man, it is commonly myxte 
with more sufferance, more affabilitie and myldenes, than 
for the more parte it is in a person rurall or of a very base 
lynage. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 15. 

Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be denied your highness’ presence. 
.. Shak., A. and Ο,, ν. 2. 283. 
Rural dean, ery Dionysia, lock, etc. See the 
nouns.=Syn. 1. Rural, Rustic, Pastoral, Bucolic. Rural 
is always used in a good sense, and is applied chiefly to 
things: as, rural pleasures; rural scenery. Rustic is used 
in a good sense, but also has a sense implying a lack of 
the refinements of the town or city: as, rustic gallantry. 
Pastoral means belonging to a shepherd or his kind of life ; 
bucolic, belonging to the care of cattle or to that kind of 
life. Pastoral is always used in a good sense; bucolic is 
now oiten used with a shade of contempt. 
For I have lov’d the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropp’d by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs. Cowper, Task, i, 109. 
The rural lass, 
Whom once her virgin modesty and grace, 
Her artless manners and her neat attire, 
So dignified, that she was hardly less 
Than the fair shepherdess of old romance, 
Is seen no more. Cowper, Task, iv. 536, 
(Cowper applies rural to persons as well as things.] 


What at first seemed rustic plainness now appears re- 
fined simplicity. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 


Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 345. 
IT.+ ». A countryman; a rustic. 
Amongst rurals verse is scarcely found. 
Middleton, Father Hubbard’s Tales. 
Beckon the Rurals in; the Country-gray 
Seldom ploughs treason. 

Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 
Ruralest (τὸ -τᾶ/ 167), ». pl. [NL. (Linneus, 
1758), pl. of L. ruralis, rural: see rural.| A fam- 
ily of butterflies, coming between the Papilio- 
nid# and the Nymphatide, and including the Ly- 
cenine and the Erycinine. They have six per- 
fect legs in the females and four in the males. 

Ruraliat (r6-ra’li-a), n. pl. Same as Rurales. 

ruralise, υ. See ruralize. 

ruralism (ré’ral-izm), n. [< rural + -ism.] 1. 
The state of being rural.—2. An idiom or ex- 
pression peculiar to the country as opposed to 


the town. Imp. Dict. 
[< rural + -ist.] One 


who leads a rural life. 


You have recalled to my thoughts an image which must 
have pleaded strongly with our Egyptian ruralists for a 
direct and unqualified adoration of the solar orb. 

Coventry, Philemon to Hydaspes, iii. 


rurality (ré-ral’i-ti), n. [ς F. ruralité, < MU. 

ruralita(t-)s, < L. ruralis, rural: see rural.] 1. 

(Re tit or quality of being rural; ruralness. 
879. 


To see the country relapse into a state of arcadian rural- 
ity. The American, V. 97. 


rusalka, ”. 


Ruscus 


2. That which is rural; a characteristic of ru- 
ral life; arusticity. [Rare.] 
The old almanac-makers did well in wedding their pages 
with ruralities. D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, iii. 
ruralize (ré‘ral-iz),v.; pret. and pp ruralized, 
ppr. ruralizing. [ς rural + -ize.] 7 trans. To 
render rural; give a rural character or appear- 
ance to. 


The curling cloud 
Of city smoke, by distance ruralized. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, i. 


This tardy favorite of fortune, ... with not a trace 
that I can remember of the sea, thoroughly ruralized from 
head to foot, proceeded to escort us - the hill. 

The Century, XX VII. 29. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To go into the country; dwell in 
the country; rusticate. Imp. Dict. 

Also spelled ruralise. 

rurally (ré‘ral-i), adv. In arural manner; as 
in the country: as, the cottage is rurally situ- 
ated at some distance from the body of the 
town. 

ruralness (ré’ral-nes), n. 
being rural. 

rurdt, ”. <A variant of reard. 

ruricolist+ (ré-rik’6-list), nm. [< L. ruricola (> 
F. ruricole), a dweller in the country (< rus 
(rur-), the country, + colere, dwell, inhabit, 
till), + -ist.] An inhabitant of the country; a 
rustic. Bailey. 

ruridecanal (ré-ri-dek’a-nal), a [<« L. rus 
(rur-), the country, + LL. decanus, dean: see 
decanal.] Of or belonging to a rural dean or a 
rural deanery. 

My contention was, in a ruridecanal chapter lately held, 
that bishops suffragan ought thus to be addressed in virtue 
of their spiritual office. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 467. 

rurigenoust (ré-rij’e-nus), a. [< L. rurigena, 
born in the country, < rus (rur-) + -gena, < gig- 
mere, be born: see -genous.| Born in the coun- 
try. Bailey, 1727. 

Rusa! (ré’si), π. [NL. (Hamilton Smith, 1827), 
< Malay rusa, a deer. Cf. babirussa.] 1. A 
genus of Cervidz or subgenus of Cervus, con- 
taining the large East Indian stags, with cylin- 
dric antlers forked at the top and developing a 


The character of 





Sambur Deer (Rusa artstotelts). 


brow-tine, and a tuft of hair on the hind legs; 
the rusine deer. They are related to such species as 
the elk or wapiti of America, and the hart or red deer of 
Europe. One of these large deer was known to Aristotle; 
but the species now called Cervus or Rusa aristotelis is 
the sambur, that commonly known as the rusa being Cer- 
vus or Rusa hippelaphus. Both are of great size and havea 
mane. 
2. [l.c.] A species of this genus, especially 
19. hippelaphus. 

rusa? (ré’sii), n. The lemon-grass or ginger- 
grass, Andropogon Schenanthus, yielding rusa- 
oil. [East Indian. ] 

[Russ.] In Russian folk-lore, a 

water-nymph. 

Mermaids and mermen . . . have various points of re- 
semblance to the vodyany or water-sprite and the rusalka 
or stream-fairy of Russian mythology. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 39. 
. Rivers ... are supposed to be the especial resort of 
the Rusaikas or water-nymphs. Dressed in green leaves, 
they will sit on the banks combing out their flowing locks. 
Their strength is in their hair, and if it becomes dry, they 
die. A, J. C. Hare, Studies in Russia, viii. 


rusa-oil (ré’sii-oil), n. The oil of ginger-grass. 
See ginger-grass and Andropogon. 

Ruscus (rus’kus),”. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. ruscum, also rustum, butcher’s-broom: see 





Ruscus 


rushi.] A genus of monocotyledonous plants 
of the family Liliacez and tribe Asparageek. Itis 
characterized by dicecious flowers, with the segments sepa- 
rate, the stamens with their filaments united into an urn- 
like body which bears three sessile anthers, and a round- 
ish or oblong and one-celled ovary with two ovules, ma- 
turing two hemispherical seeds, or only a single globose 
one. There are 3 species, natives of Europe and the whole 
Mediterranean region, extending from Madeira to the Cau- 
casus. pms are erect, branching, half-woody plants, bear- 
ing, instead of leaves, alternate or scattered acute ovate 
and leaf-like branches (cladodia), which are rigidly co- 
riaceous and lined with numerous parallel or somewhat 
netted veins, and are solitary in the axils of small dry 
scales which represent the true leaves. The small flow- 
ers are clustered upon the upper faces, or by twisting the 
lower faces, of the cladodia at the end of a rib-like adnate 
pedicel, and are followed by globose pulpy berries. 4. 
aculeatus is the common butcher’s-broom, also called 
kneeholly or kneehulver, Jews’- or shepherd’s-myrtle, etc., 
an evergreen bush ornamental when studded with its red 
berries. R. Hypophyllum and R. Hypoglossum are dwarf 
species, also called butcher’s-broom, and sometimes double- 
tongue. The rhizome is diuretic. 1 - . 
ruse! (τσ), v. 7. [Also *roose (in dial. deriv. 
rooseling, sloping down), ς ME. reosen (pret. 
reas, pl. ruren), < AS. hredsan (pret. hreds, pl. 
hruron, pp. hroren), fall, fall headlong, = Icel. 
hrjosa = Norw. rysja = Sw. rysa, shudder. For 
the form, ef. chuse, a spelling of choose, ς AS. 
.cedsan.| 1. To fall. Layamon.—2.. To slide 


down a declivity with a rustling noise. [Prov. 
Eng. ] ι 
ΤΙΦΘ2/ (réz), 0.1. [< ME. rusen, < OF. ruser, rei- 
ser, refuse, recoil, retreat, escape, use tricks for 
escaping, F. ruser = Pr. rahusar (ML. rusare), 
< L. recusare, refuse: see recuse.] To give way; 
fall back; retreat; use tricks for the purpose 
of escaping. 
As soone as Gawein was come he be-gan to do so well 
that the Saisnes rwsed and lefte place. 
erlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 288. 
At the laste 
This harte rused and staal away 
Fro alle the houndes a prevy bes 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 381. 


ruse? (réz), π. [< F. ruse, OF. ruse, a trick, < 
ruser, trick: see ruse2, v.] The use of artifice 
or trickery; also, a stratagem. 


Imight . . . add much concerning the Wiles and Ruses 
which these timid Creatures make use of to save them- 
selves. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 137. 

The effective action of cavalry as cavalry depends on ruse, 
on surprise, on skilful manheuvring, and on the impetuous 
power and moral effect of the man and horse, glued to one 
another as though they together formed the old ideal of 
the arm, the centaur. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 558, 

Colonel Deveaux . . . secured the capitulation of the 
Spanish garrison by a boldly designed and well-executed 
mnilitary ruse. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XX XTX. 175. 

She has only one string of diamonds left, and she fears 
that Charudatta {her husband] will not accept it... . 
She sends for Maitreya, and induces him to palm it off on 
Charudatta as a gift which he [Maitreya] had himself re- 
ceived in alms. ‘The ruse was successful. Chdérudatta ac- 
cepts the diamonds, but with great reluctance. 

Wheeler, Hist. India, iii. 293. 
Ruse de guerre, a trick of war; a stratagem.=Syn. 
Maneceuver, Trick, etc. See artifice and stratagem. 
ruse?, v. t. A Middle English or dialectal form 
of roose. Cath. Ang. 
ruset-offal (ré’set-of’al), n. Kip or ealf-curried 
yxleather. Simmonds. | 
rush! (rush), η. [E. dial. also rish, resh, trans- 
posed rix; < ME. rusche, rische, risshe, resche, 
reshe, 16856, < AS. risce, resce, rysc, risc, trans- 
posed rixe = D. rusch = MLG. rusch, risch, LG. 
rusch, rusk, risch = MHG. rusche, rusch, G. 
rausch, rusch, risch, a rush; prob.< L. ruscum, 
also rustum, butcher’s-broom; perhaps, with 
formative -cum (see -ic), < rus- = Goth. raus, a 
reed (> OF. ros, dim. rosel, F. roseau = Pr. raus, 
dim. rauzel, rauzeu, a reed), = OHG. ror, MHG. 
ror, G. rohr = D. roer = Icel. royr = Sw. Dan. 
ror (not in AS.),a reed. Cf. bulrush.] 1. Any 
plant belonging to the family Juncacez, espe- 
cially a plant ofthe genusJuncus; also extended 
to some sedges (Carex), horsetails (Equisetum), 
and a few other plants. The typical rush is Juncus 
effusus, the common or soft rush, marked by its dense clump 
of slender cylindrical leafless stems, 2 or 3 feet high, from 
matted creeping rootstocks, some of the stems barren, the 
others producing from one side a close panicle of green- 
ish or brownish flowers. It is found in wet places nearly 
throughout the northern hemisphere and in many parts 
of the southern. Very common in North America is J. 
tenuis, a smaller wiry species growing among grass, and 
especially in old roads and cow-paths. (See Juncus, and 
phrases below.) Rushes were formerly used to strew 
floors by way of covering. 
Let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. 
Shak., R. and ὅ., i. 4. 36. 

Why, pretty soul, tread softly, and come into this room; 
here be rushes, you need not fear the creaking of your cork 
shoes. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 2. 

From the indelicate and filthy habits of our forefathers, 
carpets would have been a grievous nuisance; whereas 
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rushes, which concealed the impurities with which they 
were charged, were, at convenient times, gathered up and 
thrown into the streets, where they only bred a general 
plague, instead of a particular one. 
Gifford, Note to B. Jonson’s Every Man out of his 
[Humour, iii. 3. 
A flat malarian world of reed and rush ! 
Tennyson, Lover’s Tale, iv. 


2+. A wick. Compare rush-candle. Baret. 
(Halliwell).— 8. Figuratively, anything weak, 
worthless, or of trivial value; the merest trifle; 
a straw. 


Heo that ben curset in constorie counteth hit not ata 
russche. Piers Plowman (A), iii. 197. 
And if he myght stonde in so good a case, 
Hir to reioyse and haue hir atte his wissh, 
Of all his payne he wold not sett a rissh. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1680. 


I would not, my good people! give a rush for your judg- 
ment. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 17. 


4. A small patch of underwood. Halliwell. 


[Ῥτου. Eng. ]—Bald rush, a plant of the American cy- 
peraceous genus Psilocarya.— Dutch rush. See scouring- 
rush.— Flield-rush. See wood-rush.— Flowering rush, 
an aquatic plant, Butomus umbellatus, of the Butomacea, 
found through temperate Europe and Asia. It has long 
narrow triangular leaves, and ascape from 2 to 4 feet high, 
bearing an umbel of twenty or thirty showy pink flowers, 
each an inch in diameter. An old name is water-gladiole. 
—Hare’s-tail rush. See hare’s-tail.—Heath-rush, an 
Old World species, Juncus squarrosus, growing on moors 
and heaths.— Horned rush, See Rhynchospora.—§pike- 
rush, See Eleocharis.—Sweet-rush. (a) Any plant of 
the genus Cyperus. (b) The lemon-grass or ginger-grass, 
Andropogon Schenanthus.—Toad-rush, 2 low, tufted, 
pale-colored species, Juncus bufonius, distributed over a 
great part of the world.—To wed or marry with a rush 
ring, to marry in jest, but sometimes implying an evil 
purpose. 
And Tommy was so [kind] to Katty, 
And wedded her with a rush ring. 
Winchest. Wedding, Pills to Purge Mel., I. 276. (Nares.) 
11] crown thee with a garland of straw then, 
And I'll marry thee with a rush ring. 
Sir W. Davenant, The Rivals, v. 
(See nut-rush, scouring-rush, and wood-rush.) 
rush/+ (rush), v.i. [Early mod. E. also rysshe; 
< rush1, n.] To gather rushes. 


I rysshe, I gather russhes; . . . Gono more arysshynge. 
Palsgrave, L’Eclaircissement de la Langue Francaise, 

* _{p. 692. 
rush? (rush),v. [< ME. rushen, ruschen = MLG. 
ruschen, LG. rusken, rush, clatter, rustle, = D. 
ruischen, rush, = MHG. rischen, riuschen, G. 
rauschen, rush, roar, = OSw. ruska, rush, shake, 
Sw. ruska, shake, tremble, = Icel. ruska, shake 
violently, = Dan. ruske, shake, pull, twitch; ef. 
AS. hriscan, make a noise; appar., with forma- 
tive -k, from a simple verb represented by OSw. 
rusa, rush, shake; perhaps ult. from the root of 
L. rudere, make a noise, ete.; ef. rumor.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To move or drive forward with im- 
petuosity, violence, or tumultuous rapidity. 

The ryalle raunke stele to his hertte rynnys, 


And he rusches to the erthe, rewthe es the more! 
Morte Arthure(E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2241. 


Every one turned to his course, as the horse rusheth into 
the battle. Jer. Viii. 6. 
They all rush by, 


And leave you hindmost,. 
Shak., Τ. and C., iii. 3. 159. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 
Campbell, Hohenlinden. 
2. Tomove or act with undue eagerness, or 
without due deliberation and preparation; 
hurry: as, to rush into business or politics. 
O that my head werea fountain of tears, to weep for and 
bewail the stupidity, yea, the desperate madness of infi- 


nite sorts of people that rush upon death, and chop into 
hell blindling. Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 57. 


Fools rushin where angels fear to tread. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 625, 
3. In foot-ball, to fill the position of a rusher. 
Sci. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 304.— 4, In American 

college slang: (a) To take part in a rush. 
“Hazing,” rushing, secret societies, society initiations 
and badges, . . . are unknown at Oxford and Cambridge. 
N. A. Rev., CX XVI. 236. 
(0) To entertain desirable candidates for elec- 
tion to a college fraternity : said of the members 

of the fraternity. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To cause to rush; cause to go 
swiftly or violently; drive or thrust furiously ; 
hence, to force impetuously or hastily; hurry; 
overturn. 


Of alle his ryche castelles rusche doune the wallez; 
I salle noghte lefe in Paresche, by processe of tyme. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1339. 


He pull’d him down upon his knee, 
And rushed off his helm. 
Sir Lancelot du Lake (Child’s Ballads, I. 60). 


When the whole force of the wind driveth to one place, 
there being no contrary motion to let or hinder it, many 
hills and buildings have been rushed down by this kind of 
earthquake. WN. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 292. 


rushed 


You present rather a remarkable spectacle, inasmuch as 
you are rushing a bill through here without knowing what 
it contains. Congressional Record, Χ. ΧΙ. 7788. 


Specifically —2. In foot-ball, to force by main 
strength toward the goal of one’s opponents: 
said of the ball.—38. To secure by rushing. 
[Collog. ] 

Peeresses . . . occupied every seat, and even rushed the 
reporters’ gallery, three reporters only having been fortu- 
nate enough to take their places before the rush. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 137. 
4, To cause to hasten; especially, to urge to 
undue haste; drive; push. [Colloq.] 

Nearly all [telegraph] operators, good and bad, are vain 
of their abilities to send rapidly, and nearly all are ambi- 
tious to send faster than the operator at the receiving sta- 
tion can write it down, or in other words to rush him. 

Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XV. xiv. 10. 


* 
rush? (rush), n. [< rush2, v.] 1. A driving 
forward with eagerness and haste; a motion 
or course of action marked by violent or tu- 
multuous haste: as, a rush of troops; a rush of 
winds. 
A train of cars was just ready for a start; the locomo- 


tive was fretting and fuming, like a steed impatient for a 
headlong rush. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvii. 


His panting breath told of the rush he had actually 
made. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxviii. 
2. An eager demand; arun. 


There was a slight boom in the mining market, and a 
bit of a rush on American rails. 
Nineteenth Century, X XVI. 854. 
3. In foot-ball, a play by which one of the con- 
testants forces his way with the ball through 
the line of his opponents toward their goal.— 4. 
A very successful passing of an examination, 
or a correct recitation. [College slang, U.S. ] 
—5. A scrimmage between classes or bodies 
of students, such as occurs at some American 
colleges. [U.S.]—6. Extreme urgency of af- 
fairs; urgent pressure; such a quantity or qual- 
ity of anything as to cause extraordinary effort 
or haste: as, a rush of business. [Collog.]— 
7. A stampede, as of cattle, horses, ete. [Aus- 
tralian. ] 
As they discuss the evening meal they discuss also the 


likelihood of a quiet camp or a rush of it. 
4. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, IT. 124. 


8. A company; a flock or flight, as of birds. 


The wild-fowler’s and sportsman’s terms for companies 
of various birds are as under:—... Dunbirds, a 
‘‘flight,” or ‘‘rush.” W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 533. 
9. In mining or blasting, same as spire.—10. A 
feast or merrymaking. Halliwell. [Prov.Eng.] 
—Cane-rush, a rush between the freshmen and sopho- 
mores of an American college or academy for the posses- 
sion of a cane, carried in defiance of custom by one of the 
freshmen. That class wins which, after a given time, has 
possession of the cane, or has the larger number of men 


with their hands on it.—Rush of blood to (the head, 
etc.), sudden hyperemia of. 


rush-bearing (rush’ bar’ing), π. A country 
wake or feast of dedication, when the parish- 
ioners strew the church with rushes and sweet- 
smelling flowers; also, the day of the festival, 
and the rushes and flowers themselves. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
In Westmoreland, Lancashire, and districts of York- 
shire, there is still celebrated between hay-making and 


harvest a village féte called the Rush-bearing. 
Quoted in Chambers’s Book of Days, I. 506. 


rush-bottomed (rush’bot’”omd), a. Having a 
bottom or seat made with rushes: as, a rush- 
bottomed chair. 

rush-broom (rush’brém), n. See Viminaria. 
Also called swamp-oak, swamp-broom. 

rush-buckler} (rush’buk’lér), π. A bullying, 
violent fellow; a swash-buckler. 

Take into this number also their [gentlemen’s] servants: 
I mean all that flock of stout bragging rushbucklers. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 4. 
rush-candle (rush’kan/dl),n. A light made by 
stripping a dried rush of all its bark except one 
small strip, which holds the pith together, and 
dipping it repeatedly in tallow. Rush-candles, 
being long and slender, are used with the clip- 
eandlestick. Also rushlight. 
And be it moon, or sun, or what you ο 
An if you please to call it a rush-candle, 


Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me. 
Shak., T. of the Β,, iv. 5. 14. 


Some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation. Milton, Comus, 1. 338. 


rush-daffodil (rush’daf’6-dil),n. See daffodil. 


rushed (rusht),a. [<rush1,n.,+-ed2.] Strewed 


with or abounding in rushes, 


As slow he winds in museful mood, 
Near the rush’d marge of Cherwell’s flood. 
T. Warton, Odes, xi. 


rushed 


And rushed floors, whereon our children play’d. 
J. Baillie. 
rusher!} (rush’ér), n. [ς rush1 + -erl.] One 

who strews rushes on the floors at dances. 

Their pipers, fiddlers, rushers, puppet-masters, 
Jugglers, and gipsies. B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 
rusher? (rush’ér), n. [< rush? + -erl.] 1. One 
who rushes; one who acts with undue haste 
and violence.—2. Specifically, in foot-ball, a 
player whose special function it is to force the 
ball toward his opponents’ goal, prevent it from 
being kicked or brought toward his own, and 
protect the backs while they kick or run with 
the ball. When eleven players are on each side, the 
rushers are known, according to their positions in the 
rush-line, as right end, right tackle, right guard, center 
rusher, left guard, left tackle, left end. See foot-ball, Also 

called forward. 

3. A go-ahead person; arustler. [Colloq.] 


The pretty girl from the East is hardly enough of a rusher 
to please the young Western masculine taste. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 874. 


| rush-grass (rush’gras), n. Any one of certain 
asses belonging to the genus Sporobolus. 
hey are wiry grasses, with their panicles more or less 
included in the leaf-sheaths, thus having a slightly rush- 
like appearance. 
| 


rush-grown (rush’gron), a. 
rushes. 
As by the brook, that ling’ring laves 
Yon rushgrown moor with sable waves. 
T. Warton, Odes, vi. 


A clip-candle- 


Overgrown with 


rush-holder (rush’hol’dér), n. 
stick used for rushlights. It is sometimes made 
small to stand upon the table, sometimes arranged to 

| hang upon the wall, and sometimes made four feet or 

more high and intended to stand upon the floor. 


rushiness (rush’i-nes), ». The state of being 
rushy, or abounding with rushes. 
| rushing! (rush’ing),. [Compare rush?2,10.] A 
refreshment. Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.] 
rushing? (rush’ing), ». [Verbal n. of rush2, υ.] 
A rush. 
All down the valley that night there was a rushing as of 


a smooth and steady wind descending towards the plain. 
R. L. Stevenson, Will ο) the Mill. 


rushlight (rush’lit), ». A rush-candle. 


He had a great red pipe in his mouth, and was smoking, 
and staring at the rushlight, in a state of enviable placid- 
ity. Dickens, Pickwick, xliv. 
Day had not yet begun to dawn, and a rushlight or two 
burned in the room. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, v. 
rush-like (rush’lik), a. Resembling a rush; 
hence, weak. 
Who thought it not true honour’s glorious prize, 
By nimblie cap’ring in a daintie dance, ... 


| Ne yet did seeke their glorie to aduance 
| By only tilting with a rush-like lance. 


Mir. for Mags., p. 788. 
rush-lily (rush’lil’i), n. A plant of the more 
showy species of blue-eyed grass, Sisyrinchium, 
especially S. grandiflorwm, a species with bright- 
yellow flowers, native in northwestern Amer- 
ica, occasionally cultivated. 
rush-line (rush‘lin),”. The line or row in which 
the rushers in foot-ball stand when in position ; 
the rushers collectively. 
rush-nut (rush’nut), ». A plant, Cyperus escu- 
lentus. The tubers, called by the French souchet comes- 
tible or amande de terre, are used as food in the south of 
Europe, and have been proposed as a substitute, when 
roasted, for coffee and cocoa. 
rush-stand (rush’stand), 2. 
holder. 
rush-stick (rush’stik), n. Same as rush-holder. 
rush-toad (rush’t6d),n. The natterjack, Bufo 
calamita. 
rushy (rush’i), a. [<rushl + -yl.] 1. Abound- 
ing with rushes. 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 84. 


Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit. 


Gray, Ode on the Spring. 
2. Made of rushes. 


My rushy couch and frugal fare. 
Goldsmith, The Hermit. 


rushy-fringed (rush’i-frinjd), a. Fringed with 
rushes; rushy. 
By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow, and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 890. 


| rushy-millt (rush’i-mil), ». A toy mill-wheel 
made of rushes and placed in running water. 


The god . . . solemnely then swore 
His spring should flow some other way:.. . 
Nor drive the rushy-mills that in his way 
The shepheards made: but rather for their lot, 
Send them red waters that their sheepe should rot. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 1. 


Same as rush- 
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rusine (ré’sin),a. [< Rusal + -inel.] Resem- 
bling or related to the rusa, or having its kind 
of antler; belonging to the group of deer which 
Rusa represents. See cut under Rusal. 
rusk (rusk), ». [Prob. < Sp. rosca, a screw, 
anything round and spiral (rosca de pan, or sim- 
ply rosca, a roll or twist of bread; cf. rosca de 
mar, sea-rusk, a kind of biscuit; dim. rosquete, 
a pancake, rosquilla, roll of bread, etc.), = Pg. 
rosca, @ screw, the winding or wriggling of 
a serpent; origin unknown.}] 11. A kind of 
light, hard cake or bread, as for ships’ stores. 
[Eng.] 
I... filled a basket full of white Ruske to carie a shoare 
with me, but before I came to the Banio the Turkish boyes 


had taken away almost all my bread. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΙ. 186. 


The lady sent me divers presents of fruit, sugar, and 
rusk. Raleigh. 


2. Bread or cake dried and browned in the 
oven, and reduced to crumbs by pounding, the 
erumbs being usually eaten with milk. [New 
Eng.]—8. A kind of light cake; a kind of soft, 
sweetened biscuit. 

It is pleasant to linger on the hills and enjoy stakantchai 
and fresh rusks and butter with the natives, till the blue 


shadows have gathered over the glorious distant city. 
A. J. C. Hare, Studies in Russia, vi. 


rusk (rusk), v.t. [<rusk,n.] To make rusk of; 
convert, as bread or cake, into rusk. See rusk, 
m.,2. [New Eng.] 

rusky, ruskie (rus’ki),. [< Gaelic rusgan.] 
Any receptacle or utensil made of twigs, 
straw, or the like, as a basket, a hat, or a 
beehive. 

rusma (ruz’ma), η. See rhusma. 

rusot, ruswut (rus’ot, rus’wut), ». [Hind. 
rasaut.| Anextract from the wood or roots 
of different species of Berberis, used with 
opium and alum as an application in conjune- 
tivitis. It is supposed to be the same as the 
lycium of the ancients. See Berberis. 

Russ (rus), a. and π. [Early mod. E. Russe; « 
Ἐ', Russe = Sp. Ruso = Pg. It. Russo = G. Russe 
= D. Rus = Icel. (pl.) Russar = Dan. Russer = 
Sw. Ryss (NL. Russus), Russ, Russian, ς Russ. 
Rus?, the Russ, Russia (cf. Rossiya, Russia), = 
Pol. Rus; Hung. Orosz, Russ; Finn. Ruotsi, 
Sweden.] J. a. Of or pertaining to the Russ 
or Russians. 

II, απ. 1. The language of the Russ or Rus- 
sians.—2. sing. and pl. A native or the natives 
of Russia. See Russian, which is the custom- 
ary form. 

The Tartar sent the Russe a knife, therewith to stab 
himselfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 420. 


The Russe of better sort goes not out in Winter but on 
his Sled. Milton, Hist. Moscovia, i. 481. 


Russ. An abbreviation of Russia or Russian. 
russel!+(rus’el), η. [ς OF. roussel, F. rousseau, 
reddish, dim. of roux, reddish, russet,<¢ L. russus, 
red: see redl, and ef. russet, russeting. Russel, 
like F. rousseau, has become a name (Russel, 
Russell; ef. Lovel, ς OF. lovel, a wolf).) A 
reddish thing or animal, as a fox. 
Daun Russel, the fox, sterte up at oones, 
And by the garget hente Chauntecleer. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 514. 
russel?, η. [Origin obscure; poss. ς Lyssel, 


Lille.] A stuff. (a) In the sixteenth century, a mate- 
rial mentioned as made outof England from English wool. 
(6) In the eighteenth century, a twilled woolen material, 
used for garments. Dict. of Needlework. 


Russell cord. A kind of rep made of cotton 
and wool, or sometimes wholly of wool. 


Russell’s process, See process. 

russet (rus’et),a.andn [ς ΜΕ, russet, ς OF. 
rousset (= It. rossetto), russet, brown, ruddy, 
hence also red wheat, ete., fem. roussette, a 
russet apple, a coarse brown cloth, russet (ML. 
russetum), dim. of roux, fem. rousse, reddish, 
= Pr. Cat. ros = Pg. -rugo = It. rosso, ς L. 
russus, reddish (cf. L. russatus, clothed in red) ; 
put for *rudtus,< Y rudh, red: see redi.] Ἱ. 
a. 1. Of a reddish-brown color: applied also 
to some light browns not reddish. When said of 
leather, it includes nearly every variety browner than red 
Russia; but it does not include gray, nor pure buff. When 


applied to armor, a coppery red is generally meant— akind 
of finish common in the sixteenth century. 


But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 166. 


His attire was a doublet of russet leather, like those 
worn by the better sort of country folk. 
Scott, Kenilworth, iii. 
The mellow year is hasting to its close;... 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks. H. Coleridge, November. 


russeting 


2. Made of russet; hence, coarse; homespun; 
rustic: a use derived from the general color of 
homespun cloth. 


Though we be very poor and have but a russet coat, yet 
we are well. Latimer, Misc. Sel. 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. 

Shak., L. L. 1.., v. 2. 413. 

His Muse had no objection to a russet attire; but she 
turned with disgust from the finery of Guarini, as tawdry 
and as paltry as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on May- 
day. Macaulay, Milton. 


3. Made of russet leather. 


The minstrel’s garb was distinctive. It was not always 
the short laced tunic, tight trousers, and russet boots, 
with a well plumed cap— which seems to be the modern 
notion of this tuneful itinerant. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 296. 
Russet gown, a homespun or rustic gown; hence, one 
who wears such a gown ; a country girl. 


Squires come to Court some fine Town Lady, and Town 
Sparks to pick up a Russet Gown. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
{II, 112. 
She clad herself in a russet gown, .. . 
With a single rose in her hair. 


Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
Russet leather. See leather. 

. π. 1. A reddish-brown color: a broad 
and vague term, formerly applied to various 
shades of gray and brown or ash-color, some- 
times used restrictively, but in no well-settled 
sense, 


Grigietto, a fine graie or sheepes russet. 

Florio, Worlde of Wordes (1598). 
Russet was the usual colour of hermits’ robes; Cutts, 

Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, p. 97. 
Piers Plowman, (ed. Skeat), II. 132, notes. 
Blacks, russets, and blues obtain in place of the clear 
silvery greys, pure whites, and fine scarlet reds of other 
days. Atheneum, No. 3246, p. 56. 


2. Coarse cloth, country-made and often home- 
spun, used for the garments of peasantry and 
even of country people of some means: a 
term originally derived from the reddish-brown 
color of much cloth of this quality, and retained 
when the color was different, as gray or ash- 
colored. 
Thei vsen russet also somme of this freres, 


That bitokneth trauaile & trewthe opon erthe. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 719. 
Though your clothes are of light Lincolne green, 
And mine gray russet, and torne, 
Yet it doth not you beseme ; 
To doe an old man scorne. 
Robin Hood and the Cid Man (Child’s Ballads, V. 258). 
Her country russet was turn’d to silk and velvet, 
As to her state agreed. 
Patient Grissel (Child’s Ballads, IV. 209). 


St. pl. Clothes of russet; especially, the garb 
of a shepherd. 


There was many a frolic swain, 
In fresh russets day by day, 
That kept revels on the plain. 
Drayton, Shepherd’s Sirena. 
He borrowed on the working daies 
His holie russets oft. 
Warner, Albion’s England, iv. 27. 
Let me alone to provide russets, crook, and tar-box. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. 5. 


4, In leather-manuf., leather finished, but not 
polished or colored, except as colored by the 
tanning liquor; russet leather. 
They [skins] can be kept best in the state of finished 
russet, 88 it is called, previous to waxing. 
Encyc. Brit., XTV. 387. 


5. A kind of winter apple having a brownish 
color, rough skin, and characteristic flavor. 
Though no doubt named from its color, this is rather buff 
than russet, with a greenish bronze-like luster, very strik- 
ing in some varieties. 


Folks used to set me down among the simple ones, in 
my younger days. But I suppose I am like a Roxbury 
russet—a great deal the better, the longer I can be kept. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xxi. 
russet (rus’et), v. t. [ς russet, α.] To give a 
russet hue to; change into russet. [Rare. ] 
The summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 
Thomson, Hymn, 1. 96. 
russetingt (rus’et-ing),7. [Also russetting, and 
in def. 3 russetin; < russet + -ing1.] 1. Russet 
cloth. 
He must chaunge his russeting 
For satin and silke, 
And he must weare no linnen shirt 
That is not white as milke, 


To come of a well borne familie. 
Tarlton, Horse-loade of Fooles. (Halliwell.) 


2. A person clothed in russet; a rustic; usual- 
ly, an ignorant, clownish person. [Rare.] 


Let me heare it, my sweet russeting. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, II. 57). 


8. A russet apple. 


russeting 


Nor pippin, which we hold of kernel-fruits the king; 
The apple orendge ; then the savoury russetting. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 647. 


Ihave brought thee . . . some of our country fruit, half 
a score of russetings. Randolph, Hey for Honesty, iii. 3. 


russet-patedt (rus’et-pa’ted),a. Having a gray 
or ash-colored head or pate: used only in the 
following passage. 


Russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. 
hak., M. Ν. D., iii. 2. 21. 


russety (rus’et-i), a. [< russet + -yl.] Of a 
russet color. 


Russia (rush’a), π. [NL. Russia (Russ. Ros- 
siya): see Russ.] Short for Russia leather. 

Russia braid. 1. A kind of braid of mohair, 
or of wool and silk in imitation of it.—2. A 
fine silk braid used to decorate articles of dress. 


Russia duck, leather, matting. See duck, 

xleather, ete. | 

Russian (rush’an), a.and » [ς F. russien, < 
NL. Russianus,< Russia (Russ. Rossiya), Russia: 
see Russia, Russ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Russia, an empire in eastern Europe with large 
possessions in northern and central Asia, or the 
Russians or their language.—Russian architec- 
ture. See Russo-Byzantine.—Russian ashes, a commer- 
cial name for crude potassium carbonate imported from 
Russia.—Russian band. See Russian horn-band.—Rus- 
sian bath. See bath!.—Russian castor, castor obtained 
from the Russian beaver, and considered as more valu- 
able than the American product.— Russian Church, the 
national church of the Russians, and the dominant form of 
Christianity in the Russian empire. The Russian Church 
is a branch of the Orthodox Eastern Church, in full com- 
munion and doctrinal agreement with the Greek Church, 
but not subject to any Greek patriarchate. Christianity 
existed to some extent in earlier times in Russia, but was 
first permanently introduced, from Constantinople, by the 
great prince St. Vladimir, in 988. The seat of the metro- 
politans was at first at Kieff; it was transferred to Vladi- 
mir in 1299, and in 1388 to Moscow. In 1589 the metro- 
politan of Moscow was made patriarch, with the consent 
of the rest of the Eastern Church, In 1721, with the ap- 
proval of the Greek patriarchs, the Holy Governing Synod 
succeeded to the power of the patriarch. The members 
of this synod are appointed by the emperor. Among them 
are a metropolitan as president, several other metropoli- 
tans and prelates, secular priests, and the procurator-gen- 
eral, a layman, representing the civil power. The bishops 
are all virtually equal in power, though ranking as metro- 
politans, archbishops, and ordinary bishops. The Russian 
Church is the established church of the country; dissen- 
ters (see Raskolnik), as well as adherents of other reli- 
gions, are tolerated, but are not allowed to proselytize. 
Sometimes called the Russo-Greek Church.—Russian di- 
aper, diaper having s diamond pattern rather larger or 
more elaborate than the ordinary: it is made in both cot- 
ton and linen.—Russian embroidery, embroidery in 
simple and formal patterns, zigzags, frets, etc., especially 
that which is applied to washable materials, as towels, 
etc. Such embroidery, as originally practised by the Rus- 
sian peasants, includes also the insertion of openwork pat- 
terns, strips of bright-colored material, and needlework 
representations of animals and the like—conventional but 
very decorative.— Russian horn-band. See horn-band. 
—Russian isinglass, isinglass prepared from the swim- 
ming-bladders of the Russian sturgeon, Acipenser huso.— 
Russian musix, musk obtained from Russia, and inferior 
to that which comes from China.— Russian porcelain 

orcelain male in Russia, especially that of the imperial 
actory established by the czarina Elizabeth in 1744, and 

maintained by the sovereigns since that time. The mark 
is the initial of the reigning sovereign wih a crown above 
it. The paste is very hard and of a bluish tinge.— Rus- 
sian sable, See sable. —Russian stitch, in crochet. See 
stitch.— Russian tapestry, a stout material of hemp or 
of coarse linen, used for window-curtains, etc.— Russian- 
tapestry work, embroidery in crewels or other thread 
on Russian tapestry as a foundation. It is done rapidly, 
and is used for the borders of window-curtains, etc. 

II, ». 1. A native or a citizen of Rus- 
sia; a member of the principal branch of the 
Slavic race, forming the chief part of the popu- 
lation of European Russia, and the dominant 
people in Asiatic Russia.—2. A Slavie lan- 
guage, pelon ging to the southeastern branch 
(which includes also the Bulgarian). Τίς chief 
form is the Great Russian ; other important dialects are 
Little Russian and White Russian. Abbreviated Russ.— 
Great Russian. (a) A member of the main stock of the 
Russian people, forming the bulk of the population in the 
northern and central parts of European Russia; the Great 
Russians have spread, however, into all regions of the em- 
pire. (6) The principal dialect of Russia, and the basis of 
the literary language.—Little Russian. (a) One ofa 
race dwelling in southern and southwestern Russia, num- 
bering about 14,000, and allied to the Great Russians. 
Members of this race in the Austrian empire are called 
Ruthenians. (b) The Russian dialect spoken by the Little 
Russians and Ruthenians.— Red Russian. (a) A member 
of a branch of the Little Russians dwelling in Galicia and 
the neighboring parts of Hungary and Russia. (b) The 
dialect of the Red Russians.— White Russian. (a) A 
member of a branch of the Russian family whose seat is 
in the western part of the empire, east of Poland. (0) The 
dialect of this branch. 


Russianism (rush’an-izm), n. [ς Russian + 
-ism.] Russian influence, tendencies, or char- 
acteristics. The American, XII. 219. 

Russianize (rush’an-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
Russianized, ppr. Russianizing. [< Russian + 
-ize.] To impart Russian characteristics to. 
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The Tartar may learn the Russian language, but he does 
not on that account become Russianized. 
D. Μ. Wallace, Russia, p. 157. 


Russification (rus’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [ς Russify 
+ -ation (see -fication).| The act or process of 
Russianizing, or of bringing over to Russian 
forms, habits, or principles; also, annexation 
to the Russian empire. 


The process of Russification may be likewise observed in 
the manner of building the houses and in the methods of 
farming, which plainly show that the Finnish races did not 
obtain rudimentary civilization from the Slavonians. 

D. Μ. Wallace, Russia, p. 152. 


The school is the great means used by the Russian 
Government for the so-called Russification of Poland. 
Eneyc. Brit., XIX. 311. 
That the Turk has got to go is now hardly open to 
doubt, and in as far as British statesmanship can promote 
the Germanisation, as ο to the Russification, of 
Turkey in Europe, our policy should be directed to that 
end, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 556. 


Russify (rus’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. Russified, 
PP . Russifying. [< Russ (NL. Russus) + -fy.] 
ο 


Russianize. 
The aboriginal Meryas have been completely Russijied. 
a Encye. Brit., XXrv. 731. 


Russniak (rus’ni-ak), n. [Little Russ. Rusnak 
(Hung. Rusznjak): see Russ.] Same as Ruthe- 
nian, 1. 

Russo-Byzantine (rus’6-biz’an-tin), a. Noting 
the national art of Russia, and especially the 
characteristic architecture of Russia, which is 
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Russo-Byzantine Architecture.— Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Kremlin, Moscow. 


based on the Byzantine, but evolved and differ- 
entiated in obedience to race characteristics. 
There is much sound art and construction in Russian 
architecture, despite the grotesque and fantastic charac- 
teristics of some examples. 

Russo-Greek (rus’6-grék’), a. Of or pertaining 
to both the Russians and the Greeks.—Russo- 
Greek Church. See Russian Church, under Russian. 

Russophile (rus’o-fil), π. anda. [= F. russo- 
phile, < NL. Russus, Russ (see Russ), + Gr. 
φιλεῖν, love.] I, η. One who favors Russia or 
the Russians, or Russian policy, principles, or 
enterprises. 

The offer is totally hollow, and one which cannot be ac- 
cepted, even by the most willing Russophile. 
C. Marvin, Gates of Herat, viii. 
II. a. Favoring Russian methods or enter- 
prises. 
The so-called Russophile traders in politics. 
C. Marvin, Russian Advance towards India, i. 


Russophilism (rus’6-fil-izm), ». [ς Russophile 
+ -ism.] The doctrines, sentiments, or prin- 
ciples of a Russophile. 

Russophilist (rus’6-fil-ist), πα. [ς Russophile + 
-ist.] Same as Russophile. 

Russophobe (rus’6-f6b), ». [NL., ς Russus, 
Russ, + Gr. -ϕοβος, « φοβεῖσθαι, fear.] Same as 
Russophobist. 

The unanimity of the condemnation of Russia on the 
part of the representative organs of public opinion indi- 
cates clearly enough that the union of Russophiles and 
Russophobes.. . . has not been disrupted by the wrangles 
at home. Contemporary Rev., L. 267. 

Russophobia (rus-6-f6’bi-i), π. [< NL. Russus, 
Russ, + Gr. -ϕοβία,ζ φοβεῖσθαι, fear.] A dread of 
Russia or of Russian policy; a strong feeling 
against Russia or the Russians. 


rust 


For some reason or other the Russophobia which pre- 
vailed so largely when first I began to take an interest in 
foreign affairs has gone out of fashion. 

Nineteenth Century, XXI. 543. 


Russophobism (rus’6-f6-bizm), n. [< Russo- 
phobe + -ism.] Same as Russophobia, 
ἐπ! guilty would be a blind, unreasoning Russo- 


E 
phobism attributing sinister designs to every Russian ad- 
vance, Brit. Quarterly Rev., LXXXITI. 346. 


Russophobist (rus’6-f6-bist), . [« Russophobe 
+ -ist.] One who dreads the Russians or their 
olicy; one whose feelings are strongly against 
ussia, its people, or its policy. 
These opinions cannot but be so many red rags to Eng- 
lish Russophobists. C. Marvin, Gates of Herat, p. 98. 


russud (rus’ud),. [ς Hind. rasad, a progres- 
Sive inerease or diminution of tax, also the 
amount of such increase or diminution, orig. a 
store of grain provided for an army, < Pers. ra- 
sad, a supply of provisions.] In Tain 8 pro- 
gressively increasing land-tax. 

Russula (rus’a-li), ». [NL. (Fries, 1836), so 
called in allusion to the color of the pileus in 
some species; fem. of LL. russulus, reddish, 
dim. of L. russus, red.] A genus of hymen- 
omycetous fungi of the family Agaricacez, 
differing from Agaricus by having the trama 
vesiculose and the lamelle fragile, not filled 
with milk. The pileus is fleshy and convex; the stem is 
stout, polished, and spongy within; the veil is obsolete ; 
the spores are white or pale-yellow, usually echinulate. 


There are many species, all growing on the ground. A 
few of the species are edible, but most are noxious. 


rust! (rust), n. [< ME. rust, rost, roust, < AS. 
rust = OS. rost =D. roest = MLG. rost, rust = 
OHG. MHG. G. rost = Sw. rost = Dan. rust (not 
found in Goth., where nidwa is used), rust; with 
formative st, < rud-, root of AS. redd, red, rudu, 
redness: see redl. Cf. Icel. ryth, rust, MHG. 
rot, rust, ete., OSlav. γᾶρᾶα, Lith. rudis, Lett. 
risa, rust, L. rubigo, robigo, rust; all from the 
same root.] 1. The red or orange-yellow coat- 
ing which is formed on the surface of iron 
when exposed to air and moisture; red oxid of 
iron; in an extended sense, any metallic oxid 


forming a coat on the metal. Oil-paint, varnish, 
piumbago, a tilm of caoutchouc, or a coating of tin or zinc 
may be employed, according to circumstances, to prevent 
the rusting of iron utensils. 


And that (yer long) the share and coultar should 
Rub off their rust vpon your Roofs of gold. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


Go home, and hang your arms up; let rust rot ’em. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 
A pound of metal produces considerably more than a 
pound of its rust. In point of fact, every 100 Ibs. of quick- 
silver will produce not less than 108 lbs. of red rust. 
Hualey, Physiography, vi. 


2. In metal-working, a composition of iron- 
filings and sal ammoniac, with sometimes a 


little sulphur, moistened with water and used 
for cementing joints. Oxidation rapidly sets in, 
and the composition, after a time, becomes very hard, 
and takes thorough hold of the surfaces between which 
it is placed. A joint formed in this way is called a 
rust-joint. ς 

3. In bot.,afungous growth on plants which re- 
sembles rust on metal; a plant-disease usual] 
eaused by fungi of the order Uredinales (whic 
see, for special. characterization): same as 
brand, 6. See Fungi, mildew, Puccinia, and 
Trichobasis ; also black rust and red rust. 


From the observations of Prof. Henslow, it seems cer- 
tain that rust is only an earlier form of mildew. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 319. 


High farming encourages the development of rust, espe- 
cially if the wheat is rank and it becomes lodged or fallen. 
Science, 111. 457. 


4, Any foul extraneous matter; a corrosive, in- 
jurious, or disfiguring accretion. 


A haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls, 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


5. Any growth, influence, or habit tending to 
injure the mental or moral faculties; a habit 
or tendency which clogs action or usefulness; 
also, the state of being affected with such a 
habit. 

But, lord, thoug y haue ben vniust, 

git thorug the help of thi benignite 

I hope to rubbe aweye the rust, 

With penaunce, from my goostli yge. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 189. 


How he glisters 
Thorough my rust / and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 
Shak., W. T., iii. 2. 172. 


Those Fountains and Streams of all Polite Learning [the 
universities] have not yet been able to wash away that 
slavish Rust that sticks to you. 4s 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, iii 96. 


rust 


I should have endured in silence the rust and cramp of 
my best faculties. Charlotte Bronté, Professor, iy. 


Just so much work as keeps the brain from rust. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 66. 


Black rust, a fungus with dark-colored spores which at- 
tacks the leaves and stems of wheat and other cereals and 
of various grasses; the final or teleutospore stage of Puc- 
cinia graminis, or grain-blight.— Red rust, a common 
fungus, Puccinia graminis, which attacks wheat, oats, and 
other kinds of grain. See barberry-fungus, Puccinia. 


rust! (rust), v. [ς ME. rusten, < AS. *rustian 
(not authenticated, the one instance cited by 
Lye involving the adj. rustig, rusty) = D. roes- 
ten = MLG. rosten, rusten = OHG. rostén, MHG. 
G. rosten = Sw. rosta = Dan. ruste, rust; from 
the noun.] I, intrans. 1. To contract or gather 
rust; be oxidized. 
Adieu, valour! rust, rapier! be still, drum! for your 
manager is in love. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 187. 


It is especially notable that during the rusting of quick- 
silver, as indeed of all other metals, there is a very appre- 
ciable increase of weight in the substance operated on. 

Huzley, Physiography, p. 76. 
2. To assume an appearance of rust, or as if 
eoated with rust. 
This thy son’s blood cleaving to my blade 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congeal’d with this, do make me wipe off both. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL., i. 3. 51. 


But, when the bracken rusted on their crags, 
My suit had wither’d. Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
3. To degenerate in idleness; become dull 
through inaction. 
Then must I rust in Egypt, never more 


Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece? 
Dryden, Cleomenes, i. 1. 


My Youth may wear and waste, but it shall never rust 
in my Possession. Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 1. 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 546. 
II. trans. 1. To cause to contract rust. 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 
Shak., Othello, i. 2. 59. 


Laid hand 
Upon the rusted handle of the gate. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 175. 
2. To impair by time and inactivity. 
rust?}, v.i. An obsolete variant of roostl. Pals- 
grave. (Halliwell.) 
rust-ball (rust’bal), π. One of the yellow lumps 
of iron ore that are found among chalk near 
Foulmire, in Cambridgeshire, England. Hal- 
liwell. 
rust-colored (rust’kul’ord), a. Of the color of 
iron-rust ; ferruginous. 
rustful (rust’fil),@. [< rust! + -ful.] Rusty; 
tending to produce rust; characterized by rust: 
as, “‘rustful sloth,” Quarles. 
rust-fungus (rust’fung’gus), n. See rust-mite. 
rustic (rus’tik),a.andn. [Early mod. E. rustick; 


ας OF. rustique (vernacularly ruiste, rustre, > E. 


roister), Ἐ'. rustique = Pr. rustic, rostic, ruste = 
Sp. rustico = Pg. It. rustico, < L. rusticus, be- 
longing to the country, ς ris (rur-), the coun- 
try: see rural.] 1. a. 1. Of or belonging to the 
country or to country people; characteristic of 
rural life; hence, plain; homely; inartificial; 
countrified: as, rustic fare; rustic garb. 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelry. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 183. 
He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 
His steady hand the straightest furrow made. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 10. 


Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world! Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. Living in the country; rural, as opposed 

to town-bred; hence, unsophisticated; artless; 

simple; sometimes in a depreciatory sense, 
rude; awkward; boorish. 

Yield, rustic mountaineer. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 100. 

As the Turks sit crosse-legged, so doe they on their 

heels: differing little in habit from the rustick Aigyptians. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 109. 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
Gray, Elegy. 
3. Made of rustic work, especially in wood. 
See rustic work, below. 


I would have everything as complete as possible in the 
country, shrubberies and flower gardens, and rustic seats 
innumerable. Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vi. 


4. In ane. Latin manuscript, noting letters of 
one of the two oldest forms, the other being 


the square. Therustic letters are as accurately formed 
as the square or lapidary letters, but are lighter and more 
slender, with the horizontal strokes more or less oblique 
and curved. These letters, being easier to form, were more 
generally used than the square in Roman manuscripts 
from the first to the fifth century, at which time both 
forms were generally superseded by the uncial writing. 
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The earliest application of the rustic hand appears in the 
papyrus rolls recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum 
(Exempla, tabb. 1-3), which must necessarily be earlier 
than 79 A. D. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 152. 


Prison rustic ashler. See ashler, 3.— Rough-faced 
rustic work. See rough1.— Rustic joint, in masonry, a 
square or chamfered sunken joint between blocks.— Rus- 
tic moth, one of certain noctuid moths; any noctuid: 
an English collectors’ name: as, the rosy rustic moth, Hy- 
drecia micacea. See II., 4.—Rustic pieces, in decora- 
tive art, a phrase employed in various uses to note close 
imitation of nature, and also decoration outside of the re- 
ceived canons of the day. In the first sense, the pottery 
of Palissy, decorated with lizards, fish, and the like, molded 
from nature, is known as rustic pottery όν rustt 4 
—Rustic quoins. See qguoin, 1.—Rustic shoulder- 
knot a British moth, Apamea basilinea.—Rustic ware, 
in modern ceram. manuf., a terra-cotta of a buff or light- 
brown paste having a brown glaze, sometimes mottled with 
green: used especially for balustrades, cornices, and simi- 
lar architectural ornaments, fountains, flower-vases, etc,— 
Rustic work. (a) Inmasonry: (1) Stonework of which 
the face is hacked or picked in holes, or of which the 
courses and the separate blocks are marked by deep cham- 
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Rustic Work. 
A, plain; B, beveled; C, vermiculated; D, frosted. 


rusticated (rus’ti-ka-ted), p. a. 


rusticola 


rustiquer), live in the country, < rusticus, of the 
country: see rustic.] 1. intrans. To dwell or 
reside in the country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in your com- 


pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the sake of 
seeing the sun, and to sleep because it is night. Pope. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To send to the country; induce 
or (especially) compel to reside in the country ; 
specifically, to suspend from studies at a col- 
lege or university and send away for a time by 
way of punishment. See rustication. 


The monks, who lived rusticated in their scattered mon- 
asteries, sojourners in the midst of their conquered land, 
often felt their Saxon blood tingle in their veins. 

I. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 83. 


Atschool he was flogged and disgraced, he was disgraced 
and rusticated at the university, he was disgraced and ex- 
pelled from the army. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 


2. In masonry, to form into rustic work. 


If . . . a tower is to be built, the lower storey should 
not only be square, but should be marked by buttresses 
or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 26. 


[Pp. of rusti- 
cate,v.] In building, rustic. 


To the south of the west entrance, the earth has been 
dug away, and I saw a rusticated wall three feet eight 
inches thick, built with two rows of stone in breadth, 
clamped together with irons, 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 23. 


fered or rectangular grooves. Work of the former classis * Rusticated ashler. See ashler, 3. 


sometimes termed rockwork, and the phrase rustic work is 
by some restricted to masonry of the latter class. The 
varieties of rustic work are named according to the way in 
which the face is treated, or from peculiarities of the 
salient edge. Chamfered rustic work has the edge of the 
salient panel beveled to an angle of 135° with the face, so 
that the beveling of two adjacent blocks forms a right 
angle at the joint. Frosted work displays a fine and 
even roughness. Punctured work is characterized by ir- 
regular holes or lines of holes. Stalactited work is formed 
by an ornamentation resembling agglomerated icicles. 
Vermiculated work is tooled in contorted or worm-shaped 
lines. (2) Any wall built of stones of different sizes and 
shapes fitted together. (b) In woodwork, summer-houses, 
garden furniture, etc., made from rough limbs and roots of 
trees arranged in fanciful forms.— Sussex rustic ware. 
See ware2.=Syn. 1 and 2, Pastoral, Bucolic, etc. See 
rural.—2, Countrified. 

IT. n. 1. One who lives in the country; a 
countryman; a peasant; in a contemptuous 
use, a clown or boor. 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 


Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 214. 


You must not, madam, expect too much from 
my pupil: sheis quite a little rustic, and knows 
nothing of the world. Miss Burney, Evelina, iv. 
2. Rustic work. 


Then clap four slices of pilasters on ’t, 
That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 34. 
3. In ceram., a ground picked with a 
sharp point so as to have the surface 
roughened with hollows having sharp 
edges, sometimes waved, as if imitat- 
ing slag.—4. In entom., a noctuid or 
rustic moth: as, the northern rustic, 
Agrotis lucernea ; the un- 
armed rustic. 
rusticalt (rus’ti-kal), a. 
and π. [= Sp. rustical 
= It. rusticale.: as rustic 
+ -al.] J. a. Rustic. 


He is of a rustical cut, I 
know not how : he doth not 
carry himself like a gentle- ©. egy, grestly eatacbaae®, 


man of fashion. ο εσας, natural size, in position 
B. Jonson, Every Manin his upon twig. 


[Humour, iii. 1. 
Our English courtiers . . . have infinitely refined upon 
the plain and rustical discourse of our fathers. 
Scott, Monastery, xiv. 
II, 1. A rustic. 


Let me intreat you not to be wroth with this rustical — 
Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one of your 
rocks from its basis as . . . the churlish speech of an un- 
taught churl shall move the spleen of Piercie Shafton. 

Scott, Monastery, xix. 

rustically (rus’ti-kal-i), adv. In a rustic man- 
ner; in a manner characteristic of or befitting 
a peasant; hence, rudely; plainly; inelegantly. 

He keeps me rustically at home. 

Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 7. 

The pulpit style [in Germany] has been always either 
rustically negligent, or bristling with pedantry. 

De Quincey, Rhetoric. 

rusticalness (rus’ti-kal-nes),. The character 

of being rustical; rudeness; coarseness; want 
of refinement. Bailey, 1727. 

rusticate (rus’ti-kat), v.; pret. and pp. rusti- 

cated, ppr. rusticating. [ς L. rusticatus, pp. of 

rusticari (> It. rusticare = Pg. rusticar = F. 





Rustic (Pert: 
droma saucia), 


rusticly (rus’tik-li), adv. 


rusticola (rus-tik’6-la), η. 


rustication (rus-ti-ka’shon), n. [= Sp. rustica- 


cidn, ς L. rusticatio(n-), a living in the country 
< rusticari, live in the country: see rusticate. | 
1. The act of rusticating, or the state of being 
rusticated; residence, especially forced resi- 
dence, in the country; in universities and col- 
leges, the punishment of a student for some 
offense by compelling him to leave the institu- 
tion, and sometimes also compelling him to re- 
side for a time in some other specified place. 
Mrs. Sydney is delighted with her rustication. She has 


suffered all the evils of London, and enjoyed none of its 
goods. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 


To have touched upon this this spring . . . would either 
have been the means of abridging my exile, or at least 
would have procured me a change of residence during my 
rustication. Scott, Rob Roy, xiii. 


And then came demand for an apology; refusal on my 
part; appeal to the dean; convocation ; and rustication of 
George Savage Fitz-Boodle. 

Thackeray, Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 


2. Inarch., that species of masonry called rustic 

work (which see, under rustic).—Prismatic rus- 

tication, in Elizabethan architecture, rusticated mason- 

ry with diamond-shaped projections worked on the face 

of every stone. 7. &. Smith, Handbook of Architecture, 
oss. 


rusticity (rus-tis’i-ti), n.; pl. rusticities (-tiz). 


[ς OF. rusticite, F. rusticité = Pr. rusticitat, 
rustut = Sp. rusticidad = Pg. rusticidade = It. 
rusticita, er rusticita(t-)s, rusticity, < rusticus, 
rustic: see rustic.] 1. The state or character 
of being rustic; rural existence, flavor, appear- 
ance, manners, or the like; especially, sim- 
plicity or homeliness of manner; and hence, 
in a bad sense, ignorance, clownishness, or 
boorishness. 
Honestie is but a defect of Witt, 


Respect but meere Rusticitie and Clownerie. 
Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1873, I. 154). 
The sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral cannot be so 
well expressed in any other tongue as in the Greek, when 
rightly mixed and qualified with the Doric dialect. 
Addison, On Virgil’s Georgics. 
I... have alone with this right hand subdued barbar- 
ism, rudeness, and rusticity. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, Int. 


2. Anything betokening a rustic life or origin; 
especially, an error or defect due to ignorance 
of the world or of the usages of polite society. 

The little rusticities and awkwardnesses which had at 


first made grievous inroads on the tranquillity of all... 
necessarily wore away. Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, ii. 


rusticize (rus’ti-siz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. rusti- 


cized, ppr. rusticizing. [< rustic + -ize.] To 
make rustic; transform to a rustic. 
Rusticized ourselves with uncouth hat, 
Rough vest, and goatskin wrappage. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ΤΙ. 104. 
[< rustic + -ly2.] In 
a rustic manner; rustically. 
To you it seemes so (rustickly) Aiax Ofleus said; 
Your words are suited to your eyes, Those mares leade 
still that led. Chapman, Iliad, xxiii. 416. 
[NL., supposed to 
be a mistake for rusticula, fem. dim. of L. rus- 
ticus, rustic: see rustic. Otherwise an error for 
ruricola, < 11. rus (rur-), the country, + colere, 
inhabit.] 1. An old book-name of the Euro- 


rusticola 


pean woodeock, now called Scolopax rusticola, 
or S. rusticula.—2. [cap.] A genus of Scolo- 
pacide, containing only the rusticola: synony- 
mous with Scolopax in the strictest sense. 

Rusticole (rus-tik’6-16), απ. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Rusticola, q. v.] In ornith., in Merrem’s clas- 
sification of birds (1813), a group of birds, in- 
cluding the precocial grallatores, and approxi- 
mately equivalent to the modern order Limico- 
lz. It was divided into two groups —(a) Phalarides, in- 
cluding the rails, coots, and jacanas; and (0) Limosuge, 
nearly coextensive with the plover-snipe group, shore- 
birds, or Limicolz proper of modern authors. 


rustily (rus’ti-li), adv. [< rusty! + -ly2.] Ina 
rusty state; in such a manner as to suggest 
rustiness. 

Lowten . . . was in conversation with a rustily-clad, 
miserable-looking man, in boots without toes, and gloves 
without fingers. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxi. 

rustiness (rus’ti-nes), ». [ς ME. rustynes ; < 
rustyl + -ness.] The state or condition of 
being rusty. 

The rustiness and infirmity of age gathered over the ven- 
erable house itself. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i. 

rust-joint (rust’joint), n. See rustl, 2. 
rustle (rus’l), v.; pret. and pp. rustled, ppr. 
*xrustling. [Formerly also russle; poss. freq. of 
Sw. rusta, stir, make a noise, var. of OSw. ruska, 
rustle, shake, = Dan. ruske, pull, shake, twitch, 
= Ieel. ruska, shake rudely: see rush?. Cf. Icel. 
rijsla, clatter, as money, and G. ruscheln, freq. 
of ruschen, rustle. Cf. AS. *hristian, rustle (in 
Lye, not authenticated), appar. freq. of *hristan, 
in ppr. hristenda (verbal n. hristung), shake, 
= Ίοε]. hrista = Dan. ryste = Sw. rysta, rista, 
shake, tremble.] 1. intrans. 1. To make a 
wavering, murmuring sound when. set in mo- 
tion,and rubbed one part upon another or 
against something else; give out a slightly 
sibilant sound when shaken: as, a rustling 
silk; rustling foliage; rustling wings. 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 


Ending on the russling leaves. 
Milton, I1 Penseroso, 1. 129. 
Now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 4. 
Her hand shook, and we heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Rustle. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


2. To move about or along with a rustling 
sound. 
O, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 24. 
The breeze blows fresh; we reach the island’s edge, 
Our shallop rustling through the yielding sedge. 
O. W. Holmes, The Island Ruin. 
Madame Bourdon rustled from upper to lower hall, re- 
peating instructions to her charges, 
The Century, XX XVII. 87. 


3. To stir about; bestir one’s self; struggle or 
strive, especially against obstacles or difficul- 
ties; work vigorously or energetically; ‘‘hus- 
tle.” (Slang, western U.S.] 


Rustle now, boys, rustle! for you have a long and hard 
day’s work before you. Harper’s Mag., LX ΧΙ. 190, 


II. trans. 1. To cause to rustle. 


The wind was scarcely strong enough to rustle the leaves 
around. T. C. Grattan. 
Where the stiff brocade of women’s dresses may have 

rustled autumnal leaves. 
H, James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 59. 


2. To shake with a murmuring, rustling sound. 


The air-swept lindens yield 

Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid. 

M. Arnold, The Scholar-Gipsy. 


3. To make, do, secure, obtain, etc., in a lively, 
energetic manner. [Slang, western U. Β.] 


When the cow-boy on the round up, the surveyor, or 
hunter, who must camp out, pitches his tent in the grassy 
coulée or narrow creek-bottom, his first care is to start 
out with his largest gunning-bag to ‘‘rustle some buffalo 
chips” fora camp-fire. Smithsonian Report, 1887, ii. 451. 


rustle (rus’l), π. [ς rustle, v.] 1. The noise 
made by one who or that which rustles; a rus- 
tling. 
5 In the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angel’s wings will hear, 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of love. 
M. Arnold, Church of Brou, iii. 


2. A movement accompanied by a rustling 
sound. 
The soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 
Fanning away the dandelion’s down. 
Keats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a Little Hill. 
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* 
rustler (rus’lér), η. [< rustle + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which rustles. 
The fairy hopes of my youth I have trodden under foot 
like those neglected rustlers [fallen oak-leaves]. 
Scott, Monastery, viii. 
2. One who works or acts with energy and 
promptness; an active, efficient person; a 
‘‘hustler”; originally,a cowboy. [Slang, west- 
ern U.S.] 
A horde of rustlers who are running off stock. 
The Vindicator (Los Lunas, New Mexico), Oct, 27, 18838. 
They’re a thirsty crowd, an’ it comes expinsive; but 
they’re worth it, fer they’re rustlers, ivery wan of thim. 
The Century, XX XVII. 770. 
rustless (rust’les), a. [< rust! + -less.] Free 
from rust; that will not rust. 
I have known her fastidious in seeking pure metal for 
clean uses ; and, when once a bloodless and rustless instru- 


ment was found, she was careful of the prize, keeping it 
in silk and cotton wool. Charlotte Bronté, Villette, viii. 


“*Polarite ’— a rustless magnetic oxide of iron in a highly 
porous condition. The Engineer, LXIX. 486, 
rustlingly (rus’ling-li), adv. With a rustling 
sound. 
On Autumn-nights, when rain 
Doth rustlingly above your heads complain 
On the smooth leaden roof. 
A M. Arnold, Church of Brou, iii. 
rust-mite (rust’mit), n. One of certain mites of 
the family Phytoptide, or gall-mites, which do 
not produce galls properly speaking, but live 
in a rust-like substance which they produce 


upon the leaves or fruit of certain plants. 
Many of these rusts have been described by botanists 
as rust-fungt. Phytoptus oleivorus is the rust-mite of the 
orange, which produces the brownish discoloration often 
noticed on oranges. 


rust-proof (rust’préf), a. Proof against rust; 
free from the danger of rusting. 
This tank is costly, for its joints and bearings must be 
rust-proof. Jour. Franklin Inst., CX ΧΙ. 284. 
rustre (rus’tér), ». [ς F. rustre, a lozenge 
pierced round in the center, also a sort of 
lance, prob. lozenge-shaped; prob. (with un- 
orig. s and 7) «ΟΠΠ. *hrita, ruta, MHG. rite, 
G.raute, a quadrangle, square, rhomboid, facet, 
pane, lozenge in heraldry, = D. ruit = Sw. ruta 
= Dan. rude, square, lozenge, 
pane; perhaps < Indo-Eur. *kria- 
ta, *ktruta, and so connected 
with L. quattuor, Gr. τέτταρες, 
πίσυρες, ete., G. vier, E. four: see 
four.) 1. A seale in early ar- 
mor. See under rustred. Hence 
—2. In her., a lozenge pierced 
with a circular opening, large 
in proportion to the whole surface, the field 


Rustre, 2, 


appearing through it. Compare mascle. 
rust-red (rust’red), a. In zodl., same as ferru- 
ginous. 


rustred (rus’térd), a. [< rustre + -εᾶ».] Hav- 


ing rustres.—Rustred armor, armor composed of 
scales lapping one over another, and diifering from mas- 
cled armor in the curved form of the scales, which make 
an imbricated pattern. 


Rust’s collyrium. A mixture of liquor plumbi, 
elder-water, and tincture of opium. 

rusty! (rus’ti), a. [< ME. rusti, rusty, < AS. 
rustig, rusteg (= D. roestig =OHG. rostag, MHG. 
rostec, rustic, G. rostig = Sw. rostig), rusty, < 
rusti, rust: see rustl, n. In some senses partly 


confused with resty1, restive, and resty2, reasty1: * 


see rusty2, rusty3, resty1, resty2.] 1. Covered 

or affected with rust: as, a rusty knife or 

sword. 
Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 

iii. 2. 118. 


Against thy seat. Shak., Rich. II., 
Bars and bolts 
Grew rusty by disuse. Cowper, Task, ii. 746. 


Armies waned, for magnet-like she drew 
The rustiest iron of old fighters’ hearts. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. Consisting of rust; hence, having the ap- 
pearance or effect of rust: as, rusty stains. 
στ that same way the direfull dames doe drive 
Their mournefull charett, fild with rusty blood. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. v. 32. 
Not a ship’s hull, with its rusty iron links of cable run 
out of hawse-holes long discolored with the iron’s rusty 
tears, but seemed to be there with a fell intention. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 14. 
3. Covered, inerusted, or stained with a dirty 
substance resembling rust; hence, filthy; spe- 
cifically, as applied to grain, affected with the 
rust-disease: as, rusty wheat. . 
Shew your rusty teeth 
At every word. Β. Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 
4. In bot. and zool., of the color of rust; ru- 
biginous; ferruginous.—5. Red or yellow, as 
fish when the brine in which they are prepared 
evaporates. Fat fish, like herrings, mackerel, 


rusty-crowned 


or halibut-fins, often turn rusty.—6. Having 
lost the original gloss or luster; time-worn ; 
shabby: as, a rusty black; clothes rusty at the 
seams. 
Some there be that have pleasure only in old rusty an- 
tiquities, and some only in their own doings. 
Sir Τ. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, Ρ. 12. 
The hens were now scarcely larger than pigeons, and 
had a queer, rusty, withered aspect, and a gouty kind of 
movement, and a sleepy and melancholy tone throughout 
all the variations of their clucking and cackling. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 
Mordecai had no handsome Sabbath garment, but in- 
stead of the threadbare rusty black coat of the morning he 
wore one of light drab. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxiv. 


7. Out of practice; dulled in skill or knowledge 
through disuse or inactivity. 

Hector . . . in this dull and long-continued truce 

Is rusty grown. hak., T.-and C., i. 3. 268. 


One gets rusty in this part of the country, you know. 
Not you, Casaubon; you stick to your studies. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, ix. 


81. Causing rust; rendering dull or inactive. 


I deeme thy braine emperished bee 
Through rusty elde, that hath rotted thee, 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 


9. Rough; hoarse; harsh; grating: as, a rusty 
voice. 


The old parishioners . . . wondered what was going to 
happen, taking counsel of each other in rusty whispers as 
the door was shut. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 596. 


Rusty blackbird or ckle, Scolecophagus ferrugineus, 
abundant in eastern North America, found in the United 





Rusty Grackle (Scolecophagus ferrugineus). 


States chiefly in the fall, winter, and early spring, when it 
is mostly of a reddish-brown color (whence the name). In 
full plumage the male is entirely iridescent black, with 
yellow eyes, It is from 9 to 9} inches long, and 14} in ex- 
tent of wings.—Rusty dab, a flatfish of the genus Lt 
manda, found in deep water on the coast of Massachusetts 


and New York. 
rusty!+ (rus’ti), ο. t& [ς rustyl, a.] 


rusty; rust. 


To make 


Th’ vngodly Prince... 
Reacht out his arm; but instantly the same 
So strangely withered and so num became, 
And God so rustied every ioynt, that there 
But as the Body stird) it could not stir. 
ylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


rusty? (rus’ti), a. [A var. of resty2, reasty}, 
confused with rusty!.] Same as reasty1 for 
reasted. 
You rusty piece of Martlemas bacon, away ! 
Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, iv. 1. 
rusty? (rus’ti), a. [A var. of resty1, confused 
with rustyl.] Stubborn: same as resty! for 
restive. 

In the mean time, there is much urging and spurring 
the parliament for supply and expedition, in both which 
they will prove somewhat rusty. 

Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 36. 
To ride, run, or turn rusty, to become contumacious; 


rebel ina surly manner ; resist or oppose any one ill-na- 
turedly. 


He [the monkey] takes her [the cat] round the neck, and 
tries to pull her down, and if then she turns rusty, .. . 
he'll . . . give her a nip with his teeth. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 


And how the devil am I to get the crew to obey me? 
Why, even Dick Fletcher rides rusty on me now and then. 
Scott, Pirate, xxxix. 


Company that’s got no more orders to give, and wants 
to turn up rusty to them that has, had better be making 
room than filling it. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 


They paraded the street, and watched the yard till dusk, 
when its proprietor ran rusty and turned them out. 
C. Reade, Hard Cash, xlv. 
rustyback (rus’ti-bak), . <A fern, Ceterach 
Ceterach’: so named in allusion to the rusty 
scales which cover its lower surface. [Eng.] 
rusty-crowned (rus’ti-kround), a. Having a 
chestnut spot on the top of the head: specifi- 
eally said of the rusty-crowned falcon, Falco 
(Tinnunculus) sparverius. See sparrow-hawk. 


rusure 


rusure (ré’zhir), ». [Irreg., < rusel + -ure.] 
The sliding down of a hedge, mound of earth, 
bank, or building. [Prov. Eng. ] 

ruswut, 2. See rusot. 

rut! (rut), ». [Formerly also rutt; with short- 
ened vowel, < ME. rute, route, < OF. route, way, 
path, street, trace, track, οἵο., < ML. rupta, a 
way, path: see routel, the same word, partly 
adapted to the mod. F. form route.] 1. A nar- 
row track worn or cut in the ground; especial- 
ly, the hollow track made by a wheel in pass- 
ing over the ground. 

And as from hils raine waters headlong fall, 


That all waies eate huge ruts. 
Chapman, Tliad, iv. 480. 
A sleepy land where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would deepen year by year. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
2+. A wrinkle. 


To behold thee not painted inclines somewhat neere 
A miracle ; these in thy face here were deep rutts. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, ii. 1. 


These many ruts and furrows in thy cheeks 
Proves thy old face to be but champion-ground, 
Till’d with the plough of age. 
Randolph, Hey for Honesty, iv. 3. 
8. Any beaten path or mode of procedure; an 
established habit or course. 
War? the worst that follows 
Things that seem jerk’d out of the common rut 
Of Nature is the hot religious fool, 
Who, seeing war in heaven, for heaven’s credit 
Makes it on earth. Tennyson, Harold, i. 1. 


The ruts of human life are full of healing for sick souls. 
We cannot be always taking the initiative and beginning 
life anew. J. 5, Clarke, Self-Culture, Lect. xvii., p. 375. 


The disciples of a great master take the husk for the 
grain; they harden into the ruts of scholarship. 
The Century, XL. 250. 
rut! (rut), v. ἴω pret. and pp. rutted, ppr. rut- 
ting. [<rutl, n.] To mark with or as with 
ruts; trace furrows in; also, to wrinkle: as, to 
rut the earth with a spade, or with cart-wheels. 
The two in high glee started behind old Dobbin, and 


jogged along the deep-rutted plashy roads. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 3. 


His face . . . deeply rutted here and there with ex- 
pressive valleys and riverine lines of wrinkle. 
E. Jenkins, Week of Passion, xiii. 
rut2 (rut), π. [Formerly also rutt; ς ME. *rut, 
ruit, ς OF. ruit, rut, a roaring, the noise of 
deer, ete., at the time of sexual excitement, rut, 
FE. rut, rut, = Sp. ruido = Pg. rugido = It. rug- 
gito, a roaring, bellowing, ς L. rugitus, a roar- 
ing as of lions, a rumbling, ς rugire (> It. rug- 
gire = Pr. Sp. Pg. rugir = OF. ruir, F. rugir), 
roar, < γ ru, make a noise, Skt. γ ru, hum, 
bray: see rumor. In the lit. sense (‘a roaring’) 
the word appears to have merged in rou?1, 
rote4.] 1+. A roaring noise; uproar. 
Theues that loueden ryot and ruit. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 132. 
And there arose such rut, th’ unruly rout among, 
That soon the noise thereof through all the ocean rong. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 445. 
2. The noise made by deer at the time of sex- 
ual excitement; hence, the periodical sexual 
excitement or heat of animals; the period of 
heat. 
rut? (rut), v.; pret. and pp. rutted, ppr. rutting. 
[< ME. rutien, rutyen; < rut?,n.] 1. intrans. 
To be in heat; desire copulation. 
II. trans. To copulate with. ([Rare.] 
What piety forbids the lusty ram, 


Or more salacious goat, to rut their dam? 
den, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 


rut? (rut), v.7. An obsolete or dialectal form of 


rout, 
Ruta (r6’ta), πα. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < L. 
ruta. < Gr. ῥυτή, rue: see rue2.] A genus of 


choripetalous plants, type of the family Ru- 


taceze and tribe Rute. It is characterized by a ses- 
sile four- or five-celled ovary, and eight or ten stamens 
alternately shorter, their filaments dilated at the base, and 
by four or five arched and toothed petalsgrowing from an 
urn-shaped receptacle. There are about 40 species, widely 
scattered through the Mediterranean region and western 
and central Asia, They are herbs with perennial or some- 
what shrubby base, dotted with glands and emitting a 
heavy odor. They bear alternate leaves, either simple 
divided, trifoliate, or decompound, and many-flowered 
terminal corymbs or panicles of yellow or greenish flow- 
ers. The general name of the species is rwe (which see). 
See cut under Octandria. ΐ 

rutabaga (ré-ta-ba’gii), n. [ς Sw. dial. rota- 
bagge.| The Swedish turnip, a probable de- 
rivative, with the rape and common turnip, 
of Brassica campestris. The leaves are smooth and 
covered with a bloom, and the roots are longer than 
broad. Therutabaga is more nutritious than the common 
turnip. There are numerous varieties. 


Rutacex (rié-ta’s6-é), π. pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 
1789), fem. pl. of L. rutaceus, of or belonging 
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to rue: see rutaceous.] <A family of dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous plants of the order 


Geraniales. It is characterized by flowers with four or 
five sepals and as many broadly imbricated petals, by an 
ovary of four or five carpels, either wholly connate or 
united only by their basilar or ventral styles or their 
stigmas, or rarely entirely free, the ovules commonly two 
in each cell, and usually by an annular or bowl-shaped 
disk within the circle of stamens. The seeds are oblong 
or reniform, most often sessile and solitary in the cell, 
often with a shining crust, with or without fleshy albu- 
men. The family includes about 880 species, of 120 gen- 
era, 6 subfamilies and 10 tribes, scattered through the 
warm and temperate parts of the globe, most abundant in 
South Africa and Australia, least frequent in tropical 
Africa. They are shrubs or trees, rarely herbs, dotted 
with glands and often exhaling a heavy odor. They bear 
leaves without stipules, which are usually opposite, some- 
times simple, but more often compound, and of one, three, 
or five leaflets, or variously pinnate. The flowers are 
most often in axillary cymes; the fruit is very various. 
The largest subfamily, having the ovary deeply lobed 
and the fruit capsular, contains the tribes Cuspariee, 
Rutez, Diosmex, Boroniex, and Zanthoxylee ; the two 
other most important tribes are the TJoddaliez and 
Aurantiez. The last includes, in the genus Citrus, 
the orange and the lemon, which depart from the type 
in their numerous carpels, ovules, and stamens. or 
some of the important genera, see Ruta (the type), 
Ptelea, Zanthoxylum, Citrus, Murraya, Peganum, and 
Dictamnus. 


rutaceous (ré-ta’shius), a. [< L. rutaceus, < 
ruta, rue: see rue2.) Of, belonging to, or 
characterizing the plant-family Iutacez; re- 
sembling rue. 


rute!, v. and n. 
of rout, 


rute’}, ». and υ. 
rootl, 

rute? (rét), n. [Cf. W. rhwtws, broken parts, 
dregs, rhwtion, rhytion, particles rubbed off.] 
In mining, very small threads of ore. 


Rutez (r6’té-é), n. pl. [NL. (de Candolle, 
1822), < Ruta + -ex.] A tribe of plants of the 
family Rutacezw, characterized by free and 
spreading petals and stamens, a free and thick- 

‘ened disk, three or more ovules in a eell, 
fleshy albumen, and a curved embryo. It in- 
cludes 6 genera, of which Ruta is the type. ‘The species 
are herbs, often with a shrubby base, with perfect, mostly 
regular flowers, their parts commonly in fours, and often 
with pinnately divided leaves. They are widely scat- 
tered through most northern temperate regions, 

Rutela (ré’te-li), απ. [NL. (Latreille, 1817), an 
error for Rutila, fem. of L. rutilus, red: see 
rutile.] A genus of lamellicorn beetles, giving 
name to the Ruteline or Rutelidz, having the 
claws entire and the scutellum longer than 
broad. They are beetles of a moderate size and short 
and stout form, and are ornamented with striking and 
variable colors. They are confined to South America 
and the West Indies, but one Cuban species, 2. formosa, 
has been seen in the United States, They are found on 
flowers. 

Rutelidse (rj-tel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (MacLeay, 
1819),< Rutela + -idz.| A family of lamellicorn 
beetles, usually ranking as a tribe or subfamily 

‘of Scarabxidz: a little-used term. 

Ruteline (ré-te-li’né), n. pl. [NL., ς Rutela 
+ -ine.|] A subfamily of Scarabeide, typified 
by the genus Lutela; the goldsmith-beetles 


or tree-beetles. They are splendid metallic beetles, 
mostly of the warmer parts of America. The body is 
shorter, rounder, and more polished than is usually the 
case with scarabs, and the tarsi are thick, enabling the 
insects to cling closely to trees. One of the commonest 
and most beautiful species is Areoda (Cotalpa) lanigera, 
the goldsmith-beetle, 8; inch long, of a yellow color glit- 
tering like gold on the head and thorax. They appear 
in New England about the middle of May. Plusiotis glo- 
riosa is pale-green, with the margins of the body and broad 
stripes on the elytra of pure polished gold-color. Also 
Rutelidz asa family and Rutelini asa tribe. See cut un- 


der Cotalpa. 

ruth (roth), n. [< ME. ruthe, reuthe, rewth, 
rewthe, routh, reouthe, reowthe, < Icel. hryggth, 
hrygth, ruth, sorrow, < hryggr, grieved, sor- 
rowful: see ruel, v. The equiv. noun in AS. 


was hreéw: see για], n.] 1. Sorrow; misery; 


grief. 
Of the quenes profer the puple hadde reuthe, 
For sche fel to-fore the best flat to the grounde; 
Ther was weping & wo wonderli riue. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4418. 


Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and ruth 
That roar beneath ; unshaken peace hath won thee. 
Tennyson, Sonnet, Though Night hath climbed, etc. 


2. That which brings ruth; cruel or barbarous 
conduct. 


No ruthe were it to rug the and ryue the in ropes. 
York Plays, p. 286. 


The Danes with ruth our realme did ouerrunne, 
Their wrath inwrapte vs all in wretchednesse. 
Mir. for Mags., 1. 445. 


I come not here to be your foe! 
I seek these anchorites, not in ruth, 
To curse and to deny your truth. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 


An obsolete or dialectal form 


A Middle English form of 


Ruthenian (ré-thé’ni-an), a. and n. 


ruthenious (ré-thé’ni-us), a. 


ruthenium (ré-thé’ni-um), n. 


rutherfordite (r6’thér-ford-it), η. 


ruthful (réth’ful), a. 


ruthfully (réth’ful-i), adv. 


ruthless (réth’les), a. 


ruthless 


3. Sorrow for the misery of another; compas- 
sion; pity; mercy; tenderness. 
For-thi I rede the riche haue reuthe on the pore. 
Piers Plowman (A), i. 149. 
Tho can she weepe, to stirre up gentle ruth 
Both for her noble blood and for her tender youth. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 50. 
Vouchsafe of ruth 


To tell us who inhabits this fair town. 
Marlowe and Nash, Dido, Queen of Carthage, ii. 1. 41. 


4. Repentance; regret. 
Of worldly pleasure it is a treasure, to say truth, 


To wed a gentle wyfe ; of his bargayne he needes no ruth. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 
5. A pitiful sight; a pity. 
I trowe that to a norice in this case 
It had been hard this rewthe for to see ; 
Wel myhte a moder than han cryed allas! 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 506. 
For the principil of this text hath he contynued in day- 
ly experiens sithe bifore the Parlement of Bury; but the 
conclusion of this text came neuer zet to experiens, and 
that is gret rewthe. Paston Letters, I. 536. 


[Ruth in all its various senses is obsolete or 
archaic. | 
[ς Ruthe- 
nia, a name of Russia, + -an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Ruthenians.— Ruthenian Catho- 


lics. Same as United Ruthenians.— Ruthenian stur- 
geon, Acipenser ruthenus. See sterlet. 


ΤΙ. α. 1. A member of that part of the Little 
Russian race dwelling in the eastern part of 
the Austrian empire. Also called Russniak. 
See Little Russian, under Russian.—2. The 
language spoken by the Ruthenians: same as 
Little Russian. See Russian.—Wnited Ruthenians, 
those Ruthenians in Russian Poland and Austria-Hungary, 
belonging tocommunities formerly of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, who acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, but 
still continue to use the Old Slavonic liturgy. They have 
a married secular clergy, and a religious order which fol- 
lows the rule of St. Basil. Also called Ruthenian Catholics. 


ruthenic (ré-then’ik), a. [< ruthen-ium + -ic.] 


Pertaining to or derived from ruthenium. 

[< ruthenium + 
-ous.| Pertaining to orderived fromruthenium: 
noting compounds having a lower valence than 
ruthenie compounds. 

[NL., < Ruthe- 
nia, a name of Russia, whence it was original- 
ly obtained.] Chemical symbol, Ru; atomic 
weight, 101.7. A metal of the platinum group. 
The name was given by Osann, in 1828, tu one of three sup- 
posed new metals found in platinum ores from the Ural 
mountains. Most of what is known of it is due to Claus, 
who, in 1845, proved the existence of one of Osann’s 
new metals, and retained his name (rutheniwm) for it, 
because there was really a new metal in the substance 
called by Osann “ruthenium oxide,” although, in point 
of fact, this was made up chiefly of various other sub- 
stances — silica, zirconia, etc. Ruthenium is found in na- 
tive platinum as well as in osmiridium, and in laurite, 
which is a sesqui-sulphuret of ruthenium, and occurs in 
Borneo and Oregon, It isa hard, brittle metal, fusing with 
more difficulty than any metal of the platinum group, with 
the exception of osmium. It is very little acted on by 
aqua regia, but combines with chlorin and with oxygen at 
high temperature. Its specific gravity, at 32°, is 12.63. 


[< Ruther- 
ford (see def.) + -ite2.] A rare and imper- 
fectly known mineral found in the gold-mines 
of Rutherford county, North Carolina: it is 
supposed to contain titanic acid, cerium, ete. 
[< ME. reuthful, reouth- 
ful, reowthful; < ruth + -ful.] 1. Full of sor- 
row; sorrowful; woful; rueful. 

What sad and ruthful faces! 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iii. 2. 

2. Causing ruth or pity; piteous. 


In Aust eke if the vyne reve be lene, 
And she, thi vyne, a ruthful thing to se. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 171. 


O that my death would ney these ruthful deeds! 
hak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 5. 95. 
Say a ruthful chance broke woof and warp. 
Browning, Sordello, 
3. Full of ruth or pity; merciful; compassion- 
ate. 
Biholt, thou man with routhful herte, 


The sharpe scourge with knottes smerte, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 226. 


He [God] ruthful isto man. Turberville, Eclogues, iii. 
[< ME. reowthful- 
liche ; < ruthful + -ly2.] Wofully; sadly; pite- 
ously; mournfully. 


The flower of horse and foot . . . ruthfully perished. 


Knolles, Hist. Turks. 
[< ME. reutheles, rewthe- 
less, routheles ; < ruth + -less.] 1. Having no 
ruth or pity; cruel; pitiless; barbarous; in- 
sensible to the miseries of others. 
She loketh bakward to the londe, 


And seyde, ‘“‘farwel, housbond rewtheless.” 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 765. 





ruthless 


See, ruthless queen, a εν η father’s tears. 
hak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 156. 
2. Unmodified or unrestrained by pity; marked 
by unfaltering rigor; relentless; merciless: as, 
ruthless severity. 
With ruthless joy the happy hound 


Told hill and dale that Reynard’s track was found. 
Cowper, Needless Alarm. 


A high morality and a true patriotism ... must first 
be renounced before a ruthless career of selfish conquest 
can begin. E, Everett, Orations and Speeches, I. 621. 


=Syn. Unpitying, hard-hearted. 

ruthlessly (réth’les-li), adv. [< ruthless + -ly?.] 
In a ruthless manner; without pity; cruelly; 
barbarously. 

That the Moslems did ruthlessly destroy Jaina temples 
at Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, and elsewhere may be quite 
true, but then it was because their columns served so 
admirably for the construction of their mosques. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 409. 

ruthlessness (réth’les-nes), ». The state or 

character of being ruthless; want of compas- 

sion; mercilessness; insensibility to the dis- 
tresses of others. 

rutic (r6’tik), α. [ L. ruta, rue, + -ic.]  Per- 

taining to or derived from rue.—Rutic acid, a 


crystalline coloring matter found in the leaves of the 
common rue. Also called rutin. 


ruticilla (ré-ti-sil’i),. [NL., ς L. rutilus, red, 
+ dim. term. -cil/a, taken to mean ‘tail’ (cf. 
Motacilla).| 1. An old book-name of some 
small bird having a red tail, or having red on 
the tail; a redstart. It is the specific name of (a) 
the redstart of Europe, Pheenicura ruticilla, and of (0) the 


redstart of America, Setophaga ruticilla. See cuts under 
redstart. 


2. [cap.] The genus of Old World redstarts, of 
which there are about 20 species. The common 


redstart is R. phoenicura. The black redstart is R. tithys. 
Also called Pheenicura. 


Ruticillins (r6’ti-si-li’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Ruti- 
cilla + -ine.| A subfamily of Old World 8yl- 
viine birds, named from the genus Ruticilla. 

rutil, ». See rutile. 

Rutiia (r6’ti-li), π. The amended form of Ru- 
tela. 

rutilant (r6é’ti-lant), a. [ς F. rutilant = Sp. 
Pg. It. rutilante, ς L. rutilan(t-)s, ppr. of ruti- 
lare, be or color reddish: see rutilate.] Shin- 
ing; glittering. [Rare.] 

Parchments coloured with this rutilant mixture. 
Evelyn, ΤΙ. iv. 1. (Richardson.) 
Somehow the Abate’s guardian eye — 
Scintillant, rutilant, fraternal fire— 
Roving round every way, had seized the prize. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 110. 
rutilatet (ré’ti-lat), ο. i. [«< L. rutilatus, pp. of 
rutilare (> It. rutilare = Sp. Pg. rutilar = OF. 
rutiler, shine, glitter), be or color reddish, glow 
red, < rutilus, red, yellowish-red: see red1.] To 
shine; emit rays of light. Coles, 1717. 

rutile (r6’til), ». [Also rutil; < F. rutile, shin- 
ing; ¢ L. rutilus, red, yellowish-red: see ruti- 
lant.}] One of the three forms in which tita- 
nium dioxid oceurs in nature. (See also octahe- 
drite and brookite.) It crystallizes in tetragonal crys- 
tals, generally in square prisms, often in geniculated twins. 
It has a brilliant metallic-adamantine luster, and reddish- 
brown to black color. The crystals are often black by re- 
flected and deep-red by transmitted light. They are some- 
times cut for jewels. Nigrin is a black ferriferous variety, 
and sagenite a variety consisting of acicular crystals often 


penetrating transparent quartz, ‘The latter is also called 
Venus’s-hair stone and love's-arrows. 


rutilite (ré’ti-lit), πα. [< rutile + -ite2.] Native 
oxid of titanium. 

rutin (ré’tin), πα. [< L. ruta, rue, + -in2.] Rutie 
acid. 

rutter!+ (rut’ér), ». [= D. ruiter = G. reuter, 
a trooper, horseman (partly confused with G. 
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rutter2+ (rut’ér), πα. [Also ruttier, routtier ; < 
OF, routier, a chart, or directory of roads or 
courses, a road-chart, itinerary, a marine chart, 
< route, a way, road: see routel.] A direction 
for the road or course, especially for a course 
by sea. 

I, Mr. Awdrian Gilbert, and John Davis, went by ap- 
pointment to Mr. Secretary to Mr. Beale his howse, where 
onely we four were secret, and we made Mr, Secretarie 
privie of the Ν. W. passage, and all charts and rutters 


were agreed uppon in generall. 
Dr. Dee, Diary, p. 18. (Halliwell.) 


[< rut2, v., + -erl.] One 


[ς rutterl + -kin.] 


rutter® (rut’ér), n. 
that ruts. 
rutterkin} (rut’ér-kin), n. 
A diminutive of rutter1. 
Such a rout of regular rutterkins, some bellowing in the 
quixe, some muttering, and another sort jetting up and 
own ! 

Confutation of N. Shaxton (1546), sig. G. vi. (Latham.) 
ruttiert (rut’i-ér), nm. Same as rutter?. 
rut-time (rut’tim), n. The season of rut. Cot- 

grave. 
rutting-time (rut’ing-tim), x. 
time. Halliwell. 
ruttish (rut’ish), a. [< rut2 + -ish1.] Lust- 
ful; libidinous. 
Count Rousillon, a foolish idle boy, but for all that very 
ruttish. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 243. 
ruttishness (rut’ish-nes), ». The state or qual- 
ity of being ruttish. 
ruttle (rut‘l), v. ντ pret. and pp. ruttled, ppr. 
ruttling. [< ME. rotelen, rutelen, var. of ratelen, 
rattle: see ratilel. Cf. G. ritteln, shake, rattle.] 
To rattle; make a rattling sound, especially in 
breathing; gurgle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Then was rutlynge in Rome, and rubbynge of helmes. 
MS. Cott. Calig. A. ii. f. 111. (Halliwell.) 
When she was taken in her coffin to Dr. Petty, the pro- 
fessor of anatomy, ‘‘she was observed to breathe, and ob- 
scurely to ruttle.” 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 216. 

ruttle (rut’l), ». [< ruttle, v.; a var. of rattle, 
n.| Rattle. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
The last agonies, the fixed eyes, and the dismal ruttle. 
Burnet, Sermons, p. 175. (Latham.) 
rutton-root (rut’on-rét), ». [Prob. ς Hind. 
ratan, a jewel, gem.} An Indian dye-plant, 
Onosma Emodi, or its root, which affords a 
stain for wood. It is the maharanga of the 
natives. 
rutty! (rut’i), a. 
eut by wheels. 


The road was rutty. C. Rowcroft. 


rutty? (rut’i), a. [< rut? + -y1.] Ruttish; lust- 
ful. 
rutty® (rut’i), a. An obsolete or dialectal va- 
riant of rooty. Spenser. 
rutula (rut’a-li), π. Same as rotula,.1 (a). 
rutyt, a. A late Middle English form of rooty. 
ruvid (ré’vid), a. [< It. ruvido, rough, rugged, 
rude, ¢ L. ruidus (rare), rough.] Rough. [Rare. ] 
On passing my hand over the body... there was a 
ruvid feel, as if the two surfaces met with resistance, or 
as ifathird body, slightly rough, like the finest sand or 
powder, lay between them, 
A. B. Granville, Spas of Germany, p. 172. 
(LV. and Q., 6th ser., X. 368.) 
Ruyschian (ris’ki-an), a. [< Ruysch (see def.) 
+ -ian.| Pertaining to the Dutch anatomist 
Ruysch (1638-1731).—Ruyschian tunic (tunica 
Ruyschiana). Same as choriocapillaris. 
Ruysch’s glomerule. A Malpighian corpuscle. 
Ruysch’s map-projection. See projection. 
Tuzzom, η. Same as rizom. 
R. V. An abbreviation of Revised Version (of 


Same as rut- 


[< rutl + -y1.] Full of ruts; 


reiter, a rider, and ritter, knight: see reiter, xthe Bible). 


ritter, rider), < OF. routier, routtier, a highway- R, W. An abbreviation of (a) Right Worship- 
man, roadsman, an experienced soldier, a vet- * ful; (b) Right Worthy. 


eran, < ML. ruptarius, rutarius, one of a band 
of irregular soldiers or mercenaries of the 
eleventh century, a trooper, ς rupta, a troop, 
band, company: see rout3.] 1. A trooper; a 
dragoon; specifically, a mercenary horse-soldier 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Neither shal they be accompanied wyth a garde of ruf- 
felynge rutters. Bp. Bale, Image, ii. 
Like Almain rutters with their horsemen’s staves. 
Marlowe, Kaustus, i. 1. 
True it is, a squadron of rufters, meaning pistoliers, 
ought to beat a squadron of launtiers. 
Williams, Brief Discourse of War. 


2. A dashing gallant; a man of fashion. 


Some authors have compared it to a rutter’s cod-piece, 
but I like not the allusion so well by reason the tyings 
have no correspondence ; his mouth is allwaies mumbling, 
as if hee were at his mattens; and his beard is bristled 
here and there like a sow. 

Lodge, Wit’s Miserie (1596). (Halliweil.) 


ryt, x. A late Middle English form of ryel. 
y. An abbreviation of railway. 

ryacolite, η. See rhyacolite. 

ryalt, a. An obsolete form of royal. 

ryal, rial$ (ri’al), 
n. [A var. of roy- 
al.] 1. Agold eoin 
formerly current 
in England, first 
coined by Edward 
IV., and worth 
at the time 10 
shillings (about 
$2.40). It was also 


called the rose-nobie, 
from its bearing a 


general resemblance ret όσο σος 
to the older English Ny A Μα SJ 3d 
LI ες 5 


nobles (see noble, n., nh i 
2), and from its hav- 





rye-grass 


ing a rose represent- 
ed upon it. The rose- 
ryal. was an English 
gold coin first coined 
by James Ἱ., and 
worth at the time 
about $7.20 or $7.90. 
On the obverse was 
the king enthroned ; 
on the reverse, a large 
double rose with the 
shield of arms in the 
center. The spur- 
Hace was an Eng- 
sh gold coin also 
first coined by James 
I., and worth at that 
Reverse. time about $3.60 or 

Ryal or Rose-noble of Edward IV.--Brit- $4.00. P 
ish Museum. (Size of original.) 2: Same as pavil- 

ion, 11. 

Obsolete forms of 





ryallyt, ryallichet, adv. 


royally. 
rybt, ». A Middle English form of rib2. 
A Middle English form of ribald. 


rybaudt, η. 
rychet, a. A Middle English form of rich1. 


ryddelt, 7. A Middle English form of riddle?. 
ryddert, ». A Middle English form of ridder1. 
rydet, v. A Middle English form of ride. 


rydellet, n. 
for riddle3. 

rydert, 2. 
ye! (ri), ”. [Early mod. E. also rie; < ME. rye, 


A Middle English form of ridel 


An obsolete spelling of rider. 


r 
*ry, reye, ruge, ς AS. ryge = OS. roggo = D. 


rogge = OHG. rocco, rocko, MHG. rogge, rocke, 
G. rocke, rocken, usually (< D.) roggen = Icel. 
riugr (orig. rugr) = Sw. rdg = Dan. rug, rye, 
= OBulg. rizhi, Bulg. ruizh = Serv. rzh = Bo- 
hem. Pol. rezh = Polabian rdz = Russ. rozht = 
OPruss. rugis = Lith. rugis = Lett. rudzi, rye. 
The Finn. ruis is from OPruss. or Lith.; W. rhyg, 
rye, is appar. from E.] 1. The cereal plant Se- 


cale cereale, or its seeds. Its nativity appears to have 
been in the region between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
Its culture has been chiefly 
in the north. and, though 
ancient, is not of the high- 
est antiquity. It bears 
more cold than any other 
grain, thrives on light and 
otherwise barren soils, and 
can be grown continuous- 
ly on the same spot. It 
is most extensively pro- 
duced in central and 
northern Europe, where 
it forms the almost exclu- 
sive breadstuff of large 
populations, furnishing 
the black bread of Ger- 
many and Russia, and the 
rye-cakes whichin Sweden 
are baked twice in a year 
and preserved by drying. 
Rye is less nutritious than 
wheat, though in that re- 
spect standing next to it. 
The black bread has a sour 
taste, owing to the speedy 
acetous fermentation of 
the sugar contained in it. 
A sweet bread is also made 
from rye. The roasted 
grains have long been used 
as a substitute for coffee. 
Rye enters in Russia into ήτα. Rye (Secale cereale). 2. The 
the national drink, kvass, ‘Spike. ¢, a spikelet; 5, the empty 
in Holland into gin, andin  $,e"paiet: ο one of the lodicles. 
the United States it is the: highly magnified. : 
source of much whisky. 

When affected with ergot (see ergotl, 2, and spurred rye 
below) rye becomes poisonous. ‘ihe young plant affordsa 
useful green fodder; the straw is valued for thatching, 
for filling mattresses, for the packing of horse-collars, etc. 
Rye is often planted with grass-seed in the United States 
as a protection during the first season, and similarly with 
pine-seeds in the Alpine region. It has spring and fall 
varieties, one of the latter being known as Wallachian ; in 
general it has less varieties than other much-cultivated 
plants. The rie of Exodus ix. 32 and Isaiah xxviii. 25 is 
probably spelt. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a stalk of 
grain with the ear bending downward, thus dis- 
tinguished from wheat, in which the ear is erect. 
—8. Whisky made from rye. [Colloq., Ὁ. Β.] 
—Spurred rye, rye affected with ergot, causing the 
ovary to assume a spurred form. In pharmacy it is called 
secale cornutum. See ergot!, 2, and St. John’s bread.— 
Wild rye, a grass of the genus Elymus. 


. (ri), πα. [Origin obscure.] A disease in 

awks which causes the head to swell. Halli- 
well. 

rye® (ri), ». [Gipsy.] A gentleman; a supe- 
rior person: as, a Rommany rye. 

rye-grass (ri’gras),. [An altered form of ray- 
grass, simulating rye1.] 1. The ray-grass, Lo- 
lium perenne. 

On Desmonds mouldering turrets slowly shake 


The trembling rie-yrass and the hare-bell blue. 
Mickle, Sir Martin, i, 


2. Lyme-grass. See Hlymus.— Italian rye-grass, 
a species of Lolium, L. Italicum, a meadow-grass which is 





ryé-grass 


esteemed as highly in England as timothy-grass is in the Ryncops, ». See Rhynchops. 


United States. 
Rye House plot. See pilot. 
rye-moth (ri’méth), ». A European insect 
whose larva feeds on stems of rye. Itisreferred 
to by Curtis as Pyralis secalis, but is probably 
Orobena frumentalis. 
rye-straw (ri’stra), ». A wisp of the straw of 
rye; hence, figuratively, a weak, insignificant 
person. 
Thou wouldst instruct thy master at this play ; 
Think’st thou this Rye-straw can ore-rule my arme? 
Heywood, Four Prentises of London (Works, IT. 208). 
rye-wolf (ri’wilf),. [Tr.G. roggen-wolf.] A 
malignant spirit supposed by the German peas- 
antry to infest rye-fields. Dyer, Folk-lore of 
Plants. 
ππο Wore (ri’wérm), ». A European insect, 
he larva of the dipteran Oscinis pumilionis, 
which feeds on the stems of rye. 
ryftet, π. A Middle English form of rift1. 
rygbanet, π. A Middle English form of ridge- 


one. 
Rygchopsalia (rig-kop-sa’li-#),». The corrupt 
original form of Rhynchopsalia. See Rhynchops. 
raghtt a.,n.,andv. A Middle English form of 
right. 
ryghtwyst,a. A Middle English form of right- 
cous. 
kel (rik), υ. i. [A var. of reach1.] To reach. 
*¥Scotch.] 


Let me ryke up to dight that tear, 
And go wi’ me and be my dear. 

Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
ryke?}, x. A Middle English variant of richel. 
ryme}, ”. An obsolete form of rime}. 
μου nm. An obsolete form of rimer1. 


παρ, Rynchea, Ryncheea,”. See Rhyn- 
Cha. 


ryncho-, For words so beginning, see rhyncho-. 
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with the ryots or actual cultivators of the soil, 
rynd (rind), ”. [Cf. EK. rind-spindle,amill-rynd; and not with the village communities, or any 
perhaps ult. < AS. hrindan (= Teel. hrinda), landlord or middleman. 
push, thrust, or hrinan, touch, strike: see Its [the United States land system’s] nearest surviving 
rine2,] In a burstone mill, the iron which relativein Europe is the metayage of France; but it is more 
supports the upper stone, and upon which it is i the -- . ο of Britishized India 
nicely balanced or trammed. At the middle of the Tl ο aaa νὰ Rev.. ΟΧΙΠΙ. 54 
rynd is a bearing called the cockeye, which is adapted to , ears jl co 
rest upon the pointed upper end of the mill-spindle, called rype!t, a.andv. A Middle English form of ripel. 
er cockhead. See milil and mill-spindle. Also spelled pype2 (rip), n. [< Dan. rype, 8 ptarmigan.] A 
rind . : 
; ; 1 : tarmigan. See dalripa. 
ryndet, nm. A Middle English form of rind? x The spall must be oye as the most important of 
gt A Middle English form of ring}, ring?. Norwegian game birds, on account of its numbers no less 
yngota (ring-g6’ tii), π. [NL.] An erroneous _ than of its flavour. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 581. 


form of Rhynchota. Compare Rhyngota. - : 
, 4 ‘ ae rypeck (ri’pek), n. [Also ripeck, repeck, rypeg; 
rynnet, v. A Middle English form of runt. origin obscure. ] A pole used to moor a punt 


rynt, v. See aroint. : . μή 
ryot (riot), n. [Also riot, γαγαέ; «Ἠιπᾶ. raiyat, Ene 4 fishing, or in some similar way. [Local, 

rop. ra‘iyat, < Ar. ra‘iya, a subject, tenant, a ; 
Stor AN Cf. Depth In India, 8 ϱ He ordered ἕω ΠΜ ΜΗΑΗ. ρμας be the sypoaks = he 
easant; a tenant of the soil; a cultivator; es- “OP WAY Cown Stream, A. Aingstey, MAVenshoe, 1Σ]γ. 
ratially” one holding land a a oultivator or It is the name for a long pole shod with an iron point. 
bah Ain Thames fishermen drive two of these into the bed of the 
Usdandmay. river and attach their punts to them. . . . A single pole 
He was not one of our men, but a common ryot, clad is sometimes called a rypeck, but the custom among fish- 
simply in a dhoti or waist-cloth, and arather dirtyturban. ermen in this part of the world [Halliford-on-Thames] is to 
F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, x. speak of “‘a rypecks.” N. and Q., 7th ser., 11. 168. 


In Bengal there are no great land-owners, butnumerous Rypo-, For words so beginning, see Rhypo-. 
ryots, or cultivators who have fixity of tenure and rent. yP gi 8) YP 


ti XXXI Rypticus, x. See Rhypticus. 
It is suggested αλλα μμ aaa de a μμ ryschet, Mh dh Mg sngoer wpe oF poets 
pide: y degrees un- ryset, A Middle English form of risel, rise. 
dertake the advances required h w ἢ . 
now raise under the ο... by th nly rysht, n. A Middle English form of rush. 
tem, which, far from really helping them, only landsthem rytht, η. An obsolete form of γε. 
deeper and deeper in the mire of debt each year. rythm}, v. 7. An obsolete spelling of rhythm 
A. G. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, i. 4nd of rimel. 
ryotwar, ryotwari (ri’ot-wiir, -wi-ri), n. [Also rythmert, ». An obsolete spelling of rimer1. 
ryotwary, rayatwari ; < Hind. raiyatwari, < rai- ryvet. A Middle English form of rivel, rive?, 
yat, aryot: see ryot.| The stipulated arrange- rifel. 
ment in regard to land-revenue or -rent made ryvert, ». A Middle English form of river}, 
annually in parts of India, especially in the riwer2, 
Madras presidency, by the government officials Ryzena, n. See Rhyzena. 
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1. The nineteenth letter 
and fifteenth consonant of 
the English alphabet, hav- 
ing a corresponding place 
also in the alphabets from 
which that is derived (the 
twenty-first, or last but 


one, in Phenician). The his- 
torical exhibit of related forms, as 
given for the other letters (see especially A), is as follows: 


ik Yow σές 


Egyptian. Pheni- 
Hieroglyphic. Hieratic cian. 





Early 
Greek and Latin. 


The Phenician system had more than one sibilant sign, 
and the Greek choice wavered at first between two of 
them, until it settled upon thisone. Of all the signs here 
given the value was the same—namely, our normal 
8-sound, asin so,us, This is a surd or breathed utterance, 
a fricative or continuable consonant, of a peculiar charac- 
ter, to which we give the name of sibilant or hissing. Its 
sonant or voiced Agee ort (related to it as d tot, as vto 
J, and so on) 182,48 in zeal, dizzy (the buzzing sound). They 
are produced between the tongue, at or near its tip, and 
a point on the roof of the mouth either close behind the 
front teeth or at a further remove from them. Probabl 
no other of our alphabetic sounds are producible throug 
so wide a range of (slightly) varying positions, or actually 
produced, in different districts and individuals, in so dif- 
ferent a manner. None, also, are more freely combinable 
with other consonant-sounds into intricate groups, as in 
strands, twelfths, splints, sixths. In virtue of their mode of 
production, they are akin with ἑ and d, and, like them, are 
often called dental, orlingual, or tongue-tip sounds. The 
proper or hissing s is one of the most common elements of 
English utterance, forming more than 4} per cent. of it. 
But its sign has also other values. As sis one of our 
most used endings—for example, of plural number, of 
possessive case, of third person singular present —it comes 
extremely often at the end of a word, and there, after any 
sonant sound, it is pronounced as z: for example, loves, 
love’s, he loves ; flies, fly’s, he flies; and it has the same 
sound often in the interior of words, especially between so- 
nants: for example, use, nose, dismal. The s-sound,on the 
other hand, is represented to a considerable extent by c 
before e, 7, y (see C); and by double s, or ss, which is fre- 
quent in the middle and at the end of words, and has the 
hissing sound, save in a few exceptional cases, like dis- 
solve, possess (between the ο and e). Another sound often 
represented by s is the sh-sound (see below)— namely, in 
very numerous cases where the ϱ is followed by a conso- 
nantal y-sound, whether written with 7, as in passion, or 
implied in “long u,” as in sure, fissure: since the combi- 
nation sy in English pronunciation has a strong tendency 
to fuse into sh, and in ordinary free utterance often does 
80, even in cases where theory and extra-careful usage re- 
quire the separation of the two sounds. This fused sound 
is represented by the important digraph sh (also by ch ina 
few French words, as machine). It is a second sibilant, a 
more palatal one —as simple an utterance as the s-sibi- 
lant, but very much less frequent (less than 1 per cent., 
or one fifth of 8; but about 14 per cent. if its presence in 
the ch-sound is included). It is made with nearly the 
same part of the tongue as s, and against the roof of the 
mouth, but generally a little further back, and especially 
(it would seem) with an opener cavity immediately behind 
the point of closest approximation of the organs. Its com- 
pound sign (Middle English and German sch) marks it as 
coming historically from the fusion of an s with a follow- 
ing guttural spirant. It has a rare sonant counterpart in 
the zh-sound of azure, pleasure, and the like (as to which, 
see Z). The sh- and zh-sounds also constitute the con- 
cluding element in the compound ch- and j- or soft g-sounds 
(see ch and G and J) combined with a somewhat modified 
t and d@ respectively (made by a contact at the sh-point) as 
first element. 

2. As a medieval Roman numeral, 7; also 70; 
with a dash over it (S), 70,000.—8. In chem., the 
symbol of sulphur.—4, An abbreviation: (a) Of 
Society in such combinations as 1), Πε. S. (Fel- 
low of the Royal Society), F. L. S. (Fellow of 
the Linnean Society), ete. (b) Of Surgery, as 
in D. D. 8. (Doctor of Dental Surgery). (ο) Of 
Science, as in B. 8. (Bachelor of Science). (6) 
Of South or Southern. (e) Of Sunday and Satur- 
day. (f) ΠΠ. ο] Of Latin solidum, equivalent 
to English shilling: as, £ s. d., pounds, shil- 
lings, pence. (g) In anat. and ροὐ]., of sacral: 
used in vertebral formule: as, S. 5, five sacral 
vertebra. (h) [l. c.] Of second (sixtieth part 
of a minute), substantive (a noun), snow (in a 
ship’s log-book), of Latin semi, half (used in 
medical prescriptions after a quantity which 


is to be divided into two), and of spherical (of 


alens). (i) Γ1.ο.] Inher., of sable. (j) In me- 
teor., of stratus. (k) In musical notation (1), 
of senza; (2) in the form :S:, of segno (see 
1). S, and segno).— 5. An operative symbol in 
quaternions, signifying the operation of tak- 
ing the scalar part of a quaternion. It is also 
used in algebra for certain varieties of summation. The 
lower-case s usually denotes space, or the length of the 
arc ofacurve. ΑΠ 8 below the line, in enumerative geom- 
etry, refers to a plane pencil of rays. (Greek 5) signi- 
fies the sum of successive values of a function; the vari- 
able which is to take successive integral values in the 
terms to be added may be written below the line after the 
Σ, and the lower and upper limit of the summation may 
be written below and above the =, Thus, 


2 1 ” 
ας = =n ni G08: 3) . 


In the calculus of finite differences = is used like a sign 
of indefinite integration, the lower limit being replaced 
by an arbitrary constant, while the upper is supposed to 
be 1 less than the value of the variable. Thus, Σ Fz = 
¥F (2-1) + F (1--2) + etc., down to a constant value of 
the variable, and then an arbitrary constant is to be added 
to the series. o is used in the integral calculus to denote 
the area of a surface. A modified long s, /, is the sign of 
integration.— Light green Β. Same as acid-green.—Ma- 
genta S.,rubine§. Same as acid-magenta. 

-sl, The suffix of the possessive or genitive case 
singular, earlier -es, by syncope -s, now regu- 
larly written with an apostrophe, ’s. See -681. 

-s?, The suffix of the plural form of nouns, 
earlier -es, which is now retained in pronuncia- 
tion only after a sibilant, being otherwise re- 
duced by syncope to-s. See -652. 

-s3, The suffix of the third person singular of 
the present indicative of verbs, earlier -es, more 


xoriginally -eth, -th. See -eth3, -th3. 


S.A. An abbreviation of Latin secundum ar- 
tem, according to the rules of art: used in med- 
ical prescriptions. 

s.a. An abbreviation of Latin sine anno (with- 
out year), without date. 


sa, adv. An obsolete or Scotch form of 803. 
sa. In her., an abbreviation of sablel. 
saat, m. A Middle English form of soe. 


sab (sab), v. and ». A Scotch form of sob. 
sabadilla (sab-a-dil’a&), . See cevadilla, and 
caustic barley (under barley). 

Sabean! (sa-bé’an), n. and a. See Sabeanl, 
Sabean2, | 
Sabzan?2 (98 -Ὀδ'απ), a. and n. 
Sabian2, 

Sabaism (sa’ba-izm), n. [Also Sabzism, Sa- 
beism, Sabism, Tsabaism: see Sabian.| The 
doctrines of the Sabians; also, the worship of 
the ‘host of heaven’; star-worship. 


See Sabianl, 





Sabal glabra. 


@, sepals; 4, petal; c, stamens; d, pistil; ε, inflorescence; 
JS, fruit. 
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Sabal (sa’bal),”. [NL. (Adanson, 1763); said to 
be froma S. Amer. or Mex. name.] A genus of 
fan-palms, type of the tribe Sabalex, including 
several palmettos. It is distinguished from the gen- 
era nextakin, Neowashingtonia and Corypha, by its dorsal 
embryo, and is further characterized by bisexual flowers 
with a cup-shaped calyx and a deep-lobed imbricate 
corolla persistent unchanged after. blossoming, by its six 
united stamens forming at their dilated bases a a 
attached to the corolla-tube, and by its three-lobed an 
three-celled ovary, tapering into a robust. columnar style 
which is basilar in fruit. The fruit is usually globose 
and one-celled, with a loose fleshy pericarp, and a single 
shining dark-brown roundish and depressed seed, with 
hard corneous albumen which is deeply hollowed in at 
the base. The two or three species are natives of the 
southern United States and Mexico. They are thornless 
palms, distinguished from nodes by being low and almost 
stemless. The leaves are terminal, roundish, and deep- 
cleft with a rudimentary midrib; the flowers are small 
and smooth, white or greenish, and the fruit is small and 
black, borne on a large and elongated spadix which is at 
first erect, and inclosed in a long tubular spathe, from 
which hang many long and slender branches and branch- 
lets. See palmetto and cabbage-tree, and cut in preced- 
ing column. 


sabalo (sab’a-l6), π. [< Sp. sdbalo, a shad.] 
The tarpon, Tarpon atlanticus. 


Sabaoth (sab’a-oth or sa-ba’oth),n. pl. [= F. 
Sabaoth, < L. Sabaoth, ς Gr. Σαβαώθ, < Heb. tse- 
bdoth, armies, pl. of tsdbd, an army, < tsa@bd, at- 
tack, fight.] 1. In Scrip., armies; hosts: used 
as part of a title of God. 


The cries of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. Jas. v. 4. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. 
Book of Convmon Prayer, Te Deum. 


2+. Same as Sabbath. [An error. ] 


But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 
O! that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight | 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. viii. 2. 
Sacred and inspired Divinity, the Sabaoth and port of 
all men’s labours and peregrinations. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Sabathian (sa-ba’thi-an),n. Same as Sabbatian. 

sabatount, sabatynt, η. Middle English forms 
of sabbaton. 

Sabbat, π. See Sabbath. 

Sabbatarian (sab-a-ta’ri-an), a. and». [< L. 
sabbatarius (> Sp. sabatario = Pg. sabbatario = 
F.. sabbataire), of or belonging to the Sabbath 
(sabbatarii, pl., the Sabbath-keepers, i. e. the 
Jews), < sabbatum, Sabbath: see Sabbath.) 1. 
a. Pertaining to the Sabbath or its observ- 
ance, 

ΤΙ. ». One who maintains the observance 
of the Sabbath (in the original sense) as ob- 
ligatory on Christians. Hence—(a) One who ob- 
serves the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, as the 
Jews do, instead of the first (Sunday), as do Christians 
generally, A denomination of Baptists are called Sabba- 
tarians, or Seventh-day Baptists, because they maintain 


that the Jewish Sabbath has not been abrogated. The 
Seventh-day Adventists hold the same views. 


And because some few sabbatarians among ourselves do 
keep the old sabbath only, and call still for Scripture proof 
for the institution of the Lord’s day, let me briefly tell 


_ them that which is enough to evince their error. 


Baxter, Life of Faith, ii. 7. 


(6) One who observes the Sabbath (whether Saturday or 
Sunday) according to the real or supposed Jewish rules 
for its observance; hence, one who observes it with more 
than the usual strictness. In the Puritan controversies 
of the sixteenth century the church party maintained that 
the obligation to observe one day in seven as a day of rest 
and devotion rested not upon the fourth commandment, 
but upon church usage and the beneficent results arising 
therefrom; the Puritans maintained that the obligation 
was based upon the Jewish law, and that the nature of the 
obligation was to be deduced from the Jewish regulations. 
They interdicted every sort of worldly occupation and 
every form of pastime and recreation, and were termed 
Sabbatarians by their opponents; hence the later use of 
the term as one of reproach. 


We have myriads of examples in this kinde amongst 
those rigid Sabbatarians. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 680. 


We left Lillehammer on a heavenly Sabbath morning. 
. . . Rigid Sabbatarians may be shocked at our travelling 
on that day; but there were few hearts in all the churches 
of Christendom whose hymns of praise were more sincere 
and devout thanours. 2B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 254, 


Sabbatarianism 


Sabbatarianism (sab-a-ta’ri-an-izm), n. [< Sab- 
batarian + -ism.] The tenets or practices of 
the Sabbatarians. 

Sabbath (sab’ath),.anda. [Also dial. (or ar- 
chaically in def. 5) Sabbat; < ME. sabat, sabbat, 
sabot, sabote, rarely saboth, ¢ AS. sabat = D. sab- 
bath = MHG. sabbatus, sabbato, G. sabbat = Sw. 
Dan. sabbat = OF. sabbat, sabat = Pr. sabbat, 
sabat, sapte, sabte (also dissapte, < L. dies sab- 
bati, day of the Sabbath) = Sp. sdbado = Pg. 
sabbado = It. sabato, sabbato = W. sabath, sab- 
both, ς L. sabbatum, usually in pl. sabbata, the 
Jewish sabbath, ML. also any feast-day, the 
solstice, etc., = Goth. sabbato, sabbatus, the Sab- 
bath, « Gr. σάββατον, usually in pl. σάββατα, the 
Jewish sabbath, in sing. Saturday, < Heb. shab- 
bath, rest, sabbath, sabbath day, < shabath, rest 
from labor. For other forms of the word, see 
etymology of Saturday.] I, n. 1. In the Jew- 
ish calendar, the seventh day of the week, now 
known as Saturday, observed as a day of rest 
from secular employment, and of religious ob- 
servance. 


Thou ne sselt do ine the daye of the sabat [Zeterday] 
thine nyedes, ne thine workes thet thou migt do ine othre 
dayes. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 7. 


How could the Jewish congregations of old be put in 
mind by their weekly Sabbaths what the world reaped 
through his goodness which did of nothing create the 
world? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 


He would this Sabbath should a figure be 
Of the blest Sabbath of Eternity. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


Glad we return’d up to the coasts of light 
Ere sabbath evening. Milton, P. L., viii. 246. 


The Christian festival [Sunday] was carefully distin- 
guished from the Jewish Sabbath, with which it never ap- 
pears to have been confounded till the close of the six- 
teenth century. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 258, 


2. The first day of the week, similarly ob- 
served by most Christian denominations: more 


properly designated Sunday, or the Lord’s Day. 
he seventh day of the week, appointed by the fourth 
commandment, is still commonly observed by the Jews 
and ο some Christian denominations. (See Sabbatarian.) 
But the resurrection of the Lord, on the first day of the 
week, being observed as a holy festival by the early church, 
soon supplanted the seventh day, though no definite law, 
either divine or ecclesiastical, directed the change. A 
wide difference of opinion exists among divines as re- 
gards both the grounds and the nature of this observance. 
On the one hand it is maintained that the obligation of 
Sabbath observance rests upon positive law as embodied 
in the fourth commandment; that the institution, though 
not the original day, is of perpetual obligation; that the 
day, but not the nature of its requirements, was provi- 
dentially changed by the resurrection of Jesus Christ and 
the consequent action of the Christian church; and that, 
to determine what is the nature of the obligations of the 
day, we must go back to the original commandment and 
the additional Jewish laws. This may be termed the Pu- 
ritan view, and it. defines thus the nature of the Sabbath 
obligation: “This Sabbath is then kept holy unto the 
Lord, when men, after a due preparing of their hearts 

and ordering of their common affairs beforehand, do no 

only observe an holy rest all the day from their own works; 
words, and thoughts about their worldly employments 
and recreations; but also are taken up the whole time in 
the public and private exercises of His worship, and in 
the duties of necessity and mercy.” (West. Conf. of Faith, 
xxi. 55.) The other view is that the fourth commandment 
is, strictly speaking, a part of the Jewish law, and not of 
perpetual obligation, though valuable as a guide to the 
Christian church ; that this commandment, like the rest 
of the Jewish ceremonial law, is abrogated in the letter 
by Christ; and that the obligation of the observance of 
one day in seven as a day of rest and devotion rests upon 
the resurrection of the Lord, the usage of the church, the 
apostolic practice, and the blessing of God which has 
evidently followed such observance. ‘This is the view of 
the Roman Catholic Church, of the Greek Church, of many 
Anglicans, and of others, including the Protestants of the 
European continent. It naturally involves a much less 
strict regulation of the day. Between these two opin- 
ions there are a variety of views, the more common one 
probably being that the obligation to observe one day in 
seven as a day of holy rest is grounded upon the fourth 
commandment and is of perpetual obligation, but that the 
day to be observed and the nature of the observance are 
left to the determination of the Christian church in the 
exercise of a Christian liberty and discretion. Other terms 
for the Sabbath are Sunday, the Lord’s Day, and First-day. 
Sabbath designates the institution as well as the day, and 
is still in vogue in Jewish and Puritan usage and litera- 
ture, but properly indicates an obligation based upon the 
fourth commandment and a continuance of the Jewish ob- 
servance. Sunday (the Sun’s day) is originally the title of 
a pagan holiday which the Christian holiday supplanted, 
and is the common designation of the day. The Lord’s 
Day (the day of the Lord’s resurrection) is of Christian 
origin, but is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical circles and 
religious literature. First-day is the title employed by 
the Friends to designate the day, their object being to 
avoid both pagan and Jewish titles. 


The Sabbath he [Mr. Cotton] began the evening before; 
for which keeping of the Sabbath, from evening to evening, 
he wrote arguments before his coming to New England; 
and I suppose ’twas from his reason and practice that the 
Christians of New-England have generally done so too. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. 

There were as many people as are usually collected at 
a muster, or on similar occasions, lounging about, with- 
out any apparent enjoyment; but the observation of this 
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may serve me to make a sketch of the mode of spending 
the Sabbath by the majority of unmarried, young, middling 
class people near a great town. 

Hawthorne, Amer. Note Book, p. 18. 


The Lord’s Day was strictly observed as a Sabbath, ac- 
cording to the Puritan view that its observance was en- 
joined in the decalogue. The Sabbath extended from the 
sunset of Saturday to the sunset of Sunday, according to 
the Jewish method of reckoning days. 

6. P. Fisher, Hist. Christian Church, p. 468. 
3. [1. c.] A time of rest or quiet; respite from 
toil, trouble, pain, sorrow, ete. 
The branded slave that tugs the weary oar 
Obtains the sabbath of a welcome shore. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 15. 
A silence, the brief sabbath of an hour, 
Reigns o’er the fields. Bryant, Noon. 


The picture of a world covered with cheerful home- 
steads, blessed with a sabbath of perpetual peace. 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 152. 
4. [l. c.] The sabbatical year among the Israel- 
ites. 

But in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto 
the land, a sabbath for the Lord. Lev. xxv. 4. 
5. A midnight meeting supposed in the middle 
ages to have been held annually by demons, 
sorcerers, and witches, under the leadership of 
Satan, for the purpose of celebrating their or- 
gies. More fully called Witches’ Sabbath. Also, 
archaically, Sabbat. 

Pomponaccio points out that part of the functions of 
the Witches’ Sabbath consisted in dancing round a goat, a 
remnant of the worship of Pan, and that it is in memory 
of this that the wearing and setting up in the house of a 
horn as a counter charm is common in Italy. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 21. 


It [witchcraft] became . . . a social body, and had a 
mystery uniting its members. .. . This mystery isknown 
to us as the Witches’ Sabbath. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 513. 


The very source of witch-life may be said to have been 
the Sabbat. The Atlantic, LVIII. 467. 


Great Sabbath, Holy Sabbath, Easter Even. The 
name Great Sabbath was given to this day in the earl 
church, Similarly, in John xix. 31, the Sabbath before 
Christ’s resurrection is called great (Authorized Version, 
‘fan high day”). This name is still the official one in the 
Greek Church (in the fuller form, The Great and Holy 
Sabbath). In the Roman Catholic Church it is Sabbatum 
Sanctum, ‘Holy Sabbath or Saturday.’ 


ΤΙ. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Sabbath (or, by common but less proper use, 
Sunday): as, Sabbath duties; Sabbath observ- 
ance; Sabbath stillness.—Sabbath-day’s journey. 


See journey. 

Sabbathaic (sab-a-tha’ik),a@. [ς Sabbathai (see 
Sabbathaist) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
Sabbathaists. 

Sabbathaist (sab-a-tha’ist), n. [« Sabbathai 
(see def.) +-ist.] 1. A follower of Sabbathai 
Sevi of Smyrna, a seventeenth-century Jew, 
who claimed to be the Messiah.—2, Same as 
Sabbatian. ' 

Sabbatharian (sab-a-tha’ri-an), . [ς Sabbath 
+ -arian. Cf. Sabbatarian.] 1+. A Sabbatarian. 

These Sabbathartans are so call’d because they will not 
remove the Day of Rest from Saturday to Sunday. They 
leave off Work betimes on Friday Evening, and are very 
rigid Observers of their Sabbath. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of a ee 
2. Same as Southcottian. 

Sabbatharyt,a. [< Sabbath + -ary?.] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the Sabbath. 

For they are of opinion that themselues haue a super- 
fluous Sabbatharie soule, which on that day is plentifully 
sent in to them, to inlarge their heart and to expell care 
and sorrow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 204. 

Sabbath-breaker (sab’ath-bra’kér), n. One 
who breaks or profanes the Sabbath, or Sunday. 

They say . . . that the usurer is the greatest Sabbath- 
breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday. 

Bacon, Usury (ed. 1887). 

Sabbath-breaking (sab’ath-bra’king), n. and 
a. I, n. The act of breaking or profaning the 
Sabbath, or Sunday; in the law of a number of 
the United States, a violation of the laws which 
forbid specified immoral, disturbing, or unne- 
cessary labors or practices on Sunday. 

ΤΙ. a. Given to breaking the Sabbath, or 
Sunday. 

Sabbathian (sa-ba’thi-an), n. Same as Sabba- 
tian. 

sabbathless (sab’ath-les), a. [< sabbath + 
-less.| Having no sabbath; without intermis- 
sion of labor. 

This incessant and sabbathless pursuit of a man’s fortune 
leaveth not that tribute which we owe to God of our 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 351. 

Sabbath-school (sab’ath-skél’), ». Same as 
Sunday-school. 

Sabbatia (sa-ba’ti-ii),». [NL.(Adanson,1763), 
named after Liberatus Sabbati, an Italian bot- 
anist, who wrote a ‘‘Synopsis of the Plants 
of Rome” (1745).] A genus of gamopetalous 





Sabbatically (sa-bat’i-kal-i), adv. 


Sabbatine (sab’a-tin), a. 


Sabbatism 


plants of the family Gentianacee, tribe Gen- 
tianez, and subtribe Erythrxinez. It is char- 
acterized by flowers with from five to ten narrow 
calyx-lobes, a five- to twelve-lobed wheel-shaped corol- 
la, as many stamens with short filaments inserted on 
its throat, their an- 
thers erect and after- 
ward recurved but 
not twisted, and a 
one-celled ovary with 
projecting placentz 
and a thread-shaped 
style and stigma, the 
latter with two entire 
and linear lobes. The 
14 species are natives 
of the U. Β., extend- 
ing into Cuba and 
Mexico. They are 
annual or _ biennial 
herbs, erect and un- 
branched or panicled 
above, bearing op- 
posite sessile leaves, 
and white or rose- 
colored flowers, dis- 
osed in loose cymes. 
he flowers are usu- 
ally nunierous and 
handsome, marked 
by a small central 
yellow star, and in the 
largest species, S. do- / ον 
decandra, are about American Centaury (Saddatia angu- 
2 inches across. This tarts). 
species, from its color I, Upper part of the stem with the flow- 


: : ers. 2. Lower part of the stem with the 
and locality, is known root. @, a flower before anthesis, showing 
as the rose of Plym- the stamens and style declined in op- 
outh. The various posite directions. 


species are called 

most often by ,the generic name Sabbatia, and sometimes 
by the book-name American centaury. The plant is a 
simple bitter tonic. S. dodecandra, S. campestris, and 8. 
angularis are introduced into flower-gardens. See bitter- 
bloom and rose-pink, 3. 


Sabbatian (sa-ba’tian), n. [ς Sabbatius (see 
def.) +-an.] A member of a Novatian sect of 
the fourth century, followers of Sabbatius, who 
adopted the Quartodecimanrule. See Quarto- 
πρ Also Sabathian, Sabbathaist, Sabba- 
thian. 

Sabbatic (sa-bat’ik), a. [= F. sabbatique = 
Sp. sabdtico = Pg. sabbatico = It. sabatico, « 
LL. *sabbaticus, ς Gr. σαββατικός, of or belong- 
ing to the Sabbath, ς σάββατον, Sabbath: see 
Sabbath.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Sabbath (Jewish or Christian); characteristic 
of or befitting the Sabbath; enjoying or bring- 
ing an intermission of labor. 

They found themselves disobliged from that strict and 


necessary rest which was one great part of the sabbatic 
rites, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 210. 


This salutary view is only effectually pursued by due 
attendance on sabbatic duty. 


Stukely, Paleeographia Sacra, p. 99. (Latham.) 






* 
sabbatical (sa-bat’i-kal), a. [< Sabbatic + -al.] 


1. Sabbatic; characterized by rest or cessa- 
tion from labor or tillage: as, the sabbatical 
years (see below). 


Likewise their seuenth yeare was Sabbathicall. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, Ρ. 122. 


2. Reeurring in sevens, or on every seventh 
(day, month, year, etc.). 


The sabbatical pool in Judea, which was dry six days, 
but gushed out in a full stream upon the sabbath. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 278. 


Taking the Semitic letters in their final order, we find 
that they fall into three groups, . . . the three sibilants or 
sabbatical letters occupying the three sabbatical places as 
the 7th, 14th, and 21st letters. Remembering the impor- 
tance attached among all Semitic races to the sacred plan- 
etary number seven, it seems probable that it was not by 
mere accident that the sibilants came to occupy these posi- 
tions. Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 192. 


Sabbatical year, every seventh year among the ancient 
Jews, during which no cultivation of the soil was to be 
practised, all spontaneous growth of the soil was common 
roperty, and all but foreign debtors were to be, at least 

at the year, released from their debts. 
In a Sab- 


[< ML. sabbatinus, < 
L. sabbatum, Sabbath: see Sabbath.] Pertain- 
ing to the Sabbath (Saturday): as, Sabbatine 
reachers. 
abbatism (sab’a-tizm), n. [= F. sabbatisme 
= It. sabbatismo, ς Li. sabbatismus, < Gr. σαββα- 
τισµός, < σαββατίζειν, keep the Sabbath: see Sab- 
batize.] Observance of the Sabbath or of a sab- 
bath; a rest; intermission of labor. 
That sabbatisme or rest that the author to the Hebrews 


exhorts them to strive to enter into through faith and 
obedience. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ii. 


What an eternal sabbatism, then, when the work of re- 
demption, sanctification, preservation, glorification, are 
all finished, and his [God’s] work more perfect than ever, 
and very good indeed! Baxter, Saints’ Rest, i. 4. 


Christ, having entered into his Sabbatism in heaven, 
ives us a warrant for the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s 
ay, which has the same relation to Christ’s present Sab- 


batiec manner. 





Sabbatism 


batism in heaven that the old Sabbath had to God’s rest 
from his work of creation. 
Dawson, Origin of World, p. 132. 
Sabbatize (sab’a-tiz), v.; pret. and pp. Sabba- 
tized, ppr. Sabbatizing. [< LL. sabbatizare, < 
Gr. σαββατίζειν, keep the Sabbath, < σάββατον, 
the Jewish Sabbath: see Sabbath.| JI, intrans. 
To keep the Sabbath; rest on the seventh day. 
A Sabbatising too much, by too many Christians imitated, 


which celebrate the same rather as a day of Bacchus then 
the Lords day. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 122. 


Let us not therefore keep the sabbath (or sabbatize) 
Jewishly, as delighting in idleness (or rest from labour). 
Baxter, Divine Appointment of the Lord’s Day, vii. 


If he who does not rest out of regard to the Lord does 
not truly Sabbatize, his resting is only an empty form or 
a blasphemous pretense. Pop. Sei. Mo., XX1X. 708. 

II. trans. To convert into or observe as a 
sabbath, or day of rest. 

The tendency to sabbatize the Lord’s day is due chiefly 
to the necessities of legal enforcement. 

Smith and Cheetham, Dict. of Christ. Antiq., p. 1052. 
sabbatont (sab’a-ton),». [<ME. sabatown (ML. 
sabbatum), a shoe. Cf. sabot.] 1. A shoe or 
half-boot of the kind worn by persons of wealth 
in the fifteenth century, mentioned as made of 
satin, cloth of gold, ete. 
Thenne set thay the sabatounz vpon the segge foteg. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 574. 
2. The solleret of the six- 
teenth century, having a 
form broad and blunted 
at the toes. 
sabdariffa (sab-da-rif’i), 
m. Same as roselle. 


Sabean!, Sabean (sa- 





bée’an), a. and n. iS L. 

Sabzus, pl. Bie . a Sabbaton, 2. (From Viollet- 
Σαβαῖος, pl. αβαῖοι, le-Duc's 'Ἠϊο. du Mobilier 
Σάβα, L. Saba, < Ar. Saba _ fransais.”) 


= Heb. Sheba, the peo- 
ple of Yemen, taken by Greek and Roman 
writers to be the name of its capital city.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Yemen in Arabia; Arabian. 
As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are pass’d 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 


Sabzxan odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the bless’d. Milton, P. L., iv. 162. 


Sabzxan Fields afford her needful Rest. 
Dryden, Cinyras & Myrrha, p. 323. 
ΤΙ. x. 1. One of the ancient inhabitants of 
Yemen. The Sabeans were extensive mer- 
chants of spices, perfumes, precious stones, 
ete., which they imported from India. 
The Sabeans by reason of continual vse of Mirrhe and 


Frankinsens, grow to a loathing of that sauour. 
Topsell, Four-f. Beasts, p. 239. 


2. In the English Bible (Is. xlv. 14), follow- 
ing the Vulgate and Septuagint, some other, 
obseure, tribe. 
Sabean? (sa-b6é’an),a.andn. Same as Sabian. 
Sabeism (sa-bé’izm),n. [Also Sabzism; =F. 
Sabéisme = Sp. Pg. sabeismo: see Sabian.) 
Same as Sabaism. 


sabeline (sab’e-lin), a.and η. [ME. sabeline, η. ; 
< OF. sabelin, sebelin, adj., sabeline, sebeline, n., 
F. zibeline = Pr. sebelin, sembelin = Sp. cebellina 
= Pg. zebelina = It. zibellino, the sable-fur, < 
ML. sabelinus, of the sable, as a noun sable-fur, 
ς sabelum, sable: see sablel.] Ἱ. a. Of or per- 
taining to the sable; zibeline. 
Τη . The skin of the sable used as a fur. 
Ne scal ther beo fou ne grei, ne cunig, ne ermine, ne oc- 


querne, ne martres cheole, ne beuer, ne sabeline. 
Old Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), 1st ser., p. 181. 


They should wear the silk and the sabelline. 
The Cruel Mother (Child’s Ballads, IT. 270). 
sabelize (sab’e-liz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sabe- 
lized, ppr. sabelizing. [ς sable (ME. sabel) + 
-ize.]_ Same as sable. 
Sabella (sa-bel’i), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1758), 
dim.of L.sabulum (?), sand, gravel: ef. sabulous. } 
1. The typical genus of Sabellide, containing 
large tubicolous cephalobranchiate marine an- 
nelids or sea-worms, with feathery or fan-like 
gills of remarkable delicacy and brilliancy, and 
greenish blood. See cut under cerebral.— 2. 
[1. c.] A worm of this genus, or any member of 
the Sabellidz: as, the fan-sabella, S. penicillus. 
sabellan (ta-bel’an), a. [< sabella + -an.] 
Gritty or gravelly; coarsely sabulous. 
sabellana (sab-e-la’na), π. [NL., < sabella, « 
L. sabulum, gravel: see sabulous.] In geol., 
coarse sand or gravel. 
Sabellaria (sab-e-la’ri-’), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1812), < Sabella + -aria.} A genus of tubico- 
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lous worms, typical of the Sabellariidz. 8. an- 
glica is a leading species, of the British Islands, forming 
massive irregular tubes of sand at and below low-water 


mark. 

Sabellariide (sab’e-li-ri'i-dé ), π. pl. [NL., < 
Sabellaria + -idz.| A family of cephalobran- 
chiate annelids, typified by the genus Sabella- 
rida. The body is subcylindric, of two distinct portions 
—an anterior segmented, with setigerous and uncinate 
appendages, and a posterior narrow, unsegmented, and un- 
appendaged, like a tail. These worms live between tide- 
marks, among seaweeds (especially Laminaria), and are 
oviparous. Also called Hermellacea. 

Sabellian! (sa-bel’i-an), a. and n. [ς L. Sa- 
belli, the Sabellians (see def.): see Sabine?.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Sabellians. 

ΤΙ. ». One of a primitive Italian people 
which included the Sabines, Samnites, Luca- 
nians, ete. 

Sabellian?2 (sa-bel’i-an),a.andn. [< Sabellius 
(see def.) + -απ.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to 
Sabellius or his doctrines or followers. See 
Sabellianism. 

ΤΙ. x. A follower of Sabellius, a philosopher 
of the third century. See Sabellianism. 

Sabellianism (sa-bel’i-an-izm),n. [< Sabellian 
+ -ism.] The doctrinal view respecting the 
Godhead maintained by Sabellius and his fol- 
lowers. Sabellianism arose out of an attempt to explain 
the doctrine of the Trinity on philosophical principles. 
It agrees with orthodox Trinitarianism in denying the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, and in recogniz- 
ing the divinity manifested in Christ as the absolute 
deity ; it differs therefrom in denying the real personality 
of the Son, and in recognizing in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit not a real and eternal Trinity, but one only 
temporal and modalistic. According to Sabellianism, 
with the cessation of the manifestation of Christ in time 
the Son also ceases to be Son. It is nearly allied to Modal- 


1810. 

Sabellide (sa-bel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sabella 
+ -idz.| A family of tubicolous cephalobran- 
chiate polycheetous annelids, typified by the ge- 
nus Sabella. 

sabelline (sa-bel’in), a. [< Sabella + -inel.] 
Pertaining to Sabelia or to the Sabellide. 

sabellite (sa-bel’it), πα. [ς Sabella + -ἰεδ.] A 
fossil sabella, or some similar worm. 

sabelloid (sa-bel’oid), a. and π. [< Sabella + 
-oid.| I, a. Of or resembling the Sabellidz. 

II. π. One of the Sabellide. 

saber, sabre (sa’bér), n. [ς F. sabre = Sp. sa- 
ble = It. sciabla, sciabola, dial. 
sabala; prob. < late MHG. sa- 
bel, sebel, G. sdbel (> D. Dan. 
Sw. sabel), a saber; cf. OBulg. 
Serv. Russ. sablya = Bohem. 
shavle = Pol. szabla = Hung. 
szdblya = Lith. shoble, shoblis, 
asaber; origin uncertain; the 
Teut. forms are appar. from 
the Slavic, but the Slavic forms 
themselves appear to be un- 
original.] 1. A heavy sword 
having a single edge, and thick- 
est at the back of the blade, 
tapering gradually toward the 


edge. It is usually slightly curved; 
but some cavalry sabers are perfectly 
straight. The saber may be consider- 
ed as a modification of the Oriental 
simitar increased in weight and di- 
minished in curvature, and differs 
from the typical sword, which is dou- 
ble-edged, with its greatest thickness 
in the middle of the blade. 


2. Asoldierarmed witha saber. 
saber, sabre (sa’bér), v. t.; pret. and pp. sa- 
bered, sabred, ppr. sabering, sabring. [< saber, 
m.| 1. To furnish with a saber. 
There are persons whose loveliness is more formidable 
to me than a whole regiment of sabred hussars with their 


fierce-looking moustaches. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 99. (Davies.) 


2. To strike or cut with a saber. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Tennyson, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
saberbill (sa’bér-bil), π. 1. A South Ameri- 
ean dendrocolaptine bird of the genus Xipho- 
rhynchus, as X. procurvus or X. :trochilirostris : 
so called from the shape of the bill. See cut 
in next column.—2, A curlew: same as sickle- 
bill. Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 
saber-billed (sa’bér-bild), a. Having a bill re- 
sembling a saber in shape; sickle-billed. See 
cuts under saberbill and Eutoxeres. 
saber-fish (si’bér-fish), ». The hairtail or 
silver-eel, Trichiurus lepturus. [Texas, U. 8.] 
sabertooth (sa’bér-téth), n. A saber-toothed 
fossil cat of the genus Macherodus. 





United States Light- 
cavalry Saber, as used 
in 1864. 


Sabine 





Saberbill (Y2phorhynchus procurvus). 


saber-toothed (sa’bér-titht), a. Having ex- 
tremely long upper canine teeth: machsro- 
dont: applied to the fossil 
eats of the genus Ma- 
cherodus and some relat- 
ed genera. 

saberwing (sa’bér-wing), 
n. Ahumming-bird of the 
genus Campylopterus and 
some related genera, hay- 
ing strongly faleate pri- 
maries. 

saber-winged  (sa’ bér- 
wingd), a. Having fal- 
cate primaries, as a hum- 
ming-bird. 

Sabia (sa’bi-ii), x. [NL. (Colebrooke, 1818), < 
Beng. sabjalat, name of one of the species.] 1. 
A genus of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, 


type of the family Sabiacez. It is characterized by 
flowers with all the stamens perfect and the sepals and 
petals nearly equal, and by their peculiar arrangement, 
which is opposite throughout, contrary to the usual law of 
alternation. There are about 17 species, natives of tropi- 
cal and temperate parts of Asia. They are climbing or 
twiggy shrubs, with roundish branchlets, around the base 
of which bud-scales remain persistent. They bear alter- 
nate and entire petioled leaves, and small axillary flowers, 
which are solitary, cymose, or panicled. 


2. In zo0l., a genus of mollusks. 
1839. 


Sabiacez (sa-bi-a’sé-é6), n. pl. [NL. (Blume, 
1851), « Sabia + -acex.] A small family of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 
order Sapindales. It is characterized by stamens 
which are as many as the petals and opposite them, and, 
except in Sabia, unequal or in part imperfect, by an ovary 
two- or three-celled and compressed or with two or three 
lobes, and by a fruit of one or two dry or drupaceous one- 
seeded nutlets, usually with a deflexedapex. It includes 
about 65 species, belonging to 3 genera, of which Sabia is 
the type, natives of tropical and subtropical regions, 
chiefly in the northern hemisphere. They are smooth or 
hairy shrubs or trees, bearing alternate simple or pinnate 
feather-veined leaves without stipules, and usually small 
flowers in panicles. 

Sabian (sa’bi-an), a. and η. [Also Sabzan, 
Sabean, Tsabean, Tsabian; ς Ar. Sabi, taken 
(incorrectly) as related to Heb. tsaba, an army, 
host (se. of heaven) (see Sabaoth), + -ian.) 
1. a. Pertaining to the religion and rites of 
the Sabians. =e 

II, ». 1. A member of a religious sect men- 
tioned in the Koran. In the Koran the Sabians are 
classed with Moslems, Jews, and Christians, as believers 
in the true God. On account of the toleration extended 
by Moslems to them, the name of Sabians was, some 
centuries after Mohammed, assumed not only by the 
Gnostic half-Christian Mandzeans (whose religion is per- 
haps akin to that of the true Sabians), but also by certain 
actual polytheists. Thestatement of some Arabic writers 
is that the Sabians were professedly Christians, but 
secretly worshipers of the stars. WN. H. D 


2. A Mandwean.—38, Erroneously, a worshiper 
of the host of heaven; a star-worshiper. 

Sabianism (sa’bi-an-izm), π.  [ς Sabian + 
-ism.| Same as Sabaism. 

sabicu (sab-i-k6’),n. [< Cuban sabici, savict.] 
The horse-flesh mahogany, Lysiloma Sabicu. 
Also savacu. 

sabin (sab’in), ». [F., < L. Sabina (herba), < 
Sabini, the Sabines.] Same as savin. 


Sabin or Savin will make fine Hedges. 
Mortimer, Husb. (1721), IL. 188. 





Dentition of Saber-toothed 
Cat (Machzxrodus), showing 
the very long upper canine. 


J. E. Gray, 


[Ν. EB. Da 


sabina (s4-bi’ni), ». In phar., the savin, Juni- 
perus Sabina. 

sabine! (sab’in), n. 

Sabine? (sa’bin), a. and n. 


Same as savin. 
[= F. sabin (> Sp. 


*Pg. It. sabino), < L. Sabinus, Sabine, Sabini, the 


Sabines. Cf. Sabelli, the Sabellians. Hence ult. 
savin.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Sabines. 
II, ». One of an ancient people of Italy, 


dwelling in the central Apennines. The Sabines 
formed an important element in the colonization of an- 
cient Rome. According to tradition, the Romans took 


Sabine 
their wives by force from among the Sabines, this incident 
being known as the “‘ Rape of the Sabine Women.” 
sable (sa’bl), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
sabell; < ME. sable, the sable, the color black, 


= D. sabel = Icel. safal, safali, the sable, = Sp. - 


Pg. sable, black, ς OF. sable, the sable, also the 
color black, F. sable, black (ML. sabelum, sa- 
bellum), = G. zobel = Dan. Sw. sobel, the sable, 
ς Russ. sobolt = Bohem. Pol. sobol = Lith. 
sabalas = Hung. czoboly, the sable; ef. Turk. 
Hind. samir, ς Ar. samur, the sable.] I, n. 1. 
A digitigrade carnivorous quadruped, Mustela 
zibellina, of the family Mustelidz and subfamily 
Mustelinz, closely related to the martens. It 
inhabits arctic and subarctic regions of the Old World, 
especially Russia and Siberia, having a copious lustrous 
pelage, of a dark-brown or blackish color, yielding one 
of the most highly prized of pelts. The animal is about 
18 inches long, with a full bushy tail nearly a foot long; 
the limbs are short and stout, with small paws. The 
nose is sharp, and the ears are pricked. There are three 
kinds of hairs in the pelage—a short soft dense under-fur, 


3 1s 
805. 





See 
Sable (Mustela ztbellina). 


a second set of longer hairs, kinky like the first but com- 
ing to the surface, and fewer longer glistening hairs, 
bristly to the very roots. The pursuit of the sable forms 
an important industry in Siberia. The pelt is in the best 
order in winter. The darkest furs are the most valuable. 
None are dead-black, nor is the animal ever uniformly 
dark-colored, the head being quite gray or even whitish, 
and there is usually a large tawny space on the throat, 
which color may be found also in blotches over much of 
the under surface. Some other martens, resembling the 
true sable, receive the same name. Thus, the American 
marten, M. americana, is a sable hardly distinguishable 
from that of Siberia, except in some technical dental 
characters. Its fur is very valuable, though usually not 
so dark as that of the Siberian sable. M. melanopus of 
Japan is a kind of sable. See also cut under martenl. 

2. The dressed pelt or fur of the sable.—8. 
The color black in a general sense, and espe- 
cially as the color of mourning: so called with 
reference to the general dark color of the fur 
of the sable as compared with other furs, or 
from its being dyed black as sealskin is dyed. 


Quhen thai tak honour othir or sic thingis, thai sit in 
sable and siluer that euery bringis. 
Booke of Precedence (EK. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 96. 


4. A black cloth or covering of any kind; 
mourning-garments in general; a suit of black: 
often in the plural. 
Now have ye cause to clothe yow in sable. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1, 284. 
To clothe in sable every social scene. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 872. 


At last Sir Edward and his son appeared in their sables, 
both very grave and preoccupied. 
Mrs, Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxx. 


5. A fine paint-brush or pencil made of hair from 
the tail of the sable.—6, In her., black; one of 
the tinctures, represented when 
the colors are not given, as in 
engraving, by a close network 
of vertical and horizontal lines. 
Abbreviated S., sa. See also eut 
under pall.—'7. A British col- 
lectors’ name of certain pyralid 
moths. Botys nigrata is the 
wavy-barred sable, and B. lin- 
gulata is the silver-barred sable.— Alaska sable, 
the fur of the common American skunk Mephitis ameri- 
cana, as dressed for commercial purposes, [Trade-name.] 


Audubon and Bachman’s statement that the fur [of the 
skunk] ‘‘is seldom used by the hatters, and never, we think, 
by the furriers; and, from the disagreeable task of prepar- 
ing the skin, it is not considered an article of commerce,” 
was wide of the mark, unless it was penned before “Alaska 
sable” became fashionable. 

Coues, Fur-bearing Animals (1877), p. 217. 
American sable, the American marten, Mustela ameri- 
cana. See martenl.— Red or Tatar sable, the chorok or 
Siberian mink, Putorius sibiricus ; also, the fur or pelt of 
igual. See kolinsky.—Siberian or Russian sable. 

ee def. 1. 

TI. a. 1. Made of sable: as,a sable muff or tip- 
pet.—2, Of the color of a sable; dark-brown; 





Sable. 
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blackish.—3. Black, especially as applied to 
mourning, or as an attribute. 
Her riding-suit was of sable hew black, 


Cypress over her face. 
Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 411). 


He whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 474. 


Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 
Milton, Comus, 1. 221. 


The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 
Gray, Ode on Vicissitude. 


Sable antelope, an antelope, Hippotragus (or dAigocerus) 
niger.— Sable mouse, the lemming, Myodeslemmus. See 
cut under lemming. 


sable (sa”bl), v. t.; pret. and pp. sabled, ppr. 
sabling. [ς sable, π.] To make like sable in 
color; darken; blacken; hence, figuratively, to 
make sad or dismal; sadden. 
And sabled all in black the shady sky. 
G. Fletcher, Christ’s 'Criumph over Death. 
sable-fish (sa’bl-fish), π. [ς Pg. savel + E. 
jish.] The hilsah of the Ganges. 
sableize (sa’bl-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. sableized, 
ppr. sableizing. [< sable + -ize.] To make 
black; blacken; darken. Also sabelize. 
Some chroniclers that write of kingdomes states 
Do so absurdly sableize my White 
With Maskes and Enterludes by day and night. 
Davies, Paper’s Complaint, 1. 241. (Davies.) 
sable-stoled (sa’bl-st6ld), a. Wearing a black 
stole; hence, clothed or robed in black. 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 220. 
ο τό veers (sa’bl-ves’ted), a. Clothed with 
black. 
With him [Chaos] enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign. Milton, P. L., ii. 962. 
sabliére! (sab-li-dr’), n. [ς F. sabliére, sand- 
pit, < sable, sand, « L. sabulwm, sand: see sabu- 
lous.| A sand-pit. [Rare.] 
sabliére? (sab-li-ar’), n. [ς F. sabliére, a rais- 
ing-piece; origin unknown.] In carp., same as 
raising-piece. Imp. Dict. 
sabot (sa-b0’), ». [< F. sabot, a wooden shoe, 
in mech. a socket, shoe, skid, ete., OF. sabot, 
gabot, F. dial. sibot, chabou, chabot, cabou, a 
wooden shoe; perhaps related to F’. savate, OF. 
cavate, chavate = Pr. sabata = Sp. zapata, za- 
bata, zapato = Pg. sapato = It. ciavatta, ciabat- 
ta, an old shoe, ς ML. sabbatwm, a shoe: see 
sabbaton.| 1. (a) A wooden shoe, made of one 
piece hollowed out 
by boring-tools and 
scrapers, worn by the 
peasantry in France, 
Belgium, ete. (0) In 
parts of France, a _ 
sort of shoe consist- 
ing of a thick wooden 
sole with sides and 
top of coarse leather ; 
a sort of clog worn in wet weather.—2. A 
thick circular wooden disk to which a pro- 
jectile is attached so as to maintain its proper 
position in the bore of a gun; also, a metallic 
cup or disk fixed to the bottom of an elon- 
gated projectile so as to fill the bore and take 
the rifling when the gun is discharged.—3. A 
pointed iron shoe used to protect the end of a 
pile.—4. In harp-making, one of the little disks 
with projecting pins by which a string is short- 
ened when a pedal is depressed. 
sabotage (sa’b6-tazh’), n. [F.] 1. The making 
of sabots, or the trade of a sabot-maker.— 2, 
The doing of work quickly and badly.—3. The 
intentional garbling of copy or composition by 
a printer.—4, Malicious injury done by an em- 
ployee to the industrial establishment of his 


employer. 
[F.] A maker, or 





Breton Sabot, with straw inserted for 
warmth and to serve as a cushion. 


sabotier (sa-bo-tia’), n. 
(rarely) a wearer, of sabots; hence, contemp- 
tuously, one of the Waldenses. 

sabre, η. and v. See saber. 

sabretash (sa’bér-tash), n. [Also sabretache, 
sabretasche ; < F. sabretache, ¢ G. sdbeltasche, 
< sibel, a saber, + tasche, a pocket.] A case 
or receptacle, usually of leather, suspended 
from the sword-belt by straps, and hanging be- 
side the saber. See cut. 


sabrina-work (sa-bri’ni-wérk), π. A variety 
of application embroidery, the larger parts of 
the design being cut out of some textile ma- 
terial and sewed to a background, needlework 
supplying the bordering and the smaller details. 





* 
sac? (sak), n. 


sac-a-lai 


v 
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A 
A Member of the Scots Greys, a British cavalry regiment, wearing 
Sabretash. (After drawing by Elizabeth Butler. ) 


sabuline (sab’i-lin), a. [< L. sabulum, sand, 
+ -inel.] Same as sabulous. 
sabulose (sab’i-los), a. [<L.sabulosus, sandy: 
see sabulous.] 1. Same as sabulous.—2. 
bot., growing in sandy places. 
sabulosity (sab-i-los’i-ti), n. [= Pg. sabulosi- 
dade; as sabulose + -ity.] The quality of being 
sabulous; sandiness; grittiness. 
sabulous (sab’ii-lus), a. [= Sp. Pg. sabuloso 
= It. sabbioso, ς L. sabulosus, sandy, <'sabulum, 
sand.] Sandy; gritty; acervulous: specifically 
applied—(qa) in anatomy to the acervulus cere- 
bri, or gritty substance of the pineal body of 
the brain; (b) in medicine to gritty sediment 
or deposit in urine. Also sabulose, sabuline. 
Saburean (sa-bi’ré-an), ». One of a class of 
Jewish scholars which arose soon after the 
publication of the Talmud and endeavored to 
lessen its authority by doubts and criticisms, 
but became extinct in less than a century. 
saburra (sa-bur’i), n. [NL., < L. saburra, 
sand.] Foul granular matter deposited in the 
body, especially in the stomach. 
saburral (sa-bur’al), a. [<saburra+-al.] Per- 
taining to saburra. 
saburration (sab-u-ra’shon), n. [< L. saburra, 
sand (see saburra), + -ation.] 1. The applica- 
tion of hot sand to any part of the body; sand- 
bathing; arenation.— 2. In zool., the act of 
taking a sand-bath or rolling in the sand, as is 
done by gallinaceous birds; pulverizing. See 
pulverizer, 2. 
sacl (sak), π. [< AF. sac (AL. saca, sacca, 
sacha, saka), < AS. sacu, strife, contention, suit, 
litigation, jurisdiction in litigious suits: see 
sake1. Cf.soc.] In law, the privilege enjoyed 
by the lord of a manor of holding courts, trying 
causes, and imposing fines. Also saccage. 
Every grant of sac and soc to an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion or toa private man established a separate jurisdic- 
tion, cut off from the regular authorities of the mark, the 
hundred, the shire, and the kingdom. 
E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 309. 
[ς F. sac, «Τι. saccus, a bag: see 
sack1,] In bot., anat., and zool., a sack, cyst, 
bag, bursa, pouch, purse, or receptacle of some 
kind specified by a qualifying word; a saceule; 
a Saccus.— Adipose, ambulacral, amniotic, ampul- 
laceous, branchial, cardiac sac, See the adjectives. 
—Calcareous sac, Same as calciferous gland (which 
see, under gland).— Cirrus-sac. See cirrus.— Copulat- 
ing sac, the seminal reservoir of the male dragon-fiy. See 
enital lobe, under genital.— Dental sac. See dental.— 
Embryo sac, See embryo-sac.—Galactophorous sac, 
the ampulla of the galactophorous duct.— Gastric sac. 
See gastric.— Hernial sac, the sac or pouch of peritoneum 
which is pushed outward, and surrounds the protruding 
rtion of intestine.— Lacrymal sac, See lacrymal.— 
Masticatory sac. See masticatory.—Needham’s sac. 
Same as Needham’s pouch (which see, under pouch).— 
Otolithic, peritoneal, PuATSTION), pole , py- 
loric, respiratory sac. See the adjectives.—Yolk sac. 
See yolk-sac.=§ ac, Saccule, Saccus, S us. The 
last two are Latin and only technically used. Thereisno 
such difference in meaning as the form of the words would 


imply, some of the largest sacs being called saccules or 
sacculi, some of the smallest sacs or sacct. 


Sac? (sik, less properly sak), n. A member ofa 
tribe of Algonkian Indians, allied to the Foxes, 
who lived near the upper Mississippi previous to 
the Black Hawk war of 1832. Alsowritten Sauk. 

sac-a-lait (siik-i-la’),. [Also sacalai, sacola: 
Ε'. ‘milk-bag.’] The common killifish, mum- 
mychog, or salt-water minnow, Jundulus 
heteroclitus. [Florida.] 










sacatra 


sacatra (sak’a-tri),. The offspring of a griffe 
and a negro; a person seven eighths black. 
Bartlett. 

sacbutt, n. See sackbut. 

Sacca coffee. See coffee. 

saccade (sa-kid’),. [< OF. sacade, F. sac- 
cade, ς OF. saquer, sacher, pull, draw; origin 
uncertain.] 1. In the manége, a violent check 
of a horse by drawing or twitching the reins 
suddenly and with one pull.—2, In violin-play- 
ing, a firm pressure of the bow on the strings, 
which crowds them down so that two or three 
can be sounded at once. 

saccagel (sak’aj), n. [< sacl + -age.] Same 
as sacl, 

He had rights of freewarren, saccage, and sockage. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 76. 
saccage?t, nm. andv. See sackage. 

Saccata (sa-ka’ti), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
saccatus, saccate: see saccate.| 1. The Mol- 
lusca as a branch of the animal kingdom: cor- 
related with Vertebrata, Articulata, and Radi- 
ata. A, Hyatt. [Not used,]—2. A grade or 
division of Urochorda, containing the true tu- 
nicaries or ascidians, with the salps and dolio- 
lids, as collectively distinguished from the Lar- 
valia (or Appendiculariidz2). 

Saccate (sa-ka’té), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. of 
saccatus, saceate: see saccate.] 
An order of Ctenophora contain- 
ing ovate or spheroidal comb- 
jellies with two tentacles and 
no oral lobes; saceate or sacci- 
form ctenophorans. There are 
several families. Fora charac- 
teristic example, see Cydippe. 

saccate (sak’at), a. [< NL. 
saccatus, ς lL. 
saccus, a bag: 
see sackl.] 1, 
In bot., furnish- 
ed with or hav- 
ing the form of 
a bag or pouch: 
as, ἃ saccate 
petal.— 2. In 
anat. and zool.: 
(a) Forming or 





formed byasac; 

cystic; pouch- 

like; sacciform; 

sacculate. (b) 

Having ο sac, Types of Saccare, about natural size. 
orsaccate part; _,, Auhscholtste dimisiona, » saccate 
pouched; SaC-  saccate ctenophoran. 


culated ; saccif- 

erous. (c) Specifically, of or pertaining to the 

Saccata or the Saccate. 
saccated (sak’a-ted), a. 

Same as saccate. 
saccharate (sak’a-rat), n. [ς ML. saccharum, 

sugar (see saccharum), + -atel.] In chem., a 

salt of either of the saccharic acids. (See sac- 


charic.) The term is also applied to the sucrates, or com- 
pounds which cane-sugar forms with various bases and 
hydroxids.— Saccharate of iron, a preparation made 
from sesquioxid of iron, sugar, and soda, containing 3 per 
cent. of metallic iron: a valuable antidote in arsenical poi- 
soning.—Saccharate of lead, an insoluble white pow- 
der made by adding, to saturation, lead carbonate toa solu- 
tion of saccharic acid.—Saccharate of lime, a prepara- 
tion consisting of sugar(16 parts), distilled water (40 parts) 

caustic lime (5 parts): a useful antidote in carbolic-aci 


poisoning. 
saccharated (sak’a-ra-ted), a. Mixed with 


some variety of sugar, either saccharose, dex- 


trose, or milk-sugar.—Ssaccharated carbonate of 
iron, a greenish-gray powder composed of sulphate of 
iron mixed with sugar.—Saccharated iodide of iron 
iodide of iron mixed with sugar of milk.—Saccharate 

pancreatin, pancreatin mixed with sugar of milk.—§ac- 
charated pepsin, a powder consisting of sugar of milk 
mixed with pepsin from the stomach of the hog.—Sac- 
charated tar, a mixture of tar (4 parts) with sugar (96 
parts), forming an easily soluble substance for medicinal 


administration. 
[ς ML. saccharum, 


[ς saccate + -ed?.] 


saccharic (sa-kar’ik), a, 
sugar, t+ -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
sugar or allied substances.—gaccharic acid. (a) 
A monobasic acid, CgH190¢, not known in the free state, 
but forming crystalline salts prepared by the action of 
bases on glucoses. (6) A dibasic acid, CgHj 0g, prepared 
by the action of nitric acid on sugar and various other 
carbohydrates, It is an amorphous solid which forms 
salts, many of which do not readily crystallize. 


saccharide (sak’a-rid or -rid), nm. [ς ML. sac- 
charum, sugar, + -ide.] A compound of sugar 
with a base; a sucrate. 

sacchariferous (sak-a-rif’e-rus), a. [< MIL. sac- 
charum, sugar, + ferre = Ἡ. bearl.] Producing 
sugar; saccharine: as, sacchariferous canes. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 287. 


IV. 35 


x kind of muslin, 





saccharinic (sak-a-rin’ik), a. 
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saccharification (sak-a-rif-i-ka’shon), η. [< 
saccharify + -ation (see -fication).] The pro- 


cess of converting (starch, dextrine, etc.) into 
sugar, as by malting. 

saccharifier (sak’a-ri-fi-ér), n. [< saccharify + 
-erl,] An apparatus for treating grain and po- 
tatoes by steam under high pressure, to convert 
the starch into sugar, previous to the alcoholic 
fermentation. H. H. Knight. 

saccharify (sak’a-ri-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. sac- 
charified, ppr. saccharifying. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar, + L. -ficare,< facere, make: see -fy.] To 
convert into sugar, as starch; saccharize. 

saccharilla (sak-a-ril’i), ». [Appar. a fanci- 
ful word, dim. of ML. saecharum, sugar (?).] A 

Simmonds. 

saccharimeter (sak-a-rim’e-tér), n. [< Gr. 

σάκχαρον, sugar, + µέτρον, ΠΙΘΔΒΙΤΘ.] An optical 

instrument used to determine the quantity of 


sugar in a solution. It is based upon the fact that 
sugar-solutions have the power of rotating the plane of 





Laurent’s Saccharimeter or Polarimeter. 


A, B, support upon which the tube containing the solution to be ex- 
amined is placed; 4, tube centering Nicol prism, whose position may 
be slightly shifted by the lever /; ο, ἆ, graduated circle with mirror 
at ¢, and vernier atc; a, tangent screw to adjust the position of the 
analyzing prism, and thus remove error in the zero-point. 


polarization of a ray of light transmitted through them. 
Certain kinds of sugar rotate the plane to the right (dex- 
trorotatory), 88 grape-sugar (dextrose) and cane-sugar; 
with others, the rotation is to the left 
(levorotatory), as levulose; further, the 
amount of angular rotation varies with 
the strength of the solution. There are 
many forms of saccharimeter, some of 
which measure directly the amount of 
rotation caused by a layer of the solu- 
tion of given thickness; others balance 
the rotation of the solution against a 
varying thickness of some rotatory sub- 


stance, as a compensating quartz plate. a 

— Fermentation saccharimeter, an ap- 

paratus, chiefly used in the examination 

of urine, which is designed to show ap- 

proximately the quantity of fermentable Co) 
sugar present in solution by the vol- fermentation 
ume of carbonic acid evolved on fermen- Saccharimeter. 


tation. 

saccharimetrical (sak’a-ri-met’ri-kal), a. 
saccharimetr-y + -ic-al.] 
or effected by saccharimetry. 

SAOSRAL NORE (sak-a-rim’e-tri), n. [« Gr. σάκ- 
Xapov, sugar, + -μετρία, « µέτρον, measure.] The 
operation or art of ascertaining the amount or 
proportion of sugar in solution in any liquid. 

saccharin (sak’a-rin), n [ς ML. saccharum, 
sugar, + -in?,] 1. The anhydrid of saccharic 
acid, CgH, 905. It is a crystalline solid having 
a bitter taste, dextrorotatory, and non-ferment- 
able.—2, A complex benzene derivative, ben- 
zoyl-sulphimide, CgH,SOo.CONH. It is a white 
crystalline solid, slightly soluble in cold water, odorless, 
but intensely sweet. It is not a sugar, nor is it assimi- 


lated, but appears to be harmless in the system, and may 
be useful in some cases as a substitute for sugar. 


saccharinated (sak’a-ri-nd-ted), a. Same as 
saccharated. 

saccharine (sak’a-rin), a. [< F. saccharin = 
Sp. sacarino = Pg. sacharino = It. zuccherino, « 
NL. saccharinus, < ML. saccharum, L. saccharon, 
sugar: see saccharum.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of sugar; having the qualities 
of sugar: as, a saccharine taste; the saccharine 
matter of the cane-juice; also, in bot., covered 
with shining grains like those of sugar. Also 
saccharous.—Saccharine diabetes. Same as diabetes 
mellitus.—$accharine fermentation, the fermentation 


εί which starch is converted into sugar, as in the process 
of malting. 


[< 


Same as sac- 


charic. 
saccharinity (sak-a-rin’i-ti), n. [ς saccharine 
+ -ity.] The quality of being saccharine. 


This is just the condition which we see, in virtue of the 
difference of optic refractivity produced by difference of 
salinity or of saccharinity, when we stir a tumbler of wa- 
ter with a quantity of undissolved sugar or salt on its bot- 
tom. Nature, XXXVIII. 573. 


Saccharomyces (sak’a-rd-mi’séz), π. 


Of or pertaining to fungi. 


saccharum (sak’a-rum), n. 


saccharum 


saccharite (sak’a-rit), m. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar, + -ite,] A fine granular variety of 
feldspar, of a vitreous luster and white or 
greenish-white color. 

saccharization (sak’a-ri-za’shon), n. 
saccharification. 

saccharize (sak’a-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. sac- 
charized, ppr. saccharizing. [< ML. saccha- 
rum, sugar, + -ize.] To form or convert into 
sugar. 

saccharocolloid (sak’a-r6-kol’oid),n. [<« ML. 
saccharum, sugar, + colloid.] One of a large 
and important group of the carbohydrates. 
They are amorphous or crystallize with difficulty, diffuse 
through membranes very slowly if at all, are chemicall 
indifferent, and have the general formula ,,CgH 905, or dif. 
fer from it slightly by the elements of water, Ho90. Here 
belong starch, gum, pectin, etc. Nature, «ΙΧ. 433. 

saccharoid (sak’a-roid), a. [< Gr. σάκχαρον, 
sugar, + εἶδος, form.) Same as saccharoidal. 

saccharoidal (sak-a-roi’dal), a. [< saccharoid 
+ -al.] In mineral. and geol., having a dis- 
tinetly crystalline granular structure, some- 


Sameas 


«what resembling that of lump-sugar. 


saccharometer (sak-a-rom’e-tér), n. A form 
of hydrometer designed to indicate the amount 
of sugar in a solution.—Fermentation saccharom- 
eter, a bent graduated tube, closed at one end, designed 
to indicate the amount of sugar in urine by means of the 


gas collected at the closed end when yeast is added to 
the urine. 


saccharometry (sak-a-rom’e-tri), n. Scientific 


use of a saccharometer. 
(Meyen, 1838), < ML. saccharum, sugar, + Gr. ub- 
κης, ® mushroom.] <A genus of minute sapro- 


phytic fungi; the yeast-fungi. They are unicellu- 
lar fungi, destitute of true hyphee, and increasing princi- 
pally by budding or sprouting, although asci containing 
one to four hyaline spores are produced in a few species 
under certain conditions. Sexual generation is not known. 
The species of Saccharomyces occur in fermenting sub- 
stances, and are well known from their power of convert- 
ing sugar into alcohol and carbonicacid, Ordinary grant, 
S. cerevisiz, is the most familiar example; it is added to 
the wort of beer, the juice of fruits, etc., for the purpose 
of inducing fermentation. S. ellipsoideus and S. Pastoria- 
nus are also alcoholic ferments. S. albicans, the thrush- 
fungus, which lives parasitically on the mucous membrane 
of the human digestive organs, is also capable of excit- 
ing a weak alcoholic fermentation in asugar solution. S. 
Mycoderma is the well-known flowers of wine. There are 
about 40 species of Saccharomyces known, of which num- 
ber 12 are known to produceasci. Many of these so-called 
species may prove to be only form-species. See barm2, 
flowers of wine (under flower), bloody bread (under bloody), 
Jermentation, and yeast. 

[< Sac- 


saccharomycete (sak’a-r6-mi’sét), n. 
charomyces, q. v.] A plant of the genus Sac- 
charomyces. 

Saccharomycetes (sak-a-r6-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. 
[NL., < Saccharomyces, q. v.] Same as Saccha- 
romycetacee. 

Saccharomycetaces (sak’a-r0-mi-sé-ta’sé-6), 
πι pl. [NL. (Reess, 1870), < Saccharomyces (-cet-) 
+ -acex.| A monotypic group of microscopic 


See Saccharomyces. 
saccharose (sak’a-ros),”. [<« ML. saccharum + 


-ose.| 1. The general name of any crystalline 
sugar having the formula Ο1οἨοοΟ11 which suf- 
fers hydrolysis on heating with water or dilute 
mineral acid, each molecule yielding two mole- 


cules of a hexose. The saccharoses are glucose an- 
hydrids. The best known are saccharose or cane-sugar, 
milk-sugar, and maltose. _— 

2. Specifically, the ordinary pure sugar of com- 
merce, obtained from the sugar-cane or sor- 
ghum, from the beet-root, and from the sap of 


a species of maple. Chemically, pure saccharose is 
a solid crystalline body, odorless, having a very sweet 
taste, very soluble in water, less soluble in alcohol, and 
insoluble in absolute alcohol. Its aqueous solution is 
strongly dextrorotatory. It melts at 160° C., and decom- 
poses at a higher temperature. Heated sufficiently with 
water or dilute mineral acid, it breaks up into equal parts 
of glucose and fructose. Saccharose does not directly 
undergo either alcoholic or lactic fermentation; but in 
the presence of certain ferments it is resolved into glu- 
cose and fructose, which are readily fermentable. It 
unites directly with many metallic oxids and hydroxids 
to form compounds called sucrates or saccharates. Sac- 
charose is used both as a food and as an antiseptic, and 
also to some extent in medicine. Also called cane-sugar. 


saccharous (sak’a-rus), a. [< ML. saccharum, 
sugar, + -ous.] Same as saccharine. 

(ML. NL., < L. 
saccharon, sugar, ς Gr. σάκχαρον, also σάκχαρις, 
σάκχαρι, σάκχαρ, Sugar: see sugar.] 1. Sugar.— 
2. [cap.] [NL., Linneus, 1737.) A genus of 
grasses of the tribe Andropogonezx, type of the 
croup Saccharex. It is characterized by minute spike- 
lets in pairs, one of each pair stalked and the other ses- 
sile, each spikelet composed of four awnless hyaline 
glumes, of which three are empty and the terminal one 
shorter, blunt, and including three stamens and a free 
oblong grain. It differs from the nearly related orna- 


mental grass Erianthus in its awnless glumes, and from 
Andropogon in having a fertile and perfect flower in each 


saccharum 


spikelet of apair. It resembles Zea, the Indian corn, with 
moneecious flowers, and Arundo, the cane, with several- 
flowered spikelets, in habit only. It includes about 12 
species, natives of warm regions of both hemispheres. 
They are tall grasses, with leaves which are flat, or 
convolute when dry, and flowers in a large terminal pani- 
cle, densely sheathed everywhere with long silky hairs. 
By far the most important species is S. oficinarum 
the common sugar-cane. See sugar-cane; also kans and 
moonja.— Saccharum candidum. Same as rock-candy. 
— Saccharum hordeatum, barley-sugar.— Saccharum 
lactis, sugar of milk.— Saccharum mann. Same as 
mannite.— Saccharum saturni, sugar of lead. 


sacci, η. Plural of saccus. 
sacciferous (sak-sif’e-rus), a. [< L. saccus, 
sack, + ferre = E. bear1.] In anat., zodl., and 
bot., having a sac, in any sense; saccate. 
sacciform (sak’si-férm), a. [< L. saccus, sack, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form of a sac; 
saccate or saccular; bursiform; baggy.— gacci- 
form aneurism, an aneurism with a distinct sac, and 
involving only part of the circumference of the artery. 
Also called sacoular or sacculated aneurism. 
Saccobranchia (sak-0-brang’ki-#), π. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. σάκκος, sack, + βράγχια, gills.] <A divi- 
sion of tunicates, including the typical ascid- 
ians, as distinguished from the Dactyliobranchia 
and Tzniobranchia, having vascular saccate 
gills. Also Saccobranchiata. Owen. 
saccobranchiate (sak-6-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 
[< Gr. σάκκος, sack, + βράγχια, gills, + -atel.] I. 
a. Having saceate gills; belonging to the Sac- 
cobranchia. 
II. ~. A member of the Saccobranchia. 
Saccobranchine (sak’6-brang-ki’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Saccobranchus + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Siluridz, typified by the genus Saccobranchus. 
Saccobranchus (sak-d-brang’kus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. σάκκος, sack, + βράγχια, gills.] A genus 
of East Indian ecatfishes of the family Siluride, 
having a lung-like saccular extension of the 
branchial cavity backward between the mus- 
cles along each side of the vertebral column: 
typical of the subfamily Saccobranchine. 


Saccocirride (sak-6-sir’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Saccocirrus + ~idz.] A family of chetopod an- 


nelids, typified by the genus Saccocirrus. 

Saccockir! dea (sak’0-si-rid’6-i), π. pl. [NL., 
< Saccocirrus + -ἰάεα.] The Saccocirridz ele- 
vated to the rank of a class of Chetopoda. 

Saccocirrus (sak-6-sir’us),. [NL., <L. saccus, 
sack, + cirrus, a tuft of hair: see cirrus.] The 
typical genus of Saccocirride. 

Saccolabium (sak-6-la’bi-um), n. [NL. (Blume, 
1825), < L. saccus, sack, + labium, lip.) 
genus of orchids of the tribe Vandex and sub- 
tribe Sarcanthex. It is characterized by the unappen- 
daged column, by a lip with saccate base or with a straight 
descend spur, and by flat and spreading sepals and 
petals, with the inflorescence in racemes which are often 
much-branched and profusely flower-bearing. It dif- 
fers from the related genus Vanda in its smaller flowers 
and its commonly slender pollen-stalk. Itincludes about 
50 species, natives of the East Indies and the Malay 
archipelago. They are epiphytes without pseudobulbs, 
but having their stems clad with two-ranked flat and 
spreading leaves, which are usually coriaceous or fleshy, 
and which cover the stem permanently by their persistent 
sheaths. The flowers in many cultivated species are of 
considerable size and great beauty, forming a dense re- 
curving raceme. In other species they are small and 
scattered, or in some minute and panicled. 

saccoleva, sackalever (sak-6-lev’i, sak-a- 
lev’ér),n. [= F.sacoléve.] A Levantine ves- 
sel with one lateen sail; also, a Greek vessel 
of about 100 tons, with a foremast raking very 
much forward, having a square topsail and 
topgallantsail, a sprit foresail, and two small 
masts abaft, with lateen yards and sails. Ham- 
ersly, Naval Encye. 

saccomyian (sak-6-mi’i-an),. [ς Saccomys + 
-ἴαπ.] A pocket-mouse of the genus Saccomys ; 
8, saccomyid. 

saccomyid (sak-d-mi’id), η. A member of the 
Saccomyidz ; a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse. 
Also, improperly, saccomyd. 

Saccomyide (sak-6-mi’i-dé), απ. pl. [NL., < 
Saccomys + -idz.] 1. Same as Saccomyina and 
Saccomyoidea. Lilljeborg, 1866.—2, A family 
of myomorphic rodents named from the genus 
Saccomys, confined to North America and the 
West Indies, having external cheek-pouches and 
a murine aspect; the pocket-rats or pocket- 
mice. The genera besides Saccomys are Heteromys, Di- 


podomys, Perognathus, and Cricetodipus. The species of 


Dipodomys are known as kangaroo-rats. The family in 


this restricted sense is divided by Coues into three sub- 
families, Dipodomying, Perognathine, and Heteromyine. 
See cuts under Dipodomys and Perognathus. ° 

Saccomyina (sak’6-mi-i’nii), ». pl. [NL., « 
Saccomys + -ina2.| A group of myomorphiec 
rodents, named by G. R. Waterhouse in 1848, 
containing all the rodents with external cheek- 
pouches: same as Saccomyoidea. 
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Saccomyine (sak’6-mi-i’/né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Saccomys + -πε.] Same as Saccomyidea, 2. 
S. F. Baird, 1857; J. HE. Gray, 1868. 

saccomyoid (sak-6-mi’oid), a. andn. [< Sac- 
comys + -oid.| I, a. Having external cheek- 
pouches, as a rodent; pertaining to the Sac- 
των 

Il. ». A member of the Saccomyoidea; a 
pocket-rat, pocket-mouse, or pocket-gopher. 

Saccomyoidea (sak’6-mi-oi’dé-ii), n. pl. [NL., 
< Saccomys + -oidea.] A superfamily of myo- 
morphic rodents, named by Gill in 1872, con- 
taining all those with external cheek-pouches, 
or the two families Saccomyide and Geomyide. 
The mastoid bone is moderately developed, and the occip- 
ital correspondingly reduced. There are no postorbital 
processes, and the zygomatic process of the maxillary is 
an expanded perforated plate. The grinders are four on 
each side above and below. Theroot of the lower incisor 
is protuberant posteriorly. The descending process of 
the mandible is obliquely twisted outward and upward. 
There is a special muscle of the large external cheek- 

ouch; all the feet are five-toed ; the upper lip is densely 
airy, not visibly cleft, and the pelage lacks under-fur. 
See cuts under Geomyidx, Dipodomys, and Perognathus. 

Saccomys (sak’d-mis), η. [NL. (F. Cuvier, 
1823), < Gr. σάκκος, sack, + μῦς, a mouse.] An 
obscure genus of Saccomyida, giving name to 
the family, probably synonymous with Hetero- 
mys of Desmarest. <A species is named 6. an- 
thophilus, but has never been satisfactorily 
identified. 

Β8ΟΟΟΟΠ (sa-kén’),n. Corruption of F. seconde. 


There were the lively Gauls, animated and chattering, 
ready to wound every Pillar with their Canes, as they 
pass'd by, either in Ters, Cart, or Saccoon. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 135. 


Saccopharyngide (sak’6-fa-rin’ji-dé), n. pl. 
[< Saccopharynx (-pharyng-) + -idz.] A family 
of lyomerous fishes, represented by the genus 
Saccopharynx. 
abdominal division much longer than the rostrobran- 
chial; the tail ex- 
cessively elongat- 
ed and attenu- 
ated; the eyes 
anterolateral; the 
jaws moderately 
extended _back- 
ward (in compari- 





sonwith the Lu - Bottle-fish (Seccopharynx ampullaceus), 
pharyngid2), and distended by another fish in its stomach. 
apparently not 


closable against each other; enlarged teeth in one or both 
jaws; the dorsal and anal fins feebly developed, and the 
pectorals short but broad. The family is represented by 
ος species, by some supposed to be conspecific. 
They reach a length of 5 or 6 feet, of which the tail forms 
by far the greater part. They inhabit the deep sea, and 
feed upon fishes, which may sometimes be as large as or 
larger than themselves. Individuals have been found on 
the surface of the sea helpless from distention by fishes 
swallowed superior in size to themselves. One of the spe- 
cies is the bottle-fish, Saccopharynx ampullaceus. 

Saccopharyngina (sak-6-far-in-ji’/nii), n. pl. 
([NL.,< Saccopharynsz (-pharyng-) + -ina2.] The 
Saccopharyngide as a group of Murenide. 
Ginther. 

saccopharyngoid (sak’6-fa-ring’goid), n. and a. 
1. ». A fish of the family Saccopharyngide. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or having characteristics of the 
Saccopharyngide. 

Saccopharynx (sa-kof’a-ringks),”. [NL. (8. 
L. Mitehill, 1824), < Gr. σάκκος, sack, + φάρυγξ, 
throat: see pharynz.] A remarkable genus 
of deep-sea fishes, typical of the family Sacco- 
pharyngide. 8. ampullaceus inhabits the North Atlan- 
tic, and is capable of swallowing fishes larger than itself. 
See cut under Saccopharyngide2. 

Saccophora (sa-kof’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of Saccophorus: see saccophore.] In J. E. Gray’s 
classification of ‘‘mollusks” (1821), the fifth 
class, containing the tunicates or ascidians, 
and divided into 3 orders — Holobranchia, Tomo- 
branchia, and Diphyllobranchia. 

saccophore (sak’o-for),. [«< NL. Saccophorus, 
q. ν.] 1. A rodent mammal with external 
cheek-pouches.— 2, A tunicate or ascidian, as 
a member of the Saccophora. 

Saccophori (sa-kof’6-ri), m. pl. [L1L., < Gr. σακ- 
κοφόρος, wearing sackeloth, « σάκκος, sack, + 
φέρειν = EK. bearl.] A party of Christian peni- 
tents in the fourth century: probably a divi- 
sion of the Eneratites. 

Saccophorus (sa-kof’6-rus), ». [NL. (ef. Gr. 
σακκοφόρος, wearing sackcloth), < Gr. caxkoc, sack, 
sackcloth, + -dopoc, < φέρειν Ξ- E. bearl.] 1. In 
mammal., same as Geomys. Kuhl, 1820.—2, In 
entom., a genus of coleopterous insects of the 
family Tenebrionide. Haag-Rutenberg, 1872. 

Saccopte (sa-kop’te-riks), mn. [NL., ς Gr. 
σάκκος, sack,  πτέρυξ = KE, feather.| A genus 
of South and Central American emballonurine 
bats, the males of which have a peculiar glan- 


sacculated (sak’a-la-ted), a. 


They have five branchial arches, the * 


saccule (sak’il), n. 


sacculi, η. : 
Sacculina (sak-i-li’ni), 2. 


saccus (sak’us), ”.; pl. sacci (sak’si). 


saccus 


dular sac of the antebrachial wing-membrane, 
secreting an odoriferous sebaceous substance 
attractive to the females; sack-winged bats. 
The upper incisors are one pair, the lower three pairs. 
There are several species, as S. leptura and S. bilineata. 
saccos (sak’os),. {[ς Μαν. σάκκος (see def.), 
Gr. σάκκος, sack.] 1. A short vestment worn 
in the Greek Chureh by metropolitans and in 
the Russian Church by all bishops. It cor- 
responds to the Western dalmatic.—2. In Gr. 
antiq., @ coarse haircloth sieve; a form of 
head-dress resembling a bag, used instead of 
a net.—38. In Gr. costume, a coarse cloth, or 
haireloth; a garment made of such material; 
in the Byzantine period, a tight-fitting under- 
garment worn by high dignitaries. - 
Saccosoma, ». A misspelling of *Saccocoma. 
Saccostomus (sa-kos’t6-mus), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
σάκκος, sack, + στόµα, mouth.] A genus of 
hamsters of the subfamily Cricetinz and family 
Muridz, having the molar teeth triserially tu- 
berculate. See hamster. 
saccular (sak’i-lir), a. [< saccule + -ατδ.] 
Like a sac; saccate in form; sacciform: as, a 
saccular dilatation of the stomach or intestine. 
—Saccular aneurism., Same as sacciform aneurism 


(which see, under sacciform).—Saccular anen, com- 
pound glands in which the divisions of the secreting 


cavity assume a saccular form. 

sacculate (sak’i-lat), a. [< NL. sacculatus, < 
L. sacculus, alittle sack: see saccule.| Formed 
of or furnished with a set or series of sac-like 
dilatations; sacculiferous; sacculated: as, a 
sacculate stomach; a sacculate intestine. See 
cuts under leech and intestine. 

[< sacculate + 


-ed2,| Same as sacculate.—gacculated aneurism. 
Same as sacciform aneurism (which see, under sacciform). 
—Sacculated bladder, a bladder having a sacculus as 
an abnormal formation. 


sacculation (sak-i-la’shon),. [< sacculate + 
-ion.| The formation of a sac or saccule; a set 
of sacs taken together: as, the sacculation of the 
human colon, or of the stomach of a semno- 
pithecoid ape. See cuts under alimentary and 
intestine. 

[< L. sacculus, dim. of sac- 

cus, a bag,sack: see sackl.] 1.Asacoreyst; es- 

pecially, alittle sac; acell; asacculus. Specifi- 
cally—2. In anat., the smaller of two sacs in 
the vestibule of the membranous labyrinth of 
the ear, situated in the fovea hemispherica, in 
front of the utricle, connected with the mem- 
branous canal of the cochles: by the canalis 
reuniens, and prolonged in the aqueeductus 
vestibuli to a pyriform dilatation, the saccus 
endolymphaticus.—Saccule of the 1 Same 


as laryngeal pouch (which see, under pouch).— estibular 
saccule. See def. 2.=Syn, See 8405. 


Plural of sacculus. 

[NL. (J. Vaughan 
Thompson, about 1830), < L. sacculus, a little 
sack, + -inal.] 1. A genus of cirripeds of the 
division Rhizocephala, type of a family Saceu- 
linide. The species are parasitic upon crabs. 
See cut under Rhizocephala.— 2. [1. c.] A spe- 
cies of this genus. 


sacculine (sak’i-lin),a. [<« NL. Sacculina, q.v.] 


Of or pertaining to the genus Sacculina or fam- 
ily Saceulinide. 
Instead of rising to its opportunities, the sacculine 


Nauplius, having reached a certain point, turned back. 
Η. Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual W orld, p. 344. 


Sacculinide (sak-i-lin’i-dé), π. pl. [NL.,< Sac- 


culina + -idz.] Afamily of rhizocephalous cir- 
ripeds, represented by the genus Sacculina. 


sacculus (sak’i-lus), ».; pl. sacculi (-li). [NL.,< 


L. sacculus, a little sack: see saccule.] A saccule. 
—Sacculi of the colon, the irregular dilatations caused 
by the shortness of the longitudinal muscular bands.— 
Sacculus cecalis. Same as ryt Sloane pouch (which see, 
under pouch).—Sacculus chylifer. Same as receptacu- 
lum chyli.—Sacculus communis, sacculus hemiellip- 
ticus. Same as utricle of the vestibule (which see, under 
utricle).—Sacculus of the larynx. Same as laryngeal 
pouch (which see, under pouch).—Sacculus proprius, 
sacculus rotundus. Same as vestibular saccule (which 
see, under saccule).—Sacculus semiovalis. Same as 
utricle of the vestibule (which see, under utricle).— Vesi- 
cal sacculus, a protrusion of the mucous lining of the 
bladder between the bundles of fibers of the muscular 
coat, so as to form a sort. of hernia. Also called appen- 
dix herniz.— Vestibular sacculus. Same as saccule, 2. 
=Syn, See sac2. 

[NL., < 


L. saceus, < Gr. odxxoc, a bag, sack: see sack1.] 
1, In anat. and zodl.,a sac.— 2. [cap.] In conch., 
a genus of gastropods: same as dAmpullaria. 
Fabricius, 1823.— $accus endolymphaticus, the di- 
lated blind extremity of the ductus endolymphaticus, the 
canal leading from the utricle through the aqueductus 


vestibuli— Saccus vasculosus, a vascular organ in the 
brain of some elasmobranchiate fishes, as the skate. See 





saccus 
cut under Elasmobranchii.—Saccus vitellinus, the vi- 


telline sac, that part of the yolk-sac which hangs out 


of the body of an embryo and forms the navel-sac, or um- 
bilical vesicle.=Syn, See sac2. 

sacellum (sa-sel’um), ».; pl. sacella (-Ἀ). [< 
L. sacellum, dim. of sacrum, a holy thing or 
place, neut. of sacer, consecrated, dedicated: 
see sacrel, sacred.] In Rom. antiq., a small in- 
closed space without a roof, consecrated to some 
deity, containing an altar, and sometimes also 
a statue of the god. 

sacerdocyt (sas’ér-do-si),n. [ς F. sacerdoce, < 
L. sacerdotium, the priesthood, < sacerdos (sa- 
cerdot-), a priest: see sacerdotal.] Sacerdotal 
system; priestly character or order. 

The temporal Sceptre(as we have shown) departing from 
Judah, he being both Priest and Sacrificer too, their sacer- 
docy and sacrifice were brought to an end. 

Evelyn, True Religion, ΤΙ. 56. 

sacerdotal (sas-ér-dd’tal), a. [< OF. (and F.) 

. sacerdotal = Pr. Sp. Pg. sacerdotal = It. sacer- 
dotale, ς L. sacerdotalis, of or pertaining to a 
priest, < sacerdos (sacerdot-) ( SAS, sacerd), a 
priest, lit. ‘presenter of offerings or sacred 
gifts,’ < sacer, sacred, + dare, give (> dos (dot-), 
a dowry: see dot2, dower): see sacre) and 
datel.] Of or pertaining to priests or the priest- 
hood; priestly: as, sacerdotal dignity; sacerdo- 
tal functions or garments; sacerdotal character. 


Duke Valentine . . . was designed by his father to a 
sacerdotal profession, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 333. 


The countries where sacerdotal instruction alone is per- 
mitted remain in ignorance. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxv. 


Cut off by sacerdotal ire 
From every sympathy that Man bestowed! 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 4. 
sacerdotalism (sas-ér-d0’tal-izm),”. [< sacer- 
dotal + -ism.] The sacerdotal system or spirit; 
the methods or spirit of the priesthood; devo- 
tion to the interests or system of the priest- 
hood; in a bad sense, priestcraft. 

It is to be hoped that those Nonconformists who are so 
fond of pleading for grace to the Establishment on grounds 
of expediency, because of the good work it is doing, or be- 
cause of the comprehensiveness of its policy, or, strangest 
of all, because of the bulwark against sacerdotalism which 
it maintains, will lay these pregnant words to heart. 

British Quarterly Rev., LXXXITI. 109. 
sacerdotalist (sas-ér-d6’tal-ist),. [ς sacerdo- 
tal + -ist.] A supporter of sacerdotalism; one 
who believes in the priestly character of the 
clergy. 
sacerdotalize (sas-ér-d6’tal-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. sacerdotalized, ppr. sacerdotalizing. [< 
sacerdotal + -ize.] To render sacerdotal. 

Some system of actual observance, some system of cus- 
tom or usage, must lie behind them [the sacred laws of the 
Hindus]; and it is a very plausible conjecture that it was 
not unlike the existing very imperfectly sacerdotalized 
customary law of the Hindus in the Punjab. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 26. 

sacerdotally (sas-ér-d6’tal-i), adv. Inasacer- 
dotal manner, 

sacerdotism (sas’ér-d6-tizm), n. [< L. sacerdos 
(sacerdot-), a priest, +-ism.] Same as sacer- 
dotalism. 

sachelt, x. An obsolete form of satchel. 

sachem (sa’chem),. [Also sachimt, < Massa- 

*chusetts (Natick) sdchim, pl. sdchimaiog, cog- 
nate with Penobscot sagamo, etc., whence E. 
sagamo, usually sagamore, q. ν.] 1. A chief 
among some tribes of American Indians. 

The Massachusets call. . . their Kings Sachemes. 

Capt. John Smith, Works (ed. Arber), p. 939. 

They [the Indians] ... made way for ye coming of 

their great Sachem, called Massasoyt. 
Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., IIT. 94, 

2. One of a body of high officials in the Tam- 
many Society of New York city. The sachems 
proper number twelve, and the head of the so- 
ciety is styled grand sachem. 

sachemdom (sa’chem-dum), n. [< sachem + 
-dom.| The government or jurisdiction of a 
sachem, 

sachemic (sa’chem-ik), a. [< sachem + -ie.] 
Of or pertaining to a sachem. Stand. Nat. 
Hist., VI. 163. [Rare.} 

sachemship (sa’chem-ship), n. [ζς sachem + 
-ship.| The office or position of a sachem. 
sachet (sa-sha’), m. [< F. sachet (= Pr. saquet 
= Sp. Pg. saquete = It. sacchetto), dim. of sac, 
a bag: see sackl. Cf. sachel, satchel.| A small 
bag, usually embroidered or otherwise orna- 
mented, containing a perfume in the form of 
powder, or some perfumed substance; also, a 
small cushion orsome similar object, the stuffing 
of which is strongly perfumed, placed among 
articles of dress, ete. 
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This letter, written on paper of vellum-like appearance, 
was put inan envelope and sealed with the armorial bear- 
ings of the Sultan, and the whole enclosed in a crimson 
cloth sachet or bag, somewhat resembling a lady’s small 
reticule, richly embroidered in gold. 

Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 242. 


sachet-powder (sa-sha’pou’dér), n. Powdered 
perfume for use in sachets. 

sacheverel (sa-chev’e-rel), n. [After Dr. Sa- 
cheverel.| Aniron door or blower for the mouth 
of a stove. Halliwell. 

sack! (sak), 7”. [< ME. sak, sac, sek, seck, sech, 
sack, < AS. sec, 85209, sace = D. zak = MLG. 
sak, LG. sak, sack = OHG. MHG. sac, G. sack 
= Icel. sekkr = Sw. sdkk = Dan. sek = F. sac 
(> E. sac) = Pr. sae = Sp. Pg. saco = It. sacco 
= Olr. Gael. sac = W. sach, sack, = Bulg. Serv. 
Bohem. Pol. sak = Russ. saki, a bag-net, = 
Hung. szdk = Albanian sak (OBulg. dim. sakuli 
= Lith. sakvele = NGr. σακκούλι), ς L. saccus 
= Goth. sakkus, ¢ Gr. σάκκος, a bag, sack, also 
sackcloth, a garment of sackcloth; < Heb. δαᾳ, 
Chald. sak, a sack for corn, stuff made of hair- 
cloth, sackcloth; prob. of Egyptian origin; ef. 
Coptie sok = Ethiopian sak, sackcloth. The 
wide diffusion of the word is prob. due to the 
incident in the story of Joseph in which the 
cup was hidden in the sack of corn (see Gen. 
xliv.).] 1. A bag; especially, a large bag, 
usually made of coarse hempen or linen cloth. 
(See sackcloth.) Sacks are used to contain 
grain, flour, salt, είς., potatoes and other vege- 
tables, and coal. 

One of the peasants untied closely [secretly] a sack of 
walnuttes. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 21. 
Tho’ you wud gie me as much red gold 


As I could haud in a sack. 
Lambert Linkin (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 104). 


2. A unit of dry measure. English statutes pre- 
vious to American independence fixed the sack of flour 
and meal at 5 bushels or 280 pounds, that of salt at 5 
bushels, that of coal at 3 bushels (the sacks to mea- 
sure 50 by 26 inches), and that of wool at ?} hundred- 
weight or 364 pounds. Since 1870 the British sack has 
been 4 imperial bushels, Locally, sacks of 2, 3, 3}, and 
4 bushels were used as measures in England, The sack 
has been a widely diffused unit, varying in different coun- 
tries, from 2 to 4 Winchester bushels. Thus, it was equal 
to 2 such bushels at Florence, Leghorn, Leyden, Middel- 
burg, Tournon, etc.; to 24 at Zealand and Beaumont; to 
2} at Haarlem, Goes, Geneva, Bayonne; to 28 at Amster- 
dam; to 24 at Agen, Utrecht, etc.; to 22 at Dort and 
Montauban ; to 23 at Granada and Emden ; to 24 at Ghent; 
to 3 at Strasburg, Rotterdam, The Hague, and in Flanders 
(the common sack); to 3} at Brussels; and to 33 at Basel. 
The sack of Hamburg was nearly 6 bushels, that of Tou- 
lon still greater, while the sack of Paris, used for plaster, 
was under a bushel. 


Last Week 6 Sacks of Cocoa Nuts were seiz’d by a Cus- 


tom House Officer, being brought up to Town for so many 
sacks of Beans. London Post, April 14, 1704. 


3+. Sackcloth; sacking. 


For ferty days in sack and ashes fast. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
Wearing nothing about him but a shirt of sacke, a paire 
of shooes, and a haire cappe onely. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 20 
The son of Nyvn then... 
Before the Ark in prostrate wise appeares, 
Sack on his back, dust on his head, his eyes 
Even great with teares, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 


4, [Also spelled sacque.] (a) A gown of a 
eculiar form which was first introduced from 
rance into England toward the close of the 























Woman wearing a Sack (middle of the 18th century). 


seventeenth century, and continued to be fash- 
ionable throughout the greater part of the eigh- 


teenth century. It had a loose back, not held by a 
girdle or shaped into the waist, but hanging in straight 
plaits from the neck-band, See Watteau. 


" gack?2 (sak), ». 


sack 


My wife this day put on first her French gown called a 
sac, which becomes her very well. 
Pepys, Diary, March 2, 1608. 


Madame |’Ambassadrice de Venise in a green sack with 
a straw hat. Walpole, Letters, 11. 115. 


Anold-fashioned gown, which I think ladies call asa 9 
that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in the body, but 
gathered into broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, 
which fall down to the ground, and terminate in a species 
of train. Scott, Tapestried Chamber. 
(bt) The loose straight back itself. The term 
seems to have been used in this sense in the 
keel c century.— 5. [Also spelled sacque.] 
A kind of jacket or short coat, cut round at the 
bottom, fitting the body more or less closely, 
worn at the present day by both men and wo- 
men: as, a sealskin sack; a sack-coat. 

As for his dress, it was of the simplest kind: a summer 
sack of cheap and ordinary material, thin checkered pan- 


taloons, and a straw hat, by no means of the finest braid. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 


A large-boned woman, dressed in a homespun stuff pet- 
ticoat, with a short, loose sack of the same material, ap- 
peared at the door. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 206. 


6. In anat. and zool., a sac or saccule.—To get 
the sack, to be dismissed from employment, or rejec 
asasuitor. [Slang.] 


I say, I wonder what old Fogg ’ud say, if he knew it. I 
should get the sack, I s’pose—eh? Dickens, Pickwick, xx. 


He is no longer an officer of this gaol; he has got the 
sack, and orders to quit into the bargain. 
C. Reade, Never too Late, xxvi. 


To give one the sack, to dismiss one from employment, 
especially to dismiss one summarily ; discharge or reject 
asasuitor. ([Slang.] 


Whenever you please, you can give him the sack! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 249. 
The short way would have been . . . to have requested 
him immediately to quit the house: or, as Mr. Gann said, 
“to give him the sack at once.” 
* Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. 
sack! (sak), v.t. [« ME. sacken (= MD. sacken, 
D. zakken = G. sacken = Ieel. sekka); < sack, 
n.] 1. To put into sacks or bags, for preser- 
vation or transportation: as, to sack grain or 
salt. 
The mele is sakked and ybounde. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 150. 
2. To inclose as in a bag; cover or incase as 
with a sack. 
And also sack it in your glove. 
The Elfin Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 130). 
At the corners they placed pillows and bolsters sacked 
in cloth blue and crimson. JL. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 253. 
3. To heap or pile as by sackfuls. [Rare.] 


I fly from tyrant he, whose heart more hard than flint 
Hath sack’d on me such hugy heaps of ceaseless sorrows 


here, 
That sure it is intolerable the torments that I bear. 
Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. 
4. To give the sack or bag to; discharge or 
dismiss from office, employment, etc.; also, to 
reject the suit of: as, to sackalover. ([Slang.} 
Ah! she’s a good kind creetur’ ; there’s no pride in her 
whatsumever—and she never sacks her servants. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 683. 
[ς F. sac = Sp. saco = Pg. saco, 
sacco, saque = It. sacco, sack, plunder, pillage; 
ult. < L. saccus, a bag, sack (see sack), but the 
recise connection is uncertain. In one view, 
it is through a particular use of the verb repre- 
sented by Ἑ. sacki,‘put into a bag,’ and hence, 
it may be supposed, ‘conceal and take away’ 
(ef. bag, and pocket, in similar uses); but no 
such use of the OF. and ML. verb appears, the 
Rom. verbs meaning ‘sack’ being secondary 
forms, depending on the noun (see sackl, v., sac- 
cage, v.); besides, the town or people ‘ sacked’ 
is not ‘put into a bag.’ The origin is partly in 
the OF. ‘‘a sac, a sac, the word whereby a 
commander authorizeth his souldiers to sack 
a place or people” (Cotgrave), = It. a sacco, 
“asacco, asaccomano, to the spoile, to the sacke, 
ransakt” (Florio)—the exhortation a sac, It. 
a sacco, ‘to plunder,’ prob. meaning orig. ‘to 
bag!’ i. e. fill your pouches (OF. sac = It. sacco, 
a bag, pouch, wallet, sack: see sack1, n.); and 
partly in the Sp. sacomano, a plunderer, also 
sack, plunder, pillage, = It. saccomano, a plun- 
derer, freebooter, scout, soldier’s servant, also 
plunder; < ML. saccomannus, a plunderer, sae- 
comannum, plunder, < MHG, sackman, a sol- 
dier’s servant, camp-servant (sackman machen, 
plunder), lit. ‘sack-man,’ one who carries a 
sack, ς sack, = E. sack, + man = E.man.] 1. 
The plundering of a city or town after storm- 
ing and capture; plunder; pillage: as, the sack 
of Magdeburg. 
The people of God were moved, . . . having beheld the 
sack and combustion of his sanctuary in most lamentable 


manner flaming before their eyes. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 7. 





a 


sack 


In deede he wanne it [the towne] and putit to the sacke. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 217. 


From her derived to Helen, and at the sack of Troy un- 
fortunately lost. B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

The city was sure to be delivered over to fire, sack, and 
outrage. Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 70. 
2. The plunder or booty so obtained; spoil; loot. 


Everywhere 
He found the sack and plunder of our house 
All scatter’d thro’ the houses of the town. 


Tennyson, Geraint. 
sack2 (sak), v. ¢. [= MD. sacken = Sp. Pg. sa- 
quear, sack; from the noun: see sack2,n. Cf. 
sackage, π.] To plunder or pillage after storm- 
ing and taking: as, to sack a house or a town. 

Burghers were fleeced, towns were now and then sacked, 


and Jews were tortured for their money. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 462. 
On Oct. 12, 1702, Sir George Rooke burnt the French and 
Spanish shipping in Vigo, and sacked the town. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 206. 


‘Chittore was thrice besieged and thrice sacked by the 
Mahomedans. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 410. 


sack*+ (sak), ». [Also rarely seck (ef. MD. 
sackwijn); < F. sec, dry (vin sec, dry wine), = 
Sp. seco = Pg. secco = It. secco (vino secco, dry 
wine), ς Τι. siecus, dry; root uncertain.] Ori- 
ginally, one of the strong light-colored wines 
brought to England from the south, as from 
Spain and the Canary Islands, especially those 
which were dry and rough. These were often 
sweetened, and mixed with eggs and other ingredients, 
to make a sort of punch. The name sweet sack was then 
given to wines of similar strength and color, but requiring 
less artificial sweetening. In the seventeenth century the 
name seems to have been given alike to all strong white 
wines from the south, as distinguished from Rhenish on 

the one hand and red wines on the other. 

Will ’t please your lordship drink a cup of sack? 
Shak., T. of the Β., Ind., ii. 3. 
For claret and sack they did not lack, 
So drank themselves good friends. 
Quoted in Child’s Ballads, V. 211. 
He and I immediately to set out, having drunk a draught 
of mulled sacke. Pepys, Diary, II. 313. 
Burnt sack, mulled sack. 


Pedro. Let’s slip into a tavern for an hour; 
Tis very cold. 
Uber. Content; there is one hard by. 
A quart of burnt sack will recover us. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Coxcomb, i. 3. 
Sherris-sack, the white wine of the south of Spain, prac- 
tically the same as sherris or sherry. 


A good sherris-sack hath a ρα operation in it. 


hak., 2 Hen. LV., iv. ὃ. 104. 
Sweet sack, See above. 


sackclothed (sak’klétht), a. 


sack-coat (sak’kot), ». 
sack-doodle (sak’d6/dl), υ. 4. 


sacked (sakt), a. 


sacker! (sak’ér), η. 
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been a stringed instrument. Compare sam- 
buke. 

The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals and the shouting Romans, 

Make the sun dance. Shak., Cor., v. 4. 52. 


The Hoboy, Sagbut deepe, Recorder, and the Flute. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 365. 


Alv. You must not look to have your dinner served in 
with trumpets. 
Car. No, no, sack-buts shall serve us. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 


sackcloth (sak’kléth),. [< sack1 + cloth.] 1. 


Cloth of which sacks are made, usually a cloth 
of hemp or flax.—2. A coarse kind of cloth 
worn as a sign of grief, humiliation, or peni- 
tence; hence, the garb of mourning or penance. 
Thrise every weeke in ashes shee did sitt, 
And next her wrinkled skin rough sackecloth wore, 
Spenser, ¥'. Q., I. iii. 14. 
Gird you with sackcloth and mourn before Abner, 
2 Sam. iii. 31. 
He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 4. 29. 
[ς sackcloth + 
-ed2,] Clothedin sackcloth; penitent; humili- 
ated. 

To be jovial when God calls to mourning, . . . to glitter 
when he would have us sackcloth’d and squalid; he hates 
it to the death. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 69. (Latham.) 
See coat?, 2. 

[< *sackdoodle, 
n., same as doodlesack.] To play on the bag- 


pipe. Scott. 

[< sack! + -ed2.] Wearing 
a garment called a sack.—§Sacked friar, a monk 
who wore a coarse upper garment called a saccus. These 


friars made their appearance in England about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century. 


So bene Augustyns and Cordylers, 
And Carmes and eke sacked freers, 
And alle freres shodde and bare. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7460. 


sack-emptier (sak’emp’ti-ér),n. A contrivance 


for emptying sacks, consisting essentially of a 
frame or support for holding the sack, with 
mechanism for raising and inverting it for the 
discharge of its contents. 

[< sackl + -er1.] 1. One 
who makes or fills sacks.— 2. A machine for 
filling sacks.—Sacker and weigher, in milling, a de- 
vice for holding a sack to the spout of an elevator and 
weighing the grain or flour by means of a steelyard as the 


bag is filled. When the required weight is in the bag, 
the steelyard cuts off the supply automatically. 


sacra 


suit, accusation, + -leds, E. -less: see sake and 
-less.] 1. Guiltless; innocent; free from fault 
or blame. 
It ware worthy to be schrede and schrynede in golde, 
ffor it es sakles of syne, sa helpe me oure Lorde! 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3993. 
“ο, is this water deep,” he said, 
‘** As it is wondrous dun? 
Or is it sic as a satkless maid 
And a leal true knicht may swim ?” 
Sir Roland (Child’s Ballads, I. 226). 
How she was abandoned to herself, or whether she was 
sackless o’ the sinfu’ deed, God in Heaven knows. 
9 c Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, v. 
2. Guileless; simple. 
’Gainst slander’s blast 
Truth doth the silly sackless soul defend. 
Greene, Isabel’s Sonnet. 
And many sacklesse wights and praty barnes run through 
the tender weambs. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 163). 
Obsolete or dialectal in both senses. ] 
Folk-free and sackless, See folk-free. 1 
sack-lifter (Βα]ς ΗΕ {όὀγ),. Any device for lift- 
ing or raising a sack filled with grain, salt, ete. 
It may be a rack and pinion attached to a stationary frame 
or to a hand-truck to raise the sack to a height convenient 
for c ing, or simply a clutch or a rope to seize the 
gathered end of the bag. 
sack-moth (sak’méth),. Same as sack-bearer. 
sack-packer (sak’pak’ér),. In milling, a ma- 
chine for automatically weighing out a deter- 
mined quantity of flour, forcing it into a flour- 
sack, and releasing the full sack. 
sackpipe (sak’pip), π. Same as bagpipe. _ 
sack-posset (sak’pos’et), Λ. Posset made with 
sack, with or without mixture of ale: formerly 
brewed customarily on a wedding-night. 


I must needs tell you she composes a sack-posset well. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


Then my wife and I, it being a great frost, went to Mrs. 
Jem’s, in expectation to eat a sack-posset, but, Mr. Edward 
not coming, it was put off. Pepys, Diary, I. 5. 


sack-pot (sak’pot), ». A small vessel like a jug 
or pitcher, with a globular body, made of yellow- 
ish earthenware, and covered with a white stan- 
niferous glaze. These pots often bear an inscribed 
word, as ‘‘sack,” “claret,” or “whit” (for white wine), and 
sometimes are dated, but not later than the seventeenth 
century. They are rarely more than 8 inches high, and 
were probably used for drawing wine direct from the cask. 


sack-race (sak’ras),». A race in which the legs 
of the contestants are incased in sacks gathered 
at the top and tied around the body. 

sack-tree (sak’tré), n. An East Indian tree, 


sackage (sak’aj),”. [Also saccage; < F. saccage 

(ML. saccagium), pillaging, < sac, pillage: see 

sack2,] The act of taking by storm and with 
pillage; sack; plundering. 

And after two ών sackage in Hungarie, they passed 

by the fennes of Meeotis into Tartaria, and νο had τε- 


turned to make fresh spoiles in Europe, if the Embassage 
of Pope Innocent had not diuerted their purpose. 


Ipo innoxia (Antiaris innoxia of Blume), by 
some authors considered to be identical with the 
upas-tree, Ipo toxicaria. Lengths of its bark after 
soaking and beating are turned inside out without split- 
ting, and used as a sack, a section of wood being left asa 
bottom. 

sack-winged (sak’wingd), a. Noting the bats 
of the genus Saccopteryx (which see). 


sacker? (sak’ér), ». [«< sack2 + -erl.] One 
who sacks or plunders a house or a town. 

sacker?, n. See saker?. 

sack-filter (sak’fil’tér), n. A bag-filter. 

sackful! (sak’fil),n. [<sack+ -ful.] As much 
as a sack will hold. Swift. 

sackful?} (sak’ful), a. [< sack? + -ful.] Bent 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 405. 


sackaget, v. t. [MD. sackageren, < F. saccager 
(= It. saccheggiare, ML. saccagere), pillage, < 
saccage, pillaging: see sackage, π.] To sack; 
pillage. 

Those songs of the dolorous discomfits in battaile, and 
other desolations in warre, or of townes saccaged and sub- 
uerted, were song by the remnant of the army ouer- 
throwen, with great skrikings and outcries. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 63. 
sackalever, η. See saccoleva. 
sack-barrow (sak’bar’6), n. A kind of bar- 
row much used for moving sacks in granaries 
or on barn-floors from one point to another, 
and for loading goods in ships. See cut under 
truck. 
sack-bearer (sak’bar’ér), n. Any of the 
moths of the family Psychidz, whose larva car- 
ries for protection a silken case to which bits 
of grass, leaves, or twigs are attached; a bas- 
ket-worm. See cut under bag-worm. 
sackbut (sak’but), π. [Also sacbut, sagbut; < 
F. saquebute, OF. saqueboute, sacheboute, a sack- 
but (OF. sacheboute, ML. sacabuta, a kind of 
pike), = Sp. sacabuche (naut.), also sackbut, 
trombone, a tube or pipe serving for a pump, 
= Pg. sacabuxa, saquebuxo, a sackbut; origin 
doubtful. “ΟΝΕ saqueboute is explained, in 
the 14th century, as a lance furnished with 
‘an iron hook for pulling men off their 
horses.’” NN. ΓΕ. D.] A medieval musical 
instrument of the trumpet family, having 
a long bent tube with a movable slide so 
that the vibrating column of air could be 
varied in length and the pitch of the tone 
changed, as in the modern trombone. The 
word has been unfortunately used in Dan. 
11. to translate sabbeka, which seems to have 


sack-hoist (sak’hoist), n. 


sack-holder (sak’h6l’dér), n. 


sacking! (sak’ing), n. 


sacking? (sak’ing), n. 


sackless (sak’les), a. 


on sacking or plundering; pillaging; ravaging. 
Now will I sing the sackfull troopes Pelasgian Argos held. 

Chapman, Iliad, ii. 601. 
An adaptation of 
the wheel and axle to form a continuous hoist 
for raising sacks and bales in warehouses. The 
wheel is turned by an endless chain, while the hoisting- 
gear is passed over the axle, either raising the weight at 


one side and descending simultaneously for a new load 
at the other, or being simply wound on a drum. 


One who or that 
which holds a sack; specifically, a device for 
holding a sack open for the reception of grain, 
salt, or the like, consisting of a standard sup- 
porting a ring with a serrated edge. 
[ς sackl + -ingl.] A 
coarse fabric of hemp or flax, of which sacks, 
bags, etc., are made: also used for other pur- 
poses where strength and durability are re- 
quired. Compare sacking-bottomed. 
Getting upon the sacking of the bedstead, I looked over 
the head-board minutely at the second casement. 
Poe, Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
[Verbal n. of sack?, v.] 
The act of plundering or pillaging, after storm- 
ing and taking, as a house or a city. 


sacking-bottomed (sak’ing-bot”umd), a. Hav- 


ing a sheet of sacking stretched between the 
rails, as an old-fashioned bedstead, to form a 
support for the mattress. 


New sacking-bottom’d Bedsteads at 11s. a piece. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of pe i 
(I. 75. 


[Also (Se.) saikless; < 
ME. sakles, sacless, sacles, innocent, < AS. sac- 
leds (= Icel. saklauss = Sw. saklos = Dan. sages- 
los), without contention, quiet, peaceable, < 
sacu, strife, contention, guilt, also a cause, law- 





saclesst, a. See sackless. 

Sacodes (sa-k6’déz), n. [NL. (Le Conte, 1853), 
< Gr. σάκος, a shield, + εἶδος, form.] A genus 
of beetles of the family 
Cyphonidz, erected by Le- 
eonte for three North 
American forms having the 
last joint of the maxillary 
palpi acute, antenne sub- 
serrate, body regularly el- 
liptical, moderately con- 
vex, and the thorax semi- 
circular, produced over the 
head, and strongly reflexed 
at the margin, as S. thora- 
cica. The group is now in- 
cluded in the larger genus 
Helodes. 

Ἑφουμόκε» (sak-5-glos’i), 
n. pl. Same as Sacoglossz. 
Sacoglosse (sak-6-glos’é), . pl. [NL., < Gr. 
σάκος, a shield, + γλῶσσα, a tongue.] In Ge- 
genbaur’s system of classification, a division 
of opisthobranchiate gastropods, represented 
by such genera as Elysia, Limapontia, and Pla- 
cobranchus: an inexact synonym of Abranchiata 
or Apneusta, and of Pellibranchiata (which see). 
sacola, ». <A corruption of sac-d-lait, a name 
of the salt-water minnow, Fundulus heteroclitus. 

[ Florida. ] 

sacque (sak), . [A pseudo-F. spelling of F. 
sac, a bag: see sackl.] See sack1, 4 and 5. 

sacral, n. Plural of sacrum. 

sacra2 (sa’krii), n.; pl. sacre (-kré). [NL. (se. 
arteria), < Li. sacra, fem. of sacer, sacred: see 


sacrum.] A sacral artery.—Sacra media, the mid- 
dle sacral artery. This is a comparatively insignificant ar- 
tery in man, arising at the bifurcation of the common Ἠά- 





Helodes (Sacodes) thora- 


ctca. (Line shows natu- 
ral size.) 


sacra 


acs; it represents, however, the real continuation of the 
abdominal aorta, and is much larger in some animals. 
sacral! (sa’kral),a.andn. [ς NL. sacrum + -al.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the sacrum.—gacral 
ang, the saliency of the sacral prominence; the acute 
angle, presenting anteriorly, between the base of the sa- 
crum and the body of the last lumbar vertebra, specially 
marked in man.—Sacral arteries, arteries distributed to 
the anterior surface of the sacrum and the coccyx. Lateral 
sacral arteries, usually two in number on each side, arising 
from the posterior division of the internal iliac. Middle 
sacral artery, or sacromedian artery, a branch arising from 
the furcation of the aorta, and a vestige of the primitive 
condition of that vessel, descending along the middle line 
to terminate in Luschka’s gland. Also called sacra.— 
Sacralcanal. Seecanall.—§Sacralcornua, Seecornua 
of the sacrum, under cornu.—§$acral curve or curvature 
the curved long axis of the sacrum, concentric with that 
of the true pelvis. It varies much in different individuals, 
and differs in the two sexes.— Sacral flexure, the curve 
of therectum corresponding to the concavity of the sacrum 
and coccyx.— Sacral foramina. See foramen.—Sacral 
ganglia. See ganglion.—§$acral glands, four or five 
ymphatic glands lying in the hollow of the sacrum, in the 
folds of the mesorectum behind the rectum.—§acral in- 
dex, the ratio of the breadth to the length of the sacrum 
multiplied by 100.—Sacral plexus, See plexus.—Sacral 
prominence or protuberance, the promontory of the 
sacrum.—§acralrib. See 71b1.— Sacral veins, the ven 
comites of the sacral arteries. The lateral sacral veins 
form, by their communication with one another and with 
the two middle sacrals, a plexus over the anterior surface of 
the sacrum. The middle sacral veins are two veins which 
follow the course of the middle sacral artery, and terminate 
in the left common iliac vein or at the junction of the ili- 
acs.— Sacral vertebra, those vertebree which unite to 
form a sacrum, usually five in number in man. They 
range in number from the fewest possible (two) to more 
than twenty. In animals with the higher numbers, espe- 
cially birds, many of these ankylosed bones are really bor- 
rowed from other parts of the spinal column; they are 
. collectively known as false sacral vertebra, and distinc- 
tively as lumbosacral and urosacral. (See these words, and 
sacrarium2,) In a few mammals (cetaceans and sireni- 
ans, without hind limbs), many reptiles (serpents, etc.), 
and most fishes, no sacral vertebre are recognizable as 
such. See cuts under spine, sacrum, and sacrarium?2. 
II, x. A sacral vertebra. Abbreviated S. 
sacralgia (sa-kral’ji-i), n. [NL., < sacrum + 
Gr. ἄλγος, pain.] Pain in the region of the sa- 


erum. 
sacrament (sak’ra-ment), ». [ς ME. sacra- 


ment, sacrement, < OF. sacrament, sagrament, 
sacrement, an oath, consecration, F'. sacrement, 
consecration, OF. vernacularly sairement, sere- 
ment, serrement, F. serment, an oath, = Pr. 
sagramen, sacrament, serment = Sp. Pg. sacra- 
mento = It. sacramento, sagramento = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. sakrament, ς L. sacramentum, an en- 
gagement, military oath, LL.(eccles.)a mystery, 
sacrament, « sacrare, dedicate, consecrate, ren- 
der sacred or solemn: see sacrel.] 1+. An oath 
of obedience and fidelity taken by Roman sol- 
diers on enlistment; hence, any oath, solemn 
engagement, or obligation, or ceremony that 
binds or imposes obligation. . 


Hereunto the Lord addeth the Rainbow, a new Sacra- 
ment, to seale his mercifull Couenant with the earth, not 
to drowne the same any more. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 42. 


Now sure this doubtfull causes right 
Can hardly but by Sacrament be tride. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. i. 25. 
There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this sanction in. 
Here I begin the sacrament to all. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 


2. In theol., an outward and visible sign of in- 
ward and spiritual grace; more particularly, a 
solemn religious ceremony enjoined by Christ, 
or by the church, for the spiritual benefit of 
the church or of individual Christians, by which 
their special relation to him is created or fresh- 
ly recognized, or their obligations to him are 


renewed and ratified. Inthe Roman Catholic Church 
and the Greek Church there are seven sacraments— name- 
ly, baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance, holy 
orders, matrimony, and (in the Roman Catholic Church) 
extreme unction or (in the Greek Church) unction of the 
sick. Protestants in general acknowledge but two sacra- 
ments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. _ The difference of 
view as to the value or significance of sacraments is more 
important than the difference as to their true number. 
In general it may be said that there are three opinions 
respecting them: (a) that the sacrament is a means of 
grace acting directly upon the heart and life, ‘‘a sure and 
certain means to bring peace to our souls” (Bishop Hay, 
Sincere Christian); (0) that the sacrament, though not 
in itself the means of grace, is nevertheless a solemn rati- 
fication of a covenant between God and the individual 
soul; (c) that the sacrament is simply a visible repre- 
sentation of something spiritual and invisible, and that 
the spiritual or invisible reality may be wanting, in which 
case the symbol is without Spirtttint galtie or significance. 
The first view is held by the Roman Catholics, the Greeks, 
and some in the Anglican communion ; the second by most 
Protestants; the third by the Zwinglians, the Socinians, 
and, in modern times, by some of the orthodox churches, 
especially of the Congregational denominations. The Qua- 
kers, oe Friends, reject altogether the doctrine of the sac- 
raments. 


In a word, Sacraments are God’s secrets, discovered to 
none but his own people. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
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The Fathers, by an elegant expression, call the blessed 
Sacraments the extension of the Incarnation. 
Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant, i. 2. 


Nothing tends more to unite mens hearts than joyning 
together in the same Prayers and Sacraments. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, 11. vi. 
3. The eucharist, or Lord’s Supper: used with 
the definite article, and without any qualifying 
word. 
There offred first Melchisedeche Bred and Wyn to oure 


Lord, in tokene of the Sacrement that was to comene. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 
The Bishop carried the Sacrament, even his consecrated 
wafer cake, betwixt the Images of two golden Angels. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 38, sig. D. 
Adoration of the blessed sacrament. See adoration. 
— Benediction of the blessed sacrament. See ben- 
ediction.— Ecclesiastical sacraments, confirmation, 
penance, orders, matrimony, and unction (of the sick). 
Also called lesser sacraments.— Exposition of the sac- 


rament. See exposition.—Sacrament of the altar, the 
eucharist, 


sacrament (sak’ra-ment),v.t. [< sacrament, n.] 
To bind by an oath. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
When desperate men have sacramented themselves to 


destroy, God can prevent and deliver. 
Abp. Laud, Works, p. 86. 


A few people at convenient distance, no matter how bad 
company — these, and these only, shall be your life’s com- 
panions: and all those who are native, congenial, and by 
many an oath of the heart sacramented to you, are gradu- 
ally and totally lost. . Emerson, Prose Works, 11. 461. 

sacramental (sak-ra-men’tal), α. and π. [< 
ME. sacramental, < OF. (and F.) sacramental, 
sacramentel = Sp. Pg. sacramental = It. sacra- 
mentale, < LL. sacramentalis, sacramental, < L. 
sacramentum, an engagement, oath, sacrament: 
see sacrament.|] J, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
constituting a sacrament; of the nature of a 
sacrament; used in the sacrament: as, sacra- 
mental rites or elements; sacramental union. 
My soul is like a bird, . . . daily fed 
With sacred wine and sacramental bread. 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 10. 


But as there is a sacramental feeding and a spiritual 
feeding, and as the spiritual is the nobler of the two, and 
of chief concern, . . . I conceive it will be proper to treat 
of this first. Waterland, Works, VII. 101. 
2. Bound or consecrated by a sacrament or 
oath. 

And trains, by ev’ry rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war 
The sacramental host of God’s elect! 
Cowper, Task, ii. 349. 
3. In anc. Rom. law, of or pertaining to the 
pledges deposited by the parties to a cause be- 
ore entering upon litigation. 

He [the alien] could not sue by the Sacramental Action, 
a mode of litigation of which the origin mounts up to the 
very infancy of civilisation. Maine, Ancient Law, p. 48. 


Sacramental communion, communion by actual bodily 
manducation of the eucharistic elements or species: dis- 
tinguished from spiritual communion, or communion in 
will and intention at times when the communicant is un- 
able or ritually unfitted to communicate sacramentally.— 
Sacramental confession. See confession. 

II, x. 1. A rite analogous to but not inelud- 
ed among the recognized sacraments. 

At Ester tyme, all the prestes of the same Gilde, with 
dyuers other, be not sufficient to mynyster the sacramentes 
and sacramentalles vnto the seyde peaple. 

English Gilds (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 247. 


It [the baptism of John] was a sacramental disposing to 
the baptism and faith of Christ. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 95. 


Sums of money were allowed by the ordinaries to be 
exacted by the parsons, vicars, curates, and parish priests 
even for the sacraments and sacramentals of Holy Church, 
which were sometimes denied until the payment was 
made, R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii. 
2. pl. Certain instruments or materials used in 
a sacrament, or ceremonies connected with a 
sacrament. : 

These words, cup and testament, . . . be sacramentals. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imputation, p. 80. (Latham.) 

sacramentalism (sak-ra-men’tal-izm), n. [< 
sacramental + -ism.] e doctrine that there 
is in the sacraments themselves by Christ’s in- 
stitution a direct spiritual efficacy to confer 
grace upon the recipient. 

sacramentalist (sak-ra-men’tal-ist), n. [< sac- 
ramental + -ist.] One who holds the doctrine 
of sacramentalism. 

sacramentally (sak-ra-men’tal-i), adv. After 
the manner of a sacrament. 

sacramentarian (sak’ra-men-ta’ri-an), a. and 
n. [ς sacramentary + -an.] I, a. 1. Sacra- 
mentary; pertaining to a sacrament or sacra- 
ments.—2,. Pertaining to sacramentarians. 

The sacramentarian principle. 

Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 165. 

ΤΙ. x. 1. A name given by Luther to those 
Protestant theologians (especially to Zwingli) 
who maintained that the bread and wine of 





sacration 


the eucharist can be said to be the body and 
blood of Christ only in a ‘sacramental’ (meta- 
phorical) sense.—2, A sacramentalist. 


sacramentarianism (sak’ra-men-ta’ri-an-izm), 
n. [ς sacramentarian + -~ism.] Sacramenta- 
rian doctrine and practices: often used oppro- 
briously to indicate extreme views with refer- 
ence to the nature, value, and efficacy of the 
sacraments. 
His account of the advance of sacerdotalism and sacra- 
mentarianism. Athenzum, No. 2863, p. 335. 
sacramentary (sak-ra-men’ta-ri), a. and n. 
[= I. sacrameniaire = Sp. Pg. It. sacramenta- 
rio, n.; < ML. *sacramentarius, adj., as a noun 
sacramentarius, @ sacramentarian, sacramen- 
tarium, a service-book, < LL. sacramentum, sac- 
rament: see sacrament.| I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a sacrament or sacraments.— 2, Of 
or pertaining to sacramentarians. 

ο %.3 pl. sacramentaries ‘-riz). 1. An office- 
book formerly in use, containing the rites and 
prayers connected with the several sacraments 
(the eucharist, baptism, penance, orders, etc.) 
and other rites. The Greek euchology is a 
similar book. See missal. 


The Western, as compared with the Oriental Sacramen- 
taries, have been remarkable in all ages for the boldness 
with which the disposition of the several parts has been 
varied. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
2+. Same as sacramentarian, 1. 

It seemeth therefore much amiss that against them 
whom they term Sacramentaries so many invective dis- 
courses are made, Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 67. 


Gelasian, Gregorian, Leonine Sacramentary. See 
‘the adjectives. 


sacramentize}t (sak’ra-men-tiz),v.i. [« sacra- 
ment + -ἶρο.] ‘To administer the sacraments. 
Ministers made by Presbyterian government in France 
and the Low Countries were owned and acknowledged by 
our Bishops for lawfully ordained for all intents and pur- 
poses, both to preach and sacramentize. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. v. 65. 
sacrarium! (sa-kra’ri-um), n.; pl. sacraria (-a). 
[L., a place for the keeping of sacred things, a 
sacristy, shrine, etc., ς sacer, consecrated, sa- 
cred: see sacrel.] 1. In Rom. antiq.: (a) Any sa- 
cred or consecrated 
retired place; any 
place where sacred 
objects were de- 
posited, as that 
connected with the 
Capitoline temple 
where were kept 
the processional 
chariots; some- 
times, a_ locality 
where a statue of 
an emperor was 
placed. (0) A sort 
of family chapel in 
private houses, in 
which the images 
of the Penates were 
kept.—2. That part 
of a church where 
the altar is situ- 
ated; the sanctu- 
ary; the chancel. 
ος ΗΝ ας 
a’ri-um), ”.; pl. 
sacraria (-ii). cit. 
< sacrum + “arium. | 
In ornith., the com- 
plex sacrum of any 
bird, or synsacrum, 
consisting of dor- 
sal, lumbar, and caudal vertebra, as well as 


of sacrals proper. The sacrarium is ankylosed with 
the ilia and these with the ischia, in such manner that 
usually the sacrosciatic interval which exists in a mammal 
is converted into an iliosciatic foramen. Cowes. See also 
cuts under epipleura and sacrum. 


sacraryt (sak’ra-ri), κ. [ς ME. sacrarye, < OF. 
sacrairie, sacraire = Sp. Pg. sagrario = It. sa- 
crario, < L. sacrarium, a place for the keeping of 
sacred things: see sacrarium1.] A holy place. 
The purified heart is God's sacrary, his sanctuary, his 
house, his heaven. Rev. Τ. Adams, Works, I. 259. 
sacratet (sa’krat), ο. t. [ς L. sacratus, pp. of 
sacrare, dedicate, consecrate: see sacrel. Cf. 
consecrate, desecrate, execrate.] To consecrate. 
The marble of some monument sacrated to learning. 
Waterhouse, Apology (1658), p. 51. 
sacrationt (si-kra’shon),. [<LL.sacratio(n-), 
consecration, dedication, ς L. sacrare, conse- 
erate: see sacrate.] Consecration. 


Why then should it not as well from this be avoided as 
from the other find a sacration 2 Feltham, Resolves, 





Sacrarium and Entire Pelvis of a 


Bird (the common fowl). Upper figure, 
side view; lower figure, top view. 
Sm, sacrarium (in lower figure the let- 
ters at the two ends of it; in upper 
figure Sm points to bodies of dorsolum- 
bar vertebrze ankylosed in the sa- 
crum); /Z, ilium; /s, ischium; 72, pubis; 
Am, acetabulum (the line extends to 
the antitrochanter) ; the vacuity behind 
the acetabulum is the iliosciatic fora- 
men, corresponding to the sacrosciatic 
notch of a mammal; the vacuity be- 
low the acetabulum corresponds to the 
obturator foramen of a mammal. 


sacre 


sacre}} (sa’kér), v. t. [< ME. sacren, sakeren, < 
OF, (and F.) sacrer = Pr. OSp. Pg. sagrar = It. 
sagrare, sacrare, < Li. sacrare, render sacred, 
consecrate, <sacer, sacred. Cf. sacrate, and see 
sacred, orig. the pp. of sacrel. From the same 
source are ult. K. sacrament, sacrifice, sacrilege, 
sacristan, sexton, sacerdotal, consecrate, dese- 
crate, obsecrate, ete.] To hallow; dedicate; de- 
vote; set apart; consecrate. 
Than Vter went to logres, and alle the prelates of the 
cherche, and ther was he sacred and crowned. 
Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), i. 57. 
Amongst other reliques the Monkes shew’d us is the 
Holy Ampoule, the same wth that which sacres their 
Kings at Rhemes, this being the one that anoynted Hen. 
IV. Evelyn, Diary, June 6, 1644. 


sacrel} (sa’kér),m. [ME., < OF. sacre, a conse- 
cration, sacred service, ¢ sacrer, consecrate: 
see sacre1,v.] A sacred solemnity or service. 
For the feast and for the sacre. 
The Isle of Ladies, 1. 2135. 
sacre2, 7”. See saker1, 
sacred (sa’kred), a. [< ME. sacred, i-sacred, pp. 
of sacren, render holy: see sacrel.] 1. Hallowed, 
consecrated, or made holy by association with 
divinity or divine things, or by solemn religious 
ceremony or sanction; set apart, dedicated, or 
appropriated to holy or religious purposes or 
service; regarded as holy or under divine pro- 
tection: as, a sacred place; a sacred day; sacred 
service; the sacred lotus. 

Whan the barouns saugh Arthur comynge, thei dressed 
alle hem a-geyn hym for that he was a kynge a-noynted 
and sacred. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 110. 

Sacred king, 
Be deaf to his known malice. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 4. 

When the Sacred Ship returns from Delos, and is tele- 


graphed as entering into port, may we be at peace and 
ready ! Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 


2. Devoted, dedicated, or consecrated with 
pious or filial intent: with to: as, a monument 
sacred to the memory of some one. 


A temple sacred to the queen of love. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 459. 


3t. Devoted to destruction or infamy; execra- 
ble; accursed; infamous. [A Latinism.] 


O sacred hunger of ambitious mindes, 
And impotent desire of men to raine! 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 1. 
Sacred wit, 
To villany and vengeance consecrate. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 120. 


Sacred thirst of gold. Dryden, Aneid, iii. 


4. Of or pertaining to religion or divine things; 
relating to the service or will of the deity: op- 
posed to secular and profane : as, sacred music ; 
sacred history. 


In their sacred bookes or Kalendars they ordained That 
their names should be written after their death. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 53. 
Smit with the love of sacred song. 
Milton, P. L.., iii. 29. 


5. Entitled to consideration, respect, or rever- 
ence; not to be thoughtlessly treated or in- 
truded upon; venerable. 


There is something sacred in misery to great and good 
minds. Steele, Spectator, No. 456. 


With a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 316. 


To a feather-brained school-girl nothing is sacred. 
Charlotte Bronté, Villette, xx. 


Hence—6. To be kept inviolate ; not to be vio- 
lated, profaned, or made common; inviolate. 


Let thy oaths be sacred. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 19. 


The sacred rights of property are to be guarded at every 
point. I call them sacred because, if they are unpro- 
tected, all other rights become worthless or visionary. 


Story, Misc. Writings, p. 519. 


7. Not amenable to punishment; enjoying im- 


munity: as, the king’s person is sacred.—ga- 
cred ape or monkey, a semnopithecoid; any member 
of the genus Semnopithecus. The animal to which the 
name specially applies is the hanuman or entellus mon- 
key of India, S. entellus. The name also extends to some 
other monkeys which receive similar attentions, as the 
bunder or rhesus macaque, Macacus rhesus, and the tala- 
poin. See cuts under entellus, rhesus, and talapoin,— 
sacred ax, bamboo, bean. See the nouns.—Sacred 
baboon, the hamadryad, Cynocephalus hamadryas, ven- 
erated in Egypt, and often sculptured on tombs and monu- 
ments. This animal played an important part in Egyptian 
theology and priestcraft.— Sacred bark, cascara sagrada 
bark. See bark2.—Sacred beetle, an Egyptian scarab, 
Scarabzus sacer, held sacred in antiquity. See scarab, 
and cuts under Scarabzeus and Copris.— Sacred cat, the 
house-cat of Egypt, formerly venerated in that country as 
the representative of the goddess Pasht, and mummied in 
vast numbers at Bubastis. The “‘ cat-cemeteries ” recently 
opened at this place have furnished so many of these ob- 
jects that they have become of commercial value as a fer- 
tilizer. This kind of cat is also interesting as indicating 
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the origin of the present domestic cats from the Felis 
maniculatus of Rippell, a native of Abyssinia. This isa 
true feline, apparently first domesticated in Egypt. The 
animal whose classic name (αἴλουρος) has commonly been 
translated cat was quite different, being either a musteline 
or a viverrine. See lurus, catl_—Sacred college, fig, 
fir, See the nouns.— Sacred fish, the mizdeh, oxyrhyne 
or mormyre of the Nile, Mormyrus oxyrhynchus, venerate 
and mummied by the ancient Egyptians for the reason 
stated under Mormyrus. Some other fishes of the same 
river were also held in religious esteem, as the electrical 
catfish, Malapterurus electricus, and the bichir, Polypte- 
rus bichir. Some such fish surmounts the head of Isis 
in some of her representations. See cut under Malap- 
terurus.— Sacred geography. See geography.—Sacred 
glosses, Heart, history. See gloss?, heart, history.— $a- 
cred ibis, [bis ps hae venerated and mummied by the 
Egyptians. See cut under ibis.— Sacred lotus, Nelumbo 
Nelumbo. See lotus, 1.—Sacred majesty}, a title once 
applied to the kings of England.— Sacred’ music, music 
of a religious character or connected with religious wor- 
ship: opposed to secular music.— Sacred place, in civil 
law, the place where a person is buried. Sacred vulture. 
See vulture.=§ Sacred, Holy. Holy is stronger and 
more absolute than any word of cognate meaning. That 
which is sacred may derive its sanction from man; that 
which is holy has its sanctity directly from God or as con- 
nected with him. Hence we speak of the Holy Bible, and 
the sacred writings of the Hindus. He who is holy is abso- 
lutely or essentially free from sin; sacred is not a word 
of personal character. The opposite of holy is sinful or 
wicked ; that of sacred is secular, profane, or common. 

sacredly (sa’kred-li), adv. In asacred manner. 
(a) With due reverence; religiously: as, to observe the 
Sabbath sacredly ; the day is pacrealy kept. (6) Inviolably ; 
strictly: as, to observe one’s word sacredly ; a secret to 
be sacredly kept. 


sacredness (sa’kred-nes),». [< sacred + -ness.] 


sacrify 
an expression of ie esi consecration, 
penitence, or reconciliation. See offering. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrijice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

Rom, xii. 1. 

This way the devil used to evacuate the death of Christ, 
that we might have affiance in other things, as in the daily 
sacrifice of the priest. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrijice. Milton, P. L., i, 393. 


3. The destruction, surrender, or giving up of 
some prized or desirable thing in behalf of a 
higher object, or to a claim considered more 
pressing; the loss ineurred by devotion to some 
other person or interest; also, the thing so de- 
voted or given up, 


He made a sacrifice of his friendship to his interest. 
Johnson, Dict. 


4. Surrender or loss of profit. [Shopkeepers’ 


eant. | 


Its patterns were last year’s, and going at a sacrijice. 

ickens, Chimes, ii. 
Eucharistic sacrifice, sacrifice of the mass, the sac- 
rifice of the body and blood of Christ, which, according 
to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic and other churches, 
the priest, in the celebration of the mass or eucharist, 
offers as a propitiation for sin and as a means of obtaining 
all graces and blessings from God. See Roman Catholic 
Church, under Roman.— Sacrifice hit, in base-ball, a hit 
made by the batter not for the purpose of gaining a base 
himself, but to enable another player already on one of 
the bases to score or to gain a base. 


The state or character of being sacred, in any gacrifice (sak’ri-fiz or -fis), v.; pret. and p 


sense. 

sacret} (sa’kret),». [< OF. sacret, dim. of sacre, 
saker: see saker1.] In falconry, same as sakeret. 

sacrific! (sa-krif’ik), a. [= Pg. It. sacrifico, < 
L. sacrificus, pertaining to sacrifice, < sacrificare, 
sacrifice: see sacrify.] Employed in sacrifice. 
Johnson. 

sacrific? (sa-krif’ik), a. [< NL. sacrum, sacrum, 
+ L. -ficus, < facere, make.] In anat., entering 
into the composition of the sacrum: as, a sa- 
crific vertebra. [Rare.] 

sacrificablet (sa-krif’i-ka-bl), a. [= Sp. saeri- 
jicable = Pg. sacrificavel ; as sacrific! + -able.] 
Capable of being offered in sacrifice. 

Although his [Jepthah’s] vow run generally for the words 
‘“Whatsoever shall come forth,” &c., yet might it be re- 
strained in the sense, for whatsoever was sacrijiceable, and 
justly subject to lawfull immolation. 

Sir Τ. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 14. 
sacrifical (si-krif’i-kal), a. [ς L. sacrificalis, 
pertaining to sacrifice, ς sacrificare, sacrifice: 
see sacrify.] Same as sacrificl. 
sacrificant (sa-krif’i-kant), ». [ς L. sacrifi- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of sacrificare, sacrifice: see sac- 
rifice.| One who offers a sacrifice. 

Homer did believe there were certain evil demons, who 
took pleasure in fumes and nidours of sacrifices ; and that 

ie were ready, as a reward, to gratify the sacrijicants 

with the destruction of any pes if they so desired it, 

Hallywell, Melamproncea, p. 102. 

Sacrificati (sak’ri-fi-ka’ti), π. pl. [L., prop. 
pp. pl. of sacrificare, sacrifice: see sacrifice. | 
In the early church, Christians who sacrificed to 
idols in times of persecution, but returned tothe 
church when the persecution was ended, and 
were received as penitents. 

sacrificationt (sak’ri-fi-ka’shon), n. [< L. sae- 
rificatio(n-), a sacrifice, < sacrificare, sacrifice : 
see sacrify.| The act of sacrificing. 

O son! since through the will of God I am thy father, 
and since to him I must again resign thee, generously 


suffer this sacrification. 
Dr. A. Geddes, Pref. to Trans. of the Bible, p. ix. 


sacrificatort (sak’ri-fi-ka-tor), n. [LL. saerifi- 
cator, < L. sacrificare, sacrifice: see sacrify. ] 
One who offers a sacrifice. 

It being therefore a sacrifice so abominable unto God, 
although he had pursued it, it is not probable the priests 
and wisdom of Israel would have permitted it: and that 
not only in regard of the subject or sacrifice itself, but also 
the sacrijicator, which the picture makes to be Jepthah. 

Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err.; v. 14. 
sacrificatory (sa-krif’i-ka-td-ri), a. [= F. sa- 
crificatoire, < MIL. *sacrificatorius, < L. sacrifi- 
care, pp. sacrificatus, sacrifice: see sacrify.] 
Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 
sacrifice (sak’ri-fis or-fiz), n. [< ME. sacrifice, 
sacrifise, < OF. (and F.) sacrifice = Pr. sacrifici 
= Sp. Pg. sacrificio = It. sagrifizio, < L. sacri- 
jicium, a sacrifice, lit. ‘a rendering sacred,’ < 
sacer, sacred, + facere, make: see sacre! and 
fact. Cf. sacrify.] 1. The offering of anything 
to a deity; a consecratory rite. 
Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon. Milton, 8. A., 1. 436. 
2. That which is sacrificed; specifically, that 
which is consecrated and offered to a deity as 


sacrificer (sak’ri-fi-zér), n. 


sacrificially (sak-ri-fish’al-i), adv. 


sacrifyt (sak’ri-fi), ο. 7. and {. 


sacrificed, ppr. sacrificing. [< sacrifice, π.] L 
trans. 1. To make an offering or sacrifice of; 
present as an expression of thanksgiving, con- 
secration, penitence, or reconciliation. 
From the herd or flock 
Oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 20. 
2. To surrender, give up, or suffer to be lost 
or destroyed for the sake of something else. 
My Lady will be enrag’d beyond Bounds, and sacrifice 


Neice, and Fortune, and all at that Conjuncture. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 18. 


Party sacrifices man to the measure. 
Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 
3. To dispose of regardless of gain or advan- 


tage. [Shopkeepers’ cant. ]=syn. 1. Sacrifice, Im- 
μυ. By the original meaning, psf ce might apply 
to offerings of any sort, but immolate only to sacrifices of 
life: this distinction still continues, except that, as most 
sacrifices have been the offering of life, sacrifice has 
come to mean that presumably. It has taken on several 
figurative meanings, while tmmolate has come to seem 
a strong word, especially appropriate to the offering of a 
large number of lives or of a valuable life. Jmmolation 
is naturally for propitiation, while sacrifice may be for 
that or only for worship. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To offer upa sacrifice; make of- 
ferings to a deity, especially by the slaughter 
and burning of victims, or of some part of them, 
on an altar. 

They which sacrificed to the god Lunas were accounted 
their wiues Masters. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 75. 

Whilst he [Alexander] was peri gear they fell upon 
him, and had almost smothered him with Boughs of Palm 
trees and Citron trees. Milton, Ans, to Salmasius, 
[< sacrifice + -er1.] 
1. One who sacrifices. 

The eleuenth and last persecution generally of the 
Church was enduring the gouernement of the Emperour 
Julianus, which was an idolater, and sacrijicer to the diuel. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 401. 


Let us be sacrijicers, but not butchers. 
Shak., J. C., ii. 1. 166. 


2. Specifically, a priest. 
So fraud was used, the sacrijicer’s trade, 
Fools are more hard to conquer than persuade. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 125. 
sacrificial (sak-ri-fish’al), a. [« L. sacrificium, 
sacrifice, + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or used in 
sacrifice; concerned with sacrificing; consist- 
ing in or ineluding sacrifice: as, sacrificial 
robes; a sacrificial meal. 
Now, the observation which Tertullian makes upon these 
sacrificial rites is pertinent to this rule. 
Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 
As regards 
sacrifices; after the manner of a sacrifice. 
[ME. sacrifien, < 
OF. (and F.) sacrifier = Pr. sacrificar, sacrifiar 
= Sp. Pg. sacrificar = It. sagrificare, sacrificare, 
€ L. sacrificare, offer sacrifice (cf. sacrificus, per- 
taining to sacrifice), < sacer, sacred, + facere, 
make. Cf. sacrifice, sacrification.} To sacrifice. 
She . . . seyde that she wolde sacrifye, 
And whanne she myghte hire tyme wel espye, 


Upon the fire of sacrifice she sterte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1348. 


In the whiche he πώ μή first his blissid body and his 
flessh by his Bisshoppe Iosephe that he sacred with his 
owene hande. Merlin (E. E. T. §.), iii. 505, 





sacrilege 


sacrilege (sak’ri-lej), π. [Formerly also sacri- 
ledge; < ME. sacrilege, sacrilegge, sacrilegie,< OF. 
sacrilege, F’. sacrilége = Sp. Pg. It. sacrilegio, < L. 
sacrilegium, the robbing of a temple, stealing of 
sacred things, < sacrilegus, a sacrilegious person, 
temple-robber, « sacer, sacred, + legere, gather, 
piek, purloin: see sacred and legend.] 1. The 
violation, desecration, or profanation of sacred 
things. Roman Catholics distinguish between sacri- 


aie immediatum, committed against that which in and 
of itself is holy, and sacrilegiwm mediatum, committed 
against that which is sacred because of its associations or 
functions. 


Thou, that wlatist ydols, or mawmetis, doist sacrilegie? 

Wyclif, Rom. ii. 22. 

The death of Ananias and Sapphira was a punishment 

to vow-breach and sacrilege. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 381. 

I durst not tear it [a letter] after it was yours; there is 
some sacrilege in defacing anything consecrated to you. 

Donne, Letters, lxxxv. 


Another great crime of near akin to the former, which 
was sometimes condemned and punished under the name 
of sacrilege, was robbing of graves, or defacing and spoil- 
ing the monuments of the dead. 

Bingham, Antiq. of the Christ. Church, p. 963. 
2. Inamore specific sense: (at) The alienation 
to laymen or to common purposes of that which 
has been appropriated or consecrated to reli- 
gious persons or uses. (0) The felonious taking 
of any goods out of any church or chapel. In 
old English law these significations of sacrilege were legal 
terms, and the crimes represented by them were for some 


time punished by death; in the latter sense the word is 
still used.=Syn. Desecration, etc. See profanation. 


sacrilegert (sak’ri-lej-ér), π. [ς ME. sacrele- 
ger ; < sacrilege + -er*.] A sacrilegious person ; 
one who is guilty of sacrilege. 

The king of England [Henry VIII.], whome he[the Pope] 
had decreed an heretike, scismatike, a wedlocke breaker, 
a public murtherer, and a sacrileger. 

Holinshed, Chron., Hist. Scotland, an. 1535. 
sacrilegiet, πι. A Middle English form of sac- 
rilege. 
sacrilegious (sak-ri-lé’jus), a. [< sacrilege (L. 
sacrilegium) + -ous.] Guilty of or involving 
sacrilege; profane; impious: as, sacrilegious 
acts; sacrilegious hands. 
Thou.hast abus’d the strictness of this place, 
And offer’d sacrilegious foul disgrace 
To the sweet rest of these interred bones. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 9. 


Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, l. 182. 
=Syn. See profanation. 
sacrilegiously (sak-ri-l6’jus-li), adv. 
rilegious manner; with sacrilege. 
sacrilegiousness (sak-ri-lé’jus-nes), n. The 
character of being sacrilegious, 
sacrilegist (sak’ri-lé-jist), m. [< sacrilege + 
-ist.] One who is guilty of sacrilege. [Rare.] 
The hand of God is still upon the posterity of Antiochus 
Epiphanes the sacrilegist. Spelman, Hist. Sacrilege, § 6. 
sacrilumbal (sa-kri-lum’bal),a. [< L. sacrum, 
sacrum, + lumbus, loin: see lumbarl.] Of or 
pertaining to the sacrilumbalis. 
sacrilumbalis (sa’kri-lum-ba’lis), n.; pl. sacri- 
lumbales (-léz). [NL.: see sacrilumbal.] The 
great lumbosacral muscle of the back; the erec- 
tor oe See erector. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
sacrilumbar (sa-kri-lum’bir), a. Same as sa- 
crolumbar. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
sacring (sa’kring), ». [Formerly also sacker- 
ing; ς ME. sakeryng, sacringe, sacrynge; ver- 
bal n. of saerel,v.] 1. Consecration. 
The archebisshop hadde ordeyned redy the crowne and 
septre, and all that longed to the sacringe. 
Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), i. 106. 


At the sacring of the mass, I saw 
The holy elements alone. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


2+. The Host. 

On Friday last, the Parson of Oxened “ being at messe in 
one Parossh Chirche, evyn at levacion of the sakeryng, 
Jamys Gloys had been in the town, and come homeward by 
Wymondam’s gate.” Paston Letters, I. 72. 


3. The sacrament; holy communion. 


And on Friday after sakeryng, one come fro cherch warde, 
and schoffe doune all that was thereon. 


Paston Letters, I. 217. 

Sacring bell. See bell, 

sacriplex (sa’kri-pleks),. [NL.,< Τι sacrum, 
sacrum, + plexus, plexus: see plexus, 2.] The 
sacral plexus of nerves. Cowes and Shute, 1887. 

sacriplexal (sa-kri-plek’sal), a. [< sacriplex + 
-al.| Entering into the composition of the sa- 
eral plexus, as a nerve; of or pertaining to the 
sacriplex. 

sacrist (sa’krist),n. [= It. sacrista, < L. sacris- 
ta, a sacristan, < L. sacer, sacred: see sacrel. Cf. 
sacristan.] 1. A sacristan: sometimes specifi- 
eally restricted to an assistant sacristan. 


In a sac- 
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A sacrist or treasurer are not dignitaries in the church 
of common right, but only by custom. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


The cellarer, the sacrist, and others of the brethren, dis- 
appointed in the expectation they had formed of being 
entertained with mirthful performances, . .. turned them 
out of the monastery. Strutt, sports and Pastimes, p. 218. 
2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 
out music for the choir and take care of the 
books. 

He would find Gervase, the sacrist, busy over the chroni- 
cles of the kings and the history of his own time. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 145. 

sacristan (sak’ris-tan), n. [ς ME. sacristane, 
ς OF. sacristain, also segretain, secretain, sou- 
cretain, Ἐ'. sacristain = Pr. sacristan, sagrestan 
= Sp. sacristdn = Pg. sacristdéo = It. sagrestano, 
< ML. sacristanus ; usually sacrista, a sacristan, 
sexton: see sacrist. Cf. sexton, a contracted form 
of sacristan.] An officer of a church or monas- 
tery who has the charge of the sacristy and 
all its contents, and acts as custodian of the 
other vessels, vestments, and valuables of the 
church. The term sacristan has become corrupted into 
sexton, and these two names are sometimes used inter- 
changeably. The sacristan, as distinguished from the 
sexton, however, has a more responsible and elevated 
office. In the Roman Catholic Church the sacristan dur- 
ing mass attends in a surplice at the credence-table and 
assists by arranging the chalice, paten, etc. ; in some con- 


tinental cathedrals he is a dignitary, and in the English 
cathedrals usually a minor canon. 


The Sacristan shew’d us a world of rich plate, jewells, 
and embroder’d copes, which are kept in presses. 

Evelyn, Diary, ch 23, 1646. 

The Sacristan and old Father Nicholas had followed the 

Sub-Prior into the Abbot’s apartment. 

Scott, Monastery, xxxiv. 

sacristanryt (sak’ris-tan-ri),n. [ME., < sacris- 

tan + -ry.| Sameas sacristy. Cath. Ang.,p.315. 

sacristy (sak’ris-ti), n.; pl. sacristies (-tiz). [< 

ME. *sacristie,< OF. (and F.) sacristie = Pr. sa- 

cristia, sagrestia = Cat. sagristia = Sp. sacristia 


= Pg. sacristia = It. sacristia, sacrestia, sagristia, . 


sagrestia, < ML. sacristia, a vestry in a church, <¢ 
sacrista, a sacristan: see sacrist. Cf. sextry, a 
contracted form of the same word.] An apart- 
ment in or a building connected with a church 
or monastery, in which the sacred utensils are 
kept and the vestments used by the officiating 
clergymen or priests are deposited; the vestry. 

sacrocaudal (sa-kro-ka’dal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + cauda, tail: see caudal.|] Sa- 
crococecygeal; urosacral. 

sacrococcygeal (sa’kr6-kok-sij’6-al), a. [< sa- 
crococcygeus + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sacrum and the coccyx; sacrocaudal.— 2. In 
ornith., pertaining to that part of the sacrarium 
which is coecygeal; urosacral.— gacrococcygeal 
fibrocartilage, plexus, etc. See the nouns.—Sacro- 
coccygeal ligaments, the ligaments uniting the sacrum 


and the coccyx: an anterior, a posterior, and a lateral are 
distinguished. 


sacrococcygean (sa’kro-kok-sij’é-an), a. Same 
as sacrococecygeal. 

sacrococcygeus (sa’kro-kok-sij’6-us), .; pl. sa- 
crococcygei (-1). [NL., < L. sacrum, the sacrum, 
+ NL. coccyx: see coccygeus.] A sacrocoecy- 
geal muscle; a muscle connected with the sa- 
crum and the coccyx. 

sacrocostal (sa-kro-kos’tal), a. and π. [¢ L. 
sacrum, the sacrum, + costa, a rib: see costal. | 
1. a. Connected with the sacrum and having 
the character of a rib. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. A sacrocostal element of a verte- 
bra, or so-called sacral rib.— 2. In ornith., spe- 
cifically, a sacrocostal rib; any rib which ar- 
ticulates with a bird’s sacrarium, or complex 
sacrum. Cowes, 1890. 

sacrocotyloid (sa-kro-kot’i-loid), a. [ς L. sa- 
crum, the sacrum, + Gr. κοτύλη, a vessel: see 
cotyloid.| Relating to the sacrum and to the 
cotyloid cavity of the hip-bone; acetabular. 

sacrocotyloidean (sa-kro-kot-i-loi’dé-an), a. [< 
sacrocotyloid + -e-an.| Same as sacrocotyloid. 
—Sacrocotyloidean diameter. See pelvic diameters, 
under pelvic. 7 

sacro-iliac (sa-kr6-il’i-ak), a. [< L. sacrum, the 
sacrum, + tliwm, the ilium.] Pertaining to the 
sacrum and the ilium: as, the sacro-iliac artic- 


ulation.— §acro-iliac ents, the ligaments unit- 
ing the sacrum and the ilium, which in man are an- 
terior and posterior. The former is a short flat band of 
fibers which pass from the upper and anterior surface 
of the sacrum to the adjacent surface of the ilium. 
The part of the latter forming a distinct fasciculus, 
and running from the third transverse tubercle on the 
posterior surface of the sacrum to the posterior superior 
spine of the ilium, is sometimes called the oblique sacro- 
iliac ligament.— Sacro-iliac synchondrosis, the sacro- 
iliac articulation of man and some other animals, form- 
ing a synarthrosis between the sacrum and the ilium. 
It is frequently replaced by bony union, and less often 
forms a movable joint; but the name does not apply to 
either of these substitutions. 


sacrum 


sacro-ischiac, sacro-ischiadic, sacro-ischiat- 
ic (sa-kro-is’ki-ak, -is-ki-ad’ik, -is-ki-at’ik), a. 
Pertaining to the sacrum and to the ischium; 
sacrosciatic. 

sacrolumbal (sa-kr6-lum’bal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + lwmbus, loin. Cf. sacrolumbar.]} 
Pertaining to the sacrolumbalis; sacrilumbar: 
as, the sacrolumbal muscle. 

sacrolumbalis (sa’kro-lum-ba’lis), .; pl. sacro- 
lumbales (-lez). [NL.: see sacrolumbal.] The 
smaller and outer section of the erector spine, 
in man inserted by six tendons into the angles 
of the six lower ribs. Also called ‘liocostalis, sacro- 
lumbaris, and lumbocostalis. In the dorsal or thoracic re- 
gion of man thismuscle acquires certain accessory fasciculi 


known in the text-books of human anatomy as musculus 
accessorius ad sacrolumbalem. 


sacrolumbar (sa-kr6-lum’ bir), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + lumbus, loin: see lumbarl.] 1. 
Pertaining to sacral and lumbar vertebree; lum- 
bosacral: as, the sacrolumbar muscle; sacro- 
lumbar ligaments.— 2, Combining or represent- 
ing the characters of sacral and lumbar parts: 
as, sacrolumbar vertebre; sacrolumbar ribs. 

Also sacrilumbar. 

sacrolumbaris (sa’kro-lum-ba’ris), .; pl. sa- 
crolumbares (-réz). [NL.: see sacrolumbar.] 
Same as sacrolumbalis. 

sacromedian (sa-kro-mé’di-an), a. [¢L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + medianus, median.] | Running 
along the median line of the sacrum: said 


of an artery. See sacra2.—sacromedian artery. 
Same as middle sacral artery. See sacral. 

sacropubic Coot pr Aer ,a. [<L. sacrum, the 
sacrum, + pubes, the pubes: see pubic.] Per- 
taining to the sacrum and to the pubes; pubo- 
sacral: as, the sacropubic diameter of the pelvis. 

sacrorectal (sa-kro-rek’tal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + rectum, the rectum.] Pertaining 
to the sacrum and the rectum.—§gacrorectal 
hernia, a hernia passing down the ischiorectal fossa and 

gappearing in the perineum, protruding between the pros- 
tate and rectum in the male, and between the vagina and 
rectum in the female. 


sacrosanct (sak’r6o-sangkt), a. [=F.sacrosaint 
= Sp. Pg. sacrosanto = It. sacrosanto, sagro- 
santo, < L. sacrosanctus, inviolable, sacred, < 
sacer, sacred, + sanctus, pp. of sancire, fix un- 
alterably, make sacred: see saintl.] Preémi- 
nently or superlatively sacred or inviolable. 
The Roman church . . . makes itself so sacrosanct and 
infallible. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, iii. (Latham.) 
From sacrosanct and most trustworthy mouths. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, xxxi. 
sacrosciatic (sa’kr6-si-at’ik), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + ML. sciaticus, sciatic: see sciatic. ] 
Of or pertaining to the sacrum and the ischium: 
as, the sacrosciatic notch or ligaments.—Sacro- 
sciatic foramina, the foramina, great and lesser, into 
which the great and lesser sacrosciatic notches respective- 
ly are formed by the greater and lesser sciatic ligaments. 
The greater transmits the pyriformis muscle, the gluteal 
vessels, superior gluteal nerve, sciatic vessels, greater and 
lesser sciatic nerves, the internal pudic vessels and nerve, 
and muscular branches from the sacral plexus. The lesser 
sacrosciatic foramen transmits the tendon of the obtura- 
tor internus, the nerve which supplies that muscle, and 
the internal pudic vessels and nerve.— Sacrosciatic lig- 
aments, two stout ligaments connecting the sacrum with 
the ischium. The greater or pogarce passes from the pos- 
terior inferior iliac spine and the sides of the sacrum and 
coccyx to the ischial tuberosity; the lesser or anterior 
passes from the side of the sacrum and coccyx to the 
ischial spine. 
sacrospinal (sa-kré-spi’nal), a. [< L. sacrum, 
the sacrum, + spina, the spine: see spinal. ] 
Sacrovertebral; specifically, pertaining to the 
sacrospinalis. 
sacrospinalis (sa’kro-spi-na’lis), Λ.Σ pl. sacro- 
spinales (-16éz). [NL.: see sacrospinal.] The 
erector spins muscle; the sacrolumbalis and 
longissimus dorsi taken together. 
sacrovertebral (sa-kro-vér’té-bral), a. [ς L. 
sacrum, the sacrum, + vertebra, a vertebra. | 
Of or formed by the sacrum and other verte- 
bree: as, the sacrovertebral angle or promontory 
(the anterior sacral angle or prominence, at the 
articulation of the sacrum with the last lumbar 
vertebra). See phrases under sacral and sa- 


crum.—§Sacrovertebral ligament, a ligament passing 
from the transverse process of the last lumbar vertebra to 


the lateral part of the base of the sacrum. 
sacrum (sa’krum), .; pl. sacra or sacrums 


(-κτᾶ, -krumz). [NL. (86. 0s), the sacred bone; 
neut. of sacer, sacred: see sacrel.] A com- 
pound bone resulting from the ankylosis of 
two or more vertebre between the lumbar 
and the coceygeal region of the spine, mostly 
those which unite with the ilia; the os sacrum. 
In man the sacrum normally consists of five sacral ver- 
tebre thus united, and is the largest, stoutest, and most 


solid part of the vertebral column, forming a curved py: 
ramidal mass with the base uppermost, the keystone of the 





sacrum 


pelvic arch, wedged in posteriorly between the ilia, with 
which it articulates or unites by the sacro-iliac synchon- 
drosis, all the body above being supported, so far as its 
bony basis is concerned, by the sacrum alone. A similar 
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Human Sacrum. A, anterior surface; ΑΒ, posterior surface. 


but narrower, straighter, less pyramidal and more hori- 
zontal sacrum composed of a few bones (usually two to 
five, sometimes ten) characterizes Mammalia at large. 
(See sacral.) In birds a great number of vertebre are 
ankylosed to form the sacrarium or so-called sacrum, and 
a large number unite with the ilia, but the greater num- 





Sacrum of a Bird (young chick) before ankylosis has occurred, 
showing @/, dorsolumbar, s, sacral proper, and c, urosacral vertebra 
all of which fuse together in adult life to form the sacrarium. 


ber of these are borrowed from both the lumbar and the 
coccygeal series, and in this class it has been proposed to 
limit the term sacrum to the few (three to five) vertebrz 
which are in special relation with the sacral plexus. (See 
urosacral.) In some reptiles or batrachiaus a single rib- 
bearing vertebra may be united with the ilia, and so rep- 
resent alone a sacrum. Also called rump-bone. See also 
cuts under epipleura, Ornithoscelida, pelvis, Ichthyosauria, 
Dinornis, pterodactyl, sacrarium2, and marsupial.—Cor- 
nua ofthe sacrum, See cornu.— Curve of the sacrum, 
the longitudinal concavity of the sacrum, remarkably d 

in man. It approximates to Carus’s curve, which is the 
curved axis of the true pelvis of the human female.— 
Promontory of the sacrum, the sacrovertebral or sa- 
crolumbar angle, made between the sacrum and the ante- 
cedent vertebra, remarkably salient in man. 


sacry-bellt (sa’kri-bel), x. Same as sacring bell 
(which see, under bell1). 
sad (sad), a. [< ME. sad, sed, < AS. sed, full, 
sated, having had one’s fill, as of food, drink, 
fighting, ete., = OS. sad = MD. sad, sat, D. zat 
— OHG. MHG. sat, G. satt = Icel. sathr, later 
saddr = Goth. saths, full, sated (ef. sdths, satie- 
ty); orig. pp. with suffix -d (as in cold, old, ete.: 
see -d2, -ed2),< sa, fill, which appears also in 
L. sat, satis, sufficiently, satur, sated, Gr. ἄμεναι, 
satiate, ἄατος, insatiable, ἄδην, sufficiently, OIr. 
sathach, sated, sasaim, I satisfy, saith, satiety: 
see sate2, satiate, and satisfy. The develop- 
ment of the concrete physical sense ‘heavy’ 
from that of the mental sense ‘heavy’ (if it 
does not come from the orig. sense ‘ filled’) is 
parallel with the development of ‘keen,’ sharp- 
edged, from ‘keen,’ eager, bold.] 1}. Full; 
having had one’s fill; sated; surfeited; hence, 
satiated; wearied; tired; sick. 
Sad of mine londe. Layamon. 


Yet of that art they can not wexen sadde, 
For unto hem it is a bitter swete. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 324. 


2+. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 


With that his hand, more sad then lomp of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 
His owne good sword Morddure, to cleave his head. 


Spenser, F. Q., 11. viii. 30. 
3+. Firm; solid; fixed. 


He is lyk to a man bildinge an hous, that diggide deepe 
and puttide the foundement on a stoon. Sothli greet 
flowing maad flood was hurtlid to that hous, and it mygte 
not moue it, for it was foundid on a sad stoon. 

Wyclif, Luke vi. 48. 

41. Close; compact; hard; stiff; not light or soft. 
Ar then the lande be waxen sadde or tough. 

Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 50. 


Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


5. Heavy; soggy; doughy; that has not risen 
well: as, sad bread. [Old and prov. Ἐπρ.]--- 
61. Weighty; important; momentous. 
The crowe anon hym tolde 
By sadde tokenes and by wordes bolde, 
How that his wyf had doon hir lecherye. 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 154, 
I am on many sad adventures bound, 
That call me forth into the wilderness. 
Beau. and F!., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. 


Riper cnet stout: said of a person or an ani- 
mal. 


It makethe a man more strong and more sad azenst his 
emyes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 159. 
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Hym selfe on a sad horse surely enarmyt, 
That Galathe with gomys gyuen was to nome, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6244. 


But we saddere men owen to susteyne the feblenesses of 
sijkemen, and not plese to vs silf. Wyclif, Rom, xv, 1. 


8+. Settled; fixed; resolute. 


Yet in the brest of hir virginitee 
Ther was enclosed rype and sad corage. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 164. 


If a man in synne be sadde, 
Ech day newe, and lieth ther-inne, 
Of such a man God is moore gladde 
Than of a childe that neuere dide Sa κα 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 75. 
Loke your hertes be seker and sad. 
Lyteli Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 82). 


9+. Steadfast; constant; trusty; faithful. 


O deere wyf! O gemme of lustiheed! 
That were to me so sad, and eek so trewe. 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 171. 
Then Ecuba esely ordant a message, 


Sent to that souerain by a sad frynde. 
Destruction of Troy (1. E. T. 8.), 1. 10527. 


10}. Sober; serious; grave; sedate; discreet; sad-colored (sad’kul” ord), a. 


responsible; wise; sage. 
In ensaumple that men schulde se that by sadde resoun 
Men mizt nougt be saued, but thorug mercy and grace. 


Piers Plowman (B), xv. 541. gadden (sad’n), ο, 


In Surrye whilom dwelte a compaignye 
Of chapmen riche, and therto sadde and trewe.. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 37. 


And vppon these iij lordes wise and sadde 
A poyntid were to goo on this massage 
Onto the Sowdon and his Baronage. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3184. 
To sadde wise men he yaf soche thinge as hym dought 
sholde hem plese ; and with hem he heilde companye, and 
enquered in the contre what myght hem beste plese. 
Merlin (Β. E. T. 8.), i. 106. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 92. 
Receive from me 
A few sad words, which, set against your joys, 
May make ’em shine the more. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, ii. 1. 
11. Sorrowful; melancholy; mournful; de- 
jected. 
Methinks no body should be sad but I: 
Yet I remember, when I was in France, 


Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 15. 


What, are you sad too, uncle? 
Faith, then there’s a whole household down together. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, i. 2. 
Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. 
Pope, Odyssey, ix. 72. 
12. Expressing or marked by sorrow or melan- 
choly. 


A jest with a sad brow. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: “It might have been |” 
Whittier, Maud Muller. 
19. Having the external appearance of sorrow; 
gloomy; downeast: as, a sad countenance. 
Methinks your looks are sad, your cheer appall’d. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., i. 2. 48. 
But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth. 
Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
14. Distressing; grievous; disastrous: as, a 
sad accident; a sad disappointment. 
A sadder chance hath given alla 
Both to the mirth and music of this day. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i, 2. 


Insulting Age will trace his cruel Way, 
And leave sad marks of his destructive Sway. 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 
15. Troublesome; trying; bad; wicked: some- 
times used jocularly: as, asad grumbler; asad 
rogue. 
Then does he begin to call himself the saddest fellow, in 


disappointing so many places as he was invited to else- 
where. Steele, Spectator, No. 448. 
I have been told as how London is a sad place. 
H. Mackenzie, Man of Feeling, xiv. 
16. Dark; somber; sober; quiet: applied to 
color: as, a sad brown. 
With him the Palmer eke in habit sad 
Him selfe addrest to that adventure hard, 
9 Spenser, F. Q., ΤΙ. xi. 8. 
My wife is upon hanging the long chamber, where the 
girl lies, with the sad stuff that was in the best chamber. 
Pepys, Diary, Aug. 24, 1668. 
[Bring] the coarsest woollen cloth (so it be not flocks), 
and of sad colours, and some red. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 458. 


=§Syn. 11 and 13. Depressed, cheerless, desponding, dis- 
consolate.—14, Dire, deplorable. 


sad (sad), v. t.; pret. and pp. sadded, ppr. sad- 
ding. [ς ME. sadden, <¢ AS. sadian, be sated 
or tired, gesadian, fill, satisfy, satiate (-- OHG. 
saton, MHG. saten = Icel. sethja, satisfy), < sed, 
full, sated: see sad, a. Cf. Goth. ga-sdthjan, fill, 
satisfy, ς sed, sdths, satiety.] 1+. To make firm. 
Anoon the groundis and plauntis or solis of him ben 


sadded togidere, and he lippinge stood and wandride. 
Wyclif, Acts iii. 7. 


sad (sad), adv. 


Saddle (sad‘l), n. 


saddle 


2+. To strengthen; establish; confirm. 


Austyn the olde here-of he made bokes, 
And hym-self ordeyned to sadde vs in bileue, 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 242. 
3. To sadden; make sorrowful; grieve. 
Nothing sads me so much as that, in love 
To thee and to thy blood, I had pick’d out 
A worthy match for her. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, iv. 1. 


But alas! this is it that saddeth our hearts, and makes 
us look for more and more sad tidings concerning the af- 
fairs of the church, from all parts of the world. 

Baxter, Self-Denial, Conclusion. 
[< ME. sadde, sade; < sad, α.] 
11. Strongly; stiffly. 
Sadde cleyed well thai save beth leide to slepe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 160. 
2t. Soberly; prudently; discreetly. 
Thus thi frendes wylle be glade 
That thou dispos the wyslye and sade. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 50. 
8. Closely; firmly: as, to lie sad. [Sceotch.] 
Of somber or 
sober hue. 
A sad-coloured stand of claiths, 
Scott, Monastery, Int. Epistle, p. 11. 
[< sad + -enl.] I, intrans. 
1. To become heavy, compact, or firm; harden, 
as land or roads after a thaw or rain. ([Prov. 
Eng.]—2. To become sad or sorrowful. 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay. 
Thomson, Summer, 1. 979. 

He would pause in his swift course to admire the bright 
face of some cottage child; then sadden to think of what 
might be its future lot. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 80. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1+. To make compact; make heavy 
or firm; harden. 

Ματ] is binding, and saddening of land is the great pre- 
judice it doth to clay lands. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To make sad; depress; make gloomy or 
melancholy. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 167. 

Accursed be he who willingly saddens an immortal spirit. 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 27. 
3. To make dark-colored; specifically, in dye- 
ing and calico-printing, to tone down or shade 
(the colors employed) by the application of cer- 
tain agents, as salts of iron, copper, or bichro- 
mate of potash. 

For saddening olives, drabs, clarets, &c., and for cotton 


blacks, it [copperas] has been generally discarded in favour 
of nitrate of iron. 


W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 535. 
|< ME. sadel, < AS. sadol, 
sadul, sadel = OD. sadel, D. zadel = MLG. LG. 
sadel = OHG. satal, satul, MHG. satel, G. sattel 
= Icel. sdthull = Sw. Dan. sadel, a saddle; per- 
haps of Slavic origin: cf. OBulg. Serv. Bohem. 
sedlo = Pol. siodlo = Russ. siedlo, a saddle (Finn. 
satula, a saddle, perhaps < Teut.); ult.< γ/ sad, 
sit: see sit. Cf. L. sella (for *sedla), a seat, chair, 
saddle (see sell2), sedile, a chair, from the same 
root.] 1. A contrivance secured on the back 
of a horse or other animal, to serve as a seat 
for a rider or for supporting goods packed for 


transportation. (a) The seat of wood or leather pro- 
vided for a rider, especially on horseback : as, war-saddle, 
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A, English riding-saddle; B, ladies’ saddle, or side-saddle; C, 
McClellan saddle; D, cowboy saddle; £, saddletree. a, seat; 4, 
jockey; ε, c’, pad; d, flap; ε, girth; _/ stirrup; ¢, pommel; #, knee- 
puff; z, thigh-puff; 4, cinch; ¢/,cantle; 24, horn. 


hunting-saddle, racing-saddle, side-saddle, McClellan sad- 
dle, Mexican saddle. The riders’ saddle has differed great- 
ly in construction and in use among different nations and 
at different times, especially as to the length of the stir- 
rups and the posture of the rider. 


“My lorde,” he seid, “that ye will in this nede 
Chaunge my Sadyll and sett it on this stede.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2254. 





saddle 


In the same Cite I sold my horse, and my sadyll and 
brydell. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 5. 


(0) A part of the harness used for drawing avehicite. Itis 
a narrow padded cushion laid across the back, and girded 
under the belly, and is usually held in place by a strap 
which passes under and around the tail: the shafts or 
thills are supported by it, the reins pass through rings 
attached to it, and the check-rein or bearing-rein is hooked 
to it. (ο) A pack-saddle. See cuts under harness and 
pad-tree. ; 3 

2. A seat prepared for a rider otherwise than 
on the back of an animal, but resembling an 
ordinary riding-saddle in design and use, as the 
seat on a bicycle.—3. Something resembling 


a saddle, or part of a saddle, in shape or use. 
(a) In geol., a folded mass of rock in which the strata dip 
on each side away from a central axis-plane; an anticlinal. 


It is a pretty high island, and very remarkable, by reason 
of two saddles or risings and fallings on the top. 
Dampier, Voyages, an. 1684. 


(0) Naut., a contrivance of wood notched or hollowed out 
and used to support a spar, as a wooden saddle-crutch is 
sometimes used to support the weight of the spanker-boom. 
(c) In mach., a block with a hollowed top to sustain a 
round object, as 4 rod, upon a bench or bed. (d) A block, 
usually of cast-iron, at the top of a pier of a suspension- 
bridge, over which pass the suspension-cables or -chains 
which support the bridge platform. The saddle rests upon 
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Sf 
Saddle of New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 

A, saddle; δ, elevation of one half of length; C, section of one 
half of width. a,cable; c,saddle; α, bed-plate; ε, steel rollers upon 
which the saddle rests; 4,7’, cradles supporting the overfloor stays, 
&; 4, studs cast on the bed-plate, around which are looped other 
overfloor stays; ἐ, 7, temporary bearings for supports of strands in 
constructing the cable. At the completion of σας strand it is lowered 
into the saddle. The saddles each weigh thirteen tons. 


rollers, beneath which is a bed bearing upon the top of 
the pier. The rollers permit a slight movement that 
compensates for the contractions and expansions of the 
cables under varying temperatures, which, if the saddle 
were rigidly secured to the pier, would tend to lessen its 
stability. (e) In rail., the bearing in the axle-box of a 
carriage ; also, a chair or seat for the rails. See cut under 
axle-box. (f) In building, a thin board placed on the floor 
in the opening of a doorway, the width of the jambs. (9) 
In zoél. and anat., some part or configuration of parts like 
or likened toa saddle. Specifically —(1) The cingulum 
or clitellum of a worm. (2) A peculiar mark on or modi- 
fication of the carapace of some crustaceans. See ephip- 
pium. (3) The color-mark on the back of the male harp- 
seal, Phoca (Pagophilus) grenlandica. (4) Of mutton, 
veal, or venison, a butchers’ cut including a part of the 
backbone with the ribs on one side. (5) In cephalopods, 
one of the elevations or saliencies of the sutures of a tetra- 
branchiate, separated from another by an intervening de- 
pression or reéntrance called a lobe. (6) In poultry, the 
rump, or lower part of the back, which in the cock is cov- 
ered with long linear hackles technically called saddle- 
Jeathers, which droop on each side of the root of the tail; 
also, these feathers collectively. See saddle-feathers. (h) 
In bot., in the leaves of Jsoetes, a ridge separating the 
fovea and foveola. (Ὁ A notched support into the re- 
cesses or notches of which a gun is laid to hold it steadily 
in drilling the vent or bouching. (j) In gun-making, the 
base of the foresight of a gun, which is soldered or brazed 
to the barrel.— Boots and saddles. See boot2.—Ra- 
cing-saddle, a small saddle of very light weight, used 
in horse-racing.— The great saddiet, the training re- 
quired for accomplished or knightly horsemanship. See 
to ride the great horse, under ride. 


The designe is admirable, some keeping neere an hun- 
dred brave horses, all managed to y* greate saddle. 
Evelyn, Diary, April 1, 1644. 
To put the saddle on the right horse, to impute blame 
where it is justlydeserved. [Collog.]— kish saddle, 
the sella Turcica or pituitary fossa of the sphenoid bone. 
— War-saddle, a saddle used by mounted warriors, serv- 
ing by its form to give such a seat as may best facilitate 





War-saddle of the 14th century. 
(From Viollet-le-Duc’s ** Dict. du Mobilier frangais."’) 
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the use of weapons, and also in some cases affording pro- 
tection to the knees, thighs, etc., byappendages. (See bur!, 
3 (c), leg-shield, saddle-bow.) The war-saddle of the middle 
ages was especially adapted for charging with the lance; 
toward the thirteenth century it assumed a form which 
enabled the rider to prop himself upon the high cantle 
while standing almost erect in the stirrups, the body be- 
αλ yah yd forward to aid in holding the lance straight 
an 


6. 
saddle (sad’l), ο. t.; pret. and pp. saddled, ppr. 


saddling. [< ME. sadelien, sadlen, < AS. sado- 
lian, sadelian, saddle, = D. zadelen=MLG. sade- 
len = OHG. satalon, MHG. satelen, G. satteln = 
Icel. sdthla = Sw. sadla = Dan. sadle, saddle ; 
from the noun.] 1. Το put a saddle upon: as, 
to saddle a horse. 

Thei ronne to here armes, that yet were in her beddys, 
and hadde no leyser hem to clothe, and that was yet a 


faire happe for hem that her horses were redy sadellyd. 
Merlin (E. E. T.8.), ii. 158. 


And Abraham rose up early in the morning and saddled 
his ass. Gen. xxii. 3. 
2. To load; encumber as with a burden; also, 
to impose as a burden. 

Yes, Jack, the independence I was talking of is bya 
marriage — the fortune is saddled with a wife — but I sup- 


pose that makes no difference. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


If you like not my company, you can saddle yourself on 
some one else. A. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, ii. 


Saddleback (sad’l-bak), ». 1. A hill or its 


summit when shaped somewhat like a saddle. 
—2. A bastard kind of oyster, unfit for food ; 
a racoon-oyster.—3, The great black-backed 
gull: same as blackback, 1.—4. The harp-seal: 
so called from the mark on the back. 

Rink says a full-grown saddle-back weighs about 250 
Ibs. Cassell’s Nat. Hist., 11. 236. (Encyc. Dict.) 
5. Avariety of domestic geese, white, with dark 
feathers on the back like a βαἀά]ο.-- 6. The 
larva of the bombycid moth Sibine stimulea: 





Saddieback Caterpillar (larva of Szdine stimulea), 


a, dorsal surface; ὅ, Ιατεταὶ surface. (Natural size, full-grown.) 


so called on account of the saddle-like mark- 


ings on the back. It feeds on cotton, corn, and man 
perennial trees and shrubs, and possesses a fringe of bris- 
tles which have urticating prppcrares. [U. 8.]— Saddle- 
back roof. Same as saddle-roof. 

saddle-backed (sad’1l-bakt), a. 1. Hollow- 
backed; sway-backed: said of a horse.—2. 
Having the back marked or colored with the 
appearance of a saddle: said of various ani- 
mals: as, the saddle-backed gull, seal, ete.— 
Saddle-backed coping, in arch., a coping thicker in 
the middle than at the edges, so that it delivers each way 
the water that falls upon it, 

saddle-bag (sad’l-bag), n. Alarge bag, usually 
one of a pair, hung from or laid over the saddle, 
and used to carry various articles. Those used in 
the East are made of cloth, especially carpeting, one long 
and broad strip having a kind of pocket made at each end 


by the application of a piece as wide as the strip. Also 
called camel-bag, from its frequent employment on camels. 


The Coptic and Syriac manuscripts were stowed away 

in one side of a great pair of saddle-bags. 
R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 90. 
saddle-bar (sad’l-bir),». 1. The side-bar, side- 
plate, or spring-bar of a saddletree.—2. In 
medieval arch., one of several narrow iron bars 
extending from mullion to mullion, or through 
the mullions across an entire window, to hold 
firmly the stonework and the lead setting of the 


glass. When the bays are wide, upright iron bars, called 
stanchions, are sometimes used in addition to the saddle- 
bars, in which eyes are forged to receive the latter. Com- 
pare stay-bar, and see cut under geometric. 


3. One of the bent, oblique, or straight cross- 
bars or pieces of lead on which the pieces of 
glass used in a design in a stained-glass window 
are placed or seated. 

saddle-billed (sad’l-bild), a. Having a saddle 
on the bill: specifically applied to a large Afri- 
ean stork, Ephippiorhynchus senegalensis, trans- 
tar the generic name. See Ephippiorhyn- 
chus. 


saddle-nosed: 


saddle-blanket (sad’l-blang’ket), n. A blan- 
ket, of a rather small size and coarse make, 
used folded under a saddle. Such blankets are al- 
most exclusively used in western parts of the United States 
instead of any special saddle-cloth. The ordinary gray 
army blanket is generally selected. 


saddle-bow (sad’l-bd),. [< ME. sadel-bowe, 
sadylle bowe, < AS. sadolboga, sadelboga, sadul- 
boga (= D. zadelboog = MLG. sadelboge = OHG. 
satelbogo, satelpogo, MHG. satelboge, G. sattelbo- 
gen = Ieel. sdthul-bogi = Sw. sadelbdge = Dan. 
sadelbue), a saddle-bow, < sadol, saddle, + boga, 
bow: see saddle and bow2.] The raised front 
part of a saddle; hence, the front of a saddle 
in general; the part from which was often sus- 
pended a weapon, or the helmet, or other arti- 
cle requiring to be within easy reach. 

She lean’d her o’er the saddle-bow, . . . 


To give ‘him a kiss ere she did go. 
_ The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 254). 
One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 32. 
saddle-bracket (sad’l-brak’et), n. In teleg., a 
bracket shaped somewhat like a saddle, used 
for supporting a telegraph-wire which runs 
along the tops of the poles. 

saddle-clip (sad’l-klip), ». A clip by which a 
spring of a vehicle is secured to the axle. The 
legs of the clip straddle the parts to be joined, 

and are fastened by bolt-nuts. 
saddle-cloth (sad’l-kléth), π. A piece of tex- 
tile material used, in connection with the sad- 
dle of a horse, for riding. Especially—(a) Such a 
piece of stuff put upon the horse under the saddle and 
extending some distance behind it, intended to preserve 
the rider’s dress from contact with the horse, or to protect 
the horse from the saber or the like. In countries where 
costume is rich and varied, such saddle-cloths are some- 
times of great richness. (0) A piece of textile material 


passing under the saddle of a carriage-horse. (See saddle, 
1(6).) Thisis sometimes decorated with the owner’s crest 


or initials, or in other ways. 
saddle-fast (sad/l-fast), a. [= G. sattelfest = 


Sw. Dan. sadelfast ; as saddle + fast.] Beated 
firmly in the saddle. Scott, L. of L. M., iii. 6. 

saddle-feathers (sad’l-ferH’érz), n. ee In 
poultry, saddle-hackles collectively; the long 
slender feathers which droop on each side of 
the saddle of the domestic cock. 

saddle-gall (sad’l-g4l), π. A sore upon a 
horse’s back made by the saddle. 

saddle-girth (sad’l-gérth), ». A band which is 
passed under a horse’s belly, and secured to 
the saddle at each end. It is usually so made 
as to be drawn more or less tight by a buckle. 
See cinch and surcingle. 

saddle-graft (sad’l-graft), ο. 1. To ingraft by 
forming the stock like a wedge and fitting the 
end of the scion over it like a saddle: the re- 
verse of cleft-graft. See eut under grafting. 

saddle-hackle (sad’l-hak’1), ». A hackle from 
the saddle or rump of the cock, sometimes 
used by anglers for making artificial flies; a 
saddle-feather: distinguished from neck-hackle 
or hackle. 


saddle-hill (sad’l-hil),n. Same as saddleback, 1. 


A remarkable saddle-hill. Cook, First Voyage, ii. 7. 


saddle-hook (sad’l-huk),n. Same as check-hook. 

saddle-horse (sad’l-hérs), ». A horse used 
with a saddle for riding. 

saddle-joint (sad’l-joint),. 1. A joint made 
by turning up the edges of adjacent plates of 
tin or sheet-iron at right angles with the bodies 
of the sheet (one margin so turned up being 
nearly twice as wide as the other), and then 
turning down the broader margin snugly over 
the other so that the margins interlock.—2, 
In anat., a joint where the articular surfaces 
are inversely convex in one direction and con- 
cave in the other, admitting movement in every 


direction except axial rotation. This joint occurs 
between all saddle-shaped vertebre, as notably in the 
necks of all recent birds and of many reptiles. It is ex- 
emplified in man in the carpometacarpal joint of the 
thumb. Also called reciprocal reception joint, 


saddle-lapt (sad’l-lap), n. The ο τί of a saddle. 


He louted ower his saddle lap, 
To kiss her ere they part. 
Lord William (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 19). 


saddle-leaf (sad’1-léf), n. Same as saddletree, 2. 
saddle-leather (sad’l-lernH’ér), n. Leather pre- 
pared specially for saddlers’ use. Pig-skin is much 
used, and, as the removal of the bristles gives this leather 
a peculiar indented appearance, the preparation of imita- 


tions from skins of other animals simulates it. Unlike har- 
ness-leather, it is not blackened on the grain side. 


saddle-nail (sad’l-nal), x. A short nail with a 
large smooth head, used in saddlery. J. Η. 
Knight. 
saddle-nosed (sad’l-nézd), a. 1. Having a 
broad, flat nose, or one with sunken bridge. 


saddle-nosed 


His wife sate by him, who (as I verily thinke) had cut 
and pared her nose betweene the eyes, that she might 
seeme to be more flat and saddle-nosed. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 101. 

2. Having a soft nasal membrane saddled on 
the bill; sagmatorhine, as a bird. 

saddle-plate (sad‘l-plat), n. In steam-boilers 
of the locomotive type, the bent plate which 
forms the arch of the furnace. Compare crown- 
sheet. 

saddle-quern (sad’l-kwérn), ». <A form of 
quern the bedstone of which is hollowed on its 
upper surface to receive a kind of stone roller, 
which was used with a rocking and rubbing 
motion to grind the grain. See the upper ex- 
ample in the cut under quern, 

Saddle-querns of the same character occur also in 
France. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 226. 

saddler (sad’lér), n. [< ME. sadiler, sadlare, 
sadyller (= MLG. sadeler = MHG. sateler, G. 
sattler), a saddler; as saddle + -erl.] 1. One 
whose occupation is the making of saddles. 

To pay the saddler for my mistress’ crupper. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 56. 

2. The harp-seal, Phoca (Pagophilus) grenlan- 
dica, when adolescent.— Saddlers’ knife. See knife. 
—Saddlers’ pincers, See pincers. 

saddle-rail (sad’l-ral), η. A railway-rail of in- 
verted-U section straddling a continuous longi- 
tudinal sleeper. 

saddler-corporal (sad’lér-kér’p6-ral), n. A 
non-commissioned officer in the English service 
who has charge of the saddlers in the house- 
hold cavalry. 

saddle-reed (sad’/l-réd), π. In saddlery, a small 
reed used as a substitute for cord in making 
the edges of the sides of gig-saddles. H. H. 
Knight. 

saddlerock (sad’l-rok), π. A variety of the 
oyster, Ostrea virginica, of large size and thick, 
rounded form. 

saddle-roof (sad’l-réf), n. A roof having two 
gables. Sometimes termed packsaddle-roof and 
saddle-back roof. 

saddler-sergeant (sad‘lér-sir’jent), n. A ser- 
geant in the cavalry who has charge of the 
saddlers: in the United States a non-commis- 
sioned staff-officer of a cavalry regiment. 

saddle-rug (sad‘l-rug),n. Asaddle-cloth made 
of carpeting. —~ 

saddlery (sad’lér-i), n. [« saddler + - (see 
-ery).| 1. The trade or employment of a sad- 
dler.—2. A saddler’s shop or establishment.— 
3. Saddles and their appurtenances in general; 
hence, by extension, all articles concerned with 
the equipment of horses, especially those made 
of leather with their necessary metal fittings. 

He invested also in something of a library, and in large 


quantities of saddlery. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, ΤΙ. xxv. 
Above all, it is necessary to still further increase the 
reserve of mules and the reserve of horses, with all the 
necessary saddlery, harness, and carts, and to provide the 
whole army with the latest weapons. 
Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, iv. 1. 


saddlesealing (sad’l-sé’ling), π. The pursuit 
or capture of the saddle-backed seal. See 
saddle, 3 (0) (8). 
The majority of the vessels, after prosecuting the saddle- 
sealing at Newfoundland or Greenland, proceed direct to 


Disco, where they usually arrive early in May. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 527. 


Saddle-shaped (sad’l-shapt), a. Having the 
shape of a saddle; in bot., having a hollowed 
back and lateral lobes hanging down like the 
laps of a saddle, a form occurring in petals.— 


Saddle-shaped articulation, a saddle-joint.—Saddle- 
shaped vertebra, heteroccelous vertebra. See saddle- 


joint. 
saddle-shell (sad’l-shel),. A shellresembling 


or suggesting a saddle in shape. (a) A species of 
Placuna, as P. sella. See cut under Placuna. (b) Any spe- 
cies of Anomiida, as Anomia ephippium. See cut under 


Anomiide. 
saddle-sick (sad’l-sik), a. Sick or galled with 


much or heavy riding. 

Roland of Roncesvalles too, we see well in thinking of 
it, found rainy weather as well as sunny,. . . was saddle- 
sick, calumniated, constipated. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, i. (Davies.) 
saddle-stone (sad’l-stdn), n. An old name for 
a variety of stone containing saddle-shaped 
Ουρ, Also ealled ephippite. 
saddletree (sad’l-tré), n. [< saddle + tree.] 
1. The frame of a modern European saddle, 
made of wood. See cut under saddle. 
For saddletree scarce reach’d had he, 
His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 
Cowper, John Gilpin. 
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2. The American tulip-tree, Liriodendron tuli- 
pifera: name suggested by the form of the leaf. 
Also saddle-leaf. 

Sadducean, a. See Sadducean. 

Sadducaic (sad-i-ka’ik), a. [< Gr. Σαδδουκαῖοι 
(LL. Sadducezi), the Sadducees, + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the Sadducees: 
as, Sadducaic reasonings. [KRare.] 

Sadducean, Sadducean (sad-i-sé’an), a. [= 
F. Sadducéen; as Sadducee + -απ.] Of or per- 
taining to the Sadducees. 

The Sadduczan aristocracy in particular, which formerly 
in the synedrium had shared the supreme power with the 
high priest, endeavoured to restore reality once more to 
the nominal ascendency which still continued to be attri- 
buted to the ethnarch and the synedrium. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 425. 


Sadducee (sad’a-sé), ». [Formerly also in pl. 
Saduces, Seduces; < ME. Sadducee (in pl. Sad- 
duceis) (cf. AS. pl. Sadduceas) = Sp. Pg. Sadu- 
ceo = It. Sadduceo = D. Sadduceer = G. Saddu- 
cder = Sw. Saducé = Dan. Sadduceer, ς LiL. 
Sadduceus, usually in pl. Sadducexi, ς Gr. Σαδ- 
δουκαίῖος, usually in pl. Σαδδουκαῖοι, ς Heb. Tse- 
duqum, Ῥ]., the Sadducees; so named either 
from their supposed founder Zadok, Heb. Tsd- 
doq, or from their assumed or ascribed charac- 
ter, the word tseduqim being pl. of tsddéq, lit. 
‘the just one,’ < tsddaq, be just.] An adherent 
of a skeptical school of Judaism in the time of 
Christ, which denied the resurrection of the 
dead, the existence of angels, and the authority 
of the historical and poetical books of the Old 
Testament and of the oral tradition on which 
Pharisaic doctrine was largely founded. It is 
not easy to define exactly the doctrine of the Sadducees, 
because it was a negative rather than a positive philoso- 
phy, and a speculative rather than a practical system ; and 
for our knowledge of it we are almost wholly dependent 


on the representations of its opponents. It was the doc- 
trine of the rich, the worldly, and the compliant. 


The doctrine of the Sadducees is this, that souls die 
with the bodies; nor do they regard the observation of 
any thing besides what the law enjoins them. 

Josephus, Antiquities (trans.), XVIII. i. § 4. 


In foremost rank, heer goe the Sadduccs, 
That do deny Angels and Resurrection. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, ii. 34. 


Sadduceeism (sad’i-sé-izm), n. [= F. Sadu- 
céisme ; as Sadducee + -ism.] 1. The doctrinal 
system of the Sadducees. 

Sadduceeism was rather a speculative than a practical 
system, starting from simple and well-defined principles, 
but wide-reaching in its possible consequences. Perhaps 
it may best be described as a general reaction against the 
extremes of Pharisaism, springing from moderate and ra- 
tionalistic tendencies. 

Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, I. 313. 


2. Skepticism. 


Sadduceeism has so completely become the quasi-scien- 
tific term of theology for the indifferentism or unbelief of 
the day, and especially for the sceptical tone of modern 
literature, that one might have expected the undoubted 
orthodoxy of the Pharisees would have saved them from 
reproach. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 3. 


Sadducism (sad’i-sizm), n. [< Sadduc(ee) + 
-ism.| Same as Sadduceeism. [Rare.] 
Atheisme and Sadducism disputed ; 


Their Tenents argued, and refuted. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 3. 


Sadducize (sad’i-siz), v. i.; pret. and pp. Sad- 
ducized, ppr. Sadducizing. [< Sadduc(ee) + -ize.] 
To conform to the doctrines of the Sadducees; 
adopt the principles of the Sadducees. 

Sadducizing Christians, I suppose, they were, who said 


there was no resurrection, neither angel or spirit. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, ΤΙ., Pref. 


sadelt, η. and v. A Middle English form of 
saddle. 
sad-eyed (sad’id),a. Havingasad countenance. 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 202. 
sad-faced (sad’fast), a. Having a sad or sor- 
rowful face. 
You sad-faced men, people and sons of Rome. 
hak., Tit. And., v. 3. 67. 
sadfult (sad’fil),a. [< sad + -ful.] Sorrowful. 
A sadfull humour. Merton, Love and War, IV. ii. 
sad-hearted (sad’hir’ted), a. Sorrowful; mel- 
ancholy. 


Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
Here sits a king more woful than you are. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., ii. 5. 198. 
sadina (sa-di’ni), n. [NL., dim. of E. shad.] 
The round herring, Htrumeus sadina. 
sad-iron (sad/i’érn), n. A smoothing-iron for 
garments and textile fabrics generally; usu- 
ally a rather heavy iron for thick fabries. The 


sadism 


sadness 


term is often incorrectly applied to self-heating flatirons, 
such as the electric, gas, and alcohol irons. 


(sid’‘izm), ». [From Comte de Sade 
(1740-1814), infamous for the licentiousness of 
his life and writings.] A form of sexual per- 
version marked by extreme cruelty. 

a (sad‘li), adv. [< ME. sadly, sadli; < sad 
+ -ly?,] 1+. Firmly; tightly. 

Thus sall I iune it with a gynn, 
And sadly sette it with symonde fyne, 
Thus sall y wyrke it both more and myn{[nJe. 
York Plays, p. 48. 
In gon the speres ful sadly in arest. 
haucer, Knight’s Tale, Ἱ. 1744. 
2t. Steadily; constantly; persistently ; indus- 
triously; eagerly. 
Wigtly as a wod man the windowe he opened, 
& sougt sadli al a-boute his semliche dougter, 
but al wrougt in wast for went was that mayde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 2058. 
This messager drank sadly ale and wyn. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 645, 
St. Quietly. 


Stand sadly in telling thy tale whensoeuer thou talkest. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), p. 75. 


The fische in a dische clenly that ye lay 

With vineger & powdur ther vppon, thus is vsed ay, 

Than youre souerayne, whan hym semethe, sadly he may 
assay. Babees Book (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 159. 


4+. In earnest; seriously; soberly; gravely; 
solemnly. 


He that sadly for-soke soche a sure proffer, 

And so gracius a gyste, that me is graunt here, 

He might faithly for-fonnet be a fole holdyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 630. 


The thridde day this marchant up ariseth, 
And on his nedes sadly hym avyseth. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, L. 76, 


This can be no trick: the conference was sadly borne. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 228. 

Look, look, with what a discontented grace 

Bruto the traveller doth sadly pace 

"Long Westminster | Marston, Satires, ii. 128. 

Here I sadly vow 

Repentance and a leaving of that life 
1 long have died in. Ford, ’Tis Pity, v. 1. 


5. (a) Sorrowfully; mournfully; miserably; 
grievously. 

I cannot therefore but sadly bemoan that the Lives of 
these Saints are so darkened with Popish Illustrations, 
and farced with Fauxeties to their dishonour. 

Fuller, Worthies, iii. (Davies.) 
(0) In a manner to cause sadness; badly; af- 
flictively; calamitously; deplorably. 

The true principles of colonial policy were sadly mis- 


understood in the sixteenth century. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 
If his audience is really a popular audience, they bring 
sadly little information with them to the lecture. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 104. 


(ο) In ill health; poorly. [Colloq.] 
Here’s Mr. Holt, miss, wants to know if you'll give him 
leave {ο comein. I told him you was sadly. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxvii. 
6. In dark or somber colors; soberly. 


A gloomy, obscure place, and in it only one light, which 
the Genius of the house held, sadly attired. 
B. Jonson, Entertainment at Theobalds. 


sadness (sad’nes),”. [Early mod. E. also sadnes, 


sadnesse ; < ME. sadnes, sadnesse, ς AS. sedness, 
satiety, repletion, ς sed, full, sated: see sad.] 
11. Heaviness; weight; firmness; strength. 


Whenne it is wel confourmed to sadnesse 
On fleykes legge hem ichoone so from other, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 154. 


Whereby as I grant that it seemeth outwardlie to be 
verie thicke & well doone, so, if you respect the sadnes 
thereof, it dooth prooue in the end to be verie hollow & 
not able to hold out water. 

Harrison, Descrip. of England, ii. 22 (Holinshed’s Chron.). 


2t. Steadiness; steadfastness; constancy. 


This markis in his herte longeth so 
To tempte his wyf, hir sadnesse for to knowe. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 396. 


3t. Seriousness; gravity; discretion; sedate- 
ness; sobriety ; sober earnest. 

For if that oon have beaute in hir face, 

Another stant so in the peples grace 

For hire sadnesse and hire benyngnytee, 


That of the peple grettest voys hath she. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 347. 


And as for hitting the prick, because it is unpossible, it 
were a vain thing to go about it in good sadness. 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 94. 


In good sadness, I do not know. 
Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 230. 
In sadness, ’tis good and mature counsel. 
B. Jonson, Epiccene, iv. 2. 
4, The state of being sad or sorrowful; sor- 
rowfulness; mournfulness; dejection of mind: 
as, sadness in the remembrance of loss. 


Be sure the messenger advise his majesty 
To comfort up the prince; he’s full of sadness. 
her, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 





sadness 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
Longfellow, The Day is Done. 


5. A melancholy look; gloom of countenance. 
Dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages. Milton, P. L., x. 23. 
=Syn. 4. Grief, Sorrow, etc. (see affliction); despondency, 
melancholy, depression. 
βατ (sad’r),”. [Ar.] The lote-bush, Zizyphus 
Lotus. See lotus-tree, 1. 
sad-tree (sad‘tré), n. 
Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis. 


mourner. 

sae (sa), adv. A dialectal (Scotch) form of so. 

seculart, a. See secular. 

Senuride (sé-ni’ri-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Senuris 
+ -idz.| A family of oligochetous annelids, 
named from the genus Sxnuris. 

Senuridomorpha (sé-nii’ri-d6-mér’ fii), n. pl. 
[NL., < Senuris (-id-) + Gr. µορφή, form.] The 
Senuride and their allies regarded as an order 
of oligochsetous annelids. 

Senuris (sé-ni’ris), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. σαινουρίς 
(-ιδ-), a fem. of caivovpoc, wagging the tail, < 
σαΐνειν, wag the tail, fawn, + οὐρά, the tail.] 
The typical genus of Senuridz. Also called 
Tubifex. 

saetersbergite, sitersbergite(sa’térz-bérg-it), 
n. [ς Setersberg (see def.) + -ite2.] A va- 
riety of loellingite, or iron arsenide, from Se- 
tersberg near Fossum in Norway. 

safe (saf),a.andn. [< ME. safe, saf, saaf, sauf, 
saulfe, save, sauve, < OF. sauf, saulf, salf, m., 
sauve, saulve, f., F. sauf, m., sauve, f., = Pr. salv, 
salf, sal = OCat. sal = Sp. Pg. It. salvo, ς L. sal- 
vus, whole, safe, orig. *sarvus, prob. ult. = sol- 
lus, whole, sdlus, single, sole (see sole, solid), 
orig. = Pers. har, every, all, every one, = Skt. 
sarva, entire. From the same L. source are ult. 
E. savel, save2, save3 = sage”, salute, ete. Cf. 
vouchsafe.| JI, a. 1. Unharmed; unscathed; 
without having received injury or hurt: as, to 
nae? safe and sound; to bring goods safe to 

and. 
Whanne he in hond hit hade hastely hit semede 


that he was al sauf & sound of alle his sor greues. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 865. 


So it came to pass that they escaped all safe to land. 
Acts xxvii. 44. 
2. Free from risk or danger; secure from harm 
or liability to harm or injury: as, a safe place; 
a safe harbor; safe from disease, enemies, etc. 
That ye sholde yeve hym trewys saf to come and saf to 


go by feith and suerte be-twene this and yole. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 559. 


Answer me 
In what safe place you have bestow’d my money. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 78. 


If to be ignorant were as safe as to be wise, no one would 


become wise. H, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 413. 


3. Secure; not dangerous or liable to cause 
injury or harm; not likely to expose to danger: 
as, a safe bridge; the building was pronounced 
safe; the safe side of a file (the uncut side, also 
called the safe-edge). 
With perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 


From the safe shore their floating carcases. 
Milton, P. L., i. 310. 


Perhaps she was sometimes too severe, which is a safe 
and pardonable error. Swift, Death of Stella, 
4. No longer dangerous; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm. 

Macb. Banquo’s safe? 
Mur. Aye, my good lord, safe in a ditch he bides. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 26. 
5. Sound; whole; good. : 
A trade... that... I may use with a safe conscience. 
Shak., J. C., i. 1. 14. 
6. Trusty; trustworthy: as, a safe adviser. 


My blood begins my safer guides to rule. 
Shak., Othello, ii, 3. 205. 


The night-jasmine, 
Also ealled Indian 


7. Sure; certain. 


To sell away all the powder in a kingdom, 
To prevent blowing up: that’s safe, I’ll able it. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, ii. 1. 


One or two more of the same sort are safe to make him 
an associate. FE. Yates, Land at Last, I. 173. 


=§$yn. land 2, Safe, Secure. These words once conformed 
in meaning to their derivations, safe implying free from 
danger present or prospective, and secure free from fear 
or anxiety about danger; they are so used in the quota- 
tion. Now the two words are essentially synonymous, ex- 
cept that secure is perhaps stronger, especially in empha- 
sizing freedom from occasion to fear. 


We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened from 
our pleasing lethargy. For we care not to be safe, but to 
be secure ; not to escape hell, but to live pleasantly. 

Jer. Taylor, Slander and Flattery, Sermon xxiv. 
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II, ». 11. Safety. 


If I with safe may graunt this deed, 
I wil it not refuse. 
Preston, K. Cambises (Hawkins, Eng. Dr., i. 503). (Davies.) 
2. A place or structure for the storage of 
money, papers, or valuables in safety from risk 


of theft or fire. Safes as now made may be divided 
into two classes: stationary safes of stone, brick, or metal 


safet (saf), v. t. 


safeguard 
[< safe, n. Cf. savel.] 1. Το 
render safe. 


And that which most with you should safe my going 
Is Fulvia’s death. Shak., A. and C., i. 3. 55. 


2. To escort to safety; safeguard. 


Best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host. Shak., A. and C.,, iv. 6. 26. 


built as part of the structure of a warehouse, store, or other Safe-alarm (saf’a-liirm”),n. An alarm-lock or 


building, and commonly called vaults; and portable safes 
of steel and iron. The term safe is usually restricted to 
portable safes, whatever their size or material. These 
safes are usually of two or more metals, as cast-iron, chilled 
iron, and steel, combined in various ways to resist drilling, 
and are made with hollow walls filled with some non-con- 
ductor of heat. A great variety of devices have been added 
to safes to insure greater efficiency, such as rabbeted air- 
tight doors, time-locks, and burglar-alarms. See lock1, 
alarm, 5, safe-deposit, and phrases below. 

3. Areceptacle for the storage of meat and pro- 
visions. Itis usually a skeleton frame of wood 
covered with fine wire netting to keep out in- 
sects.— 4, Any receptacle for storing things in 
safety: as, a match-safe, milk-safe, coin-safe, 
etc.—5. A floating box or car for confining liv- 
ing fish.—6. A sheet of lead with the sides 
turned up, placed under a plumbing fixture to 
catch moisture or fluids due to leaks or care- 
lessness, and thus protect floors and ceilings. 
—7. In saddlery, a piece of leather placed be- 
neath a buckle to prevent chafing. JZ. H. 
Knight.— 8, In distilling, a closed vessel at- 
tached by a pipe to the worm of a still, for the 
retention of a sample of the product, to be sub- 
sequently inspected by excise officers.—Burg- 


lar-proof safe, a safe constructed for protecting prop- 
erty against burglars. The inner compartment of the 





Burglar-proof Safe. 
a, body; 4, inner door; c, outer door; @, inner compartment. 


burglar-proof safe (shown in the cuts) has small burglar- 

roof doors, each of which has its special combination- 
ock mechanism or may have a time-lock. All bolts and 
screws of this safe are made of welded steel and iron, and 
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Section of Burglar-proof Safe. 


twisted to produce alternate strata of steel and iron, and 
thus prevent their being drilled. The body (see the sec- 
tion) is made up of alternate plates of steel (a) and iron 
(b), the steel plates being interposed to obstruct drilling. 
The large bolts d are conical in form, and the smaller 
countersunk screws, as well as the lock-spindle, are all 
made of twisted iron and steel laminated like the bolts. 
In the most recent construction the lock-spindle, instead 
of being a single piece, is made sectional, the sections be- 
ing socketed each into another to present still further ob- 
struction to drilling. Compound hinges are also provided, 
whereby the door 
can be at first moved 
parallel to itself be- 
fore swinging back, 
and απ air-tight 
packing is_ inter- 
posed between the 
jambs and theirabut- αἳ 
ments.—Fire-proof 
safe, a safe for the 
protection of prop- 
erty against fire. 
When the safe here 
figured is exposed to 
heat the alum gives f= as 
off its water of crys- Cross-section of Fire-proof Safe. 
tallization, which be- α, outer casing of iron; 4, door; ς, filling 
comes steam at or- of mixed alum and plaster of Paris. 
dinary atmospheric ; 

pressure, thus inclosing the contents in an envelop of 
steam at 212° F., which is maintained until the water is 
all expelled. 
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other contrivance for giving notice when a safe 


is tampered with. Such alarms are usually electro- 
magnetic; but sometimes the alarm-mechanism is actu- 


κ ated by a body of water, or by compressed air. 
safe-conduct (saf-kon’dukt), πι. 


[Early mod. 
E. also salfecondite; < ME. safe condyth, saff 
condyte, saaf condyte, save conduit, save condite, 
saufconduit, ς OF. sauf-conduit, salfconduit, F. 
sauf-conduit = Sp. Pg. salvoconducto = It. salvo- 
condotto,< ML. salvus conductus, a safe-conduct: 
L. salvus, safe; conductus, conduct: see safe, @., 
and conduct, n.] A passport granted by one in 
authority, especially in time of war, to secure 
one’s safety where it would otherwise be un- 
safe for him to go. 
He had safe conduct for his band 


Beneath the royal seal and hand. 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 13. 


safe-conduct (saf-kon’dukt), v. t. [< safe-con- 
uct, π.] To conduct safely; give a safe pas- 
sage to, especially through a hostile country. 
This sayd king . . . sayd, that he would not onely giue 
me passage, but also men to safe-conduct me. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 346. 
Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships? 
Shak., Rich. IIL., iv. 4. 483. 
safe-deposit (saf’dé-poz’it),a. Providing safe 
storage for valuables of any kind, such as bul- 
lion, bonds, documents, ete.: as, a safe-deposit 
company; safe-deposit vaults. 
safed-siris (saf’ed-si’ris), n. [E.Ind.] A large 
deciduous tree, Albizzia procera, of the sub- 
Himalayan region. Its wood is colored dark-brown 
with lighter bands, is hard, straight, and durable, and 
is used in making agricultural implements, building 
bridges, etc. ; 
safe-edged (saf’ejd), a. Having an edge not 
liable to cause injury.—gafe-edged file. See jilel. 
safeguard (saf’giird),. [Ear ο E. also 
safegard, safegarde, savegard; ME. saufegard, 
saulfegarde, salfgard, < OF. (and F.) sauvegarde 
(= Pr. salvagarda, salwagardia = Sp. salvaqguar- 
dia = Pg. salvaguarda = It. salvaguardia (ML. 
salvagardia)), safe-keeping, < sauve, fem. of 
sauf, safe, + garde, keeping, guard: see safe 
and guard.] 1. Safe-keeping; defense; pro- 
tection. 
As our Lord knoweth, who have you in His blissid saufe- 
gard. Paston Letters, IIT. 366. 
He tooke his penne and wrote his warrant of sauegard. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 154. 
They were . . . aduised for to accept and take treaty, if 
it were offered, for the sawegard of the common people. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 90. 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii, 2. 18. 
ο). Safety. 


The Admirall toke also with him al sortes of Iron tooles 
to th{e] intent to byld townes and fortresses where his men 
might lye in safegarde. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 30). 


3. One who or that which protects. 


Thy sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne, 
Is now as much the bulwark of thy own. 
Granville, To the King in the First Year of his Reign. 


Specifically —(a) A convoy or guard to protect a traveler 
or merchandise. (0) A passport; a warrant of security 
given by authority of a government or a commanding of- 
ficer to protect the person and property of a stranger or an 
enemy, or by a commanding officer to protect against the 
operations of his forces persons or property within the 
limits of his command; formerly, a protection granted 
io a stranger in prosecuting his rights in due course of 
aw. 


A trumpet was sent to the Earl of Essex for a safeguard 
or pass to two lords, to deliver a message from the king to 
the two houses. Clarendon. 


Passports and safeguards, or safe conducts, are letters 
of protection, with or without an escort, by which the 
person of an enemy is rendered inviolable. 

Woolsey, Introd, to Inter. Law, § 147. 


4+. An outer petticoat for women’s wear, in- 
tended to save their clothes from dust, ete., 
when on horseback or in other ways exposed 
to the weather. Also, contracted, saggard. 


Make you ready straight, 
And in that gown which you came first to town in, 
Your safe-guard, cloak, and your hood suitable, 
Thus on a double gelding shall you amble, 
And my man Jaques shall be set before you. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, fi, L 
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safeguard 
Enter Moll in a frieze jerkin and a black saveguard. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, ii. 1. 

Her mother’s hood and safe-guard too 

He brought with him. 

The Suffolk Miracle (Child’s Ballads, I. 220). 
5, A rail-guard at railway switches and cross- 
ings.—6, A contrivance attached to a locomo- 
tive, designed to throw stones and other light 
obstructions from the rails.—'7. In ceram., a 
saggar.—8. In zoél.,a monitor-lizard. See mon- 


stor, 6. 
safeguard (saf’gird),v.¢ [Formerly also safe- 
gard; < safeguard,n.| To guard; protect. 
Fighting men, as on a tower mounted, 


Safegard themselves & doe their foes annoy. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 129. 


To safeguard thine own life 
The best way is to venge my Gloucester’s death. 

Shak., Rich. IT., i. 2. 35. 
gafe-keeping (saf’ké’ping),”. The act of keep- 
ing or preserving in safety from injury or from 

escape; secure guardianship. 
safely (saf’li), adv. [< ME. savely, saufly, sauf- 
liche; < safe + -ly?.] In a safe manner. (a) 
Without incurring danger or hazard of evil consequences. 


For unto vertue longeth dignytee, 
And nought the reverse, savely dar I deeme. 
Chaucer, Gentilesse, 1. 6. 


I may safely say I have read over this apologetical ora- 
tion of my Uncle Toby’s a hundred times. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 31. 


(6) Without hurt or injury ; in safety. 


That my ships 
Are safely come to road. 
Shak., Μ. of V., τν. 1. 288. 


(c) In close custody; securely ; carefully. 
Till then I'll keep him dark and ay lock’d. 
Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 104. 
safeness (saf’nes), π. [ς ME. saafnesse; < safe 
+ -ness.} The state or character of being safe 
or of conferring safety. 
Saafnesse, or salvacyon. Salvacio. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 440. 
safe-pledge (saf’plej), π. In law, a surety ap- 
pointed for one’s appearance at a day assigned. 
saferayt, η. A Middle English form of savory?. 
safety (saf’ti), π. [< ME. safte, savete, < OF. 
xsauvete, salveteit, F. sauveté = Pr. salvetat, sau- 
betat = Sp. salvedad (cf. It. salvezza), ς ML. sal- 
vita(t-)s, < L. salvus, safe: see safe.] 1. Im- 
munity from harm or danger; preservation or 
freedom from injury, loss, or hurt. 
Thenking, musing hys soules sauete, 


As will man as woman, to say in breue. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6170. 


Would I were in an alehouse in London! I would give 
all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 14. 
2. An unharmed or uninjured state or condi- 
tion: as, to escape in safety. 
He hadde fer contrey to ride that marched to his enmyes 


er he com in to his londe in safte. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 471. 


Edward... 
Hath pass’d in safety through the narrow seas. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 8. 3. 
3. Freedom from risk or possible damage or 
hurt; safeness. 

“Knowest thou not that Holy Writ saith, In the multi- 
tude of counsel there is safety?” “Ay, madam,” said Wal- 
ter, ‘‘but I have heard learned men say that the safety 
spoken of is for the physicians, not the patient.” 


Scott, Kenilworth, xv. 
41. A safeguard. 
Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 30. 
5. Safe-keeping; close custody. ([Rare.] 


Imprison him;... 
Deliver him to safety and return. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 158. 
6. A safety-bicycle. See cut under bicycle.— 
7. In foot-ball, a safety touch-down.— Council of 
safety. See council.—Safety touch-down. See touch- 


safety-arch (saf’ti-irch), π. Same as arch of 
discharge (which see, under arch1), 

safety-beam (saf’ti-bém), ». A timber fasten- 
ed at each side of the truck-frame of a railway- 
ear, having iron straps which pass beneath the 
axles to support them in case of breakage. 

safety-belt (saf‘ti-belt), n. A belt made of 
some buoyant material or inflated to sustain a 
person in water; a life-belt; a safety-buoy. See 
life-preserver. 

safety-bicycle (saf’ti-bi’si-kl), n. A low- 
wheeled bicycle, with multiplying gear, having 
the wheels equal, or nearly equal, in diameter. 

safety-bolt (saf’ti-bolt), n. A bolt which can 
be locked in place by a padlock or otherwise. 
safety-bridle (saf’ti-bri’dl), ». In harness, a 
bridle fitted with checking apparatus for re- 
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straining a horse if he attempts to run, See 

va ark 

safety-buoy (saf’ti-boi), π. A safety-belt. 
safety-cage (saf’ti-kaj), m. In mining, a cage 
fitted up with apparatus by means of which 
a fall will be prevented in case of breakage of 
the rope. Also called parachute. 

safety-car (saf‘ti-kir), n 1. A car to run 
on 8 hawser passed between a stranded ves- 
sel and the land; a life-car.—2. A barney; a 
small car used on inclined planes and slopes 
to push up a mine-car. Penn. Geol. Surv., 
Glossary. 

safety-catch (saf’ti-kach), n. In mining, one 
of the catches provided to hold the cage in 
ease of a breakage of the rope by which it is 


xsuspended. See safety-stop. 


safety-chain (saf’ti-chan), η. On a railway, 
an extra chain or coupling attached to a plat- 
form or other part of a car to prevent it from 
being detached in case of accident to the main 
coupling; a check-chain of a car-truck; asafe- 
ty-link.—Brake safety-chain, a chain secured to a 


brake-beam and to the truck or body of a car, to hold the 
brake-beam if the brake-hanger should give way. 


safety-disk (saf’ti-disk), m. A disk of sheet- 
copper inserted in the skin of a boiler, so as 
to intervene between the steam and an escape- 
pipe. The copper is so light that an over-pressure of 
steam breaks the disk and the steam escapes through the 
pipe. EH. Η. Knight. 

safety-door (saf’ti-d6r), ». In coal-mining, a 
door hinged to the roof, and hung near a main 
door, so as to be ready for immediate use in 
ease of an accident happening to the main 
door by an explosion or otherwise. 

safety-funnel (saf’ti-fun’el), n. A long-necked 
glass funnel for introducing acids, ete., into 
liquids contained in bottles or retorts and un- 
der a pressure of gas. H. H. Knight. 

safety-fuse (saf’ti-fiiz), π. See fuse2. 

safety-grate (saf’ti-grat), n. On a railway, a 
perforated plate placed over the fire-box of a 
car-heater to prevent the coals from falling out 
in case the heater is accidentally overturned. 

safety-hanger (saf’ti-hang’ér), π. On a rail- 
way, an iron strap or loop designed to prevent 
a brake, rod, or other part from falling on the 
line in case of breakage. H. H. Knight. 

safety-hatch (saf’ti-hach), ». 1. A hatch for 
closing an elevator-shaft when the cage is not 
passing, or a hatchway when not in use.—2, 
A hatchway or elevator-shaft arranged with 
doors or traps at each floor, which are opened 
and closed automatically by the elevator-car in 
passing; ora series of traps ina shaft arranged 
to close in ease of fire by the burning of a cord 
or by the release of a rope, which permits all 
the traps to close together. 

safety-hoist (saf’ti-hoist), n. 1. A hoisting- 
gear on the principle of the differential pulley, 
which will not allow its load to descend by the 
run.—2. A catch to prevent an elevator-cage 
from falling in case the rope breaks. JL. Η. 
Knight. 

safety-hook (saf’ti-hik),». 1. A formof safe- 
ty-catch in a mine-hoist. It isa hook so arranged 


as to engage a support automatically in case of breakage 
of the hoisting-gear. 


2. A hook fastened when shut by a spring or 
screw, intended to prevent a watch from being 


detached from its chain by accident or a jerk. x Strap about his throat, etc. Z. 
safety-stop (saf’ti-stop), n. 


E. H. Knight. 
safety-ink (saf’ti-ingk), n. See inkl. 
safety-lamp (saf’ti-lamp), σι. In mining, aform 
of lamp intended for use in coal-mining, the 
object of the arrangement being to prevent the 


inflammable gas by which the miner is often 


surrounded from being set on fire, as would be 











Safety-lamps. 
a, the first Davy safety-lamp, in which a wire Spinces mas placed as 


. 


canny over the flame; J, English lamp, the lig t inclosed in a glass 

cylinder protected at the νε by wire gauze; ε, English lamp, the gauze 
linder protected by upright wires; a, French lamp (Mueseler’s), with 

glass and gauze cylinder; ¢, petroleum lamp, glass and gauze. 





safety-razor (saf’ti-ra’zor), η. 


safety-stop 


the case were the flame not protected from con- 


tact with the gas. The basis of the safety-lamp, an 
invention of Sir Humphry Davy in 1816, is the fact, discov- 
ered by him, that flame cannot be communicated through 
a fine wire gauze. About 784 apertures to the square 
inch is the number generally adopted, the lamp being sur- 
rounded by a cylinder, about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, madeof ametallic gauze of thisdescription. Various 
improvements have been made by Clanny, George Ste- 
phenson, Mueseler, and others, in the safety-lamp as ori- 
ginally devised by Davy. Stephenson’s lamp is called by 
the miners a geordie. The Mueseler lamp is the one chiefly 
used in Belgium, and has been introduced in England, 
The essential feature of the Davy lamp remains in all these 
improvements, the object of which is to get more light, to 
secure a more complete combustion of the oil, and to pre- 
vent the miners from using the lamp without the gauze. 


safety-link (saf’ti-lingk), π. A connection 
between a car-body and its trucks, designed to 
limit the swing of the latter. 

safety-lintel (saf’ti-lin’tel), π. A wooden lin- 
tel placed behind a stone lintel in the aperture 
of a door or window. 

safety-lock (:af’ti-lok), π. 1. A lock so con- 
trived that it cannot be picked by ordinary 
means.— 2. In firearms, a lock provided with 
a stop, catch, or other device to prevent acci- 
dental discharge. H. Η. Knight. 

μαλλον (saf’ti-lép), m. Inavehicle, one of 
the loops by which the body-strap is attached 
to the body and perch, to prevent dangerous 
rolling of the body. EL. H. Knight. 

safety-match (saf’ti-mach), n. See match2. 

safety-paper (saf’ti-pa’pér), n. A paper so 
prepared by mechanical or chemical processes 
as to resist alteration by chemical or mechani- 
calmeans. The paper may be colored with a pigment 
which must be defaced if the surface is tampered with, 
treated with a chemical which causes writing upon it to 
become fixed in the fiber, made up of several layers hav- 
ing special characteristics, peculiarly water-marked, in- 
corporated in the pulp with a fiber of silk, etc. The last 
method is used for the paper on which United States notes 
are printed. 

eatery pit (saf’ti-pin), m. A pin bent back on 
itself, the bend forming a spring, and having 
the point fitting into a kind of sheath, so that 
it may not be readily withdrawn or prick the 
wearer or others while in use. 

safety-plug (saf’ti-plug),n. 1. In steam-boil- 
ers, a bolt having its center filled with a fusible 
metal, screwed into the top of the fire-box, so 
that when the water becomes too low the in- 
creased temperature melts out the metal, and 
thus admits steam into the fire-box or furnace 
to put the fire out. Also called fusible plug.— 
2. A screw-plug of fusible metal used for the 
same purpose in steam-heating boilers carry- 
ing pressures of from 5 to 10 pounds.—3. A 
form of spring-valve screwed into a barrel con- 
taining fermenting liquids to allow the gas to 
escape if the pressure becomes too great. 

safety-rail (saf’ti-ral), π. On a railway, a 
guard-rail at a switch, so disposed as to bear on 
the inside edge of a wheel-flange and thus pre- 
vent the tread from leaving the track-rail. Ε. 
H. Knight. 

A razor with 
guards on each side of the edge to prevent 
the user from accidentally cutting himself in 
shaving. EH. H. Knight. 

safety-rein (saf’ti-ran), n. A rein intended to 
prevent a horse from running away. It actuates 


various devices to pull the bit violently into the angles of 
the horse’s mouth, to cover his yee to tighten a choking- 
. Knight. 


1. On anelevator 
or other hoisting-apparatus, an automatic de- 
vice designed to 
prevent the ma- 
chine from fall- 
ing in case the 
rope or chain 
breaks. In the ac- 
companying cut, α 
is the hoisting-rope ; 
b, bar or link by 
which the attach- 
ment of the rope to 
the elevator-frame 
g is made through 
the intervening 
bell-cranks ο, car- 
rying the sliding 
catches or pawls e; 
d, spring which, 
when the rope breaks, forces the inner ends of the bell- 
cranks downward, and the catches e outward into engage- 
ment with the ratches 7, thus immediately stopping the 
descent of the elevator. _ 

2. In firearms, a device to lock the hammer in 
order to prevent an accidental discharge.—3. 
On a pulley or sheave, a stop to prevent run- 
ning backward.—4. In a spinning-machine, 
loom, ete., a device for arresting the motion in 


t 





Safety-stop for Freight-elevator. 





safety-stop 


case of the breakage of a yarn, thread, or sliver. 
E. H. Knight. 
safety-strap (saf’ti-strap), n. In saddlery, an 
extra back-band used with a light trotting-har- 
ness. Itis passed over the seat of a gig-saddle, the terrets 
of which are inserted through holes in the strap. The 
ends of the strap are buckled to the shaft-tugs.— Brake 
safety-strap, an iron or steel strap so bent as to embrace 
the brake-beam of a car-truck, to the end-pieces or tran- 
soms of which the ends of the safety-strap are secured. 
Its function is to prevent the beam from falling on the 
track if any of the hangers give way. It is sometimes 
made to serve as a brake-spring to throw off the brake. 
safety-switch (saf’ti-swich),». A switch which 
automatically returns to its normal position 
after being moved to shift a train to a siding. 
safety-tackle (saf’ti-tak’1), n. An additional 
tackle used to give greater support in cases 
where it is feared that the strain might prove 
too great for the tackles already in use. 
safety-tube (saf’ti-tib), πι. In chem., a tube, 
usually provided with bulbs and bent to form 
a trap, through which such reagents as produce 
noxious fumes may be added to the contents 
of a flask or retort, or by which dangerous 
pressure within a vessel may be avoided. 
safety-valve (saf’ti-valv), ». A contrivance 





Ordinary weighted Safety-valves. 
α and 6 show the weight applied with levers as in paper αμα, 


while in ο and d@ the weights are directly applied to the valve-stem 
me common method with low-pressure steam-boilers used for steam- 
eating. 


for obviating or diminishing the risk of explo- 


sion in steam-boilers. The form and construction 
of safety-valves are exceedingly various, but the principle 
of all is the same — 
that of opposing —— sty, J 
the pressure with- N ὶ 

in the boiler by 
such a force as will 
yield before it 
reaches the point 
of danger, and per- 
mit the steam to 
escape. The most 
simple and obvious 
kind of safety-valve 
is that in which a 
weight is placed 
directly over a 
steam-tight plate 
fitted to an aper- 
ture in the boiler. 
When, however, 
the pressure is 
high, this form be- 
comes inconve- 
nient, and the ley- 
er safety-valve is 
adopted. — Inter- 
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Pop-valve (a form of Safety-valve). 
ᾱ, valve-seat base which screws in; 34, 


nal safety- cup-shaped outlet; c, valve; ἆ, coiled spring 

valve, in a steam- which presses valve to its seat; ¢, lever by 

hotles @ iovelve which the valve can be opened at will; % 
? 


set-nut by which the pressure of the spring 


which opens in- is adjusted; g, removable cap. 


ward to admit air 
into the boiler when a partial vacuum has been formed by 
the condensation of the steam.— Lock-up safety-valve, 
a safety-valve having the weighted lever or spring shut in 
a locked chamber so that it cannot be interfered with ex- 
cept by the person holding the key.— Sp safety- 
valve, a form of safety-valve the pressure of which is con- 
trolled by a gaged or adjustable spring or set of springs. 
saffert, ». An obsolete form of sapphire. 
saffit, ». Plural of saffo. 
saffian (saf’i-an),n. [= D. safiaan = G. Sw. saf- 
jian = Dan. safian, ς Russ. se ate morocco, 
saffian.] Goatskins or sheepskins tanned with 
sumac and dyed in a variety of bright colors, 
without a previous stuffing with oils or fats. 
safflorite (saf’lor-it),. [ς G. safflor, safflower, 
+ -ite?.]_ An arsenide of cobalt and iron, long 
confounded with the isometric species smaltite. 
safflowt, x. Same as safflower. 


An herb they call saflow, or bastard saffron, dyers use 
for scarlet. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


safflower (saf’lou-ér), ». [Formerly also saf- 
flow (found in several passages from the 18th 
and 19th centuries); = D. saffloers = G. Sw. 
Dan. safflor = Russ. δαΠογᾶ, safflower, < OF. 
safior, iret ς Olt. saffiore, ete. (forms 
ο by Yule and Burnell, in part simulating 
t. fiore, OF .. flor, fleur, flower, and so likewise in 
the E., etc., forms),< Ar. usfur, safflower,< safra, 
yellow: see saffron.| A composite plant, Car- 
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thamus tinctorius ; also, a drug and dyestuff con- 


sisting of its dried florets. The safflower is a thistle- 
like herb a foot or two high, somewhat branching above, 
the heads of an orange-red color. Itis native perhaps from 
Egypt to India, and is extensively cultivated in southern 
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Upper Part of Stem of os εν ωαμφοζςψ tinctortus), with the 
ea 


@,aflower; 4, c, the two different kinds of involucral leaves. 


Europe, Egypt, India, and China, It is sometimes plant- 
ed in herb- and flower-gardens in the United States. Saf- 
flower as a medicine has little power, but is still in domes- 
tic use as a substitute for saffron. As a dyestuff (its chief 
application), it imparts bright but fugitive tints of red in 
various shades, It is extensively used at Lyons and in In- 
dia and China in dyeing silks, but has been largely replaced 
by the aniline dyes. It is much employed in the prep- 
aration of rouge, and serves also to adulterate saffron. 
(See earthamin.) In India a lighting and culinary oil is 
largely expressed from its seeds. Also called African, 
alse or bastard, and dyers’ saffron. 
The finest and best saflower, commanding the highest 
price, comes from China, 
4.6. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 131. 


safflower-oil (saf’lou-ér-oil), η. Oil expressed 
from safflower-seed. See safflower. Also called 
oi : ; ye 
saffot, v.; pl. saffi. [It., a bailiff, catchpoll, 
bailiff ; 8 ση | μι 
I hear some fooling ; officers, the safi, 
Come to apprehend us! 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 
saffornet, ». An obsolete form of saffron. 
saffrant,.andv. An obsolete form of saffron. 
saffre, η. See zaffre. 


saffron (saf’ron),”.anda. [Formerly also saf- 


* fran; ς ME. saffron, saffroun, saferon, safforne, 


saffran, safrun = D. saffraan = MLG. saffaran 
= MHG. safrdn, G. safran = Sw. saffran = Dan. 
safran, < OF. safran, saffran (also safleur, saflor, 
> E, safflower), F. safran = Pr. safran, safra = 
Cat. safra = It. zafferano = (with the orig. Ar. 
article) Sp. azafran = Pg. agafrdéo = Wall. so- 
Fran, ς Ar. (> Pers.) za‘fardn, with the article 
az-za'faran, saffron, ς Ar. (> Turk. Pers.) safrd, 
yellow (as a noun, bile).] I. ». 1. A product 
consisting of the dried stigmas of the flowers 
of the autumnal crocus, Crocus sativus. Thetrue 
saffron of commerce is now mostly hay saffron — that is, it 
consists of the loose stigmas uncaked. The product of over 
four thousand flowers is required tomakeanounce. It has 
a sweetish aromatic odor, a warm pungent bitter taste, and 
adeep orange color. In medicine it was formerly deemed 
highly stimulant, antispasmodic, and even narcotic; it 
was esteemed by the ancients and by the Arabians ; and 
on the continent of Europe it is still much used asan 
emmenagogue. Experiments, however, have shown that 
it possesses little activity. It is also used to color confec- 
tionery, and in Europe and India is largely employed as a 
condiment. Saffron = to water and alcohol about 
three fourths of its weight in an orange-red extract, which 
has been largely used in painting and dyeing, but in the 
latter use is mostly replaced by much cheaper substitutes. 


Capons that ben coloured with saffron. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 275. 


I must have saffron, to colour the warden pies. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 9. 48. 


2. The plant which produces saffron, a low bul- 
bous herb, Crocus sativus, the autumnal crocus. 
The saffron resembles the ordinary spring crocus, It has 
handsome oe flowers, the perianth funnel-shaped with 
a long slender tube, the style with its three stigmas, which 
are over an inch long, hanging out on one side. It is 
thought to be a native of Greece and the Levant, its wild 
original being perhaps a form of C. Cartwrightianus. It 
is grown for its commercial produce in parts of southern 
Europe, especially in Spain, and in Asia Minor, Persia, 
Cashmere, and China.— African saffron. See saflower 
and Lyperia.— Aperitive saffron of Mars. Same as pre- 
cipitated carbonate of tron (which see, under precipitate). — 
Bastard or false saffron. Same as saflower.— Dyers’ 


sag 


saffron. Same as saflower.— Meadow saffron. See 
meadow-safron.— Saffron-oil, or oil of saffron, 4 nar- 
cotic oil extracted from the stigmata of the Crocus sativus. 


ΤΙ. a. Having the color given by an infu- 
sion of saffron-flowers, somewhat orange-yel- 
low, less brilliant than chrome. 

Did this companion with the saffron face 
Revel and feast it at my house to-day? 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4, 64. 
Saffron plum, See pluml. 
saffront (saf’ron), v.¢. [Formerly also saffran; 
< ME. saffronen, < OF. saffraner, F. safraner = 
Sp. azafranar = Pg. acgafroar = It. zafferanare, 
saffron, dye saffron; fromthe noun.] Το tinge 
with saffron; make yellow; gild; give color or 
flavor to. 
In Latyn I speke a wordes fewe 
To saffron (var. savore] with my predicacioun, 
And for to stire men to devocioun. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 59. 


Give us bacon, rinds of wallnuts, 
Shells of cockels, and of small nuts; 
Ribands, bells, and saffrand linnen. 
Witts Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 
saffron-crocus (saf’ron-kr6o’kus),n. The com- 
mon saffron. 
saffron-thistle (saf’ron-this’1), π. The saf- 
flower. 
saffronwood (saf’ron-wid), . A South Afri- 
can tree, Elxodendroncroceum. It has a fine-grained 
hard and tough wood, which is useful for beams, agricul- 
tural implements, etc., and its bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing. 
saffrony (saf’ron-i), a. [<saffron+ ~y1.] Hav- 
ing the color of saffron. 
The woman was of complexion yellowish or saffrony, as 
on whose face the sun had too freely cast his beams. 
Lord, Hist. of the Banians (1630), p. 9. (Latham.) 
safranine (saf’ra-nin), n. [< F. safran, saffron, 
+ -ine2,] A coal-tar color used in dyeing, ob- 
tained by oxidizing a mixture of amido-azoto- 
luene and toluidine. It gives yellowish-red 
shades on wool, silk, and cotton, and is fairly 
fast to light. 
safranophile (saf’ran-6-fil), a. [ς F. safran, 
saffron, + Gr, φιλεῖν, love.] In histol., staining 
easily and distinctively with safranine: said of 
cells. 
safrol (saf’rol), n. [ς F. safr(an), saffron, + 
-ol.| The chief constituent of oil of sassafras 
(CyoH1902). 
saft (saft), a. and adv. A Scotch form of soft. 
safyret, ”. A Middle English form of sapphire. 
μας (sag), 0.1 pret. and pp. sagged, ppr. sagging. 
[< ME. saggen, < Sw. sacka, settle, sink down 
(as dregs), = Dan. sakke, sink astern (naut.), 
= MLG. sacken, LG. sakken = D. zakken, sink 
(as dregs), = G. sacken, sink; perhaps from the 
non-nasal form of the root of sink, appearing 
also in AS. sigan, sink (s#gan, cause to sink): 
see sink, sie.] JI, intrans. 1. To droop, espe- 
cially in the middle; settle or sink through 
weakness or lack of support. 
The Horizons il-leuell’d circle wide 


Would sag too much on th’ one or th’ other side. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


Great beams sag from the ceiling low. 
Whittier, Prophecy of Samuel Sewall. 
Hence—2. To yield under the pressure of care, 
difficulties, trouble, doubt, or the like; be de- 
pressed. 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. 
hak., Macbeth, v. 3. 10. 
3+. To goabout in a careless, slovenly manner 
or state; slouch. 


Carterly vpstarts, that out-face towne and countrey in 
their veluets, when Sir Rowland Russet-coat, their dad, 


goes sagging euerie day in his round gascoynes of white 
cotton, and hath much adoo (poore pennie-father) to keepe 
his vnthrift elbowes in reparations. 


Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 8. 
4, Naut.,to incline to the leeward; make lee- 


way. 
tL. trans. To cause to droop or bend in the 
middle, as by an excessive load or burden: op- 


x posed to hog. 


sag (sag), η. [< sag,v.] A bending or droop- 
ing, as of a rope that is fastened at its extrem- 


ities, or of a surface; droop. Specifically —(a) The 
dip of a telegraph-wire, or the distance from the straight 
line joining the points to which the wire is attached to 
the lowest point of the arc it forms between them. (6) 
The tendency of a vessel to. drift to leeward. (ο) Drift; 
tendency. 

Note at the end of euery foure glasses what way the 
shippe hath made, ... and howe her way hath bene 
through the water, considering withall for the sagge of 
the sea, to leewards, accordingly as you shall finde it 
growen. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 438. 


a“ (sag), a. [< sag, v.] Heavy; loaded; weigh- 
ed down. [Rare. ] 
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He ventures boldly on the pith 
Of sugred rush, and eats the sagge 
And well bestrutted bees sweet bagge. 
Herrick, Hesperides, p. 127. (Davies.) 
saga (si’gi), m [< Icel. saga (gen. sdgu, pl. 
sogur) w. Dan. saga, saga, a tale, story, 
legend, tradition, history (cf. Sw. sdgen, sdgn, 
Dan. sagn, a tale, story, legend), = OHG. saga, 
MHG. G. sage = AS. sagu, a saying, state- 
ment, report, tale, prophecy, saw: see saw?.] 
An ancient Scandinavian legend or tradition of 
considerable length, relating either mythical 
or historical events; a tale; a history: as, the 
Vélsunga saga; the Knytlinga saga. 

Sagaces (sa-ga’séz), πι. pl. [NL., ς L. sagax 
(sagac-), sagacious: see sagacious.] An old 
division of domestic dogs, including those of 
great sagacity, as the spaniel: distinguished 
from Celeres and Pugnaces. 

sagaciate (sai-ga’shi-at), v. 7.; pret. and pp. 
sagaciated, ppr. sagaciating. [A made word, 
appar. based on sagacious + -ate2.] To do or be 
in any way; think, talk, or act, as indicating a 
state of mind or body: as, how do you sagaci- 
ate this morning? [Slang, U. Β.] 

“How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter segashuate?” sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee. J.C. Harris, Uncle Remus, ii. 
sagacious (sa-ga’shus), a. [= Ἐ. sagace = Sp. 
Pg. sagaz = lt. sagace, < L. sagax (sagac-), of 
quick pereeption, acute, sagacious, < sagire, 
perceive by the senses. Not connected with 
sagel.] 1. Keenly perceptive; discerning, as 
by some exceptionally developed or extraordi- 
nary natural power; especially, keen of scent: 
with of. 
So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from so far. 
Milton, P. L., x. 281. 
"Tis the shepherd’s task the winter long 
To wait upon the storms ; of their approach 
Sagacious, into sheltering coves he drives 
His flock. Wordsworth, Prelude, viii. 
2. Exhibiting or marked by keen intellectual 
discernment, especially of human motives and 
actions; having or proceeding from penetra- 
tion into practical affairs in general; having 
keen practical sense; acute in discernment or 
penetration; discerning and judicious; shrewd: 
as, a sagacious mind. 
Only sagacious heads light on these observations. 


True charity is sagacious, and will find out hints for 
beneficence. Sir Τ, Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 6. 


In Homer himself we find not a few of those sagacious, 
curt sentences, into which men unacquainted with books 
are fond of compressing their experience of human life. 

J. 5. Blackie, Lang. and Lit. of Scottish Highlands, ii. 
3. Intelligent; endowed with sagacity. 

Of all the solitary insects Ihave ever remarked, the spi- 

der is the most sagacious. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 


=Syn. 2 and 3. Sage, Knowing, etc. (see feria ᾗ per- 
spicacious, clear-sighted, long-headed, sharp-witted, intel- 
ligent, ee ee sensible, 


sagaciously (sa-ga’shus-li), adv. Inasagacious 
manner; wisely; sagely. 
Lord Coke sagaciously observes upon it. 
Burke, Economical Reformation. 
κο iste (sa-ga’shus-nes), x. The quality 
of being sagacious; sagacity. 
sagacity (sa-gas’i-ti), n. re F. sagacité = Pr. 
sagacitat = Sp. sagacidad = Pg. sagacidade = 
It. sagacita, < L. sagacita(t-)s, sagaciousness, « 
sagax (sagac-), sagacious: see sagacious.] The 
state or character of being sagacious, in any 
sense; sagaciousness. 
Knowledge of the world . . . consists in knowing from 
what principles men generally act; and it is commonly 


the fruit of natural sagacity joined with experience. 
Reid, Active Powers, III. i. 1. 

=Syn. Perspicacity, etc. (see judgment), insight, mother- 
wit. See astute and discernment. 

sagaie, η. Same as assagai. 

sagaman (si’gii-man), π. [ς Icel. ségumadhr 
(= Dan. sagamand), < saga (gen. sdgu), saga, + 
madhr, man.| A narrator or chanter of sagas; 
a Seandinavian minstrel. 

You are the hero! you are the Sagaman. We are not 
worthy; we have been cowards and sluggards, 

Kingsley, Hypatia, xxix. 

sagamity (sag’a-mit-i), n. [Also s’agamitty, 

(F'.) sagamité, < Cree kisumitew.] An Indian 
dish of coarse hominy boiled to gruel. 

Corn was... dressed in various ways, of which the 
most relished was one which is still in fashion among 
the old French population of Louisiana, and which is 
called “sagamité.” Gayarré, Hist. Louis., I. 317. 

sagamore (sag’a-mor), n. [Prop. sagamo; 
ς Algonkian: “Penobscot sagamo, Abnaki 
sogmo, ete.] A chief or great man among 
some tribes of American Indians. Some writere 
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regard sagamore as synonymous with sachem, but others 
distinguish between them, regarding sachem as a chief of 
the first rank, and sagamore as one of the second. 


The next day . . . came a tall Saluage boldly amongst 
vs. ... He was a Sagamo. 
Capt. John Smith, Works (ed. Arber), p. 754. 


Wahginnacut, a sagamore upon the River Quonehtacut, 
which lies west of Naragancet, came to the governour at 
Boston. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 62. 


The barbarous people were lords of their own; and have 
their sagamores, and orders, and forms of government 
under which they peaceably live, 

Bp. Hail, Cases of Conscience, iii. 8. 


Foot by foot, they were driven back from the shores, 
until I, that am a chief and a sagamore, have never seen 
the sun shine but through the trees, and have never vis- 
ited the graves of my fathers. 

J. 1, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, iii. 
sagapen (sag’a-pen), m. Same as sagapenum. 
sagapenum (sag-a-pé’num), ”. [NL., <L. saga- 

penon, sacopenium, < Gr. σαγάπηνον, a gum of 
some umbelliferous plant (supposed to be Feru- 
la Persica) used as a medicine; cf. Σαγαπηνοί, 
the name of a people of Assyria.] A fetid gum- 
resin,the concrete juice of a Persian species of 
Ferula, formerly used in amenorrhea, hysteria, 
ete., or externally. 

sagart, n. An obsolete form of cigar. 

Many a sagar have little Goldy and I smoaked together. 

Colman, Man of Business, iv. (Davies.) 

Sagartia (sa-gir’ti-i), n. [NL.] A genus of 
sea-anemones, typical of the family Sagartiide. 
S. leucolema is the white-armed sea-anemone. 
See cut under cancrisocial. 

Sagartiide (sag-ir-ti’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., ς 
Sagartia + -ide.| A family of Hexactinie, 
typified by the genus Sagartia, having acontia, 
numerous highly contractile tentacles, a strong 
mesodermal circular muscle, and only the 
sterile septa of the first order perfect. Also 
Sagartiade, Sagartide. 

sagathyt (sag’a-thi), η. [Also sagathee; < F. 
sagatis = Sp. sagati: origin unknown.] A 
woolen stuff. 

Making a panegyrick on pieces of sagathy or Scotch 
plaid. The Tatler, No. 270. (Latham.) 


There were clothes of Drap du Barri, and D’Oyley suits, 
so called after the famous haberdasher whose name still 
survives in the dessert napkin. They were made of drug- 
gob one sagathay, camlet, but the majority of men wore 
cloth. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 151. 
sagbut (sag’but), ». Same as sackbut. 
sagel (saj),a.andn. [ς ME. sage, sauge, < OF. 
sage, also saives, F. sage, dial. saige, seige = Pr. 
sage, savi, sabi = Sp. Pg. sabio = It. savio, sag- 
gio, < LL. *sabius (a later form of *sapius, found 
only in comp. ne-sapius, unwise), < sapere, be 
wise: see sapid, sapient. Not connected with 
sagacious.] I, a. 1. Wise; judicious; prudent. 
Specifically —(a) Applied to persons: Discreet, far-seeing, 
and cool-headed ; able to give good counsel. 


There was A grete lorde that had A αν fole, the whyche 
he lovyd Marvaylous well, Be Cawse of hys pastyme. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 77. 
Very sage, discreet, and ancient persons. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 
Cousin of Buckingham, and you sage, grave men. 
Shak., Rich, ITI., iii. 7, 227. 
@) Applied to advice: Sound; well-judged; adapted to 
he situation. 

The sage counsayle of Nestor. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 25. 

Little thought he [Elutherius] of this sage caution. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

There are certain emergencies when . . . an ounce of 
hare-brained decision is worth a pound of sage doubt and 
cautious discussion. Irving, Knickerbocker, Ρ. 203. 
2. Learned; profound; having great science. 

Of this wisdom, it seemeth, some of the ancient Ro- 
mans, in the sagest and wisest times, were professors, 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 310. 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 
Milton, Τ Penseroso, 1. 117. 
Fool saget. See fooll.=Syn, 1. Sagacious, Knowing, etc. 
(see astute), judicious. See list under sagacious.— 2, Oracu- 
lar, venerable. ; 

Τ. ». A wise man; a man of gravity and wis- 
dom; particularly, a man venerable for years, 
and known as a man of sound judgment and 
prudence; a grave philosopher. 

This old fader he knowit very sure, 
Of vij Saugys called the wysest 
That was in Rome. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L. 88. 
A star, 
Unseen before in heaven, proclaims him com 
And guides the eastern sages. Milton, P. L., xii. 869. 
Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord | 
Pope, Universal Prayer. 


sage-breadt (saj’bred), n. 


sage-bread 


The seven sages, seven men of ancient Greece, famous 
for their practical wisdom. A list commonly given com- 
prises Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus, Periander, 


παπά Pittacus. 
sage (saj), π. 


[ς ME. sauge, sawge, also save, 
ς OF. sauge, saulge (also *sauve), F. sauge = 
Pr. Sp. It. salvia = Pg. salva = AS. saluige, 
salfige = MD. salgie, saelgie, salie, savie, selfe, 
D. sali = MLG. salvie, salvye, salveige = OHG. 
salbeid, salveid, MHG. salveie, salbeie, G. salbei 
= Sw. salvia Dan. salvie, < L. salvia, the 
sage-plant: so called from the saving virtue 
attributed to the plant, ς salvus, safe: see 
safel.] 1. A plant of the genus Salvia, es- 
pecially S. officinalis, the common garden sage. 
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Sage (Salvia officinalts). 
1, inflorescence; 2, lower part of stem with leaves. 


This is a ελ 4 perennial, sometimes treated as an 
annual, with rough hoary-green leaves, and blue flowers 
variegated with white and purple and arranged in spiked 
whorls. Medicinally, sage is slightly tonic, astringent, 
and aromatic. It was esteemed by the ancients, but at 
present, though officinal, is little used as a remedy except 
in domestic practice. The great use of sage is as a con- 
diment in flavoring dressings, sausages, cheese, etc. In 
Europe S. pratensis, the meadow-sage, a blue-flowered 
species growing in meadows, and S. Selarea, the clary, 
are also officinal, and the latter is used in soups, but the 
taste is less agreeable. The ornamental species (which 
include the two last named) are numerous, and in several 
cases brilliant. Such are the half-hardy S. splendens, the 
scarlet sage of Brazil; S. ας the cardinal or Mexican 
red sage; and the Mexican S. patens, with deep-blue, wide- 
ly ringent corolla over two inches long. The European S. 
argentea, the silver-leafed sage, or clary, is cultivated for 
its foliage. Blue-flowered species fit for the garden, na- 
tive in the United States, are 5, azurea of the southern 
States, S. Pitcheri, with the leaves minutely soft-downy, 
found from Kansas to Texas, and the Texan S. farinacea, 
with a white hoary surface. See chia, clary2, and phrases 
below. 


2. Aname of certain plants of other genera. 


See the phrases below.— Apple-bearing sage, a 
cies, Salvia triloba, bearing the galls known as sage-a d 
ie sage-apple.) The leaves and twigs of this plant 
orm what is called Phaskomylia tea.— Black sage. (a) A 
boraginaceous shrub with sage-like leaves, Cordia cylindri- 
stachya, of tropical America. (0) In California, Trichostema 
lanatum, alabiate plant.— Garlic-sage, an old name of the 
wood-sage.— Indian sage, a name sometimes given to the 
thoroughwort or boneset, Eupatoriwm perfoliatum.— Je- 
rusalem sage, a name of species of Phlomis, chiefly P. 
Sruticosa, a half-shrubby plant. 3 or 4 feet high, covered 
with rusty down, and prod ucing many dense whorls of rich 
yellow flowers.— Meadow -sage. Seedef. 1.—Mountain- 
Sage. Same as wood-sage.—Sage cheese. See cheesel. 
—Sage tea. See tea.— Scarlet sage. See def. 1.— 
White sage. (α) A woolly chenopodiaceous plant, Huro- 
tia lanata. It is a low, somewhat woody herb, abounding 
in some valleys of the Rocky Mountain region, and val- 
ued as a winter forage; also esteemed as a remedy for in- 
termittent fevers. Also called winter fat. (b) See Kochia. 
(ο) In southern California, a whitish plant of the family 
Menthacex, Ramona polystachya, a shrub from 8 to 10 
feet high, useful in bee-pastures. It is one of the plants 
called greasewood.— Wild sage. (a) In England, Salvia 
verbenaca. Also called wild clary. (b) In Jamaica, spe- 
cies of Lantand. (c) At the Cape of Good Hope, a large 
composite shrub, Tarchonanthus camphoratus, having a 


strong balsamic odor. Also called African fleabane.— 
Wood-saee, the wild germander, Teucriwm Scorodonia, 
of the northern Old World. 


sage-apple (saj’ap’1), ».. A gall formed on a 


species of sage, Salvia triloba, from the punc- 
ture of the insect Cynips salviz. It is eaten as 


a fruit at Athens. 

Bread baked from 
dough mixed with a strong infusion of sage in 
milk, 


I have known sage-bread do much good in drying up 
watery humours, 


R. Sharrock, To Boyle, April 7, 1668. 





sage-brush 


κ = . 

Sage uEnel (saj’brush), n. A collective name 
of various species of Artemisia which cover im- 
mense areas on the dry, often alkaline, plains 
and mountains of the western United States. 
They are dry, shrubby, and bushy plants with a hoary sage- 
like aspect, but without botanical affinity with the sage. 
The most characteristic species is A, tridentata, which 





Sage-brush (Artemtsta tridentata). 


z, upper part of the stem with the heads; 2, lower part of the stem 
with the leaves. a, a flower; 4, a head; ε, a leaf, 


grows from 1 to 6 and even 12 feet high, and is prodigious- 
ly abundant. A smaller species is A. tripartita, and a 
dwarf, A. arbuscula. Also sage-bush (perhaps applied 
more individually), wild sage, and sagewood. 


sage-bush (saj’bish), m. Same as sage-brush. 
sage-cock (saj’kok),m. The cock of the plains; 
the male sage-grouse. See cut under Centro- 


cercus. 
sagedt, a. [< sagel + -ed2.] Wise. 
Begyn to synge, Amintas thou; 
For why? thy wyt is best; 
And many a saged sawe lies hyd 
Within thine aged brest. 

Googe, Eglogs, i. (Davies.) 
sage-green (saj’grén),”. A gray mixed with just 
enough pure green to be recognized as green. 
sage-grouse (saj’grous), n. A large North 
American grouse, Centrocercus urophasianus, 
characteristic of the sage-brush regions of 
western North America. It is the largest grouse of 
that country, and nearly the largest bird of the family Τε- 
traonidz, though exceeded in size by the capercaillie. It 
feeds chiefly on the buds and leaves of Artemisia, from 
which its flesh acquires a bitter taste, and also on insects, 
especially grasshoppers, in consequence of which diet the 
stomach is much less muscular than is usual in this order 

of birds. See cut under Centrocercus. 


sage-hare (saj’har), π. Same as sage-rabbit. 
sage-hen (saj’hen),. The female of the sage- 
grouse; also, this grouse without regard to sex. 
Sage-hens might have been easily shot, but their flesh 
is said to be tough and ill-flavoured. 
W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 54. 
sagely (saj’li), adv. Inasage manner; wisely; 
with just discernment and prudence. 
Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 
; Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 29. 
To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 285. 
Sagenaria (saj-e-na’ri-i), n. [NL. (Brongniart, 
1822), < L. sagena, < Gr. σαγήνη, a large fish- 
ing-net: see sagenel,] A generic name pro- 
posed by Brongniart (1822) for a portion of 
the fossil plant species, chiefly from the coal- 
measures, NOW included in Sternberg’s genus 
Lepidodendron. It was established to contain Paleo- 
zoic stems and branches without nodes and having spi- 
rally arranged more or less elongated rhomboidal and 
somewhat conically or ο ον protuberant leaf- 
cushions bearing small discoid leaf-cicatrices. It thus 
comprised the typical section of Lepidodendron. 
sagene! (sa-jén’),n. [< L. sagena,< Gr. σαγήνη, a 
large fishing-net: see seine.] A fishing-net; a net. 
Iron roads are tearing up the surface of Europe, ... 
their great sagene is drawing and twitching the ancient 
frame and strength of England together. 
Ruskin, Modern Painters (ed. 1846), ii. 5. 
sagene? (sa’jen), n. [= F. sagéne, < Russ. sa- 
zhent.| The fundamental unit of Russian long 
measure, fixed by a ukase of Peter the Great at 
7 feet English measure. Also sajene. 
Sageness (saj’nes), π. The quality of being 
sage; wisdom; sagacity; prudence; gravity. 
Weare not to this ende borne that we should seeme to be 
created for play and pastime; but we are rather borne to 
sagenesse, and to certaine graver and greater studies. 
Northbrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nares.) 


xoame as sage-brush. 
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sagenite (saj’en-it), π. [F. sagénite, < L. sa- 
gena, < Gr. σαγήνη, a large drag-net, + -ite2.] 
Acicular erystals of rutile crossing each other 
at angles of about 60°, and giving a reticulated 
appearance, whence the name (see rutile); also, 
rock-erystal inclosing a fine web of rutile nee- 
dles; sometimes, also, similar acicular forms of 
some other mineral, as asbestos, tourmalin, ete. 
sagenitic (saj-e-nit’ik), a. 
Noting quartz containing acicular crystals of 


[< sagenite + -ic.] saggar (sag’iir), υ. t. 


sagittal 


inclosed for baking. The object of the saggar is to 
rotect the vessel within from smoke, irregularities of 
eat, and the like. Saggars are usually so made that the 
bottom of one forms the cover of the next, and they are 
then piled in vertical columns. They vary in form and 
size according to the objects to be contained. Also sag- 
ger, seggar, and case. 


Vessels resembling the crucibles or seggars of porcelain 
works. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 407. 


[< saggar, π.] Inceram., 
to place in or upon a saggar. 


other materials, most commonly rutile, also saggard (sag’iird), n. [A reduction of safeguard 


tourmalin, actinolite, and the like. 
Sagenopteris (saj-e-nop’te-ris),m. [NL., < Gr. 
σαγήνη, a fishing-net, + πτερίς,α fern.] The ge- 
neri¢c name given by Presl, in 1838, to an aquatic 
fossil plant probably belonging to the Marsile- 
acez, and closely allied to the somewhat widely 
distributed and in Australia specifically im- 
ortant genus Marsilea. It is found in the Upper 
pe ee and Lias of various parts of Europe and in 
merica. 


sage-rabbit (saj’rab/’it), n. A small hare 


abounding in western North America, Lepus Sagging (sag’ing), η. 


artemisia ; so called from its habitat, which cor- 
responds to the regions where sage-brush is 
the characteristic vegetation. 


ton-tail, L. sylvaticus. 

Sageretia (saj-e-ré’ti-i), n. [NL. (Brongniart, 
1827), named after Augustin Sageret (1763- 
1852).] A genus of dicotyledonous choripet- 
alous plants of the family Rhamnacezx and 
tribe Rhamnez. Itis characterized by opposite leaves, 
the flowersin terminal panicles,the calyx-tubes hemispher- 
ical or urn-shaped and lined inside by a five-lobed disk 
which bears the five stamens on its edge and surrounds a 
free three-celled ovoid ovary. There are about 10 species, ~ 
natives of warmer parts of the United States, of Java, and 
of central and southern Asia. They are shrubs with 
slender or rigid opposite branches, either with or without 
thorns, and commonly projecting at right angles to the 
stem. They bear short-stalked oblong or ovate leaves 
with netted veins, not triple-nerved as often in the 
related Ceanothus, and furnished with minute stipules. 
The flowers are very small, each with five hooded and 
stalked petals, and followed by small globose drupes 
containing three hard nutlets. S. Thea, of China and 
the East Indies, is a thorny shrub with bright-green ovate 
leaves, the tia of the Chinese, among whom its leaves are 
said to be used by the poorer classes as a substitute for tea. 


sage-rose (saj’rdz),. 1+. Aplant ofthe genus 
Cistus.— 2, 
Folia, of tropical America. It has handsome yellow 


flowers, and is sometimes cultivated in greenhouses. Also 
holly-rose. (West Indies. ] 


sage-sparrow (saj’spar’0), n. A fringilline 
nus Amphispi- 
za, characteris- 
tic of the sage- 
brush of west- 
ern North 


America. There 
are two distinct 


roated, A. biline- 
ata, and Bell’s, A. 
belli. A variety of 
the latter is some- 
be ged Seta 
age-sparrow ( Amphispiza bilineata); C©CAASA.0.nevaden- 
Ngai heat adult, | sts, These birds 
were placed in the 
genus Podspiza, with which they have little in common, 
until the genus Amphispiza (Coues, 1874) was formed for 
their reception. 


sagesset,”. [ME.,< OF. sagesse, wisdom, < sage, 
wise: see sagel.] Wisdom; sageness. 
1 hold it no gret wisdome ne sagesse 
To ouermoche suffre sorew and paine. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6224. 
sage-thrasher (saj’thrash’ér), π. The moun- 
tain mocking-bird of western North America, 
Oreoscoptes montanus: so 
called because it is abun- 
dant in sage-brush, and 
has a spotted breast like 
the common thrasher. See 
cut under Oreoscoptes. 
sage-tree (saj’tré), n. See 
Psychotria. 
sage-willow (saj’wil’5), n. 
dwarf gray American 
willow, Salix tristis, grow- 
ing in tufts from a strong 
root. 
sagewood (saj’ wid), n. 


saggar (sag’iir),”. [A re- 
duction of safeguard; cf. 
saggard.| A box or ease 
of hard pottery in which 
porcelain and other deli- 
eate ceramic wares are 








Saggar-house (sag’iir-hous), 2. 


It is the west- Saghet 


ern representative of the common molly-cot- saghtelt, saghetylt, v. 
Sagina (sa-ji’nii), 7. 


bird of the ge- saginationt (saj-i-na’shon), . 


ρολο the black- Sagitta (sa-jit’A), n. 


(formerly also safegard) which is used in vari- 
ous particular senses: see safeguard. Cf. sag- 
gar.) 1. Same as safeguard, 4. Halliwell and 
Wright (under seggard).—2. A rough vessel in 
which all crockery, fine or coarse, is placed 
when taken to the oven for firing. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. (Staffordshire). ] 

In ceram., & 
house in which unbaked vessels of biscuit are 
put into saggars, in which they are to be fired. 
That form of deforma- 
tion under stress in which the middle part 
sinks more than the extremities. 

n. A Middle English form of saw?. 

See settle, 

[NL. (Linnegeus, 1735), so 
called in allusion to its abundant early growth 
on the thin rocky soil of the RomanCampagna, 
where it long furnished the spring food of the 
large flocks of sheep kept there ; < L. sagina, 
fattening: see saginate.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous plants of the Silena- 


cex, the pink family, and of the tribe Alsinex. 
It is characterized by having four or five sepals, a 
one-celled ovary bearing four or five alternate styles 
and splitting in fruit into as many valves, and by the 
absence of stipules and sometimes of petals, which 
when present are entire and four or five in number. 
There are about ten species, natives of temperate 
and colder parts of the northern hemisphere, with one spe- 
cies, S. procumbens, also widely diffused through the south- 
ern hemisphere. They are annual or perennial close-tufted 
little herbs with awl-shaped leaves; the herbage is at first 
tender, but later forms dry wiry mats, with minute white 
flowers generally raised on long pedicels. A general name 
for the species is pearlwort. S. glabra is a minute but 
beautiful alpine species of Europe, which in the garden 
can be formed into a velvety carpet, in spring and early 
summer dotted with white blossoms. 


An evergreen shrub, Turnera ulmi- Saginatet (saj‘i-nat),v. t. [ς 1ο. saginatus, pp. of 


saginare (>It. saginare, sagginare = Pg. saginar), 
stuff, cram, fatten,< sagina, stuffing, cramming; 
akin to Gr. σάττειν, stuff, cram.] To pamper; 
glut; fatten. Blount, Glossographia. 
[< L. sagina- 
tio(n-), a fattening, < saginare, pp. saginatus, 
stuff: see saginate.| Fattening. 

They use to put them by for sagination, or [asitis sayd] 
in English for feeding, which in all countries hath a sey- 


erall manner or custom. 
Topsell, Four-Footed Beasts, p. 81. (Halliwell.) 


[NL., < L. sagitia, an 
arrow, a bolt, prob. akin to Gr. σάγαρις, a battle- 
ax. Hence ult. satty, setiee?.] 
1. [cap.] An insignificant but 
very ancient northern con- 
stellation, the Arrow, placed 
between Aquila and the bill 


of the Swan. It is, roughly speak- 
ing, in a line with the most promi- 
nent stars of Sagittarius and Cen- 
taurus, with which it may originally 
have been conceived to be connect- 
ed. Also called Alahance. 


2. In anat., the sagittal su- 
ture.—8. In ichth., one of the 
otoliths of a fish’s ear.—4. 
[οαρ.] The typical genus of 
Sagittidz, formerly contain- 
ing all the species, now re- 
stricted to those with two 
pairs of lateral fins besides 
the caudal fin. Also Sag- 
gitta, Saggita, Sagita. See 
accompanying cut.—5. An 
aIrow-worm or sea-arrow; 
a member of the Sagittidz.— 
6. The keystone of an arch. 
[Rare.]—'7. In geom.: (a) The 
versed sine of an are: so 
called by Kepler because it 
makes a figure like an arrow 
upon a bow. (0) The abscissa 
ofacurve. Hutton. 
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Sagitta bipunctata, 
enlarged. 
a, head with eyes 


sagittal (saj ‘i-tal), a. [= OF. and appendages; 4, 


anus; ¢, ovary; 2, 
testicular cham 


sagitel, F. sagittal = Sp. Pg. 
sagital = It. sagittale,< NL. 
*sagittalis,< L. sagitta, an arrow: see sagitta.] 
1. Shaped like or resembling an arrow or an 
arrow-head. Specifically—2. In anat.; (a) Per- 
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sagittal 


taining to the sagittal suture. (b) Lying in or 
parallel to the plane of that suture: in this 


sense opposed to coronal.—gagittal axis of the 
cerebrum, a sagittal line passing through the center of 
the cerebrum.— Sagittal crest. See crest.—Sagittal 
fissure, the great longitudinal interhemicerebral fissure 
of the brain, which separates the right and left cerebral 
hemispheres.—Sagittal groove or furrow, the groove 
for the superior longitudinal sinus.— Sagittal line, the 
intersection of any sagittal with any horizontal plane.— 
Sagittal plane, the median plane of the body, which is 
the plane of the sagittal suture, or any plane parallel to 
that plane.— Sagittal section, a section made in a sagit- 
tal plane.— Sagittal semicircular canal, the poste- 
rior semicircular canal. See cut under earl.—§Sagittal 
sinus. Same as superior longitudinal sinus (which see, 
under sinus).—Sagittal suture, the suture between 
the two parietal bones; the rhabdoidal or interparietal 
suture. See cut under cranium.— Sagittal triradiate. 
See triradiate. 

sagittally (saj’i-tal-i), adv. [< sagittal + -ly2.] 
In anat., so as to be sagittal in shape, situa- 
tion, or direction. B. G. Wilder. 

Sagittaria (saj-i-ta’ri-i), »m. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), fem. of L. sagittarius, pertaining to an 
arrow: see sagittary.| A genus of monocoty- 


ledonous plants of the family Alismacez. It is 
characterized by unisexual flowers, commonly three in a 
whorl, and by very 
numerous broad 
and compressed 
carpels densely 
crowded on _ large 
globular or oblong 
receptacles. There 
are about 30 species, 
natives of temperate 
and tropical regions, 
J growing in marshes, 
in ditches, and on the 
margins of streams. 
They are generally 
erect stemless per- 
ennials, with arrow- 
shaped, lanceolate, or 
elliptical leaves ris- 
ing well above the 
water on long thick 
stalks. The flowers 
are spiked or pani- 
cled, each with three 
conspicuous white 
petals and_ three 
smaller green sepals, 
and usually numerous 
stamens. The gen- 
eral name for the 
species is arrow- 
head, but the fine South American species, S. Monte- 
vidensis, is called arrowleaf. The most common Ameri- 
can species is S. latifolia, whose leaves are extremely 
various in form. The tubers of this are used for food 
by the Indians of the Northwest, as are those of S. 

hinensis in China, where it is cultivated for that pur- 
pose. S. sagittifolia is the European species, which 
with S. latifolia is worthy of culture in artificial water. 


Sagittariide (saj’i-ta-ri’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Sagittaria + -idz.] The most unusual name 
of the secretary-birds or serpent-eaters, a fam- 
ily of African Raptores, commonly called Gypo- 
geranide or Serpentariide. 

Sagittarius (saj-i-ta’ri-us), 1ο, κ L. sagittarius, 
an archer: see sagittary.)| 1. A southern zodi- 
acal constellation and sign, the Archer, rep- 





Flowering Plant of Arrow-head (Sagitta- 
ria latifolia). 


a,amale flower; 4, the fruit; c, a nut. 





οτε 


aes. 
Eas ppaee =: > 


The Constellation Sagittarius. 


resenting a centaur (originally doubtless some 
Babylonian divinity) drawing a bow. The con- 
stellation is situated east of Scorpio, and is, especially in 
the latitudes of the southern United States, a prominent 
object on summer evenings. The symbol of the constel- 
lation 7 shows the Archer’s arrow and part of the bow. 
2. In her., the representation of a centaur car- 
ing a bow and arrow.—3, [NL. (Vosmaer, 
1769).] The typical genus of Sagittariidz: so 
called, it is said, from the arrowy crest; the 


secretary-birds. This is the earliest name of the ge- 
nus, which is also known as Serpentarius (Cuvier, 1798), 
Secretarius (Daudin, 1800), usually Gypogeranus (Illiger, 
1811), and Ophiotheres (Vieillot, 1816); but Vosmaer does 
not appear to have used it as a technical New Latin desig- 
nation, though it has often been taken as such by subse- 
_— writers, following H. E. Strickland. See cuts un- 
er desmognathous and secretary-bird. 
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sagittary (saj‘i-ta-ri), a. and n. [= OF. sagi- 
taire, sagetaire, I. sagittaire = Sp. Pg. sagitario 
= It. sagittario, one of the zodiacal signs, < 
L. sagittarius, pertaining to arrows, aS a noun 
an archer, an arrowsmith, the constellation of 
the Archer, « sagitta, an arrow: see sagitia. | 
I. a. Pertaining to an arrow or to archery. 
With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagittary, 


scriptory, and others, they might be furnished in Judea. 
Sir T. Browne, Misc. Tracts, i. 


II, n.; pl. sagittaries (-riz). 1. [cap.] The 
constellation Sagittarius.— 2. A centaur; spe- 
cifically [cap.], a centaur fabled to have been 
in the Trojan army. 
~ Also in our lande been ye Sagittary, the whyche ben fro 
the myddel vpward lyke men, and fro ye myddel donwarde 
ben they lyke the halfe neder parte of an horse, and they 
bere bowes and arowes. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xxxiii.). 


The dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers. Shak., T. and C., Υ. 5, 14. 


8. In zodl., an arrow-worm or sagitta. 
sagittate (saj’i-tat),a. [< NL.sagittatus, formed 
like an arrow (ef. L. sagitiare, 
pp. sagittatus, shoot with an ar- 
row), ς L. sagitta, an arrow: see 
sagitta.| 1. Shaped like the head 
of an arrow; sagittal; specifical- 
ly, in bot., triangular,, with a 
deep sinus at the base, the lobes 
not pointing outward. Compare 
hastate. See also cut under Sa- 
gittaria.— 2. In entom., having 
the form of a barbed arrow-head. 
—Sagittate spots, on the wings of a 
noctuid moth, arrow-shaped marks with 
their points turned inward, situated between the pos- 
tags transverse line and the undulate subterminal 
116. 


sagittated (saj’i-ta-ted), a. [<sagittate+-ed?.] 
In zodl., sagittate; shaped like an arrow or an 
arrow-head: specifically, noting certain deca- 
cerous cephalopods: as, the sagittated calama- 
ries or squids. 

Sagittide (sa-jit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sagitta 
+ -idz.] A family of worms, typified by the 
genus Sagitta, of the class Chetognatha. They 
are small marine creatures, from half an inch to an inch 
long, transparent, unsegmented, without parapodia, with 
chitinous processes which serve as jaws, and with lateral 
cuticular processes. The structure is anomalous, and the 
Sagittidg@ were variously considered as mollusks, anne- 
lids, and nematoids before a class was instituted for their 
reception. See cut under Sagitta. 

sagittilingual (saj’i-ti-ling’gwal), a. [< L. 
sagitta, an_arrow, + lingua, the tongue: see 
lingual.| Having a long slender cylindrical 





Sagittate Leaf 
of Calla _ Lily 
(Arotdes A thio- 
picumy),. 





Sagittilingual.—Anterior Part of Tongue of Woodpecker (Hy/ozo- 
mus pileatus). (About pa natural me 


tongue barbed at the end and capable of being 
thrust out like an arrow, as a woodpecker; be- 
longing to the Sagittilingues. 

decititin carat (saj’i-ti-ling’ gwéz),n. pl. [NL.: 
see sagittilingual.| In Illiger’s system of clas- 
sification (1811), the woodpeckers. See Picide. 

sagittocyst (saj’i-td-sist), m. [< L. sagitta, an 
arrow, + Gr. κύστις, bladder: see cyst.] One of 
the cutaneous cells of turbellarian worms, con- 
taining a sagitta. 

Sagmarius (8αρ-πιᾶ/ 11-18), n. [NL., < L. sag- 
marius, of or pertaining to a pack-saddle, « 
sagma, < Gr. σάγµα, a pack-saddle (> NL. Sagma, 
a star so called): see seam?2.] The constellation 
Pegasus, containing the star Sagma, τ Pegasi. 

sagmatorhine (sag-mat’d-rin),a. [<« NL. Sag- 
matorrhina (Bonaparte, 1851) (< Gr. σάγµα (σαγ- 
µατ-), a saddle, + ῥίς (ῥιν-), the nose), a sup- 
posed genus of Alcidz, based on the tufted puf- 
fin, Lunda cirrata, when the horny covering of 
the bill had been molted, leaving a saddle- 
shaped soft skin over the nostrils.] Saddle- 
nosed, as an auk, 

sago (sa’g0),n. [= F.sagou = Sp. sagi, sagui = 
Pg. sagu = It. sagt = D. G. Dan. Sw. sago (NL. 
sagus), Hind. sdgu (sdgu-dand sabiddna), sago, 
< Malay sdgu, sagi, sago, the farinaceous and 
glutinous pith of a tree of the palm kind named 
rumbiya.] An amylaceous food derived from 
the soft spongy interior, the so-called ‘‘pith,” 
of the trunksof various palms. (See sago-palm.) 
The tree, which in the case of the proper sago-palms 
naturally flowers but once, is felled when just ready to 
flower, the trunk cut in pieces, the pith-like matter sepa- 
rated, and the starch washed fromit. After due settling, 


the water is drained off, and the deposited starch may be 
caked, as it is for native use, or dried into a meal which is 





saguin 


converted into pearl-sago. This is the ordinary granulated 
sago of the market, consisting of fine pearly grains, brown- 
ish or sometimes bleached white, prepared by making the 
meal into a paste and pressing this through a sieve.— 
Japan sago, a farinaceous material derived from different 
species of Cycas.— Pearl sago. See pearl-sago.— Port- 
land sago, a delicate and nutritious farina extracted from 
the corm or tuber of the European wake-robin, Arwm mac- 
ulatum. It was formerly prepared in considerable quan- 
tity in the Isle of Portland, England. Also called Port- 
land arrowroot.—§$ago-meal, sago in a fine powder.— 
Wild sago, Zamia pumila and Ζ. Floridana in Florida, 
and in Jamaica Z. integrifolia and perhaps other species 
whose stems furnish arrowroot. See coontie. 
sagoin, sagouin, ”. Same as saguin. 
sago-palm (sa’go-piim), n. Either of the two 
palms Metroz- 
ylon levis and 
M.  Rumphii. 
See Metroxylon 


and sago. Other 
palms yielding 


sago are the Pha- 
nix farinifera in 
Singapore, the ge- 





Sago-palm (Metroxylon levis). 


a, the fruit. 


bang-palm, Corypha Gebanga, in Java, the jaggery palm or 
bastard sago, Caryota urens, in Mysore, and the palmyra 
and the areng or gomuti elsewhere in India. Species of 
Cycas are also called sago-palm. See Cycas. 

sago-plant (sa’g6-plant), n. Arum maculatum. 
See Portland sago, under sago. 

Say Splorn (si’gd-splén), n. <A spleen in 
which the Ma!pighian corpuscles are enlarged 
and lardaceous, presenting the appearance of 
boiled sago. 

Sagra (sa’grii), n. [NI. (Fabricius, 1792).] A 
genus of phytophagous beetles of the family 
Chrysomelide, giving name to the Sagride. 
The species inhabit tropical parts of the Old World; they 
are of brilliant colors, and have highly developed hind 
ies whence they have received the name of kangaroo- 


68. 

Sagride (sag’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sagra + 
-idz.| A family of Coleoptera, typified by the 
genus Sagra. It is now merged in the Chryso- 
melidz. : 

saguaro (sa-gwar’0), 2. [Also, corruptly, su- 
warrow ; Mex, or Amer. Ind.} The giant eac- 
tus, Cereus giganteus, a columnar species from 
25 to over 50 feet high, growing on stony 
mesas and low hills in Arizona and adjacent 
parts of Mexico. The wood of the large strong ribs 
is light and soft, solid, and susceptible of a beautiful pol- 
ish, and is indestructible in contact with the soil. It is 
used by the Indians for lances and bows, and by the set- 
tlers for rafters of adobe houses, fencing, etc. The edible 
fruit is largely collected and dried by the Indians.— §a- 
guaro woodpecker, Centurus uropygialis, the Gila wood- 

ecker: so called from its nesting in the giant cactuses. 

tis abundant in the valley of the Gila and the lower Colo- 
rado river, and is a near relative of the red-bellied wood- 
pecker, C. carolinus. See cut under pitahaya. 

saguin (sa-gwin’),”. [Α1βο sagoin, sagouin, = 
F’, sagoin, sagouin, ς Tupi saguin, gaguy, sauhy, 
sdohy, also sahy, gahy (see sai).] A South 
American monkey of the genus Callithriz. 
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Saguin (Cadlithrtx personatus). 


=Syn. Saguin, sajou, sat, saimiri, sapajou. These are all 
native names of South American monkeys, now become in- 
extricably confounded by the different usages of authors, 
if indeed they had originally specific meanings. Sazis the 


saguin 

most general term, meaning monkey. Sajow and sapajou 
are the same, meaning a prehensile-tailed monkey of one 
of the genera Cebus and Ateles; but sapajou has become 
associated specially with Ateles, then meaning spider-mon- 
key. Saguin was one of the smaller species of Cebus, but 
became confused with saimiri. Saguin and saimiri are 
now specially attached to the small non-prehensile-tailed 
squirrel-monkeys, Hage soe AS 4 of the genera Callithriz 
and Chrysothriz, but are also loosely used for any of the 
marmosets. 


Saguinus (sag-i-i’nus), ». [NL. (Lacépéde): 
see saguin.] Agenus of South American mar- 
mosets: same as Hapale. 

sagum (sa’gum), n. [L., also sagus ; =Gr. σάγος, 
a coarse woolen blanket or mantle: said to be 
of Celtic origin: see say4.] A military cloak 
worn by ancient Roman soldiers and inferior 
officers, in contradistinction to the paludamen- 
tum of the superior officers. It was the garb 
of war, as the toga was the garb of peace. 

Sagus (sa’gus),n. [NL. (Blume, 1836), < Malay 
sagu,sago: see sago.| A former genus of palms, 
now known as Metroxylon. See also Raphia, 
species of which are often cultivated under the 
name Sagus. See cut under sago. 

sagy (sa’ji), α. [< sage? + -y1.] Full of sage; 
seasoned with sage. 

Saharan (sa-hi’ran), a. Same as Saharic. 

Saharic (sa-har’ik), a. [< Sahara (see def.) (< 
Ar. sahra, a desert plain) + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the desert of Sahara, a vast region 
in northern Africa. 

sahib (sii’ib),. [< Hind. sdhib, < Ar. sahib (with 
initial letter sdd), master, lord, sovereign, ruler, 
a gentleman, European gentleman, sir, posses- 
sor, owner, prop. companion, associate; fem. 
salviba, mistress, lady.] A term of respect used 
by the natives of India and Persia in addressing 
or speaking of Europeans: equivalent to Master 
or Sir, and even to Mistress: as, Colonel sahib; 
the sahib did so and so; it is the mem-sahib’s 
command. (Seemem-sahib.) Itis also occasion- 
ally used as a specific title among both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, as Tippoo Sahib, 

sahlite (si’lit), n. See salite?. 

sahtit, sahtet, a. and. See saught. 

sahtlet, υ. See settle. 

Sahuca bean. See bean! and soy. 

sai gsi) π. [= F. sai, < Tupi sai, cai.] 1. 
A South American monkey of the genus Ce- 
bus in a broad sense. See synonyms under 
saguin.—2. A guitguit of the genus Cewreba, C. 
cyanea, about44incheslong, bright-blue, varied 
with black, green, and yellow, and with red bill 
and feet, inhabiting tropical America. See cut 

yunder Cerebine. 

saibling (sib’ling), η. [G. dial. saibling.] 
The char of Eurcpe, Salvelinus alpinus. 

saic (si’ik), m. [ς F. saique = Sp. It. saica= 
Pg. saique = Russ. saiki,< Turk. shdiga.] A 
Turkish or Grecian vessel, very common in 
the Levant, a kind of ketch which has no top- 
gallantsail nor mizzen-topsail. 

saice (sis), ». See sice?, 

said (sed), p.a. [Pp. of sayl,v.] 1. Declared; 
uttered; reported.—2. Mentioned; before-men- 
tioned; aforesaid: used chiefly in legal style: 
as, the said witness. 


And ther our Savyr for gaff the synnys of the sayd mary 
Mawdleyn. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 54. 


And so there at the sayde Mounte Syon we toke our asses 
and rode forth at the sayd time, and neuer we alyghted to 
beyte vnto tyme we come to Rama. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 56. 


The said Charles by his writing obligatory did acknow- 


ledge himself to be bound to the said William in the said 


sum of two hundred pounds. 
Proceedings on an Action of Debt, Blackstone’s Com.., 
Π1Π., App. iii. 
saiet, . See say. 
saiga (si’gii),n. [= F. saiga, ς Russ. saiga, an 
antelope, saiga.] 1. A ruminant of the genus 
Saiga, remarkable for the singular conforma- 
tion of the head, which gives it a peculiar physi- 
ognomy.— 2. [cap.] (sa’i-gi) [NL.] The typi- 
cal and only genus of Saigidz. ‘There is only one 
species, the saiga or saiga-antelope, Antilope saiga, Colus 
saiga, or Saiga tartarica, inhabiting western Asia and east- 
ern Europe. Also called Colus. See cut in next column. 
saiga-antelope (si’gi-an’té-lop), n. The saiga. 
Baigide (sa-ij’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Saiga + -idz.] 
In J. E. Gray’s classification, a family of hollow- 
horned ruminants, represented by the genus 
Saiga; the saiga-antelopes, having the nose 
peculiarly inflated and expanded, the conforma- 
tion affecting not only the outward parts, but 
the bones of the nasal region. The nasal bones 
are short, arched upward, and entirely separated from 
the maxillaries and lacrymals; the frontal bone projects 
between the lacrymals and nasals, and the maxillaries 
and premaxillaries are both much reduced. The group 
would be better named Saiging, as a subfamily of Bovide. 





Saiga-antelope (Saiga tartarica). 


A dialectal (Seotch) 


gaikless (sak’les), a. 
form of sackless. 
sail! (sal), . [< ME. saile, sayle, seil, seyl, ς AS. 
segel, segl = OS. segel = MD. seyl, D. zetl = MLG. 
LG. segel, scil = OHG. segal, MHG. G. segel = 
Icel. segl = Sw. segel = Dan. sejl (Goth. not 
recorded), asail. Root unknown; certainly not 
ςΤ,. sagulum, a mantle.] 1. A piece of cloth, 
or a texture or tissue of some kind, spread to 
the wind to cause, or assist in causing, a vessel 
to move through the water. Sails are usually made 
of several breadths of canvas, sewed together with a 
double seam at the borders, and edged all round with a 
cord or cords called the bolt-rope or bolt-ropes. A sail ex- 
tended by a yard hung (slung) by the middle is called a 
square sail ; a sail set upon a gaff, boom, or stay is called 
a fore-and-aft sail. (See fore-and-aft.) The upper part of 
every sail is the head, the lower part the foot, the sides in 
general are called leeches; but the weather side or edge 
(that is, the side next the mast or stay to which it is at- 
tached) of any but a square sail is called the duff, and the 
other edge the after leech. ‘The two lower corners of a 
square sail are in general clues ; the weather clue of a fore- 
and-aft sail, or of a course while set, is the tack, Sails 
generally take their names, partly at least, from the mast, 
yard, or stay upon which they are stretched; thus, the 
main-course, maintopsail, and maintopgallantsail are re- 
spectively the sails on the mainmast, maintopmast, and 
maintopgallantmast, ‘The principal sails in a full-rigged 
vessel are the courses or lower sails, the topsails, and the 
ropiiiapiaedle. See topsail, topsail-yard, and cut under 
ip. 
Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake 
sail, and so were driven. Acts xxvii. 17. 
Their sails spread forth, and with a fore-right gale 
Leaving our coast. Massinger, Renegado, v. 8. 


2. That part of the arm of a windmill which 
catches the wind. 


And the whirring sail goes round. Tennyson, The Owl. 


3. One of the canvas flaps of a cart or wagon. 
[South Africa. ] 
He drew the sails down before and behind, and the 


wagon rolled away slowly. 
Olive Schreiner, Story of an African Farm, II. xii. 


4, Figuratively, a wing. 


He, cutting way 
With his broad sayles, about him soared round; 
At last, low stouping with unweldy sway, 
Snatcht up both horse and man. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. xi. 18. 
5. A single ship or vessel, especially a ship con- 
sidered as one of anumber: thesame form inthe 
singular and the plural: as, at noon we sighted 
a sail and gave chase; a fleet of twenty sail. 
Returning back to Legorne, suddainly in the way we 


met with Fiftie saile of the Turkes Gallies. 
ΜΕ. Webb, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 19. 
How many sail of well-mann’d ships before us, 
As the bonito does the flying-fish, 
Have we pursu’d and scour’d, 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 
Our great fleet goes still forward amain, of above one 
hundred sail of ships. Court and Times of Charles I., 1.5. 


6. A fleet. [Rare.] 


We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly saii of ships make hitherward. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 4. 61. 
7+. Sailing qualities; speed. 
We departed from Constantinople in the Trinity of Lon- 
don: a ship of better defence then saile. 
Sandys, Travailes, Ῥ. 68. 


8. A journey or excursion upon water; a pas- 
sage in a vessel or boat. 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 


And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Shak., Othello, v. 2. 268. 
The other monastery, best known as the Badia, once a 
house of Benedictines, afterwards of Franciscans, stands 
on a separate island, approached by a pleasant saz/. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 216. 


9, A ride ina cart or other conveyance. [Ire- 
land.]—10. In zoél., a structure or formation 


of parts suggesting a sail in shape or use. (a) 
A very large dorsal fin. See sailfish. (0) The arm by means 
of which a nautilus is wafted over the water.—After- 





sail 
a term generally applied to the sails carried on the 


mainmast and mizzenmast of three-masted vessels, and on 
the mainmast of vessels having but two masts. 


When the after sails fill and she gathers headway, put 
the helm again to port, and when the wind is astern brace 
up the after yards by the port braces. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 433. 


Depth of a sail. See depth.—Full sail, with all sails 
set.— Lateen sail. See dateen.—Light sails, See light2. 


If it is perfectly calm and there is a swell on, furl the 
light sails to save them from chafe. 
Luce, Seamanship, p. 437. 


Press of sail. See press!.—Shoulder-of-mutton sail, 
a triangular sail used in boats, also called a leg-of-mutton 
sail. See cut under sharpio.— §liding-gunter sail, a tri- 
angular boat-sail used with a sliding-gunter mast.—To 
back a sail, bend a sail, crowd sail, cut the sailft, 
flat in the sail, flatten a sail, loose sail. See the 
verbs.—To make sail. (a) To set sail; depart. 


Sonnday a for Midsom day, abowyt vij of the cloke in 
the mornyng we made Sayle, And passyd by the Costes of 
Slavone and Histria. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 16. 


(6) To spread more sail; hasten on by spreading more 
sail— To point a sail, See point!._To press sail. 
Same as to crowd satl.—To ride down a Sail, See ride. 
—To set sail, to expand or spread the sails; hence, 
to begin a voyage.—To shorten sail, to reduce the ex- 
tent of sail, or take in a part.—To strike sail. (a) To 
lower the sails suddenly, as in saluting or in sudden gusts 
of wind. Acts xxvii. 17. (0) To abate show or pomp. 
[Rare. ] 
Margaret 
Must strike her sail, and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΙ., iii. 3. 5. 


To take the wind out of one’s sails, to take away one’s 
means of progress; deprive one of an advantage; discom- 
fit one, especially by sudden or unexpected action. 


I’ve undermined Garstin’s pears They'll use their 
authority, and give a little shabby treating, but I’ve taken 
all the wind out of their sails. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvii. 


απ Under sail, having sail spread. 


gail! (sal), v. [< ME. sailen, saylen, seilen, seilien, 
< AS. seglian = MD. seylen, D. zeilen = MLG. LG. 
segelen = MHG. sigelen, segelen, G. segeln = Icel. 
sigla = Sw. segla = Dan. sejle (cf. OF. sigler, 
singler, F. cingler = Sp. singlar = Pg. singrar, 
< MHG.), sail; from the noun.] 1. intrans. 1. 
To move along through or over the water by 
the action of the wind upon sails; by extension, 
to move along through or over the water by 
means of sails, oars, steam, or other mechanical 
agency. 

This seyle sette on thi mast, 


And seyle in-to the blisse of heuene. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 214. 
Tewysday, the v day of Januarii, we seyleyd vp and down 
in the gulff of Venys, ffor the wynde was so straygtha yens 
vs that we myght not kepte the ryght wey in no wyse. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 385. 


2. To set sail; hoist sail and depart; begin a 
journey on shipboard: as, to sail at noon. 

The maistres, whan the mone a-ros manli in come, 

& faire at the fulle flod thei ferden to sayle, 


& hadde wind at wille to wende whan hem liked. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1. 2745. 


On leaving Ascension we sailed for Bahia, on the coast 
of Brazil, in order to complete the chronometrical mea- 
surement of the world. 


Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, IT. 297. 

3. To journey by water; travel by ship. 
And when we had sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, we came to Myra, acity of Lycia. Acts xxvii. 5. 


Here’s such a merry grig, I could find in my heart to 
sail to the world’s end with such company. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, i. 1. 


4. To swim, as a fish or a swan. 


Like little dolphins, when they sai? 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 21. 
5. To fly without visible movement of the 
wings, as a bird; float through the air; pass 
smoothly along; glide: as, the clouds sai! across 


the sky. 
He bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 32. 
Sails between worlds and worlds with steady wing. 
Milton, P. L., v. 268. 
Across the sunny vale, 
From hill to hill the wandering rook did sai, 
Lazily croaking. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 339. 


Henee, figuratively—6. To move forward im- 
pressively, as if in the manner of a ship with all 
sail set. [Colloq. ] 

Lady B. sailed in, arrayed in ribbons of scarlet, with 
many brooches, bangles, and other gimcracks ornament- 
ing her plenteous person. 

Thackeray, Love] the Widower. 
7. To plunge forward, like a ship; rush for- 
ward: sometimes with in. [Colloq. ] 


The fact is, a man must dismiss all thoughts of pru- 
dence and common-sense when it comes to masquerade 


sail 


dresses, and just sail in and make an unmitigated fool of 
himself. Harper's Mag., UX XVIII. 561. 


Sailing ice. See ice.—To sail close to the wind. (a) 
To run great risk or hazard ; leave little leeway or margin 
for escape from danger or difficulty. (6) To move or act 
with great caution ; be in circumstances requiring careful 
action. (c) To live closely up to one’s income; be strait- 
ened for money.—To sail τορθ. See free.—To sail on a 
bowline, το sail close-hauled, or with the bowlines hauled 
taut.—To sail over, in arch., to project beyond a sur- 
face. Gwilt. 


II. trans. 1. To move or pass over or upon 
by the action of the wind upon sails, or, by 
extension, by the propelling power of oars, 
steam, etc. 


Thus time we waste, and longest leagues make short; 
Sail seas in cockles. hak., Pericles, iv. 4. 2. 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea. 
Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 
2. To direct or manage the motion, move- 
ments, and course of; navigate: as, to sail a 
Bhip: To sail a race, to compete in a sailing-contest. 
sail?t+,v.i. [< ME. saylen, salyen, dance, < OF. 
sailir, saillir, salir, F. saillir, leap, issue forth, 
sally, dance, < L. salire, leap: see salient, and 
ef. sally2, which is related to sail? as rally? 
is {ο rail5,] To dance. 
Nother sailen ne sautrien ne singe with the giterne. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 208. 
sail}, v. t [ς ME. sailen, saylen, by apheresis 
from asailen, assail: see assail.] To assail. 
‘*Eve an 
Now to assaut, that sadlen can,” 
Quod Love. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7336. 
sailable (sa’la-bl), a. [< saill, v., + -able.] 
Capable of being sailed on or through; navi- 
gable; admitting of being passed by ships. 
[Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
sail-boat (sal’bot), n. A boat propelled by or 
fitted for a sail or sails. 
sail-borne (sal’born), a. Borne or conveyed by 


sails. Falconer. 
sail-broad (sal’brad), a. Spreading like a sail. 
At last his satl-broad vans 


He spreads for flight. Milton, P. L., ii. 927. 


sail-burton (sal’bér’ton), . A long tackle 
used for hoisting topsails aloft ready for bend- 


ing. 
wail-clath (sal’kléth), η. [Early mod. E. in pl. 
sayleclothes, saleclothes; < ME. seil-cloth, seil- 
cleth ; ¢ sail + cloth.| Hemp or cotton canvas 
or duck, used in making sails for ships, ete. 
No Chippe can sayle without Hempe, Υ9 cayle clothes, the 


shroudes, staies, tacles, yarde lines, warps « Cables can 
not be made. Babees Book (ii. ii, T. 8.), p. 243. 


Whatsoeuer sale-clothes are already transported. or at 
any time here-after to bee transported out of i.ngland into 
Prussia by the English marchants, and shall there be of- 
fered to bee solde, whether they be whole cloathes or halfe 
cloathes, they must containe both their endes. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 163. 
sail-cover (sal’kuv’ér), η. A canvas cover 
placed as a protection over a furled sail. 

sailed (sald), a. [< δα + -ed?.] Furnished 

with sails; having sails set: as, full-sailed. 

Prostrated, in most extreme ill fare, 
He lies before his high-sazl’d fleet. 

Chapman, Iliad, xix. 335. (Davies.) 

Over all the clouds floated like sailed ships anchored. 

LL. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 457. 

sailer (sa’lér),. [Early mod. E. also sayler; « 

ME. *sayler = D. zeiler = G. segler = Dan. sej- 

ler = Sw. seglare, a sailer (a ship); as sail + 

-erl, Cf. sailor.) 1. One who sails; a sea- 

man; asailor. See sailor, an erroneous spell- 
ing now established in this sense. 

There I found my sword among some of the shrowds, 
wishing, I must.confess, if I died, to be found with that 
in my hand, and withal waving it about my head, that 
sailers by might have the better glimpse of me. 

Str Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

The inhabitants are cunning Artificers, Merchants, and 
Saylers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 548. 

For the Saylers(I confesse), they daily make good cheare, 
but our dyet is a little meale and water. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 202. 
2. A ship or other vessel with reference to her 
sailing powers or manner of sailing, or as being 
propelled by sails, not steam. 

‘““You must be mad. She is the fastest sailer between 
here and the Thames.” .. . “I care not!” the porter re- 
plied, snatching up a stout oaken staff that lay in a cor- 


ner, “I’m an old sailor.” 
G. A. Sala, The Ship-Chandler. (Latham.) 


From east and west across the horizon’s edge, 
Two mighty masterful vessels, sailers, steal upon us. 
Walt Whitman, The Century, XX XTX. 553. 


sailfish (sal’fish), n. One of several different 
fishes, so called from the large or long dorsal 


fin. (a) A fish of the genus Carpiodes; the carp-sucker, 
C. cyprinus. (Local, U. Β.] (6) A fish of the genus Yi- 
phias; a sword-fish. See cut under sword-jfish. (ο) The 
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basking-shark, Cetorhinus maximus or Selache maxima. 
See cut under basking-shark. (d) A fish of the genus 
Histiophorus, whose dorsal fin is very ample. The best- 
known and most widely distributed species is H. gladius, 
of European and some other waters, from which the Amer- 





Sailfish (Htstiophorus americanus). 


ican sailfish, H. americanus, differs so little that it has 
been considered specifically identical by most ichthyolo- 
gists. See also sailing-fish. Also called spike-jish. 

sail-fluke (sal’flék), η. The whiff, a pleuronec- 
toid fish. [Orkneys.] 

sail-gang (sal’gang), π. The seine-gang of a 
sailing vessel in the menhaden-fishery, includ- 
ing their gear and boats. Also sailing-gang. 

sail-hook (sal’huk), ». A small hook used to 
hold sail-cloth while it is being sewed. 

sail-hoop (sal’hép), ». One of the rings by 
which fore-and-aft sails are secured to masts 
and stays; amast-hoop. __ 

Sailing (sa’ling),». [< ME. seylynge, ς AS. seg- 
ling, verbal η. of seglian, sail: see saill, v.] 1. 
The act of one who or of that which sails.—2. 
The art or rules of navigation; the art or the 
act of directing a ship on a given line laid down 
in a chart; also, the rules by which a ship’s 
tack is determined and represented on a chart, 
and by which the problems relating to it are 
solved.—Circular sailing. See cireular.— Composite 
sailing. See composite.—Current-sailing, the method 
of determining the true course and distance of a ship 
when her own motion is combined with that of a’ cur- 
rent.— Globular sailing. See globular.—Great-circle 
sailing, a method of navigation by which the courses of 
the ship are so laid as to carry her over a great circle, 
which is the shortest path between two points on the 
globe.— Mercator’s sailing, a method in which problems 
are solved according tothe principles applied in Mercator’s 
projection. See Mercator’s chart, under chart.— Middle- 
latitude sailing. See latitude.—Oblique s . See 
oblique.— Order of sailing. See order.— Parallel sail- 
ing, the method of sailing when the ship’s track lies along 
a parallel of latitude. Its characteristic formula is: Dis- 
tance = difference of longitude x cosine latitude. This 
method may be used when the ship’s course is neasly east 
or west. Formerly, when longitude could not be deter- 
mined as accurately as at present, it was a common 
practice to make the latitude of the port of destina- 
tion, and then sail east or west as required. Hence the 
importance then attached to parallel sailing.—Plain 
sailing, an easy, unobstructed course in sailing, or, figu- 
ratively, in any enterprise.—Plane sailing. See plane- 
satling.— Sailing instructions, written or printed di- 
rections delivered by the commanding officer of a convoy 
to the several masters of the ships under his care. By 
these instructions they are enabled to understand and 
answer the signals of the commander, and to know the 
place of rendezvous appointed for the fleet in case of 
dispersion by storm, by an enemy, or by any other acci- 
dent. Bouvier.—Traverse sailing, the case in plane- 
sailing where a ship makes several courses in succession, 
the track being zigzag, and the directions of its several 
parts traversing or lying more or less athwart each other. 
For all these actual courses and distances run on each a 
single equivalent λεπτα course and distance may be 
found which the ship would have described had she sailed 
direct for the A gsi of destination; finding this single 
course is called working or resolving a traverse, which is 
effected by trigonometrical computation or by the aid of 
a traverse-table, 

sailing-directions (sa’ling-di-rek’shgnz), n. pl. 
Published details respecting particular seas 
and coasts, useful for the purpose of naviga- 
tion. Compare pilot, 4. 

sailing-fish (sa’ling-fish), ». Histiophorus indi- 
cus, resembling the American sailfish. See sail- 
fish (α). 

sailing-gang (sa’ling-gang), n. 
gang. 

sailing-ice (sa’ling-is), mn. An ice-pack suffi- 
ciently open to allow a vessel propelled by sails 
alone to force her way through. 

sailing-master (sa’ling-mas’tér),n. The navi- 
gating officer of a ship; formerly an officer in 
the navy whose duties were to navigate the 
vessel and to attend to other matters connected 
with stowage, the rigging, οίο., under the di- 
rection of the executive officer. See master. 

sailing-orders (sa’ling-6r’dérz), n. pl. Orders 
directing a ship or fleet to proceed to sea, and 
indicating its destination. 

saillant (sal’yiint),a. ([F., ppr. of saillir, leap: 
see salient.] Springing up or forth; arising; 
salient, as the teeth of Astropectinide. 

sailless (sal’les), a. [< saill + -less.] Having 
no sails. 

sail-lizard (sal’liz’ard), n. A large lizard of 
Amboyna, having a crested tail. See cut un- 
der Histiurus. 


Same as sail- 


sail-loft (sal’l6ft), n. 


sail-trimmer (sal’trim’ér), η. 


saily (sa/li), a. [<saill, n., 


saimiri (si’ mi-ri), η. 


sain 


A loft or an apartment 
where sails are cut out and made. 

sailmaker (sal’ma’kér), n. One whose oceupa- 
tion is the making, altering, or repairing of 
sails; in the United States navy, a warrant-of- 
ficer whose duty it is to take charge of and keep 
in repair all sails, awnings, etce.— gailmaker’s 


mate, a petty officer in the United States navy, whose duty 
it is to assist the sailmaker. 


sail-needle (sal’né/dl),». A large needle with 
a triangular tapering end, used in sewing can- 
vas for sails. See cut under needle. 

sailor (sa’lor), ». [Early mod. E. also saylor; 
an erroneous spelling (perhaps prob. due to con- 
formity with tailor, or with the obs. sailour, a 
dancer) of sailer: see sailer.)] One who sails; 
aseaman; a mariner; one of the crew of a ship 
or vessel, 

O quhar will I get guid sazlor 


To sail this schip of mine? 
Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 149), 


I see the cabin-window bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, x. 


Free trade and sailors’ rights. See free.— Paper 
sailor. See paper-sailor.—Pearly sailor, the pearly 
nautilus.—§ailors’ Bible, Bowditch’s Navigator. (Old 
slang.]— Sailors’ home, an institution where seamen 
may lodge and be cared for while on shore, or in which 
retired, aged, or infirm seafaring men are maintained. 
=§Syn. Sailor, Seaman, Mariner. To most landsmen any 
one who leads a seafaring life is a sailor. Nelson was a 
reat sailor. Technically, sailor applies only to the men 
efore the mast. To alandsman seaman seems a business 

term for a sailor; technically, seaman includes sailors and 
petty officers. Mariner is an elevated, poetic, or quaint 
term for a seaman; shipman is a still older term. The 
technical use of mariner is now restricted to legal docu- 
ments. There is no present distinction in name between 
the men in the navy and those in the merchant marine. 

sailor-fish (sa’lor-fish), ». A sword-fish of the 
family Histiophoridz; a sail-fish. See Histi- 
ophorus, sailing-fish; and cut under sail-fish. 

sailorman (sa’lor-man), Δ.Σ pl. sailormen 
(-men). A sailor; a seaman. 


It is not always blowing at sea, a mercy satlor-men are 
grateful for. W. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xxix. 


sailor-plant (sa’lor-plant), π. The beefsteak- 
plant or strawberry-geranium, Saxifraga sar- 


men tosa. 


sailor’s-choice (sa’lorz-chois), ». 1. Asparine 
fish, the pinfish, Lagodon rhomboides. It hasa 
general resemblance to a scup or porgy, but the front teeth 
are broad and emarginate. It is common along the eastern 
American coast. See cut under Lagodon, 
2. A fish, Orthopristis chrysopterus; the pig-fish. 
The dorsal and anal fins are nearly naked, and the pomerior 
dorsal spines are abbreviated. The fish is of alight brown 
above, silvery below, with numerous orange and yellow 
spots, which are aggregated in oblique lines above the lat- 
eral line, and in horizontal ones belowit. It isan impor- 
tant food-fish along the eastern American coast, especially 
in the south. 


sailor’s-purse (sa’lorz-pérs), π. An egg-pouch 
of oviparous rays and sharks, which is mostly 
found empty on the sea-shore. See cut under 
mermaid’s-purse. [Humorous. ] 

sailourt, ”. [ME. sailour, saillour, salyare, < OF. 
*satllour, saillur, sailleur, a dancer, < sailir, sail- 
lir, dance: see sail?,]} A dancer. 

Ther was many a tymbester 
And saillouris, that I dar wel swere 
Couthe her craft ful perfitly. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 770. 
sail-room (sal’rém), . An apartment in a ves- 
sel where sails are stowed. 

A man detailed 
to assist in working the sails of a man-of-war 
in action. 

sail-wheel (sal’hwél), π. A name for Wolt- 
mann’s tachometer. LH. H. Knight. 

+ -yl.] Like asail. 
[ Rare. ] 


From Penmen’s craggy height to try her saily wings... 
She meets with Conway first. Drayton, Polyolbion, x. 3. 


sail-yard (sal’yird), π. [< ME. saylegerd, seil- 
gerd, < AS. segelgyrd, segigyrd, < segel, sail, + 
geard, gyrd, yard.) ‘The yard or spar on which 
sails are extended, [Rare.] 

saim (sam),”.andv. <A form of seam3, 

[Tupi sai miri, little 
monkey.] A small South American mon- 
key of the genus Saimiris (Geoffroy) or Chryso- 
thrix (Wagler), having a bushy non-prehensile 
tail: extended to some other small squirrel- 
‘like monkeys of the same country, and con- 
fused with saguin (which see). Also written 
samiri, saimari, and rarely Englished saimir. 
See cut under squirrel-monkey. 

sain! (sin), v. ¢. [Also sane; < ME. sainen, 
saynen, seinen, seinien, signen, < AS. segnian = 
OS. ségnon = MD. seghenen, D. zegenen = MLG. 
segenen, segen = OHG. segandn, MHG. segenen, 





sain 


sénen, seinen, G. segnen, bless, = Icel. Sw. signa 
= Dan. signe, make the sign of the cross upon, 
bless, = OF. seigner, signer = Pr. signar, segnar, 
senar = Sp. signar = It. segnare, make the sign 
of the cross upon, mark, note, stamp, ¢ L. sig- 
nare, raark, distinguish, sign, ML. make the 
sign of the cross upon, bless, ς signum, a sign 
(> AS. segen, a sign, standard, etc.): see sign, 
n., and ef. sign, v., a doublet of sainl.] To 
bless with the sign of the cross; bless so as 
to protect from evil influence. [Obsolete or 
Scotch. ] 
Nade he sayned hym-self, segge, bot thrye, 


Er he watz war in the wod of a won in a mote, 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T, 8.), 1. 763. 


The truth ye’ll tell to me, Tamlane ; 
A word ye mauna lie ; 
Gin e’er ye was in haly chapel, 
Or sained in Christentie ? 
The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I. 119). 


My stepmither put on my claithes, 
An’ ill, ill, satned she me. 
Tam-a-Line (Child’s Ballads, I. 261). 
sain?}, sainet. Forms of the past participle of 
say1, conformed to original strong participles 
like lain. 
sainfoin (san’foin), n. [Also saintfoin; < F. 
sain-foin, older sainctfoin, saintfoin, appar. < 
saint (< Li. sanctus), holy, + foin (< is Janum), 
hay: see saintl, fennel, 
and fenugreek; otherwise 
(the form sainfoin being g& 
then orig.) < sain, sound, Wyy 
wholesome (< L. sanus, 
sound: see sanel), + foin, 
hay. Inthisview Pg. san- 
7επο is adapted from the 
F.; the word does not ap- 
pear in Sp.orIt.] A per- 
ennial herb, Onobrychis 
Onobrychis, native intem- 
perate Europe and part 
of Asia, and widely eculti- 
vated in Europe as a for- 
age-plant. It is suitable 
for pasturage, especially for 
sheep, and makes a good hay. 
It prefers light, dry, calcareous 
soils, and will thrive in places 
where clover fails. It has been 
introduced into the United 
States under the corrupt name 
asperset [F. esparcet, G. espar- ? 
sette]. Also cockshead, French 
4 97088, and hen’s-bill. 
gaint! (sant), a. and n. 
[< ME. saint, saynt, seint, the pod with the persistent 
seynt, sant, sont, ς OF, calyx. 
saint, seint, sainct, m., sancte, sainte, f., F. saint, 
m., sainte, f., = Pr. sanct, sant, san, m., santa, 
f., = Sp. santo, san, m., santa, f., = Pg. santo, 
sao, m., santa, f., = It. santo, san, m., santa, f., 
holy, sacred, as a noun a saint (= AS. sanct 
= D. sant = G. sankt, sanct = Dan. Sw. sankt, 
saint), ς L. sanctus, holy, consecrated, LL. as 
8 noun a saint, prop. pp. of sancire, render sa- 
cred, make holy, akin to sacer, holy, sacred: see 
sacrel, Of. Skt. γ sanj, adhere, sakta, attached, 
devoted. From the same L. verb are ult. E. 
sanction, sanctify, sanctimony, ete. Cf. corpo- 
sant, corsaint.) I, a. Holy; sacred: only in 
attributive use, and now only before proper 
names, as Saint John, Saint Paul, Saint Augus- 
tine, or quasi-proper names, as Saint Saviour, 
Saint Sophia (Holy Wisdom), Saint Cross, Saint 
Sepulcher (in names of churches), where it is 
usually regarded as a noun appositive, a quasi- 
title. See II., 3. 
And sle me first, for seynte charitee. 
; Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 868. 

It shall here-after be declared how that she was discesed 
of the seint Graal and wher-fore, and how the aventures 
of the seynt Graal were brought to fin. 

Merlin (KE. E. T. 8.), ii. 229. 

II. ». 1. One who has been consecrated or 
set apart to the service of God: applied in the 
Old Testament to the Israelites as a people 
(Ps. exxxii. 9; compare Num. xvi. 3), andin the 
New Testament to all members of the Christian 
churches (2 Cor. i. 1). 

Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and 
Timothy our*brother, unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia. 

2 Cor. i. 1. 
2. One who is pure and upright in heart and 
life; hence, in Scriptural and Christian usage, 
one who has been regenerated and sanctified 
ci the Spirit of God; one of the redeemed: ap- 
p ied to them both in their earthly and in their 
eavenly state; also used of persons of other 
religions: as, a Buddhist saint. 
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χ. Theinflorescence of sain- 
{οἶπ (Onobrychis Onobry- 
chis). 2. The lower part of 
the stem with the leaves. a, 
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Than thei seyn that tho ben Seyntes, be cause that thei 
slowen hemself of here owne gode wille for love of here 
Ydole. Mandeville, Travels, p. 176. 


All faithful Christ’s people, that believe in him faith- 
fully, are saints and holy. 
Latimer, Sermons (Parker Soc.), p. 507. 


In her was found the blood of prophets, and of saints, 
and of all that were slain upon the earth. Rev. xviii. 24. 


3. One who is eminent for consecration, holi- 
ness, and piety in life and character; specifi- 
cally, one who is generally or officially recog- 
nized as an example of holiness of life, and to 
whose name itis customary to prefix Saint (ab- 


breviated St. or S.) as a title. The persons so hon- 
ored were, in the earlier centuries, the Virgin, the apostles 
and martyrs, and others commemorated in the diptychs 
or recognized by public opinion. In later times the pro- 
cess of canonization or beatification became a matter of 
strict regulation by papal or patriarchal authority in the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. Saints are classed 
in calendars by their rank, as apostles, bishops, archbish- 
ops, priests, deacons, kings, etc., and also as martyrs, con- 
fessors, and virgins. The title of saint is also given to 
angels, as St. Michael, Sé. Gabriel, St. Raphael. In the 
phrases given below many diseases will be found named 
from those saints whose intercession was especially sought 
for their cure. When saint is used before a person’s name 
as a quasi-title (originally an adjective), it is commonly 
abbreviated St.; but such names, and surnames and local 
names derived from them, are properly alphabeted under 
the full form saint. 


We have decided and defined the Blessed Francis de 
Sales, Bishop of Geneva, to be a Saint, and have inscribed 
him on the catalogue of the Saints. 

Bull of Alexander VII. concerning St. Francis de Sales 

[(1665), quoted in Cath. Dict., p. 114. 


Any one writing on ecclesiastical history ought to know 
that the British and Saxon saints were not canonized, but 
acquired the name of saint not directly from Rome, but 
from the voice of the people of their own neighbourhood. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., ΙΧ. 319. 
4. An angel. 


The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them; he shined forth from mount Paran, and he came 
with ten thousands of saints, Deut, xxxiii. 2. 


5. One of the blessed dead: distinguished from 
the angels, who are superhuman beings. 


We therefore pray thee, help thy servants. ... Make 
them to be numbered with thy Saints in glory everlast- 
ing. Book of Common Prayer, Te Deum, 


Holy! holy! holy! all the saints adore thee, 
Casting down their golden crowns around the glassy sea. 
Heber, Holy! holy! holy! Lord God hty. 


6. An image of a saint. 


No silver saints by dying misers given 
Here bribed the rage of ill-requited Heaven, 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 137. 


All Saints’ day, a feast of all martyrs and saints, observed 
as early as the fourth century. In the Greek Church it 
occurs on the first Sunday after Pentecost; in the Latin 
Church at first observed on the 13th of May, since Pope 
Gregory III. on the 1st of November. Also called All- 
saints.—Christians of St. John. See Mandzan, 1.— 
Common of the Saints. See common.—Communion 
of saints, the spiritual fellowship of all true believers, 
both living and dead, mystically united with each other in 
Christ their head.—Cross of St. George, of St. James, 
of St. Julian, of St. Patrick, See cross!1.—Herb of St. 
Martin. See herb.—Intercession of saints, See in- 
tercession.—Invocation of saints. See invocation.— 

hts of the Order of St. Crispin, See knight.— 
Latter-day Saints, the name assumed by the people 
popularly called Mormons. See Mormon?2., 


For thus shall my Church be called in the last days; 
even the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
Mormon Catechism, p. 14. 


Lion of St.Mark. See lion.— Nativity of a saint, na- 
tivity of St. John Baptist. See nativity.— Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. See oratory.—Order of St. Andrew, 
St. George, St. Michael, etc. See order.— Patron saint, 
a saint who is regarded as a protector, a guardian, or a 
favorer: as, St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris; St. 
Cecilia, the patron saint of music; St. George is the patron 
saint of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ire- 
land, St. Denys of France.—Perseverance of the saints. 
See perseverance1.—Proper of Saints. See proper.—St. 
Agatha’s disease, disease of the mammez.—§t. Ag- 
nes’s flower, the snowflake (Leucoium).—St. Aignon’s 
disease, tinea.—St, Andrew’s cross. (a) See cross, 1, 
and saltver. (6) A North American shrub, Ascyrum hyperi- 
coides.— §t, Andrew’s day. See dayl.—§t. Ann’s 
bark. Same as Santa Ana bark (which see, under bark). 
—§t. Anthony’s cross. See cross1,1.— 80, Anthony’s 
fire. (a) Epidermic gangrene, as in ergotism. (6) Ery- 
sipelas.— St. Anthony’s nut, the pignut or hawknut: 
so called because St. Anthony was the patron of pigs.— 
St. Anthony’s rape or turnip, See turnip.— St. Apol- 
lonia’s disease, pains in the jaw, accompanied by tooth- 
ache.— 55. Audrey’s necklace, a string of holy stones 
or “ fairy beads.” —St. Augustine grass, Stenotaphrum 
secundatum, &@ common coarse grass of Florida, making 
a firm sod, green through the year. [Local παπηθ.]--- 86, 
Avertin’s disease, epilepsy.— St. Barbara’s cress or 
herb, the yellow rocket, Campe Barbarea.— St, Bar- 
naby’s thistle. See thistle.—St. Bennet’s herb, the 
herb-bennet.— §t, Blase’s disease, sore throat; quin- 
sy.—St. Bruno’s lily. See Paradisia.—St, Cassian 
beds, a division of the Triassic series, particularly well 
developed near St. Cassian in southern Tyrol, and con- 
sisting of calcareous marls, extremely rich in fossils: 
among these are ammonites, orthoceratites, gastropods, 
lamellibranchs, brachiopods, echinoderms, crinoids, corals, 
and sponges. The fauna of the Alpine Trias, to which the 
St. Cassian beds belong, is remarkable as presenting a 
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mixture νὰ Palensoic and. λοοοκοία oe ga" “i pate 
erine’s flower, the Nigella Damascena.— St. sto- 
pher’s herb. Same as herb-christopher.— St. Clair’s dis- 
ease, ophthalmia.— St. Crispin’s day. See Crispin.— 
St. Guthbert’s beads, du See bead, duck2.— St. 
Dabeoc’s heath. See heath, 2.—St, David’s day. See 
dayl.— Saint Distaff’s day. See distag.—S8t. Domingo 
duck, Erismatura (or Nomonyx) dominica, a W est Indian 
duck, rarely found in the United States, a near relative of 
the common ruddy duck.—§t, Domingo falcon. See 
falcon.— St. Domingo Gree, Podiceps or Sylbeoeyclus or 
Tachybaptes dominicus, the least grebe of America, about 
94 inches long, found in the West Indies and other warm 
parts of America, including the Rio Grande Valley of 
‘Texas.— 80. Dymphna’s disease, insanity.— 80. Elmo’s 
fire or light [St. Elmo, patron of navigation], a name 
given by seamen to the electric-brush discharge sometimes 
seen on the tips of masts and yard-arms of vessels, especial- 
ly during thunder-storms. This form of electric discharge 
occurs also on land, and most frequently on mountain 
summits, where it glows and hisses in brilliant tongues of 
white and blue light several inches in length. On Ben 
Nevis it is most generally seen in winter during storms of 
dry, hard snow-hail, with rising barometer, falling tem- 
perature, and northwesterly wind. Also called corposant. 
—§t. Emilion, a red wine produced in the department of 
Gironde, on the right bank of the Dordogne, and generally 
classed among clarets, though different in quality and fla- 
vor from the wines grown nearer Bordeaux.—§t, Eras- 
mus’s disease, colic.—St. Estéphe, a red wine produced 
north of the Garonne, in the department of Gironde, and 
belonging to the same class of wines as St. Emilion. It 
is generally exported from Bordeaux, and is considered 
a claret.—§t. Francis’s firet. See jire.—St. George, a 
cross of St. George—that is, an upright red cross on a 
white field: as, “a St. George cantoned with the Jack,” 
C. Boutell.—§t. Georges. (a) A red wine of Burgundy, 
poet in the immediate neighborhood of wines of the 
ighest quality, but not ranking above the second grade. 
ο) A Bordeaux wine, especially red, of medium quality. 
ο) A red wine grown near Poitiers.—§t, George’s day, 
fish,mushroom. See day1, fish1, etc.—§t. George’s en- 
sign, the distinguishing flag of ships of the British navy, 
consisting of a red cross on a white field, with the union- 
flag in the upper quarter next the mast.—St. Germain 
tea. See tea.—St, Giles’s disease, cancer.— St. Gilles 
a white wine produced at St. Gilles, in the department o 
Gard. It is one of the best of the wines of southern France. 
—§t. Gothard’s disease, a disease due to the intestinal 
worm Ankylostomum duodénale.—$t, Helena black- 
wood or ebony, a tree, Trochetia Melanoxylon, of the 
Sterculiacex, formerly of St. Helena, now extinct. Its 
dark, heavy wood was still at a recent date collected and 
turned into ornaments.—§t. Helen’s beds. See Osborne 
series, under series.— 50. Hubert’s disease, hydropho- 
bia.—§t. Ignatius’ beans, See beanl.—St, James 
lily. Same as jacobexa-lily.— St. James’s flower. See 
Lotus, 2.-- 80. James’s shell. See pilgrim’s shell (a), 
under pilgrim.—§t.-James’s-wort. Same as ragwort. 
—§t. Job’s disease, syphilis.—§t. John’s bread. (a) 
The carob-bean : used medicinally as an expectorant an 
demulcent. See Ceratonia. κ The ergot of rye (Clavi- 
ceps purpurea). See ergotl.—§t, John’s evil, epilepsy. 
—§t. John’s falcon. See falcon.—§St. John’s hawk 
or buzzard, a blackish variety of the rough-legged buz- 
zard, Archibuteo lagopus, var. sanctijohannis, originally 
described as Falco sanctijohannis, from St. John’s in 
Newfoundland.— 50. Johnstone’s tippet. See tippet. 
—§t.-John’s-wort, See Hypericum.—St. Julien. (a) 
A red Bordeaux wine produced in the Médoc region, an 
properly in the small district of St. Julien de Reignac. 
The name has become known in the United States, and 
is commonly understood to denote claret of a medium 
grade without especial reference to the place of produc- 
tion. (0) A red wine produced in the neighborhood of 
the Rhone, not often exported.— §t. Julien plum. See 
plum1.—§$t. Lawrence’s tearst. See tear2.— St, Laz- 
arus disease. (a) Leprosy. (b) Tinea. (ο) Measles of 
the hog. See Trichina, trichinosis.—St. Louis lime- 
stone, a division of the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stone, well developed in Indiana, ITlinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri: maximum thickness 250 feet.—St. Lucas 
cactus-wren, Campylorhynchus afinis, closely related 
to C. brunneicapillus.—$t. Lucas gecko, robin, 
thrasher. See gecko, etc.—St. Lucia bark. See bark2. 
—S§t. Luke’s summer, a peripd of fine pleasant weather 
about October 18th.—§t, Martin’s evil, drunken- 
ness.—§$t. Martin’s flower, an ornamental plant of 
the Amaryllidacez, Alstremeria Ligtu.— 90. Martin's 
herb. See herb of St. Martin, under herb.— St, Martin’s 
Lent, See Lentl.—$t. Martin’s little summer, a pe- 
riod beginning about the 11th of November, popularly con- 
sidered in the Mediterranean to mark a period of warm, 
quiet weather.—§t. Martin’s rings. See ring1.—§t. 
Mary’s trout. See trout.—St. Mathurin’s disease. (a) 
Epilepsy. (0) Insanity.—§t. Michael’s bannock, an oat- 
meal cake made especially for Michaelmas time. [Prov. 
Eng.]—St. Michael’s orange. See orange1.—§t. Nicho- 
las’s clerkt, See clerk.—§St, Nicholas’s day. See day1l.— 
St. Patrick’s cabbage, day, Purgatory. See cabbagel, 
day1, etc.—§$t. Peter’s chair. See chair.—§t. Peter’s 
corn, a species of wheat, Triticum monocoeccum. See 
wheat.—$t. Peter’s finger. (a) A belemnite, or some 
similar fossil cephalopod. These are among many pet- 
rifactions which, like some prehistoric artificial imple- 
ments, have been generally regarded superstitiously by 
the ignorant, and sometimes worshiped. See ammonite, 
ram’s-horn, thunder-stone, and cut under belemnite. Com- 
pare salagrama. (b) The garfish, Belone belone or Β. vul- 
garis. ([Local, Eng.]—St. Peter’s fish, the dory. See 
dory1, 1.—§$t. Peter’s sandstone, 866 sandstone.—§$t.- 
Peter’s-wort. (a) In old herbals, same as herb-peter. (9) 
In later books, the European Hypericum rangulum. 
(c) Perhaps transferred from the last, the American genus 
Ascyrum, especially A. stans. (d) The snowberry, Sym- 
phoricarpos. —§t. Peter’s wreath, Same as Italian may 
(which see, under may+).—§t, Pierre. (a) A claret of 
the second grade. .(b) A white wine produced in the de- 
partment of Gironde, in the neighborhood of St. Emilion. 
—§t. Pierre group, a thick mass of shales, marls, and 
clays covering a very extensive area in the upper Mis- 
souri region. It belongs to the Cretaceous system, is rich 
in fossils, especially cephalopods, and lies between the 
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Fox Hills and Niobrara groups. Properly called Fort 
Pierre and sometimes Pierre group.—§$t. Roch’s dis- 
ease, the bubo plague.—Saint’s day, a day set apart 
by ecclesiastical authority for the commemoration of a 
articular saint.—St, Swithin’s day. See dayl.— St, 
omas’s balsam, balsam of Tolu. See balsam.—St. 
Thomas tree, a name of Bauhinia tomentosa and B. 
variegata of the East Indies, etc. Their F pesue petals 
are variegated with red fancifully attributed to the blood 
ofjSt. Thomas.—S$t. Valentine’s day. See valentine.— 
St. Victor’s balsam, a name given to compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin.—§t, Vitus’s dance, chorea.— St. Zach- 
ary’s disease, dumbness.— Sunday of St. Thomas, or 
the Touching of St. Thomas. Same as Low Sunday 
(which see, under Jow2).— The O’s of St. Bridget. See 
02.— To braid St, Catherine’s tresses. See braidl.— 
To tie with St. Mary’s knott. See knotl. 
saint! (sant), v. [< ME. *sainten (see sainted), 
< OF. saintir; fromthe noun.) 1. trans. 1. Το 
number or enroll among saints officially; can- 
onize. 
Thou shalt be sainted, woman, and thy tomb 


Cut out in crystal, pure and good as thou art. 
Beau. and Fi., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 


The Picture sett in Front would Martyr him and Saint 
him to befoole the people. Milton, Eikonoklastes, Pref. 
2. To salute asa saint. [Rare.] 


However Pharisee-like they otherwise saint him, and 
call him an Holy Father, sure it is, they reject his counsel. 
Penn, No Cross, No Crown, ii. 

They shout, ‘Behold a saint!” 

And lower voices saint me from above. 
Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To act piously or with a show of 
piety 5 play the saint: sometimes with an in- 
efinite it. 
Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin and never for to saint. 
Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, Ἱ. 342. 
saint?+ (sant),. Anold game: same as cent, 4. 


My Saints turn’d deuill. No, wee’l none of Saint; 
You are best at New-cut wife; you’l play at that. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, IT. 122). 
saintdom (sant’dum), ». [< saint! + -dom.] 
The state or condition of being a saint; the 
state of being sainted or canonized; canoniza- 
tion. 





I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
Of saintdom. Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 
sainted (san’ted), p.a. [< ME.*sainted, i-sonted ; 
pp. of saint!, v.] 1. Canonized; enrolled among 
the saints.— 2. Holy; pious. 
Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 109. 
3. Sacred. 


Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 11. 
4. Entered into bliss; gone to heaven: often 
used as a euphemism for dead. 


He is the very picture of his sainted mother. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, viii. 
saintess (san’tes),. [<saintl + -ess.] <A fe- 
male saint. 

Some of your saintesses have gowns and kirtles made of 
such dames’ refuses. 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. 98. (Latham.) 
saintfoin (sant’foin), n. See sainfoin. 
sainthood (sant’hid), n. [< saintl + -hood.] 

The character, condition, rank, or dignity of 
a saint. 

Theodore had none of that contemptible apathy which 
almost lifted our James the Second to the superior hon- 
our of monkish sainthood. Walpole. (Latham.) 

saintish (san’tish), a. [ς saintl + -ishl.] 
Somewhat saintly; affected with piety: used 
ironically. 

They be no diuels (1 trow) which seme so saintish. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 82. 
I give you check and mate to your white king, 
Simplicity itself, your saintish king there. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, ii. 2. 
saintism (san’tizm), π. [ς saintl + -ism.] 
Sanctimonious character or profession; as- 
sumption of holiness. [Contemptuous and 
rare. | 

John Pointer... became. . . acquainted with Oliver 

Cromwel; who, when Protector, gave him a Canonry Ch. 


in Oxon, as areward for the pains he took in converting him 
to godliness, i. e. to canting Puritanism and Saintism. 


4. Wood, Fasti Oxon., I. 209. 
saintlike (sant’lik), a. [< saintl + like.] 1. 
Resembling a saint; saintly: as, a saintlike 
prince.—2, Suiting a saint; befitting a saint. 
Glossed over only with a saint-like show, ... 
Still thou art bound to vice. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, v. 167. 
saintlily (sant’li-li), adv. In a saintly manner. 
Poe, Rationale of Verse. 
saintliness (sant’li-nes), n. The state or char- 


acter of being saintly. =gyn. Piety, Sanctity, etc. See 
religion. 
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saintly (sant’li), a. [< saintl + -lyl.] Like 
or characteristic of a saint; befitting a holy 
person; saintlike. 
I mention still 
Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obscure. 
Milton, P. Ἠ., iii. 93. 
With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood, 
Lowell, Cathedral. 
saintologist (san-tol’6-jist), n. [< saintl + 
-olog-y + -ἰδί.] One who writes the lives of 
saints; one versed in the history of saints; a 
hagiologist. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
Saints’ bell. See belli. 
Whene’er the old exchange of profit rings" 
Her silver saint’s-bell of uncertain gains. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 3. 
saint-seeming (sant’sé’ming), a. Having the 
appearance of a saint. 
A saint-seeming and Bible-bearing hypocritical puritan. 
Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, p. 43. (Latham.) 
Those are the Saint-seeming Worthies of Virginia, that 
haue notwithstanding all this meate, drinke, and wages. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 199. 
saintship (sant’ship), ». [< saint) + -ship.] 
The character or qualities of a saint; the posi- 
tion of a saint; as a sort of title, saint. 
Saint Frip, Saint Trip, Saint Fill, Saint Fillie; 


Neither those other saint-ships will I 
Here goe about for torecite. Herrick, The Temple. 


Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 
Byron, Childe Harold, i. 11. 
Saint-Simonian (sant-si-m6’ni-an), a. and n. 
ς Saint-Simon (see Saint-Simonism) + -i-an.] 
. a Pertaining to or believing in the princi- 
ples of Saint-Simon or Saint-Simonism. 
The leaders of the Saint-Simonian religion. 
R. T. Ely, French and German Socialism, Ρ. 71. 
ΤΙ. π. A follower of Saint-Simon; a believer 
in the principles of Saint-Simonism. 


Saint-Simonianism (sant-si-m0’ni-an-izm), 19. 
[ς Saint-Simonian + -ism.] Same as Saint- 
Simonism. 


Saint-Simonism (sant-si’mon-izm), n. [<¢ Saint- 
Simon (see def.) + -ism.] he socialistic sys- 
tem. founded by Claude Henri, Comte de 
Saint-Simon (1760-1825), and developed by his 
disciples. According to this system the state should 
become possessed of all property; the distribution of the 
products of the common labor of the community should 
not, however, be an equal one, but each person should be 
rewarded according to the services he has rendered the 
state, the active and able receiving a larger share than the 
slow and dull; and inheritance should be abolished, as 
otherwise men would be rewarded according to the merits 
of their parents and not according totheir own. The 
Saint-Simonian scheme does not contemplate an equal 
but an unequal division of the produce ; it does not propose 
that all should be occupied alike, but differently, according 
to their vocation and capacity ; the function of each being 
assigned, like grades in a regiment, by the choice of the 
directing authority, and the remuneration being by salary 
proportioned to the importance in the eyes of that au- 
thority of the function itself and the merits of the person 
who fulfils it. 


Saint-Simonist (sant-si’mon-ist), n. [ς Saint- 
Simon (see Saint-Simonism) + -ist.] A follower 
of Saint-Simon; a Saint-Simonian. 

He was reproached on all sides as a demagogue, a Saint- 
Simonist. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 434. 
sair! (sir), a. andadv. A Scotch form of sorel. 
sair2 (sar), v.¢. [Also North. dial. sarra, serve, 
fit, a reduced form (with the common loss of 
final v after a vowel or, as here, a semi-vowel) 
of servel. Cf. E. dial. sarrant, a servant.] To 
serve; fit; be large enough for; satisfy, as with 
food. [Scotech.] 

sairing (sar’ing),. [Verbal n. of sair2,v.] As 
much as satisfies or serves the turn; enough for 
any one: as, he has got his sairing. [Scotch.] 

You couldna look your sairin at her face, 
So meek it was, so sweet, so fu’ o’ grace. 

Ross, Helenore, p. 16. 
sairly (sar’li), adv. A Seotch form of sorely. 
saiset, v. A Middle English form of seize. 
Saisnet, η. [ME., < OF. Saisne, a Saxon: see 

Saxon. | A Saxon. 
That tyme the Saisnes made euell waich, for thei were 
nothynge war till these were euein a-monge hem. 
Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), ii. 281. 
saith! (seth). Third person singular present in- 
dicative of sayl., 

saith? (saith), n. [Also saithe, seth; Se., < ON. 
seithr, Icel. seith, seithi, fry of codfish: ef. 
Gael. savidhean, the coalfish.] The coalfish. 

He proposed he should go ashore and buy a few lines 
with which they might fish for young saithe or lythe over 
the side of the yacht. W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxvii. 

Saitic (sa-it’ik), a. [< L. Satticus, < Gr. Σαϊτικός, 

Saitic, ς Zairnc, Li. Saites, of Sais, ς Σάϊς, L. Sais, 


sake? (sak’e), n. 


sake 


Sais.] Of or pertaining to Sais, a sacred city 
of ancient Egypt: as, the Saitic Isis. 
Saiva (si’vi), x. [Hind.,< Siva, q.v.] Α vota- 
ry of Siva. 
Saivism (si’vizm), n. 
saiyid, π. See sayid. 
saj (saj), m. [E.Ind.] An East Indian tree, 
erminalia tomentosa, affording a hard, finely 
variegated wood, used for many purposes, but 
of doubtful durability. Its bark is used for 
tanning and for deity black. 
sajene, x. See sagenel, 
so (sa-j6’), nm. [F., ς Tupi sai wassu, large 
monkey.] A South American monkey, or sai, 
one of several kinds also called sapajou. See 
sapajou and saguin. 
sakt, η. A Middle English form of sack1, 
saka (58), π. [S.Amer.] The native name 
of the purple-heart tree, a species of Copaiva. - 
See Copaiva. 
Saka era, See Cdaka era, under era. 
sake! (sak), n. [< ME. sake, sak, sac, dispute, 
contention, lawsuit, cause, purpose, guilt, sake, 
ς AS. sacu, strife, distress, persecution, fault, 
a lawsuit, jurisdiction in litigious suits (see 
sacl), guilt, crime, = OS. saka, strife, crime, 
lawsuit, cause, thing, = MD. saecke, D. zaak, 
matter, case, cause, business, affair, = MLG. 
LG. sake = OHG. sacha, sahha, MHG. sache, 
strife, contention, lawsuit, case, cause, thing, 
G. sache, ease, affair, thing, = Icel. sdk (gen. sa- 
kar), a lawsuit, plaint, charge, offense charged, 
guilt, cause, sake, = Sw. sak = Dan. sag, case, 
cause, matter, thing; ef, Goth. sakjo, strife; 
orig. strife, contention, esp. at law; from the 
verb represented by AS. sacan (pret. 506), 
strive, contend at law, bring a charge against, 
accuse (also in comp. &tsacan, deny, disown, 
Fforsacan, deny, Fereakel onsacan, strive against, 
resist, deny, etce.), -- Goth. sakan (pret. 8όΚ), 
contend, blame, rebuke; perhaps akin to L. 
sancire, render sacred, forbid, ete: (see sanc- 
tion), Skt. sanj, sajj, adhere. From the same 
Teut. root are ult. seek and sacl, soc, socage, 
saught, settle2; ef. also forsake and ransack.] 
11. Strife; contention; dispute. 
That he with Romleode summe sake arerde. 
Layamon, 1. 26290. 
Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1160. 


Same as Sivism. 


Cheste and sake. 
ο). Fault; guilt. 


& ο thatt an [on that one] he leggde ther 
All theggre sake & sinne. Ormulum, 1, 1335. 


This bischop bad him haf god hop, ~ 
And asked him yef he walde tac 
Riht penanz for his sinful sac. 
Eng. Metr. Homilies (ed. Small), p. 139. 
If my gaynlych God such gref to me wolde, 
Fof [for?] desert of sum sake that I slayne were, 
At alle peryles, quoth the prophete, I aproche hit no nerre. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 84. 
With-outen any sake of felonye, 
As a schep to the slagtther lad watg he. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 799. 


3. Purpose; purpose of obtaining or achieving: 
as, to labor for the sake of subsistence. 
Ther-fore for sothe gret sorwe sche made, 
& swore for that sake to suffur alle peynes, 
To be honget on heiz or with horse to-drawe, 
Sche wold neuer be wedded to no wizgh of grece. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2019. 
Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire’s sake, nor empire to affect 
For glory’s sake. Milton, Ῥ. R., iii. 45. 


4. Cause; account; reason; interest; regard 
to any person or thing: as, without sake: now 
always preceded by for, with a possessive: as, 
for my sake; for heaven’s sake. | When the posses- 
sive is plural, the noun is often made plural also: as, “for 
your fair sakes” (Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 765); ‘‘for both our 
sakes” (Shak., T. of the Β., v. 2.15). The final s of the pos- 
sessive is often merged with the initial s of sake, and thus 
disappears: as, “for heaven sake” (Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 
78); “for fashion sake” (Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 271); 
etc. Compare “for conscience sake,” etc. 
And faytour for thy sake, 
Thei sall be putte to pyne. 
York Plays, p. 80. 
I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake. Gen. viii. 21. 
Our hope is that the God of Peace shall... enable us 
quietly and even gladly to suffer all things, for that work 
sake which we covet to perform. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., i. 
For old sake’s sake, for the sake of old times ; for auld 
langsyne. [Colloq. or prov. Eng.] 
Yet for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
Kingsley, Water-Babies. 


[Jap.] 1. A Japanese fer- 
mented liquor made from rice. It contains 
from 11 to 17 per cent. of alcohol, and is heated 
before being drunk. 





sake 


Of saké there are many varieties, from the best quality 
déwn to shiro-zaké, or “‘ white saké,” and the turbid sort, 
drunk only in the poorer districts, known as nigori-zaké ; 
there is also a sweet sort, called mirin. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 574. 


2. The generic name in Japan for all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, whether made from grain or 
grapes, fermented or distilled. 
sake? (sa’ke), n. Same as saki. 
sakeen,”. [Native name(?).] A kind of ibex 
found in the Himalayas. 
saker! (sa’kér), ». [Also written sacre, former- 
ly also sakre; < OF. (and F.) sacre = Sp. Pg. 
sacre = It. sagro, formerly also sacro, saccaro 
G. saker-falk), < ML. sacer (also falco sacer, 
F. faucon sacre), a kind of faleon; either « 
Ar. sagr, a falcon, or < L. sacer, sacred (ef. Gr. 
ἱέραξ, a hawk, < ἱερός, sacred: see Hierax and 
gerfalcon). Hence sakeret.} A kind of hawk 
used in falconry, especially the female, which 
is larger than the male, the latter being called 


a sakeret or sacret. It is a true falcon of Asia and 
Europe, Falco sacer. A related falcon of western North 
America, Falco polyagrus or F'. mexicanus, is known as the 
American saker. 


Let these proud sakers and gerfalcons fly ; 


Do not thou move a wing. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1. 


saker?2 (sa’kér), η. [Also sacker, sayker ; a par- 
ticular usé of sakerl. Cf. falcon, 4, falconet, 3, 
musket?, ete., guns similarly named from birds. ] 
Asmaill piece of artillery, smaller than the demi- 
culverin, formerly much employed in sieges. 
They set vp a mantellet, vnder the which they put three 


or foure pieces, as sacres, where with they shot against 
the posterns. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II, 79. 


I reckoned about eight and twenty great pieces [of ord- 
nance], besides those of the lesser sort, as Sakers, 


Coryat, Crudities, I, 125. 

saker*t, v. See sacrel. 

sakeret (sa’kér-et), π. [Also sacret; < OF. sa- 
cret, dim. of sacre, a saker: see sakerl.] The 
male of the saker. 

sakeryngt, ”. An obsolete form of sacring. 

saki (si’ki), π. [= F. saki; < Tupi sahy, 
sai.] A South American monkey of the 

subfamily Pitheciing, especially of the ge- 
nus Pithecia, of which there are several species; 
one of the fox-tailed monkeys, with a bushy 
non-prehensile tail. _P. monachus is the monk-saki; 
P. satanas is the black saki, or couxio; P. leucocephalus is 
the white-headed saki; P. chiropotes is sometimes called 
the ‘‘hand-drinking” saki, from some story which attached 


to this species, though all these monkeys drink in the 
same way. See cut under Pithecia. Also sake. 

sakieh (sak’i-e), π. [Also sakiah, sakia; < Ar. 
sagieh, a water-wheel; ef. seqiya, an irrigating 
brook, siqqdyda, an aqueduet, < isqi, water, irri- 
ραΐθ.] A modification of the Persian wheel 
used in Egypt for raising water for purposes of 
irrigation. It consists essentially of a vertical wheel to 
which earthen pots are attached on projecting spokes, a 
second vertical wheel on the same axis with cogs, and a 
large horizontal cogged wheel, which gears with the other 
cogged wheel. The large wheel, being turned by oxen or 
other draft-animals, puts in motion the other two wheels, 
the one carrying the pitchers dipping into a well or adeep 
pit adjoining and supplied with water fromariver. The 
pitchers are thus emptied into a tank at a higher level, 
whence the water is led off in a network of channels over 
the neighboring fields. Instead of the pitchers being at- 
tached directly to the wheel when the level of the water 
is very low, they are attached to an endless rope. The 
construction of these machines is usually very rude. 


saklest, a. A Middle English form of sackless. 
saksaul (sak’sal),n. [Also saksau, saksaw, sax- 
aul; of E. Ind. origin.] An arborescent shrub, 
Haloxylon Ammodendron of the Chenopodiacee. 


Itis atypical growth of the sand-desertsof Asia, furnishes 
a valuable fuel, and is planted to stay shifting sands. 


Sakta (sak’ta), ». (Hind. sakta, ς Skt. οᾶλία, 
concerned with (Siva’s) gakti, or ‘power’ or 
‘energy’ in female personification.] A mem- 
ber of one of the great divisions of Hindu sec- 
taries, comprising the worshipers of the female 
principle menentong to the ritual of the Tantras. 
The Saktas are divided into two branches, the followers 


respectively of the right-hand and left-hand rituals. The 
latter practise the grossest impurities. 


sakun (si’kén), n. [E.Ind.] Asmall rounded 
astringent gall formed on some species of Tama- 
rix, used in medicine and dyeing, Also sakur. 

sall (sal), n. [ς L. sal, salt: see saltl.] Salt: 
a word much used by the older chemists and 
in pharmacy. 

Grynde summe of these thingis forseid, which that ge 
wil, as strongly as ge can in a morter, with the 10 part of 
him of sal comen preparate to the medicyne of men. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 12. 


Sal absinthii. Same as salt of wormwood (which see, 
under saltl).—§$al aeratus. See saleratus.—§Sal alem- 
broth, a compound of equal parts of corrosive sublimate 
and ammonium chlorid. Also called salt of wisdom.—Sal 


ammoniac. See απιπιοπίας.-- 881 de duobus, or sal du- 
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Plicatus, an old chemical name applied to potassium sul- 
phate.— Sal diureticus, an old name for potassium ace- 
tate.— Sal enixum, an old name for potassium bisulphate. 
—Sal gemma2, a native sodium chlorid, or rock-salt.— 
Sal abile, sodium sulphate; Glauber’s salt.—§al 
petert, a Middle English form of saltpeter.— Sal pru- 
nella, See prunella3.—§Sal Seignette, Rochelle salt.— 
Sal tartre, salt of tartar.— $al volatile, ammonium car- 
bonate. The name is also applied to a spirituous solution 
of ammonium carbonate flavored with aromatics. 

sal? (sil), ». [Also saul; < Hind. sal, Skt. ¢dla.] 
A large gregarious tree, Shorea robusta, family 
Dipterocarpaceex, of northern India. It affords 
the most extensively used timber of that region, ranking 
in quality next to teak. The wood is of a dark-brown 
color, hard, rather coarse-grained, and very durable. It 
is employed for building houses, bridges, and boats, for 
making carts and gun-carriages, for railroad-ties, etc. It 
yields, by tapping, a kind of resin (see sal-dammar), and 
its leaves are the food of the Tussa silkworm. 


salaam, salam (sa-liim’), π. [< Hind. Pers. 
salam, ς Ar. salam, saluting, wishing health or 

peace, a salutation, peace (salm, saluting), = 

Aram, shelaém = Heb. shalém, peace.] <A cere- 

monious salutation of the Orientals. In India the 
ersonal salaam or salutation is an obeisance executed 

y bowing the head with the body downward, in extreme 


cases nearly to the ground, and placing the palm of the 
right hand on the forehead. 


He [the King] . . . presenteth himselfe to the people to 
receiue their Salames or good morrow. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 546. 


A trace of pity in the silent salaam with which the 
grim durwan salutes you. 
J. W. Palmer, The Old and the New, p. 328. 


Salaam convulsion, a bilateral clonic spasm of muscles 
supplied by the spinal accessory nerve, confined almost 
wholly to children between the periods of dentition and 
puberty. The disease is paroxysmal, of varying dura- 
tion and number of attacks; with each attack the head is 
bowed forward and then relaxed. Also called nodding 
spasm, spasmus nutans, and eclampsia nutans.—To send 
salaam, to send one’s compliments. ([Colloq.] 

[< sa- 


salaam, salam (sa-liim’), v. 7. and ἵ. 
ἰααπι, π.] To perform the salaam; salute with 
a salaam; greet. 

This was the place where the multitude assembled every 
morning to salam the Padishah. 
J. T. Wheeler, Short Hist. India, p. 165. 
salability, saleability (sa-la-bil’i-ti), n. [< 
salable + ~ity (see -bility).] Salableness. 
What can he do but spread himself into breadth and 
length, into superficiality and saleability ? 
Carlyle, Misc., 1V. 139. (Davies.) 

salable, saleable (sa’la-bl), a. [ς salel + 
-able.| Capable of being sold; purchasable; 
hence, finding a ready market; in demand. 

Woeful is that judgment which comes from him who 


hath venalem animam, a saleable soul. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ΤΙ. 549. 


Any saleable commodity . . . removed out of the course 
of trade. Locke. 
salableness, saleableness (sa’la-bl-nes), m. 
The character of betes salable; salability. 
salably, saleably (sa’la-bli), adv. In a salable 
manner; so as to be salable. 
salacious (sa-la’shus),a. [< L. salaz (-ac-), dis- 
posed to leap, lustful, < salire, leap: see sail2, 
salient.) Lustful; lecherous. 
One more salacious, rich, and old 
Outbids, and buys her pleasure with her gold. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 
salaciously (sa-la’shus-li), adv. Ina salacious 
manner; lustfully; with eager animal appetite. 
salaciousness (sa-la’shus-nes), x. The quality 
of being salacious; lust; lecherousness; strong 
propensity to venery. 
salacity (sa-las’i-ti),n. [= F.salacité = It. sa- 
lacita, < Li. salacita(t-)s, lust, < salax (-ac-), dis- 
posed to leap, lustful: see salacious.] Salacious- 
ness. 
salad! (sal’ad), n. [Formerly also sallad, sal- 
let; < ME. salade (= D. salade = MHG. salat, 
G. salat = Dan. salat = Sw. salat, salad), < OF. 
(and F.) salade,< Olt. salata = Pg. salada, a 
salad (cf. Sp. ensalada = It. insalata, a salad); 
lit. ‘salted,’ < ML. salata, fem. of salatus (> Sp. 
Pg. salado = It. salato), salted, pickled (ef. It. 
salato, salt meat), pp. of salare, salt, < L. sal, 
salt: see saltl.] 1. Raw herbs, such as lettuce, 
endive, radishes, green mustard, land- and wa- 
ter-cresses, celery, or young onions, cut up and 
variously dressed, as with eggs, salt, mustard, 
oil, vinegar, ete. 
Beware of saladis, grene metis, & of frutes rawe, 


For they make many a man haue a feble mawe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), p. 124. 


They haue also a Sallet of hearbes and a Sawcer of Vin- 
eger set on the Table. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 206. 


I often gathered wholesome herbs, which I boiled, or eat 
as salads with my bread. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iv. 2. 


2. Herbs for use as salad: colloquially restrict- 
ed in the United States to lettuce. 





salamander 


After that they yede aboute gaderinge 
Pleasaunt salades, which they made hem eate, 
Flower and Leaf, 1. 412. 


3. A dish composed of some kind of meat, 
chopped and mixed with uncooked herbs, and 
seasoned with various condiments: as, chicken 


salad; lobster salad.—galad days, days of youthful 
inexperience, 


My salad days, 
When I was green in judgement. 


Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 73. 
salad?t, . See sallet?. 
salad-burnet (sal’ad-bér’net),». The common 
European burnet, Sanguisorba Sanguisorba. It 
is used as a salad, and serves also as a sheep- 
fodder. See burnet2, 2. 
saladel}, x. An obsolete form of salad. 
salade?+, n. See sallet2. 
salad-fork (sal’ad-férk), n. A fork used in 
mixing salads. See salad-spoon. 
saladingt (sal’ad-ing), η. [Formerly also sal- 
lading; < salad! + -ingl.] Herbs for salads; 
also, the making of salads. 
The Dutch have instructed the Natives [Tonquinese] in 
the art of Gardening: by which means they have abun- 
dance of Herbage for Sallading; which among other things 


is a great refreshment to the Dutch Sea-men when they 
arrive here. Dampier, Voyages, ΤΙ. i. 12. 


Their sallading was never far to seek, 
The poignant water-grass, or savoury leek. 
W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 493. 


salad-oil (sal’ad-oil),». Olive-oil, used in dress- 
ing salads and for other culinary purposes. 

ολ (sal’ad-plat), n. A small plate in- 
tended for salad; especially, such a plate of an 
unusual shape, intended for use with the large 
dinner-plate for meat or game, and designed 
not to take up much room on the table. 

salad-rocket (sal’ad-rok’et), π. The garden- 
rocket, Eruca sativa. 

salad-spoon (sal’ad-spén), n. A large spoon 
with a long handle, made of some material, as 
wood, not affected by vinegar, oil, etc., used for 
stirring and mixing salads. It is common to fix a 


spoon and fork together by means of a rivet, somewhat like 
a pair of scissors. 


salagane (sal’a-gan), n. Same as salangane. 

salagrama, (si-li-gri’mi),n. [Anglo-Ind. sal- 
gram ; Hind. sdlagrdma, sdligram, ς Skt. ¢dla- 
ογᾶπια, name of a village where the stones are 
found.] A-sortof stone sacred to Vishnu, and 
employed by the Brahmans in propitiatory rites. 
It is a fossil cephalopod, as an ammonite, a belemnite, etc. 
Such a stone, when found, is preserved as a precious talis- 
man. It appears, however, that a great variety of petri- 
factions receive the general name salagrama. 


Belemnites and Orthoceratites mineralized by the same 
material as the ammonites (iron clay and pyrites). Their 
abundance in the beds of mountain torrents, especially the 
Gundak, had been long known, as they form an indispensa- 
ble article in the sacra of the Hindu Thakoordwaree, un- 
der the name of Salagrama. 

Dr. Gerard, Asiat. Soc. of Calcutta, Oct., 1830. 


salal (sal’al), π. [Chinook jargon.] An ever- 
green shrub, Gaultheria Shallon, about 14 feet 
high, growing in Oregon and California. 

salal-berry (sal’al-ber’i), n. The berry-like 
fruit of the salal, dark in color and sweet. 


salamander (sal’a-man-dér), n. [< ME. sala- 


*xmandre, < OF. salamandre, salemandre, salmen- 


dre, ¥. salamandre = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. salamandra 
= D. G. Dan. Sw. salamander, < L. salamandra, 
< Gr. σαλαµάνδρα, a kind of lizard supposed to 
be an extinguisher of fire; of Eastern origin; 
ef. Pers. samandar, a.salamander.] 1. A kind 
of lizard or other reptile formerly supposed to 
live in or be able to endure fire. 

The more hit [gold] is ine uere [fire], the more hit is 


clene and clyer and tretable, ase the salamandre thet 
leueth ine the uere. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 167. 


The cameleon liveth by the ayre, and the salamander 
by the fire. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 179), 


Gratiana false? 
The snow shall turn a salamander first, 
And dwell in fire. Shirley, The Wedding, i. 4. 


2. An imaginary or immaterial being of hu- 
man form living in fire; an elemental of the 
fire; that one of the four classes of nature- 
spirits which corresponds to the element fire, 
the others being called sylphs, undines, and 
gnomes. 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 


Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 
Pope, R. of the L., i. 60. 


3. In zool., a urodele batrachian, or tailed am- 
phibian; a newt or an eft; a triton; especial- 
ly, a terrestrial batrachian of this kind, not 
having the tail compressed like a fin, as distin- 
guished from one of the aquatic kinds espe- 
cially called newts or tritons; specifically, a 


salamander 


member of the restricted family Salamandridz. family of urodele batrachians, represented by 
(See Salamandra.) It isa name oflooseandcompre- such families as Salamandride, Plethodontide, 
hensive use. The two kinds of salamanders above noted y and Amblystomide. 

[< 


are sometimes distinguished as land- and water-salaman- : a αν 
ders. All are harmless, timid creatures, with four legs salamandrine (sal degen drin), a. and 1. 
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And my seruauntz some tyme her salarye is bihynde, 
Reuthe is to here the rekenynge whan we shal rede 
acomptes ; 
So with wikked wille and wraththe my werkmen I paye. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 433. 


and a tail, resembling lizards, but naked instead of scaly, 





Red-backed Salamander (Plethodon erythronotus), 


and othetwise quite different from any lacertilians. The 
species are very numerous, representing many genera and 
several families of Urodela, and are found in most parts 
of the northern hemisphere, in brooks and ponds, and 
moist places on land. They are mostly small, a few inches 
long, but some, as the menopome, menobranch, hellbend- 
er, mudpuppy, etc., of America, attain a length of a foot 
or more, and the giant salamander of Japan, Megalobatra- 


chus giganteus, is some 3 feet long. See also cuts under 
axolotl, hellbender, Menobranchus, newt, and Salamandra. 


4. In her., the representation of a four-legged 
creature with a long tail, surrounded by flames 
of fire. It is a modern bearing, and the flames 
are usually drawn in a realistic way.—5. The 
pocket-gopher of the South Atlantic and Mexi- 
can Gulf States, Geomys tuza or G. pinetis, a 
rodent mammal. [Local, U. 5.]---6. Same as 
bear?, 7. [Rarely used.]—'7. Anything used in 
connection with the fire, or useful only when 
very hot, as a culinary vessel, a poker, an iron 
used red-hot to ignite gunpowder, and the like. 
[waned or prov.}—8. A fire-proof safe. [Col- 
oq. 

Salamandra (sal-a-man’dri), η. [NL. (Lau- 
renti), < L. salamandra = Gr. σαλαμάνδρα, a sala- 
mander: see salamander.) An old genus of 
urodele batrachians, formerly used with great 





did thee 


Spotted Salamander (Salamandra maculosa). 


latitude, now made type of.a special family, 
Salamandridez, and restricted to such species 
as S. maculosa, the common spotted salaman- 
der of central and southern Europe. 

Salamandride (sal-a-man‘dri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Salamandra + -idz.| A family of urodele 
batrachians, typified by the genus Salaman- 


dra; the salamanders pre er. They have pala- 
tine teeth in two longitudinal series diverging behind, in- 
serted on the inner margin of two palatine processes which 


are much prolonged posteriorly, the parasphenoid tooth- 
less, the vertebree opisthoccelian, and no postfronto-squa- 
mosal arch or ligament. None are American. 


Salamandridea (sal’a-man-drid’é-i), π. pl. 
[NL., < Salamandra + -ἰᾶεα.] <A’ division of 
saurobatrachian or urodele Amphibia, having 
no branchiw or branchial clefts in the adult, 
the vertebrae usually opisthocolous, the carpus 
and tarsus more or less ossified, and eyelids 
present: a group contrasted with Proteidea. 


salamandriform (sal-a-man’dri-form), a. [< 
L. salamondra, a salamander, + forma, form. ] 


Having the form of a salamander; having the 
characters of such urodele batrachians as sala- 
manders. 


The Labyrinthodonta were colossal animals of a Sala- 
mandriform type. Pascoe, Zool. Class., p. 194. 


Salamandrina (sal’a-man-dri’ni), ». [NL. 
(Fitzinger, 1826), « Salamandra + -inal.] A 
genus of salamanders, containing such species 
as S. perspicillata of southern Europe. 

Salamandrine (sal’a-man-dri‘né), n. pl. [NL., 


« Salamandra + -ine.] A suborder or super- 


L. salamandra, a salamander, + -inel.] I, a. 
1. Resembling the imaginary salamander in 
being able to resist fire, or capable of living in 
fire. 

We laid it [a coquette’s heart] into a pan of burning 
coals, when we observed in it a certain salamandrine 
quality, that made it capable of living in the midst of fire 
and flame, without being consumed, or so much as singed. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 251. 
2. In zoél., of or pertaining to the Salamandri- 
dz or Salamandrine ; resembling or related to 
Salamandra ; salamandriform or salamandroid. 

II, ». In zooél., a salamander. 

salamandroid (sal-a-man’droid), a. andn. [< 
Gr. σαλαμάνδρα, a salamander, + εἶδος, form.] 
I. a. In zoél., resembling a salamander, in a 
broad sense; salamandriform. 

II, π. A member of the Salamandrine, or 
some similar urodele. 

Salamandroides (sal’a-man-droi’d6z),. [NL. 
(Jager, 1828), < Salamandra + -oides.] A ge- 
nus of fossil labyrinthodont amphibians, based 
on a species originally called Labyrinthodon 
salamandroides. 

salamba (sa-lam’bi),. [Tagalog salambao.] 
A kind of fishing-apparatus used near Ma- 
nila, and common in the East, fitted upon a 
raft composed of several tiers of bamboos. It 
consists of a rectangular net, two corners of which are at- 
tached to the upper extremities of two long bamboos tied 
crosswise, their lower extremities being fastened to a bar 
on the raft, which acts as a hinge; a movable pole, ar- 
ranged with a counterpoise as a sort of crane, supports the 
bamboos at the point of junction, and thus enables the 
fishermen to raise or depress the net at pleasure, The 
lower extremities of the net are guided by a cord, which 
is drawn toward the raft at the same time that the long 
bamboos are elevated by the crane and counterpoise; only 
a small part of the net thus remains in the water, and is 
easily cleared of its contents by means of a landing-net. 

Salamis (sal’a-mis), π. [NL.,< L. Salamis, « 
Gr. Σαλαμίς, the island of Salamis.] 1. A ge- 
nus of lepidopterous insects. Boisduval, 1833. 
—2. A genus of acalephs. Lesson, 1837.—38. 
A genus of coleopterous insects. 

salamstone (sa-lam’ston), nm. [Tr. G. salam- 
stein, a name given by Werner; as salaam, sa- 
lam, + stone.) A-variety of sapphire from Cey- 
lon, generally of pale-reddish and bluish colors. 

salangane (sal’ang-gan),». [< F. salangane, < 
salamga, name in Luzon, > NL. Salangana 
(Streubel, 1848).] A swift of the genus Collo- 
calia, one of the birds which construct edible 
nests, as C. esculenta. Also salagane. See cut 
under Collocalia. 

Salangide (sa-lan’ji-dé), nm. pl. [NL., < Salanx 
(-ang-) + -idz.] A family of malacopterygian 
fishes, exemplified by the genus Salanx. The 
body is elongated and compressed, naked or with decidu- 
ous scales ; the head is elongate, much depressed, and pro- 
duced into a flat snout; the mouth is deeply cleft, with 
conical teeth on the jaws and palate ; the dorsal fin is far 
behind the ventrals, but in advance of the anal; a small 
adipose fin is developed; the alimentary canal is straight 
and without pyloric appendages. Four species are known. 
Salanx sinensis occurs along the coast of China, and is 
regarded as a delicacy. To the foreign residents it is 
known as whitebait. S. microdon is the ice-fish of Japan. 

Salangina (sal-an-ji’nii), n. pl. The Salangide 
as a group of Salmonidz. Giinther. 

Salanx (sa’langks), η. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817).] 
A genus of salmonoid fishes, typical of the fam- 
ily Salangide (which see). 

salaried (sal’a-rid), α. [< salaryl + -ed?.] In 
receipt of a fixed salary or stipulated pay, as 
distinguished from honorary, or without pay, 
or remunerated by fees only; having a fixed 
or stipulated salary: as, a salaried inspector; 
a salaried office; a salaried post. 

He knew he was no poet, yet he would string wretched 
rhymes, even when not salaried for them. 

1. D’Israeli, Quar. of Authors, p. 107. 


I have had two professors of Arabic and Mohammedan 
religion and law as my regular salaried tutors. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, Pref., p. viii. 


salary! (sal’a-ri), ».; pl. salaries (-riz). . [For- 
merly also sallery; «ΜΕ. salary, salarye, < OF. 
salarie, salaire, salayre, sollaire, F. salaire = Pr. 
salari, selari = Sp. Pg. It. salario, ς L. salari- 
um, a stipend, salary, pension, orig. (se. argen- 
tum, money) ‘salt-money,’ money given to sol- 
diers for salt, neut. of salarius, belonging to 
salt, < sal, salt: see sal1 and saltl. Cf. seller3, 
cellar in salt-cellar.| The recompense or con- 
sideration stipulated to be paid to a person 
periodically for services, usually a fixed sum to 
be paid by the year, half-year, or quarter. See 
wages. 


salary” (sal’a-ri), a. 


sal-dammar (sal’dam/‘ir), 14, 


O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 79. 


Never a more popular pastor than Mr. Wall the uncle, 
yet never a more painful duty than that of collecting, in 
that region, the pastor’s salary. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 24. 


Salary grab. See grabl.=Syn. Salary, Stipend, Wages, 
Pay, Hire, Allowance. An allowance is gratuitous or dis- 
cretionary, and may be of any sort: as, an allowance of 
a pitcher of wine daily to Chaucer; the rest are given 
from time to time in return for regular work of some kind, 
and are presumably in the form of money. Of these latter 
pay isthe most generic; it is especially used of the soldier. 
Wages and hire are for the more menial, manual, or me- 
chanical forms of work, and commonly imply employment 
for short periods, as a day or a week; salary and stipend 
are for the more mental forms, and imply greater perma- 
nence of employment and payment at longer intervals: 
the wages of a servant or a laborer; the salary of a post- 
master or a teacher. Hire is Biblical and old-fashioned. 
Stipend is used chiefly as a technical term of the English 
and Scotch churches. See wages. 


salary! (sal’a-ri), v. t.; pret. and pp. salaried, 


ppr. salarying. [< salary1,n.] To pay a salary 
to, or connect a salary with: chiefly used in the 
past participle. See salaried. 
[< L. salarius, of or be- 
longing to salt, < sal, salt: see sall and salt, 
and ef. salary1, n.] Saline. 

From such salary irradiations may those wondrous va- 


riations arise which are observable in animals. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., p. 338. 


Salda (sal’di), η. [NL. (Fabricius, 1803) ; from 


a proper name.}] <A genus of heteropterous 
insects, or true bugs, typical of the family Sal- 


did. They are of small size and varied coloration, 
and are found mainly upon the sea-beach, where they 
feed upon the remains of drowned flies and other in- 
sects. The species are numerous and mostly American. 
About 30 are known in North America. Sometimes called 


Acanthia, 

[< sal2 + dam- 
mar.| A whitish aromatic resin obtained in 
India from the sal-tree by tapping. It occa- 
sionally appears in European markets. 


Saldide (sal’di-dé), ». pl. [NL.,< Salda + -idz.] 


A family of true bugs, belonging to Westwood’s 
section Aurocorisa of the Heteroptera, and com- 
prising forms of small size which inhabit damp 
soils and are often found in countless num- 
bers on the salt and brackish marshes of the 
sea-coast. They are oval in shape, with a free head 


and prominent eyes, and are of a black, brown, or drab 
color marked with yellow or white. They are mainly 


[< ME. sale, « AS. sala, a sale 
(= OHG. sala, MHG. sale, sal, a delivery, = 
Icel. sala, f., sal, n., a sale, bargain, = Sw. 
salu = Dan. salg, a sale), < sellan (y sal), give, 
give over, sell: see seli1.] 1. The act of sell- 
ing; also, a specific act or a continuous process 
of selling; the exchange or disposal of a com- 
modity, right, property, or whatever may be 
the subject of bargain, for a price agreed on 
and generally payable in money, as distin- 
guished from barter; the transfer of all right 
and property in a thing fora price to be paid 
in money. 9 

They shall have like portions to eat, beside that which 
cometh of the sale of his patrimony. Deut. xviii. 8. 


The most considerable offices in church and state were 
put up to sale. Prescott, Ferd. and Ysa., ii. 25. 


2. In law, a contract for the transfer of prop- 
erty from one person to another, for a valuable 


consideration. Three things are requisite to its valid- 
ity, namely the thing sold, which is the object of the con- 
tract, the price, and the consent of the contracting parties. 
(Kent.) The word sale is often used more specifically as in- 
dicating the consideration tobe pecuniary, as distinguished 
from barter or exchange. It is also often used as indicat- 
ing a present transfer, as distinguished from a contract to 
transfer at a future time, which is sometimes termed an 
execut sale. In respect to real property, sale usually 
means the executory contract or bargain, as distinguished 
from the deed of conveyance in fulfilment of the bargain. 


3. Opportunity to sell; demand; market. 


The countrymen will be more industrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all husbandry commodities, knowing that they 
shall have a ready sale for them at those towns. Spenser. 


4, Disposal by auction or public outery. 


Those that won the plate, and those thus sold, ought to 
be marked, so that they may never return to the race or 
to the sale. Sir W. Temple. 


Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who in that sale sells pardon from himself. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 167. 


Account sales. See account.— Aleatory sale. See ale- 
atory.— Bargain and sale. See bargain.— Bill of sale. 
See bill3.— Cognition and sale. See cognition.—Condi- 
tional sale, See conditional.—Conditions of sale. See 
condition.—Distress sale. See distress.—Executory 
sale, a sale in which the thing disposed of is to be de- 


Χα American. 
sale! (sal), n. 





sale 


livered at a future time.— Forced sale, a sale compelled 
by a creditor or other claimant, without regard to the 
interest of the owner to be favored with delay in order 
to secure a full price.—Foreclosure and sale. See 
Soreclosure.— House of salet, a brothel. ([Slang.] 
I saw him enter such a house of sale, 
Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 60. 
Judicial sale, See judicial.— Memorandum sale, See 
memorandum.—Of sale, Same as on sale.—On sale, for 
sale, to be sold; offered to purchasers,— Power of sale. 
See power1l.— and sale. Seeranking.— Regu- 
lar sales, See reguiar.—Rummage sale, See rum- 
mage.—Sale by candle. Same as auction by inch of can- 
dle (which see, under auction).—Sale of indulgences. 
See indulgence.— Sale of Land by Auction Act, an Eng- 
lish statute of 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., ο. 48), making auction 
sales of land which are invalid in Jaw (by reason of the 
employment of a puffer) invalid also in equity; discon- 
tinuing the practice of opening biddings by order in chan- 
cery, except for fraud; and prescribing rules to govern 
sales of land by auction.—§$ale to arrive, a sale of mer- 
chandise which is in transit, the sale being dependent on 
its arrival.— Terms of sale. (a) The conditions to be 
imposed upon and assented to by a purchaser, as distin- 
tinguished from price. (b) The price.— To cover short 
sales. See coverl.—To set to salet, to offer for sale; 
make merchandise of. 
His tongue is set to sale, he is a mere voice. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 71. 
‘His modesty, set there to sale in the frontispice, is not 
much addicted to blush. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
Wash sales, in the stock-market, feigned sales, made for 
the sake of advantage gained by the report of a fictitious 
price. 
sale?+, n. [< ME. sale, a hall, ς AS. sel, sel, a 
house, hall, = MD. sael, D. zaal, a parlor, room, 
= MLG. sal, sal = OHG. MHG. sal, G. saal, a 
dwelling, house, hall, room, chamber, = Icel. 
salr = Sw. Dan. sal, a hall (cf. OF. sale, F. salle 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. sala, a hall, ς Teut.); cf. AS. 
salor, also sele = OS. seli, a hall (OS. selihtis = 
OHG. seli-his, hall-house); OHG. selida, MHG. 
selde = Goth. salithwa, a mansion, guest-cham- 
ber, lodging; Goth. saljan, dwell; prob. akin to 
OBulg. selo, ground, Bulg. selo, a village,= Serv. 
selo = Pol. siolo, sielo = Russ. selo, a village, 
OBulg. selitva, a dwelling; L. sdlum, soil 
ground: see sole?, soil1. ence (through F.) 
E. saloon, salon.] <A hall. 
He helpe us in alle at heuene gate, 


With seintis to sitte there in sale! 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. Ἡ. T. 8.), p. 57. 


sale%+ (sal), π. [Ult. ς AS. seal, sealh, willow: 
see sallowl, sally1.] Willow; osier; also, a 
basket-like net. 
To make . . . baskets of bulrushes was my wont; 
Who to entrappe the fish in winding sale 
Was better seene? Spenser, Shep. Cal., December. 
saleability, saleable, etc. See salability, ete. 
salebrosity (sal-é-bros’i-ti), m. [< L. *salebro- 
sita(t-)s, ς salebrosus, rough, rugged: see sale- 
brous.] The state or character of being sale- 
brous, or rough or rugged. [Rare.] 


There is a blaze of honour guilding the bryers, and in-. 


ticing the mind; yet is not this without its thorns and sale- 
brosity. Feltham, On Eccles. ii. 2. 
salebrous (sal’é-brus), a. [< F. salébreua,< L. 
- galebrosus, rugged, uneven, < salebra, i. e. via, 
a rugged, uneven road, ¢ salire, leap, jump: 
see sail2, salient.) Rough; rugged; uneven. 


[Rare. ] 
We now again proceed 
Thorough a vale that’s salebrous indeed. 
Cotton, Wonders of the Peake, p. 54. 
saleetah (sa-lé’tii), ». ΓΕ. Ind. (?).] A bag 
of gunny-cloth, containing a soldier’s bedding, 
tents, ete., while on the march. 

Salenia (sa-lé’ni-ii), πα. [NL. (J. E. Gray).] 
The typical genus of Saleniidz. 8. rarispina is 
an extant species. S. petalifera is found fossil 
in the greensand of Wiltshire, England. 

Saleniide (sal-6-ni’i-d6), n. pl. [NL.,< Salenia 
+ -idz.| A family of chiefly fossil sea-urchins, 
typified by the genus Salenia, belonging to the 
Euechinoidea, or regular echinoids, but having 
the anus displaced by one or more supernu- 
merary apical plates. 

salep, salop Gsal’ep, -0Ρ), 1. 
= I. Sp. salep = Pg. salepe, salepo = D. 
G. Sw. Dan. salep, ς Turk. saleb, salleb, « Ar. 
sahleb, salep. ] drug consisting of the de- 
corticated and dried tubers of numerous orchi- 
daceous plants, chiefly of the genus Orchis. 
Itis composed of small hard, horny bodies, oval or ovoid 
in form or sometimes palmate, in different degrees trans- 
lucent, and nearly scentless and tasteless. Orchis Morio 
and O. mascula are perhaps the leading species yielding 


the rounded kinds, and Ο. /atifolia the chief source of the 
palmate. Species of Hulophia are assigned as sources of 


[Also saleb; 


salep in India. The salep of the European market is pre- 


pared chiefly in Asia Minor, and in small quantities in 
Germany; that of the Indian market is from Persia and 
Tibet, or local, Salep contains 48 per cent. of mucilage 
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and 80 per cent. of starch; it is largely insoluble in water, 
but swells up when steeped. In the East it is highly es- 
teemed as a nervine restorative and fattener; but it ap- 
pears to have no other properties than those of a nutrient 
and demulcent. In Europe it is chiefly used in making a 
variously seasoned demulcent drink. It is a suitable food 
for convalescents, etc., like tapioca and sago. It is pre- 
pared for use by pulverizing and boiling. In America it 
is but little known.— Otaheite or Tahiti salep, a starch 
derived from the tuberous roots of T’acca pinnatijida in 
the Society, Fiji, and other Pacific islands ; Tahiti or South 
Sea arrowroot; tacca-starch. 


sale-pond (sal’pond), n. See pond. 
saleratus (sal-e-ra’tus), n. [Also saleratus (for 


**salaératus); orig. (NL.) sal aeratus, aérated 


salt: see aérate and salt!.] Originally potas- 
sium bicarbonate, but at present sodium bicar- 
bonate is commonly sold under the same name. 
It is used in cookery for neutralizing acidity and for rais- 
ing dough by the evolution of carbonic acid which takes 
place when it is brought in contact with an acid. It is 
also largely used in so-called baking-powders. 


salert, 8816161, η. See sellers. — 
sale-room (sal’rém), ». A room in which goods 
are sold; specifically, an auction-room. Often 
also salesroom. 
Salesian (sa-lé’shian), n. [< St. Francis of 
Sales: see visitant.] A member of a Roman 
Catholic order of nuns: same as visitant. 
saleslady (salz’ladi), n.; pl. salesladies (-diz). 
A saleswoman; a woman who waits upon cus- 
tomers in a shop or store. [Vulgar, U. 8.] 

He shows the crowded state of the poor in cities, how 
sewing-women, and even ‘‘sales-ladies,” work from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a day for pittances scarcely sufficient 
to support life. Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 

salesman (salz’man), ».; pl. salesmen (-men). 
One whose occupation is the selling of goods 
or merchandise. Specifically — (a) One who sells some 
commodity at wholesale. (6) A commercial traveler. 
[U.8.] (6) A man who waits on customers in a shop or 
store.—Dead salesman, a wholesale dealer in butcher- 


meat; one who disposes of consignments of dead meat by 
auction or other mode of sale. [Eng.] 


salesroom (salz’rim), ». Same as sale-room. 
saleswoman (salz’wim’an), n.; pl. saleswomen 
(-wim’en). A woman who waits upon custom- 
ers in a shop or store, and exhibits wares to 
them for sale. 
salett, η. An obsolete form of sailet2. 
sale-tonguedt (sal’tungd), a. Mercenary. 
So cale-tengig lawyers, wresting eloquence, 
Excuse rich wrong, and cast poore innocence. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. (Nares.) 
sale-warest (sal’wirz), π. pl. Merchandise. 
All our sale-wares which we had left we cast away. 
1, Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 415). 
salewet, υ. and. See salue. 
salework (sal’wérk), ». [< sale! + work.] Work 
bx things made for sale; hence, work carelessly 
one. 
I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 43. 
Salian! (sa’li-an),a.andm. [ς LL. Salii, a tribe 
of Franks, + -an.] I, a. Of or belonging to a 
tribe of Franks settled along the lower Rhine 
near the North Sea. See Franconian and 
Frank, 
ΤΙ. ». A member of this tribe of Franks. 
Salian? (sa’li-an}, a. [< L. Salii, a college of 
priests of Mars, lit. ‘leapers,’ < salire, leap: see 
sail2, salient.] Of or pertaining to the Salii or 
priests of Mars in ancient Rome.— galian h 8, 
songs sung at an annual festival by the priests of Mars, in 
praise of that deity, of other gods, and of distinguished 


men. The songs were accompanied by warlike dances, the 
clashing of ancilia (shields of a peculiar form), etc. 


saliant (sa’li-ant), a. In her., same as sa- 


lient. 
saliauncet, saliancet, η. [Cf. salience.] As- 


sault or sally. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with so fierce saliaunce 
And fell intent ye did at earst me meet, 


Spenser, I’. Q., II. i, 29. * 


Salic (sal’ik), a. [Also Salique; < OF. (and F.) 
salique =Sp. sdlico = Pg. It. salico,< ML. Salicus, 
ertaining to the Salians (lex Salica, the Salic 
aw),< LiL. Salii, a tribe of Franks: see Salian1.] 
Based on or contained in the code of the Sali- 
an Franks: specifically applied to one of the 
laws in that code which excluded women from 
inheriting certain lands, probably because cer- 
tain military duties were connected with such 
inheritance. In the fourteenth century females were 
excluded from the throne of France by the application of 


this law to the succession to the crown, and it is in this 
sense that the phrase Salic law is commonly used. 


A French antiquarian (Claude Seissel) had derived the 
name of the Salic Law from the Latin word sal, comme 
une loy pleine de sel, c’est 4 dire pleine de sapience, and 
this the Doctor thought a far more rational etymology 
than what some one proposed, either seriously or in sport, 
that the law was called Salique because the words Si 


salicylic 
aliquis and Si aliqua were of such frequent occurrence 
in it. Southey, The Doctor, ceviii. (Davies.) 


The famous clause in the Salic Law by which, it is com- 
monly said, women are precluded from succession to the 
throne, and which alone has become known in course of 
time as the Salic Law, is the fifth paragraph of chapter 59 
(with the rubric ‘‘ De Alodis’’), in which the succession to 
private property is regulated. Encye. Brit., XX1, 214. 


Salicaces (sal-i-ka’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1836), < Salix (Salic-) + -acezx.] <A family of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, little related 
to any other. It is characterized by dicecious inflores- 
cence with both sorts of flowers in catkins, a perianth or 
disk either cup-shaped or reduced, to gland-like scales, 
two or more stamens to each flower, and a one-celled 
ovary becoming in fruit a two- to four-valved capsule 
with numerous minute seeds which bear a long dense 
tuft of white hairs at one end: There are 178 (or, as 
some estimate them, 300) species, natives of temperate 
and cold regions, widely scattered throughout the world, 
rarer in the tropics, and very few in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Theyare trees or shrubs, bearing alternate entire 
or toothed leaves, free stipules, and catkins produced 
before or with the leaves, often clothed with long silky 
hairs. The family is composed of but two genera, Saliz 
(the type) and Populus. : 

salicaceous (sal-i-ka’shius), a, [ς L. salix (8α- 
lic-), a willow, + -aceous.} Of or pertaining 
to the willow or the family Salicacee, 

salicarian (sal-i-ka’ri-an), a. [ς Salicaria, a 

enus of birds, now obsolete, + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to the former genus Salicaria, now Cala- 
moherpe, Acrocephalus, ete., as a reed-warbler; 
acrocephaline. 

salicet (sal’i-set),». [ς L. salix (salic-), a wil- 
low, + -et.] Same as salicional. 

salicetum (sal-i-s6é’tum), .; pl. salicetums 
or saliceta (-tumz, -ti). [L., also salictum, a 
thicket of willows, ς salix (salic-), a willow: 
see sallowl,|] A willow-plantation; a scientific 
collection of growing willows. 

salicin (sal’i-sin), ». [ς L. salix (salic-),'a 
willow, + -in2.] A neutral crystalline glu- 
coside (Cj3H 07), of a bitter taste. It oc- 
eurs in the form of colorless or white silky 
crystals, and is obtained from the bark of 
various species of willow and poplar. It pos- 
sesses tonic properties, and is sometimes used as a 
{pacha ὡς for salicylic acid in the treatment of rheuma- 

ism. 

salicional (s4-lish’on-al), πι. [ς Li salix (salic-) 
a willow, + -ion (as in accordion, ete.) + -al. 
In organ-building, a stop which closely re- 
sembles the dulciana, and deriving its name 
from its delicate reedy tone, which resembles 
that produced by a willow pipe. Also called 
salicet. 

Salicornia (sal-i-kér’ni-i), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < F. salicorne, salicor, glasswort, 

saltwort, < L. sal, salt, + cornu, horn.] <A ge- 

nus of apetalous plants of the family Cheno- 
podiacex, type of the tribe Salicorniex, having 
the flowers immersed in hollows of the upper 
joints of the stem, from which the two light- 
yellow anthers protrude. Thesmall fleshy three- or 
four-toothed perianth becomes spongy and thickened in 
fruit, inclosing the ovoid utricle, which contains a single 
erect seed destitute of albumen, having a conduplicate 
embryo with two thickish seed-leaves. The 9 species are 
natives of saline soils throughout the world, and are re- 
markable for their smooth, fleshy, leafless, and jointed 
stems, erect or decumbent, and bearing many short 
branches, their numerous joints dilated above into sheaths 
which form asocket partly inclosing the next higher joint. 

Their inconspicuous flowers form terminal fleshy and cy- 

lindrical spikes closely resembling the branches. See glass- 

wort and marsh-samphire, also crab-grass, 2, and frog- 
rass. 

alicornies (sal’i-kér-ni’é-é), n. pl. [NL (Du- 

mortier, 1827), < Salicornia + -εσ.] Α tribe of 

apetalous plants of the family Chenopodiacee. 

It is characterized by bisexual flowers immersed in the 

axils of scales of a cone or in hollows of the stem, and by 

the fruit which is a utricle included in an unappendaged 
and generally somewhat enlarged perianth. It includes 

11 genera and about 33 species, many of them natives of 

salt-marshes. They are herbs or fleshy shrubs, with con- 

tinuous or jointed branches, often leafless. 

salicyl (sal’i-sil),. [¢ L. salix (salic-), willow, 
+ -yl.] The hypothetical radical of salicylic 

acid, CgH4.0H. O. 

In relieving pain and lessening fever in acute rheuma- 
tism the salicyl treatment is undoubtedly the most effec- 

tive we know of. Lancet, No. 3431, p. 1086. 


salicylate (sal’i-sil-at), m. [ς salicyl(ic) + 
-atel.] <A salt of salicylic acid, 

salicylated (sal’i-si-la-ted), a. [< salicyl(ic) + 
-atel + -ed2,] Mixed or impregnated with, or 
combined with, salicylic acid: as, salicylated 


cotton.—Salicylated catn hor, an antiseptic prepara- 
tion made by heating camphor (84 parts) with salicylic 
acid (65 parts), which gives an oily liquid, solid when cold. 
κά νι Arai cotton. Βαπιθ 38 salicylic cotton. Seesali- 


cylic. 
salicylic (sal-i-sil’ik), a. [< L. salix (salic-), wil- 
low, + -yl + -ic.] Derived from the willow: 
applied to a number of benzene derivatives 











——~ 


salicylic 


which may be derived from the glucoside sali- 
ein found in the bark and leaves of willows.— 
Salicylic acid, an acid (CgH4.0H.COgH) obtained from 
oil of wintergreen, from salicin, and from other sources. 
It crystallizes in tufts of slender prisms, which are odor- 
less, with an astringent taste and a slightly irritating ef- 
fect on the fauces. It is prepared commercially by the 
action of carbonic acid on sodium phenolate, CgH,ONa. 
Salicylic acid has come into very general use as an 


antiseptic, and, being devoid of active poisonous proper- * 


ties, is employed for preserving foods, etc., from decay. 
It is also used in acute articular rheumatism and in 
myalgia.— Salicylic aldehyde, the aldehyde of salicylic 
acid, CgH4.OH.COH, which occurs in the volatile oil of 
Spirza. τι is an oily liquid with aromatic odor, soluble 
in water, and readily oxidized to salicylic acid.— Sali- 
cylic or salicylated cotton, absorbent cotton impreg- 
nated with salicylic acid and used as an antiseptic dress- 
ing.— Salicylic ester, an ester formed by the combina- 
tion of salicylic acid with an alcohol radical. Oil of 
wintergreen is salicylic methyl] ester. 
salicylism (sal’i-sil-izm), η. Toxic effects pro- 

duced by salicylic acid. 
salience (sa’li-ens), n. [< salien(t) + -οε. Cf. 
the older form saliance.] 1. The fact or con- 
dition of being salient; the state of projecting 
or being projected; projection; protrusion. 

The thickness and salience of the external frontal table 
remains apparent. Sir W. Hamilton. 
2. A projection; any part or feature of an ob- 
ject or whole which protrudes or juts out be- 
yond its general surface, as a molding consid- 
ered with reference to a wall which it decorates. 

Saliences are indicated conventionally [in medieval il- 
lumination] by paling the colour, while depressions are ex- 
pressed by deepening it. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 299. 


saliency (sa’li-en-si), n. Same as salience. 

salient (sa’li-ent), a. andn. [< L. salien(t-)s, 
ppr. of salire, leap, spring forth (> It. salire = 
Sp. salir = Pg. sahir = Pr. salir, salhir, sallir 
=F, saillir, > K. obs. sail2), = Gr. ἄλλεσθαι, leap 
(> E. halier2, etc.). From the same L. verb 
are ult. E. sail2, assail (sail), sally2, assault, 
sault!, saltation, saltier, erult, insult, result, 
desultory, resilient, salmon, etc.] I, a. 1. 
Leaping; bounding; jumping; moving b 
leaps; specifically, in herpet., saltatorial ; 
habitually leaping or jumping, as a frog or 
toad; of or pertaining to the Salientia. 


The legs of both sides moving together, as in frogs and 
saliant animals, is properly called leaping. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 


Salient, moving by leaps, as frogs. 
Maunder, Treas. Nat. Hist., p. 804. [N. Ε. D.] 
2. Inher., leaping or springing: said of a beast 
of prey which is represented 
bendwise on the escutcheon, the 
hind feet together at the sinis- 
ter base, and thefore paws raised 
and usually on a level, though 
sometimes separate, nearly as 
when rampant. Also saliant, 
assailant, effaré.—3. Shooting 
up or out; springing up. 
He had in himself a salient living spring of generous 
and manly action. Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


Who best can send on high 
The salient spout, far streaming to the sky? 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 162. 


4. Projecting outward; convex: as, a salient 
angle.— 5. Standing out; conspicuous; promi- 
nent; striking. 

There are people who seem to have no notion of sketch- 
ing a character, or observing and describing salient points, 
either in persons or things. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xi. 

The antiphonary furnished the anthems or verses for 
the beginning of the communion, the offertory, and other 
salient passages of the office. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 20. 

Mr. John Westbrook, . . . known, from his swarthy 
looks and salient features, as ‘‘ Jew Westbrook.” 

E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 142. 
Salient angle. (a) In fort. See bastion. (b) In geom., 
an angle less than two right angles, with its interior con- 
taining the interior of the polygon of which it is an angle. 
—Salient batrachians. Same as Salientia, 1. 

II, n. A salient angle or part; a projection. 

I fired my revolver through the angle of the case, so as 
to make a hole in the tin. Having first made this lodge- 
ment in the salient, the rest of the work was easy. 

W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, I. 162. 


Some of them, in the impetus of the assault, went even 
inside one of the salients of the work. 
N. A. Rev., CXLIII. 46. 
Salientia (sa-li-en’shi-i), n. pl. [NL., <¢ L. sa- 
lien(t-)s, ppr. of salire, leap, spring: see salient. ] 
1. herpet., an old name, originating with 
Laurenti, 1768, of salient or saltatorial amphibi- 
ans, as frogs and toads: synonymous with An- 
ura*,and with Batrachia in a restricted sense. 
— 2+. In Illiger’s classification (1811), the third 





A Lion Salient. 





Y galimetry (sa-lim’e-tri), 1ο. 
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order of mammals, containing the kangaroos 
and potoroos—that is, those marsupials which 
he did not class with the Quadrumana in his 
second order Pollicata. 
saliently (sa’li-ent-li), adv. 
ner, in any sense of salient. 
saliére (sa-liar’),. [F.: see seller3.] <A salt- 
cellar. 
saliferous (sa-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. sal, salt, + 
ferre = E. bearl.] In geol., noting a forma- 
tion containing a considerable amount of rock- 
salt, or yielding brine in economically valu- 
able quantity. Saliferous beds are found in 
almost all the divisions of the geological series, 
from the lowest to the highest.—galiferous sys- 
tem, in geol., a name sometimes given to the Triassic se- 


ries, because some of the most important salt-deposits of 
Europe occupy this geological position. 


salifiable (sal’i-fi-a-bl), a. [= F. salifiable = 
Sp. salificable = It. salificabile; as salify + 
-able.] Capable of being salified, or of com- 
bining with an acid to form a salt. 

salification (sal’i-fi-ka’shon), ». [= F. salifi- 
cation; as salify + -ation (see -fication).] The 
act of salifying, or the state of being salified. 

salify (sal’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. salified, ΡΕ. 
salifying. [= F. salifier = It. salificare, , 
sal, salt, + -ficare, < facere, make (see -fy). ] 
To ‘ible into a salt, as by combination with an 
acid. 

saligot (sal’i-got),. [Also salligot; < OF. sali- 
gots, “‘saligots, water caltrops, water nuts” 
(Cotgrave).] 1. The water-chestnut, Trapa 
natans.— 2. In the following passage, = ren- 
dering F. tribars, ‘ragouts of tripe.’ 


Brave haslets with mustard, gallant salligots with garlic 
(tribars aux ails). Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 31. 


Salii (sa’li-i), n. pl. [l. Salii: see Salian?.] 
The priests of Mars, in ancient Rome: accord- 
ing to tradition their college was established 
by Numa Pompilius. See Sulian2. 

salimeter (sa-lim’e-tér), n. [< L. sal, salt, + 
Gr. µέτρον, measure.] Same as salinometer, 1. 

[ς L. sal, salt, + 
Gr. -μετρία, < µέτρον, measure.] Same as sali- 
nometry. 

salina (sa-li’nii), n. [Sp. salina: see saline, n.] 
A saline; salt-works; any place where salt is 
deposited, gathered, or manufactured. 

In a large salina, northward of the Rio Negro, the salt 
at the bottom, during the whole year, is between two and 


three feet in thickness. 
Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 309. 


Salina group. Same as Onondaga salt-group. 
See salt-group. 
salination (sal-i-na’shon), n. [< saline + 
-ation.] The act of washing with or soaking in 
salt liquor. 
The Egyptians might have been accustomed to wash 


the body with the same pickle they used in salination. 
Greenhill, Art of Embalming, p. 59. . 


saline (sa-lin’ or sa‘lin),a. [< OF. (and F.) 
salin = Sp. Pg. It. salino, « L. *salinus (found 
only in neut. salinum, salt-cellar, and pl. fem. 
saling, salt-pits: see saline, n.), ς sal, salt: see 
salti and sali.] 1. Consisting of salt or con- 
stituting salt: as, saline particles; saline sub- 
stances.—2. Of, pertaining to, or characteris- 
tic of salt; salty: as, a saline taste. 

With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 


Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 154. 
A delicious saline scent of sea-weed. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 630. 
Saline bath, a bath used as a substitute for sea-water, 
containing 36 ounces of salt to 60 gallons of water.— §a- 
line infiltration, the deposit of various salts in a tissue, 
as in calcareous degeneration.— Saline mixture, lemon- 
juice and potassium bicarbonate.— Saline purgative, a 
salt with purgative properties, such as magnesium or βΟ- 
dium sulphate, sodiopotassium tartrate, magnesium car- 
bonate, etc.—Saline waters, waters impregnated with 
salts, especially spring waters which contain considerable 
quantities of salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths, used 
28 medicines. 
saline (sa-lin’ or sa’lin), n. [< F. saline = Sp. 
Pg. It. salina, ς L. saline, salt-works, salt-pits, 
pl. of salina, fem. of adj. (ef. ML. salina, L. and 
ML. salinum, a salt-cellar) *salinus, of salt: see 
saline,a.| A salt-spring, or a place where salt 
water is collected in the earth; a salt-marsh 
or -pit. 
The most part of all the salt they haue in Venice com- 
meth from these Salines. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT. 108. 


The waters of the bay were already marbling over the 
salines and half across the island. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVI. 789. * 


salineness (sa-lin’nes), n. [< saline + -ness.] 
Saline character or condition. 


In a salient man- 





saliniferous (sal-i-nif’e-rus), a. 
saliniform (sa-lin’i-f6rm), a. 


salinity (sa-lin’i-ti), n. 


salinometer (sal-i-nom’e-tér), n. 


salinometer-pot (sal-i-nom’e-tér- 


salinometry (sal-i-nom’e-tri), η. 


salinoterrene (sa-li’n6-te-rén’), a. 


salinoust (sa-li’nus), a. 


Saliquet (sal’ik or sa-lék’), a. 
Salisburia (sal-is-bi’ri-i), n. 


salited (sa’li-ted), p. a. 


salivan (sa-li’van), a. 


salivant (sal’i-vant), a. and x. 


salivant 


[Irreg. « L. 
*salinus, of salt (see saline), + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Producing salt. 
[irreg. « L. *sa- 
linus, of salt (see saline), + forma, form.] Havy- 
ing the form of salt. 
[= F. salinité; as sa- 
line + -ity.] Saline or salty character or qual- 
ity; degree of saltiness; salineness. 

It is shown by a glance at the charts that there are areas 
in the ocean of great salinity and areas of great dilution. 

Nature, XXX. 314. 


[< L. *sali- 
nus, of salt (see saline), + 9. µέτρον, measure. } 
1. A form of hydrometer for measur- 
ing the amount of salt present in any 
given Solution. The numbers on the stem 
(see figure) show the percentages of strength 
for the depths to which the instrument sinks 
in a solution. Also salimeter, salometer. 


2. A similar apparatus used for in- 
dicating the density of brine in the 
boilers of marine steam-engines, and 
thus showing when they should be 
cleansed by blowing off the deposit 
left by the salt water, which tends to 
injure the boilers as well as to dimin- 
ish their evaporating power. Also 
called salt-gage. 


pot), x. A vessel in which water 
from a boiler may be drawn to test 
it for brine by the salinometer. 

[< 


L. *salinus, of salt, + Gr. -yerpia, < 
µέτρον, measure.] The use of the 
salinometer. Also salimetry, salom- 
etry. 





[< L. *salinus, of salt (see saline), 
+ terrenus, of earth: see terrene.] 
Pertaining to or composed of salt and earth. 

[< L. *salinus, of salt: 
see saline.] Same as saline. 4 


When wood and.many other bodies do petrifie . . . we 
do not usually ascribe their induration to cold, but rather 
unto salinous spirits, concretive juices, and causes circum- 
jacent, which do assimilate all bodies not indisposed for 
their impressions. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 


Same as Salic. 
[NL. (Sir James 
Smith, 1798), named after R. A. Salisbury, an 
English botanist (born 1762).] A name given 
without any good reason to the genus Ginkgo 


(Kaempfer, 1712). The change of name was pro- 
posed on the ground that Ginkgo was a barbarism, a 
reason which is not accepted by the modern rules of 
nomenclature. See Ginkgo and maidenhair-tree (also 
Ginkgoacex, in the supplement). 


Salinometer. 


Salisbury boot. See boot?. 
salite (sa’lit), n. 


[ς Sala (see def.) + itel.] 
A lamellar variety of pyroxene or augite, of a 
grayish-green color, from Sala, Sweden, and 
elsewhere. See pyroxene. Also spelled sahlite. 
[< L. salitus, pp. of 
salire, salt, < sal, salt: see δα, saltl.] Salted ;’ 
impregnated with salt. 


salitral (si-li-tril’), η. [Sp., < salitre = It. sal- 


nitro, saltpeter, ¢ L. sal, salt, + nitrum, niter: 
see niter.] A place where saltpeter occurs or 
is collected. 

We passed also a muddy swamp of considerable extent, 
which in summer dries, and becomes incrusted with vari- 
ous salts, and hence is called a salitral. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 90, 


* 
saliva (sa-li’vii), π. [In ME. salve, < OF. (and 


F.) salive = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. saliva; « L. saliva, 
spittle, saliva, slime. Cf. Gr. σίαλον, spittle, 
Russ. slina, Gael. seile, spittle; perhaps akin to 
slime.| Spittle; the mixed secretion of the 
salivary glands and of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, a colorless ropy liquid which nor- 
mally has an alkaline reaction. Its physiological 
use is to keep moist the tongue, mouth, and fauces, thus 
aiding the sense of taste, and to assist mastication and 
deglutition. Specifically, saliva is the secretion of the 
salivary glands, which in man and many other animals 
contains a digestive ferment, ptyalin. See ptyalin, and 
cuts under parotid and salivary. 


saliva-ejector (sa-li’vii-6-jek’tor), η. A saliva- 
pump. 
salival (sa-li’val), a. 


[= Sp. Pg. salival = It. 
salivale ; as saliva + -al.] Same as salivary. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

[ς L. saliva, spittle, + 
-απ.] Same as salivary. ([Rare.] 

[ς L. sali- 
van(t-)s, ppr. of salivare, spit.out, salivate, « 
saliva, spittle: see saliva.] I, a. Promoting 





salivant 


the flow of saliva; exciting or producing sali- 
vation. 
ΤΙ. ». A substance which has the property 

of salivating. 

saliva-pump (sa-li’vi-pump), . In dentistry, 
a device for carrying off the accumulating sa- 
liva from the mouth 
of a patient. A hook- 
ed tube is inserted in the 
mouth, and is connected 
at the other end witha 
valved chamber through 
which is sed a small 
stream of water. The 
vacuum thus produced 
draws out from the. 
mouth any excess of sa- 
liva. Also called saliva- 


ejector. 

salivary (sal’i-va- 
Ti), a. [= F. sali- 
vaire = Pg. salivar 
= It. salivare, « L. 
salivarius, pertain- 
ing to saliva or 
slime, slimy, clam- 
my, < saliva, spittle: see saliva.] Of or pertain- 
ing to saliva; secreting or conveying saliva: as, 
salivary glands; salivary ducts orcanals. In man 
the salivary glands are three pairs—the parotid (see cut 
under parotid), submaxillary, and sublingual. Such glands 


are of enormous size in various animals, as the beaver and 
sewellel. In the latter they form a great glandular collar 


Salivary Glands. 

@, sublingual; 4, submaxillary: 
their ducts opening at a, beside the 
tongue on the floor of the mouth; c, 
parotid, its duct (Stenson’s), ¢, opening 
opposite the second upper molar tooth. 





Salivary Gland of Woodpecker. 


Head of Woodpecker (Colaptes auratus), with the integument 
removed, showing the large salivary gland sg. (About two thirds 
natural size.) 


like a goiter. They are also very large in some birds, as 


swifts and woodpeckers.— Buccal salivary papilla, the 
prominent opening in the cheek of the duct of the parotid 
gland.— Salivary calculus, a concretion found in the 
duct of Wharton, and consisting chiefly of carbonates of 
lime and magnesia, and phosphate of lime. These calculi 
are also sometimes found in the ducts of the parotid and 
submaxillary glands.—§Salivary corpuscles, pale spheri- 
cal nucleated bodies found in the saliva, containing nu- 
merous fine granules in incessant agitation.—Salivary 
diastase. Same as ρα Salivary fistula, an ab- 
normal opening on the side of a salivary duct.—Sali- 
vary tubes of Pflueger, the intralobular ducts of the 
salivary glands. 


salivate (sal’i-vat), υ. t.; — and pp. sali- 
vated, ppr. salivating. [< L. salivatus, pp. of 
salivare (> It. salivare = Sp. Pg. Pr. salivar = 
F. saliver), spit out, also salivate, ς L. saliva, 
spittle: see saliva.] To purge by the salivary 
... produce an unusual secretion and 

ischarge of saliva in, usually by the action of 

mereury; produce ptyalism in. 

salivation (sal-i-va’shon), n. [= F. salivation 
= Sp. salivacion = Pg. δαϊίυαςᾶο = It. saliva- 
zione, < LL. salivatio(n-), ς L. salivare, pp. sali- 
vatus, spit: see salivate.| Anabnormally abun- 
dant flow of saliva; the act or process of sali- 
vating, or producing an excessive secretion of 
saliva, generally by means of mercury; ptya- 
lism. 

salivin (sal’i-vin), 3. 
-in2.| Same as ptyalin. 

salivoust (sa-li’vus), a. [= Sp. Pg. salivoso, < 
L. salivosus, full of spittle, < saliva, spittle: see 
saliva.) Of or pertaining to saliva; partaking 
of the nature of saliva. 


There also happeneth an elongation of the uvula, through 
the abundance of salivous humour flowing upon it. 


Wiseman, Surgery, iv. 7. 
Salix (sa’liks), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 


L. saliz, a willow: see sallow1.] A genus of 
apetalous trees and shrubs, the willows, type 
of the family Salicacez, and characterized by a 
disk or perianth reduced to one or two distinct 
glands, and a one-celled ovary with a short two- 
cleft style, and two placenta each bearing com- 
monly from four to eight ovules, arranged in two 
ranks. Unlike those of Populus, the other genus of the 
family, the leaves are commonly long and narrow, the cat- 
kins are dense, erect, and at first covered by a single bud- 
scale, the flowers sessile, stigma short, stamens usually 
but two, the bracts entire, and the seeds few in each two- 
valved capsule. There are about 200 species enumerated, 
often of very difficult limitation from the number of con- 
necting forms and of hybrids. They are natives of all 
northern and cold regions, rare in the tropics, and very 
few in the southern hemisphere. One species only is 
known in South Africa, and one in South America, native in 
Chili; none occurs in Australasia or Oceanica. About 20 
are native to the northeastern United States; and they are 


[ς L. saliva, saliva, + 
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still more numerous northward, 10 species being reported 
from Point Barrow in Alaska alone. They are trees or 
shrubs, generally with long lithe branches and elongated 
entire or minutely toothed leaves, often with conspicuous 
stipules. A few alpine species are prostrate, and form 
matted turfs or send up small herb-like branches from un- 
derground stems. S. arctica, a wide-spread species of the 
far north, extends to latitude 81° 44’ N., in the form, at 
sea-level, of dwarf shrubs a foot high, but with a trunk an 
inch thick. The catkins are conspicuous; in temperate 
climates they are usually put forth before the leaves, but 
in colder regions they commonly appear nearly at the same 
time. Most species grow along streams, and many are 
widely planted to consolidate banks, and thus have become 
extensively naturalized. Many are found in a fossil state. 
See willow, osier, and sallow1; also cuts under ament, 
inflorescence, lanceolate, and retuse. 


salllt, ». A Middle English form of soul. 
sall2,v. An obsolete or dialectal form of shall. 
salladt, salladet, ». Obsolete forms of salad}, 
sallet?, 
sallee-man (sal’é-man), ». 1. A Moorish pi- 
rate: so called from the port of Sallee, on the 
coast of Moroceo. 
Fleets of her Portuguese men-of-war rode down over the 
long swell to give battle to saucy sallee-men. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 29. 
ο, In zoél., a physophorous oceanic hydrozoan 
of the family Velellidz, as Velella vulgaris. It is 
about 2 inches long, of a transparent blue color, and rides 


on the surface of the sea with its vertical crest acting as a 
sail. Also sallyman. 


sallenders (sal’en-dérz),. Same as sellanders. 
sallert, Λ. Same as seller3, 
sallet!+ (sal’et), n. An obsolete form of salad}. 


*[In the first quotation there is a play upon this 


word and sallet2, a helmet. ] 


Wherefore . . . have I climbed into this garden to see 
if I can eat grass or pick a sallet, . . . whichis not amiss 
to cool a man’s stomach this hot weather. And I think 
this word sallet was born to do me good ; for many a time, 
but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft with a brown- 
bill; and many a time, when I have been dry, and bravely 
marching, it hath served me instead of a quart-pot to drink 
in; and now the word sallet must serve me to feed on. 

hak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 10. 9. 


On Christ-masse Euen they eate a Sallet made of diuers 
Hearbs, and seeth all kindes of Pulse which they feed 
vpon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 618. 


Wilt eate any of a young spring sallet ? 
Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 


sallet2 (sal’et), n. [Early mod. E. also sallett, 
salet, also salad, sallad, sallade, salade, < ME. 
salette (confused in spelling with salad}, also 
spelled sallet), prop. salade, < OF. salade, sal- 
lade, a helmet, head-piece, = Sp. Pg. celada, a 
helmet (cf. Sp. celar, engrave, celadura, en- 
amel, inlaying), < It. celata, a helmet, <¢ L. ce- 
lata, 59. cassis, an engraved or ornamented 
helmet, fem. pp. of c#lare, engrave: see ceil 
and celwre.] 1. Akind 
of helmet, first intro- 
duced at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth 
century, lighter than 
the helm, and having 
an intermediary form 
between this and the 
chapel-de-fer. Its dis- 
tinguishing mark is the 
fixed projection behind, 
which replaces the articulated couvre-nuque of other 
forms of head-piece. The sallet is always extremely sim- 


ple in form, having rounded surfaces everywhere, and es- 
pecially well adapted to cause blows or thrusts to glance 





Sallet, with vizor; Spanish, 
15th century. 








ta 


Sallet, without vizor, of form worn by horsemen in the first half of the 
r5th century. 


from the surface. Most sallets are without movable 

vizors; but where there are vizors the same peculiarity of 
small rounded surfaces is preserved. 

Salad, speare, gard-brace, ne page. 

The Isle of Ladies, 1. 1556. 

The seid Lord sent to the seid mansion a riotous pe- 

le, to the nombre of a thowsand persones, with blanket 

-. of asuteas risers ageyn your pees, arrayd in maner 

of werre, with curesse, brigaunders, jakks, salettes, gleyfes, 

bowes, arows, pavyse, gonnes, pannys with fier and teynes 

brennyng therein. Paston Letters, I. 106. 


2. As much as a sallet will hold. [Rare.]} 


No more calling of lanthorn and candle-light ; 
That maidenheads be valued at just nothing ; 
And sacke be sold by the sallet. 
Heywood, 1 Faw. ΤΥ. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 19). 
salletingt (sal’et-ing), ». [ς sallet! + -ἴπφι.] 
Same as salad}. 
salliancet, ». An obsolete form of salience. 


salligott (sal’i-got), n. See saligot. 


sally 


sallow! (sal’5),. [Also sally, dial. (Se.) sauch, 
saugh; early mod. H. also salowe, rarely sale ; <¢ 
ME. salewe, salwe, saluhe, salwhe, also saly (pl. 
salewis, salwes, salyhes),< AS. seath (in inflection 
also seal-) = OHG. salahd, MHG. salhe, G. sahl 
(in sahlweide, the round-leafed willow) = Icel. 
selja = Sw. sdlg = Dan. selje = Τι. salix, a willow 
(> It. salcio, salce, salice = Sp. salce = Pg. sauze 
(the F, saule is < OHG.) = Gael. saileach = Ir. 
sail, saileach = W. helyg, pl.), = Gr. éAixn, a wil- 
low: prob. named from its growing near wa- 
ter; ef. Skt. salila, saras, sari, water, sarasya, 
a lotus, sarit, ariver, <7 sar, flow.] 1. Awil- 
low, especially Salix caprea, the great sallow or 
goat- or hedge-willow. It is a tall shrub or μπει 
tree, found through the northern Old World. It puts fort 
its showy yellow catkins very early in spring, and in Eng- 
land its branches serve in church use for palms. (See 
palm2, 3.) it furnishes an osier for basket- and hoop- 
making; its wood is made into implements, and largely 
into gunpowder-charcoal; its bark is used for tanning, 
especially for tanning glove-leather. ‘The gray sallow is 


only a variety. In Australia the name is applied to some 
acacias. 


ge schulen take to Zou in the firste day . . . braunchis 
of a tree of thicke boowis, and salewis of the rennynge 
streem. Wyclif, Lev. xxiii. 40 (ed. Purvey). 


In this Region of Canchieta, the gossampine trees growe 
of them selues commonly in many places, as doo with vs 
elmes, wyllowes, and salowes. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 95). 


The fore-pillar [of the Dalway harp] appears to be sal- 
low, the harmonic curve of yew. 
O’Curry, Anc. Irish, ΤΙ. xxxiii. 
2. An osier; a willow wand. 
And softe a saly twygge aboute him plie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 
Who so that buyldeth his hous al of salwes... 
Is worthy to been hanged on the galwes. 
haucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 655. 
sallow? (sal’6), a. [ς ME. salow, salwhe, < AS. 
salo, salu, sealo, sallow (salo-neb, yellow-beaked, 
salu-pdd, with pale garment, sealo-brin, sallow- 
brown), = MD. saluwe, D. zaluw, saluwe, tawny, 
sallow, = OHG. salo, dusky (> F. sale = It. sa- 
lavo, dirty), MHG. sale, sal, G. dial. sal, sahl = 
Teel. sdlr, yellowish; root uncertain.] Having 
a yellowish color; of a brownish-yellow and un- 
healthy-looking color: said. of the skin or ¢om- 
plexion. 
What a deal of brine 


Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 70. 


Then the judge’s face had lost the ruddy English hue, 
that showed its warmth through all the duskiness of the 
colonel’s weather-beaten cheek, and had taken a sallow 
shade, the established complexion of. his countrymen. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
sallow? (sal‘6), v. ¢ [ς sallow2, a.] To tinge 
with a sallow or yellowish color. 
July breathes hot, sallows the crispy fields. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 
sallow? (sal’6), n. [Abbr. of sallow-moth.] An 
English collectors’ name for certain noctuid 
moths; a sallow-moth. Thus, Cirredia xeram- 
pelina is the center-barred sallow.—Bordered 
sallow. See Heliothis.—O e sallow. See orangel. 
sallow-kitten (sal’6-kit’n), n. A kind of puss- 
moth, Dicranura furcula: so called by British 
collectors. 
sallow-moth (sal’6-méth), ». A British moth 
of the genus Xanthia, as X. cerago, X. sulphu- 
rago, ete., of a pale-yellowish color; a sallow. 
sallowness (sal’6-nes), ». [< sallow? + -ness.] 
The quality of being sallow; paleness, tinged 
with brownish yellow: as, sallowness of com- 
plexion. 

With the sallowness from the face flies the bitterness 

from the heart. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 319. 
sallow-thorn (sal’6-thérn), . See Hippophaé. 
sallowy (sal’6-i), a. [< sallow + ~y1.] Abound- 
ing in sallows or willows. 


The brook, 
Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran 
ον By sallowy rims. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
sally! (sal’i), ».; pl. sallies (-iz).. See sallee, in 


the supplement. 

sally? (sal’i), n.; pl. sallies (-iz). [Early mod. 
EK. also sallie; < OF. (and F.) saillie (= Pr. sal- 
hia = Sp. salida = Pg. sahida), a sally, erup- 
tion, leap, < saillir, rush forth, leap: see sally2, 
υ.] 1+. A leap or spring; a darting; a dance. 
—2.A sudden rush, dash, or springing forth; 
specifically, a sudden and determined rush or 
eruption of troops from a besieged place to at- 
tack the besiegers; a sortie: as, the garrison 
made a sally. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 





sally 


8. A run or excursion; a trip or jaunt; a going 
out in general. 

Bellmour, good Morrow —Why, truth on’t is, these ear- 
ly Sallies are not usual to me; but Business, as you see, 
Sir —— Congreve, Old Batchelor, i. 1. 


Every one shall know a country better that makes often 
sallies into it, and traverses it up and down, than he that 
like a mill-horse goes still round in the same ced ; 

ocke. 


Every step in the history of political liberty is a sally of 
the human mind into the untried Future. 
Emerson, Amer. Civilization. 
4. Inarch., a projection; the end of a piece of 
timber cut with an interior angle formed by 
two planes across the fibers, as the feet of com- 
mon rafters.—5. An outburst, as of imagina- 
tion, fancy, merriment, etc.; a flight; hence, a 
freak, frolic, or escapade. 
The Dorien [measure] because his falls, sallyes, and com- 


passe be diuers from those of the Phrigien. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 70. 


These passages were intended for sadlies of wit. 


Stillingfleet. 
"Tis but a sally of youth. 
Sir J. Denham, The Sophy. (Latham.) 
She was apt to fall into little sallies of passion. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 172. 


sally? (sal’i), v.; pret. and pp. sallied, ppr. 


sallying. [Early mod. E. also sallie, salie; « 
ME. saillen, saillyn, < OF. saillir, leap, jump, 
bound, issue forth, < L. salire, leap: see sail, of 
which sally? is adoublet. The verb sally?, how- 
ever, depends in partonthe noun.] 1. intrans. 
1+. To leap; spring; dance. 

Herod also made a promise to the daughter of Herodias 
when she danced and salied so pleasantly before him and 
his lords. Becon, Works, I. 373. (Davies.) 
2. To leap, dash, or spring forth; burst out; 
specifically, to make a sally, as a body of troops 
from a besieged place to attack the besiegers ; 
hence, to set out briskly or energetically. 

At his first coming, the Turkes sal/ied upon the Germane 
quarter. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 10. 


Then they opened their gate, 
Sallying forth with vigor and might. 
Undaunted Londonderry (Child’s Ballads, VII. 250). 
How merrily we would sally forth into the fields! 
Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 
So enfeebled and disheartened were they that they 
offered no resistance if attacked; . . . even the women 
of Malaga sallied forth and made prisoners. 
Irving, Granada, p. 98. 
II.+ trans. To mount; copulate with: said of 
horses. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 36. 
sally? (sal’i), π. [A particular use of *sally, 
var. of sallow2. Cf. sallow3.] 1. The wren, 
Troglodytes parvulus. [Ireland.]—2. A kind 
of stone-fly; one of the Perlidz: as, the yellow 
sally, Chloroperla viridis, much used by anglers 
in England. 
sally-lunn (sal’i-lun’), n. [Named after Sally 
Lunn, @ young woman who sold this species of 
bun through the streets of Bath, about the end 
of the 18th century.] A kind of sweet spongy 
teacake, larger than a muffin: in the United 
States usually baked in loaves or forms, not in 
muffin-rings. 
It’s a sort of night that’s meant for muffins. Likewise 
crumpets. Also sally-luns. Dickens, Chimes, iv. 
Phillis trifling with a plover’s 
Egg, while Corydon uncovers with a grace the Sally Lunn. 
C. S. Calverley, In the Gloaming. 
sallyman (sal’i-man),. Same as sallee-man, 2. 
mais! papas (sal’i-pik’ér), m. [ς sally + pick- 
er. | 
in Ireland. (a) The least willow-wren, or chiff-chaff, 
Phylloscopus rufus ; also, P. trochilus. (6) The sedge-war- 
bler, Acrocephalus phragmitis. 
sally-port (sal’i-port), π. 1. In fort., a gate 
or a passage to afford free egress to troops in 


making a sally. The name is applied to the postern 
leading from under the rampart into the ditch; or in more 
modern use to a cutting through the glacis, by which a 
sally may be made through the covered way. See dia- 
gram under barbican. 


At a small distance from it [a rocky hill] on one side 
there is a sally port, cut down through the rock to the sea. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 26. 


The direction taken by Hawk-eye soon brought the tray- 
ellers to the level of the plain, nearly opposite to a sally- 
port in the western curtain of the fort. 

J. Ε, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xiv 

2. A large port on each quarter of a fire-ship, 
for the escape of the crew into boats when the 
train is fired. 

sally-wood (sal’i-wid), ». Willow-wood. 

salmt, x. An obsolete form of psalm. 

salmagundi (sal-ma-gun’di),n. [Also salmagun- 
dy, dial. salmon-gundy ; < OF. salmigondin, sal- 
miguondins, Ἐ'. salmigondis, orig. ‘seasoned salt 
meats’; prob. < It. salame (pl. salami), salt meat 
(< L. sal, salt), + conditi, pl. of condito, ς L. 
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conditus, seasoned, savory, pp. of condire, pickle, 
preserve: see condiment, condite?.] 1. Origi- 
nally, an Italian dish consisting of chopped 
meat, eggs, anchovies, onions, oil, ete. 

The descendant of Caractacus returned, and, ordering 
the boy to bring a piece of salt beef from the brine, 
cut off a slice and mixed it with an equal quantity of on- 
ions, which, seasoning with a moderate proportion of pep- 
per and salt, he brought into a consistence with oil and 
vinegar ; then, tasting the dish, assured us it was the best 
salmagundy that he had ever made. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xxvi. 


Hence—2. A mixture of various ingredients; 
an olioormedley; a hotchpotch; a miscellany. 
W. Irving. 

salmi, salmis (sal’mi), ». [< F. salmis, orig. 
‘salted meats,’ a double pl., ς It. salame (pl. 
salami), salt meat: see salmagundi.] A ragout 
of roasted woodcocks, larks, thrushes, or other 
species of game, minced and stewed with wine, 
little pieces of bread, and other ingredients to 
stimulate the appetite. 


As it is, though in one way still a striking picture, it is 
too much of a “ salmi of frogs’ legs,” as they said of Cor- 
reggio’s famous dome at Parma. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 42. 


salmiac (sal’mi-ak),». [=F. salmiac = G. Sw. 
Dan. salmiak, corruptions of sal ammoniac: see 
sal ammoniac, under ammoniac.] A contraction 
of sal ammoniac (which see, under ammoniac). 


salmis, ». See salmi. 
salmite (sal’mit), . [< (Viel)-Salm (see def.) 


+ -ite2,.] In mineral., a manganesian variety of 
chloritoid, from Viel-Salm in Belgium. 

Salmo (sal’m6), x». [NL. (Artedi; Linnsus), 
< L. salmo, a salmon: see salmon.] The lead- 


ing genus of Salmonid&. It was formerly more than 
coextensive with the family as now understood, but is 
usually restricted to forms having the anal fin short, of 
only nine to eleven developed rays; the vomer flat, its 
surface plane and toothed; and the body spotted with 
black (not with red or silvery gray). In this sense the ge- 
nus Salmo is exclusive of the chars (Salvelinus) and of the 
Pacific salmon (Oncorhynchus). But even thus restricted 
it contains two sets of species: (a) True salmon, marine 
and anadromous, as S. salar, with the vomerine teeth lit- 
tle developed, no hyoid teeth, scales large, caudal fin well 
forked (truncate in old individuals), and sexual distinc- 
tions strong, the breeding males having the lower jaw 
hooked upward. Such salmon are sometimes landlocked, 
as the variety found in Sebago Lake,in Maine. See cut 
under parr. (b) River-salmon, not anadromous, with vo- 
merine teeth highly developed, and sexual differences not 
strong. Such salmon are among the many fishes called 
trout or salmon-trout in the United States, S. gairdnert, 
the steel-head or hard-head salmon-trout of the Sacra- 
mento river and northward, attaining a weight of twenty 
pounds (see cut under rainbow-trout); S. spilurus, the 
trout of the Rio Grande, Utah Basin, etc. ; and S. clarki, 





Cutthroat trout (Salmo clarki). 


the cutthroat trout of the Columbia river, Rocky Moun- 
tain brook-trout, Yellowstone trout, etc. (See lake-trout, 
1; lake-trout, 2, isachar.) Genera of Salmonine which 
have been detached from Salmo proper are Salvelinus, the 
chars (including Cristivomer), and Oncorhynchus. The 
river and lake species of Salmo which are not anadromous 
form a section or subgenus called Fario. 


galmoid (sal’moid), n. [< salm(on) + -oid.] 


ne of several different warblers: so called %52me as salmonoid. 


salmon (sam’un),». [Early mod. E. also sal- 
mond, samon; < ME. salmon, salmond, usually 
saumon, samon, saumoun, samowne, ς OF. sau- 
mon, saumun, saulmone, saulmon, salmun, I. sau- 
mon, & salmon (fish), = Pr. salmo = Sp. salmon 
= Pg. δα]πιᾶο = It. salamone = OS. ΟΠ. salmo, 
MHG. salme, G. salm, ¢ L. salmo(-n), a salmon, 
lit. ‘leaper,’ ς salire, leap: see sail2, salient.] 1. 
A fish of the genus Salmo (S. salar), found in 
all the northern parts of Europe, America, and 


Asia. The salmon is both a marine and a fresh-water 
fish. Its normal locality may be said to be off the mouth 
or estuary of the larger rivers, whence, in the season of 





Atlantic Salmon (Salmo salar). 


sexual excitement, it ascends to the spawning-beds, which 
are frequently far inland, near the head-waters of the 
rivers. On reaching the spawning-station, the female by 
means of her tail makes a furrow in the gravelly bed of 
the river, in which she deposits her spawn or eggs, num- 


salmon 


bering many thousands, which, when impregnated by the 
male accompanying her, she carefully covers up by rapid 
sweeps of her tail. At this season the snout of the male 
undergoes a strange transformation, the under jaw be- 
coming hooked upward with a cartilaginous excrescence, 
which is used asa weapon in the combats which are fre- 
quent when two or more males attach themselves to one 
female. In this condition he is known asakipper. The 
time occupied in spawning is from three to twelve days, 
and the season extends from the end of autumn till spring. 
After spawning, the salmon, both male and female, die 
or go to sea under the name of spent fish, foul fish, or 
kelts, the females being further distinguished as shedders 
or baggits. In from 80 to 140 days the young fish hatches 
from the egg. Then it is about five eighths of an inch 
long. In this embryonic state it is nourished from a vitel- 
licle, or umbilical vesicle, suspended under the belly, con- 
taining the red yolk of the egg and oil-globules, to be 
absorbed later. When about fifty days old it is about an 
inch in length, and becomes a samlet or parr(see cut under 
parr). It continues in the shallows of its native stream 
till the following spring, when it is from 3 to 4 inches long 
and is known as the May parr. It now descends into 
deeper parts of the river, where the weaker fish remain 
till the end of the second spring, the stronger ones till 
the end of the first spring only. When the season of its 
migration arrives, generally the month of May or June, 
the fins have become darker, and the fish has assumed a 
silvery hue. It is now known as a smolt or salmon-fry. 
The smolts now congregate into shoals and proceed lei- 
surely seaward. On reaching the estuary they remain in 
its brackish water for a short time, and then proceed to 
the opensea. Of theirlife there nothing is known, except 
that they grow with such rapidity that a fish which reaches 
the estuary weighing, it may be, not more than 2 ounces, 
may return toit from the sea, after a few months, as a grilse, 
weighing 8orl0 pounds. A grilse under 2 poundsis called 
a salmon-peal. In between two and three years the grilse 
becomes a salmon. The salmon returns in preference to 
the river in which it passed its earlier existence. It has 
been known to w to the weight of 83 pounds; more 
generally it weighs from 15 to 25 pounds. It furnishes a 
delicious dish for the table, and is an important article of 
commerce, Its flesh is of a pinkish-orange color. The 
synonyms of salmon are very numerous. Nearly or quite 
exact local ones are mort, simen, sprod. Salmon under 
two years old, which have not entered the sea, are gener- 
ally called parr, pink, and smolt, or, more locally, black- 
Jin, brandling, brood, cocksper, fingerling, ginkin, gravel- 
tng, gravel-laspring, hepper, jerkin, laspring, salmon-fry, 
salmon-spring, samlet, skegger, skerling, smelt, sparling, 
sprag. One which has returned from the sea a second 
time is a gerling ; one which has remained in fresh water 
during summer is a laurel; a milter, or spawning male, 
may be called a gib-fish or summer-cock. In the Ribble, 
in Willughby’s time, a two-year old salmon was called 
sprod ; a supposed three-year fish mort, or perhaps pug ; 
a four-year fish, a forktail ; a five-year fish, a half-jish, and 
a six-year one, a salmon specifically. 

2. One of various fishes of the same family as 
the above, but of different genera. Some of these 
species are recognizable by an increased number of the 
anal rays (14 to 20), and by the fact that the jaws in the 
males at the breeding-season become peculiarly devel- 
oped and hooked. They form the genus Oncorhynchus, 
and are collectively called Pacific salmon. Five such spe- 
cies occur in the North Pacific. (a) One of these, the 
humpbacked salmon, O. gorbuscha, has from 25 to 30 short 
gill-rakers and very small scales (over 200 in a longitudi- 
nalrow). It reaches a weight of from 3 to 6 pounds, and 
is found as far south as Oregon or even in the Sacramen- 
to river. (0) Another, the dog-salmon, Ο. keta, has less 
than 25 short gill-rakers, moderately small scales (about 
150 in a longitudinal row), 13 or 14 anal rays, and 13 or 14 
branchiostegal rays: the spots are faint or obsolete. It 
attains a weight of about 12 pounds, and extends south- 
ward (sparingly) to the Sacramento river, but is of little 
value. (c) The quinnat or king-salmon, O. tschawytscha, 





Quinnat, or California Salmon (Oncorhynchus tschawytscha). 


has about 23 short gill-rakers, about 150 scales in a 
longitudinal row, 16 anal rays, 15 to 19 branchiostegal 
rays (those of the opposite sides often unlike), and the 
back and upper fins dotted with black. It reaches a 
weight of over 100 pounds, but the average in the Columbia 
river is about 22. It enters abundantly into the Sacra- 
mento river and still more numerously into the northern 
streams from both sides of the Pacific, and is by far the 
most important species of its genus. Over 20,000,000 
are taken annually in the State of Oregon, chiefly from 
the Columbia river, along whose banks extensive can- 
neries are established to preserve the fish. (d) The 
silver or kisutch salmon, Ο. tschitsch, has about 23 rather 
slender gill-rakers, rather large scales (about 130 in 
a row), and is bluish-green on the back, silvery on the 
sides, and punctulated with blackish, but without de- 
cided spots except on the top of the head, back, dorsal 
and adipose fins, and the upper rudimentary rays of the 
caudal fin. It grows toa weight of from 3 to8 pounds, and 
is abundant southward to the Sacramento river, but is of 
little economic value. (6) The blue-back salmon, O. nerka, 
has about 30 or 40 comparatively long gill-rakers, 
rather large scales (about 180 in a row), and is normally 
colored bright-blue above and silvery on the sides, but the 
males in the fall become deep-red, and are then known in 
the interior as redfish. It attains a weight of from 4 to 8 
pounds, and ascends the Columbia river and tributaries in 
abundance. It ranks next in value to the quinnat. In 
canning salmon in America the fish are cooked in the 
cans in which they are put up, unlike any fish canned in 
Europe, which are all cooked first and then canned and 
cooked again. (See sardinel,1.) The salmon are first 


salmon 


cleaned and scaled, and have their heads, tails, and fins 
cut off. Then they are placed in tanks filled with salted 
water, where they remain some time to “slime” or be 
cleansed before being brought into the factory. They are 
then cut into pieces of the proper size to fill the can. 
These pieces are placed in cans, which are subsequently 
filled with brine. The raw fish, thus pickled, are soldered 
in the cans, which are next placed on forms holding many 
hundreds and lowered by machinery into steam-boilers, 
where they are cooked for an hour. The next step isa 
nice process called venti A little hole is pricked in the 
can to allow the gas within to escape, when the vent-hole 
is instantly soldered. A second cooking now takes place, 
after which the cans are taken from the boilers and show- 
ered with cold water. If the vacuum is perfect, showing 
a sound can, the top hollows in with the cooling process, 
If a can is in the least swollen, itis rejected. 

3. One of various fishes, not of the family Sal- 
monide, suggestive of or mistaken for a salmon. 
(a) A scisenoid fish, Cynoscion maculatus. See squeteague. 
{Southern coast of the Ὁ. Β.] (6) A percoideous fish of 
the genus Stizostedion ; a pike-perch: more fully called 
jack-salmon. (c) In New Zealand, a serranoid fish, Arri- 
pis salar. (See also the phrases below.) 

4. The upper bricks in a kiln, which in firing 
receive the least heat: so called from their 
color. 


The arches, from necessity, are overburdened in conse- 
quence of prolonging the firing sufficiently to burn the top 
and sides of the kiln into respectable salmon. 

Ure, Dict., IV. 157. 


Black salmon, a local name of the great lake-trout, Sal- 
velinus (Oristivomer) namaycush.— Burnett salmon, a 
ceratodontoid fish, C. Neoceratodus forsteri, with reddish 
flesh like that of thesalmon. See Ceratodus.— Calvered 
salmon, pickled salmon. See calver, v. t. 


Did I ever think... d 
That my too curious appetite, that turn’d 
At the sight of godwits, pheasant, partridge, quails, 
Larks, woodcocks, calver’d salmon, as coarse diet, 
Would leap at a mouldy crust? 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, iii. 1. 


Cornish salmon, the pollack. [Local, Eng.]— Kelp 
salmon, of California (Monterey), a serranoid fish, Para- 
labrax clathratus.— King of the salmon. See king1.— 
Land-locked salmon, Salmo salar sebago, confined to 
lakes, etc., and manifest as a variety.— Quoddy salmon, 
a gadoid fish, Pollachius carbonarius, the pollack.— §al- 
mon brick. See def. 4, and brick2.—§Sea-salmon, a 
gadoid fish, the pollack, Pollachius carbonarius. [Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. ] 


salmon (sam’un), v. t. [< salmon, n.] To 
sicken or poison with salmon, as dogs. [Pacific 
coast, U.8.] 

salmon-belly (sam’un-bel’i), ». The belly 
of a salmon prepared for eating by salting and 
euring. [Oregon.] 

salmon-berry (sam’un-ber’i), n. See flower- 
ing raspberry, under raspberry. 

salmon-color (sam‘’un-kul’or), n. A reddish- 
orange color of high luminosity but low chro- 
ma; an orange pink. The name is associated with 
the pink color of salmon-fiesh, but, as in the cases of 


other color-names, departs somewhat widely from the 
color of the thing suggested. 
Of a 


salmon-colored (sam’un-kul’ord), a. 
salmon-color. 

salmondt, π. An obsolete form of salmon. 

salmon-disease (sam’un-di-zéz’), n. <A de- 

*structive disease of fish, especially of salmon, 
supposed to be caused by a fungus, Sapro- 
legnia ferax (or by Bacillus salmonis-pestis?). 

Salmones (sal-m0’néz), n. pl. Same as Sal- 
monide (a). 

salmonet (sam’un-et), π. [=Sp. Pg. salmonete, 
samlet, red mullet; as salmon + -et. Doublet 
of samlet.| A young or small salmon; asamlet. 

salmon-fishery (sam’un-fish’ér-i), n 1. A 
place where salmon-fishing is regularly or sys- 
tematically carried on.— 2. Salmon-fishing. 

salmon-fis ing (sam’un-fish’ing),. The act or 
practice of fishing for salmon; salmon-fishery. 

salmon-fly (sam’un-fli), ». Any kind of arti- 
ser fly used for taking salmon with rod and 
e. 

salmon-fry (sam’un-fri),». Salmon under two 
years old. 

salmonic (sal-mon’ik), a. [< salmon + -ie.] 
Pertaining to or derived from salmon: as, sal- 
monic acid (a peculiar kind of coloring matter 
found in the muscles of the trout), 

salmonid (sal’m6-nid), n. and a. JI, ». A fish 
of the family Salmonide. 

II. a. Salmonoid. 

Salmonide (sal-mon’i-dé), n, pl. [NL., < 
Salmo(n-) + -ide.] A family of malacoptery- 
gian fishes, exemplified by the genus Salmo, 
to which various limits have been ascribed by 


different ichthyologists. (a) In Bonaparte’s earlier 
classification, a family coextensive with Cuvier’s Salmono- 
ides, the fourth family of Malacopterygii abdominales, with 
scaly body, soft dorsal followed by a second small and adi- 
pose fin, numerous ceca, and a natatory bladder. (0) In 
Giinther’s system, a family of physostomous fishes, with 
the margin of the upper jaw formed by the intermaxilla- 
ries mesially, and by the maxillaries laterally, the head 
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naked, body covered with scales, belly rounded, a small gg]mon-weir (sam’un-wér), 4. 


adipose fin behind the dorsal, pyloric appendages general- 
ly numerous (rarely absent), pseudobranchie present, and 
the ova discharged into the cavity of the abdomen before 
exclusion. (ο) By Cope restricted to such fishes as have 
the parietals separated by the supra-occipital, and with 
two tail-vertebre — the Coregonidz2 being separated in an- 
other family, distinguished (erroneously) by the contiguous 
parietals and the presence of only one tail-vertebra, (d) By 
Gill restricted to species having the parietals separated 
by the supra-occipital, accessory costal bones, the stomach 
siphonal, and the pyloric ceca many. It was divided into 
two subfamilies, Coregoning and Salmonine, containing 
the whitefish, chars, and trout, as well as the salmon, but 
not the Thymallide, the Argentinida, nor the Plecoglossi- 
dz. See cuts under char, hypural, inconnu, lake-trout, 
parr, rainbow-trout, Salmo, salmon, and trout. 

salmoniform (sal-mon’i-férm), a. [< L. sal- 
mo(n-), a salmon, + forma, form.] Same as 
salmonoid. Husaley. 

Salmonina (sal-mo-ni’nii), n. vl. [NL., < Sal- 
mo(n-) + -ina.] In Giinther’s classification, 
the first group of his Salmonide (see Salmoni- 
dz (b)), with the dorsal fin opposite or nearly 
opposite the ventrals. It included all the gen- 
era of his Salmonide except Salanx. 

Salmonine (sal-m6-ni’né), πι, pl. [NL., < Sal- 
mo(n-) + -ine.] A subfamily of Salmonide, 
typified by the genus Salmo, to which different 
limits have been assigned. (a) Same as Salmonina 
of Giinther. (0) By Jordan and Gilbert restricted to spe- 
cies with many pyloric ceca, distinct conic teeth to the 
jaws, and mostly small scales. It includes the genera 
Salmo, Thymallus, etc. (ο) By Gill further restricted, to 
Salmonidz with the parietal bones separated by the supra- 
occipital, well-developed teeth in the jaws, and mostly 
small and adherent scales. It thus includes only the gen- 
era Salmo, Oncorhynchus, Salvelinus, and their subdivi- 
sions. In senses (0) and (ο) the group is contrasted with 
Coregonine. . 

salmoning (sam’un-ing), n. [< salmon + -ing1.] 
1. The pursuit or capture of salmon; also, the 
salmon industry, as canning. [Oregon.]—2. 
The habit of feeding on salmon; also, a dis- 
ease of dogs due to this diet. [Oregon. ] 

salmon-killer (sam’un-kil’ér), ». A sort of 
stickleback, Gasterosteus cataphractus, found 
from San Francisco to Alaska and Kamchatka, 
and destructive to salmon-fry and -spawn. 
[Columbia river, U. Β.] 

salmon-ladder (sam’un-lad’ér), n. 1. A fish- 
way.—2. A contrivance resembling a fishway 
in construction, used in the chemical treatment 
of sewage for thoroughly mixing the chemicals 
with the sewage. 

salmon-leap (sam/‘un-lép), . [<¢ 
lepe; < salmon + leapl.] <A series of steps or 
ladders, etc., so constructed on a dam as to 
permit salmon to pass up-stream. 

salmon-louse (sam’un-lous), ». <A parasitic 
crustacean, Caligus piscinus, which adheres to 
the gills of the salmon. 

salmonoid (sal’m6-noid), a. and ». [ς L. sal- 
mo(n-), a salmon, + -oid.] 1. a. Resemblinga 
salmon; of or pertaining to the Salmonidz in a 
broad sense; related to the salmon family. Also 
salmoniform. 

ΤΙ. x. A salmonoid fish. Also salmoid, sal- 
monid, 

Salmonoidea (sal-m6-noi’dé-i), π. pl. [NL., < 
Salmo(n-) + -oidea.] A superfamily of mala- 
copterygian fishes, comprising the Salmonide, 
Thymallidz, Argentinide, ete. 

salmon-peal, salmon-peel (sam’un-pél),”. A 
young salmon under two pounds weight. 

salmon-pink (sam’un-pingk), ». A salmon- 
color verging upon a scarlet pink. 

salmon-pool (sam’un-pil), n. See pooll, 

salmon-spear (sam’un-spér), n. 1. Aninstru- 
ment used in spearing salmon.—2. In her., a 
bearing representing a three-pronged or four- 
pronged fish-spear, the prongs being usually 
barbed. 

salmon-spring (sam’un-spring), ». A smolt, or 
young salmon of the first year. [Prov. Eng.] 

salmon-stair (sam’un-star), n. Same as sal- 
mon-ladder. 

salmon-tackle (sam’un-tak’1),n. Therod, line, 


y2nd hook or fly with which salmon are taken. 


salmon-trout (sam’un-trout), ». A kind of sal- 


mon. Specifically —(a) The Salmo trutta, a species which 
in value ranks next to the salmon itself. It resembles the 
salmon in form and color, and is, like it, migratory, ascend- 
ing rivers to depositits spawn. Seecutundertrout. (b) In 
the United States, one of several different fishes which re- 
semble both salmon and trout—the former in size, the 
latter in having red or silvery spots. Someare true trout, 
as Salmo gairdneri; others are chars, as all species of Sal- 
velinus ; none is the same as Salmo trutta of Europe. See 
cuts under rainbow-trout and Salmo, 


salmon-twine (sam’un-twin), . Linen or cot- 
ton twine used in the manufacture of salmon- 
nets. It is astrong twine of various sizes, cor- 
responding to the varying sizes of nets. 


salnatron (sal-na’tron), n. 


salol (sal’ol), x. 


salometer (sa-lom’e-tér), η. 


[ς ME. samoun- : 


saloop-bush (sa-lép’bish), n. 
salop, 1, 
Salopian! ( saci phe a.and η. 


Salopian 


A weir espe 
cially designed or used to take salmon. 

[ς L. sal, salt, + 
E. nairon.] Crude sodium carbonate: a word 
used by dyers, soap-makers, and others. 

[< sal(icyl) + -ol.] Phenyl 
salicylate, CgH,.OHCO».CgH;, a salicylic ester 
forming odorless crystals. Itis used as an antisep- 


tic, and internally as a substitute for salicylic acid, being 
less irritating to the stomach. 
[< L. sal, salt, + 


Gr. µέτρον, measure.] Same as salinometer, 1. 


salometry (sa-lom’e-tri),n. Same as salinome- 


try. 
salomont (sal’6-mon), ». The mass. 
slang or cant. | 
He will not beg out of his limit though hee starve; nor 
breake his oath if hee sweare by his Salomon [the rogues’ 
inviolable oath], though you hang him. 
Sir T, Overbury, Characters, A Canting Rogue. 


I have, by the Salomon, a doxy that carries a kinchin- 
mort in her slate at her back. 
Middleton, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 
Salomonian (sal-6-m0’ni-an), a. [ς LL. Salo- 
mon, Solomon, + -ian.] Same as Salomonic. 
Salomonic (sal-d-mon’ik),a. [« LL. Salomon, ¢ 
LGr. Σαλωμών, Σολομῶν, Solomon, King of Israel, 
+ -ic.] Pertaining or relating to Solomon, or 
composed by him. 
The collection of Salomonic proverbs formed by the 


scholars in the service of King Hezekiah. 
W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 


(ρ. 122. 
salon (sa-lén’), ». [F.: see saloon.] An apart- 
ment for the reception of company; a saloon ; 
hence, a fashionable gathering or assemblage. 
saloon! (sa-lén’),”. [ς F. salon (= Sp. salon = 
Pg. δαἶᾶο = It. salone), a large room, a hall, ς 
OF. sale, F. salle = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. sala, a room, 
chamber, < ML. sala, a hall, room, chamber, ¢ 
OHG. MHG. sal, a dwelling, house, hall, room, 
chamber: see sale2.]_ 1. Any spacious or ele- 
gant apartment for the reception of company, 
or for the exhibition of works of art; a hall of re- 
ception. 
What Mr. Lovelace saw of the house —which were the 


saloon and the parlours— was perfectly elegant. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 111. 352 (Hall’s Mod. Eng., 


[ρ. 251). 
2. A hall for public entertainments or amuse- 
ment; also, an apartment for specific public 
use: as, the saloon of a steamer (that 15, the 
main cabin); a refreshment saloon, 

The gilded saloons in which the first magnates of the 
realm... gave banquets and balls. Macaulay. 
3. A place where intoxicating liquors are sold 
and drunk; a grog-shop. [.. 5.] | 

The restriction of one saloon to every 500 people would 
diminish the number in New York from 10,000 to 2,500. 

Harper's Weekly, XX XIII. 42. 
Saloon rifle. See rijle2. 


saloon?t, η. An erroneous form of shalloon. 

saloon-car (sa-lén’kir), ». A drawing-room 
ear on a railroad. [U.8.] 

saloonist (sa-lé’nist),. [< saloon! + -ist.] A 
Αμ ; one who supports the saloons. 
[U. 8.] 


Any persistent effort to enforce the Sunday laws against 
the saloon is met by the saloonist with the counter-effort 
to enforce the laws against legitimate business. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., ΧΧΧ. 16. 


saloon-keeper (sa-lén’ké’pér), π. One who 
keeps a saloon for the retailing of liquors. 
[U. 8.1 

saloop (sa-lép’), ». [Form of salep.] A drink 
prepared from sassafras-bark ; sassafras-tea. 


There is a composition, the ground-work of which I have 
understood to be the sweet wood yclept sassafras. This 
wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and tempered with an 
infusion of milk and sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy 
beyond the China luxury. . . . This is saloop. 

Lamb, Chimney-sweepers. 


Sassafras tea, flavoured with milk and sugar, is sold at 
daybreak in the streets of London under the name of 
saloop. A 
Pereira’s Materia Medica, quoted in N, and ον ser., 

[ . 35, 


Considered as a sovereign cure for drunkenness, and 
pleasant withal, saloop, first sold at street corners, where 
it was consumed principally about the hour of midnight, 
eventually found its way into the coffee houses. The in- 
gredients used in the preparation of this beverage were of 
several kinds— sassafras and plants of the genus known 
by the simplers as cuckoo-flowers being the principal 
among them. Tuer, London Cries, p. 13. 


See Rhagodia. 


[ Thieves’ 


See salep. 
[ς Salop (see 


def.) + -ian.] a. Of or pertaining to Salop, 


or Shropshire, a western county of England.— . 


Salopian ware, a name given tothe Roman pottery found 
in Shropshire, or thought to have been made there, 


II. ». An inhabitant of Shropshire. 


salopian 


salopian? (sa-l6’pi-an), a. [< saloop + -ian.] 
Pertaining or relating to saloop; consisting of 
or prepared from saloop; producing or making 
a@ preparation of saloop. 

A shop... for the vending of this ‘‘wholesome and 
pleasant beverage,” on the south side of Fleet-street, as 
thou approachest Bridge-street — the only Salopian house. 

Lamb, Chimney-sweepers. 

salp (salp), π. [= F. saupe = Sp. salpa, ¢ L. 

salpa, a kind of stock-fish: see Salpa.] Aspe- 
cies of Salpa; one of the Salpidz; a salpian. 

Salpa (sal’pa), η. [NL. (Forskal, a. 1763), < 

L. salpa, < Gr. σάλπη, akind of stock-fish.] 1. The 


typical genus of Salpidz. There are two groups of 
eager in one of which the intestine is extended along 

e ventral aspect of the body, as in S. pinnata; in the 
other it is compacted in globular form posteriorly, as in 





Development and Structure of Salpa, 


I. Salpa democratica, the sexless ascidiozoéid. JI. Salpa mu- 
cronata, the free sexual ascidiozodid. J///. Fetal Salpa democra- 
fica, attached by placenta to wall of atrial cavity of S. #tucronata. 
iV. Part of the stolon of 5, democratica, with buds of S. mucronata 
attached. In all the figures—g, oral orifice; 3, atrial orifice; c, en- 
dostyle; @, ganglion; e, hypopharyngeal band; /, languet; g, heart; 
, gemmiparous stolon; {4 visceral mass, or nucleus; 4, muscular 
bands; #, placenta; 7, blood-sinus; g, ovisac and ovum; ¢, stomach; 
w, ciliated sac; @, eleoblast; @, ectoderm and test; β, endoderm. 


S. fusiformis, and forms the so-called nucleus. About 15 
species are known, of nearly allseas. All are brilliantly lu- 
minous or phosphorescent (like the ee with which 
they were formerly associated), and all occur under two 
forms—an asexual form, in which the individual salps are 
solitary, and the mature sexual form, in which a number 
ps Fg are linked together toformachain. Also called 
ia. 


2. [l. ¢.; pl. salpe (-pé).] A species of this ge- 
nus; a salp.—3}+. A kind of stockfish. 

Salpa is a fowle fisshe and lytell set by, for it will neuer 
be ynough for no maner of dressinge tyll it haue ben beten 
with grete hamers & staues, 

Babees Book (E. EB. T. 8.), p. 237. 

Salpacea (sal-pa’sé-ii), n. pl. [NL.,< Salpa + 

-acea.| In De Blainville’s classification, one 

of two families of his Heterobranchiata, con- 
trasted with Ascidiacea. 

salpaceous (Sa)-pé shins), a. Same as salpian. 


salpetert, salpetre}, 7. Obsolete forms of salt- 
peter. 

κ... a. [ςδαϊρείτο (now saltpeter) + -y1.] 
Abounding in or impregnated with saltpeter; 
nitrous. 


Rich Iericho’s (sometimes) sal-peetry soil, 
Through brinie springs that did about it boil, 
Brought forth no fruit. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
salpian (sal’pi-an), a. and n. [< NL. Salpa + 
~i-an.| I, a. Resembling a salp; of or pertain- 
ing to the Salpidz; salpiform. Also salpaceous. 
. n. A salp. 
The salpians and pyrosomes. 
Adams, Man. Nat. Hist., p. 164. 
salpicont (sal’pi-kon), η. [< F. salpicon, < Sp. 
salpicon, a mixture, salmagundi, bespattering, < 
salpicar, bespatter, besprinkle (= Pg. salpicar, 
corn, powder), < sal, salt, + picar, pick: see 
pikel, pickl.] Stuffing; farce; chopped meat 
or bread, ete., used to stuff legs of veal. 
Bacon. (Imp. Dict.) 
Salpide (sal’pi-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Salpa + 
-~idz.| A family of hemimyarian ascidians, 
typified by the genus Salpa; the salps. They 
are placed with the Doliolid# in the order Thaliacea 
(which see). They are free-swimming oceanic organisms, 
which are colonial when sexually mature, and exhibit al- 
ternation of generation; the larve are not tailed ; the ali- 
mentary canal is ventral; the sac is well developed; and 
the musculation does not form complete rings (is hemi- 
myarian, as distinguished from the cyclomyarian muscles 


ofthe Doliolidz). The branchial and peribranchial spaces 
are continuous, opening by the branchial and atrial pores. 
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The Salpidg include but one genus; as a related form, 
Octacnemus, lately discovered and not yet well known, 
serves as type of another family (Octacnemid2). 


salpiform (sal’pi-f6rm), a. [ς L. salpa, salp, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form or struc- 
ture of a salp; of or pertaining to the Salpi- 
ormes. 
alpiformes (sal-pi-f6r’méz), n. pl. [NL.: see 
salpiform.| A suborder of ascidians, consti- 
tuted by the firebodies or Pyrosomatide alone, 
forming free-swimming colonies in the shape 
of a hollow cylinder closed at one end: more 
fully called Ascidiz salpiformes, and contrasted 
with Ascidiz composite and Ascidiz simplices, 
as one of three suborders of Ascidiacea proper. 
This group does not include the salps (which belong to a 
different order), to which, however, the pyrosomes were 


formerly approximated in some classifications, in view of 
their resemblance in some respects. 

Salpiglossidez (sal-pi-glo-sid’6-é), π. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham, 1835), < Salpiglossis + -idex.) A 
tribe of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants of 
the family Solanacex, characterized by flower- 
buds with the lobes folded in and also some- 
what impbr.ated, and with the two upper lobes 
outside of the others and often a little larger. 
The stamens are sometimes two, usually four, perfect and 
didynamous, accompanied commonly by a smaller or rudi- 
mentary or rarely perfect fifth stamen. The tribe forms 
the link between the Solanacex—to which it conforms in 
centrifugal inflorescence and plicate petals—and the large 
family Scrophwlariacezx, which it resembles in its didyna- 
mous stamens. It includes 20 genera, mostly of tropi- 
cal America, of which Salpiglossis (the type), Schizan- 
thus, Browallia, and Brunsfelsia are cultivated for their 


handsome flowers. 3 
Balplgloasis (sal-pi-glos’is), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), irreg. < Gr. σάλπιγξ, a trum- 
pet, + γλώσσα, tongue.} A genus of sym- 
petalous plants of the family Solanacex, type 
of the tribe Salpiglossidezx, and characterized by 
four perfect didynamous stamens, two-cleft 
capsule-valves, and an obliquely funnel-shaped 
corolla slightly two-lipped and with ample 
throat, the lobes both plicate and imbricated. 


It includes 8 closely allied species, natives of Chile, Peru, 
and Argentina. They are viscid and hairy herbs, bearing 
leaves which are entire, or toothed or pinnately cleft, and 
a few long-vedicelled showy flowers, with the aspect of 
petunias. S. sinuata is a beautiful half-hardy garden 
annual with many hybrids, the corolla feathered and 
veined with dark lines on a ground-color varying from 
ure white to deep crimson, yellow, orange, or purple. 


wai (sal-pingk’téz), π. [NL. (Cabanis, 

1847), < Gr. σαλπιγκτής, a trumpeter, « σάλπιγξ, a 
war-trumpet.] An American genus of Troglo- 
dytidz; the rock-wrens. The leading species 
is S. obsoletus. See cut under rock-wren. 

salpingectomy (sal-pin-jek’td-mi), ». [ς NL. 
salping (salping-), q.v., + Gr. ἐκτομή, a cutting 
out.] The excision of a Fallopian tube. 

salpingemphraxis (sal’pin-jem-frak’sis), n. 
[NL.,< salpinaz (salping-), q.v., + Gr. ἔμφραξις, a 
stopping, stoppage.}] Obstruction of a Fallo- 
pian or of a Eustachian tube. 

salpinges, ”. Plural of salpina. 

salpingian (sal-pin’ji-an), a. [< NL. salpina 
(salping-), q. v., + -ian.] Pertaining to a Fal- 
lopian or to a Eustachian tube.—galpingian 
dropsy, hydrosalpinx. 

salpingitic (sal-pin-jit’ik), a. [ς salpingit(is) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to salpingitis. 

salpingitis (sal-pin-ji’tis), πα. [NL., < salpina 
(salping-) + -itis.} 1. Inflammation of a Fal- 
lopian tube.—2}. Inflammation of a Eustachian 
tube; syringitis. 

salpingocyesis (sal-ping’g6-si-é’sis), m. [NL., 
ς salpina (salping-), q. V., + Gr. κύῃσις, preg- 
nancy, < κυεῖν, be pregnant.] Tubal pregnancy. 

Salpingeeca (sal-pin-jé’ki), απ. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
odAntyé, a trumpet, + οἶκος, a dwelling.| The 
typical genus of Salpingecide, founded by H. 

. Clark in 1866. S.amphoridium is an example. 

Salpingecide (sal-pin-jé’si-dé), Λι. pl. [NL., < 
Salpingeca + -idze.] <A family of choano- 
flagellate protozoans, represented by the gen- 
era Salpingeca, Lageneca, and Polyeca, in- 
habiting both fresh and salt water. They secrete 
and inhabit protective sheaths or lorice, which are either 
free, or attached and sessile or pedunculate. The flagel- 


lum is single and collared; and there are usually two or 
more contractile vacuoles, situated posteriorly. 


salpingomalleus (sal-ping-gd-mal’6-us), n.; 
pl. salpingomallei (-i). [NL.,< salpinax (salping-), 
.V., + malleus.] The tensor tympani muscle. 
ee tensor. 
salpingonasal (sal-ping-gé-na’zal), a. [< NL. 
salping (salping-), q. v., + L. nasalis, of the nose: 
see nasal.] Of or pertaining to the Eustachian 


tube and the nose; syringonasal.—galpingona- 
sal fold, a fold of mucous membrane extending from the 
opening of the Eustachian tube to the posterior nares. 


salpingo-odphorectomy (sal-ping-g0-6”6-f6- 
rek’to-mi),n. [< salpinx (salping-) + odphorec- 


salsafy, n. 
salsamentarioust (sal’sa-men-ta‘ri-us), a. 


salse 


tomy.| The excision of the ovaries and Fal- 
lopian tubes. 

salpingopharyngeal (sal-ping’g6-fa-rin’jé-al), 
a. [< salpingopharynge-us + -αἰ.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Eustachian tube and the pharynx: 
i eA noting the salpingopharyngeus. 

salpingopharyngeus (sal-ping-g0-far-in-jé’us), 
n.; pl. salpingopharynget (-1). [NL., < salpina 
(salping-) + pharynx (pharyng-): see pharyn- 
σει8.] The αφ λα μα λάν. muscle, or that 
part of the palatopharyngeus which arises from 
the mouth of hashed ian tube. 

salpingostaphylinus (sal-ping-g6-staf-i-li’- 
nus), 2.; pl. salpingostaphylint (-ni). [NL., < 
salpinz (salping-), q. V., + Gr. σταφυλή, uvula.] 
Kither one of two muscles of the soft palate, 


external and internal.—galpingostaphylinus ex- 


ternus, Same as circumflexus palati (which see, under 


palatum).— Salpingostaph linus internus. Same as 
levator palati (which see, under levator). 


salpingotomy (sal-ping-got’6-mi),.n. [ς NL. 
salpinz (salping-), q. ν., + Gr. τοµία, ς τέμνει», 
ταμεῖν, cut. The surgical division or exsec- 
tion of a Fallopian tube. 

salpingysterocyesis (sal-pin-jis’ter-6-si-é’ sis), 
nm. [NL.,< salpinag (salping-), q. v., + Gr. ὑστέρα, 
the womb, + κύησις, pregnancy.] Pregnancy 
occurring at the junction of a Fallopian tube 


xWwith the uterus. 


salpinx (sal’pingks), n.; pl. salpinges (sal-pin’- 
167), rarely salpinxes (sal’pingk-sez). [NL., < 
Gr. σάλπιξ, a trumpet.] 1. A Fallopian tube. 
—2,. A Eustachian tube, or syrinx.—38. [cap.] 
In entom., a genus of 
lepidopterous insects. 
Hiibner, 1816. 

Salpornis (sal-pér’- 
nis), [NL. (G. R. 
Gray, 1847), shortened 
form of *Salpingornis, 
ς Gr. σάλπιγξ, a trum- 
pet, + ὄρνις a bird.] 
A notable genus of 
creepers, of the family 
Certhiidz, inhabiting 
parts of Asia and Af- 
rica. Theleading species : iN | 
is S. spilonotus, under 5 ‘° wy ‘ 
inches long, the slender 
curved bill 1 inch. The 
upper parts are dark- 
brown, profusely spotted 
with white; the wings and 
tail are barred with white ; 
the under parts are whitish 
or pale-buff with numerous 
dark-brown bars. This 
creeper inhabits central India. A second species, S. sal- 
vadorii, is African, forming the type of the subgenus Hy- 
lypsornis. 
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Indian Creeper (Salpornts spilo- 
notus). 


See salsify. 

[< 
L. salsamentarius, pertaining to pickle or salted 
fish, < salsamentum, pickle, salted fish, <¢ salsus, 

Ῥ. of salire, salt, < sal, salt: see salti, sauce. ] 
ertaining to or containing salt; salted. Bai- 
ley, 1731. 
salse (sals), 7. 
[ς F. salse, « 
It. salsa, orig- 


\ y Mi 

inally the \\ | 

name of a wv 

mud voleano | Why 

at Sassuolo, : NY We 
in the vicin- SNe SS 
ity of Mode- GUY 


na. Ν. E. D.] 
A mud volea- 
no; a conical 
hill of soft, 
muddy mate- 
rial, formed 
from the de-\ 
composition 
of volcanic 
rock, and 
foreed up- 
ward by the 
eurrents of 
gas escaping 
from the sol- 
fataric region 
beneath. 

The salses, or 


hillocks of mud, 
which are com- 






mon in some 
parts of Italy and ' 
in other coun- : a 2 
tries. U i 
ν per Part of the Stem of Salsify (7ragofo- 
Darwin, Geol. : gon porrifolius), with res 
[Obs., i. 127. @, a flower; 3, the fruit. 


salsify 
salsify (sal’si-fi),. [Also salsafy; = Sp. salsifr 
= Pg. sersifim = Sw. salsofi, ς F. salsifis, dial. 
sercifi, OF. πα, cercheji, prob. < It. sasse- 
; 


Srica, goat’s-beard; of unknown origin.] A 


plant, Tragopogon porrifolius. It is extensively 
cultivated as a vegetable, the long fusiform root being 
the esculent part. Its flavor has given rise to the name 
of oyster-plant or vegetable oyster. Also purple goat’s- 
beard. See cut on preceding page.—Black salsify, 
Scorzonera Hispanica, a related plant with a root like 
that of salsify but outwardly blackish. It is similarly 
used, and its flavor is preferred by some. 

salsilla (sal-sil’#), ». [« Sp. salsilla, dim. of 
salsa (= Pg. It. salsa), sauce: see sauce.] A 
name of several plants of the genus Bomarea, 
wenn edible tubers. B. edulis is cultivated in the 

est Indies, its root being eaten like the potato; it is dia- 

phoretic and diuretic. Other species, as B. Salsilla, are 
natives of the Peruvian Andes, and are pretty twining 
plants with showy flowers. 

salso-acid (sal’s6-as’id), a. [ς L. salsus, pp. of 
salire, salt, salt down, + acidus, acid.] Having 
a taste both salt and acid. [Rare.] 

sal-soda (sal-s0’ di), ». Crystalline sodium 
carbonate.‘ See sodiwm carbonate, under sodiwm. 

Salsola (sal’sé-lii), n. (NL. (Linnzwus, 1735), 
< L. salsus, pp. of salire, salt, salt down, < sal, 
salt: see sauce.) 1. A genus of apetalous 
plants of the family Chenopodiacez, type of the 
tribe Salsolez. It is characterized by a single orbicu- 
lar and horizontal seed without al- 
bumen, containing a green spiral 
embryo with elongated radicle 
proceeding from its center, by bi- 
sexual axillary flowers without 
disk or staminodes, and with four 
or five concave and winged peri- 
anth-segments, and by unjointed 
branches with alternate leaves. 
There are about 40 species, mainly 
nativesof Europe, northern Africa, 
and temperate and tropical regions 
of Asia; 10 are found in South 
Africa; one, S. Kali, is native on 
sea-beaches not only in Europe 
and western Asia, but in North 
and South America and Australia, 
also sparingly inland in the United 
States. They are herbs or shrubs, 
either smooth, hairy, or woolly, 
and bearing sessile leaves, often 
with a broad clasping base, some- prickly Saltwort (Salsola 
times elongated, sometimes re- Kalt). 
duced to scales, and often prickly- 
pointed. The small GFeentsh flowers are solitary or clus- 
tered in the axils. arious species are called saltwort, 


and prickly glasswort, also kelpwort. S. Tragus is the 
Russian thistle. 


2. {l. c.] A plant of this genus. 

salsolaceous (sal-s6-la’shius), a. [< NL. Sal- 
sola + -aceous.] Of or pertaining to or resem- 
bling the genus Salsola. 

It is getting hopeless now;.. . sand and nothing but 
sand. The salsolaceous plants, so long the only vegetation 
we have seen, are gone. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xlii. 


Salsolez (sal-s6’lé-é), mn. pl. [NL. (0. A. 
Meyer, 1829), < Salsola + -ex.] <A tribe of 
chenopodiaceous plants, typified by the genus 
Salsola. It embraces twenty-three other gen- 
era, chiefly natives of the temperate parts of 
the old world. 

salsuginose (sal-sii’ji-nds), a. [< ML. salsugino- 
sus, salty.] Same as salsuginous. 

salsuginous (sal-st’ji-nus), a. [Also salsugi- 
nose; < ML. salsuginosus, salty, < L. salsugo 
(also salsilago) (-gin-), saltness, < salsus, pp. 
of salire, salt, « sal, salt: see saltl.] 1. Salt- 
ish ; somewhat salt. [Rare.] 

The distinction of salts, whereby they are discriminated 
into acid, volatile, or salsuginous, if I may so call the fugi- 


tive salts of animal substances, and fixed or alcalizate, may 
appear of much use in natural philosophy. Boyle 


2. Growing in salty soil. 


salt! (salt), anda. [I. n. ς ME. salt, sealt, < 
AS. sealt = OS. salt = MD. sout, D. zout=MLG. 
salt, solt, LG. solt = OHG. MHG. G. salz =Iecel. 
salt = Sw. Dan. salt = Goth. salt = W. hallt 
(Lapp. salite, < Scand.), salt; appar. with the 
formative -¢ of the adj. form. II. a.< ME. salt, 
ς AS. sealt = OF ries. salt = MLG. solt = Icel. 
saltr = Sw. Dan. salt, salt, = L. salsus, salted. 
The name in other tongues is of a simpler type: 
L. sal (> It. sale = Sp. Pg. Pr. sal= F. sel) = Gr. 
ἅλς = OBulg. soli = Serv. Pol. sol = Bohem. 
sail = Russ. soli = Lett. sdls = W. hal, halen = 
Oly. salan, salt. Hence, from the L. form, sal, 
salad1, salary, saline, salmagundi, seller? (salt- 
cellar), salipeter, sauce, sausage, souse, οἵο.] I, 
n. 1. A compound (NaCl) of chlorin with the 
metallic base of the alkali soda, one of the 
most abundantly disseminated and important of 


all substances. Itnotonly occursin numerous localities 
in beds sometimes thousands of feet in thickness, but also 
exists in solution in the ocean, forming nearly three per 
cent. by weight of its mass. It is not only of the greatest 
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importance in connection with the business of chemical 
manufacturing, but is also an indispensable article of food, 
at least to all men not living exclusively on the products 
of the chase. Salt often occurs crystallized, in the isomet- 
ric system, and has when crystalline a perfect cubic 
cleavage. Its specific gravity is about 2.2. When pure 
it is colorless. As it occurs in nature in the solid form, it 
is almost always mixed with some earthy impurities, be- 
sides containing more or less of the same salts with which 
it is associated in the water of the ocean (see ocean). It 
is not limited to any one geological formation, but occurs 
in great abundance in nearly all the stratified groups. 
The Great Salt Range of India is of Lower Silurian age; 
the principal supply of the United States comes from the 
Upper Silurian and Carboniferous; the most important 
salt-deposits of England, France, and Germany are in the 
Permian and Triassic; the most noted deposits of Spain 
are Cretaceous and Tertiary; and those of Poland and 
Transylvania are of Tertiary age. Salt is obtained (1) from 
evaporation of the water of the ocean and of interior saline 
lakes ; (2) from the evaporation of the water rising natu- 
rally in saline springs or obtained by boring; (3) by mining 
the solid material, or rock-salt. The supply of the United 
States is obtained both by evaporating water con- 
taining salt in solution and from rock-salt. The. prin- 
cipal salt-producing States are New York, Michigan, 
Kansas, Ohio, California, Utah, West Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Pennsylvania, and _ Illinois. The two 
first-named furnished in 1908 about two thirds of the 
total product of the United States. In California, 
Utah, and Texas, the supply is obtained chiefly by 
evaporation; in New York, Kansas, and Louisiana 
chiefly from rock-salt. Salt is of great importance 
as the material from which the alkali soda (carbon- 
ate of soda) is manufactured, and thus may be 
properly considered as forming the basis of sev- 
eral of the most. economically important branches 
of chemical manufacture. Salt is also an article 
of great historical and ethnological importance. By 
many nations of antiquity it was regarded‘as having 
peculiar relations to mankind. Homer calls it “di- 
κ It has been and is still used as a measure 
of value. 


Ley salt on thi trenchere with knyfe that be clene; 
Not to myche, be thou were, for that is not gode. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. 'T. Β., extra ser.), i. 60. 


Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide, 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns, 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns. 
Pope, liad, ix. 282. 


Abandon those from your table and salt whom your 
own or others’ experience shall descry dangerous. 
Bp. Hail. Epistles, i. 8. 
2. In chem., any acid in which one or more 
atoms of hydrogen have been replaced by 
metallic atoms or basic radicals; any base in 
which the hydroxyl units have been more or 
less replaced by non-metallic atoms or acid 
radicals; also, the product of the direct union 
of a metallic oxid and an anhydrid. (J. P. 
Cooke, Chem. Phil., Ῥ. 110.) The nomenclature of 
salts has reference to the acids from which they are de- 
rived. For example, sulphates, nitrates, carbonatee, ete., 
imply salts of sulphuric, nitric, and carbonic acids. The 
termination -ate for the salt implies the maximum of 
oxygen in the acids, and -ite the minimum. 


3. pl. A salt (as Epsom salts, ete.) used as a 
mantis: See also smelling-salts.—4. A marshy 
place flooded by the tide. [Local.]—5. A salt- 
cellar. [Now a trade-term or colloq. ] 
Garnish’d with salts of pure beaten gold. 
Middleton, Micro-Cynicon, i. 8. 
I out and bought some things: among others, a dozen 
of silver salts. Pepys, Diary, 11. 165. 
6. In her., a bearing representing a high dec- 
orative salt-cellar, intended to resemble those 
used in the middle ages. In modern delinea- 
tions this is merely a covered vase.—'7. Sea- 
soning; that which preserves a thing from cor- 
ruption, or gives taste and pungency to it. 
Ye are the salt of the earth. Mat. v. 13. 


Let a man be thoroughly conscientious, and he becomes 
the salt of society, the light of the world. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 216. 


8. Taste; smack; savor; flavor. 


Though we are justices and doctors and churchmen, 
Master Page, we have some salt of our youth in us. 
Shak., M. W. of W.., ii. 3. 50. 


9. Wit; piquancy; pungency; sarcasm: as, 
Attie salt (which see, under Attic!). 


On wings of fancy to display 
The flag of high invention, stay, 
Repose your quills ; your veins grow four, 
Tempt not your salt beyond her pow’r; 
If your pall’d fancies but decline, 
Censure will strike at ev’ry line. 
Quarles, Emblems. (Nares.) 
He says I want the tongue of Epigrams ; 
1 have no salt. B. Jonson, Epigrams, xlix. 
They understood not the salt and ingenuity of a witty 
and useful answer or reply. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 741. 
10. Modification; hence, allowance; abate- 
ment; reserve: as, to take a thing with a grain 
of salt (see phrase below). 
Contemporary accounts of these fair damsels are not 
very good, but it was rather a libellous and scurrilous age 
as regards women, and they might not be true, or at all 


events be taken with much salt. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 135, 


salt 


11. A bronzing material, the chlorid or butter 
of antimony, used in browning gun-barrels and 
other iron articles.—12+. Lecherous desire. 


Gifts will be sent, and letters . 
Are the expressions of that it 
And salt which frets thy suters. 

Herrick, The Parting Verse. 


13. A sailor, especially an experienced sailor. 
[Collog. } 


My complexion and hands were quite enough to dis- 
tinguish me from’ the regular salt, who, with a sunburnt 
cheek, wide step, and rolling gait, swings his bronzed and 
toughened hands athwart-ships, half-opened, as though 
just ready to grasp a re 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 2. 
Above the salt, seated at the upper half of the table, and 
therefore among the guests of distinction; below or be- 
neath the salt, at the lower half of the table, and there- 
fore among the inferior guests and dependents: in allu- 
sion to the custom of placing the principal or standing 
salt-cellar near the middle of the table. 


His fashion is not to take knowledge of him that is be- 
neath him in clothes. He never drinks below the salt. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 2. 


Abraum salts. See abraum.—Acid salts, those salts 
which still have one or more hydrogen atoms which are 
replaceable by basic radicals.—Ammoniacal salt, See 
ammoniacal.— Attic salt. See Atticl._—Bakers’ salt. 
See baker.—Basic salts, salts which retain one or 

more replaceable oxygen atoms or hydroxyl units.—Be- 

low the salt, See above the salt.—Binary theory of 
salts. See binary.—Blue salts, See return-alkali.— 
Bronzing-salt. See bronzing.—Decrepitating salts, 
salts which burst with a crackling noise into smaller frag- 
ments when heated, as the nitrates of baryta and lead. 
—Double salt, a salt containing two different acid or ba- 
sic radicals, as potassium sodium carbonate, K Na COs, or 
strontium aceto-nitrate, Sr NOg (CoH302).—Epsom salts, 
magnesium sulphate, MgSO4 + 7H90, a cathartic produ- 
cing watery stools. It is the principal ingredient of springs 
at Epsom, Surrey, England, and is also prepared from sea- 
water, from the mineral magnesite, and from several other 
sources.— Essential salt of bark, See bark2.— Essen- 
tial salt of lemon. See lemon.—Essential salts, salts 
which are procured from the juices of plants by crystalli- 
zation.— Ethereal salt, a compound consisting of one or 
more alcohol radicals united to one or more acid radicals. 
Also called compound ether (which see, under ether).— 
Ethyl salts. See ethyl.— Everitt’s salt, a yellowish- 
white powder formed from the decomposition of potassi- 
um ferrocyanide by sulphuric acid, and composed of po- 
tassium sulphate mixed with an insoluble compound of 
iron cyanide and potassium cyanide.— Ferric salts. See 
Jferric.— Fixed salts, those salts which are prepared by 
calcining, then boiling the matter in water, straining off 
the liquor, and evaporating all the moisture, when the salt 
remains in the form of a powder.— Fossil salt. Same as 
rock-salt.— Fusible salt, the phosphate of ammonia.— 
Glauber’s salt [after J. R. Glauber (died 1668), a German 
chemist, who originally prepared it}, hydrous sodium sul- 
phate, NagSO4.10H20, a well-known cathartic. It oc- 
curs in monoclinic crystals and also as an efflorescence 
(the mineral mirabilite), Itis a constituent of many min- 
eral waters, and, in small quantity, of the blood and other 
animal fluids. It may be prepared by the direct action of 
sulphuric acid on sodium carbonate, and it is procured in 
large quantity as a residue in the process of making 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. This salt is extensively em- 
ployed by woolen-dyers as an aid to obtain even, regular, 
or level dyeing.—Haloid salt. See halotd.—Horse salts, a 
familiar name of Glauber’s salt. —Individual salt, a very 
small salt-cellar, containing salt for one person at a meal. 
See def. 5 and individual, α., 4. [A trade-term.]— Kelp 
salt. See kelp.—Lemery’s salt [named from Lemery, a 
French chemist (1645-1715)], magnesium sulphate. —Lix- 
ivial, martialt, metallic salts. See the adjectives,— 
Microcosmic salt. See microcosmic.— Mineral salt. 
See mineral.—Monsel’s salt, basic ferric sulphate, used 
in solution as a styptic.— Native salts, mineral bodies 
resembling crystallized minerals in their external char- 

acter, and so named to distinguish them from artificial 
salts.— Neutral or normal salts. See neutral.— Oxy- 

salt, a salt derived from an oxygen acid, as distinguished 

from a haloid salt (derived from a halogen acid).— Permas- 

nent salts, those salts which undergo no change on ex- 

posure to the air.—Per-salti, a salt supposed to be 

formed by the interaction of an acid with a peroxid.— Pink 

salt, a salt sometimes used in calico-printing as a mor- 

dant. It is the double salt of stannic chlorid and am- 

monium chlorid.— Polychrest salti, See polychrest.— 

Preparing-salts, stannate of soda as used by calico- 

printers in preparing the cloth for receiving steam-colors. 

— Preston’s salts, ammonium carbonate in powder, with 
stronger water of ammonia and essential oils.— Proto- 


Salti, a salt supposed to be formed by the interaction | 


of an acid with a protoxid.— Prunella salt. See prunel- 
la3.—Riddance salts, See riddance.—Rochelle salt, 
sodium potassium tartrate (KNaH,4C40g.4H9O), It has 
a mild, hardly saline taste, and acts as a laxative.— 
Salt of bone. Same as ammonia.—Salt of colcothar, 
iron sulphate, or green vitriol.— Salt of hartshorn, a 
name formerly applied to both ammonium chlorid and 
ammonium carbonate.— Salt of lemons, See essential 
salt of lemon, under lemon.— Salt of Riverius, potassium 
citrate.— Salt of Saturn [from Saturn, the alchemistic 
name of lead], lead acetate ; sugar of lead.—Salt of Sei- 
ette. Sameas Rochelle salt.— Salt of soda, sodium car- 
onate.— Salt of sorrel, acid potassium oxalate.— Salt 
of tartar, purified potassium carbonate.—Salt of tin. 
See tin.— Salt of vitriol, zinc sulphate.—Salt of wis- 
dom. Same as sal alembroth (which see, under sa/1),— 
Salt of Wormwood, an impure potassium carbonate ob- 
tained from the ashes of absinthium.— §chlippe’s salt, 
a compound of antimony sulphid with sodium sulphid, 
having the formula NasSbS,+9H»0. It is a crystalline 
solid, having a bitter saline metallic taste, and is soluble 
in water.— Sesqui-salt, a salt supposed to be formed by 
the combination of an acid with a sesquioxid.—_§mo 
salts, a name improperly given by English silversmiths 


























salt 


to fuming sulphuric acid.— Spirits of salt. See mon- 
key, 9.—To be worth one’s salt, to be worthy of one’s 
hire, or of the lowest possible wages, in a depreciatory 
sense, as implying that one is not worth his food, but 
only the salt that he eats with it: generally in the negative 
form: as, he is not worth his salt.—To eat one’s salt, to 
be one’s guest, and hence under one’s protection for the 
time being; be bound to one by the sacred relation of 

uest.—To put, cast, or lay salt on the tail of, to cap- 

ure; catch: children having been told from hoary anti- 
rf that they can catch birds by putting salt on their 

8. 


Were you coming near him with soldiers, or constables, 
. σοι will never lay salt on his tail. 
Scott, Redgauntilet, xi. 
To take with a grain of salt, to accept or believe with 
some reserve or allowance.— Under salt, in process of 
curing with salt: as, codfish put wnder salt: a fishermen’s 
phrase.— Volatile salts, such salts as disappear in va- 
or at a given temperature, as ammonium bicarbonate.— 
White salt, salt dried and calcined; decrepitated salt. 
ΤΙ. a. 1. Having the taste or pungency of 
salt; impregnated with, containing, or abound- 
ing in salt: as, salt water. 


Ho nas stadde a stiffe ston, a stalworth image 
Al-so salt as ani se & so ho get standeg. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 984. 
The [(Euxine] Sea is lesse salt than others, and much an- 
noyed with ice in the Wincer [Winter]. 
Sandys, Travailes (1652), p. 3. 
A still salt pool, lock’d in the bars of sand. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


2. Prepared or preserved with salt: as, salt 
beef; salt fish. 3. Overflowed with or grow- 
ing in salt water: as, salt grass or hay.—4. 
Sharp; bitter; pungent. 

Amongst sins unpardonable they reckoned second mar- 


riages, of which opinion Tertullian, making... a salt 
apology,... saith... Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 6. 


We were better parch in Afric sun 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 871. 
5. Costly; dear; expensive: as, he paida salt 
price for it. [Collog.]—6t+. Lecherous; sala- 
cious. 

Then they grow salt and begin to be proud; yet in an- 
cient time, for the more ennobling of their race of dogges, 
they did not suffer them to engender till the male were 
foure yeare old, and the female three: for then would the 
whelpes proove more stronge and lively. 

Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 139. (Halliwell.) 

For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden 
loose affection. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 244. 


Salt and cured 1 rovisions, beef and pork prepared in 
pickle or smoke-dried for use as food.— Salt eel. (a) A 
rope’s end; hence, a beating. [Naut.slang.] (6) A game 
something like hide-and-seek. Halliwell.—Salt 3 
See junk, 4.—Salt meadow, reed-grass, etc. See the 

+ nouns. 

salt} (salt), v. [< ME. salten, also selten, silten, 
< AS. *sealtian, also syltan = D. zouten = MLG. 
solten = OHG. salzan, MHG. G. salzen = Icel. 
Sw. salta = Dan. salte = Goth. saltan (ef. L. 
salire, salere, sallere), salt; from the noun: see 
salti, n.] I. trans. 1. Tosprinkle, impregnate, 
or season with salt, or with a salt: as, to salt 
fish, beef, or pork. 


It takes but a little while for Mr. Long to salt the re- 
mainder of the venison well. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 134. 


And of flesch that was eke for brend the woundes he 
salte also. Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 59. 


2. To fill with salt between the timbers and 
planks, as a ship, for the preservation of the 
timber.—3. To furnish with salt; feed salt to: 
as, to salt ecows.—4. In soap-making, to add 
salt to (the lye in the kettles) after saponifica- 
tion of the fatty ingredients, in order to sepa- 
rate the soap from the lye. The soap, being insolu- 
ble in the salted lye and of less specific gravity, rises to 
the top and floats. This process is also called separation. 
5. In photog., to impregnate (paper, canvas, 
or other tissue) with a salt or mixture of salts 
in solution, which, when treated with other so- 
lutions, form new compounds in the texture. 
Various bromides, iodides, and chlorids, being salts which 
effect the decomposition of nitrate of silver, are among 
those much used for this purpose. 

61. To make, as a freshman, drink salt water, 
by way of initiation, according to a university 
custom of the sixteenth century.— galting down, 
the process of concentrating a mixture of the distilled am- 
moniacal liquor from gas-works with sulphuric acid until 
the hot solution precipitates small crystals of ammonium 
sulphate.—To salt a mine, to make a mine seem more 
valuable than it really is, by surreptitiously introducing 
rich ore obtained elsewhere: a trick first resorted to by 
gold-diggers with the design of obtaining a high price for 
their claims.— To salt an invoice, account, etc., to put 
the extreme value on each article, in some cases in or- 
der to be able to make what seems a liberal discount at 
payment.—To salt down, to pack away in salt, as pork 
or beef, for winter use; hence, to place in reserve; lay by. 
—To salt in bulk, to stow away in the hold with salt, 
without washing, bleeding, or divesting of offal, as fish.— 
To salt out, to separate (coal-tar colors) from solutions 
by adding a iarge excess Οἱ common salt. The coloring 


matter, being insoluble in a solution of common salt, sepa- 
rates out. 
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ΤΙ. intrans. To deposit salt, as a saline sub- 

stance: as, the brine begins to salt, 

salt2}, m. See saultl, 

saltablet, a. See sauliable. 

saltant (sal’tant), a. [< L. saltan(t-)s, ppr. of 
saltare, dance, freq. of salire, leap, dance: see 
sail, sally?, salient.) 1. Leaping; jumping; 
dancing.— 2. In zool., saltatorial or saltatory; 
salient.— 8. In her., leaping in a position simi- 
lar to salient: noting a squirrel, cat, or other 
small animal when used as a bearing. 

saltarello, salterello(sal-ta-rel’6, sal-te-rel’6), 
n.3 pl. saltarelli, salterelli (-i). [= Sp. salta- 
relo,a dance; < It. saltarello, salterello, a little 
leap or skip (cf. saltarella, a grasshopper, = 
OF. sautereau, saultereau, a leaper, grasshop- 
per, sauterelle, a grasshopper), < L. saltare, 
dance.] In music: (a) In old dances generally, 
a second section or part, usually danced as a 
round dance, the musie being in triple rhythm. 
Saltarelli were appended to all sorts of dances, most of 
them being contre-dances. (2) A very animated 
Italian and Spanish dance for a single couple, 
characterized by numerous sudden skips or 
jumps. (ο) Music for such a dance or in its 
rhythm, which is triple and quick, and marked 
by abrupt breaks and skips and the rhythmic 


figure Fite | (d) In medieval counterpoint, 


when the cantus firmus is accompanied by a 
counterpoint in sextuplets, it was sometimes 
said to be in saltarello. Compare salteretto. (ε) 
In harpsichord-making, same as jack, 11 (q). 
saltate (sal’tat), v. 7.5; pret. and pp. saltated, 
per. saltating. [ς L. saltatus, pp. of saltare (> 
t. saltare = Sp. Pg. saltar = Pr. sautar = OF. 
saulter, F. sauter), dance, < salire, jump, leap: 
see sail2, sault1.] Toleap; jump; skip. [Rare.] 


saltation (sal-ta’shon), ». [ς OF. saltacion, 
saltation, Ἐ.. saltation = Sp. saltacion = It. sal- 
tazione, < L. saltatio(n-), a dancing, dance, < 
saltare, pp. saltatus, dance: see saltate.] 1. 
Saltatory action; the act or movement of leap- 
ing, or effecting a saltus; a leap or jump; 
henee, abrupt transition or change. 


The locusts being ordained for saltation, their hinder 
legs do far exceed the others.. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
Nature goes by rule, not by sallies and saltations. 
Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
Leaps, gaps, saltations, or whatever they may be called 
{in the process of evolution]. 
' W. H. Dall, Amer. Nat., March, 1877. 


x Cockeram. 


2. Jumping movement; beating or palpitation. salt-burned (salt’bérnd), a. 


If the great artery be hurt, you will discover it by its 
saltation and florid colour. Wiseman, Surgery. 
saltato (sal-tii’td), . [It., prop. pp. of saltare, 
spring: see saltate.] music, 8 manner of 
bowing a stringed instrument in which the bow 
is allowed to spring back from the string by 
its own elasticity. 
Saltator (sal-ta’tor), n. [NL., < L. saltator, a 
dancer, < saltare, pp. saltatus, dance: see sal- 
tate.| 1. Anotable genus of validirostral pity- 
line tanagers of large size and sober coloration, 





Saltator magnus. 


with square tail, strong feet, sharp claws, and 
notched bill, as S. magnus. Vieillot, 1816. Also 
ealled Habia.— 2, A genus of ichnolites of un- 
certain character. Hitchcock, 1858.—3. The 
constellation Hercules. 


Saltatoria (sal-ta-t6’ri-i), n. pl. [NL.,< L. sal- 


tator, a dancer: see Saltator.] Inentom., a di- 
vision of. orthopterous insects, corresponding 
to the Linnean genus Gryllus, ineluding those 
which are saltatory, having the hind legs fitted 
for leaping, as the Gryllidz, Locustidz, and Ac- 
ridiide, or crickets, grasshoppers, and locusts: 
originally one of two sections (the other being 
Cursoria) into which Latreille divided the Or- 
thoptera. 


salt-barrow (salt’bar’6), n. 
salt-bearer (sdlt’bar’ér), n. 


salt-block (s4lt’blok), n. 


salt-bush (salt’ bush), n. 


salt-cake (5816 / kak), n. 


salt-cat. (salt’kat), n. 


salt-cellar (sAlt’sel’- 


salt-cellar 


saltatorial (sal-ta-t0’ri-al), a. [< saltatory + 
-al.| 1. Pertaining to dancing: as, the salta- 
torial art.— 2. In zool.: (a) Leaping frequently 
or habitually; saltatory; saltigrade; of or per- 
taining to the Saltatoria, in any sense: distin- 
guished from ambulatory, gradient, gressorial, 
cursorial, ete. Of the several words of the same 
meaning (salient, saliant, saltatorial, saltatori- 
ous, and saltatory), saltatorial is now the eom- 
monest in entomology, and salient in herpetol- 
ogy. (0) Fitted for leaping; adapted to salta- 
tion: as, saltatorial limbs. (6) Characterized 
by or pertaining to leaping: as, saltatorial ac- 
tion; a saltatorial group of insects.— galtatorial 
abdomen, in entom., an abdomen terminated by bristle- 
like Hp ae inet asin the Poduridgz. See springtail. 
— Saltatorial legs, in entom., legs in which the femur is 
greatly thickened for the reception of strong muscles, by 
means of which the insect can take long leaps, as in the 
grasshoppers, fleas, many beetles, etc. See cuts under 
grasshopper and flea. 

saltatorious (sal-ta-t0’ri-us),a. [ς L. saltato- 
rius, pertaining to dancing: see saltatory.] 
Same as saltatorial. [Rare.] 

spteatory (sal te zy), a.andn. [=It. salta- 
torio, ς L. saltatorius, pertaining to dancing, <¢ 
saltare, dance: see saliate.] I, a. Same as sal- 
tatorial.—galtatory theory of evolution, in biol., the 
view which holds that the evolution of species is not al- 
ways gradual and regular, but may be marked by sudden 
changes and abrupt variations. It is an extreme of the 
view which recognizes periods of alternating acceleration 
and retardation in the development of new forms, and may 


be considered akin to the theory of cataclysms in geology. 
See third extract under saltation, 1. 


ΤΙ. ».; pl. saltatories (-riz). 
dancer. 

The second, a lavoltateer, a saltatory, a dancer with a 
kit, . . . a fellow that skips as he walks. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 1. 
See barrow2, 5. 
One who earries 
salt; specifically, one who takes part in the 
Eton montem. See montem. 

According to the ancient practice, the salt-bearers were 
accustomed to carry with them a handkerchief filled with 
salt, of which they bestowed a small quantity on every 
individual who contributed his quota to the subsidy. 

Chambers’s Book of Days, 11. 665. 


A salt-evaporating 
apparatus: a technical term for a salt-making 


1. A box in which salt 
is packed for sale or for transportation.— 2. A 
box for keeping salt for domestic use. 

Injured by over- 
salting, or by lying too long in salt, as fish. 
Any one of several 
species of plants, chiefly of the genus Atriplez, 
covering extensive plains in the interior of 


Australia. The most important are A. nummularia, 
one of the larger species, and A. vesicaria, an extremely 
abundant and tenacious dwarf species, together with the 
dwarf A. halimoides. The name covers also species of 
Rhagodia and Chenopodium of similar habit. 


The crude sodium 
sulphate which occurs as a by-product in the 
manufacture of hydrochloric acid on a large 
scale from sodium chlorid: a British commer- 


cial name. Through the reaction of sulphuric acid 
upon the sodium chlorid, hydrochloric acid is set free and 


sodium sulphate formed, 

[ς ME. salte catte; < 

salt! + catl.] A lump of salt made at a salt- 
works (see catl, π., μυ... 
15); also, a mixture of 
gravel, loam, rubbish 
of old walls, cumin- 
seed, salt, and stale 
urine, used to attract 
pigeons. 

Many give a lump of salt, 
which they usually call a 
salt-cat, made at the salterns, 
which makes the pigeons 


much affect the place. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


A leaper or 


xplant, or saltern. 
salt-box (salt’ boks), n. 








tir), η. [Early mod. E. Mei poo 
saltseller, saltsellar ; ¢  Salt-cellar of Henri Deux ware 
late ME. saltsaler, salt- eet 

selar, < salt! + seller3, q. v.] A small vessel 
for holding salt, used on the table. See saltl, 4. 


When thou etys thi mete—of this thou take hede— 
Touche not the salte beyng in thi salt-saler. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 60. 


Dip not thy meate in the Saltseller, but take it with thy 
knyfe. Babees Book (BE. FE. T. 8.), p. 76 


We can meet and so conferre, 
Both by a shining salt-sellar, 
And have our roofe, 
Although not archt, yet weather proofe. 
Herrick, His Age, 
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salt-cellar 


Standing salt-cellar, the large salt-cellar which for- 
merly occupied an important place on the table. The 
principal one, usually placed in front of the master of the 
feast, was frequently a very decorative object. Compare 
trencher salt-cellar.— Trencher salt-cellar, a small salt- 
cellar for actual use at the table, placed within reach of 
the guests, as distinguished from the standing salt-cellar, 

which was rather an object of decoration. 
salt-cote (salt’k6t), n. [Also salt-coat; ς ME. 
salt cote, salte cote: see salt! and cotel.] A 
There be a great number of salt cotes about this well, 
wherein the salt water is sodden in leads, and brought to 

this perfection of pure white salt. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., iii. 13. 


The Bay and riuers have much marchantable fish, and 
ee: fit for Salt-coats, building of ships, making of Iron, 
ο, Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 128. 


salt-duty (salt’di’ti), π. A duty on salt; in 
London, a duty, the twentieth part, formerly 
payable {ο the lord mayor, ete., for salt brought 
to the port of London. 
salted (sal’ted), a. [< salt] + -ed1.] Having 
acquired immunity from disease by a previous 
attack. [Rare.] 
In addition, he must have horses which should be “salt- 
ed”: that is, must have had the epidemic known as horse- 
sickness which prevails on the north of the Vaal river, 


particularly on the banks of the Limpopo. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 618. 


saltee (sal’té), n. [< It. soldi, pl. of soldo, a small 
Italian coin: see sou.] A penny. ([Slang.] 


It had rained kicks all day in lieu of saltees, 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, lv. 


salter (s4l’tér), ». [< ME. salter, saltare, < AS. 
sealtere, a salter; as salt] + -erl.] 1. One who 
makes, sells, or deals in salt. 
Saltare, or wellare of salt. Salinator. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 441. 
2. A drysalter. The incorporated salters, or 
drysalters, of London form one of the city liv- 
ery companies. 
A few yards off, on the other side of Cannon Street, in 


St. Swithin’s Lane, is the spacious but not very interesting 
hall of the salters. The Century, XXXVII. 16. 


3. One who salts meat or fish. The salter in a fish- 
ing-vessel receives the fish from the splitter, strews salt 
on them, and stows them away in compact layers with 
the skin down. 


4. A trout about leaving salt water to ascend 
a stream. [New Eng.] 
“salterello, x. See saltarello. 
salteretto (sal-te-ret’5),n. [Το ef. saltarella. ] 
In music, the rhythmic figure hay Compare 
saltarello. . 
saltern (s4l’térn),. [ς ME, *saltern (?), < AS. 
sealtern, < salt! + ern, a place for storing, cor- 
ner: see ern®.] A salt-works; a building in 
which salt is made by boiling or evaporation; 
more especially, a plot of retentive land, laid 
out in pools and walks, where the sea-water is 
admitted to be evaporated by the heat of the 
sun’srays. ᾖἤ. H. Knight. 
salt-foot (salt’fut),. [Corruption of salt-fat, 
ς AS. sealt-fet.] A large salt-cellar former] 
placed near the middle of a long table to hate 
the place of division between the superior and 
the inferior guests. See above the salt. 
salt-furnace (salt’fér’nas), η. A simple form 
of furnace for heating the evaporating-pans 
and boilers in a salt-factory. 
salt-gage (s4lt’gaj), m. Same as salinometer. 
salt-garden (salt’giir’dn), π. In the manufac- 
ture of common salt from sea-water or water 
obtained from saline springs, a large shallow 
pond wherein the water is allowed to evaporate 
till the salt, mixed with impurities, separates 
out. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 265. 
salt-glaze (silt’gliz), ». A glaze produced 
upon ceramic ware by putting common salt in 
the kilns after they have been fired for from 


60 to 96 hours. The glaze is formed by the volatiliza- 
tion of the salt, its decomposition by the water in the 
gases of combustion, and the combination of the sodic 
hydrate thus set free with the free silica in and on the 
surface of the ware, The glaze is therefore a sodium 
% silicate. 
salt-grass (salt’gras),. A collective name of 
grasses growing in salt-meadows, consisting 
largely of species of Spartina. Sporobolus airoides, 
which affords considerable pasturage on arid plains in the 
western United States, is also so called, as is Distichlis 
spicata, which inhabits both localities, __ 
salt-greent (salt’grén), a. Green like the sea. 
salt-group (salt’grép), π. In geol., a group or 
series of rocks containing salt in considerable 
quantity.— Onondaga salt-group, a series of rocks 
occupying a position near the top of the Silurian, and 
especially well developed in central New York, where 
it is of great economical importance on account of 
the salt which it affords. It is so named from the 
county of Onondaga, where for many years the manufac- 


salt-holder (salt’hél’dér), n. 


Salticidee (sal-tis’i-dé), n. pl. 


Salticus (sal’ti-kus), η. 


saltie (sal’ti), ». 


saltier!, saltire (sal’tér), 1. 
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ture of salt has been extensively carried on. Also called 
Salina group. 
A salt-cellar. 


“Be propitious, O Bacchus!” said Glaucus, inclining 
reverentially to a beautiful image of the god placed in 
the centre of the table, at the corners of which stood 
the Lares and the salt-holders. 

Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, i. 3. 


salt-horse (s4lt’hérs’),. Salt beef. [Sailors’ 


slang. ] 


By way of change from that substantial fare called salt- 
horse and hard-tack. 
C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 1289. 


[NL., ς Salticus 
+ -idz.| <A family of vagabond dipneumonous 
spiders, typified by the genus Salticus, contain- 
ing active saltatorial species which spin no web, 
but prowl about to spring upon their prey. 
They are known as jumping or leaping spiders. 
[NL., < LL. salticus, 
dancing, < L. saltus, a leaping (saltare, dance), 
ς salire, leap: see saltate.] A genus of spiders, 
typical of the family Salticidez. 

The salt-water fluke or dab, 
Limanda limanda.—Bastard galtie. See bastard. 
[< OF. saultoir, 
F, sautoir, St. Andrew’s cross, orig. a stirrup- 
cord (the cross being appar. so named from 
the triangular form, resembling the Greek A, 
assumed by the stirrup-cord —. -- 
when in use), < ML. saltatorium, 
a stirrup, ς L. saltatorius, be- 
longing to dancing or leaping, 
suitable for mounting a horse, < 
salitator, a leaper, <¢ saltare, pp. 
saltatus, leap, dance: see sal- 
tate.| In her., an ordinary in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
formed by two bends, dexter and sinister, cross- 
ing each other. Also called cross saltier, cross 
in saltier. 


Upon his surcoat valiant Nevil bore 
A silver saltire upon martial red. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 23. 


The Saracens, Curdmans, and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop, the saltier, and crossleted shield. 
Scott, The Fire-King. 


In saltier. Same as saltierwise when applied to a num- 
ber of small charges.— Per saltier, saltierwise.— Quar- 
terly in saltier. Same as per saltier.—Saltier arched, 
a bearing consisting of two curved bands turning their 
convex sides to each other, tangent or conjoined, so as 
to nearly resemble a saltier.—Saltier checky, a saltier 
whose field is occupied with small checkers in three or 
four rows, the lines which form the checkers being par- 
allel to those bounding the saltier, and therefore oblique 
to the escutcheon.—Saltier componé, a saltier whose 
field is occupied with squares alternating of two tinc- 
tures: these are set square with the saltier, and there- 
fore seem to be lozenges as regards the escutcheon.— 
Saltier conjoined in base, a saltier cut short in some 
way, as couped, and having the feet or extremities of 
the two lower arms united by a band, usually of the same 
width and tincture as the arms of the saltier.— Saltier 
couped, a saltier the extremities of which do not reach 
the edges of the field.—Saltier couped and crossed, a 
figure resembling a cross crosslet set saltierwise.. so 
called cross crosslet in saltier ; sometimes also saltier sal- 
tierlet, apparently in imitation of cross crosslet, etc.—Sal- 
tier crossed patté, a saltier each of whose arms ends in 
a cross patté, or, more correctly, is decorated with three 
arms of a cross patté.—Saltier fimbriated, a saltier hav- 
ing along each of its arms a narrow line of a different tinc- 
ture, separating it from the field: this usually represents 
another saltier of the tincture of the fimbriation, the two 
having been combined on the occasion of some family alli- 
ance or the like. A notable instance is-seen in the Brit- 
ish union jack.—§altier lozengy, a saltier the field of 
which is occupied with lozenges, or with squares set di- 
agonally to the saltier, and therefore square with the es- 
cutcheon.—§altier moline, a saltier couped and having 
each of the ends divided and bent backward in a curve. 
Also called cross moline in saltier.—Saltier nowy a bear- 
ing consisting of a circle in the fesse-point of he field, 
from which four arms, bendwise and bendwise sinister, 
are carried to the edges.—Saltier nowy lozengy, a bear- 
ing consisting of a square set diagonally in the middle of 
the field, from each side of which one arm of a saltier ex- 
tends to the edge of the escutcheon, the angles of the 
square projecting between the arms.—Saltier nowy 
quadrat, a bearing consisting of a square in the center 
of the field, from each angle of which one arm of asaltier 
extends to the limit of the escutcheon: each angle of the 
saltier is therefore filled up with a triangle.—Saltier of 
chains, in her., a bearing representing a ring in or near 
the fesse-point of the field, from which four chains extend 
to the edges of the field, forming a saltier.—Saltier of 
five mascles, a bearing consisting of a square mascle 
having four lozenge-shaped mascles fretted or interlaced 
with it, one with each of its four sides.—Saltier quar- 
terly pierced, a saltier having the center removed, as in a 
cross quarterly pierced: but, as the square so cut out is di- 
agonal on the field, this bearing is more often described as 
asaltier pierced lozengy.—Saltier anole ered, 
a saltier divided by the vertical and horizontal lines which 
if carried out would quarter the whole field: each of the 
four arms is thus separated from the others, and is distin- 
guished by a different tincture or combination of tinc- 
tures.— Saltier tiparted, a bearing composed of three 
bendlets and three bendlets sinister, usually fretted or 
interlaced where they cross one another. 





Saltier. 


saltierra (sil-tyer’i), n. 


salt-marsh 


saltier2}, ». A blunder for satyr1. 


There is three carters, three shepherds, three neat-herd 
three swine-herds, that have made themselves all men o 
hair, they call themselves Saltiers, and they have a dance 
which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of gambols. 

Shak., W. Τ., iv. 4. 334. 


saltierlet (sal’tér-let),. [< saltierl + -let.] A 


See saltier couped and crossed, 


[Mex. Sp., < Sp. sal 
(< L. sal), salt, + tierra (< L. terra), land, soil. ]} 
A saline deposit left by the drying up of certain 
shallow inland lakes in Mexico, formerly much 
used in the patio process instead of salt ob- 
tained from the sea-coast by evaporation of the 
ocean-water. 


small saltier. 
under saltier1. 


saltierwise, saltirewise (sal’tér-wiz), adv. In 


her.: (a) Arranged in the form of a saltier, as 
small bearings of any kind of approximately 
circular form, not only roundels, bezants, etc., 
but mullets, escallops, martlets, ete. (0) Di- 
vided by two diagonal lines having the posi- 
tion of the arms of the saltier: said of the field 
ora bearing. (c) Lyingin the direction of the 
two arms of the saltier: as, asword and spear or 
two swords saltierwise. See cut under angle’, 5. 
—Cross saltierwise. See cross}. 

Saltigrada (sal-tig’ra-di), n. pl. [NL.: see sal- 
tigrade.} Same as Saltigrade. 

Saltigrade (sal-tig’ra-dé), m. pl. [NL.: see 
saltigrade.| A group or suborder of spiders dis- 
tinguished by their activity or ability to leap. 
It includes species which have a high cephalothorax wi 
almost vertical sides, a very broad back, short and thick 
extremities, anda peculiar position of the eyes, four in the 


first row and the remaining four in a second and a third 
row. Thetwo generally admitted families are the Eresidz 


and the Attidez. 
saltigrade (sal’ti-grad),a.andn. [ς L. saltus, 
a leap (< salire, jump, spring), + gradi, walk, 
advance.] J, a. Moving by leaping; saltato- 
rial, as a spider; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Saltigrade. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Saltigradez. 
saltimbancot (sal-tim-bang’k6), π. [=F. sal 
timbanque = Sp. Pg. saltimbanco, ς It. saltim- 
banco, a mountebank,< saltare, leap, + in, on, + 
banco, bench: see salt2, saltation, in1, bank!. Cf. 
mountebank.| A mountebank; a quack. 
Saltinbancoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans deceive 
them. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
salting (s4l’ting),. [Verbal n. of saltl,v.] 1. 
The act of sprinkling, seasoning, filling, or fur- 
nishing with salt; specifically, the celebration 
of thea Eton montem. See montem. 
"Twas then commonly said that the college [at Eton} 
held some lands by the custome of salting, but, having 


never since examined it, I know not how to answer for it. 
J. Byrom, in Letters of Eminent Men, IT. 167. 


2. A salt-marsh. 
salting-box (sal’ting-boks), π. See bor?. 
salting-house (s4l’ting-hous), n. An establish- 
ment where fish, οἵο., are salted. 
salting-point (sal’ting-point), n. In soap-mak- 
ing, the degree of concentration to which the 
soap is brought by evaporation before the an. 
aration from the lye is effected by the addi- 
tion of salt or salted lye. Watt, Soap-making, 
p. 224. 
saltire, n. See saltierl. 
saltirewise, adv. See saltierwise. 
saltish (sAl’tish), a. [< saltl + -ish1.] Some- 
what salt; tinctured or impregnated with salt. 
But how bitter, saltish, and unsavoury soever the sea is, 
yet the fishes that swim in it exceedingly like it. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITT. 45. 
saltishly (s4l’tish-li), adv. With a moderate 
degree of saltness. Imp. Dict. 
saltishness (s4l’tish-nes), ». The property of 
being saltish. Imp. Dict. 
saltless (salt’les), a. [< salt} + -less.] Desti- 
tute of salt ; insipid. Imp. Dict. 
salt-lick (salt’lik), n. A place resorted to by 
animals for the purpose of satisfying the natu- 


ral craving for salt. The regions thus visited are 
those where saline springs rise to the surface, or have 
done soin former times. The miring of large animals, 
especially of the buffalo (Bison americanus), about these 
licks has caused one of the most remarkable of them to 
be called the “Big Bone Lick.” It is in Boone county, 
Kentucky. 

No, he must trust to chance and time; patient and wary, 
like a ‘‘painter” crouching for its spring, or a hunter 
waiting at a salt-lick for deer. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. i. 

saltly (salt’li), adv. [< salt1 + -ly2.] In a salt 
manner; with the taste of salt. Imp. Dict. 

salt-marsh (salt’mirsh),n. [< AS. sealt-merse,< 

sealt, salt, + mersec, marsh: see salt! and marsh. ] 

Land under pasture-grasses or herbage-plants, 

subject to be overflowed by the sea, or by the 




















salt-marsh 


waters of estuaries, or the outlets of rivers 
which, in consequence of proximity to the sea, 
are more or less impregnated with salt.—galt- 
marsh caterpillar, the hairy larva of an arctiid moth, 
Esligmene acrza, one of the woolly-bears, which feeds 
commonly on the salt-grass of the sea-coast of New 
England.— Salt-marsh fleabane. See Pluchea.—Salt- 
marsh hen. Same as marsh-hen (b).—Salt-marsh ter- 
phot re the diamond-backed turtle. See diamond-backed, 
and cut under terrapin. 


saltmaster (sdlt’mas’tér), ». One who owns, 
leases, or works a salt-mine or salt-well; a salt- 
producer. 


The cost of that salt is likely to become dearer now to 
the salimasters on account of the increased price of coal. 


he Engineer, LX VIII. 334. 
salt-mill (s4lt’mil), ». A mill for pulverizing 
coarse salt in order to prepare it for table use. 
salt-mine (s4lt’min), ». A mine where rock- 
salt is obtained. 
salt-money (salt’mun’i),n. See montem. 
saltness (salt’nes),. [< ME. *saltnesse, «ΑΒ. 
sealines, sealtnis, saltnisse, < sealt, salt (see salt1), 
+ -ness.| The property or state of being salt; 
impregnation with salt: as, the saltiness of sea- 
water or of provisions. 
Men ought to find the difference between saltness and 
bitterness. Bacon, Discourse. 


And the great Plain joyning to the dead Sea, which, by 
reason of it’s saltness, might be thought unserviceable 
both for Cattle, Corn, Olives, and Vines, had yet it’s prop- 
er usefulness, for the nourishment of Bees, and for the 
Fabrick of Honey. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 66. 

salto (siil’t6),”. ([It.,< L. saltus, a leap: see 
salt2, sault.] Inmusic, same as skipl. A melody 
characterized by frequent skips is said to be 

_ dh salto. 

saltorel (sal’t6-rel), ». [Dim. of saltier (OF. 
saultoir): see saltierl.] Inher., same as saltier1. 

salt-pan (salt’pan), ». A large shallow pan or 
vessel in which salt water or brine is evapo- 
rated in order to obtain salt. Also applied, espe- 
cially in the plural, to salt-works, to natural or artificial 


ponds or sheets of water in which salt is produced by 
% evaporation, and to dried-up salt lakes or marshes. 
saltpeter, saltpetre (salt-pé’tér), m. [An al- 
tered form, simulating salt1, of early mod. E. sal- 
peter, < ME. salpetre = D. G. Dan. Sw. salpeter, 
< OF. salpetre, salpestre, F. salpétre, < MU. sal- 
petra, prop. two words, sal petra, lit. ‘salt of the 
rock : L. sal, salt; petra, gen. of petra, a rock: 
see pier, peter1.] A salt called also niter and, 
in chemical nomenclature, potassium nitrate, or 
nitrate of potash. See niter.—Chili saltpeter> 
sodium nitrate.—Gunny of saltpeter. See gunny.— 
Saltpeter-and-sulphur grinding-mill, See grinding- 
mill.—Saltpeter rot, a white, floccular, crystalline ef- 
florescence which sometimes forms in new or damp walls 
where potassium nitrate is generated, and, working its 
way to the surface, carries off large patches of paint. Also 
called saltpetering.—Saltpeter war, the war of Chili 
against Peru and Bolivia, 1879-83, for the possession of 
niter- and guano-beds claimed by both parties. 


saltpetering (sdlt-pé’tér-ing), n. [< saltpeter + 
-ing.] Same as saltpeter rot (which see, under 
saltpeter). 

saltpetre, x. See saltpeter. 

saltpetrous (silt-pé’trus), a. [OF. salpestreua; 
as salipeter + -ous.] Pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, or impregnated with saltpeter: as, salt- 
petrous sandstone. 

salt-pit (salt’pit), η. 
tained; a salt-pan. 

salt-raker (silt’ra’kér), π. One employed in 
raking or collecting salt in natural salt-ponds 
or in inclosures from the sea. Simmonds. 

salt-rheum (salt’rém’), n. A vague and indef- 
inite popular name applied to almost all non- 
febrile cutaneous eruptions which are common 
among adults, except perhaps ringworm and 


itch.—Salt-rheum weed, the turtlehead, Chelone gla- 
bra, a reputed remedy for salt-rheum. 

salt-rising (salt’ri’zing), η. A leaven or yeast 
for raising bread, consisting of a salted batter 
of flour or meal. [Western Ὁ. Β.] 

Salt River (silt riv’ér). An imaginary river, 
up which defeated politicians and political par- 
ties are supposed to be sent to oblivion. “The 
pirate to row up Salt River has its origin in the fact that 

here is a small stream of that name in Kentucky, the 
passage of which is made difficult and laborious as well by 
its tortuous course as by the abundance of shallows and 
bars. The real application of the phrase is to the unhap- 
py wight who has the task of propelling the boat up the 
stream ; but in political or slang usage it is to those who 
are rowed up.” J. Inman. (Bartlett.)—-To go, row, or be 
sent up Salt River, to be defeated. [U. 8. political 
sl 


ang.] 
salt-salert, ».. A Middle English form of salt- 
cellar. 
weariness (salt’sed’a-tiv), n. Boracic acid. 
re. 
salt-slivered (s4lt’sliv’érd), a. Slivered and 
salted, as fish for bait. Menhaden are usually so 


A pit where salt is ob- 


5320 
treated, and a mackereler carries 20 barrels or more of 
such bait. [Trade use.] 

ος (salt’spén),. A small spoon, usu- 
ally having a round and rather deep bowl, 
used in serving salt at table. 

salt-spring (salt’spring), η. A spring of salt 
water; a brine-spring. 
salt-stand (s4lt’stand), η. 
salt-tree (salt’tré), mn. 


Same as salt-cellar. 
A leguminous tree, 


κ Halimodendron argenteum, with hoary pinnate 


leaves, growing in Asiatic Russia. 

saltus (sal’tus), ». [ς L. saltus, a leap: see 
sault!.] 1. A breach of continuity in time, 
motion, or line.—2. In logic, a leap from prem- 
ises to conclusion; an unwary or unwarranted 
inference. 

salt-water (silt’wa/’tér), a. In zodl., inhabit- 
ing salt water or the sea: as, a salt-water fish; 
a salt-water infusorian.—galt-water fluke, See 
fluke2, 1 (b).— Salt-water marsh-hen. See marsh-hen 
(b).—Salt-water minnow. See minnow, 2 (b).—Salt- 
water perch, snail, tailor, teal, etc. See the nouns. 

salt-works (salt’wérks), . sing. orpl. A house 
or place where salt is made. 

saltwort (salt’wért), n. [< sali] + wortl.] A 
name of several maritime plants, particularly 
the alkaline plants Salsola Kali (also called 
prickly glasswort) and 8S. longifolia: applied 
also to the glassworts Salicornia. The two gen- 
era are alike in habit and uses. See alkali, 2, 


and glasswort.— Black saltwort. See Glaux.— West 
Indian saltwort, Batis maritima of the West Indies 
and the southern United States. 


salty (sal’ti),a. [= G. salzig; as saltl + -y1.] 
Somewhat salt; saltish. 

Many a pleasant island, which the monks of old re- 
claimed from the salty marshes, and planted with gardens 
and vineyards. Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 

saluberrimet, a. [< L. saluberrimus, superl. of 
salubris, healthful, wholesome: see salubrious. | 
Most salubrious or beneficial or wholesome. 

All vacabondes and myghty beggers, the which gothe 
beggynge from dore to dore & ayleth lytell or nought with 
lame men and crepylles, come vnto me, and I shall gyue 
you an almesse saluberryme & of grete vertue. 

Watson, tr. of Brandt’s Ship of Fools, Prol. 
salubrious (sa-la’bri-us), a. [With added suf- 
fix -ous (cf. F. Sp. Pg. It. salubre), < L. salubris, 
healthful, healthy, wholesome, <¢ salus (salut-), 
health: see salute.]| Favorable to health; pro- 
moting health; wholesome: as, salubrious air. 
The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. 

J. Philips, Cider, i. 


Religions, like the sun, take their course from east to 
west: traversing the globe, they are not all equally tem- 
perate, equally salubrious; they dry up some lands, and 
inundate others. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Asinius Pollio and 
[Licinius Calvus, ii. 

=Syn. Wholesome, etc, See healthy. 

salubriously (sa-li’bri-us-li), adv. Ina salu- 
brious manner; so as to promote health. 

salubriousness (sa-li’bri-us-nes), ». Salubrity. 

salubrity (sa-lu’bri-ti), n. [ς F. salubrité = 
Sp. salubridad = Pg. salubridade = It. salu- 
brita, «Τι. salubritas (-tat-), healthfulness, < salu- 
bris, healthful: see salubrious.|] The state or 
character of being salubrious or wholesome; 
healthful character or condition; healthfulness ; 
as, the salubrity of mountain air. 

Drink the wild air’s salubrity. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

They eulogized . . . the salubrity of the climate. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., 1. 150. 

saludador (sii-1é-di-dér’), ».; Sp. pl. saluda- 
dores (-d0’ras). [Sp., < 1,. salutator, ¢ salu- 
tare, greet: see salutel.] One of a class of 
persons in Spain who professed to work 
miraculous curesin the name of St. Catherine. 

His Maty was discoursing with the Bishops concerning 
miracles, and what strange things the Saludadors would 
in Spaine, as by creeping into heated ovens without 
hurt, and that they had a black crosse in the roofe of their 
mouthes, but yet were commonly notorious and profane 
wretches. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 16,91685. 

saluet, v. t. [Also salewe ; < ME. saluen, < OF. 
saluer, greet, salute: see salutel.] To salute; 
greet. 


The busy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe graye. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 634. 
saluet,”. [ME., < OF. salut, ς L. salus (salut-), 
health: see salutel, salute2.]. A salutation. 
Also salewe. 
With thi rigzt, lord, mercy mynge, © 
And to my soule goosteli salue thou sende, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 173. 


salufer (sal’i-fér), η. Silicofiuoride of sodium, 


used as an antiseptic. 


saluingt,”. (ME., verbal n. of salve, v.] Salu- 
tation; greeting, ; 


salutarily (sal’i-ta-ri-li), adv. 


salutariness (sal’i-ta-ri-nes), 10. 


salutary (sal’i-ta-ri), a. 


salutation (sal-i-ta’shon), 2. 


salutatorian (sa-li-ta-t6’ri-an), η. 


salutatorily (sa-li’ta-t6-ri-li), adv. 


salutatory (sa-lt’ta-t6-ri), a. and 3. 


salutatory 


Ther nas no good day, ne no saluing. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 791. 


In a salutary 
manner; beneficially. 
i. The prop- 
erty of being salutary or wholesome. Johnson. 
—2. The property of promoting benefit or pros- 
perity. 
[= F. salutaire = Pg. 
salutar = It. salutare, ς L. salutaris, healthful, 
ς salus (salut-), health: see salute1.] 1. Whole- 
some; healthful; healing, 

Although Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, were 
of greater name and current, yet they were not so salutary 


as the waters of Jordan to cure Naaman’s leprosy. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 28. 


How many have murdered both stranger and friend by 
advising a medicament which to others may perhaps have 
been salutary! |§Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Epi- 

{curus and Metrodorus. 


2. Promotive of or contributing to some bene- 
ficial purpose; beneficial; profitable. 

We entertain no doubt that the Revolution was, on the 
whole, a most salutary event for France. 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 
ni bes 1. Salubrious, etc. See healthy.—2, Useful, ad- 
vantageous, favorable. 

[< ME. saluta- 


cion, salutacioun, < OF. (and F.) salutation = 
Pr. Sp. salutacion = Pg. saudagdo = It. saluta- 
zione, < L. salutatio(n-), salutation, ¢ salutare, 
pp. salutatus, salute: see salutel,v.] 1. The act 
of saluting or greeting, or of paying respect or 
reverence by customary words or actions or 
forms of address; also, that which is spoken, 
written, or done in the actof saluting or greeting. 
It may consist in the expression of kind wishes, bowing, 
uncovering the head, Gaspink hands, embracing, or the 


like : technically applied to liturgical greetings, especially 
to those between the officiating clergyman and the people. 

And .v. myle from Jherusalem, into ye whiche hous of 
Zacharye, after the salutacion of the aungell and the con- 
cepcion of Criste, the moste blessyd Virgyne, goynge into 
the mountaynes with grete spede, entred and saluted 
Elyzabeth. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 38. 


Al the bretheren greteyou. Grete ye one another wyth 
an holy kysse. The salutacyon of me Paule wyth myne 
owne hande. Bible of 1551, 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 

The early village-cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΠΙ., v. 3. 210. 

Out into the yard sallied mine host himself also, to do 
fitting salutation to his new guests. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xix. 

He made a salutation, or, to speak nearer the truth, an 
ill-defined, abortive attempt at courtesy. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
2t. Quickening; excitement; stimulus. 
For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxi. 
Angelic salutation. Same as Ave Maria (which see, un- 
der ave).— Salutation of our Ladyt, the Annunciation. 
=Syn. 1. Greeting, Salutation, Salute. <A greeting gener- 
ally expresses a person’s sense of pleasure or good wishes 
upon meeting another. Salutation and salute are by deri- 
vation a wishing of health, and are still modified by that 
idea. A salutation is personal, a salute official or formal ; 
salutation suggests the act of the person saluting, salute is 
the thing done ; a salutation is generally in words, a salute 
may be by cheers, the dipping of colors, the roll of drums, 
the firing of cannon, etc. 


Salutation and greeting to you all! 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 39. 


On whom the angel Hail 
Bestow’d; the holy salutation used 
Long after to blest Mary, second Eve. 
Milton, P. L., v. 386. 
Crying, . 


¥ ake my salute,” unknightly with flat hand, 
However lightly, smote her on the cheek. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
[< salu- 
tatory + -an.] In American colleges, the mem- 
ber of a graduating class who pronounces the 
salutatory oration at the annual commence- 
ment exercises, 
By way of 


{= It. 
salutatorio, < Li. salutatorius, pertaining to visit- 
ing or greeting, ς« salutare, salute, greet: see 
salute!.] I, a. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to salutation: as, a salutatory address. 

ΤΙ. n.; pl. salutatories (-riz). 1+. In the early 
church, an apartment belonging to a church, or 
a part of the diaconicum or sacristy, in which 
the clergy received the greetings of the people. 

Coming to the Bishop with Supplication into the Saluta- 
tory, some out Porch of the Church, he was charg’d by him 
of tyrannicall madnes against God, for comming into holy 
ground. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
2. The oration, usually in Latin, delivered b 
the student who ranks second in his class, Wi 


salutation. Imp. Dict. 





salutatory 


which the exercises of a college commence- 
ame begin; loosely, any speech of salutation. 
[U.S.] 
salute! (sa-lit’), v.; pret. and pp. saluted, ppr. 
saluting. [< L. sa A (> It. salutare ai. 
Pr. saludar = Pg. saudar = F. saluer, > ME. 
saluen: see salue), wish health to, greet, salute, 
<L. salus (salut-), a safe and sound condition, 
health, welfare, prosperity, safety, a wish for 
health or safety, a greeting, salute, salutation, 
<salvus, safe, well: see safe. The E, noun is 
partly from the verb, though in L. the noun pre- 
cedes the verb. Cf. salute2.] JI, trans. 1. To 
wish health to; greet with expressions of re- 
spect, good will, affection, ete. 
Thy master there beynge, Salute with all reuerence, 
Babees Book (E. KE. T. 8.), p. 339. 
All that are with me salute thee. Tit. iii, 15. 


2. To greet with a kiss, a bow, a courtesy, the 
uncovering of the head, a clasp or a wave of 
the hand, or the like; especially, in older writ- 
ers, to kiss. 


They him saluted, standing -far afore. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., I. x. 49. 

If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Mat. v. 47. 
You have the prettiest tip of a finger; I must take the 
freedom to salute it. Addison, Drummer. 
He seemed to want no introduction, but was going to 
salute my daughters as one certain of a kind reception, 


but they had early learned the lesson of looking presump- 
tion out of countenance. Goldsmith, Vicar, Vv. 


3. To hail or greet with welcome, honor, hom- 
age, etc.; welcome; hail. 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 

- Salute thee for her king. Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 80. 

They salute the Sunne in his morning-approch, with 

certaine verses and adoration : which they also performe 

to the Moone. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 536. 

They heare it as their ord’nary surname, to be saluted 
the Fathers of their countrey. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


4. To honor formally or with ceremonious 
recognition, as by the firing of cannon, pre- 
senting arms, dipping the colors, ete.: as, to 
salute a general or an admiral; to salute the 
flag. 

About five of the clock, the rear-admiral and the Jewel 
had fetched up the two ships, and by their saluting each 
other we perceived they were friends. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 15. 

The present rule for ve of the United States, meeting 
the flagships of war of other nations at sea, or in foreign 
parts, is for the United States vessel to salute the foreign 
ship first. Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 39. 


5t. To touch; affect; influence; excite. 
Would I had no being 


If this salute my blood a jot. 
Shak., Hen. VIILI., ii. 8. 103, 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To perform a salutation; ex- 
change greetings. 
I was then present, saw them salute on horseback. 
Shak., Hen, VIII, i. 1. 8. 
2. To perform a military salute. 
Major. Oh, could you but see me salute! you have never 
a spontoon in the house? 
ir Jac. No; but we could get you a shovepike. 
cote, Mayor of Garratt, i, 1. 
salute! (sa-lit’),. [<salutel,v.] 1. Anactof 
expressing kind wishes or respect; a saluta- 
tion; a greeting. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceived of God, or that salute — 
Hail, highly favour’d, among women blest! 
Milton, P. BR., ii. 67. 
We passed near enough, however, to give them the usual 
salute, Salam Alicum, Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 18. 
2. A kiss. 


There cold salutes, but here a lover’s kiss, 
Roscommon, On Translated Verse. 


3. In the army and navy, a compliment paid 
when a distinguished personage presents him- 
self, when troops or squadrons meet, when offi- 
cers are buried, or to celebrate an event or show 
respect to a flag, and on many other ceremonial 


occasions. There are many modes of performing a sa- 
lute, such as firing cannon or small-arms, dipping colors, 
presenting arms, manning the yards, cheering, etc. The 
salute representing the exchange of courtesies between a 
man-of-war, when entering a harbor for the first time 
within a year, and the authorities on shore, consists in fir- 


ing a certain number of guns, depending upon the rank of 
the officers saluted. 


Have you manned the quay to give me the honour of a 

salute upon taking the command of my ship? 
Scott, Pirate, xxxiv. 
The etiquette of the sea requires that a ship of war en- 
tering a harbor, or passing by a fort or castle, should pay 
the first salute, except_when the sovereign or his ambassa- 
dor is on board, in which case the greeting ought to be 

made first on the shore. 
Woolsey, Introd, to Inter. Law (4to ed.), § 85. 
IV. 36 


salvably (sal’va-bli), 


Salvadora! (sal-va-do’- 
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4, The position of the sword, rifle, hand, ete., in 
saluting; the attitude of a person saluting: as, 
to stand at the salute while the general is pass- 
ing; specifically, in fencing, a formal greeting 
of swordsmen when about to engage.— salutes 
with cannon, Salute to the Union (fired July 4th), 1 
gun for every State; national salute, 21 guns; the 
President of the United States, on arrival and depart- 
ure, 21 guns; a sovereign, a chief magistrate, or a member 
of a royal family, of any foreign country, each 21 guns; 
the Vice-President, or the president of the Senate, of the 
United States, 19 guns; a general-in-chief, the general of 
the army, the admiral of the navy, a member of the cabinet, 
the chief justice of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, governors 
of States and Territories within their respective juris- 
dictions, ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
each 17 guns; a viceroy, a governor-general, governors of 
provinces, of foreign governments, each 17 guns. =§yn., 1. 
Greeting, etc. See salutation. 

salute*+, x. [ME. salut (pl. saluz), < OF. salut, 
saluts, salutz, a coin so called from the saluta- 
tion of Gabriel to the Virgin Mary being repre- 
sented on the obverse; lit. ‘salutation,’ ‘salute’: 
see salutel.] A gold coin current in the French 





Obverse. Reverse. 
Salute of Henry VI,— British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


dominions of Henry V. and Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, weighing about 54 grains. 

For the value and denombrement [number] of ΠΠ]. τη, 
saluz of yerly rent, he [Fastolf] was commaunded by the 
Kinges lettres to deliver upp the sayd baronyes and lord- 
shipps to the Kyngs commissioners, Paston Letters, I. 373. 

saluter (sa-li’tér), η. One who salutes. 
salutiferous (sal-u-tif’e-rus), a. [= Sp. salu- 
tifero = F g. It. salutifero, < L. salutifer, health- 
bringing, ς salus (salut-), health, + ferre = E. 
bear!: see -ferous.] Health-bearing; remedi- 
al; medicinal: as, the salutiferous qualities of 
‘herbs. [Rare.] 

The prodigiouscrops ofhellebore . . . impregnated the 

air of the country with such sober and salutiferous steams 


as very much comforted the heads and refreshed the senses 
of all that breathed in it. Steele, Tatler, No. 125. 


Much clattering andjangling . . . there was among jars, 
and bottles, and vials, ere the Doctor produced the salutif- 
erous potion which he recommended so strongly. 

Scott, Abbot, xxvi. 
salutiferously (sal-i-tif’e-rus-li), adv. Inasal- 
utiferous or beneficial manner. [Rare.] 

The Emperour of this invincible army, who governeth 
all things salutiferously. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 509. 

salvability (sal-va-bil’i-ti), n. [< salvable + 

-ity (see -bility).] The state of being salvable; 
the possibility of being saved. 

He would but have taught less prominently that hateful 
doctrine of the salvability of the heathen Gentiles. 

ΕΣ, W. Robertson, Sermons, 2d ser., p. 302. 

salvable (sal’va-bl), a. [< L. salvare, save (see 

savel, salvation), + 

-able.| Capable of be- 

ing saved; fit for sal- 
vation. 

Our wild fancies about 
God’s decrees have in event 
reprobated more than those 
decrees, and have bid fair to 
the damning of many whom 
those left salvable, 

Decay of Christian Piety. 
salvableness_ (sal’va- 
bl-nes), n. The state 
or condition of being 
salvable. Bailey, 1727. 


adv. Inasalvable man- 
ner; so as to be salva- 
ble. 


ri), n. [NL. (Garcin, 

1751), named after J. 

Salvador, a Spanish 

botanist.] A genus of 

sympetalous shrubs or 

1.968, type of the fam- _ Branch with Flowers of Sa/va- 
a Perstca. a,a female flow- 


ily Salvadoracex, It is i the fruit. 
characterized by, a_bell- 

shaped calyx and corolla, four stamens fixed at the base 
or middle of the corolla, a one-celled ovary with one ovule, 
very short style, and broad peltate stigma, the ovary 
becoming in fruit a globose drupe with papery endocarp 
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and single erect seed. There are 2 species, natives of 
India, western Asia, and northern and tropical Africa. 
They, bear opposite entire thickish, commonly pallid 
leaves, and small flowers on the branches of an axillary 
or terminal panicle. ο, Persica, distributed from India to 
Africa, has been regarded by some as the mustard of Luke 
xiii. 19. (See mustard,1.) The same in India furnishes ki- 
kuel-oil, and from the use of its twigs is sometimes called 
toothbrush-tree. 


Salvadora? (sal-va-d6’ri), η. [NL. (Baird and 
Girard, 1853).] In herpet., a genus of Colubring, 
having the posterior maxillary teeth not ab- 
ruptly longer than the preceding ones, a trans- 
versely expanded rostral plate with free lateral 
borders, several preocular plates, smooth scales, 
and double subeaudal scutes. S. grahamiz is 
found in the United States. 

Salvadoraceze (sal’va-d6-ra’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Salvadoral + -acex.| Asmall 
family of shrubs and trees of the order Gentia- 
nales, closely allied to the olive family, and 
distinguished from it by the uniform presence 
of four stamens and four, petals, and often 


of rudimentary stipules. It includes about 9 spe- 
cies, belonging to 8 genera, of which Salvadora is the 
type. They are natives of Asia, especially the western 
part, and of Africa and Madagascar. They hear opposite 
entire leaves, and a trichotomous and panicled inflores- 
cence, often of dense sessile clusters. 


salvage! (sal’vaj), π. [ς OF. salvage, saving 
(used in the phrase droit de salvage) (cf. F. 
sauvetage, salvage, < sauveter, make a pe Je < 
sauveté, safety), < salver, sawer, save: see savel.] 
1. The act of saving a ship or goods from ex- 
traordinary danger, as from the sea, fire, or pi- 
rates.— 2. In commercial and maritime law: (a) 
An allowance or compensation to which those 
are entitled by whose voluntary exertions, 
when they were under no legal obligation to 
render assistance, a ship or goods have been 
saved from the dangers of the sea, fire, pirates, 
or enemies. 

The claim for compensation is far more reasonable when 
the crew of one vessel have saved another and its goods 
from pirates; lawful enemies, or perils of the seas. This 
is called salvage, and answers to the claim for the ransom 
of persons which the laws of various nations have allowed. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 144. 
(b) The property saved from danger or destruc- 
tion by the extraordinary and voluntary exer- 
tions of the salvors.—3. Naut., same as Sel- 
vageé.—Salvage corps, a body of uniformed men at- 
tached to the fire department in some cities, notably in Lon- 
don, for the salvage of property from fire, and the care and 
safe-keeping of that which issalved. These salvage corps 


correspond in some respects to the fire-patrol of New York 
and other cities of the United States. 


salvage?},a.and η. An obsolete form of savage. 
salvatella (sal-va-tel’i), n.; pl. salvatelle (-6). 
[It,, dim.,< LL. salwatus, pp. of salvare, save: see 
savel,] In anat., the vena salvatella, or vein on 
the back of the little finger: so called because 
it used to be opened with supposed efficacy in 
melancholia and hypochondria. 
salvation (sal-va’shon), η. [< ME. salwacioun 
salvacion, sauvacion, savacion, < OF. (and F.) 
salvation = Pr. Sp. salvacion = Pg. salvagdo = 
It. salvazione, < LL. salvatio(n-), deliverance, 
salvation, a saving, < salvare, pp. salvatus, save: 
see savel.] 1. Preservation from destruction, 
danger, or calamity; deliverance. 
He shude drenche 
Lord and lady, grome and wenche, 
Of al the Troyan nacioun, 
Withouten any savacioun. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 208. 
2. In theol., deliverance from the power and 
penalty of sin. 
And anon the Child spak to hire and comforted hire, 
and seyde, Modir, ne dismay the noughte; for God hathe 


hidd in the his prevytees, for the salvacioun of the World. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 133. 


For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 Thes. v. 9. 


I have chose 
This perfect man, by merit call’d my Son, 
To earn salvation for the sons of men. 
Milton, P. R., i. 167. 


According to the Scriptures, salvation is to be rescued 
from moral evil, from error and sin, from the diseases of 
the mind, and to be restored to inward truth, piety, and 
virtue. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 277. 


3. Source, cause, or means of preservation 
from some danger or evil. 


The Lord is my light and my salvation. Ps. xxvii. 1. 


Their brother’s friend, declared by Hans to have been 
the salvation of him, a fellow like nobody else, and, in fine, 
a brick. ~ George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xvi. 


Salvation Army, an organization formed upon a quasi- 
military pattern, for the revival of religion among the 
masses. It was founded in England by the Methodist 
evangelist William Booth about 1865, under the name of 
the Christian Mission ; the present name and organization 
were adopted about 1878, It has extended to the conti- 
nent of Europe, to India, Australia, and other British pos- 
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sessions, to the’ United States, South America, and else- 
where. In the United States it has about 1,100 corps, in- 
stitutions, and outposts, over 6,000 officers and employees 
and a company attendance of over 1,000,000 per year. Its 
work is carried on by street singing and preaching, and the 
like, under the direction of officers entitled commissioners, 
colonels, brigadiers, etc. Both sexes participate in the 
services and direction of the body on equal terms. »Be- 
sides its religious work, it engages in various reformatory 
and philanthropic enterprises... It has no formulated 
creed, but its doctrines bear a general resemblance to 
those common to all Protestant evangelical churches. 


Salvationism (sal-va’shon-izm), n. [< Salva- 
tion (Army) + -ism.] The methods or principles 
of action of the Salvation Army. [Recent.] 

- The gentler aspects of Salvationism find their exponent 
here in the labours of a beautiful self-denying girl, who 
voluntarily gives herself to the service. 

The Academy, Νο. 888, p. 319. 

Salvationist (sal-va’shon-ist), ». [ς Salvation 
(Army) + -ist.] A member of the Salvation 
Army. [Recent. ] 

The organisation is, however, powerful, and parades in 
Sydney and in Melbourne from ten to twenty thousand 
people upon the racing holidays, when the Salvationists en- 
courage their friends to show their absence from the race- 
courses by attendance in other portions of the towns. 

Sir ο. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. 5. 
salvatoryt (sal’va-té-ri), x. [= It. salvatorio, 
ς ML. *salvatorium, < LL. salvare, save: see 
save1.] A place where things are preserved ; 
a repository; a safe. 
Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but a salvatory 
Of green mummy. Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2. 


In what salvatories or repositories the species of things 
past are conserved. Sir Μ. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 156. 


salve! (siiv),  [< ME. salve, sealve, older 


salfe, < AS. sealf = OS. salbha = D. calf = MLG. 
salve = ΟΠΠ. salba, MHG. G. salbe = Sw. salfva 
= Dan, salve = Goth. *salba (indicated by. the 
derived verb salbon), salve; prob. = Skt. sarpis, 
clarified butter, so called from its slipperiness, 
<v sarp, glide: see serpent.] 1. An adhesive 
composition or substance to be applied to 
wounds or sores; an ointment or cerate. 
And [they] smote hem so harde that.thei metten that 
_thei neded no salve, and the speres fly in peces. 
Merlin (KE. E. T.8.), iii. 624. 
Hence—2. Help; remedy. 
Se 4 oer a clerke that couthe write I wolde caste hym 
a e, 


That he sent me vnder his seel a salue for the pestilence. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 247. 


' There is no better salue to part us from our sinnes than 
alway to carrie the paine in memorie. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 107. 
Sleep.is a salve for misery. Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iii. 1. 
We have found 
A salve for méelancholy— mirth and ease. 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, ii. 1. 
Deshler’s salve, a salve composed of resin, suet, and 
ellow wax each twelve parts, turpentine six parts, and 
inseed-oil seven parts by weight. Also called compound 
resin cerate.—Salve-bougie, a bougie having depressions 
which are filled with a salve or ointment. 
salve! (siiv), v. ¢.; pret: and pp. salved, ppr. 
salving. ‘[< ME. salven, < AS. sealfian = OS. sal- 
bhon = OF ries. salva = D. zalven = MLG. LG. 
salven = OHG. salbon, salpon, MHG. G. salben 
= 8w. salfva = Dan. salve = Goth. salbon, anoint 
with salve; fromthe noun. In the fig. uses the 
word seems to have been'confused with salve2, 
an old form of savel.] 1. To apply salve to; 
heal; cure. κ 
And [πε] sougte the syke and synful bothe, 
And salued syke and synful, bothe blynde and crokede. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 109. 
But no outward cherishing could salve the inward. sore 
of her mind. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
I do beseech your majesty may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance,. 
| Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 155. 
2. To help; remedy; redeem; atone for. 
But Ebrank salved both their infamies 
With noble deedes. Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 21. 
When a man is whole to faine himselfe sicke to shunne 
the businesse in Court, to entertaine time and ease at 
home, to salwe offences without discredite. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 251. 
1 devised a formal tale, 
That salved your reputation. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 
My only child 
Being provided for, her honour salved too. 
Massinger, Bashful Lover, y. 1. 
They who to salve this would make the deluge particu- 
lar proceed upon a principle that I can no way grant. 
| Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 22. 
They [the Bishops] were all for a Regency, thereby to 
salve their oathes. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1689. 
salve?t, υ. t. An obsolete form of savel. 
salve? (salv), v.; pret. and pp. salved, ppr. sal- 
ving. [A particular use of salve? for savel, in 
part a back formation < salvagel: see salvagel, 
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salve2, savel.] I, trans. To save, as a ship or 
goods, from danger or destruction, as from 
shipwreck or fire: as, to salve a cargo. The 
Scotsman, | 

II. intrans. To save anything, as the cargo 
of a ship, from destruction. 

The Society may from time to time do, or join in doing, 
all such lawful things as they may think expedient, with 
a view to further salving from the wreck of the Lutine. 
Charter of Lioyd’s, quoted in F. Martin’s Hist. of Lloyd’s, 

[ρ. 206. 
salve* (sal’vé), interj. [L. salve, hail, impv. of 
salvere, be well, < salvus, sound, safe: see safe. 
Cf. salutel.] Hail! 
salve+t (sal’vé), v.t [<- salve4, inter).] To sa- 
lute or greet with the exclamation ‘‘Salve!” 
_ By this the stranger knight.in presence came, 
And goodly salued them. Spenser, F.Q., IL. viii. 23. 
The knyght went forth and kneled downe, 
And salued them grete and small. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 62). 
salve-bug (siiv’bug), ». <A parasitic isopod 
crustacean, Alga psora, and some 
similar forms. One of these, parasitic 


on the cod, is Caligus curtus, sometimes 
used as an unguent by sailors. 
salveline (sal’ve-lin), a. 
ing to the genus Salvelinus. 
Salvelinus (sal-ve-li’nus),n. [NL. 
(Richardson, 1836), said to be based 
on G. sdlbling, a small salmon.] A 
beautiful and extensive genus of 
Salmonide; the chars. They havethe — saive-bug 
vomer toothless, the scales very small (200 (Έρα psora). 
or more in the course of the lateral line 
and the body spotted with red or gray. The type of this 
genus is Salmo salvelinus of Linnsus, the char of Europe. 
All the American “trout,” so called, are chars, and be- 
long to this genus. The Great Lake trout, Mackinaw 
trout, longe, or togue, S. namaycush, representsa section 
of the genus called Cristivomer. (See cut under lake- 
trout, 2.) The common brook-trout of the United States 
is S. fontinalis (see cut under char4); the blue-back or 
oquassa trout is S. oguassa ; the Dolly Varden trout of Cali- 
fernie. is S. malma. There are several other species or 
varieties, 


salvenap, ». Same as savenape. 
salver! (sii’vér), n. [< ME.*salvere (= D. MD. 
salver, zalver = OHG. salbari, salpari, G. salber) ; 
ς salvel + -erl. Cf. quacksalver.] One who 
salves or cures, or one who pretends to cure: 
as, a quacksalver. 
salver? (sal’vér), n. . [< salve? + -erl.] One 
who salves. or saves goods, a vessel, ete., from 
destruction or loss by fire, shipwreck, ete. 
Salver, one that has say’d a Ship or its Merchandizes. 
E. Phillips, New World of Words. 
salver? (sal’vér), ». [An altered form, with 
accom. suffix -er, of *salva, ς Sp. salva (= Pg. 
salva), a plate on which anything is presented, 
also the previous tasting of viands before they 
are served up, ς salvar (= Pg. salvar), save, free 
from risk, taste food or drink of one’s master 
(to save him from poison), ¢ LL. salvare, save: 
see savel, safe.. Cf. It. eredenza, faith, credit, 
belief, also sideboard, cupboard: see credence. | 
A tray, especially a large and heavy one, upon 
which anything is offered to a person, as in the 
service of the table. 
Gather the droppings and leavings out of the several 


cups and glasses and salvers into one, 
Swift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 


There was a salver with cake and wine on the table. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, x1. 

Salve Regina. (sal’vé ré-ji’nii). [So named 
from its first words, L. salve, regina, hail, queen! 
salve, hail, impv. of salvere, be well or in good 
health (see salvet); regina, queen, fem. of rex 
(reg-), king: see rex.] In the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
an antiphonal hymn to the Virgin Mary. It is 


contained in the brevi- 
ary, is much used in pri- 
vate devotions, and, from 
Trinity Sunday to Ad- 
vent, is sung after lauds 
and complin. 


salver-shaped (sal’- 
vér-shapt), .a.. In 
bot., of the shape 
of a salver or tray; 
hypocrateriform: 
noting a sympeta- 
lous corolla with the 
limb spreading out 
flat, as in the prim- 
rose and phlox. 
Salvia (sal’vi-i), n. 
[NL. (Tournefort, 


Belong- 








Flowers of Phlox Drummondit, 
showing salver-shaped corolla. 


sam 


closed by hairs, and two anthers, one erect and bearing 
a perfect anther-cell, the other spreading and club-shaped 
or bearing an empty and imperfect anther-cell. The flow- 
ers are in verticillasters of two or more, these grouped in 
spikes, racemes, or panicles, or rarely all axillary. There 
are about 450 species, widely scattered through temperate 
and warm regions, about 30 in the United States, chiefly 
southward. They are either herbs or shrubs and of great 
variety in habit, their leaves ranging from entire to pinnati- 
fid, and their flowers from the spike to the panicle, from 
a minute to a conspicuous size, and through almost all 
colors except yellow. The floral leaves are generally 
changed into bracts, often colored like the flowers, scarlet 
and showy in the cultivated S. splendens and other spe- 
cies. The members of the subgenus Salvia, including 
the garden sage, are all natives of the Old World, are of- 
ten shrubby, and have a sterile anther-cell on each sta- 
men; those of the subgenus Sclarea (Tournefort, 1700), in- 
cluding the clary, also all of them Old World species, lack 
the imperfect anther-cell; the large subgenus Jungia 
includes about 250 American species, some of great beauty 
with corollas several inches in length. A general name 
of the species is sage, though the ornamental species are 
known as selvia. See sage2, chia, clary2, and cuts under 
bilabiate, calyx, and lyrate. f 

2. [1.ο.] Any plant of this genus: applied es- 

pocely to the ornamental sorts. 

alviati glass. [So called from Dr. Salviati, 
who was instrumental in the revival of this in- 
dustry.], Venetian decorative glass made since 
about 1860. 


salvifict (sal-vif/ik), a. [< LL. salvificus, sav- 


ing; ς L. salvus, safe, + facere, make, do (see 
-fic).| Tending tosave orsecure safety. [Rare.] 
Imp. Dict. te 


salvifically} (sal-vif’i-kal-i), adv.. Asa savior; 


so as to procure safety or salvation. [Rare.] 


There is but one who died salvijfically for us. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 11. 


Salvinia (sal-vin’i-i), π. [NL. (Micheli, 1729), 
named after Antonio Maria Salvini (1653-1729), 
professor at Florence.}] A genus of heteros- 
porous pteridophytes, typical of the family 


Salviniacezx. They are minute fugacious annuals, with 
slender floating stems, which give off short-petioled or 
sessile fronds on the upper side, and short branches that 
bear the conceptacles and much-branched feathered root- 

fibers on the under side. The fronds are small, simple, 
with a distinct midrib that runs from the base to the 
apex. Eleven species, widely distributed over the warm 
regions of the globe, have been described. 


Salviniacee (sal-vin-i-a’sé-é), π. pl. (NL. 
(Bartling, 1830), < Salvinia + -acez.] A family 
of heterosporous pteridophytes of the order 
Salviniales, typified by the genus Salvinia. 
They are little, fugacious, floating annual plants, with the 
conceptacles usually single, always membranaceous and 
indehiscent, and containing only one kind of sporangia. 
Azolia is the only other genusintheorder. See Filicales. 

Salvinies (sal-vi-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Adrien 
de Jussieu, 1844), « Salvinia + -ex.] Same as 
Salviniacez. 

Salvio gambit. See gambit. 

salvo! (sal’v6), ». [ς L. salvo, in the phrase 
salvo jure, the right being preserved (words 
used in reserving some particular right): salvo, 
abl. neut. of salvus, safe, preserved; jure, abl. 
of jus, right: see safe, jus*.) An exception; a 
reservation; an excuse; a saving fact or clause. 

They admit many salvos, cautions, and reservations. 

Eikon Basilike. 

This same salvo as, to the power of regaining our former 
position contributed much, I fear, to the equanimity with 
which we bore many of the hardships and humiliations of 
a life of toil. Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, iv. 

salvo2 (sal’v6), n. [For salva; = D. salvo = 
G. Dan. salve = Sw. salva = F. salve = Sp. Pg. 
salva, < It. salva, a salute, salvo, ς Li. salve, hail: 
see salve4.] 1. A general discharge of guns 
intended as a salute. 

Your cannons proclaimed his advent with joyous sal- 
v08. Everett, Orations, I. 628. 
2. A concentrated fire from a greater or less 
number of pieces of artillery, for the purpose 
of breaching, ete., the simultaneous concus- 
sion of a number of cannon-balls on masonry, 
or even earthwork, producing a very destruc- 
tive effect.—3. The combined shouts or cheers 
of a multitude, generally expressive of honor, 
esteem, admiration, etc.: as, salvos of applause. 


salvor (sal’vor), n. [< salve3, v., + -orl, Cf. 


savior.) One who saves a ship or goods from 
wreck, fire, ete. See salvagel. 


salvourt,”. A Middle English form of savior. 
salvy (sa’vi), a., [< salve! + -y1.] Like salve 


or ointment. 


salyt, π. A Middle English form of sally, sal- 


ἴου1. 


saml}, adv. A variant of same. 
sam! (sam), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sammed, ppr. 


1700), < L. salvia, sage: see sage2.] 1. Alarge *samming. [< ME. sammen, samnen, somnen, < 


genus of sympetalous plants of the family Men- 


thacex, type of the tribe Salviex. It has a 
two-lipped calyx cleft slightly or to the middle and not 


AS. samnian, gesamnian (= OS. samnon = MD. 
samelen, D. zamelen = OFries. samena, som- 
nia = MLG. samenen, samelen, sammen, samen 





sam 


= OHG. samanon, MHG. samenen, samen, G. 

sammeln = Icel. samna = Sw. samla = Dan. 

samle), collect, gather, bring together, < samen, 

together: see same.] 11. To bring together; 
collect; put in order. ) 

But samme oure men and make a schowte, 

So schall we beste yone foolis flaye. | 

York Plays, Ῥ. 468. 

2. Tocurdle (milk). Halliwell... [Prov. Eng,] 

sam? (sam), ». [Origin uncertain; cf, sam1.] 

Only in the following phrases.—To stand sam, 


to pay expenses, especially for refreshment or drink. 
N. D.—Upon my sam, a jocular asseveration. 


N. E. D. [Ῥτου. Eng.] 

Samadera (sa-mad’e-ri), ». [NL. (Gaertner, 
1791), from an E. Ind. name.]. A genus of di- 
cotyledonous choripetalous trees of the family 


Simaroubacez. It is characterized by bisexual flowers 
with a small three- to five-parted calyx, greatly exceeded 
by the three to five long rigid petals ; by a large obconical 
disk, six to ten included stamens, and four to five separated 
ovary-lobes with their styles united into one, and witha 
single pendulous ovary in each cell, the fruit being a large, 
dry, compressed, andrigid drupe. The7 species are natives 
of tropical Asia and Australia and of Madagascar. They 
are small and smooth trees, with alternate undivided 
leaves, which are oblong, entire, and of a shining dark 
green. The flowers, borne in an umbel, are rather large 
and showy. See karinghota and niepa-bark.— Sama- 
dera bark. See bark2, | 
saman, ”. See Pithecolobiwm. 
Samandura (sa-man’di-ri), n. [NL.(Linneus, 
1747), from an E, Ind. name.}] See Samadera. 
samara (sa-mar’a& or sam/’a-rii),. [L., also sa- 
mera, the seed of the elm.] In bot., a dry, inde- 
hiscent, usually one-seeded | 
fruit provided with a wing. 
The wing may beterminal, asin the 
white ash, or it may surround the 
entire fruit, asin the elm and birch. 
The maple-fruit isadouble samara, 
or pair of such fruits conspicuously 
winged from the apex. It is fre- 
quently called in English a key. 
Also called key-fruit, pteridium. 


samare (sa-mir’),n. [OF. sa- 
marre, chamarre (Cotgrave): 
see simar.] 1. A sort of 
jacket with skirts or tails 
extending about to the knee, 
worn by women in the seven- 
teenth century.—2. Same as 
simar, in the general sense. 
samariform (sam‘a-ri-férm), 
a. [ς NL. samara, q. v., + 
L. forma, form.] In bot.,havy- 
xing the form of a samara. 
Samaritan (sa-mar’i-tan), a. and ». [ς LL. 
Samaritanus, Samaritan, < Samarites, <¢ Gr. 
Σαμαρείτης, & Samaritan, ς Σαμάρεια, L. Sama- 
ria, Samaria.] 1. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Samaria, the central division of Palestine, ly- 
ing north of Judea, or the city of Samaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of northern Israel.—2. 
Used by the Samaritans: applied to the eharac- 
ters of a kind of ancient Hebrew writing prob- 
ably in use before, and partly after, the Babylo- 
nian exile.—§Samaritan Pentateuch. See Bible, 1. 
ΤΙ. ». 1. A native or an inhabitant of Sa- 
maria; specifically, one of a race settled in the 
cities of Samaria by the king of Assyria after 
the removal of the Israelites from the country 
(2 Ki. xvii. 24-41). Originally idolaters, they soon 
began to worship Jehovah, but without abandoning their 
former gods. ‘They afterward became monotheists, and 
observed the Mosaic law very strictly, but with peculiar 
variations. About 409 B. ο. they built a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, which was destroyed 130 Β. 6. They began to 


decline toward the close of the fifth century after Christ. 
They still exist, but are nearly extinct. 


The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. 
John iv. 9. 
2. The language of Samaria, a compound of 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee.— 8. A charitable 
or benevolent person: in allusion to the char- 
acter of the ‘‘ good Samaritan” in the parable 
Luke x. 30-37. 

Samaritanism (sa-mar’i-tan-izm), πα. [ς Sa- 
maritan +-ism.] 1. The claim of the Samari- 
tans that the Jews were schismatics, the true 
site of God’s sanctuary and worship being 
Mount Gerizim in Samaria (and not Mount 
Zion), as shown in their copy of the Penta- 
teuch, which in Deut. xxvii. 4 reads Gerizim 
for Ebal. | | 

The Samaritans must .. . have derived their Penta- 
teuch from the Jews after Ezra’s reforms, i. e. after 444 
B.C. Before that time Samaritanism cannot have existed 
in a form at all similar to that which we know. 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΙ. 244. 

2. An idiom or expression peculiar to the Sa- 

maritans, or to their version of the Pentateuch, 

which they asserted to be older than the Jew- 
404 





σ 





Samara of (a) Fraxt- 
mus Americana, (0) Ul- 
mus fulva, and (ο) Be- 
tula lente. 
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ish... Harper’s Mag., LX XIX. 582,—3, Charita- 
bleness; philanthropy; benevolence, like that 
of the good Samaritan. 


Mankind are getting mad with humanity and Samart- 
tanism. Sydney Smith, Letters, 1844, 


Samaritan’s balsam. Α mixture of wine and 


xoil, formerly used in treating wounds. 


samarium (sa-ma‘ri-um),. [NL., as if < sam- 
arskite.| The name given by Lecogq de Bois- 
baudran to a metal. which he supposed he had 
discovered in the mineral samarskite by the 
aid of the spectroscope. Probably the name 
represents a mixture of rare elements of the 
yttrium group. 

samaroid (sam’a-roid), a [< NL. samara + 
-oid.|.. Resembling a samara. See samara. 

samarra (sa-mar’i),”. [ML., a garment worn 
by persons condemned by the Inquisition on 
their way toexecution, a sanbenito: see samare, 
simar.| Same as simar. 

samarskite (sam’iirs-kit), n. [So called after 
a Russian named Samarski.] A niobate of 
uranium, iron, and manganese, ofa velvet-black 
color, submetallic luster, and conchoidal frac- 
ture. It is found in the Ilmen mountains, alsoin consid- 
erable quantity in North Carolina. It has yielded a num- 
ber of new elements, belonging especially to the yttrium 


group (decipium, philippium, etc.), whose properties are 
not as yet wholly determined. 

samatizet,v.t. [< sem-atha (see quot.) + -ize.] 
To anathematize or excommunicate in a par- 
ticular way. See the quotation. [Rare.] 

If they did not amend, they were excommunicated with 

a greater curse, or Anathema; and if they persisted ob- 
stinate, they did Samatize them. The word Anathema is 
sometimes taken generally, but heere for a particular 
kinde. Maran-atha signifieth the Lord commeth; and so 
doth Sem-atha.. For by Sem, and more emphatically Has: 
sem; they Υβεά to signifie name, meaning that Tetragram- 
maton and ineffable name of God now commonly pro- 
nounced Iehouah. _ Purchas, Pilgrimage, Ρ. 119. 

Samaveda (sii-ma-va’dii), n. [Skt. Sdmaveda, 
< sdman, a Vedie stanza arranged for chant- 
ing, + Veda, Veda.] The name of one of the 
four Vedas, or sacred books of India. The 
Samaveda means the Veda containing samans 
or hymns for chanting. 

sambhur, ». See sambur. 

sambo, zambo (sam’b6, zam’b6),n, [Also used 


| *as a personal name for a negro ; appar. < Sp. 
} 


zambo = Pg. zambro, bow-legged; but prob. ¢ 
Senegal (Fulah) sambo, uncle, whence Samba, 
a personal name (Guirardon).] The offspring 
of a black person and a mulatto. 

samboo(sam’b6), . [E.Ind.] Same as sambur. 

sambook (sam’bék), n. [Ar.] A kind of small 
vessel formerly used in western India and still 
on the Arabian coast. Yule and Burnell, Anglo- 
Ind. Gloss. . 

sambuca (sam-bi’ki), π. [L.: see sambuke.] 
Same as sambuke. 

Sambucez (sam-bii’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1818), < Sambucus 
+ -ex.] A tribe of dicotyledonous sympeta- 
lous plants of the family Caprifoliacez, char- 
acterized by. pinnate leaves, several-seeded 
berry-like drupes,.regular corolla, and short 
and deeply two- to five-cleft style. It was 
formerly made to include three genera, but is 
now restricted to the genus Sambucus, the elder. 

Sambucus (sam-bi’kus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), «1,. sambucus, sabucus, an elder-tree ; ef. 
sambucum, elderberry.} A genus of dicotyle- 





Branch with Inflorescence of Elder (Sambucus Canadensts). 
a, part of theinflorescence; 5, fruits. | 


donous sympetalous trees and shrubs, the el- 
ders, type of the tribe Sambuceez, family Cap- 
rifoliacez. Characterized by corymbose or thyrsoid 
flowers having wheel-shaped corollas, five entire stamens, 
and.an ovary with three, four, or five cells, each witha 
single pendulous ovule, followed in fruit by a berry-like 


same 


drupe with three, four, or five small stones. It is distin- 
gerber from the related genus Viburnum by its more 
eshy fruit, with more than one seed, and by its pin- 
nately divided leaves. It includes about twenty spe- 
cies, natives of temperate regions (except South Africa), 
also found upon mountains within the tropics. They are 
shrubs or trees, rarely perennial herbs, with rather thick 
and pithy branches, opposite pinnate leaves with toothed 
leaflets, and small white, yellow, or pinkish flowers in fiat 
corymbs or in dense rounded masses. Among the large 
species is S. glauca of the western United States, a tree 25 
feet high, the large blue-black fruit edible; also 5. Meat- 
cana of the southwest, 18 feet high. The flowers of Sam- 
Canadensis are excitant and sudorific, the berries 
diaphoretic and aperient; the inspissated juice is used in 
rheumatism and syphilis, and asa laxative ; the inner bark 
and juice of rootis a hydragogue cathartic, emetic in large 
doses ; the young leaf-buds are a violent purgative. For 
common species of the genus, see elder2, elderberry, Ju- 
das-tree, 3, and danewort; see also bloodwort (0), bour- 


tree, and hautboy, 2. 

sambuke (sam’bik), ». [ς L. sambuca, ς Gr. 
σαµβύκη, < Syrian sabkd, Heb. sabeka, a stringed 
musical instrument.] An ancient musical in- 
strument, probably a large harp, used in Asia 
and introduced into Italy by the Romans. | The 
name has been applied to various stringed instruments, 
such as.alyre, a dulcimer, and a triangular harp, or trigon. 
Stainer and Barrett. 


And whatsoever ye judge, this I am sure, that lutes, 
harps, all manner of pipes, barbitons, sambukes, with other 
instruments every one, which standeth by fine and quick 
fingering, be condemned of Aristotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning and 
virtue. Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 26. 

sambul (sam’bul), π. Same as musk-root, 1. 

sambur (sam’bér), . [Hind. sdmbar, < Skt. 
gambara, a kind of deer.]. The Indian elk, 
Rusa aristotelis, a very large rusine deer in- 
habiting the hill-country of India. It stands 


about 5 feet high at the shoulders, and has a mane. See 
Rusa. _Also samboo, sambhur. 


sam-clotht (sam’kléth), π. [Appar. rep. AS. 
*séamcldé. See seam and cloth.| Cloth tosew 
on; canvas; sampler-cloth. R. Holme. 
samet (sam),adv. [< ME. same, samme, samen ; 
< (a) AS. same, similarly, in the same way, used 
only in combination with swd, so, as (swa same 
swad, the same as); cf. sam, con}., whether, or 
(sam... sam, whether ... or); as a prefix 
sam-, denoting agreement or combination; = 
OS. sama, samo, same = MLG. same, sam = OHG. 
sama, MHG. same, sam, adv., the same, like- 
wise; (0) AS. samen, together, = OS. saman = 
OF ries. semin, samin, samen = MLG. samene = 
OHG. samant, MHG. sament, samt, G. samt, 
sammt, zu-sammen, together, together with, = 
Icel. saman = Sw. samman = Dan. sammen = 
Goth. samana, together, = Russ. samnu, toge- 
ther; (6) as an adj. not in AS., but of Scand. 
origin, < Icel. samr = Sw. samma, samme = 
Dan. samme = OHG. sam = Goth. sama, the 
same; = Gr. dua, at the same time, together, 
ὁμός, the same (> ὁμοῖος, like), = Skt. sama, 
even, like, equal; ef. Skt. sa (in comp.), with, 
sam, with; L. simul, together, similis, similar: 
see simultaneous, similar, ete.] Together. 
So ryde thay of by resoun bi the rygge bonez, 
Euenden to the haunche, that henged alle samen, 


& heuen hit vp al hole, & hwen hit of there. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1345. 
On foote & on faire horsse fought thei samme. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. Ἐ. T. 8.), 1. 342. 

For what concord han light and darke sam? 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
same (sam),a. [< ME. same, < Icel. samr = Sw. 
samma, samme = Dan. samme = OHG. sam = 
Goth. sama, the same: see same, adv.] 1, Iden- 
tical numerically ; one in substance; not other; 
always preceded by the definite article or other 
definitive word (this or that).. In this sense, same 
is predicable only of substances (things or. persons), or of 
other kinds of objects which, having individuality, are for 
the pornos of speech analogous to individual things, 
especially places and times. It is a relative term, imply- 
ing that what comes to mind in one connection and what 


comes to mind in another connection are one individual 
or set of individuals in existence. 


The very same man that beguiled Master Slender of his 
chain cozened him of it. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 5. 37. 

There was another bridge . . . built by the same man. 
at the same time. Coryat, Crudities, I. 29. 

The very same dragoons ran away at Falkirk that ran 
away at Preston Pans. Walpole, Letters, ΤΙ. 3. 
2. Of one nature or general character; of one 
kind, degree, or amount: as, we see in men 
everywhere the same passions and the same 
vices; two flames that are the same in temper- 
ature; two bodies of the same. dimensions; 


boxes that. occupy the same space. Same,used in 
this way, expresses less a different meaning from def..1, 
than a different (and often loose) mode of thinking; the 
thought is often that of equality rather than that of iden- 
tity. 

Those things, says the Philosopher, are the same whose 
essence are one and the same. . . . Those things are said 











same 


to be the same, says the Philosopher, in number, whose 

matter is one and the same. . . . Those things are the 

same in species whose ratio of essence is one. 
Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, i. 20. 


I rather pity than hate Turk and Infidel, for they are 
of the same Metal and bear the same Stamp as 1 do, 
though the Inscriptions differ. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 

It hath bin ο. prov’d that the natural and fun- 
damental causes of political happines in all governments 
are the same. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


Ignatius Loyola... in the great Catholic reaction 
bore the same part which Luther bore in the great Protes- 
tant movement. Macaulay, Von Ranke’s Hist. Popes. 


Bigotry is the same in every faith and every age. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 6. 
The same sentiment which fits us for freedom itself 
makes us free. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 467. 


This ambiguity in the word same, whereby it means 
either individual identity or indistinguishable resem- 
blance, has been often noticed, and from a logical or ob- 
jective point of view justly complained of, as “engender- 
ing fallacies in otherwise enlightened understandings.” 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 81. 


3. Just mentioned, or just about to be men- 
tioned or denoted: often used for the sake of 
emphasis or to indicate contempt or vexation. 


Who is the same, which at my window peepes?.. . 
Is it not Cinthia? Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 372. 
For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls. 
| Shak., 2 Hen. 1V., i. 1. 194. 

Afterwards they flea him, and, obseruing certaine cere- 

monies about the flesh, eat the same. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 425. 
No one was there that could compare 
With this same Andrew Lammie. 
Andrew Lammie (Child’s Ballads, IT. 191). 
All the same, nevertheless; notwithstanding; in spite 
of all; for all that. 

We see persons make good fortunes by them all the 
same. ’ Disraeli, Coningsby, iv. 9. 
At the same time. (a) At one time; not later. (9) 
However ; nevertheless; still; yet: used to introduce a 
reservation, explanation, or fact not in conflict but in con- 
trast with what has been said. 

Sir Peter. We shall now be the happiest couple —— 

Lady Τ. And never differ again? 

Sir Peter. No, never!—though, at the same time, in- 
deed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper 
very seriously. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 


pe pet (sam’el-brik), n. Same as place- 
ck. 

samely (sam’li), a. [< same + -lyl.] Monoto- 
nous; unvaried. [Prov. Eng.] | 


The earth is so samely that your eyes turn toward 
heaven. Kinglake, Kothen, xvii. 


sameness (sim’nes), n. [< same + -ness.] 1. 
The being the same; oneness; the negation of 
otherness; identity: as, the sameness of an un- 
changeable being.— 2, Essential resemblance; 
oneness of nature: as, a sameness of manner. 


Unaltered! Alas for the sameness 
That makes the change but more! 
Lowell, The Dead House. 


3. Want of variety; tedious monotony: as, the 
sameness of objects in a landscape. 


He was totally unfitted for the flat sameness of domestic 
life. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xx. 


It haunted me, the morning long, 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


=§yn. 1 and 2, Sameness, Identity. Sameness may be in- 
ternal or external; identity is internal or. essential: as, 
sameness of personal appearance; the identity of Saladin 
with Πάετίπι and Adonbec. One book may be the same as 
another, but cannot be identical with it. Saladin and II- 
derim and Adonbec were the same man. 


samester, samestre (sa-mes’tér),. A variety 


of coral. Simmonds. 
samett, samettet, η. Middle English forms of 
samite. 


Samia (sa’mi-i),n. [NL. (Hiibner, 1822), «Ι.. 
Samia, fem. of Samius, Samian: see Samian.] 
Anotable genus of bombycoid moths, confined 
to North America, and belonging to the family 
Saturniide. The largest silkworm-moth native 
in the United States, S. cecropia, is an example. 

Samian (sa’mi-an), a. and ». [< L. Samius, < 
Samus, Samos, < Gr. Σάμος, the island of Samos. ] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Samos, an island in 
the Aigean Sea, west of Asia Minor, now form- 
ing a principality tributary to Turkey. 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine. 
Byron, Don Juan, iii. 86 (song). 


Samian earth, the name of an argillaceous earth found 
in the island of Samos, and formerly used in medicine as 
an astringent.—Samian letter, Same as Pythagorean 
letter. See Pythagorean. 
When Reason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways. Pope, Dunciad, iv. 151. 


Samian stone, a stone found in the island of Samos, used 
for polishing by goldsmiths, etc.— Samian ware, a name 
given to an ancient Roman pottery made of Samian earth 
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or other fine earth. The vessels are of a bright-red color, 
covered with a thin lustrous silicious glaze, with relief 
ornamentation. 


II, η. A native or an inhabitant of Samos. 
Also Samiot, Samiote. 
Samide (sam‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Samus + 
-idz.| A family of sponges, typified by the 
genus Samus, whose characteristic megascleres 
or skeletal spicules are trifid at both ends. 
samiel (sam’i-el), n. [< Turk. samyeli, a poison- 
ous wind, < samm, semm (< Ar, samm), poison, 
+ yel, wind. Cf. simoom.] The simoom. 
Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh. 


_. The cold wind that frequently during winter sweeps 
the continent of North America from north to south is 
more deadly than any hot wind, even than the half-fabu- 
lous Samiel or Simoom. 


J. Κ. Laughton, in Modern Meteorology, p. 50. 
Samiot, Samiote (sa’mi-ot, -t),a.andn. [< Gr. 
Σαμιώτης, < Lauoc, Samos: see Samian.] Same 
as Samian. 
samisen (sam’i-sen), n. [Jap. Chin. sam, three, 
+ i, pleasing, + sen, string or strings.} A 
guitar or banjo of three strings, used by the 
Japanese. 





samite (sam’it), n. [ς ME. samite, samyte, sam- 
it, samet, samette, ς OF. samit, samyt, samet, 
sammit, samis, sami, samy = Pr. samit = Sp. 
xamete = It. sciamito = ΜΗ. samit, samat, sam- 
met, samite, G. sammet, sammt, samt, velvet, < 
ML. examitum, exametum, also, after Rom., sa- 
mitum, prop. *hexamitum, samite, = Russ. ak- 
samitu, velvet, « MGr. ἑξάμιτον, samite, lit. ‘six- 
threaded,’ ς Gr. ἐξ, six (= E. six), + µίτος, a 
thread of the woof. Cf. dimity, lit. ‘two-thread- 
ed,’ and Sp. terciopelo, Pg. terciopello, velvet, 
lit. ‘three-piled.’) A heavy silk material, 
sometimes interwoven with gold, worn in the 


Middle Ages. Supposed to have been so named be- 
cause each thread was woven of six strands; but perhaps 
because the weft threads were caught and looped only 
at each sixth thread of the warp. : 


Ful yonge he was and mery of hope 
And in samette with briddes wrought. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 836. 


In silken samite she was light arayd, 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. xii. 18. 

To say of any silken tissue that it was ‘‘examitum” or 
“samit” meant that it was six-threaded, and therefore 
costly and splendid. . ... This splendid web was often so 
thick and strong that each string, whether it. happened to 
be of hemp or of silk, had in the warp six threads, while 
the weft was of flat gold shreds. 

S. K. Handbook, Textile Fabrics, p. 25. 

samlet (sam‘let), ». [Perhaps a var. of sal- 

monet, dim. of salmon.] A salmonet; a parr; 
a young salmon of the first year. 

It is said that, after he is got into the sea, he becomes, 
from a Samlet not so big as a Gudgeon, to be a Salmon, 
in as short a time as a gosling becomes to be a goose. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 7. 
samme}, v. t. An obsolete form of sam. 
sammier (sam‘i-ér), 7. In tanning, a machine 


ytor pressing water from skins. £. H. Knight. 


sammy (sam’i), v. t.; pret. and pp. sammied, 
ppr. sammying. In leather-manuf., to dry (skins) 
partially. See sammier. 

samnet, v. See saml. 

Samnite (sam/nit), a. and» [ς L. Samnis 
(Samnit-), pl. Samnites, of or pertaining to Sam- 


nium, a native of Samnium, also a gladiator so’ 


ealled (see def.), < Samnium, a country of Italy 
whose inhabitants were an offshoot from the 
Sabines, as if *Sabinium, < Sabinus, Sabine: 
see Sabinel.] J, a. Pertaining to Samnium, a 
country of ancient Italy. 

II, x. 1. A native of Samnium.—2. In Rom. 
antiq., one of a class of gladiators, so called be- 
cause they were armed like the natives of Sam- 
nium. They were distinguished especially by 
bearing the oblong shield, or scutum. 

Samoan (sa-m0’an), a. and». [< Samoa (see 
def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Samoa 
(also called the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands), 
a group of islands in the Pacific, lying about 
latitude 14° south, longitude 169° to 173° west. 
It has been divided between the United States 


and Germany.— Samoan dove or pigeon, the tooth- 
billed pigeon. See cut under Didunculus. 


ΤΙ. ». A native or an inhabitant of Samoa. 
Samolez (si-m6‘lé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1839), < Samolus + -ex.|] A tribe of sympet- 


sampan 


alous plants of the order Primulacezx, embra- 
cing the single genus Samolus. 

Samolus (sam’o-lus), π. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700) ,< L. samolus, aplant,supposed to be Anem- 
one Pulsatilla, or Samolus Valerandi (the brook- 
weed): a word of Celtic origin.] Α genus of 
herbaceous plants of the family Primulacee, 
the primrose family, constituting the tribe 


Samolez. It is characterized by a calyx with five-cleft 
persistent border, a perigynous corolla with five rounded 
and imbricated lobes and a short tube bearing five sta- 
mens, which are alternate with as many slender stamin- 
odes.. There are about 10 species, of which one, S. 
Valerandi, the brookweed or water-pimpernel, is widely 
distributed in the old world and is represented in North 
America by the closely related species S. jloribundus. 
The others are mostly tropical. They are smooth herbs 
with round stems, sometimes shrubby below, bearing 
alternate entire leaves, often principally in a rosette at 
the base, and small white flowers. 

[< LL. 


Samosatenian (sam/6-sa-té’ni-an), n. 
Samosatenus, of Samosata, < Samosata, neut. 
pl. (LL. also fem. sing.), < Gr. Σαμόσατα, neut. 
pl., Samosata, the capital of Commagene, on 
the western shore of the Euphrates.] A fol- 
lower of Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch 
in the third century. See Paulian. 

Samothracian (sam-6-thra’sian), a. [« Samo- 
thrace (see def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to Samo- 
thrace, an island in the Agean Sea, belonging 
to Turkey. 

samount,. A Middle English form of salmon. 

samovar (sana ο ώς, n. [ς Russ. δαπιουατᾶ, a 
tea-urn, lit. ‘self-boiler’ (cf. 1. authepsa, « 
Gr. αὐθέψῆς, 8 
kind of urn for 
cooking, lit. 
‘self-cooker’), 
ς samué (in 
comp. samo-) 
self, + bariti, 
boil.] A copper 
urn used in 
Russia, Sibe- 
ria, Mongolia, 
and elsewhere, 
in which water 
is kept boiling 
for use when 





required for 
making tea 
live .chareoal 


being placed 
in a tube which 
passes up 
through the ο 
center of the 
urn. Similar 
vessels are used 
in winter in 
northern China, for keeping soups, etc., hot 
at table. 
A Samowar, or self-boiler. . . generally stands in the 
middle of the tea-table. 
Kotzebue (tr.), New Voy., II. 22, note. [N. E. D.] 
A huge, steaming tea-urn, called a Samovar — etymo- 
logically, a “‘self-boiler ’"— will be brought in, and you 
will make your tea according to your taste. 
7 D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 12. 
The samovar, however, is a completely new institution, 
and the old peasants will tell you, “Ah, Holy Russia has 
never been the same since we drank so much tea.” 
Nineteenth Century, Χ XT. 136. 
Samoyed (sam’6-yed), n. [Also Samoied, Sa- 
moide, and formerly Samoed, Samoyt; < Russ. 
Samoyedu.] One of a race inhabiting the north- 
ern coast of Asia and eastern Europe, and be- 
longing to the Ural-Altaie family. 
The Samoyt, or Samoed, hath his name, as the Russe 
saith, of eating himselfe; as if they had sometime beene 
Canibals. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 431. 


Samoyedic (sam-d-yed’ik), a. [«< Samoyed + 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to the Samoyeds. 

samp (samp), ”. [Narraganset nasdump, con- 
nected with Natick (Massachusetts) sdbahég, 
pottage, boiled food, saupde, sabde.] Indian 
corn coarsely ground or broken by pounding; 
also, a porridge made of it. [U.58.] 

Nawsaump is a kind of meal pottage unparched. From 
this the English call their samp; which is the Indian corn 
beaten and boiled. 

Roger Williams, quoted in Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
(IV. 188. 


Antique Russian Samovar. 


Give us the bow] of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured ! 
Whittier, The Corn-Song. 


Bampan (sam’pan’),. ([Macassar sampang, 






ς Chinese san pan, three board(s), boat. ] 
> small boat 
used on the 


coasts. of Chi- 
na, Japan, and 


——— ----- 
Sampan. . 


sampan 


Java, corresponding to the skiff of Europe and 
America, and propelled with either sculls or a 
sail. It is sometimes provided with a fore-and- 
aft roofing of mats, 
affording shelter and 
habitation for a family. 

sampfen-wood (samp’- 
fen-wid), . Same as 

~sapan-wood. 

samphire (sam’fir or 
sam’fér),». [A corrup- 
tion (appar. simulatin 
camphire for camphor 
of early mod. E. sam- 
pire, sampere, sampier, 
ς OF. saint pierre (1. e. 
herbe de Saint Pierre, St. 
Peter’s herb), ς L. sanc- 
tus, holy (see saint), + 
LL. Petrus, < Gr. Πέτρος, 
Peter, < πέτρος, a stone, 
πέτρα, &@ rock: see saint 
and pier.} Asucculent 
umbelliferous __ herb, 
Crithmum maritimum, 
growing in clefts of 
rocks close to the/sea 
in western Europe and 
through the Mediterra- 
nean region. The young leaves are highly esteemed 
for making pickles. Various other maritime plants are 


named from it. In America Salicornia is sometimes so 
called. 


Sometimes for change they [the people of Lesbos] will 
scale the rocks for Sampier, and search the bottome of the 
lesse deep seas for a little fish shaped like a burre. 





Upper Part of Stem with the In- 
florescence of Samphire (Crzz¢h- 


mum maritimum). a,a flow- 
er; ὅ, the fruit; ¢, transverse 
section of one of the frunitlets. 
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You being both so excellent, 'twere pity 
If such rare } paien, should not be conferr’d 
And sam: together, 
iddleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii. 1. 
She would have had you to have sampled you 
With one within, that they are now a teaching, 
And does pretend to your rank. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, v. 1. 
Lest this should be wholly attributed to Pilate’s cruelty, 
without due respect had of the omnipotent justice, he 
{Christ] samples it with another—of eighteen men mis- 
carrying by the fall of a tower. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ΤΙ. 166. 


2. To match; imitate; follow the pattern or 
method of. 
Shew me but one hair of his head or beard, 


That I may sample it. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iv. 2. 


Walla by chance was in a meadow by, 
Learning to sample earth’s embroidery. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 8. 
3. To select, or take at random, a sample or 
specimen of; hence, to try or test by examin- 
ing or using a specimen or sample: as, to sample 
sugar or grain; to sample wine. 

Chaucer never shows any signs of effort, and it is a 
main proof of his excellence that he can be so inadequate- 
ly sampled by detached passages. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 281. 


It is difficult to compel the hydrochloric acid maker to 
sample this water in the ordinary way. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. 146. 
sample-card (sam’pl-kiird), ». Same as pat- 
tern-card, 1. 
sample-cutter (sam’pl-kut”ér), ». Rotary 
shears in the formof a sharp-edged disk rolling 
on a table against a fixed edge. It cutsfroma 
roll of cloth narrow strips to form samples of 


ndys, Travailes, p. 14. , the goods. 


Golden sapphire a plant, Inula crithmoides, with golden 
flowers and thick stems, resembling and said to have been 
used like samphire. See Jnwla.—Jamaica samphire. 
(a) Batis maritima, a chenopodiaceous salt weed of the 
West Indian and Floridacoasts. (0) Borrichia arborescens, 
a maritime shrub of the West Indies.— Lo ood sam- 
phire. See Pharnaceum.—Rock-samphire, the com- 
mon samphire, (See also marsh-samphire.) 

sampi (sam’pi),n. [< Gr. σαμπῖ, < ody, san, + πῖ, 
pi.] A character, 4, representing a Phenician 
sibilant in early Dorian (Greek) use, and called 
san, but retained later only as a numeral sign, 
with pi added to its name, because of the re- 
semblance of the character in form to a Greek 
a (pi). Its value as a numeral was 900. 

samplaryt, ». [ME. saumplarie, by apheresis 
from *esaumplarie, later examplary, exemplary: 
see exemplary, n., and ef. sampler.] An exem- 
plar; a pattern. 

Thauh men maden bokes God was here maister, 
And seynte spirit the sawmplarie and seide what men 
sholde wryte. Piers Plowman (C), xv. 47. 


sample (sam’pl),”. [< ME. sample, sawmple, by 
apheresis from asaumple, esaumple, < OF . essam- 
ple, example, also ensample, example: see ex- 
ample, ensample, of which sample is a doublet. ] 
1+. Anything selected as a model for imita- 
tion; a pattern; an example; an instance. 


A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 
A glass that feated them. Shak.,Cymbeline, i. 1. 48. 


Thus he concludes: and evy’ry hardy knight 
His sample followed. Fairfax. 


2. A part of anything taken at random out of a 
large quantity and presented for inspection or 
intended to be shown as evidence of the qual- 
ity of the whole; a representative specimen: 
as, a sample of cloth, of wheat, of spirits, of 
wines, etc. Samples of textile fabrics are used exten- 
sively in retail as well as wholesale business, and in the 
large cities there are business houses most of whose deal- 
ings are with out-of-town customers by means of samples. 
Such samples are oblong, about twice as long as wide, 
and are generally stitched or pinned into little packages 
like books. Samples for wholesale trade are usually pasted 
or glued upon pattern-cards or pattern-books. See pattern- 
card, pattern-book. 
A sample is better than a description. 
Jefferson, To John Jay (Correspondence, ΠΠ. 419). 


Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 761. 
In courtship everything is regarded as provisional and 
preliminary, and the smallest sample of virtue or accom- 


plishment is taken to guarantee delightful stores which 
the broad leisure of marriage will reveal. 


George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. xx. 
The quality of Oils shall be subject to specific contracts 
as per sample, and shall be sold by gauge or weight. 
New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 294. 
=Syn. 2. Specimen, Sample. See specimen. 
sample (sam’pl), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sampled, 
ppr. sampling. [< sample,n. Cf. example, v.] 
11. To place side by side with something else 
closely similar, for the purpose of comparison 
or illustration. 


sampler (sam’plér), n. [ς ME. saumpler, sam- 
plere, a sampler, by apheresis for *esampler, 
exampleir: see exampler and exemplar, of which 
sampler is a doublet. Cf. also samplary, exem- 
plary,n.| 1+. An exemplar; a pattern. 
Sundry precedents and samplers of indiscretion and 
weakness. Ford, Line of Life, Pref. 
2. A piece of embroidery, worsted-work, or the 


like. Originally, such a piece of work done to fix and 
retain a pattern considered of value; or, in some cases, 
a large piece of cloth or canvas upon which many pat- 
terns were worked side by side; more recently, a similar 
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Sampler. 


piece of needlework intended merely to exhibit the skill 
of a beginner, and often framed and hung up for show. 
Samplers of this sort often included bible texts, verses, 
and the like. 


We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
hak., Μ. N. D., iii. 2. 205. 
In Niles cleer Crystall shee doth Iordan see; 
In Memphis, Salem ; and vn-warily 
Her hand (vnbidden) in her Sampler sets 
The King of Iuda’s Name and Counterfets. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
Come, bring your sampler, and with art 
w in’t a wounded heart. 
Herrick, The Wounded Heart. 
The best room 
- - » bookless, pictureless 
Save the inevitable sampler hung 
Over the fireplace. 
Whittier, Among the Hills, Prel. 


3. [< sample, v., + -er.] One who samples; 
one who makes up and exhibits samples for 
the inspection of merchants, ete. 

The modern practice of buying and selling ore through 
men known as public samplers is constantly growing in 
favor. Harper's Mag., UX XVI. 950. 

If buyer fails to attend to the same [notice to attend to 
inspection] within a reasonable time, it shall be the duty 
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of any two members of the Committee on Lard, upon proof 
of such notice and failure, without fees, to appoint a sam- 
pler to sample the Lard for delivery on that notice, and 
his inspection shall be final on that delivery. 

New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 172. 


sample-room (sam’pl-rém),”. 1. Aroom where 


samples are kept andshown.—2, A place where 
liquor is sold by the glass; a bar-room; a grog- 
shop. [Vulgar euphemism, U. 8.] 


sample-scale (sam’pl-skal),”. Avery accurate- 


ly balanced lever-seale, weighing correctly to 
ten-thousandths of a pound. It is used to weigh 


small proportional quantities of articles, in order to de- 
termine their weight in bulk. 


sample-spigot (sam’pl-spig’ot),”. Asmallfau- 
cet inserted through a cask-head. 
sampling-tube (sam’pling-tib), ». A drop- 
tube, pipette, or liquor-thief used for drawing 
out small quantities of liquor. Also called {άΐε- 
vin, thief-tube, velinche, or wine-taster. 
Sampsean (samp-sé’an), n. [< Gr. Σαμφαῖοι 
Sampswans, poss. < Heb. shemesh, the sun 
Epiphanius).] One of an early school of Jewish 
hristians, often identified with the Elcesaites. 
And in worshipping of the Sunne, whereof they were 
called Sampszans, or Sunner, Sunmen, as Epiphanius in- 
terpreteth that name. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 148. 
sampson-post (samp’son-post),”. Same as sam- 
son-post. 
sampsuchinet, ». [< L. sampsuchinus (ς Gr. 
σαμψύχινος), of marjoram, < sampsiichum, samp- 
stichus, sampsiicum (> Sp. sampsuco = OF. samp- 
suc), < Gr. σάμφῦχον, σάµψουχον, σάµψυγος, mars 
joram.] Oil of marjoram. 
I savour no sampsuchine in it. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
samshoo, samshu(sam’shé),”. [Pidgin-Eng- 
lish; perhaps < Chin. san, sam, three, + shao, 
fire, boil.] An ardent spirit resembling 
Batavia arrack, distilled by the Chinese from 
rice or from large millet. ‘The name is also ap- 
plied in China to all spirituous liquors, such as 
gin, whisky, and brandy. See rice-wine. 
samson-post (sam’son-pést), π. [So called in 
allusion to Samson the strong man, the cham- 
pion of the Hebrews (Judges xiv.—xvi.).] 1. 
Naut.: (a) A notched stanchion used in the 
hold of a merehant ship for fixing purchases 
or screws in stowing cargo. (b) A stanchion 
fixed between the decks of a man-of-war as 
an attachment for a purchase-block or leading- 
block. (6) In whaling, a heavy upright timber, 
firmly secured in the deck, and extending about 
two feet above it, to which the fluke-chain or 
fluke-rope was formerly made fast when the 
whale was towed in to be cut. Most whale- 
men now make the rope fast to the bitts. C. 
1Η. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 311.— 2. 
The upright post supporting the walking-beam 
in the rope-drilling apparatus used in the Penn- 
sylvania oil-region. See cut under oil-derrick. 
Also written sampson-post. 
samurai (sam/’§-ri), sing.and pl. [Jap.] The 
military class of Japan during the continuance 
of the feudal system there, including both 
daimios, or territorial nobles, and their vassals 
or military retainers, but.more particularly the 
latter, or one of them; a military retainer of a 
daimio; a two-sworded man, or two-sworded 
men collectively. The samurai were both the 
soldiers and the scholars of Japan. 


Below the classes already mentioned were the great 
bulk of the samurai, the two-sworded military retainers, 
who were supported by their lords. . . . They were reck- 
less, idle fellows, acknowledging no obeisance but to their 
lord. F. O. Adams, Hist. of Japan, I. 76. 


Among all the privileges which the samurai enjoyed 
over the common man, there was none that he prized 
more highly than the right, indeed the duty, of carrying a 
sword. . . . The samurai never went without his sword, 
and even a boy going to school had one buckled on. 

J.J. Rein, Japan, p. 857. 


* 
Samyda (sam’i-di), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), 


< Gr. σημύδα, supposed to be the birch-tree.] 
1. A genus of plants of the family Meliacez, 
improperly called Guarea by most authors.—2. 
An untenable name for Sadymia, a genus of 


shrubs of the family Flacourtiacez. It is char- 
acterized by a colored and bell-shaped calyx-tube bearin 

four to six unequal lobes, by the absence of petals an 

staminodes, by its eight to thirteen monadelphous stamens 
and its free ovary with very numerous ovules on three to 
five parietal placentz, the style single with a capitate 
stigma. The4 or 5 species, natives of the West Indies and 
Mexico, are shrubs bearing two-ranked alternate oblong 
leaves, which are covered with pellucid dots. The large 
white, rose-colored, or greenish flowers are borne singly 
or few in the axils, and followed by a hard roundish fruit 


with numerous angled seeds each with a fleshy aril. See 
cloven-berry. i RENAE 
Samydaceze (sam-i-da’sé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Du- 


mortier, 1829), < Samyda + -acezx.| A family of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 
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order Passiflorales. | It originally included only 6 
genera, but was extended until in the system of Bentham 
and Hooker it included 20, of which Samyda was the type. 
Warburg in 1893 united with it Flacourtia and the related 
genera, which had previously been placed in the family 
Bixacez, and renamed the family F'lacourtiacez, which 
is the classification of the system of Engler and Prantl. 
As delimited by Bentham and Hooker the family included 
about 160 species, belonging to 20 genera, all tropical. 
They are smooth or hairy trees or shrubs, with alternate 
and two-ranked, undivided leaves, and inconspicuous 
flowers. As the genus name upon which the family was 
based is untenable, that of the family is alsoinvalid. The 
true Samyda belongs to the Meliacez., 

Samydee (sa-mid’é-é), πι. pl. [NL. (Karl Fried- 
rich Gaertner, 1805), < Samyda + -ex.] Aname 
first used for a family, but later for a tribe of 


the Flacourtiacez. It is practically equivalent to the 
tribe Caseariex of modern systems and is preferred by 
Engler in his “Syllabus,” though not used in the general 
system of Engler and Prantl. It is based on the unten- 
able name Samyda, and is therefore invalid. See Samyda 
and Samydacez. 


san (san), . [Gr. σάν.] See sampi, episemon. 

sanable (san’a-bl), a. [= Sp. sanable = Pg. 
sanavel = It. sanabile, < L. sanabilis, curable, 
remediable, « sanare, cure, make sound: see 
sanation.] Capable of being healed or cured; 
susceptible of remedy; curable. 

Those that are sanable or preservable from this dread- 
ful sin of idolatry may find the efficacy of our antidote. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, Pref. (Latham.) 

sanableness (san’a-bl-nes),». Sanability. Imp. 
Dict. 

Sanap, . Same as savenape. 

Ὃ ασ sanatary (san-a-ta’ri-um, san’a- 
ta-ri), n. Erroneous forms of sanatorium, san- 
atory. 

sanationt (sa-na’shon), n. [= It. sanazione (> 
It. sanare), < L. sanatio(n-), a healing or curing, 
ς sanare, heal, make sound, < sanus, sound, 
healthy: see sanel.] <A healing or curing; 
cure. 

But the sanation of this brain-sick malady is very dif- 
ficult. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 473. 

Consider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of sanation, cut it off quickly. 

Wiseman, Surgery. (Latham.) 

sanative (san’a-tiv), a. [= Pg. It. sanativo, < 

ML. sanativus, serving to heal, ς L. sanare, pp. 

sanatus, heal: see sanation.] Having the power 

to cure or heal; healing; tending do heals sana- 
tory. 

It hath been noted by the ancients that wounds which 
are made with brass heal more easily than wounds made 


with iron. The cause is for that brass hath in it selfe a 
sanative vertue. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 787. 


The doctor . . . declared him much better, which he 
imputed to that sanative soporiferous draught. 
Fielding, Joseph Andrews, i. 16. 


Thine be such converse strong and sanative, 
A ladder for thy spirit to reascend 
To health and joy and pure contentedness. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, xi. 
sanativeness (San’a-tiv-nes),. Healing prop- 
erty or power. 

There is an obscure Village in this County, neare St. 
Neot’s, called Haile-weston, whose very name soundeth 
something of sanativeness therein. 

uller, Worthies, Huntingdon, II. 98. (Davies.) 
sanatorial (san-a-t0’ri-al), a. [< sanatory + 
-al.| Same as sanatory. [Rare.] 
sanatorium (san-a-t0’ri-um),. [NL., also, er- 
roneously, sanatarium (also sanitarium, with ref. 
to L. sanitas, health); neut. of LL. sanatorius, 
giving health: see sanatory.| 1. A place to 
which people go for the sake of health; a local- 
ity to which people resort to regain health; also, 
a house, hotel, or medical institution in such a 
locality, designed to accommodate invalids: 
specifically applied to military stations on the 
mountains or tablelands of tropical countries, 
with climates suited to the health of Euro- 
peans. 
Simla, a British sanatorium in the northwest of India. 
mbers’s Encyc. 
2. A hospital, usually a private hospital for 
the treatment of patients who are not beyond 
the hope of cure. 
sanatory (san’a-td-ri), a. [= It. sanatorio, < 
LL, sanatorius, giving health, ς L. sanare, pp. 
sanatus, heal: see sanation. The word is often 
confused with sanitary, α. v.] Conducive to 
health; healing; curing.=§yn. See sanitary. 
sanbenito (san-be-né’to), n. [= F. sanebenit 
= It. sanbenito, <Sp. Pg. sambenito, the sanbe- 
nito, so called because the garment was of the 
same cut as that worn by the members of the 
order of St. Benedict; « Sp. San Benito, St. 
Benedict, founder of the order of Benedictines: 
see benedict, benedictine. The word has also 
been explained, absurdly, as if intended for 
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(Sp.) *saco benito, ‘blessed sack,’ said to have 
been orig. a coat of sackcloth worn by peni- 
tents on their reconciliation to the chureh.] A 
garment worn by persons under trial by the 
Inquisition when brought into public view at 
an auto da fe either for recantation and sub- 
sequent pardon after penance, or for punish- 
ment by hanging, flogging, or burning alive. 
Some writers describe it as a hat, others as a sort of cas- 
sock or loose overgarment, and it is generally asserted to 


have been decorated with red flames or grotesque figures 
either painted or applied in thin material. 


There are few who have fallen into the Gripes of the 
Inquisition do scape the Rack, or the San-benito, which 
is a strait yellow Coat without Sleeves, having the Pour- 
trait of the Devil painted up and down in black. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 42. 

What you tell us of knights-errant is all invention and 
lies; and, if their histories must not be burnt, at least 
they deserve to wear each of them a Sanbenito, or some 
badge whereby they may be known to be infamous, 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, IT. vi. 


sance-bellt (sans’bel), ». [Also saints’ bell, 

sancte-bell, sauncing-bell, prop. Sanctus bell: so 

called because orig. rung at the Sanctus. See 

saints’ bell, under bell1, n.] Same as Sanctus 
bell. See bell, 

Ring out your sance-bells. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 

I thank God, Iam neither so profanely uncharitable 


as to send him to the sance-bell, to truss up his life witha 
trice. G. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 


sancho! (sang’ko), n. [Ashanti osanku.] A 
musical instrument of the guitar class. The 
body consists of a hollowed piece of wood with a long 
neck, over which are stretched strings of vegetable fiber, 
which are tuned by means of sliding rings. 

Sancho? (sang’k6), n. In the game of Sancho- 
Pedro, the nine of trumps. aa 

Sancho-Pedro (sang’k0-pé’dr6), n. A game 
of cards in which the Sancho or 9-spot of trumps 
counts 9, the Pedro or 5-spot of trumps 5, and 
the knave and 10-spot (or game) of trumps 
and the highest and lowest trump-cards played 
(called high and low respectively) 1 each. In 
playing the value of the cards is the same as in whist. 
The person whose deal it is has the privilege of either 
selling to the highest bidder the right to make the trump, 
or of refusing all bids; in either case, the person who buys 
or the one who declines to sell must make at least as much 
as was bid or refused, or he is “‘set back” the number of 
points so offered or declined. The game is usually 100 
points. ; 

sanctt, η. An obsolete variant of saint}. 

Here enter not vile bigots, . . . 
Cursed snakes, dissembling varlets, seeming sancts. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 54. 


sanctanimity (sangk-ta-nim’i-ti), ». [ς L. 
sanctus, holy, + animus, the mind. Cf. longa- 
nimity, magnanimity, οἵο.] Holiness of mind. 

A hath, or a thou, delivered with conventional unction, 
now well nigh inspires a sensation of solemnity in its 


hearer, and a persuasion of the sanctanimity of its ut- 
terer. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 17. 


sancte-bellt (sangk’te-bel), ». [Corruption of 
Sanctus bell.] Same as Sanctus bell. See bell. 

sanctificate (sangk’ti-fi-kat), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
sanctificated, ppr. sanctificating. [< LL. sancti- 
Jicatus, pp. of sanctificare, sanctify: see sancti- 
ty.) Tosanctify. [Rare.] 


Wherefore likewise doth Saint Peter ascribe our election 
to the Father predestinating, to the Son propitiating, to 
the Holy Ghost sanctijficating. Barrow, Works, II. xxxiv. 


sanctificatet, a. [ΜΕ., < LL. sanctificatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Sanctified; holy. 


O Ioseph, sanctijficate is thy fyrst foundation, 
Thy parentycle may be praysed of vs all. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 50. 


sanctification (sangk’ti-fi-ka’shon),». [< LL. 
sanctificatio(n-), a sanctification, < sanctificare, 
pp. sanctificatus, sanctify: see sanctify.) 1. 


΄ 


heact of sanctifying or making holy; in theol., 
the act of God’s grace by which the affections 
are purified and the soul is cleansed from 


sin and consecrated to God. In Protestant theol- 
ogy, regeneration, or the awakening of spiritual life in the 
heart, is regarded as an instantaneous act; while sanctifi- 
cation, or the perfecting of that life, is generally regard- 
ed as a gradual and progressive work, never completed in 
this life. The doctrine of perfect sanctification, sometimes 
also called the doctrine of holiness, held by a compara- 
tively small number, is the doctrine that men may be and 
sometimes are perfected in holiness in the present life, 
and wholly, unreservedly, and bmp ie 5 | consecrated 
to do the divine will, so that they are freed from all sin, 
though not from all mistakes or errors in judgment, 


God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 

through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

2 Thes. ii. 13. 

2. The state of being sanctified, purified, or 

made holy; conformity of the heart and life to 
the will of God.—38. Consecration. 

The bishop kneels before the cross, and devoutly adores 


and kisses it ; after this follows a long prayer for the sanc- 
tification of that new sign of the cross. Stillingfleet. 





sanctimonial} (sangk-ti-m06’ni-al), a. 


sanctimonious (sangk-ti-m6’ni-us), a. 


sanctimoniously 


sanctified (sangk’ti-fid), p.a. [< sanctify + 
-ed?.] Made holy; consecrated; set apart 
for sacred services; hence, affecting holiness; 
sanctimonious: as, a sanctified whine. 

He finds no character so sanctified that has not its fail- 
ings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixvii. 
sanctifiedly (sangk-ti-fi’ed-li), adv. Sancti- 
moniously. 
He never looks upon us but with a sigh,. . . tho’ we 


simper never so sanctifiedly. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, ii. (Works, ed. Pearson, III. 371). 


sanctifier (sangk’ti-fi-ér), m. One who sancti- 
fies or makes holy; specifically [cap.], in theol., 
the Holy Spirit. 
sanctify (sangk’ti-fi), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. sanc- 
tified, ppr. sanctifying. [< ME. sanctifien, < OF. 
sanctifier, saintefier, F. sanctifier = Pr. sanctifi- 
car, sanctifiar = Sp. Pg. santificar = It. santifi- 
care,< LL. sanetificare, make holy, sanctify, < 
L. sanctus, holy, + -ficare, < facere, make: see 
saint! and -fy.] 1. To make holy or clean, 
either ceremonially or morally and spiritual- 
ly; purify or free from sin. 
Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; 


that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word. Eph. v. 26. 


Wherefore Jesus also, that he hight sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate. 
Heb. xiii. 12. 
2. To consecrate; set apart from a common to 
a sacred use; hallow or render sacred; invest 
with a sacred or elevated character: said of 
things or persons. 
God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it. 
Gen. ii. 3. 
Whether is greater, the gold or the temple that sancti- 
jieth the gold? Mat. xxiii. 17. 


Say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I 
am the Son of God? John x. 36. 


A deep religious sentiment sanctified the thirst for lib- 
erty. Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 
3. To make efficient as a means of holiness; 
render productive of spiritual blessing. 

Those judgments God hath been pleased to send upon 
me are so much the more welcome, as a means which his 


mercy hath sanctified so to me as to make me repent of 
that unjust act. Eikon Basilike. 


The church is nourished and fed by the power of Christ’s 
life, and sanctified, that is, perfected in her unity with 
him, by his truth. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 496. 
4. To make free from guilt; give a religious 
or a legal sanction to. 

That holy man, amazed at what he saw, 
Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. 
Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 164. 
5. To keep pure; render inviolable. 
Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 246. 
6. To celebrate or confess as holy. 


Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread. Isa. viii. 13. 
=Syn. To hallow. 


sanctifyingly (sangk’ti-fi-ing-li), adv. In a 
pin or degree tending to sanctify or make 
oly. 

sanctiloquent (sangk-til’6-kwent), a. [< L. 
sanctus, holy, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of οφ, 
speak. Cf. LL. sanctiloquus, speaking holily. | 
Discoursing on heavenly things. [Rare.} Imp. 


Dict. 

[ς LL. 
sanctimonialis, holy, pious, < L. sanctimonia, 
holiness: see sanctimony.] Same as sanctimo- 


πῖοις. 
[< ML. 
*sanctimoniosus, < L. sanctimonia, holiness: see 
sanctimony.] 11. Possessing sanctity; sacred; 
holy; saintly; religious. 
Sanctimonious ceremonies .. . 
With full and holy rite. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 16. 


Sanctimonious customes, which of olde 

Haue by grave counsels to a godlie end... 

Been instituted. Times’ Whistle (E. E. Τ. 5.), p. 10. 
2. Making a show of sanctity; affecting the 
appearance of sanctity. 


The sanctimonious pirate that went to sea with the ten 
commandments. Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 7. 


Sanctimonious avarice. Milton. 


At this Walter paused, and after twice applying to the 
bell, a footman of a peculiarly grave and sanctimonious 
appearance opened thedoor. Bulwer, Eugene Aram, ii. 7. 


sanctimoniously (sangk-ti-m0’ni-us-li), adv. 


1+. Sacredly; religiously. 


You know, dear lady, 
Since you were mine, how truly I have lov’d you, 
How sanctimoniously observ’d your honour. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, L. L 


sanctimoniously 


2. In a sanctimonious or affectedly sacred 
manner. 

sanctimoniousness (sangk-ti-m6’ni-us-nes), n. 
Sanctimonious character or condition. 


sanctimony (sangk’ti-m6-ni), n. [< OF. sanc- 
timonie = Sp. Pg. It. santimonia, < L. sancti- 
monia, holiness, sacredness, virtuousness, « 
sanctus, holy, + suffix -monia: see saint! and 
-mony.| 1}. Piety; devoutness; scrupulous 
austerity; sanctity. 

It came into my Mind that, to arrive at universal Holi- 
ness all at once, I would take a Journey to the holy Land, 
and so would return Home with a Back-Load of Sancti- 
mony. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 352. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage; . . . which holy under- 


taking, with most austere sanctimony, she accomplished. 
Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 59. 
Cardinal Carolus Borremeseus . . . [was] greatly rever- 
enced in his time for the purity & sanctimony of his life. 
Coryat, Crudities, I, 117. 
2. The external appearance of devoutness; 
labored show of goodness; affected or hypo- 
critical devoutness. 
sanction (sangk’shon), m. [< OF. (and F.) 
sanction = Sp. sancion = Pg. 5αποςᾶο = It. 
sanzione, < L. sanctio(n-), the act of ordaining 
or decreeing as sacred or inviolable, a decree, 
ordinance, sanction, ς sancire, pp. sanctus, ren- 
der sacred: see saintl.] 1. The act of making 
sacred; the act of rendering authoritative as 
law; the act of decreeing or ratifying; the act 
of making binding, as by an oath. 
Fill rehy | man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this sanction in. 
Here I begin the sacrament to all. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, i. 1. 
Wanting sanction and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. T. Baker, On Learning. 
If they were no laws to them, nor decreed and made 
sacred by sanction, promulgation, and appendant penal- 
ties, they could not so oblige them as to become the rule 
of virtue or vice. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), Pref., I. 9. 


2. Adecree; an ordinance; a law: as, the prag- 
matic sanction. 
Love’s power, we see, 
Is Nature’s sanction, and her first decree. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 330. 


8. The conferring of authority upon an opinion, 
νοκ or sentiment; confirmation or support 

erived from public approval, from exalted tes- 
timony, or from the countenance of a person 
or body commanding respect. 


The strictest professors of reason have added the sanc- 
tion of their testimony. Watts. 


Religion gave her sanction to that intense and unquench- 
able animosity. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


Gown and Sword 
And Law their threefold sanction gave. 
Whittier, Astrea at the Capitol. 


4. A provision of a law which enforces obe- 
dience by the enactment of rewards or penal- 
ties, called respectively remuneratory and puni- 
tive sanctions, hence, in utilitarian ethics, the 
knowledge of the pleasurable or painful conse- 
et te of an act, as making it moral or im- 
moral. 


By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude 
is not enforced: that is, not enjoined by the sanction of 
nalties to be inflicted upon the person that shall not be 
ound grateful. South. 


A Sanction then is asource of obligatory powers or mo- 
tives: that is, of pains and pleasures; which, according 
as they are connected with such or such modes of conduct, 
operate, and are indeed the only things which can oper- 
ate, as motives. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, iii. 2, note. 


The fear of death is generally considered as one of the 
strongest of ourfeelings. It is the most formidable sanc- 
tion which legislators have been able to devise. 

Macaulay, Mill on Government. 


The internal sanction of duty, whatever our standard of 
duty may be, is one and the same —a feeling in our own 
mind, a pain, more or less intense, attendant on a viola- 
tion of duty. J.S. Mill, Utilitarianism. 


The consequences which an action done here may have 
in the unseen world are the sanctions attached to it. 
Hodgson, Phil. of Reflection, IIT. xi. § 6. 


External sanction, the knowledge of a fact in the ex- 
ternal world which will result from an act either always 
or in the long run, and so produce pleasure or pain, as an 
inducement to do or refrain from that sort of act.—In- 
ternal sanction, the knowledge of mental reflection 
upon an act, productive of pleasure or pain, as an induce- 
ment to do or refrain from that sort of act.— Le sanc- 
tion, the knowledge that a penalty will probably be in- 


flicted by a court for an act, as an inducement to refrain . 


from that act.— Moral sanction, according to Bentham, 
the knowledge of how one’s neighbors will take a given 
act, as a motive for doing or not doing it. Less strict 
utilitarians, as Mill, admit an internal sanction as moral. 
Non-utilitarian moralists often use the phrase moral sanc- 
tion, but with no determinate signification. Thus, the 
intuitionalist Calderwood (Handbook of Moral Philos., I. 
ii. 4, § 7) says: “Sanction is a confirmation of the moral 
character of an action, which follows it in experience.” 
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This makes sanction in this phrase mean not a reward or 
punishment, but an attestation. On the other hand, the 
evolutionist Stephen (Science of Ethics, X. i. 2) says: ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to my argument, the primary and direct inci- 
dence, if Imay say so, of moral sanctions is upon the social 
organism, whilst the individual is only indirectly and 
secondarily affected.” That is to say, races in which cer- 
tain instincts are weak are unfitted to cope with other 
races, and go under; so that a moral sanction is a remote 
consequence of a line of behavior tending by natural se- 
lection to reinforce certain instincts.— Physical sanc- 
tion, the knowledge that pleasure or pain will generally 
result from a given line of conduct by the operation of 
causes purely natural.— Political sanction, the hope of 
favor or fear of hostility on the part of a government 
as the consequence of, and thus a motive for or against, 
certain conduct.—Popular sanction, the knowledge that 
the people, in their private and individual capacity, will 
regard with favor or disfavor a person who acts in a given 
way, as a motive for or against such action. Bentham re- 
gards this as the same as moral sanction.— Pragmatic 
sanction. See pragmatic.— Psychological μι να, 
the knowledge that certain conduct, if found out, will ac 
upon a certain mind or certain minds to cause those per- 
sons to confer pleasure or inflict pain upon the person who 
pursues such conduct, this knowledge being considered 
as a motive for or against that conduct.— Punitive sanc- 
tion, the attachment of a penalty to a legal offense. — 
Religious sanction, the belief that God attaches rewards 
and punishments to his laws as a motive for obeying him. 
— emigre tary sanction, the promise, as by a govern- 
ment, of a reward as an incitement to attempt a certain 
performance.— Social sanction. Same as popular sanc- 
tion. =Syn. 1 and 3, Authorization, countenance, support, 
warrant. 

sanction (sangk’shon), v. t. [< sanction, n.] 1. 
To give authoritative permission or approval 
to; ratify; confirm; invest with validity or 
authority. 


They entered into a covenant sanctioned by all the so- 
lemnities of religion usual on these occasions. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 


If Spinoza and Hobbes were accused of Atheism, each of 
them sanctioned his speculations by the sacred name of 
theology. Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 21. 
2. Togive countenance or support to; approve. 

To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 1. 615. 


Even Plato, in his imaginary republic, the Utopia of his 
beautiful genius, sanctions slavery. 
Sumner, Orations, I. 213. 


Sanctioning right. See right, 4.=Syn. Allow, Permit, 
etc. See allow!. 


sanctionable (sangk’shon-a-bl), a. [< sanction 
+ -able.| Worthy of sanction, or of approba- 
tion or approval. 
sanctionary (sangk’shon-a-ri), a. [< sanction 
+ -ary. | elating to or implying sanction; 
giving sanction. Jmp. Dict. 
sanctitude (sangk’ti-tid),. [< L. sanctitudo, 
sacredness, < sanctus, holy: see sanctity.] 1. 
Holiness; sacredness; sanctity. 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 298. 
2. Sanctimony; affected sanctity. | 
His manners ill corresponded with the austerity and 
sanctitude of his style. 
Landor, Asinius Pollio and Licinius Calvus, ii. 
sanctity (sangk’ti-ti), .; pl. sanctities (-tiz). 
[< OF. sainctete, also sainteed, santite, saintee, 
F.. sainteté = Pr. sanctitat, sanctetat = Sp. san- 
tidad = Pg. santidade = It. santita, ς L. sanc- 
tita(t-)s, holiness, sacredness, < sanctus, holy, 
sacred: see saintl.] 1. Holiness; saintliness; 
godliness. 


Puritanes, . . . by whose apparent shew 
Of sanctity doe greatest evils grow. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 141. 


Then heaven and earth renew’d shall be made pure 
To sanctity, that shall receive no stain. 
Milton, P. L., x. 639. 
2. Sacred or hallowed character; hence, sa- 
eredness; solemnity; inviolability. 
His affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. 
Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 
We have grown quite accustomed now-a-days to the in- 
vasion of what used to be called the sanctity of private 
life. Λ. 6. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xiii. 
3. A saint or holy being; a holy object of any 
kind. [Rare.] 
About him all the sanctities of heaven 
Stood thick as stars. Milton, P. L., iii. 60. 
I murmur’d, as I came along, 
Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; 
And loiter’d in the Master’s field, 
And darken’d sanctities with song. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxvii. 
Odor of sanctity. See odor.=Syn. 1. Piety, Saintliness, 
etc. (see religion), purity, goodness.— 2, Inviolability. 
sanctuarize (sangk’ti-a-riz),v. t. [< sanctuary 
+ -ize.] To shelter by means of a sanctuary 
or sacred privileges. [Rare.] 
No place, indeed, should murder sanctwarize. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 128. 
sanctuary (sangk’tu-a-ri), n.; pl. sanctuaries 
(-riz). [ς ME. sanctuary, seintuarie, seyntuarie, 





sanctuary 


sentwary, seyntwarie, < OF: saintuaire, santuaire, 
saintuairio, Β'. sanctuaire = Pr. sanctuari = Sp. 
Pg. It. santuario, < LL. sanctuarium, a sacred 
place, a shrine, a private cabinet, ML. also 
temple, church, churchyard, cemetery, right 
of asylum, < L. sanctus, holy, sacred: see saint1.] 
1. A sacred or consecrated place; a holy spot; 
a place in which sacred things are kept. 


Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are the 
sanctuary of the intuitions. Emerson, Compensation. 


Specifically —(a) In Serip., the temple at Jerusalem, par- 
ticularly the most retired part of it, called the holy of ho- 
lies, in which was kept the ark of the covenant, and into 
which no person was permitted to enter except the high 
priest, and that only once a year to intercede for the peo- 
ple. The same name was given to the corresponding part 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness (Ex. xxv. 8). (b) A 
house consecrated to the worship of God; a church. 


And I saw crowds in column’d sanctuaries. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 


(c) The cella or most sacred part of an Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman temple. (d) In classical antigq., a sacred place, 
a locality, whether inclosed or not, but generally inclosed, 
consecrated to some divinity or group of divinities, often a 
grove, sometimes an inclosure of notable size and impor- 
tance, containing shrines, temples, a theater, arrange- 
ments for gymnastic contests, places of shelter for suppli- 
ants or for the sick, etc.: as, the sanctuary of Asculapius 
at Epidaurus. | | 


The stele was to be set up in a sanctuary, which, it seems 
probable, was that of Pandion on the Acropolis. 
Harrison and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. xevii. 


(e) The part of a church where the chief altar stands; the 
chancel; the presbytery. See cut under reredos. 


The original arcade piers of the choir and sanctuary [the 
semicircular part of the choir, in the Abbey of St. Denis] 
do not exist. C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 37. 


(ft) A portable shrine containing relics. 


Than the kynge made be brought the hiest seintewaries 
that he hadde, and the beste relikes, and ther-on they 
dide swere. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 75. 


(gt) A churchyard. 


Also wyth-ynne chyrche & seyntwary 
Do ry3t thus as I the say, 
Songe and cry and suche fare, 
For to stynte thow schalt not spare. 
Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 330. 


Seyntwary, churchyard. The name of sanctuary is now 
given to that part of the choir or chancel of achurch where 
the altar stands. In medizval documents belonging to 
this country, Sanctuarium and its equivalents in English 
almost always mean churchyard. 

Note in Myrc’s Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 5.), 
[p. 7 


2. A place of refuge or protection; a sacred 
asylum; specifically, a church or other sacred 
place to which is attached the privilege of af- 
fording protection from arrest and the ordinary 
operation of the law to criminals, debtors, etc., 


taking refuge within its precinets. From the 
time of Constantine downward certain churches have been 
set apart in many Catholic countries to be an asylum for 
fugitives from the hands of justice. In England, particu- 
larly down to the Reformation, any person who had taken 
refuge in such a sanctuary was secured against punishment 
— except when charged with treason or sacrilege — if with- 
in the space of forty days he gave signs of repentance, and 
subjected himself to banishment. By the act 21 James L., 
ο. xxviii., the privilege of sanctuary for crime was finally 
abolished. Various sanctuaries for debtors, however, con- 
tinued to exist in and about London till 1697, when they 
too were abolished. In Scotland the abbey of Holyrood 
House and its precincts still retain the privilege of giving 
sanctuary to debtors, and one who retires thither is pro- 
tected for twenty-four hours; but to enjoy protection 
longer the person must enter his name in the books kept 
by the bailie of the abbey. Since the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt this sanctuary is no longer used. 


That Cytee was also Sacerdotalle— that is to seyne, seyn- 
tuarie—of the Tribe of Juda. Mandeville, Travels, p. 66. 


Thescholehouse should be counted a sanctuarie against 
feare. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 49. 


Your son is slain, Theodoret, noble Theodoret ! 
Here in my arms, too weak a sanctuary 
’Gainst treachery and murder! 

Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iii. 2. 


Let’s think this prison holy sanctuary, 
To keep us from corruption of worse men. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1. 


Whitefriars, adjacent to the Temple, then well known 
by the cant name of Alsatia, had at this time, and for 
nearly a century afterwards, the privilege of a sanctuary, 
unless against the writ of the Lord Chief Justice. ... 
The place abounded with desperadoes of every descrip- 
tion — bankrupt citizens, ruined gamesters, irreclaimable 
prodigals. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvi. 


3. Refuge; shelter; protection; specifically, 
the immunity from the ordinary operations of 
law afforded by the sacred character of a place, 
or by a specially privileged church, abbey, ete. 

The Chapell and Refectory [were] full of the goods of 
such poor people as at the approch of the Army had fled 


with them thither for sanctuary. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1641. 
At this Time, upon News of the Earl of Warwick’s Ap- 
proach, Queen Elizabeth forsaketh the Tower, and secretly 
takes Sanctuary at Westminster. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 209. 
These laws, whoever made them, bestowed on ο στ 
the privilege of sanctuary. Milton. 





sanctuary 


The admirable works of painting were made fuel for 
the fire; but some reliques of it took sanctuary under 
ground, and escaped the common destiny. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
O peaceful Sisterhood, 
Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name to whom ye yield it. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
Isthmian sanctuary. See Isthmian. 
sanctuary} (sangk’ti-a-ri), ο. t [< sanctuary, 
n.| Το place in safety as in a sanctuary; be- 
stow safely. 


Securely fight, thy pare is sanctuary’d, 
And in this place shall beard the proudest thiefe. 
Heywood, Four Prentises of London (Works, II. 189), 


sanctum (sangk’tum), n. [Short for sanctum 
sanctorum, holy of holies: sanctum, neut. of L. 
sanctus, pp. of sancire, consecrate, make holy; 
sanctorum, gen. pl. of sanctum: see saintl.] A 
sacred place; a private retreat or room: as, an 
editor’s sanctum. 
I had no need to make any change; I should not be 
called upon to quit su ἡ sanctum of the school-room — for 


a sanctum it was now become to me—a very pleasant ref- 
uge in time of trouble. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xvii. 


Sanctum sanctorum. (a) “The holy of holies”: the 
innermost or holiest place of the Jewish tabernacle or 
temple. See holy. (b) Any specially private place or re- 

zea not to be entered except by special permission or 
avor. 

His house is defiled by the unsavory visits of a troop of 
pup dogs, who even sometimes carry their loathsome ray- 
ages into the sanctum sanctorum, the parlor! 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 197. 


Sanctus (sangk’tus), ». [So called from the 
first word in the L. version; <¢ L. sanctus, pp. 
of sancire, make holy, consecrate: see saint1.] 
1, In liturgics, the ascription ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts,. . .” in which the eucha- 
ristie preface culminates, and which leads up to 
the canon or prayer of consecration. The Sanctus 
exists and occupies this place in all liturgies. It is proba- 
bly of primitive origin, and was already, as it still is, used 
in the Jewish liturgy (being taken from Isa, vi. 2,3: com- 
pare Rev. iv. 8), the following ‘‘ Hosanna” (Psalm exviii. 
25, ‘Save now”) also further marking the connection. 
A similar ascription occursin the Te Deum. Other names 
for the Sanctus are the Tersanctus (and, improperly, the 
Trisagion), and the Seraphic or Triumphal Hymn (Epini- 
cion). See Benedictus, preface. ih 
2. A musical setting of the above ascription or 
hymn.—Black Sanctust, a profane or burlesque hymn, 
performed with loud and discordant noises; hence, any 
eontnae4. tumultuous uproar. Also Black Santus, Santos, 

antis. 

At the entrie we heare a confused noise, like a blacke 
sanctus, or a house haunted with spirits, such hollowing, 
shouting, dauncing, and clinking of pots. 

Rowley, Search for Money. 
Like Bulls these bellow, those like Asses bray; 
Some barke like ban-dogs, some like horses ney; 
Some howl like Wolues, others like Furies yell; 
Scarce that blacke Santus could be match’d in hell. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 576. 


Let’s sing him a black santis ; then let’s all howl 
In our own beastly voices. Fletcher, Mad Lover, iv. 1. 


Sometimes they whoop, sometimes their Stygian cries 
Send their black santos to the blushing skies, 


Quarles, Emblems, I. x. 20. 
x Sanctus bell. See bell. 2 
sand! (sand), ». [< ME. sand, sond, ς AS. sand 
= OS. sand = OF ries. sond = MD. sand, D. zand 
= MLG. sant, LG. sand = OHG. MHG. sant, G. 
sand = Ieel. sandr = Sw. Dan. sand (Goth. not 
recorded), sand; ef. OHG. *samat, MHG. sampt, 
G. dial. (Bav.) samp, sand; the Teut. base being 
appar. orig. samd-, prob. = Gr. ἄμαθος, ψάµαθος, 
sand; ef. E. dial. samel, gritty, sandy, and L. 
sabulum (for *samulum ?), sand, gravel.] 1. 
Water-worn detritus, finer than that to which 
the name gravel would ordinarily be applied: 
but the line between sand and gravel cannot 
be distinctly drawn, and they frequently occur 
intermingled. Sand consists usually of the debris of 
crystalline rocks, and quartz very commonly predomi- 
nates in it, since this mineral is very little liable to chemical 
change or decomposition. In regions of exclusively cal- 
careous rocks there is rarely any considerable amount of 
what can be properly called sand, finely comminuted cal- 
careous materials being extremely liable to become re- 
consolidated. Sand occurs in every stage of wear, from 
that in which the particles have sharp edges, showing 
that they have been derived from the recent breaking up 
of granitic and other silicious rocks, to that in which the 
fragments are thoroughly rounded, showing that they 
have been rubbed against one another during a great 
length of time. Sand, when consolidated by pressure or 
held together by some cement, becomes sandstone; anda 
large part of the material forming the series of stratified 
rocks is sandstone. 
The counter, shelves, and floor had all been scoured, 
and the latter was overstrewn with fresh blue sand. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ii. 
2. A tract or region composed principally of 
sand, like the deserts of Arabia; or a tract of 
sand exposed by the ebb of the tide: as, the 
Libyan Sands; the Solway sands. 
Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look to be 
washed off the next tide. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 100. 
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The island is thirty miles long, two miles broad in most 
places, a mere sand, yet full of fresh waterin ponds, 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 193. 
3. Any mass of small hard particles: as, the 
sand of an hour-glass; sand used in blotting.— 
4. In founding, a mixture of sand, clay, and 
other materials used in making molds for cast- 
ing metals. Itis distinguished according to different 
qualities, etc., and is therefore known by specific names: 
as, core-sand, green sand, old sand, etc. 
5. Sandstone: so used in the Pennsylvania pe- 
troleum region, where the various beds of pe- 
troliferous sandstone are called oil-sands, and 
designated as first, second, third, etc., in the 
order in which they are struck in the borings. 
Similarly, the gas-bearing sandstones are called 
gas-sands.—6, pl. The moments, minutes, or 
small portions of time; lifetime; allotted period 
of life: in allusion to the sand in the hour-glass 
used for measuring time. 
Now our sands are almost run. 
Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 1. 
7. Force of character; stamina; grit; endur- 
ance; pluck. ([Colloqg., U. 5.] 
I became head superintendent, and had a couple of 
thousand men under me. Well, a man like that is a man 


that has got plenty of sand — that goes without saying. 
The Century, XX XIX, 74 


sandalwood 


The men wear a sort of sandals made of raw hide, and 
tied with thongs round the foot and ancle. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 13. 
The form of the episcopal sandal about half a century 
before St. Austin began his mission among the Anglo- 
Saxons may be seen from the Ravenna mosaics. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 235, note. 
2. A half-boot of white kid or satin, often pret- 
tily embroidered in silver, and laced up the 
front with some bright-colored silkeord. They 
were cut low at each side to display the em- 
broidered clock of the stocking.—3. A tie or 
strap for fastening a slipper or low shoe by 
being passed over the foot or around the ankle. 
Shoes with sandals were in use during the early years of 
the nineteenth century and until about 1840, Originally 
the term signified the ribbons secured to the shoe, one 
on each side, and crossed diagonally over the instep and 
ankle, later a simpler contrivance, as a single band with 
button and buttonhole, or even an india-rubber strap. 
Open-work stockings, and shoes with sandals. 
Dickens, Sketches, Tales, i. 2. 
4. An india-rubber overshoe, having very low 
sides and consisting chiefly of a sole with a 
strap across the instep. Especially—(a) such a shoe 
with an entire sole and a counter at the heel; or (b) such 
a shoe with a sole for the front part of the foot only. 
5. In her., a bearing representing any rough 
and simple shoe. Also called brogue. 


Bagshot sand. Same as Bagshot beds (which see, rae ial sandal? (san’dal), ». [Early mod. E. also san- 


bed!).— Blue sand. See blue.—Brain sand. See brain- 
sand.—Burned sand, in molding, sand which has been 
heated sufficiently to destroy the tenacity given by the 
clayey ingredient. It is sometimes used for κ oi 
Dry sand, in founding, a combination of sand and loam 
used in making molds to be dried in an oven.—Green 
sand, in fownding, fresh, unused, or unbaked sand suit- 
able for molding.—Hastings sand, in geol., one of the 
subdivisions of the Wealden, a very distinct and peculiar 
assemblage of strata covering a large area in the southern 
counties of England, See Wealden.—New sand. See 
new.—Old sand, in founding, sand which has been used 
for the molds of castings, and which has become, under the 
action of heat, friable and more porous, and is therefore 
used for filling the flasks over the facing-sand, as it affords 
ready escape for gases.— Rope of sand, See ropel.— 
Sand blast. See sand-blast.—§Sh: sand, sand the par- 
ticles of which present sharp crystalline fracture, not worn 
smooth by attrition. 


sandal? (san‘dal), n. 


ol, also sander, usually in pl. form sanders, 
saunders, < late ME. sawndres, sawndyrs, ς OF. 
sandal, santal, pl. sandaulaz, F. sandal, santal = 
Sp. sdndalo = Pg. sandalo = It. sandalo (> D. G. 
Sw. Dan. sandel), ς ML. (and NL.) santalum, ¢ 
LGr. σάνταλον, also σάνδανον, sandalwood, = Ar. 
¢andal = Hind. sandal, chandan = Pers. sandal, 
chandal, chandan = Malay tsendana, sandal- 
wood, < Skt. chandana, the sandal-tree, perhaps 
< γ chand, shine, = L. candere, shine: see can- 
did.| Same as sandalwood. 

The white sandol is wood very sweet & in great request 
among the Indians. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 265. 

Toys in lava, fans of sandal. Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 


Same as sendal. 


sand! (sand), v. t. [< sand1, n.] 1. To sprin- sandal‘ (san‘dal),. [¢ Ar. sandal, a large open 


kle with sand; specifically, to powder with 
sand, as a freshly painted surface in order to 
make it resemble stone, or fresh writing to 
keep it from blotting.—2. To add sand to: as, 
to sand sugar.—3. To drive upon a sand-bank. 
Travellers and seamen, when they have been sanded or 
dashed on a rock, for ever after fear not that mischance 
only, but all such dangers whatsoever. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 148. 
sand?+, ». ([ME., also sonde, from AS. sand, 
sond, & ree message, mission, an embassy, 
also a dish of food, a mess, lit. ‘a thing sent,’ < 
sendan (7 sand), send: see send. ' Cf. sandes- 
man.] A message; a mission; an embassy. 
Firste he saide he schulde doune sende 
His sande, that we schuld nogt be irke, 
His haly gaste on vs to lende, 
York Plays, p. 466. 
sandal! (san’dal), π. [Early mod. E. also san- 
dall, sandale, sendal, sendall; ς ME. *sandale 


sandalie = D. sandaal = G. sandale = Sw. Dan. ®@ndal-tree (san‘dal-tré), n. 


sandal, < OF. sandale, cendale, F. sandale = 
Sp. Pg. sandalia = It. sandalo, < ML. sanda- 
lum, Li. sandalium, ς Gr. σανδάλιον, dim. of σάν- 
ὁαλον, Aolice σάµβαλον, a sandal; prob. ¢ Pers. 
sandal, a sandal, slipper.] 1. A kind of shoe, 
consisting of a sole fastened to the foot, gen- 
erally by means of straps crossed over and 


passed around the ankle. Originally sandals were 
made of leather, but they afterward became articles of 





Sandals. 
The pair in the middle are Roman, those on the sides are Greek. 


luxury, being sometimes made of gold, silver, and other 
precious materials, and beautifully ornamented. Sandals 
of straw or wickerwork are worn by some Oriental nations ; 
those of the Japanese form their chief foot-covering, ex- 
cept the stocking; they are left at the door, and not worn 
within the houses, the floors of which are generally cov- 
ered with mats. Sandals form part of the official dress of 
bishops and abbots in the Roman Catholic Church; they 
were formerly often made of red leather, and sometimes 
of silk or velvet richly embroidered. 


His sandales were with toilsome travell torne. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 86. 


sandaled, sandalled (san’dald), p. a. 
αχ 


sandaliform (san’da-li-form), a. 


sandalin (san’da-lin), 7. 


sandalwood (san‘dal-wtd), n. 


boat, a wherry.] A long narrow boat with two 
masts, used on the Barbary coast. 


We were startled by the news that the Mahdi’s people 
had arrived at Lado with three steamers and nine sandals 
and nuggars, and had established themselves on the site 
of the old station. Ἰ , XIV. 375. 


[< san- 
+ -εαδ.] 1. Wearing sandals. 


Sandall’d palmers, faring homeward, 
Austrian knights from Syria came. 
Μ. A d, Church of Bron, i. 


2. Fastened with a sandal. See sandall, 3.— 
Sandaled shoes, low, light shoes or slippers worn by 
women, from 1800 till about 1840, in the house and in com- 
pany, and often out of doors. 

[ς L. sanda- 


lium, sandal, + forma, form.] Shaped like a 


sandal or slipper. 

[ς sandal2 + -inl.] 
Same as sandalwood. 

A name of one 
or more trees of the genus Sundoricum. 

[< sandal2 + 
wood1.] “The fragrant wood of the heart and 
roots of a tree of several species belonging to 
the genus Santalum; also, the tree itself. The 
most important species is S. albwm, an evergreen 20 or 30 
feet high, with the aspect 
of privet. It is native in 
dryish localities in south- 
ern India, ascending the 
mountains to an altitude of 
3,000 feet. The heart-wood 
is yellowish- brown, ve 
hard απά close-grained, 
scented with an oil still 
more abundant in the root, 
which is distilled for per- 
fumery purposes and is in 
great request. The wood 
is much used for carving, 
making ornamental boxes, 
etc., being valued as a pro- » 
tective from insects as well 
as for its perfume. It is 
also extensively used, espe 
cially in China (which is 
the great market for san- 
dalwood), to burn as in- 
cense, both in temples and ; 
in dwellings. Other sandalwoods, from which for a time 
after their discovery large supplies were obtained, are S. 
Freycinetianum (its wood called citron or yellow sandal- 
wood) and S. pyrularium of the Hawaiian Islands, S. Yasi 
of the Fijis, ἆ Austro-caledonicum of New Caledonia, and 
Mida spicata of Australia, but these sources were soon 
nearly exhausted. In India and New Caledonia sandal- 
wood is systematically cultivated. See almug and Fusa- 
nus. Also called sanderswood.— Bastard sandalwood. 
See Myoporum.— Queensland sandalwood, Pholidia 
Mitchelli of the Myoporaceex, a tall Australian shrub or 
small tree, viscid and strongly scented. The heart-wood 





Sandalwood (Santalum album). 


sandalwood 


is dark reddish-brown, faintly scented, used for cabinet- 
work.— Red sandalwood. (a) The East Indian tree 
Pterocarpus santalinus, or its dark-red wood, which is 
used as a dyestuff, imparting a reddish-brown color to 
woolens. It is considered by Hindu physicians to be 
astringent and tonic. See Pterocarpus. Also called ruby- 
wood, and sometimes distinctively red sanderswood. 
Another East Indian tree, Adenanthera pavonina, with 
red wood, used as adyestuff and otherwise. See Adenan- 


species of Myroxylon, burnt in place of frankincense.— 
Sandalwood lish. See English.— Venezuela or 
West Indian sandalwood, the wood of Ximenia Amert- 
cana, of the family Olacacex, somewhat exported from 
Venezuela. The heart-wood is dark brown, the sap 
ei the scent pleasant but faint. It is the source of 
ast Indian sandalwood oil.— White sandalwood, the 
common sandalwood.—Yellow sandalwood, in the West 
Indies, Terminalia capitata of the Combretacex, 
sandarac (san’da-rak), η. [Also sandarach, 
sandarak, and corruptly andarac; < OF. sanda- 
rac, sandarache, sandarax, Ἐ.. sandaraque = Sp. 
Pg. sandaraca = It. sandaraca, sandracca, < L. 
sandaraca, sanderaca, sandaracha, < Gr. σανδα- 
ράκη, red sulphuret of arsenic, realgar, a red col- 
or, also bee-bread; of Eastern origin: ef. Ar. san- 
darus = Pers. sandaris = Hind. sandaris, san- 
daros, sindris, sundras, < Skt. sindira, realgar. ] 
1. In mineral., red sulphuret, or protosulphuret, 
of arsenic; realgar.—2. A resin in white tears, 
more transparent than those of mastic, which 
exudes from the bark of the sandarac-tree, 
Callitris quadrivalvis. (See sandarac-tree.) Itis 
used as pounce-powder for strewing over erasures on paper 
see pounce2), as incense, and for making a paie varnish 
or light-colored woods. It was formerly renowned as a 
medicine. Australian species of Callitris yield a similar 
resin. Also called juniper-resin, gum juniper. 
sandaracin (san-dar’a-sin), n. [< sandarac + 
-in2,] Asubstance, containing two or three res- 
ins, which remains after treating sandarac with 
alcohol. 
sandarac-tree (san’da-rak-tré), n. A tree, Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis, a native of the mountains of 


Morocco. Itisa large tree with straggling branches. 
The wood is fragrant, hard, durable, mahogany-colored, 
and is largely 
used in the con- 


struction of 


ingsin the north 
of Africa, See 
alerce and san- 
darac, Also call- 
ed arar-tree. 


) gand-bar (sand’biir), n. 
xin the bottom or at the mouth of a river. 
thera.— Sandalwood bark, a bark said to be from a gand-bath (sand’bath), n. 
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axle, designed to keep sand and dust from work- 
ing into the axle-box. KH. H. Knight. 
sand-bank (sand’bangk), π. A bank of sand; 
especially, a bank of sand formed by tides or 
currents. 
A bar of sand formed 


1. A vessel contain- 
ing warm or hot sand, used as an equable heater 
for retorts, etc., in various chemical processes. 
—2. In med., a form of bath in which the body 
is covered with warm sea-sand.—8, The roll- 
ing of fowls in sand, by which they dust them- 
selves over to cleanse the skin and feathers; 
the act of pulverizing; saburration. 

sand-bear (sand’bar), ». The Indian badger 
or bear-pig, Arctonyx collaris. See balisaur. 

sand-bearings (sand’bar’ingz), n. pl. See bear- 
ing. 

sand-bed (sand’bed), η. In metal., the bed into 
which the iron from the blast-furnace is run; 
the floor of a foundry in which large castings 
are made, : 

sand-beetle (sand’bé’tl), n. Any member of 
the Trogidz. Adams, Man. Nat. Hist. 

sand-bellows (sand’bel’6z), . Ahand-bellows 
for throwing sand on a newly painted surface, 
to give it the appearance of stone. 

sandbergerite (sand’bérg-ér-it), n. [< F. Sand- 
berger (b. 1826) + -ite2.] In mineral., a variety 
of tennantite, or arsenical tetrahedrite, con- 
taining a considerable amount of zine. 

sand-bird (sand’bérd), x. A sandpiper or some 
similar bird; a shore-bird. 

sand-blackberry (sand’blak’ber-i), x. 
blackberry. 

sand-blast (sand’blast), π. Sand driven by a 
blast of air or steam, used to cut, depolish, or 
decorate glass and other hard substances. Com- 
mon hard sand and other substances are thus used as ab- 
radants. The blast throws the particles violently against 
the surface, in which each particle makes a minute break, 
and the final result is the complete and rapid cutting of 
the hardest glass or stone. Paper or gelatin laid on the 
surface resists the sand and makes it possible to cut on 
glass, etc., the most intricate patterns. The method is also 
used for ornamenting marble and stone, usually with the 


aid of iron patterns, and for cleaning and resharpening 
files. Also called sand-jet. 


sand-blind (sand’blind), a. 


See 


[< late ME. sande- 


eee 


sanded 

western United States, thence spreading east- 
ward. The fruit fills closely the extremely 
prickly calyx. 

sand-burned (sand’bérnd), a. In founding, not- 
ing the surface of a casting to which the sand 
of the mold has become partially fused and has 
united with the metal, thus forming a rough 
casting. This defect is due either to unsuitable 
sand or to the lack of proper blacking of the 
mold. £. H. Knight. 

sand-canal (sand’ka-nal’),n. The madreporic 
canal of an echinoderm; the stone-canal. See 

x diagram under Echinoidea. 

sand-cherry (sand’cher’i), x. The dwarf cher- 
ry, Prunus pumila. 

sand-clam (sand’klam), n. 
clam, Mya arenaria. 

sand-club (sand’klub), ». A sand-bag. 

sand-cock (sand’kok), ». The redshank, To- 
tanus calidris. See cut underredshank. [Loeal, 
British. ] 

sand-collar (sand’kol’iir),». A sand-saucer. 

sand-corn (sand’kérn), x. [< ME. *sandcorn, 
< AS. sand-corn (= G. sandkorn = Icel. sand- 
korn = Sw. sandkorn = Dan. sandskorn), a grain 
of sand, < sand, sand, + corn, corn: see sandl 
and cornl.] <A grain of sand. 

sand-crab (sand’krab), η. Acrabof the genus 
Ocypoda, which lives on sandy beaches, runs 
very swiftly, and burrows in the sand; also, 
the lady-crab, Platyonychus ocellatus. See cut 
under Platyonychus. 

sand-crack (sand’krak), π. 1. A fissure or 
erack in the hoof of a horse, extending from 


the coronet downward towardthesole. It occurs 
mostly on the inner quarters of the fore feet and on the 
toes of the hindfeet. It is due to a diseased condition of 
the horn-secreting membrane at the coronet, and is liable 
to cause lameness. 


2. A crack which forms in a molded brick prior 
to burning, due to imperfect mixing. 
sand-cricket (sand’krik’et),n. One of certain 
large crickets of odd form common in the 
western United States and belonging to the 
genus Stenopelmatus. S. fasciatus is an exam- 
ple. Itis erroneously considered poisonous by 
the Mexicans. See cut under Stenopelmatus. 
sand-crusher (sand’krush’ér), ». A form of 
Chilian mill for breaking up sand to a uniform 


The common long 





blynde ; supposed to be a corruption, simulating 
sand (as if having eyes blurred by little grains 
or specks; ef. sanded, 4), of an unrecorded *sam- 


fineness, and washing it, to free it from foreign 


sand-badger matters. It 18 employed especially in prepar- 


(sand ’ baj “- E. Η. 


ér),n. A Ja- 
vanese bad- 
ger, Meles an- 
akuma. P.L. 
Sclater. 
pees | 
(sand ’ bag), 
n. Abag fill- 
ed with sand. 
(a) A bag of sand 
or earth, used in a fortification for Oy ee breaches, etc., 
or as ballast in boats and balloons. (b) A leathern cushion, 
tightly filled with fine sand, used by engravers to prop their 
work ata convenient angle, or to give free motion toa plate 
or cut in engraving curved lines, etc. (c) A bag of sand 
used asa weapon. Especially —(1) Such a bag fastened to 
the end of a staff and formerly employed in the appointed 
combats of cere instead of the sword and lance, the 
weapons of knights and gentlemen. 
Engaged with money-bags as bold 
As men wiih sand-bags did of old. 


Sandarac-tree (Callitrts quadrivalvis). 


S. Butler, Hudibras, III. ii. 80. # Where they cross the axle. 


(2) A cylindrical tube of flexible and strong material filled 
with sand, by which a heavy blow may be struck which 
leaves little or no mark on the skin: a weapon used by 
ruffians. (d) A bag of sand which was attached to a quin- 
tain. (6) A long narrow bag of flannel, filled with sand, 
used to cover crevices between window-sashes or under 
doors, or laid on the stage of a theater behind flats and 
wings to prevent lights at the back from shining through 
the spaces left at junctions. (f/) Thestumach of acrab. 


sandbag (sand’bag), v. ἔ.; pret. and pp. sand- 
bagged, ppr. sandbagging. [< sand-bag,n.| To 
hit or beat with a sand-bag. 

sandbagger (sand’bag’ér),n. 1, One who uses 
a sand-bag; especially, a robber who uses a 
sand-bag to stun his victims. 

And the perils that surround the belated citizen from 
the attacks of lurking highwaymen and sand-baggers in the 
darkened streets do not add to the agreeableness of the 
situation. Elect. Review (Amer.), XV. xix. 13. 
2. A sailing boat that uses sand-bags as ballast. 

sand-ball (sand’bal), πα. A ball of soap mixed 
with fine sand for the toilet: used to remove 
roughness and stains from the hands. 

Sand-balls are made by incorporating with melted and 
perfumed soap certain proportions of fine river sand. 

Watt, Soap-making, p. 164. 

sand-band (sand’band), ». In a vehicle, an 
iron guard-ring over the inside of the hub of a 
wheel, and projecting over its junction with the 





blind, half-blind, ¢ AS. sdm- (= L. semi- = Gr. 
ἡμι-), half (see sam-, semi-, hemt-), + blind, blind: 
see blind1.] Purblind; dim-sighted. [Obsolete 
or archaic. } 

O heavens, this is my true-begotten father! who, being 


more than sand-blind, high gravel-blind, knows me not. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 37. 


I have been sand-blind from my infancy. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 

sand-blindness (sand’blind’nes), n. Thestate 
of being sand-blind. 

sand-blower (sand’blo“ér), n. A simple ap- 
paratus for throwing fine sand thinly and 
evenly upon a freshly painted surface; a sand- 
bellows. 

sand-board (sand’bord), . In a vehicle, a bar 
over the front or the rear axle and parallel 
with it, resting upon the hounds at the point 


sand-box (sand’boks),m. 1. A box with a per- 
forated top or cover for sprinkling paper with 
sand.— 2. A box filled with sand, usually placed, 
in American locomotives, on top of the boiler 
and in front of the driving-wheel, with a pipe 
to guide the sand to the rail when the wheels 
slip owing to frost, wet, ete. 
passenger-engine.—3. Α tree, 
Hura crepitans. The fruits are of 
the shape shown in the cut, about the 
size of an orange, having a number of 
cells, each containing a seed. When 


ripe and dry they burst with a sharp 
report. See Hura (with cut). A 


sand-brake (sand’brak), n. 
device in which the resistance 
offered by sand in a box surrounding a car- 
axle is automatically made to stop a train when 
the cars accidentally separate, or if the speed 
reaches a dangerous point. 

sand-bug (sand’bug),. 1. A burrowing crus- 
tacean of the family Hippide. See cut under 
Hippa.— 2. Some hymenopterous insect that 
digs in the sand, as a digger-wasp; a sand- 
wasp: Α loose popular use. [U.8.]—38. Any 





ay 


Fruit of the Sand- 
box Tree (να 
crepitans). 


y member of the Galgulidz. : 


sand-bur (sand’bér), ». A weed, Solanum ros- 
tratum, a native of the great plains of the 


See cut under 


ing sand for use in glass-manufacture. 
Knight. 

sand-cusk (sand’kusk),. A fish of the genus 

x Ophidion, See cut under Ophidium. 

sand-dab (sand’dab), . <A kind of plaice, the 
rusty dab, Limanda ferruginea, found along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, especially 
northward. Its colored side is brownish-olive 
with irregular reddish spots. See dab2. 

sand-dart (sand’‘dirt), ». A British noctuid 
moth, Agrotis ripe. 

sand-darter (sand’dir’tér), π. Anetheostomine 
fish of the genus Ammocrypta, several species 
of which occur in the United States. The most 
interesting of these is A. pellucida, about 3 inches long. 


abounding in clear sandy streams of the Ohio valley and 
κ northwestward. See darter. 


sand-diver (sand’di‘vér), n. 
darter. 

sand-dollar (sand’dol’ir),n. A flat sea-urchin, 
as Lchinarachnius parma, or Mellita quinque- 
fora; acake-urchin. The fishermen on the coast of 
Maine and New Brunswick sometimes prepare a marking- 
ink from sand-dollars, by rubbing off the spines and skin, 
and, after pulverizing, making the mass into a thin paste 
with water. See placenta, Scutellida, shield-urchin, and 
cuts under Encope, cake-urchin, and sea-urchin. 


sand-drier (sand’dri’ér),. An apparatus for 
eliminating moisture from sand, either by con- 
duction or by a current of hot air. 
sand-drift (sand’drift), ». Drifting or drifted 
sand; a mound of drifted sand. 
sand-dune (sand’din), π. A ridge of loose 
sand drifted by the wind: same as dunel, 
Barchan and medana are names given to cre- 
scentic sand-dunes in western Asia and South 
America, and they are coming to be used 
generically by physiographers. 
sanded (san’ded),a. [< sand1l + -ed2, In def. 
4 a particular use, as if ‘having sand or dust 
in the eyes,’ with ref. to sand-blind, q.v.] 1. 
Sprinkled with sand. 
The white vashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 227. 
2. Covered with sand. 
The roused-up River pours along : 
Resistless, roaring. dreadful, down it comes, . . . 


Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Thomson, Winter, 1. 100. 


Same as sand- 


sanded 


8. Of asandy color. 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 125. 


4. Short-sighted. [Prov. Eng. ] 
sand-eel (sand’él), . [< ME. sandel (= G. Dan. 
sand-aal); < sand1 + eel. Cf. sandling.|] 1. An 


anacanthine fish of the genus Ammodytes. The 
body is slender and cylindrical, somewhat. resembling 
that of an eel, and varying from 4 inches to about a foot 
in length, of a beautiful silvery luster, destitute of ventral 
fins, and the scales hardly perceptible; the head is com- 
pressed, and the upper jaw larger than the under, There 
are two British species, bearing the name of lance, namely 
Ammodytes tobianus, or wide-mouthed lance, and A.lancea, 
orsmall-mouthed lance. They are of frequent occurrence 
on the coasts, burying themselves in the sand to the depth 
of 6 or 7 inches during the time it is left dry by the ebb- 
tide, whence the former is dug out by fishermen for bait. 
They are delicate food. The name extends to any member 
of the Ammodytidz. In America there are several other 
species, as A. americanus of the Atlantic coast and A. 
sonatus of the Pacific coast. All are known also as sand- 
ance,and some as lant. See cut under Ammodytide. 


Yarrell suggested that the larger sand-launce only should 
‘be termed sand-eel, and the lesser one sand-launce. 

Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, IT. 830. 

2. A fish, Gonorhynchus gonorhynchus, of the 
family Gonorhynchide, [New Zealand. | 


sand-ejector (sand’é-jek’tor), n. See sand- 
pump, 2. 
sandelt, ». A Middle English form of sand-eel. 
sandel-brick (san’del-brik), n. Same as place- 
ick. 
sandelingt, n. A Middle English form of sand- 
ing. 


Sandemanian (san-dé-ma’ni-an),n. [< Sande- 
man (see def.) + -i-an.] A member of a denomi- 
nation, followers of Robert Sandeman (1718- 
1771), anative of Perth, Scotland, and a zealous 
follower of John Glass. Among the distinctive prac- 
tices of the body are community of goods, abstinence from 
blood and from things strangled, love-feasts, and weekly 


golebassion of the communion. Called Glassite in Scot- 
and. 


Sandemanianism (san-dé-ma’ni-an-izm), 2. 
< Sandemanian + -ism.] The principles of the 
andemanians. 

sander}, η. See sandal2. 

sanderbodet, ». [ME., < sander- (as in sander- 

man) + bode, a messenger: see bodel.] A mes- 


senger. 
danfloritni (san’dér-ling), n. [ς sand1 + -er 

+ -lingl. Cf.sandling.] The three-toed sand- 
piper, or so-called ruddy plover, Calidris are- 


naria or Arenaria calidris, a small wading bird 


% 
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Se 
Sanderling (Calidrzs avenaria), in breeding-plumage. 


of the family Scolopacidz, subfamily Scolopa- 
cine, and section Tringex, found on sandy 
beaches of all pares of the world. It is white 
much varied with black or gray on the upper parts, an 
in the breeding-season suffused with rufous on the head, 
neck, and back; the bill and feet are black. It is from 74 
‘to 8 inches long, 15} in extent of wing. This is the only 
‘sandpiper without a hind toe, whence it was sometimes 
classed as a plover. 

sandermant, Ώ. Same as sandesman. 

sanderst (san’dérz),. See sandal2, 

Vnder their haire they haue a starre n their fore- 
heads, which they rub euery morning with a little white 
sanders tempered with water, and three or foure graines 
of Rice among it. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 484. 


They have many Mines of Copper [in Loango], and great 
quantity of Sanders, both red and gray. 
S. Clarke, Geographical Description (1670). 
sanders blue. See blue. 
sanderswoodt (san’dérz-wid), n. Same as san- 
dalwood. 
sandesmant, ”. [ME., also sondesman, and san- 
derman, sonderman; < sandes, gen. of sand?, a 
message, mission, + man, man; see sand? and 
man.| A messenger; an ambassador. 
Thou sees that the Emperour es angerde a lyttille ; 


That semes be his sandismene that he es sore grevede. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 266. 
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sandever, 7. See sandiver. 

sand-fence (sand’fens), ». In hydraul. engin., 
a barrier formed by driving stakes in A-shape 
into the bed of a stream, and lashing or wiring 


xbrush about them. H. H. Knight. 


sand-fish (sand’fish), n. <A fish of the genus 
Trichodon, or any member of the Trichodontide 
(which see for technical characters). 7. trichodon, 





Sand-fish (7richodon trichodon). 


about a foot long, lives buried in the sand on the coast of 
Alaska and southward. It superficially resembles the 
weever, but differs very much structurally, and has fifteen 
apne on the first dorsal fin and eighteen rays on the 
second, 


sand-flag (sand’flag), n. 
lar or flaggy structure. 
The face of that lofty cape is composed of the soft and 
crumbling stone called sand-flag, which gradually... 
yields to the action of the atmosphere, and is split into 
large masses. Scott, Pirate, vii. 
sand-flaw (sand’fld), η. In brick-making, a de- 
fect in the surface of a brick, due to uneven coat- 
ing of the mass of clay with molding-sand be- 
fore molding. Also called sand-erack. 
The brick shall contain no cracks or sand-flaws., 
_C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 124. 
sand-flea (sand’fié), n. 1. The chigoe or jig- 
ger, Sarcopsylla penetrans.— 2. A sand-hopper 
or beach-flea; one of numerous small amphi- 
pod erustaceans which hop like fleas on the sea- 


shore. A common British species to which the name 
applies is Talitrus locusta. See beach-flea, and cuts under 


mphipoda and Orchestia. 

sand-fiood (sand’fiud), ». A vast body of sand 
moving or borne along a desert, as in Arabia. 
Bruce. 

sand-flounder (sand’floun’dér), ». A worthless 
kind of flounder or flatfish, Lophopseita macu- 
latus, which is nearly related to the Euro- 
pean turbot, very common on the Atlanti¢ coast 
of North America, and also called windowpane, 
from its translucency. The eyes and color are on 
the left side; the body is very flat, broadly rhomboid, of 
a light olive brown marbled with paler, and with many 
irregular blackish blotches, and the fins are spotted. 


sand-fluke (sand’fldék), ». 1. Same as sand- 
sucker.— 2, The smear-dab, Microstomus kitt or 


Sandstone of a lamel- 


4 microcephalus. 


sand-fly (sand’fli),m. 1. A small midge oceur- 
ring in New England, Simulium (Ceratopogon) 
nocwum of Harris. This is probably the punky 
of the Adirondack region of New York.—2, 
Any member of the Bibionide. 

sand-gall (sand’g4l),. Same as sand-pipe, 1. 

sand-gaper (sand’ gi” pér), ». The common 
clam, Mya arenaria. 

sand-glass (sand’glas), ». A glass vessel con- 
sisting of two equal, nearly conical, and coaxial 
receptacles connected by a small opening at 
their vertices, one of which contains sand, 
which, if the glass is turned, runs through the 
opening into the other, the amount of sand be- 
ing so regulated that a certain space of time 
is exactly measured by its running through. 
Compare hour-glass, minute-glass. 

A sand-glasse or houre-glasse, vitreum horologium, 

ἆ Withal’s Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 255. (Nares.) 

sand-grass (sarid’gras),n. 1. Grass that grows 
on sandy soil, as by the sea-shore. The name is 
peculiarly applied to those grasses which, by their wide- 


spreading and tenacious roots, enable the sandy soil to 
resist the encroachments of the sea. 


The sand-grasses, Elymus arenarius, Arundo arenaria, 
are valuable binding weeds on shifty sandy shores. 


Henfrey. 
2. Specifically, in the United States, Triplasis 
purpurea, an annual tufted grass of the At- 
lantic coast and sandy districts inland. It is 
of little practical worth. 
sand-grouse (sand’grous). ». Any bird of the 
family Pteroclidz; a pigeon-grouse or rock- 
igeon, inhabiting sandy deserts of the Old 


orld. The common sand-grouse is Pterocles arenaria; 
the pin-tailed is P. setarius; Pallas’s is Syrrhaptes para- 
doxus ; and there are many others. See cuts under ganga, 
Pterocles, and Syrrhaptes. Also sand-pigeon. 


sand-guard (sand’gird), n. In vehicles, a de- 
vice for preventing sand or other gritty sub- 
stances from entering the boxes and abrading 
the bearing surfaces. A common form is a 
metal collar fitted within an annular flange. 


sand-hornet (sand’hér‘net), ». 


sanding-plate 


sand-heat (sand’héet), π. The heat of warm 
sand, used in some chemical operations. 

sand-hill (sand’hil), ». [< ME. sond-hylle,< AS. 
sand-hyll, sond-hyll, ς sand, sand, + hyll, hill.} 
A hill of sand, or a hill covered with sand.— 
Sand-hill crane, the gray or brown orane of North Amer- 
ica, different from the white or whooping crane. There 
are two species or races to which the name applies, both 
of which have been called Grus canadensis, which properly 
applies only to the northern brown or sand-hill crane, 
somewhat smaller and otherwise different from the 
southern brown or sand-hill crane, Grus mexicanus or G. 
pratensis. Both are leaden-gray, when younger browner, 
or quite reddish-brown. The larger variety is 44 inches 
long, extending 6 feet 8 inches; the wing, 22 inches; the 
tail, 93 the tarsus, 94. The trachea of these birds is much 











Sand-hill Crane (62145 canadensts). 


less convoluted in the sternum than that of the whooping 

crane. They are seldom if ever found now in settled 
arts of eastern North America, though still abundant in 
he north and west. 


sand-hiller (sand’hil’ér), ». One of a class of 
‘‘noor whites” living in the pine-woods that 
cover the sandy hills of Georgia and South 


Carolina. They are supposed by some authorities to be 
the descendants of poor white people who, being deprived 
of work by the introduction of slave-labor, took refuge in 
the woods. Also called cracker. 


The sand-hillers are small, gaunt, and cadaverous, and 
their skin is just the color of the sand-hills they live on. 
They are incapable of applying themselves steadily to any 
labor, and their habits are very much like those of the 
old Indians. Olmsted, Slave States, p. 507. (Bartlett.) 


sand-holder (sand’hdl’dér), ». In a pump- 
stock, a chamber in which the sand carried by 
the water is deposited, instead of being carried 
on to the plunger or pump-bucket. 

sand-hopper (sand’hop’ér), ». Some animal 
which hops on the sand (as of the sea-shore), as 
a beach-flea or sand-skipper; one of the amphi- 


pods; a sand-flea. Very numerous species of differ- 
ent genera receive this name, which has no technical or 
exact meaning. The Gammaride# are sometimes collec- 
tively so called. See cut under Amphipoda. 


A sand-wasp, 
‘especially of the family Crabronidz, some of 
which resemble hornets. See cut under Cra- 
bronide. . 
sandie (san’di), n. See sandy1, 
San Diego palm. See Washingtonia. 
sandiferoust (san-dif’e-rus), a. [Irreg. < sand1 
+ -i-ferous (see -ferous).] Bearing or throw- 
ing up sand; areniferous, [{RKare.] 
The surging sulks of the sandiferous seas. 
Sir P. Sidney, Wanstead Play, p. 619. (Davies.) 
sandiness (san’di-nes), n. [< sandy1 + -ness. ] 
1. Sandy character: as, the sandiness of the 
soil.—2. Sandy character as regards color: 
as, sandiness of hair, or of complexion. 
sanding (san’ding), π. [Verbal n. of sandl, v.] 
1. In ceram., the process of testing the surface 
of gilding, after it has been fired, with fine 
sand and water, to try whether the firing has 
been insufficient (in which case the gold will 
not adhere) or excessive (in which case the 
gold will not be brilliant).—2. The process of 
burying oysters in sand, mud, ete.; also, ac- 
cumulation of foreign matter on their shells, or 
this matter itself. 
The gales also have the effect of covering the scattered 


oysters on the leeward sand, which process is called sand- 
ing, and it appears to be very injurious. Winslow. 


3. The act of mixing with sand. 


The sanding process consists in mixing with the sponges 
before packing a certain quantity of fine sand, which in- 
creases their weight from 25 to even 100 per cent. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 840. 


sanding-plate (san‘ding-plat), ». A plate of 
cast-iron mounted on a vertical spindle, used 


sanding-plate 
in grinding marble-work of small or medium 
size. 
sandisht (san’dish), a. [< sand1 + -ishl.] Ap- 
proaching the nature of sand; loose; not com- 
pact. 

You may plant some anemonies, copecialy the tenui- 
folias and ranunculus’s in fresh sandish earth, taken from 
under the turf, Evelyn, Calendar, p. 481. 

sandiver (san’di-vér), n. [Also sandever ; «ΜΕ. 
saundyver, sawndevere, ς OF. suin de verre, later 
suint de verre, sandiver, lit. ‘scum or grease of 
glass’: OF. suin, suint, F. swint, grease, esp. 
from the wool of sheep (< suinter, sweat, as 
stones in moist weather, < G. schwitzen, sweat: 
see sweat); de (ς L. de), of (see de2); verre, 
glass, « L. vitrum, glass: see vitreous.| Glass- 
gall. See anatron, 1. 
The clay that clenges ther-by arn corsyes strong, 
As alum & alkaran, that angré arn bothe, 
Soufre sour, & saundyuer, & other such mony. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1035. 
sandix (san‘diks),”. [Also sandya; < ME. san- 
dyse (also sawndyrs, sawndres, by confusion with 
like forms of sandal?),< L. sandia, sandyx, ML. 
also sandex, ς Gr. σάνδιξ, σάνδυξ, vermilion. Cf. 
Hind. sindur, sendur, red lead, minium.] Red 
lead prepared by calcining lead carbonate. It 
has a brighter red color than minium, and is 
xused as a pigment. 
sand-jack (sand’jak), m. Same as willow-oak. 
sandjak, n. See sanjak. 
sand-jet (sand’jet), ». An apparatus whereby 
sharp sand is fed to a jet of compressed air or 
a steam-jet, and driven out forcibly against a 
surface which it is desired to abrade. It has 
within a few years been extensively applied to the orna- 
mentation of glass, and to some extent in the operations 
of stone-cutting and the smoothing and cleaning of cast- 
iron hollow ware. In the ornamentation of glass, stencils 
are placed upon the surface, which protect from abrasion 
the parts covered, and the abraded parts take the form 
of the pattern cut in the stencil. A very short exposure 
to the sand-jet produces the tracing of the pattern in a 
fine-frosted, well-defined figure. The effectiveness of the 
jet when air or steam at high pressure is used renders it 
competent to cut and drill even cortindum. The results 
attained, when the simplicity of the means employed are 


considered, render this one of the most interesting of 
modern inventions. See sand-blast 


sand-lance (sand’lans),”. A fish of the family 
Ammodytidz: same as sand-eel,1. Also lance. 
sand-lark (sand’lirk),». 1. Somesmall wad- 
ing bird that runs along the sand, not a lark; 
any sandpiper or sand-plover, as a dunlin, dot- 
terel, ringneck, ete. 
Along the river’s stony marge 


The sandlark chants a joyous song. 

Wordsworth, The Idle Shepherd Boys. 
(a) The common sandpiper, Tringoides hypoleucus: also 
sandy laverock. (b) The sanderling, Calidris arenaria. 
2. A true lark of the genus Ammomanes, as A. 
deserti, having a pale sandy plumage. 

sand-leek (sand’lék), ». See leek. 

sandlingt, ». [ME. sandelynge; < sand1 + 
-ling}.] Same as sand-eel, 1. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 441. 

sand-lizard (sand‘liz’iird), n. A common Eu- 
ropean lizard, Lacerta agilis, found in sandy 
places. It is about 7 inches long, variable in color, but 
generally sandy-brown on the upper parts, with darker 


blotches interspersed, and having black rounded spots 
with a yellow or white center on the sides. 


sand-lob (sand’lob), ». The common British 
lug or lobworm, Arenicola piscatorum, about 10 
inches long, much used for bait. 
sand-lot (sand’lot), a. Pertaining to orresem- 
bling the socialistic or communistic followers of 
Denis Kearney, an Irish agitator, whose prin- 
cipal place of meeting was in the ‘‘sand-lots” or 
unoccupied lands of San Francisco: as, a sand- 
lot orator; the sand-lot constitution (the consti- 
tution of California framed in the year 1879 un- 
der the influence of the ‘‘sand-lot” agitation). 
We can... appoint. . . a sand-lot politician to China. 
The Atlantic, LVITI. 416. 
sandman (sand’man), π. A fabulous person 
who is supposed to make children sleepy: prob- 
ably so called in allusion to the rubbing of their 
ayes, when sleepy, as if to rub out particles of 
sand. 
sand-martin (sand’miir’tin), n. 
swallow or bank-swallow. 
sand-mason (sand’ma/’sn), ». A common Brit- 
ish tubeworm, Terebella littoralis. Dalyell. 
sand-mole (sand’m6l), n. A South African ro- 
dent, as Bathyergus maritimus, or Georychus ca- 
pensis, which burrows in the sand. See euts 
under Bathyergus and Georychus. 
sand-monitor (sand’mon/i-tor),n. A varanoid 
lizard of the genus Psammosaurus, P. arenarius, 
also ealled land-crocodile. 


The sand- 
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sand-mouse (sand’mous), ». The dunlin or 
purre, Tringa alpina, a sandpiper. Also sea- 
mouse. [Westmoreland, Eng. ] 

sand-myrtle (sand’mér’tl), x. See Leiophyllum 
and myrtle. 

sand-natter (sand’nat“’ér), n. 
of the genus Hryz; an ammodyte. 
modytes, 2, and cut under Erya. 

sandnecker (sand’nek’ér), n. 
sucker. 

Sandoricum (san-dor’i-kum),». [NL. (Cavanil- 
les, 1789), < santoor, a Malay name.] A plant-ge- 
nus of thefamily Meliacee and tribe Trichiliee, 
consisting of 6species of trees, foundin the East 
Indies and Oceanica. Its special characters are a 
tubular disk sheathing the ovary and the base of the style, 
a cup-shaped calyx adnate to the base of the ovary, having 
five short imbricated lobes, a stamen-tube bearing at the 
apex ten included anthers, a corolla of five free imbricated 
petals, and a globose fleshy indehiscent fruit which is acid 
and edible. S. Indicum, native in Burma (there called 
thitto) and introduced into southern India, is a lofty ever- 
green with a red close-grained heart-wood which takes a 
fine polish. Itis used for making carts, boats, etc. This 
and perhaps other species have been called sandal-tree. 


sand-oyster (sand’ois’tér), η. See oyster. 

sandpaper (sand’pa’pér), n. Stout paper coat- 
ed with hot glue and then sprinkled with sharp 
sand of different degrees of fineness. It is used 


for rubbing and finishing, and is intermediate in its action 
between emery-paper and glass-paper. 

sandpaper (sand’pa’pér), ο. t. [< sandpaper, 
m.| 1. To rub, smooth, or polish with sand- 
paper. 

After the priming has been four days drying, and has 
then been sand-papered off, give another coat of the same 
paint. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 80. 
Henee, figuratively—2. To make smooth or 
even; polish, as a literary composition.—gand- 
papering-machine, a machine in which sandpaper is em- 
ployed as an abradant in finishing wooden spokes, handles, 
etc., and in buffing shoe-soles. It is made in several forms 
according to the character of the work, with a rotating 
drum or disk covered with sandpaper. | 

sandpaper-tree (sand’pa-pér-tré), π. One of 
several trees of the family Dilleniacezx, having 
leaves 6ο rough that they can be used like sand- 
aper. Such trees are Curatella Americana of 
ulana,and Dillenia scabrella of the East Indies. 
sand-partridge (sand’pir’trij), η. A partridge 
of the genus Ammoperdix: translating the ge- 
neric name. Therearetwokinds: A. bonhamt is widely 
distributed in India, Persia, and some other portions of 
Asia; A. heyi occupies Arabia and Palestine, and thence 
extends into Egypt and Nubia. They differ little from the 
members of the genus Perdix proper. See partridge, 1. 
ώς (sand’pép), ». A familiar name in 
the United States of various small sandpipers; 
a peep; a peetweet: so called from their notes. 
The birds chiefly called by this name are the American 
stint or least sandpiper, Actodromas minutilla ; the semi- 
palmated sandpiper, Ereunetes pusillus ; and the peetweet, 
or spotted sandpiper, T'ringoides macularius. See cuts un- 
der Ereunetes, Tringoides, and stint. 


sand-perch (sand’pérch), n. The grass-bass, 
Pomoxis sparoides. [Southern U. S.] 

sand-picture (sand’pik’tir), ». A sheet of 
sandpaper upon which the sand is arranged in 
different colors to produce a sort of picture. 

sand-pigeon (sand’pij’on), n. Same as sand- 
grouse. 

Thesand-grouse, better sand-pigeons, Pterocletes. Coues. 
sand-pike (sand’pik), π. See pike?. 
sand-pillar (sand’pil’ar), ». A sandspout. 
sand-pine (sand’pin), η. See pinel. 
sand-pipe (sand’pip), ». 1. A deep hollow of a 
-eylindrical form, ey, of which are found pene- 

trating the white chalk in England and Franee, 
and are filled with sand and gravel. Pipes of 
this kind have been noticed in England penetrating to 


a depth of sixty feet, and having a diameter of twelve feet. 
Also called sand-gall. 


2. In a locomotive, one of the pipes leading 
from the sand-boxes, through which sand is al- 
lowed to flow upon the rails just in advance of 
the treads of the driving-wheels to increase 
their tractive power. 


Connecting, coupling, and excentric rods are taken 
down, hornstays, brake rods, sand-pipes, and ploughs, and 
any pipes that run beneath the axles. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 159, 


κ 4 . 

sandpiper (sand’pi’pér), ». 1. A small wad- 
ing bird that runs along the sand and utters a 
piping note; a sand-lark, sand-plover, or sand- 
Snipe. Technically —(qa) A bird of the family Scolopaci- 
dz, subfamily Scolopacine, and section T'ringee, of which 
there are about 30 species, of all parts of the world. They 
have the billlike a true snipe’s in its sensitiveness and con- 
stricted gape, but it is little if any longer than the head, 
straight or scarcely decurved, and the tail lacks the cross- 
bars of that of most snipes and tattlers. The toes are four 
in number (excepting Calidris), and cleft to the base (ex- 
cepting Micropalama and Ereunetes). The sandpipers be- 
long especially to the northern hemisphere, and mostly 
breed in high latitudes; but they perform the most ex- 


A sand-snake 
See Am- 


Same as sand- 





sandpiper 


tensive migrations, and in winter are generally dispersed 
over the world. The sexes are alike in plumage, but the 
seasonal changes of plumage are very great. The sand- 
pipers are probably without exception gregarious, and 
often fleck the beaches in flocks of hundreds or thousands. 
They live preferably in open wet sanily places, not in 
swamps and fens, and feed by probing with their sensi- 
tive bills, like snipes. Among them are the most diminu- 
tive of waders, as the tiny sandpipers of the genus Acto- 
dromas called stints. The semipalmated sandpiper is no 
larger, but has basal webs; it is Ereunetes pusillus of 
America. The spoon-billed sandpiper, Eurynorhynehus 
pygmezus, is another diminutive bird, of Asia and arctic 
America, The stilt-sandpiper has long legs and semi- 
palmated feet ; it is Micrupalama himant . The broad- 
billed sandpiper is Limicola pygmea or ο ιν λ λος not 
found in America. The pectoral sandpiper, or grass-snipe, 
is Actodromas maculata, a characteristic American species 





Grass-snipe, or Pectoral Sandpiper (7*zga (Actodromas) 
maculata). 


of comparatively large size. Dunlins or purres are sand- 
pipers of the genus Pelidna. The curlew-sandpiper is 
Ancylochilus subarquatus. The purple sandpipers are sev- 
eral species of Arquatella, as A. maritima. The knot, ca- 
nute, red or red-breasted, or ash-colored sandpiper, or 
robin-snipe, is Tringa canutus. (0) A bird of the same fam- 
ily and subfamily as the foregoing, but of the section Τοία- 
nex, or tattlers, several but not all of which are also known 
as sandpipers, because they used to be put in the old genus 
Tringa. The common sandpiper of Europe, etc., is Trin- 
goides or Actitis hypoleucus, of which the common peet- 
weet or spotted sandpiper of the United States, 7’. macu- 
larius, is a close ally. Green sandpipers belong to the ge- 
nus Rhyacophilus, as R. ochropus of Europe and R. solita- 
rius of America. The wood-sandpiper of Europe is Τοία- 
nus glareola, The fighting sandpiper is the ruff; Machetes 
or Pavoncella pugnax. The buff-breasted sandpiper is a 
peculiar American species, Tryngites rufescens or subruji- 
collis. The Bartramian sandpiper is Bartramia longicauda 
or Actiturus bartramius of America. See the technical 
and special names, and cuts under Bartramia, dunilin, 
Ereunetes, Furynorhynchus, Micropalama, ο” 
ruff, sanderling, stint, Tringa, Tringotdes, and Tryngites. 
2. A fish, the pride.— Aberdeen sandpiper. Same 
as aberdeen.— Aleutian βαπάρίφας, Tringa (Arquatella) 
couest, 8 conspecies or race of the purple sandpiper, of 
northwestern North America. Ridgway, 1880.— Armed 
sandpipert, an Australian spur-winged wattled plover, 
Lobivanellus miles (Boddaert), called by a geographical 
blunder Parra ludoviciana by Gmelin in 1788, and T'ringa 
ludoviciana by Latham in 1790. Pennant.— Ash-colored 
sandpiper, the knot in winter plumage. Pennant; La- 
tham, 1785.—Baird’s sandpiper, Tringa (Actodromas) 
bairdi, an abundant stint of both Americas, intermediate 
in size between the pectoral and the least sandpiper, and 
resembling both in coloration. Cowes, 1861.— a- 
mian αππάψίωςς. See Bartramia.— Black-breasted 
sandpiper, the American dunlin in full plumage. See 
cut under dunlin.— Black sandpiper, the purple sand- 
piper (Tringa lincolniensis of Latham, 1790). Pennant ; 
Latham, 1785. (Lincolnshire, Eng.]—Bonaparte’s sand- 
piber, Tringa (Actodromas) bonapartet (or fuscicollis of 
ieillot), a stint of the size of Baird’s sandpiper, but with 
white upper tail-coverts. It is widely dispersed in both 
Americas, and is among the peeps which abound on the 
Atlantic coast during the migrations.— Boreal sand- 
pipert, the streaked sandpiper, or surf-bird, from King 
George’s Sound. Latham, 1785.—Broad-billed sand- 
piper. See def. 1.—Buff-breasted sandpiper, a small 
tattler with a very slight bill, Tryngites rufescens (or subru- 
Jicollis of Vieillot, 1819), widely dispersed but not very com- 
mon in both Americas, See cut under Tryngites.— Cay- 
enne sandpipert, the South American lapwing, Vanel- 
lus (Belonopterus) cayennensis. Latham, 1785.— Common 
sandpiper, Seedef.1. Ray; Willughby; etc.—Cooper’s 
sandpiper, Tringa coopert, a doubtful species, of which 
the only known specimen was shot on May 24th, 1832, on 
Long Island. S. F. Baird, 1858.—Curlew sandpiper. 
Same as pygmy curlew (which see, under prea? ra ques- 
trian sandpiper, the rufi.— Fighting san piper, the 
ruff.—Freckled sandpiper, the knot. Also called griz- 
zled sandpiper. Pennant; Latham.— Gambetta sand- 
pipert, the red-legged horseman of Albin; the redshank, 
a tattler. See cut under redshank. Pennant; Latham, 
1785.— Goa sandpipert, a spur-winged plover of India, 
etc., Lobivanellus indicus, formerly Tringa goensis. La- 
tham, 1785.—Gray sandpipert, the gray plover, Squa- 
tarola helvetica, formerly Tringa squatarola. Pennant; 
Latham, 1785.—Green sandpiper. See def. 1 (6). Pen- 
nant ; Latham, 1785.— Greenwich sandpiper, the young 
ruff, formerly Tringa grenovicensis. Latham.—Grizzled 
sandpiper, the knot. Also grisled sandpiper. Latham, 
1785.— Hebridal sandpipert, the turnstone, Strepsilas in- 
terpres. Pennant.—Least sandpiper. See stint.—Little 
sandpiper, Tringa pusilla, terms under which the older 
ornithologists confounded Wilson’s stint with the semi- 
palmated sandpiper. The rectification was made by John 
Cassin, in 1860, when Tringa pusilla first became EHreu- 
netes pusillus.—Louisiane sandpipert. ‘Same as Pen- 
nant’s armed sandpiper, by a geographical blunder... La- 
tham, 1785.—Prybilof sandpiper, Tringa (Arquatella) 
ptilocnemis of Coues (1873), a kind of purple sandpiper 
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uliar to the Prybilof (or Pribylov) Islands of Alaska.— 
d-backed sandpiper, the American dunlin, Tringa 
(Pelidna) americana of Cassin, pacijica of Coues, in full 
plumage. See cut under dunlin.—Red-necked sand- 


ham, 1785.— Red sandpiper, the aberdeen; the knot 
in full plumage; the robin-snipe, Tringa islandica, now 
T. canutus.—Selninger sandpiper, the purple sand- 
piper, Pennant; Latham.—Semipalmated sandpiper, 
eunetes pusillus, one of the commonest peeps of Amer- 
ica. See cut under EFreunetes.—Senegal sandpipert, an 
African spur-winged plover (Parra senegalla of Linnzus, 
Tringa senegalia of Latham,1790). Latham, 1785.—Sharp- 
tailed sandpiper, Tringa (Actodromas) acuminata of 
Horsfield (1821), much like the pectoral sandpiper, and of 
about the same size, common in Asia, rare in Alaska.— 
Shore sandpiper. (a) The ruff. (bt) Of Pennant, the 
rom sandpiper: called Tringa littorea by Linnzus, and 
r. Oldham’s white heron by Albin.—Solitary sand- 
piper, the green sandpiper of America, See cut under 
yacophilus.— Spoon-billed sandpiper. See def. 1.— 
Spotted sendpiper. See def. 1. This is the spotted 
tringa of Edwards.—S§tilt-sandpiper. See def. 1— 
Streaked sandpipert, the surf-bird, Aphriza virgata, 
called Tringa virgata (and 7. borealis) by Latham (1790). 
The earliest description is under this name, by Latham in 
1785, from the northwest coast of North America (Sand- 
wich Sound).—Striated sandpipert,theredshank. Pen- 
nant; Latham, 1785.—Swiss sandpipert, the black-bel- 
lied plover, Squatarola (formerly T'ringa) helvetica. Hav- 
ing four toes, this plover used to be classed with the sand- 
pipers. Pennant; Latham, 1785.—Temminck’s sand- 
iper. See stint.—Terek sandpiper. See Terekia.— 
ee-toed sandpiper, the sanderling. See cut under 
sanderling.— Uniform sandpipert, a sandpiper so called 
by Pennant and Latham, from Iceland.—Waved sand- 
pipert, a sandpiper supposed to be the knot in some ob- 
scure plumage (Tringa undata of Briinnich, 1764), Pen- 
nant; Latham, 1785.—White-winged sandpiper of La- 
tham, Tringa leucoptera of Gmelin (1788), a remarkable 
sandpiper of Polynesia, related to the buff-breasted sand- 
piper, and type of the genus Prosobonia of Bonaparte 
(1853).— Wilson’s sandpiper, the American least sand- 
piper, peep, or stint. See stint.—Yellow-legged sand- 
piper, the ruff. 


aandoit (sand pit), πι. 
which sand is excavated. 
sand-plover and μην. ér), n. A ringneck, 
ring-necked plover, or ring-plover; any species 
of the genus Aigialites, as a ring-dotterel, which 
frequents sandy beaches. See cuts under Agi- 
alites and piping-plover. | 
sand-prey (sand’pra), ». Same as sand-pride. 
sand-pride (sand’prid), π. A petromyzontoid 
vertebrate, also known as mud-lamprey and 
sandpiper, in its young or larval condition, 
when it has a short horseshoe-shaped mouth. 


It is found in many rivers and streams of Europe, reaches 
a length of 6 or 7 inches, and is of a brown color. See 


A place or pit from 


sand-pump (sand’pump),”. 1. In rope-drilling, 
a cylinder, provided with a valve at the bottom, 


Π 


which is low- 
ered into the 
drill-hole from 
time to time to 
remove the pul- 
verized rock, or 
sludge. Also 
called sludger. 
{Pennsylvania 
oil - regions. ]— 
2. A powerful 
water-jet with 
an annular 
nozle inclosing 
a tube which is 
sunk in loose 
sand, and oper- 
ates as an injec- 
tor to lift the 
sand with the 
water which 
discharges back 
through the 
tube. This form 
is used in caissons 
for sinking bridge- 
foundations, and is 
sometimes called a 
sand-ejector. It is 
a modification of 
the jet-pump. The 
water, passing upward around the upper end of the suc- 
tion-pipe, produces an upward draft or suction on the 
mingled sand and water below, drawing it upward and 
κ discharging it through d. 
sand-rat (sand’rat),. A pocket-gopher of the 
genus Thomomys, found in sandy places in the 
western coast-region of North America; the 
camass-rat. The term applies to some other members 
of the family, as the common Geomys bursarius. See cuts 
under camass-rat and Geomyidx. 
sand-reed (sand’réd), ». <A shore-grass, the 
marram or beach-grass, Ammophila arenaria. 
See Ammophila. 
sand-reel (sand’rél), ». A windlass, forming 
part of a well-boring outfit, used for operating 
8 sand-pump. 
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and-pump. 
a, sand to be removed ; 4, suction-pipe; c, 
induction-pipe ; @, discharge-pipe. 
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sand-ridge (sand’rij), n. [< ME. *sandrygge, 
AS. sandhryeg, a sand-bank, < sand, sand, + 


xhrycg, back, ridge.] A sand-bank. 
piper, an Asiatic stint, Tringa rujicollis of Peter 8. Pallas. gandrock (sand’rok), n. 


Same as sandstone: a 
term occasionally used in England, but very 


rarely in the United States. The Great Sandrock 
is the local name of a member of one of the lower divisions 
of the Inferior Odlite series in England. It is from 50 to 
100 feet thick, and is extensively quarried for building 
purposes. 


sand-roll (sand’rél), ». A metal roll cast in 
sand: in contradistinction to a chilled roll, 
which is cast in a chill. 
sandrunner (sand’run’ér), n. A sandpiper. 
sand-saucer (sand’s4’sér),. A popular name 
for the egg-mass of a naticoid gastropod, as 
Lunatia heros, commonly found on beaches, re- 
sembling the rim of a saucer or lamp-shade 
broken at one place and covered with sand. 
See cut under Natica. 
Sand-scoop (sand’- 
skép), ». A form of 
dredge used _ for 
scooping up sand 
from a river-bed. 
sand-screen (sand’- 
skrén), ». <A large 
sieve consisting of a 
frame fitted with a 
wire grating or net- 
ting of the desired 
fineness, propped up 
by a support at a con- 
venient angle, and 
used to sift out pebbles and stones from sand 
which is thrown against it with a shovel. The 


fine sand passes through the screen, while stones and 
gravel fall down in front. Also called sand-sifter. 


sandscrew (sand’skré), 2. An amphipod, Lepi- 
dactylis arenaria, which burrows in the sand of 
the sea-shores in Europe and America. 
sand-shark (sand’shirk),. A small voracious 
shark, Odontaspis or Carcharias littoralis, also 
called shovelnose. 
The Sand Shark . . . from New England southward to 
Charleston. Goode, in Nat. Hist. Aquat. Anim., p. 671. 
sand-shot(sand’shot), x. Small cast-iron balls, 
such as grape, canister, or case, cast in sand, 
as distinguished from those castin iron molds. 
sand-shrimp (sand’shrimp), ». A shrimp: an 
indefinite term. In Europe Crangon vulgaris 


xi8 sometimes so called. 


sand-sifter (sand’sif’tér), π. Same as sand- 
screen. 

sand-skink (sand’skingk), π. A skink found 
in sandy places, as Seps ocellatus of southern 
Europe. 

sand-skipper (sand’skip’ér), ». Asand-hopper 
or beach-fiea. 

sand-smelt (sand’smelt), π. An atherine or 
silversides; any fish of the family Atherinide. 
A common British sand-smelt is Atherina pres- 
byter. See cut under silversides. 

sand-snake (sand’snak), ». 1. A colubrine 
serpent of the family Psammophidez, as Psam- 
mophis sibilans. Also ealled desert-snake.—2. 
A boa-like Old World serpent of the family 
Erycidez, quite different from the foregoing, as 
Eryx jaculus of India, and others. See cut un- 
der Hryx. 

sand-snipe (sand’snip), ». A general or ocea- 
sional name of any sandpiper; especially, the 
common spotted sandpiper or summer-piper of 
Europe, Tringoides hypoleucus. 

sand-sole (sand’s6l), ». A sole, Microchirus 
lascaris. See borhame. ' 

sandspout (sand’spout),”. A pillar of sand, 
similar in appearance to a waterspout, raised 
by the strong inflowing and ascending currents 


of a whirlwind of small radius. The height of the 
column depends on the strength of the ascending currents 
and the altitude at which they are turned outward from 
the vortex. Sandspouts are frequently observed in Ara- 
bia, India, Australia, Arizona, and other hot countries and 
tracts having desert sands. 

A plant of the 


sand-spurry (sand’spur’i), η. 


xgzenus Tissa. 


sand-star (sand’stir), ». 1. Any starfish or 
five-fingers.— 2. An ophiuran; a brittle-star, 
having long slender fragile arms attached to a 
small cireular body. 

sandstay (sand’sta), η. An Australian shrub 
or small tree, Leptospermum levigatum, a spe- 
cially effective plant for staying drift-sands in 
warm climates. 

sandstone (sand’ston), n. [= D. zandsteen = 
G. sandstein = Sw. Dan. sandsten; as sand1 + 
stone.| A rock formed by the consolidation of 
sand. The grains of most sandstones are almost ex- 





sandstone 


clusively quartz, this mineral resisting decomposition, and 
only becoming worn into finer particles as abrasion con- 
tinues, while almost all other minerals entering into the 
composition of ordinary rocks are liable to dissolve and be 
carried away in solution, or be worn down into an impal- 
pable powder, so as to be deposited as mud. Sandstones 
may contain also clayey or calcareous particles, or be ce- 
mented by so large a quantity of ferruginous or calcareous 
matter as to have their original character quite obscured. 
Hence varieties of sandstones are qualified by the epithets 
argillaceous, calcareous, ferruginous, etc.— Berea sand- 
stone, a sandstone or grit belonging to the Carboniferous 
series, extensively quarried as a building-stone and for 
grindstones in Chio and especially in the vicinity of Berea 
(whence the name).—Caradoc sandstone, a sandstone of 
Lower Silurian age, very nearly the geological equivalent 
of the Bala group in Merionethshire, Wales, and of the 
Trenton limestone of the New York geologists. The name 
was given by Murchison, from the locality of Caer Caradoc, 
in Shropshire, England.— Flexible sandstone. See ita- 
columite.— Medina sandstone, a red, white, or mottled 
and somewhat argillaceous sandstone, according to the 
classification of the New York Survey, lying near the base 
of the Upper Silurian series. It corresponds nearly to 
the Upper Llandovery of the English geologists. It is the 
“Levant Red”’ and ‘Levant White” or No. IV. of the 
Pennsylvania Survey. 


“A mountain of IV.”’ is perhaps the commonest expres- 
sion in American geology. These mountains are very 
numerous, being reiterated outcrops or reappearances and 
disappearances of the Medina sandstone. 

J. P. Lesley, Coal and its Topography, p. 59. 


New Red Sandstone, a name formerly given in Eng- 
land to a great mass of strata consisting largely of red 
shales and sandstones and overlying rocks, belonging to 
the Carboniferous series. A part of the New Red Sand- 
stone is now considered to belong to the Permian series, 
since the organic remains which it contains are decidedly 
Paleozoic in character. 119 upper division of these red 
rocks, although retaining to a very considerable extent the 
same lithological characters as the lower division, differs 
much from it in respect to the fossils it contains, which 
are decidedly of a Mesozoic type, and form a portion of the 
so-called Triassic series. The term New Red Sandstone is 
still used to some extent in England, and has been ap- 
plied in the United States to the red sandstones of the 
Connecticut river valley, which are generally considered 
to be of Triassicage. See T'riassic.— Old Red Sandstone, 
8 name given in England, early in the history of geology, 
to a group of marls, sandstones, tilestones, and conglom- 
erates seen over an extensive area, and especially in Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and South Wales, 
cropping out from under the coal-measures and resting 
on the Silurian. ‘Bhese rocks were called Old Red, to dis- 
tinguish them from a somewhat similar series overlying 
the Carboniferous, and designated as the New Red Sand- 
stone. The name Devonian was given later by Sedgwick 
and Murchison to rocks occurring in Devon and Cornwall 
and occupying a stratigraphical position similar to that of 
the Old Red, and the name Devonian is now in general use 
throughout the world as designating that part of the geo- 
logical series which lies between the Silurian and the Car- 
boniferous. The name Old Red Sandstone has, however, 
been retained by English geologists to designate that pe- 
culiar type of the Devonian which is less distinctively ma- 
rine than the Devonian proper, and which is characterized 
by the presence of numerous land-plants and ganoid fishes, 
as well as by the absence of unequivocally marine or- 
ganisms. The areas in which these deposits were laid 
down are generally considered to have been lakes or 
inland seas. The Old Red Sandstone was not exclusively 
confined to the British Isles ; it is particularly well de- 
veloped in Scotland and the Orkney Islands, and also in 
Ireland, but it extends into Norway and acrossthe Atlan- 
tic to the maritime provinces of Canada and the Appala- 
chian region of the United States, where it is represented 
by the Oneonta and Catskill sandstone.— Oriskany sand- 
stone, the name given by the New York Geological Survey 
to a group of strata lying between the Lower Helderberg 
group and the Canda-galli grit, and generally regarded as 
lying near the base of the Devonian. In central New 
York it is chiefly a silicious sandstone, but farther east it 
is highly calcareous; it extends west into Illinois and 
Tennessee. Spirifer arenosus is avery characteristic fossil 
of this group over a wide area. It is No. VII. of the nu- 
merical designation of the Pennsylvania Survey, and the 
‘‘ Meridian” of H. D. Rogers’s nomenclature.— Pocono 
sandstone, a very thick and persistent mass of sand- 
stones and conglomerates underlying the Mauch Chunk 
Red Shale, and forming the base of the Carboniferous in 
Pennsylvania. It is No. X. of the numerical notation of 
the First Pennsylvania Survey, and the same as the “ Ves- 
pertine” of H. D. Rogers. 


The Pocono sandstone and conglomerate. 
C. A. Ashburner, Anthracite Coal-fields of Penn., p. 13. 


Potsdam sandstone, in geol., a rock-formation so named 
by New York geologists and originally regarded as the 
base of the Lower Silurian series. It is a highly silicious 
sandstone, usually red but often white in color, and attains 
a notable thickness about the edges of the Adirondack 
Mountains, The rock and its fossils are now conceded to 
be of Cambrian age, but before this fact was recognized 
all presilurian rocks in the Mississippi valley were desig- 
nated as Potsdam. The Potsdam is now regarded by 
paleontologists as representing an essentially local and 
late stage in the Cambrian series and as a shoal-water 
deposit contemporaneous with slates and shales far- 
ther away from the continental border. It is in some 
places overlain by Cambrian limestone and in others 
passes upward without break into Lower Silurian dolo- 
mites. In the most recent classification it is referred 
to the Upper or Saratogian division of the Cambrian as 
contrasted with the Middle or Acadian and the Lower or 
Georgian. The formation is rather sparing in fossils, 
containing a few simple forms of trilobites and brachio- 
pods; its most striking organic remains are the great 
trails left by trilobites or mollusks on the beach-sands at 
low tide. These markings are known as climactichnites. 
—S$t. Peter’s sandstone, a sandstone, from 60 to 100 
feet in thickness, consisting of almost chemically pure sili- 
cious material, which lies next above the so-called Lower 
Magnesian limestone in the upper Mississippi lead region, 


sandstone 


and extends further to the north into Minnesota. Τί is al- 
most entirely destitute of fossils, but from its stratigraphi- 
cal oe it is considered to be nearly of the same age 
as the Chazy limestone of the New York Survey. d 

sand-storm (sand’stérm), », A storm of wind 
that bears along clouds of sand. 

sand-sucker (sand’suk’ér), n. 1. The rough 
dab, Hippoglossoides platessoides, also called 
sand-fluke and sandnecker., The name is due to the 
erroneous idea that it feeds on nothing but sand. Day, 
Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, II. 10. 
2. Inthe United States, a general popular name 
for soft-bodied animals which hide in the sand, 
sometimes exposing their suckers, tentacles, 
or other parts, as ascidians, holothurians, or 
nereids. 


sand-swallow (sand’swol’6),n. Same as bank- 


swallow. 
sand-thrower (sand’thro’ér), ». A tool for 


throwing sand on sized or painted surfaces. It 
consists of a hollow handle in 
which a supply of sand is con- 
tained, and from which it passes 
into a conical or V-shaped box. 
The box ends in a narrow slit 
from which the sand issues, dis- 
tributed by a projecting lip. 
sand-trap (sand’trap), n. 
In hydraul. engin., a device 
for separating sand and 
other heavy particles from 
running water. It consists 
substantially of a pocket or 
chamber in which the sand is 
collected by a sudden change in 
the direction of the flow, which 
causes the momentum of the 
μον to carry them out of 
e stream into the collecting- 
chamber, or by a sudden reduc- 
tion of velocity through an abrupt enlargementin the pipe 
or channel which conducts the stream, whereby the heavy 
particles are permitted to gravitate into the receiving- 
pocket, or by the use of a strainer which intercepts the 
particles and retains them, or by a combination of these 
* principles, ye 
sand-tube (sand’tiib), π. In zodl.: (a) A sand- 
canal. (6) A tubular structure formed of ag- 
glutinated sand, as the tubes of various anne- 
lids, of the peduncles of Lingulida, ete. 
sand-viper (sand’vi’pér), ». A hog-nosed 
snake. See Heterodon. [Loceal, U. 8.] 
sand-washer (sand’wosh’ér),. An apparatus 
for separating sand from earthy substances. 
It usually consists of a wire screen for the sand. The screen 
is either shaken or rotated in a constant flow of water, 
which carries off soluble substances. ‘ 
sand-wasp (sand’wosp),”. A fossorial hyme- 
nopterous/insect which digs in the sand; a dig- 
ger-wasp, as of either of the families Pompilidz 
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Sand-trap (in section). 
2, cast-iron body; 3, cov- 


er; 4, finely perforated 
diaphragm; JD, induction- 
port for water; £, valve. 
(Water enters through D,and 
the sand is collected in C.) 
G, plug for clearing out sand. 


and Sphegidz, and especially of the genus Am-' 


mophila. There are many species, and the name jis a 
loose one. Some of these wasps belong to the Scoliide ; 
others, as of the family Crabronida2, are also known as sand- 
hornets, and many are‘popularly called sand-bugs. The 
general distinction of these wasps is from any of those 
which build their nests of papery tissue, or which make 
their cells above ground. See cuts under Ammophila, 
Crabro, Elis, and digger-wasp, and compare potter-wasp. 
sandweed (sand’wéd),n. 1. Sameassandwort.— 
2. The epithe Spergula arvensis. [Prov. Eng. ] 
sandweld (sand’weld), v.t. To weld with sand 
(silica), which forms a fluid slag on the weld- 
ing-surface; a common method of welding iron. 
When the pieces to be welded are put together and ham- 


mered, the slag is forced out and the metallic surfaces left 
bright and free to unite. 


sand-whirl (sand’hwérl),. A whirlwind whose 
vortex is filled with dust and sand. See sand- 
spout, 

‘sandwich (sandwich), n. [Named after John 
Montagu, 4th Earl of Sandwich (died 1792), who 
“once spent twenty-four hours at the gaming- 
table without other refreshment than some 
slices of cold beef placed between slices of 
toast.” Ν.Ε. D. ΜΕ. Sandwiche, AS. Sand- 
wic, a town in Kent, ς sand, sand, + wic, 
town.] 1. Two thin slices of bread, plain or 
buttered, with some savory article of food, as 
sliced or potted meat, fish, or fowl, placed be- 
tween: as, a ham sandwich; a cheese sandwich. 

Claret, sandwich, and an appetite, 
Are things which make an English evening pass. 
Byron, Don Juan, v. 58. 
But seventy-two chickens do not give a very large meal 


for a thousand people, even when backed up by sand- 
wiches. Saturday Rev., April, 1874, p. 492. 


Hence—2, Anything resembling or suggest- 
ing a sandwich; something placed between 
two other like things, as a man carrying two 
advertising-boards, one before and one behind. 
{Colloq. ] 

A pale young man with feeble whiskers and a stiff white 
neckcloth came walking down the lane en sandwich— hav- 
ing a lady, that is, on each arm. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lviii. 


> = xsand-tube, as a species of 
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He stopped the unstamped advertisement—an animated 

sandwich composed of a boy between two boards. 
Dickens, Sketches, Characters, ix. 

sandwich (sand’wich), ο. t. [< sandwich, n.] 
To make into a sandwich or something of like 
arrangement; insert between two other things: 
as, to sandwich a slice of ham between two 
slices of bread; to sandwich a picture between 
two pieces of pasteboard. [Colloqg.] 

sandwich-man (sand’wich-man),». 1. A seller 
of sandwiches.— 2, A man carrying two ad- 
vertising-boards, one slung before and one be- 
hind him. [Slang.] 

Sandwich tern. See tern. 

sand-wind (sand’wind), n. A wind that raises 
and carries along clouds of dust and sand. 

sandworm (sand’wérm), π. 1. A worm that 
lives in the sand: applied to various arenico- 
lous or limicolous annelids, found especially in 
the sand of the sea-shore, and quite different 
from ordinary earthworms. They are much 
used for bait.—2. A worm that constructs a 

Sabellaria. 

sandwort (sand’wért), ». [< sand1 + wortl.] 
A plant of the genus Arenaria. They are low, 
chiefly tufted herbs, with small white flowers, the leaves 
most often awl-shaped or filiform, many species growing in 
sand. ‘Ihe mountain-sandwort, A. Grenlandica, a densely 
tufted plant with flowers larger than usual, is a noticeable 
alpine or subalpine plant of the eastern United States and 
northward, found very locally. on low ground. The 


sea-sandwort is Honkenya peploides, of the coast-sands 
of Europe, Asia, and North America. Also sandweed. 


sandy! (san’di), a. [< ME. *sandy, sondi, < 
AS. sandig (= D. zandig = MHG. sandic = 
G. Dan. Sw. sandig = Icel. séndugr), sandy, < 
sand, sand: see sand1.] 1. Consisting of or 
containing sand; abounding in sand; covered 
or sprinkled with sand: as, a sandy desert or 
plain; a sandy road or soil. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 25. 
2. Resembling sand; hence, unstable; shift- 
ing; not firm orsolid. — 

Favour. . . built but upon the sandy foundation of per- 
sonal respects only . . . cannot be long lived. 

Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 
3. Dry; arid; uninteresting. [Rare.] 

It were no service to you to send you my notes upon 
the book, because they are sandy, incoherent rags, for my 
memory, not for your judgment. Donne, Letters, xxi. 
4. Of the color of sand; of a yellowish-red 
color: as, sandy hair. | 

A huge Briton, with sandy whiskers and a double chin, 
was swallowing patties and cherry-brandy. 

Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 
Sandy laverock. See laverock. 
Bare naething but windle-straes and sandy-lavrocks. 
Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 


Sandy mocking-bird, the brown thrush, or thrasher, 
Harporhynchus rufus. See cut under thrasher. [Local, 
Ὁ. 8,)—Sandy ray. See ray2. ‘ . 

sandy! (san‘di), ».; pl. sandies (-diz). [Also 
sandie, sanny; abbr. of sandy laverock.] Same 
as sandy laverock (which see, under /averock). 
—Cuckoo’s sandy, the meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis, 
also called cuckoo’s titling. (Prov. Eng.] 


Sandy? (san’di),». [Also Sawney; familiar in 
Scotland as a man’s name; a var., with dim. 
term., of. Saunder,< ME. Saunder, Sawnder, an 
abbr. of Alexander.] A Seotsman, especially 
a Lowlander. ([Collogq.] 

‘* Standards on the Braes of Mar,” shouted by a party of 
Lowland Sandies who filled the other seats [of the coach]. 
Harper’s Mag., LXXVII, 493. 
sandy-carpet (san’di-kir’pet), n. A British 
geometrid moth, Hmmelesia decolorata. 
sandy-glasst, ». Same as sand-glass. 
O God, O God, that it were possible 
To vndo things done ; to call backe yesterday: 
That time could turne vp his swift sandy-glasse, 
To vntell the dayes, and to redeeme these houres! 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II. 138). 
sandyset, sandyxt, ». See sandix. 

sane! (san), a [= F. sain = Pr. san = Sp. 
sano = Pg. séo = It. sano, < L. sanus, whole, of 
sound mind, akin to Gr. σάος, σῶς, whole, sound. 
From the same source are ult. E. insane, sanity, 
sanitary, sanation, sanatory, ete.] 1. Of sound 
mind; mentally sound: as, a sane person. 

I woke sane, but well-nigh close to death. 
Tennyson, Princess, vii. 
2. Sound; free from disorder; healthy: as, a 
sane mind; a sane project; sane memory (law). 
sane?, υ. t. See sail. 

sanely (san‘li), adv. Ina sanemanner; asone 
in possession of a sound mind; naturally. 

saneness (san’nes), η. Sane character, con- 
dition, or state; soundness of mind; sanity. 


Bailey. 


sangsue 
sanfailt, adv. [ME., < OF. sans faille: see sans 
and faill,n.] Without fail. 

That both his penon and baner sanfail 

Put within the town, so making conqueste. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1592. 
Preterit of sing. 
An obsolete or dialectal 


sang! (sang). 
sang? (sang), n. 


x(Seotch) form of song. 


sang? (son), π. [< ME. sang, sank, ς OF. sang, 

sane, F'. sang= Sp. sangre = Pg. sangue, sangre 

= It. sangue, < L. sanguis, blood.] Blood: used 

in heraldry, in different combinations.—Gutté 

_ sang, in her., having the field occupied with drops 
8. 


g 

sang (sung),. [Chin.; also shéng.] A Chinese 
musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a set of gradu- 
ated bamboo tubes, which 
contain free reeds, insert- 
ed on a gourd with a 
mouthpiece, so that the 
reeds may be sounded by 


the breath. It is supposed 
that this instrument suggested 
the invention of the accordion 
and reed-organ. The French 
ot cheng is sometimes 
used. 


sanga (sang’gii), n. [Abys- 
sinian.] The Galla ox of 
Abyssinia. Also sangu. 
sangaree (sang-ga-re’), n. 
[ς Sp. sangria, a drink 
made of red wine with 
lemon-juice, lit. bleeding, 
incision (= Pg. sangria, 
blood-letting, sangria de 
vinho, negus, lit. ‘a bleed- 
ing of wine’), < sangrar, bleed, < sangre, blood, 
ς L. sanguis, blood: see sang3.] Wine, more 
especially red wine diluted with water, sweet- 
ened, and flavored with nutmeg, used as a cold 
drink. Varieties of it are named from the wine 
employed: as, port-wine. sangaree. 
Vulgar, kind, good-humoured Mrs, Colonel Grogwater, 
as she would be called, with a yellow little husband from 


Madras, who first taught me to drink sangaree. 
Thackeray, ¥itz-Boodle’s Confessions. 


One little negro was... handing him a glass of ice- 
cold sangaree. The Century, ΧΧΧΥ. 946, 


sangaree (sang-ga-re’), v. t. [< sangaree, n.] 
To mix with water and sweeten; make sanga- 
ree of : as, to sangaree port-wine. 

sang-de-boeuf (son’dé-béf’), n.  [F., ox-blood: 
sang, blood (see sang); de, of (see de?) ;, bauf, 
ox (see ῥ66/).] A rich, deep porcelain glaze, 
ox-blood in color, more or less modulated: or 
graded. It was introduced by Lang, head of the Chin- 
ese imperial potteries at King-teh-chin in Kiang-si, China, 
in the early part of the reign of K’ang-hsi (1662-1723), 

sang-froid (son-frwo’), π.. [F., < sang (< L. 
sanguis), blood, + froid, cold, cool, < L. frigi- 
dus, cold: see sang? and frigid.| Freedom from 
agitation or excitement of mind; coolness; in- 
difference; calmness in trying circumstances. 

They [the players) consisted of a Russian princess losing 
heavily behind a broad green fan; an English peer throw- 
ing the second fortune he had inherited after the first 
with P aidan good-humour and sang froid ; two or three 
swindlers on a grand scale, not yet found out. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xxiii. 


General Lee, after the first shock of the breaking of his 
lines, soon recovered his usual sang-froid, and bent. all his 
energies to saving hisarmy. The Century, XXXIX. 146. 

sangiac, 7. See sanjak. 

sangiacate, 7. See sanjakate. 

sanglant (sang’glant),a. [< F.sangiant, blood, 
< LL. sanguilentus for L. sanguinolentus, bloody, 
< sanguineus, bloody: see sanguine, sanguino- 
lent.] Inher., bloody, or dropping blood: used 
especially in connection with erased: thus, 
erased and sanglant signifies torn off, as the 
head or paw of a beast, and dropping blood. 

sanglier (sang’li-ér), n. [< F. sanglier, OF. 
sengler, saingler, sanglier (orig. pore sanglier) = 
Pr. singlar = It. cinghiale, < ML. singularis, i. e. 

orcus singularis, the wild (solitary) boar (cf. 

r. µονιός, a boar, lit. ‘solitary’): see singular.) 
In her., a wild boar used as a bearing. — 

sangreal, sangraal (sang’gré-al, sang-gral’), η. 
[See saint! and grail1.] In medieval legends, 
the holy vessel supposed to have been the ‘‘eup” 
used at the Last Supper. See grail2. 

sang-school (sang’sk6l), η. A singing-school. 
Schools thus named were common in Scotland from the 


thirteenth to the eighteenth century, various other sub- 
jects besides singing being often taught in them. [Scotch. ] 


sangsue (sang’su),”. [< F. sangsue, OF. sang- 
sue, sansue = Pr. sanguisuga = Pg. sanguesuga, 
sanguexuga, sanguichuga, sanguisuga = It. san- 





(From Carl Engel’s 


Sang. 
** Musical Instruments.’’) 





sangsue 


' guisuga, a leech, ¢ L. sanguisuga (NL. Sangui- 
suga), a blood-sucker, leech, <¢ L. sanguis, blood, 
+ sugere, suck: ‘see succulent and suck.) <A 

_leech. Also called sanguisuge. 

The poisonous sangsue of Charlottesville may always be 
distinguished from the medicinal leech by its blackness, 
and especially by its writhing or vermicular motions, which 
very nearly resemble those of a snake. 

Poe, A Tale of the Ragged Mountains, 
sanguicolous (sang-gwik’d-lus), a. [ς L. san- 
guis, blood (see sang, sanguine), + colere, inhab- 
it.) Living in the blood, as a parasite; hema- 
tobic. Also sangwinicolous. 

sanguiferous (sang-gwif’e-rus),a. [< NL. *san- 
guifer, blood-conveying, < L. sanguis, blood, + 
ferre = E. θεαγ1.] Receiving and conveying 
blood; circulatory, asa blood-vessel. The san- 
guiferous system of the higher animals consists 
of the heart, arteries, capillaries, and veins. 
Also sanguiniferous. 

This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched . . . to the 
muscles of the face, particularly the cheeks, whose san- 
guiferous vessels twist about. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, v, 8. 

sanguification (sang’gwi-fi-ka’shgn), π. [= 

F. sanguification = Sp. sanguificacion = Pg. san- 

guificagdo = It. sanguificazione, ς NL. *sangui- 

ficatio(n-), < *sangutficare, produce blood: see 
sanguify.| The production of blood. 

The lungs are the first and chief instrument of sanguiji- 


cation. Arbuthnot, Aliments, ii. 2. 
‘sganguifier (sang’gwi-fi-ér), ». A producer of 
blood. 


Bitters, like choler, are the best sanguijiers, and also the 
best febrifuges. Sir J. Floyer, On the Humours. 

sanguifluoust (sang-gwif’ld-us), a. [< L. san- 
guis, blood, + fluere, flow.]. Flowing or run- 
ning with blood. Bailey. 

sanguify (sang’gwi-fi), v.; pret. and pp. san- 
guified, ppr. sanguifying. [< NL. *sanguificare, 
produce blood, < L. sanguis, blood, + facere, 
make, do: see-fy.) I.+intrans. To make blood. 

At the same time I think, I deliberate, I purpose, I com- 
mand; in inferiour faculties, I walk, I see, I hear, I di- 
gest, I sanguijie, I carnifie. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 31. 

II. trans. To convert into blood; make blood 
of. [Rare.] 

It is but the first digestion, as it were, that is there [in 
the understanding] performed, as of meat in the stomach, 
but in the will they are more perfectly concocted, as the 
chyle is sanguified in the liver, spleen, and veins. 

, Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iii. 11. 
sanguigenoust (sang-gwij’e-nus),a. [< L. san- 
guis, blood, + -genus, producing: see -genous. | 
Producing blood: as, sanguigenous food. Greg- 
ory. 
sanguint (sang’gwin), a An obsolete form of 
sanguine. 4 ως, : 
Sanguinaria! (sang-gwi-na’ri-i),n. [NL (Dil- 
lenius, 1732), so called in allusion to the blood- 
like juice, < L. sanguinaria, a plant (Polygonum 
aviculare) so called because reputed to stanch 
blood, fem. (sc. herba) of sanguinarius, pertain- 
‘ing to blood: see sanguinary.] In bot., a ge- 
nus of choripetalous plants of the family Papa- 
veracee, the poppy family, and tribe Chelido- 
niex. It is characterized by one-flowered scapes from 
a creeping rootstock, an oblong and stalked capsule with 
two valves which open to its base, and a flower with two 
‘sepals, eight to twelve petals in two or three rows, numer- 
ous stamens, and a short style club-shaped at the summit. 
The only species, S. Canadensis, the bloodroot, is common 
throughout eastern North America. Its conspicuous pure- 
white flower appears before the leaf; the latter is devel- 
oped single from a terminal bud, is roundish or reniform 
with deep palmate lobes. of a pale bluish-green color, 
and enlarges throughout the season until often 6 itiches 
‘across. Also called red puccoon, and, from its use by the 
Indians for staining, red Indian paint. See bloodroot, 2. 


Sanguinaria? (sang-gwi-na’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of L. sanguinarius, pertaining to blood: 
see sanguinary.|. In zool,, in Illiger’s classifica- 
tion (1811), a family of his Falculata, or mam- 
mals with.claws, corresponding to the modern 
Felidz, Canidez, Hyznidz, and part of the Vi- 
verride. 

sanguinarily (sang’gwi-na-ri-li), adv. Inasan- 

#guinary manner; bloodthirstily. Bailey. 

sanguinarin, sanguinarine (sang-gwin’a-rin), 
n. [< Sanguinaria + -in2, -ine2.] An alkaloid 
found in Sanguinaria Canadensis. : 

sanguinariness (sang’gwi-na-ri-nes), . San- 
guinary, bloody, or bloodthirsty disposition or 
condition., Bailey. 

sanguinary (sang’gwi-na-ri), a. απᾶ η... [=F. 
sanguinaire = Sp. Pg. It. sanguinario, « Li. san- 
guinarius, sanguinaris, pertaining to blood, < 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood: see sang3.]: 1. a. 
1. Consisting of blood; formed of blood: as, a 
sanguinary stream.—2. Bloody; attended with 


ganguine (sang’gwin), a. and n. 
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much bloodshed or carnage: as, a sanguinary 
encounter. 
We may not . . . propagate religion by wars, or by san- 


guinary persecutions to force consciences, 
. Bacon, Unity in Religion. 


As we find the ruffling Winds to be commonly in Ceme- 
teries and about Churches, so the eagerest and most san- 


\ guinary Wars are about Religion. Howell, Letters, iv. 29. 


On this day one of the most sanguinary conflicts of the 
war, the second battle of Bull Run, was fought, 
The Century, XX XVII. 429. 
8. Bloodthirsty; eager to shed blood; charac- 
terized by cruelty. 


If you make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will 
not convict. Emerson, Compensation. 


The sanguinary and ferocious conversation of his cap- 
tor —the list of slain that his arm had sent to their long 
account— . , . made him tremble. " 

G. P. R. James, Arrah Neil, xliv. 


.α ση. 9 and 3, Sanguinary, Bloody. Sanguinary refers 
to the shedding of blood, or pleasure in the shedding of 
blood; bloody refers to the presence or, by extension, the 
shedding of blood: as, a sanguinary battle; the sangut- 
nary spirit of Jenghiz Khan; a bloody knife or battle. 
_. One shelter’d hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes, 
Cowper, Task, iii. 335. 


Like the slain in bloody fight, 
That in the grave lie deep. 
1 Si Milton, Ps. 1xxxviii., 1. 19. 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. 
Milton, Sonnets, xiii. 
IT, η. 1. The yarrow or milfoil: probably so 
called from its fabled use in stanching blood. 
—2. The bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis. 
[Early mod. 
E. also sanguin; ς ME, sanguin, sangwine, san- 
gwyne, sangwein, < OF, (and F.) sanguin = Pr. 
sanguint = OCat. sangui = Sp. sanguino, san- 
guineo = Pg. sanguineo, sanguinho = It. san- 
guigno, sanguineo (ef. D. G. sanguinisch = Dan. 
sangvinsk = Sw. sangvinisk), ς Li. sanguineus, of 
blood, consisting of blood, bloody, bloodthirsty, 
blood-colored, red, ς sanguis (sanguin-), blood: 
see sang3.| JT. a. 1. Of blood; bloody. 
The sanguine stream proceeded from the arm of the 


body, which was now manifesting signs of returning life. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 188. 


2. Bloodthirsty; bloody; sanguinary. [Rare.] 


η All gaunt 

And sanguine beasts her gentle. looks made tame. 
Shelley, Witch of Atlas, vi. 
3. Of the color of blood; red; ruddy: as, a 
sanguine complexion; the sanguine francolin, 
Ithaginis cruentatus; specifically, in her., same 

as murrey. : 
She was som-what brown of visage and sangwein colour, 
and nother to fatte ne to lene, but was full a-pert aue- 


naunt and comely, streight and right plesaunt, and well 
syngynge. Merlin (E, E, T..8.), iii. 507. 


This face had bene more cumlie.if that the redde in the 
cheeke were somwhat more pure sanguin than it is. 

' Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 114. 
4. Abounding with blood; plethoric; charac- 
terized by fullness of habit: as, a sanguine 
habit of body. 

The air of this place [Angora] is esteemed to’ be ve 
dry, and good for asthmatick constitutions, but pernicious 
to the sanguine. ; 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 87. 
5. Characterized by an active and energetic cir- 
culation of the blood; having vitality; hence, 
vivacious; cheerful; hopeful; confident; ar- 
dent; hopefully inclined; habitually confiding: 
as, a sanguine temperament; to be sanguine of 
success. See temperament. 

Of all men who form gay illusions of distant happiness, 


perhaps a poet is the most sanguine. 
Goldsmith, Tenants of the Leasowes. 


The phlegm of my cousin’s doctrine is invariably at 
war with his temperament, which is high sanguine, 
Lamb, My Relations. 


We have made the experiment; and it has succeeded 
far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Macaulay, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 


ΞΘΤΗ, 5. Lively, animated, enthusiastic. 
TI, ». 1. The color of blood; red; specifi- 
cally, in her., same as murrey. ' 


Obserue that she [the nurse] be of mature... age,... 
hauing her complection most of the right: and pure san- 
guine. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. 


A lively sanguine it seemd to the eye. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. viii. 6. 


2+. Bloodstone, with which cutlers stained the 
hilts of swords, ete.— 3}. Anything of a blood- 
red color, as a garment. 


In sangwin and in pers he elad was al. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T,, 1. 489. 


4, A drawing executed with red chalks, 


sanguinely (sang’gwin-li), adv. 


sanguinicolous (sang-gwi-nik’6-lus), a. 


 sanguiniferous (sang-gwi-nif’é-rus), a. 


sanguinity (sang-gwin’i-ti), 1. 


sanguinivorous (sang-gwi-niv’6-rus), a. 


Sanguinolence (sang-gwin’6-lens), n. 


sanguinolent 


Examples of fine sanguwines are so extremely frequent in 
every large collection of drawings by the old masters that 
it is unnecessary to particularise them. 

P. G. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 153. 


sanguinet (sang’gwin), v. t.; pret. and pp. san- 
guined, ppr. sanguining. [ς ML. sanguinare, tr., 
stain with blood, bleed, L. sanguinare, intr., be 
bloody, bleed, « sanguis (sanguin-), blood: see 
sang, sanguine, a.) 1. To stain with blood; 
ensanguine, 

Ill sanguined with an innocent’s blood. 
Fanshawe, tr. of Guarini’s Pastor Fido, p.149. (Latham.) 
2. To stain or varnish with a color like that of 
blood; redden. 

What rapier? gilt, silvered, or sanguined ? 
Minsheu, Spanish Dict. (1599), p. 3- (Latham.) 


Piso. He looks 
Of a more rusty, swarth complexion 
Than an old arming-doublet. 
Lod. I would send 
His face to the cutler’s, then, and have it sanguin’d. 
Beau. and FIl., Captain, ii. 2. 


sanguineless (sang’gwin-les), a. [< sanguine + 


-less.] _Destitute of blood; pale. 
rare, 


[Obsolete or 


In a sanguine 
manner; with confidence of success; hopefully. 
Too sanguinely hoping to shine on in their meridian. 

Chesterfield. 

sanguineness (sang’gwin-nes), π. Sanguine 
character or condition. (a) Redness ; ruddiness: as, 
sanguineness of complexion. (6) Fullness of blood ; pleth- 


ora: as, sanguineness of habit. (c) Ardor; heat of tem- 
per; confidence; hopefulness. 
[< L. san- 


sanguineous (sang-gwin’é-us), a. 
guineus, of blood, bloody: see sanguine.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to blood; bloody. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only sanguineous 
and reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, 
and arteries. f Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
2. Of a deep-red or crimson color; specifically, 
in zodl. and bot., of a deep, somewhat brownish, 
red color, like the color of clotted blood. 

His passion, cruel grown, took on a hue 

Fierce and sanguineous. Keats, Lamia, ii. 
3. Possessing a circulatory system; having 
blood. 


I shall not mention what with warm applications we 
have done to revive the expired motion of the parts even 
of perfect and sanguwineous animals, when they seem to 
have been killed, — Boyle, Works, ITI. 124. 
4. Abounding with blood; having a full habit; 
plethoriec. 

A plethorick constitution in which true blood abounds 
is call’d sanguineous. Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 1. § 1. 
5. Having a sanguine temperament; ardent; 


hopeful; confident.—sanguineous creeper. See 
Myzomela, CL 
[< L. 


sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + colere, inhabit.] 
Same as sanguicolous. 


sanguiniference (sang-gwi-nif’e-rens), n. [< 


L. sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + -ferentia, < fe- 
ren(t-)s, ppr. of ferre =E, bearl.] The convey- 
ing of blood in the vessels. [Rare.] 

It would appear highly probable that, the face and neck 

sympathize with the internal condition of the skull as re- 
gards sanguiniference. E.C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 427. 
[< L. 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Same as sanguiferous. 
[< sanguine + 
-ity. Cf. OF. sanguinite = It. sanguinita, < ML. 
sanguinita(t-)s, blood-relation, consanguinity: 
see consanguinity.| .Sanguineness; ardor. 

I very much distrust your sangutnity. Swift. 


‘ [< L. 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + vorare, devour. ] 
Same as sanguivorous. | 

[ς LL. 


sanguinolentia, a οοΠΡΘΒ{ΙΟΠ, 1). sanguinolentus, 
bloody: see sanguinolent.] The state of being 
sanguinolent. η 
Sanguinolency (sang-gwin’d-len-si), ». [As 
sanguinolence (see -cy).] Same as sanguino- 
lence. 
That great red dragon with seven heads, so called from 
his sanguinolency. 
Dr. H, More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. viii. § 4. 
sanguinolent (sang-gwin’d-lent), a. [= F. 
sanguinolent (vernacularly sanglant: see san- 
glant) = Sp. Pg. It. sanguinolento, < L. sangui- 
nolentus, sanguilentus, full of blood, bloody, < 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood: see sang3, sanguine.] 
Tinged or mingled with blood; bloody; full of 
blood; sanguine. 
Although . . . the waves of all the Northerne Sea 
Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 
Yet the sanguinolent staine would extant be! 
Marston and Barksted, Insatiate Countess, y. 


sanguinous 


sanguinoust (sang’gwi-nus), a, [= It. sangui- 
noso, < ML. sanguinosus, full of blood, « 1. san- 
guis (sanguin-), blood: see sanguine, Cf, san- 
guineous.| Same as sanguinary. 
It is no desertless/office to discover that subtle and in- 
satiate beast [the wolf]; to pull the sheepskin of hypoc- 
risy over his ears; and to expose his forming malice and 


sanguinous cruelty to men’s censure ‘and detestation. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, ITI. xlii. 


Sanguisorba (sang-gwi-sér’ bi), 2. [NL, (Rup- 
pius, 1718), so called as being used to stanch 
the flow of blood (a use perhaps suggested by 
the blood-red flower); ς L. sanguis, blood, + 
sorbere, absorb: see absorb.| A genus of rosa- 
ceous plants, improperly called Poteriwm by 
some authors. There are about 20 species, natives of 


the north temperate zone, four or five of which occur in 
North America. See Potertum. 


Sanguisuga (sang-gwi-si’gi), n. [NL. (Sa- 
vigny), < L. sanguisuga, a blood-sucker, leech: 
see sangsue.| A genus of leeches: synony- 
mous with Hirudo. The officinal or Hungarian 
leech is often called S. officinalis. See cut un- 


der leech. 
sanguisuge (sang’gwi-sij),m [< NL. Sangui- 
sangsue; a leech; a member of the 


suga.] 
old genus Sanguisuga. 
sanguisugent (sang-gwi-si’jent),a. [ς L. san- 
guis, blood, + sugen(t-)s, ppr. of sugere, suck: 
see suck. Cf. sanguisuge.| 1. Blood-sucking, 
as a leech, pertaining to a sanguisuge.— 2. 
Sanguivorous, as a blood-sucking bat or vam- 
pire. 
sanguisugous (sang-gwi-sii’gus), α. [< L. san- 
guisuga, a blood-sucker’ (see sanguisuge), + 
-ous.| Blood-sucking. [Rare.] 
These were the sanguisugous wolves, Papists. 
Rev. Ί. Adams, Works, 11. 120, 


sanguivolentt, A misprint for sanguinolent in 
the following passage. 


Marius. Oh, Iam slain!..- . 
Laeiia Sanguivolent murderers | 
Can soldiers harbour such damn’d treachery ? 
Beau. and Fl. (?), Faithful Friends, iii. 3. 


Sanguivorous (sang-gwiv’6-rus), a. [< L. san- 
guis, blood, + vorare, devour.] Feeding on 
blood; sanguisugent, as a bat: specifically not- 
ing the true vampires or blood-sucking bats. 
Also sanguinivorous. 

Vampyrus spectrum, L., a large bat inhabiting Brazil, 
of sufficiently forbidding aspect, which was long consid- 
ered by naturalists to be thoroughly sanguivorous in its 
habits. Encye. Brit., ΧΧΙΝΥ. 5», 


sangwinet, a. and ». An obsolete spelling of 
sanguine. 
sanhedrim, sanhedrin (san’hé-drim, -drin), n. 
[= FE, sanhédrin = Sp. sanedrin = Pg. sanedrim, 
synedrim = It. sanedrin = G. sanhedrin, « late 
Heb. sanhedrin,¢ Gr. συνέδριον, a council, lit. ‘a 
sitting together,’ < civ, together, + édpa, a seat, 
= E. setilel.) 1. The supreme council and 
highest ecclesiastical and judicial tribunal of 
the Jewish nation. It consisted of 70 members, com- 
sed of the chief priests, elders, and scribes, and held 
ily sessions, except on sabbaths and festivals: specifical- 
ly styled the great sanhedrim, to distinguish it from the 
lesser or provincial sanhedrim of 23 members appointed 
by the great sanhedrim, and having jurisdiction over 
minor civil and criminal cases.. Such lesser tribunals were 
set up in towns and villages having not fewer than 120 
representative men, including a physician, a scribe, and 
a schoolmaster. The great sanhedrim is said in the Tal- 
mud to have had its origin in the appointment. by Moses 
of 70 elders to assist him as magistrates and judges (Num. 
xi. 16).. The Greek origin of the name, however, seems to 
indicate that the thing originated during the Macedonian 
supremacy in Palestine. The name was dropped under 
the presidency of Gamaliel IV. (A, D. 270-300), while the 
institution itself became extinct on the death of its last 
president, Gamaliel VI. (425), 
Christian parliaments must exceed its religion and 
government of the sanhedrim. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), ΤΙ. 11. 
2. By extension, some similar assembly ; a par- 
liament. 
Let him give on till he can give no more, 
The thrifty Sanhedrin shall keep him poor ; 
And every shekel which he can receive 
Shall cost a limb of his prerogative. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 390. 
sanhedrist (san’hé-drist), mn... [< sanhedr(im).+ 
x ~st.) A member of the sanhedrim. [Rare.] 
sanicle (san‘i-kl),». [< ME. sanicle = D. sani- 
kel = MLG. sannekele = MHG. G. Sw. Dan. sani- 
kel, < OF. (and F.) sanicle = Sp, sanitcula = Pg. 
sanicula = It. sanicola, < ML, (and NI.) sani- 
cula, f., also saniculum, n., sanicle, so called 
from its healing wounds, in form dim. of: L. 
sanus, sound, healthy, >sanare, heal: see sanel.] 


1. A plant of the genus Sanicula. The common 
sanicle, called wood-sanicle, is 5. Huropzxa, of Europe and 





Flowering Plant of Sanicle (Saicula Martlandica). 
@,amale flower; 4, the fruit. 


central Asia, a plant once credited with great remedial 
virtues. There are several American species, of which S. 
Marilandica, called black snakeroot, is said to possess some 
medicinal properties. 
Sanicle, with its tenacious burrs, in the woods. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 647. 
2. A plant of some other genus. See the 


phrases.—Alpine sanicle, a plant of the genus Cortu- 
sa (which see).—American sanicle, See Heuchera.— 
Bear’s-ear sanicle. See Cortusa.—Great sanicle, an 
old name of Alchemilla vulgaris, the lady’s-mantle, probably 
from a resemblance of its leaves to those of the true sani- 
cle.— Indian or white sanicle, the white snakeroot, Zu- 
patorium ageratoides.—Wood-sanicle. See def. 1. 

Sanicula (sa-nik’i-li), ». [NL. (Rivinus, 
1699): see sanicle.] A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, type of the tribe Saniculex. It is charac- 
terized by a two-celled ovary; by fruit forming a small 
bur usually covered with hooked bristles ; and by flowers 
in small and commonly panicled umbels, with small bracts, 
most of the flowers unisexual, the staminate all pedicelled. 
There are about 30 species, about 18 North American, 

~ some South American, either in the Andes or beyond the 
tropics, afew existing elsewhere, particularly S. Huropea, 
widely distributed over the old world. They are herbs 
with leaves palmately divided into three or five toothed 
or dissected segments, and irregularly compound umbels 
of small and usually greenish flowers. The name sanicle 
applies to the species in general; S. Marilandica of the 
eautetyy United States is also called black snakeroot. See 
sanicle. 


Sanicules (san-i-kii’lé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Koch, 
1824), < Sanicula + -ex.] A tribe of umbellif- 
erous plants, typified by the genus Sanicula. 
It is characterized by commonly conspicuous calyx-teeth, 
irregularly compound inflorescence, and a fruit some- 
what transversely cylindrical or compressed, its furrows 
without oil-tubes. It includes 6 genera. 

sanidaster (san’i-das-tér), n. [NL., < Gr. σανίς 
(σανιδ-), a board, tablet, + ἀστήρ, a star.] In 
the nomenclature of sponge-spicules, a kind 
of microsclere or flesh-spicule, consisting of a 
straight axis spinose throughout its length. 

This [spiraster], by losing its curvature, becomes the 
sanidaster, and by simultaneous concentration of its 
spines into a whorl at each end, the amphiaster. 

Έπομο. Brit., XXII. 417. 

sanidine (san‘i-din),. [< Gr. σανίς (σανιδ-), a 
board, tablet covered with gypsum, + -ine?.] 
A variety of orthoclase feldspar, occurring in 
glassy transparent erystals in lava, trachyte, 
and other voleanie rocks, chiefly those of com- 
paratively recent age. It usually contains 
more or less soda. 

sanidine-trach (san’i-din-tra’kit), n. A 
variety of trachyte, the ground-mass of which 
consists almost wholly of minute crystals of 
sanidine. 

sanidinic (san-i-din’ik), a. [ς sanidine + -ic.] 
Containing or resembling sanidine. JZncyc. 
Brit., XVII. 748. 

sanies (sa’ni-6z),n. [= F. sanie = Pg. sanie, < 
NL. sanies, < Li. sanies, diseased blood, bloody 
matter; perhaps connected with sanguis, blood: 
see sang?.| <A thin greenish or reddish dis- 
charge from wounds or sores, less thick and 
white than laudable pus. 

sanify (san’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sanified, 
ppr. sanifying. [< L. sanus, sound (see sane), 
+ -ficare, < facere, make, do: see -fy.] To 
make healthy; improve in sanitary conditions. 
[ Rare. ] 

Where this[simplicity and frugality of living] isachieved, 
voluntary celibacy will become discreditable, . ...and the 





sanjakate 


premature deaths of the bread-winners disappear before 
santjied cities and vanishing intemperance. 
_W. R. Greg, Enigmas of Life, p. 51, note. 
sanious (sa’ni-us),a. [=F. saniewx = Pr. sanios 
Sp. Pg. It. sanioso, < L. saniosus, full of 
bloody matter, < sanies, corrupted blood, bloody 
matter: see sanies.] 1.. Pertaining to sanies, 
or partaking of its nature and appearance.— 
2. Excreting or effusing: as, a sanious ulcer. 

sanitarian (san-i-ta’ri-an), n. ([< sanitary + 
-απ.] A promoter of, or one, versed in, sani- 
tary measures or reforms. 

According as one is a sanitarian, a chemist, or a ma- 

larialist. Harper's Mag., LXIX. 441. 

sanitarily (san’i-ta-ri-li), adv. As regards 
health or its preservation. 

sanitarist (san’i-ta-rist),. [Irreg. < sanitary 
+ -ist.)] One who advocates sanitary mea- 
sures; one especially interested in sanitary 
measures or reforms, 

sanitarium (san-i-ta’ri-um),». [NL., neut. of 
*sanitarius: see sanitary. Cf. sanatorium.) An 

«improper form for sanatorium. 

sanitary (san’i-ta-ri), a.. [= F. sanitaire = Sp. 
Pg. It. sanitario, ς NL. as if *sanitarius, irreg. 
< L. sanita(t-)s, health: see sanity.]  Pertain- 
ing to health or hygiene or the preservation of 
health; hygienic; healthy. 

These great and blessed plans for what is called sani- 

tary reform, Kingsley. 


Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have 
been santtary or sweetening in its influence on Thoreau’s 
character. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 206. 


Sanitary cordon. Seecordon.— Sanitary science, such 
science as conduces to the preservation of health by show- 
ing how the parasitic and other causes of disease may 
be avoided. — Sanitary ware, white glazed earthenware 
used for water-closets and plumbing.— United States 
Sanitary Commission, a body created by the Secretary 
of War in 1861, and charged with the distribution of “re- 
lief” to the soldiers during the civil war. The relief in- 
cluded food, clothing, medical stores, hospital supplies, 
etc. In addition the commission provided for the lodging 
of many soldiers, the preparation of hospital directories, 
the collection of vital statistics, the inspection of bonpt 
tals, and the adoption of various preventive measures. Its 
members were appointed by the Secretary of War and the 
United States Medical Bureau.=Syn. Sanitary, Sanatory. 
These two words are often confounded. Sanitary means 
‘pertaining to health, hygienic”: as, sanitary science ; 
sanitary conditions (which may be good or bad). Sana- 
tory means “serving to heal, therapeutic”: as, sanatory 
medicines or agencies, 


sanitate (san’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. sani- 
tated, ppr. sanitating. [< L. sanita(t-)s, health 
(see sanity), + -ate2.] Torender healthy; pro- 
vide with sanitary appliances: as, to sanitate a 
camp. [Rare.] | Pa 
sanitation (san-i-ta’shon), n. [< sanitate + 
-ἴοπ.] The practical application of ον ως 
and science to the preservation of health; the 
putting and keeping in a sanitary condition. 
Charles Kingsley, whose objectin his novels was to preach 
sanitation, should be placed at the head of the list.of those 


who have vividly depicted well-known diseases, 
Nineteenth Century, XX. 582. 


Later legislation [in England] has charged the Board of 
Guardians with the care of the sanitation of all parts of the 
Union which lie outside urban limits. 

Woodrow Wilson, State, § 780. 
sanitory (san’i-t6-ri);a. An erroneous form for 
sanitary. [Rare.] 

Estimating in a sanitory point of view the value of any 
health station. ir J. D. Hooker. (Imp. Dict.) 

sanity (san’i-ti), m. [= F. sanité, sanity, ver- 
nacularly santé, health, OF. sante, sanite, san- 
teit, saniteit, health, = Sp. sanidad = Pg. sani- 
dade = It. sanita, health, < L. sanita(t-)s, sound- 
ness of body, health, also soundness of mind, 
reason, good sense, sanity, also correctness and 
propriety of speech, < sanus, sound, healthy, 
sane: see sanel.] The state or character of 
being sane; soundness of mind; saneness. See 
insanity. | 

sanjak (san’jak), . [Also sanjac, sandjak, san- 
giac (< F.), formerly also sanzack ; = F. sangiac 
= Sp. Pg. sanjaco = Ar. sinjag,< Turk. sanjaq, a 
minor provinee or district (so called because the 
governor is entitled to carry in war a standard 
of one horse-tail), « sanjagq, flag, banner, a stan- 
dard.] 1. A Turkish administrative district of 
the second grade; a subdivision of a vilayet or 
eyalet, governed by an officer formerly styled 
sanjak-bey (or -beg): now often styled mutessa- 
rifuk, the governor being styled mutessarif or 
kaimakam.— 2+. A sanjak-bey. 

Which are as Vice-royes, and haue their Begs or San- 
zackes under them. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 291. 

This country is called Carpousley ; it has in it five or six 
villages, and is governed by an aga under the sangiac of 
Smyrna. Pococke, Description of the East, IT, ii. 57. 

sanjakate (san’jak-at),. [Also sanjacate, san- 
giacate, sangiakate ; = F. sangiacat = Sp. sanja- 








sanjakate 
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Santee beds 


cado, sanjacato = Pg. sanjacado; as sanjak + who approves in an abstract way of the doc- Sanskritist (san’skrit-ist),. [Also Sanscritist ; 
trines of the sanseulottes, without taking active < Sanskrit + -ist.] A person distinguished for 


-ate3,] Same as sanak, 1. 
sanjak-bey (san’jak-ba), n. [< Turk. sanjaq- 
beg, < sanjaq, 8. minor province, + beg, bey: see 
sanjak and bey1,] The governor of a sanjak. 
Fortie miles further is Rossetto, which is a little towne 
without walles, . . . for gouernement whereof is appoint- 
ed a Saniacbey, without any other guarde. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 199. 
sank! (sangk). Preterit of sink. 
sank?+, ». A Middle English form of sang3. 
Sankhya (siing’khyii), ». ([Skt. sdnkhya, < 
samkhya, number.] One of the six leading 
systems of Hindu philosophy. It is attributed to 
the sage Kapila, and is generally regarded as the system 
most akin to Buddhism, or out of which Buddhism ori- 
ginally developed. It postulates the existence of matter 
and of individual spiritual beings, subject to transmi- 
gration, and acknowledges no deity. It aims at the 
emancipation of spirit from the bonds of matter ve means 


of the spirit’s recognition of its complete diversity from 
matter. 


sannup (san’up), π. [Narraganset sannop.] 
Among the American Indians, a married male 
member of the community; the husband of a 
squaw. 
Chickatabot came with his sannops and squaws, and pre- 


sented the governour with a hogshead of Indian corn. 
Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. 58. 


Our Indian rivulet 
Winds mindful still of sannup and of squaw. 
Emerson, Musketaquid. 
sanny (Βαπ΄1), η. Same as sandyl. [Seotch.] 
sanpan, ”. See sampan. 
San Paolo balsam. Same as copaiba. 
sans (sanz), prep. [Early mod. E. also sanse; 
*< . sans, also sanz, saun, ς OF. sans, sains, 
seinz, senz, F. sans = Pr. sens, senes, ses = Cat. 
sens = OSp. senes, sen, Sp. sin = Pg. sem = It. 
senza = Wall. sai, ς L. sine (LL. *sinis (?)) (also 
sometimes nesi, and without the negative se, 
sed), < si, OL. set, if, + ne, not: see ne.) With- 
out: a French word which has existed long 
in English without becoming naturalized: now 
archaic or affected, except as used in heraldry: 
as, a dragon sans wings; an ear of corn sans 
stalk. 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 166. 


I am blest in a wife (Heaven make me thankful !) 
Inferior to none, sans pride I speak it. 
Fletcher (and Massinger 1), Lovers’ Progress, i. 1. 
sansa (san’si),”. A musical instrument of per- 
cussion, resembling a tambourine. 
gans-appel (sanz’a-pel’), π. [< F. sans appel, 
without appeal: sans, without; appel, appeal: 
see sans and appeal.] A person from whose 
decision there is no appeal; one whose opin- 
ion is decisive; an infallible person. [Rare.] 
He had followed in full faith such a sans-appel as he 
held Frank to be. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xix. 
Sanscrit, Sanscritic, etc. See Sanskrit, etc. 
sansculotte (sanz-ki-lot’),. [« F. sansculotie 
(see def.); < sans, without, + culotte, knee- 
breeches, < cul, breech, < L. culus, breech: see 
recoill, Of doubtful origin, but commonly 
explained as one without (knee-)breeches, or 
one wearing trousers instead of knee-breeches. | 
1. A name given to the poorer men of Paris 
who were prominent in the first French Revo- 
lution and took part in the attacks upon the 
court, the Bastille, ete. It appears asa designation 
willingly assumed from the very beginning of its use. 
Hence—2,. An advanced Republican; a revo- 
Aaisanaat by extension, a communist or anar- 
chist. 
sansculotterie (sanz-ki-lot’ré), n. [ς F. sans- 
culotterie, < sansculotte, q. v.] Same as sans- 
culottism. 
sansculottic (sanz-ki-lot’ik), a. [< sansculotte 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or involving sansculot- 
δια; revolutionary. 
Those sanscwlottic violent Gardes Francaises or Centre 
Grenadiers shall have their mittimus. 
Carlyle, French Rev., II. v, 1. 


sansculottide (sanz-ki-lot’id), π.. [« F. sans- 
culottide, « sansculotte: see sansculotte.] . One 
of the five (in leap-years six) complementary 
days resulting from the division of the year by 
the French revolutionists of 1789 into twelve 
months of thirty days each. They were added 
at the end of the month Fructidor. 
sansculottism (sanz-ki-lot’izm), n. [F. sans- 
culottisme ; as sansculotte + -ism.| The opin- 
ions and principles of the sansculottes in any 


sense. Carlyle. 
sansculottist (sanz-ki-lot’ist), n. [« sanscu- 
lotte + -ist.) 1. A sanseulotte.—2. A person 






Cordyline (Sansevieria) hyacinthoides. 
α, flower; 4, fruit. 
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art in revolutionary measures. 

ansevieria (san’sev-i-é’ri-i), π. [NL., from 
the Prince of Sanseviero (1710-71) (1), a learned 
Thunberg in 

1794 to Cordy- 

line, a genus of 

monocotyle- 

Liliacezr. It is te 2 

characterized by a ‘ 

long and slender 

perianth-tube, six 

fixed by a broad 

base, containing 

three ‘cells and 

three erect ovules. 

tropical and south- 

ern Africa and of 

the East Indies. 

They are plants of 


Neapolitan.] A Φ 
name given by A. 

ray Wh 

Αα Vee 

donous _ plants eas 
of the family δι ώς. 
filiform filaments, 
and a free ovary, 
There are about 12 
species, natives of 
singular aspect, the true stem reduced to a short and thick 
rootstock from which spring long, thick, rigid, and some- 





semble stems, and are filled with tough fibers. The flow- 
ers are of moderate size or sometimes very long, and are 
clustered among dry bracts in a dense raceme on a tall 
and stout unbranched leafless flower-stalk. ‘This genus is 
the source of the fiber known as bowstring hemp, so 
named from a native use in India. (See moorva.) Afri- 
can bowstring hemp is the product of C. Guineensis. 
Sanskrit (san’skrit), π. and a. [Also Sanscrit, 
formerly also Samskrit, Samkrit; =F. sanskrit, 
sanscrit, samskrit = Sp. Pg. It. sanserito = D. G. 
Sw. Dan. sanskrit, ς Skt. Samskrita, Sanskrit, 
so called as being the cultivated or literary lan- 
guage, distinguished from the vulgar dialects, 
or, some say, because regarded as a perfect lan- 
guage, the speech of the gods, formed by in- 
fallible rules, ς samskrita, ορμονών formed, 
wrought, adorned, perfect, < sam, together (= 
E, same), + -s (euphonic) + kritu, made, formed, 
< vy kar, make, akin to L. creare, create: see 
create. The name Sanskrit is opposed to Pra- 
krit, Skt. prdkrita, lit. ‘common, vulgar,’ the 
name given to the vulgar dialects which grad- 
ually developed from the original Sanskrit, 
and from which most of the languages now 
spoken in Upper India are derived, as the Ro- 
mance languages developed out of the vulgar 
Latin.] 1. η. The ancient and sacred language 
of India, being that in which most of the vast 
literature of that country is written, from. the 
oldest parts of the Vedas (supposed to date from 
about 2000-1500 8. ο.) downward. Itis one of the 
Indo-European or Aryan family of tongues, a sister of the 
Persian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, Slavonic, and Celtic 
tongues. The earliest Sans‘:rit of the Vedas differs con- 
siderably from that of the later literature. Though San- 
skrit has long ceased to be a vernacular language, it con- 
tinues to be employed, in its later form, for literary pur- 


poses, much as Latin continued and continuws to be used 
as a learned tongue. Abbreviated Skt. 


11. a. Of or pertaining to Sanskrit: as, early 


Sanskrit idioms.—ganskrit (or Indo-Aryan) archi- 
tecture, the ancient architecture of the northern plain of 
India, and notably of the Ganges valley. A leading char- 
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Sanskrit Architecture.— Sumaree Temple, Benares, India. 


acteristic of the style is its predilection for tower-like 
temples of square plan with a vertical base and an upper 
part of convexly curved outline. From this style as an 
origin was developed the Jain architecture. See Jain. 

Sanskritic (san-skrit’ik), a. [Also Sanscritic 
(NL. Sanscriticus); as Sanskrit + -ic.] Relat- 
ing to or derived from Sanskrit. 


The languages of the south [of India] 


are Dravidian, not 
Sanskritic 


Encyc. Brit., TI. 697. 





sans nombre (son nodm’br),. 


sans souci (son sé-sé’). 


sant, a. and n. 
Santa Ana bark. See bark?. 


Santa Fé nutmeg. See nutmeg, 2. 
times cylindrical leaves, which are erect or spreading, re- gantal 


Santalacee (san-ta-la’s6-é), ». pl. 


Santee beds (san-té’ bedz). 


attainments in Sanskrit. 

[F’.: sans, with- 
out; nombre, number.] Without number; in- 
numerable; in her,, repeated often: as, a 
field or mullets sans nombre gules. The small 
bearings are generally arranged in a formal manner. 
By some writers it is held that the figures in sans nombre 


must not be cut off at the edges of the escutcheon. 
Compare semé. 


Sanson’s images. ‘The reflections from the 
anterior surface of the cornea and the an- 
terior and posterior surfaces of the lens of the 
eye. 

Sanson’s map-projection. See projection. 

sans-serif (sanz’ser’if), ». [Also sanserif: « 

F. sans, without, + E. serif.] A printing-type 
without serifs. See serif, and Gothic, n., 3. 
[Eng. ] 

[F.: sans, without; 
souci, care.}] Without care; free from care: 
used specifically as the name (Sans Souci) of a 

royal palace at Potsdam in Prussia, built by 

Frederick the Great. 

An obsolete form of saint. 


(san‘’tal),. [< ML. santalum, sandal- 


*wood: see sandal2.] In phar., sandalwood.— 


Oil of santal. See oil. 

4 [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1810), < Santalum + -acezx.] A family 
of dicoty ledonous apetalous plants of the order 


Santalales. It is characterized by a one-celled inferior 
ovary with one, two, or three ovules, pendulous from the 
summit of a slender erect stalk or funiculus, and by a 
reen or colored perianth of one row, commonly of four or 
five valvate lobes with as many stamens, and a flat, ring- 
like, or sheathing disk, The fruit isa nut or more often 
a drupe, the exocarp either thin and dry or fleshy, or some- 
times thick, the nut or stone containing a roundish 
smooth, wrinkled, or deeply furrowed seed. The species 
are either trees, shrubs, or low herbs, a few parasitic on 
branches or on roots. They are distinguished from the’ 
allied Loranthacee by the structure of the ovary, as well 
as their habit, which still more strikingly separates them 
from the Balanophoracez. There are about 250 species, 
distributed in 25 genera and ὃ tribes, widely dispersed in 
tropical and temperate regions throughout the world. 
The leaves are alternate or opposite, smooth and entire, 
with the veins obscure, or sometimes all reduced to mere 
scales, The flowers are small or rarely conspicuous, 
reen or yellowish, less often orange. Three genera ex- 
ie into the United States—Comandra, Pyrwlaria, and 
Buckleya. For illustrative genera, see Santalum (the 
type), Osyris, and Pyrularia. 
santalaceous (san-ta-la’shius), a. Of, belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of the family Santa- 
lacez. 
santalic (san-tal’ik), a. 
rived from sandalwood. 
santalin (san’ta-lin), n. [= F. santaline; as 
santal + -in2:] The coloring matter of red 
sandalwood, which may be obtained by evapo- 
rating the alcoholic infusion to dryness. It is 
a red resin, fusible at 219° F., and is very soluble in acetic 
acid, alcohol, some essential oils, and in alkaline solutions. 
Santalum (san’ta-lum), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1742), < ML. santalum, sandal: see sandal2.] 1. 
A genus of dicotyledonous apetalous trees and 
shrubs, the sandalwoods, type of the family 
Santalacezx, tribe Osyridez. The flowers are per- 
fect, marked by parallel anther-cells which open length- 
wise, by a sheathing disk ere into distinct fleshy 
scales, and by a bill-shaped or ovoid perianth, its tube 
adherent to the base of the ovary, the limb deeply divided 
into usually four valvate lobes, the stamens, together 
with clusters of hairs, borne on their base. The & species 
are native from the East Indies to Australia and the Pa- 
cific islands. They are smooth plants, bearing opposite 
or rarely alternate petioled coriaceous leaves, which are 
feather-veined, but with the midrib alone conspicuous. 
The flowers are borne in the upper axils or in short loose 
terminal panicles trichotomously branching, and are fol- 
lowed by roundish drupes crowned ly the rirg-like scar 
of iy fallen perianth. For species, see sandalwood (with 
cut). 
2. [l..¢c.]. The wood of Pterocarpus Santalinus, 
often called red saunders. 


[ < santal + -ic.] De- 


Santa Maria tree. See tree. 

Santa Martha bark. See bark?. 

Santa Martha wood. Same as peach-wood. 
santee (san’té), n. 


[Guzerathi sdntt, a mea- 
sure of land, equal to either 60 or 90 bighas (see 
bega).| An East Indian land-measure, equal 
in some districts to as much as can be plowed 
by two bullocks in a season, and in others to 
what three or even four bullocks can plow. 
[So called from 
the Santee river, South Carolina.] A division 
of the Lower Eocene, consisting, near Charles- 
ton in South Carolina, where it is well dis- 
ape of a white limestone with marly strata. 

he burstone of Georgia and Alabama is of the 
same geological age. 


Santenot 


Santenot (soi-te-nd’), n. An excellent white 


wine of Burgundy, produced in the Céte d’Or. 
It resembles Meursault, the wine of that name being pro- 
duced in the same 
climate. 


santer (san’- 
tér),v.4. A dia- 
lectal spelling 
of saunter. 
santir (siin’tér), 
n. [Also santur, 
santours; Ar. 
santir, < Gr. 
ψαλτήριον, psal- 
tery.] Avariety ~~ 
of dulcimer 
usedintheEast. πο 
The prototype of 
our pianoforte is 
evidently the dul- 
cimer, known at an 
early time to the 
Arabsand Persians, 


who call it santir. 
S. Κ. Art Hand- 
[book, No. v., (From ** South Kensington 
[ρ. 6. Handbook.”) 
Santist, Santost, η. Same as Sanctus. 

Santolina (san-td-li’nii), nm. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), said to be named from its repute in 
medieval medicine and its flax-like leaves: 
possibly a corruption of santonica. Cf. It. 
santolina.} A genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe Anthemidex. It is characterized by a 
chaffy receptacle, long-stalked roundish heads of flowers 
without. rays, corollas with a hooded appendage at the 
base, smooth achenes which are three- or four-angled, and 
an involucre of many rows of dry and closely appressed 
bracts. The 8 species are all natives of the Mediterranean 
region, They are shrubby and remarkably odorous plants, 
very much branched at the base, bearing yellow flowers 
in small heads, and alternate leaves which are finely dis- 
sected. S.C. rissus, the common lavender-cot- 
ton, so called from being used like lavender and from its 
dense hoary pubescence, is a neat bedding-plant contrast- 
ing well with darker foliage. Its name is extended tothe 

other species, some of them also cultivated. 


santon (san’ton),n. [Earlier also santoon; =F. 
sainton, santon (also santoron, sanctoron, forms 
due to L. sanctorum, gen. pl. of sanctus, holy) 
= D. G. santon,< Sp. santon, a Turkish monk or 
friar (also Sp. santon = Pg. santd@o, a hypocrite), 
< santo, sacred, holy (see saint‘), or else (in the 
Turkish sense) ς Hind. sant, a devotee, a saint, 
a good simple man.] In Eastern countries, a 
kind of dervish or recluse, popularly regarded 
85 @ saint. | 
There go in this foreward 6 Santones with red turbants 


vpon their heads, & these eat and ride at the cost of the 
Captaine of the Carouan. Hakluyt’s Voyages, ΤΙ. 204. 


Adjoyning unto them are lodgings for santons, which are 
fools and mad-men. Sandys, Travailes, p. 93. 


He was (say the Arabian historians) one of those. holy 
men termed santons, who pass their lives in hermitages, 
in fasting, meditation, and prayer, until they attain to the 
purity of saints and the foresight of prophets, 

Irving, Granada, p. 23. 


All the foregleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 
Whittier, Quaker Alumni. 

Santonian (san-t6’ni-an),. [< L. Santoni, 
Santones, a people of Aquitania (see santonic), 
+-ian.} In geol., the lower subdivision of the 
Senonian, which in England forms the upper- 
most division of the Cretaceous, but in France 
and Belgium is overlain by the Danian, a group 
wanting to the northofthe Channel. The Santo- 
nian of France is divided into three subgroups, 
each characterized by a peculiar species of Mi- 

x craster. 

santonic (san-ton’ik), a. [ς NL. santonica, the 
specific name of Artemisia santonica, fem. of 
L. Santonicus (Gr. Σαντονικός), pertaining to the 
Santoni (Santonicum absinthium (Gr. σαντονικόν, 
σαντόνιον), also Santonica herba, a kind of worm- 
wood found in their country), ς Santonj, San- 
tones, a people of Aquitania, whose name sur- 
vives in that of the place called Saintes in 
France.] Derived from the plant santonica. 

santonica (san-ton’i-ki), n. [NL.: see san- 
tonic.] 1. The Tartarian southernwood, Arte- 
misia arenaria (A. pauciflora of Marschall von 
Bieberstein).. This species was formerly con- 
founded with A. Santonica.—2, Ananthelmin- 
tic drug consisting of the flower-heads of this 
plant; Levant wormseed. The extract santo- 
nin, now produced mainly in Turkestan, is 
chiefly in use. 

santonin (san’t6-nin), n. [< F. santonine; 
as santon(ic) + -in2.]. <A bitter substance 
(C15H 90g), the active principle of santonica, 


or wormseed. It is a crystalline, odorless, and neu- 
tral principle, insoluble in cold water, and an active 









Santir, after a Persian painting. 


useum Art 


= > © santur, η. 
εεττ 7G. Sanvitalia (san-vi-ta’li-i), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 


1 
aap (sap), m { 
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poison. It is one of the most efficacious vermifuges for 
roundworms, 


santoon, ». See santon. 

Santorinian (san-t6-rin’i-an), a. [< Santorini 
(see def.) +-an.] Pertaining to or named after 
the Venetian anatomist Santorini (1681-1737): 
as, the Santorinian plexus (which see, under 

lexus). 
antorini’s canal, See canall. 

Santorini’s cartilage. See cartilages of Santo- 
rini, under cartilage. 

Santorini’s fissures. Irregular fissures in the 
fibrocartilage of the pinna. 

Santorini’s muscle, ‘The risorius. 

Santorini’s tubercles. Same as cornicula la- 
ryngis (which see, under corniculum). 

See santir. 


1792), named after the Sanvitali family of Par- 
ma.] A genus of composite plants, of the tribe 
Helianthee and subtribe Zinniex. It is char- 
acterized by a flattenéd and chaffy receptacle, solitary 
heads with fertile disk-flowers and spreading pistillate 
rays, and achenes bare or tipped with nine short awns. 
The 7 or 8 species are annual or perennial branching herbs, 
natives of Mexico and Texas, bearing opposite entire 
leaves, and small heads with yellow or white rays and pur- 
ple centers suggesting Rudbeckia. S. procumbens is often 
cultivated for ornamental edgings. 
sanzt, prep. See sans. 
saouari (sou-ii’ri), ». See sowari. 
ME. sap = MD. D. sap = 
LG. sap, LG. sapp = OHG. saph, saf, MHG. 
saf, also, with excrescent t, saft, G. saft, sap; ef. 
Ieel. safi = Sw. Dan. δέ (conformed to G.): 
(a) Teut. root appar. *sap, or according to the 
Icel. form *sab, perhaps connected with ΟΡ. 
sebbjan = OHG., seven, seppen, MHG. seben, per- 
ceive, = L. sapere, taste, perceive, know: see 
sapid, sapient. (b) But perhaps the Teut. words 
are of L. origin, = Ε'. seve, dial. sépe, sive = Pr. 
saba = Sp. saba, sabia = Pg. seiva, juice, sap 
(cf. F. saber, yield sap), ς L. sapa, must, new 
wine boiled. Cf. AS. seppe, spruce-fir, ς L. 
sapinus, sappinus, a kind of fir. (ο) Not con- 
nected, as some suppose, with Gr. ὀπός, juice, 
sap, = L. sucus, succus, juice, sap, = lr. sug = 
Russ. sok, sap, = Lith. sakas, tree-gum: see 
opium, succulent.] 1. The juice or fluid which 
circulates in all plants, being as indispensable 


to vegetable life as is the blood to animal life. 
It is the first product of the digestion of plant-food, and 
contains the elements of vegetable growth in a dissolved 
condition. ‘lhe absorption of nutriment from the soil is 
effected by the minute root-hairs and papille, the absorbed 
nutriment being mainly composed of carbonic acid and 
nitrogenous compounds dissolved in water. This ascend- 
ing sap, or as it is termed crude sap, is apparently trans- 
mitted through the long cells in the vascular tissue of the 
stem and branches to the leaves, passing from cell to cell 
by the process known as endosmose. In the leaves is ef- 
fected the process of digesiion or assimilation, with the 
following results: (1) the chemical. decomposition of the 
oxygenated matter of the sap, the absorp ion of carbon 
dioxid (carbonic acid), and the liberation of pure oxygen at 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature; (2) a counter-op- 
eration by which oxygen is absorbed from the air, and car- 
bon dioxid exhaled ; (3) the transformation of the remain- 
ing crude sap into organic substances which enter into the 
composition of the plant: this change is etiected in the 
chlorophyl-cells of the leaves under the influence of light, 
and the assimilated sap, or as it is termed elaborated sap, 
descends through the branches and stem to the growing 
parts of the plant requiring the same, there to be used up, 
after undergoing a series of changes included under the 
name metastasis, or to form deposits of reserve material 
lodged in various parts for future use. The ascent of the 
sap is one of the most wonderful phenomena of spring, and 
apparently depends not.so much on the state of the wea- 
ther—for it begins in the depth of winter—as on the plant 
having had its sufficient term of rest, and being, therefore, 
constrained by its very nature to renewed activity. 

Ἠεποθ--- 2. The juice or fluid the presence of 
which in anything is characteristic of a healthy, 


fresh, or vigorous condition; blood. _ 
A handkerchief; which say to her did drain 


The purple sap from her sweet brother’s body. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΤΙ., iv. 4. 277. 


3. The alburnum of a tree; the exterior part 
of the wood, next to the bark; sap-wood. 
sap? (sap), x. A simpleton; a fool; also, one 
who studies hard or is absorbed in books. 
[Slang, especially in schools. ] 
He maun be a Saft sap, wi’ a head nae better than a fozy 
frosted turnip. Scott, Kob Roy, xiv. 


When I once attempted to read Pope’s poems out of 
school hours, I was laughed at and called a sap. 
Bulwer, Pelham, ii. 


If you are patient because you think it a duty to meet 
insult. with submission, you are an essential sap, and in no 
shape the man for my money. 

Charlotte Bronté, Professor, iv. 


sap? (sap), v. 7.3; pret. and pp. sapped, ppr. sap- 
ping. [< sap2, n.] To act like a sap; play 
the part of a ninny or a soft fellow. [Scotch, 
and slang, especially in schools. ] 


sape 


“They say he is the cleverest boy in the school. But 
then he saps.” —‘‘In other words,” said Mr, Dale, with 
proper parsonic gravity, ‘‘he understands he was sent to 
school to learn his lessons, and he learnsthem. You call 
that sapping. I call it doing his duty.” 

Bulwer, My Novel, i. 12. (Davies.) 

A pretty sportsman you are. ... What’s that book on 
the ground? Sapping and studying still? 

Kingsley, Yeast, i. 

sap? (sap), n. [< OF. sappe, F. sape, a hoe, = 

Sp. zapa = Pg. sapa, a spade, = It. zappa, a mat- 

tock, < ML. sappa, sapa, a hoe, mattock, perhaps 

corrupted <¢ Gr. σκαπάνη, a hoe, digging-tool, < 

σκάπτειν, dig: see shave.] 1+. A tool for dig- 
ging; a mattock. 

Zappa, a mattocke to dig and delue with, a sappe. 

Florio. 
2. [<sap3, v.] Milit., a narrow ditch or trench 
by which approach is made to a fortress or be- 


sieged place when within range of fire. ‘The 
trench is formed by trained men (sappers), who place ga- 
bions as a cover(filled with the earth taken from the trench) 
along the intended line of parapet—the earth excavated 
after the gabions have been filled, being thrown toward 
the fortress, toform a parapet capable of resisting artillery. 
The single sap has only a single parapet; the double has 
one on each side. A sap is usually made by four men 
working together. 


At three points on the Jackson road, in front of Leggett’s 
brigade, a sap was run up to the enemy’s Pret, and by 
the 25th of June we had it undermined and the mine 
charged. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 549. 


sap (milit.), the rapid excavation of the trenches 
of an attack, when each man advances under cover of two 
gabions. 


er (sap), v.; pret.and pp. sapped, ppr. sapping. 

[ς OF. sapper, F. saper (= Sp. zapar = Pg. sapar 
= It. zappare), sap, undermine; from the noun: 
see sap3,n.} I, trans. 1. Toundermine; render 
unstable by digging into or eating away the 
foundations, or, figuratively, by some analogous 
insidious or invisible process; impair the sta- 
bility of, by insidious means: as, to sap a wall; 
to sap a person’s constitution, or the morals of 
a community. 

Nor safe their dwellings were, for, sap’d by floods, 


Their houses fell upon their household gods. 
Dryden, tr. of Uvid’s Metamorph., i. 397. 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii, 107. 


At the same time the insidious art of a Dominican friar 
. . » had been surely sapping the fidelity of the garrison 
from within. Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 526. 
2. Milit., to approach or pierce with saps or 
trenches. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To dig or use saps or trenches; 
hence, to impair stability by insidious means. 

Zappare, to digge, or delue, or grubbe the ground; to 
sap. Florio. 
Both assaults are carried on by sapping. Tatler. 


sapadillo (sap-a-dil’d), n. Same as sapodilla. 

sapajou (sap’a-j6), π. [< F. sapajou, sajow: 
prob. of Tupi origin.) 1. A ‘sajou, or sai 
with a prehensile tail; some species of Ateles 
or Cebus; especially, a spider-monkey or a 
eapuchin. See eut under spider-monkey.— 2. 
[cap.] [NL. (Lacépéde).] The genus of 
spider-monkeys: same as Ateles. 

sapan-wood, sappan-wood (sa-pan’wid), n. 
[= F. sapan, sappan = Sp. sapan = Pg. sapdo 
(NL. sappan), < Malay sapang.] A dyewood 
weal rato by a small East Indian tree, Bian- 
cea Sappan. It yields a ροοὰ red color, 
which, however, is not easily fixed. Also samp- 
7επ-ιωοοᾶ, bukkum-wood. 

sap-ball (sap’b4l), ». A local name for those 
species of Polyporus that grow on trees, but 
more specifically applied to Polyporus squamo- 
sus, abounding on decayed trunks, especially of 
ash-trees, the stems of which sometimes form 
a foundation for tennis-balls. It is sometimes 
used for razor-strops. See cut under Polyporus. 

sap-beetle (sap’bé:tl),m. A beetle which feeds 
on sap; specifically, any beetle of the family 
Nitidulide. 

sap-boiler (sap’boi’lér), n. A special form of 
portable furnace with kettle or pans, used for 
evaporating the sap of which maple-sugar is 
made. 

sap-bucket (sap’buk’et), π. In maple-sugar 
manuf., a2 bucket into which the sap flows from 
the tree when it has been tapped. 

sap-cavity (sap’kav’i-ti),n. In bot., one of cer- 
tain sacs or cavities in the leaves of officinal and 
other species of aloe, filled with a colorless or 
variously colored sap. They are thin-walled 
and semicireular in transverse section. 

sap-color (sap’kul’or), π. An expressed wee 
table juice inspissated by slow evaporation, for 
the use of painters, as sap-green, ete. 

sape, saip (sap), κ. Scotch forms of soap. 





————. . 


Saperda 


ος σι (sa-pér’da), 2. [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), 
ς Gr. σαπέρδης, a kind of fish.] A notable genus 
of long-horn beetles of the family Cerambycidz, 
having moderately short antennsz which are 
finely pubescent and mounted upon well-sepa- 
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Round-headed Apple-tree Borer 
(Saperda candida)., a, larva, full- 

own; ὁ, pupa; ¢, beetle. (Hair- 
ines at @ and ὁ indicate natural 
sizes.) 
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rated tubereles, and legs 
rather stout and some- 
what swollen. It is dis- 
tributed throughout the north 
temperate zone. The larvee 
are mainly wood-borers. That 
of S. candida of the United 

States is known as the round- 
headed apple-tree borer, and often damages orchards to a 
serious extent by boring the cambium layer under the bark. 

sapien ae (sap‘fag’ot), n. Milit., a fascine 
about 3 feet long, used in sapping to close the 
crevices between the gabions before the para- 
pet ismade. 

sap-fork (sap’férk), n. Milit., a fork-shaped 
lever employed for moving the sap-roller for- 
ward and holding it in position when exposed 
to the fire of field-guns. 

sapful (sap’ful), a. [ς sapl + -ful.] Full of 
sap; containing sap; sappy. Coleridge. (Imp. 
Dict.) 

Sap-green (sap’grén), ». A green coloring 
matter extracted from the juice of buckthorn- 
berries. The ripe berries are submitted to pressure, 
when a purple-red juice is obtained, which becomes green 
on the addition of an alkali. The liquid is then concen- 
trated and filled into bladders, where it becomes hard 
and brittle. It is sometimes used as a water-color, but is 
not durable. Itis also used by paper-stainers and leather- 
dyers. Sometimes called bladder-green and iris green, See 


Rhamnus. 
sapharensian (saf-a-ren’si-an), a. [ς Ar. ta 
rich al-sefar, perhaps from sifr, zero.] Of or 
pertaining to the Spanish era, which began 
with the year 38 B.c. Its dates are to be re- 
duced to the Christian era by subtracting 38 
from them,. This era was prevalent in Spain 
from the fifth to the twelfth century. 
saphead (sap’hed),”. [So called in allusion to 
his freshness and greenness; ¢ sapl +, head. 
Cf. sap2, sappy.] Asilly fellow; aninny. Also 
sap. [Colloq.] 
sap-headed (sap’hed’ed), a. [< sap1 + head+ 
-ed2,] Silly; foolish. [Collog.] 
saphena (sa-fé‘ni), ».; pl. saphene (-né). [= 
OF saphena, saphene, F. saphéne = Sp. safena 
= Pg. saphena = It. safena, < NL. saphena, se. 
vend, &® prominent vein, ¢ Ar. sdjfin.] A sa- 
phenous vein or nerve. 
The sopheynes that are vpon the ancle, 
Copland, Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
The saphena can usually be distinctly felt. 
Wagner (tr.), Gen. Path., p. 198. 
saphenal (sa-fé’nal), a. and n. 
-al.| JI, a. Same as saphenous. 
. η. The saphenous vein. 


saphenous (sa-fé’nus), a. and n. [< saphena + 
-ous.]' 1. α. 1. Prominent, as a vein of the 
leg.— 2. Of or pertaining to a saphenous nerve 


or veln.— External saphenous nerve, a branch of the 
internal popliteal supplying the skin on the outer side of 
the foot. Also called short saphenous nerve.— Great sa- 
μπουν artery, in man, an occasional branch of the 
emoral artery arising either above or below the origin of 
the profunda. The vessel is normal in the rabbit and other 
mammals.— Internal saphenous nerve, the largest cu- 
taneous branch of the anterior crural. It passes down on 
the inner side of the knee, leg, and foot, as far as the great 
toe. Also called long saphenous nerve-—Saphenous 
opening, the aperture in the fascia lata through which 
the saphenous vein passes to join the femoral vein; the 
largest opening in the cribriform fascia (which see, under 
Jascia). It is also the place of exit of femoral hernia.— 
Saphenous veins, two superficial veins of the leg, the 
internal or long and the external or short. The former 
takes its origin from the dorsum of the foot; and passes 
up along the inner side of the limb to empty into the 
femoral vein about an inch and a half below Poupart’s 
ligament. The latter arises from the outer side of the 
foot, and terminates in the popliteal.— Small saphenous 





(N. E. Ds} 


LN. E. Ρ.] 
[< saphena + 
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artery, an anomalous artery, rarely met with, formed by 
the enlargement of the median superficial sural artery. 
ΤΙ. ». A saphenous vein or nerve; a saphena: 
as, the long saphenous; the short saphenous. 
sapho, . See sappho. 

Sapid (sap’id),a. [= F. sapide, OF. sade= Sp. 
sdpido, ς L. sapidus, having a taste, savory, « 
sapere, have a taste, taste of, ete.; of persons, 
have taste or discernment, be wise: see sapient. 
Cf.:sapl. Hence the negative insipid.] Hay- 
ing the power of affecting the organs of taste; 
possessing savor or relish; tasteful; savory. 

Thus camels, to make the water sapid, do raise the mud 
with their feet. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


Very many bodies have no taste whatever; and the 
sapid qualities of others vary according as they are hot or 
cold, H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 318. 


sapidity (sa-pid’i-ti), n.. [ς F. sapidité = Pr. 
sapiditat; as sapid + -ity.] Sapid character or 
property; the property of stimulating or pleas- 
ing the palate; tastefulness; savor; relish, 

As for their taste, if their nutriment be air, neither can 
it be an instrument thereof; for the body of that. element 
is ingustible, void of all sapidity. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. (Richardson.) 

sapidless (sap’id-les), a. [< sapid + -less.] 
ithout taste, savor, orrelish; insipid. [Rare 
and erroneously formed. ] 


I am impatient and querulous under culinary disap- 
pointments, as, to come home at the dinner hour, for in- 
stance, expecting some sayoury mess, and to find one quite 
tasteless and sapidless. Lamb, Grace before Meat. 


sapidness (sap’id-nes), m. Sapidity. | 
When the Israelites fancied the sapidness and relish of 


the flesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return, 
' Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 854. 


sapience (sa’pi-ens), η. [< ME. sapience, < OF. 
(and Ε'.) sapience = Pr. sapiensa = Sp. Pg. sapi- 
encia = It. sapienza, <, L. sapientia, wisdom, ς 
sapien(t-)s, wise, discerning: see sapient.] 1. 
The character of being sapient; wisdom; sage- 
ness; profound knowledge; also, practical wis- 


dom; common prudence; often used ironically. 
[In early writers the meaning is influenced by the sixth 
book of Aristotle’s “Nicomachean Ethics,” where this word 
was used to translate σοφία, defined by Aristotle as the 
union of science, or demonstrative knowledge, with nous, 
or cognition of principles. Aristotle also applies it to the 
knowledge of a master of any art. But in scholastic writ- 
ings it usually means knowledge of the most difficult sub- 
jects, metaphysics, theology, thus again translating σο- 
φία.] 
That thou hatg in thy hert holy connyng 
Of sapyence thi sawle ful sothes to schawe. 
Alliterative.Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1626. 
Ther goth he 
That is the man of so grete sapience, 
And held us lovers leest in reverence. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 515. 
Sapience and love 
Immense, and all his Father in him shone, 
Milton, P.'L., vii. 195. 
A thousand names are toss’d into the crowd, 
Some whisper’d softly, and some twang’d aloud, 
Just as the sapience of an author's brain 
Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain. 
Cowper, Charity, 1, 519. 
2. The reasonable soul; the intellective facul- 
ty; that which distinguishes men from brutes; 
reason. 


Ryght as a man has sapiences three, 
Memorie, engyn, and intellect also. 


haucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1, 338, — 


Many a wretch in Bedlam... 
Still has gratitude and sapience 
To spare the folks that give him ha’pence. 
Swift. (Johnson.) 
3. The sense of taste, or intelligence compared 
to taste. 
Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 
And elegant, of sapience no small part, 
Since to each meaning savour we apply; 
And palate call judicious. Milton, P. L., ix. 1018. 


4+. The apocryphal Book of Wisdom. 


Ich wrot hure a byble, 
And sette hure to Sapience and to the sauter glosed. 
Piers Plowman (C), xii. 117. 
sapient (sa’pi-ent), a. [ς L. sapien(t-)s, know- 
ing, discerning, wise, discreet, ppr. of sapere, 
of things, taste, smell of, ete.; of persons, have 
taste or discernment, ete. Cf. sapid, and see 
sap, From the same source are ult, insipient, 
insipid, sagel, ete.] Wise; sage; discerning: 
now generally used ironically. 
Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir, 
My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of Academus, is this false or true? 
Cowper, Task, ii. 581. 
Temples served by sapient priests, and choirs 
Of virgins crowned with roses. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, xi. 
Another way my sapient guide conducts me. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno. iv. 149. 
sapiential (sa-pi-en’shal), a. [ς LL. sapien- 
tialis, < L. sapientia, wisdom (see sapience), + 


Sapindus 


-al.|. Containing, exhibiting, or affording wis- 
dom; characterized by wisdom. 

God will work on man by moral means, ... and his 
work of grace is sapiential, magnifying the contrivance and 
conduct of his wisdom, as well as his power. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i. 11. 
Sapiential Books (of the Bible and Apocrypha), Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom (The Wisdom of Solomon), and 
Ecclesiasticus (The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach). 


Open your bibles, where you will, in all the sapiential 
or prophetical books. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 66. 
sapientiallyt (sa-pi-en’shal-i), adv. Inasapien- 
tial or wise manner. Bazter. 
sapiently (sa’pi-ent-li), adv. In a sapient man- 
ner; wisely; sagaciously; sagely. 
Sapindacez (sap-in-da’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Jus- 
sieu, 1811), < Sapindus + -acex.| A family of 
trees and shrubs of the order Sapindales, char- 
acterized by usually compound leaves, a single 
style, and ovary-cells with the ovules one or 
two in number and ascending, or numerous 
and horizontal. The flowers have usually four or five 
imbricated and unequal sepals, three, four, or five imbri- 
cated petals, eight stamens inserted within the disk, and 
a three-celled ovary, becoming in fruit capsular or inde- 
hiscent, a drupe, berry, or nut, or composed of two or 
three wing-fruits. The family includes about 1,000 spe- 
cies, and is most abundant in the tropics, with only a few 
genera in temperate regions, The 127 genera are in- 
eluded in 14 tribes. The species are usually tall trees, 
with a watery juice, and in the tropics bear evergreen 
alternate abruptly pinnate leaves, generally with small 
flowers without odor and with inconspicuous colors. For 
prominent genera see Sapindus (the type), Paullinia, 
Keelreuteria, and Nepheliwm. The well-known genera 
Acer, Aisculus, and Staphylea now pass dr ο into 
the families Aceracex, Alsculacez, and Staphyleacee. 
See Sapindales, and cuts under Kelreuteriaand Sapindus. 
sapindaceous (sap-in-da’shius),a. [ς NL. Sa- 
pindaceze + -οιδ.] Belonging to the family 
Sapindacee ; of the nature of the Sapindacez. 
Sapindales (sap-in-da’léz),n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1847), < Sapindus, q. v.] An order of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, charac- 
terized by stamens inserted on a disk, ovules 
commonly oné or two in a cell, ascending and 
with a ventral raphe, or solitary and pendulous 
from an ascending funiculus. The leaves are usu- 
ally compound, and the flowers polygamously dicecious, 
According to the latest revisions, it includes 20 families, 
the Aceracex, Aisculacex, Melianthacex, and Staphy- 
leacez, formerly regarded as subfamilies of the Sapinda- 
cez, being now erected into independent families. 
Sapindex (sa-pin’dé-6), pl. [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1821), < Sapindus 
+ -ex.] A tribe of choripetalous trees and 
shrubs, of the family Sapindaceex, characterized 
by alternate leaves, seeds without albumen, 
and stamens inserted in a circle or unilater- 
ally within the disk at the base of the ovary. 
It includes seven genera, of which Sapindus i 
the type. | 
Sapindus (sa-pin’dus), πα. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), so called with ref. to the saponaceous 
fruit, Τι. sap(o) Ind(ic)us, Indian soap: see 
soap and Indic.]. A genus of dicotyledonous 
choripetalous trees, type of the family Sapin- 
daceze and of the tribe Sapindex. It is charac- 
terized by regular and polygamous flowers with four or 
five sepals and as many petals, twice as many stamens, 
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solitary ovules, and a fruit. of one or two oblong or glo- 
bose nutlets, each containing a single globose seed with- 
out an aril. There are about 11 species, natives of the 
tropics or subtropics of both hemispheres, mostly trees, 
sometimes climbing shrubs. They bear alternate leaves, 
which are undivided, or are abruptly pinnate with several 
entire leaflets, or are reduced to a single leaflet. The 
flowers form terminal or axillary racemes or panicles. All 
the species, and several specifically, are known as soap- 
berry.. See soapberry ; also wild china-tree, under china- 
tree. 


Sapium 


Sapium (sa’pi-um),”, (NL. (Patrick Browne, 
1756), said to be < ‘‘Celtice sap, fat, in allusion 
to the unctuous exudation from the wounded 
trunk” (Imp. Diet.) ; but no such Celtic word 
is found.] A genus of apetalous plants be- 
longing to the family Luphorbiacee and tribe 
Hippomanex. It is characterized by spiked or τα- 
cemed flowers which are commonly glandular-bracted, 
by two free stamens, and by a capsule which at 
length opens loculicidally, but long afterward retains 
its seeds persistent on a three-winged columella. There 
are about 60 species, widely scattered. through most 
warm regions. They are trees or shrubs, with alternate 
petioled leaves, which are usually entire and glandular 
at the base. A variety of S. laurocerasum is the 
Jamaica milkwood or gum-tree, a middle-sized tree with 
shining leaves, abounding in an annoying milky juice. S. 
biglandulosum, of which there are many varieties, yields 
in the West Indies a gum like eaoutchouc, and in Paraguay 
atan-bark. The East Indian S. Indicwm has a milky sting- 
ing juice; its leaves afford in Borneo, where it is called 
boroo, a dye and a stain for ratan, and its young fruit is 
acid and eaten as a condiment, though the fruit is said 
to be used as a poison for alligators. 


sapi-utan, sapi-outan (sap’i-6-tan),, [Malay 
sapi-utan, ‘cow of the woods’ or ‘ wild cow,’ 
« sapi, cow, + Πίσπ, woods, wild. Cf. orang- 





' Sapi-utan (40a depressicornts). 


utan.] The wild cow or ox of Celebes, Anoa 
depressicornis. See Anoa. | 
sapless (sap’les), α. [<sap1 + -less.] 1. Des- 
titute of sap; dry; withered. 
A wither’d vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, ii. 5. 12. 


Like a sapless leaflet now 
Frozen upon December’s bough. 
Shelley, Written Among Euganean Hills. 


Hence—2, Destitute of or deficient in vital 
force. 
I am the root that gave thee nourishment, 


And made thee spring fair; do not let me perish, 
Now I am old and sapless.. Beau. and Fl., Captain, i. 3. 


All the books of philosophers are sapless and empty, in 
comparison of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 


Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 10. 
(sapling), m. [< ME. sappelynge; < With an alkali. | | 
-lingl.] 1. A young tree: especially ΒΔΡΟΠΙΠ (5αρ΄ϱ-πΙπ),π. [< L. sapo(n-), soap, 


aa png 
sap) 
applied to an immature forest-tree when its 
trunk attains three or four inches in diameter. 
What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a falling oak? 
Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 


Figuratively —2. A young person. 


Peace, tender sapling ; thou art made of tears. 

| Shak:, Tit. And., iii, 2. 50. 

3. A greyhound that has never run in a cours- 

ing-match; a young greyhound from the time 

of wa elping to the end of the first season there- 
after. 

sapling-cup (sap’ling-kup), n.. An open tan- 

kard for drinking new ale, It is formed’ of wood, 


with staves hooped like a diminutive barrel, and has a 
wooden cover. See stave-tankard. - | 


sapling-tankard (sap’ling-tang’kiird), η. 
Same as. sapling-cup 
‘and stave-tankard, 


sapol (sa’po), m Π..: 
see soap.) In. phar, 
ας Soap. 


sapo? (sa’po), n.. [« 
sapo, 8 large toad. | 


‘a 


ichth., the toad-fish, 
Opsanus tau. Also 
sarpo. 


sapodilla (sap-6-dil’4), 
n. [Also sappodilla, sa- 
podillo, sappodillo, sapa- 
dillo, sappadillo; = F. 
sapotille = D. sapodille 
= G. sappadill,. ¢ Sp. . 
zapotillo, dim. of zapote, 
the. sapota-tree.] A 
tree, Sapota zapotilla, | 
native in tropical America, cultivated there 
and in other tropical regions for its. fruit, 
the sapodilla or sapodilla-plum. This has‘an acrid 


juice which disappears with incipient decay, when the 
fruit becomes very sugary. The wood is hard, heavy, and 
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v4 4M , 2 
Sapodilla (Sapota zapottlla). 
α, the fruit ; 4, the same, trans- 
versely cut. 
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durable, of a reddish-brown color. Also called naseberry, 
and sometimes bully-tree. See Achras and chicle-gum. 


sapodilla-plum (sap-6-dil’i-plum), n. See sa- 
podilla. | 
saponaceous (sap-6-na’shius), a. [= F. sapo- 


nacé = Sp. sapondceo = Pg, It. saponaceo, ς NU. 
*saponaceus, soapy, < L. sapo(n-), soap: see 
soap.| Soapy; resembling soap; baving the 
properties of soap. Saponaceous bodies are 
compounds of an acid and a base, and are in 
reality a kind of salts. 

He [Lord Westbury] described a synodical judgment as 
‘a well-lubricated set of words —a sentence so oily and 
saponaceous that no one can grasp it.” 

Dict. National Biography, IV, 429. 
saponacity (sap-d-nas‘i-ti),m. [< saponac-eous 
+ -ity.] Saponaceous character or quality. 
Saponaria (sap--na’ri-’),. [NL. (Linnseus, 
1735), so called with ref. to its mucilaginous 
juice, which forms a lather with water; fem. 
of *saponarius, soapy: see saponary.] A genus 
of dicotvledonous choripetalous piants of the 
family Silenacez and tribe Dianthee. It is char- 
acterized by a many-seeded capsule opening at the apex 
into four short valves, and by flowers with an obscurely 
veined tubular or swollen calyx, five narrow, stalked 
petals, ten stamens, two styles, and a one-celled ovary 
with many ovules. There are about 35 species, natives of 
Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. They are either 
annual or perennial herbs, often with conspicuous flowers 
and broad entire leaves. The best-known species is S. 
officinalis, the common soapwort, fuller’s-herb, or bounc- 
ing-bet: See especially soapwort, which is used as a 


x general name; also cut under petal. 


saponary (sap’60-na-ri), a... (< ML. saponarius, 
a soap-maker, prop.adj., pertaining to soap, < L. 
sapo(n-), soap: see soap.] Soapy; saponaceous. 
A soft, saponary substance. Boyle. 
saponifiable (sa-pon’i-fi-a-bl), a. [< saponify 
+ -able.] Capable of being saponified, or con- 
verted into soap. 
saponification (sa-pon’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [< sa- 
ponify + -ation (see -fication).| Conversion into 
soap; the process in which fatty substances, 
through combination with an alkali, form soap. 


In an extended sense the term is applied to the resolution 
of all esters and analogous substances into alkaline salts 


απ and alcohols. 


saponifier (sa-pon’i-fi-ér), m.. 1. An apparatus 
for the manufacture of glycerin and the fatty 
acids, by the decomposition of fats and the 
isolation of their several constituents. #. H. 
Knight.—2. A substance that produces saponi- 
fication, as caustic soda or potash. 
saponify (sa-pon’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. sa- 
ponified, ppr. saponifying. [= F. saponifier, < 
. sapo(n-), soap, + -ficare, < facere, make (see 
-fy).|. To convert into soap by combination 


+ -in2.] Aname given to a class of gluco- 
sides found in the root of Saponaria officinalis 
and other plants. All give asuds with water. 
saponite (sap’6-nit), ». [< L. sapo(n-), soap, 
+ -ite2.] A hydrous silicate of magnesia and 
alumina. It occurs in soft, soapy, amorphous 
masses, filling veins in serpentine and cavities 
in trap-rock. | 
saport (sa’por), ». [< L. sapor, taste, relish, 
flavor, savor, ¢ sapere, taste: see sapient...Doub- 
let of savor, q.v.] .Taste; savor; relish; the 
power of affecting the organs of taste. 
There is some sapor in all aliments,.as being to be dis- 
tinguished and judged by the gust. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 
saporific (sap-d-rif’ik), a... [= F. saporifique 
L. sapor, savor, +. facere, make (see -fic).] 
Producing or imparting taste, flavor, or relish. 
Johnson. 
saporosity (sap-6-ros’i-ti), ». [< LL. saporosus, 
savory (see savor, saporous), + -ity.] That 
property of a body by which it excites the sen- 
sation of taste. 
gaporous (sap’d-rus),a. [¢ LL. saporosus, also 
saporus, savory, ς L. sapor, savor: see sapor. | 
Having flavor or taste; yielding some kind of 


x taste. 


Sapota (sa-po’tii), ». [ΝΤ (Plumier, 1703), < 
Sp. zapote (> F. sapote) = Pg. zapota, < Nah. 
zapotl (cochit-zapotl), sapote. Cf. sapodilla.] 
1. A genus of sympetalous plants, type of the 
family Sapotacex, the species of which have 
been incorrectly referred to Achras by many 
authors. See Achras, 2, naseberry, and sapo- 
dilla.—2. [l. ο.] The sapodilla-plum. 

Sapotaces (sap-0-ta’s6-6), κ. pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1833), < Sapota + -acez.] A family of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants ofthe order 
Diospyrales, typified by the genus Sapota. It is 


characterized by regular and bisexual flowers, with short 
erect stamens borne on the corolla, either as many as its 
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sapphire 


lobes (sometimes with an equal number of staminodia 
in the same or a second row) or twice as many in one or 
two series, by a superior ovary with a broad sessile base, 
and containing from two to five or rarely many cells; each 
with one amphitropous ovule, and by a large and straight 
embryo with a minute inferior radicle. It includes about 
400 species in 50.generaand 2 tribes, natives chiefly of the 
tropics, especially of islands, and extending in the genus 
Sideroxylon into South Africa. They are trees or shrubs 
with milky juice, and often covered with a down com- 
posed of stellate hairs. They bear alternate rigid leaves 
which are entire and feather-veined; their flowers are 
clustered at the axils of the leaves or at the older nodes, 
and have commonly rigid and obtuse calyx-lobes longer 
than the corolla-tube. See Isonandra, Bumelia, Payena, 
Palaquium, Mimusops, and sapodilla. 

sapotaceous (sap-0-ta’shius), a. Having the 
characters of Sapota; belonging or pertaining 
to the Sapotacee. 

sapotad (sap’0-tad), κ. 
Sapotacez. Lindley. 

sappadillo (sap-a-dil’5), n. See sapodilia. 

sappan-wood, 7. See sapan-wood. 

Sappar, sappare (sap‘ir, -ar), π. [A name 
given by De Saussure to the blue disthene of 
the St. Gotthard: origin unknown.] An ob- 
Βο]θίθ name for cyanite. See cyanite. 


A plant of the family 


sapper! (sap’ér), ». [< sap! +-erl.] Α chisel 
used in some sawing-machines to cut away 
waste or sap-wood and reduce a log to a cylin- 


drical shape. 
sapper? (sap’ér), n. [< sap3 + -erl.. Cf. F. sa- 
peur. | ne who saps; specifically, a soldier. 
employed in the building of fortifications, the 
execution of field-works, and the performance of 
similar operations. Formerly in the British army the 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the Royal Engi- 
neers received the general appellation of the Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners, , 
Nothing is gained to the celestial host by comparing it 
with the terrestrial. Angels are not promoted by brigading 
with sappers and miners. Landor, southey and Landor, i. 
The Natchez still retained possession of a fortified out- 
. post, which enfiladed the French workmen engaged in the 
trenches. On the 22d, Périer ordered it to be attacked by 
twelve grenadiers and twelve sappers. 
_ Gayarré, Hist. Louisiana, I. 446. 
Sapphic (saf’ik),a/and . [Early mod. E. also 
Saphick, Saphik; < ¥. saphique = Sp. Sdfico = 
Pg. Saphico = It. Saffico (ef. G. sapphisch), < Li. 
Sapphicus, Gr. Σαπφικός, Sapphic, belonging to 
Sappho, ¢ Σαπφώ, Sappho (see def.).] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Sappho, a Greek lyric poetess 
of Lesbos (about 600 B. ο.), famed for the 
beauty and passionateness of her poems; in 
pros., noting various meters used by the poet- 
ess Sappho. See phrases below.— Greater Sap- 
phic meter or verse, a logacedic meter consisting of 
a third Glyconic and a first Pherecratean (= 5 | — 9 | 
-v~-|-\||-»~~|—-~|-—¥%).—Lesser Sapphic meter 
or verse, a logacedic pentapody with a dacty] in the third 
place(= 5 |—-9|—-vwrl|—~|—-¥). Alsocalled Sapphic 
hendecasyllabic, and simply Sapphic.—Lesser Sapphic 
system, strophe, or stanza, a system consisting of three 
Sapphic hendecasyllabics, to the last of which an Adonic 
(κ [-- 9) is subjoined with synaphea as epode. This 
strophe was one of the most frequent forms of versifi- 
cation in ancient lyric poetry, and was a favorite with 
Sappho, Alceeus, and Horace. Also called simply the 
Sapphic stanza. . . 

IT. x. A Sapphic verse: used especially of the 
Lesser Sapphic verse (hendecasyllabic), and, in 
the plural, of the Lesser Sapphie system. 

Gregory and some of the Ambrosian authors oceasion- 
ally wrote in sapphices. Encye. Brit., X11. 582. 

sapphire (saf’ir or saf’ér), n. and a. [Early 
mod. HK. also saphir; ς ME. saphir, saphyre, 
safir, safyre, saffer,< OF . saphir, saphyr, safir, F. 
saphir = Pr. saphir, safier, safir = Sp. zafir, zafiro 
= Pg. saphira, safira = It. zaffiro, sapphire, < L. 
sapphirus (also sappir, LL. also sapphir,< Heb.), 
ML. also saffirus, safirus, < Gr. σάπφειρος, sap- 
phire, or more prob. lapis lazuli, < Heb. sapper 
= Ar. cafir (> Pers. saffir), sapphire.] I. n. 1. 
A precious stone next in hardness to the dia- 
mond, and nearly as valuable when of fine 
quality: a variety of the mineral corundum. It 
embraces the ruby, the Oriental amethyst, the Oriental 
topaz, and the Oriental emerald; the name, however, is 
always, except by modern mineralogists, limited to the 
transparent blue varieties of corundum. The two shades 
most highly valued are that which most closely resembles 
the blue of the cornflower and the rich velvety blue 
variety. Sapphires are found in Burma, British India, and 
Ceylon in Asia, and in Australia; also in North Carolina 
and near Helena in Montana. 
Flowers purple, blue, and white ; 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery. 
Shak., M. W. of W., v.°75. 
His belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires. 

Cant, v. 14. 

2. The color of the sapphire; blue. 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 
Tennyson, Maud, xviii. 6. 
3. In her., a tincture, the color blue, in blazon- 
ing by means of precious stones. Compare 





sapphire 


blazon, el 2.—4. In ornith., a sapphirewing.— sapremia, sapremia (sap-ré’mi-ii), η. 


Asteriated sapphire, a sapphire which exhibits by re- 
flected light a star of bright rays, resulting from its crys- 
talline structure.— Chatoyant sapphire, a variety of 
sapphire, sometimes translucent and nearly limpid, re- 
flecting slight tints of blue and red, and sometimes show- 
ing pearly reflections.—Girasol sapphire, a beautiful 
variety of sapphire with a pinkish or bluish opalescence 
and a peculiar play of light.—Green sapphire, the Ori- 
ental emerald.—Red sapphire, the Oriental ruby.—Sap- 
phire cat’s-eye, an imperfect star-sapphire cut in such 
a way that only one band of light is visible-—§Star sap- 
το Same as asteriated sapphire.—Violet sapphire, 
he Oriental amethyst.—White or limpid sapphire, 8 
colorless or grayish and transparent or translucent variety 
of sapphire.— Yellow sapphire, the Oriental topaz. See 
corundum. f ; 
II, a. Resembling sapphire; of a deep bril- 
liant blue. 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw. Gray, Progress of Poesy. 


sapphirewing (saf‘ir-wing), n. 
bird of the genus Pterophanes. 
sapphirine! (saf’i-rin), a. [< L. sapphirinus, < 
Gr. σαπφείρινος, of the sapphire or lapis lazuli, <¢ 
σάπφειρος, sapphire or lapis lazuli: see sapphire 


and -inel.] 1. Madeof sapphire.—2. Having 


the qualities of sapphire, especially the color. 
Compare sapphire, a. 

1 found the colliquated mass, upon breaking the cruci- 
ble, of a lovely sapphirine blue. Boyle. 
Sapphirine gurnard, a fish, Trigla hirundo. 


xs). sh Sapremic (sap-ré’mik), a. 


saprogenic (sap-r6-jen’ik), a. 


saprogenous (Sap-roj’e-nus), a. 
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[NL., < 
Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + αἷμα, blood.| A condition 
of blood-poisoning due to the absorption of tox- 
ins produced by saprophytes. 

[< sa- 


premia + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or affected with sapremia. 

Producing de- 
cay or putrefaction. 

[ς Gr. σαπρός, 
rotten, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] Engen- 
dered in putridity; produced in decaying or de- 
composing animal or vegetable substances. 


Saproharpages (sap-r6-hir’ pa-jéz), n. pl. [NL., 


r. σαπρός, rotten, + ἅρπαξ (apray-), arobber: 
see Harpax.|] Inornith., in Sundevall’s system 
of classification, a group of birds of prey con- 
sisting of the Old World vultures, divided into 


A humming- μον two groups of Gypaéting and Vulturine. 


prolegnia (sap-ro-leg’ni-i), ». [NL. (Nees 
von Esenbeck, 1823), < Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + 
λέγνον, a hem, anedge.] A genus of fungi, of 
the class Phycomycetes, giving name to the 
family Saprolegniacez. The filamentsare branching, 
the zodspores clavate, the odgonia usually polyspored, 
and the antheridia small, ovate or clavate. There are 
about a dozen species, of which S. ferax is well known, 


as it causes a very destructive disease in salmon and other 
kinds of fish. See salmon-disease. 


saprostomous (sap-ros’td-mus), a. 


sap-rot (sap’rot), n. 
sapsago (sap’sa-go), n. 


sapskull (sap’skul), n. 


siden) es ES (sap-ro-leg-ni-a’s6-6), n. pl. 
[NL. (De Bary), « Saprolegnia + -acex.] A 
family of phycomycetous fungi, typified by the 
genus Saprolegnia. The plants of this group are sap- 
rophytes or parasites, and grow quickly upon dead fishes, 
insects, etc., being found either in water or in connection 
with moist tissues. The vegetative portion is unicellular, 
though greatly elongated and branched; the reproductive 
pereons only are separated from the rest of the plant-bod 
y partitions. Reproduction is both asexual and sexual, 
the hyphe producing zoésporangia which are either ter- 
minal or serial ; zodspores usually biciliate ; odgonia one- 
to many-spored. Eight genera are recognized by Schroter. 
Saprolegnies (sap’r6-leg-ni’é-é), n. pl. [NL., 
< Saprolegnia + -ex.] Same as Saprolegniacee. 
sap-roller (sap’ro’lér),». Agabion of peculiar 
form, cylindrical and carefully made, solid and 
stiff, so as to roll evenly. It is pushed before the 
first workmen in a besiegers’ trench at what is called the 
head of the sap to protect them while at work. 


Sapromyza (sap-r6-mi’zii), n. [NL. (Fallen, 
1810), < Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + µύζειν, suck.] The 
αλ εν genus of Sapromyzidz. It is a large and 
wide-spread group of reddish-yellow or dull-black flies, 
found commonly about outhouses, whose larve live in 
decaying vegetable and animal matter. 

[NL., 


Sapromyzidez (sap-ré-miz’i-dé), π. pl. 
< Sapromyza + -idz.] A family of two-winged 
flies, belonging to the Muscidz acalyptrata, hav- 
ing a complete neuration, the front with a sin- 
gle row of bristles on each side, and a small 
erect bristle on the outer side before the end 
of the tibia. Zonchzxa and Sapromyza are the 

τον genera. 
aprophagat (sap-rof’a-gii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of saprophagus: see saprophagous.| In 

' entom., a group of lamellicorn beetles which 
forked tail, Sappho sparganura.—2, [cap.] Α feed on decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
genus of such Trochilide; the comets. See stances; the saphrophagans. 
comet, 3. Reichenbach, 1849, saprophagan (sap-rof’a-gan),n. [< Saprophaga 

sap-pine (sap’pin), Λ. See pinel. -an.| A member of the Saprophaga. 


sappiness (sap’i-nes),”. 1. Thestate or prop- sapropha ous (sap-rof’a-gus), a. [ςΝ1,, sapro- 
erty of being sappy, or full of sap; succulence; phagus,< Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + dayeiv, eat.] Feed- 
juiciness.—2. The state of being sappy orfool- jing on putrid matter ; habitually eating decay- 
ish; the character of a saphead ; foolishness. ing substances}; specifically, of or pertaining to 


sapphirine? (saf’i-rin), n. [< sapphire + -ine?.] 
" 1. A blue variety of spinel.—2. A pale-blue 
or greenish mineral occurring in disseminated 
grains with mica and anthophyllite in Green- 
land: it is a highly basic silicate of aluminium 
and magnesium. 
sapphism (saf’izm),”. [< Sappho, Sappho: see 
Sapphic.] Unnatural sexual relations between 
women. 
sappho (saf’6),”. [NL., ς Gr. Σαπφώ, Sappho: 
see Sapphic.} 1. Ahumming-bird with a long 





Sappho (Sappho Sparganura). 


x(Collog.] the Saprophaga. 
sapping (sap’ing), n. [Verbal n. of sap, v.] saprophilous (sap-rof’i-lus), a. [< Gr. σαπρός, 
The art of excavating trenches of approach rotten, + φίλος, loving.] Same as saprophytic: 


under the musketry-fire of the besieged. 
sapping-machine (sap’ing-ma-shén”), η. A 
circular saw and saw-bench for sawing bolts for 
shingle-stuff. 2. H. Knight. 
sapples (sap’1z), η. pl. [Also serplius; origin 
obscure; by some taken to be a dim. of *sap, 
saip, Se. form of soap.| Soapsuds. [Scotch.] 
Judge of my feelings, when I saw them—rubbin’ the 
clothes to juggons between their hands, above the sap- 
ples. Galt, Ayrshire Legatees, p. 265. (Jamieson.) 
sappy (sap’i), a. [ς ME. sapy, ς AS. sepig, 
sappy, < sep, sap: see sapl.] 1. Abounding 
with sap; juicy; succulent. 


The sappy branches of the Thespian vine 
Ne’er cling their less beloved elm so fast. 


as, a saprophilous organism. 
saprophyte (sap’ro-fit),n. [<Gr. σαπρός, rotten, 
+ φυτόν, a plant.] In bot., a plant that grows 
on decaying vegetable matter, as many species 
of fungi, the Indian-pipe, etc. Also called hu- 
mus-plant. See hysterophyte and Fungi. 
In parasites and plants growing on decaying vegetable 
matter (saprophytes) which are destitute of chlorophyll, 


the scales are the only foliar structures of the vegetative 
parts. Sachs 


Facultative saprophyte. See facultative. 
saprophytic (sap-ro-fit’ik), a. [< saprophyte + 
-ἴσ.] 1. Pertaining to or of the nature of sapro- 
ο ; growing on decaying vegetable matter. 
ee Perisporiacez.—2. In 2οδ0., engendered or 


sap-sucking (sap’suk’ing), a. 


sapucaia-nut (sap-3-ki’ii-nut), n. 


sapucaia-oil (sap-d-ki’ii-oil), n. 


sap-wood (sap’ wud), n. 
Sapyga (s8-p! sil), n. 


Sapygide ear er π. pl. 





Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 
2. Not firm; weak; foolish; silly; sap-head- 
ed. [Colloq.] 
This young prince was brought up among nurses till he 
arrived to the age of six years; when he had passed this 
weak and sappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. 


Sir J. Hayward. 
3t. Softened by putrefaction. [Rare.] 


Sappie or unsavourie flesh. 
Baret, Alvearie, 1580. (Latham.) 


saprophytism (sap’ro-fi-tizm), n. 


growing in putrid infusions, as one of number- 
less infusorial animaleules; saprogenous: op- 
posed to holophytic. 


saprophytically (sap-ro-fit’i-kal-i), adv. As or 


in the manner of a saprophyte. 


Hyphomycetous fungi have been found occasionally to 
occur saprophytically in the intestinal canal. 
Nature, XXXV. 344. 


[< sapro- 
phyte + -ism.] The state of being saprophytic; 





Sarabaite (sar-a-ba’it), n. 


Sarabaite 


the state of living on decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. 

[< Gr. oa- 
πρός, rotten, + στόµα, mouth.] Having a foul 
breath. 

Dry-rot in timber. 

A corruption, simulat- 
ing a compound of sap! + sago, of G. schab- 
gieger (also called zieger-kdse), Swiss green 
cheese partly prepared from vegetables, < scha- 
ben, shave, scrape, pare (= E. shave), + zieger, 
whey, posset.] A kind of hard cheese, made 
in Switzerland, having a greenish color, and 
flavored with melilot. 


sap-shield (sap’shéld),. Asteel plate mounted 


on wheels, designed to give cover to the sapper 
in a single sap, where the earth thrown up by 
him is insufficient for shelter. 


Same as saphead. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


sapsucker (sap’suk’ér), x. The popular name 


in the United States of all the small. spotted 
woodpeckers: 86ο 
called from being 
supposed to suck 
the sap of trees. 
The commonest species 
to which the name ap- 
plies are the hairy or 
greater spotted wood- 
pecker, Picus villosus; 
thedownyor lesser spot- 
ted woodpecker, Picus 
ο, ; the red-bel- 
ied woodpecker, Centu- 
rus carolinus; and the 
yellow-bellied. Lut the 
name properly applies 
only to the yellow-bel- 
lied or sap-sucking 
woodpeckers. of the 
genus Sphyrapicua, 
which have the tongue 
little extensile, brushy 
instead of barbed, and 
do much damage by de- 
nuding fruit-trees of 
their bark to get at 
the alburnum or sap- 
wood, upon which they largely feed. See also cut under 
Centurus. 


Of the several small species. commonly called sapsuckers, 
they alone deserve the name. 


Ooues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 485. 
Feeding on al- 
burnum or sap-wood, as a woodpecker; belong- 
ing to the genus Sphyrapicus. Coues. 





Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius). 


sap-tube (sap’tib),n. A vesselthat conveyssap. 
sapucaia (sap-§-ki’d),n. [< Tupi sopia, egg, + 


acaia, a kind of tree(Von Martius).] The tree 
that yields the sapucaia-nut. 

The edible 
seed of Lecythis Zabucajo and L. Ollaria of South 


America. The seed of the latter species yields an oil 
analogous to that of the Brazil-nut, serving for food-use 
and soap-making, but soon becoming rancid. See Lecythis. 


See sapucaia- 
nut. 
Alburnum, | 

[NL. (Latreille, 1796); 
formation obscure.] A genus of digger-wasps, 
typical of the family Sapygidz, having distinct 
ocelli and the male antennsz thickened at the 
tip. Eight European and twice as many North American 


species have been described. They are inquilinous in the 
nests of wild bees. S. punctata and S. clavicornis are two 


European species. 

[NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Sapyga + -idz.] A family of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, named from the genus 
Sapyga, comprising rather smal], smooth, slen- 
der forms, often ornamented with yellow. It 
is a small group, and all the forms are sup- 

osed, like Sapyga, to be inquiline. 

apygites capa téz), mn. pl. [NL., < Sapy- 
ga t+ -ites.] Latreille’s classification, a di- 
vision of fossorial hymenopterous insects, con- 
sisting of the genus Sapyga and its allies, and 
including, besides, certain forms now placed 
in the families Scoliidz and Mutillide. 


saque, ». A variant of sack1. 
sarl}, a. 
gar? (sir), n. 


A Middle English form of sore}. 

[F. sar, Sp. sargo, « L. sargus, a 
sea-fish : see Sargus.] Same as sargo, asparoid 
fish of the Mediterranean. 


Several of them occur in the Mediterranean and the 
neighboring parts of the Atlantic, and are popularly called 
Sarro, Sar, and Saragu, names derived from the word Sar- 
gus, by which name these fishes were well known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Giinther, Study of Fishes, p. 465. 


[Also Sarabite; < 
LL. Sarabaita: origin unknown.] One of 8 
elass of monks in the early church who lived 


Sarabaite 


together in small bands without rule or su- 
perior. WN. E. 1). 
saraband (sar’a-band),n. [= G. sarabande, < 
F. sarabande = It. sarabanda, < Sp. zarabanda 
= Pg. sarabanda, a dance of Moorish origin; 
perhaps ult. ¢ Pers. sarband, a fillet for fas- 
tening a woman’s head-dress, « sar, head (= 
Gr. κάρα, head: see cheer), + band, a band: see 
band?,]_ 1. Aslowand stately dance of Span- 
ish origin, primarily for a single dancer, but 
later used as a contra-dance. It was originally ac- 
companied by singing, and at one time was severely cen- 
sured for its immoral character. 


A saraband dance by a Moor constantly formed part of 
the entertainment at a puppet-show ; and this dance was 
always performed with the castanets. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 310. 


ο. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and slow, usually with a decided 
emphasis upon the second beat of the measure. 


In the old suite, the saraband was the distinctively slow 
movement, and was usually placed before the gigue. 


How they are tickled 
With a light air, the bawdy saraband ! 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


The canticles are changed to sarabands. 
Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 3. 


Saracen (sar’a-sen), ». [Early mod. E. also 
Saracin; also dial. sarsen (see below); < ME. 
saracen, sarezyn, saresyn, sarysyne, ς OF. *sara- 
cin, sarracin, sarrazin, sarracen, Ἐ'. sarrasin = 
Sp. saraceno = Pg. sarraceno = It. saracino (G. 
saracene), < Li. Saracenus, pl. Saraceni, & peo- 
ple of Arabia Felix, ML. Arabians, Arabs, 
Moors, < LGr. Σαρακηνός, Saracen, < Ar. sharqin, 
pl. of sharqiy, eastern, sunny, Oriental, ς sharq, 
east, rising sun, < sharagqa, rise. Cf. sarsenet, 
sarrasin, sirocco, from the same Ar. source.] 1. 
A name given by the later Romans and Greeks 
to the nomadic tribes on the Syrian borders of 
the Roman empire; after the introduction of 
Mohammedanism, an Arab; by extension ap- 
plied to Turks and other Mohammedans, and 
even to all non-Christian peoples against whom 
a crusade was preached. 

Lesse worth am I then any Sarysyne, 


Whiche is in beleue of sory Mahound! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 309. 


2+. One who continued to use the old low- 
framed Saracenie loom in the production of 
arras or Saracenic tapestry, as distinguished 
from those who adopted the high frame.— gara- 
cen’s comfrey, consound, and woundwort, old names 
of aspecies of ragwort, Senecio sarracenicus, said to have 
been esteemed by the Saracens for healing wounds.— 
Saracen’s corn or wheat, the common buckwheat: a 
name alluding to its Asiatic origin.—Saracen’s stone, a 
name given in various parts of southern and southwestern 
England to blocks of sandstone which lie scattered over the 
surface, and which are of Eocene ‘l'ertiary age, being the 
relics of what was once a continuous covering of this 
rock extending over the chalk-downs of that region. It 
is of these blocks that Stonehenge and other so-called 
“ druidical circles” were built. Also called Sarsen’s stone, 
sarsen, and graywether. | 

Saracenic (sar-a-sen’ik), a [= F. sarracé- 
nique (ef. G. Saracenisch), < ML. Saracenicus, 
Saracenic, < LL, Saracenus, Saracen: see Sara- 


cen.) Of or pertaining to the Saracens. 


The Saracenic music of the challengers concluded one 
of those long and high flourishes with which they had 
broken the silence of the lists. Scott, Ivanhoe, viii. 


Saracenic architecture, a general name covering all 
the various styles of Mohammedan architecture, wherever 
found, as the Arabic, Moorish, Alhambraic, and Indian- 
Saracenic styles. Despite local and race differences, all 
these styles bear a family resemblance to one another; in 





Indian-Saracenic Architecture.—Tomb of Sultan Humayun, Delhi. 


all occur, as features of construction, the pointed (often 
horseshoe) arch, the pointed (often bulbous) dome, and 
the rich surface-decoration in arabesque, with frequent 
use of mosaic, or of geometrical design in pigments. See 
Alhambraic, Arabic, Mogul, Moorish.— Saracenic work, 
Saracenic fabric, an early name for tapestry, 
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Saracenical (sar-a-sen’i-kal), a. [< Saracenic 
+-al.] Same as Saracenic. See the quotation 
from Purchas under hatch?, v. t., 2. 

saracenicum (sar-a-sen’i-kum), ”. [ML., neut. 
of Saracenicus, Saracenie: see Saracenic and 
sarsenet.| Sarsenet. 

Saracenism (sar’a-sen-izm), n. 
-ism.| Mohammedanism. 

All Forraigners, Christian, Mahometan, or Heathen, who 
come into this Island, . . . may easily see such sights as 
rather proclaim Saracenism, Barbarism, and Atheisme 
than such a sense of Christianisme as possessed our noble 
Progenitors. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 556. (Davies.) 
saragu (sar’a-g6), n. Same as sargo. 
Ssarangousty (sar-an-gis’ti), ». A material 

obtained from a mixture of stucco with some 
water-proof substance, and used, either in a 
continuous sheet or in square tiles, as a pre- 
servative of walls, ete., from damp. 

Sarapis, η. See Serapis. 

sarasin, ». See sarrasin. 

Saraswati (sar’ds-wa-té), n. [Hind.] In Hind. 
myth., the goddess of speech, music, arts, and 
letters. 

sarau (sar’4), πα. [E. Ind.] A kind of goat- 
antelope of India, Nemorhzdus rubidus. Encyc. 
Brit., XII. 742. 

sarawakite (sar-a-wak’it),. [ς Sarawak (see 
def.) + -ite2.] In mineral., a compound of an- 
timony occurring in minute colorless or pale- 
yellow octahedrons with the native antimony 
of Sarawak in Borneo: the exact composition 
is unknown. 

sarbacand (siir’ba-kand),”. Sameassarbacane. 

These (the first tools) were invented, not by one man, 
nor at one spot upon the earth, but by many, and at points 
very distant from one another. Thus originated levers, 
rollers, wedges, and axes; clubs and spears; slings, sarba- 
cands, lassos; bows and arrows; etc. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1878, p. 258. 
sarbacane (siir’ba-kan), ». [OF. sarbacane, 
also sarbataine (Cotgrave).] A blow-gun. Com- 
pare sumpitan. 
sarbitt, inter). 
[Seotch.] 
“O sarbit!” says the Ladie Maisery, 
“That ever the like betide.” 
Lord Wa’yates and Auld Ingram (Child's Ballads, II. 331). 
sarcasm (siir’kazm),». [< F. sarcasme = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. It. sarcasmo, <¢ L. sarcasmus, sarcasmos, 
< Gr. σαρκασµός, a sneer, < σαρκάζειν, tear flesh 
like dogs, bite the lips in rage, sneer, < σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh.] <A biting taunt or gibe, or the 
use of such a taunt; a bitter, cutting expres- 
sion; a satirical remark or expression, uttered 
with scorn or contempt; in rhetoric, a form of 
irony; bitter irony. 
When we deride with a certaine seueritie, we may call 


it the bitter taunt [Sarcasmus}. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (Arber reprint), p. 200. 


It was the sarcasm of Montesquieu, “it would not do to 
suppose that negroes were men, lest it should turn out that 
whites were not.” Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 
=Syn. Jrony, etc. (see satire), taunt, fling. 

sarcasmoust} (siir-kaz’mus), a. [< sarcasm + 
-ous.] Sarcastic. 


When he gets a sarcasmous paper against the Crown, 
well backed with gay pray be quality, then he pours it out 
at full length. Roger North, Examen, p, 98. (Davies.) 


Like th’ Hebrew calf, and down before it 
The saints fell prostrate, to adore it; 
So say the wicked —and will you 
Make that sarcasmous scandal true, 
By running after dogs and bears? 
Beasts more unclean than calves or steers. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I, ii, 579. 
sarcastic (sir-kas’tik), a. [< F. sarcastique = 
Sp. sarcdstico = Pg. It. sarcastico (?), ς Gr. "σαρ- 
καστικός, sarcastic, ¢ σαρκάζειν, sneer: see sar- 
casm.] Characterized by sarcasm; bitterly cut- 
ting; scornfully severe; taunting. 
What a fierce and sarcastick reprehension would this 
have drawn from the friendship of the world! South. 


The sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted 
those who were more inclined to accuse his licentiousness 
than their own degeneracy. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

sarcasticalt (siir-kas’ti-kal), a. [< sarcastic + 
-al.| Sarcastic. 

He sets it down after this sarcastical manner. 

Strype, Memorials, Edw. VI., ii. 15. 
sarcastically (sir-kas’ti-kal-i), adv. In a sar- 
castic manner; with bitter taunt. 

The deist Collins said, sarcastically, that nobody doubted 
the existence of the Deity until the Boyle lecturers had 
undertaken to prove it. 

Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, ii. § 6. 

sarcet, η. and v. See sarse. 
sarcel (sir’sel), π. [Also sercel; < OF. cercel, 
a circle, hoop, bend, the pinion or outer joint 
of a hawk’s wing, ς L, circellus, dim. of circu- 


[< Saracen + 


An exclamation of. sorrow. 


Sarciophorus 


lus, a ring, circle: see circle.] In falconry, 
a pinion feather of a hawk’s wing. 
Shaking on their sinnewie side 

Their long strong sarcels, richly triple-died 

Gold-Azure-Crimsin, th’ one aloft doth soar 

To Palestine, th’ other to Nilus shoare. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 

sarcelé, sarcellée (sir-se-la’), a, [< OF. cer- 
celé, pp. of cerceler, < cercel, a circle, hoop: see 
sarcel.| Same as sarceled.—Cross sarcelé. See 
cross1, 
sarceled, sarcelled (sir’seld), a. [< sarcel + 

-ed2,] In her., cut through the middle: espe- 
cially noting a beast or bird represented as 
so divided, and used as a bearing, the halves 
placed saltierwise or in some other way. Also 
cloven.—Cross sarceled resarceled. See cross!.— 
Demi-sarceled, in her., partly cut through, or having a 
deep notch or several notches cut init: an epithet loosely 
used to denote various methods of notching or voiding : 


thus, a cross demi-sarceled has a square notch cut in each 
of its four extremities, 


sarcelle (siir-sel’), π. [F., also cercelle, a teal: 
see cercel.] A kind of duck; especially, a teal, 
as the garganey, Querquedula circia. Also sercel. 

sarcenchymatous (sir-seng-kim’a-tus), a. [< 
sarcenchyme (NL. *sarcenchyma(t-)) + -οιδ.] 
Soft or fleshy, as a certain connective tissue of 
sponges; of or pertaining to sarcenchyme. 

sarcenchyme (siir-seng’kim), n. [< NL. *sar- 
cenchyma, < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ἔγχυμα, an 
infusion: see enchymatous.] One of the soft 
fleshy connective tissues of sponges, considered 
to be a modification of collenchyme, consisting 
of small polygonal granular cells either closely 
contiguous or separated by a very small quan- 
tity of structureless gelatinous matrix. 
Sarcenchyme would appear to originate from a densely 
granular collenchyme. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 419. 
sarcenet, ». See sarsenet. 

Sarcicobrachiata (sir’si-k6-brak-i-a’ ti), η. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. σαρκικός, fleshy (< σάρξ (capx-), flesh), 
+ L. brachium, arm: see brachiate.| In some 
systems, an order of brachiopods whose fleshy 
arms have no shelly support, composed of the 
families Discinidz, Craniidz, and Lingulide ; 
the inarticulate or lyopomatous brachiopods. 
See Lyopomata. Also Sarcobrachiata. 

Sarcidiornis (sir-sid-i-dr’nis), πι. [NL. (Eyton, 
1838, in form Sarkidionis), < Gr. σαρκίδιον, a bit 
of flesh (dim. of σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh), + ὄρνις, 
bird.] A genus of Indian and African spur- 
winged geese of the subfamily Plectropterine, 
the type of which is S. melanonotus. 

Sarcina (sir’si-ni), ». [NL. (Goodsir, 1842), 
ς1,. sarcina, a bundle, ς sarcire, patch, mend. } 
1. A genus of schizomycetous fungi or bac- 
teria, closely allied to the genus Micrococcus. 
It is characterized by having the non-motile cells united 
in small but fixed numbers in regular families; the cells 
are globular, dividing in three planes; daughter-cells a 
long time united, forming little solid or tubular families, 
which are often again united into largercolonies ; the fam- 
ilies usually consist of four or some multiple of four cells. 
They are found in various organic fluids, especially those 
of the stomach, occurring in both health and disease. 
There are about 15 species or forms recognized, ‘of which 
S. ventriculit occurs in the stomach of healthy and dis- 
eased man and the higher animals; S. equi occurs in the 


urine of horses ; S. lactis in milk ; S. subjlava in soil; S. 
aurantiaca in the air; etc. 


2. [1. ο.] Pl. sarcing (-né). A fungus of the 
genus Sarcina. 

sarcineform (sir’si-né-férm), a. [ς NL. Sar- 
cina + L. forma, form.]. In bot., having the 
form or shape of bacteria of the genus Sarcina. . 

sarcine (sir’sin), η. [Also sarkin; < Gr. σάρ- 
κινος, of flesh, « σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh.] A weak 
organic base (C;H,N,O) existing in the juice 
of muscular flesh. same as hypoxanthine. 

sarcinic (sir-sin’ik), a. [< sarcina +-ic.] Of 
or pertaining to, or caused by, sarcine. as, sar- 
cinic fermentation. 

sarcinula (sir-sin’i-li), n.; pl. sarcinule (-1δ). 
[NL., < L. sarcinula, dim. of sarcina, a bundle: 
see sarcina.] Same as sarcina, 2. 

Sarciophorus (sar-si-of’6-rus), . [NL. (Striek- 
land, 1841), ς Gr. σαρκίον, a bit of flesh, + φέρειν 
= E. bear1.] A genus of spur-winged plovers, 
or wattled lapwings, of the family Charadriide, 
without any hind toe, with the wattles small, 
and the spur almost or quite obsolete. The type 
of the genus is the crested wattled lapwing, S. tectus, of 
Arabia and some parts of Africa, having a long pointed 
black crest when adult, and a band of black feathers from 
the neck along the breast; the primary coverts and the 
bases of all the primaries white, and the terminal half of 
the outermost secondaries black. The black-breasted wat- 
tled lapwing is S. pectoralis, of Australia and Tasmania; 
S. malabaricus is the Indian representative, and type of a 
subgenus Lobipluvia. The African S. albiceps, the black- 
shouldered or white-crowned wattled lapwing, is more 
aberrant, with better-developed wattles and spurs, and 
gives rise to the generic name Xiphidiopterus (which see), 





sarcitis 


sarcitis (sir-si’tis),n. [NL.,< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + -itis.] Same as myositis. 

sarclet (sir’kl), v.¢. [Earlymod. E. also sarkle ; 
ς OF. (and F.) sarcler, F. dial. (Norm.) jercir, 
sercler = Pr. salclar, sereclar = Pg. sachar = It. 
sarchiare, < LL. sareulare, hoe, < L. sarculus, 
sarculum, a hoe, < sarrire (sarire), weea, hoe. | 
To weed with a hoe or some similar tool. 

To sarkle, to harrow, or rake over agayne. 

Florio, p. 444. 
sarcobasis (siir-kob’a-sis),. [NL., < Gr. σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + βάσις, a step, foot, base: see 
basis, base2.| In bot., an indehiscent, many- 
celled superior fruit, containing but few seeds; 
a earecerule. The cells cohere to a common 

style, as about a common axis. 

Sarcobatidese (siir-kob-a-tid’6-6), η. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1880), ς Sarcobatus + 
-idez.]| A tribe of apetalous plants of the fam- 
ily Chenopodiacez, consisting of the monotypic 
genus Sarcobatus. 

Sarcobatus (siir-kob’a-tus), n. [NL. (Nees, 
1841), so called from its habit and resemblance, 
< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + βάτος, bramble.] An 
anomalous genus of apetalous plants, forming 
the tribe Sarcobatidee in the family Chenopo- 


diace®. Ttischar- 
acterized by its 
moneecious _ bract- 
less flowers, the 
staminate in cat- 
kins and without 
any floral envelops, 
the pistillate soli- 


t in the axils, 
and having their 
top-shaped _peri- 


anth wholly con- 
fluent with the ova- 
ry, which is trans- 
versely thickened 
above and termi- 
nated by two fleshy 
recurving stigmas, 
and which contains 
a single pear- 
shaped ovule. The 
fruit is arigid mem- 
branaceous utricle, 
surrounded by a 
thin and veiny hori- 
zontal wing, and 
containing an erect 
orbicular seed, with 
green spiral embryo 
and inferiorradicle. 
The only species, S. 
vermiculatus,isana- 
tive of the western 





Greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus). 
1, branch with female flowers; 2, branch 

United States, and with fruits; @, a female flower; 4, the fruit. 

is an erect much- | 

branched spiny shrub, with numerous alternate leaves, 

which are linear, sessile, and somewhat fleshy, and cylin- 


drical catkins with persistent scales. It is known as 
greasewood, and is the principal shrub called by that name. 


sarcoblast. (siir’ko-blast), n. [< Gr. σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + βλαστός, a germ.] The germ 
of sarcode; a germinating particle of sarcode, 
or sarcodous blastema. 

sarcoblastic (siir-ko-blas’tik), α. [« sarcoblast 
+ ~ic.) Germinating or budding, as sarcode ; 

ertaining to a sarcoblast. 

arcoborine (siir’k6-bo-ri’né), n. pl. [NL. 
(M‘Clelland, 1838), < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + 
βορός, devouring.} A subfamily of cyprinoid 
fishes, distinguished by a short intestinal canal 
and adaptation for a carnivorous diet. It in- 
eludes the Leuciscinz, and numerous other rep- 
resentatives of the family Cyprinide. 


Sarcobrachiata (sir-k6-brak-i-a’ ta), n. pl. 


Same as Sarcicobrachiata. 
sarcocarp (siir’k6-kiirp), ». [< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + καρπός, fruit.| In bot., the fleshy part 
‘of certain fruits, placed between the epicarp 
and the endocarp; the mesocarp. It is that part of 


fleshy fruits which is usually eaten, as in the peach, plum, 
etc. See mesocarp, and cuts under drupe and endocarp, 


sarcocele (siir’k6-sél), π. [ς Gr. σαρκοκήλη, a 
fleshy excrescence on the scrotum, < σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + κήλη, a tumor.|] A fleshy tumor of the 
testis, as a carcinoma or sarcoma. 

Bareggephialan (siir”k6-se-fa16-é), n. pl. [Ν1.. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1830), « Sarcocephalus + 
-exz.| Asubtribe of plants of the order Rubia- 
cex, typified by the genus Sarcocephalus. 

Sarcocephalus (sar-ko-sef’a-lus), n. [NL. (A. 
Afzelius, 1824), so called in allusion to the fleshy 
mass formed by both flowers and fruit; < Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + κεφαλή, head.] A genus of 
sympetulous plants of the family Rubiacee and 
tribe Naucleex, type of the subtribe Sarcoce- 


phalez. It is characterized by a somewhat funnel- 
shaped corolla with five or six rounded lobes above, and 
below a very smooth throat bearing five or six stamens, and 
by a two-celled ovary with numerous ovules imbricated 
over placentz which are pendulous from the summit of 
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each cell. There are about 8 species, natives of the tropics 
in Asia, Africa, and Australia. They are shrubs and trees, 
or sometimes climbers, with opposite rigid leaves, con- 
spicuous triangular or obovate stipules between the peti- 
oles, and white or yellow terminal and axillary or some- 
times panicled flower-heads. ‘The fruit is a fleshy syn- 
carp containing thin membranous partitions, with a few 
minute seeds in each carpel. (For S. sambucinus, also 
known as country-fig, see Guinea peachl.) Several 
species produce a medicinal bark. See African cinchona 
(under cinchona) and doundaké bark (under bark2), 

sarcocol (sir’k6-kol), n.. [< NL. sarcocolla, « 
L. sarcocolla, < Gr. σαρκοκόλλα, a Persian gum, 
« σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + κόλλα, glue.] A semi- 
transparent solid substance, imported from 
Arabia and Persia in grains of a light-yellow or 
red color, 

sarcocolla (siir-kd-kol’a), n. [ς L. sarcocolla, 
< Gr. σαρκοκόλλα, a Persian gum: see sarcocol. | 
1. Same as sarcocol.—2, [cap.] [NL. (Lin- 
neus, 1735).] A genus of apetalous shrubs of 
the family Penwacex. Itis characterized by flowers 
with a long cylindrical perianth-tube which bears four 
valvate and strongly recurved lobes, and incloses four 
stamens, a cylindrical style with a terminal four-lobed 
stigma, and an ovary of four cells each with either two or 
four erect ovules. There are4 species, all natives of South 
Africa. They are diminutive shrubs with large flowers, 
and in the type, 5. sguamosa, with large and colored floral 
leaves filled with a copious liquid varnish. They resemble 
in habit the closely related genus Penza. The substance 
known as sarcocol, the anzeroot of the Arabs and the gujara 
of the Hindus, an ancient drug still much used medicinally 
in India, was formerly supposed to be obtained from plants 
of the genus Sarcocolla or Penzxa; but it comes from Ara- 
bia and Persia, where these do not grow, and is perhaps 
from plants of the genus Astragalus. 


sarcocollin (siir-k6-kol’in), n. [< sarcocolla + 
-in2,| <A bitter principle found in sarcocol. 
Sarcocystidia (siir”k0-sis-tid’i-i), n. pl. [NL., 
< Sarcocystis + -idia.] A division of Sporozoa, 
formed for the reception of the genera Sarco- 
cystis and Amabidium, members of which are 
found parasitic in the muscular tissues of many 
animals. Biitschli. 

eet (siir’k6-sis-tid’i-an), a. and n. 
1. a. Of or pertaining to the Sarcocystidia. 

ΤΙ. η. A member of the Sarcocystidia. 

Sarcocystis (siir-k0-sis’tis), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + κύστις, the bladder: see 
cyst.] A genus of parasitic sporozoans, giving 
name to the Sarcocystidia. 

Sarcodaria (sir-k0-da’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
σαρκώδης, flesh-like, + -aria.] In H. Milne-Ed- 
wards’s classification (1855), the second sub- 
branch of his fourth branch Zodphytes, distin- 
guished from his Radiaria (or echinoderms, 
acalephs, and polyps), and composed of the 
two classes Infusoria and Spongiaria. It thus 
corresponds to Protozoa with the inclusion 
therein of the sponges. 

sarcode (siir’kdd), π. anda. [< Gr. σαρκώδης, 
contr. of σαρκοείδής, flesh-like: see sarcoid. | 
1. ». Dujardin’s name of the primitive indiffer- 
ent substance of all animal bodies, as observed 
by him in certain protozoans: subsequently 
named and now usually called protoplasm or 
bioplasm. 

I. a. Sareodic or sarcodous; protoplasmic. 

Sarcodea (siir-k6’dé-a), n. pl. [NL.: see sar- 
code.) Sarecodic animals, consisting chiefly or 
entirely of sarcode: a loose synonym of Proto- 
zoa. Also Sarcoidea. 

sarcoderm (siir’kd-dérm), π. [< NL. sarcoder- 
ma, < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ὀέρμα, skin. } 
The middle fleshy layer between the seed-coats 
of some seeds, especially when succulent. 
sarcoderma (siir-k6-dér’mii), n. [NL.: see sar- 
coderm.| Same as sarcoderm. 

Sarcodes (siir-k6’déz), π. [NL. (Torrey, 1854), 
so called from its red fleshy stem; < Gr. 
σαρκώδης, flesh-like: see sarcode.| A genus of 


sympetalous plants of the family Monotropacee. 
It is characterized by the absence of a disk and the 
presence of five sepals, a bell-shaped corolla with five 
short erect lobes, ten stamens with anthers erect in 
the bud, and a five-lobed ovary surmounted by a col- 
umnar style with a five-lobed stigma. The five ovary- 
cells, contain very numerous ovules crowded on fleshy 
and two-lobed placentz, and ripening into extremely 
minute ovoid seeds. The only species, S. sanguinea, 
is a native of the Sierra Nevada in California, and 
is known as snow-plant from the place of its growth. 
It is a leafless parasitic herb, like the Indian-pipe 
and others of its family, and bears numerous erect 
red flowers on a dense spike-like bracted raceme. The 
robust and fleshy stem is thickly covered with scales, and 
produces a coral-like mass of roots at its base. The whole 
plant is of a fiésh-red color, and covered well to the base 
with crowded and persistent flowers. 


sarcodic (siir-kod’ik), a. [< sarecode + -ie.] 
Same as sarcodous. Darwin. 
sarcodous (sir’k6-dus), a. [< sarcode + -ous.] 


Pertaining to sareode; containing or consist- 
ing of sarcode; resembling sarcode; sarcodic; 
protoplasmic. 


sarcomatous 


sarcognomy (sir-kog’nd-mi), n. [< Gr. sdpé 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + γνώµη, thought, judgment. ] 
A study of corporeal development which seeks 
to explain the relations and correspondences 
between the body and the brain, and to show 
the corresponding physiological and psychical 
powers in each. J. R. Buchanan, 1842. 
sarcoid (sar’koid), a. and [< Gr. σαρκοειδής, 
flesh-like, fleshy, « σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + εἶδος, 
form; ef. sarcode.| I, a. Resembling flesh; 
fleshy, as the soft tissue of a sponge. 
ΤΙ. n. A particle of the sarcoid tissue of a 


sponge. 
Sarcoidea (sir-koi’d6-H), π. pl. [NL.] Same 
[< Gr. σάρξ 


as Sarcodea. 

sarcolactic (siir-k6-lak’ tik), a. 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + L. lac (lact-), milk, + -ie.] Used 
only in the following phrase.—garcolactic acid. 
Same as paralactic acid (which see, under paralactic). 

sarcolemma (siir-k6-lem’i), .; pl. sarcolem- 
mata (-a-té). [NL.,<¢ Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + 
Aéupa, husk, skin.] An elastic transparent 
structureless membrane which forms a tubular 
sheath enveloping and supporting each fiber 
(bundle of fibrille) of striped museular tissue, 
excepting that of the heart. See muscular tis- 
sue, under muscular. 

The sarcolemma is not contractile, but its elasticity al- 

lows it to adjust itself, pretty accurately, to the changes 


of form of the contractile substance which it contains. 
Hualey, Elem. Physiol., p. 327. 


sarcolemmic (sir-k6-lem’ik), a. [< sarcolemma 
+ -ic.] Investing or sheathing muscular fiber; 
having the character of, or pertaining to, sarco- 
lemma: as, a sarcolemmic tissue or sheath. 

sarcolemmous (siir-k6-lem’us), a. [< sarco- 
lemma + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of sarcolemma; resembling sarcolemma. 

Sarcolemur (siir-k6-le’mér), n. [NL. (Cope, 
1875), < Gr. σάρξ (capx-), flesh, + NL. Lemur.] 
A genus of extinct Eocene mammals from the 
Bridger beds of North America, presumably 
of lemuroid affinities, having quinquetuber- 
culate lower molars, the fifth cusp separated 
νι. the anterior inner one by an apical fissure 
only. 

sarcolite (siir’kd-lit), π. [ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + λίθος, a stone.] <A silicate of alumin- 
ium, calcium, and sodium, occurring in reddish 
tetragonal erystals near Vesuvius: it is related 
in form to the scapolites. — 

sarcolobe (siir’k6-Job), nm. [< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + AoBdc,alobe.] In bot.,a thick fleshy 
cotyledon, such as that of the bean or pea. 

sarcologic (siir-k0-loj’ik), a. [ς sarcolog-y + 
-ἴοι] Of or pertaining to sarcology. 

sarcological (siir-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [< sarcologic 
+ -al.] Same as sarcologic. 

sarcologist (siir-kol’6-jist), π. [< sarcolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in sareology. 

sarcology (sir-kol’6-ji),m. [< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + -Aoyia, «λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The 
science of the soft or fleshy parts of the body: 
a department of anatomy distinguished from 


+ Osteology. 


sarcoma (sir-k6’mia), n.; pl. sarcomata or sar- 
comas (-ma-tii, -miz). [NL., ς Gr. σάρκωµα, a 
fleshy excrescence, < σαρκοῦν, make fleshy, σαρ- 
κοῦσθαι, produce flesh, « σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh.] 1. 
In bot., a fleshy disk. Henslow.—2. In pathol., 
a tumor composed of tissue resembling embry- 
onic connective tissue. The sarcomas are of 
varying, usually high, grades of malignaney.— 
Alveolar sarcoma. See alveclar.—Giant-celled sar- 
coma, a kind of sarcoma formed chiefly of spheroidal or 
fusiform cells of variable size, but characterized by the 
presence of larger and smaller multinuclear cells called 
giant-cells. Also called myeloid sarcoma.—Myelogenic 
sarcoma, a sarcoma arising in the bone-marrow.— Mye- 
loid sarcoma. Same as giant-celled sarcoma.— Osteoid 
sarcoma, a mixed tumor consisting in part of the tissue 
of fibrosarcoma and round-celled sarcoma, and, mingled 
with this, immature bone-tissue in varying amounts. Also 
called malignant osteoma and osteoid cancer.— Parosteal 
sarcoma, a sarcoma growing close to the outside of the 
periosteum.— Periosteal sarcoma, a sarcoma arising in 
the periosteum.— Round-celled sarcoma, a sarcoma in - 
which the cells are round, but may be large or small. The 
round-celled sarcomata are frequently very malignant, 
rapid in growth, soft, vascular, and were formerly called 
medullary cancers.— §$pindle-celled sarcoma, a sarcoma 
with fusiform cells, large or small. When the intercellu- 
lar substance is abundant, it is sometimes called fibrosar- 
coma, and is a form transitional in a fibroma. The spin- 
dle-celled sarcomas include forms formerly called jibro- 
plastic tumors and recurrent jibroids. 


sarcomatosis (siir-k6-ma-t0’sis),. [NL., < Gr. 
σάρκωµα(τ-), a fleshy excrescence, + -osis.] Sar- 
comatous invasion or degeneration. 

sarcomatous (siir-kom/’a-tus), a. [< sarcoma(t-) 
+. -ous.| Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
sarcoma. 





sarcome 


sarcome} \siir’kOm), n. [< NL. sarcoma, q. v.] 

*Same as sarcoma. Minsheu. 

Sarcomphalus (siir-kom’fa-lus), n. [NL. (P. 
Browne, 1756), so called with ref. to the fleshy 
funiculus; < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ὀμφαλός, 
navel.) A genus of choripetalous plants of the 
family Zthamnacee and tribe Zizyphee. It ischar- 
acterizea oy ponicled flowers with five long and slender- 
stalked erect and hooded petals, five anthers opening out- 
ward, and a disk which sheathes the base of the calyx and 
invests the ovoid three-celled ovary, a small dry and ovoid 
drupe in fruit, containing a two-celled and two-seeded 
stone. The3 species are natives of the West Indies. They 
are trees or shrubs with very smooth bark, with or with- 
out spines, and bearing very smooth ovate or obovate en- 
tire leaves, and small flowers in much-branching panicles. 
S. laurinus of Jamaica is there known as bastard lignum- 


vue. 

Sarcopetalum (sar-k6-pet’a-lum), m. [NL. 
(Ferdinand von Mueller, 1860),< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + πέταλον, petal.) A genus of choripeta- 
lous plants of the family Menispermacee and 
tribe Coccule&. It is characterized by dicecious flowers 
with two to five minute sepals, three to five or rarely six 
thickened and fleshy petals, and a column of stamens with 
two or three short and spreading lobes above, each lobe 
bearing a horizontal anther. The pistillate flowers contain 
three to six carpels, which become in fruit compressed and 
one-seeded drupes. ‘The only species, S. Harveyanum, is 
a native of Australia, and is there cultivated under the 
name of Harvey’s vine. It is a climbing vine with broad 
and heart-shaped evergreen leaves, and flowers borne in 
lateral unbranched racemes, 

Sarcophaga! (siir-kof’a-gii),n. [NL. (Meigen, 
1826), fem. sing. of sarcophagus, flesh-eating: 
see sarcophagous.) A genus of dipterous in- 
sects, typical of the family Sarcophagidz; the 
flesh-flies. They are large or small, moderately bristly 
species, recognizable from the lengthened three-striped 
scutellum and from cubical claret-colored spots on the 
abdomen. ‘These flies are viviparous, and deposit. liy- 
ing larve upon decaying animal substances. Some have 
been considered parasitic upon other insects, but probably 
they never ovipositupon living larveorpupe. They have 
been known {ο breed in ulcerous sores upon man and other 
mammals, The species are numerous, over 50 inhabiting 
the United States. S. carnaria is the European flesh-fly, 
by some authors considered identical with the North 
American S. similis, in which case the former is said to 
be cosmopolitan. See cut under jlesh-fly. 

Sarcophaga? (siir-kof’a-gi), n.pl. [NL.,neut. pl. 
of sarcophagus: see sarcophagous.| In Owen’s 
classification (1559), a division of marsupials, 
having teeth of three kinds and no excum, 
as the dasyures, and including a section of the 
carnivorous marsupials. 

sarcophagal (siir-kof’a-gal), a. 
g-ous + -al.] Flesh-devouring. 

So this natural balm. . . can at utmost but keep the 
body living till the life’s taper be burnt out; or, after death, 
give a short and insensible preservation to it in the sar- 
cophagal grave. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 376. 


sarcophagan (siir-kof’a-gan), πα. [ς NL. Sar- 
cophaga2 + -an.] A carnivorous marsupial; 
a member of the Sarcophaga. 

sarcophaget, ». Same as sarcophagus. 

sarcophagi,”. Plural of sarcophagus. 

Sarcophagide (siir-k0-faj’i-dé), n. pl. [NI., 
ς Sarcophagal + -idz.] A family of dipterous 
insects or true flies, founded on the genus Sarco- 
phaga. The antennal bristle is naked at the tip, and 
feathered for half its length only; the forehead is broad 
in both sexes, and the abdomen is four-jointed. The 


family contains about 6 genera, of which Sarcophaga is 
the most important. 
[ς NL. sar- 


sarcophagous (sir-kof’a-gus), a. 
cophagus,< Gr. σαρκοφάγος, flesh-eating, carnivo- 
rous, ¢ σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + φαγεῖν, eat.] Flesh- 
eating; zodphagous; carnivorous, as a marsu- 
pial; pertaining to the Sarcophaga: sometimes 
specifically contrasted with phytophagous or 
herbivorous. 

SPENOPRARLS (stir-kof’a-gus), ”.; pl. sarcophagi 
(-ji). [Formerly also sarcophage, ς F. sarco- 
phage = Sp. sarcéfago = Pg. sarcophago = It. 
sarcofago = D. sarcophaag = G. sarcophag = 
Dan. Sw. sarkofag, a coffin, sarcophagus; < L. 
sarcophagus, adj., sc. lapis, a kind of limestone, 
as a noun a Goffin, sepulcher, < Gr. σαρκοφάγος, 
adj., flesh-eating, carnivorous (σαρκοφάγος λί- 
foc, a limestone so called, lit. ‘flesh-consum- 
ing stone,’ so named from a supposed property 
of consuming the flesh of corpses laid in it); 
hence, as a noun, a coffin of such stone: see sar- 
cophagous.|] 1. A species of stone used among 
the Greeks for making eoffins. It was called by 
the Romans lapis Assius, from being found at 
Assos, a city of the Troad.—2, A stone coffin, 
especially one ornamented with sculptures or 
bearing inscriptions, etc. Sarcophagi were in use 
from very early Egyptian and Oriental antiquity down to 
the fall of the Roman empire. Many Greek and Roman 
examples are magnificent in their rich carvings, and a few 
are of high importance as preserving in their decoration 


almost the chief remains of purely Greek ‘painting in col- 
ors, Although now uncommon, they are sometimes used, 


[< sarcopha- 





Sarcophagus (restored), from the Street of. Tombs at Assos in the 
Troad, excavated by the Archzological Institute of America, 1881. 


especially for the burial of distinguished persons whose 
tombs are more or less monumental, See also cuts under 
bacchante and Htruscan. 


3. A peculiar wine-cooler forming part of a 
dining-room sideboard about the end of the 
eighteenth century: it was a dark mahogany 
box, lined with lead. 

sarcophagy (sir-kof’a-ji),n. [< Gr. σαρκοφαγία, 
the eating of flesh, ς σαρκοφάγος, flesh-eating: see 
sarcophagous.| The practice of eating flesh; 
zoophagy; carnivorousness. 

There was no enroophagie before the flood. 
ir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 25. 
sarcophile (siir’k6-fil), » An animal of the 
genus Sarcophilus ; hence, some or any sareoph- 
ilous animal. 

sarcophilous (siir-kof’i-lus), a. [ς Gr. σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + φιλεῖν, love.) Fond of flesh as 
an article of diet; sarcophagous. 

Sarcophilus (sir-kof’i-lus), n. [NL.: see sar- 
cophilous.| A genus of carnivorous marsupials 
of the family Dasyuridz and subfamily Dasyu- 
ring, formerly united with Dasyurus, contain- 





Tasmanian Devil (Sarcophilus ursinus). 


ing the Tasmanian devil, or ursine dasyure, 5. 
ursinus, a stout heavy animal about as large as 
a badger, of blackish color with some white 
marks, remarkable for its ferocious and intrac- 
table disposition. 

Sarcophyte (sir-kof’i-té), π. [NL. (Sparr- 
mann, 1776), < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, +. φυτόν, 
plant.] A genus of parasitic dicotyledonous 
apetalous plants of the family Balanophoracee, 
constituting the tribe Sarcophytez. It is charac- 
terized by dicecious flowers, the staminate with a three- or 
four-lobed calyx and three or four stamens with many- 
celled anthers, the pistillate with a three-celled ovary 
without style, its three pendulous ovules reduced to em- 
bryonal sacs. The only species, S. sanguinea, is a native 

‘of South Africa, and is a thick fleshy herb, of a blood-red 
color, very smooth and oily, and with an unpleasant odor. 
It produces a lobed and shapeless rootstock, which is 


without scales, and bears a short and irregularly ruptured ; 


ring around the base of the thick and scaly flower-stalk. 
The flowers are panicled on a large pyramidal spadix, the 
staminate solitary on its branches, and the pistillate com- 
pacted into rounded heads, followed by fleshy syncarps 
which are commonly empty or contain a hard three-angled 
single-seeded stone. 


Sarcophytee (siir-k0-fit’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (End- is the odal-oil plant. See odal2. 


licher, 1836), < Sarcophyte + -εσ.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous plants of the family Balanopho- 
raceé, containing the genus Sarcophyte only. 
sarcoplasma (sir-k6-plas’mi), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + πλάσμα, anything formed: 
see plasm.| The interfibrillar substance of 
muscular tissue. 
Filling up the spaces between the muscle-columns is 


the interfibrillar material or sarcoplasma. 
Micros. Science, N. 8., XX XI. 67. 


Sarcopsylla (siir-kop-sil’#), . [NL. (West- 
wood, 1840), ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + φύλλα, a 
flea.] A genus of siphonapterous or aphanip- 
terous insects, erected to contain the so-called 

jigger, chigoe, chique, or pique of tropical Amer- 


ica, S. penetrans, a peculiar flea which during 
the dry season attacks exposed parts of the 


sarcotheca 


human body, especially the feet, and burrows 
under the skin or nails. See cut under chigoe. 

Sarcoptes (siir-kop’téz), n. [NL. (Latreille), < 
Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + (irreg.) κόπτειν, cut. ] 
The typical genus of Sarcoptide ; the itch-mites 
or scab-mites. SS. scabiei, formerly Acarus sea- 
biei, is the acarid which produeés the itch in 
man. See cut under iteh-mite. | 

sarcoptic (siir-kop’tik), a. [ς sarcopt(id) + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or caused by sarcoptids; 
due to the presence of these mites: as, sarcoptic 
mange or itch. 

Sarcoptide (sir-kop’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sar- 
coptes + -idz.] A family of atracheate aca- 
rines, typified by the genus Sarcoptes; itch- 
mites, living as parasites under the skin of the 
host, and producing a painful disease, the itch. 
See cut under ttch-mite. 

Sarcoptine (siir-kop-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < Sar- 
coptes + -ine.| The itch-mites as a subfamily 
of Acaride. 

Sarcorhamphidet (siir-k6-ram‘fi-dé), nm. pl. 
[NL., < Sarcorhamphus + -idz.] A family of 
Raptores,named from the genus Sarcorhamphus: 
same as Cathartidz; the New World vultures. 

Sarcorhamphinet (siir’ko-ram-fi’né), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Sarcorhamphus + -ἴπερ.] The Sarcorham-— 


phide or Cathartidz regarded as a subfamily 
of Vulturide. 

Sarcorhamphus (siir-k6-ram’fus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ῥάμφος, a curved beak. ] 
An American genus of Cathartide, having fleshy 
earuncles on the bill; the condors and king- 
vultures. §. gryphus is the Andean condor; S. papa 
is the king-vulture. The Californian condor, formerly in- 
cluded in this genus, is now placed in Pseudogryphus. 
See cuts under condor and king-vulture. 

sarcoseptum (sir-k6-sep’tum), 7. ; να aes 
ta (-ti). [NIL., < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + NL. 
septum, q. V.] A soft septum; a fleshy parti- 
tion; specifically, a mesentery of some antho- 
zOans, aS sea-anemones. See mesentery, 2 (0). 

sarcosis (sir-k0’sis), m [NL.,< Gr. σάρκωσις, 
sarcoma, a fleshy excrescence,. ¢ σαρκοῦν, make 
flesh, σαρκοῦσθαι, produce flesh: see sarcoma. ] 
In surg.: (a) The formation of flesh. (b) A 
fleshy tumor; sarcoma. [This termis now gen- 
erally disused. ] 

sarcosperm (sir’kd-spérm), π. [ς ἄν, σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + σπέρµα, 8 seed.] Same as sar- 


coderm. 
Sarcostemma (siir-ko-stem’i), π. [NL. (R. 


Brown, 1809), so called with ref. to the fleshy 
inner corona; < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + στέµµα, 
a wreath, chaplet: see stemma.| A genus of 
sympetalous plants of the family Asclepiada- 
cee and tribe Asclepiadex. It is distinguished by 
flowers with deeply five-parted calyx and corolla, and five 
stamens united into a short tube, surrounded by an ex- 
terior corona of ten short rounded lobes forming a mem- 
branaceous ring, and by an inner corona of five fleshy 
convex or keeled erect scales. There areabout 12 species, 
natives of Africa, Asia, and Australia within tropical and 
subtropical limits. They are leafless, shrubby climbers 
with fleshy branches, and small white or yellow flowers 
_ in rounded cymes, S. acidwm is the reputed soma-plant 
of the Vedic hymns, S. aphyllum and ο. viminale are 
sometimes cultivated under the name of Jlesh crown-flower, 
Sarcostigma (siir-k0-stig’mii),. [NL. (Wight 
and Arnott, 1833), so called from the fleshy dis- 
eoid stigma; < Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + oriyya, 
a point: see stigma.| A genus of dicotyledo- 
nous choripetalous plants of the family Jcaci- 
nace&, constituting the tribe Sarcostigmatee. 
It is characterized by dicecious and interruptedly spiked 
flowers, with filaments longer than the anthers, a ses- 


sile stigma, and a one-celled ovary with two pendu- | 


lous ovules, in fruit an oblong drupe with woody stone 
containing a seed destitute of albumen, and with 
thick, fleshy, heart-shaped seed-leaves. The three spe- 
cies are natives of the East Indies. They are shrubby 
climbers and twiners, growing to a great height, and with 
hard-wood stems bearing alternate oblong rigid and veiny 
leaves, and elongated spikes of small flowers. |S. Kleinia 


sarcostyle (sir’k6-stil), η. [ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + στῦλος, a pillar.] The mass of sarcode 
or protoplasm contained in the sarcotheca of 
acclenterate. See quotation under sarcotheca. 
The colony is provided with bodies which admit of close 


comparison with the sarcostyles and sarcot hece of the Plu- 
mularine. Nature, XX XVIII. 338. 


sarcotheca (siir-k6-thé’ka), .; pl. sarcothece 
(-s6). [NL., ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + θήκη, 
a sheath.] The cup or cell of a thread-cell or 
lasso-cell; which may contain a sarcostyle; a 
enida, enidoeell, or nematophore, regarded as to 
its walls, as distinguished from its contents, 
which, when existing form a sarcostyle or eni- 
docil. See cuts under Cnida. Hincks. 


Mr. Hincks, however, considering that the presence of 
the thread-cells is not the primary characteristic, and is 








sarcotheca 


haps not universal, has substituted the term sarcotheca 
or the chitinous cell, and sarcostyle for the contained 
sarcode-mass. 
W. M. Ball, Cat. of Austral. Hydroid Zodphytes, p. 20. 
{(Encyc. Diet.) 


sarcotic (sir-kot’ik), a. and. [< Gr. σαρκωτι- 

κός, promoting the growth of flesh, ς σαρκοῦσθαι, 

roduce flesh: see sarcoma, sarcosis.| I, a. 

ertaining to sarcosis; causing flesh to grow. 

II, ». A medicine or an application which 
promotes the growth of flesh. [Rare.] 

sarcous (siir’kus), α. [< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, 

+ -ous.] Fleshy; sarcodous: especially not- 
ing the contractile tissue of muscles: as, sar- 
cous elements, the form-elements of muscular 
tissue. 

sarculation (sir-ki-la’shon),. [¢ L. sarcula- 
tio(n-), a hoeing, ς (LL.) sarculare, pp. sarcula- 
tus, hoe: see sarcle,] A hoeing or weeding 
with a hoe. [Rare.] | 

gard (sird),». |< 4’. sarde=It. sarda= MHG. 
sardius, sarde, G. sarder, ς L. sarda, LL. sar- 
dius, < Gr. σάρδιος, se. λίθος, also σάρδιον (also 
σαρδόνιον, σαρδώ)ι a sard (carnelian or sardine), 
lit. ‘Sardian stone,’< Σάρδεις, Sardis, the capital 
of Lydia: see Sardian. Cf. sardius, sardine?, 
sardoin, sardonyx.| <A variety of carnelian 
which shows on its surface a rich reddish 

brown, but when held to the light appears of a 
deep blood-red. Also called sardoin. 

Sarda (siir’di), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), <¢ L. 
sarda, < Gr. σάρδη, a fish, Sarda sarda: 
see sardine1.] In ichth., a genus of seombroid 
fishes of large size and metallic coloration ; 


the bonitos. κ. sarda is the sarda of the ancients, 
attaining a length of 2} feet, of a dark steel-blue shade, 
silvery below, with many oblique narrow dark stripes from 
the back downward. Italso occurs on the American side 
of the Atlantic, and is a food-fish. (See cut under bonito.) 
S. chilensis is the corresponding species of Pacific waters. 
The latter is sometimes called tuna; both are known as 
skipjacks. The genus is also called Pelamys. 


sardachate (sir’da-kat), x. [= F. sardachate, 
<« L. sardachates, < Gr. “σαρδαχάτης, a kind of 
agate, < σάρδιος, a sard, + ἀχάτης, agate: see sard 
and agate2.] A kind of agate containing layers 
of sard. 

sardart (siir’dir), n. Same as sirdar. 

sardel, sardelle (siir’del),n. [=D. sardel = G. 
sardelle = Sw. Dan. sardell = Russ. sardelii, « 
OF. sardelle = It. sardella, dim. of L. sarda, a 
sardine: see sardinel.] 1. Same as sardinel. 
Cotgrave.— 2. A clupeoid fish, Clupea or Sardi- 
nella aurita, a slender herring-like fish with well- 
toothed mouth, about the size of the sardine,and 
prepared like it in certain Mediterranean ports. 

Sardian (siir’di-an),a.andn. [<L. Sardianus, 
of or pertaining to Sardis, ς Sardis, Sardes, < 
Gr. Σάρδεις, Sardis, the capital of Lydia.] I. 
a. Pertaining to Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia.—sgardian nut. See nut. 

ΤΙ. n. A native or an inhabitant of Sardis. 


You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. 
_ Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 3. 


sardine! (siir-dén’), x. [= D. sardijn = MHG. 
sardin, G. sardine = Dan. Sw. sardin, ς F. sar- 
dine, formerly also sardaine = Sp. sardina = Pg. 
sardinha = It. sardina, ¢ L. sardina, also sarda, a 
sardine, < Gr. σαρδήνη, also σάρδα, a kind of tunny 
caught near Sardinia; perhaps < Gr. Σαρδώ, Sar- 
dinia: see Sardinian.| 1. One of several differ- 
ent small clupeoid fishsuitable forcanningin oil. 
The genuine sardine of the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Spain, Portugal, and France is the pilchard, 


Sardinella pilchardus, highly esteemed for its delicate 
flavor. The Californian sardine is S. cerulea. Another 





Californian Sardine (Sardinella caerulea). 


{s the Spanish sardine, S. pseudohispanica, found from 
Cuba to Florida, and related to the former, but having 
astrongly striateoperculum. In the French preparation of 
sardines these delicate fish are handled as fresh as possible, 
to which end the factories are usually within two or three 
hours from the place where the fish are caught. Placed 
on stone tables, the fish are headed and gutted; they are 
then allowed to drain on wooden slats overnight, after be- 
ing slightly salted. Next day they are salted again, and al- 
lowed to dry. ‘They are then cooked in oil, and put in 
wire baskets to drip. The cooking is a nice process; if it 
is overdone the scales come off, which impairs the market 
value. Five orsix minutes suffices for the cooking. When 
cold the fish are placed on tables, to be arranged in the 
boxes, in oil sipned from barrels. The oil being worth 
more than the fish, bulk for bulk, it is an object to fill the 
boxes as closely as possible with fish. The boxes are then 
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soldered and afterward steamed, being placed in cold wa- 
ter on which steam is gradually turned. This second cook- 
ing takes an hour or more. The boxes are then allowed 
to coolin the water, and care is taken to move them as 
little as possible. In a cheaper method the sardines are 
first cooked in an oven without oil, the after-process be- 
ing the same as before. As the fish are migratory, a shoal 
sometimes remains at a fishing-station only a week. The 
season of catching and canning lasts three or four months, 
from May to August. Small sardines are most prized. 
Large coarse fish put up in the United States as sardines, 
under the name of shadines, are young menhaden. 


When the sayd increasyng of the sea commeth, there 
commeth also therwith such a multitude of the smaule 
fysshes cauled sardynes that . . . no man wolde beleue it 
that hath not seene it. 

R. Eden, tr. of Gonzalus Oviedus (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 223). 

2. The Gulf menhaden, Brevoortia patronus. 
[Local, U.S.J]—3. The common menhaden, Bre- 
voortia tyrannus, when prepared and boxed as 
eardines. See μις Ἡ An anchovy, An- 
chovia browni. [North Carolina.]—5. A chara- 
cinoid fish of the subfamily Tetragonoptering, 
living in the fresh waters of the island of Trini- 
dad. Several species are known by the name. 
—6. An insignificant or contemptible person; 
a petty character. Compare small fry, under 
Sry?. [Eumereus or contemptuous. |— Ameri- 
can sardine. Same as shadine. 

sardine? (siir’din), π. [< ME. sardyn = MHG. 
sardin, < OF. sardine, ς LL. sardinus, se. lapis 
(only in gen. lapidis sardinis (Rev. iv. 3), where 
sardinis may be for sardini, or is LL. sardinis 
gen. of *sardo), < Gr. σαρδίνος, also σᾳρδώ and 
σάρδιον, a sardine: see sard. Cf. sardius, sar- 
doin, sardonyx.] Same as sard. 

sardinert, ~. [ME.: see sardine?.] Same as 
sardine?. 

Safyres, & sardiners, & semely topace, 
Alabaunderrynes, & amaraung & amaffised stones. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1469. 
sardine-tongs (sir-dén’téngz), n. pl. Small 
tongs resembling sugar-tongs, except in having 
broad claws, intended for lifting sardines from 
a box without breaking them. 
Sardinian (siir-din’i-an), a. andn. [< L. Sar- 
dinianus, < Sardinia, the island of Sardinia, < 
Sardi, the inhabitants of this is!and; cf. Gr. 
Σαρδώ, Σάρδων, Sardinia.] I, a. Pertaining to 
Sardinia. 

IT, ». 1. A native or aninhabitant of (a) the 
island of Sardinia, lying west of Italy; or (0) the 
kingdom of Sardinia, constituted in 1720, and 
comprising as its principal parts Savoy, Pied- 
mont, and the island of Sardinia: it was the 
nucleus of the modern kingdom of Italy.—2. 
[l. c.] In mineral., the lead sulphate anglesite, 
which oceurs abundantly in lead-mines in the 
island of Sardinia. Breithaupt. 

sardius (siir’di-us),. [< LL. sardius, < Gr. σάρ- 
διος, σάρδιον, a sard: see sard.] A sard. The 
precious stone mentioned as one of those in the breast- 


pate of the Jewish high priest is thought to have been a 
ruby. 


The first row shall be a sardius, a topaz, and a carbun- 
cle. Ex. xxviii. 17. 
sardoin (siir’doin), απ. [ς ME. sardoyne, < OF. 
(and F.) sardoine = Pr. sardoyne, ς Gr. σαρὸό- 
viov, same as σάρδιον, sard: see sard. Cf. sar- 
donyx.) Same as sardonyz. 
And the principalle Zates of his Palays ben of precious 
Ston, that men clepen Sardoyne. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 275. 
sardonian (siir-d6’ni-an), a. [< F. sardonien, 
< Gr. Σαρδόνιος, of Sardinia, < Σαρδών, Sardinia: 
see sardonic, Sardinian.] Same as sardonic. 
It is then but a Sardonian laughter that my refuter 
takes up at our complete antichrist. 
Bp. Hall, Works (ed. 1839), TX. 267. 
sardonic (sir-don’ik), a. [< F. sardonique = 
Sp. sardénico = Pg. It. sardonico, ς ML. *sar- 
donicus, 89. risus, sardonic laughter, believed 
to be so called as resembling the effect pro- 
duced by a Sardinian plant (L. Sardonia herba, 
Sardoa herba, a bitter herb, which was said to 
distort the face of the eater: L. Sardonia, fem. 
of Sardouius, ς Gr. Σαρδόνιος, also Σαρδονικός, of 
Sardinia, ς Σαρδώ, Sardinia), but prop. L. *sar- 
danius, se. risus, ς Gr. σαρδάνιος, bitter, scorn- 
ful, used only in the phrase γέλως σαρδάνιος, bit- 
ter laughter (γέλωτα σαρδάνιον γελᾶν, or simply 
σαρδάνιον γελᾶν, laugh a bitter laugh); ef. σαρ- 
ὀάζειν, laugh bitterly, σεσηρώς, grinning, sneer- 
ing (prop. pp. from γ/ cap). The word sardonic 
is prob. often mentally associated with sarcas- 
οι] 1. Apparently but not really proceeding 
from gaiety; forced: said of a laugh or smile. 
Where strained sardonic smiles are glosing still, 


And grief is forced to laugh against her will. 
Stir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 391. 


saree, Τι 
sarell ι ) 
sargasso (siir-gas’0), ”. 


Sargassum (siir-gas’um), 7. 


sargassum-shell (sir-gas’um-shel), n. 


sargo (sir’go), n. 


sari 


2. Bitterly ironical; sarcastic; derisive and 
malignant; sneering: now the usual meaning. 
The scornful, ferocious, sardonic grin of a bloody ruf- 
fian. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 
You were consigned to a master . . . under whose sar- 

donic glances your scared eyes were afraid to look up. 
Thackeray. 


Sardonic smile or laugh, in pathol., risus sardonicus : 
same as canine laugh (which see, under canine). 


The ‘sardonic’ or Sardinian laugh ; a laugh caused, as 
was supposed, by a plant growing in Sardinia, of which 
they who ate, died laughing. 

T'rench, Study of Words, p. 176. 


sardonically (sir-don’i-kal-i), adv. 
donie manner. 


In @ sar- 


He laughed sardonically, hastily took my hand, and as 
hastily threw it from him. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xx. 


sardonyx (sir’d6-niks), ». [= F. sardonyx = 
Pr. sardonic = Sp. sardénix = Pg. sardonyxr = 
It. sardonico, < L. sardony2, < Gr. σαρδόνυξ, a sar- 
donyx, < σάρδιος, σάρδιον, 8 sard, + dvvé, an onyx: 
see sard and onyx. Cf. sardoin.] 1. A chal- 
eedony or agate consisting of two or more lay- 
ers of brown or red combined with white or 
other color. Since about 1870 the name has 
been given to a chalcedony stained with vari- 
ous shades of red to deep brown.—2. In her., 
a tincture, the color murrey or sanguine, when 
blazoning is done by precious stones.— Oriental 


sardonyx, any sardonyx the component layers of which 
are of a fine color and sharply defined. 


. See sari. 

t, n. Same as serail, seraglio. Marlowe. 
[Also sargassum, and 
formerly sargaso ; = Ε'. sargasse = Sp. sargazo, 
< Pg. sargago, sargasso (NL. sargassum), sea- 
weed, < sarga, a kind of grapes (ef. Sp. sarga, 
osier). The weed has also been called in E. 
grapeweed and tropical grapes.] Same as gulf- 
weed. The Sargasso Sea is aregion occupying the interior 
of the great gyration of the Gulf Stream in the North At- 
lantic, so named from the abundance in it of this weed 
(Sargassum bacciferum), which in some parts is so dense 
as to be a serious hindrance to navigation. It covers a 
large part of the space beween the 16th and 38th parallels 
of north latitude, and the seaweed is most dense between 
the 80th and 50th meridians. By extension the name is 
sometimes used with reference to other less important 
areas of floating seaweed. See Sargassum. 


The floating islands of the gulf-weed, with which we had 
become very familiar as we had now nearly made the 
circuit of the Sargasso Sea, are usually from a couple of 
feet to two or three yards in diameter, sometimes much 
larger ; we have seen on one or two occasions fields several 
acres in extent, and such expanses are probably more fre- 
quent nearer the centre of its area of distribution. 

Sir C. Wyville Thomson, The Atlantic, ii. 9. 
[NL. (Agardh, 
1844), < Pg. sargago, sargasso, the guifweed: 
see sargasso.] 1. A genus of marine alge, of 
the family Fucacee, having fronds attached by 
a disk, and branching stems with the fronds pro- 
vided with a midrib and distinctly stalked air- 


bladders. The fruit is developed in special compound 
branches; the conceptacles are hermaphrodite, and the 
spores single in the mother-cell. This genus is the most 
highly organized of the Fucaceex, and contains about 200 
species, which inhabit the warmer waters of the globe, 
S. bacciferum being the well-known gulfweed which floats 
in the open sea in great abundance and has given the name 
to the Sargasso Sea. Two species are found off the New 
England coast. See Fucacex, sea-grape (under grape}), 
and cut under gulfweed. 


2. [{l. c.] Gulfweed. 

A ma- 
rine gastropod of the family Litiopidz; the 
guifweed-shell. Also sargasso-shell. 

Sargina (sir-ji/ni), n. pl. [NL., ς Sargus + 
-ἴπα.] A group of spsroid fishes, named from 
the genus Sargus, distinguished by trenchant 
teeth in front and molar teeth on the sides. 


They are mostly carnivorous. By most authors they are 
combined in the same family with Sparing. Giinther. 


sargine (siir’jin),m.anda. 1. π. A sparoid fish 
of the subfamily Sargina. 

II. a. Of or having the characteristics of the 
Sargina. 

[Sp., < L. sargus: see Sar- 
gus.| A sparoid fish of the genus Sargus or 
Diplodus, especially 1). sargus or S. rondeleti, of 
the Mediterranean and neighboring seas. Also 
ealled sar, saragu, sargon. 

Sargus (siir’gus), η. [NL., ς L. sargus, ς Gr. 
σαργός, a kind of mullet.] 1. Inichth.,a genus of 
sparoid fishes, properly called Diplodus, typical 
of the subfamily Sargina. Various limits have 
been given to it; and the American sheepshead 
was included in it by the old authors. Cuvier, 
1817.— 2. In entom., a genus of dipterous in- 
sects. Fabricius. 

sari (si’ri), n. [Also saree, sary; < Hind. sdri.] 
1. The principal garment of a Hindu woman, 


sarl 
consisting of a long piece of silk or cotton cloth, 
wrapped round the middle of the body, with one 
end falling nearly to the feet, and the other 
thrown over the head. 
In the front row, chattering brown ayahs, gay with red 
sarees and nose-rings. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 349, 
Hence—2, Any long searf. [Anglo-Ind.] 
sariama, 7”. See cariama, seriema. 
sarigue (si-ré-ga’), n. [F., < Pg. sarigue: for 
Braz. sarigueya, ¢arigueia, garigueira.} <A 
South American opossum, Didelphys opossum, 
sark (sirk), ». [ς ME. sark, serk, serke, < AS. 
syrce, sirce, serce, a shirt, = Icel. serkr = Sw. 
sdrk = Dan. serk, a shirt, in mod. use a shift, 
smock, chemise, = North Fries. serk, a shirt. 
Cf. berserk. The E. form is partly due to Scand. ] 
A shirt or chemise; the body-garment, of linen 
or cotton, for either sex. 
She shulde vnsowen hir serke and sette there an heyre 


To affaiten hire flesshe that fierce was to synne. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 66. 


She neist brocht a sark o’ the saftest silk, 
Weel wrought wi’ pearls about the band. 
Alison Gross (Child’s Ballads, I. 169). 


Her cutty sark o’ Paisley harn. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
Danced in sable iron sark. 
Longfellow, tr. of Uhland’s Black Knight. 
sarkin (sir’kin), π. [ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, 
+ -in2.] Same as sarcine. 

sarking (siir’king),n. [<sark, n.,+-ingl.] Thin 
boards for lining, ete.; specifically, the board- 

ing on which slates are laid. [Scotch. ] 

sarkinite (sir’ki-nit),. [So called in allusion 
to its blood-red color and greasy luster; < Gr. 
σάρκινος, fleshy (< σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh), + -ite2.] A 
hydrous arseniate of manganese, occurring in 
cleavable massive forms, less often in mono- 
clinie erystals, of a blood-red color: found at 
Pajsberg in Sweden. Also called polyarsenite, 

sarklet, v. t. See sarcle. 

sarlak, sarlyk (siir’lak, -lik), n. [Also sarlac, 
sarlk ; < Kalmuck sarluk.] The yak, Poéphagus 

xgrunniens. 

Sarmatian (siir-ma’shian), a. and». [ς L. 
Sarmatia (see def.), < Sarmata (Gr. Σαρμάτης), 
pl. Sarmate, Sauromatz, a Sarmatian.] I, a. 
Of or pertaining to Sarmatia, an ancient region 
extending from the Volga vaguely westward, 
identified poetically with Poland; pertaining 
to the inhabitants of this region. 

II, ». A member of one of the ancient tribes, 
probably of Median affinities, which wandered 
in southern Russia, Hungary, and elsewhere. 
a Sarmatians became merged in other peo- 

es. 
armatic (siir-mat’ik), a. [< L. Sarmaticus, < 
Sarmata, a Sarmatian: see Sarmatian.] Same 
as Sarmatian.—Sarmatic polecat, the sarmatier. 

sarmatier (IF. pron. siir-ma-ti-a’), n. {ς F. 
sarmatier,< Sarmatie, Sarmatia.] The Sarmatic 
or spotted polecat, Putorius sarmaticus, inhab- 
iting Poland and Russia, black, on the upper 
parts brown spotted with yellow, the ears and 
a frontal band white. 

sarmentt (siir’ment),». [< OF. serment, F. ser- 
ment = Pr. serment = Cat. sarment = Sp. sar- 
miento = Pg. It. sarmento, ς L. sarmentum, 
twigs, light branches, brushwood, « sarpere, 
trim, cut, prune.] 1. A scion or cutting. 

Writhe not the hede of the sarment 
Whenne it is sette. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 65. 
2. Same as sarmentum. 

sarmenta, η. Plural of sarmentum. 

sarmentaceous (siir-men-ta’shius), a. [< sar- 
mentum + -aceous.] In bot., same as sarmen- 
tose. 

sarmentose, sarmentous (siir-men’tds, -tus), 
a. [< sarmentum + -ose, -ous.] In bot., having 





Sarmentose Stem of Duchesnea Indica. 


sarmenta or runners; having the form or char- 
acter of a runner. 

sarmentum (siir-men’tum), 7.3; pl. sarmenta 
(-ti). [L.: see sarment.] In bot., a runner; 
a running stem giving off leaves or roots at in- 
tervals, as that of the strawberry; also, a twin- 
ing stem which supports itself by means of 
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others. Also sarment. 
ria and sarmentose. 
sarn (siirn), 2”. [ς W. sarn, a causeway, paving. | 
en or stepping-stone. Johnson. [ Prov. 
ng. 
saroh (sar’6),». [E.Ind.] An Indian musical 
instrument with three metal strings, which are 
sounded by means of a bow. 
saron (sar’on), ». [E. Ind.] A kind of xylo- 
phone, used in the East Indies. 
sarong (sa-rong’), ”. [Malay.] 1. A garment 
used in the Indian archipelazo, consisting of 
a piece of cloth which envelops the lower part 
of the body: worn by both sexes. 
The natives, Malays, are a fine-looking, copper-coloured 
race, wearing bright-coloured sarongs and turbans. 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxiv. 
Hence—2. The cotton or silk cloth used for 
this garment, especially the printed cotton im- 
ported from Europe, to which the name has 
been given as a trade designation. 
saros (sa’ros),”. [< Gr. σάρος, or σαρός, a Chal- 
dean cycle.] 1. A Babylonian numeral, or unit 
of tale; sixty sixties (3,600).—2. An astro- 
nomical eycle of 6,585 days and 8 hours, during 
which period there are 223 lunations, 242 dra- 
contie months, 239 anomalistie months lacking 
about 5 hours, and 18 Julian years, 10 days, 


and 18 hours. At the end of this time all eclipses are 
repeated nearly as before, except for the difference in the 
sun’s apparent place due to the 10? days by which the cy- 
cle differs from a whole number of years. Moreover, the 
solar eclipses will fall upon parts of the earth differing 
by 120° of longitude. This cycle was discovered by Baby- 
lonian astronomers. 


Sarothamnus (sar-0-tham’nus), ». [NL. (Wim- 
mer, 1832), < Gr. σάρον, a broom (see sarothrum), 
+ θάμνος, a bush.] A former genus of plants, 
now making a section under Cytisus. It in- 
cludes the common European broom. See cut 
under Cytisus. 

sarothrum (sa-ro’thrum), .; pl. sarothra 
(-thra). [NL., < Gr. σάρωτρον, a broom, « σα- 
ροῦν, sweep with a broom, < σάρον, a broom, < 
σαίΐρειν, sweep.] Inentom., a brush of stiff hairs 
on the leg of a bee, used for collecting pollen. 
Also ealled scopa, pollen-brush, and corbiculum. 
See scopula. 

sarpeleret, . An obsolete variant of sarplar. 
Halliwell. 

sarplart, sarplert (siir’plir, -plér), ». [Also 
sarplier, sarpliar; ς ME. sarplar, sarpelere, sar- 
pulere, < OF. sarpillere, serpilliere, serpeillere, 
serpeliere, F. serpilliére, dial. charpiliére, cher- 
piliére, coarse cloth or canvas used in packing, 
a canvas apron, = Pr. sarpelheira = Cat. sarpal- 
lera, xarpallera, arpillera = Sp. arpillera = Pg. 
sarapilheira (ML. sarplerium, serpleria, sarpil- 
leria, serpilheria, serpelleria, ete., after Rom.), 
coarse cloth, sacking; with suffix -ere, ete. (ML. 
-cria, prop. -aria), < ML. serapellinus, seropelli- 
nus, xerapellinus, ete., serapellina, seropellina, 
xerapellina, applied as adj. or noun, usually n. 
pl., serapelline or serampelline vestes (OF. sera- 
pellines), to old clothes, or old or worthless 
skins, < L. xerampeline (se. vestes), dark-red 
or dark-colored clothes, < Gr. ξηραμπέλινος, of 
the color of dry vine-leaves, < ξηρός, dry, + ay- 
πέλινος, of the vine (φύλλα αμπέλινα, vine-leaves), 
« ἄμπελος, a vine: see xerasia and Ampelis. The 
derivation from OF. serge vieille is erroneous. ] 
1. Sacking or packing-cloth; coarse pack-sheet 
made of hemp. 

They ben ententyf aboute sarpuleris or sachels [var. 


sachelles| unprofitable for to taken. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 3. 


It was upbraided to Demosthenes, by an envious, surly 
knave, that his Orations did smell like the sarpler, or 
wrapper of a foul and filthy oil vessel. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 99. 


2. A large sack or bale of wool, containing 80 
tods, each of 2 stone. 
The prowde Dewke of Burgoyne 
Came to-fore Calys with flemyngis nat A fewe, 
Whiche gave the sakkis & sarpelers of that towne 


Of thy wolles hyghte [he] hem pocessione. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 18. 


In his four and twentieth Year, he commanded a Sub- 
sidy to be levied upon all Sarplars of Wool going out of 
England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 100. 

sarpo (sir’po), η. [Cf. sapo2.] Same as sapo?. 
Sarracenia (sar-a-sé’ni-i), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1753), named after Dr. Sarrazin of Quebec, 
who first sent specimens and a description to 
Europe.] A genus of dicotyledonous chori- 
petalous plants, type of the family Sarrace- 


niacez and order Sarraceniales. It is characterized 
by flowers with five apres sepals, five petals curvin 
together, numerous short stamens, and a large five-lobe 
and five-celled ovary with its distinct style dilated at the 


See cuts under Fraga- 


sarsaparilla 


top into a peltate umbrella-like and petaloid membrane, 
which is stigmatic near the end of a nerve extending to 
each of it. five angles. The 8 species are all natives of 
North America, and occur chiefly in the southern United 
States, with one also in the northern. ‘They are remark- 
able plants, inhabiting peat-bogs, with their leaves trans- 
formed into pitchers, and produced at the top into a more 
or less arching hood, which closes the pitcher when young. 
The pitchers are usually partly filled with rain-water and 
with masses of decomposing insects, and in some species 
special glands secrete a digestive fluid which aids in their 
assimilation. The flowers are large, solitary, and nodding 
προς a long leafless scape, usually of a deep brownish red, 
globular in the bud, flattened on expansion, and with pet- 
als which are strongly contracted in the middle. S. pur- 
rea, the original species, which extends north to Great 
ear Lake, is known as pitcher-plant, also as huntsman’s- 
cup and sidesaddle-flower. SS. flava and other southern 
species are known as trumpetleaf and huntsman’s-horn. 
Sarraceniacee (sar-a-s6-ni-a’sé-6),”. pl. [NL. 
(Dumortier, 1829), < Sarracenia + -acex.] A 
family of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
typical of the order Sarraceniales. 1t is charac- 
terized by a minute embryo near the base of the seed in 
fleshy albumen, and flowers with five sepals and five 
petals, numerous stamens, and a five- or three-celled 
ovary with the placentz fixed to the inner angle. They 
are readily distinguished by their peculiar habit, mers. | 
bog-herbs with conspicuous flowers nodding upon nake 
scapes, surrounded at the base by a circle of radical leaves, 
which are inflated into pitchers, and project in front into 
a thin lamina, and at the top into a hood. The 10 species 
are all American, and belong mainly to the type genus, 
Sarracenia—the others, Chrysamphora and Heliamphora 
being monotypic. See cuts under Darlingtonia and 


pitcher-plant. 
sarrancolin (sa-rang’k6-lin),». [F.,< Sarran- 
colin (see def.).] kind of ornamental mar- 
ble quarried near Sarrancolin, in the valley of 
Aure, department of the Hautes Pyrénées, 


France. It is more or less brecciated in structure, and 
of varied color, gray, red, and yellow predominating. 
This is one of the most highly prized of French marbles, 
and was used in the interior decoration of the Grand 
Opera House in Paris. 


sarrasin, sarrasine (sar’a-sin),”. [ς F. sarra- 
sine, a portcullis, fem. of sarrasin, Saracen: see 
Saracen.] _A porteullis: a term probably dat- 
ing from the Crusades, and retained in use in 
French, from which English writers have taken 
it. Also spelled sarasin. 

sarrasin (sir’a-sin), n. [F. blé sarrasin, buck- 
wheat, lit. ‘Saracen wheat’: see Saracen.] 
Buckwheat. 

The Russian peasant will not always sell his wheat and 

live on sarrazin and rye. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 836. 

sarret, ”.. [OF.] A long cannon, smaller than a 
bombard. Farrow, Mil, Encye. 

sarrusophone (sa-rus’6-fon),. [ς Sarrus (see 
def.) + Gr. φωνή, a sound, tone.] A musical 
instrument, properly of the oboe class, but with 
a tube of metal, invented in 1863 by a French 
band-master, Sarrus. Eight different sizes or varie- 
ties are made, so as to form a complete series, as of the 


saxophone, and are named either from their fundamental 
key or from their relative compass. Compare saxophone. 


sarsat (sir’si),”. [Also sarza ; the first part of 
sarsaparilla, taken in sense of the full word.] 
Sarsaparilla. 


You may take sarza to open the liver. 


re Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 
sarsaparilla (sir’sa-pa-ril’i),. [= D. sarsa- 
parilla = G. Dan. sarsaparilla = Sw. sarsa- 
arill = F, salsepareille = It. salsapariglia, < 
Ῥ. zarzaparilla, now zarzaparrilla = Pg. sal- 
saparrilha, sarsaparilla, orig. Smilax aspera ; 
usually explained as < Sp. zarza, a bramble 
(supposed to be « Basque sartzia, a bramble), 
+ *parilla, *par- ; 
rilla, supposed 
to be a dim. of 
parra, a train- 
ed vine (others 
suggest Parillo, 
name of a physi- 
cian said to have 
first employed 
it).] 1. The rhi- 
zome of several 
plants of the 
genus Smilaz, 
chiefly, it is be- 
lieved, of S. medi- 
ca, S. officinalis, 
and δ. papyra- 
cea, all of tropi- 
eal America.—2. 
A plant of the 
Smilacacex#.— 
3. A medicinal preparation of sarsaparilla- 


root. The reputation of sarsaparilla as a medicine has 
sometimes suffered from worthless substitutes, or from 
the root being too long kept, but it now has an estab- 
lished character as an alterative, most usefully employed 
in syphilis, but also valuable in chronic rheumatism 
and other affections. Compare china-root.— Australian 





Branch of Sarsaparilla (Satlax medica), 
: with fruits. 


sarsaparilla 


Ssarsaparilla. See Hardenbergia.— Brazilian sarsa- 
parilla, the product in Brazil of one or more unidentified 
species of Smilax.—Bristly sarsaparilla, a North Amer- 
ican plant, Aralia hispida, also called wild elder. Com- 
pare wild sarsaparilla.—Country sarsaparilla. Same 
as Indian sarsaparilla.— German sarsaparilla, the 

roots or rhizomes of Carex arenaria, C. disticha, and C. 

hirta, from their being occasionally used in Germany as 

a substitute for sarsaparilla.—Honduras sarsaparilla 

the sarsaparilla most used in the United States, derive 

αρ from Smilax πιραΐσα.--- Indian sarsaparilla, an 
ast Indian asclepiadaceous plant, Hemidesmus Indicus, 
the roots of which are used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 

Also nunnari-root.—Italian sarsaparilla, the product 

of asouth European plant, Smilax aspera. —Jamaica sar- 

saparilla, a former name of various kinds of sarsaparilla 
which reached Europe by way of Jamaica from Mexico, 

Honduras, United States of Colombia, and even Peru. It 

is now applied to a Costa Rican article, ascribed to Smilax 

oficinalis. Also red sarsaparilia.— Mexican sarsapa- 
rilla, the product perhaps of Smilax medica.—Spuri- 
ous Sarsaparilla, See Hardenbergia.— Texas sarsa- 

Parilla, See menispermum, 2.—Wild sarsaparilla, a 
North American plant, Aralia nudicaulis, whose long hori- 
zontal aromatic roots are used as a substitute for sarsapa- 
rilla, Also (in English books) Virginian sarsaparilla. 

sarsaparillin (sir’sa-pa-ril’in), n. [sarsapa- 
rilla + -in?,] Same as *parillin. 

sarsasaponin (sir-sa-sap’6-nin), n. [sarsa(pa- 
rilla) + Ἡι. sapo(n-), soap, + -in2.] A erys- 
talline glucoside, (Co97H3g019)19, found in the 
roots of various species of Smilam. 

sarset (sirs), η. and v. See searce. 

Sarsen (sir’sen), ». [Also Sarsin, Sarcen; a 
contraction of Saracen, q.v.] 1+: Same as 
Saracen (formerly used in a vague sense for 
foreigner).— 2. [l. c.] Same as Saracen’s stone 
(which see, under Saracen), 


How came the stones here? for these sarsens or Druidi- 
cal sandstones are not found in the neighbourhood. 
Emerson, Stonehenge. 
sarsenet, sarcenet (sirs’net), ». [Also sars- 
net; < AF. sarzinett, prob. a diminutive of 
sarzin, Saracen, suggested by OF. drap sarra- 
sinois. «Ν. E. D. See Saracen.| A fine, thin 
silk stuff, plain or twilled, especially valued 


for its softness. It appears to have come into use in 

- the thirteenth century, and to have been a favorite ma- 
terial during the eighteenth century and down to 1820 
for garments for women, especially as linings. It is now 
mainly superseded by other materials. Formerly also 
called sendal or cendal. 


The roffys [roofs] garnyshed with sarsnettys and buddys 
of golde. 

Arnold’s Chronicle, 1502, p. li. 

Loose jerkins of tawny taffety cut and lined with yellow 

sarsenet. Goldwell, quoted in Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 478. 


His letters of credence brought by his secretary in a 
scarfe of sarsenett. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1667. 


Miss Andrews drank tea with us that evening, and wore 
her puce-coloured sarsenet. 
Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xv. 


Sarsenet ribbon, ribbon of sarsenet material, plain, and 
consisting merely of piece sarsenet in narrow widths. 

Sarsia (sir’si-i), n. [NL.: named from Prof. 
Michael Sars, of Christiania, Norway.] 1. A 
genus of jellyfishes, giving name to the Sarsi- 
ide. S. tabulosais a small British species.—2. 
[1. οι] A member of this.genus. 

Sarsiidee (siir-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sarsia + 
-idz.| A family of acalephs, named from the 
genus Sarsia. Also Sarsidz, 

sarsinisht, sarsenisht (sir’si-nish), a. [ME. 
sarsynysh, ς OF. sarrasinois, fem. sarrazinesche, 
ς sarrazin, Saracen: see Saracen, sarsenet. } 
Saracenic. 

Largesse hadde on a robe fresh 


Of riche purpur sarlynysh [read sarsynysh; tr. OF. sar- 
razinesche}. Itom. of the Rose, 1. 1188. 


That was of riche werk Sarsaneis. 
' Laud Troy Bk., 9429. 


See organ}, 


[Ν. Ε. D.] 


Sars’s organ. 

sart (sirt), πι. Short for assart: see assart. 

sartage (siir’taj), . [< sart + -age.] The 
clearing of woodland for agricultural purposes, 
as by setting fire to the trees. 

sartain (sir’tan), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of certain. 

sarticrureus (sir’ti-kré-ré’us), n.; pl. sarti- 
crurei (-i). [NL., for *sartoricrurzus, ςΤ,. sar- 
tor, a tailor, + NL. crurzus,q.v.] The tailor’s 
muscle of the thigh; the sartorius. Coues and 
Shute, 1887. 

sartor (siir’tor),”. [«< L. sartor, a tailor, ς sar- 
cire, pp. sartus, patch, mend.] A tailor: as, 
‘‘Sartor Resartus” (the tailor retailored), 


Coats whose memory turns the sartor pale. 
ο. W. Holmes, Terpsichore. 


sartorial (siir-td’ri-al), a. [«< sartor + -i-al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a tailor or tailors. 


A north-country dame, in days of old economy, when the 
tailor worked for women as well as men, delivered one of 
her nether garments to a professor of the sartorial art. 

Southey, The Doctor, interchapter ix. (Davies.) 
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2. Inanat., pertaining to the sartorius muscle. 
sartorii, η. Plural of sartorius. 
sartorite (sir’tor-it), m. [After Sartorius von 
Waltershausen (1809-76).] In mineral., a sul- 
phid of arsenic and lead, occurring sparingly in 
orthorhombic erystals of a lead-gray color in 
the dolomite of the Binnenthal in Valais, Swit- 
zerland. Also called scleroclase. 
sartorius (sir-t0’ri-us), ».; pl. sartorié (-i). 
NL., ς L. sartor, a tailor: see sartor.] The 
longest muscle of the human body, crossing the 
thigh obliquely in front. It arises from the antérior 
superior spine of the ilium, and is inserted into the top of 
the inner anterior surface of the tibia. It has been con- 
sidered to be the chief muscle in producing the position 


of the tailor when at work (whence its name). It is usually 
present in mammals, though with various modifications. 


Also called iliopretibialis, sarticrureus, and tailor-muscle. > 


See cut under muselel, 

Sarum use. See use. 

sarzat (sir’zi),n. Same as sarsa. 

sasanqua (sa-sang’kwia), π. [Jap.] The plant 
Thea Sasanqua. 

sasarara (sas-a-ra’rii), m. Same as siserary. 

sash! (sash), π. [ς F. chdssis, sash, or more 
Peep directly from the orig. of chdssis, namely 

I’. chasse, Ἐ.. chdsse, a case, frame, <¢ L. capsa, a 

box, case: see case2, chase?, and cash?2, doublets 
of sash1.] 1. The framed part of a window, in 
which the glass is fixed; also, a similar part of a 
greenhouse, ete. In windows they either open and 
shut vertically, or are hung upon hinges so as to swing 


open like doors, The former are called sliding sashes, and 
the latter French sashes, or casements. 


I was the other day driving in a hack through Gerrard- 
street, when my eye was immediately catched with the 
prettiest object imaginable—the face of a very fair girl 
. . - fixed at the chin toa painted sash, and made part of 
the landscape. Steele, Spectator, No. 510. 

No fire the kitchen’s cheerless grate display’d; 
No cheerful light the long-closed sash convey’d. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 106. 


2. The frame in which a saw is put {ο prevent 
its bending or buckling when crowded into the 
cut.—Leaded sash. See deaded.—Port-sash. See 
port?.— Sash-mortising machine, a machine used to 
form mortises in stiles and rails of doors and sashes, and 
for similar work. EH. Η. Knight.—§Sash-p ma- 
chine, a small form of molding-machine for making rab- 
bets and moldings for the stiles and bars of sashes, LZ. 
H, Knight,—Sash-sticking machine, a machine for 
forming the moldings on the edges of bars and rails for 
A shee and for planing up other small stuff. £. 
- Knight 


ight. 
sash! (sash),v.t [< sash1,n.] Tofurnish with 
sash-windows. 


The windows are all sashed with the finest crystalline 
glass. Lady Μ. W. Montagu. 


The noble old residence of the Beauchamps and Ne- 
villes, and now of Earl Brooke. He has sashed the great 
apartment that’s to be sure. Gray, Letters, I. 256. 


It [Hurstmonceaux] is scarcely furnished with a few 
necessary beds and chairs; one side has been sashed. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 300, 


sash? (sash), nm. [Formerly also shash; < Ar. 
shash, muslin, turban, sash.] A long band or 
roll of silk, fine linen, or gauze, wound round 
the head by Orientals in the manner of a tur- 
ban; also, in modern times, a band or scarf 
worn over the shoulder or round the waist for 


ornament. Sashes are worn by women and children 
(less frequently by men), and by military officers as 
badges of distinction, and are a regular part of certain 
costumes. They are usually of silk, variously made and 
ornamented. 


So much for the silk in Judea, called shesh in Hebrew, 
whence haply that fine linen or silk is called shashes, worn 
at this day about the heads of eastern people. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, IT. xiv. 24. 


On the mens {fheads] are Shashes, which is a long thin 
wreath of Cloath, white or coloured. 

S. Clarke, Geog. Description (1671), p. 46. 

A Scarlet Silk net Sash to tye a Nightgown. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Seen ane 

Π. 150. 
sash? (sash), v.t. [< sash2, n.] To dress or 
ornament with a sash or sashes. 

They are , . . so sashed and plumed that . . . they are 
grown infinitely more insolent in their fine clothes even 
than they werein theirrags. Burke, A Regicide Peace, iv. 

sash-bar (sash’biir), π. In carp., one of the 
vertical or transverse pieces within a window- 
frame which hold the panes of glass. 

sash-chisel (sash’chiz’el), ». Incarp., a chisel 
with a narrow edge and a strong blade, for mak- 
ing the mortises in sash-stiles. 

sash-clamp (sash’klamp), ». <A clamp for 
Squaring a sash and tightening up the joints. 
6. H. Knight. 

sash-door (sash’dor), n. 
of glass to admit light. 

sashery (sash’ér-i), .; pl. sasheries (-iz). [<« 
sash? + -er-y.] Sashes or scarfs collectively, 


A door having panes 


* 
sash-fastener (sash’fas’nér), n. 


Sasine (sa‘sin), 4. 


sasine 


considered as parts of official costume, or as 
parts of ornamental apparel. [Rare. ] 
Distinguished by their sasheries and insignia. 
Carlyle. (Imp. Dict.) 
A lateh or 
screw for fastening the sash of a window. 
sash-frame (sash’fram), ». 1. The frame in 
which the sash of a window is suspended, or 


to which it is hinged. When the sash is suspended 
the frame is made hollow to contain the balancing weights, 
and is said to be cased. 


2. The frame in which a saw is strained. 

sash-gate (sash’gat), π. In hydraul. engin., a 
form of valve in which a flat or wedge-shaped 
plate is made to slide in grooves across the 
opening of the pipe so as to close it as a win- 

. dow is closed by moving the sash. 

sash-line (sash’‘lin), ». The rope by which a 
sash is suspended in its frame. 

sashoont (sa-shén’), η. ([Corr. of F. chausson, 
sock.] A kind of stuffing or pad put into the 
leg of a boot, or secured around the ealf of 
the leg, to prevent chafing, or to cause the 
boot to sit smoothly. Stapley’s Diary. 

sash-saw (sash’sa),”. 1. A small saw used 
in cutting the tenons of sashes. Its plate is 
about 11 inches long, and has about thirteen 
teeth to the inch.— 2. A mill-saw strained in 
8 frame or sash. 


sash-sluice (sash’slis), ». A sluice with verti- 


xeally sliding valves, 


sash-tool (sash’tél), ». A small paint-brush of 
a size used in painting window-sashes. 
sash-window (sash’win’do),». Aglazed win- 
dow in which the glass is set in a sash, and 
not in the wall; hence, a window that can be 
opened. 
She locked the door, . . . then broke a pane in the sash 
window. Swift, Advice to Servants (Chambermaid). 
Sasia (5ᾶ/51-8), π. [NL. (Β. R. Hodgson, 1836), 
from a native name.] A notable genus of In- 
dian piculets or pygmy woodpeckers of the sub- 
family Picumnine, with naked orbits and only 
three toes. P. ochracea and P. abnormis are two exam- 
les. They range from Nepal and Sikhim through Burma 


nto the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc. Also 
called Comeris, Microcolaptes, Dryaltes, and Picumnoides. 


sasin (sas’in),. [Nepalese.] The common In- 
dian antelope, Antilope cervicapraor A. bezoar- 
tica, remarkable for its swiftness and beauty. 





Sasin, or Indian Antelope (Ax¢zlope cervicapra). 


It is abundant in the open dry plains of India, in flocks 
of from ten to sixty females to a single male, It will 
clear from 25 to 30 feet at a bound, and rise even 10 or 
11 feet from the earth. It is grayish-brown or black on the 
upper parts of the body, with white abdomen and breast, 
and a white circle round the eyes. It stands about 2 feet 
6 inches high at the shoulder. This is the animal which 
is considered to represent the modern restricted genus An- 
tilope, from which many more have been successively de- 
tached for other and very numerous Antiloping of Asia 
and Africa. Its usual specific name is not to be confound- 
ed with the same word used in a generic sense for the very 
different African bohor. The sasin is among several ante- 
lopes loosely called algazel. It has long been known asa 
source of bezoar, as indicated by one of its specific names. 
The record of the sasin, in its relations to man, goes back 
to the dawn of history; for itis the animal with the straight 
corkscrew horns so commonly figured on the monu- 
ments of Assyria and Babylonia. In India it is usually 
figured drawing the car of Chandra, the moon-god, and 
furnishes a probable prototype of the animals with which 
the classic huntress Diana is associated. It is there also 
a regular attribute of Siva, or Mahadeva, held by the hind 
legs upright in one of the hands of this god, and connected 
with linga-worship, apparently from its reputed salacity. 


1. An obsolete form of 
seizin, retained archaically in Seots law. Spe- 
cifically—2. In Scots law, either (a) the act of 





sasine | 
giving legal possession of feudal property (in 
which ease it 1s synonymous with infeftment), or 
(0) the instrument by which the fact is proved. 
There is a general office for the registering of 
sasines in Edinburgh.— Cognition and sasine. See 
cognition.— Precept of sasine, See precept.— Sasine 
OX, a perquisite formerly due to the sheriff when he gave 
infeftment to an heir holding crown lands. It was after- 


ward converted into a payment in money proportioned to 
the value of the estate, and is now done away with. 


sass (sas),”. [A dial. form of sauce,n.] 1. Same 
as sauce.—2, Vegetables, particularly those 
used in making sauces: as, garden sass.—3. 
Insolence; impudence. [Vulgar, U.S., in all 
uses. ] 
sass (sas), v. [A dial. form of sauce, v.] I. 
intrans. To talk or reply saucily; be insolent 
in replying. [Vulgar, U. Β.] 
Its [Mr. Thayer’s book’s] very pugnacity will no doubt 
tempt so many of the assailed to sass back that we shall 
in the end find ourselves by so much thericher in contri- 


butions to the annals of the times. 
Harper's Mag., UX X1X. 649. 


II. trans. To sauce; be saucy to. [Vulgar, 


sassaby (sas’a-bi), .; pl. sassabies (-biz). 
[ς Sechuana (of the Bechuanas) ftsessébe. T. 
Platt, Jr.) The bastard hartbeest, Damalis 


or Alcelaphus lunatus, of South Africa. It re- 
sembles the hartbeesf, but stands somewhat higher at the 





Sassaby (Alcelaphus lunatus). 


withers, and its horns are gently curved rather than ab- 
ruptly bent. Itis one of the group of large bubaline an- 
telopes of which the blesbok is another, but the sassaby 
lacks the white blaze on the face. (Compare cut of bles- 
bok.) The horns are about a foot long. The animal is much 
hunted both for its hide and for its flesh, and has been 
thinned out in countries where it formerly abounded. It 
inhabits by preference open yvleces, sometimes in herds of 
several hundreds. 


+ . 

sassafras (sas’a-fras),. [Formerly also sazxa- 
Sras; =D. G. Sw. Dan. sassafras = ¥. sassafras 
= It. sassafras, sassafrasso, sassofrasso = Pg. 
sassafraz (NI. sassafras), < Sp. sasafrds, sassa- 
fras; probably an application of L. saxifraga : 
see saxifrage.| 1. A tree, the only species 


of the genus Sassafras. It is common in eastern 
North America, in the south taking possession, along 
with the persimmon, of abandoned fields. It reaches a 
height of about 45 feet. Its wood is light and soft, coarse- 
grained, not strong, but very durable in contact with the 
soil, used for fencing, in cooperage, etc. The root, espe- 
cially its bark, enters into commerce as a powerful aro- 
matic stimulant, and is much used in flavoring and scent- 
ing, an oil being distilled in large quantities for the latter 
purposes, The bark is officinal, as also the pith, which 
affords a mucilaginous application and a drink. An early 
name in England was agwe-tree. 


[They] did helpe vs to dig and carry Sazafras, and doe 
any thing they could, being of a comely proportion and the 
best condition of any Salvages we had yet incountred. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 107. 


2. [cap.] [NL. (Linnseus, 1735).] A genus of 
apetalous trees of the family Lauwracez and 
tribe Litseex, characterized by an umbel-like 
inflorescence of diccious flowers in loose and 
short racemes from terminal buds, and Pro: 
duced around the base of the new growth of 


the season. The flowers have a six-lobed perianth and 
nine stamens in three rows, with their anthers introrsely 
four-celled, the third row of filaments each witha stalked 
gland at the base. The only species, S. Sassafras, is a na- 
tive of the United States, especially southward and princi- 
pally east of the Mississippi, extending also into Canada. 
It is a small or middle-sized tree, with aromatic bark 
and roots, and remarkable for the green color of its 
flowers, bud-scales, and branches, and for its dimor- 
phous leaves, the earlier entire and oval, the later three- 
lobed or irregular. See cut in next column.—Austra- 
lian sassafras. (a) Of Victoria (and Tasmania): Athe- 
rosperma moschatum of the family Monimiacea, a lofty 
evergreen, with a somewhat useful wood and an aromatic 
bark used to make a kind of tea and affording an 
essential oil. Also called plwme-nutmeg. (b). Of New 
South Wales: Dorypha Sassafras of the same family, an- 
other large tree, with very fragrant leaves, and aromatic 





Sassafras (Sassafras Sassafras). 


x. Branch with fruits. 2. Branch with sterile flowers. 


a, b,¢, 
different forms of leaves. 


bark used in infusion asa tonic. (ο) Of Queensland: a 
smallerrelated tree, Daphnandramicrantha.—Brazilian 
sassafras, the tree Acrodiclidium Puchury-major, which 
yields the so-called sassafras-nuts or Pichurim beans.— 
Cayenne sassafras. See Licania.—Chilean sassa- 
{Γ88. Same as Peruvian nutmeg (see nutmeg).—Oil of 
sassafras. See sassafras-oil.— Sassafras tea, an infu- 
sion of sassafras-wood or of the bark of the root.— Swamp- 
sassafras, Magnolia Virginiana. See Magnolia. 


sassafras-nut (sas’a-fras-nut), n. Same as 
Pichurim bean. 

sassafras-oil (sas’a-fras-oil), n. 1. A volatile 
aromatie oil distilled from the root-wood and 
root-bark of the common sassafras. Also oil of 
sassafras.— 2, A volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of the Victorian sassafras, with an odor re- 
sembling sassafras and caraway.—3. An oil ex- 
tracted from sassafras-nuts or Pichurim beans. 
—4. See Ocotea. 

Sassa gum, See gum?. 

Sassanian (sa-sa’ni-an), a. and n. 
taining to the Sassanids. 

Three short wars with the Sassanian monarchs of Persia 
were waged. The Academy, Feb. 15, 1890, p. 110. 

ΤΙ. η. Same as Sassanid. 

Sassanid (sas‘’a-nid), n. [< ML. Sassanide, < 
Sassan or Sasan, a Persian priest, ancestor of 
the founder of the dynasty.] A member of a 
dynasty which ruled the Persian empire from 
the downfall of the Parthian power, about A. D. 
226, until the conquest of Persia by the Sara- 
cens, about 642. 

The Arsacid empire, which had lasted for 476 hemi was 
replaced by the monarchy of the Sassanids, itself destined 
to endure for a nearly equal period. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, ii. 242. 
sassararat, ”. See siserary. 

sasset (sas), Λ. [ς F. sas, < D. sas, a sluice, a 
sluice-gate.] <A sluice, canal, or lock on a navi- 
gable river; a weir with floodgates; a naviga- 
ble sluice. 


They have made divers great and navigable sasses and 
sluices, and bridges. 
The Great Level (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 320). 


Sir N. Crisp’s project of making a great sasse in the 
King’s lands about Deptford, to be a wett-dock to hold 200 
sail of ships. Pepys, Diary, Jan. 25, 1662. 

Sassenach (sas’e-nach), 7. [< Gael. Saswnnach, 
Saxon: see Saxon.] A Saxon; an Englishman: 
a general name applied by the Scottish High- 
landers of the British Isles to persons of Saxon 
race. 

The term Sassenach, or Saxon, is applied by the High- 
landers to their Low-Country neighbors. 

Scott, Glenfinlas, note. 

sassolin, sassoline (sas’0-lin), m [< F. sas- 
soline = . sassolin, ς It. Lago del Sasso, in 
Tuseany, Italy.] Native boracic acid, Η9ΒΟΑ, 
occurring more or less pure in pa er Six- 
sided laminw belonging to the triclinic sys- 
tem, or as a crust, or in stalactitic forms com- 
posed of small seales. It is white or yellowish, has 
a nacreous luster, and is friable. It occurs as a deposit 
from hot springs and ponds in the lagoons of Tuscany, and 


was first discovered near Sasso (whence the name) in the 
province of Florence. 


sassolite (sas’6-lit), η. [«< Sasso (see sassolin) 
+ -ite2.] Same as sassolin. 

sassorol, sassorolla (sas’6-rol, sas-6-rol’4), n. 
[ς NL. sassorolla, < It. sassajuolo, wood-pigeon, 
< sasso, a rock, < L. saxum,arock.] The rock- 
pigeon, Columba livia. 


I, a. Per- 


satanic (sa-tan’ik), a. 


satchel 


sassy-bark (sas‘i-birk), απ. [W. African sas- 
sy (?) + E. bark2,.] The mancona bark (which 
see, under bark?2); also, the tree that yields it. 
See Erythrophleum. | 

sastra (siis’tri), π. See shaster. 

sat (sat). Preterit of sit. 

Sat. An abbreviation of Saturday. 

Satan (sa’tan), ». [Formerly or dial. also Sa- 
than; < ME. Satan, Sathan, also Satanas, Sathan- 
as,< OF. Sathan, Sathanas, F. Satan, Satanas 
(colloq.) = Pr. Sathanas, Sodhanas = Sp. Satan, 
Satands = Pg. Satanaz = It. Satan, Satanasso 
= D. G. Dan. Sw. Satan = AS. Satan = Gr. Σα- 
τᾶν, Σατανᾶς, < LL. Satan, Satanas = Goth. Sa- 
tana, Satanas = Ar. Shaitdn (> Turk. Sheytan 
= Pers. Hind. Shaitan), < Heb. satan, an ene- 
my, Satan, ς sdtan, be an enemy, persecute. | 
The chief evil spirit; the great adversary of 
man; thedevil. See devil. 

The gay coroun of golde gered on lofte. . . 
Now is sette for to serue satanas the blake, 


Bifore the bolde Baltazar wyth bost & wyth pryde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1449. 


And now hath Sathanas, seith he, a.tayl 
Brodder than of a carryk is the sail. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Summoner’s Tale, 1. 28. 


And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven. Luke x. 18. 


And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a μή. years. 
V. XX. 2. 


Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
-Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 707. 
Apollyon. See definition of Belial. 
[ς EF. satanique = Sp. 
Pg. It. satanico (cf. Ὦ. satansch, satanisch = G. 
satanisch = Dan. Sw. satanisk),< LL.*Satanicus, 
ς Satan, Satan: see Satan.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of Satan; devilish; extremely 
malicious or wicked; infernal. 


His weakness shall o’ercome Satanic strength. 
Milton, P. R., i. 161. 
Satanic school. See schooll. 


satanical (sa-tan’i-kal), a. [< satanic + -al.] 
Same as satanic. 


= Syn. 


I deal not 
With magic, to betray you to a faith 
Black and satanical. 
Shirley, Bird in a Cage, ii. 1. 
satanically (sa-tan’i-kal-i), adv. In-a satanic 
manner; with the wicked and malicious spirit 
of Satan; devilishly. 


Most satanically designed on souls. 
Hammond, Works, IV. 470. 


satanicalness (sa-tan’i-kal-nes), η. Satanic 
character or quality. Barley. 
satanism (sa’tan-izm), n. [< Satan + -ism.] 
The evil and malicious disposition of Satan; 
a diabolical spirit, doctrine, or contrivance. 
Luther first brinced [pledged] to Germany the poisoned 


cup of his heresies, blasphemies, and satanisms. 
Bp. Jewel, Works (Parker Soc.), ITT. 265. 


satanist (sa’tan-ist),n. [< Satan + -ist.] One 
who is, as it were, a disciple or adherent of Sa- 
tan;.a very wicked person; also [cap.], one of 
the Euchites. [Rare. ] 
There shall be fantastical babblers, and deceitful Satan- 


ists, in these last times, whose words and deeds are all false- 
hood and lies. Granger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 343. 


satanophany (sa-ta-nof’a-ni),n. [<Gr. Σατανᾶς, 
Satan, + -gaveia,< φαίνεσθαι, appear. | Anappear- 
ance or incarnation of Satan; the state of being 
possessed by a devil. [Rare.] . Imp. Dict. 
satanophobia (sa’tan-6-f6’bi-#), n. {ς Gr. Σα- 
τανᾶς, Satan, + -ϕοβία, < φοβεῖσθαι, fear.] Fear 
of the devil. [Rare.] 
Impregnated as he was with Satanophobia, he might 
perhaps have doubted still whether this distressed crea- 


ture, all woman and nature, was not all art and fiend. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xcvi. (Davies.) 


satan-shrimp (sa’tan-shrimp), ». <A devil- 
shrimp; any member of the Luciferidz. See 
cut under Lucifer. 3 

satara, π. [< Satara in the Bombay Presi- 
dency.] A ribbed, highly dressed, lustered, 
and hot-pressed woolen cloth. Barlow. 

satchel (sach’el), π. [Formerly also sachel; < 
ME. sachel, ς OF. sachel, < L. saccellus, dim. of 
saccus, a sack, bag: see sackl, Cf. It. saccolo 
= G. sdckel, < Li. sacculus, dim. of saccus, a sack, 
bag: see saccule.] A small sack or bag; espe- 
cially, a bag in which books (as school-books) 
are carried; also, any hand-bag. 

Nyle ze bere a sachel, nether scrip, nether schoon, and 

greete ze no man by the weye. Wyclif, Luke x. 4. 


The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii, 7. 145, 


satchel 


I make a doubt whether I had the same identical in- 
dividually numerical Body when I carried a Calf-leather 
Sachel to School in Hereford, as when I wore a Lambskin 
Hood in Oxford. Howell, Letters, I. i. 31. 


sate! (sat). «Απ obsolete or archaic preterit of 
Sit. 

sate? (sat), v.t.3 pret. and pp. sated, ppr. sating. 
[Irreg.< L. satiare, satisfy, satiate, appar.resting 
in part on the L. sat for satis, sufficient: see sati- 
ate, satisfy.] To fillfull; glut; surfeit; satiate. 


When she is sated with his body, she will find the error of 
her choice. Shak., Othello, i, 3. 356. 


The sated reader turns from it [the subject] with a kind 
of literary nausea. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xcvii. 


For never power 
Can sate the hungry soul beyond an hour. 
Lowell, Legend of Brittany, ii. 5. 


=Syn. Surfeit, etc. (see satisfy), glut, gorge. 

sateen (sa-tén’),”. [Also satteen; < F. as if *sa- 
tine, < satin, satin: see satin.] 1. A fabric hav- 
ing a glossy surface, so called from its resem- 
blance to satin; specifically, a kind of worsted 
goods much used for linings.— 2. A cotton fab- 


ric. (a) A thick and strong fabric resembling jean, used 
for corsets, women’s shoes, etc. (b) A thin textile resem- 
bling Indian silk, printed in colors for dresses, Also 
spelled satine.—Amazon sateen, sateen made especially 
for women’s riding-habits, : 
sateless (sat’les), a. [< sate2 + -less.] Insatia- 
ble; that cannot be sated or satisfied. [Rare.] 


His very crimes attest his dignity ; 
His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame 
Declares him born for blessings infinite. 


wy Young, Night Thoughts, vii. 512. 
satellite (sat’e-lit), n. [< OF. satellite, F. satel- 
lite, attendant, satellite (of a planet), -- Sp. saté- 
lite = Pg. It. satellite, « L. satelles (-itis), pl. satel- 
lites, an attendant, guard; root uncertain.] 1. 
A follower; particularly, a subservient or ob- 
sequious follower or attendant; a subordinate 
attendant. 


Satellite, one retained to guard a man’s person; a Yeo- 
man of the Guard ; ‘a Sergeant, Catchpoll. 
Blount, Glossographia (ed. 1670). 


but the petty princes and their satellites should be 
brought to market; not one of them should have a span 

of earth, or a vest, or a carcass of his own. 
Landor, Marcus Tullius and Quinctus Cicero. 


The fault lies not so much in human nature as in the 
satellites of Power. . D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., I. 173. 


Bedford, with his silver kettle, and his buttony satellite, 
presently brought in this refection [the tea]. 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, iv. 


2. Anattendant moon; asmall planet revolv- 


ing round a larger one; a secondary planet. 
The earth has one satellite, the moon; Neptune is known 
to be accompanied by one; Mars by two; Uranus by four ; 
Jupiter by seven; Saturn by ten. Saturn’s rings are sup- 
Lars to be composed of a great multitude of minute sat- 
ellites. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 


Pope, Essay on Man, i. 42. 


{In the above quotation the Latin plural satellites is used 
instead of the English plural.] 


We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps; they but eclipse |. 
Our softer satellite. Cowper, Task, i. 766. 


The others may be regarded merely as satellites, revolv- 
ing round some one or other of these superior powers. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 20. 


8. In geom., a straight line bearing the fol- 


lowing relation to another straight line. The 
satellite (also called the satellite line) of a given straight 
line, with reference to a given cubic curve in whose 
plane the straight line lies, is the straight line joining 
the three points at which the three tangents to the 
curve at the points of intersection of the first straight 
line with it again cut the curve. This is the definition 
of Cayley (Phil. Trans., 1857, p. 416), but it has the incon- 
venience that according to it every satellite line has two, 
four, or six primaries, while each primary has but a single 
satellite. For this reason, it might be well to interchange 


the applications of primary and satellite in the theory of 


plane cubics. In the diagram, ABC is the satellite line. 
el mre 





Nodal Cubic, with Four Primary Lines and their Satellite. 


From its intersections with the cubic curve tangents 
are drawn to the latter, AD, AE, BF, BG, CH, CI. The 
points of κος) lie three by three on four primary 
lines, FDH, DGI, EGH, FEI. The intersections of these 
with the satellite line are called the satellite points. Two 
are near H. The others are not shown. 

4. In entom., a satellite-sphinx.— Eclipse of a 


satellite. See eclipse.—Satellite line, satellite point, 
See def. 3. 
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Satellite-sphinx (Polus pandorus), natural size (left pair of 
wings omitted). 


satellite-sphinx (sat’e-lit-sfingks), . Pholus 
pandorus, a large and handsome hawk-moth 
whose larva feeds upon the vine. 


satellite-vein (sat’e-lit-vain), Λ. A vein accom- 
panying an artery. There are frequently two 
such veins to one artery, each of which is called 
vena comes. 
satellitioust (sat-e-lish’us), a. [< LL. satelli- 
tium, an escort, guard (< x satelles, an atten- 
dant: see satellite, satellitium), + -ous.] Per- 
taining to or having the character of a satellite. 
Their satellitious attendance, their revolutions about the 
η. G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles, 
satellitium (sat-e-lish’i-um), n. [ς LL. satel- 
litium, an escort, guard, < L. satelles, an atten- 
dant: see saiellite.| An escort; guard; accom- 
paniment. 
His horoscope is ὅ, having in it a satellitium of 5 of the 
7 planets. It is a maxime in astrology that a native that 


hath a satellitium in his ascendent proves more eminent 
in his life thanordinary. Aubrey, Lives, Thomas Hobbes, 


Saterdayt, ». An obsolete form of Saturday. 
Sathan, Sathanast, η. See Satan. 
sati, ». Same as suttee. 
satiability (sa-shia-bil’i-ti), n. [ς satiable + 
-ity (see -bility).] The character of being sa- 
tiable, or the fact of being satisfied. 
satiable (sa’shia-bl), a. [ς sati(ate) + -able.] 
Capable of being satiated or satisfied. 
satiableness (sa’shia-bl-nes), n. Same as sa- 
tiability. 
satiate (sa’shiat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. satiated, 
pr. satiating. [< L. satiatus, pp. of satiare (> 
t. saziare = Sp. Pg. saciar), fill full, satiate, < 
sat, satis, sufficient, satur, full; akin to sad: see 
sad, sate®, satisfy.] 1. To satisfy; feed or 
nourish to the full; sate. 
O! what not sell wee heer, 
Sithence, to satiat our Gold-thirsty gall, 


We sell our selues, our very soules and all? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


2. To fill beyond natural desire; surfeit; fill 
to repletion. 


He may be satiated, but not satisfied. 
St. To saturate. See saturate. 


Why does not salt of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, .. . but for want of attractive force after it is satiated 
with water? Newton. 


=Syn. 2. Surfeit, etc. (see satisfy); suffice overfill, glut, 
gorge, cloy. 
II. intrans. To satisfy need or desire. 
Cleared of all suffusion, we shall contemplate that ful- 
ness which can only satiate without satiety. 
Evelyn, True Religion, I, 242. 


satiate (sa’shiat),a. [ς L. satiatus, pp.: see the 
verb.] Filled to satiety; glutted; satiated. 


The sword shall devour, and it shall be satiate and made 
drunk with their blood. Jer. xlvi. 10. 


Summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii, 1. 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids close; 
Voluptuous minions fan him to repose. 
Montgomery, The West Indies, iii. 
satiation (sa-shi-a’shon),n. [<ML.*satiatio(n-), 
< L, satiare, pp. satiatus, satiate: see satiate. ] 
A being or becoming satiated or filled; also, 
the state of being satiated. | 
This rapid process of satiation among the particular 
class to which I refer [pretended lovers of the country] is 


a phenomenon for which the wise observer would have 
been prepared. Contemporary Rev., LIT. 481. 


Norris. 





satiety (sa-ti’e-ti), n. 


satin (sat’in), 0. t. 


satin-bird (sat’in-bérd), n. 


satin-bush (sat’in-bish), η. 
satin-carpet (sat’in-kiir’pet), n. 


satin-cloth (sat’in-kléth), n. 


satin-damask (sat’in-dam’ask), 10. 


satin-de-laine (sat’in-dé-lan’), n. 


satin-de-laine 


[Formerly also saciety ; 
< OF. satiete, sazieted, F. satiété = Pr. Sp. sacie- 
dad = Pg. saciedade = It. sazieta, < Li. satie- 
ta(t-)s, sufficiency, abundance, satiety, < 
satis, ern sufficient: see satiate, sat- 
isfy.) 1+. Fullness; sufficiency. [Rare. | 
This, of himselfe all Fulnesse, all Satietie, 
Is then the sole Incomprehensible Deitie. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 68. 
2. A glutted or cloyed state or condition; an 
excess of gratification which excites loathing; 
gratification to the full or beyond natural de- 
sire; surfeit. 
Of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction and 


appetite are perpetually interchangeable. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 100. 


The strength of delight is in its seldomness or rarity, 
and sting in its satiety. Sir Τ. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 1. 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Shelley, To a Skylark. 


*x=Syn. 2. Repletion, cloyment, glut. See satisfy. 
satin (sat’in), ». and a. 


| Early mod. E. also 
sattin, satten; < ME. satin, satyne (= D. satijn 
‘= Sw. satin), < OF. satin, also sain, F. satin, 
satin, . setim = Olt. setino, satin, It., silk 
hangings, < ML. setinus, also (after OF.) sati- 
nus, satinum, satin (cf. OF. sathenin = Olt. 
setinino, satin), prop. (as in Olt. setino) adj., of 
silk, « seta (> It. seta = Sp. Pg. seda = F. sote 
= OHG. sida, MHG. side, G. seide = OIr. stta), 
silk, a particular use of a seta, seta, a bristle, 
stiff hair, also ee made of hair, as a 
pencil, ete.: see δεία.] [, η. A silk material 
of which the surface is very glossy, and the 
back not as lustrous as the face. The high luster 
of the surface is produced partly by the quality of the silk, 
partly by the weaving, and partly by dressing with hot 
rollers. Satins are sometimes figured, and sometimes the 
background of a raised velvet is satin, so that the stuff 
may be called a satin with a velvet pattern, or more gen- 
erally velvet with satin ground. 
Satyne, clothe of sylke. Satinum. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 441. 
We did see 


Damask and sattins, 

And velvet full fair. 
Winning of Cales (Child’s Ballads, VII. 127). 
What said Master Dombledon about the satin for my 
short cloak and my slops? Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 34. 


Aureate satint, a rich silk stuff. 


Their hosen being of riche gold satten called aureate 
satten. Hali, Henry VIII., quoted by Planché. 


Cuttanee satin, a satin of Indian origin, with a cotton 
back, strong and durable.—Denmark satin, a coarse 
worsted stuff with a smooth surface.— Double satin de 
Lyon, a satin in which both faces are satin.—Duchesse 
satin, a satin of good quality, strong and durable, and 
usually in black or plain colors without pattern.— Farm- 
er’s satin, a durable material of wool, or cotton and wool, 
having a satin-like surface. It is used especially for lin- 
ings.—Satin d’Amérique, a name given to a cloth made 
of the fiber of the American agave or aloe. Itis used espe- 
cially for αντι Satin de Bruges, a fabric of silk 
and wool, having a smooth and satin-like surface: used 
chiefly for upholstery.— Satin de Lyon, a kind of satin the 
back of which is ribbed instead of smooth.— Satin mer- 
veilleux, a twilled silk fabric with a satin finish. Turk 
satin, Turk’s satin, a soft silk material with a glossy 
surface and twilled back. It is used for men’s waistcoats 
and women’s evening shoes, and for lining fur garments. 

ΤΙ. a. 1. Made of satin: as, a satin dress.— 
2. Of the nature of satin; pertaining to or re- 


sembling satin; having a satin surface. 
There was a wayward breeze, a desultory satin rustle, in 
the vine-leaves. The Century, XX XVIII. 894. 


Satin bower-bird, Ptiwonorhynchus holosericeus. See cut 
under bower-bird.— Satin embroidery, embroidery in 
satin-stitch : a mere abbreviation, but frequently used.— 
Satin aga, in teatile fabrics, decoration by means of a 
pattern having a smooth or satiny surface relieved upon 
a ground without gloss.—Satin jean. See jean. 
[ς F. satiner, press so as to 
give a satin finish, ς satin, satin: see satin, n.]} 
To give a satin finish to; make smooth and 
glossy on the surface like satin. 

Pieces [of wall-paper] intended to be satined are ground- 
ed with fine Paris plaster, instead of Spanish white. 

Ure, Dict., IIT. 478. 


The satin bower- 
bird. See cut under bower-bird. ; 

See Podalyria. 
One of two 
different moths, Boarmia abietaria, a geomet- 
rid, and Cymatophora fluctuosa, a noctuid: an 
English collectors’ name. 


A thin woolen 
cloth with a smooth and glossy face, used es- 
pecially for women’s gowns. 

A silk tex- 
tile with an elaborate design, usually of floral 
pattern. In some cases the pattern is raised 
in velvet pile upon the satin ground. 

[F.: satin, 


satin; de, of; laine, wool.] 1. A smooth va- 





satin-de-laine 


riety of cassimere, thinner than satin-cloth.— 
2. Same as satin-cloth. . 

satine, η. Same as sateen, 2. 

satiné (sat-i-na’), n. [F. (bois) satiné, satin- 
wood, < satin, satin: see satin.) A wood of 
French Guiana, of uncertain origin, perhaps 
from a species of Parinari. It is of a red color, 
hard, heavy, and solid, suitable for fine work, and for civil 
and naval architecture. 

satinet (sat-i-net’), n. [F. satinet, < satin, satin: 
as satin + -et.] 1+. A very slight, thin satin. 
Chambers’s Cyc.— 2. Amaterial made of cotton 
and woolen, so woven that the woolen forms 
the surface: so called because the smooth sur- 
face is thought to resemble that of satin. It 
is cheap and not very durable. 

satinet-loom (sat-i-net’lém), n. A loom for 
weaving satinets, jeans, twills, ete., with sin- 
gle or double shuttle-boxes and three or four 
harnesses operated by as many cams fixed at 
the side or underneath the machine. 

satin-finish (sat’in-fin’ish), nm. 1. Α finish re- 
sembling satin.— 2, In silversmithing, a lus- 
trous pearly finish produced by the scratch- 

» brush, with or without the use of water. 

satin-flower (sat’in-flou’ér), n. See Lunaria. 
—Crimson satin-flower, an English garden name of 
Brevoortia Ida-Maia, a liliaceous plant from California. 


It bears drooping umbels of showy flowers on slender 
scapes a foot and a half.high. 


satin-foulard (sat’in-fé-lird’),.. Foulard silk 
the surface of which is especially smooth and 
has a satiny appearance. 
ree gages (sat’in-grak/1), ». The satin- 
ird. ) 


satining (sat’in-ing), ». [Verbal n. of satin, v.] 
In metal-work, a method of treating silver b 
holding it against a revolving wire brush, whic 
makes minute scratches on the surface, and 
gives the metal a satin-like finish. . 

satining-machine (sat’in-ing-ma-shén”), n, In 
paper-manuf., a machine for giving a satin-fin- 
ish to paper by causing it to pass in contact 
with acylindrical brush revolving at high speed. 
It is used for some kinds of eat and. letter- 
paper. 

satiniscot (sat-i-nis’k6), π. [< satin: as if 
Spanish on the model of Morisco.] A poor 
quality of satin. ! 

He weares his apparell much after the fashion; his 
meanes will not suffer him come too nigh; they afford him 
mockvelvet, or satinisco, but not without the colleges next 
lease’s acquaintance, 

Sir Τ. Overbury, Characters, A Meere Fellow of an House. 


satinity (sa-tin’i-ti),n. [< satin + -ity; formed 
in imitation of Latinity.] Satin-like character 
or quality. [Rare.] 
I knew him immediately by the smooth satinity of his 
style. amb, To Gilman, 1830. 


satinleaf (sat’in-léf), n. The common alum- 
root, Heuchera Americana. 

satin-lisse (sat’in-lés), ΑΛ. A cotton cloth of 
fine satin-like surface, usually printed with 
small delicate patterns and used as a dress- 
material. 

satin-loom (sat’in-lém), n, A loom for weay- 
ing satin. The heddles are five-leaved or more, with 
corresponding treadles, and are so mounted as to pass the 
shuttle, at each throw, over at least four warp-threads 


and under one—the glossy or right side of the fabric, ex- 
cept in double satin de Lyon, being always woven under- 


απ most. 
satin-moth (sat’in-méth), x. A British moth, 


Liparis or Leucoma salicis: an English collee- 


tors’ name. 

satin-paper (sat’in-pa’pér), n. A fine kind of 
writing-paper with a satiny gloss. 

satin-sheeting (sat’in-shé’ting), η. A twilled 
cotton fabric with a satin surface, made of so- 
called waste silk. Itis employed especially for 
upholstery, curtains, and the like, and is made 
of great width. 

satin-spar (sat’in-spir),”. 1. A fine fibrous 
variety of calcite (or aragonite) which assumes 
a silky or pearly luster when polished.—2, A 
similar variety of gypsum. 

satin-sparrow (sat’in-spar’6),. A flycatcher 
of Australia and Tasmania, Myiagra nitida, be- 
longing to the Muscicapide. tt is 64 inches long, 
the wing 34; the male is glossy steel-black, with a satiny 

' green luster in some places, and most of the under parts 
white; the female is quite different. It received its New 
Latin name from Gould in 1837, and the French name myi- 


agre brillant from Hombron and Jacquinot, who figured it 
on plate 12 bis of their ‘‘ Voyage ‘au Pdéle Sud.” 


satin-stitch (sat’in-stich),. An embroidery- 
stitch by which the surface is covered with long 
parallel stitches side by side and regular in 
their arrangement, so.as to produce a glossy 
satin-like surface.—Raised satin-stitch, a kind of 
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satin-stitch done over a padding of threads laid down 
upon the surface of the ground, so that the pattern stands 


out considerably. 

satin-stone (sat’in-stdn), n. A fibrous kind of 
gypsum used by lapidaries; satin-spar. 

satin-striped (sat’in-stript), a. Having bars 
or stripes of glossy satin-like surface contrast- 
ing with a surface less smooth and brilliant: 
said of a textile material. 

satin-Sultan (sat’in-sul’tan), n. A silk textile 
material made in India, with a glossy surface: 
it is used for women’s clothes. 

satin-surah (sat’in-s6’ri), n. Surah silk hav- 
ing an unusually smooth and glossy surface. 

satin-Turk (sat’in-térk), n. Same as Turk satin. 
See satin. 

satin-wave (sat’in-wav),”. A British geomet- 
rid moth, Acidalia subsericata. 

satin-weave (sat’in-wév), n. A style of weav- 
ing executed on a loom having five or more har- 
nesses. H. Η. Knight. 

satinwood (sat’in-wid), x. The woodof Pera- 
denia Chloroxylon (Swietenia Chloroxylon of Rox- 


burgh), family Rutacez; also, the tree itself. 
The tree is a native of southern India and Ceylon, of 
moderate size, bearing long pinnate deciduous leaves 
and large branching panicles of small whitish flowers. 
The heart-wood is of a yellowish color and fine satiny 
luster, hard, heavy, and durable. It is used in India 
for furniture, agricultural implements, etc., but in west- 
ern countries is used only for cabinet-work, backs of 
brushes, turnery, etc. Another East Indian satinwood is 
furnished by Maba buxifolia. Fagara flava of Florida 
and the West Indies is another satinwood, a small tree 
with extremely hard, fine-grained wood, susceptible of a 
beautiful polish, It is also known commercially as Ba- 
hama satinwood, Jamaica satinwood, and San Domingo 
satinwood. There is also a Tasmanian satinwood. 


satiny (sat’i-ni), a. [< satin + -y1.] Some- 
bce resembling satin; having a glosslike that 
of satin. 


Satiny slates, with dark limestones. Nature, XXX. 46. 


sationt (sa’shon), πα. [< L. satio(n-), a sowing, 
< serere, pp. satus, sow, ‘plant: see sowl. Cf. 
season, a doublet of sation.] A sowing or plant- 
ing. [Rare.] 
Eke sumen sayen the benes sation 
In places colde is best to fructifie, 
On hem if me doo noon occacion. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 207. 
satire (sat’ir or sat’ér), n. [Formerly also 
satyre, satyr ; = G. Dan. satire = Sw. satir,< OF. 
satire, satyre, F. satire = Sp. sdtira = Pg. satyra, 
satira = It. satira, ¢ L. satira, satura, also, erro- 
neously, satyra, satire (see def.), orig. satura, a 
medley, as in the phrase per saturam, in the 
oss, confusedly; a species of poesy, orig. 
ramatic and later didactic, peculiar to the 
Romans; a medley: orig., according to the 
statements of the grammarians, satura lanz, 
lit..a full dish, a dish of various kinds of fruit, 
or food composed of various ingredients: sa- 
tura, fem. of satur, full (see saturate); lanz, a 
dish: see lanx, lance?, balance. The spelling 
satyre, satyr, L. satyra, was due to confusion 
with satyr1; so satiric was confused with sa- 
tyric.] 1. A literary composition, originally 
in verse, characterized by the expression of in- 
dignation, scorn, or contemptuous facetious- 
ness, denouncing vice, folly, incapacity, or fail- 
ure, and holding it up to reprobation or ridi- 
cule: a species of literary production cultivated 
by ancient Roman writers and in modern lit- 
erature, and directed to the correction of cor- 
ruption, abuses, or absurdities in religion, pol- 
ities, law, society, and letters. 
The first and most bitter inuectiue against vice and 
vicious men was the Satyre. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 24. 
The one {sort of readers] being ignorant, not knowing the 
nature of a satire (which is, under feigned private names to 
note general vices), will needs wrest each feigned name 
to a private unfeigned person. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, To Him That Hath thea 
6. 
Adjourn not that virtue unto those years when Cato 
could lend out his wife, and impotent Satyrs write Satyrs 
against Lust. Sir T. Browne, Letter to a Friend, p. 148. 


2. Hence, in general, the use, in either speak- 
ing or writing, of irony, sarcasm, ridicule, ete., 
in exposing, denouncing, or deriding vice, folly, 
indecorum, incapacity, or insincerity. 
Satire has always shone among the rest, 
And is the boldest way, if not the best, 
To tell men freely of their foulest faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoughts. 
Dryden. 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet. 
Pope, Imit. of Hor., II. i. 69. 
Cervantes excels in that sly satire which hides itself 
under the cloak of Brevi, 
I. D'Tsraeli, Lit. Char. Men of Genius, p. 435. 





satirist 


Without humor, satire is invective; without literary 
form, it is mere clownish jeering. 
R. Garnett, Encyc. Brit., XXI. 317. 


3+. Vituperation; abuse; backbiting. 


The owls, bats, and several other birds of night were one 
day got together in a thick shade, where they abused their 
neighbours in avery sociable manner. Their satire at last 
fell upon the sun, whom they all agreed to be very trouble- 
some, impertinent, and inquisitive. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 229. 
4;. A satirist. 


You are turn’d satire. Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 1. 


Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 592. 
=Syn. 1, Pasquinade, Invective, etc. See lampoon.— 3. 
Irony, Sarcasm, Satire, ridicule. Irony may be of the na- 
ture of sarcasm, and sarcasm may possibly take the form 
of irony ; but sarcasm is generally too severe, and there- 
fore too direct, to take an ironical form; both may be 
means of satire. The essential thing about trony is the 
contradiction between the literal and the manifest mean- 
ing: as, ‘‘Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached the ground, encumbers him with 
help?” (Johnson, To Chesterfield.) ‘‘Jrony . . . is the 
humorous wresting of language from its literal use for the 
expression of feeling, either happy or painful, but too ve- 
hement to be contented with that literal use. . .. When 
the thoughtful spirit of Macbeth is distorted by guilt, and 
as the agony of that guilt grows more and more intense, 
the pent-up misery either flows forth in a subdued irony 
or breaks out in that which is fierce and frenzied.” (H. 
Reed, Eng. Lit., p. 366.) The essential thing about sar- 
casm is its cutting edge; it therefore is intensely concen- 
trated, lying inasentence or a phrase; itis used to scourge 
the follies or foibles or vices of men, but has little of re- 
formatory purpose. Satire is more elaborate than sarcasm, 
is not necessarily bitter, and has, presumably, some aim at 
the reformation of that which is satirized. ‘*‘Well-known 
instances of ironical argument are Burke’s ‘ Vindication 
of Natural Society,’ in which Bolingbroke’s arguments 
against religious institutions are applied to civil society ; 
Whately’s ‘Historic Doubts,’ in which Hume’s arguments 
against Christianity are used to prove the non-existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; Swift’s ‘ Argument against the Abol- 
ishment of Christianity,’ and his ‘Modest Proposal’ for re- 
lieving Ireland from famine by having the children cooked 

and eaten.” (4. 5. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 193.) 
satiric (sa-tir’ik), a. [Formerly also satyric; < 
F, satirique = Sp. satirico = Pg. satyrico, satiri- 
co = It. satirico, < L. satiricus, satiric, ς satira, a 
satire: see satire.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of satire; containing or marked by 

satire. 
You must not think that a satyric style 
Allows of scandalous and brutish words. 

Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and mad; 
To show by one satiric touch 
No nation wanted it so much. 
Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 


Nature imparting her satiric gift, 
Her serious mirth, to Arbuthnot and Swift, 
With droll sobriety they rais’d a smile 
At Folly’s cast, themselves unmov'd the while. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 656. 
2. Indulging in satire; satirical. 
For now as elegiac I bewail 
These poor base times, then suddenly I rail 
And ain satiric. 
Drayton, To Master William Jeffreys. 
satirical (sa-tir’i-kal), a. [Early mod. E. sa- 
tyrical; ¢ satiric. + -al.] 1. Same as satiric, 1. 
Yet is not then grossness so intolerable as on the con- 
trary side the scurrilous and more than satirical immod- 
esty of Martinism. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., Ded. 
2. Fond of indulging in satire; given to satire; 
severe in ridiculing men, manners, or things. 
The satirical rogue says here that old men have grey 
beards. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 198. 


She was not coldly clever and indirectly satirical, but 
adorably simple and full of feeling. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxi. 
=§Syn. 1. Cutting, biting. See irony. ή 
satirically (sa-tir’i-kal-i), adv. In a satirical 
manner; with sarcastic or witty treatment. 
What has a pastoral tragedy to do with a paper of verses 
satirically written ? Dryden, Ded. 
satiricalness (s4-tir’i-kal-nes),».. The charac- 
ter or practice of being satirical. 
Robert Person. . . had an ill-natured wit, biassed to 
satiricalness. Fuller, Worthies, Somersetshire, ITI. 105. 
satirise, v. t. See satirize. 
satirism (sat’i-rizm), ». [Formerly satyrisme ; 
< satire + -ism.] Satire. [Rare.] 
Or should we minister strong pills to thee, 
What lumps of hard and indigested stuff, 
Of bitter Satyrisme, of Arrogance, 
Of Self-love, of Detraction, of a black 


And stinking Insolence. should we fetch up? 
Dekker, Satiromastix. (Davies.) 


satirist (sat’i-rist), η. [Formerly also satyrist; 
ς satire + -ist.] One who indulges in satire; 
especially, the writer of a satire or satirical 
composition. 


They [the poets] desired by good admonitions toreforme 
the euill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment 


satirist 


by those kinde of preachings, whereupon the Poets inuen- 
tours of the deuise were called Satyristes. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 46. 
I laugh, and glory that I have 
The power, in you, to scourge a general vice, 
And raise up a new satirist. 
Massinger, City Madam, iv. 4. 
The clergy, when they appeared in public, wore always 
both cassock and gown; with the wig, of course, which 
was sometimes carried to excess, when it brought down 
the ridicule of the satirist. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT, 124. 
satirize (sat’i-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. satirized, 
ppr. satirizing. [< F. satiriser = Sp. satirizar 
= Pg. satirizar, satyrisar = It. satiriggiare; as 
satire + -ize.] To assail with satire; make the 
object of satire or censure; expose to censure 
or ridicule with sarcastic wit. Also spelled 
satirise. 

It is as hard to satirize well a man of distinguished vices 
as to praise well a man of distinguished virtues. } 
satiryt, η. A Middle English variant of satyr!. 
satisfaction (sat-is-fak’shon),». [< ME. satis- 
* faccioun, < OF. satisfaction, satisfactiun, satis- 
Sacion, Ἐ'. satisfaction = Pr. satisfactio = Sp. 
vig = Pg. satisfaccdo = It. satisfazione, 
soddisfazione, < L. satisfactio(n-), satisfaction, 
ς satisfacere, pp. satisfactus, satisfy: see satis- 
IY] 1. The act of satisfying, or of fully sup- 
plying or gratifying wants or wishes; full com- 
phance with demands; fulfilment of condi- 

tions. 
Hate to vow’d enemies 
Finds a full satisfaction in death, 
And tyrants seek no farther. 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, ii. 2. 
When the blessed Virgin was so ascertained that she 
should be a mother and a maid, ... all her hopes and 
all her desires received . . . satisfaction. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), I. 28. 
In theology, the doctrine of satisfaction is the doctrine 
that the sufferings and death of Christ satisfied the re- 
quirements of God’s justice, and thus prepared the way for 
the forgiveness of sins. The word does not occur in this 
sense in the Scriptures. 


They dispute the satisfaction of Christ, or rather the 
word satisfaction, as not Scriptural; but they acknowledge 
him both God and their Saviour. Milton, True Religion. 


This faith had in the third century not yet been devel- 
oped into the form of a strict theory of satisfaction, in the 
sense that the sufferings of Christ were a punishment 
necessarily inflicted by divine justice, and assumed in the 
piece of the sinner, whereby the justice of God was strict- 

y satisfied. 
Hagenbach, Hist. Christian Doctrine (trans.), p. 180. 


2. Extinguishment of an obligation or claim 
by payment, or by surrender or concession of 
something accepted as equivalent to payment; 
quittance. 


You know since Pentecost the sum is due, . . . 

Therefore make present satisfaction. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 5. 
To the king, 

To whom I stand accountable for the loss 

Of two of his lov’d subjects’ lives, I'll offer 

Mine own in satisfaction. 

Fletcher (and Massinger Ὅ, Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 


3. Compensation; reparation; atonement. 


For the preseruation of their countray they [the Decii] 
auowed to die, as it were in a satisfaction for all their 
countray. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 4. 

The pain that I here suffer in my flesh is to keep the 
body under, and to serve my neighbour, and not to make 
satisfaction unto God for the fore sins. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir Τ. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 143. 

Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to be done 
for contentment of persons injured. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 5. 

She caused her Gallogrecians to cut off his head, which 
she carried to her husband, in satisfaction of her wrong. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 322. 
You have discharg’d 
The true part of an honest man; I cannot 
Request a fuller satisfaction 
Than you have freely granted. 
Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, i. 1. 


4. The state of being satisfied; a gratified or 
contented feeling or state of mind; tranquillit 
resulting from gratified desire; content; grati- 
fication.. | 

It would have been some satisfaction to have seen by 


the Pictures what the middle Ages, at least, had thought 
of them [animals]. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 108. 


Like lubberly monks we belabor our own shoulders, and 
take a vast satisfaction in the music of our own groans. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 238. 


Is it not the way of men to dwell with satisfaction on 
their good deeds, particularly when, for some reason or 
other, their conscience smites them? 

J. Η. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 77. 


The quiet pleasures, . . . as, for example, the satisfaction 
of maternal love. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p.34. 
5. Means or opportunity of repairing a supposed 
wrong done to one’s honor, as by duel, or, in 
place of it, by apology and reparation; the ac- 
ceptance by the aggressor of a challenge to 
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single combat with the aggrieved person, or the 
hostile meeting which ensues. 
Itis called “giving a man satisfaction” to urge your of- 


fence against him with your sword. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 


A case of satisfaction pistols, with the ney es yey ac- 
companiments of powder, ball, and caps, having been 
hired from a manufacturer in Rochester, the two friends 
returned to their inn. Dickens, Pickwick, ii. 
6. Eccles., part of the sacrament of penance. 


See penance.—Accord and satisfaction. See ac- 
cord, 5.—Satisfaction piece, an instrument by which 
the holder of a mortgage or a creditor by judgment, etc., 
certifies that it has been paid, in order to procure an entry 
to be made on the official record of the heir, that it has 
been satisfied.—Satisfaction theory of the atone- 
ment. See atonement, 3 (a).=Syn. 1. 4 nt, Γπ- 
piation, etc. See propitiation.—2 and 3, Recompense, 


amends, remuneration, requital, payment.—4, C - 
ment, etc. (see contentment); pleasure, enjoyment, 


satisfactive (sat-is-fak’tiv), a. and... [< satis- 
fact(ion) + ~ive.] J, a. Giving satisfaction ; 
satisfactory. [Rare.] | 

A final and satisfactive discernment of faith. 

Sir T. Browne. 

ΤΙ. . An act of satisfaction ; compensation; 
requital; amends. 

satisfactorily (sat-is-fak’t6-ri-li), adv. In a 
satisfactory manner; so as to give satisfaction. 

They strain their memory to answer him satisfactorily 
unto all his demands. Sir K. Digby. 

satisfactoriness (sat-is-fak’td-ri-nes), n. Sat- 
isfactory character or state; the power of sat- 
isfying or contenting: as, the satisfactoriness 
of successful ambition. 

The incompleteness of the seraphick lover’s happiness 
in his fruitions proceeds not from their want of satisfac- 
toriness, but his want of an entire possession of mig 

satisfactory (sat-is-fak’t6-ri), a.andn. [¢ F. 
satisfactoire = Sp. Pg. satisfactorio = It. satis- 
fattorio, < ML. *satisfactorius, satisfactory, < 
L. satisfacere, pp. satisfactus, satisfy: see sat- 
isfy.) I, a. 1. Affording satisfaction; satis- 
fying; that fully gratifies or contents; fulfil- 
ling all demands or requirements: as, to make 
satisfactory arrangements; to give a satisfac- 
tory account; a satisfactory state of affairs. 

I can conceive no religion as satisfactory that falls short 
of Christianity. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 24. 

The oldest land plants of which any satisfactory remains 
have yet been found are those of the upper Silurian. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 107. 
2. Making reparation, atonement, or expiation; 
expiatory. 

A most wise and sufficient means of . . . salvation by 


the satisfactory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ. Bp. Sanderson. 


To resemble his [(Christ’s] whole satisfactory office all the 
lineage of Aaron was no more than sufficient. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 5. 

Satisfactory evidence. See evidence. =Syn. 1, Gratify- 


ing, pleasing, sufficient, convincing, conclusive, decisive. 


See satisfy. 

II.+ ». A place or means of atonement or 
retribution. 

To punish aman that has forsaken sin of his own ac- 
cord is not to purge him, but to satisfy the lust of a ty- 
rant; neither ought it to be called purgatory, but a jail of 
tormenting, and a satisfactory. 

Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 143. 
satisfiable (sat’is-fi-a-bl), a. [< satisfy + -able.] 
Capable of being satisfied. 
satisfier (sat’is-fi-ér), m. A person or thing that 
satisfies or gratifies. 
satisfy (sat’is-fi), v.; pret. and pp. satisfied, ppr. 
satisfying. [Early mod. E. satisfie, satisfye, sat- 
ysfye, < OF. satisfier, satefier (< ML. as if *satis- 
ficare), also satisfaire, F. satisfaire = Pr. satis- 
far =Sp. satisfacer = Pg. satisfazer = It. satis- 
fare, < L. satisfacere, satisfy, content, pay or 
secure (a creditor), give satisfaction, make 
amends, prop. two words, satis facere, make or 
do enough: satis, enough; facere, make, do: 
see sate? and fact.] I, trans. 1. To supply or 
gratify completely; fulfil the wishes or desires 
of; content: as, to satisfy hunger or thirst; to 
satisfy one’s curiosity or one’s expectations. 
I pray δα let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city. Shak., T. N., iii. 3. 22. 


But though it pleased them to have him exposed to all 
the ignominies imaginable, yet nothing would satisfie them 
but his blood. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


The sports of children satisfy the child. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 154, 


The Christian conqueror did not seek the extermination 
of his conquered enemies; he was satisfied with their po- 
litical subjection. EH, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 149. 
2. To comply with; discharge fully; liquidate; 
pay; hence, to requite; remunerate; recom- 
pense: as, to satisfy the claims of a creditor; 
to satisfy one for service rendered. 


. gative 


We thought our selues now fully satisfied for our long 
toile and labours. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 37. 
I purpose to write to your brother Stephen, and press 
him to satisfy those two debts. . 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 490. 
These Indians did us good service, especially in pilot- 
ing us to an Island where we killed Beef when ever we 
wanted ; and for this their service we satisfied them to their 
hearts content. ' Dampier, Voyages, I. 128. 
A grave question ... . arose, whether the money... . 
should be paid directly to the discontented chiefs, or 
should be employed to satisfy the claims which Argyle 
had against them. Macaulay. 
* But, Laird,” said Jeanie, “though I ken my father will 
eatsaly every penny of this siller, whatever there’s ο) ’t, yet 
I wadna like to borrow it frae ane that maybe thinks of 
something mair than the paying ο) ’t back again.” 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 


3. To make reparation or amends for; atone 
for; expiate: as, to satisfy a wrong. 
In flesh at first the guilt committed was, 
Therefore in flesh it must be satisfyde. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 142. 
I must have life and blood, to satisfy 
Your father’s wrongs. 
Beau. and Fil., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 1. 
If any of his men did set traps in our jurisdiction, etc., 
they should be liable to satisfy all damages. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 19. 


4. To assure or free from doubt, uncertainty, 
or suspense; convince; also, to set at rest, asa 
doubt: as, to satisfy one’s self by inquiry. 
I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. | 
Shak., Rich. I1., v. 2. 59. 
He [the Pope] was well satisfy’d that this War in Ger- 
many was no War of Religion. Howell, Letters, L. vi. 8. 
I am pretty well satisfied such a passion as I have had 
is never well cured. , Spectator, No. 118. 
Revelation, was not given us to satisfy doubts, but to 
make us better men. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 229. 
5. To fulfil the conditions of; answer: as, an 
algebraical equation is said to be satisfied when, 
after the substitution of particular expressions 
for the unknown quantities which enter it, the 
two members are equal.=gyn, 1. Content, Satisfy, 
Satiate, Sate, Surfeit, Cloy. To content a person is to give 
him enough to keep him from being disposed to find fault 
or repine; to satisfy him 1s to give him just the measure of 
‘his desires (see contentment); to satiate him is to give him 
so much that he cannct receive, desire, or enjoy more, 
and would be disgusted at the idea of more ; to surfeit him 
is to give him more than enough; to cloy him is to fill 
him to the point of loathing ; sate is the same as satiate, 
but less popular and more rhetorical. Thelast four words 
of the list are applied primarily to food. 
Shall I confess my fault, and ask your pardon? 
Will that content you? 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 
He finds reason in all opinions, truth in none: indeed 
‘of te reason perplexes him, and the best will not sat- 
isfie him. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Scepticke in Religion. 
What couid satiat the desires of this Man, who, being 
King of England, and Maister of almost two Millions 
yearely, was still in want? Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
One glass insensibly leads on to another, and, instead 
of sating, whets the appetite. 
Goidsmith, Citizen of the World, lviii. 
The doors are open; and the surfeited ms 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have drugg’d their 
possets. hak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 5. 
Both satisfied with deepe delight, 
And cloyde with al content. 
Gascoigne, Philomene, Steele Glas, etc. (ed. Arber, p. 92). 


II, intrans. 1. To give satisfaction or con- 
tentment: as, earthly good never satisfies. 

This would not satisfy, but they called him to answer 
publicly. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 250. 


In other hours, Nature satisfies by its loveliness, and 

without any mixture of corporeal benefit. 
Emerson, Nature, iii. 
2. To make requital, reparation, or amends; 
atone. 
satisfying (sat’is-fi-ing), p. a. 1. Giving or 
fitted to give satisfaction or gratification. 

You know Scriptur’ tells about bein’ filled with the east 
wind; but I never found it noways satisfyin’—it sets 
sort ο) cold on the stomach. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 77. 

One quick spring, 
One great good satisfying gripe, and lo! 
There had he lain abolished with his lie. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 510. 
2. Fitted to dispel doubt and uncertainty; 
convincing; satisfactory. 

The standing evidences of the truth of the gospel are in 

themselves most firm, solid, and satisfying. 
Bp. Atterbury. 
satisfyingly (sat’is-fi-ing-li), adv. So as to 
satisfy; satisfactorily. 
sative (sa’tiv),a. [=Sp. Pg. It. sativo, < L. sati- 
vus, that is sown or planted, « serere, pp. satus, 
sow, plant: see sation.] Sown, as ina garden. 
Preferring the domestick or sative for the fuller growth. 
Evelyn, Sylva, IL. ii. § 4, 


satle 


satlet, v. An obsolete form of settle?, 
satrap (sat’rap or sa’trap), 2. 
per; < OF. satrape, F. satrape = Sp. sdtrapa = 
Pg. satrapa = It. satrapo = D. satraap = G. Sw. 
Dan. satrap, < L. satrapes, satrapa (pl. satrape), 
also satraps (pl. satrapes), < Gr. σατράπης, also 
ἐξατράπης, also "ἐξαιθράπης (indicated by the verb 
ἐξαιθραπεύειν, found in inscriptions) = Heb. 
akhashdarpnim, pl., a satrap, the title of a Per- 
sian viceroy or provincial governor, ς OPers. 
khshatra-pa or Zend shoithra-paiti, ruler of a 
region, ¢ shdithra, a region (= Skt. kshetra, a 
field, region, landed property), + paiti (= Skt. 
pati), a lord, chief:, see despot, potent.] A 
governor of a province under the ancient Per- 
sian monarchy; hence, a viceroy or petty 
prince acting under an autocratic superior; 
figuratively, a despotic official under a tyrant. 


Now the sacred doors 
. . . admit obsequious tribes 
Of satraps! princes! 
Shenstone, Ruined Abbey. 
Satraps lorded it over the people as their king over 
em. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 461. 
satrapal (sat’rap-al), a. [< satrap + -al.]_ Per- 
taining to a satrap or a satrapy. 

With the expedition of Alexander the satrapal coinage 


comes to an end, and is superseded by the new royal * 


coinage of Alexander. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 597. 
satrap-crowned (sat’rap-kround), a. Crested: 
noting the golden-crested wren of North Amer- 
ica, Regulus satrapa. 
satrapert, ». [ME.: see satrap.] A satrap. 
Thi satrapers, thi senyowrs. 
Wars of Alexander (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1987. 
satrapess (sat’rap-es or sa’trap-es),n. [< sat- 
rap + -θδ.] Afemale satrap. [Rare.] 
satrapical (sat-rap’i-kal),a. [< satrap + -ical.] 
Satrapal. 
satrapy (sat’rap-i or sa’trap-i), n.; pl. satrapies 
(-iz). [< F. satrapie = Sp. satrapta = Pg. sa- 
trapia = G. satrapte = Sw. satrapi, < L. satrapia, 
satrapea, < Gr. satpareia, the office of a satrap, 
< carparne, a satrap: see satrap.] The govern- 
ment or jurisdiction of a satrap; a principality. 
The angels themselves . . . are distinguish’d and qua- 


ternion’d into their celestial princedoms and satrapies. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 1. 


So far as Egypt, from her vast antiquity, or from her 
great resources, was entitled to a more circumstantial 
notice than any other satrapy of the great empire, such a 
notice it has. De Quincey, Herodotus. 


The fact that the range of the Indo-Bactrian alphabet 
was approximately coextensive with the limits of the east- 
ern satrapies of Persia seems to suggest that its introduc- 
tion and diffusion was a consequence of the Persian con- 
quest. Isaae Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 262. 

Satsuma ware. . See ware?, 

satteen, η. See sateen. 

sattiet, n. See satty. 

sattyt (sat’i), ». [Also sattie; < It. saettia, ““a 
very speedie pinnace, bark, foyst, prigandine, 
or barge” (Florio), a light frigate, < saetta =F. 
sagette, an arrow, < L. sagitia, an arrow: see sa- 
gitta. ΟΕ. settee, from the same It. source.] A 
merchant ship of heavy tonnage. — 

Wee espied it to bee a sattie, which is a ship much like 
unto an argosey, of a very great burthen and bignesse. 

John Taylor, Works (1650). (Nares.) 
saturable (sat’i-ra-bl), a. [¢ F. saturable = Sp. 
saturable = Pg. saturavel, < L. saturabilis, satu- 
rable, < satur, full: see saturate.| That may be 
saturated; capable of saturation. 
saturant (sat’u-rant), a. [ς L. saturan(t-)s, 
ppr. of saturare, saturate: see saturate.| Satu- 
rating; impregnating or soaking to fullness. 
saturate (sat’u-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. satu- 
rated, ppr. saturating. [ς L. saturatus, pp. of 
saturare (> It. saturare = Sp. Pg. saturar = F. 
saturer), fill full, ς satur, fall; akin to sat, satis, 
enough, and to E. sad: see sad, sate2.] 1. To fill 
full or to excess; cause to be thoroughly pene- 
trated or imbued; soak: as, to saturate a sponge 
with water; a mind saturated with prejudice. 

Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast expanse 
of emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture of the 
Atlantic. Macaulay. 


It is no use reproducing a book which is saturated with 
discredited and forgotten philosophic theories. 
Westminster Rev., CXXV: 228. 
The more thoroughly a man is possessed by the idea of 
duty, the more his whole being is saturated with that idea, 
the more will goodness show itself in all his, even spon- 
taneous, actions. 


St. G. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 160. 
2. In chem., to impregnate or unite with till no 
more can be received: thus, an acid saturates 
an alkali, and an alkali saturates an acid, when 
the point of neutralization has been reached, 


[In ME. satra- 
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and the mixture is neither acid nor basic in its 
character.—8. In physics: (a) To bring (a given 
space or a vapor) into a state of saturation. See 
saturation (b) (1). 

The difference between saturated and superheated steam 
may be expressed by saying that if water (at the tempera- 
ture of the steam) be mixed with steam some of the water 
will be evaporated if the steam is superheated, but none 
if the steam is saturated. Encye. Brit., XXII. 483. 
(b) To magnetize (a magnet) to saturation, or 
so that the intensity of its magnetization is the 
greatest which it can retain when not under the 
inductive action of a strong magnetic field. (6) 
In opties, to render pure, or free from admix- 
ture of white light: said of colors.—4}. To 
satisfy. 

After a saturating meal, and an enlivening cup, they de- 
parted with elevated spirits. . 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 91. (Davies.) 
saturate (sat’i-rat),a. [«<L. saturatus, pp.: see 
the verb.] 1. Saturated. 

The lark is gay 

That dries its feathers, satwrate with dew. 
Cowper, Task, i. 494. 

Though soak’d and saturate, out and out. | 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
2. In entom., deep; very intense: applied to 

colors: as, saturate green, umber, black, είς. 

saturater (sat’i-ra-tér), n. One who or that 
which saturates. Specifically—(a) A device for sup- 


plying to a room or inclosed space air saturated with 
water-vapor. 


A saturater . . . for supplying saturated air at the tem- 
perature of the room. 
Trans. of Cambridge Phil. Soc., XIV. 37. 


(0) In air-compressors, an apparatus that injects water into 
the compressor-cylinder to absorb the heat-equivalent of 
the work of compression: so called because the air leaves 
the compressor saturated with aqueous vapor. (ο) In the 
production of the ether-oxygen lime-light, an apparatus 


yx for saturating oxygen with ether vapor. Also saturator. 


saturation (sat-i-ra’shon),. [< F'. saturation 
= Sp. saturacion = Pg. saturacdo = It. satura- 
zione, ς LL. saturatio(n-), a filling, saturating, 
< L. saturare, fill, saturate: see saturate.| The 
act of saturating or supplying to fullness, or 
the state of being saturated; complete pene- 


tration or impregnation. Specifically —(a) In chem., 
the combination or impregnation of one substance with 
another in such proportions that they neutralize each 
other, or till the receiving substance can contain no more. 
The saturation of an alkali by an acid is effected by chem- 
ical combination; the saturation of water by salt is by the 
process of solution A fluid which holdsin solution as much 
of any substance as it can dissolve is said to be saturated 
with it; but saturation with one substance does not de- 
prive the fluid of its power of acting on and dissolving 
some other substances, and in many cases it increases 
this power. For example, water saturated with salt will 
still dissolve sugar. (0) In physics: ο With respect to 
the presence of a vapor, a space is said to be in a state of 
saturation when it contains all that it can hold at that 
temperature ; the vapor is also said to be in a state of satu- 
ration or at the dew-point (see vapor); it has then a maxi- 
mum elastic pressure for the given temperature, and is in 
a state where any increase of pressure or lowering of tem- 
perature will cause it to be more or less condensed to a 
liquid state. (2) With respect to the presence of mag- 
netism, a bar is said to be magnetized to saturation when 
further increase in the strength of the magnetizing 
field produces no further intensity of magnetization 
in the bat Ramitation-aanlyalent, in chem., a 
number expressing the quantity of a standard solution 
required to saturate or neutralize the standard quantity 
of a substance, as of a fatty acid.—Saturation of 
colors, in optics, the degree of admixture with white, 
the saturation diminishing as the amount of white 
is increased. In other words, the highest degree of satu- 
ration belongs to a given color when in the state of great- 
est purity. 

saturation-pressure (sat-i-ra’shon-presh‘ir), 
n. ‘The pressure (fixed for a given vapor at a 
given temperature) which is required to bring 
it. to its maximum density. 


The saturation-pressure of any vapour at any tempera- 
ture is the same as the pressure at which the correspond- 
ing liquid boils at that temperature. 

: A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 347. 
saturator, ». Same as saturater. 

Saturday (sat’ér-da), π. [Early mod. E. also 
Saterday, Satterday, Saturnday, ete.; < ME. Sat- 
erday, Satyrday, Saterdai, Seterdai, Setterdzi, < 
AS. Szxterdzxg, Sxtern-dzg, orig. with gen. Szt- 
eres-dzg, Szxtres-dzg, Sxternes-dxg, prop. two 
words, Sexternes dxg (= OF ries. Saterdet = MD. 
Saterdag, D. Zaturdag, Zaterdag = MLG. Sat- 
erdach, Satersdach, LG. Saterdach), ‘Saturn’s 
day’ (ef. Olr. dia-sathuirn, or sathairn, after L. 
Saturni dies, ‘Saturn’s day’): Sztern (gen. Sxt- 
ernes), < L. Saturnus, Saturn (see Saturn); deg, 
day (see day). The G. name is different: OHG. 
Sambaz-tag, MHG. Samz-tac, sampstac, . samst- 
tag, in which the first element is Teut. *sambat 
= OBulg. sa”bota, Bulg. εἴθοία = Slovenian so- 
bota = Serv. subota = Bohem. Pol. sobota = 
Russ. subbota = Lith. subata, sabata = Hung. 
szombat = Rumelian sdmbdtd, sabbath, ς Gr. 


Saturn 


Ἰσάμβατον, or some Oriental nasalized form of 
LGr, σάββατον, the Jewish Sabbath, the seventh 
day of the week, Saturday: see Sabbath. An- 
other G. name for Saturday is Sonnabend, ‘Sun- 
even,’ ‘Sunday eve.’] The seventh or last day 
of the week; the day of the Jewish Sabbath. 
See Sabbath. Abbreviated S., Sat. 


Than made he hir suster come on a saterday, at even, to 
do hir more turment and anger, to loke yef he might gete 
hir in that manere. Merlin (Ἠ. E. Τ. 8.), i. 9. 


Satyrday, at aftyr noon, we visited places a bowyt Jheru- 
salem ; it was Seynt Jamys Day. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 52. 


Burial Saturday, a common medieval name for Easter 
eve.— Egg Saturday, See egg1.—Holy Saturday, the 
Saturday of Holy Week; the day before Easter.— Hos- 
pital Saturday. See hospital._Saturday kirtlet, a 
garment kept for wear on holidays, or perhaps, in some 
cases, a clean kirtle first worn on Saturday. 
satureget, ~. [ΜΕ.,ς OF. *saturege, saturige, 
< L. satureia, savory: see savory2.| The herb 
savory. 
Forto make a wyne to drynke swete 
Of saturege or fenel putte in meete, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 199. 


Satureja (sat-i-ré’ji), mn. ([NL. (Rivinus, 
1690), < L. satureia, savory: see saturege, 
savory2.] A genus of dicotyledonous sympet- 
alous plants, of the family Menthacex, type of 
the tribe Saturejex, and belonging to the sub- 
tribe Melissez. It is characterized by four distant and 
ascending stamens, an open bell-shaped calyx with five 
equal teeth and ten equidistant nerves, and a corolla-tube 
which equals the calyx and bears a spreading and three- 
cleft lower lip and an erect flat and entire upper lip. 
There are about 18 species, natives of the Mediterranean 
region. They arestrongly aromatic herbs or undershrubs, 
with small entire leaves, often clustered in the axils, and 
flower-clusters or verticillasters either loosely few-flowered 
or densely many-flowered and globose or aggregated into 
ahead. See savory2, the popular name of the genus. 


Saturejex (εαῦ-ᾖ-τδ']6-6), m. pl. [NL. (Bri- 
quet, 1895), < Satureja + -ex.]) A tribe of 
dicotyledonous Toe ap ta plants of the fam- 
ily Menthacez, characterized by a four-parted 
ovary forming four smooth dry nutlets in fruit, 
and by flowers with the calyx-nerves thirteen 
or less, the corolla-lobes usually flat, and the 
stamens four, or sometimes two, and either 
straight and diverging or ascending.’ It includes 
88 genera, classed in 5 subtribes. They are shrubs or 
usually herbs, very strongly pervaded by the odor of 
mint, the flowers often but slightly labiate. For important 
genera, see Satureja (the type), Mentha (type of the fam- 
ily), Collinsonia, Cuntla, Lycopus, and Keellia, prominent 
in the eastern United States, and Thymus, Melissa, Hede- 
oma, Hyssopus, Origanum, and Perilla, important genera 
of the old world. See cuts under Hedeoma, and Origa- 
num. 

saturityt (sa-tii’ri-ti), m. [< OF. saturité = It. 
saturita, < Li. saturita(t-)s, fullness, satiety, < 
satur, full: see saturate.] Fullness or excess 
of supply; the state of being saturated; reple- 
tion. Cotgrave. 

They . . . led a miserable life for 5. days togeather, 
with ye parched graine of maize only, and that not to 
saturitie. Peter Martyr, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth 

[Plantation, p. 136. 


In our plenty, saturity, satiety of these earthly bless- 
ings, we acknowledge not manum expansam, his whole 
hand of bounty opened to us; though then we confessed 
digitum extensum, his finger striking us, and bewailed 
the smart. Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 420. 


Saturn (sat’érn), απ. [< ME. Satern, ¢ AS. δα- 
ern (in Seternesdzxg, Seterndzg, Sxterdzxg, Sat- 
urday); ME. alsoas L., Saturnus = D. Saturnus 
= G. Saturn = Dan. Saturn, Saturnus = F. Sat- 
urne = Sp. Pg. It. Saturno; ¢ L. Saturnus, Sat- 
urn; prob. ¢ serere, pp. satus, sow: see sation, 
season.) 1, Anancient Italic deity, popularly 
believed to have appeared in Italy in the reign 
of Janus, and to have instructed the people in 
agriculture, gardening, ete., thus elevating 
them from barbarism to social order and civili- 
zation. His reign was sung by the poets as ‘‘ the golden 
age.” He became early identified with the Kronos of the 
Greeks, Ops, the ρα, of wealth and plenty, 
was his wife, and both were the especial protectors of 


agriculture and of all vegetation. His festivals, the Sat- 
urnalia, corresponded to the Greek Kronia. 


2. The most remote of the anciently known 
planets, appearing at brightest like a first-mag- 


nitude star. It revolves in an orbit inclined 23° to 
the ecliptic, departing toward the north by that amount 
near Spica, - 

e 


Fishes, Its 
mean distance 
from the sun is 
9.5 times that 
| of the earth, 
or 883,000,000 
miles. [ts side- 
real revolution 
occupies 29 





The Planet Saturn, with its Ring. 


Saturn 


Julian όν and 167 days, its synodical 378 days. The 
eccentricity of the orbit is considerable, the greatest 
equation of the center being 6°.4. Owing to the fact 
that the period of Saturn is very nearly 2} times that 
of Jupiter, these planets exercise a curious mutual influ- 
ence, analogous to that of one pendulum upon another 
swinging from the same support. Since 1790, when in con- 
sequence of this influence Saturn had lagged 50’ behind 
and Jupiter had advanced 20’ beyond the positions they 
would have had if undisturbed, Saturn has been moving 
continually faster, and the whole period of the inequality 
is 929 years. This is the largest perturbation of those af- 
fecting the motions of the principal bodies of our system. 
Saturn is the greatest planet except Jupiter, its diameter 
being about 9 times, its volume 697 times, and its mass 
93.0 times that of the earth. Its mean density is 0.7, 
water being unity. Gravity at the surface has 1} the inten- 
sity of terrestrial gravity. It is evident that we see only 
the atmosphere of Saturn. Its albedois0.5, about that of 
a cloud; but its color is decidedly orange, Itshows some 
bands and spots upon its surface which are not constant. 
The compression of the spheroid of Saturn exceeds that of 
every other planet, amounting to #, of its diameter. Its 
rotation, according to Professor Asaph Hall, is performed 
in 10h. 14.4m. Its equator is nearly parallel to that of the 
earth. After the discovery by Galileo of the four satellites 
of Jupiter, Kepler conjectured that Mars should have two, 
and Saturn six or nine moons. In fact, Saturn has ten 
moons, as follows (the distances from the planet being 
given in thousands of miles): 





Name, Mag.| Dist. Period Discoverer. Date. 
πια Sh? hfs 5 

Mimas..... 12.8} 114 22 36 17.1/W. Herschel. ..| 1789 
Enceladus .J12.3| 147] 1 8-53. 6.8|)W. Herschel...| 1789 
Tethys..... 11.4] 181] 1 21 18 20.41. D. Cassini. ..| 1684 
Dione...... 11.5} 232) 217 41 8.51. D. Cassini . .| 1684 
TGS ss 10.8} 3825) 4 12 25 19.10. D. Cassini . .| 1672 
Thee ρου 9.4] 753] 15 22 41 22.2\Huygens....... 1655 
Themis ....}17.' 90600 20 20 W.H, Pickering} 1905 
Hyperion ..}/13.7] 912] 21 6 89 25.5/G. P. Bond....|1848 
Tapetus ..../11.8] 2193] 79 7 54 25.01. D. Cassini . .| 1671 
Pheebe..... 16. | 8000546 12 Ret.|W.H. Pickering] 1898 





Saturn was regarded by astrologers as a cold, dry, and 
melancholy planet, and was called the greater infortune. 
The symbol of Saturn is b. representing probably a 
pruning-hook. For its attendant ring, see below. 

94, In alchemy and old chem., lead.— 4. In her., 

a tineture, the color black, when blazoning is 

done by means of the heavenly bodies. See 


blazon, n., 2.— Balsam of Saturn, line of Saturn, 
mount of Saturn, salt of Saturn. See balsam, line2, 
etc.— Saturn red, red lead.— Saturn’s ring, an appa- 
rent ring around and near the planet Saturn. It consists of 
three apparent rings lying in one plane. The innermost is 
dusky and pretty transparent. In contact with it is the 
brightest ring, called ring B, and between thisand theouter- 
most, called ring A, isa gap. Other divisions have been ob- 
served at different times, hut they do not appear to be con- 
stant. Ibe following are the dimensions in statute miles : 


Diameter. OF BACHE. PS SOT eI 75,800 
Distance from surface of Saturn to dusky ring a 


Breage Of dueky Tine) ο VEO FS 200 
νο λιμό ΗΡΑ ον χα) 17,900 
ο CL EV EON μμ μυών αν 1,800 
Beeadthiofiring A). >>... wm. 06 i tows inde gus day 11,700 
Total diameter Of FING, , ον «κ «ο. oe «οσο οὐ 172,800 


The thickness of the ring is considerably less than a hun- 
dred miles. Its plane is inclined 7° to the planet’s equa- 
tor and 28° 10’ to the earth’s orbit. When Saturn appears 
in the hind legs of Leo or the water of Aquarius, we 
see the rings edgewise, and they pass out of sight, re- 
maining invisible as long as the sun shines upon the side 
away from us, for the ring only shows by the reflected 
light of the sun. They are best seen when the planet is 
in Taurus and Scorpio. As soon as Saturn was examined 
with a telescope (by Galileo), it was seen to present an 
extraordinary appearance; but this was first recognized 
and proved to be a ring by Huygens in 1659. In 1674 
J. Ὁ. Cassini saw the separation between rings A and B, 
which is hence called the Cassinian division. (It has also 
been erroneously called Ball’s division.) .The dusky ring 
was discovered in 1850 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, by 
G. P. Bond. The ring was first assumed to be solid. La- 

lace showed that, upon that assumption, it must be up- 

eld by the attractions of the satellites. B. Peirce in 1851 
demonstrated that it could not be solid but must be fluid 
or constituted in such a way as to permit free motion of 
its parts. This had been suggested by Roberval in the 
seventeenth century. See cut on preceding page.— 
Saturn’s tree, the popular name for an arborescent 
deposit of lead from a solution of lead acetate by electro- 
chemical action, 


Saturnalia (sat-ér-na’li-a), n. pl. [= F. Satur- 
nales = Sp. Saturnales = Pg. Saturnaes, < L. 
Saturnalia, neut. pl. of Saturnalis, of or belong- 
ing to Saturn, Saturnian, ς Saturnus, Saturn: 
see Saturn.] 1. In Rom, antiq., the festival of 
Saturn, celebrated in the middle of December 
as a harvest-home observance. It was a period 
of feasting and mirthful license and enjoyment 
for all classes, extending even to the slaves. 
Hence—2, Any wild or noisy revelry; uncon- 
strained, wild, and licentious reveling.=gyn. 9, 
Revel, Debauch, etc. See carousall,. = 

Saturnalian (sat-ér-na’li-an), a... [< Saturnalia 
+ -απ.] 1. Pertaining to the festivals cele- 
brated in honor of Saturn.—2,. Of the char- 
acter of the Saturnalia of ancient Rome; 
hence, characterized by unrestrained license 
and reveling; licentious; loose; dissolute. 

In order to make this saturnalian amusement general 


in the family you sent it down stairs. 
Burke, A Regicide Peace. 
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Saturnalst (sat’ér-nalz), n. pl. [< F. Satur- 
nales, < Li. Saturnalia, pl.: see Saturnalia.) 
Saturnalia. 

I know it is now such a time as the Satwrnals for all 
the world, that every man stands under the eaves of his 
own hat, and sings what pleases him. 

B. Jonson, Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 

Saturnia? (sa-tér’ni-a), κι. [NL. (Schrank, 1802), 
< L. Saturnius, pertaining to Saturn, < Satur- 
nus, Saturn: see Saturn.] A genus of bomby- 
coid moths, typical of the family Saturniide, of 
varying scope according to different authors, 
but ordinarily including species with papillate 
ocelli on the wings and with the branches of the 
male antenne not very hairy and not of equal 
length. In this sense it contains only about a dozen 


species, nearly all Old World. S. pyri and S. pavonia are 
two notable European species. 


saturnia? (sa-tér’ni-i),. [ς Saturn, 3.] Lead- 
oisoning; plumbism, 
dataviiant (sa-tér’ni-an), α. [< F. Saturnien, 
< L. Saturnius, of Saturn, < Saturnus, Saturn: 
see Saturn.] 1. Pertaining to the god Saturn, 
or to his reign, alleged to be ‘‘ the golden age”; 
hence, happy; distinguished for purity, integ- 
rity, and simplicity. [In the second quotation 
there is also an allusion to Saturn as a name 

of lead. ] 

This, this is he foretold by ancient rhymes; 


Th’ Augustus, born to bring Saturnian times. 
Pope, Dunciad, iii, 320. 


Then rose the seed of Chaos and of Night 
To blot out order, and extinguish light, 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 16. 
2. Of or pertaining to the planet Saturn.—ga- 
turnian meter or verse, a form of verse used in earl 
Roman poetry before the adoption of Greek meters. 
number of examples of this meter are extant in citations, 
inscriptions, etc., but recent metricians are by no means 
agreed as to its true nature. Some explain it as quanti- 
tative, and describe the classic example 
Dabuint miliim Métélli [or ΜΕΙόΠ || Nw&vio ρόδι 


as an iambic line consisting of two members (cola) 
separated by a cesura, Such a verse was compared by 
Macaulay (Introd. to “‘Lays of Ancient Rome”) to the 
nursery rime 
Thé quéen | wis in | hér par | lour | Gating | bréad and | 
honéy. ’ 

Others (and this is now the prevalent opinion) regard the 
Saturnian verse as purely accentual: 

Débunt mdlum Metélli [or Mételli] | Ne&vid poste. 

saturnian? (sa-tér’ni-an), a. and n.. [ς Satur- 

nia + -απ.] I, a. In entom., pertaining or re- 
lated to the Saturniide. 

ΤΙ. ». A saturnian moth; a member of the 
Saturniide. 

Saturnicentric (sa-tér-ni-sen’trik), a. [« L. 
Saturnus, Saturn, + centrum, center.] Refer- 
red to Saturn as an origin of coérdinates. 

Saturnightt, ».. [ME. Saternigzt, ς AS. Szter- 
niht, ς Seztern, Saturn (see Saturday), + niht, 
night.] Saturday night. 

In a Lammasse nigzt, Sater nizt that was. 
Rob. of Gloucester, Chronicle, p, 557. 

Saturniide (sat-ér-ni’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Satur- 
nia + -idz.| A family of large bombycoid moths 
erected by Boisduval on the genus Saturnia, and 
including many of the largest known lepidop- 
ters. The subfamily Attacing contains all the 
large native North American silkworm-moths. 

Saturnine (sat’ér-nin or-nin),a. [ς OF. satur- 
nin = Sp. Pg. It. saturnino, Saturnine, ς ML. 
Saturninus, pertaining to the planet Saturn or 
to lead, hence heavy, lumpish, melancholy, as 
those born under the planet Saturn were feigned 
to be; < L. Saturnus, the god and planet Saturn: 
see Saturn. Cf. Jovial, mercurial.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to the god Saturn or the planet Saturn; un- 
der the influence of the planet Saturn. Hence 
—2. [l. c.] Morose; dull; heavy; grave; not 
readily susceptible to excitement or cheerful- 
ness; phlegmatic. 

My conversation is slow and dull, my humour saturnine 
and reserved; in short, I am none of those who endeayour 


to break jests in company, or make repartees. 
den, Def. of Essay on Dram. Poesy. 


A tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing of speech. 

Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 

If you talk in this manner, my honest friend, you will 
excite a spirit of ridicule in the gravest and most satur- 
nine men, who never had let a laugh out of their breasts 
before. Landor, Lucian and Timotheus. 
8. [1. c.] Arousing no interest; stupid; dull; 
uninteresting, 

The noble Earl, not disposed to trouble his jovial mind 
with such saturnine paltry, still continued like his mag- 
nificent self. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
4, {l. c.] In old chem., pertaining to lead: as, 
saturnine compounds.—§aturnine amaurosis, im- 


saturnism (sat’ér-nizm), 1. 


Saturnist} (sat’ér-nist), n. 


Saturnus (sa-tér’nus), 1. 


saturyt, ή. 
κα ντ] 


xsatyre ; < ME. *satir, satiry, satury, ς OF. satire, 


satyr?t, η. 
preg rs (sat’ér-al or sa’tér-al), . 
-al.) 


satyrelt, ». 
satyre?t, ή. 


satyre 


pairment or loss of vision due to lead-poisoning.— Satur- 
nine breath, breath of a peculiar odor observed in lead- 
poisoning.—Saturnine colic, lead-colic.—Saturnine 
intoxication. Same as Jlead-poisoning.—Saturnine 
μα saturnine paralysis. Same as lead-paralysis.— 

aturnine red, Same as redlead (which see, under lead2). 


[< Saturn, 3, + 

-ism.] Lead-poisoning. 

[ς Saturn + -ist.] 
One (supposed to be) born under the influence 
of the planet Saturn; hence, a person of a 
dull, grave, gloomy temperament. 

Learch. To see us two walk thus, like saturnists. 
Beau. and ΕΙ. (), Faithful Friends, v. 1. 
saturnite (sat’ér-nit), n. [<¢ L. Saturnus (al- 
chem. for lead) + -ite?.] A mineral substanee 
containing lead. 


[L.: see Saturn.] 
1. Saturn.— 2+. In old chem., lead. 


Saturnus leed and Jupiter is tin. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 275. 


A Middle English form of satyr1. 
(sat’ér or sa’tér), η. [Early mod. E. also 


satyre, F’. satyre = Sp. sdtiro = Pg. satyro = It. 
satiro = D. sater = G. Sw. Dan. satyr, ς L. saty- 
rus, < Gr. σάτυρος, a satyr (see def.).] 1. In clas- 
sical myth., a sylvan deity, representing the lux- 
uriant forces of Nature, and closely connected 


with the worship of Bacchus. Satyrs are repre- 
sented with a somewhat bestial cast of countenance, often 


ee 
4, 





η) 


Ug 
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Satyr.— The Barberini Fann, at Munich. 


with small horns upon the forehead, and a tail like that 
of a horse or a goat, and they frequently hold a thyrsus 
or wine-cup. Late Roman writers confused the satyrs 
with their own fauns, and gave them the lower half of the 
body of a goat. Satyrs were common attendants on Bac- 
chus, and were distinguished for lasciviousness and riot. 
In the authorized version of the Old Testament (Isa. xiii. 
21; xxxiv. 14) the name is given to a demon believed to 
live in uninhabited places and popularly supposed to have 
the appearance of a he-goat (whence the name). The 
Hebrew word sd ir, plural se‘trim, so translated in these 
passages, means ‘shaggy’ as an adjective, and ‘he-goat’ 
as a noun. From the idolatrous worship of goats, the 
name came to be applied to demons. In Lev. xvii. 7 and 
2 Chron. xi. 15 it is translated ‘ devil.’ 
Satury and fawny more and lesse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1544. 
In deede they were but disguised persons vnder the 
shape of Satyres, as who would say, these terrene and base 
gods being conuersant with mans affaires, and spiers out 
of all their secret faults. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 25. 
I was born with budding Antlers like a young Satyr. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii, 18. 
Hence—2. A very lecherous or lascivious per- 
son; one affected with satyriasis.— 8. In ϱοῦῖ. : 
(a) The orang-utan, Simia satyrus: see Satyrus. 
(0) A pheasant of the genus Ceriornis; a trago- 
pan. (ο) An argus-butterfly: same as meadow- 
brown; any member of the Satyrine.—4. In 
her., same as manticore. 
An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
satire. 
[< satyr1 + 
In her., a monster which has a human head 
and the body and limbs of different animals, as 
the body and legs of a lion together with long 
horns, or some similar grotesque combination. 
An obsolete form of satyr1. 
An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
satire. 


Satyri 


Satyri (sat’i-ri), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. satyrus; a 
satyr: see satyrl.] The satyrs or argus-but- 
terflies collectively. See Satyrinz. 

satyriasis (sat-i-ri’a-sis), m. [NL., < Gr. σατυ- 
ρίασις, satyriasis, priapism, < σατυριᾶν, equiv. to 
σατυρίζειν, act like a satyr, be lewd, < σάτυρος, a 
satyr: see satyr1.] 1. A diseased and unre- 
strainable venereal appetite in men, corre- 
sponding to nymphomania in women.— 2}. In 
pathol., lepra. 

satyric (sa-tir’ik), a. [= F. satyrique = Sp. 
satirico = Pg. It. satirico, < Li. satyricus, <¢ Gr. 
σατυρικός, of or pertaining to a satyr, < σάτυρος, 
a satyr: see satyr1.] Of or pertaining to sat- 
yrs: as, a satyric drama. The satyric drama was 
a particular kind of play among the ancient Greeks, hav- 
ing somewhat of a burlesque character, the chorus repre- 
senting satyrs. 

satyrical (sa-tir’i-kal), a. [< satyric + -al.] 
Same as satyric.. Grote. 

Satyrinz (sat-i-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., < Satyri + 
-ine.| The satyrs or argus-butterflies as a sub- 
family of Nymphalide, having only four legs 
fitted for walking. 

satyrine (sat’i-rin), a. 
the Satyrine. 

satyrion (sa-tir’i-on),”. [Formerly also satyr- 
ian; < F. satyrion, ς L. satyrion, also satyrios, 
< Gr. σατύριον, a plant supposed to excite lust, 
< σάτυρος, a satyr: see satyrl.] One of several 
species of Orchis. 

, That there nothing is to boot 


Between a Bean and a Satyrion root. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed, Pearson, 1874, VI. 287). 


The sweet satyrian, with the white flower. 
Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 

Satyrium (sa-tir’i-um), ». [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), < Gr. σατύριον, satyrion: see satyrion.| 
A genus of smali-flowered terrestrial orchida- 
ceous plants, natives of South Africa, eastern 
India, and the Mascarene Islands. 

satyromania (sat”i-rd-ma’‘ni-i), n. [NL., <Gr. 
σάτυρος, a satyr, + μανία, madness.|] Same as 
satyriasis. 

satyromaniac (sat”i-ro-ma’ni-ak), a. and n. 
[< satyromania + -ac.] I, a. Affected with 
satyromania. : | 

.n. A person affected with satyromania. 
satyr-pug (sat’ér-pug),. A British geometrid 
moth, Hupithecia satyrata. 

Satyrus (sat’i-rus), n. [NL., < L. satyrus, < 
Gr. σάτυρος, a satyr: see satyr!.] 1+. [l.c.] An 
old name of the orangs.—2. The genus of 
orangs: synonymous with Simia. πο sup- 
posed species have been called S. orang and 
S. morio.—8. In entom., the typical genus of 
Satyrine, having such species as S. alope of the 
eastern United States, Also called Hipparchia. 

saualpite (s6-al’pit), n. [< Sau Alpe (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] Same as zoisite: so called because 
found in the Sau Alpe in Carinthia, Austria- 
Hungary. 

sauba-ant (si’bi-int), η. [ς Tupi sauba + 
E. antl.] A leaf-cutting ant, @codoma cepha- 
lotes, occurring in South America, and remark- 
able from the fact that the colonies include five 
classes of individuals — males, queens, small or- 
dinary workers, large workers with very large 
hairy heads, and large workers with large pol- 
ished heads. These ants are injurious to plantations, 
from the extent to which they strip plants of their leaves 
to carry to their nests. They may often be seen in long 
files carrying pieces of leaves. They burrow very exten- 
sively underground, some of their galleries being hundreds 
of yards long. The winged females are often eaten by the 

x Datives. 

sauce (sis), 7”. [Also dial. sass; early mod. E. 
also sawce ; . SAUCE, 8ᾳ166, SaWCE, sawse, 
salse = D. and Flem. saus = G. Dan. sauce = 
Sw. sauce, sds, (OF. sauce, sause, sausse, salce, 
saulce, saulse, F'. sauce = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. salsa, < 
ML. salsa, f. (also, after Rom., salcia), sauce, < 
L. salsa, things salted, salt food (ef. aqua salsa, 
salted water), neut. pl. of salsus, pp. of salire, 
salt, < sal, salt: see saltl. Cf. sausage, saucer, 
80166, from the same source.] 1. A condiment, 
as salt or mustard; now, usually, an accompa- 
niment to food, usually liquid or soft, and highly 
seasoned or flavored, eaten as a relish, an ap- 
petizer, or a digestive: as, mint-sauce ; white 
sauce; lobster-sauce ; sauce piquante, 

Thei ete at here ese as thei mizt thanne, 


boute (but, without] salt other sauce or any semli drynk. 
William of Palerne (Bi. E. T. 8.); 1.1882. 


Also to know youre sawces for flesche conveniently 
Hit provokithe a fyne apetide if sawce youre mete be bie. 
Babees Book (Ἠ. E. T. 8.), p. 151. 


The Sauce is costly, for it far exceeds the cates. 
Greene, Never Too Late, 
IV. 37 


In entom., pertaining to 
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Avoid curiosities and provocations; let your chiefest 
sauce be a good stomach, which temperance will help to 
get you. Penn, Advice to Children, iii. 
Hence, specifically —2. Garden vegetables or 
roots eaten with flesh-meat: also called gar- 
den-sauce. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

Of corn in the blade you may make good green sauce, of 
a light concoction and ο η, 

rquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 2. 

3. Fruit stewed with sugar; a compote of fruit: 

as, apple-sauce.—4,. Pertness; insolence; im- 

pudence, or pert or insolent language. [Now 
οο]]οα.] | 

Then, full of sawce and zeal, up steps Elnathan. 
Satyr against Hypocrites (1689). (Nares, under ne 
[pond, 
Nanny. . . secretly chuckled over her outburst of 
‘* sauce” as the best ώς, - work she had ever done. 
eorge Eliot, Amos Barton, vii. 
5. The soft green or yellowish substance of a 
lobster. See tomalley.—6. A mixture of fla- 
voring ingredients used in the preparation of 
tobacco and snuff. [Eng.]—Garrier’s sauce, 
poor man’s sauce.—Marine sauce, See marine.— Poor 


man’s sauce, hunger.— To serve one (with) the same 
sauce, to requite one injury with another. [Collogq.] 


If he had been strong enough I dare swear he would 
have serv’d him the same Sauce, 
Ward, London Spy (ed. 1703). (Nares.) 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 
the same principle applies in both cases; what is applica- 
ble in one case should be applied to all similar cases. 


sauce (848), v. ¢.; pret.and pp. sauced, ppr. sau- 
cing. [Early mod. E. also sawce; < ME. sawcen, 
sausen, < OF. saucier, saucer, F. saucer, sauce; 
from the noun.} 1. To add a sauce or relish 
to; season; flavor. ~ 
He cut our roots in characters, 


And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 50. 


Right costly Cates, made both for shew and taste, 
But sauc’d with wine. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 290. 
2. To gratify; tickle (the palate), [Rare.] 


Sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 24. 
3. To intermix or accompany with anything 
that gives piquancy or relish; hence, to make 
pungent, tart, or sharp. 
Sorrow sauced with repentance. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., March. 
His store of pleasures must be sauced with pain. 
Marlowe, Faustus, v. 4. 
4, To be saucy or pert to; treat saucily, or with 
impertinence; scold. | 
As fast as she answers thee with frowning looks, I'll 
sauce her with bitter words. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. v. 69. 
5+. To cut up; carve; prepare for the table. 
Sauce that capon, sauce that playce. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 265. 
The bodie [of the slave sacrificed] they sauced and 
dressed for a ab Ne about breake of day, after they had 
bid the Idoll good morrow with asmall dance. 
’ Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 810. 
6. To make to pay or suffer. 


11] make them pay; I'll sauce them: they have had 
my house a week at command; I have turned away my 
other guests; . . . Τ11 sauce them. : 

| Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 8. 11. 
sauce-alone (sis’a-lén’), η. [< ME. sawce-lyne, 
supposed to be a corruption of sauce-alone: see 
sauce and alone.] Απ Old World cruciferous 
plant, Alliaria Alliaria, emitting a strong 
smell of garlic: sometimes used as a salad. 
Also called: garlic-mustard, hedge-garlic, and 
jack-by-the-hedge. , 
sauce-boat (sis’bot), m. A dish or vessel with 
a lip or spout, used for holding sauce. 
saucebox (sis’boks), m. [< sauce + box2,.] A 
saucy, impudent person. [Colloq.] 

Marry come up, sir saucebox! I think you'll take his 

part, will you not? 
eau, and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 5. 


The foolish old poet says that the souls of some women 
are made of sea-water; this has encouraged my saucebox 
to be witty upon me. Addison, Spectator. 

sauce-crayon (sis’kra’on),”. Avery soft black 
pastel used for backgrounds in pastel or crayon 
drawings. 

sauce-dish (sis’dish), n.. A dish for sauce. 

saucepan (sis’pan),”. 1, Originally, a pan for 
cooking sauces.—2, A small metallic vessel 
for cooking, having a cover, and a long handle 
projecting nearly horizontally from the side. 

saucepan-fish (sis’ pan-fish), ». The king- 
crab, Limulus polyphemus: so ealled from its 
shape. See musi 

saucer (sa’sér), 7. 
sauser; < ME. sawcer, sawcere, sauser, saiser, 


arly mod. E. also sawcer, | 


saucy 


sawsour, < OF. saussiere, F. sauciére, a sauce- 

dish, = Sp. salsera = Pg. salseira = It. salsiera, 

a vessel for holding sauce, < ML. *salsaria, f., 

salsarium, neut., a salt-cellar or a sauce-dish, < 

salsa, salcia, sauce, L. salsa, salted things: see 

sauce.} 1. Asmall dish or pan in which sauce 

is set on the table; a sauce-dish. 

Of How ookens pare awey the sides to the botomm, & that ye 

ete, 

In a saweere afore youre souerayne semely ye hit sett. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 148. 


Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of them in a quart 
of vinegar; . . . refresh the infusion with like quantity of 
new violets, seven times; and it will make a vinegar so 
fresh of the flower as if a twelvemonth after it be brought 
you in a saucer you shall smell it before it come at you. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 17. 
2. Asmall, round, shallow vessel. a little deep- 
er than a plate, upon which a cup, as a tea- or 
coffee-cup, is placed, and which is designed to 
retain any liquid which may be spilled from the 


cup.—3. Something resembling a saucer. (a) 
_A kind of flat caisson used in raising sunken vessels, (0) 
A socket of iron which receives the spindle or foot upon 
which a capstan rests and turns round.—Sand saucer. 
See sand-saucer. 


saucer-eye (sa’sér-i), πι. A large, prominent 
eye. | 
But where was your conscience all this while, woman ? 
did not that stare you in the face with huge saucer-eyes ? 
Vanbrugh, Relapse, v. 3. 
saucer-eyed (s4’sér-id), a. Having very large, 
round, prominent eyes. 
sauceryt (sa’sér-i), η. [Early mod. E. also saw- 
cery, saulcery ; < OF. *saucerie, < ML. salsaria, 
a department of a royal kitchen having Coane 
of sauces and spices, also prob. a sauce-dish, 
< salsa, salcia, sauce: see sauce.] <A place for 
sauces or preserves. 
The skullary and sawcery. 
Rulland Papers, p. 40, (Nares.) 
sauce-tureen (sds’ti-rén”), n. A small tureen 
for holding sauce or gravy. 
sauch, saugh (sd¢h), ».. A Seoteh form of sa/- 
low}, 
The glancin’ waves ο) Clyde 
Throch sauchs and hangin’ hazels glide. 
Pinkerton, Bothwell Bank. 


O wae betide the frush saugh wand! 
And wae betide the bush of brier! 
Annan Water (Child’s Ballads, IT. 189). 
saucily (s4’si-li), adv. In a saucy manner; 
pertly; impudently; with impertinent boldness. 
That freed servant, who had much power with Claudius, 
very saucily had almost all the words. 
. Bacon, Apophthegms. 
sauciness (sa’si-nes), ή. The character or fact 
of being saucy; hence, also, saucy language 
or conduct; impertinent presumption; impu- 
dence; contempt of superiors. 
You call honourable boldness impudent sauciness. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 135. 


Jealousy in a gallant is humble true love, .. . butina 
husband ‘tis arrant sauwciness, cowardice, and ill-breeding. 
| Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing- Master, v. 1. 


=Syn. Impertinence, Effrontery, etc. (see tmpudence), 
malapertness. 
saucisse (s0-sés’), π. [F., a sausage: see sau- 
sage.] In fort. and artillery: (a) A long pipe 
or bag, made of cloth well pitched, or of lea- 
ther, filled with powder, and extending from 
the chamber of a mine to the entrance of the 
gallery. To preserve the powder from dampness, it is 
generally placed in a wooden pipe. It serves to commu- 
nicate fire to mines, caissons, bomb-chests, etc. (0) A 
long bundle of fagots or fascines for raising bat- 
teries and other purposes. 
saucisson (s0-sé-sdn’), n. [F’., < saucisse, a sau- 
sage: see saucisse.] Same as saucisse, 
saucy (58/51), a. [Also dial. sassy; early mod. 
E. saucie, sawcy, sawcie; < sauce + -y1.]. 1. Full 
of sauce or impertinence; flippantly bold or 
impudent in speech or conduct; impertinent; 
characterized by offensive lightness or disre- 
spect in addressing, treating, or speaking of 
superiors or elders; impudent; pert. 
When we see a fellow sturdy, lofty, and proud, men say 
this is a saucy fellow. Latimer, Misc, Sel. 
Am I not the protector, poudy priest ? ty 
hak., 1 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 45. 


My father would prefer the boys he kept 
To greater men than he; but did it not 
Till they were grown too saucy for himself. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Philaster, ii, 1. 


The best way is to grow rude and saucy of a sudden, 
Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 
2. Characterized by or expressive of pertness 
or impudence. | 


Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-search’d with saucy looks. 
ak., L. L. L., i. 1. 86. 


Saucy 
A saucie word spak’ hee. 
Heir of Linne (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 73). 


There is not so impudent a Thing in Nature as the 
sawey Look of an assured Man, confident of Success. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 5. 


St. Presuming; overbearing. 


And if nothing can deterre these saucie doultes from 
this their dizardly inhumanitie. 
Lomatius on Painting by Laydock (1598). (Nares.) 
But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 25. 
4+. Wanton; prurient; impure. 
Saucy trusting of the cozen’d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night. So lust doth play. 
Shak., All’s Well, iv. 4. 23. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. See impudence. 
saucyt (s4’si), adv. [< saucy, a.] Saucily. 
But up then spak the auld gudman, 
And vow but he spak wondrous saucie. 
Glasgow Peggy (Child’s Ballads, IV. 76). 
ας (si’si-birk), mn. Same as sassy- 
ark, 
sauer-kraut (sour’krout), ».. [Also partly 
Englished sour-krout, sour-crout (= F. chou- 
croute); < G. sauer-kraut, < sauer, = E. sour, + 
kraut, plant, vegetable, cabbage.] A favorite 
German dish, consisting of cabbage cut fine, 
pressed into a cask, with alternate layers of salt, 
and suffered to ferment till it becomes sour. 
sauft, sauflyt. Middle English forms of safe, 
safely. 
sauget. An obsolete form of sagel, sage?. 
sauger (si’gér), ». A percoid fish, Stizostedion 
canadense, the smaller American pike-perch, 
also ealled sand-pike, ground-pike, rattlesnake- 
pike, jack, and horn-fish. See cut under Stizo- 
 gtedion. ' 
saugh! (sdé¢h), π. See sauch. 
saugh? (suf), π. Same as sough. 
saugh*+, An obsolete preterit of seel. 
saughtt, ». [ME. saughte, seihte, sahte, θείο, 
ς AS. saht, seaht, seht, seht (= Icel. satt), rec- 
onciliation, settlement, orig. the adjustment of 
a suit, ς sacan, fight, contend, sue at law: see 
sakel. Cf. saught, a. and v.] Reconciliation; 
peace, 
We be-seke gow, syr, as soveraynge and lorde, 
That ge safe us to daye, for sake of goure Criste! 
Sende us some socoure, and saughte with the pople. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3053. 
saughtt, a. [ME. saught, saugt, sauht, saght, 
sagt, seht, ς AS. saht, seht, seht (= Icel. sattr), 
reconciled, at peace: see saught, n., and ef. 
saught, v.] Reconciled; agreed; at one. 
saughtt, v. ¢. [ME. saughten, saugten, sauhten, 
ς AS. *sahtian, sehtian (= Icel. setta), recon- 
cile, make peace, ς saht, seht, seht, reconciled, 
saht, seaht, seht, seht, reconciliation, peace: see 
saught,n. Cf. saughten, and saughtle, now set- 
tle2.] 'To reconcile. 
And men vnsaugte loke thou assay 
To sauzten hem thenne at on assent, 
ymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 
saughtent, v.i. [ME. sauztenen, sauginen, sauht- 
nen, < AS. *sahtnan, become reconciled, « saht, 
seht, seht, reconciled: see saught, a. Cf. saugh- 
tle.) To become reconciled. 


“Cesseth,” seith the kynge, “I suffre gow [to dispute] no 


lengere. 
ge shal saugine for sothe and serue me bothe. 
‘*Kisse hir,” quod the kynge. Piers Plowman (B), iv. 2. 


saughtlet, v. A Middle English form of settle2. 

saul! (sal), ”. An obsolete or Scotch form of 
soull, 

saul2, η. See sal2. 

saule't, π. An obsolete form of soull, 

saule?}+, sauleet, π. See sool, soul. 

saulie, saullie (58/11), π. [Origin obscure.] A 
hired mourner. [Scotch.] 

There were twa wild-looking chaps left the auld kirk, 
... and the priest... sent twa ο) the riding saulies after 
them. Scott, The Antiquary, xxv. 

sault}+ (salt), η. [Also salt, saut; < ME. saut, 
saute, sawt, < OF. saut, sault, F. saut = Pr. saut 
= Cat. salt = Sp. Pg. It. salto, a leap, jump, fall, 
< L. saltus, a leap, « salire, leap: see sail?, and 
ef. assault, n., of which αι is in part an 
aphetie form.] 1. A leap. 

He rode . . . a light fleet horse, unto whom he gave a 
hundred carieres, made him go the high saults, bounding 


in the air, [and] . . . turnshortin a ring both to the right 
and left hand. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 28. 


2. An assault. 


Tho cam Anthony and also Raynold, 
Which to paynymes made sautes plente, 
And of Ausoys the noble Kyng hold. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E, T. §.), 1. 21465. 


Sleuthe with hus slynge an hard saut he made. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 217. 


_ vigorous and eager. 
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saultl} (salt), v. ¢ [Also saute; < ME. sauten, 
OF. sauter, saulter, < L. saltare, leap, freq. of 
salire, leap: see sail2, salient, and cf. assault, v., 
of which sault! is in part an aphetic form. Cf. 
sault!, n.] To assault. 

sault2 (sd, commonly s6),n. [< Canadian F. 
sault, saut, a leap, fall: see saultl.] A rapidin 


some rivers: as, the Sault Ste. Marie. [North 
America. ] 
sault?}, n. andv. <A bad spelling of sali1. 


saultablet (s4l’ta-bl), a. [Also saltable; by 
apheresis for assaultable.| Same as assaultable. 


The breach is safely saltable where no defence is made. 
Willoughby, To Walsingham, in Motley’s Hist. Nether- 


Παπάς, ΤΙ. 416. 
sault-fat (sdlt’fat), π. [Se. form of salt-vat.] 
A pickling-tub or powdering-tub for meat, 
saul-tree,.”. See sal2. 
gaum (soum), ”. [G., = E. seam, a load: see 
seam2,| An Austrian unit of weight, formerly 


used in England for quicksilver. Young says it 
was 315 pounds avoirdupois; and Nelkenbrecher says the 
Styrian saum for steel is 250 Vienna pounds, being 309 
pounds avoirdupois. Probably in Carniola the weight was 
greater. The saum was also a liquid measure in Switzer- 
land, like the French somme, Italian soma; also a unit of 


tale, 22 pieces of cloth, 
saumbuet, sambuet, ». [ME., < OF. sambue, 
saubue (ML. sambuca), a saddle-cloth, a litter, 
< OHG. sambuoh, sambih, sambich, sampoh, 
sampoch, a chariot, sedan-chair, litter.] <A 
saddle-cloth, 
saumburyt, η. [ME., appar. an irreg. var. of 
saumbue, a saddle-cloth: see saumbue.] A litter. 
And shope that a shereyue sholde bere Mede 
Softliche in saumbury fram syse to syse. 
Piers Plowman (Ο), iii. 178. 
saumplariet, x. See samplary. 
saunce-bellt, sauncing-bellt (sins’bel, sin’- 
sing-bel), x. Same as saints’ bell, Sanctus bell. 


See belli. 
Titan gilds the eastern hills, 
And chirping birds, the saunce-bell of the day, 
Ring in our ears a warning to devotion. 

Randolph, Amyntas, iii. 1. 
saunders (siin’dérz), η. Same as sandal2, 
saunders blue. See blue. 
saunderswoodt (siin ’ dérz- wid), n. 

sandalwood. 
saunt!,». A dialectal (Scotch) or obsolete form 
of saintl. | 
saunt2,». A variant of saint?, cent, 4 (a game). 
At coses or at saunt to sit, or set their rest at prime. 
Turberville on Hawking, in Cens. Lit., ix. 266. 
saunter (sin’tér or sin’tér), v. 7. [Also dial. 
santer; < ME. saunteren, santren (see defs.): (α) 
prob. < OF. s’aventurer, se adventurer, reflex., ad- 
venture oneself, risk oneself: se, oneself, coa- 
lescing with aventurer, risk, adventure (> ME. 
auntren, risk): see adventure and obs. aunter, v. 
This etymology, suggested by Skeat and Mur- 
ray, involves a difficulty in the otherwise unex- 
ampled transit into E. of the OF. reflexive se as 
a coalesced initial element, but it is the only 
one that has any plausibility. Various other 
etymologies, all absurd, have been suggested or 
are current, namely: (0) < F. sainte terre, holy 
land, in supposed allusion to ‘‘idle people who 
roved about the country and asked charity un- 
der pretence of going @ la sainte terre,” to the 
holy land. (ο) ς F. sans terre, without land, 
ών to wanderers without a home”; (@) 
ς F. sentier, a footpath (see sentinel, sentry1); 
(ο) < D. slenteren = LG. slenderen = Sw. slentra 
= Dan. slentre, saunter, loiter, Sw. slunta = Dan. 
slunte, idle, loiter; Icel. slentr, idle lounging, 
slen, sloth, ete.; (f) < Icel. seint = Norw. seint 
= Sw. Dan. sent, slowly, orig. neut. of Icel. sei- 
nir = Norw. sein = Sw. Dan. sen = AS. 8816, 
slow; (g) < OD. swancken = G. schwanken, ete., 
reel, waver, vacillate.] 1+. To venture (1). See 
sauntering, 1.—2+. To hesitate (1). 
Yut he knew noght uerray certainly, 
But santred and doubted ner 
Where on was or no of this saide linage. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4658. 
3. To wander idly or loiteringly ; move or walk 
in a leisurely, listless, or undecided way; loi- 
ter; lounge; stroll. 


Same as 


The cormorant is still sawntering by the sea-side, to see - 


if he can find any of his brasscast up. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
4+. To dawdle; idle; loiter over a thing. 
Upon the first suspicion a father has that his son is of a 
sauntering temper, he must carefully observe him, whether 
he be listless and indifferent in all his actions, or whether 
in some things alone he be slow and sluggish, but in others 
Locke, Education, § 123. 
Interr’d beneath this Marble Stone 
Lie saunt’ring Jack, and Idle Joan, 
Prior, An Epitaph. 
=Syn. 3. Stroll, Stray, etc, See ramble, Ὁ. 


Saurichthyide 


saunter (siin’tér or sin’tér), n. [< saunter, v.] 
1. A stroll; a leisurely ramble or walk.—2. 
A leisurely, careless gait. 

I saw the large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that 
great and easy saunter of his. 
Dr. John Brown, Rab and his Friends. 


One hurried through the gate out of the grove, and the 
other, turning round, walked slowly, with a sort of sawn- 
ter, toward Adam. George Eliot, Adam Bede, xxvii. 


Loitering and leaping, 

With saunter, with bounds— ... 
See! the wild Meenads 

Break from the wood. 

M. Arnold, Bacchanalia, i. 
3+. A sauntering-place; a loitering- or stroll- 
ing-place. 

The tavern! park! assembly! mask! and play! 
Those dear destroyers of the tedious day ! 
That wheel of fops, that saunter of the town ! 
Young, Love of Fame, i. 
saunterer (siin’- or sin’tér-ér), n. [ς saunter 
+ -erl.) One who saunters, or wanders about 
in a loitering or leisurely way. 
Quit the life of an insignificant saunterer about town. 
Berkeley, The Querist, § 413. 
sauntering (siin’- or sin’tér-ing), n.. [ς ME. 
saunteryng ; verbal n. of saunter, v.] 11. Ven- 
turing; audacity (?). ° 
Thoo sawes schall rewe hym sore 
For all his sawnteryng sone. 
York Plays, p. 351. 


Nowe all his gaudis no thyng hym gaynes, 
His sauntering schall with bale be bought. 
York Plays, p. 354. 
2. The act of strolling idly, dawdling, or loi- 
tering. 
saunteringly (siin’- or sin’tér-ing-li), adv. In 
a sauntering manner; idly; μον η 
Saurat, Sauret (58/ τῇ, -ré), n.pl. [NL.] Same 
as Sauria, 
Sauranodon (si-ran’6-don), π. [NL. (Marsh, 
1879), < Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + ἀνόδους, tooth- 
less: see Anodon.|] 1. The typical genus of 
Sauranodontide, founded by Jourdan upon 
remains from the Upper Jurassic of Cernin, 
France: so called because edentulous or tooth- 
less.— 2. A genus of Ichthyosauridz. Marsh. 
sauranodont (si-ran’d-dont), a. [< Saurano- 
don(t-).]_ Pertaining to the sauranodons. 
Sauranodontide (sa-ran-0-don’ti-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Sawranodon(t-) + -idz.] A family of 
edentulous rhynchocephalian reptiles, typified 
by the genus Sauranodon. 
saurel (s4’rel), x. [< OF. saurel, “‘the bastard 
mackarel” (Cotgrave), < saur, sorrel: see sore. } 
A sead, Trachurus trachurus, or T. saurus; any 
fish of the genus Trachurus. See cut under scad. 
Sauria (sa‘ri-i),.pl. [NL., <Gr. σαῦρος, σαύρα, 
a lizard: see Saurus.] An order of reptiles, 
having scales and usually legs, named by Bron- 
iart in 1799, and corresponding closely to the 
innean genus Lacerta; lizards. The name has 
been used with various extensions and restrictions of its 
original sense, in which it included the crocodiles and 
alligators as well as the true lizards or lacertilians, thus 
corresponding to the two modern orders Lacertilia and 
Crocodilia. In Cuvier’s classification Sauria were the 
second order of reptiles, extended to include not only the 
living lizards and crocodiles, but also the extinct repre- 
sentatives then known of several other modern orders, as 
pterodactyls, ichthyosaurs, and plesiosaurs. On these ac- 
counts the term Sauria is discarded by many modern 
writers ; by others it is used in a restricted sense for the 
lizards proper without the crocodiles, being thus an exact 
synonym of Lacertilia. This is a proper use of the name, 
near its original sense, and the term has priority over 
Lacertilia. The Sauria in this sense are about 1,500 spe- 


cies, representing from 20 to 25 families and numerou 
genera, Formerly also Saura, Saure. ; 


saurian (sa’ri-an), a. and». [= F. saurien; 
as Sauria + -απ.] I, a. Belonging or ech 
to the Sauria, in any sense; having legs an 
scales, as a lizard; lacertiform; lacertilian. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Sauria, in any sense ; 
a scaly reptile with legs, as a lacertilian or liz- 
ard. Though the term Sauria once lapsed from any defi- 
nite signification, in consequence of the popular applica- 
tion of Cuvier’s loose use of the word, sawrian is still used 
as a convenient designation of reptiles which are not am- 


phibians, chelonians, ophidians, or.crocodilians. See cuts 
under Plesiosaurus. 


saurichnite (sé-rik’nit), n. [< NL. Saurichnites, 
< Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + tyvoc, a track, footstep: 
see ichnite.] A saurian ichnolite; the fossil 
track of a saurian. 

Saurichnites (s4-rik-ni’téz),n. [NL.: see sau- 
richnite.| Agenus of saurians which have left 
saurichnites of Permian age. | 

Saurichthyide (s4-rik-thi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Saurichthys + -idz.] In Owen’s classifica- 
tion, a family of fossil lepidoganoid fishes named 


from the genus Saurichthys. The body was elongate, 
with a median dorsal and ventral row of scutes and an- 
other along the lateral line, but otherwise scaleless, and 





Saurichthyide 


the fins were without fulcra; the maxille gave off hori- 
zontal palatal plates. The species lived in the Triassic and 
Liassic seas. Also called Belonorhynchide. 

Saurichthys (sa-rik’ this), n. [NL.,< Gr. σαῦρος, 
a lizard, + ιχθύς, a fish,] The typical genus of 
the family Saurichthyide, Agassiz. 

Sauridz! (sa’ri-dé), n. pl. NL. < Gr. σαῦρος, 
a lizard, + -ide.] In Giinther’s classifica- 
tion, a family of lepidosteoid ganoid fishes. 1t 
is characterized by an oblong body covered with ganoid 
scales, vertebre incompletely ossified, termination of the 
vertebral column homocercal, fins with fulcra, maxillary 
composed of a single piece, jaws with a single series of 
conical pointed teeth, and branchiostegals numerous, en- 
ameled, the anterior ones developed as broad angular 
plates. The species are extinct, but formed a consider- 
able contingent of the fishes of the Mesozoic formations 
from the Liassic and Jurassic beds. The genus having 
the widest range is Semionotus, of both the Liassic and Ju- 
rassic epochs. The group is now broken up into various 
families. Also Pachycormida, 


Saurid#?(s4’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Saurus + -idz.] 
A family of malacopterygian fishes, typified by 
the genus Saurus: same as Synodontide. 

Saurii (s4’ri-i), ». pl. [NL.: see Sauria.] Same 
as Sauria. Oppel, 1811. 

Saurina(s-ri‘ni), η. pl. [NL.,< Saurus + -ina2.] 
A division of Scopelidz, named from the genus 
Saurus: same as Synodontide. Giinther. 

Saurischia (s4-ris’ki-i),». pl. [NL., < Gr, σαῦ- 
pos, a lizard, + ἰσχίον, the hip-joint: see ischi- 
um.| A suborder or order of dinosaurian rep- 
tiles with the inferior pelvic elements directed 
downward, including the Megalosauride, ete. 

saurischian (s4-ris’ki-an), a. and n. [< Sauris- 
chia + -an.] I, a. Relating to the Saurischia. 

ΤΙ. x. A member of the Saurischia. 
saurless (sar’les), a. [Contr. of savorless: see 
savorless.] Savorless; insipid; tasteless; vapid; 
spiritless. [Scotch.] 

Saurobatrachia (s4/r6-ba-tra’ki-i),». pl. [NL., 

Gr. σαῦρος, σαύρα, a lizard, + βάτραχος, a sea- 
frog.] A synonym of Urodela, one of the ma- 
jor divisions of Amphibia: opposed to Ophido- 
batrachia. 

saurobatrachian (s4’rd-ba-tra’ki-an), a. and η. 
1. a. Of or pertaining to the Saurobatrachia or 
Urodela. 

ΤΙ. x. A urodele batrachian, as a member of 
the Saurobatrachia. 

Saurocephalide (s4’r6-se-fal’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
< Saurocephalus + -idz.| An extinct family of 
actinochirous fishes, typified by the genus Sauro- 
cephalus. They were large compressed fishes, and had 
large teeth implanted in distinct sockets in the jaws, and 
both the intermaxillary and supramaxillary bones well 
developed. They flourished in the Cretaceous seas, Also 
called Saurodontidz. 

Saurocephalus (si-rd-sef’a-lus), » [NL. 
(Kner, 1869), < Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + κεφαλή, 
the head.] <A genus of fossil fishes of Creta- 
ceous age, variously placed, but by late writers 
made the Re of the family Saurocephalida, 
having teeth with short compressed crowns. 

Saurocetus (s4-r6-sé’tus), nm. [NL., ς Gr. σαῦ- 
ρος, a lizard, + κῆτος, any sea-monster or large 
fish: see Cete3,] A genus of fossil zeuglodons, 
or zeuglodont cetaceans, based on remains from 
the Tertiary of South America, of uncertain 
character. . Also Saurocetes. 

Saurodipteride (s4”r6-dip-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 

NL., < Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + dimrepoc, with 
two fins (i. e. dorsal fins), + -idz.] A family 
of fossil polypteroid fishes from the Devonian 
and Carboniferous formations. It includes forms 
with scales ganoid and smooth like the surface of the 
skull, two dorsal fins, the paired fins obtusely lobate, 
teeth conical, and the caudal fin heterocercal. The spe- 


cies belonged to the genera Diplopterus, Megalichthys, and 
Osteolepis. Also called Osteolepidida. 


Saurodipterini (s4-rd-dip-te-ri’ni),n. pl. [NL., 
ς Saurodipter(idz) + -ini.] Same as Saurodip- 
terid2. 

Saurodon (s4’r6-don), m. [NL., < Gr. σαῦρος, 
a lizard, + ὄδούς (ddovt-) = E. tooth.] <A ge- 
nus of fossil fishes, of Cretaceous age, referred 
to the Sphyrenidz, or made type of the Sauro- 
dontidez. 

saurodont (s4’r6-dont), a. and n. 
don(t-).] 
dontide. 

ΤΙ. η. A fish of the family Saurodontide. 

Saurodontide (s4-ro-don’ti-dé), . pl. [NL., 
: Powradonts:) + -idz.] Same as Saurocepha- 

idz. 

es ph perenne (si-rog’na-thé), ». pl. [NL., fem. 
pl. of saurognathus: see saurognathous.| <A 
superfamily of birds, containing the wood- 
peckers and their allies, or the Picidx, Picum- 
nidx, and Iyngide ; the Celeomorphe of Huxley. 
W. K. Parker. See cuts under Picumnus, Picus, 
saurognathous, and wryneck. 

406 


[< Sauro- 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Sauro- 
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saurognathism (s4-rog’na-thizm), π. [< sau- 
rognath-ous + -ism.] In ornith., a peculiar ar- 
rangement of the bones of the palate which 
has been seen in some woodpeckers; the sau- 
rognathous type of palatal structure. 
saurognathous (s4-rog’na-thus), a. [< NL., < 
Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + γνάθος, the jaw.] In 
ornith., having an ar- 
rangement of the bones 
of the palate which con- 
stitutes a simplification 
and degradation of the 
wgithognathous _ struc- 
ture, as a woodpecker: 
as, a saurognathous bird 
or palate; a sdaurogna- 
thous type of structure. 
The case is far from clear or 
satisfactory, though named, 
described, and figured by high 
authority (the late William 
Kitchen Parker), and may be 
only an individual variation 
in some woodpeckers. In the 
flicker’s skull here figured from 
nature is found a condition of 
things that fairly answers. to 
Parker’s description, subsist- 
ing mainly in the presence of 
a pair of stunted vomers sepa- 
rate from each other; but the 
like state of the parts does not 
appear in several other wood- 
κας skulls examined in 
he preparaee of this para- 
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Skull 
Woodpecker (Colaptes aura- 


Saurognathous of 


grap 

sauroid (s4’roid), a. and 
nm. [ς Gr. σαυροειδής, like 
a lizard, < σαῦρος, m., 
σαύρα, f., a lizard, + εἶδος, 
form.] 1. a. Resembling 
a saurian in general; 
having characters of or 
some affinity with rep- 
tiles; reptilian; sauropsidan, as a vertebrate; 
pertaining to the Sauroidei, as a fish. 

The existence of warm ‘periods during the Cretaceous 
age is plainly shown . . . by the corals and huge sauroid 
reptiles which then inhabited our waters. 

J. Croll, Climate and Time. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. One of a family of ganoid fishes 
including the lepidosteids and various extinct 


tus). VU, v, the posterior parts 
of the abortive vomer; s, point 
of sphenoid; 2142, maxillo- 
palatine; 26, cote perry me, 
ossified mesethmoid ; gl, la- 
tine; g, quadrate; δέ, basi- 
temporal; _/7#2, foramen mag- 
num, The posterior part of 
one palatine is cut away to 
show the long anterior projec- 
tion of the pterygoid. 





Restored Sauroid (Pygopterss), 


forms; a member of the Sauroidei: as, “the 
sauroids and sharks,” Buckland.—2. A mem- 
ber of the Sauropsida. Husley, 1863. 

ειδής, like a lizard: see sauroid.] 1. A group 
of ganoid fishes supposed to have reptilian char- 
acteristics. The name was used by Agassiz for fishes 
with conical poinicd teeth alternating with small brush- 
like ones, flat rhomboid scales, and a bony skeleton. It 
included numerous extinct species which are now known to 


have few common characteristics, and also living fishes of 
the families Polypteridx and Lepidosteide. 


2. An order of ganoid fishes: same as Holostei. 
Sir J. Richardson. 

sauroidichnite (s4-roi-dik’nit),. [ς NL. Sau- 
roidichnites.| The fossil footprint of a saurian; 
a saurichnite left by a member of the genus 
Saurotdichnites. 

Sauroidichnites (s4’roi-dik-ni’téz), n. [NL.: 
see sauroidichnite.| A generic name of sauri- 
ans which have left uncertain sauroidichnites. 
Hitchcock, 1841. 

Sauromalus (sé-rom’a-lus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
cavpoc, a lizard, + ὁμαλός, even, equal.] A ge- 
nus of robust lizards of the family Iquanide. 
S. ater is the alderman-lizard (so called from its obesity), 


which has commonly been known to American herpetolo- 
gists by its untenable synonym Huphryne obesa. 


saurophagous (sa-rof’a-gus), α. [« NL. sauro- 
phagus, ς Gr. catpoc, a lizard, + gayeiv, eat.] 
Feeding upon reptiles; reptilivorous. 

Saurophidiat (s4-r6-fid’i-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
σαῦρος, a lizard, + ὄφις, a snake: see Ophidia.] 
An order of reptiles, including the typical sauri- 
ans and the ophidians or serpents, and contrast- 
ing with the Emydosauria or Crocodilia. The 


term was introduced by De Blainville in 1816, for the same 
forms that were called Squamata by Merrem. 
[< 


saurophidian (s4-r0-fid’i-an), a. and η. 
Saurophidia + -an.] J. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Saurophidia. 

II, ». A member of the Saurophidia. 

Saurophidiit (s4-r0-fid’i-i), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
σαῦρος, a lizard, + ὄφις, a snake: see Ophidia.] 





Saururacez 


A group of reptiles having rudimentary or no 
legs. It was proposed in 1825 by J. E. Gray for saurians 
and ophidians having atrophied limbs and anarrowmouth, 
and included the families Scincida, Anguide, Typhlopide, 
Amphisbenidz, and Chalcidide. 


sauropod (s4’rd-pod), a.andn. [< NL. Sauro- 
poda.) I, a. Of or pentaining to the Sauropo- 
aracters. 


da, or having their ο 
iI. n. A member of the Sauropoda. 
Sauropoda (5ᾶ-τορ΄ 6-48), πι. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
σαῦρος, a lizard, + πούς (ποδ-) -- E. foot.) An 
order of Dinosauria. It contains gigantic. herbivo- 
rous dinosaurs with plantigrade unguiculate quinquedigi- 
tate feet with unossified distal row of carpal and tarsal 
bones, fore and hind limbs of proportionate lengths and 
with solid bones, pubes united distally without post- 
pubes, paired sternal bones, anterior vertebra opisthoce- 
lian, and premaxillary teeth present. The families Atian- 
tosauride2, Diplodocidg, and Morosaurid# are assigned to 
this order. 
sauropodous (si-rop’6-dus),a@. [< Sauropoda + 
-ous.| Of or pertaining to the Sauropoda. 
Sauropsida (s4-rop’si-di), π. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
σαῦρος, a lizard, + ὄψις, appearance, + -ida.] 
In Huxley’s classification, a superclass of ver- 
tebrates; one of three prime divisions of Ver- 
tebrata, in which birds and reptiles are brigaded 
together and contrasted on the one hand with 
Ichthyopsida, or amphibians and fishes, and on 
the other with Mammalia, or mammals. They 
almost always have an epidermic exoskeleton in the form 
of scales or feathers. The vertebral centra are ossified 
with epiphyses. ‘lhe occipital condyle is single and me- 
dian, formed from ossified exoccipitals and basioccipital ; 
the latter is completely ossified, and there is a large basi- 
sphenoid, but no separate parasphenoid inthe adult, . The 
prootic bone is always ossified and remains distinct from 
the epiotic and opisthotic, or only unites with these after 
they have united with adjacent bones. The mandible 
consists of an articular element and several membrane 
bones, and the articular is connected with the skull by a 
quadrate bone. The ankle-joint is mediotarsal. The in- 
testineendsinacloaca. The heart is trilocular or quadri- 
locular, and some of the blood-corpuscles are red, oval, and 
nucleated. ‘The aortic arches are usually two or more, 
but may bereduced to one, dextral. Respiration is never 
effected by gills. The diaphragm is incomplete, if any. 
Wolffian bodies are replaced by permanent. kidneys. 
There is no corpus callosum, nor are there any mammary 
glands. The embryo is amniotic and allantoic; reproduc- 
tion is oviparous or ot dl at The Sauropsida con- 
sist of the two classes Reptilia and Aves. 
sauropsidan (s4-rop’si-dan), a. [< Sauropsida 
+ -απ.] Of or pertaining to the Sauropsida. 
Sauropsides (s4-rop’si-déz), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Sauropsida. Haeckel. 
sauropsidian (s4-rop-sid’i-an), a. 
sida + -ian.] Same as sauropsidan, Hurley, 
Sauropterygia (sa’rop-te-rij’1-4), n. pl. [8 ο 
Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), a wing, 
< πτερόν, wing, = E. feather.] An order of fos- 
sil saurians usually called Plesiosauria. The 
name is now often used instead of the earlier and equal- 
ly appropriate designation. See cut under Plesiosaurus. 
wen, 


sauropterygian (s4’rop-te-rij’i-an), a. and η. 
[< Sauropterygia + -an.}.. 1, α. Of or pertaining 
to the Sauropterygia; plesiosaurian. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Sauropterygia ; a ple- 
siosaur, . 

Saurornia (sa-rér’ni-i), π. pl. [NL.: see Sau- 
rornithes.] A class of extinct reptiles, the pte- 
rodactyls: so named by H. G. Seeley from their 
resemblance to birds in some respects. The 
class corresponds with the order Pterosauria or 
Ornithosauria. [Not in use.] 

Saurornithes (sa-rér’ni-théz), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + ὄρνις (δρνιθ-), a bird.] 
Same as Saurure. 

saurornithic (s4-rér-nith’ik), a. [ς Saurorni- 
th-es + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Sawror- 
nithes or Saurure#, as the Archzoptery2z. 

Saurothera (s4-r0-thé’ra), n. [NL. (Vieillot), 
< Gr. σαῦρος, a lizard, + θήρ, a wild beast.] The 
typical genus of the subfamily Sawrothering, 
embracing several species of West Indian 
ground-cuckoos, as S. vetula. 

Saurotherins (s4’r6-thé-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., < 
Saurothera + -ine.| A subfamily of birds of 
the family Cuculidz ; the ground-cuckoos. They 
are characterized by the large strong feet, in adaptation 
to terrestrial life, the short rounded concavo-convex wings, 
and very long graduated tail of ten tapering feathers. The 


generaare Saurothera and Geococcyx. See cut under chap- 
arral-cock. 

saurotherine (s4-r6-thé’rin), a. 
ing to the Saurotherine. 

Saururacez (s4-ré-ra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Saurure + -acex.] A family of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, characterized 
by flowers with three or four carpels instead 
of one, and each with two to eight ovules. 
It consists of the genera Saururus (the type), Anemopsis, 
and Polypara, American and Asiatic herbs with cordate 


leaves. It was formerly regarded as a tribe (Saurures) 
of the Piperacez. 


[ς Saurop- 


Of or pertain- 





Saurure 


Saurure (s4-r6/ré), n. pl. [NL. (Haeckel, 1866, 
in the forms Sauriure and Sauriuri), fem. pl. 
of *saururus: see saururous.| A subclass or an 
order of Aves, of Jurassic age, based upon the 
genus Archzopteryx, having a long lacertilian 
tail of many separate bones without a pygostyle 
and with the feathers arranged in pairs on each 
side of it, the sternum carinate, the wings func- 
tionally developed, and teeth present ; the liz- 
ard-tailed birds. Also called Saurornithes, and, 
by Owen, Uroioni. 


saururan (s4-r6’ran), m. anda. [< saurur-ous 
+ -απ.] I, ». A member of the Saurure. 


ΤΙ. a. Saururous; of or pertaining to the 
Saurur2. 


Saururese (sé-r6’r6-6) πα. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), ς Saururus + -ex.] The name employed 
for the plant family Saururacee by authors 
who treated it as a tribe of the Piperacee. 


saururous (s4-ré’rus), a. [ς NL. saururus, < 
Gr. σαῦρος, lizard, + ουρά, tail.] Lizard-tailed, 
as.a bird; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Saurure. 


Saururus (s4-ré’rus), n. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
so called in allusion to the inflorescence; < Gr. 
σαῦρος, lizard, + οὐρά, tail.) A genus of di- 
cotyledonous apetalous plants, the type of 
the family Sawruracezx. Characterized by naked, 
bisexual, and ra- 
cemed flowers, 
each sessile 
within a pedi- 
celled bract and 
consisting of six 
or eight stamens 
and of three or 
four nearly dis- 
tinct carpels 
which contain 
two to four as- 
cending ovules 
and in fruit coa- 
lesce into a cap- 
sule that soon 
separates into 
three or four 
roughened nut- 
lets. There are 2 
species, S. Lou- 
reivt in eastern 
Asia and S, cer- 
nuus in North 
America, the lat- 
ter known as 
lizardtail and 
breastweed, and 
extending un the Atlantic coast into Canada. They are 
smooth herbs with broadly heart-shaped alternate leaves, 
and numerous small flowers crowded in a terminal catkin- 
like raceme. 

Saurus (s4’rus), η. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), « Gr. 
oavpoc, m., σαύρα, f., alizard.] In ichth., a ge- 
nus of fishes of the family Synodontidz; the 
lizard-fishes. Called Synodus by Scopoli in 

«1777. See Synodus, ι 

saury (s4’ri), .; pl. sauries (-riz). [Per. <LL. 
saurus, ¢ Gr. σαῦρος, lizard.] A fish, Scomberesox 


Flowering Branch of Lizardtail (Saururus 
cernuus). a, flower. 





Saury or Skipper (Scomberesox 54147749). 


saurus, the skipper or bill-fish; any species of 


this genus. The true saury is found on. both sides of 
the Atlantic. It attains a length of 18 inches, and is olive- 
brown, silvery on the sides and belly, with a distinct sil- 
very band, as broad as the eye, bounding the dark color 
of the back. 


saury-pike (sa’ri-pik),.. The saury; any fish 
xof the family Scomberesocidez, 
sausage (s4’saj), η. [Early mod. E. also saul- 
sage, saucidge; dial. sassage; < ME. saucige 
(also extended saweister, sawcyster, saucestour, 
salsister), prop. *saucisse (= D. saucijs), < OF. 
saucisse, saulcisse, sauchise, F. saucisse = It. 
saleiccia, salsiccia = Sp. salchicha (ef. F. sau- 
cisson), salchichon = Pg. salchicha, salchichdo, 
< ML. salsitia, salcitia, salsicia, salsutia, f., 
salsitium, salsutium, ete. (after Rom.), prop. 
salsicium, neut., a sausage, of salted or sea- 
soned meat, < L. salsus, salted: see sauce.] An 
article of food, consisting usually of chopped or 
minced meat, as pork, beef, or veal, seasoned 
with sage, pepper, salt, οἵο., and stuffed into 
properly cleaned entrails of the ox, sheep, or 
pig, tied or constricted at short intervals. en 
sausages are made on an extensive scale the 
meat is minced and stuffed into the intestines 
by machinery. 
Varius Heliogabalus . . . had the peculiar glory of first 


making sausages of shrimps, crabs, oysters, prawns, and 
lobsters. W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter ix, 
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Bologna sausage, a large sausage made of bacon, veal, 
and pork-suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in a skin, as a 

large intestine. , Z 
sausage-cutter (s4’saj-kut’ér), n. A machine 
for cutting sausage-meat. Such machines exist in 
great variety. Some operate chopping-knives in a hori- 
zontally rotating circular metal trough with a wooden 
bottom ; others consist of a horizontally rotating cylinder 
with cutting-teeth that pass between fixed cutting-teeth 
in an environing shell; and others act merely to tear the 
meat into the required state of fineness. Most of them are 
hand-machines operated by cranks; but in large manu- 

factories they are often driven by power. Na 
ο- 


sausage-grinder (s4’saj-grin’dér), 1. 
mestic machine for mincing meat for sausages. 

sausage-machine (s4’saj-ma-shén”),. A ma- 
chine for grinding, mincing, or cutting meat 
as material for sausages; a meat-chopper. 

sausage-poisoning (sa’saj-poi’zn-ing), η. A 
poisoning by spoiled sausages, characterized 
by vertigo, vomiting, colic, diarrhea, and pros- 
tration, and sometimes fatal. Also called allan- 
tiasis and botalismus. | 

sausage-roll (s4’saj-rdl), n. Meat minced and 
seasoned as for sausages, enveloped in a roll 
of flour paste, and cooked. 

sauset, ΛΑ. An obsolete form of sauce. 

sauseflemet, nanda. [< ME. sausefleme, sawce- 
jlem,< OF . sausefleme,< ML. salsum flegma, ‘salt 
phlegm,’ salty humor or inflammation: sal- 
sum, salty (neut. of salsus, salted: see sauce) ; 
phlegma, phlegm: see phlegm.] 1. n. An erup 
tion of red spots or scabs on the face, 

11. a. Having a red pimpled face. 


For sawceflem he was, with eyes narwe. 
haucer, Gen. Prol. to C, Τ., 1. 625. 


sausert, 7. An obsolete form of saucer. 

Saussurea (s4-sii’ré-i), 1. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1810), named after Théodore de Saussure 
(1767-1845), and his father, H. B. de Saussure 
(1740-99), Swiss writers on botanical science, ] 
An untenable name for, Heterotrichum, a ge- 
nus of composite plants, of the tribe Cynaree. 
It is characterized by smooth and free filaments, by pap- 
pus of one row of equal and plumose bristles, with some- 
times an additional row of small slender and unbranched 
bristles, and by the absence of spines on either leaves or 
involucres. There are about 125 species, natives of En- 
rope, Asia, and North America. They are smooth or 
white-woolly perennial herbs, bearing alternate leaves 
which vary from entire to pinnatifid, and purplish or blu- 
ish flowers in heads which are small and corymbed, or 
broad and solitary or loosely panicled. Several species 
are sometimes known as sawwort, from their cut toothed 
leaves. For Η. Lappa, see costus-root. 


saussurite (sa-st’rit), π. [Named after H. B. 
dc Saussure (1740-99), its discoverer: see Saus- 
surea.] A fine-grained compact mineral of a 
white, gray, or green color. It has a specific gray- 
ity above 3, and in part is identical with zoisite ; in many 
cases it can be shown to have been derived from the alter- 
ation of feldspar. It is found in the Alps at various points 


as a constituent of the rock gabbro (including euphotide), 
and also at other localities. 


saussuritic (s4-si-rit’ik), a. [< saussurite + 
-~ic.| Resembling, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by the presence of ‘saussurite. Amer. 
Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXII. 239. 

saussuritization (si-si-rit-i-za’shon),n. [ς 
saussurite + -ize + -ation.] Conversion into 
saussurite: a term used by some lithologists in 
describing certain metamorphic changes in va- 
rious feldspars. Also, and less correctly, saus- 
surization. 

The felspar in all these rocks affords more or less evi- 


dence of incipient saussurization. 
Quart. Jour, Geol. Soc., XLV. 532. 


saut! (586), n. anda. A Scotch form of saltl. 


The king he turned round about, 
And the saut tear blinded his ee. 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 184). 
saut?t, n. See saulil. 
sautet, η. andv. See saultl. 
sautellust (s4-tel’us), 2. [NL.] In bot., a de- 
ciduous bulb formed in the axil of a leaf or on 
the crown of a root. 
sauter (s0-ta’),v.¢ [F.] Tofry ina pan light- 
ly, with very little grease or butter. 
sautert, x. A Middle English form of psalier. 
sautereau (sdt-ro’), ». [F., a jack, grass- 
hopper, ete., < sauter, leap: see saultl. Cf. 
sauterelle.| In musical instruments like the 
harpsichord, spinet, ete., same as jack1, 11 (ᾳ). 
sauterellt, η. [ME., < OF. sauterel, *saulterel, 
saultereau, a leaper, jumper, also a locust, grass- 
hopper, « sauter, < L. saltare, leap: see saulti.] 
A term of abuse (exact sense uncertain, being 
used in depreciation). 
Mi souerayne lorde, yone sauterell he sais, 
He schall caste doune oure tempill, ay for to layne, 
And dresse it vppe dewly wjth-in thre daies, 
Als wele as it was, full goodely agayne. 
York Plays, Ῥ. 310. 
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sauterelle (sdt-rel’); κ. [ς F. sauterelle, a 
shifting-bevel, grasshopper; cf. OF. sauterel, a 
leaper, grasshopper: see sauterell.] An instru- 
ment used by stone-ceutters and carpenters for 
tracing and forming angles. 

Sauterne (s0-tern’), . [< Sauterne, a place in 
France, department of Gironde.] A name for 
certain white wines from the department of 
Gironde, France. (a) A wine grown at and near the 
village of Sauterne, on the left bank of the Garonne, some 
distance above Bordeaux. (6) A general name for the 
white wines of similar character and flavor exported from 
Bordeaux, including some of quality much superior to (a): 
thus, Chateau Yquem and Chateau Suduiraut are consid- 
ered as Sauternes. All these wines are sweet, but lose 
their excess of sweetness with age, 

sautfit (sat’fit), m. A dish for salt. [Scotch.] 

sautoire, sautoir (s0-twor’),”. [F., a saltier: 
see saltierl.] In her., a saltier.—En sautoire. 
(a) In her., saltierwise, or in saltier. (6) Borne or worn 


diagonally: as, a ribbon worn en sautoire crosses the body 
from one shoulder to the opposite hip. 


sautriet, ».. A Middle English form of psaltery. 
sautrient, v. ὁ. [ME < sautrie, sautry, psaltery : 
see psaltery.] ‘To play on the psaltery. 


Nother sailen ne sautrien ne singe with the giterne. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 208. 


sautry]+, η. A Middle English form of psaltery. 
sautry’t, a. ([Cf. saltier, sautoire.] In her., 
same as en sautoire (which see, under sautoire). 
sauvaget, a.and n. An obsolete form of savage. 
Sauvagesia (si-va-jé’si-i),n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1753), named after F. B. de Sauvages de la 
Croix (1706-1767), a writer on vegetable mor- 
phology, and professor of botany at Paris 
in 1752.) A genus of dicotyledonous chori- 
petalous plants of the family Ochnacex, tribe 


Luxemburgiex. It is characterized by flowers with 
five equal and convolute petals, five very short fertile sta- 
mens, and dimorphous staminodes of two rows, the outer 
thread-shaped and very numerous or only five, the inner 
five and petaloid, and by a one-celled ovary with three 
placentz, becoming in fruit a three-valved capsule with 
many small seeds and fleshy albumen. There are about 
11 species, one of which, S. erecta, is found in all tropical 
countries ; the rest are all natives of Brazil. They are 
extremely smooth herbs or undershrubs, with alternate 
and slightly rigid leaves, deeply fringed stipules, and 
white, rose, or violet flowers in the axils or in terminal 
racemes. See herb of St. Martin, under herb. 
Sauvagesiee (58/νᾷ-]6-α1΄ 6-6), π. pl. [NL. 
(Bartling, 1830), < Sauvagesia + -ex.] A former 
tribe of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants 
originally, classed with the Clusiacex, but placed 
by Bentham and Hooker in the Violacex, or 
violet family, not without pointing out its 


anomalous characters. All but one of the 6 genera 
included in it by the last-named authors are placed by 
Engler in the family Ochnaceez, tribe Luxemburgiez. 


sauvet, v. A Middle English form of save. 

sauvegarde (sov’giird), n. [< F. sauwvegarde, 
lit. safeguard: see safeguard.| A monitor, or 
varanian lizard; a safeguard. 


Hence, probably, their names of sauvegarde and monitor, 
Cuvier, Régne Anim., 1829 (trans. 1849), p. 274. 


sauveourt, 7. An obsolete form of savior. 
savable (sa’va-bl), a. [<savel+-able.] Capa- 
ble of being saved. Also saveable. 
All these difficulties are to be past and overcome before 


the man be put into a savable condition. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 187. 


savableness (sa’va-bl-nes), ». Capability of 
being saved. 


The savableness of Protestants. 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants, p. 317. 


savaciount, η. A Middle English form of sal- 
vation. 

savage (sav’aj),a.andn. [Early mod, E, also 
savadge, salvage, sawage ; < ME. savage, sauvage, 
< OF. salvage, sauvage, savaige, F. sauvage = 
Pr, salvatge, salvage = Sp. salvaje = Pg. salva- 
gem = It. salvatico, selvaggio, < L. silvaticus, be- 
longing to a wood, wild, ML. silwaticus, syl- 
vaticus, also salvaticus, n., a savage, ¢ silva, a 
wood: see silva, sylvan.) I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the forest or wilderness. (a) Growing 
wild; uncultivated ; wild. 


And when you are come to the lowe and playn ground, 
the residue of the iourney is all together by the sandes; 
it is throughout baren and saluage, so that it is not able 
to nourishe any beastes for lacke of pasture. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on 
{[America, ed. Arber, p. 27). 

A place. . . which yeeldeth balme in great plenty, but 

saluage, wilde, and without vertue. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 202. 
Cornels and savage berries of the wood. 
Dryden, Aneid, iii, 855. 
(0) Possessing, characterized by, or presenting the wild- 
ness of the forest or wilderness. 


The scene was savage, but the scene was new. 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 43. 


, 


savage 


2. Living in the forests or wilds. (a) Not domes- 
ticated ; feral; wild; hence, fierce; ferocious; untamed: 
as, savage beasts of prey. 


In time the savage bull doth bear the μάς 
Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 268. 
(0) Brutal; beastly. 


Those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 62. 
3. Living in the lowest condition of develop- 
ment; uncultivated and wild; uncivilized: as, 
savage tribes. 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 


And read her sorrow in her count’nance sad. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 11. 


I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race. Tennyson, Locksley. Hall. 
4. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of man 
in such a condition; unpolished; rude: as, sav- 
age life or manners. Hence—5. Barbarous; 
fierce; cruel. 
Thy threatening colours now wind up; 


And tame the savage spirit of wild war. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 74. 


Some are of disposition fearefull, some bold, most caute- 
lous, all Savage. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 129. 
6. Wild or enraged as from provocation, irri- 
tation, restraint, ete. 

Michel Angelo’s head is full of masculine and gigantic 
figures as gods walking, which makes him savage until 
his furious chisel can render them into marble, 

Emerson, Old Age. 
7. In her., nude; naked; in blazonry, noting 
human figures unclothed, as the supporters of 
the arms of Prussia. 

On either side stood as supporters . . . a salvage man 


proper, to use the language of heraldry, wreathed and 
cinctured. Scott, Guy Mannering, xli. 


=§Syn. 3 and 4, Brutish, heathenish.— 5, Pitiless, merci- 
less, unmerciful, remorseless, bloody, murderous. 
II, πα. 1. A wild or uncivilized human being; 
a member of a race or tribe in the lowest stage 
of development or cultivation. 
I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I, i. 1. 


The civilized man is a more experienced and wiser sav- 
age. Thoreau, Walden, p. 45. 
2. An unfeeling, brutal, or cruel person; a 
fierce or cruel man or woman, whether civil- 
ized or uncivilized; a barbarian.—3. A wild 
or fierce animal. 

When the grim savage [the lion], to his rifled den 


Too late returning, snuffs the track of men. 
Pope, Tliad, xviii. 373. 


His office resembled that of the man who, in a Spanish 
bull-fight, goads the torpid savage to fury by shaking a 
red rag in the air, and by now and then throwing a dart. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
4. Same as jack of the clock. See jack, 
savage (sav’aj), v.; pret. and pp. savaged, ppr. 
savaging. [< savage, n.] I, trans, To make 
wild, barbarous, or cruel. [Rare.] 
Let then the dogs of Faction bark and am! 
η 


Its bloodhounds savaged by a cross of wo 
Its full-bred kennel from the ΡΕΜΑ 


II. intrans. To act the savage; indulge in 
eruel or barbarous deeds. [Rare.] 

Though the blindness of some ferities have savaged on 
the bodies of the dead, . . . Pe! had they no design upon 
the soul. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 19. 

savagedom (sav’aj-dum),. [< savage + -dom.] 
A savage state or condition; also, savages col- 
lectively. 

The scale of advancement of a country between cavage- 
dom and civilization may generally be determined by the 
style of its pottery. Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, xviii. 

savagely (sav’aj-li), adv. 1. In‘the manner of 
a savage; cruelly; inhumanly. 

Your wife and babes savagely slaughter’d. 
ak,, Macbeth, iv. 3. 205, 

2. With extreme impetuosity or fierceness: as, 
to attack one savagely. [Colloq.] 

sSavageness (sav’aj-nes), . 1. Savage charac- 
ter or condition; the state of being rude, un- 
civilized, or barbarous; barbarism.—2. Wild, 
fierce, or untamed disposition, instincts, or 
habits; cruelty; barbarity; savagery. 

An admirable musician: ΟΙ she will sing the savage- 
ness out of a bear. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 200, 
3. Fierceness; ferocity; rabid impetuosity. 


In spite of the savageness of his satires, . . . [Pope’s] 
natural disposition seems to have been an amiable one, 
and his character as an author was as purely fictitious as 


his style. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 426. 
savagery (sav’aj-ri), n. [ς F. sawagerie; as 
savage + -ry.] 1. Savage or uncivilized state 


or condition; a state of barbarism. 
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The human race might have fallen back into primeval 
savagery. Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects, p, 261. 


2. Savage or barbarous nature, disposition, eon- 
duct, or actions; barbarity. 


This is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 
That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse, 
Shak., K. John, iv. 3. 48. 


A huge man-beast of boundless ete, νο 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


3. Wild growth, as of plants; wildness, as of 
nature. 
Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 47. 
Except for the rudest purposes of shelter from rain and 
cold, the cabin possessed but little advantage over the 


simple savagery of surrounding nature. 
Bret Harte, Mrs. Skagg’s Husbands (Argonauts, p. 29). 


savagism (sav’aj-izm), n. [< savage + -ism.] 
1. Savagery; utter barbarism. 
The manner in which a people is likely to pass from 


savagism to civilization, 
W. Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, 11. 295. 


2. Savage races or tribes collectively. 


An elective judiciary supersedes the chief of savagism 
or the despot of the Orient. ΛΑ. Rev., CXLIT. 551. 


savanilla (sav-a-nil’ii),. A large herring-like 
fish, the tarpon, Tarpon atlanticus. Also called 
sabalo and silverfish. [Texas.] 


savanna (sa-van’é),n. [Alsosavannah ; =Sp. 
sdbana = I. savane = G. savanne, ς OSp. ϱα- 
vana, gavana, said (by Oviedo) to be a Carib 
word. WN. HL. D.] (a) A plain or extensive 
flat area covered with a sheet of snow orice: 
so first used, with the accent. on the first syl- 
lable, by Spanish writers, (b) A treeless 
plain: so first used in reference to American 
topography by Oviedo (1595), with the accent 
on the second syllable. Used in modern times in 
Spain, with the accent changed to the second syllable 
(sabéna), and defined in various dictionaries (1865-82) as 
meaning an ‘extensive treeless plain,” and generally 
with the additional statement that. it is “a word much 
used in America.” This word was frequently used by 
English writers on various parts of America, in the form 
savanna and savannah, as early as 1€99, and always with 
the meaning of ‘“‘treeless region.” It is still used occa- 
sionally with that meaning, and as being more or less nearly 
the equivalent of prairie, steppe, or plain, by writers in 
English on physical geography. Asa word in popular use 
itis hardly known among English-speaking people, except 
in the southern Atlantic States, and chiefly in Florida. 
At Sun-set I got out into the clear open Savannah, 
being about two Leagues wide in most Places, but how 
long I know not. Dampier, Voyages, II. ii. 84. 
On the Bank of this Brook I found many pleasant Sa- 
vana’s, or Meadows, plain, smooth, and cover’d with 
Grass. De Foe, Crusoe, 1.115.) (N. 6. 9.] 


Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, iii. 


Thus, Mr. Barbour says, in speaking of the land ad- 
jacent to the St. John’s river, above Lake Monroe, “it is 
a flat, level region of savannas, much resembling the vast 
prairies of Illinois.” 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 187. 


savanna-blackbird (sa-van’ii-blak’bérd), n. 
Same as ani. 

savanna-finch (sa-van’ii-finch), π. See πολ, 

savanna-flower (sa-van’i-flou’ér), n. A West 
Indian name for various species of Echites, a 
genus of the dogbane family. 

savanna-sparrow (sa-van’ii-spar’6), nm. Any 
sparrow of the genus Passerculus, especially 





that one (P. savanna) which is common through- 
out the greater part of North America. 
savanna-wattle (sa-van’ii-wot’1l), n. A name 
of the West Indian trees Citharexylum quad- 
rangulare and C. cinereum, otherwise called 
Jjiddlewood. 


save 


savant (sa-von’),”. [< F. savant, a learned man, 
< savant, learned, knowing, ppr. of savoir, know, 
ς L. sapere, have sense,or discernment: see 
sapient, of which savant is a doublet.] A man 
of learning or science; one eminent for learn- 
ing. 

It is curious to see in what little apartments a French 
savant lives; you will find him at his books, covered with 
snuff, with a little dog that bites your legs, 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs, Sydney Smith. 
Savart’s wheel. See wheel. 
savel (sav), v.; pret. and pp. saved, ppr. saving. 
[< ME. saven, sawven, salven,< OF. sauver, salver, 
F. sauver, save, = Pr. Sp. Pg. salvar =It. salvare, 
<LL. salvare,make safe, secure, save,< L. salvus, 
safe: see safe.]. 1. trans. 1. To preserve, from 
danger, injury, loss, destruction, or evil of any 
kind; wrest or keep from impending danger; 
rescue: as, to save a house from burning, or a 
man from drowning; to save a family from 
ruin. 

Theophylus was. of that Cytee also, that oure Ladye 

savede from oure Enemye. Mandeviile, Travels, p. 48. 


And thei speken of hire propre nature, and salven men 
that gon thorghe the Desertes, and speken to hem als ap- 
pertely as thoughe it were a. man. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 274. 


Yet shal I saven hire, and thee and me. 
Hastow not herd how saved was Noe? 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 347. 


But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; 
and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me. 
Mat. xiv. 30. 
None has deserv’d her, 
If worth must carry it, and service seek her, 
But he thatsav’d her honour. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 


Not long after, a Boat, going abroad to seeke out some 
releefe amongst the Plantations, by Nuports-news met such 
ill weather, though the men were saued, they lost their boat. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 11. 82. 
2. To deliver from the power and penal con- 
sequences of sin; rescue from sin and spiritual 
death, 

He shall save his people from their sins. Mat. i. 21. 

And they were astonished out of measure, saying among 
themselves, Who then can be saved? Mark x. 26. 


Men cannot be saved without calling upon God; nor 
call upon him acceptably without faith, 
ς Donne, Sermons, vi. 


All who are saved, even the least inconsistent of us, can 
be saved only by faith, not by works. 
J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 170. 


3. To deliver; defend. | 


But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend ! 
Canning, New Morality, 1. 210. 
4. Tospare: as, to save one’s self much trouble 
and expense, | 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 


Six of his labours you Ἰά have done, and saved 
Your husband so much sweat. Shaki, Cor., iv: 1. 18. 


Save your labour; 
In this I’ll use no counsel but mine own. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 2. 


Robin’s buckler proved his chiefest defence, 
And saved him many a bang. . 
Robin Hood and the Shepherd (Child’s Ballads, V. 240). 
5. To use or preserve with frugal care; keep 
fresh or good, as for future use; husband: as, 
to save one’s clothes; to save one’s strength for 
a final effort. 9 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 


For his shrunk shank. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7, 160. 


Every thing —including the carpet and curtains —look- 
ed at once well worn and well saved. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxix. 
6. To avoid, curtail, or lessen; especially, to 
lessen waste in or of; economize: as, to save 
time, expense, or labor. 

Bestow every thing in even hogsheads, if you can; for it 
will save much in the charge of freight. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 454, 
7. To lay by, little by little, and as the result 
of frugal care; lay up; hoard: as, he has saved 
quite a good sum out of his scanty earnings, 
1 have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 39. 
'8. To take advantage of; utilize; avoid miss- 
ing or losing; bein timefor; catch: as, to save 
the tide. 

To save the post, I write to you after a long We worry 
at my place of business. . Collins. 
9. To prevent the occurrence, use, or necessity 
of; obviate: as, a stitch in time saves nine. 

Will you not speak to save a lady’s blush? 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 


The best way’s to let the blood barken upon the cut— 
that saves plasters. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxiii. 





save 


The lift of a round wave helped her [the skiff] on, and 
the bladder-weed saved any.chafing. 
R. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, iv. 
God save the mark! Save the mark! See marki,— 
Save your reverence, See reverence.—To save alive, 
to keep safe and secure, 
Let us fall unto the host of the Syrians: if they save us 
alive, we shall live ; and if they kill us, we shall but die. 
2 Ki, vii. 4. 
To save appearances, originally, to show where any 
given planet would be at any given epoch (Ptolemy’s defi- 
nition of the purpose of his astronomical theories); now, 
commonly, to manage so that the appearances may be con- 
sistent with a probable theory ; especially, to do something 
to prevent exposure, vexation, or molestation, as to save 
one’s financial credit by avoiding the appearance of em- 
barrassment ; or, to keep up an appearance of competence, 
gentility, or propriety by shift or contrivance. 
When they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars; how they will wield 
The mighty frame; how build, unbuild, contrive, 
To save appearances ; how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb inorb. Milton, P. L., viii. 82. 
To save clean, to save all (the blubber) in cutting in: a 
whaling-term.— To save one’s bacon, See bacon. 
O Father! my Sorrow will scarce save my Bacon: 
For ‘twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken. 
Prior, Thief and Cordelier. 
απ. land 2, Το redeem.—3, To protect. 
. tntrans. 1. To be economical; keep from 
spending; spare. 
It [brass ordnance] saveth . . . in the quantity of the 
material. Bacon, Compounding of Metals. 


2. To be capable of preservation: said of fish: 
as, to save well. 
save! (say), conj. [ς ME. save, saf, sauf, < OF. 
sauf, save, except (sauf mon droit, ‘save my 
right,’ my right being excepted), = Sp. Pg. It. 
salvo, save, except, « L. salvo (fem. salva), abl. 
(agreeing with its noun in the abl. absolute) of 
salvus, safe: see safe. Save is thus a form of 
safe. Of. salvol.] Except; not including; leav- 
ing out of account; unless. 
For alle thoughe it were so that hee was not cristned, 


zet he lovede Cristene men more than ony other Nacioun, 

saf his owne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 84. 
Dischevele, sauf his cappe, he rood al bare. 

Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C. T., 1. 683. 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 

Cor. xi. 24. 


Save that these two men told Christian that, as to Laws 
and Ordinances, they doubted not but that they should as 
conscientiously do them as he. | 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 112. 

A channel bleak and bare, 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there. 
. Byron, The Giaour. 

Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he which 
is of God. John vi. 46. 

I do entreat you not a man depart, 
Save I alone. hak., J. C., iii. 2. 66. 


Save they could be pluck’d asunder, all 
My quest were but in vain. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
save?},. [< ME. save, < OF. sauve, ς L. salvia 
sage: see 64063, of which save? is a doublet. } 
The herb sage or salvia. 
Fremacyes of herbes, and eek save 
They dronken, for they wolde here lymes have. 
| ος, Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1, 1855. 
saveable, a. See savable. 
save-all (siv’al), n. [ς savel, v., + obj. αἴ.] 
A contrivance for saving, or preventing waste 
or loss; a catch-all. In particular—(a) A small pan 
of china or metal, having a sharp point in the middle, 


fitted to the socket of a candlestick, to allow the short 
socket-end of a candle to be burnt out without waste. 


Go out in a Stink like a Candle’s End upon a Save-ail. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 15, 


You may remember, sir, that a few weeks back a new 
ο in, and was called candle-wedges, and went 
off w ; 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 392. 


(0) A small sail set under another, or between two other 
sails, to catch or save the wind. 
(c) A trough in a paper-making 
machine which collects any 
pulp‘that may have slopped 
over the edge of the wire-cloth. 


saveguardt, ~. Same as 
safeguard, 5. | 
saveloy (sav’e-loi),”. [A 
corrupt form of cervelat: 
see. cervelat.|. A. highly 
seasoned, dried sausage, 
originally made of brains, but now of young 
pork salted. 
There are office lads in their first surtouts, who club, as 
they go home at night, for saveloys and porter.. Dickens. 
savelyt,adv. A Middle English form of safely. 
savenapet (sav’nap), . [Also salvenap, sanap ; 
Ἔ', *sauvenape, < sauver, save, + nape, a table- 
cloth, napkin: see nape?.] A napkin, ora piece 
of linen, oiled silk, or other material, laid over 
a table-cloth to keep.it clean. 





a, Save-all. 


xtore or covering for the dress. 
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saver! (sa’vér), m. [< savel + -erl.] 1. One 
who saves or rescues from evil, destruction, or 
death; a preserver; a savior. 
Tell noble Curius, 
And say it to yourself, you are my savers. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 4. 
2. One who economizes, is frugal in expenses, 
or lays up or hoards. 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater sparer 
than a saver. Sir H. Wotton. 
3. A contrivance for economizing, or prevent- 
ing waste or loss: as, a coal-saver. 

saver’}, Λ.. A Middle English form of savor. 

save-reverencet (sav’rev’e-rens), η. [See 
phrase under reverence, n.] A kind of apolo- 
getic remark interjected into a discourse when 
anything was said that might seem offensive or 
indelicate: often corrupted into sir-reverence. 

The third is a thing that I cannot name wel without 
save-reverence, and yet it sounds not unlike the shooting- 
place | Sir J. Harington, Letter prefixed to Metam. of 

é [Ajax. (Nares.) 
saverly!t (sa’vér-li), adv. [< saver + -ly2.] In 
a frugal manner. Tusser, Husbandry, p. 17. 

saverly?}, a. and adv. Same as savorly. 
saverylt, a. A Middle English form of savory. 
savery*t, ~. An obsolete form of savory2. 
savetet, ~. A Middle English form of safety. 
savetivet, ». [Appar. a var. of safety, accom. 
to suffix -ive.] Safeguard. 
Operys satisfaccio the souereyne sauetyff, 


For soth as I yow tell. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 219. 


Sevigny (sa-vé’nyi), n. [F.] A red wine of Bur- 
ndy, produced in the department of Céte- 
’Or, of several grades, the best being of the 
second class of Burgundy wines. 
savillet,. [A corruption of save-all.] A pina- 
Fairholt. 
savin, savine (sav’in), n. [Also sabin, sabine ; < 
ME. saveine, savyne, partly < AS. safine, sauine, 
savin, and partly ¢ OF. (and F.) sabine = Sp. 
Pg. sabina = It. savina, ς L. sabina, savin, 
orig. Sabina herba, lit. ‘Sabine herb’: Sabi- 
na, fem. of Sabinus, Sabine: see Sabine2.] 1. 
A European tree or shrub, Juniperus Sabina. 
Its tops, containing a volatile oil, are the officinal savin, 
which is highly irritant, and is used as an anthelmintic, 
in amenorrhea and atonic menorrhagia, and also as an 
abortifacient. The similar American red cedar, J. Vir- 
giniana, is also called savin. (See juniper.) The name is 
further extended in the United States to Tumion taxifo- 


lium, one of the stinking-cedars, and in the West Indies 
to Cesalpinia vesicaria and Fagara Fagara. 


Within 12 miles of the top was neither tree nor grass, but 
low savins, which they went upon the top of sometimes. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 81. 


And when I look 
To gather fruit, find nothing but the savin-tree. 
Middleton, Game at Chess. 


2. A drug consisting of savin-tops. See def. 1. 
—Kindly-savin, a variety of the common savin.— Oil of 
savin. See oi/.—Savin cerate, a cerate composed of 
fluid extract of savin (25 parts) and resin cerate (90 parts), 
used in maintaining a discharge from blistered surfaces. 
Also called savin ointment. 
saving (sa’ving), π. [Verbal n. of savel, v.] 
1. Economy in expenditure or outlay, orin the 
use of materials, money, ete.; avoidance or pre- 
vention of waste or loss in any operation, es- 
pecially in expending one’s earnings.— 2, A re- 
duction or lessening of expenditure or outlay; 
an advantage resulting from the avoiding of 
waste or loss: as, a saving of ten per cent. 
The bonelessness and the available weight of the meat 


constitute a saving . . . of 54d. a pound in a leg of mut- 
ton. Saturday Rev., XX XV. 691. 


3. pl. Sums saved from time to time by the 
exercise of care and economy; money saved 
from waste or loss and laid by or hoarded up. 
Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, 
To hoard all savings to the uttermost. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


The savings of labor, which have fallen so largely into 
the hands of the few, . . . have built our railroads, steam- 
ships, telegraphs, manufactories. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 792. 


4, Exception; reservation. 


Contend not with those that are too strong for us, but 
still with a saving to honesty. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 


saving (sa’ving), p.a. [Ppr. of savel, v.] 1. 
Preserving from evil or destruction; redeem- 
ing. 

Scripture teaches us that saving truth which God hath 


discovered unto the world by revelation. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


It 18 given to us sometimes. . . to witness the saving 
influence of a noble nature, the divine efficacy of rescue 
that may lie in a self-subduing act of fellowship. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch. 





savingness (sa’ving-nes), 2. 


savings-bank (sa’vingz-bangk), n. 


savior, saviour (sa’vior), η. 


savior 


2. Accustomed to save; avoiding unnecessary 
expenditure or outlay; frugal; economical: as, 
a saving housekeeper. 

She loved money; for she was saving, and applied her 
fortune to pay John’s clamorous debts, 

Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 
3. Bringing in returns or receipts the principal 
or sum invested or expended; incurring no loss, 
though not profitable: as, the vessel has made 
a@ saving run. 

Silvio,. . . finding a twelvemonth’s application unsuc- 
cessful, was resolved to make a saving bargain of it; and, 
since he could not get the widow’s estate, to recover at least 
what he had laid out of his own. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 97. 


4. Implying or containing a condition or reser- 
vation: as, a saving clause. See clause. 


Always directing by saving clauses that the jurisdiction 
of the Barons who had right of Haute Justice should not 
be interfered with. Brougham. 


Saving grace. See grace. 

saving (sa’ving), conj. 
ppr. of savel, v.; ef. savel, conj.] 
ing; save; unless. 


Rewarde and behold what gift will be hauyng ; 
Vnto you with-say neuer shall hire me, 
Sauyng and excepte only o gift be. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5528. 


Icould see no notable matter in it [the Cathedral church], 
saving the statue of St. Christopher. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 29. 
Hardly one 
Could haue the Lover from his Loue desery’d, . . . 
Sauing that she had a more smiling Ey, 
A smoother Chin, a Cheek of purer 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
Thou art rich in all things, sawing in goodness. 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, Ind., p. 9. 


2. Regarding; having respect for; with apol- 
ogy to. See reverence. 
' Saving your reverence, Shak., Much Ado, iii. 4. 32. 


You looked so grim, and, as I may say it, saving your 
presence, more like a giant than a mortal man. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 3. 


[ς ΜΕ, savyng; prop. 
1. Except- 


savingly (sa’ving-li), adv. 1. In a saving or 


sparing manner; with frugality or parsimony. 
—2. So as to secure salvation or be finally 
saved from spiritual death: as, savingly con- 
verted. 
To take or accept of God and his Christ sincerely and 
savingly is proper to a sound believer. 
Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iii. 11. 
1. The quality 
of being saving or sparing; frugality; par- 
simony.—2. Tendency to promote spiritual 
safety or eternal salvation. 
The safety and savingness which it promiseth. 
Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor, Pref., p. v. 
An insti- 
tution for the encouragement of the practice of 
saving money among people of slender means, 
and for the secure investment of savings, man- 
aged by persons having no interest in the prof- 
its of the business, the profits being credited 
or paid as interest to the depositors at certain 
intervals, as every month (in Great Britain), or 
every three or six months (as in the United 
States).— Post-office savings-bank. See post-ofice. 
[< ME. saveour, 
saveoure, savyor, savyour, savyoure, savyowre, < 
OF. saveor, sauveor, sauveour, salveor, Ε'. sauveur 
= Pr. salvador = Sp. Pg. salwador = It. salva- 
tore, < LL. salvator, a saver, preserver (first 
and chiefly with ref. to Christ, as a translation 
of the Gr. σωτήρ, saviour, and the equiv. Ἰησοῦς, 
Jesus), < salvare, save : see savel, salvation, ete. 
The old spelling saviour still prevails even 
where other nouns in -our, esp. agent-nouns, 
are now spelled with -or, the form savior being 
regarded by some as irreverent.] 1. One who 
Saves, rescues, delivers, or redeems from dan- 
ger, death, or destruction; a deliverer; a re- 
deemer. 
The Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from 
under the hand of the Syrians. 2 Ki. xiii. 5. 


The Lord... shall send them a saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them. Isa. xix. 20. 


Specifically —2. [cap.] One of the appellations 
given to God or to Jesus Christ as the one who 
saves from the power and penalty of sin. (Luke 
ii. 11; John iv. 42.) The title is coupled in the New 
Testament sometimes with Christ, sometimes with God. 
In this use usually spelled Saviour. 

Item, nexte is the place where ye Jewes constreyned 
Symeon Cirenen, comynge from the towne, to take the 
Crosse after our Sauyour, 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 29. 

In the same Tower ys the ston vpon the whiche ower 
Savyor stonding ascendid in to hevyn. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng, Travell, p. 30. 


savior 

For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour. 1 Tim. ii. 3. 

Grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. Tit. i. 4. 

savioress, saviouress (sa’vior-es),n. [< savior, 
saviour, + -ess.] Afemale savior. [Rare.] 

One says to the blessed Virgin, O Saviouress, save me! 

Bp. Hall, No Peace with Rome. 

Polycrita Naxia, being saluted the saviouress of her 

country. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 327. 

Saviotti’s canals. Very delicate artificial pas- 
sages formed between the cells of the pancreas 
by injecting the duct under high pressure. 

savite (sa’vit),n. [< Savi (see def.) + -ite2.] In 
mineral., a zeolitic mineral from Monte Capor- 
ciano, Italy, probably identical with natrolite: 
named by Bechi after Professor P. Savi. 

savodinskite (sav-6-dins’kit), n. [ς Savodin- 
ski, the name of a mine in the Altai mountains, 
+ -ite2.] The silver telluride hessite. 

savoir-faire (sav’wor-far’), n. [F., skill, tact, 
lit. ‘know how to do,’ < savoir, know (< L. sapere, 
have discernment: see sapient, savant), + faire, 
< L. facere, do: see fact.] The faculty of know- 
ing just what to do and how to do it; skilful 
management; tact; address. 

He had great confidence in his savoir faire. His talents 
were naturally acute,. . . and his address was free from 
both country rusticity and professional να 

Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxv. 
Savoir-vivre (sav’wor-vé’vr), n. [F., good 
breeding, lit. ‘know how to live,’ < savoir, know 
i above), + vivre, <¢ L. vivere, live: see vivid. ] 
ood breeding; knowledge of and conformity 
to the usages of polite society. 
savonette (sav-o-net’),. [=D. savonet, a wash- 
ball, ς F. savonette, a wash-ball, dim. of savon, 
soap, < L. sapo(n-), soap: see soap.) 1. Akind 
of soap, or a detergent for use instead of soap: 
a term variously applied.—2. A West Indian 
tree, Pithecolobium micradenium, whose bark 
Serves 88 8 SsOap. 
savor, savour (sa’vor), η. [ς ME. savour, sa- 
vor, savur, ς OF. savour, savor, F. saveur = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. sabor = It. sapore, < L. sapor, taste, « 
sapere, have taste or discernment: see sapid, 
sapient. Doublet of sapor.] 1. Taste; flavor; 
relish; power or quality that affects the palate: 
as, food with a pleasant savor. 
If the salt have lost his savour. Mat. v. 13. 


It will take the savour from his palate, and the rest from 
his pillow, for days and nights. Lamb, My Relations. 
2. Odor; smell. 


Whan the gaye gerles were in-to the gardin come, 
Faire floures thei founde of fele maner hewes, 
That swete were of sauor & to the sigzt gode. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 816. 
A savour that may strike the dullest nostril. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 421. 
3+. An odorous substance; a perfume. 
There were also that used precious perfumes and sweet 
savors when they bathed themselves. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 576. 
4, Characteristic property; distinctive flavor 
or quality. 
The savour of death from all things there that live. 
Milton, P. L., x. 269. 
The savour of heaven perpetually upon my ο μες 


5. Name; repute; reputation; character. 


Ye have made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of 

haraoh. Ex. v. 21. 

A name of evil savour in the land. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

6. Sense of smell; power to scent or perceive. 
[Rare.] 

Beyond my savour. 

7+. Pleasure; delight. 

Ac I haue no sauoure in songewarie, for I se, it ofte faille, 

Piers Plowman (B), vii. 148. 


Thou never dreddest hir [Fortune’s] oppressioun, 
Ne in hir chere founde thou no savour. 
Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 20. 
I finde no sauour in a meetre of three sillables, nor in 
effect in any odde; but they may be vsed for varietie sake. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 58. 


=Syn. 1. Flavor, Smack, etc. See taste.—2, Scent, Fra- 


grance, etc. See smell. 
savor, savour (sa’vor), v. feat. savouren, sa- 
voren, saveren, < OF. (and F.) savowrer = Pr. 
saborar= Sp. Pg. saborear = It. saporare, < ML. 
saporare, taste, savor (ef. LL. saporatus, sea- 
soned, savory), < L. sapor, taste: see savor, n.] 
I, intrans. 1. To taste or smell; have a taste, 
flavor, or odor (of some particular kind or qual- 


ity). 


G. Herbert. 


Nay 


= thou shalt drynken of another tonne 


that I ρο, shal savoure wors than ale. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 171. 
But there thai wol be greet and savouwre well. 
Palliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 
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What is loathsome to the young 
Savours well to thee and me. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 


οἱ. To have a bad odor; stink. 


He savours ; stop your nose; no more of him. 
Middleton, Michaelmas Term, i. 1. 


Fie! here be rooms savour the most pitiful rank that 
ever I felt. 


3. To have or exhibit a peculiar quality or 
characteristic; partake of the nature; smack: 
followed by of: as, his answers savor of inso- 
lence. 

Your majesty’s excellent book touching the duty ofa 
king: a work . . . not savouring of perfumes and paint- 


ings, as those do who seek to please the reader more than 
nature beareth. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 279. 


The people at large show a keenness, a cleverness, and a 
profundity of wisdom that savors strongly of witchcraft. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 309. 
To savor of the pan or of the frying-pant, See panl. 
ΤΙ. trans. 11. To perceive by taste or smell; 
smell; hence, to discern; note; perceive. 
I do neither see, nor feel, nor taste, nor savour the least 


steam or fume of a reason. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


Were it not that in your writings I savour a spirit so 
very distant from my disposition... 


Heylin, Certamen Epistolare, p. 8. * 


2. To exhibit the characteristics of; partake of 
the nature of; indicate the presence of; have 
the flavor or quality of. 


I cannot abide anything that savours the poor over- 
worn cut. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


His father, being very averse to this way (as no way 
savoring the power of religion), . . . hardly . . . consent- 
ed to his coming hither. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 203. 


3+. To care for; relish; take pleasure in; en- 
joy; like. 
Savour no more than thee bihove shal. 
Chaucer, Truth, 1. 5. 
He savoureth neither meate, wine, nor ale. 
Sir T’. More, The Twelve Properties of a Lover. 


Thou savourest [mindest, R. V.] not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men. Μαϊ, xvi. 23. 


Sometime the plainestand the most intelligible rehearsal 
of them [psalms] yet they [the reformers] savour not, be- 
cause it is done by interlocution. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 37. 
Savours himself alone, is only kind 
And loving to himself. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 2. 


41. To please; give pleasure or satisfaction to; 
suit. 
Good conscience, goo preche to the post ; 
Thi councel sauerith not my tast. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (BE. E. T. 8.), p. 61. 


5. To give savor or flavor to; season. 


Fele kyn fische 
Summe baken in bred, summe brad on the glede, 
Summe sothen, summe in sewe, sauered with spyces, 
& ay sawes so slege, that the segge lyked. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 5.), 1. 891. 


The Romans, it would appear, made great use of the 
leek for savouring their dishes. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 409. 


savorert, Savourert (sa’vor-ér), ». One who 
savors or smacks of something; one who favors 
or takes pleasure in something. 
She [Lady Eleanor Cobham] was, it seems, a great sa- 
vourer and favourer of Wickliffe’s opinions. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., IV. ii. 61. 
savorily, savourily (sa’vor-i-li), adv. 1. Ina 
savory manner; with a pleasing relish. 
Sure there ’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, | 


When silly plays so savourily | Globe ed., savourly] go down. 
Dryden, King Arthur, Prol., Ἱ. 2. 


The better sort have Fowls and Fish, with which the 
Markets are plentifully stored, and sometimes Buffaloes 
flesh, all which is drest very savourily with Pepper and 
Garlick. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 129. 
οἱ. With gusto or appetite; heartily; with 
relish. 

Hoard up the finest play-scraps you can get, upon which 
your lean wit may most savourily feed, for want of other 
stuff. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 149. 


savoriness, savouriness (sa’vor-i-nes),”. Sa- 
vory character or quality; pleasing taste or 
smell: as, the savoriness of an orange or of 
meat. ἱ 
savoringt, savouringt (sa’vor-ing),. [< ME. 
savorynge; verbal η. of savor, v.) Taste; the 
sense of taste. 
Certes delices been after the appetites of the five wittes, 
as sighte, herynge, smellynge, savorynge, and touchynge. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
savorless, savourless (sa’vor-les), a. [ς sa- 
vor + -less.] Destitute of flavor; insipid. 
As a child that seeth a painted apne may be eager of 


It till he try that it is savowrless, and then he careth for 
it no more. Baater, Crucifying the World, § vi, 


B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. savorlyt, savourlyt (sa’vor-li), adv. 


Savory 


savorlyt, savourlyt (sa’vor-li), a. [< ME. *sa- 
vorly, saverly; < savor + -ly1.] Agreeable in 
flavor, odor, or general effect; sweet; pleasant. 
I hope no tong mozt endure 
No sauerly saghe say of that sygt, 
So watz hit clene & cler & pure. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 226. 

[ς ME. 
savourly, saverly ; < savorly, a.] Witha pleasing 
relish; heartily; soundly. 

Thei wolde not a-wake the kynge Arthur so erly, ne 
his companye that slepten sauourly for the grete trauaile 
that thei hadde the day be-fore. 

» Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 415. 

And for a good appetite, we see the toiling servant feed 
savourly of one homely dish, when his surfeited master 
looks loathingly on his far-fetched and dearly-bought 
dainties. Rev. T. Adams, Works, IT. 140. 

savorous, savourous (sa’vor-us), a. [ς ME. 
savorous, savourous, saverous, < OF. savoureux, 
saverous, F. savoureux = Pr. saboros = Sp. 
sabroso = Pg. saboroso = It. saporoso, ς ML. 
saporosus, having a taste, savory, < L. sapor, 
taste: see savor.) Agreeable to the taste; 
pleasant. 

Hir mouth that is so gracious, 

So swete, and eke so saverous. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 2812. 
savory!, savoury (sa’vor-i), a. .[< ME. savori, 
savery; < savor + -y1.} 1+. Having a flavor. 

If salt be vnsauori, in what thing schulen ge make it 
sauort ? Wyclif, Mark ix. 50, 
Tho that sitten in the sonne-syde sonner aren rype, 
Swettour and saueriour and also more grettoure 
Than tho that selde hauen the sonne and sitten in the 

north-half. Piers Plowman (C), xix. 65. 
2. Having savor or relish; pleasing to the or- 
gans of taste or smell (especially the former); 
appetizing; palatable; hence, agreeable in gen- 
eral: as, savory dishes; a savory odor. 

Let hunger moue thy appetyte, and not sawery sauces, 

* yb Book (E. E. Τ. Β.), p. 105. 

And make me savoury meat, such as I love, and bring 

it to me, that I may eat. Gen. xxvii. 4. 


They [Tonquinese] dress their food very cleanly, and 
make it savory : for which they have several ways unknown 
in Europe. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 30. 
3+. Morally pleasing; morally or religiously 
edifying. 

One of Cromwell's chief difficulties was to restrain his 
pikemen and dragoons from invading by main force the 
pulpits of ministers whose discourses, to use the language 
of that time, were not savoury. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 
4. In good repute; honored; respected. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ] 

I canna see why I suld be termed a Cameronian, espe- 
cially now that ye hae given the name of that famous and 
savoury sufferer . . . until a regimental band of soul- 
diers, whereof I am told many can now curse, swear, and 
use profane language as fast as ever Richard Cameron 
could preach or pray. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 

savory? (sa’vor-i), π. [Early mod. E. also sa- 
vorie, savery; < ME. savery, saverey, savereye, 
saveray, saferay, < OF. savoree, also sadree, 
sadariege, saturige (> ME. saturege), F. savorée 
= Pr. sadreia = Sp. sagerida, axedrea = Pg. 
segurelha, cigurelha, saturagem = Olt. savo- 
reggia, savorella, It. santoreggia (with intru- 
sive n), satureja = ME. satureie = MLG. satu- 
reie = G. saturet = Dan. saturej = Pol. ezaber, 
czabr = OBulg. shetraj, shetraja, ς L. satureia, 


Α.Α 
ιά t \ 
/ 


Flowering Plant of Savory (Satureja ἠσνέερεςέρ). 
a, corolla; 5, calyx; ¢, pistil. 


Savory 


savory: see Satureja. As with other plant- 
names of unobvious meaning, the word has suf- 
fered much variation.in popular speech.] A 

lant of the genus Satureja, chiefly S. hortensis, 

e summer savory, and S. montana, the winter 
savory, both natives of southern Europe. They 
are low, homely, aromatic herbs, cultivated in gardens for 
seasoning in cookery. S. Thymbra of the. Mediterranean 
region is a small evergreen bush, with nearly the flavor of 
thyme. \ 

In these Indies there is an herbe much lyke vnto a yel- 
owe lyllie, abowte whose leaues there growe and creepe 
‘certeyne cordes or laces, as the lyke is partly seene in the 
herbe which we caule lased sauery. 

R. Eden, tr. of Gonzalus Oviedus (First Books on Ameri- 
_{ca, ed. Arber, p. 230). 


Now savery seede in fatte undounged londe 
Dooth weel, and nygh the see best wol it stonde. 
ne Palladius, Husbondrie (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 
savoy (sa-voi’), π. [So called from: Savoy in 
France,] Α. variety of the common cabbage 
with. a compact head and leaves reticulately 
wrinkled. It is much eultivated for winter 
use, and has many subvarieties. 
Savoyard (sa-voi‘iird), a. and. [< F. Savoy- 
ard, < Savoie, Savoy, + -ard.] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to Savoy. 
. η. A native or an inhabitant of Savoy, 
a former duchy lying south of Lake Geneva, 
afterward a part of the kingdom of: Sardinia, 
and in 1860 ceded to France. It forms the two 
departments of Savoie and Haute-Savoie. 
Savoy Conference, Declaration. See confer- 
ence, declaration. 
Savoy medlar. A European shrub or tree, 
-Amelanchier Amelanchier, of the family Ma- 
lacez, related to the June-berry or shad-bush. 
SAVVY, Savvey (sav’i),v. [< Sp. sabe, 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of saber, know, with an inf. 
“know how,’ ‘can’; < L. sapere, be wise: see 
sapient. The word was taken up from Spanish 
Sree in the southwestern part of the United 
tates, in such expressions as ‘‘sabe usted . . .,” 
“do you know . . .,’ πο sabe,” ‘he does not 
know,’ ‘‘sabe hablar Espafiol,” ‘he can speak 
Spanish,’ ete. Cf. savvy,n.] I, trans. To know; 
understand; ‘‘twig”: as, do you savvy that? 
[Slang.] — 
ΤΙ. intrans. To possess knowledge. 
SAVVY. SAY vey (sav’i),n. [< savvy,v. Cf. Se. 
savie, knowledge, < Ε'. savoir, know, = Sp. saber, 
know.] General cleverness; knowledge of the 
world: as, he has lots of savvy. [Slang.] 
saw! (s4), » [< ME. sawe, saghe, sage, < AS. 
saga = MD. saghe, saeghe, Ὦ. zaag = MLG. sage 
_== OHG. saga, sega, MHG. sage, sege, G. sdge 
= 166]. εὐᾳ = Sw. sdg = Dan. sav, saug, a saw; 
lit. ‘a cutter’ (ef. OHG. seh, MHG. sech, seche, 
G. sech, a plowshare, AS. sigthe, sithe, KE. sithe, 
misspelled scythe, lit. ‘a cutter’), < γ sag, cut, 
= L. secare, cut (whence ult. EK. sickle): see 
secant, section.| 1. A cutting-tool consisting 
of a metal blade, band, or plate with the edge 
armed with cutting teeth, worked either by a 
reciprocating movement, as in a hand-saw, or 
by a continuous motion in one direction, as in 
a circular saw, a band-saw, and an annular saw. 


Saws are for thé most part made of tempered steel. The 
teeth of the smaller kinds are formed by cutting or punch- 





oe... ea ‘o 


@, circular saw (right-hand and left-hand saws have the teeth run- 


ning in opposite directions) ; 4, section of circular saw showing flange 
atc; @, concave saw; é, circular saw with inserted teeth; 7, mill. 
Saw; g, ice-saw; #, cross-cut saw; 2, band-saw; 7, rip-saw; 4, hand- 
saw; 2, panel-saw ; , pruning-saw; 21, whip-saw ; ο, wood-saw; , 
keyhole- or compass-saw; g, back-saw ; 7, bow-back butchers’-saw, 
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ing in the plate interdental spaces or gullets. In saws of 
large size inserted or removable teeth are now much used. 
Small saws are generally provided with a single handle of 
hard wood; larger saws, for use by two workmen, have a 
handle at each end. Reciprocating saws more generally 
have their teeth inclined toward the direction of their cut- 
ting-stroke (see rake, n., 1), but some cut in both direc- 
tions equally. To cut freely, saws must have, for most 
purposes, what is called se¢—that is, alternate teeth must 


- be made to project somewhat laterally and uniformly from 


opposite sides of the saw in order that the kerf or saw-cut 
may be somewhat wider than the thickness of the saw- 
blade. This prevents undue friction of the sides of the 
blade against the sides of the kerf. Some saws, however, 
as surgeons’ saws, hack-saws, etc., have little or no set, 
and undue friction against the kerf is prevented by mak- 
ing the blades of gradually decreasing thickness from the 
edge toward the back. 


2. A saw-blade together with the handles or 
frame to which the blade is attached, as a hand- 
saw, wood-saw, or hack-saw.—38. In zodl. and 
compar. anat., a serrated formation or organ, 
or a serrated arrangement of parts of forma- 


tions or organs. (a) The set of teeth of a merganser, 
as Mergus serrator. (b) The serrate tomial edges of the 
beak of any bird. See sawbill, serratirostrate. (c) The 
long flat serrate or dentate snout of the saw-fish. See cut 
under Pristis. (d) The ovipositor of a saw-fly (Tenthre- 
dinide2), pd 
4, A sawing-machine, as a seroll-saw or jig-saw. 
—5. The act of sawing or see-sawing; spscifi- 
cally, in whist [U.8.], same as see-saw, 3 (b).— 
Annular saw. (a) A saw having the form of a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, with teeth formed on the end, and projectin 
parallel to the longitudinal axis of the cylinder, aroun 
which axis the saw is rotated when in use. Also called 
barrel-saw, crown-saw, cylinder-saw, drum-saw, ring-saw, 
spherical saw, and tub-saw. See cut under crown-saw. (b 
In surg., a trephine.—Brier-tooth saw, a saw gullete 
deeply between the teeth, the gullets being shaped in a 
manner which givesthe teeth acurvature resembling some- 
what the prickles of briers(whence the name). This form 
of tooth is chiefly used in circular saws, rarely or never in 
reciprocating saws. ‘Also called gullet-saw.—Butcher’s 
saw [named after R. G. Butcher, a Dublin surgeon], a nar- 
row-bladed saw set in a frame so that it can be fastened 
at any angle: used in resections.— Circular saw, a saw 
made of acircular plate or disk with a toothed edge, either 
formed integrally with the plate, or made by inserting re- 
movable teeth, the latter being now the most approved 
method for teeth of large lumber-cutting saws. Circular 
saws are very extensively used for manufacturing lumber, 
and their cutting power is enormous, some of them being 
over 7 feet in diameter, running with a circumferential 
velocity of 9,000 feet and cutting at the rate of 200 feet of 
kerf per minute. From the nature of this class of saws, 
they are exclusively used in sawing-machines. These 
machines, for small saws, are often driven by foot- or hand- 
power, but more generally by steam-, water-, or animal- 
wer. Plain circular saws can cut only rectilinear 
erfs, but. some circular saws have a dished or concavo- 
convex form, by which curved shapes corresponding with 
the shape of the saw may be cut. See cut under rim-saw. 
—Comb-cutters’ saw. Same as comb-saw.— Cross-cut 
saw. (a) A saw adapted by its filing and setting to cut 
across the grain. The teeth are filed to act more nearly 
like knife-points than those of rip-saws, which act more 
like chisels. Cross-cut saws have a wider set than rip-saws. 
(6) Particularly, a saw used by lumbermen for cutting logs 
from tree-trunks, having an edge slightly convex in the 
cutting-plane, a handle at each end projecting from and 
at right angles with the back in the plane of the blade, and 
teeth filed so that the saw cuts when drawn in either 
direction. It is operated by two workmen, one at each 
handle.—Double saw, two parallel saw-blades work- 
ing together at a specific distance from each other, 
and in cutting leaving a piece of specific thickness be- 
tween their kerfs.\—Endless saw. Same as band-saw, 
—Equalizing saw, a Rei of circular saws placed on a 
mandrel and set at any desired distance apart by a gage: 
used for squaring off the ends of boards, etc.— Hack-saw. 
a small stout frame-saw with little set, close teeth, an 
well tempered: used for sawing metal, as in cutting off 


saw? (58), 2. 


sawara, 2. 
saw-arbor (sa’ir’bor), η. The shaft, arbor, or 


sawarra-nut (sa-war’ii-nut), n. 


saw-bearing 


By Caine Abel was slaine,... by Achab Micheas was 
imprisoned, by Zedechias Esaias was sawen. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 90. 


Probably each pillar [of the temple] was sawn into two 
parts; they are of the most beautiful granite, in large 
spots, and -- polished. 

ococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i. 108. 


2, To form by cutting with a saw: as, to saw 
boards or planks (that is, to saw timber into 
boards or planks).— 8. To cut or cleave as with 
the motion of a saw. 

Do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but 
use all gently. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 5. 
4. In bookbinding, to score or cut lightly 
through the folded edges of, as the gathered 
sections of a book, in four or five equidistant 


spaces. The stout bands which connect the book.to its 

covers are sunk in the saw-track, and the sewing-thread 

ον holds the leaves together is bound around these 
ands. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To use a saw; practise the use 
of a saw; cut with asaw.—2. To be cut with a 
saw: as, thetimber saws smoothly.—sawing in, 
in bookbinding, the operation of making four or more 
shallow cross saw-cuts in the back of the gathered sections 
of a book, in which cuts the binding cord or thread is 
placed. 

[< ME. sawe, sage, sage, sahe, 

AS. sagu, saying, statement, report, tale, 
prophecy, saw (= MLG. sage = OHG. saga, 

G. G. sage, a tale, = Icel. saga = Sw. Dan. 
saga, a tale, story, legend, tradition, history, 
saga); < secgan (γ sag), say: see sayl. Cf. 
saga.| 1+. A saying; speech; discourse; word. 

Leue lord & ludes lesten to mi sawes! 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1439. 

So what for o thynge and for other, swete, 

I shal hym so enchaunten with my sawes 

That right in hevene his soul is, shal he mete. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1395. 

I will be subgett nyght & day as me well awe, 

To serue my lord Jesu to paye in dede & sawe, 

York Plays, p. 174. 


2. A proverbial saying; maxim; proverb. 
On Salomones sawes selden thow biholdest. 
Piers Plowman (B), vii. 137. 
The justice,... 


Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 156. 


3+. A tale; story; recital. Compare saga. 
Now cease wee the sawe of this seg sterne. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 452. 
4+. A decree. 
A! myghtfull God, here is.it sene, 
Thou will fulfille thi forward right, 
And all thi sawes thou will maynteyne. 
York Plays, p. 504. 
So love is Lord of all the world by right, 


And rules the creatures ty his powrfull saw. 
penser, Colin Clout, 1, 884 


=Syn. 2. Axiom, Maxim, etc. See aphorism. 


saw? (si).- Preterit of seel, 
saw? (58), 7. 


A Seoteh form of salve}. 


A’ doctor’s saws and whittles. 
Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


See Retinospora. 


mandrel upon which a circular, annular, or 
ring saw is fastened and rotated. Also ealled 
saw-shaft, saw-spindle, and saw-mandrel. 

Same as 


bolts, nicking heads of hand-made screws, etc.—Half-back pe SOUATI-NU t, 


saw, a hand-saw the back of which is stiffened to a dis- 
tance of half the length of the blade from the handle.— 
Half-rip saw, a hand-saw without a back, and having a 
width of set intermediate between that of a cross-cut saw 
and that of a rip-saw.— Hey’s saw, a small two-edged 
saw set in a short handle: one edge is straight, the other 
convex. It is used in removing pieces of bone from the 
skull.—Interosseous saw. See interosseous.— Perfo- 
rated saw, a saw having a series of perforations behind 
the teeth.— Pitch of a saw. See pitchl.—Pit frame- 
saw, a double frame-saw, worked by hand, to the frame of 
which are attached upper and lower cross-handles analo- 
gous to those used on the ordinary pit-saw.— Railway 
cut-off saw, a circular saw or buzz-saw supported on its 
frame upon a carriage moving on a track, so that it can be 
fed backward and forward to its work.— Reversible saw, 
a straight-edged saw having both edges armed with teeth, 
so that cutting can be done with either edge, at will, by 
reversing the saw.—Smith’s saw, a hack-saw.—To be 
held at the long sawt, to be kept in suspense. 


Between the one and the other he was held at the long 
saw above a month. 
North, Life of Lord Guilford, i. 148. (Davies.) 


(See also back-saw, band-saw, belt-saw, buzz-saw, center-saw, 
chain-saw, fret-saw, gang-saw, gig-saw, ice-saw, jig-saw, 
rabbet-saw, ring-saw, etc. 


saw! (58), 0.» pret. sawed, pp. sawed or sawn, ppr. 


sawing. [< ME. sawen, saghen, sagen, ς AS. 
*sagian = D.. zagen = MLG, sagen, OHG. sagon, 
segon, MHG. sagen, segen, G. sagen = Icel. saga 
= Sw. δᾷφα = Dan. save, saw; from the noun. ] 
I. trans. 1. To cut or divide with a saw; cut 
in pieces with a saw. 


saw-back (s4’bak), η. 


sawback (sa’bak), n. 


saw-backed (s4’bakt), a. 


saw-beaked (s4’békt), a. 


saw-bearing (si’bar’ing), a. 


An adjustable or fixed 
gage extending over the back of a saw, and 
covering the blade to a line at which it is de- 
sired to limit the depth of the kerf. Compare 
saw-gage. 

The larva of Nerice bi- 
dentata, an American notodontid moth, the 
dorsum of whose abdomen is serrate. 

Having the dorsum 
serrate by the extension of the tip of each ab- 





Saw-backed Larva of Werice didentata, natural size. 


dominal segment, as the larva of Nerice biden- 
tata and other members of that genus. 


Eight or ten of these peculiar saw-backed larvee. 
C. L. Marlatt, Trans. Kansas Acad. Sci., XI. 110. 


Having the beak 
serrated. Also saw-billed. See cut under ser- 
ratirostral. 

In entom., secu- 
riferous: as, the saw-bearimg hymenopters, the 
saw-flies. 





sawbelly 


sawhbelly (s4’bel’i), π. The blue-backed her- 
ring, or glut-herring, Pomolobus zstivalis. [Τιο- 
eal, U.S.] 

saw-bench (58 Ῥοπο]ι), n. In wood-working, a 
form of table on which the work is supported 
while being presented to a circular saw. It is 


fitted with fences and gages for sawing dimension-stuff, 
and is sometimes pivoted for bevel-sawing. £. Η. Knight. 

sawhbill (sa’bil), π. One of several different 
saw-billed birds. (a) Any motmot. See cut under 
Momotus. (6) A humming-bird of the genus Rhampho- 
don or Grypus, having the long bill finely serrulate along 
the cutting edges. (c) A merganser or goosander : some- 
times called jack-saw. See cut under merganser. 


saw-billed (sa’bild), a. Same as saw-beaked. 
See cut under serratirostral. 

saw-block (s&’blok), ». A square channel of 
wood or iron, with parallel slots at various an- 
gles, which guide the saw in cutting wood to 
exact miters. 

sawbones (s4’bonz), mn. [< saw], v., + obj. 
bones.] A-surgeon. [Slang.] 

“Wos you ever called in,” inquired Sam, .. . ‘‘wos you 
ever called in, ven you wos ’prentice to a sawbones, to 
wisit a post-boy?” Dickens, Pickwick, li. 

sawbuck (s4’buk), n. [= D. zaagbok; as saw1 
+ buck!.] Same as sawhorse. {[ 

sawcet, η. andv. An obsolete form of sauce. 

sawcert, 7. An obsolete form of saucer. 

saw-clamp (s4’klamp), n. A frame for holding 
saws while they are filed. Also called horse. 

sawder (si’dér), π. [Also pronounced as if 
spelled *sodder; a contraction of solder.] Flat- 
tery; blarney: used in the phrase soft sawder. 
[Slang. ] 

This is all your fault. Why did not you go and talk to 
that brute of a boy, and that dolt of a woman? You’ve 


got soft sawder enough, as Frank calls it in his new-fash- 
ioned slang. | Bulwer, My Novel, iii. 18. 
My Lord Jermyn seems to have his insolence as ready 
as his soft sawder. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxi. 
She . . . sentin a note explaining who she was, with a 
bit of soft sawder, and asked to see Alfred. 
C. Reade, Hard Cash, xii. 
saw-doctor (si’dok’tor), ». Same as saw- 
gummer. 
sawdont, ». An obsolete form of sultan. 
sawdust (sa’dust), 7. Dust or small fragments 
of wood, stone, or other material, but particu- 
larly of wood, produced by the attrition of a 
Saw. Wood sawdust is used by jewelers, brass-finishers, 
etc., to dry metals which have been pickled and washed. 
Boxwood sawdust is considered the best for jewelry, be- 
cause it is free from turpentine or resinous matter, That 
of beechwood is the next best. Sawdust is used for pack- 


ing, and, on account of its properties as a non-conductor 
of heat, as filling in walls, etc. 


sawdust-carrier (sii’dust-kar’i-ér), n. A trough 
or tube for conducting away the sawdust from 
a machine-saw. L. H. Knight. 

sawer! (si’ér), π. [< ME. sawer; ¢ saw], v., + 
-erl, Cf. sawyer.] One who saws; a sawyer. 
Cath. Ang., p. 319. 

sawer?+, ». A Middle English form of sower. 

sawft, x. An obsolete form of salvel. 

sawt-boxt (saf’boks), x. An obsolete form of 
salve-box. 

saw-file (s4’fil), n. <A file specially adapted for 
filing saws. ‘Triangular files are used for all 
small saws; for mill-saws, etc., the files are flat. 

saw-fish (s4’fish), η. 1. An elasmobranchiate 
or selachian fish of the family Pristidz, having 
the snout μι μεν into a flat saw or serra be- 
set on each side with horizontal teeth pointing 
sidewise. The body is elongate like that of a shark, but 
is depressed, and the branchial apertures are inferior. The 
first dorsal is opposite or a little back of the bases of the 
ventrals. Five or six species of the genus are known; they 
are chiefly inhabitants of the tropical oceans, but occasion- 
ally wander beyond their ordinary limits, The European 
species is Pristis pristis, the pristis of the ancients, of 
the Atlantic Ocean, attaining a length of from 10 to 20 
feet, and of a grayish color. The common American saw- 
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Saw-fish (Pristts pectinatus). 1, side view; 2, under view. 

fish is Pristis pectinatus. The saw attains a length of a 
yard or more, and is straight, flat, a few inches wide, ob- 
tuse at the end, and furnished in the European species 
with from sixteen to twenty pairs, and in the American 
with from twenty-four to thirty-two pairs of stout sh 
teeth, firmly implanted at some distance apart; it is use 
as a weapon of offense and defense, especially in killing 
prey. See also cut under Pristis. 

Hence also—2. By extension, one of the dif- 


ferent selachians of the family Pristiophoride, 


xcitic. 
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having a similar saw-like appendage, which 
never reaches such a size as in the Pristide, or 
true saw-fishes. They are confined to the Pa- 
See cut under Pristiophorus. 
saw-fly (sa’fli), ». A hymenopterous insect of 
the family Tenthredinidz, so called from the 
peculiar construction of the ovipositor (saw or 
terebra), with which they cut or pierce plants. 
Two plates of this instrument have serrate or toothed 
edges. The turnipsaw-fly is Athalia centifolia ; the goose- 
berry saw-fly, Nematus grossularig ; the sweet-potato saw- 
fly, Schizocerus ebeneus ; the wheat or corn saw-fly, Cephus 
pygmeus ; the rose saw-fly, Monostegia (or Hylotoma) rose ; 
the willow saw-fly, Nematus ventricosus. The pear-slug is 
the larva of Selandria cerasi. The wheat or corn saw-fly 
is exceedingly injurious to wheat and rye, the female de- 
ositing her eggs in the stalk, which the larva destroys. 
tis about half an inch long. The Scotch saw-fly isa mem- 
ber of the genus Lophyrus. See cuts under Hylotoma, 
Lyda, rose-siug, and Securifera. 


In the case of the larch saw-jfly (Nematus erichsonii, 
Hartig), the two sets of serrated blades of the ovipositor 
are thrust obliquely into the shoot by a sawing movement; 
the lower set of blades is most active, sliding in and out 
alternately, the general motion of each set of blades being 
like that of a back-set saw. 

Packard, Entomology for Beginners, p. 166. 
saw-frame (si’fram), η. The frame in which 
a saw is set; a Saw-sash. 
saw-gage (58/σᾶ]),π. 1. (a) A steel test-plate 
or standard gage for testing the thickness of 
saw-blades. (b) A straight-edge laid over the 
edge of a saw-blade to determine whether the 
teeth are in line. (c) A test for the range of 
the tooth-points of a saw in their distance from 
the center of rotation.—2. An attachment to 
a saw-bench for adjusting the stuff to be cut 
to the saw, the gage determining the width of 
cut.—38. A device for adjusting the depth of a 
saw-cut. 
Also sawing-machine gage. 
saw-gate (sa’gat),n. 1.Therectangular frame 
in which a mill-saw or gang of mill-saws is 
stretched. Also sawmill-gate, saw-sash.— 21. 
oe motion or progress of a saw (?). Ἴπογο, 
ict. 

The oke and the boxwood, . . . although they be greene, 
doe stiffely withstand the saw-gate, choking and filling up 
their teeth even. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 45. (Richardson.) 
saw-gin (si’jin),. A machine used to divest 
cotton of its husk and other superfluous parts. 
See cotton-gin. 
saw-grass (sa’gras), n. A eyperaceous plant 
of the genus Cladium, especially C. effuswm. 
It is a marsh-plant with culms from 4 to 8 feet 
high, and long slender saw-toothed leaves. 
[Southern U. 5.] 
saw-guide (s4’gid), n. 
fence for a saw-bench, ' a ‘i 
saw- er (sa’gum/“ér), 7. unching- or 
κα ποπ κ. cutting δν the ος, 


A form of adjustable 


between the teeth of a saw;.a gummer.. Also 
saw-doctor. . : 
saw-hanging (sA’hang’ing), m. Any device by 


which a mill-saw is strained in its gate. 

sawhorn (si’hérn),”. Any insect with serrate 
antenns#; specifically, a beetle of the serricorn 
series. See Serricornia. 

saw-horned (s4’hérnd), a. Having serrate an- 
tenn, as the beetles of the series Serricornia. 

sawhorse (s4’hérs), n. A support or rack for 
holding wood while it is 
cut. by a wood-saw. Also 
called sawbuck or buck. 

sawing-block (sé’ing- 
blok), n. A miter-box. 

sawing-machine (si’- 
ing-ma-shén”),n, Ama- 
chine for operating asaw 
or gang of saws. Also often 
called simply saw, generally, 
however, with a prefix indi- 
cating the kind of machine: 
as, scroll-saw, gang-saw, band-saw, etc.—Lath-sawing 
machine. See lathl.—$a -machine gage. Same 
as saw-gage.— Traversing sawing-machine, a sawing- 
machine in which the work remains stationary, and the 
saw travels over it. 

saw-jointer (si’join’tér), . An apparatus by 
which the jointing of gang-saws (that is, the 
filing and setting of the teeth) is performed with 
proper allowance for change of shape resulting 
from unequal strains in the saw-gate, so that 
parallelism of the breast-line and rake may be 
secured when the saws are put under tension. 
The main features of the apparatus are a guiding-frame 
for holding the saw during the operation of jointing, 
which moves upon adjustable ways in such manner as to 
gage the filing of the teeth so that their points will lie in 
the are of a circle of considerable radius. Saws so jointed 
may have the tension adjusted in the gate in a manner 
that will secure the straight breast-line and uniform rake 
necessary for uniformity in their action in the gang. 
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Wood-saw and Sawhorse. 


saw-table 


saw-jumper (si’jum’pér), n. 
swage. 

saw-like (s4’lik), a Sharp and wiry or rasping 
in tone, as a bird’s note; sounding like a saw 
in use or being sharpened. 

The saw-like note of this bird foretells rain, 

y C. Swainson, British Birds, p. 33. 

sawlog (si’log), απ. A log cut to the proper 
length for sawing in a sawmill, τὴ {ολ 

saw-mandrel (s4’man’drel), π.. A saw-arbor. 

sawmill (si’mil), x. A mill, driven by water or 
steam, for sawing timber into boards, planks, 
etc., suitable for building and other purposes. 
The saws used are of two distinct kinds, the circular and 
reciprocating (see saw1,n.). In many of the larger sawmills 


of. modern times many accessory machines are used, as 
shingle-, lath-, and planing-machines, 

The Ilande of Medera . . . hath in it many springes of 
fresshe water and goodly ryuers, ypon the which are bylded 
manye sawe mylles, wherewith manye fayre trees, lyke vnto 
Ceder and Cypresse trees, are sawed and cut in sunder, 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 40). 


sawimnill-gate (si’mil-gat), η. Same as saw- 
cate, 1. 
sawn (sain). 


Same as saw- 


A past participle of saw, 
sawndrest, η. Same as sanders! for sandal2, 
Sawney, Sawny (s4’ni),”. [A further corrup- 
tion of Sandy (ME. Saunder, Sawnder), which is 
a corrupted abbr. of Alexander.] .A Scotsman: 
a nickname due to the frequent use of the name 
Alexander in Scotland, or to the characteristic 
Scotch pronunciation of the abbreviation. 
saw-pad (si’pad),”. Adevice used as a guide 
for the web of a lock-saw or compass-saw in 
cutting out small holes. 
saw-palmetto (sa’pal-met’6),”. See Serenoa. 
saw-pierced (sa’perst), a. Cut out, like fret- 
work, by the use of the band-saw or jig-saw, 
as in woodwork: also noting similar work on a 
much smaller scale in metal, as in gold jewelry. 
saw-pit (sa’pit),. A pit over which timberis 
sawed by two men, one standing below the tim- 
ber and the other above. 

Thither [to the ale-house] hekindly invited me, to a place 
as good as a death’s head, or memento for mortality ; top, 
sole, and sides being all earth, and the beds no bigger than 
so many large coffins. Indeed it was, for beauty and con- 
veniency, like a covered sawpit, 

Court and Times of Charles I., II. 285. 
saw-sash (s4’sash), n...Same as saw-gate, 1. 
sawset, ». A Middle English form of sauce, 
sawsert, x. A Middle English form of saucer. 
saw-set (sa’set), m. An instrument used to 





Saw-sets. 
ὅ, anvil used for setting saws in saw-factories, the setting being per- 
formed by blows of the peculiarly shaped hammer a, Every second 
tooth is set in one direction, and, the saw-blade being turned over, 
the intervening teeth are set in the reverse direction; c and ἆ are 
notched levers by which in ordinary setting the alternate teeth are 
set in opposite directions. 


wrest or turn the teeth of saws alternately to 
the right and left so that they may make a 


kerf somewhat wider 
than the thickness 
of the blade. Also 
called saw-wrest.— 
Saw-set pliers. See 
plier. 





saw-sharpener (sa’- 
sharp’nér), π. The 
greater titmouse, Pa- 
rus major: so called 
from its sharp wiry 
notes. Also sharp- 
saw. See eut under 
Parus. [Loeal, Scot- 
land. ] 

sawsieget,. An ob- 
solete form of sau- 


Saw-set for a Work-bench. 
A,shank for fixing the implement 
to a bench; C, punch, hinged to a 
base. B at Ἐ, and pressed upward 
by springs; 17, screw-support for the 


back of the blade; D, gage which 
may be adjusted for different-sized 


teeth. The blade is moved along 


Sage. Baret, 1580. to '- ae oe bag the 
At nch, which is struck with a ham- 
saw-spindle (981 - pur 
spin’dl), π. The 


shaft which carries a circular saw; asaw-arbor. 

saw-swage (sa’swaj), ». A form of punch or 
striker for flattening the end of a saw-tooth to 
give it width and set. Z. Η. Knight. 

sawtt, ”. See saultl. 

saw-table (s4’ta”bl), n. 1. The table or plat- 
form of a sawing-machine, on which material to 
be sawn is held or clamped while sawing it.—2. 
A form of power sawing-machine for trimming 
the edges of stereotype plates. EH. H. Knight, 


saw-table 
Roc 


king saw-table, a form of cross-cutting machine in 
which the stuff is laid on a table which rocks on an axis, 


3 con en teic9 in, beangiig 
e stuif, under the action (GF, ὁ 65 
GG CR (4 


of the circular saw. JZ. Η. 

Knight. 
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requisite hardness and 
elasticity are given to 
etg CH Ch 


asaw. HL. Η. Knight.— 
Saw-tempe machine, 
a machine for holding a saw- 
blade firmly so that it may 
not buckle when itis plunged 
into the tempering oil-bath, 

sawteret, x. An obso- 
lete form of psalter. 

saw-tooth (581901), 1, 
A tooth of a saw. | Saw- 
teeth are made in a great Forms of Removable Saw-teeth. 
variety of forms; typical 
shapes are shown in the cuts. If designed to cut in one 
direction only, they are given a rake in that direction. 
If they are to cut equally in either direction, the teeth 
are generally V-shaped, their central axes being then at 
right angles with the line of 


cut. Teeth of saws are either A B 4 
formed integrally with the Men, hie (uy, 


plates or blades, or inserted 
and removable. The latter 
have the advantage that they 
can be replaced easily and H Ἱ 
quickly when worn or broken, 
and the need of gumming is 
entirely obviated. The meth- 
od is, however, practicable 
only with the teeth of large 
saws.—Saw-tooth indica- 
tor, an adjustable device 
used in shaping the teeth of 
circular saws to insure their 
filing and setting at equal dis- 
tances from the center.— 
Saw-tooth swage, an anvil- 
block used with a punch or 
wedge to flatten the edges 
of saw-teeth. Compare saw- 
swage.— Saw-toota upset- 
ter, an implement for set- 
ting the teeth of saws, or for 
spreading their teeth, and 
acting asaswage. See swage. 


saw-toothed (s4’tétht), 
a. Serrate; having ser- 
rations like the teeth of a saw.—Saw-toothed 
sterrinck, Lobodon carcinophagus, an antarctic seal. 

sawtryt, ». An obsolete form of psaliery. 


Armonia Rithmica is a sownynge melody, and divers in- 
strumentes serue to this maner armony, as tabour, and tim- 


bre, harpe, and sawtrye. 
‘ Trevisa, tr. of Barth. Aug. de P. R., xix. 41. 


Their instruments were various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind: 
The sawtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noisy band. 
; Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1, 358. 
saw-upsetter (sa’up-set’ér), m. A tool used 
to spread the edges of saw-teeth, in order to 
widen the kerf; a saw-swage or saw-tooth up- 
setter. 
saw-vise (si’vis), m. A clamp for holding a 
saw firmly while it is filed; a saw-clamp. 
saw-whet (sd’hwet), π. The Acadian owl, 
Nyctala acadica: so called from its rasping 
notes, which resemble the sounds made in fil- 
μα or sharpening a Saw. It is one of the smallest 
owls of North America, only from 7} to 8 inches long, and 
from 17 to 18 in extent of wings, the wing itself 5}.°.The 
bill is black and the eyes are yellow. The plumage is 
much variegated with brown, reddish, gray, and white, 
the facial disk being ος white. It is widely distrib- 
uted in North America. The name is sometimes extend- 


ed to a larger congeneric species, NV. richardsont, of arctic 
America. See cut under Nyctala. 


saw-whetter (si’hwet/ér), »... 1. Same. as 
saw-whet.—2, The marsh-titmouse, Parus pa- 

x lustris. [Prov.,Eng.] 

sawwort (sa’wért), » A plant of the Old 
World genus Serratula, especially S. tinctoria, 
whose foliage yields a yellowdye. The name is 
derived from the sharp serration of the leaves. 
Species of Heterotrichum are also so called. 

saw-wrack (s4’rak),. The seaweed Fucus 
serratus. 

saw-wrest (sa’rest), m. A saw-set, either in 
the form of a notched lever or of pliers, in con- 
tradistinetion to others operating by percus- 
sion, as those of the hammer and swage varie- 
ties. 

‘Sawyer (s&’yér), . [Early mod. E. also saw- 
ier; ME. sawyer, < *sawien, sawen, saw (see 
sawl, v.), +-erl, For the termination, see -ier, 
-yer, and ef. lovyer, lawyer, ete. Cf. sawerl.] 
1.,.Qne whose employment is the sawing of 
timber into planks or boards, or the sawing of 
wood for fuel. |. 


I was sold in the field of Mars and bought of a sawier, 
which when he perceiued that my armes were better giuen 


Saw-teeth, 

A, cross-cut teeth; B, Veeck 
rated saw, same tooth asA; C, 
double-cutting cross-cut teeth ; 
D, cross-cut saw-teeth; E shows 
set of teeth shown in A and B; 
F, M-teeth, cross-cut; G, peg- 
teeth or fléam-teeth, cross-cut ; 
H, half-moon teeth, cross-cut; 
I, cross-cut teeth for small saws; 
J, cross-cut hand-saw teeth; K, 
teeth used in somecircularsaws, 
also in some pit-saws, cross-cut 
saws, etc.; L, shouldered teeth ; 
M and P, forms used in cir- 
cular saws; N, O, brier-teeth. 
Saws with teeth A, B, C, D, and 
F cut in both directions; those 
with teeth H and L inonly one. 
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to handle a lance than to pul at a sawe, he solde mee to 
the Consul Dacus. 


Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 142. 
2. A tree swept along by the current of ariver 
with its branches above water, or, more com- 
monly, a stranded tree, continually raised and 
depressed by the force of the current (whence 


thename). The sawyers in the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi are a danger to navigation, and frequently sink boats 
which collide with them. [Western U. 8.] 


There was I perched up on a sawyer, bobbin’ up and 
down in the water. Robb, Squatter Life. 
3. See top-sawyer. 

Here were collected together, in all sorts of toggeries 
and situations, a large proportion of such persons, from 
the lowest Μα and threadbare, worn-out, white- 
coated cad up to the shawlified, four-in-hand, tip-top 
sawyer. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 189. 
4. In entom., any wood-boring larva, especially 
of a longicorn beetle, as Oncideres cingulaius, 
which cuts off twigs and small branches; a 
girdler.. The orange sawyer is the larva of Hia- 
phidion inerme. See cuts under hickory-girdler 
and Elaphidion.—5. The bowfin, a fish. See 
Amia, and cut under Amiidz. [Luocal, U. S.] 

sax! (saks), n. [< ME. sax, sex, seax, saex, a 
knife, « AS. seax, a knife, = Icel. sax, a short, 
heavy sword, = Sw. Dan. saz, a pair of scissors 
= OFries. saz, a knife, a short sword, = MD 
sas = MLG, saz = OHG. MHG. sahs, a knife, < 
ν sag, cut: seesawl.] 1}. A knife; asword; 
a dagger about 20 inches in length. 

Wan he thanne seyde 
“Nymeth goure saxes,” thot be a non mid the dede 

Drow ys knyf, and slow a non al an on ywar. 

Rob. of Gloucester, Chronicle (ed. Hearne), p. 125. 
2. A slate-cutters’ hammer. It has a point at 
the back of the head, for making nail-holes in 
slates. Also called slate-ax. 

sax? (saks), a. and, <A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of six. 

Sax. An abbreviation of Saxon and Saxony. 

saxafrast (sak’sa-fras), ». A form of sassa- 


’ 


Sras. 

saxatile (sak’sa-til), a. [« L. saxatilis, having 
to do with rocks, frequenting rocks, < saxum, a 
rock, a rough stone.}] In zoél. and bot., living 
or growing among rocks; rock-inhabiting; sax- 
icolous or saxicoline. 

saxaul, η. Same as saksaul. 

saxcornet (saks’kér’net), n. 
horn) + L. cornu 
horn. 

gaxe (saks), ». [So called from Saze, F. form 
of G. Sachsen, Saxony.] A commercial name for 
a quality of albuminized paper exported from 
Germany (Dresden) for photographie purposes. 

saxhorn (saks’hérn), n. [< Sax (see def.) + 
horn.] A musical instrument of the trumpet 
class, invented by Adolphe Sax, : 
a Frenchman, about 1840. τι 
has a wide cupped mouthpiece and a 
long, large tube with from three to five 
valves. The details of construction 
are such that the tone is remarkably 
full and even, the compass very long, 
and the fingering consistent and sim- 
ple. Six or more sizes or varieties are 
made, so as to form a complete series 
or family of similar tone and manipu- 
lation ; they are named by their funda- 
mental key or by their relative com- 
pass, as soprano, tenor, etc. The tenor 
saxhorn is also called alt-horn ; the next 
larger, barytone ; the next, euphonium ; 


[< Sax (see sax- 
E. horn.) Same as saz- 





Saxhorn. 


and the bass, bombardon or sax-tuba. | λωῤῥινός ον ομά 
These instruments are especially use- yaives; c, keys; @. 
ful for military bands, but they have bell; ¢, crook. - 


not been often introduced into the 

orchestra, because of the comparatively unsympathetic 
quality of the tone. Also saxcornet and saxotr ε 
Saxicava, (sak-sik’a-vii), m. [NL.: see saxica- 
vous.) A genus of bivalve mollusks, typical 
of the family Saxicavidze, whose species live 
mostly in the hollows of rocks which they ex- 


eavate for themselves. The common Luropean S. 
rugosa varies greatly under different conditions. Some- 
times by excavation it does considerable damage to sea- 
walls, Successive generations will occupy the same hole, 
the last inhabiting the space between the valves of its 
redecessor. See cut under Glycymeris. 

axicavide (sak-si-kav’i-dé), ». pl. [NLi, < 
Saxicava + -idz.] A family of bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by the genus Saxicava. The ani- 
mal has the mantle-lobes mostly united, the siphons elon- 
gated, covered with a thin skin, and with fringed orifices, 
and the foot digitiform; the shell has thick valves, gap- 
ing at the extremities; the hinge has a single cardinal 
tooth, and the ligament is external. The species live in 
sand or mud as well as soft rocks, in which they excavate 
holes or burrows. Also called Glycymeridz. See cut un- 
der Glycymeris. : ; 

Saxicavous (sak-sik’a-vus), a. [<« NL. sazxicavus, 
ς L. saxum, a rock, + cavare, hollow, < cavus, 
hollow: see cavel.] Hollowing out rocks, as a 
mollusk; lithodomous. 


saxifrage 


Saxicola (sak-sik’d-li), π. [NL.: see sazico- 
lous.] The typical genus of Saxicoline; the 
stonechats. There are many species, the greater num- 
ber of which are African. ‘The commonest is S. enanthe, 
the stonechat or wheatear of Europe, rarely found in 
North America. The genus is also called Ginanthe. See 
cut under stonechat. 

saxicole (sak’si-k6l), a. [< NL. saxicola: see 
saxicolous.| In bot., same as saxicolous. 

Saxicolide (sak-si-kol’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Saxicola + -~ide.] The Saxicoline regarded as 
a separate family. 

Saxicoline (sak’si-k6-li’né), π. pl. [NL., < 
Saxicola + -inz.] Asubfamily of turdoid oscine 
passerine birds, referred either to the Turdidz 
or the Sylviid# ; the chats. They have booted tarsi, 
a small bill much shorter than the head, oval nostrils, 
bristly rictus, pointed wings, and short square tail. ‘here 
are numerous genera, and upward of a hundred spe- 
cies. They are almost exclusively Old World, though 3 
genera appear in America. See cuts under whinchat and 
stonechat. 

saxicoline (sak-sik’6-lin), a. [As saxicole + 
~inel.] 1. In zodl., living among rocks; rock- 
inhabiting; rupicoline; rupestrine; in bot., 
same as saxicolous.—2,. Specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Sazicoline. 

saxicolous (sak-sik’6-lus), a. [ς NL. sazicola, 
¢ L. saxum, a rock, + colere, inhabit.] Living 
or growing on or among rocks. Also sazicole. 

Saxifraga (sak-sif’ra-gii), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700): see ανν A genus of dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous plants popularly known 
as saxifrage, type of the family Saxifragacex 
and tribe Saxifrageze. It is characterized by 
a two-celled ovary maturing into a small two- 
beaked and two-celled many-seeded pod, with 
the placents in the axis, and by flowers 
with a five-lobed calyx, five equal petals, and 
ten stamens, with slender filaments and two- 
eelled anthers. There are about 180 species, chiefly 
natives of cold regions, especially high mountains and in 
arctic latitudes, chiefly of the northern hemisphere, rare 
in South America and in Asia, ‘They are usually peren- 
nials, with a radical rosette of broad leaves, and varying 
in habit from erect to prostrate, and from very smooth to 
glandular-hairy. Their flowers are small, but of conspicu- 
ous numbers, usually white or yellow, and panicled or co- 
rymbed. There are about 210 species, of which 67 occur in 

orth America exclusive of Mexico. They increase rapidly 
northward, and 25 or more are reported from Alaska, 9 of 
which extend to its most northern limit, Point Barrow, at 
71° 27’. S. oppositifolia, the purple saxifrage, is perhaps 
the most characteristic and widely distributed plant of 
the arctic regions, where it is almost universal, and often 
the first flower to bloom, producing from four to nine pink 
or dark-purple petals, ranging from sea-level to 1,900 feet, 
and extending from northern Vermont to latitude 83° 24’. 
See saxifrage. 


Most Sazxifrages make stolons and offshoots freely, and 
_by these the plants are easily propagated ; they are also 
increased by division. Bailey, Cyclo. of Hort., IV. 1618. 


Saxifragaces (sak’si-fri-ga’s6-é),n. pl. [NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1805), < Saxifraga + -acez. | 
A family of dicotyledonous plants, the saxi- 
frage family, belonging to the order Rosales. 
It is closely allied to the Rosacex, but with usually only 
five or ten stamens, and is characterized by the usual 
presence of regular flowers with five sepals, five petals, 
free and smooth filaments, two-celled anthers, a swollen or 
divided disk, and an ovary of two carpels, often separate 
above and containing numerous ovules in two rows at the 
central angle. In Engler’s system it includes about 600 
species in 75 genera; but here the Hydrangeaceez, Escal- 
loniacez, and Grossulariacee are included, mostly as 
subfamilies. It exhibits great variety in habit. In the 
shrubby genera and trees the leaves are generally opposite ; 
in the others alternate, and often chiefly radical. Many 
produce valued fruits, as the currant and gooseberry ; in 
others the fruitisadry capsule. Many are cultivated for 
their ornamental flowers. See Heuchera and Saaifraga 
(the type of the family); also FPrancoa, Mitella, Parnas- 
sia, and Tiarella. 

saxifragaceous (sak’si-fra-ga’shius), a. [< 
saxifrage (Li. saxifraga) + -ασεοιδ.] Belong- 
ing to the Saxifragacee. 

saxifragal ( sak-sif/ra-gal), a. [< saxifrage (L. 
saxifraga) + -al.] 1. Like or pertaining to 
the plant saxifrage.— 2. Typified by the fam- 
ily Saxifragacez: as, the saxifragal alliance. 
Lindley. 

saxifragant (sak-sif’ra-gant), a. [ς L. saat- 
fragus, stone-breaking (see saxifrage), + 
-ant.). Breaking or destroying stones; litho- 
tritic. Also saxifragous. Blount, Glossogra- 

hia. 

saxifrage (sak’si-fraj), n. [¢ ME. sazifrage, < 
OF. (and F.) saxifrage = Sp. saxifraga, saxifra- 
gua (vernacularly saxafraz, sasafras, salsafras, 
θἵο., > E. sassafras) = Pg. saxifraga, saxifra- 
gia =It. sassifraga, sassifragia, < L. saxifraga, 
in full saxifraga herba or saxifragum adiantum, 
maidenhair ; lit. ‘stone-breaking’ (so called be- 
cause found growing in the clefts of rocks or 
(Pliny) from its supposed lithotritic properties); 
fem. of saxifragus, stone-breaking, ¢ saxum, 


saxifrage 


a stone, rock Cpe. < ¥ sac, 866, in secare, cut: 
see secant, saw), + frangere ( frag), break, 
= E. break: see fragile. Cf. sassafras.) A plant 
of the genus ade 
Scarcely any of the species have 
economic properties, but many 
are beautiful in foliage and flow- 
er. They are commonly rock- 
plants with tufted leaves and 
panicles of white, yellow, or red 
flowers. They are predominant- 
ly alpine, and of alpine plants 
they are the most easy to culti- 
vate. One group, as S. hypnoides, 
has mossy foliage, forming a car- 
pet, in spring dotted with white 
flowers. Others, as S. Aizoon, 
have the foliage silvery, in ro- 
settes, Others, as S. wmbrosa, 
the London-pride or none-so- 
pretty, and S. oppositifolia, the 
purple saxifrage, afford brilliant 
colored flowers. A _leathery- 
leafed group is represented by 
the Siberian S. crassifolia, well 
known in cultivation. A com- 
mon house-plant is S. sarmen- 
tosa, the beefsteak- or straw- 
berry-geranium (see geranium), 
also called satlor-plant, creeping- 
sailor, and Chinese saxifrage. 8. 
Virginiensis is a common spring 
flower in eastern North America.—Burnet-saxifrage, 
a common Old World plant, mis pane Sazifraga, with 
leaves resembling those of the garden burnet. ‘The young 
plants are eaten as a salad, and the root has diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and stomachic properties. ‘The great burnet- 
saxifrage is P. magna, a similar but larger plant.— 
Golden saxifrage, a plant of the genus Chrysoplenium 
of the saxifrage family; especially C. oppositifolium of 
the Old World, with golden-yellow flowers. The species 
are small smooth herbs of temperate regions.— Lettuce 
8 e. See lettuce-saxifrage.—Meadow- ‘ 
(a) Saxifraga granulata, a common white-flowered Euro- 
pean species. (0) See meadow-saxifrage.— Mossy saxi- 
frage, the European Saxifraga hypnoides, sometimes call- 
ed lady’s-cushion. See def. above.—Pepper-saxifrage. 
Same as meadow-saxifrage, teen a ee 5, 
Pennsylvanica, a plant a foot or two high, with rather 
long tongue-like leaves and greenish flowers, found in 
bogs in the northern United States. 

Saxifragez (sak-si-fra’jé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ven- 
tenat, 1799), < Saxifraga + -ex,.] A name 
originally employed for the Sazifragacéa, re- 
duced to tribal rank by de Candolle in 1830 


and so used by later authors. The tribe now em- 
braces 25 genera, of which Saxifraga is the type. Some 
of the other more important genera are Heuchera, Mitella, 


and Tiarella, 

saxifragine (sak-sif’ra-jin), n. [< L. sazifra- 
gus, stone-breaking (see saxifrage), + -ine?.] 
1. The trade-name of an explosive, consisting 
of 77 per cent. barium nitrate, 21 per cent. 


chareoal, and 2 per cent. sulphur. Its slow rate 
of combustion was claimed as an advantage. 

2, A name for a grade of dynamite. 
saxifragous (sak-sif’ra-gus),a. [< L. saxifra- 
gus, stone-breaking: see saxifrage.] Same as 
saxifragant. [Rare.] 

saxigenous (sak-sij’e-nus), a. [< LL. saxigenus, 
sprung from stone, < L. saxum, a stone, rock, + 
-genus, produced: see -genous.] Growing on 
rocks: as, saxigenous lithophytes. Darwin, 
Coral Reefs, p. 85. 
Saxon (sak’sn), n.anda. [< ME. *Sazon, Sax- 
oun, < OF. Saxon, *Saxoun (nom.. also, Saisne, 
> ME. Saisne), F. Saxon = Sp. Sajon = Pg. 
Saxdio = It. Sassone, < LL. Saxo(n-), usually in 
pl. Saxones, Saxon; froman O'Teut. form repre- 
sented by AS. Seaxa (pl. Seaxan, Seaxe, gen. 
Seaxena, Seaxna, Saxna) = MD. *Saxe = OHG, 
Sahso, MHG. Sahse, Sachse, G. Sachse = 1991. 
Saxi, pl. Saxar = Sw. Sachsare = Dan. Sachser 
(= with added suffix -er, D. Sakser, MD. Sasse- 
naer), 8 Saxon, in pl. the Saxons; usually ex- 
plained as lit. ‘Sword-men’ (as the Franks were 
‘Spear-men’: see Frank1), ς AS. seax = OHG. 
sahs, ete., a short sword, a knife: seesaxl. Cf. 
AS. Seaxnedt = OHG. Saxndt, a war-god, lit. 
‘companion of the sword’; Icel. Jarnsaxa, an 
ogress who earried an iron knife: see Anglo- 
Saxon. The Celtic forms, Gael. Sasunnach, 
Saxon, English, ete., W. Sais, pl. Saeson, Seison, 
an νὰ tanh tines Seisoneg, n., English, ete., are 
from E. or ML.] I, n. 1. A member of a 
Germanic people dwelling near the mouth of 
the Elbe, one part of which (see Anglo-Saxon) 
invaded and conquered portions of southern 
England in the fifth and sixth centuries; also, 
one of their descendants. Those who re- 
mained in Germany are called Old Saxons. 
See Angle? and Jutel. , 


2. One of the English race or English-speaking 


races. (a) A member of the English-speaking races as dis- 
tinguished from other races or races speaking other lan- 
guages; an Englishman, American, Canadian, Australian, 
etc. (b) A Lowlander of Scotland, as distinguished from 
a Highlander or Gael. 





Flowering Plant of Saxi- 
frage (Saxtfraga Virgini- 
At he @, a flower; 0, the 

ruit. 
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While on yon plain 
The Sawon rears one shock of grain, .. . 
The Gael, of plain and river heir, 
Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true? 

Scott, L. of the L., v. 7. 


(ο) An Englishman, as distinguished from an Irishman. 
{Ireland.] 


Cassidy, before retiring, would assuredly intimate his 
approaching resignation to scores of gentlemen of his na- 
tion, who would not object to take the Saxon’s pay until 
they finally shook his yoke off. | Thackeray, Philip, xxx. 


3. A native or an inhabitant of Saxony in its 
later German sense. The modern Saxon lands are in 
central Germany, and comprise the kingdom of Saxony, 
the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, the duchies of 
Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Meiningen, 
and part of the province of Saxony in Prussia. 

4, The language of the Saxons; Anglo-Saxon; 
by extension, modern English speech of Saxonor 
Anglo-Saxon origin; English diction composed 
mainly of Saxon words, and not Latinized or of 
classical or other origin. See Anglo-Saxon, Ab- 
breviated Sax.—5. In entom., the noctuid moth 
Hadena rectilinea : an English collectors’ name. 
— Old Saxon, Saxon as spoken on the continent in early 
times in the district between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
Abbreviated Ο. Saa., Ο. S., or, as in this work, OS. 


ΤΙ. a. 1. Pertaining to the Saxons (in any 
sense), their country, or language; Anglo- 
Saxon.—2. Of or pertaining to the later Sax- 


ons in Germany.—§Saxon architecture, a rude va- 
riety of Romanesque, of which early examples occur in 
England, its period being from the conversion of England 
until about the Conquest, when the Norman style began 
to prevail. The 
few relics left us 
of this style ex- 
hibit its general 
characteristics as 
rude solidity and 
strength. The 
walls are of rough 
maso very 
thick, without 
buttresses, and 
sometimes of her- 
ring-bone work; 
the towers and 
pillars are thick 
in proportion. to 
height, the for- 
mer being some- 
times not more 
than three diam- 
eters high; the 
quoins or angle- 
masonry are of 
hewn stones set 
alternatelyon end 
and horizontally 
(long and short 
work); the arches 
of doorways and 
windows are 
rounded, or some- 
times these openings have triangular heads, their jambs of 
long and short work carrying either rudely carved imposts 
or capitals with square abaci. Sometimes heavy moldings 
run round the arches, and when two or more arches are 
conjoined in an arcade they are carried on heavy low shafts 
formed like balusters. Window-openings in the walls 
splay from both the interior and the exterior, the position 
of the windows being in the middle of the thickness of the 
wall.— Saxon blue, (a) Same as Saxony blue (which see, 
under biwe).. (6) The blue obtained on wool by the use 
of Saxony blue. It is brighter than the blue of the in- 
digo-vat, but not so fast to light or alkalis, 


Saxondom (sak’sn-dum),”. [< Saxon + -dom.] 
Peoples or communities of Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon origin, or the countries inhabited by 
them; the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Look now at American Sagvondom, and at that little 
fact of the sailing of the Mayflower, two hundred years ago, 


from Delft Haven in Holland ! 
Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Worship, iv. 


Saxonic (sak-son’ik), a. [< ML. Saxonicus, ς 
LL. Saxo(n-), Saxon: see Saxon.] Of or per- 
taining to the Saxons; written in or relating 
to the Saxon language; Saxon: as, Saxonic 
documents. 

Saxonical (sak-son’i-kal), a. [< Saxonic + -al.] 
Same as Sazonic.. 

Peaceable king Edgar, that Saxonicall Alexander. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 7. 

Saxonisht, a. [< Saxon +-ish.] Same as Saxon. 
Bale, Life of Leland. 

Saxonism (sak’sn-izm), n. [< Saxon + -ism.] 
An idiom of the Saxon or early English lan- 
guage. 

The language [of Robert of Gloucester]... is full of 
Saxonisms, which indeed abound, more or less, in every 


writer before Gower. and Chaucer. 
Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1. 49. 


Saxonist (sak’sn-ist), n. [< Saxon + -ist.] A 
ae scholar; one versed in Saxon or Anglo- 
axon, 


Saxon Architecture. 


@,tower of Earl’s Barton C hurch, Northamp- 
tonshire, England; 4, baluster-window, in 
sae church; ¢, an angle in long and short 
work, 





Say 


A critical Saxonist has detected the corruptions of its 
{the Saxon Chronicle’s] idiom, its inflections, and its or- 
thography. 1. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 184. 

saxonite (sak’sn-it), π. [ς Saxony + -ite2.] 
A rock made up essentially of olivin and en- 
statite. It occurs as a terrestrial rock, and also 
in various meteorites. See peridotite. 

Saxonize (sak’sn-iz), v. t.3 pret. and pp. Saxon- 
ized, ppr. Saxonizing. [= F. saxoniser, < ML. 
Saxonizare, <Saxo(n-), Saxon: see Sazon.] Το 
render Saxon in character or sentiment; per- 
meate or imbue with Saxon ideas, ete. 

The reintroduction into Saxonized England, from the 
south, of Celtic myths nearly identical with those which 
the Anglo-Normans found in Wales... gave to the latter 
a fresh life. Encyc. Brit., XX. 642. 

saxony (sak’sn-i),n. [< Saxony (see def.), < LL. 
Saxonia, Saxony, < Saxo(n-), Saxon: see Saxon. | 
A woolen material taking its name from the 
kingdom of Saxony, and supposed to be of 
superior quality from the high reputation of 
the wool of that country. (4) Α glossy cloth once 
much in vogue for wearing-apparel. ο lannel: the 


finest blankets being included in this. (c) Same as ὅσα- 
ony yarn, See yarn. 


Saxony blue, green, lace, yarn. 


greenl, ete. | 

ο αρ (sak’s9-fOn), mn. [< Sax (see def.) 
+ Gr. φωνή, voice, sound,]. A musical instru- 
ment, properly of the ο]ατ]- 
net class, but with a metal 
tube like a trumpet or horn, 
invented by Adolphe Sax 
about 1840. It consists of a 
clarinet mouthpiece or beak and a 
conical tube more or less convo- 
luted, with about twenty finger- 
holes controlled by keys or levers. 
Eight sizes or varieties are made, 
which are named from their fun- 
damental key or their relative 
compass, They are especially use- 
ful in military bands as a more 
sonorous substitute for clarinets, 
but are almost unused in the or- 
chestra. 


saxophonist (sak’so-fo- 
nist), m. [ saxophone. + 
-ist.|. A player upon the 
saxophone. 
saxotromba (sak-s0-trom’- 
ba), nm. [< Saw (see sax- 
horn) + It. tromba, a trumpet.] A wind-instru- 
ment, made in several sizes, with a tone 
between those of the trumpet and the bugle, 
sax-tuba (saks’ti’bi), ». [ς Sax (see saxhorn) 
+ L. tuba, a trumpet.) . One of the larger 
forms of saxotromba. ! 
sax-valve (saks’valv), ». In musical instru- 
ments of the brass wind group, a kind of valve 
invented by. Adolphe Sax about.1840.. its pecu- 


liarity lies in its ingenious arrangement to secure pure in- 
tonation and to maintain an even quality of tone through- 
out the compass of the instrument. μ 


η (58), 0.7. pret. and pp. said, ppr. saying. 

[ς ME. sayen, sain, seyen, seien, sein, seggen, 
siggen (pret. saide, seide, sayde, seyde, sede, 
pp. sayd, seid, seyd), ς AS, secgan, secgean (pret. 
segde, séde, pp. ge-sxgd,.ge-s#d) = OS. seggean, 
seggian = OF ries. seka, sega, sedsa, sidsa = D. 
zeggen = MUG. seggen, segen, LG. seggen 
OHG. sekjan, segjan, sagen, MHG. G. sagen 
Teel, segja= Sw. sdga = Dan. sige, say, = Goth. 
*sagan (inferred from preceding and from Sp. 
sayon = OPg. saido, a bailiff, executioner, < ML. 
sagio(n-), sago(n-), saio(n-), an officer among 
the Goths and West-Goths, an apparitor, bailiff, 
orig. ‘speaker,’ ς Goth. *sagja = OHG. sago = 
OS. sago = OFries. sega, chiefly in comp., a 
Sayer, speaker); ef. Lith. sakjti, say, sakan, I 
say, OBulg. sochiti, indicate, = Olr. sagim, sai- 
gim, I speak, say, L. +/ sec, in OL, in-sece, impv., 
relate, narrate, re in-sectiones, narratives; prob. 
akin to L. signum, sign: see sign, sain. Hence 
ult. saw? and (from Icel.) saga. The pp. sain, 
formerly in occasional use, is, like sawn, sewn, 
etc., a conformation to orig. strong participles 
like lain, sown.] I, trans. 1. To utter, express, 
declare, or pronounce in words, either orally or 
in writing; speak. | 

Thou may sey a word to-dey 


That vij gere after may be for-thought. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. 'T. 8., extra ser.), i, 53. - 


It is an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain. 
ak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 83. 
All’s one for that, I know my daughters minde if I but 
say the word. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, II. 60). 


And Enid could not say one tender word. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. To tell; make known or utter in words. 


See blue, 





Saxophone. 


ee 
ο 
— 
a 


say 


“And sun,” he said, ‘‘I sall the say 
Wharby thou sall ken the way.” 
mn Holy Rood (Β. E. T..8.), p. 66. 
“ Now, good Mirabell, what is best?” quod she, 
*“ What shall I doo? saye me your good avise.” 
Generydes (ΗΒ. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 3236. 


Well, say thy message. ‘Marlowe, Edw. I1., iii. 11, 


Say in brief the cause 
Why thou departed'st from thy native home. 
Shak., ο. of E., i. 1. 29. 


3. To recount; repeat; rehearse; recite: as, 
to say a lesson or one’s prayers; to say mass; 
to say grace. 


They . . . seyden hire ensamples many oon. 
Chaucer, Good Women, IL. 1850. 

What Tongue shall say 

Thy Wars on Land, thy Triumphs on the Main? 
' Prior, Ode to the Queen, sty 3, 
The ‘“‘ Angelus,” as it is now said in all Catholic coun- 
tries, did not come into use before the beginning of the 
xvi. century, and seems to have commenced in France. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT. i. 339. 


4+. To call; declare or suppose to be. 


Bycause euery thing that by nature fals down is said 
heauy, & whatsoeuer naturally mounts vpward is said 
light, it gaue occasion to say that there were diuersities 
in the motion of the voice. . 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 65. 


5. To utter as an opinion; decide; judge and 
determine. , 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit. © Milton, 8. A., 1. 1018. 


6. To suppose; assume to be true or correct; 
take for granted: often in an imperative form, 
in the sense of ‘let us say,’ ‘we may say,’ ‘we 
shall say’: as, the number left behind was not 
great, say only Βνο., | 

Well; say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 

What other pleasure can the world afford? 

Shak., 3 Hen. V1., iii. 2. 146. 


Say that a man should entertain thee now; 
Wouldst thou be honest, humble, just, and true? 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii, 3. 
' Say I were guilty, sir, .. 
I would be hang’d before I would confess. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 1. 


7. Το gainsay; contradict; answer. [Colloq.] 


**¥ told you so,” said the farmer, “. . . but you wouldn’t 
be said.” Trollope, Phineas Finn, xxiv. 
Idare say. See darel.—Itis said, they say, it is com- 
monly reported; people assert or maintain.— It says, an 
impersonal usage, equivalent to ‘it is said.’ 


It says in the New Testament that the dead came out of 
their graves. _ W. Collins, Dead Secret, 


That. is to say, that is; in other words; otherwise.— 
Το go without saying. See go.—To hear say. See 
hear.—TO Say an ape’s paternoster. See ape.—To 
say (one’s) beads. See to bid beads, under bead.—To 
Say (any one) nay. See nay.—To say neither baff nor 
bufft. See bafi.—To say the devil’s paternoster. 
See devil.—To say to, to think of ; judge of ; be of opinion 
regarding. | 
What say you toa letter from your friends? 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 51. 


ΞΘΥΗ. Say, Speak, Tell, State. Each of these words has 
its peculiar idiomatic uses. We speak an oration, and fell 
astory, but do not say either of them. We say prayers or 
a lesson, but do not speak or tell them, although the one 
praying may tell his beads. Say is the most common word 
before. a quotation direct or indirect: Adam said, “ This 
is now bone of my bones” (Gen. ii, 23); ‘‘If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves” (1 Johni. 8). Tell is 
often exactly synonymous with say to: as, teil (say to) him 
that I was called away. Speak draws its meanings from the 
idea of making audible; tell, from that of communicating. 
Tell is the only one of these words that may express a 
command. State is often erroneously used for simply say- 
ing: as, he stated that he could not come: state always 
implies detail, as of reasons, particulars; to state a case 
is to give it with particularity. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To speak; declare; assert; 
express an opinion: as, so he says. 
“0 Kynge Priam,” quod they, ‘‘thus siggen we.” 
. . Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 194, 
At that Cytee entrethe the Ryvere of Nyle in to the See, 
as I to zou have seyd before. Mandeville, Travels, p. 56. 
And thei ansuerde that he had wele seide and wisely. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 84. 
For the other part of the imputation, of having said so 
much, my defence is, that my purpose was to say as well 
as I could. Donne, Letters, xxxii. 
The Goddess said, nor would admit Reply. 
Prior, To Boileau Despreaux. 
2+. Το make answer; reply. 


To this argument we shall soon have said ; for what con- 
cerns it us to hear a husband divulging his household 
privacies ? Milton. 
xSay away. See away. 
say! (sa), α. [ς sayl, v.. Cf. saw2, the older 
noun from this verb.] 1. What one has to say ; 
a speech; a story; something said; hence, an 
affirmation; a declaration; a statement. 

I'l condescend to hear. you say your say, 
Provided you yourselves in quiet spread 
Before my window. 

chen J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 74. 

2. Word; assurance. 


' or reply: as, *‘It is now my say.” 


5364 


He took it on the page’s saye, 
Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 


Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 7. 


3. A maxim; a saying; a saw. 


That strange palmer’s boding say. 

Scott, Marmion, iii. 16. 
4, Turn to say something, make a proposition, 

[Colloq. ] 
say*t (sa), π. [By apheresis from assay, essay: 
see assay, essay.) 1. Assay; trial by sample; 

sample; taste. 

In the first chapter, . 


man. Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 
| [1850), p. 78. 


Thy tongue some say of breeding breathes. 
hak., Lear, v. 3. 143. 
To take 


A say of venison, or stale fowl, by your nose, 
Which is a solecism at another’s table. 
Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iii. 1. 
2. A cut made in a dead deer in order to find 
out how fat it is. 

And look to this venison. There’s a breast! you may 
lay your two fingers into the say there, and not get to the 
bottom of the fat. Kingsley, Westward Ho, viii. 
9. Tried quality; temper; proof. 


Through the dead carcases he made his way, 
Mongst which he found a sword of better say. 

| Spenser, F. Q., VI. xi. 47. 

To give a say, to make an attempt. 
This fellow, captain, 

Will come, in time, to be a great distiller, 

And give a say—TI will not say directly, 

But very fair—at the philosopher’s stone. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


To give the say, to give assurance of the good qrulitz of 
the wines and dishes: a duty formerly performed at court 
by the royal taster. 


His [Charles I.’s] cup was given on the knee, as were the 
covered dishes; the say was given, and other accustomed 
ceremonies of the court observed. Herbert. (Nares.) 
To take the say. (a) To test or taste. 


Philip therefore and Iollas, which were woont to take 
the say of the kings cup, having the poison ready in cold 
water, myxed it with wine after they had tasted it. 

J. Brende, tr, of Quintus Curtius. 


(0) In hunting, to make a cut down the belly of a dead 
deer in order to see how fat it is. 


sayt (sa),v.t. [< ME. sayen; by apheresis from 
assay, essay.} 1. To assay; test. 
No mete for mon schalle sayed be, 
Bot for kynge or prynce or duke so fre; 
For heiers of paraunce also y-wys 
Mete shalle be sayed ; now thenkys on this, 
Babees Book (E, E. T. 8.), p. 315. 


Sh’ admires her cunning ; and incontinent 
*Sayes on herselfe her manly ornament, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 


2. To essay; attempt; endeavor; try. 


Once I'll say 
To strike the ear of time in those fresh strains. 
. |B. Jonson, Poetaster, To the Reader. 
say*t (sa), m. [Early mod. E. also saye, saie ; < 
ME. say, saye, saie, < I’. saie, fem, = Sp. saya 
= It. saja: ef. L. saga, pl. of sagum, a mili- 
tary cloak. N. #.D.) 1. A cloth of fine tex- 
ar resembling serge, all wool or partly of 
silk. 
His garment nether was of silke nor say. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. xii. 8. 
2. Erroneously, silk [F. soie]. 
That fine say, whereof silke cloth is made. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny. (Draper's Dict.) 
say*t (sa),n. [Early mod. E. also sey, saye, saie ; 
ς ME. say, sate, saye, a kind of serge, ς OF. 
saie, saye, a long-skirted coat or eassock, = 
Sp. sayo, a wide coat without buttons, a loose 
dress, saya, an upper petticoat, a tunic, = Pg. 
sayo, saio, a loose upper coat, saia, a petticoat, 
= It. sajo, a long coat, ς L. sagum, neut., sagus, 
m., saga, f., a coarse woolen blanket or mantle, 
ς Gr. σάγος, a coarse cloak, a pack, pack-saddle ; 
perhaps connected with σαγή, harness, armor, 
σάγµα, a pack-saddle, covering, large cloak, < 
σάττειν (+f cay), pack, load: see seam?. The L. 
and Gr. forms are usually said to be of Celtic 
origin; but the Bret. saé, a coat, is from F.] A 
kind of serge. In the sixteenth century it seems 
to have been a fine thin cloth used for outer 
garments. 
Item, j. tester and j. seler of the same. Item, iij. cur- 
taynes of rede saye. Paston Letters, I. 482. 
Worsteds, Carels, Sazes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 440, 
They [Benedictine monks] were attyred in blacke gownes 


with fine thin vayles of blacke Say over them. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 68. 


Their trading is in cloth with the Dutch, and baies and 
saies with Spain. Evelyn, Diary, July 8, 1656, 


Nor shall any worsted, bay, or woolen yarn, cloth, says, 
bays, kerseys, serges, frizes,... or any other drapery 


... to give you a say or a taste 
what truth shall follow, he feigneth a letter sent from no 


sayer2+ (sa’ér), n. 


sayette (sa-et’), 7”. 


sayid, saiyid (sa’id), n. 


saying (sa’ing), n. 


saykert, . 
saylet, ». and υ. 


saymant (sa’man), n. 


saymastert (sa’mas’tér), n. 


sayme, ”. and v. 
saynay (sa’na), n. 
Sayon (sa’on), n. 


Sayornis (sa-6r’nis), x. 


Sayornis 
stuffs, or woolen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool, in any of the said counties, be carried 
into any other county. Franklin, Autobiog., II. 183. 
say® (sa),. [Prob. a var. of sie, ult. AS. sigan, 
sink: see sic.1] A strainer for milk. [Scotch.] 
say®+. An obsolete preterit of seel. Chaucer. 
Saybrook platform. See platform. 
Sayet (sa).. Same as sayl, say3, say4. 


sayer! (sa’ér), π. [< ME. seyere, seggere, siggere; 


«δα + -erl.] One who says. 


As for that ye desyr that I shuld send yow word that I 
shuld sey in this mater, I pray yow in this and all other 
lyke, ask the seyeres if thei will abyd be ther langage, and 
as for me, sey I prupose me to take no mater uppon me 
butt that I woll abyde by. Paston Letters, I. 348. 


Some men, namely, poets, are natural sayers, sent into 
the world to the end of expression. Emerson, The Poet. 


[< say2 + -erl.] One who 
assays, tests, or tries; an inspector or assayer: 
as, the market sayer’s duty was to prevent un- 
wholesome food from being sold in the market. 
[< F. sayette, ΟΕ. sayete (= 
Sp. sayete, sayito = Pg. saieta = It. saietta), 
serge, dim. of saye, serge: see say4.] 1. A light 
stuff made of wool, or of wool and silk, or of 
cotton and silk: it is adapted for linings, furni- 
ture-coverings, and the like.— 2. A woolen yarn 
intermediate in quality between combed yarn 
and carded yarn. A long staple is used, but instead 
of being combed it is carded on a mill of peculiar con- 
struction. It is used in making stockings, carpets, Berlin- 
wool work, etc. Also called half-worsted yarn. See worsted 
yarn, under yarn.— Fil de sayette, the peculiar woolen 


thread used for sayette. 
[Ar.: see seid.] A 


title of honor (literally ‘lord’) assumed by the 
members of the Koreish, the tribe to which 
Mohammed belonged 

On the death of the imam, or rather the sayyid, Said of 
Muscat, in that year, his dominions were divided between 
his two sons. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 769. 


[< ME. seyenge; verbal n. 
of sayl, v.} 1. That which is said; an expres- 
sion; a statement; a declaration. 


Here Seyenges I repreve noughte. 

| Mandeville, Travels, p. 185. 
Moses fled at this saying. Acts vii. 29. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for everything. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 
In the eschatological speeches of Jesus reported by the 
synoptical writers there is no doubt that sayings are intro- 
duced which are derived not from Jesus but from the 
Jewish apocalyptic writers. Eneyc. Brit., XX. 497, note. 


2. A proverbial expression; a maxim; an 
adage. 


We call it by a common saying to set the carte before 
the horse. uttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 218. 

να κος What, canst thou say all this, and never 

ush ? 
Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is, 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 1. 122. 

Deed of sayingt. See deed.=Syn. 2, Axiom, Maxim, etc. 
See aphorism. 
See saker2, 
A Middle English form of 
saill, 
[< say2 + man.] Same 
as saymaster. 


If your lordship in anything shall make me your sayman, 
I will be hurt before your lordship shall be hurt. 
Bacon, To the Earl of Buckingham. (Trench.) 


[< say2 + mas- 
terl,] One who makes trial or proof; an assay- 
master. 
May we trust the wit 
Without a say-master to authorise it ? 
Are the lines sterling? 
Shirley, Doubtful Heir, Epil. 
Great say-master of state, who cannot err, 
But doth his caract and just standard keep, 
In all the proved assays, 
And legal ways. B. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. 


Same as seam3, 
A lamprey. 

[OF., < saye, serge: see 
say*.] A ieee A worn by men during the lat- 
ter part of the middle ages, a kind of sleeve- 
less jacket, peculiar to peasants and to soldiers 
of low grade. 


[NL. (Bonaparte, 
1854), < Say (Thomas Say, an American natu- 
ralist) + Gr. ὄρνις, bird.] A genus of Tyran- 
nide; the κ flycatchers. The common pewit 
of the United States is S. fuscus or phoebe. The black 
pewit is S. nigricans ; Say’s pewit is S. sayus. The black- 
and-white one figured on following page abounds in 
western and especially southwestern parts of the United 
States, in rocky and watery places like those which the 
common pheebe haunts in the east. It has been found 
several thousand feet below the general surface of the 
country, at the bottom of the grand cafion of the Colorado. 
Say’s pewit is also confined to the west, but is rather a 








Black Phoebe or Pewit (Sayornis nigricans). 


bird of dry open regions, in sage-brush, etc. The genus 
is otherwise named Theromyias and Auwanax. See also 


cut under pewitt, 3 ‘ 

Sayre’s operation. See operation. 

Say-so (58/90), nm. [< say}, v., + 80, adv.] 1. 
A saying or assertion; especially, an authori- 
tative declaration; a command. : 

If Richard Cromwell keep not hold of the scepter —and 
Richard Cromwell is a simpleton —then Kelderby stands 
in the wind of Charles Stuart’s say-so. 

A, E. Barr, Friend Olivia, xvii. 
2. A personal assertion; an expression of in- 
dividual opinion; hence, mere report; rumor. 

Pete Cayce’s say-so war all I wanted. 

* M.N. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, xii. 

$.B. An abbreviation of Scienti# Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor of Science). 


Sb. In chem.,the symbol for antimony (in Latin 
stibium) . 

sbirro (sbir’rd), πο; pl. sbirri (-16). Πιο, (> Sp. 
esbirro = OF. sbirre) sbirro, also without. the 
unorig. prefix, birro, a bailiff, sergeant, cf. 
berroviere, a bailiff, a ruffian, prob. so called as 
being orig. in red uniform, < LL. birrus, a cloak 
of a reddish eolor, OL. burrus, red: see birrus, 
burrel.| An Italian police-officer. 

’sblood (sblud), interj.. [An abbr. of God’s 
blood, through ’ods-blood, uds-blood. Cf.’sdeath, 
< God’s death; zounds, ς God’s wounds, etc.| An 
imprecation. 

*Sblood, I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged bear. 
Shak., 1 Hen, IV., i. 2. 82. 

S-brake (es’brak), ». A railway-brake having 
a brake-shoe attached to each end of an S- 
shaped rock-lever centrally axled between a 
pair of wheels on one side. When rocked on its 
axle it causes one of the shoes to bear against the front 
under side of the hind wheel, and the other shoe to press 

x upon the back upper side of the front wheel of the pair. 
S. Ο. An abbreviation: (a) Of the Latin sena- 

tus consulto, by decree of the senate (of Rome). 

x(5) In printing, of small capitals. 
sc. An abbreviation: (a) Of scilicet. (b) Of 
Latin sculpsit, he (or she) engraved or carved 

(it). (ο) [cap.] Of Scotch (used in the etymol- 
ogies in this work). 

Sc. In chem., the symbol for scandium. 
scab (skab),.anda. [< ME. scab, scabbe, also 

* assibilated shab (the form scab being rather due 
to Seand.), < AS. sceb, sceb, sceabb, scab, itch, 

= MD. schabbe = OHG. scaba, scapd, MHG. G. 
schabe, scab, itch, =Sw. skabb = Dan. skab, scab, 
itch; either directly < L. scabies, roughness, 
seurf, scab, itch, mange (cf. scaber, rough, 
scurfy, scabby), ς scabere, scratch; or from the 
Teut. verb cognate with the L., namely, AS. 
scafan = G. schaben, ete., shave: see shave. Cf. 
shab, an assibilated form of scab.] I, n. 1. An 
incrusted substance, dry and rough, formed over 
a sore in healing.—2, The mange, or some 
mangy disease caused by the presence of a par- 
asite, as an itch-insect; scabies.—3, A mean, 
paltry, or shabby fellow: a term of contempt. 

A company of scabs! the proudest of you all draw your 
weapon if he can. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


Though we be kennel-rakers, scabs, and scoundrels, 
We, the discreet and bold — And yet, now I remember it, 
We tilers may deserve to be senators. 

Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, i. 3. 


One of the usurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a scab of a cur- 
rier. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
4. Specifically, in recent use, a workman who 
is not or refuses to become a member of a la- 
bor-union, who refuses to join in a strike, or 
who takes the place of a striker: an opprobri- 
ous term used by the workmen or others who 
dislike his action. [Vulgar.] 
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Even the word scab, which we have heard so frequently 
of late, and which had to be defined for the Congressional 
Committee on Labor by one of its witnesses, was used in 
a law-suit tried in Philadelphia eighty years ago. 

New Princeton Rev,, ΤΠ. 54. 
5. In bot., a fungous disease affecting various 
fruits, especially apples and pears, in which a 
black mold appears, often distorting or destroy- 


ing the fruit. It is usually followed by a brown scab- 
like appearance, whence the name. The fungus produ- 
cing the disease in apples and pears is Fusicladium den- 
driticum. The orange-leaf scab is produced by a species 
of Cladosporium. See Fusicladiwm. . 


6. In founding, any projection on a casting 
caused by a defect in the sand-mold. 

II. a. Having to do with ‘‘scabs,” or made 
by them: used opprobriously: as, scab mills; 
scab labor; scab shoes. [Vulgar.] 

scab (skab), v. i.; pret. and pp. scabbed, ppr. 
scabbing. [<scab,n.] To forma scab or scab- 
by incrustation; become covered with a scab 
or scabs; specifically, to heal over; cicatrize; 
repair solution of continuity of a surface by the 
formation of a new skin or cicatrix. 


Even granulating sores heal by the gradual process of 
cicatrisation from the edges—heal by scabbing in a way 
that we have never seen so satisfactory under any other 
dressing. Lancet, No. 3454, p. 946. 


In the ‘‘ glass snake” and other low orders of life, repair 
is usually by primary adhesion, by scabbing, or more rare- 
ly immediate union. Sci, Amer., N.8., LVII. 277. 

scabbadot (ska-ba’d6), n. [Appar. < scab, with 
Sp. It. term. -ado.] Venereal disease. [Rare.] 

Within these five and twenty years nothing was more 
in vogue in Brabant than hot baths, but now they are 
οσα, where grown out of use; but the new scabbado has 
taught us to lay them down. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 193. 
scabbard! (skab’ird), n. [Early mod. E. also 
scabberd, scabarde; < ME. scauberd, scaubert, 
earlier scauberk, scawberk, skawberke, scaberk, 
schauberk, scaberge, scabarge, prob. ¢ OF. *es- 
cauberc, *escaubert, escauber (in pl. escaubers, 
escauberz), a scabbard, also a poniard; prob. 
formed (orig. in OLG. or OHG. ?) from elements 
corresponding to OF. escale, F. écale, a scale, 
husk, case (ς OHG. scala = AS. scalu = E. 
scalel), + -Όετο (as in hauberc, a hauberk), < 
OHG. bergan = AS. beorgan, protect: see bury, 
and cf. hauberk. ‘The formation of the word was 
not perceived in E., and the second element 
came to be conformed to the suffix -ard. The 
first element has been by some referred to E. 
scathe, harm, to Icel. scafi, a chisel, to Icel. 
skalpr, OSw. skalp, a sheath, and even to AS. 
sc#th,asheath.] A sheath; especially, a sheath 
for a sword or other similar weapon. 
Into his scaberge the swerde put Gaffray. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3060. 
I had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard, and all. 
Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 908. 
He is one 
That wears his forehead in a velvet scabbard. 

Beau. and Fl., Captain, iii. 6. 
scabbard! (skab’iard), ο, t. [< scabbard1,n.] 1. 
To sheathe, as a sword.—2. To provide with a 

scabbard or sheath; make a sheath for. 
scabbard?+ (skab’ird),. [< scab + -ard.] A 

mangy, scabby person. Halliwell. 

scabbard? (skab’ird), n. [A reduction of scale- 
board.| In printing, a seale-board. 
scabbard-fisn (skab’ird-fish), π. 1. A fish of 
the family Lepidopodidx, Lepidopus caudatus, 
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Scabbard-fish (Lepzdopus caudatus). 


of the Mediterranean and Atlantic shores of 
Europe, as well as of New Zealand, of a bright 
silvery color, with a long dorsal and rudimen- 
tary anal fin: so called from suggesting by its 
form the sheath of a sword.. Also called scale- 
fish and frost-fish.—2. Any fish of the family 
Gempylidz. Sir J. Richardson. 
scabbard-plane (skab’ird-plan), πι. In printing, 
a scale-board plane (which see, under plane2). 
scabbed (skabd or skab’ed), a. [< ME. scabbed, 
scabbyde, scabyd; < scab + -ed2. Cf. shabbed, 
an assibilated form of scabbed.] 1. Abound- 
ing in or covered with scabs. 
The briar fruit makes those that eat them scabbed. 
Bacon. 
2. Specifically, mangy; affected with scabies. 
The shepherd ought not, for one scabbed sheep, to throw 
by his tar-box. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 


3. Mean; paltry; vile; worthless. 


scabious 


scabbedness (skab’ed-nes), η. A scabbed char- 

acter or state; scabbiness. 
A scab, or scabbednesse, a scall. Scabies. Une rongne, 

galle, teigne. Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 

scabbily (skab’i-li), adv. In ascabby manner. 

scabbiness (skab’i-nes), η. The quality of be- 
ing scabby. 

scabble (skab’l), v. t.; pret. and pp. scabbled, 
ppr. scabbling. [Also scapple; perhaps a freq. 
of *scave, unassibilated form of shave, AS. 
scafan, shave: see shave. Cf. scab, from the 
same ult. source.] In stone-working, to dress 
with a broad chisel or heavy pointed pick after 
pointing or broaching, and preparatory to finer 
dressing. 

scabbler (skab’lér), n. 
workman who scabbles. 

scabbling (skab’ling), n. [Also scabling ; < scab- 
ble + -ing1.] 1. A chip or fragment of stone. 
—2. Same as boasting?, 2. 

scabbling-hammer (skab’ling-ham’ér), ». In 
stone-working, a hammer with two pointed ends 
for picking the stone, used after the spalling- 


In granite-working,-a 


yhammer or cavel. Also seappling-hammer. 


scabby (skab’i), a. [= D. schabbig = MHG. 
schebic, G. schdbig; as scab + -yl. Cf. shabby.J 
1. Covered with scabs; full of scabs; consist- 
ing of scabs. 
A scabby tetter on their pelts will stick, 
When the raw rain has pierced them to the quick. .. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iii. 672. 
2. Affected with scabies. . 


If the grazier should bring me one wether fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the same price for a whole hundred, 
without giving me security to restore my money for those 
that were lean, shorn, or scabby, I would be none of his 
customer. Swift. 
3. Injured by the attachment of barnacles, 
limpets, and other shell-fish to the carapace, 
interfering with the growth of the shell at the 
spots affected: noting tortoise-shell so injured. 
—4, In printing, noting printed matter that is 
blotched, spotty, or uneven in color. 

scabellum (ska-bel’um), ».; pl. scabella (-i). 
[L., also scabillum, a musical instrument (see 
def.), also a footstool, dim. of seamnum, a bench, 
a footstool: see shamble2.] An ancient musi- 
cal instrument of the percussive class, consist- 
ing of two metal plates hinged together, and 
so fastened to the performer’s foot that they 
could be struck together as a rhythmical ac- 
companiment. | 

scaberulous (ska-ber’é-lus), a. [« NL. *scabe- 
rulus, irreg. dim. of L. scaber, rough: see sca- 
brous.] In bot., slightly scabrous or roughened. 
See scabrous. . 

scab-fungus (skab’fung’gus), n. See scab, 5, 
and Fusicladium. 

scabies (ska’bi-éz), n. [l., itech, mange, scab, 
< seabere, scratch: see scab.] Theitch; a con- 
tagious disease of the skin, due to a parasitic 
mite, Sarcoptes scabiei, which forms burrows 
(cuniculi) in the epidermis and gives rise to 
more or less severe dermatitis. See cut under 
itch-mite. 

scabiophobia (ska’bi-6-f0’bi-ii), m. [NL., < L. 
scabies, seab, + Gr. φοβία, < φόβος, fear.] An 
excessive fear of scabies. 

Scabiosa (ska-bi-0’si), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < ML. scabiosa, scabious: see scabious, 
π.] Agenus of sympetalous plants, of the fam- 
ily Dipsacacee, the teasel family. It is character- 
ized by terminal long-stalked and flattened heads of 
crowded flowers, having an involucre of leafy bracts partly 
in two rows, inconspicuous chaff on the receptacle, a four- 
or five-cleft corolla, which is often oblique or two-lipped, 
four perfect stamens, a thread-shaped style, and the fruit 
an achene crowned with the calyx-tube. There are about 
100 species, chiefly natives of the Mediterranean region 
and the Orient, not found in America, but extending irito 
South Africa. They are hairy annual or perennial herbs, 
with entire or dissected leaves, and blue, red, yellowish, 
or whitish flowers. They are known in general by the 
names scabiousand pincushion. The roots of S. Succisa and 
S. arvensis are used to adulterate valerian. _ 

scabious (ska’bi-us), a. [ς F. scabieux = Pg. 
escabioso = It. scabbioso, ς Li. scabiosus, rough, 
scurfy, scabby, < scabies, seurf, scab: see sca- 
bies.} Consisting of scabs; scabby; scurfy; 
itchy. 

If the humours be more rare and subtle, they are 
avoided by fumosites and sweat; if thicker, they turn to 
a scabious matter in the skin. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 501. 

scabious (ska’bi-us), ». [ς ME. scabyowse, sca- 
byose, < OF. scabieuse, F. scabieuse = Pr. scabi- 
osa = Sp. Pg. escabiosa = It. scabbiosa, scabious, 
< ML. scabiosa, sc. herba, ‘scabious plant, said 
to be so called because supposed to be effica- 
cious in the cure of scaly eruptions, fem. of L. 
scabiosus, rough, scaly: see scabiouws, a.) A 


scabious 


ees of the genus Scabiosa; the pincushion- 


ower. Conspicuous species are S. succisa, the blue sca- 
bious, or devil’s-bit (which see); S. arvensis, the field-sca- 
bious, or Egyptian rose, with pale lilac-purple heads ; and 
S. atropurpurea, the sweet scabious, or mourning-bride, 
also called Egyptian rose. See bluecap, and Egyptian rose 
(under rose). 


Scabiose, Bilgres, wildflax, is good for ache. 
Babees Book (E. E, 'T. 9.), p. 185. 


Is not the rhubarb found where the sun most corrupts 
the liver; and the scabious by the shore of the sea, that 
God might cure as soon as he wounds? 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 904. 


Sheep’s-scabious. Same as sheep’s-bit.— Sweet scabi- 
ous. (a@)Seeabove. (6) In America, sometimes, the daisy- 
fleabane, Erigeron annuus. 


scabling, x. See scabbling. 

scab-mite (skab’mit), ». Theitch-mite, Sarcop- 
tes scabiei, which produces the itch or scabies. 

scabrate (ska’brat), a. [< L. scaber, rough, + 
-atel.} Same as scabrous. 

scabredityt (skab-red’i-ti), n. [Irreg. for *scab- 
ridity, < LL. scabridus, rough (ef. scabredo, 
roughness of the skin, mange): see scabrid.] 
Roughness; ruggedness. 

He shall finde . . . warts, neves, inequalities, rough- 

ness, scabredity, palenesse. Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 562. 

scabrid (ska’brid), a. [< L. scabridus, rough, 
< scaber, rough, scurfy: see scabrous.] In bot., 
slightly rough to the touch: as, a scabrid leaf. 
Compare scabrous. : 

scabriusculose (ska-bri-us’ka-lés), a. [< NL. 
*scabriusculus, irreg. dim. of L. scaber, rough: 
see scabrous.| In bot., same as scabrid. 

scabriusculous (ska-bri-us’ki-lus), a. In bot., 
same as scabrid. 

scabrous (ska’brus), a. [= F. scabreux = It. 
scabroso, < LL. scabrosus, rough, < L. scaber, 
rough, seurfv, ς scabere, scratch: see scabies, | 


1. Rough; rugged; having sharp points or lit- xit, and crossed at the middle. 


tle asperities. Specifically, in zodl. and bot., rough or 
roughened as if scabby, as a surface; covered with little 
points or asperities: as, shagreen is the scabrous skin of a 
shark; especially, rough to the touch from hardly visible 
ranules or minute angular elevations with which a sur- 
ace, as of an insect or a plant, is covered, Also scabrate. 
οἱ. Harsh; unmusieal. 
His verse is scabrous and hobbling. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, Ded. 
Lucretius is scabrous and rough in these [archaisms]. 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
scabrousness (ska’brus-nes), ». In bot., the 
state or property of being rough. 
scabwort (skab’wért), n. [< scab + wortl.] 
The elecampane, Inula Helenium. 
scacchite (skak’it),. [Named after A. Scac- 
chi, an Italian mineralogist.] In mineral., man- 
anese chlorid, a deliquescent salt found on 
Mount Vesuvius, 
scad! (skad),». [Appar. a var. of shadl.] 1}. 
A fish, probably the shad. 

Of round fish, [there are] Brit, Sprat, Barne, Smelts, 
Whiting, Scad. R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 30, 
2. A carangoid fish, formerly Caranx trachurus, 
now Trachurus trachurus, also called saurel, 
skipyjack, and horse-mackerel, of a fusiform 
shape, with vertical plates arming the entire 
lateral line from the shoulder to the caudal fin. 


It reaches a length of about afoot, and is found in the Euro- 
pean and many other seas. Itoccurs rarely on the South 





Scad (7rachurus trachurus). 


Atlantic coast as well as on the Pacific coast of North 
America. It is sometimes found in immense shoals, and 
many thousands have been taken off Cornwall in a net at 
one time. In Cornwall and some other places it is split 
and dried salted. Its flesh is firm and of good flavor, 
somewhat like that of the mackerel, although generally 
it is but little esteemed. The name extends to any spe- 
cies of this genus, as 7’. symmetricus, the horse-mackerel 
of California, and also to the members of the related genus 
Decapterus, more fully called mackerel-scad. A species 
of Trachurops, T. crumenophthalmus, is known as the 
goggler, gogyle-eyed jack, or big-eyed scad. See goggle- 
6 


eyed. 
3. The ray, Raja alba. [Local, Seotch.] 


scad2(skad),v.andm. A dialectal form of scald1. 
scaddle (skad’l), a. and π. <A dialectal form of 
scathel. Also skaddle. 

And there she now lay purring as in scorn! Tib, hereto- 
fore the meekest of mousers, the honestest, the least scad- 
dle of the feline race,'a cat that one would have sworn 
might have been trusted with untold fish. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends (ed. Hazard), IT. 866. 
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Scean (sé’an), a. [< Gr. σκαιόςι left, on the left 
hand, hence also western (Σκαιαὶ πύλαι, the west- 
ern gate of Troy): see Scevola.] Western, west- 
ward: used in the phrase the Scean Gate, in le- 
gendary Troy. 

Scevola (sev’6-li),». [NL., so called in allu- 
sion to the irregular flower; « L. Scevola, a 
surname, ‘the left-handed,’ dim. of sczxvus, 
left-handed (sceva, a left-handed person), = 
Gr. σκαιός, left, on the left hand.] A name 
given by Linneus in 1767 to Lobelia, a genus 
of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, of the 
family Goodeniacex. The tube of the oblique co- 
rolla is split down behind to the base, the lobes spread- 
ing and unappendaged ; there are five stamens with free 
anthers, and a two-celled ovary with one ovule in each 
cell, becoming in fruit an indehiscent drupe with the stone 
woody or bony. Thespecies, numbering about 60, are all 
confined to Australia, except 8 or 10, which reach to the 
Pacific islands and Asiatic coast, while one, a widely dis- 
tributed fleshy shrub, Lobelia Plumierii, extends also to 
the West Indies, Florida, and Mexico, and the Cape of 
Good. Hope. They are herbs or shrubs with alternate 
leaves and axillary flowers, the whole inflorescence pecu- 
liar in its hairs, the corolla-tube downy within, set with 
reflexed bristles. without, and often with peoiuate 
bristles on the lobes. Lobelia Keenigii (Scevola Koenigiit 
of Vahl) is the Malayan rice-paper tree. JL. cunet- 
Jormis of Western Australia has been called fan-flower. 

scaf (skaf),”. [Cf.scabble.] In metal-working, 
the tapered end or feather-edge of a weld-lap. 
E. H. Knight. 

scaff (skaf), π. [Origin obseure.] Food of any 
kind, (Scotch. ] 

scaffling (skaf’ling), . 
young eel. [Local, Eng. ] 

scaff-net (skaf’net), x. Akind of scoop-net; a 
flat net about 12 feet square, stretched by two 
long bows, the ends of which are attached to 
the corners of the net, arched up high above 

See scap-net. 

scaffold (skaf’old),n. [< ME. scaffold, scaffolde, 
skaffold, scafold, scafald, scafalde, schaffalde, 
scalfalde, ς OF . *escafalt, eschafault, eschafaud, 
eschaafaut, F.. échafaud, OF. also chafaut (> 
D. schavot = G. schafott = Sw. schavott = Dan. 
skafot) and earlier escadefalt, escadafaut (ML. 
reflex scafaldus, scadafalium) ; with expletive 
prefix es-, orig. OF. cadefaut, *catafale, Ἐ'. cata- 
Salque = Pr. cadafale = Sp. cadafalso, cada- 
halso, cadalso, also catafalco = Pg. cadafalso, 
also catafalco = It. catafalco, a funeral canopy 
over a bier, a stage, scaffold; prob. orig. It. 
(and not common Kom.), lit. ‘a view-stage’ (ef. 
cataletto, ‘a view-bed’), < Olt. *catare, see, view 
(found as It. cattare, get, obtain, οἱς.), It. dial. 
catar, find (= OSp. catar, see, view,< L. captare, 
strive to seize, strive after, seek to obtain, 
watch), + *falco, irreg. var. of balco, a stage, 
orig. beam, balk: see θα, and ef. balcony. 
The same initial element (It. cattare, ete., L. 
captare) appears in regatta, regrate1; and the 
same It. word catafalco has come through F. 
catafalque into B.as catafalque: see catufalque. ] 
1. A temporary gallery or stage raised either 
as a place for exhibiting a spectacle or for 
spectators to stand or sit. 

On the tother side thei sigh a scaffolde, and in that seaf- 
ΓοζᾶῬ satte a knyght that was of a 1 wynter age, and ther 
satte also the feirest lady of the worlde. 

Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), ii. 361. 


Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Shak., Hen. V., i, Prol. 


Who sent thither their Ambassadors with presents, who 
had there their scaffolds prepared for them, and furnished 
according to their states. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 302. 


2+. The.gallery or highest tier of seats in a 
theater. 

In Dekker’s day, the price of admission to the galleries, 
or scaffolds as they are sometimes called, alike with the pit, 
was, at some of the inferior playhouses, one penny only. 

J, Nott, in Dekker’s Gull’s Hornbook (rep. 1812), p. 133. 


3. A stage or platform, usually elevated, for 
the execution of a criminal. 
Whensoever there is to be any execution, . . . they erect 
a scaffold there, and after they have beheaded the offen- 
dours . . . they take it away againe. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 229. 
The scaffold was the sole refuge from the rack. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 324. 
4. A temporary structure upon which workmen 
stand in erecting the walls of a building. See 
cut under putlog.—5. An elevated platform 
upon which dead bodies are placed —a mode of 
disposing of the dead practised by some tribes, 
as of North American Indians, instead of burial ; 
a kind of permanent bier.—6. In embryol., a 
temporary structure outlining parts to be sub- 
sequently formed in or upon it: a framework: 


[Origin obseure.} A 


scaffold (skaf’old), v. t. 


scaffoldert (skaf’ol-dér), 1. 


* - . 
scaffolding (skaf’ol-ding), n. 


scaff-raff (skaf’raf), n. 


scaglia (skal’yii), η. 


scagliola 


as, the cartilaginous scaffold of the skull. Also 
scaffolding.—'7. In metal., an obstruction in the 
blast-furnace above the twyers, caused by the 
imperfect working of the furnace in conse- 
quence of insufficient or unsuitable flux, bad 
fuel, irregular charging, etc. As the materials un- 
der such a scaffold or agglomerated mass descend, this 
latter may itself give way and fall down; this is called 
a “slip,” and if such slips occur on a large scale, or are 
several times repeated, the furnace may become choked 
or “‘gobbed up” (as it is technically called) to such an 


extent as seriously to interfere with or entirely to stop 
its working. 


Obstructions technically known as scaffolds occur not un- 
frequently in blast furnace working, and are often a source 
of considerable trouble. 

W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 142. 


[< scaffold, n.] 1. To 
furnish with a seaffold; sustain; uphold, as with 
a scaffold. 

After supper his grace . . . came into the White Hall 
within the said Pallays, which was hanged rychely; the 
Hall was scaffolded and rayled on al partes. 

Hall, Chron., Hen. VIIL., an. 2. 


2. Tolayorplace ona scaffold; particularly, to 
place (dead bodies) on a scaffold to decay or 
be eaten by birds, as is customary with some 
uncivilized tribes. 

A grand celebration, or the Feast of the Dead, was sol- 
emnly convoked. Not only the remains of those whose 
bodies had been scaffolded, but of all who had died on a 
journey, or on the war-path, and been temporarily buried, 
were now gathered together and interred in one common 
sepulchre with special marks of regard. 

D. Wilson, Prehistoric Man, xxi. (Encyc. Dict.). 


seafioldage (skaf’ol-daj),n, [=F. échafaudage ; 


as scaffold + -αφο.] A scaffold; a stage; the 
timberwork of a stage; scaffolding. 


"Twixt his stretch'd footing and the scaffoldage. 
Shak., T. and Ο., i. 3. 156. 


scaffold-bracket (skaf’old-brak’et), n. A plate 


fitted with claws devised to hold firmly to a 
shingled roof to afford support to scaffolding, 
[ς scaffold+-er1,] 
A spectator in the gallery of a theater; one of 
the ‘‘ gods.” 

He ravishes the gazing scaffolders. 

Bp. Hail, Satires, I. iii. 28. 

[< scaffold + 
-ing1.] 1. A frame or structure for temporary 
support in an elevated place; in building, a 
temporary combination of timberwork consist- 
ing of upright poles and horizontal pieces, on 
which are laid boards for supporting the build- 
ers when carrying up the different stages or 
floors of a building, or plasterers when execut- 
ing their work in the interior of houses. The 
scaffolding is struck or removed as soon as 
it has answered its purpose. See cut under 
putlog. | 

This was but as the Scaffolding of a new edifice, which 
for the time must board, and overlooke the highest bat- 
tlements. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
2. Materials for seaffolds. Imp. Dict.—3. Figur- 
atively, any sustaining part; a frame or frame- 
work, as the skeleton; especially, in embryol., a 


‘temporary formation of hard parts to be re- 


placed by or modified into a permanent struc- 
ture: as, the scaffolding of an embryonic skull. 

Sickness, contributing no less than old age to the shak- 
ing down this scaffolding of the body, may discover the in- 
ward structure. ' Pope. 
4. In metal., the formation of a seaffold; an 
engorgement. See scaffold, 7. 


scaffoldin pole (skaf’ol-ding-pol), n. In build- 


ing, one of the vertical poles which support the 
putlogs and boards of a scaffold. EH. H. Knight. 
[A loose compound, as 
if < scaff+ raf. Cf. riffraff, ruffscuff.} Refuse; 
riffraff; rabble. Also scaffand raff. [Scotch.] 

We wadna turn back, no for half a dizzen ο) yon scaf- 
raf. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxv. 


Sitting there birling at your poor uncle’s cost, nae doubt, 
wi’ a’ the scaf/ and raf ο the water side, till sun-down. 
, Scott, Old Mortality, v. 
[It., a scale, a chip of 
stone, ete.: see scalel.] The local name in 
parts of the Italian Alps of a limestone of vari- 
ous colors, and of different geological ages. 
The typical scaglia is a reddish argillaceous limestone 


with a decidedly conchoidal fracture. This rock is of 
Jurassic age; but there is an upper scaglia which is of 


[Also scaliola; < It. 
scagliuola, dim. of scaglia, a scale: see scale}.] 
In arch., an Italian process for imitating stone, 
used for enriching columns and internal walls 


of buildings. It is an application of stucco consisting 
essentially of a mixture of plaster with glue. The plaster 
employed must be as pure and white as possible. Various 
colors are given to it by a mixture of metallic oxids, To 


‘the age of the Upper Cretaceous. 
scagliola (skal-y6’li), n. 








scagliola 


imitate different kinds of marble, the colors are mixed 
with the paste. Breccias are imitated by introducing 
fragments of colored stucco; granites and porphyries in 
the same way, and also by cutting into the stucco and 
filling the cavities with a paste having the color of the 
crystals it is desired to imitate. Sometimes the stucco is 
put upon the wall with a brush, as my as twenty coats 
being μα It is then roughly polished, and the cav- 
ities and defective places filled up; and this is done over 
and over, until the surface has attained the desired per- 
fection; a finer polish is then given, 


So was [thrown open] the double door of the entrance- 
hall, letting in the warm light on the scagliola pillars, the 
marble statues, and the broad stone staircase, with its mat- 
ting worn into large holes. George Eliot, Felix Holt, i. 


scaith (skath), ». A Scotch spelling of scathe. 


scaithless (skath’les),a. A Scotch spelling of 
scatheless. 
scala (ska’li),”. [L., a ladder, a flight of steps: 


see scale3,] 1. In surg., an instrument for re- 
ducing dislocations.—2. Pl. scale (-16). In 
cool. and anat., one of three cavities of the 
cochlea, in man and other mammals winding 
spirally around the modiolus or columella of 
the ear, as a spiral staircase winds around the 
newel: in lower vertebrates much simplified.— 
3. [cap.] In conch., an old generic name of 
wentletraps: same as Scalaria. Klein, 1753.— 
Scala media, the middle passage of the spiral canal of the 
cochlea, separated from the scala vestibuli by the mem- 
brane of Reissner and from the scala tympani by the basi- 
lar membrane, and containing upon its floor the organ of 
Corti. It terminates at both apex and base in a blind 
pointed extremity, but is continuous through the canalis 
reuniens, near its basal extremity, with the saccule of the 
vestibule. Also called canalis anaceus and cochlear 
duct or canal of the cochlea ; the latter two terms, however, 
are sometimes restricted to mean respectively the passage 
between the tectorial membrane and the basilar mem- 
brane and the one between the tectorial membrane and 
the membrane of Reissner.— Scala tympani, that part of 
the spiral canal of the cochlea which is on the under side 
of the spiral lamina, and is separated from the scala media 
by the basilar membrane. It communicates with the scala 
vestibuli at the apex of the modiolus, and is separated from 
the tympanum, in the recent state, by the membrane cov- 
ering the fenestra rotunda.—§cala vestibuli, one of the 
three passages of the spiral canal of the cochlea, separated 
from the cochlear canal by the membrane of Reissner. 
It begins at the vestibule, and communicates at the apex 
of the modiolus with the scala tympani. Also called ves- 
tibular passage. 
scalable (ska’la-bl),a. [<scale? +-able.] Ca- 
pable of being scaled, in any sense of that 
word. Also spelled scaleable. 
By peep of day, Monsieur Didum was about the walls of 


Wesel, and, finding the ditch dry and therampart scaleable, 
entered. Court and Times of Charles J., 11. 27. 


scaladet arse η. [Also scalado (after It. 
or Sp.); < OF. escalade, F. escalade, < It. scalata 
(= Sp. Pg. escalada), a scaling with ladders, < 
scalare, scale: see scale}, v. Doublet of esca- 
lade.| Anassault on a fortified place in which 
the soldiers enter by means of ladders; an es- 
calade. 


The nocturnal scalade of needy heroes. 
Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull, 


While we hold parley here, 
Raise your scalado on the other side; 
But, enter’d, wreak your sufferings. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 3. 


We understood for certain afterward that Monsieur La 
Tour’s fort was taken by assault and scalado, 
Winthrop, Hist. New Eng., II, 291. 


* ’ 

scalar (ska’lir),”. anda. [< L. scalaris, of or 
pertaining to a ladder or a flight of steps, < 
scala, scale, a ladder, flight of steps: see scales, 
Cf. scalary.| I, n. In quaternions, a real num- 
ber, positive or negative, integral, fractional, 
or surd: but some writers lately extend the 
meaning so as to include imaginaries. Sir W. R. 
Hamilton introduced the word with the meaning “a real 
number” ; and it tends to confuse the subject to use a word 
needed for one purpose to signify something else for which 
no new word is needed.— Scalar of a quaternion, a sca- 


lar which, being subtracted from the quaternion, leaves a 
vector as the remainder. 


IT. a. Of the nature of a scalar.— gealar func- 
tion. See /function.—§$calar operation, an operation 
which, performed upon a scalar, gives a scalar.— Scalar 
quantity. See quantity. 

Scalaria (ska-la’ri-ii), m. [NL. (Lamarck, 1801), 
ς L. scalaris, of or pertaining to a ladder or a 
flight of steps: see scalar.] A genus of holosto- 
mous ptenoglossate pectinibranchiate  gastro- 
pods, typical of the 
family Scalariide ; 
the ladder-shells or 
wentletraps. They Ν 


are marine shells, most- (CN) 
A 







ly of warm temperate {| 
and tropical seas, tur- ( AW 
reted and costate, or mip 
with many raised cross- =¥ 

ribs at intervals along 
the whorls. The most 
celebrated species is S. 
pretiosa, formerly con- 





Wentletrap (Scalaria pretiosa). 
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sidered rare and bringing a large price. Also Scala, 
Scalia, Scalarius, Scalarus. 

Scalariacea (ska-la-ri-a’s6-ii), πα. pl. [NL., < 
Scalaria + -acea.| Same as Scalariide. 

scalarian (ska-la’ri-an), a. and.n. [< Scalaria 
+ -απ.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to Scalaria or 
the Scalariidez. | 

II, n. A species of Scalaria. 

Scalaridz (ska-lar’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Scalariide. : 

scalariform (ska-lar’i-form), a. [< L. scalaria, 
a flight of steps (neut. pl. of scalaris, of or per- 
taining to a ladder or a flight of steps: see sca- 
lar), + forma,form.] 1. Shaped like a ladder; 
resembling a ladder. Specifically—(a) In entom., not- 
ing the venules or small cross-veins of an insect’s wings 
when they are perpendicular to the longitudinal veins and 
placed at regular distances, like the rounds of a ladder. 
(0) In bot., noting cells or vessels in which the walls are 
thickened in such a way as to form transverse ridges. 
These ridges, or alternating thick and thin places, follow 


μεν] other with as much regularity as the rounds of a 
er. 
2. In conch., resembling or related to Scalaria; 
sealarian.— §calariform conjugation, in fresh-water 
algz, conjugation between several cells of two different 
filaments, when the two lie very near one another side by 
side. Each cell of each filament sends out a short pro- 
tuberance on the side facing the other filament. When 
these protuberances meet, the cell-wall becomes absorbed 
at the extremity of each, and an open tube is thus formed. 
It is the ordinary mode of conjugation in the Mesocarpa- 
ce#.—Scalariform vessels, vessels in which the walls 
are thickened in a scalariform manner. They are espe- 
cially abundant in ferns. 

[NL., < Sca- 


Scalariide (skal-a-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 
laria + -idz.| Afamily of ptenoglossate gas- 
tropods whosetype genusis Scalaria; the wen- 


tletraps. The animal has elongated tentacles, with eyes 
near their external base, a single gill, and many unciform 
or aciculate teeth in each cross-row on the radula; the 
shell is turreted, with the aperture entire and subcircular. 
The species are numerous, especially in warm seas. Also 
Sealiidz, Scalariacea, Scalaridz. See cut under Scalaria. 


scalary (ska’la-ri), a. [< L. scalaris, of or per- 

taining to a ladder or a flight of steps: see 
scalar.| Resembling a ladder; formed with 
steps. [Rare.] 


Certain elevated places and scalary ascents. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 13. 


Touching this kind of employment the Republic hath 
certain degrees, or Scalary ascents and rules of removall. 
Howell, Venice, p. 23. [N. E. D.} 

scalawag, scallawag (skal’a-wag), n. [Also 
scallywag ; origin unknown.] 1. An under- 
sized, scraggy, or ill-fed animal of little value. 


The truth is that the number of miserable “ scallawags”’ 
is so great that... they tend to drag down all above 
themselves to their own level. 

New York Tribune (Cattle Report), Oct. 24, 1854. 


Wade Hampton explained the origin of the term. . . 
by saying that ‘scalawag’ was the name applied by 
drovers to lean and ill-favoured kine. 

(NV. Ε. D.] 


Daily News, Sept. 18, 1868. 
2. A worthless, good-for-nothing, or contemp- 
tible fellow; a scamp; a scapegrace. The word 
was used in the southern United States, during the period 
of reconstruction (1865 to 1870 and later), in an. almost 
specific sense, being opprobriously applied by the oppe- 
nents of the Republican pare to native Southerners who 


acted with that party, as distinguished from carpet-bagger, 
a Republican of Northern origin. [U. S.] 


You good-for-nothin’ young scalawag. 

Haliburton (Sam Slick), Human Nature. (Bartlett.) 
I don’t know that he’s much worth the saving. He 
looks a regular scalawag. Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 117. 
scald! (sk4ld), υ. t; pret. and pp. scalded (for- 
merly or dial. also scalt), ppr. scalding. [< ME. 
scalden, schalden, scolden, scald, burn (with hot 
liquid or with a hot iron), = Icel. skalda = 
Norw. skaalda = Sw. skdlla Dan. skolde, 
seald, « OF. escalder, eschauder, F. échauder = 
Sp. Pg. escaldar = It. scaldare, heat with hot 
water, seald, ς LL. excaldare, wash in hot wa- 
ter, < L. ex-, out, thoroughly, + caldus, contr. of 
calidus, hot, < calere, be hot: see calid, caldron, 
ete., and ef. chafe, ult. from the same L. verb.] 
1. To burn or affect painfully with or as with 
a hot or boiling liquid or with steam: formerly 

used also of burning with a hot iron. 


I am scalded with my violent motion. 
Shak., K. John, v. 7. 49. 


Thick flow’d their tears, but mocked them the more, 
And only scalt their cheeks which flam’d before. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, vi. 41. 


Close to Earth his Face, 

Scalding with Tears th’ already faded Grass. 
Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
2. To cook slightly by exposure for a short 
time to steam or to hot water or some other 
heated liquid: as, to scald milk.—3. To sub- 
ject to the action of boiling water for the pur- 
pose of cleansing thoroughly: as, to scald a tub. 


Take chekyns, scalde hom fayre and clene. 
Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 22. 


* 
scald! (sk4ld), ». 


scald-head (skild’hed), n. 





scald-head 
To scald hogs and take of their haire, glabrare αν 
Ba 


She's e’en setting on water to scald such chickens as you 
are. Shak,, Τ. of Α., ii, 2.71. 
[< scald1, v.] Α burn or in- 

jury to the skin and flesh by a hot liquid or va- 
por.=§$yn. Burn, Scald. See burnl. 
scald? (skald), ». [An erroneous form of scall 
apparently due to confusion with scald?, a. 
Seab; scall; seurf on the head. 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honorable eld, 


Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. viii, 47. 


Blanch swears her husband ’s lovely, when a scald 
Has blear’d hiseyes. _ Herrick, Upon Blanch, 
scald?, a. See scalled. 
scald’, skald2 (skald or sk4ld), ». [< ME. scald, 
scalde, scawde (= G. skalde = Sw. skald = Dan. 
skjald), < Icel. skdld, a poet, the accepted word 
for ‘poet,’ but prob. orig, or later used in a de- 
preciative sense (as indicated by the derived 
skaldi, a poetaster, a vagrant verse-maker, skald- 
Sifl, a poetaster; ef. skalda, make verses (used in 
depreciation), leir-skdld, a poetaster (leir, clay), 
skaldskapr, a libel in verse, also (in a good 
sense) poetry, etc., skzldinn, libelous, ete.). Ac- 
cording to Skeat, perhaps orig. ‘loud talker,’ 
ς skjalla (pret. skall) (= Sw. skalla = G. schal- 
len), resound ; akin to scold: see scold. Accord- 
ing to Cleasby and Vigfusson, the name has ref- 
erence to libels and imprecations which were in 
the heathen age scratched on poles; cf. skalda 
(= OHG. scalta, MHG. schalte), a pole, skald- 
stong, also nidhstong (nidh, a libel), a pole with 
imprecations and charms scratched on 10.] An 
ancient Scandinavian poet; one who composed 
poems in honor of distinguished men and their 
achievements, and recited and sang them on 
public occasions. The scalds of the Norsemen 
answered to the bards of the Britons or Celts. 
So proudly the Scalds raise their voices of triumph, 


As the Northmen ride over the broad-bosomed billow. 
W. Motherwell, Battle-flag of Sigurd. 


I heard his sealds strike up triumphantly 
Some song that told not of the weary sea, 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 18. 
scald4 (skild), v. A Scotch form of scold. 
scald® (skald), η. [Short for scaldweed.] A 

European dodder, Cuscuta Europxa. Also scald- 
weed. [Prov. Eng.] 
scaldabancot, ». [< It. scaldabanco, ‘‘one that 
keepes a seate warme, but ironically spoken of 
idle lecture[r]s that possesse a pewe in the 
schooles or pulpet in churches and baffle out 
they know not what; also a hot-headed puri- 
tane” (Florio, 1611); < scaldare, heat, warm, + 
banco, bench: see scald1 and bank?.. The allu- 
sion in mountebank and saltimbanco is different. } 
A hot declaimer. 
The Presbyterians, those Scalda-bancos or hot declamers, 
had wrought a great distast in the Commons at the king. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 182. (Davies.) 
scaldberry (skdld’ber’i), ». ‘The European 
blackberry, Rubus fruticosus, which was once 
reputed to give children scald-head: 
scalder! (skal’dér), m. [< scald1 + -erl.] 1. 
One who sealds (meat, vessels, ete.), 


Or Ralph there, with his kitchen-boys and scalders. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii. 3. 


2, A pot or vessel for scalding: as, a milk- 
scalder. 
scalder2} (skal’dér or skAl’dér), η. An errone- 


ous form of scald3, 


These practices and opinions co-operated with the kin- 
dred superstitions of dragons, dwarfs, fairies, giants, and 
enchanters, which the traditions of the Gothic scalders had 


already planted. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. diss. i. (Latham.) 


scald-fish (skald’fish), m. A marine pleuronec- 
tid or flatfish, Arnoglossus laterna: so called, 





Scald-fish (Arnoglossus laterna). 


it is said, from its appearance of having been 
dipped in sealding water. Day. 

[< seald2, scalled, 
+ head.|] A vague term in vulgar use for tinea 
favosa, and other affections of the scalp which 
superficially resemble it. 


scald-head 


Mean of stature he [Mahomet] was, and evill propor- 
tioned ; having ever a scald-head, which made him wear a 
white shash continually. Sandys, Travailes, p. 42. 


scaldic (skal’-.or skal’dik), a. [< scald? + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the scalds or Norse poets; com- 
posed by sealds. 
scalding (skal’ding),». [Verbal n. of scald}, v.] 
1. The act or process of burning with hot 
liquid or with steam.— 2. pl. Things scalded or 
boiled, especially while still scalding hot. 
Immediately the boy belonging to our mess ran to the 
locker, from whence he carried off a large wooden platter, 
and in a few minutes returned with it full of boiled peas, 


crying Scaldings all the way as he came. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxv. (Davies.) 


scaldino (skal-dé’n5), π. [It., < scaldare, heat: 
see scald1.] Asmall covered brazier of glazed 
earthenware, used in Italy. : 





Old Venetian Scaldino, 


A man who had lived for forty years in the pungent 
atmosphere of an air-tight stove, succeeding a quarter of 
a century of roaring hearth fires, contented himself with 
the spare heat of a scaldino, which he held his clasped 
hands oyer in the very Italian manner. 

W. D. Howells, Indian Summer, xi. 

An aged crone with a scaldino in her lap, a tattered 


shawl over her head, and an outstretched, skinny palm, 
guards the portal of every sanctuary. 


The Century, XXX, 208. - 


scaldragt (skald’rag), π. [< scald1, v., + obj. 
ragi.| One who scalds or boils rags; a sealder: 
a nickname for a dyer. 

For to be a laundres imports onely to wash or dresse 
lawne, which is as much impeachment as to cal a justice 
of the peace a beadle, a dyer a scaldragge, or a fish- 
monger a seller of gubbins. 

John Taylor, Works (1650), ΤΙ. 165. (Halliwell.) 


scaldweed (skald’wéd), ». Same as scald5. 

scale! (skal), ». [Early mod. E. also skale; < 
* ME. scale, shale, schale, < OF. escale (below); 
also AS. scealu, sceale, a scale, husk, = MD. 
schaele, D. schaal, a scale, husk, = MLG. schale 
= OHG. scala (ἄ or &), MHG. schale, schal (a 
or a); G. schale, a shell, husk, seale, = Dan. 
skal, shell, peel, rind, skzl, the seale of a 
fish, = Sw. skal, a shell, peel, rind, = Goth. 
skalja, a tile, OF. escale, F. écale, écaille, 
= It. seaglia, a shell, scale (ς OHG.); akin to 
AS. sedle, scdle, MHG. scale, scole, E. scale, 
οἵο., a bowl, dish of a balance, ete. (see scale”), 
to AS. scyll, scell, E. shell, ete. (see shell), to G. 
scholle, a flake (of ice), a clod, ete.; < Teut. 
v *skal, *skel, separate, split; ef. OBulg. skolika, 
a mussel (-shell), Russ. skala, bark, shell, Lith. 
skelti, split, ete. From'the same root are ult. 
KE. scale2, shale) (a doublet of scale1), shale2, 
shell, scall, scalp1, scallop = scollop, οι = 
skulll, scull2 = skull2, skill, ete., skoal (a doub- 
let of scale2), etc., and prob. the first element 
in scabbard!, Cf. scale1,v.]. 1. A husk, shell, 
pod, or other thin cover- 
ing of a seed or fruit, as 
of the bean.— 2. In bot., 
a small rudimentary or 
thin scarious body, usu- 
ally a metamorphosed 
leaf, scale-like in form 
and often in arrange- 
ment, constituting the 
covering of the leaf-buds 
of deciduous trees in 
cold climates, the involu- 
ere of the Composite, the 
bracts of the eatkin, the 
imbricated and thick- 
ened leaves which con- 
stitute the bulb, and the 
like. Also applied in the 
Coniferz to the leaves or 
bracts of the cone, and 
to the chaff on the stems 
of ferns. See also cuts 
under imbricate and ros- 
in-plant. —3. In zodl., 





a, the scale-like leaves of 
the stem of Lathrea Squa- 
maria; 6, the cone with the 
scales of Cupressus semper- 
wvtrens ; c,the imbricate scale- 
like bracts of the spike of Cy- 
perus longus, 
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an epidermal or exoskeletal structure that is 
thin, flat, hard or dry, and of some definite 
extent; a piece of cuticle that is squamous, 
scaly, or horny, and does not constitute a 
hair, a feather, or a horn, hoof, nail, or claw; 


asquama; ascute; ascutellum. All these struc- 
tures, however, belong to one class, and there is no ab- 
solute distinction. Scales are often of large size and 
great comparative thickness or solidity, and may be re- 
inforced by bone, in which case they are commonly called 
shields or plates. Specifically —(a) In ichth., one of the 
particular modifications of epidermis which collectively 
form the usual covering, more or less complete, of fishes ; 
a fish-scale. They are of many forms and sizes, but 
have been sometimes considered under the four heads of 
cycloid, ctenoid, ganoid, and placoid, and fishes have been 
classified accordingly, as by Agassiz. se cycloid, etc.) 
They are developed on the inner side of the general epi- 
dermis, but vary greatly in form and other characteris- 
tics. In most living fishes they are expanded horny lamel- 
le, and imbricated, the posterior edges of one transverse 
row overlapping adjacent parts of the succeeding row. 
Growth takes place from a central, subeentral, or eager 
nucleus by increase at the periphery. Generally the ante- 
rior part, or base of insertion, is provided with strize or 
grooves diverging backward. (1) In numerous fishes 
growth takes place in layers and at the posterior edges as 


much as at the anterior, 


and there are no teeth or 
denticles at the posterior | f= 
| 
W yh 






cloid scales. (2) When 
the posterior margin is 
beset with denticles, a 
ctenoid scale is the result. 
When vestiges of such 
teeth or denticles are re- 
tained on the surface be- vf 
tween the nucleus and the 
posterior margin, the sur- 
faceis to that extent muri- 
cated. In otherforms the 
growth is almost sanity 
sideways and _ forward, 
and the nucleus is consequently near the posterior edge. 
(9) Still other fishes have a hard enameled surface to the 
scale, which is generally of a rhomboidal form, and such 
a scale is called ganoid ; but few modern fishes are thus 
armed, though scales of this kind were developed by 
numerous extinct forms. (4) When the scales are very 
small, or represented by ossified 
papille of the cutis, they are 
called placoid ; such are found 
in most of the sharks. Be- 
tween these various types there 
are gradations, and there are 
also numerous modifications 
in other directions. The pres- 
ence or absence of scales be- 


margin: such are called 











a, Cycloid Scale of Caranx, en- 
larged. 4,Ctenoid Scale of Lepomis, 
enlarged. c,Ganoid Scale of Lepz- 
aosteus trtsteechus, three fifths nat- 
ural size. 


). > of XY. 


importance in some groups, and 
the same family may contain 
species with a scaleless body 
and others with scales of the 
ctenoid and cycloid types. The 
scales of various fishes, as the 
sheepshead, mullet, and drum, 
are used in the manufacture of ornamental work, as 
mock jewelry, flower-sprays, etc. Pearl-white or essence 
d’Orient, used in making artificial pearls, is prepared from 
the scales of Alburnus lucidus and other cyprinoid fishes, 
(0) In herpet., oneof the cuticular structures which form 
the usual covering of reptiles Proper, as distinguished 
from i am as a snake or lizard. These scales are 
commonly small, and are distinguished from the special 
shields or plates which cover the head, and the large spe- 
cialized gastrosteges or urosteges of the under parts, as of a 
serpent. They are usually arranged in definite rows or 
series, and are also called scutes or scutella. In the Chelo- 
nia or turtles one of the thin plates of tortoise-shell which 
cover the carapace isascale. See tortoise-shell. (ο) In or- 
nith.: (1) Areduced feather, lacking locked barbs, and with 
flattened stem: as, the scales of a penguin. (2) A feather 
with metallic luster or iridescence, as those on the throat 
of a humming-bird. (3) A nasal opercle; a naricorn: as 

the nasal scale. (4) One of the large regular divisions o 

the tarsal envelop; a scutellum : the smaller or irregular 
pieces being usually called plates.. (d@) In mammal., one 
of the cuticular plates which may replace hairs on much 
of the body: as, the scales of a pangolin, 

4, Something like or likened toa scale; some- 
thing desquamated or exfoliated; a flake; a 
shell; a scab. 


In the spiritual conflict of 8. Pauls conversion there fell 
scales from his eyes that were not perceav'd before. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 7. 
Specifically—(a) A thin plate of bone; ascale-like or shell- 
like bone: as, the human lacrymal bone is a mere scale; the 
squamosal is a thin scale of bone. (0) A part of the perios- 
tracum, of epidermal covering of the shell of a mollusk. 
(c) One of the broad flat structures, or hemielytra, which 
cover some annelids, as the scalebacks, with a kind of 
defensive armor. (d) In entom.: (1) One of the minute 
structures which constitute the covering of the wings of 
lepidopterous insects, as the furriness of a butterfly or 
moth. These are modified hairs which when well de- 
veloped are thin, flat plates, pointed at the end where 
they are attached to the surface and generally divided 
into a number of long teeth at the other end ; they are set 
in rows overlapping each other slightly, like tiles or 
shingles on a roof. These scales are ornamented with mi- 
croscopic lines, and are of various and often very bright 
colors. By covering the transparent membrane of the 
wings they form the beautiful patterns much admired in 
these insects. See cut in next column, and cut under Lepi- 
doptera. (2) One of the plates, somewhat similar to those on 
a butterfly’s wing, covering the bodies of most Thysanura 
2%. idx, Poduridz). (3) One of the little flakes which, 
scattered singly or close together, so as to cover the whole 
surface in a uniform manner, ornament the bodies and 
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Scales from Wing of Butterfly (Vanessa anttopa), highly magnified- 


1, from border of anterior wing, above; 2, from border of 
anterior wing, below. 


wing-covers of many beetles, especially species of Curcu- 
liondz. These scales are frequently mingled with hairs ; 
they are often metallic and very beautifully colored. (4) 
One.of the rudimentary wings of some insects, as fleas, 
or some similar process or formation on the thorax: as, 
the covering scale, the operculum or tegula of various in- 
sects. Seetegula. (5) The shield covering the body of most 
female scale-insects (Coccidx), and subsequently, when 
the insect dies and shrivels up, serving to protect the 


@, Scales of Chionaspis pinifoliz upon pine-leaves, natural size ; 
4, scale of male, enlarged; c, straight scale of female, enlarged; a, 
curved scale of female, enlarged. 


eggs and young which are concealed beneath it. (See ac- 
companying cut.) It is formed either by an exudation 
from the body of the female, or by her cast-off larva-skins 
cemented together. Hence—(6) A coccid; a scale-insect: 
as, the barnacle scale, Ceroplastes cirripediformis, common 
in Florida. See cuts under coccus, cochineal, and scale-insect. 
7) A vertical dilatation of the petiole of the abdomen, found 
n some ants. Also called nodus or node. (e) One of the 
large hard scabs which form in some diseases of the human 
skin. (7) One of the metal plates which form the sides of 
the frame of a pocket-knife, and to which the outer part, of 
ivory or other material, is riveted. (g) The crust of oxid 
formed on the surface of a metal heated with exposure to 
the air: used chiefly with reference to iron, as in the terms 
mill-scale, hammer-scale, etc.—Black scale, Lecanium 
olez, which feeds on the olive, oleander, citron, etc. It 
originated in Europe, but is now found in California and 
Australia, ([California.]/— Chaff scale, Parlatoria per- 
gandei, an enemy of the orange and lemon. ([Florida,)]— 
Cottony maple-scale, See Pulvinaria.—Flat scale, Le- 
canium dum, &@ common greenhouse pest on many 
plants in all parts of the world.— Fluted scale. See cush- 
wn-scale,— Long scale, Mytilaspis glover, a pest of citrus- 
plants, common to southern Europe and the southern 
United States. [Florida.}— Mining scale, Howardia bi- 
clavis, which burrows beneath the epidermal layer of 
leaves and twigs.of various tropical plants.— Oleander 
scale, Aspidiotus nerii, a cosmopolitan enemy of the olean- 
der.— Pine-leaf scale, Chionaspis poor See figure 
above.— le scale, Mytilaspis beckii, a pest of citrus- 
plants in southern Europe and the southern United States. 
[Florida.]— Quince scale, 4 spidiotus cydoniz, which in- 
fests the quince in Florida.—Red scale, 4 onidia aurantit, 
a cosmopolitan enemy of the orange.— Rose scale, Ρί- 
aspis rose.—San José scale, Aspidiotus perniciosus, 
native to China, especially injurious in the United States, in 
young orchards.—§Scales scaled. See scaled.—Scurfy 
scale, Chionaspis furfurus, a common pest of the apple 
in the United States.—White scale. Same as cushion- 
scale.—Willow scale, Chionaspis salicis, the common 
white-willow bark-louse of Europe and North America. 


scale! (skal), v.; pret. and pp. scaled, ppr. scal- 


ing. (Formerly also skale (Se. skail); < ME. 
scalen, schalen = OHG, skelen, MHG. scheln, G. 
schdlen, shell, = Sw. skala = Dan. skalle, shell, 
hull (ef. D. schillen, pare, peel) ; from the noun, 
but in the mere sense ‘separate’ prob. in part 
a secondary form (as if a var. of skill, v.) of the 





scale 


primitive verb, Teut. / skal, skel, separate: see 
scalel, n.] 1. trans. 1. To deprive of seales, as 
a fish, 
Scalyn fysche. Exquamo, squamo. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 442. 


Our American neighbors neither allow set-nets, or drift- 
nets, on their shores, as they say nets break up the schulls 
of herring, and destroy them by scaling — that is, rubbing 
off their scales, when they are inalarge body. Perley. 
2. To peel; husk; shell: as, to scale almonds, 
—3. To pare down or off; sh 
a surface. 

If all the mountains and hills were scaled and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its smooth sur- 
face. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, i. 7. 
4, In metal., to get rid of the scale or film of 
oxid formed on the surface of (a metal), as of 
iron plates, in order to obtain a clean surface 
for tinning.— 5, To clean (the inside of a can- 
non) by firing off a small quantity of powder. 

The two large guns on the after tower were first scaled 
with light blank charges, Sci. Amer, Supp., p. 8695, 
6. To cause to separate; disperse; scatter: as, 
to scale a crowd. 


Ah, sirrah, now the hugy heaps of cares that lodgéd in my 
min 
Are scaled from their nestling-place, and pleasures passage 


nd, 
For that, as well as Clyomon, Clamydes broke his day. 
Peele, Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes. 
7. Tospill: as, to scale salt; to scale water.— 
8. To spread, as manure or some loose sub- 
stance. [In the last three senses obsolete or 
prov. Eng. or Scotch. ] 

II. intrans. 1. To separate and come off in 
thin layers or laminze; become reduced by the 
separation or loss of surface scales or flakes. 

The creatures that cast their skin are the snake, the vi- 
per. . . . Those that cast their shell are the lobster, the 
crab, . . . The old skins are found, but the old shells 


never; so as it is like they scale off and crumble away 
by degrees. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 732. 


he pillar [Pompey’s] is well preserved, except. that it 
pod pr away a Very little to the south, 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 8. 
2. To separate; break up; disperse; scatter. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotech.] 

They would no longer abide, but scaled, & departed 
awaie. Holinshed, Chron., ITI, 499. 
See how they scale, and turn their tail, 

And rin to flail and plow, man. 
_ The Battle of Sheriff-Muir, st. 5. 
scale? (skal), π. [Early mod. E. also scole; < 
ME. scale, skale, also assibilated schale, also 
(with reg. change.of long d@) scoale, scole, < AS. 
scale (pl. scedla) (scdle?), a bowl, a dish of a 
balance, = OS. seala (scdia?), a bowl (to drink 
from), North Fries. skal, head(-pan) of a 
testaceous animal, Fries. skeel, a pot, = MD. 
schalle, D. schaal = MUG. schale, a bowl, dish 
of a balance, = OHG. scala (scdla ?), MHG. 
schale, schal, G. schale, a bowl, dish, cup, = 
Icel. skal, a bowl, dish of a balance, = Sw. skdl 
= Dan. skaal, a bowl, cup (whence E. skoal, 
q. v.); akin to AS. scealu, sceale, a scale, shell, 
etc., E. scale1, and to AS. scyll, scell, etc., shell, 
E. shell: see scalel, shell, sculll, skull, scull?, 
skull2, etc. The forms have been more or less 
confused with those of scale1, and the distine- 
tion of quantity (a and ἄ) is in the early forms 
more or less uncertain.] 1+. A bowl; a cup. 
A bassyn, a bolle, other a scole, 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1145. 
2. The bowl or dish of a balance; hence, the 
balance itself, or the whole instrument: as, to 
turn the scale: generally used in the’ plural 
when applied to the whole instrument. 
They buy and sell not with golde, but siluer, and that 


not coined, but euery one hath his scoles with him to the 
Market to weigh his siluer. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 438. 


1 am one of those indifferent Men that would have the 
Scales of Power in Europe kept even. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 43. 
Long time in even scale 
The battle hung. Milton, Ῥ. L., vi. 245. 


3. pl. [cap.] The sign of the Balance, or: Libra, 


in the zodiac.—Beam and scales, a balance.— Even 
scales, scales in which the beam is suspended at the mid- 
point of its length, so that the poise and the object bal- 
anced must be of the same weight.— Pig-metal scales. 
See pig-metal.— Registering scale, a weighing-scale in 
which pressure on a stud causes the weight of the object 
in the scale to be recorded on acard. Β. Η. Knight, (See 
also platform-scale.) 

scale? (skal), 0. 1. [¢ scale2,n.] 1. To weigh 


in or asin scales; measure; compare; estimate. 
You have found, 
Scaling his present bearing with his past, 
That he’s your fixed enemy  Shak., Cor., ii. 8. 257. 


“Well,” says old Bitters, “1 expect I can scale a fair 
load of wood with e’er a man.” Lowell, Fitz Adam's Story. 
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2. To weigh; have a weight of: as, the fish 
scaled seven pounds. [Collog.]—3. To make 
of the proper or exact weight: as, a scaled pot- 
tle of wine. ([Collogq. or trade use. ] 

It is kneaded, allowed to stand an hour, and scaled into 


loaves, and baked, the oven being at 400° Fah. to 450° Fah. 
Sct. Amer., N. Β., LXII. 140. 


Scaled he , 2 smoked herring of the best quality. 
It must be 7 inches long, and fat.—§ off, in bread- 
making, the process of cutting off masses of dough and 


ave or reduce, as » bringing them to proper weight. 
scale? (skal), n. 


[Early mod. E. also skale; < 
ME. scale, skale = OF’. eschiel, sequele, F. échelle, 
a ladder, = Sp. Pg. escala, a ladder, staircase, 
scale, = It. scala, a ladder, staircase, scale, ς 
L. scala, usually in pl. scdlx, a flight of steps, 
stairs, a staircase, a ladder, for *scadla, ς scan- 
dere, climb: see scan, ascend, descend, ete. 
From the L. scala are also ult. E. scalade, esca- 
lade, eschelon, ete. In def.7 the noun is from 
the verb.] 1. A ladder; a flight of steps; any- 
thing by means of which one may ascend. 


All true and fruitful natural philosophy hath a double 
scale or ladder, ascendent and descendent. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 156. 


Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges; . . . is the scale 
By which to heavenly love thou mayst ascend. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 591. 


One still'sees, on the bendings of these mountains, the 
marks of several ancient scales of stairs, by which they 
used to ascend them. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 445). 


2. A series of marks laid down at determinate 
distances along a line, for purposes of measure- 
ment and computation; also,the rule upon which 
one or more such series are laid down.—3, In 
music: (a) A definite and standard series of 
tones within some large limiting interval, like 
an octave, selected for artistic purposes. The 
first step toward an artistic system of tones is the adoption 
of some interval for the division of the infinite possible 
range of tones into convenient sections of equallength. In 
Greek music, this unit of division was originally the tetra- 
chord ; in medieval music, the hexachord; and in modern 
music, the octave, though the octave is more or less recog- 
nized inallsystems. Within the tetrachord, hexachord, or 
octave various scales are possible. (See tetrachord and 
hexachord.) The abstract method whereby the octaye 
is divided and the succession of tones ordered within it 
is properly called a mode; but when a mode is applied 
at some given pitch the concrete result is called a key or 
scale (though mode and scale are often used interchange- 
ably in the abstract sense).. Ascale is distinguished from 
a key in that it is used simply of the tones of the key 
when arranged in order of pitch. The successive tones 
of a scale are called degrees; they are usually numbered 
from belowupward, The first tone or starting-tone iscalled 
the key-note or key-tone. The historic process of scale-in- 
vention is, of course, unconscious. The selection of tones 
seems to be controlled primarily by an instinctive percep- 
tion of their harmonic relations to the starting-tone and 
to each other, though limited and modified by a desire to 
secure an even melodic succession without too short in- 
tervals. When the smallest interval allowed is the whole 
step or major second, five-toned or pentatonic scales are 
produced, such as are used among the Chinese, in the 
older music of various Celtic nations, and by certain semi- 
civilized peoples. When the half-step or semitone is tol- 
erated, seven-toned or heptatonic scales are produced, as 
in the later Greek and all modern systems. Whensmaller 
intervals than the semitone are admitted, scales of more 
than seven tones are produced, as among the Hindus, the 
Persians, and other Orientals.. In modern European mu- 
sic two chief forms of scale are used, the major and the 
minor, the latter having three varieties. (See model, 7 (a) 
(3).) Both forms are termed diatonic. When, for pur- 
poses of modulation or of melodic variety, other interme- 
diate tones are added, they are called chromatic tones, and 
a scale in which all the longer steps of a diatonic scale 
are divided by such intermediate tones is a chromatic scale, 
containing eleven tonesin all. (See chromatic.) Properly 
an upward chromatic scale for melodic purposes differs 
from a downward, but on the keyboard they are assumed 
to be equivalent, In written music, a scale noted in both 
sharps and flats, so as to include the nominal constituents 
of both an upward and a downward chromatic scale, is 
called an enharmonic scale. A chromatic scale for har- 
monic purposes includes, in addition to the tones of the 
usual diatonic major scale, a minor second, a minor third, 
an augmented fourth, a minor sixth, and a minor seventh. 
When a scale of either kind is made up of tones having ex- 
act harmonic relations with the key-note, it is called exact 
or pure ; but the compromise construction of the keyboard 
reduces all scales to an arbitrary form, called tempered. 
In solmization, the tones of a scale are represented by the 
syllables do, re,:mi, etc. (See interval, keyboard, solmiza- 
tion, and temperament.) (b) Any particular scale 
based upon a given key-note: as, the scale of 


G or of F. Unless otherwise qualified, such a scale is 
understood to be a major scale. All major scales are es- 
sentially similar, except in pitch; all minor scales also. 
On the keyboard, however, there is considerable mechan- 
ical difference on account of the varying succession of the 
white and black digitals. (See keyl,7.) (ο) Of a voice 
or an instrument, same as compass, 5. (d) In 
an organ-pipe, the ratio between its width and 
its length: a broad seale producing full, sono- 
rous tones, as in the open diapason; and a nar- 
row scale, thin, string-like tones, as in the dul- 
clana. The same usage occurs occasionally in connec- 





scale 


tion with other instruments, referring to size in relation to 
the quality of the tones produced. 


4. Succession of ascending or descending steps 
or degrees; progressive series; scheme of com- 
parative rank or order; gradation. 


There is in this universe a stair, or manifest scale, of 
creatures, rising not disorderly, or in confusion, but with 
a comely method and proportion. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 33. 


The higher nature still advances, and preserves his su- 
periority in the seale of being. Addison. 


In passing down the animal scale, the central spot [of 
the eye] is quickly lost. It exists only in man and the 
higher monkeys. Le Conte, Sight, p. 75. 


5. A system of proportion by which definite 
magnitudes represent definite magnitudes, in 
a sculpture, picture, map, and the like; also, a 
system of proportion for taxation or other pur- 
pose. 


He [Governor Van Twiller] conceived every subject on 
so grand a scale that he had not room in his head to turn 
it over and examine both sides of it. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 149. 


6. A system of numeration or numerical nota- 
tion.— 7. Any graded system of terms, shades, 
tints, sounds, ete., by reference to which the 
degree, intensity, or quality of a phenomenon 
or sense-perception may be estimated.— 8}. 
The act of storming a place by mounting the 
walls on ladders; an escalade or sealade. 


Others to a city strong 
Lay siege, encamp’d; by battery, scale, and mine 
Assaulting. Milton, P. L., xi. 656. 


Accompaniment of the scale. See accompaniment.— 
Auxiliary scales, Babylonian scale, binary scale, 
diagonal scale, dialing scale. See the adjectives.— 
Centigrade scale. See thermometer.—Character of 
scales and keys. See character.—Differential scale, 
in alg., the difference between unity and the scale of re- 
lation.— Duodenary, fundamental, harmonic scale. 
See the adjectives.— Effective scale of intercalations. 
See efective.—Fahrenheit scale. See thermometer.— 
Gunter’s scale, a large plane scale having various lines 
upon it, both natural and logarithmic, of great use in 
solving mechanically by means of a slider problems in 
navigation and surveying. It is usually 2 feet long, and 
about 14 inches broad.—_ Magnetic scale. See magnetic. 
—Mannheim scale, an arbitrary scale of four terms, for 
estimating and recording the force of the wind, adopted 
by the Mannheim Meteorological Association about 1780, 
and for a time very widely used by European meteorologi- 
cal observers,—Mionnet’s scale {from Mionnet, the 
French numismatist, who used it in his ‘‘ Description de 
Médailles Antiques,” published in 1807], an arbitrary scale 
often employed by numismatists for measuring coins and 
medals. Many English numismatists, however, measure 
by inches and tenths of an inch.— Octave, plane, pro- 
portional scale, See the adjectives.—Pentatonic or 
quinquegrade scale. See def. 3 (a).—Réaumur’s 
scale. See thermometer.—Scale of color, in art, the 
combination of colors used in a design.— Scale of hard- 
ness, in mineral. See hardness.—§Scale of relation, the 
polynomial obtained by taking the equation of finite dif- 
ferences which subsists between the coefficients of a re- 
curring series, by bringing all the terms to one side by 
transposition, and by substituting in this expression for 
the successive coefficients of the series, beginning with 
the highest involved, the successive powers of z.— Scotch 
scale, a form of pentatonic scale found in old Scotch 
melodies.— Sliding scale, See slide, v. t.— ar 
scale, arule of triangular section, differently divided on its 
several edges, so as to afford achoice of scales. Itis made 
either of steel or other metal, or of boxwood, and is used by 
engineers and draftsmen. H. Η. Knight.—Wind-scale, a 
number of descriptive terms systematically arranged for 
use in estimating the force of the wind. Scales of four, six, 
seven, ten, and twelve terms have been used by different 
meteorological services. Seamen of all nations have very 
generally adopted the Beaufort scale, introduced into the 
British navy by Admiral Beaufort in 1805. This is a scale 
of twelve terms, as follows: 1, light air; 2, light breeze; 
3, gentle breeze ; 4, moderate breeze; 5, fresh breeze; 6, 
strong breeze; 7, moderate gale; 8, fresh gale; 9, strong 
gale; 10, whole gale; 11, storm; 12, hurricane. 


scale? (skal), v.; pret. and pp. aa ppr. scal- 


ing. [Early mod. E. also skale; «ς scalen = 
OF. escheler, escheller = Sp. Pg. escalar = It. 
scalare, < ML. scalare, climb by means of a lad- 
der, scale, ς L. scdla, a ladder: see scale, π.] 
I, trans. 1. To climb by or as by a ladder; as- 


.cend by steps; in general, to clamber up. 


Often have I scaled the craggie Oke. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., December. 
My soule with joy shall scale the skies. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 335). 


Other Captains of the English did yet more, for they 
scaled Belleperche in the Province of Bourbon. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 126. 


How they climb, and scale the steepy Walls! 

Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 
2. To draw, project, or make according to scale; 
represent in true proportions.—8,. In lwmber- 
ing, to measure (logs), or estimate the amount 
of (standing timber). [U. 8. and Canada.]— 
4. To cut down or decrease proportionally in 
every arent decrease or reduce according to 
a fixed scale or proportion: sometimes with 
down: as, to scale wages; to scale a debt or an 
appropriation, 


scale 


It will require seventeen and one-half years, provided 
there be no failure of the bills during that period, and 
that the item be not scaled down, 

Jour. Franklin Inst., CXX VI. 340. 

ΤΙ. intrans. Το afford an ascent, as a ladder 
or stairs; lead up by steps or stairs. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair 

That scaled by steps of gold to heaven’s gate, 

Looks down with wonder. Milton, P. L., iii. 541. 
scaleable, a. See scalable. 
scale-armor (skal’iir’mor), π. Armor consist- 
ing of scales of metal 
or other hard and resis- 
tant substances secured 
to a flexible material, 
such as leather or linen, 
so as to lap over one an- 
other. It has been used by 
all armor-wearing nations, but 
never as the most common 
style. In Europe it was intro- 
duced as early as the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, 
and was not absolutely relin- 
quished until the fifteenth, 





Scale-armor of the Early 


Middle Ages. (From Viollet- but never replaced other kinds 
le-Duc’s “Dict. du Mobilier or became very common, See 
frangais.”’) horn-mail. Also called plate- 


mail. 

scaleback (sk4l’bak), ». An annelid of the 
family Aphroditide ; a scaleworm; a kind of 
marine worm covered with scales or elytra on 
the back, as a sea-mouse or sea-centiped: as, 
the scolopendrine scaleback, Polynoé scolopen- 
drina. See cut under Polynoé. 

scale-beam (skal’bém), η. The beam or lever 
of a balance, 

scale-bearer (skal’bar’ér),. A hydrozoan of 
the family Rhodophysidz. 

scale-bearing (skal’bar’ing), a. Having on the 
back a series of scales called hemielytra: spe- 
cifically noting certain marine annelids, the 
sea-mice or Aphroditide. 

scale-board (skal’ bord, often skab’ord),». 1. 
A very thin board, such as is used for the back 
of a picture or a looking-glass. 

Pasteboard, millboard, and scaleboard were included in 
the tax. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, ΤΙ. 78, 
2. In printing, a thin strip of wood, less than 
type-high, formerly used around pages of type 
to aid in getting exact margins and register. 
Cardboard is now used for this purpose.— §cale- 
board plane. See plane2. 

scale-borer (skal’bor’ér), ». A machine for 
removing scale from boiler-tubes. 

scale-bug (skal’bug), n. Same as scale-insect. 

rept we 4 (skal’kirp), π. See carp?, 1. 

scaled (skald), a. [< ME. scaled; < scalel + 
-εα5.] 1. Having scales, as a fish or reptile; 
scaly; squamate.—2. Having scutella, as a 
bird’s tarsus; scutellate. See cuts under Goura 
and Guttera.—3. Having color-markings which 
resemble seales or produce a scaly appearance: 
as, a scaled dove or quail See cuts under 
Scardafella and Callipepia.— 4. In entom., cov- 
ered with minute seales, as the wings of but- 
terflies and moths, the bodies of many weevils, 
ete. See cut under scalel, n.—5. In her., im- 
bricated; covered with an imbricated pattern. 


See escalloped.—_gealed pattern, a pattern made by 
irregular impressions in the surface, close together, leav- 
ing small, rough ridges between them.— Scales scaled, 
in her., a bearing representing a field imbricated, and hav- 
ing every one of the imbrications cusped or lobed with 
three or more divisions. 


scale-degree (skal’dé-gré”), n. See degree, 8 
(d), and scale3, 3 (a). 

scale-dove (skal’duv), n. An American dove 
of the genus Scardafella, as S. inca or S. squa- 
mata, having the plumage marked as if with 
seales. Cowes, 1884. See cut under Scarda- 


fella. 

scale-drake (skal’drak), n. Same as sheldrake. 
(Orkneys. ] 

scale-duck (skal’duk), π. See duck2. C. Swain- 
son, 1885. 

scale-feather (skal’fern’ér), n. A scaly fea- 
ther. See scalel, n., 3 (c), (1) and (2). 

scale-fern (skal’férn), n. [Also dial. scalfern; 
ς scalel + fernl.] Same as scaly fern (which 
see, under scaly). 

scale-fish (skal’fish), n. 1. Same as scabbard- 
fish, 1. See scalefoot.—2. A dry-cured fish, as 
the haddock, hake, pollack, cusk, or torsk, hav- 
ing much less commercial value than the cod, 
which i: distinguished as fish. [A fishmongers’ 
name. 

scalefoot (skal’fit), . The seabbard-fish: so 
called from the reduction of the ventral fins to 
scale-like appendages, being a translation of 
the generic name Lepidopus. See scabbard-fish. 
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scale-ground (skal’ground), n. Ground orna- *scalenohedron (ska-lé-n6-hé’dron), η. [NL., 


mented with scalework. 

scale-hair (skal’har), ». In entom., a short, 
flattened hair, having the form of a scale: 
applied especially to such hairs clothing the 
lower surfaces of the tarsi in certain in- 
sects. 
scale-insect (skal’in’sekt), η. Any insect of 
the homopterous family Coccidz; a scale: so 
called from the appearance they present when 
sticking fast to plants, and from the fact that 
most of the common forms secrete a large 
shield-like seale under which they are hid- 
den. The genera and species are numerous, and all are 
destructive to vegetation, usually remaining stationary 
upon the bark and sucking the sap through their slen- 
der beaks. Chio is pinifoliz is a common species 


naspis 
throughout the United States, and infests the different 
species of Pinus. (See cut under scalel, n., 4 (d) (5).) 





Scale-insect.— Oyster-shell bark-louse of the apple (Mytdlaspts 
pomorum); male. 


a, ventral view with wings closed; 4, dorsal view with win ex- 
panded; c, scale (line shows natural size); @, leg ;_/, antennal joint. 
(All much enlarged.) 


Mytilaspis pomorum is the cosmopolitan oyster-shell 
bark-louse or scale-insect of the apple, probably origi- 
nally European, now found in both Americas, Australia, 


and New Zealand.—Mealy-winged scale-insects, the 
Aleurodid2 


scaleless (skal’les), α. [<scale1 + -less.] Hav- 
ing no seales: as, the scaleless amphibians; the 
scaleless rhizome of a fern. 

scale-louse (skal’lous), ». A scale-insect, es- 
pecially of the subfamily Diaspine. 

scale-micrometer (skal’mi-krom/’e-tér),. In 
a telescope, a graduated scale fixed in the field 
of view to measure distances between objects; 
a linear micrometer. EH. H. Knight. 

scale-moss (skal’més), ». A popular name for 
certain plants of the class Hepatic, especially 
of the family Jung- 
ermanniace®. They re- 
semble moss, and grow on 
the trunks of trees, in damp 
earth, and in similar places, 
and are so called from the 
scale-like leaves. See Jun- 
germannia, Jungermanni- 
acez, and Hepatic2. 

scalene (ska-lén’), a. 
and m [= OF. sca- 
lene, F. scaléne = Sp. 
escaleno = Pg. escale- 
no, scaleno = It. sca- 
leno, < L.scalenus, < Gr. 
σκαληνός, uneven, un- 
equal,. odd, slanting, 
sealene, oblique (τρί- | 
γωνον σκαληνόν, & 808- 
lene triangle); prob. 
akin to σκολιός, crooked; σκελλός, crooked-legged; 
σκέλος, a leg.| I, a. 1. In math., having three 

sides unequal: noting a triangle so 


constructed. A cone or cylinder is also 
said to be scalene when its axis is inclined to 
Scalene Tri- 
angle. 
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Scale-mosses, 


1, Ptilidtum criltare ; ο, Lophoco- 
lez minor. (Both natural size.) 


its base, but in this case the epithet obl7 
is more frequently used. See also cut under 
scalenohedron. 


2. In anat.: (a) Obliquely situated and un- 
equal-sided, as a muscle: specifically said of 
the scaleni. See scalenus. (b) Pertaining to 
a sealene muscle.—gealene tubercle, a prominence 


on the inner border of the first rib for attachment of the 
scalenus anticus muscle. 


II. ». 1. A scalene triangle.—2. One of the 
scalene muscles. See scalenus. 
scaleni, απ. Plural of scalenus. 
scalenohedral (ska-lé-n6-hé’dral), a. [< scale- 
*xnohedron + -al.| Pertaining to or having the 
form of a scalenohedron. ; 
The etchings were of very great beauty and perfection, 
the outline of the scalenohedral cross sections being in 


almost all cases very distinct and free from distortions 
of any kind. Amer. Jour. Sci., 8d ser., XX XIX. 375. 


« Gr. σκαληνός, uneven, édpa, a seat, base. ] 
In crystal., a twelve-sided form 
under the rhombohedral division 
of the hexagonal system, in which 
the faces are scalene triangles. It 
is regarded as a hemihedral form 
of the double twelve-sided pyra- 
mid. See hemihedral. 

scalenon (ska-lé’non), a. [< Gr. 
σκαληνόν (se. τρίγωνον), neut. of σκα- 
ληνός, scalene: see scalene, scale- 
num,) Sealene. 

A triangle . . . must be neither oblique, 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equi- 
crural, nor scalenon. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 9. 

scalenous (ska-lé’nus), a. [< L. 
os sealene: see scalene.| Same as sca- 
ene. 

Scalent (ska’lent),. In geol., the name given 
by H. D. Rogers to a division of the Paleozoic 
series in Pennsylvania. It forms the upper 
part of the Upper Silurian, and is the equiva- 
lent of the Salina shales of the New York series. 


scalenum (ska-lé’num),. [NL., < Gr. σκαληνόν 
(se. τρίγωνον), neut. of σκαληνός, scalene: see 
scalene, scalenon.| A scalene triangle. 
Suppose but a man not to have a perfect exact idea of 
a right angle, a scalenum, or trapezium. 
ocke, Human Understanding, IV. xii. 15. 
scalenus (ska-l6‘nus), .; pl. scaleni (-ni). [NL. 
(se. musculus), < Gr. σκαληνός, uneven: see sca- 
lene.| A scalene muscle.—gealenus anticus, me- 
dius, and posticus, the anterior, middle, and posterior 
scalene muscles—three muscles in man connecting the 
transverse processes of the six lower cervical vertebre with 
the first and second ribs. ‘They assist in respiration, and 
belong to the group of muscles called prevertebral. Also 
called respectively prescalenus, mediscalenus, and postsca- 
lenus. See first cut under musclel. 
scale-pattern (skal’pat’érn), n. anda. I, n. 
imbricated pattern. 
II, a. Imbricated; having a pattern resem- 
bling seales: as, a scale-pattern tea-cup. 
scale-pipette (skal’pi-pet”), π. A tubular pi- 
pette with a graduated scale marked on it, for 
taking up definite quantities of liquid. 
scale-quail (skal’kwal),. An American quail 
of the genus Callipepla, as C. squamata, having 
scale-like markings of the plumage. Cowes, 
1884. See cut under Callipepla. 
scaler! (ska’lér),. [<scalel + -erl.] 1. One 
who scales fish; distinctively, a person in the 
act of sealing, or who makes a business of it: 
used specifically of the scaling of menhaden. — 
2. An instrument resembling a currycomb and 
usually made of tin, used for removing scales 
from fish.—3. An instrument used by dentists 
in removing tartar from the teeth, 
scaler? (ska’lér), n. [< scale’ + -erl.] One 
who seales or measures logs. 
scale-shell (skal’shel), π. A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Leptonide. See cut under Lep- 
tonide. 
scale-stone (skal’ston), n. 
wollastonite. 
scaletail (skal’tal), m. An animal of the genus 
Anomalurus. See Anomaluride. 


The scale-tails are unmistakably sciurine. 
Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 132. 


scale-tailed (skal’tald), a. Having seales on 
the under side of the tail: noting the Anoma- 
luride. Coues. See cut under Anomaluride. 

scale-winged (skal’wingd), a. Having the 
wings covered with minute scales; lepidopter- 
ous, as a moth or butterfly: specifically noting 
the Lepidoptera. Also scaly-winged. See cuts 
under Lepidoptera, and scalel, n., 4 (d) (1). 

scalework (skal’wérk), πα. 1. Objects or parts 
of objects consisting of scales lapping over 
one another, as in a kind of armor. See 
scale-armor.—2. Imbfrication; imbricated or- 
nament. 

scaleworm (skal’wérm), n. 

scaliness (ska’li-nes), n. 

condition. 

scaling! (ska’ling),. [Verbal n. of scale}, v.] 
1. The process of removing incrustations of 
salt and other foreign matters from the inner 
surface of boilers.—2. In metal-working, the 
first process in making tin-plate, in which the 
plates are placed in a bath of dilute muriatic 
acid and then heated in a sealing-furnace to 
remove the scale.—3. The act or process of 
removing the scales of fish. 

scaling! (ska’ling), a. Liable to rub the scales 
off fish, as some nets. 





Scalenohedron. 


Tabular spar, or 


A sealeback. 
Sealy character or 


svaling 

scaling? (ska’ling),. [Verbal n. of scale2, v.] 
The process of adjusting sights to the guns on 
board of a ship. 

scaling-bar (ska’ling-bir),. A bar or rod for 
removing the incrustation or seale from heat- 
ing-surfaces, as from the surface of a steam- 
boiler. 

scaling-furnace (ska’ling-fér’nas),. In metal., 
a furnace or oven in which plates of iron are 
heated for the purpose of scaling them, as in 
the preparation of plates for tinning. 

scaling-hammer (ska’ling-ham’ ér), 2. A ham- 
mer for the removal of scale. 

scaling-knife (ska’ling-nif), π. A knife used 
to remove scales from fish. It is sometimes 
made with a serrated edge. 

scaling-ladder (ska’ling-lad’ér), n. 1. A lad- 
der used for the escalade of an enemy’s fortress. 
Besides an ordinary ladder with hooks at. the upper end 
and similar fittings, which is the common kind, scaling- 
ladders have been made with braces to support them at 
the proper angle and wheels by which the whole structure 


was run close upto the walls. They are now used chiefly 
ya παρα the height of the counterscarp into the 
i 


2. In her., a bearing representing a ladder hav- 
ing two pointed hooks at the tops of the uprights 
and two pointed ferrules at the bottom.—3. 
A firemen’s ladder used for scaling buildings. 
See ladder. 

scaling-machine (ska’ling-ma-shén”), n. Same 
as scaler, 2. 

scaliola, π. See scagliola. 

scall (skal), ». [Early mod. E. also skall, skal, 

* scaule ; < ME. skalle, scalle, scalde, a scab, seab- 
biness, eruption (generally used of the head), ς 
Ieel. skalli, a bald. head; ef. skollottr, bald- 
headed; Sw. skallig, bald, lit. having a smooth 
roundish head, like a shell, < Icel. *skal, Sw. 
Dan. skal, a husk, shell, pod, = AS. scealu, 
sceale, a shell-husk (cf. F. téte, a head, ult. 
ς L. testa, a shell): see scalel. Cf. scalled.] 
1. A scaly eruption on the skin; scab; scurf; 
scabbiness. 

Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the scalle, 


But after my making thou write more trewe. 
Chaucer, Scrivener, 1. 3. 


It is a dry scall, even a leprosy upon the head. 
Lev. xiii. 30. 
2. In mining, loose ground; rock which easily 
becomes loosened, on account of its scaly or 


foliated structure, [Cornwall, Eng.]—Dry scall 
psoriasis, scabies, and other cutaneous aftections.— Moist 
scall, eczema. Compare scald2, n. 


scallt (skal), a. [Abbr. or misprint of scalled.] 
Mean; paltry. 
To be revenge on this same scall, scurvy, cogging com- 
panion. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 1. 123. 
scallawag, 7. See scalawag. 
scalled, scald? (ΕΚΑΙ4), a. [< ME. scalled, 
skalled ; < scall + -ed2. Prob. in part dependent 
on the orig. noun, < Sw. Dan. skal, ete., shell (see 
scalel); ef. Dan. skaldet, bald.] 1. Séabby; af- 
fected with scald: as, a scald head. » 
With scaled browes blake and piled berd. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 627. 
Tf [she have] a fat hand and scald nails, let her carve the 
less, and act in gloves, B. Jonson, Epicoene, iv. 1. 
Hence—2. Scurvy; mean; paltry; wretched; 
contemptible. 
Would it not grieve a King. . . to have his diadem 


Sought for by such scald Knaves as love him not? 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great, I., ii, 2. 


Other news I am aduertised of, that a scald trivial lying 
pamphlet, cald Greens Groatsworth of Wit, is given out 
to be of my doing. 

Nashe, quoted in Int. to Pierce Penilesse, p. xv. 


Your gravity once laid 
My head and heels together in the dungeon, 
For cracking a scald officer’s. crown. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, i. 1. 

Scald crow, the hooded crow. 
scallion (skal’yon),n. [Formerly called, more 
fully, scallion onion; early mod. E. also skallion, 
scalion; ς ME, sealyon, scalone (also scalier) = 
D. schalonge = It. scalogna (Florio), scalogno 
= Sp. ascalonia, escalona, < lL. Ascalonia cepa, 
ML. ascalonia, or ascalonium (se, allium), the 
onion of Ascalon; fem. or neut. of Ascalonius, 
of Ascalon, ς Ascalo(n-), < Gr. ᾿Ασκάλων, Asca- 
lon in Palestine. Cf. shallot, from the same 
source.] The shallot, Allium Ascalonicwm, espe- 
cially a variety of that species; also, the leek, 
and the common onion when sown thick so as 

not to form a large bulb. 

Ac ich haue porett-plontes perselye and scalones, 
Chiboles and chiruylles and chiries sam-rede. 

Piers Plowman (C), ix. 310. 
Sivot, a scallion, a hollow or vnset Leeke, Cotgrave. 


Let Peter Onion (by the infernal gods) be turned to a 
leek, or a scallion. B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 3. 
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scallion-facedt (skal’yon-fast), a. 
mean, scurvy face or appearance. 
His father’s diet was new cheese and onions, . . . what 
a scallion-faced rascal ’tis | 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 


* 
scallop (skol’- or skal’op), ». [Also scollop, and 
formerly scollup, early mod. E. scaloppe (also 
in more technical use escallop, escalop); < ME. 
scalop, skalop, < OF. escalope, a shell, < MD. 
schelpe, D. schelp = LG. schelpe, schulpe, a 
shell, esp. a seallop-shell: see scalpl.] 1. A 
bivalve mollusk of the fam- 
ily Pectinide; any pecten. 
There are many species, recent 
and fossil, among them Pecten 
maximus, of great size, and P. jaco- 
bus, the St. James’s shell. ‘hey 
are used for food and for other pur- 
poses. A common scallop of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States 
is P. irradians. PP. tenuicostatus 
is a large species of the United 
States, used for food, and its shells 
for domestic utensils. Hinnites pu- 
sto is a different style of scallop from 
these, very prettily marked. See 
also cut under Pectinid2. . 
Oceanus. . . sits triumphantly in the vast (but queint 
shell of a siluer scollup, reyning in the heads of two wil 
sea-horses. 
Dekker, London’s Tempe (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 119). 
And luscious ’Scallops to allure the Tastes 
Of rigid Zealots to delicious Fasts. 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 417. 


2. One of the valves of a scallop or pecten; a 

scallop-shell, as a utensil; also, a scallop-shell 

as the badge of a pilgrim. See scallop-shell. 
My palmers hat, my scallops shell, 


My crosse, my cord, and all, farewell! 
Herrick, On Himselfe. 


Religion ... had grown to be with both parties a po- 
litical badge, as little typical of the inward man as the scal- 
lop of a pilgrim. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 399. 
3, In her., the representation of a scallop.— 
4. A small shallow pan in which fish, oysters, 
mince-meat, ete., are cooked, or are finally 
browned after being cooked. This was originally 


a large scallop-shell: it sometimes is so still, or is made 
in the exact form of such a shell. 


5. One of a number of small curves resembling 
segments of circles, cut by way of ornament on 
the edge of a thing, the whole simulating the 
outer edge of a scallop-shell. 

Bases and buskins cut likewise at the top into siluer 
scollups. 

Dekker, London’s Tempe (Works, ed. Pearson, IV. 119). 
6. A lace band or collar scalloped round the 
edges. 

Made myself fine with Capt. Ferrers’ lace band, being 
lothe to wear my own new scallop, it is so fine. 

Pepys, Diary, Oct. 12, 1662. 
Scallop budding, in hort., a method of budding per- 
formed by paring a thin tongue-shaped section of bark 
from the stock, and applying the bud without divesting it 


of its portion of wood, so that the barks of both may ex- 
actly fit, and then tying it in the usual way. 


scallop (skol’- or skal’op), v. t [Also scollop 
(also in more technical use escallop); < scallop, 
π.] 1. Το mark or eut the edge of into convex 
rounded lobes. (a) Regularly, as for ornamental pur- 


poses. Compare invected. (b) Irregularly, in a general 
sense. See the quotation. 


Have I for this with labour strove, 
And lavish’d all my little store, 
To fence for you my shady grove, 
And scollop every winding shore? 
Shenstone, Ode after Sickness. 


2. To cook in a scallop; hence, specifically, to 
prone by mixing with crumbs, seasoning, and 


Scallop (Hinnites 
pus). 


aking until browned onthe top: as, to scallop. 
5 P i are now placed in Scapanus. _ See shrew-mole, 


fish or meat. 


The shell [of the scallop Pecten. maximus] is often used 
for scalloping oysters.. EH. P. Wriyht, Anim. Life, p. 555, 
scallop-crab (skol’op-krab), n. A kind of pea- 
crab, Pinnotheres pectinicola, inhabiting scal- 
lops. 
scalloped (skol’- or skal’opt), p. a. [Also scol- 
loped; < scallop + -ed?,] 1. Furnished witha 
scallop; made or done with a scallop.—2. Cut 
at the edge or border into segments of circles. 


A wide surbased arch with scalloped ornaments. 
Gray, To Mason. (Latham.) 


3. In her., same as escalloped. 


It may be known that Monteth was a gentleman with 
a scalloped coat. W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter v. 
4, In bot., same as crenate!, 1 (a).— 5. Cooked in 
a scallop.—§Scalloped kalanchoe. See Kalanchoe, 1. 
—$calloped oysters, oysters baked with bread-crumbs, 
cream, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little butter. This 
was at first literally done in distinct scallop-shells, and 
afterward in a dish for the purpose called a scallop. 
scalloped-hazel (skol’opt-ha’zl),. A British 
geometrid moth, Odontopera bidentata. 


' scallop-net (skol’op-net), n. 





scalp 


Having a scalloped-hooktip (skol’opt-huk’tip), n A 


British moth, Platypteryx lacertula. 
scalloped-oak (skol’opt-dk), π. A British geo- 
metrid moth, Crocallis elinguaria. 
scalloper (skol’- or skal’op-ér), n. One who 
gathers scallops. Also spelled scolloper. 
The scallopers will tell you everywhere that the more 


they [scallops] are raked the more abundant they become. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 570. 

scalloping (skol’- or skal’op-ing), n. [Verbal 

n. of scallop, v.] The act orindustry of taking 
scallops, 

Βοδιιομεπφ ου (skol’op-ing-tél), n. In saddlery, 
a tool for forming an ornamental edge on lea- 
ther straps. 

scallop-moth (skol’op-méth), n. A collectors’ 
name in England for certain geometrid moths. 
Scodiona belgiaria is the gray scallop-moth. 

A. small dredge- 


like net used for taking scallops. [New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. ] 
scallop-shell (skol’op-shel),. [Also escallop- 


shell; early mod. E. scaloppe-shell; <¢ scallop + 
shell.]_ 1. Ascallop, or the shell or valve of one. 
The scallop-shell was the badge of a pilgrim. 
Compare cockle-shell. 

And in thy hand retaining yet 


The pilgrim’s staff and scallop-shell ! 
Whittier, Daniel Wheeler. 


ms A British geometrid moth, Eucosmia undu- 
ata. 

seallyr (skA’li), a. [« scall + -yl.] Scalled; 
seurty ; scald. 


Over its eyes there are two hard scally knobs, as big as 
a man’s fist. Dampier, Voyages, an. 1676. 


scalma (skal’mii), π. [NL., < OHG. scalmo, 
scelmo, pestilence, contagion: see schelm.] An 
obseure disease of horses, described and named 
by Professor Dieckerhoff of Berlin in 1885. τι 
manifests itself by coughing, difficult breathing, pale- 
ness of the mucous membranes, loss of strength, fever, 
and more rarely pleuritis. ‘the disease is more or less 
contagious in stables. Recovery takes place within three 
or four weeks. 

scalonet,. A Middle English form of scallion. 

scalopt,”. A Middle English form of scallop. 

Scalops (ska’lops), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), < 
Gr. σκάλοψ, a mole, < σκάλλειν, stir up, dig.] A 
genus of American shrew-moles of the subfam- 
ily Talpine, having the median upper incisors 





American Shrew-mole (Scalops aquaticus), 


enlarged and rodent-like, the nose not fringed, 
and the dental formula 3 incisors, 1 canine, 3 
premolars, and 3 molars on each side above, and 
2 incisors, no canine, 3 premolars, and 3 molars 


on each side below. It includesthe common mole or 
shrew-mole of the United States, S. aquaticus. of which the 
silvery mole, S. argentatus, is a western variety. The other 
moles of the same country, formerly referred to Sealops, 


scalp! (skalp), π. [Early mod. E. also skalp; < 
ME. scalp, the top of the head; cf. MD. schelpe, 
a shell, D. schelp, a shell, = LG. schelpe, schulpe 
= OHG. sceliva, MHG. schelfe, G. dial. schelfe, 
husk, scale, =Icel. skdlpr, asheath, =Sw. skalp, 
a sheath (ef. OIt. scalpo = F. scalpe, scalp, 
G. scalp = Dan. skalp, sealp, all appar. < E.?); 
with an appar. formative'-p, from the same base 
as E. scalel, scale2, shell, and shull1: see scale}, 
scale2, shell, skull1. Doublet of scallop, scollop, 
q.v.] 11. The top of the head; the head, skull, 
or sconce, 

The sealps of many, almost hid behind, 


To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 
Shak., Lucrece, ]. 1418. 


2. The integument of the upper part of the 
head and associated subcutaneous structures; 
the skin, the occipitofrontalis muscle, and its 
broad fascia-like tendon and connective tissue, 
with their vessels and nerves, together form- 
ing the covering of the skull, and freely mov- 
able upon the subjacent bones. 


scalp 

The scalp had been partially despoiled of hair from the 
disease. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 43. 
3. The scalp or a part of it, together with the 
hair growing upon it, cut or torn from the head 
of a living or dead person. Among the North 
American Indians sealps are taken as trophies 
of victory. 

Hurons and Oneidas, who speak the same tongue, or 


what may be called the same, take each other’s scalps. 
J. 5. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xix. 


He had been for the Indians an object of particular 
notice, on account of the long flowing hair which curled 
down on his shoulders, and which made it a very desirable 
scalp. Gayarré, Hist. Louisiana, I. 427. 
4. The skin of the head of a noxious wild ani- 
mal. <A bounty has sometimes been offered 
for wolves’ scalps.—5. The head or skull of a 
whale exclusive of the lower jaw.—6. In her., 
the skin of the head of a stag with the horns 
attached: a rare bearing. 

scalp! (skalp), ο. t. [= F. scalper, scalp, > D. 
scalperen = G. skalpiren = Dan. skalpere = Sw. 
skalpera; from the noun. The similarity of 
this verb with L. scalpere, cut, carve, scratch, 
ete. (see scalpel),is accidental.] 1. To deprive 
of the scalp; remove the scalp of. The scalping 
of slain or captured enemies is a custom of the North 
American Indians, The scalp being grasped by the scalp- 
lock, a circular cut is made with the scalping-knife, and 


the skin is then forcibly torn off ; the operation requires 
but a few seconds at the hands of an expert. 


Henee—2, To skin or flay in general; denude; 
ib a) ; specifically, to deprive of grass or turf. 


The valley is very narrow, and the high buttes bound- 
ing it rise, sheer and barren, into scalped hill-peaks and 
naked knife-blade ridges, 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 655. 

Many a good in-field [for base-ball] has no turf on it, and 
is called a scalped field. St. Nicholas, XVII. 556. 


3. In milling: (a) To separate (the fuzzy growths 
at the ends of the berries of wheat or other 
grain) by attrition and screening, with or with- 
out the employment of aspirators. (b) To sepa- 
rate, after the first operation of the breaking- 
rolls (the broken wheat, semolina, and break- 
flour), and after each subsequent use of the 
breaking-rolls (making in some schemes of 
milling six separate operations) to treat (the 
Ηθη, in the same manner with sieves, 

olts, or screens of different grades of fineness. 
—4, To sell at less than official or recognized 
tates, by sharing the commission or profit with 
the purchaser, or by purchasing cheap and 
asking only a small advance: as, to scalp rail- 
way-tickets. [Colloq. or trade use. ] 

A corporation like the Pennsylvania Railroad must pro- 
tect itself against loss through scalping by the ample pun- 


ishment for the crime which the laws of the State seem 
to provide for the scalper himself. 


The Nation, Oct. 5, 1882, p. 276. 


5. In Amer. polit. slang, to destroy the politi- 
cal influence of, or punish for insubordination 
to party rule. 

scalp? (skalp), n. [Also (Se.) scaup; appar. 
connected with scalp1 (D. schelp, a shell, seal- 
lop, ete.), but prob. not identical with it.] A 
bed of oysters or mussels. 

scalp*+ (skalp), v.¢. [Found only in verbal n., 
in comp., scalping-iron; < L. scalpere, cut, carve. 
Cf. scalper?, scalpel.] To cut or scrape. See 
scalping-iron. 

scalpel (kal pel), π. [ς F. scalpel = Pr. sca- 

el = Sp. escalpelo = Pg. escalpello = It. 

scarpello, < L. scalpellum, a surgical knife, a 
scalpel, dim. of scalprum or scalper, a knife: 
see scalper?,) A small light knife, which may 
be held like a 

pen, used in Sl _) 
anatomical dis- Scalpel 
section and in 
surgical operations, having the back of the 
blade straight or nearly so, the edge more or 
less convex, and the point sharp. Such a knife 
is distinguished from a bistoury. The handle is light and 
thin. long enough to pass beyond the knuckles when the 
_knife is held in its usual position, and is often made of 


steel forming one piece with the blade. A special heavy 
form of scalpel is called a cartilage-knife. 


scalpella, x. Plural of scalpellum, 1. 


scalpellar (skal’pe-lir), a. [< scalpellum + 
-ar2.] Of or pertaining to the scalpella of 
hemipterans. 


scalpelliform (skal-pel’i-férm), a. [< L. scal- 
pellum, 8, surgical knife (see scalpel), + forma, 
form.] In dot., having the form of the blade 
of a scalpel or a penknife. [Rare.]| 

scalpellum (skal-pel’um), πα. [NL., < L. scal- 
pellum, a surgical knife: see scalpel.] 1. Pl. 
scalpella (-%).. One of the four filamentous or- 


xscaldl, 
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gans or hair-like lancets contained in the pro- 
muscis of hemipterous insects. The upper 
pair of sealpella are homologous with mandi- 
bles, the lower pair with maxille.—2. [cap.] 
A genus of thoracic cirripeds of the family 
Pollicipedidez, related to Ibla; and notable in 
presenting in some species the sexes distinct, 
in others hermaphrodites with complemental 
males. 


Scalper! (skal’pér), n. [< scalp] + -er1.] 1. One 


who scalps, or takes a scalp.—2. In milling, a 


machine or apparatus for scalping. (a) A machine 
for removing the fuzz from the ends of grain, as wheat or 
rye, and for cleaning off the surface-impurities accumu- 
lated in the fuzz, and the dirt which gathers in the creases 
of the berries, called crease-dirt. Such machines usually 
act by attrition upon the surfaces of the grain without 
crushing the latter. (b) A sieve, bolt, or screen used to 
separate different grades of broken wheat, semolina, and 
break-flour, and also to separate impurities and bran dur- 
ing various stages of roller-milling. (ο) A machine for 
operating a sieve, bolt; or screen, or a combination of sift- 
ing or screening devices, for separating grades of flour, 
semolina, broken wheat, break-flour, bran, and impuri- 
fies in the manufacture of wheat-, rye-, and buckwheat- 
ours, 


3. One who sells at less than official or recog- 
nized rates; specifically, a dealer in railway 
and other tickets: who shares his commission 
with his customer, or who purchases unused 
tickets and coupons at cheap rates, and sells 
them at a slight advance, but for less than the 
official price; aticket-broker. [U.5.] 
With the eternal quarrel between railroads and scalpers 
passengers have nothing to do. 
The Nation, Oct. 5, 1882, p. 276. 
scalper?t (skal’pér), n. [< L. scalper (scalpr-), 
also scalprum, a knife, chopper, chisel (of shoe- 
makers, surgeons, husbandmen, sculptors, etc. ), 
< scalpere, cut, carve, engrave.| An instrument 
of surgery, used in scraping foul and carious 
bones; a raspatory. 
scalping-iront (skal’ping-i/érn), η. [< *scalp- 
ing, verbal η. of scalp3, v., + iron.].. Same as 
scalper*. Minshew. 
scalping-knife (skal’ping-nif),». A knife used 
by the Indians of North America for scalping 
their enemies. It is now usually a common 
steel butcher’s knife, but was formerly a sharp 
stone. 
scalping-tuft (skal’ping-tuft), π. A scalp-lock. 


His closely shaven head, on which no other hair than the 


well-known and chivalrous scalping-tuft was preserved, | 


was without ornament of any kind, with the exception of 
a solitary eagle’s plume. 
| J. 1, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, iii. 
scalpless (skalp’les), a. [ς scalpl + -less.] 1. 
Having no scalp, as a person who has recovered 
after being sealped.—2. Bald; bald-headed, 
A cap of soot upon the top of his scalpless skull. 
Kingsley, Alton. Locke, vi. 
scalp-lock (skalp’lok), π. A long lock or tuft 
of hair left on the sealp by the North American 
Indians, as an implied challenge to an enemy 
to take it if he can. 
Loosely on a snake-skin strung, 
In the smoke his scalp-locks swung 
Grimly to and fro. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, ii. 
scalpriform (skal’pri-férm), a. [ς L. scalprum, 
a knife, chisel, + forma, form.] ¢ 
Chisel-shaped; having the char- 
acter of a chisel-tooth; truncate 
at the end and beveled there to a 
sharp edge: specifically said of 
the incisor teeth of rodents, and 
the similar teeth of a few other 
mammals. See chisel-tooth, and 
cut under Geomyide. 
scalt. An obsolete or dialectal 
preterit and past participle of 





Left Lower Scal- 

riform Incisor of a 

eaver (Castor ji- 
der), one half natu- 
ral size. 


scaly (ska’li), a. [< scale1 + -y1.] 
1. Covered with scales; pro- 
vided with scales; scaled; squamate; scutel- 
late. 
The scaly Dragon, beeing else too lowe 
For th’ Elephant, vp a thick tree doth goe. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
2. Seale-like; of the nature of a scale; squa- 
mous.—3. Furfuraceous; scarious; desqua- 
mated; exfoliated; scabby.—4. In bot., com- 
posed of scales lying over one another: as, a 
scaly bulb; having scales scattered over it: as, 
a scaly stem.—5. Shabby; mean; stingy. 
Slang.]—scaly ant-eater or lizard, a pangolin. See 
anis, 1.—§caly buds, buds, such as those of magnolia, 
hickory, lilac, etc., that are large and strong and provided 
with numerous scales, which serve to ρ ρα the tender 
parts in them from cold.—Scaly epithelium, squamous 


epithelium.— Scaly fern, the fern Ceterach Ceterach, 
a native of Europe. It is a small densely tufted species 


scammel 


with the fronds cut nearly or quite down to the rachis 
into alternate, blunt, broadly oblong or roundish lobes, 
which are coated on the lower surface with a dense cover- 
ing of small reddish-brown membranaceous scales (whence 
the name). See ceterach. Also called scale-fern and milt- 
waste.—Scaly tetter, psoriasis. 

scaly-winged (ska’li-wingd), a. Same as scale- 
winged. 

scamblet (skam’bl),v. [Also assibilated sham- 
ble (see shamble); < ME. *scamlen (in verbal η. 
scamling); origin uncertain. Cf. scamp! and 
scamper2,| I, intrans. 1, To stir about in an 
eager, confused way; scramble; struggle for 
place or possession. 

Thus sithe I have in my voyage suffred wracke with 
Ulisses, and wringing-wett scambled. with life to the 
shore, stand from mee, Nausicaa, with all thy traine, till 
I wipe the blot from my forhead, and with sweete springs 
wash away the salt froth that cleaves to my soule. 

Gosson, Schoole of Abuse (1579). (Hadlliwell.) 


These court feasts are to us servitors court fasts — such 
scambling, such shift for to eate, and where to eate. 
Marston, The Fawne, ii. 1. 
2. To shift awkwardly; sprawl; be awkward; 
be without order or method. 
II, trans. 1. To mangle; maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it 


scambled and cut before it was at its growth. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. To scatter; squander; dissipate. 


Dr. Scambler had scambled away the revenues thereof 
{t. e., of Norwich]. Fuller, Worthies, London, II. 357. 


3. To collect together without order or method. 

Much more. . . being scambled vp after this manner. 

Holinshed, Chron., Ep. Ded. 
I cannot tell, but we have scambled up 
More wealth by far than those that brag of faith. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, i. 1. 
scamblet (skam’bl), πι. [< scamble, v.] A strug- 
gle with others; a scramble. 
scamblert (skam’blér), ». [< scamble + -er1.] 
1. One who scambles.—2, A bold intruder 
upon the generosity or hospitality of others. 

A scambler, in its literal sense, is one who goes about 
among his friends to get a dinner, by the Irish called a 
cosherer. Steevens, Note on Shakspere’s Much Ado, v. 1. 

scamblingt (skam’bling), ». [Also scamling; 
verbal n. of scamble, v.) An irregular, hasty 
meal; a ‘“‘scratch” meal. 


Other some have so costly and great dinners that they 


eat more at that one dinner than the poor man can get at 
three scamlings on a day. 
Bp. Pilkington, Works (Parker Soc.), p. 558. (Davies.) 


scambling} (skam’bling), p. a. [Ppr. of scam- 
ble, υ.] erambling; struggling; disorderly; 
without method or regularity. 


But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 4. 


A fine old hall, but a scambling house. Evelyn. 


scambling-dayst (skam’bling-daz), n. pl. Days 


in Lent when no regular meals were provided, 
but every one scrambled and shifted for himself 
as best he could. Halliwell. 

Their “service of Meat and Drynk to be servyd upon 


the Scamlynge-Days in Lent Yerely, as to say, Mondays 
and Swlocty fee was for ‘‘x Gentilmen and yj Childre of 


the Chapell iiij Measse.” Babees Book(E. E. T. 8.), p. xciii- 

scamblingly (skam’bling-li), adv. With eager 
struggling; strugglingly. 

Scamblingly, catch that catch may. Cotgrave. 


scamel (skam’el), n. ' Α word of uncertain 
meaning: supposed by some to be for staniel. 
111 bring thee 
_ To clust’ring filberds, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young scamels from the rock. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 176. 
scamillus (ska-mil’us), ”.; pl. scamilli (-i). Π.., 
dim. of scamnum, bench, stool, step, also a 
ridge or balk left in plowing: see shamblel.] 
1. In G*, arch., a part of a block of stone, as 
of the lower drum or the capital of a Doric 
column, made to pro- _- 
ject slightly by the “fl 
beveling of the edge ‘jj 
or edges of its bearing 
face, that the edges of 
the exposed face or 
faces may not be liable 
to chip when the block 
is placed in position. 
—2. In Rom. arch., 
second plinth or block 
under a statue, column, or the like, to raise it, 
but not, like a pedestal, ornamented with any 
molding. 


scammel}, a. [Perh. conn. with scramble: cf. 
Scoteh skemmel, a tall, ungainly person. 
Ν. E. D.| Lean; seraggy. 





Scamillusin Roman architecture. 
s, Scamillus. 





scammonia 


scammonia (ska-m0’ni-ii), 2. 
mony.| Same as scammony. 

scammoniate (ska-m6’ni-at), a. [< scammony 
(L. scammonia) + -atel.] Made with scam- 
mony. 

Scammoniate or other acrimonious medicines. 

* Wiseman, Surgery. 

scammony (skam’6-ni), ». [Harly mod. E. 
also scammonie, scamony ; < ME. seamony, scam- 
oine, < OF. scamo- 
nee, scammonee, scam- 
monie, Ἐ'. scammonée 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. esca- 
monea = It. scamo- 
nea, scammonea, ς Li. 
scammonia, scammo- 
nea, < Gr. σκαµµωνία, 
scammony; said to 
be of Pers. origin. ] 
1. A _ plant, Con- 
volvulus Scammonia, 
which grows abun- 
dantly in Syria and 
Asia Minor. Its stems, 
bearing  arrow-shaped 
leaves, trail or. climb a 
distance of several feet, and it has a large tapering root 
which is the source of the drug scammony. 


They have also avery good scamony and althea here [in 
Mytilene], and I saw a great quantity of alkermes, but 
they do not make any use of it. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 16. 


2. A gum-resin consisting of the inspissated 
root-juice of this plant. It is obtained by slicing off 
the top of the root obliquely and collecting as it runs off 
the sap, which concretes in course of time. It appears 
in commerce commonly in fragments or cakes of a green- 
ish-gray or blackish color, has a peculiar odor somewhat 
like that of cheese, and a slightly acrid taste. Virgin 
scammony, the pure exuded article, is little in the market; 
the common scammony is adulterated with a decoction of 
the root and with earthy and other stibstances, on which 
account the dried roots are to some extent imported and 
the resin extracted by alcohol. Scammony is an energetic 
cathartic.— French or Montpellier scammony, a sub- 
stance madein the south of France from the expressed juice 
(it has been said) of Cynanchum acutum (C. Monspeli 


[NL.: see scam- 





Scammony (Coxvolvulus Scam- 


monta). MR, the root. 


1α- 
cum), mixed with different resins and other purgative sub- 
stances.— Lacryma 1 ΡΑΑΠΙΟΒΧ, Rare scammony, con- 
sisting of the juice mixed with the later scrapings of the 


cut surface and dried.— Resin of sceammony. See resin. 
—Scammony-root, the dried root of Convolvulus Scam- 
monia, used in preparing resin of scammony. 

scamp! (skamp),v.¢.. [Alsoin var. form skimp; 
prob.< Icel. skamta, dole out, apportion (meals), 
hence seant or stint: see scant, of which scamp 
is thus a doublet.}]. To execute in superficial 
manner; perform in 64161685, slip-shod, dis- 
honest, or perfunctory manner: as, to scamp 
work. 

That all the accessories most needful to health, but not 
of the most elegant description, would be scamped or 
neglected. Saturday Rev. 

These 9-inch chimneys, he told me, were frequent in 
scamped houses, houses got up at the lowest possible rate 
by speculating builders. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ΤΙ. 356. 

From the very earliest times the tendency to ‘scamp’ 
work seems to have existed. 

Smiles, Engineers, I. 11. ΤΝ. H. D.] 


A portrait, in which... the man’s figure had been 
what we call ‘ scamped.’ 
[Ν. E. Ρ.] 


W. P. Frith, Autobiog., ITI. v. 112. 
scamp? (skamp), ». [Perhaps < scamp, v., ap- 
parently cognate with scamper, v.] isl 
fugitive or vagabond; a worthless fellow; a 
swindler; a mean villain; a rascal; a rogue. 

Scamp. Ahighwayman. [Thieves’ cant.] Royal scamp; 
a highwayman who robs civilly. Royal foot scamp; a 
foot-pad who behaves in like manner. 

Grose, Class. Dict. of Vulg. Tongue (2d ed.), 1788. 


Scamp, a cheat, a swindler; often used as to one who 
contracts debt, and runs off without paying it. 
Jamieson, Dict. Scot. Lang. 


He has done the scamp too much honour. 
De Quincey, Works, II. 45. (Latham.) 
“The impudent bog-trotting scamp,” he thought, “dare 
to threaten me!” Thackeray, Pendennis, xiii. 


The postillions and boatmen along this route were great 
scamps, frequently asking more than the legal fare, and in 
one instance threatened to prevent us from going on un- 
less we paid it. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 346. 


Among the Mexicans. . . every rich man looks like a 
grandee, and every poor scamp like a broken-down gentle- 
man. 4, H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 84. 
2. A serranoid fish, Mycteroperca falcata, of a 
brown color with irregular darker spots, and 
with the pectorals edged with blackish and 


orange. It occurs along the coast of Florida and in the 
West Indies, and belongs very near the groupers of the 
genus Epinephelus. See Trisotropis. 


scampavia (skim-pi-vé’i),. [It., < secampare, 
escape (see scamp2), + via, way, course (see 
via).| Naut.,afast-rowing war-boat of Naples 
and Sicily. In 1814-15 they were built 150 feet in 
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length, and were pulled by forty sweeps or large oars, 
every rower having his bunk under his sweep. They were 
rigged with one huge lateen sail at one third the distance 
from the bow, and no forward bulwark or stem was Car- 
ried above deck. They carried a gun forward of the 
mast, about two feet above water. Aft they carried a 


lateen mizzen with topsail. 
scamper! (skam’pér), π. [ς scamp! + -er1.] 
One who scamps work. Imp. Dict. 
scamper? (skam’pér), v. 7. (Of uncertain ori- 
gin: poss. ς OF. escamper, escape, decamp, or 
< It. scampare, decamp.] Το run with speed; 
hasten away. 
A fox seized upon the fawn, and fairly scampered away 
with him, Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
We were forc’d to cut our Cablesin all haste, and scam- 
per away as well as we could. Dampier, Voyages, I. 189. 


So horribly confounded were these poor savages at the 
tremendous and uncouth sound of the Low Dutch lan- 
guage that they one and all took to their heels, and scam- 
pered over the Bergen hills. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 96. 

scamper? (skam’pér), ». [< scamper?, v.] A 
hasty run or flight. | 

Wordsworth’s ordinary amusements here were hunting 
and fishing, rowing, skating, and long walks around the 
lake and among the hills, with an occasional scamper on 
horseback. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 205. 

scampish (skam’pish), a. [< scamp?,n., + -ish1.] 
Pertaining to or like a scamp; knavish; ras- 
cally. 

The alcalde personally renewed his regrets for the ri- 
diculous scene of the two scampish oculists. 

De Quincey, Spanish Nun, § 23. (Davies.) 

Scampish Alain and ruffianly Rodellec. 

The American, VII. 170. 

scampy (skam’pi), a. ‘[< scamp2 + -y1.] Same 
as scampish. 

scan (skan), v.; pret. and pp. scanned, ppr. scan- 
ning. [Early mod. E. also skan, scanne; ς ME. 
scannen, for *scanden, < OF. escander, exandir, 
climb (also'scan 1), F. scander (> D. scanderen = 
G. scandiren = Sw. skandera = Dan. skandere), 
sean, = It. scandere, elimb, sean, < L. scandere, 
climb (scandere versus, measure or read verse by 
its feet, sean), = Skt. γ skand, spring, ascend. 
From the L. scandere are also ult. E. scansion, 
scansoriall, ete., ascend, descend, condescend, 
transcend, and (through the deriv. scala) scale®, 
escalade, ete.) I, trans. 1+. Toclimb; mount. 
[Rare.] 

Ne staide till she the highest stage had scand, 
Where Cynthia did sit, that never still did stand. 
Spenser, F, Q., VII. vi. 8. 

2. To examine by counting the metrical feet or 
syllables; read or recite so as to indicate the 
metrical structure. | 

Scanne verse (scannyn verses). Scando. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 442. 
Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas ears, committing short and long. 
Milton, Sonnets, viii. 3. 
Hence—3. Το go over and examine point by 
point; examine minutely or nicely; scrutinize. 

Exactly to skan the trueth of euery case that shall hap- 
pen in the affaires of man. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 221. 


I would I might entreat your honour 
To scan this thing no further. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 245. 


My father’s souldiers fled away for feare, 
As soone as once theyr Captayne’s death they scand. 
Mir. for Mags. (ed. Haslewood), I. 78. 


Yet this, if thou the matter rightly scanne, 
Is of noe force to make the perfect man. 
Times’ Whistle (E. EK. T. 8.), p. 112. 


Scanning my face and the changes wrought there. 
M. Arnold, Faded Leaves, Separation. 
TI. intrans. To follow or agree with the rules 
of meter: as, lines that. scan well.— 


Scanning 
speech, in pathol., monotonous speech in which the sylla- 
bles are separated by prolonged pauses. 


scandt. An obsolete form of scanned, past par- 
ticiple of scan. 
Scand. An abbreviation of Scandinavian. 
scandal (skan’dal), ». [Early mod. E. also 
scandall; < ME. scandal, scandle (= D. schan- 
daal = ία. Sw. skandal = Dan. skandale), ς OF. 
scandale, scandalle, scandele, also escandle, F. 
scandale = Pr. escandol = Sp. escdndalo = Pg. 
escandalo = It. scandalo, a scandal, offense, 
LL. scandalum, a stumbling-block, an induce- 
ment to sin, a temptation, ς Gr. σκάνδαλον (in 
LXX. and N.T.), a snare laid for an enemy, 
a trap or stumbling-block, also scandal, of- 
fense, in classical Gr. only in the form σκανδά- 
ληθρον, orig. the spring of a trap, the stick which 
sprang up when the trap was shut, and on 
which the bait was placed; prob. < γ *skand 
= L. scandere = Skt. skand, climb, springup: 
see scan. From the same source is derived H. 





scandalize 


slander, a doublet of scandal.} 1. Offense 
caused by faults or misdeeds; reproach or rep- 
robation called forth by what is considered 
wrong; opprobrium; shame; disgrace. 

Ο, what a scandal is it to our crown 


That two such noble peers as ye should jar! 
hak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 1. 69. 


Then there had been no such scandals raised by the de- 
generacy of men upon the most excellent and peaceable 
Religion in the World. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 


My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, with- 
out scandal, to dine, if I see fit, at a common ordinary. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 88. 
2. Reproachful aspersion; defamatory speech 
or report; something uttered which is injuri- 
ous to reputation; defamatory talk; malicious 
gossip. 
When Scandal has new minted an old lie, 
Or tax’d invention for a fresh supply, 
’Tis call’d a satire, and the world appears 
Gath’ring around it with erected ears. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 513. 


No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope? 
Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 1. 

3. In law: (a) A report, rumor, or action 
whereby one is affronted in public. (0) An ir- 
relevant and defamatory or indecent statement 
introduced into a pleading or proceeding; any 
allegation or statement which is unbecoming 
the dignity of the court to hear, or is contrary 
to good manners, or which unnecessarily either 
charges a person with a crime or bears cruelly 
on his moral character.— 4. That which causes 
scandal or gives offense; an action or cireum- 
stance that brings public disgrace to the per- 
sons involved, or offends public morals. 

What shall I call thee, thou gray-bearded scandal, 


That kick’st against the sovereignty to which 
Thou ow’st allegiance? Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 4. 


ΞΘΥΠ. 1. Discredit, disrepute, dishonor.— 2, Backbiting, 
slander, calumny, detraction. 

scandal (skan’dal), v. t.; pret. and pp. scandaled 
or scandalled, ppr. scandaling or scandalling. 
[< OF. scandaler, escandaler, < scandale, scan- 
dal: see scandal, n.) 1. To throw scandal on; 

defame; asperse; traduce. 

If you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them, . . . then hold me dangerous. 
hak., J. Ο., i, 2. 76. 
Til tongues that scandal innocence. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 607. 


Now say I this, that I do know the man 

Which doth abet that traitorous libeller, 

Who did compose and spread that slanderous rime 
Which scandals you and doth abuse the time. 
Heywood, Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I..177). 


2+. To scandalize ; offend; shock. 


They who are proud and pharisaical will be scandalled 
even at the best and well disciplined things. 

Tooker, Fabrick of the Church (ed. 1604), p. 75. (Latham.) 
scandal-bearer (skan’dal-bar’ér), n. A propa- 
gator of scandal or malicious gossip. 

The unwillingness to receive good tidings is a quality 
as inseparable from a scandal-bearer as the readiness to 
divulge bad. Steele, Spectator, No. 427. 

scandaled} (skan’dald), a. [< scandal + -ed?.] 
Scandalous; disgraceful. 
Her [Venus’s] and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 90. 
scandalisation, scandalise, See scandaliza- 
tion, scandalize. 
scandalization (skan’dal-i-za’shon),». [Early 
mod. E. scandalisacion, ς OF. scandalisacion, 
< scandaliser, seandalize: see scandalize.] 1. 
The act of scandalizing, defaming, or disgra- 
cing; aspersion; defamation. 

The Lords of the Council laid hold of one Walmesley, a 
publican at Islington, and punished him for spreading 
false reports and ‘‘scandalization of my Lord of Shrews- 
bury.” Athenzum, No. 3192, p. 889. 
2. Scandal; scandalous sin. 


Let one lyue neuer so wyckedly 
In abhominable scandalisacion, 
As longe as he will their church obaye, 
Not refusynge his tithes duely to paye, 
They shall make of him no accusacion. 
Dyaloge betweene a Gentillman and a Husbandman, p. 168, 
° {(Davies.) 
Also spelled scandalisation. 
scandalize! (skan’dal-iz), v. t.; yee and pp. 
scandalized, ppr. scandalizing. [< OF. scanda- 
liser, escandaliser, F. scandaliser = Pr. escanda- 
lisar = Sp. Pg. escandalizar = It. scandalizzare, 
scandalezzare, < LL. scandalizare, < Gr. σκανδα- 
λίζειν, cause to stumble, tempt, ς σκάνδαλον, a 
snare, stumbling-block: see scandal.] 1. To 
offend by some action considered very wrong 
or outrageous; shock; give offense to: as, to 
be scandalized at a person’s conduct. 


I demand who they are whom we scandalize by using 
harmless things? Hooker. 





scandalize 


Let not our young and eager doctors be scandalized at 
our views as to the comparative uncertainty of medicine 
asascience. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 100. 
2. To disgrace; bring disgrace on. 


It is the manner of men to scandalize and betray that 
which retaineth the state and virtue. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 38. 


3. To libel; defame; asperse; slander. 


Words. . . tending to scandalize a magistrate, or person 
in public trust, are reputed more highly injurious than 
when spoken of a private man. 

Blackstone, Com., IIT. viii. 

To tell his tale might be interpreted into scandalizing 
the order. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 

Also spelled scandalise. 

scandalize? (skan‘dal-iz), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
scandalized, ppr. scandalizing. [Probably from 
Spanish (Mediterranean) escandalosa, a gaff- 
sail.] Naut., to trice up the tack of the 
et ar or mizzen 1n a square-rigged vessel, or 
the mainsail in a fore-and-aft rigged vessel. It 
is frequently done, to enable the helmsman to look to lee- 
ward under the foot of the sail. Thesame word is errone- 
ously used of the sails on the mizzenmast of a ship when 
they are clued down (the ship being before the wind) to 


allow the sails on the mainmast to draw better. Also 
spelled scandalise. 


scandal-monger (skan’dal-mung’gér), ». One 
who deals in or retails seandal; one who spreads 
defamatory reports or rumors concerning the 
character or reputation of others. 

scandalous (skan’dal-us), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
scandaleuz = Sp. Pg. escandaloso = It. scan- 
daloso, < Ml. scandalosus, scandalous, < LL. 
scandalum, scandal: see scandal.] 1. Causing 
scandal or offense; exciting reproach or repro- 
bation; extremely offensive to the sense of 
duty or propriety ; shameful; shocking. 

Nothing scandalous or offensive unto any, especiall 


unto the church of God; all things in order, and wit 
seemliness. Hooker. 


For a woman to marry within the year of mourning is 
scandalous, because it is of evil report. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 279. 
2. Opprobrious; disgraceful to reputation; 
that brings shame ΟΥ infamy: as, a scandalous 
crime or vice. 
The persons who drink are chiefly the soldiery and great 


men; but it would be reckon’d scandalous in people of 
business, Pococke, Description of the East, I, 181. 


You Know the scandalous meanness of that Perna Ne: 
ope. 

38. Defamatory; libelous; slanderous: as, a 
scandalous report; in law procedure, defamatory 
or indecent, and not necessary to the presenta- 


tion of the party’s ecase.=gyn. 1 and 2. Wicked, 
ae etc. See atrocious.—2. Discreditable, disrepu- 
table 


scandalously (skan’dal-us-li), adv. 1. In a 
scandalous manner; in a manner to give of- 
fense; disgracefully; shamefully. 

His discourse at table was scandalously unbecoming the 
dignity of his station. Swift. 
πω grnearecie gee with a disposition to find 

ault. 
Shun their fault who, scandalously nice, 
Will needs mistake an author into vice, 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 556. 
scandalousness (skan’dal-us-nes), n. Scanda- 
lous character or condition, 

scandalum magnatum (skan’da-lum mag-na’- 
tum), [ML.: Lh. scandalum, a stumbling-block 
(see scandal); magnatum, gen. pl. of magnas, 
an important person: see magnate.] In law, 
the offense of speaking slanderously or in def- 
amation of high personages (magnates) of the 
realm, as temporal and spiritual peers, judges, 
and other high officers. Actions on this plea 
are obsolete. Abbreviated scan. mag. 

scandent (skan’dent), a. [< L. scanden(t-)s, 
ppr. of scandere, climb: see scan.] 1. In bot.: 
(a) Climbing; ascending by attaching itself to 
a support in any manner. See climb, 3. (b) 
Performing the office of a tendril, as the peti- 
ole of Clematis.—2. In ornith., same as scan- 
soriall, 2. 

Scandentest (skan-den’téz),n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
L. scanden(t-)s, ppr. of scandere, climb: see scan- 
οί] In ornith., same as Scansores. 

Scandian (skan’di-an),a.andn. [<L. Scandia, 
var. of Scandinavia, taken for the mod. coun- 
tries so called, +-an.] Same as Scandinavian. 
Skeat, Principles of Eng. Etymology, p. 454. 

scandic (skan’dik), a. [< scand-ium + -ic.] Of, 

ertaining to, or derived from scandium. 
candinavian (skan-di-na’vi-an), a. and n. 
[< ML. Scandinavia, Scandinavia, orig. L. Scan- 
dinavia (Pliny), also written Scandinovia (Pom- 
ponius Mela) and Scandia (Pliny), the name of 
a large and fruitful island in northern Europe, 
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supposed by some to be Zealand, by others Scho- scansorious (skan-s0’ri-us),a. [« L. scansorius, 


nen (which is not anisland); later applied to 
the countries inhabited by the Danes, Swedes, 
and Norsemen.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Scandinavia, or the region which comprehends 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, with the adjacent islands, ineluding Ice- 
land, now an outlying possession of Denmark: 
as, Scandinavian literature; Scandinavian lan- 
guage.— 2. Of or pertaining to the languages 
of Scandinavia.—§candinavian belting, lock, etc. 
See the nouns, 

IT, x. 1. A native of the region loosely called 
Scandinavia.—2. The language of the Seandi- 
navians: a general term for Icelandic, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Danish, Faroese, ete., and their 
dialects, or for their original. Abbreviated 
Scand, 

scandium (skan’di-um),n. [NL.,< L. Scandia, 
Scandinavia (see def.).] Chemical symbol, 
Se; atomic weight, 44.1. Anelementary body 
discovered by Nilson in 1879, by the help of 
the spectroscope, in the Seandinavian mineral 


euxenite. Its oxid is a white powder resembling mag- 
nesia; the metal itself has not yet been isolated. Scan- 
dium is interesting as being one of the elements (two 
others are gallium and germanium) the predicted exis- 
tence of which by Mendelejeff has been confirmed. 


There are now three instances of elements of which the 
existence and properties were foretold by the periodic 
law: (1) that of gallium, discovered by Boisbaudran, which 
was found to correspond with the eka-aluminium of Men- 
delejeff ; (2) that of scandium, corresponding with eka- 
boron, discovered by Nilson; and (3) that of germanium, 
which turns out to be the eka-silicilum, by Winckler. 

J. E. Thorpe, Nature, XL. 196. 


Scandix (skan’diks), π. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. scandixz, < Gr. σκάνδιξ, the herb 
chervil.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
type of the tribe Scandicinex. It is characterized 
by an oblong-linear wingless fruit with along-beaked apex 
and with somewhat equal and slightly prominent primary 
ridges, obsolete secondary ridges, and obscure oil-tubes, 
and by a deeply-furrowed seed with involute margins. 
There are 15 species, natives of the old world, especially 
near the Mediterranean, They are smooth or hairy annual 
herbs with finely dissected leaves, and white flowers which 
are polygamous and often enlarged on the outside of the 
umbels. The umbels are compound, but with few rays, 
mostly without an involucre, but with numerous entire 
or dissected bractlets in the involucels. S. Pecten-Veneria 
is a common weed of English fields (see lady’s-comb and 
cammock1, 2), known also by many names alluding to its 
fruit, as shepherd’s-, beggar's-, crow’s-, pink-, and puck-nee- 
dle, devil's darning-needle, needle-chervil, poukenel, and 
Venus's-comb. . S. grandiflora, an aromatic annual of the 
Mediterranean region, is much esteemed there as a salad. 

scanklyonet, ~. A Middle English form of 
scantling}, 

scan. mag. Anabbreviation of scandalum mag- 
natum. 

scansion (skan’shon), η. [ς F. scansion = It. 
scansione, ς L. scansio(n-), a scanning, < scan- 
dere, pp. scansus, climb, scan: see scan.] The 
act of scanning; the measuring of a verse by 
feet in order to see whether the quantities are 
duly observed. 

The common form of scansion given in English proso- 
dies. Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), Pref., p. xxxvii. 


He does not seem to have a quick earfor scansion, which 
would sometimes have assisted him to the true reading. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 320. 


Scansores (skan-s0’réz), π. pl. [NL., pl. of 
LL. *seansor, a climber, ς L. scandere, climb: 
see scan.] 1. The climbers or scansorial birds, 
an old artificial order of birds, corresponding 
to the Grimpeurs of Cuvier, having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two behind (see cut under 
pair-toed), whence also called Zygodactylz. The 
order was named by Illiger in 1811; in 1849 it was restrict- 
ed by Blyth to the parrots. The term is not now used in 


any sense, the members of the order being dissociated in 
several different groups of Picarig and in Psittact. 


2. Applied by Sundevall to sundry other groups 
of climbing or creeping birds, as creepers, nut- 
hatches, ete., usually placed in a different or- 
der: same as Certhiomorphe. 
scansorial! (skan-so’ri-al),a.andn. [<L. sean- 
sorius, of or belonging to climbing (see scan- 
sorious), + -al.] 1. a. 1. Habitually climb- 
ing, asa bird; pertaining to climbing: as, scan- 
sorial actions or habits; fitted or serving for 
climbing: as, scansorial feet; the scansorial tail 
of a woodpecker. Also scandent.— 2}. Belong- 


ing to the Scansores.— §cansorial barbets, See 
barbet2, 


II.+ ». A member of the Scansores; a zygo- 
dactyl. 


scansorial? (skan-s0’ri-al), a. and π. [< scan- 


sori-us + -al.] I, a. Pertaining to the scanso- 
rius. 
ΤΙ. π. The seansorius. 
scansorii, η. 


Plural of scansorius. 


scant (skant), a. 


scant} (skant) toe 


scant (skant), v. 


of or belonging to climbing, < scansor, a climber, 
< scandere, pp. scansus, climb: see scan.) Same 
as scansorialt, 1. 

The feet have generally been considered as scansorioua, 


or formed for climbing. 
Shaw, Gen. Zool., ΙΧ. i. 66. (Encyc. Dict.) 


scansorius (skan-s0’ri-us), ”.; pl. scansorii (-i). 


L., < L. scansorius, of or for climbing: see 
Scansores.|] In anat., a musele which in some 
animals, as monkeys, and occasionally in man, 
arises from the ventral edge of the ilium and is 
inserted into the great trochanter of the femur. 
Traill. 

[Early mod. E. also skant; < 
ME. scant, skant, ς Icel. skamt, neut. of skamr, 
skammr, short, brief (cf. skamtr, Norw. skant, a 
por gon, dole, share), = OHG. scam, short.] 1. 
hort in quantity; scarcely sufficient; rather 
less than is wanted for the purpose; not enough; 
seanty: as, a scant allowance of provisions or 
water; a scant piece of cloth for a garment. 
Than can ge be no maner want 


Gold, thocht gour pose wer neuer sa skant. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. 'T. S.), 1. 260. 


By which Provisions were so scant 
That hundreds there did die. 
Prior, The Viceroy, st. 14. 


Scant space that warder left for passers by. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
2. Sparing; parsimonious; chary. [Rare.] 
Be not to liberall nor to scant ; 


Vse measure in eche thing. 
Babees Book (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 


Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 121. 
3. Having a limited or seanty supply; scarce; 
short: with of. 
He’s fat and scant of breath. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 298. 
Tis life whereof our nerves are scant. 

: Tennyson, Two Voices. 
4. Naut., of the wind, coming from a direction 
such that a ship will barely lie her course even 

when close-hauled, 


scant (skant), η. [< scant, a.orv. Cf. Τοε]. skam 


= Norw. scant, a portion, dole, share.] Scar- 
city; scantiness; lack. 
Of necessary thynges that there be no skant. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 342. 
I've a sister richly wed, 
11] rob her ere I'll want. 
Nay then, quoth Sarah, they may well 
Consider of your secant. 
George Barnwell, ii. 1. 84. (Percy’s Reliques, 111. 249.) 
Let us increase their want, 
Make barren their desire, augment their scant. 
Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, ii. 


[< ME. secant; < scant, a.] 
1. Scarcely; hardly. 
In all my lyfe I could scant fynde 
One wight true and trusty. 
Babees Book (Β. Ἐ. T.8.), p. 102. 
Scant one is to be found worthie amongst vs for trans- 
lating into our Countrie speach. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 7. 
In the whole world there is scant one... such another. 
’ B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
2. Sceantily; sparingly. 
And fodder for the beestes therof make, 
First scant; it swelleth and encreaseth bloode. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 140. 


[ς ME. scanten, < 166]. skamta 
(=Norw. skanta), dole out, measure out,< skamt, 
scant: see scant, α.] I, trans. 1. To put on 
secant allowance; limit; stint: as, to scant one 
in provisions or necessaries. 

Where aman hath a great living laid together, and where 
he is scanted, Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 


The flesh is to be tamed, and humbled, and brought in 
subjection, and scanted when greater things require it, but 
not to be destroyed and made unserviceable. 

Baxter, Crucifying the World, Pref. 
And Pheebe, scanted of her brother’s beam, 
Into the West went after him apace, 
Leaving black darkness to possess the sky. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, vi. 50. 
2. To make small or scanty; diminish; cut 
short or down. 
Use seanted diet, and forbeare your fill. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 14. 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 
Shak., Μ. of V., v. 1. 141. 
If God be perfect, he can be but one... . 
The more μαι make, the more you shall depraue 
Their Might and Potencie, as those that haue 
Their vertue scanted. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 67. 
Cold had scanted 
What the springs and nature planted. 
Greene, Philomela’s Second Ode. 


3. To be niggard or sparing of; begrudge; keep 
back. 





scant 


Like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth, k., Hen. V., ii. 4. 47. 
ΤΙ. intrans. Naut., of the wind, to become 
less favorable; blow in such a direction as to 
hinder a vessel from continuing on her course 
even when close-hauled. 
When we were a seaboord the barre the wind scanted 
vpon vs. : Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 279. 


At night the wind scanted towards the 8. with rain; so 
we tacked about and stood N, W. by N. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 17. 


scantily (skan’ti-li), adv. [¢ scanty + -ly2. Cf. 
scanily.| Ina scanty manner; insufficiently. 
That nourishment which their vegetable food so 
scantily supplies. 
Goldsmith, Nat. Hist. (1776), IIT. 5. (N. Ε. Ρ.] 
scantiness (skan’ti-nes), ». Scanty character 
or condition; lack of amplitude, greatness, or 
abundance; insufficiency. 
Alexander was much troubled at the scantiness of nature 


itself, that there were no more worlds for him to disturb. 
South. 


Nature! in the midst of thy disorders, thou art still 
friendly to the scantiness thou hast created. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 116. 


scantityt (skan’ti-ti),. [Irreg. < scant + -ity.] 
Seantiness; scantness; scarcity. 

Such is the scantitie of them [foxes and badgers] here 
in England, in comparison of the plentie that is to be 
seene in other countries. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., iii. 4. (Holinshed’s Chron.) 
scantle!t (skan’tl), v. [Freq. or dim. of scant, v. 
The word was perhaps suggested by or con- 
fused with scantle2.] I. intrans. To become 
less; fail; be or become deficient. 
They [the winds] rose or scantled, as his sails would drive, 


To the same port whereas he would arrive. 
Drayton, Moon-Calf. 


II. trans. To make less; lessen; draw in. 


Then scantled we our sails with speedy hands. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 


The soaring kite there scantled his large wings, 
And to the ark the hovering castril brings, 
Drayton, Noah’s Flood. 


scantle? (skan’tl), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. scantled, 
ppr. scantling. [< OF. escanteler, eschanteler, 
break into cantles, < es- (<¢ L. ex-), out, + can- 
tel, later chantel, a cantle, corner-piece: see can- 
tle. Cf. scantling!.] 1. To cut up or divide 
into small pieces; partition. 
The Pope’s territories will, within a century, be scantled 


out among the great powers who have now a footing in 
Italy. Chesterfield. 


οἱ. To cut down or cut short; scant. 


The chines of beef in great houses are scantled to buie 
chains of gold; and the almes that was wont to releeve 
the poore is husbanded better to buy new rebatoes. 

Lodge, Wit’s Miserie (1596). (Halliwell.) 


scantle? (skan’tl), απ. [ς scantle1, v., perhaps 
in part < Norw. scant, a measuring-rod: see 
scant.| A gage by which slates are regulated 
to their proper length. 

scantlett (skant’let),. [< scant-, the assumed 
base of scantling], the suffix -let being substi- 
tuted for the supposed equiv. -ling: see scant- 
ling1.] Asmall pattern; measurement. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer; and as the world grew fuller, so their lives were 
successively reduced to a shorter scantlet, till they came 
to that time of life which they now have. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


scantling! (skant’ling), n. [A'so scantlin; 
etymologizing alteration of scantilion, aphetic 
for OF. eschantillon, a small cantle, scantling. 
Origin uncertain.] 11. A pattern; sample; 
specimen. 


This may be taken asa Scantling of King Henry’s great 
Capacity. Baker, Chronicles, p. 294. 
This is but a tast and scantling of those torments and 
punishments which are prepared and made ready for 
them in the world to come. 
Beard, Theatre God’s Judgem. (1612), p. 539. [N.E. D.] 
Had you sent a Scantling of your Wit, 
You might have blam'd us, if it did not fit. 
Butler, Rem. (1759), I. 108. 


2. A rough draft; a rude sketch.— 3, A mea- 
suring-rod. 


_ That nothing in al the Worlde is made of nought, . . . 
is a measuring of the builder and his building by one 
rule or skantling. Golding, De Mornay, x. 156. [.V. Ε, D.] 


Though it were of no rounde stone, 
Wrought with squyre and scantilone. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7064. 


4. μμ size; dimensions; compass; 
grade. 


Remede . . . that allay which Goldsmiths, Jewellers, 
and Mony-makers are permitted to add unto the allowed 
imbasement of Gold and Silver. . . . This advantage they 
have gotten upon allegation that they cannot precisely 
hit or justly keep the scantling required of them by the 
law. Cotgrave, 
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This our Cathedrall, .. . hauing now beene twise burnt, 
is brought to a lesser scantling. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 578. 

Your lordship’s wisdom and mine is much about a scant- 
ling. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 
5. A small quantity, number, or amount; a 
modicum. 

We must more take care that our desires should cease 
than that they should be satisfied: and therefore redu- 
cing them to narrow scantlings and small proportions is 
the best instrument to redeem their trouble. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 1. 

Provided he got but his scantling of Burgundy. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 21. 


Mr. Cotton also replied to their answer very largely, 
and stated the differences in a very narrow scantling. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 264. 


Remove all these, remains 
A scantling, a poor dozen at the best. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 
6. In naval arch., the size in any case under con- 
sideration of some one of the principal parts of 
the hull of a ship, such as floors, frames, out- 
side plating, ete.—'7. Incarp. and stone-cutting, 
the size to which it is intended to cut timber 
or stone; the length, breadth, and thickness 
of a timber or stone.—8. A small beam less 
than five inches square in section, such as the 
quartering for a partition, rafters, purlins, or 
pole-plates in a roof, ete. 

Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 


To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 
Cowper, ‘Task, iii. 753. 


I then took up three planks from the flooring of the 
chamber, and deposited all between the scantlings. 
Poe, Tales, 1. 385. 


The roof had no shingles, nothing but scantling. 
The Century, XL. 222. 
9. A kind of trestle or horse for supporting a 


cask.—§cantling number, a number computed from 
certain known dimensions of a ship, and fixing the sizes 
of frames, floors, etc., the method of computation and 
the scantlings corresponding thereto being regulated 
by some large registration society, as Lloyd’s, or the Bu- 
reau Veritas.— Scantling-sticks, sticks upon which are 
marked the moldings of the square body-frames of a ship. 
Thearle, Naval Arch.—Scheme of scantling. See scheme. 


scantling?} (skant’ling),a. [< scant + -ling?, or 
ppr. of scantle1,v.: see scantlel.] Seant; small. 
scantly (skant’li), adv. [< ME. scantly, skante- 
ly; < scant + -ly2.] 1. In a scant manner 
or degree; sparingly; illiberally; slightly or 
slightingly. 
Spoke scantly of me, when perforce he could not 


But. pay me terms of honour. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 4. 6. 


A grace but scantly thine. Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 
2. Searcely; hardly; barely. 


And the duste a-rose so thikke that scantly a man myght 
se fro hym-self the caste of a stone. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 193. 


In faith, it was ouere skantely scored ; 
That makis it fouly for to faile. 
York Plays, p. 352. 
Scantly there were folke enow to remoue a piece of ar- 
tillery. Hakluyt s Voyages, II. 89. 


Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook, 
Even from his king, a haughty look. 
Scott, Marmion, iii. 14. 
scantness (skant’nes), n. [ς ME. scantnesse, 
scantenesse ; < scant + -ness.| Seant condition 
or state; narrowness; smallness: as, the scant- 
ness of our capacities. 

Rither strutting in unwieldy bulk, or sinking in de- 

fective scantness. Barrow, WV orks, 1. ix. 
scant-of-grace (skant’ov-gras),. A good-for- 
nothing fellow; a graceless person; a scape- 
grace. 

Yet you associate yourself with a sort of scant-of-grace, 
as men call me. Scott, Kenilworth, iii. 

scanty (skau’ti), a. [<scant + -y1.] 1. Lacking 
amplitude or extent; narrow; small; scant. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty. Locke. 

To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 14. 
2. Limited in scope, copiousness, fullness, or 
abundance; barely sufficient for use or neces- 
sity: as, a scanty wardrobe. 

Our Rais . . . found himself under great difficullies to 
provide water enough for the voyage, for we had but a 
scanty provision left. Bruce, Source of the Nile, L 328, 
3. Sparing; niggardly; parsimonious. 

In illustrating a point of difficulty be not too scanty of 
words. W atts. 
=§yn. 2. Short, insufficient, slender, meager. 

Scapanus (skap’a-nus),. [NL. (Pomel, 1848), 
¢ Gr. σκαπάνη, a digging-tool, mattock,< σκάπτειν, 
dig.] A genusof North American shrew-moles 
of the subfamily Talping, having the median 
upper incisors enlarged, resembling those of 
rodents, and the end of the snout not fringed. 





scapegrace 


The teeth are 8 incisors in each upper and 2 in each lower 
half-jaw, and 1 canine, Lo ώς and 3 molars above and 
below on each side. ere are six species, S. townsendi 
being the best known of them. The hairy-tailed mole 
formerly placed in this genus is now called Parascalops 
brewert. These moles outwardly resemble Scalops quite 
closely, but the dental formula is different, The hairy- 
tailed is the nearest American representative of the com- 
mon mole of Europe, T'alpa europea. 


scapel}+(skap), v.z.ort. [< ME. scapen, aphetic 
form of ascapen, askapen, escapen, eschapen, es- 
cape: see escape.|] ‘To escape. 
Help us to scape, or we been lost echon. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 422. 
They had rather let all their enemies scape than to fol- 
low them out of array. ; 
Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 10. 
scape} (skap),. [<scapel,v.] 1. An escape. 
Hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 136, 
2. Means of escape; evasion, 
Crafty mate, 
What other scape canst thou excogitate? 
Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Apollo, Ἱ. 511. 
3. Freak; aberration; deviation; escapade; 
misdemeanor; trick; cheat. 
Then lay’st thy scapes on names ador’d. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 189. 
For day, quoth she, night’s scapes doth open lay. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 747. 
Slight scapes are whipt, but damned deeds are praised. 
Marston, Satires, v. 138. 
scape? (skap),”. [< F. scape = Sp. escapo = It. 
scapo, a shaft, < L. scapus, the shaft of a pillar, 
the stalk of a plant, etc., a pillar, beam, post, = 
Gr. (Doric) σκᾶ- 
moc, a Shaft, staff, 
ef. σκήπτρον, a 
staff, scepter: 
see scepter.| 1. 
In bot., a radi- 
cal pedunele or 


ή! | 


stem bearing the 

fructification fr)" 
without leaves, yy τω 
as in the narcis- lj ὶ 

sus, primrose, 


hepatica, stem- 
less violets, hya- 
cinth, ete. See 
also cuts under 
jonquil and put- 
tyroot. Also sca- 
pus.—2. In en- 
tom.: (a) The 
basal joint of 
an antenna, especially when it is long and slen- 
der, as in the geniculate antenns of many hy- 
menopters and coleopters, or the two proximal 
joints, as in dipters, generally small and differ- 
ent from the others. When these two joints are quite 
separate, the basal one becomes the bulbus, leaving the name 
scape for thenextone. (0) The stem-like basal por- 
tion of the halter or poiser of a dipter.— 3. In 
ornith., the shaft or stem of a feather}; a rachis; 
ascapus. Coues.—4. In arch., the apophyge or 
spring of a column; the part where a column 
springs from its base, usually molded into a 
concave sweep or cavetto. 

scape? (skap),n. [Said tobeimitative.] 1. The 
ery of the snipe when flushed.— 2. The snipe 
itself. 

scape-gallows (skap’gal’6z), n. [ς scapel, υ., 
+ obj. gallows.] One who has escaped the gal- 
lows though deserving hanging; a villain: used 
in objurgation. 

“And remember this, scape-gallows,” said Ralph, ... 
“that if we meet again, and you so much as notice me by 
one begging gesture, you shall see the inside of a gaol 
once more,’ Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xliv. 

μον (skap’got), ». [< scape] + σοαί.] 
1. Inthe ancient Jewish ritual, a goat on which 
the chief priest, on the day of atonement, sym-=) 
bolically laid the sins of the people... The goat 
was then driven into the wilderness. Lev. xvi. 
Hence — 2. One who is made to bear the blame 
of the misdeeds of others. 

And heap’d the whole inherited sin 

On that huge scape-goat of the race; 

All, all upon the brother. 
Tennyson, Maud, xiii. 3. 
scapegrace (skap’gras),. [< scapel,v., + obj. 

grace.| 1. Agraceless fellow; acareless, idle, 
harebrained fellow. 

I could not always be present to guard the little scape- 
grace from all the blows which were aimed at his young 
face by pugilists of hisown size. | Thackeray, Philip, ii. 
2. The red-throated diver or loon, Colymbus 
septentrionalis. Also cape race. [{Local, New 


Eng. ] 





1. Wild hyacinth (Sc¢l/a monscripta), 2. 
Oxlip (Primula elatior). s,s; scapes. 





scapel 


scapelt (skap’el), π. [ς NL. scapellus, dim. of 
L. scapus, scape: see scape2.| In bot., the neck 
or caulicle of the germinating embryo. 
scapeless (skap’les), a. [< scape2 + -less.] In 
bot., destitute of a scape. 
scapement (skap’ment), n. Same as escape- 
ment, 2. 
scape-wheel (skap’hwél), π. The wheel which 
actuates the pendulum of a clock. 
scapha (ska’fii), απ. [NL., ς L. scapha = Gr. 
σκάφη, a light boat, a skiff, a bowl, tub, orig. 
anything hollowed out, « σκάπτειν, dig, delve, 
hollow out: see shave.} 1. Pl. scaphe (-f6). In 
anat., the seaphoid fossa or fossa scaphoidea 
of the helix of the ear. See second cut under 
earl,—2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of coleop- 
terous insects. Motschulsky, 1845. 
scaphander (ska-fan’dér), n. [= F. scaphan- 
dre, < Gr. σκάφη, σκάφος, a bowl, tub, boat, skiff 
(see scapha), + ανήρ (avdp-), ἃ 
man.|] 1. A diver’s water-tight 
suit, with devices for assuring a 
supply of air; diving-armor.— 2, 
[cap.| [NL.] A genus of tecti- 
branchiate gastropods, typical of 
the family Scaphandride. 
Scaphandride (ska-fan’dri-dé), n. 
pl. [NL., ς Seaphander (-andr-) + 
-idz.| Afamily of tectibranchiate 


gastropods. The frontal disk is simple 
behind and without tentacles; the radular teeth are tri- 
serial or multiserial, with the lateral teeth very large and 
curved; the shell is external and well developed. The 
species are mostly inhabitants of the northern seas. 


Scapharca (ska-fir’ki), n. [NUL. (J. E. Gray, 
1847), < L. scapha, a boat, skiff, + NL. Arca, 
q.v.} A genus of bivalve mollusks. 8. trans- 
versa is known among fishermen as the bloody 
clam, from its red gills. [New Eng.] 

scaphia, ». Plural of scaphium. 

scaphidia, ». Plural of scaphidium, 1. 

Scaphidiidee (skaf-i-di’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Μαο- 
Leay, 1825), ς Scaphidium + -ide.] <A small 
family of clavicorn beetles, typified by the ge- 
nus Scaphidium, composed of small oval or 
rounded oval, convex, very slimy necrophagous 
beetles, or seavenger-beetles, which live in fun- 
gi and feed on decaying animal and vegetable 
substances. The larve are said to have long 
antenne. Also Scaphidiadz, Scaphidida, Sca- 
phidii, Scaphidites. 

scaphidium (ska-fid’i-um), n. [NIL., < Gr. σκα- 
φίδιον, a small tub or skiff, dim. of σκάφη, σκάφος, 
a bowl, tub, boat, ete.: see scapha.] 1}. Pl. 
scaphidia (-%). In bot., the sporangium in 
algee. [Obsolete.]— 2, [cap.] A genus of clavi- 
corn beetles, typical of the family Scaphidiide. 


It is wide-spread, and about 30 species are known, of 
which 4 inhabit the United States. Also Scaphidius. 


Olivier, 1791. 

Scaphidurine (skaf’i-di-ri’né), . pl. [NL.,< 
Scaphidurus + -inz.] A subfamily of Icteride, 
named from the genus Scaphidurus; the boat- 
tailed grackles: synonymous with Quiscaling. 
Swainson, 1831. . | 

scaphidurous (skaf-i-di’rus), a. [< NL. sca- 
phidurus, < Gr. σκαφίς (σκαφιὸ-), a skiff, + οὐρά, a 
tail.] Boat-tailed; pertaining to the Scaphi- 
during, or having their characters. See cut 
under boat-tailed. 

Scaphidurus (skaf-i-da’rus), η. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1827): see scaphidurous.] A genus of 
grackles, giving name to the Scaphiduring; the 
boattails: synonymous with Quiscalus. Also 
Scaphidura (Swainson, 1837), and Cassidia ( Les- 
son, 1831). , 

scaphiopod (skaf’i-d-pod), α. απᾶ η. [< αν. σκά- 
φιον ΟΥ σκαφεῖον, a shovel, spade (see scaphium), 
+ πούς (ποδ-) = E. foot.] I, a. Spade-footed, 
as a toad. 

ΤΙ. πα. A spade-footed toad. 

Bewphi opodines (skaf”i-6-pd-di’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scaphiopus (-pod-) + -ine.] Asubfam- 
ily of Pelobatidz, typified by the genus Sca- 
phiopus, having the sacrum distinct from the 
coccygeal style, and containing the American 
spade-footed toads. | 

Scaphiopus (ska-fi’5-pus), η. [NL. (Holbrook): 
see scaphiopod.| A genus of toads of the fam- 
ily Pelobatide and subfamily Scaphiopodine, 
having a spade-like οκ μις of the fore feet, 
used for digging; the spadefoots. 8. holbrooki is 
common in eastern North America, remarkable for the 
noise it makes inthe spring. S. intermontanus is a similar 
toad of western North America. 

Scaphirhynchine (skaf’i-ring-ki’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scaphirhynchus + -ine.) A subfamily 

of Acipenseridz, typified by the genus Scaphi- 

rhynchus ; the shovel-nosed sturgeons. They 


πα 


Scaphander 
lignartus. 
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have no spiracles, and the rows of bony shields are imbri- 
cated on the tail. Also called Scaphirhynchopine. 
scaphirhynchine (skaf-i-ring’kin), a. Of or 
ertaining to the Scaphirhynchine. 
caphirhynchus (skaf-i-ring’kus), ». [NL., 
prop. Scaphorhynchus (Scaphorynchus, Maximil- 
ian, 1831), < Gr. σκάφη, a bowl (σκάφιον, a bow], 
shovel), + ῥύγχος, snout.] 1. In ornith., a ge- 
nus of tyrant-flycatchers: same as Megarhyn- 
chus (Thunberg) of prior date.—2. In ichth., 
a genus of Acipenseridz, having a spatulate 
snout; the shovelheads, or shovel-nosed stur- 
eons. SS. platyrhynchus is a common species of the 
ississippi and Missouri basins, attaining a length of 5 
feet. This genus was so named by Heckel in 1835, but, 
the name Scaphirhynchus being preoccupied in ornithol- 


ogy, it is also called Scaphirhynchops (111). See cut 
under shovelhead. 


scaphism (skaf’izm), n. [< Gr. σκάφη, σκάφος, 
anything hollowed out (see scapha), + -ism.] A 
barbarous punishment inflicted among the Per- 
sians, by confining the victim in a hollow tree. 
Five holes were made — one for the head, and the others 
for the arms and legs.. These parts were anointed with 
honey to attract wasps, and in this plight the criminal was 
left till he died. Brewer. 


E scaphite (skaf’it), κα. [<« NL. Scaphites.] <A fos- 


sil cephalopod of the genus Scaphites. ς 
Scaphites (ska-fi’téz),n. [NL. (cf. Gr. σκαφίτης, 
one who guides a boat or skiff, orig. adj., per- 
taining to a boat), < Gr. σκάφη, a boat, + -ites.] A 
genus of ammonites, or fos- | 
sil ammonoid cephalopods, unt Ly 
of seaphoid shape, typical of 
the family Scaphitide; the 
Scaphites. They have the early 
whorls regularly involute, but the 
last whorl detached, and straight 
for some distance, when it becomes 
again recurved toward the body. 
Now greatly subdivided. 
Scaphitidee(ska-fit’i-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Scaphites 
+ -idz.| Afamily of tetrabranchiate cephalo- 
pods , typified by the genus Scaphites. The name 
as been proposed for extinct shells resembling theammo- 
nites, but with the last whorl detached, and straight for 
some distunce, and then again recurved toward the body ; 
the sutures are many-lobed, and the lobes are dendritic or 
branched. The species are characteristic of the Creta- 
ceous epoch, in Europe and North America, and about 40 
are known. In recent classifications the family is greatly 





oe restricted. 


scaphium (ska’fi-um), πι.» pl. scaphia(-i). [NL., 
«Τι, scaphium, < Gr. σκάφιον, a bowl, basin, a con- 
cave mirror, etc., a shovel (cf. σκαφεῖον, a shovel, 
spade, mattock), dim. of σκάφη, σκάφος, a bowl, 
boat, skiff: see scapha.] 1. In bot., the earina 
or keel of papilionaceous flowers.— 2. In en- 
tom., the unpaired appendage lying between 
the uncus and the intromittent organ of lepi- 
dopterous insects; the upper organ, or tegu- 
men of White, consisting in the swallowtail 
butterflies of chitinous points on a membranous 
body.— 38. [cap.] A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects of the family Scaphidiidx, with two spe- 
cies, one of Europe, the other of the United 
States. Kirby, 1837. 

scaphocalcaneal (skaf’6-kal-ka’né-al), a [< 
scapho(id) + calcaneal.}. Pertaining to the 

scaphoid and the caleaneum. 

sesnhocephalie (skaf”0-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< Gr. σκάφη, σκάφος, boat, + κεφαλή, head. ] 
Boat-shaped: applied to a skull deformed from 
the premature union of the sagittal suture, 
whereby the transverse growth is prevented, 
with an increase in the vertical and longitudi- 
nal directions. 

Professor v. Baer, . . . in his elaborate and valuable 
memoir on the macrocephalic skull of the Crimea, pro- 
poses the term scaphocephalic to indicate the same boat- 
like head-form. 

D. Wilson, Prehist. Annals Scotland, I. 236. 


scaphocephalism (skaf-6-sef’a-lizm), n. [ς 
scaphocephal(ic) + -~ism.] Same as scapho- 
cephaly. 


Scaphocephalism, or a boat-shaped depression of the 
summit, occurs from defective parietal bone formation. 


scaphoceritic (skaf’6-se-rit’ik), a. 


scaphocuboid (skaf-d-kii’boid), a. 


scaphocuneiform (skaf-6-kii’né-i-férm), a. 


scaphognathitic (ska-fog-na-thit’ik), a. 


scaphoidea, 1. 
scaphoides (ska-foi’déz), n. 


scapholunare 


scaphopod (skaf’d-pod), a. and n. 


scaphopodan 


The sone rr ὃν: and rhipidura are both present as well- 
developed appendages. Nature, XXXVIIL 339. 
[< scapho- 
cerite + -ic.] Pertaining to the scaphocerite, 
or having its characters. 

[< scaph- 
o(id) + cuboid.] Of or pertaining to the seaph- 
oid and cuboid bones: as, the scaphocuboid ar- 
ticulation. Also called naviculocuboid. . 

[ 


scapho(id) + cuneiform.| Of or pertaining to 
the scaphoid and cuneiform bones. Also called 
naviculocuneiform. 


scaphognathite (ska-fog’na-thit), m. [(< Gr. σκά- 


$7, σκάφος, a bowl, boat, + γνάθος, jaw, + -ite?.] In 
Crustacea, an appendage of the second maxil- 
la, apparently representing a combined epipo- 
dite and exopodite. In the crawfish it forms a 
broadly oval plate or scaphoid organ, which continually 
bales the water out of the respiratory chamber, and so 
lets fresh water in. See cut at Podophthalmia (6, cd). [« 


scaphognathite + -ic.] Pertaining toa scaphog- 
nathite, or having its characters. 


scaphoid (skaf’oid), a. and ». [< Gr. σκαφοειδής, 


like a bowl or boat, < σκάφη, σκάφος, a bowl, boat, 
+ εἶδος, form.] 1. a. Boat-shaped; resembling 
a boat; cymbiform: in anatomy applied to sey- 


eral parts.—Scaphoid bone, See Il.—Scaphoid 
fossa. See fossal. 


ΤΙ. ». In anat.: (a) The bone on the radial 
side of the proximal row of the carpus, articu- 
lating with the lunar, magnum, trapezoid, tra- 
pezium, and radius. Also called navicular, ra- 
diale. See cuts under Artiodactyla, Perissodac- 
tyla, hand, and solidungulate. (b) One of the 
tarsal bones, placed at the inner side, between 
the astragalus and the three cuneiforms, and 
sometimes articulating also with the cuboid. 
Also called navicular. See cut under foot. 
Plural of scaphoideum. 

[NL.: see scaph- 
oid.| The scaphoid bone of the carpus. See 
scaphoid, n. (a). 


scaphoideum (sk4-foi’dé-um), n.; pl. scaphoidea 


(-i). [NL.: see scaphoid.] The scaphoid bone, 
whether of the wrist or the ankle: more fully 
called os scaphoideum. Also naviculare. 


scapholunar (iat eR Dit)» a.andn. [< scaph- 


o(id) + lunar.] JI, a. 
Pertaining to the scaphoid 
and the semilunar bone of 
the wrist: as, the scapholu- 
nar articulation. —2, Rep- 
resenting or constituted by 
both the seaphoid and the 
semilunar bone of the 
wrist: as, the scapholunar 
bone. 

II, ». The seapholunar 
bone; the scapholunare. 
(skaf’6-la- 
na’ré), .; ple scapholuna- 
ria (-ri-&). see 
scapholunar.|) The seapho- | 
lunar bone, representing or 
consisting of the seaphoid 
and semilunar in one, situ- 
ated on the radial side of 
the proximal row of car- 
pal bones. It is found in the 
eg of various mammals, and 
is highly characteristic of the 
carnivores. It has two ossific 
centers, supposed to represent 
the radiale and the intermedium 


of the typical carpus, and sometimes a third, representing 
the centrale. More fully called os scapholunare. 
(< NL. 


scaphopus (scaphopod-), < Gr. σκάφη, σκάφος, a 
bowl, + πούς (ποῦ-) = HK. foot.] I. a, Having 
the foot fitted for burrowing, as a mollusk; of 
or pertaining to the Scaphopoda. 

τς n. A. member of the Scaphopoda; a tooth- 
shell. 


ae 





Palmar Aspect of Left 
Fore Foot of a Black Bear 
(Ursus americanus). 


scl, scapholunar; ¢, cu- 
neiform; 2, pisiform; έν, 
trapezium; ἕ, trapezoid; 
m, magnum; #, unciform. 
The phalanges show a full 
Series of sesamoid bones 
(unmarked). 


Amer. Naturalist, XXII. 614. Scaphopoda (ska-fop’6-dii), π. pl. [NL., neut. 


scaphocephalous (skaf-6-sef’a-lus), a. 


[< 
scaphocephal(ic) + -οιιδ.] 


Same as scapho- 


cephalic. 
scaphocephaly (skaf’6-sef-a-li), n. [« seapho- 
οκ ονε τὴς ἡρι -y3.] The condition of having a 


scaphocephalic skull. 

scaphocerite (ska-fos’e-rit), n. [< Gr. σκάφος, 
a bowl, boat, + κέρας (κερατ-), a horn: see ce- 
rite2.| In Crustacea, one of the parts of the 
antennsg, borne upon the basicerite. It is a 
seale-like appendage, considered morphologi- 
cally to represent an exopodite. Milne-Ed- 
wards ; Huxley; Bate. 





scaphopodan (ska-fop’6-dan), a. and n. 


pl. of *Scaphopus : see scaphopod.] A class of 
Mollusca (formerly an order of gastropods), hay- 
ing the foot fitted for burrowing; the tooth- 
shells, also called Cirribranchiata, Prosopoce- 
phala, and Solenoconche. They have an elongate 
cylindrical body exhibiting bilateral symmetry in the dis- 
position of its parts, inclosed in a tubular shell open at 
oth ends; many long cirri or tentacles; euthyneural 
nervous system, with cerebral, pleural, pedal, and visceral 
pairs of nerves: paired nephridia and ctenidia; no heart; 
and distinct sexes. There are three genera, Dentalium, 
Spon er isiesan’ and Pulsellum, usually not grouped 

into families. See cut under tooth-shell. 
[< 


scaphopod + -an.] Same as scaphopod. 


scaphopodous 


scaphopodous (ska-fop’§-dus), a. [< scaphopod 
+ -ous.] Same as seaphopod. 

Scaphorhynchus (skaf-d-ring’kus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. σκάφος, a bowl, boat, anything hollowed out, 
+ pvyxoc, snout.] Same as Scaphirhynchus, 1. 

scapiform (ska’pi-férm), a. [< L. scapus, a 
stem, a stalk (see scape?), + forma, form.] 
Seape-like; having the form or character of a 
scape, in any sense of that word. 

scapigerous (ska-pij’e-rus), a. [ς L. scapus, a 
stem, a stalk (see scape?), + gerere, carry.] In 
bot., seape-bearing. 

seapinade (skap-i-nad’), ». [ς F. scapinade, 
ς scapin, a knave, rogue (from a character in 
Moliere’s “‘Les Fourberies de Seapin”), < It. 
Scapino, a character in Italian comedy, < scapi- 
nO, scappino, a sock: see chopine.] An act or 
a process of trickery or roguery. 


If Calhoun thought thus, it is not astonishing that 
Adams declared ‘‘the negociation [between England and 
the United States about the suppression of the slave-trade] 
itself a scapinade—a struggle between the plenipotenti- 
aries to outwit each other, and to circumvent both coun- 
tries by a slippery compromise between freedom and sla- 
very.” H. von Holst, John Ο. Calhoun, p. 212. 


scap-net (skap’net), ». A net used by anglers 
to catch minnows, shrimps, ete., for bait. See 
scoop-net. 

scapolite (skap’6-lit), π. [« Gr. (Doric) σκᾶπος, 
a rod (see scape?), + λίθος, a βίοπθ.] One of 
a group of minerals, silicates of aluminium and 
calcium, with sometimes sodium, also often 
containing chlorin in small amount. They occur 
in tetragonal crystals, and also massive, of a white to 
grayish, yellowish, or reddish color. They are named 
mionite, paranthine, ekebergite, dipyre, marialite, etc. 
The species show something of the same progressive 
change in composition observed among the triclinic feld- 
spars, the increase in amount of soda (from mionite to 


marialite) being accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in silica. 


scapple (skap’l), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. scappled, 
ppr. scappling. Same as scabble. 
scappling-hammer (skap‘ling-ham/’ér), n. 

4 Same as scabbling-hammer. 

acapuls (skap’a-li), .; pl. seapule (-16). [NL., 
ς Lh. scapula, the shoulder, in L. only in 
pl., scapulz, the shoulder-blades, the. shoul- 
ders, shoulder-pieces; prob. akin to L. scapus, 
a shaft, stem, 
stalk: see 
scape2.| 1. In 
anat., the shoul- 
der-blade, or 
blade-bone, or 


omoplate. It is 
the proximal ele- 
ment of the pecto- 
ral orscapulararch 
of vertebrates, es- 
pecially of high- 
er vertebrates, in 
which it is primi- 
tively the proximal 
part of a cartilagi- 
nous rod, the distal part of which is segmented off to form 
the coracoid. It assumes the most various shapes in differ- 
ent animals, but is usually flattened and expansive in mam- 
mals, in birds slender and saber-like. The scapula, what- 
ever its shape, normally maintains connection with the 
coracoid, which is then a separate bone, but in all’ mam- 
mals above the monotremes the coracoid is completely 
consolidated with the scapula, appearing as a mere pro- 
cess of the latter. The human, like other mammalian 
scapule, with the exception noted, is therefore a com- 
pound bone, consisting of scapula and coracoid united. 
The scapula, or scapula and coracoid together, normally 
furnish an articulation for the clavicle when the latter is 
fully developed. In mammals above monotremes this 
articulation is with the spine or acromion. The glenoid 
cavity for the articulation of the hutnerus is always at the 
junction of the scapula proper with the coracoid, and 
when the latter is separate both bones enter into its for- 
mation. Morphologically a well-developed scapula, as in 
a mammal, has two ends, three borders, and three sur- 
faces, corresponding to the prismatic rod of primitive 
cartilage , these parts, however, do not. correspond with 
the borders, angles, and surfaces described in human 
anatomy (for which see shoulder-blade), the vertebral bor- 
der, for instance, being really one end of the bone, and 
the edge of the spine being one of the morphological 
borders. The three surfaces correspond to the supraspi- 
nous, infraspinous, and subscapular fosse, better known 
as the prescapular, postscapular, and subscapular sur- 
faces. In all mammals and birds, and most. reptiles 
proper, the scapula closely conforms to the characters 
here given. In batrachians and fishes, however, whose 
scapular arch is complicated with additional bones, the 
modifications are various, and some of the coracoid ele- 
ments have been wrongly regarded and named as scapu- 
lar. See cuts under omosternum, scapulocoracoid, and 
shoulder-blade. See also postscapular, prescapular, sub- 
scapular, suprascapular. 


2. In Crinoidea, one of the plates in the cu 


which give rise to the arms.—8, In entom.: (a 
One of the parapsides or plice scapulares on 
the side of the mesoscutum. Thomson. (b) A 





Right Shoulder-girdle or,Scapular Arch of 
Fowl, showing #/, the hypoclidium ; 7, furcu- 
lum ; Co, coracoid; Sc, scapula; g?, glenoid. 


the latter being distinguished by Burmeister as 
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the posterior wing of the scapula. Also scapu- 
larium. See parapsis1. (ο) A shoulder-tippet, 
or shoulder-cover. See patagium (ο). (d) A 
trochanter of the fore leg. Kirby.—Dorsalis 
scapulz, the dorsal scapular artery (which see, under 
scapular).— Scapula accessoria, in ornith., the os hu- 
meroscapulare, a small sesamoid bone developed about 
the shoulder-joint of many birds. FR NG 
neering ey (skap’i-la-krd’mi-al), a. [¢ 
NL. scapula + acromion: see acromial.| Per- 
taining to the acromion of the scapula; acro- 
mial. 
scapulalgia (skap-G-lal’ji-8), nm. [NL., < scapu- 
la, q. ν., + Gr. ἄλγος, pain.| Pain in the region 
of the scapula. 
scapular (skap’i-lir), a. and m. [I. a. ς ML. 
scapularis, pertaining to the shoulders, < L. 
scapulz, the shoulders: see scapula. II. n. 
Early mod. E. scapellar, skappler,< ME. *scape- 
lere (usually in longer form: see scapulary),< F. 
scapulaire = Pr. escapolari = Cat. escapulari = 
Sp. Pg. escapulario = It. scapolare, < ML. scapu- 
larium, scapulare, a scapular, < scapularis, per- 
taining to the shoulders: see 1. Cf. scapulary.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the shoulders or the 
shoulder-blades; pertaining to the scapula (in 
any sense), or to seapulars. Also scapulary.— 
Great scapular notch. See notch.—Scapular arch, 
the pectoral arch, or shoulder-girdle, forming in verte- 
brates which have fore limbs or pectoral fins the suspenso- 
rium or bony apparatus for suspending such limb or fin 
from the trunk or head, the limb or fin from the shoulder- 
joint or its representative being the diverging appendage 
of the scapular arch. In all higher vertebrates (mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles) the scapular arch consists primi- 
tively of a cartilaginous rod, more or less perfectly seg- 
mented into a proximal moiety (scapula) and a distal 
moiety (coracoid), to which an accessory bone (clavicle) is 
frequently added, together with various other supplemen- 
tary osseous or cartilaginous pieces, either in the median 
line in front or in the line of the clavicle. In a batra- 
chian, as the frog, there is a distinct superior ossification 
forming a μας with a precoracoid and an epi- 
coracoid, besides the coracoid proper. In fishes the scapu- 
lar arch is still further modified, especially by the presence 
of additional coracoid elements which have been variously 
homologized. Also called scapular girdle, and pectoral 
arch or girdle. See scapula, coracoid, prescapula, supra- 
scapula, ectocoracoid, epicoracoid, hypercoracoid, precora- 
εοίᾶ, and cuts under epipleura, omosternum, interclavicle, 
sternum, scapulocoracoid, and scapula.—§capular ar- 
tery. (α) Dorsal, a large branch of the subscapular, which 
winds over the axillary border of the scapula to ramify 
in the infraspinous fossa. Also called dorsalis scapulz. 
(0) Posterior, the continuation of the transversalis colli 
along the vertebral border of the scapula as far as the 
inferior angle.— Scapular crow. See crow2 and scapu- 
lated.—Scapular feathers, in ornith., those feathers 
which grow upon the pteryla humeralis or humeral tract ; 
a packet of feathers lying upon the wing at or near its in- 
sertion into the body. See II.,3.— Scapular hyoid mus- 
016. Same as omohyoid.—§$capular line, a vertical line 
drawn on the back through the inferior angle of the scap- 
ula.—Scapular point, a tender point developed in neu- 
ralgia of the brachial plexus, and situated at the inferior 
angle of the scapula.— Scapular reflex, a contraction of 
some of the scapular muscles from stimulation of the skin 
in the interscapular region.—Scapular region, the re- 
gion of the back over each scapula.— Scapular veins, the 
venx comites of the scapular arteries. 

II, ». 1. A short eloak with a hood, appa- 
rently confined to monastic orders, and among 
them the garment for use while at work, etc., 
as distinguished from a fuller and longer robe; 
hence, specifically, (α) a long narrow strip of 
cloth, covering the shoulders and hanging down 
before and behind to the knees, worn by certain 
religious orders; (0) two small pieces of cloth 
connected by strings, and worn over the shoul- 
ders by lay persons in the Roman Catholic 
Church, as a token of devotion, in honor of 


the Virgin Mary, ete. The original scapular was first 
introduced by St. Benedict, in lieu of a heavy cowl for 
the shoulders. Also scapulary. 

The doctoure of diuinitie, when he commenseth, hath 
his scapular cast ouer his headde, in token that he hathe 
forsaken the worlde for Christes sake. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 58). 
And slow up the dim aisle afar, 
With sable cowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles, in order due, 
The holy Fathers, two and two, 
In long procession came. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 30. 


2. In surg., a bandage for the shoulder-blade. 
Also scapulary.—3. ornith., the bundle of 
feathers which springs from the pteryla hume- 
ralis or humeral tract, at or near the shoulder, 
and lies along the side of the back; the shoul- 
der-feathers: generally used in the plural. Also 
scapulary. See cut under covert. 

The scapular or shoulder feathers, scapulars or scapu- 


laries; these are they that grow on the pteryle hume- 
rales. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 94. 


Tongue-scapular, a scapular on which twelve tongues 
of red cloth were sewed, put on a Cistercian monk who 


[NL., neut. of 


ML. scapularis, pertaining to the shoulder: see 


: - x had offended with his tongue. 
pleura, including the episternum and epimeron, scapulare (skap-i-la’ré), n. 


scapuloradial 


scapular.| In ornith., the region of the back 
or noteum whence spring the scapular feathers, 


alongside but not over the shoulder-blade. The 
insertion of the feathers of the scapulare is upon the 
pteryla humeralis, and not upon the pteryla dorsalis. See 
interscapulum. Also scapularium. 


scapularia, ». Plural of scapularium. 
scapularis (skap-i-la’ris), ».; pl. scapulares 
(-réz). [NL.: see scapular.] Same as supra- 


«scapular nerve (which see, under suprascapular). 


scapularium (skap-i-la’ri-um), .; pl. scapula- 
ria (-i). [NL., < ML. scapularium, scapular: 
see scapular.| 1. In ornith.: (a) Same as scap- 
ulare. (b) The seapulars or seapularies, col- 
lectively considered.— 2. In entom., the pleura, 
or side of the mesothorax. Same'‘as scapula, 3 
(ο). Kirby. 
scapulary (skap’i-la-ri), α. απᾶ . [Early mod. 
E. also scopelarie; < ME, scapularye, scapelerey, 
scaplerie, scapelori, scaplory, chapolorie, οἵο., < 
OF’. scapulaire, < MUL. scapularium, scapular: 
see scapular.) I, a. Having the form of a 
scapular, . 
The King was in a scopelarie mantle, an hat of cloth of 
siluer, and like a white hermit. 
Holinshed, Chron., 111. 830. 


ΤΙ. n.; pl. scapularies (-riz). 1. Same as scap- 
ular, 1. 
Ha muhe werie scapeloris hwen mantel ham henegeth. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 424, note c. 
Thei schapen her chapolories & streccheth hem brode. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 550. 
j scapelerey with an hodde. Paston Letters, ITI. 410. 
The monastic garment named scapulary, the exact char- 
acter of which has not been decidedly determined, appears 
to have been a short super-tunic, but having a hood or 
cowl. Encyce. Brit., VI. 463. 


2. Same as scapular, 2.—3. Same as scap- 
ular, 3. 

scapulated (skap’i-li-ted), a. [ς NL. scapu- 
latus (< Li. scapule, the shoulder-blades) + 
-ed2,| In ornith., having the scapular feathers 
notable in size, shape, or color: as, the scapu- 
lated crow or raven, Corvus scapulatus. 

scapulet, scapulette (skap’i-let), ». [<scapu- 
la + dim. -et, -ette.] Anappendage at the base 
of each of the manubrial lobes of some acalephs. 
They are secondary folds of the oral cylinder. 

The smaller appendages to the oral cylinder are sixteen 
in number, and are known as the scapulettes or upper leaf- 
like appendages, Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXITI. 123. 

scapulimancy (skap’i-li-man-si), ». [<L. scap- 
ulz, the shoulder-blades, + Gr. μαντεία, divina- 
tion.] Divination by means of ashoulder-blade: 
same as omoplatoscopy. 

The principal art of this kind [the art of divining by 
bones] is divination by a shoulder-blade, technically called 
scapulimancy or omoplatoscopy. 

E, B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 124. 


scapulimantic (skap’i-li-man’tik), a. . [< scap- 
ulimancy (-mant-) + -ic.] Pertaining to seapu- 
limancy; omoplatoscopic: as, a scapulimantic 
rite or ceremony; a scapulimantic prophecy or 
omen. 
scapuloclavicular (skap’i-16-kla-vik’@-lir), a. 
[< NL. scapuloclavicularis, « scapula + clavicula 
+ -ar3.] Pertaining to the scapula and the 
clavicle: as, the scapuloclavicular articulation. 
—Scapuloclavicular arch, the pectoral arch. 
scapuloclavicularis (skap’a-10-kla-vik-a-la’- 
ris), ”.3 pl. scapuloclaviculares (-réz).. [NL.: 
see scapuloclavicular.| An anomalous muscle 
which in man may extend from the sternal part 
of the clavicle 
to the superior 
border of the 
scapula. 
scapulocora- 
cold (skap’i- 
16-kor’a-koid), 
a. and". [ς 
NL. = scapula 
+ coracoides: 
see coracoid.] 
Same as cora- 
coscapular.— 


Scapulocoracoid angle. Same as coracoscapular angle 
(which see, under coracoscapular). The angleisthat formed 
at gl by the bones Se and Co in the cut under scapula. 


scapulodynia (skap’i-lo-din’i-i), m. [NL., < 
scapula + Gr. ὀδύνη, pain.) Pain in the region 
of the scapula. 

scapulohumeral (skap’i-l6-hii’me-ral), a. [< 
NL. scapula + humerus + -al.] ΟΕ or pertain- 
ing to the scapula and the humerus: as, the 
scapulohumeral articulation (that is, the shoul- 
der-joint). 





Cr 
Pectoral Arch and Fore Limb of the Pike 
(Esox luctus), an osseous fish, showing scapu- 
locoracoid, composed of Sc~, scapula or hy- 
percoracoid, and 62, coracoid or hypocora- 
coid; ε, posterior end of the outer margin of 
the scapulocoracoid; 4, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, five 
fin-rays or radialia; @, actinosts or basalia. 


scapuloradial (skap/d-l6-ra‘di-al), a. [ς NL. 


scapula + radius + -al.] In anat., pertaining 


scapuloradial 


to the scapula and the radius: as, a scapulora- 
dial muscle (represented in man by the long 
head of the biceps). 

scapulo-ulnar (skap’i-l6-ul’niir), a [< NL. 
scapula + ulna + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to 
the scapula and the ulna: as, a scapulo-ulnar 
muscle (represented in man by the long head 
of the triceps). 


scapulovertebral (skap’i-l6-vér’té-bral), a. [< * 


scapula + vertebra + -al.] Pertaining to the 
shoulder-blade or scapula and to the spine or 
vertebral column: as, the rhomboidei are scap- 
» Ulovertebral muscles. 

scapus(ska’pus),”.; pl. scapi (pi). [NL.,< L.sca- 
‘pus, ashaft, stem: see scape?.] 1. Inarch., the 
shaft of a column.—2., In bot., same as scape?, 1. 
—3. In entom., the scape of an antenna.—4. In 
ornith., the scape of a feather; the whole stem 
or shaft, divided into the barrel or calamus and 
the rachis.—5. [cap.] A genus of cwelenterates. 
scar! (skir), η. [Early mod. E. also skar; < 
ME. scar, searre, skarre,< OF. escare, F. escarre, 
escharre = Sp. Pg. It. escara, ascar, scab, crust, 
< L. eschara, a sear, esp. from a burn, ς Gr. ἐσ- 
χάρα, a scab, scar caused by burning, a hearth, 
means of producing fire, ete.: see eschar.] 1. 
A mark in the skin or flesh made by a wound, 
burn, or ulcer, and remaining after the wound, 

burn, or ulcer is healed; a cicatrix. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 2. 1. 
,, Let Paris bleed; ’tis but a scar to scorn. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 1. 114. 


That time, whose soft palm heals the wound of war, 
May cure the sore, but never close the scar, 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 18. 


You have got a Scar upon your Cheek that is above a 
Span long. . Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 267. 
2, Figuratively, any mark resulting from in- 
jury, material or moral. 
The very glorified body of Christ retained in it the scars 
and marks of former mortality. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 54. 
Th’ Earth, degenerate 
From her first beauty, bearing still vpon her 


Eternall Scars of her fond Lords dishonour. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


This smooth earth... had the beauty of youth and 
blooming nature, . . . and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture 
in all its body. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, i. 6. 


8. A spot worn by long use, as by the limpet. 


The greatest distance from its scar at which I noticed a 
marked limpet to be was about three feet. 
Nature, XX ΧΙ. 200. 


4. In bot., a mark on a stem or branch seen 
after the fall of a leaf, or on a seed after the 
separation of its stalk. See hilum. 

There were thick-stemmed and less graceful species 
with broad rhombic scars (Leptophleum), and others with 
the leaf-scars in vertical rows (Sigillaria), and others, again, 
with rounded leaf-scars, looking like the marks on Stig- 
maria. Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 71. 


5. In conch., an impression left by the insertion 


of a muscle; aciborium; aneye. In bivalve shells 
the principal scars are those left by the adductor muscles 
which in most species are two in number, an anterior and 
a posterior, but in others only one, which is subcentral ; 
other scars are left by the muscles which move the foot. 
See cut under ciboriwm. 


6. In entom., a definite, often prominent, space 
on the anterior face of the mandibles of rhyn- 
chophorous beetles of the family Otiorhynchi- 
dx. It indicates the deciduous piece or cusp which 
falls off soon after the insect attains its perfect state. See 
deciduous. 
7. In founding, a weak or imperfect place ina 
casting, due toa fault in the metal or mold. 
scar! (skir), v.; pret. and pp. scarred, ppr. scar- 
ring. [< searl π.] I, trans. To mark with a 
scar or scars; hence, to wound or hurt. 
111 not shed her blood, 
Nor sear that whiter skin of hers than snow. 
Shak., Othello, v. 2. 4. 


I would not scar that body, 
That virtuous, valiant body, nor deface it, 
To make the kingdom mine. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To become scarred; form a scar. 
scar? (skiir),». [Also(Se.) scaur; < ME. scarre, 
skerre, < 166]. sker, an isolated rock in the sea, 
= Sw. skdr = Dan. skjer (ef. OD. schaere), a 
eliff, a rock; cf. Icel. skor, ariftin a rock; < Ieel. 
skera = Sw. skdra = Dan. skere, cut, shear: see 
shear1, and ef. sharel, score, and shore1.. Hence 
also skerry.] 1, A naked, detached rock.—2. A 
ο: a precipitous bank; a bare and broken 
place on the side of a hill or mountain. 
Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide 


That chafes against the scaur’s red side? 
Scott, L, of L. M., i. 12. 
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Ο, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. (song). 
The word enters into many place-names in Great Britain, 
as Scarborough, Scarcliff, etc. 
scar3, a. Same as scare}. 
scar (skir),. [<L. scarus, < Gr. σκάρος, a sea- 
fish, Sparisoma cretensis, anciently supposed 
to chew the cud.] Asecaroid fish. See Scarus. 
scarab (skar’ab), ». [Formerly also scarabe ; 
also scarabee, < F. scarabée = Pr. escaravai = 
Sp. escarabajo = Pg. escarabeo, scaraveo (also 
dim. escaravelho) = It. searabeo, ς Li. scarabzus, 
a beetle; cf. Gr. κάραβος, var. καράβιος, καράµ- 
βιος, καραβίς, a horned beetle, stag-beetle, also a 
kind of crab; Skt. garabha, galabha, a locust. 
The Gr. forms *oxapaBevoc, "σκάραβος, commonly 
cited, are not authentic.] 1. A beetle. It was 
supposed to be bred in and to feed on dung; hence the 
name was often applied opprobriously to persons. See 


Cuma tees, tumblebug, and cuts under Copris and Scara- 
Us. 


Some [grow rich] by hearbs, as cankers, and after the 
same sort our apothecaries; others by ashes, as scarabes, 
and how else get our colliers the pence? 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 22. 


Such as thou, 
They are the moths and scarabs of a state. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 5. 


These sponges, that suck up a kingdom’s fat, 
Battening like scarabs in the dung of peace. 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, iii. 1. 

2. In entom., a coleopterous insect of the fam- 
ily Scarabeidzx, and especially of the genus 
Scarabeus ; a scarabeeid or 
searabeoid.—8. <A gem, 
usually emerald, green feld- 
spar, or obsidian, cut in the 
form of a beetle and en- 
graved on the under face, 
common among the ancient 
Egyptians as an amulet. 
Also scarabeus. 

Theodoros in the bronze statue 
which he made of himself was rep- 
resented holding in one hand a 
scarab engraved with the design of 
a quadriga. 

A. S. Murray, Greek pier a 
5 igh A 





Scarab. 


Time of Thotmes ITI. xScarabeus, n. See Scarabseus. 


(Size of original.) 


scarabeid (skar-a-bé’id), a. and. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Scarabezide ; related to or resem- 
bling a scarabeid; scarabzoid. Also scara- 
beidous. 
II, π. A beetle of the family Scarabaidz; a 
scarabeoid or scarab. ἐ 
Scarabeide (skar-a-bé’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. 
(Leach, 1817), < Scarabeus + -idz.|] A very 
large family of beetles of the lamellicorn se- 
ries, having the lamelle of the antennal elub 
capable of close apposition and not flattened, 
and having fossorial legs. The family contains 
about 7,000 described species, of which between 500 and 
600 inhabit America north of Mexico. They are usually 
of large size, and among them are the largest beetles 
known. Many of them are leaf-feeders, others live on 
fruit, flowers, honey, sap, decaying animal matter, and 
excrement. The larve are robust white grubs, living or- 
dinarily underground, or in decaying stumps and logs, 
orin dung. The males are usually much larger than the 
females, and are often distinguished by horns upon the 
head or prothorax, or by better-developed antenne, or by 
modifications of the legs. Many noted pests to agricul- 
ture belong to this group, such as the May-beetles or 
June-bugs and cockchafers of America and Europe, the 
Anisoplia austriaca of the Russian wheat-fields, and the 
rose-chafer and fig-eater of the United States. Corre- 
sponding groups in former use are Scarabzida, Scarabe- 
ides, Scarabzina, and Scarabsites.. See cuts under Her- 
cules-beetie, Pelidnota, and Scarabzus. 
scarabeidoid (skar-a-bé’i-doid), a. [< scara- 
beid + -oid.}]. Noting a stage of the larva 
(after the second molt) of those insects which 
undergo hypermetamorphosis, as the blister- 
beetles (Meloidez). This stage succeeds the caraboid, 
and is followed by the ultimate stage of the second larva, 
after which comes the coarctate pupa. C. V. Riley. 
scarabeidous (skar-a-be’i-dus), a. Same as 
scarabeid. 
The ordinary hairs of scarabzidous beetles. 
Science, III. 127. 
scarabeist (skar-a-bé’ist), n. [< Scarabx(ide) 
+ -ist.] A special student of the Scarabzidea; 
a coleopterist who makes a special study of the 
Scarabaide. 
The possibility of any coleopterist being more than a 
scarabsist. Standard (London), Nov. 11, 1885. 
scarabezoid, scarabeoid (skar-a-bé’oid), a. and 
n. [ς Scarabeus + -oid.] I, a. 1. Resem- 
bling ascarab; scarabeeid; pertaining, related, 
or belonging to the Scarabzeidz.—2,. Specifi- 
cally, searabeidoid. C. V. Riley. 
ΤΙ. n. A carved scarab but remotely resem- 
bling the natural insect; or, more usually, an 





scarbott, 2. 


scarbroite (skir’br6-it), x. 


scarbug 


imitation or counterfeit scarab, such as were 
roduced in great numbers by the ancient 
henicians, 
Others [scarabs] again but vaguely recall the form of the 
insect, and are called scarabsoids. 
Maspero, Egypt. Archeeol. (tr. 1887), p. 242. 


Scarabeus (skar-a-bé’us), ». [Also Scarabeus ; 


NL. (Linneeus, 1767), < L. scarabeus, a beetle: 
see scarab.] 1. An Old World genus of la- 
mellicorn beetles, 
typical of the Sca- 
rabxide, formerly 
equivalent to La- 
mellicornia, now re- 
stricted to about 70 
species distributed 
through Africa and 
the warmer parts 
of Europe and Asia. 
grey sre coprophagous 
in habit, the adults 
rolling up balls of ex- 
crement in which the 
females lay their eggs. 
The sacred scarab of 
the Egyptians is S. 
sacer, found through- 
out the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediter- 
ranean. Itis probable Egyptian Scarabus (Ateuchus Pius), 
also that another spe- natural size. 

cies, S. laticollis, was 

held in religious veneration by the Egyptians, as the 
scarab is sometimes figured by them with striate elytra, a 
character which pertains to this alone. Species of Ateu- 
chus, as A. pius, were formerly included in this genus. 


2. [l.c.3 pl. scarabei (-1).] Same as scarab, 3. 





scarabee (skar’a-bé),. [Formerly also scara- 


bie; < F. scarabée, ς L. scarabzus, a beetle: see 
scarab.| Same as scarab. 


Such as you render the throne of majesty, the court, 
suspected and contemptible; you are scarabees that bat- 
ten in her dung, and have no palats to taste her curious 
viands. Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, iv. 1. 


Up to my pitch no common judgment flies, 
I scorn all earthly dung-bred scarabies. 
Drayton, Idea, xxxi. (To the Critics.) 


scarabeoid, a. and». See scarabeoid. 


scaraboid (skar’a-boid),a.and n. [< scarab + 


-oid.|} I, a. Resembling a scarab; of the na- 
ture of a scarab. 
But these lenticular and scaraboid gems are precisely 
those which the amateur pardonably neglects. 
The Academy, Oct. 6, 1888, No. 857, p. 229. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. Inentom., a scarabeoid beetle.—2. 
An ornament, amulet, ete., resembling a scarab, 
but not complete as to all its parts, or other- 
wise differing from a true scarab; also, an imi- 
tation scarab, as one of Phenician or Greek 
origin, as distinguished from a true or Egyptian 
scarab. 

From the Crimean tombs we learn that. the favourite 
form of signet-ring in the fourth century was a scarab or 
scaraboid, mounted in a gold swivel-ring, and having a 
subject in intaglio on the under side. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 395. 


The design onacrystal scaraboid in the British Museum. 
A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, I. 123, note. 


scaramouch (skar’a-mouch), ». [Formerly also 


scaramoche, also scaramoucho (after It.); < F. 
scaramouche, a buffoon,< Scaramouche (E.Scara- 
mouche, Scaramoucha), < It. Scaramuccia (a 
name given to a famous Italian zany of the 
2d half of the 17th century, probably from the 
part he plaved), < scaramuccia (> OF. escar- 
mouche), a skirmish: see skirmish.] A buffoon 
in Italian comedy and farce, a cowardly brag- 
gadocio who is beaten by Harlequin. The 
character is often adopted in masquerades, 
with a dress usually of black, and grotesquely 
ornamented. 
Th’ Italian merry-andrews took their place. . . . 


Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in. 
Dryden, Epil. to Univ. of Oxford, 1673. 


His astonishment still increased upon him, to see a con- 
tinued propeemon of harlequins, scaramouches, punchinel- 
los, and a thousand other merry dresses. 

Addison, Foxhunter at a Masquerade. 

[ME., < OF. *searbot, scarbotte, 
escarbot, escharbot, escarbote, F. escarbot (ML. 
reflex scarbo, scrabo, scabo), beetle, < L. scara- 
bus, a beetle: see scarab.] A beetle. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 442. 
[< Scarborough, 
sometimes written Scarbro’,a town of England, 
+ -ite2.] A white clay-like mineral, void of 
luster, and essentially a hydrous silicate of 
aluminium. It occurs as veins in the beds of 
sandstone covering the calcareous rock near 
Scarborough in England. 


scarbugt, ». See scarebug. 


scarce 


scarce (skars), a. [Early mod. E. also scarse; 
ς ME. scarce, skarce, scarse, scars = MD. 
schaers, sparing, niggard, D. schaars, schaarsch, 
scarce, rare, = Bret. scarz, niggard, scanty, 
short, < OF. scars, usually escars, eschars, rarely 
eschar, eskar, eschard, sparing, niggard, parsi- 
monious, miserly, poor; of things, small, little, 
weak, few, 868106, light (of weight), strict, F. 
échars, light (as winds), F. dial. ecars, rare, 
echarre, sparing, = Pr. escars, escas = OSp. es- 
casso, Sp. escaso = Pg. escasso = It. scarso, 
niggard, sparing, scanty, ete., light (of 
weight); ML. scarsus, diminished, reduced; 
origin uncertain. According to Diez, Mahn, 
Skeat, and others, < ML. scarpsus, excarpsus, for 
L. excerptus, pp. of excerpere, pick out, choose, 
select (see excerp and excerpt), the lit. sense 
‘picked out,’ ‘selected,’ leading, it is supposed, 
to the sense ‘rare,’ ‘searee’ (Skeat), or to the 
sense ‘contracted,’ ‘shortened’ (Muratori, 
Mahn), whence ‘small,’ ‘searee’; but ML. 
scarpsus, excarpsus, is not found in any sense of 
scarce, and this view ignores the early person- 
al use, ‘sparing,’ ‘parsimonious,’ which can 
hardly be connected with ML. scarpsus except 
by assuming that scarpsus was used in an ac- 
tive sense, ‘picking out,’ ‘selecting,’ and so ‘re- 
serving,’ ‘sparing.’ The physical use in MD. 
schaers afscheren, shear off close, shave close, 
It. cogliere scarso, strike close, graze (see 
scarce, adv.), scarsare, cut off, pinch, scant (see 
scarce, v.), Suggests some confusion with MD. 
schaers, a pair of shears, also a plowshare, 
and the orig. verb scheeren, shear (see shearl, 
shears, share1). The personal sense, ‘sparing,’ 
‘niggard,’ is appar. the earliest in EK. and OF .] 
1+. Sparing; parsimonious; niggard; niggard- 
ly; stingy. 

Ye shul use the richesses . . . in swich a manere that 


men holde nat yow to scars ne to sparynge ne to foollarge. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


That on was bothe curteis and kende, 
Lef to give and lef to spende ; 
And that other lef to pinche, 
Bothe he was scars and chinche. 
Sevyn Sages, 1. 1244. 
Also God doeth commaund him which shall be king 
that he hoord not vp much treasure, that he be not scarce, 
or a nigarde, for the office of a Merchaunt is to keepe, 
but of a King to giue and to be liberall. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 11. 


2. Seantily supplied; poorly provided; not 
having much: sometimes with of. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 


In day[e]s olde, whan small apparaill 
Suffised vn-to hy astate or mene, 
Was grete howsholde stuffid with vitaill ; 
But now howsholdes be full scars and lene. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 108. 


As when a vulture, on Imaus bred, .. . 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 
', .. flies toward the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 433. 


3t. Diminished; reduced from the original or 

the proper size or measure; deficient; short. 
Nou behoueth to habbe tuo mesures, ane little and ane 

scarse, thet he useth touore the uolke. And anothre guode 


and large, thet he useth thet non ne y-zy ath [sees]. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 53. 


4. Deficient in quantity or number; insufficient 
for the need or demand; secant; scanty; not 
abundant. 


Hys moder he dude in warde & scars lyflede her fonde 
In the abbeye of Worwell & bynome hyre hyr londe. 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 334. 
How be it ye wynde was 80 scarce and calme that we 
coude not come to the towne of Corfona tyll Monday ayenst 
nyght. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 
The Padre told. Capt. Swan that Provision was now 
scarce on the Island; but he would engage that the Gov- 
ernour would do his utmost to furnish us, 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 301. 
5. Few in number; seldom seen; infrequent; 
uncommon; rare: as, scarce coins; a scarce 
book. 
The scarcest of all is a Pescennius Niger on a medallion 
well preserved. Addison, Remarks on Italy. 


Nor weeds are now, for whence arose the weed 
Scarce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers proceed. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 59. 


6. Characterized by scarcity, especially of pro- 
visions, or the necessaries of life. 
Others that are provident rost their fish and flesh vpon 


hurdles as before is expressed, and keepe it till scarce 
times. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 132. 


To make one’s self scarce, to make off; get out of the 
way; leave at once. [Colloq.] 


You seem to forget that my liberty was granted only on 
condition of making myself scarce in the two war 
Smollett. 
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You left me planted there— obliged to make myself 
scarce because I had broken contract. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, Lxii. 
=Syn.4 and 5. Rare, Scarce. See rarel. 
scarce (skars), adv. [= MD. schaers, schaars, 
scarce, close (cf. schaers afscheren, shear or 
shave close; ef. It. cogliere scarso, strike close, 
graze; prop. the adj.); < searce,a.] Hardly; 
barely; scarcely. 
Their successors have done very little, or scarce made 
any attempts. Bacon, Physical Fables, ii. 


To Noah’s Ark scarce came a thicker Croud 
For life than to be slain there hither flow’d. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 170. 


I had scarce taken orders a year, before I began to think 
seriously of matrimony. Goldsmith, Vicar, i. 
While I profess my ignorance, I scarce know what to 
say I am ignorant of. '. Lamb, Chapter on Ears. 
scarcet (skars), v. t [< ME. scarsen (= It. 
scarsare); < scarce, α.] To make less; dimin- 
ish; make scant. Prompt. Parv., p. 442. 
Scarsare [It.], to scarce, to spare, to pinch, to cut off, to 
scant. Florio. 
scarcely (skirs’li),adv. [< ME. scarsly, scarsely, 
scarseliche, scarsliche, skarschliche; < scarce + 
-ly2.] 1+. Sparingly; parsimoniously; nig- 
gardly; stingily. 
Lyve as scarsly as hym list desire. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 583. 
2+. Seantily; insufficiently. 


He that soweth scarsly, schal and scarsly repe ; and he 
that soweth in blessingis schal repe and of blessyngis. 
Wyclif, 2 Cor. ix. 6. 


3. Hardly; barely; with difficulty. 
He scarcely knew him, striving to disown 


His blotted form, and blushing to be known. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 670. 


Early one morning, when it was scarcely the gray of the 
dawn. Irving, Granada, p. 54. 
The sentence of Bacon had scarcely been pronounced 
when it was mitigated. Macaulay, Bacon. 
Their characters afford scarcely a point of contact. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 
There was a thick fog, which the moon scarcely bright- 
ened. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 118. 
scarcement (skars’ment), ». [Formerly also 
skarsment; origin obscure.] 1. In building, a 
setback in the face of a wall, or in a bank of 
earth; a footing or ledge formed by the setting 
back of a wall.—2,. In mining, a small project- 
ing ledge left in a shaft as a temporary sup- 
port for a ladder, or for some similar purpose. 
scarceness (skars’nes), ». [ς ΜΕ. scarsenes, 
scarsnesse ; < scarce + -ness.] The state or con- 
dition of being scarce. Specifically —(at) Sparing- 


_ hess; parsimony ; niggardliness. 


The zeuen principals uirtues thet ansuerieth to the 
zeue Vices, ase deth bogsamnesse a-ye prede, . . . Largesse 
a-ye scarsnesse. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 159. 


(0) Deficiency ; dearth. 

We recouerde syght of the yle of Candy, wherof we made 
grete joye, not oonly for the happy escape frome the grete 
daunger yt we were late in, but also for the lacke and 
scarsenes of vytayllys that was in our galye. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 60. 
(c) Bareness ; infrequency of occurrence ; uncommonness. 
The value of an advantage is enhanced by its scarceness. 
Collier. 
scarcity (skar’si-ti), π. [« ME. scarsitie, scar- 
sete, scarsite, skarsete, ς OF. escarsete, escarcete, 
escarcite, escharsete, escharcete, scharsete, parsi- 
mony, niggardliness, miserliness, meanness, 
deficiency, lack, = It. scarcita, scarcity, light 
weight (cf. It. scarsezza, Sp. escasez, scarcity) ; 
as scarce + -ity.) 11. Sparingness; parsimony; 
niggardliness ; stinginess. 

Right as men blamen an averous man, bycause of his 

skarsete and chyncherie, in the same manner is he to blame 


that spendeth ouer largely. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus (ed. Wright), p. 162. 


2. The state or condition of being scarce; 
smallness of quantity or number, or smallness 
in proportion {ο the wants or demands ;, abso- 
lutely, deficiency of things necessary to the 
subsistence of man; dearth; want; famine. 


The grounde was vntylled and vnsowen, whereof ensued 
great scarsytie and hunger, and after hunger ensued deth. 
Fabyan, Chron., |xxv. 


But allin vaine; I sate vp late & rose early, contended 
with the colde, and conuersed with scarcitie. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 5. 


They have in all these parts a great scarcity of fuel; so 
that they commonly use either the reeds of Indian wheat 
or cow dung. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 123. 


Root of scarcity, or scarcity-root, mangel-wurzel. 
=Syn. 2. Scarcity, Dearth, Famine. Scarcity of the neces- 
sities of life is not so severe as dearth, nor dearth so severe 
as famine. Primarily, dearth is a scarcity that is felt in 
high prices, and famine such scarcity that people have to 
go hungry; but both are generally stronger than their 
derivation would suggest, famine often standing for ex- 
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scarecrow 
rave difficulty in getting anything whatever to support 
6, 


Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 116. 
There happen’d an extraordinary dearth in England, 
corne bearing an excessive price. 
Evelyn, Diary, p. 9 (1631). 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, xx. 


Scarcrowt, π. An obsolete spelling of scare- 
crowl, 

scard (skird), n. <A dialectal form of shard}, 
Scardafella (skir-da-fel’i), ». [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1854), < It. scardafella.] An American 
genus of Columbidz, containing ground-doves 





Scaly Ground-dove (Scarda/fella sguamosa). 


of small size with cuneate tail and sealy plu- 
mage, as S, inca or S. squamosa; the scale-doves. 
scare! (skar), a. [Se. also skair, scar, skar, 
scaur, ME. scar, sker, ς Icel. skjarr, shy, timid. ] 
Timid; shying. [Now only Scotch. ] 
The skerre horse. Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note. 
scare! (skar), v.; pret. and pp. scared, ppr. scar- 
ing. [Formerly also skare, Se. skair; Se. also 
scar, skar, E.and U.S. dial. skear, skeer ; < ME. 
scarren, skerren, skeren, frighten, < scar, sker, 
seared, timid: see scarel, α.] 1. trans. To 
frighten; terrify suddenly; strike with sudden 
terror or fear. 
This Ascatus with skathe skerrit of his rewme 
Pelleus, with pouer. 
Destruction of Troy (E. EB. T. 8.), 1. 19404. 
The noise of thy cross-bow 


Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 1. 7. 
Ican hardly think there was ever any scared into heaven. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 52. 


“‘Wasn’t the Rabbit scared, Uncle Remus?” asked the 
little boy. ‘Honey, dey ain’t bin no wusser skeer’d beas’ 
sence de worril begin dan dish yer same Brer Rabbit.” 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xvi. 


To scare away, todrive away by frightening.—To scare 
up, to find; bring to light; discover : as, to scare up money. 
{Colloq.J=Syn. To daunt, appal, frighten; scare repre- 
sents the least of dignity in the act or in the result; it 
generally implies suddenness. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To become frightened; be seared: 
as, a horse that scares easily. [Colloq.] 

As a scowte wach [a sentinel] scarred, so the asscry rysed. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 838. 

scare! (skar),”. [<scare1,v.] A sudden fright 

or panic: particularly applied to a sudden ter- 

ror inspired by a trifling cause, or a purely ima- 

ginary or causeless alarm. 


God knows this is only a scare to the Parliament, to make 
them give the more money. Pepys, Diary, Nov. 25, 1664. 


scare*t, ». An obsolete form of scar2. 

scare? (skar),a. [Perhaps due to scarce, earlier 
864186, in like sense (the terminal -δε taken for 
the plural suffix?). Cf. scary?.] Lean; scanty; 

[Ῥτου. Eng. ] 

scare’ (skar), ». In golf, the narrow part. of 
the head of the club by which it is fastened to 
the handle. [Scotch.] 


scarebabe (skar’bab), ». [< scarel, v., + obj. 
babe.] Something to frighten a babe; a bug- 
bear. Grose. [Rare.] 

scarebugt (skir’ bug), m. [Also scarbug; < 
scarel, v., + bugl.] Anything terrifying ; a bug- 
bear. See bug!. 

Yet remembering that these compliments, without the 
substance, are but empty gulls and scarebugs of majesty, 
the sophistry of government, as one calls them, and, as 
Zechariah the prophet saith, the instruments of a foolish 
governor. Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 119. 

scarecrow! (skar’kro),”. [Early mod. E. also 
searcrow, skarcrowe; < scare}, v., + obj. crow2,] 
1. A figure of straw or clouts, made in gro- 
tesque semblance of a man, set in a grain-field 
or a garden to frighten off crows and other birds 
from the crops; hence, anything set up or in- 





Scarecrow 


tended to frighten or keep off intruders, or to 
terrify the foolish. 
Cacciacornacchie [It.], a skar-crowe in a field. — 
Florio (1598). 
To be ready in our clothes is to be ready for nothing 


else; a man looks as if he be hung in chains, or like a 
scarecrow. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 67. 


You, Antonio’s creature, and chief manager of this plot 
for my daughter’s eloping! you, that I placed here as a 
scarecrow ? Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 


One might have mistaken him [Ichabod Crane] for the 
genius of famine descending upon the earth, or some 
scarecrow eloped from the cornfield. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 420, 
2. A person so poor and so meanly clad as to 
resemble a scarecrow. | 

Νο eye hath seen such scarecrows. Τ11 not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. Shak.,1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 41. 

I think she was bewitch’d, or mad, or blind; 
She would never have taken such a scarecrow else 
Into protection. Beau. and ΕΙ., Captain, ii. 2. 
scarecrow? (skir’kro), n. [Cf. scart? and 
crow2,] The black tern, Hydrochelidon jissipes. 
Pennant. [Prov. Eng.] 
scarefiret (skar’fir),. [Also skarefire; < scarel 
+ fire.]| 1. A fire-alarm. 
From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 
From murders, benedicitie. 
Herrick, The Bell-Man. 
2. A house-burning; a conflagration. Com- 
pare scathefire. 

Used foole-hardily to sallie forth and fight most cou- 

rageously, but came home fewer than they went, doing no 


more good than one handfull of water, as men say, in a 
common skare-fire. 


Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


This general word [engine], communicable to all ma- 
chines or instruments, use in this city hath confined to 
signifie that which is used to quench scare-jires. 

Fuller, Worthies, London, 11. 334. 


Bells serve to proclaim a scare-jire. Holder. 

scare-sinner (skar’sin’ér), n. [< scarel, v., + 

Obj. sinner.) One who or that which scares or 
frightens sinners. [Rare.] 


Do stop that death-looking, long-striding scoundrel of a 
scare-sinner {Death\ who is posting after me. 


te ne, Tristram Shandy, v. 76. 
scarf! (skirf), η. [Formerly also skarf, also 
scarph, appar. simulating scarf? as a var. of 
scarp2: < Sw. skarf, a scarf, seam, joint, a piece 
sewed to another (cf. Norw.skarv, an endor frag- 
ment of a board or plank, = AS. scearfe, a frag- 
ment, piece, = D. scherf, a shred, = G. scherbe, a 
fragment, shard); associated with the verb, Sw. 
skarfva, join together, sew together, piece out 
(cf. in comp. skarf-yxa, an adz), = Norw. skar- 
va, make even (by adding or taking away), 
equalize, balance, settle (accounts), = Dan. 
skarve, scarf, = AS. scearfian, cut small, shred, 
scrape (the AS. would give E. *sharf, n., *sharve, 
v.), = G. dial. (Bav.) scharben, cut, notch (tim- 
ber), G. scharben, cut small; appar., with a for- 
mative or addition -f (-v), from the same source 
as the nearly equiv. Icel. skér, a rim, edge, 
joint in a ship’s planking, a plank, row of 
benches or steps, = Norw. skar, a cut, notch, 
scarf, = Dan. dial. skar, a cut, notch (cf. Icel. 
skart = Norw. skaar = Sw. skdr, a cut made 
by a scythe, a swath, = Dan. skaar, a cut, in- 
nari swath, skaare, a cut, notch), whence the 
verb, Icel, skara, clinch (the planks of a boat) 
so that each overlaps the plank beneath it, = 
Norw. skara, join, bring together, clinch (the 
planks of a ship), ete., = Dan. skarre, join, 
searp; < Icel. skera = AS. sceran, etc., cut, 
shear: see shear. The words from this verb 
are very numerous, and some forms of its de- 
rivatives are confused with others. The sense 
‘cut’ appears to be due to the AS.; the sense 
‘join’ to Seand. The noun scarf, in E., may 
be from the verb.] 1. Acut; notch; groove; 
channel. 

The captured whale is towed to the beach at high tide, 
and a scarf is cut along the body and through the blub- 
ber, to which one end of a tackle is hooked. 

C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 63. 
2. In carp., a joint by which the ends of two 
pieces of titaber are united so as to form a 


continuous 


the part cut 
away from 
each of two 
pieces of tim- 
ber to be 
joined toge- 
ther longitu- 


dinally, so 
that the cor- 
responding Various Forms of Scarfs. 
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ends may fit together in an even joint. (Dif- 
ferent scarf-joints are shown in the accompa- 
nying cut.) The joint is secured by bolts and 
straps. 

Wee haled aground to stoppe a leake, which we found 
to be in the skarfe afore. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 408. 
3. In metal-working, the flattened or chamfered 
edges of iron prepared for union by welding 
or brazing, as in the brazing together of the 
two ends of a band-saw.—Edye’s scarf, a vertical 
scarf with two hooks, formerly much used for beams of 
ships when wood was the material of construction. 

scarf! (skirf), ο. t. [ς Sw. skarfva, join toge- 
ther, sew together, piece out, = Norw. skarva, 
make even, = Dan. skarve, usually skarre, scarf: 
see scarf1,n.] 1. In carp., to cut a searf in; 
unite by means of a scarf. See scarf1, n., 2. 
The leak . . . was principally occasioned by one of the 


bolts being wore away and loose in the joining of the 
stern, where it was scarfed. Anson, Voyage, ii. 7. 


2. To flense, flay, or remove the skin and blub- 
ber from (a whale); cut off from a whale with 
the apts as blubber; spade; cut in. 
scarf? (skirf), .; pl.scarfs, formerly also scarves 
(skirvz). [An altered form of scarp?, appar. 
simulating scarf1: see scarp?.] 1. A band of 
some fine material used as a decorative acces- 
sory to costume, and sometimes put to practi- 
cal use, as for muffling the head and face. The 
narrow mantle worn by women about 1830 to 
1840 was of the nature of a scarf. 
Then must they have their silk scarfs cast about their 
faces, and fluttering in the wind, with great lapels at 
every end, either of gold or silver or silk, which they say 


they wear to keep them from sun-burning. 
Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses. 


What fashion will you wear the garland of? about your 
neck, like an usurer’s chain? or under your arm, like a 
lieutenant’s scarf ? Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 198. 


There is a carpet in the next room ; put it on, with this 
scarf over thy face. B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 2. 
I... saw the palace-front 
Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. A band of warm and soft material, as knit- 
ted or crocheted worsted, worn around the neck 
and head in cold weather.—8. A cravat so 
worn that it covers the bosom of the shirt, 
whether it is passed through a ring, or tied in a 
knot, or put together in a permanent shape and 
fastened with a hook and eye or a similar ap- 
pliance. See scarf-pin, scarf-ring.—4. In her., 
same as banderole.—5t. A long thin plate. 

The Vault thus prepared, a scarf of lead was provided, 
some two feet long and five inches broad, therein to make 
an inscription. Fuller, Ch. Hist., ΧΙ. vii. 49. 

scarf? (skiirf), 0. t. [< scarf2,n.] 1. To wrap 
around one, as in the manner of a scarf. 
Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarj’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2, 19. 
2. To cover with or as if with a scarf, 


Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 47. 
After breakfast Margaret opened the front door to look 
out. Here rose a straight and sheer breastwork of snow 
five feet or more in height, nicely scarjfing the door and 
lintels. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 


scarf3 (skirf), . [Also irreg. (Se.) scart, skart, 
searth; < Icel. skarfr = Norw. Sw. skarf, the 
green cormorant.] The cormorant. [Prov. 
Eng. | 
scarf4t, n. An obsolete variant of scarp!. 
scarfed (skirft),a. [< scarf? + -ed?.] Covered 
or adorned with or as if with a scarf; decorated 
with scarfs or pendants. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay!... 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails | 
Shak., Μ. of V., ii. 6. 15. 
scarfing (skir’fing),. [Verbal n. of scarf}, v.] 
The act or process of removing blubber from 
a whale. It is done with a spade, in such a way that 
long strips of blubber are continuously unwound from the 
whale spirally, the carcass being turned or rolled as the 
operation proceeds. 
scarfing-frame (skir’fing-fram), κ. A device 
for holding firmly the scarfed ends of a band- 


scarfing-machine (skiir’fing-ma-shén’), π. A 
machine for shaving the ends of leather belt- 
ing to a feather-edge where they are to be lap- 
ped to form a joint. 

scarf-joint (skirf’joint), m. In carp., a joint 
formed by searfing. 

scarf-loom (skirf’lém), η. “A figure-loom for 
weaving fabrics of moderate breadth. 


#saw while they are being brazed together. 


scarificator (skar’i-fi-ka-tor), η. 


scarifier (skar’i-fi-ér), m. 


scarify 


scarf-pin (skirf’pin), ». An ornamental pin 
worn in a searf or necktie. 
scarf-ring (skirf’ring), η. An ornamental ring 
through which the ends of a scarf or necktie 
are drawn. 
scarf-skin (skirf’skin), n. The epidermis, es- 
pecially the thin, dry outermost layer, which 
continually scales off. Also scurf-skin. 
Not a hair 
Ruffled upon the scarfskin. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
searf-weld (skiirf’weld), ». A peculiar joint 
made in welding two pieces of metal, as iron, 
together. See scarf1, n., 3. 
scarfwise (skirf’ wiz), adv. 
hence, crosswise. 

They had upon their coats a scroll or band of silver, 
which came scarfwise over the shoulder, and so down un- 
der the arm. Goldwell (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 478). 

Scaride (skar’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Scarus + 
~idz.| A family of fishes, typified by the genus 
Scarus. The body is oblong and covered with large 
scales, the posterior of which are angulated; the head is 
compressed and the jaws are undivided in the middle, 
exposed, and have the teeth mostly coalescent with the 
bone, only the tips being free; the dorsal has nine spines 
and ten rays, and the anal two spines and eight rays. The 
species are characteristic of the tropical seas, and are gen- 
erally brilliant in coloration.. Over 100 are known. They 
attain for the most part a considerable size, many reach- 
ing a length of 8 feet or more, and as a rule are excellent 
table-fish. They are generally known as parrot-jishes. 
One of them, Sparisoma cretense, was celebrated among 


the Romans for its savoriness. Also Scarina. See cut 
under parrot-jish. 


scarie, ». Same as scaury. 
scarification (skar’i-fi-ka’shon), » [< OF. 
(and EF.) scarification = Pr. escarificatio = Sp. 
escarificacion = Pg. escarificagdo = It. scarifi- 
cazione, < L. scarificatio(n-), later form of sca- 
rifatio(n-), scariphatio(n-), a scratching open, 
scarification, < scarificare, later form of scari- 
fare, scartphare, scratch open: see scarify.] In 
surg., the act of scarifying; the operation of 
making several superficial incisions in a part, 
as for the purpose of taking away blood or 
serum. 


As ascarf or sash; 


[= F. scarift- 
cateur = Sp. escarificador, < Nl. scarificator, < 
L. scarificare, scarify: see scarify.] 1. One 
who searifies; a scarifier. 

What though the scarijicators work upon him day by 


day? It is only upon a caput mortuum. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, III. xvii. 


2. An ‘instrument used in searification. One 
form combines ten or twelve lancets, which are discharged 
through apertures in its plane surface by pulling a trigger, 
so that in passing they make a number of incisions in the 
part to which the instrument is applied. This instrument 
is used in wet cupping. See cupping, n., 1. 

[ς scarify + -erl.] 
1. One who searifies, either literally or figura- 
tively. . 

I... have always had my idea that Digges, of Corpus, 
was the man to whom my flagellation was intrusted. ... 
There is an air of fashion in everything which Digges 
writes, and a chivalrous conservatism, which makes me 
pretty certain that D. was my mer ier 

hackeray, Philip, xvi. 


2. An instrument used for scarifying.—3. In 
agri., a form of cultivator with prongs, used for 





Scarifier, 
a, frame; 4, handles; @, teeth; ¢, wheels; 7, draft-hook. 


stirring the soil without reversing its surface 
or altering itsform. Such implements are also 
called hasps, scufflers, and grubbers. 


scarify (skar’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. scarified, 


ppr. scarifying. [Early mod. E. also scarifie, 
scarrifie, scaryfie ; < OF. (and F.) scarifier = Pr. 
searificar = Sp. Pg. escarificar (ef. Pg. sarrafa- 
gar, sarjar) = It. scarificare, < L. scarificare, 
a later accom. form of scarifare, scariphare, 
searify, scratch open, <¢ Gr. σκαριφᾶσθαι, scratch 
an outline, sketch lightly, « σκάριφος, a stylus 
or sharp-pointed instrument for drawing out- 
lines; prob. akin to E, shear, sharp, οἵο.] 1. 
In surg., to scratch or make superficial incisions 
in: as, to scarify the gums. 

But to scarrijie a swelling, or make incision, their best 


instruments are some splinted stone. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 137. 





scarify 


2. To stir up and prepare for sowing or plant- 
ing by means of a searifier: as, to scarify the 
soil.— 3. Figuratively, to harrow or rasp, as 
the feelings. 

Scarina (ska-ri’n#), π. pl. [NL., ς Scarus + 
-ina2.| In Giinther’s ichthyological system, 
the fifth group of Labrid#: same as Scaride. 

Scarine (ska-ri’né), n. pl. [NL. (Swainson, 
1839), < Scarus + -inz.] A subfamily of fishes, 
typified by the genus Scarus, referred by most 
authors to the Labrid#: same as Scaridez. 

scariose (ska’ri-ds), a. [ς NL. scariosus: see 
scarious.] Same as scarious. 

scarious (ska’ri-us), a. [= F. scarieux, < NL. 
scariosus, < L. scaria, a word found in glossa- 
ries with the sense of ‘thorny shrub’ (Lit- 
tré).]. 1. In bot., thin, dry, and membrana- 
ceous, as the involucral bracts of many com- 
posite plants.— 2. In zool., scaly; scurfy ; fur- 
furaceous. 

scarious-bracted (ska’ri-us-brak’ted), a. In 
bot., provided with or consisting of scarious 
bracts: said chiefly of flowers. See Amaran- 
tacez. 

scaritid (skar’i-tid), a. [<« NL. Scarites (see 
def.).] Pertaining to the Scaritini, a tribe of 
ground-beetles of the family Carabide, typified 
by the genus Scarites. Compare Morio. 

scarlatet, η. and a. An obsolete form of scarlet. 

scarlatina (skiir-la-té/ni), n. [= F. scarlatine 
= Sp. Pg. escarlatina, < NL. scarlatina, < It. 
scarlattina, searlatina, a name given by a Ne- 
apolitan physician in 1553, fem. of scarlattino, 
< ML. scarlatinus, scarlet, ς scarlatum, searlet: 
ο... Same as scarlet fever (which see, 
under feverl),— angin ; 
scarlet féver, that forme searles teres tr whith the facia 
inflammation is very serious.— Scarlatina maligna, very 
severe scarlet fever, with grave nervous symptoms, and 
usually fatal. 

scarlatinal (skir-la-té’nal),a. [< scarlatina + 
-αῖ.] Pertaining to or of the nature of scarla- 
tina. 

scarlatiniform (skir-la-té’ni-form),a. [< NL. 
scarlatina + L. forma, form.] Resembling 
scarlatina or some feature of scarlatina. 

scarlatinoid (skir-la-té’ noid), a. [< scarlatina 
+ -oid.] Resembling scarlatina or any of its 
symptoms. 

scarlatinous (skiir-la-té’nus), a. [< NL. scar- 
latina + -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of scarlatina or scarlet fever. — 

scarless (skir’les),a. [< scar1 + -less.] Free 

yx {from sears. 

scarlet (skir’let),n.anda. ([Earlymod. E. also 
scarlate; < ME. scarlet, scarlett, scarlat, skarlet, 
scharlette = MD. scharlaet, scharlaeck, D. schar- 
laken = MLG. scharlaken = MHG. scharlat, later 
scharlach, scharlachen, G. scharlach = Dan. 
skarlagen = Sw. skarlakan (the forms in D. G. 
Dan. Sw. simulating D. laken, MHG. lachen, E. 
lake*, a linen cloth) =Ieel. skarlat, skallat,< OF. 
escarlate, Ἐ'. écarlate = Pr. escarlat = Sp. Pg. 
escarlata = It. scarlatto, formerly scarlato = 
OBulg. skrilato = Serv. skerlet, shkrlet, = NGr. 
σκαρλάτον, ML. scarlatum, searlet, a cloth of a 
scarlet color, = Turk. iskerlat, ς Ar, saqgarlat, a 
variant of sagallat, saqalat, Pers. saqalat, si- 
qalat, suglat, scarlet cloth, > saglatin, saqlatin, 
scarlet cloth; ef, sugldt (in the Panjab trade), 
broadeloth, used for banners, robes, quilts, leg- 
gings, housings, pavilions, ete.; Ar. siqldt, fine 
painted or figured cloth, a canopy over a litter; 
all ult. ¢ L. sigilldtus, figured, painted, applied 
to cloth, etce.: see sigillate. From the Pers. 
Ar. saqlatin came ME. siclatoun, ciclatoun: 
from the Pers. ult. ciclatown; see ciclaton.] I. 
π. 1, A highlychromatic and brilliantred color, 
inclining toward orange. The color of red iodide of 
mercury is a typical example of it. A color more orange 


than red lead or as little orange as Chinese vermilion is 
not called scarlet, 


You would never be able. . . to bring your tincture of 
cochineal to die a perfect scarlet. 


Boyle, Colors, iii. 


2. One of a group of coal-tar colors used for 
dyeing wool and silk, and to a certain extent 
for the manufacture of pigments. They are com- 
lex in composition, and belong to the oxy-azo group. 
ey are acid colors and need no mordant, are quite fast 
to light, and have largely displaced cochineal in dyeing. 
They vary in shade from yellow through orange to scarlet, 
crimson, and brown. 
3. Cloth of a searlet color; a scarlet robe or 
dress. 


One he henttis a hode of scharlette fulle riche, 
A pavys pillione hatt, that pighte was fulle faire 
With perry of the oryent, and precyous stones. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8460. 
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For duble fees 
A dunce may turne a Doctour, & in state 
’ Walke in his scarlet! 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


Have ye brought me any scariets sae red, 
Or any of the silks sae fine? 
William and Marjorie (Child’s Ballads, II. 150). 


Iodine scarlet. Same as pure scarlet.— Pure scarlet, a 
very brilliant but also yery fugitive pigment composed of 
the iodide of mercury. It is not now used. 


II, α. 1. Of the color scarlet; bright-red. 


They [kings and heralds] were entitled to six ells of scar- 
let cloth as their fee, and had all their expenses defrayed 
during the continuation of the tournament. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 209. 


The poppies show their scarlet coats. 
Keats, To my brother George. 


2. Dressed in searlet; wearing scarlet. 


Out, tawny coats! out, scarlet hypocrite | ’ 
ak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 66. 


Scarlet. admiral, the red admiral, a butterfly, Vanessa 
atalanta.—Scarlet bean. Sameas scarlet runner.—Scar- 
let. cup, afungus of certain scarlet species of Peziza, as P. 
aurantia. See Peziza. [Prov. Eng.]—Scarlet fever. See 
Sever|.—§Scarlet fish, the telescope-carp,a Chinese variety 
of the goldfish, of a red color, with very prominent eyes. 
—Scarlet grain, a coccid, the Polish berry, Coceus potlo- 
nicus or Porphyrophora polonica. See Polish? and Porphy- 
rophora.— Scarlet grosbeak. Same as cardinal-bird.— 
Scarlet hat, a cardinal’s hat; hence, the dignity of car- 
dinal.— Scarlet haw. See haw*,3.—Scarlet ibis. See 
ibis, 1.—Scarlet lake. See lake}.— §Scarlet lightning, 
(a) The scarlet lychnis. (0) The red valerian, Centranthus 
ruber, [Prov. Eng.J]—Scarlet lychnis. See Lychnis, 
2.—Scarlet mallow. See Pavonia.— Scarlet maple, 
ony ocher, See the nouns.—Scarlet mite, a trom- 
bidiid, as Trombidium holosericeum, of a scarlet color when 
adult.— Scarlet painted-cup. See painted-cup.—Scar- 
let pimpernel. See pimpernel, 4.—Scarletrash, Same 
as roseola.—Scarlet runner, See runner.— Scarlet 
sage. See sage2.—§carlet snake, Osceola elapsoidea, of 
the southern United States, which is bright-red with about 
twenty black rings, each inclosing a white one. It thus 
resembles a poisonous snake of the genus Elaps, but is 
quite harmless. See coral-snake.— Scarlet tanager. See 
tanager.— The scarlet woman, the woman referred to in 
Rev. xvii. 4, 5: variously applied by commentators to pa- 
gan Rome, to papal Rome, and to the spirit of worldliness 
ae in all its various forms.— To dye scarlett. See 


yel, 
scarlet (skir’let), ο. # [< scarlet, α.]' 1. To 


make scarlet or bright-red;.redden. [Rare.] 
The ashy paleness of my cheek 
Is scarleted in ruddy flakes of wrath. Ford. 


2. To clothe in scarlet. [Rare.] 

The idolatour, the tyraunt, and the whoremonger are no 
mete mynisters for hym, though they be never so gorgy- 
ously mytered, coped, and typpeted, or never so finely 
forced, pylyoned, and scarletted. 

Bp. Bale, The Vocacion, 1553 (Harl. Misc., VI. 442). (Davies.) 
scarlet-faced (skir’let-fast),a. Having avery 
red face: as, the scarlet-faced saki. 
scarletseed (skiir’let-séd), π. 1. A low West 
Indian tree, Ternstremia obovalis.—2. A fra- 
grant West Indian shrub or small tree, Letia 


Thamnia, 
scarlet-tiger (skir’let-ti’gér), ». A British 
A. thick 


moth, Hyperocampa dominula. 

scar-limestone (skir’lim/”st6n), n. 
mass of calcareous rock frequently crowded 
with marine fossils, especially crinoids, corals, 
brachiopods, and various mollusks, forming the 
middle division of the Carboniferous limestone 
series: so called a English geologists because 
it forms sears or cliffs: same as mountain lime- 
stone (which see, under limestone). Of these scars 
the High Tor in Derbyshire is an excellentexample. This 
has an escarpment of about 200 feet of bare rock, the sum- 
mit rising toan elevation of 400 feet above the Derwent 
at its base. The scar-limestone is not the geological 


equivalent of the cliff-limestone of the western United 
States. Also called thick and main limestone. 


scarmaget, scarmoget, scarmisht, scarmycht, 
π. Obsolete forms of skirmish. 

scarn (skiirn),n. Sameassharn. [North. Eng. ] 

scarn-bee (skirn’bé), απ. A dung-beetle, tum- 
blebug, or some other insect fond of scarn. 
[Loeal, Eng.] 

scaroid (ska’roid),a.and n. [< Scarus + -oid.] 
I, a. Resembling or pertaining to the genus 
Scarus; belonging to the Scaridz. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Scaridz. 

ο (skiirp),v.t. [By apheresis from escarp, 
v., ς F. escarper, eut slopewise, scarp, OF. es- 
carpir, escharpir, cut off: see escarp,v.| Milit., 
to cut down (a slope), so as to render it im- 
passable. 

They had to open a direct passage through thickets, 
swamps, scarped ravines, rocks, and streams, but the 
thought of going to the assistance of comrades who were 
in danger sustained the strength of that small band. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 325. 
scarp! (skirp), ». [Formerly also scarf; by 
apheresis from escarp, < F. escarpe = It. scarpa 
= Sp. Pg. escarpa, a scarp, slope: see escarp, 
and ef. counterscarp.| 1. In fort., the interior 
talus or slope of the ditch, next the place at the 


scart 


foot of the rampart; hence, any sharp, steep 
slope. See cut under parapet.—2. Same as 


escarpment, 2. [Rare.]—Scarp gallery, a covered 
myth built in the scarp for the arin of flanking the 
dit 


itch. 

scarp? (skiirp), ». [« ME. *scarpe, also assibi- 
lated sharpe, < OF. escarpe, eskerpe, esquerpe, 
escharpe, escherpe, eschirpe, escrepe, escreipe, & 
purse, pouch, a purse-band or belt, a sling, a 
searf, I’. écharpe (> D. sjerp = Sw. skirp = G. 
schdrpe; cf. Dan. skjzrf, ζ E. scarf), a searf, 
= Sp. Pg. charpa = Olt. scarpa, a purse, It. 
sciarpa, ciarpa, a scarf, belt, < OHG. scharpe = 
MD. scharpe, scherpe, scherpe = LG. schrap = 
Icel. skreppa= Sw. skrdppa (> E. scrip), a pouch, 
pocket, scrip; ef. AS. sceorp, arobe: see scrip}, 
which is ult. a doublet of scarp2. Hence, by 
some confusion, scarf2, the present form of the 
word. The name, applied to a pilgrim’s pocket 
or pouch hung over the neck, came to be ap- 
plied to the band suspending the pocket, and 
hence to a sash or scarf. See 
scarf2.] 1+, A shoulder-belt or 
searf: the word is found only in 
the Middle English form sharpe, 
and in the heraldic use (def. 2): 
otherwise in the later form scarf. 
See scarf?.— 2, In her.,adiminu- 
tive of the bend sinister, having 
one half its, breadth. 

scarpalogy (skir-pal’d-ji), n. See scarpology. 

Scarpa’s fascia. [Named from Antonio Scarpa, 
an. Italian anatomist and surgeon (1747-1832). ] 
The deeper layer of the superficial fascia of 
the abdomen, blending with the fascia lata im- 
mediately below Poupart’s ligament, except in- 
ternally, where it is prolonged to the scrotum. 
It corresponds with the tunica abdominalis of 
the horse or ox. 

Scarpa’s fluid. Liquor Scarpx. See liquor. 

Scarpa’s foramina. The anterior and posterior 
apertures of the anterior palatine canal in the 
bony palate. | 

Scarpa’s triangle. See triangle. 

scarped (skirpt), p.a. [<scarp! + -ed2.] Steeply 
sloping, like the scarp of a fortification. 

The spring of the new year sees Spain invaded; and re- 


doubts are carried, and passes and heights of the most 
scarped description. Carlyle, French Rev., IIT. v. 6. 


From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries. Tennyson, In Memoriam, lvi. 
scarph, ». Same as scarf1. 
scarpines (skir’pinz), n. pl. [< F. escarpins, 
light shoes, pumps, also an instrument of tor- 
ture: see chopine.] An instrument of torture 
resembling the boot, used by the Inquisition. 

Being twice racked, . . . I was put to the scarpines, 
whereof I am, as you see, somewhat lame of one leg to 
this day. Kingsley, Westward Ho, vii. 

sca rpology (skir-pol’6-ji), n. {ς F.*scarpologie, 
< . scarpa (F. escarpin), a light shoe (see 
scarpines), + Gr. -Aoyia, « 
-ology.] See the quotation. 
[ Recent. } 

La Graphologie, a French journal, describes a new 
method of reading character, known as “‘scarpalogy.” It 
consists in a study of the heels and soles of shoes. 

Science, VIII. 185. 
scarrel},. An obsolete spelling of scar?. 
scarre2},v. Anobsoleteform of scare1. Minsheu. 
scarred (skird), p.a. [<scar1 + -εα».] Marked 

by sears; exhibiting scars; specifically, in θού., 
marked by the scars left by leaves, fruits, ete., 
that have fallen off. 

scarry! (skir’i), a. [< scarl + -y1.]_ Pertain- 
ing to sears; having scars or marks of old 
wounds. 

scarry? (skir’i), a. [<scar2 + -yl.] Having 
scars, precipices, or bare patches. 

Verie deepe scarrie rockes. Harrison, Britaine, p. 93. 


scarst, scarset, 7. Obsolete spellings of scarce. 
scarslyt, scarselyt, adv. Obsolete spellings of 
scarcely. 
scart! (skirt), ο. % [A transposed form of 
seratl (like cart for crat, etc.); see scrati.] To 
scratch; scrape. [Scotch.] 
And what use has my father for a whin bits of scarted 
paper [that is, covered with indifferent writing]? Scott. 
A three-legged stool is a thief-like bane-kame to scart 
yer ain head wi. 
E. B. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 198. 
scart! (skirt),n. [< scartl, v.]. 1. A scratch; 
a slight wound on the skin. [Seotch.] 
Hout tout, man, I would never be making a hum-dud- 
geon about a scart on the pow. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxiii. 
2. A dash or stroke, as of a pen or pencil. 
[Scotch. ] 





Scarp. 


λέγειν, speak: see 
Also scarpalogy. 


scart 


That costs but twa skarts of a pen. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, v. 


I stude beside blessed Alexander Peden, when I heard 
_him call the death and testimony of our happy martyrs 
but draps of blude and scarts of ink in respect of fitting 
discharge of our duty. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ix. 
scart? (skirt), ». [Prob. a transposed form of 
scrat?.| A meager, puny-looking person; a 
niggard. ([Sceotch.] 
scart? (skirt), n. Same as scarf3, [Scotch.] 


But d’ye think ye’ll help them wi’ skirling that gate like 


an auld skart? Scott, Antiquary, viii. 
scart-free (skiirt’fré), a. Without scratch or 
injury. [Scotch.] 


scarth (skiirth), ». Same as scarf3., 

scartocciot (skir-toch’id), n. [It., ‘‘a coffin of 
paper for spice,” etc. (Florio), same as cartoc- 
cio, a cartouche: see cartouche, cartridge.] A 
fold of paper; cover. 

One poor groat’s-worth of unprepared antimony, finely 
wrapt up in several scartoccios. B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

scarus (ska’rus), η. [< L. scarus, ς Gr. σκάρος, 
a kind of sea-fish: see scar4.] 1. A fish of the 
genus Scarus. 

The tender lard of Apulian swine, and the condited bel- 
lies of the scarus. . Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 693. 
2. [cap.] [NL. (Gronovius, 1763; Forskal, 
1775).] genus of acanthopterygian fishes, 
of which the scarus of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is the oldest known species, giving 
name to the Scaride or Scaring, and having 
varying limits; the parrot-wrasses or parrot- 
fishes. By most American authors the name has been used 
for the genus called Pseudoscarus by European authors, 


and the ancient scarus and its congeners have been placed 
in a genus called Sparisoma. See cut under parrot-/ish. 


scarves}, ΑΛ. An obsolete plural of scarf2. 
scary! (skar’i), a. [Also skeary; < scare! + -y1. 
Cf. the earlier adj. scarel, a.}.. 1. Searing; 
causing or tending to cause a scare; causing 
fright: as, a scary situation. 
But toe thee r i 
aah feeling com Dido, this sight so skearye beholding, 
Stanthurst, Aineid, iv. 488. (Davies.) 
2. Inclined to be scared; subject to scares; 
timid. ) 
It is not to be marvelled at that amid such a place as 


this, for the first time visited, the horses were a little 
skeary. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lix. 


3. Somewhat alarmed or frightened; fluttered. 


I’m scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head. 
[Οο]]οα. in all uses. } 

scary? (ska’ri), ». ([Cf. scare3, lean, scanty, 
seraggy. Less prob. < scar, a bare place on the 
side of a steep (see scar2), + -yl.]. Poor land, 
having only a thin coat of grass. [Local, Eng. | 
scat! (skat),». [Also scatt, skatt; < ME. scat (< 
Ieel.), *scet, *shet (ef. cherset), < AS. sceat, sceatt, 
sczxtt, a coin, money, tax (ML. reflex scata, 
sceatta), = OS. scat = OF ries. sket, schet, a 
coin, money, wealth, cattle, = D. schat = MLG. 
schat = OHG. scaz, a coin, money, MHG. 
schaz, G. schatz, money, treasure, riches, trea- 
sury, = Icel. skattr = Sw. skatt = Dan. skat, 
tax, tribute, = Goth. skatts, a piece of money, 
money; perhaps related to OBulg. skotié = Serv. 
Bohem. Pol. skot, cattle, = Russ. skot, cattle, 
ORuss. also money (ef. L. pecunia, money, as 
related to pecus, cattle, and AS. feoh, cattle, 
fee: see pecuniary and feel), but the OBulg. 
word, if related, may be borrowed from the 
Teut. The word scoi2 is of different origin.] 
A tax; tribute; specifically, a land-tax paid in 

the Shetland Islands. 

The expenses of government were defrayed by a land- 
tax, called skatt. The incidence of skatt was originally 
calculated and fixed by a process in which all the lands 
then under cultivation were divided into districts of equal 
productive value, and consequently varying in superficial 
area in different parts of the islands according to the com- 


parative value of the soil, but averaging about 104 Scottish 
acres each. Westminster Rev., CX XVIII. 689. 


When he ravaged Norway, 
Laying waste the kingdom, 
Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, xvi. 
scat? (skat), η. [Formerly also skatt; not re- 
lated, unless by corruption, with sceud, a flying 
shower: see scud.] <A brisk shower of rain, 
driven by the wind. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
When Halldown has a hat, 
Let Kenton beware of a Skatt. 
Old Devon. proverb, quoted by Grose from Risdon. 
scat? (Εκαῦ), η. [Appar. an irreg. form of scath, 
scathe, but perhaps a deflected use of scatl, 
‘tax," hence ‘damage.’] Damage; loss. 
It is part of the scat of the geir quhilk was castine furth 
of the schipe. Aberd. Reg., V. 25. (Jamieson.) 


Whittier, 
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scat4 (skat), interj. [Perhaps an interjectional 
form of scoot! or scout”, ult. from the root of 
shoot; usually addressed to a cat, pronounced 
’sss-cat! and understood to consist of the word 
cat with a sibilant prefix. Cf. Sw. schas, up, 
begone.] Be off; begone: addressed to cats 
and other small animals. 

scat‘ (skat), v. t.; pret. and pp. scatted, ppr. 
scatting. [ς scat4, interj.] To seare or drive 
away (a cat or other small animal) by crying 
“Scat!” 

scatch (skach), n. [ς F. escache, an oval bit, 
prob. < OF. escacher, esquachier, esquacher, crush 
out, flatten, as wire, compress, as sheets of pa- 
per, ete.: see squashl1.] A kind of bit for bri- 
dles. Also called scatchmouth. 

scatchest (skach’ez), η. pl. [Also skatches ; an- 
other form of skateses, pl., < OF. eschace, es- 
chasse, Β'. échasse, Ε.. dial. écase, écache, chache, 
a stilt, ς OF lem. schaetse, a high-heeled shoe, D. 
schaats, pl. schaatsen, skates, stilts: see skate?. ] 
Stilts used for walking in dirty places. 

Others grew in the legs, and to see them you would 
have said they had been cranes, . . . or else men walking 
upon stilts or scatches. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 1. 

scatchmouth (skach’mouth), n. [< scatch + 
mouth.| Same as scateh. 

scatet, n. See skate?. 

scatebroust (skat’e-brus), a. [< L. scatebra, a 
gushing up of water, a spring, « scatere, bubble, 
gush, well.] Abounding with springs. Bailey, 
1731. 

scatht, v.and». An erroneous spelling of scathe. 

scathe (skarH), v. t.; pret. and pp. scathed, ppr. 
scathing. [Se., also skaith ; < ME. scathen, skath- 


scathy (ska’PHi), a. 


scatland (skat’land), n. 


Scatophagoidea 
II, ». Hurt; injury. 
Lokez the contree be clere, the corners are large; 
Discoveres now sekerly skrogges and other, 
That no skathelle in the skroggez skorne us here aftyre. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1642. 
scatheless (skatu’les), a. [< ME. skatheles, 
scatheles (= OFries. skadlos, schadlos = D. 
schadeloos = MLG. schadel6s = MHG. schade- 
los = 1ος]. skathlauss = Sw. Dan. skadeslos); < 
scathe + -less.| Without seathe or harm, with- 
out mischief, injury, or damage; unharmed. 
At the laste thanne thought I, 
That scathles, fulle sykerly, 


I myght unto the welle go. 
- Rom. of the Rose, 1, 1550. 


He’s sent back Grace safe and skaithless. 


Scott, Black Dwarf, x. 

scathfult, a. ' See scatheful. 

scathfulness, ». Same as scathefulness. 

scathing (ska’tHing), p.a. Damaging; wound- 
ing; blasting; scorching: as, scathing irony. 

scathingly (ska’PuHing-li), adv. With damag- 
ing or withering severity; unsparingly: as, he 
was scathingly denounced. 

scathold (skat’hdld), ». [Also scatthold, scat- 
hald, scattald, scattold ; < scat1, tax, tribute, + 
holdi, asin freehold. Cf. scatland.] In Orkney 
and Shetland, open ground for pasture or for 
furnishing fuel; seatland. 

[< scathe + -yl.] Mis- 

chievous; vicious; dangerous: as, let him 

alone, he’s scathy. [Scotch.] 

[ς Icel. skatt-land, a 

tributary land, dependency, < skattr, tribute, 
+ land, land. Cf. scathold.| In Orkney and 

Shetland, land which paid seat or duty for the 


en, < AS. sceathan (pret. scod, pp. sceathen), also right of pasture and of cutting peat. 


weak scyththan, sceththan, injure, harm, hurt, scatology (ska-tol’d-ji), Nie { 


scathe, = OFries. skathia, schadia, schaia = 
D. sehaden = MLG. LG. schaden = OHG. sca- 
don, MHG. G. schaden = Icel. skatha, skethja = 
Sw. skada = Dan. skade = Goth. skathjan, also, 
in comp., ga-skathjan (pret. skdth, pp. skathans), 
injure; harm; possibly akin to Skt. kshata, 
wounded, < γ kshan, wound. Cf. Gr. ἀσκηθής, 
unscathed. Hence scathe, n., scathel, scaddle. | 
To injure; harm; hurt. 
You are a saucy boy: is’t so indeed? 


This trick may chance to scathe you. 
Shak., R. and J., i. δ. 86. 


The pine-tree scathed by lightning-fire. 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 3. 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scorch 
the soul. Irving. . (Imp. Dict.) 
scathe (skarH),n. [< ME. scathe, skathe, schathe, 
loss, injury, harm, ς AS. *sceathu (ef. equiv. 
sceathen) = OF ries. skatha, skada, schada = D. 
MLG. schade = OHG. scado, MHG. G. schade, 
schaden = Icel. skathi, skethi = Sw. skada = 
Dan. skade, damage, loss, hurt (ef. AS. scatha, 
one who scathes or injures a foe, = OS. scatho, 
a foe, = OHG. scado, injurer); from the verb} 

1. Harm; injury; damage; mischief. 

Cryseyde, which that nevere dide hem scathe, 


Shal now no lenger in hire blisse bathe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 207. 
Wherein Rome hath done you any scath, 
Let him make treble satisfaction. 
hak., Tit. And., v. 1. 7. 


This life of mine 
I guard as God’s high gift from. scathe and wrong. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
οἱ. Disadvantage; a matter of regret; a pity. 


She was somdel deef, and that was skathe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 446. 


scathefiret (skaru’fir),n. [<scathe + fire. Cf. 
scarefire.| Destructive flames; conflagration. 
In a great scathjire it is wisdom not only to suffer those 
houses to burn down which are past quenching, but some- 
times to pull down some few houses wherein the fire is 
not yet kindled, to free all the rest of the city from .dan- 
ger. Abp. Bramhall, Works, III. 559. (Davies.) 


scatheful (skaru’fil), a [< scathe + -ful.] 
Causing harm or mischief; injurious; destruc- 
tive. Also scathful. 
Such scathful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet. 
Shak., T. N., v. 1. 59. 
scathefulness (skaru’ful-nes), π. Injurious- 
ness; destructiveness. Also scathfulness. 
scathelt,a.andn. [E. dial. scaddle, skaddle, < 
ME. scathel, < AS. *sceathol, injurious, mischie- 
vous (= OHG. scadel = Goth. skathuls, inju- 
rious, wicked), ς sceathan, injure, harm: see 
scathe,v.] I, a. Harmful; injurious; mischie- 
vous. 
Mony ladde ther forth-lep to laue & to kest, 


Scopen out [of the ship] the scathel water, that fayn scape 
wolde. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 155. 


scatomancy (skat’O-man-si), n. 


Scatophaga (ska-tof’a-gii), n. 


scatophage (skat’6-faj),n. [< 


Scatophagids (skat-6-faj’i-dé), n. pl. 


Gr. σκῶρ (σκατ-), 
dung, ordure,  -λογία, έγειν, speak: see 
-ology.| The science of fossil excrement; the 
knowledge of animals which may be acquired 
by the examination of coprolites. 

[< Gr. σκῶρ 


(σκατ-), dung, ordure, + pavreia, divination. } 
Divination or diagnosis of disease by inspec- 
tion of excrement. Compare scatoscopy. 


There learned I dririmancy, scatomancy, pathology, 
therapeusis, and greater than them all, anatomy. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxvi. (Davies.) 


[NL. (Meigen, 
1803, in form Scathophaga): see scatophage. | 
A genus of Scatophagidz, containing such spe- 
cies as S. stercoraria; the dung-flies. 
. scatophagus, 
dung-eating: see scatophagous.) An animal 
that feeds on dung; especially, a seatophagous 
insect, as a fly. 

[NL., < 


Scatophagus + -idz.) A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Scatopha- 
gus. The body is oblong and elevated toward the 


front of the back, the head rather small and compressed, 
mouth small and armed with bands of slender teeth; the 


wi Y {, 





Scatophagus argus. 


dorsal is in two sections of nearly equal length, and the 

anterior spinous section is nearly separated from the pos- 

terior, which is mainly composed of branched rays. The 

anal is similar and opposite to the second dorsal and pre- 

ceded by four spines ; the ventrals are thoracic and com- 
lete. Four species are known as inhabitants of the 
ndian ocean and Australian seas. 


Scatophagine (skat’0-fa-ji’né), n. pl. [NL., < 


Scatophagus + -inz.] ‘A subfamily of Scato- 
phagide, typified by the genus Scatophaga ; 
the dung-flies. 


scatophagoid (ska-tof’a-goid), α. απᾶ n. [< Sca- 


tophagus + -oid.] I, a. Of, or having charac- 
teristics of, the Scatophagide. 
II, n. A fish of the family Scatophagide. 


Scatophagoidea (ska -tof-a-goi’dé-), n. pl. 


[NL., < Scatophagus + -oidea.] A superfamily 
of acanthopterygian fishes, with the forks of the 


Scatophagoidea 


post-temporal intimately united with the pos- 
terior and inferior edges of the sides of the 
ne gees containing only the family Scatopha- 
gide. 

scatophagous (ska-tof’a-gus), a. [< NL. scato- 
phagus, < Gr. σκατοφάγος, dung-eating, < σκῶρ 
(σκατ-), dung, + φαγεῖν, eat.] Feeding upon ex- 
crement, as a dung-fly. 

Bcatophagus (ska-tof’a-gus), η. [NL. (Cuvier 
and Valenciennes, 1831): see scatophagous.| In 
ichth., a genus of acanthopterygian fishes, typi- 
cal of the family Scatophagidz. The most common 
species, S. argus, enters rivers to some extent. It is said 
to feed upon excrementitious matter, See cut under 
Scatophagide. 

πα. (skat’6-sk6-pi), nm. [ζς Gr. σκῶρ 
(σκατ-), dung, ordure, + σκοπεῖν, view.] Inspec- 
tion of excrement for the purpose of divination 
or diagnosis. 

scatt, π. See scatl, 

scatter (skat’ér), v. [< ME. seateren, skateren, 

xschateren, scatter, ¢ late AS. *scaterian, scat- 
eran = MD. scheteren, scatter; formed (with a 
freq. suffix) < γ scat, not found elsewhere in 
Teut., but answering to Gr. γ oxed, in σκεδάννυσ- 
θαι, sprinkle, seatter, σκέδασις, a seattering. Cf. 
shatter, an assibilated form of scatter.] I, trans. 
1. To throw loosely about; strew; sprinkle. 


He scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. Ps. cxlvii. 16. 


At the end of which time their bodies shall be con- 
sumed, and the winde shall scatter their ashes under the 
soles of the feet of the iust. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 182. 


Scattered wide the seeds, 
Lies, and words half true, of the bitterest deeds. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 327. 
2. To besprinkle or strew as with something 
thrown here and there. 
Where cattle pastured late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcases and arms the ensanguined field. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 6058. 
3. To separate and drive off in disorder and 
in all directions; rout; put to disorderly re- 
treat or flight; disperse; dissipate: as, to scat- 
ter an enemy’s forces; to scatter a mob. 
111 find some cunning practice out of hand 


To scatter and disperse the giddy Goths. 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 2. 78. 
I leave the rest of all my Goods to my first-born Edward, 
to be consumed or scattered. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 
Our Fleet being thus scattered, there were now no hopes 
of getting together again. Dampier, Voyages, I. 38. 


In order that a surface may be illuminated at all, it 
must be capable of nage ct light, i. e., it must be to some 
extent opaque. P. 6. Tait, Encyc. Brit., XIV. 583. 


The cavalgada was frequently broken, and scattered 
among the rugged defiles of the mountains; and above 
five thousand of the cattle turned back, and were re- 
gained by the Christians. Irving, Granada, p. 82. 
Henece—4. To throw into confusion; over- 
throw; dispel; put to flight: as, to scatter hopes, 
fears, plans, etc. 

So doth God scatter the counsells of his enemies, and 
taketh the wise in their craftinesse. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 45. 

No one did more to scatter the ancient superstitions than 

’ Cicero. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 430. 
51. Το let fall as by accident or at random; 
drop. 

It is directed to you ; some love-letter, on my life, that 
Luce hath scatterd. The Wizard, a Play, 1640, MS. (Nares.) 
ΞΘΥΠ. 1. To diffuse, spread, distribute.—3 and 4, Dis. 
perse, Dispel, etc. See dissipate. ς 

II. intrans. 1. To separate and disperse; pro- 
ceed in different directions; hence, to go hither 
and thither at random. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 2. 126. 
2. Specifically, to throw shot too loosely or 
without eoncentration of the charge: said of 


a gun. 
scatteration (skat-e-ra’shon), π. [< scatter + 
-ation,) A seattering or dispersion; a break- 
ing ? and departing in all directions., [Col- 
log. 
By some well-directed shots, as they [the enemy] crossed 
a hill, the Virginia guns with us sent wagons flying in the 
air, and produced a scatteration. Ν.Α. ου, CXXVI. 244. 
scatterbrain (skat’ér-bran), n. A thoughtless, 
giddy person; one incapable of serious, con- 
nected thought. Cowper. [Colloq.] 
Poor Alexander, he is a fool, a scatter-brain, and for 
aught I know a versifier; but he is ay son. 
. Reade, Art, p. 28. 
scatter-brained (skat’ér-brind), a. Thought- 
less; heedless; giddy. 
This functionary was a good-hearted, tearful, scatter- 


brained girl, lately taken by Tom’s mother. . . from the 
village school. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 
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scattered (skat’érd), p. a. 1. Widely sepa- 
rated; found, occurring, or placed at wide or 
irregular intervals of distance. 

A few scattered garrisons still held out; but the whole 
open country was subjugated. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
2. Wandering; vague. 

When the instruments of praise begin to sound [in the 
sanctuary], our scattered thoughts presently take the 
alarm, return to their post and to their duty, preparing 
and arming themselves against their spiritual assailants. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxii. 
3. Disunited; divided; distracted. 
From France there comes a power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom. Shak., Lear, iii. 1. 31. 
4. In bot., irregular in position; without appa- 
rent regularity of order: as, scattered branches; 
scattered leaves.— 5. In. entom., irregularly 
spread or strewn over a surface: noting punc- 
tures, dots, or other small marks of sculpture 
or color. Compare dispersed.— Scattered eyes, 
eyes in which the lenses are unconnected, and arranged 
without definite order. This is the rudimentary condi- 
tion of the compound eyes as seen in many caterpillars, 
etc.— Scattered light, in optics, light. which is irregu- 
larly reflected from a surface that is not smooth or is 
broken up into a multitude of small surfaces. 

It is by scattered light that non-luminous objects are, in 
general, made visible. Tait, Light, § 78. 

scatteredly (skat’érd-li), adv. In a dispersed 
or diffused manner. [Rare.] 

scatterer (skat’ér-ér), ». [< scatter + -erl.] 
One who or that which scatters. 

scattergood (skat’ér-gid), n. [< scatter, v., + 
obj. good.) A spendthrift. 

Which intimates a man to act the consumption of his 
own fortunes, to be a scatter-good ; if of honey colour or 


red, he is a drunkard and a glutton. 
Sanders, Physiognomie (1653). (Nares.) 


tl oa aod (skat’ér-gun), n. <A shot-gun. 


scattering (skat’ér-ing),n. [Verbal n. of scat- 

ter, v.] 1. The act of sprinkling, strewing, or 
dispersing; dispersion. 

When we examine the Milky Way, or the closely com- 


pressed clusters of stars of which my catalogues have re- 
corded so many instances, this supposed equality of scat- 


tering must be given up. 
οῤρκα: Philos. Trans., XCII. 495. 


2. That which has been seattered or strewn 
abroad. 

The promiscuous scatterings of his common providence. 

South, Sermons, II. 378. (Latham.) 
3. One of a number of disconnected or frag- 
mentary things. 

He has his sentences for Company, some scatterings of 
Seneca and Tacitus, which are good vpon all occasions. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Pretender to Learning. 
4, The irregular reflection of light from a sur- 
face not perfectly smooth, or from many mi- 
nute surfaces. 

The four principal processes by means of which a ray of 
light. may be polarised are reflexion, ordinary refraction, 
double refraction, and scattering by small particles. 

Spottiswoode, Polarisation, p, 2. 

scattering (skat’ér-ing), p. α.. 1. Separating 

and dispersing in all directions: as, ascattering 
flock of birds; a scattering shot. 


The sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 442. 


2. Of rare or irregular occurrence; sporadic. 


Letters appearing in the record less frequently than five 
per cent. of these numbers have been regarded as scatter- 
ing errors, and only the percentage of them all together 
has been given. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 408. 
3. Miscellaneous; diversified. as, scattering 
votes.—4. Separated from the school, as fish: 
hence, sparse; scarce. [New Eng.] 

scatteringly (skat‘ér-ing-li), adv. In a seat- 
tered or dispersed manner; here and there. 

scatterling (skat’ér-ling),». [<scatter +-ling1.] 
A vagabond; one who has no fixed abode. 
[Rare. ] 

Many of them be such losells and scatterlings as that 
they cannot easely by any sheriff, constable, bayliff, or 
other ordinarye officer be gotten, when they are chal- 
lenged for any such fact. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

scattery (skat’ér-i), a. [<scatter+-y1.] Βοαί- 
tered or dispersed; hence, sparse; scarce; 
few and far between. [New Eng. 

scatty (skat’i), a. [¢ scat? + -y!l.] Showery. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

scatula (skat’a-li), π. [ML.] A rectangular 
parallelepiped having two dimensions equal 
and the third one tenth of the others. 

scaturient (ska-tii’ri-ent), a. [< L. scaturi- 
en(t-)s, ppr. of scaturire, gush out, < scatere, 
gush out, well forth.] Springing or gushing 
out, as the water of a fountain. ([Rare.] 





scavenge 


Sallying forth at rise of sun, ... . to trace the current 
of the New River — Middletonian Stream !—to its scatu- 
rient source. Lamb, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. 


scaturiginoust (skat-u-rij’i-nus), a. [ς L. sca- 
turiginosus, abounding in springs, < scaturigi- 
nes, gushing waters, spring-water, < scaturire, 
gush out: see scaturient.| Abounding with 
springs. Imp. Dict. 

scaud (skid), v. t A Scotch form of scald1, 

scauld, v. A Scotch form of scold. 

scaup! (skip), ». A Scotch form of scalp2. 
scaup? (skfép), π. [The origin of the name 
is uncertain.} <A duck, Fuligula or Fulia 
marila and related species. The common scaup 


inhabits Europe, Asia, and North America. It is from 
18 to 20 inches long, and from 80 to 35 in extent of 





Scaup (τες maria). 


wings; in the male the head, neck, breast, ramp, and vent 
are black; the back and belly are white, the former 
finely vermiculated with zigzag lines of black; the win 

has a white speculum, and is lined with white; the bil 

is dull-blue, with black nail; the feet are dark-plum- 
beous ; the iris is yellow. In the female a belt of white 
encircles the bill. Asmaller species is FP’. afinis of North 


America. The ring-neck scaup, /’. collaris. or rufitorques, 


has a chestnut or orange-brown ring around the neck. 
All the scaups are near the pochards and redheads (in- 
cluding the canvasback) in general pattern of coloration, 
but the males have black instead of reddish heads. The 
American scaups, of 3 species, have many names, mostly 
local, as broadbill and bluebill (both with various qualify- 
ing words prefixed), blackhead and blackneck (with qualify- 
ing words), raft-duck, mussel-duck, greenhead, grayback, 
Jlock-duck, flocking-fowl, troop-fowl, shuffler, ete, 
scaup-duck (skap’duk), n. Same as scaup2. 
Scaup-Duck, meaning a Duck so called “because she 
feeds upon Scaup, i. e. broken shelfish,” as may be seen 
in Willughby’s Ornithology (p. 365); but it would be more 
proper to say that the name comes from the “ Mussel- 
scaups” or “ Mussel-scalps,” the beds of rock or sand on 
which Mussels . . . are aggregated. 
A, Newton, Encyc. Brit., X XT. 378, 


scauper (ska’pér), η. [Prob. a dial. form (in 
shop use ?) of scalper?2,] A tool having a semi- 
circular face, used by engravers in the manner 
of a chisel to clear away the spaces between 
the lines of an engraving. 

scaur! (skir), a. A Seotch form of scare}. 

scaur? (skiir),. Same as scar2. 

scaury (skii’ri), n. [Also scawurie, scarie, scorey, 
scorie ; said to be < Sw. skiura, Norw. skiure (?).] 
A young gull. [Shetland.] 

scavagel+ (skav’aj), π. [< ME. scavage, sche- 
vage, schewage, < OF. *scavage, escavage, escau- 
wage, escaulvaige, ete. (ML. scavagium), an ac- 
com. form, with suffix -age, of escauvinghe (ML. 
scewinga, scheawing, inspection), < ME. shewing, 
inspection, examination, show, verbal n. of 
shewen, etc. (> OF. escauwer, escauver), inspect: 
see show, showing.]. A toll or duty anciently 
exacted. from merchant strangers by mayors, 
sheriffs, ete., for goods offered for sale within 
their precincts. 

scavage? (skav’aj), v. 7. [A back-formation, < 
scavager, taken as formed from averb *scavage 
+ -erl.] To act as a scavenger: used only or 
chiefly in the derived form scavaging. , 

scavagert (skav’aj-ér), n. Same as scavenger, 1. 

scavagery (skav’aj-ri),n. [< scavage? + -ry.] 
Street-cleaning; the sweeping up and removal 
of filth from the streets, etc., of atown. Also 
scavengery. 

In scavagery, the average hours of daily work are twelve 

(Sundays of course excepted), but they sometimes extended 


to fifteen, and even sixteen hours. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 245. 


scavaging (skav’aj-ing),. [Verbal η. of scav- 
age?,v.] Street-cleaning; scavenging. 

The scavaging work was scamped, the men, to use their 

own phrase, “licking the work over anyhow,” so that 


fewer hands were required. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor. 


Scavenge (skav’enj), v. t.; pret. and pp. scav- 


enged, ppr. scavenging. [A back-formation, ¢ 
scavenger, taken as formed from a verb *scave- 
enge + -er1.] To cleanse from filth. 


scavenge 


While the rocks were covered with ten thousand sea- 
anemones and corals and madrepores, who scavenged the 
water all day long, and kept it nice and pure. 

aie Kingsley, Water-Babies, p. 175. 

scavenger (skav’en-jér), n. [Early mod. E. 
also skavenger; with intrusive » as in messen- 
ger, passenger, porringer ; < ME, scavager, < OF. 
scawageour, lit. one who had to do with scavage, 
{ *scavage, escavage, scavage: see scavage!. The 
word has come to be regarded as a noun of 
agent in -erl, whence the verb scavenge.] 11. 
An officer whose duty it was to take custom 
upon the inspection of imported goods, and 
later also to see that the streets were kept 
clean. Also scavager. 

The Scavagers, Aleconners, Bedel, and other officials. 

Liber Albus (ed. Riley), p. 34. 
Hence—2. A person whose employment is to 
clean the streets, etc., of a city or the like, by 
scraping or sweeping together and carrying off 


the filth. 
Dick, the scavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. 


' A cloaked Frere, 
Sweating in th’ channel like a scavengere. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. vii. 48. 


3. In cotton-spinning, a child employed to «ol- 
lect the loose cotton lying about the floor or 


machinery.—4, In entom., a scavenger-beetle. 
Scavenger roll, in cotton-manu/f., a roller in a spinning- 
machine to collect the loose fiber or fluff which gathers 
on the parts with which it is placed in contact.—§cav- 
enger’s daughter, a corruption of Skevington’s daugh- 
ter, an instrument of torture invented by Sir W. Skeving- 
ton, Lieutenant of the Tower of London in the reign of 
Henry VIII., consisting of a broad hoop of iron, which 
so compressed the body as to force the blood from the 
* nose and ears, and sometimes from the hands and feet. 
scavenger-beetle (skav’en-jér-bé’tl),n.. A ne- 
erophagous beetle, which acts as a scavenger: 
sometimes specifically applied to the family 
Scaphidiidz. Compare burying-beetle, sexton- 
beetle. 
scavenger-crab (skav’en-jér-krab),n. Any crab 
which feeds on dead or decaying animal mat- 
ter. Most crabs have this habit, and are notably efficient 
in making away with carrion, among them the edible crabs. 
On some parts of the Atlantic coast of the United States 
thousands of small fiddler-crabs may be seen about a car- 
cass; and on some sandy beaches, as the Carolinian, a dead 
animal washed ashore is soon beset by a host of horse- 
man-crabs (Ocypoda), which mine the sand and live in these 
temporary burrows as long as the feast lasts. 
scavengering (skav’en-jér-ing),”. [< scavenger 
+ -ing!.] The work of scavengers; street-clean- 
ing; cleansing operations. 
A characteristic feature of the place are the turkey- 
buzzards, who do the scavengering. 
Encyc. Brit., XXTV. 163. 


scavengerism (skav’en-jér-izm), n. [< scaven- 
ger + -ism.] cpg eco scavenging work 
or operations. Carlyle, in Froude. 


scavengershipt (skav’en-jér-ship), ». [Early 
mod. HK. also skavengersshipe; < scavenger + 
-ship.|. Work in clearing away dirt and filth 
from the streets, ete. 

To Mr. Mathewe, for skavengersshipe. 

Churchwarden’s Accounts (1560) of S. Michael's, Cornhill 

(ed. by Overall), p. 152. (Davies.) 
scavengery (skav’en-jér-i), π. [ς scavenger + 
-y (see -ery).] Same as scavagery. 

The scavengery [of London] is committed to the care of 
the several parishes, each making its own contract; the 
sewerage is consigned by Parliament to a body of commis- 
sioners. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 203. 


¥*. 4a 

scavenging (skav’en-jing), n.. [Verbal n. of 
scavenge, v.] Street-cleaning; removal of filth. 

In general terms it can be asserted that in these works 

the decreased cost of maintenance, repairs, scavenging, 
&c., of the wood as compared with the cost of the same 
services for macadam pays the increased cost incurred 
by the capital sunk in the roads, and the nett result has 
been equilibrium in the yearly expenditure. 
Fortnightly Rev., Ν. 8., XLITT. 148. 

scavernick (skav’ér-nik), π.. [< Corn. scaver- 
noeck, skavernak, scovarnog, the hare, lit. ‘long- 
eared’ (Polwhele).] A hare. [Cornwall, Eng. ] 

scavilonest (skav’i-lonz), ». pl. Drawers worn 
by men under the hose in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

scaw,”. See skaw. 

scazon (ska’zon), n.; pl. scazons or scazontes 
(ska’zonz, ska-zon’tez). [.,< Gr. σκάζων, limp- 
ing, hobbling, ppr. of σκάζειν, limp, halt.] In 
anc. pros., a meter the rhythm of which is im- 
perfect toward the close of the line or period. 
The name is especially given to two meters—(qa) a trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic, the next to the last time or syllable 
of which is a long instead of the normal short, and (0) an 
iambic trimeter with a similar peculiarity. This is com- 
monly known as a choliamb, and if the last four times of 
such a line are all long, it is said to be ischiorrhogic. Both 
scazons are sometimes described as Hipponactean. Meters 
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of this kind were also called lame (χωλά, clauda: cf. choli- 
ambus) by the ancients, as mats, to normal or perfect 
(ορθά, recta, integra) meters. Some ancient Latin metri- 
cians apply the term scazon, apparently through misappre- 
hension, to other irregular meters, such as the hexameter 
miurus, lines wanting the last syllable, etc. Seecholiamb, 
Hipponactean, ischiorrhogic. 
scear, 7. In firearms, same as sear. 


The scear was acted upon by a trigger in the usual way. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 49. 

sceat, ”.; pl. sceattas. [AS. sceat (ML. sceatta): 
see scatl,] An early Anglo- : 

Saxon Goin. Specimens occur 

in gold, but most frequently in 


silver.. Their average weight is 
15 grains, and they were prob- 





Obverse. 


ably current from about 600 to Reverse. 
750. Silver Sceat.— British 
scedet, n. q Museum. (Size of the 


[ς OF. ‘scede, 

tablet for writing, < L 
scheda or scida, a slip or sheet of paper: see 
schedule.| A strip of papyrus. 

A deed (as I have oft seen) to convey a whole manor 
was implicit? contained in some twenty lines of there- 
abouts, like that scede, or Sytala Laconica, so much re- 
nowned of old in all contracts. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 51. 

scedulet, η. See schedule. 

sceleratt, . See scelerate. 

sceleratet (sel’e-rat), a.and η. [Also scelerat; 
<OF. scelerat, vernacularly scelere, F’. scelérat = 
Pg. scelerado = It. scellerato, scelerato, ¢ L. scele- 
ratus, wicked, impious, lit. polluted by crime, 
pp. of scelerare, pollute, defile, desecrate, ¢ scelus 
(sceler-), 8, crime, wickedness.] I, a. Wicked; 
villainous. 

That whole Denomination, at least the Potentates or 
Heads of them, are charged with the most scelerate Plot 
that ever was heard of: that is, paying Assassins to mur- 
der a sovereign Prince. Roger North, Examen, p. 191. 

ΤΙ. x. A wicked man; a villain; a criminal. 

Scelerats can by no arts stifle the cries of a wounded 
conscience. G. Cheyne, 

He was, and is, a scelerat and a coward. 

J. Η. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxi. 

sceleroust (sel’e-rus),@. [< L. scelerosus, wick- 

ed, abominable, ς scelus (sceler-), a crime, wick- 
edness.] Wicked; villainous. 

Kynge Richard, by this abominable mischyef & scelerous 
act [the murder of the princes] thinkyng hymself well re- 


leuyd bothe of feare and thought, woulde not have it kept 
counsail. Hall, Richard IIL, an, i. 


I have gathered and understand their deep dissimula- 
tion and detestable dealing, being marvellous subtle and 
crafty in their kind, for not one amongst twenty will dis- 
cover either declare their scelerous secrets. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. iii. 

scelestict (sé-les’tik), a. [Also scelestique; < L. 

scelestus, Villainous, infamous, < scelus (sceler-), 

a crime, wickedness.] Wicked; evil; atro- 
cious. 

For my own part, I think the world hath not better 
men than some that suffer under that name; nor, with- 
all, more scelestique villaines. Feltham, Resolves, i. 5. 

[NL., pl. of scelis, 


scelett, n. See skelet. 
scelides (sel’i-déz), n. p. 
< Gr. σκέλος, a leg.] The lower, posterior, or 
pelvic extremities of mammals. 
scelidosaur (sel’i-d6-sar), η. A dinosaur of the 
genus Scelidosaurus. | 
scelidosaurian (sel/i-d6-sa’ri-an), a, and n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Scelidosauride. 
II. ». A member of the Scelidosauride: 
Scelidosauridee (sel’i-dd-s4’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
« Scelidosaurus + -ide.]. A family of mailed 
or stegosaurian herbivorous dinosaurs with 
separate astragalus, elongate metatarsals, and 
four functional digits of the pes, typified by 
the genus Scelidosaurus. Other genera are 
Stegosaurus, Polacanthus, Hylzosaurus, ete. 
scelidosauroid (sel’i-dd-sa’roid), a. and.» [< 
Scelidosaurus,+ -oid.] I, a. Of, or having char- 
acters of, the Scelidosauride. 
ΤΙ. η. A reptile of the family Scelidosauride. 
Scelidosaurus (sel’i-dd-sa’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
σκελίς (-ιὸ-), leg, + σαῦρος, a lizard.] The typi- 
eal genus of Scelidosauride, 
scelidothere (sel’i-d6-thér), n. A gigantic ex- 
tinct edentate of the genus Scelidotherium. 
The length of skull of the scelidothere must have been 
not less than two feet.’ Owen. 
Scelidotherium (sel’i-d6-thé’ri-um), n, [Ν1.., 
< Gr. oxeAic (-1d-), leg, + Onpiov,a wild beast.] A ge- 
nus of megatherioid edentate mammals founded 
by Owen in 1840 upon remains of aspecies called 
S. leptocephalum, from the Pleistocene of Pata- 


gonia. The genus contains a number of species whose 
characters are intermediate in some respects between those 
of Megatheriwm and those of Mylodon. — 

Scelio (sé/li-d), m. [Ν1,. (Latreille, 1804).] A 
notable genus of parasitic insects of the hyme- 


original. ) 


scene 


nopterous family Proctotrypidz, typical of a sub- 


family Scelioning. The chief generic character is the 
lack of a postmarginal vein of the fore wings. The spe- 
cies are parasitic in the eggs or egg-pods of short-horned 
grasshoppers or 
locusts (Acridt- 
idz). 8S. fameli- 
cus (Caloptenobia 
ovivora of Riley) 
is a common para- 
site of the Rocky 
Mountain locust, 
or western grass- 
Melano- 


ather * specks (C. 
calopteni) infests 
the egg-pods of 
the lesser migra- 
tory locust, Me- 
lanoplus  atlanis, 
while still another 
has been reared 
from the eggs of the large South American migratory locust. 
scellum}, π. See skellum. 

Sceloporus (sé-lop’6-rus), n. [NL. (Wiegmann, 
1828), also Sceleophorus, Scelephorus; < Gr. σκέ- 
λος, leg, + πόρος, pore.}] An extensive genus of 
lizards of the family Iguanide: so called from 


the femoral pores. The best-known is the common 
brown fence-lizard of the United States, S. undulatus. 





Scelio famelicus. 


α, female; 6, her antenna. (Line shows 
natural size.) 





Fence-lizard (Scelopforus undulatus). 


Many others inhabit different parts of the West. They 
are of small size (a few inches long) and of moderately 
stout form, with a long slender fragile tail; the upper 
parts are undulated and mottled with black, brown, 
and gray, very variable in shade and pattern, and there 
is a patch of vivid blue on each side of the belly. They . 
oe quite harmless, are very active, and feed upon in- 
sects. 


scelp (skelp), . In gun-making, one of several 
long strips of iron or steel used in welding up 


and forming a gun-barrel. These strips are twisted 
into spirals, then welded together at their margins, and 
well hammered while hot to close all fissures. The bar- 
rel is subsequently hammered cold on a mandrel, and then 
bored. Also skelp. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 219. 


scemando (she-man’d6). [It., ppr. of scemare, 
diminish.] In music, same as diminuendo. 

scena (sé’nii), n.; L. pl. scene (-né), [l. (and 
It.): see scene.]. 1. The stage of an ancient 
theater, including the permanent arebitectural 
front behind the stage platform and facing the 
audience in the Roman and later Greek theater. 
— 2 (It. pron. sha’ni; pl. scene(-ne)). In music: 
(a) In an opera, ascene. (0) An elaborate dra- 
matic solo, similar to an operatic scene for a 
single performer, usually consisting largely of 
recitative or semi-recitative. ! 

scenario (she-nii’ri-6), n. [It.: see scenery. | 
1. A skeleton libretto of a dramatic work, giv- 
ing the general movement of the plot and the 
successive appearances of the principal charac- 
ters.—2. The plot itself of such a work. 
scend (send), v. i. [A misspelling of send, 
simulating ascend.| To have the motion de- 
fined under scend, n, 

scend (send), π. [ς scend, v.] Naut., in a 
vessel, the act of moving in a.seaway with a 
rocking motion about a horizontal transverse 
axis at or near the middle of the water-line, 
the bows alternately plunging and rising: 
used generally as a correlative of pitch (whic 
see) in the expression pitch and scend, in 
which ‘scend’ refers particularly to the up- 
ward motion of the bows. 

scene (sén),”. [Also in earlier use, as L., scena, 
sceana; = Dan. scene = Sw. scen, ς OF. scene, 
Ἐ'. scéne = Sp. escena = Pg. It. scena, ¢ L. scena, 
scena, scene, stage, = OBulg. skinija, a tent, 
< Gr. σκηνή, a tent, stage, scene, akin to σκίά, 
shadow, and from the same root as E. shade, 
shadow: see shade, shadow.] 1. A stage; the 
place where dramatic pieces and other shows 
are performed or exhibited; that part ofa thea- 
ter in which the acting is done. 


scene 
Giddy with praise, and puff’d with female pert. 
She quits the tragic scene. Churchill, Rosciad. 


Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 
Pope, Prol. to Addison’s Cato, 1. 41. 
2. The place in which the action of a play is 
supposed to occur; the place represented by 
the stage and its painted slides, hangings, ete. ; 
the surroundings amid which anything is set 
before the imagination. 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene. 
Shak., R. and J., Prol. 

Asia, Africa, and Europe are the several scenes of his 
{Virgil’s} fable. Addison, Spectator, No. 357. 
3. The place where anything is done or takes 
place: as, the scene of one’s labors; the scene 
of the catastrophe. 

The large open place called the Roomey'leh, on the west 
of the Citadel of Cairo, is a common scene of the execution 
of criminals. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 333. 
4. One of the painted slides, hangings, etc., 
used on the stage of a theater to give an ap- 
pearance of reality to the action of a play. 
These are of several kinds, and are known, according to 


their forms and uses, as jlats, drops, borders or sofits, and 
wings. 


By Her Majesty’s Command no Persons are to be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of eee er 
{II. 5. 


5. A division of a play or of an act of a play, 
generally so much as represents what passes 
between the same persons in the same place ; 
also, some particular incident or situation rep- 
resented in the course of a play. 

At last, in the pump-and-tub scene, Mrs, Grudden lighted 
the blue-fire, and all the unemployed members of the 
company camein. . . in order to finish off with a tableau. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxiv. 
6. One of a series of events, actions, or situa- 
tions contributing to form a complete view or 
spectacle or a written representation or de- 
scription: as, scenes from the life of Buddha; 
scenes and sketches of camp life. 


Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and mines must we pass! 


Henee—7, Any exhibition, display, or demon- 
stration; especially, an exhibition of strong 
feeling, usually of a pathetic or passionate 
character, between two or more persons. 
‘“‘Hush! hush!” whispers the doctor; ‘“‘she must be 


quite quiet. ... There must be no more scenes, my 
young fellow.” Thackeray, Philip, xxvii. 
8. A view; a landscape; scenery. 
Overhead up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene. Milton, P. L., iv. 140. 
Some temple’s mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
; Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 110. 
Behind the scenes, back of the visible stage; out of 
sight of the audience ; among the νο of the thea- 


ter; hence, having information or knowledge of affairs 
not apparent to the public. 


You see that the world is governed by very different 
personages to what is imagined by those who are not be- 
hind the scenes. Disraeli. 


Carpenter’s scene (theat.), a short scene played near 
the footlights, while more elaborate scenery is being set 
behind.— Set scenes, scenes on the stage of a theater 
made up of many parts mounted on frames which fit into 
each other, as an interior with walls, doors, windows, fire- 
place, etc., a garden with built-up terraces, etc.—To make 
a scene, to make a noisy or otherwise unpleasant exhibi- 
tion of feeling. 


You have no desire to expostulate, to upbraid, to make 
α scene. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 
=Syn. 8. Prospect, Landscape, etc. See view. 
scenet (sén), v. t. [< scene, n.] To exhibit; 
make an exhibition or scene of; display; set 
out. 
Our food is plainer, but eaten with a better appetite; 
our course of employment and action the very same, only 


not scened so illustriously, nor set off with so good com- 
pany and conversation. 


Abp. Sancroft, Letters, etc. (1691), II. 17. (Latham.) 
scene-dock (sén’dok), η. The space adjoining 
the stage of a theater in which the scenes are 
stored. 
scene-man (sén’man), n. One who manages 
the scenery in a theater; a scene-shifter. 
scene-painter (sén’pan’tér),n. One who paints 
scenes or scenery for theaters. 
scene-painting (sén’pan’ting), n. A depart- 
ment of the art of painting governed by the laws 
of perspective, applied to the peculiar exigen- 
cies of the theatrical stage. This painting is done 


chiefly in distemper, and, while usually of summary exe- 
cution, it admits of the most striking effects. 


scene-plot (sén’plot), ». The list of scenes 
and parts of scenes needed for any given play. 


IV. 38 


ddison, Cato, v. 1. . 
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prince! > (sé’nér-i), m. [Formerly also scenary ; 

= It. Pg. scenario, scenery, a playbill (= G. 
scenerieé = Sw. Dan. sceneri, prob. < E. scenery), 
< L. seenarius, of or belonging to scenes, < scena, 
seene: see scene. The HK. word is practically < 
scene + -ery.] 1. The disposition and succes- 
sion of the scenes of a play. 

To make a sketch, ΟΓ 8 more perfect model of a picture, 
is, in the language of poets, to draw up the scenery of a 
play. Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 
2. The representation of the place in which 
an action is performed; the painted slides, 
hangings, and other devices used on a stage 
to represent the place in which the action of 
a play is supposed to take place. See scene, 
m., 4. 

Sophocles increased the number of actors to three, and 
added the decoration of painted scenery. 

Twining, tr. of Aristotle on Poetry, i. 
3. The general appearance of a place, regarded 
from a picturesque or pictorial point of view; 
the aggregate of features or objects that give 
character to a landscape. 

The scenery is inimitable; the rock broken, and covered 
with shrubs at the top, and afterwards spreading into one 
grand and simple shade. 

Gilpin, Essay on Prints, p. 133. (Latham.) 

Never need an American look beyond his own country 
for the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. 

Irving. (Imp. Dict.) 
scene-shifter (sén’shif’tér), . One who ar- 
ranges the movable scenes in a theater in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the play. 
scenic (sen’ik or sé’nik), a. [=F . scénique = 
Sp. escénico = Pg. It. scenico, < L. scenicus, ς Gr. 
σκηνικός, of or belonging to the stage or scene, 
dramatical, theatrical, < σκηνή, stage, scene: see 
scene.] 1. Of or pertaining to the stage; dra- 
matic; theatrical: as, the scenic poets; scenic 
games. 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age. 
Johnson, Prol. Opening of Drury Lane Theatre (1747). 

The long-drawn aisles of its scenic cathedral'‘had been 
darkened so skilfully as to convey an idea of dim religious 
grandeur and vast architectural space. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. xxviii. 
2. Of or pertaining to the landscape or natu- 
ral scenery; abounding in fine scenery or land- 
scape views: as, the scenic attractions of a 
place; a scenic route of travel. [Recent.]— 
3. Pertaining to pictorial design; of such na- 
ture as to tell a story or convey ideas through 
intelligible rendering of figures or other ob- 
jects. [Recent. ] 

As a general principle, there is far less antagonism be- 
tween what is decorative and what is scenic in painting 
than is sometimes supposed. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 307. 

scenical (sen’i-kal or sé’ni-kal), a. [« scenic + 

-al.| 1. Ofor pertaining tothe stage; scenic; 
dramatic; theatrical. . 

If he [Gildas] had prepared any thing scenical to be acted 
on the theatre, certainly it would have been a tragedy. 

Fuller, Worthies, Somersetshire, IIT. 101. 


Many things and actions they speak of as having done, 
which they did no otherwise than in prophetic vision and 
scenical imagery. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 363. 


Hence—2, Unreal, as in a play; conventional. 


Nay, this occasion, in me who look upon the distinc- 
tions amongst men to be merely scentcal, raised reflections 
upon the emptiness of all human perfection and greatness 
in general. Steele, Tatler, No. 167. 

scenically (sen’i- or sé’ni-kal-i), adv. In a 
scenic manner; theatrically. 

Not scientifically, but scenically. 

G. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 19. 

scenographer (sé-nog’ra-fér), n. [< scenog- 

raph-y + -erl.] One who practises scenog- 
raphy. 

Apollodorus was sciagrapher or scenographer according 
to Hesychius. 

C. O. Miiller, Manual of Archeeol. (trans.), § 136. 
scenographic (sé-n6-graf’ik), a. [= F. scéno- 
graphique = Pg. scenografico, ς Gr. oxyvoypadi- 
κός, < σκηνογραφία, scene-painting: see scenog- 
raphy.) Of or pertaining to scenography; 
drawn in perspective. 
scenographical (sé-né-graf’i-kal), a. [< sceno- 
graphic + -al.} Same as scenographice. 
scenographically (sé-n6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. In 
a scenographic manner; in pérspective. 
scenography (sé-nog’ra-fi), ”. [= F. scenogra- 
hie = Sp. escenografia = Pg. It. scenografia, < 

Yr. σκηνογραφία, scene-painting, esp. in perspec- 
tive, < σκηνογράφος, painting scenes, a scene- 
painter, < σκηνή, scene, + γράφειν, write.] The 
representing of an object, as a building, accord- 
ing to the rules of perspective, and from a point 
of view not on a principal axis. 





scent 


Scenopinide (sé-nd-pin’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. 
(Westwood, 1840), < Scenopinus + -ἰἄδ.] A 
small family of brachycerous flies, consisting 
of small slender bare species common in dwell- 


ings. The larve are very slender and white; they are 
found in decaying wood and under carpets, and are sup- 


osed to be carnivorous. 
cenopinus (sé-n0-pi’nus),”. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), emended to Scenopeus (Agassiz, 1847), 
< Gr. σκηνοποιός, tent-making, ¢ oxjvoc, a hut, 
tent, + oveiv, make, produce, create.] The 
typical genus of Scenopinide. Five species are 
North American, and four European. S. fenes- 
tratus and S. fasciatus are examples. 

scent (sent), v. [Better spelled, as formerly, 
sent (a spelling which appears also in the com- 
pounds assent, consent, dissent, resent), the ο 
being ignorantly inserted, in the 17th century, 
as in scythe for sithe, scite for site, scituate for 
situate (perhaps in this case to simulate a con- 
nection with ascent, descent); early mod. E. 
sent, < ME. senten, ς OF. sentir, F. sentir = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. sentir =It. sentire, feel, perceive, smell, 
ς L. sentire, perceive by the senses, observe, 
give one’s opinion or sentiments; prob. orig. 
‘strive after,’ ‘go after,’ akin to Goth. sinths = 
OHG. sind = AS. sith, E. obs. sithe, a going, jour- 
ney, time, and to OHG. sinnan, strive after, go, 
MHG. G. sinnen, perceive, feel, whence OHG. 
MHG. sin (sinn-), G. sinn, perception, sense: 
see sithe2. From the L. sentire are also ult. E. 
assent, consent, dissent, resent, ete., sensel, sen- 
sory, consensus, ete., sentence, sententious, senti- 
ment, presentiment, ete.] I, trans. 1. To per- 
ceive or discern by the smell; smell: as, to scent 
game. 

Methinks I scent the morning air. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 58. 


He . . . was fond of sauntering by the fruit-tree wall, 
and scenting the apricots when they were warmed by the 
morning sunshine. George Eliot, Adam Bede, lii. 
Hence — 2. To perceive in any way; especially, 
to have a faint inkling or suspicion of. 

Alas! I scent not your confederacies, 


Your plots and combinations | 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 


The rest of the men scent an attempted swap from the 
outset. W.M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 187. 
3. To fill with smell, odor, or effluvium; cause 
to smell; make fragrant or stinking; perfume. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale. 

Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


The humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Light of the Harem. 


II, intrans. 1. To be or become scented; 
have odor; be odoriferous; smell. 


Thunder bolts and lightnings . . . doe sent strongly of 
brimstone. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 15. 


%2- To hunt or pursue by scent. 


scent (sent), π. [Better spelled sent, as in the 
verb; < ME. sent; fromthe verb.] 1. An ef- 
fiuvium from any body capable of affecting the 
olfactory sense and being perceived asa smell; 
anything that can be smelled; odor; smell; 
fragrance or perfume. 
The sent [of the Ferret] endureth fifteen or twentie 
dayes in those things which he hath come neere to, and 


causeth some Towne sometimes to be disinhabited. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 


Cloud-dividing eagles, that can tow’r 
Above the scent of these inferior things! 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 13. 


And scent of hay new-mown. M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 


2. A fragrant liquid distilled from flowers, ete., 
used to perfume the handkerchief and other 
articles of dress; a perfume.—3,. The sense 
of smell; the faculty of olfaction; smell: as, 
a hound of nice scent. 

He [Solinus] addeth the tales of men with dogges heads; 
of others with one legge, and yet very swift of foot; of 
Pigmeis, of such as liue only by sent. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 456. 


The sporting-dogs formed a separate and valuable class 
of exports, including rough terriers or spaniels which ran 
entirely by scent. C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 306. 
4, The odoriferous trace of an animal’s pres- 
ence; the effluvium left by an animal in pass- 
ing, by means of which it may be tracked or 
trailed by smell; hence, the track of such an 
animal; the course of its pursuit: as, to lose or 
recover the scent, as dogs: often used figura- 
tively of any trace by which pursuit or inquiry 
of any kind ean be guided. 

He... travelled upon the same scent into Ethiopia. 

Sir W. Temple. 


Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and stopped 
short with alow bow. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 18. 





scent 


Depend on it that they’re on the scent down there, and 
that, if he moved, he’d blow upon the thing at once. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxvi. 


There is nothing more widely misleading than sagacity 
if it happens to get on a wrong scent. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 3. 
Hence—5. Scraps of paper strewed on the 
ground by the pursued in the boys’ game of hare 
and hounds, or by the ‘‘fox” in a paper-hunt, 
to enable the pursuers to track them or him.— 
6+. Inkling; faint knowledge or suspicion. 
111 ne’er believe but Cesar hath some scent 
Of bold Sejanus’ footing. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 


Cold scent, a faint or weak scent discernible some time 
after an animal has passed. 
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scent-pore (sent’pdr),. In entom., the orifice 
of a scent-organ, specifically of the metaster- 
nal scent-organs. See metasternal. 

scent-vase (sent’ vas), ». A vessel with a 
pierced cover, designed to contain perfumes. 
Compare cassolette, 2. 

scent-vesicle (sent’ves’i-kl), m. A vesicle con- 
taining odoriferous matter. 

scentwood (sent’wud),. Α low bushy shrub, 
Gynopogon buxifolius, of the Apocynacee, found 
in Australia and Tasmania. Also Tonka-bean 
wood and heath-box. 

scepsis, ». See skepsis. 


scepter, sceptre (sep’tér), ». [Early mod. E. 


He was used for coursing the deer, but his nose was *also septer ; < ME, sceptre, septre, sceptour, sep- 


good enough for hunting even a cold scent. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 34. 

Second scent. (a) The power of discerning things future 
or distant by the sense of smell. Moore. [Rare.] (0) Spe- 
cifically, the supposed faculty of discerning odors in some 
way distinct from ordinary physical means.—To carry 
a scent, in foz-hunting, to follow the scent.=§yn. 1. 
Odor, Fragrance, etc. See smell. 

scent-bag (sent’bag),n. 1. The bag or pouch of 
an animal which secretes or contains a special 
odoriferous substance, as those of deer, beaver, 
skunks, ete.; a scent-gland.—2. A bag con- 
taining anise-seed or some other odoriferous 
substance, used in fox-hunting as a substitute 
for the fox. 

The young men. . . expended an immense amount of 
energy in the dangerous polo contests, [and] in riding at 
fences after the scent-bag. 

C. D. Warner, Little Journey in the World, xvi. 


scent-bottle (sent’bot/1), n. A small bottle 
for holding perfume, either a decorative object 
for the toilet-table, or a vinaigrette or smelling- 
bottle carried on the person. 
scent-box (sent’boks),». A box for perfume. 
A Cane with a Silver Head and Scent Boz, and a Ferril 


of Silver at the Bottom. 
Advertisement, quoted in Ashton’s Social Life, I. 158. 


scented (sen’ted), p. a. Imbued or permeated 

with perfume or fragrance; perfumed: as, 

scented soap.—Scented caper, a small, closely rolled 

black tea about the size of small gunpowder. It is col- 

— and sold as gunpowder tea.—Scented fern. See 

erni, 

scentful (sent’fil), a. [< scent + -ful.] 1. 

Yielding much smell; full of odor; highly odor- 
iferous; scented. 

The scentfull camomill, the verdurous costmary. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xv. 195. 
The sentfull osprey by the rocke had fish’d. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 3. 


2. peas of scent; smelling well; having a 
good nose, as a dog. 

scent-gland (sent’gland), n. An odoriferous 
gland; a glandular organ which secretes any 
specially odoriferous substance, as musk or 
castoreum. Scent-glands are of many kinds in differ- 
ent animals, to which their peculiar odor is due, and they 
are for the most part of the category of secondary sexual 
organs, serving in the males to attract the females, The 
commonest are modified sebaceous follicles, which may 
be situated anywhere on the body. Preputial and anal 
glands are more specialized structures of this class, very 
highly developed in various animals, as the musk-deer, 
the beaver, civet-cats, most species of Mustelida, etc. 

scent-holder (sent’hdl’dér), n. A vessel of 
ornamental character for holding perfumes, 
eh sired one having a cover pierced with 

oles. 


scentinglyt (sen’ting-li), adv. Merely in pass- 
ing; allusively; not directly; with mere pass- 
ing reference or allusion. 


Yet I find but one man, Richard Smart by name (the 
more remarkable because but once, and that scentingly, 
mentioned by Mr. Fox), burnt at Salisbury. 

Fuller, Worthies, Wiltshire, III. 322. 


scentless (sent’les), a. [< scent + -less.] 1. 
Having or yielding no scent; inodorous; not 
odoriferous. 


The scentless and the scented rose; this red, 
And of an humbler growth, the other tall. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 151. 
Few are the slender flowerlets, scentiess, pale, 
That on their ice-clad stems all trembling blow 
Along the margin of the unmelting snow. 
O. W. Holmes, Nearing the Snow-Line. 


2. Destructive of scent; conveying no scent, as 
for hunting: said of the weather. 


That dry scentless cycle of days. 
The Field, April 4, 1885. (Eneyc. Dict.) 


scent-organ (sent’ér’gan),. In zodl., a seent- 


bag or scent-gland. The term is applied especially 
to odoriferous vesicles at the end of the abdomen of many 
insects, to extensile vesicles on the backs of certain larve, 
and to organs in the thorax of other insects having minute 
external orifices called scent-pores at the sides of the 
metasternum, near the hind coxe, as in certain longicorn 
beetles. These organs are also called osmeteria. See re- 
ial, and cut under osmeterium. 


tor, < OF. sceptre, ceptre, F. sceptre = Sp. cetro 
= Pg. sceptro = It. scettro, scetro = D. schepter 
= G. Sw. Dan. scepter, < L. sceptrum, < Gr. σκῆπ- 
τρον, a staff to lean on, a scepter, ¢ σκήπτειν, 
prop or stay (one thing against another), lean 
on, also dart, hurl, throw (cf. σκηπτός, a gust or 
squall of wind); ef. Skt. γ kship, throw. See 
also scape?.] 1. A staff of office of the charac- 
ter accepted as peculiar to royalty or indepen- 
dent sovereignty. Those existing, or which are repre- 
sented in trustworthy works of art of former times, have 
usually only a decorative character, but occasionally an 
emblem of religious or secular character occurs: thus 
scepters are sometimes tipped with a cross, or witha smali 
orb surmounted by a cross, or with a hand in the position 
of benediction, or with a royal emblem, such as the fleur- 
de-lisof France. In heraldry a scepter is generally repre- 
sented with a fleur-de-lis at the upper end, the rest of it 
being a staff ornamented in an arbitrary manner, 


I doute it for destany, and drede at the ende, 
Ffor lure and for losse of the londe hole; 
Bothe of soile & of septor, soueraynly of you; 
That we falle into forfet with our fre wille. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 2296. 
So Esther drew near, and touched the top of the sceptre. 
Esther vy. 2. 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 62. 

Two Scepters of massie gold, that the King and Queene 
do carrie in their hands at their coronation. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 45, sig. D. 
Hence— 2. Royal power or authority: as, to 
assume the scepter. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come. Gen. xlix. 10. 
King Charles’s scepter. See Pedicularis. 

scepter, sceptre (sep’tér), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
sceptered, sceptred, ppr. sceptering, sceptring. 
[< scepter, n.] To give a scepter to; invest 
with royal authority, or with the emblem of 
authority. 

Thy cheeks buffeted, thy head smitten, thy hand scep- 
tred with a reed. Bp. Hall, Christ before Pilate. 

scepterdom, sceptredom (sep’tér-dum),”. [< 
scepter + -dom.] 1. Reign; period of wield- 
ing the scepter. 

In the scepterdome of Edward the Confessor the sands 


first began to growe into sight at a low water. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 151). (Davies.) 


2. Imperial or regalauthority. [Rare. ] 


The Sabbath comes down to us venerable in all the 
hoariness of an immemorial antiquity, and imperial with 
all the sceptredom of the Creator’s example. 

G. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 251. 


sceptered, sceptred (sep’térd), a. [< scepter 
+ -εᾶ-.] Bearing a scepter; accompanied 
with a scepter; hence, pertaining to royalty; 
regal. 
This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, . . . 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself 


Against infection and the hand of war. 
Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 40. 


Where darkness, with her gloomy sceptred hand, 
Doth now command. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xliv. 


Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 
Milton, Il Penseroso, 1. 98. 
scepterless, sceptreless (sep’tér-les), a. [< 
scepter + -less.] Having no scepter. 
sceptic, sceptical, etc. See skeptic, ete. 
sceptral (sep’tral), a. [< L. sceptrum, a scepter, 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or resembling a scepter; 
regal. 
Ministry is might, 
And loving servitude is sceptral rule. 
Bickersteth, Yesterday, To-day, and Forever, iv. 969. 


sceptre, sceptredom, ete. See scepter, ete. 

Sceptrum Brandenburgicum, [NL.: L. scep- 
trum, scepter; Brandenburgicum, neut. of Bran- 
denburgicus, of Brandenburg.] A constella- 
tion, the Scepter of Brandenburg, established 
by Gottfried Kirsch, a German astronomer, in 


1688. It consisted of four stars lying in a straight line, 
in the first bend of Eridanus, west of the Hare. The con- 
stellation was used by Bode early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but is now obsolete. 


sceptry (sep’tri), a. 


scernet, v. ¢. 


sceuophy 


sceuophylax (sii-of’i-laks), ». 


οκ Seber (skip’stik’ér), n. 


schabrack, schabraque, ”. 
schabzieger (ship’tsé’gér), n. 


schadonophan (ska-don’6-fan), n. 


Schefferia (she-fé’ri-i), n. 


schah, n. 
schaifet, n. An obsolete form of sheaf}. 
schako, η. 
schalenblende (shii’len-blend),». [G., <schale, 


schalkt, η. 
schallot, η. 
schalstein (shil’stin), n. [G.schalstein, < schale 


schalstein 


Sceptrum et Manus Justicie. [NL.: L.scep- 


trum, scepter; et, and; manus, hand; justicie, 
gen. of justicia, prop. justitia, justice.] A con- 
stellation established in 1679 by Royer in honor 
of Louis XIV., now displaced by Lacerta. 

[< scepter, sceptre, + -ψ1.] 


Bearing a scepter; sceptered; royal. [Rare.] 


His highness Ludolph’s sceptry hand. 
Keats, Otho the Great, i.1. (Davies.) 
[< It. scernere, « L. discernere, dis- 
cern: see discern.] To discern. [Rare.} 
But, as he nigher drew, he easily 
Might scerne that it was not his sweetest sweet. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 22. 


sceuophorion (si-6-f0’ri-on), .; pl. sceuopho- 


ria (-i). [ς LGr. σκευοφόριο», « σκεῦος, a vessel, 
+ φέρειν -- E. bearl.] In the Gr. Ch., a pyx or 
other receptacle for the reserved sacrament. 
Also artophorion. 

teckin (si’6-fi-la’shi-um),n. [< LGr. 
σκευοφυλάκιον, σκευοφυλακεῖον, a place for keeping 
the vessels, etc., used in religious service, in Gr. 
a place for baggage, etc., « σκευοφύλαξ, a keeper 
of such vessels, ete.: see sceuophylaz.] In the 
early church and in the Greek Church, the 
treasury or repository of the sacred utensils: a 
part of the diaconicon or sacristy; hence, the 
whole diaconicon. Also skeuophylakion. 


They [the holy vessels, etc.] were kept in the scewophy- 
lactum of the church. Bingham, Antiquities, VIII. x. 2. 


[ς LGr. σκευοφύ- 
λαξ, a keeper of the vessels, ete., used in το]]- 
gious service, a sacristan, in Gr. a keeper of 
baggage, < σκεῦος, a vessel, a utensil, + φύλαξ. a 
watcher, guard.] In the early church and in the 
Greek Church, the officer having charge of the 
holy vessels and other treasures of the church; 


a sacristan. The great sceuophylax of the patriarch 
of Constantinople ranks next after the great sacellarius. 
He is custodian of the treasures of the patriarchate and 
of vacant churches. A similar officer to the sceuophylax 
in a nunnery is called the scewophylacissa, Also skeu- 
ophylax. 


sch. A consonant sequence arising in Middle 


English (as well as in Middle Dutch, Middle 
High German, etc.) from the assibilation of sc, 
and now simplified to sh. Seesh. For Middle 
English words in sch-, see sh-. 

[S. African 


D., < D. schaap, = E. sheep, + stikker, choker, 
ς stikken, choke.] A South African serpent of 
the family Coronellidz, Psammophylax rhom- 
beatus, very common at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a handsome little reptile, prettily marked, and agile 
in its movements, It lives on insects and small lizards, 
on which it darts with great swiftness. Its length is 
about 2 feet. 

See shabrack. 

[G., < schaben, 
rub, grate (= E. shave), + zieger, green cheese, 
whey.] <A kind of green cheese made in Swit- 
zerland: same as sapsago. Also written schap- 


eiger. 

[< Gr. σχα- 
dav, σχάδων, the larva of some insects, + φαίνειν, 
appear.] The early quiescent larval stage in 
the development of certain mites, as apoderma- 
tous trombidiids. H. Henking, 1882. 

ii [NL. (Jacquin, 
1760), named after J. C. Schaeffer (1718-90), a 
German naturalist.] A genus of choripetalous 
plants, ofthe family Celastraceez, tribe Celastrez, 
and subtribe Hlzodendrez. It is characterized by 
dicecious flowers with four imbricated and orbicular se- 
pals, four petals, four stamens, a two-celled ovary, and 
a two-cleft stigma. The fruit is a dry drupe with two 
seeds which are without an aril. The 3 species are na- 
tives of the West Indies, Florida, Texas, and Mexico. 
They are smooth and rigid shrubs, with small coriaceous 
entire and obovate leaves, and small green or white flow- 
ers nearly or quite sessile in the axils. S. frutescens, 
a small tree of southern Florida and the neighboring 
islands, produces a valuable wood which from its color 
yaks κ ia is known by the names of yellow-wood and 
oxwood. 


See shah. 
See shako. 


shell (= E. scale1: see scale1, shale1), + blende, > 
E. blende.] <A variety of sphalerite, or native 
zine sulphid, occurring massive in curved lay- 
ers, often alternating with galena and marca- 


site. 
See shalk. 
See shallot. 


(= E. sealel, shale1), shell, + stein = E. stone.) 
A slaty or shaly variety of tufaceous (voleanic) 
rock: little used in English. 








schalstein 


On the whole, this diabase series is largely made up of 
slaty volcanic rocks, much resembling the Nassau Schal- 
stein (shale stone). 

H. B. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales, p. 135. 


schapbachite (ship’biéh-it), n. [ς Schapbach 
(see def.) + -ite?,.] A sulphid of bismuth, sil- 
ver, and lead, occurring in indistinctly erystal- 
lized and also massive forms of a lead-gray 

x color at Schapbach in Baden. 

schappe, ”. Any one of various silk fabrics 
made of carded and spun silk, the silk used 
for this purpose being obtained from the thin, 
fuzzy beginnings and endings of cocoons in 
reeling. 

Schappe or spun silk fabrics, not so lustrous as reeled 
silk goods, but stronger and ckeaper. 

Harper’s Mag., V. 1xxi. 246. 
schapziger, . See schabzieger. 
Scharlachberger (shiir’lich-ber-gér), n. A 

white wine grown on the banks of the Rhine, 
near Mainz. It ranks with all but the best 
Rhine wines. 

Scharzberger (shirts’ber-gér), n. A wine 
grown in the neighborhood of Tréves, on a hill 
several miles from the Moselle. It is usually 
classed among the still Moselle wines. 

Scharzhofberger (shirts’hof-ber-gér), n. A 
good white wine grown on the banks of the Mo- 
selle, near Tréves. It is considered the best of 
the still Moselle wines. 

schaum-earth (shoum’érth),n. [« G. schaum, 
foam, scum (= E. scum; ef. meerschaum), + E. 
earth1.|] Aphrite. 

schecklatont, 7. See ciclaton. 

schediasm (ské’di-azm), n [< Gr. σχεδίασµα, 
something done offhand, ς σχεδιάζειν, treat off- 
hand, < σχέδιος, sudden, offhand, « σχεδόν, near, 
hard by.] Cursory writing on a loose sheet. 
[ Rare. | 

schedule (sked’al or, in England, shed’ual), n. 
[Formerly also shedule, scedule, scedull, cedule ; 
«ME. sedell = MD. schedel, cedule, cedel, D. cedel, 
ceél, a bill, list; < OF. schedule, scedule, cedule, a 
scroll, note, bill, F. cédule, a note of hand, = 
Pr. cedule, cedola = Sp. cédula = Pg. cedula, se- 
dula = It. cedola, formerly also cedula, a note, 
bill, docket, ete. (> MHG. zedel, zedele, G. zettel, 
a sheet of paper, a note, = Icel. sethill = Sw. 
sedel = Dan. seddel), ς LL. schedula (ML. also 
scidula), a small leaf of paper, ML. a note, 
schedule, dim. of L. scheda, a leaf or sheet of 
paper, also written scida, ML. scida, prob. (like 
the dim. scindula, a splint or shingle) <¢ L. scin- 
dere (vy scid), cleave, split: see scission, shindle, 
shingle. The L. form scheda is on its face < Gr. 
σχέδη, a leaf, tablet; but this does not appear 
in Gr. till the 13th century (MGr.), and is prob. 
a mere reflex of the L. scheda, which in turn is 
then either a false spelling, simulating a Gr. 
origin, of scida (as above), or a var. of *schida 
(found once as schidia, a splinter or chip of 
wood), < Gr. Ἀσχίδη, an unauthenticated var. 
(ef. σχίδαξ, another var.) of σχίζα, σχίζη (> dim. 
σχίδιον), a splint, splinter, lath, also an arrow, 
spear, οἵο., also a cleft, separation, « σχίζειν 
(Υ σχιδ), cleave, split, = L. scindere (+7 scid), 
cut (as above): see schism, schist, ete. The ult. 
origin of the word is thus the same, in any case. 
The proper spelling of the word, according to 
the derivation from OF. cedule, is cedule (pron. 
sed’ul); the spelling scedule (pron. sed’ul) is 
an imperfect restoration of cedule, toward the 
form schedule ; the spelling schedule, as taken 
from the OF. restored spelling schedule, should 
be pron. shed’ul, and was formerly written ac- 
cordingly shedule ; but being regarded, later, as 
taken directly from the LL. schedula, it is in 
America commonly pronounced sked’il.] A 
paper stating details, usually in a tabular form 
or list, and often as an appendix or explana- 
tory addition to another document, as a com- 
plete list of all the objects contained in a cer- 
tain house, belonging to a certain person, or 
the like, intended to accompany a bill of sale, 
a deed of gift, or other legal paper or proceed- 
ing, any list, catalogue, or table: as, chemi- 
cals are in schedule A of the tariff law. 

A gentilman of my Lord of York toke unto a yeman 
of myn, John Deye, a tokene and a sedell of my Lords 
entent whom he wold have knyghtts of the shyre, and I 


sende you a sedell closed of their names in this same let- 
tre. Paston Letters, I. 161. 


I will giue out diuers scedules of my beauty; it shall 
be inuentoried, and μα particle and utensil labelled to 
my will. hak., T. N. (folio 1623), i. δ. 263. 


I have procured a Royal Cedule, which I caused to be 
printed, and whereof I send you here inclosed a Copy, by 
which Cedule I have Power to arrest his very Person. 

408 Howell, Letters, I. iii. 14. 
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She [Marie Antoinette] had . . . kepta large corking- 
pin, and with this she scratched on the whitewashed walls 
of her cell, side by side with scriptural texts, minute lit- 
tle schedules of the items in her daily diminishing ward- 
robe. Fortnightiy Rev., N. 8., XLII. 296. 


We travel fast, and we reach places at the time named 
on the schedule. C.D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 2. 
=$yn. Register, Inventory, etc. See listd. 

schedule (sked’al or, in England, shed’ il), v. ¢.; 
pret. and pp. scheduled, ppr. scheduling. [< 
schedule, π.] 1. To make a schedule of, as of 
a number of objects.— 2. To include in a sched- 
ule, as any object. 

scheel}, v. ¢. A Seotch form of schooll, 

Have not 1 no clergymen? 
Pay I no clergy fee, 0? 
111 scheel her as I think fit, 
And as I think weel to be, Ο. 
Laird of Drum (Child’s Ballads, IV. 120). 

Scheele’s green. See green. 

scheelite (shé‘lit),». [< K. W. Scheele, a Swed- 
ish chemist (1742-86), + -ite.] Native calcium 
tungstate, a mineral of high specific gravity, 
occurring in tetragonal crystals which often 
show hemihedral modifications, also massive, 
of a white, yellowish, or brownish color, and 
vitreous to adamantine luster. 

scheelitine (shé’li-tin),. [As scheelite + -ine2.] 
A name given by Beudant to the lead tung- 
state now called stolzite. 

scheett, ». See skate?. 

schefferite (shef’ér-it), nm. [< H. T. Scheffer, a 
Swedish chemist (1710-59), + -ite2.] A man- 
ganesian variety of pyroxene found at Langban 
in Sweden. 

Scheibler’s pitch. See pitch, 3. 

scheik, ». See sheik. 

Scheiner’s experiment, The production of 
two or more images of an object by viewing it 
out of focus through two or more pinholes in 
a. card. 

schekert, n. 

schelly (shel’i), ».; pl. schellies (-iz). 
fish, Argyrosomus clupeoides. 

schelm, shelm (skelm),. [Also schellum, skel- 
lum (< D.), ς OF. schelme, « G. schelm, a rogue, 
rascal (> D. schelm = Icel. skelmir = Sw. skalm 
= Dan. skjelm), < MHG. schalme, schelme, an 
abusive epithet, rogue, rascal, lit. pestilence, 


An obsolete form of exchequer. 
A white- 


carrion, plague, < OHG. scalmo, scelmo, plague, 


pestilence.] A rogue; arascal; a low, worth- 
less fellow. [Obsolete or Seotch.] 

The gratitude o’ thae dumb brutes, and of that puir in- 
nocent, brings the tears into my auld een, while that schel- 
lum Malcolm — but I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot for put- 
ting my hounds into such good condition. 

Scott, Waverley, Ixxi. 

scheltopusik (shel’td-pii’sik), n. [Russ. ‘yel- 
low-bellied.’] A lizard, Pseudopus pallasi, 
found in Russia, Hungary, Dalmatia, etce., at- 
taining a length of 2 or 3 feet, having no fore 





Scheltopusik (Psexudopus pallas?). 


limbs, and only rudimentary hind limbs, thus 


resembling a snake. It is of glassy appearance and 
dark-brownish coloration. It feeds on insects, small quad- 
rupeds, birds, and reptiles, is quite harmless, and easily 
tamed. It is related to and not distantly resembles the 
common glass-snake (Ophiosaurus ventralis) of the south- 
ern United States. Also spelled sheltopusick (Huxley). 


scheltronet, η. See sheltron. 
schema, (ské’ mii), η.» pl. schemata (-ma-ti). [ς 
L. schema, < Gr. σχῆμα, shape, figure, form: see 
scheme.] 1. A diagram, or graphical repre- 
sentation, of certain relations of a system of 
things, without any pretense to the correct 
representation of them in other respects; in 
the Kantian philos., a product of the imagina- 
tion intermediate between an image and a con- 
cept, being intuitive, and so capable of being 
observed, like the former, and general or quasi- 
general, like the latter. 
The schema by itself is no doubt a product of the imagi- 
nation only, but as the synthesis of the imagination does 
not aim at a single intuition, but at some kind of unity 


alone in the determination of the sensibility, the schema 
ought to be distinguished from theimage. Thus, ifI place 


scheme 


five points, one after the other, . . . .., this is an image 
of the number five. If, on the contrary, I think of a num- 
ber in general, whether it be five or a hundred, this think- 
ing is rather the representation of a method of represent- 
ing in one image a certain quantity (for instance, a thou- 
sand) according to a certain concept, than the image it- 
self, which, in the case of a thousand, I could hardly take 
in and compare with the concept. This representation of a 
general procedure of the imagination by which a concept 
receives the image I call the schema of such a concept. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Miiller, p. 140. 
2. Scheme; plan; outline; formerly, a geomet- 
rical diagram.—38,. In logic, a figure of syllo- 
gism.—4, In ane. gram. and rhet., a figure; a 
peculiar construction or mode of expression.— 
5. In the Gr. Ch., the monastic habit: distin- 
guished as little and great.—Ppedal schema, in 
απο, pros., the order or sequence of longs and shorts in a 
foot; the particular form of a foot as so determined.— 
Transcendental schema, the pure and general sensu- 
alization of a concept of the understanding a priori. 


schematic (ské-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. σχῆμα (-ματ-), 
shape, form (see scheme), + -ic.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, a schema, in any sense; 
typical; made or done according to some funda- 
mental plan: used in biology in much the same 
sense as archetypal. 

If our system of notation be complete, we must possess 
not only one notation capable of representing . . . syllo- 
gisms of every figure and of no figure, but another which 
shall at once and in the same diagram exhibit every syllo- 
gistic mode, apart from all schematic differences, be they 
positive, be they negative, 

Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions, App. II. (B). 
Schematic eye. Same as reduced eye (which see, under 
reduce). ’ "i : ‘ 
schematically (ské-mat’i-kal-i), adv. As a 
schema or outline; in outline. 

In the gracilis muscle of the frog the nervation is fash- 
ioned in the manner displayed schematically upon this 
diagram. Nature, XX XIX. 43. 

schematise, v. See schematize. 

schematism (ské’ma-tizm), n. [< L. schema- 
tismos, « Gr. σχηματισμός, a figurative manner of 
speaking, the assumption of a shape or form, 
< σχηματίζει», form, shape: see schematize.] 1. 
In astrol., the combination of the aspects of 
heavenly bodies.— 2. Particular form or dispo- 
sition of a thing; an exhibition in outline of any 
systematic arrangements; outline. [Rare.] 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or schematism 
it puts on, must in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the same room. Creech. 
3. Asystem of schemata; a method of employ- 
ing schemata. 

We have seen that the only way in which objects can be 
given to us consists in a modification of our sensibility, 
and that pure concepts a priori must contain, besides the 
function of the understanding in the category itself, formal 
conditions a priori of sensibility (particularly of the in- 
ternal sense) which form the general condition under 
which alone the category may be applied to any object. 
We call this formal and pure condition of the sensibility, 
to which the concept of the understanding is restricted 
its application, its schema; and the function of the under- 
standing in these schemata, the schematism of the pure 
understanding. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Miiller, p. 140. 
4. In logic, the division of syllogism into figures. 
schematist (ské’ma-tist),. [ςτ.σχῆμα(-ματ-), 
form, shape, figure (see scheme), + -ist.] One 
given to forming schemes; a projector. 

The treasurer maketh little use of the schematists, whe 
are daily plying him with their visions, but to be thor- 
oughly convinced by the comparison that his own notions 
are the best. Swift, To Dr. King. 

schematize (ské’ma-tiz), v.; pret. and pp. sche- 
matized, ppr. schematizing. [< Gr. σχηματίζει», 
form, shape, arrange, < σχήμα, form, shape: see 
scheme.) I, trans. To form into a scheme or 
schemes; arrange in outline. 

II, intrans. 1. To form a scheme or schemes; 
make a plan in outline.—2. To think by means 
of a schema in the Kantian sense. 

To say that a man is a great thinker, or a fine thinker, 
is but another expression for saying that he has a schema- 
tizing (or, to use a plainer but less accurate expression, a 
figurative) understanding. De Quincey, Rhetoric. 

Also spelled schematise. 

schematologion (ské”ma-té-16’#i-on), π. [ς 
LGr. σχηµατολόγιον, « Gr. σχῆμα (σχηµατ-), figure, 
+ λέγειν, say.] The office for admitting a monk: 
formerly contained in a separate book, now in- 


cluded in the euchologion. 


scheme (ském), n. [= F. scheme, schéma = It. 
Pg. schema = D. G. Dan. Sw. schema, « L. sche- 
ma, < Gr. σχῆμα (σχηµατ-), form, appearance, 
also a term of rhetoric, ¢ Gr. ἔχειν, fut. σχήσειν, 
2d aor. σχεῖν, have, hold, γ σεχ, by transposi- 
tion ove, = Skt. γ sah, bear, endure. From the 
same Gr. source are schesis, schetic, hectic, and 
the first or second element of hexiology, cachec- 
tic, cachexy, eunuch, ete.) 1. A connected and 
orderly arrangement, as of related precepts or 


scheme 


οοὕτάϊπαίο theories; a regularly formulated 
plan; system. 

We shall never be able to give ourselves a satisfactory 
account of the divine conduct without forming such a 
scheme of things as shall take at once in time and eternity. 

Bp. Atterbury. 


It would be an idle task to attempt what Emerson him- 
self never attempted, and build up a consistent scheme of 
Emersonian philosophy. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 155. 
2. A linear representation showing the relative 
position, form, etc., of the parts or elements of 
a thing or system; a diagram; a sketch or out- 
line. 

To draw an exact scheme of Constantinople, or a map of 
France. South. 
3. In astrol., a representation of the aspects of 
the celestial bodies; an astrological figure of 
the heavens. 

It is a scheme and face of Heaven, 
As the aspects are dispos’d this even. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ΤΙ. iii. 539, 
4. A statement or plan in tabular form; an 
official and forma! plan: as, a scheme of division 
(see phrase below); a scheme of postal distribu- 
tion or of mail service. 

But, Phil, you must tell the preacher to send a scheme of 

the debate—all the different heads—and he must agree 


to keep rigidly within the scheme. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 


5. A plan to be executed; a project or design; 
purpose. 
The winter passed in a mutual intercourse of correspon- 
dence and confidence between the king and Don Christo- 
her, and in determining upon the best scheme to pursue 
he war with success. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 184. 


I’m not going to give up this one scheme of my own, even 
if I never bring it really to pass. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 


Alas for the preacher’s cherished schemes ! 
Mission and church are now but dreams, 
Whittier, The Preacher. 

6. A specific organization for the attainment 
of some distinct object: as, the seven schemes of 
the Church of Scotland (for the propagation 
of the gospel in foreign parts, the conversion 
of the Jews, home missions, ete.; these are un- 
der the charge of a joint committee).—7}. A 
figure of speech. 


I might tary a longe time in declaring the nature of di- 


vers schemes, which are wordes or sentences altered either . 


by speaking or writing contrary to the vulgare custome 
of our speache, without chaunging their nature at al. 

Sir T. Wilson, Rhetoric (1558). 
Scheme of color, in painting, that element of the design 
which it is sought to express by the mutual relation of the 
colors selected ; the system or arrangement of interdepen- 
dent colors characteristic of a school, or of a painter, or of 
any particular work ; the palette (see palette, 2) peculiar to 
any artist, or used in the painting of a particular picture. 
Also color-scheme. 

One of the angel faces in the . . . picture strongly re- 
calls the expression of Leonardo’s heads, while the whole 
scheme of pure glowing colour closely resembles that em- 
ployed by Di Credi in his graceful but slightly weak pic- 
tures cf the Madonnaand Child. Encyc. Brit., XXIV.175. 

The scheme of colour of the picture is sober, business- 
like, and not inappropriate to the subject: but itis also 
hot, and unduly wanting in variety and charm. 

The Academy, No. 890, p. 365. 
Scheme of division, in Scots judicial procedure, a tabu- 
lar statement drawn out to show how it is proposed to 
divide a common fund amongst the several claimants 
thereon, or to allocate any fund or burden on the different 
parties liable.— Scheme of scantling, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sizes, material, and method of construction of 
the various parts of the hull of a vessel. Also called speci- 
Jication. =Syn. 5, Design, Project, etc. See plan. 
scheme (skem), v.; pret. and pp. schemed, ppr. 
scheming. [< scheme, n.] I, trans. To plan; 
_eontrive; plot; project; design. 
The powers who scheme slow agonies in hell. 
helley, Prometheus Unbound, i. 1. 
II, intrans. To form plans; contrive; plan; 
plot. 

** Ah, Mr. Clifford Pyncheon !” said the man of patches, 

“γοι may scheme for me as much as you please.” 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 
scheme-arch (ském’irch),n. [Irreg. adapted « 
It. arco scemo, an incomplete arch: arco, arch; 
scemo, diminished, deficient.] An arch which 
forms a part of a circle less than a semicircle. 
Sometimes erroneously written skene-arch. 
schemeful (ském’ful), a. [< scheme + -ful.] 
Full of schemes or plans. 
schemer (ské’mér), ». One who schemes or 
contrives; a projector; a contriver; a plotter. 
So many worthy schemers must produce 
A statesman’s coat of universal use; 
Some system of economy to save 


Another million for another knave. 
Chatterton, Resignation. 
It is a lesson to all schemers and confederates in guilt, 
to teach them this truth, that, when their scheme does not 
succeed, they are sure to quarrel amongst themselves. 
Paley, Sermon on Gen. xlvii. 12. (Latham.) 
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scheming (ské’ming), p.a. 1. Planning; con- 
triving.—2. Given to forming schemes; art- 
ful; intriguing. 
May yon just heaven, that darkens o’er me, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, if I lie. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
schemingly (ské’ming-li), adv. By scheming 
or contriving. 
schemist (ské’mist), ». [ς scheme + -ist.] 1. 
A schemer; a projector; one who is habitually 
given to scheming or planning. 
Baron Puffendorf observed well of those independent 


schemists, in the words here following. 
Waterland, Works, V. 500, 


A number of schemists have urged from time to time 
that, in addition to our ordinary currency, there ought to 
be an interest-bearing currency. 

Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 246. 
2. An astrologer or fortune-teller; one who 
draws up schemes. See scheme, n., 3. 
Another Schemist 
Found that a squint-ey’d boy should prove a notable 
Pick-purse, and afterwards a most strong thief; 
When he grew up to be a cunning Lawyer, 
And at last died a Judge. Quite contrary! 
Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 
schemy (ské’mi),a. [< scheme + -y1.] Clever 
at scheming; sly; cunning. [Colloq.] 

Oh, he was powerful schemy! But I was schemy too. 
That’s how I got out. The Century, XL. 223. 

schenchet, v. Same as skink1, 

schendt, v. t. See shend. 

schene (skén), π. [= F. schéne, ς L. schenus, 
also schenum, ς Gr. σχοῖνος, a rush, reed, cord, 
measure of distance: see schenus.] Anancient 
Egyptian measure of length (in Egyptian called 
atur), originally (according to St. Jerome) the 
distance which a relay of men attached to a 
rope would drag a boat up the Nile. Its varia- 
tions were great, but 4 English miles may be taken as an 
average value. It is essentially the same as the Hebrew 
unit called in the authorized version of the Bible (Gen. 


ΧΧΧΥ. 16, xlviii. 7; 2 Ki. v. 19) “‘a little way,” and has also 
been identified with the Persian parasang. 


schenk beer. See beer}. : 
schenshipt, schenchipt, ». See shendship. 
schepen (ska’pen), π. [D., a magistrate, jus- 
tice.] In Holland and in the Dutch settlements 
in America, one of a board of magistrates cor- 
responding nearly to associate justices of a 
municipal court, or to English aldermen. 

The post of schepen, therefore, like that of assistant 


alderman, was eagerly coveted by all your burghers of a 
certain description. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 156. 


It was market-day; the most worthy and worshipful 
burgomaster and schepens of Nieuw Amsterdam turned 
over in bed, stretched their fat legs, and recognized that 
it was time to get up. The Atlantic, LXIII. 577. 

schepont, ”. See shippen. 

schequert, η. An obsolete form of exchequer. 

scherben-cobalt (shér’ben-k6o’balt), m. [G.,< 
scherben, pl. of scherbe, a potsherd, fragment, 
+ kobalt, cobalt.] A German name for some 
forms of native arsenic, having a reniform or 
stalactitic structure. 

scherbett, π. See sherbet. 

scherbetzide, n. See sherbetzide. 

scheret, v. An obsolete form of shearl, 

scherif, n. See sherif. 

scherzando (sker-tsiin’d6), a. [It., pp. of scher- 
zare, play, joke, jest, < scherzo, a jest: see scher- 
ϱο.] In music, playful or sportive: noting pas- 
sages to be so rendered. 

scherzo (sker’ts6), n. [It., a jest, joke, play, < 
MHG. G. scherz (> D. scherts), jest, sport.] In 
music, & passage or movement of a light or 
playful character; specifically, one of the usual 
movements of a sonata or symphony, following 
the slow movement, and taking the place of the 
older minuet, and, like it, usually combined with 
a trio. The scherzo was first established in its 
place by Beethoven. 

schesis (ské’sis),n. [<Gr. σχέσις, state, condi- 
tion,< ἔχειν, 2d aor. σχεῖν, have, hold: see scheme. 
Cf. hectic.] 1+. General state or disposition of 
the body or mind, or of one thing with regard to 
other things; habitude.—2,. In rhet., a state- 
ment of what is considered to be the adver- 
sary’s habitude of mind, by way of argument 
against him. 

schetict (sket’ik), a. [ς Gr. σχετικός, holding 
back, holding firmly, ς ἔχειν, have, hold: see 
schesis.] Pertaining to the state of the body; 
constitutional; habitual. Batley, 1731. 

scheticalt (sket’i-kal), a. [< schetic + -al.] 


Same as schetic. 
Scheuchzeria (shék-zé’ri-i), n. [NL., named 


after the brothers Scheuchzer, Swiss natural- 
ists (first part of 18th century).] <A genus of 


schillerite (shil’ér-it), n. 


schillerization (shil’ér-i-za’shon), n. 


eri ty ead (shil’ér-spir), n. 


schindyletic (skin-di-let’ik), a. 


Schinopsis 


monocotyledonous plants, the type of the 
family Scheuchzeriacex. It is characterized by 
bisexual and bracted flowers, with six oblong and acute 
perianth-segments, six stamens with weak filaments and 
projecting anthers, and a fruit of three diverging round- 
ish and inflated one- or two-seeded carpels. The only 
species, S. palustris, is a native of peat-bogs in northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. It is a very smooth 
rush-like herb, with flexuous and erect stem proceeding 
from a creeping rootstock, and bearing long tubular leaves 
which are open at the top, and a few loosely racemed 
rigid and persistent flowers. 

schiavone (skii-vo’ne), π. [It., so called be- 
cause it was the weapon of the life-guards of 
the Doge of Venice, who were known as the 
Schiavoni or Slavs: see Slav, Slavonic.] A bas- 
ket-hilted broadsword of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In many collections these weapons are known as 
claymores, from their resemblance to the broadswords 
popular in Scotland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and erroneously called claymore in imitation 
of the old two-handed sword which properly bears that 
name. See claymore and basket-hilt. 

Schiedam (ské-dam’), n. [< Schiedam, a city 
of Holland, the chief seat of the manufacture 
of this liquor.] Schiedam schnapps, or Hol- 
land gin. 

Schilbe (shil’bé), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829): from 
Egypt. shilbe.] 1. A genus of Nile catfishes 
of the family Siluridz.—2, Π. c.] A fish of 
this genus, of which there are several species, 
as S. mystus. Also shilbe. Rawlinson, Ane. 


Egypt. 
schiller (shil’ér), nm. [G., play of colors, glis- 
tening brightness.] A peculiar, nearly metal- 
lic luster, sometimes accompanied by irides- 
cence, observed on some minerals, as hyper- 
sthene, and due to internal reflection from mi- 
croscopic inclusions: in some eases this is an 
effect produced by alteration. 
[ς schiller + -ite2.] 
Schiller-spar rock, an aggregate of anorthite 
and enstatite, the latter being more or less al- 
tered or schillerized, or even serpentinized: the 
English form of the German Schillerfels. 
A term 
employed by J. W. Judd to designate a change 
in crystals, consisting in the development along 
certain planes of tabular, bacillar, or stellar 
inclosures, which, reflecting the light falling 
upon them, give rise to a submetallic sheen 


as the crystal is turned in various directions. 
This peculiarity has long been known to the Germans, 
and several minerals which exhibit it were classed to- 
gether under the name of schiller-spar (which see). It is 
varieties of the monoclinic and rhombic pyroxenes, and 
especially bronzite and diallage, that exhibit this schil- 
lerization. 


Some of these crystals show traces of schillerization in 
one direction, which I take to be a face of the prism. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 746. 


Chemical reactions (like those involved in the process 
of schillerization) can readily take place. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 181. 


schillerize (shil’ér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. schil- 


lerized, ppr. schillerizing. [ς schiller + -ize.] To 
have that peculiar altered structure which 
causes the phenomenon known as schilleriza- 
tion. 

This intermediate variety is highly schillerized along the 
cleavage-planes. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 538. 
[< schiller + 
spar?,| An altered bronzite (enstatite) having 
a metalloidal luster with pearly iridescence: 
same as bastite. 


schilling (shil’ing), n. Same as skilling?. 
schiltrount, η. See sheltr 
achindylesis (skin-di-lé’sis), πι, 


See sheltron. 
[NL., < Gr. 
σχινδύλησις, & cleaving into small pieces, « σχιν- 
dvAciv, cleave, « σχίζειν, cleave: see schism. Cf. 
schedule, shindle.] In anat., an articulation 
formed by the reception of a thin plate of one 
bone into a fissure of another, as the articula- 
tion of the rostrum of the sphenoid with the 
vomer. 

[< schindy- 
lesis (-let-) + -ic.] Wedged in; sutured by 
means of schindylesis; pertaining to schindy- 
lesis. 

Schinopsis (ski-nop’sis), x. [NL., < Schinus, 
q.v., + Gr. ὄψις view.] A name given by 
Engler in 1876 to Quebrachia, a genus of chori- 

etalous trees, of the family Anacardiacee. 

t is characterized by polygamous flowers with a flattish 
receptacle, five sepals, five spreading and nerved petals, 
five short stamens, a deeply lobed disk, and an ovoid and 
compressed one-celled ovary which becomes an oblong 
samara in fruit, containing aone-seeded stone. ‘There are 
5 species, natives of South America from Peru to Cordova. 
They are trees which bear blackish branchlets, panicled 
flowers, and alternate pinnate and thickish leaves of many 


small entire leaflets and with winged petioles. For Que- 
brachia Lorentzii, see quebracho. 





Schinus 


Schinus (ski’nus), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1737), < 
Gr. σχῖνος, the mastic-tree (prob. so named from 
its much-cracked bark), < σχίζειν, cleave, split: 
see schism.] <A genus of polypetalous trees, of 
the family Anacardiacee and tribe Rhoidee. 
It is characterized by dicecious flowers with unaltered 
calyx, five imbricated petals, ten stamens, three styles, 
and a one-celled ovary with a single ovule pendulous from 
near the summit of the cell, and becoming in fruit a 
globose wingless pisiform drupe, containing a leathery or 
bony stone penetrated by oil-tubes. There are about 12 
species, natives of warmer parts of South America. They 
are trees or shrubs with alternate and odd-pinnate leaves, 
and small white flowers in axillary and terminal bracted 
panicles. For S. Molle, see pepper-tree, 1; and for S. 
terebinthifolius, see aroeira. 

schipt, ». An obsolete form of ship1, 

schiremant, ~. An obsolete form of shire- 
man. 

schirmerite (shér’mér-it), ». [Named after J. 
F. L. Schirmer.] <A sulphid of bismuth, lead, 
and silver, occurring at the Treasury lode in 
Park county, Colorado. 

schirrevet, η. An obsolete form of sheriff. 

S-chisel (es’chiz’el), n. In well-boring, a boring- 
tool having a cutting face shaped like the let- 
ter S. 

schisiophone (skiz’i-d-f6n), n. [Appar. ς Gr. 
σχίσις, a cleaving, splitting, + φωνή, sound.] A 
form of induction-balance used for detecting 
flaws and internal defects in iron rails. 

All the indications of the instrument proved absolutely 
correct, the rails, &c., on being broken, showing flaws at 
the exact spot indicated by the schisiophone. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XX VI. 491. 


schism (sizm), ”. [Early mod. E. also scism ; 
< ME. scisme, later schisme, < OF. scisme, cisme, 
F. schisme = Pr. scisma, sisma = Sp. cisma = 
Pg. schisma = It. scisma, ¢ Τι. schisma, ς Gr. 
σχίσµα, a cleft, split, schism, ς σχίζειν, cleave, 
split, = L. scindere (vy scid), cut, = Skt. Y chhid, 
cut. Cf. schist, squill, abscind, rescind, ete., 
and schedule, ete.) 1. Division or separation; 
specifically, in ecclesiastical usage, a formal 
μας μαμάς within or from an existing church or 
religious body, on account of some difference 
of opinion with regard to matters of faith or 
discipline. 
Schism is a rent or division in the church when it comes 
to the separating of congregations. Milton, True Religion. 
Attraction is the most general law in the material world, 


and prevents a schism in the universe. 
Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons on Religion. 


2. The offense of seeking to produce a division 
in a ehurch. In the authorized version of the New 
Testament the word schism occurs but once (1 Cor. xii. 
25); but in the Greek Testament the Greek word σχίσμα 
occurs eight times, being rendered in the English ver- 
sion ‘rent’ (Mat. ix. 16) and ‘division’ (John vii. 43; 1 
Cor. xi. 18). From the simple meaning of division in the 
church the word has come to indicate a separation from 
the church, and now in ecclesiastical usage is employed 
solely to indicate a formal withdrawal from the church 
and the formation of or the uniting with a new organiza- 
tion. See def. 1. 

From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism, . . . Good 
Lord, deliver us. - Book of Common Prayer, Litany. 
3. A schismatice body. 

They doo therfore with a more constante mynde per- 
seuer in theyr fyrst fayth which they receaued . . . than 
doo manye of vs, beinge diuided into scismes and sectes, 
whiche thynge neuer chaunceth amonge them, 

R. Eden, tr. of John Faber (First Books on America, ed. 
[Arber, p. 290). 

That Church that from the name of a distinct place 
takes autority to set up a distinct Faith or Government 
is a Scism and Faction, not a Church. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 
Great schism. See great.—Schism Act, or Schism 

ill, in Eng. hist., an act of Parliament of 1718 (12 Anne, 
stat. 2, ο. 7), “to prevent the growth of schism and for 
the further security of the churches of England and Ire- 
land as by law established.” It required teachers to con- 
form to the established church, and refrain from attend- 
ing dissenting places of worship. The act was repealed 
by 5 Geo. I., ο. 4. 

schisma (skis’mii), .; pl. schismata (-ma-ti-). 
[< L. schisma, ¢ Gr. σχίσµα, separation: see 
schism.] In musical acoustics, the interval be- 
tween the octave of a given tone and the third 
of the eighth fifth, less four octaves, represent- 
ed by the ratio 2:3% — 2'? x 4, or 32805 : 32768, 
This corresponds almost exactly to the difference be- 
tween a pure and an equally tempered fifth, which dif- 
ference is hence often called a schisma. A schisma and 
a diaschisma together make a syntonic comma. 

schismatic (siz-mat’ik), a. and n. [Formerly 
also scismatic; < OF. (and F.) schismatique = 
Pr. sismatic = Sp. cismatico = Pg. schismatico 
= It. scismatico, ς LL. schismaticus, < Gr. σχισ- 
µατικός, schismatic, « σχίσµα(τ-), a cleft, split, 
schism: see schism.] 1. a. Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or characterized by schism; tend- 
ing or inclined to or promotive of schism: as, 
schismatic opinions; a schismatic tendency, 


ral 
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In the great schism of the Western Church, in which 
the Churches of the West were for forty years nearly 
equally divided, each party was by the other regarded as 
schismatic, yet we cannot doubt that each belonged to 
the true Church of Christ. Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 67. 

II, ». One who separates from an existing 
church or religious faith on account of a differ- 
ence in opinion; one who partakes in a schism. 
See schism. 

As much beggarly logic and earnestness as was ever 
heard to proceed from the mouth of the most pertina- 
cious schismatic. 1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 113. 


Dr. Pierce preach’d at White-hall on 2 Thessal. ch, 3. v. 6. 
against our late schismatics. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 22, 1678. 


Unity was Dante’s leading doctrine, and therefore he 
puts Mahomet among the schismatics, not because he di- 
vided the Church, but the faith. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 108. 


Expose the wretched cavils of the Nonconformists, and 
the noisy futility that belongs to schismatics generally. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 
=Syn. Sectary, etc. See heretic. 
schismatical (siz-mat’i-kal), a. [Formerly also 
scismatical ; < schismatic + -al.] Characterized 
by or tainted with schism; schismatic. 
The church of Rome calls the churches of the Greek 
communion schismatical. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 282. 


t 

schismatically (siz-mat’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
schismatic manner; by a schismatic separation 
from a church; by schism. 

schismaticalness (siz-mat’i-kal-nes), ». Schis- 
matic character or condition. 

schismatize (siz’ma-tiz), v. 7.; pret. and pp. 
schismatized, ppr. schismatizing. [< Gr. σχίσμα 
(-ματ-), a cleft, division (see schism), + -ize.] 


To play the schismatic; be tainted with a 
spirit of schism. Also spelled schismatise. 
[Rare. ] 


From which [Church] I rather chose boldly to separate 
than poorly to schismatise in it. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 42. (Davies.) 


Schismatobranchia (skis’ma-td-brang’ ki-i), η. 
pl. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1821, as Chismato- 
branchia), < Gr. σχίσµα(τ-), cleft, + Body aia, 
gills: see branchiz.] A suborder of rhipido- 
glossate gastropods, with the gills in two plumes 
on the left side of the gill-cavity on each side 
of the mantle-slit, the body and shell spiral, 
the foot fringed and bearded, the eyes pedi- 
celled, and the central teeth of the odontophore 


very large and sessile. It was defined by Gray, for 
the families Haliotid# and Scissurellid#, as one of 9 
or into which he divided his cryptobranchiate gastro- 
pods, 


schismatobranchiate (skis ”ma-t6-brang’ ki- 
at), a. Of or pertaining to the Schismatobran- 
chia. 

schismic (siz’mik), a. [ς schism + -ic.] Taint- 
ed with or characterized by schism; schis- 


matic. [Rare.] 
Then to Carmel’s top 
The Schismik Priests were quickly called vp: 
Vnto their Baal an Altar build they there ; 
To God the Prophet doth another rear. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


schismless (sizm’les), a. [< schism + -less.] 
Free from schism; not affected by schism. 
[ Rare. ] 

The peace and good of the Church is not terminated in 
the schismelesse estate of one or two kingdomes, but 
should be provided for by the joynt consultation of all 
reformed Christendome. 

Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 


Schismobranchiata (skis-m6-brang-ki-a’ tii), 
n. pl. [NL. (De Blainville, 1825), < Gr. σχίσμα, 
σχισμή, a cleft (see schism), + βράγχια, gills. ] 
De Blainville’s second order of his class Para- 
cephalophora, having the branchis communi- 
eating from behind by a large slit or cavity. . 

Schismopneat (skis-mop’né-i), ». pl. [NL., 
appar. by error for *Schismopnoa, « Gr. cxioua, 
σχισμή, a cleft (see schism), + -πνους, breath- 
ing, πνοή, breath, ς πνεῖν, breathe.] An artifi- 
cial order or group of so-called cartilaginous 
fishes, formerly supposed to have no opercula 
nor branchiostegal membrane, including the 
Lophiidz, Balistidz, and Chimeridz. See euts 


y under angler, Balistes, and Chimeride. 


schist (shist), m. [« F. schiste, < L. schistos, 
split, cleft, divided, < Gr. σχιστός, easily cleft, 
< σχίζειν, cleave: see schism.|] A rock the con- 
stituent minerals of which have assumed a posi- 
tion in more or less closely parallel layers or 
folia, due not to deposition as a sediment, but 
—in large partly at least—to metamorphic 
action, which has caused a rearrangement or 
partial recrystallization of the component 
minerals, or the formation of new ones, these, 
in the course of the process, having assumed 


schistothorax 


the parallel arrangement characteristic of the 
rock. Schist and slate are not essentially different terms; 
but of late years the latter has been chiefly employed to 
designate a fine-grained argillaceous rock divided into 
thin layers by cleavage-planes, and familiar in its use for 
roofing; while the word schist is generally employed in 
composition with a word indicating the peculiar mineral 
species of which the rock is chiefly made up, and which 
by its more or less complete foliation gives rise to the 
schistose structure: thus, hornblende-schist, chlorite-schist, 
mica-schist, etc. — all included under the general desig- 
nation of crystalline schists, among which argillaceous 
schist also belongs, and from which it is separated only 
because its fissility is, as ageneral rule, more perfect than 
that of the other schists, and because it is for this reason 
of much practical importance, especially in its application 
to roofing. Also spelled shist.— Knotted schist. Same 
as knot1, 3 (f).—Protozoic schists, See protozoic. 
schistaceous (shis-ta’shius), a. [« schist + 
-aceous.] In zodl. and bot., slate-gray; bluish- 
gray. * . . ΄ . 
schistic! (shis’tik),a. [< schist + -ic.] Same 
as schistose. 
schistic? (skis’tik), a. [< Gr. σχιστός, divided 
(< σχίζειν, cleave, divide: see schism, schisma), 
+ -ic.] Pertaining toschismata, or based upon 
an allowance for the difference of a schisma: 
as, a schistic system of tuning. 
schistify (shis’ti-fi),v.t. [< schist + -i-fy.] To 
change to schist; develop a schistose structure 
in. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLVI. 301. 
schistocelia (skis-t6-s6’li-%), m. [NL., < Gr. 
σχιστός, cloven, + κοιλία, eavity.] In teratol., 
abdominal fissure; congenital defect of appo- 
sition of the right and left sides of the abdomi- 
nal walls. 
schistoceelus (skis-to-sé’lus), n. [NL.: see 
schistocelia.] In teratol., a monster exhibiting 
schistoceelia. é 
schistomelia (skis-to-mé’li-%), m. [NL.: see 
schistomelus.| In teratol., the condition of a 
schistomelus, 
schistomelus (skis-tom’e-lus), .; pl. schistom- 
eli (-li). [NL., < Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + µέλος, 
limb.] In ¢eratol., a monster with a fissured 
extremity. . 
schistoprosopia (skis’td-pr6-s0’pi-i),n._ [NL., 
< Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + πρόσωπον, face.] Fis- 
sural malformation of the face, due to the re- 
tarded development of the preoral arches. 
schistoprosopus (skis’t6-prO-s0’pus), ”.; pl. 
schistoprosopi (-pi). [Nl.,< Gr. σχιστός, cloven, 
+ πρόσωπον, face.| In teratol.,a monster whose 
face is fissured. » {8 
schistose, schistous (shis’tés, -tus), a. [< schist 
+ -ose, -ous.| Having the structure of schist; 
resembling schist, or made up of a rock so des- 
ignated. A schistose structure differs from thatresult- 
ing from sedimentation in that the former bears themarks 
of chemical action in the more or less complete interlacing 
or felting of the component particles, and in the continual 
breaks or want of continuity of the lamine, while in the 
latter the particles are only held together by some cement 
differing from them in composition, or even by pressure 
alone, and are arranged in amore distinctly parallel order 
than is usually the case with the schists. In rocks in 
which a slaty cleavage is very highly developed, as in 
roofing-slate, this cleavage is almost always quite distinct 
from and independent in position of the lines of stratifi- 
cation, and this fact can ordinarily be recognized with ease 
in the field. There are cases, however, in which a schis- 
tose structure has been developed in a mass of rock paral- 
lel with the planes of stratification. Also spelled shistose, 
shistous. 
schistosity (shis-tos’i-ti), n. [< schistose + -ity.] 
The condition of being schistose, or of having 
a schistose structure. 
Here, then, we have... a continuous change of dip, 
and a common schistosity. 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLVI. 249. 


schistosomia (skis-t6-sd’mi-i#), π. [NL.: see 
schistosomus.] In teratol., the condition of a 
schistosomus. 

schistosomus (skis-t6-s0’mus), n.; pl. schisto- 
somi (-mi). [NL.,< Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + σῶμα, 
Ῥοάγ.] In teratol., a monster with an abdom- 
inal fissure. 

Schistostega (skis-tos’te-gii), m. [NL. (Mohr), 
ς Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + στέγη, a roof.] A ge- 
nus of bryaceous mosses, giving name to the 
family Schistostegacez. Itis the only genus. 

Schistostegacesz (skis-tos-te-ga’sé6-6), m. pl. 
[NL., < Schistostega + -acez.] A monotypic 
family of bryaceous mosses. They are annual 
plants with very tender and delicate stems, the fertile 
leafy below only. The “flowers” are terminal, loosely 
gemmiform, producing a small subglobose capsule on a 


long soft pedicel. The calyptra is minute, narrowly 
mitriform, covering the lid only. There is no peristome. 


schistosternia (skis-to-stér’ni-i), n. [NL., < 
Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + στέρνον, breast, chest. ] 
In teratol., sternal fissure. 

schistothorax (skis-t6-th6’raks), η. [NL., < 
Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + θώραξ, a breastplate.] A 





schistothorax 


malformation consisting of a fissure in the 
chest-walls, usually of the sternum. 

schistotrachelus (skis’t6-tra-k6é’lus) π. [NL., 
< Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + τράχηλος, neck, throat. ] 
In ¢eratol., congenital fissure in the region of 
the neck. 

Schizeza (ski-z6’i), ». [NL. (Smith, 1799), so 
called with ref. to the dichotomously many- 
cleft fronds; < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split: see 
schism.] Agenus of ferns, typical of the family 


Schizeacez. They are small widely distributed plants 
of very distinct habit, having the sporangia large, ovoid, 
sessile, in two to four rows, which cover one side of close 
distichous spikes that form separate fertile segments at 
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Schizzea pusilla. 
@, pinnule with sporangia; 4, a sporangium, on larger scale. 


the apex of thefronds. The sterile segments of the fronds 
are slender, and simply linear, fan-shaped, or dichotomous- 
ly many-cleft. There are 20 species, of which number 
only one, S. pusilla, is North American, that being con- 
fined mainly to the pine-barrens of New Jersey. NL 
[NL. 


Schizeacez (sxiz-6-4’sé-6), n. pl. 
(Reichenbach, 1828), < Schizea + -acex.) A 
small family of ferns, divided by various 
authors into 4 to 10 or more genera, of which 
the best known are Schizxa, Lygodium, Mohria. 

Schizanthus (ski-zan’thus), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), so called from the two deep- 
split and successively parted lips; <¢ Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + ἄνθος, flower.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, belonging 
to the family Solanacez anil tribe Salpiglos- 


sidez. It is characterized by flowers with a cylin- 
drical tube and a spreading imbricated limb which is 
somewhat two-lipped and deeply cut into eight to thir- 
teen lobes, and containing two perfect stamens, three 
dwarf staminodes, and an oblong two-celled ovary. 
There are about eleven species, ll natives of Chile. 
They are erect annuals, somewhat glandular-viscid, with 
deeply cut leaves, and are cultivated for their variegated 
and elegant flowers, usually under the name schizanthus, 
sometimes also as cut-flower. 

[ς Gr. σχίζειν, 


schizocarp (skiz’0-kirp), n. 
cleave, split, + καρπός, a fruit.) In bot., a dry 
fruit which at maturity splits or otherwise sepa- 
rates into two or more one-seeded indehiscent 
earpels. The component carpels of such a fruit 
are called cocci. See regma,and eut under coc- 
cus. 

schizocarpic (skiz-6-kir’pik), a. 
+ -ic.] 
schizocarp. 

schizocarpous (skiz-0-kiir’pus), a. [<schizocarp 
+ -ous.] In bot., resembling or belonging to a 
schizocarp; splitting asin a schizocarp.—gehizo- 
Carpous M0Oss, 2 moss of the order Andrexacez : so called 
from the fact that the capsule splits at maturity into four 


or rarely six equal segments, after the manner of a schizo- 
carp. See Andrezxa, Bryacez. 


schizocephaly (skiz-6-sef’a-li), n. [<Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + κεφαλή, head.] The practice of 
cutting off and preserving, often with orna- 
ments or religious rites, the heads of departed 
chiefs, warriors, or estimable persons: com- 
mon to tribes in South America, Micronesia, 
New Zealand, and northwestern America. W. 
H. Dall. 

Schizocela (skiz-6-s6’li), ». pl. [NL.: see 
schizocele.} Those animals which are schizo- 
colous, or have a schizocele. 

schizoccele (skiz’6-sél),. [< Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, 
split, + κοιλία, a hollow, cavity.) That kind 


[< schizocarp 
bot., resembling or belonging to a 
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of celoma or somatic cavity in which a peri- 
visceral or perienteric space results from a 
splitting of the mesoblast: distinguished from 
some kinds of body-cavities, as an enterocele, 
forexample. See enterocele, and quotation un- 
der perivisceral. 

schizoccelous (skiz-6-sé’lus), a. [< schizocele 
+ -ous.] Resulting from splitting of the meso- 
blast, as a body-cavity; having a schizoceele; 
characterized by the presence of a schizoceele. 


The cavity of the thorax and abdomen of man is schizo- 
celous. See the quotation under perivisceral. Huzley, 


Encye. Brit., 11. 53. 
schizodinic (skiz-d-din’ik), a. [< Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + ὠδίς, the pangs of labor.] Re- 
producing or bringing forth by rupture: noting 
the way in which mollusks without nephridia 
may be supposed to extrude their genital pro- 
ducts: correlated with idiodinic and porodinic. 
The arrangement in Patella, &c., is to be looked upon 
as a special development from the simpler condition when 
the Mollusca brought forth by rupture (= schizodinie, 

from ὠδίς, travail). 
E. R. Lankester, Encye. Brit., X V1. 682. 
Schizodon (skiz’6-don),n. [NL. (Waterhouse, 
1841), < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split; + ὀδούς (odovr-), 
tooth.] A genus of South American octodont 
rodents, related to Ctenomys, but with larger 





Schizodon fuscus. 


ears, smaller claws, less massive skull, broad 
convex incisors, and molars with single external 
and internal folds, which meet in the middle of 
the tooth. S. fuscus is the species. 

schizogenesis (skiz-d-jen’e-sis), . [NL., ¢ Gr. 
σχίζειν, cleave, split, + γένεσις, production.] In 
biol., fission as a mode of reproduction; genera- 
tion by fission. Haeckel. 

schizogenetic (skiz’6-jé-net’ik), a. [« schizo- 
genesis, after genetic.] In bot., same as schizo- 
genic. 

schizogenic (skiz-d-jen’ik), a. [¢ Gr. σχίζειν, 
split, cleave, + -γενής, produced (see -gen), + 
-ic.] In bot., produced by splitting or separa- 
tion: applied to cavities or intercellular spaces 
in plants that are formed by the separation of 
contiguous cells as a result of their unequal 
growth. Compare lysigenous, protogenic, hys- 


gterogenic, 2. 


schizogenous (ski-zoj’e-nus), a. [As schizo- 
gen-ic + -ous.] In bot., same as schizogenic. 

schizognath (skiz’og-nath), n.anda. I, π. A 
schizognathous bird. 

II, a. Schizognathous. 

Schizognathe (ski-zog’n4-thé), n. pl. [NL., 
fem. pl. of schizognathus: see schizognathous. | 
In ornith., in Huxley’s classification (1867), one 
of four primary divisions of carinate birds, em- 
bracing all those which exhibit schizognathism, 
or have the palate schizognathous. The division 
includes a number of superfamily groups—the Peristero- 
morphe, Alectoromorphe, Spheniscomorphe, Cecomorphe, 
Geranomorphe, and Charadriomorphe, or the pigeons, 


fowls, penguins, gulls and their allies, cranes and their al- 
lies, and plovers and snipes and their allies. 


schizognathism (ski-zog’na-thizm), n. [< schi- 
zognath-ous + -ism.] In ornith., the schizog- 
nathous type or plan of palatal structure; the 
peculiar arrangement of the palatal bones ex- 
hibited by the Schizognathe. 
Schizognathism is the kind of ‘‘cleft palate” shown by 
the columbine and gallinaceous birds, by the waders at 


large, and by many of the swimmers. 
Coues, Key to N, A. Birds, p. 179. 


schizognathous (ski-zog’na-thus), a. [< NL. 
schizognathus, < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + γνά- 
foc, jaw.] In ornith., having the bony palate 
cleft in such a way that in the dry skull ‘‘the 
blade of a thin knife can be passed without 
meeting with any bony obstacle from the poste- 


schizomycosis (skiz’6-mi-k6’sis), 3. 


Schizonemertina 


rior nares alongside the vomer to the end of 
the beak” (Hualey); exhibiting schizognathism 
in the structure of the 
bony palate: as, a schizog- 
nathous bird; a schizogna- 
thous palate; a schizog- 
nathous type of palatal 


structure. The vomer, whe- 
ther large or small, tapers to a 
point in front, while behind it 
embraces the basisphenoidal ros- 
trum, between the palatines; 
these bones and the pterygoids 
are directly articulated with one 
another and with the basisphe- 
noidal rostrum, not being borne 
upon the divergent posterior 
ends of the vomer; the maxillo- 
palatines, usually elongated and 
lamellar, pass inward over the 
anterior ends of the palatines, 
with which they unite, and then 
bend backward, along the inner 
ends of the palatines, leaving a 
broader or narrower fissure be- 
tween themselves and the vomer, on each side, and do not 
unite with one another or with the vomer. 


schizogony (ski-zog’6-ni), n. [< Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + -yovia, generation: see -gony.} 
Same as schizogenesis. | 


Schizogony having once been established, it must have 
been further beneficial to the species. 
4. A. W. Hubrecht, Micros. Science, XX VIT. 613. 


schizomycete (skiz’6-mi-sét), ». 
the Schizomycetes. 

Schizomycetes (skiz’6-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr, σχίζειν, cleave, split, + µύκης, pl. μύκητες, 
a fungus, mushroom: see Mycetes2.] <A class 
or group of minute vegetable organisms known 
as bacteria, microbes, microphytes, ete., and 
allied forms, belonging to the achlorophyl- 
lous division of the Schizosporex of Cohn (the 
alia eS of later authorities), or to the 
brane Hrotop huts of other authors. They were 
at first regarded as being simple fungi, and hence are 
sometimes still called jisston fungi, but recent investiga- 
tions indicate that they are more closely allied to the 
Schizophycee or lower algee than to the true fungi. They 
are probably degenerate alge, a condition which has been 
brought about by their vl ο oh hg or parasitic habits. 
They consist of single cells which may be spherical, ob- 
long, or cylindrical in shape, or of filamentous or various 
other aggregations of such cells. The cells are com- 
monly about 0.001 millimeter in diameter. or from two to 
five times that measurement; but smaller and a few larger 
ones are known. They are, with one or two exceptions, 
destitute of chlorophyl, and multiply by repeated bi- 
partitions. True spores are known in several forms, but 
no traces of sexual organs exist. They are saprophytic or 
parasitic, and occur the world over as saprophytes. They 
abound in running streams and rivers, in still ponds and 
ditches; in the sea, in bogs, drains, and refuse-heaps ; in 
the soil, and wherever organic infusions are allowed to 
stand; in liquids containing organic matter, as blood, 
milk, wine, etc.; and on solid food-stuff, such as meat, 
vegetables, preserves, etc. As parasites, numerous spe- 
cies inhabit various organs of men and animals, causing 
most of the infectious diseases, as tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, cholera, etc, Plants are subject to their attack to 
amore limited degree, a circumstance that may be due 
to the acid fluids of the higher vegetable organisms. 
Schizomycetes vary to a considerable extent according 
to the conditions of their environment, and hence many 
growth-forms occur which have frequently received differ- 
ent generic names. he round growth-forms are called 
Coccus or Micrococcus ; the rod-like forms have been term- 
ed Bacillus, Bacterium, etc. ; the shortly coiled forms are 
known as Vidrio ; the spiral forms have received the names 
Spirillum or Spirocheta ; and the very elongated filiform 
ones are Leptothriz, etc. Their behavior with reference 
to the supply or exclusion of oxygen has led to their divi- 
sion by Pasteur into aérobiotic, or such as require a plenti- 
ful supply of free oxygen for the purpose of vegetation, 
and anaérobiotic, or those in which vegetation is pro- 
moted by the exclusion of oxygen, or at least is possible 
when oxygen is excluded. There are, however, various 
intermediate forms. See entophyte, Fungi, Protophyta, 
Bacteriacez, Pacterium, Micrococcus, Leptothriz, Bacil lus, 
Spirillum, Spirocheta, Vibrio. 

schizomycetous (skiz’6-mi-sé’tus), a. In bot., 
belonging or related to the Schizomycetes. 

[NL., as 
Schizomyc(etes) + -osis.] Disease due to the 
growth of Schizomycetes in the body. 

Schizonemertea (skiz’6-né-mér’té-i), n. pl. 
[Ν1,., < Gr. σχίζειν, split, cleave, + NL. Nemer- 
tea, q.v.] Hubrecht’s name (1879) of a division 
of nemertean worms, correlated with Hoplone- 
mertea and Paleonemertea, containing the sea- 
longworms which have the head fissured, the 
mouth behind the ganglia, and no stylets in 
the proboscis, as Lineus, Cerebratulus, Langia, 
and Borlasia. 

schizonemertean (skiz’6-né-mér’té-an), a. and 
π. I, a. Of or pertaining to the Schizonemertea. 

II, x. A member of the Schizonemertea, as a 
sea-longworm. 
Also schizonemertine. 

Schizonemertina, Schizonemertini (skiz-0- 

nem-ér-ti’ni, -ni), π. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. σχίζει», 





Schizognathous Skull of 
Common Fowl. fytx, pre- 
maxilla; mxp~, maxillo- 
palatine; zx, maxilla; 24, 
palatine; pf, pterygoid; 
vo, vomer. 


A member of 





Schizonemertina 


split, cleave, + NL. Nemertes + -ina?, -ini.] schizopodal (ski-zop’6-dal), a. 


Same as Schizonemertea. 

schizonemertine (skiz’6-né-mér’tin), a. and n. 
[As Schizonemertea + -ἴπει.] Same as schizo- 
nemer tean, 

Schizoneura (skiz-6-nii’ri), n. [NL. (Hartig, 
1840), < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + νεῦρον, 
nerve.}] <A notable genus of plant-lice of the 
subfamily Pemphigine, having the antennsz 
six-jointed, the third discoidal vein of the fore 
wings with one fork, and the hind wings with 


two oblique veins. The genus is cosmopolitan and 
contains many species, nearly all of which excrete an abun- 


dance of flocculent or powdery white wax. Manyliveupon . 





Schtzoneura (Ertosoma) lanigera. 


a, winged female; 4, wingless female. (Cross and line show 
natural sizes.) 


the roots of trees, and others upon the limbs and leaves. 
The best-known species is S. lanigera, known in the United 
States as the woolly root-louse of the apple, andin England, 
New Zealand, and Australia as the American blight. See 
also cuts under root-louse, 

schizopelmous (skiz-6-pel’ mus), a. [< Gr. 
σχίζειν, cleave, split, + πέλμα, the sole of the 
foot.] In ornith., same as nomo- 
pelmous. 

Schizophora (ski-zof’6-rii), n. 
pl. [NL., < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, 
split, + -φορος, < gdépeev = E. 
beari.] In Brauer’s classifica- 
tion, a division of cyclorha- 
phous dipterous insects, or flies, 
containing the pupiparous flies 
of the families Hippoboscidze 
and Nycteribiidz, as well as all 
of the Muscide (in a broad 
sense): contrasted with As- 
chiza. 

πα ωρα ex (skiz-0-fi’s6-é), 
pr [NL.,< Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, 
split, + φῦκος a seaweed, + 

-ez.| The group of minute eryp- 

togamous plants popularly 

known as the blue-green alge 
and occurring commonly in 
stagnant pools and damp places 
during hot weather. It contains 
both unicellular and multicellular 
plants and propagation is by means of 
hormogonia (aggregations of vegeta- 
tive cells) and nonsexual spores. They 
are considered as being closely related 
to the bacteria. Synonymous with 

Cyanophycez, Physochromacee, etc. 

Schizophytz (ski-zof’i-té), n. 
pl. (NL., ς Gr. σχ΄ζειν, cleave, split, + φυτόν, 
a plant.] A subdivision of the Thallophytes, 
containing the two classes Schizophycee (alge) 
and Schizomycetes (bacteria). 

schizophyte (skiz’6-fit), a. In bot., belonging 
to the subdivision Schizophytz. 


schizopod (skiz’6-pod),a.andn. [<NIL. schizo- 
pus, ς Gr. σχιζόπους (-ποῦ-), with cleft feet, < 
σχίζειν, cleave, split, + πούς (ποδ-) = E. foot.] 
I, a. Having the feet cleft and apparently 
double, as an opossum-shrimp; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Schizopoda. 

tL n. A member of the Schizopoda, as an 
opossum-shrimp. 

Schizopoda (ski-zop’6-di), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of Schizopus: see schizopod.| 1+. An Aris- 
totelian group of birds, approximately equiva- 
lent to the Linnean Grallz, or waders.— 2. A 
suborder or similar group of long-tailed stalk- 
eyed crustaceans, having a small cephalotho- 
rax, a large abdomen, and the pereiopods or 
thoracie legs apparently cleft or double by 
reason of the great development of exopodites, 
which are as large as the endopodites. It in- 


cludes the opossum-shrimps and their allies. See Mysi- 
dz, and cut under opossum-shrimp. Latreille, 1817. 





Diagram of plantar 
aspect of schizopel- 
mous foot of a mag- 
pie (Pica caudata), 
showing the deep 
plantar tendons, sep- 
arate from one an- 
other and from the 
superficial tendons. 
τω , flexor longus 

allucis ; Spa, flexor 
perforans digitorum. 
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[< schizopod + 
-al.) Same as schizopod. 

Schizopodide (skiz-0-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Schizopoda + -id#.] A family of Coleoptera 
named by Le Conte (1861) from the genus 
Schizopus, now merged in Buprestide. 

schizopodous (ski-zop’6-dus), a. [« schizopod 
+ -ous.|_ Same as schizopod. _ 

schizopod-stage (skiz’6-pod-staj), η. 

A stage in the development of some 

of the stalk-eyed crustaceans, as a 

prawn (Penzus), when the larva re- 

sembles an adult schizopod. 

The greatly enlarged thoracic limbs are 
provided with an endopodite and an exopodite 
as in the Schizopoda, the branchie are devel- 
oped from them, and the abdominal appen- 
dages make their appearance. This may be 
termed the schizopod-stage. 

Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 301. 

Schizopteris (ski-zop’te-ris), 2. 
[NL., < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + 
πτέρις, α Wing, a kind of fern: see 
Pteris.) A generic name given by 





Schizo - 
Brongniart (1828) to a fossil plant stage of ῥ8 
found in the eoal-measures of ιο). 


Europe, and supposed to belong to 
the ferns. Many additional species were later placed 
in the genus, most of the latter being now included in 
Aphlebia, but of this genus (as well as of Schizopteris) 
little is definitely known. 

Schizorhine (skiz-6-ri’né), n. pl. [NL.: see 
schizorhinal.] Schizorhinal birds collectively. 


4. Η. Garrod. : 
schizorhinal (skiz-6-ri’nal), a. [ς Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + pic 
(ιν), the nose, + -al. ] 
η ornith., having each 
nasal bone deeply cleft 
or forked: opposed to 
holorhinal. The term de- 
notes the condition of the 
nasal bone on each side(right 
and left), and not the sepa- 
rateness of the two nasal 
bones, which it has been 
misunderstood to mean. By 
a further mistake, it has been 
made to mean a slit-like 
character of the external 
nostrils, with which it has 
nothing to do. 
In the Columbide, and in 
a great many wading and 
swimming birds, whose pal- 
ates are cleft (schizogna- 
thous), the nasal bones are 
schizorhinal: that is, cleft to 
or beyond the ends of the 
entree such fission 
eaving the external de- 
scending process very dis- 
tinct from the other, almost 
like a separate bone.  Pi- 
geons, gulls, plovers, cranes, auks, and other birds are thus 
split-nosed. Coues, Key to Ν. A. Birds, p. 1665. 


Schizosiphona (skiz-9-si’fd-ni), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. σχίζειν, split, cleave, + σίφων, tube, pipe. ] 
An order of Cephalopoda, named from the split 
siphon, the edges of the mesopodium coming 
into apposition but not coalescing: opposed to 
Holosiphona: a synonym of Tetrabranchiata. 

schizosiphonate (skiz-6-si’f6-nat), a. [As 
Schizosiphona + -ate1.] Having cleft or split 
siphons; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Schizosiphona. 

Schizostachyum (skiz-d-stak’i-um), ». [NL. 
(Nees, 1829),< Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + στάχυς, 
aspike.] A genus of grasses of the tribe Bam- 
buseze and subtribe Melocannez. It is character- 
ized by spikelets in scattered clusters forming a spike or 
panicle with numerous empty lower glumes, and bisexual 
flowers with two or three lodicules, six stamens, three 
elongated styles, and a pedicel continued beyond the 
flowers. There are about 12 species, natives of the Malay 
archipelago, China, and the Pecific islands. They are 
tall and arborescent grasses, resembling the bamboo in 
habit and leaf. Several species reach 25 to 40 feet or more 
in height, and several are cultivated for ornament or for 
culinary use, the young shoots being eaten in Java and 
elsewhere under the name of rebong. 

Schizotarsia (skiz-6-tiir’si-i), π. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + τάρσος, any broad, 
flat surface: see tarsus.] A family, tribe, or 
suborder of centipeds, represented by the fam- 
ily Cermatiidz. See cut under Scutigeride. 

schizothecal (skiz-6-thé’kal), a. [< Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + θήκη, ease, t+ -al.] In ornith., 
having the tarsal envelop, or podotheea, divided 
by scutellation or reticulation: the opposite of 
holothecal. 

Schizotrocha (ski-zot’r6-ki), π. pl. [ΝΙ.., 
neut. pl. of schizotrochus: see schizotrochous. | 
One of the major divisions of κ hab con- 
taining those wheel-animaleules which have 





Schizorhinal Skull of Curlew 
(top view), showing the long cleft, 
@, between upper and lower forks 
of each nasal bone. 


schmelze 


an intestine and anus and one divided disk, 
whence the name: correlated with Holotrocha 
and Zygotrocha. 

schizotrochous (ski-zot’r6-kus),a. [<NL. schi- 
zotrochus, < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, split, + τροχός, 
awheel.] Having a divided disk, as a rotifer; 
of or pertaining to the Schizotrocha; neither 
holotrochous nor zygotrochous. 

schlager (shla’gér), n. [α., < schlagen, beat, 
strike, = E. slay: see slay}, slayer.] The mod- 
ern dueling-sword of German university stu- 
dents. The blade is about 3 feet long and without point, 
the end being cut square off ; each edge is very sharp fora 
few inches from the end of the blade. It is used witha 
sweeping blow around the adversary’s guard, so as to cut 
the head or face with the sharpened corner. The schlager 
has a heavy basket-hilt completely peck $y the hand. 
A heavy gauntlet of leather covers the arm to the elbow. 


The usual guard is by holding the blade nearly vertical, 
pommel uppermost, the hand just above the level of the 


eyes. 

Schlegelia (shle-gé’li-i), m. [NL. (Bernstein, 
1864), so called after Hermann Schlegel, an or- 
nithologist of Leyden (1805-84).] A genus of 
birds of paradise. The species is S. wilsoni, better 
known as Paradisea or Diphyllodes wilsoni, of Waigiou 
and Batanta. The male is 7} inches long, the tail 2, with 
its middle pair of feathers as long again, twice crossed 
and then curled in arietiform figure. The bald head 





Schlegelia wilsont. 


is bright blue, the fore back is rich yellow, the rest 
lustrous crimson; the breastplate is mostly glittering 
green, and other parts of the plumage are of varied and 
scarcely less burnished hues. The female is somewhat 
smaller, and in plumage unlike the male, as usual in this 
family. The species has several technical synonyms. Pro- 
fessor Schlegel called it Paradisea calva, but not till af- 
ter Mr. Cassin of Philadelphia had dedicated it to Dr. T. 
B. Wilson of that city. Mr. Elliot, the monographer of 
the Paradiseidz, has it Diphyllodes respublica, after a mis- 
taken identification made by Dr. Sclater of a bird very in- 
adequately characterized by Prince Bonaparte, which be- 
longs to another genus. : 

Schleichera (shli’kér-ii), m. [NL. (Willdenow, 
1805), named after J. C. Schleicher, a Swiss bot- 
anist, author (1800) of a Swiss flora.] <A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous archichlamydeous plants 
of the family Sapindacez, type of tho tribe 
Schleicherez. It is characterized by apetalous flowers 
with a small calyx of valvate lobes and repand disk, six 
to eight long stamens, and an ovary with three or four 
cells, becoming a dry and indehiscent one- to three-celled 
ovoid and undivided fruit, containing a pulpy and edible 
aril about the black top-shaped seed. The only species, 
S. trijuga, is a native of tropical Asia and the Malay 
archipelago, especially abundant in Pegu, sometimes 
called lac-tree, and known in India as koosumbia. Itis a 
large hard-wood tree with alternate and abruptly pinnate 
leaves, usually of three pairs of leaflets, and with small 
long-pedicelied flowers in slender racemes. Its timber is 
very strong, solid, and durable. In India and Ceylon it 
is valued as one of the trees frequented by the lac- 
insect (sce lac2), and its young branches form an im- 
portant source of shellac. The oil pressed from its 
seeds is there used for burning in lamps and as a remedy 
for the itch. 

Schleicheresz (shli-ké’ré-é), n. pl. [NL. (Radl- 
kofer, 1888), < Schleichera + -ex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous archichlamydeous plants of the 
family Sapindacex, typified by the monotypic 
genus Schleichera, and containing also 5 gen- 
era, natives of the tropics of the old world. 


Schlemm’s canal. See canal of Schlemm, un- 


der canall, 
schlich (shlik), n. See slick2. 
Schloss Johannisberger. The highest grade 


of Johannisberger, produced on the home es- 
tate of Prince Metternich. 

schmelze (shmel’tse), . [< G. schmelz, enam- 
el: see smelti, smalt, amel, and enamel.] Glass 
of some peculiar sort used in decorative work: 
a word differently used by different writers. 
(a) Glass especially prepared to receive a deep-red color, 
and used when colored for flashing white glass. This is 
the common form of red glass prepared for ornamental 
windows. (0) Mosaic glass or filigree glass of any sort — 





schmelze 


that is, glass in which colored canes and the like are in- 
laid. (c) A glass so colored that it is brown, green, or 
bluish by reflected light, but deep-red when seen by trans- 
mitted light—Schmelze aventurin, schmelze glass, 
schmelze as defined in (0) or (6), above, upon the surface 
of which thin films of aventurin have been applied. 


Schmidt's map-projection. See projection. 
schnapps, schnaps (shnaps), π. [G. schnapps 
(= D. Sw. Dan. snaps), a dram, ‘‘nip,” liquor, 
gin; cf. schnapps, inter}., snap! crack! < schnap- 
pen (= D. snappen = Sw. snappa = Dan. snap- 
pe), Snap, snatch: see snap.}] Spirituous liquor 
of any sort; especially, Holland gin. 
So it was perhaps 


He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and 
schnapps. Ο. W. Holmes, On Lending a Punch-bowl. 


schneebergite (shna’ bérg-it), κ. [ς Schnee- 
berg (see def.) + -ite2.] A mineral occurring 
in minute honey-yellow octahedrons at Schnee- 
berg in Tyrol. It has been shown to be a kind 
of garnet of unusual form. 
Schneiderian (shni-dé’ri-an), a. [< Schneider 
(see def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to or named 
after Conrad Victor Schneider, a German anato- 
mist of the seventeenth century: in anatomy 
applied to the mucous membrane of the nose, 
first described by Schneider in 1660.—gchneide- 
rian membrane, See membrane. 
Schneider repeating rifle. See rifle?. 
scheenite (shé’nit), απ. [ς Schdne, the reputed 
discoverer of kainite-deposits at Stassfurt, Ger- 
many, + -ite2,.] Same as picromerite. 
Scheenocaulon (ské-n6-k4’lon), n. [NL. (Asa 
Gray, 1837), from the rush-like habit; < Gr. 
σχοῖνος, rush, + καυλός, stem.] A genus of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, belonging to the family 


Melanthiacex. It is characterized by densely spiked 
flowers with narrow perianth-segments, long and project- 
ing stamens, and a free ovary ripening into an oblong and 
acuminate capsule containing many dark oblong or curved 
and angled and wingless seeds. The 5 species are all 
American, occurring from Florida to Venezuela. They 
are bulbous plants with long linear radical leaves, and 
small flowers in a dense spike on a tall leafless scape, re- 
markable for the long-persistent perianth and stamens. 
S. officinale, often called Asagrexa officinalis, is the ceva- 
dilla-plant of Mexico. (See cevadilla.) Its seeds are the 
cevadilla or sabadilla of medicine. 

Scheenus (ské’nus), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
< Gr. σχοῖνος, a rush.] A genus of monocotyle- 
donous plants, of the family Cyperacez, the 
sedge family, and ofthe tribe Lhynchosporee, 
characterized by few-flowered spikelets in dark 
or blackish clusters which are often panicled 
or aggregated into a head orspike. Each spikelet 
contains a flexuous extension of the pedicel, numerous 
two-ranked glumes, and flowers all or only the lowest fer- 
tile, and furnished with six (or fewer) slender bristles, 
usually three stamens, and a three-cleft style crowning 
an ovary which becomes a small three-angled or three- 
ribbed beakless nut. There are about 70 species, mainly 
of Australia and New Zealand, 7 occurring in Europe, 
Africa, and the Malay peninsula. They are of varying 
habit, generally perennial herbs, robust, or long and rush- 
like, and erect or floating in water. S. nigricans of Eng- 
land is known as bog-rush, aud S. brevifolius of Victoria 
as cord-rush. 

Schepfia (shep’fi-i), η. [NL. (J.C. Schreber, 
1789), named after J. D. Schoepf (1752-1800), 
who traveled in North America and the Baha- 
mas.] A genus of dicotyledonous archichla- 
mydeous plants of the family Olacacex. It. is 
characterized by a more or less sympetalous and tubular 
corolla, a small cup-shaped calyx, four to six stamens op- 
posite to the petals, and a deeply three-celled ovary 
nearly immersed ina disk which becomes greatly enlarged 
in fruit. There are about 20 species, natives of tropical 
regions in both hemispheres. They are shrubs or small 
trees with entire and rigid leaves, and white flowers 
which are large for the order, and are grouped in short 
axillary racemes, 5. chrysophylloides is known in the 
West Indies as white beefwood. 

Schoharie grit. [So called from its occurrence 
at Schoharie in New York.] In geol., in the 
nomenclature of the New York formations, 
a division of the Devonian system, lying be- 
tween the Esopus grit below and the Onon- 
daga limestone above. 


scholar (skol’ar), η. [Early mod. E. scholer, 
scholler (dial. scholard, scollard), earlier scoler 
(the spelling scholar being a late conformation 
tothe L. scholaris), < ME. scoler, scolere, scolare, 
ς AS. scélere, a pupil in a school, a scholar (= 
MLG. schéler, scholare, scholre = OHG. scuolari, 
MHG. schuolzre, G. schiiler; with suffix -ere, E. 
-erl), < scdlu, a school: see schooll. Cf. D. 
scholier, < OF. escolier, Ἐ'. écolier, also scolaire = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. escolar =It. scolare, scolajo, a scholar, 
pupil, < ML. scholaris, a pupil, scholar; ef. LiL. 
scholaris, a member of the imperial guard, « 
scholaris, of or pertaining to a school, <¢ L. schola, 
scola, a school: see school1.] 1. One who re- 
ceives instruction in a school; one who learns 
from a teacher; one who is under tuition; a pu- 
pil; a student; a disciple. 
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Ine this clergie heth dame auarice uele [fele, many] 
scolers. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 39. 


The Master had rather diffame hym selfe for hys teach- 
yng than not shame his Scholer for his learnyng. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 78. 


I am no breeching scholar in the schools; 
11] not be tied to hours nor ’pointed times. 
Shak., T. of the §., iii. 1. 18, 


The same Asclepius, in the beginning of his first booke, 
. calleth himselfe the scholler of Hermes. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 573. 


Bleys 
... taught him magic; but the sehutee ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
2. In English universities, formerly, any stu- 
dent; now, an undergraduate who belongs to the 
foundation of a college, and receives a portion 
of its revenues to furnish him with the means 
of prosecuting his studies during the academic 
curriculum; the holder of a scholarship. 
For ther he was not lik a cloysterer, 
With a thredbare cope as is a poure scoler. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol, to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 260. 
3. One who learns anything: as; an apt scholar 
in the school of deceit.—4. A learned man; one 
having great knowledge of literature or philol- 
ogy; an erudite person; specifically, a man or 
woman of letters. 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 2. 51. 


He [King James] was indeed made up of two men, a 
witty, well-read scholar, . . . and a nervous drivelling 
idiot. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


By scholar I mean a cultivator of liberal studies, a stu- 
dent of knowledge in its largest sense, not merely clas- 
sical, not excluding what is exclusively called science in 
our days, but which was unknown when the title of scholar 
was first established. Sumner, Orations, I. 137. 


Canonical scholar. See canonical.—King’s scholar, 
in England, a scholar in a school founded by royal charter, 
or a scholar supported by a royal endowment or founda- 
tion.—Scholar’s mate, See mates. 

scholarch (skol’irk), n. [< Gr. σχολάρχης, the 
head of a school, « σχολή, a school, + ἄρχειν, 
Υ1]θ.] The head of a school, especially of an 
Athenian school of philosophy. 

Among the stock were contained many compositions 
which the scholarchs, successors of Theophrastus at Ath- 
ens, had neither possessed nor known. 

Grote, Aristotle, ii. 


He died in 314, and was succeeded as scholarch by Pole- 
mon, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 718. 
scholarismt (skol’ir-izm), πα. [< scholar + 
-ism.| Affectation or pretension of scholarship. 
There was an impression that this new-fangled scholar- 
ism was a very sad matter indeed. 
Doran, Memorials of Great Towns, p. 225. (Davies.) 
scholarityt (sk0-lar’i-ti), η. [ς scholar + -i-ty.] 
Scholarship. 
Content, I'll pay your scholarity. Who offers? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
scholarly (skol’iir-li), a. [< scholar + -ly1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or denoting a scholar; char- 
acterized by scholarship; learned; befitting a 
scholar: as, a scholarly man; scholarly attain- 
ments; scholarly habits. 
In the house of my lord the Archbishop are most schol- 
arly men, with whom is found all the uprightness of jus- 


tice, all the caution of providence, every form of learning. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 143. 


The whole chapter devoted to the Parthenon and its 
sculptures is a delightful and scholarly account of recent 
discovery and criticism. Spectator, No. 3229, p. 698. 
=Syn. Learned, Scholarly. See learned and studious. 

scholarly} (skol’ir-li), adv. [< scholarly, a.] In 
the manner of a scholar; as becomes a scholar. 


Speak scholarly and wisely. Shak., M. W. of W.,i. 3. 2. 


scholarship (skol’ir-ship), π. [« scholar + 
-ship.] 1. The character and qualities of a 
scholar; attainments in science or literature ; 
learning; erudition. 

A man of my master’s understanding and great scholar- 
ship, who had a book of his own in print. 
Pope. (Johnson.) 


Such power of persevering, devoted labor as Mr. Casau- 
bon’s is not common. . . . And therefore it is a pity that 
it should be thrown away, as so much English scholar- 
ship is, for want of knowing what has been done by the 
rest of the world. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxi. 


2. Education; instruction; teaching. 


This place should be at once both school and university, 
not needing a remove to any other house of scholarship. 
Milton, Education, 
3. Maintenance for a scholar, awarded by a col- 
lege, university, or other educational institu- 
tion; a sum of money paid to a student, some- 
times to a university graduate, usually after 
competition or examination, to support him or 
to assist him in the prosecution of his studies. 
A scholarship but half maintains, 


And college rules are heavy chains, 
Warton, Progress of Discontent. 


scholasticalt (sk0-las’ti-kal), a. and n. 


scholasticism (sk6-las’ti-sizm), 4. 


scholasticism 

I'd sooner win two school-house matches than get the 
Balliol scholarship, any day. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, Ἱ. 6. 

Victoria has not yet extended its public system to sec- 
ondary education, except by giving many scholarships as 
the reward of merit to the best pupils of the primary 
schools. Sir C. W. Dilke, Probs. of Greater Britain, vi. 4. 
=Syn. 1. Learning, Erudition, etc. See literature. 

scholastic (sko-las’tik),a.and η. [< F. scolas- 
tique = Pr. escolastic = Sp. escoldstico = Pg. 
escolastico = It. scolastico (ef. G. scholastisch, a., 
scholastiker, n.), < Li. scholasticus, < Gr. σχολασ- 
τικός, of or pertaining to school, devoting one’s 
leisure to learning, learned, < σχολή, leisure, 
learning, school: see school!.] I, a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or suiting a scholar, school, or schools; 
like or characteristic of a scholar: as, a scholas- 
tic manner; scholastic phrases.—2, Of, pertain- 
ing to, or concerned with schooling or educa- 

‘tion; educational: as, a scholastic institution; 
a scholastic appointment.—3, Pertaining to or 
characteristic of scholasticism or the school- 
men; according to the methods of the Christian 
Aristotelians of the middle ages. See scholas- 
ticism. 

The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of the 
master, was like a barren tree that conceals its want of 
fruit by profusion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology 
was much worse. What could be more trifling than dis- 
quisitions about the nature of angels, their modes of 


operation, their means of conversing? 
Haliam, Middle Ages, III. 429. 


The scholastic question which John of Salisbury pro- 
pounds, Is it possible for an archdeacon to be saved? 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 303. 
Henee—4, Coldly intellectual and unemotion- 
al; characterized by excessive intellectual sub- 
tlety or by punctilious and dogmatic distine- 
tions; formal; pedantic: said especially of the 
diseussion of religious truth.—gcholastic realist. 
See realist, 1.—Scholastic sheclogy, that form of theol- 
ogy whose fundamental principle is that religious truth 
can be reduced to a complete philosophical system : ordi- 
narily used to designate a theological system which has 
become dogmatic or abstruse. See scholasticism. 


II. ». 1. A student or studious person; a 
scholar. 

They despise all men as unexperienced scholastics who 
wait for an occasion before they speak. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 244. 

2. Aschoolman; a Christian Aristotelian; one 
of those who taught in European schools from 
the eleventh century to the Reformation, who 
reposed ultimately upon authority for every 
philosophical proposition, and who wrote chiefly 
in the form of disputations, discussing the ques- 
tions with an almost syllogistic stiffness: op- 
posed to Biblicist. 

The scholastics were far from rebelling against the dog- 


matic system of the church. 
E., Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 23. 
I have the smallest possible confidence in the meta- 


physica reasonings either of modern professors or of me- 
iseeval scholastics. Nineteenth Century, X XI. 326. 
Hence—8, One who deals with religious ques- 
tions in the spirit of the medieval scholas- 
tics.—4, A member of the third grade in the 
organization of the Jesuits. A novitiate of two 
years’ duration and a month of strict seclusion are pre- 
requisite to entrance to the grade of scholastic. The 
term consists of five ere study in the arts, five or six 
years of teaching and study, a year of final novitiate, 
and from four to six years of study in theology. The 
scholastic is then prepared to be admitted as a priest of 
the order. 

1. a. 


Same as scholastic, 3 and 4. 


Our papists and scholastical sophisters will object and 
make answer to this supper of the Lord. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 
[p. 263. 


Perplex and leven pure Doctrin with scholastical Trash. 
_ Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
II.+ η. A scholastic. 


The scholasticalles against the canonistes. 
Bp. Jewell, Reply to Hardinge, p. 259. 


scholastically (sk6-las’ti-kal-i), adv. Inascho- 


lastic manner; according to the method of the 
metaphysical schools of the middle ages. 


Moralists or casuists that treat scholastically of justice. 
South, Sermons, I. xi. 


[= Sp. esco- 
lasticismo = G. scholasticismus, ς NL. scholasti- 
cismus, scholasticism, ς L. scholasticus, scholas- 
tic: see scholastic.| The Aristotelian teaching 
of the medieval schools and universities, and 
similar teaching in Roman Catholic institutions 
in modern times, characterized by acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of the church, by being 
largely, if not wholly, based upon the authority 
of the church fathers, of Aristotle, and of Ara- 
bian commentators, and by its stiff and formal 
method of discussion. It consisted of two distinct 








scholasticism 


and independent developments, the one previous the 
other subsequent to the discovery of the extra-logical 
works of Aristotle in the last part of the twelfth century, 
Scholasticism should be considered as arising about A. D. 
1000, and is separated by a periéd of silence from the few 
writers between the cessation of the Roman schools and 
the lowest ebb of thought (such as Isidorus, Rhabanus, 
Gerbert, writers directly or indirectly under Arabian in- 
fluence, Scotus Erigena and other Irish monks, the Eng- 
lish Alcuin, with his pupil Fridigisus, etc.), writers marked 
by great ignorance, by a strong tendency to materialize 
abstractions, by a disposition to adopt opinions quite ar- 
bitrarily, but also by a certain freedom of thought. The 
first era of scholasticism was occupied by disputes con- 
cerning nominalism and realism. It naturally falls into 
two periods, since the disputants of the eleventh century 
took simple and extreme ground on one side or the other. 
the nominalistic rationalist Berengarius being oppos 

by the realistic prelate Lanfranc, the Platonizing nomi- 
nalist Roscellin by the mystical realist Anselm; while in 
the twelfth century the opinions were sophisticated by 
distinctions until they cease to be readily classified as 
nominalistic and realistic. The scholastics of the latter 
period included Peter Abelard (1079-1142); Gilbert of 
Poitiers (died 1154), one of the few writers of the twelfth 
century ever quoted in the thirteenth; Peter Lombard 
(died 1164), compiler of the four books of ‘‘Sentences,” 
or opinions of the fathers, which was the peg on which 
much later speculation was hung as commen ; and 
John of Salisbury (died 1180), an elegant and readable au- 
thor. For more than a generation after his death the 
schoolmen were occupied with studying the works of 
Aristotle and the Arabians, without producing anything 
of their own. Then began the second era of scholasti- 
cism, and this divides itself into three periods. During 
the first, which extended to the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, Alexander of Hales (died 1245), Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), and St. Thomas Aquinas (died 1274) 
set up the general framework of the scholastic philosophy, 
while Petrus Hispanus (perhaps identical with Pope John 
XXI., who died 1277) wrote the standard text-book of 
logic for the remainder of the middle ages, and Vincent 
of Beauvais (died about 1264) made an encyclopedia which 
is still found in every library of pretension. During this 
period the University of Paris received a thorough or- 
ganization, and thought there became «τμ con- 
centrated upon theology. The second period, which last- 
ed for about a century, was the great age of scholastic 
thought, and it may be doubted whether the universities 
of western Europe have at any subsequent time been so 
worthy of respect as when Duns Scotus (died 1308) and 
his followers were working up the realistic conception 
of existence, while “ Durus” Durandus (died 1332), Occam 
(died about 1349), and Buridanus (died after 1350) were urg- 
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mark; an explanatory comment; specifically, 
an explanatory remark annexed to a Latin or 
Greek author by an early grammarian. Explan- 
atory notes inserted by editors in the text of Euclid’s 
‘*Elements” were called scholéa, and the style of exposition 
resulting from this was considered by later writers so ad- 
mirable that they deliberately left occasion for and insert- 
ed scholia in their own writings. A geometrical scholium 
is, therefore, now an explanation or reflection inserted into 
a work on geometry in such a way as to interrupt the cur- 
rent of mathematical thought. 


schollard (skol’iird), n. 
of scholar. 


You know Mark was a schollard, sir, like my poor, poor 
sister; and... I tried to take after him. 
Bulwer, My Novel, i. 3. 


scholyt (sk6’li), ». [= F. scolie, ete., < ML. 
scholium, scholium: see scholium.] A scholium, 
Without scholy or gloss. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 35. 


That scholy had need of a very favourable reader and a 
tractable, that should think it plain construction, when to 
be commanded in the Word and grounded upon the Word 
are made all one. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iii. 8. 


scholyt (sk6’li), ο. ¢. [ς scholy, n.] To write 
comments. 


The preacher should want a text, whereupon to scholy. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


Schomburgkia (shom-bér’ki-i),”. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1838), named after the traveler R. H. Schom- 
burgk (1804-65).] A genus of orchids, of the 
tribe Epidendrez and subtribe Leliex. It is char- 
acterized by a terminal and loosely racemed inflorescence 
with a somewhat wavy perianth, each anther with eight 
pollen-masses, four in eachcell. There are about 12 spe- 
cies, all natives of tropical America.. They are epiphytes 
with handsome flowers in a simple raceme on an elon- 
gated terminal peduncle, and thick pseudobulbs or long 
fleshy stems, which are covered with many sheaths and 
bear at the apex one, two, or three ovate or elongated 
rigid and fleshy leaves. They are remarkable for the very 
long and slender flower-stems, and the large dry sheaths 
enveloping them. In S. tibicinis of Honduras, the hollow 

seudobulb, from 1 to 2 feet long, is a favorite with ants 

or the construction of their nests, and is used by children 
as a trumpet (whence also its name in cultivation of cow- 
horn orchid). 


schondt, η. See shand. 
school! (skél), π. and a. 


A vulgar corruption 


[Early mod. E. scool 


ing their several nominalistic theories, and other writers, *(Se. scule) , scole (the spelling school, with sch-, 


now so forgotten that it is useless to name them, were pre- 
senting other subtle propositions commanding serious ex- 
amination. During this period the scholastic forms of dis- 
cussion were fully elaborated —methods cumbrous and 
inelegant, but enforcing exactitude, and conformed to that 
stage of intellectual development. The third period, ex- 
tending to the time of the extinction of scholasticism, ear!7 
in the sixteenth century, presented somewhat different 
characters in different countries. It was, however, every- 
where marked by the formal perfectionment of systems, 
and attention to trivial matters, with decided loss of vi- 
tality of thought. Among the innumerable writers of this 
time may be mentioned Albert of Saxony (fourteenth cen- 
tury), Pierre d’Ailly (1850-1425), Gerson (1363-1429), and 
Eckius, adversary of Luther. Those subsequent writers 
who follow colorless traditions of scholasticism, and main- 
tain front against modern thought, must be considered 
- ee to an era different from either of those men- 
ioned. 


scholia, π. Latin plural of scholium. 
scholiast (sk0’li-ast), π. [= F. scoliaste = Sp. 
escoliasta = Pg. escholiaste = It. scoliaste = G. 
scholiast, ς NU. scholiasta, < Ματ. σχολιαστής, a 
commentator, ¢ σχολιάζειν, write commentaries, 
< Gr. σχόλιον, a commentary: see scholium.] One 
who makes scholia; a commentator; an anno- 
tator; especially, an ancient grammarian who 
annotated the classics. 
The title of this satire, in some ancient manuscripts, was 
“The Reproach of Idleness”; though in others of the scho- 


liasts it is inscribed “Against the Luxury and Vices of the 
Rich.” Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iii., Arg. 


The Scholiasts differ in that. 
Congreve, On the Pindaric Ode, note. 
scholiastic (sk6-li-as’tik),a. [<scholiast + -ic.] 
Pertaining to a scholiast or his pursuits. 
scholiazet (sk0’li-az), vi. [ς Ματ. σχολιάζει», 
write commentaries: see scholiast.] To make 
scholia or notes on an author’s work. [Rare.] 
He thinks to scholiaze upon the gospel. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 
scholicalt (skol’i-kal), a. [< *scholic (< L. scho- 
licus, < Gr. σχολικός, of or belonging to a school, 
exegetical, < σχολή, school, etc.: see schooll) + 
-al.| Scholastic. 
It isa common scholical errourto fill our papers and note- 
books with observations of great and famous events. 
Hales, Golden Remains, p. 275. 
scholiont (sk6’li-on), ». Same as scholium. 
Hereunto have I added a certain Glosse, or scholion, for 
thexposition of old wordes. 
Spenser, To Gabriell Harvey, prefixed to Shep. Cal. 
scholium (sk6’li-um), .; pl. scholia, scholiums 
(-#, -umz). [Formerly also scholion, also scholy; 
< F. scolie = Sp. escolio = Pg. escholio = It. sco- 
lio, < ML. scholium, < Gr. σχόλιον, interpretation, 
commentary, < σχολή, discussion, school: see 
school1.] A marginal note, annotation, or re- 


being an imperfect conformation to the L. 
schola, as similarly with scholar); < ME. scole, 
scowle, < AS. scdlu, a school, = OF ries. skile, 
schiile = D. school = MLG. schole = OHG. scuola, 
MHG. schuole, G. schule = Icel. skdli (< AS. ?) 
= Sw. skola = Dan. skole = W. ysgol = OF. 
escole, F. école = Sp. escuela = Pg. escola = It. 
scuola, a schooi, « hi schola, scola, learned dis- 
cussion or disputation, a dissertation, lecture, 
a place for discussion or instruction, a school, 
the disciples of a particular teacher, a school, 
sect, etc., < Gr. σχολή, a learned discussion or 
disputation, a dissertation, lecture, a place for 
discussion or instruction, a school, a transferred 
use of σχολή, spare time, leisure; perhaps < ἔχειν 
(γ΄ σεχ-, σχε-), hold, stop: see scheme. Hence 
(from L. schola or Gr. σχολή) also scholar, scho- 
lastic, scholium, ete.] I, n. 1. A place where 
instruction is given in arts, science, languages, 
or any species of learning; an institution for 
learning; an educational establishment; a 
school-house; a school-room. In modern usage 
the term is applied to any place or establishment of edu- 
cation, as day-schools, grammar-schools, academies, col- 
leges, universities, etc.; but it is in the most familiar use 


restricted to places in which elementary instruction is im- 
parted to the young. 


She hath at scole and elles wher him soght, 
Til finally she gan so fer espye 
That he last seyn was in the Jewerye. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 138. 
This boke is made for chylde gonge 
At the scowle that byde not longe; 
Sone it may be conyd & had, 
And make them gode iff thei be bad. 
Babees Book (E. BE. T. 8.), p. 25. 
In the eighth year of Edward III., licence was granted 
to Barbor the Bagpiper to visit the schools for minstrels 
in parts beyond the seas, with thirty shillings to bear his 
expenses. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 278. 
2. The body of pupils collectively in any place 
of instruction, and under the direction of one 
or more teachers: as, to have a large school.— 
8. A session of an institution of instruction; 
exercises of instruction; school-work. 
How now, Sir Hugh! no school to-day? 
Shak., M. W, of W., iv. 1. 10. 
4, In the middle ages, a lecture-room, especial- 
ly in a university or college; hence, the body 
of masters and students in a university; a 
university or college; in the plural, the schools, 
the scholastics generally. 
Witnesse on him, that eny perfit clerk is, 
That in scole is gret altercacioun, 
In this matere, and gret disputisoun, 
And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 417, 


school 


That elicitation which the schools intend is a deducin 
of the power of the will into act. bp. Bramhall. 


5. A large room or hall in English universities 
where the examinations for degrees and hon- 
ors take place.—6,. The disciples or followers 
of a teacher; those who hold a common doe- 
trine or accept the same teachings or princi- 
ples; those who exhibit in practice the same 
general methods, principles, tastes, or intellec- 
tual bent; a sect or denomination in philoso- 
phy, theology, science, art, etc.; a system of 
octrine as delivered by particular teachers: as, 
the Socratic school; the painters of the Italian 
school; the musicians of the German school; 
economists of the laisser-faire school. 


In twenty manere konde he trippe and daunce 
(After the scole of Oxenforde tho). 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 143. 


Let no man be less confident in his faith concerning the 
great blessings God designs in these divine mysteries by 
reason of any difference in the several schools of Christians. 

Jer. Taylor. 


7. A system or state of matters prevalent at a 
certain time; a specific method or cast of 
thought; a particular system of training with 
special reference to conduct and manners: as, 
a gentleman of the old school; specifically, 
the manifestation or the results of the codpera- 
tion of a school (in sense 6): as, paintings of 
the Italian Renaissance school. 


He was a lover of the good old school, 

Who still become more constant as they cool. 
Byron, Beppo, st. 34, 
The fact that during the twelfth century a remarkable 
school of sculpture was developed in the Ile-de-France... 
—a school in some respects far in advance of all others of 
the Middle Ages—has not received the attention it de- 

served from students of the history of art. ' 
C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 247. 


8. Any place or means of discipline, improve- 
ment, instruction, or training. 


The world,... | 
Best school of best experience. 
Milton, P. Ὦ., iii. 238. 
Court-breeding, and his perpetual conversation with 
Flatterers, was but a bad Schoole, 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 


Ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept and detract by rule. 
Sheridan, A Portrait. 


9. In music, a book or treatise designed to teach 
some particular branch of the art: as, A.’s vio- 


lin school.—Alexandrian school. See Alexandrian. 
—Articulation school. See articulation.— Athenian 
school, a body of late Neoplatonists, followers of Plu- 
tarch the great (not the biographer). Boéthius is its most 
distinguished representative.— Atomic school, the body 
of ancient atomists.— Board-school, in Great Britain, 
formerly a school established by or under the control of a 
school-board of from five to fifteen members elected by 
the ratepayers under authority of the Education Acts 
of 1870-1 and later. By the Education Act of 1902 the 
school-board was abolished and the management of the 
schools transferred to local educational authorities. The 
board-schools (numbering about 6,000) were termed by 
this act provided schools. They are supported by rates 
and government grants at so much per head for pupils 
in average attendance. In provided schools the religious 
teaching is fixed by the local authority, subject to the con- 
dition that no catechism or sectarian creed be used.— 
Brethren of the Christian Schools. See brother.— 
Catechetical, claustral, common, district, Dutch 
Eliac school. See the qualifying words,— Dialectical 
school. Same as Megarian school.—Eleatic school, the 
school founded by Xenophanes at Colophon, and after- 
ward removed to Elea. See Hleatic.—Endowed Schools 
Act. See endow.— Epicurean school, the school of Epi- 
curus, otherwise called the Garden.—Eretrian school of 
arts dm See Hretrian.—Eristic school. Same as 
egarian school.—Exterior school, in medieval univer- 
sities, a school not within the walls of a monastery. 


In 817 the Council of Aachen required that only those 
who had taken monastic vows should be admitted to the 
schools within the monastery walls, the regular clergy and 
others being confined to the eaterior schools. 

Laurie, Universities, iii. 


Flemish school, See Flemish.—Graded school. See 
gradel.—_ Grammar school, See grammar-school.— High 
school, a school of secondary instruction, forming the con- 
clusion of the public-school course, and the link between 
the elementary or grammar schools and the technical 
schools or the college or university. Other terms are still 
in use in many localities to designate schools of this grade, 
as academy, free academy, union school, etc. Even gram- 
mar-school is still sometimes used to designate a school of 
this grade. 


English philology cannot win its way to a form in Amer- 
ican high-schools until it shall have been recognized as a 
worthy pursuit by the learned and the wise. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., i. 


Historical, industrial, intermediate, Ionic, Lake, 
Lombardic school. See the qualifying words.— Mas- 
ters of the schools. See masterl.—_Megarian, mid- 
dle-class, monodic school, See the adjectives.— Na- 
tional schools, in Ireland, those schools which are un- 
der the superintendence of the commissioners of na- 
tional education. They are open to all religious denomi- 
nations, and comprise a large part of all the schools of 
Ireland.—Normal, old, organ school, See the qualify- 
ing words.— Orthodox school, in polit. econ. See politi- 
cal,— Oxford school, a name given to that party of the 


school 


Church of England which adopted the 
ulgated in the “Tracts for the Times.” ‘the members 
were also called Tractarians and Puseyites.— Parochial 
schools, in Scotland, schools established in the different 
parishes, in accordance with legislative enactments, for the 
purpose of furnishing education for the mass of the people 
at low rates. Such schools are now merged in the public 
schools, the management of them having been transferred 
from the heritors and presbytery of the Established 
Church to school-boards elected by the ratepayers.— Pel- 
oponnesian school. See Peloponnesian.—Peripatetic 
school, the school founded by Aristotle at Athens.— Pri- 
mary school, a school of elementary instruction at the be- 
ginning of the public-school course.— Public school, in 
the United States, same as common school ; in Scotland, a 
school under the management of a school-board. In Eng- 
land public schools are certain classical schools, such as 
Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Westminster, patronized chiefly by 
the wealthy and titled classes.— Public Schools Act, an 
English statute of 1868 (31 and 32 Vict., ο. 118) providing 
for the government and extension of certain public schools 
in England.— Pythagorean school, the school founded 
by Pythagoras.— Ragged school, a free school, suppurted 
by voluntary efforts, for the education (and in some cases 
the maintenance) of destitute children. Many schools of 
this kind were established in Great Britain in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but since the establish- 
ment of board-schools they have become less impor- 
tant.—Reform or reformatory school. See reforma- 
tory, n.—Rhodian, Roman, romantic school. See the 
adjectives.—Sabbath-school, Same as Sunday-school.— 
Satanic school, in literary criticism, a school of writers, 
of whom Byron was a conspicuous representative, char- 
acterized by strong appeals to passion and by luridness of 
style.— School commissioner, an officer charged with 
the general oversight of public instruction throughout a 
State: sometimes known as the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, of Public Education, etc. ; also, as in 
the city of New York, a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. [U. 8.]—School of Cnidus, a school of medicine 
antedating that of Hippocrates, or the school of Cos, and 
located in the town of Cnidus. They noted friction-sounds 
of pleurisy and tapped the thorax for empyema.— School 
of Cos, a school of physicians which adopted the teachings 
of Hippocrates, including the doctrines of crasis, coction, 
crisis, and prognosis. They had vague ideas of anatomy 
and physiology, believing that the brain was a gland and 
that the arteries contained air, and confusing nerves with 
tendons. They had a better understanding of surgery.— 
School of design, of refuge, of the prophets. See de- 
sign, refugel, prophet.— School of the Stoics. Same as 
the Porch (which see, under porch).— Scottish school, 
a group of philosophical writers of Scotland beginning 
with Francis Hutcheson (1694-1747). They are intuition- 
alists in morals, and oppose Locke in regard to innate 
ideas.— Skeptical school, a group of skeptical philoso- 
phers. These embrace in ancient times the Pyrrhonists 
and Middle Academy ; in modern times followers of Mon- 
taigne, of Hume, etc.— §ocratic school, one of the 
schools founded by pupils of Socrates, embracing the Me- 
garic or Eristic, the Elian, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic 
or Hedonistic schools, and the Academy of Plato.—Sun- 
day school. See Sunday-school.— Syrian school, the 
disciples and followers of Porphyry and Iamblichus, Neo- 
platonists.— Tiibingen school, a name given to a certain 
phase of modern rationalistic philosophy which took its 
rise (1825-60) at the University of Tubingen, in Ger- 
many, under Ferdinand Christian Baur. The fundamen- 
tal principle of this school is that the books of the New 
Testament were written for the purpose of establishing 
certain opinions and parties in the early church, that 
many of them were written at a later date than the one 
usually assigned to them, and that they are rather valua- 
ble as indications of the spirit of the early church than as 
authoritative revelations, or even as authentic records. 
The name is also sometimes, though more rarely, given to 
an earlier school in the same university, which taught 
almost exactly the reverse—namely, the credibility, integ- 
rity, and authority of the New Testament. 

II. a. 1. Pertaining or relating to a school 
or to education: as, a school custom.—2. Per- 
taining to the schoolmen; scholastic: as, school 


philosophy (scholasticism). 


The unsatisfactoriness and barrenness of the school- 
philosophy have persuaded a great many learned men to 
substitute the chymists three principles instead of those 
of the schools. Boyle, Origin of Forms, Preface. 


There are greater depths and obscurities, greater intri- 
cacies and perplexities, in an elaborate and well-written 
piece of nonsense than in the most abstruse and profound 

ract of school-divinity. Addison, Whig-Examiner, No. 4. 
In quibbles, angel and archangel join, 
And God the Father turns a school-divine. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 102. 

Their author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to 
despise all ecclesiastical polity, all school theology, all forms 
and ceremonies. Chambers’s Cyc. (1738), art. Pietists. 


school! (sk6l),v.¢ [< school!, n.]_1. To edu- 

cate, instruct, or train in oras in school; teach. 
He’s gentle, never school’d, yet learned. 

Shak., As you Like it, i, 1. 173. 


So Macer and Mundungus school the Times, 
And write in rugged Prose the Rules of softer Rhymes. 
Congreve, Of Pleasing. 


2. To teach, train, or discipline with the thor- 
oughness and strictness of a school; discipline 
thoroughly; bring under control. 
Now must Matilda stray Apart, 
eart. 


To school her disobedient 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 14. 
She schooled herself so far as to continue to take an in- 
terest in all her public duties. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 4. 


3. To discipline or take to task; reprove; chide 
and admonish. 


principles prom- 
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Good doctor, do not school me 
For a fault you are not free from. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i, 1. 


Thy father has school’d thee, I see. 


B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
school? (skél), 1. 


formity with school, with which school? is ult, 
identical; early mod. E. scool, scoole, scole, scule, 
scull, skull, < ME. scull, sculle, prop. scole, ς AS. 
scdlu, a school, a multitude (= D. school, a 
school, a multitude): see school, and ef. shoal?, 
the assibilated form of the same word.] A large 
number of fish, or porpoises, whales, or the like, 
feeding or migrating together; a company. 

A scole of Dolphins rushing up the river, and encoun- 


tered by a sort of Crocodiles, fighting as it were for sov- 
eraignty. Sandys, Travailes, p. 78. 


A knauish skull of boyes and girles 
Did pelt at him with stones. 
Warner, Albion’s England, i. 


And there they fly or die like scaled sculls 
Before the belching whale. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 5. 22, 
A ripple on the water grew, 
A school.of porpoise flashed in view. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound, 
school? (skél), ο. 4. [< school2, n.]. 1. To form 
or go in a school, as fish; run together; shoal. 
The weakfish run singly and much larger in size—four 
times the weight of those schooling — coming along under 
the still water of the ledges. 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 244. 
2. To go or move in a body; troop. 
We schooled back to the Poorhouse Gorse. 
The Field, April 4, 1885. (Eneyc. Brit.) 


To school up, to crowd close together at or near the sur- 
face of the water: as, menhaden do not school up until the 


beginning of the summer. 
schoolable (ské’la-bl), a. [ζ schooll + -able.] 


Of school age. [Recent.] 

Each tax-payer . . . would have a far less burden to 
bear in the work of getting all the schoolable children 
within the schools. Science, XII, 88. 

school-authort (sk6l’A’thor), n. A schoolman. 
Book of Common Prayer, Articles of Religion, 
xiii. 

school-board (skél’bord), ». A local board of 
education or school-committee. In Great 
Britain, formerly a body of managers, elected 
by the ratepayers, male and female, in a town 
or parish, to provide adequate means of in- 
struction for every child in the district, with 
the power of compelling the attendance of the 
children at school, unless their education is 


satisfactorily provided for otherwise. The Edu- 
cation Act of 1902 abolished school-boards in England and 
Wales and substituted in their place local educational 
authorities (County Councils, etc.). 


school-book (skél’buk), ». 


schools. 
school-boy (skél’boi), n. 


or attending a school. 


school-bred (skél’ bred), a. 
school. 
That, though school-bred, the boy be virtuous still. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, Ἱ. 840. 
school-clerkt (sk6l’klérk), π. [Early mod. E. 
also schole-clark ; < schooli + clerk.] One who 
is versed in the learning of schools. 
The greatest schole clarks are not alwayes the wisest men. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8.), i. 3. 
school-committee (sk6l’ko-mit’6é), n. A com- 
mittee charged with the supervision of the 
schools of a town or district. 
schoolcraft (sk6l’kraft), n. Learning. 
He has met his parallel in wit and schoolcraft. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 2. 
school-dame (skél’dam), π. A female teacher 
of a school; a schoolmistress. 
school-days (skél’daz), . pl. The time of life 
during which children attend school; time 
passed at school. 


A book used in 
A boy belonging to 


Edueated in a 


Is it all forgot? 
All school-days’ friendship, childhood, innocence? 

Shak., Μ. N. D., iii. 2. 202. 

school-district (skél’dis’trikt), n. One of the 

districts into which a town or city is divided for 

the establishment and management of schools. 

school-doctor (skél’dok”tor), ». A school- 
man. 


From that time forward I began to smell the word of 
God, and forsook the school-doctors and such fooleries. 
Latimer, Sermons, Ρ. 335. 


schooleryt (ské’lér-i), π. [< schooll + -ery.] 


That which is taught, as at a school; precepts 
collectively. 
A filed toung furnisht with tearmes of art, 


No art of schoole, but courtiers schoolery. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 701. 


Now spelled school in con- * 


~8choolma’am. 


school-name 


school-fellow (skél’fel’65), π. One educated 

at the same school; an associate in school; a 

schoolmate. st 
The emulation of schoolifellows often puts life and in- 

dustry into young lads. Locke. 

school-fish (skél’fish), n. 1. Any kind of fish 
that schools habitually; also, any individual 
fish of a school.—2. Specifically, the menha- 
den, Brevoortia tyrannus. [New York.] 

school-girl (sk6l’gérl), ». A girl belonging to 
or attending a school. 

school-house (sk6l’hous),. 1. A building ap- 
propriated for use as a school.— 2. The dwell- 
ing-house, generally attached to or adjoining & 
school, provided by the school authorities for 
the use of the schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 
[Great Britain and Ireland. ] 

schooling (ské’ling), n. [Verbal n. of schooil, 
v.] 1. Instruction in school; tuition. 

My education was not cared fur. I scarce had any school- 
ing but what I taught myself. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 
2. Compensation for instruction; price paid 
to an instructor for teaching pupils.—3. Re- 
proof; reprimand. 

You shall go with me, 
I have some private schooling for you both. 
Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 116. 
school-inspector (skél’in-spek’tor), π. An 
official appointed to examine schools and de- 
termine whether the education given in them is 
satisfactory. 
schoolma’am (sk6l’miim), n. 
tress. [Rural, New Eng.] 


I don’t care if she did put me on the girls’ side, she is 
the best Schoolma’am I ever went to. 


S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 8. 
schoolmaid (skél’mad), ». A school-girl. 

Lucio. Is she your cousin? 

Isab. Adoptedly ; as school-maids change their names 
By vain though apt affection. Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 47. 

schoolman (skil’man), ”.; pl. schoolmen (-men). 
A master in one of the medieval universities 
or other schools; especially, a Christian Peri- 
patetic of the middle ages; a scholastic. See 
scholasticism, 

The Schoolmen reckon up seven sorts of Corporal Alms, 
and as many of Spiritual. Stillingfleet, Sermons, ΤΙ. vii. 

If you want definitions, axioms, and arguments, I am 
an able school-man. Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 

There were days, centuries ago, when the schoolmen 
fancied that they could bring into class and line all human 
knowledge, and encroach to some extent upon the divine, 
by syllogisms and conversions and oppositions. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 90. 
schoolmarm (skél’miim),. A bad spelling of 
(U. 8.] 
schoolmaster (sk6l’mas’tér), ». [Early mod. 
E. also scholemaster ; < ME. scolmeistre, scole- 
maistre (= D. schoolmeester = MHG. schuol- 
meister, G. schulmeister = Sw. skolmdstare = 
Dan. skolemester); « school! + master1.] A man 
who presides over or teaches a school; a man 
whose business it is to keep school. 

He saith it [learning] is the corrupter of the simple, the 
schoolemaster of sinne, the storehouse of treacherie, the 
reuiuer of vices, and mother of cowardize. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 39. 

The law was our schoolmaster (tutor, R. Υ.] to bring us 
unto Christ. Gal. iii. 24. 


The schoolmaster is abroad, a phrase used to express 

the general diffusion of education and of intelligence re- 

sulting from education. It is also often used ironically 
abroad taken as ‘absent in foreign parts’) to imply a con- 
ition of ignorance. 


Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do nething 
in this age. There is another personage abroad— a per- 
son less imposing — in the eyes of some, perhaps, insignifi- 
cant. The schoolma-ter is abroad ; and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military 
array. Brougham, Speech, Jan. 29, 1828. (Bartlett.) 

schoolmate (sk6l’mai), n. [< school! + mate1.] 
One of either sex who attends the same school; 
a school companion. 

school-miss (skél’mis), n. 
is still at school. [Rare.] 

schoolmistress (sk6l’mis’tres), n. [= D.school- 
mestres, schoolmatres; as school! + mistress.] 
The mistress of a school; a woman who gov- 
erns a school for children, but may or may not 
teach. 


Such precepts I have selected from the most consider- 
able which we have from nature, that exact schoolmistress. 


Dryden. 
A matron old, whom we School-mistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame. 
Shenstone, School-mistress, st. 2. 
school-name (skél’nim),”. An abstract term; 
an abstraction; a word used by schoolmen 
only. 
As for virtue, he counted it but a school-name. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 


A schoolmis- 


A young girl who 








school-pence 


school-pence (skél’pens), n. pl. A small weekly 
sum paid in school for tuition. [Great Brit- 
ain. } 

If the parents are to pay schoolpence, why are not their 
pence taken for providing a daily substantial dinner for 
the children? Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 741. 

school-pointt (skél’point), ». A point for scho- 
lastic disputation. 

They be rather spent in declaryng scholepoynt rules 


than in gathering fit examples for vse and vtterance. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 131. 


Dispute no more in this; for know, young man, 
These are no school-points Ford, ’Tis Pity, i. 1. 
school-room (skél’rém), ». 1. A room for 
teaching: as, the duties of the school-room.— 
2. School accommodation: as, the city needs 
more school-room. 
school-ship (skél’ship), ». A vessel used for 
the instruction and training of boys and young 
men in practical seamanship. 
school-taught (skél’tat), a. 
school or the schools. 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 41. 
school-teacher (skél’té”chér), ». One who 
gives regular instruction in a school. 
school-teaching ‘skél’té“ching), ». The busi- 
ness of instruction in a school. 
school-time (skél’tim),n. 1. The time at which 
a school opens: as, nine o’clock is school-time. 
—2. The time in life passed at school. 
Life here is but the schooltime of eternity hereafter. 
Lancet, No. 3501, p. 708. 
school-whale ere n. A whale that ha- 
bitually schools, or one in the act of schooling; 
one of a school of whales: opposed to lone 
whale. 
schooly (ské’li), ». [Cf. school-fish, 2.] The 
y menhaden. 
schooner (ské’nér), η. [The first vessel so call- 
ed is said to have been built at Gloucester, 
Mass., by Captain Andrew Robinson, about 
1719. en the vessel slid off the stocks into 
the water, a bystander cried out, ‘‘O, how she 
scoons!” Robinson instantly replied, ‘‘ A scoon- 
er let her be!”; and from that time vessels of 
this kind have gone by the name thus acciden- 
tally imposed. The proper spelling is scooner, 
lit. ‘skipper’ or ‘skimmer,’ ς scoon, q. Υ., + 
-erl, It is now spelled schooner, as if derived 
< D. schooner, but the D. schooner, G. schoner, 
schooner, schuner, Sw. skonert, Dan. skonnert, 
EF’. schooner, oe Pg. escuna, Russ. shkuna, Turk. 
uskuna, are allfrom E. A similar allusion to 
the light, skimming movement of the vessel is 
involved in the usual F. name for a schooner, 
goélette, lit. ‘a little gull,’ dim. of goéland, a 
gull, < Bret. gwelan = W. gwylan = Corn. gul- 
lan, a gull: see gull?.] 1. A fore-and-aft rigged 
vessel, formerly with only two masts, but now 


Taught at or in 





— 


Four-masted Schooner. 


often with three, and sometimes with four, 


five, and even seven. Schooners lie nearer the wind 
than square-rigged vessels, are more easily handled, and 
require much smaller crews, hence their general use as 
coasters and yachts. See also cut under pilot-boat. 


Went to see Captain Robinson’s lady. . . . This gentle- 
man was the first contriver of schooners, and built the 
first of the sort about eight years since. 

Dr. Moses Prince, Letter written at Gloucester, Mass., 
[Sept. 25, 1721 (quoted by Babson, Hist. of Glouces- 

(ter, p. 252). (Webster’s Dict.) 

2. A covered emigrant-wagon formerly used 
on the prairies. See prairie-schooner.—3. A 
tall glass used for liquor, especially lager-beer, 
and supposed to hold more than an ordinary 
beer-glass. [Colloq., U. S.]—Topsail schooner, 
a schooner which has no tops at her foremast, and is fore- 
and-aft rigged at her mainmast. She differs from a her- 
maphrodite brig in that she is not properly square-rigged 
at her ντος ὁ having πο {ορ and carrying a fore-and-aft 


foresail, instead of a square foresail and a spencer or try- 
sail. Dana. 
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schooner-smack (ské’nér-smak), η. A schoon- 
er-rigged fishing-smack: the first form cf sharp- 
bowed schooner, out of which the present 
Gloucester schooner was developed. 

schorget, x. and v. A Middle English form of 
scourge. 

schorist (shd’rist), n. [G. schorist (see def.).] 
An advaneed student in German Protestant 
universities who made a fag of a younger stu- 
dent. See pennal. 

schorl, shorl (shérl), ». [= F. schorl, < G. 
schorl = Sw. skorl = Dan. skjorl, schorl; per- 
haps < Sw. skor = Dan. skjor, brittle, frail.] A 
term used by early mineralogists to embrace a 
large group of crystallized minerals: later lim- 
ited to common blacktourmalin. Sschorl is closely 
connected with granite, in which it often occurs, espe- 
cially in μ.ο regions, schorl] being a frequent 
associate of the ores of this metal.— Blue schorl, a va- 
riety of haiiyne.— Red schorl, titanic schorl, names of 
rutile.—Schorl rock, an aggregate of schorl and quartz. 
—Violet schorl, axinite.—White schorl, albite. 

schorlaceous, shorlaceous (shér-1la’shius), a. 
[< schorl + -aceous.] In mineral., containing 
Belt or black tourmalin, as granite sometimes 

oes. 


schorlomite (shér’l6-mit), η. [¢ schorl + Gr. 
ὁμός, same, Shepard.) A silicate of titanium, 
iron, and calcium, occurring massive, of a black 
color and conchoidal fracture, at Magnet Cove 
in Arkansas. The name refers to its resemblance to 
schorl. It is often associated with a titaniferous garnet, 
and is itself sometimes included in the garnet group. 

schorlous (shér’lus), a. [< schorl + -ous.] Per- 
taining to or containing schorl or tourmalin; 
possessing the properties of schorl. 

schorly (shér’li), a. [< schorl + -y1.] Relating 
to or containing schorl or tourmalin.—gchorly 


granite, a granite consisting of schorl, quartz, feldspar, 
and mica. Sir C. Lyell. 


schottische (sho-tésh’), n. [Also schottish; < G. 
schottisch, Scottish, < Schotte, a Scot: see Scot}, 
Scottish.] 1. A-variety of polka.—2. Music for 
such a dance or in its rhythm. 

schout (skout),”. [ςὈ. schout, a bailiff, sheriff, 
earlier schouwt, a spy, overseer, bailiff, ς OF. 
escoute, a spy, scout: see scoutl.] A bailiff or 
sheriff: in the Dutch settlements in America 
this officer corresponded nearly to a sheriff, 
but had some functions resembling those of a 
municipal chief justice. 

Startled at first bed the unexpected order, and doubtful 
perhaps of their right to usurp the functions of the schout, 
the soldiers hesitated. The Atlantic, LXIV. 192. 

Schrader’s grass. Same as rescue-grass. 

Schrankia (shrang’ki-i),. [NL. (Willdenow 
1805), named after Franz von Paula Schrank 
(1747-1835), a German naturalist.] An un- 
tenable name for Leptoglottis, a genus of plants, 


of the family Mimosacez. It is characterized by 
funnel-shaped flowers in a globose or cylindrical spike 
with separate and projecting stamens, and a many-ovule 

ovary becoming in fruit an acute and linear prickly legume 
with a dilated persistent margin as broad as the valves, and 
from which the latter fallaway. There are about 10 spe- 
cies, all American, one extending also into tropical Africa. 
L. uncinata, known as sensitive brier, is a native of the 
southern United States. They are commonly prostrate 
herbs or undershrubs, armed with recurved spines, and 
bearing bipinnate leaves with many small leaflets which 
are often extremely sensitive to the touch. The rose-col- 
ored or purplish flower-heads are solitary or clustered in 


the axils. 

schreibersite (shri’bér-sit), π. [Named after 
Carl von Schreibers of Vienna, a director of the 
imperial cabinet.] A phosphide of iron and 
nickel, oceurring in steel-gray folia and grains 
in many meteoric irons: it is not known to ο96- 
cur as a terrestrial mineral. 

schrinkt, v. A Middle English form of shrink. 

Schroeder’s operations. See operation. 

schroetterite (shrét’ér-it), n. [< Schroetter, who 
first described it, + -ite2.] A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, related to allophane. 

schrofft, η. See scruff, shruff. 

schrychet, v. 1. A Middle English form of shriek. 

schuchint, ». An obsolete form of scutcheon. 

schuitt (skoit), m. [Also schuyt; ς D. schuitt, 
MD. schuyt, a small boat: see scout+.] A short, 
clumsy Dutch vessel used in rivers. 

We... tookaschuwit, and were very much pleased with 


the manner and conversation of the passengers, where 
most speak French. Pepys, Diary, May 18, 1660. 


Schulhof repeating rifle. See rifle?. 
Schultze’s phantom. A manikin of the fe- 
male pelvis and adjacent parts, used in teach- 
ing obstetrics. 
schulzite (shul’tsit), n. [< W. Schulz, its dis- 
coverer, + -ite2.] Same as geocronite. 
schuytt, v. See schuit. 


Schwahb’s series. See series. 


Schwenkfelder 


Schwalbea (shwal’bé-i), n. [NL. (Gronovius, 
1737), named after C. G. Schwalbe, a physician, 
from Holland, who wrote on Farther India, 
1715.] A genus of sympetalous plants of the 
family Scrophulariacez and tribe Rhinanthez. 
It is characterized by flowers with two bractlets, a two- 
a te calyx and corolla, four stamens, equal anther-cells, 
and as fruit an ovate capsule with very numerous linear 
seeds. The only species, S. Americana, is a native of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States from Massachusetts 
southward, and is known as chaff-seed. It is a perennial 
hairy herb, with ovate and entire opposite leaves which 
become narrower and alternate above, and yellowish 
and purple flowers in a somewhat one-sided wand-like 
raceme. 


Schwann’s sheath. Same as primitive sheath 
(which see, under primitive). 

schwartzembergite (shwirts’em-bérg-it), n. 
[Named from Sefior Schwartzemberg of Copia- 
Ῥο.] A mineral containing the iodide, chlorid, 
and oxid of lead, occurring with galena at a 
mine in Atacama, South America. 

Schwartze’s operation. See operation. 

Schwartzian (shwiirt’si-an), a. and π. [< 
Schwartz (see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the mathematician H. A. Schwartz. 
—Schwartzian derivative. See derivative. 

II, ». That differential function of a variable 
y which is denoted by the expression 2y’ y’’’ 
—3y’’2, where the accents denote differentia- 
tions. It is the first function which attracted 
attention as a reciprocant. 

schwatzite (shwiit’sit), n. [< Schwatz (see def.) 

-ite2.] Avariety of tetrahedrite containing 
15 per cent. of mereury: it is found at Schwatz 
(Schwarz) in Tyrol. 

Schweiggeria (shwi-gé’ri-a),n. [NL. (Sprengel, 
1821), named after A. F. Schweigger (1783-1821), 
a German naturalist.) A genus of dicotyle- 
donous choripetalous plants, of the family 
Violacez and tribe Violezx, with flowers similar 
to the type as seen in the violet in the en- 
larged and spurred lower petals, the peculiar 
membranous dilatation of the anther-connec- 
tives, and the spur upon the two lower an- 
thers, but distinguished by the very unequal 


sepals. The only species, Schweiggeria fruticosa, is a 
native of Brazil, and is an erect shrub with alternate 
leaves and solitary flowers in the axils. It is in cultiva- 
tion as a greenhouse evergreen under the name of tongue- 
violet (so called from the shape of its white flowers). 
Schweinfurth blue, green. See blue, green}. 
Schweinitzia (shwi-nit’zi-’), n. [NL., named 
after L. D. von Schweinitz (1780-1834), an 
American botanist.] A name given by Nut- 
tall in 1818 to Monotropsis, a genus of plants, 
of the family Monotropacez. It is characterized 
by persistent flowers with five scale-like erect sepals, a 
bell-shaped five-lobed corolla, ten stamens with introrsely 
pendulous pape re a disk with ten rounded lobes, and a 
globose five-celled ovary with very numerous ovules 
crowded upon thick two-lobed placentz. One of the two 
species, Monotropsis odorata, is a rare smooth and scaly 
leafless parasitic herb, which is found native in the 
United States from near Baltimore to Georgia in the 
mountains, and known as sweet pine-sap. The flesh-col- 
ored and nodding flowers form a loose spike, and, like the 
whole plant, emit the odor of violets. The other species 
is a native of Florida. _ ν 
schweitzerite (shwit’ zér-it), π. [<¢ M. E. 
Schweitzer, its discoverer.] A variety of ser- 
pentine from Zermatt in Switzerland. 
schwelle (shwel’e),. [G.] A threshold or 
limen in the psychophysical sense ; the divid- 
ing line between stimulation which arouses 
and stimulation which fails to arouse sensation. 
A sound, a taste, a smell, a pressure, etc., as physical 
stimuli, arouse no sensations at all unless their intensity 
is greater than a certain limit.— Differential schwelle; 
that difference of stimulation which forms the dividing 
line between the sensory judgments of ‘like’ and ‘differ- 
ent.’ Attention was first called to the existence of the 
differential schwelle by E. H. Weber; the term Unter- 
schiedschwelle was coined by Fechner. 


Schwendenerian (shwen-de-n6’ri-an), n. and a. 
iS Schwendener (see Schwendenerism) + -ian.] 
. n. A believer in Schwendenerism. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to Schwendener or 
his theory. 
Schwendenerism (shwen’den-ér-izm), ». [< 
Schwendener (see def.) + -ism.] The theory of 
Schwendener (a German botanist, born 1829) 
that a lichen consists of an algal host-plant and 
a parasitic fungus. See Lichenes. 
According to Schwendenerism, a lichen is not an indi- 


vidual plant, but rather a community made up of two 
distinct classes of cryptogams. Encyc. Brit., XTV. 557. 


Schwenkfelder (shwengk’fel-dér), π. [< 
Schwenkfeld (see def.) + -er1.] A member of a 
German denomination founded in Silesia in the 
sixteenth century by Kaspar Schwenkfeld. They 
select their ministers by lot, maintain a strict church dis- 
cipline, and do not observe the sacraments. They are 
now found chiefly in Pennsylvania. 


Schwenkfeldian 


Schwenkfeldian (shwengk’fel-di-an), n. [4 
Schwenkfeld (see Schwenkfelder) + -ian.] A 
Schwenkfelder. 

Schwenkfeld left behind him a sect who were called sub- 
sequently by others Schwenkfeldians, but who called them- 
selves “Confessors of the Glory of Christ.” 

Encye. Brit., X ΧΙ. 463. 
schyttlet, schyttylt, η. anda. Middle English 
forms of shuttle. 


Sciadiaces (si-ad-i-a’sé-é), πι. pl. [NL., < Sei- 
adiwm -+ -acez.| A former family of fresh- 
water ασε, now included in the Protococca- 
CER. 

Sciadium (si-a-di’um), ». .[NL. (A. Braun), < 
Gr. σκιάδιον, σκιάδειον, an umbrella or sunshade, 
«σκιά, Shade, shadow.] A genus of fresh-water 
grass-green alge, of the family Protococcacez, 
containing three widely distributed species. 
Each cell-family is composed of a number 
of cylindrical cells, each of which is con- 
tracted at the base into a short slender stem 
by which they are united, causing the long 
cells to spread above. 

Sciadophyllum (si’a-d6-fil’um), n. 
Browne, 1756), so called with ref. to the use of 
the leaves as a sunshade; ς Gr. σκιάς (σκιαῦ-), a 
shade, canopy ({ σκιά, shade), + φύλλον, leaf. ] 
An untenable name for Scheflera, a genus of 
από of the family Araliacez. It is character- 
zed by flowers with usually five valvate petals united at 
the apex into a deciduous membrane, as many rather long 
stamens, a flattened disk, and an ovary with three to five 
cells with distinct styles. The fruit consists of fleshy 
drupes with a hard compressed stone. There are about 
25 species, all natives of tropical America. They are 
trees or shrubs, usually with radiately compound leaves 
and entire leaflets, and often with elongated stipules. 
Their flowers are borne in small heads or in umbellets 
which are grouped in a raceme or panicle or terminal 


umbel. For Sphefiar a Sciadophyllum, also called an- 
gelica-tree, see galapee-tree. 


Sciadopitys (si-a-dop’i-tis), ». [NL., ς Gr. σκιάς 
(-ad-), ashade, canopy, + πίτυς, a pine-tree: see 
pinel.] A genus of coniferous trees, of the 


(NL. (Ρ., 
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and the ventrals thoracic and complete. In this sense it 
has been used by almost all recent writers. (d) In Giin- 
ther’s system it is the only family of the Acanthopterygit 
scieniformes. It is a large and important family of 150 
species of about 30 genera; many reach a large size, and 
nearly all are valued food-fishes. They are carnivorous, 
and most of them make a noise variously called croaking, 
grunting, snoring, and drumming. The air-bladder is gener- 
ally complicated,and supposed to be concerned in the pro- 
duction of the noise. Hence various names of these fishes, 
_ as croakers, grunters or grunts, drums, roncadors, etc. With 
few exceptions, the members of this family are salt-water 
fishes, and they are widely distributed in tropical, warm, 
and temperate seas. Two species are British, the maigre, 
Sciena (Pseudosciena) aquila, and the bearded umbrina, 
Umbrina cirrosa. Many are American, as the fresh-water 
drum, croaker, sheepshead, or thunder-pumper, Aplodi- 
notus grunniens ; the drum, Pogonias chromis; redfish 
and roncadors of the genera Scie@na, Scizenops, and Ronca- 
dor; the spot, Liostomus Xanthurus ; a kind of croaker, 
Micropogon undulatus ; roncadors of the genus Umbrina ; 
kingfish of the genus Menticirrus; queenfish of the genus 
Seriphus ; weakfish, sea-trout, or squeteagues of the genus 
Cynoscion (formerly Otolithus). The family is divisible 
into the subfamilies Scizning, Otolithing, Liostomine, 
and Haplodinoting. Also Scienoidex. See cuts under 
croaker, drum, redfish, roncador, Scizena, and weaksish. 
scizniform (si-en’i-férm), a. [<« NL. Scizgna+ 
L. forma, form.] Having the form of, or re- 
sembling, the Sciznidz; scienoid; of or per- 
taining to the Scizniformes. 
Scizeniformes (si-en-i-fér’méz), π. pl. [NL.: 
see scieniform.| In Giinther’s system, the fifth 
division of the order Acanthopterygii. The only 
family is Scie@nide (d). 
Scienine (si-6-ni‘né), n. pl. [NL., < Sciena 
+ -ine.] Asubfamily of Scizenidz, contrasted 
with Otolithine, having about 10 abdominal and 
14 caudal vertebra, separate hypopharyngeals, 
and three pairs of epipharyngeals, and includ- 
ing most of the family. 
sciznoid (si-6’noid), a, and n. [< Scizena + 
-oid.| 1. a. Related or belonging to the Sei- 
anidz ; sciseniform. 
11. ». A member of the Scizniformes or Sci- 


enide. 
Scizenoidese (si-é-noi’dé-é), π. pl. [NL., < Sei- 


family Pinacez, tribe Taxodiex, distinguished «na + -oidex.] Same as Scienide. 

by a lamina which bears seven to nine ovules sciagraph (si’a-graf), n. I< Gr. σκιά, shade, 
and becomes greatly enlarged and hardened, shadow, + γράφει», write.] 1. The geometrical 
composing nearly the whole scale of the representation of a vertical section of a build- 


cone when mature. The only species, S. verticil- 
lata, is a native of Japan, known in cultivation as wm- 
brella-pine and parasol-jir. It is a tall evergreen tree, 
bearing as its true leaves minute scales, and as apparent 
leaves, rigid linear phyllodia, resembling pine-needles, 
which are produced yearly in small radiating and long- 
persistent tufts. The hard, thick cones, about 3 inches 
long, consist of numerous closely imbricated rounded 
woody scales which finally gape apart as in the pine, 
discharging the flattened and broadly winged seeds. It 
is a tree of slow growth, with compact. white wood, and 
reaches a height of 80 or sometimes 140 feet. 

Scieena (si-6’nii), m. [NL. (Artedi), < L. scizna, 
¢ Gr. σκίαινα, a sea-fish, the maigre, « σκιά, shade, 
shadow.] A Linnean genus of fishes, typical 
of the family Sciznidz. It is restricted by recent 
authors to such Sci#ning as have the lower pharyngeal 
bones distinct, the lower jaw without barbels, the anal 
spines two, and well-developed teeth persistent in both 
jaws. In this narrow sense the species are still so numer- 
ous in all warm seas that attempts have been made to es- 
tablish various sections regarded by some as of generic 





Maigre (Sctena (Pseudoscitena) aqutla). 


value. The fish to which the classic name οσα was 
given is the maigre, S. aquila. S. (Sciznops) ocellata is the 
redfish, red-horse, red-bass, or channel-bass, which occurs 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States, attains a 
weight of from 30 to 40 pounds, and is known by an ocel- 
lus on each side of the tail (see cut under redfish). S. (Rhi- 
noscion) saturna is the red roncador of the same country. 
See also cut under roncador. 
Scizenide (si-en’i-dée), n. pl. [NL.,< Scizena + 
-ide.| A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Scizna, to which different 
limits have been ascribed. (a) By Bonaparte, in 1833, 
the name was applied to the Scienoides, which form Cu- 
vier’s third family of acanthopterygian fishes. These have 
the preoperculum serrated and spines to the operculum, 
the bones of the cranium and face generally cavernous, and 
no teeth on the vomer and palatines. It included not only 
the true Sciznidz, but many other fishes erroneously 
supposed to be related. (b) By Miiller it was restricted 
to those species of Scienoides which have separate lower 
pharyngeals. (6) By Lowe it was limited to fishes with 
an oblong or moderately elongated body, covered with 
ctenoid scales, with the lateral line continuous and run- 
ning out on the caudal fin, the head with the bones more 
or less cavernous and with the snout projecting, dorsal 
fins two (the first short and with spines and the second 
elongate or oblong), the anal short or moderate with not 
more than two spines, the pectorals with branched rays, 


ing, showing its interior structure or arrange- 
ment.— 2. A photograph taken with the X-rays. 
See ray. Also skiagraph. 
sciagrapher (si-ag’ra-fér), π. [< sciagraph-y + 
-erl,] One skilled in sciagraphy. 

Apollodorus of Athens, the sciagrapher, was the first who 
directed a deeper study to the gradations of light and 
shade. C. O. Miiller, Manual of Archeeol. (trans.), § 196. 

sciagraphic (si-a-graf’ik), a. [< Gr. σκιαγραφικός, 
< σκιαγραφία, painting in light and shadow: see 
sciagraphy.| Of or pertaining to sciagraphy. 

sciagraphical (si-a-graf’i-kal), a. [« scia- 
graphic + -al.] Same as sciagraphie. 

sciagraphically (si-a-graf’i-kal-i), adv. In a 


κ Sciagraphie manner. 


sciagraphy (si-ag’ra-fi), m. [<« NL. sciagraphia 
(the title of a book by F. Biithner, 1650), ¢ Gr. 
σκιαγραφία, painting in light and shadow, ς ox:a- 
γράφος, painting shadows, < σκιά, shade, shad- 
ow, + -γραφία, ς γράφειν, write.] 1. The act or 
art of delineating shadows correctly in draw- 
ing; the art of sketching objects with correct 
shading.—2. In arch., a geometrical profile or 
section of a building to exhibit its interior 
structure; a sciagraph.—8. In astron., the art 
of finding the hour of the day or night by the 
shadows of objects caused by the sun, moon, 
or stars; the art of dialing. 

Also skiagraphy. 

sciamachy (si-am’a-ki), ». [Also potency ; 
ς Gr. σκιαµαχία, later σκιοµαχία, fighting in the 
shade, i. e. practising in the school, a mock-fight, 
< σκιαμαχεῖν, fight in the shade, i. e. exercise in 
the school, ¢ σκιά, shade, + µάχεσθαι, fight.] A 
fighting with a shadow; a futile combat with 
an imaginary enemy. [Rare. ] 

To avoid this setomachy, or imaginary combat with words, 
let me know, sir, what you mean by the name of tyrant. 

Cowley, Government of Oliver Cromwell. 

sciametry (si-am’e-tri), π. [< Gr. σκιά, shade, 

+ -μετρία, ς μετρεῖν, measure.] The doctrine 

of eclipses, and the theory of the connection 

of their magnitudes with the semidiameters 

and parallaxes to the sun and moon. 

Sciara (si’a-rii), π. [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. 
σκιαρός, shady, dark-colored, < σκιά, shade, shad- 
ow.] A genus of gnats or midges, of the dip- 
terous family Mycetophilide, containing mi- 
nute species often flying in swarms and having 
plumose antenns in the males. The larve of some 


are aquatic ; others are found under bark in dense patches, 
and when ready to pupate migrate in solid columns (see 


science 


snakeworm), as S. militaris. The genus gives name to 
the Sciaring, 


Sciarine (si-a-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., < Sciara + 
-ing.| A group of dipterous insects named from 
the genus Sciara. Zetterstedt, 1842. 

sciascopy (si-as’k6-pi), ». Same as skiascopy. 

sciath,”. [Ir. sciath,a shield, buckler, twig bas- 
ket, wing, fin, = Gael. sgiath, a shield, buckler, 
shelter, wing, fin, = W. ysgwyd, a shield, target; 
ef. L. scutwm, a shield: see seutel.] An oblong 
bulged shield of wickerwork covered with hide, 
formerly used in Ireland. Encyc. Brit., XII. 257. 

sciatheric (si-a-ther’ik), a. and. . [Cf. L. sci- 
athericon, also sciatherum, a sun-dial; ς MGr. ox:- 
αθηρικός, pertaining to a sun-dial, neut. σκιαθηρι- 
κόν, a sun-dial, < Gr. σκιάθηρον, also σκιαθήρας, a 
sun-dial, < σκιά, shade, shadow, + θηρᾶν, chase, 
eatch.] I, a. Of or pertaining {ο a sun-dial. 
Also ealled sciotheric.—gciatheric telescope, an 
instrument consisting of a horizontal dial with a telescope 


adjusted to it, for determining the time, whether of day or 
night, by means of shadows. — 
11. απ. The art of dialing. 
sciatherical (si-a-ther’i-kal), a. 
+ -al.) Same as sciatheric, _ 
sciatherically (si-a-ther’i-kal-i), adv. In asei- 
atheriec manner; by means of the sun-dial. 
sciatic (si-at’ik), a. and. [Formerly also sei- 
atick; < OF. sciatique, schiatique, F. sciatique = 
Pr. sciatic = Sp. cidtico = Pg. It. sciatico, ς ML. 
sciaticus, a corrupt form of L. ischiadicus, ς Gr. 
ἰσχιαδικός, subject to pains in the loins, ς ἰσχιάς 
(σχιαδ-), pain in the loins, < ἰσχίον, the socket 
in which the thigh-bone turns: see ischiadic, is- 
chiatic, ischium.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or issuing from the hip; ischiac, 
ischiadic, or ischiatic: as, the sciatic nerve, ar- 
tery, vein, or ligament.—2. Affecting parts 
about the hip, especially the sciatic nerve; af- 
fected with or suffering from sciatica.—gciatic 
artery, the larger of the terminal branches of the anterior 
trunk of the internal iliac, distributed to the muscles of 
the back part of the pelvis after passing through the great 
sacrosciatic foramen.— Sciatic foramen. Same as sacro- 
sciatic foramen (which see, under sacrosciatic).— Sciatic 
hernia, a rare hernia through the sacrosciatic foramen, 
below the pyriformis muscle.— Sciatic nerves, two divi- 
sions of the sacral plexus, the great and the small. The 
great sciatic, the largest nerve in the body, issues from 
the pelvis through the great sciatic foramen, and descends 
vertically behind the thigh to about the middle, where it 
divides into the internal popliteal and the peroneal. It 
gives branches to the hip-joint and to the muscles of the 
postfemoral group. The small sciatic arises by two roots 
from the second and third sacral nerves, and receives also 
a descending branch of the inferior gluteal nerve. This 
is a posterior cutaneous nerve, which issues with the 
great sciatic, and is distributed to the buttock, perineum, 
back of the thigh, and upper and back part of the leg.— 
Sciatic notch. See notch, and cut under innominatum. 
— Sciatic region, the region of the hip.— Sciatic spine, 
the spine of the ischium.—Sciatic veins, the ven co- 
mites of the sciatic arteries, emptying into the internal 
iliac vein. πα ; 
ΤΙ. ». 1. A sciatic part or organ; especially, 
a sciatic nerve.—2. pl. Sciatica. 
Rack’d with sciatics, martyr’d with the stone. 
Pope, Imit. of Hor., I. vi. 54. 


sciatica (si-at’i-ki), n. [= F. sciatique = Sp. 
cidtica = Pg. It. sciatica, < ML. sciatica, sciatica, 
prop. adj., fem. of sciaticus, of the hips: see 
sciatic.}| Pain and tenderness in a sciatie 
nerve, its branches and peripheral distribu- 


tion. Itis properly restricted to cases in which the trou- 
ble is essentially neural, and is not due to extraneous dis- 
ease, as to pelvic neoplasms or the like. It appears to be 
usually a neuritis of the sciatic, though some, probably 
rare, cases may be strictly neuralgic. The neuritis may be 

roduced by gout, cold, or other causes. Also called ma- 
um Cotunnit. 

Sir, he has born the name of a Netherland Souldier, till 
he ran away from his Colours, and was taken lame with 
lying in the Fields by a Sciatica : I mean, Sir, the Strapado. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, i. 
Sciatica cresst, a name of one or two cruciferous plants 
either of the genus Lepidium (peppergrass) or J beris (can- 
dytuft), reputed remedies for sciatica. 


sciatical (si-at’i-kal),a. [< sciatic + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a sciatic nerve; affected with 

sclatica. 
A sciatical old nun, who might have been set up for ever 


by the hot baths of Bourbon. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 21. 


sciatically (si-at’i-kal-i), adv. With or by 
sciatica. 

scibile (sib’i-le), n. [= It. scibile, < LL. scibi- 
lis, that can be known, < L. scire, know: see 
scient.| Something capable of being known; 
an object of cognition, 

scient, . An obsolete form of scion. 

science (si’ens), m. [ς ME. science, scyence, < 


[< sciatheric 


x OF. science, escience, F'. science = Pr. sciensa = 
Sp. ciencia = Pg. seiencia = It, scienza, < L. 
scientia, science, knowledge, < scien(t-)s, ppr. 
of scire, know: see scient.] 1. Knowledge; 








science 


comprehension or understanding of facts or 
principles. 


For God seith hit hym-self ‘‘ shal neuere good appel 
Thorw no sotel science on sour stock growe.” 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 207. 


Mercurie loveth wysdam and science, 
And Venus loveth ryot and dispence. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 699. 


As rose is aboue al floures most fine, 
So is science most digne of worthynesse. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Int., 1. 107. 


His reputation was early spread throughout Europe, on 
account of his general science, Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 33. 


Absolute beginnings are beyond the pale of science. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 45, 


2. Knowledge gained by systematic observa- 
tion, experiment, and reasoning; knowledge 
cobrdinated, arranged, and systematized} also, 
the prosecution of truth as thus known, both in 
the abstract and as a historical development. 


Since all phenomena which have been sufficiently ex- 
amined are found to take place with regularity, each hav- 
ing certain fixed conditions, positive and negative, on the 
occurrence of which it invariably happens, mankind have 
been able to ascertain . . . the conditions of the occur- 
rence of many phenomena; and the progress of science 
mainly consists in ascertaining these rennin i nai 


Science is nothing but the finding of analogy, identity 
in the most remote parts. Emerson, Misc., p. 75. 


In science you must not talk before you know. In art 
you must not talk before you do. In literature you must 
not talk before you think. . . . Science.— The knowledge 
of things, whether Ideal or Substantial, Art.— The modi- 
fication of Substantial things by our Substantial Power. 
Literature.— The modification of Ideal things by our Ideal 
Power. Ruskin, The Eagle’s Nest (1872), § 3. 


The work of the true man of Science is a perpetual striv- 
ing after a better and closer knowledge of the planet on 
which his lot is cast, and of the universe in the vastness 
of which that planet is lost. 

J. N. Lockyer, Spec. Anal., p. 1. 


3. Knowledge regarding any special group of 
objects, codrdinated, arranged, and systema- 
tized; what is known concerning a subject, sys- 
tematically arranged; a branch of knowledge: 
as, the science of botany, of astronomy, of ety- 
mology, of metaphysics; mental science ; physi- 
cal science ; in a narrow sense, one of the physi- 
cal sciences, as distinguished from mathemat- 


ies, metaphysics, etc. In reference to their degree 
of specialization, the sciences may be arranged as follows. 
(A) Mathematics, the study of the relations of the parts 
of hypothetical constructions, involving no observation 
of facts, but only of the creations of our own minds, 
having two branches—(1) pure mathematics, where the 
suppositions are arbitrary, and (2) applied mathematics, 
where the hypotheses are simplifications of real facts— 
and branching again into (a) mathematical philosophy, as 
the theory of probabilities, .etc., (0) mathematical physics, 
as analytical mechanics, etc., and (c) mathematical psychics, 
as political economy, etc. (B) Philosophy, the examina- 
tion and logical analysis of the general body of fact—a 
science which both in reason and in history precedes suc- 
cessful dealing with special elements of the universe— 
branching into (1) ogic and (2) metaphysics. (6) Nomology, 
the science of the most general laws or uniformities, hav- 
ing two main branches—(1) psychology and (2) general 
physics. (D) Chemisiry, the determination of physical 
constants, and the study of the different kinds of matter 
in which these constants differ. (H) Biolégy, the study 
of a peculiar class of substances, the protoplasms, and of 
the kinds of organisms into which they grow. (J) Sciences 
of organizations of organisms, embracing (1) physiology, 
the science of the working of physical structures of or- 
gans, and (2) sociology, the science of psychical unions, 
especially modes of human society, including ethics, lin- 
guistics, politics, etc. (G) Descriptions and explanations 
of individual objects or collections, divided into (1) cos- 
mology, embracing astronomy, geognosy, etc., and (2) σο- 
tag of human matters, as statistics, history, biography, 
etc. 


At o syde of the Emperours Table sitten many Philoso- 
fres, that ben preved for wise men in many dyverse Scy- 
ences. Mandeville, Travels, p. 234. 


To instruct her fully in those sciences, 
Whereof I know she is not ignorant. 
Shak., 'T. of the §., ii. 1. 57. 


A science is an aggregate of knowledge whose particu- 
lar items are more closely related to one another in the 
way of kinship than to any other collective mass of par- 
ticulars. A. Bain, MindPXITI. 527. 


4. Art derived from precepts or based on prin- 
ciples; skill resulting from training; special, 
exceptional, or preéminent skill. 


Nothing but his science, coolness, and great strength in 
the saddle could often have saved him from some terrible 
accident. Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, v. 


Kerkyon . . . killed all those who wrestled with him, 
except only Theseus; but Theseus wrestled with him by 
skill and science (σοφία), and so overcame him; and before 
the time of Theseus size and strength only were employed 
for wrestling. 

Pausanias (trans.), quoted in Harrison and Verrall, 
λ [Ancient Athens, p. cv. 
5+. Trade; occupation. 


The more laboursome sciences be committed to the men. 
For the most part, every man is brought up in his father’s 
craft. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii, 4. 
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This very deuice [ferro et flamma].. . a certaine base 
man of England being knowen euen at that time a brick- 
layer or mason by his science gaue for his crest. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 119. 


Absolute science, knowledge of things in themselves. 
—Active science, Same as practical science.— Applied 
science, a science when its laws are employed and ex- 
emplified in dealing with concrete phenomena, as op- 
osed to pure science, as mathematics, when it treats of 
aws or general statements apart from particular instances. 
The term pure science is also applied to a science built on 
self-evident truths, and thus comprehends mathematical 
science, as opposed to natural or physical science, which 
rests on Observation and experiment.— Articulation of 
ascience. See articulation.—Direct science, a science 
conversant with objects, as contradistinguished from one 
conversant with the modes of knowing objects.— Dispu- 
tative science, eristic science, logic.— Historical sci- 
ence, a science whose function it is to record facts, or 
events that have actually occurred.—Inductive science. 
See inductive.—Liberal science, a science cultivated 
from love of knowledge, and not as a means of livelihood. 
—Lucrative science, a science cultivated as a means of 
living, as law, medicine, theology, etc.— Material sci- 
ence, See material.—Moral science, the science of all 
mental phenomena, or, in a narrower sense, the same as 
moral philosophy or ethics.—Natural science. See nat- 
ural.— Occult sciences, See occult.— Physical science. 
See applied science, above.— Political, real, reflex, san- 
i science. See the adjectives.— Practical science, 
a science which teaches how to do something useful.— 
Professional science. Same as lucrative science.—Sim- 
ple science, Same as direct science.— Speculative sci- 
ence, a science which merely satisfies scientific curiosi- 
ty.— The dismal science, political economy. [{Humor- 
ous.]— The exact sciences, the mathematical sciences. 
—The gay sciencet. See gay1.— The science, the art 
of boxing; pugilism. ([Slang.] 
Up to that time he had never been aware that he had 
the least notion of the science. Dickens, Pickwick, xlix. 


The seven liberal sciencest, grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric, constituting the “trivium,” with arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, constituting the “quadrivium.” 
Also called the seven arts. 


The two Apollinarii were fain, as a man may say, to 
coin all the seven liberal sciences out of the Bible. 
Milton, Areopagitica, { ii. 
=Syn. 3 and 4, Art, Science. See art2. 
sciencedt (si’enst), a. [< science + -ed?.] 
Versed; instructed; skilled; learned; trained. 
Deep scienc'd in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy. 
P. Francis, tr. of Horace’s Odes, i. 34. 
Scienoides, . pl. See Scizenide. 
scient (si’ent), a [< L. scien(t-)s, knowing, 
skilled, ppr. of scire, know, understand, per- 
ceive, discern, have knowledge or skill, < 
vy sci, separate, discern, = Teut. γ΄ ski in skill, 
ete.: see skill. From the L. scire are also ult. 
E. science, sciolist, sciolous, οἵο., conscience, con- 
scious, inscient, nescient, prescient, inscience, nes- 
cience, prescience, adscititious, the second ele- 
ment of plebiscite, ete.] Skilful; knowing. 
Γπατο.] mp. Dict. 
scienter (si-en’tér), adv. [L., knowingly, in- 
tentionally, < scien(t-)s, knowing, intending: 
see scient.| In law, knowingly; wilfully. 
sciential (si-en’shal), a. [< L. scientia, science 
(see science), + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
science or knowledge; producing or productive 
of knowledge. 
His light sciential is, and, past mere nature, 


Can salve the rude defects of every creature. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 


Those sciential rules which are the implements of in- 
struction, Milton, Tetrachordon. 
2, Skilful; knowing; characterized by accu- 
rate knowledge based on observation and in- 
ference. 


Not one hour old, yet of sctential brain 
To unperplex bliss from its neighbor pain. 
Keats, Lamia, i. 192. 


scientician (si-en-tish’an), . [< scient (see 
scientist) + -ician.] A scientist; a person de- 
voted to science. [Recent. ] 
The reason why scienticians have neglected to investi- 
gate the laws of the currents thoroughly, and to discover 


the truth concerning them, is that they have not re- 
garded them as of much importance, Science, V. 142. 


scientific (si-en-tif’ik), a. [ς OF. (and F.) sci- 
entifique = Sp. cientifico = Pg. It. scientifico, 
ς NL. scientificus, pertaining to science, lit. 
‘making scient or knowing,’ < L. scien(t-)s, ppr. 
of scire, know, + -ficus, < facere, make: see 
scient and -fic. The word is now used instead 
of sciential, the proper adj. from science.] 1. 
Concerned with the acquisition of accurate and 
systematic knowledge of principles by obser- 
vation and deduction: as, scientific investiga- 
tion. 

No man who first trafficks into a foreign country has 
any scientifick evidence that there is such a country but 
by report, which can produce no more than a moral 
certainty: that is, a very high probability, and such as 
there can be no reason to except against. 

South. (Johnson.) 


Scilla 


2. Of or pertaining to, treating of, or used in 
science: as, scientific works; scientific instru- 
ments; scientific nomenclature. 
Voyages and travels, when not obscured by scientific ob- 
servations, are always delightful to youthful curiosity. 
V. Knox, Essays, xiv. (Richardson.) 
3. Versed in science; guided by the principles 
of science, and not by empiricism or mere quack- 
ery; hence, learned; skilful: as, a scientific phy- 
sician. 
Bossuet is as scientific in the structure of his sentences. 
Landor. 
4, According to the rules or principles of 
science; hence, systematic; accurate; nice: 
as, a scientific arrangement of fossils. 
Such cool, judicious, scientific atrocity seemed rather to 


belong to a fiend than to the most depraved of men. 
Macaulay, Machiavelli. 


The scientijic treatment of the facts of consciousness’ can 
never be, to any satisfactory extent, accomplished by in- 
trospection alone. 

6. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, Int., p. 10. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions Act. See insti- 

tution.— Scientific experience, relatively complete ex- 

perience about any class of objects, obtained by system- 

atic research.— Scientific knowledge, knowledge of the 

cue conditions, and general characters of classes of 
ings. 


Scientific knowledge, even in the most modest persons, 
has mingled with it a something which partakes of inso- 
lence. ο. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iii. 


Scientific logic, logic properly speaking ; the knowledge 
of the theory of reasoning and of thinking in general, as 
opposed to natural skill and subtlety.— Scientific meth- 
od. See method.—Scientific psychology. See psychol- 


scientificalt (si-en-tif’i-kal), a. [¢ scientific + 
-al.| Same as scientific. 
The most speculative and scientificallest Men, both in 


Germany and Italy, seem to adhere to it [the idea that the 
moon is inhabited). Howell, Letters, iii, 9. 


Natural philosophy . . . proceeding from settled prin- 
ciples, therein is expected a satisfaction from scientifical 
progressions, and such as beget a sure rational belief. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 


No where are there more quick, inventive, and pene- 
trating capacities, fraught with all kind of scientifical 
knowledge. Howell. 


The systems of natural philosophy that have obtained 
are to be read more to know the hypotheses than with 
hopes to gain there a comprehensive, scientifical, and sat- 
isfactory knowledge of the works of nature. Lock 


9. 

It appears to be a very scientijfical work. 

Jefferson, To Thomas Paine (Correspondence, IT. 416). 

scientifically (si-en-tif’i-kal-i), adv. Ina scien- 

tific manner; according to the rules or princi- 
ples of science. 

It is easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed. 

Locke, Human Understanding. 

scientism (si’en-tizm), η. [< scient (see scien- 

tist) + -ism.] The views, tendency, or prac- 
tice of scientists. [Recent. ] 

Mr. Harrison’s earnest and eloquent plea against... 
the exclusive scientism which, because it cannot find 
certain entities along its line of investigation, asserts 
loudly that they are either non-existent or ‘‘ unknowable,” 
is strong. Nineteenth Century. (Imp. Dict.) 

scientist (si’en-tist), n. [< scient + -ist.. In 
this word, and in scientism, scientician, the base 
is formally scient as given, but it is practically 
scient-, the base of L. scientia, science; scientist 
being equiv. to *sciencist, < science + -ist.] A 
person versed in or devoted to science; a man 
of science; a savant. 

As we cannot use physician for a cultivator of physics, 
I have called him a physicist. We need very much a 
name to describe a cultivator of science in general. I 
should incline to call him a Scientist. 

Whewell, Philos. Inductive Sciences (ed. 1840), 
Π., Aphorisms, p. exiii. 
scientistic (si-en-tis’tik), a. [< scientist + -ic.] 
Making pretensions to scientific method, but 
really not in the right. 
The scientistic haranguer is indebted to the religion he 


attacks for the reckless notoriety he attains. 
D. D. Whedon, quoted in N. Y. Independent, June 19, 1879. 


Scientistic denotes the method of one-sided scientists. 
Carus, Fundamental Problems (trans. ) (1889), p. 33. 

scientolism (si-en’t6-lizm), ». [< scient + dim. 
-ol + -ism; after sciolism.] False science; su- 
perficial or inaccurate knowledge. allows. 

sci. fa. An abbreviation of scire facias. 

scil, An abbreviation of scilicet. 

scilicet (sil’i-set), adv. [l., a contraction of 
scire licet, lit. ‘it is permitted to know’ (like 
the AS. hit is t6 witanne, ‘it is to wit’): scire, 
know (see scient); licet, it is permitted or pos- 
sible: see license. Cf.videlicet.| To wit; videli- 

eet; namely. Abbreviated scil. or sc. 

Scilla (sil’#), n. [NL. (Linnewus, 1735, includ- 
ing the squill, Urginea maritima), ς L. sciila, 
squilla, < Gr. σκίλλα (also σχῖνος), a squill, sea- 
onion: see squill.| 1. A genus of liliaceous 


Scilla 


lants, type of the tribe Scillez. 1+ is character- 
d by flowers with separate spreading perianth-segments, 
marked by a single central nerve, stamens with thread- 
shaped filaments, and a three-celled ovary with slender 
style, and usually two ovules in each cell. The fruit isa 
thin globose three-lobed capsule, long enveloped by the 
withered perianth, and containing three to six black obo- 
void or roundish seeds with a hard albumen. There are 
about 80 species, natives of the Old World throughout 
temperate regions, and also within the tropics upon 
mountains. They are stemless plants from an onion-like 
coated bulb, with narrow radical leaves, and flowers on a 
leafless scape, which are blue, pink, or purple, and form 
racemes which are often very much prolonged. Many 
are cultivated for borders, especially S. Sibirica, with 
porcelain-blue flowers in earliest spring. (For various spe- 
cies formerly classed here, see squill, Urginea, Camassia, 
and camass.) Several species are known as wild hyacinth. 
(See hyacinth, 2.) S. verna, the spring squill of England, 
is also known as sea-onion. S. nonscripta, a beautiful 
species abundant in British copses, by some assigned to 
a genus Endymion (Dumortier, 1827), isknown in England 
as bluebell, in Scotland as harebell, exchanging names 
with Campanula rotundifolia, which is the bluebell of 
Scotland, but the harebell of England and the United 
States. S. nonscripta is also known as bell-bottle, crow- 
bells, crow-leek. See also culverkey, 2, and cut under 
scape. 


2. [l.c.] Inthe United States and British phar- 
macopeias, the sliced bulb of Urginea mari- 
tima ; squill. 

Scillez (sil’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Reichenbach, 
1828), < Scilla + -ex.] A tribe of liliaceous 
plants, characterized by the flowers being 
borne in a terminal leafless and unbranched 


raceme. They do not produce umbels as the related 
tribe Allie, nor flowers so few nor so large as the 7'ulipex ; 
otherwise, in habit and in growth from a coated bulb, the 
three tribes are closely akin. The Scillex include about 
24 genera, of which Scilla is the type, mainly natives of 
temperate climates and very largely South African. For 
important genera, see Hyacinthus, Muscari, and Orni- 
thogalum. 


scillocephalous (sil-5-sef’a-lus), a. [ Gr. 
σκιλλυκέφαλος, also σχινοκέφαλος, having a squill- 

paar Vi head (an epithet applied to Pericles), < 

σκίλλα, squill, + κεφαλή, head.] Having a point- 
ed head. 

scillocephalus (sil-6-sef’a-lus), ».; pl. scillo- 
cephali (-li). [NL.: see scillocephalous.] A 
person having a cranium which is conical or 

ointed, 

illonian (si-l6’ni-an), n. [ς Scilly (see def.) 
+ -on-ian.] A native or an inhabitant of the 
way 4 Islands, a small group southwest of Eng- 
land. 

scimitar, scimiter, ». See simitar. 

scinc, η. See skink3, 

Scincide (sin’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Scincus + 
-idz.| <A family of eriglossate lacertilians, 
having united parietal bones, the supratempo- 
ral fosse roofed over, clavicles dilated proxi- 
mally, arches present, premaxillary double, 
and the body provided with osteodermal plates 
as in the Gerrhosauridz: it is typified by the 
genus Scincus ; the skinks. The family is wide- 
ly distributed, and the species and genera are 
very numerous. See cuts under Cyclodus, Scin- 
cus, and skink. 

scinciform (sin’si-férm), a. [< L. scincus, skink, 
+ forma, form.] Resembling a skink in form 
or aspect; related to the skinks; scincoid. 

scincoid (sing’koid), a. and n. [< NL. Scincus 
+ -οἶα.] I, a. Resembling a skink; related 
or belonging to the Scincide; scinciform. 

IT, ». A member of the Scincidz in a broad 
sense. 

Scincoidea (sing-koi’dé-%), n. pl. [NL., « 
Scincus + -oidea.] A group corresponding to 
the Scincoides of Oppel, containing forms now 
separated in different families; the scincoid 
or seinciform lizards. 

scincoidian (sing-koi’di-an), a. and n. 
coid + -i-an.] Same as scincoid. 

Scincus (sing’kus),». [NL. (Laurenti), < L. 
seincus, ς Gr. σκίγκος, σκίγγος, a kind of lizard: 
see skink2.] The typical genus of the family 


[ς scin- 





Skink (Sctucus officinalis). 


Scincide: formerly used with great latitude, 
now restricted to a few species of northern 
Africa and Syria, as S. officinalis, the officinal 
skink, or adda, once in high medical repute. 
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Scindapsus (sin-dap’sus), ». [NL. (Schott, 
1832), so called from the climbing habit; < Gr. 
σκινδαψός, an ivy-like shrub of doubtful genus. ] 


A genus of monocotyledonous plants, be- 
longing to the family Aracee and tribe 
Monsterex. It is characterized by a shrubby climb- 
ing stem, branches bearing numerous usually oblique 
leaves with numerous nearly equal curving veins, and 
bisexual flowers without floral envelops, consisting of 
four stamens and a thick truncate and somewhat pris- 
matic ovary which is strongly dilated upward and con- 
tains one cell and one ovule with a large embryo 
destitute of albumen. There are 10 species, natives of 
the East Indies, especially Bengal and Java. They are 
climbing shrubs clinging by rootlets produced on the 
branches, and bear taper-pointed leaves, ovate or nar- 
rower, with long broadly sheathing petioles. The flowers 
are borne in dense masses over a cylindrical spadix in- 
closed in a boat-shaped spathe, and form in fruit a syncarp 
of closely united juicy berries. Many remarkable plants 
of other genera have been cultivated under this name, es- 
pecially those with perforated leaves now classed under 
Monstera. Some species have been called Indian tvy, as 
S. hederaceus, a vine with abruptly pointed leaves. Several 
bear ornamental white-mottled leaves, as S. argyrxus, 
cultivated from the Philippines under the name silver- 
vine. Several others have often been cultivated under 
the name Pothos. The fruit of S. oficinalis is prescribed 
in India as a diaphoretic, dried sections of it being sold 
by the native druggists under the name guj-pippul. 
scinkt, scinquet, π. See skink8. 
scintilla (sin-til’i), π. [= OF. scintille = Sp. 
centella = Pg. scintilla, centelha = It. scintilla, 
< L. scintilla, a spark; ef. Gr. σπινθήρ, a spark; 
perhaps akin to AS. scinan, ete., shine: see 
shine. Hence ult. (from L. scintilla) E. scintil- 
late, ete., stencil, tinsel.] 1. A spark; a glim- 
mer; hence, the least particle; a trace; a tittle. 
Perhaps Philip’s eyes and mine exchanged glances in 
which ever so small a scintilla of mischief might sparkle. 
Thackeray, Philip, xiv. 
This single quotation . . . throws no sciniilla of light 
upon the point in question. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 365. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] In zodl.: (a) A genus of bi- 
valve mollusks. Deshayes, 1855. (0) A genus of 
lepidopterous insects. Guenée, 1879.—Scintilla 
juris, a shadow of law or right. 
scintillant (sin’ti-lant),a. [= F. scintillant = 
Sp. centellante = Pg. It. scintillante, < L. scin- 
tillan(t-)s, ppr. of scintillare, sparkle, glitter, 
gleam, flash: see scintillate.] 1. Emitting lit- 
tle sparks or flashes of light; scintillating; 
sparkling; twinkling. 
But who can view the pointed rays 


That from black eyes scintillant blaze? 
M. Green, The Spleen. 


Slim spires 
And palace-roofs and swollen domes uprose 
Like scintillant stalagmites in the sun. 
T. B. Aldrich, Pythagoras. 
2. In her., sparkling; having sparks as if of 
fire issuing from it: noting any bearing so rep- 
resented. 
scintillante (shén-til-lan’te), a. [It.: see scin- 
tillant.] In music, brilliant; sparkling. 
scintillate (sin’ti-lat), v.i.; pret..and pp. scin- 
tillated, ppr. scintillating. [κ L. scintillatus, pp. 
of scintillare (> It. scintillare = Pg. scintillar = 
Sp. centellar, centellear = Pr. scintillar = F. scin- 
tiller), sparkle, glitter, gleam, flash, « scintilla, a 
spark: see scintilla.] To emit sparks; hence, 
to sparkle or twinkle, as the fixed stars. 

A very long silence succeeded. What struggle there 
was in him between Nature and Grace in this interval, I 
can not tell; only singular gleams scintillated in his eyes, 
and strange shadows passed over his face. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxv. 
While Holmes’s rockets curve their long ellipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in scintillating rain. 

Lowell, Agassiz, iii. 3. 
=Syn. Sparkle, Glister, etc. (see glare, v. ¢.), coruscate. 
scintillation (sin-ti-la’shon),n. [<}. seintilla- 
tion = Pr. scintilacio = Sp. centilacion = Pg. 
scintillagéo = It. scintillazione, ς L. scintilla- 
tio(n-), < scintillare, pp. scintillatus, sparkle: see 
scintillate.] 1. The act of scintillating, or 
emitting sparks or spark-like flashes of light; 

the act of sparkling.— 2. A flash; a spark. 
Some scintillations of Promethean fire. 
Cowper, tr. of Milton’s Ode to his Father. 


3. Specifically, the twinkling or tremulous mo- 
tion of the Bent of the larger fixed stars. By 


shaking the head, so as to elongate the image, it is seen 
that not merely the intensity, but also the color of the 
light varies, See scintillometer. 
scintillometer (sin-ti-lom’e-tér),n. [< L. sein- 
tilla, a spark, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An in- 
strument devised by Montigny for measuring 
the intensity of scintillation of the stars. The 
apparatus consists essentially of a circular glass plate 
mounted obliquely upon an axis very near and in front of 
the eyepiece of a telescope. An opening in the center of 
the plate allows the insertion of a ring, through which 
passes the axis, parallel to the optical axis of the telescope 


scintillous (sin’ti-lus), a. 


scintillously (sin’ti-lus-li), adv. 


sciolism (si’6-lizm), πι. 


sciolist (si‘6-list), η. 


sciolous (si’6-lus), a. 


sciolto (shiol’t6), a. 


sciomantic (si-6-man’ tik), a. 


scioptic (si-op’tik), a. 


scioptic 


and at adistance from it of about twenty-five millimeters. 
The plate is rotated about the axis by a mechanism. By 
this device, the rays of light from a star are refracted 
through the inclined glass plate, and the image describes 
a perfect circle in the field. If the star undergoes no 
change, the circumference is a continuous line exhibiting 
the color of the star; but if the star scintillates, this cir- 
cumference is divided into fugitive arcs of different colors. 
The number of changes of color per unit of time indicates 
the intensity of the scintillation. 


[Also scintillose; < 
L. scintilla, a spark (see scintilla), + -ous.] 
Scintillant. [Rare.] 

[Early mod. 
EK. syntillously ; < scintillous + -ly?.] In a scin- 
tillous or sparkling manner. 


Wyth theyr eyen beholdinge a trauers of stomackes 
chaufed syntillously. Skelton, Boke of Three Fooles. 


sciography (si-og’ra-fi),m. Same as sciagraphy. 


The first sciography, or rude delineation, of atheism. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System (1678), v. § 3. 


[ς sciol-ous + -ism.] 
Superficial knowledge; unfounded pretense to 
profound or scientific knowledge. 


A status not only much beneath my own, but associated 
at best with the sciolism of literary or political adven- 
turers. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvii. 


Here [in Macbeth] there is some genuine ground for 
the generally baseless and delusive opinion of self-com- 
placent sciolism that he who runs may read Shakespeare. 

A. C. Swinburne, shakespeare, p. 186. 


[ς sciol-ous + -ist.] One 
who has only superficial knowledge; a pre- 
tender to profound or scientific knowledge; a 
smatterer. 


Itis the ingrateful Genius of this Age that, if any Sciolist 
can find a Hole in an old Author’s Coat, he will endeavour 
to make it much more wide. Howell, Letters, iv. 31. 


It is of great importance that those whom I love should 
not think me a precipitate, silly, shallow éciolist in politics, 
and suppose that every frivolous word that falls from my 
pen is a dogma which I mean to advance as indisputable. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 105. 


sciolistic (si-0-lis’tik), a. [« sciolist + -ic.]. Of 


or pertaining to sciolism or sciolists; resem- 
bling a sciolist; having only superficial know- 
ledge; shallow. 

From its apparently greater freedom in skilful hands, 
blank verse gives more scope to sciolistic theorizing and 
dogmatism than the rhyming pentameter couplet. 

Lowell, Among my Books, IT. 298. 


[= Sp. esciolo = Pg. es- 
ciolo = It. sciolo, < LL. sciolus, one who knows 
little, a smatterer, prop. dim. adj., ς L. δείτε, 
know: see scient.] Superficial; shallow. 
I could wish these sciolous zelotists had more judgement 
joined with their zeal. Howell. 
The speculations of the sciolous. 

Hoffman, Course of Legal Study (2d ed., 1836), IT. 196. 
[It., pp. of sciogliere, un- 
tie, loose, dissolve, « L. exsolvere, loose, < ex. 
out, + solvere, loose: see solve.] In music: (a} 
Free; unrestrained: opposed to strict: as, a 
fuga sciolia (a free fugue). (0) Not legato; de- 
tached; staccato. 


sciomachy (si-om’a-ki), n. See sciamachy. 
sclomancy (si’0-man-si), n. 


[= OF. sciomance 
= Sp. It. sciomancia, < Gr. σκιά, a shade, shadow, 
+ μαντεία, divination.] Divination by means 
of the shades of the dead; psychomancy. 

[< sciomancy 
(-mant-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to sciomaney. 


scion (si’on), x. [Formerly also sion, scien, cion, 


cyon; < ME. sion, sioun, syon, scion, cion, cyun, 
ς OF, sion, ction, F. scion, dial. chion, a scion, 
shoot, sprig, twig; origin uncertain. The 
proper spelling is sion; the insertion of ¢ in 
the F. word, and soin the E.,is an error.] 1. 
A shoot or twig, especially one cut for the 
purpose of being grafted upon some other 
tree, or for planting. 
As well the seedes 


As scions from the grettest roote ysette. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 53. 


Our scions, put in wild or savage stock. 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 5. 7. 


The ction preserves its natural purity and intent, though 
it be fed and nourished by a mere crab. 
W. Forsythe, Fruit Trees, xxii. (1824), 304. [N. 5. D.} 


In making the scions only the well ripened portions of 
such shoots are used. Garden, March 25, 1882, p. 200. 


Henece—2. A descendant. 


Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honour’d race. 
Byron, The Dream, ii. 
Was he proud—a true scion of the stock? 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 331. 
[= Pg. scioptico, < Gr. 
σκιά, a shade, shadow, + ὀπτικός, pertaining to 
sight or seeing: see optic.) Of or pertaining to 


scioptic 


the camera obscura, or the art of exhibiting 
luminous images in a darkened room. Also 
scioptric.—§cioptic ball, a perforated globe of wood 
containing the lens of a camera obscura, fitted with an ap- 
pendage by means of which it is capable of being turned 
on its center to a small extent in any direction, like the 
eye. It may be fixed at an aperture in a window-shutter, 
and is used for producing images in a darkened room. 
sciopticon (si-op’ti-kon),”. [< Gr. oxd,a shade, 
shadow, + ὀπτικός, pertaining to sight or see- 
ing: see optic.] A form of magic lantern. 
scioptics (si-op’tiks), n. [Pl. of scioptic (see 
-ics).] The art of exhibiting luminous images, 
especially those of external objects, in a dark- 
ened room, by means of lenses, ete. 
scioptric (si-op’trik), a. Same as scioptic. Com- 
are catoptric. 
ciot, Sciote (si’ot, -6t),m. anda. [< It. Scio, 
ς Gr. Χίος, Chios; ef. NGr. Χιώτης.] I, n. A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Scio or Chios; a Chiote. 
II. a. Of or belonging to Scio, ancient Chios, 
an island of the Agean Sea, or its inhabitants. 
sciotheism (si’6-thé-izm), ». [Formed by Hux- 
ley < Gr. σκιά, a shade, shadow, + E. theism.] 
The deification of ghosts or the shades of de- 
parted ancestors; ancestral worship. 


Sciotheism, under the form of the deification of ancestral 
ghosts, in its most pronounced form, is therefore the chief 
element in the theology of a great moiety, possibly of more 
than half, of the human race. 

Hualey, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 494. 


sciotheric (si-6-ther’ik), a. Same as sciatheric. 

Scio turpentine. Same as Chian turpentine. 
See Chian. 

scire facias (si’ré fa’shi-as). [So called from 
these words in the writ: L. scire, know (see 
scient); facias, 2d pers. sing. pres. subj. of fa- 
cere, make, cause.] In law, a writ to enforce 
the execution of judgments, patents, or mat- 
ters of record, or to vacate, quash, or annul 
them. It is often abbreviated to sci. fa. 

scire-wytet, ”. [ME. (or ML. reflex), mod. E. as 
if *shirewite; ς AS. scir, scire, shire (see shire), 
+ wite, punishment, tax in money: see wite. ] 
The annual tax formerly paid to the sheriff for 
holding the assizes and county courts. 

scirgemot, ». [AS. sctrgemdt: see shiremoot. | 
Same as shiremoot. 


The voice which the simple freeman, the Ceorl, had in 
the Assembly of his Mark, he would not lose in the As- 
sembly of his Shire, the Scirgemét. 

E. A. Freeman, Norm. Όοπα., I. 68. 


sciroccot, ». An obsolete form of sirocco. 

Scirpez (sér’pé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Kunth, 1815), 
< Scirpus + -ez.] A large tribe of monocoty- 
ledonous plants, of the family Cyperacez, the 


sedge family. It ischaracterized by numerous mostly 
bisexual flowers in each spikelet, without empty glumes 
or with only one or two, and without perianth or with 
its representatives reduced to filiform bristles or to 
flattened scales. It includes about 1,500 species, of 18 
genera, of which Scirpus, the bulrush, is the type. They 
are grass-like or rush-like plants, with either triangular 
or rounded stems, and with long flat triangular or cylin- 
drical leaves. The inflorescence becomes chiefly con- 
spicuous when in fruit, and is often ornamental from its 
shape or from its dark-brown colors, or by reason of the 
frequent lengthening of the bristles into woolly or plume- 


like tufts. 
Scirpus (sér’pus),”. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 


< L. scirpus, sirpus, a rush, bulrush.] A genus 
of monocotyledonous plants including the bul- 
rushes, type of the tribe Scirpex in the family 


Cyperacee#. It ischaracterized by small many-flowered 
roundish spikelets with imbricated and numerous glumes, 
each flower bisexual and usually with six bristles, repre- 
senting a perianth, and surrounding the ovary, from which 
the continuous and slender 
style falls away without leav- 
ing any conspicuous tubercle. 
Over 300 species have been 
described, now reduced to 
200 by the best authorities. 
About 30 species occur in 
the United States. They are 
small tufted or floating an- 
nuals, or strong perennials 
with a creeping rootstock, 
bearing usually a compound 
panicle of numerous brown 
spikelets, sometimes reduced 
to a small cluster or solitary. 
They are known by the gen- 
eral names bulrush and club- 
rush, the first applied espe- 
cially to S. lacustris, a spe- 
cies of peculiar habit, with 
tall, smooth, round stems of 
a blue-green color projecting 
out of lake- and river-waters; 
also called in England mat- 
rush, from its use in making 
mats, ropes, chair-bottoms, 
and hassocks. The subspe- / 
cies occidentalis and the kin- 
dred species S. riparius are 
the tule of California. (See 
tule.) S. maritimus, the sea 





1. Flowering Plant of Bulrush 
(Sctrpus lacustris). 2. The 
inflorescence, @, a flower; 2, the 
fruit. 
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club-rush, with a dense compact cluster of large spreading 
spikelets, each often over an inch long, is a characteristic 
feature of sea-shore marshes in both tropical and tem- 
perate climates throughout the world. (For S. cespitosus, 
see deer-hair.) S. cyperinus, one of the most conspicuous 
of American rushes in fresh-water swamps, ranging from 
Newfoundland to Virginia and Kentucky, is known as 
wool-grass and cotton-grass. 

scirrhoid (sir’- or skir’oid), a. [< scirrhus + 
-oid.| Resembling scirrhus. 

scirrhous (sir’- or skir’us),a. [Also scirrous ; ¢ 
OF. scirrheux, F. squirreux, squirrheux = Sp. 
escirroso = Pg. scirrhoso = It. scirroso, < NL. 
*scirrhosus, < scirrhus, ς Li. scirros, a hard swell- 
ing: see scirrhus.] Proceeding from, or of the 
nature of, scirrhus; resembling a scirrhus; in- 
durated: as, a scirrhous tumor. 

Blow, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 
Tennyson, Amphion. 

A gamesome expression of face, shining, scirrhous skin, 
and a plump, ruby head. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 2. 
Scirrhous bronchocele, cancer of the thyroid gland.— 
Scirrhous cancer, a hard carcinoma, with abundant 
stroma, usually of slow growth. 

scirrhus (sir’- or skir’us), x. [= OF. scirre, F. 
squirre = Sp. escirro = Pg. seirrho, scirro = 
It. scirro, < NL. scirrhus, < L. scirros, < Gr. oxip- 
ρος, prop. σκῖρος, any hard coat or covering, a 
tumor.] A hard tumor; specifically and now 
exclusively, a scirrhous cancer. See above. 

scirtopod (sér’td-pod),a.andm». [< NL. scirto- 
pus (-pod-), < Gr. σκιρτᾶν, spring, leap, bound, + 
πούς (ποδ-) -- E. foot.] I, a. Having saltatorial 
feet, or limbs fitted for leaping; specifically, 
pertaining to the Scirtopoda, or having their 
characters, 

ITI. ». A scirtopod rotifer, or saltatorial wheel- 
animaleule, 

Scirtopoda (sér-top’6-dii), m. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of scirtopus: see scirtopod.} An order of 
rotifers which swim by means of their wheel- 
organs and also skip by means of hollow mus- 
cular limbs; the saltatorial wheel-animaleules. 
It contains the family Pedalionide. C.T. Hud- 
son, 1884. See cut under rotifer. 

sciscitationt (sis-i-ta’shon), n. [< L. sciscita- 
tio(n-), an inquiry, < sciscitari, inquire, ques- 
tion, < sciscere, scisci, search, seek to know, in- 
ceptive of scire, know: see scient.| The act of 
inquiring; inquiry; demand. ; 

There is not a more noble proofe of our faith then to 
captivate all the powers of our understanding and will to 
our Creator; and, without all sciscitations, to goe blinde- 
fold whither hee will leade us. 

Bp. Hall, The Annunciation. 


sciset (siz),v.i. [< L. scindere, pp. scissus, cut, 
divide: see scission.] ‘To cut; penetrate. 


The wicked steel scised deep in his right side. 


Fairfax. (Encyc. Dict.) geigsor-bird (siz’or-bérd), η. 


scismt, scismatict, ete. Obsolete forms of 
schism, ete. 

scissart, scissarst. Obsolete spellings of scis- 
Sor, 80188078. 

scissel (sis’el), ». [Also scissil, scissile, sizel; 
< OF. (and F.) cisaille, usually in pl. cisailles, 
clippings of metal, ete., < ciseler, cut, chisel, < 
cisel, Ἐ'. ciseau, a chisel: see chisel?, The spell- 
ings seissel, scissil, scissile, simulate, as with scis- 
sors, a connection with L. scindere, pp. scissus, 
eut, divide (see scissilel, scission).] 1. The clip- 
pings of various metals, produced in several 
mechanical operations.—2. The remainder of 
a plate of metal after the planchets or circu- 
lar blanks have been cut out for the purpose of 
coinage; scrap. 

scissible (sis’i-bl),a. [< L.scindere, pp. scissus, 
cut, divide, + -ible.] Capable of being cut or 
divided, as by a sharp instrument. 

The differences of impressible and not impressible, fig- 
urable and not figurable, mouldable and not mouldable, 
scissible and not scissible, and many other passions of mat- 
ter are plebeian notions, applied unto the instruments and 
uses which men ordinarily practise. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 846. 
scissil (sis’il), m. Same as scissel. 
scissile! (sis’il),a. [= F. scissile = It. scissile, 
« L. scissilis, that may easily be split or cleft, < 
scindere, pp. scissus, cut, divide.} Capable of 
being cut or divided, as by a sharp instrument; 
scissible. 

Animal fat . . . is scissile like a solid. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 

scissile? (sis’il), m. Same as scissel. 
scission (sish’on),”. [< F. scission = It. scis- 
sione,< LL. scissio(n-), a cleaving or dividing, < 
L. scindere, pp. scissus, cut, divide; ef. Gr. σχί- 
ζειν, cleave, split, divide (see schism). From 
the L. scindere are also ult. E. scissilel, abscind, 
rescind, abscissa, shindle, shinglel, etce.; also 


scissors 


prob. schedule.) 1. The act of cutting or di- 
viding, as with an edged instrument; the state 
of being cut; hence, division; fission; cleavage; 
splitting. 

This was the last blow struck for freedom in the Wal- 
loon country. The failure of the movement made that 
scission of the Netherlands certain which has endured 
till our days. Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 404. 
2+. Schism. Jamieson. 

scissiparity (sis-i-par’i-ti), n. [ς L. scissus, pp. 
of scindere, cut, divide, + parere, bring forth, 
beget, + -ity: see parity2.] In biol., schizo- 
genesis; reproduction by fission; fissiparity. 

Scissirostrum (sis-i-ros’trum), α. [NL. (La- 
fresnaye, 1845, also Sissirostrum), ς L. scissus, 
pp. of scindere, cut, divide, + rostrum, beak.]} 
A monotypie genus of sturnoid passerine birds 
of Celebes, with cuneate tail, spurious first 


primary, scutellate tarsi, and peculiar beak. 
S. dubium was originally named by Latham, in 1801, the 





Sctsstrostrum aubtum. 


dubious shrike (Lanius dubius), and in 1845 redescribed 

by Lafresnaye as Sissirostrum paget; it is 8 inches long, 

of a slate-gray color shading into greenish-black on some 

parts, having the rump and upper tail-coverts with waxy 

A tips and a few crimson-tipped feathers on the 
anks. 


scissor, Λ. The singular of scissors. 
scissor (siz’or), v. t. [Formerly also scissar ; 
< scissors, π.] To cut with scissors; prepare 
with the help of scissors. 
Let me know 
Why mine own barber is unblest, with him 
My poor chin too, for ’tis not scissar’d just 
To such a favourite’s glass? 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
scissorbill (siz’or-bil), ». Askimmer; a bird of 
the genus khynchops: derived from the French 
bec-en-ciseauz. See skimmer!, 3, and cut under 
Rhynchops. 
Same as scissor- 
tail. 
scissoring (siz’or-ing), n. [Verbal n. of scissor, 
υ.] A clipping made with scissors. 
A Weekly Scrap paper, made up of scissorings from other 
newspapers. Contemporary Rev. 
scissorium (si-s6’ri-um), ».; pl. scissoria (-ii). 
[ML., also cissorium, cisorium, a trencher, also 
a butcher’s knife, < L. scindere, pp. scissus, cut, 
cleave: see scissile.] A wooden trencher used 
in the middle ages. 
scissors (siz’orz),”. pl. [The spelling scissors, 
formerly also scissars, simulating a derivation 
from L. scissor, one who cleaves or divides, a 
earver, in ML. also a tailor, is an alteration of 
the early mod. E. cisors, cizors, cizers, cizars, 
cissers, cysers, sizers, sizars, sizzers, < ME. *cis- 
ers, cysers, cysors, cisoures, cysowres, sisoures, 
sesours, < OF. cisoires, scissors, shears, F. cis- 
oires, shears (cf. cisoir, a graver), = It. cesoje, 
scissors, < ML. *scissorium, found only in other 
senses (scissorium, cissorium, Ccisorium, Cinsori- 
um, a trencher on which meat is cut, cisorium, 
a butcher’s cleaver), ς L. scindere, pp. scissus, 
cleave, divide, cut: see scission, scissilel. The 
word seems to have been confused with OF. 
ciseaux, scissors, pl. of cisel, a cutting-instru- 
ment, a chisel (> E. chisel?) (ef. OF . cisailles, 
shears), prob. < ML. as if *cesellus, < L. cedere, 
pp. 660615, cut: see chisel?.] 1. A pair ofshears 
of medium or small size. See shears. 


Withoute rasour or sisowres. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 690. 
And after, as if he had forgot somewhat to be done about 
it, with sizzers, which he holdeth closely in his hand. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 302. 
Wanting the Scissors, with these Hands I'll tear 
(If that obstructs my Flight) this load of Hair. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


2+. Candle-snuffers. Halliwell.— Buttonhole- 
scissors, scissors each blade of which is made with astep 


scissors 


or break, so that the cutting edges are short and end ab- 
ruptly some distance beyond the rivet, so as to cut in cloth 
a slit which is of fixed length or which does not reach the 
edge. They are often so made that the length of the cut 
is adjustable.— Lamp-scissors, scissors especially made 
for trimming the wicks of lamps. They have commonlya 
bend or step, like a bayonet, in order to keep the fingers 
from contact with the wick, and a box or receptacle, like 
snuffers, to receive the burnt parts trimmed off.—Revolv- 
ing scissors, scissors having very short blades which are 
80 pivoted as to operate at any desired angle with the han- 
dies, and thus reach deep-seated parts.—S§cissors and 
paste work (generally abbreviated, scissorsand paste), 
mere mechanical compilation as by means of clippings 
— together, as distinguished from original work. [Col- 


0q.] 

scissors-grinder (siz’orz-grin’dér), n. 1. One 
whose occupation is the grinding of scissors.— 
2. The European goatsucker, Caprimulgus eu- 
ropzxus. 

scissortail (siz’or-tal), n. An American bird 
of the family Tyrannidz and genus Milvulus; 
@ scissor-tailed flycatcher. The name applies to 
two distinct species. One of these scissor-birds is M. 
tyrannus, called the fork-tatiled flycatcher, distinguished 





Scissortail, or Swallowtail Flycatcher (Mzlwulus forficatus). 


from M. forficatus, the swallowtail flycatcher, to which the 
name scissortail most frequently applies, because the bird 
is so much commoner than the other in English-speaking 
countries. See Milvulus. 


scissor-tailed (siz’or-tald), a. Having a long 
deeply forficate tail which can be opened and 
shut like a pair of scissors, as a bird. Compare 
scissortail, 
scissor-tooth (siz’or-téth), n. The sectorial or 
carnassial tooth of a carnivore, which cuts 
against its fellow of the opposite jaw as one 
blade of a pair of scissors against the other. 
scissorwise (siz’or-wiz), adv. In the manner 
of scissors. 
A pair of scoops. . 
wise on a hinge. 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 214. 
scissura (si-sti’rii), n.; pl. scissure (-ré). [NL.: 
see scissure.| In anat., a fissure or cleft. 
scissure (sish’ir), πα. [< OF. scisswre, cisure, < 
L. scissura, a rending, a dividing, < scindere, pp. 
scissus, cut, divide: see scission.] A longitu- 
dinal opening in a body made by cutting; a 
cleft; arent; a fissure; Fane. a rupture, split, 
or division; a schism, 
Therby also, by the space of .viij. palmes frome the 
place of the lefte arme of Criste, hangynge on ye crosse, 


is a scissure or clyfte in the stone rok, so moche that a 
man almoste may lye therin. 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 26. 
To this Sect may be imputed all the Scissures that have 
happened in Christianity. Howell, Letters, iii. 3. 
Scissurella (sis-i-rel’a), n. [NL. (D’Orbigny, 
1823), < L. scissura, a slit, + -ella.] A genus of 
gastropods, with a shell 
whose outer lip is deeply 
slit, typical of the family 
Scissurellide. 
Scissurellidz (sis-i-rel’i- 
dé), n. pl. [NL., Scis- 
surella + -idz.| A family 
of rhipidoglossate gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus 
Scissurella. The animal has 
the mantle-slit in front very long, 


slender at the sides, the tentacles long and ciliated, and 
the foot narrow and truncatein front, The shell is spiral, 


. close upon one another scissor- 





Sctssurella crispata. 
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and the walls are indented by a keel and a slit in front of 
the keel which is gradually filled up as the shell enlarges. 
The operculum is circular, horny, and subspiral. Thespe- 
cies are inhabitants of the warm seas, and are of small size. 
Scitaminales (sit-a-mi-na’léz), π. pl. [NL. 
(Britton, 1898) (earlier named Scitamina (Lin- 
neeus, 1751) ), < L. scitam(enta), pl., delicacies 
for food (< scitus, beautiful, knowing, pp. of 
sciscere, scisci, seek out: see sciscitation), + 
-ales.| Anorder of monocotyledonous plants, 
including the present families Musacex, Zin- 
ziberacezx, Cannacex, and Marantacee. 
scitamineous (sit-a-min’é-us), a. Of or be- 
longing to the Scitaminales (Scitaminez). 
Sciuride (si-i’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Sciurus + 
-idz.} A family of sciuromorphiec simplici- 
dent rodent mammals, typified by the genus 
Sciurus, containing the squirrels and related 
animals. The postorbital processes are distinct; the 
infraorbital opening is small; the ribs are twelve or thir- 
teen pairs ; the true molars are rooted, tubercular, three 
above and below on each side; and the premolars are small, 
sometimes deciduous, normally two above and one below 
on each side. The family is cosmopolitan, with the ex- 
ception that it is absent from the Australian region. The 
species are very numerous, but the generic forms are 
comparatively few. The leading genera besides Sciwrus 
are Sciuropterus and Pteromys, the flying-squirrels ; Xerus, 
an Ethiopian genus; Jamias, the chipmunks ; Spermophi- 
lus, the ground-squirrels ; Cynomys, the prairie-dogs; and 
Arctomys, the marmots. The fossil genera are several, 
going back to the Eocene. The family is conveniently 
divided into the arboreal Sciuring and the terrestrial 4γο- 
tomyine. See cuts under jflying-squirrel, Sciuropterus, 
prairie-dog, chickaree, fox-squirrel, squirrel, and chipmunk. 


sclere 


Sciurus (si-d’rus), m. [NL.,<L. sciwrus, ς Gr. 
σκίουρος, & squirrel, lit. ‘ shade-tailed,’ ζ σκιά, 
shade, shadow, + οὐρά, tail. Hence ult. squir- 
rel.) A Linnean Beis of Sciuridz, now re- 
stricted to arboreal squirrels with a very long 
bushy distichous tail and no parachute. The 
species are numerous, particularly in North America. 


he common squirrel of Europeis S. vulgaris. The chick- 
aree or red squirrel of Americais S. hudsonius, The com- 





Gray Squirrel (Scturus carolinens?s). 


mon gray squirrel is 5, carolinensis. The fox-squirrel is 
Sciturus ludovicianus, which runs into many varieties. 
A large and beautiful gray squirrel with tufted ears and a 
red back is S. aberti, inhabiting southwestern parts of the 
United States. S. fossor is a very large gray Californian 
species. There are many in Mexico, and S. gstuans is 
South American. Many also inhabit the warmer parts of 
Asia. Bee also cuts under squirrel, chickaree, and Γοα- 
squirrel, 


sel-, For Middle English and dialectal words 


Sciurine (si-a-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., < Scivrus + 48° beginning, see under si-. 


-ὑισ.] Asubfamily of Sciuridz, having the tail 
long and bushy, and usually distichous; the 


arboreal squirrels. They are of lithe form and very 
active in their movements, live in trees, and are found in 
nearly all parts of the world, excepting the Australian 
region. 


sciurine (si’i-rin), a. and n. [ς L. sciurus, a 
squirrel (see Sciurus), + -inel.] J. a. Squirrel- 
like; related to Sciwrus, or belonging to the 
Sciuride ; especially, of or pertaining to the 
Sciurine. 

ΤΙ. x. A squirrel; a member of the Sciurida, 
and especially of the Sciurine. 

sciuroid (si-i’roid),a.andn. [< Seiuwrus + -oid.] 
Same as sciwrine in a broad sense. 

sciuromorph (si-i’rd-mérf), ».. Any member 
of the Sciuromorpha, 

Sciuromorpha, (si-i-r6-mér’fi), n. pl. [NIL., < 
Gr. σκίουρος, a squirrel, + µορφή, ἔουτα.] One of 
three superfamilies of simplicident Rodentia, 
comprising the Anomaluride, Sciuridz, Ischy- 
romyide (fossil), Haplodontide, and Castoride, 
or the sealetails, squirrels in a broad sense, 
sewellels, and beavers: correlated with Myo- 
morpha and Hystricomorpha, and also with La- 
gomorpha of the duplicident series. The clavicles 
are perfect, and the fibula persists as adistinct bone; the 
angular portion of the lower mandible springs from the 


lower edge of the bony covering of the under incisor, and 
premolars are present. 


sciuromorphic (si-i-r6-mér’fik), a. [< sciwro- 
morph + -ic.| Having the structure of a squir- 
rel; related to the Sciuridz; of or pertaining to 
the Sciuromorpha. 

Sciuropterus (si-ii-rop’te-rus), n. [NL. (F. Cu- 
vier, 1825), < Gr. σκίουρος, a squirrel, + πτερόν, a 
wing.] One of two genera of flying-squirrels 


\ | 
VU 





Flying-squirrel (Scturopterus pulverulentus). 


having a parachute or patagium, and a disti- 
chous tail. They are small species, of Europe, Asia, and 
America, called polatouches and assapans. The common 
flying-squirrel or assapan- of America is S. volucella. The 
polatouche is S. volans of Europe. See also cut under jly- 
ing-squirrel. 





scleiret,”. [< 


sclender, sc 


sclentt, v. i. 
sclera (sklé’rii), n. 
*xrough, harsh: see sclere.] The sclerotic coat 


a Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 51. 
scier 


sclere (sklér), ». 


sclaff (sklaf), v. i. and ¢. [A use of the Se. 
sclaff, to strike with the open hand or with 
anything flat: prob. of onomatopeic origin. 
Ν. £. D.| In golf, to serape (the ground) 
with the club behind the ball in striking; to 
hit the ball with such a serape. 

sclandert, ». andv. An obsolete form of slan- 
der. 

sclat, . An obsolete or dialectal form of slat3. 

sclate, sclater, ». Obsolete or dialectal forms 
of slate?, slater. 

sclaundert, sclandret, η. and v. 
lish forms of slander. 

Sclav, Sclavonian, ete. See Slav, ete. 

sclavint, sclavynet, ”. See slavine. 

E. scleyre, skleire, skleir, sklayre, 

a veil; prop. *sleire, ς D. sluijer = MHG. sloier, 

slogier, sleier, G. schleier, a veil.] Aveil. Piers 

Plowman Sie 1x, 6, 

endre, a. 

orms of slender. | 

See slentl, 

[NL., « Gr. σκληρός, hard, 


Middle Eng- 


Obsolete or dialectal 


of the eyeball. 


scleragogy (sklé’ra-g6-ji),m. [< Gr. σκληραγωγία, 


hardy training, ¢ σκληρός, hard, harsh, + ἄγειν, 
lead, conduct.] Severe discipline or training; 
hard treatment of the body; mortification. 
[ Rare. ] 
al (skié’ral), a. ([<sclera + -al.]  Sele- 
rous; specifically, or of pertaining to the scle- 
ra or sclerotic. Amer. Jour. Sci., XX XIX. 410, 
Scleranthez (sklé-ran’thé-6), π. pl. [NL. 
(Saint-Hilaire, 1815), < Scleranthus + -ex.] 
A tribe of dicotyledonous archichlamy- 
deous (apetalous) plants of the family Sile- 
nace. It is characterized by flowers which are all 
alike, an ovary with but one or two ovules, containing 
an annular embryo, and by opposite connate leaves 
without stipules. It includes the typical genus Scleran- 
thus, and Habrosia, a monotypic Syrian annual with a 
two-ovuled ovary. : 
scleranthium (sklé-ran’thi-um), π. [< Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + ἄνθος, flower.] In bot., same 
as diclesium. [Rare or obsolete. ] 
Scleranthus (ταν π. [NL. (Lin- 
nus, 1735), < Gr. σκληρός, hard, + ἄνθος, a 
flower.] A genus of dicotyledonous archi- 
chlamydeous (apetalous) plants of the family 
Silenacee, type of the tribe Scleranthex. 
It is characterized by having a herbaceous peri- 
anth, which forms an indurated cup below, and by 
an ovoid one-celled ovary with two erect styles and 
asingle pendulous ovule. There are about 10 species, 
natives of Europe, Africa, western Asia, and Australasia ; 
one, S. annuus, the knawel, also called German knot-grass, 
is widely naturalized in the United States. They are 
small rigid herbs with numerous forking branches, often 
forming dense tufts, and bearing opposite rigid and 
prickiy-pointed leaves, and small greenish flowers. 
[< Gr. σκληρός, hard, rough, 
harsh, < σκλῆναι, 2d aor. of σκέλλειν, dry, parch. 
From the same ult. source are E. skelet, skele- 
ton.) In sponges, one of the hard, horny, sili- 
cious, or calcareous bodies which enter into the 
composition of the skeleton; a skeletal ele- 
ment; a spicule, of whatever kind. 





sclere 


The walls of Ascetta are strengthened by calcareous 
seleres, more especially designated as spicules. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 413. 


Spherical sclere,a sclere produced by a concentric 
growth of silica or calcite about an organic particle, or 
which occurs as a reduction of a rhabdus, 
sclerectasia (sklé-rek-ta’si-i), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + ἕκτασις, extension: see ectasis. ] 
Scleral staphyloma. See staphyloma. 
sclerema (sklé-ré’mii), n. Same as scleroder- 
mia.—§eclerema neonatorum, induration of the skin 
coming on a few days after birth, accompanied with severe 


constitutional symptoms, and resulting usually in death 
in from four to ten days. 


sclerencephalia (sklé’ren-se-fa’li-’), . [NL., 
€ Gr. σκληρός, hard, + ἐγκέφαλος, the brain: see 
encephalon.| Sclerosis of the brain. 
sclerenchyma, (sklé-reng’ki-mii), . [Also scle- 
renchyme; < Gr. σκληρός, hard, + ἔγχυμα, an in- 
fusion: see enchymatous.] 1. The hard sub- 
stance of the calcareous skeleton or corallum 
of sclerodermic corals, a proper tissue-secretion 
or calcification of the soft parts of the polyps 
themselves.—2. In bot., a tissue composed of 
highly thickened and indurated cells from 
which the protoplasm has disappeared. The 
walls are thickened by deposition internally of layers of 
lignin so that in many cases the cell-lumen is almost 
obliterated. Sclerenchyma is of two types: stone-cells, 
which are nearly or quite isodiametric, and scleren- 
chyma fibers, which are elongated spindle-shaped ele- 
ments with pointed ends. Sclerenchyma is a mechani- 
cal tissue, giving strength and rigidity to the plant. 
The fibers often attain great length and form the basis 


of many textile products. They have also been called 
bast-jibers. 


sclerenchymatous (sklé-reng-kim’a-tus),a. [ς 
sclerenchyma(t-) + -οιδ.] Having the charac- 
ter of sclerenchyma; containing or consisting 
of that substance: as, sclerenchymatous tissue ; 
a sclerenchymatous polyp. 

sclerenchyme (sklé-reng’kim), . [< NL. scle- 
renchyma.] Same as sclerenchyma. 

scleretinite (sklé-ret’i-nit), η. [For scleroreti- 
nite, < Gr. σκληρός, rough, hard, + ῥητίνη, resin. ] 
A black, hard, brittle mineral resin, nearly 
allied to amber, found in the coal-formation of 
Wigan in England, in arope and pellets. 

Scleria (sklé’ri-i), π. [NL. (Berg, 1765), from 
the hard fruit; <Gr. σκληρία, hardness, < σκληρός, 
hard: see sclere.| A genus of monocotyledo- 

- nous plants, of the family Cyperacez, the sedge 


family, type of the tribe Scleriezx. It is charac- 
terized by small and solitary pistillate and numerous 
staminate flowers in small spikelets which are grouped in 

' cymes, panicles, or minute axillary clusters, and by the 
hard bony fruit, which is a small roundish nut, commonly 
white and shining, and borne on a dilated disk. There 
are about 100 species, natives of tropical and subtropical 
regions, extending into temperate climates in North 
America, where 10 species (known as nutgrass) occur on 
the Atlantic coast, 4 as far north as Massachusetts. They 
are rush-like herbs of various habit, either low and spread- 
ing or tall and robust, bearing grass-like leaves, and often 
with rigid prickly-pointed bracts below the involucres, 
giving to S. reflexva the name cutting-grass in the West 
Indies. See knife-grass and razor-grass. 

scleriasis (sklé-ri’a-sis),m. [NL., < Gr. σκληρία- 
σις, a hardening (of the eyelid), < σκληρός, hard, 
rough: see sclere.| Sclerodermia. 

Scleriez (sklé-ri’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Dumortier, 
1829), < Scleria + -ex.| A tribe of plants, 
of the family Cyperacex. It is characterized by 
unisexual flowers, in spikelets composed of two or 
more staminate flowers above and a solitary pistillate 
flower at the base, or in panicles with the lower part 
composed of one-flowered pistillate spikelets. It in- 
cludes 8 genera, of which Scleria is the type. The 
remainder are all small genera found in the tropics of 
both hemispheres. 


sclerite (sklé’rit), π. [< Gr. σκληρός, rough, 
hard, + -ite?.] In zodél.: (a) Any separate 
skeletal element or definite hard part of the 
integument of arthropods; a piece of the chiti- 
nous skeleton or crust, as of an insect, in any 
way distinguished from other parts. In insects 
the regular or constant sclerites, of which there are many, 
receive for the most part special names, as sternite, pleu- 
rite, tergrte, epimeron, epipleuron, etc., or are identified by 
qualifying terms, as sternal, dorsal, etc. See cut I. under 
Insecta, and cut under Hymenoptera. (0) A scleroder- 
matous spicule in the substance of a polyp, 
especially of an aleyonarian. (c) A sponge- 
spicule; a sclere.—Gervical, jugular, etc., scle- 


tes. See the adjectives, 

scleritic (sklé-rit’ik), a. [< sclerite + -ic.] 1. 
Sclerous; hardened or chitinized, as a definite 
tract of the body-wall of an arthropod; of or 
pertaining to a sclerite.—2,. Silicious or οα]- 
careous, as a sclerite or spicule of a polyp or a 
sponge. 

scleritis (sklé-ri‘tis),n. [NL., < sclera + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the sclera or sclerotic coat of 
the eye; sclerotitis. 

sclerobase (sklé’r6-bas),n. [< NL. sclerobasis, 
< Gr. σκληρός, hard, + βάσις, base.] A dense cor- 
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neous or caleareous mass into which the axial 
part of the coenosare of a compound actinozoan 
may be converted, as it is in the red coral of 
commerce, for example. See cut under Coral- 
ligena. 

It is in these Octocoralla that the form of skeleton 
which is termed a sclerobase, which is formed by cornifi- 


cation or calcification of the axial connective tissue of the 
zoanthodeme, occurs. Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 143. 


sclerobasic (skl6-r6-ba’sik), a. [< sclerobase + 
οι] 1. Of or pertaining to the Sclerobasica. 
—2. Ofor pertaining to a sclerobase; contain- 
ing or consisting of a sclerobase: as, a sclero- 


basic skeleton. The epithet notes the corallum, 
which forms a solid axis that is invested by the soft 
parts of the animal. The sclerobasic corallum is in real- 
ity an exoskeleton, somewhat analogous to the shell of a 
crustacean, being a true tegumentary secretion. It is 
termed foot-secretion by Dana. The sclerobasic corallum is 
produced by a compound organism only, and can be dis- 
tinguished from a sclerodermic corallum by being usually 
more or less smooth, and invariably devoid of the cups 
cr receptacles for the separate polyps always present in 
the latter.—Sclerobasic Zoanthariat, Same as Corti- 


cata, 1. 

Sclerobasica (sklé-r6-ba’si-kii), n. pl. [NL.: 
see sclerobasic.| Thesclerobasic zoantharians, 
a division of Zoantharia, the black corals. Also 
called Antipatharia. 

sclerobasis (sklé-rob’a-sis), ». [NL.: see scle- 
robase.| Same as sclerobase. 

scleroblast (sklé’ré-blast), n. [ς Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + βλαστός, a germ.] A cell which takes 
part in the formation of mesoblastic skeletal 
structures. 


A superficial spiral thickening in the wall of a spicule- 
cell or scleroblast. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 


scleroblastic (skl6-r6-blas’tik), a. [ζ sclero- 
blast + -ic.] Forming sclerous tissue, as a 
spicule-cell of a sponge; of or pertaining to 
scleroblast. 

Sclerobrachia (skl6-r6-bra’ki-ii), π. pl. [NIL.,< 
Gr. σκληρός, hard, + βραχίων, the arm.] An or- 
der of brachiopods, including the Spiriferidz 
and Rhynchonellidz. 

Sclerobrachiata (skl6é-r6-brak-i-a’ ti), n. pl. 
[NL., ς Gr. σκληρός, hard, + βραχίων, the arm, + 
-ata2.| In some systems, an order of brachio- 
pods, represented by the Rhynchonellide, hay- 
ing the oral arms supported by a shelly plate 
of the ventral valve. [Not in use.] 

sclerobrachiate (sklé-rd-bra’ki-at), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Selerobrachiata. 

scleroclase (sklé’r6-klaz), n. [< Gr. σκληρός, 
hard,  κλᾶσις, fracture: see clastic.] Same as 
sartorite. 

sclerocorneal (sklé-r6-kér’né-al), a. [« NL. 
sclera + cornea + -al.| Of or pertaining to the 
sclerotica and the cornea of the eye. 

scleroderm (sklé’rd-dérm), n. and a. [ς Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + δέρµα, skin: see derm.] I. n. 
1. The hard or stony external skeleton of scle- 
rodermatous zoantharians, or corals in an ordi- 
nary sense; corallum; coral.— 2, A member of 
the Sclerodermata, as a madrepore.—38, A plec- 
tognath fish of the group Sclerodermi, having 
the skin rough and hard, as the file-fish, ete. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to the Sclerodermi ; 
sclerodermous. 

scleroderma! (sklé-r6-dér’mi), ». [NL.: see 
scleroderm.| Same as sclerodermia. 

Scleroderma? (sklé-r6-dér’mii), n. pl. [NL.: 
see scleroderm.| Same as Sclerodermata, 1. 

Sclerodermata (sklé-r6-dér’ma-ti), n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of sclerodermatus: see scleroderma- 
tous.) 1. The squamate or sealy reptiles; rep- 
tiles proper, as distinguished from Malacoder- 
mata. Also Scleroderma.—2. One of the divi- 
sions of Zoantharia, containing the stone-corals 
or madrepores. See cuts under brain-coral, 
coral, Madrepora, and madrepore.—3. A sub- 
order of thecosomatous pteropods, represented 
by the family Lurybiide. 

sclerodermatous (sklé-r6-dér’ma-tus), a. [< 
NL. sclerodermatus, < Gr. σκληρός, hard, + dép- 
µα(τ-), skin: see derma.] 1. Having a hard 
outer covering; consisting, composed of,or con- 
taining scleroderm; of or pertaining to the 
Sclerodermata.—2. Pertaining to, having the 
character of, or affected with sclerodermia. 

Sclerodermi (sklé-ro-dér’mi), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. σκληρός, hard, + δέρµα, skin: see derma.] In 
ichth., a division of plectognath fishes, to which 
different limits and values have been assigned. 
(a) In Cuvier’s system of classification, the second family 
of plectognath fishes, distinguished by the conical or py- 
ramidal snout, prolonged from the eyes and terminated 
by asmall mouth, armed with a few distinct teeth in each 


jaw, and with the skin rough or invested with hard scales. 
It included the true Sclerodermi and the Ostracodermi. 


sclerosed 


(b) In Giinther’s system it was also regarded as a famil 
of plectognath fishes, distinguished by having jaws wit 
distinct teeth, and the same limits were assigned to it. (c) 
In Bonaparte’s later systems it was raised to ordinal rank, 
but contained the same fishes as were referred to it by 
Cuvier. (d) In Gill’s system, a suborder of plectognath 
fishes with a spinous dorsal or single spine just behind or 
over the cranium, with a normal pisciform shape, scales 
of regular form or more or less spiniform, and distinct 
teeth in thejaws. It is thus restricted to the families 
Triacanthidz and Balistidez. 

[NL., < 


sclerodermia (sklé-ro-dér’mi-4), m. 
Gr. σκληρός, hard, + δέρµα, skin.] A chronic 
non-inflammatory affection of the skin, in which 
it becomes very firm and firmly fixed to the un- 
derlying tissues. The disease may present it- 
self in patches, or involve the entire skin. Also 
called scleroderma and dermatosclerosis. 

sclerodermic (sklé-r6-dér’mik), a. [ς sclero- 
derm + -ic.] 1. Same as sclerodermatous, 1.— 
2. In ichth., having a rough, hard skin, as a 
fish; of or pertaining to the Sclerodermi. 

sclerodermite (sklé-r6-dér’mit), . [< sclero- 
derm + -ite2.] The hard skeletal element or 
chitinous test of any somite or segment of the 
body of an arthropod. 

sclerodermitic (sklé’r6-dér-mit’ik),a. [< sclero- 
dermite + -ic.] In arthropods, of or pertaining 
to a sclerodermite. 

sclerodermous (sklé-r6-dér’mus), a. [ς Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + δέρµα, skin.] Same as sclero- 
dermatous. 

sclerogen (sklé’rd-jen), n. [< Gr. σκληρός, rough, 
hard, + -γενής, producing: see -gen.] In bot., 
the lignifying matter which is deposited on the 
inner surface of the cells of some plants, con- 
tributing to their thickness, as in the shell of 
the walnut; lignin. 

A more complete consolidation of cellular tissue is ef- 
fected by deposits of Sclerogen. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 356. 

Sclerogenids (sklé-r6-jen’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. σκληρός, rough, hard, + γένυς, the lower 
jaw, the cheek, = E. chin, + -idz.] In ichth.,a 
family of acanthopterygian fishes; the mailed- 
cheeks: same as Scleropariz. See Cottoidea. 

sclerogenous! (sklé-roj’e-nus), a. [ς Gr. σκλη- 
poc, hard, rough, + -γενής, producing: see -gen. ] 
In ροδ1., producing or giving origin to a scle- 
rous or scleritie¢ tissue or formation; hardening 
or becoming sclerous. 

sclerogenous?2 (sklé-roj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. σκλη- 
ρός, hard, rough, + γένυς, the lower jaw,,cheek. ] 
Mail-cheeked, as a fish; belonging to the Scle- 
rogenide, or mailed-cheeks. 

scleroid (sklé’roid), a. [< Gr. σκληροειδής, of 
a hard nature or kind, ς σκληρός, hard, + eidoc, 
form.] 1. In dot., having a hard texture, as 
the shells of nuts.— 2. In zodl., hard, as a selere 
or sclerite; scleritic; sclerous. 

sclero-iritis (sklé’r6-i-ri’tis), n. [NL., ς sclera 
+ iris (see iris, 6) + -itis.] Inflammation of 
the sclerotic coat and iris. 

scleroma (sklé-r6’mii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. σκλήρωμα, 
an induration, < “σκληροῦν, harden, indurate, ¢ 
σκληρός, hard: see sclere.] Sclerosis; also, scle- 
rodermia or sclerema. 

scleromeninx (sklé-r6-mé’ningks), π. [NL., < 
Gr. σκληρός, hard, + μῆνιγξ, α membrane.}] The 
dura mater. 

sclerometer (sklé-rom’e-tér), η. [< Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + µέτρον, a measure.] An instrument 
for determining with precision the degree of 
hardness of a mineral. The arrangement is essen- 
tially as follows: the crystal to be examined is placed, 
with one surface exactly horizontal, upon a delicate car- 
riage movable below a vertical rod which ends in a dia- 
mond or hard steel point. The rod is attached to an arm 
of a lever, and the weight is determined which must be 
placed above in order that a scratch shall be made upon 
the given surface as the carriage is moved. 

scleromucin (sklé-r6-mii’sin),. [< Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + E. mucin, q. v.] An inodorous, taste- 
less, gummy nitrogenous substance found in 
ergot, said to possess ecbolic qualities. 

Scleropariz (sklé’r6-pa-ri’6), π. pl. [ς Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + παρειά, cheek.] <A family of 
acanthopterygian fishes. It is characterized by the 
great development of the third suborbital bone, which ex- 
tends across the cheek, and articulates with the inner edge 
of the preopercular bone, thus strengthening and hard- 
ening the cheeks. Also called Sclerogenidz, Cottoidea, 
a bpoeseg joues cutrassées, and mailed-cheeks. See 

οιιονασα. 


scleropathia (sklé-r6-path’i-’), nm. [NL.,< Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + πάθος, a suffering.] Same as 
scleroma. 

sclerosal (sklé-rd’sal), a. [< scleros(is) + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of sclerosis. 

sclerosed (sklé’rést), a. [< sclerosis + -ed2.] 
Rendered abnormally hard; affected with scle- 
rosis. Also sclerotized. 


sclerosed 


Nerve fibres were afterwards found in the sclerosed tis- 
Bue. Lancet, Νο. 3481, p. 1071. 
sclerosis (skl6-ro’sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. σκλήρωσις, 

an induration, ς "σκληροῦν, harden, indurate, 


σκληρός, hard: see sclere.] 1. A hardening or ίσως, < sclerosis (-ot-): see sclerosis.] 


induration; specifically, the increase of the sus- 
tentacular tissue (neuroglia, or connective tis- 
sue) of a part at the expense of the more active 
tissue.— 2. In bot., the induration of a tissue 
or cell-wall either by thickening of the mem- 
branes or by their lignification (that is, by the 
formation of lignin in them). Goebel. Amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis. See amyotrophic.— ar 
sclerosis, sclerosis of the periphery of the spinal cord. 
Also called chronic annular myelitis.— Lateral sclerosis 
ofthe spinal cord. Same as primary spastic paraplegia 
(which see, under paraplegia).—Muitiple sclerosis, a 
chronic progressive disease of the cerebrospinal axis, 
characterized by the presence of multiple areas of scle- 
rosis scattered more or less generally over this organ, and 
producing symptoms corresponding to their location ; but 
very frequently there are present nystagmus, intention 
tremor, and scanning speech, combined with other exten- 
sive and serious, but less characteristic nervous derange- 
ments, Also called disseminated sclerosis, insular sclerosis, 
Socal sclerosis, and multilocular sclerosis.— Posterior scle- 
rosis, sclerosis of the posterior columns of the spinal cord, 
such as is exhibited in tabes dorsualis. 


scleroskeletal (sklé-r6-skel’e-tal), α. [< sclero- 
skelet(on) + -al.] Ossified in the manner of 
the scleroskeleton; forming apart of the sclero- 
skeleton. 

scleroskeleton (skl6-r6-skel’e-ton), m. [¢ Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + σκελετόν, a dry body: see skele- 
ἴοπ.] Those hard or skeletal parts, collectively 
considered, which result from the ossification 
of tendons, ligaments, and similar sclerous tis- 
sues, as sesamoid bones developed in tendons, 
ossified tendons, as those of a turkey’s leg, the 
marsupial bones of marsupials, the ring of 


bonelets in the eyeball, ete. Such ossifications are 
generally considered apart from the bones of the main 
endoskeleton. ‘To those named may be added the bone 
of the heart and of the penis of various animals. Tendons 
of birds are specially prone to ossify and form scleroskeletal 
parts. See cuts under marsupial and sclerotal. 


sclerosteous (sklé-ros’té-us), α. [< Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + ὀστέον, bone.] Consisting of bone de- 
veloped in tendon or ligament, as a sesamoid 
bone; scleroskeletal. 
There are two such sclerosteous or ligament-bones in the 
external lateral ligament. 
we Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 168. 
Sclerostoma (sklé-ros’to-mii), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + στόμα, mouth.] 1. In Vermes, 
a genus of sirongles, or nematoid worms of the 
family Strongylidz. §. duodenale (or Dochmius an- 
chylostomus) is a very common parasite of the human in- 
testine, about }ofaninchlong. S. syngamus is one which 
causes the disease called the gapes in fowl. Also written 
Sclerostomum. De Blainville, 1828, Also called Syngamus. 


2. [l. c.] A strongle of the genus Sclerostoma. 
sclerotal (sklé6-r6’tal), a. and η. [< selerot(ic) 
+-al.|] I, a. 1. Having the character of, or per- 
taining to, a sclero- 
tal: distinguished 
from sclerotic.—2. 
Same as_ sclerotic. 
[ Rare. } 

II. n. 1. In zoél.,a 
bone of the eyeball; 
one of a number of 
scleroskeletal ossifi- 
cations developed 
in the sclerotic coat 
of the eye, usually 
consisting of a ring 
of small flat squar- 
ish bones encireling 
the cornea, having slight motion upon one an- 
other, but collectively stiffening the coat of the 
eye and preserving the peculiar shape which it 
has, as in an owl, for instance. In birds the 
sclerotals are usually from twelve to twenty in 
number. 

The sclerotic coat is very dense, almost gristly in some 
cases; and it is reinforced by a circlet. of bones, the scle- 
rotals. These are packed alongside each other all around 
the circumference of one part of the sclerotig, like a se 
of splints. . . . The bony plates lie between the outer and 
middle coats, anterior to the greatest girth of the eyeball, 
extending from the rim of the disk nearly or quite to the 
edge of the cornea. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, Ρ. 182. 
2. Same as sclerotica. [Rare.] 

sclerote (sklé’rét), ». [< NL. sclerotium, α. v.] 
In bot., same as sclerotium. 

Sclerothamnidz (sklé-r6-tham’ni-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Sclerothamnus + -idze.] A family of 
hexactinellidan sponges, typified by the genus 
Sclerothamnus, characterized by the arbores- 
cent body perforated at the ends and sides by 
narrow round radiating canals. 

Sclerothamnus (sklé-r6-tham‘nus), n. [NL. 
(Marshall, 1875), < Gr. σκληρός, hard, + θάμνος, 
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a bush, shrub.] The typical genus of Sclero- 
thamnidez. 
sclerotia, ». Plural of selerotium. 
sclerotic (sklé-rot’ik),a.andn. [< NL. να "δᾷ 
να. 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of sclerosis. 
—2. Related to or derived from ergot. Also 


sclerotinic.—§clerotic acid, one of the two most active 
constituents of ergot. It is a yellowish-brown, tasteless, 
inodorous substence witha slight acid reaction: used hy- 
podermically for the same purposes as ergot.— Sclerotic 
coat. Same as sclerotica.—§Sclerotic myelitis, highly 
chronic myelitis with much development of firm connec- 
tive tissue.—Sclerotic parenchyma, in bot., certain 
iso-diametric cells with more or less thickened walls, found 
associated with various other elements in woody tissues. 
The ο ός in pears and many other fruits are examples. 
— Sclerotic See ring1, and cut under sclerotal. 


σ . 
αι, δα, Same as sclerotica.—2. A medi- 
cine which hardens and consolidates the parts 
to which it is applied. 
sclerotica (sklé-rot’i-ki), n. [NL., fem. of 
*scleroticus: see sclerotic.] An opaque white, 
dense, fibrous, inelastic membrane, continuous 
with the cornea in front, the two forming the 
external coat of the eyeball; the sclerotic coat 
or tunic of the eye. See first cut under eye. 
You can not rub the sclerotica of the eye without pro- 
ducing an expansion of the capillary arteries and corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of nutritive fluid. 
E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest. p. 195. 
scleroticochoroiditis (sklé-rot’i-k6-k0-roi-di’- 
tis),n. [NL., < sclerotic + choroid + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the sclerotic and choroid coats 
of the eye. 
sclerotinic (sklé-r6-tin’ik), a. [ς sclerot(ic) + 
-inel + -ic.] Same as sclerotic, 2. 
sclerotitic (skl6-r6-tit’ik), a. [ς sclerotitis + 
-ic.] Inflamed, as the sclerotic coat; affected 
with sclerotitis. 
sclerotitis (sklé-r6-ti’tis), π. [NL.,< sclerot(ic) 
+ -itis.| Inflammation of the sclerotic coat of 
the eye. 
sclerotium (sklé-ro’shi-um), ».; pl. sclerotia 
(-i). [NL., < Gr. σκληρός, hard: see sclerosis. ] 
1. In bot.: (a) A pluricellular tuber-like reser- 
voir of reserve material forming on a primary 
filamentous mycelium, from which it becomes 
detached when its development is complete. 
It usually remains dormant for a time, and ultimately 
produces shoots which develop into sporophores at the 
expense of the reserve material. The shape is usually 
spherical, but it may be horn-shaped, as in Claviceps pur- 
purea. Inthe Mycetozoa the sclerotium is formed out of 
a plasmodium, and after a period of rest it develops again 
intoaplasmodium. DeBary. (b) [cap.] Anold ge- 
nus of fungi, comprising hard, black, compact 
bodies which are now known to be a resting- 
stage of the mycelium of certain other fungi, 
as Sclerotinia tuberosa. See ergot, 2.—2. In 
zool., one of the peculiar quiescent cysts or hyp- 
nocysts of Mycetozoa, not giving rise to spores. 
Dryness, low temperature, and want of nutriment lead 
to a dormant condition of the protoplasm of the plasmo- 
dium of many Mycetozoa, and to its enclosure in cyst- 
like growths known as sclerotia. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 841. 


sclerotized (sklé’r6-tizd), a. [< sclerosis (-ot-) + 


ice + -ed?.] In bot., same as sclerosed. 


sclerotome (sklé’rd-tém), π. [< Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] 1. A selerous or 
scleroskeletal structure intervening between 
successive myotomes; a division or partition 
of muscles by means of intervening sclerous 
tissue, as occurs in the muscles of the trunk 
of various amphibians and fishes.— 9. A knife 
used in incising the sclerotic. 
sclerotomy (sklé-rot’6-mi), ». [< NL. sclera + 
Gr. τοµία, < τέµνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] Incision into 
the sclera or sclerotic coat of the eyeball. 
sclerous (sklé’rus), a. {[ς Gr. σκληρός, hard, 
rough: see sclere.] Hard, firm, or indurated, 
in general; ossified or bony, as a part of the 
scleroskeleton ; seleritic. 
Sclerurine (sklé-ré-ri’né), mn. pl. [NL., < Scle- 


rurus + -inz.| A subfamily of Dendrocolaptide, 
represented bythe genus Sclerurus. Sclater,1862. 
[As Sclerurus + 


sclerurine (sklé-ré’rin), a. 
-ἴπει.] Having 
stiff, hard tail- 
feathers, 8 a 
bird of the ge- 
nus Selerurus. 
Sclerurus 
(sklé-r6’rus),”. 
[NL. (Swain- 
son, 1827),< Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, ++ 
οὐρά, tail.] The 
only genus οἳ buh Ee 
Sclerurine. It eas 2 
resembles Furna- Sclerurus caudacutus. 





scoffer 


rius, but has stiff acuminate tail-feathers. There are 
about 10 species of South and Central America and Mex- 
ico, of various brown and gray coloration, as S. caudacu- 
tus, S. umbretta, and S. mexicanus. One is olivaceous, 
5. olivascens, of western Peru. Also called Tinactor and 


Oxypyga. 

scleyt, a. A Middle English form of sly. 

sclicet, scliset, x. Obsolete forms of slice. 

ig sclidere. Obsolete forms of slide, slid- 

er. 

sclopettet, ». [OF.: see escopette.] A hand- 
culverin of the end of the fourteenth century. 
See escopette. 

sclopust,”. [ML.] A hand-gun of the earliest 
form, used in the fourteenth century. 

scoat, ».andv. See scote. 

scobby, scoby (skob’i, sk6’bi), πα. [Origin not 
ascertained.| The chaffinch, Fringilla celebs. 


[Proy. Eng. ] 
scobiform (sk6’bi-férm),a. [< L. scobis, scobs, 
sawdust, filings, ete. (see scobs), + forma, 
form. ] Having the form of or resembling saw- 
dust or raspings. 
scobinat (sk0-bi’ni), nm. [NL., < L. scobina, a 
rasp, < scobis, scobs, sawdust, filings: see scobs. ] 
In bot., the zigzag rachis of the spikelets of 
some grasses. 
scobs (skobz),. [«< ME. scobes, < L. scobis, also 
scobs, sawdust, scrapings, raspings, < scabere, 
scrape: see scab, scabies.| Sawdust; shavings; 
also, raspings of ivory, hartshorn, metals, or 
other hard substances; dross of metals, ete. 
Eke populer or fir is profitable 
To make and ley among hem scobes able. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 93. 
scoby, ”. See scobby. 
scochont, 1. An obsolete form of scutcheon. 
scoff (ské6f), n. [< ME. scof, skof (not found in 
*AS.) = OF ries. schof, a scoff, taunt; ef. MD. 
schobbe, a scoff, sarcasm, schobben, schoppen, 
scoff, mock, schoffieren, schofferen, disgrace, cor- 
rupt, violate, ruin, Dan. skuffe, deceive; Icel. 
skaup, later skop, mockery, ridicule (skeypa, 
skopa, scoff, mock, skopan, railing); the forms 
seem to indicate a confusion of two words; 
perhaps in part orig. ‘a shove,’ ‘arub’; ef. AS. 
scyfe, scife, a pushing, instigation, Sw. sku/ff, 
a push, shove, skuffa, push; LG. schubben, rub, 
= OHG. scupfen, MHG. schupfen, schiipfen, push : 
see scuff1, shove. Not connected with Gr. σκώπ- 
τειν, scoff: see scomm.] 1. An expression of 
contempt, derision, or mocking scorn; a taunt; 
a gibe; a flout. 
If we but enter presence of his Grace, 


Our payment is a frown, a scoff, a frump. 
i ; Greene, James IV., ii. 


With scoffs and scorns and contumelious taunts, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 39. 


So he may hunt her through the clamorous scoffs 
Of the loud world to a dishonored grave! 
Shelley, The Cenci, iv. 1. 


I met with scoffs, I met with scorns, 
From youth and babe and hoary hairs. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixix. 
2. An object of scoffing or scorn; a mark for 
derision; a butt. 

The principles of liberty were the scoff of every grinning 
courtier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawning 
dean. Macaulay, Milton. 

scoff (skéf), v. [Cf. MD. schoffieren, scoff, schob- 
ben, schoppen, scoff, = Icel. skopa, scoff: see 
scoff, π.] 1. intran;. To speak jeeringly or de- 
risively; manifest i1n0ckery, derision, or ridi- 
cule; utter contemptuous or taunting lan- 
guage; mock; deride: generally with at before 
the object. 


They shall scof at the kings. Hab. i. 10. 


Τί is an easy thing to scoff at any art or recreation; a 
little wit, mixed with ill-nature, confidence, and malice, 
will do it. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 22. 

The vices we scoff at in others laugh at us within our- 
selves, Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 15. 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools who came to ο remain’d to pray. 
oldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 180. 
=Syn. Gibe, Jeer, etc. See sneer. ? 

TL. trans. 1. To treat with derision or scorn; 

mock at; ridicule; deride. [Rare.] 
Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scofing his state and grinning at his pomp. 
hak., Rich. 11., iii. 2. 163. 
To scoff religion is ridiculously proud and immodest. 
Glanville, Sermons, p. 213. (Latham.) 


2. To eat hastily ; devour. [Naut. slang.] 
scoffer (skéf’ér), m. [< scoff + -erl.] One who 
scoffs ; one who mocks or derides; a scorner. 


They be readie scoffers, priuie mockers, and euer ouer 
light and mer(r]y, Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 33. 








scoffer 


There shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts, and saying, ‘‘ Where is the promise of his 
coming?” 2 Pet. iii. 3. 


Let him that thinks fit scoff on, and be a Scofer still. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 23. 
scofferyt (skéf’ér-i), n. [< scoff + -ery.] The 
act of scoffing; mockery. [Rare.] 

King Henrie the fift in his beginning thought it a meere 
ο. to pursue anie fallow deere with hounds or grei- 
Harrison, Descrip. of England, iii. 4. (Holinshed’s Chron.) 

scoffingly (skéf’ing-li), adv. In ascoffing man- 
ner; in mockery or scorn; by way of derision. 

Wordsworth, being asked his opinion of the same poem 
[Keats s “Hyperion’”’], called it, scofingly, ‘‘a pretty piece 
of paganism.” Landor, Southey and Landor, ii. 

scoganismt (sk6’gan-izm), n. [< Scogan, the 
name of a famous jester, + -ism.] A scurri- 
lous jesting. 

But what do I trouble my reader with this idle Scogan- 
ism? Scolds or jesters are only fit for this combat. 

Bp. Hall, Works, IX. 189. (Davies.) 
scoganlyt (sk6’gan-li), a. [ς Scogan (see sco- 
ganism) + -ly1.] Seurrilous. 

He so manifestly belies our holy, reverend, worthy Mas- 
ter Fox, whom this scoganl ο. dare say plays the goose. 

Bp. Hall, Works, ΙΧ. 262. (Davies.) 

scogie (sk6’gi),. [Origin obscure.] A kitchen 
drudge; a maid-servant who performs the dirti- 
est work; a scuddle. [Scotch.] 

scoke (skok),n. [Origin unknown. Cf. coakum.] 
Same as pokeweed. 

scolaiet, v. i. See scoley. 

scold (skéld), v. [Also scould, scoule; Se. 
scald, scauld ; < ME. scolden, poss. < scold, n.; 
poss. ς MD. scheldan (pret. schold) = OF ries. 
skelda = MLG. LG. schelden = OHG. sceltan, 
MHG. schélten, G. schelten (pret. schalt, pp. 
gescholten), scold, revile; prob. orig. ‘ goad,’ 
more lit. push, shove, ς OHG. scaltan, MHG. G. 
schalten = OS. skaldan, push, shove. The word 
can hardly be connected with Icel. skjalla (pret. 
skal, pp. skollinn), clash, clatter, slam, make a 
noise, = G. schallen, resound, or with the deriv. 
196]. skella, clash, elatter, Sw. skdlla, bark 
at, abuse, = Dan. skjzlde, abuse.] I, intrans. 
To chide or find fault, especially with noisy 
elamor or railing; utter harsh rebuke, railing, 
or vituperation. 


The angred man doth but discouer his minde, but the 
fierce woman to scold, yell, and exclame can finde no end. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 303. 


1 had rather hear them scold than fight. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 240. 


I just put my two arms round her, and said, ‘‘Come, 
Bessie! don’t scold.” Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, iv. 

ΤΙ. trans. To chide with railing or clamor; 
berate; rail at. 


She had scolded her Husband one Day out of Doors. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 7. 


She seolded Anne, . . . but so softly that Anne fell asleep 
in the middle of the little lecture. 
Mrs, Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xiii. 
scold (5614), π. [Appar. < ON. skald. See 
scald. Ν. E. D.) 1. One who scolds; a 
scolder; especially, a noisy, railing woman; a 
termagant. 


I know she is an irksome brawling scold, 
Shak., T. of the 8., i, 2. 188. 


11 undertake a drum or a whole kennel 
Of scolds cannot wake him. 
Brome, The Queen’s Exchange, iii. 
The Bully among men, and the Scold among women. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 217. 
2. Ascolding: as, she gave him a rousing scold. 


[ Rare. ]— Common scold, a woman who, by the practice 
τω ο scolding, disturbs the peace of the neighbor- 
ood. 


A common scold is indictahle at common law as a nui- 
sance. Bishop, Crim. Law, § 1101. 
Scold’s bridle, Same as branks, 1. 

scoldenore (skol’de-nor), n. [Cf. scolder3.] 
The oldwife or south-southerly, a duck, Harelda 
glacialis. Also ealled scolder. See cut under 
oldwife. [New Hampshire. ] 

scolder! (sk6l’dér), n. [< scold, v., + -erl.] 
One who scolds or rails. 

Scolders, and sowers of discord between one person and 

another. Cranmer, Articles of Visitation. 

scolder? (skél’dér), m. [Also chaldrick, chalder ; 
origin obseure.] The oyster-catcher, Hema- 
topus ostralegus. [Orkneys.] 

scolder® (skol’dér),”. [Origin obscure.] Same 
as scoldenore. [Massachusetts. ] 

scolding (skol’ding), η. [Verbal n. of scold, v.] 
Railing or vituperative language; a rating: as, 
to get a good scolding. 

Was not mamma often in an ill-humor; and were they 
not all used to her scoldings? Thackeray, Philip, xx. 
=Syn. See rails, v, 
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scolding-stoolt (sk6l’ding-stél), π. A eucking- 
stool. Halliwell. 

scoldstert, ». [Also scolster, skolster ; < scold 
+ -ster.}] Ascold. 4. H. 4. Hamilton’s Quarter 
Sessions, p. 85. 

scolel}, ». An obsolete form of school!, 

scole?}, η. An obsolete form of school?, 

scole?, π. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
scale2. 

scoleces, x. Plural of scolex. 

Scolecida (sk6-les’i-dii), n. pl.. [NL., « Gr. 
σκώλήξ, & worm, + -ida.| A class of Annuloida 
or worms, contrasting with Lchinodermata, con- 
sisting of the wheel-animalcules, the turbella- 
rians, and the trematoid, cestoid, and nematoid 
worms, including the gordians and Acantho- 
cephala. This group was tentatively proposed, and the 
term has scarcely come into use. Hualey, 1869. See cuts 
under Rhabdoceela and Rotifera. 

scoleciform (sk6-les’i-férm), a. [< Gr. oxdAné 
(oxwAnk-), a worm, + L. forma,form.] Having 
the form or character of a scolex: specifically 
noting an early larval stage of tapeworms. 
Thus, the measle of pork is the scoleciform 
stage of Tznia solium. T. δ. Cobbold. 

Scolecimorphat (sk6-les-i-mér’fi),”. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. σκώληξ, a worm, + µορφή, form.] A group 
of worms containing the turbellarians, trema- 
toids, and cestoids: synonymous with Platyhel- 
mintha. 

scolecimorphic (sk0-les-i-mér’fik), α. [ς Sco- 
lecimorpha + -ic.] orm-like in form or struc- 
ture; of or pertaining to the Scolecimorpha. 

Scolecina (skol-é-si’ni), π. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), & Worm, + -ina2.] <A group of 
annelids, typified by the earthworm, corre- 
sponding to the lumbricine, terricolous, or oli- 
gocheetous annelids. Also called Scoleina. 

scolecine (skol’é-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Scolecina ; lumbricoid, terricolous, or oligo- 
cheetous, as an annelid. 

scolecite (skol’é-sit), n. [In def. 1 also skole- 
cite (so called because it sometimes curls up 
before the blowpipe, as if it were a worm); < 
Gr. σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), a worm, + -ite?,] 1. One 
of the zeolite group of minerals, a hydrous sili- 
eate of aluminium and ealcium, occurring in 
acicular crystals, also fibrous and radiated mas- 
sive, commonly white. Early called lime-meso- 
type.— 2. In bot., the vermiform archicarp of the 
fungus Ascobolus, a name proposed by Tulasne. 
It is a structure composed of a chain of cells 
developed from the end of a branch of the my- 
celium. 

scolecoid (sk6-lé’koid), a. I< Gr. σκωληκώδης, 
contr. for σκωληκοειδής, worm-like, « σκώληξ (σκω- 
ληκ-), & worm, + εἶδος, form.] Resembling a 
scolex; cysticercoid; hydatid. 

Scolecomorpha (sk6-lé-ko-mér’ fi), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. σκώληξ (okwAnK-), a worm, + µορφή, 
form.] A class of Mollusca, represented by 
the genus Neomenia (or Solenopus), further 
distinguished as a special series Lipoglossa, 
contrasting with the gastropods, cephalopods, 
pteropods, etc., collectively. “. R. Lankester. 

Scolecophagat (skol-é-kof’a-gi), π. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of scolecophagus: see scolecophagous. | 
An Aristotelian group of insectivorous birds, 
containing most of the present Oscines. 

scolecophagous (skol-é-kof’a-gus), a. [<« NL. 
scolecophagus, < Gr. σκωληκοφάγος, worm-eating, 
ς σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), ® Worm, + ¢ayeiv, eat.] 
Worm-eating, as a bird. 

Scolecophagus (skol-6-kof’a-gus), π. [NL. 
(Swainson, 1831): see scolecophagous.] <A ge- 
nus of Icteride of the subfamily Quiscaline, 
having a rounded tail shorter than the wings, 
and a thrush-like bill; the maggot-eaters or 


rusty grackles. Two species are very common birds 
of the United States — S. ferrugineus and S. cyanocephalus, 
of eastern and western North Americarespectively. The 
latter is the blue-headed or Brewer’s blackbird. The name 
rusty grackle of the former is only descriptive of the females 
and young, theadult males being entirely iridescent-black. 
See cut under rusty. 

[NL., 


Scolecophidia (sk6-lé-k6-fid’i-i), n. pl. 
ς Gr. σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), a worm, + ὄφις, a snake: 
see Ophidia.] A series or superfamily of worm- 
like angiostomatous snakes, having the opis- 
thotie fixed in the cranial walls, palatines 
bounding the choansz behind, no ectoptery- 
goids, and a rudimentary pelvis. It includes 
the Epanodonta or Typhlopidx, and the Cato- 
donta or Stenostomatide. 

scolecophidian (sk6-lé-k6-fid’i-an), a. and n. 
[ς Scolecophidia + -an.] I, a. Worm-like or 
vermiform, as a snake; of or pertaining to the 
Scolecophidia. 


Scolopacidze 


II, π. A worm-like snake; a member of the 
Scolecophidia. 

Scoleina (skol-6-i’ni), n. pl. Same as Scolecina. 

scolert, x. An obsolete form of scholar. 

scolex (sk0’leks), π. [NL., ς Gr. σκώληξ, pl. 
σκώληκες, @ worm.] 1. Pl. scoleces (sk6-16’séz), 
erroneously scolices (skol’i-séz). In Scolecida, 
the larva produced from the egg, which may by 
gemmation give rise to infertile deutoscoleces, 
or to ovigerous proglottides; the embryo of 
an entozoic worm, as a fluke or tape; a cystic 
worm or cysticercus; a hydatid. Bee cuts un- 
der Tenia. 

The scolex, which develops the chain or strobila by a 
process of budding. Έπομο. Brit., XXIII. 52. 
οἱ. [cap.] An old genus of worms. 

scolex-form (sk6’leks-férm), n. 
state, or condition of a scolex. 

In some stages, as, for example, in the scolex-form of 


many Cestoda, this differentiation of the secondary axes 
is not expressed. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 128. 


scoleyt, v. i. [ME. scolaien, scoleyen, attend 
school, study, « OF. escoler, instruct, teach, « 
escole, school: see school, v.] To attend school; 
study. 


He . . . bisily gan for the soules preye 
Of hem that gaf hym wherewith to scoleye. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 302. 


Scolia (sk6’li-&), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), 
said to be « Gr. σκῶλος, a pointed stake, a thorn, 
prickle; but perhaps < σκολιός, bent, slanting, 
oblique.] An important genus of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, typical of the family 
Scoliidz, having the eyes emarginate within, 
and the fore wings with only one recurrent 
nervure. It is a large cosmopolitan genus, containing 
species which have the normal burrowing habit of the 
digger-wasps, as well as some which are parasitic. Thus, 
S. base bated of Europe is parasitic within the body of the 
lamellicorn beetle Oryctes nasicornis. Twenty-eight spe- 
cies are found in the United States and twenty-three in 
Europe, while many are tropical. 

scoliastt, n. An obsolete form of scholiast. 

scolices, ΑΛ. An erroneous plural of scolex. 

Scoliidz (sk6-li’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), < Scolia + -idz.] A family of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, containing large, often 
hairy, short-legged wasps, which abound in 
tropical countries, and in sunny, hot, and sandy 
places. Tiphia, Myzine, and Elisare the principal North 
American genera, ‘the adult wasps are found commonly 
on flowers, and the larve either live normally in burrows 
prepared by the adults, or they are parasitic, usually on 
the larvee of beetles. Some are called sand-wasps. Also 
Scoliadz (Leach, 1817), Scolietes (Latreille, 1802), Scoliites 
(Newman, 1834), and Scolida (Leach, 1812). See cuts under 


Elis and Tiphia. 
Scoliodon (sk6-li’6-don), n. [NL. (Miiller and 
Henle, 1837), < Gr. σκολιός, oblique, + ὀδούς 
(ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] A genus of sharks of 
the family Carchariidz ; the oblique-toothed 
sharks. S. terre-nove of the Atlantic coast of America, 


common southward, is the sharp-nosed shark, of slender 
form and gray color, with a conspicuous black edging of 


the caudal fin. 

scoliosis (skol-i-6’sis),. [NL., < Gr. σκολίωσις, 
a bending, a curve, < σκολιοῦν, bend, crook, < 
σκολιός, bent, crooked, eurved.] Lateral curva- 
ture of the spinal column: distinguished from 


lordosis and kyphosis.—§coliosis brace, a brace for 
treating lateral curvature of the spine. 


scoliotic (skol-i-ot’ik), a. [< scoliosis (-ot-) + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of scoliosis. 

scolite (sk6’lit), n. [< Gr. σκολιός, bent, crooked, 
+ -ite2,.] A tortuous tube or track, which ma 
have been the burrow of a worm, found fossil 
in the rocks of nearly all ages; a fossil worm, 
or the trace of one, of undetermined character. 
Also scolithus. 

scollard (skol’iird), η. 
scholar. 

scollop, scolloped, etc. See scallop, ete. 

scolopaceous (skol-d-pa’shius),a. [< NL. scolo- 
paceus, ς L. scolopax, a large snipe-like bird: 
see Scolopax.] Resembling a snipe: specifical- 
ly noting a courlan, Aramus scolopaceus. (See 


Aramus.) Theresemblance is slight, as may be judged 
from the figure (see following page); but courlans in some 
respects depart from their allies (cranes and rails) in the 
direction of the snipe family. 
Scolopacide (skol-6-pas’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Scolopax + -idz.] A family of limicoline preco- 
cial wading birds, named from the genus Scolo- 
pax, containing all kinds of snipes and wood- 
cocks, sandpipers, tattlers or gambets, godwits, 
and curlews; the snipe tribe. It is one of the two 
largest limicoline families (the other being Charadriidz 
or plovers), characterized Ae the length, slenderness, ard 
sensitiveness of the bill, which is in some genera several 
times as long as the head, grooved for one half to nearl 
the whole of its length, and forming a delicate probe wit 
which to explore the ground in search of food. The legs 


The form, 


A dialectal variant of 


Scolopacide 
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Scolopaceous Courlan (Aramus scolopaceus). 





are more or less lengthened, usually bare above the suf- 


frago, scutellate or partly reticulate; there are four toes, & 


with few exceptions, cleft to the base or furnished with 
one or two basal webs, never full-webbed nor lobate. The 
Scolopacid2 average of smail size, like plovers; they nest 
almost always on the ground, and lay four pointedly pyri- 
form eggs; the young are hatched downy, and run about 
atonce. The family is of cosmopolitan distribution. See 
snipe, and cuts under Limosa, ruff, Rhyacophilus, Rhyn- 
choca, sandpiper, sanderling, and redshank. 
Scolopacine (skol’9-pa-si’né), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Scolopax (-pac-) + -inz.] A subfamily of Scolo- 
acidz, represented by the genus Scolopax and 
its immediate relatives; the true snipes and 
woodcocks. The bill is at least twice as long as the 
head, straight, with closely contracted gape, very long 
nasal grooves, and great sensitiveness. The leading genera 
besides Scolopax are Philohela (the American woodcock), 
Gailinago (the ordinary snipe), and Macrorhamphus. See 
these words. 


scolopacine (skol’6-pas-in), a. [< Scolopax 
(-pac-) + -ἴπει.] Snipe-like; resembling, re- 
lated to, or characteristic of snipes; belonging 
to the Scolopacide, and especially to the Scolo- 
pacine. 

scolopacoid (skol’6-pak-oid), a. [ς Gr. σκολόπαξ 
(-πακ-), 8 Snipe, + εἶδος, form.] Resembling a 
snipe, plover, or other limicoline bird; limico- 
line; charadriomorphic; belonging to the Sco- 
lopacoidee. | 

Scolopacoides (skol’6-pa-koi’dé-é),n. pl. [NL., 
< Scolopax (-pac-) -- -oidex.] A superfamily of 
wading birds, the snipes and their allies; the 
plover-snipe group: synonymous with Limicole 
and Charadriomorphe. (Recent. ] 

Scolopax (skol’6-paks), . [NL.,< LL. scolopaa, 
ς Gr. σκολόπαξ, a large snipe-like bird, perhaps 
a woodcock.] A Linnean genus of Scolopacide, 
formerly including most of the scolopacine and 
some other birds, but now restricted to the ge- 
nus of which the European woodcock, S. rusti- 
cula, is the type: in this sense synonymous only 
with Rusticola. The birds most frequently 
called snipe belong to the genera Gallinago and 
Macrorhamphus. See snipe. 

scolopender}, ». Same as scolopendra. 

scolopendra (skol-d-pen‘dri), n. [Also scolo- 
pender ; < F. scolopendre = Sp. Pg. escolopendra 
= It. scolopendra, < Li. scolopendra, a milleped, 
also a certain fish supposed, when caught by a 
hook, to eject its entrails, remove the hook, 
and then take them in again; < Gr. σκολόπενδρα, 
a milleped, also the sea-scolopendra, an animal 
of the genus Nereis, or Aphrodite, 2.] 1. Some 
imaginary sea-monster, 

Bright Scolopendraes arm’d with silver scales. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 23. 
2. [cap.] [NL. (Linneus, 1735).] A Linnean 
genus of myriapods, approximately the same 
as the class Myriapoda, subsequently variously 
restricted, now the type of the limited family 
Scolopendridz, and containing such centipeds 
as have the cephalic segments imbricate, four 
stemmatous ocelli on each side, attenuated an- 
tenne, and twenty-one pairs of feet. Among 
them are the largest and most formidable centipeds, 
whose poisonous claws inflict very painful and even dan- 
gerous wounds. Such is S. castaniceps, of a greenish color 
with chestnut head, and 5 or 6 inches long, justly dreaded 
in southerly portions of the United States. See cuts un- 
der basilar, centiped, cephalic, and epilabrum. 

Scolopendrella (skol’6-pen-drel’i), ». [NL., 
< Scolopendra + -ella.| The typical genus of 
Scolopendrellidz. 

Scolopendrellidz (skol’6-pen-drel’i-dé), πι. pl. 
[NL., < Scolopendrella + -ide.] A family of 
centipeds, named from the genus Scolopendrelia, 
having the body and limbs short, the antenne 
long with more than sixteen joints, and sixteen 
imbricated dorsal scutes. Also Scolopendrel- 
line, asa subfamily, Newport. 
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Scolopendride (skol-6-pen’ dri-dé), π. pi. 
[NL., < Scolopendra + -idz.] A family of chilo- 
pod myriapods, typified by the genus Scolopen- 
dra, and variously restricted. In a now usual ac- 
ceptation it includes those centipeds which have from 
twenty-one to twenty-three limb-bearing segments, uni- 
serial scutes, few ocelli if any, and the last pair of legs 
thickened and generally spinose. There are many genera. 
The family is contrasted with Cermatiide, Lithobiide, 
Scolopendrellidz, and Geophilidz. 


Scolopendriex (skol’6-pen-dri’é-é), ».pl. [NL., 
< Scolopendrium + -ex#.| A tribe of ferns, based 
on Scolopendrium of Adanson (Phyllitis) and 
embracing that genus only. [Obsolete.] 

scolopendriform (skol-6-pen’dri-férm), a. [< 
NL. scolopendra + L. forma, form.] Resem- 
bling or related to a centiped; scolopendrine. 
Applied in entomology to certain larvee: (a) carnivorous 
elongate and depressed larve, having falcate acute man- 
dibles, a distinct thoracic shield, and the rudiments of an- 
tenne, as those of certain beetles; and (0) depressed and 


elongate spinose caterpillars of some butterflies. Also 
called chilopodiform. 


colopendrins (skol’6-pen-dri’n&), n. pl. [NL., 
< Scolopendra + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Scolopendridz: contrasted with Lithobiine and 
Geophiline : same as Scolopendridz in the usual 
sense.— 2, A restricted subfamily of Scolopen- 
dridz, characterized by nine pairs of valvular 
spiracles. 

scolopendrine (skol-6-pen‘drin), a. [< Scolo- 
pendra + -inel.] Resembling or related to a 
centiped; pertaining to the Scolopendridz or 
Scolopendrine ; chilopod in a narrow sense.— 
Scolopendrine scaleback, a polychetous marine anne- 
lid of the genus Polynoé, as P. scolopendrina; a kind of 
sea-centiped. 1 See cut under Polynoe. 

Scolopendrium (skol-6-pen’dri-um),. [NL.., 
< L. scolopendrion = Gr. σκολοπένδριον, a kind 
of fern, < σκολόπενδρα, a milleped : see scolopen- 
dra.| The name given by Adanson in 1763 to 
Phyllitis (Ludwig, 1757), a genus of asplenioid 
ferns, characterized by having the sori linear, 
and confluent in pairs, opening toward each 
other. The fronds are usually large, and coriaceous or 
subcoriaceous in texture. The genus contains three spe- 
cies. Phyllitis Scolopendrium, the only species found 
in North America, is also found in England, Gothland to 
Spain, Madeira, the Azores, Caucasus, Persia, Japan, and 
Mexico. It has entire or undulate fronds that are oblong- 
lanceolate from an auricled heart-shaped base. They are 
6 to 18 inches long and from 1 {ο 2inches wide. The plant 
is commonly called hart’s-tongue, but has also such pro- 
vincial names as adder’s-tongue, buttonhole, fox-tongue, 
lamb’s-tongue, snake-fern, etc. See finger-fern. 

scolopendroid (skol-d-pen’droid), a. [ζ scolo- 
pendra + -oid.] Scolopendriform or scolopen- 
drine in a broad sense. 

scolopsite (sk6-lop’sit), π. [< Gr. σκόλοψ, any- 
thing pointed, a pale, stake, thorn, + -ite2.] A 
partially altered form of the mineral haiiynite. 

scolstert, π. See scoldster. 

Scolytidz (sk0-lit’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. (Kirby, 
1837),< Scolytus + -idz.|] Avery large family of 
Coleoptera, typified by the genus Scolytus, con- 
taining bark- and wood-boring beetles of small 
size, having the pygidium surrounded at the 
edge by the elytra, and the {410169 usually ser- 
rate, the head not rostrate, the maxille with 
one lobe, and the antenne short, claviform or 


perfoliate. In their larval state these insects do im- 
mense damage to forest- and fruit-trees, under the bark of 
which they bore long galleries, as do the Bostrychida, with 
which they have been sometimes confounded, Their color 
is black or brown, and they are almost exclusively lignivo- 
rous in habit. Nearly 1,000 species have been described, 
of which 150 belong to temperate North America. Xyle- 
borus dispar, the shot-borer or pin-borer, and T'omicus 
calligraphus, the fine-writing bark-beetle, are familiar ex- 
amples. See Xylophaga, and cut under pin-borer. 


agolytaid (skol’i-toid), a. [< Scolytus + -oid.] 
1. Resembling, related to, or belonging to the 
Scolytide.—2. Specifically, noting the sixth 
and final larval stage of those insects which 
undergo hypermetamorphosis, as the blister- 
beetles (Moloidz). The scolytoid follows the 
eoaretate stage of such insects. C. V. —iley. 
Scolytus (skol’i-tus), η. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1762), 
also Scolyttus, prop. *Scolyptus, irreg. ς Gr. 
σκολύπτειν, crop, strip, peel; cf. κόλος, docked, 
elipped.] A genus of bark-beetles, typical of 
the family Scolytidz, having the ventral surface 
of the body flattened or concave. The spe- 
cies are mainly European and North American. 
S. rugulosus is the so-called pear-blight beetle. 
scomber}}, v. An obsolete form of scumber. 
Scomber?2 (skom’bér),». [NL.(Linngeus, 1758), 
< L. scomber, « Gr. σκόµβρος, a mackerel, a tun- 
ny.] A Linnean -genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, used with varying limits, and typical of 
the family Scombridz and subfamily Scombri- 


né&. As at present restricted, it includes only the species 
of true mackerels which have the spinous dorsal fin of 
less than twelve spines, short and remote from the second 





scombrid (skom’brid), ». and a. 


Scombridz 


or soft dorsal, teeth on both palatines and vomer, and the 
corselet obsolete, as S. scombrus, S. japonicus, ete. This 
excludes the frigate-mackerels (4 uais), the Spanish mack- 
erel (Scomberomorus), the horse-mackerels, bonitos, tun- 
nies, etc. See mackerell. 

Scomberesoces (skom-be-res’6-séz), 2. pl. 
[NL., pl. of Scomberesox.] Same as Scombe- 
resocide. 

Scomberesocidsz (skom’be-re-sos’i-d6é), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scomberesox (-esoc-) + -idz.] Afamily 
of synentognathous fishes, typified by the genus 
Scomberesox, to which varying limits have been 
assigned. They are physoclistous fishes, with the body 
scaly and a series of keeled scales along each side of the 
belly, the margin of the upper jaw formed by the inter- 
maxillaries mesially and by the maxillaries laterally, the 
lower pharyngeals united in a single bone, and the dor- 
sal fin opposite the anal. In a broad sense, the family 
consists of about 8 genera and 100 species, including the 
belonids or gars, the hemirhamphines or halfbeaks, and 
the exoccetines or flying-fish. In a restricted sense, it 
includes the flying-fishes and hemirhamphines as well as 
the sauries, the belonids being excluded. Also Scombre- 

idz. See cut under saury. 


Scomberesocinz (skom-be-res-6-si’né), . pl. 
[NL.,< Scomberesoa (-esoc-) + -ἴπε.] Asubfam- 
ily of synentognathous fishes, represented by 
the genus Scomberesox, which has been various- 
ly limited, but is generally restricted to those 
Scomberesocidz which have the maxillary an- 
kylosed with the premaxillary, both jaws pro- 
duced, and both anal and dorsal fins with finlets. 

scomberesocine (skom-be-res’6-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the Scomberesocine, or having their 
characters. ; 

Scomberesox (skom-ber’e-soks),. [NL. (La- 
eépéde, 1803), < Scomber2 + Esox, q.v.] The 
typical genus of Scomberesocidz ; the mackerel- 
pikes, saury pikes, or sauries. The body is long, 
compressed, and covered with small deciduous scales; the 
jaws are more or less produced into a beak ; the gill-rakers 
are long, slender, and numerous; the air-bladder is large ; 
and there are no pyloric ceca. The dorsal and anal fins are 
opposite as in Esox, and finlets are developed as in Scom- 
ber. In S. savrus, the true saury, also called skipper and 
bill-fish, the beak is long; the color is olive-brown, silvery 
on the sides and belly; and the length is about 18 inches. 
This species is wide-ranging in the open sea. Cololobis 
brevirostris is a smaller saury, with the jaws scarcely 
forming a beak; it is found on the coast of California. 
Also Scombresox. See cut under saury. 


Scomberidz (skom-ber’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Scom- 
ber? + -ἰᾷεο.] Same as Scombridez. Yarrell, 1836. 

scomberoid (skom’be-roid), a.and πα. [< NL. 
Scomber2 + -oid.] Same as scombroid. 

Scomberoides (skom-be-roi’déz),”. [NL., «1.. 
scomber, mackerel, + Gr. εἶδος, form.] Same as 
Scombroides. 

Scomberoidine (skom”be-roi-di’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scomberoides + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Carangidez, typified by the genus Scomberoides, 
with the premaxillaries not protractile (except 
in the very young), the pectoral fins short and 
rounded, the second dorsal like the anal, and 
both much longer than the abdomen. It contains 
a few tropical sea-fishes, one of which (Oligoplites sawrus) 
sometimes reaches the southern coast of the United States. 

Scomberomorus (skom-be-rom’6-rus), n. [NL. 
(Lacépéde, 1802), < L. scomber, mackerel (see 
Scomber2), + Gr. ὄμορος, bordering on, closely 
resembling.] A genus of scombroid fishes, con- 
taining the Spanish mackerel, S. maculatus, and 


related species. They are fishes of the high seas, grace- 
ful in form, beautiful in color, and among the best for the 





Spanish Mackerel (Scomberomorus maculatus), 


table. <A technical difference from Scomber is the length 
of the spinous dorsal fin, which has more than twelve spines 
and is contiguous to the second dorsal, the presence of a 
caudal keel, the strength of the jaw-teeth, and the weak- 
ness of those on the vomerine and palatine bones. This 
genus used to be called Cybium ; its type is the cero, S. 
regalis, which attains a weight of 20 pounds. S. caballa 
sometimes weighs 100 pounds. All the foregoing inhabit 
the Atlantic, S. concolor the Pacific. 

Scombresocidz (skom-bre-sos’i-dé), π. pl. 
[NL.] Same as Scomberesocide. 

Scombresox (skom’bre-soks), n. [NL.] Same 
as Scomberesox. 

I, π. A fish 


of the family Scombridz ; any mackerel, or one 
of several related fishes. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Scombridz; re- 
sembling or related to the mackerel; seombroid; 
scombrine. 

Scombrids (skom’bri-dé), η. pl. [NL., < Scom- 
ber? + -idz.| A family of carnivorous physo- 
clistous acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the 
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scombridal (skom’bri-dal), a. 


Scombrina (skom-bri‘nii), η. pi. 


scombrine (skom’brin), ”. and a. 


Scombrini (skom-bri’ni), ». pl. 


scombroid (skom’broid), a. and n, 





Scombride 


genus Scomber, to which very different limits 


have been ascribed. (qa) In Giinther’s system, a fam- 
ily of Acanthopterygii cottoscombriformes, with unarmed 
cheeks, two dorsal fins, either finlets or the spinous dor- 
sal composed of free spines or modified into a suctorial 
disk, or the ventrals jugular and composed of four rays, 
and scales none or very small. (b) By Bonaparte, first 
used as a synonym of Scomberoides of Cuvier; later re- 
stricted to such forms as had two dorsal fins or several 
of the first rays of the dorsal spiniform. (c) By Gill, lim- 
ited to Scombroidea of a fusiform shape, with the first 
dorsal fin elongate, or separated by a wide interval from 
the soft dorsal, with posterior rays of the second dorsal 
and of the anal generally detached as special finlets, and 
with numerous vertebre. The body is elongate, not 
much compressed, and covered with minute cycloid scales, 
or quite naked; the scales sometimes united into a kind 
of corselet anteriorly; the lateral line is present; the 
branchiostegals are seven; the dorsal fins two, of which the 
first has rather weak spines, and the second resembles the 
anal; the caudal peduncle is very slender, usually keeled, 
and the lobes of the caudal fin are divergent and falcate, 
producing the characteristic deeply forked tail; the ventral 
fins are thoracic in position, of moderate size, with a spine 
and several soft rays; the vertebre are numerous (more 
than twenty-five); pyloric czeca are many; the air-bladder 
is present or absent; the coloration is metallic and often 
brilliant. There are 17 genera and about 70 species, all of 
the high seas and wide-ranging, in some cases cosmopoli- 
tan; and among them are extremely valuable food-fishes, 
as mackerel of all kinds, bonitos, tunnies, and others. See 
cuts under bonito, mackerel, Scomberomorus, and scombroid. 


[< scombrid + 


[NL., < Scom- 
ber2 + -ina2.] In Giinther’s early system, the 
first group of Scombridz, having the dorsal fin 
with the spinous part separate and less de- 
veloped than the soft, and the body oblong, 
sealeless or with very small seales: later raised 
to family rank, and same as Scombridz (a). 


-al.| Same as scombroid, 


Scombrine (skom-bri’né), πι pl. [NL., < Scom- 


ber2 + -inz.] A subfamily of Scombride, to 
which various limits have been assigned. (a) By 
Gill, limited to those Scombridz which have two dorsals 
widely distant, and thus including only the typical mack- 
erels and frigate-mackerels. (b) By Jordan and Gilbert, 
extended to embrace those with finlets, and with the dor- 
sal spines less than twenty in number. It thus includes 
the mackerels, frigate-mackerels, tunnies, bonitos, and 
Spanish mackerel. 

I, n. A fish 


of the subfamily Scombrine. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or having characteristics of the sub- 
family Scombring or family Scombridz. 
[NL., < Scom- 
ber2 + -ini.] A subfamily of seombroid fishes, 
typified by the genus Scomber. Τί was restricted 
by Bonaparte to Scombride with the anterior dorsal fin 
continuous, and the posterior as well as the anal separat- 


ed behind into several spurious finlets, and with the body 
fusiform ; it included most of the true Scombridz of re- 


cent ichthyologists. 


βρος, a mackerel, + εἶδος, ἔοττα.] I, a. Resem- 





Green Mackerel (Chloroscombrus chrysurus), a Scombroid Fish. 


bling or related to the mackerel; pertaining or 
belonging to the Scombridz or Scombroidea. 
Also scombridal. 
ΤΙ. ». A scombroid fish; a seombrid. 
Also scomberoid. 

Scombroidea (skom-broi’dé-i), π. pl. [NL., < 
Scomber2 + -oidea.] A superfamily of uncer- 
tain limits, but containing the families Scom- 
bridz, Histiophoridz, Xiphiidz, Lepidopodide, 
Trichiuride, Carangid2, ete. 

Scombroides (skom-broi’déz),. [NL. (Lacé- 
péde, 1802), < Gr. σκόµβρος, mackerel, + εἶδος, 
form.] <A genus of carangoid fishes, typical of 
the subfamily Scomberoiding. They are numerous 
in tropical seas. By recent writers two subdivisions are 
ranked as genera. In the typical species the dorsal spines 
are seven in number, the pterygoids are armed with teeth, 
and the scales are normally developed. Butin the Ameri- 
can representative there are no pterygoid teeth, and the 
linear scales are embedded. Such is the character of the 
genus called Onigomittes, to which belongs the well-known 

eather-jacket, O. saurus, of both coasts of Central Amer- 
ica and north to New York and California. It is bluish 
above, silvery below, with yellow fins. 

scomet, scomert, η. Obsolete forms of scum, 
scummer. 

scomfish (skom’fish), v, [Corruption of scom- 
jit.) I, trans. 1. To discomfit. [North. Eng.] 
—2. To suffocate, as by noxious air, smoke 
ete.; stifle; choke. [North. Eng. and Scotch. | 

My cousin, Mrs. Glass, has a braw house here, but a’ 
thing is sae poisoned wi’ snuff that I am like to be scom- 
Jished whiles. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxix. 
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I'll scomjish you if ever you go for to tell. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, xviii. (Davies.) 
II, intrans. To be suffocated or stifled. 
[North. Eng. and Seotch.] 
scomfitt, v. 7 [ME. scomfiten, skomfiten, scom- 
JSeten, scumfiten, scowmfeten ; by apheresis from 
discomfit.| To discomfit. 
That Arke or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus ledde 


with hym to Rome whan he had scomfyted alle the Jewes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 85. 


And to Generydes I will returne, 
So rebukyd and skom/ite as he was, 
He cowde not make no chere but alwey mourn. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 570. 
scomfiture}, ». [ME.; by apheresis from dis- 
comfiture.| Discomfiture; defeat. 
Ful strong was Grimold in werly scom/iture. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4148. 
scommt (skom),”. [< L. scomma, < Gr. σκῶμμα, 
a jest, joke, gibe, scoff, taunt, jeer, ς σκώπτειν, 
mock, scoff, jest.] 1. A flout; a jeer. 


His vain ostentation is worthily scoffed with [the] scomme 
of the orator. Fotherby, Atheomastix (1622), p. 189. 


2. A buffoon. 
The scommes, or buffoons of quality, are wolvish in con- 
versation. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
scommatict (sko-mat’ik), a. [Also scom- 
matique; < Gr. σκωµµατικός, jesting, scoffing, < 
σκῶμμα, a jest, scoff: see scomm.]| Scoffing; 
jeering; mocking. 
The heroique poem dramatique is tragedy. The scom- 
matique narrative is satyre ; dramatique is comedy, 
Hobbs, Ans. to Pref. to Gondibert. 
sconl, v. <A variant of scwn?. : 
scon? (skon),”. A Seotch form of scum 
sconce! (skons), . [Early mod. E. also sconse, 
skonce, scons, < ME, sconse, sconce, skonce, scons, 
a lantern, candlestick, =Icel. skons, a dark lan- 
tern, skonsa, a dark nook; < OF. esconse, esconce, 
a dark lantern, F. dial. econse, a lantern, ¢< ML, 
absconsa paleo absconsum), also (after Rom.) 
sconsa, a dark lantern, fem. (and neut.) of L. 
absconsus, pp. of abscondere, hide away: see ab- 
scond. Cf. sconce2.]| 1, A lantern with a pro- 
tecting shade; a dark lantern; any lantern. 
It wexyth derke, thou nedyst a scons. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 11. 


Wood. Yonder’s a light, master-constable. 
Blurt. Peace, Woodcock, the sconce approaches. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 3. 


The windows of the whole citty were set with tapers 
put into lanterns or sconces of several colour’d oyl’d paper. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 22, 1644. 
2. A eandlestick having the form of a 
bracket projecting from a 
wall or column; also, a 
oup ofsuch candlesticks, 
orming, with an appliqué 
or flat, somewhat orna- 
mented disk or plaque 
which seems to adhere to 
the wall, a decorative ob- 
ject. These were most 
commonly of brass during 
the years when sconces 
were most in use. 

I have put Wax-lights in the 
Sconces ; and placed the Footmen 
in a Row in the Hall. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 1. 
3. The socket for the can- 
dle in a candlestick of any 
form, especially when hav- 
ing a projecting rim around 
it. 
sconce? (skons),. [Early mod. E. also sconse, 

skonce; < MD. schantse, D. schans = MLG. 
schanize, afortress, sconce,= late MHG. schanze, 
a bundle of twigs, intrenchment, G. schanze, G. 
dial. schanz, bulwark, fortification (> It. scancia, 
bookcase), = Dan. skandse, fort, quarter-deck, 
= Sw. skans, fort, sconce, steerage: poss. < OF. 
esconse, esconce, f., escons, m., a hiding-place, a 
retreat, ς L. absconsa, f., absconsum, neut., pp. 
of abscondere (reg. pp. absconditus), hide: see 
abscond. Cf sconcel, from the same source. ] 
1. A cover; a shelter; a protection; specifi- 
cally, a screen or partition to cover or protect 
anything; a shed or hut for protection from 
the weather; a covered stall. 

If you consider me in little, I 

Am, with your worship’s reverence, sir, a rascal; 

One that, upon the next anger of your brother, 


Must raise a sconce by the highway, and sell switches. 
Beau. and Fl,, Scornful Lady, ν. 3. 


The great pine at the root of which she was sitting 
was broken off just above her head, and blown to the 
ground; and, by its fall, enclosed her in an impenetrable 
sconce, under which alone in the general wreck could her 
life have been preserved. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 16. 
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sconce? (skons), v. ¢.; pret. and 
€ 


scone 


2. A work for defense, detached from the 
main works for some local object; a bulwark; 
a block-house; a fort, as for the defense of a 
pass or river. 

Basilius . . . now had better fortified the overthrown 
sconce. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


Tush, my Lords, why stand you upon terms? 
Let us to our sconce, and you, my Lord, to Mexico. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
No sconce or fortress of his raising was ever known 
either to have bin fore’d, or yielded up, or quitted. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
They took possession, at once, of a stone sconce called 
the Mill-Fort, which was guarded by fifty men. 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, IL 11. 


3. A cover or protection for the head; a head- 
piece; a helmet. 

An you use these blows long, I must get a sconce for my 
head, and insconce it too, Shak., C. of E., ii. 2. 37. 
Hence—4, The head; the skull; the cranium, 
especially the top of it. [Colloq.] 

To knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. i. 110. 


Though we might take advantage of shade, and even 
form it with upraised hands, we must by no means cover 
our sconces. 1. 1, Burton, El-Medinah, p. 357. 


5. Brains; sense; wits; judgment or discre- 
tion. 
Which their dull sconses cannot eas’ly reach. 
Dr. H. More, Psychozoia, iii. 13. 
6. A mulct; a fine. See sconce?, συ. t., 3. 


When I was at Oriel, some dozen years ago, sconces were 
the fines, of a few pence, inflicted in the “gate-bill” upon 
undergraduates who ‘‘knocked-in” after Tom had tolled 
his hundred-and-one strokes. The word was traditionally 
supposed to be derived from the candlestick, or sconce, 
which the porter used to light him while opening the 
door. N. and Q., 6th ser., XII. 523. 


7. Aseat in old-fashioned open chimney-places; 
a chimney-seat. [Scotland and the north of 
Eng.]—8. A fragment of an ice-floe. 

As the sconce moved rapidly close alongside us, McGary 


managed to plant an anchor on its slope and hold on to it 
by a whale-line. Kane, Sec. Grinn. ΕΧΡ., I. 72. 


To build a sconcet, torun up a bill for something, and 
decamp without paying ; dodge; defraud; cheat, 


These youths have been playing a small game, cribbing 
from the till, and building sconces, and such like tricks that 
there was no taking hold of. Johnston, Chrysal, xxviii. 


A lieutenant and ensign whom once I admitted upon 
trust . . . built a sconce, and left me in the lurch, 
Tom Brown, Works, ii. 282. (Davies.) 


Ῥ. sconced, 
pr. sconcing. [<sconce?,n.] 1. To fortify or 
efend with a sconce or block-house. 

They set upon the town of Jor, for that was sconced 
{palisaded] and compassed about with wooden stakes, most 
of the houses being of straw. 

Linschoten, Diary, 1594 (Arber’s Eng. Garner, IIT. 328). 
[{(Davies.) 
2. Same as ensconce. 


11] sconce me even here, Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 4. 


38. To assess or tax at so much per head; mulct; 
fine; specifically, in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to put the name of in the οο]- 
lege buttery-books by way of fine; mulct in a 
tankard of ale or the like for some offense. See 
the quotations. 

I have had ahead in most of the butteries of Cambridge, 


and it has been sconced to purpose. 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, iv. 2. 


Arist. . . . Drinking college tap-lash . . . willlet them 
have no more learning than they size, nor a drop of wit 
more than the butler sets on their heads. 

2d Schol. ’Twere charity in him to sconce ’em soundly; 
they would have but a poor quantum else. 

Randolph, Aristippus (Works, ed. Hazlitt, 1875, p. 14). 


During my residence at Brasenose —say 1835 -1840—I 
remember the college cook, being sent for from the kitchen, 
appearing in the hallin his white jacket and paper cap, 
and being sconced a guinea by the vice-principal at the 
high table, on the complaint of some bachelor or under- 
graduate members of the college, for having sent to table 
meat in an unfit state, or some such culinary delinquency. 

W. FE. Buckley, N. and Q., 7th ser., I. 216. 


sconcheon (skon’shon), ». [Also secwncheon, 
squinch: see sconce2.] In arch., the part of 
the side of an aperture from the back of the 
jamb or reveal to the interior of the wall. 
ιοί. 


scone (skén), π. [Also scon, skon; “ perhaps 
a shortened adoption of MD. schoonbrot, 
MLG. schonbrot, fine bread.” N. £. D.) A 
large round cake made of wheat or barley- 
meal baked on a griddle; one of the four 
quadrant-shaped pieces into which such a cake 
is often cut, or a cake of this shape separately 
baked. N. #. D. [Scotch.] 
On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 


In souple scones, the wale o’ food ! 
Burns, Scotch Drink. 





scone 


Hoo mony men, when on parade, or when singin’ sangs 
aboot the war, are gran’ hands, but wha lie flat as scones 
on the grass when they see the cauld iron! 

N. Macleod, The Starling, ii. 


See scunner. 
An obsolete spelling of 


sconner, v. and n. 

sconset, ”. and v. 
sconcel, sconce?. 

scoolt, . An earlier spelling of school, school?. 

scoon (skén), v. 7. [A var. of Se. and E. dial. 
scun, scon: see scun2.] 1. intrans. To skim 
along, as a vessel on the water. See schooner. 
(Prov. or colloq.] 

II. trans. To cause (flat stones) to skip or 
skim on the surface of water. [Scotch and 
New Eng.] 

scoop (skép), . [< ME. scope, skope, skoupe = 
MD. schoepe, schuppe, a scoop, shovel, D. schop, 
a spade (schoppen, spades at cards), = MLG. 
schuppe, LG. schiippe (> G. schiippe), a shovel, 
also a spade at cards, = Sw. skopa, a scoop; 
cf. G. schépfe, a scoop, ladle, schoppen, a pint 
measure; perhaps connected with shove, shovel. 
Some compare Gr. σκύφος, a cup, σκάφος, a hol- 
low vessel, « σκάπτειν, dig: see shave. Insenses 
6-8 from the verb.] 1. A utensil like a shovel, 
but having a short handle and a deep hollow 
receptacle capable of holding various small ar- 
ticles. Especially—(a) A large shovel for grain. (6) A 
small shovel of tin-plate for taking flour, sugar, etc., from 
the barrel. (c) A bankers’ shovel for taking coin from a 
drawer, used where checks are commonly paid in specie. 
(d) A kind of light dredge used in scooping or dredging 


oysters ; a scraper. 
ence—2, Acoal-scuttle. [Eng.]—3. A ba- 


sin-like cavity, natural or artificial; a hollow. 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 


With glittering ising-stars inlaid. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 


The conduits round the gardens sing, 
And meet in scoops of milk-white stone. 
D. G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona. 
Of a sudden, in a scoop of sand, with the rushes over- 
hanging, I came on those two little dears, fast asleep. 
R. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, x. 


4. An instrument used in hollowing out any- 
thing, or in removing something out of a hol- 
low or so asto leave a hollow: as, a cheese-scoop. 


Specifically —(a) A spoon-shaped surgical instrument for 
extracting foreign bodies, as a bullet from a wound, etc. 
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Love scooped this boat, and with soft motion 
Piloted it round the circumfluous ocean. 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, xxxiii. 
5. To take with a dredge, as oysters; dredge. 
[U. S.]—6. In newspaper slang, to get the 
better of (a rival or rivals) by securing and 
publishing a piece of news in advance of it or 
them; get a ‘‘beat” on. See scoop, n., 8. 

11. intrans. 1. To use a scoop; dredge, as 
for oysters. [U.S.]—2. To feed; take food, 
as the right or whalebone whale. See scoop- 
ing, n. [Sailors’ slang. ] 

Again, the whale may be scooping or feeding —a more 
horrible sight has never been witnessed ashore or afloat 
than a large right whale with contracted upper lips, ex- 
posing the long layers of baleen, taking his food. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 264. 
Scooping avoset. See avoset, 1. 
scooper (ské’pér), π. [< scoop, v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which scoops; specifically, a 
tool used by engravers on wood for cleaning 
out the white parts of a block. It somewhat 
resembles a small chisel, but is rounded under- 
neath instead of being flat.—2. The scooping 
avoset: so called from the peculiar shape of 
the bill. 
scooping (ské’ping),. [Verbaln. of scoop, v.] 
The action of the right whale when feeding. 
When it gets into a patch of feed or brit (which resembles 
sawdust on the surface of the water), it goes through it 
with only the head out and the mouth wide open. As 
soon as a mouthful of water is obtained, the whale closes 


its lips and ejects the water through the layers of baleen, 
the feed being left in the mouth and throat. [Sailors’ 


slang. ] 

scoop-net (skép’net),. 1. A net so formed 
as to sweep the bottom of a river. When in use 
it is allowed to trail in the rear of the boats, which are 
permitted to drift slowly down the stream. 
2. A form of net used to bail out fish collected 
in a pound; also, a small hand-net, used for 
catching bait; a scap-net. 

scoop-wheel (skép’hwél), ». A wheel made 
like an overshot water-wheel, with buckets 
upon its circumference. This, being turned by a 
steam-engine or other means, is employed to scoop up the 
water in which the lower part dips and raise it to a height 
equal to the diameter of the wheel, when the buckets, 
turning over, deposit the water ina trough or reservoir 
prepared to receive it. Such wheels are sometimes used 


(0) An implement for cutting eyes from potatoes, the core ἌΟΙ irrigating land. Compare tympanum. 


sons apples, or the like. (ο) The bucket of a dredging-ma- 
chine. 


5. The vizor or peak of a cap. ([Scotland.]— 
6. A big haul, as if in a scoop-net; in particu- 
lar, a big haul of money made in speculation or 
in some similar way. [Collog.]—7. The act 
of scooping; a movement analogous to the act 
of scooping. 

A scoop of his hands and a sharp drive of his arm, and 
the ball shot into Anson’s hands a fraction of a second 
ahead of the runner. 

Walter Camp, St. Nicholas, XVII. 947. 


8, The securing and publishing by a newspaper , Also skite. 


of a piece of news in advance of its rivals; a 
“beat,” especially a ‘‘beat” of unusual success 

or importance. [Slang.] 
scoop (skép), v. [ς ME. scopen, < scoop, n. Cf. 
OS. skeppian = D. scheppen = MLG. scheppen, 
schepen, LG. scheppen = OHG. scaphan, scephan, 
sceffan, skepfen, MHG. schephen, schepfen, G. 
schopfen, scoop, ladle out; from the noun.] I. 
trans. 1. To take with or as with a scoop ora 
scoop-net: generally with out, up, or in: as, to 

scoop up water. 
He scoop’d the water from the crystal flood. 
Finishing his breakfast of broad beans, which he scooped 

out of a basin with his knife. 

W. Collins, Sister Rose, ii. 3. 


One attends to keeping the canoe’s head up stream 
while the other watches for a fish ; on seeing one he scoops 
it out with a small net attached to a pole six feet long. 

W. F. Rae, Newfoundland to Manitoba, vi. 


2. Figuratively, to gather up as if with a scoop; 
hence, to gain by force or fraud. [Chiefly οο]- 
loq. ] 

If you had offered a premium for the biggest cold caught 


up to date, I think I should have scooped the outfit. 
Amer. Angler, XVII. 334. 


The Irish are spreading out into the country, and scoop- 
ing in the farms that are not picturesque enough for the 
summer folks. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xi. 


3. To empty as witha scoop or by lading; henee, 

to hollow out; excavate: commonly with out. 
Those carbuncles . . . the Indians will scoop, so as to 

hold above a Pint. Arbuthnot, Απο. Coins, p. 176. 


To some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock. 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 22. 


A niche of the chalk had been cleverly enlarged and 
scooped into a shell-shaped bower. 
R. D. Blackmore, Erema, xliv. 


4. To form by hollowing out as with a scoop. 


scoot! (skét), v. [A var. of shoot. Cf. skeet?.] 
1. intrans. 1. To flow or gush out suddenly and 
with force, as from‘a syringe. [Scotch.]—2. 
To run, fly, or make off with celerity and direct- 
ness; dart. [Collog., U.S.] 
The laugh of the gull as he scoots along the shore. 
Quarterly Rev., CX XVI. 371. 
W’en ole man Rabbit say “scoot,” dey scooted, en w’en 
ole Miss Rabbit say, ‘‘scat,” dey scatted, 
J.C. Harris, Uncle Remus, xxii. 
II. trans. To eject with force, as from a 
syringe; squirt: as, to scoot water on one. 
[Scotch.] 
scoot! (skit), . [< scoot!, v.] 1. A sudden gust 
or flow, as of water; hence, a quick, light mo- 
tion as of something suddenly ejected from 
a confined place: as, a sudden scoot.—2. A 
syringe or squirt. [Scotch in both senses. ] 
scoot? (skét), n. ([Cf. scoter.] A scoter: as in 
the names batter-scoot, bladder-scoot, and blath- 
erscoot of the ruddy duck, Lrismatura rubida, in 
Virginia. G. Trumbull. 
scoot*+, η. Same as scout4. 
scooter! (ské’tér), π. [< scoot! + -erl.] 1. 


Dryden. * One who or that which seoots.—2. A scoot; a 


squirt or syringe. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
scooter? (ské’tér), nm. Same as scoter. 

scopa (sk0’pi),n. [NL.,< L. scopa, twigs, shoots, 
a broom, besom: see scope?.] In entom., a mass 
of stiff hairs like a brush; specifically, masses 
of bristly hairs on the outside of the tibie and 
tarsi, or on the lower surface of the abdomen, of 
many bees, used to collect and carry grains of 
pollen which become entangled in them. Also 
ealled pollen-brush and sarothrum. 

Scoparia (sko-pa’ri-i),m. [NL., < L. scopa, 
twigs, shoots, a broom: see scopa.] 1. A ge- 
nus of pyralid moths of the family Botidz, or 
type of a family Scopariidz, having porrect 
fasciculate palpi and short antenne. (Ha- 
worth, 1812.) About 40 species are known, mostly Eu- 


ropean and Asiatic. The larve live mainly in moss, Also 
called Gesneria. ; 

2. A genus of dicotyledonous sympetalous 
plants (Linneus, 1748), of the family Scrophu- 
lariacez, tribe Digitalez. It is characterized by 
flowers with a four- or five-parted calyx, a spreading four- 
cleft densely bearded corolla, four nearly equal stamens, 
and a dry and roundish septicidal capsule, with entire 
valves and obovoid seeds. There are 6 species, na- 
tives of South America and Mexico, with one species, S, dul- 
cis, also very widely dispersed through warmer parts of the 


scope+t,v. A 
scopefult (sk6p’ful), a. 


scopeless (skop’les), a. 


Scopelidze (sk6-pel’i-dé), π. pl. 


Scopelide 


Old World. They are herbs or shrubs, with very numer- 
ous branched, opposite or whorled, and dotted leaves, and 
rather small flowers, commonly in pairs, either white, yel- 
low, or pale-blue. S. dulcis is used as a stomachic in the 
West Indies, andis called sweet broomweed and licorice- 


weed. 

Scopariidz (sk6-pa-ri’i-dé), m, pl. [NL. (Gue- 
née, 1854), < Scoparia + -idxz.| A little-used 
family name for the plicate pyralid moths re- 
lated to Scoparia. They have the body slender, legs 
long, smooth, and slender; fore wings long, narrow, cloud- 
ed, obtuse at tips, and with very distinct markings; hind 
wings broad, plicate, without markings, The family in- 
cludes 5 genera, of which Scoparia is the most important. 

scoparin (sk0o’pa-rin), π. [< Scoparium (see 
def.) + -in2.) Α crystalline principle 
(Co1H92e019) found in the flowers of Cytisus 
scoparius, used in medicine as a diuretic. 

scoparious ο... a. [0. LL. scopa- 
rius, a sweeper; < L. scopa, a broom, brush: see 
scope*.| Same as scopiform. 

scopate (sk0’pat),a. [¢ NL.*scopatus,< L.scopa, 
a broom, brush: see scope?.] In entom.: (a) 
Having a dense brush of stiff hairs, as the legs 
of bees. (b) Densely covered with stiff hairs: 
as, a scopate surface. 

scope! (skop), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of scoop. Halliwell. 

scope’t, n. [ME.,< L. scopa, usually in pl. sco- 
pe, twigs, shoots, branches, a broom, besom, 
brush.] <A bundle, as of twigs. [Rare.] 

Every yere in scopes hem to brenne, 
And thicker, gretter, swetter wol up renne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (KE. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 

ο a (skép), ». [Early mod. E. also skope; 
= Pg. scopo, aim, object, < It. scopo, a mark or 
butt to shoot at, aim, scope, purpose, intent, 
< LL. *scopus, scopos, a mark, aim, < Gr. σκοπός, 
a mark, also a spy, a watcher, « σκοπεῖν, see, < 
σκεπ- in σκέπτεσθαι, see, view, consider, = L. 
specere, see: see skeptic, spy.) 1+. A mark to 
shoot at; a target. 

And, shooting wide, doe misse the marked scope. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., November. 
2. That which isaimed at; end or aim kept or 
to be kept in view; that which is to be reached 
or accomplished; ultimate design, aim, or pur- 
pose; intention. 

Your scope is as mine own, 
So to enforce and qualify the laws 


As to your soul seems good. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 65. 


Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Milton, P. R., i. 494. 
3. Outlook; intellectual range or view: as, a 
mind of wide scope.—4. Room for free outlook 
or aim; range or field of free observation or 
action; room; space. 

O, cut my lace in sunder, that my pent heart 


May have some scope to beat. 
Shak., Rich. IIT, iv. 1. 35. 


All the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, 
which yields the activity of man an infinite scope. 
Emerson, Nature. 
5. Extent; length; sweep; (naut.) length of 
eable or anchor-chain at which a vessel rides 
when at anchor: as, scope of cable. 
The glorious Prince, whose Scepter ever shines, 


Whose Kingdom’s scope the Heav’n of Heav’ns confines. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


When out to a good scope, from forty-five to sixty fath- 
oms, according to the depth of water let go the weather 
bower and veer away roundly. Luce, Seamanship, p. 525. 


6+. A wide tract. 

The scopes of land granted to the first adventurers were 
too large. Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 
7+. A liberty; a license enjoyed; hence, an act 
of riot or excess. 

As surfeit is the father of much fast, 

So every scope by the immoderate use 

Turns to restraint. Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 131. 
An obsolete form of scoup?. 
[< scope? + -ful.] Ex- 
tensive; with a wide prospect. 

Amplo [It.], ample, large, :scopeful, great. Florio. 

Sith round beleaguer’d by rough Neptune’s legions, 

Within the strait-nookes of this narrow Ile, 
The noblest volumes of ow vulgar style 
Cannot escape unto more scopefull regions. 
Sylvester, Sonnet to Master R. N. (Davies.) 
[< scopes + -less.] 
Having no scope oraim; purposeless; useless. 


Scopeless desire of searching into things exempt from 
humane inquisition. Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 81. 


[NL., < Sco- 
pelus + -idxe.] A family of iniomous teleos- 
tean fishes, typified by the genus Scopelus, 
and admitted with various limits. (a) In Gin 


ther’s system of classification, a family of physostomous 
fishes, with the margin of the upper jaw formed by the 
intermaxillary only, preopercular apparatus sometimes 





Scopelide 


incompletely developed, no barbels, gill-openings ve 
wide, pseudobranchiz well developed, no air-bladder, adi- 
pose fin present, pyloric appendages few or absent, and 
eggs inclosed in the sacs of the ovarium and excluded by 
an oviduct. (9) By Gill restricted to iniomous fishes with 
the supramaxillaries elongate, slender, and separate from 
the intermaxillaries, which alone form the margin of the 
upper jaw, the dorsal fin occupying the middle of the 
length, and short or of moderate extent, and with an 
adipose fin; the body is generally covered with scales, and 
phosphorescent spots are usually developed. The mouth 
is very wide, and when these fishes were brought near or 
among the Salmonidg# they were sometimes called wide- 
mouthed suimon. The genera are more than 10, and the 
species over 50, mostly inhabiting deep water. 
scopeliform (skop’e-li-form), a. [<« NL. Sco- 
pelus + Li. forma, form.) Having the form or 
character of the Scopelidz ; scopeloid. 
Scopeline (skop-e-li’né), m. pl. [NL., < Scope- 
lus + -ine.] The Scopelidz, in the narrowest 
sense, ranked as a subfamily. 
scopeline (skop’e-lin), a. [< Scopelus + -ἴπεὶ.] 
Of or relating to the Scopeline ; scopeloid. 
scopeloid (skop’e-loid), a. and n. [< Scopelus 
+ -oid.] JI, a. Of or relating to the Scopelide. 
ΤΙ. x. A member of the Scopelide. 
Scopelus (skop’e-lus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
ς Gr. σκόπελος, a high rock: see scopulous.| The 
typical genus of Scopelidz. Various limits have 
been assigned to this genus, some authors referring to it 





Scopelus (Myctophurm) bodps. 


many species which by others are segregated among dif- 
ferent genera. The name is by recent authors replaced by 
the older Myctophum of Rafinesque. 


Scopide (skop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Scopus + 
-idz.)} An African family of altricial wading 
birds, typified by the genus Scopus; the shadow- 
birds, umber-birds, umbers, orumbrettes. They 
are related on the one hand to the storks or Ciconiida, 
and on the other to the Ardeid# or herons. See cut un- 
der Scopus. 

scopiferous (sko-pif’e-rus), a. [< L. scopa, a 
broom, brush (see scope?), + ferre = E. bear1.] 
Brushy; having a tuft or tufts of hair; scopu- 
liferous, as an insect. 

scopiform (sk0’pi-férm),a. [<L. scopa, abroom, 
brush, + forma, form.] Broom-shaped; hav- 
ing the form of a broom or brush; scopuliform; 
scopulate. Kirwan. Also scoparious. 

scopioust (sk0’pi-us), a [< scopes + ~-ous.] 
Scopeful; spacious. [Rare.] 

Until their full-stuft gorge a passage makes 
Into the wide maws of more scopious lakes. 
Middleton, Micro-Cynicon, i. 4. 

scopiped (sk0’pi-ped), a.andm. [< L. scopa, a 
broom, brush, + pes ( ped-) = E. foot.] In en- 
tom., same as scopuliped. 

scopperil (skop’e-ril), ». [Also scopperill, scop- 
perell, < ME. scoperelle ; < Icel. skoppa, spin like 
a top (skoppara-kringla, a top).] 1. A top; a 
teetotum.— 2. The bone foundation of a but- 
ton. [Prov. Eng. ] 

scoppett (skop’et), v. {. [Appar. < *scoppet, n., 
same as scuppet, n., dim. of scoop: see scoop, 
scopel, and scuppet.] To lade out. 

Vain man! can he possibly hope to scoppet it [the chan- 
nel) out so fast as it fills? Bp. Hall, Sermon on Ps. lx. 2. 
Scops (skops),”. [NL., < Gr. σκώψ, asmall owl, 
rob. the little horned owl. In the earlier use 
Piet. 1) perhaps intended, like Scopus, to re- 
fer to Gr. σκιά, shadow.] 1+. An old genus name 
of the African cranes now called Anthropoides. 
Moehring, 1752.—2. A genus of Strigidz, the 
sereech-owls, characterized by small size and 
the presence of plumicorns. (Briinnich, 1772.) 
There are numerous species, of most countries. The 
European species is S. giu; the United States species is 
S. asio, the common gray, red, or mottled owl, of which 


there are many varieties. These form a section now called 
Megascops. See red owl, under red. 


3. [l. c.] An owl of this genus; a scops-owl. 
scops-owl (skops’oul), n. A scops, especially 
the small scops of Europe, Scops giu. Yarrell. 
scoptic (skop’tik), a. re Gr. σκωπτικός, given to 
mockery, « σκώπτειν, mock, jest: see scomm.] 
Mocking; scoffing. 

Lucian and other scoptick wits. 

Bp. Ward, Sermons (1670), p. 57. 
scopticalt (skop’ti-kal), a [ς scoptic + -al.] 
ame as scoptic. 

Another most ingenious and spritefull imitation . . . I 
must needs note here, because it flies all his Translators 
and Interpreters, who take it meerely for serious, when it 
is apparently scopticall and ridiculous. 

Chapman, Iliad, xvi., Com. 
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None but the professed quack, or mountebank, avowedly 
brings the zany upon the stage with him: such undoubt- 
edly is this scoptical humour. 

Hammond, Works, II. 167. (Latham.) 


scopticallyt (skop’ti-kal-i), adv. Mockingly; 
scoffingly. 


Homer (speaking scoptically) breakes open the fountaine 
of his ridiculous humour. Chapman, Iliad, ii., Com. 


scopula (skop’i-li),”.; pl. scopule(-lé). [NL.,< 
L. scopule, a little broom, dim. of scopa, scope, 
a broom: see scopa, scope?.] 1. In entom.: (a) 
A small secopa or brush-like organ. Specifically — 
(1) A series of bristles or bristly hairs on the tarsi (usually 
the hind tarsi) of certain hymenopterous insects. These 
are well marked on the first joint of the hind tarsi of 
honey-bees, forming a part of the corbiculum. (See cutun- 
der corbiculum.) The drones of honey-bees and the para- 
sitic bees have scopulz, not for pollen-bearing, but for 
cleansing the body. These are called brushlets, anda group 
of solitary bees is named Scopulipedes from this character. 
A bee’s leg so furnished is said to be scopulate. (2) A simi- 
lar brush of stiff hairs on the legs of many spiders. In this 
case the scopula is usually on the under side of the tarsus, 
sometimes on the metatarsus, rarely also on the tibia. 


(0) [cap.] A genus of pyralid moths. Schrank, 
1802.— 2. In sponges, a fork- or broom-shaped 
spicule, consisting of a long axial shaft to the 
distal end of which generally four slender rays 
are attached. 

scopularia! (skop-i-la’ri-ii), π.: pl. scopulariz 
(-e). [NL., ς L. scopule, a little broom: see 
scopula.| In Sollas’s nomenclature of sponge- 
spicules, a scopulate or besom-shaped spicule 
with tylolate or knobbed rays which vary in 
number from two to eight; a scopula. 

Scopularia? (skop-i-la’ri-i), n. pl. ([NL.,< L. 
scopulz, a little broom: see scopula.| In Sol- 
las’s classification of sponges, a tribe of dictyo- 
nine hexactinellidan Silicispongiz, having un- 
cinate spicules in the form of scopularie. It is 
divided into 5 families—Huretida#, Mellittionida, Chone- 
lasmatida, Volvulinide, and Sclerothamnide. 

scopularian (skop-i-la’ri-an), a. [ς scopularia 
+ -απ.] Of or pertaining to the Scopularia. 

scopulate (skop’a-lat), a. [< NL. *scopulatus, 
< L. scopulez, a little broom: see scopula.] 1. 
Broom-shaped; secopiform or scopuliform.— 2. 
Having a scopula, as the leg of a bee. 

scopuliform (skop’i-li-form), a. [« L. scopule, 
a little broom, + forma, form.] Shaped like a 
broom; scopulate in form; scopiform. 

scopuliped (skop’i-li-ped), a. and n. [ς L. 
scopule, a little broom, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.] 
I, a. Having brushy feet: specifically applied 
to a group of solitary bees. 

11. n. A member of the Scopulipedes. 
Also scopiped. 

Scopulipedes (skop-i-lip’e-déz), π. pl. [NL.: 
see scopuliped.) In Latreille’s classification, a 
group of solitary bees: so named from the 
thick coating of hairs of the hind legs. It in- 
cludes such genera as Eucera, Anthophora, and 
Centris. Also Scopulipedine. 


scopuloust (skop’i-lus), a. [< L. scopulosus, full 


of rocks, rocky, < scopulus, < Gr. σκόπελος, ahigh 
rock, cliff, promontory; perhaps orig. a look- 
out, < σκοπός, a lookout: see scope3.] Full of 
rocks; rocky. Bailey, 1731. 

Scopus (sk6’pus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), de- 
rived by the namer ¢ Gr. σκιά, shadow, with ref. 


to its somber color.}] The only genus of Scopide. 
S. umbretta, the shadow-bird, is the only species. The 
culmen is carinate, high at the base and hooked at the 
tip; the sides of the bill are compressed and grooved 
throughout; the long gonys ascends ; the nostrils have a 





Shadow-bird or Umbrette (Scopus umbretta). 


membranous opercle; the tarsus is reticulate; the toes 
are webbed at the base; the middle claw is pectinate; 
there are intrinsic syringed muscles, and two ceca; the 
plumage lacks pulviplumes, is of somber color, and pre- 
sents an occipital crest. 


scorch 


scorbutet (skér’bit), n. [< F. scorbut, OF. scor- 
but, scurbut = Sp. Pg. escorbuto = It. scorbuto 
(LG. scorbut), < ML. scorbutus, scorbatus, Latin- 
ized form of MLG. schorbuk, LG. schorbock, 
scharbock, schdrbuuk = MD. schorbuyck, scheur- 
buyck, D. scheurbuik = G. scharbock, seurvy, 
tartar on the teeth, = Dan. skdérbug = Sw. 
skorbjugg, scurvy; appar., from the form, orig. 
‘rupture of the belly,’ < MD. schoren, scheuren, 
tear, rupture, schore, scheure (D. scheur), a cleft, 
rupture, + buyck (D. buik = G. bauch), belly 
(see οι, bulk1); but the second element is 
uncertain.] Seurvy. See scurvy?. 

The Scorbute so weakened their men that they were not 
able to hoise out their boats, exceptin the Generalls ship, 
whose men (drinking euery morning three spoonefuls of 
the iuice of Limons) were healthfull. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 692. 
scorbutic (skér-bi’tik),a.and . [< F. scorbu- 
tique = Sp. escorbitico = Pg. escorbutico = It. 
scorbutico, < NL. *scorbuticus, < ML. scorbutus, 
scurvy: see scorbute.] J, a.1. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of securvy.—2. Affected, tainted, | 
or diseased with scurvy; suffering from scurvy : 
as, scorbutic persons. 
Violent purging hurts scorbutie constitutions. 
Arbuthnot. 


Scorbutic dysentery, a form of dysentery which affects 
those having scurvy.—Scorbutic fever, a name given to 
the febrile condition seen in some cases of scurvy. 


If. ». A person affected with scurvy. 

scorbuticalt (skér-bii’ti-kal), a. [< scorbutic + 
-al.| Same as scorbutic. Bailey. 

scorbutically (sk6r-bi’ti-kal-i), adv. With the 
scurvy, or with a tendency to it. 

A woman... scorbutically and hydropically affected, 
| Wiseman, Surgery. 

scorbutus (skér’bi-tus),”. [ML.: see scorbute. ] 
Same as scurvy?. 

scorcet, v. See scoursel. 

scorch (skérch), v. ([< ME. scorchen, scorgen, 
schorchen, scrochen, scorch; prob. an assibilated 
form of *scorken, in other forms scorelen, scor- 
klen, skorclen, scorkelen, scorenen, scoreh, prob. 
orig. shrink, < Norw. skrokkna, shrivel, Sw. dial. 
skrakkla, wrinkle: see shrug, shrink. The mean- 
ing does not suit the usual derivation « OF. 
escorcher, escorcer, flay, skin, F. écorcher, écor- 
cer, flay, skin, fig. rasp, grate, fleece, = Sp. 
Pg. escorchar = It. scorticare, flay, < ML. excor- 
ticare, also, after Rom., scorticare, strip off the 
bark or rind, shell, flay: see excorticate. The 
sense ‘skin, flay’ does not appear in the E. 
word, and the sense ‘scorch’ does not appear 
in the OF. word.] I, trans. 1. To burn super- 
ficially; subject to a degree of heat that changes 
the color, or both the color and the texture, of 
the surface; parch or shrivel up the surface of 
by heat; singe. 

What Gaffray with long toth phy son hath don! 


A hundred monkes seroched and brend plain. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 3551. 


So Deuly ther came owt of the Chirche wall with in forth, 
ny ther the Sowdon was, an howge gret Serpent that ranne 
endlong vpon the ryght Syde of the Chirche wall, and 
scorged the seyd wall as it had be sengid with fyer all the 
wey that he wente, whyche schorchyng ys sene in to thys 
Day. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 


Summer drouth or singed air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 929. 


2. To burn or consume, as by the direct appli- 
cation of fire. 


He made cast her in to the riuer, and drenche her and 
her childe, and made to scorche the knight quicke [alive]. 
Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 6. 


I rave, 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that scorches me to death. 
Dryden. 


3. To give the sensation of burning; affect with 
a sensation or an effect similar to that produced 
by burning; figuratively, to attack with caustic 
invective or sarcasm. 


The corns of the ordinarie wheat Triticum, being parched 
or rosted upon a red hot ιν are a present remedie for 
those who are scorched and sindged with nipping cold. 

Holland, Pliny, xxii. 25. (Michardson, under singe.) 


To begin an economic discussion by scorching one’s 
opponent with “moral indignation,” seems a womanish 
rather than a scientific mode of procedure. 

Ν. 4. Rev., CXVIT. 527. 


=Syn. 1. Scorch, Singe, Sear, Char, Parch. Toscorchis to 
burn superficially or slightly, but so as to change the color 
or injure the texture ; sometimes, from the common effect 
of heat, the word suggests shriveling or curling, but not 
generally. Singe is one degree more external than scorch; 
we speak of singeing the hair and scorching the skin; a 
tow] is singed to remove the hairs aftcr plucking out the 
feathers. Sear has primary reference to drying, but more 
commonly to hardening, a heat, as by cauterization ; 
hence its figurative use, as when we speak of seared sensi- 
bilities, a seared conscience, heat not being thought of as 
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a part of the figure. To char is to reduce to carbon or a 
black cinder, especially on the surface: when a timber is 
charred it is burned black on the outside and to an uncer- 
tain depth. Parch has a possible meaning of burning su- 
perficially or roasting, as in parched corn or peanuts, but 
almost always refers to drying or shriveling. 

II, intrans. 1. To be burned on the surface ; 


become parched or dried up. 
Scatter a little mungy straw or fern amongst your seed- 
lings, to prevent the roots from scorching. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To ride very fast on a bicycle. [Collog.] 
scorched (skércht), p.a. 1. Burned; parched 
with heat. 
As the scorch’d locusts from their fields retire, 
While fast behind them runs the blaze of fire. 
Pope, Tliad, xxi. 14, 


2. In z00l., colored as if scorched or singed. 


ο τω (skércht’kir’pet),n. A Brit- 
ish geometrid moth, Ligdia adustata. 
scorched-wing (skéreht’wing), ». A British 


geometrid moth, Hurymene dolabraria. 
scorcher (skér’chér), n. [< scorch, v., + -erl.] 
1, Anything that burns or parches; anything 
thatis very hot: as, this day has been a scorcher. 
—2. Anything caustic, biting, or severe: as, 
that critique was a scorcher. [Chiefly slang in 
both uses.]—38. One who rides very fast on a 
xbieyele. [Colloq] 
scorching (skér’ching), n. [Verbal n. of scorch, 
υ.] 1. In metalworking, the process of roughing 
out tools on a dry grindstone before they are 
hardened and tempered. It is so called from 
the great heat produced. EH. H. Knight.—2, 
Fast riding on a bieyele. [Colloq.] 
scorching (skér’ching), p.a. 1. Burning; tor- 
rid; very hot. 
He again retir’d, to shun 
The scorching Ardour of the Mid-day Sun. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
2. Causing a sensation as of burning; sting- 
ing; hence, figuratively, bitterly sarcastic or 
upbraiding; caustic; scathing. 
The first senior to the bat made first-base on a scorch- 
ing grounder past third. St. Nicholas, XVII. 945. 
scorchingly (skér’ching-li), adv. In a scoreh- 
ing manner; so as to scorch or burn the sur- 
ace. 
scorchingness (skér’ching-nes), n. 
erty of scorching or burning. 
scorclet, scorklet, υ. 1. [ME.: see scorch.] To 
scorch; burn. . 
Ek Nero governede alle the poeples that the vyolent 
wynd Nothus scorklith. Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. meter 6. 


scorcnet, v. t [ME.: see scorch.] To seorch. 
For thatt te land wass aris qedd alle 
And scorrenedd thurrh the druhhthe. 
Ormulum, 1. 8626. 
scordato (skér-di’td), a. [It., prop. pp. of scor- 
dare, be out of tune: see discord. ] ο) music, 
put out of tune; tuned in an unusual manner 
for the purpose of producing particular effects. 
scordatura (skér-da-té’ri), ». [It., < scordare, 
be out of tune: see scordato.] In stringed musi- 
eal instruments, an intentional deviation from 
the usual tuning of the strings for some special 
effect; the altering of the proper accordatura. 


The violoncello is less amenable to the scordatura than 
the violin. Encyce. Brit., XXIV. 245. 


scordium (skér’di-um),”. [NL., < L. scordion, 
< Gr. σκόρδιον, a plant smelling like garlic, per- 
haps water-germander, < oxdpdov, contr. for 
σκόροδον, garlic.| An old name of the water- 
x germander, Teucrium Scordium. 
' score! (skor), πα. [< ME. score, skore, schore, a 
notch, score, < AS. scor, a score, twenty (de- 
noted by a long cut on a stick) (= Icel. skora 
= Sw. skdra = Dan. skaar, a score, notch, in- 
cision), < sceran (pp. scoren), cut, shear: see 
shearl, and ef, shorel. Fora specific sense, ef. 
E. tally and G. kerb-holz, a tally-score, reckon- 
ing.] 1. A notch; a crack; a fissure; a cleft. 
Than shalt thou go the dore bifore, 
If thou maist fynden ony score, 
Or hole, or reeft, whatevere it were, 
Than shalt thou stoupe. and lay to ere 
If they withynne aslepe be. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 2660. 
[Sixteenth-century editions haye shore. ] 
2. Especially, a notch or cut made on a tally in 
keeping count of something: formerly a usual 
mode of reckoning; also, the tally or stick it- 
self; hence, any mark used in reckoning or 
keeping count. 


Score or tallie of wood whereon a number of things de- 
livered is marked. Baret, Alvearie. 


Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but 
the score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be 
used, . Shak., 2 Hen, ΥΠ., iv. 7. 38. 


The prop- 
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8. Areckoning oraccount kept byscores, marks, 
or otherwise, as the reckoning for unpaid pota- 
tions marked with chalk on the tap-room door 
of a public house; hence, a reckoning or account 
in general: as, to keep the score. 


E’en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll’d on the bar-board, swinging with the ae 


We reckon the marks he has chalked on the door, 
Pay up and shake hands and begin a new score. 
ο. W. Holmes, Our Banker. 


4. The marks, or the sum of the marks, placed 
to one’s debit; amount due; debt. 


They say he parted well, and paid his score. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 52. 


Now when in the Morning Matt ask’d for the Score, 
John kindly had paid it the Ev’ning before. 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 24. 


The week’s score at the public-house is paid up and a 
fresh one started. Contemporary Rev., L. 80. 


5. The aggregate of points made by contes- 
tants in certain games or matches: as, he makes 
a good score at cricket or base-ball; the score 
stood 5 {ο 1. Henee—6. The detailed record 
or register of the various points or items of play 
made by players in a game or by competitors 
ina matech.—7. Account; reason; ground; mo- 
tive. 

I see no reason for disbelieving one attested story of 
this nature more than another on the score of absurdity. 


Lamb, Witches. 


The habitual scowl of her brow was, undeniably,too fierce, 
at this moment, to pass itself off on the innocent score of 
near-sightedness. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 


8. A line drawn; a long superficial scratch or 
mark. 


A letter ’s like the music that the ladies have for their 
spinets— naething but black scores, compared to the same 
tune played orsung. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvii. 


Specifically, the line at which a marksman stands in tar- 
get-shooting, or which forms the “scratch” or starting- 
point in a race, | 


In case of breech-loaders, the party called to the score 
shall not place his cartridge in the gun until he arrives at 
the score, W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 506. 


9. In music, a written or printed draft or copy 
of a composition on a set of two or more staffs 


braced and barred together. In a full or orchestral 
score, a separate staff is assigned to each instrument and 
voice, so that it contains all that is indicated in all the in- 
strumental or vocal parts taken together. A vocal or piano 
score is one in which the voice-parts are given in full, usu- 
ally on separate βίας, while the accompaniment is con- 
densed into two staffs for performance on a pianoforte or 
organ. An organ score is either the same as the last or 
one in which three staffs are used, as in regular organ 
music. A score in which more than one part is written on 
a staff is called short, close, or compressed, especially in the 
case of four-part vocal music when written on two staffs; 
but these terms are also occasionally applied toan abridged 
or skeleton transcription. In an orchestral score the vari- 
ous parts are usually grouped, so that instruments of the 
same class appear together. The usual arrangement is 
(read downward) wood wind (flutes, oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons), brass wind (horns, trumpets, trombones), percus- 
sives (tympani, cymbals), upper strings (violins, violas), 
voices (soprano, alto, tenor, bass), lower strings (violon- 
cellos, double basses); but considerable variations from 
this order occur. The arts of reading from a full score, 
and of transcribing for the pianoforte from such a score, 
are among the most difficult branches of musical accom- 
plishment. Also partition. 


Τ use the phrase in score, as Dr. Johnson has explained 
it in his Dictionary: “A song in score, the words with the 
musical notes of a song annexed.” But I understand that 
in scientific propriety it means all the parts of a musical 
composition noted down in the characters by which it is 
exhibited to the eye of the skilful. 

Boswell, Life of Johnson, et. 66, note. 


10. The number twenty, as being marked off 
by a special seore or tally, or a separate series 
of marks; twenty. 

Att Southamptone on the see es sevene skore chippes, 


ffrawghte fulle of ferse folke, owt of ferre landes. 
. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. §.), 1. 3549. 
The munday aftyr Palme sonday I cam to Lyon, which 
was a long Jorney, xij scor myle and x. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 2. 
They chose divers scores men, who had no learning nor 
judgment which might fit them for those affairs. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 344. 
(at) In old archery, twenty yards: thus, a mark of twelve 
score meant a mark at the distance of 240 yards. 
Ful fifteene score your marke shall be. 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 316). 
A’ would have Slapped i’ the clout at twelve score, and 
carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen and 
a half, that it would have done a man’s heart good to see. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 52. 
(6) Twenty ο weight: as, a score of meal. [Ireland 
and West of Eng. ] q . 
11. Naut.: @) The groove cutin the side and bot- 
tom of a block or deadeye for the strapping to 
fitin. (6) A notch or groove made in a piece 
of timber or metal to allow another piece to be 
neatly fitted into 16, 
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The scores are then cut on the upper side of the keel to 
receive the floors and filling floors. ' 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 178. 


Supplementary score, in music, an appendix to a full 
score, giving a part or parts that had been omitted for 
lack of space upon the page.—To go off at score, in pe- 
destrianism, to make a spirited start from the score or 
scratch; hence, to start off in general. 


He went off at score, and made pace so strong that he cut 
them all down. Lawrence, Sword and Gown. 


To pay off old scores. See payl.—To quit scores. 
See quitl. 


111 soon with Jenny’s Pride quit Score, 
Make all her Lovers fall. 
Prior, The Female Phaeton, st. 7. 


Score! (skor), v.; pret. and pp. scored, ppr. scor- 


ing. ἰς ME. scoren, skoren, notch, count, = Icel. 
skora = Dan. skaare, score; from the noun.] 
I, trans. 1. To make scores or cuts in or upon; 
mark with incisions, notches, or grooves; fur- 
row; slash; specifically, to make a long shallow 
cut in (cardboard or very thick paper), so that 
the card or paper can be bent without break- 
ing, as for book-covers or folded cards. 
Let us score their backs, 


And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 7. 12. 


The scored state of the grooves in almost every large 
planing machine testifies to the great amount of friction 
which still exists between the sliding surfaces. 

C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop Appliances, p. 251. 
2. To incise; engrave. 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. i. 2. 
3. To stripe; braid. 
A pair of velvet slops scored thick with lace. 
Middleton, Black Book. 
4. To mark or record by a cut or score; in 
general, to mark; note; record. 
Draw your just sword, 


And score your vengeance on my front and face. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 1. 


Or shall each leaf, 
Which falls in autumn, score a grief? 
G. Herbert, The Temple, Good Friday. 


An hundred Loves at Athens score, 
At Corinth write an hundred more. 
Cowley, Anacreontics, vi. 
5. To set down, enter, or charge as a debt or 
debtor: sometimes with wp. 
Ther-fore on his gerde [tally] skore shalle he 
Alle messys in halle that seruet be. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 812. 
Score a gallon of sack and a pint of olives to the Uni- 
corn. Beau. and Fl., Captain, iv. 2. 


It was their (the crusaders’] very judgment that hereby 
they did both merit and supererogate, and, by dying for 
the cross, cross the score of their sins, score wp God as 
their debtor. Fuller 
6. To sueceed in making or winning and hav- 
ing entered to one’s account or credit, as points, 
hits, runs, etc., in certain games; make a score 
of: as, he scored twenty runs; to score another 
victory. 

She felt that she had scored the first success in the en- 
counter. . J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 159. 


In the four games [base-ball] between New York and 
Chicago, New York scored 37 runs to Chicago’s 31. 

N. Y. Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 
7. In music: (a) To write out in score; tran- 
seribe. (b) Same as orchestrate: as, the move- 
ment is scored for brass and strings only. (c) 
To arrange for a different instrument.—8. 
Milit., to produce erosion of (the bore of a gun) 
by the explosion of large charges.—gcored pul- 
ley. See pulley. 

Tr. intrans. 1. To keep the score or reck- 
oning; act as scorer.—2. To make points or 
runs in a game; succeed in having points or 
runs entered to one’s credit or account; also, 
to be a winner or have the advantage: as, in 
the first inning he failed to score; A struggled 
hard, but B scored.— 3. To run up a score; be 
or become & purchaser on credit. 

It is the commonest thing that can bee for these Cap- 
taines to score and to score ; but when the scores are to be 
paid, Non est inventus. 

Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, IT. 275). 
score2}, v. A Middle English form of scour1. 
scorer (skér’ér),n. [< scorel,v., +-erl.] 1. One 

who or that which scores or notches. (a) An in- 
strument used by woodmen in marking numbers, etc., on 
forest-trees. (b) An instrument for cutting across the face 


of a board, so that itcan be planed without slivering. JZ. 
H. Knight. 


2. One who scores or records a score; specifi- 
cally, one who keeps the score or marks the 
game in cricket, base-ball, a shooting-match, 
or the like. 

There is one scorer, who records the order in which 


contestants finish, as well as their time. 
The Century, XL. 206. 
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The umpires were stationed behind the wickets; the 
scorers were prepared to notch the runs. 
κ Dickens, Pickwick, vii. 
scoria! (sk6’ri-ii), n.; pl. δοογία (-6). [= F. sco- 
rie = Sp. Pg. escoria = It. scoria, ς Li. scoria, 
< Gr. σκωρία, refuse, dross, scum, ¢ σκῶρ (σκατ-, 
orig. "σκαρτ-), dung, ordure, akin to L. stercus, 
Skt. gakrit, dung, AS. scearn =Teel. skarn, dung: 
see scarn, sharn.] Dross; cinder; slag: a word 
of rather variable and indefinite meaning, gen- 
erally used in the plural, and with reference to 
voleanic rocks. See scoriaceous. 


The loose, rough, angular, cindery-looking fragments 
{of lava] are termed scorie. J. W. Judd, Volcanoes, p. 70. 


Scoria? (sk6’ri-i), απ. [NL. (Stephens, 1829).] 
A genus of geometrid moths, containing such as 
the black-veined moth, S. dealbata. 

scoriac (sk60’ri-ak), a. [< scorial + -ac.] 
Scoriaceous. [Rare.] 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll — 


As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents. Poe, Ulalume. 
[< scorial + 


scoriaceous (sk6-ri-a’shius), a. 
-aceous.| Made up of or resembling scorie; 
having a coarsely cellular structure: use 
chiefly with reference to lava. 

Portions [of lava] where the cells occupy about as much 
space as the solid part, and vary much in size and shape, 
are called scoriaceous, this being the character of the rough 
clinker-like scoriz of recent lava streams. 

A. Geikie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 94. 
scorie, ”. Plural of scorial. 

scorie (sk0’ri),». Same as scaury. 

scorification (sk6’ri-fi-ka’shon), ». [< scorify 

. + -ation (see -fication).] i. In assaying, a 
method of assay of the precious metals, per- 
formed by fusion of the ore with metallic lead 
and borax in a so-called scorifier. In this opera- 
tion, the silver with the gold is taken up by the lead, the 
superfluous lead and the base oxids being separated in the 
form of a slag or scoria. The metallic mass obtained is 


afterward treated by the cupellation process to separate 
the gold and silver. 

2. In metal., the treatment of a metal with lead 
in the refining process. Copper intended for rolling 
into sheets is sometimes thus treated in order that traces 
of antimony and other foreign metals may be removed. 
These combine with the oxid of lead, which rises to the 
surface of the molten copper in the form of a slag or 
scoria, which is then skimmed off before casting. 


scorifier (sk0’ri-fi-ér), n. [< scorify + -er1.] 1. 
In assaying, a small flat dish made of a refrac- 
tory substance, used in the assay of various 
ores according to the method called scorifica- 
tion. Such dishes are usually from two to three 
inches in diameter.—2, An apparatus used in 
extracting gold and silver from jewelers’ sweep- 


ings, and in various other chemical operations. 
It consists essentially of a large or small furnace with 
appliances whereby all combustible materials may be 
burned, leaving scorize consisting chiefly of insoluble car- 
bonaceous material, from which the contained gold, sil- 
ver, or other substance to be separated is dissolved out 
by aqua regia or other solvent. 


scoriform (sk0’ri-férm), a. [< L. scoria, seoria, 
+ forma, form.] Like scoria; in the form of 
dross. Kirwan. 

scorify (sk0’ri-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. scorified, 
ppr. scorifying. [< L. scoria, scoria, + facere, 
make, do: see -fy.] To reduce to scoria, slag, 
or dross. 

scoring (skor’ing), η. 1. Same as score, n., 8. 

In the sandstone west of New Haven, Connecticut, the 

deep broad scorings can be plainly seen, running toward 
the southeast. ὃν Nicholas, X VIII. 66, 
2. In founding, the bursting or splitting of a 
casting from unequal contraction in cooling. 
This accident is especially likely to happen to cylinders 


and similar works if the core does not give way when the 
casting cools. EH. H. Knight. 


3. In music, the act, process, or result of writ- 
ing out in score, of orchestrating in some par- 
ticular manner, or of arranging for a different 
instrument: same as instrumentation, orchestra- 
tion, or transcription.—4,. In racing, the act of 
bringing a horse and his rider over and over 
again to the score or starting line, so as to 
make a fair start. 

He is a very nervous horse, and it required months of 


ey amie before he became accustomed to scoring, so that 
e was fit to start in a race. The Atlantic, LXITI. τος. 


scoring-engine (skor’ing-en’jin),n. A scoring- 
machine, | 
scoring-machine (skor’ing-ma-shén’),n. 1. A 
machine for cutting in blocks the grooves to 
receive the ropes or straps by which the blocks 
are slung.— 2. In paper-box manuf., an appara- 
tus with an adjustable knife which cuts away 
from the blank the superfluous material, and 
scores the cardboard where the edges of the 
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box are to be, so that the material will bend as 
desired at these places. 

scorious (sk6’ri-us), a. [< scorial + -ous.] 
Drossy; recrementitious. [Rare. ] 

For by the fire they emit not only many drossy and 
scorious parts, but whatsoever they had received from 
either the earth or loadstone. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii, 2. 

scorklet, v. {. See scorcle. 
scorn (skérn), . [Early mod. E. also skorn; < 
ME. scorn, assibilated schorn, with orig. vowel 
scarn, skarn, assibilated scharn, rarely also 
scare, ς OF. escarn, assibilated escharn, eschern, 
with loss of terminal consonant escar, eschar = 
Pr. esquern = Sp. escarnio = Pg. escarneo = It. 
scherno, scorno, mockery, derision, scorn, « 
OHG. skern, scern, MHG. schern = OLG. scern 
= MD. scherne, mockery, derision; cf. OBulg. 
skrienja, scurrility, L. scurra, a jester (see scur- 
ril). The change of the vowel (ME. scarn to 
scorn) arose inthe verb, which became confused 
in OF. and It. with another word: see scorn, 
υ.] 1. Mockery; derision; contempt; disdain. 

Among men such as be modest and graue, & of little 
conuersation, nor delighted in the busie life and vayne 
ridiculous actions of the popular, they call him in scornea 


Philosopher or Poet. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 14. 


The red glow of scorn and proud disdain. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 57. 
See kind eyes, and hear kind words, with scorn. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 214. 
2. The expression of mockery, derision, con- 
tempt, or disdain; a scoff; a slight. 
And if I unto yow myn othes bede 


For myn excuse, a scorn shal be my mede. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 305. 


If sickly ears... 
Will hear your idle scorns, 
Shak., Li. L. L., ν. 2. 875. 


And every sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But fanned the fuel that too fast did burn. 
Dryden, tr. of Idylls of Theocritus, xxiii. 
3. Anobject.of derision, contempt, or disdain ; 
a thing to be or that is treated with contempt ; 
a reproach or disgrace. 
Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a scorn 


and a derision to them that are round about us. 
Ps. xliv. 13. 


Thou . . . art confederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 106. 


They that reverence too much old times are but a scorn 
to the new. Bacon, Innovations. 
Inhuman scorn of men, hast thou a thought 

T’ outlive thy murders? Ford, ’Tis Pity, v. 6. 
To laugh to scorn. See laugh.—To take or think 
scornt, to disdain ; scorn. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 2. 14. 


1 as then esteeming my self born to rule, and thinking 
foul scorn willingly to submit my self to be ruled. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
To think scorn oft, to regard with contempt ; despise. 
I know no reason why you should think scorn of him. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
scorn (skérn), v. [Early mod. E. also skorn; 
< ME. scornen, skornen, assibilated schornen, 
with orig. vowel scarnen, skarnen, ς OF. escar- 
nir, eskarnir, eskernir, esquiernir, assibilated 
escharnir, eschernir, echarnir, echernir, achar- 
nir, achernir, transposed escrenir, also later es- 
corner = Pr. esquernir, escarnir, schirnir = Sp. 
Pg. escarnecer = It. schernire, scornare, mock, 
seoff, scorn, < OHG. skirnon, skernon, scernon, 
MHG. schernen = MD, schernen, mock, deride, 
< OHG. skern, ete., mockery, derision, scorn: 
see scorn, n. The later forms of the verb, OF. 
escorner, It. scornare, scorn, were due to confu- 
sion with OF. escorner = It. scornare, deprive 
of the horns, deprive of honor or ornament, dis- 
grace (< L. ex-, out, + cornu, horn); hence the 
change of vowel in the E. verb, to which the 
noun then econformed.] 1. trans. 1. To hold 
in scorn or contempt; disdain; despise: as, to 
scorn a hypocrite; to scorn all meanness. 
Surely he scorneth the scorners; but he giveth grace 
unto the lowly. Prov. iii. 34. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. . . 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 70. 
With all those Optic Miracles I learn’d 
Which scorn by Eagles eyes to be discern’d. 
J, Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 46. 


The poorer sort, who have not a Slave of their own, will 
yet hire one to carry a Mess worth of Rice for them, tho 
not one hundred paces from their own homes, scorning 
to do it themselves. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 191. 


2. To bring to scorn; treat with scorn or con- 
tempt; make a mock of; deride. 


scornyt (skdér’ni), a. 


scorodite (skor’6-dit), η. 


scorodite 


There made thei the Croune of Jonkes of the See; and 
there thei kneled to him, and skornede him. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 14. 


His felawe that lay by his beddes syde 
Gan for to lawghe, and scorned him ful faste. 
haucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 267. 


Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously? 
hak., Rich. IIL., iii. 1. 153. 


3}. To bring into insignificance or into con- 
tempt. 
Fortune, ... 
The dispitouse debonaire, 
That scorneth many a creature. 
haucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 625. 


=Syn. 1. Contemn, Despise, Scorn, Disdain. Contemn, scorn, 
and disdain less often apply to persons. In this they 
differ from the corresponding nouns and from despise, 
which apply with equal freedom to persons and things. 
Contemn is the generic term, expressing the fact ; it is not 
so strong as contempt. To despise is to look down upon 
with strong contempt from a superior position of some 
sort. ‘To scorn is to have an extreme and passionate con- 
tempt for. To disdain is to have a high-minded abhor- 
rence of, or a proud and haughty contempt of. See arro- 


gance. 
What in itself is perfect 
Contemns a borrow’d gloss. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 3. 


No man ever yet genuinely despised, however he might 
hate, his intellectual equal. 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 254. 
I am that maid that have delay’d, denied, 
And almost scorn’d the loves of all that tried 
To win me but this swain. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 4. 
Be abhorr’d 
All feasts, societies, and throngs of men! 
His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains: 
Destruction fang mankind! 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 22. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To feel scorn or contempt.— 
2+. To point with scorn; scoff; jeer: generally 
with at, 

Thei scornen whan thei seen ony strange Folk goynge 
clothed, Mandeville, Travels, p. 178. 


He said mine eyes were black and my hair black; 
And, now I am remember’d, scorn’d at me. ° 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 131. 
He scorned at their behaviour, and told them of it. 
Good News from New-England, in Appendix to New Eng- 
Παπάς Memorial, p. 365. 


[< ME. scornere, scorn- 
1. One who scorns; a 


scorner (skér’nér), 7. 
are; < scorn + -erl.] 
despiser. 

They are . . . great scorners of death. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Not a scorner of your sex, 
But venerator. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
2. A seoffer; a derider; one who scoffs at re- 
ligion, its ordinances and teachers. 

When Christianity first appeared, it made no great pro- 
gress among the disputers of this world, among the men 
of wit and subtlety, for this very reason; because they 
were scorners. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 

scornful (skérn’fuil), a. [< scorn + -ful.] 1. 
Full of scorn or contempt; contemptuous; dis- 
dainful; insolent. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 


the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- 
teth in the seat of the scornful. Ps. i. 1. 


Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow, 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes. 
Shak., T. of the Β., v. 2. 197. 


Th’ enamour’d deity pursues the chace ; 
The scornful damsel shuns his loathed embrace. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., i. 
2. Provoking or exciting scorn or contempt; 
appearing as an object of scorn. 
The scornful mark of every open eye. 


Shak., Lucrece, 1. 520. 
=Syn. See scorn, v. 


scornfully (skérn’fuil-i), adv. Ina scornful 
manner; with proud contempt; contemptuous- 
ly; insolently. 

The sacred rights of the Christian church are scornfully 
trampled on in print. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons. 

scornfulness (skérn’fil-nes), π. The quality 
of being scornful or contemptuous. 

scorning (skér’ning), n. [< ME. scorninge, 
skorning, schornunge, scerninge, schorning ; ver- 
bal n. of scorn, v.] Mockery; derision. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and 
the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate know- 
ledge? Prov. i. 22. 

[< scorn + -yl.] Deserv- 
ing scorn. [Rare.] 
Ambition . . . scrapes for scornie drosse. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 506. 
[Also skorodite ; so 
called in allusion to the arsenical fumes given 
off before the blowpipe; < Gr. σκόροδον, contr. 
σκόρδον, garlic, + -ite?.) A hydrous arseniate 
of iron, usually occurring in orthorhombic erys- 


scorodite 


tals of a pale leek-green or liver-brown color. 
It occurs in many localities, associated with arsenical 
ores, especially with arsenopyrite; it has also been ob- 
served as a deposit about some hot springs, as in the Yel- 


lowstone region. 

Scorpezna (skér-pé’nii), m. [NL. (Artedi; Lin- 
neeus, 1758), < L. scorpena, < Gr. σκόρπαινα, 
a fish, Scorpena scrofa, so ealled in allu- 
sion to the dorsal spines, which are capable 
of inflicting a stinging wound; < σκορπίος a 
scorpion: see scorpion.) A Linnean genus of 
fishes, used with varying latitude, now closely 
restricted and made the type of the family 


Scorpenide. The original fish of this name is S. scrofa, 
of European waters. Another is S. porcus, known as pig- 





Scorpene (Scorpena puttata). 


foot, found insouthern Europe. S. guttata is a Californian 
representative known as scorpion or scorpene, also sculpin ; 
and other species are called in Spanish-speaking countries 
rascacios. See hogfish. 

Scorpenide (skér-pé’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢< 
Scorpena + -idz.] A family of acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, typified by the genus Scorpena, to 
which different limits have been assigned. (a) 
In Giinther’s system, a family of Acanthopterygit perci- 
formes with perfect or nearly perfect ventrals, and a bony 
stay for the angle of the preoperculum, which is armed, 
this stay arising from the infraorbital ring. (0) In Gill’s 
system, those Scorpxnoidea which have the dorsal fin con- 
sisting of an elongated spinigerous and short arthropterous 
section; well-developed thoracic or post-thoracic ventrals; 
head moderately compressed ; branchial apertures extend- 
ing forward and not separated by an isthmus; and a dor- 
sadiform (or nuchadiform) trunk. The scorpenoids re- 
semble percoids, having the body oblong, more or less 
compressed, with usually large head and wide terminal 
mouth, and ridges or spines on the top and also on the 
opercles. A bony stay extends from the suborbital to the 
preopercle; the gill-slits are wide; the scales are ctenoid 
(sometimes cycloid); and the lateral line is single. The 
ventrals are thoracic, with one pine and typically five 
rays; the dorsal is rather long with numerous (from eight 
to sixteen) spines and about as many soft rays ; the anal 
is rather short, with three spines and from five to ten rays. 
The pseudobranchie are large, the pyloric ceca few (less 
than twelve in number), and an air-bladder is present. 
Over 20 genera and 200 species inhabit all seas; they 
are specially numerous in temperate regions of the Pacific 
ocean, where they form a large, conspicuous, and econom- 
ically important feature of the piscifauna. The northern 
species mostly live about rocks, and hence their most gen- 
eral name is rockfish or rock-cod. Many are viviparous, the 
young being born alive when about a fourth of an inch long; 
some of them attain a large size, and all are used for food. 
Besides Scorpzna, notable genera which include American 
forms are Sebastes, Sebastodes, and Sebastichthys, includ- 
ing a great variety of rockfish or rock-cod, mainly of the 
Pacific coast, known as rose-fish, redfish, snapper, boccac- 
cio, merou, priest-fish, viuva, garrupa, fiaum, rasher or 
rasciera, tambor, corsair, fly-fish, rena, Spanish-jflag, tree- 
Jish, etc. See the generic and vernacular names, and cuts 
under priest-fish, rockfish, Sebastes, Spanish-flag, corsair, 
and Scorpena. 

Scorpenine (skér-pé-ni’né), n. pl. [NL., < 

: Ἡ ) ὦ 
Scorpena + ~ine.| Asubfamily of Scorpenide, 
exemplified ay the genus Scorpezna, with three 
pairs of epipharyngeals, vertebre in variable 
number, and the dorsal commencing above the 


operculum. The species are mostly tropical and most 
numerous in the Indo-Pacific region. Some of them are 
remarkable for brilliancy of color and the development 
of spines or fringes. 

scorpenoid (ské6r-pé’noid), a. and n. [< Scor- 
pena + -oid.) I, a. Resembling, related to, 
or belonging to the Scorpenide or Scorpx- 
noidea. 

11. ». A member of the family Scorpenide. 

Scorpenoidea (ské6r-pé-noi’dé-a), π. pl. [NL., 
< Scorpena + -oidea.} A superfamily of mail- 
cheeked fishes, with the hypereoracoid and hy- 
pocoracoid bones normally developed, a eom- 
plete myodome, and post-temporals normally 
articulated with the cranium, comprising the 
families Scorpenidz, Synanceide, Hexagram- 
midz, and Anoplopomide. 

scorpene (sk6ér’pén), n. [< It. scorpina = OF. 
scorpene, < L. scorpena, a fish, Scorpena scrofa: 
see Scorpena. The name for S. scrofa was 
transferred by the Italian fishermen on the 
Californian coast {ο S. guttata.] A scorps- 
noid fish, Scorpena guttata. The cheeks, opercle, 
and top of the head are naked, the breast is scaly, and the 
color is brown mottled and blotched with rosy purplish 
and pale olive. It is about a foot long, and is abundant 


on the southern Californian coast, where it is also called 
sculpin. See cut under Scorpena. 
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scorper (skér’pér), ». [A misspelling of scau- 
per.) 1. In wood- and metal-work, a form of 
gouging-chisel for 
working in _ hol- 
lows, as in forming 
bowls and in un- 
dereutting carv- 
ings, ete.—2. A 
pointed, flat, or 
rounded steel tool 
with a sharp edge, set in a wooden or other 
handle, used by the jeweler for drilling holes 
and cutting away parts of the metal-work 
around settings to hold precious stones. 
scorpiact (skér’pi-ak), a. [ς MGr. σκορπιακός, 
pertaining to a scorpion, < Gr. σκορπίος, a scor- 
pion: see scorpion.) Of or pertaining to a 
scorpion; figuratively, stinging. 
To wound him first with arrows of sharp-pointed words, 
and then to sting him with a scorpiack censure. 
Hacket, Life of Williams, i. 82. (Davies.) 
Scorpidine (skér-pi-di’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Scorpis 
(-pid-) + -ine. ] subfamily of fishes, typified 
by the genus Scorpis. It was introduced by Gill for 
Pimelepteridz with the front teeth incisor-like but without 





Scorpers (def. 1). 





Medialuna (Medialuna californiensis), one of the Scorpidina. 


roots extending backward, with teeth on the vomer, and 
the soft fins densely scaly. Few species are known. Me- 
dialuna californiensis occurs along the Californian coast. 
Scorpio (skér’pi-6),”. [L. NL.: see scorpion.) 1. 
In zodl., a Linnean genus of arachnidans, equiv- 
alent to the modern order Scorpionida, used 
with various restrictions, now the type of the 
limited family Scorpionide. See scorpion.—2. 
A constellation and the eighth sign of the zodiae, 
represented by the * 
character]. The con- 
stellation, which is prom- 
inent in early summer in 
the skies of the south- 
ern United States (where 
the whole of the magnifi- 
cent tail clears the hori- 
zon), contains the first- 
magnitude red star An- 
tares and several of the , 
second magnitude. With ° « ο 
the Chaldeans and Greeks 
it extended over one 
sixth of the planetary 
circle, the scorpion being 
represented with exag- 
gerated claws embracing 
a circular space where 
Libra is now placed. 
From this irregularity it 
may be inferred that the 
constellation isolderthan 
the zodiac, which was 
formed before 2000 B. 6, 
Libra, though later, is of 
no small antiquity, since 
it appears in the Egyp- 
tian zodiacs. Its adop- 
tion by Julius Cesar in 
his calendar made it fa- 
miliar. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, though living in 
Egypt nearly two centu- 
ries later, follows Baby- 
lonian and Greek astron- 
omers in covering the place of Libra with the scorpion’s 
claws. In designating the stars of this constellation by 
means of the Greek letters, the genitive Scorpii (from the 
alternative Latin form scorpius: see scorpion) is used: thus, 
Antares is α ye rt 2S Ua cas Ἡ 
Scorpiodea, conpnnenes (skér-pi-0’d6é-H, -oi’- 
dé-i), n. pl. [NL.: see scorpioid.| Same as 
Scorpionida. 
scorpioid (skér’pi-oid), a. [ς Gr. σκορπιοειδής, 
contr. σκορπιώδης, like a scorpion, < σκορπίος, a 
scorpion, + εἶδος, form.] 1. In zoodl.: (a) Re- 
sembling or related to a scorpion; belonging 
to the Scorpionida. (0) Rolled over or curled 
like the tail of a scorpion; cincinnal; coiled in 
a flat spiral.—2. In bot., curved or circinate at 
the end, like the tail of a scorpion; rolled up 
toward one side in the manner of a crozier, 
unrolling as the flowers expand, as in some of 
the Boraginaceze. See cut in next column. 
scorpion (skér’pi-on),. [< ME. scorpion, scor- 
pioun, scorpiun, < OF. scorpion, scorpiun, escor- 
pion, Β'. scorpion = Pr. Sp. escorpion = Pg. es- 
corpiaio = It. scorpione, also scorpio = D, schor- 
pioen = MLG. schorpion, schorpie = OHG. scor- 
jo, scorpo, MHG. schorpe, schorp, scorpe, scorp, 
. scorpion = Sw. Dan. skorpion,< L. scorpio(n-), 





aa ee: EE, ροή ώς ον Aid 
The Constellation Scorpio (the 
Scorpion), with Libra. 








Scorpioid Inflorescence of Svmphytum officinale. 


also scorpius, < Gr. σκορπίος (later also σκορπίων 
in sense of a military engine), a scorpion, also 
a prickly sea-fish, a prickly plant, the constel- 
lation so called, a military engine.] 1. In zodl., 
an arthropod of the or- 


der Scorpionida. It has Ys 
an elongated body: the Bi 
cephalothorax is continuous κε. 
with the abdomen, which a ae C7 
ends in a long slender post- Ν / 
abdomen, which latter can A 4 
be curled up over the back κ 
and is armed at the end with 
a sharp sting or telson, more 
or less hooked like a claw, 
and connected with a venom- 
gland, so that its puncture in- 
flicts a poisoned wound. (See 
also cuts under Buthus and 
Scorpionidz.) The sting of 
a scorpion is painful, and is 
said to ar eye the organs 
of speech. The scorpion has 
also a large pair of nippers 
in front, like the great claws 
of a lobster, and the whole 
figure is suggestive of a little 


obster,aninch ora fewinches ABS 
long. Scorpions abound in a 
tropical and warm temperate Sie 
countries. In the former a 


they attain the maximum 
size of 8 or 10 inches, and are 
very formidable. ‘They com- 
manly yy: in “te wap 
as under stones and logs, an ; 
are particularly active at antenna; the large claws are 
night. They are carnivorous chelate pedipalpi; Cth, cephalo- 
ane mee inetins Shey iesiees. Som ae fiance Sees 
eir prey with their nippers, κι) 5 ’ aoe 
and sting it to death. Pp Scor. a --.. 7m, the telson or 
pions are j a dreaded, but 
some popular beliefs respecting them have no foundation 
in fact, as that when the creature is surrounded by fire it 
stings itself to death rather than be burned, or that some 
fluid extracted from a scorpion will cure its sting. 
Thes is the scorpioun thet maketh uayr mid the heauede, 
and enueymeth mid the tayle. 
Ayenhite of Inwyt (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 62. 
I lykne her to the scorpioun, 
That is a fals flatering beste; 
For with his hede he maketh feste, 
But al amyd his flateringe 
With his tayle he wol stinge 
And envenyme. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 636. 
And though I once despair’d of woman, now 
I find they relish much of scorpions, 
For both have stings, and both can hurt and cure too. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, v. 5. 


’Tis true, a scorpion’s oil is said 
To cure the wounds the vermin made. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITT. ii. 1029. 


Hence —2, Some creature likened to or mis- 
taken for a scorpion, and poisonous or supposed 


to be so. (a) Afalse scorpion ; any member of the Pseu- 
doscorpiones. Among these arachnidans, belonging to the 
same class as the true wad --μα. but toa different order, the 
members of the genus Chelifer are known as book-scorpions. 
(See Cheliferidx, and cut under Pseudoscorpiones.) Those 
called whip-scorpions are of the family 1B yet sponge ae 
(See cut under Pedipalpi.) Closely related to these, and 
sometimes sharing the name, are the Phrynidz. (See cut 
under Phrynidz.) (b) Centipeds and tarantulas are often 
confounded in the popular mind with scorpions, as are 
also (c) various small lizards, in the latter case probably 
from the habit some of them have of carrying their tails 
up. Thus, in the United States, some harmless lizards or 
skinks, as of the genera Sceloporus and Eumeces, are com- 
monly called scorpions. (d) Same as scorpion-bug. 
3. In ichth., a seorpion-fish or sea-scorpion; 
one of several different members of the Scor- 
penide, some of which are also called scorpene 
and sculpin. See cut under Scorpena, and 
etymology of Scolopendra.— 4. [cap.] In as- 
tron., the eighth sign of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters about October 23d. See Scorpio, 2. 
Th’ Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, 
Yet seen betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 998. 


Tn ds) 


Scorpion (Scorpio afer), seen 
rom above. 





=== 


scorpion 


5. Akind of whip said to have been armed with 
points like that of a scorpion’s tail; a scourge, 
described as having a handle of iron, or of wood 
braced and ferruled with iron, and two, three, 
or more chains attached, like the lashes of a 
whip, and set with balls, rings, or angled and 
pointed masses of iron. 

My father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions. 1 Ki. xii. 11. 


If the people resisted [Rehoboam], they should be pun- 
ished not with whips, but with scorpions: that is, rods of 
knotted wood furnished with barbs, producing a wound 
like the bite of a scorpion. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p. 57. 


6. An old military engine, used chiefly in the 
defense of the walls of a town. It resembled the 
ballista in form, consisting essentially of two beams with 
ropes stretched between them, from the middle of which 
ropes rose a third beam, called the stylus, so disposed as 
to be pulled back and let go at pleasure; to the top of 
this beam were fastened iron hooks to which a sling of 
iron or hemp for throwing stones was hung. 
Heer crooked Coruies, fleeing bridges tall, 
Their scathfull Scorpions, that ruynes the wall. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, iii. 
He watched them at the points of greatest danger fall- 
ing under the shots from the scorpions. 
Froude, Ceesar, p. 349. 


7+. An instrument for grappling a battering- 
ram.— 8+. A gun whose dolphins represented 
the scorpion.— False scorpion. See def. 2. 
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innumber. The falces or chelicerex are well developed and 
incer-like. There are four pairs of pulmotrachee. Th 
ong postabdomen or tail is very flexible, and is generally 
carried curled up over the back; the hook with which it 
ends is perforated fora poison-duct, and constitutes a sting, 
sometimes of very formidable character. The order is very 
homogeneous, and all theformsofit were formerly included 
in a single family, Scorpionida, or even in the genus Scor- 
pio. It has been divided, according to the number of eyes 
(six, eight, ten, or twelve), into Scorpionide, Telegonida, 
Vejovida, and Androctonidz, and in other ways. From 
1 to more than 30 genera are recognized. See cut for 
Scorpionids above, and those under Buthus and scorpion. 


Scorpionide (skér-pi-on’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Scorpio(n-) + -idz.] <A restricted family of 
scorpions, typified by the genus Scorpio. See 
eut Τη preceding column. 

scorpion-lobster (skér’pi-on-lob’stér),; n. A 
long-tailed decapod crustacean of the family 
Thalassinide. 

scorpion-oil (skér’pi-on-oil), π. An oily sub- 
stance formerly prepared from scorpions, and 
supposed to be capable of curing their sting. 

scorpion-plant (skér’pi-on-plant), ». 1. A 
Javan orchid of the genus Renanthera, R. 


Flos-aéris. It has large creamy-white or lemon-colored 
flowers, resembling a spider, continuing to bloom long 
from the summit of the spike. 


2. Genista Scorpius of southwestern Europe. 
More specifically called scorpion-broom and 
scorpion-thorn. 


scorpion-senna (skér’pi-on-sen’i), n. See Cor- 


scorpion-broom (skér’pi-on-brém),~. Sameas onilla2. — 


scorpion-plant, 2. 

scorpion-bug (skér’pi-on-bug), π. <A large 
a aveous water-beetle whose raptorial fore 
μα suggest a scorpion; a water-scorpion. See 

epa. 

scorpion-dagger (skér’pi-on-dag’ér), π. [Tr. 
Hind. bichhwa, a small stiletto with a curved 
blade, < bichchhii, a scorpion.] A small dagger, 
meee poisoned, used by the people of In- 

ia. 

Scorpiones (skér-pi-0’néz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
L. scorpio(n-), scorpion: see scorpion.] True 
scorpions as a suborder of Arachnida: distin- 
guished from Pseudoscorpiones: synonymous 
with Scorpionida. 

scorpion- (skér’pi-on-fish), n. A fish of the 
family Scorpenidz and genus Scorpena; a sea- 
scorpion: so called on account of the spines of 
the head and fins. See cut under Scorpezna. 

scorpion-fly (skér’pi-on-fli), n. A mecopterous 
insect of the family Panorpidz, and especially 
of the genus Panorpa: so called from the for- 
ceps-like apparatus at the end of the slender 
abdomen of the male, and the tendency of the 


abdomen to curl like the tail ofascorpion. P. 
communis is a European example. See cut 
under Panorpa. 

scorpion-grass (skér’pi-on-gras), n. <A plant 


of the genus Myosotis; the forget-me-not or 
mouse-ear. 

Scorpion-grass, the old name of the plant now called For- 
get-me-not. .. . It was called scorpion-grass, from its 
spike resembling a scorpion’s tail, and its being therefore 
supposed, on the doctrine of signatures, to be good against 
the sting of a scorpion. 

Dr. A. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. 
Mouse-ear scorpion-grass, Myosotis palustris. 
scorpionic (skér-pi-on’ik), a. [< scorpion + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the scorpion. [Rare.] 

Below the Serpent Bearer we find the Scorpion (Scorpio), 
now fully risen and showing truly scorpionic form. 

Sct. Amer., Ν. Β., LV. 3, pp. 209-210. 

Scorpionida (skér-pi-on’i-dii), n. pl. [NL., « 
Scorpiones + -ida.] An order of Arachnida, 
having pulmotracheate respiration, the cepha- 
lothorax indistinctly separated from the ab- 
domen, a long jointed postabdomen ending ina 
hook or telson, and long maxillary palpi, or pedi- 
palps, ending in a usually large chelate claw, or 
incer; the true scorpions or Scorpiones. The am- 


ulatory legs are seven-jointed, and of moderate and ap- 
proximately equallengths. The eyes are from six to twelve 





Diagram of Structure of Scorpionide (most of the appendages 
removed). 


IV. toXX., fourth to twentieth somite ; 7V., basis of the pedipalpi or 
great claws; V., VJ., of two succeeding cephalic segments; 7, telson 
or sting; a2, mouth; 4, alimentary canal; c, anus; @, heart; ¢, a pul- 
ον sac; /, line οί the ventral ganglionated cord; 6, cerebro- 
ganglia. 


scorpion-shell (skér’pi-on-shel), n. A gastropod 


of the family Strombidz and genus Pteroceras, 
distinguished by 
the development 
of long tubular or 
channeled spines 
from the outer 
lip of the aper- 
ture. About adozen 
species are known, 
some a foot long, 
all inhabitants of 
the Indian seas and 
the Pacific, as P. 
lambis. 

scorpion-spider 
(sk6r’pi-on-spi’- , 
dér), 7. Any § 
arachnidan of ¥ 
the order Pedi- 
palpi; a whip- 
scorpion: a sort 
of false scorpi- 
on. Those of the 
family Thelyphoni- 
dz, with a long slen- 
der whip-like post- 
abdomen, resemble 
scorpions very close- 
ly in superficial ap- 
pearance. The like- 
ness of the Phryni- 
dz, which have mere- 
ly a button-like post- 
abdomen, is less 
striking. See cuts 
under Phrynidz and 
Pedipalpi. ; 1 

scorpion’s-tail (skér’pi-onz-tal), n. See Scor- 
piurus, 

scorpion-thorn (skér’pi-on-thérn), π. Same as 
scorpion-plant, 2. 

scorpionwort (skér’ pi-on-wért),. 1. Sameas 
scorpion-grass.—2. A leguminous plant, Co- 
ronilla scorpioides, native to southern Europe 
and related to the scorpion-senna. 

Scorpis (skér’pis), n. [NL. (Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831), < Gr. σκορπίς, a kind of sea- 
fish.] In ichth., a genus of pimelepteroid fishes, 
variously limited, containing species of the 
southern Pacific. The northern fish formerly referred 
to the genus, the medialuna of California, a handsome fish 
a foot long and valued for food, belongs to the genus 
Medialuna. See cut under Scorpidine. ; 

Reor pupae (skér-pi-i’rus), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1735), < Gr. σκορπίουρος, a plant so called, 
lit. ‘seorpion-tailed,’ < σκορπίος, scorpion, + 
ουρά, tail.) A genus of leguminous plants, 
of the family Fabacee, tribe Hedysarez, and 
subtribe Coronillez. It is characterized by flowers 
solitary or few on a leafless peduncle with beaked keel- 
petals, and a cylindrical, furrowed, and circinately coiled 
pod, which is commonly warty or prickly and does not split 
open, but breaks across into joints containing roundish 
seeds with remarkably twisted and elongated seed-leaves. 
There are about 6 species, natives especially of the Medi- 
terranean region, extending from the Canary Islands into 
western Asia. They are stemless or decumbent herbs, with 
entire and simple leaves, unlike most of the family in this 
last respect, and with small yellow nodding flowers. They 
are curious but not ornamental plants; their rough coiled 
pods, called “‘ caterpillars,” are sometimes used to garnish 
dishes. The species have been named scorpion’s-tail and 
caterpillar-plant. 

scorset, v. See scoursel, scourse2, 





Scorpion-shell (Peroceras lambts). 


Scot! (skot), x. 





scot 


scortatory (skér’ta-to-ri),a. [ς L. scortator, a 
fornicator, < scortari, associate with harlots, « 
scortum, aharlot.] Pertaining to or consisting 
in lewdness. 


Here are... 


churches that proscribe intellect; scor- 
tatory religions. 


Emerson, Cond. Life, Worship. 


scortcht, υ. An obsolete form of scotch2. 

scorza (skér’za),. [Said to be from skortza, 
a name used by Wallachian miners. Chester. ] 
A variety of epidote occurring near Muska, 
Transylvania, in a form resembling sand. 

Scorzonera (skér-z6-né’rii), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700); ef. Sp. escorzonera = Pg. escorcio- 
neira = F. scorsonére, F. dial. escorsionére, scor- 
sonére = G. skorzonere = Sw. skorsonera = Dan. 
skorsonere, < It. scorzonera, appar. lit. ‘black 
bark,’ < scorza, bark (see scorza), + nera, black, 
fem. of nero, < L. niger, black (see negro); said 
by others to be orig. Sp. escorzonera (so named 
from the use of the root as a remedy for snake- 
bites), < escorzon, snake-poison.] 1. A ge- 
nus of plants, belonging to the family Cichori- 
acex, type of the tribe Scorzonerez,. It is char- 
acterized by flowers with involucral bracts of many grad- 
ually increasing series, plumose and unequal pappus 
of many rows, and many-ribbed achenes without a beak 
and commonly without wings. There are about 100 spe- 
cies, natives especially of the Mediterranean region, ex- 
tending into central Asia. They are smooth, woolly, or 
bristly plants, generally perennials, bearing alternate and 
grass-like or broader and dissected leaves, and rather large 
long-stalked heads of yellow flowers. The best-known 
i νν is S. Hispanica, the black salsify, much cultivated, 
chiefly in Europe, for its root, which is used as a vegeta- 
ble, and has, when moderately boiled, the remedial prop- 
erties of dandelion. SS. deliciosa of Sicily is said to be 
equal to salsify, and S. crocifolia in Greece is a favorite 
salad and spinach. S. twberosa and perhaps other eastern 
species afford an edible root. An old name of S. Hispanica 
is viper’s-grass. 
2. [l. c.] A plant of this genus. 

Colonel Blunt presented the company. . with excel- 
lent scorzoneras, which he said might be propagated in 
England as much as parsnips. 

Oldenburg, To Boyle, Nov. 15, 1666. 
[Early mod. E. also Scott; < 
ME. Scot, Scott, Scotie, pl. Scottes, < AS. Scot, 
usually in pl. Scottas, Sceottas = D. Schot = 
OHG. Scotto, MHG. G. Schotte = Icel. Skotr, 
usually in pl. Skotar = Sw. Dan. Skotte, a Scot; 
ef. OF. Escot = Sp. Pg. Escoto = It. Scoto (< 
LL.) = Ir. Scot = W. Ysgotiad (ς E.) = Pol. 
Szkot = Bohem. Skot (< G. or E.); first in LL. 
Scotus, also Scottus, usually in pl. Scoti, Scotti, 
Ματ. NGr. Σκῶτος, pl. Σκῶτοι, a people in the 
northern part of Britain, called thence Scotia 
(AS. Scotland, Scotta land, E. Scotland). As 
with most other names of the early Celtic and 
Teutonic tribes, the origin of the name is un- 
known; it has been variously referred — (a) to 
Gael. sguit = Ir. scuite, a wanderer; (0) to Gr. 
Σκύθης, L. Scytha, Scythes, a Seythian, said to 
mean ‘wanderer,’ ‘nomad,’ or, according to an 
old view, ‘an archer’ (see Scythian); (ο) to Gr. 
σκότος, darkness (the LL. Scotus, prop. Scotus, 
being taken in this view as Scdtus, with a short 
vowel) (see scotia). Hence the surname Scott, 
formerly also spelled Scot, ME. Scott, Scot, D. 
Schot, G. Schott, OF. Scot, Escot, ete., ML. Sco- 
tus (as in Duns Scotus), ete., one of the few 
mod. surnames orig. tribal or national names 
(others are Britt, Brett, or Bret, Briton, Britton, 
or Britten, Saxon, Dane); cf. the surnames Γη 
lish, Irish, French, G. Deutsch, Deutscher, ete., 
orig. adj.] 1. A member of a Gaelic tribe, 
which came from the northern part of Hiber- 
nia, and settled in the northwestern part of 
Britannia (Scotland) about the sixth century. 
—2. A native or an inhabitant of Seotland, a 
country lying north of England, and forming 
part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
That hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 114. 
Scots, wha hae with Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led. Burns. 
scot2 (skot), π. [Also assibilated shot; ς ME. 
scot, scott, < AS. scot, scott, sceot, also gescot, 
contribution, payment (= OF ries. skot, schot, 
a payment, = MD. D. schot = MLG. LG. schot 
= G. schoss = Icel. skot, a contribution, pay- 
ment, tax; ef. Gael. sgot = OF. escot, F. écot 
= Pr. escot = Sp. Pg. escote = It. scotto (ML. 
scotum), scot, payment, < LG. or E.); lit. that 
which is ‘shot’ or thrown in, « scéotan, pp. 
scoten, shoot: see shoot, and cf. shot?.} 1. A 
payment; contribution; fine; mulct; reckon- 
ing; shot. 

Vor altheruerst [first] he becomth tauernyer; thanne 

he playth ate des [dice]; thanne he zelth his ogen [own 


scot 


goods]; thanne he becomth .. . thyef; and thanne me 
hine [him] anhongeth. This is thet scot: thet me ofte 
payth. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 


Specifically —2. In old law, a portion of money 
assessed or paid; a customary tax or contribu- 
tion laid on subjects according to their ability; 
also, a tax or custom paid for the use of a 


sheriff or bailiff.—geot and lot. [ME. scot and lot, 
scotte and lotie, AS. scot and hlot (cited as hlot et scot in 
the Latin Laws of William the Conqueror); MD. schot ende 
lot; a riming formula, lit. ‘contribution and share,’ the 
words, as in other riming formulas, being not very defi- 
nitely discriminated.] Parish or borough rates or taxes 
assessed according to the ability of the person taxed: 
hence, to pay scot and lot is to pay one’s share of the rates 
or taxes. Scot implies a contribution toward some object 
to which others contributed equally ; dot, the privilege and 
liability thereby incurred. Sometimes in the older writ- 
ers lot and scot. . 


And that alle and euery man in yé for sayd fraunches 
beyng, and the fraunches and fre custumes of the same 
cyte wyllyng to reioyse, be in lotte and scott and partiners 
of alle maner charges for the state of the same francheis. 
. . - And yt all and euery man of the fraunches of ye same 
cite being, and wtout ye sayd cite dwellyng and haunten 
her marchaundices in ye same cite, that they be in scotte 
and lotte wt our comonars of ye same citee or ellis yt they 
lese her fraunches. 

Charter of London (Rich. II.), in Arnold’s Chron., p. 25. 


I shalbe redy at scott and lotte, and all my duties truly 
pay and doo. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 189. 


I have paid scot and lot there any time this eighteen 
years. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 3. 


scot? (skot), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. scotted, ppr. 
scotting. [= OF. escoter, < ML. *scotare, scottare ; 
from the noun.] To pay seot. Jamieson. 

Scot. An abbreviation of Scotland, Scotch, or 
Scottish. 

scotalt, ». See scotale. 

scotalet (skot’al), ». [Also scotal (ML. reflex 
scotala, scotale, scotalium, scotallum); < scot? + 
ale.| Inlaw, the keeping of an ale-house within 
a forest by an officer of the forest, and drawing 
people (who fear to incur his displeasure) to 
spend their money there. 


Part of the immunity which the outlaws enjoyed was no 
doubt owing to the connivance of the officers of the for- 
est, who levied forced contributions from them, and com- 
pelled all who feared their displeasure to drink at ale- 
houses which they kept, this extortionate practice being 
known as Scothala or Scotteshale. These exactions were 
curbed by the Statute of Fines Levied (27 Ed. I., A. D. 1299), 
which enacted that, ‘‘No Forester or Bedel from hence- 
forth shall make Scotal, or gather garb, or oats, or any 
corn, lamb, or pig, nor shall make any (gathering but) by 
the sight and upon the (view) of the twelve Rangers, when 
they shall make their (range).” 

Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 31. 


* 
Scotch! (skoch), a. and n. [Also (5ο.) Scots (= 
D. Schots); a contr. of Scottish: see Scottish.] 


1. a. Same as Scottish. [The form Scotch, usual in 
England and the United States, is little used in Scotland, 
where either Scottish or Scots prevails, and where the pref- 
erence for Scotsman instead of Scotchman is still more de- 
cided.]—Scotch asphodel. See Tojieldia.—Scotch at- 
torneys. See attorney1.— Scotch barley. See barley1.— 
Scotch bluebell, or bluebell of Scotland. See bluebell (a) 
and Campanula.— §cotch bonnets, the fairy-ring mush- 
room, Marasmius oreades.—§cotch broom, an Ameri- 
can designation of the common broom, Cytisus scopari- 
us.—Scotch cambric, a fine cotton textile, sometimes 
white, and sometimes printed, used especially for women’s 
dresses.— Scotch camomile. See camomile.— Scotch 
cap. See bonnet, 1.—Scotch carpet. See carpet.— 
Scotch catch or snap, in music, the rhythmic figure 


usually represented by —that is, the division of a 


ο . 

beat into a short part under the accent followed by a long 
part; the reverse of the common division, in which the 
dotted note precedes. So called because frequently oc- 
curring in Scotch songs and dances. It is characteristic 
of the strathspey.— Scotch curlies, a variety of kale, so 
called from its curled leaves.— §cotch dipper or duck. 
See duck2.— Scotch douche, a douche of hot water, be- 
ginning at a temperature of 40° Ο,, increased gradually to 
45-50° C., and immediately followed by cold water; more 
generally, a succession of alternate hot and cold douches. 
—S$cotch dumpling, elm, fiddle. See the nouns.— 
Scotch fir. Same as Scotch pine.—Scotch furnace, a 
simple form of ore-hearth used in smelting lead ores.— 
Scotch gambit. See gambit.— Scotch grass. Same as 
Parad grass. [West Indies.|—Scotch hearth, a small ore- 
hearth or furnace used in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land for smelting lead ore. The hearth-bottom and all 
the parts adjacent to it are of cast-iron. It is very simi- 
lar to the ore-hearth in general use for the same purpose 
in the Mississippi valley. See ore-hearth.—Scotch heath 
or heather, most properly, Erica cinerea (see heath, 2); 
also [U. Β.], the common heather, Calluna vulgaris.— 
Scotch jewelry, lovage, marriage, mist, nightin- 
gale. See the nouns.— Scotch kale, a variety of kale 
with light-green lobed leaves which are much curled and 
crinkled on the margins; green borecole.—§cotch peb- 
ble, a semi-precious stone of a kind found in Scotland, and 
used in inexpensive jewelry, the mounting of weapons, 
and the like: the name is especially given to varieties of 
agate and jasper. Compare cairngorm.—S$cotch pine, 
Renorose, rose, saw-fly, scale. See the nouns.— 
cotch ptarmigan, the common red game of Great 
Britain, Lagopus scoticus.— Scotch snap. Same as Scotch 
catch.—$cotch spur, stone, thistle, turbine, etc. See 
the nouns.—Scotch teal. Same as Scotch dipper or duck. 
ΤΙ. n. 1. Collectively, the people of Scotland. 


Also Scots, as plural of Scot.— 2. The dialect or 
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dialects of English spoken by the people of Scot- 
land. Also δοοίς.--- 8. Scotch whisky. [Colloq.] 
scotch? (skoch), 0. ἐ. [A contraction, perhaps 
due in part to association with the unrelated 
scutch, of early mod. E. scortch, which stands 
for *scartch, a transposed form of scratch, as 
scart is a transposed form of scrat, the orig. 
source of scratch: see scratch, scratl, scart.] 
1. To scratch; score or mark with slight inci- 
sions; notch; hack. See scotching. 
Afore thy meat, nor afterward, 


With knyfe scortche not the Boorde. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 


He scotched him and notched him like a carbonado. 
ak., Cor., iv. 5. 197. 


2. In the following passage a reading sug- 
gested by Theobald [scorch’d in 1623 edition]. 
We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it. 

Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 13. 
3. To dock; fine; ameree. [Prov. Eng.J— 
Scotched collops,in cookery, a dish consisting of beef 
cut or minced into small pieces, and stewed with butter, 
flour, salt, pepper, and a finely sliced onion. Also erro- 
neously scotch-collops. 


What signify scotcht-collops to a feast? 
W. King, Art of Cookery, 1. 21. 


scotch? (skoch),. [< scotch2,v.] 1. A slight 
cut or shallow incision; a scratch; a notch. 
I have yet 


Room for six scotches more. 
Shak., A. and Ο., iv. 7. 10. 


Give him [a chub] three or four cuts or scotches on the 
back with your knife, and broil him on charcoal. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 67. 
2. A line drawn on the ground, as in hop-ecoreh. 
—Out of all scotcht, excessively. Halliwell. 
scotch? (skoch), n. [An irreg. extension of 
scote (due to confusion with scotch2).] 1. Α 
prop or strut placed behind or before a wheel, 
to prevent its moving, or placed under a log to 
prevent it from rolling. 
Some bits of old rails lying near might have been used 
as scotches, but no one thought of this. 
The Engineer, LX VIII. 415. 
2. In well-boring, a slotted bar used to hold up 
the rod and tools while a section is being at- 
tached or detached from above. 
scotch? (skoch), v. [< scotch3, n.] I, trans. 
To prop or block, as the wheel of a coach or 
wagon, with a stone or other obstacle; hence, 
to put on the brake or drag to. 
Stop, dear nature, these incessant advances of thine; let 


us scotch these ever-rolling wheels. 
Emerson, New England Reformers. 


ΤΙ intrans. To hold back. 


For when they come to giving unto holie and necessarie 
uses, then they will sticke at a pennie, and scotch at a 
groat, and every thing is too much. 

Dent's Pathway, p. 74. (Halliwellt.) 

Scotch-amulet (skoch’am/i-let), π. A British 
geometrid moth, Dasydia obfuscata, _ 

Scotch-and-English (skoch’and-ing’glish), n. 

The boys’ game of prisoner’s base as played in 

Great Britain: so called in the north of Eng- 

land, probably in allusion to the old border 


wars. 

Scotch-cap (skoch’kap), π. The wild black 
raspberry. [U.8.] 

scotch-collops. See scotched collops, under 
scotch2. 


scotch-hop (skoch’hop), π. Same as hop-scotch. 
Clarke, Phraseologia Puerilis (1655), p. 322. 
(Halliwell. ) 

scotching (skoch’ing),. [Verbal n. of scotch2, 
v.] In masonry, a method of dressing stone 
either with a pick or with pick-shaped chisels 
inserted into a socket formed in the head of a 


yhammer. Also scutching. 


Scotchman (skoch’man), n.; pl. Scotchmen 
(-men). [Also Scotsman (see Scotch1, a.) ; early 
mod. E. Scotcheman; < Scotch! + man.] 1. 
A native of Scotland; a Scotsman.— 2. Naut., 
a wrapping of stiff canvas or a piece of wood 
or metal fitted to a shroud or any other 
standing rigging, to save it from being 
chafed. 


At sea there is generally an ugly chafe between the 
lower and the futtock shrouds, to prevent which good 
iron scotchmen should be seized to the former. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 118, note. 


scote (skot), ». [Also scoat; prob. ς OF. escot, 
F. écot, a branch or stump of a tree, F. dial. 
ascot, a prop, < OHG. scuz, a shoot, MHG. 
schuz, G. schuss, a shot: see shotl.] A prop. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

scote (skot), 0. {. [Alsoscoat; prob. « OF. *as- 
coter, ascouter, F. dial. (Wall.) ascoter, prop, 


scot-free (skot’fré), a. 


scotia (sk0’ti-i), . 


Scoticé (skot’i-sé), adv. 


Scotish, a. 
Scotism (sk6’tizm), n. 


Scotist (skd’tist), n. 


Scotist 
< ascot, a prop, escot, a branch of a tree: see 
scote, η. ‘The word is usually referred to Bret. 


scoazya, shoulder, prop, scoaz, shoulder, W. 
ysgwyddo, shoulder, ysgwydd, a shoulder. Hence 
later scotch®,| To stop or block, as a wheel, by 
placing some obstacle, as a stone, under it to 
prevent its rolling; scotch. 

scoter (sko’tér),. [Also, in comp., scooter (also 
scoter-duck, scooter-duck); also scoot, perhaps < 
Icel. skoti, shooter, « skjota, shoot: see shoot. 
Cf. scoot?, scooter2.| ‘A large sea-duck of the 
genus (édemia, belonging to the subfamily 
Luliguline, having in the male the plumage 








black and a red gibbosity of the bill, as @demia 
nigra of Europe. The corresponding American spe- 
cies is 60. americana. The name is extended to the velvet 
or white-winged scoter, 60. fusca or (. velvetina, and to 
the surf-scoter, 7. perspicillata. In the United States all 
three species are commonly called coot, or sea-coot, with 
various qualifying terms and some very fanciful names. 
See Gdemia, and cut under Pelionetta.— Double scoter, 
the great black scoter, Wdemia fusca. 
scoter-duck (sk6’tér-duk), n. Same as scoter. 
[ς scot? + free.) 1. 
Free from payment of scot; untaxed. 
By this light, a cogging cheator; . . . he furnisheth your 
ordinary, for which he feeds scot-free. , 
Marston, What you Will, v. 1. 


2. Unhurt; clear; safe. In this sense also shot- 
Sree, with the intention of a pun. 
They'll set me scot-free from your men and you, 
Greene, Alphonsus, v. 


I, at whom they shot, sit here shot-free. 
B. Jonson, Apol. to Poetaster. 


[= F. scotie, ς Gr. σκοτία, 
darkness, « σκότος, darkness, gloom.] A con- 
cave maleic 

used especia 
ly beneath the 
eye, as in the 
bases of οο]- 
umns between 
the fillets of the 
tori. It takes its 
name from the 
dark shadow form- 
ed byit. Itis fre- 
quently formed in 
the best work by 
the junction of 
curved surfaces of 
different radii, or 
of curves which are not segments of a circle. Sometimes 
called casement (erroneously casemate), and often, from its 
resemblance to the groove of a common pulley, trochilus. 


See also diagram under base2, 3. 
[NL., < LL. Scoticus, 


Seottish, « Scotus, Scot: see Scotl.] In the 
Scotch manner; in the Scotch language. 





» ws) 


Base of Column (Ionic) of the Erechtheum, 
Athens. @, scotia. 


Scoticism, Scoticize. See Scotticism, Scotticize. 
scotino (sk6-té’n6), n. 


{It.] The smoke-tree 
or Venetian sumac, Cotinus Cotinus ; also, its 
pulverized foliage used as a tanning material. 
An erroneous form of Scottish. 

[S Scotus (see def.) + 
-ism.] The metaphysical system of John Duns 
Seotus (born Papen at Duns in Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, though the place is doubtful; 
died at Cologne in 1308), the most acute 
thinker of the middle ages. His method is the logical 
analysis of the elements of existence. His fundamental 
doctrine is that distinctions which the mind inevitably 
draws are to be considered as real, although they do not 
exist in the things apart from their relations to mind. 
Such distinctions were called formal, the abstractions 
thence resulting formalities, and those who insisted upon 
them formalists or formalizers (Middle Latin formalizan- 
tes). He taught the important principle of hecceity — that 
individual existence is no quality, is capable of no descrip- 
tion or general conception, butis a peculiar element of be- 
ing. He held that the natures of genera and species, as 
animal and horse, are real, and are not in themselves either 
general or particular, though they cannot exist except as 
particular nor be thought except as general. The teach- 
ing of Scotism in the English universities was prohibited 
by the royal injunctions of 1535, 
[= F. Scotiste = Sp. Pg. 
Escotista = It. Scotista, < ML. Scotista, « Sco- 


Scotist 


tus (see Scotism): see Scotl.] <A follower of 
Duns Scotus. See Scotism. 

Dun’s disciples, and like draff called Scotists, the chil- 
dren of darkness, raged in every pulpit against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 75. 


Scotists and Thomists now in peace remain. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 444. 

Scotistic (sk6-tis’tik), a. [< Scotist + -ie.] Of, 

ertaining to, or characteristic of the Scotists. 

Scotize (skot’iz), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. Scotized, 

ppr. Scotizing. [< Scott + -ize.] To imitate 

the Seotch, especially in their opposition to 
prelacy. 


The English had Scotized in all their practices. 
Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 828. (Davies.) 


scotograph (skot’6-graf), n. [< Gr. σκότος, 
darkness, + γράφειν, write.] An instrument 
by which one may write in the dark, or for aid- 
xing the blind to write. 
scotoma, (sk6-t6’mii), n.; pl. scotomata (-ma-tii). 
[NL., < Gr. σκότωµα, darkness: see scotomy.] A 
defect in the visual field. 
scotome (skot’0m),n. [< NL. scotoma,q.v.] A 
scotoma. | 
scotomy (skot’d-mi), π. [ς F. scotome = Sp. 
Pg. escotomia = It. scotomia, < NL. *scotomia, ir- 
reg. « Gr. σκότωµα, darkness, dizziness, vertigo, 
< σκοτόειν, become dark, < σκότος, darkness. ] Im- 
perfect vision, accompanied with giddiness. 
I shall shame you worse, an I a longer. 
I have got the scotomy in my head already: ... 
You all turn round— do you not dance, gallants? 
Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, iii. 2. 
Scotophis (skot’6-fis), α. [NL. (Baird and Gi- 
raud, 1853), « Gr. σκότος, darkness, gloom, + 
ὄφις, snake.] A genus of colubrine serpents of 
North America, having carinated scales only 
on the median dorsal rows, and the plates on 
the head typical. There are several species, as S. al- 
leghaniensis, among the largest serpents of the United 
States, but perfectly harmless. The characteristic color 
is brown or black in square blotches on the back and sides, 
separated by lighter intervals. 
Scotornis (sk6-tér’nis), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837, as Scortornis, appar. by misprint, corrected 
by same author in same year to Scotornis), < 
Gr. σκότος, darkness, gloom, + dpc, a bird.] 
A genus of African Caprimulgide, character- 
ized by the great length of the tail, as in S. lon- 


οκ 





Scotornzts longicaudus. 


gicaudus, the leading species, of western Africa. 
The genus is also named Climacurus (Gloger, 
1842) from this characteristic. 
scotoscope (skot’6-skdp), m. [<Gr. σκότος, dark- 
ness, gloom, + σκοπεῖν, examine, view.] An 
old optical instrument designed to enable one 
to discern objects in the dark; a night-glass. 
There comes also Mr. Reeve, with a microscope and 
scotoscope. For the first I did give him £5. 10s. . . . The 
other he gives me, and is of value; and a curious curios- 
ity it is to look objects in a darke room with. 
Pepys, Diary, Aug. 13, 1664. 
Scots (skots), a. andn. [A contracted form of 
ME. Scottis, dial. form of Scottish: see Scottish, 
Scotch1.] 1. a. Scotch; Scottish: as, Scots law; 
five pound Scots. [Scotch.] 


We think na on the lang Scots miles. 


Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
Scots Grays. See gray, 4. 
ΤΙ. ». The Scottish dialect. 

Scotsman (skots’man), n.; pl. Scotsmen (-men). 
A native of Scotland; a Scot. Also Scotchman. 
Scott}, π. An obsolete spelling of Scotl. 
scott?+, π. An obsolete spelling of scot2. 
scottering (skot’ér-ing), π. [Verbal n, of 
*scotter, v., perhaps a var. of scatter.) The 
burning of a wad of pease-straw at the end of 
harvest. Bailey, 1731. [Prov. Eng.] 
Scotticism (skot’i-sizm), » [< LL. Scoticus, 
Scotticus, Scottish (see Scottish), + -ism.] An 
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idiom or expression peculiar to Scotland. Also 
Scoticism. 

Scotticize (skot’i-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Scotti- 
cized, ppr. Scotticizing. [< LL. Scoticus, Scotti- 
cus, Seottish, + -ize.] ‘To render Scottish in 
character or form. Also Scoticize. 


Scottification (skot”i-fi-ka’shon),n. [<Scottify * 


+ -ication.] The act of Scottifying something, 
or of giving a Scottish character or turn to it; 
also, that which has been Scottified or rendered 
Scottish in character or form. [Colloq.] 

Which scottijication I hope some day to print opposite 
Caxton’s own text. 


F. J, Furnivall, Forewords to Booke of Precedence 
(E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), p. xvii. 


Scottify (skot’i-f1), v. t.; pret. and pp. Scottified, 
ppr. Scotiifying. [< LL. Scoticus, Scotticus, Scot- 
tish, + -fy.] To render Scotch in character or 
form; give a Scottish turn to. [Colloq.] 

Adam Loutfut, Sir Wm. Cummyn’s scribe, had copied 
the esa from an English original, and scottified it as he 
copied, 

F. J. Furnivall, Forewords to Booke of Precedence 

((E. E. T. S., extra ser.), p. xvii. 

Scottish (skot’ish), a. [Also contracted Scotch, 
Se. Scots; < ME. Scottish, Scotyssh, Se. Scottis, 
< AS. *Scottisc, by reg. umlaut Scyttisc, Scittise 
(= D. Schotsch, Schots = G. Schottisch = Icel. 
Skotzkr = Sw. Skottsk = Dan. Skotsk), Scottish, 
< Scot, pl. Scottas, Scot,+ -isc, E.-ishl. Cf. Lh. 
Scoticus, = Μαν. NGr. Σκωτικός, Scottish; OF. 
Escossais, F. Ecossais = Sp. Escocés = Pg. Es- 
cossez = It. Scozzese (> NGr. Σκοτζέσος),ς ML. 
as if *Scotiensis, Scottish, a Scotchman, < LL. 
Scotia (> OF. Escosse, F. Ecosse = Sp. Escocia = 
Pg. Escossia = It. Scozia), Scotland, < Scotus, 
a Scot: see Scotl.] Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of Scotland or its inhabitants; per- 
taining to the form of English peculiar to Scot- 
land, or to the literature written in it; Scotch: 
as, Scottish scenery; Scottish traits. See Scotch. 

It was but xx scotyssh myle fro the Castell of Vandes- 
bires. Merlin (BE. E. ’. 8.), ii. 187. 
Scottish dance, the schottische.—Scottish school. 
See school, 

scoug, Λ. See skugl. 

scoult, v. and ». An obsolete form of scowl. 

scould, v. and. An obsolete form of scold. 

Scoulton pewit. See pewit. 
scoundrel (skoun’drel), n.and a. [Poss., with 
excrescent d (as in thunder, tender, οἵο.), for 
earlier *scounrel, *scounerel, with suffix -el, 
denoting a person, < scouner, scunner, disgust, 
cause loathing, also feel disgust at, loathe, 
shun; or from the related noun, *scouner, 
scunner, sconner, an object of disgust, also one 
who shrinks through fear, a coward: see scun- 
ner, v. and n., and the ult. source shun. This 
etymology, however, which is due to Skeat, is 
open to objection on various grounds. The 
origin of the word is uncertain. In the 
Ν. E. D. the possibility of a French source is 
suggested.] I, ». A base, mean, worthless 
fellow; a rascal; a low villain; a man without 
honor or virtue. 

By this hand, they are scoundrels and substractors. 

Shak., Τ. N., i. 3. 36. 
=Syn. Knave, rogue, cheat, swindler, sharper. 
ΤΙ. a. Belonging to or characteristic of a 
scoundrel; base; mean; unprincipled. 
‘*A penny saved is a penny got.” 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 50. 
scoundreldom (skoun‘drel-dum), ». [< scown- 
drel + -dom.| Scoundrels collectively, or their 
ways or habits; scoundrelism. 
High-born scoundreldom. Froude. 


scoundrelism (skoun’drel-izm), π. [< scoun- 
drel + -ism.] The practices of a scoundrel; 
baseness; turpitude; rascality. 

Thus . .. shall the Bastille be abolished from our 
Earth. . . . Alas, the scowndrelism and hard usage are not 
so easy of abolition | Carlyle, French Rev., I. Υ. 9. 

scoundrelly (skoun’drel-i), a. [ς scoundrel + 
-ly1,]_ Characteristic of a scoundrel; base; 
mean; villainous; rascally. 

I had mustered the scowndrelly dragoons ten minutes 
ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxviii. 
scouner (skou’nér), v. and”. Same as scunner. 
scoup! (skoup),v. <A dialectal variant of scoop. 
scoup? (skoup), v. 7. [Also scowp; early mod. 

E. scoupe, scope, < ME. scopen, < Icel. skopa, take 
a run; perhaps connected with Icel. skoppa, 
spin like a top, and with E. skip.| To leap or 
move hastily from one place to another; run; 
scamper; skip. [Scotch.] 


scour 
I scoupe as a lyon or a tygre dothe whan he doth folowe 
his praye. Je vas par saultées. Palsgrave. 
That it ne can goe scope abrode where it woulde gladly 
goe. Drant, Horace (1567), fo. E. iiij. (Cath. Ang., p. 324). 
The shame scoup in his company, 
And land where’er he gae! 

Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 194). 
scour! (skour), v. [Early mod. E. also scoure, 
scower, scowre, skour, skoure ; < ME. scouren, 
scowren, scoren (= D. schuren = MLG. schuren, 
LG. schueren, schoeren = MG. schiiren, G. scheu- 
ern = Dan. skure = Sw. skura), scour, prob. « 
OF. escurer = Pr. Sp. escurar = It. sewrare (ML. 
reflex scurare), scour, rub, < L. excurare, used 
only in pp. excuratus, take great care of, ς ex- 
intensive + curare, care for: see cure, v.] 1. 
trans. 1. To cleanse by hard rubbing; clean by 
friction; make clean and bright on the surface 
by rubbing; brighten. 

Ther thei. . . scowred hauberkes and furbisshed swerdes 
and helmes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 919. 
Scouring and forbishing his head-piece or morion. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 809. 
2. To cleanse from grease and dirt by rubbing 
or scrubbing thoroughly with soap, washing, 
rinsing, ete.; cleanse by scrubbing and the use 
of certain chemical appliances: as, to scour 
blankets, carpets, articles of dress, etc.; to 
scour woolens. 
In some lakes the water is so nitrous as, if foul clothes 


be put into it, it scowreth them of itself. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 362. 


Every press and vat 
Was newly scoured. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 298. 
9, To cleanse or clean out by flushing, or by 
a violent flood of water. 
Augustus, hauing destroyed Anthonie and Cleopatra, 


brought Egypt into a Prouince, and scowred all the 
Trenches of Nilus. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 586. 


The British Channel, with its narrow funnel opening at 
the straits of Dover, is largely scowred by the Atlantic 
rollers or tidal waves. N. and Q., 7th ser., ΤΙ. 63. 
4. To purge thoroughly or with violence; 
purge drastically. 

What rhubarb, cyme [in some eds. senna], or what pur- 
gative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 56. 


I will scowre thy gorge like a hawke. 
Marston and Barksted, Insatiate Countess, v. 
5. To cleanse thoroughly in any way; free en- 
tirely from impurities, or whatever obstructs 
or is undesirable; clear; sweep clear; rid. 
The kings of Lacedemon having sent out some gallies, 


under the charge of one of their nephews, to scour the sea 
of the pirates, they met us. Sir P. Sidney. 


And, like a sort of true-born scavengers, 
Scour me this famous realm of enemies. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 2. 
6. Toremove by scouring; cleanse away; ob- 
literate; efface. 
Never came reformation in a flood, 


With such a heady currence, scouring faults. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 34. 


Sour grief and sad repentance scours and clears 
My stains with tears. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 14. 


7. To run over and seatter; clean out. 


And Whackum in the same play [‘‘The Scowrers”) de- 
scribes the doings of the fraternity of Scourers. ‘‘Then 
how we Scour’d the Market People, over-threw the Butter 
Women, defeated the Pippin Merchants.” 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 179. 


How many sail of well-mann’d ships before us .. . 
Have we pursu’d and scour’d ! 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, ii. 1. 


Scoured wool, wool which has been thoroughly cleansed 
after shearing. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To rub a surface for the pur- 
pose of cleansing it. 

Speed. She can wash and scour. 

Launce. A special virtue. Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 313. 
2. To cleanse cloth; remove dirt or grease 
from a texture. 


Warm water... scoureth better than cold. 


Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 362. 
3. To be purged thoroughly or violently; use 
strong purgatives. 

And although he [Greene] continually scowred, yet still 
his belly sweld, and neuer left swelling vpward, vntill it 
sweld him at the hart and in his face, 

ie Repentance of Robert Greene (1592), Sig. D. 2. 

scour! (skour), π. [< scourl,v.] 1. The clear- 
ing action of a strong, swift current through a 
marrow channel; the removal of more or less 
of the material at the bottom of a river or tidal 
channel by the action of a current of water 
flowing over it with sufficient velocity to pro- 
duce this effect. 


scour 


There is a low water depth of only about 4 ft., but this 

is to be increased by about 20 ft. by dredging and scour. 

The Engineer, LX VIII. 452. 
2. A kind of diarrhea or dysentery among eat- 
tle or other animals; violent purging.—3. The 
material used in scouring or cleansing woolens, 
ete. 

The wool was then lifted out and drained, after which 
it was rinsed in a current of clean water to remove the 
scour, and then dried. Encyc. Brit., XX1V. 657. 

scour? (skour), v. [Early mod. E. also scower, 
scowre; < ME. scouren, scoren, schouren; ori- 
gin obscure: perh. ¢ OF. escourre, escorre, 
rush forth, run out, scatter, diminish, = It. 
scorrere, run over, run hither and thither, < 
L. excurrere, run out, run forth: see excur, of 
which scour? is a doublet. Scour in these 
senses is generally confused with scourl.] I. 
intrans. 1. To run with celerity; scamper; 
scurry off or along. 
Hit is beter that we to heom schowre. 
King Alisaunder, 1. 3722. 


In plesurys new your hert dooth score and raunge. 
Paston Letters, 111. 185. 


The Moon was kind, and as we scoured by 
Shew’d us the Deed whereby the great Creator 
Instated her in that large Monarchy. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 101. 
2. To rove or range for the purpose of sweep- 
ing or taking something. 
Barbarossa, scouring along the coast of Italy, struck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. 
Knolles, Hist. Turks. 
11. trans. To run quickly over or along, espe- 
cially in quest or as if in quest of something. 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 372. 
We ventured out in parties to scour the adjacent coun- 
try. B. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 235. 
scourage (skour’aj),. [<scourl+ -age.] Ref- 
use water after cleaning or scouring. 
scourer! (skour’ér), n. [< scourl + -erl.] 1. 
One who scours or cleans by rubbing or wash- 
ing.—2. A form of grain-cleaner in which 
smut, dust, ete., are removed from the berr 
by a rubbing action. . H. Knight.—8. 
drastic cathartic. 
scourer’t (skour’ér), n. [Early mod. E. also 
scowerer ; in sense 1 < discoverer; in sense 2 <¢ 
scour2 + -erl,] 1+. One who reconnoiters; a 
secout.—2. One who scours or roams the 
streets by night; a rover, robber, or footpad; 
specifically, one of a band of young scamps 
who, in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, roamed the streets of London and com- 
mitted various kinds of mischief. 
Bullies and scowerers of a long standing. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 324. 
Who has not heard the scowerer’s midnight fame? 
Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 
Gay, Trivia, iii. 325. 
scourge (skérj), π. [< ME. scourge, scowrge, 
scorge, scurge, schorge, schurge, < OF. escorge, 
escurge, = It. scoreggia, a whip, scourge; cf. 
the deriv. OF. escorgie, escurgie, escourgee, a 
whip, scourge, thong, latchet, F. escourgée, a 
scourge; prob. < L. ex- intensive + corrigia, a 
thong, latchet for a shoe, LL. rein, ς corrigere, 
make straight: see correct. In this view the 
Olt. scoriata, scoriada, scuriata, scuriada, It. 
scoriada, a whipping, a whip, scourge, is unre- 
lated, being connected with scoria, a whip, sco- 
riare, whip, lit. ‘flay,’ < L. excoriare, flay: see ex- 
coriate.| 1. A whip for the infliction of pain 
or punishment; a lash. See flagellum, 1. 
A scowrge ; flageum, flagellum. Cath. Ang., p. 324. 
In hys sermon at on tyme he had a balys in hys hond, a 


nother tyme a schorge, the iijde tyme a Crowne of thorne. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. ‘Travell, p. 3. 

And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. John ii. 15. 
Hence—2, A punishment; a punitive afflic- 
tion; any means of inflicting punishment, 
vengeance, or suffering. 

Famine and plague. . . aresent as scourges for amend- 
ment. 2 Esd. xvi. 19. 

Wars are the scourge of God for sin. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel, Το the Reader, p. 41. 
3. One who or that which greatly afflicts, har- 
asses, or destroys. 

The Nations which God hath made use of for a scowrge 
to others have been remarkable for nothing so much as 
for the vertues opposite to the most prevailing vices 
among those who were overcome by them. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. x. 

scourge (skérj), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. scourged, 
ppr. scourging. [ς ME. scourgen, scorgen, 
schorgen, < OF, escorgier, escourgier, escorjier, 
whip, < escorge, a whip: see scourge,n.] 1. Το 
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whip with a scourge; lash; apply the scourge scourse! (skérs), v. 


to. 


A philosophre upon a tyme... broghte a yerde to 
scour(gje with the child. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


From thens we went ynto ye hous of Pylate, in ye 
whiche our Sauyoure was scorged, betyn, crowned with 
thorne. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 29. 


Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman? 
Acts xxii. 25. 
2. To punish with severity; chastise or cor- 
rect; afflict for sins or faults, and for the pur- 
pose of correction. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. Heb. xii. 6. 
3. To afflict greatly; harass; torment. 

Bashaws or governors have been allowed to scourge and 
impoverish the people. Brougham, 

scourger (skér’jér), n. [< scourge + -erl.] One 
who scourges or punishes; specifically, a 


flagellant. 
The sect of the ρα Π. e. flagellants] broached sev- 
eral capital errours. . Tindal, tr. of Rapin’s Hist. Eng. 


scourge-stick (skérj’stik), ». A whip for a 


top. 
If they had a top, the scourge-stick and leather strap 
should be left to their own making. 
Locke, Education, § 130. 


Scouring (skour’ing),. [Verbal n. of scour, v.] 


The act expressed by the verb to scour in its 


various senses. Specifically—(a) In woolen-manu/f., 
the process of beating a fabric in water to clean it from 
the oil and dirt incident to the manufacture. The work 
is sometimes performed in a scouring-stock or scouring- 
machine. (9) ‘he cleaning of metal as a preliminary pro- 
cess in electroplating or tin-plate making. (c) In hy- 
draul. engin., same as flushing2. (α) A method of treating 
grain by rubbing and brushing in a grain-cleaner or 
scourer to free it from smut, mildew, etc. (6) In leather- 
manuf., a method of treating green hides to remove the 
flesh or the bloom. Formerly done by hand with stiff 
brushes and water, but now by machinery. (/) In angling, 
the freshening and reddening of angleworms for bait, by 
placing them for a while in clean sand. 


scouring (skour’ing), p. a. Havingan erosive 
action on the hearth of the furnace: said of 
slag which is acidin character when the linings 
are basic, or basic when the linings are sili- 
cious. Acid slags are usually very fusible and fluid when 
melted, highly vitreous when cooled. 


If the slag becomes more or less of a scouring character 
through incomplete reduction of considerable amounts 
of iron, notable quantities of phosphorus are. . . present 
therein. Encyc. Brit., X1IT. 296. 

scouring-ball (skour’ing-bal), ». A ball com- 
bined of soap, ox-gall, and absorbent earth, 
used for removing stains of grease, paint, fruit, 
ete., from cloth. 

scouring-barrel (skour’ing-bar’el), xn. A ma- 
chine in which serap-iron or small articles of 
metal are freed from dirt and rust by friction. 

scouring-basin (skour’ing-ba’sn), n. A res- 
ervoir in which tidal water is stored up to a 
certain level, and let out from sluices in a rapid 
stream for a few minutes at low water, to scour 
a channel andits bar. EH. H. Knight. 

scouring-drops (skour’ing-drops), π. pl. A 
mixture in equal quantities of essential oil of 
turpentine and oil of lemon-peel, used to re- 
move stains of grease, paint, fruit, etc., from 


cloth. 


scouring-machine (skour’ing-ma-shén’), ». In 
woolen-manuf., a machine for cleansing the 
cloth from oil and dirt. It consists of two large 
rollers by means of which the cloth is passed through a 
trough containing an alkaline solution of soap. Compare 


scouring-stock. 

scouring-rush (skour’ing-rush), ». One of the 
horsetails, Equisetum hyemale: so called on ae- 
count of its silicious coating, being used domes- 
tically and in the arts to polish wood and even 
metals. Other species may to some extent be so em- 
ployed and named. Ε. hyemale is reputed diuretic, and 
is used to some extent for dropsical diseases, etc. Also 
called shave-qrass, and, as imported into England from 
the Netherlands, Dutch rush. See Equisetum, horse-pipe, 
pewterwort. : , . 

scouring-stick+ (skour’ing-stik), π. A rod used 
for cleaning the barrel of a gun: sometimes 
the ramrod, sometimes a different implement. 

scouring-stock (skour’ing-stok), n. In woolen- 
manuf.,an apparatus in which cloths are treated 
after weaving to remove the oil added to the 
wool before carding, and to cleanse them from 
the dirt taken up in the process of manufacture. 
The cloth is put into a trough containing an alkaline solu- 
tion of soap (formerly various other materials were used) 
and pounded with heavy oaken mallets which oscillate on 
an axis, and are lifted by tappet-wheels. Compare scour- 
ing-machine, 


‘ scouring-table (skour’ing-ta’bl),. In leather- 


manuf., a large strong table used for scouring. 
It has a top of stone or some close-grained wood, slightly 
inclined away from the workman so that the water may 
run off at the side opposite to him, 


scoursel} (skors), n. 


scouse (skous), n. 


* 
scout! (skout), n. 


scout! (skout), ο. 


scout 


[Early mod. E. also scorse, 
scorce, scoss, dial. scoce; supposed by some to 
be an aphetic form of discourse, taken in the 
sense ‘exchange words,’ hence ‘exchange, 
trade’ (see discourse, v.). The word seems to 
have been used chiefly with ref. to trading in 
horses, and prob, arose by confusion ‘from 
course*, also written coarse, and the orig. 
courser2, esp. in the comp. horse-courser, which 
alternated with horse-scourser: see courseé, 
courser2.] 1. trans. To exchange; barter; trade; 
swap: as, to scourse horses. 

I know the barber will scourse [the fiddle]. . . 


some old cittern. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, Vv. 1. 
In strength his equal, blow for blow they scorce. 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, p. 56. 
This done, she makes the stately dame to light, 
And with the aged woman cloths to scorse. 
Sir J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xx. 78. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To make an exchange; exchange; 
trade. 
Or cruel, if thou canst not, let us scorse, 
And for one piece of thine my whole heart take. 
Drayton, Idea, lii. 
Will you scourse with him? you are in Smithfield; you 
may fit yourself with a fine easy-going street-nag. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 
[Now only prov. Eng. ] 
[See scoursel, υ.] Dis- 


away for 


course. [Rare. ] 


Yet lively vigour rested in his mind, 
And recompenst them with a better scorse. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IL. ix. 55. 


scourse?t (skors),v.i. [Early mod. E. alsoscorse; 


ς OF. escourser, escorser, escourcier, escorcier, 
run, run a course, < L. excurrere, pp. excursus, 
run out: see scour2, excursion.] Torun; scam- 
per; hurry; skurry. 
And from the country back to private farmes he scorsed. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 3. 
[Origin obscure.] Same as 
lobscouse. 

The cook had just made for us a mess of hot scouse. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 34. 
[Early mod. E. also skout, 
skowt ; ς ME. scoute, < OF. escoute, a spy, scout, 
watchman, Ε'. écoute, a watch, lookout (= Sp. 
escucha = Pg. escuta = It. ascolta, scolta, a spy, 
scout, watchman), < escouter, ascouter, escolter, 
esculter, F. écouter = Pr. escoutar = OSp. ascu- 
char, Sp. escuchar = Pg. escutar = It. ascoltare, 
scoltare, listen, « L. auscultare, listen: see aus- 
cultate. Cf. schout.] 1. A person sent out to 
gain and bring in information; specifically, one 
employed to observe the motions and obtain 
intelligence of the numbers of an enemy. 
Are not the speedy scouts return’d again 


That dogg’d the mighty a Ay the Dauphin? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 3. 1. 


2t. A scouting party. 

Mount. What were those pass’d by? 

Rocca, Some scout of soldiers, I think. 

Mount. It may be well so, for I saw their horses. 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
St. A spy; a sneak. 

11] beg for you, steal for you, go through the wide world 
with you, and starve with you, for though I be a poor cob- 
ler’s son Iam no scout. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xv. (Davies.) 
4. A college servant or waiter. [Oxford and 
Harvard universities. ] 

No scout in Oxford, no gyp in Cambridge, ever matched 
him in speed and intelligence. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvi. 
5. In cricket, a fielder. 

It [the ball] fell upon the tip of the bat, and bounded 

far away over the heads of the scouts. 
Dickens, Pickwick, vii. 
6. The act of looking out or watching; look- 
out; watch. 
While the rat is on the scout, 
And the mouse with curious snout, 
Cowper, The Cricket (trans.). 
7. One of various birds of the auk family (AI- 
cidz) which are common on the British islands, 
as the razor-billed auk, the common or foolish 
guillemot, and the puffin or sea-parrot.— 84. In 
the Netherlands, a bailiff or magistrate. See 
schout. 

For their Oppidan Government, they [the United Ῥτου- 
inces] have Variety of Officers, a Scout, Burgmasters, a 
Balue, and Vroetschoppens. The Scout is chosen by the 
States, Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 
[ς ME. skowten ; < scout, n.] 
1. intrans. To observe or explore as a scout; 
watch the movements of an enemy. 

Ho [the dove] skyrmez vnder skwe & skowtez aboute, 

Tyl hit waz nyge at the nagt & Noe then sechez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 483. 








scout? (skout), v. ¢. 





scout4+ (skout), n. 


scout® (skout), v. 4. 


Scoutetten’s operation. 
scouth (skouth), ». 


scouther! (skou’?Hér), n. 
scouther? (skou’fHér), n. 


scoutingly (skou’ting-li), adv. 


scout 


Oft on the bordering deep . 
Encamp their legions ; or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 


scovan (sk0’van), η. 
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vein of tin. [Cornwall.]—scovan lode. See lodel. 


Milton, P. L., ii. 133, SCOVany (skO’van-i), a. [< scovan + -y1.] Not- 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To watch elosely; observe the 


actions of; spy out. 
Take more men, 
And scout him round. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 2. (Richardson.) 


2. To range over for the purpose of discovery. 

One surveys the region round, while the other scouts the 
plain. Swift, Battle of the Books. 
[Appar. ς *scout?, n., a 
taunt (not recorded in the dictionaries), < Icel. 
skuti, skita, a taunt; cf. skot-yrthi, scoffs, taunts, 
skota, shove, < skjota (pret. pl. skutu), shoot: 
see shoot. Cf. scout5.] To ridicule; sneer at; 
treat with disdain and contempt; reject with 
scorn: as, to scout a proposal. 

Flout ’em and scout ’em, 


And scout επι and flout ’em. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 130. 


scout3t (skout),”. [< ME. scoute, a cliff, < Icel. 


4 


skuti, a eave formed by projecting rocks, 
skuta, jut out; akin to skjdta, shoot: see shoot, 
and ef. scout?,] A high rock. 
The skweg of the scowtes skayued [skayned 1] hym thogt. 

Sir erated and the Green Knight CE. E. η aL 2167, 
[Also skoutt, scute, skute, 
skut (also schuit, schuyt,< D.); < Icel. skita = 
Sw. skuta = Dan. skude = MD. schuyt, D. schuit, 
8 small boat; perhaps named from its quick mo- 
tion; from the root of Icel. skjéta, ete., shoot: 
see shoot, scoot, scud. A similar notion ap- 
pears in schooner, cutter, and other names of 
vessels.] A swift Dutch sailing boat. 

Where skut’s furth launched theare now the great wayn 
is entred. Stanthurst, Conceites, p. 136. (Davies.) 


It [the alicunde-tree] serues them also for boats, one of 
which cut out in proportion ot a Scute will hold hundreths 
of men. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 698. 


[A var. of scoot, ult. of 
shoot (< Icel. skjota, shoot): see shoot. ] To pour 


forth a liquid forcibly; eject liquid excrement. 
[Seotch.] 


scout® (skout), ». [Also written skout; an Ork- 


ney name; < scout5, eject liquid excrement: 
see scout5. Cf. scouty-aulin.] The guillemot. 
[Οτκπογβ:] 


scouter (skou’tér), π. Instone-working, a work- 


man who uses jumpers, feathers, and wedges 
in the process of removing large projections b 
boring holes transversely in sk μι to scale o 
large flakes. 
See operation. 
[Also scowth, skouth ; per- 
haps < Icel. skotha, view, look about (skothan, 
a viewing), = Sw. skdda = ODan. skode, view, 
look about; akin to K. show: see show1.] Room; 
liberty to range; scope. [Scotch.] 

If he get scouth to wield his tree, 


I fear you'll both be paid. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 195). 


scouther! (ον PHF v. t. [Also scowder, 
; 


skoldir, overheat, scorch; origin οΏβοιτθ.] To 
seorch; fire hastily on a gridiron. [Scotch.] 

[< scoutherl,v.] A 
[Seotch. ] 
[Also scowther; ori- 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
Sneeringly ; 


hasty toasting; a slight scorching. 
gin obseure.] A flying shower. 


with ridicule. 

Foreigners speak scoutingly of us. 

Annals of Phil. and Penn., I. 243. 

scout-master (skout’mas’tér), m. An officer 

who has the direction of seouts and army mes- 
sengers. 

An admirable scout-master, and intrepid in the pursuit of 
plunder, he never commanded a brigade or took part in 
a general action. he Academy, No, 891, p. 372. 

scout-watcht (skout’woch),. [< ME. skowte- 
wacche ; ¢ scout! + watch.) 1. A scout or spy. 

Other feris opon fer the freikes withoute, 

With skowte wacche for skathe & skeltyng of harme. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6042. 
2. The act of scouting or spying: as, to be in 
scout-watch (that is, on duty as a scout). 
Upon lighting in the tree, this saide, this flie— 
Being in scoutwatch, a spider spiying me. 
J. Heywood, Spider and Fly (1556). (Nares.) 


scouty-aulin (skout’i-4’lin), π. [Also scouti- 
aulin, scouti-allin, and transposed aulin-scouty , 
< *scouty, adj., < scout, eject liquid excre- 
ment (see scouts), + aulin, q. v.] The arctic 
gull, Stercorarius parasiticus. Also called dirty 
poetry or simply aulin, also skait-bird. See 
a Ne 


scovillite (sko’vil-it), n. 


scovy (sk0’vi), a. 


scow (skou), 7. 


ing a lode in which the working is not made 
easy to the miner by selvages or seams of gouge, 
flucan, or any other kind of decomposed or soft 
material which could be easily worked out with 
the pick. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

ΒΟΟΥΘΗ, n. ([Corn.; ef. scovan.] Tin stuff so 
rich and pure as it rises out of the mine that it 
has scarce any need of being cleansed by water. 
Pryce. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

scove2 (5ου), υ. t.; pret. and pp. scoved, ppr. 
scoving. [Cf. scovy.] To cover or smear the 
sides of with clay, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of heat in burning: as, to scove a pile of 
bricks in a kiln, preparatory to firing. 

scovel (skuv’l), n. [< W. ysgubell, a whisk, be- 
som, broom, <ysgub, a sheaf, besom (cf. ysgubo, 
Sweep), < L. scopa, scope, twigs, a broom: see 
scope2.| A mop for sweeping ovens; a mal- 
kin. Withals, Dict.; Minsheu. 

[< Scoville (see def.) 
+ -ite2.]_ A hydrous phosphate of didymium, 
yttrium, and other rare earths, found in pink- 
ish or yellowish incrustations on limonite at 
the Scoville ore-bed at Salisbury in Connecti- 
cut: probably identical with the mineral rhab- 
dophane. 

[Cf. scove2.] Smeared or 

blotchy, as a surface unevenly painted. [Corn- 

wall, Eng. ] 

[Also sometimes skow, skew; < 
D. schouw, a ferry-boat, punt, scow.] 1. A kind 
of large flat-bottomed boat used chiefly as a 
lighter; a pram.—2, A small boat made of 
willows, ete., and covered with skins; a ferry- 
boat. Imp. Dict. 

These Scots vsed commonlie to steale ouer into Britaine 
in leather skewes. 
Harrison, Descrip. of Britain, iv. (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 
scow (skou), v.¢. [< scow,n.] To transport in 
& SCOW. 

scowder (skou’dér), v. ἐ. Same as scouther1, 

scowert, v. An obsolete form of scourl, scour?. 

scowerert, η. An obsolete form of scourer?. 

scow-house (skou’hous), n. A scow with a 
house or hut built on it; an ark. 

scowkt, v. An obsolete form of skulk. 

scowl! (skoul), v. [Early mod. E. also scoul; 
ς ME. sceulen, scowlen, skoulen, < Dan. skule, 
scowl, cast down the eyes (cf. Dan. skiule, hide, 
Ieel. skolla, skulk, hold aloof), = D. schuilen, 
take shelter, hide, skulk, lurk, = MLG. LG. 
schulen, hide oneself, G. dial. schulen, hide the 
eyes, look slyly; prob. akin to Sw. Dan. skjul = 
166]. skjél shelter: cover: see skeal2, Hence 
Skulk. ] 4 intrans. To lower the brows as in 
anger or displeasure; frown, or put on a frown- 
ing look; look gloomy, severe, or angry: either 
literally or figuratively. 

Als wode lyons thai [devils] sal than fare, 


And raumpe on hym, and skouwl and stare. 
Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, Ἱ. 2225. 


She scould and frownd with froward countenaunce. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 85. 
The skies likewise began to scowle; 
It hayld and raind in pittious sort. 
Dutchess of Suffolk’s Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 301). 
II, trans. 1. To affect with a scowl: as, to 
scowl one down or away.—2. To send with a 
scowling or threatening aspect. [Rare.] 
The louring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landskip snow, or shower. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 491. 
scowl! (skoul), ». [Early mod. E. also scoul; 
ς scowl1, v.] A lowering or wrinkling of the 
brows as in anger or displeasure; a look of 
anger, displeasure, discontent, or sullenness; 
a frown or frowning appearance or look. 
A ruddy storm, whose scoul 


Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 
Crashaw, Delights of the Muses. 


By scowl of brow, by sheer thought; by mere mental 
application : as, to work it out by scowl of brow. 

scowl? (skoul), . [Origin obscure.] Old work- 
ings at the outcrop of the deposits of iron ore. 
Some of these are of large dimensions, and 
are ascribed tothe Romans. [Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, Eng. ] 

scowlingly (skou‘ling-li), adv. In a scowling 
manner; with lowering brows; frowningly; 
with a crag tae ? 

scowp, v. 1. See scoup?. 

να. nm. See scouther2., 

scoymust, a. A Middle English form of squeam- 
ish 


ish, 
scr. An abbreviation of scruple, a weight. 


scragged 


[Corn.; ef. scovel.] A gcrab1(skrab),v. ¢.; pret. and pp. scrabbed, ppr. 


scrabbing. [Var. of scrap, scrape; ef. scrabble, 


υ.] Toscratch; scrape.—secrabbed eggs, alenten 
dish consisting of eggs boiled hard, chopped, and seasoned 
with butter, salt, and pepper. 


scrab? (skrab), η. [Cf. crab2.] <A crab-apple, 
the common wild apple. 

scrabble (skrab’l), v.; pret. and pp. scrabbled, 
ppr. scrabbling. [Early mod. E. also serable ; 
var. of scrapplel, freq, of scrape: see scrape, 
scrab, and ef. scraffle, scrapple1, scramble. The 
word in def. 3 has come to be associated with 
scribblel (ef. scrawl2), but there is no orig. con- 
nection with scribble or its source, L. scribere. | 
1. intrans. 1. To scrape, scratch, or paw with 
the hands; move along on the hands and knees; 
crawl; scramble: as, to scrabble up a cliff or a 

tree. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
They. . . wente their way, leaving him for dead. But 

he scrabled away when they were gone. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 363. 
2. To scramble or struggle to catch something. 


True virtue... is in every place and in each sex of 
equal value. Sois not continence, you see; that phantom 
of honour which men in every age have so contemned, 
they have thrown it amongst the women to scrabble for. 

Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, iii. 1. 
3. To make irregular, crooked, or unmeaning 
marks; scrawl; scribble. Jmp. Dict. 

And he [David]. . . feigned himself mad in their hands 


and scrabbled [or, made marks, margin] on the doors of the 
gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 


‘““Why should he work if he don’t choose?” she asked. 
“He has no call to be scribbling and scrabbling.” 
Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, vi. 
ΤΙ. trans. To serape or gather hastily: with 
up, together, or the like. 


Great gold eagles and guineas flew round the kitchen 
jest as thick as dandelions in a meadow. I tell you, she 
scrabbled them up pretty quick, and we all helped her. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 138. 


Every spectator can see and count the thirty pieces of 
silver as they are rung down upon a stone table, and the 
laugh is loud as Judas greedily scrabbles them up one by 
one into his bag. G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 37. 

scrabble (skrab’1), n. [< scrabble, v. Cf. scram- 
ble, π.] A moving on the hands and knees; a 
scramble. Imp. Dict. 

scrack (skrak), ». [Var. of crakel.] <A crake: 
as, the corn-scrack (the corn-crake, Crex praten- 
sis), [Loeal, Scotch.] 

scraffle (skraf’l), v.%. [A form of scrabble or 
βογαπιθίο.] 1. To scramble; struggle; hence, 
to wrangle or quarrel. Halliwell.—2. To be 
busy orindustrious. Brockett.—3. To shuffle; 
use evasion. Grose. [Obsolete or provincial 
in all uses. ] 

scrag! (skrag), n. [Also scragg, assibilated 
shrag, and with a diff. vowel scrog, shrog; < 
Sw. dial. skraka, a great dry tree, a long lean 
man; akin to Sw. dial. skrokk, anything wrin- 
kled or deformed, skrugeg, crooked, skruggug, 
wrinkled; ef. Dan. skrog, carcass, the hull of a 
ship; Icel. skroggr, a nickname of the fox, 
skroggs-ligr, lean, gaunt; Fries. skrog, a lean 
person; prob. from the root of Sw. skrukka, 
shrink, Norw. skrekka (pret. skrakk), shrink, 
Dan. skrugge, skrukke, stoop: see shrink and 
shrug. The Gael. sgreag, shrivel, sgreagach, 
dry, rocky, sgreagag, a shriveled old woman, Ir. 
sgreag, a rock, are appar. unrelated: see scrog, 
shrog.] 1. A crooked branch. [Prov. Eng. ]— 
2. Something thin or lean, and at the same time 
rough.—3. A seraggy or scrawny person.—4. 
A scrag-whale. 

A whale, of the kind called scragg, came into the harbor, 
and continued there three days. Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 30. 
5. A remnant, or refuse part; specifically, the 
neck, ora piece of the neck, of beef or mutton. 

They sat down with their little children to a little scray 
of mutton and broth with the highest satisfaction. 

Fielding, Amelia, v. 3. 
scrag! (skrag), a. [<serag1,.] Scragged or 
seraggy: said of whales. 
scrag? (skrag), v. t.; pret. and pp. scragged, 
ppr. scragging. [Prob. « serag1, 5, taken as 
simply ‘neck’ (see scrag1); but ef. Gael. sgrog, 
the head, side of the head, the neck (in ridi- 
cule), also a hat or bonnet.] To put to death 
by hanging; hang. ([Slang.] 

‘He'll come to be scragged, won't he?” ‘‘I don’t know 
what that means,” replied Oliver. “Something in this 
way, old feller,” said Charley. As he said it, Master 
Bates caught up an end of his neckerchief, and holding it 
erect in the air, dropped his head on his shoulder, and 
jerked a curious sound through his teeth; thereby indi- 
cating by a lively pantomimic representation that scrag- 
ging and hanging were one and the same thing. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xviii. 
scragged (skrag’ed), a. [<scrag! + -ed2.] 1. 
Rough with irregular points or a broken sur- 


scragged 


face; full of asperities or surface irregularities ; 


secraggy; ragged. 
Fed with nothing else but the scragged and thorny lec- 
tures of monkish and miserable sophistry. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii., Conclusion. 
2. Lean; thin and bony; showing angularity 
of form; lacking in plumpness; ill-conditioned. 
scraggedness (skrag’ed-nes), ». The state or 
character of being scragged; leanness, or lean- 
ness with roughness; roughness occasioned by 
broken, irregular points. 
scraggily (skrag’i-li), adv. 
roughness. 
scragginess (skrag’i-nes), κ. The state or 
quality of being scraggy; leanness; rugged- 
ness; roughness. 
scragglingt (skrag’ling), a. 
< serag! + -lingl.] Seraggy. 
The Lord’s sacrifice must be fat and fair; not a lean 
scraggling starved creature. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 124. (Davies.) 
scraggly (skrag’li), a. [Prop. *seragly, < seragl 
+ -ἴψ.] Having or presenting a rough, ir- 
regular, or ragged appearance: as, a scraggly 
beard. 
The tough, scraggly wild sage abounds. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 93. 
scraggy (skrag’i),a. [Early mod. E. also skrag- 
gy, skraggie; < scragl +-yl. Cf. scroggy.] 1. 
Having an irregular, broken surface; rough 
with irregular points; rugged; scragged. 
A scraggy rock, whose prominence 
Half overshades the ocean. J. Philips, Cider, i. 
2. Lean; thin; bony; poor; scrawny. 
A bevy of dowagers stout or scraggy. 
Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xviii. 
Mary’s throat, however, could not stand the severe test 


With leanness and 


[Prop. *scragling, 


of laceless exposure. It was too slender and long... . 
Miss Erroll announced that she looked scraggy. 


Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 224. | 


scrap Ἠθοκρά (skrag’nekt), a. Having aseraggy 
neck. 
scrag-whale (skrag’hwal), n. A name loosely 
applied by whalers to lean or undersized whale- 
bone whales of several species. It has no 
definite application. 
scraich, scraigh (skrach), v.74. [< Gael. sgreach, 
sgreuch, screech, scream, = Ir. sgreach, shriek, 
= W. ysgrechio, seream; cf. screech, shriek, 
shrikel,] To scream hoarsely; screech; shriek; 
ery, as afowl. [Scotch.] 
Paitricks scraichin’ loud at e’en. 
Burns, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
scraich, scraigh (skra¢h), η. [< seraich,v.] A 
hoarse scream; a shriek or screech. [Seoteh.J 
scrall}, v. and π. See scrawl, scrawil?. 
scramasax (skram’a-saks), ». [Old Frankish 
*scramasacs, *scramasaxz (cited in ML. ace. pl. 
scramasaxos), < *scrama (MHG. schrame, G. 
schramme, a wound: see scrawm) + *sacs (OHG. 
sahs = AS. seax), knife: see saxl.] Along and 
heavy knife used by the Franks in hunting and 
in war, having a blade sometimes 20 inches in 
length. 
scramb (skramb), v.t. [Avar. of scramp. Cf. 
δογαπιθῖο.] To pull or scrape together with the 
yhands. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
scramble (skram’bl), v.; pret. and pp. scram- 
bled, ppr. scrambling. [Freq. of scramb, scramp; 
or a nasalized form of scrabble, a freq. verb from 
the same ult. source: seescrabble.| 1. intrans. 
1. To struggle or wriggle along as if on all 
fours; move on with difficulty or in a flounder- 
ing manner, as by seizing objects with the hand 
and drawing the body forward: as, to scramble 
up a cliff; to scramble on in the world. 
The cowardly wretch fell down, crying for succour, and 


scrambling through the legs of them that were about him. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Up which defatigating hill, nevertheless, he scrambled, 

but with difficulty. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 200. 

The hissing Serpents scrambled on the floor. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 190. 
Make a shift and scramble through 

The world’s mud. Browning, Ring and Book, I. 23, 

2. To struggle rudely or in a jostling manner 

with others for the purpose of grasping or get- 

ting something; strive eagerly, rudely, and 

without ceremony for or as if for something 

thrown on the ground: as, to scramble for pen- 

nies; to scramble for a living; to scramble for 
office. 

The corps de garde which kept the gate were scrambling 

to gather them [walnuts] up. Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 


Now no more shalt thou need to scramble for thy meat, 
nor remove thy stomach with the court; but thy credit 
shall command thy heart’s desire. 

Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 
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The Bishops, when they see him [the Pope] tottering, 
will leave him, and fall to scrambling, catch who may. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 


You must expect the like disgrace, 
Scrambling with rogues to get a place; 
Must lose the honour you have gain’d, 
Your numerous virtues foully stain’d. 
Swift, Answer to Mr, Lindsay. 

II, trans. 1. To stir or toss together in a 
random fashion; mix and cook in a confused 
mass. 

Juliet, scrambling up her hair, darted into the house to 
prepare the tea. Bulwer, My Novel, viii. 5. 
2. To throw down to be scrambled or strug- 
gled for: as, to scramble nuts. [Colloq.] 

The gentlemen laughs and throws us money; or else 
we pelt each other with snowballs, and then they seram- 


bles money between us. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ΤΙ. 563. 


3. To advance or push in a scrambling way. 


A real, honest, old fashioned boarding-school, where 
... girls might be sent to be out of the way, and scram- 
ble themselves into a little education, without any danger 
of coming back prodigies. Jane Austen, Emma, iii. 


Scrambled eggs, eggs broken into a pan or deep plate, 
with milk, butter, salt,and pepper, mixed together slightly 
and cooked slowly. 


scramble (skram’‘bl), κ. [< scramble, v.] 1. 
A walk or ramble in which there is clambering 
and struggling with obstacles. 

How often the events of a story are set, in the frame- 
work of a country walk or a burnside scramble. 
Saturday Rev., April, 1874, p. 510. 
2. An eager, rude contest or struggle for the 
possession of something offered or desired; an 
unceremonious jostling or pushing for the pos- 
session of something. | 
Somebody threw a handful of apples among them, that 


set them presently together by the ears \2 ey the scramble. 
ir R. L’ Estrange. 

Several lives were generally lost in the scramble. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 266. 


There was much that was ignoble and sordid: a scram- 
ble for the salaried places, a rush to handle the money pro- 
vided for arms. The Century, XX XVIII. 553. 

scrambler (skram’blér), n. [< scramble + -erl.] 
One who serambles. 
All the little scramblers after fame fall upon him. 
Addison. 
scrambling (skram’bling), p. a. Straggling; 
rambling; irregular; haphazard; random: as, 
scrambling streets. 
Farewell, my fellow-courtiers all, with whom 
I have of yore made many a scrambling meal 


In corners, behind arrases, on stairs. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iii. 3. 


Peter seems to have led a serambling sort of literary ex- 

istence. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 137. 

scramblingly (skram’bling-li), adv. Ina seram- 
bling or haphazard manner. 

scramp (skramp), v. ¢% [Prob. a nasalized 
form of scrape, conformed to the series scrimp, 
scrump, ete. Cf. scramb, scramble.| To catch 
at; snatch. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

scran (skran), ». [Also skran; prob. « Icel. 
skran, rubbish, also marine stores. Cf. scran- 
nel, scranny.| 1. Seraps; broken victuals; ref- 
use. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Most of the lodging-house keepers buy the seran.. . 
of the cadgers; the good food they either eat themselves 
or sell to the other travellers, and the bad they sell to par- 
ties to feed their dogs or pigs upon. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 466. 
2. Food in general. [Military slang.]—Baa 
scran to you! bad luck to you! may you fare badly !— 
a mild imprecation used by the Irish.— Out on the scran, 
begging. [Beggars’ slang.] 
scranch (skranch), v. t. [Also seraunch, scrunch; 
prob. < D. schransen, MD. schrantsen, = LG. 
schransen = G. schranzen, eat heartily; ef. G. 
dial. schranz, a crack, report, bang. effect 
seranch, scraunch, scrunch are intensified forms, 
with prefixed s, of cranch, craunch, crunch.| To 
grind with the teeth, with a crackling sound; 
eraunch. [Colloq.] 
scranky (skrang’ki), a. [Appar. a nasalized 
form of scraggy; cf. scranny.) Secraggy; lank. 
J. Wilson. [Seotch.] 
scrannel (skran’el), a. [Appar.< *seran (hard- 
ly identical with scran, refuse) + -el, here an 
adj. suffix with dim. effect. Cf. seranny.] Slight; 
slender; thin; squeaking. 
When they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 124. 

In its [the palm-squirrel’s] shrill gamut there is no string 
of menace or of challenge. Its scrannel quips are point- 
less—so let them pass. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 41. 
scranning (skran’ing), π. [ς seran + -ἴπρι.] 
The act of begging for food. [Slang.] 


scrape 


scranny (skran’i), a. [Also, and now usually, 
scrawny ; appar. ς *scran (see scrannel) + -y1.] 


x Same as scrawny. [Prov. Eng.] 


scrap! (skrap),”. [< ME. scrappe, < Icel. skrap, 
scraps, trifles, = Norw. skrap = Sw. *skrap in 
af-skrap, off-scrapings, refuse, dregs, = Dan. 
skrab, scrapings, trash, «1961. Sw. Norw. skrapa 
= Dan. skrabe = EK. scrape: see scrape.}] 1. A 
small piece, properly something scraped off; a 
detached portion; a bit; a fragment; a rem- 
nant: as, scraps of meat. 


They have been at a great feast of languages, 
the scraps. Shak., L. 


and stolen 
L., v. 1 40. 
You again 
May eat scraps, and be thankful. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 1. 


He is a Fool with a good Memory, and some few Scraps 
of other Folks Wit. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 5. 


The girl ran into the house to get some crumbs of bread, 
cold potatoes, and other such scraps as were suitable to 
the accommodating appetite of fowls. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 
2. A detached piece or fragment of something 
written or printed; a short extract: as, scraps 
of writing; scraps of poetry. 
A scrap of parchment hung by geometry 
(A great refinement in barometry) 
Can, like the stars, foretell the weather. 
Swift, Elegy on Partridge. 
This is a very scrap of aletter. Walpole, Letters, 11. 434, 


Clive is full of humour, and I enclose you a rude scrap 
representing the bishopess of Clapham, as she is called. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, iii. 


Scraps of thundrous epic lilted out. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
3. A picture suited for preservation in a scrap- 
book, or for ornamenting screens, boxes, ete. : 
as, colored scraps; assorted scraps.— 4. pl. Fat, 
after its oil has been tried out; also, the refuse 
of fish, as menhaden, after the oil has been ex- 
ressed: as, blubber scraps. See graves!.—5. 
rought iron or steel, in the form of clippings 
or fragments, either produced in various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, or collected for the pur- 

pose of being reworked. 

In the manufacture of laminated steel barrels, the best 


quality of steel scrap is mixed with a small proportion of 
charcoal iron. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LV. 51. 


Dry scrap, the refuse of menhaden or other fish, after 
the oil has been expressed, dried in the sun or by artificial 
heat, for use as manure.— Green scrap, crude fish-scrap 
or guano, containing 50 to 60 per cent. of water; chum or 


crude pomace.— $crap-cutting machine, a machine in 


which long metal scrap is cut to size for bundling and re- 
working. 


scrap! (skrap), v. t.; pret. and pp. scrapped, ppr. 
scrapping. (< scrap!,n.] 1. To consign tothe 
scrap-heap, as old bolts, nuts, spikes, and other 
worn-out bits of iron.—2. To make scrap or 
refuse of, as menhaden or other fish from which 
the oil has been expressed. 

scrap2(skrap),v. A dialectal variant of scrape}. 

scrap? (skrap),. [ς scrap2,v. Cf. serapel, n., 
3.] A fight; a scrimmage. ([Slang. ] 

scrap? (skrap), ». [Also scrape, and assibi- 
lated shrap, shrape; perhaps due to scrap? = 
scrapel, scratch, grub, as fowls; but ef. Icel. 
skreppa, a mouse-trap, perhaps same as skrep- 
pa, a bag, serip: see scrip1.] A snare for birds; 
a place where chaff and grain are laid to lure 
birds. [Prov. Eng. ] 

scrap-book (skrap’buk), η. A book for holding 
scraps; a volume for the preservation of short 
pieces of poetry or prose, prints, engravings, 
ete., clipped from books and papers. 

scrap-cake (skrap’kak), ». Fish-scrap in mass. 
Also scrap-cheese. 

scrap-cinders (skrap’sin’dérz), π. pl. The ash 
or residue of whale-scrap burnt in the try- 


yx works, used for scouring decks, ete. 


scrape! (skrap), v.; pret. and pp. scraped, ppr. 
scraping. [< ME. scrapien, scrapen, also assibi- 
lated shrapen, shrapien, shreapien, < Icel. Norw. 
Sw. skrapa = Dan. skrabe = D. schrapen, scrape ; 
AS. scearpian, searify: a secondary form of a 
strong verb, AS. screpan, screopan (pret. screp, 
pp. serepen), scrape, also in comp. dscrepan, 
scrape off (screope, a scraper); connected with 
AS. scearp, ete., sharp: see sharp. Cf. scrap, 
scrapple1, scrab, scrabble, scramble.) 1. trans. 
1. To shave or abrade the surface of with a 
sharp or rough instrument, especially a broad 
instrument, or with something hard; scratch, 
rasp, or shave, as a surface, by the action of a 
sharp or rough instrument; grate harshly over. 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 152. 


Somebody happened to scrape the floor with his chair 
just then; which accidental sound has the instantaneous 
effect that the cutting of the yellow hair by Iris had upon 
infelix Dido. ο. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iii. 


κ tance. 
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scrape 


2. To make clean or smooth by scratching, 
red Mi or planing with something sharp or 
ard. 


about. :, Lev. xiv. 41, 
No more dams I'll make for fish, 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish. 


hak., Tempest, ii. 2. 187. scrape-penny ( skrap’pen’i), 2. 


3. To remove or take off by or as by scratching 
or rubbing; erase: with owt, off, or the like. 


Offerings to be made at the shrine of saints, or a little SCL ADEE (skra’pér), n. 


to be scraped of from men’s superfluity for relief of poor 
people. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 6. 

I will also scrape her dust from her, and make her like 
the top of a rock. Ezek. xxvi. 4. 

Like the sanctimonious pirate, that went tosea with the 
Ten Commandments, but scraped one out of the table. 

hak., M. for M., i. 2. 9. 
4. To collect by careful effort; gather by small 
earnings or savings: with together or up, or the 
like: as, to scrape enough money together to buy 
a new watch. 

You shall not think, when all your own is gone, to spend 
that I have been por gd up for Michael. 

Beau. and ΕΙ., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 4. 

What if in forty-and-two years’ going about the man 
had scraped together enough to give & portion to his child ? 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

I wish I could book up to you at such amomentas this, 

but I haven’t gotit. I send you all I can scrape together. 

C. Lever, A Rent in a Cloud, p. 172. 
To scrape acquaintance with a person, to get on terms 
of acquaintance by careful effort; insinuate one’s self into 
acquaintance with a person. 

Presently afterward the sergeant arrived. . . . He said 
he had scraped an acquaintance with Murphy. 

Fielding, Amelia, v.. 4. 
To scrape down, to express disapprobation of and to 
silence by scraping the feet on the floor: as, to scrape 
down an unpopular speaker. [Eng.] 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and 
scraped down. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
=$yn. 1. Scrape, Scratch, Chafe, Abrade, Erode. Scraping 
is done with a comparatively broad surface: as, to scrape 
the ground with a hoe; scratching is done with that which 
is somewhat sharp: as, to scratch the ground with a rake; 
chajing and abrading are done by pressure or friction: as, 
a chafed heel. rode is chiefly a geological term, mean- 
ing to wear away by degrees as though by gnawing or 
biting out small amounts. Scraping generally removes or 
wears the surface ; scratching makes lines upon the sur- 
face; chafing produces heat and finally soreness; abrad- 
ing wears away the surface; eroding may cut deep holes. 
or chafe may be freely figurative. 


. tmtrans. 1. To scratch, or grub in the 
ound, as fowls. Prompt. Parv., p. 450.—2. 
o rub lightly or gratingly: as, the branches 
scraped against the windows.—3. To draw back 
the foot in making obeisance: as, to bow and 
scrape.—4%. To play with a bow on a stringed 
instrument: a more or less derogatory use. 
You shall serape, and I will sing 
A scurvy ditty to a scurvy tune, 


Repine who dares, 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1. 


The symphonious scraping of fiddles, the tinkling of 
triangles, and the reer ar of tambourines. 
. L. Peacock, Headlong Hall, xi. 
5. To save; economize; hoard penuriously. 
She scraped and scra at pleasure, till I was almost 
starved todeath. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lIxv. 


A scraping acquaintance, a mere bowing acquain- 


crapel (skrap), x. [< serapel, v. In def.3 a 
particular use (‘a tight place,’ ‘a squeeze’); 
but it may have arisen from the dial. scrape, 
a snare: see scrape?, scrap’.] 1. The act or 
noise of scraping or rubbing, as with some- 
thing that roughens or removes a surface; 
hence, the effect of scraping, rubbing, or scratch- 
ing: as, a noisy scrape on a floor; the scrape of 
a pen.—2, A scraping or drawing back of the 
foot in making obeisance. 

Every moment, also, he took off his Highland-bonnet, 
and performed a bow and scrape. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 

3. An embarrassing position, usually due to im- 
prudence and thoughtlessness. 

Trust me, Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of thine will 


sooner or later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 12. 
The Naybe Musa . . . found into what a terrible scrape 
he had got; but hunger did not leave him for a moment 
to deliberate. Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 456. 
O mercy! have they drawn poor little dear Sir Lucius 
into the scrape? . Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 1. 
When a thinker is compelled by one part of philosophy 
to contradict another part, he cannot leave the conflict- 
ing assertions standing, and throw the responsibility for 

his scrape on the arduousness of the subject. 

Mui, On Hamilton, viii. 
4. The concreted turpentine obtained by 
scraping it out from incisions in the trunks of 


Iv. 39 
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scrape? (skrap), ή. 
And he shall cause the house to be scraped withinround scrape-good (skrap’gud), a. 


xpenurious person; a miser. 
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Pinus palustris. Encyc, Brit., IX. 711.—5. A 

shave, [Slang.] 

Same as scrap3., 

[ς serapel, v., + 

obj. good.] Miserly; avaricious; stingy. 
None will be there an usurer, none will be there a 

pinch-penny, a scrape-good wretch, or churlish hardheart- 

ed refuser. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 4. (Davies.) 

[< scrapel, v., 
+ obj. penny.] An avaricious or - 


[ς serapel + 
-er1,] 1. Aninstrument with which 
anything is scraped. Specifically—(a) 
An iron implement placed at or near the 


door of a house, on which to scrape the 
dirt from the soles of the shoes, 


Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the entry, 


—S>S 
Scraper, 1(@). 


or at the foot of the stairs; ... the scraper will last longer. yscraps or fragments. Eclectic Rev. 


Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 


“Bad!” echoed Mrs. Briggs. “It’s death’s-door as 
you’ve been nigh, my dear, to the very scraper.” 
Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xix. 


(9) An apparatus drawn by oxen or horses, and used for 
scraping earth in making or repairing roads, digging cel- 
lars, canals, etc., and generally 
for raising and removing loos- 
ened soil, etc. In use the scraper 
is held with the handles slight- 
ly elevated till it scoops up its 
charge of earth, which is held by 
the sides and back. The han- 
dles are then pressed downward, 
which elevates the edge so that 
it no longer scrapes; the scraper 
being then drawn along, sliding 
on the bottom, to the place of dis- 
charge, the handles are suddenly 
and sharply raised, which engages the edge with the 
ground, and the draft then turns the scraper bottom-side 
upward, dumping the contents. (c) A large broad hoe 
used in cleaning roads, courtyards, cow-houses, etc. (d) 
An instrument having two or 
three sides or edges, for cleaning 
the decks, masts, or planking of 
ships, etc. (e) In engraving: () 
A three-sided and fluted tool se 
in a wooden handle, used to re- 
move the ridge or bur raised 
by the burin or dry-point from 
the sides of furrows cut into the surface of a copperplate. 
(2) A three-sided tool with a lozenge-shaped point, used 
by wood-engravers to lower the edges in the light parts of 
a block in order to protect the edges in presswork. (f) In 
lithog., the angled edge in a press against which the pro- 
tected sheet is drawn by a scraping movement, and which 
gives the required impression. (g) A marble-workers’ tool 
for cutting flutes and channels. (h) A stucco-workers’ 
shaping-tool. (ϐ A 
tool used by miners 
for removing the 
dust or so-called 
σ “bore-meal” from 
the drill-hole. () 
Α wood-working 
tool with a straight 
or a curved blade 
and with one or 
two handles, used to remove address-marks from pack- 
ing-boxes and in finishing fine woodwork. (4) A tool used 
by cabinet-makers.in dress- 
ing off and smoothing ve- 
neers, etc. (7) A planing- 
machine in which the wood 
is forced against a stationary 
scraper or cutting-bar. (m) 
An implement of wood, with 
a thin blade shaped like an 
ordinary knife-blade, used to 
scrape sweat from horses. (n) In tron-working, a tool 
used after the planer to give a true face. (0) A road- 
scraper. (p) Muit., an instrument for scraping powder 
from the bores of mortars and howitzers. It consists of a 
handle of iron, having a scraper at one end and a spoon 
for collecting dirt at the other, both made of steel. (ᾳ) A 
thumb-flint. (7) A small dredge or scoop used for taking 
Ph besades μες ο ΟΥ] and also for cleaning off the beds. It 
is shaped something like a stout scythe, with a bag of iron 
ring-work on one side of the blade. (s) An instrument 
with which to clean the tongue by scraping off the fur. 


2. One who scrapes. Specifically —(a) Amiser; one 
whose possessions are acquired by penurious diligence 
and small savings; a scrape-penny. 


Be thrifty but not covetous. Therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 
Never was scraper brave man. 

G. Herbert, The Temple, The Church Porch. 


(6) A fiddler, as one who scrapes the strings. 
Out! ye sempiternal scrapers. Cowley. 


3. pl. The scratchers or gallinaceous birds of 
the old order Rasores. Macgillivray.—Crumb- 
scraper, a utensil with a broad flat blade, usually of metal, 
for removing crumbs from the table-cloth. 


scraper-bar (skra’pér-biir), η. Ina lithographic 
press, a piece of wood the lower edge of which 
is beveled on both sides to an edge about one 
fourth of an inch in width, beneath and against 
which the tympan of the press is dragged under 
great pressure. 

scraper-machine (skra’pér-ma-shén’),n. A 
form of lithographic press which gives impres- 
sion by the scraping of the protected sheet 
against an angled platen. ([Eng.] 





Scraper, x (4). 





Scraper, 1 (@). 





a, handles; 4, blades; c, scraper, 1 (7). 








Cabinet-makers’ Scrapers, 
showing forms of edges. 





scrat 


scrape-scallt (skrap’skal), η. [ς serapel, v., + 
obj. scall.] A miser; a scrape-penny. 

That will draw unto him everything, goode, badde, 
precious, vile, regarding nothing but the gaine, a scraper, 
or scrape-scall, trahax. 

Withals, Dict. (1608), p. 80. (Nares.) 

scrap-forging (skrap’for’jing), n. A piece of 

serap-iron piled, heated, and drawn into a 
bar. 

pris fovea g (skrap’hép), ». A place in a rail- 

road yard where all old iron, such as bolts, 

nuts, odd bits of metal, and spikes, is collected. 


—To go to the scrap-heap, or to be fit for the scrap- 
heap, to go to ruin, or to be fit for no useful purpose. 


|  ΘΟΤΑΡ-ΠΟΙΙ6Θ (skrap’hous), ». An establishment 


in which fish-scrap is prepared. 
scrapiana (skrap-i-an’i), π. pl. [Pseudo-NL., 
ς E. scrap! + -i-ana.] A collection of literary 
[Rare. ] 
scraping (skra ping), nm. [ς ME. scrapynge; 
verbal η. of scrapel,v.] 1. The act of one who 
serapes.—2. That which is scraped off from a 
substance, or is collected by seraping or rak- 
ing: generally used in the plural: as, the scrap- 
ings of the street; pot-scrapings. 
All thy tricks 


Of cozening with a hollow cole, dust, scrapings. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


They [the pastry-cooks] buy also scrapings, or what re- 
mains in the butter-firkins when emptied by the butter- 
sellers in the shops. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 208. 
3. pl. Savings; hard earnings; hoardings. 

Trusted him with all, 
All my poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Of dust and deskwork. Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
scraping-ground (skra’ping-ground), π. A 

place to which deer resort to scrape or rub the 
velvet off their antlers. 

When the leaves are falling, the nights cool, and the 
October moon is full, the lordly bucks begin their noc- 
turnal rambles over their favorite runways and scraping- 
grounds. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 89. 

scrapingly (skra’ping-li), adv. By scraping. 

scraping-plane (skra’ping-plan), π. A plane 
having a vertical cutter or bit with an edge 
ground at an angle of 70° or 80°, adjusted by a 
vertical screw, and held in place by an end- 
screw and block, used by workers in iron, steel, 
brass, ivory, and hard woods. 

scrapire (skrap’ir), ». [Manx.] The Manx 
shearwater, Puffinus anglorum. 

scrap-iron (skrap’i’érn), n. Old iron, as cut- 
tings of plates and other miscellaneous frag- 
ments, accumulated for reworking. Wrought 
scrap-iron consists of cuttings, clippings, and worn-out 
small articles, such as horseshoe-nails; when carefully 


selected and rewrought, the product possesses superior 
toughness and malleability. 


scrap-metal (skrap’met’al), n. Fragments of 
any kind of metal which are of use only for 
reworking or remelting. 

scrappily (skrap’i-li), adv. In scraps or frag- 
ments; fragmentarily; desultorily. [Colloq.] 

-He [Carlyle] was still a raw, narrow-minded, scrappily 
educated Scotchman. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 779. 

scrappiness (skrap’i-nes), π. Scrappy charac- 
ter or condition; fragmentariness; disconnect- 
edness. ([Colloq.] 

The extracts are taken from the works of Dumas, Ber- 
quin, Gautier, Guizot, Victor Hugo, and the Comtesse de 
Ségur; they are well graduated, and sufficiently long to 
avoid scrappiness. 

The Academy, April 12, 1890, p. iv. of adv’ts. 
scrapping-machine (skrap’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
In bakeries, an attachment to a panning-ma- 
chine, which gathers and removes the waste 
after the dough has been cut into cakes, etc. 
scrapple! (skrap’l), v.7. [Freq. of scrape}, v.] 
To grub about. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. 
scrapple? (skrap’l), π. [Dim. of scrapl.] An 
article of food something like sausage-meat, 
made from scraps of pork, with liver, kidneys, 
etc., minced with herbs, stewed with rye- or 
ecorn-meal, and pressed into large cakes. When 


cold it is cut in slices and fried. It is of Pennsylvania- 
Dutch origin. 


scrappy (skrap’i), a. [ς serap + -yl.] Con- 
sisting of scraps; made up of odds and ends; 
fragmentary. [Colloq.] 

The balanced sing-song neatness of his speech. . . was 
the more conspicuous from its contrast with good Mr. 
Brooke’s scrappy slovenliness. 

; George Eliot, Middlemarch, ii. 
scrat! (skrat), v. [Also, transposed, scart; < 
ME. scratien, orig. *scarten, scratch: see scart! 
and shear. Cf. scratch1, scrattle.] I, trans. To 
scratch. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
I will scrat out those eyes 


That taught him first to lust. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (Steele Glas, etc., ed. Arber), p. 105. 


scrat 


II, intrans. 1. To scratch. 

Thet child... thet seratteth agenn, and bit [biteth] 
upon the gerde. Ancren Riwle, p. 186. 
2. To rake; search. 


Ambitious mind a world of wealth would haue, 
So serats, and scrapes, for scorfe and scornie drosse. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 506. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
scrat?+ (skrat), ». [Early mod. E. also skrat; 
< ME. scrat, skrat, skratt, scraite, scart, scrayte, 
ς AS. *scret, an assumed form, for which is 
found the appar. deriv. scritta (for *scretta?), in 
a once-occurring gloss, a hermaphrodite, appar. 
orig. a ‘monster,’ OHG. scraz, also scraz, 
MHG. schraz, schraz, also OHG. scrato, MHG. 
schrate, schrat, G. schratt, also OHG. MHG. 
screz, a goblin, imp, dwarf, = Icel. skratti, a 
goblin, wizard. Hence, from G., Slovenian 
shkrat, Bohem. skrzhet, shkratek, shkrzhitek = 
Pol. skrzot, a goblin. Cf. scratch2. It is possible 
that the AS, and E. sense is due to some literary 
association with L. scratta, scraitia, scratia, 
scrapta, an epithet applied to an unchaste wo- 
man.] 1. A hermaphrodite. Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, xxxix. 22.—2. A devil: in the phrase 
x Aud Scrat, Old Scratch. See scratch?, 
scratch! (skrach), v. [An extended form of 
scrat, due to confusion with cratch|: see scratl 
and cratchl, and ef. scotch?.] 1. trans. 1. To 
mark or wound slightly on the surface by the 
seraping or tearing action of something rough, 
sharp, or pointed. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 


Scratching her legs that one shall swear she bleeds. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 60. 


A sort of small sand-coloured stones, so hard as to scratch 
glass. N. Grew, Museum. 
2. To rub or serape, as with the finger-nails 
or with a scratcher, but without wounding or 
marking, as for the purpose of relieving itch- 
ing or irritation. 
When he read, he scratch’d his head, 
And rav’d like one that’s mad. 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V. 988). 
Enlarge, diminish, interline ; 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 
To scratch your head, and bite your nails. 
Swift, On Poetry. 
8. To write or draw hurriedly or awkwardly ; 
scribble. 
If any of their labourers can scratch out a 
they desire no wit, style, or argument. 
4. To dig, scrape, or excavate with the claws: 
as, some animals scratch holes in which they 
burrow.—5. To erase or blot out; obliterate; 
expunge. 
His last act is to try and get his name scratched, so that 


he may not die in the service of a stranger. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I, 189. 
Specifically —(a) In horse-racing, to erase, as the name of 
a horse, from the list of starters. 

How’s the horse? . . . You haven’t scratched him, have 
ye, at the last minute? I tell ye, he'll carry all the money 
to-morrow ; and he ought to be near winning, too — see if 
he won't! Whyte Melviile, White Rose, I. xiii. 
(6) In U. S. politics, to erase (the name of a candidate on a 
printed ballot) by drawing a line through it; hence, to re- 
ject (a candidate).— To scratch out, to erase; rub out; 
obliterate.=Syn. 1. Chafe, Abrade, etc. See scrape. 

11. intrans. 1. Το use the nails, claws, or the 
like for tearing the surface, or for digging, as 
a hen. 


Dull tame things . 


pamphlet, 
Surtft. 


. . that will neither bite nor scratch. 
Dr. H. More. 


The indefatigable zeal with which she scratched, and her 
unscrupulousness in digging up the choicest flower or 
vegetable for the sake of the fat earth-worm at its root, 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, x. 
2. To relieve cutaneous irritation by the scrap- 
ing action of the nails or claws or of a scratcher. 

If my hair do but tickle me, I must seratch. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 28. 
3: In U.S. politics, to expunge or delete a namé 
on a voting-paper or ballot; reject one or more 
candidates on a regular party ticket, by cancel- 
ing their names before casting the ballot. 

The greatest scolds are notoriously partisans who have 
themselves scratched and bolted whenever it was their in- 
terest or pleasure todoso. The Century, XXXVII. 814. 
4. In billiards, to make a seratch or fluke.— 
To scratch along, to scramble on; get along somehow. 
(Colloq. ] 

“Oh, I suspect we'll scratch along all right,” Macarthy 
replied. H. James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 88. 

* Where the hen scratches. See hen. 

scratch! (skrach), π. anda. [< scratch, v.] I, 
n. 1, A break in the surface of a thing made by 
scratching, or by rubbing with anything point- 
ed; a slight furrow; a score: as, a scratch on 
wood or glass. 
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The coarse file . . . makes deep seratches in the work. . 


J. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises, 


2. A slight wound; a laceration; a slight in- 
cision: as, he escaped with a mere scratch on 
the face. 
My greatest hurt 
Is but a scratch compar’d to mortal wounds. 

Beau. and Fl. (?), Faithful Friends, iii. 3. 
3. pl. A disease in horses, consisting of dry 
chaps, rifts, or scabs between the heel and 
the pastern-joint.— 4. In various contests: (α) 
The line from which the contestants start. 

The runners stand with their toes on the scratch, the 
starter calls “set,” and the men assume the positions which 
they think will get them into their best speed the quick- 
est. Seribner’s Mag., VIL. 777. 


‘ne report reached us, and with a scurry the five ponies 
came away from the scratch, followed by a cloud of dust. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 403. 


The scratch, or line from which the jump is taken, is a 
joist, some five inches wide, sunk flush with the ground. 
The Century, XL. 207. 
(b) A line drawn across a prize-ring, to which 
boxers are brought in order to join fight. See 
to come up to the scraich, under come. (c) The 
starting-point or time of starting of a player 
or contestant who has to make the full score 
or who is allowed no odds in a handicap game 
or contest; also, a player or competitor hold- 
ing such a position.—5. In billiards, a stroke 
which is successful, but not in the way in- 
tended; a fluke.—6, A kind of wig covering 
only a part of the head; a scratch-wig. 
When I was last at Paris, no person of any condition, 
male or female, appeared but in full dress, . . . and there 
was not such a thing to be seen as a peruque ronde; but 


at present I see anumber of frocks and scratches in a morn- 
ing in the streets of this metropolis. 


Smollett, Travels, vi. (Davies.) 


7. A calcareous, earthy, or stony substance 
which separates from sea-water in boiling it for 
salt. Jtees.—8. Α scrawl. [Collog.] 

“This is Chichely’s scratch. What is he writing to you 


about?” said Lydgate, wonderingly, as he handed the note 
to her. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxv. 


To come up to the scratch, See come.—To toe the 
scratch, to come to the scratch; be ready to meet one’s 
opponent. [Colloq.] . 

I. a. 1. Taken at random or haphazard, or 
without regard to qualifications; taken indis- 
criminately; heterogeneous: as, a scratch crew. 
[Colloq.] 

The corps is.a family gathered together like what jock- 
eys call a ‘‘scratch team”—a wheeler here and a leader 
there, with just smartness enough to soar above the level 
of a dull audience. Lever, Davenport Dunn, lvi. 


2. Without handicap or allowance of time or 
distance: noting arace or contest in which all 
competitors start from the same mark or on even 
terms, or a competitor who receives no. handi- 
cap allowance.—§cratch division, See division. 

scratch? (skrach),”.. [In the phrase Old Scratch, 
a var. of scrat?, as in the dial. Aud Scrat, the 
devil: see scrat2. ΟΕ. seratch!, var. of scrat1.] 
A + Mes only in the phrase Old Scratch, the 
devil. 

scratch-awl (skrach’al), n. A scriber orseribe- 


awl. 
scratch-back (skrach’bak), ». Same as back- 
scratcher, 1. 


scratch-brush (skrach’brush), » A name of 


various brushes. (a) A brush of hard, fine brass wire, 
used in metal-working, particularly by workers in fine 
metals and alloys and electroplaters, for operating upon 
metal surfaces to remove dead luster and impart bril- 
liancy. (6b) A brush of iron or steel wire, used by brass- 
and iron-founders for cleaning sand from castings. (6) A 
brush of fine spun glass, sometimes used by electroplaters 
for imparting brilliant surfaces to articles of extreme deli- 


cacy. 

scratch-coat (skrach’kot), n. In plastering, 
the rough coat of plaster first laid on. In two- 
coat plastering, it is also called, when laid on lath, the 
laying-coat, and when laid on brick the rendering-coat. 
In three-coat plastering, it is called the pricking-up coat 
when laid on lath, roughing-in coat when laid on brick. 
It is named seratch-coat from the fact that it is usually 
roughened by scratching the surface with a pointed in- 
strument before it is set hard, in order that the next coat 
may more strongly adhere to it. 

scratch-comma (skrach’kom/i), ». In print- 
ing, a diagonal line of the form /, used as a 
comma by Caxton. Compare solidus. 


scratch-cradle (skrach’kra’dl), n. 
cat’s-cradle. 

scratched (skracht),a. [< scratch + -ed2.] In 
ceram., decorated with scratches or rough in- 
cisions in the paste.—Scratched lacquer. See 


scratcher (skrach’ér), n. [ς seratch1, v., + 
-εγ1.] One who or that which scratches spe- 
cifically—(a) An implement for scratching to allay irrita- 
tion. See back-scratcher,1. (b) pl. In ornith., the Rasores or 
gallinaceous birds; thescrapers. (c)In U.S. politics, one 


Same as 


tr Lacquer. 


scrawl 


who erases a name.or names from a ballot before voting 
it; one who rejects one or more names on a ticket. (d) A 
day-book. [U. 8.] 


He [a bank-teller] would not enter deposits in his scratcher 
after a certain hour. Phila. Ledger, Dec. 30, 1887. 
scratch-figure (skrach’fig’ar), n. In printing, 
a type of a figure crossed by an erasing line: 
used in elementary arithmeties to illustrate 
canceling. 
scratch-finish (skrach’fin’ish), ». <A finish for 
decorative objects of metal-work, in which a 
surface otherwise smooth is diversified by small 
curved scratches forming irregular scrolls over 
the whole field. qn 
scratch-grass (skrach’ gras), π. 1. The ar- 
row-leafed tear-thumb, Polygonum sagittatum. 
[U. 8.]—2. Same as scratchweed. 
scratchingly (skrach’ing-li), adv. With scratch- 
ing action.” [Rare.] 
Like a cat, when scratchingly she wheels about after a 
mouse. Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
scratchings (skrach’ingz),». pl. [Cf. scratch1, 
m.,7. Possibly it may be a corruption of sear- 
cings,< searce, a sieve.| Refuse matter strained 
out of fat when it is melted and purified; 
scraps. [Prov. Eng.] 
She’d take a big cullender to strain her lard wi’, and then 
wonder as the scratchins run through. 
. George Eliot, Adam Bede, xviii. 
scratch-pan (skrach’pan), π, A pan in salt- 
works to receive the seratch. 
scratchweed (skrach’wéd), x. The cleavers or 


goose-grass, Galium Aparine.. The stems are prick- 
ly backward, and the leaves rough on the margin and 
midrib. [Prov. Eng.] 
scratch-wig (skrach’wig), 2. A kind of wig 
that covers only a part of the head; a scratch. 
His scratch wig on one’ side, his head crowned with a 
bottle-slider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt 
fun and the effects of wine. Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxvi. 
scratch-work (skrach’ wérk), π. Wall-deco- 
ration executed by laying on the face of a 
building, or the like, a coat of colored plaster, 
and covering it with a coat of white plaster, 
which is then scratched through in any design, 
so that the colored ground appears; graftito 
decoration. 
scratchy (skrach’i), a. . [< scratch + -y1.] 1. 
Consisting of mere scratches, or presenting the 
appearance of such; ragged; rough; irregular. 
The illustrations, though a little scratchy, are fairly 
good. oy The Nation, XLVIL. 461. 
2. Scratching; that scratches, serapes, or 
grates: as, ascratehy pen; ascratchy noise.—38. 
Of little depth of soil; consisting of rocks barely 
eovered with soil: as, scratchy land. [Prov. 
Eng.]—4. Wearing a seratch-wig. 
Scratchy Foxton and he [Neuberg] are much more toler- 
able together. Carlyle,;in Froude (Life in London, xxiv.), 
scrattle (skrat’l), ο. 7.; pret. and pp. scrattled, 
ppr. scrattling. [Freq. of scrati,v.] Το scram- 
ble; scuttle. [Prov. Eng.] 
In another minute a bouncing and serattling was heard 


on the stairs, and a white bull-dog rushed in. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. iii. 


scrault, 7. An obsolete form of serawil. 
scraunch (skriinch), v. ¢.. Same as scranch or 
serunch. 


scraw (skra),”.. [< Gael. serath, sgraith, a turf, 
sod, greensward (sgrathan, a little peeling or 
paring), = Ir. serath, a turf, =. W. ysgrawen, a 
hard crust, what forms a crust.] A turf; a 
sod. [Ireland and Scotland. ] 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of cut- 
ting scraws (as they call them), which is flaying off the 
green surface of the ground to cover their cabins or make 
up their ditches, _ Swift, Drapier’s Letters, vii. 

scrawet, 2. An obsolete form of scrow, 
scrawl} (skral),v. 4. [Early mod. E. also scraul, 
serall ; ς ME. seraulen, erawl; a form of crawl 
with intensive s prefixed: see crawll.]. To 
creep; crawl; by extension, to swarm with 
crawling things. 
Ye ryuer scrauled with the multitude of frogges in 
steade of fyszshes. Coverdale, Wisdom xix. 10. 
The ryuer shall seraule with frogges. 
Coverdale, Ex. viii. 3. 
scrawl! (skral), ». [<serawil, v. In def. 2 per- 
haps suggested by trawl.] 1. The young of the 
dog-erab. [Prov. Eng.] 
ο. Onthy ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in thy heart the scrawl shall play. 
Tennyson, The Sailor Boy. 
2. Atrawl. [Newfoundland to New Jersey.] 
scrawl? (skral), v. [Early mod. E, also serail, 
a contr. form of scrabble, perhaps confused with 
scrawll,] J, trans. 1. To draw or mark awk- 
wardly and irregularly with a pen, pencil, or 


- --- - 


scrawl 


other marking implement; write awkwardly, 
hastily, or carelessly ; scribble: as, to scrawl a 
letter; also, to make irregular lines or bad writ- 
ing on: as, to scrawl a piece of paper. 
Peruse my leaves through ev’ry part, 
And think thou seest its o wner’s heart, 
Scrawl'd o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light. Swift. 
2. To mark with irregular wandering or zig- 
zag lines: as, eggs scrawled with black (natu- 
ral marking). 
II, intrans. To write unskilfully and inele- 
gantly. 
I gat paper in a blink, 
And down gaed stumpie in the ink.... 
Sae I’ve begun to scrawl. 
ia Burns, Second Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
scrawl? (skral), x. [Early mod. E. also serail ; 
< scrawl2, v.] A piece of unskilful or inelegant 
writing; also, a piece of hasty, bad writing. 
I... should think myself exceeding fortunate could 
I make a real discovery of the Cardinal’s ashes, of which, 
&c., more another time, for I believe I have tired you now 
with my scrall. 
B. Willis, in Letters of Eminent Men, 11. 20. 


Mr. Wycherley, hearing from me how welcome his let- 
ters would be, writ to you, in which I inserted my scrawl. 


Pope. 
scrawl? (skral), ». [Prob. a contraction of 
*scraggle, dim. of scragl.] A ragged, broken 
branch of a tree; brushwood. [New Eng.] 
scrawler (skra’lér), n. [< scrawl2, v., + -erl.] 
One who scrawls; a hasty or awkward writer. 
scrawly (skra‘li), a.  [<serawl2 + -yl.] Serawl- 
ing; loose; ill-formed and irregular: noting 
writing or manuscript. [Colloq. ] 
scrawm (skram), v. ὔ. (Prob. < D. schrammen 
= MLG. schrammen, scratch; from the noun, D. 
schram, a wound, rent, = G. schramm, schram, 
schramme, a wound, = Icel. skrdma = Sw. skrd- 
ma = Dan. skramme, a sear; prob. ult. <¢ γ skar, 
eut: see shearl,] To tear; scratch. [North. 
Eng. ] 
He scrawm’d an’ scratted my faice like a cat. 
Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 
scrawniness (skra’ni-nes), η. Serawny, raw- 
boned, or lanky character or appearance: 
scrawny (skra’ni), a. [A dial. form of seranny, 
now prevalent: see scranny.| Meager; wasted; 
raw-boned; lean: as, a scrawny person; scrawny 
hens. 
White-livered, hatchet-faced, thin-blooded, scrawny re- 
formers. J. @. Holland, Timothy Titcomb. 
scray, scraye(skra),n. [<W. ysgrdell, ysgrden, 
the sea-swallow, = Bret. skrav, > F. screau, the 
small sea-gull, Larus ridibundus.] The com- 
mon tern or sea-swallow, Sterna hirundo. See 
eut under tern, [Eng.] . 
screablet (skré’a-bl), a. [< L. sereare, hawk, 
hem, + -ble.]_ That may be spit out. Bailey, 
1731. . 
screak (skrék), υ. i. [Early mod. E. also screek, 
seriek ; now usually assibilated terminally 
sereech or initially shriek, being subject, like 
other supposed imitative words, to consider- 
able variation: see screech, and scrike, shriek, 
shrikel,.] To utter a sharp, shrill sound or out- 
ery; scream or screech; also, to creak, as a 
door or wheel. | atk 


I would become a cat, 
To combat with the creeping mouse 
And scratch the sereeking rat. 


Turberville, The Louer. 
secreak (skrék), ». [Early mod, E. also scrike ; 
< sereak, Ὁ. Ce. screech, shriek, shrikel, n.] A 
creaking; a screech; a creaking sound. 
scream (skrém),v.i. [< ME. seremen, screamen, 
< Teel. skrema = Sw. skrdmma = Dan. skremme, 
seare, terrify; cf. Sw. skrdn, a scream, skrdna, 
whimper; prob. ult. akin to Sw. skrika, Dan. 
skrige, shriek (see screak, shriek, shrike1), Dan. 
skreekke, scare, EK. shrill, Se. skirl, ery aloud, 
G. schreien, D. schreijen, Sw. skria, ery aloud, 
shriek, ete. (see αγ). 1. To ery out with 
shrill voice; give vent or utterance to a sharp 
or piercing outery; utter shrill cries, as in fright 
or extreme pain, delight, ete. 
I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
. Shak., Macbeth, ii, 9. 16. 


Never peacock against rain 
Scream'd as you did for water. 


Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 5. 
2. To give out a shrill sound: as, the railway 
whistle sereamed.= Syn. See scream, n. 
scream (skrém),». [<scream,v.] 1: A sharp, 
piercing sound or ery, as one uttered in fright, 
pain, ete. 
Dismal screams, . .. 
Shrieks of woe. 
Pope, Ode, St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 57, 
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2. A sharp, harsh sound. 
The scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the 
wave, Tennyson, Maud, iii. 


=Syn. Scream, Shriek, Screech. A shriek is sharper, 
more sudden, and, when due tofear or pain, indicative of 
more terror or distress thanascream. Screech emphasizes 
the disagreeableness of the sharpness or shrillness, and 
its lack of dignityin a person. It is more distinctly figu- 
rative to speak of the shriek of a locomotive than to speak 
of its seream or screech, 


screamer (skré’mér), n. [< scream, v., + -erl.] 
1. One who or that which screams. 
The screamer aforesaid added good features and bright 
eyes to the powers of her lungs. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 
2. In ornith., specifically, one of several dif- 


ferent birds. (a) The cariama or seriema, Cariama 
cristata, more fully called crested screamer. See cut under 
seriema. (b) Any member of the family Palamedeide. 
The horned screamer is Palamedea cornuta; crested 
screamers are Chauna chavaria and C. derbiana. See cut 
under Palamedea. (ο) The European swift, Cypselus apus. 
See cut under Cypselus. [Local, British.] 


3. Something very great, excellent, or exciting ; 
a thing that attracts the attention or draws 
forth screams of astonishment, delight, ete.; a 
whacker; a bouncer. [Slang, Ὁ. 5.] 
If he’s a specimen of the Choctaws that live in these 
parts, they are screamers. Thorpe, Backwoods. 
screaming (skré’ming), p. a. 1. Crying or 
sounding shrilly.—2. Causing a scream: as, 
a screaming farce (one calculated to make the 
audience scream with laughter). 
scree! (skré), π. [< Icel. skritha (= Sw. Dan. 
skred), @ landslip on a hillside (frequent in 
166]. local names, as Skritha, Skrithu-klaustr, 
Skrith-dalr, ete.; skrithu-fall, an avalanche), < 
skritha, creep, οταν], move, glide, = AS. scri- 
than, go: see scrithe.| A pile of debris at the 
base of a cliff; a talus. [Usedin both the sin- 
gular and the plural with the same meaning. ] 
A landslip, a steep slope on the side of a mountain cov- 


ered with sliding stones, in Westmoreland called screes. 
Cath. Ang., p. 326, note. 


Before I had got half way up the screes, which gave way 
and rattled beneath me at every step. Southey. 
scree? (skré), m. [A dial. abbr. of screen.] A rid- 
dle or coarse sieve. {Scotch and North. Eng. ] 
screech (skréch),v. [Early mod. E. also skreech, 
skriech, dial. also scritch ; < ME. schrichen, serik- 
en, shryken,, schriken, shriken, < Ieel. skrekja, 
shriek, skrikja, titter, = Sw. skrika = Dan. 
skrige, shriek: see shriek and. screak, other 
forms of the same ult. imitative word.] I, 1- 
trans, To ery out with a sharp, shrill voice; 

scream harshly or stridently ; shriek. 

And the synfulle thare-with ay cry and skryke. 
Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 7347. 
The screech-owl screeching loud. 

Shak., M. Ν. D., v. 1. 383. 


= See scream, n. 
it” trans. To utter (a screech). 
And when she saw the red, red blude, 
A loud skriech skrieched she. 
Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 310). 
screech (skréch),”. [Early mod. E. also skreech, 
skriech, scritch ; < screech, v. Cf. Sw. skri, skrik 
= Dan. skrig, a shriek: see shriek.] 1. Asharp, 
shrill ery; a harsh scream. 


Forthwith there was heard a great lamentation, accom- 
panyed with groans and skreeches. 


The birds obscene. . . 
With hollow sereeches fled the dire repast. 
| Pope, tr. of Statius’s ΊΠεραίἆ, i. 
2. Any sharp, shrill noise: as, the screech of a 
railway-whistle. | 
She heard with silent petulance the harsh screech of 
Philip’s chair as he heavily dragged it on the stone floor. 
; rs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iv. 
3. In ornith., the mistlethrush, Turdus viscivo- 
yus, [Prov. Eng.]=Syn. Shriek, etc. See scream. 
screech-cock (skrech’kok), n. Same as screech, 
3. [Prov. Eng.] 
screecher (skré’chér), x. 1. One who or that 
which screeches; a screamer.— 2. Specifically, 
in ornith.: (a) The swift, Cypselus apus. Also 
sereamer, squealer. (0) pl. The Strepitores. 
screech-hawk (skréch’hak), n. The night- 
jar or churr-owl, a goatsucker, Caprimulgus eu- 
ropeus. Seecutundernightjar. (Local, Eng. |] 
screech-martin (skréch’mir’tin),n. The swift, 
Cypselus apus. (Local, Eng.] 
screech-owl (skréch’oul), ». [Also formerly 
or dial. scritch-owl (= Sw. skrik-uggla); < screech, 
seritch2,+ owll,] An owl that screeches, as dis- 
tinguished from one that hoots: applied to va- 


rious species. In Great Britain it is a common name 
of the barn-owl. In the United States it is specifically 
applied to the small horned owls of the enue Scops (or 

egascope). See red οιοί (under red1), and compare saw- 
w 


Sandys, Travailes, Ρ. 9. 


screen 


Battes, Owles, and Scritch-owles, birds of darknesse, were 
the obiects of their darkened Deuotions. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 697. 


A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers. Addison, Spectator, No. 7. 
screech-thrush (skréch’thrush), ». The mistle- 
thrush, Turdus viscivorus. Macgillivray. 
screechy (skré’chi), a. [< sercech, n., + -y1.] 
1. Shrill and harsh, like a sereech. Cock- 
burn.— 2. Given to screeching; screamy; loud- 
xmouthed: as, a sereechy Woman. 
screed (skréd),». [A var. of shred; ς ME. serede, 
AS. scredde, a shred: see shred, an assibilated 
form, with shortened vowel.] 1. A piece torn 
off; a shred: as, ascreed of cloth. [Now chief- 
ly Seotch.]—2. A long strip of anything; 
hence, a prolonged tirade; a harangue. 
Some reference to infant-schools drew Derwent Cole- 
ridge forth from his retirement in an easy-chair in a cor- 


ner, and he launched out into a Coleridgean screed on edu- 
cation. Caroline F'ox, Journal, p. 46. 


ShallI name these, and turn my screed into a catalogue? 
D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, iii. 

3. In plastering: (a) A strip of mortar about 
6 or 8 inches wide, by which any surface about 
to be plastered is divided into bays or compart- 


ments. Thescreeds are 4, 5, or 6 feet apart, according to 
circumstances, and are accurately formed in the same 
plane by the plumb-rule and straight-edge. They thus 
form gages for the rest of the work, the interspaces being 


filled out flush with them. (0) A strip of wood simi- 
larly used.—4. The act of rending or tearing; 
arent; a tear. 
When .. . lasses gi’e my heart a screed, . . . 
I kittle up my rustic reed ; 
It gies me ease. Burns, To W. Simpson. 
A screed ο) drink, a supply of drink in a general sense ; 
hence, a drinking-bout. [Scotch.]—Floating screed. 
See floating. 
screed (skréd), v. t. [A var. of shred, v., as 
screed, n., i8 of shred, n.: see screed, .,. and 
shred, υ.] 1. To rend; tear.—2. To repeat 
glibly; dash off with spirit. 
Wee Davock’s turn’d sae gleg,... 
He'll screed you aff Effectual Calling 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 
Burns, The Inventory. 
screed-coat (skréd’k6t), η. In plastering, a coat 
made even or flush with the screeds. See 
screed, n., 3. 
screeket, υ.{. An obsolete form of sereak. 
screen (skrén), x. [Early mod. E. also skreen, 
* skreine, scriene, < ME. seren, a screen (against 
fire or wind), < OF. escren, escrein, escran, a 
sereen (against a fire), the tester of a bed, F. 
écran, 8 sereen; origin uncertain; perhaps re- 
lated to OF’. eserene, escriene, escrenne, escreigne, 
ecreigne, ecraigne, ecraine, screigne, ete., F. 
écraigne, a wattled hut, ς OHG. scranna, skran- 
na, MHG. schranne, a bench, court, G. schranne, 
bench, shambles, a railing, rack, grate, court. 
The word is glossed in ME. by scrinium, scrine- 
um, as if identified with L. serinium, a shrine: 
see shrine.] 1. A covered framework, parti- 
tion, or curtain, either movable or fixed, which 
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Fire-screen, covered with tapestry.— Louis-Seize style. 


serves to protect from the heat of the sun or 
of a fire, from rain, wind, or cold, or from 
other inconvenience or danger, or to shelter 
from observation, conceal, shut off the view, 
or secure privacy: as, a fire-sereen; a folding 
screen; a window-screen, ete.; hence, such a 
covered framework, curtain, etc., used for some 





screen 


other purpose: as, a screen upon which images 
may be cast by a magic lantern; in general, 
any shelter or means of concealment. 
Your leafy screens. Shak., Macbeth, v. 6. 1. 
There is... great use of ambitious men in being 
screens to princes in matters of danger and envy. 
Bacon, Ambition. 
Mill. Mincing, stand between me and his Wit. ! 
Wit. Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a Skreen before a great Fire. 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 4. 
Specifically, inarch.: (a) An ornamental partition of wood, 
stone, or metal, usually so placed in a church or other 
building as to shut out an aisle from the choir, a private 
chapel from a transept, the nave from the choir, the high 
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Screen.— Lady te ee of Gloucester Cathedral, England, 
looking toward the nave. 


altar from the east end, an altar-tomb from a public pas- 
sage, or to fill any similar purpose. See perclose, and cut 
under organ-screen. (b) In some medieval and similar 
halls, a partition extending across the lower end, forming 
a lobby within the main entrance-doors, and having often 
a gallery above. (c) An architecturally decorated wall 
inclosing a courtyard or the like. Such a feature as the 
entire facade of a church may be considered as a screen 
when it does not correspond with the interior structure, 
as is commonly the case in Italian and frequent in Eng- 
lish churches, but is merely a decorative mask for the 
building behind it. See cut under reredos, 


The screen of arches recently discovered in the hétel of 
the Prefecture at Angers. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 490. 


The western facade . . . of Lincoln consists of a vast 
arcaded screen unbroken by upright divisions, with a level 
cornice terminating its multiplied horizontal lines. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 162. 


2. A kind of riddle or sieve. Especially—(a) A 
sieve used by farmers for sifting earth or seeds. Other 
screens for grain and other substances are in the shape 
of cylinders, some having knockers or brushes as in a 
flour-bolt. See cuts under pearling-mill. (b) A wire 
sieve for sifting sand, gravel, etc. See sand-screen (with 
cut). (ο) In metal.,a perforated plate of metal, used in 
the dressing of ores. The screens of a stamp-mill are 
placed in front of the mortars, and regulate the fineness to 
which the material has to be reduced before it can pass 
through, and thus escape further comminution. (d) An 
apparatus for sizing coal in a coal-breaker. Screens of 
cast-iron are used for the coarser sizes, and of woven wire 
for the very smallest. (¢) A device to prevent the passage 
of fish up a stream, made of common wire painted with tar, 
or strips of laths planed and nailed to a strong frame: em- 
ployed by fish-breeders, 

3. A large scarf forming a kind of plaid. 
[Seoteh.] 


The want of the screen, which was drawn over the head 
like a veil, she supplied by a bongrace, as she called it: 
a large straw bonnet, like those worn by the English 
maidens when labouring in the fields. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviii. 


Folding screen. (a) Ascreen consisting of several leaves 
or flats hinged together in such a way that when they are 
opened at an angle the screen will stand firmly. (6) A 
screen supported on cross-rails, feet, or the like, enabling 
it to stand firmly, and with hinged flaps which when open- 
ed increase its width._— Ladder-screens, coverings put 
underneath ladders on board ship to prevent the feet of 
those going up and down from being seen, The ladders 
when so covered are said to be dressed.— Magazine- 
screen (naut.), a curtain made of baize, flannel, or fear- 
naught, and having an aperture closed byaflap. In time 
of action, or when the magazine is open, this curtain is 
hung before the scuttle leading from the magazine, and 
the cartridges are passed through the aperture for distri- 
bution to the guns.—Magnetic screen. See magnetic. 
—Screen bulkhead. See bulkhead. 

screen (skrén),v.¢. [Early mod. E. also skreen ; 
< screen, n.] 1. To shelter or protect from in- 


convenience, injury, danger, or observation; 
cover; conceal. 
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Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
That screen’d the fruits of the earth. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 30. 

The Romans still he well did use, 

Still screen’d their Roguery. 
Prior, The Viceroy, st. 30. 
2. To sift orriddle by passing through a screen: 
as, to screen coal.=Syn. 1. To defend, hide, mask, 
cloak, shroud. 7 

screener (skré’nér), n. 

either sense. 
Engine men, bank hands, screeners, all wanted a rise, 
and in most cases got it. The Engineer, LXX. 259. 
screening-machine (skré’ning-ma-shén’), n. 
An apparatus having a rotary motion, used 
for sereening or sifting coal, stamped ores, and 


One who screens, in 


ythe like. 


screenings (skré‘ningz), π. pl. [Verbal n. of 
screen, v.| 1. The refuse matter left after sift- 
ing coal, ete.— 2. The small or defective grains 
of wheat separated by sifting. 

screes (skréz), πι. pl. Same as scree}. 

screeve (skrév),v. [Prob.< Dan. skrive, write: 
see scribe.] To write or draw; write a begging 
letter, ete. _ [Thieves’ slang. ] 

screever (skrée’vér), ». [Prob. ς Dan. skriver, 
scribe, < skrive, write: see screeve.} One who 
writes begging letters, or draws colored-chalk 
pictures on the pavements. [Thieves’ slang.] 

The screevers, or Writers of Begging-letters and Peti- 

tions. kibton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 649. 

screeving (skré’ving),”. [Verbal n. of sereeve, 
v., prob. ¢ Dan. skrive, ¢ L. scribere, write: see 
shrive.] Begging by means of letters, petitions, 
or the like; writing false or exaggerated ac- 
counts of afflictions and privations, in order to 
receive charity; drawing or writing on the pave- 
ments with colored chalks. [Thieves’ slang. ] 

I then took to screeving (writing on the stones). I got 

my head shaved, and a cloth tied round my jaws, and 
wrote on the flags “ IlIness and Want,” though I was never 
better in my life, and always had a good bellyfull be- 
fore I started of a morning. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 461. 
screfet, 1. An obsolete form of sheriff1. 
Scremerston crow. The hooded crow. 
screnet, 7. A Middle English form of screen. 
screw! (skr6é),. [Formerly also scrue; = MD. 


*schroeve, D. schroef, scriwe, schrive = MLG. 


schruve, LG. schruve, schruwe = MHG. schribe, 
G. schraube, G. dial. schrauf, schraufen (cf. Russ. 
shchurupt, < G.) = Icel. skrifa = Sw. skruf = 
Dan. skrue, a serew (external screw); < OF. es- 
croue, escroe, escro, Ἐ'. écrou, the hole in which 
a screw turns, an internal screw, a nut; prob. 
¢ L. scrobis, rarely scrobs, a ditch, trench, grave, 
in ML. used also of the holes or furrows made 
by rooting swine (cf. L. scrofa, a sow): see scro- 
biculate, scrofula. The Teut. forms are all de- 
rived (through the LG.) from the OF., with 
change of sense, as in E., from ‘internal screw’ 
to ‘external screw.’ In defs..5, 6, 7, ete., the 
noun is from the verb.} 1+. The hole in which 
8 screw (in sense 2) turns.—2. A eylinder of 
wood or metal having a spiral ridge (the thread) 
winding round it, usually turning in a hollow 
cylinder, in which a spiral channel is cut cor- 


responding to the ridge. These convex and concave 
spirals, with their supports, are often called the screw and 
nut, and also the external or male screw and the internal or 
Jemale screw respectively. The screw forms one of the six 
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Samples of variously formed Screws used in Carriage-making and 
Carpentry: a, 0, c, a, é are special forms of wood-screws in common 
use. 









mechanical powers, and is virtually a spiral inclined plane 
—only, the inclined plane is commonly used to overcome 
gravity, while the screw is more often used to overcome 
some other resistance. Screws are right or left according 
to the direction of the spiral, They are used (1) for bal- 
ancing forces, as the jack-screw against gravity, the pro- 
peller-screw against the resistance of water, ordinary 
screws against friction in fastening pieces together, the 
screw-press against elasticity, etc. ; and (2) for magnify- 
ing a motion and rendering it easily manageable and mea- 
surable, as in the screw-feet of instruments, micrometer- 


screw 


screws, etc. For the pitch of a screw, see pitch1, 7 (0). See 
also leading-screw, leveling-screw. 


3. A spiral shell; a screw-shell. 


His small private box was full of peg-tops, . . . screws, 
birds’ eggs, etc. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 3. 


4. A screw propeller.—5. [Short for screw 
steamer.] A steam-vessel propelled by means 
of a screw propeller.—6, A small parcel of 
tobacco done up in paper with twisted ends, 
and usually sold fora penny. [Great Britain. ] 


I never was admitted to offer them [cigars] in a parlour 
or tap-room; that would have interfered with the order 
for screws (penny papers of tobacco). 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 494. 


7. Aturn of a serew. 


Strained to the last screw he can bear. 
Cowper, ‘ruth, 1. 385. 
8. A twist or turn to one side: as, to give a 
billiard-ball a serew by striking it low down or 
on one side with a sharp, sudden blow. Com- 
pare English, 5. | 


The nice Management of . . . [the beau’s] Italian Snuff 
box, and the affected Screw of his Body, makes up a great 
Part of his Conversation. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of μήν Anne, 

(I. 140. 


9. Pressure: usually with the. [Slang.] 


However, I will put the serewonthem. They shall have 
nothing from me till they treat her better. 
H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxvii. 
10. A professor or tutor who requires students 
to work hard, or who subjects them to strict ex- 
amination. [College slang, U.8.J]—11. Wages 
or salary. [Slang.] 


He had wasted all his weekly screw, 
And was in debt some sixpences besides. 
Australian Printers’ Keepsake. (Leland.) 


12. In math., a geometrical form resulting 
from the combination of an axis, or straight 
line given. in position, with a pitch or linear 
magnitude.— Archimedean screw. See Archimedean. 


— A screw loose, something defective or wrong, as with 
a scheme or an individual. 


My uncle was confirmed in his original impression that 
something dark and mysterious was going forward, or, as 
he always said himself, ‘‘that there was a screw loose some- 
where.’ Dickens, Pickwick, xlix. 


Auxiliary screw, a screw propeller in a vessel having 
pele power as her main reliance, generally so fitted that it 
can be hoisted clear of the water when not in use. See 
cut under banjo-frame.— A ring-screw, a 
secondary screw exerting its force at an angle with the 
plane of symmetry of a vessel, and used to increase a ves- 
sel’s manageableness.— Back-center screw. See back- 
center.— Backlash of a screw. See backlash.—Blake’s 
screw, a screw-bolt having an eye in one end and a 
screw-thread cut in the other; an eye-bolt.— Compound, 
coreciprocal screw. See the adjectives.— Differen- 
tial screw, an arrangement consisting of a male screw 
working in a female screw and having a female screw 
cut through its axis with a different pitch, a second male 
screw working in this. If the hollow screw is turned 
while the inner one is prevented from turning, the 
latter advances proportionally to the difference of the 
pitches.—Double screw, a screw which has two consecu- 
tive spiral ridges or threads, both having the same pitch. 
—Endless screw, See endless.—Female screw. See fe- 
male.—Flat screw, a spiral 
groove cut in the face of a disk, 
which by its revolution com- 
municates a rectilinear mo- 
tion to a sliding bar carrying a 
pin which works in the groove. 
—Fossil screw. See fossil 
and screwstone.— Hindley’s 
screw, a screw cut ona solid, 
of such form that if any plane 
be taken through its longitu- 
dinal axis, the intersections of 
the plane by the perimeter are 
arcs of the pitch-circle of a 
wheel into which the screw is 
intended to work. It is so 
named from having been first 
employed by Mr. Hindley of 
York in England.— Hunter’s 
screw [named from its inven- 
tor, Dr. John Hunter), adouble 
screw consisting of a princi- 
pal male screw that turns in a nut, but in the cylinder of 
which, concentric with its axis, is formed 4 female screw 
of different pitch that turns 
on a secondary but fixed male 
screw. The device furnishes 
a screw of slow but enormous 
lifting power without the ne- 
cessity of finely cut and conse- 
quently frail threads. Every- 
thing else being equal, the 
lifting power of this screw in- 
creases exactly as the differ- 
ence between the pitches of 
the principal male screw and 
the female screw diminishes, 
in accordance with the princi- 
ple of virtual velocities.— In- 
terior screw. See interior. 
—Interrupted screw, in 
mach., a screw part or parts 
of whose thread are cut away, 
rendering it discontinuous ; 
specifically, a screw whose 
exterior is divided into six 
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Hindley’s Screw. 

a, screw; 4, toothed wheel 
meshing with a. When α turns 
as indicated by straight arrow, 
6turns as indicated by curved 
arrow. 








screw 


equal parts, with the screw-threads removed from alter- 
nate sectors, used to form the closure of a breech-loading 
cannon. In some cases the interruptions extend entirely 
around the screw, so that, in the common parlance of 
mechanics, ‘‘every other thread” is removed. Such a 
screw will turn perfectly in a nut of sufficient length. 
See cut under cannon.—Involution of six screws. See 
involution.— Left-handed screw, a screw which is ad- 
vanced by turning from right to left, in contradistinction 
to the usual or right-handed screw, which turns in the 
opposite direction.— Male screw. See male1.— Metric 
screw, a screw in which the pitch is commensurable in 
units or fractions of a unit of the French metric system. 
— Milled screw, a screw with a flat broad head the edge 
of which is fluted, crenated, or roughened, to afford a 
firm hold for the fingers. Such screws are much used in 
chemical, philosophical, and electrical instruments, and 
in small machines.— Perpetual screw. Same as endless 
screw (which see, under endless).—Plane screw. See 
plane1.— Portland screw, the cast of the interior of 
a fossil shell, Cerithium portlandicum.. See screwstone.— 
Principal screw of inertia. See inertia.—Quadruple 
screw, a screw with four consecutive threads, all of the 
same pitch.— Reciprocal screws. See reciprocal.—Reg- 
ulating screw, a screw used to determine a motion; a 
screw which guides the slides and moving parts of ma- 
chinery.—Riggers’ screw. See rigger.—Right-and-left 
screw, a screw of which the threads upon the opposite 
ends run in different directions. See cuts under compound 
and lathe.—Screw propeller, a propeller acting on the 
principle of the screw, attached to the exterior end of a 
shaft protruding through the hull of a vessel at the stern. 
It consists of a number of spiral metal blades either cast 
together in one piece or bolted to ahub. In some special 
cases, as in ferry-boats, there are two screws, one at each 
end of the vessel. In some war-vessels transverse shafts 
with small propellers have been used to assist in turn- 
ing quickly. An arrangement of screws now common is 
the twin-screw system, in which two screws are arranged 
at the stern, each on one of two parallel shafts, which are 
driven by power independently one of the other. By stop- 
ping or slowing up one shaft while the other maintains its 





Screw Propeller. 


A, sectional elevation, the section bein 
showing method of attaching blades # by 


through shaft and hub, 
τς» B, side elevation; 
C, cross-section of blade, on larger scale; 2), diagrammatic view of 
hull of a screw-propeller ship, in which & shows position of boilers; 
2, the engines; 7, propeller-shaft; ¢, thrust-block; g, propeller. 


velocity, very rapid turning can be effected by twin screws, 
which have, moreover, the advantage that, one being dis- 
abled, the vessel can still make headway with the other. 
Some vessels designed to attain high speed have been 
constructed with three screws. A very great variety of 
forms have been proposed for screw-propeller blades; but 
the principle of the original true screw is stillin use. Vari- 
ations in pitch and modifications of the form of the blades 
have been adopted with success by individual construc- 
tors. The actual area of the screw propeller is measured 
on a plane perpendicular to the direction in which the 
ship moves. The outline of the screw projected on that 
plane is the actual area, but the effective area is, in 
good examples, from 0.2 to 0.4 greater than this; and 
it is the effective area and the mean velocity with which 
the water is thrown astern that determine the mass 
thrown backward. The mass thrown backward and the 
velocity with which it is so projected determine the pro- 
pelling power. 
een used, but has not been generally approved, Com- 
are feathering-screw. See also cut under banjo-frame.— 
Screw surface, a helicoid.—Setting-up screw, a screw 
for taking up space caused by wear in journal-boxes, etc. ; 
an adjusting-screw.—Society screw, a screw by which 
an objective is attached to the tube of a microscope, of a 
standard size adopted (in 1857) by the Royal Microscopical 
Society of London and now almost universally used.— 
Spiral screw, a screw formed upon a conical or conoidal 
core.—Transport screw, a screw working in a trough or 
passage for transferring grain or other granular or pul- 
verulent material. Compare conveyer.—Triple screw, 
a screw having three consecutive threads, all of the same 
pitch.—Under the screw, subjected to or influenced by 
strong pressure; compelled; coerced.—Variable screw, 
in lathes and other machines, a feed-screw which by the 
varying velocity of its rotation gives a variable feed.— 
V-threaded screw, a screw having a thread of trian- 
gular cross-section. See diagram of screw-threads under 
screw-thread. — ed screw, a screw with a broad flat- 
tened head projecting in a line with its axis so as to be 
conveniently grasped by the ends of the fingers for turn- 
ing it. (See also lead-screw, leveling-screw, micrometer- 
x screw, thumb-screw, wood-screw.) 
screw! (skré), v. [Formerly also serue; = D. 
schroeven = G. schruven = G. schrauben = 
Icel. skrifa = Sw. skrufva = Dan. skrue, screw; 
from the noun.] 1. trans. 1. To turn, move, 
tighten, fasten, press, or make firm by a screw, 
or by giving a turn to a serew; apply a screw 
to, for the purpose of turning, moving, tighten- 
ing, fastening, or pressing: as, to screw up a 
bracket; to screw a lock on a door; to screw a 
press. 


A kind of feathering propeller has also κ ley. Also shaft-tunnel. 
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Screw up the heighten’d pegs 

Of thy sublime Theorbo four notes high’r. 
Quarles, Emblems, i., Invoc. 
2. To turn or cause to turn, as if by the appli- 
cation of a screw; twist.—38. To force; espe- 
cially, to force by the application of pressure 
similar to that exerted by the advancing action 
or motion of ascrew; squeeze: sometimes with 

up or out: as, to screw up one’s courage. 

We fail! 


But serew your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 60. 


Fear not, man; 
For, though the wars fail, we shall screw ourselves 
Into some course of life yet. 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, ii. 1. 


He scrued up his poore old father in law’s accounte to 
above 200ti, and brought it on ye generall accounte. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 289. 
4. To press hard upon; oppress as by exac- 
tions or vexatious restrictions or conditions. 
Our country landlords, by unmeasurable screwing and 


racking their tenants, have already reduced the miserable 
people to a worse condition than the peasants in -. 
wif 


In the presence of that board he was provoked to ex- 
claim that in no part of the world, not even in Turkey, 
were the merchants so screwed and wrung as in England. 

allam. (Imp. Dict.) 
5. To twist; contort; distort; turn so as to 
distort. 

Serew your face at one side thus, and protest. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 1. 


The self-important man in the cocked hat . . . screwed 
down the corners of his mouth, and shook his head. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 63, 
II, intrans. 1. To turn so as to serve for tight- 
ening, fastening, etc.: as, a nut that screws to 
the right or to the left.— 2. To have or assume 
a spiral or twisting motion: as, the ball screwed 
to the left.—3. To move or advance by means 
of a screw propeller. [Rare.] 
Screwing up against the very muddy boiling current. 
W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, vii. 
4, To require students to work hard, or sub- 
ject them to strict examination. 
screw2 (skré), n. [< ME. screwe, assibilated 
shrewe, mod. EK. shrew: see shrew1.] 1. A stingy 
fellow; a close or penurious person; one who 
makes a sharp bargain; an extortioner; a miser; 
a skinflint. 
The ostentatious said he was ascrew; but he gave away 
more money than far more extravagant people. 
hackeray, Newcomes, Viii. 
2. A vicious, unsound, or broken-down horse. 


Along the middle of the street the main business was 
horse-dealing, and a gypsy hostler would trot out a suc- 
cession of the weediest old screws that ever kept out of 
the kennels. Harper’s Mag., UX XVI. 625. 


What screws they rode | 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, iii. 

screwable (skré’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
serewed: as, a screwable bracket. The Engi- 
meer, LXIX. 411. 

screw-alley (skré’al’i), n. In a serew steam- 
er, 8 passageway along the shaft as far aft as 
the stern tubing, affording an opportunity for 
thorough examination of the shaft and its bear- 
ings: known in the a CE pe 88 shaft- 

ng. 

screw-auger (skré’a’gér), n. See auger, 1. 

screw-bean (skré’bén), . The screw-pod mes- 
quite; also, one of its pods. See bean! and 
screw-pod mesquite (under mesquite?), 

screw-bell (skré’bel), m. An instrument re- 
sembling a bell in shape, with a screw-thread 
cut on the interior surface: used for recovering 
lost tools in a bore-hole. 

screw-blank (skré’blangk), . A piece of metal 
cut from a bar preparatory to forming it into a 
screw. 

screw-bolt (skré’bolt), ». A square or cylin- 
drical piece of iron, witha knob or flat head at 


one end and a screw at the other. It is adapted 
to pass through holes made for its reception in two or 
more pieces of timber, metal, etc., to fasten them together 
by means of a nut screwed on the end that is opposite to 
the knob or head. See cuts under bolt and screw. 


screw-box (skr6’boks),n. <A device for cutting 
the external threads on wooden screws, simi- 
lar in construction and operation to the screw- 
plate. 

screw-burner (skré’bér’nér),. Inlamps: (a) 
A burner having a screw to raise and lower the 
wick. (b) A burner which is attached by a 
serew-thread to the socket of the lamp-top. 
E. Η. Knight. 

screw-caliper (skré’kal’i-pér), ». <A caliper 
in which the adjustment of the points is made 
by ascrew. ΕΒ. H. Knight. 


screw-feed 


screw-cap (skré’kap), n. A cover to protect 
or conceal the head of a screw, or a cap or cover 
fitted with a screw. 

screw-clamp (skré’klamp), 7. 
acts by means of a screw. 

screw-collar (skré’kol’ir), π. In microscopy, 
a device for adjusting the distance between the 
lenses of an objective so as to maintain defini- 
tion with varying thickness ofthe cover-glass. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. ii. 317. 

screw-coupling (skré’kup’ling), n. A device, 
in the form of a collar with an internal screw- 
thread at each end, for joining the ends of two 
vertical rods or chains and giving them any 
desired degree of tension; a screw-socket for 
uniting pipes or rods. 

screw-cut (skro’kut),. A cut made in a spiral 
direction; specifically, a spiral cut in the tip 
of horn to form a plate which, pressed out flat, 
may be used for comb-making. 

screw-cutter (skro’kut’ér), nm. 1. A hand- 
tool or die for cutting screws. It consists of a re- 
volvable head (into which the material to be operated on 


is inserted), to the interior of which cutters, adjustable by 
screws from the outside, are attached radially. 
2. A screw-cutting machine, or one of the cut- 
ting-tools used in such a machine. 
screw-cutting (skré’kut’ing), a. Used in eut- 
ting screws.— Screw-cutting chuck. See chuck4.— 
Screw-cutting die, the cutting-tool in a screw-cutting 
machine; a screw-plate. EH. Η. Knight.—§$crew-cut- 
ting gage, a gage with angles, by which the inclination 
of the point of the screw-cutting tool can be regulated, as 
well as the inclination of the tool itself, when placed in 
position for cutting the thread. EH. H. Knight. See cut 
under center-gage.— Screw-cutting lathe. (a) A lathe 
with a slide-rest, with change-gears by which screws of 
different pitch may be cut. (b) Same as screw-cutting 
machine.—§$crew-cutting machine, a form of lathe for 
cutting screw-threads upon rods. The rod is caused to 
rotate against a cutting-tool while being thrust forward at 
afixedrate. The pitch of the screw is determined by the 
relative speeds of rotation and advance of the bar, which 
are controlled by suitable gearing ; and the size and depth 
of the thread are controlled by the cutting-tool employed. 
Also called screw-cutting lathe. 


screw-die (skr6’di), x. A die used for cutting 
screw-threads. 

screw-dock (skré’dok), ». A kind of graving- 
dock furnished with large screws to assist in 
raising and lowering vessels. 

screw-dog (skré’dog), n. In a lathe, ete., a 
clamp, adjustable by means of a screw, for 
holding the stuff securely in the carriage. 

screw-dollar (skré’dol’iir), n. A medallion of 
which the obverse and reverse are in separate 
plaques which can be screwed together so as 
to form a very small box. Also called screw- 
medal. 

screw-driver (skré’dri’vér), ». <A tool, in 
form like a blunt chisel, which fits into the nick 
in the head of a screw, and is used to turn the 
screw, in order to cause it to enter its place or 


to withdraw it. 
screwed (skréd), p.a. [Pp. of screwl, v.] 
“Tight”; intoxicated; drunk. [Slang.] 
Alone it stood, while its fellows lay strew’d, 
Like a four-bottle man in a company screw’d, 
Not firm on his legs, but by no means subdued. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 161. 


She walked so unsteadily as to attract the compassion- 
ate regards of divers kind-hearted boys, who . . . bade 
her be of good cheer, for she was “‘only a little screwed.” 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxv. 

screwed-work (skréd’wérk), n. In wood-turn- 

ing, work in which the cutting is done in a 

spiral direction, so as to leave a spiral fillet, 

bead, or other ornamental spiral pattern upon 
the finished article, as in balusters, ete. 

Chestnut or sycamore is far more suitable for the pro- 
duction of screwed-work. Campin, Hand-turning, p. 257. 

screw-elevator (skré’el’é-va-tor),n. 1. Aform 
of elevator or lift operated by a vertical screw. 
[Seldom used.]—2. A dentists’ tool, con- 
sisting of a staff having a gimlet-screw on the 
end to screw into the root of a tooth in order 
to pull it out.— 8. In surg., a conical screw of 
hard rubber used to force open the jaws of 
maniacs or persons suffering from lockjaw. 
E. Η. Knight. 

screwer (skré’ér), π. [ς screwl, v., + -erl.] 
One who or that which screws. 

screw-eye (skr6’i), η. 1. A screw having a 
loop or eye for its head: a form much used to 
furnish a means of fastening, as by a hook, a 
cord, ete.—2. A long screw with a handle, 
used in theaters by stage-carpenters in secur- 
ing scenes. 

screw-feed (skré’féd), n. 1. The feeding-mech- 
anism actuating the lead-screw of a lathe.— 
2. Any feed-mechanism governed or operated 
by a screw. 


A clamp which 


screw-fish 


screw-fish (skré’fish),. Fish packed under a 
screw-press. [Trade-name. ] 

screw-forceps (skré’fér’seps), n. A dentists’ 
instrument with jaws between whichis a screw, 
which is caused to protrude into and fill the 
nerve-canal, to obviate risk of crushing the 
tooth when the jaws of the instrument are 
closed upon it. H. Η. Knight. 

screw-gage (skr6’gaj),”. Adevice for testing 
the diameter, the pitch, and the accuracy of 
the thread of screws. It consists of a steel ring cut 
with an internal screw of the standard gage. Also called 
screw-thread gage.— Internal screw-gage, a steel screw 


with an external thread cut to an accurate gage, used to 
test internal-threaded or female screws. 


screw-gear (skr6o’gér), n. In mech., a worm- 
serew and worm-wheel, or endless screw and 
pinion. &. H. Knight. 

screw-hoist (skré’hoist), n. A hoisting-appa- 
ratus consisting of a large toothed wheel, with 
which is geared an endless screw. 

screwing (skri’ing),a. Exacting; close; care- 
ful; economical. 

Whose screwing iron-handed administration of relief is 

the boast of the parish. Howitt. (Imp. Dict.) 
screwing-engine (skré’ing-en’jin), ». A ma- 
chine for cutting wooden serews and for the 
making of serewed-work. 

screwing-machine (skré’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
Same as screw-machine. 

screwing-stock (skré’ing-stok), ». Same as 


screw-stock.— Guide screwing-stock, a common form 
of die-stock for cutting threads on pipe or rods. It hasa 
guide in the form of a bushing with screws, to clamp the 
exterior of the pipe or rod and cause the die to turn in 
a plane at right angles to the longitudinal axis of the ob- 
ject upon which the screw-thread is to be cut. 


screwing-table (skré’ing-ta”bl), ». 
serew-table. 

screw-jack (skré’jak), π. In dentistry, an im- 
plement, consisting of two abutments with 
screws between them, for regulating displaced 
or crowded teeth.—Traversing screw-jack. Sce 

κ traversing-jack. 

screw-key (skré’ké), n. A key for turning a 
screw. It may be a form of screw-driver, or a 
form of wrench. See cut under screw-stock. 

screw-lock (skré’lok), n. <A type of lock hay- 
ing a movable opening bar, which is secured 
by a serew when the lockis closed. It is made 
in various forms, and is used for handcuffs, 
fetters, padlocks, ete. 

screw-machine (skré’ma-shén’), ». A machine 


for making screws. For metal screws it is a form of 
lathe similar to a bolt-machine. For wooden screws itis a 
machine, or a series of machines, working more or less 
automatically, for trimming, nicking, and threading screw 
blanks, which are fed in by a hopper, and are turned out 
as finished screws. The name is also given to screw-cut- 
ting machines (which see, under screw-cultting). 


screw-mandrel (skré’man/‘drel), ». A man- 
drel of the head-stoek of a lathe provided with 
a serew for attaching chucks. 

screw-medal (skré’med’al), π. Same as screw- 
dollar. 

screw-molding (skré’mol’ding), n. 1. The 
molding of serews in sand for easting. A 
cylindrical mold is made, and a pattern screw 
run through it to form the thread.—2. The 
process of forming screws of sheet-metal for 
collars or caps, by pressing upon a former. 

screw-nail (skré’nal), n. A screw used to fas- 
ten pieces of wood together. 

screw-neck (skré’nek), ». A neck of a bot- 
tle, flask, ete., provided with a male screw for 
the reception of a serew-cap. 

screw-pile (skré’pil),. <A pile with a screw 
at the lower end, sunk by rotation aided by 
pressure if necessary. See sheet-pile.. Also 
called boring-anchor. 

screw-pillar (skr6’pil’ir), ». 
an engine-lathe. 

screw-pin (skré’pin), ». A serew which has an 
extension in the form of a pin, the screwed 
part being used to hold the pin firmly in its 

x socket. 

screw-pine (skr6’pin),». A plant of the genus 
Pandanus, or more broadly of the family. Pan- 
danacee : so called from the spiral arrangement 
of the leaves and their resemblance to those 


of the pineapple. The best-known species is P. tec- 
torius, found from the East Indies to the Pacific islands. 
Its richly scented male flowers are the source of the keora- 
oil of perfumers. In India it is sometimes planted for 
hedges, and to fix the banks of canals. Its leaves and 
those of other species are made into matting and sacking. 
It has a large compound fruit of a bright-orange color, 
which is edible, though insipid, and bears the name of 
breadfruit. See chandelier-tree, and cut under Pandanus. 


screw-plate (skré’plat), n. 1. A holder for 
the dies used in cutting screw-threads.—2. A 
small steel plate containing dies by which 


Same as 


The tool-post of 
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screws of various sizes may be formed. See 
eut under screw-stock.—3. A tool for cutting 
external screw-threads upon wire, small rods, 
or pipes. See die-stock, and cut under screw- 
stock, 

screw-pod, screw-pod mesquite (skré’pod, 
skr6’pod mes-ke’ta),. The screw-bean, Proso- 
pis odorata. See mesquite. 

screw-post (skr6’post), ». Naut., the inner 
stern-post through which the shaft of a screw 

xpropeller passes, 

screw-press (skré’pres), n. A simple form of 
press producing pressure by the direet action 
of a screw: used by printers and bookbinders 
for dry-pressing, or removing the indentations 
of impression from printed sheets, and for mak- 
ing bound books more compact and solid. 

screw-propeller, π. See screw propeller, under 
screw.—S§crew-propeller governor, See governor. 

screw-punch (skré’punch), n° A punch in 





Screw-punch: 
α, bed; ὅ, yoke, on the inner sides of which are slides for the cross- 
head ο» d@, the punch proper; ¢, nut for the screw; /, weighted lever 
by which the screw is made to exert its power upon the punch d. 


which the operating pressure is applied by a 
screw. 

screw-quoin (skré’koin),”. In printing, a quoin 
of two or more parts which widens and tightens 
composed types by means of a screw which con- 
nects these parts. Many forms are in use, 

screw-rod (skro’rod), n.. A rod with a serew 
and nut at one or both ends, used principally 
as a binding- or tightening-rod. 

screw-rudder (skré’rud’ér), ». An applica- 
tion of the serew to purposes of steering, tak- 


ing the place of a rudder. The direction of its axis 
is changed, by means of a joint in the shaft, to give the 
required direction to the vessel, and the efticiency of this 
device does not depend upon the motion of the vessel, as 
witharudder. #H. H. Κπὶ 


ight. 
screw-shackle (skré’shak’1), n. . A shackle of 
which the shackle-bolt is serewed into place. 
screw-shell (skr6é’shel), n. A gastropod of the 
family Turritellide. P. P. Carpenter. 
screw-spike (skr6’spik),”.. A cylindrical spike 
having a screw-thread cut on a part of its stem. 
It is driven partly in, and then screwed home. 
E. Η. Knight, 
screw-stair (skri’star), n. 
stairease; a hanging-stair. 
He was a bachelor, and lived in a very small house, 
above his shop, which was reached by a screw-stair. 
N. McLeod, The Starling, xxv. 
screw-stem (skré’stem), n. A plant of the 
genus Bartonia of the gentian family. These 
plants are low, delicate herbs, ‘sometimes’ with 
a twisted stem. Wood. COALG-W'sS 
screw-stock (skré’stok), η. Ahandle for hold- 
ing the thread- 


A spiral or winding 


ed = die by 
which the 
thread is cut 


on a bar, a 
nut, or a pipe; 
a divietogk: 
a screw-plate. 
1. Ἠ. Knight. 
screwstone 
‘(skr6’ston), n. 
A wheel-stone; 
an entrochite; 
one of the 
joints of the 
stem of an en- 
erinite, stone- 
lily, or fossil 
erinoid; a fos- 
sil screw. See 
cuts under En- 
crinidg and en- 





Screw-stocks, Screw-taps, and Dies. 


a, $crew-stock with dies’ and taps; 


η{ é, screw-cutting die; ε, section of a 
erinite. ; die; ad, jewelers’ box of dies, stocks, 
screw-t ab 1 8 and taps (called a screw-plate set) ;_7 


chasers used in a lathe for cutting 
outside screws; 6, ditto for inside 
screws. 


(skr6’ta”bl), η. 
A form of 
screw-stock 
used for form- —§ © 

ing the threads of serew-bolts or wooden 
serews. L. H, Knight. 


screw-tap (skré’tap), n. A tool for eutting 
screw-threads on the inside of pipes, or mak- 


scribacious 


ing interior serew-threads of any form. It 18 
the reverse of the external screw-cutter, or 
serew-plate. Compare plug-tap and taper-tap. 
screw-thread (skré’thred), π. 1. The spiral 
ridge formed on the cylinder of a male screw, 
or on the inner surface of a 

female screw ornut. Ascrew. VVVVVV ἆ 
thread has the same slope through- 

onriea to the lengitaainal ait ot : 
angies 

the screw, and aut points on it are INVVWV σα 
equidistant from that axis. 





a 


2. A single turn of the spi- YYYVVVV ἆ 
ral ridge of a male orfemale Wrnnnv ο 
screw: used by mechanics 

to designate the number of MANAKIN FS 
such turnsinaunitoflength  wAArad/ g 


of the axis of the screw. 
Commonly called simply 
ihread.— Screw-thread gage. 
Same as screw-gage. 

screw-tool (skré’tél), 3. . 

Any tool, as a tap, a die, ULL 1e 
a chaser, or a machine, for 


tet ιτ 
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cutting screws. | 

screw-tree (skré’tré), ή. 
See Helicteres. 

screw-valve (skré’valy), n, 
1. Α stop-cock furnished Σ 
with a puppet-valve opened % 5 @ 
and shut by a screw instead = ον σαν 
of by a spigot.—2, A screw ow thread; d, truncated 
with a conical point form- thread; 6, angular thread, 
P rounded top and bottom ; 
ing a small valve, fitted to ~ thread with bottom 
a conical seat and used for Sngies, truncated (wood 
regulating flow. thread, sometimes used 

screw-ventilator (skré’- οἱ πιοχά on the inner 
ven’ ti-la-tor), η). A ven- mee hg μιας. by 
tilating apparatus, consist- against withdrawal is se- 
ing of a screw-wheel set in cured; # German wood- 
a frame or a window-pane, gular thread, much used 
ete., which is caused to ro- i ree screws; Z same 
tate by the passage of a gles; fe, rounded thread : 
eurrent of heated air. Itex- teed” Pet YP 
erts no mechanical force to pro- 
mote the discharge of vitiated air, but it can be made to 
rotate in only one direction, so that it will not yield to a 
cold current impinging upon it from the outside, and will 
thus oppose its entrance. 

screw-well (skré’wel), n.. A hollow.inthe stern 
of some ships into which the propeller can be 
lifted after being detached from the shaft 

g , 

when the ship is to run under canvas only. 

screw-wheel (skré’hwél), ». A wheel which 
gears with an endless screw. 

screw-wire (skré’wir), ». In shoe-manuf., a 
cable-twisted wire used for fastening soles to 
uppers. Itis applied by means of amachine which, with 
great rapidity of action, fits the parts together, forces the 
pecs of wat Abe place, and cuts them from the coil at 
the proper lengths. 

screw-worm (skré’wérm), 1. 


The larva of a 


_blow-fly, Lucilia macellaria, which deposits its 


eggs or larve on sores on living animals. The 
larvee; usually in great numbers, develop rapidly and 
cause serious, often fatal, results. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and swine are attacked, and there are cases on record in 


' which human beings have suffered severely, death result- 


ing in some instances. The best remedy is a free use of 
pyrethrum orn followed by carbolic acid, °{South- 
western U. 8: 


screw-wrench (skré’rench), ». 1. Any form 
of wrench, as one with fixed jaws or one in 
the form. of a spanner, adapted for turning 
square- or polygonal-headed screws or bolts.— 
2. A wrench of which the jaws are opened or 
drawn together by means of a screw. _ 

screwy! (skré’i), a. [< serewl +-y1l.] Tortu- 
ous, like the thread or motion of a screw: as, a 


— serewy motion. : 


screwy? (skr6’i),.a.. .[< screw? + -y1.] 1. Ex- 

acting; close; stingy ; mean; oppressive. [Col- 
loq. | | 

Mechanies are ca ital, customers for scientific or trade 


books, such as suit. their business. . . . But they’re not so 
serewy.. Mayhew, London Labour and London Voor, I. 319. 


2. Worn out; worthless. [Colloq.] 
The oldest and screwiest horse in the stables. 
R. Broughton, Red as a Rose, xix. 
scribt,”. [Appar.a var. of serubl.] Α scrub; a 
‘miser. . 
Promus magis quam condus: he is none of these miser- 
able scribs, but a liberall gentleman. 
Withals, Dict. (ed. 1634), p. 575. (Nares.) 
scribablet (skri’ba-bl), a. | [< ME. scribabil ; < 
scribe + -able.] Capable of being wri.ten, or 
of being written upon. 
Paper scribabil the bale, vi. d’. Paper spendable the 
reme, q’. Arnold's Chron., p. 74. 
scribacious(skri-ba’shus),a. [< L.asif *scribax 
(scribac-), given to writing (ς seribere, write: 





scribacious 


see scribe), + -i-ous.] Given to writing; fond 


of writing. ([Rare.] | 

We have some letters of popes (though not many), for 
popes were then hot very scribacious, or not so pragmati- 
cal. Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

scribaciousness (skri-ba’shus-nes), 7. Sceriba- 
cious character, habit, or tendency; fondness 
for writing. Also scribatiousness. ([Rare.] 

Out of a hundred examples, Cornelius Agrippa “On the 
Vanity of Arts and Sciences” is a specimen of that scriba- 
tiousness which grew to be the habit of the gluttonous 
readers of his time. Emerson, Books. 

scribal (skri’bal), a. [< seribe + -al.] 1. Οἱ 
or pertaining to a scribe or penman; clerical. 

This, according to paleographers who know their busi- 
ness, stands for haberet, andis, no doubt, a scribal error. 

The Academy, No. 901, p. 88. 
2. Of or pertaining to the scribes, or doctors 
of the Jewish law. | 

We must look back to what is known of the five pairs 

‘ of teachers who represented the scribal succession. 
E. Η. Plumptre, Smith’s bible Dict. (Scribes, § 8). 
scribbett (skrib’et), π. . [Appar. dim., ult. ¢ L. 
scribere, write: see scribe.) A painters’ pencil. 
scribblage (skrib’laj), m. [< seribblel + -age.] 
Seribblings; writings. 

A review which professedly omitted the polemic scrib- 
blage of theology and politics. 

W. Taylor, Survey of German Poetry, I. 902. (Davies.) 

scribble! (skrib‘l), v.; pret. and pp. scribbled, 
ppr. scribbling. [Early mod, EK. scrible; freq. 
of scribe, v. Cf. OHG. scribilon, write much, 
G. schreibler, a seribbler, < OHG. scriban, schrei- 
ben, write: see scribe, v.] I, trans. 1. To write 
with haste, or ‘without care or regard to cor- 
rectness or elegance: as, to scribble a letter or 
pamphlet. 

I cannot forbear sometimes to scribble something in 
poesy. 
2. To cover or fill with careless or worthless 
writing, or unintelligible and entangled lines. 

Every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

II. intrans. To write without care or regard 
for correctness or elegance; scrawl; make un- 
intelligible and entangled lines on paper or a 
slate for mere amusement, as a child does. 

If Meevius scribble in Apollo’s spite. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 34. 
scribble! (skrib’l), n. [Early mod. E. serible; 
< scribblel, v.] Hurried or careless writing; a 
scrawl; hence, a shallow or trivial composition 
or article: as, a hasty scribble. 

O that... one that was born but to spoil or tran- 
scribe good Authors should think himself able to write 
any thing of his own that will reach Posterity, whom to- 


gether with his frivolous Scribles the very next Age will 
bury in oblivion. Milton, Ans, to Salmasius, Pref., p. 19. 


{In the following quotation the word is used figuratively 
for a hurried, scrambling manner of walking, opposed to 
“*a set pace,” as a scribble is to ‘‘a set copy. 


O you are come! Long look’d for, come atlast. What! 
you have a slow set pace as well as your hasty scribble 
sometimes, Sir R, Howard, The Committee, 1. 1. (Davies.)] 

scribble? (skrib‘1), v. t.; pret. and pp. scribbled, 
ppr. scribbling. [< Sw. skrubbla, eard, freq. of 
skrubba = Dan. skrubbe, scrub, rub, ete.: see 
scrub2,]' To eard or tease coarsely; pass, as 
cotton or wool, through a seribbler. αἱ 

Should any slight inequality, either of depth or of tone, 
occur, yet when the whole of the wool has been scribbled 
together such defects disappear, and the surface of the 
woven cloth will be found to exhibit a colour absolutely 
alike in all parts. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 651. 
scribblement (skrib’l-ment), ». [< seribblel + 
~ment.| A worthless or careless writing; scrib- 
ble. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
scribbler!(skrib’lér), . [< seribblel, v., + -erl.] 
One who scribbles or writes carelessly, loosely, 
or badly; hence, a petty author; a writer of no 
reputation. 

Venal and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent 
to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bell- 
man, were now the favourite writers of the sovereign and 
of the public. Macaulay, Milton. 

seribbler? (skrib’lér), ». [<scribble?, v., + -er1.] 
1. A machine used for seribbling cotton or 
woolen fiber.— 2. A person who tends such a 
machine and is said to scribble the fiber. 

scribble-scrabble(skrib’l-skrab/1),n. [A varied 
redupl. of scrabble.) A shambling, ungainly 
fellow. 

By your grave and high demeanour make yourself ap- 
pear a hole above Obadiah, lest your mistress should take 
you for another scribble-scrabble as he is. 

. Sir R. Howard, The Committee, i. (Davies.) 

scribbling! (skrib’ling),. [Verbal n. of serib- 

ie v.] The act of writing hastily and care- 
essly. 


John Cotton, in Letters of Eminent Men, I, 28. 
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scribbling? (skrib’ling), n. [Verbal n. of scrib- 
ble2, v.] The first coarse teasing or carding 
which wool or cotton receives. 

scribbling-engine (skrib’ling-en’jin), ». <A 
form of carding-engine having one main cylin- 
der, and a number of small rollers in contact 
with the upper surface of this cylinder in place 
of top-cards: used for fine, short wool. . H. 
Knight. | 

scribblingly (skrib’ling-li), adv. In a scribbling 


way. 

scribbling-machine (skrib’ling-ma-shén’), n. 
In woolen-manuf., a coarse form of carding-ma- 
chine, through which oiled wool is passed one 
or more times, preparatory to treatment in the 
carding-machine proper. H. H. Knight. 

scribe (skrib), v.; pret. and pp. scribed, ppr. 
scribing. [= OF. eserire, F. écrire = Sp. es- 
cribir = Pg. escrever = It, scrivere = OHG. secri- 
ban, MHG., schriben, G. schreiben = MLG. schri- 
ven = D. schrijven =. OFries. skrwa - OS. 
scribhan, write, = Icel. skrifa (not *skrifa), 
write, scratch, embroider, paint, = Sw. skrifva 
= Dan. skrive, write (in OF ries. skriva, and AS. 
serifan, impose a penance, shrive); = Gael. 
sgriob, sgriobh, write, scratch, scrape, comb, 
curry, ete.; < L. seribere, pp. scriptus, write, 
draw (or otherwise make letters, lines, figures, 
etc.), write, compose, draw up, draft (a paper), 
enlist, enroll, levy, etc.; orig. ‘seratch’; prob. 
akin: to: scrobis, scrobs, a ditch, trench, grave, 
{ο scalpere, cut, to sculpere, cut, carve, grave, 
ete.: see screwl, scalp%, sculp, etc. Connec- 
tion with Gr. γράφειν, write, and with AS. gra- 
fan, E. grave, is not proved: see gravel. The 
Teut. forms were from the L. at a very early 
period, having the strong inflection; they ap- 
pear to have existed earlier in a different sense, 
for which see shrive, shrift. For the native 
Teut. word for ‘write,’ see write. The verb 
scribe in K. is later than the noun, on which it in 
part depends: see scribe, n. From the L. seri- 
bere are also ult. E. scribblel, scrip2, script, scrip- 
ture, scriven, scrivener, ascribe, describe, inscribe, 
ete., conscript, manuscript, transcript, ete., as- 
cription, conscription, description, ete.] I, trans. 
1. To write; mark; record.  [Rare.] 

The appeal to Samuel Pepys years hence is unmistaka- 
ble. He desires that dear, though unknown, gentleman 
. . » to recall... the very line his own romantic self 
was scribing at the moment. 

R. L, Stevenson, Samuel Pepys. 
Specifically—2. To mark, as wood, metal, 
bricks, etc., by scoring with a sharp point, as 
an awl, ascribe or scriber, or a pair of com- 
passes. Hence—38. To fit closely to another 
piece or part, as one piece of wood in furniture- 
making or joiners’ work to another of irregular 
or uneven form. 

II, intrans. To write. 

It’s a hard case, you must needs think, madam, to a 
mother to see a son that might do whatever he would, if 
he’d only set about it, contenting himself with doing no- 


thing but scribble and scribe. 
Miss Burney, Cecilia, x. 6. (Davies.) 


scribe (skrib), n.  [< ME. scribe, ς OF. (and F.) 
scribe = Sp. Pg. escriba = It. scriba, ¢ L. seriba, 
a writer, scribe, < scribere, write: see scribe, v. 
In def.4 the noun is of mod. E. origin, from the 
verb.] 1. One who writes; a writer; a pen- 
man; especially, one skilled in penmanship. 

O excellent device! was there ever heard a better, 


That my master, being scribe, to himself should write the 
letter? Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 146. 


He is no great seribe; rather handling the pen like the 
pocket stafi he carries about with him, 
Dickens, Bleak House, ΠΠ]. 
2. An official or publie writer; a secretary; 
an amanuensis; a notary; a copyist. 
There-at Jove wexed wroth, and in his spright 
Did inly grudge, yet did it well conceale ; 
ο And bade Dan Pheebus seribe her Appellation seale. 
Spenser, #. Q., VII. vi. 35. 


Among other Officers of the Court, Stephen Gardner, af- 
terward Bishop of Winchester, sat as chief Scribe. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 276. 


3. In Scripture usage: (a) One whose duty it was 
to keep the official records of the Jewish nation, 
or to act as the private secretary of some dis- 
tinguished person (Esther iii. 12). (0) One of 
a body of men who constituted the theologians 
and jurists of the Jewish nation in the time of 


Christ. Their function was a threefold one —to develop 
the law, both written and traditional, to teach it to their 
pupils, and to administer it as learned interpreters in the 
courts of justice. 


And he gathered. all the chief priests and scribes of the 


people, & asked them where Christ shulde be born. 
Bible of 1551, Mat. ii. 4, 


scrimer 


4, A pointed instrument used to mark lines on 
wood, metal, bricks, ete., to serve as a guide in 


sawing, cutting, etc. Specifically—-(a) An awl or a 
point inserted in a block of wood, which may be adjusted 
to a gage. used by carpenters and joiners for this pur- 
pose. (b) A spike or large nail ground to a sharp point, 
used to mark bricks on the face and back by the tapering 
edges of a mold, for the purpose of cutting them and re- 
ducing them to the proper taper for gaged arches. 


scribe-awl (skrib’al), n. Same as scribe, 4 (a). 


periber (skri’bér), n. [ς scribe, υ., + -erl.] 


Same as seribe, 4. 
scribing (skri’bing),. [Verbal n. of seribe, v.] 

1. Writing; marks or marking. 

The heading [of a cask] has been brought on board, but 
the scribing upon it is very indistinct. 

Capt. M‘Clintock, Voyage of the Fox, xiii. 
2. Incarp.: (a) Incised lines cut with an awl; 
the marks thus made. (b) The adjustment of 
one piece of wood to another by means of 
seribing. One piece is placed next the other, 
seribed and cut and fitted. 

scribing-awl (skri’bing-dl),. Same as scribe, 


(a). 
scribing-block (skri’bing-blok), n. A metal 
base for a scribing- or marking-tool. 

A seribing-block, which consists of a piece of metal joint- 
ed to a wooden block at one end, and having at the other 
a point; it is useful for marking centres, and for similar 
purposes, F. Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 66. 

scribing-compass (skri’bing-kum/’pas), ». In 
saddlery and. cooper-work, a compass having one 
leg, pointed and used as a pivot, and one scoop- 
edge, which serves as a marker. It has an are 
and a set screw to regulate the width of open- 
ing. 

scribing-iron (skri’bing-i’érn), π. Same as 
scribe, 4. 

scribism (skri’bizm), n. [< scribe + -ism.] The 
functions, teachings, and literature of the an- 
cient Hebrew scribes. 

Then follows a section on Scribism, giving an account 
of the Jewish canon and its professional interpretation. 

British Quarterly Rev., UXXXITI. 497. 
scrid (skrid), n. Same as screed. [Rare. ] 
scrienet, . An obsolete spelling of screen. 
scrieve (skrév), v.7.; pret. and pp. scrieved, ppr. 

scerieving. [< Icel. skrefa = Sw. skrefva = Dan. 
skreve, stride, < Icel. Sw. skref = Dan. skrev, 
a stride; perhaps akin to scrithe, stride, move: 
see scrithe.]| To move or glide swiftly along; 

also, to rub or rasp along. [Seotch.] 

The wheels o’ life gae down-hill scrievin’, 

Wi? rattlin’ glee. Burns, Scotch Drink. 
scriggle (skrig’1), v. i.; pret. and pp. scriggled, 
ppr. scriggling. [Prob. a var. of *scruggle, freq. 
of *scrug, the earlier form of shrug, q. v.; with 
the sense partly due to association with wrig- 
gle. Otherwise, perhaps ult. < Icel. skrika, slip, 
= OHG. screcchon, orig. spring up, jump, hop, 
MHG. G. schrecken = D. schrikken, cause to 
jump, startle, terrify; cf. G. heu-schrecke, grass- 
hopper.] To writhe; struggle or twist about 
with more or less force; wriggle. [Prov. Eng.] 

They skriggled and began to scold, 

But laughing got the master. 
Bloomyield, The Horkey. (Davies.) 
scriggle (skrig’l), π. [< scriggle, v.] A wrig- 
gle; a wriggling. 

A flitter of spawn that, unvivified by genial spirit, seems 
to give for a time a sort of ineffectual crawl, and then sub- 
sides into stinking stillness, unproductive of so much as 
the scriggle of a single tadpole. 

Noctes Ambrosianz, April, 1832. 
scriket, v. i. [Early mod. E. also skrike and 
scriek (also screak, q. v.); the earlier (unas- 
sibilated) form of shrike, shriek: see shrike}, 
shriek.] To shriek. 
The litle babe did loudly serike and squall. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. iv. 18. 
Woe, and alas! the people crye and skrice, 
Why fades this flower, and leaves nee fruit nor seede? 
Puttenham, Partheniades, ix. 
scrim (skrim), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. Thin, 
strong cloth, cotton or linen, used in uphol- 
stery and other arts for linings, ete.—2, pil. 
Thin canvas glued on the inside of a panel to 
keep it from cracking or breaking. L. H. Knight. 
scrime (skrim), v.7.; pret. and pp. scrimed, ppr. 
seriming. [< EF. escrimer, fence: see skirm, 
skirmish.] To fence; play with the sword. 

The fellow did not fight with edge and buckler, likea 
Christian, but had some newfangled French devil’s de- 
vice of seryming and foining with his point, ha’ing and 
stamping, and tracing at me, that I expected to be full of 
eyelet holes ere I close with him. 

' Kingsley, Westward Ho, iii. 
scrimert (skri’mér), 7”. [< F. escrimeur, a fencer, 
a swordsman,< escrimer, fence: see scrime. The 
AS. scrimbre, a gladiator (Lye), is appar. a late 





scrimer 


form, ς OF.] One practised in the use of the 
sword; a skilful fencer. 
The scrimers of their nation, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you opposed them. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 101. 
scrimmage (skrim’aj), ». [Also scrummage, 
skrimmage; early mod. E. *scrimmish, scrym- 
myshe, a var. of skirmish, q.v.] A skirmish; a 
confused row or contest; a tussle. 
If everybody's caranting about to once, each after his 


own men, nobody Ἰ] find nothing in such a serimmage as 
that. Kingsley, Westward Ho, xxx. 


Specifically, in foot-ball: (a) A confused, close struggle 
round the ball; technically, the play resulting from and 
ensuing upon a down after the ball is held. 


And then follows rush upon rush, and scrummage upon 

scrummage. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown’s School-Days, i. 5. 
(5) The act on the part of the two contesting teams of 
forming in opposing lines, and putting the ball in play. 
scrimp (skrimp), v. [Also skrimp, assibilated 
shrimp ; < ME. *scrumpen, ¢ AS. *scrimpan (pret. 
*scramp, pp. *scrumpen) = OSw. *skrimpa (in 
pp. skrumpen = Dan. skrumpen, adj., shrunken, 
shriveled) = MHG. schrimpfen, shrink; equiv. 
to AS. scrimman (pret. *scram, pp. *scrummen), 
shrivel, shrink, and akin to serincan, shrink: see 
Shrink. Scrimp exists also in the assibilated 
form shrimp, and the secondary forms shram, 
scrump, shrump, these forms being related as 
crimp, cramp, crump, which may, indeed, as- 
suming a loss of initial s, be of the same ori- 
gin. With crimp2, crimple, crumple may be com- 
pared rimple, rumple.| 1. trans. 1. To pineh 
or secant; limit closely; be sparing in the food, 
clothes, money, οίο., of; deal sparingly with; 
straiten. 

I trust you winna skrimp yoursell for what is needfu’ 
for your health, since it signifies not muckle whilk o’ us 
has the siller, if the other wants it. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxxix. 
2. To be sparing in; narrow, straiten, stint, or 
contract, especially through a niggard or spar- 
ing use or allowance of something; make too 
small, short, or scanty; limit: as, to scrimp a 

coat, or the cloth for making it. 

Do not serimp your phrase, 
But stretch it wider. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iii. 3. 

II. intrans. To be parsimonious or miserly: 
as, to save and scrimp. 

scrimp (skrimp),a.and ». [< serimp,v.] I, a. 
Seanty; narrow; deficient; contracted. 
II, ». A niggard; a pinching miser. [U.8.] 
scrimped (skrimpt), p.a. Narrow; contracted; 
pinched. 
"A could na bear to see thee wi’ thy cloak serimpit. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vi. 

The women are all... ill-favored, scrimped; that 
means ill-nurtured simply. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 71. 

scrimping-bar (skrim’ping-biir), ». In calico- 

printing, a grooved bar which smooths the 

fabrie right and left to facilitate its proper 
feeding to the printing-machine. 

The scrimping-bar is made of iron or brass with a curved 
surface furrowed by grooves, cut right and left from the 
centre. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 558. 

scrimply (skrimp’li), adv. In a serimp man- 
ner; barely; hardly; scarcely. 
Down flow’d her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was serimply seen ; 
And such a leg! my bonnie Jean 
Alone could peer it. Burns, The Vision. 
scrimpness (skrimp’nes),n. Scantiness; pinch- 
ed appearance or state; smallness of allow- 
ance. 
scrimp-rail (skrimp’ral), 7. 
ing-bar. 
The cloth then passes over the corrugated scrimp rails. 
Spons’ Hneyc. Manuf., I. 493. 
scrimption (skrimp’shon), ». [Irreg. < serimp 
+ -tion.] Asmall portion; a pittance: as, add 
just a scrimption of salt. Halliwell. [Local.] 
scrimpy (skrim’pi),a. [< scrimp + -y1.] Serimp. 
[Colloq. ] 

Four acres is scrimpy measure for a royal garden, even 
for a king of the heroic ages whose daughter did the 
family washing. N. and Q., 7th ser., Χ. 8, 

scrimshaw (skrim‘sh4), 0. t.and7. [A nautical 
word of unstable orthography; also scrimshon, 
serimschon, skrimshon, scrimshorn, skrimschont, 
skrimshander; origin unknown. If the form 
scrimshaw is original, the word must be due to 
the surname Scrimshaw.] To engrave various 
fanciful designs on (shells, whales’ teeth, wal- 
rus-tusks, ete.); in general, to execute any piece 
of ingenious mechanical work. [Sailors’ lan- 


guage. | 


Same as scrimp- 
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One of the most fruitful sources of amusement to a 
whale-fisherman, and one which often so engrosses his 
time and attention as to cause him to neglect his duties, 
is known as scrimshawing. Scrimshawing, which, by the 
way, is the more acceptable form of the term, is the art, 
if art it be, of manufacturing useful and ornamental arti- 
cles at sea. Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 231. 

scrimshaw (skrim’sha), n.anda. [<serimshaw, 
v.) I,m. A shell or a piece of ivory scrim- 
shawed or fancifully carved. ([Sailors’ lan- 


guage. | 

IL a. Made by serimshawing. 

Let us examine some of the scrimshaw work. We find 
handsome writing desks, toilet boxes, and work boxes 
made of foreign woods, inlaid with hundreds of other 
pieces of precious woods of various shapes and shades. 

Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 232. 
scrimshon, scrimschon, scrimshorn, οίο., v. 
and 2. See scrimshaw. | 
scrin (skrin),”. [Origin obseure.] In mining, 
a small vein or string of ore; a crack filled with 
ore branching from a largervein. [North. Eng. ] 
scrinet (skrin), . [Early mod. E. also seryne ; 
ς ME. *serine, < OF. escrin, F. écrin = It. 
serignio; < L. serinium, a box, chest, shrine: 
see shrine, which is derived from the same 
source, through AS. scrin.] A chest, bookease, 
or other place where writings or curiosities are 
deposited; a shrine. [Rare.] 
Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 
The antique rolles which there lye hidden still. 
Spenser, Ε. Θ., 1. i., Prol. 
scringe (skrinj), v. i.; pret. and pp. scringed, 
ppr. seringing. [Also skringe; a weakened 
form, with terminal assibilation, of *scrink, 
shrink (< AS. serincan), as cringe is of *crink 
(< 4 crincan).| To cringe. [Prov. Eng. and 
*Twunt pay to seringe to England ; will it pay 
To fear that meaner bully, old ‘‘They’ll say”? 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., ii. 
scrinium (skrin’i-um), ”.; pl. scrinia (-i). [L. 
scrinium (see def.): see scrine, shrine.] In Rom. 
antiq., a case or box, generally cylindrical in 
shape, for holding rolls of manuscript. 
scrip! (skrip), ». [ς ME. scrippe, schrippe, < 
Ieel. skreppa, a scrip, bag, = OSw. skreppa, 
Sw. dial. skrdppa, a bag, a scrip, = Norw. 
skreppa, a knapsack, = MD. scharpe, schaerpe, 
scerpe, a scrip, pilgrim’s wallet, = LG. schrap, 
a scrip, = OHG. scharpe, a pocket, perhaps 
akin to OHG. scirbi, MHG. schirbe, scherbe, G. 
scherbe = D. scherf, a shred, shiver, scrap, 
shard: see scrapl and scarp2, scarf2.] 1. A 
wallet; a bag; a satchel, as for travelers; 
especially, a pilgrim’s pouch, sometimes rep- 
resented as decorated with scallop-shells, the 
emblems of a pilgrim. 
Horn tok burdon and scrippe, 
And wrong his lippe. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 30. 


He [the friar] went his wey, no lenger wolde he reste, 
With scrippe and tipped staf, ytukked hye. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 29. 


David . . . chose him five smooth stones out of the 
brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he had, 
even in a scrip. 1 Sam. xvii. 40. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a pouch or 
almoner, and supposed to be a pilgrim’s scrip. 
It is often combined with a pilgrim’s staff, or 
bourdon. See staff. 

scrip? (skrip),”. [A corruption of script, appar. 
by vague association with scrip!: see script.] 
1. A writing; a certificate, deed, or schedule; 
a written slip or list. 


Call them generally, man by man, according to the scrip. 
ak., Μ. N. D., i. 2. 2. 
No, no, my soueraign ; 
Tle take thine own word, without scrip or scrowle. 
Heywood, If you Know not me (Works, I. 318). 
2. A scrap of paper or parchment. 


I believe there was not a note, or least scrip of paper of 
any consequence in my possession, but they had a view 
of it. Bp. Spratt, Harl. Misc, (Davies.) 


It is ridiculous to say that bills of exchange shall pay 
our debts abroad; that cannot be till serips of paper can 
be made current coin. Locke, Considerations on Interest. 
3. In com., an interim or provisional docu- 
ment or certificate, to be exchanged, when cer- 
tain payments have been made or conditions 
complied with, for a more formal certificate, as 
of shares or bonds, or entitling the holder to the 
payment of interest, a dividend, or the like; 
also, such documents or certificates collectively. 

Lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 

There was a new penny duty for scrip certificates. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, ITI. 339. 
4. Fractional paper money: so called in the 
United States during and after the civil war. 
—Railway scrip, scrip Ben by a railway. 


script (skript), 4. 


scription (skrip’shgn), . 


scriptor (skrip’tor), 1. 


scriptory (skrip’td-ri), a. 


scriptural 


scrip-company (skrip’kum’pa-ni),». A com- 
pany having shares which pass by delivery, 
without the formalities of register or transfer. 
scrip-holder (skrip’hdl’dér), x. One who holds 
shares ina company or stock, the title to which 
is a written certificate or scrip. 
scrippaget (skrip’aj), n. [< seripl + -age.] 
That which is contained in a scrip: formed 
jocosely, as baggage is from bag. [Rare.] See 
the quotation. 
Though not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and 
scrippage. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 171. 
[ς ME. script, scrit, < OF. 
escript, escrit, F. écrit = Sp. Pg. escrito = It. 
scritto, a writing, a written paper, ς L. scriptwm, 
a writing, a written paper, a book, treatise, 
law, a line or mark, neut. of scriptus, pp. of 
scribere, write: see scribe. Cf. manuscript, 
postscript, prescript, rescript, transcript, ete.] 
11. A writing; a written paper. 
I trowe it were to longe yow to tarie, 
If I yow tolde of every scrit [var. script] and bond 


By which that she was feffed in his lond. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 468. 
Do you see this sonnet, 
This loving script? do you know from whence it came too? 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i, 2. 
2. In law, an original or principal document. 
—3. Writing; handwriting; written form of 
letter; written characters; style of writing. 

A good deal of the manuscript . . . was in an ancient 
English script, although so uncouth and shapeless were the 
characters that it was not easy to resolve them into letters. 

Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, Ρ. 122. 


4. In printing, types that imitate written let- 
ters or writing. See example under ronde.— 
Lombardic script. See Lombardic.— Mirror script. 


See mirror-script.— Scripts of martt. Same as 3 
of marque (which see, under ma 


Script., script. An abbreviation of scripture or 


scriptural. 
[< L. scriptio(n-), a 
writing, < scribere, pp. scriptus, write: see 
scribe.| A handwriting, especially when pre- 
senting any peculiarity by which the writer or 
the epoch of the writing may be fixed: as, a 
scription of the fourteenth century.. 

Britain taught Ireland a peculiar style of scription and 


ornament for the writing, of her manuscripts. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 275. 


scriptitious (skrip-tish’us), a. Written: as, 


scriptitious testimony. Bentham. 

[6 L. seriptor, a writer, 
< seribere, pp. scriptus, write: see scribe.] A 
writer; scribe. 


scriptorium (skrip-t6’ri-um), Mohs Ble scripto- 


riums, seriptoria (-umz, -i).. [= OF. escriptoire 
= It. scrittojo,< ML. scriptorium, a writing-room, 
LL. a metallic style for writing on wax, prop. 
neut. of scriptorius, pertaining to writing ora 
writer: see scriptory.] A writing-room; spe- 
cifically, the room set apart in a monastery or 
an abbey for the writing or copying of manu- 
scripts. 

The annalist is the annalist of his monastery or his 
cathedral ; his monastery or his cathedral has had a his- 
tory, has records, charters, a library, a scriptorium for 
multiplying copies of record. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 79. 
[= OF. scriptoire, « 
L. scriptorius, pertaining to writing or to a 
writer, < scriptor, a writer, < scribere, pp. scrip- 
tus, write : see scribe, script.) 1. Expressedin 
writing; not verbal; written. 

Of wills duo sunt genera, nuncupatory and preg of 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, ii. 
2. Used for writing. [Rare.] 
_ With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagittary, scrip- 
tory, and others, they might be furnished in Judea. 
Sir T. Browne, Tracts, i. 


scriptural (skrip’ta-ral), a. [< scripture + -al.] 


1+. Of or pertaining to writing; written. 

An original is styled the protocol, or scriptural matrix ; 
and if the protocol, which is the root and foundation of 
the instrument, does not appear, the instrument is not 
valid. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. Pertaining to, contained in, or in accordance 
with the Seriptures: as, a scriptural phrase; 
scriptural doctrine. [Less specific than Bibli- 
cal, and more commonly without a capital. ] 


The convocation itself was very busy in the matter of 
the translation of the Bible and Scriptural formule of 
prayer and belief. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 288. 


ΞΘΥΗ. 2. Biblical, Scriptural. Biblical relates to the Bible 
as a book to be known or studied : as, a Biblical scholar ; 
Biblical exegesis or criticism. Scriptural relates to the 
Bible as a book containing doctrine: as, the idea is not 
scriptural ; it also means simply contained in the text of 
the Bible: as, a scriptural phrase, We speak of a Bible 
character, a Bible hero. 


—_ See 
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scripturalism 


scripturalism (skrip’ti-ral-izm), n. 
tural + -ism.| The doctrine of a seripturalist ; 


[< serip- 


literal adherence to Scripture. Imp. Dict. 
scripturalist (skrip’ti-ral-ist), η. [< scriptural 
+ -ist.] One who adheres literally to the 


Seriptures, and makes them the foundation of | 


all philosophy; one well versed in Scripture ; 
a student of Scripture. 

The warm disputes among some critical Seripturalists 
of those times concerning the Vis'ble Church of Christ 
upon Earth. 

Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, ΤΙ. 214. (Davies.) 
scripturality (skrip-ta-ral’i-ti),. Seriptural- 
ness. 

Scripturality is not used by authors of the first class. 

Austin Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 381. 
scripturally (skrip’tu-ral-i), adv. In a serip- 
tural manner; from or in accordance with the 
Seriptures. Bailey. 
scripturalness (skrip’ti-ral-nes), n. 
tural character or quality. Imp. Dict. 
scripture (skrip’tar), π. anda. [< ME. scrip- 
ture, scriptour, scryptour, ς OF. eseripture, es- 
criture, I. écriture = Sp. Pg. eseritura = It. 
serittura, a writing, scripture, < L. seriptura, a 
writing, written character, a line, composition, 
something written, an inseription, LL. (N. T. 
and eccl.) scriptura, or pl. scripture, the writ- 
ings contained in the Bible, the Scriptures, 
scriptura, a passage in the Bible, < scribere, 
fut. part. scripturus, write: see script, scribe. | 
1. x. 1. A writing; anything written. (at) A 
document; a deed or other record; a narrative or other 


matter committed to writing; a manuscript or book, or 
that which it contains. 


And many other marveylles ben there; that it. were to 
combrous and to long to putten it in scripture of Bokes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 272. 


Of that scripture, 
Be as be may, I make of it no cure. | 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1144. 


(bt) An inscription or superscription ; a motto or legend; 
the posy of a ring, or the like. 


Pleyynge entrechangeden hire rynges, 
Of which I can noght tellen no scripture. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1369. 


I will that a convenyentstoon of marbill anda flat fygure, 
aftyr the facion of an armyd man, be made and gravyn in 
the seyd stoon in laton in memoryall of my fadyr, John 
Fastolf, . . . with a scripture aboute the stoon makynge 
mencion of the day and yeer of hise obite. 

Paston Letters, I. 454. 
2. [cap.] The books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; the Bible: used by way of eminence 
and distinction, and often in the plural pre- 
ceded by the definite article; often also Holy 
Scripture. See Bible. 
Holy seryptour thus it seyth 
To the that arte of cristen feyth, 
‘‘Yffe thou labour, thou muste ete 
That with thi hondes thou doyste gete.” 
Babees Book (EK. E. T. 8.), p..19. 


Holy seriptur spekyth moche of thys Temple whiche 
war to longe to wryte for this purpose. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 71. 


All seripture is given by inspiration of God, and is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 2 Tim. iii, 16. 


There is not any action that a man ought to do or to 
forbear, but the Scriptures will give him a clear precept 
or prohibition for it. Sout 
3. A passage or quotation from the Scriptures; 
a Bible text. 

How dost thou understand the Scripture? The Scrip- 
ture says ‘‘ Adam digged.” Shak., Hamlet, ν. 1. 41. 
4. [οαρ.] Any sacred writing or book: as, a 
eatena of Buddhist Scriptures. 

Most men do not know that any nation but the Hebrews 
have had a scripture. Thoreau, Walden, p. 116. 
ea rey Scriptures. See canonical books, under ca- 


nonicn. 

II. a. [cap.] Relating to the Bible or the 
Seriptures; scriptural: as, ‘“Seripture history,” 
Locke. 

Why are Scripture maxims put upon us, without taking 
notice of Scripture examples? Bp. Atterbury. 
ecriptured (skrip’turd), a. [< scripture + -ed?.] 
Engraved; covered with writing. [Rare. ] 
Those scriptured flanks it cannot see. 
. G. Rossetti, The Burden of Nineveh. 
Scripture-reader (skrip’tir-ré’dér), n. An 
evangelist of a minor grade who reads the Bible 
in the houses of the poor and ignorant, in hospi- 
tals, barracks, ete. 
scripturewort (skrip’tir-wért),. Same as let- 
ter-lichen. 
scripturian (skrip-tii’ri-an), n. [< scripture + 
-ian.| A Biblicalscholar; ascripturist. [Rare. ] 
Flo. Cursed be he that maketh debate ‘twixt man and wife. 


Le. Oh, rare scripturian ! you have sealed up my lips. 
Chapman, Humorous Day’s Mirth. 


Serip- 
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scripturientt (skrip-ta’ri-ent), a. andm. [< LL. 
scripturien(t-)s, ppr. of scripturire, desire to 
write, desiderative of L. scribere, pp. scriptus, 
write: see seribe.] I, a. Having a desire or 
passion for writing; having a liking or itch for 
authorship. 


Here lies the corps of William Prynne—... 
This grand scripturient paper spiller, 
This endless, needless margin filler, 
Was strangely tost from post to pillar. 
A. Wood, Athens Oxon., II. 452. 
ΤΙ. η. One who has a passion for writing. 


They seem to be of a very quarrelsome humour, and to 
have a huge ambition to be esteemed the polemical scrip- 
turients of the age. Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 75. 

scripturist (skrip’tir-ist), n. [= It. seritturis- 
ta; as scripture + -ist.] One who is versed in 
the Seriptures. 

Pembroke Hall, . . . noted from the very dawn of the 
Reformation for scripturists and encouragers of gospel 
learning. Ridley, quoted in Biog. Notice of Bradford 

{(Parker Soc., 1853), ΤΙ. xvii. 
scrit}, απ. A Middle English form of script. 
scritch! (skrich), v. i. [A var. of screech, ult. 

an assibilated form of scrike: see scrike, shrike}, 
shriek.| To sereech; shriek. 
That dismal pair, the secritehing owl 
And buzzing hornet! B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 
On that, the hungry curlew chance to scritch. 
Browning, Sordello. 
scritch! (skrich), ». [< scritch1, v.; a var. of 
screech, ult. of serike, shrike, shriek.| A shrill 
ery; a screech. | 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch. Coleridge, Christabel, i. 

scritch? (skrich),». [ς ME. *scrich, ς AS. scric, 
a thrush: see shrike2. Cf. seritch-owl, screech- 
owl.|] A thrush. See screech, 3. [Prov. Eng.] 

scrithe}, υ. i. [E. dial. also scride; ς ME. scri- 
then, < AS. scrithan = OS. skridan =D. schrijden 
= OHG. scritan, MHG. schriten, G. schreiten = 
196]. skridha = Sw. skrida = Dan. skride, move, 
stride.] To stride; move forward. Hampole, 
Prose Treatises (EK. E. T.8.), p. 2, note 3. 

scritoire (skri-twor’),». A variant of escritoire. 

scrivanot,”. [< It. scrivano, a writer, clerk: see 
sceriven.| A writer; clerk; one who keeps ac- 
counts. 

The captain gaue order that I should deliuer all my 


mony with the goods into the hands of the scriwano, or 
purser of the ship. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 249. 


You do not know the quirks of a serivano, 
A dash undoes a family, a point. 
Shirley, The Brothers, iv. 1. 
scrive (skriv), v. t.; pret. and pp. scrived, ppr. 
scriving. [A var. of scribe; ef. descrive, describe. ]] 
11. To write; describe. 
How mankinde dooth bigynne 
Is wondir for to scryue so. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 58. 
2. To draw (a line) with a pointed tool: same 
as scribe, 2. 

When the lines of the sections or frames are accurately 
drawn, they are scratched or scrived in by a sharp-pointed 
tool. Thearle, Naval Arch., § 144. 

scrive-board (skriv’bord), ». In ship-building, 
a number of planks clamped edge to edge toge- 
ther and painted black, on which are marked 
with a sharp tool the lines of the sections or 
frames of an iron ship, which have been pre- 
viously outlined. 

scrivello (skri-vel’6), ». [Origin obscure.] 
An elephant’s tusk of less than 20 pounds in 
weight. Imp. Dict. 

scrivent (skriv’n),”. [< ME. *scriven, scrivein, 

OF, escrivain, F. écrivain = Sp. escribano = Pg. 
escrivado = It. scrivano, < MU, scribanus, a writer, 
notary, clerk (ef. L. seriba,a scribe), <¢ L. scribere, 
write: see scribe. Hence scrivener. The word 
scriven survives in the surname Scriven.] A 
writer; a notary. 

Thise scriueyns . . . sseweth guode lettre ate ginnynge, 
and efterward maketh wycked. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 44. 

scrivent (skriv’n),v.t.and%. [< seriven, n.3 or 

ς scrivener, regarded as formed with suffix -erl 

from a verb: see scrivener.] To write; espe- 

cially, to write with the expansive wordiness 

and repetitions characteristic of scriveners or 
lawyers. 

Here’s a mortgage scrivened up to ten skins of parch- 
ment, and the king’s attorney general is content with six 
lines. Roger North, Lord Guilford, IT, 302. (Davies.) 

scrivener (skriv’nér), ». [Early mod. E. also 
scrivenour ; < ME. scrivener, scryvener, screvener, 
skrivenereé, with superfluous suffix -ere (E. -er1, 
-er2) (asin musicianer, parishioner, ete.), < scriv- 
en, anotary: see scriven. Hence the surnames 
Serivener, Scribner.] 1. A writer; especially, 
a public writer; a notary; specifically, one 





scrofula 


whose occupation is the drawing of contracts or 
other writings. 

As God made you a Knight, if he had made you a Scriv- 
ener, you would haue bene more handsome to colour 
Cordouan skinnes then to haue written processe. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 83. 
2. One whose business it is to receive money 
and place it out at interest, and supply those 
who want to raise money on security; a money- 
broker; a financial agent. 
How happy in his low degree . . . is he 
Who leads a quiet country life, ... 
And from the griping scrivener free! 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 
Scriveners’ cramp or palsy, writers’ cramp. See writer. 
scrivenership (skriv’nér-ship),». [ seriwener 
+ -ship.| The office of aserivener. Cotgrave. 
scrivenisht, a. and adv. [< ME. seryvenyssh; « 
seriven + -ishl.] Like a serivener or notary. 
Ne scryvenyssh or craftily thow it write. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1026. 
scriven-like}, a. Like a scrivener. 
scrivenourt, ”. An obsolete form of serivener. 
scrivenry (skriv’n-ri),”. [< seriven + -ry. Cf. 
OF. escrivainerie (also escrivainie), the office of 
a serivener,< escrivain, a scrivener: see scriven. | 
Serivenership. 

scrobl}, ». A Middle English form of scrub}. 

scrob2}, v. A Middle English form of serub2. 

scrobe (skrob), n. [< L. serobis, a ditch, dike, 
trench. Hence ult. scrobicula, etc., and prob. 
ult. screwl.] In entom.: (a) A groove in the 
side of the rostrum in which the scape or basal 
joint of the antenna is received, in the weevils 
or curculios. These scrobes may be directed straight 
forward, or upward or downward, and thus furnish char- 
acters much used in classifying such beetles. (0) A 
groove on the outer side of the mandible, more 
fully called mandibular scrobe. 

scrobicula (skr6-bik’u-li), .; pl. scrobicule 
(-16). [NL.: see scrobiculus.] In zoél.,a smooth 
space surrounding a tubercle on the test of a 
sea-urchin. 

scrobicular (skro-bik’i-lir), a. [ς serobicula 
+ -ar3,] Pertaining to or surrounded by scro- 
bicule, as tubercles on a sea-urchin. 

Scrobicularia (skr6-bik-i-la’ri-i), n. [NL., < 
L. scrobiculus, a little ditch: see scrobiculus.] 
In conch., the typical genus of Scrobiculariide: 
same as Arenaria. Schumacher, 1817. 

Scrobiculariidz (skro-bik’i-la-ri/i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scrobicularia + -ide.] A family of 
dimyarian bivalves, typified by the genus Scro- 


bicularia. They have only one branchial leaf on each 
side appendiculate behind, large labial palpi, and the 
shell telliniform with an external ligament and an in- 
ternal cartilage lodged in a special fossa below the um- 
bones. The species mostly inhabit warm or tropical seas. 
Scrobicularia piperata is the well-known mud-hen of Eng- 
land. They are sometimes called mud-mactras. 


scrobiculate (skr6-bik’u-lat),a. [ς NL. *scro- 
biculatus, < L. serobiculus, a little ditch or 
trench: see scrobiculus.} In bot. and zool., fur- 
rowed or pitted; having small pits or furrows; 
specifically, in entom., having well-defined deep 
and rounded depressions which are larger than 
punctures; foveate. 

scrobiculated (skré-bik’a-la-ted), a. [< sero- 
biculate + -ed2.] Same as scrobiculate. 

scrobiculus (skro-bik’t-lus), ”.; pl. serobiculté 
(-li). [NL., ς L. scrobiculus, a little ditch or 
trench, dim. of scrobis, scrobs, a diteh, trench: 
see scrobe.] In anat., a pit or depression; a 


fossa.—Scrobiculus cordis, the pit of the stomach: 
same as anticardium. 


scrod (skrod), v. t.; pret. and pp. scrodded, ppr. 
scrodding. [A var. of shred or shroud? (AS. 
*screddan = MD. schrooden, ete.): see shred, 
shroud2.| To shred; prepare for cooking by 
tearing in small pieces: as, scrodded fish. 
scrod (skrod), ». [ς serod, v.] 1. Serodded 
fish, or a dish prepared by secrodding fish.— 
2. A young codfish, especially one that is split 
and fried or boiled. [New Eng.] 
Scrod is the name for a young codfish split and pre- 
pared for boiling. Amer. Angler, XVII. 333. 
scrodgill (skrod’gil),”. [< serod + gilll1.] An 
instrument for taking fish, made of four fish- 
hooks with the shanks laid together and the 
points projecting at right angles, to be dragged 
or jerked through the water; a pull-devil. 
scrodgill (skrod’gil), v. t [<serodgill,n.] To 
take or catch with a serodgill. 
scrofula (skrof’i-li), n. [Formerly errone- 
ously scrophula, also scrofules, scrophules, « F. 
scrofules, pl., = Sp. eseréfula = Pe. escrofulas = 
It. serofula, scrofola = G. skrofeln = Sw. Dan. 
skrofler, Ῥ]., scrofula, ς L. scrofulez, pl., serofu- 
lous swellings, serofula; perhaps so called from 


scrofula 


the swollen appearance of the glands, prop. pl. 
of *scrofula, a little sow, dim. of scrofa, a sow, 
so called with ref. to the rooting habit of swine, 
lit. a ‘digger’, ef. serobis, a ditch, from the same 
root as scribere, write, orig. scratch: see scrobe, 
screwl, οίο.] A constitutional disorder, espe- 
cially in the young, expressing itself in lym- 
phadenitis, especially glandular swellings in the 
neck, with a tendency to cheesy degeneration, 
inflammations of various joints, mucous mem- 
branes, and other structures, together with 


other less distinet indications of feeble health. 
The inflammations have been shown to be in most cases 
tubercular, and due to bacillary invasion. Also called 
struma and king’s evil. See evil. 


scrofulest, 7. pi. [Also erroneously scrophules ; 
ς F. serofules, ς L. scrofulz, serofulous swell- 
ings: see scrofula.] Serofulous swellings. 

A cataplasme of the leaves and hogs grease incorporat 
togither doth resolve the scrophules or swelling kernels 
called the king’s evill. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxii. 14. 

scrofulide (skrof’i-lid), π. [< F. scrofulide.] 
Any affection of the skin regarded as of serof- 
ulous origin. 

scrofulitic (skrof-i-lit’ik), a. [< scrofula + -ite2 
+ -ic.] Serofulous. 

scrofuloderm (skrof’i-l6-dérm), ». [< serofula 
+ derm.} A skin-lesion regarded as of βογοί- 
ulous origin. 

scrofulous (skrof’i-lus), a. [ς F. scrofuleua, 
earlier scrophuleux = Sp. Pg. escrofuloso = It. 
scrofoloso, é NL. *scrofulosus, ¢ L. scrofulz: see 
scrofula.| 1. Pertaining to serofula, or partak- 
ing of its nature; having a tendency to scrof- 
ula: as, serofulous tumors; a scrofulous habit of 
body.— 2. Diseased or affected with scrofula. 

Scrofulous persons can never be duly nourished. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments. 


Scrofulous abscess, suppurative lymphadenitis of chil- 
dren, especially in the neck.— $crofulous bubo, a scrofu- 
lous lymphadenitis.—Scrofulous ceratitis, a form of 
parenchymatous inflammation of the cornea seen in scrof- 
ulous subjects. 


scrofulously (skrof’i-lus-li), adv. 
lous manner; with scrofula. 

scrofulousness (skrof’i-lus-nes),. Scrofulous 
character or condition. 

serog (skrog),”. [Also assibilated shrog; < ME. 
scrog, skrogge, shrogge; a var. of scragl. Cf. 
Gael. sgrogag, stunted timber or undergrowth, 
sgreag, shrivel, sgreagach, dry, parched, rocky, 
ete.; Ir. screag, a rock.) 1. A stunted bush; 
also, a tract of stunted bushes, thorns, briers, 
ete.; a thicket; underwood. 

I cam in by yon greenwud, 


And doun amang the serogs. 
Johnie of Cocklesmuir (Child’s Ballads, VI. 18). 


At the foot of the moss behind Kirk Yetton (Caer Ket- 
ton, wise men say) there is a serog of low wood and a pool 
with a dam for washing sheep. A. L. Stevenson, Pastoral. 
2. A small branch of a tree broken off; broken 
boughs and twigs; brushwood. 

“Scrogie Touchwood, if you please,” said the senior; 
“the scrog branch first, for it must become rotten ere it 
become touchwood.” Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxxvi. 
3. In her., a branch of a tree: a blazon some- 
times used by Scottish heralds. 

[Scotch and prov. Eng. in all uses.] 

scroggy (skrog’1), a. [< ME. scroggy, covered 
with underwood or straggling bushes; < scrog 
+-yl. Cf. scraggy.] 1. Stunted; shriveled.— 
2. Abounding with stunted bushes or brush- 
wood. [Scotch or prov. Eng. in both uses. ] 

scrolar (skro’ 181), α. Pertaining to a scroll. 
—Scrolar line, a line lying in a surface, but not in one 
tangent plane. 


scrolet, ». An obsolete form of scroll, 
scroll (skrél), ~. [Early mod. E. also scrowl, 
*scrole, scrolle (also sometimes escroill, after 
escrow); < ME. *scrolle, scrowle, scrawle, < OF. 
escrouelle, escroele, a strip, roll (cf. escrouete, 
escrowete, escroete, f., escrouet, m., a roll, scroll), 
dim. of escroue, escroe, a strip, scroll: see scrow, 
of which serol/ is thus ult.a dim.form.] 1. A 
roll of parchment or paper, or a writing formed 
into a roll; a list or schedule. 
The heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll. 
Isa. xxxiv. 4. 


In a serofu- 


Here is the seroll of every man’s name. 

Shak., Μ. N. D., i. 2. 4. 
2. in a restricted sense, a draft or outline 
of what is afterward to be written out in full: 
also used attributively: as, a scroll minute.—8. 
An ornament of a spiral form; an ornament or 
appendage resembling a partly unrolled sheet 
of paper. (a) In arch., any convolved or spiral orna- 
ment; specifically, the volute of the Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals. See cuts under linen-scroll and Vitruvian. (b) 
The curved head of instruments of the violin class,in which 
are inserted the pins for tuning the strings. (c) Same as 
scroll-head. (d) A flourish appended {ο a person’s signa- 
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ture or sign manual, (e) In law, a spirdl or seal-like char- 
acter, usually in ink, permitted in some states to be affixed 
to a signature to serve the pups of aseal. (jf) Any or- 
nament of curved interlacing lines. 


A large plain Silver hilted Sword with Scrowls and gilt 
in parts, with a broad gutter’d hollow Blade gilt at. the 
shoulder. Quotedin Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

[Anne, I. 157. 

(9) In furniture and woodwork, a carved volute or spiral, 
especially such an ornament forming the arm of a sofa, 
rocking-chair, or the like. (h) The ribbon-like label pro- 
ceeding from the mouths of speakers in old tapestries 
and illustrations. (¢) In her., the ribbon-like appendage 
to a crest or es- - 

cutcheon on G 
which the motto 
is inscribed. Also 
escroll. 

a Spiral or con- 
verging aju- 
tage or water- 
way _ placed 
around a tur- 
bine or other 


reaction wa- hs a 
ter-wheel to = 
equalize the 





rate of flow of 
water at all 
points around 
the cireumfer- 


b 
Hydraulic Scroll. 


@, case, inclosing center-discharge turbine 
water-wheel ; 4, openings for inflow of water ; 


cc; gates for admitting water to central 

ence, by means whee epee ef the vine ο pre, της); 

. 6 6’, gate-shafts; ο shaft by which the 

of the progres two gare are operated simultaneously and 

Sive decrease — equally A sig worn-gearing at the top of the 
inthe capacity shafts 


of the waterway. FE. Η. Knight.—5. In geom., 
a skew surface, or non-developable ruled sur- 
face.—6. The mantling or lambrequin of a tilt- 
ing-helmet. [Rare.]—7. In anat., a turbinate 
bone; a scroll-bone. 
scroll (skrol), v. [< serell, η.] I, trans. 1. To 
write down in a scroll or roll of parchment or 
paper; commit to writing; inscribe.—2, To 
draft; write inrough outline. See seroll, n., 2. 
11] serold the disposition in nae time. :' 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, viii. 
3. To roll up or form into a seroll.— 4. To or- 
nament with scrolls or scrollwork. 
II, intrans. To roll or curl up. 


When gum mucilage is used, the addition of a very lit- 
tle glycerine will make it hold better, and diminish its ten- 
dency to separate or scroll. Lea, Photography, p. 428. 

scroll-bone (skrol’bon), ». In anat., a scroll, 
or scrolled bone. The principal scroll-bones 


are the ethmoturbinals, maxilloturbinals, and 


sphenoturbinals. 
scroll-chuck (skrél’chuk), x. A form of lathe- 
chuck in which the dogs are caused to approach 
or recede from the center simultaneously by 
the revolution of a grooved scroll. | 
scrolled (skrold), p. a. [< scroll + -ed?.] 1. 
Consisting of scrolls; decorated over much of 
the surface with scrolls.—2. In anat., turbi- 
nated, as a bone; scroll-like. ; 
scroll-gear (skrol’gér), πι. . See scroll-wheel. 
scroll-head (skrél’hed), n. An ornamental 
piece at the bow of a vessel, finished off with 
earved work in the form of a volute or scroll 
turned outward. Also called billet-head and 
seroll, 
scroll-lathe (skr6l’/larn),n. Alathe especially 
adapted for spiral work, or objects of βοτο]]- 
shaped outline, as piano-legs and balusters. 
scroll-saw (skrol’sa),. A saw or sawing-ma- 
chine for cutting thin boards, veneers, orplates 
into ornamental scrollwork, or for preparing 


wood for inlaying. Thesmallerfoot-power machines 
consist of narrow saw-blades fitted to a spring frame, and 
operated by atreadle. The larger machines include both 
reciprocating saws or jig-saws and band-saws. In all the 
saw passes through a hole in the table, and the material, 
laid on the table, is pushed against the saw. See cut under 
band-saw. - 
scroll-wheel (skrél’hwél), ». A cog-wheel in 
the form of a seroll, the effect of 


which is to cause the gearing to 

































rotate more slowly when engaged «Νο 
with its inner parts than when it AS ITA 
is working in the outer parts. It EBA i Gy” 
is used in some machines, as harvesters, ης 

i into re- «ΑΝ 
as a means of converting rotary into re ΠΧ 


ct 
== Ξ 
Ξ 
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ciprocal motion by rapid reversals of the 
motion of the scroll-wheel. ο 
T- 


scrollwork (skrol’wérk), . O: 
namental work of any kind in 
which serolls, or lines of seroll- 
like character, are an element. 
The name is commonly given to ornamen- 
tal work cut out in fanciful designs from 
thin boards or plates with a scroll-saw. 


scrooge (skréj), ο. t. Same as 
scrouge. 


@, scroll-wheel, 
intermeshing with 
the pinion 4, 
which, sliding by 
a feather on the 
shaft, c, imparts 
a gradually de- 
creasing velocity 
to the latter as 6 
is moved toward 
the center of a2, 


Scrophulariaces 


scroop (skrép), v. 7 [Imitative. Cf. hoop2, 
whoop, roop.| To emit a harsh or grating 
sound; grate; creak. 


ος (Εκτόρ), α. [< seroop, υ.] 1. A harsh 
sound or ery. 


This man could mimic every word and scroop and shout 
that might be supposed proper to such a scene [the pull- 
ing of teeth]. Dickens, Household Words, ΧΧΧ. 139. 


Specifically—2. The crisp, crunching sound 
emitted when a bundle of silk yarn is tightly 
twisted and pressed together. 

scrophulat, x. A former erroneous spelling of 


scrofula. 
Scrophularia (skrof-i-la’ri-i), n. [Ν1,. (Ri- 


vinus, 1690), so ealled because reputed a rem- 
edy for scrofula, or perhaps on account of the 
knots on the roots resembling scrofula; < L. 
scrofulz, serofula.] A genus of sympeta- 
lous plants, type of the family Scrophulari- 
acez, belonging 
to the tribe Chelo- 


41655. It is character- 
ized by flowers with a 
deeply ftive-cleft ca- 
lyx, a nearly globose 
corolla with four 
short, flat, erect lobes 
and one spreading in 
front, four stamens 
with one-celled an-, 
thers, and often a 
scale-like staminode 
representing a_ fifth 
stamen. ‘Lhe fruit is 
a rigid two-celled sep- 
ticidal capsule, round- 
ish and commonly 
sharp-pointed, con- 
taining very numer- 
ous wrinkled seeds. 
There are about 120 
species, chiefly Old 
World plants of the 
Mediterranean re- 
gion, also extending 
widely through the 
north temperate zone, 
but very sparingly in 
America, where only 
6 species occur, of 
which S. Marylandica 
is the American repre- 
sentative of the old- 
world figwort, S. nodosa. They are smooth or bristly 
herbs, sometimes shrubby, and often fetid. They bear 
leaves which are chiefly opposite, and are often covered 
with pellucid dots, and loose cymes of greenish, purplish, 
or yellow flowers disposed in a terminal thyrsus. The 
species, are known as jfigwort, especially S. aquatica of 
England, also called water-betony, bullwort, and bishop's. 
leaves, and S. nodosa, a widely diffused species of Europe, 
used formerly in medicine in the treatment of scrofula. 
See brownwort, 1. 


Scrophulariacee (skrof’i-1i-ri-a’s6-6), n. pl. 
[NL. (Lindley, 1836), ς Scrophularia + -acezx.] 
An important family of dicotyledonous sym- 
petalous plants, of the order Polemoniales, dis- 
‘tinguished by a completely two-celled ovary 
with its placentsé on the middle partition, 
and by numerous seeds with fleshy albumen. 
The flowers have usually a persistent five- 
lobed calyx, a personate and irregularly in- 
flated two-lipped corolla, four didynamous 
stamens borne on the corolla-tube, often with 
a staminode representing a fifth stamen, and 
an entire and sessile ovary which becomes a 
capsule opening by lines or terminal chinks, 
or rarely succulent and forming a_ berry. 
The family includes about 2,500 species, of 203 genera 
and 12 tribes, by many grouped in 3 subfamilies—the 
Pseudosolanez, with alternate leaves and flattish flow- 
ers, as the mullen, transitional to the Solanacegw or 
nightshade family ; the typical section, the Antirrhinidea, 
as the snap-dragon, with opposite lower leaves and the 
upper lip exterior in the bud; and the Rhinanthideg, in- 
cluding the foxglove and Gerardia, with various leaves 
and the lower lip exterior. The species are mainly herbs 
—a few, as Paulownia, becoming trees. Their leaves are 
entire or toothed, seldom lobed, and always without 
stipules. The inflorescence is either perfectly centripetal, 
commonly racemose, or primarily centripetal, the branches 
however bearing centrifugal clusters, either axillary or 
forming together a thyrsus. In some exceptional genera 
the corolla is spreading and nearly flat (see Veronica, Ver- 
bascum, Limoselia) ; in many others the typical personate 
form becomes altered to a funnel-shaped or. bell-shaped 
body, or to an inflated pouch or sac, often with a con- 
spicuous spur. The order is well distributed through all 
parts of the world ; it is most frequent in temperate and 
montane regions, but is also found within both arctic and 
tropical climates. About 50 genera are found in North 
America exclusive of Mexico—one, Veronica, extending 
within the arctic circle. Most species are acrid and bit- 
ter, and of suspicious or actively poisonous properties ; 
many, as Scrophularia (the type), Digitalis, etc., yield 
remedies formerly or at present in repute. Several gen- 
era, as Buchnera and Gerardia, show a marked tendency 
to parasitism, dry black, resist cultivation, are in vari- 
ous species leafless, and connect with the parasitic 
family Orobanchacez. Others yield some of the most 
ornamental flowers of the garden. For the principal 





The Inflorescence of Maryland Fig- 
wort (Scrophularia Marylandica). a, 
ee cs gy 6, the fruit; c, a seed; d,a 
leaf. 


types of tribes, see Verbascum, Antirrhinum, Chelone, 
2, Gratiola, Digitalis, Gerardia, and Huphrasia. See 





Scrophulariacez 


also Collinsia, ‘Castilleja, Maurandya, Melampyrum, 
Mimulus, Ilysanthes, Pentstemon, Pedicularis, Rhi- 
nanthus, Schwalbea, and Sibthorpia. 

scrophulariaceous (skrof-i-la-ri-a’shius), a. 
Belonging to the Scrophulariacee. 

scrophularin (skrof’i-li-rin), πα. [< Scrophu- 
laria + -in2.] A proximate principle found 
in Scrophularia nodosa, 

Walz has obtained from it [Scrophularia] two active 
principles, which he names respectively scrophularin 
and scrophularosmin. Dispensatory U. S., Ῥ. 1645. 

scrophularineous (skrof’i-li-rin’6-us), a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characterizing the Scrophu- 
lariacex, 

scrophularosmin (skrof’i-lii-ros’min), n,, [< 
Scrophularia + osmium + -in%.] A principle 
found by Walz in Scrophularia nodosa. 

scrophulest, η. pl. See scrofules. 

scrota, π. Plural of scrotum. 

scrotal (skro’tal),a. [=F .scrotal; as scrotum 
+ -αι.] Of or pertaining to the scrotum.— 
Long scrotal nerve, the superficial perineal and the 
inferior pudendal.— Posterior scrotal nerve, the deep 
perineal branch of the pudic.—§crotal hernia, inguinal 
hernia into the scrotum.—§crotal hypospadia, a form 
of arrested development in which the two sides of the 
scrotum are not united, but form as a cleft, into which 
opens the urethra, 

scrotiform (skr6’ti-form), a... [ς L. scrotum, 
scrotum, + forma, form.] In bot., formed like 
a double bag, as the nectary in plants of the 
genus Satyrium. 

scrotitis (skr6-ti’tis), n. [NL., < scrotum + 
-itis.] Inflammation of the scrotum. 

scrotocele (skr6’t6-sél),. [ς L. serotwm, sero- 
tum, + Gr. x#Ay, atumor.] <A scrotal hernia. 

scrotum (skr6’tum), ».; pl. scrota (-ti). [NL., 
ς L. serotum, scrotum, perhaps a transposed 
form, ¢ scortum, a skin, a hide, prob. akin to 
corium, skin, hide: see coriaceous, corium.] The 
purse-like tegumentary investment of the testes 
and part of the spermatic cord; the cod. The 
scrotum is a double bag, whose two cavities are separated 
by the septum scroti, which is indicated on the surface by 
a median seam orraphe. It consists of two layers—the 
skin, or integumentary layer, and the contractile layer, or 
dartos. The integument is very thin, brownish, provided 
with hairs and sebaceous follicles, and more or less corru- 
gated or rugose, owing to the.contraction of the dartos, 
which is a. vascular layer containing a large amount of 
non-striated muscular tissue. All mammals whose testes 
leave the abdominal cavity have a scrotum, but in posi- 
tion, as well as in other particulars, it differs much in dif- 
ferent cases. Itis perineal, as in man, monkeys, dogs, etc. ; 
or inguinal, as in the horse, bull, etc. ; or abdominal, as in 
marsupials, in the position of the mammary pouch of the 
female. It may be sessile and little protuberant, or pen- 
dulous by a narrow neck, as in the bull, marsupials, etc. 
—Raphe of the scrotum. See raphe. 

scrouge (skrouj), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. scrouged, 
ppr. scrouging. [Also scrooge, scrudge, early 
mod. E. also scruze, scruse; dial. forms, termi- 
nally assibilated, of *scrug, shrug, with sense 
partly imported from crowd1: see shrug.] To 
squeeze; press; crowd. [Prov. Eng. and U.S8.] 

You know what I am —a good, stiddy-going, hard-work- 
ing farmer, shore to get my sheer of ‘what’s to be had in 
the world without secrouging anybody else. 

. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxiii. 


scrouger (skrou’jér), n. 
figuratively, somethin 
screamer. [Slang, U.8.] 

scrow (skrou),». [< ME. scrow, scrowe, skrowe, 
scroue, ς OF. escroue, escroe (ML. reflex escroa), 
f., a strip, slip of paper or parchment, a label, 
list, register, roll, schedule, brief, warrant, a 
jail-register, also eserou, m., F. écrow, m., a jail- 
register; < MD. schroode, a strip, shred, slip of 
paper, = AS. scredde, a strip, piece, shred: see 
shred and screed, of which scrow is thus a dou- 
blet. Cf. Icel. skretha, an old seroll, an old 
book.] 1+. Astrip or roll of parchment or pa- 
per; a scroll* a writing. 

This scrowe is mad only for the informacion of the 


worthy and worshipfull lordes the arbitrores. 
Paston Letters, I. 18. 


2. Curriers’ cuttings or clippings from hides, 
as the ears and other redundant parts, used for 
making glue, | 

scrowl (skroul), », [A var. of seroll.] 1}. 
Same as scroll,—2, A thin incrustation, some- 
times calcareous and sometimes silicious, upon 
the wall of. a lode: so called as peeling off like 
a seroll. Rk. Hunt. (Cornwall, Eng.] - 

scroylet (skroil),. [Appar. orig. applied to a 
scrofulous person; < OF’. escroelles, escrouelles, 
ecrouelles (ML, reflex scroellz), < ML. scrofelle, 
serofula, dim. of L. scrofulz, pl., scrofulous 
swellings: see scrofula.] A fellow; especially, 
a mean fellow; a wretch. 


These scroyles of Angiers flout pe kings. ‘eee 
ak., Κ. John, ii. 1. 373. 


One who scrouges; 
big; a whopper; a 
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I cry thee mercy, my good seroyle. 

"8B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 

scrub! (skrub), nm. anda. [ς ME. *scrob, assibi- 

lated shrob, schrub, ς AS. scrob = D. dial. skrub, 

a shrub, = Norw. skrubba, the cornel-tree: see 

shrub, the common form of the same word. 

Hence ult. scrub2. In def. 4 (and perhaps 3) 

from the verb scrub2.] JI, n. 1. A bush; shrub; 

a tree or shrub seemingly or really stunted.— 

2. Collectively, bushes; brushwood; under- 
wood; stunted forest. 

He... threw himself on the heathery serub which met 
the shingle, T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 

"Twas his boast 
That through thickest of scrub he could steer like a shot, 
And the black horse was counted the best on the coast. 
A. L. Gordon, From the Wreck. 
3. A worn-out brush; a stunted broom. Imp. 
Dict.—4, One who labors hard and lives mean- 
ly; a drudge; a mean or common fellow. 

They are esteemed scrubs and fools by reason of their 
carriage. Burton, Anat. of Mel., ϱ. 188. 
~ We should go there in as proper a manner as possible; 
not altogether like the scrubs about us. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 
5. A worn-out or worthless horse, ox, or other 
animal, or one of a common or inferior breed. 

Observation, and especially conversation with those 
farmers who get on the trains, convinces me that raising 
scrubs can be set down against the East rather than against 
the middle section, or even the West. 

Sci. Amer., Ν. Β., LV. 373. 
6. Anything small and mean. ([Colloq.] 

II. a. Of inferior breed or stunted growth; 
ill-conditioned; hence, scraggy; shabby; mean; 
scurvy; contemptible; small. 

With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stor’d ; 

No little scrub joint shall come on my board. Swift. 

He finds some sort of serwb acquaintance. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xxviii. 


With much difficulty we got together a serub wagon 
team of four as unkempt, dejected, and vicious-looking 
broncos as ever stuck fast in a quicksand. 

Τ.. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 200. 


Scrub birch, See birch.—Scrub crew, nine, etc., in 
contests or games, a crew, nine, or the like, the members 
of which have not trained beforehand.— Scrub race or 
oa a race or game for which the contestants have not 

rained beforehand ; an impromptu race or game entered 
into for amusement, not for a prize. 


scrub? (skrub), v.; pret. and pp. scrubbed, ppr. 
scrubbing. (< ME. *scrubben, scrobben = D. 
schrobben, scrub, wash, rub, chide (> G. schrub- 
ben, scour, scrub), = Dan. skrubbe = Sw. skrub- 
ba, rub, scrub (ef. Norw. skrubb, a scrubbing- 
brush), orig. to rub with a scrub or small bush, 
i, ec. & handful of twigs: see scrubl, shrub. 
Cf. broom1, a brush, likewise named from the 
plant.] I, trans. To rub hard, either with a 
brush or other instrument or a cloth, or with 
the bare hand, for the μήνας of cleaning, 
scouring, or making bright; cleanse, scour, or 
polish by rubbing with something rough. 
We lay here all the day, and scrubb’d our new Bark, that 


if ever we should be chased we might the better escape. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 4. 


Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dextrous airs, 
Prepar’d to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
Swift, Morning. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To cleanse, scour, or polish 
things by rubbing them with something rough 
or coarse; rub hard.— 2, To drudge; grub: as, 
to scrub hard for a living. [Colloq. } 
scrub? (skrub), η. [< scrub2,v.] A serubbing. 
scrubbed (skrub’ed), a. [< serubl + -ed?2. 


Same as scrubby. . 
A little scrubbed boy, 


No higher than thyself. | 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 162. 

scrubber! (skrub’ér), . [< scrwb1 + -erl.] An 

animal which breaks away from the herd, and 

runs wild in the serub, generally coming out at 

night to feed in the open; in the plural, scrub- 
eattle.. [Australian. ] 

The Captain was getting in the scrubbers, cattle which 


had been left, under the not very careful rule of the Dono- 
vans, to run wild in the mountains. 
(Davies.) 


Ld 


H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxix. 


scrubber? (skrub’ér), ». [= D. schrobber, a rub- 
ber, scraper, scrub-brush; as scrub2 + -erl.] 
1. One who scrubs; specifically, one of a serub- 
gang aboard ship.—2. A scrubbing-brush. 
—3. An apparatus for freeing coal-gas from 
tarry impurities and ammonia. It consists of a 
tower filled with loose materials over which water trickles. 
The gas is caused to rise through the falling water, and is 
purified during the ascent. The tar-impregnated water is 
subsequently treated to recover the ammonia. 
4. In leather-manuf., a machine for washing 
leather after it comes from the tan-pits. 

Ber One (skrub’ing), πα. [Verbal η. of scrub?2, 
v.] A cleansing or scouring accomplished by 


scruff 


hard rubbing, as with a brush or something 
rough; a serub. 
The floor was yellow and shining from immemorial 
serubbings. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 282. 
scrubbing-board (skrub’ing-bord), n. A cor- 
rugated board on which clothes are scrubbed 
in the course of washing; a wash-board. 
Her great black, muscular arms drooped towards the 
scrubbing-board that reclined in the tub. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 84. 
scrubbing-brush (skrub’ing-brush), x. A brush 
with stiff, short bristles for cleaning wood- 
work, or the like, with water and soap, and 
sometimes sand. 
scrub-bird (skrub’bérd), ». A bird of the fam- 
ily Atrichiide (or Atrichornithidez): so called be- 
cause it inhabits the dense scrub of Australia. 





Scrub-bird (A trichta or Atrichornts rufescens). 


The best-known is A. clamosa of western Australia ; .A. ru- 
Jescens has been lately described by Ramsay, from Rich- 
mond river, New South Wales. See Atrichia. Also called 
brush-bird. 


scrub-boxwood (skrub’boks’wid), η. See Hy- 
menanthera. 
scrub-broom (skrub’brém), n. A coarse broom 
used on board ships for scrubbing decks. 
scrubby (skrub’i), a. [< serubl + -yl.] 1. Of 
inferior breed or stunted growth; stunted; 
hence, small; shabby; contemptible; mean: 
as, a scrubby cur; a scrubby tree. 
I could not expect to be welcome in such a smart place 
as that— poor scrubby midshipman as I am. 
Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, xxv. 
2. Covered with scrub or underwood: as, 
scrubby land. 
scrub-cattle (skrub’kat/1), n. Cattle that stray 
from the herds and run wild in the scrub; 
serubbers. [Australian.] 
scrub-gang (skrub’gang), ». Sailors engaged 
in cleaning or dressing down the decks. 
scrub-grass, scrubby-grass(skrub’ gras, skrub’- 
i-gras), π. The scouring-rush. [Prov. Eng.] 
scrub-oak (skrub’6k),”. A name of three low 
American oaks. (a) Quercus Catesb#i of the south- 
eastern United States, a small tree useful chiefly for fuel. 
Also called Turkey oak and black-jack. (b) Q. Gambelit, 
of the Rocky Mountain region southward : sometimes a 
tree over 40 feet high, often a low shrub spreading by 
underground shoots and forming dense thickets. (ο) The 
black scrub-oak, Q. nana, a straggling bush found on 
sandy barrens from New England to Kentucky ; also called 
bear-oak. 
scrub-pine (skrub’pin), η. See pinel. 
scrub-rider (skrub’ri/dér), n. One accustom- 
ed to ride through the serub; specifically, a 
rancher who rides out in search of scrub-cattle. 
[ Australian. ] 
A favourite plan among the bold serub-riders, 
A. 6. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 278. 
scrub-robin (skrub’rob’in), n. <A bird of the 
genus Drymodes (Drymaedus), inhabiting the 
Australian scrub. Four species are described. 
[ Australian. ] 
scrubstone (skrub’stén), η. [<serub2 + stone.] 
A species of calciferous sandstone, used in some 
localities for scrubbing stone steps, flagstones, 
ete. [Prov. Eng. ] 
scrub-turkey (skrub’tér’ki), ». A megapod or 
mound-bird. See cut under megapod. 
Look at this immense mound, a scrub turkey’s nest! 
thirty or forty lay their eggs in it. 
A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 214. 
scrubwood (skrub’wud), . A small composite 
tree, Commidendrum rugosum, of St. Helena. 
scrudge (skruj), v. t. Same as scrouge. 
scruff! (skruf), π. Same as seurf1. 
scruff? (skruf), n. Same as shruff. 
scruff? (skruf), η. [Also skruff; variant (with 
intrusive 7) of scuff, ult. of scuft: see scuff2, 


scruff 


scuft.| The nape of the neck; the nape; tech- 
nically, the nucha or cervix. 

He’s what I calla real gentleman. Hesaysif I ever go 
to him tipsy to draw, and says it quite solemn like, he'll 
take me by the scruff of the neck and kick me out. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 335. 


“‘She’d take your honour’s scruff,” said he, 
‘And pitch you over to Bolong.” 
W. S. Gilbert, Babette’s Love. 
scruffy (skruf’i),a. [Avar. of scurfy; ef. scruff1.] 
Same as scurfy. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
The serpent goes to fenell when he would clear his sight, 


or cast off his old scruffy skin to wear a new one. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 76. (Davies.) 


The sheep [in South Africa] becomes scruffy and ema- 
ciated. U. S. Cons. Rep., No. 1viii. (1885), p. 150. 
scrummage (skrum’a&j),n. Same as scrimmage. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
scrumptious (skrump’shus), a. [Perhaps < 
*scrumpti(on) for scrimpti(on) + -ous, simu- 
lating a L. origin.] 1. Fine; nice; particu- 
lar; fastidious. [Slang.] 

Times are mopish and nurly. I don’t mean to be 

scrumptious about it, Judge; but I do want to be a man. 
S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 

He thought his ‘‘ best hat” would be “‘more scrump- 
tious,” and he shuffled off to bring it. 

The Century, XX XVIII. 573. 
2. Delightful; first-rate: as, scrumptious wea- 
ther. [Slang.] 

And we've got aH the farther end of the wing down 
stairs — the garden bedrooms; you’ve no idea how scrump- 
tious it is! Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vi. 

scrunch (skrunch), v. [A var. of scranch, 
scraunch, ult., with unorig. prefixed s-, of 
craunch, crunch: see scranch, craunch, crunch.] 
1. trans. 1. To crush, as with the teeth; crunch; 
hence, to grind or keep down. [0ο]]οα.] 

It’s the same... with the footmen. I have found 
out that you must either scrunch them or let them scrunch 
you. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 5. 
2. To squeeze; crush. [Colloq.] 


I packed my shirt and coat, which was a pretty good 
one, right over my ears, and then seruntched myself into a 
door-way, and the policeman passed by four or five times 
without seeing on me. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 566. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To crunch; make a crushing, 
erunching noise. [Colloq.] 

We boys clapped our hands and shouted, ‘“‘ Hurrah for 
old Heber!” as his load of magnificent oak, well-bearded 
with gray moss, came scrunching into the yard. 

H, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 480. 
scrunch (skrunch),». [< scrunch,v.] A harsh, 
erunching sound. [Colloq.] 

At each step there is a serunch of human bones, 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIITI. 627. 
scruple! (skr6’pl),”. [ς OF. *scruple, scrupule, 
F. scrupule = Sp. escrupulo = Pg. escrupulo, 
escrupolo = It. scrupolo, scrupulo = D. serupel 
= G. Dan. Sw. skrupel, a scruple of conscience, 
in OF. and Olt. also lit. a sharp stone, ¢ L. seru- 
pulus, uneasiness of mind, trouble, anxiety, 
doubt, seruple, lit. a small rough or sharp stone 
(so only in a LL. grammarian), dim. of sceru- 
pus, a rough or sharp stone, also fig. anxiety, 
doubt, scruple; ef. Gr. oxipoc, chippings of 
stone, ξυρόν, a razor, = Skt. kshwra, a razor. 
Cf. scruple2.] Perplexity, trouble, or uneasi- 
ness of conscience; hesitation or reluctance 
in acting, arising from inability to satisfy con- 
science, or from the difficulty of determining 
what is right or expedient; doubt; backward- 
ness in deciding or acting. 

Amongest Christians there is no warre so iustified but 

in the same remayneth some scruple. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 67. 
; I have only err’d, but not 
With the least scruple of thy faith and honour 
To me. Shirley, Traitor, i. 1. 

A man without truth or humanity may have some strange 
scruples about a trifle. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
To make scruple, to hesitate; be reluctant on conscien- 
tious grounds; doubt, or have compunction of conscience. 

Cesar, when he went first into Gaul, made no scruple to 
profess “that he had rather be first in a village than 
second at Rome.” 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 342. 
Some such thing 
Cesar makes scruple of, but forbids it not. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 

Then said Matthew, I made the scruple because I a 
while since was sick with eating of fruit. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 305. 
To stand on scruple, to hesitate on punctilious grounds, 

I had made up my mind to lift up the latch, and to walk 
in freely, as I would have done in most other houses, but 
stood on scruple with Evan Thomas. 

R. D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, vi. 


scruple! (skré’pl), v.; pret. and pp. scrupled, ppr. 
scrupling. [<seruplel,n.] 1. intrans. To have 
seruples; be reluctant as regards action or de- 
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cision; hesitate about doing a thing; doubt; 
especially, to have conscientious doubts. 

But surely neither a father nor a sister will scruple in a 
case of this kind. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 


=Syn. Scruple, Hesitate, Waver. We waver through ir- 
resolution, and hesitate through fear, if only the fear of 
making a mistake. Scruple has tended more and more to 
limitation to a reluctance produced by doubt as to the 
right or the propriety of the thing proposed. 


11. trans. To have scruples about; doubt; 
hesitate with regard to; question; especially, 
to have conscientious doubts concerning: chief- 
ly with an infinitive as object (now the only 
common use). 


Some scrupled the warrantableness of the course, seeing 
the major party of the church did not send to the churches 
for advice. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 338. 


He [David] scrupled the killing of God’s anointed; Must 
the People therefore scruple to condemn their own anoint- 
ed? Milton, Ans. to Salmasius. 

scruple? (skré’pl), n. [< ME. *scruple, scriple, 
ς OF. *scruple, *scriple, scrupule, scriptule = Sp. 
escrupulo = Pg. escrupulo, escrupolo = It. sceru- 
polo, scrupulo, Olt. also serittulo = D. scrupel = 
G. Sw. Dan. skrupel, a seruple (weight or mea- 
sure), ς L. scrupulus, generally in neut., seru- 
pulum, more commonly scripulum (sometimes 
seriptulum, scriptlum, as if ς scribere, pp. serip- 
tus, write, like Gr. γράμμα, a gram, ς γράφειν, 
write), the smallest division of weight, the 24th 
part of an ounce, a seruple, also the 24th part 
of an uncia of land, the 24th part of an hour, 
any very small measure; usually identified with 
L. scrupulus, a small stone (see scruple1), but 
by some referred, as ‘a part cut off,’ directly to 
Hg skar, cut: see shear.] 1, A unit of weight, the 
third part of a dram, being » ounce in apothe- 
caries’ weight, where alone it is now used by 
English-speaking people: this is 20 grains (= 
1.296 grams). With the ancient Romans a scruple 
was τὰς ounce or 54; pound (= 1.137 grams), and thence 
sig Of anything duodecimally subdivided, as a jugerwm 
or acre, a herediwm or lot of land, a sextarius or measure 


of capacity. The scruple is denoted now, as anciently, 
by the character 9. 


Wrynge oute the myrte and clense it; put therein 
A scriple of foil and half a scriple of fyn 
Saffron. Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 59. 


2. A small fraction. Specifically—(a) One sixtieth; 
a minute—the expressions jirst, second, and third scruple 
being a for the first, second, and third power of one 
sixtieth. 


As touching the Longitude of this city, it is 25 Degrees 
and 52 Scruples: and for the Latitude, it is 52 Degrees and 
25 Scruples. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 568. (Davies.) 
(b) Eighteen seconds of time. 

Sir Christopher Heydon, the last great champion of this 
occult science [astrology], boasted of possessing a watch 
so exact in its movements that it would give him with un- 
erring precision, not the minute only, but the very scruple 
of time. Southey, The Doctor, Ixxxvi. 


(ο One twelfth of aninch; aline. (d) One tenth of a geo- 
metrical inch. (e) A digit; the twelfth part of the sun’s 
or moon’s diameter. 


Henee, figuratively —3. A small part; a little 
of anything, chiefly in negative phrases: some- 
times confused with scruple}. 


Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 38. 


Scruples of emergence. Same as scruples of incidence, 
except that it refers to the end of an eclipse, not the 
beginning.—Scruples of half duration, the arc of the 
moon’s path from the beginning to the middle of an 
eclipse. The early astronomers also spoke of scrupula 
more dimidiz, being the same thing for the total phase. 
—Scruples of incidence, the arc of the moon’s path 
from its beginning to enter the earth’s umbra to its being 
completely within it. 


scruplenesst (skré’pl-nes), ». Scrupulousness. 
Tusser. 

scrupler (skré’plér), n. [< seruplel, v., + -er1.] 
One who scruples; a doubter; one who hesi- 
tates. 

Away with those nice scruplers. 
Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 295. 

scrupulist (skré’pi-list), ». [< L. serupulus, a 
seruple (see secruple1), + -ist.] One who doubts 
or scruples; aserupler. Shaftesbury. [Rare.] 

scrupulize (skr6’pu-liz), v. ¢t. and i.; pret. and 
pp. scrupulized, ppr. scrupulizing. [ς L. scru- 
pulus, a seruple, + -ize.] Toseruple. [Rare.] 

Other articles that eyther are or may be so serupulized, 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, xviii. 

scrupulosity (skré-pii-los’i-ti), nm. [ς L. seru- 

pulosita(t-)s, < scrupulosus, scrupulous: see 

scrupulous.] Serupulousness ; especially, over- 
scrupulousness. 

ο ρας (skré’pi-lus), a. [= D. skrupuleus 
= G. Sw. Dan. skrupuldés, ¢< OF. (and F.) seru- 
puleux = Sp. Pg. eserupuloso = It. serupoloso, 
ς L. serupulosus, nice, exact, careful, full of 


serutiny. | Search; scrutiny. 


scrutine 


scruples, scrupulous, < scrupulus, a scruple: see 
scruple1.] 1. Inclined to seruple; hesitating to 
determine or to act; cautious from a fear of err- 
ing; especially, having seruples of conscience. 

Abusing their liberty and freedom to the offence of their 
weak brethren, which were scrupulous. Hooker. 


For your honest Man, as I take it, is that nice scrupu- 
lous conscientious Person who will cheat no Body but 
himself. Congreve, Double-Dealer, ii. 8. 


The Italians are so curious and scrupulous . . . that 
they will admit no stranger within the wals . . . except 
he bringeth a bill of health. Coryat, Crudities, I. 73. 


Yet, though scrupulous in most things, it did not go 
against the consciences of these good brothers to purchase 
smuggled articles. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iii. 
2}. Given to making objections; captious. 


Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds serupulous faction. . 


Shak., A. and C., i. 3. 48. 
3t. Nice; doubtful. 


If your warre had ben upon Jerusalem, it were to be 
holden for iust, but for that it is upon Marsillius, alway 
we hold it for scrupulous. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 66. 
4. Exact; precise; rigorous; punctilious. 

William saw that he must not think of paying to the 
laws of Scotland that scrupulous respect which he had 
wisely and righteously paid to the laws of England. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 


A diligent and scrupulous adherence to approved mod- 
els is, therefore, for most persons, not only the best lesson 
to learn, but the only lesson they are able to learn. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 36. 


Terrace, walks, and flower beds were kept in scrupulous 
order. Froude, Two Chiefs of Dunboy, i. 
scrupulously (skré’pi-lus-li), adv. In a seru- 
pulous manner. 
scrupulousness (skré’pii-lus-nes),. 1. Seru- 
pulous character or disposition; conscientious 
regard for duty, truth, propriety, or exactness; 
specifically, regard for or attention to the dic- 
tates of conscience in deciding or acting. 

Others, by their weakness and fear and serupulousness, 
cannot fully satisfy their own thoughts with that real be- 
nignity which the laws do exhibit. 

T. Puller, Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 10. 
2. Punctilious preciseness; exactness; rigor- 
ousness; punctiliousness. 

The scrupulousness with which he paid public notice, in 
the street, by a bow, a lifting of the hat, a nod, or a mo- 
tion of the hand, to all and sundry his acquaintances, rich 
or poor. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xv. 

scrutable (skré’ta-bl), a. [= It. scrutabile, « 
ML. serutabilis, that may be examined, < L. scru- 
tari, search or examine thoroughly, ς scruta = 
Gr. γρύτη: see scrutiny.] Capable of being sub- 
mitted to scrutiny; discoverable by scrutiny, 
inquiry, or critical examination. [Rare.] 

Shall we think God so scrutable, or ourselves so pene- 
trating, that none of his secrets can escape us? 

Decay of Christian Piety. 
scrutation (skré-ta’shon), n. [ς L. scruta- 
tio(n-), a searching or examining, < scrutari, pp. 
scrutatus, examine or search thoroughly: see 
[ Rare. ] 
scrutator (skr6-ta’tor),n. [= F. serutateur = 
Pr. escruptador = Sp. Pg. escrutador = It. scru- 
tatore, < L. scrutator, ¢ scrutari, examine: see 
scrutiny.) One who scrutinizes; a close exam- 
iner or inquirer; a scrutineer. 

In process of time, from being a simple scrutator, an 

archdeacon became to have jurisdiction more amply. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 

In order to secure fairness in this examination [for sci- 
entific adviser to one of the great communal councils], 
the Central Educational Board of Whitechapel sent down 
two Scrutators, who were required to affirm that they did 
not know any of the candidates even by name. 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 99, 
scruthing-bag, . A utensil for straining cider, 
made of plaited meshes or coarse canvas. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
scrutinatet (skré’ti-nat),v.t. [< ML. scrutina- 
tus, pp. of scrutinare, scrutinize: see scrutiny. ] 
To examine; investigate. 

The whole affair [was] scrutinated by the Court, who 
heard both the prosecution and the defence that was 
made. Roger North, Examen, p. 404, 

scrutin de liste (skrii-tan’ dé lést). [F., voting 
by list: scrutin, voting, balloting, lit. ‘seru- 
tiny’; de, of; liste, list.] A method of voting 
practised at certain recent periods in the elec- 
tions to the French Chamber of Deputies. Each 
elector votes on one ballot for the whole number of depu- 
ties to which his department is entitled, and can choose 
the candidates by writing in the names, or by using the 
party lists (as selected by the party electoral committees), 
with the privilege of making any combination of names 
at his pleasure. The opposite method is the scrutin d’ar- 
rondissement, in which the arrondissement is the basis of 


representation, and an elector votes only for the candidate 
or candidates of his immediate locality. 


scrutinet, v.i. [ς F. serutiner = It. scrutinare, 
< ML. scrutinare, investigate, scrutinize, < LL. 


a i 


scrutinizer (skré’ti-ni-zér), n. 


scrutine 


scrutinium, scrutiny: see scrutiny.] To make 
an investigation or examination; investigate. 
They laid their handes on the booke and were sworne, 
and departed to scrutine of the matter by inquirie amongst 
themselves. Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 
scrutineer (skrié-ti-nér’), απ. [ς scrutin-y + 
-eer.| One who scrutinizes; specifically, one 
who acts as an examiner of votes, as at an elec- 
tion, etc., to see if they are valid. 
Is my Lord Chamberlain, and the scrutineers that suc- 


ceed him, to tell us when the King and the Duke of York 
are abused? Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 


Only the votes pronounced bad by the bureau in pres- 
ence of Ας Ελ ή scrutineers are preserved, in case 
these should be called for during the “Session pour véri- 
fication des Pouvoirs.” Encyc. Brit., ITI. 291. 

scrutinize (skré’ti-niz), v.; pret. and pp. scru- 
tinized, ppr. scrutinizing. [< scrutin-y + -ize.] 
I. trans. To subject to scrutiny; observe or in- 
vestigate closely; examine or inquire into criti- 
cally; regard narrowly. 

As all good history deals with the motives of men’s ac- 
tions, so the peculiar business . . . of religious history is 
to scrutinize their religious motives. 

Warburton, Divine Legation, v. 


We scrutinise the dates 
Of long-past human things. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
=Syn. Ἐαρίογε, etc. See search. 

II. intrans. To make scrutiny. 

Every thing about him is, on some account or other, de- 
clared to be good; and he thinks it presumption to scru- 
tinize into its defects, or to endeavour to imagine how it 
might be better. Goldsmith, Hist. Earth, iii. 

Also spelled scrutinise. 

[< serutinize + 
-erl.] One whoscrutinizes; one who examines 
with critical care; a scrutineer. Also spelled 
scerutiniser, 

scrutinizingly (skré’ti-ni-zing-li), adv. With 
due serutiny or observation; searchingly. Also 
spelled scrutinisingly. 

scrutinous (skrié’ti-nus), a. [ς serutin-y + 
-ous.| Closely inquiring or examining; βοτι- 
tinizing; carefully critical. 

Love has an intellect that runs through all 


The scrutinous sciences. 
Middleton, Changeling, iii. 3. 


But age is froward, uneasy, scrutinous, 
Hard to be pleased. Sir #’. Denham, Old Age, iii. 


scrutinously (skré’ti-nus-li), adv. With strict 


or sharp scrutiny; egeroh ing Imp. Dict. 
scrutiny (skré’ti-ni), 7.; pr serutinies (-niz). 
[= OF, serutine, scrutiny, F. scrutin, scrutiny, 
balloting, = Sp. Pg. escrutinio = It. scruttinio, 
scrutinio, < LL. serutinium, a search, an inquiry, 
ς L. serutari, search or examine thoroughly, 
prob. orig. search among rubbish, ς scruta (= 
Gr. γρύτη), rubbish, broken trash. Cf. AS, seru- 
dinan, examine. Cf. scrutable, scrutine, ete. ] 
1. Close investigation or examination; minute 
inquiry; critical examination. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny. Muton, P. R., iv. 515, 
2. Specifically —(a) In the early church, the 
examination in Lent of catechumens, including 
instruction in and questions upon the creed, 
accompanied with prayers, exorcisms, and other 
ceremonies, prior to their baptism on Easter 


day. The days of scrutiny were from three to seven in 
number, according to different customs, the last usually 
occurring on the Wednesday before Passion Sunday. (0) 
One of the three methods used in the Roman 


Catholic Church for electing a Pope. Init each 
cardinal who is present at the conclave casts a vote in 
strict seclusion from his colleagues; the votes are then 
collected, and if two thirds plus one are for the same can- 
didate he is declared elected. The other canonical modes 
are acclamation and accession. 


3. In canon law, a ticket or little paper billet 
on which a yote is written.—4. An examina- 
tion by a competent authority of the votes 
given or ballots cast at an election, for the pur- 
pose of rejecting those that are vitiated or im- 
perfect, and thus correcting the poll. 

The first serutiny for Mr. Sparkes and Mr. Boileau, con- 
trary to the method of convocation, ran 53 affirmations, 
and 118 against him. 

Dr, Sykes, in Letters of Eminent Men, Τ. 40. 


=Syn. 1. Investigation, Inspection, etc. (see examination), 
sifting. See search, v. 

scrutinyt (skré’ti-ni),.¢. [< serutiny,n.] To 
serutinize. Johnson. (Imp. Dict.) 

scruto (skré’to), ». In theaters, a movable trap 
or doorway, constructed of strips of wood or 
whalebone, which springs into place after be- 
ing used for quick appearances and disappear- 
ances. 

scrutoiret, scrutoret, ». Obsolete erroneous 
forms of scritoire for escritoire. 


scruzet (skréz), υ. ¢. 


x buttocks; skelp; spank. 
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A citizen had advertised a reward for the discovery of a 
person who had stolen sixty guineas out of his scrutoire. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 237. 


Bid her open the middle great drawer of Ridgeway’s 
serutore in my closet, Swift, Letter, Sept. 18, 1728. 
[Also scruse; a var. of 

scrooge, scrouge: see scrouge.| To crowd; com- 
press; crush; squeeze. 
Whose sappy liquor, that with fulnesse sweld, 
Into her cup she scruzd with daintie breach 
Of her fine fingers. Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 56. 
scry}} (skri),v.¢. [By apheresis from asery, es- 
cry, descry.| To desery.. Also skry. 
They both arose, and at him loudly cryde, 
As it had bene two shepheards curres had sceryde 
A ravenous Wolfe amongst the scattered flockes. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 38. 
scry? (skri),v. [Also skry; < ME.*seryen, < OF. 
escrier, F'. écrier (= Pr. esgridar = It. sgridare), 
ery out, < es- (< L. ex), out, + crier, ery: see cry. ] 
I.+ intrans. To ery out. | 
II, trans. To proclaim; announce publicly 
or by way of advertisement: as, to scry a sale. 

[Seoteh. ] 

scry’+ (skri), ». [Also skry; < ME. serye; « 
scery2, υ.] 1. Acry. 
bid ame me semyth better than alle the noyse of houn- 
dys, the blastes of hornys, and the serye of foulis that hun- 


ters, fawkeners, & foulers can make. 
Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge, p. 5. 


And so, with the sery, he was fayne to flye in his shirte 
barefote and barelegged, . . . in great dout and feare of 
taking by the frenchmen. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cclxxii. 
2. A flock of wild fowl. 
scrymet,v.%. See scrime. 
scrynet,”. See scrine. 
scuchont,”. A Middle English form of seutcheon. 
scud (skud), v.; pret. and pp. scudded, ppr. scud- 
ding. [< Dan. skyde, shoot, push, shove, scud 
(orig. *skude, as in comp. skud-aar, leap-year, 
ete.), = Sw. skutta, leap, secondary forms of Sw. 
skjuta = Icel. skjéta, shoot, slip, or scud away, 
abscond, = AS. scedtan, shoot: see shoot, and 
ef. scoot1, scuddlel, scuttle, v., from the same 
source. The alleged AS. scudan, ‘run quickly,’ 
‘flee,’ does not occur in that sense; it occurs 
but once, prop. *scuddan = OS. skuddian, shake, 
and belongs to another group, only remotely 
connected with scud, namely shudder, ete.: see 
shudder.] I, intrans. 1. To run swiftly; shoot 
or fly along with haste. 
Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 301. 
Ο how she scudded! O sweet scud, how she tripped ! 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 4. 
Beside a pleasant dwelling ran a brook, 
Scudding along a narrow channel. Bryant, Sella. 
2. Naut., to run before a gale with little or no 
sail set. 

We scudded, or run before the Wind very swift, tho’ 
only with our bare Poles: that is, without any Sail abroad. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 415. 
3. To throw thin flat stones so that they skip 
over the surface of water. [Seotch.]—4. In 
tanning, to remove remaining hairs, dirt, οἷς., 
from (skins or hides) with a hand-knife after 
depilation. © 

I, trans. 1. To pass over quickly. 
His lessening flock 


In snowy groups diffusive scud the vale. 
Shenstone, Ruined Abbey. 


The startled red-deer scuds the plain. 
Scott, Cadyow Castle. 
2. To beat or chastise, especially on the bare 
{Seotch. } 
scud (skud), ». [< seud, v.] 1. The act of 
seudding; a driving along; a running or rush- 
ing with speed or precipitation.— 2. Small de- 
tached clouds driven rapidly along under a 
mass of storm-cloud: a common accompani- 
ment of rain. 

The clouds, as if tired of their furious chase, were 
breaking asunder, the heavier volumes gathering in black 
masses about the horizon, while the lighter scud still 
hurried above the water, or eddied among the tops of the 
mountains like broken flights of birds hovering round 
their roosts. J. 1. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xix. 
3. A slight flying shower. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—4. A small number of larks, less than 
a flock. .[Prov. Eng.]—5. A swift runner; a 
seudder. [Now school slang. ] 

“TI say,” said East as soon as he got his wind, looking 
with much increased respect at Tom, ‘‘ you ain’t a bad 
scud, not by no means.” 

T.. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 
6. A smart stroke with the open hand; askelp; 
a slap: as, to give one a scud on the face. 
[Seotch.]— 7. A beach-flea or sand-flea: some 
small crustacean, as an isopod or amphipod. 


scuff 


One of the largest scuds is Gammarus ornatus 
of the New England coast. 

scuddawn (sku-din’),». Young herring. [Lo- 
eal, Irish. ] 

scudder (skud’ér), ». [< scud + -erl.] One 
who or that which seuds. 

scuddick (skud’ik), n. [E. dial. also scuttuck ; 
prob. « scut, short (see scut!), + dim. -ock.] 1. 


Anything of small value. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—2. A shilling. [Slang, Eng.] 
scudding-stone (skud’ing-ston), ». <A thin flat 


stone that can be made to skim the surface of 
a body of water. [Scotch. ] 

scuddle! (skud’1), ο. i.; pret. and pp. scuddled, 
ppr. scuddling. [A weakened form of scuttle’, 
after the related scud: see scuttle3.] Same as 
scuttle3, Bailey, 1731. 

scuddle? (skud’l), v.; pret. and pp. scuddled, 
ppr. scuddling. [Appar. a back-formation, < 
scudler: see scudler.| I, intrans. To act asa 
kitchen-drudge. Jamieson. 

II. trans. To cleanse; wash. 

[Scotch in both uses. ] 

scuddle? (skud’l), π. ([Cf. scuddle2, v.] A 
kitechen-drudge; ascullion. Jamieson. [Scotch. ] 

scudi, η. Plural of seudo. 

scudler, scudlar (skud’lér, -lir), n. [Prob. a 
var. of sculler2. Hence scuddle?, cleanse.] A 
seullion. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

scudo (sk6’do), ”.; pl. sewdi (-di). [It. (=F. écu: 
see écu), a coin 
so named, lit. a 
shield, socalled 
as bearing the 
heraldic shield 
of the prince by 
whom it was is- 
sued; < L. scu- 
tum, a shield: 
see scutel.] 1. 
A silver coin 
current in va- 
rious parts of 


Jamieson, 
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(about 97 cents); 
of Naples, in 1818 
and 1859, 48. 144. 
(about 99 cents); 
of the Papal States, 
in 1845 and 1859, 4s. 
41d. (about $1.05). 
The scudo was oc- 
casionally struck 
in gold. The gold 
scudo of Pius IX. 
(1859) was worth 4s. 
3id. (about $1.03). 


2. The space 
inclosed within the outer rim of the bezel of a 
ring; also, a bezel in sense 3 (0), used espe- 
cially for rings of classical antiquity in which 
there is an engraved device upon the metal 
itself. See bezel, 3 (0). 

scuet,v. An obsolete spelling of skew. 

scuff 1 (skuf), v. [< Sw. skuffa = Dan. skuffe, 
push, shove, jog; a secondary form of the verb 
represented by E. shove: see shove. Hence 
freq. scuffle!, shuffle.] I, intrans. To walk with- 
out raising the feet from the ground or floor; 
shuffle: rarely used of an analogous action of 
the hands. 

A good masseur ought to be able to keep both hands 
going . . . at the same time, one contracting as the other 
relaxes, without scraping, scuffing, shaking the head, or 
turning a hair. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sci., IV. 659. 

II, trans. To graze slightly. [Scotch.J—2. 
To roughen the surface of by hard usage; spoil 
the gloss, polish, or finish of. [Colloq. ] 

How to restore scuffed gloves. 

New York Tribune, Dec. 12, 1879. 

scuff 2 (skuf),. [A corruption (also in another 

corrupt form scruff) of scuft: see scuft.]| Same 
as scuft and scruff$. [Prov. Eng.] 

One... was seized by the scwf of the neck, and literally 


hurled on the table in front. 
Bulwer, What will he Do with it? x. 7. 


“ John Fry, you big villain!” I cried, with John hanging 
up in the air by the scuff of his neckcloth. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxix. 
scuff 3+ (skuf), ». (Cf. scurf1, scruffl.] Ascurf; 
a 80816. 
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Scudo of Pope Gregory XVI.—British 
Museum. (Size of original.) 


scuff 


Other seruingmen there were with the sayd Bassas, 
with red attire on their heads, much like French hoods, 
but the long flappe somewhat smaller towardes the end, 
with scuffes or plates of mettall, lixe vnto the chape of an 
ancient arming sword, standing on their foreheads. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 169. 

scuffle! (skuf’l), v. 7.3; pret. and pp. scuffed, 

ppr. scuffling. [Formerly also skuffle; freq. of 

scuffl. Cf. shuffle.] To push or fight in a dis- 

orderly or scrambling manner; struggle con- 
fusedly at close quarters. — 

A gallant man had rather fight to great disadvantages 
for number and place in the field in an orderlie waie then 
skufle with an undisciplined rabble. Hikon Basilike, iv. 


They [ships] being waited for by fifteen or twenty Dun- 
kirkers, which are not like to let them pass without some 
scujiling. Court and Times of Charles I., 11. 3, 


Talbot Twysden always arrived at Bays’s at ten minutes 
past four, and scujled for the evening paper, as if its con- 
tents were matter of great importance to Talbot, 

Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 


= . See quarrell, n. 
scufiel (skuf’l),n. [ς scuffle], v.] A confused 
pushing or struggle; a disorderly rencounter or 
fight. 
There was ascuflle lately here ’twixt the D. of Nevers and 
the Cardinal of Guise; . . . they fell to Blows, the Cardinal 


struck the Duke first, and so were parted. 
Howell, Letters, I. ii. 19. 


Bill’s coat had been twisted into marvellous shapes in 
the scuffle. J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 121. 
= . Affray, Brawl, etc. See quarrel. 

scuftie? (skuf’l), ». [A dial. var. of shovel (AS. 
scofl): see shovell.] 1. A form of garden hoe or 
thrust-hoe which is pushed instead of pulled, 
and commonly has a narrow, sharp blade set 
nearly in line with the handle: used for cutting 
off weeds beneath the surface of the ground. 

Where so much is to do in the beds, he were a sorry 


gardener who should wage a whole day’s war with an iron 


scufie on those ill weeds that make the garden-walks of 


life unsightly. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., iii., note. 
2. A child’s pinafore or bib. [Prov. Eng.] 

scuffie-harrow (skuf’l-har’6), ». A form of 
harrow in which eutting-shares are substituted 
for the ordinary teeth. 

scuffier! (skuf’lér), η. [<scuwfflel + -er1.] One 
who scufiles, or takes part in a scuffle. 

scuffler2 (skuf’lér), n. [< scuffle? + -erl.] In 
agri., a kind of horse-hoe, or plow with a share 
somewhat like an arrow-head, used between 
drills of turnips or similar plants for rooting 
out weeds and stirring the soil. 

scuffy (skuf’i), a. [ς scuffl + -y1.] 1. Lack- 
ing or having lost the original finish and fresh- 
ness, as from hard usage; shabby: as, a scuffy 
hat; a scuffy book.— 2, Shabby-looking; out- 
at-elbows; seedy’ as, a scuffy fellow; a scuffy 
appearance. [Scotch or colloq. in both uses. | 

scuft (skuft),. [Also corruptly scuffand scruff; 
< Icel. skopt, pron. and better written skoft, 
mod. assimilated skott, hair (of the head), also 
a fox’s tail, = Goth. skufts, hair. Cf. Icel. 
skupla, a hat for old women, = MHG. schopf, 
hair on top of the head; ef. also scut?.] The 
nape of the neck; the scruff. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. ] 

Down-stairs came Emily, . . . dragging after her the 

unwilling Keeper, . . . held by the ‘‘seuft of his neck,” 


but growling low and savagely all the time. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, xii. 


ae n.andv. See skugl. 

sculdudder απ. See skulduddery. 

sculjo, sculljoe (skul’jd), n. A haddock not 
split, but with the belly cut off, slack-salted, and 
dried hard. [Provincetown, Massachusetts. ] 

sculk, sculker. See skulk, skulker. 

scull}}, n. See skull, 

scull? (skul), π. [Also skull; a particular use 
of sculll, skull1, a bowl (the oar being named 
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that right-hand scul/, That’s a smart chap!. Now shove 
off ! Whyte Melville, White Rose, ΤΙ. vii. 


2. An oar used to propel a boat by working it 
from side to side over the stern, the blade, 
which is always kept in the water, being turned 
diagonally at each stroke. See cut-in preced- 
ing column.—3. A small boat for passengers; 
a skiff; a wherry. 


The wherries then took the places in agreat measure of 
our present cabs; and a cry of ‘‘ Next Oars” or “Sculls,” 
when anyone made hisappearanceat the top of “the Stairs,” 
was synonymous with “ Hansom” or “ Four Wheeler.” 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 144. 


Not getting a boat, I was forced to walk to Stangate, 
and so over to White Hall in a seul. 
Pepys, Diary, March 21, 1669. 
scull? (skul), v. [< scull2,.] I, trans. 1. To 
propel with one oar worked at the stern: as, to 
scull a boat.—2. To propel with sculls. 
II. intrans. 1. To work an oar against the 
water, at the stern of a boat, in'such a way as 
to propel the boat. See seulling. 


Around him were the goblin train — 
But he scull’d with all his might and main, 
And follow’d wherever the sturgeon led. 


J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 20. 


2. To be seulled, or capable of being propelled 
by a seull. or sculls: as, the boat sculls well. 
scull®} (skul), ». An obsolete form of school?, 
scull4, n. See skull4. 
sculler! (skul’ér), n.. [Formerly also scullar, 
skuller; < scull2, v., + -er1.] 1. One who sculls 
a boat. 


You have the marshalling of all the ghosts too that 
pass the Stygian ferry; and I suspect you for a share with 
the old sculler there, if the truth were known. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1. 


A sculler’s notch in the stern he made, . 
An oar he shaped of the bootle-blade. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 18. 
2. A boat rowed by one man with a pair of 
sculls or short oars. 


Who chances to come by but fair Hero in a sculler? 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Υ. 3. 


By water, at night late, to Sir G. Carteret’s, but, there 
being no oars to carry me, I was fain to call a skuller that 
had a gentleman already in it. Pepys, Diary, July 12, 1665. 

The little Boats upon the Thames, which are only for 
carrying of Persons, are light and pretty ; some are row’d 
but by one Man, others by two; the former are call’d 
Scullers, and the latter Oars. 

Misson, in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of oe sane, 

sculler?+ (skul’ér), ». [Found in mod. E. use 
only in the Se. var. scudler, scudlar, and as in- 
volved in scullery, q. v.; ΜΗ. squylloure, squyl- 
lare, squyler,< AF. scuiler, sculier,< OF. escuelier, 
escuellier, escueillier, escuillier, esculier, escullier, 
esculer, esquelier, an officer who had charge of 
the dishes, pots, ete., in a household, usually 
(in OF.) a maker or seller of dishes and pots, = 
It. scodellaio, scudellaio, a dish-maker (Florio), 
ς ML. seutellarius, an officer who had charge of 
the dishes, pots, ete., in a household, a maker 
or seller of dishes and pots, ¢ L. scutella, a sal- 
ver, tray, ML. also a platter, plate, dish (> OF. 
escuele, escuelle, F. écuelle, a dish): see scutellal, 
and ef. scuttle! and skillet, from the same source. 
Cf. scullery. According to Skeat, the ME. squyler, 
squyllare, ete., are variants of an orig. swiller, 
a washer; but this is disproved by the forms 
cited above.] Απ officer or servant who had 
charge of the dishes, pots, ete., in a household, 
to keep them clean; a dish-washer. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 471. 


How the squyler of the kechyn 
. .. went furth out at the gate. 
Robert of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 1. 5913. 


All such other as shall long unto the squyllare. 
Rutland Papers, p. 100. (Halliweil.) 


from the slightly hollowed blades, like the dish ®¢Ullery (skul"tr-i), μ.ο Ble, Scullentes, (siz), 


of a balance): see scale2 (and skoal) and δι]. 
Scull2 is etym. identical with οι], which is 
now more com- 
monly spelled 
skull: see skull1.] 
1. A short, light, 
spoon-bladed 
oar, the loom of 
which is com- 
paratively short, 
so that one per- 
son can row 
open-handed 
with a pair of 
them, one on 
each side. 

Never mind the 
rudder; we don’t 


want it, nor the wa- 
terman. Hand us 





Scull, 2. = 


[Early mod. E. also skullery, earlier squillary ; 
ς ME. squylerey, ς OF. *escuelcrie, escueillerie, 
esculerie, f., the office of a servant who had 
charge of the dishes, etc., *escuelier, escuellier, 
m., a place or room where dishes were kept, a 
scullery, < ML. scutellarium, neut., a place or 
room where dishes were kept, ς L. scutella, a 
salver, ML. a platter, plate, dish: see sculler2, 
scuttlel, The word has no orig. connection with 
scullion, with which it is now commonly asso- 
ciated in thought.]. 1. A place where dishes, 
kettles, and other kitchen utensils are kept and 
washed, and where the rough or slop work of a 
kitchen is done; a back kitchen. 

The pourvayours of the buttlarye and pourvayours of 


the squylerey. Ordinances and Regulations of the Royal 
[Household (1790), p. 77. (Skeat.) 
He shall be published . . . with cuts of the basting- 
ladles, dripping-pans, and drudging-boxes, «c., lately dug 
up at Rome out of an old subterranean skullery. 
W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter v. 





sculling (skul’ing), n. 


scullionly (skul’yon-li), a. 


scullionry (skul’yon-ri), 1. 


sculljoe, 7. 
sculp (skulp), v. ¢. 


sculper (skul’pér), πο. 
sculpin, skulpin (skul’pin), n. 
*moid fish, Callionymus lyra, having at the angle 


sculpin 
2+. Slops; garbage; offal. 


The soot and skullery of vulgar insolency, plebeian pet- 
ulancy, and fanatick contempt. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 258. (Davies.) 


[Verbal n. of scull2, v.] 
The act or operation of propelling a boat with 


one oar at the stern. The oar is moved sidewise 
with a peculiar twist or feathering by which the handle 
describes a figure of 8, and the blade presses against the 
water alternately on the one side and the other. The ac- 
tion of the blade resembles that of a screw propeller, but 
the motion is alternating or reversed at each stroke, in- 
stead of a continuous revolution. See cut under seull2. 


scullion (skul’yon), x. [Early mod. E. scolion, 
scoulyon ; <ME. sculzon, scwlione, a dish-washer ; 
appar., with transferred sense (due perhaps to 
the association with scullery), < OF. escowillon, 
escouvillon, a dish-clout, a malkin or drag to 
sweep an oven, I’, écouvillon, a malkin or drag to 
sweep an oven, a sponge for a gun, ¢< Sp. esco- 
billon, a sponge for a gun, < escobilla, a small 
brush, dim. of escoba, a brush, broom, = It. sco- 
pa, ἃ broom, = OF. escouve, escoube, F. écouve, 
a broom, < L. scopa, pl. scopx, twigs, a broom 
of twigs: see scope. The word is now gener- 
ally associated in thought with scullery, which 
is, however, of different origin.] 1. A servant 
who cleans pots and kettles, and does other 
menial service in the kitchen or scullery. 


Then out spoke the young scullion boy, 
Said, “Here am I, a caddie.” 


6. 
The Rantin’ Laddie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 99). 


For hence will I, disguised, and hire myself 
To serve with scullions and with kitchen-knaves. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


Henee—2, A low, disreputable, mean fellow. 


Wilt thou prostrate to the odious charms 
Of this base scullion ? Quarles, Emblems, v. 8. 


The meanest scullion that followed hiscamp. South. 


[< scullion + -ly1.] 
Like a scullion; vile; mean. 

But this is not for an unbuttoned fellow to discuss in 
the garret at his trestle, and dimension of candle by the 


snuff ; which brought forth his sewllionly paraphrase on 
St. Paul. Milton, Colasterion. 


[< seullion + -ry.] 
The work of a scullion; drudgery. Cotgrave. 
See sculjo. 
[= It. scolpire, ς L. scul- 
pere, cut out, carve in stone, akin to scalpere, 
scratch, grave, carve (see scalp), and prob. to 
Gr. yAvdgerv, hollow out, engrave (see glyph).] 
1. To cut; carve; engrave; sculpture. [Now 
οο]]οα.] — 

O that the words I speak were registred, .. . 

Or that the tenor of my just complaint 


Were sculpt with steel on rocks of adamant! 
Sandys, Paraphrase of Job, xix. 


Architect Palloy sent a large model of the Bastille 
sculped in a stone of the fortress to every town in France. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVI1I. 836. 


You pass under three spacious rest-houses, consider- 
ately erected by the monks, and are struck by the bold 
inscriptions in Chinese characters sculped on the face of 
the big stones and boulders which fringe the path. 

Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLII. 759. 


2. To flense, flay, or take the skin and blubber 
from, as a seal. [Newfoundland.] 

Having killed or at least stunned all they see within a 
short distance, they skin, or, as they call it, seulp them 
with a broad clasp-knife, called a scn]ping-knife. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 480. 


sculp (skulp), ». [ς sculp, v., 2.] The skin of 


a seal removed with the blubber adhering to it. 


The legs, or flippers, and also the head, are then drawn 
out from the inside, and the skin is laid out flat and entire, 
with the layer of fat or blubber firmly adhering toit; and 
the skin in this state is called the “*pelt,” and sometimes 
the sculp. Fisheries of Ὁ. S., V. ii. 480. 
See scorper. 


1. A ealliony- 


of the preoperculum a strong compressed den- 
tate spine; a dragonet: more fully called yel- 
low sculpin. See dragonet, 2, and cut under Cal- 
lionymus.— 2, A mean or mischief-making fel- 
low. [Local slang, New Eng.] 


Ye see the miser’ble sculpin thought I’d never stop to 
open the goods. Sarah O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 88. 


3. A cottoid fish, especially a fish of the genus 
Myoxocephalus, as M. scorpius of the northern 
Atlantic; 31. grenlandicus, the daddy-sculpin ; 
M. xneus, the grubby of the New England and 


New York coasts. One of the commonest on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States is M. octodecimspi- 
nosus. All these fishes are of ugly aspect, unshapely, 
with very large spiny head, wide mouth, comparatively 
slender tapering body, and irregularly mottled coloration. 
They inhabit the northern seas, and are especially numer- 
ous in the nortHfern Pacific. They are used by the native 
Indians as food, but are generally held in contempt by the 





Common Daddy-sculpin (JZvoxocephalus grenlandicus). 


whites. In California a marketable cottoid, the bighead 
or ο» Scorpenichthys marmoratus, is also called 
sculptir. 


4, A hewmitripteroid fish, Hemitripterus ameri- 
canus, occurring in deeper water than the true 
sculpins off the northeastern coast of America. 
Also called deep-water sculpin, yellow sculpin, 
and sea-raven. See cut under sea-raven.— 5. A 
scorpenoid fish, Scorpena guttata, of the south- 
ern Californian coast, there called scorpene. 
See cut under Scorpena. 

sculping-knife (skul’ping-nif), ». A kind of 

ite used for seulping seals. See quotation 

under sculp, v., 2. 

sculpsit (skulp’sit). [L., 3d pers. sing. perf. 
ind. of sculpere, carve, grave: see sculp.] He 
(or she) engraved or carved (it): a word fre- 
quently put at the foot of an engraving or the 
base of a piece of sculpture after the engrav- 
er’s or sculptor’s name: as, A. B. sculpsit. It 
is often abbreviated to sc., and sometimes to 
sculps., and corresponds to pinxit (pxt.) on 
paintings. 

sculptile (skulp’til), a. [< L. seulptilis, formed 
by carving or graving, ete.: see sculp.]  Gra- 
ven; carved. 

The same description we find in a silver medal; that 
is, upon one side Moses horned, and on the reverse the 
commandment against scu/ptile images. 

BY Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 9. 

sculptor (skulp’tor), π. [= F. seulpteur = Sp. 
escultor = Pg. esculptor = It. scultore, scolpitore, 
< L. sculptor, a sculptor, < sculpere, cut out, 
carve in stone: see sculp.] One who practises 
the art of sculpture, which includes modeling 
in clay or wax, casting or striking in bronze 
or other metal, and carving figures in stone. 

““The sculptors,” says Maximus Tyrius, in his 7th dis- 
sertation, ‘‘... . chose out of many bodies those parts 
which appeared to them the most beautiful, and out of 
that diversity made but one statue.” 

Dryden, Observations on Du Fresnoy’s Art of tag 

p. ov. 
sculptress (skulp’tres), n.. [< sculptor + -ess.] 
A female sculptor. 

Perhaps you know the scwlptress, Ney ; if not, you have 
lost a great deal. 
Zimmern, Arthur Schopenhauer, p. 242. (Davies.) 


sculptural (skulp’ti-ral), a. [< seulpture + 
1 1. Pertaining to sculpture. 


Some fine forms there were here and there; models 
of a peculiar style of beauty ; a style, I think, never seen 
in England ; a solid, firm-set, sculptural style. 
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diminished proportion in the third dimension of depth or 
thickness, Encyc. Brit., IX. 206. 


2. Carved work; any work of. sculpture, as a 
figure or an inscription cut in wood, stone, 
metal, or other solid substance. 


Nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bossy seulptures graven ; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton, P. L., i. 716. 


On another side of the stone is a very extraordinary 
sculpture, which has been painted, and from which I con- 
cluded that it was a temple dedicated to the sun. 

' Pococke, Deseription of the East, 1. 77. 


Some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 


3t. An engraving; an illustration. 


The Publishers thought a Piece so well writ ought not 
to appear abroad without the usual and proper ornament 
of Writings of this kind, variety of Sculptures. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, Pref. 


Settle had not only been prosperous on the stage, but, 
in the confidence of success, had published his play with 
sculptures, and a Preface of defiance. 

Pref. to Notes on the Empress of Moroceo(Dryden’s Works, 
[εά. Malone, II. 272). 


4. In zool., markings resulting from irregu- 
larity of surface or difference in texture of a 
part; tracery: as, the sculpture of an insect’s 
wing-covers; the sculpture of the plates or 
shields of a fish; the sculpture of a turtle’s shell. 


The term specially indicates in entomology the arrange- 
mentor disposition of such markings, as by furrows, strize, 
tubercles, punctures, etc., or the pattern of the resulting 
ornamentation ; itis much used in describing beetles, and 
all the leading forms of sculpture have technical descrip- 
tive names.” Also sculpturing. 


The coarse part of the sculpture [of a fossil] is also simi- 
lar. : Amer, Jour. Set., 3d ser., XXIX. 465. 


There is an evident tendency to divide species [of bee- 
tles] upon small details of sculpture, fortunately checked, 
as the author admits, where the specimens are numerous. 

Science, TV. 562. 


Zginetan sculptures, See #ginetan.—Celanaglyph- 


ic sculpture. Same as cavo-rilievo.— Foliate sculpture, 
sculptured foliage ; especially, decorative sculpture con- 





ών, 
Foliate Sculpture, 13th century.—From Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


ventionalized more or less from foliage, or based on the 
fundamental forms or habit of vegetation.— Greek, Re- 
naissance, etc., sculpture, See the qualifying words.— 


Charlotte Bronié, Villette, xx. »Rhodian school of sculpture. See Rhodian. 
2. Pertaining to engraving.—8. In zoél., per- Sculpture (skulp’tur), ο. ¢.; Prete and pp. sculp- 


taining to the ornaments of a sculptured sur- 
face: as, sculptural marks or lines. 
sculpturally (skulp’ti-ral-i), adv. By means of 
sculpture. 
The quaint beauty and character of many natural ob- 
jects, such as intricate branches, grass, &c., as well as. 


that of many animals plumed, spined, or bristled. is 
sculpturally expressible. Ruskin. 


sculpture (skulp’tur), πι. [ς ME. sculpture, < 
OF. scoulpture, F.. sculpture = Pr. sculptura = 
Sp. escultura = Pg. escultura, esculptura = It. 
seultura, scoltura = G. Sw. Dan. skulptur,.< L. 
sculptura, sculpture, ¢ sculpere, pp. seulptus, eut 
out, carve in stone: see sculp.} 1. The act 
or art of graving or carving; the art of shap- 
ing figures or other objects in the round or in 
relief out of or upon stone or other more or less 


hard substances. Besides the cutting of forms in 
marble, stone, wood, etc., the ancient chryselephantine 
work, etc., it includes modeling in clay; wax, etc., and 
casting in bronze or any other metal. Sculpture includes 
also the designing of coins and medals, and glyptics, or the 
art of gem-engraving. See cut in next column, and cuts 
under Assyrian, Chaldean, Egyptian, Greek, Passitelean, 
Peloponnesian, Phidian, and Rhodian. 


As the materials used for writing in the first rude ages 
were only wood or stone, the convenience of sculpture re- 
quired that the strokes should run chiefly in straight lines. 

Five Pieces of Runic Poetry (1763), Pref. 


Sculpture, . . . a shaping art, of which the business is 
‘to imitate natural objects, and principally the human 
body, by reproducing in solid form either their true pro- 
portions in all dimensions, or else their true proportions 
in the two dimensions of length and breadth only, with a 


tured, ppr. sculpturing. [ς sculpture, n.] 1. 
To represent in sculpture; carve; grave; form 
with the chisel or other tool on or in wood, 
stone, or metal. 

On the base fof the Herakles] is sculptured a composition 


in very low relief, representing the capture of the cattle 
of Geryon. C..T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 308. 


Fair with sculptured stories it was wrought, 
By lapse of time unto dim ruin brought. 

. William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 325. 
2. To ornament or cover with sculpture or 
earved work; carve. 

Gold, silver, ivory vases sculptured high. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. ii. 264. 
sculptured (skulp’tard), a. [< sculpture + 
-ed2,] In zool. and bot., having elevated or im- 
pressed marks on the surface: as, seulptured 
elytra; sculptured seeds; a sculptured carapace. 


—§culptured tortoise, a common land-tortoise of the 
United States, Glyptemys insculpta. 


sculpturesque (skulp-ti-resk’), a. [< sculplure 
+ -esque.| Possessing the character of sculp- 
ture; resembling sculpture; chiseled; hence, 
clean-cut and well-proportioned; statue-like; 


grand rather than beautiful or pretty: as, sculp- 


turesque features. 


An impressive woman, . . . her figure was slim and 
sufficiently tall, her face rather emaciated, so that its 
sculpturesque beauty was the more pronounced. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xiii. 


sculpturing (skuip’tur-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
sculpture, v.| In zool., same as sculpture, 4. 


scumber 


These imperforate portions are harder than the porous 
shell, and often project as ridges or tubercles, forming a 
more or less regular sculpturing of the surface. 


Encyc. Brit., LX. 381. 
sculsh (skulsh), ». [Origin obscure.] Rub- 
bish; discarded stuff of all kinds: most gener- 
ally used in England with reference to the un- 
wholesome things children delight to eat, as 
lollypops, ete. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng. ] 
Scultetus’s bandage. Pieces of bandage 
which are long enough to go one and ahalf times 
around the limb, and are applied successively 
in shingle fashion. 
sculyont, ». A Middle English form of scullion. 
scum (skum), 7”. [Formerly also skum; ς ME. 
scum, scom, ς AS. *scum (not found, the ordi- 
nary word being fam, foam) = D. schuim = 
MLG. schim, schume, LG. schum = OHG. scum, 
ΜΗα. schim, G. schawm = Icel. skim (Haldor- 
sen) = Sw. Dan. skum (ef. OF. esewme, F. éeume 
= Pr. Pg. escuma = It. schiuma (< LG. or G.), 
Ir. sgum (< E.)), foam, froth, seum; perhaps lit. 
a ‘covering,’ with formative -m, ς sku, cover: 
see sky. Hence skim.] 1. Foam; froth: as, the 
scum of the sea. 


The brystelede boor marked with scomes the shuldres 
of Hercules, Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. meter 7. 


Those small white Fish to Venus consecrated, 
Though without Venus ayd they be created 
Of th’ Ocean sewm. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
2. The impurities or extraneous substances 
which rise to the surface of liquids, as in boil- 
ing or fermentation, or which form by other 
means; also, the scoria of molten metals; hence, 
by extension, any film or surface of foul floating 
matter: as, the scwm of a stagnant pond. 
When God kindles such fires as these, hee doth not usu- 


ally quench them till the very scwm on the pot sides be 
boyled cleane away. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 14. 


3. Refuse; dross; offscourings. 


Did anything more aggravate the crime of Jeroboam’s 
profane apostasy than that he chose to have his clergy the 
scum and refuse of his whole land ? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 
A scum of Bretons, and base lackey peasants. 
Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 817. 


Such rascals, 
Who are the sewm and excremenés of men! 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


We are most miserably dejected, the sewm of the world. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 362. 
scum (skum), v.; pret. and pp. scummed, ppr. 
scumming. [Early mod. E. also skum, seom; « 
ME. scummen, skommen, scomen =D. schuimen = 
MLG. schumen = OHG. sciimen, MHG. schumen, 
G. schdumen = Sw. skumma = Dan. skumme, 
scum, skim; fromthe noun. Doublet of skim. |] 
1. trans. 1. To remove the seum from; clear off 
the froth, dross, or impurities that have risen 
to or formed on the surface of; skim. 
Oon boileth water salt and skommeth [it] clene, 


Therinto colde his peres wol he trie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 


Some sewmd the drosse that from the metall came. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., II. vii. 36. 
A second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, and sewmm’'d the bullion dross, 
Milton, P. L., i. 704. 
2t. To sweep over; move swiftly upon; skim. 
They liv’d by secumvming those Seas and shoars as Pyrats. 
Milton, Bist. Eng., ii. 
II, intrans. 1+. To arise or be formed on the 
surface as foam or scum; be thrown up as scum. 
Golde and siluer was no more spared then thoughe it 


had rayned out of the clowdes, or scomed out of the sea. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I1. xlix. 


2. To be or become covered with scum: gener- 
ally with over. 

Life and the interest of life have stagnated and seummed 
over. A. K. H. Boyd. 
341. To skim lightly: with over. 


Thou hast skumed ouer the schoole men, and of the froth 
of theyr folly made a dish of diuinitie brewesse which the 
dogges will not eate. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 45. 


scumber (skum’bér), v.i. [Also scomber, seum- 
mer; perhaps ¢ OF. escumbrier, disencumbey; cf. 
exonerate in similar use.] To defecate; dung: 
a hunting term applied especially to foxes. 
[ Prov. Eng.] 
And for a monument to after-commers 
Their picture shall continue (though Time scummers 
Vpon th’ Effigie). 
Davies, Commendatory Verses, p. 18. (Davies.) 


Just such a one [an airing] as you use to a brace of grey- 
hounds 


ο ) 
When they are led out of their kennels to sewmber. 
Massinger, The Picture, v. 1. 


scumber 


scumber (skum’bér),”. [< scumber,v.] Dung, 
especially that of the fox. [Prov. Eng.] 

scumble (skum’bl), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. scum- 
bled, ppr. scumbling. [Freq. of scum.] In 
oil-painting, to blend the tints or soften the 
effect of, by lightly passing a brush charged 
with a small quantity of an opaque or semi- 
opaque coloring over the surface; in chalk- or 
pencil-drawing, to rub lightly the blunt point 
of the chalk over the surface of, or to spread 
and soften the harder lines of with the stump: 
as, to scumble a painting or a drawing. 

scumble (skum’bl), . [< scumble,v.] <A soft- 
ened efiect produced by seumbling. See scum- 
bling. T. H. Lister. 

scumbling (skum’bling),n. [Verbal n. of sewm- 
ble, v.] 1. In painting, the operation of lightly 
rubbing a brush charged with a small quantity 
of an opaque or semi-opaque color over the 
surface, in order to soften and blend tints that 
are too bright, or to produce some other special 


effect. Owing to the dryness of the brush, it deposits 
the color in minute granules on the ground-tint instead 
oi covering it completely as in glazing. 


Scumbling is painting in opaque colours, but so thin that 
they become semi-transparent. 
P. G. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xxi. 


Scumbling resembles glazing in that a very thin coat is 

spread lightly over portions of the work. 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 138. 
2. In chalk- and pencil-drawing, the operation 
of lightly rubbing the blunt point of the chalk 
over the surface, or spreading and softening 
»the harder lines by the aid of the stump. 
scummer! (skum’ér),. [< ME. scomowre, scum- 
ure; < scum + -erl. Cf. skimmer, a doublet of 
scummer.| One who scums; an implement used 
in skimming; specifically, an instrument used 
for removing the scum of liquids; a skimmer. 
Pope Boniface the Eighth, a scummer of pots. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 30. (Davies.) 

The salt, after its crystallizing, falls down to the bot- 
tom, and they take it out by wooden sewmmers, and put it 
in frails. Ray, Remains, p. 120. 

scummer?, υ. and n. Same as scumber. 
scummings (skum’ingz), π. pl. [Verbal n. of 
scum,v.] Skimmings: as, the scwmmings of the 
boiling-house. Imp. Dict. 
scummy (skum’i),a. [<scwm + -y1.] Covered 
with seum. 
And from the mirror’d level where he stood 
A mist arose, as from a scwmmy marsh. 
Keats, Hyperion, i. 
scun! (skun), v. t.; pret. and pp. scunned, ppr. 
scunning. [< ME. scunien, sconnen, ς AS. scu- 
nian, shun, on-scunian, detest, refuse: see shun. 
Cf. scunner.] Toreproach publicly. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
scun? (skun), v.; pret. and pp. scunned, ppr. 
scunning. [Also scon, scoon; < Norw. skunna 
= Sw. refi. skynda, dial. skynna = Dan. skynde 
= Icel. skunda, skynda, hasten, hurry, = AS. 
scyndan, hasten: see shunt, and ef. shun. Cf. 
scoon, schooner.] I, intrans. To skip or skim; 
pass quickly along, as a vessel on the water. 
11. trans. To cause to skip or skim, as a stone 
thrown aslant on the water; skip. 
scuncheon (skun’chon),. See sconcheon. 
scunner (skun’ér), v. [Also skunner, sconner, 
scouner ; freq. of scunl, < ME. scunien, sconnen, < 
AS. scunian: see scunl. Hence ult. scoundrel. | 
1. intrans. 1. To be or become nauseated; feel 
disgust, loathing, repugnance, or abhorrence. 
An’ yill an’ whisky gi’e to cairds, 
Until they scunner. 
Burns, To James Smith. 
2. Toshrink back with disgust or strong repug- 
nance: generally with at before the object of 
dislike. 
11. trans. To affect with nausea, loathing, or 
disgust; nauseate. 

They [grocers] first gie the boys three days’ free warren 
among the figs and the sugar-candy, and they get sewn- 
nered wi’ sweets after that. Kingsley, Alton Locke, iii. 

{Scotch in all uses.] 
scunner (skun’ér), ». [Also skunner, sconner, 
scouner; < scunner, v.] A feeling of nausea, 
disgust, or abhorrence; a loathing; a fantastic 
prejudice. 

He seems to have preserved, ... as it were, in the 

pickle of a mind soured by prejudice, a lasting scunner, 


as he would call it, against our staid and decent form of 
worship. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., iii. 


There gaed a scunner through the flesh upon his banes ; 
and that was Heeven’s advertisement. 

R. L. Stevenson, Thrawn Janet. 
scup! (skup), x. [< D. schop, a swing, shovel, 
OHG. scupha, scopha, a swing-board, MHG. 
schupfe, G. schupf, a push, schupp, swinging mo- 
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tion, a push, jerk; ef. G. schupfen, shove, = Sw. 
skubba, scrub, = Dan. skubbe, shove, push (a sec- 
ondary form from the orig. verb), = D. schuiven 
= G. schieben, etc., shove: see shove.] Aswing: 
a term derived from the Dutch settlers. [New 
York. ] 

“What’ll you give me if 11] make you a scup one of 
these days?” said Mr. Van Brunt. ... “I don’t know 
what it is,” said Ellen. ‘A scup!—may be you don’t 
know it by that name; some folks call it a swing.” 

S. Warner, Wide, Wide World, I. ii. 
scup! (skup), v. 7.; pret. and pp. scupped, ppr. 
scupping. {ς seup4, n.] To swing; have a 
swing. [New York.] 
scup2 (skup),”. [Said to be contr. < Amer. Ind. 
(Connecticut) misheup, < mishe-kuppe, large, 
thick-sealed; cf. scuppaug, pl. mishcuppaiog, 
seuppaug. Cf. porgee, porgy.| A sparoid fish, 
the scuppaug or porgy, Stenotomus chrysops, 
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Scup, or Northern Porgy (Stexotomus chrysops). 


attaining a length of a foot, and a valued food- , 


fish, found from Cape Cod to Florida. The front 
teeth form narrow incisors, and the molars are in tworows. 
The body is compressed, with high back ; the head is deep, 
with small mouth; the color is brownish, somewhat sil- 
very below, everywhere with bright reflections, but with- 
out distinct markings in the adult, though the soft parts 
of the vertical fins are somewhat mottled; the young are 
faintly barred and with dusky axils. This fish is a near 
relative of the sheepshead, and of the pinfish or sailor’s- 
choice (Lagodon rhomboides). It has had many technical 
names, as Sparus or Pagrus or Diplodus argyrops, and Sar- 
gus ambassis. A southern scup is sometimes specified as 
S. aculeatus. 


The warm-water fisheries include the pursuit of a variet; 
of fishes, but the scup . . . and the “ blue-fish,” both mi- 
gratory species, are those whose capture is thought of 
most value, neyc. Brit., LX. 267. 
scu Aah Sia oa nm. [Amer, Ind.: see scup2. ] 
A fish, the seup. 
scupper (skup’ér),”. [Prob. sonamed because 

the water seems to ‘spit’ forth from it; < OF. 
escopir, escupir = Sp. escupir, spit out; per- 
haps < L. exspuere, spit out, <¢ ex, out, + spuere, 
spit: see spew.] Naut., an opening in the side 
of a ship at the level of the deck, or slanting 
from it, to allow water to run off; also, the gut- 
ter or channel surrounding the deck, and lead- 
ing to such openings: often in the plural. 
Many a kid of beef have I seen rolling in the scuppers, 


and the bearer lying at his length on the decks. 
1. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 34. 


Scupper-leather (naut.), a piece of leather placed on the 
outside of a vessel, under the scupper, to prevent the flow 
from it from soiling the paint on the vessel’s side. In 
ee ships it is commonly replaced by a guard of 
metal. 


scupper-hole (skup’ér-hdl), n. A seupper. 
scupper-hose (skup’ér-h6z), n. A leather or 
canvas pipe formerly attached to the outer end 
of a scupper to protect the ship’s side from dis- 
coloration there, and also to prevent the en- 
trance of water from the outside. 
scupper-nail (skup’ér-nal), n. Naut., a short 
nail with a very broad head. 
scuppernong (skup’ér-nong), n. [Amer. Ind. 
From Scuppernong Lake, North Carolina.] A 
cultivated variety of the muscadine, or fox- 
grape, Vitis rotundifolia (V. vulpina), of the 
southern United States and Mexico. It is a val- 
ued white- or sometimes purple-fruited grape. Its large 
berries are well flavored, and peculiar in that all on a 


bunch do not ripen at once. The ripe berries fall from 
the vine, and are gathered from the ground. 


scupper-plug (skup’ér-plug), x. Naut., a plug 
to stop a scupper. 

scupper-valve (skup’ér-valv), η. Naut., a flap- 
valve outside of a scupper, to prevent the sea- 
water from entering, but permitting flow from 
the inside. It is usually held in place by a 
lanyard. 

scuppett, scuppitt (skup’et, -it), π. [Cf. scop- 
pet.| A shovel or spade of uniform width, with 
the sides turned a little inward. Halliwell. 

What scuppet have we then to free the heart of this 

muddy pollution? Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 267. 

scuppett, v. @ [ς scuppet,n.] To shovel, as 
with a scuppet: as, to scuppet sand. Nashe. 

scur! (skér), v.; pret. and pp. scurred, ppr. scur- 
ring. [Also skirr; a var. of scour2. Cf. scurry.] 


scur2 (skér), 1. 


scurf2 (skérf), η. 


scurfer (skérf’ér), n. 


scurfiness (skér’fi-nes), 4. 


scurf-skin (skérf’skin), n. 
scurfy (skér’fi), a. [< ME. scurfy (= D. schurftig 


scurfy 
I. trans. 1. To graze, skim, or touch lightly; 
jerk. Halliwell... [Prov. Eng.] 


The broader puddles, though skirred by the breeze, 

found the net-work of ice veiling over them. 
R. D. Blackmore, Cripps, The Carrier, ii. 
2. To scour; pass over rapidly, as on horse- 
back, 
Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 
That the fugitive may flee in vain! 
Byron, Siege of Corinth, xxii. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To run or fly; flit hurriedly ; 
scour. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 

You shall have a coachman with cheeks like a trum- 
peter, and a wind in his mouth, blow him afore him as far 
as he can see him; or skirr over him with his bat’s wings 
a mile and a half ere he can steer his wry neck to look 
where he is. B. Jonson, World in the Moon. 


The light shadows, 

That in a thought scur o’er the fields of corn, 
Halted on crutches to’em. Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 1. 
[Origin obseure.]. A dwarfed 
or stunted horn. See the quotation. [Scotch. ] 
A heifer with only scurs, as the modified horns sometimes 
found in polled cattle and in cross-bred offspring of polled 
and horned breeds are called in Scotland. They are little 
bits of flat horn, loose at the roots, so that you can twist 
them about, and quite hidden in a mass of hair, continued 
from a thick, long tuft, which grows upon a pointed crown- 
ridge, and falls over the forehead and sides of the head; 
and I have seen similar scurs and top-knots on several fe- 
male short-horns. Quoted in Amer. Nat., X ΧΙ. 1083. 
scurf! (skérf), n. LF μα also skurf, and 
transposed seruff; < ΜΕ. scurf, scorf, scrof, < 
AS. seurf, sceorf = MD. scorf, schorft, schurft, 
schroft, Ὁ. schurft (with excrescent t) = OHG. 
scorf, MHG. G. schorf = Icel. skurfur, pl., =Sw. 
skorf = Dan. skurv, seurf; from the verb rep- 
resented by AS. sceorfan (pret. pl. scurfon), 
scrape, gnaw; cf. OHG. scurfan, MHG. G. schiir- 
Fen, scratch, MHG. schrephen, G. schropfen, cup 
bleed); prob. akin to scrape: see scrapel. The 
HG. form scorf, scurf, is not exactly cognate 
with AS. δει], which would require OHG. 
*scorb, but goes with the verb scurfen, which 
is a secondary form, cognate with AS. sceor- 
pan. The words of this group, scrape}, sharp, 
scarp1, scarf2, ete., are numerous, and more or 
less complicated in their forms and senses. } 
1. Sealy or flaky matter on the surface of the 
skin; the scarf-skin or epidermis exfoliated in 
fine shreds or 808168. Scurf is continually coming 
from the human skin, being removed by the friction of the 
clothes, in the bath, etc. The scurf of the head, where it 
may remain held by the hair in considerable quantity, is 
known as dandruff. In some diseases affecting the skin, 


scurf comes off in large flakes or layers, as in the desqua- 
mation or “‘peeling” after scarlet fever. 


Well may we raise jars, 
Jealousies, strifes, and heart-burning disagreements, 
Like a thick scurf o’er life. Middleton, The Witch, i, 2. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn away of each committed crime. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 


2. Any scaly or flaky matter on a surface. 


There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf. Milton, P. L., i. 672. 


Specifically — (a) In bot., aloose bran-like scaly matter that 
is found on some leaves, asin the genus Elwagnus, etc. (b) 
A growth of polyps on oysters. 
3. Scum; offscouring. - 

Priscian goes yonder with that wretched crowd, 

And Francis of Accorso; and thou hadst seen there, 

If thou hadst had a hankering for such scurf, 

That one who by the Servant of the Servants 

From Arno was transferred to Bacchiglione. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xv. 111. 

[Also seurff, skurff; < ME. 
scurffe; perhaps so called from the sealy or 
scabby appearance: see scurf1.] A gray bull- 
trout; a variety of the trout, Salmo trutta cam- 
bricus. [Local, Eng.] 

There are two sorts of them [Bull-trouts], Red Trouts 
and Gray Trouts or Skurffs, which keep not in in the Chan- 
nel of Rivulets or Rivers, but lurk like the Alderlings un- 
der the roots of great Alders. 

Moffett and Bennet, Health’s Improvement (ed. 1746), 
[p. 283 


One who removes seale 
from. boilers. 
The Scrapers’ and Seurfers’ Union. Engineer, LXX. 293. 


[Early mod. K. 
scorffynesse; < scurfy + -ness.] The state of 
being scurfy; scurfy condition. 

And euer to remayne 

In wretched beggary, 

And maungy misery, ... 


And scabbed scorfiynesse. 
Skelton, Duke of Albany, etc., 1. 140. 


Same as scarf-skin. 


= G. schorfig =Sw. skorfvig, seurfy) ; < scurfl + 
-yl. In another form scurvy: see scurvyl.] 1. 


scurrilous (skur’i-lus), a. 


scurrilousness (skur’i-lus-nes), n. 


scurfy 

Covered with scurf; exfoliating in small scales; 
seurvy; scabby.—2, Resembling or consisting 
of scurf.—§curfy scale. See scalel. 

scurget, ». and v. An obsolete spelling of 
scourge. 

scurrer (skér’ér), η. [Sc. also or formerly sewr- 
rour, skouriour, skurriour ; a var. of scourer2, 
The word seems to have been confused with 
F. coureur, E. courier, ete.| One who scours; a 
scout. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

And he sente for the scurrers to aduyse the dealynge of 

their ennemyes, and to se where they were, and what 


nombre they were of. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xxxiii. 


scurril, scurrile (skur’il), a. [Early mod. E. 
also scurrill, skurril; = It. seurrile, ς L. scurri- 
lis, buffoon-like, < sewrra, a buffoon. Cf. scorn.] 
Befitting a vulgar jester; grossly opprobrious; 
scurrilous; low: as, scurril βοο πρ; scurril 
taunts. — 


Flatter not greatnesse with your scurrill praise. 


Times’ Whistle (B, E. T. Β.), p. 136. 


This, in your seurri dialect ; but my inn 
Knows no such language. 8B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


Their wits indeed serve them to that sole purpose, to 
make sport, to break a scurrile jest. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 208. 

It had bin plainly partiall, first, to correct him for grave 
Cicero, and not for scurrili Plautus. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p, 15. 


“Bring the unfortunate girl to her father’s, and break no 
scurril jests here,” said the Sub-Prior. 
Scott, Monastery, xxxiv. 


scurrility (sku-ril’i-ti), ». [Early mod. E. also 
skurrillity; < F. scurrilité = Pr. scurilitat = It. 
scurrilita, « L. scurrilita(t-)s, ¢ scurrilis, seurril: 
see scurril.] 1. The quality of being seurril 
or scurrilous; low, vile, buffoon-like scoffing 
or jeering; indecent or gross abusiveness or 
railing; vulgar, indecent, or abusive language. 


Yet will ye see in many cases how pleasant speeches 
and sauouring some skurrillity and vnshamefastnes haue 


now and then a certaine decencie, and well become both * 


the speaker to say, and the hearer to abide. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 224. 


So it shall please you to abrogate scurrility. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 55. 


2. A scurrilous remark, attack, or outburst ; 
an abusive tirade. 


Buffons, altogether applying their wits to Scurrillities 
& other ridiculous matters. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50, 
1 loathed scurrilities in conversation, and had a natural 
aversion to immoderate drinking. 
T’. Ellwood, Life (ed. Howells), p. 185. 


[< scurril + -ous.] 
1. Using or given to the use of low and inde- 
cent language; scurril; indecently or grossly 
abusive or railing. 


One would suspect him {John Standish] not the same 
man called by Bale a scwrrillous fool, and admired by Pits 
for piety and learning, jealous lest another man should be 
more wise to salvation than himself. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, IT. 203. 

Though a fierce, unscrupulous, and singularly scurrilous 
μήν γ”] writer, he [Swift] was ποῦ, in the general charac- 

r of his politics, a violent man. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 
2. Containing low indecency or abuse; foul; 
vile: as, scurrilous language. 

He is ever merry, but still modest; not dissolved into 
undecent laughter, or tickled with wit sewrrilous or inju- 
rious. Habington, Castara, iii. 

A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing 
and écurrilous discourse, is worth gold. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 87. 


3. Opprobrious; abusive; offensive. 


How often do we see a person, whose intentions are visi- 
bly to do good by the works he publishes, treated in as 
scurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to mankind! 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 40. 


=Syn. Ribald, blackguard, indecent, coarse, vulgar, 


gross. 
scurrilously (skur’i-lus-li), adv. In a seurri- 


lous manner; with scurrility. 
He spoke so scurrilously of you, I had no patience to 
hear him. Wycherley, Country Wife, ii. 1. 


: Seurrilous 
character; indecency of language or manners; 
seurrility. Bailey. 


scurry (skur’i), v. i.; pret. and pp. scurried, 


ppr. scurrying. [Also skurry ; an extended form 
of scur or the orig. scour2, perhaps due in part 
to skurriour and similar forms of scurrer, and 
in part to association with hurry, as in hurry- 
scurry.) To hurry along; move hastily and 
precipitately ; seamper. 
He [Hannibal] commanded the horsemen of the Nu- 
midians to scurry to the trenches. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 882. 
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Poets have fancied the footprints of the wind in those 
light ripples that sometimes scurry across smooth water 
with a sudden blur. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 42. 

scurry (skur’i), ”.; pl. scurries (-iz). [Also 
skurry; < scurry, υ.] 1. Hurry; fluttering or 
bustling haste.—2, A flurry. 

The birds circled overhead, or dropped like thick scur- 
ries of snow-flakes on the water. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 305. 
3. In sporting, a short race run for amusement 
by inferior horses or non-winners. rik’s 
Guide to the Turf. 
scurvily (skér’vi-li), adv. In ascurvy manner; 
meanly; shabbily. 
How scurvily thou criest now, like a drunkard ! 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 2. 
When I drew out the mony, he return’d it as seurvily 
again. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 2, 1641. 
scurviness (skér’vi-nes), x. Scurvy character; 
meanness; baseness; shabbiness. Bailey. 
scurvy! (skér’vi), a. [< ME. scurvy, a var. of 
seurfy (with the usual change of f to v, as in 
wife, wives, ete.): see scurfy. For the fig. 
senses 2, 3, cf. scabby, shabby, in like uses.] 1. 
Scurfy; covered or afiected with seurf or scabs; 
scabby; diseased with scurvy; scorbutic. 

Whatsoever man he be that hath a blemish, . . . or be 
scurvy or scabbed, . . . he shall not come nigh to offer the 
bread of his God. Lev. xxi. 20. 
2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar; worthless; con- 
temptible; paltry; shabby: as, a scurvy fellow. 

A very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 2. 46. 

"Twas but a little sewrvy white money, hang it! 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 


While we lay at Tabago, we had like to have had a 
scurvy trick plaid us by a pretended Merchant from 
Panama, who came, as by stealth, to traffick with us pri- 
vately. Dampier, Voyages, I. 188. 


9, Offensive; mischievous; malicious. 


Nay, but he prated, 
And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 7. 
scurvy” (skér’vi), ».. [Formerly also scurvie, 
scurvey; appar. abbr. of scurvy disease or some 
similar phrase; prob. confused also with scor- 
bute, ML. scorbutus : see scorbute.] A disease 
usually presenting swollen, spongy, easily 
bleeding gums, fibrinous effusion into some of 
the muscles, rendering them hard and brawny, 
hemorrhages beneath the skin, rheumatoid 
pains, anemia, and prostration. It occurs at all 
ages and in all climates, and usually develops in those em- 
ploying an unvaried diet, especially one from which vege- 
tables are excluded. Also called scorbutus.— Button- 
SCUIrVy, an epidemic of cachectic disease observed in the 
south of Ireland, characterized by button-like excrescences 
on the skin,— Land-scurvy, purpura. 
scurvy-grass (skér’vi-gras), n. [A corruption 
of scurvy-cress, 89 named because used as a cure 
for seurvy.] 1. A cruciferous plant, Cochlearia 
officinalis, of northern and western Europe and 
arctic America: an antiscorbutic and salad 
plant. Locally called scrooby- or scruby-grass. 
A woman crying, “‘ Buy any scurvy-grass?” 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iii. 2. 
2. One of the winter cresses, Campe prxcox, 
a European plant cultivated as a winter salad, 
becoming wild in parts of the United States. 
scuse (skus), 7. and v. [By apheresis from ex- 
cuse.| Same as excuse. 
Yea, Custance, better (they say) a badde seuse than none. 
κ... I will the truthe know een as it is. 
Udall, Roister Doister, v. 2. 


That ’scuse serves many men to save their gifts. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 444. 
scut! (skut), a. [Perhaps a mixture of cut, 
cutty, short, with short (AS. sceort), and further 
with scut?, n.] Short, asa garment, ete. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 
scut? (skut), π. [Also skut; appar. <¢ scutl, a., 
but perhaps confused with Icel. skott, a fox’s 
tail (see scuft), or ult. = L. cauda = W. οιοῖ, a 
tail (with orig. initial s).] 1. A short tail, as 
that of the rabbit or deer. 
My doe with the black scut! 
Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 20. 
Watch came, with his little scut of a tail cocked as sharp 
as duty. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xiii. 
2. In her., the tail, as of a cony: used only 
when the tail is of a different tincture from the 
rest. 
scuta, ». Plural of scutwm. 
scutage (ski’taj),. [< ML. scutagium,< OF. 
escuage (> E. escuage: see escuage), I. écuage ; 
<L. seutum, a shield: see scutel.] In feudal law : 
(a) A tax on a knight’s fee or seutum: same 
as escuage. (b) A commutation for personal 
service. 


scutcher 


The famous scutage, the acceptance of a money compo- 
sition for military service, dates from this time (1159). 
E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 451. 


scutal (sku’tal), a. [ς NL. *seutalis, ς L. scu- 
tum, a shield: see scutum.] In zodl., of the na- 
ture of or pertaining to a scute; in entom., spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the scutum of any 
segment of the notum. 

scutate (sku’tat), a. [ς NL. scutatus, shield- 
shaped (L. scutatus, armed with a shield), < L. 
scutum, a shield: see scutel.] 1. In zodl.: (a) 
Provided with scutes, shields, plates, or large 
scales; squamate; squamous; scaly; scutel- 
late. (b) Resembling a scute or shield; Broad 
and somewhat convex.—2, In bot., formed like 
an ancient round buckler: as, a scutate leaf. 


See cut under peltate.—geutate tarsus, in entom.: 
(a) A tarsus in which a single joint is dilated so as to form 
a broad plate. (0) A tarsus covered with large flat scales, 
as in the genus Lepisma. _ 

scutatiform (sku’ta-ti-férm), a. [ς NL. δοµία- 
tus, shield-shaped (see scutate), + L. forma, 
form.] Same as scutiform. 

scutch (skuch),v.¢. [Prob. < OF. escousser, es- 
cosser, escoucer, shake, swing, shake off, strip, < 
LL. excussare, shake frequently or much, freq. of 
excutere, shake off: see excuss, and ef. rescous, 
rescue, from the same L. source, with an added 
prefix. Cf.scutcher. The word may have been 
confused with forms allied to Norw. skoka, skoko, 
skuka, a swingle for beating flax, or Sw. skdkia, 
swingle, prob. akin to E. shake, shock. Not relat- 
ed to scotch?.] 1. Το beat; drub. [Old Eng. and 
Seotch.]—2. To dress (fibrous material) by 
beating. The particles of woody matter adhering to the 
fibers are detached, and the bast is partially separated into 
its constituent fibers. The waste fiber obtained is called 
scutching-tow or codilla. Specifically —(a) In flaz-manuf., 
to beat off and separate the woody parts of, as the stalks 
of flax; swingle: as, to scutch flax. (0) In cotton-manwu/., 
to separate, as the individual fibers after they have been 
loosened and cleansed. (ο) In silk-manuf., to disentangle, 
straighten, and cut into lengths, as floss and refuse silk. 


scutch (skuch), n. [< scutch, v.] 1. Same as 
scutcher, 1. Imp. Dict.—2. A coarse tow that 
separates from flax during scutching. 

scutch-blade (skuch’blad), . A piece of hard, 
tough wood used in beating flax. 

scutcheon (skuch’on),”. [Formerly also scutch- 
ion, scutchin; < ME. scotchyne, scochone, by 
apheresis from escutcheon: see escutcheon.} 1. 
A shield for armorial bearings; an emblazoned 
shield; an escutcheon. 

Scotchyne (var. scochone), Scutellum. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 449. 


I saw the monument of the Cardinall of Bourbon, and 
his statue very curiously made over it in Cardinals habites 
with his armesand scutchin. Coryat, Crudities, I. 48, sig. Ὁ. 


They haue no Scutchions or blazing of Armes. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 294. 
2. In medieval arch., ete., a shield or plate on a 
door, from the center of which hung the door- 
handle.—38. The cover of a keyhole, usually 
pivoted at the top, so as to drop over the key- 
hole by its weight. <A sliding scutcheon is call- ~ 
ed a sheave.— 4. A plate for an inscription, es- 
pecially a small one for a name, as on a knife or 
a walking-stick.— 5.. In her., same as escutch- 
eon, 1. 
scutcheoned (skuch’ond), a. Emblazoned; or- 
namented or surmounted by a scutcheon or em- 
blazoned shield. 
The scutcheon’d emblems which it bore. 
Scott, Bridal of Triermain, iii. 15. 


Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within his sceutcheoned tomb. 
Whittier, The Countess. 


scutcher (skuch’ér), x. [ς OF. escoussour, 8 
flail, < escousser, shake, beat: see seutch.] 1. 
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Scutching-machine or Scutcher for Flax. 


a, feed-table on which the flax is fed to the fluted rollers 4, 4’, 
which seize it and present it to the scutches or beaters ο, fastened by 
supports @ to the rotating drum 6. The latter revolves in a case/, 
with a grating at the bottom. The feed-rolls are driven by gearing #. 


scutcher 


An implement or a machine for scutching fiber. 
Also scutch.—2}. A whip. 

Verge, ... arod, wand, ... switch, or scutcher to ride 
with. Cotgrave. 
5, One who scutches fiber. 

scutch-grass (skuch’gras), n. 1. A variant 
of quitch-grass.— 2. By transfer, the Bermuda 
or Indian couch-grass, Capriola Dactylon. See 
Bermuda grass, under grass. 

scutching (skuch’ing), ». Same as scotching. 

scutching-machine (skuch’ing-ma-shén’), η. 
A machine for seutching orrough-dressing fiber, 
as flax, cotton, or silk. See cut under scutcher. 

scutching-mill (skuch’ing-mil), n. Same as 
scutching-machine. 

scutching-shaft (skuch’ing-shaft), ». In a οοί- 
ton-scutching machine, the revolving shaft 
which carries the first beater. 

scutching-stock (skuch’ing-stok), π. In a 
seutching-machine, the part on which the hemp 
rests during the opera- 
tion of seutching. E. 
1Η. Knight. 

scutching-sword 
(skuch’ing-sord), 1%. 
Α beating-implement 
used in scutching flax 
by hand. The sword a 
(see cut) is held in the right 


hand, while with the lefta 
handful of the _ bruised 


























stems is introduced into empemmmmen 

the groove yin the stand b. =e 
A band stretched from the τν ο. ο | 
stand to a stake A causes == 


the sword to rebound after Scutching-sword and Stand. 
yx each downward blow. 


scute! (skit), . [< late ME. scute, < OF. escut, 
later escu, I’. écu, a buckler or shield, a coin, etc., 
= Pr. escut = Sp. Pg. escudo = It. seudo, < Ly δοι- 
tum, rarely scutus, a shield, cover, = Gr. σκῦτος, 
a skin, also a buckler, ς γ sku, cover, = Skt. 
γ sku, cover: see sky, scum, obscure, ete. Cf. 
scutum, scudo, écu, from the same source.]. 1}. 
A shield or buckler; also, a heraldic shield; an 
escutcheon. 
Confessing that he was himselfe a Mountacute, 


And bare the selfe same armes that I dyd quarter in my 
scute. Gascoigne, Deuise of a Maske. 


2+. An old French gold eoin, of the value. of 
3s. 4d. sterling, or 80 cents. 


And from a pair of gloves of half-a-crown 
To twenty crowns, will to a very scute 
Smell out the price. Chapman, All Fools, v. 1. 


3. In zool., a scutum or seutellum,in any sense; 
8 squama; a large scale; a shield, plate, or 
buckler: as, the dermal scutes of a ganoid fish, 
a turtle, an armadillo, a scaly ant-eater, ete. 
See cuts under carapace and Acipenser.—Clavic- 
ular scute. See clavicular. 

scute*t, π. An obsolete form of scoutl. 

scutel (sku’tel),. [ς NL. scutellum,q.v.] A 
little seute; a seutellum. Jmp. Dict. 

Scutella! (ska-tel’a), ». [NL. (Lamarck, 1816), 
€ L. sceutella, a salver, tray, ML. a platter, dish, 
dim. of scutra, a flat tray, a platter: see scut- 
tlel, skillet, sculler?, scullery, ete.] 1. A 
nus of flat sea-urchins, or cake-urchins, giving 
name to the family Scutellide.—2. [l. ¢.; pl. 
scutellz (-6).] Same as scutellum (ο). 

scutella2, ». Plural of scutellwm. 

scutellar (ski’te-lir), a. [ς NL. seutellum + 
-ar8,| Of or pertaining to a scutellum, in any 
sense.—§cutellar angle, in entom.: (a) The angle of a 
wing-cover adjoining the scutellum, or next to the oppo- 
site elytron if the scutellum is concealed. (b) The baszl 
posterior angle of a wing.— Scutellar strix, short im- 
pressed lines on the elytra, near the scutellum and paral- 
lel to its margins. They are found in many beetles. 
Scutellaria (sku-te-la’ri-i),n. [NL. (Rivinus, 
1690), < L. scutella, a salver, dish, + -arial.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, 
of the family Menthacex, type of the subfam- 
ily Scutellarioidez. It is distinguished by its pe- 
culiar two-lipped calyx, which is enlarged and closed 
in fruit, bearing a scale or projecting appendage above, 
with both lips entire, the lower persistent, the other 
falling with the inclosed fruit, and by its corolla with 
an enlarged and hooded or galeate upper lip, its 
roundish nutlets, and its transverse seeds. There are 
about one hundred and eighty species, widely dis- 
persed through temperate regions and among tropical 
mountains, and abundant in the United States, which con- 
tains one quarter of the species. They are chiefly known 
as skullcap and helmet-flower, and are annual or perennial 
herbs, spreading or erect, and rarely shrubs. ‘They bear 
opposite and commonly toothed leaves, and rather large 
blue, violet, scarlet, or yellow flowers in the axils or dis- 


posed in a terminal spike or raceme. See skullcap; also 
madweed, hoodwort, and hedge-hyssop, 2. 


scutellate (sku’te-lat), a. [<« NL. *scutellatus, 
< scutellum, α. v.] In zodl.: (a) Provided with 
scutella; seutate; squamate. Specifically, in or- 


ge- 
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nithology, noting the foot of a bird when it is provided 
with the special plates or scales called seutella ; opposed to 
reticulate: as, a scutellate tarsus; toes 


scutellate ontop, (b) Formed into 
a scutellum;. shaped like a 
plate or platter; divided into 
scutella. 

scutellated (ski’te-la-ted), a. 
[ς seutellate + -ed?.] Same 
as scutellate. Woodward. 

scutellation (ski-te-la’shon), 
n. [ς scutellate + -ion.] In 
ornith., the eondition of the 
foot when the horny covering 
is fashioned into scutella; the 
state of being scutellate, or 
provided with scutella; the ar-  scutellation of lower 
rangement of the scutella: op- thetoes. ο ο 

osed to reticulation. 

cutellera (ski-tel’e-rii), x. pl. [NL.(Lamarek, 
1801), < scutellum, q. v.| A group name. for the 
true bugs now. known as Scutelleridx, subse- 
quently used as a generic name by several au- 
thors, but not now in use, 

Scutellerids (ski-te-ler’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. 
(Westwood, 1840), « Scutellera + -idz.] Avery 
large family of true bugs or Heteroptera, con- 
taining tortoise-shaped species in which the 
seutellum covers nearly the whole surface of 
the abdomen. They are often highly colored, 
and abound in the tropics. 

scutellid (ski’te-lid), ». A clypeastroid or 
shield-urechin of the family Scutellide, 

Scutellide (ski-tel’i-dé),. pl. [NL.,< Scutella 
+ -ide.| <A family of irregular or exocyclic 
sea-urchins, typified by the genus Seutella; the 
shield-urehins, with flat, discoidal shell, often 





Scutellate.—Foot of 
Bluebird, with lamini- 
lantar and mostly 
ted tarsus, showing 


scutigerous 


the feet of most birds are provided, and which are gen- 
erally arranged in a single vertical series upon the front, 
often also upon the back, of the tarsus and the tops of the 
toes: distinguished from the smaller or irregular plates 
which collectively constitute reticulation. The presence 
of such scutella constitutes scutellation, and a tarsus so 
furnished is said to be scutellate, as opposed to either a 
booted ora reticulate tarsus. The presence of scutella upon 
the back of the tarsus constitutes scutelliplantation — a 
condition rare in oscine birds, though usual in non-oscine 
Passeres, in Picariz, etc. Also written scutella, with a 
plural scutellw.— Abdominal scutella, distinct scu- 
tellum, received Scutellum. See the adjectives. 

scutibranch (ski’ti-brangk), α. and π. I, a. 
Pertaining to the Scutibranchiata, or having 
their characters. | 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Seutibranchiata. 
Also seutibranchian, scutibranchiate. 

Scutibranchia (sku-ti-brang’ki-’), . pl. [NL., 
<L. scutum, shield, + branchiz, gills.| A group 
of rhipidoglossate gastropods, with the gills in 
a spiral line on the left side of the gill-cavity, 
the eyes pedicelled, the shell, and sometimes 
the operculum, spiral. It was limited by Gray to 
the families Neritidz, Rotellidz, Turbinida, Liotiide, 
Trochidz, and Stomatellida. _ 

scutibranchian (ski-ti-brang’ki-an), a. and n. 
[< scutibranch + -ian.] Same as scutibranch. 


Scutibranchiata (ski/ti-brang-ki-a’ tii), n. pl. 


[NL., neut. pl. of scutibranchiatus: see scuti- 
branchiate.| In De Blainville’s classification 
(1825), the second order of his Paracephalo- 
phora hermaphrodita, divided into the two 
families Otidea and Calyptracea, or the ear- 
shells and various limpet-like shells. See cuts 
under abalone and sea-ear. 


scutibranchiate (ski-ti-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 


ς NL. scutibranchiatus, < Li. scutum, a shield, 
+ branchiz, gills.] Same as scutibranch. 


perforated or fissured, and with ramified S¢utifer (sku’ti-fer), νά Li. scutwm, a shield, 


grooves on the under side. See Echinarachnius, 
Mellita, sand-dollar, and euts under cake-urchin 
and Hncope. Also ealled Mellitide. 

scutelliform (ski-tel’i-form), a. [< NL. scutel- 
lum, q. v.. + L. forma, form.] Seutellate; in 
bot., shaped like a scutellum. 

scutelligerous (ski-te-lij’e-rus), a. 
scutellum + lL. gerere, carry.] 
a seutellum or with scutella; scutellate; scu- 
tigerous. | 

scutelline (skii’te-lin), a. Pertaining to Scu- 
iella, or to the family Scutellidz. 

The scutelline urchins commence with the Ep cmatat 
. Phillips, Geol. (1885), I. 490. 

scutelliplantar (sku’te-li-plan’tir),a. [¢ NL. 
scutelliplantaris, < scutellum, q. V., +L. planta, 
the sole of the foot (in birds 3 
the back of the tarsus): see 
plant?.| In ornith., having 
the planta, or back of. the 
tarsus, seutellate: .said. es- 
pecially of certain passerine _ 
birds, in distinetion from 
laminiplantar. 

Scutelliplantares (sku’te- 
li-plan-ta’réz), Λα. pl. [NL.: 
see scutelliplantar.] In or- 
nith., in Sundevall’s system 
of classification, a series of 
his order Oscines (nearly 
equal to Passeres of most 
authors) which have the integument of the 
planta, or back of the tarsus, divided by trans- 
verse sutures, or furnished with small scutes, 
variously arranged. The Seutelliplantares are divided 
into five cohorts, Holaspidex, Endaspidex, Exaspidee, 
Pycnaspidex, and Taxaspidee. The series corresponds 


in general, though not precisely, with the mesomyodian 
or clamatorial Passeres. 


scutelliplantation (ski’te-li-plan-ta’shon), n. 
[As scutelliplant(ar) + -ation.] The scutelli- 
plantar state of a bird’s foot, or the formation 
of that state: correlated with laminiplantation. 
Amer, Naturalist, XXII. 653. 

scutellum (ski-tel’um), .; pl. seutella (-). 
[NL., dim. of L. scutum, a shield: see scutum.] 


A little shield, plate, or scute.- (α) In bot,: (1) In 
grasses, a little shield-like expansion of the hypocotyl, 
which acts as an organ of suction through which the nu- 
trient substance of the endosperm is absorbed by the em- 
bryo. (2) In lichens, a rounded apothecium having an 
elevated rim. (0) In entom., the third from before (or the 
penultimate one) of four pieces or sclerites composing any 
segment of the tergum of an insect, situated between the 
scutum and the postscutellum. There are three scutella, 
respectively of the pronotum, mesonotum, and metano- 
tum, or one to each of the thoracic segments. That ofthe 
mesonotum (specifically the mesoscutellum, which see) 
is the most important in classification, and is generally 
meant when scutellum is said without qualifying term. It 
is variously modified: triangular in Coleoptera, sometimes 
invisible, at other times (as in some Hemiptera) large and 
covering the elytra and abdomen. (c) In ornith., one of 
the large special horny plates, scales, or scutes with which 





Scutelliplantar Foot of 
Horned Lark: the tarsus 
scutellate before and be- 
hind, and the toes all scu- 
tellate on top. 


ς NL. p sabe 
vais mith with scutiferous (sku-tif’e-rus), a. 


_, forceps, 


ngusigerdus (ski-tij’e-rus), a. 


+ ferre=E. bearl.) A shield-bearer; one who 
bears the shield of his master; a sort of squire ; 
also, a person entitled to a shield (that is, to 
armorial bearing). [Rare.] 


. He now became a “squire of the body,” and truly an 
‘‘ armiger” or ‘‘scutifer,” for he bore the shield and ar- 
mour of his leader to the field. Encyc. Brit., XTV. 118. 


[As seutifer + 
-ous.] 1. Carrying a shield or buckler.—2. 
In zool., same as scutigerous. 

scutiform (ski’ti-férm), a. [< OF. scutiforme, 
< L..seutum, a shield, + forma, form,] Shield- 


shaped. (a) Properly, of the form of a Roman scutum 
in one of its varieties (see cuts under scutum); most com- 
monly, like the triangular or heater-shaped shield of the 
fourteenth century. (0) In δοῖ., peltate: as, a scutjforn 
leaf. Also scutatiform. 

scutiger (ski’ti-jér), ». [ς Scutiger-a.] In 
zool., a eentiped of the genus Scutigera; any 
member of the family Scutigeridz. 

Scutigera (ski-tij’e-ri), ». [NL. (Latreille, 
1802): see scutigerous.] The typical genus of 
Scutigeride : same as Cermatia. A common North 
American species is 

(or Cermatia) 
ordinarily 
known  α thou- 
sand-legs, centiped, 
and earwig, which 
abounds in houses 
in the southern 

United States. It 

is carnivorous and 

preys upon house- 
flies, small. cock- 
roaches, and other 
household __ insects. 

It is ordinarily re- 
uted to bite human 
eings with danger- 

ous effect, but there 

is no reason to be- 
lieve that this repu- 
tation is deserved. 

S. coleoptrata is a 

small species, scarce- 

ly an inch long, in- 
habiting southern 

Europe and northern 

Africa, S. nobilis is 

about 2 inches long, 

found in India and 

Mauritius. 


e. 
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Scutigeride 


(sku-ti-jer’i-dé), 
n. pl. [NL.(J.E. 
Gray, 1847, after 
Gervais, 1837), < 
Scutigera + -idez. } 
A family of cen- 
tipeds, named 
from the genus Scutigera: same as Cermatiide. 
[< NL. seutiger 
scutigerulus, a shield-bearer), < L. seu- 


Scutigera (or Cermatta) forceps, one 
of the Scutigerida, slightly less than 
natural size. 


(ef. 


tum, a shield, + gerere, carry.] In zodl., pro- 
vided with a scute or with seuta. 
tiferous. 


Also scu- 








scutiped 


scutiped (ski’ti-ped), a. [< L. scutum, a shield, 
+ pes (ped-) =. foot.] In ornith., having the 
shanks scaly; having scutellate tarsi: distin- 
guished from plumiped. See cuts under scutel- 
late and scutelliplantar. 7 

scutter (skut’ér), v.74. [A var. of scuttle3.] To 
scoot or run hastily; scurry; scuttle. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. ] 


A sound behind the tapestry which was more like the 
scuttering of rats and mice than anything else. 
(Davies.) 


Mrs. Gaskell, Curious if True, 
scutter (skut’ér), n. [< scutter, v.] A hasty, 
precipitate run. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
The dog’s endeavour to avoid him was unsuccessful, as 


1 guessed by a seutter downstairs, and a prolonged piteous 
yelping. E. Bronté, Wuthering Heights, xiii. 


scuttle! (skut’l), ». [< ME. scotile, scotylle, « 
AS. scutel, a dish, bowl, = D. schotel = OHG. 
scuzzila, MHG. schiizzel, G. schiissel, a dish, = 
Icel. skutill, a plate, trencher, = OF. escuelle, 
I’, écuelle = Sp. escudilla = Pg. eseudella = It. 
scodella, scudella, a plate, bowl, porringer, <¢ L. 
scutella, a salver or tray nearly square, also 
LL. a stand for vases, ML. also a platter, plate, 
dish, dim. of scutra, also scuta, a tray, platter, 
dish; prob. allied to scutum, a shield: see scutel. 
Cf. scutella, and cf. skillet, ult. a dim. form of 
the same word, and sculler2, scullery, from the 
same Li. source.] 1+. A broad, shallow dish; a 
platter. Compare scuttle-dish. 

The earth and stones they are fain to carry from under 
their feet in scuttles and baskets. Hakewill, Apology. 

Alas! and what’sa man? _ 
A scuttle full of dust, a measur’d span 
Of flitting time. Quarles, Emblems, iii. 8. 
2. A deep vessel of sheet-iron, copper, or brass, 
used for holding coal in small amounts; a coal- 
seuttle or coal-hod. See coal-scutile—3. A 
x%Swabber used for cleaning a bakers’ oven. 
scuttle? (skut’l),. [Also skuttle; < OF. escou- 
tille, Ἐὶ, écoutille (of a ship) = Sp. escotilla = Pg. 
escotilha, the scuttle of a ship; a dim. form, con- 
nected with Sp. escotar, eut (clothes so as to fit), 
slope, orig. cut a hole in a garment to fit the 
neck or bosom, <¢ escote, the sloping of a jacket, 
a tucker (cf. escota, the sheet of a sail), ς D. 
schoot = MLG. schot, lap, sloping of a jacket, = 
OHG. scedz, scéz0, scoza, MHG. schdz, G. schoss, 
lap, flap of a coat, bosom, = Sw. skdte = Dan. 
skjod, lap, flap of a eoat, = Goth. skauts, hem 
of a garment, = AS. scedt, corner, fold, sheet of 
a sail: see sheeti.|] 1. Naut., a small hatech- 
way or opening in the deck, with a lid for cover- 
ing it; also, a like hole in the side of a ship, 
or through the coverings of her hatechways; by 
extension, a hole in general. 

The Night was something lightish, and one of the Sailors 
was got into the Skuttle (so I think they call it) at the 
Main-Top-Mast, looking out if he could see any Land. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 275. 
2. A square hole in the wall or roof of a house, 
covered with a lid; also, the lid that covers 
such an opening.— Flush scuttle, a scuttle in which 


the framework is flush with the deck.— Fore-scuttle, a 
hatch by which the forecastle is entered. (See also avr- 


scuttle.) ; 
scuttle? (skut’l), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. scuttled, ppr. 
scuttling. [K€ scuttle?, n.| Naut., to cut holes 
through the bottom or sides of (a ship) for any 
purpose; specifically, to sink by making holes 
through the bottom. 
He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 
Byron, Don Juan, iii. 41. 
I wondered whether some among them were even now 
below scuttling the ship. 
W. C. Russell, Wreck of the Grosvenor, xvii. 
scuttle® (skut’l), v. i.; pret. and pp..seuttled, 
ppr. seuttling. [Formerly also skuttle; also 
scuddle (also assibilated shuttle); freq. of scud, 
or of the more orig. scoot, shoot: see scud, 
scoot!, and shoot.] To run hurriedly, or with 
short, hurried steps; hurry. 
I have no inclination to scuttle barefoot after a Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle’s army. Walpole, Letters, II. 476. 


No mother nor brother viper of the brood 
Shall scutile off without the instructive bruise. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 286. 


scuttle? (skut’l), ». [Formerly also skuttle ; 

ς scuttle3, v.] ‘A quick pace; a short, hurried 
run; a mincing, affected gait. , 

From Twelve to One, Shut myself up in my Chamber, 


practised Lady Betty Modely’s Shuttle. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
{I. 92. 


She went with an easy scuttle out of the shop. Spectator. 

scuttle-butt (skut’l-but), ». Naut., a cask or 

butt having a seuttle or hole cut in it for the 
411 
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introduction of a cup or dipper, and used to 
hold drinking-water. Also called seuttle-cask. 
The rest of the crew filled the scuttled-butt. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, xxiii. 
scuttle-cask (skut’l-kask),n. Same as scuttle- 
butt. 
scuttle-disht (skut’l-dish),m. A wooden platter. 
She, . . . wen the pan was brimful, 
Would mess you up in scuttle dishes, 
Syne bid us sup till we were fou. 

Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 273), 
scuttlefish (skut’l-fish),. A cuttlefish. 
scuttler (skut’lér),. The streakfield, or striped 

lizard, Cnemidophorus sexlineatus. Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Ass., XVII. 46. [Loeal, U. Β.] 
scuttling (skut’ling), ». See the quotation. 


Manchester is becoming notorious for a form of street 


ruffianism known locally as ‘‘scuttling.” It consists of 
gangs of youths going about certain districts ostensibly 
to fight with similar gangs of adjacent districts. 


Lancet, No. 3499, p. 643. 

scutulum (ski’ti-lum), .; pl. scutula (-li). 
[L., dim. of seutum, a shield: see scutum.] A 

small shield; specifically, one of the shield- 


xshaped crusts of favus; a favus-cup. 


scutum (ski’tum), n.; pl. scuta (-té),. [ς L. scu- 
tum, a@ long shield: see scutel.] 1. In Rom. 
antiq., @ large ob- 
long shield of heavy- 
armed Roman legion- 
aries,as distinguished 
from the small round 
shield, or clypeus. It 
was generally oval or semi- 
cylindrical in shape, made 
of wood or wickerwork 


covered with leather, and 
defended with plates of 


iron. 

2. In anat., the knee- 
pan; the rotula or 
patella. See cut un- 
der knee-joint.— 3. In 
z00l., a plate, shield, 
buckler, or some 
similar part; a large 
scale; a scute; a scu- 
tellum; especially, 
some piece of dermal armor or exoskeletal for- 
mation, as one of the bony plates of a sturgeon 
or a crocodile, a piece of the shell of a turtle, 
a ring or plate of an armadillo, one of the great 
seales of a pangolin, the frontal shield of a 
coot, ete. See cuts under Acipenser, armadillo, 
carapace, coot, crocodile, pangolin, and shield, 
Specifically —(a) In entom., the second of the four scle- 
rites into which the tergum of each of the three thoracic 
segments of an insect is divisible, situated between the 
prescutum and the scutellum, There are three such scuta, 
respectively of the pronotum, mesonotum, and metano- 
tum, and respectively specified as the proscutum, meso- 
seutum, and metascutum. The last two are each some- 
times separated into two or three parts. (b) In Myria- 
poda, one of the hard plates of any of the segments. (c) In 
Vermes, one of the dorsal scales of certain annelids, as 
the sealebacks of the genus Polynoé; an elytrum. See 
‘cut under Polynoé (d) In Cirripedia, one of the lower or 
proximal pieces of which the multivalve shell or carapace 
of the barnacles and acorn-shells consists, and by which 
the cirri pass out. See diagrams under Balanus and Le- 
padidz. (e) In echinoderms, a buccal scute; one of the 
five large interradial plates about the mouth, as in the 
ophiurians, more fully called scuta buccalia. (f) In or- 
nith., a scutellum of a bird’s foot. Sundevall. _ Rare. ] 
4, In old law, a penthouse or awning.— Ap- 
dominal scutum, in the Arachnida, a more or less seg- 
mented plate covering the abdomen, especially in the 
Phalangiide.— Cephalothoracic scutum, See cephalo- 
thoracic. . ; 

Scutum Sobiescianum. A constellation made 
by Hevelius late in the, seventeenth century, 
and representing the shield of the King of Po- 
land, John Sobieski, with a cross upon it to sig- 
nify that he had fought for the Christian reli- 
gion at the siege of Vienna. It lies in the brightest 
part of the Milky Way, over the bow of Sagittarius, Its 
brightest star is of the fourth magnitude. 

scybala (sib’a-li), π. pl. [NL., < Gr. σκύβαλον, 
dung, offal, refuse.] In pathol., small hard 
balls into which the feces are formed in certain 
deranged conditions of the colon. 

scybalous (sib’a-lus), a. [<scybala + -ous.] Of 
the nature of or resembling scybala. 

It [mucus] may be found as a covering of scybalous 

masses. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, 1V. 795. 


Scydmeenide (sid-mé’ni-dé),n. pl. [NL.(Leach, 
1819), < Scydmenus + -idz.] _ A family of clavi- 
corn beetles, allied to. the Silphidz, but having 


coarsely granulated eyes. They are small, shining, 
usually ovate, sometimes slender beetles of a brown color, 
more or less clothed with erect hairs. They are found 
near water, under stones, in ants’ nests, and under bark, 
and are frequently seen flying in the twilight. About 300 
species are known. Thefamilyis represented in all parts 
of the world. 





Various forms of the Roman Scu- 





Scyllarus 


Scydmenus (sid-mé’nus), π. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. σκύδµαινος, angry-looking, sad-col- 
ored, < σκυδµαίνειν, be angry; cf. σκύζεσθαι, be 
angry.] The typical genus of Scydmenide. A 


large and wide-spread group, comprising about 200 spe- 
cies, of which about 35 inhabit America north of Mexico. 


scye(si),”. [Appar.a misspelling of Se. sey, the 
opening in a garment through which the arm 
passes (this being appar. another use of sey, a 
slice: see sey®), simulating F. scier, saw, OF. 
sier, cut, < L. secare, cut, from the same root as 
sey, a slice: see scion, sey6, sawl, ete. Cf. arm- 
scye.| The opening left in a garment where 
the sleeve is to be attached, and shaped by cut- 
ting so as to regulate the fit and adjustment of 
the sleeve. Also called arm-scye. 

scyelite (si’e-lit), m. [« Loch Scye (see def.).] 
A variety of hornblende picrite, characterized 
by the presence of a considerable amount of a 
peculiar micaceous mineral: it occurs in Acha- 
varasdale Moor, near Loch Scye, in Caithness, 
on the border of Sutherland, Seotland. Judd. 

scylet, v. An obsolete form of skill. 

Scylla (sil’i),m. [NL.,<L. Seylla, < Gr. Σκύλλα, 
Σκύλλη, in Greek fable, a female monster with 
twelve arms and six necks, the presiding genius 
of a rock highly dangerous to navigation in the 
straits of Sicily, opposite Charybdis; the name 
and fable being associated with σκύλαξ, a young 
dog, whelp, in general a dog (it being fabled 
that Seylla barked like a dog); ef. σκύλλειν, rend, 
mangle.] A dangerous rock on the Italian 
side of the Strait of Messina, between Italy and 


Sicily, abode of a legendary monster Scylla. 
On the opposite side of the narrow strait was the whirl- 
pool Charybdis; hence the allusive use of these names to 
imply great danger on either side. 


Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Cha- 
rybdis, your mother. Shak., M. of V., iii. 5. 19. 
Scyllea (si-16’4), x. [NL., < L. Scyllzus, per- 
taining to Scylla, <L. Scylla,< Gr. Σκύλλα, Seylla: 
see Scylla.] A genus of nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Scylleidz. The animal 
is elongate, compressed, with long narrow channeled foot, 
branchial tufts on two pairs of lobate processes, and slen- 


der retractile dorsal tentacles. There are several spécies, 
marine, as 5, pelagica, which is found on gulfweed. 
Scylleide (si-lé’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ς Scyllea + 
-idz.| A family of nudibranchiate gastropods, 
typified by the genus Scyllza. The body is com- 
pressed, and the mantle produced into lateral lobes which 
bear the branchial plumes ; the anus is lateral; the odon- 
tophore has one central tooth and numerous spinous den- 
ticulated. teeth on each side. The species are pelagic, 
and mostly live on fioating seaweed, the appearance of 


which they mimic. 

scyllarian (si-la’ri-an),a.andn. [< NL. Scyl- 
larus + -i-an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Scyllaride. 

I, n. A member of the Scyllaride. 

Scyllaridx(si-lar’i-dé),7. pl. [NL.,< Scyllarus 
+ -dz.| A family of long-tailed ten-footed 
marine crustaceans, typified by the genus Scyl- 


larus. They have a wide flat carapace, large foliaceous 
antenne. eyes in excavated orbits, trichobranchiate gills, 





Partbacus antarcticus, a typical member of the family Scy/laredae, 
reduced. 


mandible with a single-jointed synaphopod, and mostly 
simple pereiopods. They live in moderately shallow water, 
where the bed.of the sea is soft and muddy. Here they 
burrow rather deeply, and they issue from their retreats 
only to seek food. They are sometimes called locust-lob- 
sters. The principal genera besides the type are Ibacus 
(or Ibaceus), Paribacus, Thenus, and Απο ο. 
scyllaroid (sil’a-roid), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Scyllaride ; scyllarian: as, scyllaroid crus- 


taceans. 
Scyllarus (sil’a-rus), π. [NL. (Fabricius), ς 


Gr. σκύλλαρος, also κύλλαρος, a kind of crab.] 


Scyllarus 


The typical genus of Scyllaridzx, of which there 
are several species, some of them edible. 

Scylliida (si-li’i-da), π. pl. [NL., < Scyllium + 
-idz.| A family of selachians, typified by the 
genus Scyllium ; the roussettes. They are mostly 
of warm seas, with about 30 species of 8 or 9 genera, hav- 
ing two spineless dorsal fins, the first of which is above or 
behind the ventrals, spiracles and anal fin present, tail 
not keeled, and no nictitating membrane. They are ovip- 
arous, and often of variegated coloration. Varying limits 
have been assigned to the family. (α) In Giinther’s system 
of classification it was a family of sharks with no nictitating 
membrane, the first dorsal above or behind the ventrals, an 
anal fin, mouth inferior, and teeth small, several series be- 
ing generally functional at once. (6) Same as Scylliorhi- 

id 
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scylliodont (sil’i-d-dont), ». A shark of the 
family Scylliodontes. 

Scylliodontes (sil’i-d-don’téz), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. σκύλιον, a dogfish, + ddob¢ (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth. ] 
The Triacing ranked asa family of sharks. See 
Triacine. 

Scylliodontide (sil’i-6-don’ti-dé), m. pl. [NL., 
< Scylliodontes + -idz.| Same as Scylliodontes. 

scyllioid (sil’i-oid), a. and n. [ς Scyllium + 
-oid.| Ἱ. a. Pertaining to the Scyllioidea, or 
having their characters. 

ΤΙ. n. A seyllioid shark. 

Scyllioidea (sil-i-oi’d6-i), n. pl. [NL., ς Scyl- 
lium + -οἰᾶεα.] A superfamily of Squali, in- 
cluding the selachians of the families Scylliidz 
(or Scylliorhinidz), Orectolobidxe, and Gingly- 
mostomide. 

Scylliorhinide (sil’i-6-rin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
« Scylliorhinus + -idx.] A family of selachians, 
typified by the genus Scylliorhinus. In Gill's 
earlier system it included all the sharks with the first 
dorsal fin above or behind the ventrals, the anal fin pres- 
ent, the caudal fin not bent upward, and the mouth infe- 
rior. In his later system it was restricted to such forms 
as have the nostrils closed behind by the intervention of 
the skin between them and the oral cavity. About 15spe- 
cies are known from different seas, and ὃ occur along the 
European coasts, but there are none on most of the 
American coasts. Preferably Scyliorhinide. 

scylliorhinoid (sil’i-6-ri’noid), π. and a. 
Scylliorhinus + -oid.] 1. n. 
family Scylliorhinide. 

11. a. Of, or having characteristics of, the 
Scylliorhinide. 

Scylliorhinus (sil’i-d-ri’nus), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
oxvAiov, a dogfish, + ῥίνη, a shark.] In ichth., 
a genus of sharks, giving name to the Scyllio- 
rhinidz, to which different limits have been 
given: synonymous with Scyllium. See 
mermaid’s-purse. Preferably Scyliorhinus. 

Scyllium (sil’i-um), απ. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), « 
Gr. σκύλιον, a dogfish; ef. σκύλαξ, a dog, oxvA- 
λειν, rend, mangle: see Scylla.| A genus of 
sharks including the common dogfishes of Eng- 
land, and representing a special family, the 
Scylliide: earlier called Scyliorhinus. Cephalo- 
scyllium uter (S. ventricosum) is the swell-shark, a 
small voracious species found on the Pacific coast of 
California. 

scymetart, scymitart,”. Variants of simitar. 

scymmetriant (si-met’ri-an), a. [Irreg. < *scym- 
meter, scymetar (see simitar), + -ian.] Simitar- 
like. [Rare.] 

Chase brutal feuds of Belgian skippers hence, . . . 
In clumsy fist wielding scymmetrian knife. 
Gay, Wine. 


Scymnide (sim’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Scymnus 
+ -ide.) A family of selachians, typified by 
the genus Scymnus; the sleeper-sharks. They 
have two dorsal fins, neither with spines, and no anal fin; 
all the fins are small; the gill-slits are small, in advance 
of the pectoral fins; and there is a long deep straight 
groove on each side of the arched mouth, and spiracles 
are present. The absence of dorsal spines chiefly distin- 
guishes this family from Spinacidg#. There are 6 gen- 
era and few more species, the best known of which is the 
aberrant sleeper-shark, Somniosus microcephalus, of the 
arctic seas (by some referred to a distinct family), which 
often reaches a length of more than 15 feet, and generally 
approaches whaling-vessels, when whales are taken, to 
feed upon the blubber. 

scymnoid (sim’noid), a.andn. I, a. Of, or hav- 
ing characteristics of, the Scymnide. 

11. ». A member of the Scymnide. 

Scymnus (sim’nus), n. [NL. (Kugelann, 1794), 
ς Gr. σκύµνος, a cub, whelp; ef. σκύλαξ, a young 
dog,awhelp: see Scylla.]_1. Τη entom.,alarge 
and wide-spread genus of ladybirds of the fam- 
ily Coccinellide, comprising species of small 
size, inconspicuous coloration, and short an- 
tenne. More than 200 species are known, while many 
more remain undescribed. They are active, predaceous 
insects, and several are noted destroyers of well-known 
insect pests, such as the chinch-bug and the grape-phyl- 
loxera. 

2. Inichth., a genus of sharks, typical of the 
family Scymnide. Cuvier, 1817. 

scypha (51/8), 7. Same as scyphus. 

scyphert, v. An obsolete form of cipher. 


[< 
A shark of the 
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scyphi, ». Plural of scyphus. or 

Scyphidium (si-fid’i-um), ». [NL. (Dujardin, 
1841), < Gr. σκύφος, a cup: see scyphus.] <A ge- 
nus of peritrichous ciliate infusorians of the 
vorticelline group. These animalcules are solitary, 
elongate or pyriform, highly contractile, and adherent by 
means of a posterior sucker, with the integument often 
obliquely or transversely furrowed, and the mouth-parts 
as in a vorticella. There are several species found in salt 
and fresh water... Also Scyphidia. 

scyphiferous (si-fif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. scyphus, 
α. v., + L. ferre = H. bear1.] In bot., bearing 
seyphi. 

scypl iform (si’fi-f6rm),a. [< NL.scyphus, q.v., 
+ L. forma, form.] 1. In bot., goblet-shaped, 
as the fructification of some lichens. so 
scyphose.— 2. In zodl., boat-shaped; scaphoid; 


- navicular. 


scyphistoma (si-fis’td-mii), n.; pl. seyphistoma- 
ta (si-fis-t0’ma-tai). [NL., prop. *scyphostoma, 
ς Gr. oxidoc, a cup, + ordua, 
mouth.] A generic name 
applied by Sars to certain 
polyps, under a misappre- 
hension; hence, the ac- 
tinula or fixed embryo of 
some hydrozoans, as a dis- 
eophoran, which multiplies 
agamogenetically by bud- 
ding, and gives rise to per- 
manent colonies of hydri- 
form polyps; a scyphula. 
See Scyphomeduse, and cut 
under strobila. Also scy- 
phistome, scyphostome. 
scyphistome (si’fis-tém), 
η. Same as scyphistoma. 
scyphistomous (si-fis’ {6- 
mus), a. [<scyphistoma + 
-ous.] 1. Of or pertaining 
toascyphistomaorscyphu- 
la.— 2. Provided with or characterized by sey- 
phistomata or scyphuls, asa stage in the devel- 
opment of an acaleph; forming or formed from 
seyphistomata; scyphomedusan ; ephyromedu- 
san. 

scyphobranch (si’f6-brangk), a. and n. JI, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Scyphobranchii. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the Scyphobranchii. 
Scyphobranchii (si-f6-brang’ki-i), n. pl. [NL., 
Gr. σκύφος, a cup, + Bpdyyua, gills.] A group of 

percomorphie fishes which have the post-tem- 
poral bone fureate, the epipharyigeats saucer- 
shaped, and the basis cranil simple. The grou 





Scyphistoma stage of 
Cyanza capillata, show- 
ing two ordinary hydre 
tube, between which are 
two others, a, 4, undergoing 
fission (the strobila stage). 


includes the blennies, gobies, and related fishes. 
E. D. Cope. 

te (si’/f6-m6-dii’sé), n. pl. [Ν1.., 
€ Gr. σκύφος, a cup, + . Medusa, q.v.] A 
prime division of hydrozoans, or a subclass of 
Hydrozoa. It contains those medusiforms which have 
four or eight interradial groups of gastric filaments, or 
phacelle, and interradial or adradial endodermal genitalia, 
and whose young are short polyps with a broad hypo- 
stome or scyphistome giving rise to the medusiforms by 
strobilation or transfission, or, as in Lucernarida, devel- 
oping genitalia directly. They are also called Phanero- 
carpe (Eschscholtz, 1829), Discophora (Kolliker, 1853), Du- 
cernarids (Huxley, 1856), Medusz (Carus, 1867), Steganoph- 
thalmia (Forbes), Acalephz (Claus, 1878), and Ephyrome- 
duszx. By Haeckel the term was restricted to the Lucer- 
narida. 

scyphomedusan (si’f6-mé-di’san), a. and n. 
[< Scyphomeduse + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to the Scyphomeduse, or having their charac- 
ters; ephyromedusan. 

IT, x. A member of the Scyphomeduse ; an 

ephyromedusan. | 

scyphomedusoid (si’f6-mé-du’soid), a. and n. 
[ς Scyphomeduse + -oid.] Same as scyphome- 
dusan. 

acy phophore (si’f6-for), a. and n. 
phophorous. 

II, ». A fish of the order Scyphophori. 

Scyphophori (si-fof’6-ri), πι. pl. [NL. (Cope, 
1870), ς Gr. σκύφος, a cup, + φέρειν = E. bearl.] 
In ichth., an order of physostomous fishes with 
a precoracoid arch, no coronoid or symplectic 
bone, the pterotic annular and including a cav- 
ity closed by a special bone, parietals distinet, 
and vertebre simple. The name refers to the pte- 
rotic cavity. The group contains the families Mormyridz 
and Gymnarchide. 

scyphophorous (si-fof’6-rus), a. 
taining to the Scyphophori. 

scyphose (si’fos), a. [< L. seyphus, a cup, + 
-ose.| In bot., same as scyphiform, 1. 

scyphostome (si’fo-stom), π. [< NL. *scypho- 
stoma: see scyphistoma.] Same as scyphistoma. 

scyphulus (sif’i-lus), ».; pl. scyphuli (-li). 
[NL.,< LL. seyphulus, dim. of L. scyphus, a cup: 


I, a. Sey- 


Of or per- 


Scytaline (sit-a-li’né), n. pl. 


p Saneeyen (si-tal’6-pus), η. 


scythe (sifH), n. 


scythe 


see scyphus.] In bot., the cup-like appendage 
from which the seta of Hepatice arises. 

scyphus (si’fus), π.; pt scyphi (-fi). [L. (in 
def, 2 NL.) scyphus, < Gr. σκίφος, a drinking- 
eup.] 1. In Gr. antiq., a large drinking-cup 
shaped like the kylix, and, like it, with two 
handles not extending above the rim, but with- 
out a foot.—2. In bot.: (a) A cup-shaped ap- 
pendage to a flower, etc., as the crown of the 
narcissus. (0) In lichens, a eup-like dilata- 
tion of the podetium or stalk-like elongation of 
the thallus, bearing shields upon its margin. 
[Rarely used. } 

Also scypha. 

scytal (si’tal), m. A snake of the genus Scytale. 

scytale (sit’a-lé), π. [NL. (Boie), < L. scytale, 
scytala, scutula, ς Gr. σκυτάλη, a staff, rod, pole, 
a cudgel, a band of parchment wound round a 
staff (def. 1), also a kind of serpent.] 1. In Gr. 
antiq., a band of parchment used by the Spar- 


tans for the transmission of secret despatches. 
It was rolled spirally upon a rod, and then written upon ; to 
read the communication, it was necessary that it should 
be wound about a rod of the same diameter as the first. 


2. [cap.] The typical genus of Scytalidz, or of 
Scytaline, colubriform snakes having the an- 
terior teeth short, the rostral plate not pro- 
tuberant, one row of subecaudal scutes, one 
preocular plate, and the body cylindrical. £. 
D. Cope.—3. The technical specific name of a 
coral-snake, not related to the foregoing. See 
Tortriz.—4, Erroneously, a venomous serpent 
of the family Crotalidz. 


ἳ Scytalide (si-tal’i-dé), πι. pl. [NL., < Scytale + 


-idz.| In Giinther’s system, a family of colu- 
briform snakes, typified by the genus Scytale. 


Scytalina (sit-a-li’ni), n. [NL. (Jordan and 


Gilbert, 1880), dim. of L. scytale, < Gr. σκυτάλη, a 
kind of serpent: see scytale.] A remarkable 
genus of eel-like fishes of the family Congroga- 
didz, having canines, and the dorsal fin begin- 
ning near the middle of the body. The form is 
very long and slender, and the head is shaped like that of 


a snake. SS. cerdale, 6 inches long, is found burrowing 
among rocks at low-water mark in the straits of Juan de 


Fuca, 
[NL., < Seytale 
+ -ine.] ope’s classification of Ophidia 
(1886), a subfamily of Colubridz, named from 
the genus Scytale, with 18 genera, of no defina- 
ble common characters. These serpents most 
resemble the Coronelline. 
scytaline (sit’a-lin), a. Resembling or per- 
taining to the Scytaline. 
[NL. (J. Gould, 
1836), < Gr. σκυτάλη, a kind of serpent, lit. a 
staff, a cudgel (see scytale), + πούς (mod-) = E. 
Jfoot.] A genus of South American formicari- 





Scytalopus magellanicus. 


oid passerine birds, of the family Pteroptochide. 
There are several species, as S. magellanicus, curiously 
similar to wrens in general appearance and habits, though 
belonging to a different suborder of birds. Also called 
Sylviazis. 


[Early mod. E. sithe, sythe, 
the proper spelling being sithe (the ο being ig- 
norantly inserted after the analogy of scent, 
scituate, and other false spellings, prob. in this 
case to simulate a derivation from F. scier, saw. 
orig. cut, scier being itself a false spelling for 
sier), < ME, sithe, sythe, ς AS. sithe, contr. of 
sigthe, a scythe, = Fries. sid, sied = MLG. se- 
gede, sichte, LG. seged, sicht, segd, seed, seid = 
Teel. sigdhr, sigdh, a sickle; with formative -the 
(in sense equiv, to OS. segisna = D. zeis, zeisen 
= OHG. segansa,, segisna, ΜΗ. segense, sense, 
G. sense, a scythe, with formative -ansa, etc.), 
ς Teut. γ sag, cut (whence ult. E. saw}, q. v.), 
= L. secare, cut (whence ult. E. sickle): see se- 
cant, section, sickle, sawl.]\ 1. An instrument 
used in mowing or reaping, consisting of a long 








scythe 


curving blade with a sharp edge, made fast 
at an angle to a handle or snath, which is bent 


E 





Scythe. 

A, blade; &,t § CeCe ay Si 4 which the scythe is.attached 
rigidly to the snath; D, snath; ΑΕ, Ἐ, handles grasped by the oper- 
ator in mowing. 
into a convenient form for swinging the blade 


to advantage. Most sorties have, fixed to the princi- 
pal handle, two projecting handles by which they are held. 


He rent the sail with hokes like a sythe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 646. 
Every one had his sithe and hooke in his hand. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 148. 
2. A curved sharp blade anciently attached to 
the wheels of some war-chariots. 
scythe (sirH), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. scythed, ppr. 
scything. [Early mod. E. sithe, sythe (prop. 
sithe, as with the noun); < scythe, n.] 1. To 
mow; cut with a scythe, or as with a scythe. 
Time had not scythed all that youth begun. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 12. 
2. To arm orfurnish with a scythe or seythes. 


Chariots, scythed, 
On thundering axles rolled. 


Glover, Leonidas, iv. 
Gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of scythed chariots. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iv. 1. 
nec a meeye (sifH’man),”.; pl. scythemen(-men). 
[Early mod. E. also *sitheman, sytheman; < 
scythe + man.] One who uses a scythe; a 
mower. 
The stooping sytheman, that doth barb the field, 
Thou mak’st wink sure ; in night all creatures sleep. 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iii. 2. 
scythe-sjone (sifH’ston), x. A whetstone for 
sharpening scythes. 
scythe-whet (sirH’hwet), ». The veery, Tur- 
dus fuscescens ( Wilson’s thrush): so named from 
the sharp metallic ring of its note. Lowell. [Lo- 
xeal, U.8.] | 
Scythian (sith’i-an), a. and n. [< L. Seythia, 
< Gr. Σκυθία, Scythia, < Σκύθης, > L. Scythes, 
Scytha, a Seythian, as adj. Seythian; ult. ori- 
gin unknown. The word has been compared 
with LL. Scdtus, Scottus, LGr. Σκώτος, Scot: see 
Scoti.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to the Seythians, or 
to Scythia, an ancient region of indefinite ex- 
tent north of the Black Sea, or in the northern 
and central parts of Asia. 
I heartily congratulate your Return {ο England,.and 
that you so safely crossed the Scythian Vale. 
Howell, Letters, iv. 40. 
2. Pertaining to the family of languages 
sometimes ealled Ural-Altaic or Turanian.— 


Scythian lamb. See agnus Scythicus (under agnus), and. 
barometz. 


II. ». A member of an ancient nomadic 
race, found in the steppe regions from the Car- 
pesian mountains eastward. The Scythians 

ave been thought to be of Mongolian or more 
probably of Aryan descent. 
The barbarous Scythian . . . shall tomy bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou my sometime daughter. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 118. 
Scythic (sith’ik),a. [<L. Scythicus, < Gr. Σκυ- 
θικός, of the Seythians, ς Σκύθης, Seythian: see 
Scythian.) Scythian. 

The Scythic settlement was not effected without a 

struggle, Encye. Brit., X11. 789. 





Channelbill (Scythrops nove-hollandtz). 
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Scythrops (si’throps), η. (NL. (John Latham, 


1790), < Gr. σκυθρός, angry, + ὤψ, face, coun- 
tenanece.]| A remarkable genus of Austra- 
lian Cuculide; the channelbills, or horn-billed 


cuckoos. There is but one species, S. nove-hollandiz, 
notable for its large size and elegant plumage, the singu- 
lar shape of the bill, and the naked scarlet sides of the 
head. See cut in preceding column. 

[< Gr. σκυτοδεψι- 


scytodepsic (si-t6-dep’ sik), a. 
κός, pertaining to a tanner (fem. σκυτοδεψική, se. 
τέχνη, the art of tanning), < σκυτοδέψης, a tan- 
ner, currier, ¢ σκῦτος, skin, hide, anything made 
of hide, + δέψειν, soften, make supple, ¢ δέφειν, 
soften, esp. by moisture.] Pertaining to the 
business of a tanner. [Rare. ]—scytodepsic acid, 
gallic acid.—Scytodepsic principle, tannin. 

Scytodermata (si-t6-dér’ma-tii), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of scytodermatus: see scytodermatous. | 
In Leuckart’s classification (1848), the third 
class of Echinodermata, distinguished from 
Pelmatozoa and Actinozoa, and containing the 
two orders Holothuriz and Sipunculida. 

scytodermatous (si-t6-dér’ma-tus), a. [<« NL. 
scytodermatus, < Gr. σκῦτος, skin, hide, + δέρµα, 
skin.] Having a tough, leathery integument, 
as a holothurian; of or pertaining to the Scyto- 
dermata. 

Scytodes (si-t6’déz), nm. [NL. (Walckenaer, 
1806), also incorreetly Scytode, < Gr. σκῦτος, skin, 
hide, + εἶδος, form.] A genus of spiders, typical 
of the family Scytodide. 

Scytodide (si-tod’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., < Seytodes 
+ -idz.| A family of dipneumonous spiders, 
typified by the genus Scytodes. Also called 
Scytodides. 

Scytomonadina (si-t6-mon-a-di’ni), n. pl. 

. < Scytomonas (-ad-) + -ina2.] In Stein’s 
classification (1878), a family of flagellate pro- 
tozoans, represented by Scytomonas and nine 
other genera. 


scytomonadine (si-td-mon’a-din), a. Of or 
ertaining to the Scytomonadina. 
(NL. (F'. Stein), 


cytomonas (si-tom’6-nas), n. 
< Gr. σκῦτος, skin, hide, + NL. Monas,q.v.} A 
genus of pantostomatous monomastigate fla- 
gellate protozoans, containing free-swimming 
animaleules of minute size and persistent 
ovate form, without distinct oral aperture, 
dividing by transverse fission, and found in 
fresh water, as S. pusilla. 
Scytonema (si-t6-né’mii), n. [NL. (Agardh), 
so called because the filaments are inclosed 
in a sheath; < Gr. σκῦτος, skin, hide, + vjua, a 


thread.] A genus of fresh-water alge, of the * eastern. 


class Schizophycez, and typical of the family 
Scytonemace®. They are composed of branching fila- 
ments which produce interwoven mats of greater or less 
extent. Each sheath incloses a single trichome, and the 
heterocysts are scattered here and there in the trichome 
without particular relation to the branches. There are 
about 24 species. BIGULT ORE hy 
Scytonemace® (si’t0-n6-ma’s6-6), n. pl. [NL., 
¢ Scytonema + -acez.| A family of fresh-water 
alge, of the class Schizophycee, typified by the 
genus Scytonema. They much resemble the Rivula- 
riacez in consisting of branched filaments, inclosed, either 
singly or in numbers, in a mucilaginous sheath, but differ 
from that family in exhibiting no differentiation of the 
two extremities. The ordinary mode of propagation is 
by means of resting-spores, but they also multiply by 
arts of the individual filaments called hormogonia escap- 
ing from their sheath and investing themselves with a 
new mucilaginous envelop. It contains 6 genera, all 
growing in fresh water or the air, except Plectonema. 
scytonematoid (si-t6-nem’a-toid),a. [< Scyto- 
nema(t-) + -oid.| In bot., resembling or be- 
longing to the genus Scytonema or to the family 
Scytonemacezx. Also scytonemoid, scytonematous. 
scytonematous (si-to-nem’a-tus), a. [ς Scyto- 
nema(t-) + -ous.] Same as scytonematoid. 
Scytonemez (si-td-né’m6-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Scytonema + -εδ.] A former subfamily of 
fresh-water algx, class Schizophyceze and fam- 
ily Scytonemacez, type genus Scytonema. 
scytonemin (si-t0-né’min), ». [< Scytonema + 
-in2,] A yellow or dark-brown coloring matter 
found in Scytonema and similar alge. 
scytonemoid (si-t6-né’moid), a. [< Scytonema 
+ -oid.| In bot., same as scytonematoid. 
Scytosiphon (si-t5-si’fon), η. [NUL. (Thuret), 
ς Gr. σκῦτος, skin, hide, + σίφων, a tube.] A 
genus of marine algm, of the class Phxophy- 
cez, typical of the family Hnceliacez. The fronds 
are simple, cylindrical, usually constricted at intervals, 
hollow, the cortex of small colored cells; paraphyses 
single-celled, oblong-obovate, interspersed among the 
sporangia. S. lomentarius, found nearly all over the 
world, is common on stones between tide-marks along 
the New England coast. nacht 265! Ot μι 
Reytortph ounces (si-t6-si-fo-na’s6-6), n. pl. 
[NL., < Scytosiphon + -acez.] A former family 
of marine algs, now included in the Ence@lia- 


sea 


cee, typified by the genus Scytosiphon. The fronds 
are unbranching, either membranaceous or tubular ; plu- 
rilocular sporangia in short filaments, densely covering 
the whole under surface of the fronds; unilocular spo- 
rangia not perfectly known. 

[NL., 


Scytosiphonee (si-td-si-fon’é-é), n. pl. 
< Scytosiphon + -ex.] Same as Scytosiphona- 
COR. 

sdaint, v.¢. [Early mod. E. also sdayn, sdeigne, 
sdeign, sdein; < It. sdegnare, disdain, etc.: see 
disdain and deign.] Same as disdain. 

Yet durst she not disclose her fancies wound, 


Ne to himselfe, for doubt of being sdayned. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. v. 44. 
sdaint, ”. Cf. disdain, n.] Same 
as disdain. 
So she departed full of griefe and sdaine. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., V. v. 51. 
sdainfult, a. [Also sdaignefull, sdeinful ; « sdain 
+ -ful. Cf. disdainful.| Same as disdainful. 
She shrieks and turnes away her ’sdeigneful eyes 

From his sweet face. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 128. 
sdaynt, v. See sdain. 

*sdeath (sdeth), interj. [Anabbr. of God’s death. 
Cf. ’sblood, zounds, εἴο.] An exclamation, gen- 
erally expressive of impatience. 

*Sdeath! 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city. 
Shak., Cor., i. 1. 221. 


sdeignt, sdeint, v. See sdain. 

sel}, v. An obsolete form of seel. 

set, n. An obsolete form of seal. 

se? (sé), pron. [L. se,ace. and abl. (with sui, gen., 
sibi, dat.) of the refl. pron., = Goth. sik = G. sich 
= 196]. sik, dat. sér, ete. (see sere2).] A Latin 
reflexive pronoun, occurring in some phrases 
used in English, as in per se (compare amper- 
sand), in se, se defendendo. 

se4 (sa), prep. [It., if, < L. si, if.] In musie, if: 
occurring in some directive phrases, as se bi- 
sogna, if it is necessary. 

se-. [= F.se-, sé- = Sp. Pg. It. se-, ¢ L. sé-, also 
séd-, without, apart, away, prob. ‘by oneself,’ 
orig. *swad, abl. of the refl. pron. se, oneself (> 
suus, one’s Own), = Skt. sva, one’s own self: see 
se3,] A Latin prefix, meaning ‘apart,’ ‘away,’ 
occurring in many English words, as in secede, 
secure, segregate, seclude, select, secret, seduce, 
separate, sever, etc., and in the form sed- in sedi- 
tion. 

Se. In chem., the symbol of selenium. 

S. E. An abbreviation of southeast or south- 


[< sdain, v. 


seal (sé), n. [Formerly also see, se; < ME. see, 


*se, earlier sz, ς AS. s@ (fem., in some forms 


mas¢c.: gen. s#, s#we, sed, f., s#es, s¥#s, m., dat. 
δέ, f. and m.; pl. s&, f., s#s, m., dat. sem, s#um, 
séwum, f. and m.), the sea, water (as opposed 
to air or to land), a sea, a lake (glossed by L. 
mare, equor, pontus, pelagus, marmor), = OS. 
S€0, S€U, 8é (ace. Sé0, sé, dat. séwa, séwe), m., = 
OF ries. sé = MD. see, D. zee = MLG. sé, LG. see 
= OHG. séo, séu, sé, MHG. sé, m. and f., sea, 
lake, G. see, f., the sea, m., a lake, = Icel. sr 
Sw. sj = Dan. sd = Goth. saiws, m., sea, 
lake, also swamp-land, also in comp. marisaiws 
(marei = E. mere1), alake. Some compare the 
word with L. sevus, wild, cruel, or with Gr. αἰόλος, 
movable; but there is no evidence to show that 
the name orig. implied ‘raging water’ or ‘mov- 
ing water.’] 1. The salt waters that cover the 
greater part of the earth’s surface; the ocean. 
[The word sea in compound words always has the meaning 
of ‘ocean.’ In this sense, with a hyphen, the word is the 
first element of numerous names, especially of animals and 
plants, the more noteworthy of which are entered in the 
following columns. ] 
The thridde day thei rode forth to the Rochell, and ther 
entred the see. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 419. 
“Here is a royal belt,” she cried, 
**That I have found in the green sea.” 
Kemp Owyne (Child’s Ballads, I. 144). 


The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 440. 


2. A great body of salt water; a more or less 
distinctly limited or landlocked part of the 
ocean having considerable dimensions. such 
seas are frequently limited or separated from each other 
by linear groups of islands; this is especially the case on 
the Pacific coast of Asia, and in the East Indies, where 
there are more seas in this sense than anywhere else. 
Smaller areas thus more or less completely inclosed by 
land are known as bays, gulfs, sounds, etc. Thus, we speak 
of the Mediterranean Sea and, as a smaller division of this, 
the Adriatic Sea; but of the Gulf of Taranto, and the 
Bay of Naples, The name sea is not now usually given to 
entirely landlocked sheets of water—such use being either 
traditional, as in the Dead Sea, Sea of Galilee, or excep- 
tional, as in the Caspian Sea, Sea of Aral. Sea, bay, and 
gulf are more or less synonymousterms. Thus, the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Bay of Bengal do not differ essentially in 


sea 


the extent to which they are landlocked ; the same may 
be said of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea; and 
Hudson's Bay might equally well, or even more properly, 
be called Hudson Sea. 

And this deed See hathe in brede est and west .vj. 
legges, and in lengthe northe and southe .v. dayes jour- 
ney; and nyghe unto the sayd see it is comonly darke as 
hell. Sir Rk. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 53. 

Northwardis to the kingdom of Surr, And to the se of 
Cipres, in sum place. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 38. 
3. Any widely extended or overwhelming mass 
or quantity; an ocean; a flood: as, a sea of dif- 
ficulties; a sea of upturned faces. 
So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, 
Holds disputation with each thing she views. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1100. 
4. The swell of the ocean, or the direction of 
the waves: as, there was a heavy sea on; to 
keep the boat’s head to the sea. 
His first Lieutenant, Peter, was 
As useless as could be, 
A helpless stick, and ‘always sick 


When there was any seca. 
W, S. Gilbert, The Martinet. 


5. A large wave; a billow; a surge: as, to ship: 


a sed. 


The warriors standing on the breezy shore, 
To dry their sweat and wash away the gore, 
Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey’d that freshness the cool seas exhale. 
Pope, liad, xi. 761. 
The broad seas swell’d to meet the keel, 
And swept behind. Tennyson, The Voyage. 


A long sea, a sea having a uniform and steady motion of 
long and extensive waves.— Arm of the sea, a stretch of 
the sea extending inland: in law it is considered as ex- 


tending as far into the interior of a country as the fresh x Sish. 


water of rivers is propelled backward by the ingress and 
pressure of the tide. Angell, On Tide Waters, iii.— At 
full sea, at high water; hence, at the height. 


A satyricall Romane in his time thought all vice, folly, 
and madnesse were all at full sea. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 28. | (Davies.) 


God’s mercy was at full sea. Jer. Taylor. 


At sea. (a) Voyaging on the ocean; out on the ocean; 
away on a voyage: as, her husband is now at sea; vessels 
spoken at sea. 


Those that (at Sea) to see both Poles are wont, 
Vpon their Compass two and thirty count. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


(0) Out on the ocean, and out of sight of land; hence, in 
the condition of a mariner who has lost his bearings; in 
a state of uncertainty or error; astray; wide of the mark; 
quite wrong: as, you are altogether at seain your guesses. 
— Beyond the sea or seas, See beyond.—Brazen sea, 
See brazen.— Closed sea, See mare clausum.— Cross sea, 
chopping sea. See cross!.— Gothland sea laws, See 
lawl.—Great sea. See great.—Half seas over, tipsy. 
(Slang.|—Heave of the sea, See heave.— Heavy sea, 
a sea in which the waves run high; also, a wave moving 
with great force.—High seas. See high.—Inland sea. 
See inland. —Main sea, the ocean; that part of the sea 
which is not within the body of a country.— Molten sea, 
in Scrip., the great brazen laver of the Mosaic ritual. 
1 Ki. vii. 23-26.—On the sea. (a) Afloat. (0) By the mar- 
gin of the sea; on the sea-coast. 

A clear-wall’d city on the sea. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


Over seas. See over.— Perils of the sea. See peril._— 
Pustules ofthe sea. See pustule.x— Sargasso Sea. See 
sargasso.— 968, laws. See /aw!.—§Short sea, a sea in 
which the waves are irregular, broken, and interrupted, 
so as frequently to break over a vessel’s bow, side, or 
quarter.— The four seas, the seas bounding Great Brit- 
ain on the north, east, south, and west.—The narrow 
sea, See παττου].--- Το go to sea, to follow the sea, 
to follow the occupation of a sailor.—To quarter the 
sea. See quarterl. 

seat, x. An obsolete spelling of see?. 

sea-acorn (sé’a’kdérn), m. A barnacle; one of 
the Balanide. , 

sea-adder (sé’ad’ér),n. 1. The fifteen-spined 
stickleback, Spinachia vulgaris: same as adder- 
jish. (Local, Eng.]—2. One of certain pipe- 
fishes, as Nerophis equoreus and N. ophidion. 
[Loeal, Eng. (Cornwall).] 

sea-anchor (sé’ang’kor), η. 1. The anchor 
lying toward the sea when a ship is moored.— 
2. A floating anchor used at sea in a gale to 
keep the ship’s head to the wind: same as drag- 
sheet. Also ealled drift-anchor. 

sea-anemone (sé’a-nem’06-n6é), π. An actinia; 
a colenterate of the class Actinozoa and order 
Actiniaria, of which there are several families 
besides the Actiniidz, many genera, and nu- 
merous species. They are distinguished by the cylin- 
drical form of the body, which is soft, fleshy, and capable 
of dilatation and contraction. The same aperture serves 
for mouth and vent, and is furnished with tentacles, by 
means of which the animal seizes and secures its food, 
and which when expanded give it somewhat the appear- 
ance of a flower. The tentacles may be very numerous, 
in some cases exceeding 200 in number. When fully ex- 
panded the appearance of the sea-anemones in all their 
varieties of color is exceedingly beautiful ; but upon the 
slightest touch the tentacles can be quickly retracted 
under the infolded rim of the body. Sea-anemones are 
found on the sea-shore of most countries. See cuts under 
Actinozoa, cancrisocial, Edwardsia, and Metridium. 
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sea-angel (sé’an’jel), π. The angel-fish, Squa- 
tina squatina. See cut under angel-fish. 

sea-ape (sé’ap), 2. 1. Same as sea-fox.— 2. The 
sea-otter: so called from its gambols. 

When holding a fore-paw over their eyes in order to 
look about them with more distinctness, they are called 
sea-apes. H. Partridge. 

sea-apple (sé’ap’1), ». Same as sea-cocoanut. 
See cocoanut. 
sea-apron (sé’a’prun), n. <A kind of kelp or 
marine plant (Laminaria) having broad. flat- 
tened fronds. See kelp?, | 
sea-arrow (sé’ar’0),”. 1. A squid or calamary 
of elongated form, as of the genus Ommastre- 
phes ; a flying-squid: so called from their dart- 
ing out of the water.—2. An arrow-worm; any 
member of the Sagittidz. See cut under Sagitta. 
sea-ash (sé’ash),. The southern prickly-ash, 
Fagara Clava-Herculis. See prickly-ash. 
sea-asparagus (sé6’as-par’a-gus), n.. A soft- 
shelled crab, as Callinectes hastatus. 
sea-bank (sé’bangk), πι. 1. The sea-shore. 
In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 
Shak., M. of V., y. 1. 11. 
2. A bank or mole to defend against the sea. 
sea-bar (sé’bir), π. The sea-swallow ortern. . 
sea-barley (sé’biir’li), n. See Hordeum. _ 
sea-barrow (sé’bar’0), η. The egg-case of a 
ray or skate: so called from its shape, like that 
of a hand-barrow: same as meéermaid’s-purse. 
sea-basket (sé’bas’ket), n. Same as basket- 


sea-bass (sé’bas), nm 1. A fish of the family 
Serranidez, Centropristis striatus, distinguished 
by its peculiar caudal fin and its conspicuous 





Sea-bass (Centropristis striatus). 


colors, the body being brown or black and more 
or less mottled with pale longitudinal stripes 
along the rows of scales. It is one of the most com- 
mon fishes in the New York markets, and is locally called 
black sea-bass, black perch, blackjish, blue bass, and bluesish. 
2. A sciwnoid fish, Cynoscion nobilis, related to 
the weakfish of the eastern United States, but 
much larger. It oceurs along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, where it is also called white sea-bass, and 
sea-salmon.— 3. The sturgeon, Acipenser trans- 
montanus. Jordan and Gilbert. [Pacific coast, 
U. Θ.]---4, Same as drum, 11 (ο). 

sea-bat (se’bat), πι 1. A fish of the family 
Platacidz, See Platax.—2. A maltheoid fish, 
Ogcocephalus vespertilio : same as bat-fish, 1. 

sea-bean (sé’bén), m. 1. The seed of a legu- 
minous climbing plant, Entada scandens, grow- 
ing in the tropics of both hemispheres, and re- 
markable for the size of its pods. (See simitar- 
pod.) The seeds or beans are some two inches broad and 
half an inch thick, have a hard polished exterior, and are 


often converted into trinkets. They are sometimes carried 
by ocean currents to the shores of Scotland and Norway. 
2. One of numerous different species of small 
univalve shells of thefamily Triviide, as Trivia 
pediculus of the West Indies, 7. californica, ete. 
These somewhat resemble coffee-beans in size and shape, 
but are of various pretty colors, as pink, and used for 
ornamental purposes, fancy shellwork, etc. 
3. The operculum or lid of the aperture of any 
shell of the family Turbinida, as the common 
Turbo pharaonis of the East Indies. These objects 
vary in size with the several species, and are of different 
colors, as red, green, brown, etc., or variegated. They are 
thick, solid, and somewhat ston y, generally plano-convex, 
the flat side showing subspiral lines, the other smooth. 
They are gathered and sold in large quantities for various 
superstitious and imaginary medicinal purposes, being 
worn about the neck as amulets or carried in the pocket 
as “lucky stones.” They are also polished and used for 
watch-charms, jewelry-settings, etc. 

sea-bear (sé’bar), π. 1. The white or polar 
bear, Ursus or Thalassarctos maritimus. See cut 
under bear?.— 2, The fur-seal Callorhinus ur- 
sinus, of the North Pacific, which affords the 
sealskin of commerce. (See fur-seal.) Thename 
is also common to the various smaller otaries or fur-seals 
of southern and antarctic waters (species of Arctocepha- 
rus) as distinguished from the larger hair-seals called sea- 
tons. 
3. See seiche. 


sea-bream 


-sea-beard (sé’bérd), ». A marine plant, Cla- 
dophora rupestris. 
sea-beast (sé’bést), Λ. A beast of the sea. 


That sea beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Milton, P. L., i. 200. 
sea-beat (sé’bét), a. Beaten by the sea; lashed 
by the waves. 
‘ Darkness cover’d o’er 
The face.of things; along the seabeat shore 
Satiate we slept. Pope, Odyssey. 
sea-beaten (sé’bé’tn), a. Same as sea-beat. 
sea-beaver (sé’bée’vér), π. The sea-otter, En- 
hydris marina, or Latax lutris. 
sea-beet (sé’bét), π. See beetl, 
sea-bells (sé’belz),; n. pl. A species of bind- 
weed, Convolvulus’ Soldanella, bearing pink 
funnel-shaped flowers, and growing in sea- 
sands on European and Pacifie coasts. 
sea-belt (se’belt), x. A plant, the sweet fucus, 
Laminaria saccharina, Shieh grows upon stones 
and rocks by the sea-shore, the fronds of which 
resemble a belt or girdle, See Laminaria and 
gkambou, . 
sea-bent (sé’bent), π. See Ammophila. 
seaberry (sé’ber’i), 2.; pl. seaberries (-iz). See 
Haloragis and Rhagodia., 
sen Une eet (sé’bind’ wed), n. 
ells. 
sea-bird (sé’bérd), n. A marine or pelagic web- 
footed bird; a sea-fowl: a name of no specific 
application. 
sea-biscuit (sé’bis’kit), n. 
bread. | 
sea-blite (se’blit), η. See dblite?. 
sea-blubber (sé’blub’ér), π. An acaleph or 
sea-nettle; a jellyfish; a sea-jelly. Also sea- 
blub. See cuts under dcaleph and Discophora. 
seaboard (sé’bord), π. anda. [Early mod. E. 
also sea-bord; < sea + board.] J, n. The sea- | 
shore; the coast-line; the sea-coast; the coun- 
try bordering on the sea. 
1. a. Bordering on or adjoining the sea. 
There shall a Lion from the sea-bord wood 
Of Neustria come roaring. ' 
Spenser, F..Q., IIL. iii. 47. 
sea-boat (sé’bot), m. 1. A vessel considered 
with reference’ to her sea-going qualities or be- 
havior at sea: as, a good or a bad sea-boat.— 
2. A sea-bug, 
sea-bookt (se’bik),. An old name fora nauti- 
ealmap. See the quotation. 

When the loxodromic maps first came into existence, 
hand-books with sailing directions were written to accom- 
pany them; hence the titles ‘ sailing-directions,” “sea 

ooks,” portulani (by which word actual maps were after- 
wards meant), or cartas da marear. Encyc. Brit., XV.519. 
sea-bordt, x. anda. An obsolete form of sea- 
board. 
sea-bordering (sé’bér’dér-ing), a. 
or lying on the sea. 
Those sea-bord’ring shores of ours that point at France. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xvii. 358. 


Born of the sea; pro- 


Same as sea- 


Ship-biscuit; sea- 


Bordering 


sea-born (sé’bérn), α. 
duced by the sea. 
But they, 
Like Neptune and his sea-born niece, shall be 
The shining glories of the land and sea. 
Waller, To My Lord Admiral. 
sea-borne (sé’born), a. Carried on the sea. 


This ordinance regulates, in five clauses, the sale of the 
common sea-borne articles of food. 
. English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 342. 
sea-bottle (sé’bot’1), ., A seaweed, Valonia 
utricularis.:: so ealled from the vesicular fronds. 
sea-bound (sé’bound), a. 1. Bounded by the 
sea.— 2. On the way to or bound for the sea. 
sea-bow (sé’bo), x. <A prismatic bow formed 
when the sun’s rays strike the spray of break- 
ing waves, being reflected and refracted there- 
by just as by drops of rain. See rainbow. 
sea-boy (sé’boi), π. A boy employed on board 
ship; a sailor-boy. [Rare.] 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night. . . 
Deny it to a king? Shak., 2 Hen. 1Υ., iii. 1. 27. 
sea-brant (se’ brant), η. 1. The brant- or brent- 
goose.—2. The velvet-duck or white-winged 
scoter. [Portsmouth, New Hampshire. ] 
sea-breach (sé’bréch), n. Irruption of the sea 
by breaking banks, dikes, etc. 
Let me stand the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach, which T’ll either turn, 
Or perish with it. Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 3. 
sea-bream (sé’brém),. 1. One of several spa- 
roid fishes; with some authors, the Sparidz in 
general. The common sea-bream is Pagellus centrodon- 


sea-bream 


tus. The Spanish sea-bream is P. bogaraveo. The black 
sea-bream is Cantharus lineatus. The becker, P. erythri- 
nus, is known as king of the sea-breams.,_ 


2. A fish of the family Bramidz, Brama rayi, 
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Sea-bream (Arama ray), 


distantly related to the mackerels and dolphins. 
sea-breeze (sé’bréz), n. A breeze blowing from 
the sea toward theland; specifically, in meteor., 
a diurnal breeze felt near the sea-coast, setting 
in from the sea about 10 A. M., reaching its 
greatest strength from 2 to 5. Μ., and dying 


away about sunset. The sea-breeze and the corre- 
sponding land-breeze together constitute a local to-and- 
fro circulation due to the heating of the land above the 
ocean temperature during the day and the cooling below 
it during the night. The upper strata of the air that has 
become heated and expanded are carried away, leaving a 
diminished pressure for a short distance inland. This 
diminution of pressure initiates the sea-breeze, which ex- 
tends a few miles inland, with a strength depending.on 
the temperature-gradient and on the local. topography. 
Hence it is most strongly marked in equatorial and trop- 
ical regions, where the diurnal range of temperature and 
the contrasts between ocean and land temperatures are 
greatest ; but traces of it have been found even in arctic 
regions. Steep slopes and mountain-ranges near the coast 
intensify the sea-breezc by increasing the energy of con- 
vection-currents, which in turn create a demand for a 
greater local surface indraft. By kite observations in 1878 
Abbe found the depth of the sea-breeze at Long Branch, 
N. J., to be about 400 feet, and by balloon observations in 
1882 at Coney Island a similar result was attained. The 
velocity of the sea-breeze proper may reach 30 miles per 
hour in these localities. It is mainly the daily sea-breeze 
which renders the summer climate of the sea-shore at- 
tractive. 


sea-brief (sé’bréf), n. Same as sea-letier. 

sea-bristle (s6’bris’1), η. A sertularian polyp, 
Plumularia setosa. : 

sea-buckthorn (s8’buk’thdrn), n. See Hippo- 
phaé. 


oa ἱ 
sea-bug (sé’bug), .. A coat-of-mail shell. See 


euts under Chiton and Polyplacophora. 
sea-bugloss (sé’bii’glos), ». See Mertensia. 
sea-built (sé6’bilt), a. 1. Built for the sea. 
The sea-built forts in dreadful order move. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 57. 
2. Built on the sea. 
sea-bumblebee (sé’bum’bl-bé), π. The little 
auk, Mergulus aile or Aile alle, also called sea- 
dove, dovekie, rotche, pine-knot, etc. See cut 
under dovekie. [Provincetown, Massachusetts. ] 
sea-bun (sé’bun),”. A spatangoid sea-urchin; 
a heart-urchin. 
sea-burdock (sé’bér’dok), n. 
thium strumarium, 
sea-butterfly (sé’but”ér-fli), nm. See butterfly. 
sea-cabbage (sé’kab’aj), η. 1. See Crambe, 2; 
also sea-kale, under kale.—2, See kambou. 
sea-cactus (sé’kak’tus),”. A pedate holothu- 
rian of the family Thyonide. 
sea-calf (sé’kif),. The common seal, Phoca 
vitulina ; the harbor-seal. See cut under Phoca. 
The sea-calf, or seal, [is] so called from the noise he 
makes like a calf. Ν. Grew, Museum. 
sea-campion (sé6’kam/pi-on), ». See campion. 
sea-canary (sé’ka-na’ri), m. The white whale. 
See beluga. 
sea-cap (sé’kap), η. 
at sea. 


Clotbur, Xun- 


1, Acap made to be worn 


I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no τα on yourhead, _. 
hak., T. N., iii. 4. 964. 
2. A basket-shaped sponge which sometimes 
attains great size, found in Florida. 
sea-captain (sé’kap’tan),». The commanding 
officer of a sea-going vessel; a master mariner: 
a term more frequently used in connection with 
the merchant service than with the navy. | 
Martin, her son, had gone to be a sea-captain in com- 
mand of a goodly bark which his fond mother had built 
for him with her own dowry increased by years of hoard- 
ings. | The Atlantic, LXV. 90. 


sea-card} (sé’kiird),». 1. The card of the mari- 
ners’ compass. 


The streight lines in sea-cardes, representing the 32. 
points of the compasse. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I, 417. 
“ A chart or map of the ocean or of some part 
of it. 


The point to the north which makes this bay [Con- 
tessa] is not brought out far enough to the east in the 
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common maps, for it appears to me that there was an- 
other bay to the north of this; the whole, according to 
the sea-cards, being the bay of Contessa. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 148. 


sea-carnation (sé’kiir-na’shon), n. <A kind of 
sea-anemone; a sea-pink. 

sea-cat (sé’kat), n. Aname of various animals. 
(a) The sea-bear or fur-seal. (6) The chimera, Chimera 
monstrosa, afish. (c) The wolf-fish, Anarrhichas lupus. See 
cut under Anarrhichas. (d) The greater weever, Trachi- 
nus draco, a fish. (e) Asquid or cuttlefish: translating an 
old Dutch name (zeekat)of Rumphius. (J) Any sea-catfish. 

sea-caterpillar (sé’kat“ér-pil-iir), n. A marine 
worm of the genus Polynoe ; a scaleback. 

sea-catfish (sé’kat’fish), n. A marine siluroi 
fish of any of the genera Tachysurus, Arius, 
Galeichthys, and Felichthys. The eastern American 
sea-catfish is Galeichthys milberti, found along the coast 
of the United States from Cape Cod to Florida, and at- 
taining a length of 2 feet. Felichthys felis is another 
eastern American sea-cat. See cuts under Artineg and 
gaff-topsail. 


sea-catgut (sé’ kat’ gut), m. A common sea- 


weed, Chorda filum: same as sea-lace. [Ork- 
ney. } 
sea-cauliflower (s6’k4’li-flou-ér), n. A polyp, 


Aleyonium multiflorum. 

sea-centiped (sé’sen’ti-ped), m. 1. One of sev- 
eral large marine errant annelids, as of the ge- 
nus Eunice: so called from the resemblance of 
the numerous parapodia to the legs of centi- 
peds.— 2. An isopod of the family Idoteide. 

sea-change (sé’chanj), m. A change wrought 
by the sea. 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 400. 


sea-chart (sé’chirt), ~. A marine map. See 
chart, 1. 

Some say that it [Cyprus] was a hundred and seventy- 
five miles long, others two hundred; but the modern sea 
carts make it only one hundred and thirty-five in length, 
and sixty-two miles broad in the widest part. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i: 210. 
sea-chestnut (sé’chesnut), π. A sea-urchin: 
so ealled from the rough spines, like the 
prickles of a chestnut-bur. 
sea-chickweed (s6’chik’ wéd), m. A seaside 
species of sandwort, Ammodenia peploides, with 
very fleshy leaves. Also sea-pursiane. 
sea-clam (sée’klam), ». 1. The surf-clam, 
Mactra solidissima, a large heavy bivalve, used 
for food, sharing with some others the names 
of hen-clam, round clam, ete.—2. A clam, 
clamp, or forceps closed by a weight, for use 
with deep-sea sounding-lines.— Arctic sea-clam, 
Mya truncata, the chief food of the walrus. — 
sea-cloth (sé’kléth), x. Theat., a painted cloth 
used on the stage torepresent the water of the 
sea. ) 
sea-coalt (s6’k0l),”. [< ME. *secole,< AS. *se- 
col (glossing L. gagates, jet), < sx, sea, + col, 
eoal.| Fossil coal, or coal dug from the earth: 
so called because it was first brought to Lon- 
don from Neweastle by sea. Such coal was also 
called pit-coal and earth-coal, to distinguish it from char- 
coal. As the use of fossil coal became general in England, 
so that it came to rank as the most important of fuels, 
these prefixes were dropped, and the material is now 
called simply coal, while the combustible prepared from 
wood by charring it in pits or kilns is called charcoal. 


We'll have a posset for’t soon at night, in faith, at the 

latter end of a sea-coal fire. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 4. 9. 

gsea-coast (sé’kost), m. The land immediately 
adjacent to the sea; the coast.— Sea-coast artil- 
lery. See artillery. 

sea-cob (se’kob), η. A sea-gull. 

sea-cock (sé’kok), n. 
Trigla, as T. cuculus ; a gurnard.—2. The sea- 
plover, Squatarola helvetica. [Maine.]—3. Ina 
marine steam-engine, a cock or valve in the in- 
jection water-pipe which passes from the sea 
to the condenser. It is supplementary to the ordinary 
cock at the condenser, and is intended to servein case 
this should be injured. 
4, Any cock or valve communicating through 
a vessel’s hull with the sea.—5. A sea-rover 
or viking. Kingsley. 

sea-cockroach (sé’kok’roch), n. An anomu- 
rous crustacean of the genus Remipes. 

sea-cocoanut (s6’k6’k6-nut), π. See cocoanut. 

sea-colander (sé’kul’an-dér), η. The popular 
name for Agarum Turneri, a large brown sea- 
weed: so ealled on account of the roundish 


holes in the fronds. The fronds are oblong-ovate in 
general outline, with a cordate and crisped base, and grow 
from 1 to4feetlong. The perforations begin to be formed 
after the frond has attained a length of 2 or 3 inches. 


sea-colewort (s6’k6l’wért), x. Sea-kale (which 
see, under kale). 

sea-compass (sé’kum’pas), n. The mariners’ 
compass. 


Ray. 


1. A fish of the genus 4 Armeria vulgaris. 





sea-dog 


sea-cook (sé’kuk), ». A cook on board ship: 
used chiefly in opprobrium. 
sea-coot (se’két), nm. 1. Ascoter; a black sea- 
uck of the genus Gidemia. See cuts under 
Gidemia, scoter, and surf-duck.— 2. The Ameri- 
ean coot, fulica americana. 
sea-cormorant (sé’kér’mo-rant), n. 
rant; a sea-crow. ; 
sea-corn (sé’korn), ». The string of egg-cap- 
sules of the whelk or some similar gastropod: 
so called from its likeness to maize-on the cob. 
Also sea-ear, sea-ruffle, sea-honeycomb, sea-neck- 


A cormo- 


q xlace, ete. Stand. Nat. Hist., 1. 333. 


sea-cow (sé’kou),”. 1. The walrus. Also sea- 
0x, sea-horse.—2. A lately extinct sirenian of 
the North Pacific, Rhytina stelleri: more fully 
ealled arctic, northern, or Steller’s sea-cow. See 
Rhytina.—8. Any sirenian, as the manatee, 
dugong, or halicore.—4. The hippopotamus: 
translating a name of the Dutch colonists. 

sea-crab (sé’krab), ». A marine erab; any 
salt-water crab, as distinguished from a river- 
erab or land-crab. 

sea-craft (sé’kraft), πα. 1. In ship-building, a 
former name for the uppermost strake of ceil- 
ing, which is thicker than the rest of the ceil- 
ing, and is considered the principal binding 
strake. Now usually called clamp.—2. Skill 
in navigation. | 

sea-crawfish (sé’kra’fish), π. A shrimp or 
prawn; especially, any member of the Palinuri- 
dx, as Palinurus vulgaris, or in California P. 
interruptus. See cut under Palinurus. 

sea-crawler (sé’kra’lér), π. Any marine gas- 
tropod. 

The young snails do not undergo any transformation 


like that of the pteropodous infants of the sea-crawlers. 
P. P. Carpenter, Lect. on Mollusca (1861), p. 75. 


sea-crow (sé’kro), π. 1. A local name of various 


birds. @) A sea-cormorant; the cormorant Phalacro- 
corax carbo: so called from its color. (b) A kind of sea- 
gull; the mire-crow or pewit-gull, Chrotcocephalus ridi- 
bundus. {Local, British.) (ο) The razor-billed auk. (Ork- 
ney.] (d) The common skua. [Local, British.] (ο) The 
chough, Pyrrhocorax graculus. [{Ireland.] (jf) In the 
United States: (1) The American coot. [New Eng.] (2) 
The black skimmer, Rhynchops nigra. [Atlantic coast. ] 
2. A fish, the sapphirine gurnard, Trigla hi- 
rundo. {Loeal, Eng.] 

sea-cucumber (sé’ki’kum-bér), ». Some or 
any holothurian; a trepang or béche-de-mer: 
also called sea-pudding, ete. The name refers to 
the shape of some of the species. It is sometimes re- 
stricted to the Psolid, but is the most general popular 
name of holothurians. See cuts under Pentactid# and 
Holothurioidea. 


sea-cudweed (sé’kud’wéd),n. A cottony com- 
posite herb, Otanthus maritimus, found in the 
old world on Atlantic and Mediterranean 
shores. 

sea-cunny (sé’kun’i), n. A helmsman in ves- 
sels manned by lasears in the East India trade. 

sea-cushion (sé’kush’un), n. Same as lady’s- 
cushion. | 

sea-dace (sé’dis), n. 1. Asea-perch. [Local, 
Eng. ]—2. The common English bass. See cut 
under Labrax. [Kent, Eng.] 

sea-daffodil (sé’daf’d-dil), n. A plant belong- 
ing to species of the related amaryllidaceous 
genera Pancratium and Hymenocallis, which 
produce showy fragrant flowers. The plant. spe- 
cifically so called is I1ymenocallis calathina of Peru. 
Another species is Pancratium maritimum, found in 
salt-marshes in southern Europe. See Pancratium. 

sea-daisy (sé’da’zi), n. The lady’s-cushion, 

[Prov. Eng. ] 


sea-devil (sé’dev’1),n. Anameofvariousfishes. 
(a) A devil-fish; an enormous ray, Ceratoptera vampyrus 
or Manta birostris: so called from its huge size, horned 
head, dark color, and threatening aspect. See cut under 
devil-fish. (b) The ox-ray, Mobula giorne. Encyc. Dict. 
(c) The angler, fishing-frog, or toad-fish, Lophius piscato- 
rius. See cut under angler. (d) The angel-fish, Squatina 
squatina. See cut under angel-fish. (Local, Eng.] (6) A 
giant squid or large poulp. See extract under poulp. 


sea-dog (sé’dog), m. 1. The harbor-seal, Phoca 
vitulina; the sea-ealf; also (in California), one 
of the eared seals, Zalophus californianus. See 
euts under Phoca and Zalophus.—2. The dog- 
fish, Squalus acanthias, a kind of shark.—38. A 
sailor who has been long afloat; an old sailor. 
What Englishman can forget the names of Benbow, 
Rooke, and Cloudesley Shovel? They were not always 
successful — as in the case of the first-named old sea-dog. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 206. 
4+. A pirate; a privateer. 


The Channel swarmed with sea-dogs, as they were called, 
who accepted letters of marque from the Prince of Condé. 
J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., vii. 


5. Inher., a bearing representing a beast nearly 
like a talbot or alan, but with the addition 


sea-dog 


of a tail like that of a triton, and sometimes 
with a sort of serrated fin along the back, con- 
tinued down the tail. The body is covered with 
scales. 

sea-dotterel (sé’dot”ér-el),n. 1. The turnstone, 
Strepsilas interpres.—2. Same as ring-dotterel. 

y([ Local, British. ] 

sea-dove (sé’duv), π. The dovekie or rotche, 
Alle nigricans (or Alle alle); the little auk. 

x ee cut under dovekie. 

sea-dragon (sé’drag’on),”. 1. A fish, Pegasus 
draco ; a flying sea-horse. See cut under Pega- 
sid#.— 2. A kind of dragonet. See cut under 


Callionymus. 
sea-drake (sé’drak), . 1. A sea-crow or sea- 
cormorant. Fncyc. Dict. (Local, British.] — 


2. The male eider-duck. [New Eng. ] 

sea-duck (sé’duk),». 1. A duck of the family 
Anatide and subfamily Fuliguline, having the 
hind toe lobate, and often found on salt water. 
(See Fuligulinz.) There are many species, to only one 
of which the name pertains without a qualifying word. 
(See def. 2.) The antithesis is river-duck; but many sea- 
ducks—that is, Fuliguling —are found inland. See cuts 
under Nyroca, Uidemia, eider, canvasback, redhead, pied, 
scaup, scoter, and surf-duck. 


2. Specifically, the eider-duck. [New Eng.] 
sea-eagle (s6’6’gl), m. 1. Any eagle of the ge- 
nus Haliaétus, having the shank scaly. The bird 
to which the name most frequently attaches is H. albicilia, 
the white-tailed sea-eagle. The bald eagle, H. leucocepha- 
gus, is another. The largest and most magnificent sea- 



































Sea-eagle (Haliaétus pelagicis). 


eagle is H. (Thalassoaétus) pelagicus of Kamchatka and 
other localities. This is over 3 feet long, 7 feet or more 
in extent of wings, the wing 2 feet, the tail 14 inches, cu- 
neate and of 14 feathers; the adult is dark-brown, with 
white shoulders and tail, bright-yellow bill and feet, and 
pale-yellow eyes. See also cut under eagle. 


2. The white-tailed fishing-eagle of India, Pa- 
lioaétus ichthyaétus.—38, The osprey or fishing- 
hawk, Pandion haliaétus. See cut under osprey. 
—4. The eagle-ray, Myliobatis aquila, a batoid 
fish. See cut under eagle-ray. 

sea-ear (sé’ér),”. 1. A mollusk of the family 
Haliotide ; an or- 
mer or abalone: 
so called from 
the shape of the 
shell. Among the 
American species 
used or available for 
pearl-shell and for 
food are Haliotis 
rufescens, the red sea-ear; H. splendens, the splendid sea- 


ear; and H. corrugata, the rough sea-ear. See also cut 
under abalone. 


2. Same as sea-corn. 

gea-eel (se’él),”. [< ME. *se-ele, ς AS. s®-#l, ς 
S#, sea, + #1, eel.] Any eel caught in salt wa- 
ter; specifically, a conger-eel. 

sea-egg (sé’eg), nm 1. A sea-urchin; a sea- 
hedgehog or echinus; a whore’s-egg. See cuts 
under Lchinoidea and Echinus.—2. A species 
of medic, Medicago Echinus, with an echinate 
pod: more fully, sea-egg clover. 

sea-elephant (sé’el’6-fant), n. The seal Mac- 
rorhinus elephantinus or proboscideus, or Mo- 
runga proboscidea, largest of the earless seals. 
The snout is prolonged into a proboscis suggestive of an 
elephant’s trunk. It is confined to the higher latitudes 
of the southern hemisphere, and is much hunted for its 
skin and blubber. A similar though distinct species, M. 
angustirostris, is found on the coast of California; but the 
other large seals of the North Pacific are of different gen- 


era (Eumetopias and Zalophus), and are called sea-lions. 
Also called elephant-seal. See cut in next column. 





Sea-ear (Haliotds tuberculata), 
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Sea-elephant (Macrorhinus proboscideus). 


sea-eringo (s6’e-ring’go), n. A plant, Eryngium 


maritimum. See eringo and Eryngium. 
sea-fan (sé’fan), ~. An aleyonarian polyp of 
the suborder Gorgoniacea, and especially of the 
family Gorgoniide, as Rhipidogorgia flabellum. 
See cuts under Alcyonaria, coral, and Ehipido- 
gorgia. 
seafarer (sé’fir’ér),n. [< sea + farel + -erl. 
Cf. seafaring.] One whose life is spent in voy- 
aging on the ocean; a sailor; a mariner. 
Some mean sea-farer in pursuit of gain. ; 
W. Broome, in Pope’s Odyssey, viii. 180. 
seafaring (sé’far’ing), a. [< ME. sefarinde, 
seafaring: see sea and farel, n.] Following the 
business of a seaman; customarily employed 
in navigation. 
My wife, more careful for the latter-born 
Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mast, 
Such as seafaring men provide for storms. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 81. 
sea-feather (sé’feru’ér), n. 1. A polyp of the 
family Pennatulidz; a sea-pen.—2. A polyp, 
Virgularia grandiflora ; the plumed sea-feather. 
sea-fennel (sé’fen’el), ». Samphire. 
sea-fern (se’férn), π. Any aleyonarian polyp 
resembling a fern. 
sea-fight (se’fit), ». An engagement between 
ships at sea; a naval battle or action. 
sea-fir (sé’fér), 10. 
ily Sertulariide, as Sertularia abietina. 
sea-fire (sé’fir), ». Phosphorescence at sea, as 
that produced by noctilucas, or by salps, ete. 
sea-fish (se’fish), nm. [< ME. *se-fishe, earlier 
sefisc, < AS. s&jfisc (= Icel. sefiskr), <¢ s#, sea, 
+ fisc, fish.] Any salt-water or marine fish. 
sea-flea (sé’flé), Λ. Same as sand-flea. H. Spen- 
cer, Prin. of Sociol., § 60. 
sea-flier (sé’fli’ér),. One of the longipennine 
natatorial sea-birds, as gulls, terns, petrels, ete. 
sea-flower (sé’flou’ér), x. 
some similar zoantharian. 
sea-foam (s6’f6m),. 1. The froth or foam of 
the ocean. 
The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam, 
Scott, Marmion, ii. 1. 
2. Meerschaum: a translation of the German 
name, which is due to a popular idea that the 
substance is solidified sea-froth. 
sea-fog (sé’fog), π. A fog occurring near the 
coast, extending only a mile or two inland, pro- 
duced by the mixture of a current of cold air 
with the warmer saturated air over the sea. 
sea-folk (sé’fok), n. [= D. ceevolk = Sw. sjé- 
folk = Dan. sofolk, sea-folk; as sea + folk.] Sea- 
faring people. . 
The types of this humble company of shore and seafolk 


are English. The Academy, Νο. 890, p. 8650. 
Seaforthia (sé-fdr’thi-i), κ.  [NL. (Robert 
Brown, 1810), named after Francis, Lord Sea- 
forth.| A former genus of palms, now in- 
eluded in Ptychosperma. 
sea-fow] (sé@’foul),. [< ME. seafoule, < AS. s#- 
Sugel (= Icel. sefugl), ς s#, sea, + fugel, fowl. ] 
A sea-bird; collectively, sea-birds. 
sea-fox (sé’foks), n. The fox-shark or thrasher, 
Alopias vulpes: so ealled from the long tail, 
likened to the brush of a fox. It attains a 
length of 12 or 15 feet. Also ealled sea-ape. 
See cut under Alopias. 
sea-front (sé’frunt), η. The side or edge of the 
land bordering on the sea; also, the side, as of 
a building, which looks toward the sea. 
We can trace out the long line of the sea-front of the 
palace which became a city. 
HE. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 142. 
sea-froth (sé’fréth), n. [< ME. seefroth; <¢ sea 
+ froth.) 1. The froth or foam of the sea.— 
2t. Seaweeds. 


Other so dolven kesteth seefroth ynne. | 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E, Τ. 8.), p. 115. 


ῃ * =f — 
assembled to do honour toa homely bride and bridegroom sea-grape (56 grap), - 


sea-furbelow (sé’fér’ be-16), n. 


sea-gage (sé’gaj), n. 


sea-gherki 
sea-gilliflower (sé’jil/i-flou-ér), n. 


sea-ginger (sé’jin’jér), η. 


sea-god (sé’god), n. 


sea-goddess (s6’god’es), n. 
A hydroid polyp of the fam- y,the ocean; a marine goddess. 
sea-going (sé’g0’ing), a. 


A sea-anemone OF 565 goose (s8’g68), η. 


sea-goosefoot (sé’gis’fut), n. 
sea-gourd (sé’gord), m. 


_gsea-gown (sé’goun), 7. 


sea-gudgeon (sé’guj’on), n. 
sea-gull (sé’gul), π. 


sea-gull 
_ Seefroth the firthe is goo 
To honge upp, and the Vth he saithe a sithe 
Made for yap is upp to honge aswithe. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 126. 
A name of 
various seaweeds, especially of the genus La- 


minaria. 

1. The depth that a 
vessel sinks in the water.— 2. A form of sound- 
ing-instrument in which the depth is ascer- 
tained by the registered pressure of a column 
of air or liquid. A tide-gage and a sea-gage are essen- 
tially different. A tide-gage is an instrument to register 
the amount of the rise and fall of the tide ata ae: a 


sea-gage is any instrument for determining the depth of 
the sea. 


sea-gasket (sé’gas’ket), m. Same as furling- 


line. 


Sea-gates (s6’gats), π. pl. In hydraul. engin., a 


supplementary pair of gates opening outward, 
sometimes placed at the entrance of a dock or 
tidal basin in exposed situations, as a safe- 
guard against a heavy sea. 

(sé’gér’kin), nm. One of several 
small holothurians; a sea-cucumber. 

The com- 
mon thrift, Statice Armeria. 

Millepore coral, as 
Millepora alcicornis, which bites the tongue 
like ginger. [West Indies and Florida.] 


sea-girdle (sé’gér’dl), Λ. A seaweed, the Lami- 


naria digitata: same as hanger, 7. 


sea-girt (sé’gért), a. Girt or surrounded by the 


water of the sea or ocean: as, a sea-girt isle. 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel. 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 28. 
A marine deity; a divin- 
ity looked upon as presiding over the ocean or 
sea, as Neptune. 
The syrens 
. . . thererthe highest-going billows crown, 
Until some lusty sea-god pulled them down. 
B. Jonson, Masques, Neptune’s Triumph. 
A female deity of 
Pope. 
1. Designed or fit 
for going to sea, as a vessel. 

In the model of the sea-going vessels there has appa- 
rently been little change from the first. 

ἡ Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 
2. Seafaring. 

Subsequently the Greeks themselves became a sea-going 
people, and little by little drove the Pheenicians back from 
the coasts of European Greece. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Int., p. xxxvii. 
3. Catadromous, as a fish. 
1. A dolphin: so ealled 
from the shape of the snout.— 2, A phalarope, 
either Phalaropus fulicarius or Lobipes hyper- 
boreus. [New England to Labrador. ] 

Both known by the. . . inappropriate though curious 
name of sea-geese. Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad., 1861, p. 229. 
See goosefoot. 
Any member of the 
Rhopalodinide, 

A skirted garment or 
wrapper meant to be worn at sea. 
Up from my cabin, 


My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them, Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 13. 


My Guide carried my Sea-gown, which was my covering 
in the night, and my Pillow was a Log of Wood: but I 
slept very well, tho the weakness of my body did now re- 
quire better accommodation. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 91. 
. 1. See grape.—2. The 
pA abate: or seaside grape, Coccolobis uvifera. 

ee grape-tree.—3. A glasswort, Salicornia 
herbacea.— 4. pl. The clustered egg-cases of 
squids, cuttles, and other cephalopods. Some- 
times they are numerous enough to choke the _ 


4 dredges and interfere with oystering. 
sea-grass (sé’gras), n. 


1. The thrift, Statice 
Armeria, and also one of the glassworts, Sali- 
cornia herbacea, both seaside plants; also, the 
eel-grass (Zostera marina), the tassel-grass (Rup- 
pia maritima), the gulfweed (Sargassum), and 
probably other marine plants.— 2. A variety of 
cirrus cloud whose form suggests the name: it 
is a forerunner of stormy weather. 


sea-green (sé’grén), a. and n. I. a. Having a 


luminous bluish-green color, suggesting that 
sometimes seen in sea-water. 

ΤΙ. n. 1. A rich bluish green of high lumi- 
nosity.— 2. Ground overflowed by the sea in 
spring tides. 

See gudgeonl. 

A gull; any bird of the 
subfamily Larinz, most of which fly over the 
sea as well as inland waters. Some ofthe larger 


ee 
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sea-gull 


terns (Sterninez) receive the same name. 
cut under οι]. 
seah (sé’a),n. [Heb.] A Jewish dry measure 
containing nearly 14 pints. Simmonds. 
sea-haar (sé’hir), ». A chilly, piercing fog or 
mist arising from the sea. [Scotch.] 
sea-hair (sé’har), ». A sertularian polyp, as 
Sertularia operculata. 
sea-hanger (sé’hang’”ér), n. 
sea-hare (sé’har), n. 
mk Ht See Aplysia. 
sea-hawk (sé’hak), n. 


See 


Same as hanger, 7. 


A rapacious gull-like 


bird of the genus Stercorarius or Lestris ; a ji- περα] (sél), m. 


ger; askua. See cut under Stercorarius. Mac- 
gillwray. 
sea-heath (sé’héth), n. See Frankenia. 
sea-hedgehog (sé’hej’hog),”. 1. Some or any 
sea-urchin, especially one having long or large 
spines; a sea-egg.— 2. A globe-fish; a swell- 
fish; a poreupine-fish; any plectognath with 
prickles or spines, as that figured under, Diodon. 
sea-hen (sé’hen), ~. 1. The common murre 
or guillemot. [Loeal, British.J—2. The great 
skua, Stercorarius skua. [New Eng.]—38. The 
piper-gurnard. [Scotch.] 
sea-hog (sé’hog), n. A porpoise; a sea-pig. 
The old popular idea which affixed the name of Sea- 
Hog to the Porpoise contains a larger element of truth 
than the speculations of many accomplished zoologists of 
modern times. W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XV. 394. 
sea-holly (sé’hol’i), ». The eringo, Hryngium 
maritimum. Also sea-holm and sea-hulver.. See 
eringo and Eryngium. 
sea-holm! (sé’holm), . [< seal +holml. Cf. 
ee s#holm, the sea.] A small uninhabited 
isle. 
sea-holm? (sé’hdlm), κ. [< seal + holm2.] Sea- 
holly. 
Cornewall naturally bringeth forth greater store of sea- 
holm and sampire then is found in any other county. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 19. 


sea-honeycomb (sé’hun“i-kém), ». Same as 


800-COYN. 


sea-horse (sé’hdérs), n. 1. A fabulous animal 
depicted with fore parts like those of a horse, 
and with hinder parts like those of a fish. The 
Nereids are fabled to have used sea-horses as riding- 
steeds, and Neptune to have employed them for drawing 
his chariot. In the sea-horse of heraldry a scalloped fin 
runs down the back. ' 


There in the Tempest is Neptune with his Tritons in 
his Chariot drawn with Sea Horses and Mairmaids singing. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of enti fnhe, 
2. A hippopotamus.—3S. A morse or walrus.— 
4. A hippocampus; any syngnathous fish of the 
family Hippocampide. See cut under Hippo- 
campidz.—5, The acanthopterygian fish Agri- 
opus (or Congiopodus) torvus. See Agriopus. 
— Fl sea-horses, the Pegasidz. See cut under Pe- 


gasid#.—$ea-horse tooth, the ivory-yielding tooth of 
the walrus or of the hippopotamus. 


sea-hound (sé’hound), κ. The dogfish, a kind 
of shark. | 

sea-hulver (sé’hul’vér), . Same as sea-holly. 

sea-island (sé’i’/land), a. An epithet applied 
to a fine long-stapled variety of cotton grown 
on the islands off the coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia. See cotion-plant. 

sow jolly (sé’jel’i), n. A jellyfish; a sea-blub- 

er. 

sea-kale (sé’kal), η. See kale and Crambe, 2. 

sea-kelp (sé’kelp), n. See kelp?. 

sea-kemp (sé’kemp), ». See kemp4. 

sea-kidney (sé’kid’ni), ». A pennatulaceous 
aleyonarian polyp of the genus fenilla: so 
called from its shape. These polyps bear the poly- 





Sea-kidney (Renzila rentformis), natural size. Small figure shows 
a single polypite, enlarged. 

pies only on one side of the flat expansive polypidom. 

ough there is a stem from the hilum or notch of the 
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reniform disk, they are free or very loosely attached to the 
sand where they live at or near low-water mark. Some are 
common on the Atlantic coast of the United States. 


sea-king (sé’king), ». One of the piratical 
Seandinavian chiefs who with their followers 
ravaged the coasts of Europe during the early 
medieval period. 
The sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 


Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 
Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 


A mollusk of the family gea-kittie (sé’kit’i), n. The kittiwake, a gull. 


na eut under kittiwake. [Norfolk and Suffolk, 
ng. | 

[Also Se. (retaining orig. gut- 
tural) sealgh, selch, silch (see sealgh) ; < ME. sele, 
< AS. seol, siol, seolh = Icel. selr = Sw. sjel (also 
sjel-hund, ‘seal-hound’) = Dan. sel (also s@l- 
hund) = OHG. selach, selah, MHG. seleh, sele, 
a seal; perhaps = Gr. σέλαχος, mostly in pl. 
σελάχη, αι Sea-fish (applied to all cartilaginous 
fishes, including the sharks), a fish (see selachi- 
an); perhaps orig. ‘of the sea’; ef. Gr. adc, L. 
sal, the sea: see δα and saltl.] 1. A marine car- 
nivorous mammal of the order Ferz, suborder 
Pinnipedia, and family Phocide or Otariide; 
any pinniped not a walrus—for example, a hair- 
seal, a fur-seal, an eared seal, of which there are 


numerous genera and species. Seals are regarded as 
carnivores modified for aquatic life. The modification is 
profound, and somewhat parallel with that which causes 
certain other mammals, the cetaceans and sirenians, to re- 
semble fishes in the form of the body and in the nature of 
thelimbs. But seals retain a coat of hair or furlike ordinary 
quadrupeds, and an expression of the face like that of other 
carnivores. The body is more or less fusiform, tapering 
like that of a fish. It is prone, and can scarcely be lifted 
from the ground, so shortare thelimbs. These are reduced 
to mere flippers, especially in the true Phocidz, in which 
the hind legs extend backward and cannot be brought into 
the position usual to mammals, but resemble the flukes 
of a cetacean. In the otaries (Otariidz) the limbs are 
freer and less constrained. The latter have small but 
evident external ears, wanting in the former. The monk- 
seal, Monachus albiventer, lives in the Mediterranean and 
neighboring Atlantic, and a related species, Monachus 
tropicalis, is found between the tropics in Central Ameri- 
can and West Indian waters. Another seal, Phoca cas- 
pica, inhabits inland waters of the Caspian, Aral, and 
Baikal. But with few exceptions all seals are maritime 
and also extratropical. They are especially numerous in 
high latitudes of the northern hemisphere. Among the 
Phocidz may be noted Phoca vitulina, the ordinary har- 
bor-seal or sea-calf, common in British waters and along 
the Atlantic coast of the United States; it is often tamed 
and exhibited in aquaria, being gentle and docile, and ca- 

able of being taught to perform some amusing tricks; it 
is one of the smaller species, usually from 3 to 5 feet long, 
and being the best-known, as well as wide-ranging, it 
has many local and fanciful names. Phoca greenlandi- 
ca (Pagophilus grenlandicus) is the Greenland seal, or 
harp-seal or saddleback, peculiarly colored, of large size, 
and an important object of thechase. Pagomys foetidus 
is a smaller species, the ringed seal or floe-rat of Green- 
land. Erignathus barbatus is the great bearded or square- 
flippered seal of Greenland, attaining a length of 8 or 10 
feet. Halichoerus gryphus is a great gray seal of both 









Great Gray Seal (Halicherus gryphus). 
coasts of the North Atlantic, of about the dimensions of 
the last named, Histriophoca is a genus containing the 
banded seal or ribbon-seal, H. fasciata or H. equestris. 


All the foregoing are members of the subfamily Phocine. 
Cystophora cristata is the hooded, crested, or bladder-nosed 





aaa — 3 
Hooded Seal (Cystophora crtstata), 


seal; this is a large seal, but the largest is the sea-ele- 
phant, Macrorhinus proboscideus, of southern seas; and 
these two genera form the subfamily Cystophorine. Cer- 
tain seals of the southern hemisphere, of the genera Lobo- 


+ 
seal? (sél), x. 


seal 


don, Stenorhynchus (or Ogmorhinus), Leptonychotes (for- 
merly Leptonyx), and Ommatophoca, form the subfamily 
Stenorhynching; some of these are known as sea-leopards 
from their spotted colora- 
tion, and others as sterrincks. 
All the foregoing are Pho- 
cidgz, or earless seals, and 
they are also hair-seals. But 
the distinction between hair- 
seals and fur-seals is not, 
properly, that between Pho- 
cidz and Otariidez, but be- 
tween those members of the 
latter family which do not 
and those which do have a 
copious under-fur of com- 
mercial value. The larger 
otaries are of the former 
character; they belong to 
the genera Otaria, Eume- 
topias, and Zalophus, are of 
great size, and are common- 
ly called sea-lions; they are 
of both the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, chiefly 
in Pacific waters, and do not 
occur in the North Atlantic. 
The southern fur-seals or 
sea-bears are species of Are- 
tocephalus, and among the 
smaller otaries. The fur-seal 
of most economic impor- 
tance is the North Pacific sea-bear, Callorhinus ursinus. 
Some genera of fossil seals are described. The most im- 
portant seal-fisheries are those on the Alaskan coast of the 
United States. On account of the attacks made by Ca- 
nadians and others upon the seals in the open sea during 
their migrations to the Pribyloff Islands for the purpose 
of breeding, the United States endeavored to secure by 
agreement with Great Britain a season during which the 
seals should not be molested. This effort failed through 
the opposition of Canada. The United States then claimed 
that the waters within which the depredations were com- 
mitted are within their jurisdiction, and on this ground 
seized several Canadian vessels. The dispute was sub- 
mitted to arbitrators who met at Paris in 1893. They de- 
nied the United States claim of jurisdiction, awarded dam- 
ages to Great Britain for the captured vessels, established 
a close season (May 1-July 31), and prohibited pelagic 
sealing within sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, and 
sealing in steam-vessels or with firearms. See cuts under 
Cystophoring, Erignathus, Eumetopias, fur-seal, harp-seal, 
otary, Pagomys, Phoca, ribbon-seal, sea-elephant, sea-leop- 
ard, sea-lion, and Zalophus. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a creature 
something like a walrus, with a long fish-like 


be, and the head of a carnivorous animal.— 
Pied seal. Same as monk-seal. See def. 1. 
[< seal1, n.] To hunt or catch 





Igloo, or Seal’s House (shown 
in section). 


seal! (sél), v. i. 
seals. 
[ς ME. seel, sele, seale, seall, 
seyalle, < OF. scel, seel, pl. seaux, seaus, seaula, 
F. sceau = Sp. sello, sigilo = Pg. sello = It. 
sigillo, a seal, = AS. sigel, sigil, sigl, a seal, an 
ornament, = D. zegel = MLG. segel, LG. segel 
= OHG. sigil, MHG. sigel (earlier insigel, insi- 
gele, OHG. insigili), G. siegel, a seal, = Icel. 
sigli = Sw. sigill = Dan. segl = Goth. sigljo, a 
seal, ¢ L. sigillum, a seal, mark, dim. of signum, 
amark, sign: see sign. Cf. sigil, directly from 
the L.] 1. Animpressed device, as of a letter, 
cipher, or figure, in lead, wax, paper, or other 
soft substance, affixed to a document in con- 
nection with or in place of a signature, as a 
mark of authenticity and confirmation, or for 
the purpose of fastening up the document in 


order to conceal the contents. In the middle ages 
seals were either impressed in wax run on the surface of 
the document, or suspended by cord or strips of parch- 
ment, as in the papal bulls. (See bull2,2.) In some juris- 
dictions an impression on the paper itself is now sufficient, 
and in others the letters L. S. (locus sigilli, the place of the 
seal) or a scroll or a mere bit of colored paper (see def. 3) 
are equivalent. In the United States the seal of a corpo- 
ration or of a public officer may be by impression on the 
paper alone. 
I hadde Lettres of the Soudan, with his grete Seel; and 
comounly other Men han but his Signett. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 82. 


The word seal is often used to denote both the impres- 
sion made and the object that makes the impress. More 
correctly the latter is called the “ matrix,’ and only the 
impression is called the “seal.” Encyc. Brit., X XI. 586. 
2. The engraved stone, glass, or metal stamp 
by which such an impression is made. Seals 
are sometimes worn as rings, and frequently as 
pendants from the watch-chain or fob. 

A seyalle of sylver of the brotherredyis. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 327. 


Tf you have aring about you, cast it off, 
Or a silver seal at your wrist. 
EB. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2. 


3. A small disk of paper, or the like, attached 
to a document after the signature, and held 
to represent the seal of wax, which is in this 
case dispensed with.—4. That which authenti- 
eates, confirms, or ratifies; confirmation; as- 
surance; pledge. 

But my kisses bring again, bring again ; 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain. 

Shak., M, for Μ., iv. 1. 6. 


seal 


It comes now to you sealed, and with it as strong and 
assured seals of my service and love to you. 

Donne, Letters, i. 
5+. A sealed instrument; a writ or warrant 
given under seal. 

On Thorisday last was ther wer browt unto this towne 
many Prevy Selis, and on of hem was indosyd to yow, .. . 
and anodyr was sent onto yowr sone, and indosyd to hym 
selfe alone. and asynyd wythinne wyth the Kynggys howyn 
hand. Paston Letters, I. 438. 


He gaf Johne the see? in hand, 
The scheref for to bere, 

To brynge Robyn hym to, 
And no man do hym dere. 

Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 11). 
6+. The office of the sealer or official who an- 
thenticates by affixing a seal. 

As for the commission from the king, we received only 
a copy of it, but the commission itself staid at the seal for 
want of paying the fees. 

‘Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 276. 
7. The wax or wafer with which a folded let- 
ter or an envelop is closed; also, any other sub- 
stance similarly used to assure security or se- 
erecy, as lead for sealing bonded ears, ete. See 
leaden seal, below. 

As soone as Gawein herde speke of tho childeren, he lepe 
on his feet, and toke the letter and brake the seall and hit 
radde all to the ende as he that well hadde lerned in his 
yowthe. Merlin (Ἠ. Β. T. §.), ii. 280. 


Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
8. Figuratively, that which effectually closes, 
confines, or secures; that which makes fast. 


Under the seal of silence. Milton, 8. A., 1, 49. 


9. In plumbing, a small quantity of water left 
standing in a trap or curve of tubing connected 
with a drain or sewer in order to prevent the 
escape of gas from below.—10. Kecles.: (a) 
The sign of the cross. (0) Baptism. (6) Con- 
firmation. (d) Same as holy lamb (which see, 
under lamb).—11. In old med., the so-called 
sigil or signature of a plant, mineral, etc. See 


signature.—Broad seal. See broad-seal.—Clerk of 
the privy seal. See clerk.—Collation of seals. See 


collation.—Common seal. See common.—Fisher’s Seal, . 


Seal of the Fisherman, the papal i priy seal impressed 
on wax and not on lead (see bud/2 an 
St. Peter fishing. 


Everything that appears in the Osservatore Romano may 
be taken as having been sealed with the Fsher’s Seal. 
Fortnightly Rev., N.S., XLI., 642. 


Great seal, a seal of state. The great seal of the United 
Kingdom of England and Scotland is used in sealing the 
writs to summon Parliament (Irish members included), 
also in sealing treaties with foreign states, and all other 
papers of great importance affecting the United Kingdom. 
The Lord Chancellor is the official custodian of the great 
seal; during a vacancy in the chancellorship it rests with 
an officer of equal dignity styled the Lord Keeper. The 
great seal of Ireland is used in the same manner as before 
the Union in 1800, except in the matter of summoning 
Parliament, etc. There is also a seal in Scotland for seal- 
ing grants and writs affecting private rights there. The 
great seal of the United States is placed in the custody of 
the Secretary of State ; State seals usually are in the charge 
of the State secretaries.— Hermetic seal. See hermetic. 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, or Lord Privy: Seal, See 
keeper.— Leaden seal, a disk of lead pierced perpendicu- 
larly to its axis with two holes, through which are passed 
the ends of a twisted wire connecting two objects, as a 
hasp and staple. When the lead has been stamped down 
the fastening cannot be removed without cutting the wire 
or defacing the seal— Manual seal, See manual.— Me- 
tallic seal. Same as leaden seal.— Our Lady’s seal. 
See Polyyonatum. — Pri seal. (a) In England, the 
seal appended to grants which are afterward to pass the 
great seal, and to documents of minor importance which 
do not require the great seal. Thereisa privy seal in Scot- 
land which is used to authenticate royal grants of personal 
or assignable rights. (b) [caps.] Same as Lord Privy 
Seal. (ο) In Eng. hist., an instrument imposing a forced 
loan: so called because it was authenticated by the clerh 
of the privy seal. | 


I went againe to his Grace, thence to the Council, and 
mov’d for another privy seale for £20,000. 


Evelyn, Diary, June 8, 1665. 


Seal of an altar, a small stone placed over the cavity in 
an altar containing relics.—Seal of baptism. See bap- 
tism.— Seal of cause, in Scots law, the grant or charter 
by which power is conferred on a royal burgh, or the supe- 
rior of a burgh of barony, to constitute subordinate cor- 
porations or crafts, and which defines the privileges and 
powers to be possessed by a subordinate corporation.— 
Sealof confession. See confessien.—Solomon’s seal. 
See Solomon’s-seal.— Testimonial of the great seal. 
See quarter-seal.— To pass the seals. See pass.— To 
set one’s seal to, to give one’s authority or imprimatur 
to; give one’s assurance of.— Under seal, authenticated 
or confirmed by sealing. 


If the agreement of the grantee is considered ‘as under 
seal, by reason of the deed being sealed by the grantor, it 
falls within the settled rule of the common law. 

Supreme Court Reporter, Χ. 832. 

seal? (sel),v. [< ME. seelen, selen, < OF. sceler, 
F. sceller, «Τι. sigillare, seal, < sigillum, seal: see 
seal2,n. Ci. AS. sigelian =D. zegelen = MLG. 
segelen = G. siegeln = Goth. sigljan (in comp.) 
(ef. OHG., bisigilian, MHG. besigelen = Sw. be- 


bulla), representing . 
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segla = Dan. besegle, seal); from the noun.) I, 
trans. 1. To set or affix a seal to, as a mark of 
authenticity, confirmation, or execution: as, to 
seal a deed. 

Lord Scroop was. deposed from the Chancellorship for 


refusing to seal some Grants which the King had made, 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 140. 


I grant a free pardon, 
Well seal’d by my own han’. 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 186). 
2. To stamp, as with a seal. | 
But that which is sold to the merchants is made into 
little pellets, and sealed with the Turkish character, 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 19. 
Specifically—3. To certify with a stamp or 
mark; stamp as an evidence of standard exact- 
ness, legal size, or merchantable quality: as, to 
seal weights and measures; to sea! ‘eather.— 
4. To attest; affirm; bear witness to the truth 
or genuineness of, by some outward act: as, 
to seal one’s loyalty with one’s life; hence, to 
confirm; ratify; establish; fix. 
But who will lay downe his life to seale some Politicians 
authoritie ? Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 32. 
Jove seals the league, or bloodier scenes prepares ; 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars ! 
Pope, Mliad, iv. 113. 
He [Grenville] would seal it with his blood that he never 
would give his vote for a Hanoverian. | 
Walpole, Letters, ΤΙ. 15. 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief in blood have seal’d. : 


Byron, Prisoner of Chillon. 


5. To grant authoritatively or under seal. 
Scorn him, and let him go; seem to contemn him, 
And, now you have made him shake, seal him his pardon. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
Immortalitie had beene sealed, both in soule and bodie, 
to him and his for euer. 
At all times remission of sins may be sealed to a peni- 
tent soul in the sacrament. Donne, Sermons, ΧΥ. 
6. To fasten or secure with a seal, or with some 
fastening bearing a seal; close or secure with 
sealing-wax, a wafer, or the like: as, to seal a 
letter. | 
She sealed it [a letter] wi’ a ring. 
Sweet William (Child’s Ballads, IV. 262), 
The rector sealed his epistles with an immense coat of 
arms, and showed, by the care with which he had per- 
formed this ceremony, that he expected they should be cut 
open. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, v. 
7. To shut up or close: as, to seal a book; to 
seal one’s lips or eyes; hence, to establish; de- 
termine irrevocably. 
Now pleasing sleep had seal’d each mortal eye. | 
Pope, Tliad, ii. 1. 
Something seail’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxi. 
How I tremble for the answer which is to seal my fate! 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvi. 
8. To mark; designate; appoint. 


Hath some wound, 

Or other dire misfortune, seal’d him for 

The grave? Shirley, Grateful Servant, iii. 1. 
9. To set apart or give in marriage, according 
to the system of. plural marriages prevalent 
among the Mormons of Utah. This use is apparent- 
ly derived from such phrases as — “I pronounce you legally 
and lawfully husband and wife for time and for all eter- 


nity ; and I seal upon you the blessings of the holy resur- 
rection,” etc., in the Mormon formula for marriage. 


Hence the necessity and justification of polygamy, and 
the practice of having many wives sealed to one saint. 
Encye. Brit., XV1. 828. 
10. To inclose; confine; imprison. 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 


And seal thee so as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell. Milton, P. L., iv. 966, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lvi. 
11. In hydraul., sanitary engin., ete., to secure 
against a flow or escape of air or gas, as by the 
use of a dip-pipe in any form. A vessel is thus 
sealed when a shallow channel formed around the neck is 
filled with water, into which dips the rim of a cover or 
cap inclosing the orifice. Such a device is said to form a 
water-seal. The principle has many and various applica- 

tions, as in the different forms of plumbers’ traps. 


12. Inarch., to fix, as a piece of wood or iron 
in a wall, with cement, plaster, or other bind- 
ing material for staples, hinges, ete. Hence 
—18. To close the chinks of, as a log house, 
with plaster, clay, or the like. 

The house... was constructed of round logs sealed 
with mud and clay. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 
14. To accept; adopt: as, to seal a design. 
[Eng. Admiraity use. | 

This design was sealed by the Ordnance Committee, who 


did so, stating at the time that they had no opportunity 
of considering the design. Contemporary Rev., LI. 271, 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24, _ 


sea-leopard 


15. Eccles.: (a) To sign’with the eross. (06) 


To baptize. (ο) To confirm.—gealed earth, terra 
sigillata, an old name for medicinal earths, which were 
made up into cakes and stamped or sealed. 


II. intrans. To make the impression of a seal; 
attach a seal. 
Yes, Shylock, I will sea unto this bond. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 172. 
To White Hall, to the Privy Seale, as my Lord Privy 
Seale did tell. me he could seale no more this month, for 
he goes thirty miles out of towne, to keep his Christmas. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 241. 
To seal undert, to become surety, as on a bond. 
I think the Frenchman became his surety, and sealed 
under for another. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 89. 
seal3+,v. See secl2. 
sea-lace (sé’las),. A species of alg», Chorda 
jilum, the frond of which is blackish,’ slimy, 
perfectly cylindrical, or cord-like, and some- 
times 20 or even 40 fect in length. Also called 
sea-catgut. | 
sea-lamprey (sé’lam/’pri), ». A marine lam- 
prey; any species of Petromyzon, specifically 
P. marinus : distinguished from river-lamprey | 
(Lampetra). See cuts under lamprey. 


sea-lark (sé’lirk), η. 1. A sandpiper of some 
kind, as the dunlin, the sanderling, etc. ; also, 
the turnstone.— 2. Aring-plover of some kind, 
as the ring-dotterel.—8. The sea-titling, An- 
thus obscurus. See rock-pipit. [Local, Eng.] 


sea-lavender (sé’lav’en-dér),. A plant of the 
genus Limonium; most often, L. Limonium 
(Statice Limonium of Linnseus), and in the 
United States, L. Carolinianum, They are salt- 
marsh plants with radical leaves and wiry stems, bearing 
at the top a panicle of extremely numerous small lavender- 
colored flowers. Several species are cultivated, the finest 
being L. latifolium, from Siberia, a plant similar in habit 
to the last. The flowers of the genus are of dry texture. 


sea-lawyer (sé/la’yér), π. 1. A querulous or 
captious sailor, disposed to criticize orders ra- 
ther than to obey them; one who is always 
arguing about his work, and making trouble. 
—2. The gray or mangrove snapper. See snap- 
per.—8. A shark. 
Nautical slang in all senses.] 

seal-bag (sél’bag), π. The bag in which the 
Lord High Chancellor of England formerly kept 

the great seal and other state seals. 

soni η (sél’bérd), κ. The slender-billed 
shearwater, Pufinus tenuirostris, of the North 
Pacific. ... 

seal-brown (sél’broun), a. and n. 
ing the color of prepared seal-fur. 

II. η. The rich dark brown of the dressed 

and dyed fur of the fur-seal. 

seal-club (sél’klub),». A club used for killing 
seals. 

sealed (séld), p. a 1. Certified or authenti- 
cated by seal.—2. Closed by sealing, or by 
clasping or fastening securely as with a seal; 
hence, inaccessible; unknown.— 8, In textiles, 
same as nail-headed, 2.—§Sealed book, a book the 


contents of which are unknown or cannot be known; 
hence, anything unknown or undiscoverable. 

The Disciplina Clericalis long remained a sealed book, 
known only to antiquaries. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 64. 


Sealed Books of Common Prayer, certain copies of 
the English Book of Common Prayer, certified under the 
seal of England as the standard text, and by act of Parlia- 
ment in 1662 ordered to be placed in all cathedral and col- 
legiate churches.— Sealed proposals. See proposal. . 

sea-leech (sé’léch), η. A marine suctorial an- 
nelid of the genus Pontobdella. . Also called 
skate-sucker. | 

sea-legs (sé’legz), π. pl. Legs suited for use at 
sea: a humorous term implying ability to walk 
on a ship’s deck when she is pitching or roll- 
ing: as, to get one’s sea-legs. [Colloq.] 

In addition to all this, I had not got my Sea legs on, was 
dreadfully sea-sick, with hardly strength enough to holdon 
to anything, H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 7. 

sea-lemon (sé’lem’on), η. A doridoid; a nudi- 
branchiate gastropod of the family Dorididz : 
so called from some resemblance in shape and 
color toalemon. See cuts under Doris, Gonio- 
doridide, and Afgirus, 

seal-engraving (sél’en-gra’ving), n. The art 
of engraving seals, crests, coats of arms, and 
other designs on precious stones, gems, etc. 
Bloodstone, carnelian, and sard are most extensively used. 
The work is done by holding the stones against circular 


and disk-shaped small tools revolving very rapidly in the 
quill or lathe-head of a seal-engravers’ engine, 


sea-lentil (sé’len’til), ». The gulfweed, Sar- 
gassum vulgare. 

sea-leopard (sé’lep’ird), π. A spotted seal of 
the southern and antaretic seas, belonging to 
the family Phocide and either of two different 


enera. One of these has been generally known as 
orhynchus, and it has given name to the subfamily 


1. a. Hav- 
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Seal of the United States 7 Seal of Colorado. 13 Seal of Idaho. 


1 
2 Seal of Alabama. 8 Seal of Connecticut. 14 Seal of Illinois. 
3 Seal of the Territory of Alaska. 9 Seal of Delaware. 15 Seal of Indiana. 
4 Seal of Arizona, 10 Seal of District of Columbia. 16 Seal of Iowa. 
5 Seal of Arkansas. 11 Seal of Florida. 17 Seal of Kansas. 
6 Seal of California. 12 Seal of Georgia. 18 Seal of Kentucky. 
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19 Seal of ILouisiana. 

20 Seal of Maine. 

21 Seal of Maryland. 

22 Seal of Massachusetts. 
23 Seal of Michigan. 
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24 Seal of Minnesota. 31 Seal of New Jersey. 38 Seal of Oregon. 45 Seal of Utah. 

25 Seal of Mississippi. 2 Seal of New Mexico. 39 Seal of Pennsylvania. 46 Seal of Vermont. 

26 Seal of Missouri. 33 Seal of New York. 40 Seal of Rhode Island. 47 Seal of Virginia. 

27 Seal of Montana. 34 Seal of North Carolina. 41 Seal of South Carolina. 48 Seal of Washington. 
28 Seal of Nebraska. 35 Seal of North Dakota. 42 Seal of South Dakota. 49 Seal of West Virginia. 
29 Seal of Nevada. 36 Seal of Ohio. 43 Seal of Tennessee. 50 Seal of Wisconsin. 


30 Seal of New Hampshire. 37 Seal of Oklahoma. 44 Seal of Texas. 51 Seal of Wyoming. 





sea-leopard 





Sea-leopard (Leptonychotes weddelli). 


Stenorhynching ; but, this generic name being preoccu- 
ied in entomology, it was changed by Peters in 1875 to 
igmorhinus, The other genus, commonly known as Lep- 

tonyz, is in like case, being preoccupied in ornithology, 

and was changed by Gill in 1872 to Leptonychotes. 


sealer! (sé’lér),n. [<seall, v., + -er1.]. A man 
or a ship engaged in the seal-fishery. 
A fieet of sealers in Bering Sea. 
Fur-seal Fisheries of Alaska, p. 141. 
sealer2 (sé’lér), m. [< seal2, vu, + -erl.] 1. 
One who seals; one who stamps with a seal. 
On the right, at the table, is the sealer pressing down 


the matrix of the great seal with a roller on the wax. 
Archeologia, XX XIX. 358. (Davies.) 


In 1414 the indenture for Somersetshire states that the 
sealers made the election “ ex assensu totius communita- 
tis,” a form borrowed no doubt from the ancient return by 
the sheriff. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 421. 
2. In the United States, an officer appointed 

‘to examine and test weights and measures, and 
set a stamp upon such as are true to the stan- 
dard; also, an officer who inspects and stamps 
leather; also, one who inspects brick-molds, 
sealing such as are of proper size. 

sealery (sé’lér-i), 2.3 pli sealeries (-iz). [< seall 
+ -ery.) A place in which seals abound, or in 
which they are caught; a seal-fishing establish- 
ment or station. 

sea-letter (sé’let’ér), x. A document formerly 
issued by the civil authorities of a port in whie 
a vessel is fitted out. It certified her nationality, and 


specified the kind, quantity, ownership, and destination 
of her cargo. Also called sea-brief. Hamersly. 


sea-letituce (sé’let’is), n. See lettuce. 
sea-level (sé’lev’el), m. The surface of the sea, 
supposed to be level: commonly used as equiva- 
lent to mean sea-level, the level surface half-way 
between mean high and low water. The word 
assumes that the surface of the sea is level, which is 
not true where strong currents exist, nor where the 
trade-winds blow the water into partially closed seas, 
The sea-level must be considered as bulging out under 
the continents and wherever gravity is in excess (after 
due allowance for latitude); otherwise, very large cor- 
rections would have to be applied to the results of level- 
ing operations, 
seal-fishery (sél’fish’ér-i), » The art or in- 
dustry of taking seals; also, the place where 
seals are taken; a sealery. 
seal-flower (sél’/flou’ér), ». A name of the 
bleeding-heart, Bikukulla spectabilis. 
sealgh (seléh), n. [Also selch, silch; «ΜΕ, 
*seolz, < AS. seolh, a seal: see seall.] A seal 
or sea-calf. [Seotch.] 
Ye needna turn away your head sae sourly, like a sealgh 
when he leaves the shore. Scott, Pirate, ix. 
seal-hook (sél’huk), ». Aniron hook inserted in 
the hasp of a railway freight-car door, fastened 
with a wire, and sealed, to secure the door. 
sea-light (sé’lit), m. A light to guide mariners 
during the night. See lighthouse, harbor-light. 
sea-lily (sé’lil’i), n. A living erinoid; a lily- 
star; a feather-star. The fossil encrinites are 
commonly distinguished as stone-lilies. 
sea-line (sé’lin),. 1. The horizon atsea; the 
line where sea and sky seem to meet. 
Her face was evermore unseen 
And fixt upon the far sea-line. 
Tennyson, The Voyage. 
A strange sight, and a beautiful, to see the fleet put 
silently out against a rising moon, the sea-line rough as a 
wood with sails. &. L, Stevenson, Education of an Engineer. 
2. pl. Long lines used for fishing in deep water. 
At first there was a talk of getting sea lines and going 
after the bream, W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xiii. 
sealing! (sé’ling), m. [Verbal n. of seal, v.] 
The operation of catching seals, curing their 
skins, and obtaining the oil. ) 
it was the height of the sealing season. 
κ 6. 1. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 90. 
sealing? (sé’ling), απ. [Verbal n. of seal2, v.] 
The act of impressing with a seal; confirmation 
by a seal. 
sealing-wax (sé’ling-waks), π. and a. I, n. 
Shellae and rosin with Venice turpentine, οο]- 
ored with suitable coloring matters, usually 
vermilion, and run into molds: used for mak- 
ing seals, 
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II, a. Resembling red sealing-wax: specifi- 
eally said of the peculiar tips of the feathers of 
the waxwings. See waxwing, Ampelis.—geal- 
ang Was varnish, a varnish made of red sealing-wax 


and shellac dissolved in alcohol: used especially to coat 
parts of electrical machines, 


sea-lintie (sé’lin’ti), ή. Thé sea-titling or sea- 
lark, Anthus obscurus. Also rock-lintie. See 
rock-pipit. [Loeal, Scotland. ] 

sea-lion (s8’li”on), n. 1. One of several large 


eared seals, or otaries. (a) Eumetopias stelleri, the 
largest otary of the North Pacific, the male attaining a 
length of 9 to 11 feet, a girth of 8 to 10 feet, and a weight 
of about 1,200 pounds. It is a hair-seal, not a fur-seal. 
See cut under Humetopias. (b) A species of Zalophus, as 
Ζ. lobatus of Australasian waters, and Z. californianus, a 
quite distinct species of the Pacific coast of North America 
and thence to Japan, The latter is the sea-lion which 
attracts much attention on the rocks off San Francisco, 
and which barks so loudly and incessantly in traveling 
menageries, See cut under Zalophus. (8) Cook’s otary, 





Sea-lion (Otaria jubata). 


Otaria jubata, of the antarctic seas: more fully called 
Patagonian sea-lion. It is related to the sea-bear figured 
under otary, but is larger. 


2. In her., a bearing representing a creature 
having a head like that of a lion, but sometimes 
without the mane, two paws with long claws, 
and fish-like body. Also called lion-poisson and 
morse. 

sea-liquort,”. [ME. see-licowre; < seal + liquor. ] 
Sea-water; brine. 

Weshe hem in see licoure whenne thai be clene, 


Or water salt, and white thai longe endure. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 55. 


sea-lizard (sé’liz’iird), ». 1. A nudibranchiate 
gastropod of the genus Glaucus. See cut un- 
der Glaucus.— 2, An enaliosaur; a fossil reptile 
of the group Lnaliosauria.— 3, A mosasaurian ; 
any member of the Mosasauride. 

seal-lance (sél’lans), ». A lance designed or 
used for killing seals. | 

seal-lock (sél’lok), π. 1. See lockl.—2. A form 
of permutation-lock. 

sea-loach (sé’léch), n. A gadoid fish, Gai- 
dropsarus tricirratus, also called whistle-fish, 
three-bearded rockling, three-bearded cod, three- 
bearded gade. See Motella. 

sea-longworm (sé’léng’wérm),n. Anemertean 
worm of the family Lineide. 

sea-louse (sé’lous),”. 1. One of various para- 
sitie isopod ecrusta- 
ceans, as those of the 
family Cymothoide. 
— 2. The Molucea 
erab, or horseshoe- 
erab of the East In- 
dies, Limulus moluc- 
censis: translating an 
old book-name, ‘* pe- 
diculus marinus.” 

sea-luce (sé’liis), n. 
The hake, Merluccius 
merluecius. Day. 
seal-pipe (sél’pip), η. 
A pipe so arranged 
that the open end dips 
beneath the surface 
of a fluid so as to pre+ 
vent reflux of gases, 
ete.; a dip-pipe. 

seal-press (sél’pres), 
nN. press or stamp 
bearing dies on its 
jaws, or a die and a 
bed, for imprinting 
or embossing any de- 
vice upon paper or a plastic material, as lead. 
It'is much used to form the seals of seal-locks, 
and may be a kind of heavy pincers. 





Seal-press. 

aand a’, dies; & (dotted outline), 
bar sliding in guide c ; d@ (dotted out- 
line), abutment for coiled spring ¢ , 
J, lever with cam ¢ at the bottom. 
The lever moved in the direction in- 
dicated by the arrow forces a down 
upon @’; when it is released the 
spring reverses the motion. 


* Man 


κ 





seam 


seal-ring (sél’ring), n. A finger-ring in which 
a seal is inserted as the chaton or bezel; hence, 
by extension, a ring in which is set a piece of 
hard stone upon which a seal may be engraved. 
1 have lost a seal-ring of my grandfather’s, worth forty 
mark. Shak., 1 Hen. 1V., iii. 3. 94. 
seal-rookery (sél’rik’ér-i), n. A place where 
seals breed together; a sealery. 
sealskin (sél’skin), 7. [< ME. seelskin = Icel. 
selskinn, selaskinn = Dan. seisiind; as seall + 
skin.] The skin of a seal, tanned or otherwise 
dressed as material for clothing (as boots, 
shoes, and caps), and for many other uses; es- 
pecially, the prepared fur of the fur-seal, used 
for women’s jackets or sacks; by extension, a 


garment made of this fur.— Sealskin cloth, a cloth 
made of mohair with a nap, and dyed to resemble the fur 
of the seal: used by women for outdoor garments, 


sea-lungs (sé’lungz), n. A comb-jelly; a cte- 
nophoran or comb-bearer: so called from the 
alternate contraction and expansion, as if 
breathing. See cuts under Saccate. 
sea-lungwort (sé’/lung’wért), n. See Mertensia. 
seal-waxt (sél’waks), ». Same as sealing-waz. 
Your organs are not so dull that I should inform you 
tis an inch, Sir, of red seal-wax. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 2. 
sealwort (sél’wért), ». The Solomon’s-seal, 
Polygonatum multiflorum, and perhaps other 
species. 
seam! (sém),n. [< ME. seem, seme, ς AS. sedm = 

OF ries. sam = D. coom = MLG. sém, LG. soom 
= OHG. MHG. soum, saum = 166Ι. saumr = 
Sw. Dan. sém, a seam; with formative -m,< AS. 
siwian, ete. ( su), sew: see sewl.] 1. The line 
formed by joining two edges; especially, the 
joining line formed by sewing or stitching toge- 
ther two different pieces of cloth, leather, or 
the like, or two edges of the same piece; a line 
of union. 


At Costantynoble is the Cros of our Lord Jesu Crist, 
and his Cote withouten Semes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 9. 


The coat was without seam, woven from the top through- 
out. John xix. 23. 
2. A piece of plain sewing; that on which 
sewing is being or is to be done; sewing. 

Lady Margaret sits in her bower door, 


Sewing at her silken seam. 
Young Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 179). 


‘Gae mind your seam. Burns, To a Tailor. 


He asked her to put down her seam, and come for a 
walk. Harper’s Mag., LXV. 117. 


> 8. Aline of separation, as between two strata, or 


two planks or the like when fastened together ; 
also, the fissure or gap formed by the imper- 
fect union of two bodies laid or fastened to- 
gether: as, to οα]]ς the seams of a ship.—4. A 
fissure; a cleft; a groove.—5, The ridge in a 
casting which marks the place where two parts 
of the mold have been in contact, as in a plas- 
ter cast or a molded piece of earthenware.— 6. 
A cicatrix or scar.—'7. A bed or stratum: so 
used especially in speaking of coal: as, a seam 
of coal (a bed or continuous layer of coal).— 
8. pl. See the quotation. 


The rags known technically as seams, being the clip- 
pings which fall from woolen rags under the scissors of 
the sorters, who prepare them for the machine by which 
they are torn into “‘rag-wool.” These pieces are cut off 
and withheld from the tearing machine, precisely because 
they have a sewing thread running along them, or por- 
tions of cotton lining adherent, or other vegetal admix- 
ture. Ure, Dict., 11. 360. 


9. In anat., a suture; a raphe. 


If any thought by flight to escape, he made his head to 
fly in pieces by the lambdoidal commissure, which is a 
seam in the hinder part of the skull. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i, 27. 


Bight seam (naut.), a seam formed by doubling over the 
canvas in the middle of a cloth, and stitching it down.— 
False seam. (a) A ridge produced on castings where the 
mold is joined. #. Campin, Mech. Engineering, Gloss., p. 
406. (0) In sail-making, a seam run in the middle of a cloth 
longitudinally, by overlaying a fold of the canvas on it- 
self, so as to give the appearance of a regular seam as 
between two separate cloths. This is done for appear- 
ance in yacht-sails, and to make the sail stand flatter.— 
Overhead seam, See overhead.— Round seam (naut.), 
a seam formed by sewing the edges of canvas together 
without lapping. This method is used in the United 
States with only the lightest kind of canvas.—To toe a 
seam, to stand on deck with the toes touching one of the 
seams. Such standing is imposed as a punishment for 
slight offenses.— White seam, underclothing in the pro- 
cess of making. [Scotch.] 


Miss Becky was invited; . . . and, accordingly, with 


... a large work-bag well stuffed with white-seam, she 

took her place at the appointed hour. 

Miss Ferrier, Marriage, xiv. 

seam! (sém),v. [= Sw. sémma = Dan. sdm- 
me; from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To join 

witha seam; unite by sewing.—2. In knitting, 

to make an apparent seam in with a certain 





seam 


stitch: as, to seam a stocking.—3. To mark 
with a seam, fissure, or furrow; scar: as, a 
face seamed with wounds. 

It is yet a most beautifull and sweete countrey as any 


is under heaven, seamed throughout with many goodly 
rivers. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Dusky faces seamed and old. 
Whittier, What the Birds Said. 
II. intrans. 1. To crack; become fissured or 
eracked. 
Later their lips began to parch and seam. 
L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 400. 
2. In knitting, to work in a particular manner 
so as to produce a seam. 
seam?t (sem), nm. [< ME. seem, seme, saem, < 
AS. seam, a horse-load, = OHG. MHG. soum, 
G. saum = Ieel. saumr = It. salma, soma = Sp. 
salma = Pr. sauma = OF. somme, some, saume, 
same, ἃ pack, burden, F. somme, < L. sagma, 
ML. sauma, salma, a pack, burden, <¢ Gr. σάγµα, 
a pack-saddle, « σάττειν, pack, put a load on a 
horse, fasten on a load, orig. fasten, allied to 
Skt. Y sanj, adhere. Cf. swmmer?, sumpter, 
saum, sagma.| A horse-load; a load for a pack- 
horse; specifically, eight bushels of grain or 


malt. A seam of glass, according to the old statute de 
ponderibus, was 28 stone of 24 pounds each; but later it 
was 24 stone, understood by Young as 386 pounds, but by 
Kelly as 120 pounds. A seam of dung in Devonshire was 
386 pounds. 


I shal assoille the my-selue for a seme of whete. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 40. 
Th’ encrease of a seam is a bushel for store, 
Bad else is the barley, or huswife much more. 
Tusser, November’s Husbandry, st. 2. 
seam? (sém),”. {Alsosaim, sayme; early mod. 
K. seme, < OF . sain, seyn, Ε'. sain, grease, lard (in 
sain-doux, melted lard), = Pr. sain, sagin = Sp. 
sain = It. saime = Wall. sayen, seyen, ς ML. sagi- 
men, fat, < L. sagina, grease, orig. a stuffing, 
cramming, fattening, food; perhaps akin to Gr. 
σάττειν, stuff, pack, cram: see seam2.] Tallow; 
grease; lard. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
The proud lord... 
Bastes his arrogance with his own seam, 


And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts. ολα], T. and C., ii. 8. 195. 


Grammouse, a dish made of slices of cold meat fried 
with hogs seame. Cotgrave. 
seam (sém), 0. ¢. [Also saim, sayme; < seam3, n.] 
To cover with grease; grease. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. | 
On the other side, Dame Niggardize . . . sate barrelling 
vp the droppings of her nose, in steed of oyle, to sayme 
wool withall. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 15. 
sea-magpie (sé’mag’pi), 7. Asea-pie; the oys- 
ter-catcher. See cut under Hematopus. 
sea-maid;} (sé’mad), π. 1. A mermaid. See 
mermaid. 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 154. 
2. Asea-nymph. P. Fletcher. 
sea-mall (se’mal), ». A sea-gull. 
The lesser gull, or seamall. 

Hill, Hist. of Animals, p. 448. 
sea-mallow (sé’mal’6), n. See Lavatera. 
seaman (sé’man), ”.; pl. seamen (-men). [< 

ME. s&-mon, ς AS. s®man (= D. zeeman = ία. 
seemann = Icel. sjémathr = Sw. sjoman = Dan. 
somand), < s#, sea, + man, man: see seal and 
man.| 1. A man whose occupation it is to 
coéperate in the navigation of a ship at sea; a 
mariner; a sailor: applied to both officers and 
common sailors, but technically restricted to 
men below the rank of officer. 

With 29. as good sea men, and all necessary provisions 


as could possibly be gotten, we put to sea, and the 24 of 
Aprill fell [in] with Flowres and Coruos. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 109. 


2+. A merman; a male corresponding to the 
mermaid. [Rare.] 


Not to mention mermaids or seamen. Locke. 


Able-bodied seaman or able seaman. Seeabiel. Fre- 
quently abbreviated 4. B.—Merchant seaman. See 
merchant captain, under merchant.— Ordinary seaman. 
See ordinary.—Seaman’s chest. See chest!.—Seamen’s 


register. See registerl.=Syn. 1. Mariner, etc. See 
sailor. 
seaman-gunner (sé’man-gun’ér), ». A grade 


in the naval service for seamen especially 
trained for gunnery duties. 

seamanly (sé’man-li), a. [< seaman + -ly1.] 

Characteristic of or befitting a seaman. 

But for the seamanly foresight of Nipper in anchoring 

a line to warp along with, we shouldn’t have been able to 
stir the raft from the ship’s side. 

W. C. Russell, A Strange Voyage, xlvii. 

Seamanship (sé’man-ship), ». [< seaman + 

-ship.| The skill of a good seaman; acquain- 


x especially decorated with it. 
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tance with the art of managing and navigating 
a ship at sea. 
sea-mantis (sé’man’tis), η. A squill; a sto- 
matopod crustacean of the family Squillidz: so 
called from resembling the prayimg-mantis in 
general shape and posture. See Squilla, and 
euts under Squillidz and mantis-shrimp. 
sea-marge (sé’mir}), π. The border or shore 
of the sea. 
Thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 69. 
sea-mark (sé’miirk), n. Any elevated object 
on land which serves for a direction to mari- 
ners in entering a harbor, or in sailing along 
or approaching a coast; a beacon, as a light- 
house, a mountain, ete. 
They . . . were executed, some of them at London, .. . 
the rest at divers places upon the Sea-Coast of Kent, Sus- 
sex, and Norfolke, for Sea-marks, or Light-houses, to teach 


Perkins People to avoid the Coast. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 142. 


It [Fishers Island] is not only a Sea-mark for the River, 
but a secure place to ride in, and very convenient for 
Ships to anchor at. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 10. 

sea-mat (sé’mat),. A polyzoan of the family 
Flustride, forming a flat matted coralline. See 
eut under Flustra. 

sea-matweed (sé’mat’wéd), η. See matweed, 1. 

sea-maw (sé’ma),. A Seotch form of sea-mew. 

The white that is on her breast bare, 
Like the down ο’ the white sea-maw. 
The Gay Goss-Hawk (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 278). 

seam-blast (sém’blast), n. In stone-blasting, a 
blast made by filling with powder the seams or 
crevices produced by a previous drill-blast. 

seamed (sémd),a. [Appar.< seam, n., + -ed2.] 
In falconry, not in good condition; out of con- 
dition: said of a falcon. 

sea-melon (sé’mel’on), n. A pedate holothu- 
rian of the family Pentactidz, as Pentacta fron- 
dosa. See cut under Pentactidez. 

seamer (se’mér), n. [< ME. semere, earlier 
seamere, < AS. sedmere, a sewer, ς sedm, seam: 
see seam1,] One who or that which seams; a 
seamster. See seaming-machine, 2. 

sea-mew (sé’mu), η. [< ME. semewe, semowe, 
sae-mawe ; < seal + mewl.] The common gull, 
or mew-gull, Larus canus; any sea-gull. See 
cut under gull. 

Se-mow, bryd. Aspergo,alcedo. Prompt. Parv., p. 452. 


The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Byron, Childe Harold, i. 13 (song). 

seam-hammer (sém’ham/’ér),”. In sheet-metdl 

working, a form of hammer used for flattening 

seams or joints. 
sea-mile (sé’mil), 1ο. 

cal mile. See mile. 
sea-milkwort (sé’ milk’ wért), n. 

2,and Glauz. 
seaming-lace (sé’ming-las), n.. 1. See lace.— 

2. A galloon, braiding, gold lace, or other trim- 

ming used to sew upon seams in upholstery, 

carriage-making, etc., the edges or hems being 
Also seam-lace. 
seaming-machine (sé’ming-ma-shén’), ». 1. 

In sheet-metal work, a hand- or power-tool for 


A nautical or geographi- 


See milkwort, 





Seaming-machine. 
@, vertical shaft and support, horizontally adjustable, and carrying 
at the top a former/; 4, a counterpart former working at right angles 
with “ on the support c,; @, screw with crank by, which 4 can be set 


toward or away from /, ¢, crank keyed to the shaftof 4. The edge 
of the metal is passed under 4 and over / while the crank ¢ is turned. 


bending sheet-metal to form seams or joints 
in making tinware, cans, etc. It consists essen- 


tially of a pair of rollers of appropriate form, which bend 
the metal over wire or double it into joints. 


2. A kind of sewing-machine used to join fab- 
rics lengthwise neatly and smoothly, prepara- 
tory to printing, bleaching, dyeing, etc. Also 
called seamer. | 


sea-mink (sé’mingk), n. 


seam-lace (sém’ las), n. 


seamless (sém’les), a. 


sea-moss (s6’més), x. 


sea-mouse (sé’mous), 1. 


seam-rend} (sém’rend), 0. ¢. 


seam-rent (sém’rent), a. 


seam-rent (sem’rent), ή. 
seam-rippedt (sém’ript), a. 


seam-roller (sém’ro’lér), n. 


seam-rubber (sém‘rub’ér), 2. 


seam-set (sem set), n. 


seamstress 


seamstressyt (sém’stres-i), 7. 


sea-mud (sé’mud), n. 


sea-mud 


The seisenoid fish 
Menticirrus saxatilis, a kind of American whit- 
ing. Also called barb. 

Same as seaming- 
lace, 2. 

[< ME. semlesse, seme- 
les; < seam1 + -less.] Having no seams; with- 
out a seam. 


sea-monk (sé’mungk),m™ The monk-seal. See 


seall, 1, 


sea-monster (sé’mon’stér),”. 1. A huge, hide- 


ous, or terrible marine animal. 


Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp’d. 
" Milton, P. L., xi. 751. 
2. Specifically, the chimera, Chimera monstro- 
sa. See cut under chimera. 
1. A kind of compound 
polyzoan or bryozoan; an aggregate of moss- 
animalcules forming a mossy mat or tract; any 
such bryozoan or moss-animal. See cuts under 
Polyzoa and Plumatella.—2. In bot.: (a) Irish 
moss, or carrageen. (b) Same as seaweed. 
Sea-moss . . . to cool his boiling blood. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 761. 
1. A marine dorsi- 
branchiate annelid of the family Aphroditide. 
The common sea-mouse, Aphrodite aculeata, of the British 


and French coasts, is from 6 to 8 inches long and 2 or 3 
in width. In coloring it is one of the most splendid of 


animals. 
2. Same as sand-mouse. [Τιουα], Eng.] 


seam-presser (sem’pres“’ér),n. 1. In agri.,an 


implement, consisting of two cast-iron cylin- 
ders, which follows the plow to press down the 
newly plowed furrows. Sometimes called seam- 
roller.— 2. A goose or sad-iron used by tailors 
to press or flatten seams in cloth. 

[ς seam1 + rend; 
first in seam-rent,a.] To rip or separate at the 
seams. [Rare.] 

I confesse, I see I have here and there taken a few finish 
stitches, which may haply please afew Velvet eares; but 
I cannot now well pul) them out, unlesse I should seame- 
rend all. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 89. 
Rent or ripped at 
the seams. 

A lean visage, peering out of a seam-rent suit, the very 

emblems of beggary. B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
A rent along a seam. 
Same as seam- 
‘uller, Worthies, Sussex, LI. 243. 
1. In agri., same 
as seam-presser, 1.—2. In leather-working, a bur- 
nisher or rubber for flattening down the edges 
where two thicknesses are sewed together. See 
seam-rubber. KE. Η. Knight. 


rent. 


In leather- 
manuf., a machine for smoothing or flattening 
down a seam, consisting essentially of a roller 
reciprocated mechanically on an arm or a bed 
over which the seam is adjusted. H.H. Knight. 
1. A grooved punch 
used by tinmen for closing seams.—2. In lea- 
ther-manuf., a tool for flattening down seams. 


seamstert, sempstert (sém’stér, semp’stér), n. 


[Early mod. E. also semster; < ME. semster, 
semestre, < AS. sedmestre, s®mestre, fem. of sed- 
mere, Τη., 8 sewer: see seamer.] A man or 
woman employed in sewing: in early use ap- 
oti to those who sewed leather as well as 
cloth. 


Goldsmythes, Glouers, Girdillers noble ; 
Sadlers, souters, semsteris fyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1585. 


In some of the seamsters’ shops, the new tobacco-office, 
or amongst the booksellers. 


Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 96. 


[Enter] Wassel, like a neat sempster, and songster; her 
page bearing a brown bowl drest with ribands and rose- 
mary before her. B. Jonson, Masque of Christmas. 


As the fellow [Trim] was well beloved in the regiment, 
and a handy fellow into the bargain, my uncle Toby took 
him for his servant, and of excellent use was he, attending 


‘my uncle Toby in the camp and in his quarters as valet, 


groom, barber, cook, sempster, and nurse. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 5. 
sempstress (sém’stres, semp’- 
stres),”. [< seamster + -ess.] A woman whose 
occupation is sewing.—Seamstresses’ cramp or 


Palsy, a neurosis, similar to writers’ cramp, to which 
seamstresses are subject. 


[< seamstress + 
-y3.] Sewing; the occupation or business of a 
seamstress. [Rare.] 

As an appendage to seamstressy, the thread-paper might 
be of some consequence to my mother. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 42. 

A rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes and sea-shores. It is also 
called sea-ooze, and is employed as a manure. 


sea-mussel 


sea-mussel (sé’mus’1), n. A marine bivalve 
of the family Mytilidze and one of the genera 
Mytilus, Modiola, ete., as Mytilus edulis: distin- 
guished from the fresh-water or river mussels 
. (Unionidez). See cut under Mytilus. 
seamy (sé’mi), a. [< ME. semy; <seam1 + ~y1.] 
Having a seam or seams; containing or show- 
ing seams. 
A one-eyed woman, with a scarred and seamy face, the 


most notorious rebel in the workhouse. 
George Eliot, Amos Barton, ii. 


The seamy side, the side of a garment on which the 
seams or edges appear; the under side; hence, figura- 
tively, the side that is less presentable or pleasing to the 


view. 
Some such squire he was 
That turn’d your wit the seamy side without, 
And made you to suspect me. 
Shak., Othello, iv. 2. 146. 


Cannot one enjoy a rose without pulling it up by the 
roots? I have no patience with those people who are al- 
ways looking on the seamy side. 

σ 


sean, 4. See seine. 

séance (sa-ons’), n. [< F. séance, ς séant, < L. 
seden(t-)s, ppr. of sedere, sit: see sit.] Α sit- 
ting or session: as, a spiritualistic séance, in 
which intercourse is alleged to be held with 
spirits. 
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sea-oxeye (sé’oks’i), n. A plant of the com- 
posite genus Borrichia, especially B. frutescens. 
There are 2 or 3 species, shrubby and somewhat 
fleshy sea-shore plants, with large yellow heads. 

sea-packed (sé’pakt),a. Packed at sea or dur- 
ing & voyage, as fish to be sold on arrival in 
port. : 

sea-pad (sé’pad), n. A starfish or fivefingers. 

seapage, η. See seepage. 

sea-panther (s6’pan’thér), n. A South African 
fish, Agriopus torvus, of a brown color with 
black spots. 

sea-parrot (sé’par’ot),. <A puffin; an auk of 
the genus Fratercula, as F. arctica or I’. corni- 
culata: so called from its beak. The crested 
sea-parrot, or tufted puffin, is Lunda cirrata. 
See cuts under puffin. 

sea-parsnip (se’pirs’nip), n. A plant of the 
umbelliferous genus Echinophora, especially L. 


Proce Brees ar x spinosa of the Mediterranean region. 
. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 112. sea-partridge (s6’ pir’ trij), η. 


The English 
conner, Crenilabrus melops, a labroid fish. 
[Moray Firth, Scotland. ] 

sea-pass (s6’pas), n. A passport carried by neu- 
tral merchant vessels in time of war, to prove 
their nationality and secure them against mol- 
estation. 


There is scarcely any literature, not even the records of sea-pay (s6’pa), n. Pay received or due for 


trials for witchcraft, that is more sad and ludicrous than 
the accounts of “spiritual séances.” Encyc. Brit., 11. 202. 


Massage was given for fifteen minutes twice daily — 


much more sensible than the séances of an hour each 
every three or four days. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, 1V. 657. 
sea-necklace (s6’nek’las), n. Same as sea-corn. 
sea-needle (se’né’dl), n. Same as garfish (a): 

so called from the slender form and sharp snout. 
sea-nest (sé’nest), ». The glass-sponge Hol- 
tenia carpenteria. 
sea-nettle (sé’net’1),. A jellyfish; an 
leph that stings or urticates Wh 
Fixed sea-nettle, a sea-anemone. 
seannachie (sen’a-ché), n. [Also seannachy, 
sennachy, sennachie, ς Gael. seanachaidh, a his- 
torian, chronicler, genealogist, bard; cf. seana- 


aca- 
en touched.— 


actual service in a sea-going ship.—In sea-pay, 
in commission, as a ship; in actual service on the sea, as 
a sailor. 


The fleet then left by Pepys in sea-pay comprised 76 
vessels, and the men numbered 12,040. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 81. 


sea-pea (sé’pé), n. The beach-pea, Lathyrus 
maritimus. 

sea-peach (sé’péch), π. An ascidian or sea- 
squirt, Cynthia pyriformis : so named from the 
globular figure and reddish or yellowish color. 

sea-pear (se’par), . An ascidian or sea-squirt 
of the genus Boltenia or family Bolteniidz: so 
ealled from the pyriform shape. 

sea-pen (se’pen), ». A pennatulaceous polyp, 
especially of the family Pennatulidz; a sea- 


chas, history, antiquities, story, tale, narration, , feather. See cut under Alcyonaria. | 
< sean, old, ancient, + cus, a matter, affair, cir- Sea-perch (sé’pérch), η. 1. A percoideous fish, 


cumstance.] A Highland genealogist, chron- 
icler, or bard. 
The superb Gothic pillars by which the roof was sup- 


ported were... ge and . . . lofty (said my sean- 
nachy). F.C. Rowland (Child’s Ballads, I. 249, expl. note). 


Sprung up from the fumes of conceit, folly, and false- 
hood fermenting in the brains of some mad Highland 
seannachie. Scott, Antiquary, Vi. 

sea-nurse (sé’nérs), m. A shark of the family 
Scyliorhinide, Scyliorhinus canicula. [Local, 
Eng. (Yorkshire). ] 

sea-nymph (sé’nimf), ». A nymph or goddess 
of the sea; one of the inferior classical divini- 
ties called Oceanids. 

Her maidens, dressed like sea-nymphs and graces, han- 
dled the silken tackle and-steered the vessel. 

S. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt from Earliest Times, xii. § 29. 
sea-oak (se’6k), n. The seaweed Fucus vesi- 
culosus: same as bladder-wrack. 
der Fucus.—§ea-oak coralline, a sertularian polyp, 
Sertularia piemida. Compare sea-jir. 
sea-onion (sé’un’yun), π. See onion. 
sea-ooze (se’6z), n. Same as sea-mud. 


All sea-ooses, or oosy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 


great advantage to sorts of land. 


Mortimer, Husbandry. (Latham.) 
sea-orach (sé’or’ach), ». See orach. 
sea-orange (sé6’or’anj), ». A holothurian, Lo- 
phothuria ο ρηλ of large size, with globose 
granulated body of an orange color, and a mass 
of bright-red tentacles. 

sea-orb (sé’érb), ». A swell-fish or globe-fish. 
See orb-fish. 

sea-oret (sé’or), n. Same as seaware. 

They have a method of breaking the force of the waves 

here [Southampton] by laying a bank of Sea-ore, as they 


callit. It is composed of long, slender, and strong fila- 
ments like pill’d hemp, very tough and durable; I sup- 


pose, thrown up by the sea, and this performs its work 


better than walls of stone or natural cliff. 


Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 223. (Davies.) 


sea-otter (se’ot’ér), η. A marine otter, Enhy- 
dris marina, belonging to the family Mustelidz 


and subfamily Enhydrineg : distinguished from ΕΤ. 


land-otter or river-otter. It inhabits the North Pa- 
cific ; its fur is of great value, and its chase is an impor- 
tant industry, See cut under HLnhydris.—Sea-otter’s 
cabbage, a gigantic seaweed of the North Pacific, Nereo- 
cystis Initkeana. Its huge fronds are a favorite resort for 
the sea-otters. See Nereocystis. 


sea-owl (sé’oul), ». The lump-fish, Cyclopterus 
lumpus. 

sea-ox (sé’oks),n. The walrus. See the quo- 
tation from Purchas under morse}, 1. 


See cut un- 


Dicentrarchus labrax, or some species of that 


enus; a sea-dace; a bass. Its spines, especially 

e dorsal spines, are strong and sharp, and the gill-covers 
are edged with projecting teeth that cut like lancets, so 
that if grasped carelessly it inflicts severe wounds. It is 
voracious in its habits. See cut under Labraz. 


2. A serranoid fish of the genus Serranus ; any 
serranoid.— 3. The redfish or rose-fish, Se- 
bastes marinus. See cut under Sebastes. [New 
York.J—4. Same as cunner. 
sea-pert (sé’pért), π. The opah, Lampris luna. 
sea-pheasant (se’fez’ant), n. The pintail or 
sprigtail duck, Dafila acuta: so called from 
the shape of the tail. See eut under Dajila. 
[Local], Eng.] 
sea- iel (s@’pi),n. [< seal + piel.] A sailors’ 
dish made of salt meat, vegetables, and dump- 
lings baked with a crust. 
sea-pie? (sé’pi), ». [< seal + pie?,] 1. The 
oyster-catcher or sea-magpie: so called from 
the pied coloration. Also sea-pye, sea-piet, sea- 
pilot. 
We found plenty of young foule, as Gulles, Seapies, and 
others. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 279. 
Half a dozen sea-pyes, with their beautiful black and 
white plumage and scarlet beaks and feet, flew screaming 
out from the rocks and sweptin rapid circles above the 
boat. W. Black, Princess of Thule, ii. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a bird with 
the back and wings dark-brown, neck and 
breast white, and head red. 
sea-piece (sé’pés), n. A picture representing 
8 scene at sea. 
Great painters... very often employ their pencils 
upon sea-pieces, Addison, Spectator, No. 489. 
sea-piet (sé’pi’et), n. Same as sea-pie?, 1. 
sea-pig (sé’pig), nm. 1. A porpoise or some simi- 
lar cetacean.—2, The dugong. 
sea-pigeon (sé’pij’on), n. -1. The black guille- 
mot, Uria or Cepphus grylle. See cut under 
guillemot. [New England and northward. ]— 2. 
The dowitcher, or red-breasted snipe: a misno- 
G. Trumbull. [Cape May, New Jersey.] 
sea-pike (sé’pik), mn. 1. A garfish or sea- 
needle. See Belone, and cut under Belonide. 
— 2. The hake, Merluccius merluccius.—3. A 
fish of the family Sphyrenidz.—4. A fish of the 
family Centropomide, of an elongate form with 
a projecting lower jaw like a pike, and with two 
dorsal fins, the first of which has eign spines. 
They also resemble the pike in the elongation of their 


form, and attain a large size. The color is silvery-white, 
with a green tinge on the back. The species are peculiar to 


sear 


tropical America, and most of them ascend into fresh 
water. The oldest known species is Centropomus undeci- 
mdlis. See cut under Centropomus. 


sea-pilot (sé’pi’lot), Λ. Same as sea-pie2, 1. 


sea-pimpernel (sé’pim’pér-nel), ». See pim- 
pernel. 
sea-pincushion (sé’pin’kush-un),. 1. A sea- 


barrow or mermaid’s-purse.—2. A starfish 
whose rays are joined nearly or quite to their 
ends, thus forming a pentagon. 
sea-pink (sé’pingk), n. 1. See pink? and 
thrift?.— 2. A sea-carnation. 
sea-plant (sé’plant),n. A plant that grows in 
salt water; a marine plant; an alga. 
sea-plantain (sé’plan’tan),. See plantaini. 
sea-plasht (sé’plash), ». Waves of the sea. 
And bye thye good guiding through seaplash stormye we 
marched. Stanihurst, Aneid, iii. 161. 
sea-plover (sé’pluv’ér), x. See plover. 
sea-poacher (se’po’chér), ». Any fish οἳ the 
family Agonidz; specifically, the armed bull- 
head, pogge, lyrie, or noble, Agonus cata- 
phractus, a small marine fish of British 
waters, about 6 inches long. See cut under 
pogge. Bic Yn 
sea-poker (sé’po’ker), x. Same as sea-poacher. 
sea-pool (sé’pél), π. A pool or sheet of salt 


water. 
Soe havelI . . . hearditoften wished . . . that all that 
land were a sea-poole. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
sea-poppy (sé’pop’i), π. See poppy. 


sea-porcupine (sé’por’ki-pin),”. Some plec- 
tognathous fish, so called from the spines or tu- 
bercles; specifically, Diodon hystrix. See cut 
under Diodon. 

sea-pork (sé’pork),”. An American compound 
ascidian, Amorecium stellatum. It forms large, 
smooth, irregular, or crest-like masses, attached by one 
i look something like slices of salt pork. [Lo- 
cal, U. S. 

seaport (se’port), π. 1. A port or harbor on 
the sea.—2. A city or town situated on a har- 
bor, on or near the sea. 

sea-potato (sé’po-ta’to), n. An ascidian of 
some kind, as Boltenia reniformis or Ascidia 


mollis. [Loeal, U. 8.] 
seapoy, Ώ. An improper spelling of sepoy. 
sea-pudding (sé’pud/ing),. Asea-cucumber. 


See holothurian, trepang. (Local, Ὁ. 8.] 
sea-pumpkin (sé’pump’kin), n. A sea-melon. 
sea-purse (sé’pérs), π. 1. A sea-barrow, or 

sea-pincushion; a skate-barrow. See cut un- 

der mermaid’s-purse.— 2, A swirl of the under- 
tow making a small whirlpool on the surface of 
the water; a local outward current, dangerous 
to bathers. Also called sea-pouce and sea-puss. 

[New Eng. and New Jersey coasts. ] 
sea-purslane (sé’pérs’lan), n. See pursiane. 
sea-pye, 7. See sea-pie2, 1. 
sea-quail (sé’kwal), n. The turnstone, Strep- 

silas interpres. [Connecticut. ] 
sear! (sér), a. [Also sere; early mod. E. also 

seer, seare, seere; < ME. seer, seere, < AS. *sedr, 
dry, sear (found in the derived verb sedrian, dry 
up), = MD. sore, soore, D. zoor = MLG, sor, LG. 
soor, dry (cf. OF. sor, Ἐν saure = Pr. sor, saur = 

It. sauro (ML. saurus, sorius), dried, brown, sor- 

rel: see sore’, sorrel2), < Teut. Y saus = Skt. 

V gush = Zend Y hush, become dry or withered ; 

Gr. αὔειν, parch, αὐστηρός, dry, rough, > E. aus- 

tere: see austere.] Dry; withered: used espe- 

cially of vegetation. 
With seer braunches, blossoms ungrene. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4749. 
My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 23. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 2. 
November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear. 
Scott, Marmion, Int., i. 
sear! (sér),v. [Also sere; < ME. seeren, seren, 

ς AS. sedrian, dry up, wither away, D. so- 

ren, D. zooren = MLG. soren, LG. soren, OHG. 

soren, become dry, wither; ef. OF. saurir, F. 

saurer = Pr. saurar, smoke-dry (herrings, etc. ); 

from the adj.] 1. intrans. To become dry; 

wither. Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 

IT. trans. 1. To make dry; dry up; wither. 
A scatter’d leaf, 


Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief. 
Byron, The Giaour. 


Frost winds sere 
The heavy herbage of the ground. 

Bryant, Hunter of the Prairies. 

2. To wither or dry up on the surface by the 

application of heat or of something heated; 

scorch; burn the surface of; burn from the sur- 





sear 


face inward; cauterize: as, to sear the flesh with 
a hot iron. 
I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! 
Shak., Rich. ΤΠΠ., iv. 1. 61. 
Hence—38. To deaden or make callous; deprive 
of sensibility or feeling. 
Yet shalt thou feel, with horror 
To thy sear'd conscience, my truth is built 
On such a firm base that, if e’er it can 
Be fore’d or undermin’d by thy base scandals, 
Heaven keeps no guard on innocence. 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iii. 6. 


But so inconsistent is human nature that there are ten- 
der spots even in seared consciences. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
4. To blight or blast; shrivel up. 
For calumny will sear 
Virtue itself. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 73. 
To sear up, to close by searing or cauterizing , stop. 


How, how! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this 1 have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 116. 


Cherish veins of good humour, and sear up those of ill. 
Sir W. Temple. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Singe, etc. See scorch. 


sear? (sér),. [Early mod. E. also seare, sere; 
« OF. serre, F. dial. serre, a lock, bolt, bar, < L. 
sera, ML. also serra, a bar for a door: see sera. | 
The pivoted piece in a gun-loek which enters 
the notches of the tumbler and holds the ham- 
mer at full or half cock. See cuts under gun- 


lock and rifle.— Light or tickle of the seart, easy to 
set off; easily excited; wanton. 


The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickle 
of the sere. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 336. 


Discovering the moods and humours of the vulgar sort 
to be so loose and tickle of the seare. 

Howard's Defensative (1620), quoted by Douce. (Halliweli.) 
sear*}, x. An obsolete spelling of seer]. 
sea-radish (sé’rad’ish), n. See radish. 
sea-ragwort (sé’rag’wert), π. Same as dusty- 

miller, 2. 
sea-rat (sé’rat), η. 1. The chimera, Chimera 

monstrosa. [Local, Eng.]—2. A pirate. 
sea-raven (sé’ra’vn), m. 1. The ecormorant.— 

2. A peculiar fish, Hemitripterus americanus, 

the type of the family Hemitripteride, of large 





Sea-raven (Hemttripterus americanus). 


size and singular appearance, common on the 
coast of North America, chiefly from Cape Cod 
northward, and known also as Acadian builhead, 
deep-water sculpin, and yellow sculpin. It is dis- 
tinguished by its long spinous dorsal fin, having about 
seventeen spines, of which the first two are highest and 
the fourth and fifth shorter than the succeeding ones, the 
fin being thus deeply and sigmoidally emarginated. 
searce (sérs), n. [Formerly also searse, sarce, 
sarse; ς ME. sarce, saarce, sarse, sars, cers 
(with intrusive r, as in hoarse), < OF. seas, 
SAAS, SAS, Sasse, F sas, a sieve, = Sp. cedazo, a 
hair-sieve, searce, = Pg. sedago, lawn for sieves, 
a sieve, bolter, = It. staccio, setaccio, a sieve, < 
ML. setacium, setatium, setacius, sedacium, prop. 
setaceum, a sieve, prop. a hair-sieve, neut. (se. 
cribrum, sieve) of *setaceus, of hair or bristles, 
< L. seta, a hair, a bristle: see seta, setaceous. | 
A sieve, especially a fine sieve. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 441. [Prov. Eng. or Seotch.] 
All the rest must be passed through a fine scarce. 
The Countess of Kent's Choice Manual (1676). (Nares.) 
searce (sérs), v. t.; pret. and pp. searced, ppr. 
searcing. [Formerly also searse, sarce, sarse ; 
< ME. sarcen, saarcen, sarsen, < OF. (and F.) sas- 
ser =It. stacciare, < ML. setaciare, sift; from the 
noun.}] To sift through a searce. [Prov. Eng. 
or Scotch. } 


To sarse, syfte, and trye out the best greyne. 
Arnold’s Chron., p. 87. 
Bete all this smal, and sarce it smothe atte alle. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 202. 


Sublimate and crude mercury, sir, well prepared and 
dulcified, with the jaw-bones of a sow, burnt, beaten, and 
searced. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

searcer (sér’sér), ». [Formerly also sercer ; « 
searce + -er1,] 1. One who uses a searce; a win- 
nower; a bolter.—2. A fine sieve; a strainer. 
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To sift them [pieces of hellebore through a sercer, that 
the bark orrind may remain. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 5. 
search (sérch), ο. [Early mod. E. also serch; 
«ME. serchen, cerchen, < OF. cercher, cerchier, F. 
chercher, search, seek for, = Pr. cercar,.serquar 
= Sp. cercar, encircle, surround, = Pg. cercar, 
encircle, surround, OPg. also search through, 
= It. cercare, search, < LL. circare, go round, go 
about, explore, < L. circus, a ring, circle, circum, 
round about: see circus, circum-, circle. Cf. re- 
searchl,] JI, trans. 1. To go through and ex- 
amine carefully and in detail, as in quest of 
something lost, concealed, or as yet undiscoy- 
ered; explore: as, to, search.a ship; to search 
one’s baggage or person at the custom-house. 


That have passed many Londes and manye Ylesand.Con- 
trees, and cerched manye fulle straunge places, and have 
ben in many a fulle gode honourable Companye. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 315. 


Send thou men, that they may searck the land of Canaan. 


; Num, xiii. 2. 
Help to search my house this one time, If I find not 
what I seek, show no colour for my extremity. 


Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 167. 


2. To examine by probing; probe: as, to 
search a wound. 


The wounded lete hem be ledde to townes, and serched 
theire sores. Merlin (KE. E. T. Β.), iii. 064. 


You search the sore too deep. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, i, 3. 


Such engines of terror God hath given into the hand of 
his minister as to search the tenderest angles of the heart. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


3. To test; put to the test; try. [Rare.] 
Thou hast searched me, and knownme. Ps. exxxix. 1. 


Prosperity does search a gentleman’s temper 
More than his adverse fortune. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, ii. 1. 


4. To lookfor; seek out; make search for; en- 
deavor to find. 


He hath been search’d among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. * Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5, 11. 


He bids ask of the old paths, or for the old wayes, where 
or which is the good way: which implies that all old 
wayes are not good, but that the good way is to be searcht 
with diligence among the old wayes. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


To search a meaning for the song. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 


5. To explore or investigate. 


Enoughis left besides to search and know. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., vii. 125. 
6+. To reach or penetrate to. 


Mirth doth search the bottom. of annoy. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1, 1109. 


= Syn. 1, To sift, probe.— 1απά 2, Search, Scrutinize, Ex- 
plore. Wesearch a place or search for a thing by looking 
everywhere with a close attention ; we scrutinize a thing 
with a close attention, without emphasizing the idea of 
looking throughout; we explore that which is unknown 
and outside of our ordinary travels or knowledge. See 
examination. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To make search; seek; look: 
with for before the object sought. 
But euer Grisandols serched thourgh the forestes, oon 


hour foreward, another bakke, that so endured viij dayes 
full. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 423. 


Satisfy me once more; once more search with me. 
hak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 172. 


2. To make strict or eareful inquiry; inquire. 
Thou mayest do wellenoughin . . . thenext world, and 
bea glorious saint, and yet never search into God’s secrets. 
΄ Donne, Sermons, vii. 
He [an antiquary] never thinks of the beauty of the 


thought or language, butis for searching into what he calls 
the erudition of the author. Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 


search (sérch), n. [Early mod. E. also serch; < 
search, v. Cf. F. cherche, < chercher, search.] A 
seeking or looking, as for something lost, ¢on- 
cealed, desired, ete.; the act of going through 
a receptacle, place, collection of things, ος the 
like, with the view of finding something lost, 
hidden, or undiscovered; exploratory exami- 
nation; quest; inquiry; investigation: as, to 
make search; in search of a wife; to give up the 
search. 
After long search and chauft he turned backe. 
. Spenser, F..Q., V1. ii. 21. 
There 3 a place 
So artificially contriv’d for a conveyance 


No search could ever find it. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, iii. 1. 


Some time ago, in digging at Portici, they found ruins 
under ground, and since that they have dug in search of 
antiquities. Pococice, Description of the East, IT. ii. 206. 


Right of search, in maritime law, the right claimed by 
one nation to authorize the commanders of their lawfully 
commissioned cruisers to enter private merchant vessels 
of other nations met with on high seas, to examine their 
papers and cargo, and to search for enemies’ property, 
articles contraband of war, ete:.—Search for encum- 
brances, the inquiry made in the public records by a 
purchaser or mortgagee of lands as to the burdens and 
state of the title, in order to discover, whether his pur- 


search-light 


chase or investment is safe.=Syn. Inquiry, Scrutiny, etc. 
(see examination), exploration. 

searchable (sér’cha-bl), a. [< search + -able.] 
Capable of being searched or explored. Cot- 
grave. 


searchableness (sér’cha-bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being searchable. 
searchant (ser’chant),a. [« OF. cerchant, ppr. 


of cercher, search: see search.} Searching: a 

jocose word formed after the heraldic adjec- 

tives in -ant. [Rare.] 
A. civil cutpurse searchant; a sweet singer of new bal- 


lads allurant: and as fresh an hypocrite as ever was 
broached rampant, B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 


searcher! (sér’chér), n. [< search + -erl.] 1. 
One who searches, ‘in any sense of that word. 


That our love is sound and sincere . . . who can pro- 
nounce, saving only the Searcher of all men’s hearts, who 
alone intuitively doth know in this kind who are His? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 1. 

"Tis endless to tell you what the curious searchers into 
nature’s productions have observed of these worms and 
flies. I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 96. 

The Searcher follows fast; the Object faster flies. 
lor, Solomon, i. 


In particular — (a) A customs officer whose business it is 
to search ships, baggage, goods, etc., for prohibited or un- 
declared dutiable articles, etc. 

At the townes end certain searchers examined 
money, according toa custome . . . of Italy. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 93 
(6) A prison official who searches or examines the cloth 
ing of newly arrested persons, and takes temporary pos- 
session of the articles found about them. (9) A civil offi- 
cer formerly appointed in some Scottish towns to appre- 
pend idlers on the street during church hours on the Sab. 

ath. 

If we bide here, the searchers will be on us, and carry 
us to the guard-house for beiug idlers in kirk-time. Scott. 
(d) A person employed to search the public records of 
conveyances, mortgages, judgments, ete., to ascertain 
whether a title be good, or to find instruments affecting 
a title. (et) A person formerly appointed in London to 
κ.κ μή the bodies of the dead, and report the cause of 

eath. 


Knowe, in my rage I have slaine a man this day, 

And knowe not where his body to conveigh 

And hide it from the searchers inquisition. 

Times Whistle (E. E..'T.8,), Ρ. 121. 

(f) An inspector of leather. (Local, Eng.] 
2. Something used in searching, examining, 
testing, etc. (a) An instrument for examining ord- 
nance, to ascertain whether guns have any defects in the 
bore. (0) An instrument used in the‘inspection of but- 
ter, or the like, to ascertain the quality of that contained 
in firkins, etc. (c) In surg., a sound for searching the 
bladder for calculi. (4) An ocular or eyepiece of yery low 
power, used in finding particular points of interest, to be 
examined then with higher powers of the microscope. 
Also called searching-eyepiece. 


searcher? (sér’chér), n. [A var. of searcer, 
simulating searcherl.| A sieve or strainer. 
The [orange-] pulp is boiled, and then passed through a 
searcher, to remove the tough skin and pits. 
Workshop Receipts, 20 ser., p. 446. 
searcheresst (sér’chér-es), n. [< searcher) + 
-66δ.] Afemale searcher; an inventress. 
Of theese drirye dolours eeke thow Queene Iuno the 
searchresse. * ; Stanthurst, Aneid, iv. 
searchership(sér’chér-ship),. [< ME. serchor- 
ship ; < searcher! + -ship.| The office of searcher 
or examiner. : 
Wherfor I beseke youre maistirshipp that if my seid 
Lord have the seid office, that it lyke you te desyre the 
nomynacion of on of the officez, eythyr of the countroller 


or serchorship of Pernemuth, for a servaunt of yowrez. 
Paston Letters, II. 97. 


searching (sér’ching), p. a@ 1. Engaged in 
seeking, exploring, investigating, or examin- 
ing: as, a searching party.—2. Keen; pene- 
trating; close: as, a searching discourse; a 
searching wind; a searching investigation. 
That ’s a marvellous searching wine. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 30. 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste. 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 105. 
searchingly (sér’ching-li), adv. Ina searching 
manner. 
searchingness (sér’ching-nes), 2. The quality 
of being searching, penetrating, close, or try- 
ing. 
fon ape (sérch’les), a. [¢ search + -less.] 
_Eluding search or investigation; inserutable ; 
unsearchable. 


us for 


The modest-seeming eye, 
Beneath whose beauteous beams, belying heaven, 
Lurk searchless cunning, ne and death. 


πι, Spring, 1. 990. 

search-light (sérch’lit), η. An electric are- 
light having a lens or reflector, mounted on 
shipboard or on land on vertical and horizontal 
axes in such'a way that the beam of light may 
be made totraverse inany direction. Itis usedon 


merchant ships to light up intricate channels at ight, and 
on men-of-war to detect the approach of torpedo-boats or 
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* i . ; 
sea-robin (sé’rob’in), η. 


search-light 


other enemies. It is also used in military operations and 
for other purposes. 


search-party (sérch’pir’ti), π. A party en- 
gaged in searching for something lost, con- 
cealed, or the like. Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 
773. 

search-warrant (sérch’wor’ant), ». In law, a 
warrant granted by a justice of the peace to a 
constable to enter the premises of a person 
suspected of secreting stolen goods, in order 
to discover, and if found to seize, the goods. 
Similar warrants are granted to search for property or ar- 
ticles in respect of which other offenses are committed, 


such as base coin, coiners’ tools, also gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerin, liquors, etc., kept contrary to law. 


sear-clotht, n. A bad spelling of cerecloth. 

sea-reach (sé’réch), n. The straight course or 
reach of a winding river which stretches out 
toward the sea. 

searedness (sérd’nes),. The state of being 
seared, cauterized, or hardened; hardness; 
hence, insensibility. 

Delivering up the sinner to a stupidity or searedness of 
conscience, outh, Sermons, LX. ii. 

sea-reed (sé’réd), n. ‘The marram or mat- 
grass, Ammophila arenaria. 

sea-reeve (sé’rév), m.. An officer formerly ap- 
pointed in maritime towns and places to take 
care of. the maritime rights of the lord of the 
manor, watch the shore, and collect the wrecks. 

searing-iron (sér’ing-i’érn), n,. A cautery. 

sea-risk (sé’risk), m. Hazard or risk at sea; 
danger of injury or destruction by the sea. 

He was so great an encourager of commerce that he 
charged himself with all the sea-risque of such vessels as 
carried corn to Rome in the winter. Arbuthnot. 

searness (sér’nes), n. [Also sereness; ς ME. 
seernesse, sernesse ; ¢ sear! + -ness.] Dryness; 
aridity. Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 

sea-robber (sé’rob”ér), n. A pirate; one who 
robs on the high seas. Compare sea-rover. 

Trade . . . is much disturbed by pirates and searobbers. 

Milton, Letters of State. 
1. A fish of the fam- 


ily Triglid#. In the United States, one of various species 
of the genus Prionotus, which is distinguished from Trigla 
by the longer pectoral fins and the development of teeth 
on the palatine bones. They are more or less red in color, 





Sea-robin (Prionotus carolinus). 


and are distinguished by the development of three rays 
below the pectoral fins on each side, serving as organs 
both of progression and of sensation. Several species are 
found along the eastern coast of the United States, as P. 
evolans, P. strigatus, and P. carolinus. 


2. Tho red-breasted merganser, Mergus serra- 
tor. [Rowley, Massachusetts, ] 
sea-rocket (se’rok’et), n. A cruciferous plant 


of the genus Cakile, There are about 10 species, 
fleshy shore-plants, with few leaves and a two-jointed pod, 
each joint with oneseed, the upper deciduous at maturity, 
the lower persistent. ©. maritima is found in Europe; 
C. edentula, in the United States on the Atlantic coast, 
along the Great Lakes, and on the California cuast. 


sea-rod (sé’rod),. A kind of sea-pen; a pen- 
natulaceous polyp of the family Virgulariidz. 
sea-roll (sé’rol), ». A holothurian. 
sea-room (sé’rém), ». Sufficient room ‘at sea 
for a vessel to make any required movement; 
space free from obstruction in which a ship 
can be easily manoeuvered or navigated. 
Bomilcar gat forth of the haven of Saracose with 35 
ships, and, having sea-rowme, halsed up sails, and away he 
went with a mery gale of wind. 
Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 568. 
gea-rose (s6’rdz), nm. A sea-anemone, Urticina 
nodosa, found on Newfoundland, ete. 
sea-rosemary Sa Sh —~ Ne nm. 1. Same as 
sea-lavender.— 2, A saline plant, Dondia fruti- 
cosa (Chenopodium fruticosum of Linneeus). 
sea-rover (sé’ro’vér), nm. 1. A pirate; one 
who cruises for plunder. 
A certain island .. . left waste by sea-rovers. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 
2. A ship or vessel that is employed in eruis- 
ing for plunder. 
sea-roving (sé’ rd’ ving), η. 
sea in quest of booty; piracy. 
Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea-rov- 
ing and battling, through so many generations. Carlyle. 


searset, ”.andv. See searce. 


Roving over the 
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sear-spring (sér’spring), ». The spring in a 
gun-lock which causes the sear to catch in the 
notch of the tumbler. See cut under gun-lock. 

sea-ruff (sé’ruf), n. A sparoid fish of the ge- 
nus Pagellus, inhabiting most European coasts, 
including the Mediterranean; a sea-bream. 

sea-rufie (sé’ruf“1), π. Same as sea-corn. 
sea-run (sé’run), 2.’ Migration into the sea: 
also used attributively. | 
The group without hyoid teeth includes fontinalis, 
known in the searun condition as immaculatus, and in its 
northern habitat varying into hudsonicus of Suckley. 
Sctence, V. 424. 

Som aang (s6’run’ing), a. Catadromous, as 
a fish. 

searwoodt (sér’wid), ». [Also seerwood, sere- 
wood; < searl + woodl.] Wood dry enough to 
burn; dry sticks. 

And serewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 413. 
sea-salmon (sé’sam’un),. See salmon. 
sea-salt (sé’salt), n. Sodium chlorid, or com- 
mon salt, obtained by evaporation of sea-water. 
See salt. 

sea-sandwort (sé’sand’wért), n. 
wort. 

sea-saurian (s6’s4’ri-an),n. Any marine sau- 
rian. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVII. 611. 

seascape (sé’skap), π. [ς seal + -scape, as in 
landscape.| A picture representing a scene at 
sea; asea-piece. [Recent.] 

Seascape —as painters affect to call such things. 
Dickens, Household Words, XXXIV. 236. 


On one of these happy days . . . he found perched on 
the cliff, his fingers blue with cold, the celebrated Andrea 
Fitch, employed in sketching a land or a sea scape ona 
sheet of grey paper. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. 

dme. » as a seascape painter, is placed ‘on the 
line — which is nothing new to her. 
Contemporary Rev., LIV. 86. 

Several of the once-admired interiors and sea-scapes of 
Eugéne Isabey. Saturday Rev., Oct. 25, 1890, p. 381. 


sea-scorpion (sé’skér’pi-on),. 1. Inichth.,a 
scorpion-fish; any member of the Scorpenidz. 
See. scorpene.—2. A. cottoid fish, Myoxoce- 
phalus scorpius... Also called sculpin, 

sea-scurf (sé’skérf),. A polyzoan of the genus 
Lepralia or other incrusting sea-moss. 

seaset,v. An obsolete spelling of seize. 

sea-sedge (se’sej), ”. 1. See alva marina.—2. 
The sedge Carex arenaria. Also called German 

xsarsaparilla. 

sea-serpent (sé’sér’pent), m. 1. An enormous 
marine animal of serpentine form, said to have 
been repeatedly seen at sea. Most stories of the 
sea-serpent are obviously mythical. The few accounts 
which appear to have some foundation in fact have ex- 
hausted all possible conjectures respecting any actual 
creature. Some naturalists have suspected that a huge 
marine reptile may have survived from a former fauna; 
but certainly no animal is known which answers to any 
current conception of the sea-serpent, nor has such an ani- 
mal ever been captured. The popular statements regard- 
ing sea-serpents are generally believed to be based on in- 


accurate observations of various large marine animals or 
of schools of animals. ; 

2. In herpet., a general name of the marine 
venomous ser- 
pents or sea- 
snakes of the 
family Hydro- 
phidex. There are 
several genera and 
species, of warm 
seas, and especially 
of the Indian ocean, 
all extremely poi- 
sonous. The best- 
known belong to 


See sand- 





have the tail more 
or less compressed 
like a fin. See also 
cuts under Hydro- 
phis and Platurus. 


3. A chain of 
salps linked to- 
gether. 
sea-service (sé’- 
sér’vis),. Service on the sea, or on board of 


a ship or vessel. (a) In the United States navy, ser- 
vice at sea or on board of a sea-going ship, as distinguished 
from shore-service, (0) Service in the British navy ; naval 
service. 


You were pressed for the sea-service, . . . and you got 
off with much ado, Swift, Directions to Servants. 
sea-shark (sé’shirk), n. <A large shark of the 
family Lamnide, also known as man-eater. 
sea-shell (sé’shel), η. The shell of any salt- 
water mollusk; a marine shell, such as may 
be found on the sea-shore. See Oceanides, 2. 





Sea-serpent (Pelamts bicolor). 


season 


Sea-shells are great improvers of sour or cold land. 
ee Mortimer, Husbandry. 
sea-shore (sé’shor), π. 1. The coast of the 
sea; the land that lies adjacent to the sea or 
ocean.—2. In law, the ground between the 
ordinary high-water mark and low-water mark. 
sea-shrimp (sé’shrimp), π. A shrimp. 
sea-shrub (se’shrub), ». A gorgoniaceous al- 
cyonarian polyp; a sea-fan. See cuts under 
coral and Rhipidogorgia. 
seasick (sé’sik), a. Affected with nausea from 
the motion of a vessel. 
seasickness (sé’sik’nes), ”. 
dition of being seasick. 
seaside (sé’sid), π. [< ME. see-side, sx-side; « 
seal + sidel.] The land bordering on the sea; 
the country adjacent to the sea or near it: of- 
ten used adjectively: as, a seaside residence or 
home. 
On the See-syde Men may fynde many Rubyes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 29. 


There disembarking on the green sea-side, 
We land our cattle, and the spoil divide. 
Pope, Odyssey, ix. 639. 


Seaside balsam, a balsamic juice which exudes from 
the branches of a variety of Croton flavens, a shrub three 
or four feet high, which is found in the West Indies.— 
Seaside bean, finch, grape, pine, etc. See the nouns. 

sea-skimmer (sé’skim’ér), n. The skimmer, a 
bird. See Rhynchops. 

sea-slater (se’sla’tér), nm. The rock-slater, 
Ligia oceanica, and other isopods of the same 
genus. 

sea-sleeve (sé’slév), x. 
calamary, 1. 

sea-slug (sé’slug),m. 1. A marine opisthobran- 
chiate gastropod whose shell is rudimentary or 
wanting; a nudibranch, as a doridoid. These 
creatures resemble the terrestrial pulmonates known as 
slugs, whence the name. There are many species, of dif- 
ferent genera and families, some of them known as sea- 
hares, sea-lemons, etc. See cuts under Polycera, Hermea, 
and Agirus. 


2. A holothurian of any kind. 
sea-snail (sé’snal),n. [< ME. see-snail, ς AS. s#- 
snegl, s€snzl, sea-snail, <s#, sea, + sneegl, snail. ] 
1. In ichth., any fish of the family Liparididz, 
and especially a member of the genus Liparis, 
of which there are several species, found in 
both British and American waters. The common 
sea-snail or snail-fish of Great Britain is 
L. vulgaris, the unctuous sucker, a few 
incheslong. See cut under snail-jish. 
2. In conch., a marine gastro- 
pod whose shell resembles a 
helix, as those of the family 
Littorinidz, of which the peri- 
winkle, Littorina littorea, is a 
familiar form, and those of the 
family Naticidz, of which Lu- 
natia heros and related species, ; 
ea-snail or Peri- 
are good examples. See also winkle  (Littorina 
euts under Natica, Littorinide, {tterea), — natural 
Nerita, and Neritidz. 
sea-snake (sé’snak), 4. 
sense. 


The state or con- 


A cuttlefish: same as 





A sea-serpent, in any 


That great sea-snake under the sea. 
Tennyson, The Mermaid. 


sea-snipe (sé’snip), n. 1. Tringa alpina: same 
as dunlin. [North of Eng. and East Lothian.] 
—2. The knot, a sandpiper, Zringa canutus. 
[Ireland.]—3. The snipe-fish, Mfacrorhampho- 
sus scolopan, 
sea-soldiert (sé’sdl’jér), πι. A marine. 
Six hundred sea-soldiers, under the conduct of Sir Rich- 
ard Levison. Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 136. (Davies.) 


season (sé’zn),n. [< ME. seysoun, seson, sesun, 
sesoun, cesoun, < OF. seson, seison, saison, F. sai- 
son = Pr. sadons, sazon, sasos, sazos = Sp. sazon 
= Pg. sazdo, ς L. satio(n-), a sowing, planting, 
ML. sowing-time, i. e. spring, regarded as the 
chief season for sowing crops, hence any sea- 
son, ¢ sereré, pp. satus, sow, prob. orig. *“scsere, 
redupl. of γ sa, sow: see sowl. Cf. sation, a 
doublet of season. In def. 3 the noun is from 


the verb.] 1. A particular period of time. 
Specifically —(a) One of the periods into which the year 
is naturally divided by the annual motion of the sun in 
declination, or by the resulting characteristics of temper- 
ature, moisture, conditions of vegetation, and the like. 
Astronomically the year is divided into four nearly equal 
seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, reckoned 
solely with respect to the sun’s motion— spring beginning 
when the sun crosses the equator going northward, sum- 
mer when it reaches the summer solstice, autumn when 
it crosses the equator going southward, and winter when 
it reaches the winter solstice. But popularly and histori- 
cally the seasons refer to the four well-marked periods 
which in temperate regions are exhibited in the annual 
changes of climate and stages of vegetation. In conse- 
quence, the times of division and the duration of the sea- 
sons are entirely conventional, and are adjusted in terms 
of the monthly calendar in accordance with the local cli- 





season 


mate. In the United States and Canada spring is consid- 
ered to begin with the first of March, and summer, autumn, 
and winter with the first of June, September, and Decem- 
ber respectively. In Great Britain spring is regarded as 
beginning with February, summer with May, etc. Inthe 
southern hemisphere the summer season is simultaneous 
with the northern winter, and the periods of the other 
seasons are similarly interchanged. Within the tropics 
the annual variation of temperature is not so marked as 
that of humidity and rainfall, and, according to the local- 
ity, sometimes two, sometimes three, and sometimes four 
climatic seasons are distinguished, termed the rainy sea- 
son, the dry season, etc. 


In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne. 
Piers Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 1. 


The Turks do customably bring their galleys on shore 
every year in the winter season. 


Munday (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 204). 


I shall not intend this hot season to bid you the base 
through the wide and dusty champaine of the Councels. 
Miiton, Ou Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


(6) The period of the year in which something is more in 
vogue than at others, as that in which a particular place 
is most frequented by visitors, or shows most bustling 
activity, or when a particular trade, business, or profession 
is in its greatest state of activity : as, the holiday season; 
the hop-picking season; the London season ; the Newport 
season ; the theatrical season ; the peach season. 


The season was advanced when I first put the play into 
Mr. Harris’s hands: it was at that time at least double the 
length of any acting comedy. Sheridan, The Rivals, Pref. 


The London season extended from October to May, leav- 
ing four months during which the theatres were closed 
and all forms of dissipation suspended. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 


(ο) A convenient or suitable time; the right time; period 
of time that is natural, proper, or suitable. See phrases 
below. ; ; ; 
2. A period of time, in general; a while; a 
time. 

Than stode y stille a litile sesone, 

And constred this lettres or y wente thens. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 1. 


Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 
Acts xiii. 11. 


You may be favoured with those blessed seasons of uni- 
versal light and strength of which good men have often 
spoken. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 24. 


3t. Seasoning; that which gives relish, or pre- 
serves vigor or freshness. 


Salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 144. 


All fresh humours... 
Bearing no season, much less salt of goodness. 
. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 1. 


Close-season. Same as close-time.—In season. (a) Ready 
for use ; on the market; usable; edible: as, cherries are 
now in season ; oysters are not in season during May, June, 
July, and August. 


In that Contree, and in othere also, Men fynden longe 
Apples to selle, in hire cesoun ; and Men clepen hem Apples 
of Paradys. Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 


Now cometh May, when as the eastern morn 
Doth with her summer robes the fields adorn: 
Delightful month, when cherries and green peason, 
Custards, cheese-cakes, and kisses are in season. 
Poor Robin (1705). (Nares.) 
(b) Having the pelage in good order, as fur-bearing ani- 
mals. This is usually in winter. (c) In good flesh, as 
beasts, birds, fishes, shell-fish, etc. (d) Affording good 
sport, as birds well grown and strong of wing. (e) Mi- 
grating, and therefore numerous, or found where not oc- 
curring at some other time, as birds or fish. (f) Allowed 
by law to be killed, as any game. (g) Seasonably ; oppor- 
tunely; at the right time; soon enough: as, to go to the 
theater in season for the overture.—In season and out 
of season, at all times; always. 
A Church-mans jurisdiction is no more but to watch 
over his flock in season and out of season. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
Outofseason. (a) Unseasonable; inopportune. (b) Not 
in season, as game; not in good condition for the table. 
In general, animals are out of season when breeding.— 
Season ticket. See ticket.— The Four Seasons (eccles.), 


the ember days.— To take a seasont, to stay for a time. _ 


From heuen til erthe his sone be sent 
In mankinde to take a cesoun. 


Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 
season (sé’zn),v. [= F. saisonner, have a good 
season, = Sp. Pg. sazonar, season with condi- 
ments; from thenoun.}] J, trans. 11. To ren- 
der suitable or appropriate; prepare; fit. 
And am I then revenged, 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 84. 
2. To fit for any use by time or habit; habit- 
uate; accustom; mature; inure; acclimatize. 
How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 107. 


Aman should. . . hardenand season himself beyond the 
degree of cold wherein he lives. 


Addison, Guardian, No. 102. 

3. To bring to the best state for use by any 

rocess: as, to season a cask by keeping liquor 

in it; to season a tobacco-pipe by frequently 

smoking it; to season timber by drying or hard- 
ening, or by removing its natural sap. 
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The good gardiner seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of 
compost. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ρ. 254. 


Men are more curious what they put into a new vessel 
than into a vessel seasoned. 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 28. . 


A clavestock and rabbetstock carpenters crave, 
And seasoned timber for pinwood to have. 
Tusser, Husbandly Furniture, st. 20. 


4. To fit for the taste; render palatable, or 
give a higher relish to, by the addition or mix- 
ture of another substance more pungent or 
pleasant: as, to season meat with salt; to sea- 
son anything with spices. ! 

And every oblation of thy meat offering shalt thou sea- 
son with salt. Lev. ii. 13. 
5. To render more agreeable, pleasant, or de- 
lightful; give a relish or zest to by something 
that excites, animates, or exhilarates. 

You season still with sports your serious hours. 
Dryden, To John Dryden, 1. 60. 


She had an easy fluency of discourse, which, though 
generally of a serious complexion, was occasionally sea- 
soned with agreeable sallies. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


6. Το render more agreeable or less rigorous 
and severe; temper; moderate; qualify by ad- 
mixture. 
Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice, 
Shak., Μ. of V., iv. 1. 197. 
‘Tis a pride becomes’em, 
A little season’d with ambition 
To be respected, reckon’d well, and honour’d 
For what they have done. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
7%. To gratify; tickle. 


Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 97. 


8. To imbue; tinge or taint. 


There ’s no mirth 
Which is not truly season’d with some madness. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, iv. 2. 


Then being first seasoned with γε seeds of grace and ver- 
tue, he went to ye Courte, and served that. religious and 
godly gentlman, Mr. Davison. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 409. 


By degrees to season them with Principles of Rebellion .seasoning-tub (sé’zn-ing-tub), n. 


and Disobedience. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 
9+. To preserve from decay; keep sweet or 


fresh. 
All this to season 
A brother’s dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance. 
Shak., T. N., i. 1. 50. 


101. To impregnate. Holland.—geasoning fever. 


See feverl. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To become mature; grow fit 
for use; become adapted to a climate, as the 
human body.—2. To become dry and hard by 
the eseape of the natural juices, or by being 
penetrated with other substance. 

Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they 
may set them by to season. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 
84. To give token; smack; savor. 

Lose not your labour and yor time together ; 
It seasons of a fool. letcher, The Chances, i. 9. 
seasonable (sé’zn-a-bl), a. [ς ME. seasonable, 
ς OF. *sesonable, ς seson, season: see season and 
-able.| Suitable as to time or season; oppor- 
tune; occurring, happening, or done in due 
season or proper time for the purpose; in keep- 
ing with the season or with the circumstances: 
as, a seasonable supply of rain. 
Thay sailed furth soundly with seasonable wyndes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 2810. 


Then the sonne reneweth his finished course, and the 
seasonable spring refresheth the earth. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., Gen. Arg. 


’Tis not seasonable to call a Man Traitor that has an 
Army at his Heels. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 111. 
seasonableness (sé’zn-a-bl-nes), π. Season- 
able character or quality; the quality of fitting 
the time or the circumstances; opportuneness 
of occurrence. 
Seasonableness is best in all these things, which have their 
ripeness and decay. Bp. Hall, Holy Observations, 8 15. 
seasonably (sé’zn-a-bli), adv. In due time or 
season; in time convenient; sufficiently early: 
as, to sow or plant seasonably. 
Time was wanting; the agents of Plymouth could not 
be seasonably summoned, and the subject was deferred. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., 1. 339 
seasonaget (sé’zn-aj), ». [ς season + -age.] 
Seasoning; sauce, 
Charity is the grand seasonage of every Christian duty. 
South, Sermons, IX. v. 
seasonal (sé’zn-al), a. [< season + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the seasons; relating to a sea- 
Son or seasons. 





sea-swallow 


The deviations which occur from the seasonal averages 
of climate. Eneye. Brit., VI. 6. 


The rainfall of the British Islands has been examined 
with reference to its seasonal distribution in relation to 
the physical configuration of the surface. 

Nature, XXXTITI. 355 


Seasonal dimorphism, in z0é/., a dimorphism or change 
of form occurring at stated seasons: applied especially 
to the changes observed in successive generations of cer- 
tain insects, those appearing at one season being remark- 
ably different from the other broods of the year, so that 
they have frequently been described as distinct species. 
Seasonal dimorphism is not uncommon among the diurnal 
Lepidoptera and occurs in other orders of insects among 
species which have more than one generation annually. 
seasonally (s6’zn-al-i), adv. Periodically; ac- 


cording to the season. 

He believed that the fact of the moth being seasonally 
dimorphic was likely to introduce disturbing elements 
into the experiments. 

Proc. of Ent. Soc., Nature, XXXV. 463. 

seasoner (sé’zn-ér), π. [< season+ -erl.] 1. 
One who seasons.—2, That which seasons, 
matures, or gives a relish.—3. A seaman or 
fisherman who hires for the season; by exten- 


xSion, a loafer; a beach-comber. [U.8.] 


seasoning (s6’zn-ing),. [Verbal n. of season, 
υ.] 1. The act by which anything is seasoned. 
—2. That which is added to any species of food 
to give it a higher relish, usually something 
pungent or aromatic, 5 salt, spices, etc. 

There are many vegetable substances used by mankind 
as seasonings which abound with a highly exalted aromat- 
ick oil, as thyme and savoury and all spices. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, iii. 4. 
3. Something added or mixed to enhance plea- 
sure or enjoyment, or give spice and relish: 
as, wit or humor serves as a seasoning to elo- 
quence. 

Political speculations . . . are of so dry and austere a 
nature that they will not go down with the public with- 
out frequent seasonings [of mirth and humour]. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 46. 


There was a seasoning of wisdom unaccountably mixed 
up with his strangest whims. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 42. 
4. In diamond-cutting, the charging of the laps 
or wheels with diamond-dust and oil. 
In baking, a 
trough in which dough is set to rise. 
seasonless (sé’zn-les), a. [< season + -less.] 
1. Unmarked by a succession of seasons.— 2. 
Without seasoning or relish; insipid. 
And when the stubborne stroke of my harsh song 
Shall seasonlesse glide through almightie eares, 
Vouchsafe to sweet it with thy blessed tong. 
G. Markham, Tragedy of Sir R. Grinuile. 
sea-spider (sé’spi’dér), π. Some marine ani- 
mal whose appearance suggests aspider. (a)A 
pycnogonid. See cuts under Nymphon and Pycnogonida. 


(b) A spider-crab; any maioid, as Maia igen See 
cuts under Leptopodia; Maia, and Oxyrhyncha. 
sea-spleenwort (sé’splén’wért), ». <A fern, 


Sf nium marinum, native along the west coast 
of Europe. 


sea-squid (sé’skwid), n. 
or calamary. 

sea-squirt (sé’skwért),. Any ascidian or tu- 
nicate: so called from their squirting water 
when they contract. 

sea-staff (sé’staf),n. Same as hanger, 7. 

sea-star (sé’stiir), n. A starfish of any kind. 

sea-starwort (sé’stiir’ wert), n. See starwort. 

sea-stick (sé’stik),”. A herring cured at sea as 
soon as it is caught, in order that it may be first 
in market and bring a high price. [Eng ] 

The herrings caught and cured at sea are called seasticks. 

In order to render them what are called merchantable 


herrings, it is necessary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of salt. 4. ith, Wealth of Nations, III. 31. 


sea-stickleback (sé’stik’1-bak), n. 
gasterosteid, Spinachia spinachia. 
sea-stock (sé’stok),». Fresh provisions, stores, 

είς., placed on board ship for use at sea. 


With perhaps a recruit of green turtles for a sea-stock 
of fresh meat. Scammon, 


sea-strawberry (sé’stra”ber-i), ». A kind of 
polyp, Alcyonium rubiforme. 

sea-sunflower (sé’sun’flou-ér), n. A sea-anem- 
one, 

sea-surgeon (sé’sér’jon), 2, 

sea-swallow (sée’swol’o), 1. 


Any squid; a cuttle 


A marine 


The surgeon-fish. 
1, A tern; any 


xbird of the family Laridz and subfamily Ster- 


nine: so ealled from the long pointed wings, 
long forked. tail, and slender form of most of 
these birds, whose flight and carriage resem- 
ble those of swallows. See cuts under Sterna, 
tern, roseate, Gygis, Hydrochelidon, and Inca.— 
—2. The stormy petrel, Procellaria pelagica. 
See cut under cant. [Prov. Eng.]—8. Inher., 
same as aylet. 


sea-swine 


sea-swine (sé’swin), ». 1, A porpoise. Also 

sea-hog, sea-pig. | 
Most nations calling this fish Porcus marinus, or the sea- 

swine. J. Ray, Philos. Trans., Abridged (1700), II. 845. 
2. The ballan-wrasse: in allusion to a supposed 
sucking noise like that of a pig made by the 
fish. See cut under Labrus, F. Day. [Moray 

xFirth, Scotland. ] 

seat (sét), ΛΑ. [< ME. sete, seete; (a) in part < 
AS. s#t, a place where one sits in ambush, = 
MD. saete, sate, a sitting, seat, chair, station, 
port, dock, = OHG. sdza, gesdze, MHG. sdaze, a 
seat, = Icel. δᾶΐ, a sitting in ambush, an am- 
bush; (0) in part < Icel. seti = Sw. sdte = Dan. 
sede, a seat; from the verb, AS. sittan (pret. szt, 
pl. s#ton), ete., sit: see sit. Cf. settlel, from the 
same verb, and ef. L. sedes, a seat (> E. see?, 
siege), sedile, a seat, chair, sella, a seat, throne, 
saddle (> E. sell2), etc., from the cognate L. 
verb.] 1. A place or thing on which to sit; a 
bench, stool, chair, throne, or the like. 

Priam by purpos a pales gert make 


Ρ 
Within the Cite full Solempne of a sete riall. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1630. 


The tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of them 
that sold doves. . Mat. xxi. 12. 
2. That part of a thing on which one sits, or 
on which another part or thing rests, or by 
which it is supported: as, the seat of a chair; 
the seats in a wagon; the seat of a valve. 

The seat of a valve is the fixed surface on which it rests, 
or against which it presses. Rankine, Steam Engine, § 111. 
3. That part of the body on which one sits; 
the breech, buttocks, or fundament; techni- 
cally, the gluteal region.—4. That part of a 
garment which covers the breech: as, the seat 
of a pair of trousers. 

His blue jean trowsers, very full in the seat, might sug- 
gest an idea of a bluebottle fly. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 53. 
5. Site; situation; location: as, the seat of 
Eden; the seat of a tumor, or of a disease. 

This castle hath a pleasant seat. Shak., Macbeth, i. 6.1. 

Silver-street, the region of money, a good seat for a 
usurer. B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 2. 
6. Abode; place of abode or residence; spe- 
cifically, a mansion: as, a family seat; a coun- 
try-seat. 

In an yle that was negh the noble kynges sete, 

This clene flese was inclosede all with clere water, 


EKuon a forlong therfro, & fully nomore. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 848. 
Prusia, now called Bursia, which was the abiding seat 
of the kings of Bithynia. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 330. 
It is the seat of an Archbishop, having been first an 
Episcopal cite before it was graced with the dignity of an 
Archbishopricke. Coryat, Crudities, I. 100, 
I call’d at my cousin Evelyn’s, who has a very pretty 
seate in the forest, 2 miles behither Clifden. 


Evelyn, Diary, July 23, 1679. 


7. Regular or appropriate place, as of rest, ac- 
tivity, etc.; the place where anything is settled, 
fixed, or established, or is carried on or flour- 
ishes; the matter in which any form inheres: 
as, the seat of war; a seat of learning or of com- 
merce. 

Remember thee! 


Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 96, 
The nature of man includes a mind and understanding, 
which is the seat of Providence. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, ii., Expl. 
It is an interesting, but not a surprising fact, that the 
circumstances of the first planting of Christianity in 
places which were later among its most powerful seats, 
including Rome and Carthage, are not known. 
G. 5. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 516. 
8. A right to sit. (@) Membership, as in a legislative 
or deliberative body, or in the Stock or Produce Exchange: 
as, a seat in Parliament. (0) Sitting-room; sitting accom- 
modation for one person ; a sitting: as, a seatin a church; 
seats for the play. 
9. Method or posture of sitting, as on horse- 
back; hold in sitting: as, to have a firm seat 
in the saddle. 
The ordinary Eastern seat, which approaches more or 
less the seat of a cross-country rider or fox-hunter, is 


nearly as different from the cowboy’s seat as from that of 
a man who rides bareback. 


1. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 659. 
10. A clutch or sitting (of eggs). [Prov. Eng.] 
—11. A place or situation in a shoemaking 
establishment: as, a seat of work; a seat of 
stuff (that is, an engagement to make stuff 
shoes). [Prov. Eng. ] 

After having worked on stuff work in the country, I 
could not bear the idea of returning to the leather-branch ; 
I attempted and obtained a seat of stuff in Bristol. 

Memoirs of J. Lackington, letter xvii. (Davies.) 
12. Same as seat-earth. [Yorkshire, Eng. ]— 
Curule seat, See curule.—Deacons’ seat. See deacon. 


Iv. 40 


xrium.—To take a seat, to sit down. 
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—High seat. Same as rising-seat.— Redistribution of 
Seats Act. See redistribution.—Seat of the soul, that 
part of the body which most dualistic psychologists sup- 
pose to be in direct connection with the soul; the senso- 
(Colloq. } 
seat (sét),v. [< seat,n.] 1. trans. 1. To place 
on a seat; cause to sit down: as, to seat one’s 
guests: often used reflexively: as, to seat one’s 
self at table. 
The guests were no sooner seated but they entered into 
a warm debate. Arbuthnot. 
The young ladies seated themselves demurely in their 
rush-bottomed chairs, and knit their own woollen stock- 
ings. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 
2. To furnish or fit up with seats: as, to seat a 
church for a thousand persons.— 8. To repair 
by renewing or mending the seat: as, to seat a 
chair or a garment.—4. Toafford sitting accom- 
modation for; accommodate with seats or sit- 
tings: as, a room that seats four hundred.— 5. 
To fix; set firm. 
Thus Rodoll was seated againe in his Soueraignty, and 
Wallachia became subject to the Emperour. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 26. 


In youth it perpetually preserves, in age restores the 
complexion; seats your teeth, did they dance like virginal 
jacks, firm as a wall. B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
6. To locate; settle; place definitely as in a 
permanent abode or dwelling-place ; fix: often 
reflexively. 

Fiery diseases, seated in the spirit, embroile the whole 
frame of the body. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 7. 

The greatest plagues that human nature suffers 

Are seated here, wildness and wants innumerable. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, i. 3. 

Perhaps it was with these three Languages as with the 
Frankes Language when they first seated themselues in 
Gallia. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 
7. In mech., to fix in proper place, as on a bed 
or support; cause to lie truly on such support; 
fit accurately.— 8+. To settle; plant with in- 
habitants: as, to seat a country. 

Their neighbours of γε Massachusets. . . had some 
years after seated a towne(called Hingam) on their lands. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 368. 

Plantations which for many years had been seated and 

improved, under the encouragement of several charters. 
Beverley, Virginia, i. {| 93. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To fix or take up abode; set- 
tle down permanently; establish a residence. 

The Dutch demanded what they intended, and whither 
ey would goe; they answered, up γε river to trade (now 
their order was to goe and seat above them). 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 313. 
The Allingtons seated ο ea 1239, 
: velyn, Diary, July 20, 1670. 
2. To rest; lie down. 
The folds where sheepe at night doe seat. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 4. 
sea-tang (sé’tang’, ». A kind of seaweed; 
tang; tangle. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang. 
° Longfellow, Hiawatha, ii. 
sea-tangle (sé’tang’gl), v. One of several spe- 
cies of seaweeds, principally of the genus La- 
minaria. See cut under seaweed. 
seat-back (sét’bak), . A piece of tapestry or 
other textile fabric, leather, or the like made 
for covering the back of a sofa, chair, or other 
piece of furniture: especially used of decora- 
tive pieces made of the size and shape required. 
seat-earth (set’érth), x. In coal-mining, the bed 
of clay by whichmany coal-seams are underlain. 
The composition of this clay varies much in various regions. 
Sometimes it is a plastic clay, often refractory, and much 
used as fire-clay ; sometimes itis more or less mixed with 
silica, or even almost entirely silicious, as in some of the 
midland counties of England, when it is called ganister. 
Also called seat-stone, seat-clay, or simply seat, clunch, 
nson, bind, spavin, and (in Leinster) buddagh ; in the 
United States generally known as under-clay. 
seated (sé’ted), p. a. Placed; situated; fixed 
in or as in a seat; located. 
In the eyes of David it seemed a thing not fit, a thing 
not decent, that himself should be more richly seated than 
God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 23. 


A pretty house, ye see, handsomely seated, 
Sweet and convenient walks, the waters crystal. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iv. 8. 


Never trust me, but you are most delicately seated here, 

full of sweet delight and blandishment! an excellent air! 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

sea-tench (sé’tench), n. The black sea-bream, 
Spondyliosoma lineatum,  [Ireland.] 

sea-term (sé’térm), η. A word or term used 

especially by seamen, or peculiar to the art of 

navigation. 

I agree with you in your censure of the sea-terms in 
Dryden’s Virgil, because no terms of art, or cant words, 
suit the majesty of epick poetry. Pope. 

seat-fastener (sét’fas’nér), π. In a wagon, a 
screw-clamp for securing the seat to the body. 
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sea-turtle 


sea-thong (sé’théng), ». One of several species 
of cord-like or thong-like seaweeds, as Himan- 
thalia lorea, Chorda filum, ete. See Chorda, Hi- 
manthalia, Laminariacee. 

sea-thorn (sé’thérn),. Sameas pustule of the 
sea (which see, under pustule). 

sea-thrift (sé’thrift), n. See thrift. 

seating (sé’ting),n. [Verbal n. of seat,v.] 1. 


* The act of placing on a seat; the act of furnish- 


ing with a seat or seats.—2. Textile material 
made for upholstering the seats of chairs, sofas, 
and the like; especially, haircloth.—3,. pl. In 
mech., collectively, the various fitted supports 
of the parts of a structure or of a machine.— 
4. In ship-building, that part of the floor which 
rests on the keel. 

When the frames are perpendicular to the keel, the 
bevelling of the seating of the floors, i. e. the angle be- 


tween the plane of the side of timber and the keel, is a 
right angle. Thearle, Naval Arch., § 46. 


sea-titling (sé’tit’ling), n. The shore-pipit or 
sea-lark, Anthus aquaticus or obscurus. See 
rock-pipit. . (Local, Eng.] 

seat-lock (sét’lok), n. In railroad-cars, ete., a 
form of lock for holding the back of a reversi- 
ble seat in position. 

sea-toad (se’tdd), n. 1. The sea-frog, fishing- 
frog, or angler, Lophius piscatorius, afish. See 
cut under angler.—2. The toadfish, Opsanus 
tau.—8. The sculpin.—4. The great spider- 
erab, Hyas araneus. Wood. 

sea-tortoise (sé’tér’tis), n. 
toise; a sea-turtle. 

sea-toss (sé’tos), n. A toss overboard into the 
sea: as, give it a sea-toss. [Colloq.] 

sea-tossed, sea-tost (sé’tost), a. Tossed by 
the sea. 


In your imagination hold 
This stage the ship, upon whose deck 
The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak. 
Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., 1. 60. 


seat-rail (sét’ral), ». In furniture, one of the 
horizontal members of the frame which forms 


A marine tor- 


xor supports the seat, as in a chair or a sofa. 


sea-trout (sé’trout), m. 1. Any catadromous 
trout or char, as the common brook-trout of 
the United States, Salvelinus fontinalis.—2. A 
kind of weakfish; any one of the four species 
of scisenoid fishes of the genus Cynoscion which 
oecur along the coast of the middle and south- 
ern United States. One of them is the sque- 
teague. Also, sometimes, salmon-trout. See 
eut under Cynoscion.—8. Another scizenoid fish, 
Cynoscion nobilis, related to the weakfish of the 
Atlantic States. Also called white sea-bass. 
[California.]—4, A chiroid fish, as Hezxa- 
grammos decagrammus, of the Pacific coast of 
the United States: same as rock-trout, 2. 


sea-trumpet (sé’trum’pet), η. 1, A medieval 
musical instrument essentially similar to the 
monochord, but suggestive of the viol. It con- 
sisted of a wooden body about 6 feet long, flat in front, 
polygonal behind, and tapering from a somewhat large 
flat base, which could be rested on the floor, to a short 
thick neck, terminating in a head with a tuning-screw. 
It had but one large string, made of gut, stretched over 
a peculiar bridge, and tuned to a low pitch, usually about 
that of the second C below middle C. The bridge was 
made so as to rest firmly on only one foot, the other be- 
ing free to vibrate upon the body. The instrument was 
played with a large bow, like that of a violoncello. The 
tones used were the natural harmonics of the string, pro- 
duced by lightly touching the nodes. Its scale therefore 
coincided with that of the trumpet; and this fact, taken 
in connection with its general shape, probably suggested 
its name. It was used for both sacred and secular music, 
both alone and in sets of three or four. It was especially 
common in nunneries as an accompaniment for singing, 
since its tones corresponded in pitch with those of the 
female voice. The latest specimens date from early in 
the eighteenth century. The instrument is important in 
connection with the development of the viol. Also ma- 
rine trumpet, tromba marina, nuns’-fiddle, ete. 
2. In bot., a large seaweed, Ecklonia buccinalis, 
of the southern ocean. It has a stem often more 
than 20 feet in height, crowned by a fan-shaped cluster 
of fronds, each 12 feet or more inlength. The stem is 
hollow in the upper part, and when dried is frequently 
used as a trumpet by the native herdsmen of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whence the name. It is also used as a siphon. 
Also called trumpetweed. 


3. A large marine gastropod of the genus 
Triton. 

seat-stand (sét’stand), ». Ina railroad-ear, a 
support, generally made of metal, for the end 
of the seat next the aisle. 

seat-stone (sét’ston), nm. Same as seat-earth. 

sea-turn (sé’térn),n. A gale or breeze coming 
from the sea, generally accompanied by thick 
weather. 

sea-turtle! (sé’tér’tl), κ. [< seal + turtlel.] 
The sea-pigeon, or black guillemot, Uria grylle. 
See cut under guillemot. 





sea-turtle 


sea-turtle2? (sé’tér’tl), n. [< seal + turtle2.] 
Any marine chelonian; a sea-tortoise. These 
all have the limbs formed as flippers. Some furnish the 
tortoise-shell of commerce; others are famous among epi- 
cures. ‘lhe leading forms are the hawkbill, leatherback, 
loggerhead, and green turtle. 


seat-worm (sét’ wérm), π. A pinworm com- 


monly infesting the fundament. See cut un- 
der Oxyuris. 
sea-umbrella (s6’um-brel’i), n. A pennatu- 


laceous polyp of the genus Umbellularia. 
sea-unicorn (sé’u’ni-kérn), π. The narwhal, 
Monodon monoceros: so called from the single 
horn-like tusk of the male, sometimes 8 feet 
long. See cuts under Monodon and narwhal. 
sea-urchin (s6’ér’chin), η. An echinoid; any 
member of the Echinoidea; a sea-egg or sea- 


hedgehog. Many of the leading forms have popular 
designations or vernacular book-names, as heart-urchins, 
Spatungidg ; helmet-urchins, Galeritid@ ; shield-urchins, 
Scutellide ; turban-urchins, Cidaridz. The common green 
sea-urchin of New England is Strongylocentrotus drobachi- 
ensts (figured under the generic word). A purple sea-ur- 
chin is Arbacia punctulata. Toxopneustes franciscorum 
is a Californian sea-urchin used for food by Indians, and 
the common European one figured under Echinus is classic 
in the annals of gastronomy. The species here figured is 





Sea-urchin (Phormosoma luculentum). 


flatter and less prickly than usual; still flatter ones are 
those known as cake-urchins, sand-dollars, etc. (See sand- 
dollar.) Some sea-urchins have spines several inches long, 
and in others thespines become heavy clubs. Sea-urchins, 
like sea-anemones, are common objects on most sea-coasts, 
and their dry tests, usually lacking the spines, are often of 
beautiful tints. See Hchinus, also cuts under ambulacrum, 
Ananchytes, cake-urchin, Cidaris, Clypeastridz, Echinoi- 
dea, Echinometra, Echinothurtidz, Echinus, Encope, lan- 
tern, petalostichous, and Strongylocentrotus. 

sea-valve (sé’valv), π. Any one of several 
valves in the bottom or side of a steamship 
communicating with the sea below the water- 
line. 


sea-vampire (sé’vam’pir), ». A devil-fish or 
manta. 

seave (sév),”. [Also written seive ; < ME. seyfe 
= Icel. sef = Dan. siv = Sw. saf, arush. Cf. 
sieve.} 1. Arush. Cath. Ang., p. 327.—2. A 
wick made of rush. 

seavent, seaventeen}, etc. 
of seven, seventeen, ete. 

sea-view (sé’vii), η. A prospect at sea or of 
the sea, or a picture representing a scene at sea; 
a Marine view. 


Obsolete spellings 








“ey Ke eet 1” 
Sea-walls. 
A. Plymouth (England) breakwater: a, a, level of the top; 4, 4, 

low water at spring tide; c, bottom; αἲ, foreshore; e,sea-slope ; 7, top. 

B. Sea-dike: 6, the sea-bottom; @, rubble; 4, core; 6, wa stone ; 

a@,sea-level 6 and D. Sectional diagrams of inclosure of Zuid Plas, 

near Rotterdam, Holland. 8. Dutch polder-bank, consisting of sheet- 
piling with earth filling, and an apron of rubble on the side toward the 


sea. F. Wall of sheet-piling at Havre, France, with earth embank- 
ment behind the piles. 
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seavy (sé’vi), a. [< seave + -y1,] Overgrown 
with rushes: as, seavy ground. Ray, Gloss. of 
North Country Words. [Prov. Eng. ] 

sea-wall (sé’wal), n. [< ME. *sewall, < AS. 
s#weall (poet.), a eliff by the sea, a wall formed 
by the sea, «δέ, sea, + weall, wall.] 1. A strong 
wall or embankment on the shore, designed to 
prevent encroachments of the sea, to form a 
breakwater, ete. See cut in preceding column. 
—2. An embankment of stones thrown up by 
the waves on a shore. 

sea-walled (sé’wald), a. Surrounded or de- 
fended by the sea. [Rare. ] 


When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up. 
Shak., Rich. IL., iii. 4. 43. 
sea-wand (sé’wond), ». See hanger, 7. 
seawan, seawant (sé’won, -wont), ». [Amer. 
Ind. | ‘Wampum. 
This [Indian money] was nothing more nor less than 
strings of beads wrought of clams, periwinkles, and other 


shell-fish, and called seawant or wampun. 
rving, Knickerbocker, p. 232. 


seaward, seawards (sé’wiird, -wiirdz), adv. 
[< sea +-ward.] Toward the sea. 
The rock rush’d seaward with impetuous roar, 


Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyss the boaster bore. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, iv. 681. 


seaward (sé’wiird), a. [< seaward, adv.] 1. 
Directed toward the sea. 
Those loving papers, where friends send 


With glad grief to your sea-ward steps farewell. _ 
Donne, Poems, Epistles, Το Sir Henry Wotton, at his going 


[Ambassador to Venice. 
2+. Fresh from the sea. 


White herynge in a dische, if hit be seaward & fresshe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 161. 


seaware (se’war), 7. [Also seawore, dial. sea- 
ore; < ME. *seeware, ς AS. s®war (found only 
in the form swaur, an error for *s®waar), (sz, 
sea, + wdr, weed: see ware3.] Seaweed; es- 
pecially, the larger, coarser kinds of algew that 
are thrown up by the sea and used as manure, 
ete. 

sea-washballs (sé’wosh’balz), n. pl. The egg- 
eases of the whelk Buccinum undatum. (Local, 
Eng. | 

ων νέος (sé’wi’tér), n. [< ME. seewater, ς 
AS. sweeter, ς s#, sea, + weter, water.] The 
salt water of the sea or ocean. See ocean. 


Sea-water shalt thou drink. Shak., Tempest, i. 2, 462. 


sea-wax (sé’waks),». Same as maltha. 

seaway (sé’wa),”. Naut., progress made by a 
vessel through the waves.—In a seaway, in the 
position of a vessel where a moderately heavy sea is run- 
ning. 

seaweed (sé’wéd),n. Any plant or plants grow- 
ing in the sea; 
more particu- 
larly, any mem- 
ber of the group 


Algz. They are 
very abundant, es- 
pecially in warm 
seas, and are often 
exceedingly deli- 
cate and beautiful. 
See Alga. See also 
cuts under air- 
cell, conjugation, 
Fucus, guilfweed, 
and Macrocystis. 
Also called _ sea- 
moss. —Seaweed- 
bath, a bath made 
by adding to sea- 
water an infusion 
of Fucus vesicu- 
losus. — Seaweed- 





fern, the fern 
Phyllitis Scolo- 
pendrium. 


sea-whip (sé’- 
hwip),”. A gor- 
goniaceous al- 
ecyonarian po- 
lyp of slen- 
der, straight 
or spiral, and 
little-branched 
or branchless 
shape; any al- 
cyonarian of such form, as black coral. 
Antipathes. 
sea-whipcord (sé’hwip’kérd), n. The common 
seaweed Chorda filum. See sea-thong, sea-iace. 
sea-whiplash (sé’hwip’lash), n. Same as sea- 
whipeord. 
sea-whistle (sé’hwis’1), n. The common sea- 
weed Ascophyllum nodosum (Fucus nodosus of 
authors): so named because the bladders or 


Seaweeds. 


1. Laminaria digttata, ο. L. longicruris, 


See 


sebaceous 


vesicles in the continuity of the frond are used 
by children as whistles. 
sea-wife (sé’wif), x. 1. A kind of wrasse, La- 
brus vetula, a labroid fish.—2, The fish Acan- 
tholabrus. 
sea-willow (sé’wil’6), n. A gorgoniaceous 
polyp of the genus Gorgonia, as G. anceps and 
others, with slender fiexible branches like 
withes or osier. 
sea-wind (56/ wind), ». 
the sea. See sea-breeze. 
sea-wing (sé’wing), π. 1. A wing-shell. 
Pinna?,—2, Asail. [Rare.] 
Antony 
Claps on his sea-wing, and, like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 

Shak., A. and C., iii. 10. 20. 
sea-withwind (sé’ with’ wind), ». A species of 
bindweed, Convolvulus Soldanella; sea-bells. , 
sea-wold (sé’wold), ». A wold-like tract under 

the sea, . [Rare.] 
We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 
On the broad sea-wolds. Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
sea-wolf (sé’wulf), π. 1. The wolf-fish, Anar- 
rhicus lupus.—2. The bass, Dicentrarchus lupus. 
See bass! (a).—3, The sea-elephant or the sea- 


A wind blowing from 


See 


lion. [Nowrare.]—4, A viking; a pirate. 
Sullenly answered Ulf, 
The old sea-wolf. 


Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Musician’s Tale, xix- 
sea-woodcock (56΄ wid’ kok), π. The Kuropean 
bar-tailed godwit. See cut under Limosa. 
sea-woodlouse (sé’wud’lous),”. 1. Anisopod 
of the family Asellidz; a sea-slater. Also sea- 
louse. — 2. A chiton, or coat-of-mail shell: so 
called from resembling the jisopods named 
wood-lice. See cut under Chitonide. 
seawore (sé’wor), 7. Same as seaware, 
sea-worm (sé’wérm), 2., A marine annelid; a 
free errant worm of salt water, as distinguished 
from a sedentary or a terrestrial worm; a 
nereid. The species are very numerous, and 
the name has no specifie application. 
sea-wormwood (sé’wérm’wid), x. A saline 
plant, Artemisia maritima, found on the shores 
of Europe and North Africa, also occupyin 
large tracts in the region of the Black and 
Caspian seas. 
sea-worn (se’worn), a. 
the sea. Drayton. 
seaworthiness (sé’ wér’ THi-nes), ». Seaworthy 
character or condition; fitness as regards struc- 
ture, equipment, lading, crew, etc., for encoun- 
tering the perils of the sea. 
seaworthy (sé’wér’fHi), a. In fit condition to 
encounter stormy weather at sea; stanch and 
ae adapted for voyaging: as, a seaworthy 
ship. 


Worn or abraded by 


Dull the voyage was with long delays, 
The vessel scarce sea-worthy. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
sea-wrack (sé’rak), ». 1. Same as grass-wrack. 
—2. Coarse seaweeds of any kind that are cast 
upon the sea-shore, such as Fucaceze, Lami- 
nariacee, ete.; oreweed. See wrack, 1 (a). 
seax, 7. [AS. seax, a knife: see sazl.] 1. A 
curved one-edged sword or war-knife used by 
Germanie and Celtic peoples; specifically, the 
largest weapon of this sort, having a blade 

sometimes 20 inches in length. 
» They invited the British toa parley and banquet on Sal- 
isbury Plain; where suddenly drawing out their seazes, 
concealed under their long coats— being crooked swords, 
the emblem of their indirect proceedings—they made 
their innocent guests with their blood pay the shots of 
their entertainment. Fuller, Ch. Hist., I. v. 25. 


Their arms and weapons, helmet and mail-shirt, tall 
spear and javelin, sword and seax, the short, broad dag- 
ger that hung at each warrior’s girdle, gathered to them 
much of the legend and the art which gave color and 
poetry to the life of Englishmen. 

J. 1. Green, Hist. Eng. People, 1. i. 
2. In her., a bearing representing a weapon 
more or less like the above, but often ap- 
proaching the form of a simitar, to distin- 
guish it from which it is then engrailed at the 
back. 
sebaceous (sé-ba’shius), α. [= F. sebacé, < L. 
sebaceus, of tallow, < sebum, sevum, tallow, suet, 
grease.] 1. Pertaining to tallow orfat; made 
of, containing, or secreting fatty matter ; fatty. 
—2. In bot., having the appearance of tallow, 
grease, or fat: as, the sebaceous secretions of 
some plants. Henslow.—3. In anat. and zodl.: 
(a) Fatty; oily; greasy; unctuous: as, seba- 
ceous substances: specifically noting the secre- 
tion of the sebaceous follicles. (0) Secreting, 
containing, or conveying sebaceous matter: as, 
a sebaceous follicle, gland, or duct.— sebaceous 
cyst, a tumor formed from a sebaceous gland, its duct 





sebaceous 


having been obstructed and the secretion accumulated, 
this being accompanied by overgrowth of the epithelial 
lining of the sac and the surrounding connective tissue.— 
Sebaceous gland, crypt, or follicle,a cutaneous aci- 
nose gland of small size, opening usually into a hair-folli- 
cle, and secreting a greasy substance which lubricates the 
hair and the skin. Such structures are almost universal 
among the higher vertebrates, and of many special kinds, 
though all of one general character. In man they are es- 
pecially notable on the face, being represented by the pores 
in the skin, which when stopped with amorbidly consistent 
secretion produce the unsightly black specks called come- 
dones. The Meibomian follicles of the eyelids, the prepu- 
tial follicles of the penis, the anal or subcaudal pouch of 
the badger, etc., are similar structures. The rump-gland 
of birds isan enormous Sebaceous gland. (See el@odochon.) 
The mammary glandsare allied structures, and apparently 
derived from sebaceous glands. The scent-glands of va- 
rious animals, as the musk, beaver, civet, badger, etc., 
are all of like character. They serve to keep the skin in 
order, attract the sexes, repel enemies, etc. See castor2, 
civetl, musk, and cut under Aair.—Sebaceous humor, 
an oily matter secreted by the sebaceous glands, which 
serves to lubricate the hairs and the skin. Also called 
sebum, sebum cutaneum, and smegma.—Sebaceous tu- 
mor. (a) A sebaceous cyst. See above. (0) Same as 
pearl-tumor, 2. 

sebacic (sé-bas’ik),a. [= F. sébacique; as se- 
bac(eous) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to fat; ob- 
tained from fat: as, sebacic acid (Cj9H 1.04), an 
acid obtained from olein.. It crystallizes in 
white, nacreous, very light needles or laminz 
resembling those of benzoic acid. Also sebic. 

Se-Baptist (sé’bap’tist), n. [< L. se, oneself, 
+ LL. baptistes, baptist: see baptist.] One who 
baptizes himself; specifically, a member of a 
small religious body which separated from the 
Brownists early in the seventeenth century: 
said to have been founded by John Smyth, who 
first baptized himself and then his followers. 

Sebastes (s6-bas’téz), m. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), 
ς Gr. σεβαστός, reverend, august, ς σεβάζεσθαι, 
be afraid of, « σέβας, reverential awe, « σέβεσ- 
Gat, feel awe or fear.] A genus of scorpeenoid 
fishes, with few species, of northern seas. It 
was employed first for Scorpenidze with a scaly head and 
without filaments, but by recent ichthyologists it is re- 
stricted to species with 15 dorsal spines and 31 vertebre, 
inhabiting the North Atlantic, and typical of the Sebasti- 





Rose-fish, or Norway Haddock (Sebastes marinus). 


nz. S. marinus, of both coasts of the North Atlantic, is 
the redfish, rose-fish, red-snapper, Norway haddock, or 
hemdurgan, of a nearly uniform orange-red color. 

Sebastiania (sé-bas-ti-a’ni-i),». [NL. (Spren- 
gel, 1821), named after Antonio Sebastiani, who 
wrote (1813-19) on the plants of Rome.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous apetalous plants of 
the family Euphorbiacea, tribe Hippomanee. 
It is characterized by moneecious flowers without a disk 
and with minute floral bracts, a three- to five-parted calyx, 
the stamens usually two or three, the ovary three-celled, 
with spreading or revolute undivided styles and with three 
ovules. There are about 40 species, natives chiefly of 
Brazil, with two in the tropics of the old world, and 
another, S. ligustrina, in the United States from North 
Carolina to Florida and Louisiana. They are usually slen- 
der shrubs, with small and narrow alternate leaves and 
slender racemes, which are terminal or also lateral, and 
consist of many minute staminate flowers, usually with a 
single larger solitary pistillate flower below. 

Sebastichthys (sé-bas-tik’this), n. [NL. (Gill, 
1862), < Gr. σεβαστός, reverend, august, + ἰχθύς, 
a fish.] A genus of scorpenoid fishes, with 13 
dorsal spines, 27 vertebra, and moderate lower 
Jaw. About 40 species inhabit the North Pacific. They 
are chiefly known as rockfish and rock-cod. They are of ra- 
ther large size and varied, often brilliant, colors. All are 
ovoviviparous, and bring forth young about half an inch 
long. ‘They have many local designations. See cuts un- 
der corsair, priest-fish, and rockjish. 

Sebastine (sé-bas-ti’né), ». pl. [NL., < Sebastes 
+ -ine.) A subfamily of scorpsenoid fishes, 
typified by the genus Sebastes, having the verte- 
bre increased in number (12 abdominal, 15 to 
19 caudal), and the dorsal commencing over 
the operculum. The species are Pararctalian, 
and most numerous in the North Pacific. See 
rockfish. 

sebastine (sé-bas’tin), nm. anda. I, x. A scor- 
penoid fish of the subfamily Sebasting. 

ΤΙ. a. Of, or having characteristics of, the Se- 
basting. 

Sebastodes (sé-bas-t6’déz), n. [NL. (Gill, 
1861), < Sebastes + Gr. εἶδος, form.] A genus of 
scorpenoid fishes, containing one species, dif- 
fering from Sebastichthys by the very prominent 
chin and minute seales. 
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sebastoid (sé-bas’toid), a. Of, or having char- 
acteristics of, the Sebastine ; like the genus Se- 
bastes. 

sebastomania (sé-bas-td-ma’ni-i), n. [ς Gr. 
σεβαστός, reverend, august, + µανία, madness. ] 
Religious insanity. Wharton. [Rare.] 

Sebastopol goose. See goose. 

Sebat, Shebat (se-, she-bat’),». [Heb.] The 
fifth month of the Jewish civil year, and the 
eleventh of the sacred or ecclesiastical year, 
corresponding to the latter part of January and 
the first part of February. Zech. i. 7. 

sebate (se’bat), π. [= F. sebate = Sp. Pg. se- 
bato ; as L. sebum, tallow, + -atel.] In chem.,a 
salt formed by sebacic acid and a base. 

sebesten, sebestan (sé-bes’ten, -tan), ». [Also 
sepistan ; = OF. sebeste, F. sebeste = Sp. sebesten, 
the tree, sebasta, the fruit, = Pg. sebeste, sebes- 
teira, the tree, sebesta, the fruit (NL. sebesten), 
= It. sebesten, < Ar. sebestan, Pers. sapistan, the 
fruit sebesten.] A tree of the genus Cordia; 
also, its plum-like fruit. There are two species. 6: 
Myzxa, the more important, is found from Egypt to India 
and tropical Australia; the other is the Last Indian C. ob- 
liqua (C. latifolia). In the East their dried fruit is used 
medicinally for its demulcent properties ; it was former] 


so used in Europe. In India the natives pickle the fres 
fruit. Also called Assyrian or sebesten plum. 


sebic (sé’bik), a. [< L. sebum, tallow, grease, 
+ -ic.]| Same as sebacic. 

sebiferous (sé-bif’e-rus), a. [ς L. sebum, tal- 
low, grease, + ferre=E. bearl.] In anat., bot., 
and zool., sebaceous; sebiparous.— Sebiferous 
gland. Same as sebaceous gland (which see, under seba- 


ceous). 

sebilla (sé-bil’ii), m. [= OF. sebille, F. sébile, a 
basket, pannier, wooden bow]; origin unknown. ] 
In stone-cutting, a wooden bowl for holding the 
sand and water used in sawing, grinding, pol- 
ishing, ete. 

sebiparous (sé-bip’a-rus), a. [< L. sebum, tal- 
low, grease, + parere, produce.] Producing se- 
baceous matter; sebiferous; sebaceous, as a 


follicle or gland. 
sebka (seb’kii), m. [Also sebkha; Ar. (?).] A 
name given in northern Africa to the dry bed 
of a salt lake, or to an area covered with an 
incrustation of salt; a salt-marsh. Compare 
shott. 
At last its dwindling current bends westward to the 
sebkha (salt marsh) of Debiaya. Encye. Brit., X V1. 832. 
seborrhea, seborrhea (seb-6-ré’ii), π. [NL. 
seborrhea, < L. sebum, tallow (see sebaceous), + 
Gr. ῥοία, a flow, < ῥεῖν, flow.] <A disease of the 
sebaceous glands, characterized by excessive 
and perverted excretion. It is divisible into sebor- 
rhea oleosa and seborrhea sicca, the former covering the 
skin with an oily coating, and the latter presenting crusts 
of the dried secretion.—Seborrhea genitalium, the ac- 


cumulation of a cheesy excretion under the prepuce in the 
male, and within the labia in the female. 


seborrheic, seborrhosic (seb-6-ré’ik), a. [< seb- 
orrhea + -ic.] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, seborrhea. 

Sebuzan (seb-i-6’an),». [< LGr. Σεβυαῖοι.] One 
of a sect of Samaritans who kept the sacred 
festivals at dates different from those pre- 
scribed in the Jewish ritual. 

sebum (sé’bum), ». [NL.,< L. sebum, tallow: 
see sebaceous. Cf. sevum.] The secretion of 
the sebaceous glands. Also sebum cutaneum. 
—Sebum palpebrale, the secretion of the Meibomian 
glands.—Sebum przputiale, smegma. 

sebundy, sebundee (sé-bun’di, -dé), π. [Also 
sibbendy ; < Hind. sibandi, Telugu sibbandi, ir- 
regular soldiery.] In the East Indies, an irreg- 
ular or native soldier or local militiaman, gen- 
erally employed in the service of the revenue 
and police departments; also, collectively, lo- 
cal militia or police. 


I found him in the command of aregiment of sebundees, 

or native militia. Hon. R. Lindsay, Anecdotes of an 
[Indian Life, ii., note. 

The employment of these people . . . as sebundy is ad- 


vantageous. Wellington Despatches (ed. 1837), ΤΙ. 170. 
((Yule and Burnell.) 
Sec., sec. An abbreviation of secretary, secant, 


second, section, etc. 
sec, An abbreviation of secundum, according to. 
secability (sek-a-bil’i-ti), πα. [< LL. secabili- 
ta(t-)s, capacity for being cut, < secabilis, that 
may be cut, ¢ L. secare, eut.}] Capability of be- 
ing cut or divided into parts. 

It is possible that it [matter] may not be indefinitely 
divisible; that there may be a limit to the successive divi- 
sion or secability of its parts. Graham, Chemistry, I. 133. 

Secale (sé-ka’l6), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
« L. secale, rye, < secare, cut: see secant.] A 
genus of grasses, including rye, of the tribe 
Hordeex and subtribe Triticezx. It is character- 
ized by its crowded cylindrical spike of compressed 


secern 


spikelets which have the flat side sessile against a hol- 
lowed joint of the main axis of the plant, and which are 
commonly but two-flowered. The flowering glume is 
tipped with a long awn formed from the five nerves, 
of which the lateral are obscure on the inner face and 
conspicuous on the outer. The 2 species have been long 
spontaneous in western and central Asia, and also in 
the Mediterranean region, where 1 or 2 native varieties 
are by some considered distinct species. All are erect 
annual grasses with flat leaves and dense terminal 
bearded spikes. The secale cornutum of pharmacy, 
used in obstetric practice, is merely the common rye 


affected with ergot. See rye. 
Secamoine (sek-a-m0’né),n. [NL. (R. Brown, 


1809).] A genus of dicotyledonous sympeta- 
lous plants, of the family Asclepiadacee, type 
of the tribe Secamonez. It is characterized by the 
usually dextrorsely overlapping lobes of the wheel-shaped 
and five-parted corolla, and by the simple scales of the 
crown with distinct straight or incurved tips. There are 
about 24 species, natives of the tropics in Asia, Austra- 
lia, and the Mascarene Islands. They are much-branched 
shrubby climbers, bearing opposite leaves which are often 
punctate with pellucid dots. The small flowers are borne 
in axillary cymes. Some species secrete an acrid princi- 
ple, useful in medicine. The roots of S. emetica are em- 
ployed in India as a substitute for ipecacuanha. 
Secamonee (sek-a-m0’n6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Rob- 
ert Brown, 1809), < Secamone + -cx.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants, of the 
family Asclepiadacee. It includes the 2 genera Seca- 
mone (the type) and J’oxocarpus, both natives principally 
of Asia and Africa within the tropics, with perhaps a third 
genus, Genianthus, of the East Indies. In the system of 
Engler and Prantl Toxocarpus and Genianthus ave made 


sections of Secamone. 
secancy (sé’kan-si),. [<¢ secan(t) + -cy.] A 


cutting or intersection: as, the point of secancy 


xof one line with another. 


secant (sé’kant),a.andn. [= F. sécant = Sp. 
Pg. It. secante = D. secans = G. secante = Sw. 
Dan. sekant, ς L. secan(t-)s, ppr. of secare, cut, 
= Teut. sag, seg, in AS. sagu, 


a saw, sigthe, ascythe, ete. From ii 
the L. secare are also ult. section, 

sector, οἵο., bisect, dissect, exsect, 

intersect, prosect, resect, trisect, ‘ 
insect, scion, sickle, risk, ete.] I. 

a. Cutting; dividing into two 

parts.— Secant plane, a plane cutting i 'D 
a surface or solid. 

II, ». 1. A line which euts a in 
figure in any way.—2. Specifi- τε 
cally, in trigon., a line from the fhe ratio of AB 

to AD isthe secant 


center of a circle through one ex- 
tremity of an are (whose secant 
it is said to be) to the tangent 
from the other extremity of the 
same are; or the ratio of this line to the radius; 
the reciprocal of the cosine. Abbreviated sec. 
—Double secant. See double.-—Secant of an angle, a 
trigonometrical function, the reciprocal of the cosine, 
equal to the ratio of the hypotenuse to a leg of a right 
triangle when these include the angle.—f€ecant of an 
arc, a line drawn normally outward from one extremity 
of the arc of a circle until it meets the tangent from the 
other extremity. This use of the term was introduced in 
1583 by the Danish mathematician Thomas Finke. 


secco (sek’k6), n. anda. [It., = F. sec, dry, « 
L. siccus, dry.] 1. n. In the fine arts, same as 
tempera painting (which see, under tempera). 
Also ealled fresco secco. 
ΤΙ. a. In music, unaccompanied; plain. 

recitative. 

secede (sé-séd’), v. 1.3 pret. and pp. seceded, ppr. 
seceding. [ς L. secedere, pp. secessus, go away, 
withdraw, < se-, apart, + cedere, go, go away: 
see cede.] Togo apart; retire, withdraw from 
fellowship, communion, or association, sepa- 
rate one’s self from others er from some asso- 
ciation; specifically, to withdraw from a po- 
litical or religious organization: as, certain 
ministers seceded from the Church of Seotland 
about the year 1733; certain of the United 
States of America attempted to secede and form 
an independent government in 1860-61. 

seceder (sé-s6’dér), κ. [< secede + -erl.] 1. 
One who secedes or withdraws from commu- 
nion or association with an organization.— 2, 
[οαρ.] A member of the Secession Church in 
Seotland. See Secession Church, under seces- 


sion.— Original Seceders, United Original Seceders, 
religious denominations in Scotland, offshoots, more or 
less remote, from branches of the Secession Church. 


secern (sé-sérn’), v. % and i. [¢< L. secernere, 

pp. secretus, sunder, separate, < se-, apart, + 
cernere, divide, separate’ see concern, decern, 
discern, etc., and ef. secret, δεογείο.] 1. Tosep- 
arate. 


A vascular and tubular system, with a secerning or sep- 
arating cellular arrangement. 
B. W. Richardson, Prevent. Med., p. 95. 


2. To distinguish. 


Averroes secerns a sense of titillation and a sense of 
hunger and thirst. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxvii 


of the angle A; 
and AB is the se- 
cant of the arc 
CD. 


See 





secern 
3. In physiol., to secrete. 


The pituite or mucus secernedinthe nose. . 
excrementitious but a laudable humour. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 
secernent (sé-sér’nent), a. and η. [< 1. se- 
cernen(t-)s, ppr. of secernere, sunder, separate: 
see secern.] I, a. Separating; secreting, or 
having the power of secreting. 

II, απ. 1. That which promotes secretion. 
Darwin.—2. In anat., an organ whose fune- 
tion is to secrete or separate matters from the 
blood. 

secernment (sé-sérn’ ment), η. [< secern + 
-ment.| The process or act of separating or 
secreting; secretion. 

secesh (sé-sesh’),n.anda. [Abbr. of secession- 
ist, also, as n., of the pl. secessionists.] Seces- 
sionist; also, secessionists collectively. [Col- 
loq. or slang, U.S 

You are unloyal— you are secesh against your birthright. 

S. Bowles, In Merriam, I. 335. 

secesher (sé-sesh’ér), m. [< secesh + -erl.] A 
secessionist. [Colloq. or slang, U. 8.] 
Schoolin’s wut they can’t seem to stan’; they’re tu con- 

sarned high-pressure ; 


An’ knowin’ t’ much might spile a boy for bein’ a Secesher. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 


secesst (sé-ses’), 2. [= Sp. seceso, ¢ L. secessus, 

a going away, withdrawal, retirement, < sece- 
dere, pp. secessus, separate, withdraw: see se- 
cede.) Retirement; retreat. 


Silent secesse, waste solitude. 
Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems, Το the Reader. 


secession (sé-sesh’on), π. [< OF. secession, F. 
sécession = Sp. secesion = It. secessione, < L. 
secessio(n-), a going aside, separation, schism, 
< secedere, pp. secessus, go aside: see secede. | 
1+. The act of seceding or withdrawing; with- 
drawal; retirement; seclusion; detachment; 
separation. 


No desire, or fear, or doubt, that troubles the air; nor 
any difficulty, past, present, or to come, that the imagi- 
nation may not pass over without offence, in that sweet 
secession [sleep]. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 15. 


But we must not take an abatement for an emptiness, a 
secession for a destitution. Rev. 7. Adams, Works, IT. 55. 


2. Specifically, the act of seceding or with- 
drawing from a religious or political organiza- 
tion or association; formal withdrawal. 


After the infallibility of the pope had been proclaimed 
as a dogma by the Vatican council in 1871, several com- 
munities as well as individuals declared their secession 
from the Roman Church. They are called Old Catholics, 
and they have selected a bishop who has been acknow- 
ledged by most of the states. Encyc. Brit., X. 469. 


The doctrine of secession —the right of aState, or a com- 
bination of States, to withdraw from the Union—was born 
of that war [1812]. . . . They [New England States] had a 
convention [1814], famous under the name of Hartford, to 
which the design of secession was imputed. . . . The ex- 
istence of that convention raised the question of secession, 
and presented the first instance of the greatest danger in 
the working of the double form of our government — that 
of a collision between a part of the States and the federal 
government. T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, I. 4. 


(a) In Scottish eccles. hist., the separation from the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland which originated in 1733; hence, 
the whole body of the members of the Secession Church 
(which see, below). (6)In U.S. hist., the attempted with- 
drawal, in 1860-61, of eleven States from the Union. See 
Confederate States, under confederate.—Ordinances of 
secession, in U. S. hist., ordinances passed by conven- 
tions of eleven Southern States, in 1860-61, declaring their 
withdrawal from the Union.—Secession Church, a re- 
ligious denomination in Scotland which took its rise in the 
secession of four ministers (Ebenezer Erskine, William 
Wilson, Alexander Moncrieff, and James Fisher) from the 
Church of Scotland in 1733. A “breach” in 1747 resulted 
in the formation of the Burgher and Antiburgher Synods 
(see Antiburgher); but these were reunited in 1820 under 
the name of the United Secession Church, which in turn 
united with the Relief Synod in 1847 to form the existing 
United Presbyterian Church.—War of secession, in 
U.S. hist., the civil war which resulted from the attempted 
withdrawal, in 1860-61, of eleven Southern States from the 
United States of America. It lasted a little over four 
years, and terminated in the defeat of the seceding States, 
with the attendant abolition of negro slaveryin the United 
States. The seceding States were subsequently recon- 
structed as States of the Union. Also called the war of 
the rebellion, the rebellion, and the civil war. 


secessionism (sé-sesh’on-izm), n. [< secession 
+ -ism.] The doctrine of secession; the prin- 
ciple that affirms the right of a person or party 
to secede, separate, or withdraw from a politi- 
eal or religious organization, or the right of a 
state to secede at its pleasure from a federal 

x union. 

secessionist (sé-sesh’on-ist), π. anda. [= F. 
sécessioniste; as secession + -ist.] JT, n. One 
who maintains the principle of secessionism; 
specifically, in U. S. hist., one who took part 
in or sympathized with the attempt of the 
Southern States, in 1860-65, to withdraw from 
the Union; an inhabitant of a Southern State 


. isnotan 
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who aided or sympathized with the secession 
movement. 
ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to secession or seces- 

sionists. 

secessive (sé-ses’iv), a. [ζ Τι. secessus, pp. of 
secedere, go aside, + -~ive.] Set apart; sepa- 
rated; isolated. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 40. 
[Rare. ] 

sechet, v. 
scekl, 

sechino (se-ké’n6), n. [It.] See sequin. 

Sechium (sé’ki-um), π. [NL. (P. Browne, 1756), 
so called, it is said, because used to fatten hogs 
in Jamaica; prop. *Seciwm, ς Gr. σηκός, a pen, 
fold, inclosure.] A name for Chayota, a genus 
of gourds, family Cucurbitacex. It is characterized 
by moneecious flowers witha saucer-shaped calyx marked 
with ten radiating ridges, a five-parted wheel-shaped 
corolla, five free anthers (four with two flexuous cells and 
the other with but one), a six-lobed stigma, and a bristly 
and spindle-shaped one-celled ovary with a single ovule 
which matures into a smooth woody roundish seed with 
very large cotyledons. The only species, Chayota edulis, 
is an annual climbing vine with roughish stems, native of 
the West Indies, cultivated in southern Europe and trop- 
ical America and Asia for its large edible fleshy fruit, 
which is oblong or pear-shaped and conspicuously fur- 
rowed. It bears thin heart-shaped and five-angled leaves, 
tendrils with two to five branches, and small yellow flowers 
in long racemes, the solitary fertile flower in the same ra- 
ceme with the very numerous staminate ones. The fruits 
are very prickly, green and shining, white within, and 
about 4 inches long, and, like the large starchy roots, are 
eaten boiled with meat or as a vegetable. ‘They are called 
vegetable pears in the British colonies. The large green 
seed protrudes from one end and often germinates before 
falling. See cheyote, the native name. : πο 

seckel (sek’el), m. [So called from its originat- 
ing on the farm of Mr. Seckel, near Philadel- 
phia.] A small delicious pear, ripening about 
the end of October, but keeping good for a 
short time only. These pears are often called 
sickle-pears. See pearl, 2. 

seclet, απ. [< OF. secle, siecle, F. siécle = Pr. 
secle, segle = Cat. sigle = Sp. siglo = Pg. se- 


A Middle English assibilated form of 


culo = It. secolo, an age, century, < L. secu- * 


lum, seculum, poet. syncopated seclum, seclum, 
a race, generation, usually of time, a lifetime, 
generation, an age, the age, the times, esp. a 
hundred years, a century, LL. eccl. this world, 
the world, worldliness: root uncertain. Hence 
ult. secular, ete.] A century, 
It is wont to be said that three generations make one 
secle, or hundred years. Hammond, Pract. Catechism. 
seclude (sé-kléd’), v. t.; pret. and pp. secluded, 
ppr. secluding. [< L. secludere, shut off, < se-, 
apart, + claudere, shut: see closel.] 1. To 
shut off or keep apart, as from company, so- 
ciety, ete.; withdraw from society or into soli- 
tude: as, to seclude one’s self from the world. 
Sundrie Hon>b!l: Lords had obtained a large grante from 
y® king, for ye more northerly parts of that countrie, de- 


rived out of ye Virginia patente, and wholy secluded from 
their Govermente. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 44. 


Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
Seclude their bosom slaves. Thomson. 
Miss Hepzibah, by secluding herself from society, has 
lost all true relation with it, and is, in fact, dead. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiv. 
2+. Toshut or keep out; exclude; preclude. 
He has the doores and windowes open in the hardest 
frosts, secluding only the snow. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1685. 
Upon the opening of the Parliament, viz. letting in the 
secluded xaembers, he girt on his long rustic sword (longer 
than ordinary), Sir William Waller marching behind him. 
Aubrey, Lives, William Prinne. 
secluded (sé-klé’ded), p. a. Separated from 
others; withdrawn from public observation; 
retired; living in retirement: as, a secluded 
spot; to pass a secluded life. 
secludedly (sé6-klé’ded-li), adv. 
manner. Imp. Dict. 
secluset (sé6-klés’), a. and n. [ς L. seclusus, pp. 
of secludere, shut off: see seclude.] JI, a. Se- 
cluded; isolated. [Implied in the derived noun 
secluseness. | 
ΤΙ. πι. Seclusion. [Rare.] 


To what end did our lavish ancestors 
Erect of old these stately piles of ours, 
For threadbare clerks, and for the ragged muse, 
Whom better fit some cotes of sad secluse? 
Bp. Hall, Satires, 11. , 4. 
seclusenesst (sé-klés’nes), n. [<secluse + -ness. ] 
The state of being secluded from society; se- 
elusion. Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 
seclusion (s6-kl6’zhon), . [«< ML. seclusio(n-), 
« L. secludere, pp. seclusus, shut off: see seclude. ] 
1. The act of secluding, or the state of being se- 
eluded; a shutting out or keeping apart, or the 
state of being shut out, as from company, socie- 
ty, the world, ete.; retirement; privacy; soli- 
tude: as, to live in seclusion. 


In a secluded 


second 


A place of seclusion from the external world. 

Bp. Horsley, Works, II. xx. 
2. A secluded place. 

A seclusion, but seldom a solitude. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, viii. 
Sweet seclusions for holy thoughts and prayers. — 

Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 8. 

=Syn, 1. Retirement, Loneliness, etc. See solitude, 
seclusionist (sé-klé’zhon-ist), m. [< seclusion 
+ -ist.] One who favors seclusion, or the prin- 
ciple or policy of refusing intercourse with 
others: as, Chinese seclusionists ; monkish se- 

clusionists. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land [Japan] 
it would probably be difficult to find so much as one gen- 
uine seclusionist or obstructionist. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XLI. 677. 

If the progressionists had not seized the reins of gov- 
ernment, the seclusionists would soon have had everything 
their own way. The Atlantic, LVIII. 604. 

seclusive (sé-kli’siv), a. ἴς L. seclusus, pp. of 
secludere, shut off (see seclude, secluse), + -ive. ] 
Disposed to shut out; inclined to dwell apart ; 
retiring, or affecting retirement, privacy, or 
solitude; exclusive. 

Charleston, . . . from its very foundation to the present 
day, has ever been conservative ; it has also been seclusive, 
in the sense that it has never had a large floating popula- 
tion of mixed nationality like so many of our American 
cities. Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 200. 

secohm (sek’6m), ». [< sec(ond)2, the unit of 
time, + ohm, the unit of resistance.] A name 
proposed for the unit of electrical self-indue- 
tion: now called henry. 

secohmmeter (sek’ém-mé-tér), n. [¢ secohm 
+ Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the coefficient of electrical self-in- 
duction. 

As the first three letters in second are common to the 
name in English, French, German, Italian, &c., and ohm 
is also common, we venture to suggest “secohm” as a 


provisional name, and our instrument we will therefore 
call a secohmmeter. 


W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, Nature, XXXVI. 131. 
second! (sek’und), a. and π. [< ME. second, 
secound, secund, ς OF. (and F.) second = Pr. 
segon = Sp. Pg. segundo = It. secondo, second, 
< L. secundus, following, next in order, second, 
also of water, winds, ete., following, i. e. fa- 
vorable to the vessel, hence in general favor- 
able, propitious; with gerundive suffix -wndus, < 
sequi (+o sequ, sec), follow: see sequent. ΟΕ. sec- 
οπα2.] I, a. 1. Next after the first in order, 
place, time, rank, value, quality, etc.: an ordi- 
nal numeral: as, the second day of the month; 
the second volume of a book; the second audi- 
tor of the treasury ; the second table of the law 
Jhesu dide eft this secunde tokene, whanne he cam fro 
Judee into Galilee. Wyclif, John iv. 54. 
And he slept and dreamed the second time. Gen. xli. 5. 
A second fear through all her sinews spread. 
hak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 908. 
Hence — 2, Secondary; not primary; subordi- 
nate; in music, lower in pitch, or rendering a 
part lower in pitch: as, second fiddle; second 
soprano. 
I shall not speak superlatively of them [the laws of 
the land], lest I be suspected of partiality in regard of my 


own profession; but this I _— truly say, they are second 
to none in the Christian World. 


Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 


3. Other; another: as, a second Daniel; his 
second self. 


You have bestow’d on me a second life, 
For which I live your creature. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Custom of the Country, iv. 1. 


As mine own shadow was this child to me, 
A second self, far dearer and more fair. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ii. 24. 
There has been a veneration δν. to the writings and to 
the memory of Confucius which is without any second ex- 
ample in the history of our race. Brougham, 


4. Favorable; helpful; aiding or disposed to 
aid. 
Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to me; 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than the queen’s life? hak., W. T., ii. 3. 27. 


5. In math., noting a function derived from the 
performance of the same operation twice in 
succession: thus, the second difference is the 
difference of the difference; so second differen- 
tials, derivatives, differential coefficients, ete. 
—Atsecond hand. See hand.— Proposition of second 
adjacent, See adjacent.— Second act, that act by which 
a power is exercised. See energy, 4.—Second advent, 
cabin, cause, etc. See the nouns.—Second base. See 
base-ball.—Second childhood, a condition of mental 
weakness, like that of a child, which often accompanies 
physical weakness in the final period of old age. 


After knocking and calling for a time an old man made 
his κ. He was in his second childhood, but knew 
enough to usher us into the kitchen, and asked us to wait 
for the landlord’s arrival. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 415. 








second 


Second coming, in theol., the second coming of Christ; the 
second advent.— Second controller, See controller, 2.— 
Second cousin, See cousinl, 2.—Second curvature. 
See curvature.—Second-day, Monday, the second day of 
the week: so called by members of the Society of Friends. 
—Second death. See death.—Second dentition, in 
diphyodont mammals, the set of teeth which replaces the 
first or milk dentition; the Ἐν με δὴ dentition of any 
such mammal; also, the period during which this denti- 
tion is acquired, in man ranging from the sixth to the 
twentieth year, or later, when the last molar (wisdom- 
tooth) comes into functional position.—Second dis- 
tance, in painting, the part of a picture between the fore- 
und and background.— Second ditch, energy, ex- 
me. See the nouns. — Second figure of syllogism. See 
figure, 9.—Second flour, fluxion, furrows, intention, 
version iro. soins, 
man,matter, notlo εα- 
al. See the nouns.— άμα σ 
guard, an additional or out- 
er guard of asword. (qa) In 
the two-handed sword, or 
spadone, a pair of hooks or 
projections slightly curved 
toward the point,forged with 
the blade itself, and separat- 
ing the heel from the sharp- 
ened part of the blade. See 
spadone, (b) In rapiers of 
the sixteenth. and seven- 
teenth centuries, the outer 
defense beyond the cross- 
guard, formed of a ring sur- 
rounding the blade, a cross, 
pair of shells, or the like.— 
Second nerve. Same as 
optic nerve (which see, under 
optic).— Second position. 
See 7 ipicde 4and 10.—§ec- 
ond probation, a second 
trial which some theologians 
suppose will be given in an- 
other life to those who have 
refused to repent and accept 
the gospel in this life. See 
probation.— Second scent, 
shift, sight. See the nouns. 
— Second substance,agen- 
eral substance; a thing gen- 
erally considered, as man in ; 
general.— To get one’s second breath or wind. See 
breath.—To play second fiddle. See fiddle. — 

II, ». 1. The one next after the first in order, 
place, time, rank, value, quality, or impor- 
tance; that one of any two considered rela- 
tively which follows or comes immediately af- 
ter the other. 


"Lis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place as his own second 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 143. 
2. Inmusic: (a) Atone onthe next or second dia- 
tonic degree above or below a given tone; the 
next tone in a diatonie series. (0) The interval 
between any tone and a tone on the next degree 
above or below. (c) The harmonie combina- 
tion of two tones at the interval thus deseribed. 
(d) In a seale, the second tone from the bot- 
tom: solmizated re. The typical interval of the sec- 
ond is that between the first and second tones of the 
major scale, which is acoustically represented by the ra- 
tio8.9. Such asecond is called major, and also the great- 
er or acute major second, to distinguish it from the second 
between the second and third tones of the scale, whose 
ratio is 9:10, and which is called the less or grave major 
second. Both of these contain two half-steps. A second 
a half-step shorter than the above is called minor; and 
one a half-step longer is called augmented. All kinds of 
seconds are classed as dissonances. Both varieties of 
major second are also called whole steps, whole tones, or 
simply tones; and a minor second is also called a half-step 
or semitone. See interval. (e) A second voice or 
instrument — that is, one whose part is subordi- 
nate to or lower than another of the same kind; 
specifically, a second violin or second soprano; 
popularly, an alto. (jf) Same as secondo. 
Sometimes he sings second to her, sometimes she sings 
second to him; and it is a fragmentary kind of thing —a 
line, or a verse, or merely the humming of the tune. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, iii. 
3. pl. That which is of second grade or quality ; 
hence, any inferior or baser matter. 
Take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxv. 
Specifically —(a@) A coarse kind of flour, or the bread made 
from it. 





Two-handed Sword, with Second 
Guard a; 15th century. 


We buys a pound of bread, that’s two-pence farthing — 
best seconds, and a farthing’s worth of dripping. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 563. 


(0) Acetic acid made from acetate of lime. 
4. In base-bail, same as second base. See base- 
ball.— 5, Another; another person; an. in- 
ferior. 

He which setteth a second in the place of God shall goe 
into hell. Az. 31. 

The Koran, trans. in Purchas’s Pilgrimage, p. 251. 

6. One who assists and supports another; 
specifically, one who attends a principal in a 
duel or a pugilistic encounter, to advise or aid 
him, and see that all proceedings between the 
combatants are fair, and in accordance with 
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secondary 


* 
the rules laid down for the duel or the prize- secondary (sek’un-da-ri), a. and π. [Early 


ring. 


111 be your second with all my heart — and if you should 
get a quietus, you may command me entirely. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 


The seconds left off fighting, and went to the assistance 
of their principals ; and it was then, it was averred, that 
Gen. Macartney treacherously stabbed the Duke. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 195. 


7+. Aid; help; assistance. 


This second from his mother will well urge 
Our late design, and spur on Czesar’s rage. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 


ο... of exchange. See jirst of exchange, under ex- 


change. 

second! (sek’und), ο. % [< OF. (and F.) secon- 
der = Pr. segondar = Cat. secundar = Sp. Pg. 
segundar = It. secondare (= D. sekonderen = G. 
secundiren = Dan. sekundere = Sw. sekundera), 
second, < L. secundare, direct favorably, adapt, 
accommodate, favor, further, second, <¢ secun- 
dus, following, favorable, propitious: see sec- 
ond1, α.] 1. To follow up; supplement. 

You some permit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 


And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 1. 14. 


They intend to second thir wicked Words, if ever they 
have Power, with more wicked Deeds. 
Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
2. To support; aid; forward; promote; back, 
or back up; specifically, to assist in a duel. 


We have supplies to second our attempt. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 9. 45. 


Come, follow me, assist me, second me! 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


It is amortifying circumstance, which greatly perplexes 
many a painstaking philosopher, that nature often refuses 
to second his most profound and elaborate efforts. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 40. 


3+. In music, to sing second to. 


Hoarse is my voice with crying, else a part 
Sure would I beare, though rude; but, as I may, 
With sobs and sighes I second will thy song. 

L. Bryskett, Pastorall Mglogue. 


4, In legislative and deliberative bodies, pub- 
lic meetings, etc., formally to express approval 
and support of (a motion, amendment, or pro- 
posal), as a preliminary to further discussion or 
to formal adoption.—5. In the British Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, to put into tem- 
porary retirement, as an officer when he accepts 


civil employment under the crown. He is seconded 
after six months of such employment — thatis, he loses mili- 
tary pay, but retains his rank, seniority, etc., in his corps. 
After being seconded for ten years, he must elect to return 
to military duty or to retire altogether. [Among military 


ymen generally pronounced s¢-kond’ed or s¢é-kund’ed. } 


second? (sek’und), n. [= D. sekonde,< F. seconde 
= Pr. segonda = Sp. Pg. segundo = It. secondo 
= G. sekunde = Icel. sekunda = Dan. Sw. sekund, 
< ML. secunda, asecond, abbr. of minuta secunda, 
‘second minute,’ i. e. second small division, 
distinguished from minuta prima, ‘first minute,’ 
prime (566 minute2); fem. of L. secundus, sec- 
ond: see secondl. Cf. prime.] The sixtieth 
part of a minute. (a) The sixtieth part of a minute 
of time—that is, the second division. next to the hour; 
hence, loosely, a very short time. (0) The sixtieth part of 
a minute of a degree —that is, the second division, next to 
the degree. A degree of a circle and an hour of time are 
each divided into 60 minutes, and each minute is divided 
into 60 seconds, usually marked 60” for subdivisions of the 
degree, and 60s. for seconds of time. See degree, 8(b), and 
minute2, 2. : 2 
second-adventist (sek’und-ad’ven-tist),. One 
who believes in the second coming of Christ to 
establish a personal kingdom on the earth; a pre- 
millenarian ; more specifically, one of an organ- 
ized body of such believers, embracing several 
branches, with some differences in creed and 
organization. See second advent, under advent. 
secondarily (sek’un-da-ri-li), adv. [< ME. sec- 
undarilie; < secondary + -ly2.] 1. Ina secon- 
dary or subordinate manner; not primarily or 
originally. 
These atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental causes impel them secondarily to 
a sloping motion. Sir K. Digby. 


2. Secondly; in the seeond place. 


Raymonde swere agayn secundarilie 
That neuer no day forsworne wolde he be. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. FE. T.8.), 1. 512. 


First apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. 


secondariness (sek’un-da-ri-nes),n. Secondary 
or subordinate character, quality, or position. 


The primariness and secondariness of the perception. 
Norris. 


Full of a girl’s sweet sense of secondariness to the ob- 
ject of her love. The Century, XXVII. 70. 


mod. E. secondarie, secundarie, ς ME. secun- 
darie (in adv.); = G. secunddr = Sw. sekunddr 
= Dan. sekunder, ς OF. secondaire, F. secon- 
daire = Pr. secundari = Sp. Pg. secundario = 
It. secondario, < L. secundarius, of or belonging 
to the second class, second-class, second-rate, 
inferior, < secundus, second: see second1.] I, 
a. 1, Of a second class or group; second, not 
merely as so counted, but in its own nature; 
appropriately reckoned as second; fulfilling a 
function similar to that which is primary, but 
less important: opposed to primary or princi- 
pal. That which is secondary, properly speaking, differs 
from anything subsidiary or subordinate in that the latter 
only serves to enable the primary to fulfil its function, 
while the secondary thing fulfils a similar but less impor- 
tant function. Thus, a subsidiary purpose is a means to 


an ultimate end; but a secondary purpose or end is a 
weaker motive reinforcing a stronger one. 


Qualities calde elementarie, 
Knowne by the names of first & secundarie. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 5.), p. 117. 


The supreme power can never be said to be lodged in the 
original body of electors, but rather in those assemblies 
of secondary or tertiary electors who chose the represen- 
tative. Brougham. 


Hence— 2. Subordinate; inferior. 


The work 
Of secondary hands by task transferr’d 
From Father to his Son. Milton, P. L., v. 854. 


3. In ornith.: (a) Of the second order, rank, 
row, or series, between the primary and the ter- 
tiary, as remiges or flight-feathers. See cuts 
under covert, n., 6, and bird1. (0) Pertaining 
to the secondaries: as, the secondary coverts. 
These are the largest and most conspicuous of the tec- 
trices of a bird’s wing, and are divided into greater, me- 
dian or middle, and lesser, See cut under covert, n., 6. 

4. In mineral., subsequent in origin; produced 
by chemical change or by mechanical or other 
means after the original mineral was formed: 
said of cleavage, twinning, etc.: as, the secon- 
dary twinning sometimes developed in pyroxene 
and other species by pressure.— 5. [cap.] In pa- 


leon., same as Mesozoic.—Seeondary acids, or- 
ganic acids in which the carboxyl is combined with a 
carbon atom which is combined with one hydrogen and 
two carbon atoms.—Secondary alcohol. See alcohol, 
3.— Secondary amputation, amputation of a limb, etc., 
performed after inflammatory complication or suppura- 
tion has set in.—Secondary battery, in elect. See bat- 
tery.— Secondary capitulum, in bot., one of the six 
smaller cells borne by each of the eight capitula in the 
antheridium of the Characez.—Seccndary cause, a 
partial cause producing a small part of the effect; also, 
a less principal cause; one which aids the principal 
cause to produce the effect, as a proegumenal or proca- 
tarctical cause, or an instrument.—Secondary caus- 
tic. See caustic.—Secondary charge, in her., a small 
charge of which a number are borne upon the field, 
originally as a mark of cadency and not of the achieve- 
ment of the head of the family: these have generally 
decreased in number, sometimes to six or even fewer ; 
but in some cases the escutcheon remains covered with 
them, and they are then blazoned sans nombre or semé. 
—Secondary circle. See circle.—Secondary coil, 
that coil of an inductorium or transformer in which the 
secondary currents are induced. It is of fine or coarse 
wire, and of many or few turns, according as the de- 
sired potential of the induced current is to be higher 
or lower than that of the primary. See induction, 6. 
—Secondary colors, in a fanciful theory of colors 
formerly in some vogue, colors produced by the mixture 
of any two primary colors in equal proportions, as 
green, formed of blue and yellow, orange, of red and 
yellow, or purple, of red and blue. All this, however, is 
now discarded as inconsistent with fact; since yellow is 
nota primary color, the mixture of blue and yellow is never 
more than greenish, and often pink, etc.— Secondary 
consciousness, reflective consciousness ; consciousness 
trained to self-observation.— Secondary conveyance, 
in law, same as derivative conveyance. See conveyance. 
—Secondary creditor. See creditor.—Secondary 
current, in elect., the current induced in a closed cir- 
cuit, the secondary circuit, by a variation or alternation 
of the current in another circuit in inductive relation to 
the former. The inducing circuit (and the current therein) 
is called the primary.—Secondary deviation, dial. 
See the nouns.— Secondary education. See education, 
L—Secondary end. See def. 1—Secondary en- 
largement (of mineral fragments), the growth of grains 
of quartz, feldspar, hornblende, etc., as in a fragmental 
rock, by gradual deposition of the material about the ori- 
ginal fragment, the newer parts (secondary quartz, etc.) 
ordinarily having the same crystallographic orientation 
as the old: in this way complete quartz-crystals are some- 
times formed from rounded grains in a sandstone.— Sec- ᾿ 
ondary evidence. See evidence.— Secondary fever, a 
febrile condition which recurs in certain affections, as in 
the maturation of smallpox.— Secondary hemorrhage, 
hemorrhage occurring several days after a wound or op- 
eration.— Secondary liber, in bot., liber formed on the 
outer face of a liber-bundle.— Secondary linkage, me- 
ridian, motion. See the nouns.— Secondary myceli- 
um, in bot., certain rhizoid attachments developed from 
the base of a sporophore, which are somewhat like the 
normal mycelium of the species. De Bary.—Secondary 
Diane, in crystal., any plane on a crystal which is not one 
of the primary planes.— Secondary planet. See planet, 
1.— Secondary prothallium, in bot., the supplementary 
or second prothallium developed from the mucilaginous 
protoplasm which fills the basal part of the macrospore 
in the Selagtnellez. It is frequently separated from the 





secondary 


true prothallium by a diaphragm. The secondary pro- 
thallium is called the endosperm by some writers.— Sec- 
ondary pulse-wave. See pulse-wave.—S§econdar 

ualities. (a) In the Aristotelian philos., derived qual- 
ities of bodies: that is to say, all except hot and cold, 
wet and dry, which are the primary qualities of the ele- 
ments—fire, earth, water,and air. The secondary qualities 
are properly fourteen in number—namely, heavy and 
light, dense and rare, thick and thin, hard and soft, sticky 
and friable, rough and smooth, coherent and slippery. 
Color, smell, and taste are also secondary qualities. (0) 
In modern philos., since Galileo (who in 1623 calls the 
qualities known as primary ‘‘ primi accidenti ”) and Boyle 
(who in 1666 uses the term ‘‘ secondary qualities, if I may 
so call them,” in precisely the modern signification), af- 
fections of bodies; affective, patible, sensible qualities; 
imputed qualities ; qualities of bodies relative to the or- 
gans of sense, as color, taste, smell, etc. : opposed to those 
characters (called »rimary qualities, though properly 
speaking they are not qualities at all) which we cannot 
imagine bodies as wanting. Sometimes called secondary 
properties. 


Such qualities— which in truth are nothing in the objects 
themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in 
us by their primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of their insensible parts, as colours, 
sounds, tastes, etc. — these I call secondary qualities. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. viii. § 10. 


Secondary queen-posts. Sce queen-post.— Secondary 
redistribution, a redistribution among the parts of an 
animal body and among therelative motions of the parts ; 
an alteration of structure or function going on within the 
body.—Secondary root, in bot. See root!._— Secondary 
sexual characters. See serual.—Secondary spores, 
in bot., slender branches produced upon the promycelium 
of certain fungi, as JTilletia caries, which give rise to 
small sporidia. They are the same as the sporidia of De 
Bary.— Secondary stems, in bot., branches; the rami- 
fications of the stem.—Secondary strata, in geol., the 
Mesozoic strata. See Mesozoic.—Secondary syphilis. 
See syphilis.—Secondary tints, in painting, tints of a 
subdued kind, such as grays.—Secondary tone, in mu- 
sic, same as harmonic.—Secondary truth, demonstra- 
tive truth.—Secondary use. See use.—Secondary 
wood, in bot., wood developed from a cambium, as dis- 
tinguished from that produced by the primitive meristem. 

11. x.; pl. secondaries (-riz). 1. A delegate 
or deputy; one who acts in subordination to 
another; one who occupies asubordinate or in- 
ferior position; specifically, a cathedral digni- 
tary of the second rank, such as a minor canon, 
precentor, singing clerk, ete. The application 
of the title varies in different cathedrals. 

I am too high-born to be props~tied, 
To be a secondary at control. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 79. 
2. A thing which is of second or secondary 
position or importance, or is dependent on a 
primary: said of circles, planets, etc. 

A man’s wages, to prevent pauperism, should include, 
besides present subsistence, what Dr. Chalmers has called 
his secondaries. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ΤΙ. 265. 


Specifically —3. A secondary remex or flight- 
feather; one of the large quills of a bird’s wing 
which are seated on the forearm, and intervene 
between the primaries and the tertiaries. They 
vary in number from six (in humming-birds) to 
forty or more (in albatrosses). See cuts under 
bird! and covert.—4. In entom., one of the pos- 
terior or hind wings of an insect, especially of a 
butterfly or moth. See cut under Cirrophanus.— 
5. [cap.] In geol., that part of the series of fossi- 
liferous formations which lies between the Pri- 
mary or Paleozoic and the Tertiary or Cenozoic. 
Same as Mesozoic, a word introduced by John Phillips after 
Paleozoic had become current. Paleozoic and Mesozoic are 
now terms in general use; but Cenozoic, corresponding 
to Tertiary and Quaternary,is less common. Secondary 
as now used by geologists has a different meaning 
from that which it originally had when introduced by 
Lehmann, about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
According to his classification, all rocks were divided 
into primitive, secondary, and alluvial. This classifica- 
tion was improved by Werner, who intercalated a ‘‘Transi- 


tion series” between the primary and thesecondary. See 
Mesozoic, Paleozoic, Tertiary, and Transition. 


6. In meteor., asubsidiary cyclonic circulation, 
generally on the border of a primary cyclone, 
accompanied by rain, thunder-storms, and 
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SECONDARY 


Typical Arrangement of Isobars in a Secondary. 


squalls: indicated on a weather-map by the 
bulging of a sea-level isobar toward the region 
of higher pressure. 

second-best (sek’und-best), a. Next to the 
best; of second quality; best except one. 


54.54 


Item —I give unto my wife my second-best bed, with the 
furniture. 

Shak., Last Will and Testament (Life, xiii., Knight). 

I come into the second-best parlour after breakfast with 

my books... andaslate. Dickens, David Copperfield, iv. 


It is one of the prime weaknesses of a democracy to be 
satisfied with the second-best if it appear to answer the 
purpose tolerably well, and to be cheaper—as it never is 
in the longrun. Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 8, 1886. 


To come off second-best, to be defeated; get the worst 
of a contest. [Humorous.] 


second-class (sek’und-klas), a. 1. Belonging 
to the class next after the first: specifically 
noting railway-carriages, steamer accommo- 
dations, and the like: as, second-class passen- 
gers; a second-class ticket.— 2. Inferior, in any 
sense: as, a second-class  hotel.— second-class 
matter, in the postal system of the United States, mail- 
matter consisting of newspapers and other periodical pub- 


lications, issued at stated intervals, and sent from the office 
of publication. 


second-cut (sek’und-kut), ᾱ. In hardware, 
noting files of a grade between bastard files 
and smooth files. 

seconde (se-kond’), κ. [F., < second, second: 
see secondl.] In fencing, a parry, thrust, counter, 
οίο., on the fencing-floor. Probably it was at first 
the second defensive position assumed by a swordsman 


after drawing his weapon from the scabbard held in his 
left hand. Also spelled segoon. See prime, n., 5. 


We'll go through the whole exercise: carte, tierce, and 
segoon. Colman, Jealous Wife, iv. 
seconder (sek’un-dér), n. [< second! + -erl.] 
One who seconds; one who approves and sup- 
ports what another attempts, affirms, or pro- 
poses: as, the seconder of a motion. 
second-hand! (sek’ und-hand), a. and n. [< 
second hand, in the phrase at second hand (which 
see, under hand).] J, a. 1. Received from an- 
other or a previous owner or user. (a) Notoriginal. 
Some men build so much upon authorities they have 
but a second-hand or implicit knowledge. Locke, 


Those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand ; 
Which are indeed the manners of the great. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
(0) Not new; having been used or worn: as, a second-hand 
book ; second-hand clothes. 


My bricks, being second-hand ones, required to be 
cleaned with a trowel. Thoreau, Walden, p. 259. 
2. Dealing in second-hand goods: as, a second- 
hand bookseller. 

To point out, in the first instance, the particulars of the 


greatest of the Second-Hand trades — that in Clothing. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 526, 


Second-hand witness, a witness who can give only hear- 
say evidence. 


IT, ». Matter derived from previous users. 
I expected to find some hints in the good second-hand 
of a respectable clerical publication. 
De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 217. 
second-hand? (sek’und-hand), π. [ς second? 
+ hand.| <A hand for marking seconds on a 
clock or watch. 
secondinet, 7. 
secondly (sek’und-li), adv. 
In the second place. 
First, she hath disobeyed the law of the most High ; and, 
secondly, she hath trespassed against her own husband. 
‘ Ecclus. xxiii. 23. 
second-mark (sek’und-miirk), n. The charac- 
ter “, used in mathematics as the mark for a 
second of are, in architecture as the mark for 
inches, and as the sign for a second of time. 


An obsolete form of secundine. 
[ς secondl + -ly2.] 


y Lhe last use is unusual and objectionable. 
secondo (se-kon’d6), π. [It.: see second2.] In 


music, the second performer or lower part in a 
duet, especially a pianoforte duet : opposed to 
primo. Also second, 

second-rate (sek’und-rat), a.and n. [< second 
rate, in the phrase of the second rate.] I. a. 
Of the second rate, as to size, rank, quality, im- 
portance, or estimation: as, a second-rate ship; 
second-rate works; a second-rate actor. 

ΤΙ. ». Anything that is rated or classed'as 

second. 


These so-called second-rates are more powerful than the 
best ironclads the French have afloat. 
British Quarterly Rev., LVII. 118. (Enceye. Dict.) 


second-sighted (sek’und-si’ted), a. Possess- 
ing the faculty of second sight; gifted with 
second sight. See second sight, under sight. 
Then second-sighted Sandy said, 


“ We'll do nae good at a’, Willie.” 
Up and War Them A’, Willie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 265). 


A peculiar organisation, a habit of haunting the desert, 
and of fasting, combine to produce the inyanga or second- 
sighted man [among the Zulus]. Encyc. Brit., ΤΙ. 204. 

seconds-pendulum (sek’undz-pen’di-lum), n. 
A pendulum which makes one oscillation per 
second of mean time. See pendulum. 


secret, secreet, adv. 


secrecy (sé’kre-si), 2. 


secreet, @., n., and adv. 
secrelyt, secreelyt, adv. 


secrenesset, 7. 


secret (sé’kret), a. and n. 


secret 


seconic (sé-kon’ik), . A conic section. Cayley. 
secoundelyt, adv. A Middle English form of 
secondly. 


secret, secreet, 4. andm. [ME., < OF. secre, also 


secret, > EK. secret: see secret.) I, a. Secret. 


Bote vndur his secre seal Treuthe sende a lettre, 
And bad hem bugge boldely what hem best lykede. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 25. 
Be not wroth, though I the ofte praye 
To holden secre swich an heigh matere. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 286. 
ΤΙ. nx. A secret, or secrets collectively; a 
matter or matters of secrecy. 
This false theef, this somonour, quod the frere, 
Hadde alwey bawdes redy to his hond 
As any hauk to lure in Engelond, 
That tolde hym al the secree that they knewe. 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 41. 
[ME., < secre, secree, α.] 
Secretly. 
It be doon secre that noo man see. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 20. 
[Formerly also secrecie, 
secresy ; <secre(t) +-cy.] 1. The state of be- 
ing secret or concealed; secret, secretive, or 
clandestine manner, method, or conduct; con- 
cealment from the observation or knowledge 
of others: as, to carry on a design in secrecy ; 
to secure secrecy. 
This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 207. 


Most surprising things having been managed and 
brought about by them [the Turks], in Cairo, with the 
utmost. policy and secrecy. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 178. 
2. Privacy; retirement; seclusion; solitude. 


Thou in thy secresy, although alone 
Best with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication. Milton, P. L., viii. 427. 
3. Ability to keep a secret or secrets; fidelity 
in keeping secrets; strict silence regarding 
matters intended to be kept secret. 
Constant you are, 
But yet a woman; and, for secrecy, 
No lady closer. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 112. 
4. Secretive habits; secretiveness; lack of 
openness. i 
The man is peremptory and secret: his secresy vexes me. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xviii. 
5+. A secret; also, secrets collectively. 


The subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books, 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 101. 
In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. Shak., A. and C., i. 2. 9. 
See secre. 

[ME., < secre, secree, 
+ -ly2. Doublet of secretly.) Secretly; in 
secret. 

I can hyde and hele thynges that men oghte secreely to 
hyde. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 

For Melusine, the woman off Fary, 
Which thar-after cam full many a nyght 
Into the chambre right full secrely 
Wher nourished was Terry suetly to ryght. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. TI. 8.), 1. 4019. 

[ς ME. secrenesse, < secre + 

-ness. Doublet of secretness.] Secrecy ; privacy. 
Thou biwreyest alle secrenesse. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, L. 675. 
[< ME. secret, secrete, 
sekret, usually secre, secree, < OF. secret, secre, 
F. secret = Pr. secret = Sp. secreto = Pg. secreto, 
segredo = It. secreto, segreto, secret; as a noun, 
< OF. secret, secre, ete., m., a secret, secrete, 
secrette, segrette, a secret place, a cap of fence, 
ete.; < L. secretus, separated, removed, solitary, 
lonely, hidden, concealed, secret; in neuter as 
a noun, secretum, retirement, solitude, secrecy, 
also a thing hidden, a mystery, secret, secret 
conversation; pp. of secernere, separate, set 
apart, < se-, apart, + cernere, separate: see 
secern. Cf. secre, secree, and secrete, v.] I. a. 
1. Set or kept apart; hidden; concealed. (a) 
Kept from the knowledge of others; concealed from the 


notice or knowledge of all except the person or persons 
concerned; private; not revealed. 


Ye shal not dyscouer the counsell of the pretherynhod 
or of the crafte, that ye have knowlych of, that shold be 
sekret withyn ouer-selfe. English Gilds(E. E. T.8.), p. 317. 


They will send the enemye secrett advertisement of all 
their purposes. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


I have a secret errand to thee, O king. Judges iii. 19. 


Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1065. 


Cleanse, O cleanse my crafty soul 
From secret crimes. Quarles, Emblems, i., Invoc. 


(b) Privy; not decent to be exposed to view. 


He smote the men of the city, both small and great, and 
they had emerods in their secret parts. 1 Sam. v. 9. 


secret 


(ο) Occult; mysterious; not seen; not apparent: as, the 
secret operations of physical causes. 


Physic, through which secret art . . . I have, 
Together with my practice, made familiar 
To me and to my aid the best infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones. 
Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 32. 


ο. Affording privacy; retired; secluded; _ pri- 
vate. 
Abide in a secret place, and hide thyself. 1 Sam. xix. 2. 


3. Close, cautious, or discreet in speech, or as 
regards the disclosure of one’s own or another’s 
affairs; faithful in keeping secrets; not given 
to blabbing or the betrayal of confidence; se- 
cretive; reticent. 


I haue founde yow, in ernest and in game, 
Att all tymes full secrete and full trew. 
Generydes (K. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 720. 


Be true and secret, thou shalt want no gold. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ii. 2. 


He was... very frailly built, with a singular tall fore- 
head and a secret eye. 
R. 1. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, p. 197. 


Letters secret. See letter?.— Secret block, a block or 
pulley open at only two orifices to permit the rope to be 
passed round the sheave. Its use isto prevent other ropes 
from being accidentally drawn into the score of the block. 
See cut under block.— Secret dovetail. See dovetail.— 
Secret service, a department of government service con- 
cerned with the detection of counterfeiting and other 
offenses, civil or political, committed or threatened by per- 
sons who operate iu secrecy. =Syn, land 2, Secret, Latent, 
Private, Covert, Occult, Clandestine, hidden, concealed, cov- 
ered, shrouded, veiled, obscure, recondite, close, unknown. 
The last four of the italicized words, and in their primary 
sense the participles, express intentional concealment; the 
others do not. Secret is the most general, but expresses 
complete concealment. Latent, literally lying concealed, 
may mean hidden from those most concerned: as, 1 hada 
latent sense, feeling, or desire; hence its appropriateness 
in the expression datent heat. Private (as, it was kept 
strictly private) emphasizes the fact that some know the 
thing in question, while others are kept in ignorance. 
Covert — that is, covered —suggests something underhand 
or well put out of sight: as, a covert motive, sneer, irony: 
it is opposed to frank or avowed. Occult suggests mystery 
that cannot be penetrated: as, the occult operations of 
nature; occult arts. Clandestine is now always used for 
studious or artful concealment of an objectionable or dis- 
honorable sort: as, a clandestine correspondence: it ap- 
plies especially to action. 

I, x. 1. Something studiously hidden or con- 
cealed; a thing kept from general knowledge; 


what is not or should not be revealed. 
A talebearer revealeth secrets. Prov. xi. 13. 
It is a kind of sicknesse for a Frenchman to keep a se- 
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10. A secret device or contrivance. 
Below the stage thus formed a vast room, where was 
installed the machinery for the traps, counterpoises, and 


other strange engines and secrets, as they were called. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 74. 


Discipline of the secret. See discipline.—In secret, in 
privacy or secrecy ; without the knowledge of others; pri- 
vately. 

Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. Prov. ix. 17. 


Open secret, a matter or fact which is known to some, 
and which may be mentioned to others without violating 
any confidence; a secret which all who care to inquire 
into may learn. 


It is an open secret to the few who know it, but a mys- 
tery and astumbling-block to the many, that Science and 
Poetry are own sisters. 

1. Pollock, Int. to W. K. Clifford’s Lects. 


The mask fof anonymity] was often merely ostensible, a 
sufficient protection against legal prosecution, but in real- 
ity covering an open secret. Leslie Stephen, Swift, iv. 

secreta (sé-kré’tii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of se- 
cretus, separated, secreted: see secrete, secret.] 
The products of secretion. Compare excreta. 
secretage (sé’kret-aj), ». [ς F. secrétage; as 
secrele + -age.] In furviery, a process in pre- 
paring or dressing furs, in which mereury or 
some of its salts are employed to impart to 
the fur the property of felting, which it did not 
previously possess. Also called secreting, and 
improperly carroting, from the similarity of 
the manipulation to that of carroting. See car- 
rot, v. t. 
secretaire (sek-re-tar’),. [«< I. seerétaire: see 
secretary.| Same as secretary, n., 4. 
He... opened a secretaire, from which he took a 
archment-covered volume, . . . which, in fact, was a 
anker’s book. Thackeray, Philip, xxxviii. 
secretarial (sek-ré-ta’ri-al), a. [ς secretary + 
-αι.] Of or pertaining to a secretary or secre- 
taries: as, secretarial work; a secretarial posi- 
tion. 

The career likeliest for Sterling . . . would have been 
. « » some secretarial, diplomatic, or other official training. 

Carlyle, Sterling, i. 5. 
secretariant (sek-ré-ta’ri-an), a. [ς secretary 
+ -an.] Secretarial. 

‘We may observe in his book in most years a catalogue 

of preferments with dates and remarks, which latter by 


the Secretarian touches show out of what shop he had 
them. Roger North, Examen, p. 33. (Davies.) 


secretariat (sek-ré-ta’ri-at), n. Same as secre- 


cret long, and all the drugs of Egypt cannot get it out of x tariate. 


a Spaniard. 
Howell, Forreine Travell (1650, rep. 1869), p. 31. 


She had no secret places to keep anything in, nor had 
she ever known what it was to have a secret in all her in- 
nocent life. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlii. 
2. A hidden, unrevealed, unexplained, or unex- 
plainable thing; a mystery. 

The secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 74. 
3. The key or principle by the application of 
which some difficulty is solved, or that which 
is not obvious is explained or made clear; hid- 
den reason or explanation. 

At length critics condescended to inquire where the se- 

eret of so wide and so durable a popularity lay. 
acaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 

The secret of this trick is very simple. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, IT. 108. 
4. Secrecy. [Rare.] 

Letters under strict secret were at once written to bish- 

ops selected from various parts of Europe. 
Card. Manning. 
5. In liturgics, a variable prayer in the Roman 
and some other Latin liturgies, said secretly 
(see secretly) by the celebrant after the offer- 
tory, ete., and immediately before the preface. 

After saying to himself a prayer, which was hence called 
the Secret, the bishop raised his voice, and began the 
“Preface.” Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii. 35. 
6. pl. The parts of the body which propriety 
requires to be concealed.—7. A concealed 
piece or suit of armor. Persons fearing assassi- 
nation sometimes wear such defenses beneath 
their ordinary dress. 

He . . . wore under his jerkin a secret, or coat of chain- 
mail, made so light and flexible that it interfered as little 
with his movements as a modern under-waistcoat, yet of 

such proof as he might safely depend upon. 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, iv. 
8. A skull-cap of steel worn sometimes under 
and sometimes over the camail. 
—9. A skeleton cap of slender 
steel bars, affording a good de- 
fense against a blow, worn with- 
in a hat. or other head-covering. 
It was sometimes made with the bars 
pivoted in such a way as to fold up, and 


could be easily carried about the person. 
See wire hat, under wire, 





* 
secretary (sek’ré-ta-ri), π. and a. 


secretariate (sek-ré-ta’ri-at), n. [ς F. secréta- 
riat = lt. segretariato, < ML. secretariatus, the 
office of a secretary, < secretarius, a secretary: 
see secretary.] 1. The office or official position 
of secretary.—2. The place or office where a 
secretary transacts business, preserves records, 


ete. 

[< ME. sec- 
retary, secretarye, also erroneously secretory, sec- 
ratory, ς OF. secretaire, I’. secrétaire = Pr. secre- 
tari = Sp. Pg. secretario = It. secretario, segre- 
tario, < ML. secretarius, a secretary, notary, 
seribe, treasurer, sexton, ete. (a title applied 
to various confidential officers), prop. adj., pri- 
vate, secret, pertaining to private or secret 
matters (LL. secretarium, neut., a council- 
chamber, conclave, eonsistory),< L. secretus, 
private, secret: see secret. ] i m.; pl. secreta- 
ries (-riz). 1. One who is intrusted with pri- 
vate or secret matters; a confidential officer or 
attendant; a confidant. 
ay Nay, Ned, neuer wincke vpon me; I care not, I. 


R 
K. Hen. Raphe tels all; you shall haue a good secre- 
tarie of him. Greene, Friar Bacon, p. 86. 


The great secretary of nature and all learning, Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon. I. Walton, Life of George Herbert. 


A faithful secretary to her sex’s foibles. Scott. 


2. A person who conducts correspondence, 
keeps minutes, etc., for another or others, as 
for an individual, a corporation, a society, or a 
committee, and who is charged with the gen- 
eral conduct of the business arising out of or 
requiring such correspondence, or the making 
of such records, ete.: as, a private secretary. 
Abbreviated Sec., sec. 


Raymounde tho writyng, 
Paper and wexe toke to hys secretory, 
Anon a letter conceued hastily. 
Rom. of Partenay (EK. E. T. §.), 1. 3185. 
And, Sir, uppon Fryday last passyd, Blake, the Kynges 
secratory, tolde me that there was delyvered a supersedyas 
for all men in that sute. Paston Letters, I. 222. 


His [Bacon’s] only excuse was, that he wrote [the book] 
by command, that he considered himself as a mere secre- 
tary. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
3. An officer of state who is charged with the 
superintendence and management of a particu- 


lar department of government. (a) In the British 
government there are five secretaries of state — namely, 


secretary-bird 


those for the home, foreign, colonial, war, and Indian de- 
partments. The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has charge of the privy signet office, and is respon- 
sible for the internal administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of peace in the country, the supervision of prisons, 
police, sanitary affairs, etc. The Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs conducts all correspondence with foreign 
states, negotiates treaties, appoints ambassadors, etc. 
The Colonial Secretary performs for the colonial depen- 
dencies similar functions to those of the Home Secretary 
for the United Kingdom. The Secretary of State for War, 
assisted by the Army Council, has the entire control 
of the army; the office dates from 1855, when the office 
of Secretary at War was merged into it. ‘The Secretary for 
India governs the affairs of that country with the assis- 
tance of acouncil. Each secretary of state is assisted by 
two under-secretaries, one permanent and the other con- 
nected with the administration. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is not a secretary of state, though his office en- 
tails the performance of duties similar to those pertormed 
by the secretaries of state. (0) In the United States gov- 
ernment eight of the executive departments are presided 
over by secretaries—namely, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor—all members of the cabinet; their 
duties are described under the names of their respective 
departments. (See department.) Each State has also its 
Secretary of State, or corresponding officer. 


4. A piece of furniture comprising a table or 
shelf for writing, and drawers, and pigeon- 
holes for the keeping of papers: usually a high 
cabinet-shaped piece, as distinguished from a 
writing-table or desk. 


We have always believed a Secretary (the word had been 
used in sense 2] to be a piece of furniture, mostly of ma- 
hogany, lined with green baize or leather, with a lot of 
little drawers in it. Dickens, Our Mutual lVriend, i. 15. 


5. In printing, a kind of script type in imitation 
of an engrossing-hand.— 6, The secretary-bird 
or crane-vulture, Serpentarius secretarius.—Cor- 
responding secretary, a secretary of a society or other 
body who conducts correspondence on matters relating 
to that body.— Recording secretary, a secretary of a 
society or other body who is charged with noting the pro- 
ceedings and keeping the minutes of that body.—Secre- 
tary at War, an officer of the British Ministry prior to 
1855, who had the control of the financial arrangements 
of the army. The title was abolished in 1863. 


The King, at Lord Bath’s instigation, has. . . refused 
to make Pitt Secretary at War. Walpole, Letters, II. 5. 


Secretary of Agriculture, of the Interior, of War, 
etc. See def. 3, and department.— Secretary of embas- 
sy or of legation, the principal assistant of an ambassa- 
dor or envoy. 

IT. a. Of asecretary; clerkly: noting a style 


of handwriting such as is used in engrossing. 


Alas, Sir, that a fair hand should make such blots! what 
hand is it? Secretarie, Roman, Court, or Text? 
Brome, Northern Lass, iii. 2. 


The document from which I have transcribed the fol- 
lowing yarn is contemporary with the date of the events 
referred to. Itis written in a fine secretary hand, and is 
endorsed ‘‘A Sad Relation of a Ship in Extremity.” 

N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 238. 


secretary-bird (sek’ré-ta-ri-bérd), n. Aremark- 


able raptorial bird of Africa, with very long 
legs; the serpent-eater or crane-vulture. This 
bird appears to have been first named Sagittarius by Vos- 
maer in 1769; it is le secrétaire, le message, and le mangeur 
de serpens of early French writers, and Falco serpentarius, 
Vultur serpentarius, Otis secretarius, and Vultur secretarius 
of ornithologists of the last century. Between 1797 and 1817 
four different generic names were based upon this type 
(see Sagittarius); and since 1800 five specific names have 
been added (reptilivorus, africanus, capensis, gambiensis, 
and, erroneously, philippensis)—the various combinations 
of the New Latin generic and specific names being now 
about twenty. The earliest tenable generic name (see 
onym) is Serpentarius of Cuvier; the earliest tenable spe- 
cific name is serpentarius (Miller, 17855). Some strict con- 
structionists of nomenclatural rules would combine these 
in the tautology of Serpentarius serpentarius, a form which 
has been introduced sparingly into the present work, sim- 
ply to recognize its existence. The next specific name in 
chronological order is secretarius of Scopoli, 1786, yield- 
ing with the proper generic name the unexceptionable 





Secretary-bird (Sexpentarvtus secretartus). 


onym Serpentarius secretarius. The name secretary refers 
to the bird’s crest, which when lying smoothly on the head 
has been likened to ascribe’s pen stuck over the ear; and 
this is also the explanation of Sagittarius. The term crane 





secretary-bird 


vulture (a reflection of Illiger’s genus Gypogeranus) indi- 
cates the long legs like those of a grallatorial bird; Ser- 
pentarius, Ophiotheres, and reptilivorus describe the bird's 
characteristic habit of feeding uponsnakes. Most of the re- 
maining designations are place-names (one of them, philip- 
pensis,a blunder). The systematic position of this isolated 
type has been much discussed. It has usually been put 
in the Raptores, as a member of either of the families Fal- 
conidz or Vulturidz, or as forming a separate ‘family 
called Serpentariide or Gypogeranidz. Cuvier put the 
bird among waders, next to the boat-billed herons (Cancro- 
ma). The late Dr. H. Schlegel of Leyden thought it wasa 
goshawk, and called it Astur secretarius. The expert of the 
British Museum in the latest official lists locates it next to 
the cariama (which is transferred to the family Falconidz 
on the strength of the supposed relationship). The appear- 
ance of the secretary-bird is somewhat suggestive of the 
hoactzin (see cuts under hoactzin and Opisthocomus), Itis 
about 4 feet long from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail ; the wing from the carpal joint to the point measures 
25 inches; the tail is about as long as this, the tarsus 13} 
inches. The general color is ashy-gray ; the flight-feathers, 
the feathered part of the legs, and the lower belly are 
black; the breast and under wing- and tail-coverts are 
whitish, more or less shaded with ashy; the two middle 
tail-feathers are longer than the rest, white-tipped, and 
with subterminal black bar. There is a bare orange-yel- 
low space about the eyes; the iris is hazel; the shanks 
are flesh-colored. ‘The long crest of black or gray black- 
tipped feathers springs from the hindhead and nape; these 
feathers are somewhat spatulate, and dispart when the 
crest is erected under excitement. The serpent-eater has 
a very capacious gullet and crop, capable of holding at once 
several snakes two or three feet long ; it also eats other rep- 
tiles, as lizards, frogs, toads, and young tortoises. It is said 
to attack large serpents by grasping them in its talons and 
striking blows with the wings until it can deal a decisive 
thrust with the beak upon the head of its prey. The bird 
has often been tamed by the Dutch colonists, and kept to 
rid their premises of vermin. 

secretaryship (sek’ré-ta-ri-ship), n. [¢ secre- 
tary + -ship.| The office of secretary. 

secrete! (sé-krét’), v. t.; pret. and pp. secreted, 
per. secreting. [ς F. séeréter = Sp. secretar, ς 

. secretus, pp. of secernere, separate: see se- 

cern, secret.] 1. To make or keep secret; hide; 
conceal; remove from observation or the know- 
ledge of others: as, to secrete stolen goods; to 
secrete one’s self. 


He can discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be secreted. 
Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 
As there is great care to be used for the counsellors 
themselves to be chosen, so there is of the clerks of the 
council also, for the secreting of their consultations. 
Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 


2. In animal and vegetable physiol., to produce, 
prepare, or elaborate by the process of secre- 
tion —the product thus derived from the pro- 
toplasm being a substance not previously exist- 
ing, the character of which depends upon the 
kind of organ which acts, or on the manner in 
which the secretory operation is carried on. 


Chaucer had been in his grave one hundred and fifty 
years ere England had secreted choice material enough 
for the making of another great poet. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 125. 


Pearl secreted by a sickly fish. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II, 194. 


Secreting fringes, synovial fringes. See synovial, and 
mucilaginous gland (under gland).— Secreting glands, 
those glands which give rise to a secretion; true glands, 
as distinguished from the lymphatic and other ductless 
glands.—Secreting organs, in bot., certain specialized 
organs, tissue systems, of plants, whose function is the se- 
cretion of various substances, such as the nectar-glands of 
flowers, the stigmatic surface of a pistil, the resin-cells and 
-ducts of the Conifere, etc.=Syn. 1. Hide, etc. See con- 
ceal, and list under hidel. 

secrete!+ (sé-krét’), a. [< L. secretus, pp. of se- 
cernere, separate: see secern and secret. Cf. dis- 
crete.| Separate, distinct. 


‘They suppose two other divine hypostases superior 
thereunto, which were perfectly secrete from matter. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System (ed. 1845), i. 4. 


gecrete2}, a.andn. An obsolete form of secret. 
secret-false (se’kret-fals), a. Faithless in se- 
eret. [Rare. ] 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 
Be secret-false. Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 15. 


secreting (sé-kré’ting), n. [Verbal n. of se- 

x cretel, v.] In furriery, same as secretage. 

secretion (sé-kré’shon), m. _[< OF. secretion, F. 
sécrétion = Sp. secrecion = Pg. secregdo = It. se- 
crezione, < L. secretio(n-), a dividing, separation, 
< SECErIEVE, Pp. secretus, separate: see secern, 
secret.| 1. In physiol.: (a) In animal physi- 
ology, the process of preparing and separat- 
ing substances by glandular activity. The prod- 
uct or secretion usually consists of substances previously 
existing in the blood, such as water, salts, etc., combined 
with others which have been elaborated by the glandular 
epithelium from more or less different substances in the 
blood. Thesecretion may be eliminated from the body as 
detrimental, as urine, or it may be used, as the digestive 
secretions, to serve requirements of the organism or (as 
the milk) those of its offspring. Secretions which are 
merely eliminated as detrimental are called excretions. 
The act of secreting seems, in most instances at least, to be 
a vital act of the glandular epithelium, and is often, if not 
always, under direct nervous control. (b) In vegetable 
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physiology, the process of giving off, by the 
protoplasm, of substances of either gaseous, 
liquid, or solid character, which play a further 
role in the life of the plant. Among plant-secretions 
may be mentioned enzymes, as diastase, enulsin, lipase, 
bromelin, etc. ; mucilage; ethereal oils; nectar; and 
resins. In many instances, crystals are doubtless to be 
considered as true secretions rather than as simple excre- 
tions— which differ from secretions in not playing any 
part in the plant economy after being once formed. The 
distinction between secretions and excretions in plants is 
often a difficult one; hence many botanists fail to make 
any distinction between the two processes. 


2. A substance or product secreted, or elabo- 


rated and emitted.— pancreatic secretion. See 
pancreatic. =Syn. Excretion, Secretion. See excretion. 


secretional (sé-kré’shon-al), a. [< secretion + 

_-al.] In physiol., same as secretory). [Rare.] 

secretistt (sé’kret-ist), n. [= F. sécretiste = 
Sp. secretista = Pg. segredista ; < secret + -ist.] 
A dealer in secrets. 

Those secretists, that will not part with one secret but in 
exchange for another. Boyle, Works, I. 315. 

secretitious (sé-kré-tish’us), a. [ς secretel + 
-itious.| Produced by secretion. 
They have a similitude or contrariety to the secretitious 
humours in taste and quality. Floyer, On the Humours. 
secretive (sé-kré’tiv), a. [<secretel + -ive.] 1. 
Tending to secrete or keep secret; given to 
secrecy or concealment; reticent or reserved 
concerning one’s own or another’s affairs. 

The power of the newspaper is familiar in America, and 
in accordance with our political system. In England it 
stands in antagonism with the feudal institutions, and it 
is all the more beneficent succor against the secretive ten- 
dencies of a monarchy. Emerson, English Traits, xv. 
2. Causing or promoting secretion. 

secretively (s6-kré’tiv-li), adv. In a secretive 
manner; with a tendency to secrecy or con- 
cealment. 

secretiveness (sé-kré’tiv-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being secretive; tendency or disposition 
to conceal; specifically, in phren., that quality 
the organ of which, when largely developed, is 
said to impel the individual toward secrecy or 
concealment. It is located at the inferior edge 
of the parietal bones. See eut under phrenology. 

Secretiveness is quite often a blind propensity, serving 
no useful purpose. W. James, Psychology, xxiv. 

secretly (sé’kret-li), adv. [ς ME. secretly; « 
secret + -ly2. Cf. secrely.] 1. In a secret or 
hidden manner; without the observation or 
knowledge of others; in secret; not openly. 

And thei dide all his commaundement so seeretly that 


noon it perceyved, ne not the lady her-self. 
Merlin (KE. E. T. 5.), ii. 180. 


Now secretly with inward grief she pin’d. Addison. 
2. In secrecy, concealment, or retirement. 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 205. 
3. In liturgics, in a low or inaudible voice. See 
ecphonesis, 2. Also secreto. 
secretness (sé’kret-nes), π. 1. Secret, hid- 
den, or concealed character or condition.— 2, 
Secretive character or disposition; secretive- 
ness. 


There were thre or foure that knewe yé secretnes of his 
mynde, Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xxix. 


For I could muster up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vast Constancy and Secretness, 
But these I neither look for nor profess, 
Donne, The Damp. 
secreto (s6é-kré’td), adv. [< L. secretus: see 
secretel.| Same as secretly, 3. 
secretor (sé-kré’tor), n. [< secretel + -orl.] One 
who or that which secretes; specifically, a se- 
ereting organ: as, the silk-secretor of a spider. 
Westwood. | 
secretory! (sé-kré’td-ri), a. [< F. séerétoire = 
Sp. Pg. It. secretorio, secretory; as secrete! + 
-ory.| Of or pertaining to secretion; perform- 
ing the office of secretion: as, secretory vessels. 
secretory2t, Λ. An obsolete erroneous form of 


secretary. 

secristanet, x. A Middle English form of sac- 
ristan. 

sect! (sekt),. [< ME. secte (=D. sekte = MLG. 


secta, secte MHG. secte, G. secte, sekte = 
Sw. Dan. sekt, ς F. or L.), ¢ OF. secte, F. secte 
= Pr. Sp. secta = Pg. seeta, seita = It. setta, 
a sect in philosophy or religion, ς LL. secta, 
a sect in philosophy or religion, a school, 
party, faction, class, gild, band, particularly a 
heretical doctrine or sect; in ML. in general a 
following, suite, a suit at law, a part, train, 
series, order, suit of clothes, ete.; L. secta, a 
school or set of doctrines (in philosophy), in 
earliest use a mode of life, a way, most fre- 


sect 


quently in the phrase sectam (alicujus) sequt 
or persequi, ‘follow (some one’s) way’ (whence 
sectam (alicujus) secuti, ‘those following (some 
one’s) way,’ one’s party, sect, or faction), where 
secta is prop. ‘a way, road,’ lit. ‘a way cut 
through,’ being orig. pp., secta (sc. via, way), 
fem. of sectus, pp. of secare, cut, as used in the 
phrase secare viam, take one’s way, travel one’s 
road, lit. ‘cut one’s way’ (ef. Gr. τέµνειν ὁδόν, eut 
one’s way, take one’s way): see secant, sect?, sec- 
tion. Οἱ. ML. rupta, a way, road, orig. a road 
broken through a forest: see rout®, routel, rutl. 
The L. secta has been explained otherwise: (a) 
According to Skeat and others, lit. ‘a follower’ 
(= Gr. érétne, a follower), with formative -ta, ς 
sequi (1/sequ, sec- as in secundus, ete.) (= Gr. 
ἔπεσθαι), follow: see sequent. But sectais never 
used in the sense of ‘follower,’ and the phrase 
sectam alicujus sequi cannot be translated ‘ fol- 
low some one’s follower.’ (0) L. secta, lit. ‘a 
following,’ formed from sequi as above; but 
this is equally untenable. The notion of ‘a fol- 
lowing,’ however, has long been present in the 
use of the word, asin the ML. senses: see above, 
and ef. sectator, suit, suite, ult. ς L. sequi, fol- 
low. (6) The notion that L. secta is lit. ‘a party 
cut off,’ namely from the true, orthodox, or es- 
tablished church, and thus implies schism and 
heresy (cf. sect2), is entirely groundless. Cf. 
septi.| 1. A system or body of doctrines or 
opinions held by a number of persons and con- 
stituting the distinctive doctrines of a school, 
as propounded originally by the founder or 
founders of the school and (usually) developed 
or modified by later adherents; also and usual- 
ly, the body of persons holding such doctrines 
or opinions; a school of philosophy or of phi- 
losophers: as, the sect of Epicurus; the sect of 
the Epicureans. 
As of the secte of which that he was born 


He kepte his lay, to which that he was sworn. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 10, 


The academicks were willing to admit the goods of for- 
tune into their notion of felicity ; but no sects of old phi- 
losophers did ever leave a room for greatness. Dryden. 


When philosophers in after-times embraced our re- 
ligion, they blended it often with the peculiar notions of 
those sects in which they had been educated, and by that 
means corrupted the purity and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. 


2. A party or body of persons who unite in 
holding certain special doetrines or opinions 
concerning religion, which distinguish them 
from others holding the same general religious 
belief; a distinct part of the general body of 
persons claiming the same religious name or 
origin; especially, such a party of innovators, 
differing in their beliefs from those who sup- 
ort the older or orthodox views; a party or 
action in a religious body; a separate ecclesi- 
astical organization; an ecclesiastical denom- 
ination: as, the sects of the Jewish religion 
(which were not separately organized); the 
sects of the Christian church (usually separately 


organized); Mohammedan sects; Buddhist sects. 
The Latin word secta, from which the English word sect is 
derived, did not at first become limited in Christian usage 
to a specific meaning. It was used for ‘way,’ ‘mode of 
life,’ etc., but also for the Greek αἱρεσις (Latin heresis, the 
original of the English word heresy), signifying ‘a school of 
philosophy, opinion, or doctrine,’ especially peculiar or 
erroneous doctrine. A familiar application was to the 
sect of Christians, as distinguished from Jews and pagans. 
In four of the nine passages in which αἴρεσις is found 
in the New Testament, the Vulgate has heresis, in the 
other five secta. In Acts xxiv. 14 it has ‘“‘ the way veges) 
which they call heresy (heresim).” The use of secta in these 
passages led to the meaning of ‘a separate or heretical 
body,’ which is found in writers of the fourth century, and 
by desynonymization secta emphasized the organization 
and hewresis the doctrine. Afterward it came to be sup- 
posed that the word secta meant, etymologically, ‘a party 
cut off’; hence the more or less opprobrious use of sect 
by many writers. It is often used, however, unopprobri- 
ously, ina sense substantially identical with the original 
sense, to signify ‘a body of persons who agree in a partic- 
ular set of doctrines.’ 


This newe secte of Lollardie. Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


After the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. Acts xxvi. 5. 


Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God; 
Pursues that chain which links the immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 331. 


We might say that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was intended to extirpate, not a religious sect, but a politi- 
cal party. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 


The eighty or ninety sects into which Christianity speed- 
ily divided hated one another with an intensity that ex- 
torted the wonder of Julian and the ridicule of the Pagans 
of Alexandria. Lecky, Europ. Morals, IT. 207. 


3. Areligion. [Rare.] 


sect 


Wherfore methinkethe that Cristene men scholden ben 
more devoute to serven oure Lord God than ony other men 
of ony other Secte. Mandeville, Travels, p. 261. 
4. Inageneral sense, a number of persons hold- 
ing the same opinions or practising the same 
customs, or having common associations or in- 
terests; a party; following; company; faction. 

We'll wear out, 


In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 18. 


But in this age a sect of writers are, 
That only for particular likings care. 
B. Jonson, Epiccene, Prol. 
5. Kind; sex: originally merely a particular 
use of sect in sense 4, but now regarded as a 
form of sex, and as such avoided as incorrect. 
The wives love of Bathe 


Whos lif and al hire secte God maintene. 
Chaucer, C. T., 1, 9046. 

So is all her sect; an they be once in a calm, they are 
sick. hak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 41. 

When she blushes, 
It is the holiest thing to look wpon, 
‘The purest temple of her sect that ever 
Made Nature a blest founder. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 1. 
6+. Apparel; likeness. 
Many tyme God hath ben mette amonge nedy peple, 
There neuere segge hym seigh in secte of the riche. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 237. 
x fonic sect. See Ionic. ' 
sect} (sekt), π. [< L. sectwm, a part cut (in pl. 
secta, parts of the body operated on), neut. of 
sectus, cut, pp. of secare, cut: see secant, section. 
Cf. sect1, with which sect? has been confused. ] 
A part cut off; a cutting; scion. 

But we have reason to cool our raging motions, our car- 
nal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this that you 
call love to be a sect or scion. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 836. 

sectant (sek’tant),”. [< Li. sectus, pp. of secare, 
cut, + -ant. Cf. secant.] A portion of space 
cut off from the rest by three planes, but ex- 
tending to infinity. 

sectarial (sek-ta’ri-al), a. [< sectary (ML. sec- 
tarius) + -al.] Same as sectarian.—§ectarial 
marks, emblems marked on the forehead of the mem- 
bers of the different sects, or worshipers of the different 
gods, in India. They are painted or tattooed on the skin 
in the middle of the forehead. Representations of the 
gods have usually also a distinguishing mark of this kind. 
More than forty different sectarial marks are in common 


use, 
sectarian (sek-ta’ri-an), a. and ». [< sectary 
- (ML. ‘sectarius) + -an.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a sect or sects; peculiar to a sect: 
as, sectarian interests; sectarian principles.— 
2. That inculeates the particular tenets of a 
sect: as, sectarian instruction; a sectarian book. 
—3. Of or pertaining to one who is bigotedly 
attached to a particular sect; characterized by 
or characteristic of bigoted attachment to a par- 
ticular sect or its teachings, interests, etc. 
Zeal for some opinion, or some party, beareth out men 


of sectarian and factious spirits in such practices [as slan- 
der}. Barrow, Works, Sermon xviii. 


The chief cause of sectarian animosity is the spcapacity 
of most men to conceive systems in the lightin which the 
appear to their adherents, and to enter into the enthusi- 
asm they inspire. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I, 141. 

IT. x. One of a sect; especially, a person who 
attaches excessive importance or is bigotedly 
attached to the tenets and interests of a sect. 

But hardly less censurable, hardly less contemptible, is 
the tranquilly arrogant sectarian, who denies that wisdom 
or honesty can exist beyond the limits of his own ill-light- 
ed chamber. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Lucian and Timotheus. 
=Syn. See heretic. 

sectarianise, v. 7. See sectarianize. 

sectarianism (sek-ta’ri-an-izm), . [< sectarian 
+ -ism.] The state or character of being sec- 
tarian; adherence to a separate religious sect 
or party; especially, excessive partizan or de- 
nominational zeal. 

There was in Foster’s nature no sectarianism, religious 
or political. Edinburgh Rev., CLX VIII. 684. 

sectarianize (sck-ta’ri-an-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 

pp. sectarianized, ppr. sectarianizing. [ά secta- 
rian + -ize.} To render sectarian; imbue with 
sectarian principles or feelings. Also spelled 
sectarianise. 

Sectarianizing the schools. 

Jour. of Education, XVIII. 83. 
sectarismt (sek’ta-rizm), n. [< sectar-~y + -ism.] 
1. Sectarianism. 

Nor is ther any thing that hath more marks of Scism and 

Sectarism then English Hpeppacy. 
ilton, Fikonoklastes, xiii. 


2. A sect or sectarian party. [Rare.] 


_ Towards Quakers who came here they were most cruelly 
intolerant, driving them from the colony by the severest 
penalties. In process of time, however, other sectarisms 
were introduced, chiefly of the Presbyterian f«mily, 
Jefferson, Autobiog., p. 81. 
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sectarist (sek’ta-rist), n. 
A sectary. [Rare.] 
Milton was certainly of that profession or general prin- 
ciple in which all sectarists agree: a departure from estab- 
lishment. 7'. Warton, Notes on Milton’s Smaller Poems. 
sectary (sek’ta-ri), n. and a.; pl. sectaries (-riz). 
[ς F. sectaire = Sp. Pg. sectario = It. settario, < 
ML. sectarius, < L. secta, a sect: see sectl.] I, 
m. 1. A member of a particular sect, school, 
party, or profession. 
Then he would scoffe at learning, and eke scorne 


The Sectaries thereof, as people base. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 833. 
How long have you been a sectary astronomical? 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 162. 
Specifically —2. A member or an adherent of 
a sect in religion; a sectarian: often used op- 
probriously by those who regard as mere sects 

all bodies of Christians outside of their own. 
Sects may bein a true Church as well as in a false, when 
men follow the Doctrin too much for the Teachers sake, 
whom they think almost infallible; and this becomes, 


through Infirmity, implicit Faith; and the name Sectary 
pertains tosuch a Disiple. Milton, True Religion. 


Anno 1663, divers sectaries in religion beginning to spread 
themselves there [in the Virginia colonies], great restraints 
were laid upon them, under severe penalties, to prevent 
their increase. Beverley, Virginia, i. 4 79. 

He had no party’s rage, no sect’ry’s whim ; 
Christian and countryman was all with him. 
Dissenter, Schismatic, etc. 


Crabbe, Works, I. 115. 
=§ 
tL. a. Sectarian. 


See heretic. 

These sectary precise preachers, 
L. Bacon, Genesis of New Eng. Churches. 
sectatort (sek-ta’tor),». [= F. sectateur; «Τι. 
sectator, a follower, ς sectari, follow eagerly, 
accompany, freq. of sequi, follow: see sequent. ] 
A follower; a disciple; an adherent of a sect, 

school, or party. 

The best learned of the philosophers were not ignorant, 
as Cicero witnesseth for them, gathering the opinion of 


Aristotle and his sectators with those of Plato and the 
Academicks. Raleigh, Hist. World, i. 1. 


The philosopher busies himself in accommodating all 
her [Nature’s] appearances to the principles of a school of 
which he has sworn himself the sectator. 

Warburton, Prodigies, p. 92. 

sectile (sek’til), a. [= F. sectile = Pg. sectil; 
ς L. sectilis, cut, divided, < secare, pp. sectus, 
cut: see sectant, section.| Capable of being cut; 
in mineral., noting minerals, as tale, mica, and 
steatite, which can be cut smoothly by a knife 
without the particles breaking, crumbling, or 
flying about; in bot., appearing as if cut into 
small particles or pieces. Also sective.—sgectile 
mosaic, inlaid work the pieces of which are notably larger 


cree the tesseree of ordinary mosaic. See opus sectile, un- 
er 


opus. 
sectility (sek-til’i-ti),. [< sectile + -ity.] See- 
tile character or property; the property of be- 
ing easily cut. 
sectio (sek’shi-6),n. [L.] A section or cutting. 
—Sectio alta, suprapubic lithotomy.—Sectio cada- 
veris, an autopsy; a post-mortem operation.— Sectio 


[< sectar-y + -ist.] 


xilateralis, lateral perineal lithotomy. 


section (sek’shon), nm. [< OF. (and F.) section 
= Sp. seccion = Pg. εεορᾶο = It. sezione, < L. 





sectionalism 


ing-car, including two seats facing each other, and de- 
signed to be made into two sleeping-berths. A double 
section takes in four seats, two on each side of the car. 
(h) In bookbinding, the leaves of an intended book that 
are folded together to make one gathering and to prepare 
them for sewing. (¢) In printing, that part of a printed 
sheet of book-work which has to be cut off from the full 
sheet and separately folded and sewed. On paper of 
ordinary thickness, the section is usually of eight leaves 
or sixteen pages; on thick paper, the section is often of 
four leaves or eight pages. | 

3. The eurve of intersection of two surfaces. 
—4, A representation of an object as it would 
appear if eut by any intersecting plane, show- 
ing the internal structure; a diagram or pic- 
ture showing what would appear were a part 
cut off by a plane supposed to pass through 
an object, as a building, a machine, a biologi- 
cal structure, or a succession of strata. In me- 
chanical drawing, a longitudinal section usually presents 
the object as cut through its center lengthwise and ver- 
tically, a cross-section or transverse section as cut cross- 
wise and vertically, and a horizontal section as cut through 
its center horizontally. Oblique sections are made at vari- 
ous angles. Sections are of great importance in geology, 
as it is largely by their aid that the relations and positions 
of the various members of the different formations, both 
stratified and unstratified, are made intelligible. The 
geological structure of any region is best indicated by one 
or more cross-sections on which the groups of rocks are 
represented in the order in which they occur and with the 
proper dips, as well as the irregularities due to faults, 
crust-movements, and invasions by igneous masses, by 
which causes the stratigraphy of a region may be made so 
complicated and obscure as to be unintelligible without 
such assistance to its comprehension as is afforded by 
cross-sections, 

5. A thin slice of an organic or inorganic sub- 
stance cut off, as for microscopic examination. 
—6. In zodil., a classificatory group of no fixed 
grade or taxonomic rank; a division, series, or 
group of animals: used, like group, differently 
by different authors. Sections, cohorts, phalanges, 
tribes, etc., are frequently introduced between the family 
and the order, or between the family and the genus; but 
it is commoner to speak of sections of a genus (7%. θ., sub- 
genera). The sense corresponds to that of the word coup 
as much used by French zoodlogists. ‘The sections of many 
English entomologists often correspond to families as they 
are understood in continental Europe and the United 
States. 

7. In bot., a group of species subordinate to a 
genus: nearly the same as subgenus (which 
see).—8. In fort., the outline of a cut made 
at any angle to the principal lines other than 
a right angle.—9. The sign §, used either (a) 
as a mark of reference to a foot-note, or (0), 
prefixed to consecutive numerals, to indicate 
divisions of subdivisions of a book.— Abdominal 
section, laparotomy.—Angular sections. See angular. 
— Cesarean, conic, dominant section. See the ad- 
jectives.—Frontal section. See frontal plane, under 
frontal.—Frozen section, a cutting of frozen parts, or 
that which is cut while frozen ; especially, the surface of 
such cutting. It is much used in anatomy to show the 
exact relations of soft parts which might be disarranged 
or distorted if cut in their natural state.— Golden, mac- 
rodiagonal, principal section. See the adjectives.— 
Harmonic section, the cutting of a straight line at four 
points harmonically situated.— Microscopic section. 
See def. 5, and_ section-cutter— Normal section. See 
normal, 4.—Pubic section, symphyseotomy.— Rhino- 
cerotic section, ribbon_sections, sagittal sections, 
serial sections, Sigaultian section, subcontrary 
section, etc. See the adjectives.—Vertical section. 


sectio(n-), a cutting, cutting off, excision, am- «86 orthograph.=Syn. 2. Division, Piece, etc. See part, n. 


putation of diseased parts of the body, a dis- section (sek’shon), ο. ἴ. 


tribution by auction of confiscated property, in 
geom. a division, section, ς secare, pp. sectus, 
eut: see secant.) 1. The act. of cutting or di- 
viding; separation by cutting: as, the section 
of one plane by another. 


In the section of bodies we find man, of all sensible crea- 
tures, to have the fullest brain to his proportion, and that 
it was so provided by the Supreme Wisdom, for the lodg- 
ing of the intellective faculties. 

Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 80. 
2. Apart cut or separated, or regarded as sep- 
arated, from the rest; a division; a portion. 
Specifically—(@) A distinct part or division of a book 
or writing; a subdivision of a chapter; a division of a 
law or other writing; a paragraph. (0) In music, one of 
the equal and more or less similar divisions or parts of a 
melody or movement. The term is used inconsistently to 
describe either the half of a phrase or a double phrase. 
(c) A distinct part of a country or nation, community, class, 
or the like; a part of territory separated by geographical 
lines or of a people considered as distinct. 


The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted do- 
tards, the extreme section of the other consists of shallow 
and reckless empirics. Macaulay. 


I add, too, that all the protection which, consistently 
with the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be 
cheerfully given to allthe States, when lawfully demanded, 
for whatever cause—as cheerfully to one section as to an- 
other. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 113. 


@ One of the he each containing 640 acres, into 
which the public lands of the United States are divided ; 
the thirty-sixth part of a township. (e) A certain propor- 
tion of a battalion or company told off for military move- 
ments and evolutions. (jf) In mech., any part of a ma- 
chine that can be readily detached from the other parts, 
as one of the knives of a mower. (g) A division in asleep- 


[< section, n.] To 
make a section of; divide into sections, as a 
ship; cut or reduce to the degree of thinness 
required for study with the microscope. 

The embryos may then be embedded in paraffine and 
sectioned lengthwise. Amer. Naturalist, XXIII. 829. 
sectional (sek’shon-al), a. [= F. sectionnel; « 
section + -al.] 1. Composed of or made up in 
several independent sections: as, the sectional 
hull of a ship.—2. Of or pertaining to some 
particular section or region; for or in regard 
to some particular part of a country as distinct 
from others; local: as, sectional interests; 
sectional prejudices; sectional spirit; sectional 
legislation. 
If that government be not careful to keep within its own 
proper sphere, and prudent to square its policy by rules of 


national welfare, sectional lines must and will be known. 
W. Wilson, Congressional Government, vi. 


Sectional dock. See dock®. 
sectionalism (sek’shon-al-izm), πι. [< sectional 
+ -ism.] The existence, development, or ex- 
hibition of sectional prejudices, or of asection- 
al spirit, arising from the clashing of sectional 
interests, whether commercial or political; the 
arraying of one section of a country against an- 
other on questions of interest or policy, as, in 
the United States, the Northern States against 
the Southern, or the contrary; sectional preju- 

dice or hatred. [U.S8.] 
Their last organic act was to meet the dark wave of this 


tide of sectionalism on the strand, breast high, and το]! it 
back upon its depths, R. Choate, Addresses, p. 427. 





sectionality 


(sek-sho-nal’i-ti), ». [ς sectional 
he quality of being sectional; sec- 


sectionalit 
+ -ity.] 
tionalism. 

sectionalization (sek’shon-al-i-za’shon), . [< 
sectionalize + -ation.] The act of rendering 
sectional in scope or spirit. 

Cincinnati gathered the remains of a once powerful na- 
tional party, and contributed to its further sectionalization 
and destruction. S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 152. 

sectionalize (sek’shon-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
sectionalized, ppr. sectionalizing. [< sectional + 
-ize.} To render sectional in scope or spirit. 

The principal results of the struggle were to sectionalize 

parties. The Century, XXXIV. 524. 

sectionally (sek’shon-al-i), adv. Ina sectional 
manner; inor by sections. N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 
316. 

section-beam (sek’shon-bém), n. In warping, 
a roller which receives the yarn from the spools, 
either for the dressing-machine or for the loom. 
In the latter case, also called yarn-beam. LE. Η. 
Knight. 

section-cutter (sek’shon-kut”ér), n. An instru- 
ment used for making sections for microscopic 


work. Some forms have two parallel blades; others 
work mechanically, and consequently with more precision. 
The specimen from which the section is to be taken is 
often frozen by means of ether-spray or otherwise. 
called microtome. 


sectionize (sek’shon-iz), 0. t.; pret. and pp. sec- 

tionized, ppr. sectionizing. [< section + -ize.] 
To cut up, divide, or form into sections. 

The sectionized parts became perfect individuals on the 

day of their division. 

T. Gill, Smithsonian Report, 1885, p. 766. 

This whole region was sectionized by the general land 

office several years previously. Science, VIII. 142. 


section-liner (sek’shon-li’nér), n. A drafts- 
man’s instrument for ruling parallel lines. It 


Also 





Section-liner. 
a, a, Straight-edge ; 4, triangle moving on @ fora distance determined 


by the set of the micrometei-scale c, 


spring for releasing triangle 
and keeping it in the end of its slot.’ 


may consist of a triangle so attached to a straight-edge 
that it can be moved hack and forth on it a distance pre- 
determined by the adjustment of a set-screw. 


section-plane (sek’shon-plan), η. 
face; a plane exposed by section. 


The section-plane, as made by the saw, passed just sinis- 
trad of the meson. 


Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 109. 
sectioplanography (sek’shi-d-pla-nog’ra-fi), n. 
[< L. sectio(n-), a cutting off, + planus, plane, + 
Gr. -γραφία, ς γράφειν, write.] A method of lay- 
ing down the sections of engineering work, as 
railways, in which the line of direction is made 
a datum-line, the cuttings being plotted on the 
upper part and the embankments on the lower 

part of the line. 
sectism (sek’tizm), n. [< sect! + -ism.] Sec- 
tarianism; devotion toa sect. [Rare.] Imp. 
[< sectl + -ist.] One de- 


Dict. 
sectist (sek’tist), η. 

voted to a sect; a sectarian. [Rare.] 
The Diuell . . . would maintaine, 


By sundry obstinate Sectists (but in vaine), 
There was not one Almighty to begin 
The great stupendious Worke. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 19. 
sectiuncle (sek’ti-ung-kl), η. [ζ L. as if *sec- 
tiuncula, dim. of sectio(n-), a section, but in- 
tended as a dim. of sect: see sectl.] A petty 
sect. [Rare.] 
Some new sect or sectiuncle. J. Martineau. (Imp. Dict.) 


sective (sek’tiv), a. [ς L. sectivus, that may 
be cut, < secare, pp. sectus, cut, divide: see se- 
cant.] Same as sectile. 
sect-mastert (sekt’mas’tér), n. 
founder of a sect. [Rare.] 
How should it be otherwise, when a blind company will 
follow a blind sect-master? Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 76. 
That sect-master [Epicurus]. J. Howe, Works, I. 28. 
sector (sek’tor), π. [= F. secteur = Sp. Pg. 
sector = It. settore = D. G. Dan. Sw. sektor, ¢ L. 


A eut sur- 


The leader or 
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sector, a cutter, LL. a sector of a circle (tr. Gr. 
τομεύς), < secare, pp. sectus, cut: see secant, sec- 
tion.] 1. Ingeom.: (a) A plane 
figure inclosed between the are 
of a circle, ellipse, or other cen- 
tral curve and two radii to its 
extremities from the center. 
Thus, in the figure, CDB is a sec- 
tor of a cirele. (0) A solid gen- 
erated by the revolution of a 
plane sector about one of its 
radii.—2. A mathematical rule 
consisting of two flat pieces connected by a 
stiff rule-joint so that the broad sides move in 
their own planes, and bearing various scales, 
especially double scales which are scales of 


D 
B 


Sector, 1. 
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Sector, 2. 


trigonometric functions, ete., duplicated on the 
two pieces and radiating from the center of the 
joint. The joint is opened until the distance between 
two certain corresponding points is equal to the indi- 
cated trigonometric line for a given radius, when the 
distances between all the corresponding points on all the 
double scales are equal to the respective trigonometric 
lines for the same radius. 


Bp. Seth Ward, of Sarum, has told me that he first sent 
for Mr. . . . Gunter, from London (being at Oxford uni- 
versity), to be his Professor of Geometrie; so he came and 
brought with him his sector and quadrant, and fell to re- 
solving of triangles and doeing a great many fine things. 

Aubrey, Lives, Henry Savill. 
8. An astronomical instrument consisting of a 
telescope turning about the center of a gradu- 
ated are. It was formerly used for measuring 
differences of declination. See zenith-sector.— 
4. In mech., a toothed gear of which the face 
is an are of a circle, intended for reciprocating 
action. See cut under operating-table.—5. In 
entom., one of the veins of the wing of some in- 
sects, as the ephemerids; a branch of the cubi- 
tus.—Sector of a sphere, the solid generated by the 
revolution of the sector of a circle about one of its radii, 
which remains fixed ; a conic solid whose vertex coincides 
with the center of the sphere, and whose base is a segment 
of the same sphere. (See also dip-sector.) 
sectoral (sek’tor-al), a. [ς sector + -al.] Of 
or belonging to a sector: as, a sectoral circle. 
—Sectoral barometer, an instrument in which the 
height of the mercury is ascertained by observing the 
angle at which it is necessary to incline the tubein order 
to bring the mercury to a certain mark on the instru- 


ment. 

sector-cylinder (sek’tor-sil’in-dér), n. A eyl- 
inder of an obsolete form of steam-engine 
(never widely used), called the sector-cylinder 


steam-engine. It has the form of a sector of a cylin- 
der, in which, radially to the axis of the cylinder, a rec- 
tangular piston oscillates on a rocking-shaft—a lever on 
the outer end of the shaft being connected to a crank for 
converting oscillating into continuous rotary motion, 


sector-gear (sek’tor-gér), π. 1. See sector, 4. 
—2. Same as variable wheel (which see, under 
wheel). 

sectorial (sek-t0’ri-al), a. and. [< NIL. secto- 
rius, pertaining to a cutter, ¢ sector, a eutter: 
see sector.] 1. a. 1. In anat. and zoél., adapt- 
ed for cutting, as a tooth; carnassial: specifi- 
cally said of a specialized molar or premolar, 
as the flesh-tooth of a carnivore: not said of in- 
cisors.— 2. In math., of or relating to a sector. 
—Sectorial harmonic. See harmonic. 

1. n. A sectorial tooth; a flesh-tooth; a 
scissor-tooth. 

sectorius (sek-t6’ri-us), ”.; pl. sectorii (-1). 
[NL. (se. den(t-)s, tooth): see sectorial.] A see- 
torial tooth: more fully called dens sectorius. 
Owen. 

sector-wheel (sek’tor-hwél), n. Same as sector- 
gear. 

sectourt, η. See secutour. 

secular (sek’i-lir), a. and πα. [Formerly also 
secular ; < ME. secular, seculer, seculere, < OF. 
seculier, seculer, Ἐ'. séculier = Pr. Sp. seglar, 
secular = Pg. secular = It. secolare, < L. secula- 
ris, secularis, of or belonging to an age or period 
(pl. seculares, secularia, the secular games), 
also LL. of or belonging to the world, worldly, 
secular, ς seculum, seculum, a generation, age, 
LL. the world: see secle.] I, a. 1. Celebrated 
or occurring once in an age or a century. 


The secular year was kept but once in a century. 
Addison. 


secularism 


2. Going on from age to age; accomplished or 
taking place in the course of ages; continued 
through an indefinite but long period of time; 
not recurrent or periodical, so far as known: 
as, secular change of the mean annual temper- 
ature; the secular cooling or refrigeration of 
the globe; the secular inequality in the motion 
of a planet. The last, however, is known to be periodi- 
cal. It is called secular because, being dependent on the 
position of the orbits of the disturbing and disturbed 
bodies, not on the positions of the planets in the orbits, 
its period is excessively long. 

So far as the question of a secular change of the tem- 
perature is concerned, no definite result appears to have 
been reached by Plantamour. 

J. D. Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 227. 

Shrinkage consequent on the earth’s secular cooling led 
to the folding and crushing of parts of the crust. 

Athenzum, No. 3071, p. 298. 


3. Living for an age or ages; permanent. 
Though her body die, her fame survives 
A secular bird ages of lives. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1707. 


Nature looks provokingly stable and secwlar. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 275. 


4. Of or pertaining to the things of time or of 
this world, and dissociated from or having no 
concern with religious, spiritual, or sacred 
matters or uses; connected with or relating to 
the world or its affairs; concerned with mun- 
dane or temporal matters; temporal; worldly; 
profane: as, secular affairs; the secular press; 
secular education; secular music. 

When Christianity first appeared, how weak and de- 
fenceless was it, how artless and undesigning! How ut- 
terly unsupported either by the secular arm or secular 
wisdom ! Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 

The seewlar plays . . . consisted of 9 medley of differ- 
ent performances, calculated chiefly to promote mirth, 
without any view to instruction. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 242. 
A secular kingdom is but as the Oe 
Lacking asoul. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 1. 


5+. Lay, as opposed to clerical; civil. See def. 4. 


He which that hath no wyf I holde him shent; 
He lyveth helpless and al desolat — 
I speke of folk in secular estaat. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, L 78. 


6. Living in the world, not in the cloister; 
hence, not bound by monastic vows or rules, 
nor subject to a monastic order: used especially 
of parish priests and other non-monastie clergy, 
as distinguished from the monastie or regular 
clergy. 


Those northern nations easily embraced the religion of 
those they subdued, and by their devotion gave great au- 
thority and reverence, and thereby ease, to the clergy, both 
secular and regular. Sir W. Temple. 


The Spanish Archbishop of Santa Fé has for his diocese 
the wild territory of New Mexico, which supports only 
thirty-six secular priests, nearly all of whom are Spaniards 
or Mexicans. Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 811. 


Abandonment to the secular arm. See abandonment. 
—Secular abbot, benefice, change, equation, per- 
turbations, etc. See the nouns.—Secular games (/udi 
sxculares), a festival of imperial Rome, celebrated at long 
but (despite the name, which would imply a fixed period 
or cycle) ος 1 intervals in honor of the chief among 
the gods and the prosperity of the empire. The festival 
lasted three days and nights, and was attended with sac- 
rifices, illuminations, choral hymns, and games and dra- 
matic representations of every description. This festival 
was asurvival in a profoundly modified form of the Taren- 
tine or Taurian games of the republic, a very ancient fes- 
tival in propitiation of the infernal deities Dis and Proser- 
pine.—Secular refrigeration, in geol., the cooling of 
the earth from its supposed former condition of igneous 
fluidity.=Syn. 4. Temporal, etc. See worldly. 
IT, πα. 1+. A layman. 
Whether thou be male or female, . . 
dred, wys or fool, clerk or seculeer. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


: we clergy thought that if it pleased the secwlars it might 
6 aone, 

Hales, Letter from the Synod of Dort, p. 6. (Latham.) 
2. An ecclesiastic, such as a parish priest, 
who lives in the world and not in a monastery, 
is not subject to any monastic order or rule, 
and is bound only to celibacy; a secular priest: 
opposed to religious or regular. 

If cloistered Avarice scruple not to wrong 
The pious, humble, useful Secular, 


And rob the people of his daily care. 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, ii. 19. 


While the Danish wars had been fatal to the monks — 
the ‘‘regular clergy” as they were called—they had also 
dealt heavy blows at the seculars, or parish priests. 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 332. 
3. An unordained church officer. λε 
secularisation, secularise. See secularization, 
secularize. 
secularism (sek’ii-lir-izm), n. [« secular + 
-ism.| Exclusive attention to the present life 
and its duties, and the relegation of all con- 
siderations regarding a future life to a second- 
ary place; the system of the secularists; the 


. ordred or unor- 


II ας, 


secularist (sek’i-lir-ist), πι, and a. 


secularization (sek’i-lir-i-za’shgn), n. 


secularly (sek’i-lir-li), adv. 


secularism 


ignoring or exclusion of religious duties, in- 
struction, or considerations. See secularist. 
Secularism is the study of promoting human welfare by 
material means, measuring human welfare by the utilita- 
rian rules, and making the service of others a duty of life. 
Secularism relates to the present existence of man, and 
to action. R. J. Hinton, Eng. Rad. Leaders, p. 317. 


In secularism the feeling and imagination, which in the 
religious world are bound to theological belief, have to 
attach themselves to a positive natural philosophy. 

. B. Tylor, Prim, Culture, IT. 407. 


[< secular 
+ -ist.| I, . One who theoretically rejects or 
ignores all forms of religious faith and wor- 
ship established on the authority of revelation, 
and accepts only the facts and influences which 
are derived from the present life ; one who main- 
tains that public education and other matters 
of civil policy should be conducted without the 
introduction of a religious element. 

What is the root-notion common to Secularists and De- 
nominationalists, but the notion that spread of knowledge 


is the one thing needful for bettering behaviour? 
H. Spencer, Sociology, p. 361. 


II. a. Holding the principles of secularism. 


There is a section of the London working classes which 
is secularist or agnostic. Contemporary Rev., LI. 689. 


secularity (sek-ii-lar’i-ti),n. [ς F. séewlarité = 


Sp. secularidad = Pg. secularidade = It. seco- 
larita, < ML. secularita(t-)s, secularness, < L. 
secularis, secular: see secular.| Exclusive or 
paramount attention to the things of the pres- 
ent life; worldliness; secularism. 


Littleness and secularity of spirit is the greatest enemy 
to contemplation. 1. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


The practical question of the present day is how to de- 
fend the very principle of religion against naked secularity. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 111. 


[ς F. 
sécularisation = Sp. secularizacion = Pg. secu- 
larisacdo = It. secolarizzazione ; as secularize + 
-ation.| The act of rendering secular, or the 
state of being secularized. (a) Conversion to secu- 
larism: as, the secularization of the masses. (b) Conver- 
sion to merely secular uses or purposes: as, the seculari- 
zation of church property, especially called alienation 
(see alienation (b)); the secularization of the Sabbath; 
on the Continent, especially in the former German em- 
pire, the transfer of territory from ecclesiastical to tem- 
poral rulers: as, the secularization of the bishopric of 
Halberstadt in the Peace of Westphalia. (c) Absolution 
or release from the vows or rules of a monastic order; 
change from the status of regular to that of secular: as, 
the secularization of amonk. (d) The exclusion of religion 
and ecclesiasticism from civil or purely secular affairs ; the 
exclusion from the affairs of this life of considerations re- 
garding the life to come; the divorce of civil and sacred 
matters: as, the secularization of education or of politics. 
Also spelled secularisation. 


secularize (sek’i-lir-iz), v. t.; pref. and pp. 


secularized, ppr. secularizing. [= F. séeulariser 
= Sp. Pg. secularizar = It. secolarizzare; as 
secular + ~ize.] 1. To make secular. (a) Το 
change or transfer from regular or monastic into secular : 
as, to secularize a monk or priest. (b) To change or de- 
grade from religious or ecclesiastical appropriation to 
secular or common use: as, the ancient abbeys were secu- 
larized ; especially, to transfer, as territory, from eccle- 
siastical to temporal rulers. 


The celebrated proposal of the “ Unlearned Parliament” 
of Henry IV., to secwlarise all Church property, was kept in 
mind by its successor. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., i., note. 
2. To make worldly or unspiritual; divest of 
religious observances or influences: as, to secu- 
larize the Sabbath; to secularize the press; 
to secularize education.— 8. To convert. to or 
imbue with secularism: as, to secularize the 
masses. 

A secularized eg fae . . - to whom the theocracy 
was only a name, and whose whole interests were those 
of their own selfish politics. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 55. 

Also spelled secularise. 


In a secular or 
worldly manner. 


secularness (sek’ii-lir-nes),. Secular quality, 


character, or disposition; worldliness ; worldly- 
mindedness. Johnson. 


secund (sé’kund), a. [< τι. secundus, following: 


see secondl.] 1}. An obsolete form of second}. 
—2. In bot. and zodl., arranged on one side 
only; unifarious; unilateral, as the flowers of 
the lily-of-the-valley (Convallaria majalis), the 
false wintergreen (Pyrola secunda), ete.: as, 
secund processes of the antenna. 
secundariet, a. An obsolete form of secondary. 
secundarius (sek-un-da’ri-us), Λ.Σ pl. secwn- 
darii (-i). ΓΜΙ,.: see secondary.] <A lay vicar. 
See lay4. 


secundate (sé-kun’dat), ο. 4%; pret. and pp. 


secundated, ppr. secundating. [« L. secundatus, 
pp. of secundare (> It. secondare = Sp. secundar 


x Secundo-primary q 
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= F. seconder), direct favorably, favor, further, 
ς secundus, following: see second1.] To make 
prosperous; promote the success of; direct fa- 
vorably. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

secundate (s6-kun’dat),. [< NL. Secundates.] 
A member of the Secundates. 

Secundates (sek-un-da’téz), η. pl. [NL. (form- 
ed on the type of Primates), < L. secundus, sec- 
ond: see secondl.] A term applied by De 
Blainville to the Fere of Linnseus (as a correl- 
ative of the Linnean term Primates). It is equiv- 
alent to the Carnassia or Carnaria of Cuvier, and there- 
fore to the modern Carnivora or Ferx proper (with the 
Insectivora). The Secundates were divided by Blyth (1849) 
into Cynodia ana Ecanina (= Ferz and Insectivora); but 


none of these terms are now in use, though the divisions 
they indicate are retained. 


secundation (sek-un-da’shon),». [ς secundate 
+ -ion.] Prosperity. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

secundelicht, adv. A Middle English form of 
secondly. 

Secundian (sé-kun’di-an), x, [ς Secundus (see 
def.) + -ian.] A member of a dualistie gnos- 
tic sect of the second century, followers of 
Secundus, a disciple of Valentinus. See Valen- 
tinian. 

secundine (sek’un-din), ». [Formerly secon- 
dine ; < F. secondine = It. secondina, < LL. secun- 
dine, afterbirth, ς L. secundus, following: see 
second!,] 1, The afterbirth; what remains in 
the womb to be extruded after the birth of the 
fetus, being the fetal envelops, placenta, and 
part of the navel-string: generally used in the 
plural. 

The secundine that once the infant cloth’d, 

After the birth, is cast away and loath’d. 

Baxter, Self-Denial, Dialogue. 

2. In bot., the second (or inner) coat or integu- 
ment of an ovule, lying within the primire. It 
is really the first coat of the ovule to be formed, and by 
some authors is sometimes called the primine. See pri- 
mine, ovule, 2. 

secundipara (sek-un-dip’a-ri), n. [lL., < secun- 
dus, second, + parere, bring forth, bear.] A 
woman who is parturient for the second time. 

secundly (sé’kund-li), adv. In bot., arranged 
in a secund manner: as, a secundly branched 
seaweed. 

secundogeniture (sé-kun-dO-jen’i-tir), π. [< 
L. secundus, following (see second1), + genitura, 
generation: see geniture. Cf. primogeniture. ] 
The right of inheritance pertaining to a second 
son; also, the possessions so inherited. 

The kingdom of Naples . . . was constituted a secwndo- 
geniture of Spain. Bancroft, Wist. of Ὁ. Β., ii. 206. 

secundo-primary (s6-kun-d6-pri’ma-ri), a. In- 
termediate between primary and secondary.— 

ty. See quality. 

secundum (sé-kun’dum). [L., orig. neut. of sc- 
cundus, following: see second1.] A Latin prepo- 
sition, meaning ‘according to,’ ‘by rule or prac- 
tice of’: used in some phrases which occur in 
English books.—sgecundum artem, according to art 
orrule, (α) Artificially; not naturally. (0) Artistically ; 
skilfully ; scientifically ; professionally : used especially as 
a direction to an apothecary for compounding a prescrip- 
tion.—Secundum naturam, naturally ; not artificially. 
—Secundum quid, in some respect only.—Secundum 
veritatem, universally valid.’ A refutation secundum veri- 
tatem, contradistinguished from a refutation ad hominem, 
is one drawn from true principles, and not merely one which 
satisfies a given individual. 

securable (sé-kir’a-bl), a. [< secure + -able.] 
Capable of being secured. Imp. Dict. 

securance (sé-kur’ans), nm. [< secure + -ance. 
Cf. surance.| Assurance; confirmation. 

After this, when, for the securance of Thy Resurrection, 
upon which all our faith justly dependeth, Thou hadst 
spent forty days upon earth, I find Thee upon Mount 
Olivet. Bp. Hall, Mystery of Godliness, § 10. 


secure (sé-kir’), a. [= F. stir, OF. seiir (> E. 
sure) = Pr. segur = Sp. Pg. seguro = It. sicuro, 
secure, sure, « L. securus, of persons, free from 
care, quiet, easy; in a bad sense, careless, reck- 
less; of things, tranquil, also free from danger, 
safe, secure; < se-, without, + cura, care: see 
cure. Older E. words from the same L. adj. 
are sicker (through AS.) and sure (through OF.), 
which are thus doublets of secure.] 1. Free 
from care or fear; careless; dreading no evil; 
unsuspecting; hence, over-confident. 

But we be secure and uncareful, as though false prophets 


could not meddle with us. 
; Latimer, Remains (ed. 1845), p. 865. 


But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes. Dryden. 

Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem, caused it to be taken away, 
because it made the people secure, to neglect their duty in 
calling and relying upon God. Burton, Anat. of Mel. 
2. Free from apprehension or doubt; assured ; 
certain; confident; sure: with of or an infini- 
tive. 


securely 


To whom the Cretan thus his speech addrest: 
Secure of me, Ο king! exhort the rest. 
Pope, Wiad, iv. 303. 


Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 

To regions unexplored, secure to share 

Thy state. Dryden, sig. and Guis., ]. 678. 
3. Free from danger; unexposed to danger; 
safe: frequently with against or from, and for- 
merly of: as, secure against the attacks of the 
enemy. 

Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning flash. 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 8. 


For me, secure from fortune’s blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 
In my small pinnace I can sail. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Odes, i. 29. 


It was thought the roads would be more secure about 
the time when the great caravan was passing. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 5. 


4, In safe custody or keeping. 
In iron walls they deem’d me not secure. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL., i. 4. 49. 
I suppose your own prudence will enforce the necessity 
of dissembling, at least till your son has the young lady’s 
fortune secure. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 
5. Of such firmness, stability, or strength as to 
insure safety, or preclude risk of failure or ac- 
cident; stanch, firm, or stable, and fit for the 
purpose intended: as, to make a bridge secure ; 
a secure foundation. = Syn. 3. See safe. 
secure (sé-kur’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. secured, 
ppr. securing. [= Sp. Pg. segurar = It. sicu- 
rare; from the adj. Cf. sure,v.] 1+. To make 
easy or careless; free from care, anxiety, or 
fear. 
Why dost thou weep? Canst thou the conscience lack 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart. 
Shak., T. of Α., ii. 2. 185. 
2. To make safe or secure; guard from dan- 
ger; protect: as,a city secured by fortifications. 
If this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
and secure you. Mat, xxviii. 14. 
We'll higher to the mountains; there secure us. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 4. 8. 


For Woods before, and Hills behind, 
Secur’d it both from Rain and Wind. 
Prior, The Ladle. 


You and your Party fall in to secwre my Rear. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 
3. To make certain; assure; guarantee: some- 
times with of: as, we were secured of his pro- 
tection. 
He secures himself of a powerful advocate. 
W. Broome, Notes to Pope’s Odyssey. 
How are we to secure to labor its due honor? 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 273. 
4. To make sure of payment, as by a bond, 
surety, etc.; warrant or guarantee against loss: 
as, to secure a debt by mortgage; to secure a 
ereditor.—5. To make fast or firm: as, to se- 
cure a window; to secure the hatches of a ship. 
—6. To seize and confine; place in safe cus- 
tody or keeping: as, to secure a prisoner.— 7. 
In surg., to seize and ocelude by ligature or 
otherwise, aS a vein or an artery, to prevent 
loss of blood during or as a consequence of an 
operation.—8. To get hold or possession of; 
make one’s self master of; obtain; gain: as, to 
secure an estate for asmall sum; to secure the 
attention of an audience; to secure a hearing 
at court. . 
They adapted their tunes exactly to the nature of each 


person, in order to captivate and secure him. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, vi. 


The beauteous Lady Tragabigzanda, when I was a slaue 
to the Turkes, did all she could to secure me. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 58. 


There was nothing she would not do to secure her end. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxi. 


9+. To plight; pledge; assure.— Secure piece, a 
command in artillery directing that the piece be moved in 
battery, the muzzle depressed, the tompion inserted in the 
muzzle, and the vent-cover placed on the vent.— To se- 
cure arms, to hold a rifle or musket with the muzzle 
down, and the lock well up under the arm, the object be- 
ing to guard the weapon from the wet. 

securefult (sé-kir’ful), a. [Irreg. ς secure + 


-ful.] Protecting. 


T well know the ready right-hand charge, 
I know the left, and every sway of my secureful targe. 
Chapman, Tliad, vii. 209, 
securely (sé-kir’li), adv. In a secure manner. 
(a) Without care or thought of evil or danger; with con- 
fidence; confidently. 


Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he dwell- 
eth securely by thee. Prov. iii. 29. 


We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish. 
Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 266. 
(0) Without risk or danger; in security ; safely: as, to lie 
securely hidden, 





securely 


The excellent nocturnal Government of our City of Lon- 
don, where one may pass and repass securely all Hours of 
the Night, if he gives good Words to the Watch. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 17. 
(c) Firmly ; in such a manner as to prevent failure or ac- 
cident; so that loss, escape, injury, or damage may not 
result: as, to fasten a thing securely; lashed securely to 
the rigging. 


Even gnats, if they rest on the glands [of Drosera ro- 
tundifolia| with their delicate feet, are quickly and secure- 
ly embraced. Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 264. 

securement (sé-kir’ment), ». [< secure + 
-ment, Cf. surement.] 1+. Security; protection. 

They, like Judas, desire death; . . . Cain, on the con- 
trary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a securement from 
it. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
2. The act of securing, obtaining, or making 
sure. 


The securement . . . of perpetual protection. 


The Century, XX VI. 475. 
secureness (sé-kur’nes), ». The state of being 


secure or safe. (a) The feeling of security ; confidence 
of safety ; exemption from fear; hence, want of vigilance 
or caution. 


Which omission was a strange neglect and secureness to 
my understanding. 
Bacon, Letters (1657), p. 20, (Latham.) 
(b) Safety ; security. 
securer (sé-kur’ér), n. 
secures or protects. 
securicula (sek-t-rik’a-lii), n.; pl. securicule 
(-lé). [., dim. of secwris, an ax or hatchet 
with a broad edge, ¢ secare, cut: see secant, 
and ef. sawl, scythe, from the same ult. root. ] 
A little ax; specifically, a votive offering, amu- 
let, or toy having the shape of an ax-head, with 
a tongue or with an entire handle attached. 
Securidaca (sek-ii-rid’a-ki), mn. [NL. (Rivinus, 
1699), < L. securidaca, an erroneous reading of 
securiclata, a weed growing among lentils, fem. 
(se. herba) of securiclatus, shaped like a hatchet, 
ς securicula, a hatchet, a little ax: see securic- 
ula.}| 1. An untenable name for Bonaveria, 
a genus of leguminous plants. See Securigera. 
—2. A genus of plants (Linneeus, 1742), of 


the family Polygalacez. It is characterized by two 
large, wing-shaped sepals, a one-celled ovary, and a sam- 
aroid or crested fruit usually with a long wing. There 
are about 30 species, natives of the tropics, mostly in 
America, with 4 or 5 in Africa or Asia. They are shrubs, 
often of climbing habit, with alternate leaves and ter- 
minal or axillary racemes of violet, red, white, or yellow 
flowers. Many South American species climb upon trees 
to a great height, and are very beautiful in flower. S. 
longepedunculata is a shrub of the Zambesi region, 5 or 10 
feet high, forming thickets near water, and contains a very 
tough fiber, used for fish-lines and nets. See buaze-jiber. 


One who or that which 


securifer (sé-ki’ri-fér), n. [< L. securifer: see 
Securifera.| A hymenopterous insect of the 
division Securifera; a securiferous insect, as a 
saw-tly. 

Securifera (sek-i-rif’ e-rii), πι. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. securifer, ax-bearing, ¢ securis, an ax, + 
Serre = EK. bearl.] In Latreille’s system of clas- 
sification, the first 
family of Hymenop- 
tera, divided into 
two tribes, Tenthre- 
dindse and Uroce- 
rata, the saw-flies 
and horntails. It in- 
cluded the forms with 
sessile abdomen, and is 
equivalent to the Terebrantia of modern systems. (See 


Terebrantia@}) Also called Phytophaga, Serrifera, and Ses- 
siliventres. 


securiferous (sek-ii-rif’e-rus), a. [As securifer 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Securifera. 

securiform (s6-ku’ri-férm), a. [< L. securis, an 
ax, + forma, form.] 1. Shaped like an ax or 
a hatchet; dolabriform.— 2. In entom., subtri- 
angular or trapezoidal and attached by one of 
the acute angles, as a joint or other part. 

Securigera (sek-i-rij’e-ri), n. [NL., from the 
shape of the pod; < L. securis, a knife, + gerere, 
bear.] A name given by A. P. de Candolle 
in 1815 to Bonaveria, a genus of leguminous 
plants. It is characterized by the elongated linear 
flat and tapering pod, which is nearly or quite indehis- 
cent, is curved and sickle-shaped, and has broadly thick- 
ened margins. The flowers bear a short, broad, and 
somewhat two-lipped calyx, a nearly circular banner- 
petal, an incurved keel, diadelphous stamens, and a 
sessile ovary with numerous ovules which ripen into 
flat squarish seeds. The only species, Bonaveria Securi- 
daca, a smooth, spreading herb, is a native of the Medi- 
terranean region. See hatchet-vetch and aajitch. 


Securinega (sek-ii-rin’6-gi),». [NL. (Commer- 
son, 1789), alluding to the hardness of the wood, 
which withstands the ax; < L. securis, a knife, 
an ax, + nego, deny.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
apetalous plants of the family Huphorbiaceze 
and tribe Phyllanthee. It is distinguished from 
Phyllanthus by the presence in the staminate flowers of 





Securifera. 


Saws of Saw-fly (Lophyrus suffiu- 
sus), greatly enlarged. 
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a rudimentary ovary which is often long and two- or three- 
cleft. It includes about 10 species, natives of South 
America, Spain, and Africa, and of other temperate and 
tropical regions. They are branching shrubs, bearing 
small entire alternate leaves, and numerous small stami- 
nate flowers in axillary clusters, with the few pistillate 
flowers borne on longer stalks, on separate plants or on 
the same. S. durissima is the myrtle of Tahiti and 
Mauritius, sometimes cultivated for its white flowers. 


securipalp (sé-ki’ri-palp), η. A beetle of the 
section Securipalpit. 

Securipalpi (sé-ki-ri-pal’pi), m. pl. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1825), «Τι. securis, an ax, + NL. palpus, 
q. ν.] In Coleoptera, a group corresponding to 
Stephens’s family Melandryide, and character- 
ized by the large size of the three terminal 
joints of the maxillary palpi, which are often 
serrated and deflexed. Also called Serripalpi. 

securitant (sé-ki’ri-tan),. [< securit-y + -an.] 
One who dwells in fancied security. [Rare. ] 


The sensual securitan pleases himselfe in the conceits of 
his owne peace. Bp. Hall, Sermons. (Latham.) 


securite (sek’i-rit), ». [A trade-name.] A 
modern high explosive, said to consist of 26 
parts of metadinitrobenzene and 74 parts of 


ammonium nitrate. It is a yellow powder, emitting 
the odor of nitrobenzol. There are also said to be three 
modifications, respectively containing trinitrobenzene, di- 
nitronaphthalene, and trinitronaphthalene. Also called 
securit. 


security (s6-ki’ri-ti), η. pl. securities (-tiz). 
[< F. sécurité = Sp. seguridad = Pg. seguridade 
= It. sicurita, sicurta, ς L. securita(t-)s, free- 
dom from care, ς securus, free from care: see 
secure. Cf. surety, a doublet of security, as sure 


is of secure.] 1. The state of being secure. 
(a) Freedom from care, anxiety, or apprehension ; confi- 
dence of safety ; hence, unconcernedness; carelessness; 
heedlessness; over-confidence. 


And you all know, security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 5. 32. 


The last daughter of pride is delicacy, under which is 
contained gluttony, luxury, sloth, and security. 
Nash, Christ's Tears Over Jerusalem, p. 197. (T'rench.) 


The army, expecting from the king’s illness a speedy 
order to return, conversed of nothing else within their 
camp, with that kind of security as if they had already re- 
ceived orders to return home. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, ΤΙ. 37. 


(0) Freedom from annoyance, harm, danger, or loss ; safety. 


The people neither vsed vs well nor ill, yet for our se- 
curiiie we tooke one of their petty Kings, and led him 
bound to conduct vs the way. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 196. 


What greater security can we have, than to be under the 
protection of infinite wisdom and goodness? 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxii. 


The right of personal security is, . . . that no person, ex- 
cept on impeachment, and in cases arising in the military 
and naval service, shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, or for any offence above the 
common-law degree of petit larceny, unless he shall have 
been previously charged on the presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury ; that no person shall be subject, for the 
same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall he be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a wit- 
ness against himself; and, in all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused is entitled to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury; and uponthe trial he is entitled to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defence; and as a 
further guard against abuse and oppression in criminal 
proceedings, it is declared that excessive bail cannot he 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 

Kent's Commentaries (12th ed.), IT. 12. 


2. That which secures or makes‘safe; protec- 
tion; defense; guard. 


Anjou is neighbouring upon Normandy: a great Security 
to it, if a Friend; and as great a Danger, if an Enemy. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 44. 


There are only twoor three poor families that live here, 
and are in perpetual fear of the Arabs, against whom 
their poverty is their best security. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 59. 


(a) A guaranty or pledge; something given or deposited 
as surety for the fulfilment of a promise or an obligation, 
the payment of a debt, or the like. . 


This is no time to lend money, especially upon bare 
friendship, without security. Shak., T. of A., iii. 1. 46. 
Ten. Well, sir, your security ? 
Amb. Why, sir, two diamonds here. 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, iv. 1. 
We obliged him to give his son Mahomet in security for 
his behaviour towards us. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 46. 


(0) A person who engages or pledges himself for the per- 
formance of another’s obligations ; onewho becomes surety 
for another. 
S. An evidence of debt or of property, as a 
bond or a certificate of stock: as, government 
securities. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the sur- 
est and most sacred of all securities. Swift, Examiner. 
Collateral, heritable, personal security. See thead- 
jectives.—Infeftment in security. See infeftment.— 


To go security. See go—To marshal securities. 
See marshall, 


sedatet, v. ἰ. 


sedately (sé-dat’li), adv. 


sedately 


secutourt (sek’ii-tor), ». [Early mod. E. also 
sectour ; ς ME, secutour, secatour, seketowre, sec- 
tour, secture, < OF. executour, F. exécuteur, an 
executor: see executor.] An executor. 
If me be destaynede to dye at Dryghtyns wylle, 
I charge the my sektowr, cheffe of alle other, 
To mynystre my mobles. 
Morte Arthure (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 665. 


Mery. Who shall your goodes possesse ? 
Royster. ‘Thou shalt be my sectour, and haue all more 
and lesse. Udall, Roister Doister, iii. 3. 
sedlt+, ». A Middle English form of seed. 
sed? (sed), x. - [Origin obscure.] <A line of silk, 
gut, or hair by which a fish-hook is fastened to 
the line; asnood. J. W. Collins. [Maine.] 
sedan (sé-dan’),n. [Said to be so named from 
Sedan, a town in northeastern France. Cf. F. 
sedan, cloth made at Sedan.] 1. A covered 
chair serving as a vehicle for carrying one per- 
son who sits within it, the inclosure being 
therefore of much greater height than width: 
it is borne on two poles, which pass through 





Sedan. 


rings secured to the sides, and usually by two 
bearers. These chairs were first introduced in western 
Europe in the sixteenth century (first seen in England in 
1581, and regularly used there from 1634), but their use was 
greatly extended in the eighteenth century, when they were 
the common means of transportation for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the cities of England and France. They were 
often elaborately decorated, with paintings by artists of 
note, panels of vernis Martin, and the like, and lined with 
elegant silks. Similar chairs, carried on the shoulders of 
two or more bearers, have long been in use in China. 


If your wife be the gentle woman ο) the house, sir, shee’s 
now gone forth in one o’ the new Hand-litters : what call 
yee it, a Sedan. Brome, The Sparagus Garden, iv. 10. 


Close mewed in their sedans, for fear of air; 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, i, 186. 
Sedans, from hence [Naples] brought first into England 
by Sir Sanders Duncomb. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 8, 1645. 
2. A hand-barrow with a deep basket-like bot- 
tom made of barrel-hoops, used to carry fish. 
It has been used since the eighteenth century to carry fish 


from the beach over the sand to the flakes. [Provincetown, 
Massachusetts. } 


Sedan black. See black. 
sedan-chair (sé-dan’chiir), ». Same as sedan, 1. 
When not walking, ladies used either a coach or sedan 


chair, and but seldom rode on horseback. 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 98. 


sedant (sé’dant), a. [F. *sedant, < L. seden(t-)s, 
sitting: see sedent, sejant.] In her., same as 
sejant. 
sedate (sé-dat’), a. [= It. sedato, < L. sedatus, 
composed, calm, pp. of sedare, settle, causal of 
sedere, sit, = E. sit: see sit.] Quiet; composed; 
placid; serene; serious; undisturbed by pas- 
sion: as, a sedate temper or deportment. 
With countenance calm, and soul sedate. 
Dryden, Mneid, ix. 999. 


The Italians, notwithstanding their natural fieriness of 
temper, affect always to appear sober and sedate. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 373). 
He was about forty-eight—of a sedate look, something 
approaching to gravity. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 78. 
A mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate, 
And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vi. 


When he touched a lighter string, the tones, though 
pleasingly modulated, were still sedate. 
Gifford, Introd. to Ford’s Plays, p. 1. 


=Syn. Imperturbable, serious, staid. 

[< sedate, a.] To calm; compose. 

Dr. John Owen, Works, VITI., 

[pref., p. 48. (N. and Q.) 
In a sedate manner; 

calmly; serenely; without mental agitation. 
She took the kiss sedately. Tennyson, Maud, xii. 4. 


To sedate these contests, 





sedateness 


sedateness (sé-dat’nes),. The state or quality 
of being sedate; calmness of mind, manner, or 
countenance; composure; placidity; serenity; 
tranquillity: as, sedateness of temper; sedateness 
of countenance. 

There is a particular sedateness in their conversation and 
behaviour that qualifies them for council. 

Addison, State of the War. 
sedation (sé-da’shon),n. [<L. sedatio(n-), an al- 

laying or calming, < sedare, pp. sedatus, settle, 

appease: see sedate.] The act of calming. 

The unevenness of the earth is clearly Providence. For 
since it is not any fixed sedation, but a floating mild varie- 
ty that pleaseth, the hills and valleys in it have all their 
special use. Feltham, Resolves, ii. 85. 

sedative (sed’a-tiv), a.andn. [< OF. sedatif, 
I. sédatif = Sp. Pg. It. sedativo, < NL. *sedati- 
vus, ς L. sedare, pp. sedatus, compose: see se- 
ἄαίε.] I, a. Tending to calm, tranquilize, or 
soothe; specifically, in med., having the power 
of allaying or assuaging irritation, irritability, 
or pain.— Sedative salt, boracic acid.— Sedative wa- 


ter, a lotion composed of ammonia, spirit of camphor, 
salt, and water. 


. n. Whatever soothes, allays, or assuages ; 
specifically, a medicine or a medical appliance 
which has the property of allaying irritation, 
irritability, or pain. 

All its little griefs soothed " natural sedatives. 
. W. Holmes, Autocrat, vi. 
Cardiac sedatives, medicines which reduce the heart’s 
action, such as veratria, aconite, hydrocyanic acid, etc. 
sedelt, η. andv. An obsolete form of seed. 
sede2+, A Middle English form of said. 

se defendendo (56 dé-fen-den’d6). [L.: se, abl. 
of pers. pron. 3d pers. sing.; defendendo, abl. 
sing. of gerundive of defendere, avert, ward off: 
see defend.| In law, in defending himself: the 
plea of a person charged with slaying. another 
that he committed the act in his own defense. 

sedellt, x. A Middle English form of schedule. 

sedent (sé’dent),a. [< L. seden(t-)s, ppr. of se- 
dere, sit: see sit.) Sitting; inactive; at rest. 

Sedentaria (sed-en-ta’ri-i), m. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of L. sedentarius, sedentary: see sedentary. | 
1. In Lamarck’s classification (1801-12), one 
of three orders of Annelida, distinguished from 
Apoda and Antennata, and containing the seden- 
tary or tubicolous worms: opposed to Hrrantia. 
—2. The sedentary spiders: same as Seden- 
tariz.—3. A suborder of peritrichous ciliate 
infusorians, containing those which are seden- 
tary, as the Vorticellidz: distinguished from 
Natantia. 

Sedentariz (sed-en-ta’ri-é), n. pl. [NL., fem. 
pl. of L. sedentarius, sedentary: see sedentary. | 
A division of Araneina, containing those spi- 
ders that spin webs in which to lie in wait for 
their prey; the sedentary spiders: opposed to 
Errantia. It ineludes several modern families, 
and many of the most familiar species. 

sedentarily (sed’en-ta-ri-li), adv. In a seden- 
tary manner. Imp. Dict. 

sedentariness (sed’en-ta-ri-nes), n. 
or the habit. of being sedentary. 

Those that live in greattowns . . . are inclined to pale- 
ness, which may be imputed to their sedentariness, or want 
of motion; for they seldom stir abroad. 

ve L. Addison, West Barbary (1671), p. 113. 

sedentary (sed’en-ta-ri), a.andm. [< OF. seden- 

taire, Ε'. sédentaire = Sp. Pg. It. sedentario, < L. 

sedentarius, sedentary, sitting, ς seden(t-)s, ppr. 

of sedere, sit: see sedent.| J, a. 1. Sitting; be- 
ing or continuing in a sitting posture; working 
habitually in a sitting posture. [Rare.] 

She sits unmoved, and freezes to a stone. 

But still her envious hue and sullen mien 


Are in the sedentary figure seen. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 


When the text of Homer had once become frozen and 
settled, no man could take liberties with it at the risk of 
being tripped up himself on its glassy surface, and landed 
in a lugubrious sedentary posture, to the derision of all 
critics. De Quincey, Homer, i. 
Hence —(a) Fixed; settled; permanent ; remaining in the 
same place. 


The state 


The sedentary fowl 
That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 
In silent congress. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 


(b) Inactive; idle; sluggish: as, a sedentary life. 


The great Expence it [travel upon the king’s service] 
will require, being not to remain sedentary in one Place as 
other Agents, but to be often in itinerary Motion. 

Howell, Letters, I. iv. 25. 


Limputed . . . their corpulency to a sedentary way of 
living. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lviii. 


(ο) In zoél.: (1) Abiding in one place; not migratory, as 
a bird. (2) Fixed in a tube; not errant, as a worm; 
belonging to the Sedentaria. (3) Spinning a web and ly- 
ing in wait, as a spider; belonging to the Sedentariz. (4) 
Affixed ; attached; not free-swimming, as an infusorian, 
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a rotifer, polyp, cirriped, mollusk, ascidian, etc. ; specifi- 
cally, belonging to the Sedentaria. (5) Encysted and mo- 
tionless or quiescent, as a protozoan. Compare resting- 
spore. 

2. Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most of 
the time in a sitting posture; hence, secluded. 

But, of all the barbarians, this humour would be least 
seen in the Egyptians: whose sages were not sedentary 
scholastic sophists, like the Grecian, but men employed 
and busied in the public affairs of religion and govern- 
ment. Warburton, Divine Legation, iii. § 4. 
8. Characterized by or requiring continuance 
in a sitting posture: as, a sedentary profession ; 
the sedentary life of a scholar. 

Sedentary and within-door arts, and delicate manufac- 
tures (that require rather the finger than the arm), have 
in their nature a contrariety to a military disposition. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms, etc. (ed. 1887). 
4. Resulting from inactivity or much sitting. 


Till length of years 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 571. 
II, ».; pl. sedentaries (-riz). 1. A sedentary 
person; one of sedentary habits.—2. A mem- 
ber of the Sedentariz; a sedentary spider. 

sederunt (s6-dé’‘runt). [Taken from records 
orig. kept in Latin: Τι. sederunt, 3d pers. pl. perf. 
ind. of sedere, sit: see sedent.] 1. There sat: 
a word used in minutes of the meetings of courts 
and other bodies in noting that such and such 
members were present and composed the meet- 
ing: as, sederunt A. B., C. D., ete. (that is, there 
sat or were present A. B., C. D., ete.). Hence 
—2: n. A single sitting or meeting of a court ; 
also, a more or less formal meeting or sitting of 

any association, society, or company of men. 
’Tis a pity we have not Burns’s own account of that long 
sederunt. Wilson. 


That fable... of there being an Association... which 
... met at the Baron D’Holbach’s, there had its blue- 
light sederunts, and published Transactions, .. . was and 
remains nothing but a fable. Carlyle, Diderot. 


Acts of Sederunt. (a) Ordinances of the Scottish Court of 
Session, under authority of the statute 1540, xciii., by which 
the court is empowered to make such regulation as may be 
necessary for the ordering of processes and the expediting 
of justice. The Acts of Sederunt are recorded in books 
called Books of Sederunt. (0) A Scotch statute of 1692 re- 
lating to the formalities of publicity in conveying lands. 


sedes impedita (s6é’déz im-pé-di’ tii). [L.: 
sedes, 2 seat; impedita, fem. of impeditus, pp. 
of impedire, entangle, hinder, hold fast: see im- 
pede, impedite.| A term of canon law to desig- 
nate a papal or an episcopal see when there is a 
partial cessation by the incumbent of his epis- 
copal duties. 

sedes vacans (sé’déz va’kanz). [L.: sedes, a 
seat; vacans, ppr. of vacare, be vacant: see va- 
cant.] A term of canon law to designate a pa- 


αρα] or an episcopal see when absolutely vacant. 


sedge! (sej), π. [Also dial. (common in early 
mod. E. use) seg; ς ME. segge, segg, < AS. secg 
= MD. segghe = MLG. LG. segge, sedge, lit. 
‘cutter,’ so called from the shape of the leaves; 
< Teut. seg, sag, cut: see sawl, Cf. Ir. seasg, 
seisg = W. hesg, sedge. For the sense, cf. E. 
sword-grass; Ε'. glaieul, < Li. gladiolus, a small 
sword, sword-lily, flag (see gladiolus); G. 
schwertel, sword-lily, schwertel-gras, sedge, < 





Sedges. 
1, the male plant of Carex sctrpotdea ; 2, the female plant of Ca- 


rex sctrpotdea,; 3, the inflorescence of Carex vulpinordea ,; 4, the 
inflorescence of Carex crintta ; 5, schematic view of the female 
flower (4x, axis; Br, bract; 2 perigynium ; R, rachis; F, fruit). 
a, fruit with the perigynium of Carex scirpotdea ; b, a bract; ¢, peri- 
gynium of C. crznita,; d, the achene; 6, ab 


sedile (sé-di’/lé), n.; 


Sedillot’s operation 


schwert,asword.] A plant of the genus Carez, 
an extensive genus of grass-like cyperaceous 


plants. The name is thence extended, especially in the 
plural, to the family Cyperacez, the sedge family. In pop- 
ular use it is loosely comprehensive of numerous flag- 
like, rush-like, or grassy plants growing in wet places. 
See Carex and Cyperacez. 


The meads, the orchards, and the primrose-lanes, 
Instead of sedge and reeds, bear sugar-canes. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 103. 


Thirtie or fortie of the Rapahanocks had so accommo- 
dated themselues with branches, as we tooke them for lit- 
tle bushes growing among the sedge. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 185. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 41. 


Beak-sedge. See Rhynchospora.—Myrtle sedge. See 
myrtle.— Sweet sedge. Same as sweet-flag. (See also 
cotton-sedge, hammer-sedge, nut-sedge.) 

sedge? (sej),. [A var. of siege (ME. sege), seat, 
sitting: see siege.] A flock of herons or bit- 
ya sometimes of cranes. =Syn. Covey, etc. See 

sedge-bird (sej’bérd), ». A sedge-warbler. 
Yarrell. 

sedged (sejd), a. 
of flags or sedge. 

You nymphs, called Naiads, of the windring brooks, 

With your sedged crowns and ever-harmless looks. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 129. 
sedge-flat (sej’flat), π. <A tract of land lying 
below ordinary high-water mark, on which a 
coarse or long sedge grows which cattle will 
not eat. 
sedge-hen (sej’hen),». Same as marsh-hen (b). 
[Maryland and Virginia. ] 

“T’ve never fished there,” Dick interrupted ; “but last 
fall I shot over it with Matt, and we had grand sport. We 
got forty-two sedge-hens, on a high tide.” 

St. Nicholas, X VII. 638. 
sedge-marine (sej’ma-rén’), n. The sedge- 
warbler. C. Swainson. (Local, Eng.] 
sedge-warbler (sej’war’blér), ». An acro- 
cephaline bird; a kind of reed-warbler, specifi- 
eally Sylvia or Calamoherpe or Salicaria or Acro- 
cephalus phragmitis, or A. schaenobenus, a sedge- 
bird widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and 


[< sedgel + -ed2.] Composed 





Sedge-warbler (Acrocephalus phragmttts). 


Africa, about 5 inches long, rufous-brown above 
and buffy-brown below, frequenting sedgy and 


reedy places. There are many other species of this 
genus, all sharing the name. Also called reed-warbler, 
reed-wren, sedge-wren, etc. See reed-thrush, and quotation 
under reeler, 2. 


sedge-wren (sej’ren),n. Same as sedge-warbler. 
sedgy (sej’i),a. [<sedgel + -y1.] 1. Of orper- 

taining to sedge: as, a sedgy growth. 
If they are wild-ducks, parboil them with a large carrot 


(cut to pieces) inside of each, to draw out the fishy or 
sedgy taste. Miss Leslie, Cook-book (ed. 1854), p. 94. 


2. Overgrown or bordered with sedge. 
Gentle Severn’s sedgy bank. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3.98. 


To the right lay the sedgy point of Blackwell’s Island, 
drest in the fresh garniture of living green. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 116. 


sedigitated (sé-dij’i-ta-ted), a. [ς L. sedigitus, 
having six fingers on one hand,< sex, six (= E. 
six), + digitus, a finger (see digit), + -αίεὶ + 
-ed2 ] Same as sexdigitate. Darwin. 

pl. sedilia (-ἀ11/1-8). Π.. 

sedile, a seat, bench, ς sedere, sit: see sit.] Ec- 
cles., one of the seats within the sanctuary pro- 

vided originally or specifically for the celebrant 
of the mass (or holy communion) and his assis- 


tants. The sedilia are typically three in number, for the 
use of the priest, the deacon, and the subdeacon, and in 
England are often recesses constructed in the south wall 
of the chancel, and generally enriched with carving. The 
name is sometimes also used for non-structural seats serv- 
ing the same purpose. The singular sedile is little used. 
See cut on following page. 


Sedillot’s operation. See operation. 





sediment 





Sedilia, Southwel] Minster, England. 


* ἴ 

sediment (sed’i-ment), ». [ς OF. sediment, F. 
sédiment=Sp. Pg. It. sedimento, < L. sedimentum, 
a settling, subsidence, ¢ sedere, sit, settle, = E. 


sit: see sit.| The matter which settles to the 
bottom of water or any other liquid; settlings; 
lees; dregs; in gcol., detrital material mechani- 
cally suspended in or deposited from water; the 
material of which the sedimentary rocks are 
composed. 

It is not bare agitation, but the sediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water, South, Sermons. 


In recent years it has been attempted to calculate the 
amounts of sediment worn off by various great rivers from 
the surface of the regions drained by them. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 18. 
Latericeous sediment. See latericeous. 
sedimental (sed-i-men’tal), a. [< sediment + 
-al.| Pertaining to or of the nature of sediment 
or dregs. 

For if the ratified and azure body of this lower heaven 
be folded up like a scroll of parchment, then much more 
this drossy, feculent, and sedimenial earth shall be burnt. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 336. 

sedimentary (sed-i-men’ta-ri), a. [= F. sédi- 
mentaire; as sediment + -ary.] In geol., formed 
by deposition of materials previously held in 
suspension by water: nearly synonymous with 
aqueous. A rock is massive when it has no structure 
indicating an aqueous origin; it is sedimentary when its 
appearance indicates that it is made up of the detritus of 
other rocks, eroded and carried away by watery currents, 
to be deposited in another place. All sedimentary rocks 
are made up of the fragments of the orizinal crust of the 
earth, of eruptive materials which have come up through 
this crust from below, or of other sedimentary beds which, 
having been deposited, have again in their turn been 
subjected to erosion and redeposition. It is in sedimen- 
tary rocks that organic remains are found; in the original 
crust of the earth, or in volcanic materials, traces of life 
could not be expected to occur.—Sedimentary cata- 
ract, a soft cataract, in which the denser parts have sub- 


sided. 

sedimentation (sed’i-men-ta’shon),. [< sed- 
iment + -ation.] The deposition of sediment; 
the accumulation of earthy sediment to form 
strata. 

sediment-collector (sed’i-ment-ko-lek’tor), n. 
Any apparatus in vessels containing fluids for 
receiving deposits of sediment and impurities, 
with provision for their removal. 

sedition (s6-dish’on), π. [Early mod. E. also 
sedicion; < ME. sedicioun, ς OF. sedition, sedi- 
cion, F. sédition = Pr. sedicio = Sp. sedicion = 
Pg. seligdo = It. sedizione, < Li. seditio(n-), dis- 
sension, civil discord, sedition, lit. ‘a going 
apart,’ hence dissension, < *sedire (not used), go 
apart, ς sel-, apart, + ire, go: seo tlerl, ete. Cf. 
ambition, redition, transition.] A factious com- 
motion in a state; the stirring up of such a 
commotion; incitement of discontent against 
government and disturbance of public tran- 
quillity, as by inflammatory speeches or writ- 
ings, or acts or language tending to breach of 
public order: as, to stir up a sedition; a speech 
or pamphlet aboun ling in sedition. Sedition, which 
is not strictly a legal term, comprises such offenses against 
the authority of the state as do not amount to treason, for 
want of anovert act. Butitis not essential to the offense 
of sedition that it threaten the very existence of the state 
or its authority in its entire extent. Thus, there are se- 
ditious assemblies, seditious libels, etc., as well as direct 
and indirect threats and acts amounting to sedition—all 


of which are punishable as misdemeanors by fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Thus have I evermore been burdened with the word 
of sedition. Latimer, 3d Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1549. 


And he released unto them him that for sedition and 
murder was cast into prison. Luke xxiii. 25, 


If the Devil himself were to preach sedition to the 
world. he would never appear otherwise than as an Angel 
of Light. Stillingfleet, Sermons, 1. vii. 
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The hope of impunity is a strong incitement to sedition ; 
the dread of punishment, a proportionably strong dis- 
couragement to it. A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 26. 


Sedition Act. See alien and sedition laws, under alien. 

. Rebellion, Revolt, etc. See insurrection. 

seditionary (sé-dish’on-a-ri), a. and n. [< se- 

dition + -ary.|] I, a. Pertaining to sedition ; 
seditious. 

ΤΙ. αι. pl. seditionaries (-riz). 
promoter of sedition. 

A seditionary in a state, or a schismatick in the church, 
is like a sulphureous fiery vapour in the bowels of the 
earth, able to make that stable element reel again. 

Bp. Hail, Remains, p. 71. 
seditious (s6é-dish’us), a. [Early mod. E. also 
sedicious; < OF. seditieux, sedicieus, Ε'. séditieux 
= Sp. Pg. sedicioso = It. sedizioso, ς L. seditio- 
sus, factious, seditious, ς seditio(n-), sedition: 
see sedition.) 1. Partaking of the nature of 
sedition; tending to the promotion of sedition: 
as, seditious strife; seditious speech; a seditious 
harangue. 

This sedicious conspiracye was not so secretly kept, nor 

so closely cloked. Hall, Henry 1V., an. 6. 


We weaken the Reins of the Government of our selves 
by not holding them with a stricter hand, and make our 
Passions more seditious and turbulent by letting them 
alone. Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. vii. 


It was enacted “that such as imagined or spoke any 
seditious or scandalous news, rumours, sayings, or tales of 
the King or the Queen should be set upon the pillory if 
it fortuned to be said without any city or town corpo- 
rate.” Strype, Memorials, Queen Mary, an. 1554. 
2. Engaged in sedition; guilty of sedition; ex- 
citing or promoting sedition: as, seditious per- 
sons. 

While they lived together in one city, their numbers 
exposed them to the delusions of seditious demagogues. 

J. Adams, Works, LV. 496. 

=Syn. Incendiary. See insurrection. 

seditiously (sé-dish’us-li), adv. In a seditious 
manner; with sedition. Locke, On Toleration. 

seditiousness (sé-dish’us-nes),. The state or 
character of being seditious. 

Sedlitz powder. See Seidlitz powder, under 
powder. 

seduce (sé-dis’), ο. t.; pret. and pp. seduced, ppr. 
seducing. [= F. séduire = Pr. seduire = Sp. se- 
ducir = Pg. seduzir = It. sedurre, seducere, < L. 
seducere, lead apart or astray, < se-, apart, + 
ducere, lead: see duct. Cf. adduce, conduce, de- 
duce, ete.] To lead aside or astray; entice 
away from duty, legal obligation, or rectitude, 
as by promises, bribes, etc.; corrupt, specifi- 
cally, to entice (a woman) to a surrender of 
chastity. See seduction, 2. 

For me, the gold of France did not seduce ; 


Although I did admit it as a motive. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 2. 155. 


Beware of them, Diana; their promises, enticements, 
oaths, tokens, and all these engines of lust, are not the 
things they go under: many a maid hath been seduced by 
them. Shak., All’s Well, iii. 5, 22. 


An inciter or 


The best historians of later times have been seduced ° 


from truth, not by their imagination, but by their reason. 
Macaulay, History. 
O Popular Applause! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms? 
Cowper, Task, ii. 482. 
=Syn, Lure, Decoy, etc. See aliurel, and list under entice. 
seduceable (sé-dii’sa-bl), a. [< seduce + -able.] 
Capable of being seduced or led astray; seduci- 
ble. 
seducement (sé-dis’ment), n. [= It. seduci- 
mento; as seduce + -πιοπί.] 1. The act of se- 
ducing; seduction. 
Court-madams, 
Daughters of my seducement. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, iv. 2. 


He made a very free and full acknowledgement of his 
error and seducement. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, ΤΙ. 74. 
2. The means emp pyr to seduce; the arts of 
flattery, falsehood, and deception. 

’T was a weak Part in Eve to yield to the Seducement of 
Satan; but it was a weaker Thing in Adam to suffer him- 
self to be tempted by Eve. Howell, Letters, ii. 24. 

seducer (sé-di’sér), κ. [< seduce + -er1.] One 
who seduces; one who entices another from 
the path of rectitude and duty; specifically, one 
who, by solicitation, flattery, or promises, per- 
suades a woman to surrender her chastity. 


Grantitme,Oking!. . . otherwise a seducer flourishes, 
and apoor maidisundone. Shak., All’s Well, v. 3. 146. 


God’s eye sees in what seat there sits, or in what cor- 
ner there stands, some one man that wavers in matters 
of doctrine, and inclines to hearken after a seducer. 

Donne; Sermons, x- 

seducible (sé6-di’si-bl), a. [< seduce + -ible.] 

Capable of being seduced, or drawn aside from 
the path of rectitude; corruptible. 


seductively (s6-duk’tiv-li), adv. 


seductiveness (sé-duk’tiv-nes), n. 


seductor (sé-duk’tor), π. 


sedulit 


sedulous (sed’i-lus), a. 


Sedum (se’dum), 1, 


Sedum 


_ The vicious examples of ages past poison the curiosity of 
these present, affording a hint of sin unto seducible spirits. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 19. 
seducingly (sé-dt’sing-li), adv. In a seducing 
or seductive manner. 
seducive (sé-dii’siv), a. 
ductive. [Rare.] 

There is John Courtland—ah! a seducive dog to drink 
with. ulwer, Eugene Aram, 1. 11. 

seduction (sé-duk’shon), ». [< OF. seduction, 
I’, séduction = Pr. seduction = Sp. seduccion = 
Pg. seduccdo = It. seduzione, ς L. seductio(n-), 
a leading astray, < seducere, pp. seductus, se- 
duce: see seduce.|_ 1. The act of seducing; 
enticement, especially to evil; seductive influ- 
ences: as, the seductions of wealth. 

The seductions of such Averroistic pantheism as was 
preached by heretics like Amalric of Bena. 

Fneye. Brit., Χ. 549. 
2. The act of persuading a woman to surrender 
her chastity. 

A woman who is above flattery, and despises all praise 
but that which flows from the approbation of her own 
heart, is, morally speaking, out of reach of seduction. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 
Specifically, inlaw: (a) The tort committed against a wo- 
man, or against her parent or master, by enticing her to 
surrender her chastity. (0) In some jurisdictions (by stat- 


ute), the criminal offense of so doing, especially under 
promise of marriage 


seductive (s6-duk’ tiv), a. [= Sp. seductivo, < 
L. seductus, pp. of seducere, lead astray (see 
seduce), + -ive.] Tending to seduce or lead 
aside or astray; apt to mislead by flattering 
appearances. 

Go, splendid sycophant! No more 

Display thy soft seductive arts. 

Langhorne, Fables of Flora, i. 


In a seduc- 


[< seduce + -ive.] Se- 


tive manner; with seduction. 

Seductive 
character, influence, ortendency: as, the seduc- 
tiveness of sin. 

[= F. séducteur = 
Sp. Pg. seductor = It. seducitore, < LL. seductor, 
a misleader, seducer, ς L. seducere, pp. seduc- 
tus, mislead, seduce: see seduce. | Oise who 
seduces or leads astray; a leader of sedition. 
[Rare. ] 


To suppress 
This bold seductor. : 
Massinger, Believe as you List, ii. 2. 


seductress (sé-duk’tres), ». [< seductor + -ess.] 


A female seducer; a woman who leads a man 
astray. Imp. Dict. 
(sé-du‘li-ti), nm. [ς OF. sedulite = It. 
sedulita, < L. sedulita(t-)s, sedulousness, assidu- 
ity, < sedulus, sedulous: see sedulous.| Sedu- 
lous care and diligence; diligent and assiduous 
application; constant attention; unremitting 
industry. 

Let there be but the same propensity and bent of will 


to religion, and there will be the same sedulity and inde- 
fatigable industry in men’s enquiries into it. South. 


Sedulity . . « admits no intermission, no interruption, 
no discontinuance, no trepidity, no indifferency in reli- 
gious offices. Donne, Sermons, xxiii. 

That your Sed@ulities in the Reception of our Agent were 
so cordial and so egregious we both gladly understand, 
and earnestly exhort ye that you would peisevere in your 
good Will and Affection towards us. 

Milton, Letters of State, May 31, 1650. 
[< L. sedulus, diligent, 
prob. lit. ‘sitting fast, persistent’ (cf. assiduus, 
usy, occupied, assiduous), < sedere, sit (cf. se- 
des,a seat): see sedent, sit. In another view, 
lit. ‘ going, active, agile,’ < / sad, go, seen in 
Gr. ὁδός, a way, ὁδεύειν, travel.] Diligent in ap- 
plication or in the pursuit of an object; con- 
stant, steady, and persevering; steadily indus- 
trious; assiduous. 


The sedulous Bee ’ 
Distill’d her Honey on thy purple Lips. 
Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 


The laziest will be sedulous and active where he is in 
pursuit of what he has much at heart. 
Swift, Against Abolishing Christianity. 
=Syn. See assiduity. 


y 
sedulously (sed’i-lus-li), adv. In a sedulous 


manner; diligently; assidu- 


industriously ; 
ousl 


sedi cheiea (sed’t-lus-nes), ». The state or 


quality of being sedulous; assiduity; assiduous- 
ness; steady diligence; continued industry or 
effort.= Syn. See comparison under assiduity. 

[NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. sedum, houseleek.] 1. A genus of chori- 
petalous plants, of the family Crassulacez. It 
is characterized by flowers with a four- or five-lobed 
calyx, the same number of separate petals, twice as 
many stamens alternately adnate to the petals, and a 
number of small scales inserted beneath the four or 


Sedum 


five ovaries, the latter containing numerous ovules and 
ripening into separate follicles. There are about 200 
apecies, natives of north temperate and frigid regions, 
75 occurring in North America and 10 in the north- 
eastern United States. They are most abundant in the 
mountainous regions. They are usually smooth herbs, 
either erect or decumbent, often tufted or moss-like, 
and remarkable for their fleshy stems and leaves. The 
latter are of very varied shapes, usually entire or 
but slightly toothed, and either opposite, alternate, or 
whorled. The flowers are borne in cymes, usually white, 
yellow, or pink, sometimes purplish or blue. Many 
species are common in dry, barren, or rocky places 
where little else will grow. The 10 British species and 
some of the American are known as stonecrop. Many 
others, known in cultivation by the generic name, and 
favorites for ornamenting rockwork, filling vases, and 
covering walls, are valued for the permanence of their 
foliage, which resists drought. Several with stiff rosettes 
of thick leaves are used for bedding out in summer, 
or employed for decorative borders and to form per- 
manent designs, mottos, and lettering. Many similar 
Mexican plants so used, and commonly confused with 
these, belong to the genus Hcheveria, and are distin- 
guished by their united five-furrowed corolla-tube. A 
similar habit occurs in the related genus Sempervi- 
vum. Several other species are in cultivation for their 
pink, purple, or scarlet flowers, and others for their 
variegated leaves mottled with white or yellow. Many 
species are remarkable for persistence of life, cut stems 
growing and even flowering when fastened on a wall, 
deriving nourishment from reserves in their lower 
leaves and succulent stem, especially S. ZVelephium 
(for which see orpine, 2), also called live-for-ever and 
ivelong, and known as Aaron's rod because some- 
times growing when pressed and apparently dried, 
and as midsummer-men because formerly used for divi- 
nation on midsummer eve by setting up two stems 
to see if the one representing the lover will turn to 
the other. S. acre, the English wall-pepper, bird’s- 
bread, creeping-jack, or pricket, an emetic and ca- 
thartic, is often cultivated in America as moss, gold- 
en-moss, or love-entangle, and S. Sieboldii, a Japanese 
species valued for its grayish-green whorled leaves, 
as constancy. S. rupestre is known in England as 
jealousy ; and for S. Anacampseros, see herb of friend- 
ship, under herb. S. albwm, formerly esteemed in medi- 
cine and eaten cooked or as a salad, is known as worm- 
grass and prickmadam. SS. pulchellum of the south- 
ern United States is sometimes cultivated under the 
name of widow’s-cross. S. ternatum, the wild stone- 
crop of rocky places in Pennsylvania and southward, 
with white flowers and rounded ornamental leaves in 
threes, is also often cultivated. S. telephioides, from 
western New York southward, and the roseroot, in the 
Rocky Mountains and arctic America, are conspicuous on 
account of their growth in multitudes on high ledges of 
dry mountain-cliffs, 


2. ΤΠ. c.] A plant of the genus Sedum: extend- 
ed by very early writers to the houseleek and 
other crassulaceous plants. Sometimes writ- 
ten cedum. 

Yf bestes harme it that beth in the grounde, 

Let mynge juce of cedum [(houseleek] smal ygrounde 

With water, and oon nyght thi seede ther stepe, 

And beestes wicke away thus may me kepe. 
κ Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 180. 
seel (56), v.; pret. saw, pp. seen, ppr. seeing. 
[< ME. seen, sen, without inf, term. see, se (pret. 
saw, saugh, sawgh, sauh, sawh, say, saygh, sey, 
sei, seigh, seth, seyh, seiz, sigh, sy, ete., pp. sein, 
seyn, sewen, sezen, seien, sen, sete, etc.), < AS. 
seon, sion (pret. seah, pl. sdwon, s#gon, pp. ge- 
segen, gesewen) = OS. sehan, séan = OF ries. sia 
= MD. sien, D. zien = MLG. sén, LG. seen = 
OHG. sehan, MHG. sehen, G. sehen = Icel. sja 
= Sw. Dan. se = Goth saihwan (pret. sahw, pl. 
séhwum, pp. saihwans), see, Teut. YW sehw (> 
segw, sew), see; accordant in form, and prob. 
identical in origin, with L. sequi = Gr. ἔπεσθαι, 
follow, = Lith. sehti, follow (+o seq, follow): 
see sequent, sue, ete. The transfer of sense is 
not certain: prob. ‘follow with the eyes.’] I. 
trans. 1. To perceive by the eye; become aware 
of (an object) by means of light-waves emitted 
by it or reflected from it to the organs of sight; 
behold: as, to see a man coming; no man can 
see God. 

He abode, tille the Damysele saughe the Schadewe of 
him in the Myrour. Mandevilie, Travels, p. 24. 

This we saw with our eies, and reioyced at it with our 
hearts. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s W orks, II. 42. 
2. To examine with the eyes; view; behold; 
observe; inspect: as, to see the games; to see 
the sights of a town. 

But as some of vs visyted one place and some an other, 


so yt whan we mette eche reported ynto other as we had 
founden and sene. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 47. 


And euery wight will haue a looking glasse 
To see himselfe, yet so he seeth him not. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 54. 
He’s awa to the wedding house, 
To see what he could see. 
Catherine Johnstone (Child’s Ballads, IV. 35). 


How can any Body be happy while they’re in perpetual 
Fear of being seen and censur’d ? ¥ perp 


Congreve, Love for Love, ii. 9. 
3. To perceive mentally; discern; form a con- 
ception or idea of; distinguish; understand; 
comprehend: as, to see the point of an argu- 
ment; to 566 a joke, 
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William & his worthi make, whan thei sei time, 
Told themperour treuli that hem tidde hadde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. 'T’. 8.), 1. 4917. 


Lady Easy. . . . To be in love, now, is only to havea 
design upon a woman... . 

Lady Betty. Ay, but the world knows, that is not the 
case between my lord and me. 

Lady Easy. Therefore, I think you happy. 

Lady Betty. Now, I don’t see it. 

Cibber, Careless Husband, ii. 1. 
The sooner you lay your head alongside of Mr. Bruff’s 


head, the sooner you will see your way out of the dead- 
lock. W. Collins, The Moonstone, iii. 6. 


4+. To keep in sight; take care of; watch over; 
protect, 
Unnethes myghte the frere speke a word, 


Till atte laste he seyde, “God you see.” 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 469. 


5. To bring about as a result; superintend the 
execution or the performance of a thing so as 
to effect (a specified result); make sure: with 
an object-clause with that specifying the result. 
The that is often omitted, and the clause may suffer further 
ellipsis: as, see that it is done; or, see it is done; or, see 
it done. 

See that ye fall not out by the way. Gen. xiv. 24. 

See the lists and all things fit. Shak.,2 Hen. VL., ii. 3. 54. 


Farewell; and see this business be a-foot 
ο With expedition. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, i. 1. 


"Tis his Business to see that they and all other about the 
House perform their Duties. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 23. 


Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. 
Scott, Old Mortality, xxxiv. 


6. To wait upon; attend; escort: with an ob- 
jective predicate: as, to see a friend off to Eu- 
rope; to see a lady home. 


Ant. But, hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your key 
with them? 

Ferd. Yes; the maid who saw me out took it from the 
door. Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 2. 


She was with him, accompanying him, seeing him off. 
‘Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxviii. 


7. To call on; visit; have an interview with. 


Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at hishouse. Shak., J. C., i. 3. 154. 


8. To meet and speak with; receive: as, I can- 
not see any one to-day. 


I was to see Monsieur Baudelot, whose Friendship I 
highly value. I received great Civilities from him. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 46. 


Assert your right boldly, man! . . . see what company 
you like; go out when you please; return when you 
please. Colman, Jealous Wife, i. 


9. To consult for a particular purpose; some- 
times, euphemistically, to consult as a lobbyist 
for the purpose of influencing by a bribe or the 
like. See the quotation under lobbyist. [Col- 
log.]—10. To find out; learn by observation 
or experience. 


The people had come rudely to the boat when I was 
absent, and had said that they would see whether this 
stranger would dare come out another day, having taken 
great umbrage at my copying the inscriptions. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 105. 


11. To feel; suffer; experience; know by 
personal experience. See seen, p. a. 


If a man keep my saying he shall never see death. 
John viii. 51. 


When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst. Shak., Othello, i. 3, 203. 


Let one more attest 
I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all was 
for best. Browning, Saul. 


12. In poker and other gambling games, to 
meet and accept by staking a similar sum: as, 


to see a bet.—Not to see the fun of. See fun.—To 
have seen one’s (or its) best days, to have begun to 
decline ; be on the wane. 


True wit has seen its best days long ago. 
Dryden, Limberham, Prol., 1. 1. 


To have seen service. See servicel.—To have seen the 
day. See dayl.—To see one through, to aid one in 
ScopME Es Ste [Collog.|— To see out. (a) Tosee or hear 
to the end. 


I had a mind to see him out, and therefore did not care 
for contradicting him. Addison, Freeholder, No. 22. 


(0) To outdo, as in drinking ; beat. 
T have heard him say that he could see the Dundee peo- 


ple out any day, and walk home afterwards without stag- 
gering. Dickens. 


To see the backof. Seeback!.— To see the elephant. 
See elephant.—To see the light. Seelight!.=Syn. 1-3. 
See, Perceive, Observe, Notice, Behold, Witness. The first 
five express either the physical sight or the result of re- 
flection ; witness expresses sight only. See is the general 
word; it represents often an involuntary act; to perceive 
implies generally or always the intelligence of a prepared 
mind; to observe implies the purpose of inspecting mi- 
nutely and taking note of facts connected with the object. 
Notice applies to the involuntary discovery of some object 
by the sight, or of some fact by the mind; it has also the 
meaning of observe: as, to notice the operation of a steam- 
engine. To behold is to look at a thing for some time, 
to see plainly, or to see that which is interesting, remark- 


ee 


see 


able, or otherwise worth seeing. To witness is to see a 
thing done or happening: as, to witness a surgical opera- 
tion; hence, legally, to witness a signature is to certify 
that one saw it made. 


How he should be truly eloquent who is not a good man 
I see not. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoin’d all three 
To fashion this false sport, in spite of me. 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 198. 


He who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, .. . 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 25. 
When he lay dying there, 
I noticed one of his many rings, . . . and thought, 
It is his mother’s hair. Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 8. 
Haste hither, Eve, and worth thy sight behold, 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving. Milton, P. L., v. 308. 


You ask if nurses are obliged to witness amputations 
and such matters, as a part of their duty. I think not, 
unless they wish. L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 90. 


II. intrans. 1. To have the power of per- 
ceiving by the eye; have the power of sight; 
perceive or discern objects or their apparent 
qualities by the organs of sight. 


Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 437. 


We went on thro’clouds of dust to Akmim, for, the 
wind being high, it raised the sands to such a degree 
that we could not see before us any further than in a very 
thick fog. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 80. 


2. To perceive mentally; apprehend; discern ; 
understand: often with into or through. 


I see into thy end, and am almost 
Amanalready. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 169. 


Many sagacious persons will. . . see through all our 
fine pretensions. Tillotson. 


3t. To look: with after, for, on, up, or upon. 
She was ful moore blisful on to see, 
Than is the newe pereionette tree. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 61. 
I gae up to my tapmast, 
And see for some dry land. 
Sir Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 341). 


4. To examine or inquire; consider. 


See now whether pure fear and entire cowardice doth 
not make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman to close 
with us. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 352. 


We'll take three men on either side, 
And see if we can our fathers agree. 
Greme and Bewick (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 82). 


5+. To meet; see one another. 


How have ye done 
Since last we saw in France? 
Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 2. 


Let me see, let us see, let ’s see, are used to express con- 
sideration, or to introduce the particular consideration of 
a subject.— See to it, look well to it; attend; consider; 
take care.—To see about a thing, to pay some attention 
to it; consider it.—To see after. ‘See aster.—To see 
double. See double.—To see good. See good.— To see 
into or through a millstone. See milistone.— To see 
through one, to understand one thoroughly. 


He is a mere piece of glass: I see through him by this 
time. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 
To see to. (at) To lock at or upon; behold. 

An altar by Jordan, a great altar to seeto. Josh. xxii. 10. 

A certain shepherd lad, 


Of small regard to see to! 
Milton, Comus, 1. 620. 


(b) To attend to or care or arrange for; look after; take 
care of. 
The Sick . . . they see to with great affection. 
Sir Τ. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 8. 
I will go and purse the ducats straight, 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 176. 
See is used imperatively, or as an interjection, to call the 
attention of others to an object or a subject, signifying 
‘lo!’ ‘look!’ ‘behold!’ 
seel (sé), . [< seel, v.] 
[ Rare. ] 
May I depart in peace, I have seen my see. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ii. 128. 


see2t+, n. An obsolete spelling of seal. 
see® (sé), ”. [Early mod. E. also sea; < ME. see, 
se, < OF. se, sed, siet = Sp. sede, see, = Pg. sede, 
8ο = It. sede, a seat, see, < L. sedes, a seat, < se- 
dere = E. sit: see sit. Cf. seat.] 1+. A seat of 
power or dignity; a throne. 
And smale harpers with her glees 


Saten under hem in sees. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1210. 


In the Roofe, ouyr the popes see, 
A saluator may thou see, 
Neuer peynted with hond of mon. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 126. 


Scho lifte me up lightly with hir leve hondes, 
And sette me softely in the see, the septre me rechede. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. Τ. Β.), 1. 3351. 


Jove laught on Venus from his soverayne see. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 2. 


What one has to see. 





see 


2. The seat of a bishop, whether an ordinary 
bishop, or a bishop of higher rank (metropoli- 
tan, οἵο., patriarch, pope); the local center of 
a diocese and of diocesan authority, or of a di- 
ocese and other subordinate dioceses; the city 
or locality from which ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is exercised; hence, episcopal rank, authority, 
and jurisdiction as exercised from a permanent 


local center. The word see, from meaning any seat of 
dignity, came to apply specifically to the cathedra, or epis- 
copal throne, situated in a cathedral, thence to the city 
which contained the cathedral and was the chief city of 
a bishop’s diocese, and so in modern usage to the dio- 
ceseitself. It differs from diocese, however, in that diocese 
represents the territorial province for the care of which the 
bishop is responsible (that is, where his duties lie), whereas 
see is the local seat of his authority, dignity, and episcopal 
privileges. Both words differ from bishopric, in that bishop- 
vic represents the bishop’s office, whether actual or nomi- 
nal. See throne. 


The church where the bishop is set with his college of 
presbyters about him we call a see. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 8. 


Apostolic see. See apostolic.—Holy see, the see of 
Rome.—§See of Rome, the papal office or jurisdiction ; 
the papal court. 


Others, that would to high preferment come, 


Leave vs, & flie vnto the Sea of Rome. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 


seeable (sé’a-bl), a. and κ. [< late ME. sea- 
bylle; < seel + -able.] J. a. Capable of being 
seen; to be seen. 
II, ». That which isto be seen. [Rare.] 


We shall make a march of it, seeing all the seeables on 
the way. Southey, Letters, II. 271. (Davies.) 


seebachite (sé’bak-it), n. [Named after Karl 
von Seebach, a German geologist (1839-78). ] 
A zeolitic mineral from Richmond, near Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, probably identical with her- 
schelite. 

see-bright (sé’brit), n. The clary, Salvia Scla- 
rea. See clary? and sage?. 

seecatchie (sé’kach’i), n. [Russian syekach.] 
The male fur-seal or sea-bear of Alaska, Cal- 
lorhinus ursinus. 


What catholic knowledge of fish and fishing banks any 
one of those old seecatchie must possess which we observe 
hauled out on the Pribylov rookeries each summer ! 

Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 354. 
seecawk (sé’kik), ». [Cree sikdk.] The com- 
mon American skunk, Mephitis mephitica. 
seed (séd),”. [< ME. seed, sede, sed, sad, < AS. 
s#éd, seed, sowing, offspring, = OS. sad = OF ries. 
séd = MD. sed, D. zaad = MLG. sat = OHG. 
MHG. sat, G. saat = Ieel. sethi, sath = Sw. sdd 
= Dan. sed = Goth.*séths (in comp. mana-séths, 
mankind, the world), seed; with formative -d 
(-th), from the root of AS. sawan, etc., sow: see 
sowl.] 1. The fertilized and matured ovule of 
the higher or flowering plants. It is a body within 
the pericarp or seed-vessel, containing an organized em- 
bryo, or nucleus, which, on being placed under favora- 
ble circumstances, develops into an individual similar 
to that from which itcame. The reproductive bodies of 
the lower or flowerless plants (cryptogams) differ in their 
mode of germination and in other ways, and are not called 
true seeds, but spores. (See spore.) The seed-coats are those 
of the ovule — two, orrarely only one. The outer, answer- 
ing to the primine, is the more firm and is not rarely crus- 
taceous in texture, and takes the name of testa (also sper- 
moderm and episperm). The inner, answering to the sec- 
undine, is called tegen (sometimes endopleura); when 
present, it is always conformed to the nucleus, and is 
thin or soft and delicate in texture. The seed-stalk or 
podosperm, when there is one, is the pedicel or attach- 
ment of the seed to the placenta, and answers to the fu- 
niculus of the ovule, Thechalaza, raphe, and hilum of the 
ovule retain the same names in the seed. The foramen of 
the ovule is called the micropyle in the seed. The terms 
which denote the position of the ovule, such as orthotro- 
pous, anatropous, amphitropous, etc., also apply equally 
to the resulting seed. ‘The nucleus may consist of the 
embryo alone, or of the embryo and the albumen, which 
is the nourishing substance upon which the developing 
plant is to feed until it is capable of maintaining itself. 
See the various terms, and cuts under anatropous, campy- 
lotropous, Crucifere, and plumule. 


Oute of thaire kynde eke seedes wol renewe, 
And change hemself, as writeth clercs trewe, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5. 
2. The male fecundating fluid; semen; sperm 
or milt, as of fish; spat, as of oysters: without 
a plural.—38. Very young animals, as oysters. 
Now the Wareham district gives little else except seed: 
that is, young oysters intended to be transferred to other 
localities where they may pursue their growth under 
more favorable conditions. Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 515. 
4. Progeny; offspring; children; descendants: 
as, the seed of Abraham; the seed of David. 
In this sense, chiefly scriptural, the word is applied to one 
person or to any number collectively, and is not used in 
the plural. 
The seed of Banquo kings! Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 70. 
His faithfull eyes were fixt upon that incorruptible re- 
ward, promis’d to Abraham and his seed in the Messiah. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


We, the latest seed of Time. Tennyson, Godiva, 
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5. Race; generation; birth. 


O Israel, O household of the Lord, 
O Abraham’s brats, O brood of blessed seed, 
O chosen sheep that loved the Lord indeed ! 
Gascoigne, De Profundis. 
Of mortal seed they were not held. 
Waller, To Zelinda. 
6. That from which anything springs; first prin- 
ciple; origin: often in the plural: as, the seeds 
of virtue or vice; to sow the seeds of discord. 

Seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 93. 

These fruitful seeds within your mind they sowed ; 

*T was yours to improve the talent they bestowed. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 495. 
7. Same as red-seed: a fishermen’s term.—8. 
The egg or eggs of the commercial silkworm- 
moth, Sericarva mori. 

The egg of the silk-worm moth is called by silk-raisers 
the “seed.” It is nearly round, slightly flattened, and in 
size resembles a turnip-seed. 

C. V. Riley, A Manual of Instruction in Silk-culture. 
9. In glass-making, one of the small bubbles 
which form in imperfectly fused glass, and 
which, when the glass is worked, assume elon- 
gated or ovoid forms, resembling the shapes of 
some seeds.— Angola seeds, crabs’-eyes. See Abrus. 
—Cevadilla seeds. See cevadilla._Cold seeds. See 
cold.— Coriander-seed. See coriander.—Cumin-seed. 
See cumin, 2.— Holy seed. See holy.—Musk-seed. Same 
as amber-seed.— Niger or ramtil seeds. See Guizotia.— 


Το run to seed. See runl, v.7.—To set seed. See δεί]. 
(See also amber-seed, bawchan-seed, bonduc-seeds, canary- 


x seed, fern-seed, mustard-seed.) 


seed (séd),v. [< ME. seeden, seden, ς AS. s#di- 
an, provide with seed, < sd, seed: see seed, n. 
1. intrans. To go to seed; produce seed; grow 
to maturity: as, plants that will not seed in a 
cold climate. 

The floure nel seeden of my corn. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4344. 
Your chere floureth, but hit wol not sede. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 306. 


They pick up all the old roots, except what they design 
for seed, which they let stand to seed the next year. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. 
The tree [teak] seeds freely every year. 
Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 108. 


The old are all against you, for the name of pleasure is 
an affront to them; they know no other kind of it than 
that which has flowered and seeded, and of which the with- 
ered stems have indeed a rueful look. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. To sow; plant; sprinkle or sup- 
ply with or as with seed.— 2. To cover with 
something thinly scattered; ornament with 
small and separate figures. 

A sable mantle seeded with waking eyes. 

B. Jonson, Part of the King’s Entertainment. 


94, To graft. [Rare.] 
Or thus I rede 


You doo: with gentil graffes hem [vines] to sede, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 107. 
4. In lard-rendering and -refining, to granulate 
by slow cooling, or cooling without stirring, as 
stearin in lard.—To seed down, to sow with grass-seed. 
seed-bag (séd’bag), n. A bag designed to con- 
tain seeds; specifically, a bag filled with fiax- 
seed, put around the tubing in a bore-hole, in 
order that by its swelling it may form a water- 
tight packing: formerly extensively used in the 
oil-region of Pennsylvania. 
seed-basket (séd’bas’ket), π. In agri., a bas- 
ket for holding the seed to be sown. 
seed-bed (séd’bed), π. A piece of ground pre- 
pared for receiving seed: often used figura- 
tively. 
The family, then, was the primal unit of political soci- 
ety, and the seed-bed of all larger growths of government. 


W. Wilson, State, § 26. 

seed-bird (séd’bérd), n. The water-wagtail. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

seedbox (séd’boks), nm. 1. In bot., a seed-vessel 
or capsule.—2. See Ludwigia. 

seed-bud (séd’bud), ». The germ, germen, or 
rudiment of the fruit in embryo; the ovule. 

seed-cake (séd’kak),m. A sweet cake contain- 
ing aromatic seeds. 

seed-coat (séd’k6t), π. In bot., the covering 
of a seed, usually the testa, or exterior coat. 

seed-cod (séd’kod), n. A basket or vessel for 
holding seed while the husbandman is sowing 
it; a seed-leap. [Prov. Eng.] 

seed-coral (séd’kor’al), nm. Coral in very small 
and irregular pieces as used in the arts. Com- 
pare negligée beads, under negligée. 

seed-corn (séd’kérn), ». Corn or grain for seed; 


7 Φ * J os . 
seed-grain; ears or kernels of maize set apart seeding (se’ding), 4, 


as seed for a new crop. 
Who else like you 


Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff? 
Lowell, To Holmes. 


seed-drill 


seed-grain (séd’gran), ». 


Seed-corn maggot, 
the grub of a fly which 
injures corn. See mag- 
got. 


seed-crusher (séd’- 
krush’ér), η. 
instrument for 
crushing seeds for 
the purpose of ex- 
pressing their oil. 

seed-down (séd’- 
doun),”. The down 
on certain seeds, 
as the cotton. 

(séd’- 
dril), π. A ma- 
chine for sowing 
seed in rows or 
drifts; a drill. σος 

seed-eater (séd’é’tér), η. A granivorous bird; 
specifically, a bird of the genus Spermophila or 
Sporophila (as 8S. moreleti of Texas and Mexico) 
and some related genera of small American 
finches. See also Spermestes, and compare Chon- 
destes.— Little seed-eater. See grassquit. 

seeded (sé’ded),a. [< seed +-ed2.] 1. Bearing 
seed; hence, matured; full-grown. 

The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 


In rank Achilles must or now be cropp’d. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 316. 


The silent seeded mellow-grass. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
2. Sown; sprinkled with seed.—3. In her., 
having the stamens indicated: used only when 
they are of a different tincture from the rest of 
the flower: as, a rose gules seeded or.— Fleur-de- 

lis seeded. See fleur-de-lis. 
seed-embroidery (séd’em-broi’dér-i), n. Em- 
broidery in which the seeds of certain plants 
are fastened upon the ground and form parts of 
the design, as pumpkin-, melon-, and cucum- 





Seed-corn Maggot (Phorbia fusct- 
ceps). a@, maggot (line shows natural 


size); 4, pupa, natural size. 





Kernels of Maize, showing work of the 


x ber-seeds. 


seeder (sé’dér), n. [< seed + -evl.] 1. One 
who or that which sows or plants seeds; aseed- 
planting tool or machine; a seeding-machine or 
sower; a seed-drill.—2. An apparatus for re- 
moving seeds from fruit: as, a raisin-seeder.— 
3. A breeding or spawning fish;. a seed-fish. 

seed-field (séd’féld), n. A field in which seed 
is raised, or a field ready for seeding. 

Time is not sleeping, nor Time’s seed/ield. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. iii. 2. 
seed-finch (séd’finch), π. A. South American 
finch of the genus Oryzoborus. P. L. Sclater. 
seed-fish (séd’fish), m. A fish containing seed, 

roe, or spawn; a ripe fish. 
spud-fowlt (séd’foul), π. [ς ME. sede-foul; < 
seed + fowl1.] <A bird that feeds on grain, or 
such birds collectively. 
The sede-foul chosen hadde 
The turtel trewe, and gan hir to hem calle. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 576. 
seedful (séd’ful), a. [ς seed + -ful.] Full of 
seed; pregnant; rich in promise. 
She sits all gladly-sad expecting 
Som flame (against her fragrant heap reflecting) 
To burn her sacred bones to seedfull cinders. 
. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
seed-gall (séd’gal), m. A small gall, as if a 
seed, raised on any plant by one of various in- 
sects, as the phylloxera. 
seed-garden (séd’giir’dn), n. 
raising seed. 


A garden for 


Corn or grain used as 
seed for a new crop; hence, that from which 
anything springs. 
The primary seed-grain of the Norse Religion. 
, Carlyle, Hero-Worship, i. 
In 1876 and 1877 the grasshoppers ruined the wheat crops 
of Minnesota, and reduced many farmers to a condition of 
distress, The Legislature accordingly made profuse seed- 
grain loans to individuals, to be refunded graduallyin the 
form of special taxes. Contemporary Rev., LI. 700. 


seediness (s6’di-nes), n. [< seedy + -ness.] The 


character or condition of being seedy. (a) The 
state of abounding in seed, (0) Shabbiness; worn-out ap- 
pearance. 

A casual visitor might suppose this place to be a Tem- 
ple dedicated to the Genius of Seediness. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xliii. 

(c) Exhausted or worn-out condition as regards health or 
spirits. [Colloq.] 

What is called seediness, after a debauch, is a plain proof 
that nature has been outraged, and will have her penalty. 
J. S. Blackie, Self-Culture, p. 95. 


[Verbal n. of seed, v.] 
The sowing of or with seed, 


‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor”; there is the 
seeding: “the Lord shall deliver him in the time of trou- 
ble; there is the harvest.” Rev. T. Adams, Works, ΠΠ. 373. 


seeding-machine 


seeding niactide (sé’ding-ma-shén’), π. An 
agricultural machine for sowing or planting 
seeds, including machines for planting seeds in 
hills, drills, or broadcast; aseeder. Many of these 


machines form the furrow, deposit the seeds, and cover 
them by means of a following wheel or other device. 


—— (sé’ding-plou), π. A plow fitted 

with a hopper, from which seed is automatically 
deposited in the furrow as it is turned. 

seed-lac (séd’lak), n. See lac2, 1. 

seed-leaf (séd’léf),m. In bot.,a cotyledon. Also 

*ealled seminal leaf. See cuts under exogen and 
plumule. 

seed-leap (séd’lép), n. [Also seed-lip, seed-lop; 
ς ME. seed-leep, seed-lep, sedlepe, < AS. sedlzp, 
sédledp, a seed-basket, « s#d, seed, + leap, a 
basket: see seed and leap?.] Aseed-basket; a 
χα in which a sower carries seed. Bailey, 

το]. 
seedless (séd’les),a. [< seed + -less.] Having 


x00 seeds: as, a seedless orange. 


seedling (séd’ling), n. anda. [< seed + -ling1.] 
1. x. A plant reared from the seed, as distin- 
guished from one propagated by layering, or 
from a budded or grafted tree or shrub. 
IT. a. Produced from the seed: as, a seedling 
pansy. 
seed-lip, seed-lop (séd’lip, -lop), n. 
seed-leap. 
seed-lobe (séd’lob), ». In bot., a seed-leaf; a 
cotyledon. 
see n (séd’man), 1. 
seednesst (séd’nes), 1, 
+ -ness.| Sowing. 
Trymenstre sedness eke is to respite 


To places colde of winter snowes white. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 


Blossoming time 
That from the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foison. Shak., M. for M., i. 4. 42. 


seed-oil (séd’oil), π. See oil and pulza-oil. 


Same as 


Same as seedsman., 
[< ME. sedness; < seed 


seed-oysters (séd’ois’térz), n. pl. Very young 
oysters, fit for planting. 
seed-pearl (séd’pérl), π. See pearl. 


seed-planter (séd’plan’tér), η. A seeding-ma- 
chine or seeder. The term is applied espe- 
cially to machines for planting seed in hills. 
seed-plat (séd’plat), n. Same as seed-plot. 
seed-plot (séd’plot), π. A piece of ground in 
which seeds are sown to produce plants for 
transplanting; a piece of nursery-ground; 
hence, figuratively, a nursery or hotbed! 
In France ! that garden of humanity, 
The very seed-plot of all courtesies. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 4. 
seed-sheet (séd’shét), n. Thesheet containing 
the seed which a sower carries with him. Car- 
lyle. 
seedsman (sédz’man), 7.3; pl. seedsmen (-men). 
[< seed’s, poss. of seed, + man.] 1. A sower; 
one who scatters seed. 
Strange, untrue, and unnatural conceits set abroad by 


seedsmen of rebellion, only to animate unquiet spirits. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 2. 


The seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters the grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 
8 Shak., A. and Ο., ii. 7. 24. 
2. A dealer in seeds. 
seed-sower (séd’s0’ér),n. A broadcast seeding- 
machine or seeder, used especially for grain- 
and grass-planting. 
seed-stalk (séd’stak), πι. In bot., the funiculus. 
See seed, 1. 
seedstert (séd’stér), n. 
sower. [Rare.] 
Fell Mars (the Seedster of debate). 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 
seed-tick (séd’tik), n. A young or small tick: 
applied to any species of Ivodidz, especially 
the cattle-tick, Bodphilus annulatus. [U.8.] 
With seed-tick coffee and ordinary brown sugar cost- 
ing fabulous sums and almost impossible to be obtained, 
it is small matter of wonder that the unsatisfied appetite 
of the rebel sharpshooter at his post far to the front often 
impelled him . . . to calla parley with the Yankee across 
the line. The Century, XXXVI. 766. 
seed-time (séd’tim),n. [<( ME. *sedtime, < AS. 
séd-tima (= Icel. sath-timi), seed-time, time for 
sowing, < s#d, seed, sowing, + tima, time: see 
φον] and time.] The season proper for sowing 
seed. 
While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 


cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease. Gen, viii. 22. 


Too forward seed-times make thy harvest lame. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 4. 
seed-vessel (séd’ves’el), m. In bot., the peri- 
carp which contains the seeds. See cuts under 
dehiscence, flax, and follicle. 


[< seed + -ster.] A 





Seed-weevil (4720 rostrum). (Cross shows natural size.) 


seed-weevil (séd’wé’vl), n. A small weevil 
which infests seeds, as a species of Apion. See 
Apionine. 

seed-wool (séd’wil), π. Raw cotton when 
freshly taken from the bolls, before the seeds 
have been separated from the fiber. 

seedy! (sé’di), a. [< seed +-y1.] 1. Abound- 
ing with seeds; running to seed. 

Of human weeds I shall not now speak except to observe 
how seedy they are, how they increase and multiply over 
the more valuable and highly cultivated plants. 

The Century, XIX. 689. 
2. Having a peculiar flavor, supposed to be 
derived from weeds growing among the vines: 
applied to French brandy.—8. Full of spawn, 
as a seed-fish.—4, Run to seed; no longer 
fresh, new, or prosperous; worn-out; shabby; 
poor: as, a seedy coat; to look rather seedy. 

However seedy Mr. Bagshot may be now, if he hath really 
played this frolic with you, you may believe he will play it 


with others, and when he is in cash you may depend on a 
restoration. Fielding, Jonathan Wild, i. 12. (Davies.) 


He is a little seedy, . . . not well in clothes. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, iii. 
5. Looking or feeling wretched, as after a de- 
bauch; not well; out of sorts. [Colloqg.]—6. 
In glass-making, containing the bubbles called 
seed, 

The mixture will melt from the top only, the lower part 
not being sufficiently heated; and, whatever efforts the 
founder may make subsequently, his found will be pro- 
longed, and his glass will be seedy. Glass-making, p. 120. 

seedy2, n. See sidi. 

seedy-toe (sé’di-to), n. A diseased condition 
of a horse’s foot, in which the hoof-wall near 
its lower margin is separated from the bone by 
the formation of imperfect horn. 

Any horse with the least tendency to seedy-toe, thrush, 
or any such disease of the feet. 

The Field (London), Jan. 30, 1886. 

seeing (sé’ing), conj. [Orig. ppr. of see}, v., 

agreeing with the subject expressed or under- 

stood.] Because; inasmuch as; since; con- 

sidering; taking into account, or in view of 
the fact (with that expressed or understood). 

Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me? 

Gen. xxvi. 27. 

Seeing I have now mentioned the guarde, I will make 
some large relation thereof. Coryat, Crudities, I. 40, sig. D. 

seeing-stonet (sé’ing-stén),n. A looking-glass; 
8 mirror. 

They must look into that true seeing-stone, the teaching 
of Christ’s Church, whose holy volumes they beheld be- 
fore them, sparkling with the emblematical ball of crys- 
tal. Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 295. 

seekl (sék), ».; pret. and pp. sought, ppr. seck- 
ing. [< ME. seken, also assibilated seechen, 
sechen (pret. souhte, soghte, sohte, pp. soht, sogt, 
sowt), < AS. sécan, sécean (pret. sohte, pp. ge- 
sdht) = OS. sdkian = OF ries. séka = D. zoeken 
= MLG. sdken, LG. soeken = OHG. suohhan, 
MHG. suochen, G. suchen = Icel. sekja (for 
*sekja) = Sw. sdka = Dan. sdge = Goth. sokjan, 
seek; prob. connected with sacan (pret. sdc), 
fight, contend, sacu, strife, ete. (see sakel), and 
akin to Iz. sdigim, lead, perhaps to L. sagire, 
perceive quickly or acutely, Gr. ἡγεῖσθαι, lead. 
Hence in comp. beseek, now only beseech.) I. 
trans. 1. Το goin search or quest of; look or 
search for; endeavor to find: often followed 
by out. 


To the whiche oure Lord sente seynt Peter and seynt 
James, for to seche the Asse, upon Palme Sonday, and rode 
upon that Asse to Jerusalem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 97. 


‘Antonio. . . did range the town to seek me out, 
Shak., Τ. Ν., iv. 8.7. 
2. To inquire for; ask for; solicit; desire or try 
to obtain. 





seeker 


The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God. Ps. civ. 21. 


Others, tempting him, sought ofhimasign. Luke xi. 16. 


Charles was not imposed on his countrymen, but soughi 
by them. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 


3. To go to; resort to; have recourse to. 


And to vysyte ayen suche other holy place as we had 
deuocion vnto, and also to seke and vysyte dyuers pylgrym- 
ages and holy thynge that we had not sene byforne. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 46. 

Seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal. Amos v. 5. 


The Queen, not well pleased with these Proceedings, 
seeks all Means to incite the Lords of her Party, and they 
as much seek to incite her to make Opposition. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 194. 


4. To aim at; pursue as an object; strive af- 
ter; attempt: as, to seek a person’s life or his 
ruin. 
I do forgive you ; 
And though you sought my blood, yet 111 pray for you. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, v. 2. 


5. Totry; endeavor: with an infinitive object. 


Lying report hath sought to appeach mine honour. 
Greene, Pandosto (1588). 
A thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 477. 
Why should he mean me ill, or seek to harm ? 
Milton, Ε. L., ix. 1152. 
Some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 
And counter-work the one unto the other. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


6. To search; search through. 


Whan thei weren comen azen fro the Chace, thei wenten 
and soughten the Wodes, zif ony of hem had ben hid in 
the thikke of the Wodes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 226. 


Have I sought every country far and near, 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Must I behold thy timeless cruel death? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VLI., v. 4. 3. 
They’ve sought Clyde’s water up and doun, 
They've sought it out and in. 
Young Redin (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 16). 


7+. To look at; consult. Minsheu.—seek dead! 
the order given by a sportsman to a dog to search for and 
retrieve killed game. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 11. To go; proceed; resort; have 
recourse; apply: with to. 


The soudiours by assent soghten to the tempull. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3221. 
Now, Queen of Comfort! sithe thou art that same 
To whom I seeche for my medicyne, 
Lat not my foo no more my wounde entame. 
Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 78. 
And all the earth sought to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, 
which God had put in his heart. 1 Ki. x. 24. 
Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 376. 


2. To search, or make search or inquiry. 


Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find. 
Mat. vii. 7. 
11] not seek far . . . to find thee 
An honourable husband. Shak., W. T., v. 9. 141. 


Sought after, in demand; desired; courted : as, his com- 
pany is greatly sought after. 

You see, my good wenches, how men of merit are sought 
after. Shak., 2 Hen. 1V., ii. 4. 405. 
To seek. (a) To be sought; desired but out of reach or 


not found: as, the work has been decided on, but the man 
to carry it out is still to seek. 


Oure counseil was nat longe for to seche. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 784. 

This King hath stood the worst of them in his own 
House without danger, when his Coach and Horses, in a 
Panic feare, have bin to seek. Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 
(b+) Ataloss ; without knowl edge, experience, or resources; 
helpless: used adjectively, usually with be. 

Soshall not our English Poets, though they be to seeke of 
the Greeke and Latin languages, lament for lack of know- 
ledge sufficient to the purpose of this arte. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 131. 

For, if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease the 
common borrower, but the merchant will be to seeke for 
money. Bacon, Usury. 

I that have dealt so long in the fire will not be to seek 
in smoke now. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

Does he not also leave us wholly to seek in the art of po- 
litical wagering? Swift, Tale of a Tub, v. 
To seek for, to endeavor to find. 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 77. 
To seek outt, to withdraw. 


An you engross them all for your own use, ’tis time for 
me to seek out. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


To seek upont, to make trial of. 
Sometyme be we suffred for to seke 
Upon a man, and doon his soule unreste, 
And nat his body, and al is for the beste. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 196. 
seek2},a. A Middle English form of sick1. 
seeker (sé’keér), n. [ς ME. seker, sekere,; < seekl 

+ -erl,} 1. One whoseeks; an inquirer: as, a 








seeker 


seeker after truth.—2t. One who applies or re- 
sorts: with to. 


Cato is represented as a seeker to oracles. 


3. A searcher. 

So the bisynesse of the sekere was scorned. 

Wyclif, Gen. xxxi. 35. 

4. [cap.] One of a sect in the time of Cromwell 
which professed no determinate religion, but 
claimed to be in search of the true church, 
ministry, sacraments, and Scriptures. 

Others, held very good men, are at a dead stand, not 
knowing what to doe or say; and are therefore called 


Seekers, looking for new Nuntio’s from Christ, to assoile 
these benighted questions. Ν. Ward, Simple Cobler, p.19. 


These people were called Seekers by some, and the Family 
of Love by others; because, as they came to the know- 
ledge of one another, they sometimes met together, not 
formally to pray or preach at appointed times or places, 
in their own wills, as in times past they were accustomed 
to do; but waited together in silence, and, as any thing 
rose in any one of their minds that they thought favoured 
of a divine spring, they sometimes spoke. 

Penn, Kise and Progress of Quakers, i. 


5. In anat., same as tracer. 


Insert a seeker into it [the pedal gland of the common 
snail] —it can be readily introduced for a distance of more 
than an inch. 

Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 281. 
seeking} (sé’king), p.a. Investigating; search- 
ing for the truth. 

A student... informed us of a sober and seeking man 
of great note in the city of Duysburgh; to him we gave 
some hooks, There was one more who was tender and 
inquiring, to whom also we gave some books. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, Works, III. 402. 
seek-no-further (sék’n6-fér’fHeér), n. A red- 
dish winter apple, with asubacid flavor. Also 
go-no-further. [U.8.] 
seek-sorrowt (sek’sor’6), n. [< seek, v., + obj. 
sorrow.) One who contrives to give himself 
vexation; a self-tormentor. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou seek-sorrow Claius them among. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
seell}, a. [ME. sel, «ΑΒ. sél, s#l, good, fortu- 
nate, happy, = OHG. *sal (in MHG. sdlliche) = 
Ieel. sell = Sw. sdll = Dan. sel = Goth. séls, 
good, useful; prob. = L. sollus, whole, entire, 
solus (prob. orig. identical with sollus), alone 
(see sole1), salvus, salvos, orig. *solvos, whole, 
sound, well, safe (see safe), = Gr. ὅλος, dial. 
οὖλος, whole, = Skt. sarva, whole, all. Hence 
seell, n., and, by extension from seel1, a., seely 
(which only partly depends on the noun seel) 
(ef. holy, similarly extended from hole, now 
spelled whole), and from that the mod. silly. ] 
Good; fortunate; opportune; happy. Laya- 
mon, |. 1234. 
56611 (sél), . [< ME. sele, cele, sel, sel, < AS. 
s#l, time, season, happiness, ς s2l, sél, fortunate, 
opportune: see seell, a.] 1. Good fortune; hap- 
piness; bliss. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
1 15 thyn awen clerk, swa have I seed [var. hele]. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, ]. 319. 
‘lake droppyng of capone rostyd wele 
With wyne and mustarde, as have thou cele, 
With onyons smalle schrad, and sothun [sodden] in grece, 
Meng alle in fere, and forthe hit messe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 288. 
2. Opportunity; time; season: as, the seel of 
the day: used frequently as the second element 
in a compound: as, hay-seel (hay-time), barley- 
seel, ete. [Prov. Eng. ] 
seel? (sél), v. ¢t. [Also ceel; early mod. E. also 
seele, seal, cele; < OF. siller, ciller, sew up the 
eyelids of, hoodwink, wink, F. ciller, open and 
shut the eyes, wink, ¢ cil, eyelid, ς L. cilium, an 
eyelid, eyelash: see cilium.] 1. To close, or 
close the eyes of, with a thread. The eyelids of a 


newly taken hawk were thus sealed in falconry, to keep 
them together, and aid in making it tractable. 


She brought a seeled dove, who, the blinder she was, the 
higher she strove. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


He shall for this time only be seel’d up, 
With a feather through his nose, that he may only 
See heaven, and think whither he is going. 

Beau. and ΕΙ., Philaster, v. 4. 


So have I seen a harmless dove made dark with an ar- 
tificial night, and her eyes sealed and locked up with alit- 
tle quill. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 660. 
Hence — 2. To close, as a person’s eyes; blind; 
hoodwink. 


She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 210. 


Cold death . . . his sable eyes did seel. Chapman. 
seel’ (561), ο. i. [Prob. ς F. siller, run ahead, 
make headway, < OF. sigler, singler, F. cingler, 
sail, make sail (= Sp. singlar), sail, < Icel. sigla, 
sail: see saill, single2,v.] Tolean; incline to 
one side; heel; roll, as a ship in a storm. 


Bentley. 
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When a ship seels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking 
loose of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 
seel3 (56]),Λ. [< seel3,v.] A roll or pitch, as of 
a ship in a storm. 


All aboard, at every seele, 
Like drunkards on the hatches reele. 
Sandys, Paraphrase of the Psalms (ed. 1636), p. 181. 


In a mighty storme, a lustie yonge man (called John 
Howland), coming upon some occasion above y® grattings, 
was with a seele of ye shipe throwne into [y®] sea. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 76. 
seel4+, ».and v. A Middle English form of seal, 
seelily} (sé’li-li), adv. In a seely or silly man- 

ner. 
seelinesst, π. The character of being seely; 
happiness; blissfulness. 
Worldly selynesse, 
Which clerkes callen fals felicite, 
Ymedled is with many a bitternesse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 818. 
seelyt, a. [Early mod. E., also seeley; ς ME. 
sely, seli, < AS. s#lig, fortunate, prosperous, 
happy, blessed (= OS. sdlig = OF ries. selich, 
silich = MD. salig, D. zalig, blessed, MLG. ϱᾱ- 
lich, sélich = OHG. sdlig, MHG. selec, fortu- 
nate, blessed, happy, G. selig, blessed, = Icel. 
selligr, happy, wealthy, blissful, = Sw. Dan. 
salig, blessed); extended, with adj. suffix, ς s#l, 
sél, fortunate, happy; see seell, a. Hence in 
later use silly, in a restricted sense: see silly. ] 
1. Happy; lucky; fortunate. 
For sely is that deth, soth for to seyne, 


That oft ycleped cometh and endeth peyne. 
Chaucer, ‘l'roilus, iv. 503. 
O noble prince, that god shall blesse so farre as to be 
the onely meane of bringing this seely frozen Island 
into such everlasting honnour that all the nations of the 
World shall knowe and say, when the face of an English 
gentleman appeareth, that he is eyther a Sowldiour, a 
philosopher, or a gallant Cowrtier. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 11. 


To get some seeley home I had desire. Fairfax. 


2. Good. 


Selé child is sone ilered [taught]. 
Life of Beket (ed. Black), p.158. (Stratmann.) 


For sely child wol alday sone lere. 
Chaucer, Prioress s Tale, 1. 60. 


3. Simple; artless; innocent; harmless; silly. 
See silly. 
O sely womman, ful of innocence, 
Ful of pitee, of truthe and Conscience, 
What maked yow to men to trusten so? 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1254. 
I, then, whose burden’d breast but thus aspires 
Of shepherds two the seely cause to show. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
A face like modest Pallas when she blush’d; 
A seely shepherd should be beauty’s judge. 
Greene, Description of Silvestro’s Lady. 
Honest foole duke, . . . seely novice Ferneze! 
I do laugh at yee. 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i. 7. 


4. Poor; trifling. 
And for to apparaylle with oure Bodyes, wee usen a 


sely litylle Clout, for to wrappen in oure Careynes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 293. 


seem (sém), 0. [< ME. semen; not from the AS. 


séman, geséman, satisfy, conciliate, reconcile, . 


but from the related Scand. verbs, Icel. sema 
(for *sceema), honor, bear with, conform to, soma, 
befit, beseem, become (= Dan. somme, be becom- 
ing, be proper, be decent) ; cf. s#mr, fit, becom- 
ing, < sama, beseem, befit, become, conform to 
(= Goth. sanyan, please), < samr = Goth. sama, 
the same: see same, and ef. seemly, beseem.] I, 
intrans. 141. To be fit or suitable. 
To the tempull full tyte toke he the gate. 
Ffull mylde on his maner meuit within. 
On asyde he hym set, as semyt for a straungior. 
Destruction of Troy (KE. E. T. 8.), 1. 2879. 
2. To appear; have or present an appearance 
of being; appear to be; look or look like; in 
a restricted sense, be in appearance or as re- 
gards appearance only. 
And IT have on of tho precyouse Thornes, that semethe 


licke a white Thorn, and that was zoven to me for gret 
Specyaltee. Mandeville, Travels, p. 13. 


This is to seeme, and not to bee. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 29. 


She seemd a woman of great bountihed. 


Spenser, F. Q., ITI. i. 41. 
So shall the day seem night. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 122. 
Some truths seem almost falsehoods, and some false- 
hoods almost truths. Sir 7. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 3. 
In every exercise of all admired, | 


He seemed, nor only seemed, but was inspired. 
Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 221. 


3. To appear; be seen; show one’s self or itself; 
hence, to assume an air; pretend. 


For loue made I this worlde alone, 
Therfore my loue shalle in it seme. 
York Plays, p. 15. 


seeming 
As we seme best we shall shewe our entent. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1768. 


There did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 18. 


4. In an impersonal reflexive use, to appear: 
with the person in the dative, later apparently 
in the nominative as the quasi-subject of seem 
in the sense of ‘think, consider’: as, me seem, 
him seemed, they seemed, the people seemed, it 
seems to me, it seemed to him, them, or the 
people (meseems being often written as a single 
word). 


The peple com to the gate, and saugh apertly the Duke, 
as hem semed. Meriin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 77. 


“*Sir,” sais syr Sextenour, ‘‘saye what the lykez, 
And we salle suffyre the, als ws beste semes.” 
Morte Arthur (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1701. 


It was of fairye, as the peple semed. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 193. 


Me seemeth good that, with some little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch’d 
Hither to London, to be crown’d our king. 

Shak., Rich. ITI., ii, 2. 120. 


5. To appear to one’s self; imagine; feel as if: 
as, I still seem to hear his voice; he still seemed 
to feel the motion of the vessel. 


Gazing I seem to see 
Thought folded over thought . . . in thy large eyes. 
Tennyson, Eleanore, vi. 


It is habitual with the New-Englander to put this verb 
to strange uscs, as, ‘I can’t seem to be suited,” “I couldn't 
seem to know him.” Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 


It seems, it appears: often used parenthetically, and 

nearly equivalent to ‘as the story goes, as is said, as we 

are told.’ Often used sarcastically or ironically : as, this, 
. t seems, is the man you call good! 


I am abus’d, betray’d! I am laugh’d at, scorn’d, 
Baffled, and bor’d, it seems ! 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 


It seems to me that the true reason why we have so few 
versions which are tolerable is because there are so few 
who have all the talents requisite for translation. 

den. 


The river here is about a quarter of a mile broad, or 
something more. Jt should seem it was the Angyrorum 
Civitas of Ptolemy. bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 80. 


It seems a countryman had wounded himself with his 
scythe. Steele, Tatler, No. 248. 


=Syn. 2. Seem, Look, Appear. Look differs from seem 
only in more vividly suggesting the use of the eye, literally 
or figuratively: as, it Zooks (or seems) right. Appear is some- 
what stronger, having sometimes the sense of coming into 
view or coming to seem. Each may stand for that which 
is probably true, or in opposition to that which is true: 
nct to seem, but to be; the seeming and the real. Should 
seem and would seem are equally correct, but differ in 
strength. To say that a thing should seem to be true is 
to say that it ought to seem so or almost necessarily 
seems 80; to say that it would seem true is to say that, 
while there are reasons for hulding an opposite view, the 
preponderance of evidence is on the side of its being true. 

i+ trans. To become; beseem; befit; be 
fit, suitable, or proper for. 


Amongst the rest a good old woman was, 

Hight Mother Hubberd, who did farre surpas 

The rest in honest mirth, that seem’d her well. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 35. 


seemer (sé’mér), π. One who seems; one who 
makes a show of something; one who carries 
an appearance or semblance. 
Hence shall we see, 


If power change purpose, what our seemers be. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 3. 54. 


seeming (sé’ming), ». [Verbal n. of seem, v.] 
1. Appearance; show; outward appearance 
or looks; semblance; especially, a false ap- 
pearance. 

And to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 129. 
He concludes with a sentence faire in. seeming, but fal- 
lacious. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 


οἱ. Fair appearance. 
These Bop 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. - 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 75. 


3+. Opinion; judgment; way of thinking; es- 
timate; apprehension. 


Nothing more clear unto their seeming than that, a 
new Jerusalem being often spoken of in scripture, they 
undoubtedly were themselves that new Jerusalem. 


Hooker. 

His peccueslye words impregn’d 

With reason, to her seeming, and with truth. 
Milton, P. Τ.., ix. 737. 


seeming (sé’ming), p.a. [< ME. semyng; ppr. 
of seem, v.] 1+. Becoming; befitting; proper; 
seemly. 


As hym thought it were right wele semyng 
Ffor to do hym seruice as in that case, 
And rather ther thanne in a stranger place. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 327. 


It wer farr more seeming that they shoulde wt the, by 
good liuing, begin to be men, then thou shouldest with 
them, by the leauing of thy good purpose, shamefully be- 
gin to bee a beast. Sir T. More, Works, p. 12. 


seeming 
2. That appears to be (real, proper, or the 


like); having a semblance or appearance of 


being real, or what is purported; ostensible; 
apparent: as, seeming happiness; a seeming 
friend. 

We have very oft awaked him, as if to carry him to ex- 


ecution, and showed him a seeming warrant for it. 
hak., M. for M., iv. 2. 160. 


To your court 
Whiles he was hastening, . . . meets he on the way 
The father of this seeming lady. Shak., W. 'T., v. 1. 191. 


All things seek their own good, or at least seeming good. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 103. 

seemingt (sé’ming), adv. [< seeming, p.a.] In 
a becoming or seemly manner; seemly. 

Bear your body more seeming, Audrey. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 72. 

seemingly (sé’ming-li), adv. In a seeming 

manner; apparently; ostensibly; in appear- 
ance; in show; in semblance. 

This the father seemingly complied with. 

7 Addison, Freeholder, Νο. 43. 
.. This seemingly simple feeling. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol. (2d ed.), § 60. 
seemingness (sé’ming-nes), ». Fair appear- 
ance; plausibility; semblance. 

The authority of Aristotle and his learned followers 
presses us on the one side, and the seemingness of those 
reasons we have already mention’d perswades us on the 
other side. Sir Κ. Digby, Bodies, vii. 

seemlesst (sém’les), a. [< seem + -less.] Un- 
seemly; unfit; indecorous. [Rare.] 
The Prince . . . did his father place 


Amids the pavéd entry, in a seat 
Seemless and abject. Chapman, Odyssey, xx. 397. 


seemlihead (sém‘li-hed),. [Also seemlihed; < 


ME. semelyhede; < seemly + -head.] Seemli-: 


ness; becomingness; fair appearance and bear- 
iag. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


A yong man ful of semelyhede. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1190. 
Yet nathemore his meaning she ared,.. . 
Ayd by his persons secret seemlyhed 
Well weend that he had beene some man of place. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IV. viii. 14. 
Then his tongue with sober seemlihed 
Gave utterance. Keats, Endymion, iv. 
seemlily (sém’li-li), adv. In a seemly or be- 
coming manner; decently; comelily. Imp. Dict. 
seemliness(sém‘li-nes),”. [ς ME. seemlinesse ; 
< seemly + -ness.] Seemly character, appear- 
ance, or bearing; comeliness; grace; beautiful 
appearance or bearing; fitness; propriety; de- 
cency; decorum. 
Womanhod and trouthe and seemlinesse. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1041. 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays. 
Wordsworth, To a Highland Girl. 


seemly (sém’li),a. [ς ME. semly, semli, semely, 
semeli, semlich, semliche, semelich, semelike,< Teel. 
semiligr = Dan. sdémmelig, seemly, becoming, 
fit, < semr, fit, becoming, ¢ sama, beseem: see 
seem.] 1. Becoming; fit; suited to the object, 
occasion, purpose, or character; suitable; de- 
cent; proper. 
Hit were sittyng for sothe, & semly for wemen, 
Thaire houses to haunt & holde hom with in. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2962. 
A semely man oure hoost was withalle, 
For to han been a marshal in an halle. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 751. 
Are these seemly compey for thee? 
. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 
A seemly gown of Kendal green, 
With gorget closed of silver sheen. 
Scott, Rokeby, v. 15. 
2+. Comely; goodly; handsome; beautiful. 
By that same hade he sonnes, semly men all. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1474, 
Hit maketh myn herte light 
Whan I thenke on that swete wight 
That is so semely on to se. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1177. 


The erle buskyd and made hym yare 
For to ryde ovyr the revere, 
To see that semely syght. 
Sir Eglamour (Thornton Romances), 1. 198. 
seemly (sém’li), adv. [<seemly,a.] Inadecent 
or suitable manner; becomingly; fitly. 
There, seemly ranged in peaceful order, stood 
‘ Ulysses’ arms, now long disused to blood. 
Pope, Odyssey. 
Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad. 
Milton, P. R., ii. 299. 


Ὃ fiat seemlyhoodt, ». Same as seemli- 
ead. 
seen (sén), p. anda. I, p. Past participle of seel. 
IT.+ a. 1. Manifest; evident. 
Al was forgeten, and that was sene. 
413 Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 418. 


seer4 (sér), η. 
*< Hind. ser.] An East Indian weight, of vary- 
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2. Experienced; versed; skilled. 


It is verie rare, and maruelous hard, to proue excellent 
in the Latin tong, for him that is not also well seene in 
the Greeke tong. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 157. 


He’s affable, and seene in many thinges; 
Discourses well, a good companion. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 


She was seene in the Hebrew, Greeke, and Latin tongues. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 2. 
Arithmetic and Geometry I would wish you well seen in. 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 308). 
For he right well in Leaches craft was seene. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 3. 
seene}t, η. [ME., also cene, Se. seinye, senye, « 
OF’. sene, a synod, prop. a senate: see senate, 
and cf. synod.] Asynod. Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 
seep (sep), v.%. [Also seap, seip; avar. of sipe, 
q. ν.] 1. To ooze or percolate gently; flow 

gently or drippingly through pores; trickle. 

The melting waters of summer are diffused through the 
unconsolidated snow of the preceding winter, and slowly 
seep through the soft slush, but have not a motion suf- 
ficiently rapid to cause them to gather into streams and 
erode well-defined channels. 

Amer. Jour, Sci., 3d ser., XL. 122. 
2. To drain off: said of any wet thing laid on 
a grating or the like to drain: as, let it seep 
there. 
seepage (sé’paj), n. [Also scapage; « seep + 
-age.| Percolation; oozing fluid or moisture; 
also, the amount of a fluid that percolates: as, 
the seepage is great. 

We might call the vast streams which then filled the 
valleys ordinary rivers, since they were not bordered im- 
mediately by ice. Yet the seepage of ooze and flow of 
Gletschermilch, silt, and sand, which had helped fill the 
broad channels of the osar-plains period, still continued 
from the uplands with even greater rapidity. 

Amer. Jour. Scit., 3d ser., XL. 144. 
seepy (sé’pi), a. [< seep + -y1.] Oozing; full 
of moisture: specifically noting land not prop- 
erly drained. 
seer! (sér or sé’ér), m. [Early mod. E. also sear 
(with distinctive term, -ar for -er, as in forebear, 
beggar, ete.); < ME. seere = D. ziener (with 
irreg. n, from the inf.) = MHG. seher (in stern- 
seher, star-gazer), G. seher = Dan. seer = Sw. 
siare, a seer, prophet; as seel + -erl.] 1. One 
who sees. 

A dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions. 

Addison, Spectator. 
2. A prophet; a person who foresees or fore- 
tells future events. 

So also were they the first Prophetes or seears, Videntes 


—for so the Scripture tearmeth them in Latine, after the 
Hebrue word. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 
Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to enquire of 
God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the seer: for he 
that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer. 
1 Sam. ix. 9. 
How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measured this transient world, the race of time, 
‘Till time stand fix’d! Milton, P. L., xii. 553. 
3. Specifically, one supposed to be gifted with 
second sight. 
Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer / 
Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 


=Syn. 2. Soothsayer, etc. See prophet. 
seer2t,a. An obsolete spelling of sear1. 
seer}, a. See sere?, 


[Also saer, and more prop. ser; 


ing value: at Madras, 9 ounces troy; in the 
presidency of Bengal, officially determined to 
be equal to 80 tolas or 2.06 pounds avoirdupois. 


seerfish (sér’fish), n. [Also seirfish; a partial 
translation of Pg. peize serra, lit. ‘saw-fish,’ 
applied to various species of the genus Cybium : 
peixe, ς L. piscis, = E. fish; serra, < L. serra, a 
saw: see serrate.] A scombroid fish, Scombe- 
romorus guttatus, ofan elongate fusiform shape, 
and resembling the Spanish mackerel, S. macu- 
latus. It inhabits the East Indian seas, and is a valuable 
food-fish, much esteemed for its savoriness. 

seerpaw (ser’pa), m. [Formerly also serpaw, 
serpow ; < Hind. sar-o-pda (also sar-td-pda), from 
head to foot: sar, also sir, head (« Pers. sar, 
head,=Gr. κάρα, head: see cheer!) ; pd, < Pers. 
pa, foot: see foot.] In India, a robe of honor 
or state suit, presented by way of compliment 
or as 8 token of either favor or homage. 


seersucker (sér’suk-ér), x. [Hind. shir shakar, 


“a kind of silk, cloth” (Shakespear, Dict. 
Hind. and Eng., 1817, p. 521), so called in allu- 
sion to the a.ternate stripes; < shir (< Pers. 
shir), milk, + shakar (< Pers. shakar), sugar 
(see sugar).] A linen or cotton fabric, usually 
distinguished by alternate stripes of a crin- 
kled weave: originally from the East Indies, 


seethe 


Its surface is irregularly crinkled, producing an effect 
somewhat like crape; it is often manufactured in narrow 
stripes of grayish blue and white.— India seersucker, 
a thin cofton cloth having alternate smooth and puckered 
stripes running lengthwise, which are usually about a 
quarter of an inch in width. The puckering is produced 
by holding the threads in the warp of the puckered sec- 
tions more loosely than the other threads during the pro- 
cess of weaving. 


seerwoodt, 7. See searwood. 

see-saw (sé’si),m. and a. [A varied redupli- 

*cation of sawl, in allusion to the action of two 
men sawing wood or stone: see sawl.] J, Λα. 1. 
A sport in which two children sit one at each 
end of a board or long piece of timber balanced 
on some support, and move alternately up and 


down. This amusement is of remote antiquity; it is 
familiar in Greek vase-paintings as a pastime, especially of 
girls older than the children who usually resort to it now. 


The butt-ends of the three old streets that led down to- 
wards the sea-ground were dipped as if playing see-saw in 
the surf. R. D. Blackmore, rema, liv. 
2. A board adjusted for this sport.—38. Any 
process resembling directly or indirectly the 
reciprocating motion of the see-saw. 

The sovereignty was at see-saw between the throne and 
the parliament—and the throne-end of the beam was gen- 
erally uppermost. 

W. Wilson, Congressional Government, vi. 
Especially—(a) A circular definition or proof; the defini- 
tion of a word or thing by means of another which is itself 
defined by means of the first ; the proof of a proposition by 
means of a premise which is itself proved from the first 
proposition as a premise. 


The ancients called the circular definition also by the 
name of diallelon, asin this case we declare the definitum 
and the definiens reciprocally by each other. In proba- 
tion, there is a similar vice which bears the same names. 
We may, I think, call them by the homely English appella- 
tion of the see-saw. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xxiv. 


(0) In whist, the playing of two partners so that each alter- 
nately trumps alow non-trump card led by the other; a 
double ruff ; a cross-ruff. 


II. a. Reciprocating; reciprocal; back and 
forth, or up and down: as, 8 sce-saw motion. 
His wit all see-saw, between that and this. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 323. 
see-saw (56/58), 0. [< see-saw, π.] I. intrans. 
To move as in the see-saw; move backward 
and forward, or upward and downward; teeter. 
literally or figuratively. 
So they went seesawing up and down, from one end of 
the room to the other. Arbuthnot. 
ΤΙ. trans. To cause to move or act in a see- 
saw manner. 
Tis a poor idiot boy, 
Who sits in the sun and twirls a bough about, 


And, staring at his bough from morn to sunset, 
See-saws his voice in inarticulate noises. Coleridge. 


He ponders, he see-saws himself to and fro. 
ulwer, Eugene Aram, i. 9. 
seethe (56Η). v.; pret. seethed (formerly sod), 
pp. seethed (formerly sodden, sod), ppr. seething. 
[ Also sceth ; < ME. sethen (pret. seeth, pl. soden, 
sudon, sothen, pp. soden, sothen),< AS. sedthan 
(pret. sedth, pp. soden) = OF ries. siatha = D. 
zieden = MLG. séden, LG. seden = OHG. siodan, 
MHG. G. sieden = Icel. sjdtha = Sw. sjuda = 
Dan. syde, boil, seethe; hence Icel. saudhr, a 
sheep, orig. a burnt-offering, = Goth. sauths, a 
burnt-offering: akin to Icel. svitha (pret. sveith), 
burn, singe (svitha, a burning, roasting), = Sw. 
sveda = Dan. svide, svie, burn, singe, = OHG. 
swedan, burnin a smoldering fire, whence MHG. 
swadem, swaden, G. schwadem, schwaden, steam ; 
AS. swathul, smoke; < Teut. γ suth, Y swith, 
burn. Hence ult. sod, suds.] 1. trans. 1. Το 
boil; decoct, or prepare for food by boiling: as, 
to seethe flesh. 
Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte 


The whiche she shredde and seeth for hir livinge. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 171. 
Of the fat of them [serpents], beinge thus sodde, is made 
an excedinge pleasaunte brothe or potage. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 85). 
Jacob sod pottage. Gen. xxv. 29. 


Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 
Ex. xxiii. 19. 
Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? 
Shak., Hen. V., iii. 5. 18. 
2. To soak. 


They drown their wits, seethe their brains in ale. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 340. 
There was a man—sleeping—still alive; though 
seethed in drink, and looking like death. 
D. Jerrold, St. Giles and St. James. 


II, intrans. 1. To boil; bein astate of ebul- 
lition, literally or figuratively. 
Tho the gode mon nolde don after him, a caudrun he lette 
fulle 


With oyle and let hit sethen faste and let him ther-Inne 
putte. Holy Rood (E. E. T.§8.), p. 61. 





seethe 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 
ak., M. N.D., v. 1. 4. 


Will virtue make the pot seeth, or the Jack 
Turn a spit laden? 
Heywood, Fortune by Land and Sea (Works, ed. Pearson, 
[1874, VI. 374). 
2. To boil; prepare food by boiling. 
He cowde roste and sethe and broille and frie. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 383. 
seether (sé’THér), π. One who or that which 
seethes; a boiler; a pot for boiling. 
The fire thus form’d, she sets the kettle on 
(Like burnish’d gold the little seether shone). 
Dryden, Baucis and Philemon, 1. 57. 
seetulputty (sé’tul-put’i), n. [Also seetulpatti ; 
ς Hind. sttal-pati, sital-patti, a fine cool mat, esp. 
the Assam mat, ¢ sttal, cool, + pati, a mat, the 
side of a bed.] A kind of mat made especially 
in Bengal of fine grass or reeds, used to sleep 
on. 
Sefton cake. Same as ramskin. 
segl(seg),n. [Alsosegg,sag; unassibilated form 
of sedge: see sedgel.] 1. Sedge (which see). 
First Car comes crown’d with osier, segs, and reed. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 220. 
2. The yellow flower-de-luce, Iris Pseudacorus. 
[Now only prov. Eng. ] 
seg’ (seg), ». [Also segg; not found in early 
use; prob. < Teut. γ/ *sag, cut: see sawl, secant, 
οίο.] A castrated bull; especially, a bull cas- 
trated when full-grown; a bull-segg. [Scotch. ] 
seg*t+, seggelt,n. [ME.,< AS. secg, a man, war- 
rior.] A man; a warrior. 
He slow of oure segges sothli alle the best, 


& conquered with clene migt the king & his sone. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4234. 


Kury segge (var. seg, C] shal seyn I am sustre of gowre 
hous. Piers Plowman (Β), iii. 63. 


segtt, v. An obsolete form of say1. 

segar, η. An improper spelling of cigar. 

seget, η. An obsolete form of siege. 

segg, η. A dialectal variant of seg1. 

seggan (seg’an), n. [A dim. form of segl.] 
Sedge. [Scotch.] 


seggar (seg’iir), π. Same as saggar. 
seggent, segge’t, v. Obsolete forms of sayl. 
seggont, 7. [Cf. seg3.] A man; a laboring man. 


Poore seggons halfe starued worke faintly and dull. 
Tusser, Husbandry, p. 174. (Davies.) 


seggrom, seggrum (seg’rum),n. The ragwort, 
Senecio Jacobea. Prior, Pop. Names of Brit. 
Plants. 

seghol (se-gdl’), n. [ς Heb. seghdl (so called 
from its appearance), lit. ‘a bunch of grapes.’ ] 
In Heb. gram.: (a) A vowel-point consisting 
of three dots placed under a consonant, thus 
=, and indicating the sound of an open 6, usu- 
ally short, as in English met, but also long, 
nearly as in there. (b) The sound represented 
by this vowel-point. 

segholate (seg’6-lat),». [NL. segolatum ; ¢ se- 
ghol + -ate1.] In Heb. gram., a noun or noun- 
form (adjective, infinitive, ete.) of a type usu- 
ally represented by dissyllables pointed with a 
long tone-vowel in the first and a short seghol 
(6) in the second syllable. Segholates have a mono- 
syllabic primitive form with one short vowel (A, 1, ἄ), be- 
longing usually to the first radical. By giving the second 
radical a short seghol as helping vowel, the form becomes 
dissyllabic. The first syllable then becomes open, and, tak- 
ing the tone, appears as long e (seghol or tsere) or long o. 

segm, Anabbreviation for segment, used in bo- 

xtanical writings. Gray. 

segment (seg’ment), n. [= F. segment = Sp. 
Pg. segmento = It. segmento, semmento, ς 11. 
segmentum, a piece cut off, a strip, segment 
of the earth, a strip of tinsel, ML. in geom. 
(tr. Gr. τμῆμα) a segment, < secare, cut: see 
secant, and ef. section, sector.] 1. A part cut 
off or marked as separate from others; one of 
the parts into which a body naturally divides 
itself; a section: as, the segments of a calyx; 
the segments of an orange; the segments of a 
leaf. Specifically, in Ζοὔῦ1. and anat. : (a) One of the rings, 
somites, or metameres of which the body of an animal 
is theoretically or actually composed, as an arthromere of 
a worm or crustacean, or a diarthromere of a vertebrate. 
See cuts under Callimorpha, cephalic, Podophthalmia, 
prestomium, and prometheus. (b) One of the three pri- 
mary divisions of either fore or hind limb of a vertebrate, 
corresponding to the parts known in man as the upper 
arm, forearm, and hand, or the thigh, σ 
leg, and foot. See cut under pin- 
tonl, (ο) One of the three rings or 
divisions of the skull; a cranial seg- 
ment, which has been by some con- 
sidered a modified vertebra. 
2. In geom., a part eut off from 
any figure by a line or plane. 
A segment of a circle is a part of the 
area contained within an arc and its 


, 5 t of a Circle, 
chord, as ACB. ‘The chord is some- a RGR: ο, 
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times called the base of the segment. An angle in a seg- 

ment is the angle contained by two straight lines drawn 

tan any point in its arc to the extremities of its chord or 
ase. 


3. In her., a bearing representing one part only 
of a rounded object, as a coronet or wreath: 
usually a piece less than half of the circle.— 


Abdominal, basilar, ανω πι postoral, etc., seg- 
ments. See the adjectives.—Calc or bon =e 
6, the p 


segment. See calcify.—Segment of a 
included between two points.—Segment of a sphere, 
any part of it cut off by a plane not passing through the 
center.— Similar segments of circles, See similar, 3. 

segment (seg’ ment), v. [< segment, π.] I, 
intrans. To divide or become divided or split 
up into segments. (a) In embryol., to undergo seg- 
mentation, 88 an ovum or vitellus. See segmentation. (6) 
In physiol., to reproduce by semifission or budding. 


Before this occurs, however, the vegetal unit, if it does 
not divide, may segment or bud; the bud grows into a unit 
similar to its parent, and this in its turn may also segment 
or bud. Bastian, The Brain as an Organ of Mind, i. 


II. trans. To separate or divide into seg- 
ments: as, a segmented cell. 
segmenta, x. Plural of segmentum. 
segmental (seg’men-tal),a. [< segment + -al.] 
1. Having the form of the segment of a cir- 
cle; being a segment: as, a segmental arch.— 
2. Of or pertaining to segments or segmenta- 
tion: as, a segmentalformula; segmental parts; 
segmental organs.—3$. Specifically, in embryol., 
noting the primitive and rudimentary renal or- 
gans which occur in all vertebrates and some 
invertebrates, consisting in the former of 
branched tubules opening at one end into the 
somatic cavity and at the other by one or more 
main ducts into the cloaca or hindgut. Theseg- 


mental organs of a vertebrate are divisible into three 
parts, anterior, middle, and posterior. The foremost is 
the head-kidney or pronephros, whose duct becomes in 
part the Mullerian duct. The nextis the Wolffian body 
roper, or mesonephros, whose duct is the Wolffian duct. 
he last or hindmost is the rudiment of the permanent 
kidney, whose duct is the ureter ; this is the metanephros. 
The epithet segmental in this sense was originally used 
to note the kind of renal or excretory organs which an- 
nelids, as worms and leeches, possess, in more or fewer of 
the segments of the body, whence the name; it was sub- 
sequently extended to the above-described embryonic 
renal organs of vertebrates which are replaced by perma- 
nent kidneys—these segmental organs being thus loosely 
synonymous with primitive kidney and protonephros. 
See cut under leech. 
segmentally (seg’men-tal-i), adv. In a seg- 
mental manner; in segments: as, the spinal 
nerves are arranged segmentally. 
These organs, being. . . seymentaliy arranged, are 


termed segmental organs or nephridia, 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 244. 


segmentary (seg’men-ta-ri), a. [< segment + 
-ary1.] Segmental; pertaining to or indicating 
segments: especially noting in entomology col- 
ored bands, rings, or other marks on the abdo- 
men, corresponding to successive segments, as 


in many Lepidoptera.—gegmentary geometry. See 
geometry. 


segmentate (seg’men-tat), α. [ς L. segmenta- 
tus, ornamented with strips of tinsel, lit. hav- 
ing segments, < segmentum, a segment: see seg- 
ment.| Having segments; segmented. Encyc. 


κ Brit., Π. 292. 


segmentation (seg-men-ta’shon), ». [< seg- 
ment + -ation.] The act of cutting into seg- 
ments; a division into segments; the condi- 
tion of being divided into segments; the man- 
ner in which a segmented part is divided.— 
Segmentation cavity, in embryol., the central space in- 
closed by the blastomeres of the embryo, before the for- 
mation of a gastrula by invagination ; the hollow of a blas- 
tosphere; a blastocele-—Segmentation nucleus, the 
nucleus of an impregnated ovum or germ-cell, resulting 
from fusion of a male and a female pronucleus, and ca- 
pable of undergoing segmentation.— Segmentation of 
the vitellus, in embryol., yolk-cleavage ; morulation ; the 
first process of germination of the ovum of any metazoic 
animal, by which the original single cell of which the 
ovum primitively consists becomes converted, wholly or 
in part, into a mass of similar cells, constituting a morula 
or mulberry-mass. The cells thus formed are specified as 
cleavage-cells, blastomeres, or segmentella. Segmentation 
goes on in different cases with some variations, chiefly 
due to the presence of food-yolk and the position of this 
yolk relatively to the formative yolk (see centrolecithal, ecto- 
lecithal). Total segmentation is necessarily restricted to 
holoblastic ova ; it is distinguished from the partial seg- 
mentation of meroblastic ova (see holoblastic, meroblastic), 
the terms meaning respectively that all, or that only some, 
of the yolk segments. Total segmentation is equal or regu- 
lar when the whole germ-cell divides into two similar 
cleavage-cells, and these into four, and so on, the resulting 
gastrula being the archigastrula. Total segmentation is 
unequal or irregular when the cleavage-cells are unlike 
one another ; it results in the amphigastrula. The partial 
segmentation of meroblastic eggs is always unequal, and 
either discotdal with formation of a discogastrula, or sw- 
perjficial and forming a perigastrula. Total equal segmen- 
tation is also styled primitive, primordial, and palinge- 


netic, the modifications introduced in unequal 4k partial 
segmentation being described as kenogenetic. Other terms, 
descriptive rather than definitive, are used by different 





segoon, ”. Same 88: 
segra-seed (sé’grii-séd), n. 


segreant (seg’ré-ant), a. 


segreant 


writers; the foregoing is nearly Haeckel’s nomenclature. 
See egg1, ovum, vitellus, and cuts under gastrula and gas- 
trulation.— Segmentation rhythm, the rate of produc- 
tion of successive cleavage-cells, or their numerical ratio 
of increase, whether 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., or any other mode 
of multiplication.— Segmentation sphere, a ball of 
cleavage-cells ; a blastosphere ; a morula. 
segmented (seg’men-ted), a. [< segment + 
-ed2,]_ Divided into segments, segmenta, or 
segmentella; characterized by or exhibiting 
segmentation; somitic; metameric: thus, the 
body of a vertebrate is segmented according to 
the number of vertebrae, whether any actual 
division of parts may be evident or not. 
segmentellum (seg-men-tel’um), ».; pl. seg- 
mentella (-i). [NL., dim. of L. segmentum, a 
cutting: see segment.) One of the cleavage- 
cells which result from segmentation of the vi- 
tellus of a fecundated ovum: same as blasto- 
mere. See cut un- 
der gastrulation. 
segment-gear (seg’- 
ment-ger), 1. A 
gear extending over 
an are only of a cir- 
ele, and intended to 
provide a reciprovat- 
ing motion. 
segment-rack (seg’- 
ment-rak), n. A οος- 
ged surface differing 
from an ordinary 
rack in that it is 
eurved, and works 
by oscillating on a center instead of recipro- 
eating in slides or guides. EH. H. Knight. 
segment-saw (seg’ment-s4), ». 1. A cireular 
saw used for cutting veneers from squared logs, 
consisting of a conical disk having the apex cen- 
tral with the arbor, and very thin firmly toothed 
segmental saw-plates fastened to the outer mar- 
gin of the disk. Such a saw having a diameter of 60 
inches would be about 16 inches thick at the arbor —the 


object being to bend the veneers out like a thin shaving 
as they are sawed from the log. 


2. In surg., same as Hey’s saw. See sawl, 

segment-shell (seg’ment-shel), π. A modern 
projectile for artillery, usually in the form of 
a conical or oblong shell for rifled guns, in 
which an inner ecylinder of thin iron contains 
the bursting-charge, and this is contained in 
an outer shell composed of segmental pieces 
which are either thrown in all directions on the 
bursting of the shell, orthrown forward, accord- 
ing to the arrangement made: the whole is 
cased in lead for transportation and loading. 

segmentum (seg-men’tum), n.; pl. segmenta 
(-ti). [NL. use of L. segmentum, segment: see 
segment.|] In anat. and zool., a segment, as an 
arthromere, a metamere, a diarthromere, an 
antimere, an actinomere, a somite, ete. 

segment-valve (seg’ment-valv), π. See valve. 

segment-wheel (seg’ment-hwél), n. A wheel 
of which only a part of the pe- 
riphery is utilized to perform 
any function. Applications of it 
appear in the segment-gear and 
segment-rack. 

segnitudet (seg’ni-tud), n. [< 

L. segnitudo, for L. segnitia, 

segnities, slowness, tardiness, < 
segnis, slow, slack, sluggish, tardy: usually re- 
ferred to sequi, follow: see sequent.] Sluggish- 
ness; dullness; inactivity. Imp. Dict. 

segnityt (seg’ni-ti),n. [< L. asif *segnita(t-)s, 
for segnitia, segnities, slowness: see segnitude. ] 
Same as segnitude. Imp. Dict. 

segno (sa’ny6), n. [It., a sign, < L. signum, 
mark, token, sign: see sign.] In musical nota- 
tion, a sign or mark used to indicate the begin- 
ning or end of repetitions. Abbreviated 39, See 
al segno, dal segno. 

sego (sé’g0),”. [Ute Indian.] A showy flow- 
ered plant, Calochortus Nuttallii, widely dis- 
tributed in the western United States. 

Same as seconde. 





Segment-gear and Rack. 

α, rack; 6, segment-gear; c, lever 

connected with 6 and pivoted to frame 

at @; 6, connecting-rod shown as join- 

ed to and operating /, the follower of 
a hand-press. 





Segment-wheels. 


The seed of Fevil- 
the plantitself. See Feuillea. 
t [ Written sergreant in 
‘‘Guillem’s Heraldry ” (ed. 1638), and there ex- 
plained as an epithet of the griffin, meaning 

of a twofold nature,’ because the griffin pas- 
sant combined parts of the eagle and the lion; 
perhaps an error for a form intended to repre- 
sent L. surgen(t-)s (> OF. sourdant), rising: see 
surgent.| In her., rising on the hind legs, usu- 
ally with the wings raised or indorsed: an epi- 
thet noting the griffin: equivalent to rampant 
and salient. 


lea cordifolia, or 


segregant 


segregantt (seg’ré-gant), a. [<L. segregan(t-)s, 
per. of segregare, set apart: see segregate. | 
eparated; divisional; sectarian. 
My heart hath naturally detested .. . tolerations of 
divers Religions, or of one Religion in segregant shapes. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 5. 
Segregatat (seg-ré-ga’ti), πα. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of L. segregatus, pp. of segregare, set apart: 
see segregate.| In Cuvier’s system of classifi- 
cation, the first family of his shell-less acephals ; 
the simple or solitary ascidians: distinguished 
y» from Aggregata. 
segregate (seg’ré-gat), v.; oe and pp. segre- 
gated, ppr. segregating. [< L. segregatus, pp. 
of segregare (> It. segregare = Sp. Pg. segregar), 
set apart from a flock, separate, <¢ se-, apart, + 
grex (greg-), a flock: see gregarious. Cf. aggre- 
gate, congregate.| I, trans, 1. To separate or 
detach from the others, or from the rest; cut 
off or separate from the main body; separate. 
Sueh never came at allforward to better themselves, 
neither by reputations for vertues which they were care- 
lesse to possesse, nor for desire they had to purge or segre- 


gate themselves from the soft vices they were first infected 
withall. Kenelworth Parke (1594), p. 10. (Halliwell.) 


According to one account, he [Sir T. More] likened his 
predecessor [Wolsey] to a rotten sheep, and the King to 
the good shepherd who had judiciously segregated it. 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., i. 
Specifically —2. In zodl., to set apart or dis- 
sociate (the members of a group): as, species 
segregated under another genus; faunal regions 
of the sea segregated from those of the land 
in zodgeography.— 38. In geol., to separate out 
from the mass of a rock, as in the ease of cer- 
tain accumulations, pockets, or nodules of met- 
alliferous ore, or of mineral matter in general, 
which appear from the phenomena which they 
present to have been gradually separated out 
or segregated from the adjacent rock by molec- 
ular action.—Segregated vein. See vein. 

II, intrans. To separate or go apart; specifi- 
cally, in crystal., to separate from a mass and 
collect about centers or lines of fracture. 

segregate (seg’ré-gat),a.andn. [< L. segrega- 
tus, pp. of segregare, set apart: see segregate, 
υ.] L a. 1. Apart from others; separated; 
set apart; separate; select. 
Often saith he that he was an apostle segregate of God 
to preach the gospel. ' 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 289. 


Human Philosophy, or Humanity,. . . hath two parts: 
the one considereth man segregate, or distributively; the 
other congregate, or in society. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 
2. In zodl., simple or solitary; not aggregate, 
compound, colonial, or social; specifically, per- 
taining to the Segregata.—Segregate polygamy, 
in bot., a mode of inflorescence in which several florets 
comprehended within an anthodium or a common calyx 


or furnished also with proper perianths, as in the dande- 
on. 


11. x. In math., one of an asyzygetie system 
of covariants of a given degorder, capable of 
expressing in their linear functions with nu- 
merical coefficients all other covariants of the 

xsame degorder, 
segregation (seg-ré-ga’shon), n. [< OF. segre- 
gation, F. ségrégation = Sp. segregacion = Pg. 
segregagdo, < LL. segregatio(n-), a separating, 
dividing, < L. segregare, pp. segregatus, separate: 
_see segregate.| 1. The act of segregating, or 
the state of being segregated; separation from 
others; a parting; a dispersion. 
A segregation of the Turkish fleet. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 10. 
2. Inecrystal., separation from a mass and gath- 
ering about centers through erystallization.— 
3. In geol. and mining, a separating out from 
a rock of a band or seam, or a nodular mass of 
some kind of mineral or metalliferous matter, 
differing more or less in texture or in composi- 
tion or in both respects from the material in 
which itis inelosed. Many important metalliferous 


deposits appear to be of the nature of segregations. See 
segregated vein, under vein. 


segregative (seg’ré-ga-tiv), a. [= F. ségréga- 
tif = Sp. segregativo; as segregate + -ive.] Tend- 
ing to or characterized by segregation or sepa- 
ration into clusters. 
The influences of barbarism, beyond narrow limits, are 
prevailingly segregative. 
Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 158. 
segue (sa’g¢we), v. 4. ([It., it follows, 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of seguire, follow, « L. sequi, fol- 
low: see sequent, sue.] In music, same as at- 
tacca. 
negmidia (seg-i-dél’yi), m. [= F. séguidille, 
seguedille, < Sp. seguidilla (= Pg. seguiditha), a 
kind of song with a refrain or recurring se- 
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quence, dim. of seguida, a succession, continu- 
ation, ό seguir, follow: see sequent, suit, suite. ] 


1. A Spanish dance, usually of a lively char- 
acter, for two dancers. Three varieties are distin- 
guished, the manchega, the bolera, and the gitana, the 
first being the most vivacious, and the last the most state- 
ly. Accharacteristic peculiarity of the dance is the sud- 
den cessation of the music after a number of figures, 
ing the dancers standing in various picturesque atti- 
tudes. 


2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and quick, resembling the bo- 
lero. 

From the same source he [Conde] derives much of the 
earlier rural minstrelsy of Spain, as well as the measures 
of its romances and seguidillas. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 8, note 49. 
segurt, ». An obsolete form of saggar. 
seit, seiet. A Middle English preterit and past 
participle of seel. Chaucer. 
seiant (sé’ant), a. In her., same as sejant. 
seiche (sash), π. ΓΕ. séche, fem. of sec, ς L. 


* siccus, dry.} A name given in Switzerland, 


and especially on the Lake of Geneva, to ocea- 
sional periodic waves or fluctuations of the 
level of the water, which may be raised or low- 


ered to the amount of several feet. The term is 
now generally used in physical geography. The origin of 
seiches is generally considered to be sudden local varia- 
tions in the barometric pressure, attended with the devel- 
opment of local cyclonic winds. A similar phenomenon 
on the shores of the Baltic is called (in German) see-bar, as 
meaning a sudden and temporary oscillation or fluctuation 
of the water-level in a lake or nearly or quite land-locked 
parts of the sea: (incorrectly) Englished sea-bear. 


seidel (zi’del), n. [G.] A mug, as for beer, 
holding about a pint. 

Seidlitz powder. See powder. 

seigneur, etc. See seignior, ete. 

seignior, seigneur (sé’nyor),”. [Also signior, 
signor (after It.); ς ME. seignour, ς OF. sei- 
gnor, seignur, segnor, segnour, sdignor, sain- 
gnor, seigneur, ete., senhor, senior, ete., F. sei- 
gneur = Pr. senhor, senher = Cat. senyor = Sp. 
sefior = Pg. senhor = It. signore, segnore, < L. 
senior, ace. seniorem, an elder lord; prop. adj., 
elder: see senior, also sir, sire, siewr, signor, 
sefior, senhor. The word seignior also appears in 
comp. monseigneur, monsignor, ete.] 1. A lord; 
a gentleman; used asa title of honor or custom- 
ary address, ‘sir.’ See sir, signor, sefior.—2. 
In feudal law, the lord of a fee or manor.—Grand 
seignior. (a) [caps.] A title sometimes given to the Sul- 
ota of Turkey. Hence—(d) A great personage or digni- 
ary. 

Whenever you stumble on a grand seigneur, even one 


who was worth millions, you are sure to find his property 
a desert. The Academy, July 12, 1890, p. 25. 


Seignior in gross, a lord without a manor, simply enjoy- 
ing superiority and services. 
seigniorage (sé’nyor-aj),n. [< OF. *seignorage, 
< ML. senioraticum, lordship, domination, « se- 
nior, lord: see seignior.| 1. Something claimed 
by the sovereign or by a superior as a preroga- 
tive; specifically, an ancient royalty or pre- 
rogative of the crown, whereby it claimed a 
pereentage upon bullion brought to the mint to 
be coined or {ο be exchanged for coin; the dif- 
ference between the cost of a mass of bullion 
and the face-value of the pieces coined from it. 
If government, however, throws the expense of coin- 
age, as is reasonable, upon the holders, by making a 
charge to cover the expense (which is done by giving 
back rather less in coin than is received in bullion, and 
is called ‘“‘levying a seigniorage”), the coin will rise to 
the extent of the seigniorage above the value of the bul- 
lion. : J. 5. Mill. 
2. Aroyalty; ashare of profit; especially, the 
money received by an author from his pub- 
lisher for copyright of his works. 
seignioralty (sé’nyor-al-ti), nm. [< seignior + 
-al + -ty.] The jurisdiction or territory of the 
lord of amanor. Milman. 
aeigmorial (sé-ny0’ri-al),a. [Also seigneurial, 
ς F. seigneurial; as seignior + -i-al.] 1. Per- 
taining to the lord of a manor; manorial. 
Those lands were seigneurial. Sir W. Temple. 
A century since, the English Manor Court was very much 
what it now is; but the signorial court of France was a 
comparatively flourishing institution. 
Maine, Early Law and Custom, ix. 
He [the tenant] was required to bake his bread in the 
seigneurial oven. Amer, Jour. Philol., VII. 153. 
2. Vested with large powers; independent. 
seignioriet, ». An obsolete form of seigniory. 
seigniorize (s6’nyor-iz), v.t.; pret. and pp. sei- 
gmorized, ppr. seigniorized. [Also signorise; « 
seignior + -ize.| Tolordit over. [Rare.] 
As faire he was as Cithereas make, 
As proud as he that signoriseth hell. - 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, iv. 46. 
ο (s6’nyor-i), .; pl. seigniories (-iz). 
[Formerly also seignory, seignorie, seigneury, 


seine 

signiory, signory; < ME. seignory, seignorie, sei- 
gnurie, < OF. sergneurie, seignorie, Β'. seiqneurie= 
Sp. δοπογία, also sefiorto = Pg. senhoria, senhorio 
= It. signoria, < ML. senioria (segnoria, senho- 
ria, ete., after Rom.), ς senior, lord: see senior, 
seignior.| 1. Lordship; power or authority as 

sovereign lord; jurisdiction; power. 

She hath myght and seignurie 
To kepe men from alle folye. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3213. 
The inextinguishable thirst for stgniory. Kyd, Cornelia. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came, 


Homage and seignory to claim. 
Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 10. 


οἱ. Preéminence; precedence. 
And may thy floud haue seignorie 
Of all flouds else; and to thy fame 
Meete greater springs, yet keep thy name. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 2. 
3. A principality or province; a domain. 
Diuers other countreis and seigneuries belonging as well 
to the high and mighty prince. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 208. 


Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 

Whilst you have fed upon my signories. 
Shak., Rich. II., iii. 1. 22. 
Which Signiory [of Dolphinie and Viennois] was then 
newly created a County, being formerly a part of the 
kingdome of Burgundy. Coryat, Crudities, I. 45, sig. E. 


The commune of Venice, the ancient style of the com- 
monwealth, changed into the seigniory of Venice. 
Encyc. Brit., XVII. 527. 
4, The elders who constituted the municipal 
council in a medieval Italian republic. 
Of the Seigniory there be about three hundreth, and 
about fourtie of the priuie Counsell of Venice. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 151. 
The college [of Venice] called the signory was originally 
composed of the doge and six counsellors. 
J. Adams, Works, IV. 353. 
5. A lordship without a manor, or of a manor 
in which all the lands were held by free ten- 
ants: more specifically called a seigniory in 
gross. 
seignioryt,v.t. [ME. seignorien ; < seigniory, n.] 
To exercise lordship over; be lord of. [Rare.] 
Terry seignoried a full large contre, 
Hattyd of no man. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5090. 
Seik, n. See Sikh. 
seil]},.andv. A Middle English form of sail1. 
seil?, ». A Scotch form of see/1. 
seil8, v. A Scotch form of silel. 
seint. A Middle English form of the past par- 
ticiple of seel. 
seindet. A Middle English form of the past 
participle of singe}. 
seine! (san or sén), m. [Formerly also sein, 
sean; early mod. E. sayne; ς ME. seine, saine, 
partly (a) « AS. segne = OLG. segina, a seine, 
and partly (b) < OF. seine, seigne, earlier sayme, 
saime, Ε'. seine = It. sagena, a seine; < L. sagena, 
< Gr. σαγήνη, a fishing-net, a hunting-net. Cf. 
sagenel, from the same source.] <A kind of net 
used in taking fish; one of the elass of encir- 
cling nets, consisting of a webbing of network 
provided with corks or floats at the upper edge, 
and with leads of greater or less weight at the 
lower, and used to inclose a certain area of wa- 
ter, and by bringing the ends together, either 
in a boat or on the shore, to secure the fish that 
may be inclosed. Seines vary in size from one small 
enough to take a few minnows to the shad-seine of a mile 
or more in length, hauled by a windlass worked by horses 
or oxen or by a steam-engine. The largest known seine 
was used for shad at Stony Point on the Potomac in 1871; 
it measured 3,400 yards, or nearly 2 miles; the lines and 
seine together had a linear extent of 5 miles, and swept 


1,200 acres of river-bottom ; this net was drawn twice in 
24 hours. 


The sayne is anet, of about fortie fathome in length, with 
which they encompasse a part of the sea, and drawe the 
same on land by two ropes fastned at his ends, together 
with such fish as lighteth within his precinct. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 30. 


They found John Oldham under an old seine, stark na- 
ked, his head cleft to the brains, and his hands and legs 
cut. Winthrop, Hist. Mew England, I. 226. 


Cod-seine, a seine used to take codfish near the shore, 
where they follow the caplin.— Drag-seine, a haul-ashore 
seine.—Draw-seine, a seine which may be pursed or 
drawn into the shape of a bag.—Haul-ashore seine, a 
seine that is hauled or dragged from the shore; a drag- 
seine.— Shad-seine, a seine specially adapted or used for 
taking shad, and generally of great size. See def.—To 
blow up the seine, to press against the lead-line of a 
seine in the endeavor to escape, as fish.—To boat a 
seine, to stow the seine aboard of the seine-boat in such 
a manner that it may be paid out without entangling. A 
seine may be boated as itis hauled from the water, or 
after it has been hauled and piled on the beach. (See 
also purse-seine. ) 

seine! (san or sén), v. t.; pret. and pp. seined, 
ppr. seining. [ς seinel, n.] To eatech with a 
seine: as, fish may be seined. 





seine 


seine*+. A Middle English form of sain and of 
sign. 

seine-boat (sin’bot), η. A boat specially de- 
signed or used for holding, carrying, or paying 
out a seine. 





Seine-boat. 


seine-captain (san’kap’tan), n. The overseer 
of a seine-gang. [U.5S. 
seine-crew (san’kr6), n. The crew of a seine- 
gang; the men as distinguished from their gear. 
seine-engine (san’en’jin), 2. A steam-engine 
employed in hauling seines. [U.S5.] 
seine-fisher (san’fish’ér), n. A seiner. 
seine-gang (san’gang), nm. A body of men en- 
gaged in seining, together with their boats and 
other gear. Such agang is asailing-gang or a steamer- 
gang, as they may work from a sailing vessel or to a 
steamer. 
seine-ground (sadn’ground), n. 
ing-ground. 
seine-hauler (sin’ha’lér), n. A fisherman us- 
ing the seine: in distinction from giller or gill- 
netter. 
seine-man (sin’man), 10. 
of a seine-gang. 
seine-needle (san’né’dl), π. A needle with 
which the meshes of a seine are netted: same 
as hanging-needle. 
seiner (sa’nér),. [Early mod. E. also sayner; 
< seinel + -er1.] One who makes a business of 
seining; also, a vessel attending seine-fishery: 
applied very generally to vessels engaged in 
purse-seining for menhaden and mackerel. 
Sayners complayne with open mouth that these dro- 
uers worke much prejudice to the commonwealth of fisher- 
men, and reape thereby small gaine to themselves. 
1. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 32. 


seine-roller (sin’r6 ‘lér),m. A rolling cylinder 
or drum over which a seine is hauled. 

seining (sa’ning),. [Verbal n. of seine}, ο. t.] 
The act, method, or industry of using the seine. 

seining-ground (sa’ning-ground), 7. The bot- 
tom of a river or lake over which a seine is 
hauled. Also seine-ground, 

seint!t, a. and”. An obsolete form of sainti. 

seint?+, 7. [ς ME. seint, seynt, saint, for *ceint, 
< OF. ceint, ceinct, ς L. cinctus, cinctum, a girdle, 
< cingere, pp. οἴποίμδ, gird: see cincture.] A 
girdle or belt. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote, 


Girt with a seynt of silk, with barre : smale. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to ο, 'I’., 1. 329. 


A Middle English form of sanc- 


Same as sein- 


A seine-hauler; one 


seintuarict, 7. 


πα]. 
seip (sép), 0. ἱ. Same as seep. 
seirt, 4. A variant of sere?. 


seirfish, 1. See scerfish. 

Seirospora (si-r6-spo’ri), m. [NL. (Harvey), « 
Gr. σ.ιρά or σειρόν, a garment, + σπορά, a spore. ] 
A genus of florideous αρα», formerly regarded 
as a subgenus of the large genus Callitham- 
nion. S. Grifithsiana is a beautiful little alga with 
capillary divcious fronds, 2 to 6 inches high, pyram- 
idal in outline, with delicate, erect, dichotomo-mul- 
tifid, corymbose branches. The American specimens are 
easily distinguished by the presence of the so-called 
seirospores and the uninucleate cells. 

seirospore (si’r6-spor), ”. [< NL. *seirosporum, 
< Gr. σειρά, garment, + σπορά, seed: see spore. ] 
In bot., one of a special kind of non-sexual 
spores, or organs of propagation, occurring in 
certain florideous alge. They are branched monili- 
form rows of roundish or oval spores, resulting from the 
division of terminal cells of particular branches, or pro- 
duced on the main branches. 

seirosporic (si-rd-spor’ik), a. [« seirospore + 
~ic.| In bot., possessing or characteristic of 
seirospores. 

seise,v.t. Anobsolete or archaic form of seize. 

seisin, n. See seizin. 

seismal (sis’mal), a. [< Gr. σεισμός, an earth- 
quake (< σείειν, shake, toss), + -al.] Same as 
seismic. 

seismic (sis’mik), a. [< Gr. σεισμός, an earth- 
quake, + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an earthquake; relating to or connected 
with an earthquake, or with earthquakes in 
general. Toa considerable extent, seismic takes the 
place of earthquake used as an adjective or in compound 
words. Thus seismic center is the equivalent of earthquake 
center, etc.—Seismic area, the region or part of the 
earth’s surface affected by the shock of an earthquake. — 
Seismic center, or seismic focus, the place beneath 
the earth’s surface where an earthquake-shock is started or 
originated.— Seismic vertical, the earth’s radius which 
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connects the seismic center with the surface ; the shortest 
path of the shock to the surface. See earthquake and 
epicenter. 

seismical (sis’mi-kal), a. 
Same as seismic. 

seismogram (sis’m6-gram), n. [< Gr. σεισμός, 
an earthquake, + γράμμα, that which is drawn 
or written: see gram2,| The record made by 


[< seismie + -al.] 


κ. @ Seismograph. 


seismograph (sis’m6-graf), nm. [ς Gr. σεισμός, 
an earthquake, + γράφειν, write.] An instru- 
ment for recording earthquakes or other seis- 
mic phenomena. Among the many forms of seismo- 
graphs worthy of mention on account of their wide dis- 
tribution and accurate records, is the Omori seismograph, 
aform of horizontal pendulum first suggested by James 
E. Ewing, modified by Gray and Omori, and now made in 
its best form by Bosch of Strassburg. It consists of a 
steady mass that remains as nearly as possible at rest dur- 
ing the few seconds required for the passage of an earth- 
quake-shock. A pen attached to the steady mass records 
the relative movement of the earth. See the supplement. 
The most delicate seismograph consists of a non-mag- 
netic needle suspended horizontally by silk or quartz fiber 
as in the magnetograph; the relative motion of the quiet 
needle and the earth is recorded on a magnified scale 
photographically, on the same sheet with the magneto- 
gram, and enables the magnetist to distinguish between 
true magnetic disturbances and earthquake records. 

seismographer (sis-mog’ra-fér), n. Same as 
seismologist. [Rare.] 

seismographic (sis-mo-graf’ik), a. [ς seismog- 
raph-y + -ic.| Of or pertaining {ο seismogra- 
phy; connected with or furnished by the seis- 
mograph: as, scismographic records, observa- 
tions, studies, ete. 

seismographical (sis-m6-grat’i-kal), a. [< seis- 
mographic + -al.| Same as seismographic. 

seismography (sis-mog’ra-fi), n. [¢ Gr. σεισμός, 
an earthquake, + -ypa@‘a, < γράφειν, write.] The 
study of earthquake phenomena, with the aid 
of seismographs, or instruments specially con- 
trived for recording the most important facts 
regarding the direction, duration, and force of 
these disturbances of the earth’s crust. 

seismological (sis-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [ς seismol- 
og-y + -ic-al.] Relating to or connected with 
seismology, or the scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of earthquakes. 

The object of all seismological investigation should be, 
primarily, to determine both the true direction and ve- 
locity of motion of the particles set in motion by the 
earthquake-wave. Oldham, Cachar Earthquake, p. 90. 


seismologically (sis-m6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
seismological aspect. 

seismologist (sis-mol’6-jist), n. [« seismolog-y 
+ -ist.] A scientific investigator or student of 
earthquake phenomena; one who endeavors, 
by the aid of seismometric observations, to 
arrive at the more important facts connect- 
ed with the origin and distribution of earth- 
quakes. 

seismologue (sis’m0o-log), m. [< Gr. σεισμός, an 
earthquake, + -Adyoc,<¢ λέγειν, speak: see -ology. | 
A eatalogue of earthquake observations; a de- 
tailed account of earthquake phenomena. 


The labour of collecting and calculating further and 
future setsmologues will be in a great degree thrown away, 
unless the cultivators of science of all countries . . . shall 
unite in agreeing to some one uniform system of seismic 
observation. 

1. Mallet, in Trans. Brit. Ass. for Adv. of Sci., 1858, p. 1. 


seismology (sis-mol’6-ji), n. [« Gr. σεισμός, an 
earthquake, + -λογία,ς λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] 
The branch of science which has for its object 
the investigation of the causes and effects of 
earthquakes, and, in general, of all the condi- 
tions and circumstances of their occurrence. 


The objects and aims of Seismology are of the highest 
interest and importance to geology and terrestrial physics. 
R. Mallet, in Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry (3d 

{ed.), p. 327. 


‘Seismometer (sis-mom’e-tér),. [ς Gr. σεισμός, 
an earthquake, + µέτρον, ameasure: see meter!. | 
An instrument by the aid of which the data are 
obtained for the scientific study of earthquake 


phenomena. The forms of instruments used for this 
purpose are varied, and more or less complicated, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and means of the observer. A 
common bowl partly filled witha viscid fluid, like mo- 
lasses, which, on | eing thrown by the earthquake-wave 
against the side of the bowl, leaves a visible record of the 
event, is one of the simplest forms of seismometer which 
have been proposed, as giving a rude approximation to the 
direction of the horizontal element of the wave. Another 
simple form of seismometer consists of two sets of cylin- 
ders, each set numbering from six to twelve, and the in- 
dividual cylinders in each uniformly decreasing in size. 
These are placed on end, one set at right angles to the 
other, on plates resting on a hard horizontal floor, sur- 
rounded by a bed of dry sand, in which the cylinders when 
overthrown will rest, exactly in the position originally 
given by the shock. This instrument is theoretically ca- 
pable of giving the velocity of the horizontal component of 
the shock, its surface-direction in azimuth, or the direc- 


x instruments. 
seismoscope  (sis’mo6- 
skop),». [< Gr. σεισμός, 


Seisura 


tion of the, horizontal component of the seismic wave, 
and also the direction of translation of the wave. In prac- 
tice, however, the results given by this simple and inex- 
pensive apparatus have not been found satisfactory. The 
seismometer now most generally used in large observa- 
tories, or those where accurate work is expected, involves 
Zollner’s horizontal pendulum, the use of which was 
proposed many years ago, but which was put into the 
present practical form by Messrs. Ewing and Gray. The 
group of instruments constituting the seismometer of Prof. 
J. A. Ewing is arranged to give a complete record of every 
particular of the earthquake movement, by resolving it into 
three rectangular components— one vertical and two hor- 
izontal—and registering these by three distinct pointers 
on a sheet of smoked glass which is made to revolve uni- 
formly by clockwork, the clock being started by an ar- 
rangement similar to that of the Palmieri seismoscope. 
To thisis added another clock which gives the date of the 
shock and the interval which has elapsed since it took 
place. Another and simpler form of seismometer de- 
signed by Mr. Ewing, and called the ‘‘duplex-pendulum 
seismograph,” does not show the vertical element of the 
disturbance, nor exhibit anything of the relation of time 
to displacement; but it is in other respects satisfactory in 
its performance. Of this latter form, fifteen sets were in 
use in Japan in 1886, and others were being made for other 
countries. Compare seismograph, and see cut under sezs- 
moscope. 


Instruments which will in this way measure or write 
down the earth’s motions are called seismometers or seis- 
mographs. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 13. 

seismometric (sis-m6-met’rik), a. [< seismome- 
tr-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to seismometry 
or the seismometer; used in or made, produced, 
or observed by means of a seismometer: as, 
seismometric instruments; seismometric obser- 
vations. 

seismometrical (sis-m6-met’ ri-kal), a. 
mometrie + -al.] Same as seismometric. 

seismometry (sis-mom’e-tri),n. [< Gr. cevopéc, 
an earthquake, + -μετρία, < μετρεῖν, measure. } 
The theory and use of 

the seismometer; more Soke Kk 

σεν 


[< seis- 


generally, the scientific 
study of earthquake 
phenomena by the aid 
of observations made 
either with or without 
the use of seismometrie 


an earthquake, + σκοπεῖν, 
view.}] A name of the 
simpler form of seis- 
mometer. It is generally so 
arranged that the exact mo- 
ment of passage is noted by 
stopping a clock, either by 
direct mechanical means or 
by the use of an electric cur- 
rent, The epoch may also be 
registered on a revolving cyl- 
inder or other similar device. 
The essential part of a seismo- 
scope usually consists of a 
delicately suspended or bal- 
anced mass, the configuration 
of which is readily disturbed 
on the passage of the seismic 
wave. 


To construct an instrument which at the time of an earth- 
quake shall move and leave a record of its motion, there 
is but little difficulty. Contrivances of this kind are called 
seismoscopes. _ Milne, Earthquakes, p. 19. 

seismoscopic (sis-m6-skop’ik), a. [< seismo- 
scope + -ic.] Relating to or furnished by the 
seismosecope: as, seismoscopic data, observa- 
tions, ete. 
Seison (si’son), π. [NL. (Grube, 1859), < Gr. 
σείειν (in comp. σεισ-), shake; ef. σείσων, an earth- 
en vessel for shaking beansin.] A remarkable 
genus of parasitic leech-like rotifers. S. neba- 
lie is a wheel-animaleule which is parasitic 
upon the crustaceans of the genus Nebalia. 
seistt. A Middle English form of sayest, second 
erson singular indicative present of say}. 
eisura (si-st’rii), ». [NL. (Vigors and Hors- 
field, 1826), 
| more prop. Sisu- 
ra (Strickland, 
1841),< Gr. σείειν 
(in comp. σεισ-). 
shake, + οὐρά, 
tail. Cf. Seiu- 
rus.| A notable 
genus of Aus- 
traian Musci- 
capidz or fly- 
eatchers. The 
best-known species 
is S. inqguieta, 8 
inches long, slate- 
colored with glossy- 
black head and 
white under parts. 
Among its English 
book-names are vol- 





Seismoscope. 

a, heavy mass supported by 
loop at point near center of 
gravity ; 4, pointon which upper 
side of loop rests ; c, long needle 

rojecting from upper side of 


oop; @, conducting-wire; ε, 
binding-post; “ long arm of 
lever pivoted at &; g, point 
where end of lever rests on end 
of needle; 4, mercury-cup. 





Restless Flycatcher (Setsura inguieta), 











Seisura 


atile, restiess, and doubtful thrush, and it is known to the 
Anglo-Australians as dish-washer and grinder. A second 
species is S. nana. 

seity (s6’i-ti), m. [< L. se, oneself, + -ity.] 
Something peculiar to one’s self. [Rare.] 

The learned Scotus, to distinguish the race of mankind, 
gives every individual of that species what he calls a Seity, 
something peculiar to himself, which makes him different 
from all other persons in the world. This particularity 
renders him either venerable or ridiculous, according as 
he uses his talents. Steele, Tatler, No. 174. 

Seiurine (si-i-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., ς Seiurus 
+ -ing.) A subfamily of Sylvicolide or Mnio- 
tiltide, typified by the genus Seiurus. Also 
called Enicocichline or Henicocichline. 

Seiurus (si-i’rus), ». [NL. (Swainson, 1827), 
more prop. Sturus (Strickland, 1841), « Gr. σείειν, 
shake, + ovpd,tail.] A genus of Sylvicolide or 
Mniotiltide, giving name to the Seiurine; the 
American wagtails or water-thrushes. Three spe- 
cies are common in the United States. S. auricapillus is 

the golden-crowned thrush or oven-bird. (See cut under 





New York Water-thrush (Sezurzs ΤΟΝ 


oven-bird.) 5. noveboracensis or nevius is the New York 
water-thrush, dark olive-brown above with conspicuous 
superciliary stripe, and sulphury-yellow below with a pro- 
fusion of dusky spots in several chains. S. motacilla or 
ludovicianus is the Louisiana water-thrush, like the last, 
but larger, with a longer bill and lighter coloration. Also 
called Enicocichla or Henicocichla and Exochocichla. 


seive, π. See seave. 
seizable (s6’za-bl), a. [< seize + -able.] Pos- 
sible to be seized; liable to be taken posses- 
sion of. 
The carts, waggons, and every attainable or seizable 
vehicle were unremittingly in motion. 
Mme, D’ Arblay, Diary, VII. 177. (Davies.) 
seize (séz),v.; pret. and pp. seized, ppr. seizing. 
[Early mod. E. also (and still archaically in 
legal use) seise; ς ME. seisen, seysen, sesen, 
ceesen, saisen, saysen,< OF. saisir, seisir, put one 
in possession of, take possession of, seize, F. 
saisir, seize, = Pr. sazir, sayzir = It. sagire (not 
in Florio), < ML. sacire (8th century), later sai- 
sire (after OF .), take possession of, lay hold of, 
seize (another’s property), prob. < OHG. saz- 
zan, sezzan, G. setzen, set, put, place, = E. set, 
of which seize is thus a doublet: see δεί1, ο. 
Cf. seizin, seizure.] I, trans. 1. To put in pos- 
session; make possessed; possess: commonly 
with of before the thing possessed: as, A. B. 
was seized and possessed of the manor; to seize 
one’s self of an inheritance. 
He torned on his pilwes ofte, 
And wald of that he myssed han ben sesed. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 445. 
& [he] sent his stiward as swithe to sese him ther-inne. 
William of Palerne (B, E. Τ. 8.), 1. 6391, 
They could scarcely understand the last words, for death 
began to seize himself of his heart. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
All those his lands 
Which he stood seized of. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 89. 
[Πε] standeth seized of that inheritance 
Which thou that slewest the sire hast left the son. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


2. To take possession of—(a) By virtue of a 
warrant or legal authority: as, to. seize smug- 
gled goods.; to seize a ship after libeling. 


It was judged, by the highest kind of judgment, that he 
should be banished, and his whole estate confiscated and 
seized. Bacon. 


(0) By force, with or without right, 


The Citie to sese in the same tyme, 
We shall found by my feith, or ellis fey worthe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1, 1154. 


The-peple of Claudas recouered,. . . and of fin force 
made hem forsake place, and the tentes and pavilouns that 
thei hadden take and sesed. Merlin (BR, E. T.S8.), iii. 402. 


The grand Caraman, the Turcoman, ruler of Caramania, 
took the opportunity of these quarrels to seize Corycus, 
the last Frank stronghold of Armenia. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 202, 
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3. To lay sudden or forcible hold of; grasp; 
clutch: either literally or figuratively. 


There is an hour in each man’s life appointed 
To make his happiness, if then he sevze it. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, ii. 3. 
To seize his papers, Curll, was next thy care; 
His papers, light, fly diverse, toss’d in air. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 114. 
The predominance of horizontal lines . . . sufficiently 
proves that the Italians had never seized the true idea of 
Gothic or aspiring architecture. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 47. 


4. To come upon with sudden attack; have a 
sudden and powerful effect upon: as, a panic 
seized the crowd; a fever seized him. 


Such full Conviction seiz’d th’ astonish’d King 
As left no entrance for the least Demuur. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 247. 


All men who are the least given to reflection are seized 
with an inclination that way. Steele, Spectator, No. 386. 


A horror seized him as he went. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 169. 


5+. To fasten; fix. 


So downe he fell before the cruell beast, 
Who on his neck his bloody clawes did seize. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. viii. 15. 

6. Naut., to bind, lash, or make fast, as one 
thing to another, with several turns of small 
rope, cord, or small line; stop: as, to seize two 
fish-hooks back to back; to seize or stop one 
rope on to another. 


Sam, by this time, was seized up, as it is called — that is, 
placed against the shrouds, with his wrists made fast to 
them, his jacket off, and his back exposed. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 113. 


Covenant to stand seized to uses, See covenant. = Syn. 
ιν, Το snatch, catch, capture, apprehend, arrest, take, 
attach. 

II, intrans. 1. To lay hold in seizure, as by 
hands or claws: with on or upon. 


The mortall sting his angry needle shott 
Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 38. 


Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 255. 


The Tartars in Turkeman vse to catch wilde horses with 
hawkes tamed to that purpose, which seising on the necke 
of the horse, with his beating, and the horses chafing, 
tireth him, and maketh him an easie prey to his Master. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 422. 


This last Ship had been at Merga a considerable time, 
having been seized on by the Siamites, and all the men 
imprisoned, for some difference that happened between 
the English and them. Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 151. 


The text which had “seized upon his heart with such 
comfort and strength” abode upon him for more than a 
year, Southey, Bunyan, p. xxi. 


κο. In metallurgy, to cohere. 


seizer (sé’zér), n. [< seize + -erl.] One who 


yor that which seizes. 


seizin, seisin (sé’zin), m. [Early mod. E. also 
seasin, seysin; « . Sadisine, seisine, seysyne, 
sesyne, < OF. seisine, saisine, saizine, F. saisine 
(= Pr. sazina, saizina, sadina = It. sagina; ML. 
reflex saisina, seisina), seizin, possession, < 
saisir, seisir, seize: see seize.| In law: (a) 
Originally, the completion of the ceremony of 
feudal investiture, by which the tenant was 
admitted into his freehold. Angell. 


A soldier, plucking a handful of thatch from a cottage, 
placed it in the Duke’s hand as seizin of all that England 
eld within it. L.A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ITT, 271. 


Hence—(b) Possession as of freehold—that is, 
the possession which a freeholder could assert 
and maintain by appeal tolaw. Digby. (ο) Pos- 
session of land actual or constructive under 


ανα title. Seizin is either seizin in fact (or in deed), 
actual occupation of the land either by the freeholder 
himself or by some one claiming under him, or seizin in 
law, the constructive seizin which arises when a person 
acquires the title and there is no adverse possession ; thus, 
one taking a deed of vacant lands is seized in law before 
he takes possession, 


(They shall] take sesyne the same daye that laste waste 
assygnede, 
Or elles alle the ostage withowttyne the wallys, 
Be hynggyde hye appone hyghte alle holly at ones! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3589. 


The death of the predecessor putteth the successor by 
blood in seisin. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 2. 


(d) The thing possessed. (e+) Ownership and 


possession of chattels.—Equitable seizin, such a 
posse or enjoyment of an equitable interest or right 

n lands as may be treated in equity, by analogy to legal 
seizin. Thus, where a trustee holds the legal estate, the 
cestui que trust, though in possession and enjoying the 
rents and profits, cannot be said to hold the seizin in the 
legal sense, because that is in the trustee; but he is pro- 
tected by courts of equity as holding an equitable seizin. 
—lLivery of seizin, See /ivery2.—Seizin by hasp and 
staple. See hasp.—Seizin ox, in Scots law, same as 


#sasine ox (which see, under sasine). 


seizing (sé’zing), n. [Verbal n. of seize, υ.] 
1. The act of taking hold or possession.— 2. 
Naut., the operation of fastening, binding, or 


seker 


lashing with several turns of a 
cord, or the fastening so made; 
also, the cord used for that pur- 
pose; seizing-stuff. See also cut 
under rose-lashing. 

Several sailors appeared, bearing among 
them two stout, apparently very heavy 
chests, which they set down upon the 
cabin floor, taking care to secure them 
by lashings and seizings to the stanchions. 

W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xxi. 


seizing-stuff (sé’zing-stuf), n. 
Naut., small tarred cord used for 
seizing. 

seizling+ (séz’ling), π. The year- 
ling of the common carp. Holme, 
1688. 

seizor (sé’zor),. [< seize +-orl.] In law, one 
who seizes or takes possession. 

seizure (sé’zur), n. [< seize + -ure.] 1. The 
act of seizing; the act of taking or laying hold; 
a taking possession, either legally or by force: 
as, the seizure of smuggled goods by revenue 
officers; seizwre of arms by a mob. 

All things that thou dost call thine 


Worth seizure do we seize into our hands. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 1. 10. 
First Guyne, next Pontien, and then Aquitain, 
To each of which he made his title known, 
Nor from their seizure longer would abstain. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, iii. 28. 


After the victory of the appellants in 1388, royal letters 
were issued for the seizure of heretical books and the im- 
prisonment of heretical teachers. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404 
Say, is not bliss within our perfect seizure ? 
Keats, Endymion, iv. 
2. The fact of being seized or in possession of 
anything; possession; hold. 
In your hands we leave the queen elected ; 
She hath seizure of the Tower. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


If we had ten years agone taken seizure of our portion 
of dust, death had not taken us from good things, but 
from infinite evils. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. 7. 
3. The thing seized; the thing taken hold or 
possession of. 

Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and Death, 

Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 

Defeated of his seizure many days. 

Milton, P. L., xi. 254. 
4, A sudden onset or attack, as of some mal- 
ady, emotion, panic, or the like; a spell; a turn. 

Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what. 

- Tennyson, Princess, i. 
sejant, sejeant (sé’jant), a. [Also seiant, se- 
dant; < OF. *seiant, seant, ς L. seden(t-)s, sitting, 
pr. of sedere (> F. seoir), sit: see sedent, séance. } 

n her., sitting, like a cat, 

with the fore legs upright: ap- 

plied to a lion or other beast. 

Assis 15 a Synonym. — Sejant 

adorsed, sitting back to back: said of 

two animals.—Sejant affronté, in 
her., sitting and facing outward, the 
whole body being turned to the front. 

See cut under crest.—Sejant gardant, 

in her., sitting and with the body seen 

sidewise, the head looking out from the field.—Sejant 
rampant. See rampant sejant, under rampant. 
sejoint (sé-join’), v. t [ές ME. sejoynen, < OF. 

*sejoindre,< L. sejungere, separate, disjoin, < se-, 

apart, + jungere, join: see join.] Toseparate; 

part. 
The arrow . 





Seizings, 2, 





Lion sejant. 


. . doth sejoin and join the air together. 
Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, v. 
sejointt (sé-joint’), p.a. [ς ME. sejointe,< OF. 
*sejoint, «11. sejunctus, pp. of sejungere, separate : 
see sejoin.] Separated. 
Devyde hem that pith be fro pith serjointe [read sejointe), 
In thende of March thaire graffyng is in pointe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 117. 
sejugous (sé6’jé-gus), a. [ς L. sejugis, a team of 
six (se. currus, a chariot, a vehicle), < sex, six (= 
K. six), + jugum, a yoke, = E. yoke.| In bot., 
having six pairs of leaflets. 
sejunctiont (sé-jungk’shon), κ. [< L. sejunc- 
tio(n-), a separation or division, ς sejungere, pp. 
sejunctus, disjoin: see sejoin.] The act of se- 
joining or disjoining; separation. 
A sejunction and separation of them from all other na- 
tions on the earth. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, ii. 
sejungiblet (sé-jun’ji-bl), a. [< L. sejungere, 
separate, divide (see sejoin), + -ible.] Capable 
of being sejoined or separated. Bp. Pearson, 
pee: of Creed, i. 
sekl+, π. A Middle English form of sack}. 
sek?+, a. A Middle English form of sick1. 
seket, A Middle English form of seek1, sick}. 
sekelt, ». A Middle English form of sickle. 
sekert, Λ. A Middle English form of seeker. 





sekere 


sekeret, sekerlyt. 
sicker, sickerly. 


sekirnesst,”. A Middle English form of sicker- Selachostomi (sel-a-kos’t6-mi), . pl. 
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seklit, a. A Middle English form of sickly. 

seknes}, x. A Middle English form of sickness. 

sekos (sé’kos), ». [< Gr. σηκός, a pen, inclosure. ] 
In Gr. antiq., any sacred 
inclosure; a shrine or 
sanctuary; the cella of a 
temple; a building which 
none but those initiated 
or especially privileged 
might enter: as, the Sekos 
of the Mysteries at Eleu- 
sis: used of churches 
by some early Christian 
writers. 

sektourt,”. A variant of 
secutour. 

selt, a. and n. 














σα, eS 


== 


Sekos.— Plan of the Great 
Hall of the Mysteries, Eleusis, 
as excavated in 1888. 


A Middle English form of seel1. 

sel’, ». A Seotch variant of self. 

Selacha (sel’a-ki), πι. pl. [NL.: see Selache.] 
Same as Selachtt. Bonaparte, 1837. 

Selache (sel’a-ké), m. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), «αν. 
σέλαχος, a sea-fish, including all cartilaginous 
fishes, esp. the sharks: see seal1.] A genus of 
sharks whence some of the names of selachians 


are derived. It has been variously used, but oftenest 
for the common dusky or great basking-shark, S. maxima. 
(See cut under basking-shark.) It is now superseded by 
the prior genus Cetorhinus of De Blainville (1816). Also 


Selachus. 
Selachia (sé6-la’ki-ii), n. pl. [NL.] Same as 
[ς NL. Sela- 


Selachii. 
selachian (sé6-la’ki-an), a. and n. 

che, Selachii, + -i-an.] I, a. Resembling or re- 
lated to a shark of the genus Selache; pertain- 





Port Jackson Shark (Heterodontus philippit), a Selachian. 


ing to the Selachii, or having their characters; 
squaloid or raioid; plagiostomous; in the broad- 
est sense, elasmobranchiate. See also cuts un- 
der Elasmobranchii, saw-fish, shark, and skate. 

II, π. A shark or other plagiostomous fish; 
any elasmobranch. 

Selachii (s6-la’ki-i), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. σέλαχος, 
a cartilaginous fish,a shark. Cf.seall.] A large 
group of vertebrates to which different values 
and limits have been assigned; the sharks and 


their allies. (a) In Cuvier’s system of classification, the 
first family of Chondropterygit branchiis fixis, having the 
palatines and lower jaw alone armed with teeth and sup- 
plying the place of jaws (the usual bones of which are re- 
duced to mere vestiges). (0) In Cope’s system, a subclass 
of fishes characterized by the articulation of the hyoman- 
dibular bone with the cranium, the absence of opercular or 
pelvic bones, and the development of derivative radii ses- 
sile on the sides of the basal bones of the limbs and rarely 
entering into articulation. (c) In Gill’s system, a class of 
ichthyopsid vertebrates characterized by the absence of 
dermal or membrane bones from the head and shoulder- 
girdle, the existence of a cartilaginous cranium, a well- 
developed brain, and a heart composed of an auricle and 
a ventricle. It includes the sharks, rays, and chimeras, 
the first two of these constituting the subclass Plagiostomi, 
the third the subclass Holocephali. (d) In Jordan’s system, 
a subclass of Hlasmobranchii, containing the sharks and 
such other selachians as the rays or skates, or the Squali 
and the Raiz, together contrasted with the chimeras or 
Holocephali. They have the gill-openings in the form of 


slits, five, six, or seven in number on each side; and the Selaginellew (s6-laj-i-nel’6-6), n. pl. 


jaws distinct from the rest of the skull. The Selachit 
ag aime to the Plagiostomata. Also Selacha, Sela- 
cna. 

selachoid (sel’a-koid),a.andn. [< Gr. σέλαχος, 
a shark, + εἶδος, form.] I, a. Shark-like; se- 
lachian; plagiostomous; of or pertaining to the 
Selachoidei. 

II. ». A selachoid selachian; any shark. 

Selachoidei (sel-a-koi’d6-i), n. pl. [NL.: see 
selachoid.| InGiinther’s classification, the first 
suborder of plagiostomous fishes, contrasting 
with the Batoidei:; the sharks, in a broad sense, 
or Squali, as distinguished from the rays. It has 
been divided by Haswell into the Palzoselachii 
and the Neoselachii. 

selachologist (sel-a-kol’6-jist), π. [« selachol- 
og-y + -ist.] One who is devoted to the study 
of selachology. 

selachology (sel-a-kol’6-ji), n. [ς Gr. σέλαχος, 
a Shark, + -λογία, < λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] 
That department of zodlogy which relates to 
the selachians. 


selachostomous (sel-a-kos’td-mus), a. 


selagid (sel’a-jid), x. 
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Middle English forms of selachostome (sel’a-k6-stom), ». A ganoid fish 


of the group Selachostomi. 
[NL., 


pl. of selachostomus: see selachostomous.) A 


superfamily of ganoid fishes, of the order Chon- 
drostei, or an order of the class Chondrostei, 
containing sturgeon-like fishes which have the 
maxillary and interopercle obsolete and have 
teeth, or thefamily Polyodontide : thus distin- 
guished from Glaniostomi. See Polyodontide, 
and cut under paddle-fish. 

[ς NL. 


selachostomus, < Gr. σέλαχος, a shark, + στόμα, 

mouth.] Shark-mouthed; specifically, of or 
ertaining to the Selachostomi. 

elachus (sel’a-kus), ». Same as Selache. 


A plant of the tribe 


Selaginex. Lindley. 


Selagines (sel-a-jin’6-é), πι. pl. [NL. (Jussieu, 


1806), < Selago (-gin-) + -ex.] <A small tribe 
of scrophulariaceous plants, characterized by 
flowers with a corolla of five or sometimes 
four equal or unequal spreading lobes, four 
didynamous or two equal stamens, one-celled 
anthers, and a superior one- or two-celled 
ovary, forming one or two small nutlets in 
fruit, often with a fleshy surface and corky 
furrowed or perforated interior, investing a 
pendulous cylindrical seed with fleshy albu- 


men. It has been given family rank by most botan- 
ists (Jussieu, Endlicher, Bentham and Hooker, etc.), and 
Lindley used the form Selaginacez, in which he was fol- 
lowed by de Candolle. It includes about 156 species be- 
longing to 6 genera, of which Selago is the type. They 
are chiefly diminutive heath-like shrubs of South Africa, 
with alternate, narrow, and rigid leaves, and small flow- 
ers grouped in terminal spikes or dense globular heads, 
commonly white or blue, rarely yellow. 

Selaginella (sé-laj-i-nel’i), nm. [NL. (Palisot 
de bBeauvois, 1805), dim. of L. Selago (-gin-), 
a genus separated from Lycopodium, lyecopo- 
dium: see Selago.] A genus of heterosporous 
vascular ecryptogams, typical of the Se- 
laginellacez#. They have 
the general habit of Lyco- 
podium (the ground-pine, 
club-moss, etc.), differing 
from it mainly by the di- 
morphic spores. The stems 
are copiously branched, 
trailing, suberect, sarmen- 
tose, or scandent; in shape 
they are more or less dis- 
tinctly quadrangular, with 
the faces angled or flat. 
The leaves are small, with 
a single central vein, usu- 
ally tetrastichous and di- 
morphous, and more or less 
oblique, the two rows of 
the lower plane larger and 
more spreading, the two 
rows of the upper ascend- 
ing, adpressed, and im- 
bricated; spikes usually 
tetrastichous, often sharply 
square, at the end of leafy 
branches; microsporangia 
numerous ; macrosporangia 
few, and confined to the 
base of the spike. About 
335 species have been described, from the warmer parts 
of the globe. Many species are cultivated in conserva- 
tories, and numerous forms have resulted. S. lepido- 
phylia is well known under the name resurrection-plant, 
and shares with S. convoluta the name rock-lily or rock- 





Fertile Plant of Sed/aginedla 
lepidophylla, 
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Selaginellaces (sé-laj’i-ne-la’sé-é6), n. pl. [NL. 


(Underwood, 1881), « Selaginella + -acezx.] A 
family of heterosporous vascular cryptoga- 
mous plants of the order Lycopodiales. It con- 
sists of the single genus Selaginella (which see 
for characterization). 

[NL., « 
Selaginella + -ez#.] A group of heterosporous 
vascular cryptogams. By many writers employed 


as an interchangeable synonym with Selaginellacce, It 
embraces the single genus Selaginella. 

Selago (s6-la’g6), m. [NL. (Linneeus, 1735), ς 
L. selago, a similarly dwarf but unrelated plant, 
Lycopodium Selago.] A genus of serophula- 
riaceous plants, type of the tribe Selaginex. 
It is characterized by flowers with a two- to five-lobed 
calyx, nearly regular or somewhat two-lipped corolla, 
four didynamous and perfect stamens, and a two-celled 
ovary which separates into two nutlets in fruit. There 
are about 80 species, natives of tropical and South Africa, 
and one, S. muralis, growing on the walls of the capital of 
Madagascar. They are dwarf heath-like shrubs, some- 
times small annuals, often low and diffuse, and with many 
slender branchlets. They bear narrow leaves, commonly 
alternate and clustered in the axils, and sessile flowers in 
dense or slender spikes. 


Selah (56/18). [LL. (Vulgate), « Heb. selah, of 


unknown meaning; connected by Gesenius with 
salah, rest.] A transliterated Hebrew word, 
occurring in the Psalms frequently, and in Ha- 
bakkuk lii.: probably a direction in the musi- 


Selandria (sé-lan’ dri-i), n. 


selbite (sel’bit), π. 


selch, 2. 
selcoutht (sel’kéth), a. andm. [< ME. selcouth, 


seldt (seld), adv. 


seldt (seld), a. 


seldent, adv. 
seldom (sel’dum), adv. 
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cal rendering of the passage. It is explained by 
most authorities as meaning ‘ Pause,’ but oc- 
curs also at the end of psalms. 

NL. (Leach, 
1817); formation uncertain.] An important 


genus of saw-flies or.Tenthredinidz. They have 
a short thick body, costa of the fore wing thick and di- 
lated before the stigma, and the lanceolate cell petiolate, 
open, and without a cross-vein. Their larve are stout, 
slimy, slug-like creatures, and feed upon the leaves of va- 
rious trees. That of S. cerasi is the pear- or cherry-slug, 
now placed in the genus Eriocampa, and that of S. ros@ is 
the rose-slug, now placed in the genus Monostegia. See 
cut under rose-slug. 


Selasphorus(se-las’f6-rus),n. [NL. (Swainson, 


1831), « Gr. σέλας, light, brightness, + -gopoc, < 
φέρειν = EK. θεαγ1.] A genus of Trochilidz; the 
flame-bearers or lightning-hummers. |S. rufus is 
the red-backed or Nootka Sound humming-bird, notable 
as the species which goes furthest north, being found in 
Alaska. S. platycercus is the broad-tailed humming-bird. 
Both are common in western North America, and several 
others occur in Mexico and Central America. 

[ς C. J. Selb, a German 
mineralogist (1755-1827), + -ite2.] An ash- 
gray or black ore of silver, supposed to contain 
silver carbonate, but later shown to be a mix- 
ture of ορ νο with silver, dolomite, ete. It 
was found at Wolfach in Baden. A similar mineral mix- 
ture is found at some Mexican mines, where it is called 
plata azul. 

See sealgh. 


selkouth, selkowth, selcuth, selkuth,< AS. seleuth, 
seld-cith, strange, wonderful, < seld, rarely, + 
cuth, known: see seld and couth. Cf. uwncouth.] 
I, a. Rarely or little known; unusual; uncom- 
mon; strange; wonderful. 
I se gondyr a ful selcouth syght, 
Wher-of be-for no synge was seene. 
York Plays, p. 74. 
Now riden this folk and walken on fote 
To seche that seint in selcouthe londis. 
Piers Plowman (A), vi. 2. 
Yet nathemore his meaning she ared, 
But wondred much at his so selcouth case. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 14. 


ΤΙ. n. A wonder; a marvel. 


And sythen I loked vpon the see and so forth vpon the 
sterres, 
Many selcouthes I seygh ben nought lo seye nouthe. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 355. 
Sore longet the lede lagher to wende, 
Sum selkowth to se the sercle with-in. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 13506. 


selcouthly}+ (sel’kéth-li), adv. [ME. selcoutheli ; 


ς seleouth + -ly?.] 
uncommonly. 
The stiward of spayne, that stern was & bold, 
Hadde bi-seged that cite selcoutheli hard. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8968. 
[Early mod. E. also selde, 
seelde ; ς ME. seld, ς AS. seld, adv. (in compar. 
seldor, seldre, superl. seldost, and in comp.: see 
selcouth, seldseen, selly, ete.), = OHG. MHG. G. 
selt- = Sw. sdll- = Dan. sel- = Goth. silda- (only 
in comp. and deriv.); prob. from an orig. adj. 
(the E. adj. appears much later and evidently 
as taken from the adverb), with formative -d 
(see -ed2, -d2), perhaps from the root of Goth. 
silan in ana-silan, become silent, = L. silere, be 
silent: see silent. Cf. seldom.] Rarely; seldom. 
For grete power and moral vertu heere 


Is selde yseyn in o person yfeere. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 168. 
Goods lost are seld or never found. 
Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 175. 
[ς ME. selde, orig. seld, adv., 
as used to qualify a verbal noun, or in comp., 
and not directly representing the orig. adj. 
from which seld, adv., is derived: see seld, adv.]} 
Scarce; rare; uncommon. 
For also seur as day cometh after nyght, 
The newe love, labour, or other wo, 
Or elles selde seynge of a wight, 


Don olde affeccions alle overgo. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 423. 


Honest women are so selde and rare, 

*Tis good to cherish those poore few that are. 

Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, iv. 4. 
An obsolete form of seldom. 
[Early mod. E. also 
seldome, also *selden, seelden; < ME. seldom, sel- 
dum, selden, selde, < AS. seldan, seldon, seldum 
(= OF ries. sielden = MD. selden, D. zelden = 
MLG. selden, LG. selden, sellen = OHG. selian, 
MHG. G. selten = Icel. sjaldan = Sw. sdlian (for 
*saldan) = Dan. sjelden), at rare times, seldom, 
orig. dat. pl. (suffix -wm) or weak dat. sing. 
(suffix -an) of *seld, a., rare: see seld, adv. The 
term. -om is the same as in whilom ; it once ex- 
isted also, in part, in little, muckle (litlum, mic- 
lum), adv.) Rarely; not often; infrequently. 


Strangely; wonderfully; 


Se μμ... 
. 


seldom 
For seelden is that hous poore there God is steward. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 


Tis seldom seen, in men so valiant, 
Minds so devoid of virtue. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 1. 


Experience would convince us that, the earlier we left 
our beds, the seldomer should we be confined to them. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 65. 
seldom (sel’dum), a. [Early mod. E. also sel- 
dome, seldoome; < late ME. seldome, seldone (= 
MD. selden); < seldom, adv.] Rare; infrequent. 
Cath. Ang., p. 328. [Obsolete or archaic. | 
The seldoome faule of rayne. 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, 
[εά. Arber, p. 176). 


A spare diet, and a thin coarse table, seldom refreshment, 
frequent fasts. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 3. 
seldomness (sel’dum-nes),. Rareness; infre- 
quency; uncommonness. [Rare.] 
The seldomness of the sight increased the more unquiet 
longing. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
seldom-timest (sel’dum-timz), adv. Rarely; 
hardly ever. 
Which is seldome times before 15 yeeres of age. 
Brinsley, Grammar Schoole, p. 307. 
seldseen}, a. [< ME. seldsene, seldcene, seltsene 
(= MD. seldsaem, D. zeldzaam = MLG. selsen, 
seltsen, seltsem, seltsam = OHG. seltsdni, MHG. 
seltsene, G. seltsam = Icel. sjaldsénn = Sw. sdll- 
sam = Dan. selsom—the G. Sw. Dan. forms 
with the second element conformed to the term. 
-sam, -som, = E. -some), rarely seen, < seld, rare- 
ly, + -séne, in comp., < sedn, see, + adj. forma- 
tion -ne (-séne being thus nearly the same as the 
pp. sewen, with an added formative vowel).] 
arely seen; rare. 
Our speche schal be’seldcene. 


seld-shownt (seld’shon), a. [< seld, adv., + 
shown. Cf. selcouth, seldseen.] Rarely shown 
or exhibited. 


Ancren Riwile, p. 80. 


Seld-shown flamens 
Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar station. Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 229. 
sele+. An obsolete spelling of seall, seal2, seel1. 
select (sé6-lekt’), v. [ς L. selectus, pp. of seli- 


*gere, pick out, choose, < se-, apart, + legere, pick, 


choose: see legend. Cf. elect, collect.] I, trans. 
To choose or pick out from a number; pick out; 
choose: as, to select the best; to select a site for 
a monument. 

To whom does Mr. Gladstone assign the office of select- 
ing a religion for the state from among hundreds of reli- 
gions? Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 
=Syn. To Elect, Prefer, etc. (see choose), single out, fix 
upon, pitch upon. 

II, intrans. To eonduet artificial selection 
methodically. See second quotation under me- 
thodical selection, below. 

select (sé-lekt’), a. andn. [< Sp. Pg. selecto, « 
L. selectus, chosen, pp. of seligere, choose: see 
select, v.] 1. a. 1. Chosen on account of spe- 
cial excellence or fitness; carefully picked or 
selected; hence, choice; composed of or con- 
taining the best, choicest, or most desirable: 
as, select poems; a select party; a select neigh- 
borhood. 
To this must be added industrious and select reading. 
Milton, Church-Government, Pref., ii. 


We found a diary of her solemn resolutions tending to 
practical virtue, with letters from select friends, all put 
into exact method, Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 17, 1678. 


2. Careful or fastidious in choice, or in asso- 
ciating with others; exclusive; also, made with 
or exhibiting carefulness or fastidiousness. 
[Collog. ] 

And I have spoken for Gwendolen to be a member of 
our Archery Club—the Brackenshaw Archery Club—the 
most select thing anywhere. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, iii. 
Select committee, vestry, etc. See the nouns.— Select 
Meeting, in the Society of Friends, a meeting of minis- 
ters and elders. In some yearly meetings the name has 
of late been superseded by that of Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight, with some additions to the membership. =Syn. 
1. Picked. See choose. 
- TI. ». 1. That which is selected or choice. 
[Colloq. or trade use.]J—2. Selection. [Rare.] 

Borrow of the profligate speech-makers or lyars of the 
time in print, and make a select out of a select of them to 
adorn a party. Roger North, Examen, p. 82. (Davies.) 


selected (s6-lek’ted), p. a. 1. Specially chosen 
or preferred; choice; select: as, selected ma- 
terials. 
Great princes are her slaves; selected beauties 
Bow at her beck. 
Fletcher (and another?), Prophetess, iii. 1. 
2+. Specially set apart or devoted. 


The limbs 7 sever from th’ inclosing hide, 
The thighs, selected to the gods, divide. 
Pope, Iliad, ii, 504. 
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selectedly (sé-lek’ted-li), adv. With selection. 


Prime workmen. . . selectediy employed. 
Heywood, Descrip. of the King’s Ship, p. 48. (Latham.) 


selection (sé-lek’shon), n. [= F. sélection = 
Sp. seleccion = Pg. seleccdo, < L. selectio(n-), a 
choosing out, selection, < seligere, pp. selectus, 
choose: see select.] 1. The act of selecting, 
choosing, or preferring; a choosing or picking 
out of one or more from a number; choice. 


He who is deficient in the art of selection may, by show- 
ing nothing but the truth, produce all the effect of the 
grossest falsehood. Macaulay, History. 


2. A thing or number of things chosen or picked 
out. 


His company generally consisted of men of rank and 
fashion, some literary characters, and a selection from the 
stage. W. Cooke, 8. Foote, I. 1438. 


The English public, outside the coteries of culture, does 
not pretend to care for poetry except in selections. 
Contemporary Rev., 111. 479. 
3. In biol., the separation of those forms of 
animal and vegetable life which are to survive 
. from those which are to perish; the facts, prin- 
ciples, or conditions of such distinction between 
organisms ; also, the actual result of such prin- 
ciples or conditions; also, a statement of or a 
doctrine concerning such facts; especially, nat- 
ural selection. See phrases below.— Artificial 
selection, man’s agency in modifying the processes and 
so changing the results of natural selection ; the facts or 
principles upon which such interference with natural evo- 
lutionary processes is based and conducted. ‘This has been 
going on more or less systematically since man has domes- 
ticated animals or cultivated plants for his own benefit. 
Such selection may be either unconscious or methodical 
(see below). It has constantly tended to the latter, which 
is now systematically conducted on a large scale, and has 
resulted in numberless creations of utility or of beauty, or 
of both, which would not have existed had the animals and 
plants thus improved been left to themselves— that is, to 
the operation of natural selection. Examples of artificial 
selection are seen in the breeding of horses for speed, bot- 
tom, or strength, or for any combination of these qualities ; 
of cattle for beef or milk; of sheep for mutton or wool; of 
dogs for speed, scent, courage, docility, etc. ; of pigs for 
fat pork; of fowls for flesh or eggs; of pigeons for fancied 
shapes and colors, or as carriers ; in the cultivation of ce- 
reals, fruits, and vegetables to improve their respective 
qualities andincrease their yield, and of flowers to enhance 
their beauty and fragrance.— Methodical selection, arti- 
ficial selection methodically or systematically carried on 
to or toward a foreseen desired result ; the facts or prin- 
ciples upon which such selection is based, and the means 
of its accomplishment. See above. 


Methodical selection is that which guides a man who sys- 
tematically endeavours to modify a breed according to 
some predetermined standard. 

Darwin, Var, of Animals and Plants, xx. 177. 


In the case of methodical selection, a breeder selects for 
some definite object, and free intercrossing will wholly 
stop his work. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 103. 


Natural selection, the preservation of some forms of 
animal and vegetable life and the destruction of others, 
in the natural order of such things, by the operation of 
natural causes which, in the course of evolution, favor 
some organisms instead of some others in consequence of 
differences in the organisms themselves. (a) The fact of 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence — 
which means that those animals and plants which are best 
adapted, or have the greatest adaptability, to the conditions 
of their environment do survive other organisms which are 
less adapted, or less capable of being adapted, to such 
conditions. This fact rests upon observation, and is un- 
questionable. (0) The means by which or the conditions 
under which some forms survive while others perish ; the 
law of the survival of the fittest ; the underlying princi- 
ple of such survival, and the agencies which effect that 
result. These seem to be mainly intrinsic, or inherent in 
the organism ; and they are correlated, in the most vital 
manner possible, with the varying plasticity of different 
organisms, or their degree of susceptibility to modifica- 
tion by their environment. Those which respond most 
readily to external influence are the most modifiable under 
given circumstances, and consequently the most likely to 
be modified in a way that adapts them to their surround- 
ings, which adaptation gives them an advantage over 
less favored organisms in striving to maintain themselves. 
Hence (and this is the gist of Darwinian natural selection) 
—(c) The gradual development of individual differences 
which are favorable to the preservation of the life of the 
individual, with corresponding gradual extinction of those 
peculiarities which are unfavorable to that end; also, the 
transmission of such modified characters to offspring, and 
so the perpetuation of some species and the extinction of 
others —a factin nature respecting which there is no ques- 
tion, since we know that more species, genera, etc., have 
perished than are now living. (d) The theory of natural 
selection; any statement of opinion or belief on that sub- 
ject, which may or may not adequately reflect the facts in 
the case. Ignorance alike of these facts and of this theory 
has been fruitful of misunderstandings and objections re- 
specting the latter. Some of its supporters have made of 
the theory a cause of the facts which it is simply designed 
to explain; some of its opponents, unconsciously biased 
perhaps by such other extremists, have denied that the 
theory has any validity. Between these extremes, the 
author of the theory states explicitly that it neither ori- 
ginates variability, nor accounts for the origin of varia- 
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theory of natural selection is adequate to explain, to some 
extent, the observed fact of the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence —that is, natural selection in 
sense (a) above. Natural selection, in so far as sex is con- 
cerned, is specified as sexual selection (see below). The 
facts and principles of natural selection, as recognized and 
used by man for his own benefit in his treatment of plants 
and animals, come under the head of artificial selection 
(see above). An extension of the theory of natural selec- 
tion to the origination (as distinguished from the preser- 
vation) of individual variations has been named physical 
selection (see below). 


This preservation of favourable variations and the re- 
jections of injurious variations I call Natural Selection. 
Variations neither useful nor injurious would not be af- 
fected by natural selection, and would be left a fluctuating 
element, as perhaps we see in the species called poly- 
morphic. Darwin, Origin of Species (ed. 1860), iv. 

Natural selection ... implies that the individuals 
which are best fitted for the complex and in the course 
of ages changing conditions to which they are exposed 
generally survive and procreate their kind. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xx. 178. 


Physical selection, the law of origin for differential 
changes or modifications in organisms which have arisen 
through the action of physical causes in the environment, 
in habits, etc. It is distinguished from natural selection, 
which relates not to the origin but to the preservation of 
these changes. A. Hyatt.— Sexual selection, that prov- 
ince or department of natural selection in which sex is 
especially concerned, or in which the means by which 
one sex attracts the other comes prominently into play. 
Thus, anything which exhibits the strength, prowess, or 
beauty of the male attracts the female, and decides her 
preference for one rather than another individual of the 
opposite sex, with the result of affecting the offspring 
for the better; and this principle of selection, operative 
through many generations, may in the end modify the 
specific characters of animals, and thus become an im- 
portant factor in natural selection. 


If it be admitted that the females prefer or are uncon- 
sciously excited by the more beautiful males, then the 
males would slowly but surely be rendered more and more 
attractive through sexual selection. 

Darwin, Descent of Man (ed. 1881), p. 496. 


For my own part, I conclude that of all the causes which 
have led to the differences in external appearance between 
the races of men, and to acertain extent between man 
and the lower animals, sexwal selection has been by far the 
most efficient. Darwin, Descent of Man (ed. 1871), II. 367. 


Unconscious selection, artificial selection effected un- 
knowingly, or carried on without system or method ; man’s 
agency in unmethodical selection, or the result of that 
agency. See the extract. 

Unconscious selection in the strictest sense of the word — 
that is, the saving of the more useful animals and the neg- 
lect or slaughter of the less useful, without any thought 
of the future— must have gone on occasionally from the 
remotest period and amongst the most barbarous nations. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xx. 199. 


Selective (sé-lek’tiv), a. [ς select + -ive.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by selection or 
choice; selecting; using that which is selected 
or choice, 


Who can enough wonder at the pitch of this selective 
providence of the Almighty? 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iii. 122. 
Selective breeding through many generations has suc- 
ceeded in producing inherited structural changes, some- 
times of very remarkable character. 
W. H. Flower, Fashion in Deformity, p. 5. 


Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual pres- 
ence of selective attention has received hardly any notice 
from psychologists of the English empiricist school. 

W. James, Prin. oi Psychology, I. 402. 


Selective absorption, the absorption of substances 
which arrest certain parts only of the radiation of heat 
and light from any source: as, the selective absorption of 
the sun’s atmosphere, which is the cause of the larger 
part of the dark lines in the solar spectrum. See spectrum. 


This power of absorption is selective, and hence, for the 
most part, arise the phenomena of color. 
Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 69. 


selectively (sé-lek’tiv-li), adv. By means of 
selected specimens; by selection. 


There is no variation which may not be transmitted, 
and which, if selectively transmitted, may not become the 
foundation of a race. Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 269. 


selectman (sé-lekt’man), .; pl. selectmen 
(-men). [< select + man.] In New England 
towns, one of a board of officers chosen annual- 


ly to manage various local concerns. Their num- 
ber is usually from three to nine in each town, and they 
constitute a kind of executive authority. In small towns 
the office is frequently associated with that of assessor 
and overseer ofthe poor. The office was derived originally 
from that of select vestryman. See vestry. 


He soon found, however, that they were merely the se- 
lectmen of the settlement, armed with no weapon but 
the tongue, and disposed only to meet him on the field of 
argument. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 235. 


As early as 1633, the office of townsman or selectman ap- 
pears, who seems first to have been appointed by the Gen- 
eral Court, as here, at Concord, in 1639. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


selectness (sé-lekt’nes), ». Select character 


tions, in individuals, still less in species; but that, given «ΟΥ quality. Bailey. 


the origination and existence of variations, it shows that 
some of these are preserved while others are not; that 
favorable variations tend to be perpetuated and unfavor- 
able variations to become extinct; that those variations 
which best adapt an organism to its environment are most 
favorable to its preservation; and, consequently, that the 


selector (sé-lek’tor),n. [< LL. selector, a chooser, 
< L. seligere, pp. selectus, choose: see select.) 1. 
One who selects or chooses. 


Inventors and selectors of their own systems. 
Knox, Essays, No. 104. 
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2. In mach., a device which separates and se- 
lects. 
A shuttle with jaws that take hold of each hair as it is 


presented, and a device which is known as the selector. 
Nature, XLII. 357. 


Selenaria (sel-é-na’ri-i), n. [NL. (Busk), < Gr. 
σελήνη, the moon: see Selene.| The typical ge- 
nus of Selenariide. 

Selenariidz (sel’6-n4-ri’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Selenaria + -idz.] A family of chilostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by the genus Selenaria. They 


are orbicular or irregular in outline, convex on one side 
and plane or concave on the other; the zocecia are im- 


mersed and flustrine. 

selenate (sel’é-nat), π. [< selen(ic) + -atel.] 
A compound of selenic acid with a base: as, 
sodium selenate. 

Selene (s6-lé’né), m. [< Gr. Σελήνη, the Moon, 
a personification of σελήνη, dial. σελάνα, σελάννα, 
the moon, also a month, a moon-shaped cake; 
ef. σέλας, brightness.] 1. In Gr. myth., the 


oddess of the moon, ealled in Latin Luna. She 
is the daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and sister of He- 
lios (the sun) and Eos (the dawn), but is also a double of 
Artemis (Diana). She is also called Phebe. 


2. [NL. (Lacépéde, 1803).] In ichth., a genus of 
earangoid fishes; the moonfishes, whose soft 
dorsal and anal fins have the anterior rays much 
produced in the adult. S. vomer is known as 
the lookdown and horsehead. See cut under 
horsehead. 

seleniate (sé6-16’ni-at),n. [< seleni(wm) + -atel.] 
Same as selenate. 

selenic (sé-len’ik), a. [< selen(iwm) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to selenium: as, selenic acid, 
HoSeO4. A salt is formed when selenium is oxidized 
by fusion with niter. Itisa strong corrosive dibasic acid, 
much resembling sulphuric acid. The concentrated acid 


has the consistence of oil, and is strongly hygroscopic. 
Its salts are called selenates. 


selenide (sel’6-nid or -nid), n. [< selen(ium) 
+ -idel.] A compound of selenium with a 
more electropositive element or radical: same 
as hydroselenate. 

Selenidera (sel-6-nid’e-ri),n. [NL. (J. Gould, 
1831), also prop. Selenodera, < Gr. σελήνη, the 
moon, + dépy, neck: so called from the crescen- 
tic collar characteristic of these birds.] A ge- 
nus of Ihamphastide, containing toucans of 
small size, as S. maculirostris of Brazil; the tou- 
canets, of which there are several species. See 
cut under toucanet. 

seleniferous (sel-6-nif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. sele- 
nium + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Containing sele- 
nium; yielding selenium: as, seleniferous ores. 

selenious (sé-lé’ni-us), a. [< seleni(um) + -ous. ] 
Of, pertaining to, or produced from selenium. 


—Selenious acid, HeSeOs, a dibasic acid derived from 
selenium. It formg salts called selenztes, 


seleniscopet (sé-len’i-skop), ». [Prop. *seleno- 
scope; < Gr. σελήνη, the moon, + σκοπεῖν, view. ] 
An instrument for observing the moon. 

Mr. Henshaw and his brother-in-law came to visit me, 
and he presented me with a seleniscope. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 9, 10608. 
selenite (sel’6-nit), m. [= F. selénite = Sp. Pg. 
selenites, selenite (Sp. Selenita, an inhabitant 
of the moon), = It. selenite, selenite, < L. sele- 
nites, selenitis, moonstone, < Gr. σεληνίτης, of the 
moon (λίθος σεληνίτης, moonstone; οἱ Σεληνῖται, 
the men in the moon), « σελήνη, the moon: see 

Selene.] 11. [cap.] A supposed inhabitant of 
the moon.—2, A foliated or crystallized and 
transparent variety of gypsum, often obtained 
in large thin plates somewhat resembling mica; 
also, specifically, a thin plate of this mineral 
used with the polarizing apparatus of the mi- 
eroscope.—38. In chem., a salt of selenious 
acid. 

Selenites (sel-é-ni’téz), π. [NL., < Gr. σελη- 
νίτης, of the moon: see selenite.] 1. In entom., 
a genus of coleopterous insects. Hope, 1840.— 
2. In conch., the typical genus of Selenitide. 

selenitic (sel-é-nit’ik), a [= F. sélénitique = 
Sp. selenitico = It. selenitico ; < selenite + -ic.] 
1. Of or pertaining {ο the moon.— 2, Of, per- 
taining to, resembling, or containing calcium 
sulphate: as, selenitic waters. 

Selenitide (sel-é-nit’i-dé), π. pl. [NIL., < Sele- 
nites + -ide.] A family of geophilous pul- 
monate gastropods, having a spiral heliciform 
shell, the mantle submedian or posterior and 
included within the shell, and the jaw ribless, 
with aculeate teeth, much as in Glandinide. 

selenitiferous (sel’é-ni-tif’e-rus), a. [ς L. se- 
lenites, moonstone, + ferre = E. bear1.] Con- 

x taining selenite. 

selenium (sé-lé’ni-um), η. [NL.,< Gr. σελήνη, the 
moon (cf. σελήνιον, moonlight): see Selene. The 
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element was so called (by Berzelius) as chemi- 
eally related to tellurium (ς L. tellus, earth). ] 
Chemical symbol, Se; atomic weight, 79.2. A 
non-metallic element extracted from the pyrite 
of Falun in Sweden, and Giscovered in 1817 by 


Berzelius.  Inits general chemical analogies it is related 
tosulphurandtellurium. It is found in combination with 
native tellurium, as in selen-tellurium, with sulphur in 
selen-sulphur; also in very small quantity in some of the 
varieties of iron pyrites, and in several rare selenides, as 
clausthalite, or lead selenide, etc. When precipitated it 
appears as a red powder, which melts when heated, and 
on cooling forms a brittle mass, nearly black, but. trans- 
mitting red light when in thin plates. When heated in 
the air it takes fire, burns with a blue flame, and pro- 
duces a gaseous compound, oxid of selenium, which has 
a most penetrating and characteristic odor of putrid 
horse-radish. Selenium undergoes a remarkable change 
in electrical resistance under the action of light: hence the 
use of selenium-cells. See resistance, 3, and photophone. 


seleniuret (sé-lé’nii-ret), n. [<« NL. selenium 
+ -uret.] Same as selenide. 

seleniureted, seleniuretted (sé-le’nit-ret-ed), 
a. [<seleniuret + -ed2.] Containing selenium ; 
combined or impregnated with selenium.— ge- 


leniureted hydrogen, Same as hydroselenic acid (which 
see, under hydroselenic). 
[< Gr. σε- 


selenocentric (sé-le-n6-sen’trik), a. 
λήνη, the moon, + κέντρον, center: see centric. | 
Having relation to the center of the moon, or 
to the moon as a center; as seen or estimated 
from the center of the moon. 

selenod (sel’é-n6d),”. [< Gr. σελήνη, the moon, 
+ od,q.v.] The supposed odie or odylic force 
of the moon; lunarod; artemod. Reichenbach. 

selenodont (sé-lé’n6-dont), a. and n. [ς NL. 
selenodus (-odont-), < Gr. σελήνη, the moon, + 
ὁδούς (ὀδοντ-) = E. tooth.] I, a. 1. Having 
crescentic ridges on the crowns, as molar teeth ; 


not bunodont. In this form of dentition the molar 
tubercles are separated, or united at angles, elevated, nar- 
rowly crescentic in section, with deep valleys intervening. 


2. Having selenodont teeth, as a ruminant; of 
or pertaining to the Selenodonta. 
|. n. A selenodont mammal. 

Selenodonta (sé6-lé-nd-don’ti), . pl. [NL., 

neut. pl. of selenodus (-odont-): see selenodont. ] 


One of two primitive types of the Artiodactyla, . 


the other being Bunodonta, continued from the 
Eocene Anoplotherium through a long line of 
descent with modification to the ruminants of 


the present day. Existing selenodonts are divisible 
into the three series of T'ylopoda, or camels, Traguloidea, 
or chevrotains, and Pecora or Cotylophora, or ordinary ru- 
minants, as cattle, sheep, goats, deer, antelopes, etc. 


selenograph (sé-lé’n6-graf), n. [< Gr. σελήνη, 
the moon, + γράφειν, write: see selenography. | 
A delineation or picture of the surface of the 
moon, or of part of it. 

selenographer (sel-¢-nog’ra-fér),. [« selenog- 
raph-y + -er1.] A student of selenography; 
one who occupies himself with the study of the 
moon, and especially with its physiography. 

He [Mr. Oughtred] believed the sun to be a material fire, 

the moon a continent, as appears by the late Selenogra- 
phers. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1655. 

selenographic (s6-lé-n6-graf’ik), a. [< selenog- 
raph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to selenogra- 
phy.—Selenographic chart, a map of the moon. 

selenographical (s6-lé-no-graf’i-kal), a. [< se- 
lenograplhic + -al.| Same as selenographic. 

selenographist (sel-6-nog’ra-fist), πα. [ς sele- 
nograph-y + -ist.] Same as selenographer. 

selenography (sel-6-nog’ra-fi),n. [= F. séléno- 
graphie = Sp. selenografia = Pg. selenographia 
= It. selenografia, < Gr. σελήνη, the moon, + -ypa- 
gia, < γράφειν, write.] The scientific study of 
the moon: chiefly used with reference to study 
of the moon’s phvsical condition, and especially 
the form and disposition of the elevations and 
TPP reer OHS by which its surface is character- 
ized. 

selenological (s6-lé-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [ζ selenol- 
og-y + -ic-al.] Of or relating to selenology, 
or the scientific study of the moon, and espe- 
cially of its physiography; selenographic. 

With the solidification of this external crust began the 


“year one” of selenological history. 
Nasmyth and Carpenter, The Moon, p. 18. 


selenologist (sel-é-nol’6-jist), m. [« selenolog-y 
+ -ist.] Sameas selenographer. Nature, XLI. 
197. 

selenology (sel-6-nol’6-ji), m. [ς Gr. σελήνη, the 
moon, + -λογία, < λέγειν, say, speak: see -ology. | 
Same as selenography. 

selenotropic (sé-lé’no-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. σελήνη, 
the moon, + τρέπειν, turn: see tropic.] in bot., 
curving or turning toward the moon: said of 
certain growing plant-organs which under fa- 
vorable conditions are influenced in the diree- 
tion of their growth by moonlight. 


selenotropism (sel-é-not’rd-pizm), n. 


selen-tellurium (sé-lén’te-li’ri-um), n. 


seler?+, η. 


κ called Nematophora. 
Β 


self 


[< sele- 
notrop-ic + -ism.] ‘The quality of being sele- 


notropic. 


SEIOROTODS (sel-6-not’r6-pi), n. [< selenotrop-ic 


+ -y3,]_ In bot., same as selenotropism. 


selen-sulphur (sé-lén’sul’fér), n. [< selen(iwm) 


+ sulphur.) A-variety of sulphur, of an orange- 
yellow color, containing a small amount of se- 
lenium, 

[< se- 
len(ium) + tellurium.] A mineral of a blackisb- 
gray color and metallic luster, consisting of 
selenium and tellurium in about the ratio of 
2:3, found in Honduras. 

selerl}, n. A Middle English form of celure. 

A Middle English form of sellers. 

Seleucian (se-li’si-an),. [< L. Seleweus, < Gr. 
Σέλευκος, Seleucus (see def.), + -ἰαπ.] One of 
a sect of the third century, which followed Se- 
leucus of Galatia, whose teaching included the 
doctrines, in addition to those of Hermogenes 
(see Hermogenean), that baptism by water is 
not to be used, and that there is no resurrection 


* of the body and no visible paradise. 


Seleucid (se-li’sid), π. One of the Seleucide. 
Seleucide (se-lii’si-dé), n. pl. [ς L. Seleucides, 
< Gr. Ledevaidyc, a descendant of Seleucus, ¢ Σέ- 
λευκος, Seleucus.] The members of a dynasty, 
founded by Seleucus (a general of Alexander 
the Great), which governed Syria from about 
312 8.0. to the Roman conquest (about 64 B. c.). 
Seleucidan (se-li‘si-dan), a. [< Seleucid + -an.] 
Pertaining to the Seleucide.—seleucidan era. 


See era. 

Seleucides (se-li’si-déz), π. [NL. (Lesson, 
1835), < L. Seleucides : see Seleucidze.| A genus 
of Paradiseida, subfamily Epimachine, eontain- 
ing the twelve-wired bird of paradise, the male 
of which has the flank-feathers long and fluffy, 
with some shafts drawn out into six long wiry 


filaments on each side of the body. The single 
species inhabits New Guinea. It is variously called S. 





jee we 
Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise (Se/euctdes ntger). 


niger, S. albus, S. acanthylis, S. resplendens, and by other 
names, as manucode, or promérope ἃ douze filets of the 
French ornithologists. The male is about 12 inches long; 
the “wires” are sometimes drawn out 10 inches; the gen- 
eral color is velvety-black, glancing in different lights oil- 
Breen, coppery or bronze, violet and fiery purple ; the black 

reastplate is set in an emerald-green frame; the belly, 
vent, and silky flank-plumes are tawny-yellow. The fe- 
male is quite different, with much of the plumage bright 
chestnut, and she has no “wires.” This is one of the slen- 
der-billed paradise-birds, ranging with the genera Ftilo- 
rhis, Drepanornis, and Epimachus. The genus is also 


elf (self), a., pron.,andn. [Also Se. δεῦ, sell; < 
ME. self, silf, seolf, sulf (pl. selfe, seolfe, selve, 
sulve, seolve, later selves; in oblique cases sel- 
ven), < AS. self, seolf, silf, siolf, sylf, same, self, 
= OS. self = OF ries. self, selva = OD. self, D. zelf 
= MLG. self, sulf, LG. sulvu = OHG. selb, MHG. 
selp, G. selb (inflected selber, etc.), selbst (unin- 
flected) = Icel. sjzlfr, sjalfr = Sw. sjelf = Dan. 
selv = Goth. silba, same, self; origin unknown: 
(a) in one view (Skeat) the orig. form “selva is 
perhaps for *seliba, ‘left to oneself,’ ς se-, si- 
(Goth. si-k = L. se, oneself, = Skt. sva, one’s own 
self), + lib-, the base of AS. lifan, be left, laf 
= Goth. laiba, a remnant, ete. (see leavel, life, 
livel). (b) In another view (Kluge) perhaps 
orig. ‘lord, possessor, owner,’ akin to Ir. selb, 
possession; ef. Skt. patis, lord, with Lith. pais, 
self; ef. also ownl, v., owner, with the related 
own1, a., which in some uses is nearly equiv. 
to self. The use of self in comp. to form the 
reflexive pronouns arose out of the orig. in- 
dependent use of self following the personal 
pronouns, and agreeing with them in inflec- 
tion, in AS. as follows: ic selfa (ic seif), ‘I 
self’? (I myself), min selfes, ‘of me self’ (of 








self 


myself), mé selfum, ‘to me self’ (to myself), mé 
selfne, ‘me self’ (myself), pl. wé selfe, ‘we self’ 
(we ourselves), ete.; so thé selfa (thu self), ‘thou 
self’ (thyself), thin selfes, ‘of thee self’ (of thy- 
self), ete., hé selfa (hé self’), ‘he self’ (himself), 
his selfes, ‘of him self’ (of himself), ete., the 
adj. self becoming coalesced with the preceding 
pronoun in the oblique cases mine, my, me, our, 
thine, thy, thee, your, his, him, her, their, them, 
ete., these being ultimately reduced in each 
instance to a single form, which is practically 
the dative me, thee, him, her, them, ete. (in 
which the ace. was merged), mixed in part with 
the genitive mine, my, our, thine, thy, your, εἴο., 
these orig. genitives in time assuming the ap- 
pearance of mere possessives, and self thus tak- 
ing on the semblance of a noun governed by 
them, whence the later independent use of self 
asanoun(seelIlI.). The reflexive combination 
me selfe, him selfe (selve), οἵς., came to be used, 
as the dative of reference, to indicate more dis- 
tinctly the person referred to— ‘I (for) my self,’ 
‘he (for) him self,’ οἵο., thus leading to the em- 
hatic use. The former (AS. ME.) adj. pl. -6 
as now changed to the noun pl. -es (selves, as 
in wolves, wives, etc.). Itself and oneself retain 
the original order of simple juxtaposition: it + 
self, one + self. In the more common one’s self, 
self is treated as an independent noun.] J, a. 
1. Same; identical; very same; very. [Obso- 
lete or archaic except when followed by same. 
See selfsame. } 
She was slayn, right in the selve place. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 666. 


Than hit semet, for-sothe, that the selfe woman 
Wold haue faryn hym fro. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 13828. 


As it [discretio] is communely used, it is natonly like to 
Modestie, but it is the selfe modestie. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 25. 


To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first. 
Shak., M. of V.,i. 1. 148. 
2+. Own; personal. 


Thy selve neighebor wol thee despyse. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1, 17. 


Who... by self and violent hands 
Took off her life. Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 70. 


3. Single; simple; plain; unmixed with any 
other: particularly noting colors: as, self-col- 
ored. 

The patterns, large bold scrolls, plain and embossed, 


generally in blue, upon a seif-drab ground. 
J. Arrowsmith, Paper-Hanger’s Companion, p. 82. 
II. pron. A pronominal element affixed to 
certain personal pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives to express emphasis or distinction, or 


to denote a reflexive use. Thus, for emphasis, I my. 
self will write ; I will examine for myself; thou thyse 

shalt go; thou shalt sec for thyself; the writing itself 
shall be exhibited. ‘I myself will decide” not only ex- 
presses my determination to decide, but my determina- 
tion that no other shall decide. Reflexively, I abhor r 
self ; he admires himself; it pleases itself. Himself, herself, 
themselves are used in the nominative case as well as in 
the objective. When the elements are separated by an 
adjective, self becomes a mere noun : as, my own self, our 
two selves, his very self; so one’s self for oneself, See III. 


Now chese yourselven whether that you liketh. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s 'lale, 1. 371. 


Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples. John iv. 2. 


IIT. n.; pl. selves (selvz). 1. A person in his 
relations to that very same person. Self differs 
from ego as being always relative to a particular indi- 
vidual, and as referring to that person in all his relations 
to himself and not merely as given in consciousness. 


So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none;... 
Property [individuality] was thus appalled, 
That the self was not the same. 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 
hak., Phoenix and Turtle, 1. 38. 
Self is that conscious thinking thing . . . which is sen- 
sible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of hap- 
piness or misery. 
Locke, Human Understanding, 11. xxvii. 17. 
The best way of separating a man’s self from the world 
is to give up the desire of being known to it. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 264. 
The consciousness of Se/f involves a stream of thought, 
each part of which as ‘I’ can (1) remember those which 
went before, and know the things they knew; and (2) em- 
phasize and care paramountly for certain ones among them 
85 ‘me,’ and appropriate to these the rest. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 400. 


2. A thing or class of things, or an attribute or 
other abstraction, considered as precisely dis- 
tinguished from all others: as, the separation 
of church and state is urged in the interest of 
religion’s self. 
Nectar’s self grows loathsome to them. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel,, p. 355. 
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8. Personal interest and benefit; one’s own 
private advantage. 
The circle of his views migltt be more or less expanded, 


but self was the steady, unchangeable centre. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 24. 
Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music 
out of sight. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
4. In hort., a flower with its natural plain col- 
or; a self-colored flower, as distinguished from 
one which has become ‘‘rectified” or varie- 
gated. Compare self-colored. [Seif is the first ele- 
ment in numerous compounds, nearly all modern. It 
may be used with any noun having an associate! verb, or 
with any participial adjective (in -ing2 or -ed2 or -en1), or 
other adjective implying action. It indicates either the 
agent or the object of the action expressed by the word 
with which it is joined, or the person on behalf of whom 
it is performed, or the person or thing to, for, or toward 
whom or which a quality, attribute, or feeling expressed 
by the following word belongs, is directed, or is exerted, 
or from which it proceeds; or the subject of, or object 
affected by, such action, quality, attribute, feeling, and the 
like; and the meaning is frequently negative, implying 
that the relation exists toward self only, not toward 
others: as, self-acting, etc. Most of these compounds are 
of obvious meaning ; only the moreimportant of them are 
given below (without etymology, except when of early 
formation). In words compounded with self, the element 
self has a certain degree of independent accent, generally 
less than that of the following element, but liable to be- 
come by emphasis greater than the latter.|—By one’s 
self. See by!.—To be beside one’s self. See beside.— 
To be one’s self, to be in full possession of one’s powers, 
both mental and physical. 


self-abandonment (self-a-ban’don-ment), n. 
Disregard of self or of self-interest. 
self-abasement (self-a-bis’ment),. 1. Abase- 
ment or humiliation proceeding from guilt, 
shame, or consciousness of unworthiness.— 2. 
Degradation of one’s self by one’s own act. 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 
Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 
Byron, The Giaour. 
self-absorbed (self-ab-sérbd’), a. Absorbed in 
one’s own thoughts or pursuits. 
He was a dreamy, silent youth, an omnivorous reader, 
retiring and self-absorbed. Athenwum, No. 3276, p. 184. 
self-abuse (self-a-bis’), π. 1. The abuse of 
one’s Own person or powers. 


My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiute fear that wants hard use. 


Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 142. 
2. Masturbation. 
self-accusation (self-ak-i-z4’shon), n. The act 
of accusing one’s self. 

He asked, with a smile, if she thought the self-accusa- 

tion should come from him.  Scribner’s Mag., VIII. 346. 
self-accusatory (self-a-kw’za-to-ri), a. Self- 
accusing. 

He became sensible of confused noises in the air; in- 
coherent sounds of lamentation and regret; wailings in- 
expressibly sorrowful and self-accusatory. 

Dickens, Christmas Carol, i. 
self-accusing (self’a-ku’zing), a. Accusing 
one’s self. 

Then held she her tongue, and cast down a self-accusing 
look. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

self-acting (self-ak’ting), a. Acting of or by 
itself: noting any automatic contrivance for 
superseding the manipulation which would 
otherwise be required in the management of a 
machine: as, the self-acting feed of a boring- 
mill, whereby the cutters are carried forward 
by the general motion of the machine. 

self-activity (self-ak-tiv’i-ti), η. An inherent 
or intrinsic power of acting or moving. 

If it can intrinsically stir itself, . . . it must have a 
principle of self-activity, which is life and sense. Boyle. 

Self-activi‘y may undoubtedly be explained as identical 
with self-conscious intelligence. 

J. Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 200. 

self-adjusting (self-a-jus’ting), a. Designed 
or contrived to adjust itself; requiring no ex- 
ternal adjustment in the performance of a spe- 
cific operation or series of operations: as, a 
self-adjusting screw. 

This is an adjustable and self-adjusting machine. 

Sct, Amer., Ν. Β., LXII. 92. 
self-affected (self-a-fek’ted), a. Well-affected 
toward one’s self; self-loving. 

His sail is swell’d too full; he is grown too insolent, 

Too self-affected, proud. Fletcher, Loyal Suvject, i. 2. 

self-appointcd (self-a-poin’ted), a. Appoint- 
ed or nominated by one’s self. 

Leigh Hunt himself was, as Mr. Colvin has observed, a 
kind of self-appointed poet laureate of Hampstead. 

Atheneum, No. 3277, p. 215. 

self-approving (self-a-pré’ving), a. Implying 

approval of one’s own conduct or character; 
also, justifying such approval. 


self-command 


One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 256. 
self-asserting (self-a-sér’ting), a. Given to 
asserting one’s opinions, rights, or claims; put- 
ting one’s self forward in a confident or pre- 
sumptuous manner. 
self-assertion (self-a-sér’shon), π. The act of 
asserting one’s own opinions, rights, or claims; 
a putting one’s self forward in an over-confi- 
dent or presumptuous way. 
self-assertive (self-a-sér’tiv), a. 
asserting. 
self-assertiveness (self-a-sér’tiv-nes),. The 
quality or character of asserting confidently 
or obtrusively one’s opinions or claims; self- 
assertion. 
His own force of character and self-assertiveness. 
Nineteenth Century, X XI. 453. 
self-assumed (self-a-simd’), a. Assumed by 
ones own act or authority: as, a self-assumed 
title. 
self-assumption (self-a-sump’shon), ». Self- 
conceit. 


Same as sclf- 


In self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgement. 
Shak., Τ. and C., ii. 3. 133. 
self-baptizer (self-bap-ti’zér), n. One who 
performs the act of baptism upon himself; a 
Se-Baptist. 
self-begotten (self-bé-got’n), a. Begotten 
by one’s own powers; generated without the 
agency of another. 
That self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1700. 
sclf-binder (self-bin’dér), π. The automatic 
binding machinery attached to some harvesters 
or reapers, by means of which the grain as it is 
cut is collected into sheaves and bound up with 
wire or twine before it leaves the machine; 
also, a harvester fitted with machinery of this 
nature. 
self-blinded (self-blin’ded), a. 
astray by one’s self. 
Self-blinded are you by your pride, 


Tennyson, Two Voices. 
self-bloodt (self-blud’), n. 1. Direct progeny 
or offspring. [Rare.] 
Though he had proper issue of his own, 


He would no less bring up, and foster these, 
Than that self-blood. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii. 1. 


2. The shedding of one’s own blood; suicide. 


[Rare. ] 
Do you know 
What ’tis to die thus? how you strike the stars 
And all good things above? do you feel 
What follows a self-blood ? whither you venture, 
And to what punishment ? 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 
self-born (self-bérn’), a. Begotten or created 
by one’s self or itself; self-begotten. 
From himself the phoenix only springs, 
Self-born. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 580. 
self-bountyt (self-boun’ti), ». Inherent kind- 
ness and benevolence. 


I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abused. 


Shak., Othello, iii. 3, 200. 
self-bow (self’b6), n. See bow2. 
noes Contehad (self-sen’térd), a. 

self. 
self-charityt (self-char’i-ti), n. Charity to one’s 
self, 


Blinded or led 


Centered in 


Nor know I aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night ; 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 202. 
self-closing (self-kl0’zing), a. Closing of it- 
self; closing or shutting automatically: as, a 


self-closing bridge or door.—§$elf-closing faucet. 
See faucet. 


self-collected (self-ko-lek’ted), a. Self-pos- 
sessed; self-contained; confident; calm. 


Still in his stern and self-collected mien 
A conqueror’s more than captive’s air is seen. 


Byron, Corsair, ii. 8. 
self-colored (self-kul’ord), a. 1. In textile fab- 
rics: (a) Of the natural color. (b) Dyed in the 
wool or in the thread; retaining the color which 
it had before weaving: as, a self-colored fabric. 
—2. Colored with a single tint, usually in the 
glaze, as Oriental porcelain.— 3. In hort., hav- 
ing the natural seedling color unmodified by 
artificial selection; uniform in color: noting 
flowers. 
self-command (self-ko-mand’), ». That equsa- 
nimity which enables one in any situation to be 
reasonable and prudent, and to do what the cir- 
cumstances require; self-control. 





self-command 


Suffering had matured his [Frederic’s] understanding, 
while it had hardened his heart and soured his temper. 
He had learnt self-command and dissimulation: he af- 
fected to conform to some of his father’s views. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


self-complacency (self-kgm-pla’sen-si), n. The 
state of being self-complacent; satisfaction 
with one’s self, or with one’s own opinions or 
conduct. 

What is expressed more particularly by Self-compla- 
cency is the act of taking pleasure in the contemplation 
of one’s own merits, excellences, productions, and various 
connexions. A. Bain, Emoticns and Will, p. 108. 

self-complacent (self-kom-pla’sent), a. Pleased 
with one’s self; self-satisfied. 

In counting up the catalogue of hisown ε cellences the 
self-complacent man may b>2guile a weary hour. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 103. 
self-conceit (self-kon-sét’), n. An overweening 
opinion of one’s self; vanity. 
Thyself from flattering self-conceit defend. 
Str J. Denham, Prudence. 


Self-conceit comes from a vague imagination of possess- 
ing some great genius or superiority; and not from any 
actual, precise knowledge of what we are. 

J. 5. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 105. 
=Syn. Pride, Vanity, etc. See egotism. ; 
self-conceited (self-kon-sé’ted), a. Having self- 
conceit; having an overweening opinion of one’s 
own person, qualities, oraccomplishments ; con- 
ceited; vain. 
Others there be which, self-conceited wise, 
Take a great pride in their owne vaine surmise, 
That all men think them soe. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. §.), Ῥ. 34. 


Some men are so desperately self-conceited that they take 
every man to be self-concetted that is not of their conceits., 
Baxter, Self-Denial, xiv. 
self-conceitedness (self-kon-sé’ted-nes), 2. 
Conceited character or manner; an overween- 
ing opinion of one’s own person, qualities, or 
accomplishments; vanity; self-conceit. 
Because the papists have gone too far in teaching men 


to depend on the church and on their teachers, therefore _ 


self-conceitedness takes advantage of their error to draw 
men into the contrary extreme, and make every infan$ 
Christian to think himself wiser than his most experienced 
brethren and teachers. Bazater, Se¥f-Denial, xiv. 


self-condemnation (self-kon-dem-na’shon), 1. 
Condemnation by one’s own conscience or con- 
fession. 

self-condemned (self-kon-demd’), a. Con- 
demned by one’s own conscience or confes- 
sion. 

self-condemning (self-kon-dem’ing), a. 
demning one’s self. 

Johnson laughed at this good quietist’s selfeondemning 
expressions. Boswell, Johnson, II. 155. 


self-confidence (self-kon’fi-dens), ». Confi- 
dence in one’s own judgment or ability; reli- 
ance on one’s own observation, opinions, or 
powers, without other aid. 


The preference of self to those less esteemed, the respect 
for our own good qualities, is shown in various ways, and 
perhaps most conspicuously in the feature of Self-conji- 
dence. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 103. 


self-confident (self-kon’fi-dent), a. Confident 
of one’s own strength or qualifications; relying 
on the correctness of one’s own judgment, or 
the capability of one’s own powers, without 
other aid. 

self-confidently (self-kon’fi-dent-li), adv. With 
self-confidence. 

self-confiding (self-kon-fi’ding),a. Confiding in 
one’s own judgment or powers; self-confident. 


To warn the thoughtless self-conjiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 
Pope, Odyssey, xiii. 174. 
self-congratulation (self-kon-grat-ii-la’shon), 
n. The act or state of congratulating or felici- 
tating one’s self. 


But the crowd drowned their appeal in exclamations of 
self-congratulation and triumph. St. Nicholas, XVII. 920. 


Self-congratulation that we do not live under foreign 
criminal law. Athenzum, No. 3272, p. 61. 


self-conjugate (self-kon’- 
j0-gat), a. Conjugate to 
itself.— Self-conjugate pen- 
tagon, a pentagon every side 
of which is the polar of the 
opposite vertex relatively to a 
given conic. Every plane pen- 
tagon is self-conjugate relative- 
ly to some conic.—§elf-con- 
jugate subgroup, a subgroup 
of substitutions of which each 
one, T’, is related to some other 
T by the transformation T’ = 
STS—1, where S is some opera- 
tion of the main group.— Self- 
conjugate triangle, a trian- 
gle of which each side is the polar of the opposite vertex 
relatively to a given conic. 


Con- 





Self-conjugate Triangle. 

The vertices of LMN, the 
self-conjugate triangle, are 
each the pole of the opposite 
side. This is shown. by the 
fact that they are at the in- 
tersections of the sides of 
the quadrangle, ABCD, in- 
scribed in the conic. 
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self-conscious (self-kon’shus),a. 1. Aware of 
one’s self; having self-consciousness. 


Speculation and moral action are co-ordinate employ- 
ments of the same self-conscious soul, and of the same 
powers of that soul, only differently directed. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 149. 


2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of ob- 
servation to others; apt to think of how one 
appears to others. 


Barcelona is the only town in Spain where the inhabi- 
tants do not ee self-conscious, the only one that has at 
all the cosmopolitan air. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, xxi. 


self-consciousness (self-kon’shus-nes), ». 1. 
In philos., the act or state of being aware of 


one’s self. (a) The state of being aware of the subject 
as opposed to the object in cognition or volition ; that ele- 
ment of a sense of reaction which consists in a conscious- 
ness of the internal correlative. Many psychologists deny 
the existence of a direct sense of reaction, or of any im- 
mediate knowledge of anything but an object of know- 
ledge. (0) An immediate perception by the soul of itself. 
This is denied by almost all psychologists. (c) A direct 
perception of modifications of consciousness as such, and 
as discriminated from external objects ; introspection. 
Many psychologists deny this. 

Perception is the power by which we are made aware of 
the phenomena of the external world; Seif-consciousness 
the power by which we apprehend the phenomena of the 
internal. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxix. 
(d) An instinctive idea of a self, or element of cognition, 
subject to correction or amplification, and thus distin- 
guished from objective reality. (e) An acquired know- 
ledge of a self as a center of motives. , 

2. A state of being self-conscious; the feeling 
of being under the observation of others. 

That entire absence of self-consciousness which belongs 
to keenly felt trouble. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 3. 

Over self-consciousness, tvo much inwardness and painful 
self-inspection, absence of trust in our instincts and of the 
healthful study of Nature. Amer. Jour. Psychol, I. 636. 
=f 2. Pride, Egotism, Vanity, etc. See egotism. 

self-considering (self-kon-sid’ér-ing), a. 
sidering in one’s own mind; deliberating. 
In dubious thought the king await 


Con- 


And self-considering, as he stands, debates. Pope. 
self-consistency (self-kon-sis’ten-si), π. The 


quality or state of being self-consistent. 
self-consistent (self-kon-sis’tent), a. Consis- 
tent or not at variance with one’s self or with 
itself. 
self-constituted (self-kon’sti-ti-ted), a. Con- 
stituted by one’s self or by itself: as, self-con- 
stituted judges; a self-constituted guardian. 
self-consuming (self-kon-si’ ming), a. Consum- 
ing one’s self or itself. 
What is loose love? a transient gust, ... 
A vapour fed from wild desire, 
A wandering, self-consuming fire. 
Pope, Chor. to Tragedy of Brutus, ii. 
self-contained (self-kon-tand’), a. 1. Contained 
or wrapped up in one’s self; reserved; not sym- 
pathetic or communicative. 
The queen . . . thought him cold, 
High, self-contain’d, and passionless. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. Having an entrance for itself, and not ap- 
proached by an entrance or stair common to oth- 
ers: a8, a self-contained house. [Scotland.]— 
38. Complete in itself: as, a self-contained motor. 
—Self-contained engine, an engine and boiler in one, 


complete for working, similar to a portable engine, but 
without the traveling-gear. EH. H. Knight. 


self-contempt (self-kon-tempt’), 7. 
for one’s self. 
Perish in thy self-contempt! Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
self-content (self-kon-tent’), π. Satisfaction 
with one’s self; self-complacency. 
There is too much self-complacency and self-content in 
him. Portfolio, N. 8., No. 6, p. 125. 
self-contradiction (self-kon-tra-dik’shon), m. 
1. The act or fact of contradicting one’s self: 
as, the self-contradiction of a witness.—2. A 
statement, proposition, or the like which is con- 
tradictory in itself, or of which the terms are 
mutually contradictory: as, the self-contradic- 
tions of a doctrine or an argument. 
self-contradictory (self-kon-tra-dik’t6-ri), a. 
Contradicting or inconsistent with itself. 
Men had better own their ignorance than advance doc- 
trines which are self-contradictory. Spectator. 
self-control (self-kon-trol’), ». Self-command ; 
self-restraint. 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Tennyson, none. 
self-convicted (self-kon-vik’ted), a. Convicted 
by one’s own consciousness, knowledge, or 
avowal. 


Guilt stands self-convicted when arraign’d. 
avage, The Wanderer, iii. 


Contempt 


self-denying 


self-conviction (self-kon-vik’shon), . Con- 
vietion proceeding from one’s own conscious- 
ness, knowledge, or confession. 

No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or self-conviction. Swi 

self-correspondence (self-kor-e-spon’dens), n. 
A system of correspondence by which the points 
of a manifold correspond to one another. 

self-corresponding (self-kor-e-spon’ding), a. 
Corresponding to itself: thus, in a one-to-one 
continuous correspondence of the points of a 
surface to one another, there are always two 
or more self-corresponding points which corre- 
spond to themselves. 

self-covered (self-kuv’érd),a. Covered, clothed, 
or dressed in one’s native semblance. 

Thou changed and self-cover’d thing, for shame. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 62. 
self-creation (self-kré-i’shon), x. The act of 
coming into existence by the vitality of one’s 
own nature, without other cause. 

self-criticism (self-krit’i-sizm), η. 
of one’s self. 

self-culture (self-kul’tir), ». Culture, train- 
ing, or education of one’s self without the aid 
of teachers. 

Self-culture is what a man may do upon himself: mend- 
ing his defects, correcting his mistakes, chastening his 
faults, tempering his passions. 

H. Bushneli, Sermons on Living Subjects, 2d ser., p. 65. 

self-dangert (self-dan’jér), ». Danger from 
one’s self. 


Criticism 


If you could . . . but disguise 
That which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self-danger. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 149. 


self-deceit (self-dé-sét’),. Deception respect- 

ing one’s self, or which originates from one’s 
own mistake; self-deception. 

This fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit . . . is taken notice 


of in these words: Who can understand his errors? cleanse 
thou me from secret faults. Addison, Spectator, No. 399. 


self-deceiver (self-dé-sé’vér), π. One who de- 
ceives himself. 

self-deception (self-dé-sep’shon), ». Decep- 
tion concerning one’s self; also, the act of de- 
ceiving one’s self. 

self-defense (self-dé-fens’), ». The act of de- 
fending one’s own person, property, or reputa- 
tion; in law, the act of forcibly resisting a for- 
cible attack upon one’s own person or property, 
or upon the tie hg or property of those whom, 
by law, one has a right to protect and defend. 
Robinson.—The art of self-defense, boxing; pugilism. 

self-defensive (self-dé-fen’siv), a. Tending to 
defend one’s self; of the nature of selt-defense. 

self-delation (self-d6-la’shon), n. Accusation 
of one’s self. 


Bound to inform against himself, to be the agent of the 
most rigid self-delation. ilman. 


self-delusion (self-dé-lai’zhon), π.. The delud- 
ing of one’s self, or delusion respecting one’s 
self, 


Are not these strange self-delusions, and yet attested by 
common experience ? outh, Sermons. 


self-denial (self-dé-ni’al), n. The act of deny- 
ing one’s own wishes, or refusing to satisf 
one’s own desires, especially from a moral, reli- 
gious, or altruistic motive; the forbearing to 
gratify one’s own appetites or desires. 


Another occasion of reproach is that the gospel teaches 
mortification and self-denial in a very great degree. 
Watts, Works, I. 220. 


One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, is worth all the mere good thoughts, warm feel- 
ings, passionate prayers, in which idle people indulge 
themselves. J. H, Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 188. 


=Syn. Self-denial, Self-sacrifice, Austerity, Asceticism, 
self-abnegation, self-forgetfulness. The italicized words 
agree in representing the voluntary refusal or surrender 
of personal comfort or desires. Self-denial is to be pre- 
sumed wise, necessary, or benevolent, unless indication 
is given to the contrary; it may be the denial of selfish- 
ness; it may be not only the refusal to take what one 
might have, but the voluntary surrender of what one has; 
it may be an act, a habit, or a principie. Self-sacrifice 
goes beyond self-denial in necessarily including the idea 
of surrender, as of comfort, inclination, time, health, 
while being also presumably in the line of a real duty. 
The definition of austerity is implied in that of austere 
in the comparison under austere ; it stands just at the 
edge of that frame of mind which regards self-denial as 
good for its own sake; it pushes simplicity of living and 
the refusal of pleasure beyond what is deemed necessary 
or helpful to right living by the great mass of those who 
are equally earnest with the austere in trying to live 
rightly. Asceticism goes beyond austerity, being more 
manifestly excessive and more clearly delighting in self- 
mortification as a good in itself; it also generally includes 
somewhat of the disposition to retire from the world. 
See austere. 


self-denying (self-dé-ni’ing), a. Denying one’s 
self; characterized by self-denial. 


self-denying 


A devout, humble, sin-abhorring, se/f-denying frame of 
spirit. South, Sermons, 


Self-denying Ordinance. See ordinance. 
self-denyingly (self-dé-ni’ing-li), adv. In a 
self-denying manner, 

To the Oxford Press and the labours self-denyingly and 
generously tendered of hard-worked tutors we owe the 
translation of Ranke’s History of England. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 57. 
self-dependence (self-dé-pen’dens), n. Re- 
liance on one’s self, with a feeling of indepen- 
dence of others. 
F Such self-knowledge leads to sel/-dependence, and se/f- 


ε to equanimity, 
Edinburgh Rev., CLX VIII. 352. 


self-dependent (self-dé-pen’dent), a. Depend- 
ing on one’s self; characterized by self-depen- 
dence. 
While self-dependent pow’r can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil. 
self-depending (self-dé-pen’ding), a. Same as 
self-dependent. 
self-depreciation (self-d6-pré-shi-a’shon), n. 
Depreciation of one’s self. 
self-depreciative (self-dé-pré’shi-a-tiv), a. 
Marked by self-depreciation. 
self-despair (self-des-pir’),». Despair of one’s 
self; a despairing view of one’s character, pros- 
pects, ete. 
The history of evangelical theology, with its conviction 


of sin, its self-despa abandonment of salvation 


ir, and its 
by works. W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 311. 


self-destruction (self-dé-struk’shon), ». The 
destruction of one’s self, or of itself. 

self-destructive (self-dée-struk’tiv), a. Tend- 
ing to the destruction of one’s self, or of it- 
self. 

self-determination (self-dé-tér-mi-na’shgn), n. 
Determination by one’s self or itself; deter- 
mination by one’s own will or powers, without 
extraneous impulse or influence. 

Each intermediate idea agreeing on each side with those 
two, it is immediately placed between ; the ideas of men 
and self-determination appear to be connected, 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvii. 4. 
self-determined (self-dé-tér’mind), a. Par- 
ticularized or determined by its own act alone: 
thus, the will, according to the sectaries of 
free-will, is self-determined. 
self-determining (self-dé-tér’mi-ning), a. Ca- 
pable of self-determination. 

Every animal is conscious of some individual, self-mov- 
ing, self-determining principle. Martinus Scriblerus, i. 12. 

self-development (self-dé-vel’up-ment), η. 
Spontaneous development. 

If the alleged cases of self-development be examined, it 
will be found, I believe, that the new truth affirms in 
every case a relation between the original subject of con- 


ception and some new subject conceived later on. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 465. 


self-devoted (self-dé-vo’ted), a. Devoted by 
one’s self; also, characterized by self-devotion. 
self-devotement (self-dé-vot’ment), n, Same 
as self-devotion. 

self-devotion (self-dé-v6’shon), η. The act of 
devoting one’s self; willingness to sacrifice 
one’s own interests or happiness for the sake 
of others; self-sacrifice. 

self-devouring (self-dé-vour’ing), a. Devour- 
ing one’s self or itself. Sir J. Denham, The 


τρις 
selfi-disparagement (self-dis-par’aj-ment), n. 
Disparagement of one’s self. 
Inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 478. 
self-dispraise (self-dis-praz’), πα. Dispraise, 
censure, or disapprobation of one’s self. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 477. 
self-distrust (self-dis-trust’), ». Distrust of, or 
want of confidence in, one’s self or one’s own 
powers. , 
It is my shyness, or my self-distrust. 
ennyson, Edwin Morris. 
self-educated (self-ed’i-ka-ted), a. Educated 
by one’s own efforts alone, without regular 
training under a preceptor. 
self-elective (self-é-lek’tiv), a. Having the 
right to elect one’s self, or (as a body) of elect- 
ing its own members; of or pertaining to this 
right. 
An oligarchy on the self-elective principle was thus es- 
tablished. Brougham. 
self-endt (self-end’), ». An end or good for 
one’s self alone. 
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The sick man may be advertised that in the actions of 
repentance he separate low, temporal, sensual, and self- 
ends from his thoughts. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 6. 


But all Self-ends and Int’rest set apart. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
self-endeared (self-en-dérd’), a. Enamored of 
one’s self; self-loving. [Rare.] 
She cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endeared. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 56. 
self-enjoyment (self-en-joi’ment),. Internal 
satisfaction or pleasure. 
self-esteem (self-es-tém’), n. Esteem or good 
opinion of one’s self; especially, an estimate 
of one’s self that is too high. 
Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem. Milton, P. L., viii. 572. 
self-estimation (self-es-ti-ma’shon), ». Self- 
esteem. 
self-evidence (self-ev’i-dens), n. 
of being self-evident. 

Any ... man knows, that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, or any other maxim, and all from the same reason 
of self-evidence. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 10. 

self-evident (self-ev’i-dent), a. Evident in it- 
self without proof or reasoning; producing 
clear conviction upon a bare presentation to 
the mind. 

Where . . . agreement or disagreement [of ideas] is 
perceived immediately by itself, without the intervention 
or help of any other, there our knowledge is self-evident. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 2. 
self-evidently (self-ev’i-dent-li), adv. By 
means of self-evidence; without extraneous 
proof or reasoning. 
self-evolution (self-ev-6-li’shon), 7. 
opment by inherent power or quality. 
self-exaltation (self-eks-dl-ta’shon), πα. The 
exaltation of one’s self. 
self-examinant (self-eg-zam’i-nant), π. One 
who examines himself. 

The humiliated self-examinant feels that there is evil in 
our nature as well as good. Coleridge. 

self-examination (self-eg-zam-i-na’shon), 2. 
An examination or scrutiny into one’s own 
state, conduct, or motives, particularly in re- 
gard to religious affections and duties. 

Preach’d at St. Gregories one Darnel on 4 Psalms, v. 4. 
concerning y® benefit of selfe examination. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 16, 1655. 
self-example (self-eg-zam’pl), ». One’s own 
example or precedent. [Rare.] 
If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By self-example mayst thou be denied! 
Shak., Sonnets, cxlii. 
self-executing (self-ek’sé-ki-ting),a. Needing 
no legislation to enforce it: as, a self-executing 
treaty. 

A constitutional provision may be said to be self-execut- 
ing if it supplies a sufficient rule by means of which the 
right given may be enjoyed and protected, or the duty im- 


posed may be enforced. 
T. M. Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, iv. 


The quality 


Devel- 


self-existence (self-eg-zis’tens), π. The prop- 
erty or fact of being self-existent. 
self-existent (self-eg-zis’tent),a. Existing by 


one’s or its own virtue alone, independently 
of any other cause. 
self-explanatory (self-eks-plan’a-t6-ri), a. Ex- 
plaining itself; needing no explanation; bear- 
ing its meaning on its own face; obvious. 
self-explication (self-eks-pli-ka’shon), n. The 
act or power of explaining one’s self or itself. 
A thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 8. 
self-faced (self-fast’), a. Undressed or unhewn: 
τα a stone having its natural face or sur- 
ace. 
spr fod (self-fed’),a. Fed by one’s self or itself 
alone, 
It [evil] shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed. Milton, Comus, 1. 597. 
self-feeder (self-fé’dér), π. One who or that 
which feeds himself or itself, and does not re- 
quire to be fed; specifically, a self-feeding ap- 
paratus or machine: as, in ore-dressing, an ar- 
rangement for feeding ore to the stamps auto- 
matically, or without the employment of hand- 
labor; or a stove having a reservoir for coal 
which is fed gradually to the fire. 
self-feeding (self-fé’ding), a. Capable of feed- 
ing one’s self or itself; keeping up automati- 


cally a supply of anything of which there is a g 


constant consumption, waste, use, or applica- 
tion for some purpose: as, a self-feeding boiler, 
furnace, printing-press, ete. 


self-importance 


self-fertility (self-fér-til’i-ti), ». In bot., abil- 
ity to fertilize itself, possessed by many her- 
maphrodite flowers. 

The degree of self-fertility of a plant depends on two 
elements, namely, on the stigma receiving its own pollen 
and on its more or less efficient action when placed there. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 48. 

self-fertilization (self-fér’ti-li-za’shon), n. In 

bot., the fertilization of a flower by pollen from 
the same flower. Compare cross-fertilization. 

Self-fertilisation always implies that the flowers in 
question were impregnated with their own pollen. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 10. 
self-fertilized (self-fér’ti-lizd), a. In bot., fer- 
tilized by its own pollen. 
self-flattering (self-flat’ér-ing), a. Too favor- 
able to one’s self; involving too high an idea 
of one’s own virtue or power. 


Self-flattering delusions. Watts. 


self-flattery (self-flat’ér-i), n. Indulgence in 
reflections too favorable to one’s self. 
self-focusing (self-f6’kus-ing),a@. Brought into 
focus, as an eyepiece, by simply being pushed 
in as far as it will go. 
self-forgetful (self-for-get’ ful), a. So much de- 
voted to others as to subordinate one’s own 
interests or comfort to theirs. 
self-forgetfully (self-for-get’ful-i), adv. With 
self-forgetfulness. 
self-forgetfulness (self-for-get’fil-nes),”. The 
state or character of being self-forgetful. 
self-gathered (self-garn’érd), a. Gathered, 
wrapped up, or concentrated in one’s self or 
itself. 
There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather’d in her prophet-mind. 
Tennyson, Of Old sat Freedom. 
self-glazed (self-glazd’), a. Covered with glaze 
of a single tint: noting Oriental porcelain. 
Compare self-colored. 
self-glorious (self-gl0’ri-us), a. Springing from 
vainglory or vanity; vain; boastful. [Rare.] 
Then you may talk, and be believ’d, and grow worse, 
And have your too self-glorious temper rock’d 
Into a dead sleep. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iv. 2. 
self-governed (self-guv’érnd), a. Governed by 
one’s self or itself: as, a self-governed state. 
self-governing (self-guv’ér-ning), a. That 
governs itself: as, a self-governing colony. 
self-government (self-guv’érn-ment), n. 1. 
The government of one’s self; self-control.— 
2. The government of a nation, province, dis- 
trict, or town by itself, either in all points or 
in certain particulars (as local affairs). 
It is to self-government, the great principle of popular 
representation and administration — the system that lets 
in all to participate in the counsels that are to assign the 


good or evil to all—that we may owe what we are and 
what we hope to be. D. Webster. 


self-gratulation (self-grat-i-la’shon), n. Re- 
flection upon one’s own good fortune or success 
as such. 

self-harming (self-hir’ming), a. 
hurting one’s self or itself. 

self-heal (self’hél), ». A name of two or three 
plants, reputed panaceas, so called as enabling 
one to do without a phy- 
sician. The plant most com- 
monly bearing the name is Pru- 
nella vulgaris (see Prunella2, 
2). Thesanicle, Sanicula Euro- 
pea, and the burnet-saxifrage, 
Pimpinella Saxifraga, have 
also been so named. 
self-healing (self-hé’- 
ling), a. Having the pow- 
er or property of becom- 
ing healed without exter- 
nal application. 

self-help (self-help’), x. 
Working for one’s self 
without assistance from 
others. 

selfhood (self’hid), n. [< 
self + -hood.| The mode 
of being of an individual Ze 
person; independent ex- Self-heal (Prunetia  vul- 


Ὠ . : garts). 
Istence ; personality, The upper part of the stem 


Injuring or 





self-idolized (self-i’dol- bg ο. a, ns cabin; ὂ, 
7 7 the corolla; ¢c, a leaf; d,a 
124) ) a. Regarded with bract from the inflorescence. 


extreme complacency by 

one’s self. Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 94. 
self-imparting (self-im-pir’ting), a. Impart- 
ing by its own powers and will. Norris. 
alf-importance (self-im-pér’tans), ». The 
feeling or the manner of one who too much 
obtrudes his sense of his own importance; ego- 
tism; pomposity. : 





self-importance 


Our self-importance ruins its own scheme. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 368. 
self-important (self-im-pédr’tant), a. Impor- 
tant in one’s own esteem; pompous. 
self-imposed (self-im-pdzd’), a. Imposed or 
taken voluntarily on one’s self: as, a self-im- 
posed task. 
self-impotent (self-im’p6-tent), a. In δοἱ., un- 
able to fertilize itself with its own pollen: said 
of a flower or a plant. 


self-induction (self-in-duk’shon), ». See in- 
duction. 
self-inductive (self-in-duk’tiv), a. Of or per- 


taining to self-induction. 
The self-inductive capacity of non-magnetic wires of 
different metals. Science, VII. 442. 
self-indulgence (self-in-dul’jens), ». The habit 
of undue gratification of one’s own passions, 
desires, or tastes, with little or no thought of 
the cost to others. 
self-indulgent (self-in-dul’jent), a. Given to 
the undue indulgence or gratification of one’s 
own passions, desires, or the like. 
self-infection (self-in-fek’shon), η. Infection 
of the entire organism or of a second part of 
it by absorption of virus from a local lesion. 
self-inflicted (self-in-flik’ted), a. Inflicted by 
or on one’s self: as, a self-inflicted punishment; 
self-inflicted wounds. 
self-interest (self-in’tér-est), η. 1. Private in- 
terest; the interest or advantage of one’s self, 
without regard to altruistic gratification.—2. 
Selfishness; pursuit of egotistical interests ex- 
clusively, without regard to conscience. 
From mean self-interest and ambition clear. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 439. 
self-interested (self-in’tér-es-ted), a. Having 
self-interest; particularly concerned for one’s 
self; selfish. Addison, Freeholder, No. 7. 
self-involution (self-in-v6-li’shon), ». Involu- 
tion in one’s self; hence, mental abstraction; 
reverie. 
Heraclitus, as well as psychologists of recent times, 
seemed to appreciate the dangers of self-involution. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., I, 630. 
self-involved (self-in-volvd’), a. Wrapped up 
in one’s self or in one’s thoughts. 
The pensive mind 
Which, all too dearly self-involved, 
Yet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 
selfish (selfish), a. [=G. selbstisch = Sw. sjelfv- 
isk = Dan. selvisk; as self + -ish1.] 1. Caring 
only for self; influenced solely or chiefly by 
motives of personal or private pleasure or ad- 
vantage: as, a selfish person. 
What could the most aspiring or the most seljish man 
desire more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
he would recommend himself, than such a knowledge as 


can discover the least appearance of perfection in him? 
Addison, Spectator, No. 257. 


Were we not selfish, legislative restraint would be un- 
necessary. 1. Spencer, Social Statics, Ῥ. 243. 


2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of one 
who 69168 solely or chiefly for his own personal 
or private pleasure, interest, or advantage; 
proceeding from love of self: as, selfish motives. 


His book 
Well chosen, and not sullenly perus’d 
In selfish silence, but imparted oft. 

Cowper, Task, iii. 394. 
The extinction of all selfish feeling is impossible for an 
individual, and if it were general it would result in the 
dissolution of society. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 103. 
Selfish theory of morals, the theéry that man is capa- 
ble of acting only from calculation of what will give him 
the greatest pleasure.=Syn. Mean, illiberal, self-seeking. 
selfishly (sel’fish-li), adv. Inaselfish manner; 
with regard to private interest only or chiefly. 


Who can your merit selfishly approve, 
And show the sense of it without the love. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 293. 


selfishness (sel’fish-nes), ». Selfish character, 

disposition, or conduct; exclusive or chief re- 

eae for one’s own interest or happiness. =syn. 
elfishness, Self-love. See the quotations. 


Not only is the phrase self-love used as synonymous with 
the desire of happiness, but it is often confounded . . . 
with the word seljishness, which certainly, in strict propri- 
ety, denotes a very different disposition of mind. 

D. Stewart, Philos. of Active and Moral Powers, ii. 1. 


The mention of Selfishness leads me to remind you not 
to confound that with Self-love, which is quite a different 
thing. Self-love is... a rational, deliberate desire for 
our own welfare, and for anything we consider likely to 
promote it. Selfishness, on the other hand, consists not in 
the indulging of this or that particular propensity, but 
in disregarding, for the sake of any kind of personal grati- 
fication or advantage, the rights or the feelings of other 
men. Whately, Morals and Chr. Evidences, xvi. § 3. 


selfism (sel’fizm), n. [< self + -ism.] Devot- 
edness to self; selfishness. [Rare.] 
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This habit [of egotism] invites men to humor it, and, by 
treating the patient tenderly, to shut him up in anarrower 
selfism. E 


merson, Culture. 
selfist (sel’fist), m. 


[< self + -ist.] One de- 
voted to self; a selfish person. [Rare.] 


The prompting of generous feeling, or of what the cold 
selfist calls quixotism. Jer. Taylor. 
self-justification (self-jus”ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 
Justification of one’s self. 
self-kindled (self-kin’dld), a. Kindled of itself, 
or without extraneous aid or power. Dryden. 
self-knowing (self-n6’ing), a. 1. Knowing of 
one’s self, or without communication from an- 
other.—2. Possessed of self-consciousness as 
an attribute of man. 
A creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but indued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 510. 
self-knowledge (self-nol’ej), π. The know- 
ledge of one’s own real character, abilities, 
worth, or demerit. 
self-left (self-left’), a. 
itself. [Rare. ] 
His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-left. Milton, P. L., xi. 98. 
selfless (self’les), a. [ς self + -less.] Having 
no regard to self; unselfish. 
Lo, now, what hearts have men! they never mount 
As high as woman in her selfless mood. 
; Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
selflessness (self’les-nes), ». Freedom from 
selfishness. 
self-life (self-lif’), . Life in one’s self; aliving 
solely for one’s own gratification or advantage. 
self-liket+ (self’lik), a. [< self + like?, a. Cf. 
selfly.| Exactly similar; corresponding. 
Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his self-like case hee knew. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
self-limited (self-lim’i-ted), a. Limited by it- 
self only; in pathol., tending to spontaneous 
recovery after a certain course: applied to cer- 
tain diseases, as smallpox and many other 
acute diseases. 
self-love (self-luv’), x. That instinet by virtue 
of which man’s actions are directed to the pro- 
motion of his own welfare. Properly speaking, it 
is not a kind of love; since Ais said to love B when B’s 


gratification affords gratification to A. In this sense, love 
of self would be a meaningless phrase. 


Selfe-loue is better than any guilding to make that seeme 
gorgious wherein our selues are parties. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Self-love is, in almost all men, such an overweight that 
they are incredulous of a man’s habitual preference of the 
general good to his own; but when they see it proved by 
sacrifices of ease, wealth, rank, and of life itself, there is 
no limit to their admiration. Emerson, Courage. 

Self-love is not despicable, but laudable, since duties to 
self, if self-perfecting—as true duties to self are— must 
needs be duties to others. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 166. 

Self-love, as understood by Butler and other English 
moralists after him, is . . . an impulse towards pleasure 
generally, however obtained. 

Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 77. 


We see no reason to suppose that self-love is primarily 
or secondarily or ever love for one’s mere principle of con- 
scious identity. It is always love for something which, 
as compared with that principle, is superficial, transient, 
liable to be taken up or dropped at will. 

W. James, Psychology, x. 
=Syn. Selfishness, Self-love. See selfishness. ee. 
self-loving (self-luv’ing), a. Having egotisti- 
eal impulses, with deficiency of altruistic im- 

pulses or love of others. 

With a joyful willingness these self-loving reformers 
took possession of all vacant preferments, and with re- 
luctance others parted with their beloved colleges and 
subsistence. I. Walton. 


self-luminous (self-li’mi-nus), a. Luminous 
of itself; possessing the property of emitting 
light: thus, the sun, flames, and all incandes- 
cent bodies, in contradistinction from those 
shining by reflected light, are self-luminous. 
selfly (self’li), adv. [Cf. AS. selflic, selfish, < 
self, self, + -lic, E. -ly1.] In or by one’s self or 
itself. [Rare.] 
So doth the glorious lustre 
Of radiant Titan, with his beams, embright 
Thy gloomy Front, that se/fly hath no light. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 
self-made (self’mad),a. 1. Made by one’s self 
or itself. 
How sweet was all! how easy it should be 
Amid such life one’s self-made woes to bear! 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 171. 
Hence—2, Having attained success in life with- 
out extraneous advantages, especially without 


Left to one’s self or to 


self-perception 


material aid from one’s family: as, a self-made 
man. 
The proud Roman nobility had selected a sel/-made law- 
yer as their representative. Froude, Ceesar, p. 136. 
self-mastery (self-mas’tér-i), π. Mastery of 
one’s self; self-command ;, self-control. 
self-mettlet (self-met’1), mn. One’s own fiery 
temper or mettle; inherent courage. 
Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tireshim. Shak., Hen. VIIL., i. 1. 134. 
self-motion (self-m6’shon), x. Motion or ac- 
tion due to inward power, without external im- 
pulse; spontaneous motion. 
Matter is not endued with self-motion. 
G. Cheyne, Philos. Prin. 
self-moved (self-mévd’), a. Moved or brought 
into action by an inward power without exter- 
nal impulse. 
By mighty Jove’s command, 
Unwilling have I trod this pleasing land; 


For who self-mov'd with weary wings would sweep 
Such length of ocean? Pope, Odyssey, v. 123. 


self-movent} (self-mé’vent), a. Same as self- 


MOVING. 
Body cannot be self-existent, because it is not selj- 
movent. N. Grew. 


self-moving (self-m6’ving), a. Moving or act- 
ing by inherent power without extraneous in- 
fluence. 
self-murder (self-mér’dér), απ. [Cf. AS. sylf- 
myrthra, a self-murderer, sylf-myrthrung, sui- 
cide; D. zelf-moord = G. selbst-mord = Sw. sjalf- 
mord = Dan. selv-mord, self-murder: see self and 
murder.| The killing of one’s self; suicide. 
By all human laws, as well as divine, self-murder has 
ever been agreed on as the greatest crime. 
Sir W. Temple. 
self-murderer (self-mér’dér-ér), π. One who 
voluntarily destroys his own life; a suicide. 
Paley. 
self-neglecting (self-neg-lek’ting), η. 
lecting of one’s self. 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 75. 
selfness (self’nes), n. [¢ self + -ness.] 1. Ego- 
tism; the usurpation of undue predominance 
by sentiments relating to one’s self. 
Who indeed infelt affection bears, 
So captives to his saint both soul and sense ; 
That, wholly hers, all sel/ness he forbears. 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 533). 
2. Personality. 
The analogical attribution to things of selfness, efficien- 
cy, and design. J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 81. 


In that religious relation the relation ceases; the. self 
loses sight of its private selfness, and gives itself up, to 
find itself and more than itself. 

F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 19. 
self-offense (self-o-fens’ ), ». One’s own offense. 


Grace to stand, and virtue go; 
More nor less to others paying 
Than by self-offences weighing. 
Shak., M. for M., fii. 2. 280. 
self-opiniatedt (self-d-pin’i-a-ted), a. Same as 
sel f-opinionated. 
self-opinion (self-0-pin’yon), »._ 1. One’s own 
opinion.— 2. The tendency to form one’s own 
opinion without considering that of others to 
be worth much consideration. 
There are some who can mix all . . . together, joyning 
a Jewish obstinacy, with the pride and self-opinion of the 
Greeks, to a Roman unconcernedness about the matters 
of another life. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 


self-opinionated (self-6-pin’ yon-a-ted), a. 
Holding to one’s own views and opinions, with 
more or less contempt for those of others. 

For there never was a nation more Sself-opinionated as to 
their wisdom, goodness, and interest with God than the 
Jews were when they began their war. 

Stilling/leet, Sermons, I. viii. 
self-opinioned (self-0-pin’yond), a. Same as 
self-opinionated, 

When he intends to bereave the world of an illustrious 
person, he may cast him upon a bold self-opintoned physi- 


cian, worse than his distemper, who shall make a shift to 
cure him into his grave. South. 


self-originating (self-d-rij’i-na-ting), a. Ori- 
ginating in, produced by, beginning with, or 
springing from one’s self or itself. 
self-partiality (self-piir-shi-al’i-ti), . That 
partiality by which a man overrates his own 
worth when compared with others. Lord 
Kames. 
self-perception (self-pér-sep’shon), n. The Γ86- 
ulty of immediate introspection, or perception 


of the soul by itself. Such a faculty is not univer- 
sally admitted, and few ele ae ων would now hold 
that the soul in itself can be perceived. 


A neg- 





self-perplexed 


self-perplexed (self-pér-plekst’ ), a. 
by one’s own thoughts. 
Here he look’d so self-perplext 
That Katie laugh’d. Tennyson, The Brook. 
self-pious (self-pi’us),a. Hypocritical. [Rare.] 
This hill top of sanctity and goodnesse above which 
there is no higher ascent but to the love of God, which 
from this self-pious regard cannot be assunder. 
Miiton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
self-pity (self-pit’i), n. Pity on one’s self. 
Self-pity, ... an unequivocal effusion of genuine tender 
feeling towards self—a most real feeling, not weil under- 
stood by superficial observers, and often very strong in 
the sentimentally selfish, but quite real in all who have 
any tender susceptibilities, and sometimes their only out- 
let. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 104. 
self-pleached (self-plécht’ or -plé’ched), a. 
Pleached or interwoven by natural growth. 
[Rare. } 
Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble ruses, faint and pale, 
And long purples of the dale. 
Tennyson, A Dirge. 
self-pleasing (self-plé’zing),a. Pleasing one’s 
self; gratifying one’s own wishes. 
With such selfe-pleasing thoughts her wound she fedd. 
Spenser, F’. Q., ITI. iv. 6. 
self-poised (self-poizd’), a. Poised, or kept well 
balanced, byself-respect or other regard for self. 
nS ern they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 
3. Arnold, Self-Dependence. 
self-pollution (self-po-li’shon), π. See pollu- 
tion, 3. 
self-possessed (self-po-zest’), a. Composed; 
not disturbed. 
She look’d ; but all 


Suffused with blushes — neither self-possess’d 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that. 
Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
self-possession (self-po-zesh’on), n. The con- 
trol of one’s powers; presence of mind; calm- 
ness; self-command. 
self-praise (self-praz’), π. The praise of one’s 
self; self-applause: as, self-praise is no com- 
mendation. 
Self-praise is sometimes no fault. W. Broome. 
self-preservation (self-prez-ér-va’shon), 7. 
The preservation of one’s self from destruction 
or injury. 
This desire of existence is a natural affection of the soul ; 


tis self-preservation in the highest and truest meaning. 
Bentley. 


All institutions have an instinct of self-preservation, 
growing out of the selfishness of those connected with 
them. H. Spencer, Social Statics. 

self-preservative (self-pré-zér’va-tiv), a. Of 
or pertaining to self-preservation. 

The self-preservative instinct of humanity rejects such 
art as does not contribute to its intellectual nutrition and 
moral sustenance. The Academy, Aug. 30, 1890, p. 167. 

self-preserving (self-pré-zér’ving), a. Tend- 
ing to preserve one’s self. 

solf-nride (self-prid’), n. Pride in one’s own 
character, abilities, or reputation; self-esteem. 
Cotton. 

self-profit (self-prof’it), π. One’s own profit, 
gain, or advantage; self-interest. 

Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiass’d by self-projit. Tennyson, (Enone. 

self-propagating (self-prop’a-ga-ting), a. 
Propagating one’s self or itself. 

self-protection (self-pr6-tek’shon), n.° Self- 
defense. 

self-raker (self-ra’kér), n. A reaper fitted with 
a series of rakes, which gather the grain into 
gavels as it falls on the platform, and sweep 
these off to the ground. 

self-realization (self-ré’al-i-za’shon), n. The 
making, by an exertion of the will, that actual 
which Hee dormant or in posse within the depths 
of the soul. 


The way to self-realisation is through self-renunciation. 
E. Caird, Hegel, p. 211. 


The final end with which morality is identified, or under 
which it is included, can be expressed not otherwise than 
by self-realization. F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 74. 


self-reciprocal (self-ré-sip’rd-kal), a. Self-con- 


ey ioe 
self-recording (self-ré-kér’ding), a. Making, 
as an instrument of physical observation, a rec- 
ord of its own state, either continuously or at 
definite intervals: as, a self-recording barom- 
eter, tide-gage, anemometer, etc.—Sgelf-record- 
level. See ζευεῖ]. 
self-regard (self-ré-giird’), m. Regard or con- 
sideration for one’s self. 
But selfe-regard of private good or ill 
Moves me of each, 80 as I found, to tell. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 682. 


Perplexed 
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self-regarding (self-ré-giir’ ding), a. Having 
regard to one’s self. 
self-registering (self-rej’is-tér-ing), a. Regis- 


tering automatically: as, a self-registering ther- 
mometer.— §elf-registering barometer. Same as 
barograph. 

self-regulated (self-reg’ii-la-ted), a. Regulated 
by one’s self or itself. 

self-regulating (self-reg’i-la-ting), a. Regu- 
lating itself or one’s self 

self-regulative (self-reg’ i-la-tiv), a. Tend- 
ing or serving to regulate one’s self or itself. 
Whewell. (Imp. Dict.) 

self-relation (self-ré-la’shon), n. 

self-reliance (self-ré-li’ans), n. 
one’s Own powers. 

self-reliant (self-ré-li’ant), a. Relying on one’s 
self; trusting to one’s own powers. 

It by no means follows that these newer institutions 
lack naturalness or vigor ; in most cases they lack neither 
—a self-reliant race has simply re-adapted institutions 
common to its political habit. W. Wilson, State, § 997. 

self-relying (self-ré-li’ing), a. Depending on 
one’s self; self-reliant. 

self-renunciation (self-ré-nun-si-a’shon), 7. 
The act of renouncing one’s own rights or 
claims; self-abnegation. 

In the Christian conception of self-renunciation, to live 
no longer to ourselves is, at the same time, to enter into 
an infinite life that is dearer to us than our own. 

Faiths of the World, p. 59. 
self-repellency (self-ré-pel’en-si), ». The in- 
herent power of repulsion in a body. 
self-repelling (self-ré-pel’ing), a. 
by its own inherent power. 
self-repression (self-ré-presh’on), n. Repres- 
sion of self; the holding of one’s self in the 
background. 

Self-repression is a long step toward the love for his 
fellow-men that made Ben Adhem’s name lead all the rest. 

cribner’s Mag., VIII. 660. 

self-reproach (self-ré-préch’), n. A reproach- 

ing or condemning of one’s self; the reproach 
or censure of one’s own conscience. 

It was quite in Maggie’s character to be agitated by 
vague self-reproach. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 7. 

self-reproaching (self-ré-pro’ching), a. Re- 
proaching one’s self. 

self-reproachingly (self-ré-prd’ching-li), adv. 
By reproaching one’s self. 

self-reproof (self-ré-préf’), n. The reproof of 
one’s self; the reproof of conscience. 

self-reproving (self-ré-pré’ving), a. 

ing one’s self. 

self-reproving (self-ré-pr6’ving), n. Self-re- 
proach. 


See velation. 
Reliance on 


Repelling 


Reprov- 


He’s full of alteration 
And self-reproving. .» Lear, v. 1. 4. 
self-repugnant (self-ré-pug’nant), a. Repug- 
nant to itself; self-contradictory ; inconsistent. 
A single tyrant may be found to adopt as inconsistent 
and. self-repugnant a set of principles as twenty could 
agree upon. Brougham. 
self-respect (self-ré-spekt’), π. Respect for 
one’s self or for one’s own character; a proper 
regard for and care of one’s own person and 
character; the feeling that only very good ac- 
tions are worthy of the standard which one has 
SeRSANY maintained, and up to which one has 
acted. 


With the consciousness of the lofty nature of our moral 
tendencies, and our ability to fulfil what the law of duty 
prescribes, there is connected the feeling of self-respect. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xlvi. 


The return of self-respect will, in the course of time, 
make them respectable. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 104. 
self-respectful (self-ré-spekt’ful), a. Self-re- 
specting. 

His style, while firm and vigorous, is self-respectful with 
that reticence which in manners we call breeding and in 
art distinction. The Academy, Sept. 6, 1890, Ρ. 192. 

self-respecting (self-ré-spek’ting), a. Actu- 
ated by or springing from a proper respect for 
one’s self or character: as, a self-respecting man. 

One of the most valuable traits of the true New England 
woman — which had impelled her forth, as might be said, 
to seek her fortune, but with a self-respecting purpose to 
confer as much benefit as she could anywise receive. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, v. 
Every self-respecting nation had, they noticed, a con- 
stitution. The Atlantic, LX VI. 682. 
self-restrained (self-ré-strand’),a. Restrained 
by itself or by one’s own power of will; not 
controlled by external force or authority. 
Power self-restrained the people best obey. 4 
en. 
self-restraint (self-ré-strant’),. Restraint or 
control imposed on one’s self; self-command; 
self-control. 


self-slaughtered 


self-reverence (self-rev’e-rens), 1. Very high 
or serious respect for one’s own character, dig- 
nity, or the like; great self-respect. Tennyson, 


Ulysses. 
self-teverent (self-rev’e-rent), a. Having very 
serious respect for one’s self. 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 
Tennyson, Princess, Vii. 
self-righteous (self-ri’tyus), a. Righteous in 
one’s own esteem ; pharisaical. 
self-righteousness (self-ri’tyus-nes), n. Re- 
liance on one’s own supposed righteousness; 
righteousness the merits of which a person at- 
tributes to himself; false or pharisaical right- 
eousness. 
self-righting (self-ri’ting), a. That rights itself 
when capsized: as, a self-righting life-boat. 
self-rolled (self-rold’), a. Coiled on itself. 
In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 183. 
self-sacrifice (self-sak’ri-fis), n. Sacrifice of 
what commonly constitutes the happiness of 
life for the sake of duty or other high motive; 
the preference for altruistic over egotistical 
considerations. The sacrifice of the happiness of one’s 


life to an ignoble passion, or to any mere transient motive, 
is not called self-sacrifice. 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of δε] ο, 
ordsworth, Ode to Duty. 


=§yn. Austerity, Asceticism, etc. (see self-denial), self-ab- 
negation, self-forgetf ulness. Ἱ | ‘ 
self-sacrificing (self-sak’ri-fi-zing), a. Yield- 
ing up one’s own selfish interest, feelings, etc. ; 
sacrificing one’s egotistical to one’s altruistic 
desires. 
selfsame (self’sam), a. [= Dan. selvsamme ; 
as self,a., t+same.] The very same; identical. 
And his servant was healed the selfsame hour. 
Mat. viii. 13. 
Tam made 
Of the self-same metal that my sister is. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 70. 
selfsameness (self’sam-nes), ». The fact of 
being one and the same, or of being the very 
same self; sameness as regards self or identity. 
Now the first condition of the possibility of my guilti- 
ness, or of my becoming a subject for moral imputation, 
is my self-sameness ; I must be throughout one identical 
person. 1. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 5. 
self-satisfaction (self-sat-is-fak’shon),”. Sat- 
isfaction with one’s own excellence. 
In her self-satisfaction, she imagined that she had not 


been influenced by any unworthy motive. 
St. Nicholas, XVII. 591. 


Even the sake seemed gifted to produce the maximum 
of self-satisfaction with the minimum of annoyance to 
others. The Atlantic, LX VI. 688. 

self-satisfied (self-sat’is-tid), a. Satisfied with 
one’s abilities and virtues. 
No cavern’d hermit rests self-satisfied. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 42. 
self-satisfying (self-sat’is-fi-ing), a. Giving 
satisfaction to one’s self. 
self-scorn (self-skérn’), π. A mood in which 
one entertains scorn for another mood or phase 
of one’s self. 
Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again from out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
self-seeker (self-s6’kér), n. One who seeks his 
own selfish interest, to the detriment of justice 
and mercy. 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 
self-seeking (self-sé’king), n. Undue attention 
to one’s own interest. 9 
All your petty se/f-seekings and rivalries done, 
Round the dear Alma Mater your hearts beat as one! 
Whittier, The Quaker Alumni. 
self-seeking (self-sé’king), a. Seeking one’s 
own interest or happiness unduly; selfish. 
self-setting (self-set’ing), a. Working auto- 
matically to reset itself after being sprung, as 
a trap.—Self-setting brake. See car-brake. _ 
self-shining (self-shi’ning), a. Self-luminous. 
Boyle. 
self-slaughter (self-sla’tér), ». The slaughter 
of one’s self. 
Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 78 
self-slaughtered (self-slA’térd), a. Slaughtered 
or killed by one’s self. 
Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 


Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw. 
Shak., Lucrece, Ἱ. 1788, 








self-sterile 


self-sierile (self-ster’il), a. In bot., unable to 
fertilize itself: said of certain flowers or plants. 
I have often found that plants which are self-sterile, un- 
less aided by insects, remained sterile when several plants 
of the same species were placed under the same net. 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 22. 
self-sterility (self-st6-ril’i-ti), n. In bot., the 
inability of a flower or plant to fertilize itself. 
But the strongest argument against the belief that se(f- 
sterility in plants has been acquired to prevent self-fertil- 
isation, is the immediate and powerful effect of changed 
conditions in either causing or in removing self-sterility. 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 346. 
self-styled (self-stild’), a. Called or styled by 
one’s self; pretended; would-be. 
You may with those self-styled our lords ally 
Your fortunes. Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
self-subdued (self-sub-did’), a. Subdued by 
one’s ΟΠΠ power or means. 
He... put upon him such a deal of man 
That worthied him, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was sel/f-subdued. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 129. 
self-substantial (self-sub-stan’shal), a. Com- 
posed of one’s own substance. [Rare.] 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantia/ fuel. 
Shak., Sonnets, i. 
self-sufficience (self-su-fish’ens), ή. Same as 
self-sufficiency. 
Belf-suticiency (selt-su-fsh ο εἰ). n. The state 
or quality of being self-sufficient. (a) Inherent 


fitness for all ends or purposes ; independence of others ; 
capability of working out one’s own ends. 


The philosophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained 
the self-suficiency of the Godhead, and seldom or never 
sacrificed at all. Bentley. 


(0) An overweening opinion of one’s own endowments or 
worth; excessive confidence in one’s own competence or 
sufficiency. 


Self-sufficiency proceeds from inexperience. Addison. 


self-sufficient (self-su-fish’ent), a. 1. Capable 
of effecting all one’s own ends or fulfilling all 

one’s own desires without the aid of others. 
It is well marked that in the holy book, wheresoever 


they have rendered Almighty, the word is self-sufficient. 
Donne, Letters, xxxvii. 


Neglect of friends can never be proved rational till we 
prove the person using it omnipotent and self-sufficient, 
and such as can never need mortal assistance. South. 
2. Having undue confidence in one’s own 
strength, ability, or endowments; haughty; 
overbearing. 

This is not to be done in arash and self-sufficient man- 
ner, but with an humble dependence on divine grace. 

Watts. 
self-sufficing (self-su-fi’zing), a. Sufficing for 
one’s self or itself. 

He had to be self-suficing: he could get no help from 
the multitude of subsidiary industries. Nature, X LIT. 492. 

self-suggested (self-su-jes’ted), a. Due to self- 
suggestion. 

Whether such self-suggested paralysis would be on the 
opposite side to the head-injury in a person familiar with 
the physiology of the central nervous system is an inter- 
esting point for observation. Alien. and Neurol., X. 444. 

self-suggestion (self-su-jes’chon), ». Deter- 
mination by motives or impulses inherent in 
one’s own mental or nervous organization, as 
in idiopathic somnambulism, self-induced 
trance or self-mesmerization, etc. 
self-support (self-su-port’), ». The support or 
maintenance of one’s self or of itself. 
self-supported (self-su-pér’ted), a. Supported 
by itself without extraneous aid. 
Few self-supported flowers endure the wind. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 657. 
self-supporting (self-su-por’ting), a. Support- 
ing or maintaining one’s self or itself without 
extraneous help: as, the institution is now self- 
supporting. 

State-organised, self-supporting farms. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XLII. 146. 

The revenue derived from the increased sale of charts 
will finally result in making the [hydrographic] office se//f- 
supporting. Science, XLV. 301. 

self-surrender (self-su-ren’dér), η. Surrender 
of one’s self; the yielding up of one’s will, affec- 
tions, or person to another. 
If Goddess, could she feel the blissful woe 
That women in their seif-surrender know? 
Lowell, Endymion, ii. 
self-sustained (self-sus-tand’), a. Sustained by 
one’s own efforts, inherent power, or strength 
of mind. 
self-sustaining (self-sus-ta’ning), a. 
porting. 

The strong and healthy yeomen and husbands of the 
land, the self-sustaining class of inventive and industri- 
ous men, fear no competition or superiority. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation, 


Self-sup- 
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self-sustenance (self-sus’té-nans), η. 
support. 

Life, unless your father is a millionaire, and does not 
spend or lose his millions before he dies, sums up practi- 
cally in an activity in some profession — an activity aiming 
at a decent self-sustenance. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXITII. 391. 

self-sustentation (self-sus-ten-ta’shon), . 
Self-support. 

There must be conformity to the law that benefits re- 
ceived shall be directly proportionate to merits possessed : 
merits being measured by power of self-sustentation. 

H. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XVII. 21. 


self-taught (self’tat), a. Taught by one’s self 
only: as, a self-taught genius. 
self-thinking (self-thing’king), a. Thinkin 
for one’s self; forming one’s own opinions, an 
not borrowing them ready-made from others, 
or merely following prevalent fashions of 
thought; of independent judgment. 
Our self-thinking inhabitants agreed in their rational 
estimate of the new family. Mrs. S. 6. Hall. 
self-torture (self-tér’tar), m. Pain or torture 
inflicted on one’s self: as, the self-torture of the 
heathen. 
self-trust (self-trust’), n. 
one’s self; self-reliance. 
Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 158. 
self-view (self-vii’),n. 1. A view of one’s self, 
or of one’s own actions and character.— 2. Re- 
gard or care for one’s personal interests. 
self-violence (self-vi’6-lens), ». Violence in- 
flicted upon one’s self. 
Exact your solemn oath that you'll abstain 


From all self-violence. 
Young, Works (ed. 1767), II. 153. (Jodrell.) 


self-will (self-wil’), π. [ς ME. selfwille, ς AS. 
selfwill, self-will, adv. gen. selfwilles, silfwilles, 
sylfwilles, wilfully (OHG. selb-willo, self-will) ; 
as self + willl, π.] One’s own will; obstinate or 
perverse insistence on one’s own will or wishes ; 
wilfulness; obstinacy. 
If ye haue sturdy Sampsons strength and want reason 

Ww 


Self- 


Trust or faith in 


It helpeth you nothing, this is playne, selfe-will makes you 
to fall. Babees Book (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 95. 


A king like Henry VII., who would be a tyrant only in 
self-defence, to be succeeded by a son who would be a ty- 
rant in very self-will. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 227. 

self-willed (self-wild’), a. Obstinately unmind- 

ful of the will or wishes of others; obstinate: 
as, a self-willed man; self-willed rulers. 

Presumptuous are they, self-willed. 2 Pet. ii. 10. 

self-willedness (self-wild’nes), ». Self-will; 
obstinacy. 

That is a fitter course for such as the Apostle calls wan- 
dring Starres and Meteors, without any certaine motion, 
hurryed about with tempests, bred of the Exhalations-of 
their own pride and sel/-willednesse. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 21. 


And much more is it self-willedness when men contra- 
dict the will of God, when Scripture saith one thing and 
they another. Baxter, Self-Denial, xv. 

self-willinesst, η. Self-willedness. Cotgrave. 

self-willyt, a. [< self + will + -y1.] Self-willed. 
Cotgrave. 

belt worship (self-wér’ship), n. The idolizing 
of one’s self. 

self-worshiper (self-wér’ship-ér), η. 
idolizes himself. 

self-wrong (self-réng’), n. 
person to himself. 

But lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, 
11] stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 
Shak., Ο. of E., iii. 2. 168. 
selictar (s6-lik’tir), m. [« Turk. silihddr, silah- 
dar, an armor-bearer, squire, < Pers. silahddr, 
an armed man, ς Ar. silah, arms (pl. of silh, a 
weapon, arm) (> Turk. silah, a weapon), + Pers. 
oe, having.] The sword-bearer of a Turkish 
chief. 
Selictar ! unsheathe then our chief’s scimitar. 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 72 (song). 
selilyt, adv. A Middle English spelling of seelily. 
Chaucer. 

Selinum (sé-li’num), ». [NU. (Linnzeus, 1737), 
< Gr. σέλινου, a kind of parsley, said to be Apiwm 
graveolens: see celery and parsley.| A genus 
of umbelliferous plants belonging to the tribe 


Amminee, and the type of the subtribe Seseling. 
It is characterized by white flowers which have 
broad or wedge-shaped petals with a slender infolded 
apex, short or moderately lung styles from an entire, 
conical, or flattened base, and ovoid fruit slightly 
compressed on the back, with solitary oil-tubes, the 


One who 


Wrong done by a 


ridges prominent or winged, the lateral broader than © 


the dorsal. There are about thirteen species, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia. They are smooth and tall 
much-branched perennials, with pinnately decompound 
leaves, the flowers in many-rayed umbels with few or no 


sell 


involucral bracts, but numerous bractlets in the involu- 
cels. See milk-parsley 


selion (sel’yon), ». [ς ML. selio(n-), sellio(n-), 
seillum, a certain eee of land, a ridge, a 
furrow, prob. ς OF. seillon, sillon, F. sillon, a 
ridge, furrow.] A ridge of land rising between 
two furrows: sometimes applied to the half- 
acre strips in the open-field system, which were 
separated by such ridges. 

Seljuk (sel-jék’), η. [Τατ] A member οὗ 
Turkish family which furnished several dynas- 
ties of rulers in central and western Asia, from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century. The chief 
Seljuks were Toghrul Beg, who defeated the Abbasid califs 
of Bagdad in the eleventh century, and his successors Alp 


Arslan and Melik Shah. In distinction from the Ottoman 
Turks, often called Seljuk Turks. 
[ς Seljuk + -ian.] 


Seljukian (sel-jé’ki-an), a. 
Pertaining to the Seljuks. 
selkt, selket, η. Middle English forms of silk. 
selkoutht, selkowtht, a. and”. Middle English 
forms of selcouth. 
sell! (sel), v.; pret. and pp. sold, ppr. selling. 
[< ME. sellen, sillen, sullen (pret. solde, salde, 
sealde, selde, pp. sold, rarely selled), < AS. sel- 
lan, sillan, syllan (pret. sealde, pp. geseald), give, 
hand over, deliver, sell, = OS. sellian = OF ries. 
sella = OD. sellen = MLG. sellen = OHG. saljan, 
MHG. sellen = Icel. seljia = Sw. sdlja = Dan. 
selge, give, hand over, sell, = Goth. saljan, 
bring an offering, offer, sacrifice; cf. Lith. su- 
lyti, proffer, offer, pa-sula, an offer: root un- 
known. Hence ult. salel.] I. trans. 11. To 
give; furnish. 
Dispitous Day, thyn be the pyne of helle!... 
What! profrestow thy light here for to selle ? 
Go selle it hem that smale seles grave, 
We wol the noght, us nedeth no day have. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1461. 
2+. To give over; give up; deliver.—3. To 
give up or make over to another for a consid- 
eration; transfer ownership or exclusive right 
of possession in (something) to another for an 
equivalent; dispose of for something else, es- 
pecially for money: the correlative of buy, and 
usually distinguished from barter, in which one 
commodity is given for another. 

At Cayre, that I spak of before, sellen Men comounly 


bothe Men and Wommen of other Lawe, as we don here 
Bestes in the Markat. Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 


If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor. Mat. xix. 21. 


Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, that 
thou soldest him on Good-Friday last, for a cup of Madeira 
and a cold capon’s leg? hak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., i. 2. 127. 


4. To make a matter of bargain and sale; ac- 
cept a price or reward for, as for a breach of 
duty or trust; take a bribe for; betray. 


Ne sule thu neuer so etheliche . . . his deorewurthe 
spuse that costnede him so deore. Ancren Riwle, p. 290. 


You would have sold your king to slaughter. 
Shak., Hen: V., ii. 2. 170. 


Hence—5. To impose upon; cheat; deceive; 
disappoint. ([Slang.] 
We could not but laugh quietly at the complete success 


of the Rajah’s scheme; we were, to use a vulgar phrase, 
“regularly sold.” W. H. Russell, Diary in India, xl. 


Sold notes. See bought note, under notel.—To sell a 
bargaint. See bargain.—To sell one’s life dearly, to 
cause great loss to those who take one’s life ; do great in- 
jury to the enemy before one is killed.— To sell one up 
or Out, to sell a debtor’s goods to pay his creditors.— To 
sell out. (a) To dispose entirely of: as, to sell owt one’s 
holding in a particular stock: sometimes with a view of 
closing business in a commodity or a place, (6) To betray 
by secret bargains: as, the leaders sold out their candidate 
for governor. (U.8. political slang.]—To sell the beart. 
See bear2, 5 (a). 

II. intrans. 1. To dispose of goods or prop- 
erty, usually for money. 


The mayster dyhgeres of peyntours in the Citee, that 
tweyze godmen and trewe be y-chose by commune assent, 
and y-swore to assaye the chaffare of straunge chapmen 
that cometh in to the towne to seile, and to don trewleche 
the assys to the sellere and to the byggere. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 359. 


Men ete and drank, shortly to tell, 
Tikan with other, and solde and boght. 
Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 4849. 


I will buy with you, sell with you, .. . but I will not 
eat with you. Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 36. 


2. To be in demand as an article of sale; find 
purchasers; be sold. 


A turpentine drops from the fruit of this sort [of fir), 
which they call mastic, and selis dear, being used in sur- 
gery for wounds. 

Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 120. 


Few writings sell which are not filled with great names. 
dison, Spectator, No. 567. 


To sell out. (a) Formerly, in the British army, to sell 
one’s commission and retire from the service. (6) To dis- 
pose of all one’s shares in a company, all of one’s interest 
in a business, or all of one’s stock as of a given commodity. 
(c) In stock-broking, to dispose in open exchange of shares 
contracted to be sold, but not paid for at the time speci- 
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fied for delivery, the original purchaser being required to 
make good the difference between the contract price and 
xthe pace actually received.— To sell short. See short. 
sell! (sel), n. [¢ selll, v.] An imposition; a 
cheat: a deception; a trick played at another’s 
expense. ([Slang.] 

In a little note-book which at that time I carried about 
with me, the celebrated city of Angers is denominated a 
sell. H, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 96. 

sell2 (sel), 4. [ς ME. selle, ς OF. selle, sele, F. 
selle = Pr. sella, selha, cella = Sp. silla = Pg. It. 
sella, < L. sella, a seat, chair, stool, saddle, for 
*sedla, < sedere, sit: see sit. Cf. saddle.) 1. A 
seat, especially an elevated or dignified one; a 
place of honor and dignity. 

The tyrant proud frown’d from his lofty sell. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, iv. 7. 


Where many a yeoman bold and free 
Revell’d as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 


Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 8. 
2. A saddle. 


Hir selle it was of reele bone. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 99). 


What mightie warriour that mote bee 
That rode in golden seld with single spere. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 12. 


{Some commentators on Shakspere think that the passage 
in Macbeth, i. 7. 27, 
I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other, 
should read, “Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps its sel7.”] 
Obsolete or archaic in both uses. | 
sell3+, n. An obsolete variant of sii/l. 
sell4+, n. A Middle English form of cell. 
sell5 (sel), nm. A Seotch form of self. 

I'll hae tools ready, and we'll gang quietly about our job 

our twa sells, and naebody the wiser for ’t. 
Scott, Antiquary, xxiv. 

sella (sel’i), 7.; pl. sellz (-6). [NL.,< L. sella, 
a seat: see sell2.] In anat., the pituitary fossa 
(which see, under fossal): more fully called 
sella turcica, sella equina, and sella sphenoidalis. 

sellable (sel’a-bl), a. [ς sell! + -able.] That 
ean be sold; salable. Cotgrave. 

sellablyt (sel’a-bli), adv. [< sellable + -ly2.] By 
sale. Cotgrave. [Rare.] 

sellaite (sel’i-it), ». [Named after Quintino 
Sella, an Italian statesman and mineralogist 
(1827-84).] Magnesium fluoride, a rare mineral 
occurring in tetragonal crystals with anhydrite 
and sulphur near Moutiers, in the department 
of Savoie, France. 

sellanders, sellenders (sel’an-dérz, -en-dérz), 
n. [Also sallenders and solander; < F. solan- 
dre, sellanders; origin uncertain,| An eczem- 
atous eruption in the horse, occupying the re- 
gion of the tarsus. 

sellary}},n. An obsolete form of celery. 

Pray ask Mr. Synge whether his fenocchio be grown ; it 
is now fit to eat here, and we eat it like sellary, either with 
or without oil. Swift, To Dr. Sheridan, July 1, 1727. 

sellary2t, n. [ς L. sellarius, ¢ sellaria, a room 
furnished with chairs, a sitting-room, drawing- 
room, < sella, a seat, chair: see sell2.) A lewd 
person. [Rare.] 
Ravished hence, like captives, and, in sight 
Of their most grieved parents, dealt away 
Unto his spintries, sellaries, and slaves. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 
sellet. An obsolete or Middle English form of 
selll, sell2, sill1, cell. 
sellenders, ”. See sellanders. 
seller! (sel’ér), n. [< ME. seller, sellere, siller, 
sullar, sullere (=Icel. seljari=Sw.sdljare = Dan. 
szlger); <selll +-erl.] 1+. One who gives; a 
giver; a furnisher. 
It is not honest, it may not avaunce, 
For to delen with no such poraille, 


But al with riche and sellers of vitaille. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 248, 


2. One who sells; a vender. 
To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 240. 
Seller’s option, in Exchange transactions, the option 
which a seller has, or has reserved to himself, of deliver- 
ing the thing sold at any time within a certain number 
of days specified: usually abbreviated to 8. ο. (as s. ο, 3, 
for a three-days’ option). See buyer’s option, under buyer. 
seller*+,”. [ς OF. sellier, I’. sellier = Sp. sillero 
= Pg. selleiro = It. sellajo, < ML. sellarius, a sad- 
dier, < L. sella, a saddle: see sell2.] A saddler. 
York Plays. 
seller} (sel’ér),n. [Early mod. E. also sellar (?); 
< ME. seler, saler, celere, < OF. *selere, saliere, 
salliere, Β'. saliére = Pr. saliera, saleira = It. sa- 
liera, a vessel for salt, ς L. salaria, fem. of 
salarius, of salt, ς sal, salt: see saltl, salary}, 
salary?, and ef. salt-cellar.] A small vessel for 
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holding salt: now only in composition salt-sel- 
ler, misspelled salt-cellar. 
The salte also touche nat in his salere 
Withe nokyns mete, but lay it honestly 
On youre ‘lrenchoure, for that is curtesy. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7. 
seller++, x. An obsolete spelling of cellar}, 1. 


Then straight into the seller hee’l them bring; 
"Tis sweetest drinking at the verry spring. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 
selliform (sel’i-férm), a. [< L. sella, a saddle, 
+ forma, form.] In bot., zool., and anat., sad- 
dle-shaped. 
sellok (sel’ok), ». A variant of sillock. 
sellyt,a.andm. [ME., also selli, sellich, sillich, 
sullich, sellic, < AS. sellic, sillic, syllic, orig. *seld- 
lic, wonderful, strange, rare, excellent, = OS. 
seldttk, wonderful, rare, = Goth. sildaleiks, won- 
derful; as seld + -ly1. See seld.] I, a. Won- 
derful; admirable; rare. Layamon. 
11. ». A wonder; marvel. 
sellyt,adv. [ME.., also selliche, < AS. sellice, sil- 
lice, wonderfully, < sellic, sillic, wonderful: see 
selly, a.] Wonderfully. 
Sikurly I telle the here 
Thou shal hit bye ful selly dere. 
Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell.) 
Selninger sandpiper. See sandpiper. 
selort, 7. Same as celure. 
selthet, ». [ME.,< AS. ges#lth, happiness, <¢ ge- 
+ s#l, happy: see seell.] Blessedness. 
seltzogene (selt’sd-jén), π. [< F. selzogéne; as 
Seltz(er), Selters (see Selters water, under water), 
+ -gen.] Same as gazogene. 
seluret, n. See celure. 
selvage, selvedge (sel’vaj, -vej), ». [Early 
*mod. E. also selvidge, selvege; < ME. selvage,< MD. 
selfegge, selfegghe (Kilian), D. zelfegg (Sewel) = 
MLG. self-egge, sulf-egge, selvage, < self, sulf, ex- 
treme, extremity (Kilian), appar. a particular 
use of self, D. zelf, same, self, + egge, edge: see 
self and edgel. Cf. MD. self-ende, MLG. selfende, 
sulf-ende (ende = EK. end), MD. self-kant, D. zelf- 
kant = LG. self-kant (kant = E. cant’), selvage, 
similarly formed.] 1. The edge of a web or 
textile fabric so finished that it does not allow 
of raveling out the weft. 


Tho ouer nape schalle dowbulle be layde, 
To tho vttur syde the selwage brade; 
Tho ouer seluage he schalle replye, 
As towelle hit were fayrest in hye. 
Babees Book (Β. E. Τ. 8.), p. 321. 
I end with the prayer after my text, which is like a rich 
garment, that hath facing, guards, and selvage of its own. 
Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 112. 
The trees have ample room to expand on the water side, 
and each sends forth its most vigorous branch in that di- 
rection. There Nature has woven a natural selvage. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 202. 


2. That part of a web at either edge which is 
not finished like the surface of the cloth, and 
which is meant to be torn away when the ma- 
terial is made up, or for use in making the seam. 


semblable 


hand-semantron, xetpoojpavtpov). The iron semantra are 
called hagiosidera. (See hagtosideron.) A wooden seman- 
tron is called the wood or the holy wood (τὸ ἱερὸν ξύλον). 
Also hagiosemantron, semanterion. 

semantus (sé-man’tus),. [NL.,< Gr. σηµαντός, 
marked, emphatic, ς« σεµαίνειν, mark: see seman- 
ἴγοπ.] In ane. pros. See trochee semantus, un- 
der trochee. 

cemapacre (sem’a-for),n. [= F. sémaphore; ir- 
reg. ¢ Gr. σῆμα, a sign, + -ϕο- | 
ρος, < φέρει» -- E. bearl.] A 
mechanical device for dis- 
playing signals by means of 
which information is con- 
veyed to a distant point. 
The word is now confined almost 
entirely to apparatus used on rail- 
ways employing the block system. 
The blade is a day signal, the lan- 
tern is used at night. A vertical 
position of the blade or a white 
light exhibited by the lantern in- 
dicates safety; a horizontal posi- 
tion of the blade or a red light indi- 
cates danger ; an intermediate po- 
sition of the blade or a green light 
demands a cautious approach with 
lessened speed. 


semaphore-plant (sem’a- 
for-plant), π. The tele- 
graph-plant, Meibomia gy- 
rans. 

πας (sem-a-for’ik), 
a. [< semaphore + -ic.] Re- 
lating to a semaphore or to 
semaphores; telegraphic. 

semaphorical (sem-a-for’i- 
kal), a. [< semaphoric + -al.] Same as sema- 
phoric. 

semaphorically (sem-a-for’i-kal-i), adv. By 
means of a semaphore. 

semaphorist (sem’a-for-ist), n. [< semaphore 
+ -ist.] One who has charge of a semaphore. 

semasiological (sé-ma/si-6-loj’i-kal), a. Per- 
taining to semasiology ormeaning. Atheneum, 
No. 3284, p. 450. 

semasiology (sé-ma-si-ol’6-ji), π. [« Gr. σηµα- 
σία, the signification of a word (< σημαίνειν, show 
by a sign, signify: see semantron), + -Aoyia, ς 
λέγειν, speak: see -ology.] The science of the 
development and connections of the meanings 
of words; the department of significance in 
philology. 

Semasiology in all its various aspects does not offer 
much that is as regular even as the phonetic life of 
words ; so much more worthy of attention are the paral- 
lelisms in the development of meanings, which repeat 
themselves oftentimes in most varied surroundings, in- 
viting even to a search for a psychological cause for this 
persistence. Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 100. 

semasphere (sem’a-sfér),”. ([Irreg. < Gr. σῆμα, 
a sign, + σφαῖρα, a ball.] An aérostatic sig- 
naling apparatus, consisting of a powerful elec- 
trie light attached to a balloon which is stead- 
ied by kites or parachutes, and secured by 





Railway Semaphore. 


a, lever, which operates 
both 4, blade, and c, lan- 
tern. 


See list4, 2.—8. In mining, the part of a vein xropes. The latter may also serve as conductors. 


or lode adjacent to the walls on each side, and 
generally μεση» of flucan or gouge. It is 
usually formed in part by the decomposition of the rock 
adjacent to the vein, and in part by the washing in of 
clayey material to fill any vacancy which may occur along 
the walls of the fissure. See vein. 


4, The edge-plate of a lock, through which the 
bolt shoots.—5. Same as selvagee. 
selvage, selvedge (sel’vaj, -vej), υ. To hem. 
Minsheu. 

selvaged, selvedged (sel’vajd, -vejd), a. [< 
selvage, selvedge, + -ed2.| Having a selvage. 

selvagee (sel-va-j6’), n. [< selvage + -ee (here 
appar. a mere extension).] Naut., an untwist- 
ed skein of rope-yarn marled together and used 
for any purpose where a strong and pliant strap 
is ronan pet Also selvage. See cut under nip- 
per}, 8. 

selvet, a. An obsolete variant of self. 

selvedge, selvedged. See selvage, selvaged. 

selvert, 7. A Middle English form of silver. 

selves, x. Plural of self. 

selyt, a. See seely, silly. 

selynesst, ”. See seeliness, silliness. 

semxologyt, 7. See semiology. 

semantron (sé-man’tron), .; pl. semantra 
(-tri). [ς Gr. σήµαντρον, a seal, signet, MGr. 
a semantron, < σηµαίνει», show by a sign, give 
a signal, MGr. strike the semantron, ¢ σῆμα, 
a mark, sign: see sematic.] In the Gr. Ch., a 
long bar or piece of wood or metal struck with 
a mallet, and used instead of a bell to summon 


worshipers to service. The use of semantra seems 
older than that of church-bells, and they have continued 
in use in Mohammedan countries, as in these the ringing 
of bells is usually forbidden. The mallet with which the 
large semantron is struck is also called a semantron (a 


sematic (sé-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. ofa, a sign, 
mark, token.] Significant; indicative, as of 
danger; serving as a Sign or warning; ominous; 
monitory; repugnatorial. 

The second great use of colour is to act as a warning or 
signal (sematic colour), repelling enemies by the indica- 
tion of some unpleasant or dangerous quality. 

Nature, XLII. 557. 

sematology (sem-a-tol’6-ji),n. [ς Gr. ofua(r-), 

a sign, + -Aoyia, « λέγειν, say, speak: see -olo- 

gy.) The science of signs, particularly of ver- 

bal signs, in the operations of thinking and rea- 

soning; the science of language as expressed 
by signs. 

For the proper understanding of Hebrew a knowledge 
of the related tongues is indispensable ; and in every com- 
prehensive Hebrew dictionary all the new facts that can 
be gained from any of them to illustrate Hebrew phonol- 
ogy, etymology, or sematology must be accurately and ju- 
diciously presented. Amer. Jour. Philol., IV. 343. 

sematrope (sem‘a-trop),. [< Gr. σήμα, a mark, 
sign, + -τροπος, < τρέπειν, turn.) Milit., an 
adaptation of the heliotrope to the purpose of 
transmitting military signals in the day-time 
by means of the number and the grouping of 
the flashes. 
semawet, ”. A Middle English form of sea-mew. 
semblabiet (sem’bla-bl), a-andn. [« ME. sem- 
blable, < OF. (and F’.) semblable (= Pr. sembla- 
ble, semlable = It. sembiabile, semblabile, sembra- 
bile), like, resembling, < sembler, be like, re- 
semble: see semble, v.] I, a. Like; similar; 
resembling. 
I woot wel that my lord can moore than I; 
What that he seith I holde it ferme and stable; 


I seye the same or elles thyng semblable. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 256, 
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And the same tyme, in semblable wise, there to be redde 
the Maires Commission of the Staple. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 419. 


It isa wonderful thing to see the semblable coherence 
of his men’s spirits and his. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 72. 
II. ». Likeness; resemblance; representa- 
tion; that which is like or represents a certain 
thing. 
His semblable is his mirror. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 124. 
semblablyt (sem’bla-bli), adv. [< ME. sembla- 
bly; < semblable + -ly?.] Ina similar manner; 
similarly. 
After hys hoires semblably werkyng, 


Regnyng after hym as men full myghty. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5330. 


A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 21. 
Semblably he intended for to winne the plaine earth. 
Hakluyt’s V oyages, 1. 88. 
semblance (sem’blans), . [ς ME. semblance, 
semblaunce, ς OF. semblance, F’. semblance (= Pr. 
semblansa, semlansa = Sp. semblanza = Pg. seme- 
lhanga = It. sembianza), ς semblant, appearing, 
seeming: see semblant.| 1. The state or fact 
of being like or similar; likeness; similarity ; 
resemblance. 
I thought nobody had been like me; but I see there was 
some semblance betwixt this good Man and me. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 298. 
The Reins were cloath’d in whitest silk, to hold 
Some semblance to the Hand that them controlled. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 67. 
2. Likeness; image; exterior form. 
And Merlyn com to Vifyn, and transfigured hym to the 
semblaunce of Iurdan, and than sente hym to the kynge. 
And whan the kynge saugh Vlfyn, he hym blissed, and 


seide, ‘‘ Mercy God! how may eny man make oon man 80 
like a-nother?” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 76. 


No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 1246. 
3t. Face; countenance; aspect. 
Their semblance kind, and mild their gestures were. 
Fairfax. 
4. Appearance; outward seeming; show. 
His words make a semblance as if hee were magnani- 
mously exercising himself. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 
If you could be alarmed into the semblance of modesty, 
you would charm everybody. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 
semblandt, απ. See semblant. 
semblant(sem’blant),a.andn. [I. a.< ME.*sem- 

blant, *semblaunt (only as a noun ?), ς OF. (and 
F.) semblant (= Pr. semblant, semlant = Sp sem- 
blante = Pg. semelhante = It. sembiante), like, 
similar, apparent, ppr. of sembler, seem, simu- 
late: see semble. IL. n. Early mod. E. semblaunt, 
ς ME. semblant, semblaunt, sembland, semlant, 
semelant, semelaunt, < OF. semblant, *semlant, 
F. semblant (= Pr. semblant, semlant = Sp. sem- 
blante = Pg. semblante = It. sembiante, sem- 
blante), resemblance, appearance, aspect, coun- 
tenance, ¢ semblant, like, apparent: see 1.] I, 
a. 1t. Like; resembling. 
Comparing them together, see 
How in their semblant Vertues they agree. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 275. 
Thy Picture, like thy Fame, 
Entire may last, that as their Eyes survey 
The semblant Shade, Men yet unborn may say 
Thus Great, thus Gracious look’d Britannia’s Queen. 
Prior, An Epistle, desiring the Queen’s Picture. 
2. Appearing; seeming, rather than real; spe- 
cious. 
Thou art not true; thou art not extant— only semblant. 
Carlyle. 
IT.+ ». 1. Appearance; aspect; show; sem- 
blanee. 
Mekely she leet her eyen falle, 
And thilke semblant sat her wel withalle. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1735. 
It semes by his sembland he had leuere be sette 
By the feruent fire, to fleme hym fro colde. 
York Plays, p. 257. 
Be of fayre semelaunt and contenaunce, 
For by fayre manerys men may thee a-vaunce. 
Babees Book (E, E. T. 8.), p. 401. 
Tho, backe returning to that sorie Dame, 
He shewed semblant of exceeding mone 
By speaking signes, as he them best could frame. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. v. 4. 
2. Face; countenance; aspect. 


Sothli whenne thei dredden, and bowiden her semelant 
in to erthe, thei seiden to hem, What seke ye thelyuynge 
with deede men? Wyclif, Luke xxiv. 5. 

With glad semblaunt and pure good cher. 
Babees Book (E. E, T. 8.), p. 305. 
All dreri then was his semblaunte. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 48). 
semblativet (sem’bla tiv), a. [< semblel + 
-ative.| In simulation or likeness; like (to). 
[ Rare. ] 
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And all is semblative a woman’s part. 
Shak,, T. N., i. 4. 34. 
semblauntt, x. See semblant. 
semble! (sem’bl), v. i.; pret. and pp. sembled, 
ppr. sembling. [< ME. semblen, sembelen, seem, 
ς OF. (and F.) sembdler, resemble, appear, seem, 
= Pr. semblar, semlar = Sp. semblar (obs.), 
semejar = It. sembrare, sembiare, < L. simulare, 
simulate, resemble: see simulate, and ef. dis- 
semble, resemble.] 11. To appear; seem. 
Ite sembeles that he slepand is. 
Old Eng. Metr. Hom. (ed. Small), Ῥ. 194. 
2. In law, used impersonally (generally abbre- 
viated sem. or semb.) as Old French, semble, it 
appears, it seems, preceding a statement of 
opinion, thus qualified, on a point of law (not 
necessary to be decided in the ease) which has 
not been directly settled.—8}+. To dissemble. 
Ile tell thee what, thou wilt even semble and cog with 
thine own father, 
A couple of false knaves together, a theefe and a broker. 
Three Ladies of London (1584). (Nares.) 
4+. To make a likeness; practise the art of 
imitation. 
Let Europe, sav’d, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 
Where sembling art may carve the fair effect, 
And full atchievement of thy great designs. 
Prior, Ode to the Queen. 
semble!} (sem’bl), a. [Irreg. ¢ semble], v., as if 
ult. ¢ L. similis, like: see similar.] Like; simi- 
lar. [Rare.] 


A tyrant vile, 
Of name and deed that bare the semble stile 
That did this King. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, i. 
semble?t, v. t. andi. [< ME. semblen, semelen, by 
apheresis from assemblen: see assemble1,v.] To 
assemble; meet; gather together. 


Than aswithe thei sembled to-gader, 
& alle maner menstracie maked was sone, 


William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8811. . 


He sembled all his men full still. 
Specimens of Early English (ed. Morris and Skeat), II. 129. 
semble?t,». [ME.semble; by apheresis from as- 
semble: see assemble, n., assembly.] A gather- 
ing; a meeting; an assembly. 
Barouns and burgeis and bonde-men also 
I saug in that semble as ge schul heren her-aftur. 
Piers Plowman (A), Prol., 1. 97. 
semet. An obsolete spelling of seem, seam?. 
semé (se-ma’), a. and n. [F., pp. of semer, < 
L. seminare, sow: see seminate.] I, a. Inher., 
covered with small bearings 
whose number is not fixed, and 
which form a sort of pattern 
over the surface: said of the 
field or of any bearing. Where 
the bearings are distributed equally, 
and those which come next to the 
edges of the escutcheon are cut off, 
it is held by some writers that the 
blazon must be semé, and not sans 
nombre (see sans nombre), Also pow- 
dered, aspersed. 


Heralds in blew velvet semée with 
fleurs de lys. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 7, 1651. 
ΤΙ. ». In decorative art, a 
powdering; asmall, constant- 
ly repeated figure; a decora- 
tion of which the different 
units do not touch one another, but are sepa- 
rated by the background. 

Semecarpus (sem-e-kir’pus),”. [NL. (Linneus 
filius, 1781), so called from the use of the un- 
ripe fruit in Ceylon in marking cotton cloths; 
irreg. « Gr. σηµεῖον, a mark or badge, + καρπός, 
fruit.] A genus of choripetalous trees, of the 
family Anacardiacez and tribe Semecarpex. Itis 
characterized by simple flowers with five imbricated. pet- 
als, five stamens, a one-celled ovary with three styles, and 
a single ovule pendulous from the apex. There are about 
40 species, chiefly natives of the East Indies, especially in 
Ceylon. They are trees with alternate coriaceous leaves, 
and small flowers in terminal or lateral bracted panicles, 
followed by hard kidney-shaped nuts with a thick resinous 
cellular pericarp, the source, in the leading species, of an 
indelible ink, and, after ripening, of a varnish and of a cor- 
rosive application used by the Hindus for rheumatism, 
See marking-nut, and Oriental cashew-nut (under cashew- 
nut). 


semeia, 7. Plural of semeion. 

semeiography, semeiologic, etc. See semiog- 
raphy, ete. 

semeion (sé-mi’on), .; pl. semeia (-ii). [ς Gr. 
σηµεῖον, a mark, sign, token, < σῆμα, a mark, sign, 
token, ete.: see sematic.] 1. Inane. pros.: (a) 
The unit of time; a primary time, or mora. See 
time. (b) One of the two divisions of a foot, 
known as thesis and arsis, or an analogous 
division of a measure or colon—for instance, 


[η τω [---; ἔω--ω]-ωω, In 


A Shield Semé of 
Fleurs-de-lis. 





semi-ape 


paleog.» a mark, such as the coronis, asterisk, 

iple, εἴο., used to indicate metrical and other 
divisions. 

semelantt, semelauntt, ». Middle English 
forms of semblant. 

semelel},v. A Middle English form of semble2. 

Semele? (sem’e-lé), n. [l., < Gr. Σεµέλη.] 1. 
In classical myth., the mother of Bacchus, by 
Zeus (Jupiter).— 2. In conch., a genus of bi- 
valves, regarded by some as typical of the fam- 
ily Semelide. 

semelichet, semelyt, a. Middle English forms 
of seemly. 

Semelidz(sé-mel’i-dé), n. pl. [< Semele2 + -idz.] 
A family of bivalves, typified by the genus 
Semele, generally united with the family Scro- 
biculariide. 

semeline (sem’e-lin), πι. [ς L. semen lini, flax- 
seed (from the form of the crystals): semen, 
seed; lini, gen. of linum, flax.] A variety 
of titanite found in voleanie rocks near the 
Laacher See near the Eifel. 

Semelngaela n. A Middle English form of seem- 
iness. 

semelyhedet, ». A Middle English form of seem- 
lihead. ! 

semen (sé’men), ». [NL., < L. semen, seed, < 
serere, pp. satus (γ/ 56, sa), Sow: see sow.) 1. 
In bot., the seed of plants, or the matured ovule. 
—2. A thick whitish fluid of a peculiar odor, 
the combined product of the testes and acces- 
sory generative glands, containing spermato- 


zoa as its essential constituent.—Sgemen contra. 
Same as semencine. 


semencine (sé’men-sin), n. [< F. semencine, < 
NL. semen cine: L. semen, seed; cine, gen. of 
cina, a local name of santonica, 1.] Same as 
santonica, 2. 
semen-multiplex (sé’men-mul’ti-pleks), x. In 
bot., same as sporidesm. 
semese (se-més’), a. [< L. semesus, half-eaten, 
< semi-, half, + esus, pp. of edere, eat, = E. eat. } 
Half-eaten. [Rare.] 
No; they’re sons of gyps, and that kind of thing, who 
feed on the semese fragments of the high table. 
Farrar, Julian Home, vii. 
semester (sé-mes’tér), π. [ς F. semestre = G. 
semester, < li. semestris, half-yearly, < sex, six 
(see six), + mensis, a month: see month.] A 
period or term of six months; specifically, one 
of the half-year courses in German and many 
other Continental universities, and hence in 
some colleges in the United States: as, the 
summer and winter semesters. 
semestral (sé-mes’tral),a. [<L. semestris, half- 
yearly, + -al.] Relating to a semester; half- 
yearly; semiannual. 
semi- (sem’i). [I*. semi- = Sp. Pg. It. semi-, < 
L. sémi- = Gr. ἡμι-, half, = Skt. sdmi, half-way, 
= AS. sdm-, half: see hemi- and sam-.] A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, meaning ‘half’: much used 
in English in the literal sense, and, more loose- 
ly, to mean ‘in part, partly, almost, largely, im- 
perfectly, incompletely.’ It may be used, like half, 
with almost any adjective or noun. Only a few com- 
pounds are given below (without etymology, if of recent 
formation in English), 
semiacid (sem-i-as’id), ». and α. Half-acid; 
subacid. 
semi-adherent (sem’i-ad-hér’ent), a. In bot., 
having the lower half adherent, as a seed, sta- 
men, ete. 
semiamplexicaul (sem’i-am-plek’si-k4l), a. In 
bot., half-amplexicaul; embracing half of the 
stem, as many leaves. 
semianatropal, semianatropous (sem/’i-a- 
nat’r6-pal, -pus), α. In bot., same as amphit- 
ropous. 
semiangle (sem’‘i-ang-gl), π. The half of a 
given or measuring angle. 
semiannual (sem-i-an’t-al), a. Half-yearly. 
semiannually (sem-i-an’u-al-i), adv. Once 
every six months. 
semiannular (sem-i-an’a-lir), a. 
half-cirele ; semicircular. 
Another boar tusk, somewhat slenderer, and of a semi- 
annular figure. N. Grew, Museum. 
semi-anthracite (sem-i-an’thra-sit), π. Coal 
intermediate in character between anthracite 
and semibituminous coal. In anthracite the vola- 


tile matter is usually less than 7 per cent. in quantity; in 
semi-anthracite, less than 10 per cent. 

Semi-anthracite is neither as hard nor as dense as anthra- 
cite, its luster not so brilliant; its percentage of volatile 
matter is greater, and the cleavage planes or “cleats” are 
much closer, the fracture often approaching the cuboidal. 

Penn. Survey, Coal Mining, p. 16. 


semi-ape (sem-i-ap’), x. A lemur or allied ani- 
mal; a prosimian; any one of the Prosimiz. 


Forming a 





semiaquatic 


semiaquatic (sem“i-a-kwat’ik), a. In zodl. and 
bot., living close to water, and sometimes en- 
tering it, but not necessarily existing by it: as, 
the semiaquatie spiders, which run over the 
surface of water, or dive and conceal them- 
selves beneath it; semiaquatic plants, which 
grow between tides, or in pools that periodi- 
cally become dry, ete. 
Semi-Arian (sem-i-a’ri-an),a.andn. I, a. Per- 
taining to Semi-Arianism. 
II. ». In eccles. hist., a member of a body of 
the Arians which arose in the fourth century. 
The Semi-Arians held the strict Arian doctrine that the Son 


was created by the will of the Father, but maintained that κ 


the Father and the Son are of similar and not of different 
substances. See Arianl, homoiousian, and homodusian. 


Semi-Arianism (sem-i-a’ri-an-izm), η. [< Semi- 
Arian + -ism.) The doctrines or tenets of the 
Semi-Arians. 

semi-articulate (sem’i-ir-tik’i-lat), a. Loose- 
jointed; half-invertebrate. 

A most indescribable thin-bodied semi-articulate but al- 
together helpful kind of a factotum manservant. 
Carlyle, in Froude, I. 256. 
semi-attached (sem’i-a-tacht’),a. Partially at- 
tached or united; pe bound by affection, 
interest, or special preference of any kind. 
We would have been semi-attached, as it were. We 
would have locked up that room in either heart where the 
skeleton was, and said nothing about it. 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, ii. 

Semi-Augustinianism (sem-i-f-gus-tin’i-an- 
izm),”. A moderate form of Augustinianism, 
prevalent in the sixth century. 

semi-band (sem’i-band), ». In entom., a band 
of color extending half-way around a part or 
half-way across a wing: as, semi-bands of black 
on the fore wings. Also semifascia. .[Rare.] 

semibarbarian (sem/i-bir-ba’ri-an), a. and n. 
I. a. Half-savage; partially civilized. 

II. ». One who is but partially civilized. 
semibarbaric (sem/i-biir-bar’ik), a. Half-bar- 
barous; partly civilized: as, semibarbaric dis- 
play. 

semibarbarism (sem-i-biir’ ba-rizm), η. The 
state or quality of being semibarbarous or half- 
civilized. 

semibarbarous (sem-i-bir’ba-rus), a. [ς L. 
semibarbarus, < semi-, half, + barbarus, bar- 
barous.} Half-civilized. 

semibituminous (sem/i-bi-ti’ mi-nus), a. Part- 
ly bituminous, as coal. 

semibreve (sem’i-brév), n. [Also semibrief; = 
F. semi-bréve = Sp. Pg. semibreve, < It. semibreve, 
< semi-, half, + breve, a short note: see semi- 
and breve, brief.] In music, a whole note, or the 
space of time measured by it. See notel, 13. 
—Semibreve rest. See rest, 8 (0), 

semibrief (sem’i-bréf), ». Same as semibreve. 
[Obsolete or archaic. } 

Great red coals roll out on the hearth, sparkle a sem#- 

J and then dissolve into brown ashes. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 
semi-bull (sem’i-bul), ». Zccles., a bull issued 
by a pope between the time of his election and 


that of his coronation. A semi-bull has an impres- 
sion on only one side of the seal. After the consecration 
the name of the pope and the date are stamped on the re- 
verse, thus constituting a double bull. 


semi-cadence (sem-i-ka’dens),n. In music,same 
as imperfect cadence (which see, under cadence). 

semicalcareous (sem‘i-kal-ka’ré-us), α. Partly 
chalky; imperfectly calcareous; approaching 
chalk in substance or appearance. Compare 
corneocalcareous. 

semi-calcined (sem-i-kal’sind), a Half-cal- 
cined: as, semi-calcined iron. 

semi-canal (sem’i-ka-nal’), ». In zodl., a chan- 
neled sheath open at one side, so that it does 
not form a complete tube. 

semicartilaginous (sem-i-kir-ti-laj’i-nus), a. 
Gristly; imperfectly cartilaginous. 

semicastrate (sem-i-kas’trat), v. t. To deprive 
of one testicle. 

semicastration (sem/i-kas-tra’shon), n. De- 
privation of one testicle. 

For one [testicle] sufficeth unto generation, as hath been 
observed in semicastration, and ofttimes in carnous rup- 
tures. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 

semicaudate (sem-i-k4’dat), a. Having a small 
or rudimentary tail, as man. See tailed, a. 

semicell (sem’i-sel), ». In bot., one of the two 
parts of a cell which is constricted in the mid- 
dle, as in the Desmidiacez. 

semi-centennial (sem’i-sen-ten’i-al), a. and n. 
I. a. Occurring at the end of, or celebrating the 
completion of, fifty years, or half a century: as, 
a semi-centennial celebration. 

IL. 1. A semi-centennial celebration. 


414 
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semichoric (sem-i-k0’rik),a. Partaking some- 
what of the character of a chorus, or noting an 
utterance half sung, half spoken. 
semichorus (sem’i-k6-rus), n. In music: (a) 
Kither a small number of singers selected for 
lighter effects from all the parts of a large 
chorus, or a chorus made up of fewer than the 
full number of parts, as a male chorus or a fe- 
male chorus: opposed to full chorus. Also 
called small chorus. (b) A movement intended 
to be performed by such a partial chorus. 
semichrome, ». Same as semicrome. 
semicircle (sem’i-sér-kl),n. [= Sp. semicireulo 
= Pg. semicirculo = It. semicircolo, ς L. semi- 
circulus, a semicirele, as adj. semicircular, « 
semi-, half, + cireulus, circle: see circle.] 1. 
The half of a cirele; the part of a circle com- 
prehended between a diameter and the half of 
a circumference; also, the half of the cireum- 
ference itself.—2. Any body or arrangement 
of objects in the form of a half-circle. 
Looking back, there is Trieste on her hillside, .. . 
backed by the vast semicircle of the Julian Alps. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 97. 
3. An instrument for measuring angles; a spe- 
cies of theodolite with only half a graduated 
circle; a graphometer. 
semicircled (sem’i-sér-kld), a. 
-ed2,| Same as semicircular. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent mo- 
tion to thy gait in a semt-circled farthingale. 
Shak., Μ. W. of W., iii. 3. 68. 
semicircular (sem-i-sér’ka-lir), a. [= F. semi- 
circulaire = Sp. semicircular = Pg. semicircular 
= It. semicircolare, < L. semicirculus, semicircle: 
see semicircle.] 1. Having the form of a half- 
circle.— 2. Specifically, in anat., noting the 
three canals of the internal ear, whatever their 
actual shape. They are usually horseshoe- 
shaped or oval, and sometimes quite irregular. 
See canal1, and cuts under Crocodilia, ear!, and 
periotic. 
semicircularly (sem-i-sér’ki-lir-li), adv. In 
the form of a semicircle. 
semicirque (sem’i-sérk), n. 
semicircular hollow. 
Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock. Wordsworth, Excursion, iii. 
semiclosure (sem-i-kl6’zar), n. Half or partial 
closure. 
Ferrier’s experiments on monkeys... had the effect 
of ‘‘torsion of the lip and semiclosure of the nostril.” 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XVII. 519. 
semicolon (sem’i-k6-lon),n. [Ξ-Ε'. Sp. semicolon 
G. Sw. Dan. semikolon; as semi- + colon1.] 
In gram. and punctuation, the point (;). It is 
used to mark a division of a sentence somewhat more in- 
dependent than that marked by acomma. (See punctua- 
tion.) In old books a mark like the semicolon was often 
used as a mark of abbreviation, being in fact another form 
of the abbreviative character 3, 7, in 0z., viz., etc.: thus, 


“Senatus populusq; Romani”; and in Greek the semico- 
lon mark (;) is the point of interrogation. 


Caxton had the merit of introducing the Roman point- 
ing as used in Italy; .. . the more elegant comma sup- 
planted the long, uncouth | ; the colon was a refinement; 
. . - but the semicolon was a Latin delicacy which the ob- 
tuse English typographer resisted. 

I. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 242. 


Semicolon butterfly, the butterfly Polygonia inter- 
rogationis : froma silver mark 
on the under side of the lower 
wings which resembles a semi- 
colon. [U. 8.] 
semi-column (sem’i-kol- 
um),”. A half column; an 
engaged column of which 
one half protrudes from 
the wall. 
semi-columnar (sem’i-ko- 
lum’nir),a. Like a half 
column; flat on one side 
and rounded on the other: 
applied in botany to a 
stem, leaf, or petiole. 
semi-complete (sem7i- 
kom-plét’), a. In entom., 
incomplete: applied by 
Linnzeus and the older en- 
tomologists to pupse which 
have only rudiments of , 
wings, but otherwise re- WZ 
semble the imago,asin the Ε.Ε 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera,ete. Εξ 
—Semi-complete metamor- 
phosia,metamorphosis in which 
he pupa is semi-complete. The 
terms incomplete and subincom- 
metamorphosis are now used 
stead, See hemimetaboly. 


[< semicircle + 


A semicirele; a 


Soy, 


Semi-columns (Roman).— 
Engaged columns of the 
Maison Carrée, Nimes, 
France. 


va semidesert (sem-i-dez’ért), a. 





semidiapente 


semiconfluent (sem-i-kon’fij-ent), α. In pa 
thol., half-confluent: noting specifically certain 
cases of smallpox in which some of the pustules 


run together but most of them do not. See 
confluent, 4 (b). 
semiconjugate (sem-i-kon’jj-gat), a. Conju- 


gate and halved: thus, semiconjugate diameters 
are conjugate semi-diameters. 

semiconscious (sem-i-kon’shus), a. Imper- 
fectly conscious; not fully conscious. De 
Quincey. 

semiconvergent (sem/i-kon-vér’jent), a. Con- 
vergent as a series, while the series of moduli 
is not convergent: thus, l1—4+4—it+... 
is a semiconvergent series. 

semicopet (sem‘i-kop), κ. [< ME. semi-cope, 
semy-cope; <semi- + copel.] An outer garment 
worn by some of the monastic clergy in the 
middle ages. 

Of double worsted was his semy-cope, 


That roundede as a belle out of the presse. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to ο. T., 1. 262. 


semicorneous (sem-i-k6ér’né-us), a. Partly 
horny; imperfectly corneous; intermediate 
between horn and ordinary skin or hair, as, 
for example, the horns of the American ante- 
lope. 

semicoronate (sem-i-kor’6-nat), a. In entom., 
having a semicoronet; half surrounded by a line 
of spines, bristles, or other projections.—gemi- 


coronate prolegs, prolegs with a semicircle of crotchets 
or little hooks on the edge of the apical surface or sole. 


semicoronet (sem-i-kor’6-net), ». In entom., a 
line of spines, bristles, or other projections half 
surrounding a part, especially at the apex. 

semicostiferous (sem/’i-kos-tif’e-rus), a. Half 
bearing arib; having a costal demifacet — that 
is, sharing with another vertebra a costal artic- 
ulation. Most vertebre which bear ribs are 
semicostiferous. 


Seventh cervical semicostiferous, without vertebrarterial 
canal. Cowes, Monographs of N. A. Rodentia (1877), p. 549. 


semicritical (sem-i-krit’i-kal), a. Related to 
a differential equation and its ecriticoids as a 
seminvariant is related to an algebraic equation 
and its invariants. 

semicroma (sem-i-krd’mii), 0. 
semicrome. 

semicrome (sem’i-krém), n. |< It. semicroma, 
ς semi-, half, + croma, croma.] In music, a 
sixteenth-note. Some old writers apply the 
name to the eighth-note. Also semichrome, 
semicroma. 

semi-crotchett, η. [Early mod. E. semie crochet ; 
ς semi- + crotchet.] Same as semicrome. Florio. 

semicrustaceous (sem’i-krus-ta’shius), a. 
Half hard or erusty (and half membranous): 
said of the fore wings of hemipterous insects. 

semi-crystalline (sem-i-kris’ta-lin),a. Half or 
impertectly crystallized. 

semicubical (sem-i-ki’bi-kal), a. Of the de- 
gree whose exponent is $: now used only in the 
expression semicubical parabola—that is, a pa- 
rabola whose equation isy=2?. See parabola2. 

semicubium, semicupium (sem-i-ki’ bi-um, -pi- 
um), πα. [= It. semicupio,< ML. semicupium, < 
L. semicupe, a half tun, ς semi-, half, + cupa, a 
tub, tun: see cup, coop.] A half bath, ora bath 


A variant of 


that covers only the legs and hips. [Rare.] 
| semicylinder (sem-i-sil’in-dér), x. Half a ογ]- 
inder in longitudinal section. 
semicylindric (sem/“i-si-lin’drik), a. Same as 


semicylindrical. 


semicylindrical (sem/’i-si-lin’dri-kal), a. 


Shaped like or resembling a cylinder divided 
longitudinally; of semicircular section.—gemi- 
cylindrical leaf, in bot., a leaf that is elongated, flat 
on one side, and round on the other.—Semicylindrical 
vaulting. See cylindrical vaulting, under cylindric. 

semidefinite (sem-i-def’i-nit),a. Half definite. 
— Semidefinite some, some in the sense of an exclusion 
of all; some, but not all; some only. 

semidemisemiquaver (sem-i-dem-i-sem-i- 
kwa’ver), π. In musical notation, same as hemi- 
demisemiquaver. 

semidependent (sem/i-dé-pen’dent), a. Half 
dependent or depending. 

Half-desert ; 

mostly barren, with a sparse vegetation. 


Vill semi-detached (sem/i-dé-tacht’),a. Partly sep- 


arated: noting one of two houses joined toge- 
ther by a party-wall, but detached from other 
buildings: as, a semi-detached villa. 


semidiapason (sem-i-di-a-pa’zon), n. In medi- 
eval music, a diminished octave. 
semidiapente (sem-i-di-a-pen’té),. In medie- 


val music, a diminished fifth. 








semidiaphaneity 
semidiaphaneity (sem-i-di’a-fa-né’i-ti), n. 
Half-transparency; imperfect transparency. 
The transparency or semi-diaphaneity of the superficial 
corpuscles of bigger bodies may have an interest in the 
production of their colours. Boyle, On Colours. 
semidiaphanous (sem/i-di-af’a-nus), a. Partly 
diaphanous; somewhat transparent. 
Another plate, finely variegated with a semidiaphanous 
grey. Woodward, On Fossils. 
semidiatessaron (sem-i-di-a-tes’a-ron), ». In 
medieval music, a diminished fourth. 
semiditast, πι. In medieval music, the reduction 
of the time-value of notes by one half. See 
diminution, 3. 
semi-ditone (sem-i-di’tdn), n. In medieval mu- 
sic, a minor third.—Diapason semi-ditone. See di- 


apason. 

Semidiurna (sem/’i-di-ér’ni), n. pl. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829),< semi- + Diurna,q.v.] In en- 
tom., a group of lepidopterous insects, corre- 
sponding to Latreille’s Crepuscularia, and in- 
eluding the hawk-moths. 

semidiurnal (sem’i-di-ér’nal), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or accomplished in half a day (either 
twelve hours or six hours); continuing half a 
day.— 2. In entom., partly diurnal; flying in 
twilight ; crepuscular; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Semidiurna.— Semidiurnal are, in 
astron., the arc described by a heavenly body in half the 
time between its rising and setting. 


semi-dome (sem’i-dém), π. Half a dome, es- 
pecially as formed by a vertical section; less 
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Semi-dome, exterior. 
Apse of Suleimanié Mosque, Constantinople (A. D. 1550). 


properly, any feature of form or construction 
more or less similar to half a dome. The term 
applies especially to such quadrantal vaults as those 





Apse of Suleimanié Mosque, Constantinople { A. D. 1550). 


which cover in the apse of most Italian medieval churches, 
and of many French and German Romanesque churches, 
See also cut under apse. 


One of the most beautiful features of French vaulting, 
almost entirely unknown in this country, is the great 
polygonal vault of the semi-dome of the chevet, which as 
an architectural object few will be disinclined to admit 
is, with its walls of painted glass and its light construc- 
tive roof, a far more beautiful thing than the plain semi- 
dome of the basilican apse, notwithstanding its mosaics. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 573. 


There is an apse at each end of the building, . . . cov- 
ered with a semi-dome. 


C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 171. 


semi-double (sem-i-dub’1), a. and n. 
bot., having the outermost stamens converted 
into petals, while the inner ones remain per- 
fect: said of a flower. 

II. n. A festival on which half the antiphon 
is repeated before and the whole antiphon after 
the psalm. See double. 

semi-effigy (sem-i-ef’i-ji), ». A portrait or other 
representation of a figure seen at half length 
only, as in certain tombs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, monumental brasses, etc. 

semi-elliptical (sem’i-e-lip’ti-kal), a. Having 
the form of half an ellipse which is cut trans- 
versely; semioval. 

semi-fable (sem-i-fa’bl), n. A mixture of truth 
and fable; a narrative partly fabulous and 
partly true. De Quincey. [Rare.] 

Semi-faience (sem’i-fa-yons’), n. In ceram., 
pottery having a transparent glaze instead of 
the opaque enamel of true faience. 
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semifascia (sem-i-fash’i-i),. In entom., same 
as semi-band. 
semifibularis (sem-i-fib-i-la‘ris), .; pl. semi- 
jibulares (-réz). In anat., same as peroneus 
brevis. 
semi-figure (sem-i-fig’ir),. A partial human 
figure in ornamental design, as a head and 
torso with or without arms, ending in scroll- 
work, leafage, or the like. 
semifiex (sem’i-fieks),v.¢. To half-bend; place 
in a position midway between extension and 
complete flexion, as a limb or joint. 
After the accident he could more than semi-flex the 
forearm. Lancet, No. 3466, p. 242. 
semifiexion (sem-i-flek’shon), π. The posture 
of a limb or joint half-way between extension 
and complete flexion. 
semi-floret (sem-i-fl6’ret), π. 
semi-floscule. 
semi-floscular (sem-i-flos’ki-lir), a. 
semi-flosculous. 
semi-floscule (sem-i-flos’kil), απ. In bot., a 
floret or floscule with a strap-shaped corolla, 
as in the Cichoriacee. 
semi-flosculous, semi-flosculose (sem-i-flos’- 
ki-lus, -l6s), a. [< semi- + L. flosculus, a little 
flower.] In bot., having the corolla split, flat- 
tened out, and turned to one side, as in the 
Cichoriacez. 
semi-fluid (sem-i-flé’id),a.and». I, a. Fluid, 
but excessively viscous. 
ΤΙ. ». An excessively viscous fiuid. 
semifiuidic (sem/i-flj-id’ik), a. Same as semi- 
uid. 
soit tostied (sem’i-férmd), a. Half-formed; 
imperfectly formed: as, a semi-formed ecrys- 
tal. 
semi-frater (sem-i-fra’tér), n. [ML.,< L. 
semi-, half, + frater, brother: see frater.] In 
monasticism, a secular benefactor of a reli- 
gious house who for his services is regarded 
as connected with its order or fraternity, and 
has a share in its intercessory prayers and 
masses. 
semi-fused (sem’i-fizd), a. Half-melted. 
By grinding the semi-fused mass and treating it with 
water. Ure, Dict., IV. 599. 
semigeometer (sem’i-jé-om’e-tér), π. A moth 
or caterpillar of the section Semigeometie2. 
Semigeometrz (sem/i-jé-om’e-tre), n. pl. [NL. 
(Hiibner, 1816), < L. semi-, half, + NL. Geome- 
tre,q.v.| In entom., a section of noctuid moths 
resembling the Geometrid# in general appear- 
ance. 
semigeometrid (sem/i-j6é-om’e-trid), a. and n. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Semigeometre. 
II. π. A member of the Semigeometrz; a 
semigeometer; a semilooper. 
semiglobose (sem-i-glo’bos), a. Having the 
shape of half a sphere: applied especially to 
the eggs of certain insects. 
semiglobularly (sem-i-glob’i-lir-li), adv. So 
as to form a half-sphere: as, a surface semi- 
globularly expanded. 
semi-god (sem’i-god), n. [Tr. L. semideus, < 
semi-, half, + deus, god.]. Ademigod. [Rare.] 
Yonder souls, set far within the shade, 
That in Elysian bowers the blessed seats do keep, 


That for their living good now semi-gods are made, 
B. Jonson, Golden Age Restored. 


semiheterocercal (sem-i-het’e-r6-sér’kal), a. 
Partly heterocercal. Smithsonan Report, 1880, 
p. 371. 

semihoral (sem-i-h6’ral), a. Half-hourly. 

semi-independent (sem-i-in-dé-pen’dent), a. 
Not fully independent; half or partly depen- 
d 


In bot., same as 


Same as 


Tata κ ent 


semi-infinite (sem-i-in’fi-nit), a. Limited at 
one end and extending to infinity away from it. 
—Semi-infinite quantity. See quantity. 
semi-ligneous (sem-i-lig’né-us), a. Half or par- 
tially igneous or woody: in botany noting a 
stem which is woody at the base and herba- 
ceous at the top, as in common rue, sage, and 
thyme. 
semi-liquid (sem-i-lik’ wid), a. Half-liquid; 
semi-fiuid. 
semi-liquidity (sem/’i-li-kwid’i-ti),n. The state 
of being semi-liquid; partial liquidity. 
semilogical (sem-i-loj‘i-kal), a. Pertaining to 
the expression of ordinary or idiomatie lan- 


uage in strict logical form.—gemilogical fal- 
acy. See fallacy. 


semilooper (sem-i-lé’pér), n. A semigeometer. 

semilor (sem’i-lér), π. Same as similor. 

semilucent (sem-i-li’sent), a. Half-trans- 
parent. 





semimembranous 


"Twas Sleep slow journeying with head on pillow,.. .« 
His litter of smooth semilucent mist 
Diversely tinged with rose and amethyst. 
Keats, Endymion, iv. 
semilunar (sem-i-li’nir),a. andn. [< F. semi- 
lunaire = Sp. Pg. semilunar = It. semilunare, < 
NL. *semilunaris, ¢ L. semi-, half, + luna, moon: 
see lunar.) 1. a. Resembling a half-moon in 
form; half-moon shaped; loosely, in anat., bot., 
and zoodl., erescentic in shape; crescentiform; 
meniscoid; concavo-convex: noting several 
structures, without much regard for precision 
in the implied meaning. 
The eyes are guarded with a semilunar ridge. N. Grew. 


Semilunar aortic valves, the three pocket-like valves 
at the origin of the aorta. The free margin is strength- 
ened by a fibrous band, and is thickened at a middle 
point called the corpus Arantii. 'The valves are attached 
by their convex borders to the arterial wall at its point of 
junction with the ventricle.— Semilunar bone, the sec- 
ond bone of the proximal row of the carpus, in man a small, 
irregularly cubic bone articulating with the radius, sca- 
hoid, cuneiform, magnum, and unciform. Also called 
unare,intermedium, and os lunare, semilunare, or lunatum. 
See semilunare.—Semilunar cartilage. See cartilage, 
and cut under knee-joint.— Semilunar cavity, in anat., 
the sigmoid cavity at the lower end of the radius. See 
sigmoid.—Semilunar fascia, a strong, flat, aponeurotic 
band which passes downward and inward from the inner 
side of the lower part of the biceps tendon to blend with 
the deep fascia of the forearm. Also called bicipital fascia 
(which see, under bicipital). See cut under median.— Semi- 
lunar pats NS ear Same as semilunar cartilage.— 
Semilunar fold of the eye, the plica semilunaris or ru- 
dimentary third eyelid of man and many other mammals. 
—Semilunar fold of Douglas [James Douglas, Scot- 
tish physician and anatomist (1675 -1741)]. (a) The lower 
concave border of the posterior layer of the sheath of the 
rectus muscle, lying about midway between the umbilicus 
and pubis. (6) Same as rectovesical fold (which see, under 
rectovesical).— Semilunar folds of the peritoneum, 
the recto-uterine folds. See cut under peritoneum.— 
Semilunar fossa or depression, in ornith., one of a pair 
of large crescentic cavities on top of the skull, one over 
each orbit, lodging a supraorbital gland whose secretion 
is conducted into the nasal cavity. It is very commonly 
resent in water-birds, as loons for example.—Semi- 
unar ganglion, See ganglion.— Semilunar lobes of 
the cerebellum, the superior posterior and inferior pos- 
terior lobes.—Semilunar membrane, in ornith. See 
membrane.—Semilunar notch, in anat.: (a) The inter- 
clavicular notch. (9) The suprascapular notch.—Semi- 
lunar pulmonary valve, one of three pocket-like valves 
which guard the opening of the pulmonary artery into 
the right ventricle of the heart, They are very like the 
aortic valves of the same name (see above).=Syn. Semi- 
lunar, Sigmoid. In anatomy, formerly (as still sometimes) 
these words described the same crescentic figure, for the 
reason that a later form of the Greek letter sigma, =, was 
like aC. The two forms are distinguished in structures 
later named. Sonepere sigmoid (cavity of the ulna) with 
sigmoid (flexure of e rectum), under sigmotd, a. 
II. ». The semilunar or lunar bone of the 
wrist. See semilunare. 
semilunare (sem‘i-li-na‘ré), ”.; pl. semilunaria 
(-ri-i). [NL.: see semilunar.] The semilunar 
bone of the wrist; the second bone of the proxi- 
mal row of earpals, between the scaphoid and 
the cuneiform: so called from its coneavo-con- 
vex shape in the human wrist. More fully 
called os semilunare. Also lunare and lunatum. 
See scapholunare, and cuts under Artiodactyla, 
hand, Perissodactyla, pisiform, and scapholu- 
nar. 
semilunary (sem-i-li’na-ri), a. [As semilunar 
+ -y.] Same as semilunar. [Rare.] 
The Soldania Bay is of a semi-lunary forme. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa (ed. 1638), p. 13. 
semilunate (sem-i-li’nat), a. [< NL. *semi- 
luna, half-moon, + -atel (cf. lunate).] Same as 
semilunar. 
semimalignant (sem’i-ma-lig’nant), a. Some- 
what but not very malignant: said of tumors. 
semimature (sem/’i-ma-tir’), a. [ME. semyma- 
ture, < LL. semimaturus, half-ripe, < semi-, half, 
+ maturus, ripe.] Half-ripe. 
Semymature also me may hem glene, 
And daies V in salt water hem lene. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 123. 
semimembranose (sem-i-mem’bra-nds), a. 
Same as semimembranous. 
semimembranosus (sem-i-mem-bra-n6’sus), 7.; 
pl. semimembranosi (-si). [NL. (se. musculus): 
see semimembranous.] A long muscle of the 
back of the thigh, or postfemoral region, aris- 
ing from the ischial tuberosity, and inserted 
chiefly into the back part of the inner tuber- 
osity of the tibia: so called from its semimem- 
branous character in man, retained in few other 


animals. Its tendon forms one of the inner hamstrings, 
and also expands to enter into the formation of the pos- 
terior ligament of the knee-joint. Its action flexes the 
leg upon the thigh. Also called membranosus and ischio- 
poplititibialis, 

semimembranous (sem-i-mem’bra-nus), a. In 
anat., partly membranous; intersected by sev- 
eral broad, flat tendinous intervals, as the semi- 
membranosus. 


semi-menstrual 


semi-menstrual (sem-i-men‘stré-al), a. [< L. 
semi-, half, + menstrualis, monthly.]  Half- 
monthly: specifically noting an inequality of 
the tide which goes through its changes every 
half-month. 

semi-metal (sem-i-met’al), ». In old chem., a 
metal that is not malleable, as bismuth, arsenic, 
antimony, zinc, etc. The semi-metals were at first 
called “‘ bastards” of the metals proper: thus, antimony 
was considered to be the bastard of lead, bismuth of tin, 
etc. The number, character, and relations of the semi- 
metals were quite differently given by the older chemists : 
Boerhave classed various ores among them ; Brandt (1735) 
made them six in number—namely, quicksilver, antimony, 
bismuth, cobalt, arsenic, and zinc. His putting cobalt (a 
malleable and ductile metal) among the semi-metals was 
due to the fact that this metal was known at that time 
only in a very impure condition. 

semi-metallic (sem/’i-me-tal’ik),a. Pertaining 
to or having the character of a semi-metal ; im- 
perfectly metallic in character. 

semi-metamorphosis (sem-i-met-a-mdér’f6-sis), 
π. In entom., same as demi-metamorphosis, See 
also hemimetaboly. 

semiminim (sem’i-min-im), ». [< ML. semi- 
minima; as semi- + minim.] In medieval mu- 
sical notation, same as crotchet, or, with a hook 
added to the sign, same as quaver, the former 
being called major, the latter minor. 

semiminima (sem-i-min’i-mi), 3. 
semiminim. — . 

semimonthly (sem-i-munth’li), a. Occurring 
twice in each month. 

semi-mute (sem-i-mit’), α. απᾶ π. I. a. Noting 
a person who, owing to the loss of the sense of 
hearing, has lost also to a great extent the fac- 
ulty of speech, or who, owing to congenital deaf- 
ness, has never perfectly acquired that faculty. 

II. ». A person thus affected. 

seminal (sem’i-nal),a.andn. [< OF. seminal, 
¥. séminal = Pr. Sp. Pg. seminal = It. seminale, 
< L. seminalis, relating to seed, < semen (semin-), 
seed: see semen.] I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
seed or semen or the elements of reproduction. 
— 2. Containing the seed or elements of repro- 
duction; germinal: as, seminal principles. 

The Spirit of God produced them [whales] then, and es- 
tablished, and conserves ever since, that seminal power 
which we call nature, to produce all creatures... ina 
perpetual succession. Donne, Sermons, xxix. 
3. Rudimentary; original; primary. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of “ Paradise Lost”; 
but it is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of excellence. 

Johnson, Milton. 


Seminal animalcule, a spermatozoén.— Seminal cap- 
sule. Same as vesicula seminalis.— Seminal cartridge, 
seminal rope, in cephalopods. See spermatophore.— 
Seminal cyst, a cyst of the testicle near the epididymis. 
— Seminai fluid, semen.—Seminal leaf. Same as seed- 
leaf or cotyledon.—Seminal receptacle. See sperma- 
theca.— Seminal vesicle. Same as vesicula seminalis. 


II.+ ». A seed; a seminal or rudimentary 
element. 
The seminals of other iniquities. 
Sir Τ. Browne, Christ. Mor,, iii. 4. 
seminality (sem-i-nal’i-ti), απ. [< seminal + 
-ity.) Seminal, germinal, or reproductive qual- 
ity or principle. 
There was a seminality and contracted Adam in the rib, 


which, by the information of a soul, was individuated into 
Eve. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1. 


[For explanation of this extract, see theory of incasement 
(under incasement), and spermist. | 


seminally (sem’i-nal-i), adv. Asa seed, germ, 
or reproductive element; as regards germs or 
germination. Gauden, Tears of the Ch., p. 470. 


seminar (sem-i-nir’), n. [< G. seminar: see 
seminary.) In German and American univer- 
sities, a room or suite of rooms equipped with 
books, οἵο., for the use of students in some 
special department; hence, the studies pur- 
sued or work done in a seminar; the group 
of instructors and students working in a semi- 
nar. Englished seminary. 

seminarian (sem-i-na’ri-an),n. [< seminary + 
-an.| Same as seminarist. 

seminarist (sem’i-na-rist),n. [<F. séminariste 
= Sp. Pg. It. seminarista = D. G. Sw. Dan. semi- 
narist ; as seminar-y + -ist.) A member of a 
seminary; specifically, a Roman Catholic priest 
educated in a foreign seminary. 

Seminarists now come from Rome to pervert souls. 
Sheldon, Miracles (1616), p. 170. (Latham.) 

seminary (sem’i-na-ri), a. andn. ΠΠ. a, = Pg. 
It. seminario, ς L. seminarius, of or pertainin 
to seed, < semen (semin-), seed: see semen. IL 
n.< ME. semynairie, ς OF. seminaire, F. sémi- 
naire = Sp. Pg. It. seminario, a seed-plot, a 
seminary, = G. seminar, a seminary, <¢ L. semi- 
narium, a seed-plot, nursery-garden, NL. a 


Same as 
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school, seminary, neut. of seminarius, of or per- 
taining to seed: seel.] JI, a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to seed or semen; seminal. 

They [detractors] so comprehend those seminarie ver- 
tues to men vnknown that those things which, in course 
of time or by growing degrees, Nature of itselfe can effect, 
they, by their art and skil in hastning the works of Na- 
ture, can contriue and compasse in a moment. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 76. 


Seminary vessels, both preparatory and ejaculatory. 

J. Smith, On Old Age (1666), p. 117. 
2. Of or pertaining to a seminary (def. II., 3): 
said of a Roman Catholic priest. 

In 1584, a law was enacted, enjoining all Jesuits, sem#- 
nary priests, and other priests, whether ordained within or 
without the kingdom, to depart from it within forty days, 
on pain of being adjudged traitors. 

Haliam, Hist. Eng., I. 153. 
3. Of or pertaining to a seminary (def. II., 5): 
as, a seminary course. 
TI. n.3; pl. seminaries (-riz). 1+. Aseed-plot; 
ground where seed is sown for producing plants 
for transplantation; a nursery: now only in 
figurative use. 
But in the semynairie moost thai roote 


With dounge and moolde admixt unto thaire roote. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 5.), p. 78. 


Some, at the first transplanting trees out of their semi- 
naries, cut them off about an inch from the ground, and 
plant them like quickset. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


That precious trainment [art] is miserably abused which 
should be the fountain of skill, the root of virtue, the 
seminary of government, the foundation of all private and 
public good. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
Figuratively —2, The original place or original 
stock whence anything is brought, 

But the Arke preuaileth ouer the preuailing waters, a 
figure of the Church, the remnant of the Church, the rem- 
nant of the elder and Seminarie of the new world. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 40. 


Whoever shall look into the seminary and beginnings 
of the monarchies of this world he shall find them founded 
on poverty. Bacon, Speech for Naturalization (Works, 

[εά. Spedding, X. 324). 


The council chamber at Edinburgh had been, during a 
quarter of a century, a seminary of all public and private 
vices, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
8. Aplace of education; any school, academy, 
college, or university in which persons (espe- 
cially the young) are instructed in the several 
branches of learning which may qualify them 
for their future employments; specifically, a 
school for the education of men for the priest- 
hood or ministry. 

Certaine other Schooles in the towne farre remote from 


this Colledge, which serueth for another Seminary to in- 
struct their Nouices. Coryat, Crudities, I. 68. 


He [Cardinal Allen] procur’d a Seminary to be set up in 
Doway for the English. Baker, Chronicles, p. 381. 

I closed the course at our Seminary here just two weeks 
before you returned. W.M. Baker, New Timothy, Ρ. 33. 
4. Aseminary priest; a Roman Catholic priest 
educated in a seminary, especially a foreign 
one; a seminarist. 

Able Christians should rather turne Jesuites and Semi- 


naries than run into Convents and Frieries. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 46. 


A while agone, they made me, yea me, to mistake an 
honest zealous pursuivant for a seminary. 
Β. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 


Of a long time I have not only been supposed a Papist, 
but a seminary, a Jesuit, an emissary of Rome. 
Penn, Speech, March 22, 1678. 
5. Insome universities and institutions, a group 
of advanced students pursuing some branch by 
real research, the writing of theses, etc.; also, 
the course of study engaged in by such stu- 
dents; a seminary course. Compare seminar, 
of which seminary is used as the English form. 
seminate (sem’i-nat), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. sem- 
inated, ppr. seminating. [< L. seminatus, pp. 
of seminare, sow, engender, also beget, bring 
forth, produce, propagate, < semen (semin-), 
seed: see semen. Cf. disseminate.] To sow; 
spread; propagate; inseminate; disseminate. 
Thus all were doctors who first seminated learning in 


the world by special instinct and direction of God. 
Waterhouse, Apology, p. 19. (Latham.) 


Sir Thomas More, and others who had intended to sem- 
inate, engender, and breed among the people and sub- 
jects of the King a most mischievous and seditious opin- 
ion. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iv. 

semination (sem-i-na’shon), n. [= F. sémina- 
tion = It. seminazione, seminagione, < L. semi- 
natio(n-), 8 sowing, propagation, ς seminare, 
pp. seminatus, sow, propagate: see seminate. ] 
1. The act of sowing; the act of disseminating; 
insemination. 


If the place you sow in be too cold for an autumnal 
semination. velyn. 


2+. Propagation; breeding. 


i.» Sa Se 


semiology 


Thus thay enduring in lust and delyte 
The spreetes of tham gat that were gyauntes tyte, 
With the nature of themeselves and syminacion, 
Thay wer brought forthe by there ymaginacion. 

MS. Lansdowne 208, f. 2. (Halliweil.) 


3. In bot., the natural dispersion of seeds; the 
process of seeding. 

seminet, v.t. [= F. semer = It. seminare, < L. 
seminare, sow, < semen (semin-), seed: see sem- 
inate.) To sow; seatter. 


Her garments blue, and semined with stars. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


seminiferous (sem-i-nif’e-rus), a. [< L. semen 
(semin-), seed, + ferre = E. bear1.] 1. Seed- 
bearing; producing seed.—2. Serving to carry 
semen; containing or conveying the seminal 
fluid.—sSeminiferous scale, in bot., a scale above the 


bract-scale in the Coniferz, upon which the ovules, and 
ultimately the seeds, are placed. 


seminific (sem-i-nif’ik),a. [« L. semen (semin-), 
seed (see semen), + -ficus, < facere, make (see 
-fic).] Producing semen; forming the seminal 
fiuid. 

seminifical (sem-i-nif’i-kal), a. [< seminifie + 
-al.| Same as seminific. 

seminification (sem-i-nif-i-ka’shon), ». [< L. 
semen (semin-), seed, + -ficatio(n-), < facere, 
make.] Propagation from the seed or seminal 
parts. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. [Rare. ] 

seminist (sem‘i-nist), n. [« L. semen (semin-), 
seed, + -ist.] In biol., one who believes that 
the embryo is formed from admixture of male 
semen with the so-called seed of the female. The 
theory is an old one, and in its original form was crude; 
in its present exact form, it declares one of the most fun- 
damental and comprehensive of biological facts, and has 
been minutely worked out in detail by embryologists. The 
use of the word ovum for seed would adapt the old theory to 
the most exacting of modern conceptions respecting the 
parts taken by the male and female elements of generation. 
A seminist is in no sense to be confounded with a spermist 
(which see). See also nucleus, pronucleus, feminonucieus, 
masculonucleus, gamete, gamogenesis, generation, repro- 
duction, egg1, ovum, spermatozodn, and sex. 

Seminole (sem’i-n6l), n. and a. [Ind. (Flor- 
ida).] 1. 1. A member of a tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians, allied to the Creeks, and formerly 


resident in Florida. They were defeated by United 
States troops in two wars, 1817-18 and 1835-42, and the 
greater part are now on reservations in the Indian Terri- 

ee though a small number still inhabit some parts of 
‘lorida. 


ΤΙ. a. Of or relating to the Seminoles. 

semi-nude (sem-i-nud’), a. [¢< L. seminudus, 
half-naked, ς semi-, half, + nudus, naked: see 
nude.| Half-naked. 

seminulum (sé-min’i-lum), ».; pl. seminula 
(-18).. [{NL., dim. of L. semen (semin-), seed: 
see semen.] A little seed; a spore. 

seminvariant (sem-in-va’ri-ant), n. [ς sem(i)- 
+ invariant.| A function of the coefficients of 
a binary quantic which remains unaltered but 
for a constant factor when x + {15 substituted 
for α, but not when y + / is substituted for y. 
A seminvariant is the leading coefficient of a covariant. 
Otherwise called peninvariant. 

seminvariantive (sem-in-va’ri-an-tiv), a. [< 
seminvariant + -ive.] Having the character of 
a seminvariant. 

seminymph (sem‘i-nimf), π. The nymph or 
pupa of an insect which undergoes only semi- 
metamorphosis; a hemimetabolic nymph; a 
propupa. 

semi-obscure (sem/i-ob-skir’), a. In entom., 
noting the wings of hymenopterous or other in- 
sects when they are deeply tinged with brownish 
eray, but semidiaphanous or semi-transparent. 

semi-official (sem’i-o-fish’al),a. Partly official ; 
having some degree of official authority; made 
upon information from those who have official 
knowledge: as, a semi-official confirmation of a 
report; a semi-official organ. 

semi-officially (sem/i-o-fish’al-i), adv. With 
semi-official authority; as if from official 
sources or with official authority; in a semi- 
official manner: as, it is semi-officially an- 
nounced; the statement is made semi-officially. 

ποστ μασ. semeiography (sé-mi-og’ra-fi), 
π. [ς Gr. σηµεῖον, a mark, a trace, + -γραφία,« 
γράφειν, write.] The doctrine of signs in gener- 
al; specifically, in pathol., a description of the 
marks or symptoms of diseases. 

semiologic, semeiologic (se’mi-9-loj’ik), a. [< 
semiolog-y + -ἶο.] Same as semiological. 

semiological, semeiological (sé’mi-96-loj’i- 
kal), a. {[ς semiologic + -al.] Relating to se- 
miology, or the doctrine of signs; specifically, 
pertaining to the symptoms of diseases. Also 
semiologic, semeiologic. 

semiology, semeiology (sé-mi-ol’6-ji), πι. [For- 
merly improp. semology ; ¢ Gr. σηµεῖον, a Mark, 
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sign, + -Aoyia, « λέγειν, say, speak: see -ology. | 
1. The logical theory of signs, of the condi- 
tions of their fulfilling their functions, of their 
chief kinds, etc.— 2+. The use of gestures to ex- 
press thought. 
These ways of signifying our thoughts by gestures, 
called by the learned Bishop Wilkins semology. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, Pref. 
3. The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
morbid symptoms and their pathological sig- 
nificance; symptomatology; semiotics. 


Semeiology infers, from the widening of one pupil, which 
of internal double organs is most diseased. Mind, IX. 97. 


semi-opacoust (sem’i-0-pa’kus), a. Semi- 
opaque. 

Semiopacous bodies are such as, looked upon in an or- 
dinary light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not 
wont to be discriminated from the rest of opacous a 

Ε oyle. 
semi-opal (sem-i-6’pal), . A variety of opal 
not possessing opalescence. 
semi-opaque (sem/i-d-pak’), a. Half-transpa- 
rent; half-opaque. 
Semioptera (sé-mi-op’te-ri), π. [NL. (G. R. 
Gray, 1859), < Gr. σηµεῖον, a mark, standard, + 
πτερόν, Wing.| A genus of Paradiseide, char- 





Wallace’s Standardwing (Sez2optera wallacet). 


acterized by the two long white plumes which 
project from each wing of the male, and by the 
extension of a burnished green pectoral shield 
into long lateraltufts; the standardwings. The 
only species known is S. wallacei, 119 inches 
long, inhabiting the islands of Batchian and 
Jilolo. 

semi-orbicular (sem’i-ér-bik’i-lir), a. 1. 
Having the shape of a half-orb or -sphere.— 2. 
In entom., bounded approximately by half a 
circle and its diameter. 

semi-ordinate (sem-i-ér’di-nat), n. In conic 
sections, half a chord bisected by the transverse 
diameter of a conic. 

semiosseous (sem-i-os’é-us), a. Partly bony; 
somewhat or incompletely ossified. 

Semiotellus (sé’mi-6-tel’us), ». [NL. (West- 
wood, 1840), dim. of Semiotus, a generic name, 
« Gr. σηµειωτός, noted, < σημεῖον, a mark: see se- 
meion.| A genus of hymenopterous parasites of 





Semtotellus chalctdtphagus. 


a, female, from side: 4, male, from above. 


Π (Hair-lines indicate 
natural sizes.) 


the family Chalcidide and subfamily Pteroma- 


ling, of few species, but wide distribution. g, 
chalcidiphagus is a notably beneficial insect, as it is a com- 
mon parasite of the destructive joint-worm of the United 
States (Jsosoma horde). See joint-worm and Isosoma. 


semiotic, semeiotic (sé-mi-ot’ik), a. [« Gr. o7- 
µειωτικός, fitted for marking, portending, < ση- 
μειοῦν, mark, interpret as a portent, < onueiov, a 
mark, sign: see semeion.] Relating to signs; 
specifically, relating to the symptoms of dis- 
eases; symptomatic. 
semiotics, semeiotics (sé-mi-ot’iks), n. [Pl. 
of semiotic, semeiotic (see -ics).] 1. The ἆοο- 
trine or science of signs; the language of signs. 
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—2. Specifically, that branch of pathology 
which is concerned with the significance of 
all symptoms in the human body, whether 
healthy or diseased; symptomatology; semi- 
ology. 
αμ οψαΊ (sem-i-0’val), a. In zo6l., having the 
form of half an oval; semi-elliptieal. 
semiovate (sem-i-d’vat), a. In zoél., having 
the form of half an ovate surface or plane. 
semioviparous (sem/i-6-vip’a-rus), a. Imper- 
fectly viviparous, as an implacental mammal: 
noting the marsupials and monotremes (the 
latter, however, have been ascertained to be 
oviparous). 
semiovoid (sem-i-6’void), a. In zodl., having 
the form of half an ovoid solid. 
semipalmate(sem-i-pal’mat),a. Half-webbed, 
as the toes of a bird; 
having partly webbed 
or imperfectly pal- 
mate feet, as a bird: 
applied to many 
species whose toes 
are webbed at the 
base only, or not 
more than half-way 
to their ends. Com- 
pare cuts under bi- 
colligate and palmate. 
semipalmated (sem-i-pal’ma-ted), a. Semipal- 
mate: mostly used of the birds themselves: as, 
the semipalmated plover, snipe, sandpiper, etc. 
See cut under Hreunetes. 
semipalmation (sem‘i-pal-ma’shon),. Half- 
webbing of the toes, as a bird’s; the state of 
being semipalmated. | 
Such basal webbing of the toes is called semipalmation. 
It . . . occurs in many birds of prey, in most gallinaceous 
birds, etc.; the term is mostly restricted, in descriptive 


ornithology, to those wading birds, or grallatores, in which 
it occurs. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 131. 


semi-parabola (sem/i-pa-rab’6-li), ». In math., 
a curve of such a nature that the powers of its 
ordinates are to each other as the next lower 
powers of its abscissas. 

semipause (sem’i-pAz), Λι. 
notation, a semibreve rest. 





Semipalmate Foot of Willet (Sy- 
phemia semipalimata), 


In medieval musical 
See restl, 8 (0). 


semipectinate (sem-i-pek’ti-nat), a. Same as 
demi-pectinate. 
semiped (sem’i-ped), . [« L. semipes (-ped-), a 


halt-foot, ς semi-, half, + pes (ped-) = E. foot:] 
In pros., a half-foot. 

semipedal (sem’i-ped-al), a. [< semiped + -al.] 
In pros., pertaining to or constituting a half- 
foot. 

Semi-Pelagian (sem/i-pé-la’ji-an), a. and n. 
I, a. Half-Pelagian; pertaining to the Semi- 
Pelagians or their tenets. 

II, α. One who holds to the system of Semi- 
Pelagianism. 

Semi-Pelagianism (sem“i-pé-la’ji-an-izm), n. 
The compromise between Augustinianism and 
Pelagianism attempted in the fifth century by 
Cassian in southern France, who maintained 
that man is morally sick, in opposition to Au- 
gustine, who asserted that he is morally dead, 
and to Pelagius, who held that heis morally well. 
The Semi-Pelagians believe that the free will of man co- 
operates with divine grace in the attainment of salvation, 
and that God determines to save those who he sees will 
of themselves seek salvation. Semi-Pelagianism therefore 
denies unconditional election, and substitutes a doctrine 


of predestination conditioned upon man’s exercise of his 
free will to choose the good. 
Partially 


semipellucid (sem’i-pe-li’sid), a. 
pellucid; imperfectly transparent: as, a semi- 
pellucid gem. 

semipenniform (sem-i-pen’i-férm), a. Half 
penniform; penniform on one side only; in 
anat., specifically, noting a muscle whose fleshy 
fibers converge on one side of a tendon, like 
the web on one side of the shaft of a feather. 

semiperfect (sem-i-pér’fekt), a. In entom., 
nearly perfect; deficient in some parts: as, 
semiperfect limbs; a semiperfect neuration. 

Semiphyllidia (sem/i-fi-lid’i-d), n. pl. [NL.: 
see Semiphyllidiana.] Same as Semiphyllidi- 


a. 

Semiphyllidiacea (sem/i-fi-lid-i-a’sé-i), . pl. 
[NL., < Semiphyllidi(ana) + -acea.] Same as 
Semiphyllidiana. 

semiphyllidian (sem/i-fi-lid’i-an), a.andn. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Semiphyllidiana. 

ΤΙ. η. A semiphyllidian or monopleurobran- 
chiate gastropod. 

Semiphyllidiana (sem’i-fi-lid-i-a’ni), n. pl. 
[NL.,< L. semi-, half, + Gr. φύλλον, a leaf.] In 
Lamarck’s classification, a family of gastropods 
having the gills in a row on the right side of 


semirefiex 


the body, containing the genera Plewrobranchus 
and Umbrella. 

Semiphyllidide (sem/i-fi-lid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Semiphyllid(iana) + -ide.] Same as Semi- 
phylliidiana. More correctly Semiphyllidiide. 

semipiscine (sem-i-pis’in), a. Half fish-like: 
as, the semipiscine form of Oannes or Dagon. 
See cut under Dagon. 

Semiplantigrada (sem’i-plan-tig’ra-dii), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of semiplantigradus: see semi- 
plantigrade.| <A division of Carnivora, inelud- 
ing those carnivores which are semiplantigrade. 
It corresponds to the family Mustelide. 

semiplantigrade (sem-i-plan’ti-grad), a. [< 
NL. semiplantigradus, < Li. semi-, half, + NL. 
plantigradus: see plantigrade.| Incompletely 
plantigrade; partly digitigrade; subplanti- 
grade; of or pertaining to the Semiplantigrada. 

semiplastic (sem-i-plas’tik), a. Tmpertectly 

plastic; in a state between full plasticity and 
rigidity. 

These impurities had been gathered while the glass was 

in a semi-plastic condition. Sct. Amer., N. Β., LIV. 184. 

The falling body [meteoric iron] was partly semiplastic. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXX. 236. 

Semiplotina (sem/i-pl6-ti’ni), ». pl. [NL., < 
Semiplotus + -ina2.) In Giinther’s classifica- 
tion of fishes, the sixth group or subfamily of 
ο prncits, typified by the penus Semiplotus. 
They have the air-bladder developed into an anterior and 
posterior section; the pharyngeal teeth in a single, dou- 
ble, or triple series (the outer never containing more than 
seven teeth); the anal fin short or of moderate length, with 
from eight to eleven branched rays not extending forward 
to below the dorsal fin; the lateral line, if complete, run- 
ning in or nearly in the middle of the tail ; and the dorsal 


fin elongate, with numerous branched rays and one osse- 
ous ray. They are found in Asiatic streams. 
(NL., < 


Semiplotine (sem’i-pl6-ti’né), n. pl. 
Semiplotus + -inz.] Same as Semiplotina. 

Semiplotus (sem-i-pl6’tus),». [NL., <¢ L. semi-, 
half, + Gr. πλωτός, sailing, floating: see Plotus. ] 
A genus of eyprinoid fishes, typical of the sub- 
family Semiplotina. The sundaree, S. macclel- 
landi, of Assam, is a species. 

semipluma (sem-i-plé’mii), ”.; pl. semiplume 
(-mé). [NL.: see semiplume.] In ornith., a 
semiplume. See feather. 

semiplumaceous (sem/i-plj-ma’shius), a. In 
ornith., having or partaking of the character of 
a semiplume: noting a feather of partly penna- 
ceous and partly plumulaceous structure. 

semiplume(sem’i-plém),n. [< NL. semipluma,< 
L. semi-, half, + pluma, a small soft feather: see 
plume.] In ornith., a feather of partly downy 
structure, possessing a pennaceous stem and a 
plumulaceous web. See feather. 

Bere) (sem-i-pu’ pi), ”.; pl. semipupe (-pé). 
[NL., ς L. semi-, half, + NL. pupa, Ῥαρα.] In 
entom., same as pseudopupa or propupa. 

κο (sem-i-pa’pal), a. [ς semipupa + 
-al.| Of the character of a semipupa; semi- 
nymphal. 

semiquadrate (sem-i-kwod’rat), π. In astrol., 
an aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other 45 degrees, or half a quadrant. 

semiquartile (sem-i-kwar’ til), n. 
semiquadrate. 

semiquaver (sem’i-kwa-vér), n. 1. In musical 
notation, same as sixteenth-note.— 2. Figura- 
tively, something of very short duration; a very 
short space of time. 

Till then, earth’s semiquaver, mirth, farewell. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 15. 
See taken rest. Same as sizteenth-note rest. See rest}, 
(b). 


Same as 


semiaquaver (sem’i-kwa-vér), v. t. [ς semi- 
quaver, π.] To play or sing in, or as in, semi- 
quavers. 

With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quay’ring and semiquav’ring care away. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 127. 

Semi-Quietism (sem-i-kwi’et-izm),n. The doe- 
trine of the Semi-Quietists. 

Semi-Quietist (sem-i-kwi’et-ist), π. One of a 
sect of mysties which maintains with the Quiet- 
ists that the most perfect state of the soul is 
passive contemplation, but holds that this state 
is incompatible with external sinful or sensual 
action. 

semiquintile (sem-i-kwin’til), ». In astrol., an 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other half of the quintile, or 36 degrees. 

semirecondite (sem’i-ré-kon’dit), a. Half- 
hidden or half-concealed; specifically, in zodl., 
noting the head of an insect half-concealed 
within the shield of the thorax. 

semireflex (sem-i-ré’fleks), a. Involuntarily or 
irreflectively performed, yet not altogether be- 
yond the influence of the will. 


semi-regular 


semi-regular (sem-i-reg’i-lir), a. [<« NL. semi- 
regularis (Kepler); as semi- + regular.]_ Per- 
taining to or containing a quadrilateral which 
has four equal sides, but only pairs of equal 


angles. A semi-regular solid is one whose faces are all 
alike and semi-regular, which has dissimilar solid angles, 
distinct in the number of their lines, but not more than 
two kinds of them, lying on the surfaces of not more than 
two concentric spheres, and of each class of angles there 
are the same number as in a regular solid. Of semi-regu- 
lar solids, so defined, there are but two—the rhombic do- 
decahedron and the triacontahedron ; but modern writers 
eh intend by the semi-regular solids the Archimedean 
ies. 


semi-retractile (sem-i-ré-trak’til), a. Retrac- 
tile to some extent, as the claws of various 
carnivores, but incapable of being completely 
sheathed like a cat’s. Hncyc. Brit., XV. 440. 

semirhomb (sem‘i-romb), n. One half of the 
pectinated rhomb or hydrospire of a eystic 
echinoderm, each half being a separate piece. 
See hydrospire. 

seule (99m ring) m. In zodl., a tracheal 
or bronchial half-ring. See tracheal rings (un- 

der ring!), and cut under pessulus. 

semis (s6’mis), nm. [L.,< semi-, half, + as, as: 
see as*,] A bronze coin of the ancient Roman 
republic, half the value of the as. The obverse 
type is a head of Jupiter, the reverse type the 
prow of a vessel, and the mark of value 8S. 

semisagittate (sem-i-saj‘i-tat), a. In entom., 
shaped like the longitudinal half of a 
barbed arrow-head, or like the barbed 
end of a fish-hook; acuminate, recti- 
linear on one side, and spreading to a 
sharp projection on the other: noting 
color-marks, especially on the wings 
of Lepidoptera. 

semi-savage (sem-i-sav’aj), a. and n. 
I. a. Semibarbarian; half-civilized. 

ΤΙ. ». A half-civilized person; a 
semibarbarian. 

Semi-Saxon (sem-i-sak’sn), a and n. Early 
Middle English: an inexact term applied to 
Middle English in its first stage, the period 
from about 1150 to about 1250, when the Saxon 
inflections had not wholly fallen away. 

semisection (sem-i-sek’shon), n. Same as hemi- 
section. 

Homén also, after semisection of the cervical region in 
dogs, found distinct degenerating fibres in the opposite 
lateral tract. Lancet, No. 3424, p. 720. 

semiseptate (sem-i-sep’tiat), a. In bot. and 
zool., half-partitioned; having a dissepiment 
which does not project into the cavity to which 
it belongs sufficiently to separate it into two 
entire cells. 

semisextile (sem-i-seks’til), ». In astrol., an 
aspect of two planets when they are distant 
from each other the half of a sextile, or 30 
degrees. 

semi-smile (sem’i-smil), η. A faint smile; a 
suppressed or forced smile. [Rare.] 

Mr. Beaufort put on a doleful and doubtful semi-smile 
of welcome. Bulwer, Night and Morning, iv. 3. 

semisolid (sem-i-sol’id), n. anda. JI, n. Asur- 
face composed of facets, like a geometrical 
solid, but not closing so as to inclose space. 

II. a. Half-solid. 

semisospire (sem’i-so-spir), n. [ς ML. semisu- 
spirium, q. ν.] In medieval musical notation, 
same as eighth-note rest. Also semisuspirium. 
semi-sound (sem’i-sound), ». [< ME. semisoun; 
as semi- + sound5.] A half-sound; a low or 
broken tone. [Rare.] 

Softe he cougheth with a semy soun. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 511. 

semispata (sem-i-spa’ti), n. [ML., also semi- 

spathium, Li. semispatha, ς Li. semi-, half, + 

spatha, a broad two-edged sword: see spathe. ] 

A Frankish dagger about 2 feet long, having a 

single edge, and several grooves in the back of 
the blade. See saz}, 1. 

semi-spherical (sem-i-sfer’i-kal), a. Having 
the figure of a half-sphere; hemispherical. 
semispinalis (sem’i-spi-na’lis), .; pl. semispi- 
nales (-lez). [NL. (sce. musculus).] A deep 
muscular layer of the back, in the vertebral 
groove beneath the complexus, splenius, spina- 
lis dorsi, and longissimus. It consists of oblique 
fascicles extending across several vertebre, from the 
transverse and articular processes to the spinous pro- 
cesses. The series extend in man from the lower part of 
the thoracic to the upper part of the cervical region, and 
those of the back and neck respectively are sometimes 


distinguished as μα: ἄογδί and semispinalis colli. 
—Semispinalis capitis. Same as complexus?2, 


semisquare (sem’i-skwar), η. In astrol., an as- 
pect of two planets when they are 45 degrees 
distant from each other. 


Semisagit- 
tate Mark. 
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semi-steel (sem’i-stél), n. Puddled steel. [U.S.] 
semisubstitution (sem-i-sub-sti-ti’shon), n. A 
linear transformation of two variables in which 
one of them remains unaltered. 
semisupernatural (sem-i-sii-pér-nat’i-ral), a. 
Half-divine and half-human: used of the classic 
demigods or heroes. 
The Greeks . . . were surrounded with a world of semi- 
supernatural beings. 
1. S. Perrin, Religion of Philosophy, p. 442. 
semisupinated (sem-i-sii’pi-na-ted),a. Placed 
in a position between supination and pronation, 
as the hand. 
When the hand is semisupinated, i. e. with the radius 


and ulna parallel. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 534. 


semisuspirium (sem/i-su-spir’i-um), Άι. pl. 
semisuspiria (-%). [ML.,< L. semi-, half, + su- 
spirium, a breathing, ς suspirare, breathe: see 
suspire.] Same as semisospire. 
semita (sem’i-ti), .; pl. semite (-té). [NL., < 
L. semita, a narrow way, a path.] In echino- 
derms, a fasciole; a sort of 
lesser ambulacrum (having, 
however, nothing to do with 
the ambulacral organs proper), 
consisting of a band of minute 
close-set tubercles which bear 
ciliated clubbed spines. Sem- 
its are characteristic of the 
spatangoid sea-urchins. See 
also cut under Spatangoida. 
semital (sem’i-tal),a. [<« NL. 
semita + -al. Cf. L. semitalis, 
of or belonging to a path.] Of 
or pertaining to a semita: as, a 
semital spine; a semital tuber- 


cle.—§emital spine, the peculiar 
clavate ciliated spine borne upon a 
semital tubercle, 


semi-tangent (sem-i-tan’jent), 
n. In math., the tangent of half 
an are, 
semitary}, x. An obsolete form of simitar. 
Here, disarm me, take my semitary. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, v. 2. 
semitaur (sem’i-tar), x. [Formerly semitaure, 
semitawre;. < L. semi-, half, + taurus, a bull.] 


A fabulous animal, half bull and half man. 
Semitaurs are among the commonest representations in 
Hindu religious art. The ordinary form is figured under 
Durga, which goddess is usually depicted spearing or 
cutting off the human head of asemitaur. Also semitaure. 


He sees Chimeras, Gorgons, Mino-Taures, 
Medusas, Haggs, Alectos, Semi-Taures. 
Sylvester, tr. of Bethulia’s Rescue, vi. 


Some semitawres, and some more halfe a beare, 
Other halfe swine deepe wallowing in the miers. 
Breton, Pilgrimage to Paradise, p. 8.) (Davies.) 
Semite(sem’it),n.anda. [<NL.*Semites,< LL. 
Sem, ς Gr. Σδήμ, Shem.] 1. n. A descendant or 
supposed descendant of Shem, son of Noah. 
if. a. Of or belonging to Shem or his de- 
scendants. 
Also Shemite. 
semitendinose (sem-i-ten’di-nés), a. 
semitendinous. 
semitendinosus (sem-i-ten-di-n6’sus), n.; pl. 
semitendinosi (-si). [NL. (se. musculus): see 
semitendinous.| A fusiform musele with a re- 
markably long tendon, on the back of the 
thigh, at the inner side of the biceps femoris, 
arising from the tuberosity of the ischium in 
common with the biceps, and inserted at the 
inner anterior side of the shaft of the tibia be- 


neath the insertion of the sartorius. This muscle 
flexes the leg, and its tendon forms one of the inner ham- 
strings. Also called tendinosus and ischiopretibialis. 


semitendinous (sem-i-ten’di-nus), a. Tendi- 
nous for half its length or thereabouts, as a 
muscle; having a tendon about as long as its 
fleshy part, as the semitendinosus. 

semiterete (sem’i-té-rét’),a. Half-round; semi- 
cylindric, like a cheese-scoop. 

semitertian (sem-i-tér’shan), a.andn. I, a. 
Partly tertian and partly quotidian: applied to 
intermittent fevers. 

II. n. A semitertian fever. 

semitesseral (sem-i-tes’e-ral), a. Exhibiting 
the hemihedrism characteristic of forms of the 
tesseral or isometric system. 


Semitesseral'forms [of crystals]. Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 355. 


Semitic (sé-mit’ik), a. andn. [= F. Sémitique 
= Sp. Semitico = Pg. It. Semitico (ef. G. Semit- 
isch = Dan. Sw. Semitisk), ς NL. *Semiticus, « 
Semita, Semite: see Semite.] I, a. Relating to 
the Semites, or the descendants of Shem; per- 
taining to the Hebrew race or any of those kin- 





A. Semita, magni- 
fied, of a Spatangoid, 


Amphidotus corda- 
tus ° a, minute semi- 
tal tubercles; 4, ὅ, or- 
dinary tubercles. B 
A Semital Spine, more 
highly magnified, 
borne upon oné of the 
semital tubercles: a, 
its clubbed end; 4, its 
ciliated stem. 


Same as 


semi-uncial 


dred to it, as the Arabians and the Assyrians. 
Also Shemitic, Shemitish. 

The term [Semitic]... was not in general use until the 
first quarter of this century, having been used in Germany, 
as it is alleged, by Schlézer in 1781... . It could not, how- 
ever, have been general, since Eichhorn claims to have 
introduced it in place of Oriental in 1794. . . . It may not 
improperly be said that the term Semitic is authoritative. 

J. 5. Blackwell,in Proc. Amer. Philol. Ass,, 1881, p. 28. 


Semitic languages, an important family of languages 
distinguished by triliteral verbal roots and vowel-inflee- 
tion. It comprises two principal branches, the northern 
and the southern. To the northern branch belong the 
Assyrian, Aramean (including Syrian), and Palestinian (in- 
cluding Hebrew and Phenician); to the southern belong 
the Arabic (including Sabean) and its derived subbranch, 
the Ethiopic. 


11. ». The Semitic languages collectively. 

Semitisation, Semitise. See Semitization, Semi- 
tize. 

Semitism (sem’i-tizm), n. [< Semite + -ism.] 
1. A Semitie word or idiom. 

So extensively had Semitic influences penetrated Egypt 
that the Egyptian language, during the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty, is said by Brugsch to be as full of 
Semitisms as German is of Gallicisms. 

Hualey, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 498. 
2. Semitic ways, life, thought, etc.; especially, 
the religious doctrines and principles or prac- 
tices of the Jewish people. 

Also Shemitism. 

Semitist (sem’‘-tist), n. [< Semite + -ist.] A 
Semitic scholar; one versed in Semitic lan- 
guage, literature, ete. 

Possibly, like some other Semitists, Prof. Driver may 
not regard the results of Assyriology with pre-eminent 
favour. The Academy, July 26, 1890, p. 66. 

Semitization (sem/i-ti-za’shon), n. [ς Semi- 
tize + -ation.] The act of rendering Semitic in 
character, language, or other attribute. Also 
spelled Semitisation. 

The partial Semitization of the southern districts of 
Abyssinia. Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΙ. 656. 

Semitize (sem’i-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Semi- 
tized, ppr. Semitizing. [< Semite + -ize.] 1. 
To render Semitic in character, language, or 
religion. 

That they (the Philistines] were a Semitic or at least a 
thoroughly Semitized people can now hardly be made 
a matter of dispute. Encye. Brit., X VIII. 756. 
2. To convert to the Hebrew religion. 

Also spelled Semitise. 

semitone (sem’i-ton), η. [= F. semiton = EP 
semitono; < LL. semitonium, a half-tone, ¢ L. 
semi-, half, + tonus, tone.] In music, an inter- 
val approximately equal to half of a tone; a 
minor second; a half-step. The typical semitone 
is that between the seventh and the eighth tone of the 
major scale; this is called diatonic, and its ratio is 15: 16. 
That between any tone and its flat or its sharp is called 
chromatic ; its ratio is either 24: 25 or 128 : 185—the for- 
mer being called the Jess, and the latter the greater. The 


semitone resulting from a doubly diminished third is 
called enharmonic. The semitone produced by equal tem- 


perament is called tempered or mean; its ratio is 1:91”, 
‘he semitone is not the same as the ancient hemitone 
(sometimes called the Pythagorean semitone), which was 
the remnant left from a perfect fourth after subtracting 
two tones. Seelimma,1. Rarely called demitone. 


semitonic (sem-i-ton’ik), a. [« semitone + -ic.] 
Pertaining to a semitone; consisting of a semi- 
tone or of semitones. 

semi-transparency (sem/i-trans-par’en-si), η. 
Imperfect transparency; partial opaqueness. 

semi-transparent (sem/’i-trans-par’ent), a. 
Half-transparent or imperfectly transparent.— 


Semi-transparent china,a name given to a fine pottery 
made at Stoke-upon- Trent in the early years of the factory 
which afterward produced the famous Spode porcelain. 


semi-tropical (sem-i-trop’i-kal), a. Belonging 
in part to the tropics and in part to more tem- 
perate regions; characteristic of regions bor- 
dering on the tropics; subtropical: as, semi- 
tropical vegetation; a semi-tropical climate. 
semitubular (sem-i-ti’ bi-lir), a. Like the 
half of a tube divided longitudinally; elongate, 
with parallel margins, one surface being strong- 
ly convex and the other strongly concave. 
semitychonic (sem’i-ti-kon’ik), a. Approxi- 
mating to the astronomical system of Tycho 


Brahe. The semitychonic system supposes the earth to 
revolve on its axis daily, but the sun to revolve around 
the earth, and the other primary planets to revolve around 


the sun. 

semi-uncial (sem-i-un’sial), 4. απᾶ η. 1. a. In 
paleography, intermediate between uneial and 
minuscule: noting a method of writing Latin 
and Greek characters found in the sixth or 
seventh and succeeding centuries. 


Where contracting is the main business, it is not well 
to write, as the fashion now is, uncial or semiuneial let- 
ters, to look like pig’s ribs. j 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, i. 20. (Davies.) 


Scholia, in two or more fine semiuncial hands, are fre- 
quent through the entire book. Classical Rev., III. 18. 





semi-uncial 


II. π. One of the characters exhibiting the 
transition from uncial to minuscule writing. 

It [Irish script] is usually called the Irish uncial or semi- 
uncial, but its connection with the normal uncial script 
has never been explained. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, v. ii. 173. 

semivitreous (sem-i-vit’r6é-us), a. Partially 

vitreous; having more or less of a vitreous 

structure: a term used in describing the struc- 

ture of various minerals, constituents of rocks, 
especially of voleanic rocks. See vitreous. 

Finely vesicular rhyolitic rock with compact semivitre- 
ous green-grey base. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLVI. 74. 

semi-vitrification (sem-i-vit’ri-fi-ka’shon), n. 
1. The process of partly vitrifying anything, 
or the state of being partly vitrified.—2. A 
substance or mass in the state of being semi- 
vitrified, or partially converted into glass. 

semi-vitrified (sem-i-vit’ri-fid), a. Half-vitri- 
fied, or imperfectly vitrified; partially converted 
into glass. 

semivivet,a. [ME. semivyf, < OF. *semivif = It. 
semivivo, < L. semivivus, half-alive, half-dead, < 
semi-, half, + vivus, alive, living: see vivid.] 
Half-alive; half-dead. 

He πιγσίε neither steppe ne stonde ne stere fote ne handes, 
Ne helpe hym-self sothely for semiuyf he semed. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 55. 
semivocal (sem-i-v6’kal), a. [ς L. semivocalis, 
half-sounding, half-vocal, as a noun a semi- 
vowel, ¢ semi-, half, + vocalis, vocal: see vo- 
cal, vowel.] Of or pertaining to a semivowel; 
half-vocal; imperfectly sounding. 

semivowel (sem-i-vou’el),”. [ς F. semivoyelle 

It. semivocale, < Li. semivocalis, se. litera 

(translating Gr. ἡμίφωνον, se. στοιχεῖον), semi- 

vowel: see semivocal.| <A half-vowel; a sound 

partaking of the nature of both a vowel and a 

consonant; an articulation lying near the line 
of division between vowel and consonant, and 
so capable of being used with either value; also, 
the sign representing such a sound. The name 
is very variously applied by different authorities; w andy 


are oftenest called semivowels, also 7 and 2, and some- 
times the nasals m and n. 
‘ms 


semi-weekly (sem-i-wék’li), a. and ». 
Made, issued, or occurring twice a week, or once 
every half-week: as, a semi-weekly tour of in- 
spection; a semi-weekly newspaper. 
II, ». A journal that is issued twice a week. 
Semla gum. See gum?. 
semlandt, x. A Middle English form of sem- 
blant. 
semly!+, a. A Middle English form of seemly. 
semly?}, ». A Middle English form of semble?. 
semmit (sem’it),”. [Prob. orig. a form of sam- 
ite, q. v-] An undershirt. [Sceotch.] 
semnablet (sem’na-bl), a. [A corrupt form of 
semblable.] Similar. 
“From Berwick to Dover, three hundred miles over.” 
That is,from one end of the land to the other. Semnable 


the Scripture expression, “ From Dan to Beersheba.” 
Fuller, Worthies, Northumberland, ΤΙ. 542. (Davies.) 


semnopithece (sem’n6-pi-thés’),. [< Semno- 
pithecus.] One of the so-called sacred monkeys, 
as the entellus or hanuman; any member of the 
Semnopithecine. 

Semnopithecide (sem/’n6-pi-thé’si-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Semnopithecus + -idz.] The Semno- 
pithecing advanced to the rank of a family. 

Semnopithecine (sem-n6-pith-é-si’né), π. pl. 
[NL., < Semnopithecus + -ine.] A subfamily 
of catarrhine monkeys. The stomach is complex and 
sacculated, with a dilated cardiac and elongated pyloric 
aperture ; there are no cheek-pouchesand no vermiform ap- 
pendix of the colon; the limbs and tail are long; the ster- 
num is narrow; the third lower molar tooth is five-tuber- 
culate ; and ischial callosities are present. It includes 
many large monkeys, most nearly approaching the apes of 
the family Stmiidz. The leading genera, besides Semno- 
pithecus, are Nasalis, Colobus, and Guereza. These monkeys 
are found in Africa and Asia. They date back to the Mio- 
cene. Also called Colobine. See cuts under entellus, 
guereza, and Nasalis. 


semnopithecine (serm-n6-pith’é-sin), a. and n. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Semnopithecine ; 
semnopithecoid. 

IT, n. A monkey of the subfamily Semnopi- 
thecus ; a semnopithecoid. 

semnopithecoid (sem’n6-pi-thé’koid), a. and n. 
Same as semnopithecine. 

Semnopithecus (sem’n6-pi-thé’kus),n. [NL., 

Gr. σεµνός, revered, honored, sacred (ς σέβεσ- 
Gat, revere), + πίθηκος, an ape.] The typical ge- 
nus of Semnopithecine, the so-called sacred mon- 
keys of Asia, having a thumb, and not found 
in Africa. (Compare Colobus.) Numerous species 
inhabit wooded portions of the Oriental region, from the 
Himalayas southward, and extend into Borneo and Java. 


They are of large size and slender-bodied, with long limbs 
and tail and often handsome coloration, The best-known 
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is the hanuman, or sacred monkey of the Hindus, S. entel- 
lus. One species, 5. rozellana, inhabits Tibet. See cut 
under entellus. 


semola (sem’6-lii),v. [= F. semoule, OF. semole 
= Sp. sémola = Pg. semola, fine flour, < It. semo- 
la, bran, < L. simila, fine wheaten flour; ef. 
ML. simella, wheaten bread; Gr. σεµίδαλις, fine 
wheaten flour. Cf. OHG. semala, simila, fine 
wheat, flour, bread, MHG. semel, semele, simel, 
G. semmel (> Sw. semla), wheaten bread, a roll; 
appar. an independent word, < OHG. semén, 
eat (but influenced by the L. word).] Same 
as semolina. 

semolina, semolino (sem-6-lé’nii, -nd), n. [< 
It. semolino, grits, a paste for soups, etc., small 
seed, dim. of semola, bran: see semola.] The 
large hard grains retained in the bolting-ma- 
chine after the fine flour has been passed through 
it. Itis of various degrees of fineness, and is often made 
intentionally in considerable quantities, being a favorite 


food in France, and to some extent used in Great Britain 
for making puddings. Also called manna-croup, Com- 
are Glyceria. 
emostomee (sé-mos’t6-mé), n. pl. [NL., fem. 
pl. of semostomus: see semostomous.] A subor- 
der of Discomeduse, containing ordinary jelly- 
fishes or sea-jellies with the parts in fours and 
eights, having four genital pouches arranged 
about the single centric mouth, which is pro- 
vided with long arm-like (or flag-like) processes. 
The families Pelagiida, Cyaneide, and Aureliide illustrate 
this group, which is also called Monostomea. The name 


would be preferably written Sematostomata or Semiosto- 
mata. See cuts under Aurelia and Cyanea. 

semostomous (sé-mos’t6-mus), a. [ς NL. se- 
mostomus, < Gr. σῆμα, sign, mark, + στόμα, 
mouth.] Having long oral processes, as a 
jellyfish; pertaining to the Semostome, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

semotedt (sé-m0’ted), a. [ς L. semotus, pp. of 
semovere, move apart, separate (< se-, apart, + 
movere, move: see move), + -ed2.] Separated; 
removed; remote. 

Is it enough if I pray with my mind, the heart being se- 
moted from mundane affairs and worldly businesses? 

Becon, Works, p. 1386. (Halliwell.) 

Semotilus (sé-mot’i-lus),n. [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1820), < Gr. σῆμα, banner, + πτίλον, feather, 
wing (with ref. to the dorsal fin).) An Ameri- 
ean genus of leuciscine fishes. The species are 
variously known as chub and dace. 8S. atromacutatus is 
the horned chub, 10 inches long, abounding from New 
England to Missouri and Georgia. S. corporalis is the 
fall-fish or silver chub, the largest of the Cyprinid@ in the 
regions it inhabits — east of the Alleghanies from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia. It reaches a length of 18 inches; 
the coloration is brilliant steel-blue above, silvery on the 
sides and belly; in the spring the males have the belly 
and lower fins rosy or crimson, 

semper idem (sem’pér i’dem). ([L.: semper 
(> Pr. OF. sempre), always, ever (< sem-, sim-, 
in semel, once, simul, at once, E. same, ete., + 
-per, akin to per, through: see per-); idem, the 
same: see identic.] Always the same. 

sempervirent (sem-pér-vi’rent), a. [ς L. sem- 
per, always, + viren(t-)s, ppr. of virere, be 
green or verdant: see virid.] Always green 
or fresh; evergreen. 

sempervive (sem’pér-viv), x. [< OF .sempervive, 
< L. semperviva, sempervivum, fem. or neut. of 
sempervivus, ever-living, ¢< semper, always, + 
vivus, living, < vivere, live.] The houseleek. 
See Sempervivum. 

The greater semper-vive . . . will put out branches two 
or three years; but... they wrap the root in a cloth 
besmeared with oil, and renew it once in half a year. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 29. 
Sempervivum (sem-pér-vi’vum),”. [NL. (Lin- 
neeus, 1737), ς L. sempervivum, also semperviva, 
in full semperviva herba, houseleek, lit. the 
‘ever-living plant’ (tr. Gr, ἀείζωον). so called be- 
cause it is evergreen and of great vitality; neut. 
or fem. of sempervivus, ever-living: see semper- 
vive.| A genus of dicotyledonous choripetalous 
plants, of the family Crassulacex. Characterized by 
numerous or more than five calyx-lobes, as many acute 
narrow petals, which are entirely separate or united only 
at the base, usually twice as many stamens, and as man 
carpels as petals, the fruit consisting of many-seeded folli- 
cles. ‘There are about 50 species, natives especially of cen- 
tral and southern Europe, also extending to Madeira and 
the Canaries, into Asia Minor and the western Himalayas, 
and into Africa in Nubia and Abyssinia. They are plants 
of peculiarly fleshy habit, in some species. with a leaf- 
bearing stem, but in most stemless and consisting of a 
rosette of short and broad alternate fleshy and commonly 
revolute leaves. The flowers are white, red, green, yellow, 
or purple, and borne in panicled and commonly compactly 
flowered cymes. They are remarkable, like the related 
Sedum, for tenacity of life: S. cespitosum is said to have 
grown when planted after being for eighteen months 
pressed in a herbarium, ‘Those with shrubby stems have 
yellow or rarely white flowers, are all from the Canary 
Islands, are cultivated under glass, and show many di- 
vergences from the typical structure—some, as the sub- 
genus Greenovia, having as many as thirty-two petals. The 
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best-known species of outdoor cultivation are S. globife- 
rum μα hen-and-chickens) and S. tectorwm (the houseleek). 
The latter is in England a familiar plant, with such old 
names as homewort, bullock’s-eye, imbreke, joubarb, etc. 
See houseleek, houseleek-tree. 


sgmpibornt (sem’pi-térn),a. [< ME. sempiterne, 
< OF. sempiterne = Sp. Pg. It. sempiterno, < L. 
sempiternus, everlasting, < sempi-, for semper, 
always, + -ternus, as in exviternus, externus, 

etern, eternal.] Everlasting. 

To fle fro synne and derk fire sempiterne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186. 
The god whose . . . beinge is sempiterne. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
sempiternal (sem-pi-tér’nal),a. [< ME. sempi- 
ternal, < OF. (and F.) sempiternel, < ML. sempi- 
ternalis (in adv. sempiternaliter); as sempitern 
+ @} Eternal; everlasting; endless; having 
no end. 


As thou art cyte of God, & sempiternal throne, 
Here now, blessyd lady, my wofulle mone. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 82. 


The Sempiternall, Immortall, Omnipotent, Inuisible, and 

the most consummate and absolute Deitie. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 90. 
All truth is from the sempiternal source 
Of light divine. Cowper, Task, ii. 499. 
sempiternity (sem-pi-tér’ni-ti), πα. [« LL. 
sempiternita(t-)s, < L. sempiternus, everlasting: 
see sempitern.| Duration without end; end- 
less duration; perpetuity. 

The future eternity or sempiternity of the world. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 94. 
sempiternizet (sem-pi-tér’niz), v. t. [« sempi- 
tern + -~ize.] To perpetuate. 

Nature, nevertheless, did not after that manner provide 
for the sempiternizing of the human race, but, on the con- 
trary, created man naked, tender, and frail. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 8. 

sempiternoust (sem-pi-tér’nus), a. [< L. sem- 

piternus, everlasting: see sempitern.] Sempi- 
ternal. 

A sempiternous crone and old hag was picking up and 
gathering some sticks in the said forest. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 15. 
sempiternumt (sem-pi-tér’num),n. [<L. sempi- 
ternum, neut. of sempiternus, everlasting: see 
sempitern.] A stuff formerly in use in England, 
named from its durability. It is described as 
a twilled woolen material used for garments. 
Draper’s Dict. 
semple (sem’pl), a. <A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of simple. 
semplice(sem’plé-che), a. [It., = E.simple.] In 
music, simple; unaffected: noting passages to 
be rendered without embellishments or rhyth- 
mic liberties. 
sempre (sem’pre), adv. ([It., < L. semper, al- 
ways: see semper idem.| In music, in the same 
style throughout; similarly: used with some 
other direction, to prevent this from being for- 
gotten, or its force suspended : as, sempre piano, 
softly throughout. Compare simile. 
sempstert, η. See seamster. 
sempstress, η. See seamstress. 
semseyite (sem’si-it),n. [Named after A. von 
Semsey.] A sulphid of antimony and lead, 
near jamesonite in composition, oceurring in 
monoclinic crystals of a gray color and me- 
tallic luster: it is found at Felsé-Banya in 
Hungary. 
semstert, x. See seamster. 
semuncia (sé-mun’shi-ii), n.; pl. semuncie (-€). 
[L.,< semi-, half, + uncia, a twelfth part, an 
ounce: see ouncel.] A small Roman coin of 
the weight of four drachmas, being the twenty- 
fourth part of the Roman pound. 
semuncial (sé-mun’shial), a. [< semuncia + 
-al.| Belonging to or based on the semuncia. 
Small bronze pieces belonging to the Semuncial system. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 43. 
senl}, adv. and conj. A Middle English variant 
of sinel, ; 
sen2 (sen), ”. [Jap.] A Japanese copper or 
bronze coin, equal to the one-hundredth part 
of a yen or dollar; a Japanese cent. There 
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Sen. (Size of original.) 





are Ἱ- and 2-sen copper pieces, a nickel 5-sen 
%piece, and 10-, 20-, and 50-sen silver pieces. 
sen, orSen. An abbreviation of senior. 
sefial (se-nyal’), m. [Sp., a mark, landmark, = 
E. signal: see signal.] In parts of the United 
States acquired from Mexico, a landmark. 
senarius (sé-na’ri-us), ”.; pl. senarii (-i).. [L., 
Se. versus, a verse of six feet: see senary. | 
Lat. pros., a verse of six feet; especially, an 
iambic trimeter. 
senarmontite (se-niir’mont-it), ». [Named 
after H. H. de Sénarmont (1808-62), a French 
mineralogist and physicist.] Native antimony 
trioxid (Sb203), occurring in isometric octahe- 
drons, also massive: it is colorless or grayish, 
of a resinous to subadamantine luster. 
senary (sen’a-ri), a. [= F. senaire = Sp. Pg. 
It. senario, < L. senarius, consisting of six each, 
ς seni, six each, ¢ sew = E. six: see six.) Of 
six; belonging to six; containing six. Bailey. 
senate (sen’at), n. [< ME. senat, ς OF. senat, 
also sené, F. sénat = Pr. senet = Sp. Pg. senado 
= It. senato = D. senaat = G. Dan. Sw. senat, « 
L. senatus, council of elders, a senate, < senex 
(sen-), old, an old man (compar. senior, old- 
er; senium, old age), = Skt. sana = Gr. évoc, old, 
Goth. sineigs, old (superl, sinista, eldest), 
Lith. senas = W. hen = Ir. Gael. sean, old. 
From the same L. adj. senex (sen-) are ult. E. 
senile, senior, signor, seignior, etec., sir, sire, sir- 
rah, etc.; and the same element exists in sene- 
schal,q. ν.] 1. Anassembly or council of citi- 
zens invested with a share in the government of 
a State. Especially—(a) In ancient Rome, a body of 
citizens appointed or elected from among the patricians, 
and later from among rich plebeians also, or taking seats 
by virtue of holding or of having held certain high offices 
of state. Originally the senate had supreme authority in 
religious matters, much legislative and judicial power, 
the management of foreign affairs, etc. At the close of 
the republic, however, and under the empire, the author- 
ity of the senate was little more than nominal apart from 
certain administrative functions, chiefly fiscal, and from its 
sittings as a high court of justice and as an appellate tri- 
bunal. The original senate of the patricians numbered 
100; after the adjunction of the tribes Tities or Sabines 
and Luceres, the number became 300, and remained at 
this figure for several centuries, with the exception of 
some temporary changes, until the supremacy of Sulla. 
Julius Cesar made the number 900, and after his death it 
became over 1,000, but was reduced to 600 by Augustus, 
and varied under subsequent emperors. (6) The upper or 
less numerous branch of a legislature in various countries, 
as in France, Italy, the United States, and in all the sepa- 
rate States of the Union. The Senate of the United States 
consists of two senators from each State, and numbers 96 
members. A senator must be at least thirty years of age, 
nine years a citizen of the country, and a resident of the 
State from which he is chosen. Senatorswere elected bythe 
State legislatures, but an amendment to the Constitution 
for their (direct) election by popular vote was submitted by 
Congress to the States, was ratified by three fourths of the 
State legislatures, and became effective in 1913. Senators 
sit for six years, but the terms of office are so arranged 
that one third of the members retire every two years. 
In addition to its legislative functions, the Senate has power 
to confirm or reject nominations and treaties made by the 
President, and also tries impeachments. The vice-presi- 
dent of the United States is the president of the Senate ; in 
his absence a senator is chosen president pro tempore. 
The upper house of the Canadian Parliament is also called 
the Senate ; its 87 members are appointed by the crown 
for life. H ence—(c) In general, a legislative body ; a state 
council; the legislative department of a government. 


2. In an extended use, a body of venerable or 
distinguished persons. 
There sate on many a sapphire throne 


The great who had departed from mankind, 
A mighty senate. helley, Revolt of Islam, i. 54, 


3. (a) The governing body of the University 
of Cambridge, and of some other institutions 
of learning. 

The legislative body of the University is called the Sen- 
ate, and the place in which it assembles is called the 
Senate-House. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Doctors 
of Divinity, Law, Medicine, Science, and Letters, Bache- 
lors of Divinity, and Masters of Arts, Law, and Surgery, 
having their names upon the University Register, have 
votes in this assembly. 

Cambridge University Calendar for 1889, p. 1. 


(6) In certain American colleges, where the 
students take part in the discipline of the in- 
stitution, a disciplining and advisory body com- 
posed of members of the faculty and represen- 
tatives of the students.— Courtesy of the senate. 


See courtesy.— Prince of the senate, See princeps sena- 
tus, under princeps. 


senate-chamber (sen’at-chim’”bér), n. A 
chamber or hall in which a senate assembles. 
senate-house (sen’at-hous), π. A house in 
which a senate meets, or a place of public 

council. 
Sic, The people do admit you, and are summon’d 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where? at the senate-house ? 
Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 158. 


See examination, 


Senate-House examination. 
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senator (sen’a-tor), π. [ς ME. senatour, sena- 

tur, < OF. senatour, F. sénateur = Sp. Pg. sena- 
dor = It. senatore = D. G. Sw. Dan. senator, < 
L. senator, a senator, < senex (sen-), old, an old 
man: see senate.| 1. A member of a senate. 
(See senate, 1.) In Scotland the lords of session 
are called senators of the College of Justice. 

But God wot, quod this senatour also, 

So vertuous a lyvere in my lyf 


Ne saugh I never. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 925. 


The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 290. 
2. In old Eng. law, a member of the king’s coun- 
cil; a king’s councilor. Burriil. 
senatorial (sen-a-t0’ri-al), a. [= F. sénatorial 
= D. senatoriaal; as < L. senaiorius, pertain- 
ing to a senator (< senator, a senator: see sena- 
tor), + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to a senate 
or senators; appropriate to a senator; consist- 
ing of senators: as, a senatorial robe; senatorial 
eloquence. 
Go on, brave youths, till in some future age 
Whips shall become the senatorial badge. 
T. Warton, Newmarket (1751). 
2. [cap.] Entitled to elect a Senator: as, a 
Senatorial district. [U.8.J]—38. Controlled by 
a senate. [Rare.] 

The other [Roman] provinces, however, remained sena- 
torial, their affairs directed by the Senate’s decrees, their 
pro-consuls or propreetors appointed by the Senate, as of 
old. W. Wilson, State, § 167, 

senatorially (sen-a-t0’ri-al-i), adv. In a sena- 
torial manner; in a way appropriate to or be- 
coming a senator; with dignity or solemnity. 

The mother was cheerful; the father senatorially grave. 

A, Drummond, Travels, p. 17 
senatorian (sen-a-t0’ri-an), a. [= F. sénato- 
rien; as L. senatorius, pertaining to a senator: 
see senator.] Same as senatorial. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, 
Whose ways and means support the sinking land. 
Johnson, Imit. of Third Satire of Juvenal. 
senatorioust (sen-a-td’ri-us), a. [ς L. senato- 
rius, pertaining to a senator, < senator, a sena- 
tor: see senator,] Senatorial. Imp. Dict. 
senatorship (sen’a-tor-ship), n. [< senator + 
-ship.| The office or dignity of a senator. 
senatoryt (sen’a-to-ri),m. [¢ ML. *senatorium, 
a place of meeting of senators, neut. of L. sena- 
torius, of senators: see senatorial.| A senate. 
As for the commens vniuersally, 
And a greate parte of the senatory 
Were of the same intencion. 
Roy and Barlow, Rede me and be nott Wrothe, p. 40. 
{(Davies.) 
senatus (sé-na’tus), n. [L.: see senate.] A sen- 
ate; also, a governing body in certain universi- 
ttes.— Senatus academicus, one of the governing bod- 
‘ies in Scotch universities, consisting of the principal and 
professors, and charged with the superintendence and 
regulation of discipline, the administration of the univer- 
sity property and revenues (subject to the control and 
review of the university court), and the conferring of de- 
grees through the chancellor or vice-chancellor.— Sena- 


tus consultum, a decree of the ancient Roman senate, 
pronounced on some question or point of law. 


senatusconsult (sé-na’tus-kon-sult’), n. [ς L. 
senatusconsultum, prop. two words, senatus con- 
sultum, a decree of the senate: senatus, gen. of 
senatus, senate (see senate); consultum, a de- 
cree: see consult, n.]| A senatus consultum. 

It was the senatusconsults that were the principal statu- 


tory factors of what was called by both emperors aud ju- 
rists the jus novum. Encyc. Brit., XX. 704. 


sencel, adv., prep., and conj. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of since. 

sence*+, An obsolete spelling of sense! and of 
sense2, 

sencelesst, a. An obsolete form of senseless. 

sencht, v. t... [¢ ME. senchen,< AS. sencan, cause 
to sink, causal of sincan, sink: see sink.] To 
cause to sink. 

senciont, ”. [ME., also senchion, < OF. (and F.) 
senegon = Olt. seneccione, senezone, < Li. sene- 
cio(n-), groundsel: see Senecio.} Groundsel. 

For to take fysche with thy handys.—Take groundis 

walle, that ys senchion, and hold yt yn thi handes, yn the 
water, and all fysche wylle gaddar theretoo. 

Relig. Antig., i. 324. (Halliwell.) 

* ‘ 

send (send), v.; pret. and pp. sent, ppr. sending. 
[< ME. senden (pret. sende, sente, pp. send, sent), 
ς AS. sendan (pret. sende, pp. sended) = OS. 
sendian = OF ries. senda, sanda, seinda = MD. 
senden, D, zenden = MLG. senden = OHG. san- 
tan, sentan, MHG, senden, senten, G. senden = 
1961. senda = Sw. δἁπᾶα = Dan. sende = Goth. 
sandjan, send, lit. ‘make to go’ (associated with 


send 


the noun, AS. sand, ete., a sending, message, 
embassy: see sand?), causalof AS. as if *sindan 
= Goth. *sinthan (pret. santh), go, travel, = 
OHG. sinnan (for *sindan), MHG. sinnen, go, 
go forth, G. sinnen (pret. sann), go over in the 
mind, review, reflect upon (cf. L. sentire, feel, 
perceive: see scent, sentient, sense1); hence Goth. 
sinth, a time, = AS. sith (for *sinth), ME. sithe, 
a journey, time: see sithe?. Cf. OLith. suntu, 
Isend.] JI, trans. 1. To cause to go or pass 
from one place to another; despatch: as, to 
send a messenger. 


The Citizens finding him [Jack Cade] to grow every Day 
more insolent than other, they sent to the Lord Scales for 
Assistance, who sendeth Matthew Gout, an old Soldier, to 
them, with some Forces and Furniture out of the Tower. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 191. 


οδικά: 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 572. 
2. To procure the going, carrying, transmis- 
sion, etc., of; cause to be conveyed or trans- 
mitted; forward: as, to send one’s compliments 
or a present; to send tidings. 


And he wrote in King Ahasuerus’ name, . . . and sent 
letters by posts on horseback. Esther viii. 10. 


Dr. M—— sent him [Moliére} word he would come to him 
upon two conditions. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 173. 


To your prayer she sends you this reply. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


3. To impel; propel; throw; cast; hurl: as, 
a gun that sends a ball 2,000 yards. 


In his right hand he held a trembling dart, 
Whose fellow he before had sent apart. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 6. 
There is a physical excitation or disturbance which is 
sent along two different nerves, and which produces two 
different disturbances in the brain. 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, ΤΙ. 41. 


4, To direct to go and act; appoint; authorize. 


T have not sent these prophets, yet they ran. 
Jer. xxiii. 21. 


5. To cause to come; dispense; deal out; 
bestow ; inflict. 


God send them more knowledge and charity. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 343. 


. sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
Mat. v. 40. 


Great numbers regard diseases as things that come arbi- 
trarily, or are sent by Divine Providence as judgments or 
punishments for sins. 

Huzaley and Youmans, Physiol., § 369. 


6. To cause to be; grant. [Obs. or archaic. ] 
God send him well ! Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 190. 


Send her victorious, 
Happy and Glorious. 
H. Carey, God save the Queen. 


God keep you all, Gentlemen; and send you meet, this 
day, with another Bitch-otter. 
1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 61. 
7. To turn; drive. 


He had married a worthless girl, who robbed him of all 
he possessed, and then ran away; this sent him mad, and 
he soon afterwards died. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 45. 


8. To cause to go forward doing an act in- 
dicated by a verb in the present participle: as, 
to send one packing. 


His son ... flung him out into the open air with a vio- 
lence which sent him staggering several yards. 
Warren, Now and Then, i. 


The royal troops instantly fired such a volley of musketry 
as sent the rebel horse flying in all directions. Macaulay. 


To be sent up Salt River. See Salt River.—To send 
about one’s business. See business.—To send down, 
in the University of Oxford, to send away from the univer- 
sity for a period, by way of punishment.—To send forth 
or out. (a) To produce; to put or bring forth: as, a tree 
sends forth branches. (b) To emit: as, flowers send forth 
fragrance.— To send owls to Athens. See ow/ll.—To 
send salaam. See salaam.—To send to Coventry, to 
send to an imaginary place of social banishment; exclude 
from society ; treat with conspicuous neglect or contempt, 
on account of offensive or objectionable conduct; ostra- 
cize socially; cut: originally a military phrase implying 
exclusion from the society of the mess. The reason for 
this use of the name Coventry is matter of conjecture. 


The skilful artisan, who in a given time can do more 
than his fellows, but who dares not do it because he 
would be sent to Coventry by them, and who consequently 
cannot reap the benefit of his superior powers. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 248. 


To send to prentice. See prentice.—To send to the 
pight-ebout. See vight-about.— To send up. (a) Naut., 
to hoist (a mast or yard) into its place aloft on shipboard. 
[Collog., U. δ.] 


proud of the number of 


He... 


(0) To convict of crime and imprison. 
Some of them seem rather 
times they have been “sent up. 
Scribner’s Mag., VIII. 619. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To despatch a missive, mes- 
sage, or messenger; despatch an agent for some 
purpose. 
See ye how this son of a murderer hath sent to take 
away mine head? Ki. vi. 32, 





send 


So great physicians cannot all attend, 
But some they visit, and to some they send. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 336. 
The Cashif sent to me to come to him, and I presented 
bim with the liquor I brought for him, and sat with him 
for some time. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 56. 
2. Naut., to pitch or plunge precipitately into 
the trough of the sea. [In this nautical use partly 
differentiated, with former variant sand, and with preterit 
sended.]| 
She sands or sends, when the ship’s head or stern falls 
deep in the trough of the sea. 
J. H. Moore, Practical Navigator (18th ed., 1798), p. 286. 
She sended forth heavily and sickly on the long swell. 
She never rose to the opposite heave of the sea again. 
M. Scott, Tom Cringle’s Log, ii. 
To send for, to request or require by message to come 
or ο brought: as, to send jor a physician; to send fora 
coach. 
Let not my lord be amused. For to this end 
Was I by Cesar sent for to the isle. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 6. 
I was civilly received in a good private house, and sent 
out for every thing I wanted, there being no inn. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 201. 
Next day the Queen tried the plan which the Whigs 
had for some time cherished, and sent for Lord L 3 
Quarterly Rev., CAXVII. 537. 
send (send), Αα. [< ME. send, a variant, con- 
formed to the verb, of sand, sond: see sand?. 
In mod. use directly < send, v.] 1+. That which 
is or has been sent; a missive or message.— 
2. Amessenger; specifically, in some parts of 
Scotland, one of the messengers sent for the 
bride at a wedding. 
It’s nae time for brides to lye in bed 
When the bridegroom’s send ’s in town. 
There are four-and-twenty noble lords 


A’ lighted on the green. 
Sweet Willie and Fair Maisry (Child’s Ballads, IT. 334). 


He and Rob set off in the character of “ Sen’s” to Samie 
Pikshule’s, duly to inquire if there was a bride there. 
W. Alexander, Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, xxxix. 


3+. That which is given, bestowed, or awarded; 
a gift; a present. 
Thurgh giftes of our goddys, that vs grace leuys, 


We most suffer all hor senndes, & soberly take. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8330. 


Ye’re bidden send your love a send, 
For he has sent you twa. 
The Jolly Goshawk (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 286). 


4. The impulse of a wave or waves by which a 
ship is carried bodily. 
The May Flower sailed from the harbor, ... 


Borne on the send of the sea. 
Longfellow, Miles Standish, v. 


5. Same as scend. 

sendablet, a. [ME. sendabylle; « send + -able.] 
That may be sent. Cath. Ang., p. 329. 

sendal (sen’dal), π. [Early mod. E. sendall, 
sendell, cendal, cendell, syndale, sometimes san- 
dal; ς ME. sendel, sendal, sendale, sendalle, sen- 
dell, cendel, < OF. sendal, cendal = Sp. Pg. cen- 
dal = It. zendalo, zendado, *‘a kind of fine thin 
silken stuffe, called taffeta, sarcenett, or sen- 
dall” (Florio) (> Turk. sandal, brocade), ς ML. 
*sendalum, cendalum, sendal, also cindadus, cin- 
datus, cindatum, sendatum, ete., equiv. to Gr. 
σινδών, fine linen: see sindon.] <A silken ma- 
terial used in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies for rich dresses, flags, pennons, etc.; also, 


a piece of this material. It was apparently of two 
kinds: the first a thin silk, like sarsenet, used for linings, 
flags, etc.; the other much heavier and used for cere- 
monial vestments and the like. 


Ioseph Ab Arimathia asked of Pylate the bodye of our 
Lorde and leyde it in a clene Sendell, and put it in a Se- 
pulcre that no man had ben buryed in. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 33. 
In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 
Lined with taffata and with sendal. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 440. 

Sendale . . . was a thynne stuffe lyke sarcenett, ... 
but coarser and narrower than the sarcenett now ys, as 
myselfe can remember. 

Thynne, Anim. on Speght’s Chaucer (1598). (Fairholt.) 
Thy smock of silk both fine and white, 
With gold embroider’d gorgeously, 
Thy petticoat of sendall right, 
And this I bought thee gladly. 
Greensleeves (Ellis’s Specimens, ITI. 328). (Nares.) 


Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 
Such as gleam in ancient lore. 
‘ Longfellow, Secret of the Sea. 
sender (sen’dér),”. [ς ME. sendere; <¢ send + 
-erl,] 1, One who sends. 
Exe. This was a merry message. 
K. Hen. We hope to make the sender blush at it. 
hak., Hen. V., i. 2. 299, 
2. In telegraphy and telephony, the instrument 
by means of which a message is transmitted, as 
distinguished from the receiver at the other end 
of the line; also, the person transmitting. See 
curb-sender. 
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sending (sen’ding), π. [< ΜΕ. sendynge (= 
MHG. G. sendunge, G. sendung); verbal η. of 
send, v.] 1. The act of causing to go forward; 
despatching.— 2. Naut., pitching bodily into 
the trough of the sea, as a ship. 

send-off (send’éf), n. A start, as on a journey 
or career of any kind, or a demonstration of 
good-will on the occasion of such a departure; 
a speeding: as, his friends gave him a hearty 
send-off; an enthusiastic send-off to an actor. 
[Collog.] 


sendonyt, Λ. Same as sindon. 


senel+, A Middle English form of seen. 
sene?}, ». A Middle English form of seene. 
sene*}, x. A Middle English form of sign, 
senett, n. An obsolete form of senna. 


Senebiera (sen-e-bé’rii), n. [NL., named after 
Jean Senebier (1742-1809), a Swiss naturalist. ] 
De Candolle’s name (1799) for Coronopus, a 


genus of cruciferous plants. Itis distinguished by 
the fruit, a didymous pod of which the rugose and nearly 
spherical valves separate at maturity into two one-seeded 
nutlets. There are 12 species, widely diffused through 
warm and temperate regions of both hemispheres. They 
are annual or biennial herbs, nearly prostrate and very 
much branched, bearing alternate entire or dissected 
leaves, and minute white or rarely purple flowers in short 
racemes opposite the leaves. Coronopus Niloticus of 
Egypt has been used as a salad, as has C. Coronopus, the 
wart-cress of England, also known as swine-cress, herb- 
ivy, and buck’s-horn. C. didymus, the lesser wart-cress, 
a weed often covering waste ground in western England, 
is found naturalized in parts of the Atlantic States. 


Seneca (sen’é-ki), m. [Amer.Ind.] 1. A mem- 
ber of an Indian tribe which formed part of the 
former Iroquois confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions.— 2. [1. c.] Same as senega. 


seneca-grass (sen’é-ki-gras), n. See Hie- 
rochloé. 
Seneca-oil (sen’é-kii-oil), nm. [Also (formerly ?) 


Senega-, Seneka-oil, etc.; < Seneca, name of a 
tribe of the Five Nations (Latinized as Senega), 
+ oil.] Petroleum in a erude state: so ealled 
from its having been first collected and used, 
in their religious ceremonies, by the Seneca 
Indians. 

Seneca’s microscope. A glass globe filled with 
water, used as a magnifier. 

Senecio (sé-n6’si-0), nm. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. senecio(n-), a plant, groundsel, so 
ealled in allusion to the receptacle, which is 
naked and resembles a bald head; < senecio(n-), 
an old man,< senex, old: see senate. Cf. sencion.] 
1. Agenus of composite plants, type of the tribe 
Senecionee and subtribe Kusenecionex. It 18 
characterized by terminal flower-heads with a broad or 
cylindrical involucre of one or two rows of narrow bracts, 
numerous regular and perfect disk-flowers with truncate 
and cylindrical recurved style-branches and nearly cylin- 
drical five- to ten-ribbed achenes, smooth or but slightly 
downy, and little or not at all contracted at the summit, 
which bears a copious soft white pappus of slender simple 
bristles. Some species have flower-heads calyculate with 
a few bractlets below, and the majority bear spreading pis- 
tillate rays, which are, however, minute in some and in 
others absent. This has been esteemed the largest genus 
of flowering plants, containing at least 1,000 clearly dis- 
tinct species; it is yet uncertain whether or not it 
is surpassed by the leguminous genus Astragalus, un- 
der which 1,500 species have been described, but per- 
haps not over 900 of these are genuine. The species of 
Senecio are mostly herbs, of polymorphous habit, either 
smooth or woolly, and bear alternate or radical leaves 
which are entire, toothed, or dissected. Their flower- 
heads are either large or small, corymbed, panicled, 
or solitary, and are in the great majority of species 
yellow, especially the disk-flowers. The genus is of 
almost universal distribution, but the range of indi- 
vidual species is remarkably limited. They are most 
abundant in temperate climates; probably about two 
thirds of the species belong to the old world, and of 
these half to South Africa and over a fourth to Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean region. About ninety- 
five species are found in North America, twenty-three 
of which occur in the central and northeastern United 
States, the remainder in the southern and western 
parts of the continent. American species are much 
more abundant in the Andean region, where they 
assume a shrubby habit and in three fourths of the species 
develop no ray-flowers, the reverse of the proportion else- 
where. Many of the Andean species grow close to the 
snow-line, and have leaves quite glossy and glutinous 
above and clothed with warm wool beneath ; some gummy- 
leaved species have been used for firewood by the Bolivians 
under the name tola. In St. Helena and New Zealand a 
number of species become small trees. (See he-cabbagetree 
and puka-puka.) (for the principal British and American 
species, see ragwort, liferoot, and jacobeza ; for the original 
species, S. vulgaris, a weed sold for cage-birds in London 
under the names bird-seed and chickenweed, and also called 
sencion and simson, see groundsell.) Several species have 
been in repute as remedies for wounds, as S. Saracenicus(for 
which see Saracen’s comfrey, under Saracen). S. paludosus 
is known as bird’s-tongue, S. hieracifolius as hawkweed, 
and S. Lyallii, of New Zealand, as mountain-marigold. S. 
lobatus, a tall and rather showy species of the southern 
United States, is known as butterweed, from its fleshy 
leaves. S. Cineraria, a bushy yellow-flowered perennial 


of Mediterranean shores from Spain to Greece and Egypt, 
is the dusty-miller of gardens, valued for its numerous 
long and pinnately cleft leaves, remarkably whitened with 


senectitude (sé-nek’ti-tad), n. 


Senegal (sen’é-gal), a. and n. 


senegin (sen’é-gin), n. 
senescence (se-nes’ens), n. 


senescent (sé-nes’ent), a. 


senescent 


close down ; from it the native dusty-miller of the Atlantic 
coast, Artemisia Stelleriana, is distinguished by its short, 
roundish, less deeply cut leaves, S. mikanioides, Cape ivy, 
a tender climber with smooth and shining bright-green 
angled leaves, from the Cape of Good Hope, is a favorite 
in cultivation. Several species are cultivated for their 
flowers under the generic name senecio, as the orange S. 
Japonicus, and the purple and yellow S. pulcher, which 
reach nearly or quite 3 inches in diameter. S. argenteus, 
the silvery senecio,'a dwarf 2 inches high, is valued for 
edgings, and several others for rock-gardens. The most 
important species, perhaps, are those of the section T’eph- 
roseris, cultivated under glass, some of which have deep- 
blue rays, a color elsewhere absent from this genus as from 
most other composite genera. 


2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 

senecioid (sé-né’si-oid), a. [NL., < Senecio + 
-oid.) Resembling Senecio. 

Senecionez (s6-n6é’gi-6’né-8), n. pl. [Ν1,. (Cas- 
sini, 1826), < Senecio(n-) + -ex.] A tribe of com- 
posite plants, characterized by usually radiate 
flower-heads, nearly equal involucral bracts in 
one or two rows, pappus composed of bristles, 
anthers with a tailless base or with two short 
points, and penciled, truncate or appendaged 


style-branches in the perfect flowers. It includes 
3 subtribes, of which Liabum, Senecio, and Othonna are 
the types, and comprises 51 genera and about 1,500 species, 
which extend into all parts of the world, They are mainly 
annual and perennial herbs with alternate leaves and yel- 
low disk-flowers, often also with yellowrays. Among other 
genera, Petasites, Arnica, and Erechtites are represented 
in the United States. 


[< ML. senecti- 
tudo for L. senectus (senectut-), old age, < senex, 
old: see senate.| Oldage. [Rare.] 


Senectitude, weary of its toils. H. Miller. 


senega (sen’é-gii), mn. [Ν1,.: see Seneca-oil.] A 


drug consisting of the root Polygala Senega, the 


Seneca snakeroot. The drug is said to have been used 
as an antidote for the bite of the rattlesnake. It is now 
almost exclusively used as an expectorant and diuretic. 
Also seneca. 


[ς Senegal (see 
def.).] I, a. Of or pertaining to Senegal, a river 
in western Africa, and the region near it. Com- 


pare Senegambian.—Senegal crow. See crow2.— 
Senegal galago, Galago senegalensis.—Senegal gum. 
See gum arabic, under gum2.— Senegal jackal, a variety 
of the common jackal, Canis anthus.— Senegal mahog- 
any. See Khaya.— Senegal parrot, Palzornis senegalus. 
— Senegal sandpipert, senna, shrike, See the nouns. 

ΤΙ. n. [. ¢.] A dealers’ name of the small 
African blood-finches of the genus Lagono- 


Sticta. They are tiny birds, averaging under 4 inches 
long, and would be taken for little finches, but belong to 
the spermestine 
group of the Ploce- 
{άσε (not to Fringil- 
lidz). More than 
20 species of La- 
gonosticta are de- 
scribed, all Afri- 
can; they are cluse- 
ly related to the 
numerous species 
of Spermestes, all 
likewise African, 
and of LEstrelda 
and its subdivi- 
sions, mainly Afri- 
can, but also Indi- 
an, some of which 
are known to the 
dealers as ama- 
davats, strawberry- 

nehes, etc. ‘The 

lood-finches (Lagonosticta proper) are so called from their 
leading color, a rich crimson, shaded into browns, grays, 
and black, and often set off with pearly white spots. Sev- 
eral different birds share the name senegal. That to which 
it specially pertains inhabits Senegambia; it is the séné- 
galt of the early French and the jire-bird or fire-jinch of 
the early English ornithologists, the Fringilla senegala of 
Linneeus, and the Estrelda senegala of many writers; it is 3? 
inches long, the male mostly crimson, with black tail and 
brown belly, and the back brown washed over with crim- 
son. L. minima is scarcely different, but slightly smaller, 
and has a few white dots on the sides of the breast. 





Senegal Blood-finch (Legonosticta 2214 - 
ima). 


Senegambian (sen-é-gam’bi-an),a. [< Senegal 


+ Gambia, the two chief rivers of the region. ] 
Pertaining to Senegambia, a region in western 
Africa, belonging in great part to France and 
other European powers. 

Same as saponin. 
[< senescen(t) + -ce. | 
The condition of growing old, or of decaying by 
time; decadence. 

The world with an unearthly ruddy Hue; such might 
be the color cast by a nearly burnt-out sun in the senes- 
cence of a system, Harper's Mag., LXX VII. 620. 
[= It. senescente, < 
L. senescen(t-)s, ppr. of senescere, grow old, < 
senere, be old, « senex, old: see δεπαίο.] Grow- 
ing old; aging: as, a senescent beau. 

The night was senescent, 
And star-dials pointed to morn. Poe, Ulalume. 


It [the Latin of the twelfth century] is not a dead but a 
living language, senescent, perhaps, but in a green old age. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist,, p. 153. 





seneschal 


seneschal (sen’e-shal), ». [Early mod. E. also 
seneshall; < ME. seneschal (= It. senesciallo), « 
OF. seneschal, senescal, Ε'. sénéchail = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
senescal = It. siniscalco, seniscalco, < ML. sene- 
scaleus, siniscalcus, later also senescallus, sene- 
scaldus (> MHG. seneschalt, sineschalt, G. sene- 
schall), a steward, prefect, majordomo, as if < 
Goth. *sinaskalks, ‘old servant,’ < *sins (super. 
sinista), old (= L. sen-ex, old: see senate), + 
skalks, servant: see shalk, 'The same element 
-shal oceursin marshall, q.v.] Formerly, an of- 
ficer in the household of a prince or dignitary, 
who had the superintendence of domestic cere- 


monies and feasts; a majordomo; a steward. 
In some instances the seneschal was a royal officer serving 
as the presiding magistrate of a district or province. 


The disorders of seneschalis, captaynes, and theyr soul- 
diours, aud many suchlike. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Sicilian’s Tale. 
seneschalship (sen’e-shal-ship), ». [< sene- 
schal + -ship.] The office of seneschal. 
seneshallt, η. See seneschal. 

senett, π. See sennet. 

Senex (s6’neks),. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1839), < 
L. senex, old: see senate.] 1. A South Amer- 
ican genus of polyborine hawks, the type of 
which is S. leucurus.—2}. A South American 

‘ genus of Cypselidz, the type of which is Cypse- 
lus senex or Senex temmincki, a Brazilian swift. 
Streubel, 1848. 

senget, v. An obsolete (the original) form of 
singe}. 

sengellyt, senglelyt, adv. [ME., also sengilly, 
sengeley, < AS. singallice, continually, ς singal, 
continual, continuous.}] Continually. 

Ouere-so-euer I Iugged gemmez gaye, 


I sette hyr sengeley in synglure. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 8. 


Bot I am sengilly here, with sex sum of knyghtes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 471. 
seng-gung (seng’gung),”. [Sunda Javanese. ] 
The teledu or Javan badger, Mydaus meliceps. 
See cut under fteledu. 
senglet, a. An obsolete form of singlel. 
sengreen (sen’grén), π. [< ME. sengrene, sin- 
grene, evergreen, < AS. sin-grene (= D. sene- 
groen = MHG. singruene, G. singriin = Dan. sin- 
gron, periwinkle), < sin-, an intensive prefix, 
exceeding, very, great (sin-byrnende, ever-burn- 
ing, sin-grim, exceeding fierce, sin-niht, eternal 
night, stn-here, immense army, etc.) (= MD. 
OHG. sin- = Icel. si-; perhaps akin to E. same, 
and L. semper: see semper idem), + gréne, green: 
see greenl.] 1. A plant, the houseleek, Semper- 
vivum tectorum.—2, In her., a figure resembling 
the houseleek, used as a bearing.— Water-sen- 


green, the water-soldier, Stratiotes alo.des. Also kniyhts’ 
water-sengreen, 


senhor (se-ny6r’), ». [Pg.: see senior, sefor, 
signor, sir.) The Portuguese form correspond- 
ing to the Spanish sefior and Italian signor. 

*% See sefior, signor. 

senile (sé’nil), a. [<OF. senile, F. sénile = Pr. 

Sp. Pg. senil = It. senile, < L. senilis, of or be- 

longing to an old man or old age, < senex (sen-), 

old, an old man: see senate, senior.] Of, per- 


Ρ Nea 
taining to, or characteristic of old age; pro- Senium (sé’ni-um), n. 
ceeding from age; especially, pertaining to or «old 
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elderly person, old man, eccl. an elder, ML. a 
lord, chief; compar. of senex (sen-), old: see 
senate. From the L. senior are also ult. seignior, 
signor, seior, senhor, sire, sir; also the second 
element in monsieur and monsignor.] I, a. 1. 
Older; elder: when following a personal name, 
as John Smith, senior (usually abbreviated Sr. 
or Sen.), it denotes the older of two persons in 
one family or community of that name.— 2. 
Older in office or service: as, a senior judge, 
colonel, ete.—3. Belonging or pertaining to the 
fourth or last year of the curriculum of an Amer- 
ican college, seminary, or other institution: as, 
the senior class.—§genior optime. See optime.—Se- 


nior soph. See sophister, 3.—Senior wrangler. See 
wrangler. 


II, x. 1. A person who is older than another; 
one more advanced in life; an elder. 

Excepte they washe their handes ofte, eate not, observ- 
inge the tradicions of the seniours. Tyndale, Mark vii. 3. 

He [Pope] died in May, 1744, about a year and a half be- 
fore his friend Swift, who, more than twenty years his 86- 
nior, had naturally anticipated that he should be the first 
to depart. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., 11. 241. 
2. One who is older in office or service, or whose 
first entrance upon such office or service was 
anterior to that of another.—38. An aged per- 
son; one of the older inhabitants. 

A senior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 
4. In the universities of England, one of the 
older fellows of a college. See seniority, 3.— 
5. Inthe United States, a student in the last 
year of the curriculum in colleges or semina- 
ries; also, one in the last or most advanced 
year in certain professional schools; by exten- 
sion, a student in the most advanced class in 
various institutions. 
seniority (s6é-nior’i-ti),n. [< ME. senyoryte, < 
ML. seniorita(t-)s, ς senior, elder: see senior. ] 
1. The state of being senior; priority of birth: 
opposed to juniority: as, the elder brother is 
entitled to the place by seniority. 

Mr. Treatall, upon the serving up of the supper, desired 
the ladies to take their places according to their different 
age and seniority, for that it was the way always at his ta- 
ble to pay respect to years. 

Addison, Trial of Ladies’ Quarrels. 
2. Priority in office or service: as, the seniority 
of a surgeon or a chaplain.— 3. A body of se- 
niors or elders; an assembly or court consist- 
ing of the senior fellows of a college. 

The Duke Satt in Seynt Markes Churche in ryght hys 
astate in the Qwer on theryght syd with senyoryte, which 
they call lords, in Riche aparell, as purpyll velvet, cremsyn 
velvet, ffyne Scarlett. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 14. 

The dons. . . regarded the matterin so serious a light 
that they summoned a seniority for its immediate investi- 
gation. Farrar, Julian Home, xxiii. 


seniorizet (s6’nior-iz), 0. ὁ. [< senior + -ize.] To * 


exercise lordly authority; lord it; rule. Fair- 

Sax. 
senioryt (sé’nior-i), ». [< ML. senioria, < L. 

semor, senior: see senior. Cf. seigniory.| Same 

as seniority. 

. If ancient sorrow be most reverend, 
Give mine the benefit of seniory. 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 36. 

[L.] The feebleness of 
age, 


proceeding from the weaknesses that usually Senna (sen’a), n. [Formerly also sena, seny, 


attend old age: as, senile garrulity; senile petu- 
lance. 


Loss of colour of the hair may be accidental, premature, 
or senile, Copland, Dict. Pract. Med. 


A person in whom nature, education, and time have hap- 
pily matched a senile maturity of judgement with youth- 
ful vigour of fancy. Boyle, On Colours, (Latham.) 


Consider briefly the striking phenomena of loss of mem- 
ory in what is called senile imbecility. 
Maudsley, Mind, XII. 508. 


Senile atrophy, the emaciation of old age.— Senile atro- 
phy of bones, wide-spread lacunar resorption of bone in- 
cident to old age.—Senile bronchitis, the subacute or 
chronic bronchitis of old people.— Senile dementia. See 
dementia.— Senile involution, the shrinking or shrivel- 
ing up of the body or any organ in aged people.—Senile 
tremor, the shaking movement or tremor seen in old 
ρα η μες of 
senility (sé-nil’i-ti), n. [= F. sénilité; as senile 
+ -i-ty.] The state of being senile; old age; 
especially, the weakness orimbecility of oldage. 


Mr. Edwards, when going away, again recurred to his 
consciousness of senility, and, looking full in Johnson's 
face, said to him, ‘‘ You'll find in Dr. Young, Ο my coevals! 
' remnants of yourselves,” Boswell, Johnson, an. 1778. 

It is wonderful to see the unseasonable senility of what 
is called the Peace Party. 

Emerson, Emancipation Proclamation. 


senior (sé’nior), a. and π. [Early mod. E, se- 
niour; ¢ L, senior, older; as a noun an elder, 


senie, sene; < OF. senne, sene, Ἐ.. séné = Sp. sen, 
sena = Pg. senne = It. sena (= D. zeneblad = G. 
senesblatter = Sw. sennetsblad = Dan. sennes- 
blad) = Hind. send, < Ar. sena, sana, senna.] 1. 
A drug consisting of the dried leafiets of several 


species of Cassia. The officinal species are C. acutifo- 
lia and C. angustifolia, the former being known as Alezan- 
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Flowering Branch of Senna (Cassia obovata). α, 8 pod. 


Senonian (sé-n6/ni-an), 2. 


senor 


drian, the latter as Indian senna. The product of some 
other species is more or less used. (See names below.) 
Senna is a prompt, efficient, and very safe purgative, espe- 
cially suited to fevers and febrile complaints. It was in- 
troduced into medicine by the Arabs. 


2. Any species of Cassia yielding the above 
drug. The name is extended more or less to 
other species of Cassia, and to a few similar 


plants.— Alep o senna, the product of Cassia obovata, 
an inferior kind, wild in Syria, Egypt, and Senegambia, 
formerly cultivated in Italy, etc., but now out of com- 
merce except as an adulterant. The same plant is called 
Italian and Senegal senna.— Alexandrian senna, one 
of the officinal sennas exported by way of Alexandria 
derived from Cassia acutifolia, a species which grows wild 
abundantly in Upper Egypt, Nubia, etc.— American 
senna, Cassia Marilandica, an erect herb3 or 4 feet high, 
with from six to nine pairs of leaflets and yellow flowers, 
abounding southward in the eastern United States. Its 
leaves are a safe and efficient cathartic, but less active 
than the Oriental kinds. Also wild senna.—Bastard 
senna. Same as bladder-senna.—India or Indian 
senna, the product of Cassia angustifolia (C. elongata, 
etc.), obtained chiefly in Arabia, but reaching western 
lands by way of Bombay and other Indian ports. Some- 
times also called Mocha senna, as originally from that 
port. The same plant in cultivation yields Tinnevelly 
senna.— Mecca senna, the product of Cassia angustifolia 
exported through Mecca.— Mocha senna, See India 
senna.—Scorpion-senna. see Coronilla2.— Senegal 
senna. See Aleppo senna, above.— Tinnevelly senna. 
See India senna, above.—Tripoli senna, an article as- 
cribed to Cassia Athiopica, and thought to be obtained in 
Fezzan.— Wild senna. See American senna, above. 


sennachie, sennachy, 7. Same as seannachie. 
senna-tree (sen’i-tré), nm. A species of Cas- 
sia, C. emarginata of tropical America. 


sennet}}+ (sen’et),. [Also written sennit, senet, 


sennate, synnet, cynet, signet, signate: see signet, 
signate.| Aparticular set of tones on a trum- 
pet or cornet, different from a flourish. The 
word occurs chiefly in the stage directions of 
old plays. 
Trumpets sound a flourish, and then a sennet. 
Dekker, Satiromastix. 
Cornets sound a cynet. 
Marston, Antonio’s Revenge. (Nares.) 


sennet2 (sen’et), m. Same assennight. [Prov. 
Eng. | 

sennight (sen’it), n. [E. dial. sennet; early 
mod. E. senyght, sevenyght, ς ME. seve-niht, sove- 
nyht, sevennyzhte, sefennahht, a week, < seven + 
night: see seven and night, and ef. fortnicht (for 
*fourteennight).] The space of seven nights 
and days; a week. 


I chanced to show you, most honorable audience, this 
day sennight, what I heard of a man that was slain. 
Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
She shall never have a happy hour, unless she marry 
within this sen’night. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
We agreed to meet at Watertown that day sen’night. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 46. 
My love for Nature is as old as I; 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that, 
And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
sennit! (sen’it), n. [Also sinnet, formerly sin- 
nett; said to be < seven (contracted 
to sen- as in sennight) + knit: see 
knit, and for the sense ‘seven-knit- 
ted’ cf. similar formations, as dimity 
(‘two-threaded’) and samite (‘six- 
threaded’).] Naut., a sort of flat 
braided cordage used for various pur- 
poses, and formed by plaiting rope- 
yarns or spun yarn together; also, 
grass or straw plaited by seamen for making 
hats. 
Trene. A threefold rope, cord, string, or twist, called 
by Mariners a Sinnet. Cotgrave. 


The boys who could not sew well enough to make their 
own clothes laid up grass into sinnet for the men, who 
sewed for them in return. 

R. H. Dana, Two Years Before the Mast, p. 269. 
sennit?+, n. See sennetl. 
senocular (s6-nok’i-lir), a. [< L. seni, six each 
(< sex, six), + oculus, eye, + -ar3.] Having 
Six eyes. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders for the most part 
octonocular, and some .. . senocular. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, viii. 3, note. 


[< L. Senones, a 
ον in central Gaul, + -ian.] In geol., a 
ivision of the Upper Cretaceous in France 


and Belgium. The term is also used to some extent 
in English geology. The Senonian lies between the Tu- 
ronian and the Danian, and is subdivided into the San- 
tonian and Campanian; it corresponds to the “Upper 
Chalk with flints” of the English Cretaceous, which is there 
essentially a white pulverulent mass of chalk, with flints 
arranged in nearly parallel layers. Although exhibiting 
in England aremarkable uniformity of lithological char- 
acter from top to bottom, it has been shown to be paleon- 
tologically separable into several distinct zones closely 
resembling those into which the chalk of the northern 
Cretaceous basin of France has been divided. 





Plaiting of 
Sennit. 


sefior (se-nyor’), x. [Sp. sefor, agentleman, sir, 


ς L, senior, elder, ML. a lord: see senior, sir. } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


senor 


A gentleman; in address, sir; as a title, Mr.: 
in Spanish use. 

sefiora (se-ny0’ri), n. [Sp. (fem. of sefior), a 
lady, madam: see sefior.] A lady; in address, 
madam; as atitle, Mrs.: the feminine of sefior: 

xin Spanish use. 

seflorita (sen-y6-ré’ tii), n. [Sp., dim. of setwora : 
see sefior.] 1. A young lady; in address, miss; 
as a title, Miss: in Spanish use.—2. In ichth., 
a graceful little labroid fish of California, Pseu- 
dojulis or Oxyjulis californicus. It is 6 or 7 inches 
long, prettily marked with indigo-blue, orange, and black 
upon an olive-brown ground, cream-colored below. 

Senousi (se-n6’si), x. [Algerian: see quot. un- 
der Senousian, n.] A Mohammedan religious 
and political society, especially influential in 
northern Africa. See the quotation. 

The Mussulman confraternity of Senousi. This sect, 
which is distinguished by its austere and fanatical tenets, 
arose forty-six years ago under an Algerian, and appears 
to have in a greater or less degree permeated the Moham- 
medan world, and acquired vast political importance. It 
flourishes especially in Northern Africa, reaching as far 
south as Timbuctoo. Nature, XXX. 478. 

Senousian (se-ni’si-an), a. and π. [ς Senousi 
+-an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Senousi. 


Ready ata moment’s notice to convey to the interior the 
persons and property of the Senousian authorities, 


Sctence, IV. 459. 
ΤΙ. ». One of the Senousi. 


Senousians, or the Brotherhood of Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Ali es-Senousi, the founder of theorder. Science, IV. 457. 


Senoyst, a. and ». [< OF. *Sienois = It. Sie- 
nese, Sienese: see Sienese.| Sienese. 


The Florentines and Senoys are by the ears. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 1. 


Same as sense2 for incense2. 
[< sensel + -able.] In- 


senst, v. ¢. 
sensable (sen’sa-bl), a. 
telligible. [Rare.] 


Your second [sort of figures] serues the conceit onely 
and not th’ eare, and may be called sensable, not sensible, 
nor yet sententious. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 133. 


sensart, 7. An obsolete form of censer. 
sensate (sen’sat), a. [< lL. sensatus, endued 

Χ with sense, ς sensus, sense: see sensel.] Per- 
ceived by the senses. 

sensatet (sen’sat) v.t. [ς sensate,a.] Tohave 
perception of, as an object of the senses; ap- 
prehend by the senses or understanding. 


As those of the one are sensated by the ear, so those of 

the other are by the eye. : ; 
Hooke, Hist. Royal Soc., iii. 2. (Eneyc. Dict.) 

sensated, a. Same as sensaie. 

sensation (sen-sa’shon), . [ς OF. sensacion, 
*F. sensation = Pr. sensation = Sp. sensacion = 
Pg. sensagdo = It. sensazione,< ML. *sensatio(n-), 
ς L. sensatus, endued with sense: see sensate. ] 


1. In psychol., the element of the perception 
or idea; an elementary mental process, condi- 
tioned upon a physiological process in a definite 
or local bodily organ: loosely, in literary usage, 
any mental process, perception, feeling, etc., 
which suggests a bodily origin. Most modern 
psychologists distinguish two classes of ele- 
mentary mental process, the sensation, and 


the affection or the simple feeling. The former 
is at the root of our intellectual, the latter of our emo- 
tive and volitional experience. Sensations are classified 
as sensations of special sense (visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory, cutaneous) and as organic sensations (kines- 
thetic, respiratory, alimentary, sexual, etc.). No ap- 
proach to a final enumeration of the different kinds of 
sensation has as yet been made, though experimental in- 
vestigation has brought to light some 50,000 distinguish- 
able qualities. Sensations are also classified as peripherally 
and centrally excited, according as they are constituents 
of a sense-perception or of an idea. 


Those that make motion and sensation thus really the 
same, they must of necessity acknowledge that no longer 
motion, no longer sensation, . . . and that every motion 
or reaction must be a new sensation, as well as every ceas- 
ing of reaction a ceasing of sensation. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, II. i. 12. 


The perception which actually accompanies and is an- 
nexed to any impression on the body made by an external 
object, being distinct from all other modifications of 
thinking, furnishes the mind with a distinct idea, which 
we call sensation. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xix. 1. 


Sensation, so long as we take the analytic point of view, 
differs from perception only in the extreme simplicity of 
its object or content. ... From the physiological point 
of view both sensations and perceptions differ from 
thoughts in the fact that nerve-currents coming in from 
the periplrery are involved in their production. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychology, xvii. 


Impressions may be divided into two kinds, those of 
sensation and those of reflexion. The first kind arises in 
the soul originally, from unknown causes. 

Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, I. ii. 


The feelings which accompany the exercise of these 
sensitive or corporeal powers, whether cognitive or ap- 
petent, will constitute a distinct class, and to these we 





5492 
may with great propriety give the name of sensattons ; 


whereas on the feelings which accompany the energies of 


all our higher powers of mind we may with equal pro- 
priety bestow the name of sentiments. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xlv. 
Unlucky Welsted ! thy unfeeling master, 
The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the faster. 
While thus each hand promotes the pleasing pain, 
And quick sensations skip from vein to vein. 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. 212. 
Sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 
Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey. 
She was hardly conscious of any bodily sensation except 
a sensation of strength inspired by a mighty emotion. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vii. 5. 
2. Astate of interest or of feeling; especially, 
a state of excited interest or feeling. 
The sensation caused by the appearance of that work is 
still remembered by many. Brougham. 
The actor’s dress had caught fire, and the house had a 
sensation not bargained for. 
J.C. Jeaffreson, Live it Down, xxii. 
An intellectual voluptuary, a moral dilettante [Pe- 
trarch], the first instance of that character, since too com- 
mon, the gentleman in search of a sensation. 
Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 366. 
3. That which produces sensation or excited 
interest or feeling: as, the greatest sensation 
of the day.—Muscular sensations. See musewar.— 
Perverse temperature-sensations, the production of 
a sensation of heat by a cold body applied to the skin, 
and of cold by a hot body.— Sensation novels, novels 
that produce their effect by exciting and often improbable 
situations, by taking as their groundwork some dreadful 
secret, some atrocious crime, or the like, and painting 
scenes of extreme peril, high-wrought passion, etc. 


sensational (sen-sa’shon-al), a. [< sensation + 
-al.] 1. Of or pertaining to sensation; relating 
to or implying sensation or perception through 
the senses. 

With sensational pleasures and pains there go, in the 


infant, little else but vague feelings of delight and anger 
and fear. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 482. 


This property of Persistence, and also of recurrence in 
Idea, belonging more or less to sensational states, is their 
[z. e., sensations’] intellectual property. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 17. 
2. Having sensation; serving to convey sensa- 
tion; sentient. Dunglison.—8. Intended, as a 
literary or artistic work, to excite intense emo- 
tion; appealing to the love of being moved, as 
a chief source of interest. 

The sensational history of the Paston letters, rather than 
the really valuable matter contained in them, has been 
the chief element in the demand for their production. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 56. 
4, Of or pertaining to sensationalism; adher- 
ing to philosophical sensationalism. 

Are we then obliged to give in our adherence to the 
sensational philosophy ? 

Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 148. 

He never forgot that Berkeley was a sensational, while 
he was an intellectual, idealist. , 

A. J. Balfour, Mind, IX. 91. 

sensationalism (sen-s&’shon-al-izm), π. [< 
sensational + -ism.] 1. In philos., the theory 
or doctrine that all our ideas are solely derived 
through our senses or sensations; sensualism. 

Sensationalism at once necessitates and renders impos- 
sible a materialistic explanation of the universe. 

Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 13. 
2. Sensational writing or language; the pres- 
entation of matters or details of such a nature 
or in such a manner as to thrill the reader or 
to gratify vulgar curiosity: as, the sensational- 
ism of the press. 

There was an air of sensationalism about its news de- 


partments that was new in that field, 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 605. 
sensationalist (sen-sa’shgn-al-ist), η. [ς sen- 
sational + -ist.] 1. In metaph., a believer in 
or an upholder of the doctrine of sensationalism 
or sensualism: sometimes used adjectively. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to find that Locke was 
claimed as the founder of a sensationalist school, whose 
ultimate conclusions his calm and pious mind would 
have indignantly repudiated. . . . We consider this on 
the whole a less objectionable term than ‘‘sensualist” or 
‘‘sensuist”; the latter word is uncouth, and the former, 
from the things which it connotes, is hardly fair. 
Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 150, and note, 
2. A sensational writer or speaker. 
sensationalistic (sen-sd-shon-a-lis’tik), a. [< 
sensationalist + -ic.] Ofor pertaining to sen- 
sationalists, or sensationalism in philosophy. 
Eneye. Brit., XXI1. 40. 
sensationally (sen-sa’shon-al-i), adv. Inasen- 
sational manner. 
sensationary (sen-sa’shon-a-ri), a. [< sensa- 
tion + -ary.| Possessing or relating to sensa- 
tion; sensational. 
sensationism (sen-si’shon-izm), n. 
sensationalism. 


Same as 





sense 


sensative (sen’sa-tiv), a. [< sensate + -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to sensation; sensatory. 
[ Rare. ] 
Force vegetiue and sensative in Man 
There is, Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 13. 


sensatorial (sen-sa-to’ri-al), a. [< sensate + 
-ory + -al.] Of or pertaining to sensation; 
sensational. [Rare.] 


A brilliantly original line of research, which may pos- 
sibly ... lead to a restatement of the whole psycho- 
physical theory of sensatorial intensity as developed by 
Weber. The Academy, Aug. 16, 1890, p. 136. 


sensel (sens), ». [Early mod. E. also sence ; 
Icel. sansar, pl., the senses, Sw. sans = Dan. 
sands, sense, ¢ OF, (and F.) sens = Pg. It. senso, 
¢ L. sensus, feeling, sense, « sentire, pp. sensus, 
feel, perceive: see scent.) 1. The capacity of 
being the subject of sensation and perception ; 
the mode of consciousness by which an object is 
apprehended which acts upon the mind through 
the senses; the capacity of becoming conscious 
of objects as actually now and here; sense-per- 
ception; mental process as directly dependent 
upon sensations. 
Sense thinks thelightning born before the thunder : 
What tells us then they both together are? ... 
Sense outsides knows, the soul through all things sees. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 
We adore virtue, though to the eyes of sense she be in- 
visible. Sir 7’. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 14. 
Wherever there is sense or perception, there some idea 
is actually produced, and present in the understanding. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. ix. 4. 
These two doctrines of Leibnitz —that sense is confused 
thought, and that existence in space and time is a phe- 
nomenon reale — have a special importance when viewed 
in relation to the ideas of Kant. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p, 91. 
Errors of sense are only special instances where the 
mind makes its synthesis unfortunately, as it were, out 
of incomplete data, instantaneously and inevitably inter- 
preting them in accordance with the laws which have 
regulated all its experience. αν 
. I. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 455. 
2. A special sensation or group of sensations 
connected with a bodily organ; the mode of 
sensation awakened by the stimulation of a 
given type of sensory nerse-ourling. In this 
signification, man is commonly said to have five senses— 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. A sixth sense is 
often specified as the muscular sense ; a seventh is some- 
times spoken of, meaning the inner sense, the common 
sense of Aristotle, an unknown endowment, ora sexual 
feeling. The seven senses are also often spoken of, mean- 
ing consciousness in its totality. Modern psychology dis- 
tinguishes more than twelve senses, adding to the five 


mentioned above the senses of warmth, cold, pain, strain, 
dizziness, etc. 


Whiles every sence the humour sweet embayd. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 13. 
The filly was soon scared out of her seven senses, and 
began to calcitrate it, to wince it, to frisk it. 
Motteuz, tr. of Rabelais, iv. 14. 
In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree, 
While the blithe season comforts every sense. 
Lowell, Under the Willows. 
The five senses just enumerated — sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch — would seem to comprise all our per- 
ceptive faculties, and to leave no further sense to be ex- 
plained. Aristotle, De Anima (tr. by Wallace). 
3. Feeling; immediate consciousness; sensa- 
tion perceived as inward or subjective, or, at 
least, not decidedly as objective; also, vague 
consciousness or feeling. 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words — health, peace, and competence. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 79. 
A sense of pleasure, subtle and quiet as a perfume, dif- 
fused itself through the room. C. Bronté, Shirley, xxxv. 
Dim and faint 
May be the sense of pleasure and of pain. 
Bryant, Among the Trees, 
Such expressions as the abysmal vault of heaven, the 
endless expanse of ocean, &c., summarize many computa- 
tions to the imagination, and give the sense of an enor- 
mous horizon. W. James, Mind, XII. 209, note. 


At the same time he [Manzoni] had that exquisite cour- 
tesy in listening which gave to those who addressed him 
the sense of having spoken well. Eneyc. Brit., XV. 515. 

Then a cool naked sense beneath my feet 

Of bud and blossom. 

_A. C. Swinburne, Two Dreams. 

4. A power of perceiving relations of a partic- 
ular kind; a capacity of being affected by cer- 
tain non-sensuous qualities of objects; a special 
kind of discernment; also, an exertion of such 
a power: as, the religious sense; the sense of 
duty; the sense of humor. 

Sense of Right and Wrong [is] as natural to us as natural 


affection itself, and a first principle in our constitution 
and make. ; 


Shaftesbury, Inquiry, I. iii. § 1, quoted in Fowler, p. 70. 


Tempests themselves, high seas and howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks and congregated sands — 

Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless keel — 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 71. 
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sense 


And this arrangement into schools, and the definiteness 
of the conclusions reached in each, are on the increase, 
so that here, it would seem, are actually two new senses, 
the scientific and the artistic, which the mind is now in 
the process of forming for itself. 

W. κ. Clifford, Conditions of Mental Development. 


And full of cowardice and guilty shame, 
I grant in her some sense of shame, she flies. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


These investigations show not only that the skin is sen- 
sitive, but that one is able with great precision to dis- 
tinguish the part touched. This latter power is usually 
called the sense of locality, and it is influenced by various 
conditions. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 480. 


From a sense of duty the Phoenicians burned their chil- 
dren alive. J. Ε, Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 202. 


5. Mind generally ; consciousness; especially, 
understanding; cognitive power. 


And cruell sword out of his fingers slacke 
Fell downe to ground, as if the steele had sence. 
Spenser, Ε'. Q., IV. vi. 21. 


Are you a man? have you a soul or sense? 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3, 374. 
And for th’ Impression God prepar’d their Sense ; 
They saw, beliey’d all this, and parted thence, 
Cowley, Davideis, L 


6. Sound or clear mind. (α) Ordinary, normal, or 
clear mental action: especially in the pura with a col- 
lective force. 
When his lands were spent, 
Troubled in his sences, 
Then he did repent 
Of his late lewd life. 
Constance of Cleveland (Child’s Ballads, IV. 230). 


Their Battle-axes was the next; whose piercing bils 
made sometime the one, sometime the other to have scarce 
sense to keepe their saddles. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 17. 


He (George Fox] had the comfort of a short illness, and 
the blessing of a clear sense to the last. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 


The patients are commonly brought to their senses in 

three or four days, or a week, and rarely continue longer. 

ococke, Description of the East, II. i. 103. 

(6) Good judgment approaching sagacity ; sound practical 
intelligence. 

The latter is most cried up; but he is more reserved, 

seems sly and to have sense. Walpole, Letters, II. 362. 


“Nay, madam,” said I, “I am judge already, and tell 
you that you are perfectly in the wrong of it; for, if it was 
a matter of importance, I know he has better sense than 
you.” ' Steele, Tatler, Νο. 85. 


(c) Acuteness of perception or apprehension; discern- 

ment. 
This Basilius, having the quick sence of a lover, took, as 
though his mistress had given him a secret reprehension. 
Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


7. Discriminative perception; appreciation; a 
state of mind the result of a mental judgment 
or valuation. 


Abundance of imaginary great men are put in straw to 
bring them to a right sense of themselves. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 125. 
Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence. 
Cowper, ‘The Retired Cat. 
She dusted a chair which needed no dusting, and placed 
it for Sylvia, sitting down herself on a three-legged stool 
to mark her sense of the difference in their dondtabai 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xliii. 


8. Meaning; import; signification; the concep- 
tion that a word or sign is intended to convey. 


Whereof the allegory and hid sense 
Is that a well erected confidence 
Can fright their pride. 
B, Jonson, Poetaster, Ind. 
We cannot determine in what exact sense our bodies on 
the resurrection will be the same as they are at present. 
J. Η. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 277. 


9. The intention, thought, feeling, or meaning 
of a body of persons, as an assembly; judg- 
ment, opinion, determination, or will in refer- 
ence to a debated question. 


It was the universal and unanimous sense of Friends 
“” That joining in marriage is the work of the Lord only, 
and not of priest or magistrate.” 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 


The sense of the House was so strongly manifested that, 
after a closing speech of great keenness from Halifax, the 
courtiers did not venture to divide. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


10. That which is wise, judicious, sound, sen- 
sible, or intelligent, and accords with sound 
reason: as, to talk sense. 


As you have put the words together, they are neither 
Latin nor Sense. Milton, Ans. to Salmasius. 


When was there ever better and more weighty sense 
spoken by any than by the Apostles after the day of Pen- 
tecost? Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ix. 


I no more saw sense in what she said 
Than a lamb does in people clipping wool ; 
Only lay down and let myself be clipped. 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 19. 
Chemical sense, the sense of taste or of smell, as oper- 


ating by means of the chemical action of substances on 
the organ. 
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In the case of the so-called chemical senses, taste and 
smell, we have as yet no method of reckoning the degree 
of the physical force which constitutes the stimulus. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 47. 


Collective, common, divided sense. See the adjec- 
tives.— Composite sense, that sense of a modal proposi- 
tion in which the mode is considered as predicated of the 
indicative proposition : opposed to divisive sense: thus, that 
it is possible for that which is hot to be cold is true in a di- 
visive sense, but not in a composite sense.—Divisive sense. 
See composite sense, above.—Esthetic sense. See esthetic. 
— Exterior sense, one of the senses by which the outer 
world is perceived.— Fixed sense, one of the five more 
definite senses.—Good sense, sound judgment.—Illative 
sense. See ilative.—In all senset, in every respect, 


You should tn all sense be much bound to him. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 196. 


Inner sense. Sameas internal sense.—In one’s senses, 
in one’s right mind; in the enjoyment of a sound mind; 
of sound mind.— In sense oft, in view of ; impressed with. 


In sense of his [Mr. Thompson’s] sad condition, [the εἷ- 
ders] offered up many prayers to God for him, and, in 
God’s good time, they received a gracious answer. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 324. 


Interior sense, self-consciousness ; the power of perceiv- 
ing what is in our own minds; also, the noetic reason ; 
the source of first truths.— Internal sense. See inter- 
nal.— Magnetic, moral, muscular, mystical sense. 
See the adjectives.— Out of one’s senses, of unsound 
mind, or temporarily deprived of a sound use of one’s 
judgment. 

Puf. You observed how she mangled the metre? 

Dangle. Yes —egad, it was the first thing made me sus- 
pect she was out of her senses. Sheridan, The Critic, iii. 1. 


Pickwickian sense. See Pickwickian.— Proper sense, 
the original or exact. meaning of a word or phrase, as dis- 
tinguished from later or looser uses.— Reflex sense. See 
reflex.— Sense of effort. See efort.—Special sense, 
one of the five bodily senses.— §piritual sense of the 
Word. Same as internal sense of the Word (which see, un- 
der internal).— §trict sense, the narrow sense of a word 
or phrase, which it takes as a well-recognized and estab- 
lished term, as of philosophy, or exact science, as dis- 
tinguished from wider and looser senses.—To abound 
in or with one’s own senset. See abound.—To be 
frightened out of one’s (seven) senses, to be so 
frightened as to lose one’s understanding for the time 
being.— Vague sense, the less specialized and less objec- 
tive of the bodily senses, as the muscular sense, the 
sexual sense, various visceral sensations, etc.— Vital 
sense, See vital. 

sense! (sens), v. t.; pret. and pp. sensed, ppr. 
sensing. [= Dan. sandse, perceive, = Sw. sansa 
(refl.), recover oneself; from the noun.] 1. Το 

perceive by the senses. 
Is he sure that objects are not otherwise sensed by 

others then they are by him? 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxii. 


2+. To give the sense of; expound. 


’Twas writ not to be understood, but read ; 

He that expounds it must come from the dead ; 

Get undertake to sense it true, 

For he can tell more than himself e’er knew. 

Cartwright’s Poems (1651). (Nares.) 

3. To perceive; comprehend; understand; 
realize; take into the mind. [Prov. or collogq., 
Eng. and U. 8.] 

He button-holed everybody, and offended nobody; found 
out the designs of every clique, the doings of every secret 
caucus, got at the plans of the leaders, the temper of the 
crowd, sensed the whole situation. 

G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, I. 101. 

sense?}, ». and v. [< ME. sensen, sencen, by 

apheresis from encensen, incense: see incense?, 
Same as incense2, 


Whan thei comen there, thei taken Ensense and other 
aromatyk thinges of noble Smelle, and sensen the Ydole, 
as we wolde don here Goddes precyouse Body. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 174. 


An image of Owr Lady with ij awngellis sensyng, gilthe. 
Paston Letters, I11. 433. 
sense-body (sens’bod’i), n. One of the various 
peripheral sense-organs or marginal bodies of 
the disk, bell, or umbrella of acalephs, supposed 
to have a visual or an auditory function, as a 
lithocyst, an ocellicyst, or a tentaculicyst. See 
eut under lithocyst. 

There are eight sense-bodies arranged at regular inter- 
vals around the margin of the umbrella, alternately with 
which arise the tentacles. Amer. Naturalist, X XIII. 592. 

sense-capsule (sens’kap’sil), ». A hollow or- 
gan of a special sense; a special structure or 
organ exclusively devoted to the reception of a 
particular kind of impression, or sensory per- 
ception, from without, as the nose, eye, and 
ear; in the simplest form, a receptive cham- 
ber connected by a nerve-commissure with a 
nerve-center. In man three sense-capsules are distin- 





guished, of the nose, eye, and ear respectively. The ex- y 


cavation of the ethmoid bone is the first; the eyeball is 
the second; and the petrosal part of the temporal bone is 
the third; the last is also called otic capsule. Many analo- 
gous sense-organs of invertebrates are commonly called 
sense-capsules. 


sense-cavity (sens’kav’i-ti), n. 
capsule. 

sense-cell (sens’sel), ». Any cell of an organ 
of special sense; specifically, one of the cells 
entering into the formation of the nerve-hil- 


Same as sense- 





sense-rhythm 


locks or neuromasts of the lower vertebrates 
(batrachians and fishes). See neuromast. 
The sense-cells found in the skin: i. e., differentiated 
Ectoderm cells. Claus, Zoology (trans.), p. 45. 
sense-center (sens’sen’tér), n. A ganglion of 
gray nerve-tissue, or a part of the cortex of 
the brain, having immediate relations with 
some special sensation or class of sensations. 
sensed (senst), p. a. Considered or chosen as 
to sense or meaning conveyed or to be con- 
veyed. [Rare.] 
Words well sens'd, best suting subject grave. 
Marston, Sophonisba, Epil. 
sense-element (sens’el’é-ment), n. A sensa- 
tion regarded as the irreducible element of a 
perception or idea. 
A percept is a complex psychical product formed by a 
coalescence of sense-elements. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 336. 
sense-epithelium (sens’ep-i-thé’li-um), n. A 
sensory or specially sensitive tract of ectoderm, 
epiderm, or cuticle which functions as an organ 
of sense, as in hydrozoans. 
sense-filament (sens’fil’”a-ment), n. A filament 
having the function of an organ of sense: as, 
the peculiar sense-filaments of the Pauropoda. 
4. S. Packard, 
sensefult (sens’ful), a. [ς sensel + -ful.] 1. 
Perceptive. 
Prometheus, who celestial fire 
Did steal from heaven, therewith to inspire 
Our earthly bodies with a senseful mind. 
Marston, Satires, v. 19. 
2. Full of sense; hence, reasonable; judicious; 
sensible; appropriate. 
The Ladie, hearkning to his sensefwll speach, 


Found nothing that he said unmeet nor geason. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. iv. 37. 


And gaue thee power (as Master) to impose 
Fit sense-full Names vnto the Hoast that rowes 
In watery Regions ; and the wandring Heards 
Of Forrest people; and the painted Birds. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
sense-impression (sens’im-presh’on), n. A 
sensation or complex of sensations due to the 
stimulation of a peripheral organ of sense. 
The higher and more revivable feelings are connected 
with well-discriminated sense-impressions and percepts, 
whereas the lower feelings are the accompaniments of 
vague undiscriminated mental states. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 487. 
senseless (sens’les), a. [Formerly also sence- 
less (= Dan. sandseslés = Sw. sanslés); ς sensel 
+ -less.] 1. Destitute of sense; having no 
power of sensation or perception; incapable of 
sensation or feeling; insensible. 
Their lady lying on the sencelesse grownd. 
Spenser, Ε. Q., III. i. 63. 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 380. 
2. Inappreciative; lacking in appreciation ; 
without perception. 
His wits are dull, 
And sencelesse of this wrong. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. Β.), p. 66. 


I would thank you too, father; but your cruelty 
Hath almost made me senseless of my duty. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 1. 


O race of Capernaitans, senslesse of divine doctrine, and 
capable onely of loaves and belly-cheere. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
3. Lacking understanding; acting without 
sense or judgment; foolish; stupid. 
Like senseless Chymists their own Wealth destroy, 
Imaginary Gold t’ enjoy. Cowley, Reason, st. 2. 
They were a stupid senseless race. 
Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa. 
4. Without meaning, or contrary to reason or 
sound judgment; ill-judged; unwise; foolish; 
nonsensical, 
Sencelesse speach, and doted ignorance. 
Spenser} F. Ω., I. viii. 34. 
We should then have had no memory of those times 
but what your Josippus would afford us, out of whom you 
transcribe a few senseless and useless Apothegms of the 
Pharisees, Milton, Answer to Salmasius, 
senselessly (sens’les-li), adv. In a senseless 
manner; stupidly; unreasonably: as, a man 
senselessly arrogant. 
senselessness (sens’les-nes),n. Thecharacter 
or condition of being senseless, in any sense. 
sense-organ (sens‘or’gan), η. Any organ of 
sense, as the eye, ear, or nose. 
sense-perception (sens’pér-sep’shon),. Per- 
ception by means of the senses; also, a per- 
ception of an object of sense. 
senser}t, 1. An obsolete spelling of censer. 
sense-rhythm (sens’rifHm), n. An arrange- 
ment of words characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
in which the rhythm consists not in a rise and 





sense-rhythm 


fall of accent or quantity of syllables, but, as 
it were, in a pulsation of sense rising and fall- 
ing through the parallel, antithetic, or other- 
wise balanced members of each verse; paral- 
lelism. W. Robertson Smith. 
sense-seta (sens’se’tii), η. 
pendage acting as an organ of sense. 
Packard. 
sense-skeleton (sens’skel’e-ton), ». The sup- 
port or framework of a sense-organ, especially 
when hard or bony. 
sensibility (sen-si-bil’i-ti), n.; pl. sensibilities 
(-tiz). [ς ME. sensibilitee, < OF. sensibilite, F. 
sensibilité = Pr. sensibilitat = Sp. sensibilidad 
= Pg. sensibilidade = It. sensibilita, sensibil- 
ity, < LL. sensibilita(t-)s, the sense or meaning 
of words, sensibility, ς sensibilis, sensible: see 
sensible.] 1. The state or property of being 
sensible or capable of sensation; capability of 
sensation. 
Having now been exposed to the cold and the snow 


near an hour and a half, some of the rest began to lose 
their sensibility. Cook, Voyages, i. 4. 
There are accidental fluctuations in our inner sensibility 
which make it impossible to tell just what the least dis- 
cernible increment of the sensation is without taking the 

average of a large number of appreciations. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 539. 


2. Mental receptivity or susceptibility in gen- 
eral. 


We call sensibility the receptivity of our soul, or its 
power of receiving representations whenever it is in any- 
wise affected. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Miiller), p. 51. 

If my granddaughter is stupid, learning will make her 
conceited and insupportable; if she has talent and sensi- 
bility, she will do as I have done—supply by address and 
with sentiment what she does not know. 

The Century, XL. 649. 


3. Specifically, the capacity of exercising or 
being the subject of emotion or sentiment; 
capacity for the higher or more refined feel- 
ings, intellectual, moral, esthetic, ete. 

As our tenderness for youth and beauty gives a new and 
just importance to their fresh and manifold claims, so the 


like sensibility gives welcome to all excellence, has eyes 
and hospitality for merit in corners. Emerson, Success. 


Her sensibility to the supreme excitement of music was 
only one form of that passionate sensibility which be- 
longed to her whole nature. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 6. 
4. In a still narrower sense, peculiar suscep- 
tibility of impression, pleasurable or painful; 
unusual delicacy of feeling; quick emotion or 
sympathy; sensitiveness; in psychol. (usually 
in the plural), feeling; affective experience. 


Modesty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 
soul; it is such an exquisite sensibility as warns a woman 
to shun the first appearance of everything hurtful. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Virtue and taste are built upon the same foundation of 


sensibility, and cannot be disjoined without offering vio- 
lence to both. Goldsmith, Taste. 


The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of sensibil- 
ity. Burke. 


A bristle-like ap- 
Bi. 


'Twere better to be born a stone, 
Of ruder shape, and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibilities so fine. 
Cowper, Poet, Oyster, and Sensitive Plant. 

By sympathetic sensibility is to be understood the pro- 
pensity that a man has to derive pleasure from the happi- 
ness, and pain from the unhappiness, of other sensitive 
beings. Bentham, Principles of Morals, vi. § 20. 
5. The property, as in an instrument, of re- 
sponding quickly to very slight changes of con- 
dition; delicacy; sensitiveness (the better word 
in this use). [Rare.] 

All these instruments have the same defect, that their 
sensibility diminishes as the magnets grow weaker. 

, ; Science, XIII, 294. 
6+. Sensation; perception; idea. 

Philosophres that hyhten Stoyciens that wenden that 
ymages and sensvbilttees, that is to seyn sensible ymagina- 
cions or elles ymagynacions of sensible thinges, weeren 
enpreynted into sowles fro bodies withouteforth. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, v. meter 4. 
7+. Appreciation; sense; realization. 

His soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the mis- 
eries of others. Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. 
Recurrent sensibility. See recurrent.=Syn, 3 and 4, 

x Paste, Sensibility. _ See taste. 

sensible (sen’si-bl), a. and η. [Early mod. E. 
also sencible; < ME. sensible, ς OF. (and F.) sen- 
sible = Sp. sensible = Pg. sensivel = It. sensi- 
bile, < Li. sensibilis, perceptible by the senses, 
having feeling, sensible, < sentire, pp. sensus, 
feel, perceive: see sensel, scent.] 1. a. 1. Capa- 
ble of affecting the senses; perceptible through 
the bodily organs. 

Reason, vsing sense, taketh his principles and fyrst sedes 
of thinges sensyble, and afterwarde by his owne discourse 


and searching of causes encreaseth the same from aseede 
toatree. R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 9). 
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Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation? 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 1. 36. 


Return, fair soul, from darkness, and lead mine 
Out of this sensible hell. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2. 


Wherever God will thus manifest himself, there is hea- 
ven, though within the circle of this sensible world. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 49. 


When we take a simple sensible quality, like light or 
sound, and say that there is now twice or thrice as much 
of it present as there was a moment ago, although we seem 
to mean the same thing as if we were talking of compound 
objects, we really mean something different. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 546. 


2. Perceptible to the mind through observation 
and reflection; appreciable. 


The disgrace was more sensible than the pain. 
Sir W. Temple. 
In the present evil world, it is no wonder that the opera- 
tions of the evil angels are more sensible than of the good 
ones. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vi. 7. 


No sensible change has taken place during eighty years 
in the coral knolls {of Diego Garcia). 
Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 92. 


3. Capable of sensation; having the capacity 
of receiving impressions from external objects; 
endowed with sense or sense-organs; sensitive: 
as, the eye is sensible to light. 


I would your cambric were as sensible as your finger, 
that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
Shak., Cor., i. 3. 95. 


4. Appreciative; amenable (to); influenced or 
capable of being influenced (by). 


If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so dear a show of zeal. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 94. 


5. Very liable to impression from without; 
easily affected; highly sensitive. 


With affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 8. 48. 


Of a sensible nostrill. Milton, Areopagitica, p, 29. 


Sunderland, though not very sensible to shame, flinched 
from the infamy of public apostasy. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

6. Perceiving or having perception either by 

the senses or by the intellect; aware; cogni- 

zant; persuaded; conscious: generally with of. 


In doing this I shall be sensible of two things which to 
me will be nothing pleasant. 
Milton. Apology for Smectymnuus. 


I am glad you are so sensible of my attention. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 
Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of 
his position. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


7. Capable of responding to very slight changes 
of condition; sensitive (in this sense the better 
word): as, a sensible thermometer or balance. 
[Rare.]—8. Possessing or characterized by 
sense, judgment, or reason; endowed with or 
characterized by good or common sense; in- 
telligent; reasonable; judicious: as, a sensible 
man; a sensible proposal, 


To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently 
a beast! O strange! Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 309, 


No sensible person in Arrowhead village really believed 
in the evil eye. O. W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, iv. 


Sensible calorict, an old term for sensible heat.— Sen- 
sible form, heat, matter. See the nouns.— Sensible 
horizon. See horizon, 1.—Sensible idea. Same as sen- 
sual idea. See sensual.—Sensible note or tone, in mu- 
sic, same as leading tone (which see, under leading1).— 
Sensible perspiration, quality, etc. See the nouns. 
=Syn. 1 and 2, Sensible, Perceptible. Literally, these 
words are of about the same meaning and strength, the 
difference depending chiefly upon the connection; for 
example, a sensible difference, a perceptible difference.— 
3 and 4, Be Sensible, Be Conscious,etc. See feell.—3Z and 7. 
Sensible, Sensitive, Sentient. Sensible in its first meaning 
was passive, but is now quite as often active. As aciive, 
it is both physical and mental, and is unemphatic: as, 
to be sensible (that is, aware) of heat or cold, of neglect 
or injury. Sensitive means feeling acutely, eiiher in body 
or in mind. A sensible man will school himself not to 
be too sensitive to criticism. Sentient is a physiologically 
descriptive word, indicating the possession or use of the 
sense of feeling: as, the fly is a sentient being.—6, Ob-+ 
servant, aware, conscious.— 8, Sensible, Judicious, discreet, 
sage, sagacious, sound. As compared with judicious, sen- 
sible means possessing common sense, having a sound and 
practical reason, while judicious means discreet in choos- 
ing what to do or advise; the one applying to the under- 
standing and judgment, the other to the judgment in its 
relation to the will. Sensible, Intelligent, Common-sense. 
As compared with intelligent, sensible means possessed of 
the power to see things in their true light, the light of a 
correct judgment, a large, sound, roundabout sense, while 
intelligent means possessed of a clear and quick under- 
standing, so as to apprehend an idea promptly and see it 
in its truerelations. The relation between cause and ef- 
fect ishere so close that intelligent often seems to mean 
essentially the same as well-informed. Where the sense 
implied in sensible is thought of as peculiarly general or 
level to the experience, conclusions, or notions of the mass 
of men, common-sense is, by anew usage, sometimes em- 
ployed: as, he was a common-sense person: he took a com- 
mon-sense view of the matter. All these words apply both 
to the person and to his opinions, words, writings, etc. 





sensibleness (sen‘si-bl-nes), n. 


sensibly (sen’si-bli), adv. 


sensifacient (sen-si-fa’shient), a. 


sensiferous (sen-sif’e-rus), a. 


sensific (sen-sif’ik), a. 


sensificatory (sen-sif’i-ka-to-ri), a. 


sensigenous (sen-sij’e-nus), a. 


sensigerous (sen-sij’e-rus), a. 


sensile (sen’sil), a. 


sension (sen’shon), x. 


sensicm (sen’sizm), ή. 


sensist (sen’sist), n. 


sensitive 


ΤΙ. x. 1. Sensation; sensibility. 

Our torments also may in length of time 

Become our elements; these piercing fires 

As soft as now severe, our temper changed 

Into their temper; which must needs remove 

The sensible of pain. . Milton, P. L., ii. 278. 
2. That which arouses sensation; that which 
impresses itself on the senses; something per- 
ceptible; a material substance. 

We may them [brutish manners] read in the creation 

Of this wide Sensible. Dr. H. More, Psychozoia, ii. 35, 
3. That which possesses sensibility or capa- 
bility of feeling; a sensitive being. 

This melancholy extends itself not to men only, but even 
to vegetals and sensibles. Burton. 
The character 
or state of being sensible, in any sense of that 
word, 

In a sensible man- 
ner, in any sense of the word sensible, 

[< L. sensus, 
sense, + facien(t-)s, ppr. of facere, make: see 
fact.| Producing sensation; sensific. [Rare.] 

The epithelium may be said to be. receptive, the nerve 
fibers transmissive, and the sensorium sensifacient. 

Huzley, Science and Culture, p. 264. 
[< L. sensus, 
sense, + ferre = E. bearl.] Producing or con- 
veying sensation; acting as an organ of sense. 

The sense-organ, the nerve, and the sensorium, taken 


together, constitute the sensif/erous apparatus. 
Huzley, Science and Culture, p. 267. 


The most important functions of the proboscis are of a 
sensiferous, tactile nature, Encyc. Brit., XVII. 327. 
In speaking of the antenne and palpi, I have called 
them sensiferous organs. Shuckard, British Bees, p. 55. 
[< LL. sensificus, pro- 
ducing sensation,< L. sensus, sense, perception, 
+ facere, make (see -fic).] Producing, causing, 

or resulting in sensation. Jmp. Dict. 
(eee 


sensificator, that. which produces sensation, ¢ 
sensificare, endow with sensation, ¢ sensificus, 
producing sensation: see sensific.] Sensifa- 
cient; sensific. Huxley. (Imp. Dict.) 

[ς L. sensus, 
sense, + -genus, ς gignere, produce: see -ge- 
nous.| Giving rise tosensation; sensifie; ori- 
ginating a sensory impulse: noting the initial 
point of aseries of molecular movements which 
are ultimately perceived as a sensation. 

And, as respects the ectodermal cells which constitute 
the fundamental part of the organs of the special senses, 
it is becoming clear that the more perfect the sensory ap- 
paratus the more completely do these sensigenous cells take 
on the form of delicate rods or filaments. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 64. 
[ς L. sensus, 
sense, + gerere, carry.] Sensiferous. 
[< L. sensilis, sensible, ¢ 
sensus, sense: see sensel.] Capable of affecting 
the senses.—§ensile quality. See quality. 
[< ML. sensio(n-), 
thought, lit. perception, <¢ L. sentire, pp. sensus, 
erceive: see sensel.] The becoming aware of 
eing affected from without in sensation. 
[< sensel + -ism.] In 
philos., same as sensualism, 2. 
[< sensel + -ist.] Same 
as sensationalist, 1. 


sensitive (sen’si-tiv),a.and π. [Early mod. E. 


also sencitive ; < OF. (and F.) sensitif = Pr. sen- 
sitiw = Sp. Pg. It. sensitivo, < ML. *sensitivus, ς 
L. sentire, pp. sensus, perceive: see sensel.] I, 
a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or affecting the senses; 
depending on the senses. 

The sensitive faculty may have a sensitive love of some 
sensitive objects, Hammond. 


All the actions of the sensitive appetite are in painting 
called passions, because the soul is agitated by them, and 
because the body suffers through them and is sensibly 
altered, Dryden, Obs. on Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


2. Having sense, sensibility, or feeling; capa- 
ble of receiving impressions from external ob- 
jects: often extended, figuratively, to various 
inanimate objects. 

Wee haue spoken sufficiently of trees, herbes, and frutes. 
We wyll nowe therefore entreate of thynges sencitiue. 


Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 131). 


When in the most sensitive condition, the tendril is ac- 
tively circumnutating, so that it travels over a large area, 
and there is considerable probability that it will come 
into contact with some body around which it can twine. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 60. 
3. Of keen sensibility; keenly susceptible of 
external influences or impressions; easily and 
acutely affected or moved by outward circum- 
stances or impressions: as, a sensitive person, 
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sensitive 


or a person of sensitive nature: figuratively ex- 
tended to inanimate objects. 


She was too sensitive to abuse and calumny. Macaulay. 


We are sensitive to faults in those we love, while com- 
mitting them ourselves as if by chartered right. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 197. 


What is commonly called a sensitive person is one whose 
sense-organs cannot go on responding as the stimulus in- 
creases in strength, but become fatigued. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 145. 


Specifically —(a) In entom., noting parts of the surface of 
the antennz which are peculiarly modified and, it. is sup- 
sed, subservient tosome special sense. These surfaces ex- 


ibit an immense number of microscopical pores, covered * 


with a very delicate transparent membrane; they may be 
generally diffused over the joints or variously arranged in 
patches, the position of which has been used in the classi- 
fication of certain families of Coleoptera. (b) Susceptible 
in a notable degree to hypnotism; easily hypnotized or 
mesmerized. 


I borrow the term sensitive, for magneto-physiological 
reaction, from vegetable physiology, in which plants of 
definite irritability . ... are called sensitive. 

Reichenbach, Dynamics (trans,, 1851), p. 58. 


(ο Noting a condition of feverish liability to fluctuation : 
said of markets, securities, or commodities. 


4. So delicately adjusted as to respond quickly 
to very slight changes of condition: said of in- 
struments, as a balance.—5. In chem. and pho- 
tog., readily affected by the action of appro- 
priate agents: as, iodized paper is sensitive to 
the action of light.—6}. Sensible; wise; ju- 
dicious. 

To Princes, therefore, counsaylours, rulers, gouernours, 
and magistrates, as to the most intellectiue and sensitiue 
partes of the societie of men, hath God and nature geuen 
preeminence. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. χ].). 


Sensitive brier. See Schrankia.—Sensitive cogni- 
tion. See coynition.— Sensitive fern, the fern Onoclea 
sensibilis : so called from the slight tendency of the seg- 
ments of the fronds, after being detached and while wilt- 
ing, to fold together, D.C. Eaton, Ferns of North Amer- 
ica, II. 198.— Sensitive flames, flames which are easily 
affected by sounds, being made to lengthen out or contract, 
or change their form in various ways. The most sensi- 
tive flame is produced by burning gas issuing from a small 
taper jet. Such a flame will be affected by very small 
noises, as the ticking of a watch held near it, or the clink- 
ing of coins at a considerable distance. The gas must be 
turned on so that the flame is just at the point of flaring. 
Sensitive joint-vetch. See vetch.—Sensitive love, 
pea, power. See the nouns.— Sensitive plant. See 
sensitive-plant.=Syn. 2 and 3, Sentient, etc. See sensible. 

II. ». 1+. Something that feels; a sensorium. 
—2. A sensitive person; specifically, one who 
is sensitive to mesmeric or hypnotic influences 
or experiments. See I., 3 (0). 


For certain experiments it is much to be desired that 
we should find more sensitives of every kind. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ΤΠ. 48. 


First sensitivet [tr. Gr. πρῶτον αἰσθητικόν], the common 
sense in the Aristotelian use. 


sensitively (sen’si-tiv-li), adv. In a sensitive 


manner. 


sensitiveness (sen’si-tiv-nes), η. The proper- 


ty or character of being sensitive; especially, 
tendency or disposition to be easily influenced 
or affected by external objects, events, or eir- 
cumstances: as, abnormal sensitiveness ; the sen- 
sitiveness of a balance or some fine mechanism. 

Parts of the body which lose all sensitiveness come to be 


regarded as external things. 
G. Τ. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 401. 


+ 
sensitive-plant (sen‘si-tiv-plant),. The trop- 


ical and greenhouse plant Miniosa pudica; the 


humble-plant. Itis mechanically irritable in a higher 
degree than almost any other plant. The leaves are bi- 
pinnate, the very numerous linear leaflets ranked on two 
pairs of branches which are inserted close to the end of 
the common petiole, thus appearing digitate. . At night 
each leaf curves downward and the leaflets fold together, 
and in the daytime a slight touch causes them to assume 
the same position. It has purple flowers in heads on long 
peduncles. It is widely ditfused through the tropics, na- 
tive at least in South America and naturalized in the 
southern United States. The name is extended to other 
sensitive mimosas, as M. sensitiva, which is irritable in a 
less degree, and sometimes to the whole genus.— Bastard 
sensitive-plant, dschynomene Americana, [West In- 
dies. ]— Wild sensitive-plant. (a) Mimosa strigillosa of 
the southern border of the United States. (6) Same as 


x sensitive pea (which see, under pea!). 


sensitivity (sen-si-tiv’i-ti), n. [< sensitive + 
-ity.| The state of being sensitive; sensitive- 
ness. Specifically —(a) In chem. and photog., the quality 
of being readily affected by the action of appropriate 
agents: as, the sensitivity of silvered paper. ore usual- 
ly expressed by sensitiveness. (b) In physiol., sensibility ; 
irritability, especially of the receptive organs. (c) In psy- 
chol., acuteness of sense-discrimination; the difference of 
sensations produced by any two fixed excitations of like 
quality but different intensity. 


If the sensitivity of women were superior to that of men, 
the self-interest of merchants would lead to their being al- 
ways employed (as pianoforte-tuners, wine- and tea-tasters, 
wool-sorters, etc. ]. Galton, Human Faculty, p. 30, 

sensitization (sen’si-ti-za’shon), n. [< sensi- 
tize + -ation.| The act, process, or result of 
sensitizing, or rendering sensitive. 
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After sensitization — which occupies from thirty to fifty 
seconds —the plate is removed from the bath by raising 
it first with a bent silver hook, and then seizing it by one 
corner with the hand. Silver Sunbeam, p. 236. 

sensitize (sen’si-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. sensi- 
tized, ppr. sensitizing. [ς sensit(ive) -ize. | 
To render sensitive; specifically, in photog., to 


sensualist 


tritive, and reproductive; and sensoriwm and motorium 
are together contrasted, as the “animal organ-system,” 
with the nutritive and reproductive apparatus which 
constitute the : ‘vegetative organ-system.” 
sensorivolitional (sen’s0-ri-v6-lish’on-al), a. 
Pertaining to sensation and volition, or volun- 
tary motion: as, the sensorivolitional nervous 


render capable of being acted on by actinic «System. 


rays of light: as, sensitized paper, or a sensitized 
plate. See sensitized paper, under paper. 

It was as if the paper upon his desk was sensitized, tak- 
ing photographs of nature around. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 5. 
sensitizer (sen’si-ti-zér), π. One who or that 
which sensitizes; specifically, in photog., the 
chemical agent or bath by which films or sub- 


x» stances are rendered sensitive to light. 


sensitometer (sen-si-tom’e-tér), n. [< sensi- 
t(ive) + Gr. µέτρον, measure.}] An apparatus 
or device of any kind for testing or determin- 
ing the degree of sensitiveness of photographic 
films, emulsions, ete.; also, loosely, the sensi- 
tiveness of a plate (generally expressed in num- 
bers) as indicated by a sensitometer. 

sensitory (sen’si-t6-ri), n.; pl. sensitories (-riz). 
[< sensel + -it-ory.] Same as sensorium, 1. 

sensivet (sen’siv), α. [ς sensel + -ive.] Pos- 
sessing sense or feeling; sensitive. 

Shall sensive things be so sensless as to resist sense? 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
The infection, 
Which as a subtle vapour spreads itself 
Confusedly through every sensive part. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 
sensomotor (sen’sd-m0’tor), a. [ς L. sensus, 
sense (see sensel), + motor, a mover: see mo- 
tor.) Same as sensorimotor. 
sensor (sen’sor), a. [<NL. *sensorius: see sen- 
sory.] Sensory. 

Various combinations of disturbances in the sensor tract 
lead to the appropriate combinations of disturbances in 
the motor tract. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, IT. 108. 

sensoria, ”. Plural of sensoriwm. 

sensorial (sen-s0’ri-al), a. [< sensory or senso- 
ri(um) + -al.] Of or pertaining to the senso- 
rium! as, sensorial power or effect; also, of or 
pertaining to sensation; sensory: opposed to 
motorial: as, a sensorial nerve. 

Sensorial images are stable psychic facts; we can hold 
them still and look at them as long as we like. 

W. James, Mind, IX. 14. 

sensoridigestive (sen’sd-ri-di-jes’tiv), a. [ 
NL. *sensorius (see sensory) + EK. digestive.] 
Partaking of digestive functions and those of 
touch or other senses, as the tongue of a ver- 
tebrate animal, the maxille of insects, ete. A. 


3S. Packard. 


sensorimotor (sen’s9-ri-mo’tor), a. Sensory 
and motor; pertaining both to sensation and 
to movement. Also sensomotor. 


We have seen good reason to believe that certain areas 
of the cerebral cortex are especially connected with cer- 
tain corresponding sensory-motor activities. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 537. 


Sensorimotor nerve, a mixed nerve, composed of both 
sensory and motor fibers. 


sensoriolum (sen-s0-ri’6-lum), ”.; pl. sensoriola 
(-li). [NL., dim. of LL. sensorium: see senso- 
rium.|] A little sensorium. See second extract 
under sensorium. 
sensorium (sen-s0’ri-um), ”.; pl. sensoria, sen- 
soriums (-i%, -umz). [= F. sensorium = Sp. Pg. 
It. sensorio, ¢ LL. sensorium, the seat or organ 
of sensation, ς L. sensus, sense: see sensel. Cf. 
sensory.| 1. The collective name for those 
ortions of the nervous system in which mo- 
ecular activity of certain kinds and certain 
grades of intensity immediately conditions 
sensation; the so-called “‘seat of the soul”; 
usually, the cerebral cortex, or this together 
with the basal ganglia; loosely, the brain, or 
the brain and spinal cord. Also sensory, sensi- 
tory. 
The ringing of the bell, and the rap at the door, struck 


likewise strong upon the sensoriwm of my Uncle Toby. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, il. 10. 


The noblest and most exalted way of considering... 
infinite space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the 
sensorium of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their 
sensoriola, or little sensoriwms, by which they apprehend 
the presence, and perceive the actions, of a few objects 
that lie contiguous to them. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 565. 


2. In biol., the whole sensory apparatus of the 
body, or physical mechanism of sensation, in- 
cluding the skin and entire nervous system as 
well as the special sense-organs; all the parts, 
organs, and tissues of the body which are capa- 
ble of receiving or transmitting impressions 


from without. In this sense, sensorium is correlated 
with the other three principal apparatus, the motor, nu- 


sensory (sen’s6-ri),a.andm. [ς NL. *sensorius, 
pertaining to sense or sensation (cf. LL. senso- 
rium, neut., the seat or organ of sensation: see 
sensorium), < L. sensus, sense: see sensel.] ΤΙ. a. 
1. Of or pertaining to the sensorium, in either 
sense.—2. Conveying sensation, as a nerve; 
pertaining to sensation; sensorial; giving rise 
to sensation; sentient; sensitive: as, a sensory 
surface of the body.—gensory aphasia. See apha- 
sia.— Sensory nerve, a nerve conveying sensory impulses, 


or, more strictly, one composed exclusively of sensory 
fibers: nearly equivalent to afferent nerve. 


II, ”.; pl. sensories (-riz). 1. Same as senso- 
rium, 1. 

Is not the sensory of animals the place to which the 
sensitive substance is present, and into which the sensi- 
ble species of things are carried through the nerves of the 
brain, that there they may be perceived by their imme- 
diate presence to that substance? Newton, Opticks. 
οἱ. An organ or a faculty of sense. 

God, who made this sensorie (the eye], did with the great- 
est ease and at once see all that was don thro’ the vast 
universe. Evelyn, Diary, March 9, 1690. 
Common sensory. See common. 

sensual (sen’su-al), a. [= I. sensuel = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. sensual = It. sensuale, < LL. sensualis, en- 
dowed with feeling, sensual, ¢ L. sensus, feeling, 
sense: see sensel.] 1. Pertaining to, consisting 
in, or affecting the senses or bodily organs of 
perception; relating to the senses or sensation; 
sensible. 
Far as creation’s ample range extends 
The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends, 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 208. 

Scepticism commonly takes up the room left by defect 
of imagination, and is the very quality of mind most 
likely to seek for sensual proof of supersensual things. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 149. 


2. Relating to or concerning the body, in dis- 
tinetion from the spirit; not spiritual or intel- 
lectual; carnal; fleshly. 

The greatest part of men are such as prefer . . . that 


good which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine. 
Hooker. 
This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. Jas. iii. 15. 
These be they who separate themselves, sensual, having 
not the Spirit. Jude 19. 


There is no Religion so purely spiritual, and abstracted 
from common natural Ideas and sensual Happiness, as the 
Christian. Howell, Letters, ii. 9. 
3. Specifically, pertaining to or consisting in 
the gratification of the senses, or the indul- 
gence of appetite: as, sensual pleasures. 

You will talk of the vulgar satisfaction of soliciting 
happiness from sensual enjoyment only. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, vi. 
4. Given to or characterized by the indulgence 
of appetite; devoted to the pleasures of sense 
and appetite; especially, voluptuous; lewd. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstaining from that 
in which sensual men place their felicity. Bp. Atterbury. 
5. In philos., asserting sensation to be the 
only source of knowledge; pertaining, relat- 
ing, or peculiar to sensualism as a philosophi- 
cal doctrine.— Sensual idea, an idea in the mind, as 
distinguished from an idea in the brain, or material idea ; 
an idea which exists in the mind by virtue of a sensa- 
tion. Also sensible idea.=Syn. Sensuous, Sensual. Car- 
nal, Voluptuous. Sensuous has taken the not unfavorable 
meanings connected with the use of the senses, and sen- 
sual the unfavorable ones, implying degradation or gross- 
ness; hence we speak of sensuous perception or delight, 
and of sensual pleasures. Carnal, connected with the flesh, 
gratifying the animal nature, sometimes is the same as 
sensual, and sometimes, from its frequent use in the Bible, 
especially conveys the idea of the sinfulness of the act, 
character, etc. Voluptuous expresses the disposition to 
gratify the nicer tastes in the pleasures of sense, and to 
carry this gratification to softness or an elegant sensuality. 
A voluptuous beauty is such as to excite this disposition in 
him who sees it and to stimulate sexual desire. 


sensualisation, sensualise. See sensualization, 
sensualize. 

sensualism (sen’sii-al-izm), n. [= F. sensua- 
lisme = Sp. Pg. sensualismo; « sensual + -ism.] 
1. A state of subjection to sensual feelings and 
appetites; sensuality; especially, lewdness. 

Tyrants, by the sale of human life, 
Heap luxuries to their sensuwalism. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

2. In philos., the doctrine that the only source 
of knowledge is sensation; sensationalism. 
Also sensism. 

sensualist (sen’sii-al-ist), π. [= F. sensualiste 
= Sp. Pg. sensualista; as sensual + -ἰδί.] 1. 








sensualist 


A person given to the indulgence of the ap- 
petites or senses; one who places his chief hap- 
piness in carnal pleasures. 

There must be some meanness and blemish in the beauty 


which the sensualist no sooner beholds than he covets. 
Bulwer, What will he Do with it? vii. 23. 


The short method that Plato and others have proposed 
for deciding the issue between the Philosopher and the 
Sensualist is palpably fallacious. 

Η. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 127. 

2. One who holds the sensual theory in philoso- 
phy; a sensationalist. Also sensuist. 

sensualistic (sen’sii-a-lis’tik), a. [ς sensualist 
+ -ic.] 1. Upholding the doctrine of sensual- 
ism.—2, Sensual. 

sensuality (sen-st-al’i-ti),n. [« OF. sensualite, 
F. sensualité = Pr. sensualitat = Sp. sensualidad 
= Pg. sensualidade = It. sensualita, ς LL. sensu- 
alita(t-)s, capacity for sensation, sensibility, 
ML. also sensuality, < sensualis, endowed with 
feeling or sense: see sensual.] 1+. Sensual or 
carnal nature or promptings; carnality ; world- 
liness. 

A great number of people in divers parts of this realm, 
following their own sensuality, and living without know- 
ledge and due fear of God, do wilfully and schismatically 
abstain and refuse to come to their own parish churches. 

Act of Uniformity (1661). (Trench.) 
2. Unrestrained gratification of the bodily ap- 
petites; free indulgence in carnal or sensual 
pleasures. 
Those pamper’d animals 


That rage in savage sensuality. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 62. 


If some pagan nations deified sensuality, this was simply 
because the deification of the forces of nature, of which 
the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, is among 
the earliest forms of religion, and long precedes the iden- 
tification of the Deity with a moral ideal. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 112. 


sensualization (sen’sii-al-i-za’shon), π. [< 
sensualize + -ation.] The act of sensualizing, 
or the state of being sensualized. Also spelled 
sensualisation. Imp. Dict. 

sensualize (sen’su-al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. sen- 
sualized, ppr. sensualizing. [< sensual + -ize.] 
I. trans. To make sensual; debase by carnal 
gratifications. 

Sensualized by pleasure, like those who were changed 
into brutes by Circe. Pope. 

II.+ intrans. To indulge the appetites. 

First they visit the tavern, then the ordinary, then the 
theatre, and end in the stews; from wine to riot, from 
that to plays, from them to harlots.... Here is a day 
spent in an excellent method. If they were beasts, they 
could not better sensualise. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 310. 

Also spelled sensualise. 

sensually (sen’sii-al-i), adv. In asensual man- 
ner. 

sensualness (sen’sii-al-nes), n. 
acter; sensuality. Bailey, 1727. 

sensuism (sen’su-izm), η. [< L. sensus, sense, 
+ -ism.] Same as sensualism, 2. 

sensuist (sen’si-ist), πι. [ς L. sensus, sense, 
+ -ist.] Same as sensualist, 2. 

sensuosity (sen-si-os’i-ti), m. [ς sensuous + 
-ity.| Sensuous character or quality. Imp. 
Dict. 

sensuous (sen’sii-us), a. [< L. sensus, sense, 
+ -ous.} 1. Of, pertaining to, derived from, 
or ministering to the senses; connected with 
sensible objects: as, sensuous pleasures. 

To which [logic] poetry would be made subsequent, or, 
indeed, rather precedent, as being less subtile and fine, 


but more simple, senswous, and passionate. 
Milton, Education. 
To express in one word all that appertdins to the per- 
ception, considered as passive and merely recipient, I have 
adopted from our elder classics the word sensuous. 
Coleridge. 
The agreeable and disagreeable feelings which come 
through sensations of smell, taste, and touch are for the 
most part sensuous rather than strictly sesthetic. 
G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 521. 


2. Readily affected through the senses; alive to 
the pleasure to be received through the senses. 

Too soft and sensuous by nature to be exhilarated by the 
conflict of modern opinions, he [Keats] found at once food 


for his love of beauty and an opiate for his despondency 
in the remote tales of Greek mythology. Quarterly Rev. 


Sensuous cognition, cognition through the senses,— 
Sensuous indistinctness. See indistinctness, 2.=Syn. 
1, Carnal, etc. See sensual. 


sensuously (sen’si-us-li), adv. In a sensuous 
manner. Coleridge. 
sensuousness (sen’si-us-nes), n. 
character or disposition. 
The sensuousness of all perception, and its inability to 
supply us with the conception of an object. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 323. 
sentl},v.and n. An old, and historically more 
correct, spelling of scent. 


Sensual char- 


Sensuous 
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sent?t+, n. [ME. sent; an aphetie form of as- 
sent.| Assent. 
Alle the lordes of that lond lelli at ο sent 
Sent William to seie so as was bi-falle. 

William of Palerne (Ε. E. T. 8.), 1. 5258. 
sent? (sent). Preterit and past participle of send. 
sent4}, A Middle English contracted form of 

sendeth, third person singular present indica- 
tive of send. 
sent®}, n. An obsolete spelling of saint. 
sentence (sen’tens), π. [ς ME. sentence, sen- 


* tens, scentence, < OF. (and F.) sentence = Pr. 


sentencia, sentensa = Sp. sentencia = Pg. sentenca 
= It. sentenza, sentenzia, < L. sententia, way of 
thinking, opinion, sentiment, for *sentientia, < 
sentien(t-)s, ppr. of sentire, feel, think: see sen- 
tient, sensel, scent.) 1. Way of thinking; opin- 
ion; sentiment; judgment; decision. 

When thow me hast geven an audience, 


Therefter maistow telle alle thi sentence. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 546. 


I have no great cause to look for other than the selfsame 
portion and lot which your manner hath been hitherto 
to lay on them that concur not in opinion and sentence 
with you. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., i. § 1. 


My sentence is that we trouble not them which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God. Acts xv. 19. 


My sentence is for open war. Milton, P. L., ii. 51. 
2. Asaying; a maxim; an axiom. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 


Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 
Shak., Lucrece, |. 244. 


Thou speakest sentences, old Bias. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 


3. A verdict, judgment, decision, or decree; 
specifically, in law, a definitive judgment pro- 
nounced by a court or judge upon a criminal; 
a judicial decision publicly and officially de- 


clared in a criminal prosecution. In technical 
language sentence is used only for the declaration of judg- 
ment against one convicted of a crime or in maritime 
causes. In civil cases the decision of a court is called a 
judgment or adecree. In criminal cases sentence is a judg- 
ment pronounced ; doom. 


Than the archebisshop yaf the scentence full dolerouse, 
and cursed of god and with all his power alle tho that in 
the londe dide eny forfet, or were a-gein the kynge Arthur. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 116. 


But it is to be observ’d that in Egypt many causes are 
carried before leading men, who absolutely decide, even 
against the sentence of the magistrate. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I, 171. 


4. Ingram., a form of words having grammati- 
cal completeness; a number of words consti- 
tuting a whole, as the expression of a state- 
ment, inquiry, or command; a combination of 


subjectand predicate. A sentence is either assertive, 
as he is good; or interrogative, as is he good? or impera- 
tive, as be good! Sentences are also classed as simple, 
compound, or complex: simple, if divisible into a single 
subject and a single predicate; compound, if containing 
more than one subject or predicate or both; and complez, 
if including a subordinate sentence or clause: as, he who 
is good is happy; I like what you like; he goes when I 
come. Sentences are further classed as independent and 
as dependent or subordinate (the latter being more often 
called a clause than a sentence); a dependent sentence is 
one which enters with the value of a single part of speech 
—either noun or adjective or adverb — into the structure 
of another sentence. 
5+. Sense; meaning. 
I am nat textuel; 
I take but the sentens, trusteth wel. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Parson’s Tale, 1. 58. 


Go, litel bille, bareyn of eloquence, 
Pray yonge children that the shal see or reede, 
Thoughe thow be compendious of sentence, 
Of thi clauses for to taken heede, 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 82. 


Now to the discours it selfe, voluble anough, and full 
of sentence, but that, for the most part, either specious 
rather then solid, or to his cause nothing pertinent. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 


6+. Substance; matter; contents. 


Tales of best sentence and most solas, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 798. 


7. In music, a complete idea, usually consist- 


ing of two or four phrases. The term is used some- 
what variously as to length, but it always applies to a di- 
_vision that is complete and satisfactory in itself.— Book 
of the Sentences, one of the four Books of Sentences, 
‘or dicta of the church fathers, compiled by Peter Lombard 
(“Master of the Sentences”) in the twelfth century, or 
the whole collection of four books. This formed the 
great text-book of theology in the middle ages; and most 
of the treatises on scholasticism during that period are in 
the form of questions following the divisions of this work. 
—Cumulative sentence. See cumulative.— Loose sen- 
tence, a sentence so constructed as to be grammatically 
complete at one or more points before its end.— Master 
of the Sentences. See masterl, and Book of the Sentences 
(above).— Sentence arbitrale, in French law, award.— 
To serve a sentence. See servel. 
sentence (sen’tens), v. t.; A cg and pp. sen- 
tenced, ppr. sentencing. [έ F. (and F.) senten- 
cier = Pr. Sp. Pg. sentenciar = It. sentenziare, 


< ML. sententiare, pronounce judgment or sen- 


sentencer (sen’ten-sér), η. 


sentential (sen-ten’shal), a. 


sententially (sen-ten’shal-i), adv. 


sententiarian (sen-ten-shi-a’ri-an), 4. 


sententiosityt ‘(sen-ten-shi-os’i-ti), n. 


sententious (sen-ten’shus), a. 


sententious 


tence upon, judge, decide, assent, <¢ L. sententi 
opinion, judgment, sentence: see ο 
1. To pass or pronounce sentence or judgment 
on; condemn; doom to punishment. 
Nature herself is sentenced in your doom. 
den, Aurengzebe, iii. 1. 


Dredge and his two collier companions were sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment with hard labor, and the more en- 
lightened prisoner, who stole the Debarrys’ plate, to trans- 
portation for life. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xlvi. 


Thirty-six children, between the ages of nine and six- 
teen, were sentenced to be scourged with rods on the palms 
of their hands once a week for a year. 

Lowell, Among my Books, ist ser., p. 105. 
2+. To pronounce as judgment; express as a 
decision or determination; decree. 
Let them... 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 22. 

One example of iustice is admirable, which he sentenced 
on the Gouernour of Casbin, conuict of many extortions, 
briberies, and other crimes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 387. 
3t. To express in a short, energetic, senten- 
tious manner. 

Let me hear one wise man sentence it, rather than twenty 
fools, garrulous in their lengthened tattle. 

Feltham, Resolves, i. 93. 

[< OF. sentencier, 
sentenchier, < ML. sententiarius, one who passes 
sentence, < L. sententia, sentence: see sentence. } 
One who pronounces sentence; a judge. 

He who can make the best and most differences of things 
by reasonable and wittie distinction is to be the fittest 
iudge or sentencer of [decency]. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 220. 


Haruth and Maruth went, 
The chosen sentencers ; they fairly heard 
The appeals of men to their tribunal brought, 
And rightfully decided. Southey, Thalaba, iv. 9. 
[< L. sententialis, 
in the form of a sentence, < sententia, a sen- 
tence: see sentence.) 1+. Authoritatively bind- 
ing or decisive. 

There is no doubt but our pardon, or constituted justi- 
fication in covenant title, is a virtual, sentential justifica- 
tion. Bazter, Life of Faith, iii. 8. 
2. Of or pertaining to a sentence, or series of 
words having grammatical completeness: as, 
a sentential pause; sentential analysis. 

1. By way 
of sentence; judicially; decisively. 

We sententially and definitively by this present writing 

judge, declare, and condemn the said Sir John Oldcastle, 
Knight, and Lord Cobham, for a most pernicious and de- 
testable heretic. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 42. 
2. Inor by sentences. 
[< sen- 
tentiary + -απ.] A commentator upon Peter 
Lombard (twelfth century), who brought all 
the doctrines of faith into a philosophical sys- 
tem in his four Books of Sentences, or opinions 
of the fathers. 


sententiary (sen-ten’shi-a-ri), ».; pl. senten- 


tiaries (-riz). [< ML. sententiarius, one who 
passes sentence, one who writes sentences, 
also one who lectured upon the Liber Sententi- 
arum, or Book of Sentences, of Peter Lombard, 
< L. sententia, a sentence, precept: see sentence. | 


Same as sententiarian. — Sententiary bachelors. 
See bachelor, 2. 

[< sen- 
tentious + -ity.| Sententiousness. 

Vulgar precepts in morality, carrying with them nothing 
above the line, or beyond the extemporary sententiosity of 
common conceits with us, Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 
[ς ME, senten- 
cyowse, < OF . sententieux, sentencieux, F’. senten- 
cieux = Sp. Pg. sentencioso = It. sentenzioso, « 
L. sententiosus, full of meaning, pithy, senten- 
tious, < sententia, opinion, precept, sentence: 
see sentence.}| 1. Full of pithy sentences or 
sayings; pithy; terse: as, a sententious style or 
discourse; sententious truth. 

Your third sort serues as well th’ eare as the conceit, 
and may be called sententious figures, because not only 
they properly apperteine to full sentences for bewtifying 
them with a currant & pleasant numerositie, but also 
giuing them efficacie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 133. 
2. Given to the use of pithy or axiomatic say- 
ings or sentences. 
How he apes his sire! 
Ambitiously sententious ! Addison, Cato, i. 2. 

He was too sententious a person to waste words on mere 
salutation. Scott, Kenilworth, xii. 
St. Same as sentential, 2. 


The making of figures being tedious, and requiring much 
room, put men first upon contracting them: as by the 
most ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did; 
next, instead of sententious marks, to think of verbal, such 
as the Chinese still retain. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 


=§yn. 1. Laconic, pointed, compact. 





sententiously 


sententiously (sen-ten’shus-li), adv. In asen- 

tentious manner; in short, expressive periods; 
with striking brevity. 

The poets make Fame a monster; they describe her in 


part finely and elegantly, and in part gravely and senten- 
tiously. Bacon, Fragment of an Essay on Fame (ed. 1887). 


sententiousness (sen-ten’shus-nes), . The 
quality of being sententious or short and ener- 
getic in expression; pithiness of sentences; 
brevity of expression combined with strength. 
- That curious folio of secret history, and brilliant sen- 
tentiousness, and witty pedantry, the Life of Archbishop 
Williams by Bishop Hacket. 
1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 330. 


senteryt,”. An obsolete form of sentryl, Mil- 
ton 

* + 

sentience (sen’shi-ens),  [< sentien(t) + -ce.] 
Sentient character or state; the faculty of 
sense; feeling; consciousness. 


This opinion, in its general form, was that of the senti- 
ence of all vegetable things. Poe, Vales, I. 301. 


Since, therefore, life can find its necessary mobility in 
matter, can it notalso acquire its necessary sentience from 
the same source ? Nineteenth Century, XX. 346. 


If the term sentience be employed as preferable to con- 
sciousness, it must be understood as equivalent to con- 
sciousness in the broader sense of the latter word. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, Int., p. 3. 


sentiency (sen’shi-en-si),”. [As sentience (see 
-cy).] Same as sentience. 


There are substances which, when added to the blood, 
render sentiency less vivid. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 42. 


sentient (sen’shi-ent),a.andn”. [= F. sentant 
= Sp. senciente = Pg. sensiente = It. sentiente, « 
L. sentien(t-)s, ppr. of sentire, feel, perceive: see 
scent, sensel.] I, a. 1. Capable of sensation 
or of sense-perception; having the power of 
feeling. 

The series of facts by which Socrates manifested himself 
to mankind, and the series of mental states which consti- 
tuted his sentient existence, went on simultaneously with 
the series of facts known by the name of the Peloponne- 
sian war. J. S. Mill, Logie, I. v. § 6. 

How the happiness of any part of the sentient creation 
would be in any respect diminished if, for ην ο chil- 
dren cut their teeth without pain, we cannot understand. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 


2. Characterized by the exercise of sense or 
sense-perception. 


A sentient and rational life without any self-interest in 
the examination of its own permanent characteristics, 
and of the grounds pen which it rests, would be an ab- 
surdity. 6. Τ. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 585. 


3. In physiol., noting those parts which on 

stimulation give rise to sensation.—gentient 

soul See soull.=Syn. 1, Sensitive, etc. See sensible. 
II, ». The mind as capable of feeling. 


If the sentient be carried, “passibus sequis,” with the 
body, whose motion it would observe, supposing it regu- 
lar, the remove is insensible. Glanville, Scep. Sci. 


sentiently (sen’shi-ent-li), adv. In a sentient 
or perceptive manner. 

sentiment (sen’ti-ment), Αα. [< ME. sentement, 
< OF. sentement, sentiment, F. sentiment = Pr. 
sentiment = Sp. sentimiento = Pg. It. sentimento, 
< ML. sentimentum, feeling, affection, senti- 
ment, opinion, ¢ L. sentire, feel, perceive: see 
sensel, scent.] 11. Feeling; sensation; senti- 
ence; life. 


She colde was and withouten sentemente, 
For oght he woot, for breth ne felt he non. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1177. 


2. Higher feeling; emotion. (a) In psychol., an 
emotional judgment; also, the faculty for a special emo- 
tion. ἳ 


Iam apt tosuspect . . . that reason and sentiment con- 
cur iu almost all moral determinations and conclusions, 
ο Hume, Prin. of Morals, § 1. 


We speak of sentiments of respect, of esteem, of grati- 
tude; but I never heard the pain of the gout, or any other 
mere feeling, called a sentiment. 

Reid, Active Powers, v. 7. 


The mental or internal feelings —the sentiments— may 
be divided into contemplative and practical. The former 
are the concomitants of our cognitive powers, the latter 
of our powers of conation. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xlv. 


Sentiment is nothing but thought blended with feeling ; 
thought made affectionate, sympathetic, moral. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 236. 


But immediately that the proper stimuli bring them 
into action there will bea certain pleasure from the moral 
exercise, as there is from the exercise of other functions ; 
and that pleasure is naturally felt as moral sentiment. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 172. 


Hume seems to have perceived in belief something more 
than the mere operation of ideas. He speaks frequently 
of this phenomenon as a sentiment, and he appears to have 
regarded it as an ultimate fact, though governed by the 
conditions of association and habit, 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 75. 


(b) Sensibility, or a tendency to make emotional judg- 
ments; tender susceptibility. 
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Inasmuch as religion and law and the whole social or- 
der of civilized society, to say nothing of literature and 
art, are so founded on sentiment that they would all go to 
pieces without it, it is a word not to be used too lightly in 
passing judgment, as if it were an element to be thrown 
out or treated with small consideration. 

O. W. Holmes, Poet at Breakfast-Table. 


3. Exhibition or manifestation of feeling or 
sensibility, as in literature, art, or music; a 
literary or artistic expression of a refined or 
delicate feeling or fancy. 

Sentiment is intellectualized emotion, emotion precipi- 


tated, as it were, in pretty crystals by the fancy. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 150 ser., p. 365. 


The grace and sentiment of French design [medieval 
painting] are often exquisite, but are less constant than 
in the work of the early Italian painters. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 306. 
4, Thought; opinion; notion; judgment; the 
decision of the mind formed by deliberation or 
reflection: as, to express one’s sentiments on a 
subject. 

On questions of feeling, taste, observation, or report, we 
define our sentiments. On questions of science, argument, 
or metaphysical abstraction, we define our opinions. 

William Taylor, English Synonyms Discriminated (1850). 

It has always been a sentiment of mine that to propa- 
gate a malicious truth wantonly is more despicable than 
to falsify frum revenge. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 
5. The sense, thought, or opinion contained in 
words, but considered as distinct from them: as, 
we may like the sentiment when we dislike the 
language. Hence—6, A thought expressed in 
striking words; especially, a sentence expres- 
sive of some particularly important or agree- 
able thought, or of a wish or desire; in par- 
ticular, a toast, often couched in proverbial 
or epigrammatic language. 

Come, Mr. Premium, I'll give you a sentiment; here’s 
success to usury ! Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 


This charming sentiment, recommended as much by sense 
as novelty, gave Catherine a most pleasing remembrance 
of all the heroines of her acquaintance, 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xv. 


7. pl. In phren., the second division of the moral 
or affective faculties of the mind, the first be- 
ing termed propensities. See phrenology.— 8t. 
Taste; quality. 

Other Trees there ben also, that beren Wyn of noble sen- 
tement. Mandeville, Travels, p. 189. 


Practical sentiments. See practical.=Syn. 2-4. Senti- 
ment, Thought, Feeling. Sentiment has a peculiar place 
between thought and feeling, in which it also approaches 
the meaning of principle. It is more than that feeling 
which is sensation or emotion, by containing more of 
thought and by being more lofty, while it contains too 
much feeling to be merely thought, and it has large influ- 
ence over the will: for example, the sentiment of patriot- 
ism ; the sentiment of honor; the world is ruled by senti- 
ment. The thought in a sentiment is often that of duty, 


απ and is penetrated and exalted by feeling. 


sentimental (sen-ti-men’tal), a. [= F. senti- 
mental = Sp. Pg. sentimental = It. sentimentale 
= D. sentimenteel = G. Sw. Dan. sentimental ; 
as sentiment + -al.] 1. Swayed, or apt to be 
swayed, by sentiment; of a tender and suscep- 
tible heart; mawkishly tender or susceptible: 
as, a sentimental person. This quality was highly 
valued about the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
but later was regarded almost with disgust. Hence the 


word at one time bore a favorable, at a later time an unfa- 
vorable implication. 

A sentimental mind is rather prone to overwrought feel- 
ing and exaggerated tenderness. Whately. 

Some of the most sentimental writers, such as Sterne (and 
Byron), seem to have had their capacities of tenderness ex- 
cited only by ideal objects, and to have been very hard- 
hearted towards real persons. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 208. 

2. Containing or characterized by sentiment; 
appealing to the feelings rather than to reason: 
as, a sentimental song; sentimental works. 

I have something else for you, which I am fabricating at 
a great rate, and that is my Sentimental Journey, which 
shall make you cry as much as it has affected me, or I will 


give up the business of sentimental writing, and write to 
the body. Sterne, Letters, cxiii. 


Perhaps there is no less danger in works called sentimen- 
tal. They attack the heart more successfully because 
more cautiously. V. Knox, Essays, No. 171. 


=Syn. Romantic, Sentimental (see romantic), hysterical, 
gushing, etc. (in style). 


sentimentalise, sentimentaliser. See senti- 
mentalize, sentimentalizer. 

sentimentalism (sen-ti-men’tal-izm), n. [< 
sentimental + -ism.] Tendency to be swayed by 
sentiment; affected sensibility or sentiment; 
mawkish susceptibility; specifically, the phi- 
losophy of Rousseau and others, which gave 
great weight to the impulses of a susceptible 


heart. The French revolution, with its terror, was re- 
garded as in some measure the consequence of this phi- 
losophy, which thenceforward fell more and more into con- 
tempt. At present, the fact that it was a deliberately de- 
fended attitude of mind is almost forgotten, the current 
of sentiment running now strongly the other way. 


sentinel 

Eschew political sentimentalism. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, iv. 15. 

In German sentiment, which runs over so easily into 
sentimentalism, a foreigner cannot help being struck with 
a certain incongruousness. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 296. 
sentimentalist (sen-ti-men’tal-ist), n. [« sen- 
timental + -ist.] One who is guided by mere 
sentiment; a sentimental person; in a better 
sense, one who regards sentiment as more im- 
portant than reason, or permits it to predomi- 
nate over reason. 

For Burke was himself also, in the subtler sense of the 
word, a sentimentalist — that is, a man who took what 
would now be called an esthetic view of morals and poli- 
tics. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 350. 

sentimentality (sen’ti-men-tal’i-ti),n. [< sen- 
timental + -ity.} The quality of being senti- 
mental; affectation of fine or tender feeling or 
exquisite sensibility; sentimentalism. 

The false pity and sentimentality of many modern ladies. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, II. 201. 

They held many aversions, too, in common, and could 
have the comfort of laughing together over works of false 
sentimentality and pompous pretension. 

Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xii. 

sentimentalize (sen-ti-men’tal-iz), v.; pret. 

and pp. sentimentalized, ppr. sentimentalizing. 

[< sentimental + -ize.] I. intrans. To indulge 

in sentiment; talk sentiment; play the senti- 
mentalist. 

And so they reproach and torment themselves, and re- 
fine and sentimentalize, till gratitude becomes burdensome, 

. and the very idea of a benefactor odious. 
Miss Edgeworth, Emilie de Coulanges. 

ΤΙ. trans. To render sentimental; give a sen- 
timental character to. 

The adapters . . . sentimentalize the character of Lydia, 
and almost humanize the hero. 

Athenzwum, No. 3284, p. 457. 

Also spelled sentimentalise. 

sentimentalizer (sen-ti-men’tal-i-zér),n. One 
who sentimentalizes. Also spelled sentimen- 
taliser. 

A preacher-up of Nature, we now and then detect under 
the surly and stoic garb [of Thoreau] something of the 
sophist and the sentimentalizer. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 203. 
sentimentally (sen-ti-men’tal-i), adv. In a 
sentimental manner; as regards sentiment; to- 
ward or in reference to sentiment: as, to be 
sentimentally inclined; to speak sentimentally. 
sentinet (sen’tin),. [ς OF. sentine, F. sentine 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. sentina, <¢ L. sentina, water in 
the hold of a ship, bilge-water.] A place into 
which dregs, dirt, οἷο., are thrown; a sink. 

1 can say grossly . . . the devil to be a stinking sentine 

of all vices, a foul filthy channel of all mischiefs. 
Latimer, Sermons (Parker Soc.), p. 42. 
sentinel (sen’ti-nel), ~.anda. [Formerly also 
sentinell, centinel, centinell, centonell; = MD. sen- 
tinelle = Sp. centinela = Pg. sentinella = It. sen- 
tinella, a sentinel, ς OF. sentinelle, F. sentinelle, 
a sentinel, a watch, a sense transferred from 
the earlier meaning ‘a watching at a particu- 
lar post,’ not given by Cotgrave, but apparent 
from Kilian’s def. (MD. ‘‘sentinelle, excubie, 
vigilise, prime excubie, excubitor exstans, sta- 
tio, stationes”— Kilian, Appendix), and from 
the phrase lever de sentinelle, relieve from sen- 
tinel’s duty, lit. ‘take from his beat,’ sentinelle 
being originally, it appears, the post itself, a 
sentinel’s beat, the same as sentinelle, a path, 
a little path, dim., like the equiv. sentelle, a 
little path, of OF. sente, a path (cf. OF. sente- 
ret, a little path, dim. of sentier, F. sentier, a 
path, < ML. semitarius, a path), ς L. semita, a 
path, foot-path, by-path, prob. <¢ se-, apart, + 
meare(1/ mi), go: see meatus. This view agrees 
with a similar explanation of sentryl, q.v.] I. 
nm. 11. Watch or guard kept by a soldier sta- 
tioned for the purpose at a particular place. 
Counsellors are not commonly so united but that one 


counsellor keepeth sentinel over another. 
Bacon, Counsel (ed. 1887). 


Vpon the verge of the Riuer there are fiue houses, 
wherein liue the honester sort of people, as Farmers in 
England, and they keepe continuall centinell for the 
townes securitie. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΙ. 12. 
2. A soldier stationed as a guard, either to 
challenge persons drawing near and to allow 
to pass only those who give a watchword, and, 
in the absence of this, to resist them and give 
an alarm, or for display or ceremony only. 
I was employ’d in passing to and fro, 
About relieving of the sentinels. 
Shak., 1 Hen. Υ1., ii. 1. 70. 
3. A sentinel-crab. 
II, a. Acting as a sentinel; watching. 





sentinel 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 
Campbell, Soldier’s Dream. 
sentinel (sen’ti-nel), ο. ἐ.: pret. and pp. senti- 
neled or sentinelled, ppr. sentineling or sentinel- 
ling. [< sentinel, π.] 1. To watch over as a 
sentinel. 
All the powers 
That sentinel just thrones double their guards 
About your sacred excellence. 
Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, ii. 1. 
2. To furnish with a sentinel or sentinels; 
place under the guard of sentinels. &. Pollok. 
[ Rare. ] 
sentinel-crab (sen’ti-nel-krab), n. <A crab of 
the Indian Ocean, Podophthalmus vigil; a sen- 
tinel: so called from the remarkable length of 
the eye-stalks. 
sentisection (sen-ti-sek’shon), . [<L. sentire, 
feel, + sectio(n-), cutting.] Painful vivisec- 
tion ; the dissection of living animals without 
recourse to anesthetics or other means of pre- 
venting pain: opposed to callisection. B. G. 
Wilder. [{Rare.] 
sentoree, η. See sundoree. 
sentry! (sen’tri), x. and a. [Formerly also cen- 
xtry, earlier sentrie and in fuller form sentery, 
prob. a transferred use of OF. senteret, a path 
(in the same manner as sentinelle, a sentinel, 
from sentinelle, a path), senteret being dim. of 
sentier (10. sentiero), a path, < ML. semitarius, a 
path, ς L. semita, a path: see sentinel.) I, n.; 
pl. sentries (-triz). 1+. A place of watch; a 
watch-tower. [Rare. ] 
Guerite, . . . asentry or watch-tower. 
2. Watch; guard: same as sentinel, 1. 


What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Of angels watching round? Milton, P. L., ii. 412. 


Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 
O’er my temples sentry keep. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. § 12. 
3. One stationed as a guard: same as sentinel, 2. 
—Sentry go, originally, the call made to announce the 
time of changing the watch; hence, by loose colloquial 
extension, any active military duty. 


11. a. Acting as a sentry; watching. 

sentry*t, ~. Same as centry1, center2. 

Pleasure is but like sentries, or wooden frames set un- 
der arches till they be strong by their own weight and 
consolidation to stand alone. 

Jer, Taylor, Apples of Sodom. (Latham.) 

sentry-board (sen’tri-bdrd), ». <A platform 
outside the gangway of a ship for a sentry to 
stand upon. 

sentry-box (sen’tri-boks), n. A kind of box 
or booth intended to give shelter to a sentinel 
in bad weather. 

sentuaryt, sentwaryt, η. Middle English forms 
of sanctuary. 

senveyt, senviet, . See senvy. 

senvyt,”. [Early mod. E. senvye, senvie; < ME. 
senvey, < OF. seneve = It. senape, senapa = AS. 
senep, senap = OF lem. sennep = OHG. senaf, 
MHG. senef, sent, G. senf = Sw. senap = Dan. 
senep, sennep, < Li. sinapt, also sinape, sinapis 
= Goth. sinap, < Gr. civatt, also σίνηπι, σίναπυ, 
σίνηπυ, σίνηπυς, in Attic νᾶπυ, mustard: see 
sinapis.] Mustard; mustard-seed. 

Senvey lete sowe it nowe, and cool sede bothe, 


And when the list, weelwrought fatte lande thai love. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 


Senvie . . . is of a most biting and stinging tast, of a 
fierie effect, but nathe- 
lesse very good and 
wholsom for man’s 
bodie. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, 

(xix. 8. (Davies.) 

senza  (sen’ tsi), 
prep. [ς It. senza, 
without: see sans. ] 
In music, without: 
as, senza sordino or 
sordini, without the 
mute (in violin- 
playing), or with- 
out dampers (in 
pianoforte-play- 
ing); senza tempo, 
without strict 
rhythm or time; 
senza organo, with- 
out organ, ete. Ab- 

x breviated S. 

sep. An abbrevia- 
tion used by bo- 
tanical writers for 
sepal, 


Cotgrave. 








Forms of Sepals. 


@, flower of Caltha palustris, show- 
ing the petaloid sepals s, 4, one of the 
sepals. on larger scale; c, flower of 
Cerastium longipedunculatum, seen 
from below: s, a sepal; ad, calyx, 
showing the five free sepals. 
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sepal (sep’al or sé’pal),n. [= F. sépale, < NL. 
sepalum, formed (after the analogy of petal, 
lepal) < Li. separ, separate, different: see sepa- 
rate, Cf. ML. sepalis, a dubious form, unde- 
fined, appar. an error for separalis, several: see 
several. 'The term was proposed by Necker, and 
adopted by A. P. de Candolle and all later bot- 
anists.] In bot., a calyx-leaf; one of the indi- 
vidual leaves or parts that make up the calyx, 
or outer circle of floral envelops. See calyz, 
cut in preceding column, and cuts under anti- 
sepalous and dimerous. 

The term sepal was devised by Neckar to express each 
of the divisions of the calyx. 

Whewell, Philos. Inductive Sciences, I., p. xciv. 

sepaled (sep’ald or sé’pald), a. [< sepal + -ed2.] 
In bot., provided with sepals. 

sepaline (sep’a-lin), a. [< sepal + -inel.] In 
bot,, relating to a sepal or sepals; having the 
nature of a sepal. 

sepalody (sep’a-l6-di), κ. [< sepal + -ode, a 
form of -oid, + -y,] In bot., metamorphosis 
or change of petals or other organs into sepals 
or sepaloid organs. 

sepaloid (sep’a-loid), a. [< sepal + -oid.] Like 
a sepal, or distinct part of a calyx. 

sepalous (sep’a-lus),a. [< sepal + -ous.] Re- 
lating to or having sepals. 

separability (sep’a-ra-bil’i-ti), mn. [ς L. sepa- 
rabilis, admitting of separation, < separare, 
separate: see separate.| The property of be- 
ing separable, or of admitting separation or 
disunion; divisibility. Glanville. 

separable (sep’a-ra-bl), a. [< OF. separable, F. 
séparable = Sp. separable = Pg. separavel = It. 
separabile, < Li. separabilis, that can be sepa- 
rated, < separare, separate: see separate.) 1. 
Capable of being separated, disjoined, or dis- 
united: as, the separable parts of plants; quali- 
ties not separable from the substance in which 
they exist. 

We can separate in imagination any two ideas which 
have been combined ; for what is distinguishable is sepa- 
rable, Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 51. 
οἱ. Separative. 

In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxxvi. 
separableness (sep’a-ra-bl-nes),n. The char- 
acter or property of being separable; separa- 
bility. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the separableness of a 
yellow tincture from gold. Boyle. 

separably (sep’a-ra-bli), adv. In a separable 
manner. 

separata, 7. Plural of separatum. 

separate (sep’a-rat), v.; pret. and pp. separated, 
ppr. separating. [< L. separatus, pp. of sepa- 
rare (> It. separare = Sp. Pg. separar = Pr. sepa- 
rar, sebrar = Ἐ'. séparer and sevrer (> E. sever) ), 
separate (cf. separ, separate, different), ς se-, 
apart, + parare, provide, arrange: see se- and 
parel, Cf. sever.] I. trans. 1. To sever the 
connection or association of; disunite or dis- 
connect in any way; sever. 

Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me. Gen. xiii. 9. 

They ought from false the truth to separate, 
Error from Faith, and Cockle from the Wheat. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 

In the darkness and confusion, the bands of these com- 
manders became separated from each other. 

Irving, Granada, p. 95. 

I think it impossible to separate the interests and edu- 
cation of the sexes. Improve and refine the men, and you 
do the same by the women, whether you will or no. 

Emerson, Woman. 


2. To divide, place, or keep apart; cut off, as 
by an intervening space or body; oceupy the 
space between: as, the Atlantic separates Eu- 
rope from America. 


We are separated from it by a circumvallation of laws 
of God and man. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 726. 


Separated flowers, flowers in which the sexes are sepa- 
rated; diclinous flowers.=Syn. 1. To disjoin, disconnect, 
detach, disengage, sunder, cleave, distinguish, isolate.— 
2. To dissociate, ; 

II. intrans. 1. To part; be or become dis- 
united or disconnected; withdraw from one an- 
other. 


When there was not room enough for their herds to feed, 
they by consent separated, and enlarged their μα, 
ocke. 


The universal tendency to separate thus exhibited [by 
political parties and religious sects] is simply one of the 
a in which a growing assertion of individuality comes 
out. 


2. To cleave; open; come apart.—sgepara 
post-office, a post-office where mail is received for dis- 
tribution and despatched to other post-offices. [U. Β.] 
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separate (sep’a-rat),a.andn. [ς L. separatus 
pp. of separare, separate: see separate, v.] r 
a. 1. Divided from the rest;. disjoined; dis- 
connected: used of things that have been united 
or associated. 
Come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 
Nothing doth more alienate mens affections than with- 
drawing from each other into separate Congregations. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. vi. 
2. Specifically, disunited from the body; in- 
corporeal: as, the separate state of souls. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reasonable to conclude 
it can retain without the help of the body too; or else the 
soul, or any separate spirit, will have but little advantage 
by thinking. Locke, Human Understanding, II. i. § 15. 
3. By its or one’s self; apart from others; re- 
tired; secluded. 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 424. 
Now in a secret vale the Trojan sees 
A separate grove. Dryden, Atneid, vi. 954. 
4, Distinct; unconnected. 
Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners. Heb. vii. 26. 
Have not those two realms their separate maxims of pe 
icy? Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 


One poem, which is composed upon a law of its own, 
and has a characteristic or separate beauty of its own, can- 
not be inferior to any other poem whatsoever. 

De Quincey, Style, iii. 
5. Individual; particular. 

While the great body [of the empire], as a whole, was 
torpid and passive, every separate member began to feel 
with a sense, and to move with an energy, all its own. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


Hepzibah did not see that, just as there comes a warm 
sunbeam into every cottage window, so comes a love-beam 
of God’s care and pity for every separate need. 

Hauthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 


Separate coxz. See coxa, 3.—Separate estate, sep- 
arate property. (a) The property of a married woman, 
which she holds independently of her husband’s interfer- 
ence and control, (0) An estate held by another in trust for 
a married woman.— Separate form. See form.— Sepa- 
rate maintenance, a provision made by a husband for 
the sustenance of his wife in cases in which they decide 
toliveapart.=Syn. Distinct, etc. (see different), disunited, 
dissociated, detached. See the verb. 

ΤΙ. ». 1+. One who is or prefers to be sepa- 
rate; a separatist; a dissenter. 

Chusing rather to be arank Separate, a meer Quaker, 
an arrant Seeker. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 41. (Davies.) 

2. A member of an American Calvinistic 
Methodist sect of the eighteenth century, so 
called because of their organization into sepa- 
rate societies. They maintained that Christian be- 
lievers are guided by the direct teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, and that such teaching is in the nature of inspira- 
tion, and superior though not contrary to reason. 


3. An article issued separately ; a separate slip, 
article, or document; specifically, in:bibliogra- 
phy, a copy of a printed article, essay, mono- 
graph, etc., published separately from the vol- 
ume of which it forms a part, often retitled and 
repaged. 

It will be noticed that to the questions 16, 17, and 18, 
in the separate of January 18, 1886, no reply is given by 
the superintendent of the mint. 

+e Rep. of Sec. of Treasury, 1886, p. 405. 

separately (sep’a-rat-li), adv. In a separate 
or unconnected state; each by itself; apart; 
distinctly; singly: as, the opinions of the coun- 
cil were separately taken. 


If you are constrained by the subject to admit of many 
figures you must then make the whole to be seen together, 
. . . and not everything separately and in particular. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 


The allies, after conquering together, return thanks to 
God separately, each after his own form of worship. 
Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 
separateness (sep’a-rat-nes), π. Separate or 
distinct character or state. Bailey. 
separatical (sep-a-rat’i-kal), a. [< separate + 
-ic-al.) Pertaining to separation in religion; 
schismatic. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
separating-disk (sep’a-ra-ting-disk), π. In 
dentistry, an emery-wheel used with a dental 
engine for cutting a space between teeth. 
separating-funnel (sep’a-ra-ting-fun’el), n. 
See funnel. 
separating-sieve (sep’a-ra-ting-siv), n. In gun- 
powder-manuf., a compound sieve by which the 
grains are sorted relatively to size. 
arating-weir (sep’a-ra-ting-wér),. A weir 
ich permits the water to flow off in case of 
flood, but under ordinary circumstances collects 


H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 476. y it in a channel along the face of the weir. 


separation (sep-a-ra’shon), n. [< OF. separa- 
tion, separacion, separaison, Ε.. séparation = Pr. 
separatio = Sp. separacion = Pg. separagdo = 
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separationist (sep-a-ra’shon-ist), n. 


separatism (sep’a-ra-tizm), n. 


separatist (sep’a-ra-tist), n. and a. 


separation 


It. separazione, < L. separatio(n-), a separating, 
< separare, pp. separatus, separate: see sepa- 
rate.} 1, The act of separating, removing, or 
disconnecting one thing from another; a dis- 
joining or disjunction: as, the separation of 
the soul from the body; the separation of the 
good from the bad.—2. The operation of dis- 
uniting or decomposing substances; chemical 
analysis. 

I remember to have heard . . . that a fifteenth part of 
silver, incorporate with gold, will not be recovered by any 
water of separation, except you put a greater quantity of 
silver, ... which... is the last refuge in separations. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 798. 
3. The state of being separate; disunion; dis- 
connection; separate existence. 
Remove her where you will, I walk along still; 


For, like the light, we make no separation. 
Fletcher (and another), Lider Brother, iii. 5. 


The soul is much freer in the state of separation; andif 
it hath any act of life, itis much more noble and expedite. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 85. 

4. Specifically, a limited divorcee, or divorce 
from bed and board without a dissolution of 
the marriage tie. This may be by common consent 


or by decree of a court; in the latter case it is called a 
judvial separation. See divorce. 


A separation 

Between the king and Katharine. 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., ii. 1. 148. 
5. In music: (a) A passing-note between. two 
tones a third apart. (b) In organ-building, a 
contrivance introduced into instruments where 
the great organ keyboard has a pneumatic ac- 
tion, enabling the player to use that keyboard 
without sounding the pipes belonging to it, 
even though its stops may be more or less 
drawn. It is particularly useful where the action of 


the other keyboards when coupled together is too hard 
to be convenient. 


6+. A body of persons separated in fact or doc- 
trine from the rest of the community; a body 
of separatists or nonconformists; specifically, 
in the seventeenth century, the Puritans col- 
lectively. 
These chastisements are common to the saints, 
And such rebukes we of the separation 
Must bear with willing shoulders. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 1. 
If ther come over any honest men that are not of ye 
separation, they will quickly distast them. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 177. 
Dry separation, the cleaning of coal or concentration 
of ore by the aid of a strong current or blast of air, or by 
the so-called “wind method” ; concentration without the 


use of water.—Separation of the roots ofan equation. 
See rootl, 


} ( [< separa- 
tion + -ist.] One who advocates or favors sep- 
aration, in some special sense. 

No excellence, moral, mental, or physical, inborn or at- 
tained, can buy for a ‘‘ man of colour,” from these separa- 
tionists, any distinction between the restrictions of his 
civil liberty and those of the stupidest and squalidest of 
his race. G. W. Cable, Contemporary Rev., LIITI. 452. 


[< separate + 
-ism.] Separatist principles or practices; dis- 
position to separate or withdraw from some 
combination or union. 

[< separate 
+ -ἰδί.]. I, n. One who withdraws or separates 
himself; one who favors separation. Especially 
—(a) One who withdraws from an established or other 
church to which he has belonged; a dissenter: as, the 
separatists (Brownists) of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries: applied to the members of various specific 
sects, especially in Germany and Ireland. 


After a faint struggle he [Charles IT. ] yielded, and passed, 
with the show of alacrity, a series of odious acts against 
the separatists. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 

But at no time in his history was the Nonconformist or 
Puritan a Separatist or Dissenter from the Church of Eng- 
land. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 


(0) In recent British politics, an epithet applied by the 

Unionist party to their opponents, whom they charge with 

favarlng the separation of Ireland from the United King- 
om. 


The Home Rule party are properly separatists, for their 
policy leads inevitably to separation. 
Contemporary Rev., L. 158. 
The transfer of votes from Unionists to Separatists at 
Spalding was not so large as was the transfer in the oppo- 
site direction in the St, Austell division of Cornwall. 
Quarterly Rev., CX LY. 253. 
ΤΙ. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of separatists or separatism; advocating sepa- 
ration: as, separatist polities; separatist eandi- 
dates for Parliament; a separatist movement. 
This majority, so long as they remain united, can always 
defeat the Separatist minority, 
Nineteenth Century, XX. 9. 
separatistic (sep’a-ra-tis’tik), a. [< separatist 
+ -ic.] Relating to or characterized by sepa- 
ratism; schismatical. Imp. Dict, 
1 
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separative (sep’a-ra-tiv),a. [=F . séparatif = 
Pr. separatiu = Sp. Pg. It. separativo,< Li. sepa- 
rativus, pertaining to separation, disjunctive, ς 
L. separare, separate: see separate.] 1. Sepa- 
rating; tending to separate; promoting sepa- 
ration. 

I shall not insist on this experiment, because of that 
much more full and eminent experiment of the separative 
virtue of extreme cold that was made against their wills 
by the forementioned Dutchmen that wintered in Nova 
Zembla. Boyle, Works, I. 491. 

The spirit of the synagogue is essentially separative. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 
God’s separative judgment-hour. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, i. 
2. Innat. hist., distinctive; serving for distine- 
tion of species or groups: as, separative char- 


xacters. 


separator (sep’a-ra-tor), m. [ς LL. separator, 
one who separates, <¢ L. separare, separate: see 
separate.} 1. One who separates.—2, Any 
implement, machine, or contrivance used for 
separating one thing from another: as, cream- 
separators ; grain-separators ; magnetic separa- 
tors (for separating valuable ores from the rock 
or sand by means of powerful magnets); ete. 
Specifically —(a) In agri., a machine for separating from 
wheat imperfect grains, other seeds, dirt, chaff, etc. The 
most common form appears in the fanning-mill or fanning 
attachment to a threshing-machine, and employs a blast of 
air to blow the light dust out of the grain. Another form 
of separator uses graduated screens, either flat or cylindri- 
cal, the cylindrical screens being made to revolve as the 
grain passes through them, and the flatscreens having often 
a reciprocating motion to shake the dust out as the grain 
is passed over the screen, Arecent form of separator em- 
ploys cylinders of dented sheet-metal, the good grain being 
caught in the indentations and carried away from the chaff, 
which slips past the cup-like depressions. Instill another 
form, the grain slides down a revolving cone, the round 
weed-seeds fly off by centrifugal force, while the grain 
slides into a spout provided to receive it. A variety of 
screens for sorting fruit and roots according to sizes are 
also called separators: as, a potato-separator. There are 
also special separators for sorting and cleaning barley, 
grass-seed, oats, etc. (b) In weaving, a comb-like device 
for spreading the yarns evenly upon the yarn- 
beam ofaloom; aravel. (c) A glass vessel (one 
form of which is shown in the figure) used to 
separate liquids which differ in specific grav- 
ity and are not miscible. The vessel is filled 
with the mixture, and left at rest till the 
liquids separate mechanically, when the flu- 
ids can be drawn off by the cocks at their 
respective levels, or (in the form here figured) 
the denser liquid may be first drawn off com- 
pletely through the stop-cock at the bottom, 
the narrow neck allowing the separation to 
be almost exactly performed. (d) A name 
given to various modern and more or 1258 separator (c). 
complicated forms of apparatus used for 
dressing ore.—Chop separator, in milling, a machine 
for separating the flour from quantities of cracked grain 
as the meal comes from the roller-mill. #. H. Knight. 


separatory (sep’a-ra-td-ri), a. and n. [< scpa- 
rate + -ory.] tL a, Causing or used in separa- 
tion; effecting separation; separative: as, sepa- 
ratory ducts. 
The most conspicuous gland of an animal is the system 


of the guts, where the lacteals are the emissary vessels or 
separatory ducts. G. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 


In distilling with steam, a large quantity of water passes 
over with the product; as this continues during the whole 
operation, the distillate is received in a separatory appa- 
ratus, so as to allow the water to escape. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 643. 


Separatory funnel, a form of funnel fitted with one or 
more stop-cocks, like the separator, of which it is a form, 
and used for separating liquids of different specific grav- 
ity. See separator, 2 (c). 

ΤΙ. x. A chemical vessel for separating li- 
quids of different specific gravity; a separa- 
tor. See separator, 2 (c). 

ageara trix (sep’a-ra-triks), n. [NL., fem. of 
LL. separator: see separator.) Something that 
separates; specifically, the line separating light 
and shade on any partly illuminated surface. 

separatum (sep-a-ra’tum), ”.; pl. separata (-tii). 
[NL., prop. neut. of separatus, pp. of separare, 
separate: see separate.| A separate copy or 
reprint of a paper which has been published 


in the proceedings of a scientific society. It is 
now a very general custom to issue such separata for the 
benefit of specialists who do not care for the complete pro- 


ceedings. 
separistt (sep’a-rist), m. [< separ(ate) + -ist.] 
A separatist. 
Jove separate me from these Separists, 
Which think they hold heavens kingdome in their fists. 
Times’ Whistle (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 15. 
sepawn,”. Same as supawn. 
sepeliblet (sep’e-li-bl), a. [< L. sepelibilis, that 
may be buried or concealed, < sepelire, bury: 
see sepulcher.| Fit for, admitting of, or in- 
tended for burial; that may be buried. Imp. 
Dict. 
sepelitiont (sep-e-lish’on), π. [ς ML. sepeli- 
tio(n-), misspelled sepelicio(n-), < L. sepelire, pp. 





sepidaceous 


sepultus, bury: see sepulcher.] Burial; inter- 
ment. 

The other extreme is of them who do so over-honour the 
dead that they abridge some parts of them of a due sepe- 
lition. Bp. Hall, Works, V. 416. (Davies.) 

Sephardic (se-fiir’dik),a. [ς Sephardim + -ic.]} 
Of or pertaining to the Sephardim: as, Sephar 
dic ritual. Also Sepharadic. 

The Sephardic immigration is best known by the con- 
verts to Christianity whom it supplied, as Isaac D’Israeli 
and his son Lord Beaconsfield (who was baptized at the 
age of twelve). Encyc. Brit., XIII. 684. 

Sephardim (se-fiir’dim),». pl. [Heb.] Spanish- 
Portuguese Jews, as distinguished from Ash- 
kenazim, or German-Polish Jews. See Ashke- 
nazim. 

The Sephardim, or Jews descended from the refugees 
from Spain after the expulsion in 1492, are generally dark- 
er in complexion and have darker hair than other Jews. 

Jour. of Anthropological Inst., X1X. 83. 

sephen (sef’en), m. [< Arabie.] A sting-ray 
of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, Dasyatis 
sephen: it 1s of commercial value for sha- 

* green. 

Sephiroth (sef’i-roth),n. pl. [Heb., lit. ‘enumer- 
ations.’] In the cabala, the first ten numerals, 
as attributes and emanations of the Deity, 
compared to rays of light, and identified with 
Seripture names of God. By the Sephiroth 
the first and highest of four worlds was said 
to be formed. See cabalist. 

sepia (sé’pi-i), nm. and a [= F. séche, seiche 
(OF. seche), a cuttlefish, sepia, its secretion, 
= Pr. sepia = Cat. sipia, cipia = Sp. sepia, jibia 
= Pg. siba = It. seppia, a cuttlefish, its secre- 
tion, < L. sepia, ς Gr. σηπία, a cuttlefish, also 
ink derived from it, sepia.] 1. ». 1. A black 
secretion or ink produced by the cuttlefish; 
also, in the arts, a pigment prepared from this 
substance. The Sepia officinalis, common in the Medi- 
terranean, is chiefly sought for the profusion of color which 
it affords. This secretion, which is insoluble in water, 
but extremely diffusible through it, is agitated in water 
to wash it, and then allowed slowly to 
subside, after which the water is poured 
off, and the black sediment is formed 
into cakes or sticks. In this form it is 
used as a common writing-ink in China, 
Japan, and India. When prepared 
with caustic lye it forms a beautiful 
brown color, with a fine grain, and has 
given name to a species of mono- 
chrome drawing extensively cultivat- 


ed. See cuts under /ibranchiata, ink- 
bag, belemnite, and Belemnitidez. 


2. [οαρ.] [NL.] A genus of 
cuttles, typical of the family Sc- 
piidz, and containing such spe- 
cies as the common or officinal or 
euttle, S. officinalis. See also Cutpetsn tase 
cuts under cuttlefish, Dibranchi- 
ata, and ink-bag.—38. A ecuttlefish.—4. Cut- 
tlebone: more fully called os sepiz. It is an 
antacid, used in dentifrices, and given to cana- 
ries. See os and sepiost.Roman sepia. Same 
as warm sepia, but with a yellow instead of a red tone.— 
Warm s2pia, a water-color used by artists, prepared by 
mixing some red pigment with sepia. 
ΤΙ. a. Done in sepia, as a drawing. 

Sepiacea (sé-pi-a’s6-ii), m. pl. [NL., < Sepia + 
-acea.| A group of cephalopods: same as Sepi- 
idz in a broad sense. 

sepiacean (sé-pi-a’sé-an), a. [< Sepiacea + 
-απ.] Of or pertaining to the Sepiacea. 

Sepiadariide (sé’pi-a-da-ri’i-dé), n. pl. [NIL., 
ς Sepiadarium + -idz.] A family of deecacerous 
cephalopods, typified by the genus Sepiadari- 
um. They have the mantle united to the neck or back, 
the fins narrow, developed only along the smaller part of 
the length, and no internal shell. The known genera 
are mainly confined to the Pacific. 

νο < 


Sepiadarium (s6’ pi-a-da’ri-um), n. 
Gr. σηπιάς (σηπιαδ-), a cuttlefish (see sepia), + 
dim. -dpiov.] A genus of cuttles, typical of the 
family Sepiadariide. 

sepiarian (sé-pi-d’ri-an), a. and n. 
+ -απ.] Same as sepiary. 

sepiary (sé’pi-a-ri),a.andn. [< sepia + -ary. } 
1. a. Of or pertaining to the Sepiide: as, a se- 
piary cephalopod. 

1. n.; pl. sepiaries (-riz). A member of the 





[< sepiary 


 Sepiide. 


sepic (sé’pik),a. [< sepia +-ic.] 1. Ofor per- 
taining to sepia.— 2. Done in sepia, as a draw- 
ing. 

sepicolous (sé-pik’6-lus), a. [< L. sxpes, sepes, 
a hedge, a fence, + colere, inhabit.] In bot., 
inhabiting or growing in hedge-rows. 

sepidaceous (sep-i-da’shius), a. [Irreg. < NL. 
sepia + -d- (?) -aceous, or more prob. an error 
for sepiaceous.| In zodl., of or relating to sepia 
or the genus Sepia. 











Sepidz 


Sepidz! (sep’i-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Sepia + -idz.] 
In conch., same as Sepride. 

Sepidzx? (sep’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Seps (Sep-) + 
-ide.| In herpet., a family of scincoid lizards, 
named from the genus Seps. Also Sepside. 

Sepidea (sé-pid’é-i), π. pl. [NL., ς Sepia + 
-idea.) A group of decacerous cephalopods: 
same as Sepioidea. 

Sepidide (sé6-pid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., prop. Sepi- 
duide, < Sepidium + -ide.] In entom., a family 
of coleopterous insects, named from the genus 
Sepidium. 

sepiform (sep’i-form), a. [ς NL. Seps + L. 
forma, form.] Resembling or related to the 
lizards of the genus Seps: as, a sepiform lizard. 

Sepiide (sé-pi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Sepia + 
-idz.| A family of decacerous cephalopods, 
typified by the genus Sepra. They have eyes covered 
by transparent skin, and lidless; the fourth pair of arms 
hectocotylized; and an internal flattened calcareous gla- 
dius, the sepiost or cuttlebone. The mantle is supported 
by a cartilaginous button and corresponding pit; the fins 
are lateral, and extend along most of the body. Cuttles 
of this family furnish both sepia and the bone which is 
given to canaries. The family, in a wider or narrower 
sense, is also called Sepiacea, Sepiadx, Sepidex, Sepiaria, 
Sepiarii, and Sepiophora. See cut under Sepia. 

sepiment (sep’i-ment), ». [< L. seepimentum, 
sepymentum, a hedge, a fence, < sxpire, sepire, 

hedge, fence, < szepes, sepes, a hedge, fence.] A 
hedge; a fence; something that separates. 
[ Rare. ] 

sepioid (sé’pi-oid), a. and n. [< Sepia + -oid.] 
I, a. Resembling a cuttlefish; pertaining to 
the Sepioidea, or having their characters. 

ΤΙ. x. A member of the Sepioidea. 

Sepioidea (sé-pi-oi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL., < Sepia + 
-oidea.} 1. Asuperfamily of decacerous cepha- 
lopods with eyes covered by transparent skin 
and lidless, the fourth pair of arms hectocoty- 
lized, and an internal flattened calcareous gla- 
dius, the sepiost or euttlebone.—2. An order 
of dibranchiate cephalopods, contrasted with 
Belemnoidea. A. Hyatt. 

Sepiola (sé-pi’6-li), n. 
q.v.] Agenus of squids, 
typical of the family 
Sepiolidz, having the 
body short, and the fins 
broad, short, and lobe- 
like, as in S. atlantica. 

Sepiolide (sé-pi-ol’i- 
dé), πα. pl. [NL., ς δερὶ- 
ola + -idz.| A family 
of decacerous cephalo- 
pods. See Sepiola. They 
have a small cartilaginous or 
corneous gladius or cuttle- 
bone, and, in the male, the 
first dorsal pair of arms hec- 
tocotylized. 

Sepiolidea (sé’pi-6-lid’- 
6-H), n. pl. [NL., < Sepi- 
ola + -idea.] Same as 
Sepioloidea. Sepiola atlantica. 

sepiolite (sé’pi-d-lit),. [< Gr. σήπιον, the bone 
of the cuttlefish (< σηπία, the cuttlefish), + λίθος, 
stone.}] The mineralogical name for the hy- 
drous magnesium silicate meerschaum. See 
meerschaum. 

Sepioloidea (sé”pi-d-loi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Sepiola + -oidea.] A superfamily of decace- 
rous cephalopods with eyes covered by a trans- 
parent skin but with false eyelids more or less 
free, arms of the first pair hectoecotylized, and 
the gladius corneous and rudimentary or ab- 
sent. Also Sepiolidea. 

Sepiophora (sé-pi-of’6-ri),.m. pl. [NL., ς Gr. 
σηπία, sepia, + -Φορος, < φέρειν = E. bearl.] The 
Sepiide aS a group of decapod cephalopods 
characterized by a caleareous internal bone. 
Also Sepizephora. 

sepiophore (sé’pi-o-for), x. [< Sepiophora.] A 
member of the Sepiophora, as a cuttlefish. 

sepiost (sé’pi-ost),n. [< Gr. σήπιον, the bone of 
the cuttlefish, + ὀστέον, a bone.] The bone or 
internal skeleton of the cuttlefish ; cuttlebone. 
See cuts under Dibranchiata and calamary. 

sepiostaire (s6”pi-os-tar’),. [ς F. sépiostaire: 
see sepiost.] Same as sepiost. W. B. Carpen- 

ter, Micros., § 575. 

sepistan, x. Same as sebesten. 

sepium (sé’pi-um), ». [NL., < Gr. σήπιον, the 
bone of a cuttlefish, « σηπία, the cuttlefish: 
see δὐρία.] Cuttlebone; sepiost or sepiostaire. 

sepometer (sé-pom’e-tér), n. [< Gr. σήπειν, 
make rotten or putrid, + µέτρον, a measure. | 
An instrument for determining, by means of 
the decoloration and decomposition produced 


[NL., dim. of Sema, 
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in sodium permanganate, the amount of or- 
ganic impurity existing in the atmosphere. 

sepon,”. Same as supawn. 

seposet (sé-pdz’),v. [After the analogy of pose?, 
depose, ete., < L. seponere, pp. sepositus, lay 
apart, put aside, < se-, apart, + ponere, put, 
place: see pose?. Cf. seposit.] I, trans. To 
set apart. 

God seposed a seventh of our time for his exterior wor- 
ship. onne, Το Sir Η. G. 

IT. intrans. To go aside; retire. 

That he [a Christian] think of God at all times, but that, 
besides that, he sepose sometimes, to think of nothing but 
God. Donne, Sermons, xix. 

sepositt (s6é-poz’it), ο. t. [« L. sepositus, pp. of 
seponere, put aside: see sepose.) To set aside. 

Parents and the neerest bloud must all for this [mar- 
riage] be laid by and seposited. Feltham, Letters, i. 

sepositiont (sep-6-zish’on), n. [ς L. seposi- 
tio(n-), a laying aside, a separation, ς seponere, 


Septembrist 


The Celtic tenure of land, which disallowed all indi- 
vidual possessions, making it the common property of the 
sept, almost necessitated a pastoral rather than an agri- 
cultural society. Edinburgh Rev., CLXTIT. 444. 

sept? (sept), n. [< L. septum, septum, a fence, 
an inclosure.] An inclosure; a railing. 

Men... have been made bold to venture into the 
holy sept, and invade the secrets of the temple. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 421. 
Sept. An abbreviation (a) of September; (b) of 
Septuagint. 
septa, x. Plural of septum. 
septemia, η. See septemia. 
septal! (sep’tal),a. [ς sept! +-al.] Of or be- 
longing to a sept or clan. 

‘He had done much to Normanize the country by mak- 
ing large and wholly illegal grants of septal territory to his 
followers. J. H. McCarthy, Outline of Irish History, iii. 

septal? (sep’tal), a. [< sept2, septum, + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to septa; having the character 
of a septum; septiform; partitioning, or form- 


~ 


pp. sepositus, put aside: see sepose.] The act ~ing a partition. 


of setting aside or apart; a setting aside. 
We must contend with prayer, with actual dereliction 
and seposition of all our other affairs. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 230. 
sepoy (sé’poi, formerly and better sé-poi’), n. 
[Also seapoy, formerly also sipoy, and (more 
nearly like the Hind.) sipahee, spahi (G. sepoy, 
ς E.) = F. spahi, cupaye, a sepoy, = Sp. espahi, 
a cavalryman (in Turkey or Algeria); ς Hind. 
sipahi, a native soldier in distinction from a 
Kuropean soldier, a beadle, peon or messenger 
of a court, ς Pers. sipahi, a horseman, soldier, « 
sipah, supah (> Hind. sipah), soldiers, an army, 
military force.] In India, a native soldier dis- 
ciplined and uniformed according to European 
regulations; especially, a native soldier of the 
British army in India. The officers of sepoys 
have usually been European, and those of the 
higher ranks are exclusively so. 


As early as A. D. 1592, the chief of Sind had 200 natives 
dressed and armed like Europeans; these were the first 


e 8. 
ROP. Burton, Camoens: a Commentary, II. 445, note 3. 
Sepoy mu . See mutiny. 
seppukr (sen” pak’), n. [Jap., colloquial pro- 
nuneciation of δεί puki, ‘cut the belly’ (the 
syllable {δᾷ, except when initial, being assimi- 
lated in mod. Jap. and Chin. words to ak, p, or s 
following): setsu, < Chin. ts’ieh, ts’it, cut; fukii, 
puku, < Chin. fuh, fuk, belly, abdomen.] Same 
as hara-kirt. Seppuku, which is of Chinese origin, is 
μας more elegant than the purely native term hara- 


7. 

Seps (seps), ». [NL. (Oken, 1816), < L. seps, < 
Gr. of, a kind of lizard, also a kind of serpent 
the bite of which was alleged to cause putre- 
faction, < σήπειν, make rotten: see septic.) 1. 
A genus of scincoid lizards, of the family Scin- 
cidz, giving name to the Sepidz. They have an 
elongate cylindric body, with very small limbs, and im- 
bricated scales. They are sometimes known as serpent- 


izards. 
2. ΤΠ. ο.] A lizard of this genus. 
Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 
Into a dew with poison. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 1. 
Sepsidz (sep’si-dé), π. pl. [NL., prop. Sepi- 
dz, < Seps (Sep-) + -idz.] Same as Sepide?, 
sepsine (sep’sin),n. [< seps(is) + -ine2.] 1. A 
name loosely applied to the ptomaines of septic 
poisoning.— 2. A toxic crystalline substance 
obtained by Schmiedeberg and Bergman from 
decaying yeast. 
sepsis (sep’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. σῆψις, putrefac- 
tion, < σήπειν, make rotten: see Seps.] 1. Pu- 
tridity or putrefaction ; decomposition; rot.— 
2. Infection of the organism by certain putre- 
factive or pyogenic bacteria or their products ; 
blood-poisoning, septicemia; sapremia. The 
main symptoms are chills, fever, and sweating, 
recurring at regular intervals, and intense 
prostration.— 38. [cap.] In entom., a genus of 
dipterous insects of the family Muscide. 
Fallen, 1810. 
sept! (sept), κ. [Early mod. E. also septe; usu- 
ally regarded as a corruption of sect (perhaps 
due to association with L. septum, septum, a 
fence, an inclosure: see sept?): see sectl.] A 
elan: used especially of the tribes or families 
in Ireland. 


For that is the evill which I nowe finde in all Ireland, Septembral (sep-tem’ bral), a. 


that the Irish dwell togither by theyr septs and severall 
nations, soe as they may practize or conspire what they 
will. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


The Sept, or, in phrase of Indian law, the Joint Undi- 
vided Family —that is, the combined descendants of an 
ancestor long since dead. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 231. 


septangular (sep-tang’ gi-lir), a. 


Septaria! (sep-ta’ri-ii), n. 


* 


septan (sep’tan), a. [< L. sept(em), seven, + 
-an.) Reeurring every seventh day.—septan 
fever. See feverl. 

septangle (sep’tang-gl), n. [< L. septem, seven, 
+ angulus, an angle: see angle3.] In geom., a 
figure having seven sides and seven angles; a 
heptagon. 

KS L. septem, 
seven, + angulus, angle, + -ar?,] Having 
seven angles. 

[NL., < L. septum, 
septum, a fence, an inclosure: see septum.] In 
conch., a genus of shipworms: synonymous with 
Teredo. Lamarck; Férussac. 

septaria? (sep-ta’ri-i), π. Plural of septarium. 

septarian (sep-ta’ri-an), a. [< septarium + 
-απ.] Having the character of, containing, or 
relating to a septarium. 

The ‘‘Tealby Beds” are (1) the iron stone, . . . (2) clays 
with thin sand stones, septarian nodules, selenite, and py- 
rites. eol. Mag., V. 32. 

μμ αιπὰ (sep-ta’ri-um), 4.1 pl. septaria (-a). 
[NL.: see Septarial.] A concretion or nodule 
of considerable size, and roughly spherical in 
shape, of which the parts nearest the center 
have become cracked during the drying of the 
mass, the open spaces thus formed having been 
subsequently filled with some infiltrated min- 
eral, usually calcite. Such septaria or septa- 
rian nodules are abundant in various shaly 
rocks, especially in the Liassic beds in England. 

Septata (sep-ta’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. septatus, septatus: see septate.] An order 
of gregarines in which the medullary substance 
is separated into two chambers—an anterior 
smaller one called protomerite, and a posterior 
larger one called deutomerite, which contains 
the nucleus. The genera Gregarina and Hoplo- 
rhynchus are representative of the order. L. 
R. Lankester. 

septate (sep’tat), a. [ς L. septatus, septatus, 
surrounded with a fence or inclosure,< septum, 
septum, a fence: see septum.] Having a septum 
or septa; partitioned; divided into compart- 
ments; septiferous; loculate; specifically, be- 
longing to the Septata.— septate spore. Same as 


sporidesm.—$eptate uterus, a uterus divided into two 
sections by a septum or partition. 


septated (sep’ta-ted), a. [< septate + -ed2.] In 
zool. and bot., provided with septa or parti- 
tions; septate. 
septation (sep-ta’shon), ». [< septate + -ion.] 
artition; division into parts by means of 
septa or of a septum. 
sept-chord (sept’kérd), . [<F. sept, seven, + 
E. chord.] Same as seventh-chord. 
September (sep-tem’bér), n. and a. [< ME. 
Septembre, Septembyr, < OF. Septembre, Setem- 
bre, F. Septembre = Pr. Septembre, Setembre = 
Sp. Setiembre = Pg. Setembro = It. Settembre = 
D. G. Dan. Sw. September, < L. September (> 
LGr. Σεπτέμβριος), Septembris, sc. mensis, the 
seventh month of the Roman year, ς septem, 
seven, = E. seven: see seven.] 1. n. The ninth 
month of the year. When the year began with 
March, it was the seventh month (whence the 
name). Abbreviated Sept. sah 
II. a. Occurring, appearing, or prevailing in 
September: as, the September gales.— septem- 
ber thorn, Ennomos erosaria, a British geometrid moth. 
[< September + 
-al.| Of September. 
There were few that liked the ptisane, but all of them 
were perfect lovers of the pure septembral juice. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 1. 
Septembrist (sep-tem’brist), n. [« F. septem- 
briste (see def.), < Septembre, September.] One 


Septembrist 


of those who, in the first French Revolution, 
took part in the massacre of the prisoners in 
Paris in the beginning of September, 1792; 
hence, any malignant or bloodthirsty person. 
septemfluous (sep-tem’flj-us), a. [< L. sep- 
tem, seven, + fluere, flow, + -ous.] Flowing 
in seven streams or currents; having seven 
mouths, as a river. [Rare.] 

The town is seated on the east side of the river Ley 
{Lea], which not only parteth Hertfordshire from Essex, 
but also seven times parteth from its self, whose septem- 
Jluous stream in coming to the town is crossed again 
with so many bridges. 

Fuller, Hist. Waltham Abbey, i. 83. (Davies.) 


The main streams of this septem/luous river (the Nile]. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. xvi. § 11. (Trench.) 


septemia, septzemia (sep-té’mi-i), n. [NL. sep- 
temia, < Gr. σηπτός, verbal adj. of σήπειν, make 
rotten, + αἷμα, blood.] Septicemia; sepsis. 

septempartite (sep-tem-piir’ tit), a. [< L. sep- 
tem, seven, + partitus, divided: see partite. ] 
Divided into seven parts; in bot., so divided 
nearly to the base. 

septemtrion}t, ». See septentrion. 

septemvious (sep-tem’vi-us), a. [< L. septem, 
seven, + via, away.] Going in seven different 
directions. [Rare.] 

Officers of state ran septemvious, seeking an ape to coun- 
teract the bloodthirsty tomfoolery of the human species. 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, lxxiii. 

septemvir (sep-tem’vér), ».; pl. septemvirs, sep- 
temviri (-vérz, -vi-ri). [L. septemviri, a board 
of seven men; orig. two words: septem, seven; 
viri, pl. of vir, man.] One of seven men joined 
in any office or commission: as, the septemviri 
epulones, one of the four chief religious cor- 
porations of ancient Rome. 

septemvirate (sep-tem’vi-rat), n. [« L. sep- 
temviratus (see def.), < septemviri, septemvirs: 
see septemvir.] The office of a septemvir; 
government or authority vested in seven per- 
sons, 

septenarius (sep-te-na’ri-us), n.; pl. septenarii 
(-1). [L.,se. versus, a verse of seven feet; prop. 
adj., consisting of seven: see septenary.| In 
Latin pros., a verse tad of seven feet. 
The name is used especially for the trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic (versus quadratus), which in the older Latin 
writers admits a spondee or anapest in the first, third, 
and fifth, as well as in the second, fourth, and sixth places, 
and for the iambic tetrameter catalectic. 

septenary (sep’te-na-ri), a. andn. [= 1. sep- 
ténaire = Pr. setenart = Sp. setenario = Pg. sep- 
tenario = It. settenario, < L. septenarius, con- 
sisting of seven, < septeni, Ῥ]., seven apiece, 
by sevens, < septem, seven: see seven.] I, a. 
1. Consisting of or relating to seven: as, a 
septenary number. 

They [Mohammedan Arabs] have discovered or imagined 
an immense number of septenary groups in religion, his- 
tory, art, philosophy, and indeed all branches of human 
knowledge. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 338. 


2. Lasting seven years; occurring once in 
seven years: as, a septenary term; a septenary 
council. 
IT, n.; pl. septenaries (-riz). 
ber seven; the heptad. [Rare.] 
These constitutions of Moses, that proceed so much 


upon a septenary, or number of seven, have no reason in 
the nature of the thing. Burnet. 


2. A group of seven things. 


The modern literature of Persia abounds in sevens. 
Native dictionaries enumerate above a hundred septena- 
ries, groups of objects designated as the seven so-and-so, 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 329. 


septenate (sep’te-nat), a. [« L. septeni, seven 
apiece (see septenary), + -atel.] In bot., hay- 
ing seven parts, as a compound leaf with seven 
leaflets springing from one point. 

septennate (sep-ten’at), n. [= F. septennat; 
as LL. septennium, a period of seven years (see 
septennium), + -ate?.| A period of seven years, 
or an arrangement lasting or intended to last 
through seven years. 

In sticking to the term of three years they [the Opposi- 
tion] showed themselves bad tacticians, the more so as 
the tradition of a double renewal of the Septennate was in 
favour of the Government demand. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 598. 


septennial (sep-ten’i-al), a. [Cf. F. septennal 
= Sp. sieteafial = Pg. septenal; < L. septennium, 
a period of seven years: see septennium.] 1. 
Lasting or continuing seven years: as, septen- 
nial parliaments.—2, Occurring or returning 
once in every seven years: as, septennial elec- 
tions. 
Being dispensed with all for his septennial visit, .. . 


he resolved to govern them by subaltern ministers. 
Howell, Vocall Forrest, ϱ. 16, 


1. The num- 
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Septennial Act, a British statute of 1716 fixing the ex- 
istence of a parliament at seven years from the date of 
the writ summoning it, unless previcusly dissolved. 


septennially (sep-ten’i-al-i), adv. Once in 
seven years. 
septennium (sep-ten’i-um),. [=It. settennio, 
< L. septennium, a period of seven years, < sep- 
tennis, of seven years, < septem, seven, + an- 
nus, a year.| <A period of seven years. 
septentrialt (sep-ten’tri-al), a. [< septentri-on 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the north; septen- 
trional. [Rare.] 
Waveny in her way, on this Septentrial side, 
That these two Eastern Shires doth equally divide, 
From Laphamford leads on her stream into the East. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xx. 19. 
Septentrio (sep-ten’tri-d), n. [L., one of the 
Septentriones, the seven stars forming Charles’s 
Wain, or the Great Bear: see septentrion.] In 
Ger ORs the constellation Ursa Major, or Great 
ear. 
septentriont (sep-ten’tri-on),n.anda. [<ME. 
septemtrion, septemtrioun, septemptrion, < OF. 
septemtrion, F’. septentrion = Pr. septentrio = Sp. 
setentrion = Pg. septentriaio = It. settentrione, < 
L. septentrio(n-), septemtrio(n-), usually in pl. 
septentriones, septemtriones, the seven stars of 
the Great Bear near the north pole, hence the 
north; lit. the seven plow-oxen, « septem, seven, 
+ trio(n-), a plow-ox.] 1. ». 1. [cap.] Same 
as Septentrio.— 2. The north. 
But from the colde Septemptrion declyne, 


And from northwest there chylling sonnes shyne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 12. 


This wyde world hadde in subjeccioun, 
Both Est and West, South and Septemtrioun. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 477. 


And also that other parte of Indien is aboute Septen- 
tryon, and there is great plenty of wyne, bredde, and all 
maner of vytayle. 

4. Eden (¥irst Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xxxii.). 


Thou art as opposite to every good... 
As the south to the septentrion. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 136. 
ΤΙ. a. Northern; septentrional. [Rare.] 


A ridge of hills, 
That screen’d the fruits of the earth, and seats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blasts. 
septentrional (sep-ten’tri-d-nal), a. [< ME. 
septentrional, septentrionel, septentrionelle, < OF. 
septentrionel, IF. septentrional = Sp. setentrional 
= Pg. septentrional = It. settentrionale, ς Li. sep- 
tentrionalis, pertaining to the north, < septen- 
trio(n-), the north: see septentrion.] Northern; 
boreal; hyperborean. 
That is at the Northe parties, that men clepen the Sep- 


tentrionelle, where itis alle only cold. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 131. 
In the same maner maistow wyrke with any latitude 
septentrional in alle signes. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 40. 


The parts Septentrionall are with these Sp’ryts 
Much haunted. 
Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 568. 


Not only our Saxons, but all the septentrional Nations, 
adored and sacrificed to Thor, a Statue resembling a 
crown’d King. Baker, Chronicles, p. 3. 

septentrionality (sep-ten’tri-d-nal’i-ti), πα. [< 
septentrional + -i-ty.| Thestate of being north- 
ern; northerliness. Bailey. 
septentrionally (sep-ten’tri-6-nal-i), adv. 
ortherly; toward the north. 

For if they be powerfully excited and equally let fall, 
they commonly sink down and break the water at that ex- 
tream whereat they were septentrionally excited. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

septentrionate (sep-ten’tri-6-nat), v. 7.3 pret. 

and pp. septentrionated, ppr. septentrionating. 

[ς septentrion + -ate2.] To tend, turn, or point 
toward the north. [Rare.] 

True it is, and confirmable by every experiment, that 
steel and good iron never excited by the loadstone dis- 
cover in themselves a verticity : that is, a directive or po- 
lary facultie, whereby, conveniently placed, they do septen- 
trionate at one extream, and australize. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

Septentriones (sep-ten-tri-d’néz), n. pl. [L., 

pl. of Septentrio: see septentrion.}| The seven 

brightest stars in the constellation of the Great 
Bear; hence, this constellation itself. 

This Nero governed by ceptre alle the poeples that ben 
under the colde sterres that hyhten vii tyryones. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. meter 6. 
septet (sep-tet’), n. [< L. septem, seven, + -et.] 
In music: (a) A work for seven voices or in- 
struments. Compare quartet and quintet. (b) 
A company of seven performers who sing or 
play septets. Also septette, septuor. 
septfoil (sept’foil), η. [< F. sept (< L. septem), 
seven, + fewille (< folium), a leaf: see foil1.] 
1, A plant, Potentilla erecta. See tormen- 
til—2, A figure composed of seven lobes or 


Milton, P. R., iv. 91.. 
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septilateral 


leaves. Compare cinquefoil, quatrefoil, sexfoil. 
Specifically—3. A figure of seven equal seg- 
ments of a circle, used as an ecclesiastical sym- 
bol of the seven sacraments, seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, ete. 
septic (sep’tik),a.andn. [< Gr. σηπτικός, char- 
acterized by putridity, « σηπτός, verbal adj. of 
σήπειν, make rotten.}] Ἱ. a. Of or pertaining to 
sepsis in general; putrefactive or putrefying; 
septical: opposed to antiseptic. 
If hospitals were not overcrowded, if the system of ven- 
tilation were perfect, if there were a continuous water sup- 
ply, a proper isolation of wards and distribution of patients, 


the causes of septic diseases would not be generated. 
ΔΝ. A. Rev., ΟΧΧΙΤΙ. 236. 


Septic fever, peritonitis, etc. See the nouns.— Septic 
poisoning. See sepsis. 
11. η. A substance which causes sepsis. 
septicemia, septicemic. See septicemia, sep- 
ticemic. 
septical (sep’ti-kal), a. Same as septic. 
septically (sep’ti-kal-i), adv. Ina septic man- 


xner; by means of septics. 


Sppuieeii a septicemia (sep-ti-sé’mi-i), n. 

[NL. septicemia, irreg. ς Gr. σηπτικός, putrefy- 
ing (see septic), + aiua, blood.] Sepsis. Pyemia 
is the term used to designate cases in which there are 
multiple metastatic abscesses. Also septemia, septzmia. 
— Mouse septicemia, an infectious disease of mice, first 
described by R. Koch in 1878, who produced it by in- 
eae under the skin minute quantities of putrescent 
iquids. These contained a very small, slender bacillus, 
which rapidly multiplies in the body of mice and pigeons, 
and causes death in a few days. The bacillus closely 
resembles that of rouget in swine.— Pasteur’s septice- 
mia, the malignant edema of Koch, produced in rabbits 
by inserting garden-mold under the skin of the abdo- 
men. Death follows in one or two days. A delicate mo- 
tile bacillus is found in the edematous tissues.— Puerpe- 
ralsepticemia. See puerperal. = = 

septicemic, septiczemic (sep-ti-sé’mik), a. [< 
septicemia, septicemia, + -ic.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or affected with septicemia. 

A specific septicemic micrococcus not necessarily always 
present in the sputum and lungs of human croupous pneu- 
monia. E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 50. 

septicidal (sep’ti-si-dal), a. [« septicide + 
-al.| Dividing at the septa or 
partitions: in botany, noting a 
mode of dehiscence in which the 
pericarp or fruit is resolved into 
its component carpels by split- 
ting asunder through the dis- 
sepiments. See dehiscence, 2, and 
compare loculicidal. 

septicidally (sep’ti-si-dal-i), adv. 
In a septicidal manner. 

The fruit is described as septicidally 

septifragal. Encyc. Brit., 1V. 149. 


septicide (sep’ti-sid), a. [ς L. Septicidal Dehis- 
septum, septum, a fence, an in- ο valves; a, 
closure (see septum), + -cida, < dissepiments; εν 
cedere, cut.] Same as septicidal. 

septicine (sep’ti-sin),n. [lrreg. < septic + -ine?2.] 
A name given by Hager to a ptomaine resem- 
bling conine, obtained from putrefying bodies. 

septicity (sep-tis’i-ti), πα. [« septic + -ity.] 
Septic character or quality ; tendency to pro- 
mote putrefaction; sepsis. 

septifarious (sep-ti-fa’ri-us), a. [ς LL. septi- 

arius, sevenfold, < L. septem, seven, + -farius, 

as in bifarius: see bifarious.| Turned seven 
different ways. 

septiferous (sep-tif’e-rus), a. [< L. septum, 
septum, an inelosure, + ferre = E. bear1.] In 
zool. and bot., having a septum; septate. 

septifluous (sep-tif’lé-us), a. [ς L. septem, 
seven, + fluere, flow: see fluent. Cf. septem- 
fluous.] Flowing in seven streams. 

septifolious (sep-ti-fo’li-us), a. [< L. septem, 
seven, + folium, leaf.] Having seven leaves. 

septiform! (sep’ti-form),a. [ς L. septum, sep- 
tum, an inclosure, + forma, form.] Having 
the SRArAGKEE of a septum; forming a septum ; 
septal. 

septiform? (sep’ti-f6rm),a. [<L.septem, seven, 
+ forma, form.] Sevenfold.—septiform litany, 
a litany said to have been instituted by St. Gregory the 
Great, A. D. 590, and used on St. Mark’s day (April 25th). 
Seven processions started, each from a different church, 
all meeting at one church (whence the name). 


septifragal (sep-tif’ra-gal), a. [ς L. septum, 
septum, an inclosure, + frangere (Υ *fraq), 
break, + -al.] In bot., literally, breaking from 
the partitions: noting a mode of dehiscence in 
which the backs of the carpels separate from 
the dissepiments, whether formed by their sides 
or by expansions of the placenta. See dehis- 
cence, 2, and compare septicidal and loculicidal. 

septilateral (sep-ti-lat’e-ral), a. [ς L. septem, 
seven, + latus (later-), side: see lateral.| Hav- 
ing seven sides: as, a septilateral figure. 
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septile 


septile (sep’til), a. [< L. septum, septum, an 
inclosure, + -t/e.] In bot., of or belonging to 

4 septa or dissepiments. 

septillion (sep-til’yon), π. [ς L. septem, seven, 
+ F. (m)illion, million: see million1.] 1. Inthe 
British system of numeration, a million raised 
to the seventh power; a number expressed by 
unity followed by forty-two ciphers.—2. In the 
French numeration, generally taught in the 
United States, the eighth power of a thousand; 
a thousand sextillions. 

septimal (sep’ti-mal), a. [ς L. septimus, sep- 
tumus, seventh (< septem, seven), + -al.] Re- 
lating to the number seven. 

septimanarian (sep’ti-ma-na’ri-an), n. [<« ML. 
septimanarius (see def.) (< LL. septimana, a 
week, < L. septimanus, pertaining to the num- 
ber seven, ς« septem, seven) + -απ.] A monk 
on duty fora week. Imp. Dict. 

septime (sep’tém), n. [< Ly. septimus, the 
seventh, < septem, seven, = E. seven: see seven. | 
The seventh position assumed by a swordsman 
after drawing his weapon from the seabbard. 
The hand being kept opposite the right breast with the 
nails upward, the point of the foil is directed a little down- 
ward and in asection of a circle to the left, thus causing the 
opponent’s point to deviate, and pass the body. Practi- 
cally this parry is only quart with the point lowered to 
protect the lower part of the body. Also thrust or point 
in septime — that is, defended by the parry called septime. 

septimole (sep’ti-mol), ». [< L. septem, seven 
(septimus, seventh), + -ole.}] In music, a group 
of seven notes to be played in the time of four 
or six of the same kind. It is indicated by the 
sign ~~ placed over the group. Also septole. 

septinsular (sep-tin’si-lir), a. [< L. septem, 
seven, + insula, island: seeinsular.] Pertain- 
ing to or made up of seven islands: as, the sep- 
tinsular republic of the Ionian Islands. [Rare.] 

A Septinsular or Heptanesian history, as distinguished 
from the individual histories of the seven islands. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 206. 
septisyllable (sep’ti-sil-a-bl),n. [ς L. septem, 
seven, + syllaba, syllable: see syllable.]| A word 
of seven syllables. 
septole ‘sep’tdl), n. 
xoame as septimole. 
septomaxillary (sep-t6-mak’si-la-ri), a. and 7.; 
pl. septomazillaries (-riz). [« NL. septum, q. v., 
+ 1. maxillary.) I, a. Combining characters 
of a nasal septum and of a maxillary bone; 
common to or connecting such parts, as a bone 
or cartilage of some vertebrates. 

ΤΙ. x. In ornith., a bone which in some birds 
unites the maxillopalatines of opposite sides 
across the midline of the skull with each other 
or with the vomer. Nature, XXXVII. 501. 

septonasal (sep-t6-na’zal),a.andn. [<NL. sep- 
tum, q. V., + L. nasus, nose: see nasal.) I. a. 
Forming a nasal septum; internasal: as, the 
septonasal cartilage of an embryonic skull. 

II, 3. A bone which in some birds forms a 
nasal septum. W. K. Parker. 

septuagenarian (sep-tii-aj-e-na’ri-an), n. [ς 
septuagenary + -an.] A person seventy years 
of age, or between seventy and eighty. 

septuagenary (sep-tii-aj’e-na-ri),a.andn. [= 

. Septuagénaire = Sp. Pg. septuagenario = It. 
settuagenario, < L. septuagenarius, belonging to 
the number seventy, « septuageni, seventy each, 
distributive form of septuaginta, seventy: see 
septuagint.] I, a. Consisting of seventy, espe- 
cially of seventy years; pertaining to a person 
seventy or seventy odd years old. 

Nor can the three hundred years of John of times, or 
Nestor, overthrow the assertion of Moses, or afford a rea- 
sonable encouragement beyond his septuagenary deter- 
mination. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err,, iii. 9. 

ΤΙ. n.; pl. septuagenaries (-riz). A septuage- 
narian. 

septuagesima (sep’ti-a-jes’i-mi), n. [= F. 
septuagésime = Sp. Pg. septuagesima = It. set- 
tuagesima = G. septuagesima, «Ιω. septuagesima 
(dies), seventieth (day), fem. of septuagesimus, 
seventieth, < septuaginta, seveuty: see septua- 
gint.] 1. A period of seventy days.— 2. [cap.] 
The third Sunday before Lent: more fully 
called Septuagesima Sunday. The original history 
of this name and of Sexagesima (applied to the Sunday 
following) is not known; and any direct reference to sixty 
and seventy in these periods of sixty-three and fifty-six 
days before Easter is not to be traced. The probability 
is that the use of Quadragesima Sunday for the first Sun- 
day in Quadragesima or Lent, and the independent use 
of ere harris for the fiftieth day before Easter (both 
included), led to the extension of the series by the inexact 
application of the names Sexagesima and Septuagesima to 


the two Sundays preceding. Also called Lost Sunday, 
Alleluia Sunday. See Sunday. 
[ς sep- 


septuagesimal (sep’tii-a-jes’i-mal), a. 
iuagesima + -al,.| Consisting of seventy, es- 


[< L. septem, seven, + -ole. ] 
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pecially of seventy (or between seventy and 
eighty) years. 


Our abridged and septuagesimal ages. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 6. 


Septuagint (sep’ti-a-jint), 1. and a. . [F. les 
septante; G. septuaginta (def. 2); < L. septua- 
ginta (Gr. ἑβδομήκοντα), seventy: see seventy. ] 
1. n. 1+. The Seventy—that is, the seventy (or 
more) persons who, according to the tradition, 
made a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 


Greek. The rounded legend is that the translation was 
made by seventy-two persous in seventy-two days. In 
another view, the Seventy were members of the sanhe- 
om (about seventy in number) who sanctioned the trans- 
ation. 


The Septuagints translation. Minsheu. 


2. A Greek version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
made by the Seventy (see def. 1): usually ex- 
pressed by the symbol LXX (‘the Seventy’). 


This version is said by Josephus to have been made in the 
reign and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, about 270 or 280 years before the birth of Christ. 
It is supposed, however, by modern critics that this ver- 
sion of the several books is the work, not only of different 
hands, but of separate times. It is probable that at first 
only the Pentateuch was translated, and the remaining 
books gradually; but the translation is believed to have 
been: completed by the second century B. ©. The Septua- 
gintis written in the Hellenistic (Alexandrine) dialect, and 
is linguistically of great importance from its effect upon 
the diction of the New Testament, and as the source of a 
large part of the religious and theological vocabulary of 
the Greek fathers, and (through the Old Latin version of 
the Bible (see Italic) and the influence of this on the Vul- 
gate) of that of the Latin fathers also and of all western 
nations to the present day. In the Greek Church the 
Septuagint has been in continuous use from the earliest 
times, although other Greek versions (see Hexapla) were 
anciently also in circulation, and it is the Old Testament 
still used in that church. The Septuagint contains the 
books called Apocrypha intermingled among the other 
books. It is the version out of which most of the citations 
in the New Testament from the Old are taken. Abbre- 
viated Sept. 5 
II, a. Pertaining to the Septuagint; con- 
tained in the Greek copy of the Old Testament. 
Septuagintal (sep’ti-a-jin’tal), a. [ς Septua- 
gint + -al.] Pertaining or relating to the Sep- 
tuagint; contained in the Septuagint. 


The Septuagintal tradition was at length set aside. 
Smith, Dict. of the Bible, ITI. 1701. 


septuaryt (sep’tu-a-ri), n. [< L. septem, seven 
(after septua(gint)), + -ary.) Something com- 
posed of seven; a week. Ash. 

septulate (sep’ti-lat),a. [« NL. *septulatus, « 
septulum, a little partition, inclosure: see sep- 
tulum.] 1. In zool. and anat., having a septu- 
lum or septula.— 2. In bot., noting fruits hay- 
ing indistinct or false septa. 

απ μη (sep’ta-lum), 2.3; pl. septula (-1). 
[NL., dim. of L. septum, septum, a partition: 
see septum.] A little septum or small parti- 


tion.—Septula renum, inward prolongations of the 
cortical substance of the kidneys, extending between the 
pyramids as far as the sinus and bases of the papille. 
Also called columnz Eertint or columns of Bertin, and 


septum (sep’tum), ”.; pl. septa (-ti). [NL., < 
L. septum, septum, fence, inclosure, partition, 
ς sepire, sepire, pp. septus, septus, hedge in, in- 
close, « sepes, sepes, a hedge, a fence.] <A par- 
tition; a wall separating two cavities. 


It is found upon experiment that hydrogen goes through 
a septum or wall of graphite four times as fast as oxygen. 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 205, 


Specifically —(a) In bot., any kind of a partition, whether 
a proper dissepiment or not: as, the septum in a seed; the 
septum of aspore. (0) In anat. and zodl., a partition ; a wall 
between two cavities, or a structure 
which divides a part or an organ into 
separate portions; adissepiment. In 
vertebrates the formations known as 
septa are most frequently situated 
in the vertical longitudinal median 
line of the body, but may be trans- 
verse or otherwise disposed, A num- 
ber of them are specified by quali- 
fying words. See phrasesfollowing. 
(ο) In corals, a calcified mesentery ; 
one of the six or more vertical plates 
which converge from the wall to the 
axis of the visceral space, dividing 
this into a number of radiating locu- 
li or compartments, Each septum 
appears single or simple, but is real- 
ly a duplicature of closely apposed 
plates, just as the mesentery itself 
is a fold. They are to be distinguish- 
ed from the horizontal dissepiments, 
or tabule, which may cut them at 
right angles. They are variously 
modified in details of form, may be 
connected by synapticule, and are 
divided, according to their forma- 
tion, into primary, secondary, and 
tertiary. (d) In conch., one of the 
ρα αλα persona Miah Reparaty 
e cavity of the shell of a cephalo- : 

pod into chambers. (e)In Vermes,a Sods: 2 Diagram of 
sort of diaphragm, a series of which ted. ’ 


x cortical columns. 





1. Fruit of Poppy, cut 
transversely to show the 
12 septa (5) with the 


septuple (sep’ti-pl), a. 


septuplet (sep’ta-plet), x. 


septuret, 7. 


sepulcher, sepulchre (sep’ul-kér), n. 


sepulcher 


may partition a worm into several cavities. (/) In Pro- 
tozoa, the wall between any two compartments of the 
test, as of a foraminifer.— Branchial, crural, inter- 
muscular, nasal, pectiniform, pericardial septum. 
See the adj ectives.—Septum aorticum, the aortic or 
anterior segment of the mitral valve.— Septum atrium, 
or septum auricularum, the partition between the 
right and left auricles of the heart. It is perfect in the 
adults of the higher vertebrates, as mammals and birds, 
but in the embryo is perforated by an opening called 
Joramen ovale, from its shape in man.—Septum cere- 
belli. Same as falx cerebelli.—Septum cordis, the 
partition between the right and left cavities of the heart. 
eon crurale, a layer of condensed areolar tissue 
which closes the femoral ring in man, serves as a burrier 
to the protrusion of a femoral hernia, and is perforated 
for the passage of lymphatics: badly so named by J. 
Cloquet, and better called septum femorale.—Septum 
femorale, the septum crurale. H. Gray, Anat. (ed. 1888). 
—Septum lingus, the partition of the tongue; a verti- 
cal median layer of fibrous tissue dividing the tongue into 
right and left halves. It sometimes includes a cartila- 
ginous rod, as the lytta or so-called “worm” of a dog’s 
tongue. See lytta.—Septum lucidum, the median par- 
tition of the lateral ventricles of the brain, inclosing the 
camera, pseudoceele, or so-called fifth ventricle. Also 
called septum pellucidum, septum medium, septum ventri- 
culorum, ventricular septum, septum medullare triangulare. 
See cut under corpus.—§Septum narium, the partition 
between the right and left nasal cavities or meatus of the 
nose. In man it is formed chiefly by the mesethmoid, or 
perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, the vomer, and the tri- 
angular cartilage of the nose.—Septum nasi, Same assep- 
tum narium. In zoélogy it is often restricted to the surface 
between the openings of the right and left nostrils, which 
may be of this or that character, deeply cleft as in the hare, 
hairy or naked, etc.—Septum orbitale or orbi 

the orbital partition; any formation which separates the 
right and left eye-sockets. The term is less frequently used 
in relation tomammals, whose eyes are generally small and 
far apart, than among lower vertebrates, as birds, whose 
orbits are very large comparatively, and separated only 
by a thin vertical plate of bone, which may be se hal se 
or so far defective that the opposite orbits are thrown into 
one large cavity.— Septum pectiniforme, the pectinated 
septum of the penis, a median vertical partition between 
the right and left cavernous bodies of thatorgan. Inman 
it is a dense, firm fibrous structure with many vertical 
slits, through which the blood-vessels of the opposite sides 
communicate freely, this comb-like appearance giving the 
name. It sometimes includes an ossification, the os penis 
or penis-bone, as in the dog, racoon, etc. Also called septum 
penis.— Septum pontis, the septum of the pons Varolii. 
ο rectovaginale, the wall which separates the 
rectal from the vaginal cavity.— Septum scroti, the par- 
tition between the right and left cavities of the scrotum. 
—Septum sphenoidale, the mesial partition between 
the sphenoidal sinuses.— Septum transversum, the di- 
aphragm ; the transverse partition between the thoracic 
and abdominal deg μασ ventriculorum, or 
ventricular septum. (a) The partition between the 
i and left ventricles of the heart. (0) Same as septum 
ucidum. 


septuor (sep’ta-6r),n. [F.,< L. sept(em), seven, 


+ (quatt)uor, four.] Same as septet. 

[ς F. septuple, < LL. 
*septuplus (in neut. as a noun septuplum, a sep- 
tuple) (= Gr. ἑπτάπλους, sevenfold), < L. septem, 
seven, + -plus, akin to -fold. Cf. duple, quadru- 
ple, ete.] Sevenfold; seven times as much. 


septuple (sep’ti-pl), v. t.; pret. and pp. sep- 


tupled, ppr. septupling. [< septuple, α.] To 
multiply by seven; increase sevenfold. 

And the fire in an oven whose heat was septupled touch- 
ed not those three servants of the Lord. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 91. 
< LL. septuplum, 
a septuple: see septuple.] ame as septimole. 
Compare ον eS ete. 


A Middle English spelling of scep- 


[ς ME. 
sepulere, sepulchre, sepulcur, ς OF. sepulere, later 
sepulchre, Ε', sépulere = Pr. sepulere = Sp. Pg. 
sepulcro = It. sepolero, < L. sepulerum, also er- 
roneously spelled sepulchrum, a burial-place, 
grave, tomb, sepulcher; with formative -crum 
(as in fulcrum, simulacrum, ete.), < sepelire, pp. 
sepultus, bury, prob. orig. ‘ honor,’ or ‘show re- 
spect to,’ = Skt. saparya, worship, < *sapas, 
honor, < - sap, honor, worship.] 1. A tomb; 
a cave, building, ete., for interment; a burial- 
vault. 


ter. 


The sepulcur that therinne was layde 
His blessud bodi al be-bled. 
Holy Rood (KE. E. T. 8.), p. 190. 


It is not longe sithen the Sepulcre was alle open, that 
Men myghte kisse it and touche it. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 75. 
He rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, and 
departed. Mat. xxvii. 60. 
2. In eccles. arch., a recess in some early 
churches, in which were placed on Good Fri- 
day, with appropriate ceremonies, the cross, 
the reserved sacrament, and the sacramental 
plate, and from which they were taken at high 
mass on Easter, to typify the burial and resur- 
rection of Christ.—Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. See knight.— Order of the Holy Sepulcher, the 
name of several orders. One, said to have been founded 


by the Crusaders, but in reality probably by Pope Alexan- 
der VI., was by Pope Pius IX. divided into three classes. 





sepulcher 


— The Holy Sepulcher, the sepulcher in which the body 
of Christ lay between his burial and resurrection. Its site 
is now doubtful or disputed, though professedly marked 
since very early times by a church at Jerusalem. 


sepulcher, sepulchre (sep’ul-kér, formerly also 
se-pul’kér), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sepulchered, sep- 
ulchred, ppr. sepulchering, sepulchring. [< sep- 
ulcher,n.} To bury; inter; entomb. 
But I am glad to see that time survive 


Where merit is not sepulchred alive. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, To Robert, Earl of Salisbury. 


And so sepulchered, in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 
Milton, Ep. on Shakspeare, 1. 15. 
sepulchral (ρα rab), a. [< OF. sepulchral, 
. 8épulcral = Sp. Pg. sepulcral = It. sepolcrale, 
sepulcrale, < L. sepuleralis, of or belonging to a 
sepulcher, ς sepulcrum,.sepulcher: see sepul- 
cher.] 1. Of or pertaining to a sepulcher or 
tomb; connected with burial or the grave; 
erected on a grave or to the memory of the 
dead: as, a sepulchral stone or statue. 
Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 358. 
2. Suggestive of a sepulcher or tomb. Hence— 


ον) Deep; grave; hollow in tone: as, a sepulchral voice. 
b) Gloomy ; funereal ; solemn. 


A dismal grove of sable yew, 
With whose sad tints were mingled seen 
The blighted fir’s sepulchral green. 
Scott, Rokeby, ii. 9. 


Sepulchral cone, a small conical vessel, especially Egyp- 
tian, in which the mummy of a bird or other small animal 
has been interred. They are usually furnished with cov- 
ers.— Sepulchral cross, See crossl, 2.—Sepulchral 
mound. See barrow, 3. 


sepulchralize (sé-pul’kral-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. sepulchralized, ppr. sepulchralizing. [< se- 
pulchral + -ἶσε.] Το render sepulchral or sol- 
emn. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

sepulchre, η. and v. See sepulcher. 

sepultural (sé-pul’ti-ral), a. [« sepulture + 
-αἷ.] Of or pertaining to sepulture or burial. 

Belon published a history of conifers and a treatise on 

the funeral monuments and sepultural usages of the an- 
cients and the substances used by them for the preserva- 
tion of bodies. Pop. Sci. Mo,, XX XTV. 607. 

sepulture (sep’ul-tir), ». [< ME. sepulture, 
sepultur, ς OF . sepulture, sepouture, F. sépulture 
= Pr. sepultura, sebultura = Sp. Pg. sepultura = 
It. sepoltura, sepultura, ς L. sepultura, burial, 
¢ sepelire, pp. sepultus, bury: see sepulcher.] 1. 
Burial; interment; the act of depositing the 
dead body of a human being in a burial-place. 

That blissed man neuer had sepulture ; 


Wilbelouid sir, this you say sertain. 
Rom. of Partenay (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 3404. 


He foretold, and verified it, that himself would rise 
from the dead after three days’ sepultwre. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 238. 
The common rites of sepulture bestow, 
To soothe a father’s and a mother’s woe. 
Pope, Tliad, xxii. 429. 
2t. Grave; burial-place; sepulecher; tomb. 


But whan ye comen by my sepulture, 
Remembreth that youre felowe resteth there. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 327. 


Oh my soule! what be all these thinges, but certeine 
cruell summoners, that cite my life to inhabite the sor- 
τον {1 sepulture ? 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 135. 

Euripides had his tomb in Africa, but his sepwlture in 
Macedonia, Stir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 

sepulture (sep’ul-tir), ο. 4; pret and pp. sep- 
ultured, ppr. sepulturing. [(< OF. sepulturer, 
bury, < sepulture, burial: see sepulture,n.| To 
bury; entomb; sepulcher. Cowper. [Rare.] 
sepurture (sep’ér-tur), α. [Origin obscure. ] 
In her., raised above the back and opened: not- 
ing the wings of a bird: as, a falcon’s wings 
sepurture. Berry. 
ar 5 et (sé-kwa’shus),@. [¢ L. sequax(-ac-), 
following or seeking after, ς sequi, follow, pur- 
sue: see sequent.) 1. Following; attendant; 
adhering; disposed to follow a leader. 
Trees unrooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre. 
Dryden, St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 50. 

The scheme of pantheistic omniscience so prevalent 

among the sequacious thinkers of the day. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
amy: ελ, its strings 
ier swep 6 long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges A and rise. 
Coleridge, The Eolian Harp. 
2+. Ductile; pliant; manageable. 

In the greater bodies the forge was easie, the matter 
being ductile and acious, obedient to the hand and 
stroke of the artificer, apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded 
into such shapes and machines, even by clumsie fingers. 
᾿ Ray, Works of 6 ation, ii. 
3. Logically consistent and rigorous; consec- 
utive in development or transition of thought. 
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[This use of the word is peculiar to Coleridge 
and his admirers. ] 


The motions of his mind were slow, solemn, and sequa- 
σοι. De Quincey. 
sequaciously (sé-kwa’shus-li), adv. In turn or 


succession; one after another. 
sequaciousness (sé-kwa’shus-nes), n. Sequa- 
cious character or disposition; disposition to 
follow; sequacity. 
The servility and sequaciousness of conscience. 
Jer. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 181. 
sequacity (sé-kwas’i-ti), ». [ς ML. sequaci- 
ta(t-)s, following, obsequiousness, < L. sequax 
(-ac-), following or seeking after: see sequa- 
cious.} 1. A following, or disposition to fol- 
low; sequaciousness. 
Liberty of judgement seemeth almost lost either in lazy 


or blind sequacity of other men’s votes. 
Whitlock, Manners of English People, p. 207. 


It proved them to be hypotheses, on which the credu- 
lous sequacity of philosophers had bestowed the prescrip- 
tive authority of self-evident truths. Sir W. Hamilton. 


οἱ. Ductility; pliableness. 


All matter whereof creatures are produced by putrefac- 
tion have evermore a closeness, sentour, and sequacitie. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 900. 
sequannock (sé-kwan’ok), n. [Amer. Ind.] 
Same as poquauhock. Roger Williams. 
sequel (se’kwel), ». [Formerly also sequell, se- 
quele; < OF. sequelle, sequele, sequel, conse- 
quence, following, train, F. séquelle, a band, 
gang, series, string, = Pr. sequela = Sp. secuela 
= Pg. sequela = It. sequela, sequela, sequel, con- 
sequence, ς LL. sequela, sequella, that which 
follows, a follower, result, consequence, sequel, 
ML. also a following, train, ete., ς L. sequi, 
follow: see sequent.) 1. That which follows 
and forms a continuation; a succeeding part: 
as, the sequel of a man’s adventures or his- 
tory. 
O, let me say no more! 


Gather the sequel by what went before. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 96. 
The sequel of the tale 
Had touch’d her. 
Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
2. Consequence; result; event. 
The commodites and good sequele of vertue, the discom- 
modies and euyll conclusion of vicious licence. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 11. 
Adversity, . . . an occasion of many men’s falling from 
God, a sequel of God’s indignation and wrath, a thing 
which Satan desireth and would be glad to behold. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 48. 
I argue thus: The World agrees 
That he writes well who-writes with Ease : 
Then he, by Sequel logical, 
Writes best who never thinks at all. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 


The chaunces of this present life haue in themselues 
alone no more goode or euil than according to their sequele 
and effect they bring. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 322. 
The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. 
Tennyson, Morte D’ Arthur. 


8. Consequence inferred; consequentialness. 


[Rare. ] 


What sequel is there inthis argument? An “archdea- 
con is the chief deacon”: ergo, he is only a deacon. 
Whitgift, Works (Parker Soc.), I. 305. 


4+. Suecession; order. 


The king hath granted every article: 
His daughter first, and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 961. 
5+. Those who follow or come after; descen- 
dants. 

A goodly meane both to deterre from crime 
And to her steppes our sequele to enflame. 
‘urrey, Death of Sir T. W. 
6. In Scots law. See thirlage. 
sequela (s6é-kwé’li), π.; pl. sequele (-16). [L., 
that which follows, a follower: see sequel. | 
That which follows; a following. (a) A band of 
adherents. (0) An inference; a conclusion; a corollary. 


Sequelz ; or thoughts suggested by the preceding apho- 


8m. 
Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Aphorisms on Spiritual 
[Religion, ix. 
(ο) In pathol., the consequent of a disease ; a morbid af- 
fection which follows another, as cardiac disease after 
acute rheumatism, etc.— Sequela cause, the processand 
depending issue of a cause for trial.— Sequela curiz, in 

+ law, same as suit of court (which see, under suit). 

ο - (sé’kwens), nm. [< ME. sequence, « 
OF. sequence, a sequence at cards, answering 
verses, F’. séquence = Sp. secuencia = Pg. se- 

uencia = It. seguenza, ¢ LL. sequentia, a follow- 
ing,< L. sequen(t-)s, following: see sequent.) 1. 





seauent 


A following or coming after; connection of con- 
sequent to antecedent in order of time or of 
thought; succession. 


How art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession ? 
Shak., Rich. IL., ii. 1. 199. 


Arms and learning, whereof the one correspondeth to 
the body, the other to the soul of man, have a concurrence 
or near sequence in times. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 16. 


The idea of Time in its most primitive form is probably 
the recognition of an order of sequence in our states of 
consciousness. 

J. Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. xvii. 


We cannot frame ideas of Co-existence, of Sequence, and 
of Difference without there entering into them ideas of 
quantity. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 98. 


Causality, which, as a pure conception, expresses the 
relation of reason and consequent, becomes schematised 
as invariable sequence. ΑΕ. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 412. 


2. Order of succession or following in time or 
in logical arrangement; arrangement; order. 


Athens, in the sequence of degree 
From high to low throughout. 
Shek. T. of ἃ ντ, 1. 211. 


Writing in my dungeon of Micham without dating. have 
made the chronology and sequence of my letters perplexed 
to you. Donne, Letters, vi. 


Weber next considers the sequence of tenses in Homeric 
final sentences. 
B. L. Gildersleeve, Amer. Jour, Philol., TV. 425. 


3. An instance of uniformity in successive fol- 
lowing. 

He who sees in the person of his Redeemer a fact more 
stupendous and more majestic than all those observed se- 
quences which men endow with an imaginary omnipo- 
tence, and worship under the name of Law—to him, at 
least, there will be neither difficulty nor hesitation in sup- 
posing that Christ . . . did utter his mandate, and that 
the wind and the sea obeyed. 

Farrar, Life of Christ, I. xxiii. 
4. A series of things following in a certain or- 
der, as a set of cards (three or more) immedi- 
ately following one after another in order of 
value, as king, queen, knave, etc.; specifically, 
in poker, a “straight.” 

In the advertisement of a book on America, I see in the 
table of contents this sequence, ‘Republican Institutions, 
American Slavery, American Ladies.” 

Marg. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 30. 

The only mode by which their ages [those of caves at 
Ellora] could be approximated was by arranging them in 
sequences, according to our empirical or real knowledge 
of the history of the period during which they were sup- 
posed to have been excavated. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 440. 
To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences. 
Cowper, Task, i. 475. 
5. In music, a series of melodie or harmonic 
phrases or groups repeated three or more times 
at successive pitches upward or downward, 
usually without modulation or chromatic devia- 
tion from the key. The interval between the repe- 
titions may be uniformly a half-step, a whole step, or even 
a longer interval, or it may vary diatonically between a 
step and a half-step. When the repetition is precise, in- 
terval for interval, the sequence is called exact, real, or 
chromatic; when it uses only the tones of the key, it is 
tonal or diatonic. Compare rosalia. Also called progres- 
sion and sequentia. 


Melodious sequence owes a considerable part of its ex- 
pressive character to its peculiar pleasurable effect on the 
mind. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 226. 
6. In liturgics, a hymn in rhythmical prose or 
in aeccentual meter sung inthe Western Church 
after the gradual (whence the name) and be- 
fore the gospel. The sequence is identical with the 
prose (which see), or the name is given to such a hymn 
as used in this part of the liturgy. In medieval times a 
great number of sequences were in use, and a different 
selection of them in different places. At present in the 
Roman Catholic Church only four are retained. 


Ther clerkis synge her ο. 
Holy Rood (B. E. T.8.), p. 218. 


Halleluiatic sequence. See halleluiatic.— Sequence 
of tenses, a rule or usage by which, in deviation from 
the strict requirements of sense, one tense is followed by 
another according with it: as, he thought it was so; one 
might know it was true. Also consecution of tenses. 


sequent (sé’kwent),a.andn. [«<L. sequen(t-)s, 
ppr. of sequt, follow, « Gr. ἔπεσθαι, follow, = Skt. 
vy sach, follow; prob. = Goth. saihwan = AS. 
sedn, see: see seel. From the L. sequi are also 
ult. E. consequent, subsequent, consequence, exe- 
cute, persecute, prosecute, consecutive, executive, 
οίο., exequies, obsequies, sequel, sequester, sec- 
ondl, second?, secondary, ete., sue, ensue, pursue, 
suant, pursuant, suit, suite, suitable, suitor, pur- 
suit, pursuivant, ete.] I, a. 1. Continuing in 
the same course or order; following; succeed- 
ing. 

The galleys 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 


This very night at one another’s heels. 
Shak., Othello, i, 2. 11. 








sequent 


Either I am 
The fore-horse in the team, or I am none 
That draw i’ the sequent trace. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 


There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation, and now grown 
Suspected to a sequent king. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xii. 165. 
2. Following by natural or logical consequence. 
Indeed your “O Lord, sir!” 
whipping. Shak., All’s Well, ii. 2. 56. 
Those enemies of the table, heat and haste, are joy- 
killers, with sequent dyspepsia. 
4. Rhodes, Monsieur at Home, p. 35. 


A torpor of thought, a stupefaction of feeling, a purely 
negative state of joylessness sequent to the positive state 
of anguish. G. W. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 335. 


ΤΙ. ». 1+. A follower. [Rare.] 

He hath framed a letter to a sequent of the stranger 
queen’s. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 9. 142. 
2. A sequence or sequel; that which follows 
as a result. [Rare.]—38. That which follows 
by an observed order of succession: used, in 
opposition to antecedent, where one wishes to 
avoid the implication of the relation of effect 
to cause that would be conveyed by the use of 
consequent. 

We can find no case in which a given antecedent is the 
only antecedent to a given sequent. 

W. 1. Grove, Corr. of Forces, p. 16. 
sequentia (sé-kwen’shi-d),. [LL., a following: 
% see sequence.] In music, same as sequence, 5. 
sequential (sé-kwen’shal),a. [<« LL. sequentia, 

sequence, + -al.] Being in succession; suc- 
ceeding; following. 

Both years [1688, 1888] are leap years, and the sequen- 
tial days of the week in relation to the days of the month 
exactly correspond. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 183, note. 

sequentiality (sé-kwen-shi-al’i-ti), n. [ς se- 
quential + -ity.| The state of being sequen- 
tial; naturalconnection and progress ofthought, 
incident, or the like. 

The story is remarkable for its fresh naturalness and 
sequentiality. Harper’s Mag., LX VIII. 158. 

sequentially (sé6-kwen’shal-i), adv. By se- 
quence or succession. 

sequestt, v. {. [Abbr. of sequester.] Same as 
sequester. 

Pemissapan sequesting himselfe, I should not importune 
him for victuall, and to draw his troupes, found not the 
Chawonests so forward as he expected. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 92. 
sequester (sé-kwes’tér), v. [Early mod. E. 
sequestre ; < OF. sequestrer, F. séquestrer = Pr. 
Pg. sequestrar = Sp. secuestrar = It. seques- 
trare, ς LL. sequestrare, surrender, remove, lay 
aside, < L. sequester, a mediator, trustee, agent; 
prob. orig. a ‘follower,’ one who attends, « 
sequi, follow, attend: see sequent.] I, trans. 
1. To put aside; remove; separate from other 
things; seclude; withdraw. 

So that I shall now sequester the from thyne euill pur- 
pose. William Thorpe (1407), Trial of Thorpe, 1 Howells 

[State Tr., 175. 
Why are you sequester’d from all your train? 
Shak., Tit. And., ii. 3. 75. 

The rest of the holy Sabbath, I sequester my body and 
mind as much as I can from worldly affairs. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 82. 

There are few that know how to sequester themselves 
entirely from perishable creatures. 

Thomas a Kempis, Imit. of Christ (trans.), iii. 31. 

The virtue of art lies in detachment, in sequestering one 
object from the embarrassing variety. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 320. 


2. Inlaw: (a) To separate from the owner for 
a time; seize or take possession of, as the 
property and income of a debtor, until the 
claims of creditors be satisfied. 

The process of sequestration is a writ or commission 
issuing under the Great Seal, sometimes directed to the 
sheriff or (which is most usual) to certain persons of the 
plaintiff's own nomination, empowering him or them to 
enter upon and sequester the real and personal estate and 
effects of the defendant (or some particular part or parcel 
of his lands), and to take, receive, and sequester the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof. 

E. R. Daniell, Chancery Pleading and Practice, § 1255. 


(6) To set aside from the power of either party, 
as a matter at issue, by order of a court of law. 
For use in Scots law, see sequestrate. See also 
sequestration. Hence—8. To seize for any pur- 
pose; confiscate; take possession of; appro- 
priate. 

Witherings was superseded, for abuses in the exertion 


of both his offices, in 1640; and they were sequestered 
into the hands of Philip Burlamachy. 
B 


lackstone, Com., I. viii. 
The liberties of New York were thus sequestered by a 
monarch who desired to imitate the despotism of France. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IT. 415. 


II. intrans. 14. To withdraw. 


is very sequent to your 
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Το τα ης out of the world into Atlantick and Euto- 
pian polities, which never can be drawn into use, will not 


mend our condition. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 25. 
2. In law, to renounce or decline, as a widow 
any concern with the estate of her husband. 
[Rare. ] 
saguenter (sé-kwes’tér), π. [< sequester, v.] 11. 
The act of sequestering; sequestration; sepa- 
ration; seclusion. 
This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty. Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 40. 
2. In law, a person with whom two or more 
parties to a suit or controversy deposit the 
subject of controversy; a mediator or referee 


between two parties; an umpire. Bouvier. 
[Rare.]} 


Kynge Iohn and pope Iulius dyed both in one day, 
wherby he [Basilius] lacked a conuenient sequester ΟΥ S0- 
licitoure, 1. Eden, tr. of Paolo Giovio (First Books on 

(America, ed. Arber, p. 309), 
sequestered (sé-kwes’térd), p.a. 1. Secluded; 
private; retired. 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
Gray, Elegy. 
I sing in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene. 
Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 
2. Separated from others; being sent or hay- 
ing gone into retirement. 


To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish. 


Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 33. 
Mr. Owen, a sequester'd and learned minister, preach’d 
in my parlour. Evelyn, Diary, March 5, 1649. 
sequestra, ”. Plural of sequestrum. 
sequestrable (sé-kwes’tra-bl), a. [< sequester 
+ -able.} Capable of being sequestered or 
separated; subject or liable to sequestration. 
Boyle. 
sequestral (sé-kwes’tral), a. [ς sequestrum + 
-al.] Pertaining to a sequestrum. 
Around the sequestral tube the bone has the involucral 


thickening which has been felt in the stump. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Scrences, V. 128. 


sequestrate (sé-kwes’trat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
sequestrated, ppr. sequestrating. [ς LL. seques- 
tratus, pp. of sequestrare, surrender, lay aside: 
see sequester.] 11. To set apart from others; 
seclude, 

In general contagions more perish for want of necessa- 
ries than by the malignity of the disease, they being se- 
questrated from mankind. Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 
2. In law, to sequester. Especially—(a) In Scots 
law, to take possession of, as of the estate of a bankrupt, 
with the view of realizing it and distributing it equitably 


among the creditors. (0) To seize for the use of the state. 
See sequestration, 1 (f). 


sequestration (sek-wes- or sé-kwes-tra’shon), 
mn. [« OF. sequestration, F. séquestration = Sp. 
secuestracion = Pg. sequestragdo = It. sequestra- 
zione, < LL. sequestratio(n-), a sequestration: 

see sequestrate, sequester.) 1. The act of se- 
questering, or the state of being sequestered or 
set aside; separation; retirement; seclusion 
from society. 

Our comfort and delight expressed by. . . sequestration 
from ordinary labours, the toils and cares whereof are not 
meet to be companions of such gladness. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 70. 


The sacred Book, 
In dusty sequestration wrapt too long. 
Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, ii. 29. 


There is much that tends to give them [women] a reli- 
gious height which men do not attain. Their sequestra- 
tion from affairs, and from the injury to the moral sense 
which affairs often inflict, aids this. Hmerson, Woman. 


οἱ. Disunion; disjunction; division; rupture. 
[Some commentators are of opinion that in 
the quotation from Shakspere the word means 
‘sequel.’ ] 

It was a violent commencement [ὲ, e., the love of Des- 


demona for Othello], and thou shalt see an answerable se- 
questration, Shak., Othello, i. 3. 9601. 


Without any sequestration of elementary ertnpipics, Φ 
oy. 


3. In law: (a) The separation of a thing in 
controversy from the possession of those who 
eontend for it. (b) The setting apart of the 
goods and chattels of a deceased person to 
whom no one was willing to take out admin- 
istration. (ο) A writ directed by the Court of 
Chancery to commissioners or to the sheriff, 
commanding them or him to enter the lands 
and seize the goods of the person against whom 
it is directed. It might be issued against a defendant 
who is in contempt by reason of neglect or refusal to 
appear or answer or to obey a decree of court. (d) The 
act of taking property from the owner for a 
time till the rents, issues, and profits satisfy 


Sequoia (sé-kwoi’ii), n. 


Sequoia 


a demand; especially, in ecclesiastical prac- 
tice, a species of execution for debt in the case 
of a beneficed clergyman, issued by the bishop 
of the diocese on the receipt of a writ to that 
effect, under which the profits of the benefice 
are paid over to the creditor until his claim is 
satisfied. (e) The gathering of the fruits of a 
vacant benefice for the use of the next incum- 
bent. (jf) The seizure of the property of an in- 
dividual for the use of the state: particularly 
applied to the seizure by a belligerent power 
of debts due by its subjects to the enemy. 
(g) The seizing of the estate of an insolvent or 
a reat 4 by decree of a competent court, 
for behoof of the creditors.—4. The formation 
of a sequestrum; the separation of a dead piece 
of bone (or cartilage) from the living bone (or 
cartilage) about it. 


sequestrator (sek’wes- or sé’kwes-tra-tor), 7. 


[ LL. sequestrator, one who hinders or impedes, 
sequestrare, put aside, sequestrate: see se- 
quester.] 1. One who sequesters property, or 
who takes the possession of it for a time, to 
satisfy or secure the satisfaction of a demand 
out of its rents or profits. 

He is scared with the menaces of some prating Seques- 
trator. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 238. 


Iam fallen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, 
and they have taken all from me. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 6. 
2. One to whom the keeping of sequestered 
property is committed. 

A sequestration is usually directed to four sequestrators, 
and care ought to be taken that the persons named be 
such as are able to answer for what shall come to their 
hands, in case they should be called upon to account. 

E. R. Daniell, Chancery Pleading and Practice, § 1256. 
eens, (sé-kwes-trot’6-mi),». [« NL. 
sequestrum + Gr, -τομία, «τέμνειν, ταμεῖν, cut.] A 
cutting operation for the removal of a seques- 
trum, | 
sequestrum (sé-kwes’trum), n.; pl. sequestra 
(-trii). [NL., < ML. sequestrum, something put 
in sequestration: see sequester.] A necrosed 
section of bone (or cartilage) which separates 
itself from the surrounding living bone (or ear- 


tilage).—Sequestrum forceps, in swrg., a forceps for 
use in removing a sequestrum. 


sequin (sé’kwin, formerly and better sek’in), 


m. [Also zechin, chequin, secchin, sechino (= G. 
zechine, < It.); < F. sequin = Sp. cequi, zequi = 
Pg. sequim, < It. zecchino, a Venetian coin, < 
zecca = Sp. Zeca, seca, a place of coining, a 
mint, < Ar. sikka, a die for coins: see sicca.] 
A gold coin of Venice (Italian zecchino or zec- 
chino @oro), first minted about 1280, and issued 
by the doges till the extinction of the Venetian 
republic. (See zecchino.) It was worth rather more 
than 9s., about $2.18, and bore on the obverse a representa- 


tion of St. Mark blessing the banner of the republic held 
by the doge kneeling, and on the reverse a figure of Christ. 


This citie of Ragusa paieth tribute to the Turke yerely 
fourteene thousand Sechinos, and euery Sechino is of Vene- 
tian money eight liuers and two soldes. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 102. 


[NL. (Endlicher, 1847) 

named from Sequoiah, Sequo Yah (also called 
George Guess), an Indian of the Cherokee tribe, 
who invented an alphabet and taught it to his 
tribe.] A genus of coniferous trees, of the 


family Pinacee and tribe Taxodiex. Itis character- 
ized by an oval cone, with persistent woody scales each 
bearing about five ovules, and dilated upward in fruit into 
a rhomboidal wrinkled and flattened slightly prickle-tip- 
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Part of one of the Big Trees (Seguoia Washingtontana), Mariposa 
Grove, California. (Diameter, 30 feet.) 
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pedapex. Theflowers are moncecious, terminal or axillary 
on young shoots, with their scales spirally set. The small 
and involucrate staminate flower consists of an oblong col- 
umn of united stamens, bearing crowded ovate connective 
scales, each with three to five anthers. The compressed 
seed bears a thick spongy margin, and contains four to six 
seed-leaves. There are but two species, both Californian, 
and ranking among the most remarkable of trees, growing 
straight, tall, and columnar, with short densely spreading 
branches, soft red wood, and very thick fibrous and spongy 
bark. They bearacute, compressed, and keeled decurrent 
narrow leaves, which are alternate and spirally inserted, 
or spread in two ranks on the younger branches. Their 
small cones ripen in the second year. For S. sempervi- 
rens, discovered by Menzies about 1794, see redwood, 1. 
The other species, S. Washingtoniana, the Wellingtonia 
of English gardens, is the mammoth tree or big tree of 
the Sierras of California. It is a less graceful tree, with 
shorter branches, pendulous branchlets, paler appressed 
leaves, its wood a duller red, with thin white sapwood, 
its bark near the ground one to two feet thick, and 
its cones much larger (two or three inches long). It 
forms a series of forests in Tulare county, California, 
isolated groves extending 260 miles northward, and it 
has been recently reported from southern Oregon. The 
tallest tree now known, ene of the Calaveras grove, is 
325 feet high; one in the King’s River forest is 35 feet 
8 inches in diameter inside the bark 4 feet from the 
ground, and its age is estimated at over 4,000 years. 
Both species were early classed under 7'axodium (which 
see), their nearest American living relative; a closer 
ally, however, is Athrotaxis (Don, 1839), a genus of 
three Tasmanian trees distinguished by a cone with 
mucronate or umbonate scales; their other living rela- 
tives are a few distant and mostly monotypic genera of 
Japan and China. A very large number of fossil species 
are known with certainty, showing that the genus was 
much more abundant in late Cretaceous and Tertiary 
time than at present. 
sert. An obsolete spelling of searl, sere2, sir, 
sure, seer4, 
ser. An abbreviation of the word series. 
series, n., 10. 
sera (sé’rii), Λ.Σ pl. sere (-ré). [L., < serare, 
bind together, join, < serere, join, bind: see se- 
ries.| In Rom. antiq., a lock of any kind. See 
lock1. 
sérac (sa-rak’), n. [Swiss F. sérac, serac (De 
Saussure), prop. a kind of cheese put up in cu- 
bic or parallelepipedal lumps.] A name cur- 
rent in the Swiss Alps, and commonly used by 
writers in English on the glaciers of that re- 
gion, to designate the grand cuboidal or paral- 
lelepipedal masses into which the névé breaks 
in passing down a steep incline, in consequence 
of the intersection of the transverse and longi- 
tudinal crevasses to which the descent gives 
1156. 
seraglio (se-ral’y6), ». [Tormerly also serail, 
= D. G. Dan. serail = Sw. seralj,< OF. serrail, 
sarrail, an inclosure, seraglio, a bolt, F. sérail, 
a seraglio, = Sp. serrallo = Pg. serralho, a se- 
raglio; < It. serraglio, an inclosure, a close, se- 
raglio, formerly also a padlock; < ML. serracu- 
lwm, found only in the sense of ‘a faucet of a 
cask,’ lit. a ‘small bolt’ or ‘ bar,’ equiv. to LL. 
seracula, a small bolt, dim. of L. sera, Mu. 
also serra, ἃ bar, bolt: see sera. The word se- 
raglio in def. 2 has been confused with Turk. 
Pers. saray, serat, a palace, court, seraglio: see 
serai.] 1+. Aninclosure; a place to which cer- 
tain persons are confined, or where they are re- 
stricted within prescribed bounds. 

I went to the Ghetto, where the Jews dwellas in asuburb 
by themselves. . . . I passed by the piazza Judea, where 
their seraglio begins, for being inviron’d with walls, they 
are lock’d up every night. velyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1640. 
2. A walled palace; specifically, the chief or 
official palace of the Sultan of Turkey at Con- 
stantinople. It is of great size, and contains 
government buildings, mosques, ete., as well 
as the sultan’s harem. 

On the ist hill [of Stamboul], the most easterly, are 
situated the remains of the Seraglio, former palace of the 
Ottoman sultans. Encye. Brit., ΥΠ. 304. 


Ὁ, A place for the seclusion of concubines; 
a harem; hence, a place of licentious pleasure. 
We've here no gaudy feminines to show, 


As you have had in that great seraglio. 
W. Broome, To Mr. J. B. 


Back to their chambers, those long galleries 
In the seraglio, where the ladies lay 
Their delicate limbs. Byron, Don Juan, vi. 26. 


He [Clarendon] pined for the decorous tyranny of the 
old Whitehall, . . . and could scarcely reconcile himself 
to a court with a seraglio and without a Star-chamber. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

serai (se-rii’i), n. [Formerly also serray, sar- 
ray, suray, serauee, serahee; = Turk. saray = 
Ar. 5εγᾶψ, sardya = Hind. serdi, < Pers. sardi, 
a palace, court, seraglio. The word as used 
in E. is partly from Turk., Hind., or Pers., ac- 
cording to circumstances. Hence ult. in comp. 
caravansary. Cf. seraglio.] 1. In Eastern coun- 
tries, an inclosed place for the accommodation 
of travelers; a caravansary ; a khan; acholtry. 


See 
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The whole number of lodgers in and about the serait 
probably did not fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scene for eastern romance would such an inn as 
this afford ! 

Bp. Heber, Journey through India (ed. 1829), ITI. 70. 


The Kumharsen Serai is the great four-square sink of 
humanity where the strings of camels and horses from the 
North load and unload. 

Rudyard Kipling, The Man who would be King. 
2. A seraglio, or place of seclusion for women. 


Not thus was Hassan wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Sera. 
Byron, The Giaour. 
serailt (se-ral’), n. [Also seraile; < OF. serail, 
F. serrail, serail, an inclosure, seraglio: see se- 
raglio.| Same as seraglio. 
Of the most part of the Cloister (because it was neare the 


Seraile) they made a stable for Horses. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 298. 


The purest monotheism, they discovered, was perfectly 
compatible with bigotry and ferocity, luxury and tyranny, 
serauls and bowstrings. Kingsley, Hypatia, xxxi. 

Seral (sé’ral), n. [< L. serus, late, + -al.] In 
geol., according to the nomenclature proposed 
by H. D. Rogers for the Paleozoic series in 
Pennsylvania, same as the Pottsville Conglomer- 
ate or Millstone-grit; No. XII. of the numerical 
designation of these rocks by the Pennsylvania 
Survey. 

seralbumin (sér-al-bi’min), η. [NL., < serwm 
+ albumin.| An albumin found in the blood 
plasma, the serum, the lymph, and under cer- 
tain pathological conditions in the urine. It 
is soluble in water and dilute saline solutions 
and is crystallizable. 

seralbuminous (sér-al-bii’mi-nus), a. [< seral- 
bumin + -ous.] Composed of or containing 
seralbumin. 

serang (se-rang’), π. [Anglo-Ind., ¢ Pers. sa- 
rhang, commander, overseer.] In the East In- 
dies, the boatswain of a lascar crew; also, the 
skipper of a small native vessel. 

serape (se-rii’pe),. [< Mex. Sp. sarape.] A 
shawl or wrap for men, often of gay colors, 
worn by Spanish Americans. 

A very fancy serape hanging on a hook, with a ranchero’s 
bit and lariat. J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 85. 

Serapeum, Serapeium (ser-a-pé’um),». [<¢ LL. 
Serapeum, ς Gr. Σεραπεῖον, Σαραπεῖον, a temple 
of Serapis, « Σέραπις, Σάραπις, Li. Serdpis, Sera- 
pis: see Serapis.| A temple of Serapis; espe- 
cially, the great Egyptian sanctuary near Mem- 
pis, where the series of Apis bulls were buried. 

his sanctuary is distinct from the Greek temple and cult 


of Serapis, which were attached to it by the Ptolemies. 
See Serapis. 


The Serapeum was at the same time a sanatory institu- 


tion. C. ο. Miller, Manual of Archzol. (trans.), § 260. 
petty (ser’af), n.; pl. seraphs, but sometimes 
the Hebrew plural seraphim is used (formerly 


also seraphims). [= D. Sw. Dan. seraf = G. 
seraph; < Heb. serdphim, pl., seraphs (Isa. vi. 2) 
(for Rom. forms, see seraphin; LL. seraphim, 
seraphin, pl., LGr. cepageiu, pl.), < sdraph, burn. 
From the etym. of the name, seraphs have usu- 
ally been regarded as ‘burning’ or ‘flaming’ 
angels, consisting of or like fire, and associated 
with the ideas of light, ardor, and purity; but 
some authorities suppose the seraphim, ‘ser- 
aphs,’ of Isa. vi. 2 to be of mythical origin, 
orig. denoting serpent forms (though this does 
not agree with the description in the passage, 
which indicates a shape in the main λαο 
and identify them with the serdphim, ‘burning 
serpents,’ of Num. xxi.6. Cf. seraphin.] One 
of the celestial beings described in Isaiah vi. 
1-6 as surrounding the throne of Jehovah. In 
angelology the seraphs are regarded as the highest order 
of angels (see celestial hierarchy, under hierarchy), and as 
having a twofold office, that of celebrating Jehovah’s holi- 


ness and power, and serving as messengers and ministers 
between heaven and earth. See the etymology. 


Above it [the throne of God] stood the seraphims; each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 

Isa. Vi. 2. 


To thee, Cherubim and Seraphim [in the English Book, 
Cherubin and Seraphin| continually do cry. 
Book of Common Prayer, Te Deum. 


The flaming seraph [Abdiel], fearless, though alone. 
Milton, P. L., v. 875. 


As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 277. 


Order of the Seraphim, a Swedish order which was 
founded in the fourteenth century, or less probably in the 
thirteenth century, but which remained dormant for many 
years, until in 1748 it was reorganized as a most limited and 
exclusive order. The Swedish members must have been 
members first of the Order of the Polar Star or of that of 
the Sword, and on obtaining the Seraphim they become 
commanders in the other order. The badge is an eight- 
pointed cross of white enamel, with winged angelic heads 
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of red enamel between the arms. Every arm of the cross 
is charged with a patriarchal cross in gold, and the cen- 
ter is a medallion of blue enamel, bearing the implements 
of the Passion, the letters L H. 8., and three crowns. 
The collar consists of alternate winged angelic heads of 


% gold and patriarchal crosses in red enamel. 


seraphic (se-raf’ik),aandn. [< F. séraphique 
= Sp. serdfico = Pg. seraphico = It. serafico, < 
LL. *seraphicus, ς LGr. σεραφικός, pertaining to 
seraphs, ¢ σεραφείµ, LL. seraphim, seraphs: see 
seraph.) I, a. 1. Pertaining to a seraph or 
seraphs; ange.ic; celestial: as, seraphic tro- 
phies; seraphic harmonies. 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat. 
Milton, P. L., i. 794. 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxx. 
2. Worthy of a seraph; superhuman; pure; re- 
fined from grossness. 
Lloyd tells me that, three or 400 yeares ago, Chymistrey 
was in a greater perfection much than now. The proces 


was then more seraphique and universall. Now they looke 
only after medicines. Aubrey, Lives, Saint Dunstan. 


Whether he at last descends 
To act with less seraphic ends... . 
Must never to mankind be told. 
Swift, Cadenus and Vanessa, 


Seraphic intellect and force 
Το seize and throw the doubts of man. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cix. 


He has learned not only that art... is alluring, but 
that, when used as a means of expressing what cannot 
otherwise be quite revealed, it becomes seraphie. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 160. 
Seraphic hymn, the Sanctus. (See Isa. vi. 3.) 

ΤΙ. n. A zealot; an enthusiastic sectary: in 
allusion to the burning zeal of such persons. 
[Rare. ] 


I could never yet esteem these vapouring Seraphicks, 
these new Gnosticks, to be other than a kind of Gypsy- 
Christians, or a race of circulators, Tumblers, and Taylers 
in the Church. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 200. 

seraphical (se-raf’i-kal), a. [< seraphic + -al.] 
Same as seraphic. 


An thou wert in heaven, I would not pray to thee, for 
fear of disturbing thy seraphical devotion. 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, ii. 1. 


Love is curious of little things, desiring to be of angeli- 
cal purity, of perfect innocence, and seraphical fervour. 
Jer. Taylor. 
seraphically (se-raf’i-kal-i), adv. In the man- 
ner of aseraph; with exalted and burning love 
or zeal. 
seraphicalness (se-raf’i-kal-nes), ». The state 
or character of being seraphic. Bailey. [Rare. ] 
seraphicismt (se-raf’i-sizm), n. [< seraphic + 
-ism.] The character of being seraphic. Cud- 
worth. 
seraphim, seraphims (ser’a-fim, -fimz), n. 
Plural of seraph. 
seraphim (ser’a-fim), . [ς seraphim, pl., used 
as sing.] 1. In entom., the geometrid moth 
Lobophora halterata, or L. hexaptera: an Eng- 
lish collectors’name. Thesmall seraphim 15 L. 
sexalisata.—2, A fossil crustacean of the genus 
Pterygotus, as P. anglicus: said to be so ealled 
by Scotch quarrymen, from some fancied re- 
semblance of the creatures to their notion of 
seraphs. _ 
seraphim-moth (ser’a-fim-moth), 11, 
seraphim, 1. 
seraphint (ser’a-fin), x. [ς OF. seraphin, F. 
séraphin = Pr. seraphin = Sp. serafin = Pg. sera- 
phim = It. serafino, aseraph; dim. in form, but 
orig. an adaptation as a singular of the LL. 
seraphim, pl.: see seraph.] A seraph. 
Those eternall burning Seraphins 
Which from their faces dart out fierie light. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 94. 
seraphina (ser-a-f6’nii), π. [NL.: see sera- 
phine.] Same as seraphine. 
seraphine (ser’a-fén),. [< seraph + -ine.] A 
musical instrument essentially similar to the 
harmonium, of which it was the precursor. It 
was invented in 1833 by John Green. See 
reed-organ. 
seraphot, ». [Appar. an erroneous form of 
serif.] Same as serif. 

Coinage of the early Saxon period, when the serapho of 
the letters were formed by a triangular punch: thus, an 
E was formed of a straight line with three such triangles 
before it, more or less elongated according to the slope of 
the blow in the die. . Fairholt. 

Serapias (se-ra’pi-as), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1735), 
¢ L. Serdépis, an Egyptian god: see Serapis.] A 
genus of orchids, of the tribe Ophrydee, type ot 
the subtribe Serapiex. It resembles the genus Or- 
chis in habit and structure, but is distinguished by flowers 
with a prolonged anther-connective, and a spurless lip with 
the middle lobe usually tongue-shaped and appendaged 


at the base with a glandular lamina. The four or five spe- 
cies are natives of the Mediterranean region, one extend- 


Same as 
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fing to the Azores. They are terrestrial herbs, growing 
from undivided tubers, and bearing narrow leaves and a 
spike of a few handsome flowers. S. Lingua is known as 
the tongue-flowered and S. cordigera as the heart-flowered 
orchis, both of which are occasionally cultivated in gar- 


dens. 

Serapic (se-ra’pik), a. [Cf. LL. Serapicus, Se- 
rapiacus, Sarapiacus, Gr. only as personal name, 
Σαραπιακός, Lepariakdc.] ΟΕ or pertaining to 
Serapis or his cult. 

They include various types of the god Abraxas, Cnuphic 
and Serapic emblems, Egyptian types. 
Pop. Sci. Ἠο., XXXII. 560, 

Serapis (se-ra’pis), n. [< L. Serdpis, ς Gr. Σάρα- 
πις, also Σέραπις, Serapis.] 1. The Roman name 
of a deity of Egyptian origin whose worship was 
officially promoted under the Ptolemies, and was 


introduced into Greece and Rome. Serapis was 
the dead Apis honored under the attributes of Osiris; he 
was lord of the under-world, and identified with the Greek 
Hades. His worship was a combination of Egyptian and 
Greek cults, and was favored by the Ptolemies for political 
reasons. 


2. In conch., a genus of gastropods.—3. In 
entom., a genus of hymenopterous insects. 
seraskier (se-ras’ker, ser-as-kér’), π. [Also 
serasquier, siraskier ; < F. sérasquier, séraskier 
=Sp. Pg. serasquier =G. seraskier, ς Turk. ser- 
asker (seraskyer), ς (Pers.) sar, ser, head, + 
(Ar.) asker, ’askar, army.] A Turkish general 
or commander of land forces. This title is given 
by the Turks to every general having command of an army, 
but especially to the commander-in-chief and minister of 
war. 
The Seraskier is knock’d upon the head, 
But the stone bastion still remains, wherein 
The old Pacha sits among some hundreds dead. 
Byron, Don Juan, Viii. 98. 
seraskierat (se-ras’kér-at, ser-as-kér’at), n. 
[ < seraskier.] The central office of the min- 
istry of war at Constantinople. 

The great tower of Galata, like that of the Seraskierat 
(War Office) on the opposite height in Stamboul, is used 
as a fire-tower. Encye. Brit., VI. 307. 

Serb (sérb), a. απᾶ π. [= F. serbe = G. Serbe, 
Serbier = Dan. Serber = Turk. Serp, a Servian, < 
Serv. Serb, lit. ‘kinsman’: see Servian.] J, a. 
Of or pertaining to Servia or the Servians. 

To oppose the Serb advance on Sofia, the Prince of Bul- 
garia had but three battalions on the frontier. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 503. 

ΤΙ. π. 1. A native of Servia; a Servian.— 

2. The language of the Servians; Servian. 


Serb became a proscribed tongue. 


Fortnightly Rev., Ν. 8., XX X1X. 146. 


Serbian (sér’bi-an), a.andn. Same as Servian. 


There is no Serbian original of the Memoirs of a Janis- 
sary. The Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 41. 


Serbonian(sér-b0’ni-an),a. [<L. Serbonis or Sir- 
bonis + -ian.] Noting a large bog or lake in 
Egypt, lying between the Delta and the Isthmus 


of Suez. It was surrounded by hills of loose sand, which, 
being blown into it, afforded a treacherous footing, whole 
armies attempting to cross it having been swallowed up. 
Hence the phrase Serbonian bog has passed into a proverb, 
signifying a difficult or complicated situation from which 
it is almost impossible to extricate one’s self; a distract- 
ing condition of affairs. 


A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., ii. 592. 


I know of no Serbonian bog deeper than a £5 rating 
would prove to be. 
Disraeli, in London Times, March 19, 1867. (Eneye. Dict.) 


sercel (sér’sel), π. 1. Same as sarcel.— 2. 
Same as sarcelle. 

serdab (sér’dab),n. [Ar.serddb, a subterranean 
chamber.] In the funereal architecture of an- 
cient Egypt, the secret cell of the mastaba (the 
most ancient and archeologically important 
form of monumental tomb), in which were pre- 
served statues and other representations of the 
defunct, to serve as ‘‘supports” to the soul, in 
order to assure its continued existence in the 
event of the crumbling of the mummified body. 

serel,a.andv. See sear, 

sere*t,a. [Also scer; ς ME. sere, ser, < Icel. sér, 
for oneself, separately, prop. dat. refl. pron., to 
oneself; cf. Icel. ace. sik(=G. sich =L. se, ete.), 
oneself.] Separate; several; many. 


1 haf seten by your-self here sere twyes. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1522. 


Be-halde now, ser, and thou schalt see 
Sere kyngdomes and sere contre ; 
Alle this wile I giffe tothe. York Plays, p. 183. 


Therefore I have seen good shooters which would have 
for every bow a sere case, made of woollen cloth. 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 112. 


sere*},a. [ME. sere, ser, mod. E. dial. seer; ap- 
ar. a var. of sure, ME. seur, suir: see sure.] 
fe; secure, 
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And thankyd God ofte-sythe 
That sche sawe hur lorde so dere 
Comyn home bothe hoole and sere. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 222. (Halliwell.) 
sere+} (sér), π. [< OF. (and F.) serre, F. dial. 
sarre = Pr. It. serra, a talon, <¢ L. sera, a bar to 
close a door, lock: see sear2, seraglio.] A claw 
or talon. 
In spite of all your eagles’ wings, we'll work 
A pitch above ye ; and from our height we'll stoop 
As fearless of your bloody seres, and fortunate, 

As if we prey’d on heartless doves. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 4. 
Of lions it is said, and eagles, 

That, when they go, they draw their seres and talons 
Close up. Chapman, Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, iii. 1. 

sereclotht, η. A bad spelling of cerecloth. - 
serein (sé-ran’), n. [F.: see serene2.| A mist 
or exceedingly fine rain which falls from a 
cloudless sky, a phenomenon not unusual in 

tropical climates. 

By local refrigeration, after sunset, the vapour invisibly 
diffused through the atmosphere is condensed at once into 
excessively fine drops of liquid water, forming the rain 
called serein. Hualey, Physiography, p. 40. 

serelepest, adv. [ME.,< sere, separate (see sere2), 
+ -lepes, an adv. gen. form of -lepi in anlepi, « 
AS. dnlepig, single.] Separately; by them- 
selves. 

Thus it is, nedeth no man to trowe non other, 

That thre thinges bilongeth in owre lorde of heuene, 

And aren serelepes by hem-self, asondry were neure. 

Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 164. 
serelyt, adv. [< ΜΕ. serelych; < sere? + -ly2.] 
Severally. 
Sone haf thay her sortes sette & serelych deled, 
& ay the lote, vpon laste, lymped on Ionas. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 193. 
serenal}(sé-ré’nii), n. [See serene2, serein.] The 
damp, unwholesome air of evening. 

They had already by way of precaution armed themselves 

against the Serena with a caudle. 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 108. (Davies.) 
serena? (se-ra’ni), m. [ς Pr. serena: see sere- 
nade.| Same as serenade in its original sense: 
opposed to aubade. 
serenade (ser-e-nad’), n. [Formerly also sere- 
nate (= D. G. Dan. serenade = Sw. serenad); < 
OF. serenade, F. sérénade = Sp. Pg. serenata = 
It. serenata, ‘‘music given under gentlewomens 
windowes in a morning or evening” (Florio) 
(cf. Pr. serena, a serenade), < serenare, make 
serene, ¢ sereno, serene: see serene}, and ef. se- 
rene?, soiree.} 1. In music, an evening song; 
especially, such a song sung by a lover at the 
window of his lady. 
Shall I the neighbours’ nightly rest invade 


At her deaf doors with some vile serenade? 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, v. 239. 


Be not loud, but pathetic; for it is a serenade to a 

damsel in bed, and not to the Man in the Moon. 
Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 2. 

2. An instrumental piece resembling such a 
song; a nocturne.—S. Same as serenata. 

serenade (ser-e-nad’), v.; pret. and pp. sere- 
naded, ppr. serenading. [< serenade, n.] I. 
trans. To entertain with a serenade or noc- 
turnal musie. 

Oh, the fiddles, the fiddles! I sent for them hither to 
oblige the women, not to offend ‘em; for I intend to sere- 
nade the whole Park to-night. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, ii. 1. 

II. intrans. To perform serenades or noe- 
turnal musie. 

What, I suppose, you have been serenading too! Eh, 


disturbing some peaceable neighbourhood with villainous 
catgut and lascivious piping! Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 


God grant he may soon be married, for then shall all 
this sevenading cease. Longfellow, Spanish Student, i. 2. 
serenader (ser-e-na’dér),n. [< serenade + -er1.] 
One who serenades, or performs nocturnal 
musie. 
serenata (ser-e-nii’ti),n. [<It. serenata, a sere- 
nade: see serenade.| In music, either a variety 
of secular cantata, or (more usually) an instru- 
mental work consisting of several movements, 
like a suite, and intended more or less dis- 
tinctly for performance in the open air by a 
private orchestra or band. The serenata forms an 
intermediate link between the suite and the symphony, 
being more emancipated from the control of mere dance- 
forms than the one, and much less unified and technically 


elaborate than the other. It was a favorite form of com- 
position with Mozart. Also cassation and divertimento. 
On Saturday we had a serenata at the Opera-house, 
called Peace in Europe, but it was a wretched perform- 
ance. Walpole, Letters, IT. 152. 
June the 10th will be performed Acis and Galatea, a 
serenata, revised with several additions. 
Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 361. 
serenatet (ser-e-nat’),n. [< It. serenata, a sere- 
nade: see serenade.| A serenade. 


serene?t (sé-rén’), n. 


serenely (s6-rén‘li), adv. 


serenely 


Or serenate, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 769. 
serene! (sé-rén’), da.andn. [= F. serein = Pr. 
seren, sere = Sp. Pg. It. sereno, < L. serenus, 
bright, clear, calm (of weather); akin to Gr. 
σέλας, brightness, σελήνη, the moon (see Selene), 
Skt. svar, sun, sunlight, heaven.] I, a. 1. 
Clear, or fair, and calm. 
Spirits live insphered 
In regions mild, of calm and serene air. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 4. 
The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 6. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear. 
Gray, Elegy. 
2. Calm; placid; unruffled; undisturbed: as, 
a serene aspect; a serene soul. 
Unruffied and serene I’ve met 
The common accidents of life. 
Addison, Cato, iii. 2. 


He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy, 
hatred, malice, anger, but is in constant possession of a 
serene mind, Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 


Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen. 
Bryant, Fairest of the Rural Maids. 


Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed. 
Lounyeione, The Light of Stars. 
3. An epithet or adjunct to the titles of some 
persons of very high rank: it is not given to 
any noble or official in England, and is used 
chiefly (in the phrase Serene Highness) in ren- 
dering the German term Durchlaucht (given to 
members of certain mediatized houses, and to 
some other princes) and the French epithet 

sérénissime. 

To the most serene Prince Leopold, Archduke of Aus- 
tria. Milton, Letters of State. 
Noble adventurers travelled from court to court; .. . 


they . . . became the favorites of their Serene or Royal 
Highnesses. hackeray, Four Georges, George I. 
Drop serene. 


See drop.=Syn, 1. Bright, peaceful.—1 
and 2, Tranquil, Placid, etc. See calm} ,— 2, Sedate. 
IT. απ. 1. Clearness; serenity; a serene ex- 
panse or region. 
As winds come whispering lightly from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep s serene. 
Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 70. 
How beautiful is night! .. . 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven. Southey, Thalaba, i. 1. 
2. Serenity; placidity ; tranquillity ; calmness. 
[ Rare. ] 
The serene of heartfelt happiness has little of adventure 
in it. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 241. (Davies.) 
My body is cleft by these wedges of pains 
From my spirit’s serene. 
Mrs. browning, Rhapsody of Life’s Progress. 
serene! (sé-rén’), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. serened, 
ppr. serening. [< serenel,a.] 1. To make clear 
and calm; tranquilize. 
The Hand 
That hush’d the thunder, and serenes the sky. 
Thomson, Summer, 1. 1240. 


A smile serenes his awful brow. Pope, Wiad, xv. 178. 
2. To clear; clarify. [Rare.] 


Take care 
Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitant the baser ropy lees. 
J. Philips, Cider, ii. 

[Also in mod. technical 
use serein (< mod. F.); formerly also syrene; < 
OF. serein, earlier serain, F. serein = Pr. seren 
= Sp. Pg. sereno, the night-dew, the damp of 
evening, appar. orig. applied to a clear, beau- 
tiful evening, ς L. serenum, neut. of serenus, se- 
rene (see serenel), but taken later as a deriva- 
tive of serus, late (see soiree).] The chilly damp 
of evening; unwholesome air; blight. 

The fogges and the Syrene offends vs more 


(Or we made thinke so), then they did before. 
Daniel, Queen’s Arcadia (ed. Grosart), i. 1. 


Some serene blast me, or dire lightning strike 
This my offending face! B. Jonson, Volpone, iii. 6. 
1. Calmly; quietly; 
placidly. 

He dyed at his house in Q. street, very serenely ; asked 
what was o’clock, and then, sayd he, an hour hence I shall 


depart ; he then turned his head to the other side and ex- 
pired. Aubrey, Lives, Edward Lord Herbert. 


The moon was pallid, but not faint, ... 
Serenely moving on her way. 
Longfellow, Occultation of Orion. 


2. Without excitement; coolly; deliberately. 


Whatever practical rule is, in any place, generally and 
with allowance broken, cannot be supposed innate; it 
being impossible that men should, without shame or fear, 
confidently and serenely break a rule which they could 
not but ώς know that God had set up, 

ocke, Human Understanding, I. iii. § 13. 





sereneness 


sereneness (s6-rén’nes), n. The state of being 
serene or tranquil; serenity. 
The serenenesse of a healthfull conscience. . 
Feltham, Resolves, i. 5. 
sereness, ”. See searness. 
serenifyt, v.i. [< ML. serenificare, make serene, 
< L. serenus, serene, + facere, make.] ‘To be- 
come serene. 
It’s now the faire, virmilion, pleasant spring, 


When meadowes laugh, and heaven serenejies. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 


serenitude (sé-ren’i-tiid), πα. [< ML. serenitudo, 
for L. serenitas, serenity: see serenity.) Tran- 
quillity; serenity. 
A future quietude and serenitude in the affections. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 79. 


serenity (sé-ren’i-ti), n.; pl. serenities (-tiz). 
[< OF. serenite, F. sérénité = Pr. serenitat = Sp. 
serenidad = Pg. serenidade = It. serenita, ¢ L. 
serenita(t-)s, clearness, serenity,<¢ serenus, clear, 
serene: see serencl.] 1, The quality or con- 
dition of being serene; clearness; calmness ; 
quietness; stillness; peace: as, the serenity of 
the air or sky. 
They come out of a Country which never hath any Rains 
or Fogs, but enjoys a constant serenity. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 186. 
2. Calmness of mind; tranquillity of temper; 
placidity. 
I cannot see how any men should ever transgress those 
moral rules with confidence and serenity, were they innate, 
Locke, Human Understanding, I. iii. § 13. 


Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying in long serenity away. Bryant, October. 


3. A title of dignity or courtesy given to cer- 
tain princes and high dignitaries. Itis an ap- 

roximate translation of the German Duwrch- 
aucht, more commonly rendered Serene High- 
ness. See serenel, 3. 


There is nothing wherein we have more frequent occa- 
sion to employ our Pens than in congratulating your Se- 
renities [the Duke and Senate of Venice} for some signal 
Victory. Milton, Letters of State, Oct., 1657. 


The army [of Pumpernickel] was exhausted in provid- 
ing guards of honor for the Highnesses, Serenities, and 
Excellencies who arrived from all quarters. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxiii. 


serenizet (sé-ré’niz),v.t. [< serene! + -ize.] To 
make serene; hence, to make bright; glorify. 


And be my Grace and Goodnesse most abstract, 
How can I, wanting both, serenize Thee? 
Davies, Muses’ Sacrifice, p. 83., (Davies.) 


Serenoa (sé-ré’n6-i), x. [NL. (Sir J. D. Hooker, 
1883), named after Dr. Sereno Watson, curator 
of the herbarium of Harvard University.] A 
genus of palms, of the tribe Sabalez. It is dis- 
tinguished from the genus Sabal, the palmetto, in which 
it was formerly included, by its valvate corolla, and fruit 
tipped with a slender terminal style, and containing a 
somewhat cylindrical seed with sub-basilar embryo and 
solid albumen. One of the 2 species, S. serrulata, is 
found from North Carolina to Florida and Texas, and is 
known as saw-palmetto from the spiny-edged petioles. It 
is a dwarf palm growing in low tufts from a creeping 
branching caudex, which is clad with a network of fibers. 
The coriaceous leaves are terminal and orbicular, deeply 
pened into many narrow two-cleft segments. The white 

owers are borne on a long, woolly, and much-branched 
spadix which is sheathed at the base by numerous spathes. 
The fruit is black, and about.an inch in diameter. 


serenoust (s6-ré’nus), a. [< ME., ς L. serenus, 
serene: see serene.] Serene. 
In lande plesaunt and serenous thai cheve, 
In every kynde as easy is to preve. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 63. 
serewoodt, ». See searwood. 
sereynt,”. An obsolete form of siren. 
serf (sérf),n. [ς OF. (and F.) serf, fem. serve 
= Pr. serf = Sp. siervo = Pg. It. servo, ς L. 
servus, a slave: see servel.] 1. A villein; one 
of those who in the middle ages were incapa- 
ble of holding property, were attached to the 
land and transferred with it, and were subject to 
feudal services of the most menial description ; 
in early Eng. hist., one who was not free, but 
by reason of being allowed to have an interest 
in the cultivation of the soil, and a portion of 
time to labor for himself, had attained a status 
superior to that of a slave. 

The slave, indeed, still remained [in the fourteenth cen- 
tury], though the number of pure serfs bore a small pro- 
portion to the other cultivators of the soil. . . . But even 
this class had now acquired definite rights of its own; 
and, although we still find instances of the sale of serfs 
‘‘with their litter,” or family, apart from the land they 
tilled, yet, in the bulk of cases, the amount of service due 
from the serf had become limited by custom, and, on its 


due rendering, his holding was practically as secure as 
that of the freest tenant on the estate. 


J. R, Green, Short Hist. of Eng. People, v. § 4. 
The serf was bound to the soil, had fixed domestic rela- 


tions, and participated in the religious life of the society ; 
and the tendency of all his circumstances, as well as of 
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the opinions and sentiments of the time, was in the direc- 
tion of liberation. Encye. Brit., X1X. 352. 
2. A laborer rendering forced service on an 
estate under seigniorial prescription, as for- 
merly in Russia. 
In Russia, at the present moment, the aristocracy are 


dictated to by their emperor much as they themselves 
dictate to their serfs. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 461. 


The next important measure was the emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861. . . . The landlords, on receiving an in- 
demnity, now released the serfs from their seigniorial 
rights, and the village commune became the actual prop- 
erty of the 867]. Encye. Brit., X XI. 102. 


3. Figuratively, an oppressed person; a menial. 
=Syn. Serf, Slave. The serf is, in strictness, attached to 
the soil, and goes with it in all sales or leases. The slave 
is absolutely the property of his master, and may be sold, 
given away, etc., like any other piece of personal property. 
See definitions of peon and coolie. See also servitude. 


serfage (sér’faj), 1. [< serf+ -age. Cf. servage.] 
Same as serfdom. 

The peasants have not been improved by liberty. They 
now work less and drink more than they did in the time 
of serfage. D. M. Wailace, Russia, p. 40. 

serfdom (sérf’dum), . [ς serf + -dom.] The 
state or condition of a serf. 

Whenever a lord provided his slave with an outfit of 
oxen, and gave him a part in the ploughing, he rose out 
of slavery into serfdom. 

Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 405. 


The Tories were far from being all oppressors, disposed 
to grind down the working-classes into serfdom. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, iii. 
serfhood (sérf’hid), ». [< serf+-hood.] Same 
as serfdom. 
serfism (sér’fizm), n. [< serf + -ism.] Same 
as serfdom. 
Serg. An abbreviation of sergeant. 
sergantt, ». A Middle English form of sergeant. 
serge! (sérj),. [< ME. *serge, sarge (= D. ser- 
gie = G. sersche, sarsche = Dan. Sw. sars), < OF. 
serge, sarge, F. serge = Pr. serga, sirgua = Sp. 
sarga = Pg. sarja = It. sargia (ML. reflex serga, 
sarga, sargea), cloth of wool mixed with silk or 
linen, serge (cf. ML. serica, sarica, a silken tu- 
nic, later applied to a coarse blouse), 11. seri- 
ca, fem. of sericus, silken, neut. pl. serica, silken 
garments: see Seric, sericeous, silk.) 1. A 
woolen cloth in use throughout the middle ages, 
apparently of coarser texture than say. 
By ordinaunce thurghout the citee large, 


Hanged with cloth of gold, and nat with sarge. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1710. 


Ah, thou say, thou serge, nay, thou buckram lord! 
hak., 2Hen..V1., iv. 7...27. 
2. A kind of twilled fabric, woven originally 
of silk, but now commonly of worsted. It is re- 
markably strong and durable. Silk serges are 
used chiefly for tailors’ linings.— gerge de Be 
a soft woolen material used for women’s dresses.—§ 
serge, See silk. 
serge’}, n. See cerge. 
The candelstik . . . watz cayred thidersone;.. . 
Hit watz not wonte in that wone [place] to wast [burn] no 
serges. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1489. 
serge*t, v. An obsolete variant of search. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 
sergett, x. An obsolete variant of searce. Hal- 
liwell. 
sergeancy, serjeancy (siir’- or sér’jen-si), 7. 
[ς sergean(t) + -cy.] Same as sergeantship. 
The lord keeper who congratulated their adoption to 
that title of serjeancy. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, p.110. (Latham.) 
sergeant, serjeant (siir’- or sér’jent), n. [Early 
mod. E. also serjant ; ς ME. sergeant, sergeaunt, 
serjant, serjaunt, serjawnt, sergant, < OF. ser- 
geant, sergent, serjant, sergient, sergant, F. ser- 
gent = Pr. servent, sirvent = Sp. Pg. sargento, 
also Sp. sirviente = Pg. servente, a servant, = It. 
sergente, sergeant, also servente, servant, ς ML. 
servien( t-)s, a servant, vassal, soldier, apparitor 
(cf. serviens ad legem, ‘sergeant at law’; servi- 
ens armorum, ‘sergeant at arms’), prop. adj., < 
L. servien(t-)s, ppr. of servire, serve: see servel, 
Doublet of servant. For the variations of spell- 
ing, sergeant, serjeant, see below.] 1+. [In this 
and the next four senses usually spelled ser- 
jeant.] A servant; a retainer; an armed at- 
tendant; in the fourteenth century, one holding 
lands by tenure of military service, commonly 
used as not including those who had received 
knighthood (afterward called esquires). Ser- 
jeants were called to various specific lines of 
duty besides service in war. 
Holdest thou thanne hym a myhty man that hath envy- 


rowned hyse sides with men of armes or seriauntz. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 5. 


A maner aa ag was this privee man, 
The which that faithful ofte he founden hadde 
In thinges grete, Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 563. 


sergeant 


Than com oute of the town knyghtes and sergeauntes 
two thousande, and be-gonne the chase vpon hem that 
turned to flight. Merlin (5. Ἐ. 'T. 8.), ii. 211. 


Henee— 2+. An officer of an incorporated mu- 
nicipality who was charged with duties corre- 
sponding to those previously or elsewhere per- 
formed by an officer of the crown. 


And the xxiiij. Comyners that cheseth the lawe Bailly, 
at that tyme beynge present, to chese the ij. seriaunts for 
the lowe Bailly. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 395. 


He gave Licence to the City of Norwich to have Coro- 
ners and Bailiffs, before which Time they had only a Ser- 
jeant for the King to keep Courts. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 50. 


Henee, also—3}. A substitute upon whom a 
serjeant was allowed to devolve the personal 
discharge of his duties; a bailiff. 


Seriawnt, undyr a domys mann, for to a-rest menn, or 
a catchepol (or baly). Apparitor, satelles, angarius. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 


This fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 347. 


4, One of a body or corps attendant on the 
sovereign, and on the lord high steward on the 
trial of a peer; a serjeant-at-arms.—5. [In this 
sense the modern spelling is serjeant.] In 


England and Ireland, a lawyer of high rank. 
Serjeants at law are appointed by writ or patent of the 
crown, from among the utter barristers. While they have 
precedence socially, they are professionally inferior to 
queen’s counsel; formerly, however, the king’s (or queen’s) 
premier serjeant and ancient serjeant had precedence of 
even the attorney-general and solicitor-general. Till the 
passing of the Judicature Act, 1873, the judges of the su- 
pone English common-law courts had to be serjeanis; 

ut this is not now required. No serjeants have been 
created since 1868, and the rank will in all likelihood 
soon become extinct. 


Seriauntes hij semede that seruen atte barre, 
Yo plede for penyes and poundes the lawe. 
Piers Plowman (C), i. 160. 


A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and wys,... 
And every statut coude he pleyn by rote. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 309. 


“ Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the plaintiff,” 
said the judge. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxiv. 
6. In Virginia, an officer in towns having pow- 
ers corresponding to those of constable; in 
cities, an officer having powers connected with 
the city court corresponding to those of sheriff, 
and also charged with collecting city revenues. 
—'7. A non-commissioned officer of the army 
and marines in the grade next above corporal, 
and usually selected from among the corporals 


for his intelligence and good conduct. He is ap- 
pointed to preserve discipline, to teach the drill, and to 
command detachments, as escorts and the like. Every 
company has four sergeants, of whom the senior is the 
color-sergeant. A superior class are the staf-sergeants (see 
staff-sergeant); and above all is the sergeant-inajor. See also 
color-sergeant, commissary-sergeant, drill-seryeant, lance- 
sergeant, quartermaster-sergeant. Abbreviated Serg. 


Why should I pray to St. George for victory when I may 
go to the Lord of Hosts, Almighty God himself; or con- 
sult with a serjeant, or corporal, when I may go to the 
general? Donne, Sermons, ix. 


Two color-sergeants, seizing the prostrate colors, con- 
tinued the charge. Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 154. 


8. A police officer of superior rank. 


The seryeants are presented. .. . We have the whole 
Detective Force from Scotland Yard, with one exception. 
Dickens, The Detective Police. 


9. A servant in monastic offices.—10. In 
ichth., the sergeant-fish._Common sergeant or 
serjeant. See common.—Covering sergeant, a ser- 
geant who, during the exercise of a battalion, stands or 
moves behind each officer commanding or acting with a 
platoon or company. ([Eng.]—Inferlor sergeants or 
(preferably) serjeants, serjeants of the mace in corpora- 
tions, officers of the county, etc. There are also ser- 
jeants of manors, etc. [Eng.}—King’s or queen’s ser- 
geant or (preferably) serjeant, the name given to one or 
more of the serjeants at law (ee def. 5), whose presumed 
duty is to plead for the king in causes of a public nature, 
as indictments for treason. [Eng.]— Orderly sergeant. 
See orderly.— Pay-sergeant, a sergeant appointed to pay 
the men and to account for all disbursements.—Prime or 
premier sergeant or (preferably) serjeant, the queen’s 
(or king’s) first serjeant at law. [Eng.]— Provost ser- 
geant. See provost.— Sergeant-at-arms, serjeant-at- 
arms. (a) An armed attendant; specifically, a member 
of a corps said to have been instituted by Richard I. of 
England. It consisted originally of twenty-four persons, 
not under the degree of knight, whose duty it was to be in 
immediate attendance on the king’s person. One is as- 
signed by the crown to attend each house of parliament. 
The lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and on great occa- 
sions the lord mayor of London were each thus attended. 
One, usually the one attending the House of Lords, is an 
officer of the Supreme Court, to make arrests, etc. 


For the bailiffes of a Cite purvey ye must a space, 
A yemaii of the crowne, Sargeaunt of armes with mace. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 187. 


Each house had also its serjeant-at-arms, an officer whose 
duty it was to execute the warrants and orders of the 
house while in session. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 434. 


b) A similar attendant on the king’s person in France. 
ο) An executive officer in certain legislative bodies. In the 
United States Senate he serves processes, makes arrests, 





sergeant 


and aids in preserving order ; the sergeant-at-arms in the 
House of Representatives has similar duties, and also has 
charge of the pay-accounts of the members.— Sergeant or 
(usually) serjeant at law. See def. 5, above.— Sergeant- 
(or serjeant-)at-mace, an officer of a corporation bear- 
ing amace asa staff of oflice.— Sergeant’s (or serjeant’s) 
mace, See macel.—Sergeants or (usually) serjeants 
of the household, officers who execute several functions 
within the royal household in England, as the serjeant- 
surgeon, etc.—Sergeant’s or (usually) serjeant’s ring, 
a ring which an English serjeant at law presented on the 
occasion of his “taking the coif,” or assuming the rank of 
serjeant. The custom seems to have existed since the four- 
teenth century. Therings were presented to the eminent 
persons who might be present, their value differing great- 
ly : thus, in 1429, Sir John Fortescue mentions the most 
costly rings as being given to any prince, duke, or arch- 
bishop, and to the lord chancellor and lord treasurer of 
England, rings of less value to earls, bishops, and certain 
officials, of less value again to members of Parliament, and 
so on.— Sergeant trumpeter, an officer of the British 
royal household since the sixteenth century, originally 
charged with the direction of a band of sixteen trumpeters. 
[The two spellings sergeant and serjeant are both cor- 

rect, and were formerly used indifferently. Sergeant, how- 
ever, is more in accordance with modern analogies, and 
now generally prevails except in the legal sense, and as 
applied to feudal tenants, to certain officers of the royal 
household, and, in part, to officers of municipal and legis- 
lative bodies, where the archaic spelling sevjeant is re- 
tained. See defs. 1-5, above.] 

sergeantcy, serjeantcy (siir’- or sér’jent-si), 7. 
Same as sergeantship. 

sergeant-fish (sir’jent-fish), π. The cobia, 
Rachycentron canada: from the lateral stripes, 
suggesting a sergeant’s chevrons. It is of a fusi- 
form shape, with a broad depressed head, with a few free 
dorsal spines in advance of the dorsal fin, and of a grayish 
or brownish color with a longitudinal blackish lateral 
band. Thesergeant-fish is common in the West Indies and 
along the southern coast of the United States. Itis vora- 
cious, but quite savory, and along the coast of Virginia 
and Maryland is commonly called bonito. Also called crab- 
eater and snook. See cut under cobia. [Florida.] 


sergeant-major (siir’jent-ma’jor),. 1. Inthe 
army, the highest non-commissioned officer in 
a regiment. He acts as assistant to the adju- 
tant.—2. The cow-pilot, a fish. 

sergeantry, serjeantry (siir’- or sér’jen-tri), 
n. [ς OF. sergenterie, serjanterie (ML. servien- 
taria, sergenteria), the office of a sergeant, a 
tenure so called, ς sergent, serjant, ete., ser- 
vant, sergeant, etc.: see sergeant.] Same as 
sergeanty. 

sergeantship, serjeantship (sir’- or sér’jent- 
ship), . [sergeant + -ship.] The office of a 
sergeant or serjeant. 

sergeanty, serjeanty (siir’- or sér’jen-ti), π. [< 
OF. sergentie, serjantie, serjeantie (ML. servi- 
entia, sergentia), equiv. to sergenterie, etc.: see 
sergeantry.| An honorary kind of feudal ten- 


seriality (sé-ri-al’i-ti), n. 


serially (sé’ri-al-i), adv. 


Serian (sé’ri-an), a. 


seriately (sé’ri-at-li), adv. 


seriation (sé-ri-a’shon), n. 


Seric (ser’ik), a. 
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The quality of the shilling serial mistakenly written for 
her amusement, ... and, in short, social institutions 
generally, were all objectionable to her. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vii. 


[< serial + -ity.] 
Succession or sequence; the quality of a series; 
the condition of being serial. 

No apparent simultaneity in the consciousness of the 
two things between which there is a relation of coexis- 
tence can be taken as ον hi him their original serialtty. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 365. 
So as to be serial; in 
the manner of a series; seriatim. Also seriately. 
[< L. Seres, < Gr. Σῆρες, 
Chinese: see Seric, silk.] Same as Serie. 
No Serian worms he knows, that with their thread 


Draw out their silken lives. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, xii. 3. 


seriate (sé’ri-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. seriated, 


ppr. seriating. [ς ML. seriatus, pp. of seriare, 
arrange in a series, ¢ 662168, a row, series: see 
series.| To put into the form of a series, or a 
connected or orderly sequence. 

Feeling is Change, and is distinguishable from Cosmic 
Change in that it is a special and sertated group of changes 


in an organism. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, 1st ser., VI. iv. § 56. 


The gelatinous tubes or sheaths in which the cells are 
seriated are very obvious. 
Η. 6. Wood, Fresh-Water Algae, p. 227. 


seriate (sé’ri-at),a. [ς ML. seriatus, pp.: see the 


verb.| Arranged in a series or order; serial. 
[ς ME. *seriatly, 
ceriatly; < seriate + -ly2.] Same as serially. . 
With-out tariyng to wash ther handes went; 
After went to sitte ther ceriatly. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T.8.), 1. 1836, 
seriatim (sé-ri-a’tim), adv. [ML.,< L. series, a 
series, + -atim, as in verbatim, α.ν.] Serially 
or seriately; 59 48 to be or make a series; one 
after another. 
[= F. sériation; as 
seriate + -ἶοπ.] The formation of an orderly 
sequence or series. 
Thinking is seriation. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 36. 
[< L. Sericus, ¢ Gr. Σηρικός, of 
the Seres, ς Σήρ, pl. Σήρες, L. Seres, the Seres 
(see def.). Hence ult. E. silk and sergel.] Of 
or pertaining to the Seres, an Asiatic people, 
from whom the ancient Greeks and Romans got 


the first silk. The name Seres is used vaguely, but 
their land is generally understood to be China in its north- 
ern aspect, or as known by those approaching it from the 


x northwest. 


ure, on condition of service due, not to any Serica (ser’i-kii), n. [NL.(MacLeay, 1819), < Gr. 


lord, but to the king only.—Grand sergeanty or 
serjeanty, a particular kind of knight service, a tenure 
by which the tenant was bound to attend on the king in 
person, not merely in war, but in his court, and at all times 
when summoned.— Petit sergeanty or serjeanty,a ten- 
ure in which the services stipulated for bore some relation 
to war, but were not required to be executed personally by 
the tenant, or to be performed to the person of the king, 
as the payment of rent in implements of war, as a bow, a 
pair of spurs, a sword, or a lance. 

serge-blue (sérj’bl6), n. Same as soluble blue 
(which see, under blue). 

sergedusoyt (sérj’dua-soi), n. [F. serge de soie, 
silk serge: see sergel, de?, say3.] A material 
of silk, or of silk and wool, used in the eigh- 
teenth century for men’s coats. Planché. 

sergette (sér-jet’),. [F., dim. of serge, serge: 
see sergel.] A thin serge. 

serial (se’ri-al), a.and n.. [= F. seriel; as series 
+-al.] I. a. 1. Arranged or disposed in a se- 
ries, rank, or row, as several like things set one 
after another; placed seriatim; successive, as 
beads on a string. Also seriate-—2, Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting serial arrangement; 
having the nature or quality of a series; of or 
pertaining to series: as, serial homology (see 
homology). 

Subjects . . . specially adapted to serial preaching. 
Austin Phelps, 'Vheory of Preaching, p. 600. 


3. Published at regularly recurring or succes- 
sive times; periodical, as a publication; per- 
taining to a serial.—Serial sections, in microscopic 
anat., sections arranged in consecutive order as cut from 
the object.— Serial s etry, in biol., the relation be- 
tween like parts which succeed one another in the long 
axis of the body; the resemblance of metameric divisions, 
as the rings of an annelid ; metamerism (which see). This 
kind of symmetry is distinguished from bilateral sym- 
metry, from actinomeric or radial symmetry, and from 
dorsabdominal symmetry. It is concerned with the same 
disposition of parts as is anteroposterior symmetry, but 
views them differently. The appreciation or recognition 
of this symmetry constitutes serial homology. 

.n. 1. A tale or other composition pub- 
lished in successive numbers of a periodical. 
—2. A work or publication issued in succes- 
sive numbers; a periodical. 


Sericaria (ser-i-ka’ri-ii), n. 


sericate (ser’i-kat), a. 
sericated (ser’i-ka-ted), a. 


sericeous (sé-rish’ius), a. 


sericicultural (ser’i-si-kul’tar-al), a. 


sericiculture (ser’i-si-kul’tir), n. 


sericiculturist (ser’i-si-kul’tir-ist), η. 


σηρικός, Silken: see Seric, silk.] A genus of 
melolonthine beetles, giving name to a disused 
family Sericidze, having an ovate convex form 
and the tarsal claws cleft. S. brunnea is a Brit- 


ish species. 

[NL. (Latreille, 

1825), « Gr. σηρικός, silken: see Seric, silk.] A 
genus of bombycid moths, important as con- 
taining the mulberry-silkworm, or common 
silkworm of commerce, S. mori. Many authors, 
however, retain the old goneric name Bombyx 
for this species. See cut under Bombyx. 

[< L. sericus, < Gr. σηρι- 

κός, silken, + -atel.] Same as sericeous. 

[ς sericate + -ed2. ] 

Covered with a silky down. 

[< LL. sericeus, of 

silk, < L. sericum, silk: see serge1, silk.) 1. 

Containing, pertaining to, or consisting of silk; 

having the character of silk; silky.—2, Re- 

sembling silk; silky or satiny in appearance; 

smooth, soft, and shiny, as the plumage of a 

bird, the surface of an insect, ete.—3. In bot., 

silky; covered with soft shining hairs pressed 
close to the surface: as, a sericeous leaf. 

[< seri- 

ciculture + -al.] Of or pertaining to sericicul- 

ture. Also sericultural. 

[= F. serici- 

culture, < LL. sericum, silk (see silk, sericeous), 

+ cultura, culture.] The breeding, rearing, 

and treatment of silkworms; that part of the 

silk-industry which relates to the insects that 
yield silk. Also sericulture. 

[< seri- 
ciculture + -ist.] One who breeds, rears, and 
treats silkworms; one who is engaged in seri- 
ciculture. Also sericulturist. 

Sericide (sé-ris’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Serica + 
-idz.| The Sericides rated as a family of scar- 
abseoid Coleoptera. 

Sericides (sé-ris’i-déz), n. pl. [NL., < Serica 
+ -ides.] A section or series of melolonthine 


sericin (ser’i-sin), ». 


sericite (ser’i-sit), n. 


sericite-gneiss (ser’i-sit-nis), 2. 


sericite-schist (ser’i-sit-shist), n. 


sericitic (ser-i-sit’ik), a. [ 


sericon (ser’i-kon), 7. 


Sericostoma (ser-i-kos’t6-mii), n. 


sericulture (ser’i-kul-tir), ». 


sericulturist (ser’i-kul-tir-ist), n. 


Sericulus (sé-rik’a-lus), 1. 


seriet, 1. 


seriema (ser-i-6’mii), η. 


seriema 


beetles, including the genus Serica and related 
forms. 

[< LL. sericum, silk, + 
-in2.] The gelatinous substance of silk; silk- 
gelatin. 

[ς Gr. onpixdc, silken, + 
-ite?,.] A variety of potash mica, or muscovite, 
occurring in fine scales of a greenish- or yellow- 
ish-white color: so named from its silky luster. 


It forms an essential part of a silky schist called sericite- 
schist, which is found near Wiesbaden in Germany. 


Gneiss con- 
taining sericite in the place of the ordinary 
more coarsely crystalline muscovite. 

A variety 
of mica-schist, made up of quartzose material 
through which sericite is distributed, in the 
manner of muscovite in the typical mica-sehist. 
sericite + -ἷσ.] 
Made up of, characterized by; or containing 
sericite.—Sericitic gneiss. Same as sericite-gneiss. 


Sericocarpus (ser’1-k06-kiir’ pus), n. [NL. (C.G. 


Nees, 1832), so called in allusion to the silky 
hairs covering the achenes; < Gr. σηρικός, silken, 
+ καρπός, fruit.] A genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe Asterex and subtribe Heterochro- 


mez. It is distinguished from the closely related ge- 
nus Aster by the usually ovoid involucre with coria- 
ceous whitish green-tipped squamose bracts, imbricated 
in several ranks, by few-flowered heads with about 
five white rays, and by always silky hairy achenes. The 
four species are natives of North America, and are 
known as white-topped aster. They are erect peren- 
nials, usually low, and spreading in colonies by hori- 
zontal rootstocks. They bear alternate sessile undi- 
vided leaves, and numerous small heads of whitish 
flowers, which are borne in a flat corymb. S. asteroides 
and S. linifolius are the common species of the Atlan- 


tic States. 

[Origin obseure.} In 
alchemy, a red tincture: contrasted with bufo, 
black tincture. The words were used to terrify 
the uninitiated. 


Out goes 

The fire ; and down th’ alembecs, and the furnace; 
Both sertcon and bufo shall be lost. 
Piger Henricus, or what not.’ Thou wretch! 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
[Ν1,. (La- 
treille, 1825), < Gr. σηρικός, silken, + στόμα, 
mouth.] The typical genus of Sericostomatide. 
Two species inhabit the southern United States. The 


adults are elongate, appear in summer, and do not stray 
from the margins of their breeding-places. The larve live 


_ in cylindrical cases in small and moderately swift streams. 


S. personatum is a British species. 


Sericostomatide (ser’i-k0-sto-mat’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL. (Stephens, 1836, as Sericostomidz), < Seri- 
costoma(t-) + ~idee. | A family of peculiar 
trichopterous insects or caddis-flies, typified by 
the genus Sericostoma. Itisa large and wide-spread 
group, represented in nearly all parts of the world, and 
comprises (usually) excessively hairy insects, for the most 
part uniform in color or with few markings. The larve 
generally inhabit streams, and their cases, usually formed 
of sand or small stones, vary greatly in form. 


sericterium (ser-ik-té’ri-um), .; pl. sericteria 


(-#).. [NL., irreg, ς Gr. σηρικόν, silk, + term. 
-τῆριον.] A spinning-gland; a glandular appa- 
ratus in insects for the secretion of silk. Seric- 
teria have been compared to salivary glands when consist- 
ing of larger or smaller tubes opening near the mouth. 
Such organs occur in various insects, and in different parts 
of their bodies. The most important are those of silk- 
worms, 


The larva of the antlion has its spinning organs at the 
opposite end of the body, the wall of the rectum . . . tak- 
ing the place of the sertcteria. Claus, Zool. (trans.), p. 532. 


sericultural (ser’i-kul-tir-al), a. Same as seri- 


cicultural. 
Same as serici- 
culture. 
[ς sericul- 
ture + -ist.] Same as sericiculturist. 
[NL. (Swainson, 
1825), dim. of LL. sericum, silk: see Seric, silk.] 
An Australian genus of Oriolidz or of Paradi- 
seidz, with sericeous black and golden-yellow 
plumage; regent-birds, as S. melinus or chryso- 
cephalus, the common regent-bird. The posi- 
tion of the genus has been much questioned. 
See cut under regent-bird. 
[ME., also serye, ς OF. *serie, ς L.'se- 
ries, 8, row: see series.] A series. 
What may I conclude of this longe serye, 
But after wo I rede us to be merye? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 2209. 
[See cariama.] A 
remarkable South American bird, whose name 
is as unsettled in orthography as is its position 
in the ornithological system. It is usually regard- 
ed as grallatorial, and related to the cranes, but some- 
times placed with the birds of prey, next to the African 


secretary-bird, which it resembles in some respects. It is 
3 feet long; the wing 15 inches, the tail 13, the tarsus 7}; 





seriema 


the legs are bare above the suffrago; the head is crested 
with a frontal egret; the billis red; the bare orbit bluish ; 
the iris yellow; the 
plumage is dark, but 
somewhat variegat- 
ed with lighter col- 
ors, and the tail is 
Me with white. 

e seriema inhabits 
the campos of Brazil 
and northern Para- 
guay, and may be do- 
mesticated. For its 
technical names, see 
Cariama and Caria- 
we MidZ. . 


series (sé’réz or 
sé’ri-6z), η. pl. 
series. [In earlier 
use (ME.) serie, 
< OF. *serie, F. 
série = Sp. Pg. It. 
serie; ¢ L. series, 
@ row, succes- 
sion, course, se- 
ries, connection, 
ete., ς serere, pp. 
sertus, join toge- 
ther, bind, = Gr. 
εἴρειν, fasten, bind; ef. σειρά, a rope, Skt. γ si, 
bind. From the same L. verb are also ult. E. as- 
sert, desert, dissert, exert, exsert, insert, seraglio, 
serial, εἴο.] 1. A continued succession of simi- 
lar things, or of things bearing a similar rela- 
tion to one another; an extended order, line, or 
course; sequence ; succession: as, a series of 
kings; a series of calamitous events; defini- 
tions arranged in several distinct series. 
A dreadful series of intestine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 325. 
A series of unmerited mischances had pursued him from 
that moment. , Tristram Shandy, vi. 13. 
2. In geol., a set of strata having some com- 
mon mineral or fossil characteristic and de- 
posited in an epoch: as, the Wenlock series. 
—38. Inchem., a number of elements or com- 
pounds which have certain common properties 
and relations, or which exhibit, when arranged 
in orderly succession, a constant difference 
from member to member. Thus lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, and cesium form a natural series 
having the properties of the alkaline metals, ané certain 
striking physical relations to the other elements. The 
hydrocarbons methane (CH,), ethane (CgH¢g), propane 
(CgHg), etc., form a series having the constant difference 
Cc etween successive members, but all the members 
having in common great chemical stability, slight reac- 


tive properties, and incapacity to unite directly with any 
element or radical. 


4. In numis., a set of coins made at any one 
place or time, or issued by any one sovereign 
or government. 

In the Thracian Chersonese the most important series 
is one of small autonomous silver pieces, probably of the 
town of Cardia. neye, Brit., XVII. 640. 
5. In philately, a set of similar postage- or reve- 
nue-stamps.—6. In math., a progression; also, 
more usually, an algebraic expression appear- 
ing as a sum of a succession of terms subject 
to a regular law. In many cases the number of terms 


is infinite, in which case the addition cannot actually be 
performed ; it is, however, indicated. 


7. In systematic bot., according to Gray, the 
first group below kingdom and the next above 
class: equivalent to phylum (which see). In 
Bentham and Hooker’s “Genera” it is a group of co- 
horts with four stages between it and kingdom; in 
Engler’s system it usually has the rank of an order 
in zodlogy and is given the ordinal termination -ales. 
In the code of nomenclature adopted by American 
botanists in 1904 (Canon 4) its, use is not recognized 
except in the sense of a group which may differ with 
different authors, 

8. In zo6l., a number of genera in a family, of 
families in an order, ete.; a section or division 
of a taxonomic group, containing two or more 
groups of a lower grade: loosely and. variably 
used, like grade, group, cohort, phalanx, ete.— 
9. In απο. pros., same as colon!, 2.—10. In 
bibliography, a set of volumes, as of periodical 
publications or transactions of societies, sepa- 
rately numbered from another set of the same 


ο gpeinteas Abbreviated ser.—Abel’s series, the 
series 





Seriema (Cartama cristata). 
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Arithmetical series, a succession of quantities each dif- 
fering from the preceding by the addition or subtraction 
of a constant difference, as 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, ete., or 10, 8, 6, 
4, 2, 0, —2, —4, —6, etc.; algebraically, a, a+ d, a+ 2d, 
a + 3d, a + 4d, etc., or 2, z—d, z—2d, z—3d, z—4d, οἵς., 
where a represents the least term, z the greatest, and d the 
common difference.— Ascending series, a series accord- 
ing to ascending powers of the variable, as a, + a,2+a,2? 


5509 


+a,2°+a,2*+...—Berno 
lian.— Binet’s series, the series 


Sdn tatty 1 : 
Φ(μ) ah w(x—})dx + uae fe a1—aXa—})dx+... 


eh su απ θμαζ]ωα T dow lye? 
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ο 


where ¢() is defined by the equation 
TQS VR eee 6 oH + $(v), 


Binomial series, the series of the binomial theorem.— 
irmann’s series, the series of Biirmann’s theorem 
(which see, under theorem).—Cayley’s series, the series 


f@a@+a+bt+e+te+...)=f@w@+b+ec+e+...) 
a 
+f da. Ε(ᾳ -|-ο--6--. . «) 
0 


a a+é 
if af d(a +b) f’"(a@+e+...)+... 
ο ο 


Circular series, a series whose terms depend on circular 
functions, as sines, cosines, etc.— Contact series of the 
metals. Same as electromotive serices.— Continued se- 
ries, a continued fraction.—Convergent or converging 
series. See converging.— Descending series. See de- 
scending.— De Stairville’s series, the series 


(l—kz)— 7/* =14 az+a(a+kz?/2! 
+a(a+k) (a+ 2h)2z°/8!+... 
Determinate series,.a series whose terms depend on 
different powers or other functions of a constant.—Di- 


richlet’s series, the series τς) =, where (2) is the 


series. See Bernoul- 


Legendrian symbol.— Discontinuous series, a series 
the value of the sum of which does not vary continuously 
with the independent variable, so that for certain values 
of the variable the series represents one function and for 
other values another. ‘Thus, the series 


sind --ᾱ εἴπ οφ --} εἶπδφ-- ... 


is equal {ο 4¢ for values of ¢ between --π and +7; but 
for values between π and 27, it is equal to 3(7 —¢).—Di- 
vergent series, See divergent.—Double series, a series 
the general term of which contains two variable integers. 
Such a series is the following: 


Boo + @o1% + BoB? he o's 
+419 COS% +4,,%COSH +4,.47 008% +... 
+ @oo COS 2% + A. ,% COS 24 4-a..%? 008 21 -|-... 
+. ee 


Eisenstein’s series, the double series the general term 
of which is 1/(M?+ N2 +...)*, where M, N, are integers 
varying independently from 1 to o.—Electrochemical, 
electromotive, equidifferent series. See the adjec- 
tives.—Exponential series, a series whose terms depend 
on exponential quantities.—Factorial series, a series 
proceeding by factorials instead of powers of the variable. 
—Farey series, a succession of all proper vulgar frac- 
tions whose terms do not exceed a given limit, arranged 
in order of their magnitudes.—Fibonacci’s series, the 
phyllotactic succession of numbers: 0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8,13, 21, 
34, 55, 89, etc. These numbers are such that the sum of any 
two successive ones gives the next, a property possessed 
also by the series 2, 1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 18, 29, 47, 76, etc., and by 
no other series except derivatives of these. The series is 
named from the Italian mathematician Fibonacci or Leo- 
nardo of Pisa (first part of the thirteenth century), who 
first considered it. Also called Lamé’s series.— te 
series, a regular succession of figurate numbers.— te 
series, a polynomial consisting of all the terms which sat- 
isfy a certain general condition, especially when, by virtue 
of that condition, they have a determinate linear order. — 
on eee by series. See fluent.—Fourier’s series, the 
series 


ι ce a ei 
et ae ee f(8)d8 + cos a. = Pad, f(8) cos β.ἀβ 
πμ f(a) sin p.a8 + cos2e.* ] 1(8)c08 29.48 
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Functional series, a series in which the general term 
contains a variable operational exponent.— Gaussian 
series, See Gaussian.—Geometrical series, a series in 
which the terms increase or decrease by a common multi- 
plier or common divisor, termed the common ratio. See 
progression.—Gregory’s series, the series arc tan 7 = 
e—inr+igi—ia?+ . . «-- onic series, the finite 
series 1+4+4+}+...+1/n, which is nearly equal to 
nat log Yn(n+ 1)+1/6n(n + 1) + 0.5772156649.— Heine’s 
series, or Heinean series, the series 


at 9? 19% Loe ge Pee ie 
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invented by Heine in 1847.— Hyperbolic series, a series 
whose sum depends upon the quadrature of the hyper- 
bola, as the harmonie series.— Hype ometric series. 
Same as Gaussian series.— Inde te series. See 
indeterminate.—Infinite series, an algebraical expres- 
sion κος oie as a sum of terms, but differing therefrom 
in that the terms are infinite in number. The most usual 
way of writing an infinite series is to set down a few of 
the first terms added together, and then to append ‘‘+-..., 
or + etc.,” which is not addition, certainly, but is the in- 
dication of something analogous to the addition of the 
terms given. Another way is to write a general expression 
for any one of the terms of the series, and to prefix to this 
Σ, the sign for summation.—In series, See in parallel, 
under parallel.—Jet-rock series. See jet2.—Karoo se- 
ries, See karoo,— ange’s series, the series of La- 
grange’s theorem (which see, under theorem).—Lambert’s 
series, the series . 
x x? x 
I—eti—etizgt:: i 





seringa 
That the nth differential coefficient relatively to x should 
be equal to 2n! is the necessary and sufficient condition 
of n being prime.— Lamé’s series. Same as Fibonacei's 
series.— Laplace’s series, the series of Laplace’s theorem 
(which see, under theorem).— Law of a series, that rela- 
tion which subsists between the successive terms of a se- 
ries, and by which their general term may be expressed.— 
Leibnitz’s series, the series 
D”uv = uD”v + mDu, 1 —10 
m— 

+ tut °} 1) peu. )--2ν Τε. 
Logarithmic series, a series whose terms depend on 
logarithms.— Maclaurin’s series, the series of Mac- 
laurin’s theorem (which see, under theorem).—Malaco- 
zoic series, See malacozoic.—Mixed series, a series 
whose summation partly depends on the quadrature of 
the circle and partly on that of the hyperbola.—Num- 
mulitic series. See nummulitic.—OGlitic series. See 
odlite.— Osborne series, in geol., a division of the Lower 
Tertiary series, νο τὰ Ba subgroup in the Oligocene of 
the Hampshire basin, England, and the Isle of Wight. 
It consists of clays, marls, sands, and limestones, in 
which are fresh-water shells, and is about seventy feet 
in thickness. Also called St, Helen’s beds.— Pea-grit 
series. See pea-grit.— Reciprocal series, a series each 
term of which is the reciprocal of the corresponding 
term of another series.—Recurrent series, a series in 
which each term is a given linear function of a certain 
number of those which precede it.— series. 
See recurring.— Red Marl series. See marl1.— Rever- 
sion of series. See reversion.—Rhizoristic series. 
See rhizoristic.— Schwab's series, the succession of posi- 
tive numbers A, B,C = A+B), D= y BC, E= (C + D), 


— 


F= το etc.—Semi-convergent series. (a) A series 
which is at first convergent and afterward divergent. 
Such series are of great value, and frequently afford ex- 
tremely close approximations. (0) A series which is con- 
vergent although if the signs of all the terms were the 
same (or their arguments considered as imaginaries were 
the same) it would be divergent.—Series dynamo. See 
electric machine, under electric.—Summation of series, 
the method of finding the sum of a series whether the 
number of terms is finite or infinite. See progression.— 
Syllogistic series, a logical sorites.— Taylor's series, 
the series of Taylor’s theorem (which see, under ). 
—The general term of a series, a function of some 
indeterminate quantity ας, which, on substituting succes- 
sively the numbers 1, 2, 8, etc., for x, produces the terms 
of the series.— Thermo-electric series. See thermo- 
electricity.—To arrange in series, as voltaic cells. See 
battery, 8 (b).— To revert a series. See revert.—Trigo- 
nometric series, a series in which the successive terms 
are sines and cosines of successive multiples of the varia- 
bles multiplied by coefficients — that is, the series 


A,+A,cos2%+A,cos27+... 

+B, sin 2+B,s8in2¢+... 
series-wound (sé’réz-wound), a. Noting dyna- 
mos or motors wound in series, or so that the 
whole or practically the whole armature cur- 
rent passes through the field-magnet coils. See 

electric machine, under electric. 

serif (ser’if), π. [Also ceriph and seriph ; prob. 
ς D. schreef, a stroke, line, ς schrijven, write, 
scratch.] The short cross-line put as a finish 
at the ends of the terminating or unconnected 
strokes of roman or italic types, as in H, 1, d, 


and y. In the Elvevir it is short and stubby ; in some 
French styles it is long, flat, and slender ; in the Scotch- 
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Elzevir. French. Scotch-face. 
face it is curved like a bracket on the inner side. 

Seriform (sé’ri-férm), a. [< L. Seres, Gr. Z7pec, 
the Chinese, + forma, form.] Noting a section 
of the Altaie family of languages, comprisin 
the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, ete. (Rare. | 

serigraph (ser’i-graf), π. An instrument for 
testing the uniformity of raw silk. 

Serilophus (sé-ril’6-fus), 2. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837), emended to Sericolophus (Reichenbach, 
1850), < Gr. σηρικός, silken, + λόφος, crest.] An 
Indian genus of broadbills of the subfamily 
Euryleming, containing such species as S, lu- 
natus, the lunated broadbill, which ranges from 
Tenasserim to Rangoon. S. rubropygius 16 α 
Nepaulese species. 

serimeter (se-rim’e-tér), n. An instrument for 
testing the tensile strength of silk thread. 

serin (ser’in),”. [< F. serin, m., serine, f. (NL. 
Serinus), OF. serin, serein = Pr. serin (ML, se- 
rena): origin unknown. There is no support 
for the proposed derivations from L. citrinus 
(see citrine), or L.serenus (see serene), or L. 
siren (see siren).] Asmall bird of central and 
southern Europe, the finch Fringilla serinus or 
Serinus hortulanus, closely related to the canary. 
It very closely resembles the wild canary in its natural 
coloration, and the canary is in fact a kind of serin-finch. 
See Serinus (with cut). 

serinette (ser-i-net’), n. [F., < seriner, teach 
a bird to sing, < serin, a serin: see serin.} A 
small hand-organ used in the training of song- 
birds; a bird-organ. 

serin-finch (ser’in-finch), n. The serin or other 
finch of the genus Serinus, as a canary-bird. 

seringa (se-ring’gi), ». [So called because 
caoutchoue was used to make syringes; < Pg. 








serio-comical (sé’ri-6-kom’i-kal), a. 


Seriola (s6-ri’6-li), n. 


serioline (sé6-ri’6-lin), a. and n. 


serioso (si-ri-6’s6), adv. 


serious (sé’ri-us), a. 





seringa 


sermga = Sp. seringa = It. sciringa, scilinga = 
OF. siringue, syringue, F. seringue, a syringe: 
see syringe.| A name of several Brazilian trees 
of the genus Hevea, yielding india-rubber.— 
Se Oil, Same as siringa-oil (which see, under oil). 
seringhi (se-ring’gé), n. ΠΕ. Ind,] A musical 
instrument. of the viol class, used.in India. 
Serinus (sé-ri’nus), ». [NL. (Koch, 1816), from 
the specific name of Fringilla serinus, < Ἐ'. serin, 
Ά serin: see serin.] A genus of birds of the 
family Fringillide ; the serins, serin-finches, or 
canaries. The common serin is S. hortulanus; the ca- 





Serin (Serinus hortulanus). 


nary is S. canarius of Madeira and the Canary Islands and 
Azores —in its wild state hardly more than a variety of 
the foregoing; a third species, S. awrifrons or canonicus, 
inhabits Palestine. There are more than a dozen other 


Ἀβροοίθ 30)! ὶ ‘ 
serlo-comic (sé’ri-6-kom’ik), a. Having a mix- 


ture of seriousness and comieality. 
Same as 
serio-comic. 


serio-comically (sé’ri-6-kom’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 


half-serious, half-comic manner. 

NL. (Cuvier, 1829), from 
an Itahan name of the type species, S.. du- 
merili.| A genus of carangoid fishes; the am- 
ber-fishes, of moderate and large size, often 
of showy coloration, and valuable for food. 8s. 
zonata is the rudder-fish ; S. rivoliana and S. falcata are 
known as rock-salmon in Florida; S. lalandi or dorsalis is 
called yellowtail. ‘These fishes inhabit warm waters of 
the Atlantic, the rudder-fish going as far north as Cape 
Cod. See cut under amber-jish. 


Seriolinze (sé ‘ri-9-li’né), η. pl. [<Seriola +-inez.] 


A subfamily of Carangide, typified by the ge- 
nus Seriola, with the premaxillaries protractile, 
the pectoral fins short and not faleate, maxil- 
laries with a distinct supplemental. bone, and 
the anal fin shorter than the second dorsal. It 
includes the amber-fishes, pilot-fish, ete. See 
cuts under.amber-fish and Naucrates. 
1. a. Of, or 
having characteristics of, the Seriolinz. 

ΤΙ. ». A carangoid fish of the subfamily Se- 
rioling. ) 
[It.: see serious.) In 
music, in 8. serious, grave, thoughtful manner. 
[Early mod. Ἡ. seriouse, 
seryouse ; < ME. seryows, ς OF. serieux, F. séri- 
eux = It. serioso, < ML. seriosus, an extension 
of L. sérius (> It. Sp. Pg. serio), grave, earnest, 
serious; perhaps for *sevrius, and in effect an- 
other form of severus, grave, serious, austere, 
severe: see severe. Some compare AS. swer, 
swar = OS. swar = OF ries. swére = MD. swaere, 
D. zwaar = MLG. swaér = OHG. swari, swar, 
MHG. swere, G. schwer, heavy, weighty, = Icel. 
svarr = Sw. svdr = Dan. sver, heavy, = Goth. 
swérs, esteemed, honored (lit. ‘heavy’ ?); ef. 
Lith. swaris, heavy, svéras, svdras, weight.] 
1. Grave in feeling, manner, or disposition ; 
solemn; earnest; not light, gay, or volatile; 
of things, springing from, expressing, or indu- 
cing gravity or earnestness of feeling. 

Away, you fool! the king is serious, 


And cannot now admit your vanities. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, iii. 3. 


Iam more serious than my custom; you 
Must be so too, if heed me. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 219. 


Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair. 
Pope, Dunciad, i. 21. 


Retracing step by step our homeward walk, 
With many a laugh among our serious talk. 
Lowell, Agassiz, iv. 1. 


2. Inearnest; not jesting or making pretense. 


1 hear of peace and war in newspapers; but Iam never 
alarmed, except when I am informed that the sovereigns 
want treasure; then I know that the monarchs are sert- 
ous. Disraeli. 
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3. Important; weighty; not trifling. 


Socrates . . . was nat ashamed to account daunsinge 
amonge the seriouse disciplines, for the commendable 
beautie, for the apte and proportionate meuinge, and for 
the craftie disposition and facionyng of the body. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 20, 
I'll hence to London on a serious matter. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 5. 47. 


The State of Ireland being thus in combustion, a serious 

Consultation is holden whom to send to quench it. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 387. 
4. Attended with danger; giving rise to ap- 
prehension: as, a serious illness. 

With serious lung-complication a full rash [of measles] 
may recede. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 926. 
5. Deeply impressed with the importance of 
religion; making profession of or pretension 
to religion. [Now cant.] 

And Peter Bell... 
Grew serious —from his dress and mien 
"Twas very plainly to be seen 


Peter was quite reformed. 
' Shelley, Peter Bell the Third, i. 1. 


Serious family— ... each female servant required to 
join the Little Bethel Congregation three times every 
Sunday—with a serious footman. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xvi. 


=§$yn. 1, Solemn, etc. See grave3.—1 and 2 Sedate, staid, 

sober, earnest.— 3, Great, momentous. : 
seriously! (sé’ri-us-li), adv. 1. In a serious 

manner; gravely; solemnly; in earnest; with- 

out levity: as, to think seriously of amending 

one’s life. 

Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 125. 

2. In a grave or alarming degree or manner; 

so as to give ground for apprehension. 

The sounder side of. a beam should always be placed 
downwards, Any flaw on the lower surface will seriously 
weaken the beam. 

, R. S. Ball, Experimental Mechanics, p. 188. 
seriously?t (sé’ri-us-li), adv. [< *serious2 (< L 
series, series) + -ly?.] Ina series; seriatim. 

Thus proceeding to the letters, to shewe your Grace 
summarily, for rehersing everything seriously, I shal over 
long moleste your Grace, 

State Papers, i, 299. (Halliwell.) 

seriousness (s6’ri-us-nes), η. The condition 

or character of being serious, in any sense of 
that word. 


seriph, ». See serif. 
Serj. An abbreviation of serjeant. 


Serjania (ser-ja’ni-i),. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 
named after P. Serjeant, a French botanist. ] 
A genus of polypetalous shrubs of the family 


Sapindacee and tribe Paullinieez. — It is character- 
ized by irregular flowers with five concave sepals (or with 
two of them united), four petals, a wavy disk enlarging 
into four glands, eight stamens united at the base, a three- 
celled ovary containing three solitary ovules, and ripening 
into three indehiscent wing-fruits bearing the seed at the 
apex. About 172 species are recognized, all of tropical 
and subtropical America, They are climbing or twin- 
ing shrubs, with alternate compound leaves, often pel- 
lucid-dotted, and yellowish flowers in axillary racemes or 
panicles, frequently tendril-bearing. Some of the species 
are narcotic-poisonous, S. lethalis, of Brazil, there called 
timboe, being used as a fish-poison. For S. polyphylla, see 
basket-wood. 


serjantt, π. An obsolete spelling of sergeant. 

serjeant, serjeancy, etc. See sergeant, ete. 

serk}, n. A Middle English spelling of sark. 

serkelt,n. A Middle English spelling of circle. 

serlichet, adv. Same as serely. 

sermocinal (sér-mos’i-nal), a. [Irreg. ¢ L. ser- 
mocinari, talk, discourse, + -al.] Pertaining to 
speech. 

sermocination (sér-mos-i-na’shon), n. [ς F. 
sermocination, ς L. sermocinatio(n-), < sermoci- 
nart (> It. sermocinare), talk, discourse, ha- 
rangue, < sermo(n-), speech, talk, discourse: see 
sermon.| 1. Speech-making. 

Sermocinations of ironmongers, felt-makers, cobblers, 
broom-men. bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, § 2. 
2. A form of prosopopeiain which the speaker, 
having addressed a real or imaginary hearer 
with a remark or especially a question, im- 
mediately answers for the hearer: as, ‘‘Is a 
man known to have received foreign money? 
People envy him. Does he own it? They 
laugh. Is he formally convicted? They for- 
give him.” 

sermocinatort (sér-mos’i-na-tor),. [< LL. ser- 
mocinator, a talker, < L. sermocinari, discourse : 
see sermocination.| One who makes speeches; 
one who talks or harangues. 

These obstreperous sermocinators make easy impression 
upon the minds of the vulgar. ' Howell. 
sermologus (sér-mol’6-gus), n.3 pl. sermologi 
(-ji). [NL., ς L. sermo, a speech, + Gr. λέγειν, 
speak: see -ology.] A volume containing vari- 
ous sermons by the church fathers and the 





sermon (sér’mon), ”. 


sermoneer (sér-mo-nér’), 7. 


sermoning 


popes, or that section of the ‘‘Legenda” which 
contains such sermons. JT G, Lee. 

[ς ME. sermon, sermone, 
sermoun, sermun, sarmon, sarmoun, < OF. ser- 
mon, sermun, sermoun, F'. sermon = Pr. sermon, 
sermo = Sp. sermdén = Pg. sermdo = It. sermone 
= Icel. sermon, < L. sermo(n-), speaking, speech, 
talk, conversation, discourse, discussion, a 
speech or discourse, report, rumor, a conversa- 
tional satire, style, a word, ete., ML. a sermon; 
perhaps akin to AS. swerian, speak: see swear, 
answer.) 11. A speech, discourse, or writing. 


But what availeth suche a longe sermoun 
Of aventures of love up and doune? 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 209. 


Yelverton mad a fayir sermone at the Sesschyonys, and 
seyd . . . so that the Bins was informyd that ther was a 
ryotows felawschep in thys contre. Paston Letters, I. 178. 


2. A discourse delivered kv a clergyman, licen- 
tiate, or other person, for the purpose of τε]- 
gious instruction and edification, during divine 
service, usually founded upon or in elucidation 
of some text or passage of Scripture. 


For alle cunnynge clerkis siththe Crist gede on erthe 
Taken oo of here sawis in sarmonis that thei 
maken, 
And be here werkis and here werdis wissen vs to Dowel. 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 266. 


So worthy a part of divine service we should greatly 
wrong, if we did not esteem Preaching as the blessed ordi- 
nance of God, sermons as keys to the kingdom of heaven, 
as wings to the soul, as spurs to the good affections of man. 

Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 22. 


A verse may find him who a Sermon flies. 
G. Herbert, The Temple, The Church Porch. 


Upon this occasion . . . he [Sydney Smith] preached in 
the cathedral two remarkable sermons, upon the unjust 
judge, and the lawyer who tempted Christ. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, viii. 


Hence —(a) A written dissertation of similar character. 
(b) Any serious address on a moral or religious theme, 
whether delivered or published, by a clergyman or by a 
layman: as, a lay sermon. (c) Any serious exhortation, 
counsel, or reproof: usually in an admonitory or reproba- 
tory sense. 
Perhaps it pay turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Burns, Epistle to a Young rviend. 


Baccalaureate sermon. See baccalaureate.— Sermon 
on the Mount, the discourse reported in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of Matthew and in the sixth chapter 
of Luke, as delivered by Christ. =Syn. 2. Sermon, Homily, 
Exhortation. Sermon is the standard word for a formal 
address on a religious subject, founded upon a text of 
Scripture. Homily is an old word for the same thing; es- 
pecially for an exposition of doctrine, but is now more 
often used for a conversational address, shorter than a 
sermon, of much directness and seriousness, perhaps upon 
a point of duty. Hxhortation is occasionally used for a 
religious address appealing to one’s conscience or calling 
8ο to the performance of duty in general or some specific 
uty 


sermon (sér’mon),v. [ς ME. sermonen, < OF. 


sermoner, EF’. sermonner = It. sermonare, dis- 
course, lecture, ¢ LL. sermonari, talk, discourse, 
< sermo(n-), speech, talk, LL. a sermon: see ser- 
mon,n.| 1. trans. 14. To discourse of, as ina 
sermon. 


To some, I know, this Methode will seeme displeasaunt, 
which had rather have good discipline delivered plainly 
in way of precepts, or sermoned at large. ἱ 

Spenser, To Sir Walter Raleigh, Prefix to F. Q. 


2. To tutor; lecture. 
Come, sermon me no further. Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 181. 


II.+ intrans. To compose or deliver a sermon ; 
discourse. 

You sermon to vs of a dungeon appointed for offendors 
and miscredents, 

Holinshed, Chron., I., Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 
[< sermon + -cer.] 
A preacher of sermons; a sermonizer. 
The wits will leave you if they once perceive 


You cling to lords; and lords, if them you leave 
For sermoneers. B. Jonson, Underwoods, lxviii. 


sermoner (sér’mon-ér), n. Same as sermonizer. 


This [grandiloquence] is the sin of schoolmasters, gov- 
ernesses, critics, sermoners, and instructors of young or old 
people. Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, De Finibus. 


sermonet, sermonette (sér’mgn-et),. [< ser- 
mon + -et.) A little sermon. [Recent.] 

It [the Rule of Benedict] opens with a sermonet or hor- 

tatory preface. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 704. 


It was his characteristic plan to preach a series of week- 
day sermonets. f 
Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 27, 1883. (Encyc. Dict.) 


sermonic (sér-mon’ik), a. [< sermon + -ie.] 
Having the character of a sermon, [Rare.] 
Conversation . . . grave or gay, satirical or σοκ σον 
sermonical (sér-mon‘i-kal), a. [ς sermonic + 
-al.| Same as sermonic. 
sermoning (sér’mon-ing), x. [< ME. sermoning ; 
verbal n. of sermon, v.] The act of preaching 


sermoning 


or teaching; hence, homily; instruction; ad- 
vice, 
But herof was so long a sermoning, 
Hit were to long to make rehersing. 
Chaucer, Good Women, Ἱ. 1184. 


If the like occasion come againe, hee shall lesse need 
the help of breviates, or historicall rhapsodies, than your 
reverence to eek out your sermonings shall need repaire 
to Postills, or Polianthea’s. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


sermonise, sermoniser. See sermonize, sermon- 
izer. 

sermonish (sér’mon-ish), a. [< sermon + -ish1.] 
Like asermon. [Rare.} Imp. Dict. 

sermonist (sér’mon-ist), π. [« sermon + -ist.] 
A writer or deliverer of sermons. 

sermonium (sér-m0‘ni-um),”.; pl. sermonia (-i). 
[NL. (see def.), < Li. sermo(n-), a speaking, dis- 
course: see sermon.}] An interlude or histori- 
eal play formerly acted by the inferior orders of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, assisted by youths, 
in the body of the church. Bailey. 

sermonize (sér’mon-iz), v.; pret. and pp. ser- 
monized, ppr. sermonizing. [< ML. sermonizari, 
< L. sermo(n-), a discourse: see sermon.] I, 
intrans. 1. To preach; discourse; harangue; 
use a dogmatic or didactic style in speaking or 
writing. 

In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven. 
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serosanguinolent (sé’ré-sang-gwin’d-lent), a. 
[< L. serum, serum, + sanguinolentus, bloody : 
see sanguinolent.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of bloody serum. 

seroset (sé’rds), a. [< NL. *serosus: see se- 
rous.| Same as serous. Dr. H. More. 

serosity (sé6-ros‘i-ti), n. [= F. sérosité = Sp. 
serosidad = Pg. serosidade = It. serosita, siero- 
sita; as serous + -ity.] 1. The state of being 
serous or watery.—2. That which is serous or 
watery; a serous fluid; serum. ([Rare.] 

In Elephantiasis Arabum . , . the other tissues, for ex- 
ample, of the lower limbs or neck become changed in struc- 
ture, intumescent, hard, and at times loaded more or less 
with serosity. J. M. Carnochan, Operative Surgery, p. 40. 

serotina (ser-6-ti’ni), π. [NL., fem. of seroti- 
nus, late: see serotine.] The decidua serotina 
(which see, under decidua). 

serotine (ser’6-tin), n. [= F. sérotine, ς L. 
serotinus, late, backward, < sero, late, at a late 
time, prob. abl. neut. of serus, late.] A small 
European bat, Vespertilio or Vesperugo seroti- 
nus, of a reddish-brown color above and paler 
grayish- or yellowish-brown below, about 3 
inches long: so ealled because it flies late in 
the evening. 

serotinous (sé-rot’i-nus), a. [= It. serotine, 
serotino, < L. serotinus, late, backward: see 
serotine.] In bot., appearing late in a season, 


Tennyson, Enoch Arden. y or later than some allied species. 


I feel as if I ought to follow these two personages of my 
sermonizing story until they come together or separate. 
ο. W. Holmes, Atlantic Monthly, LX VI. 668. 


2. To lecture; lay down the law. 


The dictates of a morose and sermonizing father. 
Chesterfield. (Latham.) 


Though the tone of it is distinctly religious, there is very 
little sermonizing and no false sentiment. 

St. James's Gazette, Dec. 22, 1886. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
3. To make sermons; compose or write a ser- 
mon. 

II, trans. To preach a sermon to; discourse 
to in a formal way; persuade, affect, or influ- 
ence by or as by a sermon. 

We have entered into no contest or competition which 
of us shall sing or sermonize the other fast asleep. 
Landor, |lmag. Conv., Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney. 

Also spelled sermonise. 

sermonizer (sér’mon-i-zér), n.. [< sermonize + 
-erl,]| A preacher or writer of sermons: used 
chiefly in a depreciatory sense. Also spelled 
sermoniser. 

He [Crowley] was not less a favorite sermonizer. He 
touched a tremulous chord in the hearts of the people, and 


his opinions found an echo in their breasts. 
I. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 377. 


sermount,”. A Middle English form of sermon. 
sermountain (sér’moun’tan), n. [ς OF. ser- 
montain, ‘‘siler mountain, bastard loveage ” 
(Cotgrave): see Siler.] A European umbel- 
liferous plant, probably a species of Laserpi- 
tium, LD. Siler. 
sermuncle (sér’mung-kl), η. [ς L. sermuncu- 
lus, a little discourse, common talk, tattle, dim. 
of sermo(n-), discourse, talk: see sermon.| A 
little sermon or discourse. 
The essence of this devotion is a series of sermuncles, 
meditations, σπα or prayers. 
hurch Times, April 2, 1886. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
serofibrinous (se-ro-fi’bri-nus),a. [< L. serum 
+ E. fibrin: see fibrinous.] Consisting of serum 
which contains fibrin. 
seron, ». [Trade-name; cf. seroon.] An ob- 
long package of mate, or Paraguay tea, holding 
about 200 pounds, of which the outer wrapping 
material is raw hide put on and sewed together 
while green, the subsequent shrinkage in dry- 
ing compacting the mass. 
seroon (se-rén’), ». [Also ceroon, seron, se- 
rone; < Sp. serén, a hamper, crate (= Pg. cei- 
rdo, a great basket), aug. of sera, a large 
pannier or basket, also a rush, = Pg. ceira, a 
basket used by porters, a frail, also a rush. 
Cf. Cat. Sp. sarria, a net or basket woven of 
rushes, = OF. sarrie, a pannier; origin uncer- 
tain.] A hamper, pannier, or crate in which rai- 
sins, figs, almonds, and other fruit, seeds and 
other articles, especially from Spain or the Med- 
iterranean, are commonly packed. 
seropneumothorax (sé-r6-nii-m6-th6’raks), n. 
[< L. serum, serum, + Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + θώ- 
pag, breast.] The presence of serous fluid to- 
gether with gas or air in a pleural cavity: same 
as pneumohydrothorax. 
seropurulent. (s6-r6-pi’ré-lent), a. [< L. se- 
rum, serum, + purulentus, purulent.} Com- 
posed of serum mixed with pus. 


serous (sé’rus), α. [ς OF. sereux, F. séreux = 
Sp. Pg. seroso = It. sieroso, < NL. *serosus, < 
L. serum, whey, serum: see serum.] 1. Hav- 
ing the character or quality of serum; of or 
pertaining to serum or serosity: as, a serous 
fluid; serous extravasation.— 2. Secreting, con- 
taining, or conveying serum; causing serosi- 
ty; coneerned in serous effusion: as, a serous 
membrane; a serous surface.—3. Consisting 
of whey. 
Bland, a subacid liquor made out of the serous part of 
the milk. Scott, Pirate, vi. 


Serous liquid or fluid, any liquid formed in the body 
similar to blood-serum, such as that which moistens se- 
rous membranes, or as the cephalorachidian fluid, or as 
that which accumulates in tissues or cavities in dropsy. 
But the liquid part of uncoagulated blood is called plasma, 
and the contents of lymphatic vessels are called lymph, 
and the latter word is used in application to other serous 
liquids, especially when they are normal in quantity and 
quality.—Serous membrane. See membrane. | 

serpedinous (sér-ped’i-nus), a. [< ML. serpe- 
do (-din-), equiv. to serpigo (-gin-), ringworm: 
see serpiginous.| Serpiginous. [Rare.] 

The itch is a corrupt humour between the skin and the 
flesh, running with a serpedinous course till it hath defiled 
the whole body. . Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 501. 

Serpens (sér’penz), π. [L.: see serpent.], An 
ancient northern constellation intimately con- 
nected with, but not treated as a part of, Ophi- 
uchus ( which see). 

serpent (sér’pent),a.and n. (Orig. adj., but in 
K. first used as a noun; also formerly and dial. 
sarpent; «ΜΕ. serpent, < OF, serpent, sarpent, F. 
serpent, dial. sarpent, sarpan, a serpent, snake, 
a musical instrument so called, = Pr. sarpent 
= Sp. serpiente = Pg. It. serpente, a serpent, < 
L. serpen(t-)s, creeping, aS a noun a creeping 
thing, a serpent (also applied to a louse), ppr. 
of serpere, creep, = Gr. ἔρπειν, ereep, kt. 
ν΄ sarp, creep (> sarpa, a snake); usually iden- 
tified also with L. repere, creep (see repent?, 
reptile), the  sarp being perhaps seen also in 
E. salve: see salvel.] I, a. 1. Crawling on the 
belly, as a snake, or reptant, as an ophidian; 
of or pertaining to the Serpentia: correlated 
with salient and gradient. 2, Having the form 
or nature of. a serpent; of a kind similar to 
that which a serpent has or might have. 

Back on herself her serpent pride had curl’d. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
3. Serpentine; winding; tortuous. 
Their serpent windings and deceiving crooks. 
P, Fletcher, Purple Island, ii. 9. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. A sealy creature that crawls on the 
belly; a limbless reptile; properly, a snake; 
any member of the order Ophidia (which see for 
technical characters). Serpent and snake now mean 
precisely the same thing; but the word s is some- 
what more formal or technical than snake, so that itseldom 
applies to the limbless lizards, many of which are popu- 
larly mistaken for and called snakes, and snake had origi- 
nally a specific meaning. (See snake.) Serpents are found 
all over the world, except in very cold regions. Most 
of them are timid, inoffensive, and defenseless animals ; 
others are among the most dangerous and deadly of all 
creatures. Some are very powerful, in consequenceof their 
great size and faculty of constriction, as boas, pythons, 
and anacondas. Those which are not venomous are known 
as innocuous serpents, or Innocua ; those which are poison- 
ous are noxious serpents, or Nocua, sometimes collectively 
called Thanatophidia. All are carnivorous ; and most are 





serpent 


able, by means of their dilatable mouths and the general 
distensibility of their bodies, to swallow animals of greater 
girth than themselves. In cold and temperate countries 
serpents hibernate in a state of torpidity. They are 
oviparous or ovoviviparous, and in some cases the young 
take refuge from danger by crawling into the gullet of the 
mother, whence the common belief that snakes swallow 
their young. Most serpents can be tamed, or at least ren- 
dered gentle, by handling; others, as the rat-snake of In- 
dia, are almost domestic; but the more venomous kinds 
can be safely handled only when the fangs have been re- 
moved. There is avery general misapprehension respect- 
ing the comparative numbers of venomous and harmless 
serpents. Out of more than 300 genera of ophidians, only 
about 50, or one sixth, are poisonous, and more than half of 
these belong tothe two families Najid& and Crotalide (the 
cobra and the rattlesnake families), The true vipers (V7- 
peridz)and the sea-serpents (Hydrophid2), all venomous, 
have six or eight genera apiece; and four other venomous 
families have but one to three genera apiece. The pro- 
portion of venomous to non-venomous species is still 
smaller than that of the genera, as the latter will average 
more species to a genus than the former. Poisonous ser- 
pents are mainly confined to tropical and warm temperate 
countries; they are more numerous and diversified in the 
Old World than in the New, and rather more forms are 
Proteroglypha than Solenoglypha (see these words). Ser- 
pents large enough to be formidable from their powers 
of constriction belong to the Boidg and Pythonidz. A 
few families contain very small species, worm-like in ap- 
pearance and to some extent in habits. A majority of all 
serpents belong to one family, the harmless Colubridz. 
See cuts under the various popular and technical names. 


And hadde not ben the doublet that he hadde of a ser- 
pentes skyn, deed hadde he ben with-oute recouer. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 886. 
Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the 
field. Gen. iii. 1. 
2. [cap.] Inastron., a constellation in the north- 
ern hemisphere. See Ophiuchus.— 3. A musical 
instrument, properly of the trumpet family, 
having a cupped mouthpiece, a conical wood- 
en tube bent ns 
to and fro 
several times 
and usually 
covered with 
leather, and 
nine  finger- 
holes very ir- 
regularly dis- 
posed. Its com- 
pass extended 
from two to four 
octaves upward 
from about the 
third C below 
middle C, and included more or less diatonic and chro- 
matic tones according to the skill of the performer. Its 
tone was pervasive, though somewhat harsh... It. is said 
to have been invented by a canon of Auxerre in 1590 for 
use in church music. It was retained in orchestras until 


the invention of the contrafagotto, and is still occasion- 
ally used in French churches. 


A serpent was a good old note; a deep, rich note was 
the serpent. T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, iv. 
4. In organ-building, a reed-stop similar to the 
trombone.— 5. Figuratively, a person who in 
looks or ways suggests a serpent; a wily, treach- 
erous person; rarely, a fatally fascinating per- 
son. 


Yes 
the 





Forms of Serpent (def. 3). The left-hand figure 
is an early form of the instrument. 


e serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 

damnation of hell? Mat, xxiii. 33. 
He’s speaking now, 

Or murmuring, “ Where’s my serpent of old Nile?” 


For so he calls me, Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 25. 


6. A kind of firework which burns with a zig- 
zag, serpentine motion or light. , 

In fire-works give him leave to vent his spite, 

Those are the only serpents he can write, 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 452. 

7. In firearms, same as_serpentin.—Naked -ser- 
pents. See naked.—Pharaoh’s serpent, a chemical toy 
consisting of a small quantity of sulphocyanide of mer- 
cury enveloped in a cone of tinfoil. The cone is placed 
upright on a flat dish, and is ignited at the apex, when a 
bulky ash is at once furmed which issues from the burning 
mass in a serpent-like form.— Rat-tailed serpent. Sce 
rat-tailed.— Serpent starfish. Same as serpent-star.— 
The old serpent, Satan. 


- And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan. Rev. xx. 2. 


Some, whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither’d leaf. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
serpent (sér’pent), ο. [ς OF. serpenter, crawl 
like a serpent, wriggle (= It. serpentare,.im- 
portune, tease), ¢ serpent, a serpent: see serpent, 
n.] I, intrans. To wind along like a snake, 
as a river; take or have a serpentine course; 
meander. 
A circular view to ye utmost verge of ye horizon, which 
with the serpenting of the Thames is admirable. 
Evelyn, Diary, July 23, 1679. 
II, trans. To entwine; girdle as with the 
coils of a serpent. 
The feilds, planted with fruit-trees, whose boles are 
serpented with excellent vines. 
: Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 29, 1645. 
[Rare in both uses. ] 








serpentaria 


serpentaria (sér-pen-ta’ri-4), πι. [NL., < L. ser- 
pentaria, snakeweed: see serpentary.| The offi- 
cinal name of the rhizome and rootlets of Aris- 
tolochia Serpentaria, the Virginia snakeroot; 
serpentary-root. It has the properties of a 
stimulant tonic, acting also as a diaphoretie¢ or 
diuretic. See snakeroot. : 
Serpentariide (sér’ pen-ta-ri/i-d6), πα, pl. [NL., 
ς Serpentarius + -ide.| An African family of 
-raptorial birds, named from the genus Serpen- 
tarius: oftener called Gypogeranide. 
Serpentariinz (sér-pen-ta-ri-1’n6), 1, pl. [NL., 
< Serpentarius + -inz.] The Serpentariideas a 
subfamily of Falconide. 
Serpentarius (sér-pen-ta’ri-us),”. [NL., < L. 
*serpentarius (fem. serpentaria, 85 a noun: see 
serpentary), < serpen(t-)s, @ serpent: see ser- 
pent.| 1. The constellation Ophiuchus.—2, In 
ornith., the serpent-eaters or secretary-birds: 
Cuvier’s name (1797-8) of the genus of Falco- 
nide previously called Sagittarius, and subse- 
quently known as Secretarius, Gypogeranus, and 
Ophiotheres. See cuts under secretary-bird and 
yu desmognathous. 
serpentary (sér’pen-ta-ri), η. [< ME. serpen- 
tarie, Β'. serpentaire = It. serpentaria, < Li, ser- 
entaria, snakeweed, fem. of *serpentarius, adj., 
serpen(t-)s, @ serpent: see serpent.] 1, The 
Virginia snakeroot, Aristolochia Serpentaria.— 
2+. A kind of still. 


Do therto a galun of good reed wyne,. . 
distille him thorow a serpentarie. 
MS. in Mr, Pettigrew’s possession, 15th cent. (Halliwell.) 
serpentary-root (sér’ pen-tia-ri-rét), n. Same as 
serpentaria. 
Serpent-bearer (sér’pent-bar’ér), m. Same as 
Serpentarius, 1, or Ophwuchus. 
serpent-boat (sér’pent-bot), η. 
ban-manche. 
serpent-charmer (sér’pent-chiir’mér), m. One 
who-charms or professes to charm or control 
serpents by any means, especially by the power 
of music; a snake-charmer. The practice is of very 
ancient origin, and is best_ known in modern times by its 


. and thanne 


Same as pam- 


application to the cobra-di-capello in India. This most x of a serpent. 
venomous of serpents is allured by the simple monoto- 86 


nous music of a pipe, and easily captured by the expert 
charmer, who then extracts its fangs and tames the snake 
for exhibition. 


serpent-charming (sér’pent-chiir’ming), n. 
The act or practice of fascinating and captur- 
ing serpents, especially by means of music. See 
serpent-charmer. 

serpentcleide (sér’pent-klid), ». [Irreg. < ser- 
pent (L. serpen(t-)s, equiv. to Gr. ὄφις) + (ophi)- 
cleide.| A musical instrument invented in Eng- 
land in 1851, which was essentially an ophicleide 
with a wooden tube. It was too large to be 
carried by the player. 

Mepeninamounihee (sér’ pent-ka’kum-bér), n. 
Same as snake-cucumber; also, a long-fruited 
variety of the muskmelon. See cucumber. 

serpent-deity (sér’ pent-d6i-ti),. The deity, 
divinity, or god of the Ophites, otherwise known 


as the god Abraxas. He is commonly represented 
in the form of a man with a hawk’s head, legs like twin 
serpents, and holding in one hand a scourge and in the 
other a shield. This figure is one of the commonest and 
most characteristic of the so-called Gnostic gems, and is 
modified from a conventional figure of Horus or Osiris. 
Also called ophis, serpent-god, snake-deity, etc. See cuts 
under Abraxas. 


serpent-eagle (sér’ pent-6’¢1),m. A book-name 
of hawks of the genus Spilornis. 

serpent-eater (sér’pent-6e’tér), n. 1. One who 
or that which eats serpents; specifically, a 
large long-legged raptorial bird of Africa, the 
secretary-bird (which see, with cut).—2, A 
kind of wild goat found in India and Cashmere, 
Capra megaceros, the markhor: so called from 
some popular misapprehension. 

serpenteau (ser-pen-td’),”. [< F. serpenteau, 
a young serpent, a serpent (firework), dim. of 
serpent, 8, pre see serpent.| Aniron circle 
having small spikes to which squibs are at- 
tached, employed in the attack or defense of a 
breach. 

Serpentes (sér-pen’téz), ». pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
serpen(t-)s, a serpent: see serpent.) 11. Inthe 
Linnean system, the second order of the third 
class (Amphibia), containing limbless reptiles 
referred to six genera, Crotalus, Boa, Coluber, 
Anguis, Amphisbena, and Cecilia, the first three 
of which are properly serpents, or Ophidia, the 
fourth and fifth are lizards, or Lacertilia, and 
the sixth is amphibian. See Amphibia, 2 (a). 
—2. Same as Ophidia. 

serpent-fish (sér’pent-fish), ». The bandfish or 
snake-fish, Cepola rubescens. See cut under 
Cepolide. 
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serpent-god (sér’pent-god),n, A serpent-deity ; 
a snake-god. 

serpent-grass (sér’pent-gris), n. The alpine 
bistort, Polygonum vwiparum. It is a dwarf herb, 
4 to 8 inches high, with a spike of flesh-colored flowers, or 
in their place little red bulblets which serve for propaga- 
tion. It grows well northward or on mountains in both 


hemispheres. 
Serpentia (sér-pen’shi-ii), ». pl. [NL., < L. ser- 


pentia, serpents, neut. pl. of serpen(t-)s, creep- , 


ing: see serpent.] An old name, originating 
with Laurenti (1768), of serpents (ophidians), 
or limbless sealed reptiles. Laurenti included some 
limbless lizards in this order Serpentia, which excepted, 
the term is the same as Ophidia. In Merrem’s system 
(1820) Serpentia are the same as Ophidia, but included the 
amphisbenians. See Serpentes, 

[ς L. ser- 


serpentiform (sér-pen’ti-férm), a. 
pen(t-)s, a serpent, + forma, form.] Having 
the form of a serpent; serpentine; ophidian in 
structure or affinity; snake-like: said chiefly 
of reptiles which are not serpents, but resemble 
them: as, a serpentiform lizard or amphibian. 


ties 





d (Chtrotes canaliculatus). 





Serpentiform L 


The one here figured is an amphisbenian, with a small 
pair of limbs like ears just behind the head. (See Chi- 
rotes.) Other examples are figured under amphisbena, 
blind-worm, glass-snake, Pseudopus, and scheltopusik. 
serpentigenous (sér-pen-tij’e-nus), a. [ς L. 
serpentigena, serpent-born, ¢ serpen(t-)s, a ser- 
pent, + -genus, produced (see -genous).] Bred 
[Rare.] Imp. Dict. 
entine (sér’pen-tin or -tin), α. απᾶ π. [I. a. 
ς ME. serpentyne, < OF. serpentin, F. serpentin 
= Sp. Pg. It. serpentino, of a serpent, ¢ LL. ser- 
pentinus, of a serpent, < L. serpen(t-)s, a ser- 
pent: see serpent. II. n. < ME. serpentin, a can- 
non, < OF. serpentin, m., the cock of a harque- 
bus, part of an alembiec, serpentine, f., a kind of 
alembic, a kind of cannon, F. serpentine, ser- 
pentine (stone), grass-plantain, = It. serpentina, 
f., a kind of alembic; ML. serpentina, f., a kind 
of cannon, serpentine (stone); from the adj. ] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to or resembling a serpent. 


The bytter Chega A hi to enchace 


Of the venym callid serpentyne. 
Lydgate, MS. Ashmole 39, 1.6. (Halliwell.) 


Especially —(a) Having or resembling the qualities or 
instincts ascribed to serpents; subtle; cunning; treach- 
erous or dangerous. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from so serpentine a companion as I 
am. Sir P. Sidney. 
It is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the 
columbine innocency. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 282. 


Being themselves without hope, they would drive all 
others to despair, employing all their force and serpentine 
craft, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 142. 


(0) Moving like a serpent; winding about; writhing ; 
wriggling ; meandering ; coiling ; crooked ; bent; tortu- 
ous; sinuous; zigzag; anfractuous; specifically, in the 
mange, lolling out and moving over the bit, as a horse’s 
tongue, 

The not inquiring into the ways of God and the strict 
rules of practice has been instrumental to the aber bape! 
them free from the serpentine enfoldings and labyrinths of 
dispute. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Ded., p. 3. 


Till the travellers arrived at Vivian Hall, their conver- 
sation turned upon trees, and avenues and serpentine ap- 
proaches. Miss Edgeworth, Vivian, i. 


(c) Beginning and ending with the same word, as a line of 
poetry, as if returning upon itself. See serpentine verse. 
— Serpentine nervure, in entom., a vein or nervure of 
the wing that forms two or more distinct curves, as in 
the membranous wings of certain beetles.— Serpentine 
verse, a verse which begins and ends with the same word. 
The following are examples: 
Crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit. 
(Greater grows the love ο Aer as pelf itself grows greater. ] 
uvenal, Satires (trans.), xiv. 189. 


Ambo florentes zetatibus, Arcades ambo, 
[Both in the bloom of life, Arcadians both.] 
Virgu, Eclogues (tr. by Conington), vii. 4. 


Serpentine ware, a variety of pebbleware. The name 
is generaliy. given to that variety which is speckled gray 
and green. 


II. ». 1+. In French usage, part of the lock of 
an early form of harquebus; a match-holder, 
resembling a pair of nippers, which could be 
brought down upon the powder in the pan. 


serpentinize 


The great feature. [of the match-lock gun} consisted in 
holding the match in a ntin or cock (or rather, the 
rototype of what afterwards became the cock in a gun- 
ock). W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 45. 


2+..A cannon in use in the sixteenth century. - 
The serpentine proper is described as having a bore of 14 
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inches, and the cannon serpentine as having a bore of 7 
inches and a shot of 534 pounds. Compare organ-gun. 


Item, iij. gounes, called serpentins. 
Paston Letters, Inventory, I. 487. 


The Serpentin, a long light cannon of small bore, and 
semi-portable, with the mouth formed to resemble the 
head of a serpent, griffin, or some fabulous monster. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 51. 


St. A kind of still; a serpentary. 


Serpentina (It.],... akind of winding limbecke or still 
called a serpentine or double SS in English. Florio. 


4, A hydrous silicate of magnesium, oceurring 
massive, sometimes fine, granular, and com- 


pact, again finely fibrous, less often slaty. It is 
usually green in color, but of many different shades, also 
red, brown, or gray, sometimes with spots resembling a 
serpent’s skin. There are numerous varieties, differing in 
structure and color. The most important of these are — 
precious or noble serpentine, under which term are com- 
prised the more or less translucent serpentines, having a 
rich oil-green color; foliated varieties, including marmo- 
lite and ves fibrous varieties, as chrysotile (some- 
times called serpentine asbestos) and metaxite. Other 
minerals more or less closely allied to or identical with 
serpentine are picrolite, williamsite, bowenite, retina- 
lite, baltimorite, vorhauserite, hydrophite, jenkinsite, 
villarsite, etc. Serpentine occurs widely distributed and 
in abundance, forming rock-masses, many of which were 
formerly regarded as being of eruptive origin, but which 
are now generally conceded to have been formed. by the 
metamorphism of various rocks and minerals; indeed, it 
has not been proved that serpentine has ever been formed 
in any other way than this. The peridotites appear to 
have been peculiarly liable to this kind of alteration, or 
serpentinization, as it is called. Massive serpen*ine has 
been extensively used for both interior and exterior archi- 
tectural and decorative purposes, but in only a few locali- 
ties isa material quarried which stands outdoor exposure 
without soon losing its polish, and eventually becoming 
disintegrated. The serpentinous rock commonly called 
verd-antique, and known to lithologists as ophicalcite, is a 
very beautiful decorative material, and has been extensive- 
ly employed for ornament in various parts of the world. 
See verd-antique. 

The Stones are ioyn’d so artificially 

That, if the Mason had not checkered fine 

Syre’s Alabaster with hard Serpentine, . . . 

The whole a whole Quar one might rightly tearm. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


serpentine (sér’pen-tin or -tin), v.4.; pret. and 
pp. serpentined, ppr. serpentining. [< serpentine, 
n.| Το wind like a serpent; move sinuously 
like a snake; meander; wriggle. 
In those fair vales by Nature form’d to please, 


Where Guadalquiver serpentines with ease. 
W. Harte, Vision of Death. 


The women and men join hands until they form a long 
line, which then serpentines about to a slow movement 
which seems to have great fascination. 

J. Baker, Turkey, p. 90. 
serpentinely (sér’pen-tin-li or -tin-li), adv. In 
a serpentine manner; serpentiningly. 
Serpentinian (sér-pen-tin’i-an),». [< LL. ser- 
pentinus, pertaining to a serpent: see serpent. ] 
One of an ancient Gnostic sect: same as Ophite?. 
serpentinic (sér-pen-tin’ik), a. [ς serpentine 
+ -ic.] Same as serpentinous. 
Have studied . . . the “blue ground,” and have shown 
that it is a serpentinic substance. Geol. Mag., IV. 22. 
serpentiningly (sér-pen-ti’ning-li), adv. With 
a serpentine motion or appearance. [Rare.] 
What if my words wind in and out the stone 
As yonder ivy, the god’s parasite ? 
Though they leap all the way the pillar leads, 
Festoon about the marble, foot to frieze, 
And serpentiningly enrich the roof. 
Browning, Balaustion’s Adventure. 


serpentinization (sér-pen-tin-i-za’shon), ». [ς 
serpentinize + vatiod.] Conversion into ser- 
pentine, an extremely common result in the 
course of the metamorphic changes which fer- 


romagnesian minerals have undergone. It is 
especially the rocks made up wholly or in part of olivin 
which have become converted into serpentine. 

The mineral [olivin] is quite colorless, . . . and is trav- 
ersed by irregular cracks, along which serpentinization 
may frequently be seen to have commenced. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., 8d ser., CX XXI. 34. 


serpentinize (sér’pen-tin-iz), v. ἐν pret. and 
pp. serpentinized, ppr. serpentinizing. [ς serpen- 
tine + -ἶσο.] Το convert into serpentine. 








serpentinize 


A species of the variety of picrite known as scyelite 
was discovered by Bonney in the island of Sark, British 
Channel. It consists of serpentinized olivine, altered au- 
gite, bleached mica. Amer. Nat., Nov., 1889, p. 1007. 

serpentinoid (sér’pen-tin-oid), a. [< serpen- 
tine + -oid.) Having in a more or less imper- 
fect degree the character of serpentine. 

The prevalence of serpentines and obscure serpentinoid 
rocks in great masses in these altered portions [the Coast 
ranges of California] is also a fact of much geological in- 
terest. σ. 9. Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XXITI. 801. 

serpentinous (sér’pen-tin-us), a. [< serpentine 
+ -ous.] Relating to, of the nature of, or re- 
sembling serpentine. 

So as not... to disturb the arrangement of the ser- 
pentinous residuum, W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 495. 

serpentivet (sér’pen-tiv), a. [< serpent + -ive.] 
Serpentine. [Rare.] 
And finding this serpentive treason broken in the shell — 
do but lend your reverend ears to his next designs. 
Shirley, The Traitor, iii. 1. 
serpentize (sér’pen-tiz), v. 7.; pee and pp. ser- 
pentized, ppr. serpentizing. [< serpent + -ize.] 
To wind; turn or bend, first in one direction 
and then in the opposite; meander. [Rare.] 


The path, serpentizing through this open grove, leads us 
by an easy ascent toa... small benc 


Shenstone, Works (ed. 1791), IT. 296. 
Even their bridges must not be straight; . . . they ser- 
pentise as much as the rivulets. 

Walpole, On Modern Gardening. 
serpent-like (sér’pent-lik),adv. Like a serpent. 
She hath . . . struck me with her tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 168. 
serpent-lizard (sér’pent-liz“iird), n. A lizard 
of the genus Seps. 
serpent-moss (sér’pent-més), n. A greenhouse 
plant, Selaginella serpens, from the West Indies. 
serpentry (sér’pen-tri),.; pl. serpentries(-triz). 
[< serpent + -ry.] 1. A winding about, or turn- 
ing this way and that, like the writhing of a 
serpent; serpentine motion or course; a mean- 
dering. Imp. Dict.—2. A place infested by 
serpents. Imp. Dict.—3,. A number of serpents 
or serpentine beings collectively. [Rare.] 
Wipe away all slime 


Left by men-slugs and human serpentry. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 
serpent-star (sér’pent-stir), n. A brittle-star; 
an ophiuran. Also serpent starfish. 
serpent-stone (sér’pent-stdn), . 1. A porous 
substance, frequently found to consist of char- 
red bone, which is supposed to possess the vir- 
tue of extracting the venom from a snake-bite 
when applied to the wound. It has been often used 
for this purpose by ignorant or superstitious people in all 
parts of the world. Also called snakestone. 


2. Same as adder-stone, 

serpent’s-tongue (sér’pents-tung),”. 1. Afern 
of the genus Ophioglossum, especially O. vul- 
gatum, so called from the form of its fronds; 
adder’s-tongue. See cut under Ophioglossum. 
—2. A name given to the fossil teeth of a spe- 
cies of shark, because they show resemblance to 
tongues with their τοοίβ.--- 8. A name given to 
a short sword or dagger whose blade is divided 
into two points, especially a variety of the In- 
dian kuttar.— Serpent’s-tongue drill, See drilil. 

serpent-turtle (sér’pent-tér’tl), η. An enalio- 
saur. 

serpent-withe (sér’pent-with), m. A twining 
plant, Aristolochia odoratissima, of tropical 
America. It is said to have properties analo- 
gous to those of the Virginia snakeroot. 

serpentwood (sér’pent-wid), απ. An East. In- 


dian shrub, Rauvolfia serpentina. The root is used 
in India medicinally, as a febrifuge, as an antidote to the 
bites of poisonous reptiles, in dysentery, and for various 


other purposes. 
serpett (sér’pet), n. [Appar. ς OF. *serpet (1), 
dim., equiv. to L. dim. sirpiculus, scirpiculus, 
-& basket made of rushes, 4 sirpus, scirpus, a 
rush.] <A basket. 
So the troupe returning in order as they came; after 
are carried in Serpets their presents and apparell. 
Sandys, 'Travailes, p. 52. 
ΓΕ, dim. of serpe, a bill, 
A curved or hooked pruning- 


serpette (sér-pet’ ), n. 
pruning-knife. ] 
knife. 

serpierite (sér’pi-ér-it), n. [Named from M. 
Serpieri, an explorer at Laurion.] A basic sul- 
phate of copper and zine, occurring in minute 
tabular crystals of a greenish-blue color at the 
zine-mines of Laurion in Greece. 

serpiginous (sér-pij’i-nus), α. [< ML. serpigo 
(-yin-), ringworm: see serpigo.] 1. Affected 
with serpigo.— 2. In med., noting certain affec- 
tions which creep, as it were, from one part 
to another: as, serpiginous erysipelas. 

Iv. 42 
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serpigo (sér-pi’g6), η. [ML., ringworm, < L. 
serpere, creep, crawl: see serpent. Cf. herpes, 
from the same ult. sourece.] One or another 
form of herpes. See shingles. 

Thine own bowels .. . 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 31. 
serplath (sér’plath), ». [A corrupt. form of 
*serpler, sarplar: see sarplar.] A weight equal 
to 80 stones. [Scotech.] 

serplius (sér’pli-us), ~. Same as sapples. 

serpolet (sér’po-let), m. [<F. serpolet, OF. ser- 

oullet, dim. of *serpoul = Pr. Sp. Pg. serpol = 

t. serpello, serpillo,< Li. serpillum, serpyllum, 
serpullum, wild thyme,< Gr. ἕρπυλλος, wild thyme, 
ς ἔρπειν, creep: see serpent.] The wild thyme, 
Thymus Serpyllum. 

Pleasant the short slender grass, . . . interrupted... 
by little troops of serpolet running in disorder here and 
there. Landor, Imag. Conv., Achillesand Helena. 
Ser poser Ol, a fragrant essential oil distilled from the 
wild thyme for perfumery use. 

Serpula (sér’pu-li), m. [NL., < L. serpere, 

creep, crawl: see serpent.] 1. A Linnean (1758) 

sags genus of worms, subse- 

% quently used with va- 

rious restrictions, now 

type of the family Ser- 

ο They are cephalo- 
ranchiate tubicolous anne- 
lids, inhabiting cylindrical 
and serpentine or tortuous 
calcareous tubes, often mass- 
ed together in a confused 
heap, and attached to rocks, 
shells, etc.,inthesea. These 
tubes are so solid as to re- 
semble the shells of some 
mollusks, and are closed by 
an operculum formed by a 
shelly plate on one of the ten- 
tacles. They are'in general 
beautifully colored. The larg- 
est are found in tropical seas. 
2. [l. c.] A worm of this or some related genus; 
also, a tube or bunch of tubes of such worms; 
8 ο . or serpulite. 

serpulan (sér’pu-lan), 4. 
Same as serpulian. 

serpulian (sér-pii’li-an), ». [< Serpula + -ian.] 
A member of the genus Serpula. 

Serpulide (sér-pi’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Serpula 
+ -idz.] A family of marine tubicolous cepha- 
lobranchiate annelids, typified by the genus 
Serpula, to which different limits have been 
assigned. See cuts under Protula and Serpula. 
serpulidan (sér-pii‘li-dan), a. and. [< Serpu- 
lide + -απ.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
family Serpulide. 

ΤΙ. η. A worm of this family. 

serpulite (sér’pi-lit), απ. [ς NL. Serpula + 
-ite2,.] A fossil of the family Serpulidz, or some 
similar object; specifically, one of the fossils 


upon which a genus tt ipa is founded. such 
formations are tubes, sometimes a foot long, occurring in 
the Silurian rocks, supposed to haye been inhabited by 
worms. 


serpulitic (sér-pi-lit’ik),a. [< serpulite + -ic.] 
Resembling a serpulite; consisting of, con- 
taining, or pertaining to serpulites. 

serpuloid (sér’pii-loid), a. [< Serpula + -oid.] 
Resembling the genus Serpula ; like or likened 
to the Serpulidz. 

serrt (ser), v. t. [ς OF. (and F.) serrer, close, 
compact, press near together, lock, = Pr. sar- 
rar, serrar, = Sp. Pg. cerrar = It. serrare, « 
LL. serare, bolt, < L. sera, a bar.] Το crowd, 
press, or drive together. 

serra (ser’ii), n.; pl. serre (-6). [NL., ¢ L. serra, 
a saw: see serrate.] In zodl., anat., and bot., 
asaw or saw-like part or organ; a serrated 
structure or formation; a set or series of serra- 
tions; a serration, pectination, or dentation: 
as, (a) the saw of asaw-fish (see cut under Pris- 
tis), (b) the saw of a saw-fly (see cuts under 
rose-slug and Securifera), (c) a serrate suture of 
the skull (see cuts under cranium and parietal). 

serradilla (ser-a-dil’ii),m. [Pg. serradela, Sp. 
serradilla.| A species of bird’s-foot clover, 
Ornithopus sativus, cultivated in Europe as a 
forage-plant. Also serradella. 

serrage (se-riizh’), ». [F'.] The reciprocal pres- 
sure exerted between the component parts of 
any built-up gun, assembled in any manner 
whatever, in order to produce compression on 
the inner member with a view to increasing 
the strength of the system. It is a more com- 
prehensive term than shrinkage. 

Serranide (se-ran’i-dé), n. pl. . [NL. (Richard- 
son, 1848), < Serranus + -idz.| A family of 






ula Tubes, from 
e tentacles of the 
worm are shown expanded. 


Mass of § 
one of which 


[< Serpula + -an.] 


Serrasalmonins 


acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 
Serranus, related to the Percide and by most 
ichthyologists united with that family, and 
containing about 40 genera and 300 species of 
carnivorous fishes of all warm seas, many of 
them known as groupers, sea-bass, rockfish, ete. 
(a) By Sir John Richardson, the name was applied in a 
vague and irregular manner, but his family included all 
the true Serranideg of recent ichthyologists. (b) By Jor- 
dan and Gilbert, the name was applied to all acanthop- 
terygians with the ventral fins thoracic and perfect, the 
lower pharyngeal bones separate, scales well developed, 
pectoral fins entire, skull not especially cavernous, max- 
illary not sloping under the preorbital for its whole 
length, mouth nearly horizontal, and anal fin rather short. 
The family thus included the Centropomidg# and Rhypti- 
cidz, as well as true Serranide. ©) In Gill's system, 
the name was restricted to serranoids with the body ob- 
long and compressed and covered with scales, the head 
compressed and the cranium normal, the supramaxil- 
laries not retractile behind under the suborbitals, the 
spinous part of the dorsal fin about as long as the soft 
or longer, and three anal spines developed. The family 
as thus restricted includes about 300 fishes, which chiefly 
inhabit the tropical seas; but a considerable contingent 
live in the temperate seas, It includes many valuable 
food-fishes. The jewfish or black sea-bass is Stereolepis 
gigas ; the stone-bass is Polyprion americanus. The 
groupers or garrupas are fishes of this family, of the genera 
ipinephelus and T'risotropis. Other notable genera are 

Promicrops and Dules. See cuts under sea-bass, Ser- 
ranus, and grouper. 

serrano (se-ri’nd), n. [< Sp. (Cuban) serrano, 
CNL. Serranus.] A fish, Diplectrum fasciculare, 
the squirrel-fish of the West Indies and south- 
ern Atlantic States. See squirrel-fish. 

serranoid (ser’a-noid), a.andm. [< Serranus + 
-oid.] IT, a, Resembling a fish of the genus 
Serranus; of or pertaining to the Serranidz in 
a broad sense. ) 

II, ». A member of the Serranide. 

Serranus (se-ra’nus), ». [NL. (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1828), ς L. sera, a saw: see ser- 
rate.] 1. The typical genus of Serranide ; the 


sea-perches or sea-bass. The maxillary is not sup- 
plemented with another bone, and the lateral canines are 
stronger than those in front. The typeof the genus. is the 
Mediterranean S. scriba. 5. cabrilia is a British species, 





Smooth Serranus (Serranus cabriila). 


Among American species related and by some referred to 

Serranus may be noted Centropristis striatus, the black 

sea-bass or blackfish, from Cape Cod to Florida, 12 in. long ; 

the squirrel-fish or serrano, Diplectrum fasciculare, West 
Indies to South Carolina ; Paralabraz clathratus, the rock- 
bass or cabrilla of California, attaining a length of 18inches ; 
and P. nebulifer, the Johnny Verde of the same region. 
See also cut under sea-bass. 
2. [1. ο.] A member of this genus: as, the let- 
tered serranus, S. scriba; the smooth serranus, S. 
cabrilla. 

Serrasalmo (ser-a-sal’m6),n. [Ν1,. (Lacépéde, 
1803), < L. serra, a saw, + salmo, a salmon.] A 


genus of characinoid fishes having an adipose 





Piraya or Caribe (Serrasalmo denticulatus). 


fin like a salmon’s, and the belly compressed 
and armed with scales projecting so as to give 
it a saw-like appearance: typical of the sub- 
family Serrasalmonine. See piraya. 
‘Serrasalmonine (ser-a-sal-m6-ni’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Serrasalmo(n-) + -inz.]. A subfamily 
of characinoid fishes, typified by the genus Ser- 
rasalmo. They have a compressed high body, with the 
belly sharply compressed and the scales developed to give 
a serrated appearance toit; the branchial apertures wide ; 
the branchial membrane deeply incised, and free below; the 
dorsal fin elongated, and an adipose fin. The teeth are well 
developed and mostly trenchant. The species are char- 
acteristic of the fresh waters of tropical South America. 
Among them aresome of the most dreaded and carnivorous 
of fishes. By means of their sharp teeth they are enabled 
to cut the flesh of animals as with a pair of scissors, and 
where they are found it is impossible for an animal to go 
into the water without danger. They are attracted by the 
smell of blood, and congregate from considerable distances 
to any spot where blood has been spilt. They are best 
known by the name of caribe. Many species have been 





Serrasalmonine 


5514 


serum 


described, some of which attain the length of 2 feet, but gerratus (se-ra’tus), n.; pl. serrati(-ti). (NL. serrous (ser’us), α. [<L. serra, a saw, + -ous.} 


most are much smaller. See piraya. 


serrate (ser’at), a. [= Sp. serrato, ¢(L. serratus, 
saw-shaped, saw-like (cf. serrare, PP. serratus, 
saw, saw up), < serra, a Saw, prob. for *secra, < 
secare, cut, and thus akin to AS. saga, E. saw, 
from the same root: see secant and sawl.] 
Notched on the edge like a saw; toothed; specifi- 

eally,in bot., havingsmall 

sharp teeth along the 
margin, pointing toward 
the apex: as, a serrate 
leaf. When a serrate leaf has 
small serratures upon the large 
ones, itis said to be doubly ser- 
rate,asin the elm. ‘The word 
is also applied to a calyx, corol- 
la, or stipule. A serrate-ciliate 
leaf is one having fine hairs, 
like the eyelashes, on the serra- 
tures. <A serrate-dentate leaf 
has the serraturestoothed. In 
zodlogy and anatomy serrate is 
applied to very many struc- 
tures much unlike one another, 
but having more or fewer similar teeth.—Serrate an- 
tenn, in entom., antenne whose joints are triangular 
and compressed, presenting a serrate outline on the inner 
margin: sometimes the outer joints (usually three in num- 
ber) are enlarged, forming a serrate club. See cuts under 
icornia and serricorn.—Serrate palpi, in entom., 
palpi whose joints are flat, produced, and pointed on one 
side.—Serrate preoperculum, a preoperculum with 
numerous parallel denticles on its posterior border.—Ser- 
rate suture, one of several kinds of cranial sutures in 
which a large number of small irregular teeth of the edge 
of one bone interlock or interdigitate with similar teeth 
on another bone, as in the sagittal, coronal, and lambdoidal 
sutures. The phrase is sometimes restricted to the inter- 
frontal suture, the sagittal being called dentate, and the 
coronal limbose, but the difference is slight, if any, and 
holds for few animals besides man. See cuts under cra- 
nium and parietal.—Serrate tibie, in entom., tibize 
which have a row of sharp teeth along the greater part 
of the outer edge, as in the Scolytida.— Serrats ungues, 
in entom., ungues or claws having a row of sharp teeth on 
the lower edge. See cut / under Mordella. 

serrated (ser’a-ted),a. [< serrate + -ed2.] Same 
as serrate. 

serrati, η. Plural of serratus. 

serration (se-ra’shon), m. [< serrate + -ion.] 
1. The state of being serrate; a serrated con- 
dition; formation in the shape of the edge of a 
saw. | 

Far above, in thunder-blue serration, stand the eternal 
edges of the angry avert dark with rolling impen- 
dence of volcanic clou Ruskin. 
2. In zool., anat., and bot.: (a) A serra: a for- 
mation like a saw in respect. of its teeth; a 
set or series of saw-like teeth. See cuts under 
Priacanthus and serratirostral. (b) One of a 
set of serrate or dentate processes:. as, one 
of the nine serrations of the serratus magnus 
muscle. | 

serratirostral (ser’4-ti-ros’tral), a. [ζ L. ser- 
ratus, saw-Shaped, + ros-.. .. 
trum, a bill: see rostral. ] 
Saw-billed, asa bird; hay- 
ing the cutting edges of 
the bill serrate, as a saw- 
bill or motmot. 

Serratirostres (ser’a-ti-. 
ros‘tréz), ». pl. [NL.: 
see serratirostral.] In 
Blyth’s system (1849), a 
superfamily of his Haleyoides, consisting of 
the single family Momotide, the motmots or 
saw-bills, as distinguished from Axgulirostres 
and Cylindrirostres. See also cut under Momo- 
tus. 

serratodenticulate (ser’a-td-den-tik’a-lat), a. 
In entom., serrate with teeth which are them- 
selves denticulate. 

Serratula (se-rat’i-la), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 
1719), named in allusion to the rough, sharp- 
edged, and toothed leaves; < L. serratula, bet- 
ony, fem. of *serratulus, dim, of serratus, saw- 
shaped: see serrate.] A genus of composite 
plants of the tribe Cynarez and subtribe Cen- 


taureee. It is characterized by involucral bracts with 
the tip acute, awned, or prolonged by a narrow entire ap- 
pendage, and destitute of any floral leaves beneath, and b 
flowers with the anthers usually somewhat tailed and the 
achenes smooth and nearly cylindrical. There are about 
40 species, natives of the old world from Europe and 
northern Africa to Japan. They are. perennial ,herbs, 
bearing alternate toothed or pinnatifid leaves. without 
spines and either green or hoary with dense wool. The 
flowers are usually purple or violet, and solitary or grouped 
in loose corymbs. See sawwort. 


serrature (ser’a-tir),”. [< NL. serratura, a be- 
ing saw-shaped (cf. L. serratura, a sawing, < 
serrare, pp. serratus, saw): see serrate.]. In 
anat., zool., and bot., same as serration. © 


These are serrated on the edges; but the serratures are 
deeper and grosser than in any of the rest. Woodward. 





Serrate Leafof American Lin- 
den (Ttlia Americana). 





Serratirostral Bill of Motmot 
(Momotus nattererz), 


(se. musculus), a serrate muscle: see serrate. ] 
In anat., one of several muscles of the thorax: 
so named because they arise by a series of digi- 
tations from successive ribs, and are thus ser- 


rate.—Great serratus. Same as serratus magnus.— 
Serratus magnus, a broad quadrilateral muscle occu- 
pying the side of the chest, an important muscle of res- 
piration. It arises by nine serrations from the outer 
surface of the eight upper ribs, and is inserted into the 
whole length of the vertebral border of the scapula. 
Also called great serratus, magniserratus, costoscapularis. 
See cut under musclel.—Serratus posticus inferior, a 
thin, flat muscle on the lower part of the thorax, beneath 
the latissimus dorsi. Also called infraserratus.—Serra- 
tus posticus superior, a thin, flat quadrilateral mus- 
cle on the upper part of the thorax, beneath the rhom- 
boidei. Also called supraserratus. 


serre-fine (sir-fén’), n. [I’., ς serrer, close, + 
jine, a fine (blood-vessel).].. A small. spring- 
forceps of spiral wire, used for closing a 
wounded blood-vessel during an operation. 

serre-neud (sar-né’), π. [I'., < serrer, close, 


+ neud, knot.] Aninstrument for tightening 
a ligature used in snaring off a tumor. 
[< L. serra, a 


serricorn (ser’i-kérn), a. and n, 
saw, + cornu, horn.} I, a. 
Having serrate antenne; 
of or pertaining to the Ser- 
ricornia. 

ΤΙ. ». A serricorn bee- 
tle;,a member of the Ser- 
ricormia. 

Serricornes (ser-i-kér’- 
néz), pl. [NL.: see ser- 
ricorn.| The Serricornia ; 
in Latreille’s system, the 
third family of pentamer- 
ous Coleoptera, divided into 
Sternoxi, Malacodermi, and 
Xylotrogi. 

Serricornia (ser-i-kér’ni-i), π. pl. 
serricorn.| A. tribe of pen- 
tamerous Coleoptera, having 
the fourth and fifth tarsal 
joints not connate, the first 
ventral segment visible for 
its whole length, and the an- 
tenn as arule serrate, rare- 
ly clavate or capitate. Among 
leading families are Buprestidae, 
Elateridx, Ptinidex, Clerida, and 
Lumpyridz. The group is modi- 
fied from Latreille’s Serricornes. 


See also cuts under Buprestis, click- 
beetle, and serricorn. 
serried (ser’id), pi a. 
serry.| Crowded; compacted in regular lines, 
But now 
Foul dissipation follow’d, and forced rout; 


Nor served it to relax their serried files. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 599. 


Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levelled low. - 
Scott, L. of the L., vi. 17. 


Serrifera (se-rif’e-rii), π. pl. [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), neut. pl. of serrifer: see serriferous.}] In 
entom.,a group of hymenopterous insects: same 
as) Phytophaga and. Securifera, the saw-flies 
and horntails (Tenthredinidz# and Uroceridz). 

serriferous (se-rif’e-rus), a. [ς NL. serrifer, < 
L. serra, a saw, + ferre = E. bearl.] Having 
a serra, or serrate part or organ; provided with 
serration; serrated. 

serriform (ser’i-form), a. [< L. serra, a saw, + 
forma, form.| In entom., toothed like a saw. 
—Serriform palpi, those palpi in which the last joint 


is securiform and the two preceding ones are dilated in- 
ternally, thus giving a serrate outline to the organ. 


serripalp (ser’i-palp), a. [< NL. serripalpus, < 
L. serra, a saw, + NU. palpus, q. ν.] aving 
serrate’ palpi; of or pertaining to the Serri- 

alpi. 

Serripalpi (ser-i-pal’pi), n. pl. [NL. (Redten- 
bacher, 1845), pl. of serripalpus : see serripalp. | 
Same as Securipalpi. 

serriped (ser’i-ped), a. [< L. serra, a saw, + 
pes (ped-) = E. foot.] Having the feet serrate, 
or serrations on the feet, as an insect. 

serrirostrate (ser-i-ros’trat), α. [< L. serra, a 
saw, + rostrum, bill.] Having the bill ser- 
rated with tooth-like processes; odontorhyn- 
chous.. See serratirostral. 

serro-motor (ser’6-m6-tor), n. In marine en- 
gines, a steam reversing-gear by which the 
valve is rapidly brought into the position of 
front gear, back gear, or, mid gear. The serro- 
motor has a small engine-cylinder, the piston of which is 
connected with the reversing-lever, the movement of the 
latter requiring so much power in large marine engines 


as to render the reversal by hand difficult, and too slow of 
action in a sudden emergency. 





2 1 3 

x. A serricorn beetle (an 
elater). 2, 3. Enlarged an- 
tennz of other serricorns 
kepocers of PAyllocerus and 
ot Pachyderes). 


[NL.: see 





Lampyrts noctiluca, 
one of the Serricornia. 
[See (Line showsnatural size.) 


Like the teeth of a saw; irregular; rough. 
[Rare. ] 

If while they [bees and flies] hum we lay our finger on 
the back or other parts, thereupon will be felt a serrous.or 
jarring motion, like that which happeneth while we blow 
on the teeth of a comb through paper. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 

serrula (5οτ’ 6-18), ».; pl. serrulg (-16). [NL., 
< L. serrula, dim. of serra, a saw: see serra. 
One of the serrated appendages of the throat 
of the mudfish (Amia). The anterior one is 


called preserrula; the posterior, postserrula. 
Each is paired and placed on either side of the copula or 
isthmus which connects the shoulder-girdle with the hyoid 
arch. Also called jlabellum. 


The serrated appendages (serrule) of the throat of Amia. 
B. G. Wilder, Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., XXV, 259. 


serrulate (ser’é-lat),a. [< NL. *serrulatus, < L. 
serrula, dim. of serra, a saw: see serrate.) Fine- 
ly serrate; having minute serrations. See cut 
under rough-winged. 

serrulated (ser’6-la-ted), a. 
-ed2.| Same as serrulate. 

serrulation (ser-3-la’shon), ». [ς serrulate + 
-ion.]. 1. The state of being serrulate; forma- 
tion of fine serration, minute notches, or slight 
indentations.—2, One of a set of such small 
teeth; a denticulation. 

serrurerie (se-rii-ré-ré’), n. [F., ironwork, lock- 
smithing, ς serrwre, a lock, <.serrer, lock: see - 
serr. | decorative art, ornamental wrought- 
metal work. 

serry (ser’i), v. t.; pret. and pp. serried, ppr. 
serrying. [First and chiefly in the pp. or p. a. 
serried, which is an accom,, with pp. -ed?, of 
Ἐ'. serré, close, compact, pp. of serrer, close 
firmly or compactly together: see serr, which 
is the reg. form from the F, infinitive.] To 
crowd; press together. [Chiefly in the past 
participle. ] 

sertant, sertaynt, serteynt,a. Obsolete spell- 
ings of certain. 

sertest, adv. An obsolete spelling of certes. 

Sertularia (sér-ti-la’ri-i), mn. [NL., < L. seria, 
wreaths or garlands of flowers, < ser- 
tus, pp. of serere, plait, interweave, 
entwine: see series.}] A Linnean 
genus of polyps, corresponding to 
the modern Sertulariide or Sertu- 
larida ; the sea-firs, with small ses- 
sile lateral hydrothecex, as S. pu- 
mila or S. abietina, 

sertularian (sér-tia-la’ri-an), a. 
andn. [< NL. Sertularia + -an.] 
I. a. Pertaining to the genus Ser- 
tularia in a broad sense, or having 
its characters. Also sertularidan. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the group 


[ς serrulate + 


to which the genus Sertularia be- ας, 
longs. 
sertularid (sér’ti-lar-id), a. and π. Same as 


sertularidan. 

Sertularida (sér-ti-lar’i-da), n. pl. [NL., < Ser- 
tularia + -~ida.]} An order or suborder of ca- 
lyptoblastie hydroid polyps, comprising those 
whose hydrosoma (or entire organism) becomes 
fixed by an adherent base, called a hydrorhiza, 
developed from the end of the eeenosare, or the 
common medium by which the various polypites 


constituting the compound animal are united. 
These polypites are invariably defended by little cup-like 
expansions called hydrothece. The conosare generally 
consists of a main stem with many branches, and it is so 
plant-like in appearance that the common sertularians 
are often mistaken for seaweed, and are often called sea- 
jirs. The young sertularian, developed from the ovum, 
appearsas a free-swimming ciliated body, which soon loses 
its cilia, fixes itself, and develops a conosare, by budding 
from which the branching hydrosoma of the perfeet or- 
ganism is produced, 

[< 


sertularidan (sér-ti-lar’i-dan), a. and n. 

Sertularida + -an.) I, a. Same as sertularian. 
II, ~. A member of the Sertularida. 

Sertulariidee (sér/ ta-la-ri’i-dé), . pl. [NL., < 
Sertularia + -idz.] A family of sertularian hy- 
droid πο ίνα or calyptoblastic Hydromeduse, 
typified by the genus Sertularia, having sessile 
polypites in hydrothece alternating on either 
side of the finely branched polyp-stock, and 

»fixed gonophores. 

serum (sé’rum), n.; pl. sera (-rii),’ serums 
(-rumz). [=F . sérum = Sp. suero = It. siere, 
siero, < L. serum, whey, = Gr. ὀρός, whey.] 1. 
The thin part of milk separated from the στά 
and oil; whey. Also ealled serwm lactis.—2. 
The clear pale-yellow liquid which separates 
from the clot in coagulation of the blood; 
blood-serum.— 8, Any serous liquid, as chyle 
or lymph.—4. The blood-serum of an animal 
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servandt, η. 
servant (sér’vant),. [< ME. servant, servaunt, 


serum 


‘containing antitoxin.—Sserum-albumin, albumin 
of the blood, similar to but distinct from egg-albumin.— 


ely «Ἔγι ον a globulin found in the blood-serum. 
serv. 
phar., of the Latin serva, ‘keep, preserve’; (c) 
[cap.] of Servian. 
servable (sér’va-bl), a. [< servel + -able.] 
» Capable of being served. Bailey, 1731. 
servaget (sér’vaj), η. [< ME. servage, < OF. 
(and Εὶ.) servage (ML. servagium) = It. servag- 
gio; < serf, serf: see servel, serf.] Servitude; 
wt i λωὰ service; specifically, the service of 
a lover. 


Servant in love and lord in mariage — 
Thanne was he bothe in lordship and servage. 
Chaucer, Kranklin’s Tale, 1. 66. 


Aftre that the Comaynz, that weren in Servage in Egypt, 
felten hem self that thei weren of gret Power, thei chesen 
hem a Soudain amonges hem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 36. 

serval (sér’val), ». [= F. Sp. Pg. G. serval, 
from aS. African native name (?).] The African 
tiger-cat, Felis serval. It is long-bodied and short- 





Serval (Fedzs serval). 


tailed, without penciling of the ears, of a tawny color 
spotted with black, and about 30 inches long, exclusive 
of the tail, which is 10 inches long and ringed. Also 
called busheat 


servaline (sér’val-in), a. [ς serval + -inel.] 


Resembling or related to the serval: as, the 
servaline cat, Felis servalina, of western Africa. 
A Middle English form of servant. 


servawnt, servand, ς OF. (and F.) servant, serv- 
ing, waiting (as a noun, OF. servant, m., usu- 
ally sergeant, etc., an attendant, servant, ser- 
vante, F. servante, f., a female servant), = Pr. 
servente, sirvente = Sp. sirviente = Pg. It. ser- 
vente, a servant, ς ML. servien(t-)s, a servant, 
retainer, officer of a court, sergeant, appren- 
tice, etc., ς L. servien(t-)s, serving, ppr. of ser- 
vire, serve: see servel, Doublet of sergeant, 
serjeant, servient.] 1. One who serves or at- 
tends, whether voluntarily or involuntarily; a 
person employed by another, and subject to his 
orders; one who exerts himself or herself, or 
labors, for the benefit of a master or an employ- 
er; an attendant; a subordinate assistant; an 
agent. The earlier uses of this word seem to imply pro- 
tection on the part of the sovereign, lord, or master, and 
the notion of clientage, the relation involved being one in 
no sense degrading to the inferior. In modern use it de- 
notes specifically a domestic or menial helper. (See (c), 
below.) In law a servant is a person who, for a consid- 
eration, is bound to render service under the legal author- 
ity of another, such other being called the master. Agents 
of various kinds are sometimes included in the general 
designation of servants; but the term agent implies dis- 
cretionary power, and responsibility in the mode of per- 
forming duty, such as is not usually implied in the term 
servant : as, the uniformed servants of a railway-company. 
See master|, 2. 
Thou schalt not desire thi neizboris feere, 
Ne falsli his serwaunt from him hent. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 105. 
If I sent.ouer see my seruantz to Bruges, 
Or in-to Pruslonde my prentys my profit to wayten, 
Το marchaunden with monoye. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 892. 
.. learn’d and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Prithee, return. hak., Hen. VIILI., ii. 4. 238. 
Menatonon sent messengers to me with Pearle, and 
Okisco King of Weopomeoke, to yeelde himselfe serwant 
to the Quéene of England. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 91. 
The flag to be used by H. M.’s Diplomatic Servants, . . . 
whether on shore or embarked in boats or other vessels, 
is the Union Flag, with the Royal Arms in the centre. 
Foreign Office List, 1890, p. 246. 
Specifically—(a) A bondman or bondwoman ; a slave. 
Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt. 
Deut. v. 15. 
He that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the 
Lord’s freeman. 1 Cor, vii. 22. 
In all India were no servants, but all freemen. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 452. 
Mrs. M—— had inherited a number of negroes from her 
father’s estate. It is recorded of her that she never al- 
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lowed any of these servants to be punished for any offence 
whatever. 
S. D. Smedes, Memorials of a Southern Planter, viii. 


(0) A person hired for a specified time to do manual or 
field labor ; a laborer. 


Penalty of 40. s. a month for useing the Trade of a Join- 
er or Carpenter, not having served a seven years appren- 
ticeship and been free of the Company, except he work as 
a Servant or Journeyman with a Freeman of the Company. 

English Gilds (E. E. 'T. Β.), p. 209. 


Dr. Plott, speaking of the Statutes for hiring servants, 
says that at Bloxham the carters stood with their hb: 
in one place, and the shepherds with their crooks in 
another. Hone, Table-Book, p. 202. 


(ο. A person in domestic service; a household or personal 
attendant; a domestic; a menial. An upper servant is 
one who has assistants under him or her, as a butler, a 
head cook, or a head coachman; an under servant is one 
who takes orders from an upper one, as an under-nurse, 
a scullery-maid, or a groom. 


A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that, and th’ action, fine. 
G. Herbert, The Elixir. 


Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o'clock. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 162. 


The servants [at a dinner-party] are not servants, but 
the before-mentioned retail tradesmen. 
Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 


2. One in a state of subjection. 


The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is ser- 
vant to the lender. Prov. xxii. 7. 


3. One who dedicates himself to the service 
of another; one who professes himself ready 
to do the will of another. See phrases below. 


O Daniel, servant of the living God. Dan. vi. 20, 
Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ. Rom. i. 1. 


41. A professed lover. The correlative term 
mistress is stilk in ‘use. 


If any servaunt durst or oghte aryght 

Upon his lady pitously compleyne, ' 

Than wene I that I oghte be that wyght. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1845, 


Valentine. Madam and mistress, a thousand good-mor- 

rows. ... 
Silvia. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 
Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 1. 106. 


Phil. Peace to your fairest thoughts, dearest mistress | 
Are. Oh, my dearest servant, I have a war within me! 
Beau. and Ε., Philaster, iii. 2. 


Where the first question is how soon you shall die? next, 
if her present servant love her? next, if she shall have a 
new servant? and how many? 8B. Jonson, Epiccene, ii. 1. 


Civil servant. See civil.—Company’s servant, an 
official attached to the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany.—His or Her Majesty’s Servants, the King’s Ser- 
vants, a name sometimes given to the dramatic profession 
in Great Britain, in allusion to the names formerly given 
to actors—the King’s or His Majesty’s Servants, etc. 


This comeedie was first acted in the yeere 1605 by the 
King's Maiesties Servants. 7 
Title page of Β. Jonson’s Volpone (ed. 1616). 


Soon after Charles II.’s entry into London, two theatri- 
cal companies are known to have been acting in the capi- 
tal... For these companies patents were soon granted,.un- 
der the names of “the Duke (of York)’s” and ‘the King’s 
Servants.” Encyc. Brit., ΥΠ. 4094. 


The. King’s Servants acted then, as they do now, at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. , 
Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 12. 


Proctors’ servant. Same as bulldog, 3.—Religious 
Servants of the Holy Virgin. See Servite.— Servant 
of percent one degraded to the lowest condition of 
serv 6. 


And he [Noah] said, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be unto his brethren. Gen. ix. 25. 


Servant of the servants of God, a title (Latin servus 
servorum Det) assumed by the popes since the time of 
Gregory the Great.—Servant out of livery a servant 
of a higher grade, as a majordomo or butler, who does not 
wear the livery of his employer.—Servants’ hall, the 
room in a house set apart for the use of the servants in 
common, in which they take their meals together, etc. 


Whoever should happen to overhear their character dis- 
cussed in their own servants’ hall, must prepare to un- 
dergo the scalpel of some such an anatomist as Mr. Fair- 
service. Scott, Rob Roy, xxi. 


By the time he had told his tale twice or thrice in the 
servants’-hall or the butler’s private apartment, he was 
pretty perfect and consistent. Thackeray, Virginians, xvi. 


Solomon’s servants, a certain class of the returned ex- 
iles enumerated in Scripture after the Levites and the 
Nethinim. They were probably connected in some infe- 
rior capacity with the temple service. Ezra ii. 55, 58.— 
Your (humble or obedient, etc.) servant, a phrase of 
courtesy, used especially in closing a letter, and:now pure- 
ly formal. 
Sir, I can nothing say, 
But that I am your most obedient servant. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 5. 77. 


I'll make haste home and prevent her. Your servant, 


3 Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 7. 
They [the Blount family] are extremely your servants, or 
else I should not think them my friends. 
Pope, To the Duchess of Hamilton. 
servant} (sér’vant),v.t. [< servant,n.] 1. To 
subject; subordinate. 


serve 


My affairs 
Are servanted to others, Shak., Cor., v. 2, 89. 
2. To furnish with one or more servants. 

The uncles and the nephew are now to be double-servant- 
ed (single-servanted they were before), and those servants 
are to be double-armed when they attend their masters 
abroad. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, xxxi. (Davies.) 

servant-girl (sér’vant-gérl), π. A female ser- 
vant, or maid-servant. 
servant-maid (sér’vant-mad), η. 
vant. 

servant-man (sér’vant-man), ». A male ser- 
vant, or man-servant. | 

servantry (sér’vant-ri), α. [ς servant + -ry.] 
Servants collectively; a body of servants. 

The male servantry summoned to do homage by the 
blast of the cows’ horns. 

_ W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 205. 
servant’s-call (sér’vants-k4l), ». A whistle or 
small horn used to ¢all attendants: such a call 
is. often found combined with a table-utensil, 
tobacco-stopper, or the like, of manufacture as 
late as the eighteenth century. 
servantship (sér’vant-ship), n. [ς servant + 
-ship.] The post, station, or relation of a ser- 
vant. 

Usurpation of servantship coincides necessarily with 

wrongful imposition of mastership. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 43. 
servatory}, ”. [< LL. servatorium, conserva- 
tory, magazine (glossing Gr. φυλακτήριον, phy- 
lactery), < L. servare, keep: see servel. Cf. 
conservatory.] That which preserves, keeps, or 
guards. [Rare.] 

Their Phylacteries or Seruatories, Defensiues (so the 
word signifieth), in Hebrew Totaphoth, they vsed as Pre- 
seruatines [read -tiwes] or Remembrancers of the Law, and 
ware them larger then other men. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 141. 
serve! (sérv), v.; pret. and pp. served pp. serv- 
ing. [< ME. serven, servien, serfen, < OF. (and 
F’.) servir = Pr. servir, sirvir = Sp. Pg. servir 
= It. servire, ς L. servire, serve; allied to L. 
servus, 8. slave, servare, keep, protect, < o sar, 
rotect, = Zend har, protect, haurva, protecting. 
rom the same L. source (servus, servire) are 
also ult. E. serf, servant, sergeant, deserve, dis- 
serve, misserve, subserve, desert2, etc. In the 
ME. sense, ‘deserve,’ the word.is in part an 
aphetie form of deserve.] «1. trans. 1. To at- 
tend or wait upon; act as servant to; work for; 
be in the employment of as a slave, domestic, 
hired helper, or the like. | 

His master shall bore his ear through with an aul; and 
he shall serve him for ever. Lx. xxi. 6. 

No man can serve two masters. Mat. vi. 24. 

1 serve the king; 
On whose employment I was sent to you. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 136, 
2. To render spiritual obedience and worship 
to; conform to the law and do the will of. 

And if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve. Josh. xxiv: 15, 

For ye serve the Lord Christ. Col. iii. 24. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 
Serving God in prayer. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 
3. To be subordinate or subservient to; min- 


ister to. ; 
How happy is he born and taught: 
That serveth not another’s will. .- ; 
Sir H. Wotton, The Happy Lif 


Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright. , Milton, Ἑ. L., viii si. 
4, Το wait on or attend in the services of the 
table orat meals. — 
Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and 
serve me, till I have eaten and drunken: Luke xvii. 8. 
Others, pamper’d in their shameless pride, | 
Are serv’d in plate. . 
With diligence he’ll serve us while we dine. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 
5. To bring forward and place or arrange, as 
viands or food on a table: often with up, for- 
merly with forth or in. 
Serve hym [a pheasant] fourth ; no sawse but salte. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. Β.), p. 375. 
Bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. 4 Shak., Μ. of Υ., iii. 6, 63. 
Thy care is, under polish’d tins, — 
To serve the hot-and-hot. μα. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
6. To administer the service of; perform the 
duties required for: as, a curate may serve two 
churches. 
Τη 1823 he [Keble] left Oxford, . . 


small and poorly endowed curacies. . 
Encyc. Brit., XIV, 24. 


A maid-ser- 


. to serve one or two 











serve 


7. To contribute or conduce to; promote. 
They make Christ and his Gospell onelie serve Ciuill 
pollicie. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 82. 


Sir Modred . . . sought 
To make disruption in the Table Round 
Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds, 
Serving his traitorous end. Tennyson, Guinevere. 


Evil can but serve the right, 
Over all shall love endure. | 
Whittier, Calef in Boston. 
8. To aid by good offices; minister to the wants 
or well-being of. 
For David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep. Acts xiii. 36. 


He would lose his life to serve his country, but would 
not do a base thing to save it. 
Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 


Not less, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word. 
Tennyson, Love thou thy Land. 
9. To be of use to instead of something else: 
with for: as, a sofa may serve one for a bed. 
The cry of Talbot serves me for a sword. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VLI., ii. 1. 79. 
Not far from the Castle is an old unfinish’d Palace of 
Faccardine’s, serving however the Bassa for his Seraglio. 
Maundreil, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 45. 
10. To regulate one’s conduct in accordance 
with the spirit, fashion, or demands of; com- 
ply with. | 
Men who think that herein we serve the time, and speak 


in favour of the present state, because thereby we either 
hold or seek preferment. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, I. i. § 1. 


The Man who spoke, 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 
11. To behave toward; treat; requite: as, he 
served me very shabbily. 
If Pisanio 

Have . . . given his mistress that confection 

Which I gave him for cordial, she is served 

As I would serve arat. . Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 247. 


12. To suffice; satisfy; content. 

Less than a pound shall serve me for carrying your let- 
ter. Shak., Τ. G. of V., i,.1. 111. 
Nothing would serve them then but riding. 

Sir Rk. L’ Estrange. 
The 2ist day we sent out our Moskito Strikers for Tur- 


tle, who brought aboard enough to serve both Ships Com- 
panies. Dampier, Voyages, I. 146. 


A polite country squire shall make you as many bows in 
half an hour as would serve a courtier for a week. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 119. 


Never let me hear you utter any thing like asentiment ; 
I have had enough of them to serve me the rest of my life. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, y. 2. 
13. To be of use or service to; answer the re- 
quirements of; avail. 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 


When our deep plots do pall. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 8. 


Sir, you have now at length this question for the time, 
and, as my memory would best serve me in such a copious 
and vast theme, fully handl’d. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
14+. To be a professed lover of; be asuitor to. 

/ Syn I have trouthe hire hight 
I wol nat ben untrewe for no wight, 
But as hire man I wol ay lyve and sterve, 
And nevere noon other creature serve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 448. 
15. To handle; manipulate; work; manage: 
as, the guns were well served. 

But the garrison of Sumter, being destitute of the proper 
accessories, could only serve a small number of guns, and 
was already suffering from want of provisions. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 138. 
16. Naut., to bind or wind tightly with small 
cord, generally spun-yarn or marline: as, to 
serve a backstay.—1'7. In law, to deliver or 
send to; present {ο in due form; communicate 
by delivery or by reading, according to differ- 
ent methods prescribed by different laws: often 
with on or upon before the person: as, to serve 
a notice upon a tenant. 

They required that no bookseller should be allowed to 
unpack a box of books without notice and a catalogue 
served upon a judge. Brougham. 
18. To supply; furnish: usually said of regu- 
lar and continuous supply: as, a newsman 
serves families with papers; a reservoir serves 
a town with water, | 

The watir cometh all by condite, in grett plente, ffrom 
Ebrom and Bedelem, which condites serve all the Citee 
in every place. T'orkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 38. 


_ And, although the sea be so deep between it [the tower] 
and the shore that a ship may sail through, yet is it served 
with fresh water. Sandys, Travailes, p. 30. 
19. To earn. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—20. 
To copulate with; cover: used of male ani- 
mals, as stallions, jacks, or bulls, kept for breed- 
ing purposes at a price.—21. To deliver, as a 
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ball, in the manner of the first player in tennis 
or lawn-tennis, or the pitcher in base-ball: as, 
he served a swift ball.— 22}. To deserve. 


Haf I prys wonnen? 
Haue I thryuandely thonk [thanks] thurg my craft serwed ? 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (Β. E. T. 5.), 1. 1380. 


I gyfe the grace and graunt, thofe thou hafe grefe servede! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2591. 


To serve a cable (naut.). See cable.—To serve a 
hawk, in falconry, to drive out a quarry which has taken 
refuge or concealed itself.—To serve an apprentice- 
ship, to perform the service or fulfil the legal condi- 
tions of an apprentice.— To serve an attachment or 
writ of attachment, in Jaw, to levy such a writ on 
the person or goods by seizure.—To serve an execu- 
tion, to levy an execution on the person, goods, or lands 
by seizure.— To serve an Office, to discharge the duties 
incident to an office—To serve a person heir to a 
roperty, in Scots law, to take the necessary legal steps 
or putting him in possession. See service of an heir, under 
servicel.—To serve a processor writ, to communicate 
a process or writ to the person to whom it is directed, as 
by delivering or reading it to him, or by leaving it at his 
lace of residence or business, as the law may direct. 
e person is said to be served with the process or writ. 
—To serve a sentence, to undergo the punishment pre- 
scribed by a judicial sentence: as, to’ serve a sentence of 
eighteen months’ hard labor.—To serve a turn, one’s 
turn, or the turn. See turn.—To serve one a trick, 
to play a trick upon one, 


Well, if I be served such another trick, [11 have my brains 
ta’en out. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 6. 


To serve one out, to punish or take revenge on one; 
make an example of one. 


The Right Honourable Gentleman had boasted he had 
served his country fortwenty years. Served his country! 
He should have said served her out ! 

Bulwer, My Novel, xii. 25. 


To serve one right, to treat one as he deserves: often 
used interjectionally. 


Webb dated all his Grace’s misfortunes from Wynen- 
dall, and vowed that Fate served the traitor right. 
Thackeray, Henry Esmond, iii. 5. 


Workhouse funeral—serve him right! 
Dickens, Pickwick, xlii. 
To serve one’s self of, to avail one’s self of; use. [A 
Gallicism. ] 


If they elevate themselves, it is only to fall from a higher 
place, because they serve themselves of other men’s wings, 
neither understanding their use nor their virtue. 

Dryden, Obs..on Dufresnoy’s Artof Painting. 
To serve one’s time, to complete one’s apprenticeship. 

At first there was.a very general desire to reéstablish 
the apprentice system of the middle ages. The tradi- 
tions of the past were still strong. The lad must serve 
his time—that is, be legally bound (ο remain with his 
master for a term of four or five years. 

, The Century, XX XVII. 402. 


To serve one (with) the same sauce. See sauce.—To 
serve out, to deal out or distribute in portions: as, to 
serve out ammunition to soldiers; to serve out grog to sail- 
ors.— To serve the purpose of, to take the place of in 
use; do the work of; serve for: as, a bent pin served the 
purpose of a fish-hook.—To serve the vent, in gun., to 
stop the vent of a gun while it is being sponged.— To 
serve time, to undergo a term of imprisonment. 


The under-world, with the police and detective forces 
practically in its interest, holds in rigorous bondage ev- 
ery unfortunate or miscreant who has once served time. 

Science, VIII. 287. 


=§$yn. 1. To labor for, attend, aid, assist, help.— 7, To 
advance, forward, benefit. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To be or act as a servant or 
attendant; be employed in services or minis- 
trations for another: formerly with fo. 


Blessed Angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man. Spenser, F.Q., II. viii. 1. 


Serve by indenture to the common hangman. 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 187. 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 
Milton, Sonnet on his Blindness. 


When a man can say I serve—to the whole extent of 
my being I apply my faculty to the service of mankind in 
my especial place— he therein sees and shows a reason 
for his being in the world, and is' not a moth or incum- 
brance in it. Emerson, Fortune of the Republic. 


Specifically —(a) To perform domestic offices for another ; 
wait upon one as a servant. 


For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat. or he 
that serveth? . . . but 1am among you as he that serveth. 
Dy Luke xxii. 27. 
And now, Mrs. Cook, I proceed to give you my instruc- 
tions, . . . whether you serve in town or country. 
Swift, Advice to Servants (Cook). 
ϱ) To discharge the duties of an office or employment ; 
o duty in any capacity under authority, especially as a 
soldier or seaman. . 
Under what captain serve you? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 96. 


Leontius, you and I have serv’d together, 
And run through many a fortune with our swords. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 7. 
His talk is all of war and pleasure, and he longs to serve 
in the next campaign. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ii. 6. 
“Has he served in the army?” “ Yes—no— not, strictly 
speaking, served ; but he has been . . . trained to arms.” 
Scott, Rob Roy, x. 
Is na’ this Hester, as serves in Foster’s shop? 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, vii. 
_ Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


server 


(c) To be in subjection or servitude. 


And the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve 
with rigour; and they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage. Ex. i. 18. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
Milton, P. L., i. 263. 
(d) Eccles., to act as server at the celebration of the eu- 
charist. See server, 1 (a). 
* Canstow seruen,” he seide, “ other syngen in a churche?” 
Piers Plowman (C), vi. 12. 
2. To answer the purpose; accomplish the end; 
avail; be sufficient; suffice: often followed by 
a present infinitive of purpose. 

Rom, Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church-door ; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve. 

Shak., Β. and J., iii. 1. 101. 


For they say The Riches of the Church are to serve as 
Anchors in Time of a Storm. Howell, Letters, ii. 61. 


The Indians make use of no more Land than serves to 
maintain their Families in Maiz and to pay their taxes. 
Dampier, Voyages, II. ii. 119. 
Learning itself, received into a mind 
By nature weak, or viciously inclin’d, 
Serves but to lead philosophers astray. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 433. 
Short greeting serves in time of strife! 
Scott, Marmion, vi. 24. 
3. To suit; be convenient; be favorable: said 
especially of a favoring wind or current. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: ... 
And we must take the current when it serves. 
Shak., J. Ο., iv. 8. 223. 

His Ships were readie, but the wind serv’d not for many 
days. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The tide serving at half-past two, we got clear of the 
docks at that hour. W. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, ii. 

The sportsman, narrating his feats when opportunity 
serves, keeps such spoils of the chase as he conveniently 
can. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 349. 
4+. To be a professed lover or suitor. 

Gode godely (Cryseyde], to whom serve I and laboure 

As 1 best can. Chaucer, Troilus, i. 458. 
5. To deliver or bat the ball, as done by the 
player who leads off in tennis or lawn-tennis. 

serve! (sérv), π. [< servel, v.] Im tennis or 
lawn-tennis: (a) The act of the first player in 
striking the ball, or the style in which the ball 
is then delivered: as, a good serve. (b) The 
right of hitting or delivering the bal! first: as, 
it is my serve. 

He lost his serve, and the next game as well, and before 
five minutes had passed he was two games to the bad in 
the last set. St. Nicholas, X VII. 920. 

servet (sérv), π. [ς ME. serve; ς AS. syrfe 
= F. sorbe = Sp. sorba, serba, = Pg. sorva 
= It. sorba, f., service-berry, sorbo, m., service- 
tree, ς L, sorbus, f., the service-tree, sorbum, 
neut., its fruit: see sorb, and cf. service?.] 1. 
The service-tree. 
He may ont graffe atte Marche in thorn and serve. 
P. tus, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 
2. The fruit of the service-tree. 


Crato . . . utterly forbids all maner of fruits, as peares, 
apples, plumms, cherries, strawberries, nuts, medlers, 
serves, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 69. 


serveet, . [ME.,< OF. *servie, serve, service, 
servir, serve: see servel,] Service. 


And make goure selfe sogettys to be 
To hem that owyn gow servee. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 8. (Halliwell:) 


‘Server (sér’vér), α. [«< ME. server; ¢ servel + 


-erl,] 1. One who serves. 


So are ye image-servers — that is, idolaters. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc, (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 52. 


ο ο ye In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, an attendant on the priest at a low celebration 
of the eucharist, who helps the priest to vest and unvest, 
arranges the service-book, lights and extinguishes the al- 
tar-lights, places the elements and cruets on the credence 
and brings them to the priest at the offertory, brings the 
riest the basin and towel and pours the water at the 
avabo, pours out the ablutions of wine and water, and 
ministers in other ways. The server is usually a boy or 
other layman, and me pone yee as far as a layman can, the 
priest’s assistants and the choir at a high celebration. (9) 
One who serves up a meal, or sets the dishes on table. 


— the cours tho stuarde comes then, 
e seruer hit next of alle kyn men 
Mays way. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 316. 


The medieval baron removed from one to another of his 
castles with a train of servants and baggage. his chaplains 
and accountants, steward and carvers, servers, cupbearers, 
clerks, squires, yeomen, grooms and pages, chamberlain, 
treasurer, and even chancellor. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 473. 
(c) In the game of tennis or of lawn-tennis, the player who 
serves or strikes the ball first. See Zawn-tennis. 


The game begins by serving the ball upon the left wall 
of the Hazard Court (which the. server faces), 
Tribune Book of Sports, p. 105. 


2. That which serves or is used: in serving. 
Specifically —(a@) A salver or smalltray. (6) A utensil for 





server 


distributing articles of food at the table, differing from the 
ordinary implement, such as spoon or fork: as, an oyster- 
server ; an asparagus-server. (ct) A conduit. 


They . . . derived rilles and servers of water into every 
street. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 248. (Davies.) 
Servetian (sér-vé’shan), n. [< Servetus (see 
def.) + -ian.] A follower of Servetus (died 
1553), who maintained substantially the views 
regarding the nature of Christ afterward known 
as Socinianism. [Rare.] 
serviablet, a. Same as serviceable. Cath. Ang., 


. 331. 
deren (sér’vi-an),a.andn. [<« NL, Servia (F. 
Servie = G. Serbien = Russ. Serbiya; < E. Serb 
= F. Serbe = G. Serbe = Russ. Serb, < Serv. 
Srb, a Servian) + -ian.] .I, α. Pertaining or 
belonging to Servia, a kingdom of Europe, situ- 
ated south of the Austrian empire, and former- 
ly subject to Turkey; pertaining to the Ser- 
vians or to their language. 
11. ». 1. Anative ο απ inhabitant of Servia; 
a member of a branch of the Slavic race dwell- 
ing in Servia: the term is applied by extension 
to inhabitants of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, Croatia, etc,, allied in race and language 
to the inhabitants of Servia.—2,. A Slavic lan- 
guage spoken in Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, etc. The dialect 
spoken in Croatia is often called Croatian, Servian being 


restricted to the other dialects; the whole group of dia- 
lects is sometimes called Serbo-Croatian. Abbreviated 


Also Serbian. 
service! (sér’vis), x. [Early mod. E. (and dial.) 
also sarvice; < ME. service, servyce, servise, ser- 
vyse, ς OF . servise, service, F. service = Pr. ser- 
visi = Sp. servicio = Pg, servico = It. servizio, < 
L. servitium, ML. also servicium, service, servi- 
tude, < servire, serve: see servel.] 1. The act 
of serving, or attendance, in any sense; the 
rendering of duty to another; obedience; the 
performance of any office or labor for another. 
As glad, as humble, as bisy in servyse, 
And eek in love, as she was wont to be, 


Was she to him in every maner wyse. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 549. 
Upon your oath of service to the pope. 
Shak., K. John, v. 1. 23. 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 
Cares not for service, or but serves when press'd. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 86. 
Should this first master claim 
His service, whom does it belong to? him 
Who thrust him out, or him who saved his life? 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, iv. 
Specifically —2. Spiritual obedience, rever- 
ence, and love. 
Present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God, which is your reasonable service. 
Rom. xii. 1. 
God requires no man’s service upon hard and unreason- 
able terms. Tillotson, Sermons. 
3. The duty which a tenant owes to a lord for 
his fee: thus, personal service consists in hom- 
age and fealty, etc.; annual service in rent, suit 
to the court of the lord, ete. ; accidental services 
in heriots, reliefs, ete.—4. Place or position of 
a servant; employment as a servant; state of 
being or acting as a servant; menial employ 
or capacity: as, to be out of service. 
To leave arich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 
hak., M. of V., ii. 2. 156. 


Το the judge’s house shee.did enquire, 
And there shee did a service get. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 335). 


Answer that . . . a poor servant is not to be blamed if 

he strives to better himself; that service is no inheritance. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

5. Labor performed for another; assistance 

rendered; obligation conferred; duty done or 
required ; office. 

As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out the rest of thy 


services by leaving me now; the need I have of thee thine 
own goodness hath made, Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 12. 


He [Temple] did not betray or oppress his country : nay, 
he rendered considerable services to her. 
Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 
6. Duty performed in, or appropriate to, any 
office or charge; official function: as, the diplo- 
matic service ; the consular service; hence, spe- 
cifically, military or naval duty; performance 
of the duties of a soldier or sailor; formerly, 
a bold and daring performance of such duties; 
also, the army or navy as a profession. 
At this day, that Vocation [the esquire’s] is growne to be 
the first degree of gentry, taken out of the service in the 


warrs, from whence all the other degrees ‘of nobility are 
borowed. Booke of Precedence (E. E. Τ. Β., extra ser.), i: 38. 


. He waylays the reports of services, and cons them with- 
out book, damning himself he came new from them. 
_ B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
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The best room in the dilapidated house was put at the 
service of the commanding officer of the impress service. 

_ Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxiii. 

Men in professions of any kind, except the two services, 

could only belong to society by right of birth and family 

connections. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 85. 


7. A useful office; an advantage conferred. or 
brought about; benefit or good performed, done, 
or caused; use; employment. 


He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man. Ps. civ. 14. 


I have done the state some service, and they know ’t. 
Shak., Othello, v. 2. 339. 


All the vessels of the king’s house are not for uses of 
honour; some be common stuff, and for mean services, yet 
profitable. Spelman. 


Tell Roderick Dhu I owed him naught, 
Not the poor service of a boat, 
To waft me to yon mountain side. 
Scott, L. of the L., ii. 37. 


8. Profession of respect uttered or sent: as, 
my service to you, sir. 


Pray do my service to his majesty. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 1. 179. 


Pray, give my service to. ... all my friends and acquain- 
tance in general who do ask after me. Tail 
Steele, Tatler, No, 87. 


9. Suit as a lover; professed love. [Archaic.] 


Wel I woot my servyce is in vayn, 
My gerdoun is but brestyng of myn herte. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 244. 


Has Arthur spoken aught? or would yourself, 
Now weary of my service and devoir, 
Henceforth be truer to your faultless lord? 
‘ Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


10. Public religious worship and instruction 
conducted according to the forms or methods 
prescribed by ecelesiastical law, precept, or 
custom in any given communion: as, the ser- 
vices for the following week are, etc. . 


The congregation was discomposed, and divine service 
broken off. Watts. 


11. A liturgical form prescribed for public wor- 
ship; also, a form prescribed for public wor- 
ship or ceremonial of some special character ; 
an office: as, the marriage service. 


Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, . ... 
Ful wel she song the service divyne.' » — 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 122. 


The next daye, Fryday, we went to Mounte Syon to 
masse, and there sayde our seruyce. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 35. 

On Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving, ... the Min- 

ister may appoint such Psalms as he shall think fit, . . . 

unless any shall have been appointed by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authority in a Service set out for the Occasion. 

Book of Common Prayer. 


We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shak., Hamlet, v.1. 259. 


12. A full set of musical settings of the ¢on- 
gregational or choral canticles, chants, ete., of 


a liturgy, especially of the Anglican liturgy. It 
does not include metrical hymns or special anthems. The 
full list of parts for the Anglican morning prayer, commu- 
nion office, and evening prayer includes the Venite, Te 
Deum, Benedicite, Benedictus (Dominus), Jubilate, Kyrie, 
Nicene Creed, Sanctus, Agnus, Benedictus (qui venit), 
Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat, Cantate, Nunc Dimittis, 
and Deus Misereatur ; but all of these are not usually con- 
tained in any one service. P 

13. Things required for use; furniture. Espe- 
cially—(a) A set of things required for table use: as, a 
dinner-service ; a service of plate. 


A dinner-party [was] given by a certain noble lord, at 
which the whole service was of silver, a silver hot-water 
dish being placed under every plate. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 120. 


(0) An assortment of table-linen. 


14. That which is served. (a) A course served up 
at table. 


Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable ser- 
vice, two dishes, but to one table; that’s the end. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3, 25. 


Service is ready to go up, man; you must slip on your 
coat, and come in; we lack waiters pitifully. . 
Β. Jonson, Case is Altered, i. 1. 


The entertainment is of a pretty substantial kind. Be- 
sides tea, there is a service of cheese, of bacon and beef 
fried, etc. Jamieson, Dict. (under rocking). 


(0) The portion served to an individual; an allowance of 


food or drink. } 


And whanne thou seest afore thee thi seruice, 
Be not to hasti upon breed to bite, 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 


The women, having eaten, drank, and gossiped sufficient- 
ly, were each presented with “a Service of Sweetmeats, 
which every Gossip carried away in her Handkerchief.” 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 6. 


With farthing candles, chandeliers of tin, 
And services of water, rum, and gin. 
Chatterton, Kew Gardens. 


I'll spread your service by the door, 
That when you eat you may behold 
The knights at play where the bowls are rolled. 
1. Hy ard, The Squire of Low Degree. 


serviceable 


15. In law. See service of a writ, ete., below, 
and serve, v. t., 17.—16. In lawn-tennis, that 
striking of the ball with the racket which 
commences a turn of play; also, the ball thus 
struck: as, he made a swift service.—1'7. The 
small cordage wound round a rope in serving. 
Also serving.—18. That which is supplied or 
furnished ; the act or means of supplying some- 
thing which is in general demand, or of furnish- 
ing specific accommodation: said of transpor- 
tation: as, railway or mail service; cab service: 
also of the distribution of water and light: as, 
electric-light service. 


A short squat omnibus,. . . which was then the daily 
service between Cloisterham and external mankind. 
: Diekens, Edwin Drood, vi. 
19. A service-pipe. 


1 had taken up about a dozen services when I approached 
one that had been only a comparatively short time in duty. 
Set, Amer, Supp., p. 9100. 


Active service. See active.— At one’s service, placed 
at one’s disposal ; free for one to use or enjoy.— At your 
service, ready to serve you: a phrase of civility. 


1 am, sir, a practitioner in panegyric; or, to speak more 
plainly, a professor of the art of pufling, at your service — 
or anybody else’s. Sheridan, The Critic, i, 2. 


Breakfast-service, a set of utensils required for the 
breakfast-table. Compare dinner-service.—Burial, cho- 
ral, church, civil service. See the qualifying words,— 
Civil-service reform, See reform.—Cl in a ser- 
vice. See claim!.— Constructive service. See person- 
al service (a), under personal.—Covenanted civil ser- 
vice, See civil.—Dessert-service, See dessert.— Din- 
ner-service, a set of dishes, plates, and other table-uten- 
sils, usually of porcelain or of fine earthenware, sometimes 
of plate, etc., intended for use at the dinner-table. It may 
include whatis needed for all the courses of an elaborate 
dinner, but more generally excludes the dessert-service, 
and also the silverware, knives, etc.— Divine service. 
See divine.— Dry service. See dry mass, under mass!.— 
Free services. See free.—Full service. (a) A setting of 
the musical parts of a church service for a chorus, without 
solos. Compare full anthem, under anthem, (0) A service 
in which music is used as much as possible.-— General 
service. See service of an heir, below.— Harlequin, 
heriot, honorary, life-saving service. See the quali- 
fying words.—Lunch-service, a set of the utensils re- 
quired for the lunch-table.— Merchant, personal ser- 
vice. See the adjectives.— Plain service, in Anglican 
usage, an office which is simply read, sung on one note, or 
pronounced without any musical or choral accompani- 
ment.—Predial services. See predial.—Preventive 
service. See coast-guard.— Real services. Same as pre- 
dial services.— Revenue-cutter service. See revenue.— 
Secret service. See secret.— Service of an heir, in Scots 
law, a proceeding before a jury for ascertaining and deter- 
mining the heir of a person deceased. It is either general 
or special. A general service determines generally who is 
heir of another ; a special service ascertains who is heir to 
him in respect of particular lands, ete.—Service of a 
writ, process, etc., in Jaw, the communication of it to 
the person concerned in the manner required by law, as 
by delivering it to him, or by reading it to him, or by leav- 
ing an attested copy with him.— Service of the Horn. 
Same as cornage, 1.—Service paste. See pastel.—Sub- 
stituted service, or service by substitution, a mode 
of serving a process upon a defendant by coring it up in 
some conspicuous or public place, or delivering it to a 
neighboring person, or both: allowed when entrance to 
his dwelling cannot be effected. The phrase is also ap- 
plied to publication and mailing when allowed (as in some 
cases of absence, etc.) as substitutes for personal service. 
—Table-service, a set of utensils for the table, of any 
one kind or material: as, a cut-glass table-service, a silver 
table-service, etc., in any case including the articles com- 
monly made of the material in question or required for the 
purpose in question.— Tenure by divine service, See 
divine.— Three hours’ service. See hour.— To have 
seen service. (a) To have been in active military or na- 
val service ; to have made campaigns. (0) Figuratively, 
to have been put to hard use or wear. 


If this be a horseman’s coat, it hath seen very hot ser- 
vice. Shak., W. Τ., iv. 3.-71. 
Uncovenanted civil service. See civil.—Yeoman’s 
service. See yeoman. 


service? (sér’vis), π. [An extended form of 


serve2, due to some confusion with servicel: see 


serve2, The word has nothing to do, as some 
have supposed, with L. cerevisia, beer.| 1. Same 
as service-tree.—2. The fruit of the service-tree. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; 
in his left hand a basket of services, medlars, and other 
fruits that ripen late. Peacham. 

serviceability (sér’vi-sa-bil’i-ti), mn. [< service- 
able + ity. (see -bility).|. Same as serviceable- 
ness. [Recent.] 

There are adjustments by which serviceability . . . has 
power still further toimprove all adaptations by some pro- 
cess of self-edification. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XTITI. 73. 

serviceable (sér’vi-sa-bl),a, [« ME. servisable, 
servicyable, servysiabylle, < OF. servisable, < ML. 
serviciabilis, serving, < Li. servitium, ML. also 
servicium, service: see servicel and -able.] 1. 
Disposed to be of service; willing; diligent; at- 
tentive. 
-.Curteys he was, lowely and servysable. £ 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 99. 
The servants [were] not so many in number as cleanlyin 


apparel and serviceable in behaviour. 
Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
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And Enid . . . boil’d the flesh and spread the board, 
And stood behind and waited on the three; 

And, seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 

Geraint had longing in him evermore — 

To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb 

That crossed the trencher. Tennyson, Geraint. 


2+. Connected with service; proffering service. 


There is an inward reasonable, and there is a solemn 
outward serviceable worship belonging unto God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 4. 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness’d Angels sit, in order serviceable, 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 244. 


3. Capable of rendering useful service; pro- 


moting happiness, interest, advantage, or any * 


good; useful; beneficial; advantageous. 


Religion hath force to qualify all sorts of men, and to 
make them, in public affairs, the more rong ature : 
ooker. 


His gold-headed cane, too—a serviceable staff, of dark 
polished wood — had similar traits. 
. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
4. Durable; admitting of hard or long use or 
wear: as, a serviceable fabric. 
serviceableness (sér’vi-sa-bl-nes), π. «1. The 
state or character of being serviceable; useful- 
ness in promoting good of any kind; beneficial- 
ness. | 
All action being for some end, its aptness to be com- 
manded or forbidden must be founded upon its service- 
ableness or disserviceableness to some end. _— Norris. 
2. Helpfulness; readiness to do service. 


He might continually be in her presence, shewing more 
humble serviceableness and joy to content her than ever 
before. Sir P. Sidney. 

serviceably (sér’vi-sa-bli), αἄυ. In a service- 
able manner; so as to be serviceable. 
serviceaget (sér’vi-saj), n. [< servicel + -age.] 
A state of servitude. 
His threats he feareth, and obeyes the raine 
Of thraldome base, and seruiceage, though loth. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, viii. 83. 
service-berry (sér’vis-ber’i), ». [Barly mod. 
K. also service-berrie, sarvice-berrie ; < service? 
+ berry!.] 1. A berry of the service-tree.— 
2. The fruit of the whitebeam, Sorbus Aria. 
{Secoteh.]—3. A North American shrub or 
small tree, Amelanchier Canadensis, or its berry- 
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Service-berry (Amelanchier Canadensts). 
Σ, branch with flowers; 2, branch with fruit; @, flower; 6, fruit. 


like subacid fruit; the shad-bush or June- 
berry. The name extends to the other species of 
the genus, especially the western 4. alnifolia. 
service-book (sér’vis-buk), ». A book contain- 
ing the forms for public worship appointed for 
any given church; an office-book. he service- 
book of the Anglican Church is the Book of Common 
Prayer. Among the service-books of the Roman Catholic 
Church are the Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Pontifical, etc. 
Among those of the Greek Church are the Euchologion, 
Horologion, Typicum, Mena, Triodion, Pentecostarion, 
Paracletice, Octoéchus, and Menologion. A much greater 
number of service-books was formerly in use in the West- 


ern Church than now, such as the Gradual, Epistolary, 
Evangeliary, etc. 


Although to forbid the service-book there be much more 
reason, as being of itself superstitious. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvi. 
service-box (sér’vis-boks), n. A form of-ex- 
ansion-joint. used in street-mains of steam- 
eating systems or electric service, which pro- 
vides for expansion and contraction in. the 
main pipes, and supplies a connection for the 
service-pipes of distribution to houses. 
service-cleaner (sér’vis-klé’nér), ».. A port- 
able air-compressing pump and receiver used 
to free gas service-pipes from obstructions. 


The holder is filled with compressed air, and connected 
with the obstructed pipe by a short piece of hose. On 
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turning a cock, the compressed air suddenly escapes into 
the pipe, and blows the obstruction before it. 
service-line (sér’vis-lin), ».. In lawn-tennis, one 
of the two lines drawn across the court twenty- 
one feet from the net.. See /awn-tenns. 
service-magazine (sér’vis-mag-a-zén’), n. 
Milit., a magazine for the storage of ammuni- 
tion intended for immediate use. It may be con- 
structed either wholly or partly under ground or entirely 
above ground. Its size is regulated by the number of 
rounds to be held in readiness. 
service-pipe (sér’vis-pip), ». A pipe, usually 
of lead or iron, for the supply of water, gas, 
or the like from the main to a building. 
service-tree (sér’vis-tré), n. [< service? + tree.] 
1. A tree, Sorbus domestica, native in con- 
tinental Europe. It grows from 20 to 60 feet high, 
has leaves like those of the mountain-ash, and yields a 
small pear-shaped or apple-shaped fruit which, like the 
medlar, is pleasant only in an overripe condition. Its 
wood is hard and close-grained, and is sought after for 
mill-work and other purposes—being preferred to all 
other woods for making the screws of wine-presses. Old 
or local names are corme and checker-tree. 
οἱ. In some old books, apparently, the common 
pear.—Wild service-tree, Pyrus torminalis, native 
southward in Great Britain and on the continent of Eu- 
rope. It bears a fruit, which in England is locally pro- 
duced for market, of similar character to that of the ser- 
vice-tree. See ow-pear, under pearl, 
servicioust, a. [ME. servycyows, < ML. servi- 
tiosus, serviciosus, serving, ς L. servitium, ser- 
vice: see servicel.] Doing service. 
Serv[yc]yowse or servyable [var. servycyows or servicya- 
ble, servysable], obsequiosus, serviciosus, servilis. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 
servient (sér’vi-ent), a. [< L. servien(t-)s, ppr. 
of servire: see servel, Cf. servant, sergeant, from 
the same source.] Subordinate. 
My soul is from me fled away, 
Nor has of late inform’d my body here, 
But in another’s breast doth lie, 
That neither is nor will be I, 
As a form servient and assisting there. 
Cowley, The Soul. 


Servient tenement, in law, a tenement which is subject 
to an easement in favor of another than its owner, the 
dominant tenement being that to which or to the owner of 


which the service is due, 
serviette (ser-vi-et’), απ. [ς F. serviette, OF. 
serviette = Sp. servilleta = It. salvieta, a nap- 
kin: origin uncertain, the forms being discor- 
dant and appar. in part perverted. (qa) In one 
view, orig. It., salvieta, ‘that which preserves 
one’s garments from soiling,’ < salvare, pre- 
serve, save (see savel), being in F’. conformed 
to servir, serve. (b) In another view (Diez), 
orig. F'., serviette, for *servitetie, with dim. -ette, 
ς OF. servit (= Pr. servit = It. servito), pp. of 
servir, serve; see servel. (c) Orig. F., serviette, 
directly ¢ servir, serve (cf. serviable, service- 
able), + -ette. None of these explanations is 
free from difficulties.] A napkin. 
servile (sér’vil);a.andn. [< ME. servile, < OF. 
(and F.) servile = Pr. Sp. Pg. servil= It. servile, 
ς L. servilis, of a slave, servile, < servus, a 
slave: see serf and servel.|. I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to slaves or servants. 
Let not the Chairman with assuming Stride 
Press near the Wall, and rudely thrust thy Side: 
The Laws have set him Bounds; his ual Feet 
Should ne’er encroach where Posts defend the Street. 
Gay, Trivia, iii, 153. 


The servile wars of Sicily, and the still more formidable 
revolt of Spartacus, had shaken Italy to its centre, and 
the shock was felt in every household. : 

. + pe Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 320. 
2. Consisting or made up of slaves; belonging 
to the class of slaves; held in subjection; de- 
pendent. 
Every servile groom jests at my wrongs. 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, iv. 11. 
The unfree or servile class is divided by Tacitus into 


two: one answering to the coloni of Roman civilisation, 
and the other to slaves. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 14, 


The employment of servile cultivators implies an in- 
equality in the shares of the arable which they cultivate 
for their respective masters. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 14. 
3. Pertaining or appropriate to a slave or de- 
pendent; fit or proper for a slave. 

Leue seruile werkis & nyce aray ; 
This is the thridde comaundement. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T.S.), p. 104. 


Yet there is nothing of rigour used by the Master to his 
Slave, except it be the very meanest, such as do all sorts 
of servile work. . Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 141. 


4, Resembling a slave or dependent; charac- 
teristic or worthy of a slave; slavish; hence, 
mean-spirited; cringing; base; lacking inde- 
pendence. 

Scarce their Words of Insolency were out of their 


Mouths when they fell to Words of most servile Submis- 
sion, Baker, Chronicles, p. 139, 


servilism (sér’vil-izm), n. 


serving-man (sér’ving-man), η. 


serving-man 
Such as our motive is our aim must be; 
If this be servile, that can ne’er be free. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 568. - 
A servile adoption of received opinions. 
Story, Oration at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 31, 1826. 
Political talentand ambition, havingno sphere foraction, 
steadily decay, and servile, enervating, and vicious habits 
proportionately increase. Lecky, Europ. Morals, 11. 276. 
5. Obedient; subject. 


A breath thou art 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 9. 


He isa Pay? a a mere wandering merchant, 
gain. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 2. 
6. In gram., of secondary or subordinate char- 
acter; not independent, but answering an or- 
thographiec purpose. 
One of the three is. . 
more than a hiatus. 
Whitney, Lang. and Study of Lang., p. 302. 


Case relations are denoted by added syllables, some of 
which retain their form and sense as independent words, 
and others have been degraded into servile particles. 
John Avery, Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI., App., p. xvii. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. A slave; a menial. 


From his foot, in sign of degradation, sprang the Sudra, 
or serviles, doomed to menial duties. 
L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 19. 
2. In gram., a servile element, whether sound 
or character; a non-radical element. 
servilely (sér’vil-li), adv. In a servile manner, 
in any sense of the word servile. 
servileness (sér’vil-nes), π. Same as servility. 
[< servile + -ism.] 
The existence of a servile class, regarded as an 
institution. [Recent.] 
The remnants of domination and of servilism [in the 
southern United States] will soon take themselves hence. 
Congregationalist, Nov. 17, 1880. 
servility (sér-vil’i-ti), n. [< F. servilité = "4 
servilidad = Pg. servilidade = It. servilitd ; < L. 
as if *servilita(t-)s, ς servilis, servile: see ser- 
vile.] The state or character of being servile. 


Especially—(a) The condition of a slave or bondman; 
slavery. 


. a weak or servile letter, hardly 


To be a queen in bondage is more vile 
Than is a slave in base servility. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 113. 
Servility with freedom to contend. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 169. 


(6) Mean submission ; baseness; slavishness; obsequious- 
ness; slavish deference. 


This unhappy servility to custom. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Loyalty died away into servility. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
The servility and heart-burnings of repining poverty. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 161. 
A desire to conform to middle-class prejudices may pro- 
duce quite as real a servility as the patronage of aristocra- 
cies or of courts, Lecky, Eng.,in.1sth Cent., iii. 
serving (sér’ving), x. [Verbal n. of serve}, v.] 
1. Same as servicel, 1.—2, Naut., same as ser- 
wicel, 17. 
The core travels through another set of machines, which 
first wrap it with a thick serving of tarred jute, 
Scribner's Mag., VIII. 403. 
serving-board (sér’ving-bord), n. Naut., a 
piece of hard wood fitted with a handle, used 
for serving spun-yarn on small ropes. 
The second mate... has charge of the boatswain’s 
locker, which includes serving-boards, marline-spikes, etc. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 12. 
serving-maid (sér’ving-mad), n. A female ser- 
vant. ; 
serving-mallet (sér’ving-mal’et), π. Naut., a 
semicylindrical piece of wood, fitted with a 
handle, and having a groove on one side to fit 


my) 





@, serving-mallet; 4, ‘‘ wormed" rope “ parceled"’ with canvas; 
¢, Serving-yarn. 


the convexity of a rope. It is used for eon- 
venience in serving ropes, or wrapping them 
round with spun-yarn, etc., to prevent chafing. 
1. A male 
servant ; a menial. 


If ye will be a Seruingman, 
ith attendaunce doe begin. 
Babees Book (E. E, T. 8.), p. 82. 


serving-man 


Where's the cook? is supper ready?. . . the serving-men 
in their new fustian? Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 49. 


2+. A professed lover. See servant, 4. 

A serving-man, proud in heart and mind, that curled 
my hair, wore gloves in my cap, served the lust of my 
mistress’ heart. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 87. 

servioust, a. [< ME. servyowse, ς OF. serveua, 
serving (used as a noun), ς servi, serve: see 
servel,]. Obsequious. Prompt. Parv., p. 453. 

servisablet, serviset. Middle English forms of 
serviceable, servicel, 

Servite (sér’vit), n. [<¢ ML. Servite (also called 
servi beate Mariz), < Li. servus, servant: see 
serf, serve1.] One of a mendicant order .of 
monks and nuns, entitled the Religious Servants 
of the Holy Virgin, founded in Italy in the thir- 
teenth century, and following the Augustine 
rule. By Innoeent VIII. it was granted privi- 
leges and prerogatives equal to those enjoyed 
by the other mendicant orders. 

servitium (sér-vish’i-um),”. [L, : see servicel.] 
In law, service; servitude. 

servitor (sér’vi-tor), π. [Early mod. E. also 
servitour; < ME. servitour, servytour, ς OF. ser- 
vitour, serviteur, < Ε'. serviteur = Pr. Sp. Pg. ser- 
vidor = It. servidore, servitore,< LL. servitor, one 
who serves, < L. servire, serve: see servel,] One 
who serves or attends; a subordinate; a fol- 
lower; an adherent. 

“No ‘maister,’ sire,” quod he, “ but servitour.” 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 485. 


Come, I have heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay. 
Shak., Rich. ITT., iv. 3. 52. 
His words (by what I can expresse) like so many nimble 
and airy servitors trip about him at command. 
Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


’ Specifically —(a) A male domestic servant; a menial. 


Se that ye haue seruytours semely the disches for to 
bere. Babees Book (E. E. 'l’. 8.), p. 163. 


There sat the lifelong creature of the house, 
Loyal, the dumb old servitor. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


(5+) One who serves in the army; a soldier, 


Of these souldiers thus trained the Isle it selfe is able 
to bring forth into the field 4000. And at the instant of 
all assaies appointed there bee three thousand more of 
most expert and practiced servitowrs out of Hampshire. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 275. (Davies.) 


I have been a poor servitor by sea and land any time 
this fourteen years, and followed the fortunes of the best 
commanders in Christendom. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2. 


(6) Formerly, at Oxford University, an undergraduate who 
was partly supported by the college funds, who was distin- 
guished by peculiar dress, and whose duty it was to wait 
at table on the fellows and gentlemen commoners. . This 
class of scholars no longer exists, and practically has not 
existed foracentury. Thestatement of Thackeray below 
is inexact, inasmuch as the Oxford servitors did not corre- 
spond to the Cambridge sizars, but to the subsizars. 

The term subsizar became forgotten, and the sizar was 
supposed to be the same as the servitor. 

Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, p. 1147. 

The unlucky boys who have no tassels to their caps are 
called sizars— servitors at Oxford — (avery pretty and gen- 
tleman-like title). A distinction is made in their clothes 
because they are poor; for which reason they wear a 
badge of poverty, and are not allowed to take their meals 
with their fellow-students. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xiii. 
(dt) One who professes duty or service: formerly used in 
phrases of civility. 

With a:constant. Perseverance of my hearty desires to 
serve your Lordship, I rest, my Lord, Your most humble 
Servitor. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 23. 


servitorship (sér’vi-tor-ship),”. [< servitor + 
-ship.] The position of a servitor,. See: servi- 
tor (ο). . 

Dr. Johnson, by his interest with Dr, Adams, master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he was educated for 
some time, obtained a servitorship for young M’Aulay. 

bs Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides. 

servitude (sér’vi-tad), n. [< ME. servitute, < 
OF. servitute, servituit, servitu, servitude, F. ser- 
vitude = Pr. servitut = OSp. servitud = Pg. ser- 
υἱᾶᾶο = It. serviti, ς Li. servitudo (-din-), mixed 
in Rom. with servitu(t-)s, servitude, < servus, a 
slave: see serf, servel.] 1. The condition of a 
slave or servant; the state of subjection to a 
master; slavery; bondage. 

Jeroboam and all Israel came and spake to Rehoboam, 


saying, . . . Ease thou somewhat the grievous servitude 
of thy father, and his heavy yoke that he put upon us. 
2 Chron. x, 4, 
You would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude. 
Shak., Hen, V., ii. 2, 171. 
To the victor, it was supposed, belonged the lives of his 
captives; and, by consequence, he might bind them in 
perpetual servitude. Sumner, Orations, I. 214. 
The right of the citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Const. of U. S., 15th Amendment, § 1, 


2. Menial service or condition. 
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Sheila . . 
two guests, until Lavender could scarcely eat, throug 
the embarrassment produced by her noble servitude. 

W. Black, A Princess of 11116, v. 


3. Compulsory service or labor, such as a erim- 
inal has to undergo as a punishment: as, penal 
servitude. See penal. 


When you were a little familiar with colonial phraseol- 
ogy you at once understvod that . ... Giles had “ left his 
country for his country’s good,” not of his own free will, 
and was what was called a “free by serviiude man” —i. e., 
a convict whose sentence of transportation had expired. 

Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 765. 


4, Service rendered in duty performed in the 
army or havy. Compare servicel, 6. [Specific 
Anglo-Indian use.]—5, A state of spiritual, 
moral, or mental bondage or subjection; ¢om- 
pulsion; subordination. 


In greet lurdshipe, if I wel avyse, 

Ther is greet servitute in sondry wyse: 

I may nat don as euery plowman may. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 742. 
Though it is necessary that some persons in the world 
should bein love with a splendid servitude, yet certainly 
they must be much beholding to their own fancy that they 
can be pleased at it. South. 


6+. Servants collectively. Milton, P. Τι. xii. 192. 
— 7. Inlaw, the burden of an easement, the con- 
dition of a tenement which is subject to some 
right of enjoyment by another than the owner 
of the tenement, in virtue of his ownership of 


another tenement. (See easement.) In Roman Jaw, 
aright to use or deal with, ina given and definite man- 
ner, a thing belonging toianother. As to real estate, it is 
nearly equivalent or correlative to the easement of the 
common law, except that it also embraces rights to take 
the fruits of the servient estate, which in English law are 
not called easements, but profits d prendre.— Affirmative 
servitude. See negative servitude, below.—Discontinu- 
ous servitude, in /aw, an easement which consists in the 
right to perform a series of distinct acts, as a right of wa: 
or of common, or the servitude answering thereto, suc 
as cannot be enjoyed but by the intervention of man: dis- 
tinguished from a continuous servitude, which consists in 
a constant servitude, or in the reservation of some char- 
acteristic of the servient. tenement, as a right of view or 
a right to a watercourse.—N aga tive servitude, a servi- 
tude or easement which consists in the right merely to 
restrict the enjoyment of the owner of the servient tene- 
ment, as distinguished from one which entitles one to do 
an act. which without the existence of the easement would 
be a positive wrong to the owner of that tenement. Thus, 
the right to receive light and air by windows over the 
land of another is a negative servitude, whereas the right 
to discharge water upon the land of another is an afirma- 
tive servitude.—Personal servitude, a right constituted 
over a subject in favor of a person, without reference 
to possession or property.— Predial servitude, a right 
constituted over one subject or tenement enjoyed by the 
owner.of another subject or tenement. Predial servi- 
tudes are either rural or urban, according as they affect 
land or houses. ‘Ihe usual rural servitudes are passage 
or road, or the right which a person has to pass over 
another's land; pasture, or the right to send cattle to 
graze on another's land; fail and divot, or the right to 
cut turf and peats on another’s land; aqueduct, or the 
right to have a stream of water conveyed through ano- 
ther’s land; thirlage, or the right to have other people’s 
corn sent to one’s own mill to be ground. Urban servi- 
tudes consist chiefly in the right to use a party-wall, or 
a common drain, or to have the rain from one’s roof 
drop on another's land or house; the right to prevent an- 
other from building so as toobstruct the windows of one’s 
house; the right of the owner of a flat above to have his 
flat supported by the flat beneath, etc.=Syn. 1. Serfdom, 
thraldom, vassalage, peonage.—1 and 3, Servitude, Slavery, 
Bondage. These words express involuntary subjection, 
and are in the order of strength. | Servitude is the general 
word, its application to voluntary service being obsolete. 
very emphasizes the completeness and the degradation 
of the state. Bondage, literally the state of being bound, 
is used chiefly in elevated style or figurative senses: as, 
bondage to appetite; Egyptian bondage. Servitudeis the 
only one of these words that applies to compulsory and 
mee service required as a legal penalty ; the phrase pe- 
nal servitude is very common, See serf and captivity. 
servituret (sér’vi-tar), 1. [< MLaservitura, ser- 
vice, < L. servire, serve: see servel.] 1. The 
condition of servant or slave; slavery. [Rare.] 


A very serviture of Egypt is to be in danger of these pa- 
pistic bishops. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 179. 
2. Servants collectively; the whole body of 
servyantsin a family. [Rare.] 

The chorus of shepherds prepare resistance in their mas- 
ter’s defence, calling the rest of the serviture. 

Milton, Plan of a Tragedy called Sodom, 
3. Same as servitor (ο). [Erroneous use.] 
Trim’s a Critick ; I remember him a Serviture at Oxon. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 
servitus (sér’vi-tus), ». [LL., service, servi- 
tude: see servitude.] In Rom. law, the right of 
a person not the owner of the thing to use it or 
have it serve his interest in a particular man- 
ner not wholly exelusive, but by way of excep- 
tion to the general power of exclusive use be- 
longing to the owner. 
servo-motor (sér’ νὸ-πιδ΄ tor), π. A motor 
whose movements are automatically controlled 
and follow the motions of a controlling ap- 
paratus. 
servt. An abbreviation of servant. 


. devoted all her time to waiting upon her gervulatet (sér’vi-lat), v. ¢. 


sesame-oil (ses’a-m6-oil), n. 


Sesamum 


[< L. servulus, a 
young servant (dim. of servus, a slave, servant), 
+ -ate2.] To do obsequious service. [A eu- 
phuistic use. } 

Bri. I embrace their loves. 
Egre. Which we'll repay with servulating. 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother (ed. 1637), i. 2. 
servycet, ”. A Middle English form of service. 
sest, x. A Middle English form of cease. 
sesame (ses’a-mé), n. [ME. sysame; ς OF. 

sesame, sisame, F. sésame = Sp. sésamo = Fe. 
sesamo = It. sesamo, sisamo = D. sesam(-kruid) 
= G. Sw. Dan. sesam, ς L. sesamum, sisamum, 
sesama, neut., sesima, sesama, f. (= Turk. s?- 
sam, susam), sesame, ς Gr. σήσαμον, Laconian 
odauov, neut., the seed or fruit of the sesame- 
plant, the plant itself, σησάµη, f., the sesame- 
plant. Cf. Ar. simsim,> Pers. simsim = Hind. 
samsam, sesame. The E. word is pronounced 
as if directly from the Gr. σησάµη.] An annual 
herbaceous plant, Sesamum. orientale, which 
is widely cultivated and naturalized in trop- 
ical and subtropical countries. Its value lies chiefly 
in its seeds, from which is expressed the gingili-, sesame-, 
or til-oil. The seeds are also variously used as food, The 
oil in large doses is laxative, and the leaves when macer- 
ated yield a mucilaginous remedy, useful in cholera in- 
fantum, dysentery, etc. The plant is simple of culture, 


and thrives in sterile soil. It is somewhat grown in the 
southern United States. Also called benne. 

Sysame in fatte soil and gravel is sowe, 

Sex sester in oon acre lande is throwe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. BE. T. 8.), p. 181. 

Open sesame, the charm by which the door of the rob- 
bers’ dungeon in the tale of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves” (in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments”) flew 
open; hence, a specific for gaining entrance into any 
place, or means of exit from it. , 

It. [a poet’s philosophy] is rather something which is 
more energetic in a word than in a whole treatise, and 
our hearts unclose themselves instinctively at its simple 
Open sesame! Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., Ρ. 207. 

Sesamez (se-si’mé-6), π. pl. [NL. (Kunth; 
1823), < Sesamum + -ex.] A tribe of dicotyle- 
donous sympetalous plants, of the family 
Pedaliacez®. It is characterized by a two-celled ovary 
divided into four celis by false partitions, each cell con- 
taining numerous ovules.. It includes 4 genera, chiefly 
African and tropical, of which Sesamum is the type. 

Oil of sesamum. 
See sesame and oil. , 

sesaminet (ses’a-min), a, [< F. sesamin, ς L. 
sesaminus, < Gr. σησάµινος, of sesame (ἔλαιον o7- 
σάµινον, Sesame-oil), < σήσαµον, σησάµη, sesame: 
see sesame.] Derived from sesame. 

They [Brachmanes] were annointed with Sesamine oyle, 
wherewith, and with hony, they tempered their bread. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 


sesamoid (ses’a-moid), a. and». [Cf. L. sesa- 
moides, a plant resembling sesame; < Gr. σησα- 
µοειδής, like sesame or its seeds, < σησάμον, σησάµη, 
sesame, + eldoc, form.] I, a. Having the shape 
of a grain of sesame: especially applied in 
anatomy to small independent osseous or ¢ar- 
tilaginous bodies occurring in tendinous strue- 


tures.—Sesamoid bones, bony nodules developed in 
tendons where they pass over an angular projection. The 
patella, in the tendon of the quadriceps extensor, is the 
largest in the haman body.—Sesamoid cartilage of the 
pend tov a small cartilaginous nodule occasionally devel- 
oped at the side of each arytenoid, near the tip, in the peri- 
chondrium.— Sesamoid COtHASE?, cartilaginous nod- 
ules which develop in tendons under the same conditions 
as do the sesamoid bones.—Sesamoid fibrocartilages. 
Same as sesamoid cartilages.— Sesamoid nasal carti- 
lages, small nodules of cartilage found on the upper mar- 
gin of the alar cartilages. Also called epactal cartilages. 
II, »: In anat., a bone developed in the ten- 
don of a muscle at or neara joint; ascleroskel- 


etal ossification, usually of a nodular shape. 
The largest sesamoid of the human body is the patella 
or kneepan. Smaller sesamoids, in pairs, are normally 
developed in the Ὃ μα... and metatarso- 
phalangeal joints of the inner digits (thumb and great toe), 
and in the black races of men, and Sepa other animals, at 
these joints of all the digits. Sesamoids may be devel- 
oped at any joint, as the shoulder-joint of some birds. The 
so-called navicular bone of the horse’s foot is a sesamoid. 
See cuts under Artiodactyla, hand, hoof, knee-joint, Perisso- 
dactyla, pisiform, scapholunar, and solidungulate. 

sesamoidal (ses-a-moi’dal), a. [< sesamoid + 
-al.} Same as sesamoid. 

sesamoiditis (ses’a-moi-di'tis), ». [NL.,< sesa- 
moid + -itis.| Disease of the sesamoid bones 
and enveloping tissues situated behind the: 
metacarpophalangeal or metatarsophalangeal 
articulation (fetlock) in the horse. « 

Sesamum (ses‘a-mum), η. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), < L. sesamum, ς Gr. σήσαµον, sesame: see 
sesame.] A genus of RG hg cain ooh type 
of the tribe Sesameex in the family Pedaliacex. 
It is characterized by flowers with a corolla-tube curved 
down and dilated above a short oblique base, terminating 
in a somewhat two-lipped limb; with a regular ovary 
which becomes a usually four-angled ee capsule, par- 
tially loculicidal, and at the apex unarmed, compressed, 
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sesquisextal 


and obtuse or shortly acuminate. There are 14 species, sesiid (ses‘i-id), a. and π. I, a. Of or pertain- seeuulore ins (ses”kwi-6-sel’us), n.; pl. sesqut- 
σ 


natives of tropical Africa and the East Indies. They Ίπς{ο the family Sesiidz. 
are erect or prostrate herbs SEA πο iL n. A moth of the family Sesiidz. 





with a rough and gummy rE) cma! ce 
surface. They bear opposite Sesiidz Cag Getrag ale pl. (NL. (Speyer, 1843, 
leaves below, alternate above, | as Sesidz),< Sesia + -idz.| Sameas A’geriidez. 
and either entire or cleft. The Sestide is adopted by most late writers. Also Sesiz (Hiib- 
pale or violet flowers are soli- ner, 1816), Sesiarize (Boisduval, 1829), Sesiatica (Graven- 
tary Jn fhe axils. ate resem horst, 1843), vrei a), eyes Niet li, 1760) 
portant species Is ο. orven ’ Sesleria (ses- é ri-& η. [ 4 ( copo i, 7 ) 
ο ων named after L. Sesler, a botanist of the 18th cen- 
ized and cultivated. See ses ' 
ame, and cut pnder benne,——Oll tury. } pees of sien of the tribe Festucee, 
ofsesamum, See sesame an type of the subtribe Sesleriex. It is characterized 
oil. rhein to six-flowered αραιό πυσθρί aT νο or 
1 “4 ; cylindrical spike-like panicles, and by usu ee- to 
got So A gf μάς, five-nerved flowering glumes which are toothed or pointed 
Tite se ως με νά or short-awned. ‘There are about 10 species, natives of 
saisaban, ¢ Pers. sisaban, ' Europe and western Asia. They are perennial turf-form- 
the plant Sesban Atgyp- ing grasses with flat or convolute leaves, and usually with 
tiaca.} A plant, Ses- short bluish or silvery-shining spikes. See moor-grass. 
ban Algyptiaca, native sesonl}, π. and v. A Middle English form of 
throughout the tropics SEASON. ; , 
of the old world. It is seson’t, ». A Middle English form of seizin. 
an elegant but soft-wooded and short-lived sesount, ”. A Middle English form of season, 
shrub, from 6 to 10 feet high. Also ealled sesourst,”. A Middle English form of scissors. 
jyntee. sesqui- (ses’kwi). [=F. Sp. Pg. It. sesqui-, ς L. 


Sesame(Sesamum orientale), 


sesquioctaval (ses-kwi-ok’ta-val), a. 


sescuncia (ses-kun’shi-i), 2. 


sescuple (ses’ku-pl), a. 


Sesha (sa’shii), 3. 


Sesban? (ses’ban), η. [NL. (Adanson, 1763), 
€ sesban1, q.v.] A genus of leguminous plants, 
of the tribe Galegee aud subtribe Robiniex. 
It is characterized by a beardless style with a small stig- 
ma, and a Hoe linear and compressed roundish or four- 
winged pod which is divided within by cross-partitions 
between the seeds. There are about 15 species, widely 
dispersed through warm regions of both hemispheres. 
They are herbs or shrubs, or small short-lived trees, bear- 
ing abenptly pinnate leaves with numerous and entire 
leaflets, and loose axillary racemes of yellow, white, or 
purplish flowers on slender pedicels, They are known 
as swamp pea-tree. S. macrocarpa, a smooth annual of 

the southern United States, bears very slender pendulous 

and curving pods about a foot long, and yellow and red 
νι flowers; it is thought to be the source of 
he fiber known as Colorado-river hemp. For S. Aigypti- 
aca, see sesban and jyntee. For other species, see pea-tree, 
2, and dhunchee. 


[L., < sesqui-, one 
half more, + uncia, an ounce: see ouncel.] In 
Rom. antiq., a weight of an ounee and a half; 
in the sextantal system of coinage, a piece of 
one and a half ounces, or one eighth of an as. 


hemiolic. 


seselt+, v. A Middle English spelling of seize. 
sese2+, v. A Middle English form of cease. 
seseli (ses’e-li), 4. 


[Formerly also seselie, sis- 
ley, cicely (see cicely); < OF. seseli, sesel, I’. sé- 
séli = Sp. Pg. It. seseli, < L. seselis, < Gr. σέσελι, 
σέσελις, also σίλι, name of a plant, Tordylium offi- 
cinale, or, according to others, of several um- 
bellifers of different genera, one of them Seseli 
tortuosum.| 1. A plant of, the genus Seseli; 
cicely.— 2.:[cap.] [NL. (Linneeus, 1737).] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants of the tribe 
Ammineze, type of the subtribe Seseling, 
It is characterized by flowers with broad petals notched 
and deeply inflexed at the apex, and smooth, woolly, or 
bristly beakless fruit with mostly solitary oil-tubes, and 
obtuse and nearly equal primary ridges, but without 
corky thickening or sectn tail ridges. There are about 
60 species, or only 40 which are clearly distinct, natives 
of north temperate regions of the Old World, with 2 in 
mountains of Australia. They are usually smooth peren- 
nials with erect branching stems, tall or slender or rigid, 
bearing ternately dissected leaves with narrow and often 
thread-shaped segments. The white flowers are disposed 
in compound umbels, usually with numerous undivided 
bracts and bractiets, and often with prominent calyx-teeth, 
an unusual feature in the order. Some species are known 
as meadow-saxifrage and as hartwort, (Compare cicely.) S. 
Hippomarathrum is known as horse-poppy and horse-fennel. 
¢ Seseli + -ἴπε.] A subtribe of umbelliferous 
plants of the tribe Amminez. It is characterized 

y a fruit which is roundish in transverse section or 
compressed on the back, with a broad commissure, 
without conspicuous secondary ridges, and with its 
lateral ridges either distinct or united into a nerve- 
like or corky margin, but not dilated. It includes 42 
genera, principally of the old world, of which Seseli 
is the type, and Crithmum, Ginanthe, Althusa, Foeni- 
culum, Anethum, Meum, Selinum, Ligusticwm, and 
Thaspium are important. 

[< Skt. gesha.] In Hind. 

myth., the king of the serpents, with a thousand 

heads, on which the world rests, and on which 

Vishnu reclines while asleep: it was also used 

as a rope in churning the ocean. 


sesquialtera (ses-kwi-al’te-rii), η. 


sesquialteral (ses-kwi-al’te-ral), a. 


sesquiduple (ses-kwi-dii’ pl), a. 


sesqui-, usually as a prefix, rarely as an inde- 
pendent word, also sesque, one half more, more 
by one half; perhaps contracted < *semisque, < 
semis, a half (see semi-), + -que (= Gr. καὶ), 
and.] A Latin prefix, meaning ‘one half 
more’—that is, an amount equal to one and a 
half times some unit, as in sesquitone; or an 
amount equal to a unit plus some part of itself, 
as in sesquialtera, sesquitertia, ete. (a) In chem., 
it is used to designate compounds in which there are one 
and a half times as many atoms or radicals of one mem- 
ber of the compound as of the other: thus, sesquioxid of 
iron is an oxid containing two atoms of iron to three of oxy- 
gen. (0) Inarith.,it expresses asuperparticular ratio—that 
is, aratioin which the greater term contains the less once, 
and one aliquot per over: thus, the ratio of 3 to 2 is ses- 
quialteral, that of 4 {ο 3 sesquitertial, that of 5 to 4 sesqui- 
quartal, etc. But these words are rare in an English form. 
Thus, T. Hills in 1600 writes : “If the quotient be 14 then 
it is named sesquialtera, if 14 then sesquitertia, if 11 then 


sesquiquarta, if 14 then sesquiquinta, and so foorth infinite- 


ly, which names cannot be englished otherwise but thus, 
once and a halfe, once and a third, once and a quarter, 


[NL., < L. ses- 
uialter, one half more, < sesqui-, one half more, 
+ alter, another.] In entom., a large spot in- 
closing a smaller one; a sesquiocellus. 
[L., fem. of 
sesquialier, one half more: see sesquialter.} In 
music: (a) An interval having the ratio 1:14 or 
2:3—that is, a perfect fifth. (6) A rhythm in 
which three minims are made equal to a pre- 
ceding two. Compare hemiolia. (c) In organ- 
building, a variety of mixture. 
[< L. ses- 


uralter, one half more (see sesquialter), + -al.] 


neanda half more; onehalf more. Specifically— 
(a) In math., noting a ratio where one quantity or number 
contains another once and a half as much more: thus, the 
ratio 9 to 6 is sesquialteral. (9) In bot., noting that there 
is half as much more as the number of some other part to 
which a given part bears special relation, as where the sta- 
mens are one half as many more as the petals or sepals, or 
that a fertile flower is accompanied by an abortive one, as 
in some grasses; also, noting a large fertile floret accom- 
panied by a small abortive one. (c) In entom., noting any 
part or ornament which is accompanied by another half 
as large, or much smaller—as (1) an ocellated spot having 
a smaller one close to it, the two being generally inclosed 
by a common ring of color (also called valter and 
sesquiocellus); (2) a colored band crossing both of the out- 
spread wings, and accompanied on either the primary or 
the secondary wing alone by another band; or (8) a cell or 
— of the wing to which a much smaller one is ap- 

ended. 


x once and a fift, etc.” 
In ane. pros., same as sesquialter (ses-kwi-al’tér), 4. 
ᾳ 


Pp 
sesquialterate (ses-kwi-al’te-rat), a. [« L. ses- 


quialter, one half more, + -atel.] Same as ses- 
quialteral. 


sesquialterous (ses-kwi-al’te-rus), a. [<i ses- 


quialter, one half more, + -ows.] Same as ses- 
quialteral. 


sesquibasic (ses-kwi-ba’sik), a. [< L. sesqui-, 


one half more, + basis, a base: see basie.] In 
chem., noting a salt containing one and a half 
pe pea of the base for each equivalent of 
acid. 

[< L. sesqui- + 
E. duple: a modern irregular formation.] Of 
three and a half times. 


ο κ. 
κ. { 


sesquiquadrate (ses-kwi-kwod’rat), n. 


ocelli (-1). [< L. sesqui-, one half more, + ocel- 
lus, a little eye: see ocellus.] In entom., a large 
ocellate spot which has a smaller one within it, 
as on the wings of certain butterflies; a sesqui- 
alter. See sesquialteral (c) (1). 


sesquioctava (ses”kwi-ok-ta’ vii), ». [« LL. ses- 


quioctava, fem. of sesquioctavus,< L, sesqui-, one 
half more, + octavus, eighth: see octave.] In 
music, an interval having the ratio 1: 14 or 8:9 
—that is, a greater major second. 

[As ses- 


quioctava + -al.] Being in the ratio of 9 to 8. 


sesquioxid, sesquioxide (ses-kwi-ok’sid, -sid 


or -sid), n. [< sesqui- + oxid.] A compound 
of oxygen and a basic element in the propor- 
tion of three atoms of oxygen to two of the 
other: as, iron sesquioxid, FeoO3. 


sesquipedal ος ened aii a. and». [ς L. 


sesquipedalis, of a foot and a half, < sesqui-, one 
half more, + pes (ped-) = E. foot: see pedal.) 
1. a. Same as sesquipedalian. 

Fustian, big sesquipedal words. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 660. 

ΤΙ. ». A person or thing a foot and a half 
high. [Rare.] 

Iam buta peomsisnedad [compared with the giants of the 


club], having only six foot and a half of stature. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 


sesquipedalian (ses”kwi-pé-da’lian), a. [< 


sesquipedal + -ἶαπ.] 1. Containing or measur- 
ing a foot and a half: as, a sesquipedalian pyg- 
my: often humorously said of long words, in 
translation of Horace’s sesquipedalia verba 
(words a foot and a half long). 

This “ornate style” introduced sesquipedalian Latin- 
isms, words of immense dimensions, that could not hide 
their vacuity of thought. 

I. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., 1. 195. 


2. Addicted to the use of long words. 


The words gathered size like snow-balls, and toward 
the end of her letter Miss Jenkyns used to become quite 
sesquipedalian. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford, v. 


(ses’kwi-pe-da’lian-izm), 
sesquipedalian + -ism.] The condition 
of being sesquipedalian; the practice of using, 
or fondness for using, long words; also, a long 
word, or a style abounding in long words. 


Are not these masters of hyperpolysyllabic sesquipeda- 
lianism using proper language? #’. Hail, Mod. Eng., p. 39. 


sesquipedalism (ses-kwi-ped’al-izm), n. [< 


sesquipedal + -ism.] Same as sesquipedalian- 
ism. 
The era of galvanized sesquipedalism and sonorous ca- 


dences, inaugurated by Johnson. 
ΕΣ’. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 148. 


sesquipedality (ses’kwi-pé-dal’i-ti), m. [¢ ses- 


quipedal + -ity.] 1. The condition or property 
of being sesquipedalian; hence, the condition 
of being over-large. 

Imagine to yourself a little squat, uncourtly figure of a 
Doctor a of about four feet and a half perpendicular 
height, with a breadth of back, and a sesquipedality of 
belly, which might have done honour to a serjeant in 
the horse-guards. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 9. 


2. The practice of using long words. 


sesquiplicate (ses-kwip’li-kat),a. [< L. sesqui- 


plex (-plic-), taken one and a half times, ¢ ses- 
qui-, one half more, + plicare, pp. pica fold: 
see plicate.] Noting the ratio of a eube to a 
square: as, the sesquiplicate proportion of the 
periodical times of the planets. 

[< L. 


sesqui-, one half more, + quadratus, square: 
see quadrate.) In astrol., an aspect of two 
planets when. distant from each other 135°, or 
a quadrant and a half. 


sesquiquarta (ses-kwi-kwar’ tii), n. [<L. sesqui-, 


one half more, + quartus, fourth: see quartl.] 
In music, an interval having the ratio 1:1} or 
4:5—that is, a major third. 


sesquiquartal (ses-kwi-kwar’tal), a. [As ses- 


quiquarta + -al.] Being in the ratio of 5 to 4. 


sesquiquinta (ses-kwi-kwin’tii), ». [ς L. ses- 


qui-, one half more, + quintus, fifth.] In music, 
an interval having the ratio 1:14 or 5:6—that 


Sesia (sée’shi-i), ».. [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), < Gr. sesquiduplicate (ses-kwi-di’pli-kat), a» [<L. is, a minor third. 
σής (gen. σεός, later σητός), a moth.] Anotable sesqui- +E. duplicate.) Being in the ratio of sesquiquintal (ses-kwi-kwin’tal), a. [As ses- 
genus of clear-winged moths, typical of the 24 to 1, or 5 to 2. quiquinta +-al.] Being in the ratio of {ο 5. 
family Sesiid#. It contains small or medium-sized Sesquih. . In med., an abbreviation of L. sesqui- sesquiquintile (ses-kwi-kwin’til), a. At a dis- 
μα νε νο αγ να ο ΡΑΗδε ot hora, an hour and a half. tance im the zodiae of about 108°. [Rare.] 
or three clear spots, and the hind wings are Hyaline. Most sesquinona (ses-kwi-no’nd), πι. [© Li sesqui-, sesquiseptimal (ses-kwi-sep’ti-mal), a. [ 1, 
of the European and North American species of the fam. 9ΠΘ half more, + nonus, ninth: see none?.] In» sesqui-, one half more, + Se ad seventh, + 
ily belong to this genus. «Ἠφετία is a synonym. music, an interval having the ratio 1:1} or9:10 -al.] eing in the ratio of 8to 7. - 
Sesiades (s6-si’a-déz), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Sesia + —that is, a lesser major second. sesquisextal (ses-kwi-seks’tal),a. [< L. sesqui-, 
-ades.| A division of sphinxes, approximately sesquinonal (ses-kwi-nd’nal), a. [As sesquino- one half more, + sextus, sixth, + -al.] Being 
equivalent to the modern family Sesiide. na + -al.| Being in the ratio of 10 to 9. in the ratio of 7 to 6. 
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sesquitertia (ses-kwi-tér’shiii), . 


sesquitertian (ses-kwi-tér’shan), a. 


sess! (ses), 2. 


sessat (ses’ii), inter). 


sessile (ses’il), a. 


sesquisulphid 


sesquisulphid, sesquisulphide Soe ul Sessiliat (se-sil’i-i), . pl. 


fid, -fid or -fid), n. [ς sesqui-, + sulphid.] 
compound of sulphur with some more basic 
element’ in the proportion of three atoms of 
sulphur to two of the other element. 

[NL., ς 1.. 
sesquitertia, fem. of sesquitertius, containing one 
and a third, bearing the ratio of four to three, 
< sesqui-, one half more, + tertius, third, < tres, 
three.] In music, an interval having the ratio 
1:1¢ or 3:4—that is, a perfect fourth. 


sesquitertial (ses-kwi-tér’shal), a. [As sesqui- 


tertia + -al.] Same as sesquitertian. 
[As ses- 
quitertia + -απ.] Being in the ratio of 4 to 3. 


sesquitertianal (ses-kwi-tér’shan-al), a. [< 


sesquitertian + -al.] Same as sesquitertian. 
uitone (ses’kwi-ton), n. . [< L. sesqui-, one 


avert 
half more, + ftonus, ἴοηθ.] In music, a minor 


third — that is, an interval equal toa tone and a 
half. 


sess |+ (ses), v. t. [Alsomisspelled cess; by apher- 


esis from assess: see assess and cess?.] To as- 


_ Sess; tax. 


The Grecians were contented a tax should. be levied, 
and that every city should be reasonably sessed accord- 
ing to their wealth and ability. 

orth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 285. 


[Also misspelled cess; <¢ 86581, 


cess2, v.: see 66853, assess.] A tax. 


sess? (ses), ». [Perhaps a variant form and par- 


ticular use of suss, 8088, 88 in cesspool; see soss, 
cesspool.) In soap-making, one of a number of 
rectangular frames which are fitted one on an- 
other, and secured, together with screw-rods so 
as to form a kind of well, in which the soap is 
left to cool and solidify. 

[A variant of sa sa, ς D. 
sa! sa! “eome on, cheer up, quickly: an in- 
terjection much used to stir up fighting dogs” 
(Sewel); a repetition of the sibilant syllable 
sa, come on! used to excite or encourage dogs, 
etc.] A word used by Shakspere with uncer- 
tain and disputed meaning. 


Let the world slide: sessa ! 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., i. 6. 


Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind. .. . 
Dolphin, my boy, my boy, sessa! let. him trot by. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 104, 


[= F. sessile = Sp. sesil 
= Pg. sessil = It. sessile; ς L. sessilis, pertain- 
ing to sitting, ς sedere, pp. sessus, sit: see se- 
dent, session.|. 1. In bot., attached without 
any sensible projecting support; sitting di- 
rectly on the body to which it belongs without 
a support; attached by the base: as, a sessile 





x. Sessile Flower of 72111111 sesstle. 2. Sessile Leaves of Uvularza 
sesstlifolta. 


leaf, one issuing directly from the main stem 
or branch without a petiole or footstalk; a ses- 
sile flower, one having no peduncle; .a sessile 
stigma, one without a style, as in the poppy.— 
2. In zodl. and anat.: (a) Seated flat.or low; 
oe by a broad base; not stalked or peduncu- 
ated. 


Such outgrowths... are at first sessile, but become 
elongated. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 12. 


(b) Fixed; not free; sedentary. [Rare.] 


It is now important to observe that great numbers of 
centrifugal animals are sedentary or sessile, while the lon- 
gitudinal are vagrant, moving from place to place. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 198. 
(c) Specifically, in Crustacea: (1) Having no 
peduncle, as a cirriped; belonging to the Ses- 
δα. (2) Having no stalk or ophthalmite, ‘as 
an eye. (d) In conch., having no stalk or om- 
matophore,asaneye. (e) Inentom., not petio- 
late, as an abdomen. (jf). In Hydroida, not de- 
tachable or separable, as a gonophore. 


sessile-eyed (ses’il-id), a. Having sessile eyes. 


(a) Edriophthalmous, as a crustacean : ΑΗ to stalk- 
eyed. See Arthrostraca. (6) Basommatophorous; not sty- 
lommatophorous, as a gastropod. 


5521 


[NL., neut. pl. of 
1,. sessilis, pertaining to sitting: see sessile. | 
1, A group of fixed rotifers; the Flosculariidz 
and Melicertide: opposed to Natantia. See 
Pedata.— 2, In Lamarck’s classification (1801 -- 
1812), one of two orders of Cirripedia, dis- 


tinguished from Pedunculata, and containing . 


the sessile as distinguished from the peduncu- 
late cirripeds; the sessile barnacles, as acorn- 
shells. | 


Sessiliventres (ses/i-li-ven’tréz), n. pl. [NL., 


ς L. sessilis, pertaining to sitting, + venter 
(ventr-), the belly.] In eniom., same as Securi- 
Sera. 


session (sesh’on),”. [¢ OF. (and F.) session = 


Sp. sesién = Pg. sesso = It. sessione, < L. ses- 
sio(n-), a sitting, session, < sedere, pp. sessus, 
sit, = E. sit: see sit, sedent.] 1..The act of 
sitting, or the state of being seated: now rare 
except in the specific theological sense of 
Christ’s sitting or enthronement at. the right 
hand of God the Father. Also assession. 


Christ . . . hath as Man, not as God only, supreme do- 
minion over quick and dead, for so much his ascension 
into heaven and his session at the right hand of God do 
import. Hooker, Eccles. Polity,y. 55. 


The French and Italian translations, expressing neither 
position of session or recubation, do only say that he 
placed himself atthe table. Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 


But Vivien. .. 
Leapt from her session on his lap, and stood. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


2. The sitting together of a body of individu- 
als for the transaction of business; the sitting 
of a court, academic body, council, legislature, 
ete., or the actual assembly of the members 
of these or any similar body for the transac- 
tion of business: as, the court is now in ses- 
sion (that is, the members are assembled for 
business). 


This sessions, to our great grief we pronounce, 
Even pushes ’gainst our heart: the party tried 
The daughter of a king. Shak., W. T., iii. 9.1. 


The Stygian council thus dissolved, . . . 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 

With trumpets’ regal sound the great result. 
Milton, P.L., ii. 514. 


3. The time, space, or term during which a 
court, council, legislature, or the like meets 
daily for business, or transacts business regu- 


larly without breaking up, Thus, a session of the 
legislature commonly means the period from its assem- 
bling to its adjournment for the year or season, in contra- 
distinction to its daily sessions during that period. Soa 
session of Parliament comprises the time from its meeting 
to its prorogation, of which there is in general but one in 
each year. Technically at common law it was held that 
a meeting of Parliament could not be called a session un- 
less the sovereign passed an act. The session of a judicial 
court is called aterm. Also applied in the United States 
to the daily or half-daily periods of work of a school. 


During the twenty-five years of the York dynasty .. . 
the sessions of those parliaments which really met ex- 
tended overavery few months. Stubbs, Const. Hist., 5 978. 


The sessions of the Reichstag must. be public; it is not 
within its choice to make them private. A private session 
is ο as, legally, only a private conference of ‘the 
members of the Reichstag, and can have no public author- 
ity whatever. W. Wilson, State, § 417. 


4. pl. In law, a sitting of justices in court, ori- 
ginally, as in England, upon commission: as, 
the sessions of oyer and terminer. See oyer. 


God is the Tudge, who keeps continuall Sessions 
In every place to punish all Transgressions. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


5. Leccles., the lowest court of the Presby- 
terian Chureh, composed of the pastor and rul- 


ing or lay elders of the local church. It has 
the power to admit and discipline members, regulate the 
times of service, and administer all the spiritual affairs 
of the local church, and is answerable for its acts to the 
presbytery. In the Established Church of Scotland it 
~ H ΑΝ called the kirk session (which see, under 
7 
Wi’ pinch I pat a Sunday’s face on, 
An’ snooved awa’ before the Session. 
Burns, To a Tailor. 


Clerk of the Session. See clerk.—County sessions. 
See county1.— Court of Session, the supreme civil court 
of Seotland, having jurisdiction in all civil questions, 
and an ος jurisdiction over the principal inferior 
courts.. It was instituted in 1532, and consists of a lord 
president, a lord justice-clerk, and eleven ordinary lords. 
They sit in two divisions, the lord president and three 
ordinary lords forming the first division, and the lord 
justice-clerk and other three ordinary lords the second 
division. The first and second divisions form what is 
called the inner house.. There are five permanent lords 
ordinary, each of whom holds a court, the courts of the 
lords ordinary forming what is called the outer house. 
The junior lord ordinary officiates in the bill-chamber 
during session. See bill-chamber. — Court of Sessions, 
Court of General Sessions, Court of Special Ses- 
sions, in the United States, local criminal courts whose 
jurisdiction does not generally extend to offenses of the 

ighest grades.—General session of the peace, in 
Great Britain, a meeting of the justices held for the pur- 


sestina 


pose of acting judicially for the whole district comprised 
within their commission. The sessions that are held once 
every quarter of the year are called the general quarter- 
sessions of the peace.—Lords of Council and Session. 
See council.— Ordinary of assize and sessions. See 
ordinary, 1 (b).— Petty sessions, the meeting of two or 
more justices for trying offenses in a summary wy under 
various acts of Parliament empowering them to do so.— 
uarter sessions. See quarter-sessions.— Session of 
st, in theol., the perpetual presence of the human 
nature of Christ at the right hand of God.— Sessions of 
the peace, in Great Britain, the name given to sessions 
held by justices of the peace, whether petty, special, 
quarter, or general. Similar judicial arrangements pre- 
vailed in most of the American colonies, also in some of 
the States subsequently to the Revolution.— 
sessions, sessions held by justices acting for a division 
of a. county or riding, or for a burgh, for the transaction 
of special business, such as granting licenses, etc. 


sessional (sesh’on-al), a. [< session + -al.] 
Relating or belonging to a session or sessions. 
Each [English] county is divided by its Quarter Sessions 
into petty sessional districts, and every neighborhood is 
given thus its own court of Petty Sessions— from which 

in almost all cases an appeal lies to Quarter Sessions. 
W. Wilson, State, § 744. 


Sessional orders, in Parliament, certain orders agreed 
to by both Houses of Parliament at the commencement 
of each session, which are renewed from year to year, and 
not intended to endure beyond the existing session. δὲ 


EB. May. 
session-clerk (sesh’on-klérk), ». In Scotland, 
an officer who officially records the transactions 
and keeps the books and documents of a. kirk 
session. | | 
sesslet(ses’l),v.7. [Origin obseure.] Tochange 
seats very often. Halliwell. 
sesspoolt, ». See cesspool. 
sester, η. A variant of sexter. 
sesterce (ses’térs), n.’ [ς F. sesterce = Sp. Pg. 
sestercio = It. sesterzio, < Li. sestertius: see ses- 
tertius.| A Roman coin: same as sestertius. 
Put twenty into his hand, twenty sesterces I mean, and 
let nobody see. B, Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 
A donative of ten sesterties, 
Tl undertake, shall make ‘em ring your praises 
More than they sang your pleasures. 

Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 3. 
sesternet, ”. A Middle English form of cistern. 
sestertium (ses-tér’shi-um), Άν. pl. sestertia 

(-i). [L.: see sestertius.] A money of account 
used by the ancient Romans in reckoning large 
sums: it was equal to a thousand sestertii. 
sestertius (ses-tér’shi-us), πι: pl. sestertii (-i). 
[L., a silver coin (see def.), prop. adj. (se: nwm- 
mus, coin), two and a half, for *senistertius, < 
semis, half (see semi-), δα, 
+ tertius, third,  {γ6Β, 
three.] 1. A silver 
coin of the Roman 
republic, first issued 
in 269 B. ο. It was 
the quarter of the 





Reverse, 


Obverse. 
denarius. See den a~ Sestertius (silver).— British Mu- 


x : seum. (Size of original.) 
rius. Inthe quotation Os 


there is a confusion of sestertius and sestertium. 


The sestertius was a small silver coyne marked H. Β. or 
rather LLs, valu’d 2 pound and half of silver, viz. 250 de- 
narii, about 25 golden ducati. Evelyn, Diary, May 6, 1645, 


2. The largest coin of copper alloy of the Roman 


empire. It was coined in orichalc, or brass, a finer al- 
loy than the bronze of the as and of the usual coinage 
of antiquity. It was issued by Augustus and by some 
of his immediate successors, and was equivalent to four 


asses. 
sestet (ses’tet),. [ς It. sestetto, dim. of sesto, 


sixth, <¢ L. sextus, sixth, ς sex, six: see sixth, six. | 
1. In music, same as sextet.—2. The two con- 
cluding stanzas of a sonnet, consisting of three 
lines each; the last six lines of a sonnet, 


Milton . .. frequently disregards the law which makes 
separate sections of octave and sestet,and welds the two. 
Athenzum, No. 3253, p. 273. 


sestetto (ses-tet’td), 1. [It.: see sestet.] Same 
as sextet. 

sestina (ses-té’nii), ». [It.: see sestine.] A poem 
in fixed form, borrowed from the French, and 
said to have been invented by the Provengal 
troubadour Arnaut Daniel (thirteenth century). 
It consisted originally of six stanzas of six unrimed 
lines, with a final triplet or half-stanza, also unrimed — 
all the lines being of the same length. . The terminal 

- words of stanzas 2 to 6 were the same as those of stanza 
1, but arranged differently; and they were repeated in 
the triplet or envoy, partly at the end and partly in the 
middle of the lines.. The modern sestina is written on 
two or three rimes, and the formula for a two-rimed._ses- 
tina is thus given in the “ Vers Francais et leur Prosodie” 
of the best French authority, M.de Gramont : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
6, σα ο eS νο ο SO, , 43 4 5, 
1, 3, 6, 2; 9,4, 6, 6, 3, 1; triplet 2, 4, 6 at the end, and 
1, 3, 5 at the beginning of the lines. In stanza 1, lines 1, 
8, and 4 rime, and 2, 5,and 6 rime. Sestinas were written 
in Italy by Dante and Petrarch, in Spain and Portugal by 
Cervantes and Camoéns, and in England by Drummond of 
Hawthornden (1585-1649). Mr. Swinburne (in ‘‘ Poems 
and Ballads,” 2d ser.) has achieved a double sestina, 








sestina 


A sestina is a poem written neither in rhyme nor blank 
verse, but in so-called six-line stanzas, each one of which 
has to take the last word of the stanza preceding it, and 
twist it about into some new and fantastic meaning. 


No, 3141, Ρ. 14. 

sestine (ses’tin), πα. [< It. sestina, a kind of 

poem, = Sp. sextina, sextilla = Pg. sextina, sex- 

tilha = F. sextine, < L. sextus, sixth, ordinal of 

8X, Six: see six, sixth. Doublet of sextain.] In 
pros., same as sestina. 

The day was so wasted that onely his riming Sestine, 
delivered by one of great account among them, could ob- 
tain favor to bee heard. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

sestole (ses’t6l), m. [< It. sesto, sixth, + -ole.] 
In music, same as sextuplet, 2. 

sestolet (ses’td-let), n. [< sestole + -et.]. Same 
as sextuplet, 2. 

sesunl}, x A Middle English form of season. 

sesun?}, 1. A Middle English form of seizin. 

Sesuvium (sé-si’vi-um), ». [NL. (Linnseus, 
1759).} A genus of apetalous plants, of the 


family Aizoucezx. It is characterized by flowers with 
a five-lobed calyx, five or more stamens, and a three- 
to five-celled ovary with axillary placente, numerous 
‘ovules, and a circumscissile capsule. There are about 
five species, natives of tropical shores throughout the 
world. They are erect or strate branching and suc- 
culent herbs, sometimes slightly shrubby. They bear 
opposite, fleshy, linear or oblong leaves without distinct 
stipules, and with axillary, solitary or clustered, usually 
reddish or purplish flowers. ‘They are known as sea-purs- 
lane. S. Pi acastrum is a widely diffused species, use- 
ful with others in binding sea-sands, and in western Asia 
weaten asasalad. See purslane. 


get! (set), v.; pret. and pp. set, ppr. setting. 
[Early mod. E. also sett, sette; ς ME. setien (pret. 
sette, sxtte, also settide, pl. settiden, pp. set, sette, 
i-set, y-set, i-sett, i-seite), ς AS. settan. (pret. 
sette, pp. geset), set, = OS. settian = OFries. 
setta = MD. setten, D. zetten = MLG, LG. set- 
ten = ΟΠ. sazzan, sezzan, setzan, MHG. G. 
setzen = Icel. δεί]ᾳ = Sw. sdtta = Dan. sxtie = 
Goth. satjan, set, put, place, etc. (in a wide 
variety of applications), lit. cause to sit, causal 
of AS. sittan (pret. szt), etc., sit: see sit. Cf. 
beset, seize. The verb set, orig. transitive, by rea- 
son of its reflexive use, and ult., by omission of 
the object, its intransitive use, and by reason of 
its omens similarity or identity in some forms 
with the primitive verb sit (also dial. set, obs. 
or dial. pret. and pp. set), has become more or 
less confused and involved in its later uses. . In 
the sense ‘sink,’ as the sun or stars, it is partly 
of Scand. origin, < Icel. refl. setask, set, as the 
sun, ete. Many uses are highly idiomatic, the 
verb, like put, its nearest equivalent, and do, 
make, get, etc., having become of almost uni- 
versal application, and taking its distinctive 
color from the context.) I, trans. 1. Tomake 
or cause to rest as on a seat; cause to be put, 
placed, or seated; place in a sitting, standing, 
or any natural or normal posture; put: as, to 
set a box on its end or a table on its feet: often 
with wp or down: as, to set up a statue or a flag- 
staff; to set down a burden. 
Thei, castynge her clothis on the colt, setten Jhesu on 
hym. Wyclif, Luke xix. 35. 


He tooke, he tooke him up a, 
All by the lilly-white hand, 
And set him on his feet. 
By Lands-dale Hey Ho (Child’s Ballads, V. 432). 


The dishes have feet like standing bolles, and are so set 
one upon another that you may eat of each without re- 
moving of any. Sandys, Travailes, p. 51. 


No man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it, ... 
but setteth it on a candlestick. Luke viii. 16. 


Lo! as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 
Sets down her babe and makes all swift despatch. 
; Shak,, Sonnets, cxliii. 


2. To put ina certain lace, + mite direc- 
tion, or relation; put; place; fix; establish. 


With mete & drynke be-fore the sette, 
Hold the plesyd, & aske no bette. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 23. 


Roben set hes horne to hes mowthe, 
And blow a blast that was foll god. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 29). 


I do set my bow in the cloud, Gen. ix. 13. 


He set his horse head to the water, 
Just thro’ it for to ride. 
Earl Richard (Child’s. Ballads, III. 269). 
penny ey set two chairs; and... we will, if you 


please, talk of some other subject. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 239. 


A design to beguile thee of thy salvation, by turning thee 
from the way in which I had set thee. . ' 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 97. 
More specifically—(a) To arrange ; dispose ; adjust; place; 
station ; post. 
They went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the 
stone, and setting a watch. ; ~~ Mat. xxvii. 66. 


Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ the hill, 
In eye of Ceesar’s battle. Shak., A. and C., iii. 9. 1. 
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If his Princely wisedome and powerfull hand, renowned 
through the world for admirable government, please but 
to set these new Estates into order, their composure will 
be singular. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 59. 


Then she cast off her lad’s attire ; 
A maiden’s weede upon her backe she seemely set. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 335). 


I... could not effecte yt which I aimed at, neither 
can yet sett things as I wished. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 36. 


(b) To place or plant firmly : as, he set his foot upon his op- 
ponent’s neck. 
To lond he him sette, 
And fot on BO ORE, 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 757. 
Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him, 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 3. 179. 


In mosses mixt with violet 
Her cream-white mule his pastern set. 
Tennyson, Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 


(c) To establish, as in a certain post, office, or relation ; ap- 
point; ordain: as, toseta person over others; to set aman 
at the head of affairs. 


Theose sixe ben 7-set to saue the castel; 
Το kepe this wommon this wyse men ben charget. 
Piers Plowman (A), x. 22. 


Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel. Luke ii. 34. 
We'll set thee to school to an ant. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 68. 
I look upon myself as one set to watch the manners and 


behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 435. 
(d) To place before the mind: often with a direct and an 
indirect object. 


Herein she sets me good example of a patience and con- 
tentment hard for me to imitate. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xx. 


(e) To adjust, as an instrument: as, to set a clock, a tele- 
scope, an alarm, or a metronome; to set the feed of a sew- 
ing-machine; to set the focus of a microscope. 


Hath some frolic heart set back the hand 
Of fate’s perpetual clock? Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 
The Overseer of the Poor 
Is setting the Workhouse Clock. 
Hood, the Workhouse Clock. 
8. Specifically—(a) To put (a domestic fowl 
when broody) in position for incubation; place 
(a broody hen or other fowl) on a nest con- 
taining eggs, for the purpose of hatching them. 
| What woman cannot sette an hen on broode 
And bryng her briddes forth? 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 22. 
(0) To place (eggs) under a broody hen or other 
bird in a nest, or in an incubator, for the pur- 
pose of hatching them.—4, Το cause or pro- 
cure to be or do; dispose; put from one state 
into another: followed by an object with a pred- 
icate to it: as,.to set at ease; to set in order; 

to set matters right.’ See also phrases below. 

I am come to set a man at variance against his father. 
Mat. x. 35. 

Law addressed herself to set wrong right. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 152. 
5. To make or cause to do, act, or be; start; be- 
stir; employ; busy: followed by an object with 
a further predicate determining the object’s ac- 
tion: as, to seta faucet running; to seta man to 
work; to set one’s self to improve matters. 
A wys womman wol setée [var. busy] hire evere in oon 


To get hire love ther as she hath noon. 
Chaucer, Lrol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 209, 


Where be... your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table ona roar? Shak., Hamlet, y. 1. 210. 


We were set to wipe the feet of the kings horses, and to 
become ordinarie slaues in the said Court. 
Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 18. 


Come, what’s here to do? you are putting the town- 
pleasures in her head, and setting her a-longing. 


g 
Wycherley, Country Wife, iii, 1. 


ἐς How utterly the ~ i at a stand until they are set a-going 
y some paragraph in a newspaper. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 4. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Tennyson, Princess, iii. (song). 
When now 
The good things of the hall were set aglow 
By the great tapers. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 151. 
The twilight that sends the hens to roost sets the fox to 
prowl. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 42. 


6. To fix. (a) To make rigid or immovable: as, rust had 
set the weathercock. . 
Peace, set your countenance then, for here he comes. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, v. 1. 


Set are her eyes, and motionless her limbs, 
Garth, tr. of Oyid’s Metamorph., xiv. 


Md), Po make stiff, firm, or solid: as, to set milk with ren- 
net. 


en set, . . . the masses of crystals are drained. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., 1. 33. 


The coated. plate is then left on the stand until it [the 
gelatin] is quite set. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 279. 


i heey; are then evaporated to crystallizing point, 


set 


(c) To make fast or pecmenent, as a color: as, to set a blue 
with alum. (d) To fix for preservation ; prepare for exam- 
ination, as a specimen of natural history : technically said, 
especially in entomology, of transfixing an insect on a pin, 
and adjusting its wings, legs, and feelers so that these 
shall dry in a desired poser ; also, of placing insects thus 
set in rows in proper boxes; also, m taxidermy, of mount- 
ing or posing a stuffed specimen, as a bird on its perch. 
In some of these processes a simple instrument called a 
setting-needle is much used. ος ΄ 
7. To fix or settle authoritatively or by arrange- 


ment. @ To appoint or determine, as a time or place 
for a specific purpose, , 


The king said unto me, . . . For how long shall thy 
journey be? and when wilt thou return? So... I set him 


a time. Neh. ii. 6. 
I am to bruise his heel; 
His seed, when is not set, shall bruise my head. 
Milton, P. L., x. 499. 


Lord Dingwall courted this lady gay, 
And so he set their wedding-day. 
Lord Dingwall (Child’s Ballads, I. 289). 
(6) To assign or prescribe, as a copy or a task. 
Set him such a task, to be done in such a time, as may 
allow him no opportunity to be idle. 
Locke, Education, § 127. 
8. To fix, determine, or regulate beforehand, as 
a price, value, or amount: as, to set a price on 
a house or a horse. 
And as for these whose ransom we have set, 


It is our pleasure one of them depart. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 189. 


Do you not see what feigned prices are set upon little 
stones or rarities? Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 
9. To put in order or trim for use; make ready: 
as, to set a razor (that is, to give it a fine edge) ; 
to set a saw (to incline the teeth laterally to the 
right and left in order that the kerf may be 
wider than the thickness of the blade); to set a 
trap; to set the table for dinner; to set a scene 
on the stage. 

She gan the hous to dyghte, 


And tables for to sette and beddes make. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L 839. 


Yeomen of Chambre, IIII, to make beddes, to bere or 
hold torches, to sette bourdes. 

Quoted in Babees Book, p. 313, note. 

Sir, the scene is set, and everything is ready to begin, if 

you please. Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 1. 

An elaborate scene is set when it is arranged upon the 


stage, and “struck” when it is removed. 
New York Daily Tribune, July 14, 1889. 


10. Το plant, as a shrub, tree, or vegetable: 
distinguished from sow: often with out: as, to 


‘set out strawberry-plants. 


To serue hym for euere, 
Bothe to sowe and to sette, the while I swynke myghte. 
Piers Plowman (Β), v. 548. 


111 not put 
- The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. 
Shak., W..T., iv. 4. 100. 


An honest and laborious servant, whose skill and pro- 
fession was to set or sow all wholesome herbs. 
Milion, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
11. To frame or mount, as a precious stone in 
gold, silver, or other metal: as, to set a dia- 
mond. 
Onyx stones, and stones to be set, glistering stones, and 
of divers colours. 1 Chron. xxix. 2. 


He had fiue emrauds set in golde, which were woorth 
flue hundred or sixe hundred crownes. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 249. 
Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. 
hak., M. of V., ii. 7. 55. 


12. To adorn with or as with one or more 
precious stones, or with ornaments of any kind; 
stud: as, to δεί a miniature with diamonds; to 
set a snuff-box with pearls or gold beads; alawn 
set with statues and vases. ' 

Oon or two 


With gemmes fele aboute on hem ont 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. Β.), p. 74. 


High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 167. 
A cup ο’ the good red goud, 
Weel set wi’ jewels sae fair to see. 
Alison Gross (Child’s Ballads), I. 169. 
He had a most rich George in a sardonyx set with. dia- 
monds. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 9, 17065. 


The old Knight .. . bid me observe how thick the 
City was set’ with Churches, . Addison, Spectator, No. 383. 


A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 


18. To reduce from a state of dislocation or 
fracture, and fix, if necessary, in a position suit- 
able for recovery: as, to set a bone or a leg. 


In order to get firm osseous union in a case of fracture, 
the great points to attend to are accurate apposition of 
the fragments and complete rest of the broken bone, Ac- 
curate apposition is termed “setting the fracture”; this is 
best done by the extension of the limb and coaptation of 
the broken surfaces, Encyc. Brit., 682. 


ae ay a 


νο. εν 








set 


14. To fix with settled or earnest ae ai ; di- 
rect or fix intently, as the hopes or affections; 
bend: as, she had set her heart on going. 
In you haue I sette all my hope. 
Merlin (E. 1K, T.8.), iii. 680. 
I have set my affection to the house of my God. 
1 Chron. xxix. 3. 
K. John having now gotten a Vacation, and a Time of 
Ease, which agreed much better with his Nature than 
Wars, sets his Mind wholly upon Pleasures. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 69. 


Minds altogether set on trade and profit. Addison. 


15. To stake at play; wager; risk; also, to bet 
with. 
I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
Shak., Rich. TI1., v. 4. 9. 
Give you him all you play for; never set him; 
For he will have it. B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


16. To embarrass; perplex; pose; bring to a 
mental standstill. 
Learning was pos’d; Philosophie was set ; 
Sophisters taken in a fisher’s net. 
G. Herbert, ‘the Church Militant. 
To shew how hard they are set in this particular, there 
are several who for want of other materials are forced to 
represent the bill . . . as a kind of grievance. 
Addison, Freeholder, No. 20. 
I was hard set what to do. It was rudeness to refuse, 
but I could not stand it, and sent it away. 
The Century, XX XVIII, 662. 


17. In music: (a) To fit, as words to music or 
musie to words; adapt; arrange for musical 
performance; also, to arrange or transcribe for 
a particular voice or instrument. 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. Dryden. 
He had been very successful in setting such old songs 
as ‘Orpheus with his lute.” 
Tennyson, The Window, Prefatory Note. 
In the same year Purcell set Sir Charles Sedley’s Ode 
for the queen’s birthday, “ Love's Goddess sure was blind.” 
Grove, Lict. Music, ILL. 49. 
Music, set to madrigals, 
Loitered all day through groves and halls. 
‘ 1). G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona, 
(6) To pitch. 


I had one day set the hundredth psalm, and was singing 
the first line, in order to put the congregation into tune. 
Spectator. 


18. To hold; a (see keep, v. t. and 7., 1); 
heed; regard: followed by an object noun or 
pronoun expressing value (store, much, etc., es- 
pecially small value, mite, groat, haw, straw, tare, 
cress (kers), εἵο., lite, little, naught, short, ete.), 
with the thing in question, preceded by by 
(sometimes Qf), in the sense of ‘about, con- 
cerning.’ The object pronouns much, lite, little, naught 
were taken later as adverbs, and the transitive verb, by 
reason of this construction and by reason also of the mere 
omission of the object, became intransitive (in the then 
idiomatic phrase to set by) —set by in the transitive use 
being equivalent to a unitary verb, ‘value, esteem,’ and 
taking as such a passive construction. 
I sette nat an haw of his proverbes. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 659, 
He that good manners seemes to lack, 
No wyse man doth set by; 
Wythout condicions veriuous, 
Thou art not worth a flye. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 
Set nought by golde ne grotes, 
Theyr names if I durst tell. 
Skelton, Colyn Cloute, 1. 160. 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 67. 
Sir Thomas Clifford, who appears a very fine gentleman, 
and much set by at Court for his activity in going to sea, 
and stoutness every where, and stirring up and down. 
Pepys, Diary, ΤΙ. 456, 
God knows how hard it is to help setting. a good deal by 
one’s children. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 
191. To assume; suppose; posit. 
I set the werste, lest that ye dreden this; 
Men wolde wondren sen hym come or gon. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 367. 
20. To contrive; plan. 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here. 
Shak., Τ. Ν., v. 1. 368. 
21. To put in opposition; oppose; offset. 
Will you set your wit to a fool’s? 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 1. 94. 
22. To let to.a tenant; lease. [Now prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 
For to save hym in his ryght 
My goodes beth sette and solde, 
Robin Hood, i. 11. (Halliweil.) 
They care not . . . at how unreasonable rates they set 
their grounds. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, i. 1. 
About this time [1750] the custom of setting or leasing 
a mine on tribute came into use. 
R. Hunt, British Mining, p. 107. 


23. To write; note; enter,asina book. Com- 
pare to set down (6), below. | 
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All his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 98. 
24+. To flute or crimp; adjust the plaits of: 
as, to set a ruff with a poking-stick. 
His linen collar labyrinthian set, 
Whose thousand double turnings never met. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, III. vii. 99. 
25+. To point out or mark, as game-birds, by 
crouching, or standing stiffly, with the muzzle 
directed toward the scent; point: as, a dog sets 
a coyey of partridges. See setter1.. Hence—26. 
To mark or designate for prey, in allusion to a 
dog which sets birds; hunt, as game, with a set- 
ter; formerly, also, to take, as birds, with a net. 

He with his squadron overtakes a coach which they 
had set overnight, having intelligence of a booty of four 
hundred pounds in it, 

Memoirs of Du Vall, 1670 (Harl. Misc., III. 311). (Davies.) 

A combination of sharpers, it seems, had long set him 
as a man of fortune. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, ΤΥ. 294. (Davies.) 


2'7. See the quotation. 


A bell of about 52 cwt. at Hereford, which he and some 
other boys used to raise and set (i. e. ring till it stands 
mouth upwards). 

ο Sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 370. 


28. To push; propel by pushing with a pole 
against the bank or bottom of the stream: said 
of boats. See setting-pole. [Loeal, Eng., and 
U. 5.] 

- With rowing, drawing, and setting [our boats], we went 
this day 7 miles more. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 366, 
29. To direct or accompany part or all of the 
way: as, to set one home; to set one on one’s 
way. 

He directed me to the Wicket-Gate, which else I should 
never have found, and so 8εί me into the way that hath 
led me directly to this house. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 118. 

He went out with Will; he said he were going to set him 


a part of the way. . . . So the two lads set off together. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, xxii. 


30. To form, after fertilization, for develop- 
ment, as fruit or seed. 

Flowers legitimately fertilised set seeds under condi- 
tions which cause the almost complete failure of illegiti- 
mately fertilised flowers. 

. Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 28, 
91. In printing: (a) To place in the νε 
order for reading, as types representing let- 
ters, spaces, punctuation-marks, ete. ; compose. 
(b) To put into type: as, to set a manuscript: 
sometimes with up. (ο) To put (newly printed 
sheets) aside until the ink is perfectly dry, and 
sets in the paper.—82. Naut.: (a) To loosen 
and extend; spread to the wind: as, to:se/ the 
sails. (b) To observe the bearings of, as a 
distant object by the compass: as, to set the 
land.—38. In leather-manuf., to treat (leather) 
by wetting it, spreading it on a stone or table, 
and beating it with the slicker until it adheres 
to the table by atmospheric pressure.— 34, To 
become; suit. 

Tak down, tak down the mast ο goud ; 
Set up the mast ο) tree; 
Til sets it a forsaken lady 
To sail sae gallantlie. 
Fair Annie of Lochroyan (Child’s Ballads, II. 103). 

Lath floated and set fair, lath laid and set. See 
lathl.—Set close, a printing-house order to compose 
types in a compact style.—Set her, him, or you up, a 
phrase of contempt applied to a person who makes undue 
show or pretension: as, she must have her new carriage; 
set her up! set you up with + fine company! [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.)—Set out, in printing: (a) [set, pp.) 
Said of a case or a font of type that has been exhausted. 
(b) (set, impv.] An order to compose types so as to occupy 
much space.—§Setting-out rod. See rodl.—Setting 
the wort, Same as. pitching, 4.—Setting-up screw. 
See screw1.—Set wide, a printing-house order {ο space 
words widely in composing.—To be dead set against. 
See deaa.—To set abroach. See abroach.—To set a 
case, to assume; ος take for granted. Compare 
put the case, under put), 

Yet sette I caas ye have bothe myght and licence for to 
venge yow. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 
To set against. (a) Το set in comparison ; oppose; also, 
to set in wager. 

If he [Edward IIT.) would set his Kingdom of Pngeed, 
though much meaner, against his of France, he woul 
then accept the Challenge, and meet him in the Field in 
single Combat. - Baker, Chronicles, p. 119. 

Setting the probabilities of the story against the credit 
of the witnesses. Brougham. 
(b) To prejudice against ; incline to an unfriendly opinion 
of : as, to set one friend against another, 

To set an example, to do that which may or should serve 
as a pattern or model, as in conduct, manners, or morals. 

Their Master Christ gave them this precept, and set 
them this example. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 

And say, to which shall our applause belong, .. . 
Or he who bids thee face with steady view 
Proud fortune, and look shallow greatness through, 
And, while he bids thee, sets th’ example too? - 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. i. 109. 


set 


To set a paper, in university use, to prepare or formu- 
late an examination-paper. 

We are informed that at the Universities there is a 
difficulty in finding persons capable of setting papers in 
Spanish. Quarterly Rev., CLAIT. 43. 


To set apart. See apartl, 1 (b).—To set a pole, in jish- 
ing, to fasten a pole(with a line and baited hook attached) 
to some support, to be left (generally over night) for fish 
to take the bait.—To set aside. (α) ‘lo omit for the 
present ; leave out of the question. 


Setiing aside all other considerations, I will endeavour 
to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotson. 

It must not be forgotten that, setting aside the coast 
cities, the land in which Trieste stands has for ages been 
a Slavonic land, E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 75. 
(0) To reject. 

I'll look into the pretensions of each, and shew upon 
what ground ‘tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and 
set aside all the rest. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist. of the Earth. 


(c) To discard; annul: as, to set aside a verdict.—To set 
at defiance. See defiance.—To set at ease, to quiet; 
content: as, to set the mind at ease.—To set at liberty, 
to release from confinement or imprisonment; free. 

At the same time that I was Released there were set at 
liberty about xx English men. 

, Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 29. 

To set at naught. See naught.—To set before. (a) 
To present to the view of; exhibit or display to. 


Behold, Ihave set before thee an open door. Rev. iii. 8. 
(6) To serve up to, as food or drink. 

Whatsoever is set before you, eat. 1 Cor. x. 27. 

The bishop shewed me the convent with great civility, 
and set before us an elegant coilation of dryed sweetmeats, 


prunellas, and pistachio nuts. 
Pococke, Description of the Last, IT. 96. 
To set by. (a) To put aside or away. 

It is a custom with the Arabs never to set by any thing 
that comes to the table, so that, when they kill a sheep, 
they dress it all, call,in their neighbours and the poor 
to finish every thing. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 57. 


(b) See def. 18:—To set by the ears. See earl.—To 
set down: (a) To place upon the floor or ground; de- 
posit: as, to set down one’s burden ; to set down a passen- 
ger at the station. ' 

The Dorchester man being set down at Connecticut, near 
the Plimouth trading house, the governour, Mr. Bradford, 
wrote to them, complaining of it as an injury. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 198. 
(0) To enter in writing ; make a note of ; note. 
My tables—meet it is I set it down 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 
hak., Hamlet, i, 5. 107. 

Even the great Islands, E. Indies many of them, are 
without Names, or at least so variously set down that I 
find the same Islands named by divers Names. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 308. 
(ct) To ordain; fix; establish. 


Thislaw .. . which God before all others hath set down 
with himself, for himself to do all things by. Hooker. 
(d) To ascribe; attribute: as, you may set his silence 
down. to diffidence. (ε) To count.; consider ; regard. 

Set it down that a habit of secrecy is both politic and 
moral. Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887), 
~ You may set it down as mere bewilderment. 
itch, Lects, on ‘leaching, p. 189. 
(ft) To lower. 


' 0, you are well tuned now ! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 203. 
(g) To take to task; rebuke; snub. [σο]]οα.]-- Το set 
eyes on. See eyel. 
No single soul 


Can we set eye on, 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 131. 


To set fire ont, set fire to, to apply fire to; set on fire. 


Thenne, 
Though jire be sette on it, it shal not brenne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 141. 
To set forth. (a) To present to view or consideration ; 
represent by words ; make known fully ; declare. 

When we assemble and meet together . . . to set forth 
his most worthy praise, to hear his most holy Word. 

Book of Common Prayer, Exhortation to Confession. 

I ought diligently to hear and to learn the gospel, and 
to set it forth both in word or talking and also in example 
of living. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 258. 

We wish to set forth that we in our island, you on your 
continent, we in Middle England, you in New, are breth- 
ren in one common heritage. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 54. 
(6) To publish; issue. 

All the fforesaid publique Readers of arte and the com- 
mon lawes shall Sas win every six yeares set forth 
some new bookes in printe. 

Booke of ad enoe (E. E, T. Β., extra ser.), i. 9. 


.R hath set forth a little book of faith. 
siege Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 415. 


(ct) To prepare and. send out; equip ; furnish; fit out. 
They are very curious and ambitious in setting forth their 
Funeralls. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 582. 


We hope to sete forth a ship our selves with in this 
month, 
Quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 120. 
(dt) To adorn; decorate. 
Every other day hightherto she hath a newe devyce of 
heade dressyng without any coste and yett setteth forthe a 
woman gaylie well. Quoted in Ἁ. and Q., 7th ser., V. 23. 














set 
(e) To arrange; draw up; display. 
Up higher to the plain, where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments. 


Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 295. 
(f) To praise; recommend. 


Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator ;, 
What needeth then apologies be made 
To set forth that which is so singular? 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 32. 


To set forward, to further the interest of; aid in advan- 
cing; help onward. 

Amongst them there are not those helps which others 
have to set them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 


To set hand to fistt: See hand.—To set in, to put in 
the way to do something ; give a start to. 


If you please to assist and set me in. Jeremy Collier. 
To set in order, to adjust or arrange; attend to. 
The rest will 1 set in order when I come. 1 Cor, xi. 34. 


To set off. (a) To adorn; beautify; enhance the appear- 
ance of: as, a garment sets off the wearer. . 


‘Does . . . [she] want any jewels, in your eyes, to set off 
her beauty? Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 


What strange Dress is this? It is all over set off with 
Shells scollop’d, full of Images of Lead and Tin, and Chains 
of Straw-Work. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 2. 


(0) To act as foil to; display to advantage by contrast: as, 
a dark beauty sets off a fair one. 


My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

| Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 289, 


(c) To put forward or plead as an equivalent; reckon 
against. 


It was also felt that though, in the ordinary course of 
criminal law, a defendant is not allowed to set of his good 
actions against his crimes, a great political cause should 
be tried on different principles. 

- Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


It [the English sparrow] must be regarded as an instance 
of reciprocity, and be set of against the American weed 
{choke-pondweed, Anacharis Canadensis} which chokes 
our rivers. | Athenzum, No. 3068, p. 204. 


(d) To mark off; separate, as by a mark or line: as, this 
os is set off by a colon; one field was set of from an- 
other. 
In modern wit all printed trash is 
Set off with numerous breaks and dashes. 
. Swift, On Poetry. 
(e) To explode; discharge: as, to set off fireworks.—To 
set on, to incite; instigate; put up. 
Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this. 
Shak., W. T., ii. 8. 131. 


To set one’s capt. See cap!.—To set one’s cap at or 
for. Seecap|.— To set one’s face, to turn, direct, or ad- 
dress one’s self; hence, to resolve; determine resolutely. 


He rose up, and passed over the river, and set his face 
toward the mount Gilead. Gen. xxxi. 21. 


For the Lord God will help me; . . . therefore have I 
set my face like a flint. Isa. 1. 7. 


When a minority of two hundred, or even of eighty mem- 
bers, set their faces to stop all legislation unless they get 
their will, no rules of procedure which the wit of man can 
devise will prevent waste of time. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 295. 


To set one’s face against, to discountenance; disap- 
prove of ; oppose. 


I will even set my face against that soul, and will cut him 
off from among his people. Lev. xx. 6. 
To set one’s hand to, to sign; affix one’s signature to. 

- Lady Wishfort. You will grant me Time to consider? 

Fainall. Yes, while the Instrument is drawing to which 
you must set your Hand. 

Congreve, Way of the World, v. 6. 


To set one’s heart at rest, to set one’s heart on. See 
heart.— To set one’s seal to. See seal2.—To set one’s 
shoulder to the wheel. See shoulder.—To set one’s 
teeth, to press them together forcibly or passionately ; 
hence, to take resolute or desperate measures.—To set 
one to the door. ‘See door.—To set on fire. See /jire. 
—To set on foot. See foot.—To set ongroundt. Same 
as to bring to ground (which see, under ground1).— To set 
out. (a) Το assign; allot: as, to set out the portion of 
each heir of an estate. (b) To publish, asa proclamation. 

That excellent proclamation set out by the king.. Bacon. 


The other ministers also set out an answer to his sermon, 
confuting the same by many strong arguments. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I, 264. 
(c) To mark by boundaries; define. 


Determinate portions of those infinite abysses of space 
and duration, set out, or supposed to be distinguished from 
all the rest by known boundaries. σσ Docke, 
(d) Toadorn; decorate; embellish. 


A goldsmith’s shop sets out a city maid. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 
In this Church are two Altars set out with extraordinary 
splendour, being deck’d. with rich Miters, Embroider’d 
Copes. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 99. 
This day Mrs. Russel did give my wife a very fine St. 
George in alabaster, which will set owt my wife’s closet 
mightily. Pepys, Diary, 11. 71. 
(e) To equip and send out. 
They set out a ship the last year with passengers and 
goods for Providence. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 15. 
The Venetians pretend they could set out, in case of great 
necessity, thirty men-of-war. 
στον Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 389). 


5524 
(f) To show; display; demonstrate ; indicate. 
What doe they else but, in the abounding of mans 


sinne, set out the superabounding grace of God? 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 108. 


Thus have I attempted to describe this duty {of praise], 
to set out the great reasonableness, and to stir you up to 
the practice of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. i. 


(9) Torecite ; state at large :.as, to set out one’s complaint. 
(h) In engineering, to locate, (i) To place, as a stone in 
masonry, 89 that it projects beyond the stone next ad- 
joining, especially the stone or course next beneath; 
cause to jut out; corbel out. 


The early Byzantine architects — in Sta. Sophia for in- 
stance —did fit pendentives to circular arches, but it was 
with extreme difficulty, and required very great skill both 
in setting out and in execution. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 450. 


To set over. (a) To appoint or constitute as director or 
ruler over. 


1 have set thee over all the land of Egypt. Gen. xli. 41. 


(b) To assign ; transfer; convey.—To set right, to rec- 
tify ; correct; put right.—To set sail(naut.). See sail. 
—To set seed, to form seed within the ovary: said of 
ovules which develop and become seeds—that is, do not 
abort. See II., 3, below.—To set shortt. See short.— 
To set the hand to. See hand.—To set the head- 
band, in bookbinding, to adjust the leather of the cover 
so as to lap over the head-band.—To set the heather on 
fire, to set the land, to set the palette. See heather, 
land1, palette.—To set the river on fire. See sire——To 
set the teeth on edge. See edge-—To set the tem- 
perament, in tuning a pianoforte, organ, or other instru- 
ment in which tempered intonation is used, to tune a sin- 
gle octave in accordance with the temperament desired, 
so that the remaining octaves may be tuned at pure οὐ- 
taves therewith.— To set to rights. See right.—To set 
to salet. See salel.— To set up. (a) Το erect; place up- 
right; put together in an upright or natural form, espe- 
cially by means of articulating, stuffing the skin, or similar 
processes; mount: as, the skeleton of a mammoth has 
been set up for the museum. 


Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold: ... 
he set it up in the plain of Dura. Dan. iii. 1. 


(0) In the army, to fit (a man) by drill for military move- 
ments and parade. Wilhelm. (c) To begin, as a new enter- 
prise, institution, or arrangement; put in operation; es- 
pe found; institute: as, to set wpa factory; to set up 
a school. 


There was another printer in town, lately set up. 
Franklin, Autobiog., p. 45. 


Is Perry going to set up his carriage, Frank? Iam glad 
he can afford it. Jane Austen, Emma, 


The large number of ice-making machines which have 
recently been set up. . Amer., N. δ., LXITI. 16. 


(4) To provide adequately ; supply; furnish; fit out; 
stock : as, Lhave enough capital to set me up in trade; she 
is set up in winter gowns. 


Two Deskes and a quire of Paper set him vp, where he 
now sits in state for all commers. é/ 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Aturney. 


Some ends of verse his betters might afford, 
And gave the harmless fellow a good word. 
Set up with these, he ventur’d on the town, 
And with a borrow’d play outdid poor Crowne. 
Pope, Macer. 
(ϐ To raise ; promote ; exalt. 


Whom he would he set up, and whom he would he put 
down. Dan. v. 19. 
(f) ee place in view ; display: as, to set up a notice ora 
signal, 

Set this [paper] wp with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue, Shak., J. C., i. 8. 145. 


On all her olive-hills 
Shall men set wp the battle-sign of fire. 
Mrs. Hemans, Siege of Valencia. 


It appears unlikely that Asoka would have been allowed 
to set up two copies of his edicts in the dominions of such 
powerful kings as Aira and his father seem to have been. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 139. 


(g) To utter loudly ; raise, as a noise, or as the voice. 


11 set up such a note as she shall hear, 
Dryden, Amaryllis, 1. 88, 
Wherever in 4 lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes, 
The gouty oak began to move, 
And flounder into hornpipes. 
| Tennyson, Amphion. 


(149). To advance; propose for reception or consideration; 
as, tosetup a new doctrine. (5) To raise from misfortune 
or dejection; encourage; restore: as, this good fortune 
quite set him up. (j) To exhilarate: as, he was a little set 
up. [Collog.] (9 Natit. to haul taut, or take in the slack 
of, as the standing rigging. (0) In printing: (1) To put 
in type: as, to set up a page of copy. 


He had only written the opening pages, and had them 
set Up. H, James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. 107. 


(2) To arrangein the proper order of words, lines, etc. ; com- 
pose : as, to set up type. (πι) To offer to bidders at auction: 
as, the next three lots were set up together. (n) To bring 
about; produce; establish : as, a permanent curvature of 
the spine was set up. 


Sometimes it [eczema] is set up as the result of local or 
general irritation of the skin in certain occupations. 
Eneyce. Brit., XXII. 122. 


(ο) To place (an instrument) on its support: as, to set up 
a theodolite.—To set up a sidet, to become partners at 
cards.—-To set up one’s birse, See birse.—To set up 
one’s restt. (a) To make up one’s mind; resolve; deter- 
mine; stake one’s chances... [The origin of this phrase is 
obscure, but is generally referred to the old game of pri- 
mero, in which, it is alleged, a player. who stood upon the 
cards in his hand in the hope that they might prove 


set 


stronger than those held by his opponent was said to stand 
upon his rest. Compare restl, n., 14.] 

On which resolution the soldier sets up his rest, and com- 
monly hazards the winning or loosing of as great a thing 
as life may be worth. 

Churchyard’s Challenge, p. 62. (Nares, under rest.) 

I have set up my rest to run away. 

Shak., M. of V., ii, 2. 110, 
Could I set up my rest 
That he were lost, or taken prisoner, 
I could hold truce with sorrow.’ 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 2. 
(6) To pause for rest; make a halt; sojourn. 

’Tis also cheape living which causes travellers to set up 
their rest here more than in Florence. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1645. 
=§ 1 and 2. Place, Lay, etc. See putt. 

1. intrans. 1. To sink downward; settle 
down; especially, to decline toward and pass 
below the horizon, as the sun, moon, or stars. 

Now, when the sun was setting, all they that had any 
sick . . . brought them unto him. Luke iv. 40, 

His smother’d light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 784. 

This day the ship heaved and set more than before, yet 

we had but few sick. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 11. 
He keeped her sae late and lang, 
Till the οποια set, and birds they sang. 
Lord Dingwall (Child’s Ballads, I. 288), 
2. To become fixed or firmly joined. 
' Maketh the teeth to set hard one against another. 


(a) To become motionless or immovable. 

The device [a car-brake] has a brake with a shoe con- 
nected toa main body, combined with an interposed spring 
or springs, to prevent the setting and sliding of the wheels. 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVIIL. 74. 
(0) To become firm, stiff, or solid : as, the jelly would not 
set. 

The frequent application of heat to gelatine destroys its 
setting powers. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 278. 


3. In bot. and hort., to develop the ovaries after 
fertilization; begin the growth of fruit: as, the 
blossoms were abundant, but failed to set; the 
peaches set well, but were blasted; in jish-cul- 
ture, to begin to germinate: said of eggs. 

It appears that the setting of the flowers—that is, the 
production of capsules, whether good or bad—is not so 
much influenced by legitimate and illegitimate fertilisa- 
tion as is the number of seeds which the capsules contain, 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 47. 


41. To engagein gambling; gamble. (a) To stake 
money in gambling; wager; bet. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never set again 
upon the ace of diamonds. Addison, Spectator, Νο, 323. 
(6) To take part in a game of hazard; play with others 
for stakes. 

Throw boldly, for he sets to all that write; 
With such he ventures on an even lay, 
For they bring ready money into py. 
Dryden, Secret Love, Prol., ii. (1667). 

Sir John Bland and Offley made interest, to play at 
Twelfth-night, and succeeded — not at play, for they lost 
14001. and 13007. As it isnot usual for people of no higher 
rank to play, the King thought they would be bashful 
about it, and took particular care to do the honours of his 
house to them, set only to them, and spoke to them at his 
levee next morning. Walpole, Letters, IT. 419. 


5. To begin a journey, march, or voyage; start: 
commonly with on or out (see phrases below). 
The king is set from London. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii., Prol., 1. 34. 
She gies the herd a pickle nits... - 
To watch, while for the barn she sets, 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples. 
Burns, Hallowe'en. 
6. To have motion in a certain direction; flow; 
tend: as, the tide sets to the north; the current 
sets westward. 

The old bookseller with some grumbling opened his 
shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting. bed- 
wards) lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures. 

Lamb, Old China. 


And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon. 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 
7. To point game by crouching, in the original 
manner, now obsolete, of a setter dog; more 
rarely, to hunt game with the aid of a setter; 
also, formerly, to catch birds with a large net, 


When I go a-hawking or setting, I think myself beholden 
to him that assures me that in such a field there is a 
covey of partridges. Boyle. (Johnson.) 
8. To make a beginning; apply one’s self: as, 
to set to work. 

If he sets industriously and sincerely to perform the 
commands of Christ. Hammond. 
The gale set to its work, and the sea arose in earnest. 

; R. D, Blackmore, Maid of Sker, x 


9. To face one’s partner in dancing. 








set 


They very often made use ofa , . . Step called Setting, 
which I know not how to describe to you but by telling 
you that it is the very reverse of Back to Back. 

Budgell, Spectator, No. 67. 

She . . . sometimes makes one in a country-dance, with 
only one of the chairs for a partner, . . . and sets toa 
corner cupboard. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxviii. 

A propensity on the part of that unlucky old lady... 
to amble about, and set to inanimate objects, accompany- 
ing herself with a chattering noise, as in a witch dance. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxxiii. 


10. Toacquire aset or bend; get out of shape; 
become bent; warp: said of an angler’s rod.— 
11. To sit, as a broody hen: a wrong use, by 


confusion with sit.—To set about, to take the first 
steps in; begin: as, to set about a business or enterprise. 


Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, I'll make no promises, 
and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set about it. 
heridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 
No nation in any age or in any part of the globe has 
failed to invent for itself a true and appropriate style of 
architecture whenever it chose to set about it in the right 
way. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch.,, I. 40. 
To set alandt, to steer landward. 


He made his ship alonde for to sette. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1, 2166. 


To set around a pod, See pod.—To set forth or for- 

ward, to begin to march; advance. 
The sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari set forward. 
Num. x. 17. 


I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 404. 


- [take this as an unexpected favour, that thou shouldst 
set forth out of doors with me, to accompany me a little in 
my way. . Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 237. 
Tosetin. (a) To begin: as, winter in England usually 
sets in about December, 


Yet neither doe the wet or dry Seasons set in or go out 
exactly at one time in all Years; neither are all places 
subject to wet or dry Weather alike. 

Dampier, Voyages, II, iii. 77. 
(0) To become settled in such or such a state. 
When the weather was set in to be very bad. Addison. 


(c) To flow toward the shore: as, the tide sets in: often 
used figuratively. \ 


A: tide of fashion set in in favour of French in the Eng- 
land of the thirteenth century. 
E, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 159. 


(d) Toreappear after temporary absence or disappearance, 
as errr of fish. (et) To goin; make an onset or as- 
sault. 


Neuertheles thei sette in a-monge hem, for thei were 
moche peple and stronge, and the cristin hem resceyved 
full fiercely. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 588. 


They had allready devoured Uncass & his in their hops; 
and surly they had done it in deed, if the English had not 
timly sett in for his aide. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 431. 


To set off. (a) To start, as on a journey. 


Is it true . . . that you are setting of without taking 
leave of your friends? Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 


® In printing, to deface or soil the next sheet: said of 
he ink on a newly printed sheet when another sheet 
comes in contact with it before it has had time to dry, 


To prevent setting-of, the leaves after copying should be 
removed by blotting paper. ’ 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 331. 


(ct) To make a show or appearance ; appear. 


I, now, but think how poor their spite sets off, 
Who, after all their waste of sulphurous terms, ... 
Have nothing left but the unsavoury smoke. 

B. Jonson, Apol. to Poetaster. 


To set on. (a) (On, adv.] To begin; start; set, out. 


In the dawnynge of the day loke ye sette on alle to-geder 
ther as ye shull here an horne blowe right high and lowde. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 383. 


Ha! what strange music?.. . 
How all the birds set on! the fields redouble 
Their odoriferous sweets ! 
Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, v. 3. 


(9) [On (or upon), prep.] (1) To begin, as an enterprise. 


He that would seriously set wpon the search of truth 
ought to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke, 


(2) To make an attack; assault: as, they all set wpon him 
at once. See assail. 


We met with v. Rovers or men of war, whom we set vp- 
pon, and burnt their Admirall, and brought those ships 
into Narr. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 19. 


Gather we our forces out of hand, 
And set upon our boasting enemy. 
hak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., iii. 2. 108, 


It seems to me the time to ask Mr. Lyon to take a little 
rest, instead of setting on him like s0 many wasps. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv, 
To set out. (α) To begin a journey, proceeding, or career: 
as, "| set out for London ; to set out in business or in the 
world. 


Some there be that set owt for this crown, and, after they 
have gone far for it, another comes in and takes it from 
them. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 152. 

Thus arm’d, he set owt on a ramble —alack! 
He set out, poor dear Soul !— but he never came back! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 330, 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he [Temple] de- 
parted without taking a degree, and set out upon his trav- 
els. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
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(b). To flow out; ebb: as, the tide sets owl at 4 Ῥ, M.—To 
set to, to apply one’s self; go at a piece of work. 


I wish you were a dog; I'd set to this minute, and... 
cut every strip of flesh from your bones with this whip. 
Charlotte Bronté, Professor, v. 


To set up. (a) To begin business or a scheme of living : 
as, to set up in trade; to set wp for one’s self. 


They say [she has gone] to keepe a Taverne in Foy, and 
that M. Spencer hath given her a stocke to set up for her 
selfe. Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Works, ΤΙ. 275). 

If not the tradesman who set wp to-day, 
Much less the ’prentice who to-morrow may. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, ii. 36, 

At Bologna he had got into debt, and set up as tutor to 
the young archdeacons. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 140. 
(0) Tomake pretensions ; claim to be recognized, admired, 
or esteemed: as, he sets wp for a man of wit. | 

There is nothing more absurd than for a Man to set up 
for a Critick without a good Insight into all the Parts of 
Learning. Addison, Spectator, Νο. 291. 

Besides, it is found by experience that those men who 
set up for morality without regard to religion are gener- 
ally virtuous but in part. Swift, Testimony of Conscience. 


To set upon. See to set on (b).=Syn. Attack, Set upon, 


xetc. See assail. 


setl (set), p. α. 1. Placed; located; station- 


ary; fixe 


Why do you frown? good gods, what a set anger 
Have you fore’d into 6 face! come, I must temper you. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 2. 
His love-fit 5 upon him ; 
1 know it by that set smile and those congees. 
How courteous he ’s to nothing! 
Fletcher (and another ?), Nice Valour, i. 1. 


2. Fixed; immovable. 


O he’s drunk, Sir Toby, an hour agone, his eyes were set 
at, eight i’ the morning. Shak,,.T. N., Υ. 1. 206. 


On coming up {ο him, he saw that. Marner’s eyes were 
set like a dead man’s. George Eliot, Silas Marner, i. 


3. Regular; in due form; formal; deliberate: 
as, a set discourse; of a battle, pitched. 


Rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, and a a motley fool. 
hak., As you Like it, ii. 7, 17. 


I do not love set speeches nor long praises. 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, ii, 1. 


She had been . . . to bright hay-making romps in the 
open air, but never to a set stately party at a friend’s 
house. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxx. 


4, Fixed in opinion; determined; self-willed; 
obstinate: as, a man setin his opinions or way. 


I se thou art sette my solace to reue [take away]. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 487. 

No woman ’s yet so fiercely set 

But she'll forgive, though not forget. 

Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament (Child’s Ballads, TV. 127). 
He was an amazing set kind of man, the cap’n was, and 

would have his own way on sea or shore. 
S. Ο. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 153, 


5. Established; prescribed ; appointed: as, set 
forms of prayer. : 


On a season ¢sett assembled they bothe, 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E, 'T. 8.), 1. 889, 


An old Colledge Butler is none of the worst Studentsin 
the house, for he keepes the set houres at his booke more 
duly then any. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Old Colledge Butler. 

We might now have expected that his own following 
Praier should add much credit to set Formes; but on the 
contrary we find the same imperfections in it, as in most 
before, which he lays heer upon Extemporal. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvi. 

And all sorts of set Mourning, both Black and Gray, and 
all other Furniture sutable to it, fit for any person of 
Quality. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

{[Anne, I. 50. 

The town of Berne is plentifully furnished with water, 
there being a great multitude of handsome fountains 
ap ag at set distances from one end of the streets to the 
other. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 519), 


6. Formed; built; made: noting the person: 
as, well set; thick-set, See set up, below. 

He [Butler] is of a middle stature, strong sett, high col- 
oured, a head of sorrell haire, a severe and sound judge- 
ment: a good fellowe. Aubrey, Lives, 8. Butler. 
7. Astounded; stunned. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. ]—A set matcht. See match1.— Of set purpose 
with deliberate intention; designedly. εί : 
For how should the brightness of wisdom shine where 
the windows of the soul are of very set purpose closed ? 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 2. 

She would fall out with, and anger him of set purpose. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 485. 
Set duster. See duster.— Set piece (eet), a piece of 
scenery only moderately high, and permitting more distant 


pieces to be seen over it.— Set scenes, See scene.— Set, 


speech, a speech carefully prepared beforehand ; elabo- 
rated discourse. . | 
I affect not set speeches in a Historie. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
He [Pitt] was no speaker of set speeches. His few pre- 
pared discourses were complete failures. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 


Set up. (a) Built; formed: noting the person: as, a tall 


man, and well set up. 


set 


Very pretty damsels, and well set up. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, ‘xxvii. 


(0) In the army, noting a man fitted by drill for military 
movements and parade, 


The scouts . . , are lithe, and naturally well set wp, as 
the soldiers phrase it. The Century, XXX VIII. 544. 


(c) Unduly uplifted or elated, as by success or prosperity. 
[Colloq.] 

Our nineteenth century is wonderfully set up in its own 
esteem. The Century, XXVIII. 116. 


Sharp-set, keen, as a saw; hence, figuratively, eager ; 
keen in the pursuit of any end; keenly resentful ; also, very 
hungry ; ravenous, 


The News of this Massacre, adding a new Edge of Re- 
venge to the, old Edge of Ambition, made the Danes 
sharper set against the English than ever they had been 
before. Baker, Chronicles, p. 13. 


The perplexity of mannerlinesse will not let him feed, 
and he is sharpe set at an argument when hee should cut 
his meate,. . 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Downe-right Scholler. 
By this light she looks as sharp-set as a sparrow-hawk | 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, v. 4. 

It is a well-known sporting-house, and. the. breakfasts 
are famous. Two or three men in pink, on their way to 
the meet, drop in, and are very jovial and sharp-set, as in- 
deed we allare. 7’. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 


: as, asetrange; set tubs; a set smirk. get1 (set), η. [Early mod. E. also sett (still used 


archaically), sette ; < setl,v. According to Skeat, 
set, in the sense of ‘a number of things or per- 
sons belonging together,’ etc., is a corruption 
of sept! and ult. of sect1.] 1. A young plant fit 
for setting out; aslip; shoot: as, sets of white- 
thorn or other shrub; onion sets. 

Syon, a yong sette. Palsgrave. 


2. A rudimentary fruit: used especially of ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, etc.: as, the peaches set 
well, but the sets all dropped off. Compare 
δε, v. i., 3.—3, The setting of the sun or other 
luminary; hence, the close, as of a day. 
The weary sun hath made a golden set. Gi 
Shak., Rich. ΤΠ., v. 3. 19. 


If the sun shine pale, and fall into blacke clouds in his 
set, it signifieth the winde is shifting into the North 
quarter. Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 183. 


Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad in a well, © 
Looking at the set of day. 

; Tennyson, Adeline. 
4+. A venture; a wager; a stake; hence, a 
game of chance; a match. 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, ον set 
Shall strike his father’s.crown into the hazard. 

Shak., Hen..V., i. 2. 262. 


I would buy your pardon, 
Though at the highest set; even with my life. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 


I give o’er the set, throw down the cards, 

_ Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii, 1. 
5. General movement; direction; drift; ten- 
dency: used both literally and figuratively. _ 
Individuals, alive to the particular evils of the age, and 
watching the very set of the current. De Quincey, Style, i. 

The set of opinion in England at present, 
Dawson, Nature and the Bible, App. C, p. 244. 
When the storm winds prevail, the set is strong from the 
east. Scribner’s Mag., VIII. 101. 
6. Build; conformation; form; hence, bearing ; 

carriage: said of the person. 
A goodly gentleman, 


Of a more manly set I never look’d on. 
Beau. and Fl., Custom of the Country, v. 5. 


Should any young lady incline to imitate Gwendolen, 
let her consider the set of her head and neck. in 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vii. 


He was a young man, and not over middle height ; but 
there was something effective and picturesque in the set 
of his strongly built frame. Ha 8 Mag., VI. 291. 
7, A permanent change of shape caused by 
pressure or by being retained long in one po- 
sition; a bend, warp, or kink; hence, figura- 
tively, a mental or moral warp or bias of char- 
acter. 

The behaviour of men to domestic animals must have 
been, on the whole, more kind than the reverse. Had it 
been otherwise, the set of the brute’s brains, according to 
modern theory, would have been that of shyness and dread 
ofus, | F, P, Cobbe, Peak in Darien, p, 137. 


8+. A settled state. " 


Ye heate with a long set of faire and warm weather had 
even ignited the aire and prepar’d the materials. to con- 
ceive the fire. velyn, Diary, Sept. 3, 1666. 
9. The. lateral deflection. of a saw-tooth; the 
effect produced in a saw by bending alternate 
teeth slightly in opposite directions. See cuts 
under sai-set. 


The less set a saw has, the less wood it wastes. 


Ure, Dict., IV. 961. 


10}. One of the plaits or flutings of a ruff; also, 
such plaited or fluted work. | 
The set of my ruff looked like so many organ pipes. 


Randolph, Hey for Honestie,- 











set 


11. In plastering, the last coat of plaster on 
walls prepared for papering.— 12. Young oys- 
ters, planted or fit for planting: occasionally 
used improperly for spat or spawn; also, a bed 
or plant of young oysters. Compare strike, seed. 

At only a few places does a breed of oysters, or a set, as 


it is termed, occur with any regularity, or of any conse- 


quence. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 515. 


19, In mining: (a) A mine or number of mines 
(including the area necessary for their work- 
ing) taken on lease: used with this meaning in 
Cornwall and Devon chiefly, but also to some 
extent in other coal-mining districts of Eng- 
land. Not used in the United States. (b) One 
of the frames of timber which support the roof 
and sides of a level: same as durns, durnz, or 
durnge (see durn1); also, one of the horizontal 
members of the timbering by which a shaft is 
supported. 

A gallery requires what are called frames (sets or 
durnzes) for its proper support. A complete frame con- 
sists of a sole-pieee (foot-piece, sill, or sleeper), two side 
props (legs or arms), and a crown (cap or collar), 

| | on, Lectures on Mining (trans.), i, 257. 


(c) In some coal-mining districts of England, 
nearly the same as lift?,6(b). (d) A.,measure 
of length along the face of.a stall by which 
holers and drivers are paid: it is usually from 
6 to 10 feet. Gresley. [Midland coal-fields, 
Eng.] In all these senses commonly spelled 
seti.i—14, The pattern or combination of οο]- 
ors ofa tartan. [Scotch.] 
A tartan plaid, spun of good hawslock woo, 


Scarlet and green the sets, the borders blew. 
Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd (ed. 1852), i. 1. 


The petticoat was formed of tartan silk, in the set or ee 
tern of which the colour of blue greatly predominated. 
| ο β Scott, Legend of Montrose, ix. 
15. In theaters, a set scene. See δοί1, p. a., and 
scene.— 16. In type-founding, the type-founder’s 
adjustment of space between types of the same 
font. Types with too much blank on one or both 
sides are wide-set; with too little space, close- 
set.— 17. In whaling: (a) Astroke; a thrust: as, 
8 set of the lance. (0) A chance or opportunity 
to strike with the lance: as, he got a good set, 
and missed.— 18. In mach.: (a) A tool used to 
close the plates around arivet before upsetting 
the point of the latter to form the second head. 
(0) An iron bar bent into two right angles on 
the same side, used in dressing forgediron. LZ. 
H. Knight. (ο) A hook-wrench. having three 
sides equal and the fourth long, to serve as a 
lever. It .is.afform of key, spanner, or screw- 
wrench for turning bolts, ete.—19. In saddle- 
ry, the filing beneath the ground-seat of a sad- 
dle, which serves to bring the top seat to its 
shape. HL. H, Knight.—20. A number of things 
which belong, together and are intended to be 
used together. (a) Such a collection when the arti- 
cles are all alike in appearance and use: as, aset,of chairs; 


a set of table-knives ; a set of buttons; a set of dominoes; 
a set of teeth. 


111 give my jewels for a set of beads. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iii. 3..147, 


Aset or pack of cards, but not equally ancient with those 
above mentioned, were in the possession of Dr. Stukeley. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 432. 
(6) Such a collection when of varied character and pur- 
pose, but intended to be used together and generally of 
similar or harmonizing design: as, a set of parlor furni- 
ture; a dinner-set ; atoilet-set. Set was formerly used spe- 
cifically of horses, to mean six, as distinguished from a pair 
or four-in-hand, 


He found the windows and streets exceedingly throng- 
ed, . . . and in many places sets of loud music. 

England's Joy (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 30). 

Shortly after, Bourchier, returning into England, he 

bought a inost rich Coach and Curious Sett of Six Horses 

to it. 7. Lucas, in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

[Anne, 1. iii. 

Here to-day about five o’clock arrived Lady Sarah Sad- 

leir and Lady Betty Lawrence, each in her chariot-and- 

Dowagers love equipage, and these cannot travel ten 

miles without asett. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 226, 


21. A number of things having some other re- 
lation to each other, as resemblance or natu- 
ral affinity. 

There are a set of heads that can credit the relations of 


mariners, yet question the testimonies of St. Paul. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 21. 


I say a set rather than a “series,” because the articles 
were written on various occasions, and have therefore 1{- 
tle sormal connection, or necessary logical sequence. 

Nineteenth Century, ΧΙΧ. 50. 
22. A number of persons customarily. or offi- 
cially associated: as, a set of bankers; a set of 
officers; or a number of persons drawn together 
by some affinity, as of taste, character, posi- 
tion, or pursuits; hence, a clique or coterie: 
as, he belonged to the fast set. 
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There’s nothing we Beaus take more Pride in than a 
Sett of Genteel Footmen. 
Tunbridge Walks, quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign 
{of Queen Anne, I. 76. 
We should be as weary of one Set of Acquaintance, tho’ 
never so good, as we are of one Suit tho’ never so fine. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 10. 
This set of ladies, indeed, as they daily do duty at court, 
are much more expert in the use of their airs and graces 
than their female antagonists, who are most of them bred 
in the country. Addison, Meeting of the Association. 
Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks 
The aid of clubs, the countenance of cliques. 
O. W. Holmes, Urania. 
23. A number of particular things that are 
united in the formation of a whole: as, a set of 
features.— 24. In music and dancing: (a) The 
five figures or movements of a quadrille or a 
country-dance. (b) The musie adapted to a 
quadrille. 
Then the discreet automaton [at the piano] . . . played 
a blossomless, tuneless set. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 11. 


(ο) The number of couples required to execute 
a square dance. 

Emma was .. . delighted to see the respectable length 
of the set as it was forming, and to feel that she had so 
many hours of unusual festivity before her. 

Jane Austen, Emma, xxxviii. 

Quadrilles were being systematically got through by two 
or three sets of dancers. Dickens, Pickwick, ii. 


25. One of a number of games or matches 
which together make up a series: as, A won 
the first set, B the second and third sets.— 
26. In ornith., specifically, the number of eggs 
found in one nest at any time; especially, the 
full number of eggs laid by any bird before 
incubation; a clutch.—A dead set. (a) The act of 
a setter dog when it finds the game, and stands stiffly 
pointing; a point (originally, the crouching attitude of 
the setter when making a paint, now wholly obsolete). 
(0) A state or condit on which precludes further progress. 
(c) A concerted scheme to defraud a player in gaming. 
Grose. (d) A determined stand in argument or in pro- 
ceeding ; a determined attack. (Colloq. ] 


There should be a little filagree about a woman—some- * 


thing of the coquette. . . . The more of @ dead set she 
makes at you the better. George Βίοι, Middlemarch, x. 


Clock-set, a set of three or more decorative pieces of 
which the centerpiece is a clock, usually of bronze or 
porcelain wholly or in πω Raa aat, a set of egg-cups 
and spoons with a stand for holding. boiled eggs, or, in 
some cases, an egg-boiler with sand-glass and often sepa- 
rate salt-cellars, the whole forming a more or less decora- 
tive set.— Fir t set, in whaling. See jirst.— Harlequin 
set. See harlequin.—Render and set; render, float, 
and set. See render2.—fet or sett of a burgh, in 
Scots law, the consiitutionofa burgh. The sets are either 
established by immemorial usage, or were at some time or 
other modeled by the convention of burghs.— Set of ex- 
change, the different parts of a bill of exchange (the bill 
and its duplicates), which are said to constitute a set. 
Each part is complete by itself, but the parts are num- 
bered successively, and when one part is paid‘the others 
become useless.— Set of the reed. Same as number of 
the reed (which see, under number).— Sets and eyes of 
potatoes, slices of the tubers of the potato for planting, 
each slice having at least one eye or bud. 

set? (set), v. i. A dialectal variant of sit, com- 
mon in rustic use, 

set? (set). A form of the preterit and past par- 
ticiple of sit, now usually regarded, in the 
preterit, as an erroneous form of sat, or, in the 
past participle, as identical with set, past par- 
ticiple of set!. See sit. 

When he was set, his disciples came unto him. 


Mat. v. 1. 
set2 (set), π. [A var. of sit.] Fit; way of con- 


forming to the lines of the figure. 


‘©The Marchioness of Granby,” with her graceful figure 
in profile, her hands at her waist, and her head turned 
towards you as though she were looking at the set of her 
dress in a glass. The Academy, May 25, 1889, p. 366. 


set®+. A Middle English contracted form of set- 
teth, third person singular present indicative 


of set, 
seta (sé’ti), n.; pl. sete (-té). [NL., < L. 


seta, seta, a thick stiff hair, a bristle; etym. 
doubtful.} 1. In zool. and anat., a bristle; a 
cheta; astiff, stout hair; a fine, slender spine 


or prickle; any setaceous appendage. (a) One 
of the bristles of swine and other mammals. See Setifera. 
(0) One of the rough hairy appendages of the legs or other 
parts of crustaceans. See cut under Podophthalmia. (ο) 
One of the mouth-parts characteristic of hemipterous 
insects; a bristle. These lie within the rostrum; the 
upper pair, or superior sete, are the mandibles, and the 
lower pair, or inferior sets, are the maxille. See cut un- 
der ito. (da) A vibrissa; a rictal bristle, as of a bird, 
or one of the whiskers of a cat. Such seta show well in 
the cut under Platyrhynchus. See also setirostral, and cuts 
under Antrostomus, panther, and serval. (e) Acheta; one 
of the setaceous appendages of the parapodia of a cheto- 
pod worm. These are supposed to be tactile sete in some 
cases. See cuts under Polynoé and pygidium. (f) In In- 
ας ον a hair-like flexible but non-vibratile cilium. W. 


S. ‘ 
2, In bot., a bristle of any sort; a stiff hair; a 
slender, straight prickle; also, the stalk that 


Sethite 


supports the theca, capsule, or sporangium of 
mosses. 

setaceous (s6-ta’shius), a. [< NL. setaceus, < 
L. seta, seta, a hair, bristle: see seta. Cf. 
searce.)' 1. In anat. and zodl.: (a) Bristly; seti- 
form; having the character of a seta, cheta, 
or bristle. (0) Bristling; setiferous or seti- 
gerous; setose; provided with bristles or stiff, 
stout hairs.—2. In bot., bristle-shaped; hav- 
ing the character of sete: as, a setaceous leaf 
or leaflet.—Setaceous antenne or palpi, in entom., 
antenne or palpi in which the joints are cylindrical, and 
closely fitted together, and the outer ones are somewhat 
more slender than the others. 
filiform type. 

setaceously (sé6-ta’shius-li), adv. In bot., in a 
setaceous manner; so as to form or possess 
setee. 

setal (sé’tal), a. [< seta + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to sete: as, the setal bands of a brachio- 
pod, which may run along the pallial margin 
and denote the site of the sete. 7. Davidson. 

Setaria (sé-ta’ri-i), n. [NL. (Beauvois, 1807), 
so called from the awned flower-spikes: see 
setarious.] An untenable name for Chetochloa, 
a genus of grasses. It is characterized by flowers 
with four glumes, all crowded into a dense cylindrical 
spike or a narrow thyrsus, the joints of which are set with 
rigid bristles much longer than the ovate spikelets. There 
are about 20 species, very variable and difficult of distinc- 
tion, widely scattered through both tropical and temper- 
ate regions, and some of them now cosmopolitan weeds of 
cultivated land. They are annuals with flat leaves and 
bristly spikes which are sometimes long and tail-like, 
whence their popular names foztatl and pusstatl, (For 
Cheztochloa Italica, see Italian millet sneer millet) and 
Bengal Aree (under grass). For C. glauca, see pigeon- 
grass.) C.. viridis, also known as, bottle-grass, the green 
foxtail-grass, which accompanies the last, also furnishes 
an inferior hay, and its seeds are a favorite food of poultry. 


setarious (s6-ta’ri-us), a. [< NL. setarius, ς L. 

seta, a bristle: see seta.] In entom., ending in 

or bearing a bristle; aristate: specifically not- 

ing aristate antenns in which the arista is 

naked: opposed to plumate. 

set-back (set’bak), π. 1. Same as backset, 1. 
[U.8.] 

Every point gained by the political conservative is a 
set-back and a hindrance to the attainment of the liberal’s 
greatest ends. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII. 165. 
2. Same as backset, 2. [U.S.J]—3. A pool or 
overflow setting back over the land, as from a 


They are a variety of the 


freshet. [U.S.]—4. In arch., a flat plain set- 
off in a wall, 
set-bolt (set’bolt), n. In ship-building, an iron 


bolt for faying planks close to each other, or 
for forcing another bolt out of its hole. 

set-down (set’doun), π. A depressing or hu- 
miliating rebuke or reprehension; a rebuff; 
an unexpected and overwhelming answer or 
reply. | 

αν A Middle English spelling of seat and 
sat. Chaucer. 

sete?t, a. [ME., also. sety,< Icel. sett, endura- 
ble, suitable, ¢ sitja, sit: see sit.]. Suitable; fit. 

Take ij. of the ffysshmongers, to be indifferently chosen 


and sworn, to se that alle suche vytelle be able and sete 
for mannys body. English Gilds (EZ. E. T. 8.), p. 397. 


And his Alekonner with hym, to taste and vndirstand 
that the ale be gode, able, and sety. 
Luglish Gids (E. E. T. 8.), p. 425. 


sete++,. A Middle English form of city. 
setee, . See settee?. 
setelt, n. A Middle English form of settlel. 


setent. A Middle English form of the past par- 
ticiple of sit. 

Seterdayt, Λ. An obsolete form of Saturday. 

setewalet, 7. An obsolete form of setwall. 

set-fair (set’far), x. 1. The coat of plaster used 
after roughing in, and floated, or pricked up 
and floated.—2. A word sometimes inscribed 
on barometers at a point where the instrument 
is supposed to indicate settled fair weather. 
Also set fair. 

set-foil (set’foil), n. Same as septfoil. [Rare.] 

set-gun (set’gun), ». A spring-gun. 

setht+, adv. Same as sith1 for since, 

seth2, n. Same as saith2. 

set-hammer (set’ham’ér), n. A hammer of 
which the handle is not wedged, but merely in- 
serted or set in. It is the form used for being 
struck on the work with a sledge-hammer. 

sethel}, v. A Middle English form of seethe. 

sethe?t, ». An obsolete form of saith?. 

sethent, adv. Same as sithen for since. 

Sethian (seth’i-an), π. Same.as Sethite. 

Sethite (seth‘it), ». [< LL. *Sethitz, Sethoitz, 
< Seth (see def.).] One of a branch of the Gnos- 


tie sect of Ophites. They received their name from 
the fact that they regarded Seth, the son of Adam, as the 
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μήν as Christ. Also Sethian. 


-setiger (sé’ti-jér), n. 


setigerous (sé-tij’e-rus), a. 


set-in (set’in), n. 


setiparous (sé-tip’a-rus), a. 


setireme (sé’ti-rém), n. 


setirostral (sé-ti-ros’tral), a. 


setlingt (set’ling), n. 


Sethite 
first pneumatic (spiritual) man, and believed that he reap- 


tifera (s6-tif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
setifer: see setiferous.] A superfamily of artio- 
deciy ungulates, whose body is covered with 
stiff hairs or bristles; the swine. They are unguli- 
grade and cloven-footed, with false hoofs not functional- 
ized. The snout is more or less discoidal, and the nostrils 
open forward in it. The mamme are from four to ten, 
ventral as well as inguinal. ‘The Setifera comprise the 
living families Phacocheridz, or wart-hogs; Suid#, or 
swine proper; Dicotylidz, or peccaries; and probably the 
fossil Anthracotheriidz. Also Setigera. See cuts under 
babirussa, boar, peccary, Phacocherus, and Potamocherus. 
setiferous (se-tif’e-rus), a. [< NL. setifer, < L. 
seta, seta, bristle, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bris- 
tling; having bristles or bristly hairs; seta- 
ceous; specifically, of or pertaining to the Se- 
tifera, as swine. Also setigerous. 
setiform (sé’ti-férm), a. [< L. seta, seta, a 
bristle, + forma, form.] Having the form of 
a seta; shaped like orresembling a bristle; se- 
taceous.—Setiform antenna, in entom.: (a) Antenne 
having a short and thick basal joint, the rest of the organ 
being reduced to a bristle-like appendage, as in the 
dragon-flies. (0) Same as setaceous antennz (which see, 
under setaceous).— Setiform palpi, palpi that are minute 
and bristle-shaped, as in the bedbug. 


[< L. setiger, sztiger : see 
setigerous.] Asetigerous or chetopodous worm; 
a member of the Setigera. 

Setigera (s6-tij’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. setiger, setiger, bristle-bearing: see setige- 
rous.| 11. In Vermes, same as Chetopoda.—2. 
In Illiger’s classification (1811), a family of his 
Multungulata; the swine or Setifera. 

[ς L, setiger, sx- 

tiger, bristle-bearing, having coarse hair, < seta, 

seta, a bristle, + gerere, bear.] Same as setif- 
erous. 


The head is bare of frontal horns, but carries a pair of 
setigerous antennze. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 598. 


A beginning; a setting in. 


The early and almost immediate set-in of the drift. 
Virginia Cor. N. Y. Tribune. (Bartlett.) 


[< L. seta, seta, a 
bristle, + parere, bear, bring forth.] Giving 
rise to sete ; producing bristles: applied to cer- 
tain organs of annelids. 

The setiparous glands of the inner row of setz, 

Rolleston, Forms of Anim. Life, p. 125. 

[ς L. seta, seta, a 
bristle, a coarse stiff hair, + remus, an oar.] 
The fringed or setose leg of an aquatic insect, 
serving as an oar. 
[< L. seta, seta, 
a bristle, + rostrum, bill.] Having the bill 
furnished with conspicuous bristles along the 
gape; having long rictal vibrisse : opposed to 

labrirostral. P. L. Sclater, 

tirostres (sé-ti-ros’tréz), n. pl. [NL.: see 
setirostral.| In ornith., a division of Capri- 
mulgingz, including those which are setiros- 
tral, as the true goatsuckers or night-jars: dis- 
tinguished from Glabrirostres. See cuts under 
jissirostral and night-jar. P. I. Sclater. 
[Also, erroneously, δεί- 
tling; < set! + -ling1.] A sapling; a young set 
or shoot. 

For such as be yet infirm and weak, and newly planted 
in the religion of Christ, and have taken no sure root in 


the same, are easily moved as nes setlings, and carried 
away. Becon, Early Works (Parker Soc.), p. 18. 


For settlings — they are to be preferred that grow near- 
est the stock. Evelyn. 
setness!+ (set’nes), m [< ME. setnesse, < AS. 
gesetnes, constitution, statute, appointed order 
(cf. G. gesetz, a law, statute; ef. also ME. aset- 
nesse, ς AS. asetnis, institute), < settan, set: see 
setl.] A law; statute. | 
setness? (set’nes), n. [< set, pp. of setl, + -ness.] 
The state or character of being set, in any sense. 
set-net (set’net),n. A net stretched on a coni- 
cal frame, which closes the outlet of a fishway, 
and into which fish may fall. 
set-off (set’6f), n.; pl. sets-off (setz’6f). 1. That 
which is set off against another thing; an off- 
set. 
An example or two of peace broken by the public voice 
is a poor set-of against the constant outrages upon hu- 


ο 
manity and habitual inroads upon the happiness of the 
country subject to an absolute monarch, Brougham. 


He pleaded his desertion of Pompey as a set-off against 
his faults, oude, Ceesar, p. 454. 


2. That which is used to improve the appear- 
ance of anything; a decoration; an ornament. 
That h  aet-of be hi. Juge 
at has no more 8 ut his jugglin 
His travell’d tricks. ἷ μον 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
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settee 


3. In arch., a connecting member interposed set-out (set’out),. 1. Preparations, as for be- 


between a lighter and a more massive structure 
rojecting beyond the former, as between a 
ower section of a wall or a buttress and a sec- 
tion of less thickness above; also, that part of 
a wall, or the like, which is exposed horizon- 
tally when the part above it is reduced in thick- 
ness. Also called offset. 
The very massive lower buttress, c,,is adjusted to the 
flying buttress, b, by a simple set-off, d. 
C. Η. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 78. 
4. A counter-claim or -demand; a cross-debt; 
a counterbalancing claim. 
ΤΙ the check is paid into a different bank, it will not be 


presented for payment, but liquidated by set-off against 
other checks, J. S. Mill, Polit. Econ., 111. xii. § 6. 


5. In law: (a) The balancing or countervailing 
of one debt by another. (b) The claim of a 
debtor to have his debt extinguished in whole 
or in part by the application of a debt due from 
his creditor, or from one with whom his creditor 


1s In privity. Set-ofisthat oh which exists between 
two-.persons each of whom, under an independent con- 
tract, owes an ascertained amount to the other, to set off 
their respective debts, by way of mutual deduction, so 
that the person to whom the larger debt is due shall re- 
cover the residue only after such deduction, (Kerr.) Set- 
of, counter-claim, and recoupment are terms often used in- 

iscriminately. Counter-claim is more appropriate of any 
cross-demand on which the claimant might if he chose 
maintain an independent action, and on which, should 
he establish it as a cause of action, either in such inde- 


pendent action or by way of counter-claim when sued, he ας 


would be entitled to an affirmative judgment in his own 
favor for payment of the claim except so far as his adver- 
sary’s claim might reduce or extinguish it. This use of 
the word distinguishes it from such claims as may be set 
off in favor of a person, which yet would not sustain an 
action by him, nor any affirmative judgment in his favor. 
Recoupment is appropriate only to designate a cross-de- 
mand considered as dependent on the concession of plain- 
tiff's demand, subject to a right to cut down the amount 
recoverable by virtue of it. In these, which are the strict 
senses of the words, a recoupment only reduces: plain- 
tiff’s demand, and leaves him to take judgment for what 
remains after the deduction; a set-off extinguishes the 
smaller of two independent demands and an equal amount 
of the larger, but may leave the residue of the latter un- 
enforced ; a counter-claim is one that.may be established 
irrespective of the adversary’s success or failure in estab- 
lishing his claim, and, although subject to be reduced or 
extinguished by the adversary’s success, may otherwise 
be enforced in the same action. 


6. In printing, same as offset, 9. Also setting off. 


—Set-off sheet, in printing, paper laid between newly 
printed sheets to prevent the transfer or set-off of moist 
ink; the sheet of tissue-paper put before prints in books, 


seton (sé’ton), ». [< OF. seton, sedon, F. séton 
(cf. Sp.sedal, aseton) = It. setone,< LL. *seto(n-), 
ς L. seta, seta, a bristle, thick stiff hair, also 
(LL.) silk: see 64/5, satin.] In surg.: (a) A 
skein of silk or cotton, or similar material, 
passed under the true skin and the cellular tis- 
sue beneath, in order to maintain an artificial 
issue. 
Seton (in Surgery) is when the Skin of the Neck, or other 
Part, is taken up and run thro’ with a kind of Pack-Needle, 
and the Wound afterwards kept open with Bristles, or a 


Skean of Thread, Silk, or Cotton, which is moved ‘to and 
fro, to discharge the ill Humours by Degrees. 


E. Phillips, 1706. 
(b) The issue itself. 

seton-needle (sé’ton-né’dl), ». In surg., a 
needle by which a seton is introduced beneath 
the skin, , 

Setophaga (sé-tof’a-gii),n. [NL.,<Gr.ofe, later 
σητός, amoth, + gayeiv, eat.] The leading genus 
of Setophagin#. The bill is broad and flat, with long 
rictal bristles (as in the Old World Muscicapidz); the 
wings are pointed, not shorter than the rounded tail; the 
slender tarsi are scutellate in front ; and the coloration is 
various, usually bright or strikingly contrasted, . S. .ruti- 
cilla is the common redstart. picta and S. miniata are 
two painted fly-catching warblers, black, white, and car- 
mine-red. Numerous others inhabit subtropical and trop- 
ical America. They are all small birds, about 5 inches 
long, insectivorous, and with the habits and manners of 
flycatchers. See second cut under redstart. 

Setophagine (sé-tof-a-ji‘né), m. pl. [NL., < 
Setophaga + -ἴπε.] American fly-catehing war- 
blers, a subfamily of Sylvicolidz or Mniotiltide, 
chiefly inhabiting the warmer parts of America, 
represented by several genera besides Seto- 
phaga, as Myiodioctes, Cardellina, Basileuterus, 
and about 40 species. 

setophagine (sé-tof’a-jin), a. Pertaining to the 
Setophagine, or haying their characters. 

setose (sé’tds), a. [< L. setosus, setosus, abound- 
ing in bristles, < seta, seta, a bristle, a coarse 
stiff hair: see seta.] 1. In bot., bristly; hav- 
ing the surface set with bristles: as, a setose 
leaf or receptacle.—2. In zoodl., and anat., 
bristling or bristly; setaceous; covered with 
sete, or stiff hairs; setous. See cut under Hy- 
menoptera. 

setous (sé’tus), a. 


[< L. setosus, setosus: see 
setose.] Same as setose. 


[Rare. ] 


ginning a journey. 

A committee of ten, to make all the arrangements and 
manage the whole set-out. Dickens, Sketches, Tales, vii. 
2. Company; set; clique. [Rare.] 

She must just hate and detest the whole set-out of us. 

Dickens, Hard Times, i. 8. 
3. A display, as of plate, or china, or elabo- 
rate dishes and wines at table; dress and ac- 
cessories; equipage; turn-out. 

“When you are tired of eating strawberries in the gar- 
den, there shall be cold meat in the house.” ‘Well, as 


you please; only don’t have a great set-out.” 
Jane Austen, Emma, xiii. 


His “drag” is whisked along rapidly by a brisk chestnut 
pony, well-harnessed ; the whole set-out, I was informed, 
pony included, cost £50 when new, 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II, 46. 
4. In leather-manuf., the act or process of 
smoothing out or setting a moistened hide with 
a slicker ona stone ortable. See set, v. {., 99. 
[Colloq. in all senses. ] 

set-pin (set’pin), π. A dowel. 

set-pot (set’pot), ». In varnish-making, a cop- 
per pan heated by a pipe or flue wound spirally 
about it: used to boil oil, gold-size, japans, ete. 
1. A. Knight. 

set-ring (set’ring),.. A guide above the main 

frame of a spoke-setting machine, on which the 

αμ are rested to be set and driven into the 
ub. 

set-screw (set’skré), n. (a) A screw, asim a 
cramp, screwed through one part tightly upon 
another, to bring pieces of wood, metal, ete., 
into close contact. (b) A serew used to fix a 
pulley, collar, or other detachable part to a 
shaft, or to some other part of a machine, by 
screwing through the detachable part and bear- 
ing against the part to which it is to be fas- 
tened. Such screws have usually pointed or 
cup-shaped ends, which bite into the metal. 

set-stitched (set’sticht), a. Stitched accord- 
ing to a set pattern. Sterne. 

sett, πι. See set, δεί”. 

settable (set’a-bl), a [«< setl + -able.] Tha 
may be set, in any sense of the verb. | 

They should only lay out settable or tillable land, at 
least such of it as should butt on ye water side. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 216. 
settet, v. and. An obsolete form of δεί]. 
settee! (se-té’), n. [A fanciful variation, per- 

haps orig. in trade use, of settlel, n. (with sub- 
stitution of suffix -ee?): see settlel.] A seat or 


bench of a particular form. (a) A sofa; especially, 
a sofa of peculiar pattern, as a short one for two persons 
only (compare t¢éte-d-téte), or one having two or three chair- 
backs instead of a continuous back. 


Ingenious Fancy . . . devised 
The soft settee: one elbow at each end, 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 
United yet divided, twain at once. 
Cowper, ‘Task, i. 75. 
There was a green settee, with three rockers beneath and 
an arm at each end. E. Egyleston, 119 Graysons, i. 


(0) A small part taken off from a long and large sofa by a 








Sofa with two Settees, 18th century. | 


kind of arm: thus, a long sofa may have a settee at each 
end partly cut off from the body of the piece. 


settee? (se-té’), n. [Also setee, < F. scétie, sétie, 
also scitie, setie, prob. < It. saettia, a light ves- 
sel: see satty.] A vessel with one deck and a 
very long sharp prow, carrying two or three 


























settee 


masts with lateen sails, used on the Mediter- 
ranean. 
setter! (set’ér), n. [= D. cetier = G. setzer = 
Sw. sdttare = Dan. setter; 88 setl + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which sets: as, a setter of)pre- 
cious stones; a setter of type (a compositor); a 
setter of music to words (a musical composer): 
chiefly in composition. Specifically —(a) In, hort., 
a plant which sets or develops fruit. 
Some of the cultivated varieties are, as gardeners say, 


“bad setters” —i. e., do not ripen their fruit, owing to im- 
perfect fertilization. Encye. Brit., XXIV. 237. 


b) In'the game of hazard. See hazard, 1: 
. An implement or any object used in or for 


setting. Specifically —(a) In gun., a round stick. for 
driving fuses, or any composition, into cases made of pa- 
per. (0) Τη deemond-eutht , a wooden handle into the end 
of which is cemented the diamond to be cut. It is held in 
the left hand of the workman, while the cutter is held in 
the right. (ο) In seal-engraving, a steel tool provided with 
square wrench-like incisions, used, in setting the tools in 
the quill of the lathe-head. (d) In ceram., a variety of sag- 
gar used for porcelain, and made to hold one piece only, 
which it nearly fits, whereas the saggar often holds several 
pieces. | 


The setters for china plates and dishes answer the same 
τονα as. the saggers, and are made of the same clay. 
hey take in one. dish or plate each, and are ‘‘reared” in 

the oven in ‘‘bungs” one on the other. ' 
Ure, Dict., III. 614. 


3. A kind of hunting-dog, named from its origi- 
nal habit of setting or crouching when it scented 
game. These dogs are now, however, trained to stand 
rigidly when es | have found game. The setter is of about 
the same size and form as the pointer, from which it differs 
chiefly in the length of the coat, . The ears are well fringed 
with long hair, and the tail and hind legs are fringed or fea- 
thered with hair still longer than thaton the ears. There 
are three distinct varieties of setters — the Irish, which are 
of asolid dark mahogany-red color ; the Gordon, black with 
red or tan marks on each side of the muzzle from set on 
of neck to nose, on the hind legs below the hocks, and on 
the fore legs below the knees; and the English, which 
are divided into two classes, Llewelyns and Laveracks, the 
πμ being black, white, and tan in color, the latter black 
and white. 


Ponto, his old brown setter, . ... stretched out at full 
length on the rug with his nose between his fore paws, 
would wrinkle his brows and lift up his eyelids every now 
and then, to exchange a glance of mutual understanding 
with his master. orge Eliot, Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story, i. 


Hence —4. A man who is considered as per- 
forming the office of a setting-dog— that is, 
who seeks out ‘and indicates to his confederates 
persons to be plundered. 

Gads. Stand. 

Fal. 80 I do, against my will. 

Poins. O, ’tis our setter : I know his voice. 

F _ Shak, 1 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 53. 
Another set of men are the devil’s setters, who continu- 


ally beat their brains how to draw in some innocent un- 
guarded heir into their hellish net. South. 


We have setters watching in corners, and by dead walls, 
to give us notice when a gentleman goes by. 
Swift, Last Speech of Ebenezer Elliston. 
Clock-setter (naut.), one who tampers with the clock to 
shorten his watch; hence, a busybody or mischief-maker 
aboard ship; asea-lawyer.— Rough-setter, a mason who 
»merely builds rough walling, in contradistinction to one 
who is competent to hew as well.— Setter forth, one who 
sets forth or brings into public notice ; a proclaimer ; for- 
merly, 2 promoter. 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods. 
Acts xvii. 18. 
One Sebastian Cabota hath bin the chiefest setter forth 
of this iourney or voyage. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 268. 
Setter off, one who or that which sets off, decorates, 
adorns, or recommends. 


They come as refiners of thy dross; or gilders, setters 


of, of thy graces. 

5 Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 30. (Latham.) 
Setter on, one who sets on; an instigator; an inciter. 

I could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in re- 


membering him who was the only setter-on to do it. 

Ascham. 
Setter out, one who sets out, publishes, or makes known, 
as a proclaimer or an author. 


Duke John Frederick, . . . defender of Luther, a noble 
setter out, and as true a follower of Christ and his gospell. 
Ascham, Affairs of Germany. 
Setter up, one who sets up, in any sense of the phrase. 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings. 
Shak., 3 Hen. Υ1., ii. 3. 37. 
“Old occupations have 
Too many setters-up to prosper ; some 
Uncommon trade would thrive now. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 1. 


I am but a young setter up ; the uttermost I dare ven- 
ture upon ’t is threescore pound. 
Middleton, Michaelmas Term, ii. 3. 
getter? (set’ér), v. 4. [Appar. < *setter2, n. (as in 
setter-grass, setterwort), a corruption (simulat- 
ing setter!) of seton (?).] To cut the dewlap 
of (an ox or a cow), helleboraster, or setter- 
wort, being put into the cut, and an issue there- 
by made for ill-humors to vent themselves. 
Compare setterwort. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
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Husbandmen are used. to make a hole, and put a piece 
of the root [setterwort] into the dewlap . . . asa seton 
in cases of diseased lungs, and this is called pegging or 
settering. Gerarde, Herbal, p. 979. 


setter-grass (set’ér-gras),. [< late ME. setyr- 
011656, appar. < *setter2, n. (see setter2, v.), + 
grass.| Same as setterwort. 
Setyr grysse, eleborus niger, herba est. 

Cath. Ang., Ῥ. 331. 
setterwort (set’ér-wért), η. [< *setter?, n. (see 
setter2, υ.), + wortt.] The bear’s-foot or fetid 

hellebore, Helleborus fetidus. Its root was former- 
ly used as a ‘‘setter” (seton) in the process called settering 
(see setter2). The green hellebore, H. viridis, for a similar 
reason was called peg-roots. (Dale, Pharmacologia(Prior).) 


The former has also the names setter-grass, helleboraster, 
and oxheal. 


settima, settimo (set’ti-mii, -m6),. [It., fem. 
and mase. respectively of settimo, < L. septimus, 
seventh, < septem, seven: see seven.| In music, 
the interval of a seventh. 


settimetto (set-ti-met’to), n. [It., dim. of set- 


x timo, q. v.] A septet. 


setting (set’ing), m. and a. [< ME. settynge; 
verbal n. of setl,v.] 1. η. 1. The act of one 
who or that which sets, in any sense. 

She has contrived to show her principles by the setting 
of her commode; so that it will be a 
woman that is disaffected to be in the fashion. 

Addison, The Ladies’ Association. 
Specifically —2. The adjusting of a telescope 
to look at an object by means of a setting-cir- 
cle or otherwise; also, the placing of a microme- 
ter-wire so as to bisect an object.— 3, In music, 
the act, process, or result of fitting or adapting 
{ο musi¢, or providing a musical form for: as, 
a setting of the Psalms. 

Arne gave to the world those beautiful settings of the 
songs ‘‘Under the greenwood tree,” ‘‘Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind,” . . . which seem to have become indissol- 
ubly allied to the poetry. Grove, Dict. Music, I. 84. 
4. Theat., the mounting of a play or an opera 
for the stage; the equipment and arrangement 
of scenery, costumes, and properties; the mise 
en scéne.—5. The adjusting of the teeth of a 
saw for cutting. 

The teeth [of a saw] are not in line with the saw-blade, 
but... . their points are bent alternately to the right 
and left, so that their cut will exceed the thickness of the 
blade to an extent depending upon the amount of this 
bending, or set, as it is called. Without the clearance 
due to this setting, saws could not be used in hard wood, 

C. P. B. Shelley, Workshop Appliances, p. 55. 
6. The hardening of plaster or cement; also, 
same as setting-coat. | , 

Setting may be either a second coat upon laying or ren- 

dering, or a third coat upon floating. 

orkshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 121. 
7. The hardening process of eggs: a term used 
by fish-culturists.—8. The sinking of the sun 
or moon or of a star below the horizon. 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness, 


And from that full meridian of my glory 
T haste now to my setting. Shak., Hen. ΥΤΤΙ., iii. 2. 225. 


The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 1. 
9+. The sport of hunting with a setter-dog. See 
the quotation under set}, v. 7., 7.—10, Some- 
thing set in or inserted. 
And thou shalt set in it settings of stones, even four 
-rows of stones. Ex. xxviii. 17. 
11. That in which something, as a jewel, is set: 
as, a diamond in a gold setting; by extension, 
the ornamental surrounding of a jewel, seal, 
or the like: as, an antique setting; hence, fig- 
uratively, that which surrounds anything; en- 
vironment. 
Nature is a setting that fits equally well a comic ora 
mourning piece. Emerson, Nature, i. 


Heliacal setting. See heliacal.— Setting off. (a) Adorn- 
ment; becoming decoration ; relief. 


Might not this beauty, tell me (it’s a sweet one), 
Without more setting-off, as now it is, 
Thanking no greater mistress than mere nature, 
Stagger a constant heart? 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iii. 3. 


(b) In printing, same as offset, 9.—Setting out. (a) An 
outfit; an equipment., [Now provincial.] 

Perseus’s setting out is extremely well adapted to his un- 
dertaking. Bacon, Fable of Perseus. 
(0) Same as location, 3. " 

ΤΙ. a. Of the sunset; western; occidental. 


[Rare. ] 
Conceiv’d so great a pride, 
In Severn on her East, Wyre on the setting side. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vii. 266. 
setting-back (set’ing-bak’), n. In glue-making, 
the vessel into which glue is poured from the 
ealdron, and in which it remains until the im- 

purities settle. ‘ 
babling-hoard (set’ing-bérd), m. A contrivance 
used by entomologists for setting insects with 


setting-coat (set’ing-kot), 2. 


setting-fid (set’ing-fid), n. 
setting-gage (set’ing-gaj), n. In carriage-build- 


ossible for any yan axle-setiter. 
setting-machine (set’ing-ma-shén’), η. 


setting-needle (set’ing-né’dl), n. 


setting-pole (set’ing-pol), ». 
gah (set’ing-punch), n. 
setting-rule (set’ing-rél), . 


setting-stick (set’ing-stik), n. 


settle 


the wings spread. It is generally a frame made: of 
wood or cork, with a deep groove in which the bodies of 
the insects lie while the wings are spread out on flat sur- 
faces at the sides; and kept in position with pins and card- 
board braces or pieces of glass until they are dry. 
setting-box (set’ing-boks),. A box contain- 
ing the setting-boards used by entomologists. 
Several such boards may be fitted in the box like shelves, 
and the box itself may resemble a dummy book to stand 


on a shelf. 

setting-circle (set’ing-sér’kl), n. A graduated 
circle attached to a telescope used in finding a, 
star. For a motion in altitude, the most con- 
venient form of setting-cirele 15 one carrying 
a spirit-level. 

The best sort of 
plastering on walls or ceilings; a coat of fine 
les laid over the floating, which is of coarse 
stuff. 

setting-dog (set’ing-dog), n. A setter. 

Will isa particular favourite of all the young heirs, whom 
he Ὃ ολ obliges . . . with a setting-dog he has made 
himself. Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 


See jid. 


ing, a machine for obtaining the proper pitch 
or angle of an axle to cause it to suit the wheels; 
E. Η. Knight. 

Ama- 
chine for setting the wire teeth in cards for the 
card-clothing of carding-machines. 

A needle, 
fixed in a light wooden handle, used in setting 
the wings of insects in any desired position. 
See pole1, and 
setl, ο. t., 28. 

Setting-poles cannot be new, for I find ‘some set [the 
boats] with long poles” in Hakluyt. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
In saddlery, 
a punch with a tube around it, by means of 
which a washer is placed over the shank of a 
rivet, and so shaped as to facilitate riveting 
down theshank upon the washer. HL. H. Knight. 
In printing, same 
as. composing-rule. 

_A setting-rule, a thin brass. or steel plate which, being 
removed as successive lines are completed, keeps the type 
in place. Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. 700. 

8 1+. A stick used 
for adjusting the sets or plaits of ruffs. 

Breton (Pasquil’s Prognostication, p. 11) says that Dooms- 
day will be near when ‘‘maides will use no setting sticks,” 

Davies. 
2. In printing, a composing-stick. 


setting-sun (set’ing-sun’),”. A bivalve mollusk 


of the family Tellinidz, Psammobia vespertina. 
It has a shell of an oblong oval shape, and of a whitish 
color shading to a reddish-yellow at the beaks, and diver- 
sified by rays of carmine and purplishor pinkish hue. The 
epidermis is olivaceous brown. It inhabits the sandy 
coast, and where it is abundant in some parts of Europe 
it is used as manure, while in other places it is exten- 


sively eaten. 
settle! (set’l), nm. [< ME. settle, setle, setel, setil. 
seotel, < AS. setl = OS. sedal = MD. setel, D. zetel 
= MLG. setel = OHG. sedal, sezal, sezzal, MHG. 
sedel, sezzel, G. sessel = Goth. sitls, a seat, throne, 
= L. sella (for *sedla) (> E. sell), a seat, chair, 
throne, saddle (see sell?), = Gr. édpa, a seat, 
base; fromthe root of sit: see sit, Cf. saddle. ] 
1, A seat; a bench; a ledge. [Obsolete or 
archaic. } 
Opon the setil of his mageste. 
Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 6122. 


Then gross thick Darkness over all he dight. . . . 
If hunger driue the Pagans from their Dens, 
Ones {sic} ’gainst a settle breaketh both his shins. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
From the high settle of king or ealdorman in the midst 
to the mead-benches ranged around its walls, 
. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, i. 
2. Specifically, a seat longer than a chair; a 
bench with a high back and arms, made to ac- 
commodate two or more persons. Old settles 
were usually of oak, and-were often made with a chest or 
coffer under the seat. Compare bog-settle and long settle, 
below. 
On oaken settle Marmion sate, 
And view’d around the blazing hearth. 
Scott, Marmion, iii. 3. 


By the fireside, the big arm-chair . . . fondly cronied 
with two venerable settles within the chimney corner. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 46. 


3+. A seat fixed or placed at the foot of a bed- 
stead. 
Itm. an olde standing bedstead wth a settle unto it. 

Archeologia, XL. 327. 

4, A part of a platform lower than another 

part.—5. One of the successive platforms or 

stages leading up from the floor to the great 

altar of the Jewish Temple. 





settle 


From the bottom [of the altar] upon the ground even to 
the lower settle shall be two cubits, and the breadth one 
cubit; and from the lesser settle even to the greater settle 
shall be four cubits. Ezek. xiii. 14. 


The altar (independently of the bottom) was composed 
of two stages called settles, the base of the upper settle 
being less than that of the lower. 

Bible Commentary, on Ezek. xiii. 14. 


Box-settile, a settle the seat of which is formed by the 
top of a chest or coffer.— Long settle, a bench, longer 
than the ordinary modern settle, with a high solid back 
which often reached to the floor. As a protection against 
drafts, these settles were ranged along the walls of an- 
cient halls, and drawn toward the fire in cold weather. 


settle! (set’l), v.; pret. and Pp. settled, ppr. 
setiling. [< ME. settlen, setlen, also satitelen, sat- 
tlen, satlen, tr. cause to rest, intr. sink to rest, 
subside, ς AS. setlan, fix, = D. zetelen, < setel, a 
seat (setl-gang, the setting of the sun), = Icel. 
sjdtlask, settle, subside: see seitiel, πι. This 
verb has been confused with another verb, 
which has partly conformed to it: see setile?.] 
1. trans. 1. To place in a fixed or permanent 
position or condition; confirm; establish, as 
for residence or business. 
Til that youre [restored] sighte ysatled be a while, 


Ther may ful many asightie yow bigile. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1, 1161. 
But I will settZe him in mine house, and in my kingdom 
for ever. 1 Chron. xvii. 14. 
The God of all grace . . . stablish, strengthen, settle 
you. 1 Pet. v. 10. 


The land Salique is in Germany, .. . 
Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 
There left behind and settled certain French. 
Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 47. 
Settled in his face I see. © 
Sad resolution. Milton, P. L., vi. 540. 
That the glory of the City may not be laid upon the tears 
of the Orphans and Widows, but that its foundations may 
be setled upon Justice and Piety. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. i. 
2. To establish or fix, as in any way of life, or 
in any business, office, or charge: as, to settle 
a young man in a trade or profession; to settle 
a daughter by marriage; to settle a clergyman 
in a parish. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of settling in the world his only son. Dryden. 


I therefore have resolved to settle thee, and chosen a 
young lady, witty, prudent, rich, and fair. 
Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 


3. To set or fix, as in purpose or intention. 
Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before 
what ye shall answer. Luke xxi. 14. 
Hoping, through the blessing of God, it would be a 
means, in that unsettled state, to settle their affections 
towards us. Good News from New-England, in Appendix 
[to New England’s Memorial, p. 367. 
4. To adjust; put in position; cause to sit 
properly or firmly: as, to settle one’s cloak in 
the wind; to settle one’s feet in the stirrups. 
Yet scarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet, 
Ere he himself could settle. 
Drayton, Nymphidia. 
5. To change from a disturbed or troubled 
state to one of tranquillity, repose, or security ; 
quiet; still; hence, to calm the agitation of; 
compose: as, to settle the mind when disturbed 
or agitated. 
How still he sits! I hope this song has settled him. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, iv. 1. 


’Sfoote, 
The Duke’s sonne! settle your lookes. 
Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, i. 3. 


King Richard at his going out of England had so well 
settled the Government of the Kingdom that it might well 
have kept in good Order during all the Time of his Ab- 
sence. Baker, Chronicles, p. 64. 


Sir Paul, if you please, we'll retire to the Ladies, and 
drink a Dish of Tea, to settle our heads. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, i. 4. 

6. (a) To change from a turbid or muddy con- 

dition to one of clearness; clear of dregs; 

clarify. 

So working seas settle and purge the wine. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, Int. 

(b) To cause to sink to the bottom, as sedi- 

ment.— 7. To render compact, firm, or solid; 

hence, to bring to a dry, passable condition: 
as, the fine weather will settle the roads, 

Thou waterest her furrows abundantly ; thou settlest 
{margin, lowerest] the ridges thereof. 

Ps. Ixv. 10 (revised version). 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may settle the turf be- 
fore the spring. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
8. To plant with inhabitants; colonize; peo- 
ple: as, the Puritans settled New England. 

No colony in America was ever settled under such favor- 
able auspices as that which has.just commenced at the 
Muskingum. 

Washington, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist. Const., IT..117. 


Provinces first settled after the flood. Mitford. 
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9. To devolve, make over, or secure by formal settle? (set’l),v.; pret: and pp. settled, ppr. set- 


or legal process or act: as, to settle an annuity 


on ἃ person.— Settled estate, in law, an estate held 
by some tenant for life, under conditions, more or less 
strict, defined by the deed.— Settled Estates Act, any 
one of a number of modern English statutes (1856, 1874, 
1876, 1877), facilitating the leasing and sale, through the 
Court of Chancery, etc., of estates held subject to limita- 
tions or in trust. See settlement.— Settled Land Act, 
either of the English statutes of 1882 (45 and 46 Vict., 
c. 88) and 1884 (47 and 48 Vict., ο. 18), which authorize the 
sale, exchange, or leasing of land, including heirlooms, 
limited or in trust by way of succession.—To settle the 
land, to cause it to a to sink by receding from it.— 
To settle the topsail-halyards (naut.), to ease off the 
halyards a little so as to lower the yard slightly. =Syn. 1. 
To fix, institute, ordain. 

ΤΙ. intrans.. 1. To become set or fixed; as- 
sume a continuing, abiding, or lasting position, 
form, or condition; become stationary, from a 
temporary or changing state; stagnate. 


' Out, alas! she’s cold; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 26. 
I was but just settling to work. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT. ii. 128. 
The Heat with which thy Lover glows 
Will settle into cold Respect. Prior, Ode, st. 5. 
The ο - like schoolboys, don’t know how to 
settle to their books again after the holidays. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 498. 
And ladies came, and by and by the town 
Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
The narrow strip of land... on which the name of 
Dalmatia has settled down has a history which is strikingly 
analogous to its scenery. H. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 85. 


2. To establish a residence; take up perma- 
nent habitation or abode. 

Before the introduction of written documents and title- 
deeds, the people spread over the country and settled 
wherever they pleased, 

D. W. Ross, German Land-holding, Notes, p. 171. 
Now, tell me, could you dwell content 
In such a baseless tenement?.. . 
Because, if you would settle in it, 
*[were built for love in half a minute. 
F. Locker, Castle in the Air. 


3. To be established in a way of life; quit an 
irregular and desultory for a methodical life ; 
be established in an employment or profession ; 
especially, to, enter the married state or the 
state of a householder, or to be ordained or in- 
stalled over a church or congregation: as, to 
settle in life: often with down. [Largely colloq.] 
Having flown over many knavish professions, he settled 
only in rogue, Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 106. 

Why don’t you marry, and settle? 
Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 


My landlady had been a lady’s maid, or a nurse, in the 
family of the Bishop of Bangor, and had but lately mar- 
ried away and settled (as such people express it) for life. 

De Quincey, Opium Eater (reprint of 1st ed.), p. 25. 


4. To become clear; purify itself; become 
clarified, as a liquid. 


Moab hath been at ease from his youth, and he hath 
settled on his lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel 
to vessel: . . . therefore his taste remaineth in him. 

Jer. xlviii. 11. 


5. To sink down more or less gradually; sub- 
side; descend: often with on or upon. 


Huntyng holliche that day ... 
Till the semli sunne was settled to rest. 
William of Palerne (E. E. 'T. Β.), 1. 2452. 
Muche sorge thenne satteled vpon segge [the man] Ionas. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 409. 
As doth the day light settle in the west, 
So dim is David’s glory and his gite. 
Peele, David and Bethsabe. 


Specifically —(a) To fall to the bottom, as sediment. 


By the settling of mud and limous matter brought down 
by the river Nilus, that which was at first a continued sea 
was raised at last into a firm and habitable country. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

This reservoir is meant to keep up a stock, and to allow 
mud, etc., to settle out. 

O’ Neil, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 450. 
(0) To sink, as the foundations or floors of a building ; be- 
come lowered, as by the yielding of earth or timbers be- 
neath: as, the house has settled. ‘(c) To become compact 
and hard by drying: as, the roads settle after rain or the 
melting of snow. (d) To alight, as a bird on a bough or 
on the ground. 

_ And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Paradise and the Peri. 


6. To become calm; cease to be agitated. 

Then, till the fury of his highness settle, 

Come not before him. Shak., W. T., iv. 4, 482. 
7. To resolve; determine; decide; fix: as, they 
have not yet settled on a house. 

TI am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. , 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 79. 

8. To make a jointure for a wife. 


He sighs with most success that settles well. Garth. 


tling. [< ME. saztlen, sahtlen, saghetelen, sauzt- 
len, reconcile, make peace, also become calm, 
subside, ς AS. sahtlian, reconcile, ς saht, recon- 
ciliation, adjustment of. a lawsuit: see saught. 
This verb has been confused in form and sense 
with settlel, from which it cannot mow ‘be 
wholly separated.] I. trans. 1+. To reconcile. 
For when a sawele is sa,ztled & sakred to drygtyn, 
He kolly haldes hit his & haue hit he wolde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1139. 
2. To determine; decide, as something in 
doubt or debate; bring to a conclusion; con- 
clude; confirm; free from uncertainty or wa- 
vering: as, to settle a dispute; to settle a vexa- 
tious question; to settle one’s mind. 
Tam ο πα. wavering in my faith: 


Would you settle me, and swear ’tis so! ' 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iii. 1. 

The governour told them that, being come to settle peace, 
etc., they might proceed in three distinct respects. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 81. 

It will settle the wavering, and confirm the donhttels 4 


When the pattern of the gown is settled with the milli- 
ner, I fancy the terroron Mrs. Baynes’s wizened face when 
she ascertains the amount of the bill. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxiii. 

We arein these days settling for ourselves and our de- 
scendants questions which, as they shall be determined 
in one way or the other, will make the peace and prosper- 
ity or the calamity of the next ages. ; 

Emerson, Yortune of the Republic. 


8. To fix; appoint; set, as a date or day. 


The next day we had two blessed meetings ; one ashen 
friends, being the first monthly meeting that was settled 
for Vrieslandt. Penn, Travels in Holland, ete. 


4, To set in order; regulate; dispose of. 


Men should often be put in remembrance to take order 
for the settling of their temporal estates whilst they are in 
health. Book of Common Prayer, Visitation of the Sick. 

I several months since made my will, settled my estate, 
and took leave of my friends. Steele, Tatler, No. 164. 


His wife is all over the house, up stairs and down, set- 
tling things for her absence at church. | 
W.. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 69. 
5. To reduce to order or good behavior; give 
a quietus to: as, he was inclined to be insolent, 
but I soon settled him. [Collog.]—6. To liqui- 
date; balance; pay: as, to settle an account, 
claim, or score.—To settle one’s hash. See hash, 
II, intrans. 1+. To become reconciled; be at 
peace. 
I salle hym surelye ensure that saghetylle salle we never. 
Morte Arthure (i. E. T..8.), 1. 330. 
The se sa,ztled ther-with, as sone as ho mogt. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iii. 232. 
2. To adjust differences, claims, or accounts; 
come to an agreement: as, he has settled with 
his creditors. 
“Why, hang it all, man, you don’t mean to say your 
father has not settled with you?” Philip blushed a little. 
He had been rather surprised that there had been no set- 
tlement between him and his father. 
Thackeray, Philip, xiv. 
Hence—8. To pay one’s bill; discharge a 
claim or demand. [Colloq.] 
settle-bed (set’l-bed), π. 1. A bed which forms 
a settle or settee by day; afolding bed. Com- 
pare sofa-bed. 
Our maids in the coachman’s bed, the coachman with 


the boy in his settle-bed, and Tom where he uses to lie. 
Pepys, Diary, IV. 112. 
But he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involunta- 
rily rested upon the little settle-bed and recalled the form 
of the child of his old age, as she sate upon it, pale, ema- 
ciated, and broken-hearted. 
: Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xix. 


2. Asmall bed having a narrow canopy: prob- 
ably so called from the resemblance of this 
to the small canopy sometimes attached to a 


settle. | 
settled! (set’Ild), p. a. [Pp. of setilel, υ.]. 1. 


Fixed; established; steadfast; stable. 
Thou art the Rocke, draw’st all things, all do’st guide, 
Yet in deep setled rest do’st still abide. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 107. 


All these being against her, whom hath she on her Side 
but her own Sub) ects, Papists yesterday and to-day Prot- 
estants! who being scarce settled in their Religion, how 
shall they be settled in their Loyalty ? 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 830. 
His virtuous toil may terminate at last 
In settled habit and decided taste. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 778. 


A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 
Tennyson, You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease. 


2, Permanently or deeply fixed; firmly seated ; 
decided; resolved: as, a settled gloom; a δεῖ- 
tled conviction. 





| 
| 
| 





settled 


This outward-sainted deputy, 
Whose settled visage and deliberate wor 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 90. 
Why do you eye me 
With such a settled look? 
Fletcher, Valentinian, iii, 3. 


I observed a settled melancholy in her countenance. 
Addison, Omens. 


3. Quiet; orderly; steady: as, he now leads a 


settled life. 


Mercy on me! — he’s greatly altered — and seems to have 
asettled married look! Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 3. 
4. Sober; grave. 

Youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds. 


Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 81. 
settled? (set’ld), p. a. [Pp. of setile2,v.] Ar- 


ranged or adjusted by agreement, payment, or 
otherwise: as, a settled account. 
settledness (set’ld-nes), n. The state of being 
settled, in any sense of the word. 
We cannot but imagine the great mixture of innocent 
disturbances and holy i that, in the first address 


of the angel, did . . . discompose her settledness. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 27. 
.. we have attained to a settledness of disposi- 
. our life is labour. 
Bp. Halil, Occasional Meditations, § 67. 


* 
settlement! (set’l-ment),. [ς settle] + -ment. 
Cf. settlement2.] 1. The act of settling, or the 
state of being settled. 
I went to Deptford, where I made preparation for my 


settlement, no. more intending to go out of England, but 
endeavour a settl’d life. velyn, Diary, March 9, 1652. 
(a) Establishment in life; especially, establishment in a 
business or profession or in the married state. 
Every man living hasa design in his head upon wealth, 
power, or settlement in the world. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
| (6) The act. of colonizing or peopling; colonization: as, 
e settlement of a new country. 


The settlement of Oriental colonies in Greece produced 
no sensible effect on the character either of the language 
or the nation. W. Mure, Lit. of Greece, I. v. § 1. 

The laws and representative institutions of England 
were first introduced into the New World in the settlement 
of Virginia. 

J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng. People, viii. § 4. 
(ο) The ordination or installation of a minister over a 
church or congregation. [Collog.] (d) Adjustment of af- 
fairs, as the public affairs of a nation, with special refer- 
ence to questions of succession to the throne, relations of 
church and state, etc. ; also, the state of affairs as thus ad- 
justed. Compare the phrase Act of Settlement, below. 

Owning ... no religion but primitive, no rule but 
Scripture, no law but right reason. For the rest, always 
conformable to the present, settlement, without any sort of 
singularity. velyn, To Dr. Wotton, March 30, 1696. 
2. In law: (a) The conveyance of property or 
the creation of estates therein to make future 
provision for one or more beneficiaries, usually 
of the family of the creator of the settlement, 
in such manner as to secure to them different 
interests, or to secure their expectancies in a 
different manner, from what would be done by 
a mere conveyance or by the statutes of descent 
and distribution. (See strict.) Thus, a marriage 
settlement is usually a gift or conveyance to a wife or in- 
tended wife, or to trustees for her benefit or that of her- 
self for life and her husband or children or both after her, 


in consideration of which she waives her right to claim 
dower or to succeed to his property on his death. 


An agreement to make a marriage settlement shall be 
decreed in equity after the marriage, though it was to be 
made before the marriage. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xv., note 29. 

Mr. Casaubon’s behaviour about settlements was highly 
satisfactory to Mr. Brooke, and the preliminaries of mar- 
riage rolled smoothly along. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, ix. 
(0) A bestowing or granting under legal sanc- 
tion; the act of conferring anythin, in a formal 
and permanent manner. 

My flocks, my fields, my woods, my pastures take, 

With settlement as good as law can make, 

Dryden, tr, of Idylls of Theocritus, xxvii. 
3. A settled place of abode; residence;-a right 
arising out of residence; legal residence or es- 
tablishment of a person in a particular parish 
or town, which entitles him to maintenance if 
a pauper, and pledges the parish or town to his 
support. 

They'll pass you on to your settlement, Missis, with all 
speed. You're not ina state to be let come upon strange 
parishes ’ceptin’ as a Casual. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 8. 
4. A tract of country newly peopled or settled; 
a colony, especially a colony in its earlier 
stages: as, the British settlements in Australia; 
a back settlement. 

Raleigh . . . now determined to send emigrants with 
wives and families, who should make their homes in the 


New World; and .. . he granted a charter of Hp add sig 
tion for the settlement. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 83. 


When. 
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5. In sparsely settled regions of the United 
‘States, especially in the South, a small village, 
as opposed to scattered houses. 

There was a clearing of ten acres, a blacksmith’s shop, 
four log huts facing indiscriminately in any direction, a 
small store of one story and one room, and a new frame 
court-house, whitewashed and inclosed by a plank fence. 
In the last session of the legislature, the Settlement had 
been made the county-seat of a new county; the addi- 
tional honor of a name had been conferred upon it, but as 
fy it was known among the population of the mountains 

y its time-honored and accustomed title [7. e., the Settle- 
ment). M. Ν. Murfree, In the Tennessee Mountains, p. 91. 
6+. That which settles or subsides; sediment; 
dregs; lees; settlings. 

The waters [of the ancient baths] are very hot at the 
sources ; they have no particular taste, but by a red set- 
tlement on the stones, and by a yellow scum on the top of 
the water, I concluded that there is in them both iron 
and sulphur. Pococke, Description of the East, 11. ii, 41. 
7. In building, ete., a subsidence or sinking, 
as of a wall or part of a wall, or the effect of 
such subsidence, often producing a cracked or 
unstable condition, binding or disadjustment 
of doors or shutters, etc.—8, A sum of mone 
formerly allowed to a pastor in addition to his 
regular salary.. [Ὀ. Β.] 


Before the war began, my people punctually paid my 


salary, and advanced one hundred pounds of my settle- 
ment a year before it was due by contract. 
Rev. Nath. Emmons, Autobiography. (Barilett.) 


9. A pastor’s homestead as furnished by a 
parish, by a gift either of land, with or with- 
out buildings, or of money to be applied for its 
purchase. [U.S.] | 


I had just purchased a setilement and involved myself 
in debt. Rev. Nath. Emmons, Autobiography. (Bartlett.) 


Act of Settlement. Same as Limitation of the Crown 
Act (which see, under limitation).—Disposition and 
settlement. See disposition —Family settlement, in 
Eng. law, the arrangement now used instead of entail, by 
which land is transferred in such manner as to secure its 
being kept in the family for a considerable period, usually 
by giving it to one child, commonly the eldest son, for his 
life, and then to his sons and their issue if he have any, 
and on failure of issue then to the second son of the settlor 
for his life, and then to his sons,and so on. Under such 
a settlement a son to whom the land is given for life, and 
his son on coming of age, can together convey an absolute 
title and thus part with the family estates. 

settlement? (set’l-ment), 2. [< settle? + -ment.] 
The act or process of determining or deciding; 
the removal or reconciliation of differences or 
doubts; the liquidation of a claim or account; 
adjustment; arrangement: as, the settlement of 
a controversy; the settlement of a debt. 

Taking the paper from before his kinsman, he [Rob 
Roy] threw it in the fire. Bailie Jarvie stared in his turn, 
but his kinsman continued ‘‘ That's a Hieland settlement 
of accounts.” » Scott, Rob Roy, xxxiv. 

settlement. See ring!. 
settler! (set’lér), π. [< settle] + -erl.] 1. One 
who settles; particularly, one who fixes his 
residence in a new colony. 

The vigor and courage displayed by the Setflers on the 
Connecticut, in this first Indian war in New England, 
struck terror into the savages. 

Bancroft, Vist. U. Β., I. 316. 


2. A separator; a tub, pan, vat, or tank in 


which a separation ean be effected by settling. 
(a) In metal., a tub for separating the quicksilver and 
amalgam from the pulp in the Washoe process (which see, 
under pani, 8). (6) In the manufacture of chlorin and 
bleaching-powders, a tank for the separation of calcium 
sulphate and iron oxid from the neutral solution of man- 
ganese chlorid after treatment of acid manganese chlorid 
with sodium carbonate, or one in which the manganese 
peroxid formed by the treatment of the neutral manganese 
chiorid with milk of lime settles in the form of thin black 
mud. The former is technically called a chlorid of man- 
ganese settler, and the latter the mud settler,— Settlers’ 
clock, Same as laughing jackass (which see, under jack- 


ass). 
settler? (set/lér), πι.  [< settle2 + -erl.] That 
which settles or decides anything definitely ; 
that which gives a quietus: as, that argument 
was a settler ; his last blow was a settler. [Col- 
Ίοα.] - 
settling! (set’ling),. [Verbal n. of settle}, v.] 
1, The act of one who or that which settles, in 
any sense of that word.—2, pl. Lees; dregs; 
sediment. 
Winter Yellow Cotton Seed Oil, to pass as prime, must 
be brilliant, free from water and settlings. 
New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 292. 
settling? (set’ling),. [< ME. saztlyng; verbal 
n. of settle, v.] Reconciliation. 
Ho [the dove] brogt in hir beke a bronch of olyue, .. . 
That watz the syngne of sauyté that sende hem oure lorde, 
& the sa ztlyng of hymself with tho sely besteg. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 490. 
settling-day (set’ling-da), π. A day set apart 
for the settling of accounts ; specifically, in the 
stock-exchange, the fortnightly account-day for 
shares and stocks. 





Y getuliform (set’i-li-form), a. 


seven 


settlor (set’lor), α. [ς settle2 + -orl. Cf. seé- 
tler2.] In law, the person who makes a settle- 
ment, 
set-to (set’té’), x A sharp contest; especial- 
ly, a fight at fisticuffs; a pugilistic encounter; 
a boxing-match; also, any similar contest, as 
with foils. [Slang.] 
They hurried to be present at the expected scene, with 


the alacrity of gentlemen of the fancy hastening toa set-to. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxx. 


As prime a set-to 
And regular turn-up as ever you knew. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 317. 
set-trap (set’trap), x. A trap which works with 
a spring or other device to be released and set 
in operation by means of a trigger, the animal 
being caught when the trap is sprung. Most 
traps are of this description. 

setula (set’i-lii), ».; pl. setule (-16). [NL., dim. 
of L. seta, seta, a bristle: see seta.] A small 
seta; a little bristle; a setule. 

setule (set’il), x. [< NL. setula: see setula.] 
A setula. 

[< NL. setula, a 
setule, + L. forma, form.] In bot., having the 
form of a setule, or little bristle; filamentous; 
thready. 

setulose (set’ii-lés), a. [< setule + -ose.] Finely 
setose; covered with setules. 

set-up (set’up), ». 1. Build; bearing; carriage. 
[Colloq.] 

They [English soldiers} have a set-uwp not to be found in 
any of the soldiers of the Continental armies. 

1. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 147. 

2. In metal., the steam-ram of the squeezer, 

which operates on the ball of iron from the 


gg g-furnace. It serves to upset or condense the 
loom longitudinally after it has been lengthened by the 
action of the squeezer. 


3. In baking, one of the wooden scantlings 
placed like a frame around the loaves in the 
oven to hold themin position. LZ. H. Kuight. 
—4,. A favorable arrangement of the balls in 
billiards, croquet, etc., especially when left so 
by one player forthe next.— 5, A treat. [Slang, 


setwa 1 (set’wal), ». [Formerly also setywall ; 


< ME. setwale, setewale, setuale, cetewale, setwaly, 
also sedwale, sedewale, seduale, valerian, zedo- 
ary, < AF. cetewale, Or. citoual, citoal, citouart, 
F. zédoaire (> BE. zedoary), < ML. zedoaria (AS. 
sideware), < Pers. zadwar, zidwar, also jadwar, 
zedoary: see zedoary, another KE. form of the 
same name.| A name early transferred from 
the Oriental drug zedoary to the valerian. The 
root was highly popular for its sanatory properties, mixed 
with many dishes to make them wholesome. The original 
species was Valeriana Pyrenaica, a plant cultivated in 
gardens, now naturalized in parts of Great Britain. Lat- 
terly the name has been understood of the common offi- 


κα cinal valerian, V. officinalis. 


set-work (set’wérk), n. 1. In plastering, two- 
coat work on lath.—2. In boat-building, the 
construction of dories and larger hoats in which 
the streaks do not lap, but join edge to edge; 
and are secured by battens upon the inside of 
the boat. See lapstreak. 

seurementt, ”. See surement. 

seurtet, seureteet, ». Obsolete variants of 
surety. 

τος itt: n. <A variant of cevadilla. 

seven (sev’n), ad. and ». [Early mod. E. also 


*seaven ; < ME. seven, sevene, seoven, seofen, seve, 


seove, seofe, < AS. seofon, seofone = OS. sibun, 
sivun = OF ries. soven, saven, savn, siugun, sigun, 
sogen = MD. seven, D. zeven = MLG. LG. seven 
= OHG. sibun, MHG. siben, G. sieben = Icel. 
sjau, mod. sjé = Sw. sju = Dan. syv = Goth. sibun 
= L. septem (>It. sette = Sp, siete = Pg. sete, sette 
= Pr, set = OF. set, sept, Ε'. sept) = Gr. ἑπτά = W. 
saith = Gael. seachd=Ir. seacht, seven, = OBulg. 
sebd- in *sebdmiu, sedmu, seventh, sedmi, seven, 
= Bohem. sedm = Pol. siedm = ORuss. seme, 
sedmi, Russ. semt = Lith. septini = Lett. septini 
= Zend hapta = Skt. saptan, seven: ulterior 
origin unknown.] J, a. One more than six; 
the sum of three and four: a cardinal numer- 
al. Seven is a rare number in metrology, perhaps its 
only occurrences being in the seven handbreadths of the 
Egyptian cubit (for the probable explanation of which, see 
cubit), and in the seven days of the week, certainly early 
connected, at least, with the astrological assignment of the 
hours in regular rotation to the seven planets. This as- 
trological association explains the identification by Pytha- 
goras of the number seven with the opportune time (και- 
pos), 88 well as the fact that light was called seven by the 
Pythagoreans. That they termed it “‘motherless” may be 
due to the “seven spirits” of the Chaldeans— that is, the 
planets — being called “fatherless and motherless.” The 
astrological association further explains why the number 
seven has so frequently been suggested by the concep- 
tion of divine or spiritual influence, and why it was 


———— 


seven 


made the number of intelligence by Philolaus. ‘The com- 
mon statement that seven implies perfection has no fur- 
ther foundation than that the cabalistic meanings of all 
odd numbers are modes of perfection. One is the first, 
and was with the Pythagoreans the number of essence 
(ovcia). Twoinvolves otherness, and was the number of 
opinion, ‘‘ because of its diversity.” Three involves medi- 
‘ation, and was the number of beginning, middle, and end. 
Four naturally suggests a square, and so equity, and was 
commonly considered the number of justice; but it fur- 
ther carries the suggestion of system, and often has that 
signification. Five connects itself with the five fingers, 
used in counting, and thus is an ordinary synecdoche for 
a small group (“ Five of you shall chase an hundred’— 
Lev. xxvi. 8); but the Pythagoreans, for some unknown 
reason, made it the number of marriage. Six played an 
important part in the sexagesimal system of the Chalde- 
ans; but its Pythagorean meaning is doubtful. In the 
Apocalypse 666 is the number of the beast. Eight, being 
the first cube, would naturally suggest solidity ; but ac- 
cording to Dr. Werdsworth it is the domini¢al or resurrec- 
tion number. Nine, or three triads, was the number of 
the great gods of Egypt, and was considered efficient in 
all magical operations. Ten, for reasons connected with 
the history of the Pythagorean brotherhood, was consid- 
ered by them asthe great number of power. Toeleven no 
poriicalae significance isattached. Twelve was important 

the Chaldean division of the circle, and was the num- 
ber of the great gods. Thirteen, according to Dr. Mahan, 
is the number of schism. Seven was formerly used gener- 
ally and vaguely to indicate a large number. 


I can then -thanke Sensuall Apetyte ; 
That is the best daunce without a pype 
That I saw this seven yere, 
Interlude of the Four Elements, n. ᾱ. (Halliwell.) 


And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto 
thee, seven times seven years. Lev. xxv. 8. 


_ Tears seven times salt 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 154. 


Case of the seven bishops. See bishop.—Seven- 
branched candlestick. See candlestick._Seven-day 
fever. See feverl.—Seven great hymns. See hymn.— 
Seven Psalms. See penitential psalms, under peniten- 
tial.—Seven-shilling piece. See shilling.— Seven wise 
men of Greece. Same as the seven sages.— Seven won- 
ders of the world. See wonder.—The bodies seven. 
See body.—The seven artst. Same as the seven liberal 
&cvences, 
Eny science vnder sonne, the sewene ars (var. artz) and 
alle. Piers Plowman (Ο), xiii. 98. 


The seven chief or principal virtues, faith, hope, 
charity, prudence, temperance, chastity, and fortitude. 
See cardinal and ροοφ μεσα να seven churches of 
Asia, the churches to which special epistles are addressed 
in the second and third chapters of the Book of Revela- 
tion.—The seven deadly sins. See sin!.—The seven 
dolors of Mary. See dolors of the Virgin Mary, un- 
der dolor.—The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, wis- 
dom, understanding, counsel, ghostly strength or forti- 
tude, knowledge, godliness, and the fear of the Lord.— 
The seven lioeral sciences, See science.—The seven 
rishis. See rishi.—The seven sages. See sagel.—The 
seven sleepers (of Ephesus), seven Christian youths 
who are said to have concealed themselves in a cavern 
near Ephesus during the persecution under Decius (A. D. 
249-251) and to have fallen asleep there, not awaking till 
two or th:ee hundred years later, when Christianity had 
become the religion of the empire.—The seven stars. 
(at) The planets—that is, the sun, the moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 


Oure sire [Lord] in his see aboue the seuene sterris 
Sawe the many mysscheuys that these men dede. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 352. 
(5t) Charles’s Wain in the constellation Ursa Major, 


We that take purses go by the moon and the seven stars. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΤΥ., i. 2. 16. 
The Seuen Starres, called Charles waine in the North, 
Minsheu, 1617. 
(c) The Pleiades.— To be frightened out of one’s seven 
senses. See sensel. 
I. 3. 1. The number greater by one than 
six; a group of things amounting to this num- 
ber. 


Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens. 

Gen. vii. 2. 
Of every beast and bird, and insect small, 

Came sevens and pairs. Milton, P. L., xi. 785. 
Of all numbers, there is no one which has exercised in 
this way a wider influence, no one which has commanded 
in a higher degree the esteem and reverence of mankind, 
than the number Seven. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 325. 


2. The symbol representing this number, as 7, 
or VII, or vii.—3. pl. In Eng. hymnology, a spe- 
cies of trochaic meter having seven syllables to 
the line, and properly four lines to the stanza. 
Sevens double (7s, D.) has eight lines, and other, varieties 
are marked by the number of lines, as 75, 61; or 78, 31. 
Sevens and fives is a trochaic meter having three lines of 
seven syllables with one of five. Sevens and sixes is a 
meter, usually of eight lines, in which trochaic lines of 
seven syllables alternate with iambic lines of six syl- 
lables. Other varieties occur, See meter?, 3. 
4. A playing-card with seven spots or pips on it. 
—At sixes and sevens. See siz.—Cannon of sevent. 
See cannon.—The Seven, the Pleiades.—To set on 
sevent. (a) To set in order. 
Maria. The fader of heven, God omnypotent, 
That sett alle on seven, his son has he sent. 

Towneley Mysteries (Surtees’ Soc.), p. 118. 

(6) To set in confusion. 


Thus he settez on sevene with his sekyre knyghttez;.. . 
And thus at the joyenyge the ὃν ez are Ryethoveals: 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2181. 
417 
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séveneyes (sev’n-iz),n. Same as sévenholes. — 
sevenfold (sev’n-fold), a. [< ME. seovenfald, 
sefenfald, seovevald, seovevold, sevefeald, ς AS. 
seofon-feald = OF ries. savnfald = D. zeven-voud, 
zeven-voudig = MLG. sevenvalt, sevenvolt, seven- 
valdich, sevenvoldich = OHG. sibenfaltig, MHG. 
siben-valt, .sibenvaltic, G. siebenfaltig = Iecel. 
sjaufaldr = Sw. sjufaldig = Dan. syv-fold; as 
seven + -fold.] i. Having seven plies, folds, 
or thicknesses. 
He said, and, rising, high above the field 
Whirl'd the long lance against the sev’nfold shield. 
Pope, Tliad, vii. 296. 
2. Repeated seven times; multiplied seven 
times; increased to seven times the size or 
amount. 
The light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of 
seven days. Isa. xxx. 26. 
3. Consisting of seven; having seven parts. 


A high and stately Tragedy, shutting up and intermin- 
gling her solemn Scenes and Acts with a sevenfold Chorus 
of halleluja’s and harping symphonies. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Int. 


From Heaven itself though sevenfold Nilus flows. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1, 359. 
sevenfold (sev’n-fdld), adv. 1. Seven timesas 
much or often; in the proportion of seven to 
one. 

Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 
2. In seven coils or folds. [Rare.] 

Till that great sea-snake under the θα... 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate. 
Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
Same as sevenfold. 
The upper marge 
Of his sevenfolded shield away it tooke. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IT. v. 6. 
seven-gilled (sev’n-gild),a. Having seven gill- 
slits on each side: specifically noting a cow- 
shark or sevengills. 
sevengills (sev’n-gilz), n. A shark of the ge- 
nus icpiranchias, a cow-shark. See cut under 
Hexanchus. 
sevenholes (sev’n-hdlz),n. Theriver-lamprey: 
so called from the branchial apertures of each 
side. Also seveneyes. (Local, Eng. ] 
sevennight (sev’n-nit or -nit), m. [< ME.*seven- 
niht, seveniht, sovenyht, < AS. seofon niht: see 
seven and night. Cf. contr. se’nnight.] The pe- 
riod of seven days and nights; a week, or the 
time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the same denomination preceding or follow- 
ing. See sennight. 
Thilke day that she was sevennight old. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 53. 

Having given this public notice of my court, I must fur- 
ther add that I intend to open it on this day seven-night, 
being Monday the twentieth instant. 

Addison, Tatler, Νο, 250. 
seven-point (sev’n-point),@. Related to seven 
points: as, the seven-point circle. See circle. 
seven-shooter (sev’n-shé’tér), n. A revolver, 
or other form of firearm, having seven cham- 
bers or barrels. [Colloq.] 
seven-shooting (sev’n-shé’ting), a. Discharg- 
ing from seven chambers or barrels; firing 
seven shots without reloading: as, a seven- 
shooting rifle. _ [Colloq.] 
sevensome (sev’n-sum), a [< seven + some. 
See some.| Consisting of seven things or parts; 
about seven. [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
Thair was bot sevensum of thame all. 
Wyf of Auchtirmuchty (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 118). 
sevensomeness (sev’n-sum-nes),”. The quality 
of being sevensome; arrangement or gradation 
by sevens... North British . [Rare.] 
seven-spotted (sev’n-spot’ed),a. Having seven 
spots: as, the seven-spotted ladybird, Coccinella 
septenpunctata. | 
seventeen (5ογ΄η-ίδπ΄),α. απᾶ n. [< ME. δειεἸ- 
tene, sewintine, ς AS. seofon-tyne = OS. sivontein 
= OF ries. siuguntine = D. zeventien = MLG. 


seven-foldedt, a. 


seventein = MHG. siben-zehen, G. siebzehn — «tial seven 


Icel. sjautjdn, sautjan, seytjian = Sw. sjutton 
= Dan. sytten = L. septendecim = Gr. ἑπτα(καί)- 
dexa = Skt. septadaga ; as seven + ten: see ten 
and -feen.] I, a. One more than sixteen or 
less than eighteen, being the sum of seven and 
ten: a cardinal numeral.—geventeen-day fever. 


See fever1.— Seventeen-year locust. See docust1, 3, and 
cut under Cicadidz. 


ΤΙ. α. 1. The number greater by one than 
sixteen; the sum of ten and seven.—2. 
symbol representing this number, as 17, or 
XVII, or xvii. 

seventeenth (sev’n-ténth’), α. and n. [With 
restored ” in the last syllable, < ME. *seventethe, 


seven-thirty 


seventithe, < AS. seofon-tedtha = OF ries. siugun- 
tinda = D. zeven-tiende = MHG. siben-zehende, 
G. siebzehnte = Icel. seytjdndi, sau-tjadndi, sjau- 
tjandi = Sw. sjuttonde = Dan. syttende; as 
seventeen + -th2.] I, a. 1. One next in order 
after the sixteenth; one coming after sixteen 
of the same class: an ordinal numeral: as, the 
seventeenth day of the month.—2. Constitut- 
ing or being one of seventeen equal parts into 
which a thing may be divided. 

ΤΙ. απ. 1. The next in order after the six- 
teenth; the seventh after the tenth.— 2, The 
quotient of unity divided by seventeen; one 
of seventeen equal parts of a whole.—3, In 
music, the melodic or harmonic interval of two 
octaves and a third; or an organ-stop giving 
tones at such an interval from the normal pitch 


xof the digitals; a tierce. 


seventh (sev’nth), a. and π. [< ME. seventhe, 
seuend, sevende, sefende, with restored n, for ear- 
lier sevethe, seovethe, seofethe, sefthe, < AS. seofo- 
tha = OS. sibhondo = OF ries. sigunda = D. ze- 
vende = MLG. sevende = OHG. sibunto, MHG. 
sibende, G. siebente = Icel. sjaundi = Sw. sjunde 
= Dan. syvende = Goth. *sibunda = Skt. septa- 
tha, seventh; as seven + -th2, The L. septimus, 
Gr. ἕβδομος, seventh, have a diff. suffix, the same 
as that in L. primus (AS. forma), first: see prime, 
former.) I, a. 1. Last in order of a series of 
seven ; preceded by six of the same kind; next 
in order after that which is sixth: an ordinal 
numeral.—2, Constituting or being one of seven 
equal parts into which a whole may be divided: 
as, the seventh part.—geventh-day, the name used 
by the Society of Friends for Saturday, the seventh day 
of the week.—To be in the seventh heaven. See 
heaven, 3. ; 

IT, π. 1. One next in order after the sixth. 
—2, The quotient of unity divided by seven; 
one of seven equal parts into which a whole is di- 
vided.—3. In music; (a) A tone on the seventh 
degree above or below a given tone; the next 
tone to the octave. (b) The interval between 
any tone and atone onthe seventh degree above 
or below it. (ο) The harmonic combination of 
two tones at the interval thus defined. (d) In 
a scale, the seventh tone from the bottom; the 
leading-tone: solmizated si, or, in the tonic 


sol-fa system, ti. Thetypical interval of the seventh 
is that between the first and the seventh tones of a major 
scale, which is acoustically represented by the ratio 8:15. 
Such a seventh is called major. A seventh a half-step 
shorter is called minor ; and one two half-steps shorter is 
called diminished. All kinds of sevenths are classed as 
dissonances, the minor seventh being the most beautiful 
and the most useful of dissonant intervals. ‘lhe seventh 
ss by taking two octaves downward from the sixth 
armonic of the given tone is sometimes called the natu- 
ral seventh; it is sometimes used in vocal music, and 
on μμ σεκὰ like the violin, whose intonation is not 
xed, 


4. In early Eng. law, a seventh of the rents of 
the year, or of movables, or both, granted or 


levied by way of tax.—Chord of the diminished 
seventh, in music, a chord of four tones, consisting in 
its typical form of the seventh, second, fourth, and sixth 
tones of a minor scale, and made up, therefore, of three 
minor thirds superposed. It is usually regarded as a 
chord of the ninth with the root omitted. Several differ- 
ent resolutions of it are possible. Such a chord on a key- 
board instrument like the pianoforte is capable of four 
enharmonic interpretations, so that it is possible to mod- 
ulate immediately from it into any one of the keys of the 
keyboard. | Thus, in 
the key of G minor, 
the typical chord of 
a 2 the diminished sev- 
enth is (a), which on 
the keyboard is‘iden- 
tical with either (0) 
in the key of Bb mi- 
nor, or (c) in that of 
Ct minor, or (d) in that of E minor.—Chord of the 
seventh, in music, a chord of four tones, comprising a 
root with its third, fifth, and seventh; a seventh chord 
or sept-chord. The most important seventh-chord is 
that whose root is the dominant of the key; it is often 
called the chord of the dominant seventh. The resolution 
of seventh-chords is highly important to the close and 
satisfactory structure of a composition : usually the sev- 
enth itself BROGR Genre downward. See chord, 4.—Essen- 


i 
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See essential, 

seventh-chord (sev’nth-kérd), n. In music, 
same as chord of the seventh (which see, under 
seventh and chord, 4). Also sept-chord. 

Seventh-day (sev’nth-da), a. Pertaining to, 
occurring upon, or observing in some special 
manner the seventh day of the week, the Sab- 
bath of the Jews.—Seventh-day Adventists. See 
Adventist.— Seventh-day Baptists. See Baptist. 

seven-thirty (sev’n-thér’ti), a. and ». I, a. 
Bearing interest at 7.30 per cent.: used of cer- 
tain notes issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. See II. 

II; x. pl. The popular name for certain 

notes issued by the government of the United 








seven-thirty 


States in 1861, 1864, and 1865, redeemable in 
three years, and bearing interest at 7.30 per 
cent.—that is, 2 cents a day on $100. 

pei Αννα. ὁ (sey’nth-li), adv.. In the seventh 
place. 

seventieth (sev’n-ti-eth), a. and ». [¢ ME. 
seventiethe, < AS. *(hund)seofontigotha = D. 
zeventigste = G. siebenzigste, siebzigste = Icel. 
sjautugti= Sw. sjuttionde, seventieth; as seven- 
ty + -eth2, -ti2,]. I, a. 1. Next in order after 
the sixty-ninth: an ordinal numeral.—2. Con- 
stituting or being one of seventy parts into 
which a whole may be divided. 

IT, »..1. One next in order after the sixty- 
ninth; the tenth after the sixtieth.—2. The 
quotient of unity divided by seventy; one of 
seventy equal parts. 

seventy (sev’n-ti), a andn. [< ME. seofentiz, 
seoventi, seventi, < AS. hund-seofontig (the ele- 
ment hund- being later dropped: see hundred) 
a = OS. sibuntig = OFries. siuguntich = D. ze- 
λ ventig = MLG. seventich = OHG. sibunzug, sibun- 
Ἱ 20, MHG. siben-zic, G. siebenzig, siebzig = Icel. 
sjautugr = Sw. sjuttio = Norw. sytti = Goth. 
sibun-tehund, seventy; ef. L. septuaginta (> E. 
Septuagint), Gr. ἑβδομήκοντα, Skt, saptati, seven- 
ty; as seven + -tyl.]. I, a. Seven times ten; 
one more than sixty-nine: a cardinal nu- 
| meral.— The seventy disciples. See disciple. . 
| ΤΙ. .; pl. seventies (-tiz). «1. The number 
which is. made up of seven times ten.—2..A 
symbol representing this number, as 70, or 
! LXX, or 1xx.—The Seventy, a title given—(a) to 
' the Jewish sanhedrim; (0) to the body of disciples men- 
| tioned in Luke x. as appointed by Christ to preach the 
gospel and heal the sick; (ο) to the body of scholars who, 
according to tradition, were the authors of the Septuagint : 
ΙΙ so called from their number seventy-two (see Septuagint) ; 
(d) to certain officials in the Mormon Church whose duty 
| it is, under the direction of the Twelve Apostles, “‘to travel 


| into all the world and preach the Gospel and administer 
its ordinances” (Mormon Catechism). 


seventy-four (sev’n-ti-for’), ». A ship of war 
rated as carrying 74 guns; a 74-gun ship. 
seven-up (sev’n-up’),”. A game, the same as 
all-fours. 
sever (sev’ér), v. [ς ME. severen, ς OF. (and F.) 
| sevrer, also later separer, F. séparer = Pr. se- 
| brar = Sp. Pg. separar = It. severare, sevrare, 
| also separare, < Li. separare, separate: see sepa- 
| rate, of which sever is a doublet, without the 
| suffix.] J. trans. 1. To separate; part; put or 
keep distinct or apart. 
And vynes goode of IV or V have mynde, 


| And severed by hemself sette everie kynde. 
| Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 
| Here are sever’d lips 
| Parted with sugar breath. 
i ; Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 118. 
. We see the chaff may and ought to be severed from the 


cornintheear. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 367. 


| iti - 
| 2. Το part, sunder, ordivide; separate into two 
| or more parts: as, to sever the body or the arm 
| at a single stroke, 
| Our state cannot be sever’d ; we are one. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 958. 
The nat’ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 

ή That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
| Cowper, Task, ii. 10. 
NN 8. To separate from the rest: said of a part 
with reference to the whole or main body of 
| anything: as, to sever the head from {πο Ώοᾶγ. 
| .. Than he severed a part of his peple, and seide to Pounce 
Antonye and to ffrolle that thei sholde haue mynde to do 
well, and breke her enmyes. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), iii. 402. 

The angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just. ’ Mat. xiii, 49. 

A second multitude 


With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 
Severing each kind, and scumm’d the bullion dross. 
Milton, Ῥ. Τ.., i. 704. 
His sever’d head was toss’d among the throng, 
| And, rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 
Pope, Thiad, xi. 189. 
4, To separate ; disjoin : referring to things that 
are distinct but united by some tie. | 
No, God forbid that I should wish them sever'd 
Whom God hath join’d together ; ay, and ’twere pity 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 
Shak., 3, Hen, VI., iv. 1. 21. 
Death’s proper hateful office ’tis to sever 
The loving Husband from his lawful Wife, 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 159. 
5. To distinguish; discriminate; know apart. 
Expedient it will be that we sever the law of nature ob- 
served by the one from that which the other is tied unto. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 3. 
Volp. Am I then like him? 
Mos, O sir, you are he: 
No man can sever you. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 
He is a poor Divine that cannot sever the good from the 
bad. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 31. 
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6. In law, to disunite; disconnect; part: posses- 
sion of. 


Weare, lastly, to inquire how an estate in joint-tenancy 
may be severed and destroyed. Blackstone, Com., II. xii. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To separate; part; go asun- 
der; move apart. 


They seuerid and sondrid, ffor somere hem ffaylid . . . 
All the hoole herde that helde so to-gedir. 
Richard the Redeless, ii. 14. 
Ho swege [stooped] doun, & semly hym kyssed, 
Sithen ho seweres hym fro, 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1797. 
What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east! 
ak., R. and J., iii. 5. 8. 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas! for ever! 
Burns, Ae Fond Kiss. 


2. Το make a separation or distinction; dis- 
tinguish. 

The Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt. Ex. ix. 4. 


3. To act separately or independently. 


Preston, Ashton, and Elliot had been arraigned at the 
Old Bailey. They claimed the right of severing in their 
challenge. It was therefore necessary to try them sepa- 
rately. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvii. 


severable (sev’ér-a-bl), a. [ς sever + -able.] 
Capable of being severed. 

several (sev’ér-al), a. and 7. [< ME. severalle, 
< OF. several, < ML. *separalis (also, after OF., 
severalis), adj., separate, as a noun in neut. 
separale, a thing separate, a thing that sepa- 
rates, a dividing line, equiv. to L. separabilis, 
separable (see separable), < separare, separate: 
see separate, sever.| I, a. 11. Separated; apart; 
not together. 


So be we now by baptism reckoned to be consigned unto 
Christ’s church, several from Jews, paynims, &c. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 246. 


If the King have power to give or deny any thing to his 
Parlament, he must doe it either as a Person several from 
them or as one greater. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 


2. Individual; not common to two or more; 
separate; particular. 


Let euery line beare his sewerall, length, euen as ye 
would haue your verse of measure. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 74. 


They haue neuerthelesse seuerall cloysters and seuerall 
lodgynges, but they kepe all theyr dyuine seruyce in one 
quereal togyther. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 79. 

Both Armies having their several Reasons to decline the 
Battel, they parted without doing any thing. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 118. 

So different a state of things requires a several relation. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

Let every one of us, in our several places and stations, 
do our best to promote the kingdom of Christ within us, 
by promesis the love and practice of evangelical purity 
and holiness. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. 


3. Different; diverse; various: as, they went 
their several ways; it has happened three sev- 
eral times. 


For on his back a heavy load he bare 

Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 

Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iii. 16. 


A long coate, wherein there were many severall peeces of 
cloth of divers colours. Coryat, Crudities, I. 11. 


I thank God I have this Fruit of my foreign Travels, 
that I can pray to him every Day of the Week in a several 
Language, and upon Sunday in seven. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 32. 


- Through London they passed along, 
Each one did passe a severall streete. 
Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 300). 


4. Single; particular; distinct. 
Each several ship a victory did gain. - 
Dryden, Annus. Mirabilis, st. 191, 
Each several heart-beat, counted like the coin 
A miser reckons, is a special gift 
As from an unseen hand. Ο. W. Holmes, Questioning. 


5. In law, separable and capable of being 
treated as separate from, though it may be not 


wholly independent of, another. Thus, a several 
obligation is one incurred by one person alone, as a bond 
by a single obligor, or concurrently with others, as in a 
subscription paper, in which latter case, though his prom- 
ise is in a measure dependent on that of the other sub- 
scribers, the obligation of each may be several ; while, on 
the other hand, in a contract by partners or an instrument 
expressed to be joint, the obligors are not at common law 
severally liable; but either has the right to have the oth- 
ers joined in an action to enforce payment. So a several es- 
tate is one which belongs to one person alone, and, although 
it may in a sense be dependent on others, itis not shared by 
others during its continuance, (See estate, 5.) A joint and 
several obligation is one which so far partakes of both quali- 
ties that the creditor may in general treat it in either way, 
by joining all or suing each one separately. _ τ] 

6. Consisting of or comprising an indefinite 
number greater than one; more than one or 
two, but not many; divers. 


Adam and Eve in bugle-work; . . 


. upon canvas... 
several filligrane curiosities. 


Steele, Tatler, No. 246. 


severalty 


At Paris I drove to several hotels, and could not get ad- 
mission. Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Smith. 
A joint and several note or bond, a note or bond exe- 
cuted by two or more persons, each of whom binds himself 
to pay the whole amount named in the document.— Sey- 
eral fishery, inheritance, etc. See the nouns.—§ey- 
eral tenancy. See entire tenancy, under entire. =Syn. 
2-4, Distinct, etc. See different. - 

II, ». 11. That whichis separate; a particu- 
lar or peculiar thing; a private or personal pos- 
session. 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, ... 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 
Shak., Τ. and C., i. 3, 180. 
Truth lies open to all; it is no man’s several. 
. Jonson, Discoveries. 
2+. A particular person; an individual. 
Not noted, is’t, 
But of the finer natures? by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary ? 

Shak.,. W. T., i, 2. 226. 
3+. An inclosed or separate place; specifical- 
ly, a piece of inclosed ground adjoining a com- 
mon field; an inclosed pasture or field, as op- 
posed to an open field or common. 

We have in thisrespect our churches divided by certain 
partitions, although not so many in number as theirs [the 
Jews’]. They had their several for heathen nations, their 
several for the people of theirown nation, their several for 
men, their several for women, their several for the priests, 
and for the high priest alone their several, 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 14. 
Of late he’s broke into a several 
Which doth belong to me, and there he spoils 
Both corn and pasture. 
Sir John Oldcastle, iii. 1. (Nares.) 


4. An outer garment for women, introduced 
about 1860 and named in France from the Eng- 
lish word, in allusion to the different uses to 
which the garment could be put: its form could 
be changed by folding, buttoning, ete., so that 
it should make a shawl, a burnoose, or other 


garment at pleqquret in several, in a state of sepa- 
ration or partition. 
More profit is quieter found, 
Where pastures in severall 
Of one seely acre of ground, 
Than champion maketh of three. 
Tusser, Husbandry (Champion Country and Severall). 


several} (sev’ér-al), adv. [< several,a.] Sepa- 
rately; individually; diversely; in different 
ways. 


be, 


We'll dress us all so several, 
They shall not us perceive. 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V. 385). 


severalt (sev’ér-al),v. {. To divide or break up 
into severals; make several instead of com- 
mon, 
Our severalling, distincting, and numbring createth no 
thing. Dee, Pref. to Euclid (1570). 
The people of this isle used not to severall their grounds. 
Harrison, Descrip. of England, x. 
severalityt (sev-e-ral’i-ti), n. [< several + 
-ity. | e character of being several; also, 
any one of several particulars taken singly; a 
distinetion. 


All the severalities of the degrees prohibited run still 
upon the male. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 5. 


severalizet (sev’ér-al-iz), v. t [ζ several + 
-ize.| To separate; make several or individual; 
distinguish. 

There is one and the same church of Christ, however 
far disterminate in places, however segregated and infi- 


nitely severalized in persons. 
Bp. Hall, The Peace-Maker, i. 3. 


severally (sev’ér-al-i), adv. [< several + -ly2.] 
Separately ; distinctly; individually; apart 
from others.—Conjunctly and severally, in Scots 
law, collectively and individually. 

severalty (sev’ér-al-ti), n. [< ME. severalte, 
< OF. *severalte, < several, several: see several. 
Cf. severality.} A state of separation from the 
rest, or from all others: used chiefly of the ten- 
ure of property. 


And thiland shal be; after thi discesse plain, 
Parted in partes I beleue shal be, 
Neuer to-geders hold in seweralte. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3640. 


Further, there were lands of inheritance held in severalty 
by customary titles, and derived originally, as it is pre- 
sumed, out of common land. 

F’. Pollock, Land Laws, App., p. 190. 


Estate in severalty, ownership by.one without being 
joined with other owners connected with him in point of 
interest during his ownership: as distinguished from 
joint tenancy, coparcenary, and tenancy in common.— 
Land in severalty, the system of ownership by individ- 
uals, as distinguished from ownership or occupancy in 
common. The phraseis used in reference to recent legis- 
lation in the United States, under which Indian reserva- 
tions in the poonpaney ot tribes of Indians without any 
individual proprietorship have been divided, and specific 
holdings allotted to the respective members of the tribe 


severalty 


to be held in severalty, leaving the residue of the tribal 
possession to.be sold by the government, in part or in 
whole, for the benefit of the tribe or members of it. 
severance (sev’ér-ans), n. [< sever + -ance. 
Cf. disseverance.] ‘The act of severing, ΟΥ the 
state of being severed; separation; the act of 
dividing or disuniting; partition. 
A God, a God their severance ruled | 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 
Μ. Arnold, Switzerland, v. 
Severance of a joint tenancy, in Jaw, a severance 
made by destroying the unity of interest. Thus, when 
there are two joint tenants for life, and the inheritance 
is purchased by or descends upon either, itis a severance. 
— Severance of an action, the division of an action, as 
when two persons are joined in a writ and one is non- 
suited: in this case severance is permitted, and the other 
plaintiff may proceed in the suit. 


severe (sé-ver’), a. [< OF. severe, F, sévére = 

Sp. Pg. It. severo, < L. severus, severe, serious, 

grave in demeanor; perhaps orig. ‘honored,’ 

‘reverenced,’ being prob. < +/ sev, honor, = Gr. 

σέβεσθαι, honor, reverence. Of. serious,  Ἱ.. 

sérius, prob. from the same root.] 1. Serious 

or earnest in feeling, manner, or appearance; 

without levity; sedate; grave; austere; not 
light, lively, or cheerful. 

Then the justice,... 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7, 155. 
Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe. 

Dryden, Art of Poetry, i. 76. 

2. Very strict.in judgment, discipline, or ac- 

tion; not mild or indulgent; rigorous; harsh; 

rigid; merciless: as, severe criticism; severe 

punishment. | 
Come, you are too severe a moraler. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 301. 


The boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe. 
hak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1000. 


In Madagascar . . . the people are governed on the se- 
verest maxims of feudal law, by absolute chieftains under 
an absolute monarch. 4H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 460. 


I was sorry not to meet a well-known character in the 
mountains, who has killed twenty-one men. .... He is 
called, in the language of the country, a severeman. | 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 270. 
3. Strictly regulated by rule or principle; ex- 
actly conforming to a standard; rigidly me- 
thodical; hence, in lit., art, ete., avoiding, or 
not exhibiting or permitting, unnecessary or 
florid ornament, amplification, or the like; re- 
strained; not luxuriant; always keeping mea- 
sure; pure in line and form; ehaste in concep- 
tion; subordinated to a high ideal: as, a severe 
style of writing; the severest style of Greek ar- 
chitecture; the severe school of German music. 


The near scene, 
In naked and severe simplicity, 
Made contrast with the universe. 
Shelley, Alastor. 
The habits of the household were simple and severe, 
, Ceesar, vi. 


A small draped female figure, remarkable for the se- 
vere architectonic composition of the drapery. 
C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 91. 
4, Sharp; afflictive; distressing; violent; ex- 
treme: as, severe pain, anguish, or torture; se- 
vere cold; a severe winter. 
See how they have safely surviv’d 
The frowns of a sky 80 severe. 
; Cowper, The Winter Nosegay. 
This action was one of the severest which occurred in 
these wars. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 
5. Difficult to be endured; trying; critical; rig- 
orous: as, a severe test; a severe examination. 
I find you have a Genius for the most solid and severest 
sort of Studies. Howeil, Letters, ii. 40. 


Olympia and the other great agonistic festivals were, as 
it were, the universities where this elaborate training was 
tested by competitive examinations of the severest kind. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 323. 


=Syn. 1 and 2. Harsh, Strict, etc. (see austere), unrelent- 
ing.— 3, Exact, accurate, unadorned, chaste.— 4, Cutting, 
keen, biting. 

severely (sé-vér’li), adv. In a severe manner, 
in any sense of the word sever é. 

severeness (s6-vér’nes), η. Severity. Sir W. 
Temple, United Provinces, i. 

severer (sev’ér-ér), 7. One who or that which 


severs. 
Severian (s6-vé’ri-an), n. [< Severus, a name, 
+ -ἴαπ.] cles.: (α) A member of an Encra- 


tite sect of the second century. (0) A member 
of a Gnostic sect of the second century: often 
identified with (a). (ο) A follower of Severus, 
Monophysite patriarch of Antioch Α. Ρ, 512- 
519, still honored by the Jacobites next after 
Dioscorus. See Monophysite. | 
severity (sé-ver’i-ti), .; pl. severities. (-tiz). 
[ς OF. severite, F. sévérité = Sp. severidad = 
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Pg. severidade = It. severita, < L. severita(t-)s, 
earnestness, severity, < severus, earnest, severe: 
see severe.] The character or state of being 
severe. Especially—(a) Gravity; austerity; serious- 
ness: the opposite of levity. 9 
It is too general a vice, and severity must cure it. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 106, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 
With their grave saws in slumber lie. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 109. 
(b) Extreme rigor; strictness; rigidity; harshness. 


Behold therefore the goodness and, severity of God: on 
them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness. 
Rom. xi, 22. 
Severity, gradually hardening and darkening into mis- 
anthropy, characterizes the works of Swift. 
Macaulay, Addison. 


(c) Harshness; cruel treatment; sharpness of punish- 
ment: as, severity practised on prisoners of war. 


The Pharisaical Superstitions, and Vows, and Severities 
to themselves in fetching blood and knocking their heads 
against the walls. Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. i. 
(4) In Uit., art, etc., the quality of strict conformity to an 
ideal rule or standard ; studied moderation ; freedom from 
all exuberance or florid ornament ; purity of line and form ; 
austerity of style. 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of pert light — 
I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot. Tennyson, Guinevere. 
(e) The quality or power of afflicting, distressing, or pain- 
ing; extreme degree; extremity; keenness: as, the sever- 
ity of pain or anguish ; the severity of cold or heat; the 
severity of the winter. 
Lib’ral in all things else, yet Nature here 
With stern severity deals out the year ; 
Winter invades the spring. 
| Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 209. 

We ourselves have seen a large party of stout men trav- 
elling on a morning of intense severity. De Quincey, Plato. 
(f) Exactness; rigor; niceness: as, the severity of a test. 
(g) Strictness ; rigid accuracy. 

I may say it with all the severity of truth, that every line 
of yours is precious. Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
=Syn. (a) and (b) Asperity, Harshness, etc. (see acrimony), 
unkindness.—(b), (ο), and (e) Sharpness, keenness, force. 
See list under harshness. 

severyt, ”. See civery. Also spelled severey, 
severie, severee, 

Sevillan (se-vil’an), α. [ς Seville (Sp. Sevilla) 
+ -an.] Pertaining to Seville, a city and 
province in southern Spain.— gevillan ware, pot- 
tery made in Seville; specifically, an imitation of Italian 
majolica, differing from the original in being coarser and 
having a thinner glaze. 

sevocationt (sev-0-ka’shon),. [< L. sevocare, 
pp. sevocatus, call apart or aside, < se-, dis- 
junet. prefix, + vocare, call.}] A calling aside. 


κ Bailey. 


Sévres (savr), n. [< Sevres, a town of France, 
near Paris, noted for its porcelain manufac- 
tures.] Sévres porcelain. See porcelainit.— 
Jeweled Sévres, a variety of Sevres porcelain decorated 
with small bubbles or drops of colored enamel, translucent 
and brilliant, like natural rubies, emeralds, etc., or opaque, 
like turquoises cut en cabochon. This decoration was in- 
troduced about 1780, and is confined to the richest pieces 
the jewels being set in bands of gold slightly in relief, and 
serving to frame medallion pictures, 

sevum (sé’vum), n. [NL.,< L. sevum, sebum, 
suet: see sebaceous, sew2, suet.) Suet; the in- 
ternal fat of the abdomen of the sheep (Ovis 
aries), purified by melting and straining. It 
is used in the preparation of ointments, ete. 


x U. S. Pharmacopeia. 


sew! (sO), v.; pret. sewed, pp. sewed or sewn, ppr. 
sewing. [Early mod, E. also sow (in accordance 
with the pronunciation 86, the proper historical 
spelling being sew, pron.: si; cf. shew, now 
written show, pron. sho), < ME. sewen, sowen, 
souwen (pret. sewide, souwede, sewede, pp. sewed, 
sowed), < AS. siwian, siwigan, seowian (pret. 
siwode) = OF ries. sta = OHG. siuwan, siwan, 
MHG. siuwen, suwen, suen = Icel. «ία = Sw. 
sy = Dan. sye = Goth. siujan = L. suere (in 
comp. con-suere, sew together, in ML. reduced 
to *cosire, cosere, cusire, > It. cucire, cuscire = 
Sp. Pg. coser, cusir = Pr. coser, cuzir = F. cou- 
dre, sew) = OBulg. *sjuti, shitt = Serv. Bohem. 
shiti = Pol.szye = Russ. shité = Lith. siuti = 
Lett. shit = Skt. γ stv, sew. From the Teut. 
root are ult. seam, seamster, seamstress, ete. ; 
from the L. are ult. suture, consute, consutile, 
ete.; fromthe Skt., sutra. . The historical form 
of the pp. is sewed; the collateral form sewn 
is modern, due, as in shown, worn, and other 
eases, to conformation with participles histori- 
eally strong, as sown, blown, ete.] I, trans. 1. 
To unite, join, or attach by means of a thread, 
twine, wire, or other flexible material, with or 
without the aid of a needle, awl, or other tool. 
The wounde to sewe fast he began to spede, . . . 


And they yet say that the stytches brake. 
‘Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 45. 


* in your head. Ye’ve sewed 


sew 


“Myself to medes [for my reward] wol the lettre sowe,” 
And helde his hondes up, and fil on knowe; 
* Now, gode nece, be it never so lite, 
Gif me the labour it to 80106 and plyte [fold].” 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1201. 


Till over the buttons I fall asleep, | 
And sew them on in a dream! 
Hood, Song of the Shirt. 
2. To put together or construct, or to repair, as 
a garment, by means of a needle and thread. 
And seouweth and amendeth chirche clothes. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 420. 
And ge, louely ladyes, with goure longe fyngres, 
sep Ba han silke and sendal, to sowe [var. sewen], whan 
me is, 
Chesibles for chapelleynes, cherches to honoure. 
Piers Plowman (8), vi. 11. 
I sew’d his sheet, making my mane. 
The Lament of the Border Widow (Child’s Ballads, III. 87). 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 
Hood, Song of the Shirt. 
Sewed flexible, noting a book with unsawed sections, 
on the back of which the cross-bands are placed, project- 
ing outward, giving more flexibility.— Sewed on bands, 
noting a book on the back of which bands of tape or strips 
of parchment are used instead of twine.—Sewed on false 
‘bands, noting a book sewed on bands that are drawn out 
after the sewing has been done.—Sewed on sunk bands, 
noting a book that has its bands of twine sunk in the 
grooves made by saw-cuts in the backs of the sections.— 
Sewn all along, noting a book sewed the whole length 
of the back.— To be sewed, or sewed up. (a) Naut., to 
rest upon the ground, as a ship, when there is not suf- 
ficient depth of water to float her. A ship thus situated 
is said to be sewed, or sewed up, by as much as is the 
difference between the surface of the water and her float- 
ing-mark or-line. Also spelled swe in this sense. (b) To 
RG brought to a standstill; be ruined or overwhelmed. 
(Slang. ] 


Here’s Mr. Vinkle reg'larly sewed wp vith desperation. 


Dickens, Pickwick, x1. 
(c) To be intoxicated. [Slang.] 


He... had twice had Sir Rumble Tumble (the noble 
driver of the Flash-o’-lightning-light-four-inside-post- 
coach) up to his place, and took care to tell you that some 
of the party were pretty considerably sewn up too. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, i. 


Το sew up. (a) To secure or fasten within some envel- 
oping fabric or substance by means of stitches. (6) To 
close or unite by sewing: as, to sew up a rent. 


I commanded the sleeves should be cut out and sewed 
up again. Shak., T. of {πε 8., iv. 3. 148. 


To sew up one’s stoc , to put one to silence; dis- 
comfit one; confute one. [Prov. Eng.] 


At this home thrust Mrs. Wilson was staggered. ... 
“Eh! Miss Lucy,” cried she, . . . ‘but ye’ve got a tongue 
up my stocking.” 

C. Reade, Love me Little, xxvi. 
II. intrans..1. To practise sewing; join 

things by means of stitches. 
A time to rend, and a time to sew. Eccl. iii. 7. 

7 Fair lady Isabel sits in her bower sewing, 

Aye as the gowans grow gay. 
Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 195). 

2. Naut., to be sewed, or sewed up. See phrase 

above. 
sew7t,. [(a) < ME. sew, seew, sewe, sew, juice, 

broth, gravy, < AS. sedw = OHG. MHG. sou 

(soww-), Juice, sap, = Skt. sava, juice, ς γ su, 

peers out (see soma). The ME. word has also 

een referred to (b) OF. sui, suc, F. sue = Pr. 
suc = Sp. suco = Pg. sumo, succo = It. succo, < 

L. sucus, succus, juice, sap (see sew), or. to (c) 

OF. seu, suis, suif, F. suif = Pr. sew = Sp. 

Pg. sebo = It. sevo, < Li. sebum, also sevum, tal- 

low, suet, fat, grease (> ult. E. suet, formerly 

sewet); perhaps akin to L. sapo, soap, and to 
sapa, sap, juice: see soap, sapl, sevum, suet. 

Some confusion with these OF. forms may have 

oceurred. Cf. W. sewion, gravy, juice, jelly.] 

Juice; broth; gravy; hence, a pottage; a made 

dish. | οδός. 

Fele kyn fischeg, . . . 
Summe sothen [boiled] summe in sewe, sauered with 


spyces. . 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 892. 


I wol nat tellen of her strange sewes. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 59. 
Droppe not thi brest with seew & other potage. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 31. 
sew? (su), v. [< ME. sewen, dry, wipe (the 
beak), for *essewen, < OF . essuier, essuyer, essuer, 
also in partly restored form essucquer, F. es- 
ΕΥ, dry (pp. essuyé, > E. dial. assue, drained, 
as a cow), Ξ Pr. eisugar, essugar, echucar, is- 
sugar = Sp. enjugar = Pg. enxugar = It. asciug- 
are, ς L. exsucare, exsuccare, exucare, dry, de- 
prive of moisture, suck the juice from, ς ez-, 
out (see ex-), + sucus, succus, juice, sap, mois- 
ture: see sew2, succulent. Cf. sewer. ] Τ trans. 
1. To drain dry, as land; drain off, as water. 
[Obsolete or prov. Ἐπς.] 
Rather breake a statute which is but penall then sew.a 


pond that maye be perpetuall. 
Iyly, Euphues and his England, p. 414. 








sew 
2+. In ORIN: to wipe: said of a hawk that 
cleans its beak. Berners. (Halliwell.) 


ΤΙ. intrans. To ooze out. [Prov. Eng. ] 
sew? (sii), π. [Also dial. seugh; < sew3, υ.] A 
drain; a sewer. [Prov. Eng. ] 

The town sinke, the common sew. 

Nomenclator (ed. 1585), p. 391. (Skeat.) 

sew4t, v. i. [< ME. sewen, serve at table, lit. 

act as a sewer, or bearer of dishes; a back-for- 

mation, < sewer, one who sets the table, ete.: 

see sewer2,] To serve at table, as by carving, 
tasting, ete. Palsgrave. 

To sewe at ye mete; deponere. Cath. Ang., p. 331. 

The sewer muste sewe, & from the borde conuey all 
maner of potages, metes, & sauces. 

Babees Book (E. BE. T. 8.), p. 270. 
sew}, v. An obsolete spelling of swe. 
sew®, An obsolete or dialectal preterit of sow1. 
sewage (stay), n. [ς sew-, the apparent base 
of sewer?, + -age. Cf. sewerage.| 1. The mat- 
ter which passes through sewers; excreted and 
waste matter, solid and liquid, carried off in 
sewers and drains. Also sewerage. 

Rivers which have received sewage, even if that sewage 
has been purified before its discharge into them, are not 
safe sources of potable water. ; 

E. Frankland, Chemistry, p. 555. 
2. Same as sewerage, 1. [An objectionable use. ] 
=Syn. See sewerage. 
sewage (su’aj), 0. t.; pret. and Pp. sewaged, ppr. 
sewaging. [< sewage, π.] 1. To fertilize by 
the application of sewage. [Recent.] 

In irrigated meadows, though in a less degree than on 
sewaged land, the reduction of the amount, or even the ac- 
tual gu ppresdion, of certain species of plants is occasion- 
ally well-marked. Eneye. Brit., XIII. 364. 
2. To furnish with sewers; drain with sewers; 
sewer. Lncyc. Dict. 

sewage-fungus (si’aj-fung’gus), m. A name 
applied, especially by engineers, to Beggiatoa 
alba, a schizomyeetous fungus found in sul- 
phureted waters and the waters discharged 
from manufactories and sewage-works. It has 
the remarkable power of extracting sulphur from the 


water and storing it up in the form of minute refringent 
globules. 2 


sewage-grass (sii’aj-gras),. Grass grown upon 
sewaged land; grass manured by the applica- 
tion of sewage. | 


That sewage-grass is very inferior to normal herbage. 
Science 


7 Xi. 156. 


sewantt, a. and π. See suant. 

sewelt, sewellt, n. See shewel. 

sewellel (sé-wel’el), x. [Amer. Ind.: see quot. ] 
A rodent mammal of the family Aplodontida, 
Aplodontia rufa, inhabiting Washington and 
Oregon and parts of California, 16 is most nearly 
related to the beaver, but resembles the muskrat in size, 
shape, and general appearance, except that it has almost 
no tail. The length is about a foot. The color is uni- 
form rich dark brown, paler and grayer below. It is not 
aquatic, lives in. burrows, and feeds on roots, herbs, and 
seeds. There are at least five other species and subspe- 
cies. The name sewellel first appears in print in this 
form in the “Travels” of Lewis and Clarke, where the 
authors say ‘‘sewellel is a name given by the natives to 
a small animal found in the timbered country.” On 
this animal Rafinesque based his Anisonyx rufa (whence 
Haplodon rufus of Coues), and Richardson his Aplo- 
dontia leporina. See Haplodon. Also called boomer 
and mountain-beaver. 


Its name, in the Nisqually language, is showt'l (show- 
hurli, Suckley).. . . ‘the Yakima Indians call it squallah. 
.. - he Chinook name for the animal ilself is o-gwool-lal. 
She-wal-lal (sewellel, corrupt) is their name for the robe 
made of its skins. 

Quoted in Coues, Monographs of North American 
_ [Rodentia (1877), pp. 596, 597. 
sewen, 7. See sewin. 
sewent}, a. See suant. 
sewer! (s0’ér),n. [< ME. sewer, soware, sawere ; 
< sewl + -erl.] One who sews oruses the needle. 

Euery seruant that ys of the forsayd crafte [tailors] that 
takyt wagys to the waylor of xx. s. and a-boffe, schall pay 
xx. d. to be a ffre sawere to us. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. Β.), p. 314. 

A sewer, filator, sutor-trix. Cath. Ang., p. 331. 
Specifically —(a) In bookbinding, the operator, usually a 
woman, who sews together the sections of a book. (9) In 
entom., the larva of a tortricid moth, one of the leaf- 
μα. or leaf-folders, as Ancylis nubeculana, the apple- 

sewer. 


sewer? (su’ér), m. [Early mod. E. also sewar ; 
. Sewer, seware, prob. short for assewer, as- 
seour, which also occur, in household ordinances 
and accounts; « Al’. asseour (ML. adsessor), 
one who sets the table, <¢ asseoir, set, place, orig. 
intr., sit by, < ML. assidere, sit by, assess, ¢ L. 
ad, to, by, + sedere, sit: see sit, assize, assess. 
Cf. sew4. The word seems to have been con- 
fused with sew5, now swe, follow (as if ‘an at- 
tendant’), or with sew2, juice, broth (as if ‘a 
kitchen officer’ or ‘a. cook’).] A person charged 


sewer? (sii’ér), ή. 


sewer-rat (su’ér-rat), n.. 


sewin, sewen (sii’in, -en), 2. 
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with the service of the table, eapbaiay a head ge 


servant or upper servant in such a capacity. 


To be a sewere y wold y hed the connynge;.. . 
y wold se the sigt of a Sewere what wey he shewethe in 
seruynge. Babees Book (E. EB. T. Β.), p. 161. 


Why are not you gone to prepare yourself? 
May be you shall be sewer to the first course, 
A portly presence! Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 1. 
[Early mod. E. also sewar, 
sure, also shore (where sh is due to the pron. of 
s before the diphthongal ew or uw); also dial. 
(Se.) siver (like skiver = skewer); < late ME. 
sewer, earlier *sewere (AL. sewera, suera), < 
OF. seuwiere, a canal, as for conducting water 
to a mill, or for draining a pond, ς ML. as if 
*exaquaria, equiv. to exaquatorium, a canal for 
draining, < L. ex, out, + aqua, water: see ewe?. 
Similarly, E. ewerl, a water-bearer, is ult. ς L. 
aquarius, and ewer?, a water-pitcher, ult. < ML. 
aquaria: see ewerl, ewer2, The word sewers 
has appar. been confused with sew3, drain.] 
1. A conduit or canal constructed, especially 





= =x =. ϐ 
Cross-sections of Sewers. 


_A, Β, C, D, E, forms used in l.ondon, Paris, and other European 
cities; F, G, H, I,J; K, L, special forms used in New York and other 
American cities. F shows a method of repairing with tiles the bottom 
of an oval sewer: a, concrete; 4, 0’, tiles. G, tile-bottomed sewer : 
a, tile bottom. H, barrel sewer, also called trunk sewer, of wood 
bound with iron, for outlets at river-fronts, with a manhole at the top, 
used under piers, etc. I, a form used for large sewers: e, foundation ; 
@, stonework ; 6, concrete; c, an inverted arch of brickwork ; @, arch 
f: section of pipe-sewer. K, half-section of sewer having section siini- 
ar to Β, but also provided with a spandrel, a. I., the aqueduct form, 
used for large sewers only; it rests on a bed of concrete, c. 





in a town or city, to carry off superfluous water, 
soil, and other matters; a public drain. 


Hect, Goodnight, sweet Lord Menelaus. 
Ther. Sweet draught: sweet quoth-a? sweet sinke, sweet 
sure. Shak., T. and C. (ed. 1623), ν. 1. 88. 


Ay, marry, now you speak of a trade [informer] indeed ; 
... the common-shore of a city; nothing falls amiss into 
them. Shirley, Love '‘Lricks, i. 1. 

Thither flow, 
As to acommon and most noisome sewer, 
The dregs and feculence of every land, 
Cowper, Task, i. 683. 
2. In anat. and zool., a cloaca.— Courts of Com- 
missioners of Sewers, in England, temporary tribunals 
with authority over all defenses, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, situate by the coasts of the sea, all rivers, water- 
courses, etc., either navigable or entered by the tide, or 
which directly or indirectly communicate with such rivers. 
—Open sewer, a sewer of which the channel is open to 
the air, instead of being concealed underground or covered 


xin. 


sewer? (sii’ér),v. & [< sewer3,n.] To drain by 
means of sewers; provide with sewers. 


A few years ago the place was sewered, with the result 
of a very substantial saving of life from all causes, and 
notably from phthisis. neet, No. 3430, p. 1056. 


sewerage (sui’ér-4j),n. [< sewer3 + -age.] 1. 


The process or system of collecting refuse and gewinglyt 
removing it from dwellings by means of sewers. , See suingly. 
2. A system of sewers: as, the sewerage of Lion- sewing-machine 


don:—3, Same as sewage, 1.=gyn. Sewerage, Sew- 
age. Sewerage is generally applied to the system of sew- 
ers, and sewage to the matter carried off. 
sewer-basin (su’ér-ba’sn), n. <A catch-basin 
connected with a sewer, usually by a trap- 
device. 
sewer-gas (su’ér-gas), 2. 
air of sewers. 
sewer-hunter (sii’ér-hun’tér), n. 
hunts in sewers for articles of value. 
The mud-larks, the bone-grubbers, and the sewer-hunt- 
ers, Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 5. 
sewerman (si’ér-man), ”.; pl. sewermen (-men). 
[< sewer + man.] A man who works in sew- 
ers. 
Sewers unhealthy! Look at our stalwart sewermen. 
Ν. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 191. 
The ordinary gray 
or brown Norway rat, Mus decumanus: so ealled 
as living in sewers. 
The sewer-rat is the common brown or Hanoverian rat, 
said by the Jacobites to have come in with the first George, 


and established itself after the fashion of his royal family. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 489. 


[ς W. sewyn, a 
grayling, sewin.] Thescurf, Salmo trutta cam- 
bricus. 


Sewin . . . are the very best fish I catch. 
D. Blackmore, Maid of Sker, i. 


The contaminated 


One who 


sewing“t (suing), π. 


sewing}, a. and η. 
sewing-bench (s0’ing-bench), π. Same as sew- 


sewing-bird (s6’ing-bérd), n. 


sewing-circle (s6’ing-sér kl), η. 


sewing-clamp (s0’ing-klamp), η. 


sewing-machine 


1 (s0’ing), π. [< ME. sewynge; verbal n. 
of sewl, v.}) 1. The act or occupation of one 
who sews or uses the needle. 

A sewynge ; filatura, sutura. Cath. Ang., p. 331. 
2. A piece of work with needle and thread.— 
8. In bookbinding, the operation of fastening 


together with thread the sections of a book. 
The thread is passed through the central double leaf of 
the folded section at intervals of about 14 inches, and re- 
versed around the cross-bands from the top to the bottom 
of the book. It is distinct from stitching. 


4. pl. Compound threads of. silk wound, 
cleaned, doubled, and thrown, to be used for 
sewing.— 5. In lace-making, the operation of 
securing one piece of lace to another by any 
process, as when fresh threads and bobbins are 
introduced into the work, or when finished 
pieces are combined by working the background 


to both of them.— Plain sewing, needlework of a sim- 
ple and useful sort, as the manufacture of garments, prepa- 
ration of bed-linen, and the like. 


[< ME. sewynge; verbal 
n. of sew, v.] The serving of food; the duty 
of a sewer or server. 

Than goo to the borde of sewynge, and se ye haue offy- 


cers redy to conuey, & seruantes for to bere, your dysshes. 
Babees Look (E. E. T. 8.), p. 270. 


See suing. 


ing-press. 
A elamp used 
by women to hold fabrics in position for stitch- 


by hand. The bird is screwed to the edge of a table 
or the like; and its beak, which closes by a spring and can 
be opened by a lever actuated by the tail, holds the mate- 
rial. It is now little used. Compare sewing-clamp. 


1. A society 
of women or girls who meet regularly tosew for 
the benefit of charitable or religious objects. 


Sewing-circles are maintained in the most populous 
neighborhoods, . . . A circle sews, not for the poor, for 


there are none, but for some public object like an organ 

for the Sunday meeting or a library for the Sunday school. 
The Century, XL. 563. 

2. A meeting of such an organization. 

A clamp for 


holding firmly 
material to be 
sewed; especial- 
ly, in saddlery, a 
stout clamp for 
holding leather 
while it is being 
stitched. Com- 
pare sewing-bird. 
sewing-cotton 
(so’ing-kot’n), 
n. Cotton thread 
made for plain 
sewing in white 
or printed cot- 
ton goods. 
sewing-horse 

(s6 ’ ing - hérs), 
nm. In saddlery, 
a sewing-clamp 





Sewing-horse. 


a, seat; 6, legs; c, c’, clamping-jaws, 
Pd hin ed ος at α΄ ε, strap fastened to 


ἷ j - ε’ passing through c, and attached by the 
with its ou chain/ to the foot-lever g, the latter pivoted 
ports. atA, #, spring which opens the jaws when 

adv, n° pulled cm ped by ¢e; 4, ταῖς which g 
* engages to hold the jaws together. 


(sd’ing-ma-shén’), π. 1. A 
machine for stitching fabries, operated by foot 


or other power. The sewing-machine is the outgrowth 
of avery great number of experiments and inventions made 
in France, England, and the United States, and first cul- 
minating practically in the machine invented by Elias 
Howe. It was developed through the simple type of ma- 
chine using a needle which passes through the fabric—a 
type which sur- 
vives in the Bonnaz 
or embroidery ma- 
chine. Then fol- 
lowed the chain- 
stitch machine 
and the machines 
making an. inter- 
woven stitch, and 
lastly came the 
lock-stitch ma- 
chines, which are 
the most approved 
type at the pres- 
ent day. The ya- 
rious kinds of sew- 
ing-machines are 
all essentially 
alike, and have 
been get eee by 
the aid of numer- 
ous mechanical at- 
tachments and de- 
vices, to perform 
almost every kind of sewing that can be done by hand. In 
figs. 1 and 2 (Singer sewing-machine) a is the frame and 
cloth-plate or bed-plate; b, arm ; ο, treadle; e, pitman; d, 
main driving-wheel ; f, band; g, small driving-wheel at- 





Fig. 1. 


Singer Sewing-machine. 





sewing-machine 
tached to shaft A; i, take-up cam with set-screw; j, take- 
up lever with roller and stud; k&, presser-bar carrying 
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Singer Sewing-machine. 


7? 
Fig. 2. 


presser-foot ; 7, needle-bar; πι, spool-pin; n, shuttle-pit- 

man taking motion from crank 0 ; p, shuttle bell-crank ; 
, Shuttle-carrier and shuttle; 7, thread-guide ; s, tension- 

Sisk : t, drawers. In fig. 3a@is ~ 

the body of shuttle for the same 

machine; ὃ, the tension-spring ; 

ο, the bobbin. In figs. 4 and 5 

(Wheeler and Wilson machine) 

α is the frame; 0, shaft-crank 

which rocks the hook-shaft 6, re- 

ceiving its motion from the dou- C 

ble crank on the upper shaft σ΄ in 

the arm g through the shaft-con- 

nection c; d, band-wheel turned 

by a band (not shown) from a 

wheel on a treadle-shaft below the table; f, feed-cam; A, 

feed-bar; ἑ, bobbin-case; j, rotating hook which is at- 


Fig. 3. 
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\ 1 
Wheeler and Wilson Sewing-machine. 








ney 
CE 
Fig. 4. 


tached to e and oscillates with it; k, bobbin-holder; J, 
presser; m, presser-spring ; n, needle-bar link; ο, needle- 
bar; p, take-up lever; g, take-up cam; 

r, spool-holder; 6, thread-leader; ¢, 
face-plate covering parts 7 to p inclu- 
sive (fig. 4); v, presser thumb-screw ; 10, 
thread-check ; 2, tension-nut by which 
tension is regulated ; y, tension-pulley 
around which the thread is wound, and 
which is caused to turn less or more 
easily by the nut ; z, thread-guide and 
-controller; σ”, presser-foot. In fig. 6 
(same machine) @ is the bobbin-case; 
ο, bobbin; b, thread wound on bobbin; 
d, projection from bobbin-case which 
keeps it from turning ; e, thread leading 
out; and in fig. 7 a is the bobbin-holder, 
artly opened to show hook b, and bob- 
in-case ο; d, feed-points; 6, presser- 
foot. In fig. 8 (Willcox and Gibbs ma- 
Fig. 5. chine) a is the frame, which in use is 
fastened to the stand and which sup- 

rts all the working parts except the treadle, main driv- 
g-wheel and-its.crank-shaft (not shown in the cut); ὃ, 


A 6 κό 








Fig. 6. Fig..7. 


shaft of small driving-wheel ο, which is driven by the belt 
d from the main driving-wheel ; 6, stitch-regulator, which, 





Fig. 8. Willcox and Gibbs Sewing-machine. 


through thelink i, regulates the reciprocating motion of the 
feed-bar h and attached feed-surface j, and hence also the 
length of the stitches, when it is turned into different posi- 
tions numbered on its perimeter, which show through a slot 
in the cloth-plate k ; 7, rocker carrying at its upper extrem- 


ge makers. 
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ity the looper g; 1, vertically reciprocating needle-bar; n, 
needle-bar nut which clamps the needle in the needle-bar, 
both parts being moved together by the rock-lever p, 
pivoted by the lever-stud z’ and having its shorter end 
connected with the crank on shaft b by the connecting-rod 
σ΄; πι, presser-foot attached to the vertically movable 
presser-bar g, which is raised by the lifter r ; ο, needle-bar 
screw ; 8, take-up, through which and through the pull-off 
u (a hole in the side of the lever p) the thread passes from 
a spool on the spool-pin holder w when the machine is 
working ; v, spool-pin; x, automatic tension, under the 
cap of which the thread is passed on its way from the 
spool to the pull-off ; η, tension-rod; t, embroidery-spring, 
used only in embroidering, in which work the thread is 
also passed through its loop; z, ball-joint connecting the 
rod σ΄ with the lever p; 2”, cap. See also cuts under 
presser -foot. f 

2. In bookbinding, a machine used for sewing 


together the sections of a book.—Hand sewing- 
machine, (a) A form of sewing-machine having pivoted 
jaws working like scissors, one part containing the bobbin 
and looping-hook, and the other the needle,. There are 
various forms, (0) A small sewing-machine operated b 
hand.—Sewing-machine gage, a device connected wit 
a sewing-machine for guiding the fabric to the needle in 
a direction parallel with the edge, hem, etc., at the will 
of the operator.— Sewing-machine hook, in the mecha- 
nism of a sewing-machine, a device by which the needle- 
thread is caught and opened beneath the work, so as to 
form a loop, through which the next stitch is passed.— 
Se -machine needle, a needle used in a sewing-ma- 
chine. These needles differ widely in size, form, etc., but 
agree in having the eye near the point. 
sewing-needle (so’ing-n6’dl), n. A needle used 
in ordinary sewing, as distinguished from a sail- 
needle, an embroidery-needle, and others. 
sewing-press (s0’ing-pres),n. In bookbinding, 
a platform with upright rods at each end, ¢on- 
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Sewing-press. 
a, table with slot 4, through which the cords ¢ pass; @, staples by 
which the lower ends of the cords are held from passing through the 


slot when stretched; ¢, adjustable bar around which the upper ends 
of the cords are looped ; /, screw-threaded rods upon which the nuts g 
are turned, to adjust the bare, #, 2’, book-sections to be stitched to 
the cords; 7, grooves cut in the backs of the sections for reception of 
the cords; 7, Πεεά]ε and thread, illustrating method of stitching, 
nected by a top crosspiece, on which strings are 
fastened, and to which the different sections of 
an intended book are successively sewed. 
sewing-silk (s6’ing-silk), n. Silk thread made 
for tailors and dressmakers, and also for knit- 


ting, embroidery, or other work. The finer and 
closely twisted is that which generally bears this name, 
the others being called embroidery-silks, floss-silk,.etc.— 
China sewing-silk, fine white sewing-silk used by glove- 
Dict. of Needlework. 


sewing-table (s0’ing-ta’bl), n. “1. A table con- 
structed to hold all the implements for needle- 
work.—2. In bookbinding, a table for the sew- 
ing-press to stand upon. 
sewn (son). A past participle of sewwt!. 
sewster (s6’stér), 7. [< ME. sewstare, sowstare, 
ς sewl + -ster. Cf. seamster and spinster.] A 
woman who sews; aseamstress. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng. ] 
Sewstare, or sowstare (sowares). Sutrix. 
Prompt, Parv., p. 454. 
At every twisted thrid my rock let fl 
Unto the sewster, who did sit me nigh. 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 
sewtt, ». and v. An obsolete spelling of suit. 
sex! (seks), ». [< ME. sexe, cexe, < OF. (and F.) 

sexe = Pr. sexe = Sp. Pg. sexo = It. sesso, < L. 
sexus, also 86618, sex; perhaps orig. ‘ division,’ 
i. e. ‘distinction,’ < secare, divide, cut: | see 
secant. <A less specific designation for ‘sex’ 
was L. genus = Gr. γένος, sex, gender: see gen- 
der, genus.| 1. The character of being either 
male or female; the anatomical and physio- 
logical distinction between male and fatale, 
evidenced by the physical character of their 
generative organs, and the part taken by each 
in the function of reproduction; gender, with 
reference to living organisms. Sex is proper! 

predicable only of male or female, those organisms whic 

are neither male nor female being sexless orneuter. But 
the two sexes are often combined in the same individual, 


then said to be hermaphrodite or monecious. Sex runs 
nearly throughout the animal kingdom, even down to the 


- 


sexagene (sek’sa-jén), n. 


sexagene 


protozoans, with, however, many exceptions hereand there 
among hermaphrodites. The distinction of sex is proba- 
bly the most profound and most nearly universal single 
attribute of organized beings, and among the higher ani- 
mals at least it is accompanied or marked by some psycho- 
logical as well as physical characteristics. The essential 
attribute of the male sex is the generation of spermatozoa, 
that of the female the generation of ova, accomplished in 
the one case by a testis or a homologous organ, and in 
the other ty an ovary or a homologous organ. The act 
of procreation or begetting in the male is the uniting of 
a spermatozoén to an ovum; the corresponding function 
in the female is the fecundation of an ovum by a sperma- 
tozo6n, resulting in conception or impregnation. The or- 
gans by which this result is accomplished are very varied in 
physical character; and various organs which characterize 
either sex, besides those directly concerned in the repro- 
ductive act, are known as secondary sexual characters. 
See gender, generation, reproduction, and quotation from 
Buck under sexuality, 1. 


Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man-like, but different sez. Milton, P.L, viii. 471. 
2. Hither one of the two kinds of beings, male 
and female, which are distinguished by sex; 
males or females, collectively considered and 
contrasted. 


Think you I am no stronger than my sez, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded? 
Shak., J. C. , ii. 1. 296. 


Which two great sexes animate the world. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 151. 
3. Especially, the female sex; womankind, by 
way of emphasis: generally with the definite 
article. 


Twice are the Men instructed by thy Muse, 
Nor must she now to teach the Sex refuse. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


Not that he had no cares to vex ; 
He loved the Muses and the sez. 
Byron, Mazeppa, iv. 

4, In bot., the character or structure of plants 
which corresponds to sex in animals, there 
being, except in the lowest groups, a clear dif- 
ferentiation of male and female elements. In 
flowering plants the male organ is the stamen, the female 
the carpel; in cryptogams different designations are used 
according to the class of plants, as antheridium, archego- 
nium, etc. See malel, a., 2,and n.,2; female, n., 2(b), and 
a., 2(b); and Linnean system, under Linnean.—The fair 
sex, the gentile (or gentler) sex, the softer sex, the 
weaker sex, the female sex collectively; womankind. 
[Chiefly collog.]/—The sterner sex, the male sex collec- 
pci opposed to the gentle (or gentler) sex. [Chiefly 
collogq.] 


sex! (seks), v. t.. [< sexl,n.] Το ascertain the 
sex of (a specimen of natural history); mark 
or label as male or female. [Collogq.] 
The still more barbarous phrase of “ collecting a speci- 
men” and then of “‘sexing” it. 
A, Newton, Zoblogist, 3d ser., XTI. 101. 
sex? a. and π. An obsolete or dialeetal form 
of sia. | 
βοχαἀθοίτια] (sek-sa-des’i-mal), a. [Prop.*sex- 
decimal, ς Li. sexdecim, sedecim, sixteen, < sex, = 
E. six, + decem = EK. ten.] Sixteenth; relating 
to sixteen. 
sexagecuple (sek-saj’e-ki-pl); a. [Irreg. and 
barbarous; < L. sexag(inta), sixty, + +c-uple, as 
in decuple.| Proceeding by sixties: as, a sex- 
agecuple ratio. Pop. Encyc. (Imp. Dict.) 
sexagenal (sek-saj’e-nal), a. [< L. sexageni, 
sixty each (see sexagenary), + -al.] Same as 
sexagenary. 
sexagenarian (sek’sa-je-na‘ri-an),a.andn. [< 
L. sexagenarius, belonging to sixty (see sexage- 
nary), + -απ.] TI, a. Sixty years old; sexage- 


nary. | 
ΤΠ. η. A person sixty years of age, or between 
sixty and seventy. 
sexagenary (sek-saj’e-na-ri),;a. and. [<¢ OF. 
sexagenaire, Ε', sexagénaire = Sp. Pg. sexagena- 
rio = It. sessagenario, < L. sexagenarius, belong- 
ing to sixty, < sexageni, sixty each, distributive 
of sexaginta, sixty, = E. sixty: see sixty.] I. 
a. Pertaining to the number sixty; composed 
of or proceeding by sixties; specifically, sixty 
years old; sexagenarian. Also sexagenal. 


I count it strange, and hard to understand, 
That nearly all young poets should write old ; 
That Pope was sexagenary at sixteen, 
And beardless Byron academical. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, i. 


Sexagenary arithmetic. Same as sexagesimal arithme- 
tic (which see, under sexagesimal).—Se cycle. 


xage 
See cycle1.— toes some f table, a table of proportional 
parts for units and sixtieths. : 


ΤΙ. n.; pl. sexagenaries (-riz). 1, A’sexage- 
narian. 

The lad can sometimes be as dowff as a sexagenary like 
myself. Scott, Waverley, xliii. 


2. Athing composed of sixty parts or contain- 


ing sixty. 

[< L. sexageni, sixty 
each: see sexagenary.| An arc or angle of 60°; 
a sixth of a circumference. See sexagesimal 
fractions, under sexagesimal. 








sexagene 


Astronomers, for speed and more commodious calcula- 
tion, have devised a peculiar manner of ordering numbers 
about their circular motions, by sewagenes and sexagesms, 
by signs, degrees, minutes, etc. 

Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 


Sexagesima (sek-sa-jes’i-mi), ».. [Earlier in 
K. form, ME. seaagesym, < OF. sexagesime, F. sex- 
agésime = Sp. sexagésima = Pg. sexagesima = 
It. sesagesima; < ML, sexagesima, se. dies, the 
sixtieth day, fem. of L. sewagesimus, earlier sex- 
agensimus, sexagensumus, sixtieth, for *sexagen- 
timus, ordinal of sexaginta, sixty: see sexage- 
nary, sicty.| (The second Sunday before Lent. 
See Septuagesima. 

sexagesimal (sek-sa-jes’i-mal), a. andm. [1.. 
sexagesimus, sixtieth (see Sexagesima), + -al.] 
I. a. Sixtieth; pertaining to the number sixty. 
-_~Sexagesimal or sexagenary arithmetic, a method 
of computation by sixties, as that which is used in divid- 
ing minutes into seconds. It took its origin in Baby- 
lon.—Sexagesimal fractions, or sexagesimals, frac- 
tions whose denominators_proceed in the ratio of sixty: 
as, gy, » στὰσο. _ These fractions are also called astro- 
nom JSractions, because formerly there were no others 

used in astronomical calculations. They are still retained 

in the division of the circle and of the hour. ‘The circle 
is first divided into six sexagenes, the sexagene into sixty 
degrees, the degree into sixty minutes, the minute into 
sixty seconds, and so on. The hour is divided like the 
degree; and in old writers the radius of a circle in the 
same manner. 

See I. 


ΤΙ. ». A sexagesimal fraction. 
sexagesimally (sek-sa-jes’i-mal-i), adv. By six- 
ties. | 
So. the talent of the 80 


divided for the mina whic 
lon. 


sexagesm (sek’sa-jesm), 7. 
sixtieth: see Sexagesima. | 
any unit. See sexagene. | 

Sexagesymt, ”. A Middle English form of Sex- 
αφεβίπια. 

sexangle (sek’sang-gl), n. [< L. sexangulus, 
six-cornered, hexagonal, < sex, six, + angulus, 
angle. ] In geom., a figure having six angles, 
and consequently six sides; a hexagon. 

sexangled (sek’sang-gld), a. 
-ed2,| Same as sexangular. 

sexangular (sek-sang’gi-lir), a, [< L. sexan- 
gulus, hexagonal (see sexangle), + -ar3.] Hav- 
ing six angles; hexagonal. 

sexangularly (sek-sang’gi-lir-li), adv. With 
six angles; hexagonally. 

sexation (sek-sa’shon), n. [< sexl + -ation.] 
Sexual generation; genesis by means of oppo- 
site sexes. See generation. 

sexcentenary (sek-sen’te-na-ri), a. andn. [< 
L. sex, six, + E. centenary.] I, a. Relating to 
or consisting of six hundred, especially six hun- 
dred years; madeup of or proceeding by groups 
of six hundred. 

Bernoulli’s Seacentenary Table. 
Philosophical Mag., XXV. 2d p. of cover. 
Oxford was represented at the sexcentenary festival of 
the University of Moprales, 
he Academy, May 31, 1890, p. 571. 
II. x.; pl. sexcentenaries (-riz)... 1. That which 
consists of or comprynendé six hundred (eom- 
monly the space of six hundred years).—2, A 
six-hundredth anniversary. 

sexdigitate (seks-dij’i-tat), a.” [< Τι. sex, six, 
+ digitus, finger: see digitate.] Having. six 
fingers or toes on one or both hands or feet, as 
an anomaly of occasional occurrence in man; 
six-fingered or six-toed. See cut under poly- 
dactylism. Also sedigitated. 

sexdigitism (seks-dij’i-tizm), η. [< L. sez, six, 
+ digitus, a finger, + -ism.] The. possession 
of six fingers or toes on one or both hands or 
feet; the state of being sexdigitate. Itis a par- 
ticular case of the more comprehensive term 

polydactylism. 

saxdigitist (seks-dij’i-tist), η. [As sexdigit(ism) 
+ ~st.] A six-fingered or six-toed person; 
one who or that which exhibits or is character- 
ized by sexdigitism. 

sexed (sekst), a. [ζ sexl + -ed2.] 1. Having 
sex; sexual; not being sexless or neuter.— 2, 
Having certain qualities of either sex. 

Stay, Sophocles, with this tie up my sight; 
Let not soft nature so transform’d be 
_ (And lose her gentle sex’d humanitie) 


To make me see my Lord bleed. 
Beau. and Fl., Four Plays in One. 


Shamelesse double sea’d hermaphrodites, 
Virago roaring girles. 
| John Taylor, Works (1650). (Nares.) 
sexennial (sek-sen’i-al), a. [Cf..F. sexennal; 
L. sexennium (> It. sessennio = Sp. sexenio = 
Pg. sexennio), a period of six years, < sex, six, 
annus, year: see siz and anrals.]. Lasting 


ain system was sexagesimally 
was afterwards adopted by So- 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 489. 


[ς L. sexagesimus, 
A sixtieth part of 


[As sexangle + 


5536 


six years, or happening once in six years. Imp. 
Dict. 

sexennially (sek-sen’i-al-i), adv. Once in six 
years. ͵ | 

sexfid (seks’fid), a. [ς Li. sex, six, + findere, pp. 
jissus, cleave, separate: see bite.] In bot., six- 
cleft: as, a sexfid calyx or nectary. 

sexfoil (seks’foil), π.  [< L. sex, six, + E. foil, 
€ L. folium, leaf.] 1. A plant or flower with 
six leaves.—2. In her., decorative art, arch., 
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ete., a figure of six lobes or foliations, similar 
in character to the cinquefoil. Also sisefoil (in 
heraldry). | 
sexhindmant (seks-hind’man), , [ML. or ME. 
reflex of AS. sixhynde-man, < six, syx, siex, Six, 
+ hund, hundred, + man,man.] In early Eng. 
hist., one of the middle thanes, who were as- 
sessed at 600 shillings, 
sexiant (sek’si-ant), ». A function whose van- 
ishing shows that six.screws are reciprocal to 
one. 
sexifid (sek’si-fid), a. Same as seajid. 
sexillion (sek-sil’yon), π. Same as sextillion. 
sexisyllabic (sek’si-si-lab’ik), a. [<L. sem, six, 
+ syllaba, syllable, + -ic.] Having six sylla- 
bles. 
The octosyllabic with alternate sexisyllabie or other 
rhythms. Emerson, Letters and Social Aims, p. 41. 
sexisyllable (sek’si-sil-a-bl),”. [ς L. sez, six, 
+ syllaba, syllable: see syllable.] A word hav- 
ing six syllables. 
sexivalent (sek-siv’a-lent), a. [< lL. sex, six, 
+ valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, have strength or 
ower: see valent.| In chem., having an equiva- 
ence of six; capable (as an atom) of combin- 
ing with or becoming exchanged for six hydro- 
gen atoms. Also sexvalent., 
sexless (seks’les), a. [<sexl + -less.] Having, 
or as if having, no sex; not sexed; neuter as 
to gender. | 
Uttered only by the pure lips of sezless priests. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, xviii. (Davies.) 
sexlessness (seks’les-nes),. The condition or 
character of being without sex; absence of sex. 
sexlocular (seks-lok’i-lir), α. [ς L. sex, six, 
+ loculus, a cell: see locular.] Six-celled; hav- 
ing six cells, loculi, or compartments. 
sotty (seks’li), a. [ς sex1 + -ly1.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of sex, especially of the 
female sex. [Rare] 
Should I ascribe any of these things to my sealy weak- 
nesses, I were not worthy to live. : 
Queen Elizabeth. (Imp. Dict.) 
sexpartite (seks’pir-tit), a. .[< L. sex, six, + 
partitus, divided: see partite.] Consisting of 
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Sexpartite Vaulting,— Nave of Bourges Cathedral, France, 


sextant 


or divided (whether for ornament or in con- 
struction) into six parts, as a vault, an arech- 
head, or any other structure, ete. 

The arrangement and forms of the piers {of Senlis cathe- 
dral] indicate that the original vaults were sexpartite. 

C..H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 38. 

sexradiate (seks-ra’di-at), a. [< L. sex, six, + 

radius, a ray: see radiate.) Having six rays, 
as a sponge-spicule. 

Growth in three directions along three rectangular axes 
produces the primitive sexradiate spicule of the Hexacti- 
nellida. neye. Brit., XXII. 416. 

sext, sexte (sekst), ». [< F. sexte = Sp. Pg. 
sexta = It. sesta, < ML. sexta, se. hora, the sixth 
hour, fem. of L. sextus, sixth (= E. sixth), < sex, 
six: see six, sixth. Cf. siesta, from the same 
source.|] 1. Inthe Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, in religious houses, and as a deyo- 
tional office in the Anglican Church, the office 
of the sixth hour, originally and properly said 
at midday. See canonical hours, under. canoni- 
cal.— 2, In music: (a) The interval of a sixth. 
(0) In organ-building, a mixture-stop of two 
ranks separated by a sixth—that is, consisting 
of a twelfth and a seventeenth. 

sextactic (seks-tak’tik),a. [< L. sex, six,+ tac- 
tus, touch: see tact.] Pertaining toa six-pointic 
contact.—Sextactic points on a curve, points at 


which a conic can be drawn having six-pointic contact with 
the curve. 


sextain (seks’tan), n. [« F. *sextain = It. ses- 
tano, ς ML. as if *sextanus, ς L. sextus, sixth, 
ς sex, six: seo six. Cf. sestina.] A stanza of 
six lines. 

sextan (seks’‘tan), a. [ς ML. *sextanus, < L. 
sextus, sixth. Cf. sextain.] Recurring every 
sixth day.— Sextan fever. See feverl. 

sextans (seks’tanz),. [L., a sixth part, < sez, 
six: see sextant.| 1. A bronze coin of the an- 
cient Roman republic, in value one sixth of the 
as. (See.as4.) The obverse type is the head of Mercury; 


the reverse type, the prow of a vessel, and two pellets(e e) 
as the mark of value. 

2. [cap.] In astron., a constellation introduced 
by Hevelius in 1690. It represents the instrumént 
used by Tycho Brahe in Uranienborg (island of Hven, 
Sweden), but it is placed between Leo and Hydra, two 
animals of a fiery nature according to the astrologers, to 
commemorate the burning of his own instruments and 
papers in 1679. The brightest star of the constellation is of 
magnitude 4.5. Also called Uranies Sextans, and Sextant. 


sextant (seks’tant),n. [< F. sextant = Sp, sex- 
tante = Pg. sextante, seistante = It. sestante, < 
L. sextan(t-)s, a sixth part (of an as), < sextus, 
sixth, < sex, six. Cf. quadrant.] 1. In math., 
the sixth part of a circle. Henece—2, An im- 
portant instrument of navigation and survey- 
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Sextant. 


ing, for measuring the angular distance of 
two stars or other objects, or the altitude of a 
star above the horizon, the two images being 
brought into coincidence by reflection from the 
transmitting horizon-glass, lettered 6 in the 


figure. The frame of a sextant is generally made of 
brass, the arc hk being graduated upon a slip of silver. The 
handle a is of wood. The mirrors band ο are of plate- 
glass, silvered. The horizon-glass b is, however, only half 
silvered, so that rays from the horizon or other direct ob- 
ject may enter the telescope e. This telescope is carried 
in the ring d, and is capable of being adjusted, once for 
all, by a linear motion perpendicular to the plane of the 
sextant, so as to receive proper proportions of light from 
the silvered and unsilvered parts of the horizon-glass. 
The figure does not show the colored glass shades which 
may be intexposed behind the horizon-glass and between 
this and the index-glass ο, upon which the light from one 
of the objects is first received, in order to make the con- 
tactof the images more distinct. This index-glass is at- 
tached to the movablearm 7, The movable arm is clamped 
by the screw 7, and is furnished with a tangent screw j. 
The arc is read by means of a vernier carried by the arm, 


sextant 
with thereading-lensg. In the hands of a competent ob- 
server, the accuracy of work with a sextant is surprising, 


The first inventor of the seatant (or quadrant) was New- 
ton, among whose papers a description of such an instru- 
ment was found after his death — not, however, until after 
its reinvention by Thomas Godfrey, of Philadelphia, in 
1730, and, perhaps, by Hadley, in 1731. 

Chauvenet, Astronomy, II. § 78. 
3. [cap.] Same as Sextans, 2.—Box-sextant, a sur- 
veyors’ instrument for measuring angles, and for filling in 
the details of a survey, when the theodolite is used for long 
lines and for laying out the larger triangles.— Prismatic 
sextant, a sextant in which a rectangular prism takes the 
place of the common horizon-glass, and with which any 
angle up to 180° can be measured, 
[< L. sextan(t-)s + 


sextantal (seks’tan-tal), a. 
-al.} Of or pertaining to the ancient Roman 
coin called sextans; pertaining to the division 
of the as into six parts, or to a system based 
on such division. 

Bronze coins of the end of the third century, with marks 
of value and weights which show them to belong to the 
sextantal system. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 38. 

sextarius (seks-ta’ri-us), .; pl. sextarii (-1). 
[L.: see sextary1.] A Roman measure of ¢a- 
pacity, one sixth of a congius, equal tol} United 
States pints or $3 imperial pint. Several of the 
later Eastern systems had sextarii derived from 
the Roman, and generally somewhat larger. 

sextary! (seks’ta-ri), 7.3, pl. sextaries (-riz). [< 
L. sextarius, a sixth part, also a sixteenth part, 
ς sextus, sixth, < sex, six: see six, ΟΕ. sexter, 
δεβίεγ.] A sextarius. 

Then must the quantity be two drams of castoreum, one 
sextary of honey and oyle, and the like quantity of water. 

Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 49. (Halliwell.) 
sextary*t, ». Same as sextry. 

sexte, 7. See sext. 

sextent, x. An obsolete spelling of sexton. 

sextennial (seks-ten’i-al), a. [< L. sextus, 
sixth, + annus, a year, + -al. (Cf. sexennial.] 
Occurring every sixth year. 

In the seventh place, the legislatures of the several 
states are balanced against the Senate by sextennial elec- 
tions. J. Adams, To J. Taylor (Works, V1. 468). 

sexter (seks’tér), ». [Also sextar, sester; ς ME. 
sexter, sexster, sester, < OF. sextier, sestier, sep- 
tier, setier, a measure (of grain, land, wine, etc.) 
of varying value, < L. sextarius, a measure: see 
sextary1, sextarius.] A unit of capacity, ap- 
parently a small variety of the French setier. 

Weede hem wel, let noo weede in hem stande; 


V sexter shall suffice an acre lande. 
Patiadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106, 


In the time of Edward the Confessor the sheriffwick of 
Warwick, with the borough and royal manors, rendered 
£65, and ‘“‘thirty-six sextars of honey, or £24 6s. instead 
of honey (pro omnibus que ad mel pertinebant). ... Now 
. - . itrénders twenty-four sextars of honey of the larger 
measure.” Encyce. Brit., XXTV. 380. 

sextern (seks’térn), n. [< L. sex, six, + -tern, 
as in guartern.| Α set of six sheets: a unit of 
tale for paper. Encye. Brit., XVIII. 144. 

sexteryt, πι. Same as sextry.. 

sextet, sextette (seks-tet’), n. [ς L. sextus, 
sixth (see sext), + -et, -ette. Cf. sestet.] 1. In mu- 
sic: (a) A work for six voices or instruments. 
Compare quartetand quintet. Also sestet, sextuor. 
(0) A company of six performers who sing or 
play sextets.— 2. A bicycle for six riders. 

sextetto (seks-tet’td), ~. Same as sextet. 

Sextian (seks’ti-an), ». | [< Sextus (see def.) + 
-~ian.] A member of a philosophical. school. at 
Rome in the period of the empire, followers of 
Sextus Empiricus. The Sextians held views 
intermediate between those of the Cynics, 
Stoics, and Pythagoreans. 

sextic (seks’tik), a. and nm. [< L. sextus, sixth, 
+ -ic.}] I, a. Of the sixth degree; of the sixth 
order.—Sextic curve. See curve. | 

II. α. A quantic, or equation, of the sixth 
degree ; wt a curve of the sixth order.—An- 


harmonic-ratio sextic, the equation of the sixth degree 
which gives the six cross-ratios of the roots of an equation 


x of the fourth degree. 

sextile (seks’til), a. [= F. Sp. Pg. sextil = It. 
sestile, ς L. sextilis, sixth, used only in the eal- 
endar, sc. mensis, the sixth month (later called 


Augustus, August), ¢ sextus, sixth, < sea, six: see 


six. Cf. bissextile.] In astrol., noting the as-: 


pect or position of two planets when distant 
from each other sixty degrees or two signs. 
This position is marked thus, *. .The sextile, like the 
trine, was considered one of the good aspects; the square 
or quartile an evil one. Used also as a noun. 


That planet (the moon] receives the dusky light we dis- 
cern in its sextile aspect from the earth’s benignity. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xviii. 
And yet the aspect is not in trine or seztile, 
But in the quartile radiation 
Or tetragon, which shows an inclination 
Averse, and yet admitting of reception. 
Randolph, Jealous Lovers, v. 2. 
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gextillion (seks-til’yon), n. [More prop. sevwil- 
lion, < L. sex, six (sextus, sixth), + E. (m)illion.] 
According to English and original Italian nu- 
meration, a million raised to the sixth power; a 
number represented by unity with thirty-six ci- 
phers annexed; according to French numera- 
tion, commonly taught in America, a thousand 
raised to the seventh power; a thousand quin- 
tillions. [Fora mnote on the nomenclature, see 
trillion. } | 

sextillionth (seks-til’yonth), a. and η, I, a. 
Last in a series of sextillion; also, being one 
of sextillion equal parts. 

II. ». One of sextillion equal parts; the ratio 

of unity to sextillion. 

sextinet, a. [A false Latin-seeming form, with 
sense of E. sixteenth.] Sixteenth. 

From that moment to this seatine centurie (or, let me not 

be taken with a lye, five hundred ninety-eight, that wants 
but a paire of yeares to make me a true man) they [the 


sands} would no more live under the yoke of the sea. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., V1. 150). 


[Nashe seems to have considered that 1598 belonged to 
the fifteenth century —an erroneous nomenclature which 
has only of recent years passed into complete desuetude.] 

sextinvariant (seks-tin-va’ri-ant), n. [< sex- 
t(ic) + invariant.] An invariant of the sixth 
degree in the coefficients. 

sextipartite (seks’ti-piir-tit), a. [ς L. sextus, 
sixth, + partitus, pp. of partire, divide.] Made 
into six parts; consisting of six parts; sexpartite. 

sextiply (seks’ti-pli), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. sexti- 


plied, ppr. sextiplying. ([Irreg. (after multiply, 
ete.) < L. sextus, sixth, + plicare, fold.] Το 
multiply sixfold. - 


A treble paire doth our late wracke repaire, 
And sextiplies our mirth for one mishappe. 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 6. (Davies.) 


sexto (seks’td), n. [< L. (NL.) sexto (orig. in 
sexto), abl, of sextus, sixth: see sixth. Cf. quar- 
to, octavo.] A book formed by folding each 
sheet into six leaves. 

sexto-decimo (seks’td-des’i-m6),”. [L.(NL.) 
sexto decimo (orig. in sexto decimo), abl. of sex- 
tus decimus, sixteenth: sextus, sixth; decimus, 
tenth.] A sheet of paper when regularly fold- 
ed in 16 leaves of equal size; also, a pamphlet 
or book made up of folded sheets of 16 leaves: 
usually indicated thus, 16mo or 16° (commonly 


read sixteenmo). Also used adjectively. When 
the size of paper is not named, the 16mo leaf untrimmed 


is supposed to be of the size 4} by 6: inches. Also decimo- 
sexto. 
sextole (seks’t6l), n. [<L. sextus, sixth, + -ole.] 


Same as sextuplet, 2. 

sextolet (seks’t6-let),. [< sextole + -et.] Same 
as sextuplet, 2. 

sexton (seks’ton),. [Also dial. saxton (which 
appears also in the surname Saxton beside Sex- 
ton); early mod. E. also sexten, sextin; ς ME. 
sextein, sexteyne, sexesten, sexestein, contr. of sac- 
ristan, secristan, a sexton, sacristan: see sacris- 
tan. Cf. sextry, similarly contracted.] 1. An 
under-officer of a church, whose duty it is to act 
as janitor, and who has charge of the edifice, 


utensils, furniture, etc. In many instances the sex- 
ton also prepares graves and attends burials, Usually, in 
the Church of England, the sexton is a life-officer, but in 
the United States he is hired in the same manner as the 
janitor of any public building. See sacristan, 


The sexesten went [weened] welle than 
That he had be a wode man. 
MS. Cantab, Fi. ii. 38, f. 240, (Halliwell.) 


The sexton of our church is dead, 
And we do lack an honest. painful man 
Can make a grave, and keep our clock in frame. 
Dekker and Webster (?), Weakest Goeth to the Wall, iii. 1. 


They went and told the seazton, 
And the sexton toll’d the bell. 
Hood, Faithless Sally Brown. 


2. In entom., asexton-beetle; a burying-beetle; 
any member of the genus Necrophorus. See 
also cut under Necrophorus. 








Sextons, or Sexton-beetles (Vecrophorus), burying a dead bird. 


sexual 


sexton-beetle (seks’tqn-bé’tl), n. A coleop- 
terous insect of the genus .Vecrophorus: same 
as burying-beetle. 
sextoness (seks’ton-es), n. 
A female sexton. [Rare.] 
Still the darkness increased, till it reach’d such a pass 
That the seatoness hasten’d to turn on the gas. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 43. 


As the sextoness had personally seen it [the coffin of Jef- 
ferys] before 1803, the discovery of 1810 can only be called 
the rediscovery in a manner that made it more public. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., 11.162. 


sextonryt (seks’ton-ri), x. [Early mod. E. also 
sextenry ; a contraction of sacristanry, as sexton 
of sacristan; < sexton + -ry.] Sextonship. 


The same maister retayned to hymselfe but a small 
lyueng, and that was the seatenry of our lady churche in 
Renes, worthe by yere, if he be resydent, a Ο, frankes. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. excvii. 
sextonshi 


(seks’ton-ship), m. [< sexton + 
-ship.]} 


[< sexton + -ess.] 


e office of a sexton. 
sextryt (seks’tri), π. [Early mod. E, also sea- 
tery, sextary, saxtry ; < ME. sextrye, a corruption 
of sacristy: see sacristy.) A sacristy; vestry. 
A Seatry, sacrarium. Levins, Manip, Vocab., p. 105. 
Sextry land, land given to a church or religious house 
for the maintenance of a sexton or sacristan. 
sextubercular (seks-ti-bér’ki-lir), a. [< L. 
δε, Six, + tuberculum, a boil, tubercle: see tu- 
bercular.| Having six tubercles: as, a sextu- 
bercular molar. Nature, ΧΙΙ. 467. 
sextumvirate (seks-tum’vi-rat), n. [Errone- 
ously (after duumvirate) for sexvirate.] ~The 
union of six men in the same office; the office 
or dignity held by six men jointly; also, six 
persons holding an office jointly. 
A sextumvirate to which all the ages of the world can- 
not add a seventh. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 7. 
sextuor (seks’ti-ér), ». [ς L. sextus, sixth, + 
 (quatt)uor, four.] In music, same as sextet (a). 
sextuple (seks’tii-pl), a. [< OF. (and F.) sez- 
tuple=Sp. séxtuplo = Pg. sextuplo=It. sestuplo, 
< ML, asif *sextuplus, < L. sextus, sixth, + -plus, 
as in duplus, double, ete.; ef. duple, quadruple, 
septuple, οεἴο.] Sixfold; six times as much. 
Which well agreeth unto the proportion of man; whose 
length — that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto the 


sole of the foot—is seztuple unto his breadth. 
Sir Τ, Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 


Sextuple rhythm or time, in music, a rhythm charac- 
terized by six beats or pulses to the measure. It has two 
distinct forms, the one derived from duple rhythm by sub- 
dividing each part into three secondary parts, making a 
triply compound duple rhythm; and the other derived 
from triple rhythm by subdividing each part into two 
secondary parts, making a duply compound triple rhythm. 
The term is usually applied to the former, especially when 
indicated by the rhythmic signature § or §. 


sextuple (seks’ti-pl), ο. t.; pret. and pp. sea- 
tupled, ppr. sextupling. [ς sextuple, α.] To 
multiply by six. 


We have sextupled our students. 


Maine, Village Communities, p. 248. 

sextuplet (seks’ti-plet), n. [< sextuple + -et.] 
1. A union or combination of six things: as, 
a, sextuplet of elliptic springs.—2. In music, a 
group of six notes to be performed in the time 
of four; a doubletriplet. Also sestole, sextole, 
sextolet, etc. Compare triplet, decimole, ete.— 
3. A bicycle for six riders. 

sextuplex (seks’ti-pleks), ο. {. [« *sextuples, 
a., «Li. sextus, sixth, + -plex as in κά ωρςς, 
οίο.] In ¢eleg., to render capable of conveying 
six messages at the same time. 

If the line is already duplexed, the pnonopnore will 
quadruplex it. If it is already quadruplexed, the phono- 
phore will seatuplex or octuplex it. ; 

Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XTV. 6. 
sextus (seks’tus), π. [ML., sixth: see sext, 
sixth.} In medieval music for more than four 
voice-parts, the second additional voice or part. | 
sexual (sek’si-al), a. [= F. sexuel = Sp. Pg. 
sexual = It. sesswale, < L. sexualis, < sexus 
(sexu-), sex: see sexl,] 1. Of or pertaining to 
sex or the sexes in general: as, sexual char- 
acteristics.—2. Distinetive’ of sex, whether 
male or female; peculiar to or characteristic 
of either sex; genital: as, sexual organs; the 
sexual system.— 8. Of the two sexes; done by 
means of the two sexes; reproductive: as, sex- 
ual intercourse; sexual reproduction.—4.. Pe- 
culiar to or affecting the sexes or organs of sex; 
venereal: as, sexual disease or malformation. 
—5. Having sex; sexed; separated into two 
sexes; monoecious: the opposite of asexual: as, 


a sexual animal.—gecondary sexual characters 
some or any characteristics, not immediately concerned 
in reproduction, which one sex has and the other sex has 
not ; any structural peculiarity, excepting the organs of 
generation, which distinguishes male from female. Thus, 
the hair on a man’s face and breast, the antlers of the 
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deer, the train of the peacock or any other difference in 
the plumage of a bird between the male and the female 
the scent-glands of any male, the claspers of a fish, and 
many other features are regarded as secondary sexual 
characters, and are concerned in sexual selection.— Sex- 
ual affinity. (a) The unconscious or instinctive attrac- 
tion of one sex for the other, as exhibited by the prefer- 
ence or choice of any one individual, rather than of any 
other, of the opposite sex, as a matter of sexual selection. 
In man such selection is often called elective afinity (after 
Goethe). (0) Such degree of affinity between the sexes of 
ditferent species as enables these species to interbreed 
or hybridize, Sexual dimorphism, difference of form 
or of other zoélogical character in the members of either 
sex, but not of both sexes, of any animal. Thus, a species 
of cirripeds which has two kinds of males, or a species of 
butterflies whose females are of two sorts, exhibits sexual 
dimorphism. 116 term properly attaches to the adults 
of perfectly sexed animals, and not to the many instances 
of dimorphism among sexless or sexually immature or- 
ganisms. Thus, the honey-bee is not a case of sexual 
dimorphism, as there is only one sort of perfect males 
(the drones) and one of perfect females (the queen), 
though the hive consists mostly of a third sort of bees 
(workers or undeveloped females). Sexual dimorphism 
is common among invertebrates, rare in the higher ani- 
mals.— Sexual method, in bot., same as seaual system 
(o).— Sexual organs, organs immediately concerned in 
sexual intercourse or reproduction; the sexual system. 
— Sexual reproduction, reproduction in which both 
sexes concur; gamogenesis.— Sexual selection. See se- 
lection.— Sexual system. (a) In zoél. and anat., the 
reproductive system ; the, sexual organs, collectively con- 
sidered. (0) In bot., a system of classification. founded 
on the distinction of sexes in plants, as male and female. 
Also called sexual method, artificial system, Linnean system. 
See Linnean. 


sexualisation, sexualise. 
sexualize. 

sexualist (sek’si-al-ist), m. [< sexual + -ist.] 
One who maintains the doctrine of sexes in 
plants; one who classifies plants by the sexual 
system. 

sexuality (sek-si-al‘i-ti),m. [< sexwal.+ -ity.] 
1. The character of sex; the state of being 
sexual or sexed or having sex; the distinction 
between the sexes; sex in the abstract. 

It was known even before the time of Linnzeus that cer- 

tain plants produced two kinds of flowers, ordinary open, 
and minute closed ones ; and this fact formerly gave rise 


to warm controversies about the sexuality of plants. 
Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 310. 


Sex is a term employed with two significances, which 
are often confused, but which it is indispensable to dis- 
tinguish accurately. Originally sex was applied to the or- 
ganism as a whole, in recognition of the differentiation of 
the reproductive function. Secondarily, sex, together 
with the adjectives male and female, has been applied to 
the essential reproductive elements, ovum and spermato- 
zoon, Which it is thefunction of the sexual organisms (or 
organs)to proluce. According to a strict biological defi- 
nition sexuality is the characteristic of the male and fe- 
male reproductive elements (genoblasts), and sex of the 
individuals in which the reproductive elements arise. A 
man has sex, a spermatozoon sexuality. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V1. 436. 


2. Recognition of sexual relations. [Rare.] 


You may. . . say again, as I have heard you say ere now, 
that the popular Christian paradise and hell are but a 
Pagan Olympus and Tartarus, as grossly material as Ma- 
homet’s, without the honest thoroughgoing sexuality 
which, you thought, made his notion logical and consis- 
tent. Kingsley, Yeast, viii. (Davies.) 

sexualization (sek’sii-al-i-za’shon),». [< sez- 
ualize + -ation.] The attribution of sex or of 
sexuality to (a person or thing). Also spélled 
sexualisation. [Rare.] 

Weare inclined to doubt Pott’s confident assumption 
that sexualization is a necessary consequence of personifi- 
cation. . , Classical Rev., ITT. 391. 
sexualize (sek’sii-al-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
sexualized, ppr. sexualizing. [< sexual + -ize.] 
To separate by sex, or distinguish as sexed; 
confer the distinction of sex upon, as a wor 
or a thought; give sex or gender to, as male or 
female. Also spelled sexualise. 
Sexualizing, as it were, all objects of thought. 
Whitney, Lang. and Study of Lang., p. 215. 
sexually (sek’sii-al-i), adv.. By means of sex; 
in the sexual relation; after the manner of the 
sexes: as, to propagate sexually. 

sexus (sek’sus),”.; pl. sewus. [L.] Sex; also, 
either sex, male or female. 

sexvalent (seks’va-lent), a. 
len 


See sexualization, 


Same as sexiva- 


8671, v. An obsolete form of δαγ1. . 

sey‘t. A Middle English form of the preterit of 
seel, | 

sey’, υ. A Scotch form of siel. 

sey+t, n.andv. Same as say?, say. 

sey® (sa),”. [Prob.< Icel. segi, sigi, a slice, bit, 
akin to sdg, a saw, saga, cut with a saw, ete.: 
see sawl, The word spelled scye appears to be 
the same, misspelled to,simulate F. scier, eut.] 
Same as scye. ([Seotch.] 

seybertite (si’bért-it), n. [Named after H. Sey- 
bert, an American mineralogist (1802-83). ] 
mineral., same as clintonite. 
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Seychelles cocoanut. Same as double cocoa- 
nut (which see, under cocoanut). 

seyd, x. Same as sayid. 

seyet, seynt. Middle English past participles 
ot see. 

seyghet. A Middle English form of the preterit 
οἱ 66ε1. 

Seymeria (s6-mé’ri-i), n. [NL., named after 

enry Seymer, an English amateur naturalist. ] 

A name given by Pursh in 1814 to Afzelia, a 
genus of plants of the family Scrophulariacee, 


tribe Gerardiex. It is characterized by bractless 
flowers with a bell-shaped calyx having narrow and slen- 
der lobes, a short corolla-tube with broad open throat and 
five spreading lobes, four short woolly stamens, smooth 
and equal anther-cells, and a globose capsule with a com- 
pressed pointed or beaked apex. There are 10 species, of 
which one is a native of Madagascar and the rest all of 
the United States and Mexico. They are erect branching 
herbs, often turning black in drying, usually clammy- 
hairy, and bearing chiefly opposite and incised leaves, and 
yellow flowers in an interrupted spike or raceme. For 
Afzelia macrophylla, of the Mississippi valley, see mui- 
len foxglove, under foxglove. 


seyndt. <A Middle English past participle of 
SENGE, SINGEs 

seyntt, π. A Middle English spelling of saint1. 

seyntuariet, 7. A Middle English form of sane- 
tuary. 

sey-pollack, x. The coalfish. [Loeal, Eng.] 

sf. An abbreviation of sforzando or sforzato. 

sfogato (sfd-gii’td), α. [It., pps of sfogare, evap- 
orate, exhale, vent.] Exhaled; in music, not- 
ing a passage to be rendered in a light, airy 
manner, as if simply exhaled.—goprano sfogato, 


a thin, high soprano. 

’sfoott (sfut), interj. [Also written ’udsfoot, 
’odsfoot; abbr. ς God’s foot; ef. ’sblood.| A 
minced imprecation. 

*Sfoot, 11 learn to conjure and raise devils. 
Shak., 'T.. and C., ii, 3. 6. 

*Sfoot, what thing is this? 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
sforzando (sfor-tsiin’dd), α. [It., ppr. of sfor- 
zare, force, < L. ex, out, + ML. fortia, foree: see 
JSorcel.|] In music, forced or pressed; with. sud- 
den, decided energy or emphasis: especially 
applied to a single tone or chord which is to be 
made particularly prominent. Abbreviated sf. 


and | ον ormarked >, A.—Sforzando pedal. See 


dal, 
sforzato (sfor-tsi’to), a. [It., pp. of sforzare, 
force: see aerennga.| Same as sforzando. 
sfregazzi (sire-giit’si), πι. [It., < sfregare, rub, 
< L. ex, out, + fricare, rub: see friction.] In 
painting, a mode of glazing adopted by Titian 
and other old masters for soft shadows of 
flesh, etc. It consisted in dipping the finger in the 


color and drawing it once, with an even movement, along 
the surface to be painted.; Fairholt. 


sfumato (sfj-mii’to), a. [It., smoked, <¢ L. ez, 
out, + fumatus, pp. of fumare, smoke: see fume, 
ο.] In painting, smoked: noting a style of paint- 
ing wherein the tints are so blended that out- 
lines are scarcely perceptible, the effect of the 
whole being indistinct or misty. 

sfz. An abbreviation of sforzando or sforzato. 

sgraffiato (sgraf-fii’to), n.; pl. sgraffiati (-ti). 
Same as sgrafito. 

sgraffito (sgraf-f6’to), n.; pl. sgraffiti (ti). [It.: 
see grafito.) 1. Same as grajito decoration 
(which see, under graffito). 

Its [the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry’s] exterior 
is beautifully adorned by syrafiti frescoes and majolica 
medallions of celebrated artists and masters. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. στι. 
2. A kind of pottery made in Europe and 
formerly in Pennsylvania, in which a clay of 
different color is laid upon another and the 
pattern is produced by cutting away the outer 
layer, as in cameos and cameo-glass. 
A rude kind of sgragito ware was also made in Ger- 
many and Holland during the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Encye. Brit., XIX. 051. 
sh. [ME. sh, ssh, sch, occasionally ch, ss, x, ear- 
lier sc, partly an assibilated form of AS. sc (as 
in most of the following words in sh-, as well, 
of course, medially and terminally, in man 
others), partly when medial representing OF. 
-ss-, a8 in the verbal termination -ish2; the AS. 
sc = OS. sk, se = OF ries. sk = D. sch = MLG. 
LG. sch = OHG. se, sk, MHG. G. sch = Icel. sk 
= Sw. Dan. sk = Goth. sk. The palatalization, 
so called, of the orig. 6 or k, which, when the ο 
or k was not preceded by s, became OF. and 
ME. ch, mod. E. ch (pron. tsh), mod. F. ch (pron. 
sh), led to the change of s, as combined with the 
palatalized ¢ or k, into another sibilant, which 
in the earlier Teut., as well as in L. and Gr., 
was unknown, or was not alphabetically repre- 
sented, and which, at first represented by sc, 


shab (shab), ». 


shabbedt (shab’ed), a. 


shabrack (shab‘rak), n. 


shack 


later commonly by sch and espe ymr~é by ch, 
68, ΟΥ x, came to be written reg. sh. The cum- 
brous form sch, representing the same sound, is 
still retainedinGerman. (See S.) Many words 
exist in E.in both the orig. form sc- or sk- (88 
scab, scot?, scrub1, ete.) and the assibilated form 
in sh- (as shab, shot?, shrub1, ete.).] A digraph 
representing a simple sibilant sound akin to s. 
See S, and the above etymology. 


sh,. An abbreviation of shilling. 
sha (shi), 1. 


{[Chin.] A very light, thin silken 

material made in China; silk gauze. 

[< ME. shab, *schab ; an assibi- 
lated form of scab, n. Cf. shabby.] 1+. A scab. 

He shrapeth on his.shabbes. 
Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 239. 

2. A disease incident to sheep; a kind of itch 
which makes the wool fall off; scab: same as 
ray® or rubbers. 

shab (shab), v. [An assibilated form of scab, v.; 
ef, shab, n.} 1. trans. To rub or scratch, as a 
dog pr cat scratching itself.—To shab off, to get 
rida ot, 


How eagerly now does my moral friend run to the devil, 
having hopes of profit in the wind! I have shabbed him 
of purely. Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, iv. 3. (Davies.) 

ΤΙ. intrans. To play mean tricks; retreat or 
skulk away meanly or clandestinely. [Old 


eant. 

[ς ME. shabbid, shab- 
byd, schabbed; < shab + -ed2.] 1. Seabby; 
mangy. 

All that ben sore and shabbid eke with synne 
Rather with pite thanne with reddour wynne. 
Lydyate. (Halliwelt.) 
Thyne sheep are ner al shabbyd. 

Piers Plowman (C), x. 264. 

2. Mean; shabby. 


They mostly had short hair, and went in a shabbed con- 
dition, and looked rather like prentices. 
A. Wood, Athenee Oxon., IT. 743. (Todd.) 
shabbily (shab’i-li), adv. Ina shabby manner, 
in any sense of the word shabby. 
shabbiness (shab’i-nes), ». Shabby character 
or condition. Especially (a) A threadbare or worn- 
out appearance.. (0) Meanness or paltriness of conduct. 
shabb et, . See shable. 
shabby (shab’i), a. 
scabby.] 1. Scabby; mangy. 
Mean; base; scurvy. 
They were very shabby fellows, pitifully mounted, and 
worse armed. Clarendon, Diary, Dec. 7, 1688. 
He’s a shabby body, the laird ο) Monkbarns;... he'll 
make as muckle about buying a fore quarter o’ lamb in 
August as about a back sey ο beef. Scott, Antiquary, xv. 
8. Of mean appearance; noting clothes and 
other things which are much worn, or evidence 
poverty or decay, or persons wearing such 
clothes; seedy. 
The dean was so shabby, and look’d like a ninny. 
Swift, Hamilton’s Baron, an. 1729. (Richardson.) 
The necessity of wearing shabby coats and dirty shirts. 
Macaulay. 


Her mother felt more and more ashamed of the shabby 
fly in which our young lady was conveyed to and from 
her parties— of her shabby fly, and of that shabby cavalier 
who was in waiting sometimes to put Miss Charlotte into 
her carriage. Thackeray, Vhilip, xxii. 


They leave the office, the cotton-broker keeping up a 
fragmentary conversation with the shabby gentleman. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 158. 

shabby-genteel (shab’i-jen-tél’),a. Retaining 

in present shabbiness traces of former gentility ; 
aping gentility, but really shabby. 

As... Mrs.Gann had .. . only 600. left, she was obliged 
still to continue the lodging-house at Margate, in which 
have occurred the most interesting passages of the shabby 
genteel story. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, ix. 

shablet (shab’l), ». [Also shabble; a var. of 
sable2, itself an obs. var. of sabre, saber: see 
saber.| A saber. {It is defined in 1680 as shorter 
than the sword, but twice as broad, and edged 
on one side only. | 

[He was] mounted upoh one of the best horses in the 


kingdom, with a good clashing shable by his side. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 42. 


He tugged for a second or two at the hilt of his shabble, 
. finding it loth to quit the sheath. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xxviii. 

[Also schabrack, 
schabraque (< F.); = D. Sw. schabrak = Dan. 
skaberak = F, chabraque, schabraque, ¢ G. schab- 
racke, < Pol. czaprak = Russ. chapraki= Sloven. 
chaprag = Lith. shabrakas = Lett. shabraka = 
Hung. esdbrdg, ¢ Turk. shabraq. | A saddle- 
cloth or housing used in modern European 
armies. 

shack! (shak), v.i: [A dial. var. of shake.] 1. 
To be shed or fall, as corn at harvest.—2. To 
feed on stubble, or upon the waste corn of the 


[An assibilated form of 
Halliwell.—2. 





* 


shack? (shak), v. 


shack? (shak), n. 


shackaback (shak’a-bak), n. 


shack 


field.—3. To hibernate, as an animal, especial- 

ly the bear: also said of men who ‘‘lay up” or 

‘hole up” for the winter, or go into winter 

quarters. [Western U. Β.] 

shack! (shak),”. [<shackl,v.] 1.Grain fallen 
from the ear and eaten by hogs, ete., after har- 
vest; also, fallen mast or acorns. [Prov. Eng. ] 
—2, Liberty of winter pasturage. [Prov. Eng. ] 

- —8. In the fisheries, bait picked up at sea by 
any means, as the flesh of porpoises or of sea- 
birds, refuse fish, ete., as distinguished from 
the regular stock of bait carried by the vessel 
or otherwise depended upon. Also shack-bait. 
[New Eng.]—4. [< Nahuatl wacalli, a hut(?). 
J. Platt, Jr.) A very roughly built house or 
cabin, especially such @ one as is put up for 
temporary occupation while securing a claim 
under the preémption laws. [Western Ὁ. Β.] 


η] 
The only. . . thing in the shape of a boat on the Little 
Missouri was a small flat-bottomed scow in the possession 
of three hard characters who lived in a shack or hut some 
twenty miles above us. The Century, XXXVI. 42. 
Common of shack, the right of persons occupying lands 
lying together in the same common field to turn out their 

cattle after harvest to feed promiscuously in that field. 


[Origin obscure; perhaps a 
particular use of shack!; ef. shake and shog in 
like senses.] 1. intrans. To rove about, as a 
stroller or beggar. 

ΤΙ. trans. To go after, as a ball batted to a 
distance. [Loeal, U.S.] 
[Cf. shack2, v.] A strolling 
vagabond; a shiftless or worthless fellow; 
tramp. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.] 

Great ladies are more apt to take sides with talking flat- 


tering Gossips than such a shack as Fitzharris. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 293. (Davies.) 
I don’t believe Bill would have turned out such a miser- 
able shack if he’d a decent woman for a wife. 
New England Tales. 


Same as shack- 


bag. ov. Eng. ] 


shackatoryt (shak’a-td-ri), m. [Origin obscure: 


f 


shack-bait (shak’bat), n. 


said to be ‘‘for shake a Tory” (Imp. Dict.), 
where Tory is presumably to be taken in its 
orig. sense.] An Irish hound. 

Noshackatory comes neere him; if hee once get the start, 


hee’s gone, and you gone too. 
The Wandering Jew. (Halliwell.) 


That Irish shackatory beat the bush for him. 
Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, ii. 


-shackbag (shak’bag), π. [Also shackaback ; ef. 


shake-rag and shake-bag.} An idle vagabond. 
[Prov. Eng.] . 
Same as shack, 3. 


shack-bolt(shak’bdlt),n. Same asshackle-bolt,3. 


shacked (shakt), a. 


A dialectal variant of 
shagqged. 


shack-fisherman (shak’fish’ér-man), n. A ves- 


sel which uses shack for bait. 


shack-fishing (shak’fish’ing), mn. Fishing with 


shack for bait. 


shackle! (shak’l),. [Early mod. E. also shack- 


il; < ME. schakkyl, schakylle, schakle, secheakel, 
ς AS. sceacul, scacul, sceacel, scecel, shackle, 
fetter, prob. also in the general sense, ‘a link or 
ring of a chain’ (= MD. schaeckel, later schakel, a 
link of a chain, ring of anet, = Icel. skdkull, the 
pole of a carriage, = Sw. skakel, the loose shaft 
of a carriage (cf. Sw. dial. skak, a chain), = 
Dan. skagle, a trace for a carriage); lit. ‘a 
shaking thing,’ with adj, suffix -ol, -ul, ς sceacan, 
scacan, shake: see shake. Cf. ramshackle1.] 
1. A bent or curved bar, as of iron, forming a 
link or ΑΡΑ used independently and not form- 
ing part of a continuous chain. (α) The bar of a 

adlock which passes through the staple. (6) An iron 
ink closed by a movable bolt, Shackles are mostly used 
to connect lengths of chain cable together. See cuts 
under mooring-swivel and anchor-shackle. (ο) A long link 
securing two ankle-rings or wrist-rings together, or an 


ankle-ring to a wrist-ring, so as to secure a prisoner; 
hence, in the plural, fetters; manacles. 
What, will thy shackles neither loose nor break? 
Are they too strong, or is thine arm too weak? 
Quarles, Emblems, y. 9. 
(ἆ) A form of insulator used for supporting telegraph- 
wires where the strain is considerable. It is usually of 
porcelain, with a hole through the center through which 
a bolt passes. This bolt secures the insulating spool to 
two iron straps by which it is secured to the pole or other 
support. . 
Hence—2. Figuratively, anything which hin- 
ders, restrains, or confines. 
The fetters and shackles which it [sin] brings to enslave 
men with must be looked on and admired as ornaments. 
. Stillingfleet, Sermons, ΤΙ. iii. 
There Death breaks the Shackles which Force had put on. 
Prior, Thief and Cordelier. 
3. In her., some part of a chain or fetter used 
as a bearing, usually a single long, narrow 


shackle-bar (shak’1-biir), n. 
® shackle-bolt (shak’l-bélt), n. 
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link.—4. The wrist. [Prov. Eng.]=syn. 1 (0). 
Shackle, Gyves, Manacle, Fetter. Shackle and gyves are 
general words, being applicable to chains for either the 
arms or the legs, or perhaps any other part of the body, 
but gyves is now only elevated or poetic. By derivation, 
manacles are for the hands, and fetters for the feet. 
shackle! (shak’1), v. νι preb. and pp. shackled, 
ppr. shackling. [ς ME. schakklen, schaklen ; 
ς shacklel, π.] 1. To chain; confine with 
shackles; manacle or fetter; hence, figura- 
tively, to confine or bind so as to prevent or 
impede freeaction; clog; embarrass; hamper ; 
impede; trammel, 
You must not shackle him with rules about indifferent 
matters. Locke, Education. 
And what avails a useless brand 
Held by a captive’s shackled hand? 
Scott, Rokeby, iv. 17. 
2. To join or make fast with a shackle. 
shackle? (shak’l), ». [Dim. of shack!, or as if 
a diff. application of shackle! as ‘that which 
shakes’ in the wind, ete., ς shake, v.: see shake, 
and ef. shackle1.] Stubble. [Prov. Eng. 
shackle? (shak’l),. A raffle. [Loecal, U. Β.] 


[Πε] stated that. he went to defendant’s house on Dec. 
24, and was asked by a young man to join in a shackle for 
live tame rabbits, He consented, and a box was brought 
containing three threepenny pieces, and those who threw 
the highest gained the rabbits. 

Western Gazette, Jan. 30, 1885, quoted in Ν, and Q., 6th 

[ser., XI. 245, 


The coupling-bar 
[U. 8.] 

1. A bolt havy- 
ing a shackle or elevis on the end.—2. A bolt 
which is passed through the eyes οἳ 4 clevis or 
shackle. ZL. H. Knight.—3. A shackle. Also 
shack-bolt.—4. In her., a bearing representing 
a fetlock for hobbling a horse. Compare span- 
celed. Also called prisoner’s-bolt. 

**What device does he bear on his shield?” replied Ivan- 
hoe. ‘Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield.” ‘‘A fetterlock and 
shackle-bolt azure,” said Ivanhoe; “TI know not who may 


bear the deyice, but well I ween it might now be mine 
own.” Scott, Ivanhoe, xxix. 


shackle-bone (shak’1-b6n),n. [Also Se. shackle- 
bane ; <shackle1 + bonel.] The wrist. [Scotch,] 
shackle-crow (shak’l-kro), ». A bolt-extrac- 
tor having a shackle in place of a claw, used 
on shipboard. 
shackle-flap (shak’l-flap), ». A cover for a 
manhole high is attached to the plate by a 
shackle. EH. H. Knight. 
shackle-hammedt (shak’l-hamd), a. 
legged. Halliwell, ή 
A brave bef oe Dicke, . . . his head was holden uppe 
so pert, and his legges shackle-ham’d, as if his knees had 


beene laced to his thighes with points. 
Greene, Quip for Upstart Courtier (Harl. Misc., V. 403). 


shackle-jack (shak’l-jak), ». An implement 
used to attach the thills of a vehicle to the 
shackle on the axle when a box of india-rubber 
is used to λα. rattling. 
shackle-joint (shak’]-joint),. A joint involv- 
ing the principle of the shackle. Specifically, in 
anat., a kind of articulation, 
found ‘in the exoskeleton of 
some fishes, formed ‘by the 
passing of a bony ring of one 
part. through a perforation of 
another part, the two being thus 
movably linked together: 


The spines of some Teleostei 
present us with a peculiar kind 
of articulation —a shackle-joint, 
the base of a spine forming a 
ring which passes through an- 
other ring developed from an ossicle supporting it. 

Mivart, Elem. Anat., p. 277. 


shackle-pin (shak’l-pin), η. The small pin of 
wood or iron that confines a’ shackle-bolt in 
lace. | | 

shackle-punch (shak’l-punch),». Apunchfor 
driving out shackle-bolts. 

shackle-veint (shak’l-vin), n. A vein of the 
horse, apparently the median antebrachial, 
from which blood used to be let. 


The cure is thus: let him blood of his two breast vaines, 
of his two shackle vaines, and of his two vaines above the 
cronets of his hinder hooves. 

Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 400. (Halliwell.) 


shackling (shak’ling), a. [< shackle}, taken ad- 
jectively (ef. ramshackle1), + -ing?. Cf. shackly.] 
Shackly; rickety. [U.8.] 
The gate itself was such a shackling concern a child 
couldn’t have leaned on it without breaking it down. 
J. 7. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 387. 


shack-lock (shak’lok), ». [Short for shackle- 


lock, < shackle. + lockl, n.] | A shackle-bolt; a 
sort of shackle. 


or link of a railroad-ear. 


Bow- 





Shackle-joint of a large 
spine with a bony plate of 
e skin of a siluroid fish. 


shaddock 


The swarthy smith spits in his buckehorne fist, 
And bids his men bring out the five-fold twist, 
His shackles, shacklockes; hampers, gyves, and chaines, 
His linked bolts. W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. & 
shackly (shak’li), α.. [< shack! + .-ly1;, ef. 
shackle1, shackling.) Shaky; rickety; totter- 
ing ramshackle; especially, in feeble health. 
[ . 8.] 
A very small man, slender and brittle-looking, or what 
old colored nurses call shackly. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 55. 
They had come to a short lane, from the opening of 
which was visible an unpainted and shackly dwelling. 
The Century, XX XV. 672. 


shackragt (shak’rag), n.. Same as shake-rag. 
shad! (shad), ». sing. and pl, [Early mod. E. 


*xshadde, chad; ς ME. *schad, < AS. sceadda, a 


kind of fish (explained by Somner, Lye, ete., 
as a skate, but from the form prob. the shad), 
= G. dial. schade,ashad. Cf. W.ysgadenyn (pl. 
ysgadan) = Ir. Gael. sgadan, a herring.]. 1. A 
clupeoid fish of the genus Alosa, in which there 
are no palatal teeth and the cheeks are deeper 


than they are long. Thecommon shad of America, A. 
sapidissima, is one of the most important food-fishes along 
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American Shad (Alosa sapidtssima), 


the Atlantic coast of the United States, and has lately been 
introduced.on the Pacific coast.. It is anadromous, ascend- 
ing rivers to spawn. It is usually from 18 to 28 inches long, 
of stout compressed form, the body being comparatively 
deep. The color is silvery, becoming bluish on the back, 
witha dark spot behind the opercle, and sometimes several 
others along the line dividing the color of the back from 
the white of the sides. ‘The mouth is large, the fins are 
comparatively small, and the dorsal is much nearer to the 
snout than to the base of the, caudal fin. The shad is 
taken with the seine, and is highly esteemed for its ex- 
cellent flavor. The British shad are of two species: the 
allice-shad, A. vulgaris, and the twaite, 4. Ππία. The Chi- 
riese shadiis A. reevesi. 


And there the eel and shad sometimes are caught. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 171). 
2. In the Ohio valley, a elupeoid, Pomolobus 
chrysochloris, with persistent and well-devel- 
oped teeth in the premaxillaries and front of 
the lower jaw.—3. With a ο να δης word, 
one of several other fishes. See gizzard-shad, 
and phrases below.—Green-tailed shad, hard- 
head or hard-headed shad, the menhaden. [Local, 
U. 8.]J—Long-boned shad, any food-fish of the family 
Gerridz or genus Gerres, as found along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States and in the Bermudas.—Ohio shad, 
Pomolobus chrysochloris, See def. 2.—Rebel shad, a 
small shad about as large as a herring or alewife. [Hud- 
son river.]—White-eyed shad. Same as mud-shad.— 
White shad, the true shad of America. See def. 1.— 
Yellow-tailed shad, the menhaden. [Local, U.5.] 
shad?+.. A Middle English, past participle of 
shed, 1st 
shad-bellied (shad’bel’id), a. 1. Having little 
abdominal protuberance: as, a shad-bellied per- 
son. | 
He was kind o’ mournful and thin and shad-bellied. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 8. 
2. Sloping away gradually infront; cutaway: 
as, a shad-bellied coat. 


In this Livingston Company. many wore three-cornered 
hats, shad-bellied coats, shoe and knee buckles. 


S. Judd, Margaret, i. 13. 
shad-bird (shad’bérd), ». 1. The common 
American snipe, Gallinago wilsoni or G. deli- 
cata. See cut. under Gallinago. [Delaware.] 
—2, The common European sandpiper, Trin- 
goides hypoleucus. [Shropshire, Eng.] Both 
birds are so. called with reference to their ap- 
earance at the shad-fishing season. 
shad-blossom (shad’blos’um),'m. The flower 
or bloom of the shad-bush ; also, the plant it- 
self. 
shad-bush (shad’bush), ». The June-berry 
or service-berry, Amelanchier Botryapium : 80 
named in New England because it blossoms 
just when shad appear in the rivers. (Gray.) 
The name ‘shad-bush’ is sometimes given (erroneously) 


to the flowering dogwood, Cornus florida. Also shad- 
ower. 


shadde!l+t, A Middle English preterit and past 
articiple of shed}. 
κ Επ. A Middle English form of shed2. 
shaddock (shad’ok), ». [Prob. first as shad- 
dock-tree; named after a Capt. Shaddock, who 
brought it to the West Indies, in the 17th 
century.] <A tree, Citrus decumana, of the 
orange genus; also, its fruit. The tree grows 30 or 





shaddock 


40 feet high, and is the most handsome of the genus. It 
is a native of the Malayan and Polynesian islands, now 
cultivated in many warm countries, The 
fruit is globose or pyriform and orange- 
like, but very large, weighing sometimes 
Sob λε and of a pale-yellow color; the 
pulp is yellow, green, pink, or crimson, 
and is wholesome ; the rind and partitions 
are very bitter. There are numerous va- 
rieties, some very juicy and refreshing. 
The shaddock proper is, however, gener- 
ally inferior to its smaller variety, the 
grape-fruit or pomelo, which is further 
distinguished by bearing its fruit in clus- 
ters. Both are to some extent grown in 
Florida, the latter becoming a considera- 
ble article of export to the North. Also 
mous. See grape-frutt and pomelo. Leaf of ena 

shac dowt,”. An obsolete spelling dock (crus ee 


cumana). 


of shadow. 





"Shade! (shad),. [< ME. schade (Kentish ssed), 


partly ς AS. sceadu (gen. sceadwe, sceade), f., 
partly < scead (gen. sceades, scedes), neut., shade, 
the form sceadu (gen. sceadwe, ete.) producing 
reg. E. shadow : see shadow, to which shade is re- 
lated as mead? is to meadow. Cf. shed?,n.] 1. 
The comparative obscurity, dimness, or gloom 
caused by the interception or interruption of 
the rays of light. 
The buschys that were blowed grene, 
And leued ful louely that lent grete schade. 
William of Palerne (E, E. 'T. 8.), 1. 22. 
Sit you down in the shade, and stay but a little while. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 65. 
The fainty knights were scorch’d, and knew not where 
' Το run for shelter, for no shade was near. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 382. 
2. A place or spot sheltered from the sun’s 
rays; a shaded or shady spot; hence, a secluded 
or obscure retreat. 
- Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3.1. 


These shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness. 
Bryant, Inscription for Entrance to a Wood. 
3. pl. Darkling shadows; darkness which ad- 
vances as light wanes; darkness: as, the shades 
of evening, 
Then thus. I turn me from my country’s light 


To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 9 
ο. Shak., Rich. I1., i. 3. 177. 
See, while I speak, the shades disperse away ; 
Aurora gives the promise of a dey. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
4. In painting, the dark part or parts of a pic- 
ture; also, deficiency or absence of illumination. 
"Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from sight, 
And cast in shades, what seen would not delight. 
Dryden. 
5. Degree or gradation of defective luminosity 
in a color: often used vaguely from the fact 
that paleness, or high luminosity combined with 
defective chroma, is confounded with high lu- 
minosity by itself: as, a dark or deep shade; 
three different shades of brown. See color, 
huel, and tint. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees or 
shades and mixtures, as green, scarlet, . . . and the rest, 
come in only by the eyes, , 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. iii. § 1. 

Her present winter garb was of merino, the same soft 
shade of brown as her hair. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, vi. 

It is when two shades of the same color are brought side 
by side that comparison makes them odious to each other. 

; ο. W. Holmés, Emerson, v. 
6. A small or scarcely perceptible degree or 
amount; a trace; a trifle. 

In the golden hour of friendship, we are surprised with 
shades of suspicion and unbelief. Emerson, Friendship. 


She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may fiit, 
And makes it vassal unto love. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlviii. 


7. A person’s shadow. [Poetical.] 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 
hak., Sonnets, liii. 


Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue: 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 466. 


8. The soul after its separation from the body: 
so called because supposed to be perceptible 
to the sight, but not to the touch; a departed 
spirit; a ghost: as, the shades of departed he- 
Toes. 
I shall be made, 
Ere long, a fleeting shade ; 
Pray come, 
And doe some honour to my tomb. 
Herrick, Το the Yew and Cypresse to Grace his Funerall. 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey, 
A lifeless King, a Royal Shade 1 lay. 
Prior, Solomon, ii. 
Peter Bell excited his [Byron’s] spleen to such a degree 
that he evoked the shades of Pope and Dryden, and de- 
manded of them whether it were possible that such trash 
could evade contempt? Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
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The ghost or. phantasm seen by the dreamer or the 
visionary is like a shadow, and thus the familiar term of 
the shade comes in to express the soul. 

5, B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 388. 


9. pl. The departed spirits, or their unseen 
abode ; the invisible world of the ancients; Ha- 
des: with the definite article. 

See! on one Greek three Trojan ghosts attend, 

This, my third victim, to the shades I send. 

Pope, lliad, xiii. 561. 

10. Ascreen; especially, ascreen or protection 
against excessive heat or light; something used 
to modify or soften the intensity of heat or 
light: as, a shade for the eyes; a window-shade ; 
a sunshade. : 

To keepe vs from the winde we made a shade of another 
Mat. Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s W orks, I. 204. 

He put on his grey cap with the huge green shade, and 
sauntered to the door. 

Thackeray, ¥itz-Boodle Papers, Dorothea, 
Specifically—(a) A colored glass used in a sextant or 
other optical instrument for solar observation, for toning 
down and coloring the sun’s image, or that of the hori- 
zon, in order to make the outlines more distinct and per- 
ceptible, (b) A globe, cylinder, or conic frustum of glass, 
porcelain, or other translucent material surrounding the 
flame of a lamp or candle, a gas-jet, or the like, to confine 
the light to a particular area, or to soften and diffuse it. 
fc) hollow perforated cylinder used to cover a night- 

ght. ; 

She had brought a rushlight and shade with her, which, 
with praiseworthy precaution against fire, she had sta- 
tioned in a basin on the floor. Dickens, Pickwick, xxii. 
(d) A hollow glass covering for protecting ornaments, etc., 
from dust, 

Spar figures under glass shades. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 369. 
(e) A more or less opaque curtain of linen, muslin, paper, 
or other flexible material, used at a window to exclude 
light, or to regulate the amount admitted ; a blind. Shades 
are usually attached to a roller actuated by a spring with- 

in it, or by a cord. ; 
11. Milit., same as wmbrel.—1 2}. Guise; cover. 

So much more full of danger is his vice 
That can beguile so under shade of virtue. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 
13. In entom., a part of a surface, generally 
without definite borders, where the color is 
deepened and darkened either by being inten- 
sified or by admixture of black: applied espe- 
cially to dark, ill-defined spaces on the wings of 
moths, which in some ¢ases are distinguished 
by specific names: as, the median shade.—14. 
Same as shutter (c): as, the shades of the swell- 
box in a pipe-organ.— Median shade, in entom. See 
median!.=Syn. 1. Shade, Shadow. Shade differs from 
shadow, as it implies no particular form or definite limit, 
whereas a shadow represents in form the object which in- 
tercepts the light. Hence, when we say, let us resort to 
the shade of a tree, we have no thought of form or size, as 
of course we have when we speak of measuring a pyramid 


or other object by its shadow.— 8, Apparition, Specter, etc. 
ee 


host. 
shade! (shad), v. ¢.; Ῥτεῦ. απᾶ pp. shaded, ppr. 
shading... [<shadel,n. The olderverb is shad- 
ow, q. V.; no ME. *shaden appears.] 1. To 
shelter or screen from glare or light; shelter 
from the light and heat, of the sun. 
There, while I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 
And shade our altars with their leafy greens 
I pulled a plant. ' Dryden, Eneid, iii. 35. 
Leicester drew the curtain, heavy with entwined silk 
and gold, so as completely to shade his face. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xxxii. 
2. To hide; screen; shelter; especially, to shel- 
ter or sereen from injury. 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 211. 


Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee, and protects. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 266. 


Let Myrrha weeping Aromatick Gum, 
And ever-living Lawrel, shade her Tomb. 
Congreve, On the Death of Queen: Mary. 
3. To cast a shade over; overspread with dark- 
ness, gloom, or obscurity; obscure; cast into 
the shade. 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 
Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 195. 
The Piece by Virtue’s equal Hand is wrought, 
Mixt with no Crime, and shaded with no Fault, 
Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st, 12. 
4, In drawing and painting: (a) To paint in 
obscure colors; darken. 


shadow 


7. To place something near enough to the top 
of (an open organ-pipe) to affect the vibrating 
air-column, and thus raise the pitch of its tone. 
— 8. To place (a gun-barrel) so that about half 
the interior shall be in shadow, for the purpose 
of testing the straightness of the bore. 

shade? (shad), A dialectal form of shed?2, shed}, 
and sheath. 

shaded (sha’ded), p.a. 1. Marked with gra- 
dations of color. 

Let Thalestris change herself into a motley party-col- 
oured animal: the pearl necklace, the flowered stomach- 
er, the artificial nosegay, and shaded furbelow may be of 
use to attract the eye of the beholder, and turn it from the 
imperfections of her features and shape. Us 

Steele, Tatler, No. 151. 
2. Screened; sheltered. 


He was standing with some papers in his hand by a ta- 
ble with shaded candles on it, 
° Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iii. 5. 
shade-fish (shad’fish), ». [Tr. of L. umbra, 
shade.] A book-name of the maigre. 
shadeful (shad’ful), a. [< shadel + -ful.] 
Shady. 
The eastern Avon vaunts, and doth upon her take 
To be the only child of shadeful Savernake. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 78. 
shadeless (shad’les),a. [< shade + -less.] With- 
out shade or shelter from the light, heat, or the 
like: as, shadeless streets. 
A gap in the hills, an opening 
Shadeless and shelterless. Wordsworth. 
shader (sha’dér), n. [< shadel, v., + -erl.] 
One who or that which shades. 
shade-tree (shad’tré), n. A tree planted or 
valued for its shade, as distinguished from one 
planted or valued for its fruit, foliage, beauty, 
ete. 


* 
shad-flower (shad ’flou”ér), n. 1. An abun- 


dant low herb resembling a miniature sweet 
alyssum, which blooms about the time that the 
shad appear in the riyers; the whitlow-grass, 
Draba verna. [Local, U. 8.J—2. Same as 
shad-bush. 

shad-fiy (shad’fii), πι An insect which appears 
when shad are running; a May-fly; a day-fly. 
The name is given to various Trichoptera, Plecoptera, 
and especially Ephemerida. The shad-fly of the Potomac 


river is Palingenia bilineata. See cuts under caddis- 
worm and day- fly. 


shad-frog (shad’frog),. A sort of frog, Rana 
halecina, of the United States, so called because 


it becomes active in the spring at the same time . 


thatshad begintorun. Itisalarge, handsome, 
and very agile frog, able to jump 8 or 10 feet. 

shad-hatcher (shad’hach’ér), n. One who en- 

ages in the artificial propagation of shad. 

shadily (sha’di-li), adv. In a shady manner; 
umbrageously. 

shadine (sha-dén’), .. [< shad1 +. -ine, in imi- 
tation of sardinel. | The menhaden, prepared 
and put upin oil like the sardine, Also called 
American sardine. 

shadiness (sha’di-nes),». Shady character or 
quality: as, the shadiness of the forest; the 
shadiness of a transaction. 

shading (sha’ding),. [Verbal n. of shadel, v.] 
1, The act or Brogan of making a _ shade; 
interception of light; obscuration.—2, That 
which represents the effect of light and shade 
in a drawing; the filling up of an outline. 

shading-pen (aba dinerpen n. Apen with a 
broad flat nib, which when used with the flat 
side makes a broad ink-mark, with the edge a 
narrow mark. By changing the position a great variety 
of marks useful in ornamental penmanship can be made. 

shadoet, ». An obsolete spelling of shadow. 

shadoof, shaduf (sha-déf’), n. [Ar. shaduf.] 
A contrivance extensively employed in Egypt 
and the East generally for raising water. It 
consists of a long stout rod suspended on a frame at about 
one fifth of its length from the end.: The short end is 
weighted so as to serve as the eae ee AFM of a lever, and 
from the long end a bucket is suspended by arope. The 
shadoof is.extensively used in Egypt for lifting water from 
the Nile for irrigation, The worker dips the bucket in 
the river, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, empties 
it into a hole dug on the bank, from which a runnel con- 
ducts the water to the lands to be irrigated. In the cut 
(see the following page) two shadoofs are shown, employed 


, side by side. 
(b) To mark with Shadow (shad’6), x. [Early mod. E: also shad- 


gradations of color.—5. To cover with a shade qow, shadoe; < ME. schadowe, schadewe, shadwe, 


or screen; furnish with a shade or something 
that intercepts light, heat, dust, ete.—6}, To 
typify; foreshow; represent figuratively. 
A Goddesse of great powre and soverainty, 
And in her Py toe cunningly did shade 
That part of Justice which is Equity. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. vii. 3. 
How fain would I paint thee to all men’s eyes, 
Or of thy gifts at least shade out some part! 
Sir Ρ. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 543). 


schadue, < AS. sceadu, sceado (gen. sceadwe, scea- 
de), £. (also scead (gen. sceades, scedes), neut.), 
= OS. skado =MD. schaeduwe, schaedue, schaede, 
D. schaduw = MLG, schaduwe, schadewe, schede 
= OHG..scato, MHG, schate, G. schatten = Goth. 
skadus, shadow, shade, = Olr. scath, Ir. sgath, 
Gael. sgath, shade, shadow, shelter (cf. Olr. 
scdail, shadow), perhaps= Gr. σκότος (also σκοτία), 
darkness, gloom, ¢ ska, cover; perhaps akin 


—— 








Raising Water by Shadoofs. 


also to Gr. σκιά, shade, shadow, σκηνή, a tent 
(> E. scene), Skt. chhdyd, shade, ete. Hence 
the later form shadel, α. v.] 1. The fainter 
light and coolness caused by the interruption 
or interception of the rays of light and heat 
from the sun; shade. 

Vnder a tri appeltre .. . 

That was braunched ful brode & bar gret schadue. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 754. 


And for further beautie, besides commoditie of shadow, 
they plant trees at their dores, which continue greene all 
the yeare long. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 436. 


2. pl. Same as shade, 3. 


Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. ’ 
Sir J. Denham, Destruction of Troy. 


3. Shade within defined limits; the‘dark figure 
or image projected by a body when it inter- 
cepts the light. In optics shadow may be defined as 
a portion of space from which light is shut off by an 
opaque body. Every opaque object on which light falls 
is accompanied with a shadow on the side opposite to the 
luminous body, and the shadow appears more intense in 
proportion as the illumination is stronger. An opaque 
object illuminated by the sun, or any other source of light 
which is not a single point, must have an infinite number 
of shadows, though these are not distinguishable from each 
other, and hence the shadow of such an opaque body re- 
ceived on a plane is always accompanied by a penumbra, 
or partial shadow, the complete shadow being called the 
umbra. See penumbra. 

There is another Hille, that is clept Athos, that is so 
highe that the Schadewe of hym rechethe to Lempne, 
that is an Ile. andeville, Travels, p. 16. 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball. 
Emerson, Woodnotes, ii. 
4. Anything which follows or attends a person 
or thing like a shadow; an inseparable com- 
panion. 


Sin and her shadow, Death. Milton, P. L., ix. 19. 


5+. An uninvited guest introduced to a feast 
by one who is invited: a translation of the 
Latin umbra. 

I must not have my board pester’d with shadows, 


That under other men’s protection break in 
Without invitement. 


Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iii. 1. 

6. A reflected image, as in a mirror or in 
water; hence, any image or portrait. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 


And died to kiss his shadow in the brook, 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1, 162. 


The Basutos . . . think that, if a man walks on the river 
bank, a crocodile may seize his in the water and 
draw him in. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 388. 
7. The dark part of a picture; shade; repre- 
sentation of comparative deficiency or absence 
of light. 

Take such advantageous lights, that after great lights 
great shadows may succeed. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
8. Type; mystical representation. Compare 
eidolon and paradigm. 


Types 
And shadows of that destined seed to bruise. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 233. 

9. An imperfect and faint representation ; 

adumbration; a prefiguration; a foreshowing; 
a dim bodying forth. 

The law having a shadow of good things to come, and 

not the very image of the things, can never with those 


sacrifices which they offered year by year continually 
make the comers thereunto perfect. Heb. x. 1. 


In the tee lights of heaven we perceive a shadow 

of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 

10. The faintest trace; a slight or faint ap- 
earance: as, without a shadow of doubt.—11. 
isguise; pretext; subterfuge. 


Their [the priests] teaching is but a iest and shadow to 
get money. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 915. 
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12. Anything unsubstantial or unreal, though 
having the deceptive appearance of reality; an 
image produced by the imagination. 
Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 
Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 216. 
What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue ! 
Burke, Speech at Bristol, Sept. 9, 1780. 
13. A phantom; a shade; a spirit; a ghost. 
Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel. 
Shak., Rich. III, i. 4. 53. 
Are ye alive? or wandering shadows, 
That find no peace on earth till ye reveal 
Some hidden secret? 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, i. 3. 


14, A shaded or shady spot or place; an ob- 
scure, secluded, or quiet retreat. 
In secret shadow from the sunny ray 
On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. © Spenser. 
1 go find a shadow, and sigh till he come. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 222. 
15. Shade; retirement; privacy; quiet; rest. 


Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 
when it were reason, but are impatient of privateness, 
even in age and sickness, which require the shadow. 

Bacon, Of Great Place (ed. 1887). 


16. Shelter; cover; protection; security. 
He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Ps. xci. 1. 


1 doubt not but fon honours will as well accept of this 
as of the rest, ὦ Patronize it under the shadow of your 
most noble vertues. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, Ded. 


17+. That which shades, shelters, or protects, 
as from light or heat; specifically, a sunshade, 
a parasol, or a wide-brimmed hat for women. 
Item, for a cale and shadoe 4 Sh. 
Wardship of Richard Fermor (1580). 
They [Tallipoies] haue a skin of leather hanging on a 
string about their neckes, whereon they sit bare-headed 
and bare-footed, with their right armes bare, and a broad 
Sombrero or shadow in their hands, to defend them in Sum- 
mer from the Sunne, and in Winter from the raine. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 469. 


18. A light four-cornered sail used by yachts 
in fair winds. It hasa special gaff, and is set on the 
foremast of schooners and on the mast of cutters and 
sloops, 
19. Inentom., a very slight and undefined dark- 
er color on a light ground, as on the wings of 
Lepidoptera. Barthquake-shadow. See earthquake. 
—Lime of shadows. Same as quadrat, 2.— Shadow of 
death, approach of death or dire calamity ; terrible dark- 
ness. Job iii. 5.; Ps. xxiii. 4.=§ 3. See shadel, 
shadow (shad’6),v.t. [< ME. shadwen, schadow- 
en, schadewen (Kentish ssedwi), ς AS. scead- 
wian, scadewian = 08. skadoian, skadowan = D. 
schaduwen = OLG. scadowan = OHG. scatewen, 
MHG. schatewen, G. tiberschatten = Goth. skad- 
wjan (in comp. ufar-skadwjan, overshadow) ; 
from the noun. Cf. shadel, υ.] 1. To cover 
or overspread with shade; throw into shade; 
cast'a shadow over; shade. 
With grene trees shadwed was his place. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 607. 
The warlike Elfe much wondred at this tree, 
So fayre and great, that shadowed all the ground. 
Spenser, Ε. Q., 11. vii. 56. 
As the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent.creates the shade of death. 
Tennyson, Love and Death. 


2. To darken; cloud; obscure; bedim; tarnish. 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 
"Το whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 2. 
Yet further for my paines to discredit me, and my call- 
ing it New-England, they obscured it and shadowed it with 
the title of Cannada. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IT. 262. 
3. Το mark with or represent by shading; mark 
with slight gradations of color or light; shade; 
darken slightly. 
If the parts be too much distant, . . . so that there be 
void spaces which are deeply shadowed, we are then to 


take occasion to place in those voids some fold, to make 
a joining of the parts. 


Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, xxii.. 


It is good to shadow carnations, and all yellows, 

Peacham. 

4, Torepresent in a shadowy or figurative way; 

henee, to betoken; typify; foreshow: some- 
times with forth or out. 

The next figure [on a medal] shadows out Eternity to us, 


by the sun in ore hand and the moon in the other. 
Addison, Dialogues on Medals, ii.. 


The tales of fairy-spiriting may shadow a lamentable 
verity. Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. 


5. To shelter; screen; hide; conceal; dis- 
guise. 


shad-spirit 
The dere draw to the dale, 
And leve the hilles hee, 
And shadow hem in the leves grene, 
Vndur the grene-wode tre. 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 1). 


They seek out all shifts that can be, for a time, to shad- 
ow their self-love and their own. selves. . 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 351. 


Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host. Shak., Macbeth, v. 4. 5. 
6. To attend closely, like a shadow; follow 
about closely in a secret or unobserved manner; 
watch secretly and continuously: as, to shadow 
a criminal. [Colloq.] 
shadow-bird (shad’6-bérd), x. The African 
umbre, umbrette, or hammerhead, Scopus wm- 
bretta. See cut under Scopus. 
shadowed (shad’dd), p. a. In her., same as 
entrailed, 
shadow-figure (shad’0-fig’ir), η. A silhouette. 

The shadow-jigures sold this winter by one of my in- 
formants were of Mr. and Mrs. Manning, the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Princess Royal, and the Prince of Wales. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 311. 
shadow-houset (shad’6-hous), ». A summer- 
house. 

One garden, summer, or shadowe house covered with 
blue slate, handsomely benched and waynscotted in parte. 

Archzologia, X. 419. (Davies.) 
shadowiness (shad’6-i-nes), ». Shadowy or 
unsubstantial character or quality. 
shadowing (shad’6-ing),. [< ME. shadowing; 
verbal n. of shadow.] 14. Shade. 
Narcisus, shortly to telle, 
By aventure com to that welle 
To resten hym in that shadowing. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1503. 
2. Shading; gradation of light and shade; also, 
the art of representing such gradations. 

More broken scene made up of an infinite variety of in- 
equalities and shadowings that naturally arise from an 
agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and valleys. Addison. 

shadowish (shad’6-ish),a. [< shadow + ~ish1.] 
Shadowy. [Rare.] 

Men will answer, as some have done, ‘“‘that, touching 
the Jews, first their religion was of far less perfection and 
dignity than ours is, ours being that truth whereof theirs 
was but a shadowish prefigurative resemblance.” 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, VIIL. iii. 1. 
shadowless (shad’6-les), a.  [< shadow + -less.] 
Having no shadow; hence, weird ; supernatural. 

She [the nurse] had a large assortment of fairies and 

shadowiless witches and banshees. 
Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, iii. 

shadow-stitch (shad’6-stich), π. In lace-mak- 
ing, @ mode of using the bobbins so as to pro- 
duce delicate openwork borderings and the 
like, the thread crossing from one solid part 
of the pattern to another in a sort of ladder- 
stitch. , 
shadow-test (shad’d-test), 11. 
copy. 

shadow-vane (shad’6-van), n. The part of a 
back-staff which received the shadow, and so 
indicated the direction of the sun. 

shadowy (shad’6-i),a. [< ME. shadewy ; < shad- 
ow + -y1. Cf. shady.] 1. Full of, causing, or 
affording shadow or shade; shady; hence, dark; 
gloomy. 

Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 

With shadowy forests and with champains rich’d, 


With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 65. 


The close confines of α shadowy vale. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, xiii. 
2. Faintly representative; typical. 
Those shadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 291. 
8. Like a shadow; hence, ghostlike; unsub- 
stantial; unreal; obscure; dim. 
His [the goblin’s] shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. . 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 108. 
And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 
Longfellow, A Gleam of Sunshine. 
4, Indulging in fancies or dreamy imagina- 
tions. 


Same as skias- 


Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 

Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 

Tennyson, Adeline. 

shad-salmon (shad’sam’un),”. A coregonoid 
fish, Coregonus clupeiformis, the so-called fresh- 
water herring of the Great Lakes of North 
America. See cut under whitefish. 

shad-seine (shad’san), ». See seine, 

shad-spirit (shad’spir’it), ». The common 
American snipe, Gallinago wilsoni; the shad- 
bird. See snipe, and cut under Gallinago. 








shad-spirit 


The fishermen when drawing their seines at night often 
start it from its moist resting place, and hear its sharp 
cry as it flies away through the darkness, They do not 
know the cause of the sound, and from the association 
they have dubbed its author the shad-spirit. 

G. B. Grinnell, The Century, Oct., 1883. 


shad-splech (shad’splash), ». Same as shad- 
wash. 
shaduf, x. See shadoof. 

shad-waiter (shad’wa/’tér), n. A coregonoid 
fish, the Menomonee whitefish, Coregonus quad- 
rilateralis, also called pilot-fish and roundfish. 





Shad-waiter (Coregonus guadrilateralis). 


shad-wash (shad’wosh), ». The wash, swish, 
or splash of the water made by shad in the act 
of spawning; hence, a place where shad spawn. 
The shad spawn generally at night, and select shallow 
water. They run side by side in pairs, male and female, 
and come suddenly out of the water as the female depos- 
its her spawn, and the male ejects the milt upon it. Also 
shad-splash. 4 ; : 
shad-working (shad’wér’king), η. The arti- 
ficial propagation of shad. 
shady (sha’di), a. [= . schattig; as shade + 
-yi. Cf. shadowy.] 1. Abounding with or af- 
fording shade. 
Their babble and talk νηᾶετ bushes and shadie trees, 
the first disputation and contentious reasoning. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 30. 


Shady coverts yield a cool retreat. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iv. 
2. Sheltered from glare or sultry heat; shaded: 
as, a shady place. 


Cast it also that you may have rooms. . . shady for 
summer and warm for winter. Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 


We will go home through the wood: that will be the 
shadiest way. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 
3. Such as cannot bear the light; of doubtful 
honesty or morality: as, a shady transaction. 
[Colloq.] 

There were admirers of Putney: workmen of rebellious 
repute and of advanced opinions on social and religious 
questions; nousuited plaintiffs and defendants of shady 


record, for whom he had at one time or another done what 
he could. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxv. 


His principal business seems to have been a billiard- 
marker, which he combined with much shadier ways of 
getting money. The Century, XX XV, 608. 


On the shady side of, beyond: used with reference to 
age: as, to be on the shady side of forty. [Collog.]—To 
keep shady, to keep dark. ([Slang.] 

shafflet (shaf’l), v. i. [Perhaps in part a dial. 
var. of shuffle; but cf. Se. shachle, shochle. Cf. 
also shaffling.] To walk shamblingly; hobble 
or limp. 

shaffling (shaf’ling), a. and. [Cf. shaffle, v.] 
I. a. Indolent. τα 

ΤΙ. π. An awkward, insignificant person. 
Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

shaffornet, shaffroni, 7. 
chamfron. 

Shafiite (shaf’i-it), π. [< Ar. Shdaf’i, name of 
the founder, + -ite2.] A member of one of the 
four divisions or sects into which the orthodox 
Mohammedans, or Sunnites, are divided. 

shafnett, ». [A corrupt:form of shaftment.] 

xoame 88 shaftmond. . 

shaft! (shaft), n. [< ME. shaft, schaft, scheft, 
sceft, an arrow, shaft, rod, pole (of a spear), ς 
AS. sceaft, a shaft (of a'spear), dart (= OS. skaft 
= D. schacht = MLG. LG. schacht (ch for f, as 
also in D. lucht for luft, air) = OHG. scaft, 
MHG. G. schaft = Icel. skapt, prop. skaft, 
shaft, missile, = Sw. Dan. ska/ft, a handle, haft), 
with formative -t, prob. orig. pp., lit. ‘a shaven 
or smoothed rod or stick,’ ¢ scafan, shave: see 
shave. The L. scapus, a stalk, stem, shaft, Gr. 
σκήπων, σκἄπτον, σκΏπτρον, a Staff, may be from 
the same root: see scape”, scepter. Cf. shaft?, 
shaft.) 1. Along slender rod forming the body 
of a spear or lance; also, the spear or lance 
itself. 

Hade he no helme ne hawbfe]rgh nauther, .. . 


Ne no schafte, ne no schelde, to scheone, ne to smyte. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 205. 


His sleep, his mete, his drynk is him byraft, 
That lene he wex, and drye as is a shaft. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 504. 
2. An arrow; a long arrow, used with the long 
bow, as distinguished from the bolt, or quarre 
used with the crossbow. 
arrow, flight-arrow. 


Obsolete forms. of 


η) 
See arrow, broad- 
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The sent-strong Swallow sweepeth to and fro, 
As swift as shafts fly from a Turkish Bowe. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


From the hour that first 
His beauty she beheld, felt her soft bosom pierc’d 
With Cupid’s deadliest shaft. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 311. 


Shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charity. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 


3. Something resembling an arrow or a missile 
in shape, motion, or effect: as, shafts of light. 


A mitre... 
Was forged all of fyne gold, and fret fulle of perrils, 
Stigt staffulle of stanes that stragt out bemes 
As it ware schemerand schaftis of the schire sonne. 
King Alexander, p. 53, quoted in Alliterative Poems (ed. 
[Morris), Gloss., p. 189. 


A thousand sha/ts of lightning pass. 
Bryant, Legend of the Delawares, 


4. A body of a long cylindrical shape; an un- 
branched stem, stalk, trunk, or the like; the 


columnar part of anything. Specifically—(a) In 
arch.: (1) The body of a column between the base and the 
capital; the fust or trunk. It generally diminishes in 
diameter, sometimes from the bottom, sometimes from a 
quarter or from a third of its height, and sometimes it has a 
slight swelling, called the entasis. In Ionic and Corinthian 
columns the difference of the upper and lower diameters 
of the shaft varies from a fifth {ο a twelfth of the lower 
diameter. See column. (2) In medieval architecture, one 
of the small columns often clustered around main pillars, 
applied against a wall to receive the impost of a rib, an 
arch, etc., or used in the jambs of doors and windows, in 
arcades, etc. See cuts under jamb-shafst and pillar. (8) The 
spire of asteeple. (4) The part of a chimney which rises 
above the roof. (€) In ornith.: (1) The cora humming- 
bird, Thaumastura cora. See cut under sheartail. (2) The 
main stem, stock, or scape of a feather, including both 
calamus and rachis. (ο) In anat.: (1) The part of a hair 
which is free and projects beyond the surface of the skin, 
between the root and the point, or as far as the pith ex- 
tends. See hair,n.,1. (2) The continuity or diaphysis of 
a long bone, as distinguished from its articular extremi- 
ties, condyles, or epiphyses. (d) In entom., the cylindri- 
cal basal part of an organ when it supports a larger head 
or apex. Specifically —(.) The basal joint or scape of an 
antenna. (2) The scape or stipe supporting the capit- 
ulum in the halter or poiser of a dipterous insect. Also 
called scapus and stipes. (e) In mach.: (1) A kind of 
large axle: as, the shajt of a fly-whecl; the sha/ft of a 
steamer’s screw or paddles ; the shaft or crank-axle of a 
locomotive. See cnts under paddle-wheel, screw propeller, 
and seaming-machine. (2) A revolving bar or connected 
bars serving to convey the force which is generated in an 
engine or other prime mover to the different working ma- 
chines, for which purpose it is provided with drums and 
belts, or with cog-wheels. See cuts under scroll-wheel, 
shafting, and oil-mill. 

5. A handle, as of a tool, utensil, instrument, 
or the like: as, the shaft of a hammer, ax, 
whip, ete.—6. A long lath at each end of 
the heddles of a loom.—7. One of the bars or 
trams between a pair of which a horse is har- 
nessed to a vehicle;.a thill; also, the pole or 


tongue of a carriage, chariot, or the like. 


When Alexander came thither, he had a great desire to 
see the tower in which was the palace of Gordius & Mydas, 
that he might behold the shajts or beam of Gordius his 
cart, & the indissoluble knot fastned thereto. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 325. 


Cloth-yard shaft. See cloth-yard.—Regulator-shaft. 
See regulator.—To make a shaft or a bolt of it, to make 
or do what one can with the material in hand; hence, to 
take the risk and make the best of it. The shaft was the 
arrow used with the longbow, the bolt that used with the 
crossbow. 


111 make a shaft.or a bolt on’t. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 4. 24. 


The Prince is preparing for his Journey; I shall to it 
{my business] again closely when he is gone, or make a 
Shaft or a Bolt of tt. - Howell, Letters, I. iii. 24. 


shaft? (shaft), n. [In this sense not found in 
ME. or AS., and due to G. influence (from 
German miners in England); = Dan, skakt, < 
G. schacht, MHG. schaht, shaft (of amine), prop. 
a LG. form, used only in this sense (G. schacht 
also asquare rood),<MLG. LG. (alsoD.) schackt, 
a shaft (in a mine), a particular use, appar. in 
allusion to its being straight and narrow, of 
schacht, a shaft or rod (as of a spear): ‘see 
shaft!.] 1. In mining, a vertical or inclined 
excavation made in opening the ground for 


mining purposes. A shaft may be sunk vertically, 
without regard to the dip of the lode, or it may be sunk 
by an incline following the lode, either closely or approxi- 
mately, according as its dip is more or less regular. hen 
it is expected that extensive operations will be carried 
on, the shafts are usually sunk vertically, and connected 
with the lode at various depths by cross-drifts or levels. 
When, however, the dip of the lode is pretty uniform and 
its thickness considerable, all the shafts of the mine may 
be sunk upon it as inclines. This is the case with the 
largest mineson Lake Superior. Shafts have various forms, 
some being round, others oval; but the most common 
shape is rectangular. In large mines the shaft is usually 
divided into several compartments, one being used for 
the pumping-machinery, two or more for hoisting ore, and 
another for lowering heavy timbers. In the English coal- 
mines the shafts are mostly circular in section; in Bel- 
gium, polygonal; in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 


shafting - 


vania the winding shafts are always square or rectangular, 
and there the largest shafts have a length of from 44 to 52 
feet, and a width of 10 or 12. ' 


2. In milit. mining, a vertical pit the bottom of 
which serves as a point of departure for a gal- 
lery or series of galleries leading to mines or 
chambers filled with explosives.—3,. The inte- 
rior space of a blast-furnace above the hearth, 
and especially the part where the diameter re- 
mains nearly the same, or that which is above 
the boshes. More often called the body of the 
furnace.— Pumping-shaft, in mining, the shaft in 
pit-w 


which is placed the “ ork,” or the pumping-machinery 
used in raising water from the lower portions of the mine. 


shaft*t, n. [ME. shaft, schaft,< AS. sceaft, a 
creature, gesceaft, gesceft, gesceft, the creation, 
a created thing or being, a creature, decree, 
fate, destiny (= OS. gisefti, decree of fate, = 
OHG. gascaft, creation, creature, fate, = Goth. 
gaskafts, creation; ef. AS. gesceap, a creation, 
creature, decree of fate, destiny, ete.), < ge-, a 
generalizing prefix (see i-1), + sceapan, shape, 
form: see shape.] 1. Creation; a creation; a 
creature. .Halliwell.—2. Make; form; figure. 
For be a man faire or foule, it falleth nougte for to lakke 
The shappe ne the shafte that god shope hymselue ; 

For al that he did was wel ydo. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 387. 


shaft-alley (shaft’al’i),n. <A fore-and-aft pas- 
sage in the after part of a ship, extending from 
the engine-room to the stern-bearing, and con- 
taining the serew-shaft and couplings: known 
in England as screw-alley. 
ihatbearine (shaft’bir’ing), n. In mach., a 
bearing for a shaft; a journal-box or pillow- 
block for shafting, whether resting on the floor, 
on a bracket, or suspended from the ceiling. 
When suspended from a ceiling, such bearings are called 


shafting-hangers, or simply hangers, See cut under jour- 
nal-bearing. 


shaft-bender (shaft’ben’dér),n. A person who 
bends timber by steam or pressure. 
shaft-coupling (shaft’kup’ling), n. 1. A de- 
vice for connecting two or more lengths of 
shafting together. See coupling.—2. A de- 
vice for connecting the shafts of a wagon to 
the front axle.— §haft-coupling jack, a tool for 


bringing the shaft-eye and the axle-clip of a vehicle into 
their proper relative position, so that the connecting-bolt 


will pass through them. 

shafted (shaf’ted), a. [< shaft) + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing ashaft or shafts. Specifically —(a) In her., noting 
a spear, arrow, or similar weapon, and denoting a differ- 
ence of tincture in the shaft from that of the head, feathers, 
ete. Thus, an arrow shafted gules, flighted and barbed 
argent, denotes that the head and feathers are of argent, 
while the shaft only is of gules. (b) Ornamented with 
shafts or small clustered pillars ; resting upon shafts: as, 
a shafted arch. See cut under tmpost. 


When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white. 
Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 1. 


(ο) In ornith., having the shafts (of feathers) of a specified 
character : used in composition : as, aftersha/ted, red-shast- 
ed, yellow-shafted.— Shafted imposts. See impost, 2. 
shaft-eye (shaft’i), n. A hole ina shaft of any 
kind, through which a pin or bolt is passed. 
shaft-furnace (shaft’fér’nas), π. An upright 
furnace; one of which the stack or body oecu- 
pies, a vertical position: a term used rarely, 
and chiefly in contradistinction to the reverber- 
atory furnace, in which the body is horizontal. 
Roasting-furnaces in which the pulverized ore falls down 


a shaft through an ascending vertical current of flame, as 
in the Stetefeldt furnace, are also sometimes called shaft- 


furnaces, - 
shaft-horse (shaft’hérs), ». The horse that 
goes in the shafts or thills of a eart, chaise, or 


shafting (shaf’ting),. [< shaft! + -ing1.] In 
mach., the system of shafts which connects ma- 
chinery with the prime mover, and through 


» other vehicle. 





c 
Shafting. 
@, shaft; 5,5’, pulleys; c,c’, belts; @, αἲ, hangers; ε, drip-cup to 
receive oil dropping from the bearing in @’. 


which motion is communieated to the former by 


the latter. See shaft1, 4 (e).— Flexible shafting 
a form of shafting composed of a number of wires wound 
spirally one over another, used to convey power for short 

stances to tools that require to be moved about, or 
changed in position or direction. 





shafting-box 


shafting-box (shaf’ting-boks), ». An inclosed 


bearing for a shaft. Such a bearing sometimes con- 
sists of a perforated box within another box, the latter 
being kept filled with oil 


shaft-jack (shaft’jak),. In a vehicle, a coup- 
ling by which the shafts are secured to the 
axle; a shaft-coupling jack. 

shaft-line (shaft’lin), ». A narrow sharp line 
of color produced in plumage by the shaft of a 
feather when it is differently colored from the 
vanes. Coues. 

shaft-loop (shaft’lép),. In harness, a loop or 
tag on a saddle, serving to support a shaft of 
a vehicle. Also called shaft-tug. 

shaftmentt, shaftmant, π. Same as shaft- 
mond. 

shaftmondt, ”. [Also shaftmound, shaftmont, 
shaftment, shaftmon, shaftman, shafman, shaf- 
met, shafnet, ete.; ς ME. schaftmonde, < AS. 
sceaftmund, sceftmund (Bosworth), a palm, a 
panes length, < sceaft, a shaft, + mund, a 

and, also protection, guardianship, = OS. 

mund, hand, = OFries. mund, guardian, guar- 
dianship, = OHG. MHG. munt, palm, hand, 
cubit, protection, protector, G..mund = Ieel. 
mund, hand, a hand’s measure: see shaft! and 
mound1,] A span, ameasure of about 6inches. 


Thorowe scheldys they schotte, and scherde thorowe 
males, 
Bothe schere thorowe schoulders a schaftmonde large ! 
Morte Arthure (i. E. 'T. 8.), 1. 2546. 


Therefore let your bow have good big bend, a shaftment 
and two fingers at the least for these which I have spoken 
of. Ascham, 'oxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 104. 


shaft-monture (shaft’mon’tir), π. See mon- 


ture. 
shaft-spot (shaft’spot), π. A short Ruse fine 
ee 


of color somewhat invading the vanes. 


shaft-line. P. L. Sclater. 
Bhatt σρο (shaft’strip), ». -Same as shaft- 
ine. | 
shaft-tackle (shaft’tak’1), n. Same as poppet- 


head, 2. 
shaft-tip (shaft’tip), ». A cap or ferrule of 

metal forming a finish at the end of a wagon- 

shaft. 
shaft-tug (shaft’tug), n. Same as shaft-loop. 
shaft-tunnel (shaft’tun’el), π. Same as screw- 
x alley or shaft-alley. 
shag! (shag), nm. anda. [ς ME. *shagge, < AS. 
sceacga, hair, = Ieel. skeqgg = Sw. skdgg, a beard, 
= Dan. skxg, a barb, beard, wattle; perhaps 
akin to Icel. skaga, jut out, skagi, a cape, head- 
land (> E. skaw). Cf. shog?, shock3, a rough- 
coated dog. Hence shagged, shaggy.] 1. n. 
1. Rough matted hair, wool, or the like. 

Of the same kind is the goat hart, and differing onely 


in the beard and long shag about the shoulders. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 33. 
A sturdy veteran . . . who had cherished, through 
a long life, a mop of hair, not a little resembling the 
shag of a Newfoundland dog. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 316. 


Hence —2. The nap of cloth, especially when 
long and coarse. ; 
True Witney Broad Cloth, with its Shag unshorn, 


Unpiere’d is in the lasting Tempest worn. 
Be this the horseman s fence. _ Gay, Trivia, i. 47. 


3. Any cloth having a long nap. 


Chiorze, where Buls as big 
As Elephants are clad in silken shag, 
Is great Sems Portion. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 
The King, says Petion, wore a coat of dark shag, and his 
linen was not clean. Fortnightly Rev., Ν. S., XLII. 294. 


4. A coarsely cut tobacco, used in England. 


The fiery and wretched stuff [tobacco] passing current 
as the labourer’s and the ploughman’s “shag” and ‘‘roll” 
of to-day. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 574. 


11. a. 1. Rough and coarse; hairy; shaggy. 
Oxen of great strength, with tailes like vnto horses, and 
with long shagge haire vpon their backes, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 116. 
Fetlocks shag and long. Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1, 295. 
2. Made of the cloth called shag, 
A new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist. 
Pepys, Diary, Oct. 31, 1663. 
Iam going to buy a shag ruff. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, ii. 1. 
Shag tobacco. See L., 4. 
shag! (shag), v.; pret..and Ῥρ. shagged, ppr. 
shagging. [< shag1,n.] I, trans. To roughen 
or make shaggy: used chiefly in the past par- 
ticiple. 
Where very desolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades. 
_ Milton, Comus, 1. 429. 
Where the rude torrent’s brawling course 
Was shagg'd with thorn and tangling sloe. 
Scott, Cadyow Castle. 


5543 
The eye reposes on a secret bridge, 
Half gray, half shagged with ivy to its ridge. 


Wordsworth, Evening Walk. 


II. intrans. To hang in or form shaggy elus- 
ters. 


With hollow eyes deepe pent, 
"Απᾶ long curld locks that downe his shoulders shagged. 


Spenser, ¥. Q., V. ix. 10. 
shag? (shag), η. [Prob. <¢ shag1, with ref. to its 
tuft. Cf. Icel. skegg-lingr, mod. skeggla, a kind 
of bird, supposed to be the green cormorant. | 
In ornith., a cormorant; especially, the crested 
cormorant, or scart, Phalacrocorax graculus, of 
Europe, so called in Great Britain. It is smaller 
than the common cormorant, when adult of a rich dark 
glossy green varied with purple and bronze, and in the 
reeding season has the head crested with bundles of long 
curly plumes. 
shaganappy (shag-a-nap’i), n. and a. [Also 
shagginappt, ete.; Ojibwa.] Rawhide; also, 
tough; rough. [Western U. 5. and Canada. ] 
Shaganappi in this part of the world does all that lea- 
ther, cloth, rope, nails, glue, straps, cord, tape, and a num- 
ber of other articles are used for élsewhere. 
G. M. Grant, Ocean to Ocean, p. 129. 
shagbark (shag’biirk), m. 1. A kind of hick- 
ory, Hicoria ovata, which yields the best hick- 
ory-nuts. Also called shellbark (which see), 
and shagbark walnut. [U. S.J—2. Same as 
savonette, 2. [West Indies. ] 
shag-husht (shag’bush),”. A hand-gun. Hal- 
liwell. | 
shag-dog (shag’dog), π. A dog with shaggy 
hair. Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
shag-eared (shag’érd), a. Having shaggy ears. 
Thou liest, thou shag-eas’d villain! . 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 83. 
(Some editions read shag-hair’d.]} 
shagebusht, 1. A corrupt form of sackbut. 
shagged (shag’ed), a. [< ME. *shagged, < AS. 
sceacgede, sceagode, hairy (= Icel. skeggjathr 
= Dan. skegget, bearded), < sceacga, hair: see 
shagi.] 1. Rough, coarse, thick, or unkempt; 
long and tangled; shaggy. 
In raging mood 
(Colossus-like) an armed Giant stood; 
His long black locks hung shagged (slouen-like) 
A-down his sides, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 


The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough- 
horse, that had outlived almost every thing but his vicious- 
ness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a 
head like a hammer. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 436. 
2. Figuratively, covered with serub, or with 
some serubby growth; rugged; rough: as, shag- 


ed hillsides. 

ο νο (shag’ed-nes), n. 

iness. Dr. H. More. 

shaggily (shag’i-li), adv. [< shaggy + -ly?.] 
oughly ; so as to be shagged: as, shaggily pi- 

ose. 

Ng δη (shag’i-nes), n.. [< shaggy + -ness.] 
1. The state of being shagged or shaggy; 
roughness produced by long hair or wool; hir- 
suteness.— 2. Roughness of any sort caused 
by irregular, ragged projections, as of a tree, a 
forest, or a person in rags, 

shagey (shag’i), a.. [= Sw. skdggig, shaggy; as 
shag! + -y1.] 1. Rough, coarse, or unkempt; 
thick, rough, and irregular. 

Their masks were accommodated with long shaggy 
beards and hair. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 
His dark, square countenance, with its almost shaggy 
depth of eyebrows, was naturally impressive. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 
2. Rough; covered with long coarse or bushy 
hair, or with something resembling it. : 
Liberally the shaggy Earth adorn 
With Woods, and Buds of fruits, of flowers and corn. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


The sapling tree 
Which then was planted stands a shaggy trunk, 
Moss-grown, the centre of a mighty shade. 
Bryant, Fifty Years. 
3. In bot., pubescent or downy with long and 
soft hairs; villous.—4, In embryol., villous: 
noting specifically that part of the chorion 
which develops long villous processes, and thus 
enters into the formation of the placenta, the 
rest of the chorion remaining smooth. 
shag-haired (shag’hird), a. Having rough, 
shaggy hair. 


Full often, like a shag-hair’d crafty kern, 
Hath he conversed with the enemy. 


Same as shag- 


Shak., 2 Hen. V1, iii. 1. 367. shakal (shak’Al), . 


shagling (shag’ling), a. [Appar. a var. of shack- 
ling.) Bhacklings rickety; tottering; infirm, 


shake 


shagreen (sha-grén’), n. and α. [Formerly also 
chagrin = D. segrijn = G. schagrin = Sw. scha- 
rdng = Dan. chagrin = Russ, shagrini, < F. 
chagrin, < It. dial. (Venetian) zagrin, It. zi- 
grino = Pers. saghri, shagreen, ς Turk. sdghri, 
saghri, shagreen, lit. ‘the back of a horse’ (this 
leather being orig. made of the skin of the back 
of the horse, wild ass, or mule). Hence ult., in 
a fig. sense, chagrin2,q.v.] 1. η. 1. A kind of 
leather with a granular surface, prepared with- 
out tanning from the skin of the horse, ass, and 
camel, and sometimes the shark, sea-otter, and 
seal. Its granular appearance is ο hema by embed- 
ding in the skin, while soft, the seeds of a species of Che- 
nopodium, and afterward shaving down the surface, and 
then, by soaking, causing the parts of the skin which had 
been indented by the seeds to swell up into relief. It is 
dyed with the green produced by the action of sal ammo- 
niac on copper filings. Specifically called Oriental sha- 


green, having been originally and most extensively pro- 
duced in Eastern countries. 


A bible bound in shagreen, with gilt leaves and clasps, 
never opened but once. Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 


2. Specifically, the skin of a shark or some re- 


‘ lated selachian, which is roughened with calci- 


fied ei (placoid scales), making the sur- 
face harsh and rasping. See cut under scale, 
and compare sephen. 

The integument fof sharks, etc.] may be naked, and ‘it 
never possesses scales like those of ordinary fishes; but 
very commonly it is developed into papi, which be- 
come calcified, and give rise to tooth-like structures ; 
these, when they are very small and close-set, constitute 
what is called shagreen. Hualey, Anat. Vert., p. 111. 
3. An imitation of genuine shagreen, made by 
passing raw hide in a moist state through roll- 
ers in contact with a roughened copper plate.— 
4+. Chagrin. See chagrin?. 

II. a Made of the leather called shagreen. 

Two Table-Books in Shagreen Covers, 


Hill’d with good Verse from real Lovers. 
. Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 


Shagreen ray, a batoid fish, Raia fullonica, about 30 
inches long and. a foot or more broad, covered with sha- 
green, common off the British coasts.—Shagreen skate. 
Same as shagreen ray. 


shagreened (sha-grénd’), a. [< shagreen + 
-ed2.] 1. Having a rough surface like that of 
shark-skin.— 2. Covered with shagreen. 

shah (shi), π. [Formerly schah, shaw; = F. 
schah, a shah, = Ar. Turk. Hind. shah, ¢ Pers. 
shah, a king; ef. Skt. kshatra, dominion (see 
satrap). From the Pers. shah, king, are also 
ult. E. check1l, chess1, checker1, exchequer, ete. 
Cf. also padishah, pasha, bashaw, ete.] In the 
Persian language, the ruler of a land, as either 
sovereign or vassal, The monarch of Persia 
(usually called the Shah by English writers) 
is designated by the compound appellation of 

padishah. | 
μα (sha-hén’), n. [Also shahin; ς Hind. 
shaiin, < Pers. shahin, a faleon.] <A faleon of 
the peregrine type which does not travel, like 
the peregrine, all over the world. The.true sha- 
heen is Indian, and nearly confined to India. Its techni- 
cal names are Falco peregrinator (Sundevall, 1837); 10, sha- 
heen (Jerdon, 1839); J’. sultaneus (Hodgson, 1844); and F. 


ruber (Schlegel, 18°2). The adult female is 16 inches long, 
the wing 12, the tail 63. 


shahi (shii’i),. [< Pers. shdhi; royal, also roy- 
alty, < shah, king: see shah.] A current cop- 
per coin of Persia, worth about .48 of a U. 8. 


cent. Two-shahi and four-shahi pieces are also struck 
in copper, and five-shahi and ten-shahi pieces in silver. 


shaik, η. | See sheik. 

shail!+ (shal), v.i. [Early mod. E. also shayle, 
shale; < ME. schaylen, scheylen, also skailen; ef. 
G. schielen = Sw. skela = Dan. skele, squint; 
Iecel. skelgjask, come askew: see shallow.] To 
walk crookedly. 


You must walk straight, without skiewing and shailing 
to every step you set. Sir Kh. L’ Estrange. 


shail2+ (shal), 4, [Appar. a var. of shewel (ME. 
schawles): see shewel.] A scarecrow. 
The good husbande, whan he hath sowen his grounde, 


settethe up cloughtes or thredes, whiche some call shatles, 
some blenchars, or other like showes, to feare away birdes. 


Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 23. 
shaird (shard), π. A Scotch form of shard. 
shairl (sharl), ». [Named from the shairl goat. ] 
A very fine fabric, a kind of cashmere, made 
from the wool of the shairl goat, a variety of 
goat domesticated in Tibet. 

Same as jackal. 


Howling like a hundred shakals. 
E. Moor, Hindu Pantheon (1810), p. 118. 


Edmund Crispyne of Oriell coll., lately a shagling lec- Shake (shak), v,; pret. shook (formerly also 


turer of physic, now one of the Proctors of the University. 


4. Wood, Fasti Oxon., i. 72. 
shagragt (shag’rag), ». Same as shake-rag. 


shaked), pp. shaken Perse dialectally also 
shook), ppr. shaking.  [< . shaken, schaken 
(pret. shook, schook, shok, schok, pp. schaken, 








shake 


shaken, shake, ischake; also weak pret. scheked, 
ete.), < AS. sceacan, scacan (pret. scdc, scedc, pp: 
sceacen, scacen), shake, move, shift, flee, S. 
skakan, move, flee, = Icel. skaka (pret. skok, 
Pp: skekinn), shake, = Sw. skaka = Dan. skage, 
shift, veer; akin to D. schokken, LG. schucken, 
MHG. schocken, shock (> ult. E, shock1), G. 
schaukeln, agitate, swing. Hence ult. shack}, 
shackle2, shock1, shog1, jog.) I. trans. 1. To 
cause to move with quick vibrations; move or 
sway with a rapid jolting, jerking, or vibratory 
motion; cause to tremble, quiver, or shiver; 
agitate: as, to shake a carpet; the wind shakes 
the trees; the explosion shook the house; to 
shake one’s fist at another; to shake one’s head 
as in displeasure or negation. 
With many a tempest hadde his berd ben shake. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. 'T., 1. 406. 


And as he was thus sayinge he shaked his heade, and 
made a wrie mouthe, and so he helde his peace. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 


Now the storm in its might would seize and shake the 
four corners of the roof, roaring like Leviathan in anger. 


. L, Stevenson, The Merry Men. - 


2. To loosen, unfasten, remove, throw off or 
aside, expel, dispel, or get rid of, by a jolting, 
jerking, or abrupt vibrating action or motion, 
or by rough or vigorous measures: generally 
with away, down, off; out, up, ete.: as, to shake 
off drowsiness; to shake outa reef in asail; also, 
in colloquial use, absolutely: as, to shake a bore. 


And but 1 it had by other waye atte laste I stale it, 
Or pryuiliche his purse shoke vnpiked his lokkes, 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 368. 


Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 
Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 23. 


Who is in evil once a companion 
Can hardly shake him of, but must run on. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 4. 


When he came an hundred miles neerer, his terrible 
noyse shooke the teeth owt of all the Roman heads. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 223. 
At the first reproof he shook of, at once and for ever, 
the practice of profane swearing, the worst if not the only 
sin to which he was ever addicted. 
Southey, Bunyan, p. 34. 


8. To weaken or impair in any respect; make 
less firm, sure, certain, solid, stable, or coura- 
geous; impair the standing, force, or character 
of; cause to waver or doubt: as, a searching 
cross-examination failed to shake the testimony 
of the witness. 


His fraud is then thy fear; which plain infers 
Thy equal fear that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 287. 


I would not shake my credit in telling an improbable 
truth. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 11. 


But, though the belief in witchcraft might be shaken, it 
still had the advantage of being on the whole orthodox 
and respectable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 140. 


4. To agitate or disturb; rouse: sometimes 
with up. 
How he shook the King, 
Made his soul melt within him, and his blood 
Run into whey. Beau. and Fl., Philaster, i. 1. 


Sudden he starts, 
Shook from his tender trance. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 1023. 
.The coachman shook up his horses, and carried them 
along the side of the school close . . . in a spanking trot. 
1.. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 


5. To give a tremulous sound to; trill: as, to 
shake a note in music.—6. To steal. [Slang, 
Australia. } 


I got betting and drinking, . . . asyoung chaps will, and 
lost my place, and got from bad to worse till I shook a nag 
and got bowled out and lagged. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xix. 
To shake a cask, to knock off the hoops and pack toge- 
ther the staves and head of a cask.— To shake a foot or 
aleg,to dance. [Provincial and slang.] 


And I'd like to hear the pipers blow, 
And shake a fut with Fanny there! 
Thackeray, Mr. Molony’s Account of the Ball. 


To shake alooseleg. See leg.—To shake a vessel in 

the wind, to bring a ship’s head so near the wind as to 

shiver the sails.— To shake down or together, to shake 
‘into place ; compact by shaking. 


Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together. 
uke vi. 38. 


To shake hands. (a) To greet or salute by grasping one 
another’s hands ; hence, to shake hands with, figura- 
tively, to take leave of; part with; say good-by to. 


Shake hands with earth, and let your soul respect 
Her joys no farther than her joys reflect 
Upon her Maker’s glory. 

Quarles, Emblems, iii., Entertainment. 


Nor can it be safe for a king to tarry among them who 
are shaking hands with their allegiance. Hikon Bastlike. 


) To come to an agreement; agree fully: as, to shake 
nds over:a bargain. 
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When two such personages 
Shall meete together to shake hands in peace. 
Heywood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 106). 
To shake off the dust from one’s feet, to disclaim or 
renounce solemnly all intercourse or dealings with a per- 
son or a locality. 
And whosoever will not receive you, . . . shake off the 
very dust from your feet for a testimony against them. 
Luke ix. 5. 
To shake out a reef, to let it out and thereby enlarge a 
sail.— To shake the bellst. See be//1.—To shake the 
elbow. See elbow.—To shake the head, to move the 
head from side to side—a movement expressing disap- 
probation, reluctance, dissent, refusal, negation, reproach, 
disappointment, or the like. F 
When he shakes his head at any piece of public news, 
they all of them appear dejected. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
To shakeup. (a)Torestore to shape or proper condition 
by shaking: as, to shake upa pillow. (6) To shake or jar 
thoroughly or in such a way as to damage orimpair; shock: 
as, he was badly shaken up in the collision. (c) To up- 
braid ; berate. 
Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 
Orl. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he will 
shake me up. . Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 30. 


ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To be agitated with a waving 
or vibratory motion; tremble; shiver; quake: 
as, a tree shakes with the wind; the house shook 
in the tempest. 

But atte laste the statue of Venus shook 


And made a signe. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1407. 
The foundations of the earth do shake. Isa. xxiv. 18. 
Under his burning wheels 


The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. 


Milton, P. L., vi. 883. 
2). To fall; jump. 
Out of the sadil he schok. 
St. To go quickly; hasten. 
Golde and oper goodes gripe it by dene, 
And shote into our shippes, shake on our way. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8178. 
4. In music, to use shakes or trills; perform a 
shake or trill; trill. 
Bedford, to hear her song, his dice forsakes, 
And Nottingham is raptur’d when she shakes: 
Lull’d statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety in Italian Airs. 
Hughes, Tofts and Margaretta. 
A minstrel’s fire within me burned ; 
I'd sing, as one whose heart must break, 
Lay upon lay ; I nearly learned i 
To shake C. S. Calverley, Changed. 
5. To steal. (Slang, Australia.]—6. To shake 
hands: usually in the imperative: as, shake, 
stranger. [Colloq.,western U.S.J—g al- 
sy, paralysis agitans (which see, under perenne ane 
ing prairie. See trembling prairie, under tremble.— To 
shake down, to betake one’s self to a shake-down; to 
occupy an improvised bed. [Colloq.] 
An eligible apartment in which some five or six of us 


shook down for the night, and resigned ourselves to the 
musquitoes and to slumber. 


W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, I. 40. 


To shake cogethar, to come to be on good terms; get 
along smoothly together; adapt one’s self to another's 
habits, way of working, etc, (Colloq.] 


The rest of the men had shaken well together. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. xi. 
To shake up. Same as to shake together. 

I can’t shake up along with the rest of you. 

used to hard lines and a wild country. 
W. Collins, Hide and Seek, ii. 1. 
ma bo 1. Swing, Roll, etc. See rock2, 
shake (shak),”. [< ME. schak ; < shake, v.] 1. 
A rapid jolt or jerk one way and then the other; 
an abrupt wavering or vibrating motion: as, 
give it a shake; a shake of the head. 

Your pencil rivals the dramatic art of Mr. Puff in the 
Critic, who crammed a whole complicated sentence into 
the expressive shake of Lord Burleigh’s head. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, i. 
2. A shock or coneussion; especially, a shock 
that disarranges or impairs; rude or violent 
attack or treatment. 
The great soldier’s honour was composed 
Of thicker stuff, which could endure a shake. 
G. Herbert, The Church Porch. 


His brain has undergone an unlucky shake. 
| Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 
3. A tremor; a quaver; a shiver, 
Tis he; I am caught; I must stand to it stoutly 
And shew no shake of fear. Fletcher; Rule a Wife, iv. 1. 


But Hepzibah could not rid herself of the sense of some- 
thing unprecedented at that instant passing, and soon to 
be accomplished. Her nerves were in a shake. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvi. 
4, A trembling-fit; a chill; specifically, in the 
plural and with the definite article, the shakes, 
ague; intermittent fever; also, delirium tre- 
mens. [Collog.]—5. In music, a melodic embel- 
lishment consisting of the rapid alternation of a 
principal tone with a tone one degree above it; 


Sir Perceval, 1. 694. 


...lam 


shake-ba 


shake-down (shak’doun), n. 


shake-fork (shak’férk), n. 


shaken (sha’kn), 


shaker (sha’kér), n. 


shaker 


a trill: indicated by the mark ¢r., with or with- 
out the sign »v. According to modern usage, the prin- 
cipal tone is sounded first, and receives the accent through- 
out; but in old music the reverse was the case. Ifthe 
subsidiary tone is chromatically altered, this is indicated 
by a sharp or a flat added {ο the sign of the shake. Ashake 
is usually concluded with a turn, and often preceded by 
a prefix of one or more tones; in the latter case it is said 
to be prepared. A shake occurring in two or three voice- 
parts at once is called double or triple. A succession of 
shakes is calledachain. Ashake inserted in the midst of 
a rapid or flowing melody is called passing. 
6. A brief moment; an instant: as, to do a 
thing in a couple or brace of shakes, or in the 
shake of a lamb’s tail (that is, to do it imme- 
diately). [Slang.] 
11] be back in a couple of shakes 
So don’t, dears, be quivering and quaking. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 166, 
Now Dragon [a mastiff] could kill a wolf in a brace of 
shakes. C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xciii. (Davies.) 


7. A crack or fissure in timber, produced dur- 
ing growth by strain of wind, sudden changes 
of temperature, or causes not well determined, 
or formed during seasoning. Nearly all exogenous 
woods are in some degree subject to this defect, which 
μήνας inseveralforms. Heart-shakeisa fissure through 
the center or pith, slight or serious, in its simplest form 
running the length of the trunk in one plane, in some 
specimens twisted. Another cleft may cross at right 
angles. Star-shake consists of radial fissures, sometimes 
even reaching the circumference. Cup-shake consists of 
clefts between the concentric layers, occurring most often 
near the root. All these shakes are commonly called 
wind-shakes. 
It [the teak] shrinks very little in seasoning, and has 
no shakes upon the outer surface of the Jog. 
Laslett, Timber, p. 113. 
8. A fissure in the earth. [Prov. Eng.]—9. 
A long shingle or stave: same as clapboard, 2. 
—10. In printing, a blurred or doubled print 
made by a shaking or moving of the sheet un- 
der impression. [Eng.]—11. The redshank, 
Totanus calidris: so ealled from its constant 
nodding or bobbing of the body. See cut under 
redshank. C.Swainson. (Connemara, Ireland. } 
—Great shakes, literally, a thing of great account; some- 


thing extraordinary ; something of value or worth: usu- 
ally in the negative. ([Slang.] 

I had my hands full, and my head too, just then, so it 
[Marino Faliero”] can be no great shakes. I mean the 
play. Byron, To Murray, Sept. 28, 1820. 

It were th’ Queen’s drawing-room, they said, and th’ 
carriages went bowling along toward her house, some wi’ 
dressed up gentlemen . . . in ’em, and rucks ο) ladies in 
others. Carriages themselves were great shakes too. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, ix. 


(shak’bag), απ. [< shake, v., + obj. 
bag1.] large-sized game-cock. Halliwell. 


Wit. Will you go to a cock-match? 
Sir Wil. With a wench, Tony? Is she a shake-bag, sirrah? 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 11. 


shake-bucklert (shak’buk’lér), 7. [< shake, v., 


+ obj. buckler.] A swaggerer; a swashbuck- 
ler; a bully. 

Let the parents . . . by no means suffer them to live 
idly, nor to be of the number of such Sim Shake-bucklers 
as in their young years fall unto serving, and in their old 
years fall into beggary. Becon, Works, II. 355. (Davies.) 
A temporary bed 
made by shaking down or spreading hay, 
rushes, or the like, or also quilts or a mattress, 
with coverings, on the floor, on a table, ete. 
[Colloq.] 

I would not choose to put more on the floor than two 


beds, and one shake-down, which will answer for five. 
Miss Edgeworth, Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, i. 3. 


In the better lodging-houses the shake-downs are small 
palliasses or mattresses ; in the worst, they are bundles of 
rags of any kind; but loose straw is used only in the coun- 
try for shake-downs. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 272. 

{Also dial. shack- 
Jork; < shake + fork,.] A fork with which to 
toss hay about; in her., a bear- 
ing resembling the pall, but not 
reaching the edges of the es- 
cutcheon: the three extremities 
are usually pointed bluntly. 
7 a. i. Im- 
paired; weakened; disordered; 
undermined: as, one shaken in 
health. 

Be moy’d with pitty at the afflicted state of this ourshaken 
Monarchy, that now lies labouring under her throwes. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
2. Cracked or split: as, shaken timber. 

Nor is the wood shaken nor twisted, as those about Ca 
Town. | Barrow, Trave 
One who or that which shakes. 

Thou Earth’s drad Shaker (at whose only Word 
Th’ Eélian Scouts are quickly still’d and stirr’d), 


Lift vp my soule, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i 1. 





Shake-fork. 





shaker 


2. Specifically, any mechanical contrivance for 
shaking: as, a carpet-shaker.—38. [cap.] <A 
member of a religious denomination founded 
in Manchester, England, about. the middle of 
the μην eentury: so called, popularly, 
from the agitations or movements which form 
part of their ceremonial. Its members call them- 
selves “‘the United Society of Believers in Christ’s Sec- 
ond Appearing,” which they maintain took place in 1770 
through Mother Ann Lee, their founder, and continued in 
those who embraced her testimony. ey hold that God 
is male and female, and that he has given to man four 
revelations, through the patriarchs as the Great Spirit, 
through the law of Moses and the prophets as Jehovah, 
through Christ and the primitive disciples as the Father, 
and through Ann Lee and her successors as the Eternal 
Mother: the last is to be continuous, They practise oral 
confession, celibacy, and community of goods, and hold 
the doctrines of continence, non-resistance, and non-par- 
ticipation in any earthly government. They wear -- 
liar dress, and eng e chiefly in agriculture Apepect y the 
production of her as) and the manufacture of simple arti- 
cles, such as brooms and mats. Their principal settle- 
ment is at New Lebanon in New York, where they have 
been since about 1780. 
4. The quaking-grass, Briza media. | [Prov. 
Eng.J— 5, A breed of domestic pigeons. See 
igeon, 1 (ο). 

shake-ragt (shak’rag),”. [Also shackrag, shak- 
rag, shagrag ; < shake, v., + obj. ragl. Cf. shack- 
bag.) Aragged fellow; a tatterdemalion: also 
used attributively. 

Was ever Jew tormented as I am? 
To have a shag-rag knave to come— 
Three hundred crowns—and then five hundred crowns! 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 5. 63, 
I'd hire some shag-rag or other for half a zequine to cut’s 
throat. Chapman, May-Day, ii. 2. 
He was a shake-rag like fellow, . . . and, he dared to 
say, had gipsy blood in his veins. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxvi. 

Shakeress (sha’kér-es), n. [< Shaker + -ess.] 
A female Shaker, 

Shakerism (sha’kér-izm),». [< Shaker + -ism.] 
The principles and practices of the denomina- 
tion called Shakers, 

shake-scenet (shak’sén), ». [< shake, v., + obj. 
scene.] A scene-shifter: so called in contempt 
(in the passage st ia with a punning allusion 
to the name of Shakspere). 

There is an vpstart Crow beautified with our Feathers, 
that with his Tygres heart, wrapt in a Players hyde, sup- 


poses hee is as well able to bombast out a Blanke verse 
as the best of you; and, being an absolute Iohannes fac- 
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Shakspere, Shakespere, Shakespear, Shakespeare, 
Shakspeare, Shackespeare, and in many other 
ways, the usage in Shakspere’s time varying, 
as with other surnames. The common forms 
are Shakespear (as in Aubrey, Rowe, Pope, 
Hanmer, Warburton, and others), Shakspeare 
(as in Malone, Steevens, Johnson, Douce, 
Drake, Ritson, Bowdler, Boswell, Chalmers, 
Coleridge, and others), Shakespeare (as in the 
first folio), and Shakspere (as in one of Shak- 
spere’s own signatures). Shakspere is the form 
adopted in the publications of the New Shak- 
spere Society of London, and in this diction- 


ary. According to the etym. (< shake, v., + * 


obj. spear), the proper mod, potas is Shake- 
spear.] I, a. Of or pertaining to William Shak- 
spere (1564-1616), the great English dramatist 
and poet, or his dramas; found in or charac- 
teristic of the writings, plays, or poems of Shak- 
spere; relating to Shakspere, or in his style. 
No one type of character, feeling, or belief occurs as 


Shakespe ests what is vivid and many- 


arian; the word su, 
sided, and nothing else. ontemporary Rev., XLIX, 87. 


ΤΙ. ». A Shaksperian scholar; aspecialist in 
the study of Shakspere. 

Also Shakspearian, Shakspearean, Shakespear- 
ian, Shakesperian, ete. See the etymology. 

Shaksperiana shak-spé-ri-a’nii), 2. pl. [< Shak- 
spere (see def.) + -i-ana.] Items, details, or 
collections of lore of all kinds pertaining to 
Shakspere and his writings. 

Shaksperianism (shak-spé’ri-an-izm), n. + 
Shaksperian + -ism.] Something specifically 
relating to or connected with Shakspere; espe- 
cially, a word or locution peculiar to Shakspere. 

I think that the spirit of modern Sha arianism, 
among readers, critics, and actors, is quite false to Shak- 
speare, himself, because true to the traditions of our own 

mes, Contemporary Rev., XLX. 250. 

Shaksperize (shak’spér-iz), v. [< Shakspere 
(see Shaksperian) + -ize.] 1. trans. To bring 
into special relation to Shakspere; especially, 
to imbue with the spirit of Shakspere. 

Now, literature, philosophy, and thought are Shakespear- 
ized. His mind is the horizon beyond which, at present, 
we do not see. Emerson, Shakespeare or the Poet. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To imitate Shakspere. 


The English dramatic poets have Shakespearized now for 
two hundred years. Emerson, Misc., p. 78. 


totem, is in his owne conceyt the only Shake-scene in ay [Rare in both uses.] ? 


Countrey. 

Shakespearian, Shakesperian, οἵο., a. See 
Shaksperian. 

shake-up (shak’up), ». [< shake up, verb 


ΡΏταβθ.] A shaking or stirring up; commo- 
tion; disturbance.  [Colloq.] 
shake-willy (shak’wil’i), ».. In cotton-manu/., 
a willy or willowing-machine. 
shakily (sha’ki-li), adv. . Ina shaky, trembling, 
or tottering manner; feebly. 
shakiness (sha’ki-nes), ». Shaky character or 
condition. 
shaking (sha’king), η. [Verbal n. of shake, v.] 
he act or process of moving with a rapid 
vibratory motion, jolting, agitating, ete. 
There are also nodding movements and lateral shakings 
of the head. Lancet, No. 3485, p. 1294, 
Specifically— 2. A violent jolting or agitation: 
as, give him a good shaking.—3. pl. Small 
pieces of cordage, rope, yarn, or canvas used 
for making oakum or paper. 18 
shaking-frame (sha’king-fram),». 1. In gun- 
powder-manuf., a form of sifting-machine used 
in graining, in which a set of sieves are agi- 
tated by means of a crank or otherwise.—2. 
A form of buddle, or ore-sorting sieve. 
shaking-machine (sha’king-ma-shén’), n. A 
tumbling-box. 
Shaking-quaker, ». Same as Shaker, 3. 
oF -shoe (sha’king-shé),. Same as shoe, 
shaking-table (sha’king-ta’bl), ». Same as 
joggling-table. 
shako (shak’6), n. [Also schako; = F. shako 
= G. schako = Pol. tzako,< Hung. csako, a 
shako.] A head-dress worn by soldiers, espe- 
cially infantry, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Itis in form a cylinder or truncated 


cone, stiff, with a vizor in front, and generally has a plume 
or pompon. 
He had been on duty that morning, and had just come 


in. His sabre was cast upon the floor before him, and his 
shako was on the table, 


H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xxxi. (Davies.) shalder? (shal’dér), . 


shakragt, η. Same as shake-rag. 

Shaksperian (shak-spé’ri-an), a. and n. [< 

Shakspere (see def.) + -ian. The surname 

Shakspere has been variously written —namely, 
IV. 43 


Greene, Groatsworth of Wit. ghaku (shak’}), n. 


[Jap., = Chinese chih, a 
foot.) TheJapanese foot, containing 10 tstin or 
inches, and equal to 11.93 English inches. 

shakudo (shak’-d6’), n. [Jap., < Chinese ch'ih 
tung, flesh-colored copper: shakii (= Chinese 
ον 9), red, flesh-colored; dd (= Chinese ft‘ung), 
copper.] A Japanese alloy of copper with 
from one to ten per cent. of gold, much used 
for ornamental metal-work. Τί has a bluish-black 
patina produced by boiling in a solution of copper sul- 


phate, alum, and verdigris, which removes some of the 
copper and exposes a thin film of gold. 


In addition to the castings, the repoussé work should be 
mentioned; . . . the inlaying of this kind of ware is some- 
times of extraordinary delicacy and beauty. The dark blue 
colour shown by a great number of smaller pieces is that 
of the shakudo, composed of copper, and 3 or 4 per cent. 
of gold, Workshop Receipts (3d ser.), p. 28. 

shaky (sha’ki), a.. [< shake + -y1.] 1. Disposed 
to shake or tremble; shaking; unsteady: as, a 
shaky hand.—2, Loosely put. together; ready 
to come to pieces.— 3. Full of shakes or cracks; 
cracked, split, or cleft, as timber.—4. Feeble; 
weak. [Colloq.] 

I feel terribly shaky and dizzy; . . . that blow of yours 
must have come against me like a battering-ram. 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, xxviii. 
5. Wavering; undecided; uncertain: as, there 
are a good many shaky voters in the district. 


[Colloq. ] 
Four of the latter [delegation] are adverse, and several 
others shaky. N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 21, 1858. 


6. Of questionable integrity, solvency, or abil- 
ity. [Colloq.] 

Other circumstances now occurred, . . . which seemed 
toshow that our director was— what is not to be found in 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Dictionary ”—rather shaky. 

hackeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, x. 

shalder! (shal’dér), v.%.. [Origin obscure; ef. 

shold, shoal, shelve?.] To give way; tumble 
down. Halliwell. 

Two hils, betwixt which it ran, did shalder, and so choke 
vp his course, 

arrison, Descrip. of Britain, xv. (Holinshed’s Chron., I.). 


[Origin obseure.] 1. 
A kind of slate.—2. A broad, flatrush. [Proy. 


Eng. in both uses.] Halliwell. 
shale! (shal), η... [Early mod. E. also shaile; 
ς ME. shale, schale, assibilated form of scale, < 


* 


shall 


AS. sceale, a shell, husk, rind, scale: see seale!. 
Cf. shale2.] A shell or husk. 
I saugh him carien a wind-melle 
Under a walshe-note shale. 
Chaucer, Houss of Fame, l. 1281. 


Your fair show shall suck awa, their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 18. 
shale! (shal), v. ¢.; pret..and pp. shaled, ppr. 
shaling. [E. dial. also sheal, sheel; «ΜΕ. schalen, 
assibilated form of scalen, scale, shell: see scalel, 
and ef. shell, v.] Το take off the shell or coat of. 
I have beene shaling of peascods. 

Marston, The Fawne, iv. 
shale? (shal),n. [<G.schale, a scale, shell, husk, 
a slice, a thin layer (schalen-gebirge, a mountain 
formed of thin strata), = E. scale, shale: see 
scalel, shalel.] Clay, or argillaceous mate- 
rial, which has a fissile structure, or which 
splits readily into thin leaves. Shale differs from 
slate in being decidedly less firmly consolidated, and its 
structure is parallel to its stratification. Alum shale. 
See alum.— Bituminous shale, See bituminous.—Kim- 
meridge shale. See Kimmeridgian.— Lorraine shale, 
a member of the series of formations constituting the 
upper part of the Hudson River group.—Niagara shale, 
a division of the Niagara group, especially interest- 
ing from its relation to the recession of Niagara Falls. It 
is there a shaly rock, and it underlies a more compact lime- 
stone, each division being at the present Falls about 80 
feet thick. The shale wears away more rapidly than the 
limestone, which is thus undermined and breaks off in 
large fragments, greatly aiding the work of the water in 
causing the recession of the Falls.—Tarannon shale, a 
group of slates and shaly rocks forming a division of the 
Upper Llandovery series in Wales, and from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet in thickness. They were first described by Sedgwick 
under the name of paste-rock, and have also been called the 
pale slates. They are named from the river Tarannon, on 
which (in Montgomeryshire, near Llanidloes) the group is 

especially well-developed. ; 
shaledt (shald),a. [< shalel + -ed?,] Having 

a shale or shell. 

Hasell nuts, . . . as good and thin shaled as are our Fil- 
berds. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 397. 


shale-oil (shal’oil),». The trade-name of a cer- 
tain grade of naphtha from bituminous shale. 
shalkt, ». [ME., also schalk, <, AS. sceale = 
OS. scale = OF ries. skalk, schalk = D. MLG. 
schalk = OHG. scale, scalk, scalch, ΜΗ. schale, 
schalch, G. schalk = Icel. skalkr = Sw. Dan. 
skalk = Goth. skalks, a servant. Cf. It. scaleo 
= OF. escalque, < OHG.; see also seneschal and 
marshall.| A servant; man. 

He translated it into latyn for likyng to here; 

But he shope it so short that no shalke might 

Haue knowlage by course how the case felle. 
ruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 72. 
shall! (shal), originally v. ¢., now only auxiliary. 
Pres. 1 shall, 2 shalt, 3 shall, pl. shall; imperf. 
1 should, 2 shouldest or shouldst, ὃ should, pl. 
should, , Shall has no participles, no imperative, 
and no infinitive. [A defective verb, classed 
with can, may, will, ete.: (1) Pres. Ist and 3d 
pers. shall, also dial. (Se.) sall, sal, < ME. shal, 
schal, schalle, schel, ssel, scheal, sceal, scal, also sal, 
sel, szxl, < AS. sceal; 2d pers. shalt, < ME. shalt, 
schalt, ssalt, salt, ς AS. scealt; pl. shall, ς ME. 
shul, shulen, shullen, schulen, schullen, sholen, 
sculen, scullen, sulen, sullen, ete., < AS. sculon, 
sculun, sceolon; (2) pret. lst and 3d pers. should, 
dial. (Se.) suld, < ME. sholde, scholde, ssolde, 
scolde, sculde, solde,< AS. scolde, sceolde; 2d 
pers. shouldest, shouldst, < ME. schuldest, etc.; 
pl. should, ς ME. sholden, scholden, ssolden, scol- 
den, sulden, οἵο., < AS. scoldon, sceoldon; inf. 
ME. schulen, < AS. sculan ; = OS. skal, scal (pret. 
skulda, skolda, sculda, scolda, inf. skulan) = 
OF ries. skil, skel, schel. (pret. skolde, inf. skila, 
skela, schela, sela) = D. zal (pret. zoude, inf. 
Zullen) = OHG. scal, scol, sal, sol (pret. scolta, 
solta, inf. sculan, scolan, solan, suln), MHG. sol 
(pret. solte, inf. scholn, soln), G. soll (pret. sollte, 
inf. sollen) = Icel. skal (pl. skulum, pret. skyldi, 
skyldu, inf, skulu) = Sw. skall (pret. skulle, inf. 
skola) = Dan. skal (pret. skulde, inf. skulle) = 
Goth. skal (pl. skulum, pret. skulda, inf. skulan); 
a preterit-present verb, the AS. sceal, ete., be- 
ing orig. pret., from Teut. +/ skal, owe, be in 
debt, be liable (whence also AS. scyld = D. G. 
schuld = Sw. skuld, skull = Dan. skyld, fault, 
debt, guilt); ef. Lith. skelu, I am indebted, 
skilti, owe, be liable; L. scelus, guilt (> E. scel- 
erate, scelerous, etc.); Skt. ν΄ skhal, stumble. ] 
A.t As an independent transitive verb. To 

owe; be indebted or under obligation for. 
Lhord, ich ne habbe huer-of maki the yeldinge; uoryef 
me thet ich thessel. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E.T.8.), p. 115. 

By that feith I shal to God and yow. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1649. 


Euerych cart{load of wool] y-seld in the town, to men 
out of fraunchyse, shal to the Wa of custome an hal- 
peny. English Gilds (Β, E. T. 8.), p. 355. 




















shall 


B, Asan auxiliary. 1. Am (is, are, was, etc.) 
obliged or compelled (to); will (or would) have 
(to); must; ought (to): used with an infinitive 
(without to) to express obligation, necessity, or 
duty in connection with some act yet to be car- 
ried out. 

Men seyn that sche schalle so endure in that forme. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 23. 
For ye shul nat tarye, 
Though in this toun is noon apotecarie, 
I shal myself to herbes techen yow. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 127. 


To folewe that lord we schulden be fayn, 
in what degree that euere we stood. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E, T. 8.), Ρ. 33. 


This is a ferly thinge that thow hast seide, I sholde ven- 
quyse myn enmyes in a litere. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 93. 


The baner of a kynge sholde not ben hidde, and namly 
in bataile, but to be born in the formest fronte. 
Merlin (Β. E. T. 8.), iii. 405. 


I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 31. 


To subdue or expell an usurper should be noe unjust en- 
terprize nor wrongfull warre. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


When Kings rise ap than they should, they exhale 
Subjects higher than they would. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 49. 
2. Am (is, are, was, ete.) to (do something spe- 
cified by the infinitive): forming verb-phrases 
having the value of future and conditional 
tenses, and usually (and properly enough) 
called such, . (a) Shall is used in direct assertion to 
form the first persons singular and plural of the future 
and future-perfect tenses, the second and third persons 
in these tenses being formed by will. In this connection 
shall simply foretells or declares what is about to take 
place: as, I shall go to town to-morrow; we shall spend 


the summer in Kurope. The future tense of the verb go 
thus becomes 


I shall We shall ) 
Thou wilt }go; You will » go, 
He will They will ) 


“The use of shall instead of will in the first. person is proba- 
bly due to the fact that the act thus announced as about 
to take place ensues from the duty or obligation arising 
outwardly but contemplated inwardly as proper, and con- 
sequently as now about to take place in virtue of a tacit 
act of the speaker’s will. Should the will or resolution of 
the speaker intervene, or be prominent in his mind, then 


‘ will would be the proper word to express the futurity of 


the act: thus, ‘I will go’ means ‘I am determined to go, 
‘I have made up my mind to go.’ ‘I shall go home this 
evening’ announces a future event as settled by consid- 
eration outside of the speaker’s self; ‘I will go home this 
evening’ announces a future event having both its cause 
and its accomplishment in the speaker's own mind.” (Dr. 
Beard.) In indirect assertion shall may express mere fu- 
turity in the second and third persons: as, he says that he 
shall go; he said that he should go: in these sentences 
“the” refers to one and the same person, the one. who 
oa ” If it referred to any other person, will would be 
used and not shall. 


That woman had to water her soup with her furtive 
tears, to sit of nights behind hearts and spades, and brood 
over her crushed hopes. If I contemplate that wretched 
old Niobe much longer, I shall begin to pity her. 

Thackeray, Philip, II. xiii. 


“ Well, we shail all miss you quite as much as you will 
miss us,” said the master. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 


I shall stay and sleep in the church. 
George Eliot, Romola, xiv. 


b) In the second and third Fore ae shall implies author- 
ty or control on the part of the speaker, and is used to 
express (1) promise: as, you shall receive your wages ; (2) 
command : as, thou shalt not steal; (3) determination : 
as, you shall go. 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxii. 


Ne’er stare nor Pe on wonder, for you must 
Endure me, and you shall. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, i. 1. 


But she shall have him; I will make her happy, if I 
break her heart for it. Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 


(4) Certainty or inevitability as regards the future. 


And if I die, no man shall pity me [that-is, it is certain 
no man will pity me]. Shak., Rich. IIL., ν. 3..201. 


(c) Interrogatively, shall or will is used according as the 
one or the other would be used in reply, and accordingly 
‘shall I go?’ ‘shall we go?’ ‘shall he go?’ ‘shall they go?’ 
ask for direction. or refer the matter to the determination 
of the person asked —that is, ‘shall I go?’ anticipates the 
answer ‘you shall go.’ 


Pan. But will you tell me? Shall I marry? 
Trouil. Perhaps. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 36. 


I was employ’d in passing to and fro, 

About relieving of the sentinels : 

Then how or which way should they first break in? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 71. 


(d) After conditionals, such as if or whether, and after 
verbs expressing condition or supposition, shall expresses 
simple futurity in all persons, the idea of restraint or 
necessity involved originally in the word shall being ex- 
cluded by the context —thus: 


I (or we) shall 
{ thou shalt, or you shall fa. 
He (or they) shall 
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If then we shall (that is, are to] shake off our slavish yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing, 
Away with me! Shak., Rich. I1., ii. 2. 291. 


A man would be laugh’d at by most people who should 
maintain that too much money could undo a nation. 
B. Mandeville, Fable of the Bees, p. 213. 


That man would do a great and permanent service to 
the ministry who showld publish a catalogue of the books 
in history... 

Southey, Wesley, I. 309, note (quoted in F, Hall’s False 

[Philol., p. 49), 
In the older writers, as for instance in the authorized 
version of the Bible, shali was used of all three persons. 


Whose worcheth bi wil, wraththe maketh ofte ; 
I sigge hit bi thi-seluen, thou schalt hit sone fynde. 
Piers Plowman (A), iv. 57. 
Lord, howe ge vs lere, 
Full wele we take rewarde, 
And certis we schall not rest. 
York Plays, p. 152. 
The London fleet. of twenty sail (whose admiral shall be 
Captain Philpot, a Kentish man, who heretofore fought a 
duel between the two armies in the Low Countries), being 
all ready, have this fortnight been suing for their despatch. 
Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 161. 
Shall, like other auxiliaries, is often used with an ellipsis 
of the following infinitive, 
Men dreme of thing that nevere was ne shal, 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1, 274. 
It shall [sc. go] to the barber’s with your beard. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 521, 
From the Devil they came, and to the Deyil they shalt 
[sc. assuredly go]. Baker, Chronicles, p. 58. 
You have not pushed these diseased neither with side 
nor shoulder, but have rather strewed their way into the 
Palace with flowers, as you showld. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii. 
3. The past tense should, besides the uses in 
which it is merely the preterit of shall, as above, 
has acquired some peculiar uses of its own. In 
some of these uses should represents the past subjunctive, 
not the past indicative. It is not used to express simple 
past futurity, except in indirect speech: as, I said I should 
[was to) go; [ arranged that he should [was to] go. - Should 
is often used to give a modest or diffident tone to a state- 
ment, or to soften a statement from motives of delicacy or 
politeness: thus, ‘I showd not like to say how many there 
are’ is much the same as ‘I hardly like,’ or ‘I do not like,’ 
etc. Similarly, ‘it should seem’ is often nearly the same 
as ‘it seems.’ 


He is no suitor then? So it should seem. 
B. Jonson. 
Should was formerly sometimes used where we should 
now use might. 


Thescribisand Pharisees aspieden hym that theischulden 
fynde cause whereof thei schulden accuse «Ακ 
Wyclif, Luke vi. 7. 


The distinctions in the uses of shall and will and of 
should and would are often so subtle, and depend so much 
upon the context or upon subjective conditions, that they 
are frequently missed by inaccurate speakers and writers, 
and often even by writers of the highest rank. Thereisa 
tendency in colloquial English to the exclusive use of will 
and (except after a conditional word) wowld. See willl, 


Ceesar should [would] be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
Shak.,. J. C., ii. 2. 42. 


I will win for him an I can; if not, I will (shall) gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 183. 


Nay, if you find fault with it, they shall [will) winnie 
tho I did not like it before; 11] ha’ no body wiser than 
myself. Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 
=§ Ought, Should. See ought2., 

shall? (shal), . [Ar.] An African siluroid fish 
of the genus Synodontis ; specifically, S. schal of 
the Nile, a kind of catfish with a small mouth, 
long movable teeth in the lower jaw, a nuchal 
buckler, and six barbels. Also schal. 

shalli (shal’i), ». [Also challi, challis; appar. 
same as Anglo-Ind. shalee, shaloo, < Hind. 
sali, a soft twilled cotton stuff of a Turkey-red 
οο]ογ.] Ared or otherwise colored cotton stuff 
or piece-goods of soft texture, made in India, 


and much worn by the poorer natives. The later 
and finer shallis of England and France seem to be modi- 
fications of the Indian fabric. 


A large investment of piece-goods, especially of the 
coarse ones, Byrampauts, chelloes, and others, for the 
Guinea market. Grose, Voyage to the East Indies, I. 99. 

shallon (shal’on),. [Amer. Ind. (reported in 
this form by Lewis and Clarke); ef. salal-berry.] 
The salal-berry, Gaultheria Shallon. 

shalloon (sha-lén’),. [ς ME. chalon, chaloun, 
a coverlet (see chalon) (= Sp. chalon, chalun = 
MHG. schaliine, G. schalun, shalloon), < OF. 
chalons (cf. F. ras de Chdlons, Chalons eloth), 
so called from Chalons, F. Chdlons-sur-Marne, 
a town in France, ¢ L. Catalauni, a tribe that 
lived in the neighborhood, For similar ο]οί]- 
names of local origin, see cambric, muslin, 
worsted, ete.] <A light woolen stuff used for 
the linings of coats and for women’s dresses. 

Shalloon, a sort of woolen stuff, chiefly used for the lin- 


ings of coats, and so call’d from Chalons, a city of France, 
where it was first made. E. Phillips, 1706. 


shallow 


In addition to the woollen fabrics, shalloons, caliman- 
coes, and tammies were made in considerable numbersin 
this town and neighborhood [of Colne}. 

Baines, Hist. Lancashire, If. 30. 
shallop (shal’op), π. [=G. schaluppe, < F. 
chaloupe, chaluppe, = It. scialuppa, < Sp. Pg. 
chalupa, < D. sloep, LG. sluup, slupe ; see sloop. | 
A light boat or vessel, with or without a mast 
or masts; a sloop. 
A little bote lay hoving her before; .. . 
Into the same shee lept, and with the ore 
Did thrust the shallop trom the floting strand. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., ILI. vii. 27. 


shallot (sha-lot’), n. | [Also schallot, and for- 
merly shalot, schalote, chalot, eschalot ( =D. 
sjalot = G. schalotte = Sw. schalott = Dan. 
skalot); < OF. eschalote, eschalotte, F. échalote, 
an altered form, simulating a dim. term., of 
OF. eschalone, escalogne, escalone, whence 
E. scallion: see scallion.}. 1. A vegetable 
of the onion kind, Allium Ascalonieum, 
native in Syria, and elsewhere’ cultivated ; 
the scallion or cibol. The bulb forms bulblets or 


cloves in the axils of the scales, like the garlic and 
rocambole. 


2. In organ-building, the small brass tube in a 
reed-pipe through which the compressed air 
admitted to the lower part of the pipe passes 


into the oo part. Over or in an oblong opening 
in the side of this tube is affixed the elastic reed or Hy, 
of brass the vibrations of which generate the tone. 
pipe, reed, and reed-pipe. 


shallow! (shal’6), a.andn. [< ME. shalow, schal- 
owe, shallow, prob. lit. ‘sloping, shelving,’ for 
*schelowe, ς AS. *sceolh (in comp. scelg-, sceol-, 
scul-, scyl-), sloping, oblique, squint (found only 
in comp. scelg-egede, sceol-égede, scul-égede, scyl- 
égede, scyl-edgede, sceol-ége, sceol-ige, squint- 
eyed), = MD. schelwe, scheel, D. scheel = G. 
schél = OHG. scelah (scelh-, scelaw-), MHG. 
schelch, schel (schelh-, schelw-), G. scheel, slop- 
ing, crooked, squint, = Icel. skjdlgr, oblique, 
wry, squint (as a noun, applied to the crescent 
moon, to a fish, and as a nickname of a person), 
= Sw. dial. skjalg, oblique, wry, crooked (not 
found in Goth.); perhaps, with a formative gut- 
tural, from a base *skel = Gr. cxoAtéc, crooked, 
wry, akin to σκαληνός, uneven, scalene, σκελλός, 
crook-legged: see scoliosis, scalene. The sense 
‘shallow’ appears only in E. The E. forms 
are somewhat irregular, the ME. forms shalow, 
schalowe being associated with other forms of 
Seand. origin, schald, schold, ete., early mod. 
K. shold, E. shoal, Se. shaul, shallow, which, to- 
gether with the related verbs shail! and shelve?, 
exhibit variations of the vowel, as well as ter- 
minal variations due to the orig. guttural. See 
shoall, shaill, shelve?, shelf2.] I, α. 1. Not 
deep; of little depth: as, a shallow brook; a 
shallow place; a shallow vessel or dish. 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1329. 
Shallow water, crisp with ice nine monthsof the year, is 
fatal tothe race of worms. Noctes Ambrosianeg, Feb., 1832. 
2. Not deep intellectually; superficial: as, a 
shallow person; a shallow mind. 
My wit’s too shallow for the least Designe 


Of thy drad Counsails sacred, and divine. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 
In my shallow Apprehension your Grace might stand 
more firm without an Anchor. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 18. 
Shallow ground, land with gold near the surface. [Min- 
ing slang, ‘Australia. } 8 
TL. n. A place where the water is not deep; 
a shoal; a shelf; a flat; a bank. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. . 
Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 221. 
Thou hast left Life’s shallows, 
And dost possess the Heap. 
owell, A Requiem. 


shallow! (shal’6),v. [<shallowl,a. Cf.shoal), 
υ., and shelve2, v. I. trans. Το make shallow; 

decrease the depth of. 
In long process of time, the silt and sands shall... 


choke and shallow the sea in and about it [Venice]. 
Sir T. Browne, Misc. Tracts, xii. 


That thought alone thy state impairs, 
Thy lofty sinks, and shallows thy profound. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To become shallow; decrease in 

depth: as, the water shallows rapidly as one 

approaches the bar. 

The involution is regular, being deepest in the centre, 

and shallowing in all directions towards the ones: 

Micros. Sci., Ν. 8., ΧΧΧ. 694. 

shallow? (shal’6),”. [Cf. shallow1.] The rudd, 
a fish. [Local, Eng. ] 





shallow 


The rudd, or red-eye, is the shallow of the Cam. 
Yarrell, Hist. British Fishes. (Latham.) 
shallow-brained (shal’6-brand), α. Of no 
depth of intellect; empty-headed. 

To this effect the policie of playes is verie necessarie, 
however some shallow-brayned censurers (not the deepest 
serchers into the secrets of gouernment) mightily op- 
pugne them. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 59. 

shallow-hearted (shal’6-hiir’ted), a. Incapa- 
ble of deep or strong feeling or affection. 
Ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys! 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 97. 
shallowling (shal’ o-ling), n. [< shallow! + 
-ling1,] A shallow or silly person. 
Can Wee suppose that any Shallowling 
Can finde much Good in oft-‘lobacconing? 
Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 
aballowly, (shal’6-li), adv. In a shallow man- 
ner; with little depth; superficially ; without 
depth of thought or judgment; not wisely. 
. Most shallowly did you these arms commence. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 118. 
shallowness (shal’6-nes), ». The character of 
being shallow; lack of depth or profundity, 
either literally or figuratively; superficiality: 
as, the shallowness of a river; shallowness of 
mind or wit. 
shallow-pated (shal’6-pa’ted), a. 
mind ; silly. 

Some shallow pated Puritan, in reading this, will shoot 
his Bolt, and presently cry me up to have a Pope in my 
Belly. . Howell, Letters, iv. 36. 

shally-shallyt (shal’i-shal’i), adv. [An accom. 
adv. form of the repeated question Shall I? 
shall I? marking hesitation; now by variation 
Shilly-shally.] Same as shilly-shally. 


Why should I stand shally-shally like a Country Bump- 
kin? Steele, Tender Husband, iii. 1. 
shalm, n. 


Of weak 


See shawm. 

shalmyt, shalmiet, ». 
shawm. 

shalott, shalotet, ». Obsolete forms of shallot. 

aba (shalt). The second person singular of 
shall, 

shaltowt. A Middle English reduction of shalt 


thou. 

shaly (sha’li), a. [< shale2 + -yl,] Pertaining 
to, containing, or of the nature of shale;. re- 
sembling shale: as, a shaly soil. 

sham (sham), n.and a. [A dial. form of shame 
(like shack for shake, tak for take, ete.).. The 
noun depends in part on the verb (see sham, v.). 
It came into general literary use, in the later 
senses, in the last quarter of the 17th century, 
as if a piece of slang.] 1, π. 1. Shame; dis- 
grace; fault. [Prov. Eng.J—2, A trick put 
upon one; a trick or device that deludes or 
disappoints expectation; fraud; imposture; 
make-believe; humbug: as, an age of shams. 

Two young gent. that heard Sr, Ἠ. tell this sham so 

gravely rode the next day to St. Alban’s to enquire ; come- 


ing there, nobody had heard of any such thing, ’twas al- 
together false. Aubrey, Lives, Henry Blount. 
Shamming is telling you an insipid dull Lie with a dull 
Face, which the sly Wag the Author only laughs at him- 
self; and, making himself believe ’tis a good Jest, puts the 
Sham only upon himself. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 
That Sham is too gross to pass on me, 
Congreve, Way of the World, v. 10. 
If peace is sought to be defended or preserved for the 
safety of the luxurious and the timid, it is a sham, and 
the peace will be base. Emerson, War. 


3. Some device meant to give a thing a differ- 
ent outward appearance, as of neatness and 
finish, or to imitate something which it is not. 
Specifically — (at) A false shirt-front; a dicky. 


You put upon me, when I first came to Town, about 
being orderly, and the Doctrine of wearing Shams, to make 


Obsolete variants of 


Linen last clean a Fortnight. Steele, Conscious Lovers, i: 1. *namblet (sham’bl), π. 


(6) A false pillow-cover: a pillow-sham. (ce) A strip of fine 
linen, often embroidered, put under the upper edge of the 
bed-coverings and turned over, as if forming the upper end 
of the sheet. (d) pl. Gaiters, (Local, Eng. ] 
11. a. False; counterfeit; pretended: as, a 
sham fight. 
The Discovery of your Sham Addresses to her, to con- 
ceal your Love to her Neice, has provok’d this Separation. 
Congreve, Way of the World, i. 1. 
The other two packets he carried with him to Halifax, 
‘where he stayed some time to exercise the men in sham 
attacks upon sham forts. B. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 257. 


Sham answer, sham defense, sham plea, in law, a 
leading so clearly false in fact as to present no substan- 
ial issue. The phrase is commonly taken to imply a 

pleading formally sufficient, and interposed for the mere 

purpose of delay.=Syn. Mock, spurious, make-believe. 
sham (sham), v.; pret. and pp. shammed, ppr. 
shamming. {[< sham, n.; orig. a var. of shame, 

v.] I. trans. 1. To deceive; trick; cheat; de- 

lude with false pretenses. 
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They find themselves fooled and shammed into a con- 
viction, Sir R. 1 Estrange. 


Law. Why, I’m sure you joked upon me, and shammed 
me all night jong. 
rep omens Shammed! prithee what barbarous law-term is 

Ot? is 4 

Free. Shamming is telling you an insipid dull Lie with 
a dull Face, etc. [see this quotation under sham, n., 2]. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, iii, 1. 
ο). To obtrude by fraud or imposition. 

We must have a care that wedonot . . . sham fallacies 
upon the world for current reason. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
3. To make a pretense of in order to deceive; 
feign; imitate: as, to sham illness. 

But pray, why does your master pass only for ensign?— 
now if he had shamm’d general indeed, 

Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 1. 


To sham Abraham, to pretend to be an Abraham-man; 
hence, as used by seamen, to pretend illness in order to 
avoid doing duty in the ship, etc. See Abraham-man. 


IT, intrans. To pretend; make false pretenses; 
pretend to be, do, ete., what one is not, does 
not, does not mean, ete. 

Then all your Wits that fleer and sham, 


Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 


He shammed ill, and his death was given publicly out in 
the French papers. Scott, Rob Roy, xxxvii. 
sham-Abraham (sham’a’bra-ham), a. Pre- 
tended; mock; sham. See to sham Abraham, 
under sham, v. t. 
I own I laugh at over-righteous men, 
I own I shake my sides at ranters, 
And treat sham Abr’am saints with wicked banters. 
Hood, Ode to Rae Wilson. 
shamalo-grass (sham’a-l6-gras), n. ΓΕ. Ind. 
shamalo + E. grass.] Acereal grass, Echino- 
chloa colona, cultivated in India, probably in- 
troduced from tropical Africa. It yields a millet- 
like grain, a wholesome article of diet, used especially by 


the poorer classes, and is also a good forage-grass. Also 
Deccan grass. 


shaman (shi’man), n. [= G. schaman, ς Tun- 
guz shaman, Manchu saman, a sorcerer (Yule), ] 
A sorcerer or ‘medicine-man,’ among barba- 
rous tribes, who practises magic with the 
aid of dance, trance, and fetishes. See sha- 
manism. 

The connexion of the shamans or sorcerers with fetish- 
objects, as where the Tatars consider the innumerable 
rags and tags, bells and bits of iron, that adorn the sha- 
man’s magic costume to contain spirits helpful to their 
owner in his magic craft. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 142. 


shamanic (shi-man’ik), a. [< shaman + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to shamans or shamanism. 

shamanism (shi’man-izm), n. [< shaman + 
-ism.] A general name applied to the religions 
of a number of barbarous nations, compre- 
hending those of the Finnish race, as the Os- 
tiaks, αλόγων. and other inhabitants of 
Siberia as far as the Pacific Ocean; at present 


also applied to all similar types of religion. 
Shamanism is the belief that man, with the help of super- 
natural powers conceived of in anthropomorphic or Ζοῦ- 
morphic form, can influence the supernatural world. The 
supernatural helpers of the shaman may take his soul to 
distant countries or to the abode of the dead; by their 
help he can remove disease spirits from the body. 


The earliest religion of Accad was a Shamanism resem- 
bling that of the Siberian or Samoyed tribes of to-day. 

Encyc. Brit,, I11. 192. 

shamanist (shi’man-ist), η. [< shaman + -ist.] 

A believer in shamanism, 
shamanistic (shii-ma-nis’tik), a. [ς shaman- 

ist + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of shamanism; characteristic of shamans or 
shamanists. 

Colonel Dalton states that the paganism of the Ho and 

Moondah in all essential features is shamanistic. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 225. 
[Early mod. E. also 
shammel, shamell ; < ME. schambylie, earlier 
shamel, schamel, schamil, schamylle, scheomel, a 
butchers’ bench or stall, orig. a stool, < AS. 
scamol, scamel, sceamul, a stool (fot-seamel, a 
footstool), = OS. scamel, scamil, stool (fot-sca- 
mel, a footstool), = OHG. scamal, scamil, MHG. 
schemel, schamel, G. schdmel, schemel = Icel. ske- 
mill = Dan. skammel, a footstool, = OF. scamel, 
eschamel, < L. scamellum, a little bench or stool; 
ef. scabellum, a footstool (> It. sgabello, a joint- 
stool, = F. escabeau, escabelle, a stool); dim. of 
scamnum, a step; ef. L. scapus, a shaft, stem, 
stalk, Gr. σκήπτειν, prop, etc.: see scape, scep- 
ter, shafti.] 1+. A footstool. 

Vor thi alle the halewen makeden of al the worlde ase 
ane scheomel to hore uet [feet]. Ancren Riwle, p. 166. 
2. A bench; especially, a bench or stall in a 
market on whieh goods are exposed for sale. 
Specifically —3. pl. The tables or stalls on or 


shame 


in which butchers expose meat for sale; hence, 
a flesh- or meat-market. 
Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat. 
1 Cor. x. 25. 
Many there are of the same wretched Kind, 
Whom their despairing Creditors may find 
Lurking in Shambles ; where with borrow’d Coin 
They buy choice Meats. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 
4. pl. A slaughter-house ; a place of butchery: 
sometimes treated as a singular. | 
Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart, 
‘To make a shambles of the parliament-house ! 
hak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 71. 


I will therefore leaue their shambles, and . . . will vis- 
ite their holies and holy places, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 844. 


ειν Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 
and hide. Macaulay, Virginia, 1. 148. 


5+. In mining. See shammel, 2.—Clerk of the 
market and shambles, See clerk. 
shamble! (sham’bl), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. sham- 
bled, ppr. shambling. [< shamblel, n.] To 
slaughter; destine to the shambles. [Rare.] 
Must they die, and die in vain, 
Like a flock of shambled sheep? 

The Century, XX XVIII. 730. 
shamble? (sham’bl), v. 7.3; pret. and Pp. sham- 
-bled, ppr. shambling. [An assibilated form of 

scamble.] To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, 
as if with weak knees. 

Such avas the appearance of Ichabod and his steed, as 
they shambled out of the gate of Hans Van Ripper 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 437. 
shamble?(sham’bl),. [< shamble2, v.] A sham- 
bling walk or gait. , 

The man in the red cloak put on his old slouch hat, 
tinade an awkward bow, and, with a gait which was half 
stride, half shamble, went out of the Raleigh, and disa 
peared. J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xviii. 

shambling (sham’bling), ». [Verbal n. of 
shamble2, υ.] An awkward, clumsy, irregular 
pace or gait. 

By that shambling in his walk, it should be my rich old 
banker, Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, i. 2. 

shambling (sham’bling), p. a. Characterized 

by an awkward, irregular, clumsy, weak-kneed 

motion or gait: as, a shambling trot; sham- 
bling legs. 

He was a tall, shambling youth. 

Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 
shambrought (sham’bro), m. [Origin obscure. ] 
In her., a bearing representing an old form of 
ship or caravel, with two or three masts. Berry. 
shame (shim), ». [< ME. shame, schame, 
shome, schome, scheome, scome, ssame, same, ς 
AS. sceamu, scamu = OS. scama = OFries. 
skome = D. schaam (in comp.) = MLG. schame 
= OHG. scama, MHG. schame, scham, G. scham, 
shame, = Icel. skémm (skamm-), shame,a wound, 
= Sw. Dan. skam, shame; akin to AS. sceand, 
sceond, scand, scond = D. G. schande = Goth. 
skanda, shame, disgrace (see shand), and per- 
haps to Skt. γ΄ kshan, wound: see scathe, ete. 
Cf. sham, orig. a dial. form of shame.] 1. A pain- 
ful feeling or sense of degradation excited by 
a consciousness of having done something un- 
worthy of one’s own previous idea of one’s ex- 
cellence; also, a peculiar painful feeling or 
sense of being in a situation offensive to de- 
cency, or likely to bring contempt upon the per- 
son experiencing the feeling. 
Also here Book seythe that, whan that sche had childed 


undre a Palme Tree, sche had gret schame that sche hadde 
a Child. Mandeville, Ίτανε]ξ, p. 198. 


In all humility, 
And with no little shame, I ask your pardons. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, i. 2. 


Shame . . . is an uneasiness of the mind upon the 
thought of having done something which is indecent, or 
will lessen the valued esteem which others have for us, 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. 17. 


2. Tendency to feel distress at anv breach 
of decorum or decency, especially at any un- 
seemly exposure of one’s person. 


My purpos hathe ben longe my hert thus to chast, 
And til this yeres day y ne durst for schame. 
Political ical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 39. 


When a woman shall be inflamed with ire, the man 
ought to suffer her, and after the flame is somewhat 
quenched, to reprehend her; for if once she begin to 
loose her shame in the presence of her husband, they will 
euery houre cleaue the house with yels. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 305. 


Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 
No touch of bashfulness? 
Shak., M. N. D., iii. 2. 285. 
3. Athing or person to be ashamed of; that 
which brings or is 8 source or cause of con- 








shame 
tempt, ignominy, or reproach; a disgrace or 


dishonor. 
Why, thou shame of women, 
Whose folly or whose impudence is greater 
Is doubtful to determine ! 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, iv. 2. 


And then eleven great Stars thought it no shame 
To crouch before me who admired them. 
J, Beaumont, Psyche, i. 111. 


It isn’t for want of cleverness he looks like a poor man, 
Miss Lyon. I’ve left off speaking, else I should say it’s a 
sin and a shame. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxii. 
4. Grossly injurious or ignominious treatment 
or acts; ignominy; disgrace; dishonor; deri- 
sion; contempt; contumely. 

Whenne he to his lorde come, 
The lettre sone he hym nome, 
And sayde, Alle gose to schome! 
And went his way. 
MS. Lincoln, A. i. 17, f. 180. (Halliwell.) 


Many shames that the Iues hym diden; and after that 
he suffred bitter deth for vs upon the crosse. 

Merlin (E. E. T. §.), i. 59. 
God geve yow bothe on shames deth to dyen. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1133. 
Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 6. 
I think the echoes of his shames have deaf’d 
The ears of heavenly justice. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
5. The parts of the body which modesty re- 
quires to be covered. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, yea, thy shame shall 
be seen, ο Asa, xlvii. 3. 
For shame! an interjectional phrase, signifying ‘you 
should be ashamed !’ ‘shame on you!’ 

For shame now; here is some one connie 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 
To put to shame, to cause to feel shame; inflict shame, 
disgrace, or dishonor on, 

Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, 
and put him {ο an open shame. Heb. vi. 6. 
= Syn. 1,.Mortification.—4, Opprobrium, odium, oblo- 

uy, scandal. 

ame (sham), v.; pret. and pp. shamed, ppr. 
shaming. [< ME. shamen, schamen, schamien, 
schomien, scheomien, scomien, < AS. sceamian, 
scamian, sceomian, scomian, intr. be ashamed, 
tr. (refl.) make ashamed, = OS. scamian = D. 
schamen = OHG. scamén, scamodn, MHG. scha- 
men, G. schdmen = Icel. skamma = Sw. skdimma 
= Dan. skamme = Goth. skaman, refl., make 
ashamed; fromthe noun. Cf. ashame, ashamed. ] 
I. intrans. To be or feel ashamed. 

And thei seyn that God made Adam and Eve all naked, 


and that no man scholde shame that is of kyndely nature. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 178. 
I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how coward a spirit, 
Shak., Pericles, iv. 3. 23. 
Art thou a man? and sham’st thou not to beg? 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 3. 


ΤΙ, trans. 1}. Το be ashamed of. 


For who so schameth me and my wordis, mannus sone 
schal schame hym, whanne he cometh in his maieste and 
of the fadris, and of the hooli aungels. , 

Wyclif, Luke ix. 26. 
2. To make ashamed; cause to blush or to 
feel degraded, dishonored, or disgraced. 

Shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not shameless. 

' Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 120. 

Who shames a scribbler? break one cobweb through, 


He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 89. 


8. To cover with reproach or ignominy; dis- 
grace. 


Alle tho that ben of his kyn, or pretenden hem to ben 
his Frendes, and thei come not to that Feste, thei ben re- 
preved for evere and schamed, and maken gret doel. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 202. 
Thou hast in a few days of thy short reign, 
In over-weening pride, riot, and lusts, 
Sham'd noble Dioclesian and his gift. 
Fletcher (and another Ὅ, Prophetess, v. 1. 


4. To force or drive by shame. 


In female breasts did sense and merit rule, 
The lover’s mind would ask no better school ; 
Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes, 
Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise. 


n, The Rivals, Epil. 
5+. To shun through shame. 


My master sad— for why, he shames the court — 
Is fled away. Greene, James ΤΥ., y. 6. (Davies.) 


6+. To mock at: deride; treat with contumely © 


or contempt. 
Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor. 
=Syn. 2. To mortify, humiliate, abash. 
shamefaced (sham’fast), a. [A corruption of 
shamefast, simulating face: see shamefast.] 
Modest; bashful: originally shamefast. 


Men shamefaced and of noble mindes haue greate cause 
to beware that they begin not to hourd or laye vp mony: 


Ps. xiv. 6. 
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for if he once giue him selfe to hourd,. . . he shall euery 
day fall into a thousand euils, shames, and confusions. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 256. 


The rose with its sweet, shamefaced look. 
W. Motherwell, Certain Pleasant Verses. 
shamefacedly (shim’fast-li), adv. Bashfully ; 
with excessive modesty. 
shamefacedness (sham’fast-nes), ». [A cor- 
ruption of shamefastness, q.v.] Bashfulness ; 
excess of modesty. 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness. 
Wordsworth, To a Highland Girl. 
shamefast (sham’fast), a. [< ΜΕ. shamefast, 
schamefast, schamfast, sceomefest, < AS. sceam- 
test, scamfest, modest, lit. ‘firm’ or ‘fast in 
shame,’ i. e. modesty, < sceamu, scamu, shame, 
+ fest, fast, firm: see shame and fastl.] Mod- 
est; bashful. [Obsolete or archaic: see shame- 
faced, the form now usual. ] 
Shamefast she was in mayden’s shamefastnesse. 
Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, I. 55. 


It is a lamentable thing to see, that a mother shal send 
her sonne to the house of a Gentleman, clad, shod, shame- 
JSast, honest, solitarie, well manered, and deuoute, and at 
the yeares end the poore young man shall returne ragged, 
bare legged, dissolute, . . . and a quareller. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 151. 


Tll not meddle with it [conscience]: .. . ’tis a blush- 
ing shamefast [shamefac’d in f. 1623] spirit that mutinies 
in a man’s bosom. Shak., Rich. TI, i. 4. 142. 

shamefastness (sham’fast-nes), ». [Early mod. 
E. also shamfastnes; ς ME. shamefastnesse, 
schamefastnesse ;.< shame + αεί + -ness.] 
Modesty; bashfulness; shamefacedness. [Ob- 
solete or archaie. ] 
And ye, sir clerk, let be your shamefastnesse. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to 6. T., 1. 840. 

Το blush with a genuine shamefastness. 

E. H. Plumptre, Sophocles, xxxiii. 


shame-fiower (sham’flou’ér), ». Same as 
blushwort. 
shameful (sham’ful), a. [< ME. schamful, 
scheomeful (= Sw. skamfull = Dan. skamfuld), 
modest; < shame +-ful.} 1+. Modest; shame- 
faced. 
Wherein he would have hid 
His shamefull head. Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 13. 


For certain, sir, his bashfulness undoes him, 
For from his cradle he had a shameful face. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 
οἱ. Full of shame; tinged or permeated with 
a feeling of shame. 

Shameful reflections on all our past behaviours. 
C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iv. 7. 
3. That brings or ought to bring or put to 
shame; disgraceful; scandalous: as, shameful 
conduct. 
And Pheebus, flying so most shamefull sight, 


His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes, 
And hydes for shame, Spenser, Ε. Q., I. vi. 6. 


Who submitted himselfe to a death in itselfe bitter, 
before men shamefull, and of God accursed, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 32. 
A change so shameful, say, what cause has wrought? 
Pope, Tliad, xiii. 147. 
Shameful reel. Same as shame-reel. [Scotland.] 
“Win up; win up, now bride,” he says, 


“And dance a shamefw’ reel.” 
Sweet Willie and Fair Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 336). 


=§Syn. 3. Dishonorable, disreputable, outrageous, villain- 


ous, heinous, nefarious. 
shamefully (sham’fil-i), adv. [< ME. *scham- 


fully, ssamvolliche; < shameful + -ly?.] In a 
shameful manner; with indignity or indecency ; 
disgracefully. 

But thou in clumsy verse, unlicked, unpointed, 


Hast shamefully defied the Lord’s anointed. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 503. 


shamefulness(sham’fil-nes),. [< ME. schame- 
Sulnes ; < shameful + -ness.] 11. Modesty; dif- 
fidence. 

To suche as shall see it to be ouer presumptuous, let 
them lay the fault upon your honour, whiche did first 
write unto me, and not on me, that do aunswere with 
shamefulnesse. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 75. 
2. Shameful character; disgracefulness.— 8. 
Shame; disgrace. 
The king debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of shamefulness, 
Or born the son of Gorlois. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 


ne shamell}, η. Obsolete forms of sham- 
el, , 


shameless (shaim’les), a. [< ME.. shameles, 
shamelees, schameles, schomeles, schomeleas,< AS. 
sceamleds, scamleds (= D. schaamteloos = MLG. 
schamelos = OHG. scamalos, MHG. schamelos, 
G. schamlos = Icel. skammlauss-= Sw. Dan. 


shammy 
skamlés), shameless, < sceamu, scamu, shame, 
+ -leds, E.-less.] 1. Having no shame; lack- 
ing in modesty; immodest; impudent; auda- 
cious; insensible to disgrace. 
Thanne Mede for here mysdedes to that man kneled, 


And shroue hire of hire shrewednesse shamelees, I trowe. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 44. 


To tell thee whence thou camest, of whom derived, 
Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not shame- 
less. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 120. 
2. Done without shame; indicating or charac- 
terized by lack of shame: as, a shameless dis- 
regard of honesty. . 
The shameless denial hereof by some of their friends, 


and the more shameless justification by some of their flat- 
terers, makes it needful to exemplify. Raleigh. 


=§$yn. 1. Unblushing, brazen; profligate, reprobate, aban- 
doned, incorrigible. 


shamelessly (shim’les-li), adv. Inashameless 
manner; without shame; impudently. 

shamelessness (sham’les-nes), η. The state 
or character of being shameless; utter want of 
shame; lack of sensibility to disgrace or dis- 
honor; impudence. 

shamely+ (sham/‘li), adv. [ME. schameli, schome- 
ly, schameliche, schomeliche, < AS. sceamlice (= 

HG. scamalih, MHG. schamelich, schemelich = 
Sw. skamlig = Dan. skammelig), shameful, < 
sceamu, shame, + -lic, E. -ly2.] Shamefully. 

Bot, I trow, ful tyd, ouer-tan that he [Jonah] were, 
So that schomely to schort. he schote of his ame. 
‘Alliterative Poems (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 128. 
shame-proof (sham’préf), a. Callous or insen- 
sible to. shame. j 
King. They will shame us; let them not approach. 
Biron, We.are shame-proof, my lord. 
Shak., L. Τις L., v. 2. 518. 
shamer (sha’mér), ». [< shame + -erl.] One 
who or that which makes ashamed. 
My means and my conditions are no shamers 
Of him that owes ’em, all the world knows that, 
And my friends no reliers on my fortunes. 
Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, i. 3. 
shameragt, . An obsolete form of shamrock. 
shame-reel (sham’rél), ». In some parts of 
Scotland, the first reel or dance after the cele- 
bration of a marriage. It was performed by 
the bride and best man and the bridegroom 
and best maid. Jamieson. 

shamevoust, a. [ME., irreg. < shame + -evous 
as in similar ME. forms of bounteous, plenteous.] 
Shameful. 

Yff atwixst his handis he hym haue myght, 
He wold make hym ende, and shameuous deth dight! 
Rom. of Partenay (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 3444. 

shammatha (sha-mii’thi), κ. [< Heb. sham- 
matha’.| The highest degree of excommunica- 
tion among the ancient Jews, consisting in final 
exclusion from the Jewish church for life. 

shammelt+ (sham’el), π. 1. An obsolete form 
of shamblel. Specifically—2. In mining, a stage 
or shelf-like arrangement of boards, or a plat 
cut in the rocks, upon which the ore was shov- 
eled by the miner in the ancient method of 
working a mine, “cast after cast,” as it was 
called. The shammels were about six feet apart. 
Also called shamble. [Cornwall, Eng. ] 

If the lode was wide and the walls of it and the adjoin- 
ing country very hard, solid ground, it was in such case 
more easy for them to make shammels or stages, with such 
timber, &c., as was cheapest and nearest at hand. Pryce. 

shammelt (sham’el), v.74. [ς shammel,n.} In 
mining, to work a mine by throwing the mate- 
rial excavated on to a shammel (which see) in 
the ‘‘ cast.after cast” method, which was the 
usual way before the art of regular mining b 
means of shafts and leads had been introduced. 
[Cornwall, Eng.]} 

This, with streaming, I take to be the plain simple state 
of mining in general three centuries ago, and from hence 
is derived the custom of shammeling both above and under 
ground at this time. Pryce. 

shammer (sham’ér), ». [< sham + -erl.] One 
who shams; an impostor; a liar; a trickster. 


I shou’d make the worst Shammer in England; I must 
always deal ingenuously. Wzycherley, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 


shammisht (sham’ish), a. [< sham +. -ish1.] 
Deceitful. 


The overture was very shammish. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 100. (Davies.) 
shammockt (sham’ok), v. 7. [Origin obseure:] 
To idle; loaf; lounge. 
Pox take you both for a couple of shammocking rascals: 
. » « you broke my tavern, and that broke my heart. 
Tom Brown, Works, II. 184. (Davies.) 
shammy (sham’i), Αμ) pl. shammies(-iz). [Also 
shamoy, formerly shamois, shamoys, chamois, < 
F. chamois: see chamois.| 1. Same as cha- 
mois, 2. 





shammy 


Love thy brave man of war, and let thy bounty 
Clap him in shamois, 
Beau, and Fl,, Scornful Lady, ii. 

The day after to-morrow we go in cavalcade with the 
Duchess of Richmond to her audience; I have got my 
cravat and shammy shoes. 

H,. Walpole, To Gen. Conway, Jan. 12, 1766. 

2. A bag of chamois leather in which miners 
keep their gold-dust. [Australia.] 

shamoyt, ”. An obsolete form of shammy, 
chamois, 2. 

absmoy (sham/’oi), v. t. [ς shamoy,n.] To pre- 
pare (leather) by working oil into the skin in- 
stead of the astringent or ammonium chlorid 
commonly used in tanning; dress or prepare in 
the way chamois leather is prepared. 

Skivers are split grain sides of sheep skins tanned in 
sumach, and similarly finished—the flesh split being 
shamoyed for inferior qualities of shamoy or wash leather. 

Έπομο. Brit., XIV. 388. 

shampoo (sham-pd’), v. t. [Also shampo, and 
more prop. champoo, champo; <,Hind. champna 
(impv. champo), shampoo, lit. ‘join, press, stuff, 
thrust in.’] 1. To rub and perecuss the whole 
surface of (the body), and at the same time to 
extend the limbs and rack the joints, in con- 
nection with a hot bath, for the purpose of 
restoring tone and vigor to the system: a prac- 
tice introduced from the East. Such kneading 
and rubbing of the whole body is now com- 
monly called massage. Also used figuratively. 

Old women and amateurs [at an auction-sale] have in- 
vaded the upper apartments, pinching the bed-curtains, 
poking into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, and 
clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. 

\ ‘Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvii. 

2. To lather, wash, and rub or brush (the head) 
thoroughly. 

shampoo (sham-p6’),n. [< shampoo, v.] The 
act or operation of shampooing, in either sense. 

shampooer (sham-pé’ér), n. One who sham- 
pooes, in either sense of the word. 

shamragt, ”. An obsolete form of shamrock. 

shamrock (sham’rok), ». [Early mod. E, also 

*shamroke, shamrag, shamerag, < Ir. seamrog (= 
Gael. seamrag), trefoil, dim. of seamar, trefoil. ] 
A plant with trifoliate leaves: the national em- 
blem of Ireland... According to Britten and Hol- 
land, ‘“‘English Plant Names,” the plant at the present 
day most. in repute as the true shamrock is one of the hop- 
clovers, Trifolium dubium, a slender trailing species with 
small yellow heads, perhaps a variety of 7’. procumbens. 
It is in use in many counties of Ireland, and forms a great 
part of the shamrock sold in London on St. Patrick’s day. 
The black medic, Medicago lupulina, is also thus used ; 
but the white clover, 7. repens, is widely understood to 
be the common shamrock. The identity of the original 
shamrock which, according to tradition, St.. Patrick used 
to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, is uncertain. It 
has been variously supposed to be the common. white 
clover, 7. repens (which, however, is believed to be of 
late introduction in Ireland); thered clover, 7'. pratense ; 
the wood-sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella (locally called shamrock 
in England) ; and even the water-cress (though its leaves 
are not trifoliate). 


Yf they founde a plotte of water-cresses or sham-rokes, 
there they flocked as to a feast. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Whilst all the Hibernian kerns, in multitudes, 
Did feast with shamerags stew’d in usquebagh. 
John Taylor, Works (1630), II. 4. (Halliwell.) 


Blue-flowered shamrock. See Parochetus.—Indian 
shamrock, the birthroot, Trillium erectum. 


cheeineckupen (sham/’rok-pé), n. See Paroche- 

us. 

shani (shan), ». [Cf. shand, n.]. Naut., a de- 
fect in spars, most commonly from bad collared 
knots; an injurious compression of fiber in 
timber; the turning out of the cortical layers 
when the plank has been sawed obliquely to 
the central axis of the tree. 

shan? (shan),n. [Cf.shanny1.] Same as shannyl. 

shand (shand), ». and a. [< ME. shande, 
schond, schonde, sconde, also schend (in comp. ),< 
AS. sceand, seand, sceond, scond = D, schande = 
MLG. schande = OHG, scanta, MHG. G. schande 
= Dan. skand (in comp. skand-skrift, libel) = 
Goth. skanda, shame; akin to AS. sceamu, etc., 
shame: see shame.] I, n. 1t. Shame; scandal; 
disgrace. 

Forr thatt wass, alls he wisste itt wel, 
Hiss aghenn shame and shande, 
Ormulum, 1. 11956. 


My dere dogttur, 
Thou most vndor-stonde 
For to gowerne well this hous, 
And saue thy selfe frow sehond. 
Booke of Precedence (E, E. T. Β., extra ser.), i. 39. 


God shilde his cors fro shonde., 


- haucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 197. 
2. Base coin. [Scotch.] ! 


{1 doubt Glossin will prove but shand after a’, Mis- 
tress,” said Jabos; .. ‘‘but this is a gude half-crown 
ony way.” Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxii. 


ΤΙ. a. Worthless. |‘ [Βοοΐσ]ι,] 
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shandry (shan’dri), ».; pl. shandries (-driz). A 
shortened form of shandrydan. 

~ In a pause of Mrs. Robson’s sobs, Hester heard the wel- 
come sound of the wheels of the returning shandry, bear- 


ing the bride and bridegroom home. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxix. 


shandrydan(shan’dri-dan),n, [Also shandara- 
dan ; appar. of Ir. origin.) A light two-wheeled 
cart or gig; any old rickety conveyance. 


An ancient. rickety-looking vehicle of the kind once 
known as shandrydan. Cornhill Mag., V. 440. 


shandygaff (shan’di-gaf),. [Origin obscure.] 
A mixture of bitter ale or beer with ginger- 
beer. The original English recipe is a pint of bitter 
beer with a small bottle of old-fashioned ginger-beer ; but 
porter or stout or lager-beer is sometimes substituted for 
the bitter beer, and ginger-ale for the ginger-beer. 


If the sun is out, one feels, after scrambling over the 
rocks and walking home by the dusty road, like taking a 
long pull at a cup of shandygaf. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 187. 


shangan, π. See shangie. j 
shanghai (shang-hi’),. [So called from Shang- 


*xhai, Shanghae, a city of China.] 1. A very 


long-legged hen with feathered shanks, reputed 
to have been introduced from Shanghai, China. 
The breed Gf, despite its great vogue at one time, it could 
ever claim to be one) is now obsolete, having been devel- 
oped or differentiated into the different varieties of brah- 
masand cochins, Also called brahmaputra, brahmapootra. 
Hence —2. A tall person; especially, a tall dan- 
dy. [Slang, U.S.]—38. A long, slender oyster; 
a stick-up or stuck-up; a coon-heel, rabbit-ear, 
or razor-blade. [Connecticut.]|—4. A kind of 


xfish-hook. Norris. 


shanghai (shang-hi’ ), v. t. [Lit. to ship to Shang- 
hai, Shanghae, a port of China, representing any 
distant port to which persons so treated are 
shipped.] Naut., to render insensible, as a per- 
son, by drugs, liquor, or violence, and ship him 
on a vessel wanting hands, for the purpose of 
fraudulently securing advance-money and any 

remium offered for procuring seamen. 

angie, shangan (shang’i, -an), ». [Origin 
obscure; perhaps < OF. chaine, F. chaine, a 
chain: see chain.] 1. A shackle; the shackle 
that runs on the stake to which a cow is bound 
ina cow-house. Jamieson.—2. A ring of straw 
or hemp put round a jumper by miners to pre- 
vent the water in the bore-hole from squirting 
up.—8. A stick cleft at one end, in which the 
tail of a dog is put by way of mischief. [Seotch 
in all uses. ] 

Shangti (shang’té’), ». [Chin., < shang, high, 
supreme, + ti, ruler.] One of the names (liter- 
ally, ‘supreme ruler’) used among Christians 
in China for God, the others being Shin (‘ god’ 
or ‘gods,’ ‘spirit’ or ‘spirits’), used (sometimes 
with the prefix chin, true) by those who object 
to the use of Shangti and Tien-chu. (‘lord of 
heaven’), used by Roman Catholics. Also 
Shangte. ) 

shaning (shan’ing), ». Same as shanny1. 

shank! (shangk), ». [< ME. shanke, schanke, 

schonke, sceonke, sconke, < AS. sceanca, scanca, 
sceonca, the. bone of the leg, also.a hollow bone, 
= OF ries. skunka, schonk = D. schonk, a bone, = 
LG. schunke, also schake, leg, = Sw. skank = 
Dan. skank, leg, shank; ef. dim. D. schenkel = 
MHG. G. schenkel, shank, leg, thigh, = 1561. 
skekill, shank; allied to OHG. scincho, scincha, 
shank, hollow bone (> It. dial. schinco, stinco, 
shin-bone), MHG. schinke, G. schinken, ham, = 
Sw. skinka = Dan. skinke, ham. From the same 
ult. source is derived E. skink!.] 1. The leg, 
or the part of the leg which extends: from the 
knee to the ankle; the tibia or shin-bone. 

Eftsoones her white streight legs were altered 

To crooked crawling shankes, of marrowe empted ; 

And her faire face to fowle and loathsome hewe, 


And her fine corpes to a bag of venim grewe. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 950, 


His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 161. 


(a) Technically, in anat. and zodél., the shin, crus, or leg 
proper, between the knee and the ankle; the second seg- 
ment of the hind limb, represented by the length of the 
tibia. (6) In a horse, popularly, the part of the fore leg 
between the so-called knee and the fetlock, corresponding 
to the metacarpus, See cut under horse. 


2. In a bird, popularly, the part of the foot be- 
tween where the feathers usually end and the 
roots of the toes, commonly held upright and 
appearing like a part of the leg, not of the foot, 
as it really is; the tarsometatarsus.—3. In en- 
tom., the tibia: same as shin, 5.—4, In bot., the 
footstalk or pedicel of a flower.—5, A. stock- 
ing, or the part of a stocking which covers the 
leg; specifically, a stocking in the process of 


shank-shell 


being knitted (a Scotch use); also, a legging 
or leg-covering. | 
All the riche clothynge was awaye 
That he byfore sawe in that stede; 
Hir a [one] schanke blake, hir other graye, 
And all hir body lyke the lede. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 102). 
Four or five pairs of heavy woollen socks cover his feet, 
and over them is placed a pair of caribou shanks (leggings 
made of the skin of the caribou worn with the hair out- 
side}. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 510. 
6. That part of an instrument, tool, or the like 
which connects the acting part with a handle or 
the part by which itis held or moved. Βρεοίβ- 
cally —(a) The stem of akey, between the bow and the bit. 
(0) The'stem of an anchor, connecting the arms and the 
stock. (ο) The tang of a knife, chisel, ete., or part which . 
is inserted in the handle. (d) That part of a fish-hook 
which is toward the head; the straight part above the 
bend. (e) Thestraight part of a nail between the head and 
the taper of the point. (f) In printing, the body of a type, 
or that part which is between the shoulder and the feet. 
See cut under type. (0) The ey or loop ona button. (hk 
That part of an ax-head which is between the edge an 
the back, which in some old forms is drawn out long and 
thin. (ὃ Of a spur, one of the two cheeks or side-pieces. 
(j) Of a spoon, the slender part between the flattened 
handle and the bowl. 


7. That part of a shoe which connects the broad 
art of the sole with the heel. See cut under 
oot.—8. In metal., a large ladle to contain 

molten metals, managed by a straight bar at 
one end and a cross-bar with handles at the 
other end, by which it is tipped to pour out the 
metal.—9. The shaft of a mine. [Scotch.]— 
10. pl. Flat pliers with jaws of soft iron used 
for nibbling glass for lenses preparatory to 
grinding. See nibbling.—11. Inarch.: (a) The 
shaft of a column. (b) The plain space between 
the grooves of the Doric triglyph.—12}. A kind 
of fur, mentioned as used for trimming outer 
garments in the sixteenth century, and as de- 
rived from the legs of animals.—13. The latter 
end or part of.anything. , [Colloq.] 


Bimeby, to’rds de shank er de evenin’, Brer Rabbit sorter 
stretch hisse’f, he did, en low hit ’s mos’ time fer Brer Fox 


ter git long home. J. 6. Harris, Uncle Remus, xv. 
Shanks’ mare, See marel. 
shank! (shangk), v. ΄ [< shank!,n.] 1. intrans. 


1. To be affected with disease of the pedicel or 
footstalk ; fall off by decay of the footstalk: of- 
ten with off. : | 

The germens of these twelve flowers all swelled, and ul- 
timately six fine capsules and two poor capsules were pro- 
duced, only four capsules shanking off. 

Darwin, Different Form of Flowers, p. 83. 
2. To take to one’s legs: frequently with an 
impersonal é¢: as, to shank it (that is, to make 
the journey on foot). [Scotch.] 

If. trans. 1. Tosend off without ceremony. 
[Seotch. ] 

Some say ye suld baith be shankit aff till Edinburgh 
Castle, Scott, Antiquary, xxxvi. 
2. In the making of lenses, to break off (the 
rough edges) with pliers of soft iron.—To shank 


ane’s sel’ awa’, to take one’s self off quickly. Scott, An- 
tiquary, xxvii. [Scotch.]» 


shank? (shangk), n. A shell: same as chank?. 
shank-cutter (shangk’ kut’ér), ».. In shoe- 
manuf., amachine ortool for cutting out shanks. 
E. H. Knight. 
shanked (shangkt), a. [< shankl + -ed2.] 1. 
Having a shank; having a shank or shanks of 
a kind specified: as, spindle-shanked ; yellow- 
shanked. —2. Affected with disease of the 
shank or footstalk. 
shanker (shang’kér), η, 
ing of chancre. | 
shanking (shang’king),. [Verbaln. of shank, 
υ.] The process by which lenses are roughly 
brought to a circular form: same as nibbling, 2. 
The pressure of the pliers applied near the edges of the 
glass causes it to crumble away in small fragments, and 


this process, which is called shanking or nibbling, is con- 
tinued until the glasses are made circular. 


Ure, Dict., Τ11. 106. 
shank-iron (shangk’i’érn), . In shoe-manu/.: 
(a) A shaping-tool or former for shoe-shanks. 
(b) A plate of iron inserted as a stiffening be- 
tween the leather parts of a shank. 
shank-laster (shangk’las’tér),. A shoemak- 
ers’ tool], combining a gripping-jaw and a lever, 
for fitting the upper-leather over the shank of 
the last. /. H. Knight. | 
shank-painter (shangk’pan’tér), π. Naut., a 
short rope and chain sustaining the shank and 
flukes of an anchor against the ship’s side, as 
the stopper fastens the ring and stock to the 
cat-head. | 
shank-shell (shangk’shel), x. ἈΒαπιθ as chank?. 
The shank-sheli is taryed by the Cingalese; when found 


reversed it is considered sacred. 
P. P. Carpenter, Mollusca, p. 88. 


An Anglicized spell- 














* sold without a 


shank-spring 


shank-spring (shangk’spring), x. Α small piece 
of elastic steel used to join the sole and. heel of 
a boot or shoe so as to give an elastic support 
to the instep. 

shank-wheel (shangk’hwél), η. In shoemaking, 
a tool, for giving an ornamental finish to a 
shank, 

shanna (shan’i). A Scotch form of shall not. 

shanny? (shan’i), ».; pl. shannies (-iz). [Also 
shan, shaning; origin uncertain.] The smooth 
blenny, Blennius levis, a fish of an oblong 
form with a smooth skin, and without fila- 


ments or appendages to the head. It is found 
along the coasts of England and of Europe generally,chiefly 
lurking under stones and in seaweed between tide-marks. 
By means of its pectoral fins it is able to crawl upon land, 
and when the tide ebbs will often creep on the shore un- 
til it finds a crevice wherein it can hide until the tide re- 


turns. 
shanny” (shan’i), a. (Origin obscure; ef. 
shand.] Giddy; foolish. [Prov. Eng.] 
Shanscritt, ». A former spelling of Sanskrit. 
sha’n’t (shant). <A contraction of shall not. 
Collen: 
anty! (shan’ti), a. [Also shawnty, shunty; 
var. of janty, jaunty, q. v.] Jaunty; gay; 
showy. [Prov. Eng. 
shanty? (shan’‘ti), ».; pl. shanties (-tiz). [For- 
merly also shantee ; origin obscure. Ithas been 
variously guessed to be (a) of Ir. origin, ¢ Ir. 
sean, old (or sion, weather, storm), + tig, a 
house, (6) ς F. chantier, a yard, timber-yard, 
ς L. canterius, cantherius, a rafter: see cant, 
cantle; (6) < a supposed F. *chienté, as if lit. 
‘dog-kennel,’ ς chien, a dog: see Kennell.] 1. 
A hut or mean dwelling; a temporary build- 
ing of rough and flimsy character. hate 
boist2, , 
This was the second season that le Bourdon had occu- 
pied ‘‘ Castle Meal,” as he himself called the shanty. 
Cooper, Oak Openings, p. 26. 
The diamond town of Kimberley is still a huge aggrega- 


tion of shanties traversed by tramways and lit by electric - 


light. Sir C. W. Dilke, vrobs. of Greater Britain, iii. L 
2. A public house, or place where liquor is sold. 


[Slang.]—g§ -shanty, a place where liquor is 
σος rer Australia. | ο 


shanty? (shan’ti), ο. 4.; pret. and RP. shantied, 
ppr. shantying. [< shanty?,n.] ‘To live in a 
shanty, as lumbermen do: common in Mani- 
toba and the lumber regions of North America. 

shanty? (shan’ti), n. [Also chantey; prob. «Ἐ. 
chanter, sing: see chant.] A song with a bois- 
terous chorus, sung by sailors while heaving at 
the capstan or windlass or hoisting up heavy 
weights, to enable them to pull or heave. to- 
zether in time with the song. 

shane -man! (shan’ti-man), n. [< shanty? + 
man.| -Qne who lives in a shanty; hence, a 
backwoodsman; a lumberer. 

shanty-man? (shan’ti-man), η. [Also chantey- 
man; < shanty? + man.]. The sailor on board 
ship who leads the shanty to which the sailors 
work in heaving at the capstan, hoisting sail, 
ete. 


The shanty-man—the chorister of the old packet-ship 
—hasleft no successors. . . . It was in the windlass-songs 
that the accomplished shanty-man displayed his fullest 
powers and his daintiest graces. 

Harper's Mag., UXV. 281, 283. 
shapable (sha’pa-bl), a. [< shape + -able.] 
1. Capable of being shaped. 

My task is to sit and study how shapeable the Indepen- 
dent way will be to the body of England. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 38. 


Soft and shapeable into love's syllables. Ruskin, 
2+. Having a proper shape or form; shapely. 
I made [earthenware] things round and shapeable which 

before were filthy things indeed to look on. 
Foe, Robinson Crusoe, x. 

Also shapeable. 

shape (shap), v.; pret. and pp. shaped (pp. for- 
merly shapen), ppr. shaping. [(a) < ME. sha- 
pen, schapen (pret. shoop, shop, schop, schope, 
scop, pp. shapen, schapen, shape, yshapen, 
yschape), < AS. sceapan, scapan (pret. scdp, 
scedp, pp. sceapen, scapen), form, make, shape, 
= OS. scapan = OF ries. skeppa, scheppa (pret. 
skop, schop) = MD. schappen, do, treat, = OHG. 
scaffan, MHG, G. schaffen, shape, create, pro- 
duce, = Icel. skapa = Sw. skapa = Dan. skabe 
= Goth. *skapjan, ga-skapjan (pret. ga-skdp), 
create, form, shape; also in secondary forms, 
peor merged with the preceding, namely (0) 
KE, shapen, schapen, schapien, schepien (pret. 
shaped, schapide, pp. shaped), < AS. sceppan, 
scyppan, scippan = OS. sceppian = OHG. scep- 
fen, skeffen, create, form; (ο) OHG. scaffon, 
MHG. G. schaffen, L340 pt obtain, furnish, be 
busy about, > MD. D. schajffen = Dan. skaffe = 
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shapeless 


Sw. skaffa, procure, furnish; < Teut. γ skap, "shape (shap), 2. [< ME. shape, schape, shap, 


supposed by some to have meant orig. ‘cut 
(wood) into shape,’ and to be connected with 
AS. scafan, ete., shave: see shave. Hence ult. 
shaft3 and -ship.) I, trans. 1. Toform; make; 
create; construct. 


Swithe go shape a shippe of shides and of bordes. 
Piers Plowman (B), ix. 181. 
O blake Nyght! as folk in bokes rede, 
That shapen art by God this world to hyde 
At certein tymes with thy derke wede, 
That under that men myghte in reste abyde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii, 1480, 
Behold, I was shapenin iniquity ; andin sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me. Ps. li. 5. 


2. To give shape or form to; cut, mold, or make 
into a particular form: as, to shape a garment; 
to shape a vessel on the potters’ wheel. 


To the forge with it then; shape it. 
hak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 289. 
But that same weed ye’ve shaped for me, 
It quickly shall be sewed for thee. 
John, Thomson and the Turk (Child's Ballads, III. 356), 


A Ribbon bound and shap'd her slender Waist. 
Prior, Colin’s Mistakes, viii. 


Only those items which I notice shape my mind. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychol., I, 409, 
Wordsworth was wholly void of that. shaping imagina- 
tion which is the highest criterion of a poet. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 116. 


8. Toadapt, as to a purpose; cause to conform; 
adjust; regulate: with to or unio. 


Good sir, shape yourself 
To understand the place and noble persons 
You live with now. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 


Charm’d by their Eyes, their Manners I acquire, 
And shape my Foolishness to their Desire. 
Prior, Solomon, ii. 
So, as I grew, I rudely shaped my life 
To my immediate wants. Browning, Pauline. 


4. To form with the mind; plan; contrive; de- 
vise; arrange; prepare. 
At which the God of Love gan loken rowe, 
Right for despit, and shop to ben ywroken. 
Chaucer, 'lroilus, i, 207. 
You may shape, Amintor, 
Causes to cozen the whole world withal, 
And yourself too. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iii, 2. 


Isee the bottom of your question; and, with these gen- 
tlemen’s good leave, I will endeavour to shape you an an- 
swer. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 166. 


5+. To get ready; address (one’s self to do 
something). 


Upon the chaungynge of the moone, 
Whan lightlees is the world a nyght or tweyne, 
And that the welkin shap hym for to reyne, 
He streight ο morwe unto his nece wente. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 551. 
**ze, certes,” quath he, ‘that is soth,” and shop hym to 
walke, Piers Plowman (0), xiv. 247. 


6. To direct (one’s course); betake db rapes 
self): as, to shape one’s course homeward. 


He will aray hym full rad with a route noble, 

And shape hym to our shippes with his shene knightes, 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1144, 
Now to shores more soft 
She [the Muse] shapes her prosperous sail. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, vii. 5. 
Behold, in awful march and dread array 
The long-expected squadrons shape their way! 

Addison, The Campaign. 


7. Το image; conceive; call or conjure up. 


Oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not. 
Shak., Othello, iii, 8, 148. 
Guilt shapes the Terror ; deep within 
The human heart the secret lies 
Of all the hideous deities. 
Whittier, The Over-Heart. 
8+. To dress; array. 
Assemble you soudiours, sure men & nobill, 
Shapyn in shene ger, with shippis to wynde, 
The Grekys to greue, & in grem brynge. 
Destruction of Troy (i. E. T. 8.), 1. 2572. 


I wol erly shape me therfore. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 809. 
9. To destine; foreordain; predestine. 
If so be my destine be shape 
By eterne word to deyen in prisoun, 
Of oure lynage have sum compassioun. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1, 250. 
To shape up, to give form to by stiff or solid material, 
so that the shape will be retained: said of articles covered 
with needlework or of textile fabrics. 
11. intrans, 1. To take shape or form; be or 
become adapted, fit, or comformable. [Rare.] 
Their dear loss, 
The more of you twas felt, the more it shaped 
Unto my end of stealing them. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 346. 
οἱ. To turn out; happen. 
So shop it that hym fil that daye a tene 
In love, for whiche in wo to bedde he wente. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 61. 


shapeable 


schap, schappe, scheap, shape, way, < AS. ge- 
sceap, a creature, creation, fate, destiny, form, 
figure, shape, pl. gesceapu, the genitals, = MD. 
schap = OHG. scaf, form, MHG. geschaf, a crea- 
ture, = Icel. skap, state, condition, temper, 
mood; from the verb. Cf. shaft?.] 1. Form; 
figure; outward contour, aspect, or appear- 
ance; hence, guise; as, the two things are dis- 
Similar in shape; the shape of the head; in 
man’s shape. 
First a charming shape enslaved me, 
An eye then gave the fatal stroke ; 


Till by her wit Corinna saved me, 
And all my former fetters broke. 
Tulip-beds of different shape and dyes, . 
Bending beneath the invisible West-wind’s sighs. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Veiled Prophet. 
The martyrdom which in an infinite variety of shapes 
awaits those who have the heart, and will, and conscience 
to fight a battle with the world. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
When we say that a body can b> moved about without 
altering its shape, we mean that it can be so moved as to 
keep unaltered all the angles in it. 
W. κ. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 312. 
2. That which has form or figure; a mere form, 
image, or figure; an appearance; a phantasm. 
Tis strange he will not let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 


That kneel and do me service, cry me king. 
Beau. and Fi., 1 hilaster, i. 1. 


The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 666. 
He hears quick footsteps —a shape flits by. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 
3. Concrete embodiment or form, as of a 
thought, conception, or quality. 
I am so busy with this frivolous project, and can bring 
it to no shape, that it almost confounds my capacity. 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, iii. 2. 


Yet the smooth words took no shape in action. 
Froude, Hist. Eng. (ed. 1864), ΤΙ. 128. 
4. Appearance; guise; dress; disguise ; 3 ing 
cally, a theatrical costume (a complete dress). 
Why, quod the somonnour, ride ye than or goon 


In sondry shape, and nat alway in oon? 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 172. 


| Now for her a shape, 
And we may dress her, and Ill help to fit her 
With a tuft-taffata cloke. B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 1. 


Kinaston, the boy, had the good turn to appear in three 
shapes: first asa poor woman in ordinary clothes to please 
Morose ; then in fine clothes,.as a gallant, and in them 
was clearly the prettiest woman in the whole house ; and 
lastly, as a man, Pepys, Diary, Jan. 7, 1661. 


A scarlet cloth shape (for Richard). 
Sale Catalogue of Covent Garden Theatre, Sept., 1829, p. 33. 
5. Way; manner, 
But schortly for to telle the schap of this tale, 


the duk hade the dougtiere men to deme the sothe. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1160, 


But are ye in any shape bound to this birkie Pepper- 
cull? Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxv. 
6. In industrial art: (a) A pattern to be followed 
by workmen; especially, a flat pattern to guide 
a cutter. (0) Something intended to serve as 
a framework. for a light covering, as a bonnet- 
frame.—'7. In cookery, a dessert dish consist- 
ing of blanc-mange, rice, corn-starch, jelly, or 
the like cast in a mold, allowed to stand till it 
sets or firms, and then turned out for serving. 
—8. The private parts, especially of a female. 


[Obsolete or prov. Eng.]—To lick into shape. 
See lick.— To take shane, to assume a definite form, 
order, or plan.=Syn, 1. Form, Fashion, etc. (see jigure), 
outline, mold, cut, build, cast. 


Addison, 


shapet, An obsolete form of the past partici- 


le of shape. 





a. 

See shapable. 
shaped (shapt), 
p. a... Having 
a varied orna- 
mental form: 
noting an ob- 
ject such as is 
usually of sim- 
ple form, as a 
tray or a panel 
of a piece of fur- 
niture, which, 
instead of be- 
ing rectangu- 
lar, round, or 
oval, is broken 
up into various 
curves. 


A Shaped Mirror, 18th certury, 


shapeless(shap‘les), a. [< ME. schaples, schape- 


lesse; < shape, n., + -less.) 1. Destituteofregu- 


shapeless 


lar form; wanting symmetry of dimensions; de- 
formed; amorphous. 
He is deformed, crooked, old and sere, 


lll-faced, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere. 
Shak., ο. of E., iv. 2. 20 


The shapeless rock or hanging precipice. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 108. 
2+. That has no shaping tendency or effect; 
that effects nothing. | 

Wear out thy gentle youth with shapeless idleness, 
Shak., T. G. οἱ V., i. 1. 8. 
shapelessness (shap’les-nes), ”.  Shapeless 
character or condition; lack of regular or defi- 
nite form. 
shapeliness (shap’li-nes), πα. [< ME. schaply- 
nesse ; < shapely + -ness.] The state of being 
shapely; beauty of form. 
shapely (shap’li), a. [< ME. shapely, schaply, 
shapelich, schapelich; < shape, n., + -ly1.]. 1. 
Well-formed; having a regular and pleasing 
shape; symmetrical. 
Unknown to those primeval sires 
The well-arch’d dome, peopled with breathing forms 


ve fair Italia s skilful hand, unknown 
e shapely column. J. Warton, Enthusiast. 
The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 
! Scott, L. of L. M., fi. 11. 
2t. Fit; likely. 


Tho sleightes yit that I have herd yow steere, 
Ful shapely ben to faylen alle yfeere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1450. 
shapent. An obsolete past participle of shape. 
shaper (sha’pér), η. [<« ME. shapere, schapare 
*(— OHG. scaffari, MHG. schaffere, G. schopjer = 

Ieel. skapart = Sw. skapare = Dan. skaber), < 
shape + -erl,] 1. One who makes, forms, or 
shapes. 

The Lord thi shapere, that bente heuenes, and foundede 
the erthe. Wyelif, Isa. li. 13. 


Unconsciously, and as it were in spite of themselves, 
the shapers and transmitters of poetic legend have pre- 
served for us masses of sound historical evidence. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 376. 


2. In machine-shop practice, a power tool 
allied to the planer, slotting-machine, and key- 





Shaper. 


a, cutting-tool, driven forward and backward by the action of the 
ram 4, the lenyth of the stroke being regulated by the stop c. 
After each stroke of the tool, the work, which is clamped in the 
vise @d on the sliding table ¢, is moved over the width of the cut by 
the action of the screw“, operated by the ratchet-wheel y and the 
rod A, and regulated at the slotted section z. 


seater. It is practically a modified planer but differs 
from it in size and in having a relatively fixed table for 
the work and a moving ram carrying the cutting tool. 
The cut is short and may be a thrust ora draw cut, It 
differs from the slotting-machine and the. key-seater, 
chiefly in the horizontal position of the ram.carrying the 
cutter. The table supporting the work is adjustable and 
has a feed-motion to present a fresh surface of the work 
at each stroke of the cutter. 


3. In wood-working, a paneling- or molding-ma- 
chine for cutting moldings of irregular forms. 
αμήμασομἩ π. An obsolete form of chaperon. 
xd Taylor. 
shaper-plate (sha’pér-plat), ». A pattern- 
plate, as a plate in a lathe, by which the cut of 
the tool is regulated. . HL. Π. Knight. 
shaper-vise (sha’pér-vis), n. A form of vise 
for holding the work to a planer or shaper. 
See shaper. 
shapesmith (shap’smith), n. [< shape + smith.] 
One who undertakes to improve the form of the 
body. [Burlesque.] 
No shape-smith set up shop and drove a trade 
To mend the work wise Providence had made. 
Garth, Cleremont, 1. 08. 
shapestert, shapstert, » [< ΜΕ. shapster, 
shepster, shappester ; < shape + -δίεγ.] . A female 
cutter or shaper of garments; a milliner or 
dressmaker. 
Lyke a shappesters sheres. Piers Plowman (Ο), vii. 75, 
Auenge me fele tymes other frete my-selue 


Wyth-inne, as a shepster shere;—i-shrewed men and 
cursed | Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 331. 
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Mabyll the shepster. . . maketh surplys, shertes, breches, 
keverchiffs, and all that may be wrought of lynnen cloth. 


aaxton, Boke for Travellers. (Nares.) gharded (shir’ded), a. 
shaping (sha’ping), η. 


[< ME. shapyng; verbal 
n. of shape, υ.] 1. The act of forming or re- 
ducing toshape. Specifically —2}, The cutting 
and fitting of clothes; tailoring. 


Ye (tailors) schall take no howse to okepaey shapyng 


share 
[Some take the word here to be shard-born, ‘produced in 


shard or dung.’] 
[ς shardl + -ed2.] 
Having shards or elytra, as a beetle; coleop- 
terous. 
Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 20. 


unto the tyme ye be amyttyd, by the M. and Wardons, shardy (shiir’ di), a. [« shardl + ~yl.J Resem- 


gode and abell to okewpy shapyn|g). 
English Gilds (B. E. Τ. 8.), p. 317. 
3. Representation; imagination; that which is 
formed or imagined. 
How oft, my Love, with shapings sweet 
I paint the moment we shall meet! 
Coleridge, Lines written at Shurton Bars. 
shaping-machine (sha’ping-ma-shén’), n. 1. 
shaper.—2, In block-making, a machine. for 
turning the outsides of wooden blocks for 
tackle and rigging, consisting essentially of a 
rotating horizontal wheel to the periphery of 
which a series of blocks are fixed, and brought 
against a cutter which moves in an aré. When 
one face of the block has been cut, the wheel is stopped, 


and the blocks are turned one quarter round to receive 
the next cut. 


8. In hat-making, a machine, adjustable for va- 
rious sizes, for giving the final blocking to hats. 
shapournet, η. In her., another form of cha- 


ournet. 

ahs 5 (shaps), ”. pl. [Abbr. of Sp. chaparejos.] 
Stiff leather riding-overalls or -leggings. [West- 
ern U.S.] 

The spurs, bit, and revolver silver-mounted, the shaps 

of sealskin, etc. T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 8. 

sharbatt, ».. An obsolete form of sherbet. 

shard! (shird), π. [Also sherd, and formerly 
sheard (Se. shaird); < ME. scherd, scheard, shord, 
schord, scheord, ς AS. sceard, a broken piece, a 
fragment (= MD. schaerde, a fragment, a crack, 
D. schaard, a fragment, a shard, = MLG. schart, 
LG. schaard, a fragment, a crack, = G. scharte, 
a shard); < sceard, broken, eut off (= OS. scard 
= OF ries. skerde = OHG. scart, MHGs schart = 
Icel. skardhr, diminished, hacked): with orig. 
pp. suffix -d (see -d?, -ed?), < sceran, cut, shear: 
see shearl, and cf. shard2. In the sense of ‘shell’ 
or ‘wing-case’ shard! may be due in part to OF. 
escharde, Ε'. écharde, a splinter, It. scarda, 
scale, shell, seurf.] 1. A piece or fragment, 
as of an earthen vessel; a potsherd; a fragment 
of any hard material. 


For charitable praye 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 254. 
And scarce ought now of that vast City ’s found 
But Shards and Rubbish, which weak Signs might keep 
Of forepast Glory, and bid Travellers weep. 
Cowley, Davideis, fi. 
And when the auld moon’s gaun to lea’e them 
The hindmost shaird, they’ll fetch it wi’ them, — . 
Burns, To William Simpson. 


2. A scale; a shell, as of an egg or a snail. 
A dragon whos scherdes schinen as the sonne. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ITI, 68. 
8. The wing-cover or elytrum of a beetle. 


They are his shards, and he their beetle. 
Shak., A. and Ο,, iii, 2. 19. 


Like the shining shards of beetles. 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, xii. 
shard? (Επτά). [ς ME. *shard (not found iu 
this sense ?), prob. « Icel. skardh = D. schaard 
= MLG. schart, a notch, = OHG. scarti, MHG. 


* 
share! (shar), η. 


bling a shard; like shards; sharded. 
The hornet’s shardy wings. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, vii. 
[Early mod. E. also schare; 
<« ME. schare, schere, ς AS. scearu, *scaru, scaro, 
a cutting, shearing, tonsure, also a part or di- 
vision (chiefly in comp., land-scearu, a Share of 
land, fole-scearu, a division of the Ρο ete.), 
ς sceran kes SCY, pp. scoren), cut, shear: see 
shearl. Identity of the AS. word with OHG. 
skara, MHG. schar, G. schaar, schar, troop, 
host, division of an army, is not probable, as 
the orig. (OHG.) sense appears to be ‘troop.’ 
Cf. share?, share3.] 11. A piece cut off; a part 


cut out; a cut; a slice. 


Frae her sark he cut a share. 
Clerk Colvill (Child’s Ballads, I. 193). 
A large share it hewd out of the rest. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 18. 
2. A part or portion. 

I found afterwards they expected I should let them 
have a share of everything I had; for it is the nature of 
the Arabs to desire whatever they see. 

ο Pococke, Description of the East, I. 81. 


The gold could not be granted, 
The gallows pays a share, 

And it’s for mine offence I must. die. 
William Guiseman (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 52). 
3. A part or definite portion of a thing owned 
by a number.in common ; that part of an undi- 
vided interest which belongs to any one of the 
propaeion ; Specifically, one of the whole num- 
er of equal parts into which the capital stock 
of a trading company or corporation is or may 
be divided: as, shares in a bank; shaves in a 
railway ; a ship owned in ten shares. See stock. 
I thinke it conscionable and reasonable yt you should 

beare your shares and proportion of ye stock. 

Sherley, quoted in Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 259. 
4. An allotted part; the pat that falls to, or 
belongs naturally or of right to, one in any di- 
vision or distribution among & humber; appor- 
tioned lot: as, to have more than @ fair share 


of work, responsibility, or blame; to claim a 


share in the profits. 


Such oft is the share of fatherlesse children. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 2. 


Their worth and se ao a greater share of busi- 
nesse upon them, ilton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


While Fortune favoured .. . 
I made some figure there; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor I without my share of fame. 

Dryden, Aneid, ii. 115, 


And, oh! when Passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue’s share! 
Scott, Rokeby, v. 23. 


Deferred shares. See defer2, v.t.—Lion’s share. See 
lion.— Ordinary shares, the shares which form the com- 
mon stock of a company or corporation.— Preference 
shares, or preferred shares, See preference.—Share 
and share alike, in equal shares: used to indicate a divi- 
sion in which all share alike, or are equally interested.— 
To go shares. Sameas togo halves (which see, under go). 
= Syn. 2. Portion, Division, etc. See part.—3 and 4, In- 
terest, allotment, apportionment, quota. 


G. scharte, a notch, cut, fissure, saw-wort; of Share! (shar), v.; pret. and pp. shared, ppr. 


like origin with shardi1—namely, ς AS. sceard 
= OHG. scart = Icel. skardhr, ete., adj., cut, 
notched: see shard1.] 1. Anotch. Halliwell. 
—2. A gap ina fence. Stanihurst.—3. An 
opening in a wood. Halliwell.—4. A bourn or 
boundary; a division. 
Upon that shore he spyed Atin stand, ) 
There by his maister left, when late he far’d 
In Pheedrias flitt barck over that perlous shard. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vi. 38. 
5. The leaves of the artichoke and some other 
vegetables whitened or blanched. 
Shards or mallows for the pot. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 82. 
[Obsolete or provincial in all uses. } 
shard? (shiird),. . [Cf. shard1, sharn.] Dung; 
excrement; ordure. . [Prov. Eng.] 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 901. 
shard-beetle (shiird’bé’tl), ». One of the Geo- 
try pine. 
shard-borne} (shird’born), a. Borne along by 
shards or scaly wing-covers. [Rare.] 


The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 2. 42. 


sharing. [< share}, n.] I, trans. 1, To divide 
in portions; apportion among two or more. 
He part of his small feast to her would share. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 5. 
The latest of my wealth I'll share amongst you. 
hak., 'V. of Α., iv. 2. 93. 
Take one day; share it into sections; to each section 
apportion its task. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxi. 
2. To partake, suffer, bear, or enjoy with 
others; seize and possess jointly or in common. 
Great Jove with Cesar shares his sov’reign sway. 
Logie. (Latham.) 
' In vain doth Valour bleed, 
While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 
Milton, Sonnets, x. 
Light is the task when many share the toil. 
Bryant, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, xii, 493. 
3. To receive as one’s portion; enjoy or suf- 
fer; experience. 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield. 
‘ Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1431. 
= ο) Participate, etc. See partake. 
II. intrans. To have part; get one’s portion; 
be a sharer; partake. 











share 


And think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more. 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 64. 


In which sickness the seamen shared also deeply, and 
many died, to about the one half of them before they went 
away. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 51. 


A right of inheritance gaveevery one . . « atitletoshare 
in the goods of his father. | Locke, Of Government, § 91. 
share? (shar), n. [ς ME. share, schare, shaar, 
schar, 848476, AS. scear (= OF ries. skere, schere 
= D. schaar, in comp. ploeg-schaar, plowshare, 
= OHG. scaro, MHG. schar, G. schaar, in comp. 
pflug-schaar = Dan. plovskjzr, plowshare), a 
plowshare, < sceran (pret. scer), shear: see 
shear1, Cf. sharel.] 1. The broad iron or blade 
of a plow which cuts the bottom of the furrow- 

slice; a plowshare. See cut under plow. 

He sharpeth shaar and kultour bisily. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 577. 
If in the soil you guide the crooked share, 
Your early breakfast is my constant care. 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Tuesday. 
2. The blade in a seeding-machine or drill 
which makes a furrow for the seed. 
share? (shar), ». [« ME, schare, schore, schere, 
< AS. scaru, scare, the pubes, ς sceran (pret. 
6082), cut: see sharel, share?.] The pubis; the 
pubic bone; the share-bone; the private parts. 
Heo thurh-stihten dsboset adun into the schere. 

Ancren Riwle, p. 272. 


Clad in a coat beset with embossed gold, like unto one 
of these kings servants, arrayed from the heele to the 
share in manner of a nice and pretie page. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


They are vexed with a sharpe fever, they watch, they 
rave, and speake they wot not what: they vomite pure 
choler, and they cannot make water ; the share becometh 
hard, and hath vehement paine. 

Barrough, Method of Physick (1624). (Nares.) 
share* (shir), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. shared, ppr. 
sharing. [A var. of shearl, depending partly 
on sharel, share2.] To cut; shear; cleave. 
Hur skarlet sleve he schare of then, — 
He seyde, lady, be thys ye shalle me ken. 
MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, 1, 89. (Halliwell.) 


Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel divides, 
And the shar'd visage hangs on equal sides. Dryden. 


It was a thin oaten cake, shared into fragments, 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, v. 
share-beam (shar’bém),. That part of a plow 
to which the share is fixed. 
share-bone (shar’bon), n. 
os pubis; the pubis. 
share-broker (shar’bro’kér), ». A dealer or 
broker in the shares and securities of joint- 
stock companies, ete. 
shareholder (shar’hol’dér), ». One who holds 
or owns a share or shares in a joint-stock or in- 
corporated company, in a common fund, or in 
some property: as, a shareholder in a railway, 
a mining or banking company, ete. 
share-line (shar’lin), απ. The summit line of 
elevated ground; the dividing line. Imp. Dict. 
share-list (shar’list), ». A list of the prices of 
shares of railways, mines, banks, government 
securities, ete. 
shareman (shar’man), n. Same as sharesman. 
share-pennyt (shar’pen’i), πι. -[< share4, υ., + 
obj. penny.| A niggardly person; a skinflint; 
a miser. 
11] go near to cosen old father share-penny of his daugh- 


ter, 
Wily Beguiled (Hawkins’s Eng. Dr., III, 299). (Davies.) 
sharer (shar’ér), ». 1. One who shares, di- 


The pubie bone, or 


vides; or apportions.— 2. One who shares with © 


others. (a) A shareholder or proprietor; a stockholder. 


They directed a letter to me and my fellow-sharers. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 2. 


(9) One who participates in anything with another or 
others; one who enjoys or suffers in common with an- 
other or others; a partaker. 


But who are your assistants? though I am 
So covetous of your glory that I could wish 
You had no sharer in it. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 


Happy is thy cottage, and happy is the sharer of it. 

, Sentimental Journey, p. 113. 
sharesman(sharz’man),7.;pl. sharesmen(-men). 
[ς shares, pl. of share1, + man.] A member of 
the crew of a fishing-vessel who assumes part 
of the risk of a voyage and has a share in the 

rofits instead of. wages. 
sharewort (shar’wért), ». [ς share? + wort): 
tr. L. inguinalis, se. herba, a plant supposed to 
cure diseases of the share or groin.] An old 
plant-name commonly referred to Aster Tripo- 
lium, but really belonging to Pallenis spinosa, 
a composite plant of southern Europe. Britten 


x and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. 


shark! (shirk), η. [Notfoundin ME. (the ME. 
name therefor being hound-fish): usually de- 
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rived < L. carcharus, < Gr. καρχαρίας, a kind of 
shark, so called from its sharp teeth, < xap λαρος, 
jagged (of teeth); ef. καρκίνο, a erab; Skt. 
karkata, a crab, karkara, hard. But the re- 
quisite OF. forms intermediate between E. 
shark and L. carcharus are not found, and it is 
not certain that the name was orig. applied to 
the fish; it may have been first used of a greedy 
man (see shark?).] A selachian of the subclass 
Plagiostomi, of an elongate form, with the pec- 
toral fins moderately developed, the branchial 
apertures lateral, and the mouth inferior (rarely 


terminal). Over 150 species are known as inhabitants 
of the modern seas, and sharks formed a very important 
or even predominant contingent to the faune of early 
epochs. The internal differences manifested by species 
having a considerable resemblance externally are so great 
as to have led some naturalists to propose for them three 
distinct orders, which have been named Anarthri, Pro- 
arthri, and Opistharthri. Most living sharks belong to the 
first order and represent therein 15 families, while of the 
Proarthri only one family with 4 species is known, and of 
the Opistharthrit two families with 6 or 7 species. Most 
sharks are carnivorous, and some of them eminently so; 
their dentition corresponds to this character, the teeth 
being often compressed, with trenchant and frequent. 

serrated edges, arranged in many rows, and folded bac 

on the jaws, leaving only the outermost erect for action. 
These rows of teeth successively come into functional posi- 
tion. In others, however, the teeth are flattish and not 
erectile. In afew, also, which attain alarge size, the teeth 
are extremely small, and the animal feeds upon very small 
animals, being not trulycarnivorous. Theskin is generally 
covered with small scales or plates firmly adherent to the 
skin and overlapping, forming shagreen. (See cut under 
scale1.) But various deviations are manifested in different 
forms, and in one, Echinorhinidz, the surface is mostly 
naked, only some thorn-like plates beingdeveloped. Sharks 
inhabit for the most part tropical and warm waters; the 
larger ones live in the open sea, but a few species extend 
into high north and south latitudes. The largest shark is 
Rhinodon typicus, the whale-shark, said to attain a length 
of over 50 feet. Next in size is the great basking-shark, 
Cetorhinus maximus, which is reported occasionally to 
reach a length of 40 feet. (See Cetorhinus, and cut under 
basking-shark.) Another large species is Carcharodon car- 





Man-eating Shark (Carcharodon carcharias). 


charias, among those known as man-eaters. The ordinary 
carnivorous sharks belong to the family Galeorhinid& or 
Carchariida, as the common blue sharks. The topes also 
belong to this family. (See cut under Galeorhinus.) The 
hammer-headed sharks belong to the family Sphyrnid@ or 
Zygenidz. Fox-sharks or threshers are Alopectidx#. The 
porbeagles or mackerel-sharks are Lamnidea. (See cut 
under mackerel-shark.) Gray sharks or cow-sharks are No- 
tidanidz. (See cut under Hexanchus.) Dogfishes are 
sharks of the families Spinacid# and Scylliorhinide. False 
sharks are the chimeras or Holocephali.— Angel-shark 

the angel-fish or monk-fish, Squatina squatina. See cu 

under angel-jish.— Beaumaris shark, the porbeagle, 
Lamna cornubica.— Blue shark, a shark of the genus 
Carcharhinus of De Blainville, or Carcharias of Cuvier, 
as the European blue shark, C. glaucus. See cut under 
Carcharhinus. —Bonnet-headed shark, a hammer- 





Bonnet-headed Shark (Resiceps ¢tzbuvro). 


headed shark of the genus Reniceps. Also called shovel- 
headed shark.— Dog-shark, Triacis or Rhinotriacis semit- 
fasciatus of California. See also dogjish, Scyllium, and 
Scylliorhinus.—Dusky shark, Carcharhinus obscurus, 
one of the blue sharks common on the Atlantic coast of 
the United. States, of moderate size and not formidable. 
—Fresh-water shark, a pike or pickerel. [U. Β.]--- 
Gray shark, the sand-shark, Carcharias americanus.— 
Hammer-headed shark.. See hammerhead, 1, Sphyrna, 
and Zygena.— Hound-shark, a shark of the genus Mus- 
telus, as M. canis; also, of Galeorhinus, as G. galeus. 
— Liver-shark, Cetorhinus maximus, the great basking- 
shark: so called from its liver, which may afford several 
barrels of oil. See def. above, and cut under basking-shark. 
—Man-eater shark. See def. above.— Nurse-shark. 
Same as nurse, 7. See also cut under mermaid’s-purse. 
— Oblique-toothed shark, Scoliodon terre-nove. See 
Scoliodon.— Port Jackson shark, a shark of the family 
Heterodontide or Cestraciontidg#; anycestraciont: notable 
from their relationship with extinct forms. See Cestracion- 
tidz, and cut under selachian.— Shark’s manners, See 
manner1.— Sharp-nosed shark, Jsogomphodon, limba- 
tus; also, Scoliodon tei re-nove.— Shovel-headed shark. 
Same as bonnet-headed shark.— Smooth-toothed shark, 
a species of Aprionodon.—- $pinous shark, a shark of the 
genus Echinorhinus, as E. spinosus. See cut under Echi- 


shark? (shirk), υ. 


shark-mouthed (shirk’moutht), a. 
shark-oil (shiirk’oil), n. 


shark’s-mouth (shirks’mouth), n. 


sharn (shirn), 1. 


sharnbodt, 7. 


sharnbod 


norhinus.— White shark, a man-eater shark, Carcharodon 
carcharias. (See also basking-shark, bone-shark, cow-shark, 
Sox-shark, mackerel-shark, oil-shark, sand-shark, sleeper- 
shark, thresher-shark, tiger-shark, whale-shark. See also cut 
under Pristiophorus.) 
shark! (shirk), v. i. [< shark1, n.] To fish for 
or catch sharks. . 
shark? (shirk), n. [Now regarded as a trans- 
ferred use of shark1, but prob. orig. of diff. 
origin (and perhaps itself the source of shark1) ; 
associated with shark2, v.) 1. A sharper; a 
cheat; a greedy, dishonest fellow who eagerly 
preys upon others; a rapacious swindler. 
A thread-bare shark ; one that never was a soldier, yet 
lives upon lendings. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 
We do take away the possibility of a “corner” or of 
speculation on the part of the bullion owners, and give the 
Secretary of the Treasury some opportunity to defend 
himself and the Treasury against the sharks who might 
attempt at the end of each month to force him to pur- 
chase at a fabulous price the amount directed by law. 
Congressional Record, X XI. 7783. 


2+. The sharp practice and petty shifts and 
stratagems of a swindler or needy adventurer. 


Wretches who live upon the shark. 
South, Sermons, II. vi. 


Land-shark, a sailor’s name for a sharper. 
[Prob. < shark2, n. (accord- 
ing to the usual view, ς sharkl), Cf. shirk, 
which is thought to be a var. of shark?.] I. 
intrans. Toplay the shark or needy adventurer ; 
live by one’s wits; depend on or practise the 
shifts and stratagems of a needy adventurer; 
swindle: sometimes with an impersonal it: as, 
to shark for a living. 
. L left the route, 

And closely stole away, having defraide 

A great part of the reckning ; which I paide... 

Because they should not think I came to sharke 

Only for vittailes. | Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 85. 


Ah, captain, lay not all the fault upon officers! you 
know you can shark, ep you be out of action. 
Beau. and ΕΙ., Honest Man’s Fortune, iii. 3. 


He was one of those vagabond cosmopolites who shark 
about the world, as if they had no right or business in it. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 334. 


Ν τής out, to slip out or escape by low artifices. 
ulgar, 

. trans. To pick up; obtain or get together 
by sharking: with wp or out. 


Young Fortinbras... 
Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark’d 4 α list of lawless resolutes. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 98. 


If to dig they are too png ζλόν beg ashamed, to steal 
afraid, to cheat want wit, and to live means, then thrust 
in for a room in the church; and, once crept in at the win- 
dow, make haste to shark out a ορ) 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 453. 


What a detestable set of characters has Ford here 
sharked up for the exercise of his fine talents | 
- Gifford, note in Ford’s ’Tis Pity, ii. 4. 


sharker (shiir’kér),.». [ς shark? + -erl.] One 


who lives by sharking; an artful swindler or 
adventurer; a sharper... 
Though y’ are sure of this money again at my hands, yet 


take heed how this same Lodovico get it from you; he’s a 
great sharker. Chapman, May-Day, ii. 5. 


Men not worth a groat, but mere sharkers, to make a 
fortune. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 490. 
sharking (shir’king), a. [< shark2,n., + -ing?.] 
Prowling or voracious like a shark; greedy; al- 
ways on the outlook for something to snap up. 
Alguazeir; a sharking panderly constable. 
Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure (ed. 1679), Dram. Pers. 
His hair hung in straight gallows-locks about his ears, 
and added not a little to his sharking demeanor. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 334. 
shark-moth (shirk’méth),.° A noctuid moth 
of the subfamily Ouculliinze: so ealled popu- 


larly in. England from their shape when at rest. 

ucullia umbratica is an example. C. chamomille is the 
camomile-shark, C. tanaceti the tansy-shark, C. lactuc# 
the lettuce-shark, etc. 


Having a 

mouth like a shark’s; selachostomous. 

Oil obtained from the 
liver of sharks: used sometimes in place of 
eod-liver oil. See liver-shark (under shark), 
and eut under basking-shark. 

shark-ray (shirk’ra), π. 1. A beaked ray; a 
selachian of the family Rhinobatidxe.— 2. The 
angel-fish. 

Naut., the 

opening in an awning to admit a mast or stay. 

[Also scarn, shearn, shern; 

ς ME. scharn, *schern, ¢ AS. scearn, sceern, scern 

= OF ries. skern = Icel. Sw. Dan. skarn, dung. ] 

The dung of cattle. [Seotch. ] 

[ME. sharnbodde, sharnbude, < 

AS. *scearnbudda (in a gloss, ‘‘scarabseus, 

seearnbudoa uel. budda”), a beetle, ¢ scearn, 





ee νι 


EE 


sharnbod 


dung (see sharn), + budda, beetle.] A dung- 
beetle. 

The ssarnboddes . . . beuleth [avoid] the floures and 
louieth thet dong. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 61. 


Nowe sharnebodde encombreth the bee. 
Pursue on him that slayne anoon he be. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 173. 


‘sharp (sharp), a. and n. AS ME. sharp, scharp, 


scherp, ssarp, scerp, < AS. scearp = OS. scarp 
= OFries. skerp, scherp, scharp = D. scherp = 
MLG. LG. scharp = OHG. scarf, scarph (rare), 
MHG. scharf, scharpf, G. scharf = Icel. skarpr 
= Sw. Dan. skarp (Goth. not recorded), sharp; 
appar. connected with AS. screpan (pret. scrzep), 
scrape, sceorpan, serape, and perhaps with 
sceorfan, cut up, cut off: see scrape, scarp}, 
scarf1, ete. The OHG. MHG. sarf, sharp, Icel. 
snarpr, sharp, are prob. not connected with 
sharp. The words of similar form and ‘sense 
are very numerous, and exhibit considerable 


‘phonetic diversity, indicating that two or more 


orig. diff. words have become more or less en- 
tangled.] JI. a. 1. Having a fine cutting edge 
or point; acute; keen: opposed to blunt: 88, a 
sharp sword; a sharp needle. 

Fyrste loke that thy handes be clene, 

And that thy knyf be sharpe & kene; 

And cutte thy breed & alle thy mete 


Rygth even as thou doste hit ete. 
Babees Book (&. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


He dies upon my scimitar’s sharp point 
That touches this my first-born son and heir! 
Shak.,, Tit. And., iv. 2. 91. 
2. Terminating in a point or peak; peaked: 
opposed to obtuse, blunt, or rounded: as, a 
sharp roof; a sharp ridge.—3. Clean-cut; well- 
defined; distinct: opposed to blurred, misty, or 
hazy; specifically, in optics and photog., per- 
feetly focused. 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 


With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf. _ 
Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, ii., Prel. 


A crag just over us, two thousand feet high, stood out 
clear and sharp against the sky. . Froude, Sketches, p. 76. 


4. Abrupt; of acute angle: as, a sharp turn of 
the road: said also of the yards of a square- 
rigged vessel when they are braced at the most 
acute angle with the keel.—5. Angular and 
hard; not rounded: as, sharp sand. 


Two parts clean, sharp sand. 
6.7. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 319. 


6. Angular; having the bones prominent, as in 
emaciation or leanness: as, a sharp visage.—’7. 
Keenly affecting the organs of sense. (a) Pun- 
gent in taste ; acrid ; acid; sour; bitter: as, sharp vinegar. 
Sharp physic is the last. Shak., Pericles, i. 1. 72. 
In the suburbs of St. Privé there is a fountayne of sharp 

water wh they report wholesome against the stone. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 21, 1644. 

Its taste is sharp, in vales new-shorn it grows, 


Where Mella’s stream in watery mazes flows. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 


(6) Shrill or piercing in sound: as, a sharp voice. 


You shall find the sound strike so sharp as you can 
scarce endure it. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 138. 


The wood-bird’s plaintive cry, 
The locust’s sharp oes: 
Whittier, The Maids of Attitash. 
(c) Keenly cold; piercing; biting; severe: as, a sharp 
frost; sharp weather. 

The Winter is long and sharpe, with much snow in Cibo- 
la, and therefore they then keepe in their Cellers, which 
are in place of Stoues vnto them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 778. 


I felt the sharp wind shaking grass and vine. 
Swinburne, Laus Veneris. 
(d) Intensely bright. 


8, Cutting; acrimonious; keen; severe; harsh; 
biting: as, sharp words; a sharp rebuke. 


The loss of liberty 
No doubt, sir, is a heavy and sharp burden 
To them that feel it truly. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iii. 4. 


Be thy words severe, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the sword forbear, 
Dryden, Lliad, i. 317. 
(a}. Stern ; rigid; exacting. 
Apter to blame than knowing how to mend; 
- A sharp, but yet a necessary friend. 
Dryden arid Soames, tr, of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, iv. 1098. 


(0) Severe; intense; violent; impetuous; fierce: as, a sharp 
struggle or contest. 


The contention was so sharp between them that they 
departed asunder one from the other, Acts xv. 39. 


Though some few shrunk at these first conflicts & sharp 
beginnings (as it was no marvell), yet many more came 
on with fresh courage.- 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, Ρ. 15. 
(ο) Poignant ; painful or distressing ; afflictive; as, a sharp 
fit of the gout; a sharp tribulation. 


Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 
Shak., R. and J., ν. 1. 41. 
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One of those small but sharp recollections that return, 
lacerating your self-respect like tiny pen-knives. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xii. 


It was a sharp fever that destroyed him. 
G. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 358. 
9. Acute; quick; keen; strong: noting the 
senses of sight and hearing: as, a sharp eye; 
a sharp ear. 
He had a sharp and piercing sight, 
All one to him the day and night. 
Drayton, Nymphidia. 
All ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet, 
Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 
Hence—10, Vigilant; attentive: as, to keep 
a sharp lookout for thieves or for danger. 

The only way for us to travel was upon the county 
roads, always keeping a sharp ear for the patrol, and not 
allowing ourselves to be seen by a white man. 

The Century, XL. 615. 
11. Acute of mind; keen-witted; of quick or 
great discernment; shrewd; keen: as, a sharp 
man. 

Skelton asharpe Satirist, but with more rayling and scof- 
fery than became a Poet Lawreat. 3 

Putienham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 50. 


To seem learned, to seem judicious, to seem sharp and — 8 In music: (a)..A. tone one half-st ep above a 


conceited. B. Jonson, Epiceene, ii. 3. 


Hence—12, Keenly alive to one’s interests; 
quick to see favorable circumstances and turn 
them.to advantage; keen in business; hence, 
barely honest; ‘‘smart”: applied to both per- 

sons and things: as, sharp practices. 
They found that the Don had been too sharp for them. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 228. 


There is nothing makes men sharper, and sets their 
hands and wits more at work, than want. 


Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 361). ° 


I will not say that he is dishonest, but at any rate he is 
sharp. Trollope, Framley Parsonage, ix. 


13. Disposed to say cutting things; sarcastic. 


Your mother is too sharp. The men are afraid of you, 
Maria. I’ve heard several young men say ΑΟ. 

Thackeray, Philip, iv. 

14, Subtle; nice; witty; acute: said of things. 


Sharp and subtile discourses procure very great ap- 
plause. Hooker. 
He pleaded still not guilty, and alleged 

Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., ii. 1. 14. 
Shee hath a wit as sharpe as her needle. 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange. 


15. Eager or keen, as in pursuit or quest. 


Then he shope να to ship in a sharp haste 
And dressit for the depe as hym dere thught. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. 'T.8.), 1. 1780. 


My falcon now is sharp and passing empty. 
Shak., Τ. of the 8., iv. 1, 198. 


To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair apples. 


16. Keenly contested: as, a sharp race.—17. 
Quick; speedy: as,a sharp walk; sharp work. 
Away goes the Tally-ho into the darkness, forty-five 
seconds from the time ity Bae up; Ostler, Boots, and 
the Squire stand looking after them under the Peacock 
lamp. ‘‘Sharp work,” says the Squire, and goes in again 
to his bed, the coach being well out of sight and hearing. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 
18. In phonetics, noting a .consonant  pro- 
nounced or uttered with breath and not with 
voice; surd;,non-vocal: as, the sharp mutes, 
p, t, k.—19. In music: (a) Of tones; above a 
given or intended pitch: as, a piano is sharp. 
(0) Of. intervals, either major or augmented: 
as, a sharp third (a major third); a sharp fifth 
(an augmented fifth). (¢) Of keys or tonali- 
ties, having sharps in the signature: as, the 
key of D is a sharp key. (d) Of organ-stops, 
noting mutation- or mixture-stops that give 
shrill tones. Opposed to flat in all senses but 
the last.—_Sharp dock. See dockl, 1.—Sharp im- 
pression, in printing, a clear print which shows. the 
sharp edges of every type without any overlapping of ink. 
=Syn. 1. Sharp, Keen, Acute. Sharp is the general word, 
and is applicable to edges, long or short, coarse or fine, 
or to points. Keen is a strong word, and applies to long 
edges, as of a dagger, sword, or knife, not to points, Acute 
is not very often used to express sharpness ; when used, it 
applies to a long, fine point, as of a needle.—6, (a) Biting, 
pungent, hot, stinging, piquant, highly seasoned. (ο) Nip- 
ping.—8. (ο) Poignant, intense.—11, Astute, discerning, 
quick, ready, sagacious, cunning.—13, Caustic, tart. 


. η, 1. A pointed weapon; especially, a 
small sword; a dueling-sword, as distinguished 
from a blunted. or buttoned foil: as, he fences 
better with foils than with sharps. [Obsolete 
or slang. ] 

Mony swougninge lay thorw schindringe of scharpe. 
3 2 ολ” of Arimathie (Ee pm 8.) p. 17. 


If butchers had but the manners to go to sharps, gen- 
tlemen would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. 
Jeremy Collier, Essays, Duelling. 


Milton, P. L:) ix: 684, 


sharp 


The Coast. is once more clear, and I may venture my 
Carcase forth again — though such a Salutation as the last 
wou’d make me very unfit for the matter in hand.— The 
Battoon I cou’d bear with the Fortitude and Courage of a 
Hero ; but these dangerous Sharps I never lov’d. 

Aphra Behn, Feigned Curtizans, iii. 
2. pl. One of the three usual grades of sewing- 
needles, the others being blunts and betweens. 
The sharps are the longest and most keenly 
pointed.—3. A sharper; a shark. 

Gamblers, slugging rings, and pool-room sharps of every 
shape. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XII. 6. 
4. An expert: as, a mining sharp. ([Slang.] 

One entomological sharp, who is spoken of a8 good au- 
thority, estimates the annual loss in the United States 
from this source [insect parasites) at $300,000,000. 

Sct. Amer., N.S., LVII. 249, 

5. pl. The hard parts of wheat, which require 
grinding a second time: same as middlings. See 
middling, n., 3.—6. A part of a stream where 
the water runs very rapidly. O. Kingsley. (Imp. 
Dict.) [Prov. Eng.])—'7. An acute or shrill 
sound. 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 

! Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 28. 


. given tone: as, the sharp of F (that is, F sharp). 


The lutenist takes flats and sharps, 
And out of those so dissonant notes does strike 
A ravishing harmony. 
δα Randolph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iv. 5. 
(0) On the pianoforte, with reference to any 
Bdge key, the key next above or to the right. 
see flat, n., 7 (0). ΄ (c) In musical notation, the 
character ¢, which when attached to a note or 
staff-degree raises its significance one half- 
step. Opposed to flat in all senses.—9. A 
sharp consonant. See I., 18.—10. In dia- 
mond-cutting, the edge of the quadrant when 
an octahedra 7 | 
diamond is 
cleft into 
four parts.— 
11. Akind of 
boat used by 
oystermen. 
Also sharpie, 
sharpy.—Dou- 
ble + Spin in 
music: (a) A 
tone two half- 
steps higher 
than a_ given 
tone; the sharp of a sharp. (9) On the pianoforte, a key 
next but one above or to the right of a given key. (c) The 
character κ, which when attached to a note or to a staff- 
degree raises its significance two half-steps.— To fight or 
play at sharpt, to fight with swords or similar weapons. 


Nay, sir, your commons seldom fight at sharp, 
But buffet in a warehouse. 
Fletcher (and another?), Nice Valour, v. 3. 
The devil, that did but buffet St. Paul, plays methinks 
at sharp withme. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 7. 
sharp (shiirp), v. [ς ME. sharpen, scharpen, < 
AS. scerpan, scyrpan (= OS. scerpan = MD. D. 
scherpen = MLG. scharpen, scherpen = MHG. 
scherfen, scherpfen, G. schirfen = Sw. skdrpa = 
Dan. skjzrpe), make αρ. ς scearp, sharp: see 
sharp, α.] I, trans. 1. To sharpen; make keen 
or acute. 
He sharpeth shaar and kultour bisily. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 577. 


To sharpe my sence with sundry beauties vew. 
_ Spenser, Το all the gratious and beautifull ο αμα in bate 
(Court. 
Then Lammikin drew his red, red sword, 
And sharped it on a stane. 
: Lammikin (Child’s Ballads, TIT. 311). 
2. In music, to elevate (a tone); specifically, 
to apply a sharp to (a note or staff-degree)— 
that is, to elevate it a half-step. Also sharpen. 
—To sharp the main bowline. See bowline. 
11. intrans. 1. To indulge in sharp practices; 
play the sharper; cheat. 
Among the rest there are a sharping set 
That pray for us, and yet against us bet. 
Dryden, King Arthur, Prol., 1. 38. 


Went plungin’ on the turf; got among the Jews;.. . 
sharped at cards at his club. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 128. 
2. In music, to sing. or play above the true 
pitch Also sharpen, 
8 τρ (shirp), adv. [ς ME. sharpe; < sharp, a.] 
. Sharply. 
And cried ‘‘ Awake!” ful wonderliche and sharpe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 729. 


No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons. 
: Shak., T. and C., ii. 9.88. 
2. Quickly. 


Knights gather, riding sharp for cold. 
Swinburne, Laus Veneris. 














if 


sharp 


3, Exactly; tothe moment; not a minute later. 
[Collogq.] 


Captain Osborne. . 


. will bring him to the 150th mess 
at five o’clock sharp. 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxvii. 
4. In music, above the true pitch: as, to sing 


sharp.—To brace sharp. See bracel.—To look sharp. 
See look1. 


sharp-cedar (shiirp’sé’dar), ». A tree, Juni- 
perus Oxycedrus, of the Mediterranean region; 
also, a tree, Acacia Oxycedrus, of Australia. 

sharp-cut (shirp’kut), a. Cut sharply and 
clearly; cut.so as to present a clear, well-de- 
fined outline, as a figure on a medal or an en- 
graving; hence, presenting great distinctness ; 
well-defined; clear. 

sharpen (shir’pn), v. [< ME. sharpenen; < 
sharp + -en1,.] J, trans. 1. To make sharp or 
sharper; render more acute, keen, eager, ac- 
tive, intensive, quick, biting, severe, tart, ete. : 
as, to sharpen a sword or a knife; to sharpen 
the appetite; to sharpen vinegar. 


To scharpen her wittes. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 773. 


Good Archers, sharpning their Arrowes with fish bones 
and stones. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 431. 


Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend. Prov. xxvii. 17. 


All this served only to sharpen the aversion of the no- 
les. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 17. 
2. In music, same as sharp, v., 2. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To make something sharp; 
put a keen edge or sharp point on some- 
thing. 

Cres. I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Ther. Now she sharpens ; well said, whetstone ! 


Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 765. . 


2. To grow or become sharp. 


Driven in by Autumn’s sharpening air 
From half-stripped woods and pastures bare, 
Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier home. 
', Wordsworth, The Redbreast. 
3. In music, same as sharp. 
sharpener (shirp’nér), η. One who or that 


which sharpens. 
sharper (shir’pér), ». [«< sharp + -erl.] 1. 
A man νὰ in making bargains; a tricky 
fellow; arascal; a cheat in bargaining or gam- 
-ing. 
Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. _ | 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 
A Sharper that with Box and Dice 
Draws in young Deities to Vice. 
Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 
2, Asharpener; an instrument or tool used for 
sharpening. 
Engine lathes, hand lathes, upright drills, milling-ma- 
chines, sharpers, etc. Elect. 
3. A long, thin oyster. [Florida to Texas. ] 
sharp-eyed (shiirp’id), a. Sharp-sighted. 
To sharp-eyed reason this would seem untrue. 


Sharpey’s fibers. See jiber!. 
sharp-fin (shirp’fin), π. An acanthopterygian 
fish. U.S. Cons. Rep., No. lxviii. (1886), p. 586. 
sharp-ground (shiirp’ground), a. Ground upon 
a wheel till sharp; sharpened. 
Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground knife, 
No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 
But ‘‘ banished” to killme? Shak., R. and J., iii. 3. 44. 
sharp-headed (shirp’hed’ed), a. Having a 
sharp head.—Sharp-headed finner, See jinnerl. 
sharpie (shir’pi), ». Same as sharpy. 
sharpling, sharplin (shiirp’ling, -lin),. [=G. 
scharfling, the stickleback; as sharp + -ling1.] 
The stickleback, a fish of which there are sev- 
eral species. Also jack-sharpling. See stickle- 
back and Gasterosteus. [Prov. Eng. } 
Th’ hidden loue that now-adaies doth holde 
The Steel and Load-stone, Hydrargire and Golde, 
Th’ Amber and straw ; that lodgeth in one shell 
Pearl-fish and sharpling. 
Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


sharp-looking (shiirp‘luk’ing), a. Having the 
appearance of sharpness; hungry-looking; ema- 


den. 


- elated; lean. 


A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 240, 
sharply (shiirp’li), adv. [< ME. scharply, sharpe- 
ly, scharpliche (= G. schadrflich) ; ¢ sharp. + - P) 
In a sharp or keen manner, in any sense of the 
word sharp. 
abarpnais (shirp’nals), η. The stickleback, 
or sharpling: more fully jack-sharpnails. 
sharpness Kaban Dee), η. [ές . scharpnes, 
scharpnesse ; < sharp + -ness.] The state or 
charaateh of being sharp, in any sense of that 
word. 
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And the best quarrels in the heat are cursed 
By those that feel their sharpness. 


Shak., Lear, v. 3. 57. sh 


That the Tree had power to giue sharpnesse of wit. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24. 
God sent him sharpness and sad accidents to ensober his 
spirits. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 884. 


Hans Reinier Oothout, an old navigator famous for the 
sharpness of his vision, who could see land when it was 
quite out of sight to ordinary mortals. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 143. 

sharp-nosed (shiirp’ndzd), a. 1. Having a 
sharp, pointed, or peaked nose: specifically said 
of the common eel, Anguilla anguilla. See cut 
under Anguilla,—2. Keen of scent; having 
a good nose or faculty of smell, as a dog. 
—Sharp-nosed shark. See shari1. 

sharp-saw (shiirp’s4), η. Same as saw-sharp- 
ener. [Loeal, Eng.] 

sharp-set (shirp’set), a. Having a sharp ap- 
petite. 


What was still more unfortunate, the fare which they 
were content to live upon themselves was so new to us, 
that we could not eat it, sharp set as we were. 


sharpy (shiir’pi), n.; pl. sharpies (-piz). 


sharrag (shar’ag), n. 
shasht, 1. 
shaster, shastra (shiis’tér, -tri), ». 


shaul 


The Welch that inhabit the mountains are commonl 
sharp-visaged. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankin 
witted. (shirp’wit’ed), a. Having an 
acute mind. | 

The sharpest witted lover in Arcadia. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 

Yet .. . Thave known a number of dull-sighted, very 
sharp-witted men. Sir Η. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 82. 
[Also 
shart ; § sharp + dim.-y2.] Same as sharp, 
My 11. 

Same as shearhog. 

An obsolete form of sash2. 

[Also sas- 
tra; < Skt. ¢gdstra, < γ ¢ds, govern, teach.] A 
text-book or book of laws among the Hindus: 
applied particularly to a book containing the 
authorized institutes of their religion, and con- 
sidered of divine origin. The term is applied, in a 
wider sense, to treatises containing the laws or institutes 
of the various arts and sciences, as rhetoric. 


shathmontt, π. Same as shaftmond. 
shatter (shat’ér), v. 


< ME. schateren, scatter, 


B. Hall, Travels in North America, II. 178. * dash (of falling water); an assibilated form of 


sharp-shinned (shirp’shind),a. Having slen- 
der shanks: specifically noting a hawk, Acci- 
piter fuscus, one of the two commonest of the 
small hawks of North America. The adults are 
dark-plumbous or slate-gray above, barred transversely 
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Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accifiter fuscus); adult female. 


below with rufous on a white ground, and marked length- 
wise with blackish shaft-lines. The tail is crossed with 
four blackish bars and tipped with whitish; the primaries 
are also barred or indented. The male is 10 or 12 inches 
long, and 21 in extent of wings ; the female, 12 or 14 inches 
long, and 254 in extent. 


sharp-shod (shirp’shod), a. Having shoes with 
calks or sharp spikes for safety in moving over 


Rev. (Amer.), XV. vii. 10. yice: correlated with rough-shod, smooth-shod. 


shara-shootar (shiirp’shé’tér), n. 1. One 

skilled in shooting with firearms, especially with 
the rifle; specifically, in military use, a skir- 
misher, or the occupant of a rifle-pit, posted to 
cut off ontly ag, parties of the enemy, artiller- 
ists, or the like, or to prevent approach by the 
enemy to a ford or other object of importance. 

—2, A swift, clipper-built schooner. [Massa- 
chusetts. ] 

Pharp shooting (shirp’shé’ting), n. The act 
of shooting accurately’‘and with precise aim; 
practice or service as a sharp-shooter. See 
sharp-shooter. 
sharp-sighted (shirp’si’ted), a. 1. Ἠαν- 
ing quick or acute sight: as, a sharp-sighted 
eagle or hawk.— 2. Having or proceeding from 
quick discernment or acute understanding: as, 
a sharp-sighted opponent; sharp-sighted judg- 
ment. 

An healthy, ect, and s -sighted mind. 
eat Sir J. ρω) of Soul, iii. 

Sharp’s rifle. See rifle2. : 

sharptail (shirp’tal), ». 1. The sharp-tailed 
grouse. See Pediocetes.— 2, One of the many 
synallaxine birds of South America. See Sy- 
nallaxine.—3. The pintail duck, Dajfila acuta. 

Local, Ὁ. Β.] 

arp-tailed (shiirp’tald), a. In ornith,: (a) 
Having a sharp-pointed tail:.as, the sharp- 
tailed grouse, Pediocetes phasianellus or 
columbianus, the common prairie-hen of north- 
western parts of America. See cutunder Pedio- 
cxtes. (b) Having acute or acuminate tail- 
feathers: specifically said of a finch, Ammo- 
dromus caudacutus, a small sparrow of the 
marshes of eastern parts of the United States 
and Canada, and of a sandpiper, Actodromas 
acuminata, of Alaska and Asia. 

sharp-visaged (shirp’viz’ajd), a. Having a 
sharp or thin face. 





shatter (shat’ér), πι. 


shatterbrain (shat’ér-bran), n. 


shatter-pated (shat’ér-pa’ted), a. 


shauchle? 


scatter: see scatter.) 
disperse. 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with foreed fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Milton, Lycidas, Ἱ. 5. 
2. To break or rend in pieces, as by a single 
blow; rend, split, or rive into splinters, flinders, 
or fragments. 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 95. 


Here shattered walls, like broken rocks, from far 
Rise up in hideous views, the guilt of war. 
Addison, The Campaign. 
3. To break; disorder; derange; impair; de- 
stroy: as, shattered nerves; a constitution shat- 
tered by dissipation. 

No consideration in the World doth so break in pieces 
and confound and shatter the Spirit of a Man, like the ap- 
prehension of God’s wrath and displeasure against him 
for his sins, Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. ix. 

I was shattered by a night of conscious delirium. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vii. 3. 
“a 2. Smash, etc. See dash. 
. intrans. To scatter; fly apart; be broken 
or rent into fragments. 

Some [fragile bodies] shatter and fly in many pieces. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist., § 841. 

In welt’ring waves my ship is'tost, 

My shattering sails away be shorn. 
Sonnet (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 460). 
[< shatter, v.] 1. One 
part of many into which anything is broken; a 
fragment: used chiefly in the plural, and in the 

phrase to break or rend into shatters. 

You may likewise stick the candle so loose that it will 
fall upon the glass of the sconce, and break it into shatters. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Butler). 
2. A shattered or impaired state. 


If the nerves are to be contin pally, in a shatter with want 
of sleep. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 23. 


I. trans. 1}. To scatter; 


A careless, 
iddy person; aseatterbrain. Jmp. Dict. 
atter-brained (shat’ér-brand), a. Disorder- 

ed in intellect; imtellectually weak; scatter- 

brained. 

You cannot .*. . but conclude that religion and devo- 
tion are far from being the mere effects of ignorance and 
imposture, whatever some shatter-brained and debauched 
persons would fain persuade themselves and others. 

Dr. J. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferences, iii. 


Same as 
shatter-brained. 


shattery (shat’ér-i),a. [< shatter + -y1.] Brit- 


tle; that breaks and flies into many pieces; not 
compact; loose of texture. 
A coarse gritstone, . . . of too shattery a nature to be 


used except in ordinary buildings. 
Pennant, Journey from Chester, p. 272. 


shauchle!, shaughle! (shaéh‘l), ο. ¢.; pret. 


and pp. shauchled, shaughled, ppr. shauchling, 
shaughling. [Se., also schachle, shochel; cf. 
shafe.] To walk with a shuffling gait, as one 
lame or deformed. Μπορ. | 

shaughle2 (shaéh’l), v. ¢.; pret. 
and PP. shauchled, shaughled, ppr. shauchling, 
shaughling. [Be., also. schachle (and shach); 
prob. in part < shauchlel,v., but perhaps in part 
associated with Icel. skelgja-sk, come askew, < 
skjdlgr, wry, oblique, squinting, sloping: see 
shallow1, shoal1.] To distort; deform; render 
shapeless or slipshod. [Seotch.] 


And how her new shoon fit her auld shachl’t feet. 
Burns, Last May a Braw Wooer. 


shaul (shal), a.andn. A Scotch form of shoal, 


shaup 


shaup, shawp (sh4p); n. [Assibilated form 
of scaup!.] A husk or pod: as, a pea-shaup. 
Scotch. ] 
ve (shav), v.; pret. and pp. shaved (pp. some- 
times shaven), ppr. shaving. [ς ΜΗ. shaven, 
schaven (pret. schoof, schof, also schavyde, pp. 
shaven, shave, i-schaven, y-schave),< AS. sceafan, 
scafan (pret. scof, pp. scafen), shave, = D. MLG. 
schaven, scrape, plane, = OHG. scaban, scapan, 
G. G. schaben, scratch, shave, scrape, = Ice}. 
skafa = Sw. skafva = Dan. skave = Goth. skaban, 
scrape, shave; prob, = L. scabere, scratch, 
scrape; ef. Gr. σκάπτειν, dig, = Lith. skapoti, 
shave, cut; skopti, hollow out; Russ. kopati, 
dig; skobli, seraping-iron. From shave are de- 
rived shaveling, perhaps shaft, shaft?; from the 
same ult. source are scab, shab, scabby, shabby. ] 
I. trans. 1. Το remove by a slicing, paring, 
or sliding action of a keen-edged instrument; 
especially, to remove by cutting close to the 
skin with a razor: sometimes with off: as, to 
shave the beard. | 
Also thei seye that wee synne dedly in schavynge oure 
Berdes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 19. 


Neither shall they shave off the corner of their beard. 
Ley. xxi. 5. 
2. To make bare by cutting off the hair, or the 
like: as, to shave the ehin or head; also, to re- 
move the hair or beard of with a razor: as, to 
shave a man: often used figuratively. 
Bot war the wel, if thou be waschen wyth water of schryfte, 


& polysed als playn as parchmen schauen. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 


For I am shave as nye as any frere. 
Chaucer, Complaint.to his Purse, 1. 19. 


The labourer with a bending scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving green. 
Gay, Kural Sports, i. 41. 
3. To cut down gradually by taking off thin 
shavings or parings: as, to shave shingles or 
hoops. 


And ten brode arowis held he there, 
Of which five in his right honde were, 
But they were shaven wel and dight, 
Noked and fethered aright, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1, 941. 


The third rule shall be, the making of some medley or 
mixture of earth with some other plants bruised or shaved 
either in leaf or root. acon, Nat. Hist., § 528. 
4. To skim along or near the surface of; pass 
very close to; come very near touching or graz- 
ing. Compare shave, n., 3. 

He scours the right-hand coast, sometimes the left; 
Now shaves with level wing the deep. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 634. 
5. To strip; fleece; cheat; swindle. 

1 have been shaved — mischiefe and a thousand divells 
cease him !—TI have been shaved ! 

Marston, Dutch Courtezan, iii. 1. 
Shaven latten. See laften.—To shave notes, to pur- 
chase promissory notes at a rate of discount greater than 


is customary. (U.8.j=Syn. 1 and 2, Peel, Shave off, etc. 
See pare!, v. t. 


11. intrans. 1, To remove the beard with a 
razor; use @ razor in removing the beard or 
hair from the face or head.—2; To be hard or 
extortionate in bargains; specifically, to pur- 
chase notes or securities at a greater discount 
than iscommon. [U.8.] | 
shave (shav), π.. [< shave; ο.) 1. The act or 
operation of shaving; the being shaved. 

The proprietors of barbers’ shops, where a penny shave 
had been the siaple trade, burst forth as fashionable per- 
fumers. First Year of a Silken Reign, p..74. 
2. A shaving; a thin paring.—38. Motion so 
close to something as almost to serape or graze 
it; a very close approach; hence, an exceed- 
ingly narrow miss or escape: often with close 
or near. 


The next instant the hind coach 
shave. 


** By Jove, that. was a near shave!” This exclamation was 
drawn from us by a bullet which whistled within an inch 
of our heads, W. Π. Russell, Diary in India, xxi. 
4. A knife with a long blade and a handle at 
each end, for shaving hoops, spokes (a spoke- 
shave), ete.; a drawing-knife, used by shoe- 
makers. 

Wheel ladder for harvest, light pitch-forks, and tough, 

Shave, whip-lash well knotted, and cart-rope enough. 

Tusser, Husbandly Furniture, st. 6. 
5. In stock transactions, a premium or consid- 
eration paid for an extension of time of-deliv- 
ery or payment, or for the right to vary a con- 
tract in some particular.—6. The.proportion of 
receipts paid by a local theatrical manager to 
a traveling company or.combination,  ['Theat- 
rieal cant.]|—'7. One who is close. or hard in 
bargaining; specifically, one who shaves notes. 


passed my engine by a 
Dickens. 
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[Οο]]οᾳ.]---Θ. A trick; a piece of knavery, 
especially in money matters; hence, by exten- 
sion, any piece of deception. 

The deep gloom of apprehension — at first “a shave of 


old Smith’s,” then a well-authenticated report. __, 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, xii. 


shavet. A Middle English past participle of 
shave. 

shave grass (shiv’gras), n. Same as scouring- 
rush, 

shave-hook (shav’huk), ». A tool used for 
cleaning the surfaces of metal preparatory to 
soldering, and for smoothing and dressing off 
solder. ‘Tinmen use a triangular plate of steel with 


sharpened edges ; plumbers have astouter form of scraper. 
See cut under 3oldering-tool, 


shaveling (shav’ling),. [< shave + -ling].] A 
shaven person; hence, a friar or,religious: an 
opprobrious term. Compare beardling. 

About him stood three priests, true shavelings, clean 
shorn, and polled. otteux, tr. of Rabelais, iv. 45. 


It maketh no matter how thou live here, so thou have 
the favour of the pope and his shavelings. 

J. Lradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 291. 

Then Monsieur le Curé offers you a pinch of snuff, or a 
poor soldier shows you his leg, or a shaveling his box. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 16. 

News spread fast up dale and fiord how wealth such as 

men never dreamed of was heaped up in houses guarded 

only by priests and shavelings, who dared not draw sword. 

J. &. Green, Cong. of Eng., ii. 63. 


shaven (shai’vn). <A past participle of shave. 
shaver (sha’vér),. [ς ME. schaver, a barber: 


*see shave.] 1. One who shaves, or whose oc- 


cupation it is to shave; a barber. 


She’s gotten him a shaver for his beard, 
A comber till his hair. 
Youny Bekve (Child’s Ballads, IV. 11). 


The bird-fancier was an easy shaver also. and a fashion- 
able hair-dresser also; and perhaps he had been sent for 
. . . to trim a lord, or cut and curl a lady. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 
2. One whomakes close bargains, or is sharp in 
his dealings; one who is extortionate or usu- 
rious, or who fleeces the simple. 

By these shavers the Turks were stripped of all they had. 

Knolles, Hist. Turks. 


Whoo! the brace are flinch’d, 
The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, Don. 
' Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 1. 
‘*He pays well, Τ hope?” said Steerforth.. “ Pays as he 
speaks, my dear child— through the nose. .... None of 
your close shavers the Prince ain't.” 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xxii. 
3. A fellow; a chap; now, especially with the 
epithet little or young, or even without the epi- 
thet, a young fellow; a youngster. ([Colloq.] 
Bar. Let me see, sirrah, are you not an old shaver? 
Slave. Alas, sir! I am a very youth. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iii. 8. 
If he had not been a merry shaver, I would never haye 
hadhim. Wily Beguiled (Hawkins’s Eng. Drama, Til. 875). 
And all fora “Shrimp” not as high as my hat — 
A little contemptible “‘ Shaver” like that ! | 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT, 127. 
shave-weed (shav’wéd), π. Same as scouring- 
rush. 
shavie (sha’vi),n. [Also skavie, perhaps < Dan. 
skev, wry, crooked, oblique, = Sw. skef = Τσε]. 
skeifr = Ὦ. scheef = MLG. schéf = G.. schief, 
skew, oblique: see skew.} A trick or prank. 
[Seotch.] | 
But Cupid shot a shaft, 
That play'd the dame a shavie. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
shaving (sha’ving), . [Verbal n. of shave, υ.] 
1. The act of one who shaves; the removal of 
the beard or hair of the head with a razor; the 
use of a razor for removing the beard, 
As I consider the passionate griefs of childhood, the 
weariness and sameness of shaving, the agony of corns, 
and the thousand other ills to which flesh is heir, I cheer- 


fully say, for one, I am not anxious to wear it forever. 
Thackeray, Adventures of Fhilip, xvii. 


Pefore Alexander’s time only the Spartans shaved the 

upper lip, but after that shaving became more general. 

Encyc. Brit., VI. 456. 
2. A thin slice pared off with a shave, a knife, 
a plane, or other cutting instrument; especial- 
ly, a thin slice of wood cut off by a plane ora 
planing-machine. 

Rippe vp the golden Ball that Nero consecrated to 
Jupiter Capitollinus, you shall haue it stuffed with the 
shauinges of his Beard. 5. Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse. 
3. In leather-manuf., a process which follows 
skiving, and consists in removing inequalities 
and roughnesses by means of the eurriers’ knife, 
leaving the leather of uniform thickness, and 
with a fine smooth surface on the flesh side.— 
4. The act of fleecing or defrauding;.swin- 
dling. 


shawl-strap 


And let any hook draw you either to a fencer’s supper, 
or to a player’s that_acts such a part for a wager ; for by 
this means you shall get experience, by being guilty to 
their abominable shaving. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 166. 

shaving-basin (sha’ving-ba’sn), ». Same as 
barber’s basin (which see, under barber). 

shaving-brush (sha’ving-brush), n. A brush 
used in shaving for spreading the lather over 
the face. 

shaving-cup (sha’ving-kup),». A cup used to 
hold the soap and lather for shaving. 

shaving-horse (sha’ving-hérs), ». In carp., 
a bench fitted with a clamping device, used to 
hold a piece of timber as it is shaved with a 


shaving-machine (sha’ving-ma-shén”), n. 1. 
In’ hat-manuf., ‘a pouncing-machine.—2, A 
machine for shaving stereotype plates. 2. Η. 
Knight. 

shaving-tub (sha’ving-tub), ». In bookbind- 
ing, the wooden tub or box into which the cut- 
tings of paper are made to fall when the for- 
warder is cutting the edges of books. 

shaw! (sha), π.. [< ME. shaw, schaw, schawe, 
schowe, schage,< AS. scaga, a shaw; ef. Icel. 
skogr = Sw. skog = Dan. skov, a shaw; per- 
haps akin to Icel. skuggi = AS. δεῖα, scuwa, a 
shade, shadow: see show], sky1.] 1. A thicket; 
a small wood; a shady place; a grove. 

A nos on the north syde & nowhere non ellez 


‘Bot al echet in a schae that schaded ful cole. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 452. 


Gaillard he was as goldfynch in the shawe. 
Chaucer, Coon’s Tale, 1. 8. 
I have — steads in the forest schaw. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 37). 
Close hid under the greenwood shaw. — 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, viii. 52. 
2. A stem with the leaves, as of a potato or 
turnip. 9 
[Now only North. Eng. or Seotch in both 
senses. | 
shaw? (sh4), 0. 


of show}. 

shaw?t, x. An obsolete form of shah. 

shaweret, x. An obsolete form of shower2, 

shaw-fowl (sha’foul), π.. [< shaw?, show, + 
jowl,| A representation or image of a fowl 
set up by fowlers to shoot at for practice. 

Scotch and North. Eng. ] 
awl!.(shal), a. and »... A: Scotch form of 

shoall, 

shawl? (shal), [= F. chdle =Sp. chal = Pg. 
chale = It. sciallo = D. sjaal = G. schawl, shawl, 
= Sw. Dan. schal, sjal (< E.) = Ar. Hind. shal, < 
Pers. shal, a shawlor mantles] A square or ob- 
long article of dress, forming a loose covering 
for the shoulders, worn chiefly by women. Shawls 
are of several sizes and divers materials, as silk, cotton, 
hair, or wool; and occasionally they are made of a mix- 
ture of some or all of these staples. Some of the kast- 
ern shawls, 48 those of Cashmere, are very beawiiful and 
costly fabrics, The use of the shawl in Kurope belongs 
almost entirely to the presentcentury. Compare chudder, 
cashmere.— Camel’s-hair shawl. See camel.—Sha 
dance, a graceful dance originating in the East, and made 
effective by the waving of a shaw] or scarf. 


She’s had t’ best of education—can play on ὃν instru- 
ment, and dance t’ shawl dance. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s I overs, xxxix. 


Shawl muscle, Same as trapezius and cucullaris. 
shawl? (shal), v.t. [ς shawi2, n.]. To cover with 
a shawl; put ashawlon. [Rare.] 


Lady Clonbrony was delighted to see that her son as- 
sisted Grace Nugent most carefully in shawling the young 
heiress. Miss Edyeworth, Absentee, iii. 


The upper part of Mrs. Mc¥Killop’s body, bonneted and 
shawled, cautiously og Ags itself in the aperture. 
. DL, W. M. Lockhart, Fair to See, xxxviii. 
shawl-loom (sh4l’lém), n. 
loom. 
shawl-mantle (shal’man’tl), ». A mantle or 
cloak for women’s wear, made of a shawl, and 
usually very simple in its cut, having no 
sleeves, and often resembling the burnoose. 
shawl-material (shal’ma-té ri-al), ». A tex- 
tile of silk and wool used for dresses and parts 
of dresses for women. The material is soft and 
flexible, and is usually woven in designs of Ori- 
ental character. 
shawl-pattern (shal’pat’érn), n. A pattern 
having decided forms and colors, supposed to 
be like those of an Eastern shawl, applied to 
a material or a garment usually of plainer de- 
sign: also used adjectively: as, a'shawl-pattern 
waistcoat. 
shawl-pin (sh4l’pin), ». A pin used for fasten- 
ing a shawl. 
shawl-strap (shal’strap), n. A pair of leather 
straps with buckles or automatic catches, fitted 
to a handle, for carrying shawls, parcels, ete. 


» drawing-knife. 


An obsolete or dialectal form 


A figure-weaving 





SS 





she (shé), pron. and n. 


shawl-waistcoat 


shawl-waistcoat (shal’wast’két), n. A vest 
or waistcoat with a large prominent pattern 
like that of a shawl. 


He had a shawl waistcoat of many colors; a pair of loose 
blue trousers; . . . a brown cutaway coat. 
Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, viii. 


shawm, shalm (shim), ».. [Early mod. E. also 
shaume, shaulm, shalme, shaulme ; < ME, shalme, 
shaume, shalmie, shalmye = Ὦ. scalmei = MLG. 
LG. schalmeide = MHG. schalmie, G. schalmei 
= Sw. skalmeja = Dan. skalmeie, ς OF. chalemie, 
F’. dial. chalemie (ML. reflex scalmeia), a pipe, 
a later form (¢ L. as if *calamia) for chalemelle, 
f., chalemel, chalumeau, m., < Ml. calamella, f., 
calamellus, m., a pipe, flute, < LL. calamellus, 
a little pipe or reed, dim. of L. .calamus, a 
pipe, reed: see calamus, and ef. chalumeau 
and calumet.] A musical instrument of the 
oboe class, having a double reed inclosed in 
a ginbular mouthpiece. It was akin to the mu- 
sette and the bagpipe, and passed. over into the bas- 
soon. The word survives in the chalumeaw register of 
the clarinet. It is inaccurately used in the Prayer-book 


version of the 98th Psalm for cornet or horn. Compare 
bombard, 6, 


ο. - 


Many thousand tymes twelve, 
That maden londe menstralcyes 
In cornemuse and shalmyes. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1218. 


As the minstrelles therefore blewe theyr shaulmes, the 
barbarous people drew neare, suspecting that noyse to 
bee a token of warre, whereupon they made ready theyr 
bowes and arrowes. 

R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munster (First Books on Amer- 
[ica, ed. Arber, p. 35). 

Cit. What stately music have you? Have you shawms? 

Prol. Shawms? No. 

Cit. No? Iam a thief if my mind did not give me so. 
Ralph has a stately part, and he must needs haveshawms: 
111 be at the charge of them myself, rather than that we'll 

be without them. 
Beau. and Fi., Knight of Burning Pestle, Ind. 


shawp, η. See shaup. 

shay, ”. See chayl. | 

shayak (sha’yak), ». [Tripoli.] A coarse 
woolen cloth manufactured at Tripoli and else- 
where in northern Africa. 

shaya-root (sha’i-rét), η. [Also ché-root, choy- 
root; prop. chaya-root (also simply chay); < 
Tamil saya, a root of Oldenlandia umbellata, + 
E. τουί.] The root of Oldenlandia umbellata, 
or the plant itself, also called Indian madder. 
The outer bark of the roots furnishes a dye, in India in 
great repute, the source of the durable red for which the 
Indian chintzes ' 

are famous. The 
plant grows wild 
on the Coroman- 
del coast, and is 

_also.. cultivated 
there. The leaves 
are considered by 
the native doctors 
as expectorant. 

shaykh, η. 
Same as sheik. 

Shaysite (sha’- 
zit), n. [< Shays 
(see def.) + 
-tte2,] In U.S. 
hist., a  fol- 
lower or sup- 

orter of 
aniel Shays, 

who in 1786-7 
led an unsue- 
cessful insur- 





Shaya-root (Oldenlandia umbellata). 
α, flower; 4, pistil and calyx. 


rection ngage the government, of Massachu- | 


setts, in the western part of that State. 

schee, sho, scho, in the earliest form of this type, 
sce (in the AS. Chronicle), she, pron. 3d pers. 
fem., taking the place of AS. hed, ME. he, ho, 
she, but in form irreg. < AS. θεό = OS. siu = 
D. 2zij = MLG. sé, LG. se = OHG. siu, si, MHG. 
sie, st, G. sie =Icel. su, sj4 = Goth. sd, the, fem. 
of the def. art., AS. se = Icel. sé = Goth. sa, the; 
orig. a demonstrative pron. meaning ‘that’; = 
Russ. siia (fem. of sei), this, = Gr. 7, fem. of 4, 
the, = Skt. sd, she, fem. of sas, he, < + sa, that, 
distinct from 7 ki, > E. he, ete. The change 
from AS. sed to ME, sche, scho, ete., was irreg., 
and due to some confusion with heo, ME. he, ho, 
the reg. fem. pron. of 3d pers. fem. of he, he: see 
hel, her.] I, pron. 3d pers. fem., possessive her 
or hers, objective her; nom. pl. they, possessive 
their or theirs, objective them. The nomina- 
tive feminine of the pronoun of the third per- 
son, used as a substitute for the name of a 
female, or of something personified in. the 


feminine, Compare hel, especially forthe forms 
her, hers. 


[< ME. she, sche, sheo, ᾿ 
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And she was cleped Madame Eglentine. 
Chaucer, Gen, Prol. to C, T., 1. 121. 
Then followeth she; and lastly her slaves, if any have 
been given her. Sandys, Travailes (1652), p. 52. 
Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not; for she was 
afraid. Gen. xviii, 15. 
She was the grandest of all vessels, 


Never ship was built in Norwa 
Half so fine as she! Lon ow, King Olaf. 


She is often used by people of small education or of com- 
paratively secluded lives for the female that is chief in 
importance to the speaker, especially a wife; in this case 
‘it has a peculiar emphasis, separating the person referred 
‘to from all other women: as, ‘‘ Sit down, she’ll be here in 
‘a minute.” Compare the similar use of he. 


She was formerly and is still dialectally sometimes used 
as an indeclinable form. 


Yet will I weep, vow, pray to cruel She. 
Daniel, Sonnet IV. (Eng. Garner, i. 582). 
In the English of the Scotch Highlanders she is commonly 
used for he; so her for his. 
IT. x. 1. A female person; a woman: correl- 
ative to he, a man. [Now only humorous. | 
Lady, you are the cruell’st she alive. 
Shak., T..N., i. 5. 259. 
Whoe’er she be, 


That not impossible she, 
That shall command my heart and me, 
Crashaw, To his Supposed Mistress. 


I stood and gaz’d at high Mall till [forgot ’twas winter, 
so many pretty she’s marched by me. 
Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
2. A female animal; a beast, bird, or fish of the 
female sex: correlative to he, a male animal: 
hence used attributively or as an adjective pre- 
fix, signifying ‘female,’ with names of animals, 
or, in occasional or humorous use, of other be- 
ings: as, a she-bear, a she-cat, a she-devil, etc. 
See hel, n., 2. 
You would think asmock were a she-angel, he so chants 
to the sleeve-hand and the work about the square on ’t. 
Shak., W. Τ., iv. 4. 211. 
This is a Dopper, a she Anabaptist ! 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iii. 1. 
They say that... the Hee and the She Eel may be 
distinguished by their fins. 
1. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1653), x. 
shea (shé’i),. The tree yielding shea-butter: 
same as karite. Also shea-tree. 
shea-butter (shé’i-but’ér), κ. See vegetable 
butters (under butter1), gutta-shea, and karite. 
sheading (shé’ding),». [< ME. scheding, shed- 
ing, schodinge, division, separation, verbal n. 
of scheden, separate: see shed1.] In the Isle of 
Man, a riding, tithing, or division in which 


there is a coroner or chief constable. The isle 
xis divided into six sheadings, 
sheaf! (shéf), ».; pl. sheaves (shéyz). [< ME. 


sheef, scheef, shef, scheffe, acho, shaf (pl. sheves), 
ς AS. scedf (pl. scedfas), a sheaf, pile of grain 
(= D. schoof = MLG, LG. schof = OHG. scoub, 
scoup, MHG. schoup (schoub-), G, dial. schaub = 
Teel. skauf, a sheaf), lit. a pile of grain ‘shoved’ 
together, < scufan (pret. scedf), shove: see 
shove.] A bundle or collection. 


I amso haunted at the court, and at my lodging, with 
your refined choice spirits, that it makes me clean of an- 
other garb, another sheaf, I know not how! 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 


Jermyn, looking gravely and steadily at Felix while he 
was speaking, at the same time drew forth a small sheaf 
of papers from his side-pocket, and then, as he turned his 
eyes slowly on Harold, felt in his waistcoat-pocket for his 
pencil-case, George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvii. 


Specifically —(a) A quantity of the stalks of wheat, rye, 
ss aa or barley bound together; a bundle of stalks or 
straw. 


The Virgin next, ... 

Milde-proudly marchi δν in her left hand brings 

A sheaf of Corn, and in her right hand wings. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 4. 


The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Their yellow heads together like their sheaves. 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. 


@) A bundle of twenty-four arrows, the number furnished 
an archer and carried by him at one time. 


A sheef of pecok arwes brighte and kene 
Under his belt he bar ful thriftily. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 104. 


And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A furbish’d sheaf bore he. 
Scott, L. of L. Μ., iii. 17. 


(c) A bundle of steel containing thirty gads or ingots. 


As for our steele, it is not so good for edge-tooles as 
that of Colaine, and yet the one is often sold for the other, 
and like tale vsed in both—that is to saie, thirtie gads to 
the sheffe, and twelue shefes to the burden. 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 11. 


(ὢ Τη geom., a doubly infinite manifold of curves or sur- 
aces od apy Rend which fulfil certain general conditions 
and also pass through certain fixed points; a manifold 
of straight lines or planes passing through one fixed 
point.— Center of a sheaf. See centerl.=Syn. (a) Sheaf, 
Shock, Stack, Rick. A-sheaf is about an armful of the stalks 
of any small grain, tied at the middle into a bundle ; a shock 
is a pile of sheaves, generally from ten to twelve, standing 





shealing-hill (shé’ling-hil), n. 


shear 


upright or leaning together, sometimes with two or three 
laid across the top to turn off rain; a stack or rick is a 
much larger pile, constructed carefully to stand for some 
time, and thatched or covered, or so built as to keep out 
rain. In the United States the word stack is much more 
common than rick. 


Oak returned {ο the stack-yard. . . . There were five 
wheat-ricks in this yard, and three stacks of barley... - 
“Mrs. Tall, I’ve come for the key of the granary, to get 
at the rick-cloths.” . . . Next came the barley. This it 
was only possible to protect by systematic thatching. . . . 
She instantly took a sheaf upon her shoulders, clambered 
up close to his heels, placed it behind the rod, and de- 
scended for another. 

T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxxvi., xxxvii. 


And he would feed them from the shock 
With flower of finest wheat. 
Milton, Ps. Ixxxi., 1. 65. 


When the wild peasant rights himself, the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens. 


Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
sheaf! (shéf), v. [« sheaf1, n. Cf. sheavel.] 
I. trans. To collect and bind; make sheaves of. 
II. intrans. To make sheaves. 
They that reap must sheaf and bind. 

hak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 113. 

sheaf2 (shéf), ». Same as sheave?. 
sheaf-binder (shéf’bin/dér), ». A+ hand-tool 
for facilitating the binding of sheaves of grain 
with twine. One form consists of a large wooden needle 
with a hook at the point, which serves to tighten the 
cord round the sheaf and form it into a knot. Another 


form consists of a wooden block, which is attached to the 
cord and used to make a slip-knot, the block being left on 


the sheaf. 
sheafy (shé’fi), a. [< sheaf1 + -y1.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling a sheaf or 
sheaves. 
Ceres, kind mother of the bounteous year, 
Whose golden locks a she garland bear. 
Gay, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., vi. 190. 
Sheah, x. Same as Shiah. 
sheal! (shél), ». [Also shiel; a dial. form of 
shell, partly also of the related shalel.] A 
shell, husk, or pod, [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
and Seotch. ] ; 
sheal! (shél), v. t. [Also sheel, shill; a dial. 
form of shell, v. Cf. sheall, π.] To take the 
husks or pods off; shell. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. and Keoteh.] 


That ’s a shealed peascod. 


sheal2 (shél),. [Also sheel, sheil, shiel; either - : 
(a) ς Icel. skali = Norw. skaale,.a hut; or (b) < 
cel. skjol, a shelter, cover, skyli, a shed, shelter 
(cf. skyla, screen, shelter, skyling, a screening), 
= Sw. Dan. skjul, a shelter, a shed: all < γ/ sku, 
cover, Skt. o/ sku, cover: see sky1, shaw1, shade}, 
shed2.] A hut or cottage used by shepherds, 
fishermen, sportsmen, or others as a tempo- 
rary shelter while engaged in their several pur- 
suits away from their:own dwellings; also, a 
shelter for sheep onthe hills during the night. 
Also shealing. ieee, Eng. and Scotch. ] 
A martiall kinde of men, who from the moneth of April 
unto August lye out Scare and Summering (as they 
tearme it) with their cattell, in little cottages here and 


there, which —>é sheales and shealings. 
olland, tr, of Camden, p. 506. (Davies.) 
To be wi’ thee in Hieland shiel 


is worth lords at Castlecary. 
Ballad of Lizie Baillie, ii. (Chambers’s Scottish ar hog 
[144). 


Shak., Lear, i. 4. 219. 


The swallow jinkin’ round my shiel. 
Burns, Bess and her Spinning- Wheel. 


sheal? (shél), ο. t. [ς sheal2,n.]. To put under 


cover or shelter: as, to sheal sheep. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 


shealing! (shé‘ling), πι. [< sheall + -ingl.] 1. 


The act of removing the shell or husk.—2. 
The outer shell, pod, or husk of pease, oats, 
and the like. [Prov. Eng.] 


shealing? (shé/ling), n. [Also sheeling, sheiling, 


shieling ; < sheal2 + -ing1.] Same as sheal2. 
[Scotch. ] 
You might ha’e been out at the shealin, 
Instead 0’ sae-lang to lye. 

Lizzie Lindsay (Child’s Ballads, IV. 66). 
A knoll near a 
mill, where formerly the shelled dats were win- 
nowed. Scott, Old Mortality. [Seotch.] 


shear! (shér), v. ; pret. sheared or (archaic) shore, 


pp. sheared or shorn, ppr. shearing. [ς ME. she- 
ren, scheren, sceren (pret. shar, schar, schare, scar, 
pp. schoren, schorn, schore), < AS. sceran, sciran 
(pret. scer, pl. sc#ron, pp. scoren), shear, clip, 
eut, = OF ries. skera, schera = D. scheren = 
MLG. LG. scheren —OHG.sceran, MHG. schern, 
G. scheren = Icel. skera = Sw. skdra = Dan. 
skjzre, shear, cut; prob. = Gr. κείρειν (for "σκεί- 
ρειν), shear, < γ skar = Li. scur-, cut, in curtus 
(for *scurtus), short (see short!). From shearl 
or its orig. form are ult. E. sharel, share?, share, 


shear 


shard, shard, scar2, scorel, perhaps scare}, 
shear2, shears, sheer2, shred, shore1, ete.] I, 
trans. 1. To cut; specifically, to clip or cut with 
a sharp instrument, as a knife, but especially 
with shears, scissors, or, the like: as, to shear 
sheep; to shear cloth (that is, to clip the nap). 


The mete that she schar. 
Sir Degrevant (Thornton Romances), 1. 801. 


Eftsoones her shallow ship away did slide, 
More swift then swallow sheres the liquid wf 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. vi. 5. 
God tempers the wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey (Paris). 


- strong, supple, and living the ship seems upon the 
illows! 
With what a dip and rake she shears the flying sea! 

R. L. Stevens 


on, Virginibus Puerisque, i. 


2. To clip off; remove by clipping: as, to shear 
a fleece, 
And sleping in hir barm upon a day, 
She made to clippe or. shere his heer awey. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 77. 
* How many griefs and sorrows that, like shears 
Like fatal shears, are shearing off our lives still ! 
Fletcher (and another Ὁ, Prophetess, iii. 3. 
But she, the wan sweet maiden, shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


Hence—3. To fleece; strip bare, especially by 
swindling or sharp practice. 


Thus is he shorne 
Of eight score poundes a year for one poore corne 
Of pepper. Times’ Whistle (KE. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 66. 


In his speculation he had gone out to shear,.and come 
home shorn. Mrs. J. H. Riddell, City and Suburb, xxvii. 


4+. To shave. 


Not only thou, but every myghty man, 
Though he were shorn ful hye upon his pan, 
Sholde have a : 
haucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 64. 
The seventeenth King was Egbert, who after twenty 
Years Reign forsook the World also, and shore himself a 
Monk. Baker, Chronicles, p. 6. 


5. To cut down or reap with a sickle or knife: 
as, to shear grain. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 


And ye maun shear it wi’ your knife, 
And no lose a stack [stalk] ο) ’t for your life. 
The Elfin Knight (Child's Ballads, I. 129). 


6+. To make or produce by cutting. 


Till that I see his body bare, 

And sithen my fyngir putte in thare within his hyde, 
And fele the wound the spere did schere BS" in his syde; 
Are schalle I trowe no tales be-twene. York Plays, p. 453. 


7. To produce a shearin. See shear}, n., 3. 
II. intrans. 1. Tocut; cut, penetrate, or di- 
vide something with a sweeping motion. 


This heard Geraint, and, grasping at his sword, ... 
Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore thro’ the swarthy neck. Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. In mining, to make a vertical cut in the coal, 
or a cut at right angles to that made in “‘hol- 
ing.” See hole}, v. t.,3.—38. To receive a strain 
y of the kind called a shear. See shearl, n., 3. 
shear! (shér),n. [<shearl,v. Cf. sharel.] 1. 
A shearing or clipping: used in stating the 
age of sheep: as, a sheep of one shear, a two- 
shear sheep (that is, a sheep one or two years 
old), in allusion to the yearly shearing.—2, A 
barbed fish-spear with several prongs. ἤ. H. 
Knight.—38. A strain consisting of a compres- 
sion in one direction with an elongation in the 
same ratio in a direction perpendicular to the 


first. Thus, in fig. 1, suppose a body in which the axis 
AC is compressed to ac. Suppose there is an axis of equal 
elongation, upon which take BD equal 5 
to ac, so that after elongation it will 
be brought to bd, equal to AC. Then, 
all plates perpendicular to the plane 
of the diagram and parallel either to 
AB or to AD will remain undistorted, 
being simply rotated into positions 
Ῥ lel toaborad. Ifthe body while 
undergoing strain be so rotated that 
a and 6 remain in coincidence with A Fig. x 
and B (see fig. 2), the shear will be seen - 
to be an advance of all planes parallel 
to a fixed plane in parallel lines in those 
ο. by amounts proportional to their 
istances from the fixed plane, A shear 
is often called a simple shear, meaning 
a shear uncompounded with any other 
strain. Any simple strain may be re- 
solved into a shear, a positive or negative elongation per- 
pendicular to the shear, and a positive or negative ex- 
pansion. « . 
4, Deflection or deviation from the straight; 
curve or sweep; sheer: as, the shear of a boat. 


Some considerable shear to the bow lines will make a 
drier and safer boat. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 558. 
Complex shear, a strain compounded of two or more 
simple shears.—Double shear, (a) In dynam., a com- 
pound of two shears. (0) In practical mech., a twofold 
doubling and welding. 

shear?}, n. [< ME. shere, schere,< AS. sceara 
(also in early glosses scerero, sceruru) (= 


a De 


Fig. 2. 
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OFries. skere, schere = D. schaar = OHG. skar, 
skara, pl. sedri, MHG. schere (prob. pl.), G. 
scheere, schere = Icel. skeri, shears; cf. Sw. 
skdra, a reaping-hook, Dan, skjzr, skjere, plow- 
share; colter), < sceran (pret. scer), shear: see 
shearl, Cf. share2,]) Same as shears. 
This Sampson never sider drank ne wyn, 
Ne on his heed cam rasour noon ne shere, 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 66. 
shear?t, v. {. An obsolete form of sheer3. 
shearbill (shér’bil), ». The scissorbill, cut- 
water, or black skimmer; the bird Rhynchops 
nigra: so called from the bill, which resembles 
a pair of shears. See cut under Rhynchops. 
sheardt, ». An obsolete spelling of shard}. 
shearer (shér’ér), η. [< ME. scherere, scherer 
= D. scheerder = OHG. scerari, skerdre, MHG. 
G. scherer, a barber; as shearl + -erl,] 1. One 
who shears. (a) One who clips or shears sheep; a 
sheep-shearer. (6) One who shears cloth; a shearman. 
©) A machine used to shear cloth. (d) One who cuts 


dows grain with a sickle; areaper. [Scotland and Ire- 
and. ] 


2. A dyadic determining a simple shear. 
shear-grass (shér’ gras), n. One of various 
sedgy or grassy plants with cutting leaves, as 
the saw-grass, Cladium Mariscus. 
shearhog (shér’hog), ». A sheep after the first 
shearing. Also, contracted, sherrug, sharrag. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
He thought it a mere frustration of the purposes of 
language to talk of shearhogs and ewes to men who ha- 


bitually said sharrags and yowes. 
George Eliot, Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story, i. (Davies.) 


shear-hooks, ”. pl. See sheer-hooks. 
shear-hulk, η. See sheer-hulk. 
shearing (shér’ing), . [Verbal n. of shearl, 
v.] 1. The act or operation of cutting by 
means of two edges of hardened steel, or the 
like, which pass one another closely, as in or- 
dinary shears and scissors, and in machines 
made on the same principle.—2, That which 
is shorn or clipped off; that which is obtained 
by shearing: as, the shearings of cloth; the 
whole shearing of a flock.—3. A get can 
4, The act, operation, or time of reaping; har- 
vest. [Scotland and Ireland.] 
O will ye fancy me, O, 
And gae and be the lady o’ Drum, 
And lat your shearing abee, 0? 
Laird of Drum (Child's Ballads, IV. 118). 
5. The process of producing shear-steel by 
condensing blistered steel and rendering it 
uniform.—6, In geol., the compression, elon- 
gation, and deformation of various kinds to 
which the components of rocks have frequent- 
ly been subjected in consequence of crust- 
movements; the dynamic processes by which 
shear-structure has been produced.—7. In 
mining, the making of vertical cuts at the ends 
of a part of an undercut seam of coal, sery- 
ing to destroy the continuity of the strata and 
facilitate the breaking down of the mass.— 
8. In dynam., the operation of producing a 
shear. 
shearing-hooks} (shér’ing-huks), n. pl. [Also 
sheering-hooks; < ME. shering-hokes.| A contri- 
vance for cutting the ropes of a vessel. Com- 
pare sheer-hooks. 


In goth the grapenel so ful of crokes, 


Among the ropes pro. the shering-hokes. 


haucer, Good Women, 1. 641. 


Shearing-machine (shér’ing-ma-shén”),n. 1. 


A machine used for cutting plates and bars 
of iron and other metals.—2. A machine for 
shearing cloth, ete. 
shearing-stress (shér’ing-stres), n. A stress 
occasioned by or tending to produce a shear. 
shearing-table (shér’ing-ta’bl), n. A portable 
bench fitted with straps or other conveniences 
for holding a sheep in position for shearing. 
shear-legs (sh6ér’legz), n. pl. Same as sheers, 2. 
Shear-legs . . . are now frequently used by marine en- 
‘ gineers for the ee of placing boilers, engines, and 
other heavy machinery on board ee steamers. 
. Sci. Amer., N. Β., LIV. 39. 
shearlesst (shér’les),a. [Also sheerless; < shear2, 
shears, + -less.] Without shears or scissors. 
And ye maun shape it knife-, sheerless, 
And also sew it needle-, threedless. 
The Eljin Knight (Child’s Ballads, I. 129). 
shearling (shér’ling), ». [<shearl+-ling!.] A 
sheep of one shear, or that has been once shorn. 
In the European provinces lambs do not pay the tax 
until they are shearlings. J. Baker, Turkey, p. 386. 
shearman (shér’man), n.; pl. shearmen (-men). 
[Formerly also sheerman, sherman; < ME. scher- 
man, scharman; < shearl+ man. Hence the sur- 


sheartail 


name Shearman, Sherman.| 1. One whose oec- 
eupation it is to shear cloth. 


Villain, thy father was a plasterer, 
And thou thyself a shearman, art thou not? 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1., iv. 2. 141. 
This Lord Cromwell was born at Putney, a Village in 
Surrey near the Thames Side, Son to a Smith ; after whose 
Decease his Mother was married to a Sheer-man. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 288. 
2+. A barber. 


Scharman, or scherman. Tonsor, attonsor. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 444. 
shearn, ». Same as sharn. 


shears (shérz), . sing. and pl. [Formerly also 


* sheers (still used in naut. sense: see sheers); < 


ME. sheres, scheres, pl., also schere, shere, sing., 





Shears for cutting Cloth. 
α, screw-pivot on which as a fulcrum each blade with its handle works. 


shears: see shear2,] 1. Acutting- or clipping- 
instrument consisting of two pivoted blades 
with beveled edges 
facing each other, 
such as is used for 
Σ cutting cloth, or of a 
single piece of steel 
bent round until the 
blades meet, the elas- 
ticity of the back 
causing the blades to 
spring open when the 
pressure used in cut- 
ting has ceased. The 
latter is the kind used 
by farriers, sheep-shearers, 
weavers, etc. Shears of the 
first kind differ from scis- 
sors chiefly in being larger. Implements of similar form 


used for cutting metal are also called shears. See also 
cuts under clipping-shears and sheep-shears. 


Think you I bear the shears of I 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 91. 


Time waited upon the shears, and, as soon as the thread. 
was cut, caught the medals, and carried them. to the river 
of Lethe. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 132. 


Puddled bars are also generally sheared hot, either by 
crocodile or guillotine shears, into lengths suitable for 
piling. W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 347. 
2. Something in the form of the blades of 
shears. (at) A pair of wings. 

Two sharpe winged sheares, 
Decked with diverse plumes, like painted Jayes, 
Were fixed at his backe to cut his ayery wayes. 

Spenser, Ἐ. Q., II. viii. 5. 
) In bookbinding, a long, heavy, curved knife, with a 
andle at one end and a heavy counterpoise at. the other 
end of the blade, which cuts thick millboards, scissors- 
fashion, against a fixed straight knife on the side of an 


iron table. (c) An apparatus for raising heavy weights. 
See sheers, 2. 


3. The ways: or track of a lathe, upon which 
thelathe-head, poppet-head, andrest are placed. 
— 4, A shears-moth.—Knight of the shears. See 
knight.— Perpetual shears. Same as revolving shears. 
ο Revolving shears, a cylinder around which thin 
knife-blades are carried in a spiral, their edges revolving 
in contact with a fixed straight-edge called the ledger- 
blade. The machine is used to trim the uneven fibers 
from the face of woolen cloth.—Ro shears, See 
rotary.— Sieve and shears, See sieve and coscinomancy. 
— There goes but a pair of shearst. See pair. 
shears-moth (shérz’méth), ». One of certain 
noctuid moths; a shears or sheartail, as Hadena 
dentina: an English collectors’ name. Mames- 
tra glauca is the glaucous shears; Hadena di- 
dyma is the pale shears. 
shear-steel (shér’stél), ». [So called from its 
applicability to the manufacture of shears, 
knives, seythes, ete.] Blister-steel which has 
been fagoted and drawn out into bars under 
the rolls or hammer: a repetition of the pro- 
cess produces what is known as double-shear 


Steel. The density and homogeneousness of the steel 
are increased by this process, and it is generally admitted 
that a better result is attained by hammering than by 
rolling. See steel. 

In geol., 


shear-structure (sher’struk’tar), n. 
a structure superinduced in rocks by shearing; 
a structure varying from lamellar to sehistose, 
somewhat resembling the so-called ‘‘fluxion- 
structure” often seen in volcanic rocks, but 
produced by the flowing, not of molten, but of 
solid material, as one of the consequences of 
the immense strain by which the upheaval or 
plication of large masses of rock has been ac- 
companied. 

sheartail (shér’tal), ». 1, A humming-bird 
of the genus Thaumastura, having a very long 
forficate tail, like a pair of shears, as T. cora, 
T. henicura, ete. In the cora hummer (to which the 





Purchase-shears for cutting Metal. 

α and¢, levers connected bya 
link-bar 4, and respectively piv- 
oted at f and /’ to the frame ¢. 
By the arrangement of the levers 


the movable blade a, attached to 
¢, acts with a strong purchase in 
combination, with the stationary 
blade a’, rigidly attached to the 
frame 6. 











sheartail 


gees Thaumastura is now usually restricted, the others 
ormerly referred to it being placed in Doricha) the struc- 
ture of the tail is peculiar; for the 

middle pair of feathers is so short as 

to be alinost hidden by the coverts, 

while the next pair is suddenly and 

extremely lengthened, and then the 

other three pairs rapidly shorten 

from within outward. In Doricha 

D. henicura, etc.) the shape of 

he tail is simply forficate, as 

the feathers lengthen from the ῄ 
shortest middle pair to the Ί 
longest outer pair, like a 





Sheartail (TAaumastura cora). 


tern’s. In. all these cases the long feathers are very 
narrow and linear, or of about uniform width to their 
ends. ‘lhe peculiar formation is confined to the males. 
T. cora has the tail (in the male) about 4 inches long, 
though the length of the bird is scarcely 6 inches; it 
is golden-green «ων and mostly white below, with a 
metallic crimson gorget reflecting blue in some lights, 
and the tail black and white. The female is 3} inches 
long, the tail being 1}. It inhabits Peru. Five species 
of Doricha range irom the Bahamas and parts of Mexico 
into Central Ameriva. \ 


2. A sea-swallow or tern: from the long forked 
tail. See cut under roseate. [Prov. Eng.]— 


κ. A British shears-moth, as Hadena dentina. 


shearwater (shér’wa’tér), ». [Formerly also 
sheerwater, sherewater; < shear, v., + obj. wa- 
ter.], 1. Α sea-bird of the petrel family, Pro- 
cellariide, and section Pxfinex, having a long 
and comparatively slender, much-hooked bill, 
short nasal tubes obliquely truncate and with 
a thick nasal septum, long pointed wings, short 
tail, and close. oily plumage. -There are many spe- 
cies, mostly of the genus Pufinus, found on all seas, where 
they fly very low over the water, seeming to shear, shave, 
or graze it with their long blade-like wings (whence the 
name). Some of them are known as hags or hagdens. 
Three of the commonest are the greater shearwater, P. 
major; the Manx shearwater, P. anglorum; and the sooty 
shearwater, P. fuliginosus, all of the North Atlantic. They 
nest in holes by th: seaside, and the female lays one white 
egg. See cut under hagden. 


2. Same as cutwater, 3. See Freeh ops, 

sheatl}, n. An obsolete form of shee?1, 

sheat? (shét), 7. [Prob. a var. of shote? (ef. 
sheat?, var. of shotel). Cf. sheat-fish.] . The 


shad. Wright. [Prov. Eng.] 
ae π. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
shotet, 


sheat+t, a. [Origin obscure.] Apparently, trim, 
or some such senso. 


Neat, sheat, and fine, 
As brisk as a cup of wine. 


Greene, Friar Bacon, p. 163. 
sheat-fish (shét’fish), ». [Formerly also (cr- 


roneously) sheath-fish; appar: < sheat?, a shote, 


+ fishl.| <A fish of the family Siluridz, espe- sheath (shéth), v. t. 
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skida, a sheath, a husk or pod of a bean or pea, 
= Dan. skede, sheath: appar. orig. applied (as 
in Sw.) to the husk of a bean or pea, as ‘that 
which separates,’ from the root of AS. scddan, 
sceddan, ete., separate: see shed1, v. Cf. shide. } 
1. A case or covering, especially one which fits 
closely: as, the sheath of a sword. Compare 
scabbardl. 


His knif he dragh out of his schethe, 
& to his herte hit wolie habbe ismite 
Nadde his moder hit vnder hete, 
King Horn (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 104. 


Put up thy sword into the sheath. John xviii. 11. 


A dagger, in rich sheath with jewels on it 
Sprinkled about in gold. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


2. Any somewhat similar covering. (a) In bot., 
the part of an expanded organ that is rolled around a stem 
or other body, forming a tube, as in the 
lower part of the leaves of grasses, the 
stipules of the Polyyonacee, the tubular 
organ inclosing the seta of mosses, etc.; -- 
a vagina; also, an arrangement of cells 
inclosing a cylindrical body, as the med- 
ullary δν See *cuts under Equise- 
tum, exogen, and ocrea. 


The cleistogamic flowers are very small, 
and usually mature their seeds within 
the sheaths of the leaves. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 


(0) In Ζοῦζ., some sheathing, enveloping, 
or covering part. (1) The preputial 
sheath into which the penis is retracted 
in many animals, as the horse, bull, dog, 
etc. This. sheath corresponds in the 
main with the foreskin of man, and is 
often called. prepuce. (2) An elytron, 
wing-cover, or wing-case of aninsect. (5) 
The horny covering of the bill or feet of 
a bird; especially, a sort of false cere of 
some birds, as the sheathbills, j~gers, etc. 
See cuts under pujin. (4) ‘Lhe lorica or 
test which envelops many infusorians or 
other protozoans, some rotifers, etc. (5) 
The fold ot skin into which the claws of 
a cat or other feline may be retracted. (ο) 
In anat., specifically, a membrane, fascia, 
or other sheet or layer of condensed con- 
nective tissue Which closely invests a part or organ, and 
serves to bind it down or hold it in place. Such sheaths 
may be cylindrical, as when investing a nerve or blood- 
vessel and extending in its course; or flat and expansive, 
as when binding down muscles. A layer of deep fascia 
commonly forms a continuous sheath of all the muscles 
of a limb, as notably in the case of the fascia lata, which 
envelops the thigh, and is made tense by a special muscle 
(the tensor fascie late). Sve fascia, 7. 

3. A structure of loose stones for confining a 


river within its banks.— Carotid, chordal, cor‘i- 
cal, crural, femoral sheath. See the adjectives.— 
Cirrus-sheath. See cirrus.—Dentinal sheath of Neu- 
mann, the proper sheath of the dentinal fibers; the wall 
of the dentinal canaliculi. Also called dental sheath.— 
Leaf-sheath, in bot.: (a) The sheath of a leaf, Specifi- 
cally —(b) The membranous toothed girdle which sur- 
rounds each node of an Equisetum, corresponding to the 
foliage of the higher orders of plants. See cut under 
Equisetum.— Meiuliary, mucil:.girous, penial, peri- 
vascular, rostral sheat1. See the adjectives. Pro- 
tective sheat ’, in bot., the sheath or layer of modified 
parenchyma-cells surrounding a fibrovascular bundle,— 
Sheath of Henle, a delicate connective-tissue envelop of 
α- nerve-fiber outside of the sheath of Schwann, being a 
continuation of the perineu: ium.—Sheath oi Mauthner, 
the protoplasmic sheath underneath +chwann’s sheath, 
and passing inward at the rodes of Ranvier to separate 
the myelin from the axis-cylinder. It thus incloses the 
myelin in a double sac. (Aanvier.) The outer leaf be- 
comes thickened about the middle of the internode, in- 
closing a n.cleus.x—Sheath of Schwann. Same as new- 
rilemma, or primitive sheath (which see, under primitive). 
—Sheath of the optic nerve, that continuation of the 
membranes of the brain which incloses the optic nerve.— 
Sheath of the rectus, the sheath formed, above the fold 
of Douglas, by the splitting of the aponeurotic tendon of 
the internal oblique muscle, and containing between its 
layers most of the rectus muscle. 


Same as sheatne. 





Leaf of Lolium 
perenne, show- 
ing sheath. 


cially Silurus glanis, the great catfish of central gsheathbill (shéth’bil), 2. A sea-bird of the 


and eastern Europe, the largest fresh-water fish 
of Europe except the sturgeons, attaining a 
weight of 300 or 400 pounds. The flesh is edible, 
the fat is used in dressing leather, and the sound yields a 

- kind of gelatin. It is of elongate form with a small dor- 
sal, no adipose fin, a long anal, and a distinct caudal with 
a roundish margin: there are six barbels, It takes the 
place in Europe of the common catfish of North America, 
and belongs to the same family, but to a different sub- 
family. (See cut under Silurid#.) With a qualifying term, 
sheat-fish extends to some related families. See phrases 
following. 


At home a mighty sheat-jish smokes upon the festive board. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, x. (Davves.) 


Electric sheat-fishes, the electric catfishes, or Malapte- 
rurid#.—Flat-headed sheat-fishes, the Aspredinidz. 
—Long-headed sheat-fishes, the Pteronotid2.—Mail- 
ed sheat-fishes, the Loricariidz.—Naked sheat-fishes, 
the Pimelodid#.— True sheat-fishes, the Silwride. 
sheath (shéth), n. [< ME. shethe, schethe, also 
shede, < AS. sc#th, scdth, scedth = OS. scéthia, 
scédia = D. scheede =MLG. schéde, LG. schede, 
schee = OHG. sceida, MHG. G. scheide = Icel. 
skeithir, fer. pl., also skithi, a sheath, = Sw. 


family Chionidide.. There are two species, Chionis 
alba,in which the sheath is flat like a cere, and 6, (or 
Chionarchus) minor, in which the sheath rises up like the 





Sheathbill (CAzonzs alba), 


pommel of a saddle., Both inhabit high southern lati- 
tudes, as the Falkland Islands and Kerguelen Land; the 
plumage is pure-white, and the size is that of a large 


sheave 
pigeon. They are known to sailors as kelp-pigeon and 


sore-eyed pigeon. 
sheath-billed (shéth’bild), a. Having the bill 
nai with akind of false cere. See sheath- 
7 . 
sheathclaw (shéth’kla), m. A lizard of the 
enus Thecodactylus. -- 
sheathe (shéfH), v. t.; pret. and pp. sheathed, 
ppr. sheathing. [Also sometimes sheath, which 
is proper only as taken from the mod, noun, 
and pron. shéth; < ME. schethen, scheden = Icel. 
skeitha, sheathe; < sheath, π.] 1. To put into 
a sheath or seabbard; inclose in or cover with 
or as with a sheath or case: as, to sheathe a 
sword or dagger. 
"Lis in my breast she sheathes her dagger now. 
den, Indiau iLmperor, iv. 4. 


Sheathe thy sword, 
Fair foster-brother, till I say the word 
That draws it forth. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 273. 


2. To protect by a casing or covering; cover 
over or incase, as with armor, boards, iron, 
sheets of copper, or the like. 


It were to be wished that the whole navy throughout 
were sheathed as some are. Raleigh. 


The two knights entered the lists, armed with sword 
and dagger, and sheathed in complete harness. 
Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., ii. 11. 


3. To cover up or hide. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light. 
Shak. , Lucrece, 1. 397. 


In the snake, all the organs are sheathed ; no hands, no 
feet, no fins, no wings. Emerson, Civilization. 


4. To render less sharp or keen; mask; dull. 


Other substances, opposite to acrimony, are called de- 
mulcent or mild, because they blunt or sheathe those sharp 
salts ; as pease and beans. Arbuthnot. 


To sheathe the sword, figuratively, to put an end to war 
or enmity; make peace. 


Days of ease, when now the weary sword 
Was sheath'd, and luxury with Charles restored, 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. i. 140. 
sheathed (shéfxHd), p.a. 1. Putinto a sheath; 
inecased in a sheath, as a sword; specifically, in 
bot., codl., and anat., having a sheath; put in 
or capable of being withdrawn into a sheath; 
invaginated; vaginate.—2.. Covered with 
sheathing or thin material, inside or outside. 
sheather (shé‘rHér), n. [< ME. schethere; < 
sheathe + -er1.] One who sheathes, in any 
sense. 
sheath-fish (shéth’fish), ». A false form of 
ιο Encyc. Brit.; Web. Int. Dict. 
sheathing (shé’PHing), x. [Verbal n. of sheathe, 
υ.] 1. The act of one who sheathes.— 2. That 
which sheathes, covers, or protects, or may be 
used for such purpose. Specifically—(a) In carpen- 
ter-work, boarding applied to any surface, or used to cover 
askeleton frame; especially, such boarding when forming 
the inner or rough covering intended to receive an outer 
coating of any sort. (6) ‘Thin plates of mr tal used for cov- 
ering the bottom of a wooden ship, usually copper or yel- 
low metal, and serving to protect it from the boring of ma- 
rine animals; also, a cove ng of wood applied to the parts 
under water of many iron and steel vessels, to prevent cor- 
rosion of the metal and to delay fouling of the bottom. (c) 
Anything prepared for covering a surface, as of a wall or 
other part of a building: applied to tiles, metallic plates, 
stamped leather hangings, etc. 


Mural sheathings imitative of the finest Persian patterns. 
Art Jour., N. 8., VII. 36. 


(d) A protection for the main deck of a whaling-vessel, as 
ine boards, about one inch in thickness, laid over the deck 

to prevent it from being cut up by thespades, being burned 
while trying out oil, etc. 

ieee a | (ché’PHing), p. a. Inelosing by or 
as by a sheath: as, the sheathing base of a leaf; 

sheathing stipules, ete. See cut under sheath, 2. 
—€heathing canal. See canall, 

sheathing-nail (shé’PHing-nal), x. A nail suit- 
able for nailing on sheathing. ‘That used in nail-" 
ing on the metallic sheathings of ships is a cast nail of an 
alloy of copper and tin. . 

sheathing-paper (shé’Puing-pa’pér), 2. A 
coarse paper laid on or under the metallic 
sheathing of ships, and used for other like pur- 

oses; lining-paper. 

sheath-knife (shéth’nif), ». A knife worn in 
a sheath attached to the waist-belt, as by mer- 
chant seamen and by riggers. 

sheathless (shéth’les), a. . [< sheath + -less.] 
Having no sheath; not sheathed; evaginate. 

sheath-winged (shéth’wingd), a. Having the 
wings sheathed or ineased in elytra, as a beetle ; 
sharded; coleopterous; vaginipennate. 

sheathy (shé’thi), a. [< sheath + -y1.] Sheath- 
like. Sir 1. Browne, Vulg. Err.; iii. 27. 

shea-tree, ». Same as shea. 

sheave! (shév), v. t.; pret. and pp. sheaved, ppr. 
sheaving. [ς sheafl, n. Cf. sheafl, v., and 


ee 


sheave 


leave’, < leaf1, ete.] To bring together into 
sheaves; collect into a sheaf or into sheaves. 
sheave? (shév), m. [Also sheeve, sheaf; a var. 
of shive: see shive.], 1. Α slice, as of bread; a 
eut.. [Scotch.] 
She begs one sheave of your white bread, 
But and a-cup of your red wine. 
Young Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 8). 
2. A grooved wheel in a block, mast, yard, etc., 
on which a rope works; the wheel of a pulley; 
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Block-sheave, 
@, sheave; 4, brass bushing; ε, pin. 


a shiver. See cut under blockl.—3. A sliding 
scutcheon for covering a keyhole.—Dumb 
sheave, an aperture through which a rope reeves with- 


out a revolving sheave.— Patent sheave, a sheave fitted 
with metal rollers to reduce friction. 


sheaved (shévd), a. [< sheaf1 + -ed2.] 14. Made 
of straw. 
Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 
For some, untuck’d, descended her sheaved hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 31. 


2. Finished around the top with a flare, like 
that of a sheaf. 


A well-sheaved wine glass could be made only in Eng- 
land. Reports to Society of Arts, II. 134. 


sheave-hole (shév’h6l),». A channel cut ina 


mast, yard, or other timber, in which to fixa | 


sheave. 

sheaves, ». Plural of sheaf! and of sheave?. 

she-balsam (shé’bal’sam), π. See balsam-tree. 

shebander (sheb’an-dér), ». [Also better 
shabander, shabunder, sabandert, ete., < Hind. 
shahbandar (> Malay shabander, shahbander, 
shahbandara), < Pers. shah-bandar, ‘king of the 
pone ς shah, king, + bandar, port.]. A Dutch 

ast India commercial officer, 

shebang (shé-bang’), ».. [Supposed to be an 
irreg. var. of shebeen.] As anty ; place ; ‘‘con- 
cern”: as, who lives in this shebang? he threat- 
spe ‘i clean out the whole shebang... [Slang, 

Shebat, π. See Sedat. 

shebbel (sheb’el), n. A certain fish: See the 
quotation. | 

The catching of the shebbel or Barbary salmon, a species 

of shad, is a great industry on all the principal rivers of 
the coast {of Moroccy], and vast numbers of the fish 
which are often from 5 to 15 pounds in weight, are dried 
and salted. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 834. 

shebeck (shé’bek), ». Same as sxebec. 

shebeen (she-bén’),». [Of Ir. origin.] A shop 
or house where excisable liquors are sold with- 


out the license required by law. [Ireland and 
Seotland. ] 

shebeener (she-bé’nér), π. [< shebeen + -erl.] 
One who keeps a shebeen. [Ireland and Scot- 
land. ] 

shebeening (she-bé’ning), ». [< shebeen + 


-ingi.| The act or practice of keeping a she- 
been. [Ireland and Scotland. ] 
Shec Shekinah (shé-ki’nii), n. [< Chal. 
and late Heb. shekhinah, dwelling, < Heb. shd- 
khan, dwell (the verb used in Ex. xxiv. 16, Num, 
ix. 17, 22, x. 12).] The Jewish name for the 
heme of the divine presence, which rested in 
the shape of a cloud or visible light over the 
mercy-seat... 
λα ίσο η. Same as ciclaton. 
shed! (shed), v.; pret. and pp. shed, ppr. shed- 
*ding. [Early mod. E. also shead, shede ; < ME. 
sheden, scheden, schoden, sheden (pret. shedde, 
shadde, schadde, ssedde, shode, pp. shad, i-sched), 
ς AS. sceddan, (sceddan), scadan (pret. scéd, 
scedd, pp. scedden, scdden), part, separate, dis- 
tinguish, = OS. skéthan = OF ries. skétha, skéda, 
schéda = D. scheiden = MLG. schéden = OHG. 
sceidan, MHG. G. scheiden, part, separate, dis- 
tinguish, = Goth. skaidan, separate; akin to 
AS. seid, E. shide, AS. sc#th, E. sheath, ete.; 
Teut. + skid, part, separate; cf. Lith. skedzu, 
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skedu, I part, separate, L. scindere (perf. scidi), 
split, Gr. σχίζειν, split, σχίζα, a splinter, Skt. 
Vv chid, split: see scission, schedule, schism, etc. 
Cf. sheath, shide, skid, from the same ult, source. 
The alleged AS. *sceddan, shed (blood), is not 
authenticated, being prob. an error of reading. 
The OF ries. schedda, NF ries. schoddjen, push, 
shake, G. schiitten, shed, spill, cast, ete., go 
rather with E. shudder.) I, trans. 1. To part; 
separate; divide: as, to shed the hair. [Now 
only prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 


Yif ther be any thing that knytteth and felawshippeth 
hymselfe to thilke mydel poynt it is constreyned into 
symplicite, that is to seyn unto immoeveablete, and it 
ceseth to ben shad and to fletyn dyversly. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 


But with no crafte of combis brode, 
They mygte hire hore lokkis schode. 
Gower. (Halliwell.) 


Scriminale, . . . a pin or bodkin that women vse to di- 
uide and shed their haires with when they dresse their 
heads, Florio. 

Then up did start him Childe Vyet, 
Shed by his yellow hair. 
Childe Vyet (Child’s Ballads, II. 77). 


2. To throw off. (a) To cast off, as anatural covering : 
as, trees shed their leaves in autumn. 


Trees which come into leaf and shed their leaves late 
last longer than those that are early either in fruit or leaf. 
Bacon, Hist. Life and Death, Nature Durable, § 20. 
(6) To molt, cast, or exuviate, as a quadruped its hair, a 
bird its feathers, a crab its shell, a snake its skin, or a deer 
its antlers. (ο) To throw or cause to flow off without pene- 
trating, as a roof or covering of oil-cloth, or the like. 3 
3. To scatter about or abroad; disperse; dif- 
fuse: as, to shed light on a subject. 


“Some shal sowe the sakke,” quod Piers, ‘‘ for shedyng of 
the whete.” Piers Plowman (B), vi. 9. 


Yf there were English shedd amongest them and placed 
over them, they should not be able once to styrre or mur- 
mure but that it shoulde be knowen. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 

Ghost. Rom. v. 5. 
All heaven, 
And happy constellations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 

Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill. 

Milton, P. L., viii. 513. 
That still spirit shed from evening air! . 

Wordsworth, Prelude, ii. 

4. To sprinkle; intersperse. [Rare.] 


Her hair, 
That flows so liberal and so fair, 
Is shed with gray. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 
5. To let or cause to flow out; let fall; pour 
out; spill: used especially in regard to blood 
and tears: as, to shed blood; to shed tears of joy. 
Thou schalt schede the oile of anoyntyng on his heed, 
Wyelif, Ex. xxix. 7. 
And many a wilde hertes blood she shedde. 

. Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 267. 


The Copies of those Tears thou there hast shed . . . are 
Already in Heaven’s Casket bottled. 


J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 150, - 


But, after yaa | a while at the long-tailed imp, he 
was so shocked by hi 
as physical, that he actually began to shed tears. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To cast, part with, or let fall 
a covering, vestment, envelop, or seed; molt; 
lose, cast, throw off, or exuviate a covering: 
as, the bird sheds in August; the crab sheds in 
June. 
White oats are apt to shed most as they lie, and black 
as they stand. * ~~ Mortimer, Husbandry. 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow. 
| Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 439. 
2t. To be let fall; pour or be poured; be spilled. 


Schyre schede,z the rayn in schowreg ful warme. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 506. 


Swich a reyn doun fro the welkne shadde 
That slow the fyr, and made him to escape. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, l. 741. 


Faxe fyltered, & felt flosed hym vmbe, 
That schod fro his schulderes to his schyre wykes. 
Alliterative Poems (ed, Morris), ii. 1690, 


shed! (shed), ». [Early mod. E. also shead, 
shede, also dial. shode; < ME. sheed, schede, 
schead, shode, schode, schood, schad, shed, sep- 
aration, division, the parting of the hair, the 
κε or top of the head, ς AS. scdde, the top of 
the head, a division, separation, ge-scedd, divi- 
sion, separation, = OS. scéth = OF ries. skéthe, 
skéd, scheid = OHG. sceit, MHG. G. scheit, dis- 
tinction, division, ete.; ef. D. (haar-)scheel, a 
tress of hair, = MLG. schédel = OHG. sceitila, 
MHG. G. scheitel, the parting of the hair, the top 
of the head, the hair thereon; from the verb. 
The noun shed is most familiar in the comp. 
water-shed.| 1. A division or parting: as, the 


s horrible ugliness, spiritual as well * 


shedding 


shed of the hair (obsolete or provincial); a 
water-shed. 

In heed he had a sheed biforn. Cursor Mundi, 1. 18837. 

Her waving hair disparpling flew apart 

In seemly shed. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, iv. 

2. In weaving, a parting or opening between 
sets of warp-threads in a loom, made by the 
action of the heddles, or by the Jacquard at- 
tachment, for the passage of the shuttle and 
the weft-thread. 

A double shed . . . is used when two tiers of shuttles 
are used at one time. A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 112. 
3. The slope of land or of a hill: as, which way 
is the shed?— 4}. The parting of the hair; hence, 
the top of the head; temples. 


Ful streight and even lay his joly shode. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Τα16, 1. 150. 
shed? (shed), n. 


[< ME. *shed, *shad, in pl. 
shaddys ; perhaps a particular use of ME. *shed, 
written ssed, a Kentish form of shade: see shade}. 
The particular sense is prob. due to association 
with the diff. word shud, a shed: see shud?.] 
1. A slight or temporary shelter; a penthouse 
or lean-to; hence, an outhouse; a hut or mean 
dwelling: as, a snow-shed; a wood-shed. 

Houses not inhabited, as shoppis, celars, shaddys, ware- 
houses, stables, wharfes, kranes, tymbre hawes. 
Arnold's Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 72. 


: Courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tap’stry halls 
And courts of princes, Milton, Comus, 1. 323. 


But when I touched her, lo! she, too, 
Fell into dust and pole. and the house 
Became no better than a broken shed. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
2. A large open structure for the temporary 
storage of goods, vehicles, ete.: as, a shed on a 
wharf; a railway-shed; an engine-shed. 
These [wagons] filled the inn-yards, or were ranged'side 
by side under broad-roofed sheds. 
Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 
shed?t, n. [Appar. ult. ς L. scheda,.a sheet of 
paper: see schedule.] A sheet. [Rare.] 
Scheda . . . Angl. Asheet or shed of paper. . . . Sched- 
ula... Angi. A little sheet or scrow of paper. 
Calepini Dictionarium Undecim Linguarum, ed. 1590. 
shed4 (shed), n. [Origin obsecure.] The smolt, 
or young salmon of the first year. [Local, Eng.] 
shedder (shed’ér), πι. [< shed1 + -erl.] 1. One 
who sheds, pours out, or spills. 
A son that is a robber, a shedder of blood. 
Ezek. xviii. 10. 
2. In zodl., that which sheds, casts, or molts; 
especially, a lobster or crab which is shedding 
its shell, or has just done so and is growing a 
new one. | 
I’m going to make a cast, as soon as you drop the anchor 
and give me some of that bait— which, by the way, would 
be a great deal more tempting to the trout if it were a 
shedder or *‘ buster” instead of a hard-shell crab. 
St. Nicholas, XVII. 639. 
3. An adult female salmon after spawning. 
shedding! (shed’ing), ». [< ME. sheding, shed- 
yng, sheding ; verbal n. of shed1,v.]_. 1..A part- 
ing; separation; a branching off, asof tworoads 
or a water-shed; hence, the angle or place where 
two roads meet. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
Forr Farisew [Pharisee] bitacneth uss shedinng inn 
Ennglissh speeche. Orminn, 16863. 


Then we got out to that shedding of the roads which 
marks the junction of the highways coming down from 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. W. Black, Phaéton, xxix. 


2. A pouring out or spilling; effusion: as, the 
shedding of blood. 
I thank the, lord, with ruful entent 
Of thi peynus and thi turment, 
With carful hert and dreri mod, 
For schedynd of thi swet blod. 
Holy Rood (5. E. T. 8.), p..194. 
Almost all things are by the law purged with blood; 
and without shedding of bloodisnoremission. Heb. ix. 22. 
3. The act of letting fall, casting off, or part- 
ing with something, as a plant its seed when 
ripe, or a covering husk: as, the shedding of 
wheat. 
Promptly with the coming of the spring, if not even in 
the last week of February, the buffalo begins the shedding 


of his winter coat. 
W. T. Hornaday, Smithsonian Report, 1887, ii. 412. 


4. That which is shed, cast off, or exuviated ; 
a cast or exuvium. 
shedding? (shed’ing), πα. [< shed? + -ingl.] 
A collection of sheds, or sheds collectively. 
[Colloq.] | 
Self-contained Roofs in spans up to 30 ft., of Malleable 
Iron Columns requiring no foundations, are the most eco- 


nomical forms of durable shedding that can be erected. 
Engineer, UXIX., p. xv. of adv’ts, 











shedding-motion 


shedding-motion (shed’ing-m6’shon), . In 
weaving, the mechanism for separating the 
warp-threads in a loom, to form an opening 
between them for the passage of the shuttle; 
a dobby: more particularly used with reference 
to the Jacquard loom. See loom. 

shed-line (shed’lin), ». The summit line of 
elevated ground; the line of a water-shed. 

shed-roof (shed’réf), π. Same as pent-roof. 

shedulet, π. An obsolete form of schedule. 

Sheeah, ». Same as Shiah. } 

sheef}, η. An obsolete form of sheaf 1. 

sheel. See sheall, sheal2. 

sheeling (shé’ling), η. Same as sheal2. 

sheen! (shén), a. [Early mod. E. also. shine 
(simulating shinel, v.); < ME. sheene, shene, 
schene, scheene, scene, sceone, scone, < AS. scéne, 
scyne, scedne, scidne Ξ- 05. skdni, sconit = OF ries. 
skéne, schén, schon = D. schoon = MLG. schone, 
LG. schone, schon = OHG. sconi, MHG. scheene, 
G. schon, fair, beautiful, = Sw. skén = Dan. 
skjon, beautiful (ef. 166]. skjdni,a piebald horse), 
= Goth. skauns, well-formed, beautiful (cf. ibna- 
skauns, of like appearance, *skauns, n., appear- 
ance, form, in comp. gutha-skaunei, the form of 
God); prob., with orig. pp. formative -n, from 
the root of AS. scedwian, ete., look at, show: 
see show1l,] Fair; bright; shining; glittering; 
beautiful.. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
‘After sharpest shoures,” quath Pees, “‘ most sheene is the 

sonne.” Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 456. 


Youre blisful suster, Lucina the sheene, 
That of the see is chief goddesse and queene. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 317. 


So faire and sheene 
As on the earth, great mother of us all, 
With living eye more fayre was never seene. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 10. 


By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen. 
Shak., M. Ν. D., ii. 1. 29. 


[< sheen1, a.; in part a va- 
riant of shine1.] Toshine; glisten. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] ’ ‘ 

But he lay still, and sleeped sound, 


Albeit the sun began to sheen. 
Clerk Saunders (Child’s Ballads, II. 48). 


Ye'll put on the robes o’ red, 
To sheen thro’ Edinbruch town. 
Mary Hamilton (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 326), 


This town, 
That, sheening far, celestial seems to be. 
Byron, Childe Harold, i. 17. 
sheen! (shén),n. [< sheen1,v. ora.] Brightness; 
luster; splendor. [Chiefly poetical. ] 
And thirty dozen moons with borrow’d sheen. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 167. 


The sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
Byron, Destruction of Sennacherib. 
sheen} (shén), n. 


An obsolete (Scotch) plural 
of shoe. 


She lean’d her low down to her toe, 
To loose her true love’s sheen, 
Willie and Lady Maisry (Child’s Ballads, IT. 58). 


Four-and-twenty fair ladies 
Put on that lady’s sheen. 
Young Hastings the Groom (Child’s Ballads, I. 189). 
sheenlyt (shén’li), adv. [< ME. scheenely; < 
sheen! + -ly?2.] Brightly. 
Seuin sterres that stounde stoutlich imaked, 


Hee showes forthe scheenely shynand bright. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 631. 


sheeny! (shé’ni),a. [< sheenl+-y1.] Bright; 
glittering; shining; beautiful. [Poetical.] 
Did of late Earth’s sons besiege the wall 
Of sheeny Heaven, and thou, some goddess fled, 
Amongst us here below to hide thy nectar’d head? 
Milton, Death of Fair Infant, 1. 48, 


Many a sheeny summer-morn 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 


sheeny? (shé’ni), n.; pl. sheenies (-niz). [Origin 
obseure.] A sharp fellow: specifically applied 
po he a to Jews: also used attributively. 
xf lang: | i 
eep! (shép), ».; pl. sheep. [< ME. sheep, shep, 
scheep, schepe, sceap, ssep, sep (pl. sheep, scheep), 
ς AS. scedp, scép (pl. scedp, scép) = OS. δοᾶρ = 
OF ries. skép, schép = Ὦ. schaap = MLG. schap, 
LG. schaap = OHG.scaf, MHG. G. schaf, sheep; 
rootunknown. Not found in Goth., where lamb 
(= E, lamb)isused,nor in Seand.,where Icel. fer 
= 8w. far = Dan. faar, sheep, appears (see Far- 
oese).} 1, A ruminant mammal of the family 
Bovide, subfamily Ovine, and genus Ovis; spe- 
cifically, Ovis aries, domesticated in many varie- 


ties, and one of the animals most useful to man. 
The male is a ram, the female a ewe, and the young a lamb; 
the flesh of the adult is mutton; of the young, lamb; the 
coat or fleece is wool, a principal material of warm cloth- 
ing ; the prepared hide is sheepskin, used for many pur- 


sheen! (shén), υ. ὁ, 


sheep?t, η. 


κ. 


sheep-bitert (shép’bi’tér), n. 
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ae the entrails furnish sausage-cases, and are also 
ried and twisted into strings for musical instruments 
(“catgut”); the prepared fat makes tallow or suet; and 
the twisted horns of the ram are used in the manufac- 
ture of various utensils. The milk of the ewe is thicker 
than that of the cow, yielding a relatively greater quan- 
tity of butter and cheese. The sheep is one of the most 
harmless and timid of animals. The artificial breeds of 
O. aries are numerous; it is not known from what wild 
stock or stocks they are descended. The moufion is a 
probable ancestor of some at least of the domestic va- 
rieties, especially those with short tail and crescentic 
horns. The principal English varieties of the sheep 
are the large Leicester, the Cotswold, the Southdown, 
the Cheviot, and the black-faced breeds, The Leicester 
comes early to maturity, attains a large size, has a fine 
full form, and carries more mutton, though not of 
finest quality, in the same apparent dimensions than any 
other; the wool is not.so long as in some other breeds, 
but is considerably finer. The Cotswolds have been im- 
proved by crossing with Leicesters; their wool is fine, 
and their mutton fine-grained and full-sized. Southdowns 
have short, close, and curled wool, and their mutton is 
highly valued for its flavor; they attain a large size. All 
these require a good climate and rich pasture. The 
Cheviot is much hardier, and is well adapted for the 
green, grassy hills of Highland districts; the wool is short, 
thick, and fine. The Cheviot possesses good fattening qual- 
ities, and yields excellent mutton. The black-faced is 
hardiest of all, and adapted for wild heathery hills and 
moors; its wool is long and coarse, but its mutton is the 
very finest. The Welsh resembles the black-faced, but is 
less hardy ; its mutton is delicious, but its fleece weighs 
only about 2 pounds. The foreign breeds of sheep are 
numerous, some of the more remarkable being (a) the 
broad-tailed sheep, common in Asia and Egypt, and re- 
markable for its large heavy tail; (6) the Iceland sheep, 
having three, four, or five horns; 
sheep of Tatary, with an accumulation of fat on the 
rump, which, falling down in two great masses behind, 
often entirely conceals the tail; (4) the Astrakhan or 
Bucharian sheep, with the wool twisted in spiral curls, 
and of very fine quality; (e) the Wallachian or Cretan 
sheep, with very large, long, and spiral horns, those of 
the male being πορεία t, and those of the female at right 
angles with the head. All the wild species of Ovis have 
the book-name sheep, and also particular designations. 
(See argali, bighorn, mouflon, musimon.) The best-known 
form in the new world is the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
or bigbore. Ο. montana. Certain. Ovine of modern gen- 
era detached from OQOvis are called sheep with a quali- 
fying term, as the aoudad,or Barbary sheep. See cuts un- 

er aoudad, bighorn, merino, Ovis, quadricorn, and Rumi- 
nantia. 


In that Lond ben Trees that beren Wolle, as thoghe it 
were of Scheep. Mandeville, Travels, p. 268. 


2. Leather made from sheepskin, especially 
split leather used in bookbinding.— 38. In con- 


tempt, a silly fellow.—Barbary sheep, the bearded 
argali, or aoudad.— Black sheep, one who in character or 
conduct does little credit to the flock, family, or commu- 
nity to which he belongs; the reprobate or disreputable 
member: as, the black sheep of the family. 


Jekyl ... is not such a black sheep neither but what 
there are some white hairs about him. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxxvi. 


Indian sheept, the llama.— Marco Polo’s sheep, Ovis 
poli, one of the finest species of the genus.— Merino 
sheep. See merino.—Peruvian sheept, the llama.— 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the bighorn.—Sheep’s eye 
or eyes, a bashful, diffident look; a wishful glance; a 


leer; an amorous look. 


Go to, Nell; no more sheep’s eyes ; ye may be caught, I 
tell ye; these be liquorish lads. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 51). 


Well, but for all that, I can tell who isa great admirer 
of miss; pray, miss, how do you like Mr. Spruce? I swear 
I have often seen him cast a sheep's eye out of a calf’s head 
at you; denyitifyoucan. Swyz/t, Polite Conversation, i. 


Those [eyes] of an amorous, roguish look derive their 
title even from the sheep; and we say such a one has a 
sheep’s eye, not so much to denote the innocence as the 
simple slyness of the cast. Spectator. 


A fig for their nonsense and chatter !— suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting αμ eyes at her. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 334. 


Sheep’s-foot trimmer, a shears or cutting-pincers for 
removing superfluous growth from a sheep’s foot.— 
Sheep’s-head porgy. See porgy.— Vegetable sheep. 
Same as sheep-plant. See Raoulia. 

[ME., also scheep, schepe, < AS. 
*scépe, one who takes charge of sheep, < scedp, 
sheep: see sheepl. Cf. herd2, ς herdl.] A 
shepherd. 

In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 


I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe [var. scheep (A), shep- 
herde (C)] were. Piers Plowman (Β), Prol., 1. 2. 


sheep-backs (shép’baks), Λ. pl. Same as roches 


moutonnées. 


The rounded knolls of rock along the track of a glacier 
have been called sheep-backs (roches moutonnées), in allu- 
sion to their forms. | 

J. D. Dana, Man. of Geol. (rev. ed.), p. 699. 

(shép’ ber’i), n.; pl.sheepberries (-iz). 
all tree, Viburnum Lentago, of eastern 
North America. It bears small white flowers 
in eymes, and black edible drupes.—2. The 
fruit of the above tree, so called from ‘its 
fancied resemblance to sheep-droppings. Also 
nanny-berry. 
A mongrel or ill- 
trained shepherd-dog which snaps at or worries 


sheep-bot (shép’ bot), . 


9) the fat-rumped — 


sheep-cote (shép’kot), ». 


sheep-dip (shép’dip), n. 
sheep-dog (shép’dog), n. 


sheep-faced (shép’fast), a. 
sheep-farmer (shép’fir’mér), n. 


sheep-holder (shép’hdl’dér), n. 


sheep-hook (shép’huk), η. 


sheepish (shé’pish), a. 


sheepish 


sheep; hence, one who cheats or robs the simple 
or those he should guard; a petty thief, or per- 
haps a faultfinding, backbiting, or censorious 
person. Compare bite-sheep. 
Wouldst thou not be glad to have t gardl 
sheep-biter come by hod. notable thoes, — 
. Shak., T. Ν., ii. 5. 6. 
I wish all such old sheep-biters might dip their fingers in 
such sauce to their-mutton, Chapman, May-Day, iii. 1. 
There are political sheep-biters as well as pastoral ; be- 
trayers of public trust as well as of private. 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 


sheep-biting (shép’bi’ting), a. Given to biting, 


snapping at, or worrying sheep or simple or de- 
fenseless persons; hence, given to robbing or 
backbiting those under one’s care. 

Why, you bald-pated, lying rascal, you must be hooded, 
must you? Show your knave’s visage, with a pox to you! 
Show your sheep-biting face, and be hanged an hour | 

Shak., M. for M., ν. 1. 359. 

Sheep-biting mongrels, hand-basket freebooters ! 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 

A bot-fly, Zstrus ovis, 


or its larva. It isa large yellowish-gray fly, which de- 
posits its young larve in the nasal orifices of sheep. The 
larvee crawl back into the passages of the nostrils or throat, 
and usually into the frontal sinuses, where they remain 





5 
Sheep-bot (Estrus ovis). 
1, adult fly, with wings closed; 2, same, with wings expanded; 3, 
em ty puparium ; 4, full-grown larva, dorsal view: @, mouth-heoks; 
5, ful ποσα larva, ventral view: ὅ, απα] appendages ; 6, young larva: 


ς, anal stigmata. 


feeding upon the mucous membrane for nine months, 
when they crawl out, drop to the ground, and transform 
to pupe, issuing as flies in six weeks or more. They are 
a source of great damage to sheep, and are frequently the 
indirect or even direct cause of death. The sheep-bot is 
common to Europe and America, and has been carried in 
exported sheep to many other parts of the world, 

[ς ME. schep-cote; < 
sheep! + cotel.] A small inclosure for sheep 
with a shepherd’s house in it; a pen. 


Pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenced about with olive trees? 
Shak., As you Like it, iy. 3. 78. 

Same as sheep-wash. 

1 A dog trained to 
watch and tend sheep; especially, a collie.— 
2. Achaperon. [Slang.] 

“Some men are coming who will only bore you. I would 
not ask them, but you know it’s for your good, and now I 
have a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.” ‘A 
sheep-dog —a companion! Becky Sharp with a companion! 
Isn't it good fun?” thought Mrs. Crawley to herself, 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxvii. 
Sheepish; bashful. 
A farmer 
whose occupation is the raising of sheep. 


sheeptols (shép’fold),. [Early mod. E. sheepe- 


fould; ς 


ME. schepfalde; < sheep) + fold2, n.J 
A fold or 


en for sheep. : 


sheephes (shép’hed), n.. Same as sheepshead, 


a fish. 

In fishes which live near the bottom and among. the 
rocks, such as the sea-bass, red snapper, sheephead, and 
perch, the scales are usually thick. Science, XV. 211. 


ανν (shép’hed’ed), a, Dull; simple- 


minded; silly; stupid. 

And though it be a divell, yet is it most idolatrously 
adored, honoured, and worshipped by those simple sheepe- 
headed fooles whom it hath undone and beggered. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.). 


sheepherdet, ». A Middle English form of 


shepherd. 
A cradle or 
table for holding a sheep during the process of 
shearing; a sheep-table. Z. H. Eryn 


Γς sheep? + hook.] 
A shepherds’ crook. 
Thou a sceptre’s heir, 
That thus affect’st a sheep-hook ! 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 451. 
[ς ME. shepisshe; < 
sheep! + -ish1,] 14. Of or pertaining to sheep. 


sheepish 


Of other shepherds, some were running after their sheep, 
strayed beyond their bounds; . . . some setting a bell for 
an ensign of a sheepish squadron. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

Of their on, Astarte yee heard euen now, and of 
their Legend of Dagon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 91. 
2. Like a sheep; having the character attrib- 
uted to sheep or their actions; bashful; timor- 
ous to excess; over-modest; stupid; silly. 

I haue reade ouer thy sheepish discourse of the Lambe 
of God and his Enemies, and entreated my patience to bee 


good to thee whilst I read it. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 45. 


Wanting there [at home] change of company, . . . he 
will, when he comes abroad, be a sheepish or conceited 
creature. . Locke, Education, § 70. 

I never felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority so misera- 
bly in my life. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 20. 


Reserved and mys 290 that’s much against him. 
> dsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1. 
ahoopishie (shé’pish-li), adv. In a sheepish 
manner; bashfully; with mean timidity or dif- 
fidence; sillily. 
sheepishness (shé’pish-nes), ». The character 
of being sheepish; bashfulness; excessive mod- 
esty or diffidence; mean timorousness. 
sheep-laurel (shép’la’rel),.»...The lambkill, 
Kalmia angustifolia, an. American shrub the 
leaves of which are reputed poisonous. to ani- 
mals. Also sheep-poison, calfkill, wicky. 
sheep-louse (shép’lous), ». [Cf. ME. schepys 
lowce, ‘sheep’s louse’: see sheep! and louse}. ] 
1. A parasitic dipterous insect, Melophagus ovi- 
nus; 8 sheep tick: See Melophagus, and eut 
under sheep-tick.—2. A mallophagous parasite, 
Trichodectes spherocephalus, 1 millimeter long, 
infesting the wool of sheep in Europe and Amer- 
ica: more fully called red-headed sheep-louse, 
sheepman (shép’man), n.; pl. sheepmen (-men). 
A sheep-farmer or sheep-master. 
Unless reserved or protected, the whole region will soon 


or late be devastated by lumbermen and sheepmen. 
The Century, XL. 667. 


sheep-market ο mir”ket), ». A place 
where sheep are sold. John v. 2. 

sheep-master (shép’mas’tér), η. An owner of 
sheep; a sheep-farmer. 


Suche vengeaunce God toke of their inordinate and vnsa- 
ciable couetousnes, sendinge amonge the oe that pes- 
tiferous morrein, whiche much more iustely shoulde haue 
fallen on the s 8 owne heades, 

Sir Τ. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 

I knew a.nobleman in England that had the greatest 
audits of any man in my time—a great grazier, a great 
sheepmaster, a great timber man, a great collier, 

Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 


sheep-pen (shép pen), m. An ineclosure for 


sheep; a sheepfo 
uhacp pest (shép’pest), nm. 1. The sheep-tick. 
. In bot., a perennial rosaceous herb, Acena 

ovina, found in Australia and Tasmania. The 
hardened calyx-tube in fruit is beset with barbed spines, 
making it a serious nuisance in wool. 

sheep-pick (shép’pik), ». A kind of hay-fork. 
See sheppick. ; 


His servant Pe one evening in Campden-garden 
made an hideous outcry, whereat some who heard it com- 
ing in met him running, and seemingly frighted, with 
a ρου in his hand, to whom he told a formal story 
how he had been set upon by two men in white with naked 
swords, and how he defended himself with his sheep-pick, 
the handle whereof was cut in two or three places. 

_ Examination of Joan Perry, etc. (1676). _(Davies.) 


sheep-plant (shép’plant), ». See Raoulia. 
sheep-poison (shép’poi’zn), ». 1, Same as 
* sheep-laurel.— 2. A Californian plant, Lupinus 
densiflorus. 

sheep-pox (shép’poks), ». An acute conta- 
gious febrile disease of sheep, accompanied by 
an eruption closely resembling that of small- 
ox; variolaovina. It appears in epizodtics, the mor- 
ty ranging from 10 to 50 per cent., according to the type 
of the disease, The virus is transmitted through the air, 
as well as ny direct contact. The disease, not known in 
the United States, has been greatly restricted on the con- 
tinent of Europe in recent years by the strict enforcing of 
sanitary and preventive measures. Thus, in 1887 it pre- 
vailed toa slight extent in France, Italy, and Austria, In 
Rumania, on the other hand, it attacked during the same 
year 64,000 sheep. Inoculation was practised during the 
first half of the present century, and frequently became 
the source of fresh outbreaks. It is now recommended 

only when the disease has actually appeared in a flock, . 


The formidable disorder of pox is confined chiefly 

to the continent of Europe. neyc. Brit., XXIV. 204. 
sheep-rack (shép’rak), m. 1. A building for 
holding sheep, especially for convenience in 
feeding them. It is provided with suitable gates or 
doors, and is fitted with a rack for hay and with troughs. 


It is sometimes mounted on a frame with wheels, so.as to 
be movable. 


2. The starling, Sturnus vulgaris: so\called from 
its habit of perching on the backs of sheep to 
feed on the ticks. * [Prov. Eng.] | 


+ cate 
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sheep-range (shép’ranj), n. See range, 7 (a). 
sheep-reevet (shép’rév), n. [< ME. shepe-refe; 
< sheepl + reevel.} A shepherd. 

Item, where as Brome ys not well wyllyng yn my maters, 
whych for the wrong takyng and wyth haldyng my shepe 
I ought take a accioun ayenst hym; for declaracioun in 
whate wyse he dyd it, John Bele my sheperefe can enforme 
you best, for he laboured about the recuvere of it. 

Paston Letters, I. 175. 

sheep-rot (shép’rot), n. A name given to the 
butterwort, Pinguicula vulgaris, and the penny- 
wort, Hydrocotyle vulgaris, marsh-plants sup- 
posed to produce the rot in sheep. See white 
rot (under rot), sheep’s-bane, flukewort, and 
Hydrocotyle, [Prov. Eng. ] 

sheep-run (shép’run),”. A large tract of graz- 
ing-country fitfor pasturing sheep. A sheep-run 
is properly more extensive than a sheepwalk. It appears 
to have been originally an Australian term. 

sheep’s-bane (shéps’ ban), ». A species of pen- 
nywort—in England Hydrocotyle vulgaris, and 
in the West Indies H. umbellata: so named from 
their association with sheep-rot. See Hydro- 
cotyle and pennyrot. 

sheep’s-beard (shéps’ bérd), ». A composite 
plant of the genus Urospermum, related to the 


chicory. There are two species, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region. U. Dalechampii, a dwarf tufted plant 
with large lemon-colored heads, is handsome in cultiva- 
tion. 


sheep’s-bit (shéps’ bit), πα. A plant, Jasione 
montana: so called, according to Prior, to dis- 
tinguish it from the devil’s-bit scabious. The 
name is somewhat extended to other species of 


the genus. See Jasione. Also called sheep’s- 
scabious. 

sheep’s-eye (shéps’i), ». See sheep’s eye, under 
sheep}. 


sheep’s-fescue (shéps’fes’ki),m. A. grass, Fes- 
tuca ovina, native in many mountain regions, 
also cultivated elsewhere. It is a low tufted per- 
ennial with fine leaves and culms, perhaps the best. of 
pasture-grasses in sandy soils, forming the bulk of the 
Εμ σος in the Scotch Highlands. It is also an 
excellent lawn-grass. 
sheep’s-foot (shéps’fit), ». In printing, an 
iron hammer with a split 
eurved claw at the end 
which serves for a han- 
dle. The claw is used as 
a pry for lifting forms 
from the bed of a press. 
sheep-shank (shép’shangk), ». 1. The shank or 
leg of a sheep; hence, something lank, slender, 
or weak: in the quotation applied to a bridge. 
I doubt na’, frien’, ye’ll think 
ye're nae sheepshank, 
Ance ye were streekit o’er 
frae bank to bank! 
Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
2. Naut., a kind of knot, 
hitch, or bend made on a rope to shorten it 
nk al 
sheepshead (shéps’hed), n. 1+. A fool; asilly 
person. 
Ah errant Sheepes-head, hast thou liu’d thus long, 
And dar’st not looke a Woman in the face? 
Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1873, I. 136). 
2. A sparoid fish, Archosargus or Diplodus pro- 
batocephalus (formerly known as Sargus ovis), 
abundant on 
the Atlantic 
coast of the 
UnitedStates, 
and highly es- 
teemed as a 
food-fish. Itis 
a stout- and 
Yee deenchoied 
fish, with a steep 
frontal profile, of 
a grayish color 
with about eight 


vertical dark bands, and the fins mostly dark. It attains 
along of 30 inches, though usually found of a smaller 


8176. 
3. A scisnoid fish of the fresh waters of the 
United States, Haplodinotus grunniens. Also 
called drum, croaker, and thunder-pumper.-— 
Sheepshead (or sheep’s-head) porgy. See porgy.— 
Three-banded sheepshead. Same as moonjish (qd). 
sheepahaas (shéps‘hed), v. 4 To fish for or 
sheepshead. [U. 5S. 
sheep-shearer ac Pogues n. One who 
shears or clips sheep. 

Judah was comforted, and went up unto his sheep- 
shearers to Timnath. Gen. xxxviii. 12. 
sheep-shearing (shép’shér’ing), π. 1. The act 
of shearing sheep.—2. The time of shearing 
sheep; also, a feast made on that occasion. 


I must go buy spices for our sheep-shearing. 
μα Shak., W. T.. ἵν, 8. 125. 


Sheep’s-foot. 





. Sheep-shank, 2. 





Sheepshead (Archosargus probatocephalus). 


sheepswool 


There are two feasts annually held among the farmers, 

. . . but not confined to any particular day. ‘The first is 
the sheep-shearing, and the second the harvest home. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 467. 

Sheep-shearing machine, a machine for shearing 


sheep. The cutters usually reciprocate between guard- 
teeth, like the knives of a mowing-machine. 


sheep-shears (shép’shérz), n. sing. and pl. A 





Multiple-bladed Sheep-shears. 

@, a, handles joined by coiled spring ¢c,; 4, 6’, ρήση qeined to the 
handles and sliding upon each other, the motion being limited by the 
screw / working in slot g; α, α, blades. 
kind of shears used for shearing sheep. The 
pointed blades are connected by a steel bow, 
which renders*them self-open- 


ing. 

sheep eiyet (shép’sil’vér), n. 
1. A sum of money formerly 
paid by tenants for release 
from the service of washing 
the lord’s sheep.—2. Mica. 
Also sheep’s-silver., [Seotch. ] 

The walls and roof . . . composed 

of a clear transparent rock, incrusted 
with sheeps-silver, and spar, and vari- 
ous bright stones. 
Child Rowland (Child’s Ballads, I. 249). 

sheepskin (shép’skin), ». 1. 
The skin of a sheep; especial- 
ly, such a skin dressed or pre- 
served with the wool on, and 
used as a garment in many 


Peles of Europe, as by peasants, shepherds, etc. 
e skin of a sheep fastened to the end of a long stick is 
used in Australia for beating out bush-fires. 


Get the women and children into the river, and let the 
men go up to windward with the sheep-skins. 
| H. Kingsley, Geotiry Hamlyn, xxiv. 
2, Leather made from the skin of asheep. See 
sheep1, 2.---8. A diploma, deed, or the like en- 
grossed on parchment prepared from the skin 
of the sheep. [Collog.t . 


Where some wise draughtsman and conveyancer yet 
toils for the entanglement of real estate in the meshes of 
sheepskin. ‘Dickens, Bleak House, xxxii. 

sheep-sorrel (shép’sor’el), n. A plant, Rumex 
Acetosella, a slender weed with hastate leaves 


of an acid taste, abounding in poor dry soils. 





Sheep-shears. 


Also field-sorrel. See cut under Rumen. 
sheep sparaley (shéps’pirs‘li), η. 1. An um- 
belliferous pla 


nt, Anthriscus sylvestris.—2. 

Another umbelliferous plant, Cherophyllum 
temulum. [Prov. Eng. in both senses. ] 

sheep-split (shép’split), ». The skin of a sheep 
split by a knife or machine into two sections. 

sheep’s-scabious (shéps’ska’bi-us), n. Same as 
sheep’s-bit. | 

sheep’s-silver, n. See sheep-silver, 2. 

sheep-station (shép’sta’shon), ». A sheep- 
farm, rAustralia.|. 

μου Ἓμρλκρα (shép’sté’lér), n. One who steals 
sheep. 

sheep-stealing (shép’sté’ling), m. The steal- 
ing of sheep: formerly a capital offense in 
Great Britain. 

sheepswool (shéps’wil), n. A kind of sponge, 
_Spongia equina, var. gossypina, of high commer- 
cial value, found in Florida. Another sponge, 
of unmarketable character, is there called bas- 
tard sheepswool. 


The ϐ ool sponges are by far the finest in texture 
of any of the American grades. 
Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 820. 
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Sheep-tick (Melophagus ovinus), eight times natural! size. 


























sheep-tick 


sheep-tick (shép’tik), ». _ 
terous insect of the family Hippoboscide, Me- 
lophagus ovinus, which infests sheep. It is com- 
mon in pasture-grounds about the commencement of 
summer. The pupx laid by the female are shining oval 
bodies, like the pips of small apples, which are to be seen 
attached by the pointed ends to the wool of the sheep. 
From these issues the tick, which is horny, bristly, of a 
rusty-ocher color, and destitute of wings. It fixes its head 
in the skin of the sheep, and extracts the blood, leaving 
a large round tumor. so called sheep-louse. See cut on 
preceding page. 
2. Same as sheep-louse, 2. 

sheepwalk (shép’ wik), n. A pasture for sheep; 
a tract of considerable extent where sheep feed. 
See sheep-run. 


It is only within the last few years that the straths and 
glens of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, 
and that the whole country has been converted into an im- 
mense sheep walk. 

Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and ps Poor, 
[II. 310. 


1. A pupiparous dip- 
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You give good fees, and those beget good causes; 
The prerogative of your crowns will pete the matter, 
Carry it sheer. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iii. 1. 


Sturdiest oaks, 
Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer. Milton, P. R., iv. 419. 
Sheer he cleft the bow asunder. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, vii. 

She, cut off sheer from every natural aid. 
. Browning, Ring and Book, IV. 720. 
Then we came to the isle Aolian, where dwelt Xolus, 
.»- in a floating island, and all about. it is a wall of 
bronze unbroken, and the cliff runs up sheer from the sea. 
Butcher and Lang, Odyssey, x. 


sheer} (shér), 0. t% [ς ME. (a) sheren, scheren, 
skeren (= OSw. skera = ODan. skere), (0) also 
schiren, skiren, make bright or pure; < sheer}, α.] 
To make pure; clear; purify. 

sheer2}, v. An obsolete spelling of shear, 

sheer? (shér), v.7.. [Formerly also shear, shere; 


sheep-walker (shép’ wA’kér), 2. Asheep-mas- *® particular use of sheer?, now spelled shear, 


ter; one who keeps a sheepwalk. Encyc. Dict. 
Colloq.) 
eep-wash (shép’wosh), πι. 1. A lotion orwash 
app ied to the fleece or skin of sheep, either to 
kill vermin or to preserve the wool.—2. A 
sheep-washing (preparatory tosheep-shearing), 
or the feast held on that occasion. 
A seed-cake at fastens; and a lusty cheese-cake at our 
sheepe-wash. 
Two Lancashire Lovers (1640), Ῥ. 19. (Halliweil.) 
Also sheep-dip. 
sheep-whistling. (shép ’ hwis”ling), a. 
tling after sheep; tending sheep. 
An old s whistling rogue, a ram-tender. 
.. dude Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 805. 
sheep-worm (shép’wérm), ». A nematoid 
worm, Trichocephalus affinis, infesting the cx- 
cum of sheep. 


Whis- 


due to D. influence, or directly < D. scheren, 
shear, cut, barter, jest, refl. withdraw, go away, 
warp, stretch, = G. scheren, refl., withdraw, take 
oneself off: see shear1.] Naut., to swerve or 
deviate from a line ΟΥ course; turn aside or 
away, as for the purpose of avoiding collision 
or other danger: as, to sheer off from a rock. 
They boorded him againe as before, and threw foure 
kedgers or grapnalls iu iron chaines; then shearing off, 


they thought so to have torne downe the grating. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 52. 


As y¢ barke shered by y® canow, he shote him close under 
her side, in ye head. 


Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 317. 
If they’re hard upon you, brother,. . . give επι a wide 


berth, sheer off and part company cheerily. 
ickens, Dombey and Son, xxxix. 


To sheer alongside, to come carefully or by a curving 
movement alongside any object. 


sheepy (shé’pi),a. ..[<.sheep1. + -y1,]. Pertain- sheer (shér),. [< sheer3,v.] 1. The rise from 


ing to or resembling meee ; sheepish. Chaucer. 
sheer! (shér), a. [< (a) ME. shere, scheere, schere, 
skere,< AS. as if *sc#re = Icel. skerr = Sw. skar 
= Dan. skjzr, bright, clear, sheer, pure; merged 
in ME. with (b) ME. shire, schire, schyre, shir, < 
AS. δοὔν, bright, = OS. skir, skiri = OF ries. skire 
= MD. schir = MLG. schir, LG. schier = MHG. 
schir, G. schier, clear, free from knots, = Icel. 
skirr = Sw. skir = Goth. skeirs, bright, clear;, 
< Teut. γ΄ ski, in AS. scinan, ete., shine: see 
shine.} 11. Pure; clear; bright; shining. 
The blod schot for scham in-to his schyre face. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 317. 


Had lifte awey the grave stone, 
That clothed was as snow shire. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. 4.106, (Halliwell.) 


Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, 
From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath held his current and defiled himself! 
Shak., Rich. TI.,.v. 3. 61. 
2. Uneombined with anything else; simple; 
mere; bare; by itself. 
If she say I am not fourteen pence on thescore for sheer 
ale, score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 25. 
Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 
A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammen of bacon, 
Or any esculent, but sheer drink only. 
Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, iv. 2. 
3. Absolute; utter; downright: as, sheer non- 
sense orignorance; sheer waste; sheerstupidity. 
Poor Britton did as he was bid —then went home, took 
to his bed, and died in a few days of sheer fright, a victim 
to practical joking. ) 
J, Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 57. 
Here is a necessity, on the one side, that I should do that 


which, on the other side, it appears to be a sheer impossi- 
bility that I should even attempt. , De Quincey. 


A conviction of inward defilement so sheer took posses- 
sion of me that death seemed better than life. 
H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 126. 


Mr. Jonathan Rossiter held us all by the sheer force of 
his personal character and will, just as the ancient mari- 
ner held the wedding guest with his glittering eye. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 424. 
4. Straight up or straight down; perpendicu- 
iar; precipitous; unobstructed: as, a sheer de- 
scent. 

This “‘little cliff” arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice 
of black shining rock. Poe, Tales, I. 161. 
Upon a rock that, high and sheer, 

Rose from the mountain’s breast. 
Bryant, Hunter’s Vision. 
5. Very thin and delicate; diaphanous: espe- 
cially said of cambrie or muslin. 


sheer-batten (shér’bat’n), n. 


ων on. 


ing. 
ΜΕ ο (β]ιδτ΄ hulk), n. 


a horizontal plane of the longitudinal lines of 


a ship as seen in looking along its side. ‘These 
lines are more or less curved ; when they do not rise no- 
ticeably at the bow and stern, as is most common, the 
ship is said to have a straight sheer or little sheer. See 
cut under forebody. 


The amount of rise which gives the curvilinear form of 
the top side, decks, etc., is termed the sheer of these lines. 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 90. 


In side-wheel boats the guards are wide enough to in- 
close the paddle-boxes. There is a very slight sheer. or 
rise, at. the bows, and a smaller rise at the stern, so that 
the deck is practically level. The Century, X XVIII. 365. 
2. The position in which a ship at single anchor 
is placed to keep her clear of the anchor.— 8. 
A curving course or sweep; a deviation or 
divergence from a particular course. 

It was a wonderful. and beautiful sight to see her flying 
along the water, with her white decks bare to our gaze 
as they seemed to lean almost up and down to us. ... 
When she was almost abeam of us they gave her a wide 
sheer ; this brought her so close that the faces of the peo- 
ple aboard were distinctly visible. 

W. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, v. 


[Nautical in all uses. ] 

Sheer draft. See draftl.— Sheer plan. Same as sheer 
draft.— Sheer ratline.. See ratline.—To break sheer. 
See break. 

1. Naut., same 
as sheer-pole, 2.—2. In _ ship-building, a strip 
nailed to the ribs to indicate the position of 
the wales or bends preparatory to bolting the 


eer-hooks (shér’hiks), η. pl. [Prop. shear- 
hooks; cf. shearing-hooks. Sheer is the old spell- 
ing, but retained prob. because of association 
with the also nau- 
tical. sheer3.] <A 
combination of 
hooks having the 


. . κ 
inner or concave ρω 


sheet 


OWEN AAS 





There he schrof hym schyrly, & schewed his mysdedez 
Of the more & the mynne, & merci besechez, 

& of absolucioun he on the segge calles. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (£. E. T. S.), 1. 1880. 


Turn all the stories over in the world yet, 

And search through all the memories of mankind, 
And find me such a friend ! h’’as out-done all, 
Outstripp’d em sheerly, all, all, thou hast, Polydore! 
To die for me! Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 


sheermant, π. .An obsolete form of shear- 
man. 

sheer-mold (shér’m6ld), n. In ship-building, a 
long thin plank for adjusting the ram-line on 
the ship’s side, in order to form the sheer of 
the ship. One of its edges is curved to the ex- 
tent of sheer intended to be given. 

sheer-pole (shér’pol), ». 1. One of the spars 
of a sheers, or a single spar stayed by guys, 
and serving as a substitute for sheers of the 
usual forn.—2. Naut,, an iron rod placed hori- 
zontally along the shrouds on the outside, just 
above the deadeyes, and seized firmly to each 
shroud to prevent its turning. Also sheer-bat- 
ten. 

sheers (shérz), ». pl. 11. An obsolete spelling 
of shears.—2. A hoisting apparatus used in 
masting or dismasting ships, putting in or 
taking out boilers, mounting or dismounting 
guns, ete., and consisting of two or more 
Spars or poles, fastened together near the 
top, with their lower ends separated to form: 
a base. Thelegs are steadied by guys, and fromthe top 
depends the iecessary tackle for hoisting. Permanent 
sheers, in dockyards, etc., are sloped together at the top, 
and crowned with an iron cap boited thereto. ‘The sheers 
ased in masting, etc., are now usually mounted on a 
wharf, but were formerly placed on an old ship called a 


sheer-hulk. The apparatus is named from its resemblance 
in form to a cutting-shears... Also shears, shear-legs. 


sheer-strake (shér’strak), ». [<. sheers. + 
strake.| In ship-buildiny, same as paint-strake. 
Sheer strakes are the strakes of the plating (generally 


outer) which are adjacent to the principal decks. 
Thearle, Naval Arch., § 298. 


Sheer Thursday (shér-thérz’da). [< ME.shere 


Thursdai, schere Thorsdat, scere Thorsdai, < 
Icel.. skiri-thorsdagr (= Sw. skdr-torsdag = 
Dan. skjzr-torsdag), < skira, cleanse, purify, 
baptize (ς skerr, pure), + thorsdagr, Thursday: 
see 616671, a., and Thursday.] The Thursday 
of Holy Week; Maundy Thursday. Compare 
Chare Thursday. 

And the nexte daye, that was Shyre Thursdaye, aboute 


noone, we landed at Kyryell in Normandy, and rode to 
Depethe samenyght. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 3. 


sheerwatert, ». An obsolete form of shear- 


water. 


eurve sharpened, so as to cut through whatever Sheesheh (shé’she), n. [< Pers. word signify- 


is caught; especially, such hooks formerly used 
in naval engagements to cut the enemy’s rig- 


ship, with a pair of sheers mounted on it for 
masting ships. Also shear-hulk. See eut in 
next column. 
Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of the crew; 
No more he'll hear the tempest howling, 
For Death has broached him to. 
C. Dibdin, Tom Bowling. 


Fine white batistes, French lawns, and sheer organdies py on ey oe η. pl. See shearing-hooks. 


delicately hemstitched. 


sheer-leg (shér’leg), 1ο. 


1. One of the spars 


New York Evening Post, March 8, 1890. forming sheers.—2. pl. Same as sheers. 


sheer! (shér), adv. 
straight; clean. 


[ς ME. *schere (= MLG. sheerlesst, a. 
schire = G. schier); < sheer1,a.] Quite; right; rigs A Α. adv. 
- 4 A 


See shearless. 
[< ME. schyrly; <¢ sheer} 


+ Absolutely; thoroughly; quite. 





ing ‘glass.’] An Eastern pipe with long flex- 
ible stem: like the narghile, except that the 


x Wwater-vessel is of glass. 
An old dismasted Sheet! (shét), 2. 


[ Under this form (early mod. 
E. also sheat) are merged three words of differ- 
ent formation, but of the same radical origin: 
(a) < ME. shete, schete, scheete, ssete, < AS. scéte, 
seyte (not *sciyta as in Lye), pl. sc#tan, a sheet 
(of cloth); (0) < ME. schete,< AS. scedta, the foot 
of a sail (scedt-line, a line from the foot of a sail, 
a sheet), = MD. *schote, D. schoot= MLG. schote, 
LG. schote, > G. schote, a line from the foot of 
a sail; the preceding being secondary forms of 
the more tis noun; (c) < ME. schete, scet,; < AS. 
scedt, scét, pl. scedtas, scedttas, scétas, a sheet 
(of cloth), a towel, the corner or fold of a 
garment, also a projecting angle (thry-scedt, 
three-cornered, etc.), a part (eorthan. scedt, 


——— κ... -”---- 


sheet 


foldan scedt, a portion of the earth, a region, 
the earth; ss scedt, a portion of the sea, a 
gulf, bay, οἵς.), = OF ries. skdt, schdt, the fold 
of a garment, the lap, = D. schoot = MLG. 
schot= OHG. scéz, also scézo, scdza, MHG. schoz, 
G. schoss, schooss, the fold of a garment, lap, 
bosom, = Icel. staut, the corner of a square 
cloth or other object, a corner or quarter of 
the earth or heavens, a line from the foot of a 
sail, the skirt or sleeve of a garment, the lap, 
bosom, a hood, = Sw. skote = Dan. skjéd, the 
flap of a coat, the lap, bosom, = Goth. skauts, 
the hem of a garment; appar. orig. in sense of 
‘projecting corner,’ so called as jutting out, or 
less prob. from the resemblance to the head of 
a spear or arrow (ef. gore?, a triangular piece 
of cloth or ground, ult. < AS. gdr, spear); from 
the root of AS. secdtan (pret. scedt), etc., shoot: 
see shoot. ‘The forms of these three groups 
show mixture with each other and with forms 
of shoot, 1., and shoti, n.] 1. A large square 
or rectangular piece of linen or cotton spread 
over a bed, under the covers, next to the sleeper: 
as, to sleep between sheets. 

Se the shetes be fayre & swete, or elles loke ye have clene 

shetes ; than make up his bedde manerly. 
Babees Book (i. E. T. 8.), p. 283. 

Ne shetis clene to lye betwene, 

Made of thred and twyne. 

The Nutbrowne Maide(Child’s Ballads, IV. 151). 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 


And whiter than the sheets ! 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii, 2. 15. 


2. In general, a broad, usually flat, and rela- 
tively thin piece of anything, either very flex- 
ible, as linen, paper, ete., or less flexible, or 
rigid, as lead, tin, iron, glass, ete. (a plate). 
Oure lady her hede sche schette in a schete, 
And git lay still doted and dased, 


As a womman mapped and mased. 
Holy Rood (EH. E, T. 8.), p, 216. 


(a) One of the separate pieces, of definite size, in which 
paper is made; the twenty-fourth part of a quire. In the 
rinting-trade the sheet is more clearly defined by naming 
ts size: as, a sheet of cap or a sheet of royal (see sizes of 
paper, under paper); in bookbinding the sheet is further 
detined, by specifyiag its fold: as, a sheet of quarto ora 
sheet of duodecimo. 


I would [I were so good an alchemist to persuade you 
that all the virtue of the best affections that one could 
express in a sheet were in this rag of paper. 

Donne, Letters, xxxiii. 


) A newspaper: so called as being usually printed ona 
ge piece of paper and folded, 


That guilty man would fain have made a shroud of his 
Morning Herald. He would have flung the sheet over his 
whole body, and lain hidden there from all eyes. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
(ο) [Commonly in the plural.] Leavos and pages, as of a 
book or a pamphlet. 
in sacred sheets of either Testament 
"lis hard to finde a higher Argument. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


The following anecdote is also related of him, but with 
what degree of truth the editor of these sheets will not 
pretend to determine. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 23. 


(d) In math.,a separate portion of a surfacc, analogous 
to the branch of a curve; especially, one of tho planes of 
a Riemann’s surface. 

[Sheet is often used in composition to denote that the sub- 
stance to the name of which it is prefixed is.in the form of 
sheets or thin plates: as, sheet-iron, sheet-glass, sheet-tin. } 
3. A broad expanse or surface: as, a sheet of 
water, of ice, or of flame. ) 


Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 2. 46. 
We behold our orchard-trees covered with a white sheet 
of bloow in the spring. 
Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 400. 


When the river and bay are as smooth as a sheet of 
beryl-green silk. . W. Holmes, Autocrat, p. 196. 


41. A sail. 


A deeper Sea I now perforce must saile, 
And lay my sheats ope to a freer gale. 
Heywood, Anna and Phillis. 


5. Naut., a rope or chain fastened to.one or both 
of the lower corners of a sail to extend it and 
hold it extended, or to change its direction. 
In the square sails above the courses the ropes by which 
the clues are extended are called sheets. In the courses 
each clue has both a tack and a sheet, the tack being 
used to extend the weather clue and the sheet the lee 
clue. In fore-and-aft sails — except gaff-topsails, where 
the reverse is the case — the sheet secures the after lower 
corner and the tack the forward lower corner. In stud- 
dingsails the tack secures the outer clue and the sheet the 
inner-one. - 

6. In anat. and ζοδῖ., a layer; a lamina or la- 
mella, as of any membranous tissue.—'7. In 
mining, galena in thin and continuous masses. 
The ore itself is frequently called sheet-mineral. 
[Uppe r Mississippi lead region.)—Advance- 
sheets. See advance, n., 6.—A sheet in the wind, 
somewhat tipsy; fuddled; hence, to be or have three 
sheets in the wind, to be very tipsy or drunk. 
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Though Β. might be a thought tipsy —a sheet or so in 
the wind — he was not more tipsy than was customary with 
him. He talked a great deal about propriety and steadi- 
ness,... but seldom went up to the town without coming 
down three sheets in the wind. 

R,.H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 1856. 


Flat sheets. See dlanket-d it.—Flowing sheets. 


eposi 
See flowing.—In sheets, not folded, or folded but not 
bound: said especially of printed pages: as, a copy of a 
book tn sheets.— Oiled sheets, See oil.—Set-off sheet. 
See set-of.— Sheet and a half, in printing, a sheet of pa- 
per, or a folded section, which contains one half more pa- 
per or pages than the regular sheet. or section.— To flow 
a jib or staysail sheet. See fowl.—_To gather afta 
rity See gather.— To haul the sheets flat aft, See 

atl, 

sheet! (shét), v. 4 [< sheetl, n.] 1. To furnish 
with sheets: as, a sheeted couch.—2, To fold 
in a sheet; shroud; cover with or as with a 
sheet. 


Like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The bark of trees thou browsed 'st. 
Shak., A. and Ο,, i. 4, 65. 


A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 116. 


The strong door sheeted with iron—the rugged stone 
stairs. ulwer, My Novel, xii. 5. 
3. To form into sheets; arrange in or as in 
sheets. 

Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds howl’d 


aloud. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 36. 
To sheet home (naut.). See home, adv. 
Our topsails had been sheeted home, the head yards 


braced aback, the fore-topmast staysail hoisted, and the 
buoys streamed. R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 70. 


sheet2 (shét). An old variant of shoot, used in 
sheet-anchor, and common in dialectal speech. 

sheet-anchor (shét’ang’kor), x. [Formerly also 
shoot-anchor, shoot-anker, shot-anchor; lit. an- 
chor to be ‘shot’ out or suddenly lowered in 
case of great. danger; < shoot, sheet2, + anchor}. ] 
1. One of two anchors, carried on shores in the 
waist, outside, abaft the fore-rigging, and used 
only in cases of qnerpany. The sheet-anchors were 
formerly the heaviest anchors carried, but they are now of 
the same weight as the bowers. 
Hence —2. Figuratively, chief dependence; 
main. reliance; last resort. 

This saying they make their shoot-anker. 
Cranmer, Ans. to Gardiner, p. 117. 

sheet-bend (shét’bend), n. . Naut.,a bend very 

commonly used for fastening two ropes to- 


gether. It is made by passing the end of one rope up 
through the bight of another, round both parts of the 


bight, and under its own part. 

sheet-cable (shét’ka’bl), n. The chain-cable 
belonging to or used with the sheet-anchor. 
Also called sheet-chain. ‘ | 

sheet-calender (shét’kal’en-dér), ». A, form 
of calendering-machine in-which rubber, paper, 
and other materials are 
and surfaced. H. H. Knight. 

sheet-copper (shét’kop‘ér), 7. Copper in sheets 
or broad thin plates. 

sheet-delivery (shét’dé-liv’ér-i), ». In print- 
ing, the act or process of delivering the printed 
sheet from the form to the fly. “. H. Knight. 

sheeted (sh6’ted), p.a. [< sheet! + -ed2.] 1. 
Having a broad white band or patch around 
the body: said of a beast, as a cow.—2. In 
printing, noting presswork which requires the 
placing of a clean sheet over every printed 
sheet to prevent. the offset of moist ink. 

sheetent (shé’tn), a. [< sheet! + -en2.] | Made 
of sheeting. 

Or wanton rigg, or letcher dissolute, 
Do stand at Powles-Crosse in a sheeten sute. 
Davies, Paper’s Complaint, 1. 250, (Davies.) 

sheet-glass (shét’glis), 7. A kind of crown- 
glass made at first in the form of a cylinder, 
which is cut longitudinally and placed in a fur- 
nace, where it opens out into a sheet.—sheet- 
glass machine, a machine for forming glass in a plastic 
state into a sheet. It consists of an inclined table, on 
which the molten glass is poured, with adjustable pieces 
on the sides of the table to regulate the width of the 
layer. From the table the sheet of glass passes to rollers, 
which bring it to the desired thickness. 

sheeting (shé’ting), π.. [< sheet! + -ingl.] 1. 
The act or process of forming into sheets or ar- 
ranging in sheets: as, the sheeting of tobacco.— 
2. Stout white linen or cotton cloth made wide 
for bed-sheets: itis sold plain or twilled, and 
bleached or unbleached.— 3. In hydraul.engin., 
a lining of timber to a caisson or coffer-dam, 
formed of sheet-piles, or piles with planking 
between; also, any form of sheet-pilimg used 
to protect a river-bank.— 4. In milit.engin., 
short pieces of plank used in conjunction with 


ressed into. sheets 


shekel 


ape supper the earth forming the top 
and sides ο eries.— eeting 
cloth used for bed-sheets. mre ως ο» 
sheeting-machine (shé’ting-ma-shén’); π. A 
wool-combing machine. sds, 
sheeting ey (shé‘ting-pil), ». Same as sheet- 
ile. © : 

sheet-iron (shét’i’érn), ». Iron in sheets ον 
broad thin plates. 
sheet-lead (shét‘led’), πι. See lead?. 
sheet-lightning (shét’lit-ning), n. 
ning, 9. 

No pale sheet-lightnings from afar, but fork’d 


Of the near storm, and aiming at his head. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


sheet-metal (shét’met’al), x. Metal in sheets 
or thin plates.—sgheet-metal die, one of a pair of 
formers between which sheet-metal is pressed into,vari- 
ous shapes.—Sheet-metal drawing-press, a form of 
stamping-machine for forming seamless articles from 
sheet-metal.—Sheet-metal gage, a gage, usually work- 
ing by a screw, for measuring the thicknessof sheet-metal. 
—Sheet-metal polisher, a machine with scouring sur- 
faces, between which metallic plates are passed to remove 
scale or foreign matters preparatory to tinning, painting, 
etc.— Sheet-metal, scourer, a machine in which sheet- 
metal is scoured by means of wire brushes, and polished 
by rollers covered with an elastic or fibrous material and 
carrying sand.— Sheet-metal straightener, a machine 
for straightening sheet-metal by the action of rollers or 
pressure surfaces applied transversely to the bend or 
buckle of the plate. . : 

sheet-mineral (shét’min’e-ral), ». A name 
given to galena when occurring in thin sheet- 
like masses, especially in the upper Mississippi 
lead region. See sheet}, 7. 

sheet-pile (shét’pil), ». Apile, generally formed 
of thick plank shot or jointed on the edge, and 
sometimes grooved and tongued, driven be- 
tween the main or gage piles of a coffer-dam or 
other hydraulic work, either to retain or to ex- 
clude water, as the case may be. Also sheeting- 

ile. See cut under sea-wall. 

sheet-work (shét’wérk), n. In printing, press- 
work in which the sheet is printed on one side 
by one form of type, and on the other side by 
another form: in contradistinction to half-sheet 
work, in’ which the sheet is successively 
printed on both sides from the same form, 

sheeve, . See slicave?. 

shefet, ». An obsolete form of sheaf}. 

sheik, sheikh (shék or shak), n. [Also scheik, 
shaik, sheyk, sheykh, shaykh, formerly sheck; = 
OF. esceque, seic, F, cheik, scheik, cheikh = G. 
scheik = Turk. sheyhh, ς Ar. sheikh, a chief, 
shaykh, a venerable old man, lit. ‘old’ or ‘elder’ 
(used like L. senior: see senior, sire, seigneur, 
etc.), < shakha, grow old, be old.] In Arabia 
and other Mohammedan countries, an old man; 
an elder. (a) The head of a tribe or village ; a chief. 

Here wee shog]d have paid two dollars apeice for our 

heads to a Sieck of the Arabs, Sandys, Travyuiles, p. 119. 


We may hope for some degree of settled government 
from the native sultans and sheikhs of the great tribes. 
Nineteenth Century, XX VI. 862. 


I resolved to take a Berberi, and accordingly summoned 

a Shaykh—there is a Shaykh for everything down to 
thieves in Asia— and made known my want. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 62. 


(0) A religious chief among Mohammedans; a title of 
learned or devout men; master.—{heik ul Islam, the 
title of the grand mufti at Constantinople, the chief au- 
thority in matters of sacred law of the Turkish empire; 
” presiding official of the hierarchy of Moslem doctors 
of law. 

sheil, sheiling, n. Same as sheal2. 

shekarry (shé-kar’i), n. fee shikaree. 

shekel (shek’el), π. [Formerly also sicle (< F.); 
= D. sikkel = G. Sw. Dan. sekel = Ieel. sikill, « 
OF. sicle, cicle, F. sicle = Sp. Pg. It. siclo, < LL. 
siclus, < Gr. σίκλος, σίγλος, a Hebrew shekel, a 
weight and a coin (expressed by didpayyov in 
the Septuagint, but equal to 4 Attic ὁραχμαί in 
Josephus; the Persian σίγλος was one three- 
thousandth part of the Babylonian talent), < 
Heb. sheqel, a shekel (weight), <.sléqcl, As- 
syrian shaqual = Ar. thagal, νεῖρῃ.] 1. A 
unit of weight first used in Babylonia, and 
there equal to one sixtieth pars of a mina. As 
there were two Assyrian minas, so there were two shekels, 
one of 17 grams (258 grains, troy), the other of 8.4 grams 
( 29 grains), A. trade shekel had a weight of 8.2 grams 
127 grains).- Modified. both in value and in its relation 
to. the mina, the shekel was adopted by the Phenicians, 
Hebrews, and other peoples. .'‘lhere were many. differ- 
ent. Phenician shekels, varying through 15.2 grams (234 
grains),.14.5 grams (224 grains), 14.1 grams (218 grains), 
down to 18.6 grams (208 grains). The Hebrew shekel, at 
least under the Maccabees, was 14.1 grams. . See also 


siglos.. . J nin? " 

2. The chief silver coin of the Jews, probably 
first coined in 141 B. ο. by Simon Maccabecus. 
Obverse, ‘‘Shekel of Israel,” pot of manna or a sacred ves- 
sel; reverse, “Jerusalem the holy,” flower device, sup- 


See light- 


a πο ο ο ο σσ 














Reverse. 
Jewish Shekel.— British. Museum. (Size of original.) 


Obverse. 


posed to be Aaron’s rod budding. Specimens usually 
weigh from 212 to 220 grains. Half-shekels were also 
struck in silver at the same date. 


8, pl. Coins; coin; money. [Slang.] 

From their little cabinet-piano were evoked strains of 
enchanting melody by fingers elsewhere only to be bought 
by high-piled shekels, The Century, XL. 577. 

shekert, ». Απ obsolete form of checker. 

Shekinah, ». See Shechinah. 

sheld!}, π. An obsolete form of shield. 

sheld? (sheld), a. and. An obsolete or dialec- 

\ tal form. of shold! for shoall. : 

1) sheld? (sheld), α. [Also, erroneously, shelled 

|) (Halliwell); appar. only in comp., as in shel- 
drake and sheldapple, being the dial. or ME. 


aS, 


Sig sheld, a shield, used of ‘spot’ in comp.: see 
sheldi, sheldapple, sheldrake.] Spotted; varie- 
ted. Coles. , : 
eldaflet, η. See sheldapple. 


sheldapple (shel’dap-l),. [Alsoin obs. or dial. 
forms 6 sidappel, sheld-aple, sheldafle (appar. b 
error), also shell-apple, sheel-apple, early mod. 
K. sheld appel, appar. for *sheld-dapple, < sheld}, 
shield, + dapple. The second element may, 
however, be a Madar perversion of alp2, a 
bullfinch. Cf. D. schildvink, a greenfinch, Lit. 
‘shield-finch.’ Cf. sheldrake.] 1. The chaf- 
finch. [Prov. Eng.]—2. The crossbill, Loxia 
curvirostra. See cut under crossbill. 
sheld-fowl (sheld’foul), ». [< sheld.(as in shel- 
- drake) + fowl1.] The common sheldrake. [Ork- 


ney. | 

κο πολλες (shel’drak), x. [Formerly also shell- 
drake (also shieldrake, shield-drake, shildrake, 
appar. artificial forms aceording to its orig. 
meaning), < ME. scheldrak, prob. for *sheld- 
drake, lit. ‘shield-drake,’ ς sheld, a shield (in 
allusion to its ornamentation) (ς AS. scyld, a 
shield, also part of a bird’s plumage), + drake: 
see shield and drokel. Cf. Icel. skjéldungr, a 
sheldrake, skjoldéttr, dappled, < skjdld, a shield, 
a spot on cattle or whales; Dan. skjoldet, spot- 
ted, brindled, < skjold, a spot, a shield. Cf. shel- 
duck, sheld-fowl. The Orkney names skeldrake 
skeelduck, skeelgoose appar. contain a corrupted 
form of the Scand. word cognate with E. sheld}, 
shield.] 1. A duck of either of the genera Ta- 


dorna and Casarca. The commen sheldrake is 7. 
vulpanser, or T. cornuta, the so-called links goose, sly goose, 





Sheldrake (7adorna cornuta or vulpanser). 


skeelgoose or skeelduck, burrow- or barrow-duck, an- 
der, etc., of Great Britain and other s of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. This is a duck, though with somewhat the 
figure and carriage of a goose, and belongs to the Ana- 
ting (having the hallux unlobed), but is maritime, and 
notable for nesting in underground burrows. It is about 
as e as the mallard, and has a similar glossy greenish- 
black head and neck; the plumage is otherwise varied with 
black, white, and chestnut in bold pattern ; the bill is car- 
mine, with a frontal knob, and the legs are flesh-colored. 
This bird is half-tamed in some places, like the eider-duck, 
and laid under contribution for its eggs. The ruddy shel- 
drake or Brahminy duck is 7’. casarca, or Casarca rutila, 
wide-ranging like the foregoing. Each of these sheldrakes 
is represented in Australian, Papuan, and Polynesian re- 
\'4 gions by such forms as Tadorna radjah, Casarca tador- 
[ή noides, and C. variegata. No sheldrakes properly so called 
are American. 
2. The shoveler-duck, Spatula clypeata, whose 
variegated pie somewhat resembles that 
of the sheldrake. οδόν Eng.]—3. A mer- 
e 


ganser or goosander; especially, the red- 
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breasted merganser, also called shelduck.—4t. 
The canvasback duck. [Virginia. ] 
Sheldrach or canvasback, 
Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1788). 
shelduck (shel’duk), ». [Also shellduck, for 
orig. *sheld-duck, < sheld (as in sheldrake), + 
duck?,] 1. Same as sheldrake, 3.—2. The fe- 
male of the sheldrake.—38. The red-breasted 
merganser, Mergus serrator.. Yarrell. [Local, 
Treland.] 
shelf (shelf), ».; pl. shelves (shelvz). [< ME. 
schelfe, shelfe (pl. schelves, shelves), ς AS. scylfe, 
a plank or shelf, = MLG. schelf, LG. schelfe, a 
shelf, = Icel. skjalf, a bench, seat (only in comp. 
hlidh-skjalf, lit. ‘gate-bench,’ a name for the seat 
of Odin); prob. orig. ‘a thin piece’; ef. Sc. skelve, 
a thin slice; D. schilfer, a scale, schilferen, scale 
off, LG. schelfern, scale off, peel, G. schelfe, a 
husk, shell, paring, schelfen, schelfern, peel off; 
Gael. sgealb, a splinter, split. Cf. shelf?.] 1. 
A thin slab or plank, a piece of marble, slate, 
wood, or other material, generally long and 
narrow, fixed horizontally to a wall, and used 
for supporting small objects; in general, a 
narrow flat surface, horizontal or nearly so, 
and raised above a larger surface, as of a floor 
or the ground. 

In the southern wall there isa. . . little shelf of com- 
mon stone, supported by a single arch; upon this are 
placed articles in hourly use, perfume bottles, coffee cups, 
a stray book or two. RF. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 188. 
2. In ship-building, an inner timber, or line of 
timbers, following the sheer of the vessel, and 
bolted to the inner side of ribs, to strengthen 
the frame and sustain the deck-beams. See 
cut under beam, 3. 

The ends of the deck-beams rest upon.a.line of timbers 
secured on the inside surface of the frames. This com- 
bination of timbers is termed the shelf. 

i Thearle, Naval Arch., § 201. 
9. The charging-bed of a furnace. 


The bed of the furnace is divided into two parts; the 
“working bed,” that nearest the fire, is 6 in. or so lower 
than the shelf or charging bed. 

Spons’ Encyec. Manuf., I. 290. 
4. In scissors, the bottom of the countersink 
which receives the head of the screw uniting 
the two blades.—To put, lay, or cast on the shelf, 
to put aside or out.of use; lay aside, as from duty or active 
service; shelve. 
The seas 
Had been to us a glorious monument, 
Where now the fates have cast us on the shelf 
To hang ’twix air and water. 
. Heywood, Fortune by Land and Sea. 
shelf! (shelf), v.¢. [< shelfl,n. Cf. shelvel, the 
more common form of this verb.] Same as 
x shelvel. 
shelf? (shelf), ».; pl. shelves (shelvz). [Re- 
garded as a particular use of shelf1, but in part 
at least, in the sense of ‘shoal’ or ‘sand-bank,’ 
due to association with shelve2, and thus ult. 
practically a doublet of shoall, sheld?, shallow}: 
see shelve2, shoall, shaNow1.] 1. A rock, ledge 
of rocks, reef, or sand-bank in the sea, render- 
ing the water shallow and dangerous to ships; 
a reef or shoal; a shallow spot. 

To auoyde the daungiours of suche shalowe places and 
shelfes, he euer sent one of the smaulest carauelles before, 
to try the way with soundinge. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 89). 

What sands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten her! 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iii. 1. 


On the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries and the ο elves. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 117. 


Ships drift darkling down the tide 
Nor see the shelves o’er which they glide, 

Scott, Rokeby, iv. 27. 
2.A Projecting layer or ledge of rock on land. 
—3, The bed-rock; the surface of the bed-rock ; 
the rock first met with after removing or sink- 

ing through the superficial detritus. [Eng.] 
shelfy (shel’fi), a. [ shelf2.+ -y1.] Full of 
shelves; reer lt (a) Abounding with sand-banks or 

6 


rocks lying near surface of the water, and rendering 
navigation dangerous: as, a shelfy coast. 


Advent’rous Man, who durst the deep explore, 
Oppose the Winds, and tempt the shelfy Shoar. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 


(0) Full of rocky up-cropping ledges. 
The tillable fields are in some places so... . tough that 


the plough will scarcely cut them, and in some 80 sheljie 
that the corn hath much adoe to fasten its roote. 


.. R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 19. 
shell (shel), π. [< ME. schelle, shelle, < AS. scel, 
scell, scill, scyl, scyll, scelle, a shell, = D. schel, 
also schil, shell, cod, peel, rind, web (of the eye), 
bell, = Icel. skel, a shell, = Goth. skalja, a tile; 
akin to scalel, Cf. sheall, a doublet of shell.) 


shell 


1. A scale or husk; the hard outer covering of 
some kinds of seeds and fruits, as a cocoanut. 


In Aigypt they fill the shell with milk, and let it stand 
some time, and take it as an emetic, 
Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. i, 233. 


2. In zodl., a hard outer case or covering; a 
erust; a test; a lorica; a carapace; an indu- 
rated (osseous, cartilaginous, cuticular, chiti- 
nous, calcareous, silicious, etc.) integument or 


part of integument. (See exoskeleton.) specifi- 
Ly. (a) In mammail., the peculiar integument of an ar- 
madillo, forming a carapace, and sometimes also a plas- 
tron, as in the fossil glyptodons. (b) An egg-shell. ~ 


This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 
hak., Hamlet, v..2. 193. 
(c) In herpet., a carapace or plastron, as of a turtle; 
cifically, tortoise-shell. (d) In ichth., the box-like integu- 
ment of the ostracionts. (e) In Mollusca, the test of any 
mollusk ; the valve or valves of a shell-fish ; the chitinized 
or calcified product of the mantle; aconch. A shell in 
one, two, or several pieces is so highly characteristic of 
mollusks that these animals are commonly called shell- 
jish collectively, and many of them are grouped as Testa- 
cea, Conchifera, etc. In some mollusks, as dibranchiate 
cephalopods, the shell is internal, constituting the pen 
or cuttle (see calamary); in others there is no shell. The 
shell is secreted chiefly by a mantle or folds of the mantle 
which are developed around the soft parts, and is usually 
composed of carbonate of lime. It is generally univalve 
and spiral, as in most gastropods. In chitons there are 
eight valves imbricated in a longitudinal series, bound 
together by a marginal band. In bivalves two shells are 
dorelepet from and cover the sides of the animal, right 
and left. (See cuts under bivalve.) Some mollusks other- 
wise bivalve have accessory valves. (f) In Brachiopoda 
there are two valves, but one covers the back and the other 
the abdominal region, so that the valves are dorsal and 
ventral. These shells are sometimes composed chiefly of 
hosphate of lime, as in lingulas. (g) In Crustacea, the 
d chitinous or calcareous integument or crust, or some 
special part of it: as, the shell of a crab or lobster. (h) In 
entom.: (1) The wing-case of a beetle; an elytron ; a shard: 
as, “cases or shells (elytra),” Swainson and Shuckard. (2) 
The cast skin of a pupa, especially of lepidopterous in- 
sects; a pupa-shell. (ὗ In echinoderms, the hard crust 
or integument, especially when it coheres in one hollow 
case or covering; a test: as, the shell of a sea-urchin. (j) 
In Vermes, the tube or case of a tubicolous worm, when 
hard, thick, or rigid, like a mollusk’s shell: as, the shell 
of a serpula. (4) In some Protozoa, a silicious or calca- 
reous test or lorica of any kind. Such shells are present 
under numberless modifications, often beautifully shaped 
and highly complicated, perforated, camerated, etc., as in 
foraminifers, radiolarians, sun-animalcules, many infuso- 
rians, etc. 
3. In anat., some hard thin or hollowed part. 
(a) A turbinate bone; ascroll-bone. (6) A hollowor cylin- 
dric cast or exfoliation, as of necrosed bone; a squama. 
4. The outer ear, auricle, or conch: as, pearly 
shelis or pink shells. [Chiefly poetical. } 


The whole external shell of the ear, with its cartilages, 
muscles, and membranes, is in Man a useless appendage. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 487. 


5. A shelled or testaceous mollusk; ashell-fish. 
In this sense shell may be added, with or without a hyphen, 
to numerous words, serving to specify mollusks or groups 
of mollusks. Some of the best-established of such com- 
binations are noted after the phrases given below. 
6. The outer part or casing of a block which 
is mortised for the sheave, and bored at right 
angles to the mortise for the pin which forms the 
axle of the sheave.. See cuts under Dlockl. 

A block consists of a shell, sheave, pin, and strap (or 
strop). The shell is the frame or case. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, Ρ. 13. 


7. The thin film of copper which forms the 
face of an electrotype, and is afterward backed 
with type-metal to the required thiekness.— 8. 
Something resembling or suggesting a shell in | 
structure or use. (a) A frail structure or vessel inca- 
pable of sustaining rough handling, or of which the inte- 
rior has been destroyed : as, the house is a mere shell. 

His seraglio, which is now only the shell of a building, 
has the air of a Roman palace. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 91. 
The ruin’d shells of hollow towers. 
' Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxvi. 
(6) Any framework or exterior structure regarded as not 
being completed or filled in. 

The Marquis of Medina Cidonia, in his viceroyalty, made 
the shell of a house, which he had not time to finish, that 
commands a view of the whole bay, and would have been 
a very noble building had he brought it to perfection. 

Addison, Remarks.on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 426). 
(9) A kind of rough coffin ; also, a thin coffin designed to be 
nclosed by a more substantial one. (d) A racing-boat of 
light build, long, low, and narrow (generally made of cedar 
d’ B pb 
tw a 
a. 
πες SSS 
; e 
Shell or Shell-boat. 
A, side-view ; B, cross-section: a, shell; 4, sliding-seat; αἲ, a’, 

outriggers; ¢, e’, oars. 
or paper), rowed by means of outriggers, and (as now made) 
with the ends covered over to a considerable distance from 


both bow and stern, to prevent water from washing in; 8 
scull; a gig. 


oe 


shell 


When rowing alone in a single gig or shell the amateur 
will encounter in his early lessons the novel experience of 
considerable difficulty in maintaining the balance of his 
boat. Tribune Book of Sports, Ῥ. 820. 


(e) Collectively, the outside plates of a boiler. 

9. A hollow object of metal, paper, or the like, 
used to contain explosives. Especially —(a) In 
pyrotechny, a sort of case, usually of paper, thrown into the 
air, often by the explosion of another part of the firework, 
and bursting py the ignition of the charge from a fuse 
usually lighted by the same explosion, (6) Milit.,a metal 
case containing an explosive, formerly spherical and 
thrown from mortars or smooth-bore cannon, now gener- 
ally long and partly cylindrical, with a conical or conoidal 





Shell for use in Army and Navy Breech-loading Rifled Ordnance. 


a, body of shell, of cast-iron for ordinary use, or of steel for pene- 
trating armor; 2, rotating ring of copper, which engages the rifle- 
grooves and imparts axial rotation to the shell; c, bursting- 
charge; ad, fuse. ’ 


point;a bombshell. Shells are exploded either by a fuse 
calculated to burn a definite length of time and ignited 
by the shock of discharge, or by the concussion of strik- 
fng. Spherical shells were formerly used also as hand- 
grenades. See cut under percussion-fuse. ; : 
10. A copper cylinder used as a roller in print- 
ing on paper or calico, the design being en- 
graved upon the outer surface: so called be- 
cause it is thin and hollow, and is mounted 
upon a wooden roller when in use.—11l. A 
part of the guard of a sword, consisting of a 
solid plate, sometimes perforated, attached to 
the cross-guard on either side. The combina- 
tion of the two shells resulted in the cup-guard. 
Limagined that his weapon had perforated my lungs, 
and of consequence that the wound was mortal; there- 
fore, determined not to die unrevenged, I seized his shell, 
which was close to my breast, before he could disentan- 
gle his point, and, keeping it fast with my left hand, short- 


ened my own sword with my right, intending to run him 
through the heart. 


Smollett, Roderick Random, lix. (Davies.) 

A Silver and Gold hilted Sword of a κιν Pattern, 
with a man on Horseback on the Middle of the Pommel, 
and the same in the Shell. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
12. A shell-jacket.—13. A concave-faced tool 
of cast-iron, in which convex lenses are ground 
to shape. The glassisattached tothe face of arunner, 


and is worked around in the shell with aswinging stroke. 
E. H. Knight. 


The grinding and polishing tools . . . for convex lenses 


consist of a concave rough grinding-tool of cast iron, 
called a shell. Ure, Dict., III. 106. 


14. A gouge-bit or quill-bit.—15. In weaving, 
the part of the lay into the grooves of which the 
reed fits. They are called respectively wpper 
and under shells, E. Η. Knight.—16, A musi- 
eal instrument such as a lyre, the first lyre be- 
ing made, according to classic legend, of strings 
drawn over a tortoise’s shell. 
When Jubal struck the corded shell. 
den, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young, ... 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell. 
Collins, The Passions. 
Cheered by the strength of Ronald's shell, 
E’en age forgot his tresses hoar. 
Scott, Glenfinlas. 


17. In some publie schools, an intermediate 
class or form. 


The sixth form stood close by the door on the left. .. . 
The fifth form behind them, twice their number and not 
uite so big. These on the left ; and on the right the lower 
th, shell, and all the junior forms in order. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 5. 
“The shell” (at Harrow School], observed Bertram, 
‘means a sort of class between the other classes. Father’s 
so glad Johnnie has got into the shell.” 
Jean Ingelow, Fated to be Free, xix. 


18. Outward show, without substance or real- 
ity. 
So devout are the Romanists about this outward shell 


of religion that, if an altar be moved, or a stone of it 
broken, it ought to be reconsecrated, Ayliffe, Parergon. 


tismal shell. See baptismal.—Blind shell, (a) A 


Bap 
bombshell which, from accident or a bad fuse, has fall- 
en without exploding. (6) A shell filled with fuse-com- 
position, and having an enlarged fuse-hole, used at night 
to determine the range. (c) A shell whose bursting- 
charge is exploded by the heat of impact.— Bomba 
pe name in India for the Cassis rufa, one of the hel- 
t-shells, imported at Bombay in large ee from 
Zanzibar, and reshipped to England and nce to make 
cameos.— Chambered shells. See chambered.—Chank- 
or shank-shell. Same as chank2.—Chaslesian shell. 
See Chaslesian.— Coat-of-mail shell, a chiton. See 
cuts under Polyplacophora and Chitonid#.—Convolute 
shell. See convolute.— Incendiary, live, magnetic 
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shell, See the adjectives.—Left-handed shell, a sin- 
istral or sinistrorse shell of a univalve. See sinistral.— 
Mask-shell, a gastropod of the genus Persona, resem- 
bling a triton. P. P. Carpenter.— Metal shell, a car- 
tridge-case of thin, light metal charged with powder and 
shot. (or ball), for use in breech-loading gung and rifles, 
and fitted with a cap or primer for firing by percussion. 
They are used and loaded like paper shells (see below), and 
can be fired and recharged many times. Similarmetal shells 
are almost universally used for the fixed ammunition of 
revolving pistols, but for shot-guns they are largely su- 
perseded by paper shells. See cut under shot-cartridge. 
age Spies a money-cowry. See cowry.—P 

shell. See pallial._Panama shell, a certain volute, 
Voluta vespertilio.—Paper shell. (a) A case made of 
successive layers of paper pasted one on another, and 


sheller 


The varnish is usuall νά more than once, each coat 
being thoroughly rubbed, so that the pores of the wood 
are filled up and the surface is left smooth, but without 
any thick coat of varnish covering it.— She , 
a varnish made by dissolving shellac in some solvent, as 
alcohol, with sometimes the addition of a coloring matter. 


shellac (she-lak’ or shel’ak), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
shellacked, ppr. shellacking.. [Also shellack; < 
shellac, πι] Το coat with shellac. 

In the finishing of this class of rods they are polished 
with pumice stone, their pores are filled with whiting and 
water, and they are shellacked and varnished. . 

Sci. Amer., N. Β., LXII. 196. 


shell-apple (shel’ap/1), κ. See sheld-apple. 


filled with a small bursting-charge of powder, and va- «Ἠο]] 


‘rious pyrotechnic devices. It is fired from a mortar, 
and is fitted with a fuse so regulated as to explode it at 
the summit of its trajectory. (6) Acartridge-case of paste- 
board, containing a charge of powder and shot, to be ex- 
ploded by center-fire or rim-fire percussion, now much 
used for breech-loading shot-guns instead of metal shells. 
They are made in enormous quantities for sportsmen, of 
different sizes to fit the usual bores, and of various patterns 
in respect of the devices for firing. Some have pretty solid 
metal heads, with nipples for percussion-caps, and such 
may be reloaded like metal shells, though they are not gen- 
erally used after once firing. They are loaded by special 
machines for the purpose, including a device for crimping 
the open end down over the shot-wad, and take different 
charges of powder and shot according to the game for kill- 
ing which they are designed to be used. See cut under 
shot-cartridge. (c) A rowboat made of paper. See def. 
8 (d).—Perspective shell. See perspective and Solari- 
um.— Pil ’g shell. See pilgrim.— Purple-shell, a 
gastropod affording a dyestuff. See Murex, Purpura, and 
purple, n.—Ram’s-horn shell, an ammonite.— Reverse 
shell. See reverse.— Right-handed shell, a dextral 
or dextrorse shell of a univalve. See deaztral.—Shell 
‘couching. See couching1, 5.—Slit top-shell, any mem- 
ber of the Scissurellidz. P. Ρ. Carpenter.— Wa: - 
pot shell. See aspergillum and προς pa (See also 
acorn-shell, agate-shell, a hell, ark-shell, auger-shell, 
basket-shell, boat-shell, bubble-shell, cameo-shell, carrier-shell, 
clink-shell, cone-shell, date-shell, ear-shell, egg-shell, fan- 
shell, fig-shell, gold-shell, helmet-shell, idol-shell, jingle-shell, 
ladder-shell, lamp-shell lantern-shell, nutshell, 
shell, razor-shell, rice-shell, rock-shell, rosary-shell, scorpion- 
shell, screw-shell, shuttle-shell, silver-shell, tooth-shell, top- 
shell, trumpet-shell, tube-shell, tulip-shell, tun-shell, turban- 
shell, tusk-shell, wedge-shell, wing-shell, worm-shell.) 
shell (shel), v. {ς ME. *schellen; schyllen, shell 
(= D. schillen, pare, peel), < shell, n. Cf. scale, 
sheall.] J, trans. 1. To strip off or remove the 
shell or outer covering of; take out of the shell: 
as, to shell nuts. 


For duller than a shelled crab were she. J. Baillie. 


Under the largest of two red-heart cherry-trees sata 
ba shelling peas. She had a professional way of inserting 
er small, well-curled thumb into the green shales, oust- 

ing their contents with a single movement. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 31. 


2. To remove from the ear or cob: as, to shell 
ecorn.— 3, To cover with or as with a shell; in- 
case in or as in a shell. 


Shell thee with steel or brass, advised by dread, 
Death from the casque will ee thy cautious head. 
Cotton, tr, of Montaigne, xvi. (Davies.) 


4. To cover or furnish with shells, as an oyster- 
bed; provide shells for spat to set; also, to 
cover (land) with oyster-shells as a fertilizer. 


The planter now employs all his sloops, and hires extra 
men and vessels, to distribute broadcast, over the whole 
tract he proposes to improve that year, the many tons of 
shells that he has been saving all winter. . . , Sometimes 
the same plan is pursued with seed that has grown natu- 
rally, but too sparingly, upon a piece of uncultivated bot- 
tom ; or young oysters are scattered there as spawners, 
and the owner waits until the next season before he shells 
the tract. isheries of U. S., V. ii, 543. 


5. Tothrow bombshells into, upon, or among; 
bombard: as, to shell a fort or a town. 
There was nothing to prevent the enemy shelling the 


city from heights within easy range. 
Gen. McClellan, quoted in The Century, XXXVI. 393. 


6. See the quotation. 


Rigodon. Formerly a beat of drum while men who were 
shelled (a French punishment, the severest next to death) 
were paraded up and down the aa οσον to their 
being sent to their destination. whelm, ΜΗ. Dict. 


pheasant- 


To shell out, to hand over; deliver up: as, shell out 


your money ! (Slang. ] 
Will you be kind enough, sir, to shell out for me the 
price of a daacent horse fit to mount a man like me? 
Miss Edgeworth, Love and Law, i. 1. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust, 
or exterior coat.—2. To cast the shell or ex- 
terior covering: as, nuts shell in falling.—3. 
To deal in or have to do with oyster-shells in 
any way; transport, furnish, or make use of 
oyster-shells as an occupation. See I.,4. [Lo- 
eal, U.8.] 
shellac (she-lak’ or shel’ak), n. [Also shellack, 
shell-lac, shell-lack ; « shell + lac?.] Seed-lac 
melted and formed into thin plates. This is the 
form in which it is generally sold for making 
varnish and the like. See lac?.— shellac finish, 


a polish, or a polished surface, produced by the application 
of shellac varnish and subsequent rubbing of the surface. 


ell-auger (shel’4’gér), ~.. An auger which 
has a hollow shell extending several inches 
from the cutting edge toward the handle. 

shellback (shel’bak), n. An old sailor; a sea- 
dog; a barnacle. [Slang.] 

Had a landsman heard me say that I had changed my 
name, then, unless I had explained that property was the 
cause, he would straightway have suspected me of arson, 
forgery, or murder; . . . these two shell-backs asked no 
questions, suspected nothing, simply said ‘‘Hegerton it 
is,” and so made an end of the matter. 

W. 6. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xx. 


shell-bank (shel’bangk), ». A shelly bank or 
bar, usually covered at high tide, forming 
fayorite feeding-grounds for various fishes. 


U.S.) 
sheilbark (shel’birk), n. Hither of two hick- 
ories of eastern North America, so named from 
the loose, fiat, strap-like scales of the bark on 


old trees. The principal one is Hicoria ovata; the 

big or bottom shellbark, thriving particularly on bottom- 

lands in the west, is H. laciniosa. Both are important 

hard-wood timber-trees, and both yield sweet and oily 

marketable nuts, those of the former being smaller, thin- 

Pinan agi and sweeter. Also shagbark. See cut under 
ickory. 


shell-bit (shel’bit), . A typical form of the 
bit for boringin wood. Itis shaped like a gouge 
so as to shear the fibers round the cireumfer- 
ence of the holes. 

shell-blow (shel’bl6), ». A call sounded on a 
horn made of a large shell, usually the. conch 
or strombus. [West Indies. ]} 

shell-board (shel’ bord), n. A frame placed on 
a wagon or cart for the purpose of carrying hay, 
straw, etc. 

shell-boat (shel’bot), ». Same as shell, 8 (d). 

shell-box (shel’boks),. 1. A box divided into 
compartments for keeping small shells of dif- 
ferent varieties as part of a conchological col- 
lection.— 2. A box decorated by the applica- 
tion of shells arranged in ornamental patterns. 

shell-button (shel’but’n),. A hollow button 
made of two pieces, front and back, joined by 
a turnover seam at the edge and usually cov- 
ered with silk or cloth. 

shell-cracker (shel’krak”ér),. A kind of sun- 
fish, Ewpomotis speciosus. [Florida.] 

shell-crest (shel’krest),». Among pigeon-fan- 
ciers, a form of crest running around the back 


of the head in a semicirele: distinguished from 
eak-crest. | 
ell-dillisk (shel’dil’isk),. The dulse, Rho- 


dymenia palmata: so called from its growing 
among mussel-shells near low-water mark. See 
dulse, dillisk, Rhodymenia. [Treland.] 
shell-dove (shel’duv), n. A ground-dove of the 
genus Scardafella, as 5. squamata or S. inca; a 
seale-dove... See cut. under Scardafella. 
shelldraket, π. An obsolete form of sheldrake. 
shellduck, 7. See shelduck. : 
shell-eater (shel’6’tér), n. .The open-beaked 
ser same as clapper-bill, See cut under open- 
ill. 
shelled (sheld), a. Havinga shell, in any sense; 
as applied to animals, testaceous, conchiferous, 
ostracous, ostracodermatous, entomostracous, 
thoracostracous, coleopterous, loricate, thick- 
skinned, etc. (see the specific words). 
Mr. Cumberland used to say that authors must not be 


thin-skinned, but shelled like the rhinoceros. 
I. 9’ Israeli, Calam. of Authors, p. 216. 


sheller (shel’ér),». [« shell + -erl.] One who 
shells or husks, or a tool or machine used in 
shelling or. husking: as, a corn-sheller; pea- 
shellers. 
These young rascals, 
These pescod-shellers, do so cheat my master 
We cannot have an apple in the orchard 
But straight some fairy longs for’t. 
Randolph, Amyntas, iii. 4. 


Specifically —(a) A machine for stripping the kernels of 
maize or Indian corn from the cob; a corn-sheller. (6) 
One who makes a business of opening bivalves for market ; 
an opener; a shucker; asticker. [New Jersey.] 


The clams are thoroughly washed before they are given 
over to the knives of the “‘shellers,” or “ openers” — as they 
are sometimes called. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 593. 




















Shelley’s case 


Shelley’s case. Seecasel. - dais: 
shell-fire ‘shel’fir), », Phosphorescence from 
decayed straw, etc., or touchwood. Halliwell. 

x» lProv. Eng. ] 

shell-fish (shel’fish), πι. sing. and pl. [Early 
mod. E. shelfish, shelfisshe, < ME. shelfish, < 
AS. scelfise, seylfise (= Icel. skelfiskr), « scell, 
scyll, shell, + fise, fish.] An aquatic animal, 
not a fish, having a shell, and especially one 
which comes under popular notice as used for 
food, or for ornament.  Specifically—(a) A testa- 


ceous or conchiferous mollusk, as an oyster, clam, scallop, 
whelk, piddock, ete. ; collectively, the Mollusca. 


The inhabitantes of this Παπάς [Molucea], at suchetyme 
as the Spanyardes came thether, toke ashelfysshe[Tridacna 
gigas| of suche houdge bignes yat the fleshe therof wayed 
-Xlvij pound weyght. Wherby it is apparaunt yat great 
on should be found there, forasmuch as pearles are 

he byrth of certayn sheljishes. 
R. Eden, tr. of Sebastian. Munster (First Books on Amer- 
{ica, ed. Arber, p. 84). 


(6) A crustaceous animal, or crustacean, as a crab, lobster, 


shrimp, or prawn. . 

shell-flower (shel’flou”ér), η... 1. See Molu- 
cella,—2. The turtlehead or snakehead, Che- 
lone glabra, and other species.— 3. One of va- 
rious species of Lanquas of the Zinziberacezx. 

shell-follicle (shel’fol’i-kl), ». A. shell-sac; 
the integument of a mollusk, in the form of an 
open follicle or sac in which the shell.primarily 
lies, out of and over which it may and usually 
does extend. 

shell-gage (shel’gaj), η. A form of calipers 
with curved detachable interchangeable arms 
and a graduated are, for determining the thick- 
ness of tLe walls of a hollow projectile. 

shell-gland (shel’gland), ». 1. The shell-se- 
ereting organ of a mollusk. It appears ata very 
early period of embryonic development, and is the active 
secretory substance of the shell-szc or shell-follicle. The 
original shell-gland of the embryo may be transient and 
be replaced by a secondary shell-forming area, or may be 
permanently retained in a modified form. 


2. An excretory organ of the lower crusta+ 
ceans, as entomostracans, forming a looped ca- 
nal in a mantle-like fold of the integument, one 
end being ceeeal, the other opening beneath the 


mantle: so called fromits position beneath the gh 


shell. See cuts under Apus and Daphnia. 


At the anterior boundary of the head, the double, black, 
median eye . . . shines through the carapace, and at the 
sides of the latter two coiled tubes with clear contents, 
the so-called shell-glands, are seen. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 235. 


shell-grinder (shel’grin’dér), x. The Port 
Jackson shark. See Cestraciontidz, and cut 
under selachian. Encyc. Brit., XX. 174. | 
shell-gun (shel’gun), .. A cannon intended to 
be used for throwing shells; especially, such 
a cannon used for horizontal firing, as distin- 
guished from a mortar, which is used for verti- 
cal firing. | 
shellhead (shel’hed), π. .The dobson or hell- 
granite. [Georgia. } | 
ell-heap (shel’hép),”. A large accumulation 
ot shells, usually mixed with bones of animals, 
ashes, bits of charcoal, and utensils of various 
kinds, the whole being the remains of a dwell- 
pa See © of a people subsisting chiefly on shell- 
8 


-, Such accumulations are found in many places in 
Europe and America, along coasts and riyers, They are 
sometimes of prehistoric age, but similar accumulations 
may be forming and are forming at the present time in any 
part of the world where savage tribes find the conditions 
pr) ως for the support of life on shell-fish. See kitehen- 
midden. 


shell-hook (shel’huk), π. An implement for 
Beene and carrying projectiles. 

shell-ibis (shel’i’bis), ». A stork of the genus 
Anastomus, See cut under openbill. 

shell-ice (shel’is), n. Ice left suspended by the 
withdrawal of the water beneath. Such ice may 
be either over ice formed earlier and then overflowed or 
over the land; the thickness ranges upward from a film, 
but the name is generally applied only to ice that is shell- 


like in thinness. 

shelling (shel’ing); x. {Verbal n. of shell, v.] 
1. The act of removing the shell.—2. The act 
of bombarding a place.—3. A commercial name 
for groats. Simmonds. 

shell-insectst (shel’in’sekts), π. pl. An old 
name of entomostracous crustaceans; the in- 
sectes a coquilles of the French. Also shelled 
insects. 

shell-jacket (shel’jak’et), n. An undress mili- 
tary jacket. 

Three turbaned soldiers in tight shell-jackets and baggy 

breeches. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 396. 


shell-lac (shel-lak’), π. Same as shellac. 
shell-less (shel’les), a. [<shell+-less.] Hav- 
ing no shell; πού testaceous; tunicate: as, the 


κ 
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shell-less mollusks (that is, the ascidians). See 
Nuda (b). Cuvier (trans.); Husley. 

shell-lime (shel’lim), x... Lime obtained by 
burning sea-shells. 

shell-limestone (shel’lim’stén), n. A deposit 
of shells, in a more or less fragmentary condi- 
tion, which has become imperfectly solidified 
by pressure or by the infiltration of calcareous 
or sandy material. Shell-limestone, or shelly lime- 
stone, is called in Florida οοφιάπα. The muschelkalk, a 
division of the Triassic, is a shell-limestone, and this is 


aliteral translation of the German name for this rock. See 
Triassic and muschelkalk. 


shellman (shel’man), ».; pl. shellmen (-men). 
One of a gun’s crew on board a man-of-war 
whose duty it is to pass shells for loading. 

shell-marble (shel’mir’bl), 7. Anornamental 
marble containing fossil shells. See marble, 1. 

shell-mar] (shel’mirl), ». A white earthy de- 
posit, crumbling readily on exposure to the air, 
and resulting from the accumulation of more 


or less disintegrated fragments of shells. Such 
deposits are of frequent occurrence at the bottom of lakes 
and ponds, or where such bodies of water have formerly 


existed. 
shell-meat (shel’mét), 1. Shelled food; some 
edible having a shell, as shell-fish or eggs. 
[Rare. } 
Shellmeats may be eaten after foul hands without any 
harm. Fuller, Holy State, p. 386. (Latham.) 


shell-mound (shel’mound), ». A mound or 
heap chiefly made of shells of mollusks which 
have in former times been used for food; a 
shell-heap (which see). : 

shell-ornament (shel’ér’na-ment), ». Orna- 
mentation of which forms studied from natu- 
ral shells form an important part ;' any piece of 
decoration of which any shell-form is a charac- 
teristic part. 

shell-parrakeet (shel’par’a-két), ». The Aus- 
tralian undulated, waved, or zebra grass-parra- 
keet, Melopsitiacus undulatus.. See cut. under 
Melopsittacus. 

shell-parrot (shel’par’ot), x. 

arrakeet, 

shell-proof (shel’préf), a. Same as bemb-proof. 

ell-pump (shel’pump), ». In well-boring, a 
sand-pump. 

shell-quail (shel’kwal), n. An American quail 
of the genus Callipepla, as C. squamata; a scale- 
quail. See cut under Callipepla. 

shell-reducer (shel’ré-di’sér), m A: tool 
made on the principle of pincers, with which 
a die or a plug is used to reduce or expand 
a cartridge-shell in order to make it fit the 
bullet. 

shell-room (shel’riém),. .. A room on. board 
ship below the berth-deck, constructed and 
lighted like ϱ magazine, and used for the stow- 
age of loaded shell. πο 

shell-sac (shel’sak), ». Same as shell-follicle. 

shell-sand (shel’‘sand), ». Sand chiefly οοπι- 
posed of the triturated or comminuted shells 
of mollusks, valuable as a fertilizer. 

shell-snail (shel’snal), n. 
any such terrestrial gastropod, as distinguished 
from slugs, which have a small shell, if any. 
Both these forms used to be called snails. 

shellum (shel’um), x. Same as schelm, skellwm. 

fOld Eng. and Seotch.] | 

shell-work (shel’wérk), 2. Ornamental work 
made up of marine shells, usually small, com- 
bined in various patterns and glued to a sur- 
face, as of wood or cardboard. See sea-bean, 2. 

shell-worm (shel’wérm), π. 1. A worm with a 
shell; a tubicolous annelid with a hard case,.as 
a serpula.. See cut under Serpula.— 2. A mol- 
lusk of the family Dentaliide; a tooth-shell. 
See cut under tooth-shell. 

shelly! (shel’i), a. [< shell + -y1.] 1. Abound- 
ing in, provided with, or covered with shells. 
The Ocean rolling, and the shelly Shore, 


Beautiful Objects, shall delight no more. 
Prior, Solomon, iii. 


Go to your cave, and see it in its beauty, 
The billows else may wash its shelly sides, 
J. Baillie. 
2. Consisting of a shell or shells; forming or 
formed by a shell. 


Same as shell- 


The snail... 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1034. 
3. Of the nature of a shell; testaceous; con- 
chylious; chitinous, as the carapace of a crab; 
caleareous, as the shell of a mollusk; silicious, 
as the test of a radiolarian. 


This membrane was entirely of the shelly nature. 
Goldsmith, Hist. Earth, TV. v. 


A snail with a shell; 


sheltron 
shelly? (shel’i), ».; pl. shellies (-iz). Papper. 
an abbr, dim. of shell-apple, sheld-apple.} Same 


as chaffinch, 1. Macgillivray. 
shelm, 7... See schelm. 
shelook (she-lék’), η. [< Ar. shalik.] An Ara- 
bian name for any hot, dry, dust-bearing des- 
ert wind, excluding the simoom. 
shelter (shel’tér), n. [An altered form of shel- 
tron, sheltrum, q. v. The formation of this 
word became. obseured, and the terminal ele- 
ment conformed to the common termination 
-ter, the first syllable being prob. always more 
or less vaguely associated with shield, ME. and 
dial. sheld, its actual origin, and perhaps in part 
with sheal2.] 1. A cover or defense from ex- 
posure, attack, injury, distress, annoyance, or 
the like; whatever shields or serves as a pro- 
tection, as from the weather, attack, ete.; a 
place of protection: as,a shelter from the rain 
or wind; a shelter for the friendless. 
I will bear thee to some shelter. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 6. 17. 
The healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
Pope, Messiah, 1. 16. 
2, The protection or immunity from attack, 
exposure, distress, ete., afforded by a place or 
thing; refuge; asylum, 
Your most noble vertues, . . . under which I hope to 


have shelter against all storms that dare threaten. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, Ded. 


It happened to be a very windy evening, so we took 
shelter within the walls of some cottages. 
Pocoeke, Description of the East, IL i. 164. 


If a show’r approach, 
You find safe shelter in the next stage-coach, 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 492. 


The tribunals ought to be sacred places of refuge, 
where . . . the innocent of all parties may find shelter. 
Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 


=Syn. 1, Screen, shield.— 2, Cover, covert, sanctuary, 


haven, See the verb. 
shelter (shel’tér), v. [< shelter, n.] I. trans. 
1. To protect from exposure, attack, injury, 
distress, or the like; afford cover or protection 
to; hence, to harbor: as, to shelier thieves. 
The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did shelter. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iii, 4. 50. 


Why was not I deform’d, that, shelter’d in 
Secure neglect, I might have scap d this sin? 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 142. 


In vain T strove to check my growing Flame, 
Or shelter Passion under lriendship’s Name. 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 


Near thy city-gates the Lord 
Sheltered his Jonah with a gourd. 
D. G. Rossetti, The Burden of Nineveh. 


A lonely valley sheltered from the wind. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 325. 
2. To place under cover or shelter; seek shel- 
ter or protection for; house; with a reflexive 
pronoun, to take refuge; betake one’s self to 
cover or a safe place. . 
They sheltered themselves under 2 rock. Abbot. 


Another royal mandate, so anxious was he to shelter 
himself beneath the royal shadow, he [Cranmer] caused 
to be addressed to his own officers, to cite his own cle 
to Lambeth, R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., 


=§yn. 1. To Defend, Protect. etc. (see keep), shielu, screen, 
shroud, house, ensconce, hide. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To take shélter. 


There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, Milton, P. L., ix. 1109. 
shelterer (shel’tér-ér), n. One who shelters, 
protects, or harbors: as, a shelterer of thieves 
or of outeasts. 
shelterless (shel’tér-les), a. [< shelter + -less.] 
1. Affording no shelter or cover, as from the 
elements; exposed: as, a shelterless roadstead. 
No more orange groves and rose gardens; but the tree- 
less, shelterless plain, with the fierce sun hy σα Seip frosts 
at night. Froude, Sketches, p. 211. 
2. Destitute of shelter or protection ; without 
home or refuge. 
Now, sad and shelterless, perhaps, she lies, 
Where piercing winds blow sharp and the chill rain 
Drops from some pent-house on her wretched head. 
Rowe, Jane Shore, v. L 
shelter-tent (shel’tér-tent), π. See tent: 
sheltery (shel’tér-i), a. [< shelter + -yl.} Af- 
fording shelter... [Rare.] 
The warm and sheltery shores of Gibraltar. 
Gilbert White; Nat. Hist. Selborne (ed. 1875), p. 114. 
sheltie, x. See shelty1. 
sheltopusick, x. See scheltopusik. Hualey. 
sheltront, sheltrumt, η. | [Early mod. E. shel- 
tron, occurring in the var. form jeliron; «ΜΕ. 
sheltron, sheltrone, sheltroun, sheltrun, scheltron, 
scheltrone, scheltroun, schiltroun, sheltrum, sehil- 
trum, scheldtrume, sheldtrume, shultrom, Se. chel- 


sheltron 


drome, childrome( AF. chiltron), a body of guards 
or troops, squadron, hence defense, protection, 
shelter, ς AS. scyld-truma, lit. ‘shield-troop,’ a 
guard of men with shields, ς scyld, a shield, + 
truma, a band or troop of men (cf. getrum, a 
cohort), < trum, firm, steadfast: see shield and 
trim. Hence shelier,q.v.] 1. A body of troops 
in battle array; a squadron; a battalion. 
Thaire shippis in sheltrons shotton to lond, 


Knyt hom with cables & with kene ancres. 
Destruction of Troy (4. E. T. 8.), 1. 6083. 


His archers on aythere halfe he ordaynede ther-aftyre 
To schake in a sheltrone, to schotte whene thame lykez. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 1992. 


A-gein hem myght endure noon harneys, ne no kynge, 
ne warde, ne sheltron, were it neuer so clos. 
Merlin (E. Ὦ. T. 8.), ti. 326. 
2. Shelter; refuge; defense. See shelier. 


For-thi mesure we vs wel and make owre faithe owre schel- 


Troun, 
And thorw faith cometh contricioun conscience wote wel. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 81. 
shelty!, sheltie (shel’ti), ».; pl. shelties (-tiz). 
[Also shalt, sholt; said to be an abbr. dim. of 
Shetland pony.|] A small sturdy horse; a Shet- 
land poriy. [Scotch.] 

Three shelties . . . were procured from the hill—little 
shagged animals, more resembling wild bears than any 
thing of the horse tribe, yet possessed of no small degree 
of strength and spirit. Scott, Pirate, xi. 

shelty? (shel’ti), ».; pl. shelties (-tiz). (Cf. 
sheal? (?).] A sheal; a cabin or shanty. 


The Irish turf cabin and the Highland stone shelty ean , 


hardly have advanced much during the last two thousand 
years. A. RK. Wallace, Nat. Select: , p. 212. 

shelve! (shelv), v.¢.; pret. and pp..shelved, ppr. 
shelving. [Also shelf; ς shelf1,n.] 1. To place 
on a shelf: as, to shelve books.— 2. To lay by 
on a shelf; put away or aside as disposed of 
or not needed; hence, to put off or neglect: 
as, to shelve a question or a claim. 

But even though he die or be shelved, the race of trai- 
tors will not be extinct. W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. Το. 
3. Tofurnish with shelves, as.aroom or closet. 

shelve? (shelv),.v.; pret. and pp. shelved, ppr. 
shelving. [Prob. ult. ς Ίσα]. skelgja-sk, τοΆ., 
become askew, lit. ‘slope itself’ (= Sw. dial. 
skjalgds, skjdlgas, refl., become crooked, twist),< 
skjalgr, wry, oblique, hence sloping, = Sw. dial. 
skjalg, crooked, skjzlg, oblique, awry: see shal- 
low1, shoall, sheld?, of which. shelve? is thus 
practically the verb. The change of the final 
guttural g to v appar. took place through w, 
which appears in shallow and some of its σος- 
nate forms.] I, intrans. To slope; incline. 

After we had, with much ado, conquered this hill, we 
saw in the midst of it the present mouth of Vesuvio, 
which goes shelving down on all sides till above a hun- 
dred yards deep. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed, Bohn, I. 439). 

At Keeling atoll the shores of the lagoon shelve gradu- 
ally where the bottom is of sediment. 

Darwin, Coral Reefs, Ρ. 40. 

In the stillness she heard the ceaseless waves lapping 
against the shelving shore. a 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xlv. 


ΤΙ. trans. To incline or tip (a cart) so as to 
discharge its load.’ [Prov. Eng. ] 
shelve? (51619), . [ς shelve2, v., or a variant 
of shelf2.] A shelf or ledge. [Rare.] 


Couch’d ona shelve beneath its [a cliff’s}] brink, ... . 

The wizard waits prophetic dream. 
Scott, L. of the L., iv. 5. 

Above her, on a crag’s uneasy shelve, 

Upon his elbow raised, all prostrate else, 

Shadow’d Enceladus. Keats, Hyperion, ii. 


shelver (shel’vér), ». [< shelve2 + -erl.] A 
wagon or truck shelving or sloping toward the 


back. 

shelves, ». Plural of shelf. 

shel 1 (shel’ving), x. [Verbal n. of shelvel, 
v.) 1. Materials for shelves, or shelves collec- 


tively.—2. The act of placing or arranging on a 
shelf or shelves: as, the shelving of one’s books; 
hence, the act of putting away, off, or aside.— 
3. In husbandry, an open frame fitted to a wagon 
or cart to enable it to receive a larger load of 
some light material, as hay or leaves. 
re mei (shel’ving), n. [Verbal n. of shelve2, 
υ.] 1. Sloping.—2. A shelvy place; a bank or 
reef. [Rare. ] 
He spoke, and speaking, at his stern he saw 
The bold Cloanthus near the shelvings draw, 
Dryden, Aineid, ν. 219. 
shelvy (shel’vi), a. [ς shelve2, shelf2, + -y1.] 
Shelving; sloping; shallow. 

I had been drowned but that the shore was shelvy and 
shallow. hak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 15, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, 


5567 


shemeringt,”. A Middle English form of shim- 
mering. 

Shemite (shem‘it), ». [< Shem + .-ite2. Cf. 
Semite.] Same as Semite. 

Shemitic (shé-mit’ik), a. [< Shemite + ~ic. Cf. 
Semitic.] Same as Semitic. 

Shemitish (shem’i-tish), a. [< Shemite + -ish1.] 
Same as Semitic. 

Shemitism (shem’i-tizm),n. [< Shemite +-ism.] 
Same as Semitism. 

shenanigan (shé-nan’i-gan), ». [Origin ob- 
scure.] Nonsense; humbug; deceit: as, now, 
no shenanigan about this.: [Slang.] 

shendt (shend), v. [ς ME. shenden, schenden, 
“seenden, < AS. scendan, bring to shame, dis- 
grace, harm, ruin, = OS. scendan = OFries. 
schanda = MD. D. schenden = MLG. schenden 
= OHG. scentan, MHG. schenden, G.. schdnden 
= Sw. skdnda = Dan. skjznde, bring to shame, 
disgrace; from the noun: AS. scand, sceand, 
scond, sceond = OHG. scanta, MHG. G. schande, 
etc., = Goth. skanda, shame, disgrace, ruin: 
see shand.}. 1. trans. 1. To put to shame; 
bring reproach, disgrace, or ignominy upon; 
disgrace. 

We be all shent, 


For so fals a company in englond was nevar. 
Political ical Poems, etc. (ed, Furnivall), p. 10. 


Debatefull strife, and cruell enmity, 
The famous name of knighthood fowly shend. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., II. vi. 35. 
2. To blame; reprove; reproach; scold; revile. 
Though that I for my prymer shal be shent, 
And shal be beten thryes in an houre, 
I πο] it conne, our lady for to honoure. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, L 89, 
For silence kepynge thou shalt not be shevit, 
Where as thy speache May cause thee repent, 
Babees Book (EB. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 344. 
Alas, sir, be patient.. What say you, sir? I am shent for 
speaking to you. Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 112. 
3. To injure; harm; spoil; punish. 
Herowde the kyng has malise ment, 
And shappis with shanie yow for to.shende, 
And for that σε ΠΟΠ harmes shulde hente, 
Be othir waies God will ye wende. . 
York Plays, p. 137. 
Hasty processe will shende it euery dele, 
Avise yow wele and do be good councell. 
: Generydes (E, E. T.S.), 1. 1657. 
4. To ruin; destroy. 
Of me unto the worldes ende 
Shal neither ben ywriten nor ysonge 
No goode worde, for this bokes wol me shende. 
' Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1060, 
Such a dream I had of dire portent 
That much I fear my body will be shent ; 
It bodes I shall have wars and woeful strife. 
_ Dryden, Cock and fox, 1. 110. 
5. To defeat; outdo; surpass. 
Anthony is shent, and put hire to the flighte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 652. 
That did excell 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser starres. Spenser, Prothalamion, 1. 122. 
6. To forbid. Halliwell._—'7. To defend; pro- 
tect. 
Not the aide they brought, 
Which came too late, nor his owne power could shend 
This wretched man from a moste fearfull end. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E.,T.8.), p. 68. 


Let David’s harp and lute, his hand and voice, 
Give laud to him that loveth Israel, | 
And sing his praise that shendeth David's fame, 
That put away his sin from out his sight, 
And sent his shame into the streets of Gath. 

Peele, David and Bethsabe. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To be ruined; go to destruction. 
Less the tender grasses shende. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1400. 
shendfult (shend’fil), a. [ME. schendful, schind- 
Sul; < shand, *shend, n., + -ful.] Ignominious. 
She is ful glad in hir corage, 
If she se any gret lynage 


Be brought to nought in schynful wise. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 259. 


Swuch was Godes death ο rode —pinful and shendful 
ouer alle othre. Ancren Riwle, p. 356. 
shendfullyt (shend’ful-i), adv. [ME. schendful- 
liche ; < shendful + -ly2.] Ignominiously; mis- 
erably; shamefully. 
Spec hire scheome schendfuliche. Ancren Riwile, p. 316. 


As the bible telleth, 
God sende to seye,that Saul schulde dye 
And al his seed for that sunne schend/fulliche ende. 
Piers Plowman (A), iii. 261. 


The enemyes of the lande were shendfully chasyd and 
utterly confounded. Fabyan. 
shendshipt (shend’ship), πα. [< ME. shend- 
shipe, schendschip, schenschip, schenship, schen- 
chip, schendshepe; < shand, *shend,n., + -ship.] 
Shame; punishment; injury; harm. 


shepherd 


And thair schendschepe salle be mare. 
Than ever had any man here in thoght. 
Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1.7146. 


To much defouled for shendshipe that man is worthy to 
ave. P Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


shenet, a. and. A Middle English form of 
sheenl, 

Shenshai (shen’shi), »,. A member of one of 
the two sects into which the Parsees of India 
are divided. Compare Aadmee. 

shentt. Preterit and past participle of shend. 

she-oak (shé’6k),. [Cf. she-pine.] One of va- 

*rious shrubs and trees of the peculiar, chiefly 


Australian, genus Casuarina. They are without 
true leaves, the place of these being supplied by whorls of 
slender deciduous branchlets. The latter are of an acidu- 
lous taste, and are relished by, cattle. The wood is very 
hard, excellent as fuel, and valuable for fine or coarse 
woodwork : its appearance gives to some species the name 
of beefwood. The species specifically called she-oak are 
C. stricta, the coast she-oak (sometimes, however, called 
he-oak), C. glauca, the desert she-oak, and C. suberosa, 
the erect she-oak. See Casuarina. 


Sheol (shé’6l), ». [Heb. she’dl, a hollow place, 
a cave, ¢ shd@al, dig, hollow out, excavate.] 
The place of departed spirits: a transliteration 


of the Hebrew. The original is in the authorized ver- 
sion generally rendered grave, hell, or pit; in the revised 
version of the Old Testament the word Sheol is substituted. 
It corresponds to the word Hades in Greek classic litera- 
ture and in the revised version of the New ‘Testament. 
See Λο]. Prk : 

sheolic (5116-5119), a. [< Sheol + -ic.] Per- 
taining to Sheol or hell. N. and Q., 7th. ser., 
vi. 398: | (Rare. ] | 

shepelt, ». An old spelling of sheep1, sheep?. 

shepe’t, 1. [ME., < AS. scipe, wages.] Wages; 

ire. 


In withholdynge or abreggynge of the shepe, or the 
hyre, or of the wages of servauntz. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


shepent, ». An obsolete form of na 
shepherd (shep’érd), ». [Early mod. E. also 

*shephard, shepheard, sheephérd (also as @ sur- 
name Shepherd, Sheppard, Shepard); < ME. 
scheepherde, shepherd, shephirde,  schepherd, 
schephurde, schepphirde, scheperde, schepparde, 
< AS. scedphyrde, scephyrde (= G..schafhirte), 
a keeper of sheep, shepherd (cf. sceapheorden, a 
sheepfold), < scedp, sheep, + hyrde, a herd, a 
guardian: see sheep1 and herd?.) A man who 
herds, tends, and guards sheep in. pasture; a 
pastor. 


In the Weye to Jerusalem, half a Myle fro Betheleem, 
is ο Chirche, where the Aungel seyde to the Scheppardes 
of the Birthe of Crist. Mandeville, Travels, p. 72. 


The Lord is our shepherd, and so called in more places 
than by any other name. Donne, Sermons, vii. 


Shepherd RLDES, or Hyksos, a race or dynasty probably 
of Semitic origin, who yook Memphis, and wt Poe the 
whole of Egypt tributary. ‘The conquest appears to have 
taken. place about 2200 or 2100 B. C., and dynasties. XV. 
and XVI. were probably Hyksos. Their rule in Egypt 
may have lasted from 200 to 500 years. Attempts have 
been, made to connect their expulsion with the narrative 
in the book of Exodus.—§Shepherd’s crook, a long staff 
having its upper end curved so as to form a hook, used by 
shepherds.— Shepherd’s dog, 2 variety of dog employed 
by shepherds to protect the flocks and control their move- 
ments, It is generally of considerable size, and of power- 
ful, lithe build, with the hair thick-set and wavy, the tail 
inclined to be long and having a εως eS the muzzle 
sharp, and the eyes large and bright. e collie or sheep- 
dog of Scotland is one of the best-known and most intelli- 
gent dogs of this wide-spread and useful variety.—Shep- 
herd’s flute, either a eolet.or an oboe of simple con- 
struction, such as is used by shepherds. Also shepherd’s 
pipe.—Shepherd’s plaid. Same as shepherd’s tartan,— 
Shepherda’s tartan. See tartan.—Shepherd’s wea- 
ther-glass, the pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis. Also poor- 
man’s weather-glass. These and the names shepherd 's-clock, 
-watch, -calendar, and -sundial, and John-go-to-bed-at-noon 
allude to the closing of its flowers early in the afternoon 
or at the approach of bad weather. See pim 4A 
The Good Μι a title given to Jesus Christ (John 
x.11).—The Shepherds, a fanatical sect which origi- 
nated among shepherds in northern France about 1251, 
ee for the deliverance of Louis IX, (St. Louis), who 

ad been prisoner in Egypt. The Shepherds were fiercely 
opposed to.the clergy and monks, and usurped priestly 
functions. They held possession of Paris for a while, and 
committed many outrages, especially upon the Jews. The 
movement was soon suppressed. An outbreak of mendi- 
cants similarly named took place under Philip V. in 1320, 
but this also soon came to an end. 


shepherd (shep’érd), v.t. [< shepherd, n.] 1. 
To tend or guide as a shepherd. 
-Multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 1. 


2. To attend or wait on; gallant. [Jocose.] 
Shepherding a lady. Edinburgh Rev. 
3. To watch over, as a mining claim, and estab- 
lish a right to it by doing a certain amount of 
work on it: said cones of digging small 
pits in the neighborhood of a rich deposit of 
gold; hence, to attend or hang about (a person) 
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shepherd 


on the chance of getting something out of him. 
[Slang, Australia. ] 

The speculators who sat dangling their legs in their in- 
fant pits, shepherding their c 8, awaiting with anxiety 
.. » the run of the vein, 

Percy Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 71. 


shepherd-bird (shep’ érd-bérd), η. A book- 
name of the rose-starling, Pastor roseus. See 
cut under pastor. 

shepherd-dog (shep’érd-dog), ». [< ME. schep- 
erde doge, schepphirde dogg; < shepherd + dog.] 
Same as shepherd’s dog (which see, under shep- 
herd). 

shepherdess (shep’ér-des), π. [< shepherd + 
-ess.} A woman who tends sheep; arural lass. 


She put herself into the garb of a shepherdess. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Shepherdia (she-pér’di-i), πα. [NL., named 
after John Shepherd (died 1836), curator of 
the botanie garden at Liverpool.] Nuttall’s 
name (1818) for Lepargyrea, a genus of plants, 
of the family Elzagnacez. 19 18 distinguished from 
the two other genera of the family by its τμ) ΑΣ leaves, 
and by dicecious flowers with a four-cleft, somewhat 
epherical or ovoid calyx, and a thick disk with eight lobes, 
e male flowers with eight stamens and the ovary in the 
female with one cell and one ovule. There are 3 species, 
all natives of North America, chiefly in the. western 
United States—one, Lepargyrea Canadensis, with yel- 
lowish flowers and insipid reddish fruit, extending east to 
Maine, They are small shrubs covered with a silvery or 
rusty shining scurf, and bearing petioled oblong and 
entire leaves, small flowers in short spikes or racemes, 
and numerous fleshy berries (each formed of the thick- 
ened calyx) persistent. around the true fruit, which is a 
small achene. J. argentea, the buffalo-berry, also known 
as rabbit-berry and beefsuet-tree, is an abundant spiny 
shrub found from Kansas and Nevada to Hudson’s Bay ; 
its branches are covered in autumn with clusters of scar- 
let berries of the size of currants, containing an edible 


acid and mealy pulp. 
shephordish (shep’ér-dish), a. [< shepherd + 
-ish!,] Resembling a shepherd; suiting a shep- 
-herd; pastoral; rustic. 
The fair Pamela . . . had. . . taken on shepherdish ap- 
parel, which was of russet cloth. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
shepherdism (shep‘ér-dizm), πι.  [< shepherd + 
~ism.] Pastoral life or occupation. [Rare.] 
shepherdling (shep’érd-ling), n. αρ 
also. shephardling, shepheardling ; < shepherd 
-ling1.] A little or young shepherd. [Rare.] 
The Fourth ’s another valiant Shepheardling, 
That for a Cannon takes his silly sling, 
And to a Scepter turns his Shepheards staff, 


Great Prince, great Prophet, Poet, Psalmograph. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 


On.a hillock thou mayst sing 
Unto a handsome shephardling. 
τος Herrick, To His Muse. 
shepherdlyt (shep’érd-li), a. [< shepherd + 
ας Pastoral; rustic. η) 
Their poems were named Eglogues or shepheardly talke. 
νι Prtteb hate. rte of Eng. Poesie, p. 20. 
shepherd’s-bag (shep’érdz-bag), ». Same as 
shepherd’ s-purse. | 
shepherd’s-club (shep’érdz-klub),n. The com- 
mon mullen, Verbascum Thapsus. See cut un- 
der mullen. [Eng.] 
shepherd’s-cress (shep’érdz-kres),n. A dwarf 
European cruciferous plant, Teesdalia nudi- 
caulis. [Prov. Eng.] 
shepherd’s-joy (shep’érdz-joi), n. A plant of 
one or two species, forming the liliaceous genus 
Geitonoplesium, found in Australia, New Cale- 
donia, and the Pacific isl- Ri 5 
ands. It is an evergreen 
twiner climbing to a con- 
siderable height, bearing 
purplish-green flowers in 
cymes. _[Australia. ] » 
ο μονο s-knot  (shep’- 
érdz-not), n. The herb 
tormentil, Potentilla erec- 


’ 


ta. ) | : 
Shep Hand, Bins We (shep’- ef 
ér 


-mér’tl), n. See Rus- λ 


cus. 
shepherd’s-needle (shep’- Y 
érdz-né’dl), π. Same as ‘a 


lady’s-comb. » 
ee ider  (shep’- ὃν if 
érd-spi’dér), n. A harvest- Oe αό 
man .or daddy-long-legs; a Vg 
any phalangiid. sy Kean, - 
akey erd’s-pouch (shep’- & ή ie See 
érdz-pouch), m. Same as pi vith Flowers and 
shepherd 8-pUurseé. Fruits of Shepherd’s-purse 


(Bursa Bursa-pastoris). 
a, a flower; 4, a pod. 


shepherd’s-purse (shep’- 
érdz-pérs), n. A common 
cruciferous weed, Bursa Bursa-pastoris. τι 
has a cluster of toothed or pinnatifid root-leaves, and a 
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short stem with longer wiry branches upon which small 
white flowers are racemed. ‘These are followed by flat 
obcordate-triangular pods, suggesting the common name, 
The plant has been used as an antiscorbutic and in hema- 
turia. It has also been called shepherd’s-pouch or -bag, 
caseweed, clappede-pouch, mother’s-heart, etc. 

shepherd’s-rod (shep’érdz-~rod), n. A small 
kind of teasel, Dipsacus pilosus, growing in Ku- 
rope. 

shepherd’s-staff (shep’érdz-staf), n. 
shepherds-rod. _ 

she-pine (shé’pin), Ns 
Australian conifer, Nageia elata. 

Sheppey argentine. See argentine and pearl- 
sid 


Same as 


6. 

sheppickt (shep’ik), ». [Also sheppeck; a var. 
of sheep-pick.| A kind of hay-fork.  Nares. 

sheppy (shep’i), .; pl. sheppies (-iz). [Also 
sheppey; ef. shepen, shippen.) A. sheep-cote ; 
a sheep-shed. 

I took the two finest and heaviest [sheep], and with one 
beneath my right arm, and the other beneath my left, I 
went straight home to the upper sheppey, and set them in- 
side and fastened them. 

| R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xiii. 
shepstare (shep’star), ». [Also shepster, chep- 
ster; < sheep! + stare?.| The starling, Sturnus 
vulgaris. Corspate sheep-rack, 2. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sometime I would betray the byrds 
E svat ein προ αμ... 
specia. . 
When thicke in ουσ flye. 
Googe, Eglogs, vi. (Davies.) 
shepstarling (shep’stir’ling),n. Same as shep- 
stare. 

shepster}} (shep’stér), n. [<sheep1 + -ster.] A 
sheep-shearer. Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) 

shepster? (shep’stér), π. Same as shepstare. 

shepster}, η. See shapester. 

Sherardia (shé-rir’di-&), ». [NL. (Dillenius, 
1719), named after W. Sherard (1659-1728), an 
English botanist.] A genus of sympetalous 
plants, of the family Rubiacezx and tribe 
Galiez, having lanceolate and. persistent 
calyx-lobes, subsessile flowers surrounded by 
an involucre, and a two-branched style and 

capitate stigma. It has a funnel-shaped corolla with 
four ovate spreading lobes, four stamens, and a two- 
celled ovary containing two ovules and ripening into twin 
nutlets. The only species, S. arvensis, the field-madder, 
also known as spurwort, is a native of Europe and the 
Mediterranean region from Persia westward. It is a slen- 
der, roughish, and procumbent herb, with four-angled 
branches, and lanceolate prickly-pointed leaves four or 
six inawhorl. The pink or blue flowers are borne in clus- 
ters surrounded by an involucre formed of united bracts. 

sherbet (shér’ bet), η. [Formerly also scherbet, 
sherbert, zerbet; < Turk. sherbet = Pers. Hind. 
sharbat, < Ar. sharbat, a drink, sip, beverage, 
syrup, < shariba, he drank. Cf. sorbet, a doub- 
let of sherbet, and shrub2, shrab, syrup, from 
the same Ar. souree.] 1. A favorite cooling 
drink of the East, made of fruit-juices diluted 
with water, and variously sweetened and fla- 
vored. Itis cooled with snow when this can be 
rocured.— 2, A.water-ice, variously flavored. 
erbetlee (shér’bet-16), ». A seller of sher- 
bet; especially, an itinerant sherbet-seller in 
the streets of a Levantine city. 

sherbetzide (shér’ bet-zid), ». An itinerant ven- 
der of sherbet, syrup, ete., in Eastern towns. 

sherd (shérd), π. Same as shardT, 

sherel}, v. and π. A Middle English form of 
shearl, sheer!, sheer3, 

shere?+ (shér), ». In minting, the deviation 
from standard weight permitted by law, now 
called the:vemedy. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 482. 

shereef, . See sherif. 

shereefee (she-ré’fé),n. [Ar.*sharifi, cf. ashrafi, 
a counter of gold, < sharif, noble: see sherif.. Cf. 
noble, the name of an English coin.] A gold 
coin formerly current in Egypt and Turkey, of 
the value of 9s. 4d. English (about $2.24). Also 
called altoon. 

shere-grasst, η. 
grass. 

sheregrig (sher’i-grig), n. [Arabic shirikrak 
ως] A bird, defined by Johnson (Arabic 
and Persian Dict., 1852) as a magpie. Lane 
(Arabic Lexicon, 1863) calls it a woodpecker. The same 
as Hebrew sharakrak, a bird which, according to.the Tal- 


mudists, will announce by its hissing the coming of the 
Messiah. James Platt, Jr., in N. and Q., 9th ser., X. 4. 


shereman, η. A dialectal form of shireman. 
Shere Thursdayt.. See Sheer Thursday. 


sherif, shereef (she-réf’), n. [Also sheriff, sche- 


An obsolete form of shear- 


x rif, sherrife, cherif; = ¥'. chérif = Sp. jerife = 


Pe. xarife, xerife, cherif, a sherif (cf. Sp. xarifo, 
adorned, well-dressed), = Turk. sherif = Hind. 
sharif, noble, illustrious, a prince, a descendant 
of Mohammed, = Pers. sharif, noble, < Ar. sha- 





sheriff 2, η. 
sheriffalty (sher’if-al-ti), n. . [< sheriff + -alty, 


sheriffalty 


We, lofty, noble, applied to the descendants of 
ohammed through his daughter Fatima, wife 
of Ali; ef. sharaf, elevation, nobility, sharfa, a 
pinnacle, οἴο.] 1. A descendant of Mohammed 
through his daughter Fatima. 

The relations of Mahomet, called in Arabie Sherif or 
noble, by the Turks Emir or prince, have the priviledge 


of being exempt from appearing before any judge but 
their own head. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 171. 


2. A prince orruler; specifically, the chief ma- 


[Cf. she-oak.} A large ygistrate of Mecca. 
sheriff! (sher’if), n. 


[Also sometimes in the 
restored or explanatory form shire-reeve ; also 
sometimes contracted shrieve, early mod. E. 
sheriffe, schereff, shireeve, ete., < ME. shereve, 
scherreve, shireve, shirreve, schyreve, schirreve, 
syrreve (pl. shireves, schirreves, shrives), ς AS. 
scir-geréfa, ‘shire-reeve,’ ς scire, shire, + geré- 
Τα, a reeve, officer: see shire! and reevel. Cf. 
townreeve, portreeve.} The chief civil officer 
charged with administering justice within a 
county, under direction of the courts, or of the 
crown or other executive head of the state, and 
usually having also some incidental, judicial 


functions. (a) In England, the chief officer of the 
crown in every county or shire, who does all the sov- 
ereign’s business in the county, the crown by letters pat- 
ent committing the custody of the county to him alone. 
Sheriffs are appointed by the crown upon presentation of 
the judges in a manner partly regulated by law and partly 
by custom (see pricking) ; the citizens of London, however, 
have the right of electing the sheriffs for the city of Lon- 
don and the county of Middlesex. Those appointed are 
bound under a penalty to serve the office, except in speci- 
fied cases of exemption or disability. As keeper of the 
queen’s peace, the sheriff is the first man in the county, 
and superior in rank to any nobleman therein during his 
office, which he holds for a year. He is specially intrust- 
ed with the execution of the laws and the preservation of 
the peace, and for this purpose he has at his disposal the 
whole civil force of the county —in old legal phraseology, 
the posse comitatus, He has also some judicial functions, 
less extensive now than formerly. The most ordinary of 
his functions, which he always executes by a deputy called 
under-sheriff, consists in the execution of writs. The sher- 
iff performs in person such duties only as are either purely 
honorary, such as attendance upon the judges on circuit, 
or of some dignity and public importance, such as the pre- 
siding over elections and the holding of county meetings, 
which he may call at any time. 


A shirreve hadde he been and a countour. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to ο, T., 1. 359. 


Erlez of Ynglande with archers ynewe: 
Schirreves iii" schiftys the comouns. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 725. 


“Rise vp,” he seid, ‘‘thou prowde schereff.” 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child's ads, V. 5). 


The reeve of the shire had doubtless been a fiscal of- 
ficer from the beginning. It was the Sheriff who had to 
see to the King’s profit and his own in every corner of his 
shire. Ε. 4. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 294. 


(b) In Scotland, the chief local judge of a county. There 
are two grades of sheriffs, the chief or superior sheriffs 
and the sheriffs-substitute (besides the lord lieutenant of 
the county, who has the honorary title of sherif-principal), 
both hace ba dari wie by the crown. The chief sheriff, 
usually c μμ τὴ the sheriff, may have more than one 
substitute under him, and the discharge of the greater 
part of the duties of the office now practically rests with 
the sheriffs-substitute, the sheriff being (except in one or 
two cases) a practising advocate in Edinburgh, while the 
sheriff-substitute is prohibited from taking other employ- 
ment, and must reside within his county. The civil juris- 
diction of the sheriff extends to all personal actions on 
contract, bond, or obligation without limit, actions for 
rent, μα actions, etc., in which cases there is an 
appeal from the decision of the sheriff-substitute to the 
sheriff, and from him to the Court of Session. He has 
also a summary jurisdiction in small-debt cases where 
the value is not more than £12. In criminal cases the 
sheriff has jurisdiction in all offenses the punishment for 
which is not more than two years’ imprisonment. He has 
also jurisdiction in bankruptcy cases to any amount. (c) 
In the United States, except in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, sheriffs are elected by popular vote, the qualifi- 
cation being that the sheriff must be a man, of age, a citi- 
zen of the United States and of the State, and a resident 
in the county; usually he can hold no other office, and 
is not eligible for reelection until after the lapse. ofa 
limited period. In all the States there are deputy sheriffs, 
who are agents and servants of the sheriff. In New York 
and some other States there is, as in England, an under- 
sheriff, who acts in place of his chief in the latter's ab- 
sence, etc. The principal duties of the sheriff are to 
preserve peace and order throughout the county, to at- 
tend the courts as the administrative officer of the law, 
to. guard μυ and juries, to serve the process and 
execute the judgments of the courts, and to preside at 
inquisitions and assessments of damages on default.— 
High sheriff, the sheriff as distinguished from the under- 
sheriff and other deputies.— Joint sheriff, two persons 
jointly appointed sheriff, or one of such persons.— Sheriff 
of Middlesex case, a decision in 1840, noted in English 
constitutional history, on the relative powers of Parlia- 
ment,to imprison for contempt and the courts to discharge 
on habeas corpus.—S§heriff’s jury. See jury:—Sheriff 
turn, in early Eng. law, the periodical court or session 
held by a sheriff successively in the various hundreds of 
his county, at which the freeholders were bound to appear 
as a part of their service.—S§tatute of sheriffs. See 
statute. 


See sherif. 


after the equiv. shrievalty.] 1. The office or 


sheriffalty 


jurisdiction of sheriff; sheriffship; shrievalty, 
—2. Term or period of office as sheriff. 
Sir Rowland Meredith, knighted in his sheriffalty, on 


occasion of an address which he brought up to the king 
from his county. Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, viii. 


The Year after I had Twins; they came in Mr. Pent- 
weazel’s sheriffalty. Foote, Taste, i, 1. 
sheriff-clerk (sher’if-klérk), ». In Scotland, 
the clerk of the sheriff’s court, who has charge 
of the records of the court. He registers the 
judgments of the court, and issues them to the 
roper parties. 
sheriffdom (sher’if-dum), η. [< sheriff + -dom.] 
1. The office of sheriff; shrievalty. | 
Hereditary sheriffdoms. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 98. 


2. The district or territory over which a sher- 
iff’s jurisdiction extends. 
Wigtown was probably created a sheriffdom in the 13th 
century. Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 564. 
sheriffess (sher’if-es), ». [ς sheriff + -ess.] 
A female sheriff. [Rare.] 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Lord Clifford, was sheriff- 
ess of Westmoreland for many years. ‘ 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry (ed. 1871), IT. 186, note. 
sheriffhood (sher’if-hid), πα. [< ME. sheref- 
hode, shorefhode; < sheriff + -hood.]° The of- 
fice of sheriff. 7 
The furst Artycle. Weteth that we haue graunted and 
by our charter present confermed to the citezens of Lon- 
don the Shorefhode of London and of Middelsex, wyth all 
thingis and custumes that fallith to the satne sherefhold 
of London wt in the cite and wythout, by lande and bi 
water. 
Charter of London (Rich. Τ1.), in Arnold’s Chron., Ρ. 14. 


sheriff-officer (sher’if-of’i-sér),. In Scotland, 
an officerconnected with the sheriff's court, who 
is charged with arrests, the serving of pro- 
cesses, and the like. 

she t,”. [< sheriff + -ry, syncopated form 

of .]| Sheriffship. 

sheriff ip (sher’if-ship),». [< sheriff +-ship.] 
The office or the jurisdiction of a sheriff; shriev- 
alty. 

sheriff-tootht (sher’if-téth), ». A tenure by the 
service of providing entertainment for the 
sheriff at his county courts: a common tax 
formerly levied for the sheriff's diet. Wharton. 

sheriffwick (sher’if-wik), n. [« sheriff + wick, 
as in bailiwick, constablewick.] The district un- 
der a sheriff’s jurisdiction. 

sherkt, v. An obsolete form of shirk. 

shermant, ”. An obsolete form of shearman. 

shern (shérn),». Same as sharn. 

sheroot, ». See cheroot. 

sherris, η. Same as sherry. 
chaic. 

The second property of your excellent sherris is, the 

warming of the blood. Shak,, 2 Hen, ΤΥ., iv. 3. 111. 

sherris-sackt, η. See sack. 

sherrug (sher’ug), ». Same as shearhog. 

sherry (sher‘i), .; pl. sherries (-iz). [Early mod. 
E. sherris, from which, mistaken as a plural, the 
μον ig BE singular sherry was formed (cf. cher- 
ryi, peal, similarly formed from *cheris, pease}, 
ete.); abbr. of Sherris-wine (or Sherris-sack) (= 
D. Xeres-wijn = G.Xeres-wein; F vin de Xeres = 
Pg. vinho de Xerez), ς Sherris, also written Sher- 
ries (with sh for Sp. x), also Xeres, Xerez, ς Βρ. 
Xeres, now Jerez, prop. Jerez de la Frontera, 
in southern Spain, near Cadiz, where the wine 
is still made; < L. Cxsaris, gen. of Cesar, Cesar, 
after whom the town was named: see Czsar. 
Cf. Sp. Saragossa, contr. «Τι. Cesarea Augusta. ] 
1. Originally, the wine of Xeres; hence, a.gen- 
eral name for the strong white wines of the 
south of Spain, of all qualities except the low- 


est. It is a wine that is much manipulated, differences 
of color being often produced by artificial means, and avery 
large part of the exported wine being fortified with brandy 
or alcohol, and otherwise disguised. Compare amontiliado. 


I have 
Α: bottle of sherry in my power shall beget 
New crotchets in your heads, 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, i. 1. 


2. A small wine-glass of the size and form 
commonly used for sherry and similar wines. 


[Obsolete or ar- 


sherry-cobbler (sher’i-kob’lér), π. A cobbler 
made with sherry. See cobbler2, 1. 
sherry-vallies (sher’i-val“iz), n. pl. [Perhaps, 


through a F’. or Sp. form, ult. < LL, saraballa, 
sarabara, wide trousers such 8 are worn in 
the East, < Heb. (Chaldee) sarbalim (translated 
‘“‘hosen” in Dan. iii. 21).] Overalls of thick 
eloth or leather, buttoned or tied round the legs 
over the trousers as a guard against mud or 
dust when traveling on horseback; leggings. 

Western U.S.] 

ertet, » A Middle English spelling of shirt. 
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she-sole (shé’s6l), n. The whiff, a fish. [Irish.] 

shet, v. An obsolete or dialectal form: of shwtl. 

shetet. A Middle English form of shoot, sheet}. 
shetert, n. A Middle English formof shooter. 

sheth (sheth), ». The post or standard of a 
plow, which is attached at its upper extremity 
to the plow-beam, and affords below an attach- 
ment for the mold-board and land-side and in- 
directly for the plowshare. 

shethet, ». A Middle English form of sheath. 

Shetland argus. See Argus. 

Shetlander (shet’land-ér), » A native or an 
inhabitant of Shetland, a group. of islands 
lying to the north-northeast of the mainland 
of Scotland, and forming, with the Orkney Isl- 
ands, the most northerly county of Scotland. 

Shetland lace. A needle-made openwork or- 
namental trimming, like needle-point lace in 
all respects except that it is made of woolen 
yarn, and is therefore coarse and large in pat- 
tern, and capable of being made very warm. 
Shawls, scarfs, ete., are made of it. 

Shetland pony. See shelty. 

Shetland wool. See wool. 

sheuch, sheugh (shiéh or shuéh), ». [Also 
seuch, seweh; Peaks a form of sew2.] Α fur- 
row; 8 ditch; a gully. [Scotch.] 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheuch ; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 


That birk grew fair eneuch. 
The Clerk’s Twa Sons ο’ Owsenford (Child's Ballads, IT. 70). 


I saw the battle sair and teugh, 
And reekin’ red ran mony a sheugh. 
Burns, Battle of Sheriff-Muir. 


sheva (sh’vii), n. [Also shewa, shiva; < Heb. 
sheva’, shewa’, prob, same as shiv’, shaw’, evil, 
emptiness, < shé’, crash, be destroyed,}] . In 
Heb. gram.: (a) An obseure vowel-sound, simi- 
lar to or identical with that known as the neu- 
tral vowel. (b) The vowel-point representing 
such a sound. Simple sheva consists of two dots placed 
thus, +, under a letter, and represents the neutral. vowel 
or the absence of a vowel-sound after a consonant. In 
the latter capacity it is called silent sheva, in the former 
sheva mobile. Compound sheva consists of the points rep- 
resenting short a, e, and o respectively, with a simple 
sheva placed at the right (thus, => =, 77), and indi- 
cates sounds intermediate in nature between these and 
the neutral vowel. A neutral vowel in the Aryan lan- 
guages is also sometimes called sheva. 


I would suggest that the original word was προσαλακίῤω 
= προκαλκιζω (the π by labiation for g, and the second.a 
a sheva, 38 in µαλακός). Classical Rev., II. 251. 

shew (sho). An archaic form of show1, show3., 

shewbread, ”. . See showbread. 

shewellt, sewelt (sh6’-, si’el), η. 
early mod. E. also shaile, ς 
crow; στων from the root of shyl; usually 
referred to shew, showl.] A scarecrow. 

Thou [the owl] seist that gromes [men] the ifoth [take], 
And heie on rodde the anhoth [hang], 
And the to-twichet and to-schaketh 
And summe of the schawles maketh. 
Owl and Nightingale (Morris's Spec. Early Eng.), 1. 1648. 
Any thyng that is hung up is called a Sewel. And those 
are used most commonly to amaze a Deare, and to make 
him refuse to passe wher they are hanged up, 
Turberville, Booke of Hunting (ed. 1575), p. 98. 
So are these bugbears of opinions brought by great 
clerks into the world to serve as shewels to keep them 
from those faults whereto else the vanity of the world 
and weakness of senses might pull them. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
shewert, ». A Middle English form of shower?. 
shewink (shé-wingk’), n. Same as chewink. 
sheyk, sheykh, n. See sheik. 

Shiah (shé’i),n. [Also Sheeah, Sheah; = Pers. 
Hind. Ar. shi‘a, sht‘ah, orig. Ar., lit. ‘sect.’] A 
member of that division of the Mohammedans 
which maintains that Ali, first. cousin of Mo- 
hammed and husband of his daughter Fatima, 
was the first legitimate imam or successor of 
the Prophet, and rejects the first three califs of 
the Sunnis (the other great division) as usurp- 
ers. The Shiahs “are also called the Imamiyahs, be- 
cause they believe the Muslim religion consists in the 
true knowledge of the Imam or rightful leaders of the 
faithful” (Hughes, Dict. Islam). (See imam and calif.) 
They claim to be the orthodox Mohammedans, but. are 
treated by the Sunnis as heretics, The Shiahs comprise 
nearly the whole Persian nation, and are also found in 
Oudh, a province of British India ; but the Mohammedans 


of the other parts of India are for the most part Sunnis. 
Also Shiite. 


We have seen above that the Shi‘a were divided into 
several sects, each holding for one of the direct descen- 
dants of ‘Ali, and paying him the reverence due to a deity. 

Encye. Brit., XVI. 593. 

shibboleth (shib’6-leth),». [= F. schibboleth = 
G. schiboleth = Liu. scibboleth, < Heb. shibboleth, 
an ear of corn, a stream (in the case mentioned 
prob,,.used. in the, latter sense, with ref. to 


[Also sewell ; 


. schawle, a scare- g 


- *&ME. sheeld, sheelde, scheeld, sheld, scheld. 


shield 


the river Jordan), < *shdbhal, increase, flow, 
grow.]| A Hebrew word, meaning ‘ear of corn’ 
or ‘stream,’ used. by Jephthah, one of the 
judges of Israel, asa test-word by which to dis- 
tinguish the fleeing Ephraimites (who could 
not pronounce the sh. in shibboleth) from his 
own men, the Gileadites (Judges xii. 4-6); 
hence, a test-word, or the watchword or pet 
phrase of a party, sect, or school. Similarly, dur- 
ing the massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, the French be- 


trayed their nationality by inability to pronounce cor- 
rectly the Italian word cicert. 


Without πρ adjudged to death, 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 289. 


So erasperaiey were they at seeing the encouragement 
the Flemish and French tongues met with, that a general 
massacre took place of all who had the shibboleth of those 
languages Leto them. 

oldsmith, On Propagation of Eng. Language. 


Nowadays it is a sort of sibboleth and shibboleth by 
which to know whether anyone has ever visited the place 
[Tangier] to note whether he adds the final s or not. 

The Academy, July 6, 1889, p, 4. 

Shick-shack-day (shik’shak-da),. [Also Shig- 

shag-day; origin obscure.] The 29th of May, 
or Royal Oak day. Halliwell. (Local, Eng. ] 

When I was at the College School, Gloucester, some 
twenty years ago, almost every boy wore an oak-apple 
(some of which were even gilded) in his buttonhole on 
the 29th of May. Those who had not this decoration were 
called sotto voce in the school-room and yelled after in 
the grove, Shig-shag! this opprobrious ος when ut- 
tered at close quarters, being generally accompanied 
by three pinches. No boy who cared for his peace of 
mind and wished to save himself some “ nips and tweaks” 


would appear in school without at least an oak-leaf in 
honour of the day. 


5. R. Townshend Mayer, in N. and Q., 5th ser., IV. 176-7. 
shide (shid), ». [Early mod: E. ‘also shyde, 
schyde; < ME: shide, schide, schyde, < AS. seid, 
a splinter, a billet of wood (scid-weall, a paling 
fence), = OF ries. skid = OHG. scit, MHG. schit, 
G. scheit = Icel. skidh, a billet of wood, = Sw. 
skid, @ wooden shoe or sole, a skate, = Norw. 
skid, a snow-shoe, = Dan, ski, a piece of wood, 
a billet, a snow-shoe (see ski); cf, Lith. skeda, 
skedra, Lett. skaida, a splinter, Gr. σχίζα, a 
splinter (see schedule, schism); related to sheath, 
ult. from the root of shed1: see shed1. Doublet 
of skid1.). A. piece of wood;, a strip; a piece 
split off; a plank. [Old:and prov. Eng. ] 
And (he]come to Noe anon and bad hym nougt lette: 


“‘Swithe go shape a shippe of shides and of bordes,” 
Piers Plowman (Β), ix. 131. 


Both holmes, and beeches broad, and beams of ash, and 
shides of okes, 
With wedges great they clive. + an 
| Phaer’s Virgil (1600).. (Nares.) 
shie, v. See shy?. 
iel, η. Same as sheall, sheal2, 
shield (shéld), π. [Early mod. E. also sheild; « 
shelde, 
schelde, < AS. scild, scield, sceld, scyld, a shield, = 
OS. scild = OF ries. skeld =D. schild=MLG. schilt, 
LG: schild = OHG. scilt, MHG. schilt, a shield, 
G. schild, shield, coat of arms, trade-sign, = Icel. 
skjoldr (pl. skildir) = Sw. skoid = Dan. skjold, a 
shield, skilt, badge, trade-sign, = Goth. skildus, a 
shield: rootunknown, Some connect the word 
with shell and scale1, as denoting a thin piece of 
wood or metal (see shell and scale1), others with 
Ieel. skella, skjalla, clash, rattle.] 1. A frame 
or rounded plate made of wood, metal, hide, or 
leather, carried by warriors on the arm or in the 
hand, as a defense, from remote antiquity until 
the perfection of firearms rendered it more an 
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(2) Some part, place, 





shield 


arm, which passed through rings or straps on its inner 
side, or hung around the neck by a guige or strap. ‘The 
shield of the middle ages was in the tenth century very 
long, pointed at the bottom and rounded at the top. (See 
kite-shield, below.) At later periods it was changed in size 
and shape, becoming shorter and smaller, at first triangu- 
lar and afterward broad, short, and pointed. (Sse. écu, 
and tilting-shield (below).) In the fifteenth century the 
shield proper was relegated to the just, and soon after 
disappeared altogether. (for the hand-shield used for par- 
rying blows, see buckler; for the large shield used in 
sieges, see pavise.) Shields of barbarous peoples differ 
greatly in size, shape, and material: thus, those of the 
μα pa of South Africa, made of hide, are nearly six feet 
ong; those of the Mussulman nations are much smaller 
and usually round. See also cuts under buckler, enarme, 
hoplite, orle, pavise, pelta, rondache, and scutum. 


What signe is the levest 
"Το haue schape in thi scheld to scheue armes? 
William of Palerne (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 3214. 


So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
Shields urg’d on shields, and men drove men along. 
. Pope, Iliad, iv. 485. 
2. Anything that protects or is used as a pro- 


tection. (a) A movable screen, usually of steel, serving 
to protect heavy guus and the gunners while serving them. 





Six-inch Breech-loading Rifle on phe, United States Cruiser Atlanta. 
@, shield. 


A similar contrivance is used by sappers. (0) In mining, 
a framework erected for the protection of a minerin work- 
ing an adit, pushed forward as the work progresses. (ο 
In submarine work, aconstruction at the head of a tunne 

to keep back the silt or clays)as the tunnel is advanced. 
In some operations the shield is left permanently in place, 
being covered in by the brickwork that follows close be- 
hind the excavation. 


The work of excavating in the tunnel will be done with 
large steel shields, 22 feet in diameter. 
Sei. Amer., N. Β., LX. 41. 


(d) A fender-plate attached to the share of a corn-plow 
to prevent clods from rolling on to the young plants. 
E. H. Knight. (ο) In zodl.: (1) A protective or defen- 
sive plate, buckler, or 
cuirass, of some deter- 
minate size, shape, or 
ition; a scute, scu- 
um, or scutellum ; a lo- 
rica; acarapace: as, the 
shields or bucklers of a 
ganoid fish; the shields 
of a turtle, an armadillo, 
etc. See cuts under car- 
apace, leaf-roller, scale, 
armadillo, and coluber. 





or mark likened to a 


shield; athyroid forma-* Frontal Shieldof (x) European Galli- 
tion. See cut under lar- nule (Gallinula chioropus), (2) Amer- 
ynx. (f) In dressmak- ican Gallinule (Gadlinuda galeata). 
ing, a piece or strip of 
some enelion’ fabric. used to protect a dress from mud, 
perspiration, etc, : as, a skirt-shield ; an arm-shield. 
3. Figuratively, a shelter, protection, or de- 
fense; a bulwark. 

Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward. Gen. xv. 1. 


My counsel is my shield, Shak., Rich, III., iv. 3. 56, 


4. In bot., any flat, buckler-like body that is 
fixed by 2 stalk or pedicel from some part of 
the under surface, as the apothecium in certain 
lichens. (See apothecium.) Inthe Characee each of 
the eight flat disk-shaped cells composing the antheridi- 
um is called a shield. See shield-shaped. 


Some of the species [of Platanthera] .. . have curious 
contrivances, such as a chanuelled labellum, lateral shields, 
&c., compelling moths to insert their proboscides direct- 
ly in front. Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 75. 


5. In her.: (a) The shield-shaped escutcheon 
used for all displays of arms, except when 





Shields. 


a, arent, a chevron gules (that is, the field silver and the chevron 
red); 4, quarterly. first and fourth argent, a chevron gules (as in a), 
second and third gules, a cross argent (that is, the field red and the 
cross silver or white). 


borne by women and sometimes by clergy- 
men. See escutcheon and lozenge. (b) A bearing 
representing a knightly shield.—6t, A French 
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erown (in French, écw), so called from its: hav- 
ing on one side the figure of a shield. 
He was bounden in a reconyssaunce 
To paye twenty thousand sheeld anon. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s. Tale, 1. 831. 
7. The semi-transparent skin of the sides of a 
boar-pig, which is of considerable thickness, 
affording shield-like protection against the at- 
tacks of an adversary: apparently used former- 
ly to furnish a shield for burlesque or mimie¢ 
contests. N. and Q., 2d ser., X. 478. : 


He looks like a shield of brawn at Shrovetide, out of date. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humow, iv. 4. 
We will drink in helmets, 
And cause the souldier turn his blade to knives, 
To conquer capons, and the stubble goose; 
No weapons in the age to come be known 
But shield of bacon and the sword of brawn. 
Randolph, Jealous Lovers (1646). (Wares.) 


8. A breed of domestic pigeons, of which there 
are four varieties, black, red, 
blue, and _ silver.— Cephalic, 
cephalothoracic, frontal, 
shield. See the "adjectives "Rite. 
shield, the tall, long-pointed shield 
of the early middle ages.—Norman 
shield, a name given. to.the kite-shield. 
—Shield & bouche, a shield havin 
in its right side or upper right-han 
corner an opening or indentation for 
the lance or sword-blade, See bouche, 4. 
—Shield of pretense. See pretense, 
and escutcheon of pretense (under «δ- 
cutcheon).— Shield of the Passion, 8 
pretended escutcheon in which the 
attributes of the Passion are depicted 
like the bearings of a coat of arms.— 
Agree antes (a) ον as pastes, 
ore properly, a mantlet or wood- las , 
en bulwark for erossbowmen and the Κε, Nor. 


like.—Tilting-shield, a shield borne ομως ος ο σσ 


by a knight in the just or tilting-lists. 
shield (shéld),v. [Early mod. E. also sheild; < 
ME. shelden, schelden, shilden, schilden, schylden, 
scilden, < AS. scildan, scyldan, gescildan = Icel. 
skjalda, protect, guard, defend, shield; from 
the noun.] I, trans. 1. To protect, defend, or 
shelter from danger, calamity, distress, annoy- 
ance, or the like: as, to shield one from attack; 
to shield one from the sun; to shield a criminal. 
And shelde hem fro poverte and shonde. 
haucer, House of Fame, 1. 88. 
Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field, 
To see the son the vanquished father shield. 
Dryden, Awneid, x. 1135. 
οἱ. To ward off. 


They brought with them theyr usuall weedes, fitt to 
sheild the cold, and that continuall frost to which the 
had at home bene enured. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


A cobweb over them they throw, . ... 

To shield the wind if it should biow. 

Drayton, Nymphidia. 
8. To forfend; forbid; avert. [Obsolete or 
archaic. ] 

Take what yow list, God shilde that ye spare. 
haucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 286. 
God shield I should disturb devotion. 
Shak., BR. and J., iv. 1. 41. 
II. intrans. To act or serve asa shield; bea 
shelter or protection. 
That schene sayde, that god wyl schylde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 964. 
The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppressed with odds, 
Are touch’d with a desire to shield and save. — 
Byron, Don Juan, viii. 106, 
shield-animalcule (shéld’an-i-mal’kil), n. An 
infusorian of the family Aspidiscide. 
shield-backed (shéld’bakt), a. Having a ve 
large pronotum extended like a shield over the 
next two thoracic segments: specifically notin 
a group of wingless grasshoppers (Locustidz 
known in the United States as western crickets, 
as of the genera Thyreonotus and. Anabrus. J. 
H. Comstock. 

shield-bearing (shéld’bar’ing), a. In zodl., hay- 
ing a shield; scutate or scutigerous; squamate; 
loricate; cataphract. 

shield-beetle (shéld’bé’tl), π. Any coleopter- 
ous insect of the family Cossyphidz. 4. dAdums, 
Man. Nat. Hist. 

shield-belt (shéld’belt), n. In her., a guige 
used as a bearing. This is rare as an independent 
bearing, but often occurs in connection with a shield, 
which is hung by it from a boss, or held up by a sup- 

orter, human or animal, 
eld-bone (shéld’bon), π. [< ME. sheeld- 
bone ; < shicld + bonel.] A blade-bone. [Prov. 


Eng.] 





Some of his bones in Warwicke yett 
Within the castle there doe lye: 
One of his sheeld-bones to this day 
Hangs in the citye of Coventrye. 
Legend of Sir Guy. (Halliwell.) 


‘| shield-drake (shéld’drak), n. 


τν shieldrake (shél’drak), ». 


shield-toad 


shield-brooch (shéld’broch), m. A brooch rep- 
resenting a shield. Particularly—(a) A small model, 
as of an ancient buckler. (0) At the present time, a more 
elaborate composition, as of a shield surrounded by wea- 
pons, standards, or the like, 

shield-budding (shéld’bud/ing), ». Budding 
by means of a T-shaped incision, the most or- 
dinary method; T-budding. See budding, 3. 

shield-bug (shéld’bug), π. A heteropterous in- 
sect of the family Scutelleridz : so called from 
the size of the scutellum. 

shield-centiped (shéld’sen’ti-ped), n. A cen- 
tiped of the family Cermuiiide. See cut under 
Scutigeride. 

shield-crab (shéld’krab), n. Any crab of the 
family Dorippide. 

αἰθό]ά dagger (shéld’dag’ér), ». An imple- 
ment of war carried in the left hand, and serv- 
ing as a buckler and on occasion as an offensive 
weapon; specifically, a weapon used by certain 
Indian tribes, in which a pair of horns of some 
variety of antelope are secured together b 
crosspieces. It is capable of inflicting formi- 
dable wounds. 

Same as shel- 
drake. 

shield-duck (shéld’duk), n. Same as sheldrake. 

shielded (shel’ded), a. [ς shield + -ed2.] In 
zool., shield-bearing; seutigerous; cataphract; 
loricate.. See cut under pi ylloxera-mite. 

shielder (shél’dér),». [< ME. schelder; < shield 
+ -erl.] One who shields, protects, or shel- 
ters. 


shield-fern (shéld’férn), n. A fern of either 
of the genera Dryopteris and Polystichum : so 
ealled from the form of the indusium of the 
fructification. The sori or fruit-dots are roundish and 
scattered or arranged in ranks; the indusia are solitary, 
roundly peltate or kidney-shaped, fixed by the middle 
or edge.— Christmas shield-fern, an evergreen fern, 
Polystichum acrostichoides, with ririd lanceolate fronds, 
much used in decoration at Christmas-time. The pinnz 
are linear-lanceolate, somewhat scythe-shaped or half- 
halberd-shaped at the slightly stalked base, the upper 
ones only fertile. It is a native of eastern North America. 


shield-gilled (shéld’gild), a. Scutibranchiate. 
P, P. Carpenter. 
shield-headed (shéld’hed’ed), a. In zodl.: (a) 


Stegocephalous, as an amphibian. (b) Pelto- 
cephalous, as a crustacean. 
shield-lantern (shéld’lan/térn), α. A lantern 


so arranged and protected as to throw light 
through an opening in a shield outward, so that 
the bearer of the shield sees his enemy while 
unseen himself: a rare device of the later mid- 
dle.ages. 

shieldless (shéld’les), a. [< shield +. -less.] 
Without shield or protection. 

Are eunuchs, women, children, shieldless quite 


Against attack their own timidity tempts? 
Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 235. 


shieldlessly (shéld‘les-li), adv. In a shieldless 
manner or condition ; without protection. 

shieldlessness (shéld’les-nes), x. Unprotected 
state or condition. 

shield-louse (shéld‘lous), π. <A scale-insect; 
any coccid, but especially a scale of the sub- 
family Diaspine. 

shield-plate (shéld’plat), ». A plate, usually 
of bronze and circular, thought to have formed 
the umbo of a circular shield the other parts 
of which have decayed. such plates are numerous 
in graves of northern Europe ; they are often richly deco- 
ras with circular bands, spiral scrolls, and other de- 
vices, 

Same as sheldrake. 

shield-reptile (shéld’ rep’ til), n. A shielded 
or cataphract reptile; a turtle or tortoise; an 
alligator or crocodile; any member of the Cata- 
Reno J. £. Gray, Catalogue of the Shield 

eptiles in the British Museum. 

shield-shaped (shéld’shapt), a. Shaped like a 
shield, or suggesting a shield in figure; scu- 
tate; veltate; thyroid. The forms of shields being 
various, the term is equally indefinite; but in botanical 
use it means, specifically, plane and round or oval, with a 
stalk or support attached to some part of the under sur- 
face, as the leaves of Brasenia, Nelumbo, Hydrocotyle 
umbellata, the indusia of certain ferns, and the apothecia 


of many lichens. See scutate, peltate, apothecium, indu- 
stum, and cut under larynz. 


shield-ship (shéld’ship), n. A vessel fitted 
with one or more massive iron shields, each 
protecting a heavy gun or guns: a type not in 
use. Smythe. 

shield-slater (shéld’sla’tér), n. 
isopod of the genus Cassidina. 

shieldtail (shéld’tal), π. A snake of the fam- 
ily Uropeltide. 

shield-toad (shéld’téd), n. A turtle or tortoise. 


A eursorial 


shield-urchin 


shield-urchin (shéld’ér’chin), n. A elypeas- 
troid sea-urchin; an echinoid of flattened and 
irregular or circular form; especially, α mem- 
ber of the Scutellide. See cut under Clype- 
astridz. 
' shieling (shé’ling), π. Same as sheal2. 
shier, shiest (shi’ér, shi’est), a. Forms of the 
comparative and superlative of shy. | 
shift (shift), 0. [< ME. shiften, schiften, shyf- 
ten, < AS. sciftan, scyftan, divide, separate, 
D. schiften = MUG. schiften, schichten, LG. schif- 
ten, divide, separate, turn, = Icel. skipta (for 
*skifta) = Sw. skifta = Dan. skifte, divide, part, 
shift, change; cf. Icel. skifa, shive, cut in slices: 
see shive.| I, trans, 1. To divide; partition; 
distribute; apportion; assign: as, to shift lands 
among coheirs. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Witness Tyburces and Valerians shrifte, 
To whiche God of his bountee wolde shi/te 
Corones two of floures wel smellinge. 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 278. 
2. To transfer or move, as from one person, 
place, or position to another: as, to shift the 
lame; to shift one’s quarters; to shift the load 
to the other shoulder. . 
For good maner he hath from hym schifte. 
Babees Book (8. Ε. T. 8.), p. 35. 
Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii., Prol., 1. 42. 
You are a man, and men may shift affections. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 
And now supine, now prone, the hero lay, 
Now shifts his side, impatient for the day. 
Pope, Tliad, 
The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold. 
Scott, Marmion, i., Int. 
3+. To cause or induce to move off or away; 
get rid of, as by the use of some expedient. 
Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your grief, . 
Cassio came hither; I shifted him away. 
Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 79. 
Then said Christian to himself again, These beasts 
range in the night for their prey, and if they should meet 
with me in the dark how should I shift them? how should 
1 escape being by them torn in pieces? 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 116. 
4. To remove and replace with another or 
others; put off and replace; change: as, to 
shift one’s clothes; to shift the scenes on a 
stage. 
Sir, I would advise you to shift a shirt. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 1. 


It rained most part of this night, yet our captain kept 
abroad, and was forced to come in in the night to shift his 
clothes. Winthrop, Hist. New Kngland, I. 26. 


5. To clothe (one’s self) afresh or anew; change 
the dress of. . 


As it were, to ride day and night; and . . . not to have 
patience to shift me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 5. 23. 


6. To alter or vary in character, form, or other 
respect; change. 


For who observes strict pottey ® true laws 
Shifts his proceeding to the varying cause. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, i. 57; 
Every language must continually change and shift its 
form, exhibiting like an organized being its phases of 
growth, decline, and decay. 
C Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 103. 
Shift the helm. See helm1.—To shift a berth (naut.), 
to move to another place in the same harbor.— To shift 
off. (a) Todelay; defer: as, to shift of the duties of re- 
ligion. (0) To putaway ; disengage or disencumber one’s 
self of, as of a burden or inconvenience, 
ΤΙῃ intrans. 1. To make division or distribu- 
tion. 


x v. 18. 


Everich hath of God a propre gifte, 
Som this. some that, as hym liketh to shifte. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 104. 
2. To change. (a) To pass into a different form: give 

place to something different: as, the scene shifts. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 157, 
If. . . the ideas of our minds . . . constantly change 
and shift in a continual succession, it would be impossi- 
ble, may any one say, for a man to think long of any one 
thing. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xiv. § 13. 
(0) Tochange place, position, direction, or the like ; move. 
Most of the Indians, perceiving what they went about, 
shifted overboard, and after they returned, and killed such 
as remained. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 146. 
Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of the 
fashion. hak., Much Ado, iii. 8. 151. 
You vary your scene with so much ease, and shift from 
court to camp with such facility.. Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 


Here the Baillie shifted and fidgeted about in his foals 
ott. 


The wind hardly shifted a point during the passage. 
1. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 286. 
(ο) To change dress, particularly the under-garments. 
When from the sheets her lovely form she lifts, 
She begs you just would turn you, while she shifts. 
Young, Love of Fame, vi. 42. 
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3. To use changing methods or expedients, as 
in a ease of difficulty, in earning a livelihood, 
or the like; adopt expedients; contrive in one 
way or another; do the best one can; seize 
one expedient. when another fails: as, to shift 
for a living; to shift for one’s self. 

And dressed them in redynes with suche thynges as 
they thought shuld best releue them and helpe theym at 
the shore to saue theyr lyues, and wayted for none other, 
but euery man to shyfte for his escape as Almyghty God 
wolde yeue theym grace. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 60. 
I must shift for life, 
Though I do loathe it, 
Beau. and ΕΠ., Philaster, iv. 3. 

After receiving a very indifferent education, she is left 
in Mrs. Goddard's hands to shijt as she can. 

Jane Ausien, Emma, viii. 


4, To pick up or make out a livelihood; man- 
age to succeed. 
She that hath wit may shift anywhere. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 


Every man would be forced to provide winter fodder for 
his team (whereas common garrons shift upon grass the 


year pene ! 
Sir W. Temple, Advancement of Trade in Ireland. 


5. To practise indirect methods. 
All those schoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 


yet better teach all their iollowers to shift than to resolve 
y their distinctions. Raleigh. 


6, In playing the violin or a similar instrument, 
to.move the left hand from its βγεί or original 
position next to the nut.—To shift about, to turn 
quite round toa contrary side or opposite point ; vacillate. 
—To aa for one’s gelf, to take care of or provide for 
one’s self. | 


I will be cheated. . . . Not in grosse, but by retaile, 
to try mens severall wits, and so learne to shit for my- 
selfe in time and need be. 

Brome, The Sparagus Garden, ii. 3. 

Let Posterity shift for itsel/. 

" Congreve, Way of the World, i. 1. 


= Syn. 2. To vary, veer chop. 

Shift (shift), n. és ME. shift, schift = Icel. skipti 
(for *skifti) = Sw. Dan. skifte, a division, ex- 
change, shift; see shift, v.] 1. Change; altera- 
tion or variation in kind. character, place, posi- 
tion, direction, or the like; the substitution of 
one thing, kind, position, direction, or the like 
for another. 

He had shifte of lodgings, where in euery place his host- 


esse writte vp the wofull remembrance of him. 
Greene, Groatsworth of Wit. 
Languages are like Laws or Coins, which commonly re- 
ceive some change at every Shi/t of Princes. . 
Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 
With the progress of the Teutonic tribes northwestward 
they came to use for each smooth mute the corresponding 
rough, for a rough the corresponding middle, for a middle 
the corresponding smooth. This first shift is believed to 
have been completed during the third century. 
F. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Gram.,, § 41. 


2. In playing the violin or a similar instru- 
ment, any position of the left hand except 
that nearest the nut. When the hand is close tothe 
nut, so that the first finger produces the next tone to that 
of the open string, it is said to be in the jirst position 
when it is moved so that the first finger falls where the 
second was originally, it is in the second position or at the 
half-shift. The third position is called the whole shift, 
and the fourth position the double shift. When the hand 
is not in the first position, it is said to be on the shift. 


3. The substitution of one thing or set of 
things for another; a change: as, a shift of 
clothes. 

They told him their comming was for some extraordinary 
tooles, and shift of apparell: by which colourable excuse 
they obtained sixe or seauen more to their confederacie. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 218. 


4. A woman’s under-garment; a chemise. 


At home they [the women at Loheia] wear nothing but 
a long shift of fine cotton-cloth, suitable to their quality. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 307, 


Having more care of him than of herself, 
So that she clothes her only with a shift. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxiii. 42. 


5. In mining, a slight fault or dislocation of a 
seam or stratum, accompanied by depression 
of one part, destroying the continuity.—6. A 
squad or relay of men who alternate with an- 
other squad or relay in carrying on some work 
or operation; hence, the time during which such 
a squad or relay works: as, to be on the day 
shift; a night shift; the day is divided into 
three shifts of eight hours each. 

Each shift comprised 1 foreman, 4 drill-men, 4 assistant 


drill-men, 1 powder-man, 1 car-man, and 2 laborers. 
Appleton’s Ann, Cyc., 1886, Ρ. 318. 


7. Turn; move; varying circumstance. 


Truth’s self, like yonder slow moon to complete 

Heaven, rose again, and, naked at his feet, 

Lighted his old life’s every shift and change. 
Browning, Sordello, vi. 


; shifting (shifting), n. 


* 


shifting 


8. An expedient, device, or contrivance which 
may be tried when others fail; a resource. 

If Paul had had other shift, and a man of age as meet 
for the room, he would not have put Timothy in the office. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T, More, etc. (Parker Soe., 1850), p, 18. 

Tl find a thousand shifts to get away. 
Shak., K. John,, ἵν. 8. 7. 

The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse 
are exceedingly diverting. 

Macaulay, Sadier’s Ref. Refuted. 


Hence—9. A petty or indirect expedient; 
a dodge; a trick; an artifice, 
Me thinkes yat you smile at some pleasaunt shift. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 82. 
I see a man here needs not live by shifts, 


When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 2. 187. 


10. Τη building, a mode of arranging the tiers 
of bricks, timbers, planks, etc,, so that the 
joints of adjacent rows shall not coincide.— 
Shift of crgps, in agri.,a change or variation in the 
succession crops; rotation of crops: as, a farm is 
wrought on the five years’ shift or the six years’ shift.— 
To make shift, to contrive; find ways and means of 
doing something or of overcoming a difficulty. 
I hope I shall make shift to go without him. 

Shak , Μ. of V., i: 2. 97. 

Acres. Odds crownsand laurels! your honour follows you 
to the grave. 

David. Now, that’s just the ο where I could make α 
shift to do without it. heridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
=§Syn. 8. Device, Resort, etc. (see expedient), stratagem.— 
9. Subterfuge, etc. (see evasion), dodge, ruse, wile, quirk. 

shiftable (shif’ta-bl), a. [< shift + -able.] Ca- 

able of being shifted or changed. 

shifter (shif’tér), n.. [< shift + -erl.] 1. One 
who shifts or changes: as, a scene-shifter.— 2t. 
Naut., a person employed to assist the ship’s 
cook in washing, steeping, and shifting the salt 
‘provisions.—3. A contrivance used in shifting. 
(a) A kind of clutch used in shifting a belt from a loose to 
a fixed pulley.. (0) In a knitting-machine, a mechanism, 
consisting of a. combination of needles or rods, serving to 
move the outer loops of a course and to put them on the 
next needles, within or without, in order to narrow or to 
widen the fabric. Ε. H. Knight. (ο) A locomotive used 
for shunting cars, _ 
4. One whois givento change; a fickle person; 
also, one who resorts to petty shifts or expedi- 
ents; one who practises artifice; a dodger; a 
trickster; a cozener. 

Go. thou art an honest shifter 11] have the statute re- 
pealed for thee. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 

He scornes to be a changeling or a shifter; he feares 

‘nothing but this, that hee shall fall into the Lord your 
fathers hands for want of reparations. 

Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 38). 
Car-truck shifter, a mechanism for facilitating the 
change of car-trucks on railroads where the gage varies, or 
where trucks are to be repaired or to be replaced by others, 

shifter-bar (shif’tér-bir), n.. In a knitting- 
machine, a bar having projections or stops 
which serve to stop one needle-carrier bolt 
while they lift the corresponding one. FH, H. 
Knight. 


shiftiness (shif’ti-nes), 1. The character of be- 


ing shifty, in any sense. 

[ς ME. schifting ; ver- 
bal n. of shift, υ.] 1. A moving or removal; 
change from one place, position, or state to an- 
other; change. 


#£lian therefore compares them to Cranes, & Aristides 
to the Scythian Nomades; alway by this shifting enioying 
a temperate season. Purchas, Vilgrimage, p. 362. 


The , . . vicissitudes and shiftings of ministerial mea- 
sures. Burke, Conciliation with America. 


2. Recourse to shifts, or petty expedients; arti- 
fice; shift. 


Nought more than subtill shiftings did me please, 
With bloodshed, craftie, undermining men. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 144, 
shifting (shifting), p.a. 1. Changing; change- 
able or changeful; varying; unstable: as, shift- 
ing winds, | 
Neither do I know how it were possible for Merchants 
in these parts to Trade by Sea from one Country to an- 
other, were it not for these shifting Monsoons. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT. iii. 23. 
The great problem of the shifting relation between pas- 
sion and duty is clear to no man who is capable of appre- 
hending it. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vii, 2. 


2. Shifty. 


Seducement is to be hindered . . . by opposing truth 
to errour, no unequal match: truth the strong, to errour 
the weak, though sly and shifting. Milton, Civil Power. 


Shifting ballast, ballast capable of being moved about, 
as λογν fea or bags of sand.— Shifting bar, in printing, 
a movable cross-bar that can be fitted in a chase by dove- 
tails, asrequired. H. H. Knight.—§Shifting beach, a beach 
of gravel that is shifted or moved by the action of the sea 
or thecurrent of ariver.—Shifting center. Sameas meta- 
center.— Shifting clause. Seeclause.— Shifting coup- 
ling. See coupling, 4/b).—Shif rail, a temporary or 
removable back to the seat of a vehicle.— use, 
inlaw. See use. 





shifting-boards (shif’ting-bordz), n. pl. 














shifting-boards 


Fore- 
and-aft bulkheads of plank put up in a ship’s 
hold to prevent ballast from shifting from side 
to side. 

shiftingly (shif’ting-li), adv. In a shifting 
manner νε shifts and changes; deceitfully. 

shiftless (shift’les), a. [< shift + -less.] 1. 
Lacking in resource or energy, or in ability to 
shift. for one’s self or one’s own; slack in de- 
vising or using expedients for the successful 
accomplishment of anything; deficient in or- 

anizing or executive ability; incapable; inef- 
cient; improvident; lazy: as, a shiftless fel- 
low. 

The court held him worthy of death, in undertaking the 
charge of a shiftless maid, and leaving her (when he might 


have done otherwise) in such a place as he knew she mus 
needs perish. inthrop, Hist.. New England, I. 290. 


He was a very friendly good-natured man as could be, 
but shiftlesse as to the world, and dyed not rich. 
Aubrey, Lives, Winceslaus Hollar. 


Her finale and ultimatum of contempt consisted in a 
very emphatic pronunciation of the word “shiftless” ; and 
by this she characterized all modes of procedure which 
had not a direct and inevitable relation to accomplish- 
ment of some purpose then definitely had in mind. Peo- 


5572 
shell: see scallop, scalp1, shelf1.] Straw. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 

shill (shil), m. απᾶ 0. <A variant of sheall. 

shill?}, υ. {. and t. [ME. schillen, skillen = OHG. 
scellan, scellen, skellen, schellen, MHG. schellen 
= Ieel. skella, skjalla = Goth. *skillan (not re- 
corded) (cf, It. squillare, ς OHG.), sound loud 
and clear, ring. Hence the adj. shill?, and the 
noun, OHG. scal, MHG. schal, G. schall, sound, 
tone (whence the secondary verb, MHG. G. 
schallen, sound, resound), and prob. also ult. 
E. onateg te To sound; shrill. Sainte Marhe- 
rete (KE. E. T. 9.), p. 19. | 

shill?+,a. [ME. shill, schille, schylle, < AS. seyll 
= MD. schel = MHG. sehel, sounding loud and 
clear, shrill: see shill2, v.] \ Shrill. 

Schylle and scharpe (var. schille, lowde), acutus, sono- 

rus. Prompt. Parv., p. 446. 
shillalah (shi-la’li), ». [Also shillelah, shillaly ; 
said to be named from Shillelagh, a barony in 
County Wicklow, Ireland, famous for its oaks; 
lit. ‘seed or descendants of Elach,’ < Ir. siol, 
seed (= W. sileu, seedling; silio, spawn), + 
Elaigh, Elach.] An oak or blackthorn sap- 


ple who did nothing, or who did not know exactly what » ling, used in Ireland as a eudgel. 


they were going to do, or who did not take the most direct 
way to accomplish what they set their hands to, were ob- 
jects of her entire contempt. 
H. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, xv. 
2, Characterized by or characteristic of slack- 
ness or inefficiency, especially in shifting for 
one’s self or one’s own. | 
Forcing him to his manifold shifts, and shiftlesse re- 
mouings. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 33. 
Yet I was frighten’d at the painful view 
Of shiftless want, and saw not what to do. 

Crabbe, Works, VII. 78. 
shiftlessly (shift’les-li), adv. In a shiftless 
shiftlessness (shift’les-nes), η. Shiftless char- 

acter or condition; lack of resource; inability 
to devise or use suitable expedients or mea- 
sures; slackness; inefficiency; improvidence, 

And there is on the face of the whole earth no do-nothing 
whose softness, idleness, general inaptitude to labor, and 


everlasting, universal 8 can compare with that 
of this worthy, as found in a brisk Yankee village. 


H., B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 29. 

shifty (shif’ti), a. [ς shift + -yl.] 1. Change- 

able; changeful; shifting; fickle; wavering: 

as, shifty principles. [Rare, ]—2. Fullof shifts; 

fertile in expedients; well able to shift for 
one’s self. 

She had much to learn in this extended sphere; and she 
was in many ways ashifty and business-like young person, 
who had early acquired a sense of responsibility. 

W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xxiii. 
3. Given to or characterized by shifts, tricks, or 
artifices; fertile in dodges or evasions; tricky. 

His political methods have been shifty and not straight- 
forward. The American, VII, 213. 

Scholars were beginning to be as shifty as statesmen. 

Fortnightly Rev., Ν. Β., XLITT. 51. 

shigram, (shi-griim’), ». [ς Marathi shighr, < 

Skt. gighra, quick.] A kind of hack gharry: 
so called in Bombay. 

I see a native ‘‘swell” pass me in a tatterdemalion shi- 
gram, or a quaint little shed upon wheels, a kind of. tray 
placed in a bamboo framework. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 146. 

Shiism (shé’izm), πα... [< Shi(ah) +,-ism.] The 

_body of principles or doctrines of the Shiahs. 

In the course of time, when the whole of Persia had 
adopted the cause of the family of ‘Ali, Shé‘ism became 
the receptacle of all the religious ideas of the Persians, 
and Dualism, Gnosticism, and Manicheism were to be 
seen reflected in it. Encyce. Brit.,; XVI. 592. 

Shiite (shé’it), n. [= F. schiite; as Shi(ah) + 
~itel.| Same as Shiah. 

Shiitic (shé-it’ik), a. [< Shiite + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the Shiahs or Shiites: as, ‘‘ Shi- 
atic ideas,” Encyc. Brit., XVII. 238. 

shikar (shi-kiir’), n. (Hind. shikar, hunting.] 
In India, hunting;,sport. Yule and Burnell. 

shikaree, shikari (shi-kiir’é), n. [Also -shi- 
karry, shekarry, shikary, chickary, chikary ; < 
Hind shikari, a hunter, sportsman, < shikar, 
hunting: see shikar.] In India, a hunter or 
sportsman. 

shiko (shik’6), ». [Burmese.] In Burma, the 
posture of prostration with folded hands as- 
sumed by a native'in the presence of a supe- 
rior, or before any object of reverence or wor- 


ship, 

shilbe, π. See schilbe, 2. 

shilf (shilf), αι. [—OHG. sciluf, MHG. G. schilf, 
sedge; prob. akin to or ult. same as OHG. 
sceliva, G. schelfe, shell or hull of fruit, G. 
schelfe, a husk, shell, paring, = D. schelp, a 


shilling (shil’ing), ». [< ME. shilling, shillyng, 
schilling, < AS. seilling, scylling, a shilling, = 
OS. OFries. skilling = D. schelling = MLG. 
schillink, LG. schilling = ΟΠ. scilline, MHG. 
schilline, G. schilling (> Icel. skillingr = Sw. Dan. 
skilling) = Goth. skilliggs, a shilling (ef. OF. 
schelin, escalin, eskallin, F. escalin = Sp. chelin 
= It. scellino = OBulg. skiilenzt, sklenzi, a eoin, 
= Pol. szelang, a shilling, = Russ. shelegu, a 
counter, ς Teut.); prob. orig. a ‘ringing’ piece, 
with suffix -ing? (as also in farthing and orig. in 
penny, AS. pening, etc.), < Goth. *skillan=OHG. 
scellan, ete., E. (obs.) shill, ring: see shill?, 0. 
According to Skeat (cf. Sw. skilje-mynt = Dan. 
skille-mynt, small, i. e. ‘divisible,’ change or 
money), < Teut.  skil (Ieel. skilja, ete.), divide; 
+ -lin i, as in AS. feorthling, also peered, 
a farthing.] 1.,A coin or money of account, 
of varying value, in use among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and other Teu- . 
tonic, peoples.— 2. 
An English silver 
coin, first issued by 
Henry VII., in whose 
reign it weighed. 144 


grains. The coin has 
been issued by succeed- 
ing English rulers. The 
shilling of Victoria 
weighs 87.2727 grains 
troy. Twenty shillings 
are equal to one pound 
(£1 = $4.84), and twelve 
ence to one shilling 
about 24 cents). (Ab- 
breviated s., sh.) At. the 
time when the decimal 
ery was adopted by 
the United States, the 
shilling or twentieth part 
of the pound in the cur- 
rency of New England 
and Virginia was equal to 
one sixth of a dollar; in 
that of New York and 
North Carolina, to one 
eighth of, a dollar; in 
that of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, ve two . 
teenths of a dollar; and - shilling of Henry VIII.— British Mu- 
in that of South Carolina een (Sice of otigingl:) a 
and Georgia, to three 
fourteenths of adollar. Reckoning ny he shilling is still 
not uncommon in some parts of the United States, espe- 
cially in rural New England. See also cuts under pine-tree, 
portcullis, 4, and accolated.—Boston or Bay 4 
See pine-tree money, under pine-tree.— Mexican ~ 
ling, See dit2, 7.—Seven-shilling piece, an English gold 
coin of the value 
of seven shillings, 
being the third 
part of the guinea, 
coined by George 
Ill. from 1797 
1813 inclusive, — 
Shrub-shil 8 
variety of the pine- 
tree shilling. See 
pine-tree money, un- 
der pine-tree.—To 





Obverse. Reverse. 
Seven-shilling Piece.—British Museum. 


(Size of original.) 


shilling. Seecut.—To take the shilling, or the King’s 
or Queen’s s g, in Great Britain, to enlist as a sol- 
dier by accepting a shilling from a recruiting-officer. 
Since the passing of the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act of 1879 this practice has been discontinued. 


The Queen’s shilling once being taken, or even sworn to 
have been taken, and attestation made, there was no help 
for the recruit, unless he was bought out, 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, ΤΙ. 203. 


shillyt, adv... [ME.,. schylly; ς shill2 + -ly2, 
Shri}, ylly ; y*.] 





shim? (shim), v. ¢.; 


shimet, 0. ὁ. 


shimmer! (shim’ér), v. 4. 


shimmer 
Schylly and scharply (or loudly), acute, aspere, sonore. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 446. 
shilly-shallier (shil’i-shal’i-ér), π. One who 
shilly-shallies; an irresolute person. 

O mercy! what shoals of silly shallow shilly-shallyers 
in all the inferior grades of the subordinate departments 
of the lowest walks of literature overflow all the land! 

Noctes Ambrosiane, April, 1832. 

shilly-shally (shil’i-shal’i), v. i. [Formerly 
also shilli, shalli; a variation of shally-shally, 
reduplication of shall I? a question indicating 
hesitation. Cf. shally-shally, willy-nilly.] To act 
in an irresolute or undecided manner; hesitate. 

Make up your mind what you will ask him, for ghosts 


will stand no shilly-shallying. 
"Phackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 


shilly-shally (shil’i-shal/i), adv. [Formerly 
also shill I, shallI: see the verb.] In an irreso- 
lute or hesitating manner. 

I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, because, 
when I make it, I keep it; I don’t stand shill 1, shall I 
then ; if I say 't, Tl. do’t. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 15. 

shilly-shally (shil’i-shal’i), x. [< shilly-shally, 

v.] Indecision; irresolution; foolish trifling. 
[Collog. ] 

She lost not one of her forty-five minutes in picking and 
choosing. No shilly-shally in Kate, 

De Quincey, Spanish Nun. 


The times of thorough-going theory, when. disease in 
general was called by some bad name, and treated ac- 
cordingly without shilly-shally. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xv. 

shilpit (shil’pit),a. [Origin unknown; perhaps 

connected with Sw. skdll, watery, thin, taste- 
less.] 1. Weak; washy; insipid. [Scotch.] 

Sherry ’s but shilpit drink. Scott, Redgauntlet, xx. 


2. Of a sickly paleness; feeble-looking. 
[Seotch.] 
The laird . . . pronounced her to be but a shilpit thing. 
Miss Ferrier, Marriage, xxiv. 
shily, adv. See shy 


ly. 
shim! (shim), 3. ieee also shimm ; (a) «ς 
ME. *shimme, *shime (in adj. skimmed), < AS. 
scima, shade, glimmer, = OS. scimo, a shade, 
apparition, = MD. schimme, scheme, shade, 
glimmer, dusk, D. schim, a shade, ghost, = 
MHG. schime, scheme, schim, G. schemen, a 
shade, apparition; (0) cf. AS. scima, bright- 
ness, = OS. scimo = OHG. scimo, skimo, MHG. 
schime, brightness, = Icel. skimi, skima, a gleam, 
= Goth. skeima, a torch, lantern; with forma- 
tive -ma, ¢ Teut. γ ski (ski, ski), shine, seen also 
in AS. scinan, ete., shine: see shine. Hence ult. 
shim2, shime, v., shimmer.] 1. A white spot, as 
a white streak on a horse’s face. [Ῥτου. Eng. } 
The shimm, or rase downe the face of a horse, or strake 
down the face. . 
More’s MS. Additions to Ray’s North Country Words. 
(( Halliwell.) 
2. Anignis fatuus. [Prov. Eng.] 
shim}}, v. i... Same as shime. 
shim? (shim), x. [Perhaps due to confusion of 


xshim1, in the appar. sense ‘streak,’ with shin, 


in the orig. sense ‘splint.”] 1. Broadly, in 
mach., a thin slip (usually of metal, but often 
of other material) used to fill up space caused 
by wear, or placed between parts liable to wear, 
as under the cap of a pillow-block or journal- 


box. In the latter case, as the journal and box wear and 
the journal gets loose, the removal of one or more shims 
allows the cap to be forced down by its tightening bolts 
and nuts against the journal to tighten the bearing. 


When off Santa Cruz the engines were slowed down on 
account of a slight tendency to heating shown by the 
cross-head of one of the high-pressure cylinders, and were 
finally stopped to put shim under the cross-head to re- 
lieve this tendency. New York Evening Post, May 9, 1889. 
2. Any thin piece or slip of wood or metal 
used to raise one part of any construction to 
bring it in line with another part. Used in 
stone-work, in machinery and under the ends 
of rails. Such work is called shimming.—3. A 
shim-plow (which see, under plow). 

In the isle of Thanet they are particularly attentive to 
clean their bean and pea stubbles before they plough. .. .- 
For this purpose they have invented an instrument called 
a shim, A. Hunter, Georgical Essays, IIT. x. 
ret. and pp. shimmed, ppr. 
shimming. [< shim4, n.].. To wedge up or fill 
out to a fair surface by inserting a thin wedge 
or piece of material. 

[ME. schimien, < AS. scimian, sci- 
man (= OHG. sciman), shine, gleam, < scima, 
brightness, gleam: see shim1l.| . To gleam. 

[< ME. shimeren, 
schimeren, shemeren, schemeren, ς AS. scimrian, 
scymrian (= MD. schemeren, schemelen, D. sche- 
meren = MLG. schemeren, LG. schemmeren, > G. 
schimmern = Sw. skimra), shimmer, gleam, freq. 


shimmer 


from scima, etc., shade, glimmer: see shim}, 
shime.| To shine with a veiled, tremulous 
light; gleam faintly. 

Twinkling faint, and distant far, 


Shimmers through mist each planet star. 
Scott, L, of L, M., i. 17. 


The beauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons of 
October— who ever could clutch it? 


Emerson, Misc., p. 24. 
shimmer! (shim’ér), π. [MD. schemer, schemel 
= D. schemer = G. schimmer = Sw. skimmer ; 
from the verb.] A faint or veiled and tremu- 
lous gleam or shining. 


The silver lamps... diffused... a trembling twi- 
light or seeming shimmer through the quiet μμ, 


shimmer? (shim’ér), ». [ς shim? + -er2.] A 
workman in cabinet-work or other fine wood- 
work who fills up cracks or makes parts fit by 
the insertion of shims or thin pieces. 

shimmering (shim’ér-ing), απ. [< ME. schimer- 
inge, shemering (D. schemering = MLG. schemer- 
inge, shimmering, = Dan. skumring, twilight) ; 
verbal n. of shimmer, v.] A faint and tremu- 
lous gleaming or shining. 

shimming (shim’ing), n. [Verbal η. of shim2, 
v.] The insertion of thin pieces of material to 
make two parts fit, or to fill out cracks or un- 
even places; also, the thin pieces so used. 

Shimming has been used in fitting on car-wheels when 
the wheel-seat of the axle was a little too small. 
Car-Builder’s Dict. 
shim-plow (shim’plou), ». See under plow. 
shin! (shin), π. [<« ME. shinne, schynne, shine, 

*shyne, schine, schene, scine (pl. shinnes, shines), 
ς AS. seina, scyne, shin. (scin-bdn, shin-bone), 
= MD. schene, D. scheen = MUG. schene, shin, 
shin-bone, = OHG. «scina, scena, sciena, MHG. 
schine, schin, G. schiene, a narrow slice of metal 
or wood, a splint, iron band, in OHG. also a 
needle, prickle (MHG. schinebein, G..schienbein, 
shin-pone), = Sw. skena, a plate, streak, tire 
(sken-ben, shin-bone), = Dan. skinne, a splint, 
band, tire, rail (skinne-been, shin-bone)}; orig. 
appar. a thin piece, a splint ‘of bone or metal. 
Hence (ς OHG.) It..schiena, the backbone, = 
Sp. esquena, spine of fishes, = Pr. esquina, es- 
quena = OF. eschine, Β'. échine, the backbone, 
the chine; It. schiniera, a leg-piece: see chine?, 
which is thus a doublet of shin!. Perhaps akin 
to skin: see skin.] 1. The front part of the 
human leg from the knee {ο the ankle, along 
which the sharp edge of the shin-bone or tibia 
may be felt beneath the skin. 

And Shame shrapeth his clothes and his shynes wassheth. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 423. 


But gret harm it was, as it thoughte me, 
That on his shinne [var, schyne] a mormal hadde he: 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 386. 
I shall ne’er be ware of my own wit till I break my 
shins against it. hak., As you Like it, ii. 4. 60. 
Mugford led the conversation to the noble lord so fre- 
quently that Philip madly kicked my shins under the ta- 
ble. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 
Hence— 2. The shin-bone.—3. The lower leg; 
the shank: as, a shin of beef.—4. In ornith., the 
hard or scaly part of the leg of a bird; the shank. 
See ος se [An incorrect use.]—5. In 
entom., the tibia, or fourth joint of the leg. Also 
called shank. See cut under cora.—6. A fish- 
late. 
in! (shin), v.; pret. and pp. shinned, ppr. shin- 
ning. [< shinl, n.] I, intrans. 1. To use the 
shins in climbing; climb. by hugging with arms 
and legs: with up: as, to shin up a tree. 
Nothing for it but the tree; so Tom laid his bones to it, 
shinning up as fast as he could. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 9. 
2. To go afoot; walk: as, to shin along; to 
shin across the field. 
I was up in a second and shinning down the hill 
Mark Twain, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, iv. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To climb by grasping with the 
arms and legs and working or pulling one’s self 
up: as, to shin atree.— 2, To kick onthe shins. 
A ring! give him room, or he'll shin you — stand clear! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 351. 
shin? (shin), ». ([Chin.-Jap.] A god, or the 
gods collectively; spirit, or the spirits; with a 
capital, the term used by many Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, and universally among Prot- 
estant Christians in Japan, for the Supreme 
Being; God. (See kami.) Sometimes the ad- 
jective chin, ‘true,’ is prefixed in Chinese. See 
Shangti and Shinto. 
shinbaldet, ». [ME., also schynbawde; < shin 
+ -balde, appar. connected with bield, protect.) 
In medieval armor, same as greavesi. 
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shin-bone (shin’ bon), ». [< ΜΕ. schynbone, 
skinbon, ς AS, scinban (= D. scheenbeen = MLG. 
schenebein = MHG. schinebein, G. schienbein = 
Sw. skenben = Dan. skinnebeen), < scina, shin, + 
ban, bone: see shinl and bonel.| Thetibia. See 
cuts under crus, fibula, and skeleton. 
I find I am but hurt 
In the leg, a dangerous kick on the shin-bone. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, ii. 
shin-boot (shin’bét), Λ. A horse-boot with a 
long leather shield, used to protect the shin of 
a horse from injury by interference. 
shindig (shin’dig), π. [Cf. shindy.] A ball 
or dance; especially, a dance attended with a 


shind oe uproar and rowdyism. —[West- 
ern Ὁ. 8. 
shindlet (shin’dl), m. [Early mod. E. also shin- 


del; < ME. *shindel, found only in the corrupted 
form. shingle (> mod, E. shingle), prob. ς AS. 
*scindel (which, however, with the other LG. 
forms, is not recorded, the notion being gener- 
ally expressed by AS. tigel, ete., tile, also of L. 
origin) = OHG., scintila, MHG. G. schindel, a 
shingle, splint (ef. Serv. shindra, also simla, 
Bohem. shindel, Upper Sorbian shindzhel = 
Little Russ. shyngla = Hung. zsindel = Turk. 
shindere, a shingle, < G.), ς LL. seindula, a 
shingle, wooden tile, a dim. form, prob. orig. 
identical with *scidula, written schedula, a leaf 
of paper (> ult. E. schedule), dim. of L. scida, 
written scheda,a strip of papyrus, schidia, a 
chip, splinter, < scindere, split, cleave: see scis- 
sion and shide, and ef, schedule, where the ir- 
regularities in this group.of L. words, due to 
confusion with the Gr. σχίζα, ete., are explain- 
ed. The LL. ML. scindula,.a, shingle (cf,.Gr. 
σχινδαλαμός, a shingle), may, however, be merely. 
a later form, simulating scindere, split, of L. 
scandula (> It. dial..scandola = Ε'. échandole), a 
shingle, which is usually referred to scandere, 
climb (in ref. to the ‘steps’ which the over- 
lapping shingles form), but which is more prob. 
a perverted form of scindula, which in turn was 
prob. orig. *scidula. Hence, by a perversion 
which took place in ME., the now. exclusive 
form shingle!, q. v.] 1. A shingle. Minsheu. 
The bourds or shindles of the wild oke called robur be of 
all others simply the best. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 10. 
2. A roofing-slate. | 
shindlet (shin’dl), v. t. -[< shindle, n. Cf. shin- 
gle, v.]. To cover or roof with shingles., Hol- 
and, 
shindy (shin’di), πι: pl. shindies (-diz). (Cf. 
shinty, shinny, shindig.| 1. The game of shinny, 
hockey, or bandy-ball. [U,S.]—2. A row, dis- 
turbance, or rumpus: as, to kick up a shindy. 
[Slang. ] 


»You may hear them for miles kicking up their wild 


shindy. Barham, Ingoldsby ends, ΤΙ. 101. 
I’ve married her. And I know there will be an awful 
shindy at home. hackeray, Pendennis, xxii. 


We usen’t to mind a bit of a shindy in those times; if a 
boy was killed, why, we said it was “‘his luck,” and that it 
couldn’t be helped. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Ireland, I. 429. 
shine! (shin), v.; pret. and pp. shone, ppr. shin- 
ing (shined, pret. and pp., is obsolete or vulgar). 
[< ME. shinen, schinen, schynen (pret. shon, shoon, 
schoon, schon, schone, schane, pp. shinen), < AS. 
scman (pret. scdn, pl. scinon, pp. scinen) = OS. 
skinan = OF ries. skina, schina = D. schijnen = 
MLG. schinen, LG. schinen=OHG. senan, MHG. 
schinen, G. scheinen = Icel. skina = Sw. skina = 
Dan.. skinneé = Goth. skeinan, shine; with pres- 
ent-formative -na, ς Teut. γ ski, shine, whence 
also ult. E. shim, shime, shimmer1, ete., also E. 
(obs.) shire2, and sheer1, bright; etc.; prob. akin 
to Gr. σκιά, a shadow (whence ult. E. squirrel), 
oxipov, sunshade, parasol.] J, intrans. 1. To 
send forth or give out light or brightness, lit- 
erally or figuratively: as, the sun shines by day, 
the moon by night. | 
But ever the sone shyneth ryght cler and hote. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p: 21. 

After which long night, the Sunne of Righteousnesse 
shone unto the Syrians. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 86. 

If the Moon shine they use but few Torches, if not, the 
Church is full of light. Dampier, Voyages, I. 127. 


Ye talk of Fires which shine but never burn; 
In this cold World they’ll hardly serve our Turn. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Answer to the Platonicks. 


2. To present a bright appearance; glow; 
gleam; glitter. 
His heed was balled, that schon as eny glas. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol to C. T. (ed. Morris), ]. 198, 


A dragon,... 
Whose scherdes shinen as the sonne. 
Gower, Conf, Amant., IIT. 68. 


shine 


His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 621. 
The walls of red marble shined like fire, interlaid with 
gold, resembling lightning. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 457. 


3. To beam forth; show itself clearly or con- 


spicuously; be noticeably prominent or bril- 
hant. | 


In this gyfte schynes contemplacyone. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 12. 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear as in no face with more delight. 
Milton, Sonnets, xviii. 


4. To excel; be eminent, distinguished, or con- 
spicuous: as, to shine in society, or in conver- 
sation; to shine in letters. 


This proceeds from an ambition to excel, or, as the term 
is, to shine in company. Steele, Tatler, No, 244. 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of war, 
To shine in councils, and in camps to dare. 
Pope, Iliad, ix. 571. 


5+. To present a splendid or dazzling appear- 
ance; make a brave show. : 


He made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 54. 
Some put on the gay green robes, 
And some put on the brown; 
But Janet put on the scarlet robes, 
To shine foremost through the town. 
Fair Janet (Child’s Ballads, IT. 90). 
To cause(or make) the face toshinet, to be propitious. 
The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee, Num. vi. 25. 
To shine up to, to attempt to make one’s self pleasing 


to, especially as a possible suitor; cultivate the admira- 
we των preference οἳ: as, to shine up to a girl. [Low, 


Mother was always hecterin’ me about gettin’ married, 
and wantin’ I should shine up to this likely girl and that, 
and I puttin’ her off with a joke. 

The Congregationalist, Feb..4, 1886. 
=§yn. 1. To radiate, glow. \ Shine differs from the words 
compared under glare, v., in that it generally stands for a 

-steady radiation or emission of light. It is with different 
thoughts of the light of the fixed stars that we say that 
they shine, sparkle, gleam, or glitter. 

' TI. trans. To cause to shine. (a) To direct or 

‘throw the light of in such a way as to illuminate some- 
thing; flash: as, the policeman shone his lantern up the 
alley. (9) Το put a gloss or polish on, as by brushing or 
scouring: as, to shine shoes; to shine a stove. \[Colloq.] 

And thou hintest withal that thou fain would’st shine 

. . « These bulgy old boots of mine. 

C. 5. Calverley, The Arab. 

To shine deer, to attract them with fire by night for the 

purpose of killing them. The light shining on theireyes 

makes them visible in the darkness to the hunter. . See 
jack-lamp, 2. 

shine! (shin),n. [= OS. sem, skin =D. shijn 
= OHG. scin, schin, MHG. schin, G. schein = 
Ieel. skin = Sw. sken = Dan. skin; from the 
verb.] 1, Light; illumination. 

The, Earth her store, the Stars shall leave their measures, 
The Sun his shine. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, Η1., The Handy-Crafts. 


Ashtaroth... 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine. 
rt’ Milton, Nativity, 1. 202. 
2. Sunshine; hence, fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, or rain or shine. 
Their vales in misty shadows deep, 


Their rugged peaks in shine. 
Whittier, The Hilltop. 


8. Sheen; brilliancy; luster; gloss. 


The. shine of armour bright. 
Sir J. Harington, trof Ariosto, xxxvii. 15. (Nares.) 
He that has inured his eyes to that divine splendour 
which results from the beauty of holiness is not dazzled 
with the glittering shine of gold. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 


4, Brightness; splendor; irradiation. 


Her device, within a ring of clouds, a heart with shine 
about it. | B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
That same radiant shine — 
That lustre wherewith Nature’s nature decked 
Our intellectual part. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, vii..8. 
This addition 
Of virtue is above all shine of state, 
And will draw more admirers. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, v. 1. 
5. A fancy; liking: as, to take a shine to a per- 
son, [Low, U.8.]—6. A disturbance; a row; 
arumpus; ashindy. [Slang.] | 
I’m not partial to gentlefolks coming into my place, ... 
there ’d be a pretty shine made if I was to go.a wisiting 
them, I think. Dickens, Bleak House, lyii. 


7. Atrick; a prank:,as, to cut up shines. [Low, 
U.S avt % | 

She needn’t think she’s goin’ {ο come round me with 
any ο) her shines, going over to Deacon ον with ly- 
ing stories about me. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 235. 


To take the shine out of, to cast into the shade; out- 
shine; eclipse. [Slang.} 


Dryden. 








Shiner (shi’nér), η. 


‘shingle! (shing’¢l), n. 


shine 


As he goes lower in the scale of intellect and manners. 
so also Mr. Dickens rises higher than Mr. Thackeray — 
his hero is greater than Pendennis, and his heroine than 
Laura, while “my Aunt” might, alike on the score of ec- 
centricities and kindliness, take the shine out of Lady Rock- 
minster. 

Phillips, Essays from the Times, II. 989. (Davies.) 

shine?t (shin), a. [A var. of sheen}, simulating 

shine!.] Bright or shining ;. glittering. 

These warlike Champions, all in armour shine, 
Assembled were in field the chalenge to define. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1V. iii. 3. 

[< shine! + -erl.] 1. One 

who or that which shines. Hence—2. A coin, 

especially a bright coin; a sovereign. [Slang. ] 

Sir George. He can’t supply me with a shilling. ... 


Loader. . . . Toletalord of lands want shiners! "88 a 
shame. . Foote, The Minor, ii. 

Is it worth fifty shiners extra, if it’s safely done from 
the outside? Dickens, Oliver Twist, xix. 
3. One of many different:small American fresh- 
water fishes, mostly cyprinoids, as minnows, 
which have shining, glistening, or silvery scales. 


(a) Any species of Notropis, as N. cornutus, the redfin or 
dace. (0) A dace of the genus Leuciscus, as L. elongatus, 
the red-sided shiner. (c) Any member of the genus Note- 
migonus, more fully called golden shiner, as N. chrysoleu- 





Shiner or Silverfish (Votemtigonus chrysoleucus). 


cus, one of the most abundant and familiar cyprinoids 
from New England to the Dakotas and Texas. ‘Thisis re- 
lated to the fresh-water bream of England, and has a com- 
pressed body, with a moderately long anal fin (having 
about thirteen rays), and a short dorsal (with eight rays). 
The color is sometimes silvery, and in other cases has gold- 
en reflections, (d) A surf-fish or embiotocoid of the genus 
Abeona, as A. minima and A, aurora; also, the surf-fish 
Cymatogaster aggregatus. (e) The young of the mackerel. 
Day. [Scotch.] ὶ : ἱ 
4. In angling, a hackle used in making an arti- 
ficial fly.—5, A fishtail, silvertail, or silver- 
fish; any insect of the genus Lepisma. See cut 
under silverfish._Blunt-nosed shiner. Same as 
horse-fish, 1.—Wilky-tailed shiner. See milky-tailed. 
shinesst, π. An obsolete form of shyness. 
shing (shing), x. [Chin.] A Chinese measure of 
capacity, varying from about a pint to about 
& quart. 
[< ME. shingle, shyngyl, 
shyngul, scingle, single, a corruption of shindle, 
shindel: see shindle. The cause of the change 
is not obvious; some confusion with singlel, α., 
or with shingle?, orig, *single, or with some OF . 
word, may be conjectured. It is noteworth 
that all the words spelled shingle (shingle}, 
shingle?, shingles) are corrupted in form.] 1. 
A thin piece of wood having parallel sides and 





a, block prepared for splitting or sawing into shingles; 5, shingles 
as bunched for market; ς, a shingle; α, plain shingles laid on a 
roof; ¢, fancy shingles laid. 


being thicker at one end than the other, used 
like a tile or a. slate in covering the sides and 


roofs of houses; a wooden tile. In the United 
States shingles are usually about 6 inches in width and 18 
inches long, and are laid with one third of their length 
to the weather —that is, with 12 inches of cover and 6 
inches of lap. 


Shyngle, whyche be tyles of woode suche as churches 
and steples be covered wyth, Scandulz, Huloet. 


The whole house, with its wings, was constructed of the 
old-fashioned Dutch shingles— broad, and with unround- 
ed corners. Poe, Landor’s Cottage. 

Another kind of roofing tile, largely used in pre-Norman 
times and for some centuries later for certain purposes, 
was made of thin pieces of split wood, generally oak; 
these are called shingles. Encye. Brit., X XIII. 388, 
2. A small sign-board, especially that of a pro- 
fessional man: as, to hang out one’s shingle. 
[Όο]1οᾳ., U. S.]— Metallic shingle, a thin plate of 
metal, sometimes stamped with an ornamental design, 
intended for use in place of ordinary wooden shingles.— 


le-jointing machine, a machine, on the princi- 
ple of the circular saw or plane, for truing the edges of 
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rough shingles. EH. H. Knight.—Shingle-planing ma- 
chine, a machine in which rough shingles are faced by 
laning in the direction of the grain of the wood. 


shingle! (shing’gl), v. t.; pret. and pp. shingled, 
ppr. shingling. [< ME. schinglen ; < shingle}, n.] 
1. To cover with shingles: as, to shingle a roof. 
They shingle their houses with it. 

Evelyn, Sylva, ΤΙ. iv. § 1. 

2. To eut (the hair) so that streaks of it over- 
lap like rows of shingles; hence, to cut (the 
hair, or the hair of) very close.—3, In pud- 
dling iron, to hammer roughly or squeeze (the 
ball of metal). This is done after the ball is taken 


from the furnace, in order to press the slag out of it, and 
repare it to be rolled into the desired shape. 


shingle? (shing’gl), π. [An altered form, ap- 
par. simulating shinglel (with which the word 
is generally confused), of *single,< Norw. singel 
(also singling), coarse gravel, shingle, so called 
from the ‘singing’ or crunching noise made by 
walking on it; < singla = Sw. dial. singla, ring, 
tinkle (ef. singla-skalla, a bell fora horse’s neck; 
singel, bell-clapper), freq. form of singa, Sw. 
sjunga = Icel. syngja, sing, = AS. singan, > E. 
sing: see sing. Cf. singing sands, moving sands 
that make a ringing sound.] A kind of water- 
worn detritus a little coarser than gravel: a 
term most generally used with reference to 
debris on the sea-shore, and much more com- 
monly in the British Islands than in the United 
States. 
On thicket, rock, and torrent hoarse, 
Shingle and scrae, and fell and force, 
A dusky light arose. 

cott, Bridal of Triermain, iii. 8. 
The baffled waters fell back over the shingle that skirted 
the sands. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, viii. 

Shingle ballast, ballast composed of shingle. 
shingle®+ (shing’gl), ». [A eorrupt form of 
*single, early mod. E. also sengle, prop. cingle, 
< OF. cengle, sengle, sangle, F. sangle, ς Li. οἵπ- 
gula, girdle, girth: see cingle, surcingle. Hence 
shingles.] Girth; hence, the waist; the middle. 

She hath some black spots about her shingle. 
Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 51. 


shingled! (shing’gld),a. [< shingle + -ed2.] 1. 
Covered with shingles: as, a shingled roof. 
The peaks of the seven gables rose up sharply; the 
shingled roof looked thoroughly water-tight. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
2+. Clincher-built; built. with overlapping 
planks: as, shingled ships. 

Alle shal deye for his dedes bi dales and bi hulles, 
And the foules that fleeghen forth with other bestes, 
Excepte oneliche of eche kynde a couple, 
That in thi shyngled shippe shul ben ysaued. 

Piers Plowman (B), ix, 141. 


shingled2 (shing’gld), a. 
Covered with shingle. 


Round the χα) shore, 7 
Yellow with weeds. W. E. Henley, Attadale. 


ολ ἡ λογια (shing’gl-ma-shén’), ». A 
machine for making shingles from a block of 
wood. One form is an adaptation of the machine-saw ; 
another splits the shingles from the block by means of a 


knife. The latter form is sometime. called a shingle-riv- 
ing-machine. Also called shingle-mill. 

shingle-mill (shing’ gl-mil), ». 1. Same as 
4: ie eae 2. A mill where shingles are 
made. 

shingle-nail (shing’gl-nal), ». A cut nail of 
stout form and moderate size, used to fasten 
shingles in place. 

shingle-oak (shing’gl-6k), η... Anoak, Quercus 
imbricaria, found in the interior United States. 
It grows from 70 to 90 feet high, and furnishes a timber of 
moderate value, somewhat used for shingles, ος Nery 


etc. From its entire oblong shining leaves it is also call 
laurel-oak. 

shingler (shing’glér), . . [< shingle + -erl.] 
One who or that whieh shingles. Especially —(a) 
One who roofs houses with shingles. (0) One who or a 
machine which cuts and prepares shingles. (c) A work- 
man who attends a shingling-hammer or -machine. (d) 


A machine for shingling puddled iron, or making it into 
blooms. 


shingle-roofed (shing’gl-réft), .a. 
roof covered with shingles. 

shingles (shing’glz), πι. pl. [Pl. of shingle (cf. 
L. zona, a girdle, also the shingles): see cingle, 
surcingle.| A eutaneous disease, herpes zoster. 
See herpes. 

shingle-trap (shing’gl-trap), π. In hydraulic 
engin., a row of piles or pile-sheeting sunk on 
a beach to prevent the displacement of sand 
and silt, and to protect the shore from the wash 
of the sea. 

shingle-tree (shing’gl-tré), nm. An East Indian 
leguminous tree, Acrocarpus fraxinifolius. It 
is an erect tree, 50 feet high below the branches; its 


wood is used in making furniture, for shingles, and for 
general building purposes. 


[< shingle? + -ed2.] 


Having a 


shininess (shi’ni-nes), 10. 


shining (shi’ning), η. 


shinny (shin‘i). n. 


shinny 
shinglewood (shing’gl-wid), ». A middle- 
sized West Indian tree, Dumourneya Antillana 


x(Nectandra Antillana), of the laurel family. 


shingling (shing’gling), ». [Verbal n. of shin- 
gle, v.} 1. The act of covering with shingles, 
ora covering of shingles.— 2. In metal., the act 
or process of squeezing iron in the course of 
puddling. See shingle}, v., 3. Also called bloom- 
ing. 

shingling-bracket (shing’gling-brak’et), η. A 
device, in the form of an adjustable iron claw 
or stand, intended to form a support for a tem- 
porary platform on an inclined roof, as for use 
in the operation of shingling. 

shingling-hammer (shing’gling-ham/’ér), n. 
The hammer used in shingling. See shinglel, 


v., 3. 

shingling-hatchet (shing’gling-hach’et), n. - 
A carpenters’ tool used in shingling a roof, ete. 
It is a small hatchet with which are combined 
a hammer and a nail-claw. 


shingling-tongs (shing’gling-téngz), n. sing. 


and pl. In metal., a heavy tongs, usually 
slung from α crane, used to move a ball of 
red-hot iron for a trip- or steam-hammer, 
E. Η. Knight. 


shing!v1 (shing’gli), a. [< shingle! + -y1.] Cov- 


ered with shingles. 


The painted shingly town-house. 

Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn. 
shingly2 (shing’gli), a. [ς shingle?  -ψ1.] 
Composed of or covered with shingle. 

Along Benharrow’s shingly side. 

Scott, L. of the 1., iii. 7. 
Shiny or glossy char- 
acter or condition ; luster; glossiness; sheen. 

Certain makes [of wheels], however, may be considered 
practically free from these faults under all general condi- 
tions, a slight shininess of surface being the visible indi- 
cation. Jour. Franklin Inst., CX ΧΙΣΧ. 198. 
ς ME. schynyng ; verbal 
n. of shinel, ο.] 1. Brightness; effulgence; 
light; sheen. 

This Emperour hathe in his Chambre, in on of the Pyl- 
eres of Gold, a Rubye and a Charboncle of half a fote long, 
that in the nyght gevethe so gret clartee and schynynge 
that it is als light as day. Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 


The stars shall withdraw their shining. Joel ii. 10. 


οἱ. Lightning.—3. An effort to eclipse others 
or to be conspicuous; ostentatious display. 
[Rare.] 
Would you both please and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining to subdue. 
Stillingfleet. 
4. The hunting of deer by attracting them with 
fire by night; jack-hunting. See to shine deer, 
under shine}. 
shining (shi’ning), p. a. [<ME. schynyng ; ppr. 
of shinel, v.] 1. Emitting or reflecting light; 
bright; gleaming; glowing; radiant; lustrous; 
polished; glossy. 
And then the whining school-boy. with his satchel 


And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 146. 


Fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave. Milton, P. L., vii. 401. 
2. Splendid; illustrious; distinguished; con- 
νά notable: as, a shining example of 
charity. 
' Since the Death of the K. of Sweden, a great many Scotch 
Commanders are come over, and make a shining shew at 
Court. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 23. 
I cannot but take notice of two shining Passages in the 
Dialogue between Adam and the Angel. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 345. 
Shining flycatcher or flysnapper, the bird Phainopepla 
nitens. See Phai a, and cut under fysnapper.— 
Shining gurnard, a fish, Triglalucerna, called by Cornis 
fishermen the long-finned captain.= Syn, Resplendent, 
effulgent, brilliant, luminous. See shinel, v. 7. 


shiningly (shi‘ning-li), adv. [< ME. schynyngli; 


ς shining + -ly2.) Brightly; splendidly; con- 
spicuously. 


shiningness (shi’ning-nes), ». Brightness; lus- 


ter; splendor. [Rare.] 


The Epithets marmoreus, eburneus, and candidus are 
all applied to Beauties by the Roman Poets, sometimes as 
to their Shape, and sometimes as to the Shiningness here 
spoken of, Spence, Crito, note k. 


shinleaf (shin’léf),. A plant of the genus Py- 


rola, properly P. elliptica: said to be so named 
from the use of its leaves for shinplasters. 


shinnert (shin’ér), πι. [< shinl + -erl.] A stock- 


ing. 
An hose, a nether stocke, a shinner. 
Nomenclator, an. 1585, p. 167. 
[Also shinney, shinnie, also 
shinty, shintie, also shinnock ; origin obseure; < 
Gael. sinteag, a skip, bound.] 1. The game of 





nockey or bandy-ball. See hockeyl.—2.. The 
club used in this game. 

shinny (shin’i), ο. 4.; pret. and pp. shinnied, 
ppr. shinnying. [< shinny, n.] To play shinny; 
knock the ball at shinny.—ghinny on your own 
side, keep or act within yourown lines. [Colloq] . 

Shinotawaro fowls. See Japanese long-tailed 

owls, under Japanese, 
in-piece (shin’pés), n. In the middle ages, a 

piece of armor worn over the chausses to pro- 
tect the fore part of the leg. Compare bain- 
berg. 

shinplaster (shin’ plas’ tér), » 1. A small 
square patch of brown paper, usually saturated 
with vinegar, tar, tobaceo-juice, or the like, 
ere by poor people to sores on the leg. 
[U.S.] Hence, humorously —2. A small pa- 
per note used as money; a printed promise 
to pay a small sum issued as money without 
legal security. The name came into early use in the 
United States for notes issued on private responsibility, 
in denominations of from three to fifty cents, as substi- 
tutes for the small coins withdrawn from circulation dur- 
ing a suspension of specie payments; people were there- 
fore obliged to accept them, although very few of them 
were ever redeemed. Such notes abounded during the 
financial ο pa with 1837, and during the early 
part of the civil war of 1861-5. After the latter period 
they were replaced by the fractional notes issued by the 
government and properly secured, to which the name was 
transferred. [Slang, U. 3.] 

shinti-yan, shintigan (shin’ti-yan, -gan), η. 
[Ar. shintian.| Wide, loose trousers or drawers 
worn by the women of Moslem nations. They 
are tied around the waist by a string running loosely 
through a hem, and tied below the knees, but are usually 
full enough to hang lower than this, the loose part some- 


times reaching to the feet. They are generally made of 
cotton, or silk and cotton, with colored stripes. 
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α, hull; 2, bow; 3, stern; 4, cutwater; 5, stem ; 6, entrance; 7, waist; 
8, run; ο, counter; το, rudder; αχ, davits; τα, uarternent fy 13, cat- 
head ; 14, anchor; τς, cable; 16, bulwarks; 17, taffrail; 18, channels; 


chain-plates; 29, cabin-trunk; στ, after deck-house ; 22, forward 
ore- 
mast; 27, mainmast; 28, mizzenmast; 29, foretopmast; 30, maintop- 
, foretopgallantmast; 33, maintopgal- 
lantmast; 34, mizzentopgallantmast; 35, foreroyalmast; 36, main- 
royalmast; 37, mizzenroyalmast; 38, foreskysailmast; 39, mainsky- 
sailmast; 40, mizzenskysailmast; 41, foreskysail-pole; 42, mainsky- 
sail-pole ; 43, mizzenskysail-pole; 44, fore-truck ; 45, main-truck ; 46, 
mizzen-truck ; 47, foremast-head ; 48, mainmast-head; 49, mizzenmast- 
head ; 50, foretopmast-head ; 51, maintopmast-head; 52, mizzentop- 
mast-head; 53, foretop; 54, maintop; 55, mizzentop; 56, osshack: 


ο 
1 Ἐν 23, bowsprit; 24, jib-boom ; 25, flying-jib boom; 


‘mast; 31, mizzentopmast; : 


striker; 57, outriggers; 58, foreyar 


yard; 61, fore lower topsail-yard; 62, main lower topsail-yar 


boom; 77, spanker-yaff; 78, maintrysail-gaff; 7ο, 

lower stud ον τν 

topmast studdingsail-yard; 83, maintopmast studdingsail-boo 

mainiopmast studdi 

86, foreto: 
τας 


Sail-boom ; 92, mainroyal studdingsail-yard; 93, bobstays; 94, bow- 
rit-shrouds; 95, martingale-guys ; ο, martingale-sta 5; 97, fore- 
ins; 98, mihi-chaile; 99, mizzen-chains; roo, fore-shrouds} τοι, 


3.59, Mainyard ; 60, cross ak 
: + 03, 
mizzen lower topsail-yard ; 64, fore upper topsail-yard ; 65, main up- 
per topsail-yard; 66, mizzen upper topsail-yard; 67, foretopgallant- 
yard ; 68, maintopgallant-yard ; 69, mizzentopgallant-yard; 70, fore- 
royal-yard; 71, mainroyal-yard; 72, mizzenroyal-yard; 73, foresky- 
-yard ; 74, mainskysail-yard ; 75, etetenah yee ; 76, spanker- 
monkey-gaff ; 8ο, 

di iil-yard ; 81, foretopmast studdingsail-boom ; 82, fore- 
my; 84, 
ail-yard ; 85, foretopgallant studdingsail-boom ; 
allant stud jingsail-yard ; 87, maintopgallant studdingsail- 
« maintopgallant studdingsail-yard ; 89, foreroyal studding- 
sail-boom ; 90, foreroyal studdingsail-yard ; ος, mainroyal studding- 
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Shinto (shin’t6’),. [Also Sintoo, Sintu; Chin.- 
Jap. Shinto; = Chinese shin tao, lit. ‘the way of 
the gods’; shin, ee (or gods), spirit; tao, way, 
path, doctrine. The native Jap. term is kami-no- 
micht. See kami.] The system of nature- and 
hero-worship which forms the indigenous reli- 
gion of Japan. Its gods number about 14,000, and are 
ον by offerings of food and by music and dancing. 

he chief deity 1s Amaterasii, the sun-goddess (that is, the 
sun), the first-born of Izanagi and Izanami, the divine 
creative pair. The system inculcates reverence for ances- 
tors, and recognizes certain ceremonial defilements, such 
as contact with the dead, for purification from which 
there are set forms. It possesses no ethical code, no doc- 
trinal system. no priests, and no public worship, and its 
temples and shrines contain no idols. See kami. 


Shintoism (shin’t6-izm), . [Also Sintoism, 
Sintooism; = F. sintoisme, sintisme; as Shinto 
+ -ism.] Same as Shinto. 

Shintoist (shin’t6-ist), n. [< Shinto + -ist.] One 
who believes in or supports Shintoism, 

shinty (shin’ti), n. Same as shinny. 

shiny (shi‘ni), a.and ». [Early mod. E. shinie; 


*< shine| + -y1.] I, a. Clear; unclouded; lighted 


by the sun or moon. 
The night 
Is shiny ; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour. Shak., A. and C., iv. 9. 3. 


From afar we heard the cannon play, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day. 
Dryden, Το the Duchess of York, ]. 81. 


2. Having a glittering appearance; glossy. 
Yet goldsmithes cunning could not understand 
To frame such subtile wire, so shinie cleare. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vi. 20. 
“But how come you to be here?” she resumed; “and 


in such a ridiculous costume for hunting? umbrella, 
shiny boots, tall hat, go-to-meeting coat, and no horse!” 


Whyte Melville, White Rose, 11. xv, 
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Merchant Sailing Ship. 


main-shrouds; 102, mizzen-shrouds; 103, foretopmast-shrouds; 
maintopmast-shrouds; τος, mizzentopmast-shrouds; 106, μόνος (μὴ 


-- 
lant-shrouds; 107, maintopgallant-shrouds; 108, mizzentopyallant- 
shrouds; 109, futtock-shronds; 11ο, futtock-shrouds; ατα, futtock- 
shrouds; 112, forestay: 113, mainstay; 114, mizzenstay; 115, fore- 
topmiast-Stay; 116, maintopmast-stay ; 117, spring-stays; 118, mizzen- 
topinast-stay ; 119, jib-stay; 120, flying-jib stay; rez, foretopgallant- 
stay: 122, maintopgallant-stay; 123, mizzentopgallant-stay; 124, 
foreroyal-stay ; 125, mainroyal-stay; 126, mizzenroyal-stay; 127, fore- 
skysail-stay; 128, mainskysail-stay ; 129, mizzenskysail-stay ; 130, fore- 
topmast-backstays; 131, maintopmast-backstays; 132, mizzentopmast- 
backstays; 133, foretopgallant-backstays; 134, ο 
stays ; 135, mizzentopgallant-backstays ; 136, foreroyal-backstays ; 137, 
mainroyal-backstays ; 138, mizzenroyal-backstays; 139, foreskysail- 
backstays ; 140, mainskysail backstays; 141, mizzenskysail-backstays ; 
142, foresail or foreconrse ; 143, mainsail or maincourse ; 144, cross-jack ; 
145, fore lower topsail ; 146, main lower topsail ; 147, mizzen lower top- 
sail; 148, fore upper topsail; 149, main upper topsail ; ee mizzen vp- 
per tcpeail; 151, foretopgallant-sail; 152, maintopgallant-sail; 153, 
mizzentopgallant-sail ; 154, foreroyal; 155, mainroyal; 156, mizzen- 
royal; 157, foreskysail; 158, ο κα ον 159, mizzenskysail; 160, 
spanker; 161, mizzenstaysail; τό», foretopmast-staysail; 163, main- 
topmast lower staysail; 164, maintopmast upper staysail; 165, miz- 
zentopmast-staysail; 166, jib; 167, flying jib; 168, jib-topsail; 169, 
inaintopgallant-staysail; 170, mizzentopgallant-staysail ; 171, main- 
royal-staysail; 172, mizzenroyal-staysail; 173, lower studdingsail; 
174, μικρής 175, maintopmast-studdingsail; . 176, 
foretopgallant-studdingsail; 177, maintopgallant-studdingsail ; 178, 
foreroyal-studdingsail; 179, 1 gaye Sag ee) caconge 180,. forelift; 
181, mainlift; 182, crossjack-lift; 183, fore lower topsail-lift; 184, 


main lower topsail-lift; 185, mizzen lower topsail-lift; 186, spanker- | 


ship 
ΤΙ. ». Gold; money. Also shiney:  [Slang.] 


We'll soon fill both pockets with the shiney in Cali- 
fornia. C. Reade, Never too Late, i. 


"Shi (ship), πα. [« ME. ship, schip, schup, ssip, 


schippe (pl. shippes, schipes), < AS. scip, seyp 
(pl. scipu) = OS, skip = OF ries. skip, schip = 
. schip = MLG. schip, schep, LG. schipp = 
OHG. scif, scef, MHG. schif, G. schiff (hence (< 
OHG.) It. schifo = is Pg. esquife = F. esquif, 
> E. skiff, a boat) = Icel. skip = Sw. sk 
Dan. skib = Goth. skip, a ship; cf. OHG. scif, 
a containing vessel, sciphi, a vial (ef. E. vessel; a 
containing utensil, and a ship); root unknown. 
There is no way of deriving the word from AS. 
scapan, οἵο., shape, form, of which the secon- 
dary form scippan, scyppan, has no real rela- 
tion to ap (see shape); and it cannot be re- 
lated to L. scapha, ς Gr. σκάφη, also σκάφος, a 
bowl, a small boat, skiff, prop. a vessel hol- 
lowed out, « σκάπτειν, dig (see scapha).] 1. 
A vessel of considerable size adapted to navi- 
gation: a general term for sea-going vessels 


of ati kind, except boats. Ships are of various 
sizes and fitted for various uses, and receive different 


Mmames, according to their rig, motive power (wind or 


steam or both), and the purposes to which they are ap- 
plied. as war-ships, transports, merchantmen, barks, brigs, 
schoouers, luggers, sloops, xebecs, galleys, etc, The name 
ship, as descriptive of a particular rig, and as roughly im- 
plying a certain size, has been used to designate a vessel 
furnished with a bowsprit:and three masts—a mainmast, 
a foremast, anda mizzenmast— each of which is composed 
of alower mast, atopmast, and a topgallantmast, and car-. 
ries acertain number of square sails. The square sails on 
the mizzen distinguish a ship from a bark, a bark et 
only fore-and-aft sails on themizzen. But the developmen 

of coastwise navigation, in which the largest vessels have 
generally a schooner rig and sometimes four masta has 










boom t -lift; 187, monkey-gaff lift; 188, lower studdingsail-hal- 
yards on wer studdi ilinner halyards ; 190, foretopmast stud- 
dingsail-halyards; r9r, maintopmast studdingsail-halyards ; 19a, fore- 
topgallant studdingsail-halyards; 193,,maintopgallant studdingsail- 
halyards; 194, spanker peak-halyards; τος, signal-halyards; 196, 
weather jib-sheet; 197, weather flying-jib sheet ; 198, weather jib top- 
sail-sheet; 199, weather fore-sheet; 200, weather main-sheet; 2or1, 
weather crossjack-sheet; 202, spanker-sheet; 203, mizzentopgallant 
staysail sheet; 204, mainroyal staysail-sheet; 205, mizzenroyal stay- 
sail-sheet ; 206, lower studdingsail-sheet ; 297, foretopmast studding- 
sail-sheet; 208, foretopmast studdingsail-tack ; 209, maintopmast 
studdingsail-sheet; 210, maintopmast studdingsail-tack : 211, foretop- 
gallant studdingsail-sheet; 219, foretopgallant studdingsail-tack ; 
213, maintopgallant studdingsail-sheet ; 214, maintopgallant studding- 
ο ος 215, foreroyal studdingsail-sheet ; 216, foreroyal studding- 
sail-tack; 217, mainroyal studdingsail-sheet; 218, mainroyal stud- 
dingsail-tack ; στο, forebrace; 220, mainbrace; 221, crossjack-brace 5 
222, fore lower topsail-brace ; 223, main lower topsail-brace ; 224, miz- 
zen lower topsail-brace; 225, fore upper topsail-brace; 226, main up- 

τ topsail-brace; 227, mizzen upper topsail brace; 228, foretopgal- 
ant-brace ; 229, maintopgallant-brace ; 230, nizzentopgallant-brace $ 
231, foreroyal-brace ; 232, mainroyal-brace; 233, mizzenroyal-brace }; 
234, foreskysail-brace: 235, mainskysail-brace; 236, mizzenskysail- 
brace; 297, upper maintopsail-downhaul ; 238, ppper mizzentop- 
sail-downhau]; 239, foretopmast studdingsail-downhaul ; main- 
topmast studdingsail-downhaul; 241, foretopgallant studdingsail- 
downhaul; 242, maintopgallant studdingsail-downhaul; 243, clue- 
garnets; 244, clue-lines; 245, spanker-brails ; ag Se ώς vangs; 
247, nonkey-gaff vangs; 248, main bowline ; 249, bowline-bridle; 259, 
foot-ropes; 251, reef-points. 
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gone far toward rendering this restricted application of the 
word of little value. Owing to increase of size, and espe- 
cially increase in length, some sailing vessels now have 
four masts, and this rig is said to have certain advantages. 
Until recent times wood, such as oak, pine, etc., was the 
material of which all ships were constructed, but it is being 
eopicly superseded by iron and steel; and in Great Britain, 
which is the chief ship-building country in the world, the 
tonnage of the wooden vessels constructed is small com- 
pared with that of vessels built of iron. The first iron 
vessel classed at Lloyd’s was built at Liverpool in 1838, but 
iron barges and small vessels had been constructed long 
before this. Four-masted vessels which are square-rigged 
on all four masts are called four-masted ships ; those which 
have fore-and-aft sails on the after mast are called four- 
masted barks, See also cuts under beam, 3, body-plan, 
counter, forebody, forecastle, keel, poop, and prow. 


Swithe go shape a shippe of shides and of bordes, 
Piers Plowman (B), ix. 131. 
Simon yy Ay a ship of warre. 
The Noble Fisherman (Child’s Ballads, V. 332). 


2t. Lccles., a vessel formed like the hull of a 
ship, in which incense was kept: same.as navi- 
cula, 1. Tyndale. 


Acerra, a schyp for censse. 
Nominale MS., xv. Cent... (Halliwell.) 


A ship, such as was used in the church to put frankin- 
cense in, Baret, 1580, (Halliwell.) 


About sain See ready about, under about, adv.— Anno 
Domini ship, an old-fashioned whaling-vessel. [Slang. ] 
—Armed ship. Seearmed.—Barbette ship. See δαγ- 
bette.—Free ship, a neutral vessel. Formerly a piratical 
craft was called a free ship. Hamersly.—General ship, 
a ship open generally for conveyance of goods, or one the 
owners or master of which have engaged separately with 
a number of persons unconnected with one another to 
. convey their respective goods, as distinguished from one 
under charter to a particular person.— Guinea ship, a 
sailors’ name for Physalia pelagica, a physophorous si- 
phonophorous hydromedusan, or jellyfish, better known 
as Portuguese man-of-war. See cut under Physalia.— 
Merchant ship. See merchant.—Necessaries of a 
ship. See necessary.— Register ship. See registerl.— 
Registration of British ships. See registration.—Re- 
ae ship. Same as repeater, 6 (a).—Ship of the 
e, before the adoption of steam navigation, a man-of- 
war large enough and of sufficient force to take a place in 
a line of battle. A modern vessel of corresponding class 
is known as a battle-ship.— Ship’s company. See com- 
apes we corporal. See corporal2.—Ship’s hus- 
ᾱ. See husband.—Ship’s papers, the papers or docu- 
ments required for the manifestation of the property of 
a ship and cargo. They are of two sorts—namely, (1) 
those required by the law of a particular country, as the 
register, crew-list, shipping articles, etc., and (2) those re- 
quired by the law of nations to be on board neutral ships 
to vindicate their title to that character.— Ship’s regis- 
ter. See register!.—Ship’s writer, a petty officer in the 
United States navy who, under the immediate direction of 
the executive officer, keeps the watch-muster, conduct, 
and other books of the ship.— Sister ships. See sister1. 
—The eyes ofa ship. See eyel.—To αμα a ship to 
anchor, to clear a ship for action, to drive a ship, 
to overhaul a ship, to prick the ship off, to pump 
ship, etc. See the verbs.—To take ship, to embark. 
ship (ship), v.; pret. and pp. shipped, ppr. ship- 
ing. [< ME. shipen, schipen, ς AS. scipian = 
. schepen = MLG. schepen = MHG. G. schif- 
fen, ship, = Norw. skipa, skjepa, skepa = Sw. 
skeppa = Dan. skibe, ship: see ship, π. Cf. 
equip.) I. trans. 1. To put or take on board 
a ship or vessel: as, to ship goods at Liverpool 
for New York. 
It was not thought safe to send him [Lord Bury] through 


the heart of Scotland ; so he was shipped at Inverness. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 18. 


The tane is shipped at the pier of Leith, 
The tother at the Queen’s Ferrie. 
The Laird ο) Logie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 119). 
2. Tosend orconvey by ship ; transport by ship. 
This wicked emperor may have shipp’d her hence. 
Shak., Tit, And., iv. 3. 23. 
At night, I'll ship you both away to Ratcliff. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 
Hence—8. To deliver to a common earrier, 
forwarder, express company, θΐο., for transpor- 
tation, whether by land or water or both: as, to 
ship by express, by railway, or by stage. [Com- 
mercial.]—4. To engage for service on board 
any vessel: as, to ship seamen.—5. To fix in 
proper place: as, to ship the oars, the tiller, or 
the rudder.—To ship a sea, to have a wave come aboard; 


have the deck washed by a wave.—To ship off, to send 
away by water. 


They also [at Joppa] export great quantities of cotton 
in small boats to Acre, to be ship’d off for other parts. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 3. 
To ship on a lay. See /ayl.—To ship one’s self, to 
embark. 
But, ’gainst th’ Eternall, Ionas shuts his eare, 
And ships himself to sail another-where, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 


The next day, about eleven o’clock, our shallop came to 
us, and we shipped ourselves. 
Mourt’s Journal, in Appendix to New England’s Me- 
{morial, p. 350. 


To ship the oars. See oarl. 
ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To go on board a vessel to 
make a voyage; take ship; embark. 


Firste, the Wednysday at nyght.in Passyon weke that 
was y® .viij. day of Apryll in the .xxi. yere of the reygne 
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of our soueraygne lord kynge Henry the .vij., the yere of 
our Lorde God .M.D.vj., aboute .x. of ye cloke the same 
nyght, we shypped at Rye in Sussex. 


Str R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 3. 
2. To engage for service on board a ship. 
-ship. [< ME. -schipe, -schepe, -schupe, ς AS. 
-scipe, -scype = OF ries. -skipe = OS. -scepi, rarely 
-scaft = MD. -scap, D. -schap = OHG. MHG. 
-scaf, also -scaft, G. -schaft = Icel. -skapr = Sw. 
-skap = Dan. ~skab (not found in Goth.); «ΑΡ, 
scapan, ete., E. shape. This suffix also occurs 
as -scape and -skip in landscape, landskip,q.v.| A 
common English suffix, which may be attached 
to any noun denoting a person or agent to de- 
note the state, office, dignity, profession, art, or 
proficiency of such person or agent: as, lord- 
ship, fellowship, friendship, clerkship, steward- 
ship, horsemanship, worship (orig. worthship), 
ete. 
ship-biscuit (ship’ bis’ kit), ». Hard biscuit 
prepared for long keeping, and for use on board 
a ship; hardtack. Also called pilot-bread, 
ship-board (ship’bord), n. [< ship + board, n., 
Lt A board or plank of a ship. 
They have made all thy ship-boards of fir-trees of Senir. 
Ezek. xxvii. 5. 
shipboard (ship’ bord), ». [ς ME. schip-bord (= 
Icel. skipborth, skipsborth ; < ship + board, n., 
19.] The deck or side of a ship: used chiefly 
or only in the adverbial phrase on shipboard: 
as, to go on shipboard or a-shipboard. 
Let him go on shipboard. Abp. Bramhall. 
aes ae not been a-shipboard above a day when they 
unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerine pirate. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 198. 
a haa (ship’bot),. A ship’s boat; a small 
oat. 
The greatest vessels cast anker, and conueighed al theyr 
vytailes and other necessaries to lande with theyr shippe 


boates, Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on 
(America, ed. Arber, p. 111). 


The ship-boat, striking against her ship, was over- 
whelmed. Milton, Hist. Moscovia, v. 
ship-borer (ship’bor’ér), n. A ship-worm. 
ship-borne (ship’born), a. Carried or trans- 
ported by ship. | 
The market shall not be forestalled as to ship-borne 
goods. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 342. 
ship-boy (ship’boi), π. A boy who serves on 
board of a ship. | 
ship-breacht (ship’bréch),. [ME. shipbreche, 
schipbruche ; < ship + breach.] Shipwreck. 
Thries Y was at shipbreche, a nyght and a dai Y was in 
the depnesse of the see. Wyclif, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
ship-breaker (ship’ bra’kér), η. A person whose 
occupation it is to break up vessels that are un- 
fit for sea. 
More fitted for the ship-breaker’s yard than to be sent 
to carry the British flag into foreign waters. 
Contemporary Rev., Li. 262. 
shipbreakingt,”. [ME. schyppbrekynge ; < ship 
+ breaking. Shipwreck. Prompt. Parv., 


. 440. 
shi brokent,a. [< ME.*schipbroken, schypbroke ; 
<8 af + broken.] Shipwrecked. Prompt. Parv., 

p. 446. 

All schipmen and marinaris allegeing thame selffis to 
be schipbrokin without they have sufficient testimoniallis, 
salbe takin, adjudged, estemit, and pwnist as strang beg- 
garris, and vagabundis. ' 

Scotch Laws, 1579, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants 
[and Vagrancy, p. 346. 

ship-broker (ship’bro’kér), ». 1. A merean- 
tile agent who transacts the business for a ship 
when in port, as procuring cargo, ete., or who 
is engaged in buying and selling ships.—2. A 
broker who procures insurance on ships.. 

ship-builder (ship’bil’dér), π. One whose oe- 
cupation is the construction of ships; a naval 
architect; a shipwright. 

ship-building (ship’bil’ding), n. Naval archi- 
tecture; the art of constructing vessels for nay- 
igation, particularly ships and other large ves- 
sels carrying masts: in distinction from boat- 
building. 

ship-canal (ship’ka-nal’), ». A canal through 
which vessels of large size can pass; a canal 
for sea-going vessels. 

ship-captain (ship’kap’tan), n. The commander 
or master of a ship. See captain. 

ship-carpenter (ship’kir’pen-tér), n. A ship- 
wright; a carpenter who works at ship-build- 


ing. 

ship-carver (ship’kir’vér), ». One who carves 
figureheads and other ornaments for ships. 

ship-chandler (ship’chand’lér), ». One who 
deals in cordage, canvas, and other furniture 
of ships. 


ship-money 


ship-chandlery (ship’ chand’lér-i), η. The bus- 
iness and commodities of a ship-chandler. 

ship-deliverer (ship’dé-liv’ér-ér),. A person 
who contracts to unload a vessel. Simmonds. 

shipen, ”. See shippen. 

ship-fever (ship’fé’vér), ». Typhus fever, as 
common on board crowded ships. See fever. 

shipful (ship’ful),». [< ship + -ful.] As much 
rege as a ship will hold; enough to fill a 
ship. 

ship-holder (ship’hol’dér), ». The owner of a 
ship or of shipping; a ship-owner. 

Ετος (ship’jak), n. A compact and port- 
able form of hydraulic jack used for lifting 

ships and other heavy objects. Anumber of such 


jacks may be used in combination, according to the weight 
to be lifted. £. H. Knight. 


ship-keeper (ship’ke’pér),». 1. A watehman 
employed to take care of a ship. 

If the captains from New Bedford think it policy to 

lower for whales, they leave the vessel in charge of a 


competent person, usually the cooper—the office being 
known as ship-keeper. Fisheries of the U. S., V. ii. 222. 


2. An officer of a man-of-war who seldom goes 
on shore. 
shipless (ship’les), a. [< ship + -less.] Desti- 
tute of ships. 
While the lone shepherd, near the shipless main, 
Sees o’er the hills advance the long-drawn funeral train. 
Rogers, Ode to Superstition. 
shiplet} (ship’let), n. [< ship + -let.] A little 
ship. 

They go to the sea betwixt two hils, whereof that on 
the one side lieth out like an arme or.cape, and maketh 
the fashion of an hauenet or peere, whither shiplets some- 
time doo resort. for succour. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Britain, vi. (Holinshed’s Chron. ). 

ship-letter (ship’let’ér), ». A letter sent by a 
vessel which does not carry mail. 

ship-load (ship’lod), n. A cargo; as much in 
quantity or weight as can be stowed in a ship. 

shipman (ship’man), ».; pl. shipmen (-men). 
[< ME. shipman, schipman (pl. shipmen, ssipmen), 
¢ AS. eo ge (= Icel. skipmathr, skipamathr), 
< scip, ship, + man, man.] 1. A seaman or 

sailor; a mariner. 
And the Schipmen tolde us that alle that was of 


Stir ge that weren drawen thidre be the Adamauntes, 
for the Iren that was in hem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 271. 


The dreadful spout 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call. 

Shak., Τ. and C., v. 2. 172. 
2+. The master of aship. Chaucer.—sghipman’s 
cardt, a chart. 

Shypmans carde, carte. Palsgrave. 
All the quarters that they [the winds] know 
1’ the shipman’s card. Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 17. 
Shipman’s stonet, a lodestone. 
Aftre that men taken the Ademand, that is the Schip- 
mannes Ston, that drawethe the Nedle to him. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 161. 
shipmaster (ship’mas’tér), π. [< ME. schyp- 
mayster; < ship + master1.| The captain, mas- 
ter, or commander of a ship. 
The shipmaster came to him, and said unto him, What 
meanest thou, Ο sleeper? ' Jonah i. 6. 
shipmate (ship’mat), ». [ς ship + mate}.] 
One who serves in the same vessel with another; 
a fellow-sailor. 
Whoever falls in with him will find a handsome, hearty 
fellow, and a good shipmate. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 96. 
shipment (ship’ment), ». [< ship + -ment.] 
1. The act of despatching or shipping; espe- 
cially, the putting of goods or passengers on 
board ship for transportation by water: as, in- 
voices viséed at the port of shipment; goods 
ready for shipment.—2. A quantity of goods 
delivered at one time for transportation, or con. 
veyed at one time, whether by sea or by land; 
a consignment: as, large shipments of rails have 
been sent to South America. 
ship-money (ship’mun“i), ». In old Eng. law, 
a charge or tax imposed by the king upon sea-~ 
ports and trading-towns, requiring them to 
provide and furnish war-ships, or to pay money 


for that purpose. It fell into disuse, and was included 
in the Petition of Right as a wrong to be discontinued. 
The attempt to revive it met with strong opposition, 
and was one of the proximate causes of the Great Rebel- 
lion. It was abolished by statute, 16 Charles L,.c. 14 
(1640), which enacted the strict observance of the Petition 
of Right. 


Mr. Noy brought in Ship-money first for Maritime 
Towns. q of Selden, Table-Talk, p. 107. 


Thousands and tens of thousands among his { Milton’s] 
contemporaries raised their voices against Ship-money 
and the Star-chamber. Macaulay, Milton. 


Case of ship-money, the case of the King ο. John 
Hampden, before the Star Chamber in 1637 (3 How. St. Tr., 


825), for resisting the collection of a tax called ship- 





ship-money 


money, which had not been levied for many years, and 
which Charles I. attempted to revive without the authori- 
zation of Parliament. Though the case was decided in 
favor of the king, the unpopularity of the decision led to a 
debate in Parliament, and the virtual repeal of the right 
to ship-money by 16 Charles L., ο. 14 (1640). Also called 
Hampden’s case. 

ship-owner (ship’6’nér), x. A person who has 
a right of property in a ship or ships, or any 
share therein. 

shippage (ship’aj),. [ship + -age.] | Freight- 
age. Davies. [Rare.] 

The cutting and shippage {of granite] would be articles 

of some little consequence. Walpole, Letters, ΤΙ. 406. 


shipped (shipt), p.a. 1. Furnished with a ship 
or ships. 


Mon. Is he well shipp’d? 
Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. 


Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 47. | 


2. Delivered to a common carrier, forwarder, 
express company, ete., for transportation. 
shippen (ship’n), απ. [< ME. schupene, schipne, 
shepne, a shed, stall, < AS. scypen, with forma- 
tive -en (perhaps dim.), ς sceoppa, a hall, hut, 
shop: see shop1.] A stable; acow-house. Also 
shippon, shipen. [Loeal, Eng.| 
The shepne brennynge with the blake smoke. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1142. 


At length Kester got up from his three-legged stool on 
seeing what the others did not—that the dip-candle in 
the lantern was coming to an end, and that in two or three 
minutes more the shippon would be in darkness, and so 
his pails of milk be endangered. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xv. 


ων goa (ship’pen’da-lum), n... A pen- 

dulum with a graduated are, used to ascertain 
the heel of a vessel. Also called clinometer. 

shipper Seer tte m. [< ME., =D. schipper(> E. 
skipper) = G. schiffer, a shipman, boatman (in 
def. 2, directly < ship, v., + -erl).. Doublet of 
skipper.) 1+. A seaman; a mariner; a skipper. 

The said Marchants shal. . . haue free libertie.,, . 
to name, choose, and assigne brokers, shippers, . . . and 
all other meet and necessary laborers. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 266. 
2. One who delivers goods or merchandise to 
a common carrier, forwarder, express company, 
ete., for transportation, whether by land or wa- 
ter or both. 

If the value of the property . . . is not stated by the 
shipper, the holder will not demand of the Adams Express 
Company a sum exceeding fifty dollars for the loss. 

ess Receipt, in Maguire v. Dinsmore, 56 N. Y. 168. 

3. In a machine-shop, a device for shifting a 

belt from one pulley to another; a belt-shipper 

κα ασ ME: doh 

ing (ship’ing), n. «SC nge; ver- 

το ot Ship, v. (< ship, V.. + “ings in def. 3 

merely collective, ς ship; n., + -ing1.] 14. ‘The 
act of taking ship; a voyage. 

God send ’em good shipping ! : 
Shak., T. of the Β., v. 1. 43. 
2. The act of sending freight by ship or other- 
wise.—3, Ships in general; ships or vessels of 
any kind for navigation; the collective body of 
ships belonging to a country, port, ete.;, also, 


their aggregate tonnage: as, the shipping of 
the United Kingdom exceeds that of any other 
country: also used attributively: as, shipping 


laws.’ 


The Gouernour, by this meanes being strong in shipping, 
fitted the Caruill with twelue men, vnder the command of 
Edward Waters formerly spoken of, and sent them to Vir- 
ginia about such businesse as hee had conceiued. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, TI. 142. 


Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shi 4 
Ὃ πας το take shippingt, to ο ος a 
ship or vessel; embark. 


The morne aftyr Seynt M , that was the xij Day of 
novembr, at j of the clok att aftyr. noon, I toke shippyng at 
the Rodis. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58. 


Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, to France. 
Shak., 1 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 5. 87. 


An it,were not as good a Deed as to drink to give her 
to him again —I wou'd I might never take Shipping. 
. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 9. 
shipping-agent (ship’ing-a’jent), n. The agent 
of a vessel or line of vessels to whom goods are 
consigned for shipment, and who acts as agent 
for the ship or ships. . | 
shi Εν rapt νο ουν pl. Ar- 
ticles of agreement between the captain of a 
vessel and the seamen on board in respect to 
the amount of wages, length of time for which 
they are shipped, ete. | 
shipping-bill (ship’ing-bil), π.. An invoice or 
manifest of goods put on board a ship... 
shipping-clerk (ship’ing-klérk), ». An em- 
loyee in a mercantile house who attends to 
the shipment of merchandise. 
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shipping-master (ship’ing-mas’tér), n. The 
official before whom sailors engaged for a voy- 
age sign the articles of agreement, and in 
whose presence they are paid off when the voy- 


age is finished. In British ports the shipping-master 
is under the Local Marine Board, and is subject to the 
Board of Trade. 


shipping-note (ship’ing-ndt), π. A delivery or 
receipt note of particulars of goods forwarded 
to a wharf for shipment. Simmonds. 
shipping-office (ship’ing-of’is), n. 1. The of- 
fice of a shipping-agent.—2. The office of a 
SUDDANE AAR EES where sailors are shipped or 
engaged. 
ship-plate (ship’plat), n. See plate. 
shippo (ship’po’), ». [Jap., lit. ‘the seven pre- 
cious things,’ in allusion to the number and 
value or richness of the materials used ; ¢ Chi- 
nese ts’ih pao: ship (assimilated form of shichi, 
shitsi before p, = Chinese ts’ih), seven; po (= 
Chinese pao), a precious thing, a jewel.] Japa- 
nese, enamel or cloisonné. _ See cloisonne. | 
shippon, ». See shippen. ) 
ship-pound (ship’pound), n. A unit of weight 
used in the Baltic and elsewhere. Its values 
in several places are as follows: 


Local Avoirdupois 


Kilos, 





pounds. poun 
Revals\3. «ο sede 400 579 172 
ποπ termenvebebte + 5 T 400 369 168 
ος κος 400 368 167 
αν ες ο CE AT 400 369 167 
Λη i... i. S2050. 5 280 300 136 
ορ οἰώκννκα ἐν 320 845 157 
Schwerin. ........6.5 280 314 142 
ae tibia) Aad  «θνδεὸ αἱ 320 359 165. 
Oldenburg .......... 290 307 139, 
amburg ........... 280 299 136 
© ob μον» 320 942 155. 
ship-propeller (ship’pro-pel’ér), n. See screw : 


ropeller, under screwl, 
shippyt (ship’i), a. [< ship, n., + -yl.] Ῥοτ- 
taining to ships; frequented by ships. 
Some shippy havens contrive, some raise faire frames, 


And rock hewen pillars, for theatrick games. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632)... (Nares.) 


ship-railway (ship’ral’wa), ». A railway hav- 
ing a number of tracks with a car or cradle on 
which vessels or boats can be floated, and then 
carried overland from one body of water to an- 
other. 

I have already adverted to the suggested construction 
of a ship-railway across the narrow formation of the terri- 
tory of Mexico at Tehuantepec. ! 

Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 214. 


ship-rigged (ship’rigd), a. Rigged as a three- 
masted vessel, with square sails on all three 
masts; also, square-rigged: as, a ship-rigged 
mast. See ship, 1. 

ship-scraper (ship’skra’pér), ». A tool for 
seraping the bottom and decks of vessels, ete. 
It consists of a square or three-cornered piece of steel 


with sharpened edges, set at right angles to a handle. See 
cut under scraper. 


shipshape (ship’shap), a.. In thorough order; 
well-arranged; hence, neat; trim. 
Look to the babes, and till I come,again 


Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


ship-stayer (ship’sta/ér), ».. A fish of the fam- 
ily Echeneidide, anciently fabled to arrest the 
progress of a ship; in the plural, the Echene- 
ididz. See cuts under Echeneis and Rhombochi- 
rus. Sir J, Richardson. 

ship-tiret (ship’tir),”. A form of woman’s head- 
dress. It has been supposed to be so named because it 


was adorned with streamers like a ship when dressed, or 
it may have been fashioned so as to resemble a ship. 


Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that. be- 
comes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, or any tire of Vene- 
tian admittance. hak., M. W. of W., iii. ὃ. 60. 

Shipton moth (ship’ton-méth),,.A noctuid 
moth, Huclidea mi, the larva of which feeds on 
clover and lucern: an English collectors’ name. 

shipway ον Ἡ wa), n. A collective name for 
the supports forming a sort. of sliding way upon 
which a vessel is built, and from which it slides 
into the water when launched; also, the sup- 
ports collectively upon which the keel of a ves- 
sel rests when placed in a dock for repairs or 
cleaning. 


ship-worm (ship’wérm), ». A bivalve mollusk 


of the genus Teredo, espe- 
cially Τ. navalis, which 
bores into and destroys 
the timber of ships, piles, 
and , other submerged 
woodwork; a ship-borer. 
It has very long united 





Ship-worm (7¢evedo navalis), 


about one fifth natural size. 


shire 
siphons, and thus looks like a worm. See Tere- 
dinidz and Teredo. 
shipwrackt (ship’rak),. and. An old spell- 
ing of shipwreck. ’ 
shipwreck (ship’rek), ».. [Formerly also ship- 
wrack ; < ME. ship-wracke; < ship, n., + wreck, 
n.] 1. The destruction or loss of a vessel by 
foundering at sea, by striking on a rock or shoal, 
or the like; the wreck of.a ship. 
And so we suffer shipwrack everywhere! 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, st. 35. 


There are two kinds of shipwreck : (1) When the vessel 
sinks, or is dashed to pieces. (2) When she is stranded, 
which is when she grounds and fills with water. 

Kent, Com., IIT. 418, note (b). 


2. Total failure; destruction; ruin. 


Holding faith, and a good conscience; which some hav- 
ing put away concerning faith have made shipwreck. 
1 Tim. i. 19. 
So am I driuen by breath of her Renowne 
Either to suffer Shipwracke, or arriue 
Where I may haue fruition of her loue. 
Shak., Hen. VI« (fol. 1623), v. 5. 8. 


Let my sad shipwrack steer you to the bay 
Of cautious safety. J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 192. 


3. Shattered remains, as of a vessel which has 
been wrecked; wreck; wreckage. [Rare. ] 
They might have it in their own country, and that by 


gathering up the shipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman 
theatres. Dryden. 


To make shipwreck of, to cause to fail; ruin; destroy. 


Such as, having all their substance spent 
In wanton joyes and lustes intemperate, 
Did afterwards make shipwrack violent 
Both of their life and fame. 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., II. xii., 7. 
shipwreck (ship’rek), ο. {. [< shipwreck, n.] 1. 
To wreck; subject to the perils and distress of 
shipwreck. 
; Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity, 
No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 
Shak., Hen. VIIT., iii. 1. 149. 
2. To wreck; ruin; destroy. 


I’ th’ end his pelfe 
Shipwracks his soule vpon hels recky shelfe. 
' Times’ Whistle (E. E. T.'8.), p. 48. 


Shall I think any with his dying breath 
Would shipwreck his last hope? 

Shirley, The Wedding, iii. 1. 
shipwright (ship rit), ». [< ME. schipwrigt, 
schypwryte, ς AS. scipwyrhta, < scip, ship, + 

wyrhta, wright: see ship and wright.] 1. A 
builder of ships; a ship-carpenter. 

In Isabella he lefte only certeyne sicke men and shippe 
wrightes, whom he had appointed to make certeyne cara- 


uels. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on 
[America, ed. Arber, p. 82). 


Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week? 
Shak., Hamlet, i, 1. 75. 


2. A local English name of the spotted ling: 
so called because it has ‘‘a resemblance to 
the spilt pitch on the clothes of these mechan- 


ics.” Day. | 
ship-writ ( ο Fb nm. An old English writ 
issued by the king, commanding the sheriff to 


collect ship-money. 

shipyard (ship’yiird), π. A yard or piece of 
ground near the water in which ships or ves- 
sels are constructed. 

shir, v. and». See shirr. 

Shiraz (shé-riiz’), η. [Pers. Shiraz.] A wine 
produced in the neighborhood of Shiraz in Per- 


sia. There are a red variety and a white variety, and one 
about the color of sherry, sweet and luscious, _ 


shire! (shér or shir; in the United Kingdom 
now usually shir, except in composition), η. 
[Early ή Ὦ, also shyre, shiere; ς ME. shire, 
shyre, schire, schyre, ¢ AS. scir, also scire, 
office, stewardship, business, administration, 
district, county, shire, diocese, parish ; 
cognate with OHG. scira, business, employ- 
ment. The word has long been confused 
with AS. sceran, scieran, divide, shear, and 
its derivates, scierian, allot, assign, scearu, 
share, etc., and this has appar. affected its 
usé and its. pronunciation. The. normal 
mod. pronunciation would be shir.]. 1t. A 
district. 

It. may seem not impossible that the original name of 
the subdivision immediately above the township was scir 
or shire, a term of various application. The city of York 
was divided into seven shires, and the use of the word in 
northern Northumbria, the present Lowlands of Scotland, 


a territory which was peopled by Saxons and little dis- 
turbed by Danish aggression, points to the same conclu- 


sion. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. Eng., I. 112. 


An exact diuision thereof [Palestine] into twelve shires 
or shares. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 108. 











shire 


In the earlier use of the word, shire had simply answered 
to division. The town of York was parted into seven such 
shires. J. R. Green, Conquest of England, p. 230. 


2. Originally, a division of the kingdom of Eng- 
land under the jurisdiction of an ealdorman, 
whose authority was intrusted to the sheriff 
(‘shire-reeve’), on whom the government ulti- 
mately devolved; also, in Anglo-Saxon use, in 
general, a district, province, diocese, or parish ; 
in later and present use, one of the larger divi- 
sions into which Great Britain is parted out 
for political and administrative purposes; a 
wart Some smaller districts in the north of England 
retain the provincial appellation of shire, as Richmond- 
shire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Hallamshire, 
or the manor of Hallam, in the West'Riding, which is near- 
ly coextensive with the parish of Sheffield, See knight of 
the shire, under knight. 
Of maystres hadde he moo than thries-ten, 
That were of lawe expert and curious;... 
An able for to helpen al a schire 
In any caas that mighte falle or λα 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T. (ed. Morris), 1. 584. 
The foole expects th’ ensuing year 
To be elect high sherif of all the sheire. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
The name scir [ AS. scire] or shire, which marks the divi- 
sion immediately superior to the hundred, merely means 
a subdivision or share of a larger whole, and was early 
used in connexion with an official name to designate the 
territorial sphere appointed to the particular magistracy 
denoted by that name. So the diocese was the bishop’s 
scire, and the stewardship of the unjust steward is called 
in the Anglo Saxon translation of the Gospel his grafscire. 
We have seen that the original territorial hundreds may 
have been smaller shires. The historical shires or coun- 
ties owe their origin to different causes. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 48. 


94. A shire-moot. See the quotation under 


shire-day.—The shires, a belt of English counties run- 
ning in a northeast direction from Devonshire and Hamp- 
shire, the names of which terminate in shire. The phrase 
is also applied in a general way to the midland counties: 
as, he comes from the shires ; he has a seat in the shires. 


shire?}, a. and¥v. An obsolete form of sheer. 

shire-clerk (shir’klérk),”. In England, an of- 
ficer appointed by the sheriff to assist in keep- 
ing the county court; an under-sheriff; also, a 
clerk in the old county court who was deputy 
to the under-sheriff. 

shire-day (shér’da), η. A day on which the 
shire-moot, or sheriff’s court, was held. 

Walter Aslak,. . . on the shyre-day of Norffolk, halden 

at Norwiche, the xxviij. day of August, in the seyd secunde 
yeer, beyng there thannea grete congregacion of poeple by 


cause of the seyd shyre, . . . swiche and so many manaces 
of deth and dismembryng maden.  Ραείοπ Letters, I. 13. 


shireevet, ». An obsolete form of sheriff}. 
shire-gemot (shér’ge-m6t”), . LAS. sciregemét, 
scirgemot: see shire-moot.] Same as shire-moot. 
Whether the lesserthanes, or inferior proprietors of land, 
were entitled toa paee in the national council, as they 


certainly were in the shiregemot, or county-court, is not 
easily to be decided. Hallam, Middle Ages, i. 8. 


shire-ground (shér’ground), n. Territory sub- 
ject to county or shire administration. 

Except the northern province and some of the central 
districts, all Ireland was shire-ground, and subject to the 
crown [of England], in the thirteenth century. 

Leland, Itinerary, quoted in Hallam’s Const. Hist. , xviii. 


shire-host (shér’hést), ».  [ς shirel + host}. 
There is no corresponding AS. compound.] 
The military force of a shire. 
When the shire-host was fairly mustered, the foe was 
back within his camp. - 
J. R Green, Conquest of England, p. 85. 
shire-houset (shér’hous), n. [< ME. schirehows ; 
ς shirel + housel.] A house where the shire- 
moot was held. 
And so John Dam, with helpe of other, gate nym out of 
6 


the schire-hows, and with moche labour brought hym unto 
Sporyer Rowe. Paston Letters, I. 180. 


shire-land (shér’land), n. Same as shire-ground. 


A rebellion of two septs in Leinster under Edward VI. 
led to a more complete reduction of their districts, called 
Leix and ()’Fally, which in the next reign were made shire- 
land, by the names of King’s and Queen’s county. 

Hallam, Const. Hist., xviii. 

shireman (shér’man), ”.; pl. shiremen (-men). 

[Also dial, shereman; < ME. shireman (> ML. 

schirmanus),< AS. scireman, scirman (also scires- 

man), ς scire, shire, + man,man.] 1. A sheriff. 
Compare earl. 

The shire already has its shireman or shire-reeve. 

J. R. Green, Conquest of England, p. 223. 
2. Aman belonging to ‘‘the shires” (which see, 
under shire). 

Shire-man.— Any man who had not the good fortune to 
be born in one of the sister counties, or in Essex. Heisa 
sort of foreigner tous; and to our ears, which are acutely 
sensible of any violation of the beauty of our phraseology, 
and the music of our pronunciation, his speech soon be- 
wrays him. “Aye, I knew he must be a shere-man by his 
tongue.” ἘοτΏγ, p. 296. Halliwell. 
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shire-moot (shér’mét), n. [Also shiremote ; < 

AS. sciregemot, scirgemot, also scyresmot (> 
ML. scyre-motus), shire-moot, < scire, shire, + 
gemot, meeting: see shireland mootl. Cf. folk- 
moot, witena-gemot.] Formerly, in England, a 
court or assembly of the county held periodi- 
cally by the sheriff along with the bishop of 
the diocese, and with the ealdorman in shires 
that had ealdormen. 

The presence of the ealdorman and the bishop, who 
μον sat with him [the sheriff] in the shire-moot, and 
whose presence recalled the folk-moot from which it 
sprang, would necessarily be rare and irregular, while 
the reeve was bound to attend; and the result of this is 
seen in the way in which the shire-moot soon became known 
simply as the sheriff’s court. 

J. R. Green, Conquest of England, p. 230. 


The shiremoot, like the hundredmoot, was competent 
to declare folkright in every suit, but its relation to the 
lower court was not, properly speaking, an appellate juris- 
diction. Its function was to secure to the suitor the right 
which he had failed to obtain in the hundred. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 50. 


shire-reevet (shér’rév), ». [See sheriffl.] A 
sheriff. 

shire-town (shir’toun), ». The chief town of 
a shire; a county town. 

shire-wickt (shér’wik), n. 
Holland. 

shirk (shérk),v.. [More prop. sherk; appar. the 
same as shark (cf. clerk and clark, ME. derk and 
E. dark1): see shark?.|] I, intrans. 11. To 
practise mean or artful tricks; live by one’s 
wits; shark. 

He [Archbishop Laud] might have spent his time much 
better . . . than thus sherking and raking in the tobacco- 
shops. State Trials (1640), H. Grimstone. 
2. To avoid unfairly or meanly the perform- 
ance of some labor or duty. 

One of the cities shirked from the league. 

Byron, vo Murray, Sept. 7, 1820. 

There was little idling and no shirking in his school. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 425. 
To shirk off, to sneak away. [Colloq.] 

ΤΙ. trans. 11. "ο procure by mean tricks; 
shark. Jmp. Dict.—2. To avoid or get off 
from unfairly or meanly; slink away from: as, 
to shirk responsibility. [Colloq.] 

They would roar out instances of his . . . shirkingsome 
encounter with a lout half his own size. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 
shirk (shérk),. [See shirk, v., and shark2, n.] 
11. One who lives by shifts or tricks. See 
shark?,— 2, One who seeks to avoid duty. 
shirker (shér’kér), n. [< shirk + -er1.] One 
who shirks duty or danger. 
A faint-hearted shirker of responsibilities. 
Cornhill Mag., II. 109. 
shirky (shér’ki),a. [< shirk +-y1.] Disposed 
- shirk; characterized by shirking. Imp. 
ict. 
shir]! (shérl), v. and α. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of shrill. 
shirl? (shérl), v. t. [Also shurl; prop. *sherl, 
a freq. of shear1.] To cut with shears. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 
shirl’ (shérl), v. i. [Perhaps prop. *sherl, freq. 
of sheer!; otherwise due to shirl?.] 1. Toslide. 

My young ones lament that they can have no more 
shirling in the lake: a motion something between skating 
and sliding, and originating in the iron clogs, 

Southey, Letters, 1826. 
2. To romp about rudely. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
shirl4 (shérl), ». [< G. sehirl, for schérl: see 
schorl, shorl.| Sehorl. [Rare.]- 
shirly (shér‘li), adv. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of shrilly. 
t, v.%. [Imitative. Cf. chirpl.] To puff 
with the mouth in seorn. 

Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of the mouthe that we call 
shirpyng. Thomas, Italian Dict. (Halliwell.) 

shirr, shir (shér), v. ¢. [Origin obseure; hardly 
found in literature or old records; perhaps a 
dial. form (prop. *sher) and use of sheer2, v.] 
1. To pucker or draw up (a fabric or a part of a 
fabric) by means of parallel gathering-threads: 
as, to shirr an apron.—2. In cookery, to poach 
(eggs) in cream instead of water. 

shirr, shir (shér), ». [< shirr, v.] 1. A pucker- 
ing or fulling nha rey in a fabric by means 
of parallel gathering-threads.—2. One of the 
threads of india-rubber woven into cloth or rib- 
bon to make it elastic. 

shirred (shérd), p.a. 1. (a) Puckered or gather- 
ed, as by shirring: as, a shirred bonnet. [U.8.] 
(0) Having india-rubber or elastic cords woven 
in the texture, so as to produce shirring. 
[Eng.]—2. In cookery, poached in cream: said 


of eggs. 


A shire; a county. 


shirt-frill 


shirrevet, ». An earlier form of sheriff1. 

shirring (shér’ing), n. [Verbal n. of shirr, v.] 
1, Decorative needlework done by gathering 
the stuff in very uhiall guthabs: and holding it 
at more than one point, either by stitching, or 
by. cords which pass through it and gather it 
more or less closely at pleasure.—2, Manu- 
factured webbing, and the like, in which an 
elastic cord or thread gives the effect described 
above. Also called elastic. 

shirring-string (shér’ing-string), n. A string 
or cord passed between the two thicknesses of 
a double shirred fabric, so as to make the small 
gathers closer or looser at pleasure. Several 
such cords are put in side by side. | 

shirt (shért), α.. [ς ME. shirte, schirte, schyrt, 
schirt, sherte, sserte, shurte, scurte, scorte, either 
< AS. *sceorte or *scyrte (not found), or an as- 
sibilated form, due to association with the re- 
lated adj. short (< AS. sceort), of skirt, skirte, ς 
Icel. skyrta; a shirt, a kind of kirtle, = Sw. 
skjorta, skért = Dan. skjorte, a shirt, skjort, a 
petticoat, = D. schort = MLG., schorte = MHG. 
schurz, G. schurz, schtirze, an apron; from the 
adj., AS. sceort = OHG. scurz, short (ef. 166]. 
skortr, shortness): see short. Doubletof skirt.] 
1. A garment, formerly the chief under-garment 
of both sexes. Now the name is given to a garment 
worn only by men and a similar garment worn by infants. 
It has many forms. In western Lurope and the United 
States, the shirt ordinarily worn by men is of cotton, with 
linen bosom, wristbands, and collar prepared for stiffen- 
ing with starch, the collar and wristbands being usually 


separate and adjustable. Flannel and knitted worsted 
shirts or under-shirts are also worn. 


The Emperour a-non 
A-lihte a-doun and his clothus of caste euerichon, 
Anon to his schwrte. Holy Rood (E. E. T. Β.), p. 55. 


“You must wear my husband's linen, which, I dare say, 
is not so fine as yours.” ‘ Pish, my dear; my shirts are 
good shirts enough for any Christian,” cries the Colonel. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxii. 


2+. The amnion, or some part of it. 


Agneliere, the inmost of the three membranes which en- 
wrap a womb-lodged infant ; called by some midwives the 
coif or biggin of the child; by others, the childs shirt. 

Cotgrave. 


3. In a blast-furnace, an interior lining.—a 
boiled shirt, a white or linen shirt: so called in allusion 
to the laundrying of it. (Slang.) 


There was a considerable posit for ‘‘store clothes,” a 
hopeless overhauling of old and disused raiment, and a 
general demand for boiled shirts and the barber. 

Bret Harte, Foo! ot Five Forks. 


Bloody shirt, a blood-stained shirt, as the symbol or to- 
ken of murder or outrage. Hence, “to wave the bloody 
shirt” is to bring to the attention or recall to mind, in 
order to arouse indignation or resentment, the murders 
or outrages committed by persons belonging to a party, 
for party advantage or as a result of party passion: spe- 
cifically used in the United States with reference to 
such appeals, often regarded as demagogic and insincere, 
made by Northern politicians with reference to murders 
or outrages committed in the South during the period of 
reconstruction and later (see Kuklux Klan), or to the civil 
war. 


Palladius—who. « . was acquainted with stratagems 
—invented. . . that all the men there should dress them- 
selves like the tees sort of the people in Arcadia, hav- 
ing no banners but bloody shirts hanged upon long staves, 
with some bad bagpipes instead of drum and fife. 

Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of Othman 
was the engine and pretence of his [Moawiyah’s] ambition. 
The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch 
of Damascus. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Smith, 1855), VI. 277. 


He [M. Leon Foucher, reviewing Guizot’s translation of 
Sparks’s Washington] adds: ‘‘It is by spreading out the 
miseries of the workmen, the bloody shirt of some victim, 
the humiliation of all, that the people are excited to take 
arms”... He then κλπ, to state, apparently as a 
corollary of what may be called his bloody-shirt principle, 
that our Revolution was not popular with what he terms 
the inferior classes. . . . But most assuredly the Americans 
did not want a visible signal to push them on; and he who 
should have displayed a bloody shirt for that purpose 
would have been followed by the contempt of the specta- 
tors, and saluted with stones by every idle boy in thestreets. 

L. Cass, France, its King, etc., p. 49. 


Hair shirt. See hair1, 
shirt (shért),v.¢. [< shirt, n.] To clothe with 
a shirt; hence, by extension, to clothe; cover. 
Ah, for so many souls, as but this morn 
Were clothed with flesh. and warmed with vital blood, 
But naked now, or shirted but with air! 
Dryden, King Arthur, ii. 1. 
shirt-buttons (shért’but’nz), ». <A kind of 
chickweed, Alsine Holostea, with conspicuous 
white flowers. [Prov. Eng.] 
shirt-frame (shért’frim), π. A machine for 
knitting shirts or guernseys. EH. H. Knight. 
shirt-frill (shért’fril), nm. A frill of fine cam- 
brie or lawn, worn by men on the breast of the 
shirt—a fashion of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 


shirt-front 


shirt-front (shért’frunt), . 1. That part of a 
shirt which is allowed to show more or less in 
front; the part which. covers the breast, and 
is often composed of finer material or orna- 
mented in some way, as by ruffles or lace, or by 
being plaited, or simply starched stiffly. Or- 
namental buttons, or studs, or breastpins are 
often worn in connection with it. 

First came a smartly-dressed personage on horseback, 


with a conspicuous expansive shirtfront and figured satin 
stock. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi, 


shirting (shér’ting), n. [< shirt + -ingl.] 1. 
Any fabrie designed for making shirts. Specifi- 
cally—(a) A fine holland or linen. 

Cand. Looke you, Gentlemen, your choice : Cambrickes? 


Cram, No sir, some leg 
Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, I. i. 10, 


(6) Stout cotton cloth such as is suitable for shirts: when 
used without qualification, the term signifies plain white 
bleached cotton. 

[Rare.] 


2. Shirts collectively. 
A troop of droll children, little hatless boys with their 


galligaskins much worn and scant shirting to hang out. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xlv. 
Calico shirting, cotton cloth of the quality requisite for 
making shirts. 
woven in simple patterns of. one or two colors, like ging- 
ham, or printed in colors in simple patterns. 


shirtless (shért’les), a. [< shirt + -less.] With- 
out a shirt; hence, poor; destitute. 
Linsey-woolsey brothers, 
Grave mummers! sleeveless some, and shirtless others. 
J Pope, Dunciad, iii. 116. 
shirt-sleeve (shért’slév), π. The sleeve of a 
shirt. 
Sir Isaac Newton at the age of fourscore would strip up 
his shirt sleeve to shew his muscular brawny arm. 
Sir J. Hawkins, Johuson, p. 440, note. 
In one’s shirt-sleeves, without one’s coat. 
They arise and come out together in their dirty shirt- 
sleeves, pipe in mouth. W. M. Baker, New ‘Timothy, p. 185. 
shirt-waist (shért’wast), ». A garment for 
women’s and children’s wear, resembling a 
shirt in fashion, but worn over the undereloth- 
ing, and extending no lower than the waist, 
where it is belted. 
shish-work (shish’wérk), π. [«< Hind. Pers. 
Shisha, glass, + E. work.] - Decoration pro- 
duced by means of small pieces of mirror in- 
laid in wooden frames, and used, like a mosaic, 
for walls and ceilings. Compare ardish, in 
which a slightly different process is followed. 
shist, π. See schist. 
ahitepoxs (shit’p6k), ». The small green her- 
on of North America, Butorides virescens, also 
called poke, chalk-line, and fly-up-the-creek.. The 
poke is 16 to 18 inches long, and 25 in alar extent. ‘The 
plumage of the crest and upper parts is mainly glossy- 
green, but the lance-linear plumes which decorate the back 
in the breeding-season havea glaucous-bluish cast,and the 


wing-coverts have tawny edgings; the neck is rich pur- 
plish-chestnut, with a variegated throat-line of dusky and 





Shitepoke (Au ftortdes utrescens). 


white ; the under parts are brownish-ash, varied on the 
belly with white; the bill is greenish-black,with much of 
the under mandible yellow, like the lores and irides ; the 
legs are greenish-yellow. This pretty heron abounds in 
suitable places in most of the United States; it breeds 
throughout this range, sometimes in heronries with other 
birds of its kind, sometimes by itself. The nest is a rude 
platform of sticks on a tree or bush; the eggs are three to 
six in number, of a pale-greenish color, elliptical, 14 inches 
long by 14 broad. ‘There are other pokes of this genus, as 
B. brunnescens of Cuba. 

shittah-tree (shit’i-tré), n. [< Heb. shittah, pl. 
shitttm, a kind of acacia (the medial letter is 
teth).| A tree generally supposed to be an 
acacia, either Acacia scorpioides or A. Seyal. 
These are small gnarled and thorny trees suited 
to dry deserts, yielding gum arabic, and afford- 
ing a hard wood—that of one being, as sup- 
posed, the shittim-wood of Scripture. 

420 
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I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree 
and the myrtle, and the oil tree. Isa. xli. 19. 
shittim-wood (shit’im-wid), πα. . [< shittim (F. 
setim ),< Heb. shittim (see shittah-tree), + wood}.] 
1. The wood of the shittah-tree, prized amon 
the Hebrews, and, according to. Exodus an 
Deuteronomy, furnishing the material of the 
ark of the covenant and various parts of the 
tabernacle. It is hard, tough, durable, and 
susceptible of a fine polish. 


And they shall make an ark of shittim wood. Ex. xxv. 10. 


2. A tree, Bumelia lanuginosa, of the southern 
United States, yielding a wood used to some 
extent in cabinet-making, and a gum, called 
gum-elastic, of some domestic use. The small 
western tree Rhamnus Purshiana is also so 
called, 

shittle! (shit’l), η. 
form of shuttlel. 

shittle?+, a. An obsolete form of shuttle2. 

shittle-brainedt, shittlecockt, ete. Same as 
shuttle-brained, ete. 

hiva, η. Same as Siva. | 

shivaree (shiv-a-ré’), π. A corruption of chari- 
vari. [U.8 


An obsolete or dialectal 


(Eng. |— Fancy shirting, a cotton cloth, shivaree ( shiv-a-ré’), v.t. [ς shivaree,n.] To 


salute with a mock serenade. [Southern 0. Β.] 


The boys are going to shivaree old Poquelin to-night. 
* G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 202. 
shive (shiv), π. [ς ME. schive, schife, prob. < 
AS. *scife, *scif (not recorded) = MD. *schijve, 
D. schijf, a round plate, disk, quoit, counter (in 
games), ete., = MLG. schive, LG. schive = OHG. 
sciba, scipa, a round plate, ball, wheel, MHG. 
schibe, G. scheibe, a round plate, roll, disk, pane 
of glass, = Icel. skifa, a slice, = Sw. skifva = 
Dan. skive, a slice, disk, dial. sheave; perhaps 
akin to Gr. oxoiroc, a potters’ wheel, σκίπων, a 
staff, L. scipio(n-), a staff. The evidence seems 
to indicate two diff. words merged under this 
one form, one of them being also the source of 
shiverl, q. v. Cf. sheave2, a doublet of shwe.] 
1. A thin piece cut off; a slice: as, a shive of 
bread. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
Easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. 
Shak., Vit. And., ii. 1, 86. 


This sort of meat . . . is often eaten in the beer shops 
with thick shives of bread. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 255. 
2. A splinter: same as shiverl, 2.—3. A cork 
stopper large in diameter in proportion to its 
length, as the flat cork of a jar or wide-mouthed 
bottle.—4, A small iron wedge for fastening 
oa bolt of a window-shutter. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ng. | 
shiver! (shiv’ér), n. [< ME. shiver, schivere, 
schyvere, schyvyr, shever, schevir (pl. scivren, 
scifren), prob. ς AS. *scifera (not recorded), a 
thin piece, a splinter, = OHG., skivero, a splin- 
ter of stone, G. schivere, schwer, schever, a 
splinter of stone or wood, esp. of wood, G. 
schiefer (> Sw. skiffer = Dan. skifer), a splinter, 
shiver, slate; with formative -cr (-ra), ς Τους. 
ν skif, separate, part, whence AS, sciftan, part, 
change, ete.: see shift. Prob. connected in part 
with shive: see shwe. Hence shiverl, v., and 
ult. skiver, skewer, q.v.] 1+. Same as shive, 1. 
Of youre softe breed nat but a shyvere. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 132. 
Tho keruer hym parys a schyuer so fre, 
And touches tho louys yn quere a-boute. 
Babees Book (E, E. Τ. 8.), p. 322. 
2. A broken bit; a splinter; a sliver; one of 
many small pieces or fragments such as are 
ος. by a sudden and violent shock or 
low. Also shive. 
Scip arne [ran] to-gen scip 
Tha hit al to-wode to scifren. 
Layamon, Ἱ. 4537. 


To fill up the fret with little shivers of a quill and glue, 
as some say will do well, by reason must be stark nought. 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 115. 


Russius saith that the rootes of reed, being stampt and 
mingled with hony, will draw out any thorne or shiver. 
Topsell, Beasts (1607), p. 421. (Halliwell.) 


He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor 
breaks a biscuit. Shak., 'T. and C., ii. 1. 42. 
Thorns of the crown and shivers of the cross. 

Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 
3. In mineral., a species of blue slate; schist; 
shale.—4}. Naut., a sheave; the wheel of a 
pulley.—5. A small wedge or key. ZF. Η. 
Knight. 
shiver! (shiv’ér),v. [< ME. shiveren, schyveren, 
scheveren (= MD. scheveren, split, = MHG. 
schiveren, G. schiefern, separate in scales, ex- 
foliate); <shiver1,n.] I. trans. To break into 


shiver? (shiv’ér), n. 


shivery 


many small fragments or splinters; shatter; 
dash to pieces αἲ α blow. 
And round about a border was entrayld 
Of broken bowes and arrowes shivered short. 
Spenser, Β. Q., III. xi. 46. 


Shiver my timbers, an imprecation formerly used by 
sailors, especially in the nautical drama.=§$yn, Shatter, 
etc, See dash. 


ΤΙ. intrans. To burst, fly, or fall at once into 
many small pieces or parts. 
Ther shyveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1747. 


The reason given by him why the drop of glass so much 
wondered at shivers into so many pieces by breaking only 
one small part of it is approved for probable. 

Aubrey, Lives, Thomas Hobbes. 


The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter d spear-shafts crack and fly. 


Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 
shiver? (shiv’ér),v. [Early mod. E.also shever ; 
an altered form, perhaps due to confusion with 
shiver, of chiver, chyver, < ME, chiveren, cheveren, 
chyveren, chivelen, chyvelen; appar. an assibi- 
lated form of *kiveren, supposed by Skeat to 
be a Scand. form of quiver: see quiverl. The 
resemblance to MD. schoeveren, ‘‘to shiver or 
shake” (Hexham), is appar. accidental; the verb 
is trans.in Kilian.] I, intrans. To shake; shud- 
der; tremble, quiver; specifically, to shake 
with cold. 

The temple walles gan chiuere and schake, 
Veiles in the temple a-two thei sponne. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 144. 
And as a letheren purs lolled his chekes, 
Wel sydder than his chyn thei chiueled (var. ychiueled] for 
elde. Piers Plowman (Β), v. 192. 
And I that in forenight was with no weapon agasted ... 
Now shiuer at shaddows. Stanthurst, Atneid, ii. 754. 
At last came drooping Winter slowly on, ... 
He quak’d and shiver’d through his triple fur. 

J. Leaumont, Psyche, iv. 64. 
=§ Shiver, Quake, Shudder, Quiver. We shiver with 
cold or a sensation like that of cold; we quake wich fear; 
we shudder with horror. To quiver is to have a slight 
tremulous or tiuttering motion: as, her lip quivered ; to 
quiver in every nerve. 

11. trans. Naut., to eause to flutter or shake 
in the wind, as a sail by trimming the yards or 
shifting the helm so that the wind strikes on 
the edge of the sail. 

If about to bear up, shiver the mizzen topsail or brail up 
the spanker. Luce, Seamanship, p. 367. 


[< shiver?, v.] A tremu- 
lous, quivering motion; a shaking- ortrembling- 
fit, especially from cold. 
Each sound from afar is caught, 
The faintest shiver of leaf and limb. . 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, iL 
It was a night to remember with a shiver — lying down 
in that far-off wilderness with the reasonable belief that 
before morning there was an even chance of an attack of 
hostile Indians upon our camp. 
S. Bowles, In Merriam, IT. 88. 
The shivers, the ague; chills: as, he has the shivers 
every second day. [Collogq.} 


shivered (shiv’érd), p.a. Inher.,represented as 


broken into fragmeuts or ragged pieces: said 
especially of a lance. 
shivering! (shiv’ér-ing), n. 
A sliver; a strip. [Rare.] 
In stead of Occam they vse the shiuerings of the barke 
of the sayd trees. Hakluyt s Voyages, 11. 270. 
shivering? (shiv’ér-ing),. [Verbal n. of shiv- 
er2,v.] A tremulous shaking or quivering, as 
with a chill or fear. 
Four days after the operation, my patient had a sudden 
and long shivering. Dr. J. Brown, Rab. 
shiveringly (shiv’ér-ing-li), adv. With or as 
with shivering or slight shaking. 
The very wavelets . . . seem to creep shiveringly to- 
wards the shallow waters. 
Pall Mall Gazette, March 31, 1886. (Encyc. Dict.) 
shiver-spar (shiv’ér-spir), η. A variety of eal- 
cite or calcium carbonate: so called from its 
slaty structure. Also called slate-spar. 
shivery! (shiv’ér-i), a. [< shiver! + -y1.] Easi- 
ly falling into shivers or small fragments; not 
firmly ecohering; brittle. 
There were observed inczedible numbers of these shells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in shivery stone. 
Woodward. 
shivery? (shiv’ér-i), a. [ς shiver2 + -yl.] 1. 
Pertaining to or resembling a shiver or shiver- 
ing; characterized by a shivering motion: as, 
a shivery undulation.— 2. Inclined or disposed 
to shiver. 
The mere fact of living in a close atmosphere begets a 


shivery, susceptible condition of the body. 
Jour. of Education, XVIII. 149. 


The frail, shivery, rather thin and withered little being, 
enveloped in a tangle of black silk wraps. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 294, 


[< shiver! + -ingl.] 
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shivery 


8. Causing shivering; chill. 

The chill, shivery October morning came; . . . the Ο06- 
tober morning of Milton, whose silver mists were hea 
fogs. Mrs: Gaskell, North and South, xxxi. 

shizOkii (shé-z0’ku), π. [Jap. (= Chinese shi- 
(or sze-) tsuh, ‘the warrior or scholar class’), ¢ 
shi (or sze), warrior, scholar, + zoku (= Chinese 
tsuh), class.] 1. The military or two-sworded 
men of Japan; the gentry, as distinguished 
on the one, hand from the kuwazoku or nobles, 
and on the other from the heimin or common 
eople.— 2. A member of this class. 
shol, pron. An obsolete or dialectal form of she. 
sho? (sh6), interj. Same as pshaw. [Colloqg., New 


Eng. 
shoad!}, shoad?. See shodel, shode?. 
shoal! (shol), a. and ». [Early mod. E. also 


*shole, Se. shaul, shawl; early mod. E. also shoald, 


shold. (dial. sheld, Sc. shauld, schald, shaud, 
shawd), < ME. schold, scholde; with appar. un- 
orig. d (perhaps due to conformation with the 
pp. suffix -d?), prob. lit. ‘sloping,’ ‘slant,’ < Icel. 
skjalgr, oblique, wry, squint, = Sw. dial. skjalg, 
OSw. skdlg, oblique, slant, wry, crooked, = AS. 
*sceolh (in comp. sceol-, scelg-), oblique: see 
shallow, a doublet of shoall.] 1. a. Shallow; 
of little depth. ) 
Schold, or schalowe, nogte depe, as water or other lyke. 
Bassa (var. bassus]. Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 


The 21 day we sounded, and found 10 fadome; after that 
we sounded againe, and found but 7 fadome; so shoalder 
and shoalder water. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, 1. 236. 


The River of Alvarado is above a Mile over at the Mouth, 
yet the entrance is but shole, there being Sands for near 
two Mile off the shore. Dampier, V oyages, II. ii. 123. 


The shoaler soundings generally show a strong admix- 
ture of sand, while the deeper ones appear as purer clays. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., X XIX. 479. 
ΤΙ. ». A place where the water of a stream, 
lake, or sea is of little depth; a sand-bank or 
bar; a shallow; more particularly, among sea- 
men, a sand-bank which shows at low water: 
also used figuratively. 
Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 


And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 436. 


So full of sholds that, if they keepe not the channell in 
the middest, there is no sayling but by daylight. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 707. 


The tact with which he {Mr. Gallatin] steered his way 
between the shoals that surrounded him is the most re- 
markable instance in our history of perfect diplomatic 
skill. H. Adams, Albert Gallatin, p. 522. 

shoal! (sh6l), v.. [< shoall, ai] I. intrans. Το 
become shallow, or more shallow. 
A splendid silk of foreign loom, 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Play’d into green. Tennyson, Geraint. 


The bottom of the sea off the coast of Brazil shoals 
gradually to between thirty and forty fathoms. 
Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 77. 
II. trans. Naut.,to cause to become shallow, 
or more shallow; proceed from a greater intoa 
lesser depth of: as, a vessel in sailing shoals her 
water. Marryat. ; 
shoal? (51151), ”. [Early mod. E. also shole; an 
assibilated form of scole, also scool, school, seoll, 
seull, skull, < ME. scole, a troop, throng, crowd, 
< AS. scdlu, a multitude, shoal: see school?, of 
which shoal2 is thus a doublet. The assibila- 
tion of scole (scool, school, ete.) to shole, shoal is 
irregular, and is prob. due to confusion with 
shoal1,|) A great multitude; a crowd; a throng; 
of fish, a school: as, a shoal of herring; shoals 
of people. 
I sawe a shole of shepeheardes outgoe 
With singing, and shouting, and jolly chere. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 


As yet no flowrs with odours Earth reuiued : 
No scaly shoals yet in the Waters diued. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 
A shoal 
Of darting fish, that on asummermorn... 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand. 


Tennyson, Geraint. 
shoal2 (51151), v. 4. 
< shoal, π.] To assemble in. a, multitude ; 
crowd; throng; school, as fish. 
Fate Sa ων he from the shore his lance, and left the waues 
The tomate entrailes, about which fausens and other 


S 
Did shole, to nibble at the fat. Chapman, Tliad, xxi, 191. 


shoaldt, a. An obsolete form of shoall.. 

shoal-duck (sh6l’duk), ». The American eider- 
duck, more fully ealled: Isles of Shoals duck, 
from a locality off Portsmouth in New Hamp- 
shire. See cut under eider-duck. 

shoaler (sho‘lér), m. [ς shoall + -erl.) A 
sailor in the coast-trade; a coaster: in dis- 


shoalness (sh6l’nes), 1. 


[Early mod. E. also shole;. 
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tinction from one who makes voyages to for- 


eign ports.—Shoaler-draft, light draft: used with 
reference to vessels. 
A buoy 


shoal-indicator (sh6l’in’di-ka-tor), n. 
or beacon of any form fixed on a shoal as a 
suide or warning to mariners. 

shoaliness (sh6’li-nes), ». The state of being 
shoaly, or of abounding in shoals. 

shoaling (sh6‘ling), p. a. Becoming shallow 
by filling up with shoals. 

Had it [Inveresk] been a shoaling estuary, as at present, 
it is difficult to see how the Romans should have made 
choice of itasaport. Sir C. Lyell, Geol. Evidences, iii. 

shoal-mark (sh0l’mirk), ».. A mark set to in- 
dicate shoal water, as a stake or buoy. 

He... then began to work her warily into the next 


system of shoal-marks. 
5. L, Clemens, Life on the Mississippi, p. 140. 


[Early mod. E. also 
sholdnesse ; < shoall + -ness.] The state of be- 
ing shoal; shallowness. - 


These boats are . . . made according to the sholdnesse 
of the riuer, because that the riuer is in many places full 
of great stones. .. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 213. 


The shoalness of the lagoon-channels round some of the 
islands. Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 168, 


shoalwise (sh6l’ wiz), adv. [< shoal? + -wise?.] 
In. shoals or crowds. 


When he goes abroad, as he does now shoalwise, John 
Bull finds a great host of innkeepers, &c. Prof. Blackie. 


shoaly (5116/11), a [< shoall.+ -yl.] Full of 
shoals or shallow places; abounding in shoals. 


The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. 
Dryden, Mneid, v. 1130, 


shoart. An obsolete spelling of shore! and 
shore?., 
shoat, ». See shote?. 


shock! (shok), ». [Formerly also chock (ς F. 


* choc); < ME. *schok (found only in the verb), < 


MD. schock, D. schok = OHG. scoc, MHG. schoe, 
a shock, jolt (> OF. (and F.) choc = Sp. Pg. 
choque, a shock, = It. cicoco,. a block, stump); 
appar.< AS. scacan, sceacan, etce., shake: see 
shake. The varied forms of the verb (shock, > 
shog, > jog, also shuck) suggest a confusion of 
two words. The E. noun may be from the 
verb.] 1. A violent collision; a concussion; a 
violent striking or dashing together or against, 
as of bodies; specifically, in sezsmology, anearth- 
quake-shock (see earthquake). 
With harsh-resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray, 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 
Shak., Rich. Τ., i. 3. 136. 
At thy command, I would with boyst’rous shock 
Go run my selfe against the hardest rock. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
One of the kings of France died miserably by the chock 


of an hog. 
Bp. Patrick, Divine Arithmetick, p. 27. κ νὰ 
ἰ6 x 


It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock. 
Cowper, Loss of the Royal George. 


2. Any sudden and more or less violent physi- 
eal or mental impression. 


| A cup of water, . . . yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever'd lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame. 
Talfourd, Ion, i, 2. 


With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers. 
Tennyson, Godiva. 


There is a shock of likeness when we pass from one 
thing to another which in the first instance we merely 
discriminate numerically, but, at the moment of bringing 
our attention to bear, perceive to be similar to the first; 
just as there is a shock of difference when we pass between 
two dissimilars.. W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 529. 


Specifically—(a) In elect.,a making or breaking of, or 
sudden variation in, an electric current, acting as a stim- 
ulant to sensory nerves or other irritable tissues. (0) 
In. pathol., a condition of profound prostration of volun- 
tary and involuntary functions, of acute onset, caused by 
trauma, surgical operation, or excessive sudden emotional 
disturbance (mental shock). It is due, in part at least, to 
the over-stimulation and consequent exhaustion of the 
nervous centers, possibly combined with the inhibitory 
action of centers rendered. too irritable by the over-stimu- 
lation or otherwise. 


The man dies because vital parts of the organism have 

been destroyed in the collision, and this condition of shock, 
this insensibility to useless pain, is the most merciful 
provision that can be conceived. Lancet (1887), II. 306. 
(ο) A sudden attack of paralysis ;.a stroke... [Colloq.] 
3. A strong and sudden agitation of the mind 
or feelings; a startling surprise aceompanied 
by grief, alarm, indignation, horror, relief, joy, 
or other strong emotion: as, a shock to the 
moral sense of a community. 

A single αφ” may give a shock to commercial 
centres that is felt in every home throughout all nations. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 132. 


shock 


She has been shaken by so many painful emotions... 
that I think it would be better, for this evening at least, 
to guard her from a new shock, if possible. 

‘ George Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, xxii. 


The shock of a surprise causes an animated expression 
and stir of movements and gestures, which are very much 
the same whether we are pleased or other wise. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 563. 


Erethismic shock, in pathol. See erethismic.—Shock 
of the glottis. See glottis.=Syn. Shock, Collision, Con- 
cussion, Jolt. A shock is a violent shaking, and may be 
foonehe by a collision, a heavy jolt, or otherwise; it may 

e of the nature of a concussion. The word is more often 
used of the effect than of the action: as, the shock of battle, 
a shock of electricity, the shock from the sudden announce- 
ment of bad news. A collision is the dashing of a moving 
body upon a body moving or still: as, a railroad collision; 
collision of steamships. Concussion is a shaking together ; 
hence the word is especially ον αν. where that which 
is shaken has, or may be thought of as having, parts: as, 
concussion of the air or of the brain. Collision implies the 
solidity of the colliding objects: as, the collision of two 
cannon-balls in the air. A jolt is a shaking by asingle ab- 
rupt jerking motion upward or downward or both, as bya 
springless wagon on arough road. Shock is used figura- 
tively ; we speak sometimes of the collision of ideas or of 
minds ; concussion and jolt are only literal. 


shock! (shok), v. [< ME. schokken, < MD. schock- 


en, D. schokken=MLG. schocken = ΜΗ. schock- 
en (> F. choquer), shock, jolt; from the noun. 
Cf. shog1, jog, shuckl.].. I, trans. 1. To strike 
against suddenly and violently; encounter with 
sudden collision or brunt; specifically, to en- 
counter in battle: in this sense, archaic. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 117. 
2. To strike as with indignation, horror, or dis- 
gust; cause to recoil, as from something as- 
tounding, appalling, hateful, or horrible; of- 
fend extremely; stagger; stun. 

This cries, There is, and that, There is no God. 


What shocks one part will edify the rest. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iy. 141. 


A nature so prone to ideal contemplation as Spenser’s 
would be profoundly shocked by seeing too closely the 
ignoble springs of contemporaneous policy. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 144. 
= 8 2. To appal, dismay, sicken, nauseate, scandalize, 
revolt, outrage, astound. See shock, n, 

II, intrans. 1. To,collide with violence; meet 
in sudden onset or encounter. 

Chariots on chariots roll; the clashing spokes 


Shock ; while the madding steeds break short their yokes. 
Pope, Wiad, xvi. 445. 


“ Have at. thee then,” said Kay; they shock’d, and Kay 
Fell shoulder-slipt. Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
2+. To rush violently. 

He schodirde and schrenkys, and schontes [delays} bott 


lyttile, 
Bott schokkes in scharpely in his schene Mie 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4236. 


But at length, when they saw flying in the darke to be 
more suerty vnto them then fighting, they shocked away in 
diuers.companies. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, iv. 
9, To butt, as rams. Halliwell.. [Prov. Eng.] 

shock? (shok), n. [ς ME. schokke, a shoek,< MD. 
schocke = MUG. schok, a shock, cock, heap, = 
MHG. schoche, heap of grain, aheap, =Sw. skock, 
a crowd, heap, herd; prob. the same as OS. scok 
= D. sehok = MLG. schok = MHG. schoe, G. 
schock = Sw. skock = Dan. skok, threescore, 
another particular use of the orig. sense, ‘a 
heap’; perhaps orig. a heap ‘shocked’ or 
thrown together, ult. < shock! (ef. sheaf}, ult. 
< shove). Cf. shook?.] 1. In agri., a group of 

sheaves of grain placed standing in a field with 

the stalk-ends down, and so arranged as to shed 
the rain as completely as rant in order to 
permit the grain to dry and ripen before hous- 
ing. In England also called shook or stook. 

The sheaves being yet in shocks in the field. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 85. 

He... burnt up both the shocks and also the standing 
corn, Judges xv. 5. 
2. Asimilar group of stalks of Indian corn or 
maize, not madé up in sheaves, but placed sin- 
gly, and bound together at the top in a conieal 
form, Such shocks are usually made by gather- 
ing a number of cut stalks around a center of 
standing corn, [U. S,]—3}. A unit of tale, 
sixty boxes or eanes, by a statute of Charles I. 
=§yn. 1 and 2, Stack, etc. See sheaf 


shock? (shok),v. [< ME. sehokken = MD. schock- 


en = MLG. schocken = MHG. schochen, heap to- 
gether in shocks; from the noun.] 1. trans. 
To make up into shoeks or stooks: as, to shock 
corn. | 

Certainly there is no crop in the world which presents 
such a gorgeous view of the wealth of the soil as an Amer- 
ican corn-field when the corn has been shocked and has 
left the yellow pumpkins exposed to view. 

New Princeton Rev., ΤΙ. 184. 

II. intrans. To gather sheaves in piles or 

shocks. 





shock 


Bind fast, shock apace, have an eye to thy corn. 
Tusser, August's Husbandry. 
shock? (shok),.anda. [Early mod. E. also shog, 
also shough, showghe ; usually regarded as a va- 
riant of shag; but phonetic considerations are 
against this ως except as {ο shog: 
see shag}.] I, n. 1. A dog with long rough 
hair; a kind of shaggy dog. 
Showghes, Water-Rugs, and Demy-Wolues are clipt 
All by the Name of Dogges. 
Shak., Macbeth (folio 1623), iii. 1. 94. 
No daintie ladies fisting-hound, 
That lives upon our Britaine ground, 
Nor mungrell cur or shog. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
2. A thick, disordered mass (of hair). 
Slim youths with shocks of nut-brown hair beneath their 
tiny red caps. J. 4. Symonds, ‘taly and Greece, p. 70. 
II. a. Shaggy. 


4 drunken Dutchman... fell overboard; when he 
was sinking I reached through the water to his shock pate, 
and drew him up. B. Franklin, Autobiog.; p. 34. 


shock4, v. t. A dialectal variant of shuck?. 
[0.5.1 


When brought to the shore, some [oysters] are sent to 
market, while others are shocked, and sold as solid meats. 


Stand. Nat. Hist., 1. 259. 
shock-dog (shok’dog), ». A rough-haired or 
woolly dog; specifically, a poodle. 

You men are like our little shock-dogs: if we don’t keep 
you off from us, but use you a little kindly, you grow so 
fiddling and so troublesome there is no enduring you. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, ii. 2. 


The shock-dog has a collar that cost almost as much as 
mine. Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 
shocker! (shok’ér), π. [< shock! + -erl.] 1. 
One who shocks; specifically, a bad charac- 
ter. Halliwell. [Ῥτον. Eng.]—2. That which 
shoeks; specifically, a vulgarly exciting tale or 
deseription. Compare penny dreadful, under 
dreadful, n. [Colloq.] 
The exciting scenes have a thrill about them less grue- 
some than is produced by the shilling shocker. 
The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 235. 
shocker? (shok’ér), n. [< shock? + -erl.] A 
machine for shocking corn: same as ricker. 
shock-head (shok’hed), a. and n.. I, a. Same 
as shock-headed ; by extension, rough and bushy 
at the top. 
The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. Jennyson, Amphion. 
II, x. A head covered with bushy or frowzy 
hair; a frowzy head of hair. 
A shock-head of red hair, which the hat and periwig of 


the Lowland costume had in a great measure concealed, 
was seen beneath the Highland bonnet. 


Scott, Rob Roy, xxxii. 
shock-headed (shok’hed’ed), a. Having thick 
and bushy or shaggy hair, especially when 
tumbled or frowzy. 
Two small shock-headed children were lying prone and 
resting on their elbows. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 11. 
shocking (shok’ing), p. a. Coane shock of 
indignation, disgust, distress, or horror; ex- 
tremely offensive, painful, or repugnant. 
The grossest and most shocking villanies. 
Secker, Sermons, I, xxv. 


The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 
Cowper, Alexander Selkirk. 
=$yn. Wicked, Scandalous, etc. (see atrocious), frightful, 
dreadful, terrible, revolting, abominable, execrable, ap- 


ling. 
ο. (shok’ing-li), adv. In a shocking 
manner; alarmingly; distressingly. 
You look most shockingly to-day. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, i. 


In my opinion, the shortness of a triennial sitting would 
- make the member more shamelessly and shockingly 


corrupt. Burke, Duration of Parliaments. 
shockingness (shok’ing-nes), η. The state of 
being shocking. 


The shockingness of intrusion at ον a time. 
shod! (shod), 


shoel. 
shod? (shod), v. A dialectal preterit of shedl. 
shodden (shod’n). A: past participle of shoel. 
shoddy (shod’i), π. anda. [Not found in early 
use, and presumably orig. a factory word; in 
this view it is possible to consider shoddy as a 
dial. form (diminutive or extension). of dial. 
shode, lit. ‘ shedding,’ separation, shoddy being 


he American, IX. 215. ghode-pit (sh6d’pit), . 
Preterit, and past participle of formed in shoding, or tracing shodes to their 


orig. made of flue or fluff ‘shed’ or thrown offin *(shén). [ 


the process of weaving, rejected threads, ete.: 
see shodel, shed1, π.] JI. n. 1. Wool fibers 
recovered for remanufacture from woolen rags, 
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threads, etc., specifically from soft woolens, by 
unraveling or picking them apart by some me- 
chanical means. Compare mungol.—2, The 
inferior cloth made from thissubstance ; hence, 
any unsubstantial goods. The large amount of shod- 
dy in the clothing furnished by contractors for the Union 
soldiers in the earlier part of the American civil war gave 
the word a sudden prominence. The wealth obtained by 
these contractors and the resulting ambition of some of 
them for social prominence caused shoddy (especially as an 
adjective) to be applied to those whoon account of lately 
acquired wealth aspire to a social position higher than that 
to which their birth or breeding entitles them. 


Henece—38. A person or thing combining as- 
sumption of superior excellence with actual 
inferiority; pretense; sham; vulgar assump- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

Working up the threadbare ragged commonplaces of 


popular metaphysics and mythology into philosophic shod- 
dy. The Academy, May 11, 1889, p. 325. 


A scramble of parvenus, with a horrible consciousness 
of. shoddy running through politics, manners, art, litera- 
ture, nay, religion itself. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 56. 

11. a. 1. Made of shoddy: as, shoddy cloth. 

ence—2,. Of a trashy or inferior character: 
as, shoddy literature.—3, Pretending to an ex- 
cellence not possessed; pretentious; sham; 
counterfeit; ambitious for prominence or in- 
fluence not deserved by character or breeding, 
but aspired to on account of newly acquired 
wealth: as, ashoddy aristocracy. SeeI.,2. [Col- 


loq.]—Shoddy fever, the popular name of a kind of 
bronchitis caused by the irritating effect of floating par- 
ticles of dust upon the mucous membrane of the trachea 
and its ramifications. 


shoddy (shod’i), v. t.; pret. and pp. shoddied, 
ppr. shoddying. [<shoddy,n.] Toconvert into 
shoddy. 

While woolen and even cotton goods can be shoddied, 

. no use is made of the refuse of silk. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 33. 
shoddyism (shod’i-izm), n. [< shoddy + -ism.] 
Pretension, on account of wealth acquired new- 
ly or by questionable methods, to social posi- 
tion or influence to which one is not entitled by 
birth or breeding. “See shoddy, n., 2. 

The Russian merchant’s love of ostentation is of a_pe- 
culiar kind — something entirely different from English 
snobbery and American shoddyism. . . . He never affects 
to be other than he really is. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 176. 
shoddy-machine (shod’i-ma-shén’), n. A form 
of rag-picker used for converting woolen rags, 
etc., into cone 3 
shoddy-mill (shod’i-mil), n.. A mill for the 
manufacture of shoddy and products made 
therefrom, as yarn and cloth. 
shodelt (shod), n. [Also shoad; < ME. shode, 
schode, < AS. scedd, *scade, *scedde (cf. gescedd), 
separation: see. shed1, of which shodel isa doub- 
let. Cf. also shode2 and shoddy, also show3.] 1. 
Separation; distinction.—2. A chasm orravine. 
Hem bituen a gret schode, 
Of gravel and erthe al so. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 56. (Halliweil.) 
3. The line of parting of the hair on the head; 
the top of the head. 
Ful streight and evene lay his joly shode. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1, 130, 
shode?2 (shdd), mn... [Also shoad ; prob. another 
use of shodel, lit. ‘separation’: see shodel.] In 
mining, a loose fragment of veinstone; a part 
of the outcrop of a vein which has been moved 
from its original position by gravity, marine 
or fluviatile currents, glacial action, or the like. 
[Cornwall, Eng. ] 

The loads or veins of metal were by this action of the 
departing water made easy to be found out by the shoads, 
or trains of metallick fragments borne off from them, and 
lying in trains from those veins towards the sea, in the 
same course that water falling thence would take. 

Woodward. 

shode? (shdd), v. 7.; pret. and pp. shoded, ppr. 

shoding. [< shode2,n.] To seek for a vein or 

mineral deposit by ονομά the shodes, or 

tracing them to the source from which they 
were derived. [Cornwall, Eng. ] 

A pit or trench 


native vein. 
shoder (sh0’dér), π. [< shode! + -erl.] A gold- 
beaters’ name for the package of skin in which 
the hammering is done at the second stage of 
the work. See cutch2 and moid4, 11. EH. Π. 
Knight. 
shode-stone (shéd’stdn), n. Same as shode?. 
shoe1 ‘aa n.3 pl. shoes (sh6z), archaic pl. shoon 
Early mod. E. shoo, shooe (reduced to 
shoe, like doe, now do, for *dooe, doo; the oe 
being not a diphthong, but orig. long 0, pron. 
6, followed by a silent e), < ME. shoo, scho, sho; 


‘an animal, as a 


shoe 


schoo, sso, schu (pl. shoon, schoon, shon, schon, 
schone, scheon, also sceos), < AS. sced (sced), 
contr. of *scedh (*scedh) (pl. sceds, collectively 
gescy) .= OS. skoh, sch = OFries. ské = D. 
schoen = MLG. LG. scho = OHG. scuoh, MHG. 
schuoch, G. schuh, dial. schuch. = Icel. skér (pl. 
skiar, skor) = Sw. Dan. sko = Goth. skohs, a 
shoe. Root unknown; usually referred, with- 
out much reason, to the γ ska or of sku, cover, 
whence ult. E. sky1, L. scutwm, a shield, ete.]. 1. 
A covering for the human foot, especially an 
external covering not reaching higher than the 


ankle, as distinguished from boot, buskin, ete. 
Shoes in the middle ages were made of leather, and of cloth 
of various kinds, 
often the same as 
that used for other 
parts of the cos- 
tume, and even of 
satin, cloth of gold, 
and other rich fab- 
rics for persons of 
rank. They were 
sometimes embroi- 
dered, and even 
set with precious 
stones. The fas- 
tening was usually 
of very simple = 
character, _often & Shoe, oth century. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s 
strap passing over ‘Dict. du Mobilier frangais.’’) 

the instep, an 

secured with a button or a hook. Buckled shoes were 
worn in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, At 
the present time shoes are commonly of leather of some 






Duckbill Shoes, close ofjrsth century 


kind, but often of cloth. For wooden shoes, see sabot ; for 
water-proof shoes, see rubber and galosh. See also cuts 
under cracow, poulaine, sabbaton, sabot, and sandal. 


Two thongede scheon. Ancren Riwle, p, 362. 
His shoon of cordewane. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 21. 


Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place wheréon 
thou standest is holy. Josh. v. 15. 


Her little foot... . was still incased in its smartly buckled 
shoe. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, iv. 
2. A plate or rim of metal, usuallyiron, nailed 
to the hoof of 


horse, mule, ox, 
or other beast 
of burden, tode- 
fend it from in- 
jury.— 3, Some- 
thing  resem- 
bling a.shoe in 
form, use, or po- 





= fos Horseshoes. 
sition. (a) Aplate A, shoe for fore foot; B, shoe for hind foot? 


of iron or slip of a, toe-calks; 4, heel-calks. 

wood nailed to the 

bottom of the runner of asleigh or any vehicle that slides 
on the snow in winter, (0) The inclined piece at the bot- 
tom of a water-trunk or lead pipe, for turning the course 
of the water and discharging it from the wall of a build- 
ing. (c) Aniron socket used in timber framing to receive 
the. foot of a rafter or the end of a strut; also, any piece, 
as a block of stone or a timber, interposed to receive the 
thrust between the base of a pillar and the substructure, 
or between the end of any member conveying a thrust 
and the bearing surface. 


Its [an Ionic column’s at Basse] widely spreading base 
still retains traces of the wooden origin of the order, and 
carries us back towards the times when a shoe was neces- 
sary to support wooden posts on the floor of an Assyrian 
hall. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 255. 


(d) A drag into which one of the wheels of a vehicle can be 
set; askid. It is usually chained to another part of the ve- 
hicle, and the wheel resting in it is prevented from turn- 
ing, so that the speed of the vehicle is diminished; used 
especially in going downhill: (e) The part of a brake 
which bears against the wheel. (/) An inclined trough 
used in ore-crushing and other mills; specifically, a slop- 
ing chute or trough below the hopper of a grain-mill, kept 
in constant vibration by the damsel (whence also called 
shaking-shoe), for feeding the grain uniformly to the mill- 
stone. See cuts under mill. (g) The iron ferrule, or like 
fitting, of a haridspike, pole, pile, or the like. (h) Miltt., 
the ferrule protecting the butt-end of a spear-shaft, handle 
of a halberd, or the like. It is often pointed or has a 
sharp edge for planting in the ground, or for a similar 
use. (¢) In metal., a piece of chilled iron or steel at- 
tached to the end of any part of a machine by which grind- 
ing or stamping is done, in order that, as this wears away 
by use, it may. be renewed without the necessity of repla- 
cing the wholething. (2) A flat piece of thick plank slight- 
ly hollowed out on the upper side to receive the end of 
a sheer-leg to serve in moving it. (x) The step of a mast 
resting on the keelson. (0 The outer piece of the forefoot 
of a ship. (πι) In printing, a rude pocket attached to a 
composing-stand, for the reception of condemned type. 
(n) In ornith., a formation of the claws of certain storks 
suggesting a shoe.— Another pair of shoes, something 
entirely different. [0οἶ]οα.] 














Also shoe- 
shoeblacker (shi’ blak’ér), η. [< shoel 
ο tr (shé’ blak”ing), x. 
ο 
shoe-block (shé’blok), κ. Naut., a 


shoe 


My gentleman must have horses, Pip! . . . Shall colo- 
nists have their horses (and blood ’uns, if you please, good 
Lord!) and not my London gentleman? No, no! We'll 
show ‘em another pair of shoes than that, Pip, won’t us? 

Dickens, Great Expectations, xl. 


Cutting shoe. See cutting-shoe.—Dead men’s shoes. 
See dead.—Piked shoont. See pikel, n., 1 (¢).—San- 
daled shoes. See sandaled.—Shoe of an anchor, 
(a) A small block of wood, convex on the back, with a 
hole to receive the point of the anchor-fluke, used to 
a «-ἰ the anchor from tearing the planks of the ship’s 

w when raised or lowered. (0) A broad triangular piece 
of thick plank fastened to an anchor-fluke to extend its 
area and consequent bearing-surface when sunk in soft 


r of gold), vaguely resembling a boat, used as money in 
he far East. See sycee-silver, and the smaller of the two 
ingots shown in cut under dotchin. (|The form shoe of gold 


(or of gold), Vas of silver (or of gold), an ingot of silver 
ο 


represents the D. goudschutt, in F. form goltschut, lit. ‘gold 
boat’: see gold and scout+, schutt.] 


I took with me about sixty pounds of silver shoes and 
twenty ounces of gold sewed in my clothes, besides a small 
assortment of articles for trading and presents. 

The Century, ΧΙΙ. 6. 
To be in one’s shoes or boots, to be in one’s place. [0ο]- 
loq.}—To die in one’s shoes or boots, to suffer a vio- 
lent death; especially, to be hanged. (Slang.]) 


And there is M‘Fuze, 
And Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Blues, 
All come to see a man die in his shoes! 
Ingoldsby Legends, I. 285. 


To hunt the cleanshoe. See hunt.— To know or feel 
where the shoe pinches. See pinch.—To put the 
shoe on the right foot, to lay the blame where it be- 
longs. [0ο]]οα.]-- Το win one’s shoest, to conquer in 
combat: said of knights. 


It es an harde thyng for to “ys 
Of doghety dedis that hase bene done, 
Of felle feghtynges and batelles sere, 
And how that thir knyghtis hase wone thair schone. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, {. 149. (Halliwell.) 


shoe! (sh6), ο. t.; pret. and pp. shod (pp. some- 
times ας ον shoeing. [Early mod. E. 
also shooe; < . schoen, schon, shon (pret. 
schoede, pp. shod, schod, shodde, ischod, iscod), 
ς AS. scedian (also gescigian, < gescy, shoes) = 
D. schoeijen = MLG. schoen, schoien, schoigen 
= OHG. seuahan, MHG. schuohen (cf: G. be- 
schuhen) = Icel. skiia, skoa = Sw. Dan. sko, 
shoe; from the noun.] 1. To fit with a shoe 
or shoes, in any sense: used especially in the 
preterit and past participle. 
Dreme he barefote or dreme he shod. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, i. 98. 


For yche a hors that ferroure schalle scho, 
An halpeny on day he takes hym to. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 319. 


His horse was silver shod before, 
With the beaten gold behind. 
Child Noryce (Child’s Ballads, IT. 40). 


What a mercy you are shod with velvet, Jane!—a clod- 
hopping messenger would never do at this juncture. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xx. 


When our horses were shodden and rasped. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, Lxii. 


2. To cover or arm at a point, as with a ferrule. 


‘The small end of the billiard stick, which is shod with 
brass or silver. Evelyn. 


He took a lang spear in his hand, 
Shod with the metal free. 
Battle of Otterbourne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 20). 
To shoe an anchor. See anchor}. 
shoe2, pron. A dialectal form of she. 
shoebeak (shi’bék),. Same as shoebill. 
shoebill (shé’bil), ». The whalehead, Balz- 
neceps rex. See cut under Baleniceps. P. L. 
Sclater. 
shoe-billed (shé’bild), a. Having a shoe-shaped 
bill; boat-billed: as, the shoe-billed stork. 
shoeblack (shé’blak), ». [< shoe! + black,v.] A 
person who cleans and polishes shoes and boots, 
especially one who makes a living by this. 
shoeblack-plant (shé’blak-plant), 7». An East 
Indian rose-mallow, Hibiscus Rosa-Sinensis, of- 
ten cultivated in hothouses. It is a tree 20 or 30 
feet high, with very showy flowers 4 or 5 inches broad, 
borne on slender peduncles. The flowers contain an as- 
tringent juice causing them to turn black or deep-pur- 
pte when bruised, used by Chinese women for dyeing their 


air and eyebrows, and in Java for blacking shoes (whence 
the name). hoe-flower and Chinese rose. 


+ blacker.] Same as shoeblack. [Rare.} 


Blacking for boots and shoes. 
block with two sheaves, whose axes . 
are at right angles to each other, 
used for the buntlines of the courses. 
shoe-bolt (shé’bolt), π. A bolt with 
a countersunk head, used for sleigh- 
runners. Ε. Η. Knight. 
A boy who 





shoeboy (shé’ boi), 2. 


cleans shoes, Shoe-block. 


shoe-knife (shé’nif), η. 
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When you are in lodgings, and no shoe-boy to be got, 
clean your master’s shoes with the bottom of the curtains, 
a clean napkin, or your landlady’s apron. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 


shoe-brush (shé’brush), ». A brush for clean- 
ing, blacking, or polishing shoes. 

shoe-buckle (shé’buk’1), ». A buckle for fas- 
tening the shoe on the foot, generally by means 
of a latchet or strip passing over the instep, 
of the same material as the shoe. Shoes were se- 
cured by buckles throughout the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and nearly the whole of the eighteenth. 
They were worn by both men and women. Such buckles 
were sometimes of precious material, and even set with 
diamonds. The fashion has been restored at intervals, 


but most contemporary shoe-buckles are sewed on merely 
for ornament. 


shoe-fastener (shé’fas’nér),n. 1. Any device 
for fastening a shoe.—2. A button-hook. 
shoe-flower (shé’flou’ér), π. Same as shoe- 
black-plant. 
shoe-hammer (shé’ham/’ér),. Ahammer witha 
broad and slightly convex 
face for pounding leather 
on the lapstone to con- 
cee the pores, and for 
riving sprigs, pegs, etc., 
and with a ade, thin, 
rounded peen used to 
press out the creases incident to the crimping 
of the leather. Also called shoemakers’ hammer. 
shoe-horn (shé’hérn), ». Same as shoeing- 





Shoe-hammer. 


xhorn, 1. 
shoeing (cho ing), n. [Early mod. E. also shoo- 
ing; < ME. schoynge ; verbal n. of shoel, v.] 1. 


The act or process of putting on shoes or fur- 
nishing with shoes. 


Schoynge, of hors, Ferracio. Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 


Outside the town you find the shoeing forges, which are 
relegated to a safe distance for fear of fire. 
Harper’s Mag., UX XIX. 13. 
2. Foot-covering; shoes collectively. [Obso- 
lete or collog.] 
Schoynge of a byschope;.. . sandalia, 
Cath. Ang., p. 337. 


The national sandal is doubtless the most economical, 
comfortable, and healthy shoeing that can be worn in this 
country. U. S. Cons. Rep., No. lix. (1885), p. 234. 


shoeing-hammer (sh6’ing-ham’ér),». A light 
hammer for driving the nails of horseshoes. 
E. Η. Knight. 

shoeing-horn (shé’ing-hérn),n. [Early mod. E. 
also shooing-horne; < ME. schoynge-horne; < shoe- 
ing + horn.] 1. Animplement used in puttin 
on a shoe, curved in two directions, in its width 
to fit the heel of the foot, and in its length to 
avoid contact with the ankle, used for keeping 
the stocking smooth and allowing the counter 


of the shoe to slip easily over it. Such imple- 
ments were formerly made of horn, but are now commonly 
| Ang metal, ivory, bone, wood, or celluloid. Also shoe- 


Sub. But will he send his andirons? 
Face. His jack tuo, 
And’s iron shoeing-horn. 


shoe-leather (shé’lerH’ér), n. 


shoeless (shi’les), a. 


shoemaking (shé’ma’king), n. 


shoe-peg (sh6’peg), n. 


shoer (shé’ér), 7. 


shoe-rose (shé’r6z), n. 
a song ey veh gy a (shéz’and-stok’ingz), n. 


shof 


1. Leather for 
shoes. 
This hollow cylinder is fitted with a sucker, . . . upon 
which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned shoe-leather. 
Boyle, Spring of the Air. 
2. Shoes, in a general sense, or collectively: as, 
he wears out plenty of shoe-leather. [Colloq.] 
[< shoe + -less.] Desti- 
tute of shoes, whether from poverty or from 
custom. 


Caltrops very much incommoded the shoeless Moors. 


_ Addison. 
shoemaket, ». An old spelling of sumac. 
shoemaker (shé’ma”kér), n. [= D. schoen- 


* maker = MLG. schomaker, schomeker = MHG. 


schuochmacher, G. schuhmacher = Sw. skomakare 
= Dan. skomager; as 811061 + maker.| A maker 
of shoes; one who makes or has to do with 
making shoes and boots.—Coral shoemaker. See 


corat. 
shoemaker’s-bark (shé’ma/”kérz-birk), η. 


Same as murusxi-bark. 
The trade of 
making shoes and boots. 


shoepack (shé’pak), m. A shoe made without 


a separate sole, or in the manner of a moc- 
casin, but of tanned leather. [Lake Superior.] 


shoe-pad (shé’pad),». In farriery, a pad some- 


times inserted between the horseshoe and the 
hoof. HE. H. Knight. 

In shoemaking, a small 
peg or pin of wood or metal used to fasten parts 
of a shoe together, especially the outer and 
inner sole, and the whole sole to the upper. 
Before recent improvements in shoemaking machinery, 


cheap shoes were commonly pegged, especially in the 
United States. See cuts under pey and pey-strip. 


shoe-pocket (shé’pok’et), ». A leather pocket 


sometimes fastened to a saddle for carrying ex- 
tra horseshoes; also, a wall-pocket for shoes. 
[Early mod. E. shooer, < ME. 
schoer, also shoer, horseshoer; < shoel + -erl.] 
One who furnishes or puts on shoes; especially, 
a blacksmith who shoes horses. 


A schoer ; ferrarius. Cath. Ang., p. 387. 


See rose}, 3. 


The bird’s-foot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus: less 
commonly applied to some other plants. 


shoe-shaped (shé’shapt),a. Shaped likea shoe; 


boat-shaped; slipper-shaped; cymbiform. See 
Paramecium. 


shoe-shave (shi’shav),n. A tool, resembling a 


Xabi for trimming the soles of boots and 
shoes. 


peeiti teed (shé’stir’up), n. A stirrup or foot- 


rest shaped like a shoe, as the stirrups of side- 
saddles were formerly made, 


shoe-stone (shé’stdn), π. A cobblers’ whet- 


stone. 


shoe-strap (shé’strap),. A strap usually pass- 


ing over the instep and fastened with a buckle 
or button, to secure the shoe on the foot. 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, ti. 1. shoe-stretcher (shé’strech’ér),. A last made 


2. Figuratively, anything by which a transac- 
tion is facilitated. 
By little and little, by that shoeing-horn of idleness, 


and voluntary solitariness, melancholy, this feral fiend is 
drawn on, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 246. 


Hence —(a) A dangler abont young women, encouraged 
merely to draw on other admirers. 


Most of our fine young ladies readily fall in with the 
direction of the graver sort, to retain in their service... 
as great a number as they can of supernumerary and in- 
significant fellows, which they use like whifflers, and com- 
monly call shoeing-horns. Addison, Spectator, No. 536. 


(24) An article of food acting as a whet, especially in- 
tended to induce drinking of ale or the like. 


Aslip of bacon... 
Shall serve as a shoeing-horn to draw on two pots of ale. 
Bp. Still, Gammer Gurton's Needle, i. 1. 


Haue some shoning horne to pul on your wine, asarasher 
of the coles, or a redde herring. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 54. 
oe-jack (shé’jak), n. An adjustable holder 
or a last while a shoe is being fitted upon it. 

E. H. Knight. 

shoe-key (shé’ké), n. In shoemaking, a hook 
used to withdraw the last from a boot or shoe, 
E. H. Knight. 

A knife with a thin 
blade fixed by a tang in a wooden handle, used 
by shoemakers for cutting and paring leather. 

shoe-lace (sh6’las), n. A shoe-string. 

shoe-latchet (sh6’lach’et), ». [Early mod. E. 
shoo-latchet ; < shoe! + latchet.] A thong, strap, 
or lace for holding a shoe on the foot; also, in 
Scrip., a strap used to fasten a sandal to the 
foot. Compare shoe-tie. 


shoe-thread (shé’thred), . 


shoe-tie (5115/41), η. 


shoe-valve (shé’valv), 2. 


shoe-worker (shé’wér’kér), n. 


with a movable piece which can be raised or 
lowered with a screw, to distend the leather of 
the shoe in any part. 


shoe-string (shé’string), n. A string used to 


draw the sides of a shoe together, so as to hold 
it firmly upon the foot. 
Shoe-strings had gone out, and buckles were in fashion; 
ro they had not assumed the proportions they did in af- 
er years. 
όλ Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 154. 
[Early mod. E. 
shoothred; < shoel + thread.| Shoemakers’ 
thread. 
A ribbon or silk braid for 
fastening the two sides of a shoe together, usu- 
ally more ornamental than a shoe-string, and 
formerly very elaborate: hence used, humor- 
ously, as a name for a traveler. 
Shoe-ties were introduced into England from France, and 


Shoe-tye, Shoo-tie, etc., became a characteristic name fora 
traveler. Nares. 


Master Forthlight the tilter, and brave Master Shooty 
the great traveller. Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 18. 
They will help you to shoe-ties and devices. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 
A valve in the foot 
of a pump-stock, or in the bottom of a reservoir. 
E. Η. Knight. 
A worker ina 
shoe-factory; one who has to do with the mak- 
ing of shoes in any capacity. 
The shoeworkers’ strike and lock-out. 
Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 28, 1888. 


shof}, An obsolete strong preterit of shove. | 


shofar 


shofar, ”. See shophar. 
shofet. A Middle English preterit of shave. 
shog! (shog), v.; pret. and pp. shogged, ppr. 
shogging. [< ME. schoggen, a var. of shocken, 
shock (perhaps influenced by W. ysgogi, wag, 
shake): see shock1, and ef. jog.] I. trans. To 
shake; agitate. 
And the boot in the myddil of the see was schoggid with 
waivis. Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 24. 
ΤΙ. intrans. Toshake; jog; hence, with off or 
on, to move off or move on; be gone. 


Shall we shog? the king will be gone from Southampton. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 3. 47. 


Nay, you must quit my house; shog on. 
Massinger, Parliament of Love, iv. 5. 
Laughter, pucker our cheekes, make shoulders shog 
With chucking lightnesse | 
Marston, What you Will, v. 1. 
shog? (shog),”. [< shog1,v.] Ajog; ashock. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before. 
Dryden, Epil. to Etheredge’s Man of Mode, 1. 28. 
“Lads,” he said, “‘we have had a shog, we have had a 


tumble; wherefore, then, deny it?” 
R. L. Stevenson, Black Arrow, ii. 1. 


shog?t (shog), m. An obsolete variant of shocks, 

shogging (shog’ing),. [Verbal n. of shog}, v.] 
A concussion; shaking; jogging. 

One of these two combs . . . [in machine lace-making] 


has an occasional lateral movement called shogging, equal 
to the interval of one tooth or bolt. Ure, Dict., 111. 31. 


shoggle (shog’l), v. t.; pret. and pp. shoggled, 
ppr. shoggling. [Also (Se.) schoggle, shogle ; 
freq. of shog1.] Toshake; joggle. [Provincial. ] 

shogun (sh0’gin’),n. [Jap.(= Chin. tsiang kiun, 
handle (orlead) the army), < sho (=Chin. tsiang), 
take, hold, have charge of, or lead in fight, + 
gun (= Chin. kiun, kun), army.] General: the 
title of the commander-in-chief or captain-gen- 
eral of the Japanese army during the continu- 
ance of the feudal system in that country. More 
fully called tai shogun (‘great general’), or se2-i-tat-sho- 
OF barbarian-subduing-great-general’—the earlier wars 
of the Japanese (when this form of the title was first used) 
having been waged against the ‘ barbarians’ or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. The office was made heredi- 
tary in the Minamoto family in 1192, when the title was 
bestowed on a famous warrior and hero named Yoritomo 
and continued in that family or some branch of it until 
1868, when it was abolished, and the feudal system virtu- 
ally came to anend. From the first a large share of the 
governing power naturally devolved on the shogun as the 
chief vassal of the mikado. This power was gradually 
extended by the encroachments of successive shoguns, 
especially of Iyeyasu, founder in 1603 of the Tokucawa 
line, and in course of time the shoguns became the virtual 
rulers of the country —always, however, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the mikado, and professing to act in his 
name. This state of things has given rise to the common 
but erroneous opinion and assertion that Japan had two 
emperors —‘“‘a spiritual emperor” (the mikado), living in 
Kioto, and “a temporal emperor” (the shogun), who held 
court in Yedo (now called Tokio). In the troubles which 
arose subsequent to 1858 in connection with the ratifica- 
tion and enforcement of the treaties which the shogunate 
had made with foreign nations, establishing trade rela- 
tions, etc., many of the daimios, tired of the domination 
of the shogun and disapproving of the treaties, sided with 
the emperor ; this led in 1867 to the resignation of the sho- 
gun of the time, and in the following year the office was 
abolished, the reigning mikado undertaking to govern the 
country in person. See daimio and tycoon. 

shogunal (sho’gén-al), a. [< shogun + -al.] 
Pertaining to a shogun or the shoguns, or to the 

eriod when they flourished. 

shogunate (sho’gén-at),n. [< shogun + -ate3.] 
The office, power. or rule of a shogun; the gov- 
ernment of a shogun. 

The succession to the sh4gunate was vested in the head 

branch of the Tokugawa clan. Encye. Brit., ΧΙΤΙ. 583. 

shola (sh6’li),. [ς Tamil sholdi.] In south- 
ern India, a thicket or jungle. 

βΠο]ά Η, a. and. An obsolete form of shoal. 

shold?t, sholdet. Obsolete preterits of shall. 

sholdret, η. A Middle English form of shoulder. 
Halliwell. 

sholelt, π., a., and υ. 
shoall, 

shole?t, x. An obsolete form of shoal. 

shole® (51161), x. [Prob. a var. of solel, confused 
with shore?.] A piece of plank placed under 
the sole of a shore while a ship is building. It is 


used to increase the surface under the shore, so as to pre- 
vent its sinking into soft ground. 


sholt (sholt),. [Cf. shote2.]. 1. A shaggy dog. 
Besides these also we haue sholts or curs dailie brought 

out of Iseland, and much made of among vs bicause of 
their sawcinesse and quarrelling, 
Harrison, Descrip. of England, vii. (Holinshed’s Chron.,I.). 
2. Same as sheltie. 

shome}, 7. and 0. A Middle English form of 
shame. . 

shonde}}, ».and a. See shand. 

shonde?}, n. Same as shande. 


An obsolete form of 


king (the participle shotten is obsolete). 
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shone (shén, sometimes shon). Preterit and 
pees participle of shine}. 
shongablet, ». See shoongavel. 
shoo!+, x. An obsolete spelling of shoe!. 
shoo? (shé), interj. [Formerly also shooe, shue, 
shu, shee, shough, < late ME. schowe, ssou, ete.; 
ef. F. chou, It. scioia, Gr. cov, cov, shoo! a vocal- 
ized form of’sh or’ss, a sibilation used to attract 
attention. Not connected with G. scheuchen, 
seare off, ete. (see shy, shewel).]' Begone! off! 
aver) used to scare away fowls and other ani- 
mals. 
Scioare, to cry shooe, shooe, as women do to their hens. 
Florio, ed, 1611. 
Shough, shough ! up to your coop, pea-hen. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, v. 1. 
shoo? (shi), v. [< shoo2, interj.] I, intrans. To 
ery or call out ‘‘Shoo,” as in driving away fowls. 
. trans. To scare or drive away (fowls or 
other creatures) by calling out ‘‘Shoo.” 
He gave her an ivory wand, and charged her, on her life, 


to tell him what she would do wiih it, and she sobbed out 
she would shoo her mother’s hens to roost with it. 


The Century, XXX VII. 788. 

shood (shiéd),”. [Also shude; prob. a dial. var. 
of shodel, Ong ‘separation’: see shodel, shode?. 
Cf. also show3.] 1. Chaff of oats, ete. [Scotech.] 
—2. The husks of rice and other refuse of rice- 
mills, largely used to adulterate linseed-cake. 
Simmonds.—3. Broken pieces of floating ice. 
Jamieson. [Scotch.] 

shooft. An obsolete strong preterit of shove. 

shook! (shuk). Preterit of shake. 

shook? (shik), αι. [Cf. shock2.] A set of staves 
and headings sufficient for one hogshead, bar- 
rel, or the like, prepared for use and bound 
up in a compact form for convenience of trans- 


Tort. Boards for boxes prepared or fitted for use and 
packed in the same way bear the same name. 


All ΤΓπιρίγ Barrels must have six hoops, and be deliv- 

ered in form, shooks or staves not being a good delivery. 
New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 280. 

shook? (shik), v. t [ς shook2, n.; a var. of 
shock2.] To pack in shooks. 

shook (shak), ». Same as shock2, 1. 

shool!, ». and v. A dialectal (English and 
Scotch) variant of shovel}, 

shool? (shél), v.i. [Origin obseure.] To saun- 
ter about; loiteridly; also,to beg. [Prov. Eng.] 

They went all hands to shooling and begging, and, be- 
cause I would not take a spell at the same duty, refused 
to give me the least assistance. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xli. (Davies.) 
shooldarry (shél-dar’i), .; pl. shooldarries (-iz). 
[Also shoaldarree; < Hind. chholdart.] In India, 
a small tent with a steep roof and low sides. 
shoon (shén), π. An archaic plural of shoel. 
shoongavelt, . [ME. shongable; < shoon + 
gavel1,} A tax upon shoes, 

Enerych sowtere that maketh shon of newe rothes le- 
ther shal bote, at that feste of Estre, twey pans, in name 
of shongable. English Gilds (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 859. 

eit od A Middle English preterit of shape. 
shoot (shit), v.; pret. and pp. shot, ppr. shoot- 


shoten, schoten, also sheten, sheeten, scheten, 
sseten (pret. schot, shet, schet, sset, shette, schette, 
pl. shoten, schoten, pp. shoten, schoten, schuten), 
ς AS. scedtan (pret. scedt, pp. scoten) (the EK. 
form shoot, ς AS. scedtan, being parallel with 
choose, < AS. cedsan,: both these: verbs having 
ME. forms with e) (ME. also in weak form 
shoten, schoten, schotien (pret. schotte), ς AS. 
scotian, shoot, dart, rush); = OS. sceotan, skeo- 
tan = OF ries. skiata, schiata = D. schieten = 
MLG. sché'en, LG. scheten = OHG. sciozan, 
MHG. schiezen, G. schiessen = Ice]. skjéta = Sw. 
skjuta = Dan. skyde = Goth. *skiutan (not re- 
corded), shoot, i, e. orig. dart forth, rush or 
move with suddenness and rapidity; perhaps 
akin to Skt. γ skand, jump, jump upward, as- 
eend, L. seandere, climb: see scan. From the 
verb shoot in its early form, or from its cog- 
nates, are ult. E. sheet!, shot, shot2, shut, shut- 
tlel, shuttle2, scot2, seud, scuttle2, scuttle3, skiti, 
skittish, skittle, ete.] I, intrans. 1. To dart 
forth; rush or move along rapidly; dart along. 
Certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 


To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
hak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 153. 


As the rapid of life 
Shoots to the fall. Tennyson, A Dedication. 
2. To be emitted, as light, in darting rays or 
flashes: as, the aurora shot up to the zenith. 
There shot a streaming lamp along the sky. 
Dryden, Aneid, ii, 942. 


There shot no glance from Ellen’s eye 
To give her steadfast speech the lie. 
Scott, L. of the L., iv. 18. 


[< ME. - 


shoot 


Between the logs 
Sharp quivering tongues of flame shot out. 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


3. To dart along, as pain through the nerves; 
hence, to be affected with sharp darting pains. 
Stiff with clotted blood, and piere’d with pain, 

That thrills my arm, and shoots thro’ ev’ry vein. 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 638. 

When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong, 

Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along. 
Burns, The Vision, ii. 
These preachers make 
His head to shoot and ache. G. Herbert, Misery. 
And when too short the modish Shoes are worn, 
You'll judge the Seasons by your shooting Corn. 
Gay, Trivia, i. 40. 
4. To come forth, as a plant; put forth buds 
or shoots; sprout; germinate. 
Behold the fig tree, and all the trees; when they now 
shoot forth, ye see . . . that summer is now nigh at hand. 
uke xxi. 30. 
Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. Bacon. 
Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought, 


To teach the young Idea how to shoot. 
Thomson, Spring, ]. 1151. 


5. To increase rapidly in growth; grow quickly 
taller or larger: often with wp. | 
I am none of those that, when they shoot to ripeness, 
Do what they can to break the boughs they grew on. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3. 
The young lord was shooling up to be like his gallant 
father. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, xi. 
The young blades of the rice shoot up above the water, 


delicately green and tender. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 260. 


6. Tosend out spicula; condense into spicula 
or shoots, as in crystallization. 
If the menstruum be overcharged, . . 


. the metals will 
shoot into certain crystals. . 
Bacon, Physiological Remains, Minerals. 


7%. To lieasif pushed out; project; jut; stretch. 


Those promontories that shoot out from the Continents 
on each side the Sea. Dampier, Voyages, IT. iii. 7. 
Its {Tyrol’s] dominions shoot out into several branches 
that lie among the breaks and hollows of the mountains. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 538). 


8. To perform the act of discharging a missile, 
as from an engine, a bow, or a gun; fire, 
For thei schote well with Bowes, . 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 154. 
Pipen he coude, and fisshe and nettes beete, 
And turne coppes, and wel wrastle and sheete. 
Chaucer, Reeves Tale, 1. 8 
Who’s there? . ... speak quickly, or I shoot. 
Shak., K. John, v. 6. 2. 


9. Specifically, to follow or practise the sport 
of killing birds or other game, large or small, 
with a gun; hunt.—Close-shooting firearm. See 
close2, adv.—To shoot ahead, to move swiftly forward 
or in front; outstrip competitors in running, sailing, 
swimming, or the like.—To shoot atrovers. See rover. 
—To shoot flying, to shoot birds on the wing. 

From the days when men learned to shoot flying until 
some forty years ago, dogs were generally if not invaria- 
bly used to point out where the covey . . . was lodged. 

Έπεμο. Brit., XVIII. 332. 
To shoot over, in sporting language: (a) To go out 
shooting with (a dog or dogs): said of sportsmen. 

This holiday he was about to spend in shooting over his 
two handsome young setters, presumably now highly ac- 
complished. The Century, XX XV. 671. 
(0) To hunt upon: as, to shoot over a moor.—To shoot 
over the pitcher, to brag about one’s shooting. (Slang, 
Australia? } 

ΤΙ. trans. 1. Tosend out or forth with a sud- 
den or violent motion; discharge, propel, ex- 
pel, or empty with rapidity or violence; espe- 
cially, to turn out or dump, as the contents of a 
cart by tilting it. 

Percevelle sayde hafe it he wolde, 
And schott owtt alle the golde ; 
Righte there appone the faire molde 
The ryng owte glade. Sir Perceval, 1. 2114. 
Now is he gone; we had no other means 
To shoot him hence but this. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
When sharp Winter shoots her sleet and hardened hail. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 69. 

The law requires him to refrain from shooting this soil 
in his own yard, and it is shot on the nearest farm to 
which he has access. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 510. 


2. To emit, as aray; dart. 
And Glory shoots new Beams from Western Skies. 
Prior, Carmen Seculare (1700), st. 5. 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii, 20. 
3. To drive, cast, or throw, as a shuttle in 
weaving. 

An honest weaver, and as good a workman as e’er shot 
shuttle, Beau. and Fil., Coxcomb, v. 1. 


Other nations in weaving shoot the woof above, the 
Egyptians beneath. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 57. 























shoot 


4. To push or thrust sharply in any direction; 
dart forth; protrude. 

All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot out 
the lip, they shake the head. Ps. xxii. 7. 


Where Hibernia shoots 
Her wondrous causeway far into the main. 
Cowper, To the Immortal Memory of the Halibut. 


Safe bolts are shot not by the key, as in an ordinary 
lock, but by the door handle. Encye. Brit., X ΧΙ. 144. 
5. To put forth or extend in any direction by 
growth or by causing growth: as, a tree shoots 
its branches over the wall: often with up or 
out. 

The high Palme trees ... 
‘ Out of the lowly vallies did arise, 
And high shoote up their heads into the skyes, 
Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 1. 192. 


' When it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches. 


Mark iv. 32. * 


All the verdant grass 
The spring shot - stands yet unbruised here 
Of any foot. etcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 2. 
6. To let fly, or cause to be propelled, as an 
arrow by releasing the bowstring, or a bullet or 
ball by igniting the charge. 
Than he shette a-nothir bolte, and slowgh a malarde. 
Merlin (Ε. E. T. 8.), ii. 167. 
You are the better at proverbs, by how much ‘‘A fool’s 
bolt is soon shot.” Shak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 182. 


‘And such is the end of all which fight against God and 
their Soueraigne: their arrows, which they shoote against 
the clouds, fall downe vpon themselues. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 157. 

7. To discharge (a missile weapon), as a bow 

by releasing its string, or a gun by igniting its 
charge: often with off. 

We shot off a piece and lowered our topsails, and then 


she brailed her sails and stayed for us. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 25. 


But man . . . should make examples 
Which, like a warning-piece, must be shot off, 
To fright the rest from crimes: 


Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 2. 


' 8. To strike with anything shot; hit, wound, or 
kill with a missile discharged from a weapon; 
put to death or execute by shooting. 

Apollo, with Jupiter’s connivance, shot them all dead 
with his arrows. Bacon, Political Fables, vi. 


Oh! who would fight and march and countermarch, 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field? 
Tennyson, Audley Court. 
9. To pass rapidly through, under, or over: as, 
to shoot a rapid or a bridge. 
She sinks beneath the ground 


With furious haste, and shoots the Stygian sound 
To rouse Alecto. — Dryden, Aineid, vii. 450. 


10. In mining, to blast. 

They [explosives] are used in the petroleum industry to 
shoot the wells, so as to remove the paraffine which pre- 
vents the flow of oil. ner’s Mag., III. 576. 
11. To set or place, as a net; run out into 
position, as a seine from the boat; pay out; 
lay out: as, the lines were shot across the tide. 

[Drift-nets]. .. are cast out or shot. 

Encyc. Brit., 1X. 251. 
12. To hunt over; kill game in oron. [Col- 
loq.], 

We shall soon be able to shoot the big coverts in the 
hollow. Daily News (London), Oct. 6, 1881. (Eneye. Dict.) 
‘18. Incarp., to plane straight, or fit by planing. 

Two pieces of wood that are shot—that is, planed or 
pared with a paring-chisel. Moxon. 
14. To variegate, as by sprinkling or inter- 
mingling different colors; give a changing 
color to; color in. spots, patches, or threads; 
streak; especially, in weaving, to variegate or 
render changeable in color by the intermixture 
of a warp and weft of different colors: chiefly 
in the past participle. See shotl, p. a. 

Her (Queen Elizabeth’s] gown was white silk, . . . and 


over it a mantle of bluish silk shot with silver threads. 
Ρ. Hentzner (1602), quoted in Draper’s Dict., p. 300. 
Great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 
Longfellow, Hawthorne. 
Her Majesty . . . wore a pink satin robe, shot with sil- 
ver. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 60. 
As soon as the great black velvet pall outside my win- 
dow was shot with gray, I got up. 
Dickens, Great Expectations, ii. 
I'll be shot, a mild euphemistic imprecation. [Vulgar.] 
IU be shot if it ain’t very curious; how well Τ knew that 
picture Dickens, Bleak House, vii. 


To be shot of, to get quit of; be released from. See to be 
shut of, under shut. ([Colloq.] 


Are you not glad to be shot of him? Scott. 


To shoot off or out, to remove or separate from its place 
or environment. by shooting : as, to shoot off the plume 
from a helmet ; an arm was shot off by a.cannon-ball, 
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And Philip the ferse King foule was maimed ; 
A schaft with a scharp hed shet owte his yie. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (EK. E. T. 8.), 1. 277. 


To shoot spawn, to spawn, as certain fish. For example, 
the male and female shad, in spawning, swim about in 
circles, probably following the eddies of the stream, 
sometimes with the dorsal fins out of the water; when 
suddenly the whole shoal, as if seized by a common im- 
pulse, dart forward and discharge clouds of milt and spawn 

to the water.—To shoot the compass (naut.), to go 
wide of the mark.— To shoot the Bit, See pitl.—To 
shoot the suh, to take the sun’s altitude. [Nautical 
slang.J—To shoot. to spoil, to dump (excavated mate- 
rial) on an inclined surface in such a manner that it will 
shoot or roll down on the declivity. 


The question is simply this—whether it is easier to 
chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway term) down a hill-side, or to quarry 
50,000 cubic yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at 
least, to the place where the temple is to be built, and 
then to raise and set it. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 888. 
shoot (shot), ». [< ME. shote, schote, a shooting 
throwing, shoot; from the verb. Cf. shot 
which is the older form of the noun from this 
verb. In senses 8-13 shoot is in part confused 
with chute (also spelled shute) of like mean- 
ing and pronunciation, but of diff. origin: see 
ολίο.]. 1. The act of shooting; the discharge, 

as. of a missile weapon; a shot. 
End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended, 
. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 579. 


When a man shooteth, the might of his shoot lieth on the 
foremost finger and on the ringman, 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 101. 


He straight commaunded the gunner of the bulwarke 
next vnto vs to shoote three shootes without ball. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 16. 
2. A match at shooting; also, a shooting-party. 
And therefore this marcke that we must shoot at, set 
vp wel in our sight, we shal now meat for ye shoot, and 
consider how neare toward or how farre of your arrowes 
are from the prick. 
Sir 7. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 33. 


At the great shoots which took place periodically on his 
estate he was wont to be present with a walking-stick in 
his hand. W, E. Norris, Major and Minor, xxv. 
3. A young branch which shoots out from the 
main stock; hence, an annual growth, as the 
annual layer of growth on the shell of an oyster. 

The bourderis about abasshet with leuys, 


With shotes of shire wode shene to beholde. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 330. 


Overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 
Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
4+. A sprouting horn or antler. 
Thou want’st a rough pash [head] and the shoots that I have 
To be full like me, Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128. 
5+. Range; reach; shooting distance; shot. 
Compare ear-shot, and shot), n., 5. 
Hence, and-take the wings 
Of thy black infamy, to carry thee 
Beyond the shoot of looks, or sound of curses. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 2. 


Every night vpon the foure quarters of his house are 
foure Sentinels, each from other a slight shoot. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I, 142. 
6. The thrust of an arch.—'7. One movement 
of the shuttle between the threads of the warp, 
toward the right or left; also, the thread putinto 
its place in a web by this movement; hence, 
a thread or strand of the weft of any textile.— 
8. In mining: (α) An accumulation or mass of 
ore in a vein, of considerable extent and having 
some regularity of form; achimney. See chim- 
ney, 4 (0). In some mines the shoots or chimneys of ore 
have, although narrow, a remarkable persistency in depth 
and parallelism with each other. (0) Any passage- 
way or excavation in a mine down which ore, 
coal, or whatever is mined is shot or allowed 
to fall by gravity: a term used chiefly in coal- 
mines, and sometimes spelled chute and shute. 
It is synonymous with mill and pass in metal- 
mines.—9, A sloping trough, or a long narrow 
box vertically arranged, for conveying articles 
to a receptacle below, or for discharging ballast, 
ashes, ete., overboard from a ship; also, an in- 
clined waterway for floating logs: as, a shoot 
for grain, for coal, for mail-matter, for soiled 
clothes, etc.; also, a pacsageyvay. on the side of 
a steep hill down which wood, coal, etc., are 
thrown or slid.—10. A place for shooting rub- 
bish into. 


Two of the principal shoots by the river side were at 
Bell-wharf, Shadwell, and off Wapping-street. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 287. 


11. A river-fall or rapid, especially one over 
which timber is floated or through which boats 
or canoes ean shoot. 

A single shoot carried a considerable stream over the 
face of a black rock, which contrasted strongly in colour 


with the white foam of the cascade. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, 1. 


’ 
η, 


* 


shooting 
I have hunted every wet rock and shute from Rillage 
Point to the near side of Hillsborough. 
Kingsley, 1849 (Life, I. 161). (Davies.) 
12. An artificial contraction of the channel of 
a stream in order to increase the depth of the 
water. [U.8.]—18. A part of a dam perma- 
nently open or opened at pleasure for any pur- 
pose, as to relieve the pressure at a time of high 
water or to permit the downward passage of tim- 
ber or boats. 
At the tails of mills and arches small, 
Where as the shoot is swift and not too clear. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 171). 
14. The game of shovelboard. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 15. A erick in the neck. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]—16. A narrow, steeplane. Hal- 
liwell. [Isle of Wight. ] 
shootable (shé’ta-bl),.a. [< shoot + -able.] 1. 
That can or may be shot. 
I rode everything rideable, shot everything shootable. 
M. W. Savage, Reuben Medlicott, iii. 8. (Davies.) 
2. That ean or may be shot over. [Collogq. ] 
If the large coverts are not easily shootable. 
Daily News (London), Oct. 6, 1881. (Hneye. Dict.) 
shoot-anchort, ». [Early mod. E. shoteancre ; 
< shoot + anchor1.] An obsolete form of sheei- 
anchor. 
This wise reason is their shoteancre and all their hold. 


, Tyndale, Works, p. 264. 
shoot-board (shét’bord),. Same as shooting- 
board. Encyc. Dict. 
shooted (shé’ted), a. [< shoot +-ed2.] Planed 
or pared, as with a chisel: said of boards fitted 
together. Also shot. 
Boards without shooted edges (undressed), 
U.S. Cons. Rep., No. lv. (1885), p. 665. 
shooter (shé’tér),. [< ME. shoter, sheter, sse- 
tar, ssietere, < AS. scedtere, a shooter, « scedtan, 
shoot: see θλοοί1.] 1. One who shoots: most 
commonly used in composition, as in the term 
sharp-shooter. 
The ssetares donward al uor nogt vaste slowe to grounde, 


So that Harald thoru the neye [eye] yssotte was dethe’s 
wounde, Rob. of Gloucester, 1. 159. 


See then the quiver broken and decay’d, 

In which are kept our arrows! Rusting there, . . . 

They shame their shooters with a random flight. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 807. 


{Formerly used attributively, in the sense of ‘useful for 
shooting, as for bows in archery.’ 


The shetere ew [yew], the asp for shaftes pleyne. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 180. 

The shooter ewe [yew], the broad-leav’d sycamore. 
Fairfaz.] 
2. Animplement for shooting; a pistol or gun: 
usually compounded with some descriptive 
word, forming a compound term denoting the 
kind of weapon: as, a pea-shooter ; a sia-shooter 

(a revolver).—8. A shooting-star. [Rare.] 


Methought.a star did shoot into my lap;... 
But I have also stars, and shooters too. 


. G. Herbert, Artillery. 
4. The guard of a coach. 


He had a word for the ostler about ‘that gray mare,” 

a nod for the “‘ shooter” or guard, and a bow for the drags- 
man. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, i. 
shooter-sun (shé’tér-sun), x. [Prob. an accom. 
K. form of some E. Ind. name.] An Indian sea- 
serpent of the genus Hydrophis, H. obscura, of 


shooting (shé’ting), η.  [< ME. shetynge, < AS. 
scedtung, verbal n.-of scedtan, shoot: see shoot, 
οι]. 1. The act of one who shoots. (4) The act 
or practice of discharging missile weapons. 


Thei satte and Iaped, and pleyed with hym alle to-geder ; 
and of the shetynge that thei hadde seyn, and of the wordes 
that he hadde seide to the kynge. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii: 170. 


Our king hath provided a shooting match. 
Robin Hoods Progress to Nottingham (Child’s Ballads, 
[V. 291). 
(6) Especially, at the present day, the killing of game with ΄ 
firearms ; gunning. } 
Some love’ a concert, or a race; 
And others shooting, and the chase. -- 
Cowper, Love of the World Reproved. 
2. Aright, purchased or conferred, to kill game 
with firearms, especially within certain limits. 
[Great Britain.] 

As long as he lived, the shooting should be Mr. Palmer’s, 
to use or to let, and should extend over the whole of the 
estate. George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, xli. 
3. A district or defined tract of ground over 
which game is shot. [Great Britain.]—4. A 
quick dart; a sudden and swift motion. 

Quick shootings, like the deadly zigzag of forked light- 


ning. 
Daily Telegraph (London), Sept. 15,1885. (Hncyc. Dict.) 


5. A quick, glancing pain, often following the 
track of a nerve. 


x the waters off Madras. 





or ο 


+28 potatoes. 





shooting 


I fancy we shall have some rain, by the shooting of my 
corns. oldsmith, Vicar, xv. 
6. In carp., the operation of planing the edge 
of a board straight.=syn. 1 (0). Hunting, ete. See 


nning. 
shooting-board (shé’ting-bord), ». A board or 
planed metallic slab with a device for holding 
the object fixed while its edge is squared or re- 
duced by a side-plane. Itis used by carpenters and 


joiners, and also by stereotypers in trimming the edges of 
stereotype plates. Also shoot-board. 


shooting-box (shé’ting-boks), ». A small house 
or lodge for the accommodation of a sportsman 
or sportsmen during the shooting-season. 
shooting-coat (shé’ting-k6t),, An outer coat 
commonly used by sportsmen, generally made 
of corduroy, dogskin, or duck, and containing 
one or more lara inside pockets for holding 
ame. Also called shooting-jacket. 
shooting-gallery (shé’ting-gal’ér-i), ». Along 
room or gallery, having a target of some kind, 
and arranged for practice with firearms. 
Soma gaan (shé’ting-i’érn), ». A firearm, 
especially a revolver. [Slang, U. Β.] 

Timothy hastily vaulted over the fence, drew his shoot- 
ing-tron from his boot-leg, and, cocking it with a metallic 
click, sharp and peremptory in the keen rere οι φὶ 

Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 78. 

shooting-jacket (shi’ting-jak’et), n. A short 

and plain form of shooting-coat; in general, 
same as shooting-coat. 

Ainslie arrived in barracks . . . without uniforms, and 
without furniture, so he learned a good deal of his drill 
in a shooting-jacket. Whyte Melville, White Rose, I. xiii. 

shooting-needle μια dl), n. A blast- 
ing-needle; a metallic ro 
of a drill-hole, with the object of leaving a cay- 
ity Lary ay i which the charge may be fired. It 
is kept in the hole while the tamping is being done, and 
withdrawn after that operation iscompleted. The general 
use of the safety-fuse has almost entirely done away with 
the old and more or less dangerous method in which the 


shooting-needle or pence was employed. See needle, 3 
(b). Also called nail. 


shooting-plane (shé’ting-plin), π. In carp., a 
light side-plane for squaring or beveling the 
edges of stuff. Itis used with a shooting-board. 
E. Η. Knight. 

shooting-range (sh6’ ting-ranj),n. A place used 
for practising shooting, especially rifle-shoot- 
ing, where various ranges or shooting distances 
are measured off between the respective firing- 

anal and the targets. 
ooting-star (shé’ting-stir’), ». 1. Same as 
falling-star. See star.— 2, The American cow- 
slip, Dodecatheon Meadia: so called from the 
bright nodding flowers, which, from the lobes 
of the corolla being reflexed, present an ap- 
earance of rapid motion. 

ooting-stick (shé’ting-stik), n. 
a piece of hard wood or 
metal, about ten inches 
long, which is struck by 
a mallet to tighten or loosen the quoins in a 
chase. 

Small wedges, called quoins, are inserted and driven for- 
ward by a mallet and a shooting-stick, so that they grad- 
ually exert increasing pressure i the type, 

neye. Brit., XXITT. 700. 


In printing, 


Shooting-stick, 


shootresst (shét’res),. [< shooter + -ess.] A 


woman who shoots; a female archer. 
For that proud shootress scorned weaker game. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xi. 41. 
shooty (shd’ti), a. [< shoot + -y1.] Of equal 
growth or size; coming upregularly in the rows, 
[ Prov. Eng. ] 
shop! (shop),”. [< ME. shoppe, schoppe, ssoppe, 
shope (> ML. shoppa), ς AS. sceoppa, a stall or 
booth (used to translate LL. gazophylacium, a 


used in the tamping 
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Mr. Hollar went with him. .. to take viewes, land- 
scapes, buildings, &c., remarqueable in their journey, web 
wee see now at y® print shoppes. 

Aubrey, Lives, Winceslaus Hollar. 


Miss, the mercer’s plague, from shop to shop 

Wand ring, and litt’ring with unfolded silks 

The polish’d counter, and approving none. 

Cowper, Task, vi. 279. 

[In the rural districts and smaller towns of the United 
States the term store takes almost exclusively the place of 
the British shop, but the latter word is in occasional and 
increasing use in this sense in large cities. 


I was amused by observing over one of the stores, as 
the shops are called, a great, staring, well-wigged figure 
painted on the sign, under which was written Lord Eldon. 

Capt. 8. Hall, Travels in North America, I. δ.] 


3. A room or building in which the making, 
preparing, or repairing of any article is car- 
ried on, or in which any industry is pursued: 
as, a machine-shop ; a repair-shop; a barber’s 
shop ; a carpenter’s shop. 


And as for yron and laten to be so drawen in length, ye 
shall se it done in xx shoppis almost in one strete. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 127. 


Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. ) 
Shak., Τ. of the 8., iv. 8. 91. 


Hence, figuratively —4}. The place where any- 
thing is made; the producing place or source. 


Then [he] gan softly feel 
Her feeble pulse, . . . 
Which when he felt to move, he hoped faire , 
To call backe life to her forsaken shop. 
Spenser, F. Ω., IT. i. 48. 


Because I [the belly] am the store-house and the shop 
Of the-whole body. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 137. 


Galen would have the Liver, which is the Shop and 
Source of the Blood, and Aristotle the Heart, to be the 
first framed, Howell, Letters, I. iii. 30. 


5. In glass-making, a team or’set of workmen. 
See the quotation. 


They [glass-makers] are grouped into sets or shops of 
three or four, who work together and share profits to- 
gether on a well-understood grade of division.. General- 
ly four constitute a shop, the most. skilful workman (the 
blower) at the head, the gatherer (a young fellow) next, 
and two boys, one handling moulds or tools, and the other 
carrying the products to the annealing oven. 

Harper's Mag., LXX1X. 259. 


6. One’s own business, craft, calling, or pro- 
fession; also, talk specifically relating to this: 
used in a ludicrous or contemptuous. sense. 
Compare to talk shop, below. 


Had to go to Hartley Row for an Archdeacon’s Sunday- 
school meeting, three hours useless (I fear) speechifying 
and shop. Kingsley, Letter, May, 1856. (Davies.) 


All men, except the veriest, narrowest pedants in their 
craft, avoid the language of the shop. 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on the Eng. Lang., xi. 


Chow-chow shop. Seechow-chow.— Fancy shop. See 
fancy store, under fancy.— Forfeits in a barber’s shop. 
See forfett.— The other shop, a rival institution or esta 
lishment of any kind. [Ludicrous.] 


‘*Senior Wrangler, indeed ; that’s at the other shop.” 
“What is the other shop, my dear child?” said the lady. 
**Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the 
scholar. hackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 
To shut up shop, figuratively, to withdraw from or aban- 
don any enterprise. [Colloq.] 

111 quite give o’er, and shut up shop in cunning, 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, ii. 2. 
If it go on thus, the commissioners may shut up shop. 
Court and Times of Charles I., ΤΠ. 21. 
To sink the shop, to refrain from talking about one’s 
business, or matters pertaining to it. [Colloq.] 

There was only one thing he [Story] did not talk about, 
and tu.at was law ; as the expressive phrase goes, he sunk 
the shop; though this same “shop” would have been a 
subject most interesting. . 

Josiah Quiney, Figures of the Past, p. 198. 
To talk shop, to converse in general society about mat- 
per pertaining to one’s own calling or profession, . [Col- 
oq. ] 

Actors and actresses seem the only artists who are never 
ashamed of talking shop. 

Whyte Meiville, White Rose, ΤΙ. vii. 


treasury), = MD. schop = LG. schuppe, schoppe, shop! (shop), v.; presi and pp. shopped, ppr. 
? 


schup, a shed, = OHG. scopf, scof, ΜΗ. schopf 
(> OF. eschoppe, πονάς, . €choppe), a booth, 
G. dial. schopf, a building without walls, a ves- 
tibule; cf. G. schoppen, μα (< MD. LG.), 
a shed, covert, cart-house. ence ult. shippen, 
α.ν.] 11. A booth or stall where wares were 
usually both made and displayed for sale. 

Ac marchauns metten with hym and made hym abyde, 


And shutter hym in here shoppes to shewen here ware. 
Piers Plowman (C), iii. 223. 
A prentys whilom dwelled in oure citee, 
And of a craft of vitailliers was hee; .. . 
He loved bet the taverne than the shoppe. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, 1, 12. 
A sumptuous Hall, where God (on euery side) 
His wealthie Shop of wonders opens wide, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


Hence— 2, A building, or a room or suite of 
rooms, appropriated to the selling of wares at 


shopping. [< shop, n.] I, intrans. To visit 
shops or stores for the purpose of purchasing 
or examining goods. 

We have been a-shopping, as Mrs. Mirvan calls it, all 


this morning, to buy silks, caps, gauzes, and so forth. 
Miss Burney, Evelina, x. 


She had gone shopping about the city, ransacking entire 
depdéts of splendid merchandise, and bringing homea rib- 


bon. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 
II, trans. To shut up; put behind bars; im- 
prison. [Cant.] 


A main part of his [α bum-bailiff’s] office is to swear and 
bluster at their trembling prisoners, and cry, “ Confound 
us, why do we wait? Let us shop him.” 

Four for a Penny (1678) (Harl. Misc., TV. 147). (Davies.) 

They had likewise shopped up themselves in the highest 
of their house. 

W. Patten, Exped. into Scotland, 1548 (ing. Ya" 
[IIT. 86). 


It was Bartlemy time when I was shopped. . . . Arter I 
was locked up for the night, the row and din outside made 


shopmate 


the thundering old jail so silent that. I could almost have 
beat my brains. out. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xvi. 
shop?+. An obsolete preterit of shape. 
shop-bell (shop’bel), . A small bell so hung 
as to give notice automatically of the opening 
of a shop-door. 
But, at this instant, the shop-bell, right over her head, 
tinkled as if it were bewitched. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 
shop-bill (shop’bil),. An advertisement of a 
shopkeeper’s business, or a list of his goods, 
rinted for distribution. 
op-board (shop’bord), π. A broad board or 
bench on which work (especially tailors’ work) 
is done. | 
No Error near his [a tailor’s] Shop-board lurk’d ; 
He knew the Folks for whom he work’d. 
| Prior, Alma, i. 
shop-book (shop’buk), n.- A book in which a 
tradesman keeps his accounts. 
I will study the learned languages, and keep my shop- 
book in Latin. Beau. and Fl, Woman-Hater, ii. 2. 


shop boy (shop’boi), ».. A boy employed in a 
ιό ρ: | 


shope}. An obsolete preterit and past partici- 
le of shape. 

opent. An obsolete past participle of shape. 

shop-girl (shop’gérl), ». "A girl employed in a 
shop. | 

Her personal beauty was an attraction to customers, 
and he valued her aid as shop-girl. 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 12. 
shophar (sh6’fir),. [Heb.] An ancient He- 
brew musical instrument, usually made of the 
eurved horn of aram. Also written shofar. 
shopholder (shop’h6l’dér), n. A shopkeeper. 
[Rare. ] 

Hit ys ordeyned by the M. and Wardons that at euery 
coste of ale that ys geven into the forsayde ffraternyte and 
Gyld euery shopholder shall spend ther-to j. d. 

English Gilds (EB. B. Τ. 5.) p. 315. 

shopkeeper (shop’ké’pér), π. [< shop! + keep- 

at 1. One who keeps a shop for the sale of 

goods; a trader who sells goods in a shop or 

by retail, in distinction from a merchant, or 

one who sells by wholesale; in general, a 
tradesman. 

To-found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers may at first sight appear a pro- 
ject fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, IV. vii. 3. 
2. An article that has been long on hand in a 
shop: as, that chair is an old shopkeeper. [Col- 
loq.] 
μμ ιωνης (shop’ké’ping), x. The business 
of ey a shop for the sale of goods by retail. 
shoplift+ (shop’lift), πι [< shopl + lift3.]. A 
shoplifter. 

This is to give notice that those who have sustained any 
loss at Sturbridge Fair last, by Pick Pockets or Shop lifts, 
If they please to apply themselves to John Bonner in Shorts 
Gardens, they may receive information and assistance 
therein. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of 

(Queen Anne, IT. 292. 
shoplifter (shop’lif’tér), n. [< shop! + lifter2.] 
One who purloins goods from a shop; particu- 
larly, one who under pretense of buying takes 
occasion to steal. 

Like those women they call shop-lifters, who when they 
are challenged for their thefts my to be mighty angry 
and affronted. wift, Examiner, No. 28. 

shoplifting (shop’lif’ ting), η. Larceny of 
goods committed in a shop; the stealing of 
goods froma shop. 

More honest, well-meaning people were bubbled out of 
their goods and money by it [Gravity] in one twelve-month 
than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 11. 

shoplike (shop’lik),a. [< shop1 + like3.] Ἠαν- 

ing the manners or ways of a shop; hence, 
tricky; vulgar. 

Be she never so shop-like or meretricious. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
shop-maid (shop’mad),». A young woman who 
tends a shop; a shop-girl. 

The shopmaid, who is a pert wench. Spectator, No. 277. 

shopman (shop’man), n.; pl. shopmen (-men). 
[< shop + man.] A retail trader; a shopkeep- 
er; also, a salesman in a shop. 
The shopman sells, and by destruction lives. 
Dryden, To his Kinsman, John Dryden, 1. 108. 


T am sure there are many English in Paris who never 
speak to any native above the rank of a waiter or shopman. 
. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 


A Shopman to a Tradesman in Fore-street. 
Quoted in NV. and Q., 7th ser., TX. 243. 


shopmate (shop’mat),”. [< shop] + matel.] A 
fellow-workman or a fellow-clerk or -attendant 
in a shop. 








shopmate 


I called the attention of a shopmate, a grizzled old vet- 
eran, to the peculiar behavior of the chisel. 

Sct. Amer., N. Β., LIX, 212. 

shopocracy (sho-pok’ra-si),. [< shopl + -0- + 

-cracy, after analogy of democracy, plutocracy. | 

The body of shopkeepers. [Humorous or con- 

temptuous. ] 
The balls at Cranworth Court, in which Mr. Cranworth 


had danced with all the belles of the shopocracy of Ec- 
cleston. Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, xxxiii. 


Shopocracy . . . belongs to an objectionable class of 
words, the use of which is very common at the present 
day, but which ought to be carefully avoided. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 92. 

shopper (shop’ér), ». [< shop! + -erl.] One 

who shops; one who visits shops for the pur- 
pose of buying or examining goods. 

A day’s shopping is a sort of campaign, from which the 
shopper returns plundered and discomfited, or laden with 
the spoil of vanquished shopmen. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 

shopping (shop’ing), ». [Verbal η. of shop], v.] 

The act or practice of visiting shops for the 

purchase or examination of goods: as, she is 
very fond of shopping. 

What between shopping and morning visits with mam- 


ma, . . . I contrive to enjoy myself tolerably. 
Mrs. H. More, dcclebs; xxiii. 


There was an army of dressmakers to see, and a world 
of shopping todo, C.D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 277. 
shoppish (shop’ish),a. [<shop1+-ish1.] Hav- 
ing the habits and manners of a shopman. 
shoppy (shop’i), α. [< shop! + -yl.] 1. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a shop or shops; 
shoppish; belonging to trade; commercial: as, 
shoppy people. 
**His statement about being a shop-boy was the thing 
1 liked best of all.” ‘‘I am surprised at you, Margaret,” 
said her mother. “ You who were always accusing people 
of being shoppy at Hilstone !” 
Mrs. Gaskell, North and South, xi. 
2. Characterized by the presence of shops; 
abounding with shops: as, a shoppy street. 
The street book-stalls are most frequent in the thorough- 
fares which are well-frequented, but which, as one man 
in the trade expressed himself, are not so shoppy as others. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 292. 
3. Given to talking shop: as, he is apt to be 
shoppy in conversation.—4, Concerning one’s 
own business, profession, or pursuit. 
They [artists] associate chiefly with one another, or 
ae ο ος ως αλ men penne conversa- 
on, if not unintellec 8 gene shoppy. 
} The Century, XXXT, 900. 
(Collog. in all uses. ] 
shop-ridt (shop’rid), a. 
bedrid.] Shop-worn. 
May the moths branch their velvets, and their silks only 
be worn before sore eyes! may their false lights undo 
‘em, and discover presses, holes, stains, and oldness in 
their stuffs, and make them shop-rid. 
Beau. aud Fl., Philaster, v. 3. 
ghop-chiftt (shop’shift), ». A shift or trick of 
a shopkeeper; cheating. 
There’s a shop-shift! plague on ’em, B. Jonson. 


shop-thief (shop’théf), m. One who steals goods 
or money from shops; a shoplifter. 

shop-walker (shop wA’kér), nm, Same as floor- 
walker. 

chapameden (shop’ win’d6), η. A window of 
a shop, especially one of the front windows in 
which goods are displayed for sale; a show- 
window. 

Some may think more of the manner of displaying their 


knowledge to a monetary advantage, like goods in a shop- 


window, than of laying hold upon the substance. 


Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 20, 
shop-woman (shop’wim’an), ». A woman who 
serves in a shop. 
shop-worn (shop’worn), a. Somewhat worn or 
defaced by the handling received in a shop or 
store, or by exposure outside a shop. 
shorage (shér’aj),”. [Also shoreage; < shorel 
+ -age.| Duty paid for goods brought on shore. 
shore! (shor), . [Early mod. E. also shoar; 
ς ME. schore, ς AS. *score, shore (Somner, Lye, 
οίο., without a reference) (= MD. schore, schoore, 
schoor, shore, alluvial land, foreland, = MLG. 
schore, schor, schare, shore, coast); prob. orig. 
land ‘eut off’ (ef. scoren elif, ‘shorn cliff,’ a 
precipice), < sceran (p . scoren), cut, shear: see 
shearl, and ef. score Ἡ 1. The coast or land 
adjacent to a considerable body of water, as an 
ocean or sea, or a lake or river; the edge or 
margin of the land; a strand. 
On wyther half {the opposite side] water com doun the 
schore. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 230. 


Upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores. 
Shak., J. C., i, 2. 101, 


{< shop! + -rid, as in 
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He [Canute] caus'd his Royal Seat to be set on the shoar 
while the ‘tide was coming in. Milton, Hist. Eng., vi 
2. In law, the space between ordinary high- 
water mark and low-water mark; foreshore. 


In the Roman law, the shore included the land as high 
up as the largest wave extended in winter. Burril. 


Lee shore. See /eel.—Shore cod-liver oil. See cod- 
liver.— Shore fish. See jish1.—Shore-grounds, inshore 
fishing-grounds. [Gloucester, Massachusetts.]—S§hore- 
ol, a fishing-place for shore-seining. [Delaware River, 

ew Jersey.]—Shore sandpiper, See sandpiper. 
shore! (shor), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. shored, ppr. 

shoring. [< shorel, n.] To set on shore. 
I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him ; if he think it fit to shore them in,... let him call 
me rogue for being so far officious. Shak., W. Τ., iv. 4. 869. 


shore? (shor), ». [Early mod. E, also shoar; « 
ME. schore = 1). schoor,a prop, = Norw. skora, a 
rop, = Sw. dial. skdre, a piece of cut wood (cf. 
cel. skordha, a prop, esp. under a boat, = 
Norw. skorda, a prop); prob. orig. a piece ‘cut 
off’ of a suitable length,< AS. sceran (pp.scoren), 
cut, shear: see shearl, and ef. shore1.] A post 
or beam of timber or iron for the temporary 
support of something; a prop. 
Schore, undursettynge of athynge that wolde falle;... 
Suppositorium. Prompt. Parv., p. 448. 


As touching props and shores to support vines, the best 
{as we have said) are those of the oke or olive tree. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 22. 


The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and ee. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 


Especially —(a) A prop or timber obliquely placed, acting 
as a strut on the side of a building,as when the wall is in 
danger of falling, or when alterations are being made in 
the lower part of it, the upper end of the shore resting 


against that part of the wall on which thereisthe greatest 2, alpestris. 


stress. See dead-shore. (b) In ship-building: (1) A 
fixed under a ship’s side or bottom 
to support her on the stocks, or ~ ds .. 


prop 















when laid on the blocks on the 
slip. See also cut under launch- 
ing-ways. (2) A timber set tempo- 
rarily beneath a beam to afford ad- 
ditional support to the deck when 
taking in the lower masts. See 
dogshore, skegshore, and spur. (8) 
A stake set to prop or bear up a 
net in hunting. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] (d) A post used 
with hurdles in folding sheep. Halliwell. |Prov. Eng.] 
shore? (shor), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. shored, pp 3 
shoring. [Early mod. E. also shoar; < ME. 
schoren (= D. schoren); < shore2,n.] To sup- 
port by or as by a post orshore; prop, asa wall, 
particularly when some more permanent sup- 
port is temporarily taken away: usually with 
up: as, to shore up a building. | 
If I can but finde the parental] roote, or formall reason 
of a Truth, I am quiet; if I cannot, I shore up my slender 
judgement as long as I can, with two or three the hand- 
somest propsIcan get. «ΑΝ. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 16. 
The most of his allies rather leaned upon him than 
shoared him up. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 238. 


A huge round tower. . . shores up with its broad shoul- 
ders the beautiful palace and garden-terrace. 
Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 6. 


shore? (shor). An obsolete or archaic preterit 
(and obsolete past participle) of shearl, 
shore‘ (shor), v. t and #. [An assibilated form 
of scorel.] To count; reckon. -[Seotch.] 
shore® (shor), v. t.; pret. and pp. shored, ppr. 
shoring. [Se. also schore, schor, schoir; per- 
haps an assibilated form of scorel, in a similar 
sense (cf. shore+); or another form of sure, v., 
equiv. to assure (ef. shore’, var. of sewer). | 
1. To threaten; warn. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.) 
But, like guid mithers, shore before you strike, 
Burns, Prologue for Sutherland’s Benefit Night. 
2. To offer. [Scotch. } 


A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 
Even as I was he shor’d me. 
Burns, Petition of Bruar Water. 


An obsolete form of share. 
An obsolete or dialectal form of 
sewer3, 


Shorea (sh6’ré-i), π. [NL. (Roxburgh, 1805), 
named after John Shore, Baron Teignmouth 
(1751-1834), governor-general of India.] A ge- 
nus of choripetalous plants, of the family Dip- 


terocarpacee and tribe Shorex. It is characterized 
by flowers with a very short calyx-tube unchanged in fruit, 
and imbricated calyx-lobes, some or all of which become 
much enlarged and wing-like and closely invest the hard 
nut-like fruit. There are about 87 species, natives of the 
East. Indies, Malay archipelago, Philippine Islands, and 
New Guinea. They are resin-bearing trees, smooth, 
hairy, or scurfy, bearing entire or repand leaves with pe- 
culiar parallel veins. The flowers are commonly αγών] 
arranged in axillary and terminal panicles, usually wit 

five much-twisted petals and numerous stamens of several 
rows. S. robusta is the sal-tree, or Indian sal. See sal2, 


shoreage, . See shorage. 
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shore®t, 7. 
shore’, 7. 
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“~ shore-line (shor’lin), n. 


shoreweed 


shore-anchor (sh6r’ang’kor), n. 
lying toward the shore. 

shore-beetle (sh6r’b6’tl), m. Any beetle of the 
family Pimeliide: more fully called burrowing 
shore-beetle. A. Adams. | 

shore-bird (shér’bérd), π. 1. A bird that fre- 
quents the sea-shore, the mouths of rivers, and 
estuaries; a limicoline wading bird, or any 
member of the Limicolz: so ealled in distinc- 
tion from paludicole wading birds., (See Li- 
micole.) Many of these birds are also called 
bay-birds or bay-snipe.—2,. The river-swallow, 
sand-martin, or bank-swallow, Cotile or Clivicola 
riparia. {| Local, British. ]— Crouching shore-bird, 


the pectoral fancy er, or squat-snipe. See krieker. 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway. 
shore-cliff (shor’klif), n. A cliff at the water’s 
edge or extending along shore. 
[Πε] saw once a great piece of a promontory, 
That had asapling growing on it, slide 
From the long shore-clif’’s windy walls to the beach. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


A littoral crab of 


The anchor 


shore-crab (shér’krab), 10. 
the family Carcinidz; specifically, Carcinus 
menas. See cuts under Brachyura, Carcinus, 

+ Megalops, and Zoeza. 
re, has (shor’gras),”. Same as shoreweed. 
shore- ci ee (shor’hop’ér),n. Asand-hopper 

or beach-flea; a small crustacean of one of the 
families Orchestiide, Gammaride, ete., as Or- 
chestia littorea. See cut under Orchestia. 
more Ten er (shor’jum’pér),n. A beach-fiea. 
shore- and (shor’land),. Land bordering on 
a shore or sea-beach. 

shore-lark (shér’lirk),n. <A bird of the genus 
Eremophila (or Otocorys); a horned lark, as 

See cut under Eremophila. 

shoreless (shor’les), a. [< shore + -less.] Hav- 
ing no shore or coast; of indefinite or unlimited 
extent. 

Through the short channels of expiring time, 
Or shoreless ocean of eternity. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 
The line where shore 
and water meet. 

Considering the main body of Lake Bonneville, it ap- 
ears from a study of the shorelines that the removal of 
he water was accompanied, or accompanied and sollowed, 

by the uprising of the central part of the basin. 

Amer. Nat., May, 1890. 
shoreling (sh6r’ling), ». Same as shorling. 
shoreman (sh6r’man), ”.; pl. shoremen (-men). 

A sewerman. 

The shore-men, however, do not collect the lumps of coal 
and wood they meet with on their way, but leave them as 
the proper perquisites of the mud-larks. 

ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 168. 
shore-oil (sh6r’oil), . The purest kind of cod- 
liver oil. 

shore-pipit (shér’pip’it), m. The rock-pipit. 

shore-plover (shor’pluv’ér), m. A rare book- 
name of Hsacus magnirostris, an Australian 
lover. 

orer (shor’ér), ». [< ME. shorier, shoryer; « 
shore? + -er1,] That which shores; a prop. 
erates _ shoryeres,” quath he, “that bereth vp this 

onte, 

Thet brtoknett trewely the Trinite of heuene.” 

Piers Plowman (C), xix. 25. 


Then setteth he to it another shorer, that all thinge isin 
the Newe Testament fulfilled that was promysed before. 
Sir T.. More, Works, p. 473. 


shore-service (shér’sér’vis), ». In the United 
ο, navy, any duty not on board a sea-going 
ship. 
shore-shooting (sh6r’shé’ting), n. 
or practice of shooting shore-birds. 
shoresman (shdrz’man), ”.; pl. shoresmen 
Cat: 1. One engaged in the fisheries whose 
uties keep him ashore, as the owner of a ves- 
sel, or the proprietor of, or an employee or la- 
borer in, a packing-house; especially, a sole or 
art owner of a vessel.—2, A longshoreman., 
ore-snipe (sh6r’snip), n. The common sand- 
iper of Europe, Tringoides hypoleucus. (Perth. ] 
ore-teetan (shor’té’tan),». The rock-pipit: 
same as gutter-teetan. [Orkney.] 
shore-wainscot (sh6r’wan’skot), ~. A British 
moth, Leucania littoralis, found among sand- 
hills. 
shoreward (shor’ wird), adv. [<shore! + -ward.] 
Toward the shore. 
This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon. 
Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 
shoreweed (shér’wéd),n. [< shore! + weed}1.] 
A low herb, Littorella lacustris, growing in mud 
and wet sand in northern or mountainous parts 


of Europe. Ithasa tuft of linear radical leaves and mone- 
cious flowers, the pistillate hidden among the leaves, the 


The sport 


shoreweed 


staminate on scapes an inch high with long filaments, the 
most conspicuous part of the plant. Also shore-grass, 
shore-whaling (shor’hwa’ling), ». The pur- 
suit or pe Nr of the whale near the shore. It 
was the earliest method practised in America. The boats 
were launched froin the beach, and the captured whale 
was towed ashore, to be cut in and triedout. Most shore- 
whaling in America is now done on the Pacific coast, and 
the men employed are mainly foreigners, California shore- 
whaling was begun at Monterey in 1851 by Captain Daven- 
ow and conducted much as it had been for 150 years in 
ew England. This method is distinguished from both 
coast-whaling and deep-sea whaling. See whaling. 
shoring! (shdr’ing), a. [|Appar. ς shorel + 
-ing?.| Awry; aslant. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
shoring? (shor’ing),”. [Verbaln. of shore?, v.]} 
1. The act of supporting with shores or props, 
—2. A number or set of shores or props taken 
collectively. 
shorl, shorlaceous. See schorl, schorlaceous, 
shorling (shor’ling),”. [Also shoreling; < shore? 
(shorn) + -ling1.] 1. A sheep of the first year’s 
shearing; a shearling; a newly shorn sheep,— 
2. See the quotation. 
Shorling and morling, or mortling, are words to distin- 
ish fells of sheep, shorliny being the fells after the 
eeces are shorn off the sheep’s back, and morling the 
fells flayed off after they [the sheep] die or are killed. 
Tomlin, Law Dict. (Latham.) 
3+. A shaveling: a contemptuous name for a 
monk or priest. 

After that this decree and doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion came in, no crying out hath there been to receive it 
no, that is the prerogative of the priests and shaven shor- 

ings). J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 276. 
This Babylonish whore, or disguised synagogue of shore- 
lings, sitteth upon many waters or peoples that are fan- 
tastical, fickle, or foolish. ; 
Bp. Bale, Image of Both Churches, xvii. 6. 
shorn (shérn). Past participle of shear1. 
short (shért), a. and. [< ME. short, schort, 
* scheort, ssort, sceort, scort, ς AS. sceort, scort = 
OHG. scurz, short, = Ieel. *skortr, short (skortr, 
shortness); otherwise found only in derivatives 
(see short, v., shirt, skirt); rootunknown. The 
word represented by E. curt (= OS. kurt = 
OF ries. kurt = D. kort = MLG. kort = OHG. 
churz, G. kurz = Icel. kortr = Sw. Dan. kort, ¢ L. 
curtus, short) appears to have taken the place, 
in L. and G. and Seand., of the orig. Teut. adj. 
represented by short. The Teut. forms, AS. 
sceort, OHG. scurz, ete., are commonly sup- 
posed to be identical with L. curtus (assumed 
to stand for *scurtus), but the phonetic condi; 
tions do not agree (AS.t¢=L.d). They are 
also oo osed to be derived, with formative -tu, 
from AS. sceran (pp. scoren), ete., cut, shear, as 
if lit. ‘ shorn’; but the sense requires the forma- 
tive to be -d, E. -d? (as in old, cold, ete.), and 
the adj. word formed from sccran with this pp. 
suffix is in fact AS. sceard (see shard!). The 
root of sceort remains unknown. Hence ult. 
shirt, skirt.) I. a. 1. Not long; having little 
length or linear extension: as, a short distance ; 
8 short flight; a short stick or string. 

This Weye is most schort for to go streyghte unto Babi- 
loyne. Mandeville, Travels, p. 06. 
Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twynne; 

He which that hath the shorteste shal bigynne. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 836, 
What is right and what is wrang? 
A short sword and a lang. 
Burns, Ye Jacobites by Name. 
2. Not tall; low in stature. 
Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are shrews, both short and tall. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 36. 
The Nymph too short her Seat should seldom quit, 
Lest, when she stands, she may be thought to sit. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, fii. 


8. Not long in time; of brief duration. 

For but !unless} ich haue bote of mi bale, bi a schort time, 

Iam ded as dore-nail. William of Palerne(E. E. T.38.),1. 628. 
The triumphing of the wicked is short. Job xx. 5. 


4. Not up to a required standard or amount; 
not reaching a certain point; lacking; scant; 
insufficient; deficient: as, a short supply of 
provisions; short allowance of money; short 
weight or measure. 
She passes praise; then praise too short doth blot. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 241. 
Some silk they [people of Chios} make, and some cottons 
here grow, but short in worth unto those of Smyrna. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 10. 


You have detected a baker in selling short weight; you 
prosecute him for the cheat. 


Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xi. 24. 


In this sense much used predicatively, followed by of, in 
comparative statements. (α) Less than; inferior to: as, 
his escape was little short of a miracle. 

His brother . . . was no whit short of him in the know- 
ledge of God’s will, though his youth kept him from dar- 
ing to offer himself to the congregation, 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 149. 
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One Snake, whom I have detected in a matter little 
short of forgery. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 
(0) Inadequate to; incommensurate to. 

Immoderate praises the foolish lover thinks short of his 
mistress, though they reach far beyond the heavens. 

Sur P. Sidney, 
That merit which with favour you enlarge 
Is far, far short of this propos’d reward. 
Beau. and F1l., Knight of Malta, i. 3. 


(ο On the hither side of; not up with or even with; not 
aving reached or attained : as, you are short of the mark. 


The body of the maid was found by an Indian, about 
half a year after, in the midst of thick swamp, ten miles 
short of the place he said he left her in. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 290. 


Put a grasshopper on your hook, and let your hook hang 
a quarter of a yard short of the water. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 68. 
5. Deficient in wisdom or discretion; defec- 
tive; at fault; in error. 
My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to ο. T., 1. 746. 


He was... shorte in resting on a verball order from 
them; which was now denyd, when it came to a perticu- 
ler of loss. » Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 282, note. 


In doctrine, they were in some things short ; in other 
things, to avoid one extreme they ran into another. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 
6. Insufficiently provided or supplied (with); 
scantily furnished (with); not possessed of the 
required or usual quantity or amount (of): often 
with of: as, we have not received our allowance, 
we are still short; to be short of funds, mate- 
rials, or tools. 
Achates and his guest, 
. . . short of succours, and in deep despair, 
Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 
Dryden, Aneid, viii. 690. 
Whether sea-going people were short of money about 
that time, or were short of faith, . . . 1 don’t know; allI 
know is that there was but one solitary bidding. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, i. 
7. In exchange transactions: (a) Noting some- 
thing that has been sold short (see under short, 
adv.); not in hand or possession when contract 
to deliver is made: as, shortstocks. (0) Noting 
transactions in values not possessed at the time 
of contract, but to be procured before the time 
of delivery: as, short sales. (6) Not possessed 
of a sufficiency to meet one’s engagements: 
with of: as, to be short of X preferred. (d) Of 
or pertaining to those who have sold short: as, 
the short interest in the market (that is, the 
‘‘bears,” or those persons who have sold short, 
and whose interest it is to depress prices).— 
8. Not far in the future; not distant in time; 
near at hand. [Now rare. ] 
Sore offended that his departure should be so short. 
~ Spenser. 
He commanded those who were appointed to attend 
him to be ready by a short day. Clarendon. 
9, Limited in power or grasp ; ‘not far-reaching 
or comprehensive; not tenacious or retentive: 
said of mental faculties: as, a short memory. 
Since their own short understandings reach 
No farther than the present. Rowe. 
10. Brief; not lengthy ; concise. (a) Said of that 
which is spoken or written. 
Short tale to make, we at Saint Alban’s met. 
Shak., 8 Hen. ΥΠ., iis 1. 120. 


Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short aud simple annals of the poor. 


Gray, Elegy. 
(b) Said of a speaker or writer. 


What’s your business? 
And, pray ye, be short, good friends; the time is precious. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 


To be short, euery speach wrested from his owne natu- 
rall signification to another not altogether so naturall is a 
kinde of dissimulation, because the wordes beare contrary 
countenaunce to th’ intent. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 155. 


My advice to you is only that in your pleadings you are 
short and expressive. Addison, Charge to the Jury. 
11. Curt; brief; abrupt; sharp; petulant; 
crusty; uncivil:.as, a short answer. 
I will be bitter with him and passing short. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5, 198. 


How, pretty sullenness, 
So harsh and short! B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 


The French and English Ambassadors, interceding for a 
Peace, had a short Answer of Philip II. 
Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15. 
12. In archery, not shot far enough to reach 
the mark: opposed to gone and wide. 
Standinge betwixt two extremes, eschewing short, or 
gone, or either side wide, 
Ascham, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 29. 
13. Brittle; friable; breaking or erumbling 
readily; inclined to flake off; defective in point 
of coherence or adherence: as, pastry is made 
short with butter or lard; iron is made cold- 
short by phosphorus, and hot-short by sulphur ; 


short 


the presence of coal-cinders makes mortar 
short. 
Wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw? Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 40. 


The rogue’s made of pie-crust, he’s so short. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, 1. 2. 


The flesh of him [the chub} is not firm, but short and 
tasteless. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66. 


14. Not prolonged in utterance; less in dura- 
tion than times or sounds called long: said 
of times, vowels, and syllables. Specifically— 
(a2) In pros., not exceeding in duration the unit of time 
(mora, semeion), or so regarded. ‘The ordinary short 
vowel of ancient pronunciation varied somewhat in ac- 
tual duration, but seems to have usually been uttered 
as gar as was consistent with full distinctness of 
sound. (See longl, n., 2.) Sometimes in metrical or 
rhythmical treatment a short syllable occupied less time 
in utterance than a normal short (was a diminished short, 
βραχεῖα µεμειωμένη), and in what is commonly known 
as elision the first of two vowel-sounds, alihough still 
audible, was shortened to such a degree as to be entirely 
disregarded in metrical composition. A syllable con- 
taining a short vowel was regarded as short unless the 
vowel stood in position (which see). Rhythmical or mu- 
sical composition occasionally allowed itself the liberty 
of treating a prosodic short as a long (an augmented short, 

ραχεια nvéyuévn), and vice versa. In metrical composi- 
ion a short syllable usually did not take the ictus; hence, 
in modern versification, an unaccented syllable, whatever 
its duration, is said to be short. A short time, vowel, or 
syllable is marked by a curved line written independently 
or above the vowel: thus, ~, d. 


What better (than a song will] teach the foreigner the 


tongue, 
What’s long or short, each accent where to place? 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, ΤΙ. i. 207. 


(6) In Eng. ortho’py, noting the pronunciation of the 
vowels a, 6, i, ο, u exemplified in the words fat, met, sit, 
not, nut. See longl, a., 5 (0). 

15. Unmixed with water; undiluted; neat, aa 
spirits; hence, strong: as, something short (a 
glass of spirits as distinguished from beer or 
other mild beverage). [Colloq.] 


“There an’t no drain of nothing short handy, is there?” 
said the Chicken, generally. ‘‘‘ihis here sluicing night is 
hard lines,” ickens, Dombey and Son, xxxii. 


Come, Jack, shall us have a drop of some’at short? 
Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xvii. 


16. Small (and hence portable). Halliwell. 


Prov. Eng.]—A short bit. See bit2.—A short 

orse is soon curried, a simple matter or plain business 
is soon disposed of.— At short sight, a phrase noting a 
bill which is payable soon after being presented to the 
acceptor or payer.—At short wordst, briefly ; in short. 


At short wordes thou shalt trowen me. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 956. 


In short meter. Sce meter2.—Short allowance, less 
than the usual or regular quantity served out, as the re- 
duced allowance to sailors or soldiers during a protracted 
voyage, march, siege, or the like, when the stock of pro- 
visions is running low, with no present ο of afresh 
supply. In the British navy officers and men are paid the 
nominal value of the provisions so stopped, such sum be- 
ing called short-allowance money. Hence, ascanty supply 
of anything.— Short and. Same as ampersand.— Short 
a jiatura. See appoggiatura.—Short bill, in com., 
a bill having less than ten days to run.— Short circuit, 
a shunt or side circuit of relatively low resistance connect- 
ing two points of an electric circuit so as to carry the 
greater part of the current.—Short clothes. (a) Same 
as small-clothes. 


Will you wear the short clothes, 
Or will you wear the side? 
Earl Richard (Child s Ballads, ITI. 272). 


(b) The petticcats or the whole dress of young children 
who have left off the long clothes of ak infancy.— Short 
coats, the shortened skirts of a young child when the long 
clothes of its earliest infancy are discarded.— Short com- 
missure, See commissure.—£hort commons. See 
commons.— Short cross, in printing, the thick and short 
cross-bar of achase, See chase2,1.— Short cut. See cut, n., 
10.—Short division. See division.—Short e in 
entom., elytra which cover less than half of the abdomen, 
as in the rove-beetles.— fhorter Catechism. See cate- 
chism.— Short fever. See fever!.— Short gown, a full, 
loose jacket formerly worn with a skirt by women; a 
bed-gown. 

Brisk withered little dames, in close crimped caps, long- 
waisted shortgowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors 
and pincushions and gay calico pockets hanging on the 
outside. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 439. 


Short haul. See long haul, under long1.— £hort hose, 
the stockings of the Scottish Highlander, reaching nearly 
to the knee: a name originating in the sixteenth century 
or earlier, when Englishmen wore hose covering the 
thigh, leg, and foot in one piece, and perhaps used in dis- 
crimination from the trews. The short hose were com- 
monly cut from tartan cloth, and not knitted.—§hort lay. 
See layl, 6.—Short leet, meter, mordent. See the 
nouns.— Short number, in printing, said of an edition 
of 250 copies or less.— Short oat, octave, See the nouns. 
~ Short. of, Seedefs. 4, 6, and 7.—Short Parliament. 
See parliament.— Short pull, in printing, a light impres- 
sion on a hand-press, which requires only a short pull of 
the bar.—Short reduction, in logic. See reduetion.— 
Short rib. (a) One of the lower ribs, which are shorter 
than some of the upper ones, and. do not reach to the 
breastbone ; a false rib, or floating rib. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right side, slanting by his shortribs under the 
muscles. Wiseman, Surgery. 

b) pl. The right or left hypochondrium; the hypochon- 

ο region, where the short or floating ribs are.—Short 





short 


score. See score1, 9.—Short sea, shrift, sixes, splice, 
stitch, suit, warp, whist, etc. See the nouns.—To come 
short, to come short of. See.come.—To cover short 
sales, See coverl.—To enter a bill short. See enter1. 
—To fall short. See falil.—_To go short, (a) To fail 
to equal or match : generally with of. 
Drake was a Dy’dapper to Mandeville. 
Candish, and Hawkins, Furbisher, all.our voyagers 
Went short of Mandeville. Brome, Antipodes, i. 6. 


0) On the stock-exchange, to sell largely, expecting to buy 
ater as many shares as may have been previously sold.— 
To heave a cable short. See heave.—To make short 
boards. See board.—To make short work of, with, 
etc. See work. 

ΤΙ. n 1. A teers account: as, the short of 
the matter: see the long and the short, under 
long1. 

The short is this: 
*Tis no, ambition to lift up myself 
Urgeth me thus. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 3. 
The short is that your sister Gratiana 
Shall stay no longer here. 
‘ Chapman, All Fools, iii. 1. 


9, In pros., a short time or syllable. Seelongl, 
ne 2. 

The average long would occupy rather less than twice 

the time of the average short. J, Hadley, Essays, p. 264. 


The sounds being divided into longs and shorts. 
S. Lanier, Sci. of Eng. Verse, p. 68. 


3. Whatever is deficient in number, quantity, 
or the like. : 


In counting the remittances of bank notes received for 
redemption during the year, there! was found $25,528 in 
overs, being amounts in excess of the amounts claimed, 
and $8,246 in shorts, being amounts less than the amounts 
claimed. Rep. of Sec. of Treasury, 1886, p. 100. 

This (coin-package] is a self-counter, in which there can 
be no danger of shorts or overs. 

Sct. Amer., N.S., LVI. 194. 


4. pl. The bran and coarse part of meal, in mix- 
ture.—5. pl. In rope-making, the toppings and 
tailings of hemp, which are dressed for bolt- 
ropes and whale-lines; also, hemp inferior to 
that used in making staple ropes.—6. pl. 
Small-clothes; knee-breeches: a term intro- 
duced when but few persons still wore this 
dress, trousers being more common. 

A little emphatic man, with a bald head, and drab 
shorts, who suddenly rushed up the ladder, at the. immi- 


nent peril of snapping the two little legs encased in the 
drab shorts. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxiii. 
We can recall a pair of drab shorts worn as part of a 
walking dress, with low quartered shoes and white-cotton 
stockings, nearly as late as 1829 or 30. 
Quarterly Rev., CXLVI. 195. 
The little old gentleman... follows him, in black 
shorts and white silk stockings. .. 
W. Besant, Fifty. Years Ago, p. 49. 


7. pl. In printing, the copies that have been or 
should be reprinted to make full a deficient 
edition.—8. In exchange dealings: (a) A short 
sale: as, to eover one’s shorts. (b) One who 
has made short sales, or has sold short. See 
to sell short, below.—9. In base-ball, same as 
short-stop.— For short, by way of abbreviation : as, her 
name is Elizabeth, but she is called Bet for short. [Colloq.] 

The property-man, or, as he is always called, ‘‘ props,” 

or short. New York Tribune, July 14, 1889. 


In short, in few words; in brief; to sum up briefly. 


Now I must telle in shorte, for I muste:so, 
Youre observaunce that ye shalle done at none. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5. 


Gay and sunny, pellucid in air and water, we are sure 
that Smyrna is — in short, everything that could be wished. 


% To cover shorts. See cover1. 
short (shért), adv. [< short, a.] In a short 
manner, in any sense; briefly or curtly; not at 

length; insufficiently; friably. 

Speak short, and have as short despatch. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
If the cakes at tea ate short and crisp, they were made 
by Olivia. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 
He answer’d not, 
Or short and coldly. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


To blow short. See δίοιο].--- Το cut short. See cut. 
—To sell short, in exchange dealings, to sell what the 
seller does not at the time possess, but hopes to buy ata 
lower rate before the time specified for delivery.—To 
set shortt, to regard or treat as of little value. Com- 
pare to set light, ete. 
For-thy ich consaille alle creatures no clerk to dispise, 
No sette short by here science what so thei don hemselue. 
Piers Plowman (C), xv. 65. 


To take up short, to check abruptly ; answer or inter- 
rupt curtly ; take to task unceremoniously or uncivilly. 


When some of their Officers that had been sent to ap- 
prehend him came back with admiration of him, and said, 
Never man spake like this man, they take them up short, 
and tell them, They must believe as the Church believes. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. x. i. 


He was taken up short, as one that spoke irreverently of 
8 mystery. Swift, Tale of a Tub, ii. 


De Quincey, Homer, i. * 
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shortt (shért), v. [< ME. shorten, schorten,.< 
AS. sceortian (= OFries. korta, kerta, kirta = 
D. korten = MLG. korten = OHG. curzen, kur- 
zen, kiirzen, MHG. schiirzen, kiirzen, G. kiirzen 
= Sw. koria = Dan. korte), become short, < 
sceort, short: see short, n.]. I, intrans. 1. To 
become short; shorten. 


His sight wasteth, his wytte mynysheth, his lyf shorteth. 
The Book of Good Manners (1486). 


2. Naut., to take in the slack; haul in. 


We layd out one of those ankers, with a hawser which 
he had of 140 fadom long, thinking to haue warpt in, but 
it would not be; for as we shorted vpon y® said warpe the 
anker came home. Hakluyt’s V oyages, 1. 277. 


ΤΙ. trans. 1. To make short; shorten. 


And eek I praye, Jhesu shorte hir lyves 
That nat wol be governed by hir wyves. 
haucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 405. 


Which affray shorttyd the lyffdayes of the sayd Phil- 
lippe, whiche dyed withynne shorte tyme after the said 
affray. Paston Letters, I. 278. 


But let my loves fayre Planet short her wayes 
This yeare ensuing, or else short my dayes. 
Spenser, Sonnets, 1x. 
2. To make the time appear short to; amuse; 
divert: used reflexively. 
Furth Ifure . . . to schort me on the sandis. 
Sir D. Lindsay. 
shortage (shér’taj), n. [< short + -age.] A 
deficit; deficiency; the amount by which any- 
thing is short. 
On all Grain blown and screened to lighters for harbor 
delivery, shortage in excess of one bushel per thousand 


bushels will not be guaranteed. 
New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 236. 


short-armed (short’iirmd), a. Having short 
arms; not reaching far; hence, feeble. 


Which short-armed.ignorance itself knows. 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 3. 15. 


short-ax (shdért’aks), n. <A battle-ax with a 
short handle, adapted for wielding with one 
hand, and especially for mounted knights: dis- 

‘tinguished from the poleax, which was essen- 
tially the arm of a foot-soldier. 
short-billed (shért’bild), a.. In ornith., having 
a short bill; brevirostrate or brevirostral: spe- 
cifically applied to many birds: as, the short- 
billed kittiwake, Rissa brevirastris; the short- 
billed marsh-wren, Cistothorus stellaris. 

short-bread (shért’bred), » Same as short- 
cake (a). [Seoteh. ] 

All kinds of cake were there, and soda-scones, short- 


bread, marmalade, black-currant jam, and the like. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, ii. 


short-breathed (shért’bretht), a. Having short 
breath or hurried respiration; dyspneic. 

One strange draught prescribed by Hippocrates for a 
short-breathed man is half a gallon of hydromel with alit- 
tle vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

shortcake (short’kak), n. A rich erisp tea- 
cake, made short with butter, sweetened, and 


baked rather thin. (4) A broad, flat, thin cake made 
crisp and short with lard or butter, and served up hot, (0) 
Pie-crust or pastry baked in small cakes and eaten with- 
out the filling. (ο) A thin, light, tender cake, shortened, 
sometimes sweetened, and served either hot or cold. It 
is often prepared in layers with fruit between them, to 
be eaten with cream, as strawberry shortcake, peach short- 
cake, etc. [U. Β.] 


Sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey 

cakes, and the whole family of cakes. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, Ρ. 440. 

short-circuit (short’sér’kit), 0. 1. To complete 
an electric circuit by a conductor of low resis- 
tance so that a current passes which is exces- 
sive compared with the current for which the 
circuit is intended. 

short-cloak (shért’kl6k), ». A British geomet- 
rid moth, Cidaria’ picata: more fully called 
short-cloak carpet. 

short-coarse (shért’k6rs), n. One of the grades 
of wool into which a fleece is divided. 

short-coat (shért’kot), v. t. [< short coat-s (see 
under short, a.).] To dress in the first short 
garments, so as to leave the legs free for stand- 
ing and walking; put short clothes on: said of 
infants. 

“T really do believe,” continued the young matron 
slowly, ... “that we shall have to short-coat him before 
the three months are out.” 

Mrs. L. B. Walford, The Baby’s Grandmother, xxiv. 


Manitoba is as yet in its headstrong youth, and the 
North-West Territories are waiting to be shortcoated. 

Athenzum, No. 3252, p. 238. 

shortcoming (shéort’kum/ing), n. [Verbal η. 

of come short (see under 6οπιθ).] 1. A falling- 

off of the usual produce, quantity, or amount, 

as of a crop.—2. A failure of performance, as 

of duty; a coming short; a delinquency. 


κ 


short-dated (shért’da’ted), a. 


shortener (shért’nér), n. 


shortening (shért’ning), n. 


shortening 
It would μας a just sensibleness . . . of our unworthy 
shortcomings, in not having more strenuously endeavoured 


to prevent this course of defection, . . . if for this we 
were mourning. M‘Ward, Contendings (1723), p. 222. 


I... have not 

Completed half my task ; and so at times 

The thought of my shortcomings in this life 

Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, iv. 


Very little achievement is required in order to pity an- 
other man’s shortcomings. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxi. 
Having little 

time to run. 
The course of thy short-dated life. 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Eccles., ix. 
short-drawn (shért’dran), a. Drawn in incom- 
pletely; imperfectly inspired: as, short-drawn 
breath. 
short-eared (shért’érd), a. In ornith., having 
short plumicorns: as, the short-eared owl, Asio 
accipitrinus, formerly Strix brachyotus or Bra- 
chyotus palustris. ' 
shortelichet, adv. An obsolete variant of shortly. 
shorten (shér’tn), v. [« short + -en1.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To become short or shorter; con- 
tract; diminish in length; as, ropes shorten 
when wet. 
Futurity still shortens, and time present sucks in time 
to come. Str Τ. Browne, Christ. Mor., iii. 13. 
The short’ning winter day is near a close. 

Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

2. To make anything short: used with in in 

the nautical phrase to shorten in on the cable, to 

heave in short or shorter.—38. To come short; 
fail. 

They had at that present but one Minister, nor neuer 

had but two, and they so shortned of their promises that 


but onely for meere pity they would haue forsaken them, 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, ΤΙ. 163. 


To shorten in, in Aort., to prune. 


Some people imagine that. when they have taken a pair 
of hedge shears or some such instrument, and shorn off 
the ends of the shoots on the outside of the tree indis- 
criminately, they are shortening tn ; and so they are, as they 
would a hedge! P. Barry, Fruit Garden, p. 257. 

II. trans. 1. To make short or shorter; 
abridge; curtail: as, to shorten hours of work; 
to shorten the skirt of a dress. 

I am sorry that by hanging thee I can 
But shorten thy life one week. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 488. 


But here and elsewhere often, when he telleth tales out 
of Schoole, the good mans tongue is shortned. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 

In pity to us, God has shortened and bounded our view. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxii. 

The race that shortens its weapons lengthens its boun- 
daries, O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, i. 
2. To make appear short: as, pleasant. com- 
panionship shortens a journey; a concave mir- 
ror shortens the face. 

We shorten’d days to moments by love’s art. 
Suckling, Detraction Execrated. 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten'd to its topmost boughs. 
Cowper, Task, i. 306. 
3. Figuratively, to make inefficient or incapa- 
ble. Compare short-armed. 

Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save. Isa. lix. 1. 
4. To take in; contract; lessen in extent or 
amount: as, to shorten sail; to shorten an al- 
lowance. 

Grind their joints 


With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 260. 


5. To check; confine; restrain. 


Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am shortened by 
my chain. Dryden. 
6. To deprive. 


Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears, 
Spoiled of his nose, and shortened of his ears. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 669. 
7. To cause to come short or fail. 
By the discovery 
We shall be shorten’d in our aim, which was 
To take in many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were afoot. Shak., Cor., i. 2. 23. 
8. To make short or friable, as pastry with 
butter or lard.—9, To pronounce or measure 
as short: as, to. shorten a vowel or syllable.— 
To shorten sail. See sail. 
[< shorten + -erl.] 


One who or that which shortens. | 
The gout. . . is not usually reckoned a shortener of life. 
Swift, Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s Last 
(Ministry, ii. 
In cookery, lard, 
butter, or other substance used to make pastry 
short or flaky. 


shorthand 


shorthand (shért’hand), ». anda. [Formerl 

also short-hand, short hand; ς short + hand. 
I, η. A method of rapid writing with brief 
characters, different from longhand, and eapa- 
ble of being so contracted and combined that 
the hand can keep pace with speech; stenogra- 
phy; brachygraphy ; tachygraphy ; phonogra- 
phy (which see). Shorthand was used by the Greeks 
and Romans, but all knowledge of the art was lost from 
the tenth to the sixteenth ceutury, when modern short- 
hand had its inception in the treatises of Dr. Timothy 
Bright (1588) and Peter Bales (1590), in which arbitrary 
signs were used torepresent each word. The first system 
of any practical importance was that of John Willis (1602), 
which was based on the common alphabet with the addi- 
tion of arbitrary signs. Among Willis’s imitators were 
T. Shelton (1626), Jeremiah Rich (1642), William Mason 
(1672), Thomas Gurney (1750), John Byrom (1767), Wil- 
liam Mavor (1779), and Samuel Taylor (1786). Taylor’swas 
considered the best of the a-b-c systems, and was largely 
used until Isaac. Pitman (1837) invented phonography, 
which, as variously modified by its originator and others, 
has been more widely adopted than any other method. 
In its improved form (ninth edition 1852, tenth edition 
1857) it is the system best known in the United States. 
It has been modified by Benn Pitman (brother of Isaac), 
A. J. Graham, J. E. Munson, Osgoodby, Burnz, and others. 
In this system speeds ranging from 200 to 250 words per 
minute, for ten minutes’ continuous writing from new 
matter with accurate transcripts, have been attained. It 
has been adapted to the French, German, Spanish, and 
other languages. 


PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 





CONSONANTS. 
EXPLODENTS. CONTINUANTS, 
P\ ne ae ume ph Soc Sa, Ἡ 
Tuc] Dd | TH (<TH ( 
CH / Lid, Aa aia} Zz) 
K.— Go κά wo ZH J 
NASALS. Μ..-- Ν ~— NG w 

Liquips. 1, / Ro VN Guat 
COALESCENTS. Ίο Yoo ASPIRATE. H στ ; 
LONG. VOWELS. SHORT, 

I AH | | asin tah | a | asin Pat 
2°" BH: | ᾿ » tay | é | | ἡ pet 

| 
3. EE ]  ΄ tea | i | ,» pat 
1 AW ‘| 5, taw 5 η .» not 
2, OH -| 3, toe | Ἡ -| 5». net 
4 ο] ο λδδεμ. | Εν 


DIPHTHONGS, v| I λ OW Ί ΟΙ | U | wl 


[The following passage is an early allusion to the use of 
the word in this sense: 


Blep. He could never find the way to my house. 
Chrem. But now he shall at a short-hand. 
Biep. What, brachygraphy? Thomas Shelton’s art? 
Chrem. No, I mean suddenly. 
Randolph, Hey for Honesty, ii. δ.] 
Phonetic shorthand, See phonetic. HAG 

II. a. 1. Of writing, contracted; stenograph- 
ic; written in shorthand: as, shorthand notes.— 
2. Of persons, using shorthand; stenographic. 

It must after this be consign’d by the Short-hand Writ- 
ers to the Publick Press. 

Congreve, Way of the World, v. 5. 

short-handed (shért’han’ded), a: Not having 

the necessary or regular number of hands, ser- 
vants, or assistants. | 

Alston, the owner of the ranch, eyed him over from crown 
to spur, . . . and, being short-handed, engaged him on the 
spot. Harper's Mag., LX XTX. 459, 

shorthander (shért’han’dér), ». A stenogra- 
pher. ([Colloq.] 

It is a pity that no English shorthander has tried the ex- 
periment of a purely script basis, in which the blunt an- 
gles and other defects of the geometric systems shall not 
merely be reduced to a minimum, but eliminated altoge- 
ther. The Academy, April 6, 1889, p. 243. 

short-head (shért’hed), n. Naut., a sucking 
whale under one year old: when near that age, 
it is very fat and yields above thirty barrels of 
blubber. Simmonds. ng. | 

short-heeled (shért’héld), a. Having the hind 
claw short, as a bird: as, the short-heeled field- 
lark (the tree-pipit, Anthus arboreus or trivia- 

shorthorn (shért’hérn), ». One of a breed of 


cattle having very short horns. The breed origi- 
nated in the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
valley of the Tees in England, but is now spread over all 
the richly pastured districts of Great Britain. The cattle 
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are easily fattened, and the flesh is of excellent quality, 
but for dairy purposes they are inferior to some other 
breeds. The word is often used adjectively: as, the short- 
horn breed. Also called Durham and Teeswater. Encyc. 
Brit., 1. 


387. 
short-horned (shért’hérnd), a. 1. Having short 


horns, as cattle: specifically noting the breed of 
cattle called shorthorns.—2. Having short an- 
tenn, aS an. insect.— §hort-horned flies, the sub- 
order Brachycera.—Short-horned grasshoppers, the 
family Acré ude. | See grasshopper and locust!, 1. 
Shortia (shér’ti-&),. [NL. (Torrey and Gray, 
1842), named after Charles W. Short, an Ameri- 
ean botanist (1794-1863).] A genus of sym- 
petalous plants, of the family Diapensiacee and 
tribe Galacex. It is characterized by scaly-bracteo- 
late flowers, with a five-parted persistent calyx, five-lobed 
bell-shaped corolla, five stamens and five scale-shaped in- 
curved staminodes, and a globose three-celled ovary, 
which ripens into a three-valved capsule crowned with 
the filiform style, and containing very numerous small 
seeds. There are but 2 species, S. uniflora of Japan, and 





Flowering Plant of Shortia galactifolia, a, the corolla, laid open. 


S. galacifolia of the mountains of N. απά 8. Carolina, 
long thought the rarest of North American plants, and 
famed as the plant particularly associated with Asa 
Gray, who first described it from a fragment seen in Paris 
in 1839, with a prediction of its structure and relation- 
ship, verified on its first discovery in flower in 1877. It is 
a smooth and delicate stemless plant from a perennial 
root, with long-stalked round or cordate evergreen radical 
leaves. The handsome nodding white flower is solitary 
upon a long peduncle which becomes erect in fruit, The 
plant grows in extensive patches in mountain ravines, in 
company with its relative Galaz. Θ 


short-jointed (shért’join’ted), a. 1. Having 
short intervals between the joints: said—of 
plants.—2. Having a short pastern: specifi- 
cally said of a horse. ! 
Round-hoof’d, short-jointed,; fetlocks shag and long. 
Shak.; Venus and Adonis, 1. 295. 
short-laid (shért’lad),a. In rope-making, short- 
twisted. 


short-legged (shért’leg’ed or -legd), a. Having 


short legs, as the breed of hens called creepers. 


Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged hens. 
Shak., 2 Hen, 1V., v. 1. 28. 
short-lived (shért’livd), α. [¢.short + life + 
-ed?,] Having a short life or existence; not 
living or lasting long; of short.continuance: as, 
a short-lived race of beings; short-lived passion. 
Such short-lived wits do wither as they grow. 
Shak., L. L. L., ii. 1. δ4. 
Some have .. . sought, 
By pyramids and mausolean pomp, 
Short-liv’d themselves, t’ immortalize their bones. 
Cowper, Task, v. 184. 
Suit lightly won, and short-lived pain, 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
| Scott, Marmion, v. 9. 
shortly (shért’li), adv. [< ME. shortly, shorili, 
schortly, schortliche, scheortliche, < AS. sceortlice, 
scortlice, ς sceort, scort, short: see short and 
-ly2.] Inashort manner. (a) Inashort time; pres- 
ently ; soon: often with before or after. 
To shew unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass. Rev. i. 1. 
I shall be shortly in London. Howell, Letters, I. v. 30. 


They lost her in a storm that fell shortly after they had 
been on board. 
N. Morton, New Engiland’s Memorial, p. 98. 


(6) In few words; briefly. 
And shortly to procede in this mater, 


They chase hym kyng by voice of the land. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1824. 


Are not those circumstances true that this gentleman 
hath so shortly and methodically delivered? 
Beau. and Fi., Coxcomb, v. 3. 


I may be permitted to indicate shortly two or three fal- 
lacies. Lecky, Europ. Morals, IT. 220. 


(c) Curtly; abruptly ; sharply. 


short-toed 


Litull Johne seid he had won v shyllyngs, 
And Robyn Hode seid schortly nay. 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 8). 


shortneck (shért’nek), ». The pectoral sand- 
piper, Tringa maculata. See eut under sand- 
iper. G. Trumbull, 1888. [Long Islan@d.] 
shariiibed (shért’nes), π.. [ς ME. schortnes, 
schortnesse, < ΑΝ. sceortnys,. scortnys, < sceort, 
scort, short: see short and -ness.] The quality 
or state of being short. (a) Want of length or ex- 
tent in space or time; little length or little duration. 
They move strongest in a right line, which is caused by 
the shortness of the distance. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


The shortness of the emperors’ reigns . . . did not give 
the workmen time to make many of their figures; and, as 
the shortness of their reigns was generally occasioned by 
the advancement of a rival, it is no wonder that nobody 
worked on the figure of a deceased emperor when his en- 
emy was on the throne, 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 496). 


(b) Fewness of words; brevity; conciseness. 


I am called awai, I prai you pardon mi shortnes. 
_ Sir. J. Cheke; in Ascham’s Scholemaster, Int., p. 6. 
(c) Want of reach, or of the power of retention: as, the 
shortness of the memory. (d) Deficiency ; imperfection ; 
limited extent; poverty: as, the shortness of our reason; 
shortness of provisions. 


In case from any shortness of water, or other cause, the 


- turbine should have to be stopped. 


Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XX VI. 191. 


(6) Curtness; sharpness: as, her temper was evident from 
the shortness of her answers. (/) Brittleness; friability ; 
crispness. 


From this pulverized stone, sand, and cement a stronger 
mortar was obtained than from sand and cement only ; 
the mixture also was quite free from shortness, 

Sci. Amer., N. 8., LX. 276. 
slp sires (shért’shipt), a. 1. Put on board 
ship in deficient quantity.—2. Shut out from 
a ship accidentally or for want of room. 
short-sighted (shért’si’ted), a. 1. Having dis- 
tinct vision only when the object is near; near- 
sighted; myopic. 
Short-sighted men see remote objects best in Old Age. 
Newton, Opticks, i. 11. 


To be short-sighted, or stare, to fleer in the Face, to look 
distant, to observe, to overlook. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 
2. Notable to look far into futurity; of limited 
intellect; not able to discern remoter. conse- 
quences or results; not gifted with foresight. 
The wise his days with pleasure ends, | 
The foolish and short-sighted die with fear, 
That they go no-where. 
Sir J. Denham, Old Age, iv. 
3. Proceeding from or characterized by a want 
of ΗΝ as, a short-sighted plan. 
short-sightedly (shért’si’ted-li), adv. In a 
short-sighted manner; hence, with lack of fore- 
sight or yey 
short-sightedness (shért-si’ted-nes), ». The 
state or character of being short-sighted. (a) 
Near-sightedness; myopia. (b) Defective or limited in- 
tellectual discernment; inability to see far into futurity 
or to discern remote consequences. 


We think a thousand yearsa great matter . . 
our short-sightedness. 
Abp. Leighton, Works (ed, 1867), I. 303. 
Cunning is a kind of shortsightedness. 
Addison, Spectator, No, 225. 


(ο) Lack of foresight; the fact_of being characterized by, 
or of proceeding from, want of foresight : as, the shortsight- 
edness of a proposed policy. 


short-spoken (shért’sp6’kn), a. Speaking in 
a short or quick-tempered manner; sharp in 
address; curt of speech. 

short-staple (shért’sta’”pl), @. Having the 
fiber short: applied in commerce to the ordi- 
nary upland cotton of the United States., See 
cotton-plant, and compare long-staple. 

short-stop (shoért’stop), ». A player in. the 
game of base-ball who is stationed between sec- 
ond and third base; also, the position filled’ by 
that player. See base-ball. Also called short. 

short-styled (shért’stild), a. In bot., having a 
short style. See heterogonous trimorphism, un- 
der heterogonous. 

shorttail (shért’tal), n. A short-tailed snake; 
a tortricid; a roller. , 

short-tailed (short’tald), a. Having a short 
tail; having short tail-feathers; brevicaudate ; 
brachyurous: specifically said of many animals 
and of a few groups of animals.—ghort-tailed 
crustaceans, the Brachyura.—Short-tailed field-mice, 
the voles or Arvicoline.—Short-tailed snakes, the Tor- 
tricide.—$hort-tailed swimmers, the brachyurous or 
pygopod natatorial birds, as auks, loons, grebes, and pen- 
guins.—Short-tailed terns, the terns or sea-swallows 


of the genus Hydrochelidon, as the black tern, H. nigra or 
H, lariformis, See cut under Hydrochelidon, 


short-tempered (shért’tem’pérd), a. Having 
a hasty temper; easily put out of temper. 

short-toed (shért’t6d), a. Having short toes; 
brachydactylous.— ghort-toed eagle, Circaétus gal- 
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short-witted (shért’wit’ed), a. 


short-toed 


Tticus (formerly Falco gales and Aquila brachydactyla), 
a bird of prey inhabiting all the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, and thence eastward to the whole of the 
Indian peninsula and part of the Malay archipelago, The 
male is 26 inches long; the female, 80 inches; the pointed 
wings are more than half as long again as the tail; the tarsi 
are mostly naked; the nostrils are oval pespendienteeyy ; 
the head is crested with lanceolate feathers; and in the 
adult the breast is white, streaked with brown. This bird 
is the Jean-le-Blanc of early French ornithologists; its 
book-name short-toed eagle is not very happy, as it is a 
por example of an eagle, with nothing noticeable about 
ts toes. Also called snake-buzzard (where see cut). 


short-tongued (shért’tungd), a. Having a 
short, thick, fleshy tongue, as a lizard; crassi- 
lingual. | 

short-waisted (shért’was’ted), a. 1. Having a 
short waist or body: applied to persons, and also 
to dresses, coats, or other garments covering the 
body.—2. Pertaining to garments of this char- 
acter. as, shori-waisted fashion or style.—3. 
Short-tempered; touchy; as we [Prov. να. 

short-winded (shért’ win’ded), a. [κ ΜΕ. 
shortwynded; < short + δν» + -ed?.] 1. 
Breathing with difficulty; dyspneic.—2, Un- 
able to bear. long-continued violent exertion, 
as running, without difficulty of breathing; out 
of breath. 

Whan thei saugh the Saisnes well chased and short wynd- 
ed, thei lete renne at hem. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 240. 
Poins. [Reads] “I [Falstaff] will imitate the honour- 
able Komansin brevity :” he sure means brevity in breath, 
short-winded. Shak., 2 Hen. 1Υ., ii: 2. 136. 
3. Panting; characterized by difficulty of 
breathing. 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 3. 
short-windedness (shért’ win’ded-nes), n. The 
character or state of being short-winded; dysp- 
nea. 
Balm, taken fasting, . . . is very good against short- 
winded ness. Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 374. 
short-winged (shért’wingd), a. Having com- 
paratively or relatively short wings: specifi- 
cally noting certain hawks used in falconry, as 
the goshawk, Astur palumbarius, in comparison 
with the true falcons, as the peregrine or ger- 
falcon. 

Having little 

wit; not wise ; of scanty intellect or judgment. 
Piety doth not require at our hands that we should be 
either short-wiited or beggarly. 
Sir M. Llale, Remains, p. 200. (Latham.) 
shory (shor’i), a. [<shorel + -y1.] 1. Lying 
near the shore or coast. [Rare.]—2. Shelving. 
There is commonly a descent or declivity from the shore 
to the middle part of the channel, .. . and those shory 
parts are generally but some fathoms 3 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, I. 13. 
shostt. A Middle English contracted form of 
shouldest, the second person singular of the pret- 
erit of shalli. 

shot! (shot), π. [Early mod. E. also shotic; < 
ME. shot, schot, < AS. ge-sceot, ge-scot, imple- 
ments for shooting, an arrow or dart (= OF ries. 
skot, a shot, = D. schot, a shot, shoot, = MLG. 
schot, implements for shooting, an arrow, am- 
munition, = OHG. scoz, MHG. schoz, G. schoss, 
schuss = Teel. skot = Sw. skott = Dan. skud, a 
shot, a shooting), < scedtan (pp. scoten), shoot: 
see shoot,v. Cf. shoot, n., shot?,n.] 11. Amis- 
sile weapon; an arrow; a dart. | 

No man therfore, up peyne of.los of lyf, 
No maner shot, ne pollax, ne short knyf 
Into the lystessende or thider brynge. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1686. 
2. A projectile; particularly, a ball or bullet ; 
also, such projectiles collectively. Projectiles for 
large guns are seldom called by this name without some 
qualifying term : as, solid shot, round shot, grape-shot. The 
term properly denotes a missile not intended toexplode, as 
distinguished from ashell or bomb. Projectiles of unusual 
character, but solid and not explosive, are usually called 
shot with some descriptive word: as, bar-shot, buck-shot, 
chain-shot. 
Storm’d at with shot and shell. 
Tennyson, Charge of the Light Brigade. 
8. A small ball or pellet, of which a number 
are combined in one charge; also, such pellets 
collectively. They are made by running molten lead 
combined with a little arsenic through a sieve, or pouring 
it from a ladle with a serrated edge from the top of a 
high tower (see shot tower) into water at the bottom. The 
stream of metal breaks into drops which become spheri- 
σα]. Το obviate the use of the high tower. various ex- 
pedients have been tried, such as dropping the metal 
through a tube up through which a strong current of air 
is driven. or dropping it through a column of glycerin or 
oil. Such shot is assorted by sizes of the pellets, distin- 
guished by letters (as BB. spoken douwble-B), or by numbers 


(usually Nos. 1 to 10 or 12), or by specific names \as swan- 
shot, etc.). 


4, The distance passed over by a missile or 
projectile in its flight; range: used, in com- 
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bination with the name of the weapon or mis- 
sile, as a rough measure of length. 
Therby is an other churche of our Lady, distance from 
the churche of Bethlem .v. arrow shottes. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 38. 
And she went, and sat herdown . . . 8 good way off, as 
it were a bowshot. | Gen, xxi. 16. 
He show’d a tent 
A stone-shot off. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
Hence—5. Range in general; reach: as, within 
ear-shot. 
Keep you in the rear of your affection, 
Out of the shot and danger of desire. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 35. 
6. Anything emitted, cast, or thrown forth; a 
shoot. 
Violent and tempestuous storm and shots of rain. 
Ray, Physico-Theological Liscourses, p. 221. 
7. Among fishermen, the whole sweep of nets 
thrown out at one time; also, one cast or set 
of the nets; also, the number of fish caught 
in one hzul of the nets. See shoot, v. t., 11.— 
8. A place where fishermen let out their nets. 
See shoot, v. t., 11.—9. The act of shooting; 
discharge of, or the discharge from, a bow, gun, 
or other missile weapon. 
Whan he moughte no lenger sustaine the shotte of dartes 
and arowes, he boldly lepte in to the see, 
Str T. Elyot, ‘the Governour, i. 17. 


And y had a bow, be the rode, 
On [one] schot scholde yow se. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 26). 


That’s a perilous shot out of an elder-gun! 
hak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 210. 


10. One who shoots, especially with a firearm. 
(a+) A man armed with a musket or harquebus, as dis- 
tinguished from a pikeman, bowman, or the like; also, a 
number of men so armed, collectively. 


A guard of chosen shot I had, 
That walked about me every minute while. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI1., i. 4. 53. 


In his passage from his lodging to the court were set 
in a ward fiue or sixe thousand shot that were of the Em- 
perors gard. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 459. 
(6) A marksman, especially with reference to his skill: as, 
a good shut; a crack shot; a wing-shot. 


He was a capital cricketer; was so good a shot that any 
house desirous of reputation for its bags on the 12th or 1st 
was glad to have him for a guest. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters, xiii. 
11. In weaving, a single thread of weft carried 
through the warp at one run of the shuttle.— 
12. A defect, of the nature of a streak, in the 
texture of silk and other textiles, caused by 
the interweaving of a thread or threads differ- 
ing from the others in color, quality, or size. 
Compare shot, p. a.,3.—13. In mining, a blast. 
—14. A nook; an angle; a plot of land; spe- 
cifically, a square furlong of land; a group of 
strips or allotments, each one furlong in length, 
and together a furlong in width, in the open- 
field system. See field 

The Infield is divided into three shots or parts, much 
about eighteen acres in all. 

Scott of Rossie (Maxwells Sel. Trans,, p. 32). (/amieson.) 


He claps down an enclosure in the middle of my bit 
shot of corn. Pirate, xxx. 
15. A move or stroke in a game, as in curl- 
ing or billiards.—16. A stitch in one’s side. 
Halliwell. {Prov. Eng.]—17. A handful of 
hemp. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.]—18. Sperma- 


ceti; whale-shot.—A bad shot, a wrong guess; a mis- 
take. ([Colloq.] 


shot, 
shot! (shot), p.a. [ 


shot2 (shot), 7. 


shot? (shot), n. 


shot‘ ( shot), n. 


shot®+, <A 


shot-belt (shot’belt), n. 


shot-cartridge 


cable between two shackles, generally fifteen fathoms.— 
To arm a shot, Gren 0 ΒΙΟΥ, etc. See theverbs. (See 
also bean-shot, buck-shot, dust-shot, Seather-shot, snap-shot, 
*swan-shot, wing-shot.) 


shot! (shot), ο. t. ; pret. and pp. shotted, ppr. 


shotting. [< shot 
to shot a gun. 


His order to me was “to see the top chains put upon 
the cables, and the guns shotted.” 
R. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 345). 
Preterit and past participle of shoot, 
. of shoot, v.] 1+. Ad- 


»”.] Το load with shot: as, 


vanced. 
Well shot in yeares he seem’d. Spenser, F. Q., V. vi. 19. 


2. Firm; stable; secure. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng.]—3. Having a changeable color, like that 
produced in weaving by all the warp-threads 
being of one color and all the weft of another; 
ehatoyant. Silk is the usual material thus 
woven, but there are also shot alpaca and other 
goods. 
Hoarse 

With a thousand cries is its stream, 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confus’d as the cries which we hear, 

Changing and shot as the sights which we see, 


M. Arnold, The Future. 
4. Same as shooted. 
[An assibilated form of scot?: 
see scot2, and ef. shoti.] 1. A reckoning, or a 
person’s share of a reckoning; charge; share 
of expenses, as of a tavern-bill. 
I'll to the alehouse with you presently ; where, for one 


shot of five pence, thou shalt have five thousand welcomes. 
Shak., Τ. G. of V., ii. 5. 9. 


“Come, brothers, be merry,” said jolly Robin, 

* Let us drink, and never give ore ; 

For the shot I will pay, ere I go my way, 

If it cost me tive pounds and more.” 

Robin Hood and the Butcher \(hild’s Ballads, V. 36). 


You have had a feast, a merry one; the shot 
Is now to be discharged. 

Shirley, Love’s Cruelty, iv. 1. 
2+. A supply or amount of drink, perhaps paid 
for at a fixed rate. 

About noon we returned, had a shot of ale at Slathwaite. 
Meeke, Diary, Jan. 23, 1691. (Davies.) 


Rescue shott. See rescue.—To pay the shot. See 
pay}.—To stand shot, to meet the expense; pay the 


Are you to stand shot to all this good liquor? 
Scott, Kenilworth, xix. 


‘* Bring him some victual, landlord,” called out the re- 
cruiting serjeant. ‘I'll stand shot.” 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiv. 
[As shotel, < ME. *schote, ¢ AS. 
scedta, a trout, < scedtan, shoot: see shotl. Cf. 
shotel.] 1. The trout, Salmo fario. [West- 
moreland, Eng.]—2. The grayling, Thymallus 
vulgaris. Also shut, shutt. [Teme river, Eng. } 
[Prob. so called as ‘shot’ or 
rejected: see shotl. Cf. shote?.] 1. An infe- 
rior animal taken out of a drove of cattle or a 
flock of sheep.— 2. A young hog; a shote. 

: iddle English past participle of 
shutl, 


shot-anchort (shot’ang’kor), x. Same as shoot- 


anchor for sheet-anchor. 

A shoulder- or waist- 
belt, usually of leather, to which a receptacle is 
secured, or several receptacles, for small shot: 
a common form is that which has but a single 
long bag or pouch, with a metal charger at the 


«1 think he was fair,” he said once, but it turned out to xlower end, See cut B under shot-pouch. 


be a. bad. shot, the person in question being as black asa Shot-borer (shot’ bor’ér), 2. 


coal. Mrs. L. B. Walford, Cousins, i. 


A shot in the locker, a reserve of money or provisions; 
funds; resources. [Colloq.] 


My wife shall travel like qalady, As long as there’s a 
shot in the locker she shall want for nothing. 
eray, Vanity Fair, xxvi. 


A snap shot. See snap.—Barbed shot. See barbed!.— 
Bird-shot, drop-shot of a size used for birds and small 
game generally, especially one of the finer sizes, as No. 7 
or 8. ‘The finest is usually called mustard-seed or dust- 
shot. Some of the largest may also take distinctive names, 
as swan-shot.—Canister-shot, Same as case-shot, 1.— 
Chilled shot. See chil/1.—Drop-shot. (a) Shot made 
by dropping or pouring melted lead, as opposed to such 
as are cast, as buck-shot and bullets. See def. 3, above. 


The thick covering of feathers and down with which 
they [swans] are protected will turn the largest drop shot. 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 185. 


(b) Same as dropping fire (which see, under drop). Also 
called dropping shot.— Fancy shot. See fancy. —Flower- 
ing shot, Same as Indian-shot.— Fly shot, a shot 
fired at something in motion, as‘a bird on the wing; also, 
one who fires such a shot; a wing-shot.— Gallery shot. 
See gallery. Head-mold shott. See head-mold.—In- 
dian shot. See Indian-shot,—Mustard-seed shot, See 
mustard-seed.— Parthian, random, red-hot, ricochet 
shot. See the qualifying words.— Round shot, a spheri- 
cal shot; a cannon-ball.— Shot of a cable (naut.). (at) 
The splicing of two cables together, or the whole length 
of two cables thus united. (b) A length of rope as it 
comes from the ropewalk; also, the length of a chain- 


| A small lignivor- 
ous beetle of the family Scolytidz, as Xyleborus 
dispar, which bores holes in trees to such an ex- 
tent that they seem to have been peppered with 
bird-shot; a pin-borer. Seo euts under borer 
and pin-borer. [U. 8S. and Canada. ] 


shot-bush (shot’bush),. The wild sarsaparilla, 
Aralia nudicaulis: from its shot-like fruit. 
A cartridge 


shot-cartridge (shot’kiir’ trij), ». 
containing shot ; 
instead of a 
bullet, and in- 
tended to serve 
various pur- 
poses. (a) For 
convenience in 
loading a breech- | 
loader, the powder 
and shot being 
_packed. in a metal 
or paper case which 
has the percussion- 
cap attheend. See 





Shot-cartridges. 


shell, 10. (b) To A. a, copper case; 6, primer; ¢, wooden 
capsule filled with shot; e, powder charge; 
keep the shot toge- paper partition between the rear end of 


ther and prevent the capsule and the powder. B. a, pape 
immediate scatter- case “” which is eed the eee base 6, with 
a reinforcement of layers of paper, 6, ce- 
ing act it foe: the mented together; α, cloth or felt wads; ε, 
muzzle, © Ο8Γ- powder: /, shot; g, paper shot-wad, half as 
tridge of this kind thick as one of the wads α, 4, primer. 


shot-cartridge 


being made commonly of wire and pasteboard, and the 
charge of shot being inclosed in a wire net. Distinctively 
called wire-cartridge. ‘ee 

shot-clogt (shot’klog), ». A person who is a 
mere clog on a company, but is tolerated be- 
cause he pays the shot for the rest. 


A gull, a rook, a shot-clog, to make suppers, and be 
laughed at? "ης ν onson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
Drawer, take your plate. For the reckoning there’s 

some of their cloaks ; I will be no shot-clog to such. 
Amends for Ladies, p. 51. (Halliwell.) 


shot-compressor (shot’kom-pres’or), ». In 
surg., a forceps used to secure the ends of a 
ligature by fastening a split leaden shot upon 
them, instead of tying them. 

shot-corn (shot’kérn),. Asmall shot. [Rare. ] 


A gun was levelled at Clarke by some one very near at 
hand. One single shot-corn struck him in the inside of 
the right thigh. N. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 221. 


shot-crossbow (shot’krés’b6), n. A crossbow 
in the stock of which a gun-barrel was inserted, 
and which served at will as a firearm or an 
arbalist. 

shote! (shét),. [Also shot, a trout (see shot); 
< ME. *schote, < AS. scedta, a trout, < scedtan, 
shoot: see shoot.] Same as δ]οῖδ. 


The shote, peculiar to Devonshire and Cornwall, in shape 
and colour resembleth the trout ; howbeit, in bigness and 
goodness cometh far behind him. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 
shote?(shot),”. [Also shoat, E. dial. also shoot, 
shot,formerly also shete: see shot, and cf, sholt.] 
1. A young hog; a pig. 

Yong shoates or yong hogs, nefrendes. 
ithals’ Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 72. (Nares.) 


Cochet, a Cockerel or Cock-chick; also a shote, or shete, 
“ Cotgrave. 


2. A thriftless, worthless fellow: used gener- 
ally with some derogatory adjective, as poor or 
miserable. [Prov. Eng. and U.8.] 
shotert, ». Same as shotier. 
shot-flagon (shot’flag’on), ». The host’s pot, 
given where the guests have drunk above a 
shilling’s worth of ale. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. 
shot-free (shot’fré), a. Same as scot-free, 2. 


As. But pray, why must they be punish’d that carry off 
the Prize? 

Κι Lest their too great Felicity should expose them 
to Envy, if they should carry away the Prize and go Shot- 
freetoo. JN. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 426. 


shot-gage (shot’gaj), π. An instrument for 
testing cannon-projectiles. Shot-gages are of two 
kinds—ring-gages and cylinder-gages. ‘I'wo sizes of the 
first kind are employed for each caliber. ‘The shot or 
shell must pass through the larger, but not through the 
smaller. It is afterward rolled through the cylinder- 
gage, “nd jamming or sticking in which causes the rejec- 
‘tion of the projectile. 

shot-garland (shot’giir’land), π. 1. See shot 
garland, under garland.— 2, In land-batteries, 
an iron or wooden stand on which shot and 
shell are piled in order to preserve them from 
deterioration. 

shot-glass (shot’glas),». In weaving, same as 
cloth-prover : so called because fitted for count- 
ing the shots in a given piece of textile. 


shot-gromet (shot’grom’et), π. See gromet. 

shot-gun (shot’gun), ». A smooth-bore gun 
used for firing small shot, as in the chase of 
birds and small quadrupeds; a fowling-piece: 
commonly called gun simply, in implied dis- 


tinction from rifle or other small-arm. Some 
shot-guns are too heavy to be brought to the shoulder. 
(See punt-gun, ducking-gun.) Shot-guns are usually either 
ingle Derselen or double-barreled; rarely a third barrel is 
added; sometimes one of the barrels is rifled (see the 
quotation). Besides being smooth-bored, a shot-gun dif- 
fers from any form of rifle in having no hind-sight and 
a simple pin as fore-sight. Shot-guns are also distin- 
guished as muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders; the former 
are little used now. Though the bore is always smooth, 
it is often contracted toward the muzzle to concentrate 
the discharge. (See choke-bore.) The standard shot-gun now 
most used by sportsmen is the double-barreled breech- 
loader, of 7 to 10 pounds weight, about 30 inches length of 
barrel, length and drop of stock fitting the shooter, often 
with pistol-grip, caliber usually 10, 12, or 14, and taking 
corresponding sizes of paper or metal shot-cartridges (see 
shell) with center-fire primers or percussion-caps and an 
automatic ejector; such as have the cock or hammer 
concealed in the mechanism of the lock are specified 
as hammerless. The special makes are numberless, but 
decided variations from the standard pattern are rare. 
Shot-guns are seldom fitted with hair-triggers, but usual- 
ly with rebounding locks, in which the hammer flies back 
to half-cock on delivering the blow on the plunger. A 
special form of shot-gun, used by naturalists, is described 
under cane-gun. 


The combination of a rifle and shot-gun in one double- 
barrel weapon is much esteemed by South African sports- 
men. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 192. 


Shot-gun policy, in U.S. polit. slang, a name used by par- 
tizan Berehistath the North to denote the alleged politi- 
cal control of negro voters in the South by violence and 


intimidation.—Shot-gun prescription, in med., a pre- 
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scription which contains a great number of drugs of vary- 
ing ne erage (Colloq.]— Shot-gun quarantine. See 
rantine. 


shot-hole (shot’hdl), απ. A hole made by the 
passage of a shot fired from a gun; also, a 
blasting-hole or drill-hole charged and pre- 
pared for a blast or ‘‘shot,” as this term is 
sometimes used by miners. 

shot-ice (shot’is), ». A sheet of ice. Halli- 
well, [North. Eng.] 

shot-line (shot’lin),. In the life-saving service, 
a light. cord attached to a ball which is fired 
from a gun ormortar so as to fall over a vessel 


in distress. By means of the cord a heavier rope can 
then be hauled from the shore to the vessel. Inthe United 
States service a cord of braided linen is used. 


shot-locker (shot’lok’ér), n. A compartment 
for containing cannon-balls, especially on ship- 

πα. See nen ray : 

ot-pepper (shot’pep’ér), π. See pepper. 

shot-pihig (shot’plug), n. A tapered wooden 
plug formerly used on board a wooden man-of- 
war to stop up holes made by shot. It is often 
covered with fearnaught or some similar ma- 
terial to insure a closer fit. 

shot-pouch (shot’pouch), π. 1. A receptacle 
for the small shot used in hunting small game. 


Such pouches were formerly made of different material 
and of many different forms, but generally of leather, and 
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Shot-pouches. 

A, pouch for one size of shot: @, pouch; 4, charger with gates c, c’; 
α, spring which holds the gate ¢ closed until the lever 6, which shuts 
the gate c’ and opens ¢, is depressed, when the charge filling the 
nozle between the two gates is released. The charge can be les- 
sened b pcx the gate cin the slot 4% B, pouch (shot-belt) for two 
sizes of shot: a, a’, pouches; 4, strap for attachment to the person 
of the sportsman; ¢, c’, nozles, each with a single spring gate. The 
charge is measured in the detachable charger @. 


fitted with a metal charger, or device for measuring a de- 
sired charge of shot. Like the powder-flask or powder- 
horn, the shot-pouch has almost disappeared with the 
nearly universal use of breech-loaders, which take fixed 
ammunition in the form of shot-cartridges. 


He searched under his red flannel shirt, beneath the 
heavy tangle of shot-pouches, and powder-fiask, and dan- 
gling chargers of antelope-horn, and the like. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 119. 
2. The ruddy duck, Hrismatura rubida: so 
called in allusion to the quantity of shot often 
required to kill it. See ent under Lrismatura. 
oeal, U. Β.] 
s ot-proof (shot’préf), a. Proof against shot 
or missile weapons. 

Arete’s favour makes any one shot-proof against thee, 
Cupid. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 

shot-prop ( αι», π. An arrangement for 
filling'a shot-hole which is low in a ship’s side 
and is likely to admit water.. It is a plug braced 
from within by means of a timber or several timbers, 
which support it firmly in place. 

shot-rack (shot’rak),n. Same as shot-garland, 1. 

shotrelt,”. [Appar. < shot? + -er-el, as in pick- 
erel.| A pike in the first year. 

As though six mouths and the cat for a seventh be not 
sufficient to eat an harlotry shotrel, a pennyworth of 
cheese, and half a score sparlings. 

Gascoigne, Supposes, ii. 3. (Davies.) 

shot-sorter (shot’sér’tér),. A frame holding 
a series of rotary screens for sorting shot into 
various sizes, 

shot-star (shot’stiir), ». The alga Nostoc com- 
mune. | 

shott (shot), . [Ar.] In northern Africa, the 
bed of an old saline lake which has become 
dried up by excess of evaporation over pre- 
cipitation, and is now filled with deposits of 
salt and gypsum mingled with sand blown from 
the adjacent desert. The word is frequently used 
by writers in English and other languages on the physi- 
cal geography of northern Africa. 

shot-table (shot’ta”bl), π. A rotating table 
having an annular groove or channel in which 
a round shot is placed to cool after casting. 
It is designed to cause the metal to shrink 


equally in all directions. 
shotted (shot’ed), p. a. 1. Loaded with a ball 


as well as with the cartridge of powder: said 
of cannon, 


Once fairly kindled, he [Carlyle] is like a three-decker 
on fire, and his shotted guns go off, as the glow reaches 
them, alike dangerous to friend and foe. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 148. 


2. Having a shot attached ; weighted with shot. 


shoulder 


His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


μια eh κα Tennyson, In Memoriam, vi. 
ο 6. See line2. 


shotten (shot’n), p.a. [ς ME. schoten, ς AS. 
scoten, pp. of scedtan, shoot, rush: see shoot, v.] 
1. Shot out of its socket; dislocated, as a bone. 
See the quotation under shoulder-shotten.—2. 

Having spawned ; spent, as a fish. 
If manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 


face of the earth, then am I a shotten herring. 
; Shak., 1 lien. IV., ii. 4. 142. 


Dismally shrunk, as Herrings shotten. Prior, The Mice. 


3. Sour; ecurdled, as milk. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—Sshotten herring. (a) See def. 2. (0) See her- 


ring. 

shotten-souled} (shot’n-sdld), a. Having lost 
or got rid of the soul; soulless. [Rare.] 
Upbraid me with your benefits, you pilchers, 


You shotten-soul'd, slight fellows! 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iti. 4. 


shottert (shot’ér), π. [Also shoter; appar. < 
shoot, shot, + -er1; ef. shout?.] A large fishing- 
boat. 

Boats ‘‘ called shotters of diverse burthens between six 
and twenty-six tonn, going to sea from Aprill to June for 
macrell,” are mentioned in a MS. dated 1580 relating to 
the Brighton fishermen. Nares. 


shot-tower (shot’tou’ér),. A high round tow- 
er in which small shot are made by dropping 
molten lead from the top. See shoil, η. 3. 

shotty (shot’i), a. [< shot! + -yl.] Shot-like; 
resembling shot, or pellets of lead. 


Purpuric eruptions, . . . shotty to the feel. 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 226. 


Weathered barley has a dull and often a dirty appear- 
ance, quite distinct from the bright shotty character of 
good samples. Ure, Dict., ITI. 185. 


shot-window (shot’win’do), m. [ME. shotiwyn- 
dowe, schotwyndowe; < shot, shooting, + window: 
prob. orig. applied to loopholes for archers. The 
explanation < shot5, for shut, + window, is un- 
tenable on various grounds.] A special form 
of window projecting from the wall. See the 
quotation from Chambers. 


He... dressed hym up by a shot wyndowe 
That was upon the pont re ech wal. 
haucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 172. 


Then she has ta’en a crystal wand, 
And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 
She has given it him out at the shot window, 
Wi’ mony a sad sigh, and heavy groan. 
Clerk Saunders (Child's Ballads, IT. 50). 


Go to the shot-window instantly, and see how many there 
are of them. Scott, Pirate, v. 


By shot-window is meant a certain species of aperture, 
generally circular, which used to be common in the stair- 
cases of old wooden houses in Scotland, and some speci- 
mens of which are yet to 
be seen in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh. It was cal- 
culated to save glass in 
those parts of the house - 
where light was required, 
but where there was no 
necessity for the exclu- 
sion of the air. 

Chambers’s Scottish Songs, 
(III. 216, note. 


shought. An obsolete 
form of shock, shoo?. 
should (shud). Pret- 
x erit of shall, 
shoulder (shol’ dér), 
m. [Early mod. E. 
also sholder, Se. shou- 


ther, ete.; < ME. 
scholdre, shulder, 
schulder, schuldere, 


shuldre (pl. scholdres, 
schylderez, ssoldren, 
schuldren), < AS. 
sculder, sculdor, scul- 
dur (pl. sculdru, scul- 
dra, collectively ge- 
sculdru, gesculdre) 
= OFries, skulder, 
scholder = D. schou- 
der = MLG. schul- 
dere, schulder, LG. 
schulder, schuller = 
OHG. scultarra, scul- 
tra, MHG. G. schulter 
= Dan. skulder = 
Sw. skuldra, shoul- 
der; root unknown. ] 
1. A part of the bod 

at the side and bac 

of the bottom of the 
neck, and at the side 
and top of the chest; 





Bones of the Left Shoulder and Up- 
per Extremity, from the front. 


A, acromion; C, coracoid; CA, 
carpus; CL, clavicle; H, humerus; 
M, metacarpals; O, ventral surface 
of the scapula ; P, phalanges, proxi- 
mal row; R, radius; T, head of hu- 
merus; U, ulna. 
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shoulder 


collectively, the partsabout the scapula orblade- 
bone; the scapular region, including both bony 
and soft parts; especially, in man, the lateral 
prominence of these parts, where the upper arm- 
bone is articulated, having as its bony basis the 
united ends of the collar-bone and the blade- 
bone, overlaid by the mass of the deltoid mus- 
cle. See also cut under shoulder-blade. 

In another Yle, toward the Southe, duellen folk of foule 


Stature and of cursed kynde, that han no Hedes, and here 
Eyen ben in here Scholdres. Mandeville, Travels, p. 203. 


As did Aineas old Anchises bear, 
So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders. 
Shak,, 2 Hen. Υ1., v. 2. 68. 


I commend thy iudgement.for cutting thy cote so iust 
to the bredth of thy shoulders. 
Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple and πο 
[Inne. 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 117. 


2. Figuratively, sustaining power; strength to 


support burdens: as, to take the work or the 
blame on one’s own shoulders, 


The government shall be upon his shoulder. Isa. ix, 6. 
Her slanderous tongue, 
Which laid their guilt upon Hy guiltless shoulders. 
hak., Rich. IIL., i. 2. 98. 
3. The shoulder-joint.—4. The parts of an 
animal corresponding to the shoulder of man, 
including some other parts, and sometimes the 
whole fore quarter of an animal: thus, a shoul- 
der of mutton includes parts of the neck, chest, 
and foreleg. . 
111 assure your worship, 
A shoulder of mutton and a pottle of wine, sir. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
5. In ornith., the carpal joint, or wrist-joint, of 
a bird’s wing; the bend of the wing, which, 
when the wing is folded, fits against the shoulder 
roper, and appears in the place of this. The dis- 
ctively shaded or white parts which show in the cuts un- 
der Agelzing and sea-eagle are the shoulders in this sense. 
Robert of Lincoln [the bobolink] is gayly drest,... 
White are his shoulders and white his crest. 
Bryant, Robert of Lincoln. 
6. Some part projecting like a shoulder; spe- 
cifically, in anat., the tuberculum of a rib, sep- 
arated from the head by the neck, and usually 
articulating with the transverse process of a 
vertebra. See tuberculum, and cut under rib. 
—‘7. A prominent or projecting part below the 
top; a rounded projection: as, the shoulder of 
a hill; especially, a projection on an object to 
oppose or limit motion or form an abutment; 
a horizontal or rectangular projection from the 
body of a thing. 
We already saw the French flag floating over the shoulder 
of the mountain. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 42. 
Out of the shoulders of one of the towers springs a tall 
young fir-tree. Harper's Mag., UX XVI. 462. 
Then they resumed their upward toil, following the 
rough path that zigzagged up the mighty shoulders and 
slopes [of Ben Nevis]. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, vi. 
Specifically —(a) The butting-ring on the axle of a vehi- 
cle. (0) The projection of a lamp-chimney just below the 
contraction or neck. (6) In carp., the finished end of a 
tenoned rail or mullion; the part from which the tenon 
projects, and which fits close against the piece in which 
the mortise is cut. See cut under mortise. (d) In print- 
ing, the projection at the top of the shank of a type be- 
yond the face of the letter. See cut under type. (e) In 
archery, the broadest part of a barbed arrow-head; the 
width across the barbs, or from the shaft to the extremity 
of one of the barbs. (jf) The upper part of the blade of a 
sword. (g) Ina vase, jug, bottle, etc., the projection be- 
low the neck. 
The body of this vase is richly ornamented: . . . round 
the shoulder is a frieze of Scythians. 
ο. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 381. 
(h) Ina knife, the enlarged part between the tang and the 
blade. (ϐ In angling, a feather to the body of an artificial 
fly. (j) The back part of a sail. . 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 8. 56. 


8. A projecting edge or ridge; a bur. 
What constitutes a good i 
sharp lines free froni dirt he ee SP 
Scribner's Mag., VIII., p. 90 of Adv’ts. 
9. In fort., the angle of a bastion included 
between the face and the flank. Also called 
shoulder-angle. See cut under bastion.—10. In 
the leather-trade, a name given to tanned or 
curried hides and kips.—11. In entom.: (a) One 
of the humeri or front upper corners of an in- 
sect’s thorax: but in Coleoptera, Hemiptera, and 
Orthopterathe term generally denotes the upper 
front angles of the wing-covers. (b) A shoul- 
der-moth.—Head and shoulders. Sce head.— Over 
the left shoulder. See /eft1.— Point of the shoulder, 
the acromial process of the scapula; theacromion. For- 
merly also called shoulder-pitch.. See cuts under shoulder 
and shoulder-blade.—Shoulder-of-mutton sail. See 


sail, and cut under sharpie.— Shoulder to shoulder, 
with united action and mutual coéperation and support. 
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Exchanging that bird’s-eye reasonableness which soars 
to avoid preference and loses all sense of quality, for the 
generous reasonableness of drawing shoulder to shoulder 
with men of like inheritanée. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, Ixiii. 


To give, show, or turn the cold shoulder. See cold. 


The Countess’s dislike didna gang farther at first than 
just showing ο’ the cauld shouther. Scott, Antiquary, xxxiii. 


“Does he ever come back?” . , . “Αγ, he comes back,” 
said the landlord, “to his great friends now and again, 
and gives the cold shoulder to the man that made him.” 

Dickens, Great Expectations, lii. 


To put or set one’s shoulder to the wheel, to assist in 
ng a burden or overcoming a difficulty ; exert one’s 
self ; give effective help; work personally. 


And I then set my shoulder to the wheel in good earnest. 

Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, vii. 

With one shouldert, with one consent; with united ef- 
fort. Compare shoulder to shoulder. 


That they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve him with one shoulder. Zeph. iii. 9 (margin). 


shoulder (sh6l’dér), v. [Early mod, E. also 
sholder; < ME. schuldren = D. schouderen =G. 
schultern = Sw. skyldra, skylbra = Dan. skuldre, 
shoulder; fromthe noun.] I, trans. 1. To push 
or thrust with the shoulder energetically or with 
violence. 


That new rotten sophistrie began to beard and sholder 
logicke in her owne tong. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 136. 


Approching nigh unto him, cheeke by cheeke, 
He shouldered him from off the higher ground. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., V. ii. 49. 
But with his son, our soveraign Lord that is, 
Youthful Theodrick was prime man in grace, 
And quickly shouldered Ethelswick from Court. 
Broonie, Queens Exchange, iii. 


2. To take upon the shoulder or shoulders: as, 
to shoulder a basket; specifically (mélit.), to car- 
ry vertically or nearly so, as a musket in one 
hand and resting against the arm and the hollow 
of the shoulder, the exact A gly varying in 
different countries and at different times. 


The broken soldier... 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
Goldsmith, Des, Vil., 1. 158. 


Playing, at the beat of drum, their martial pranks, 
Should’ring and standing as if struck to stone, 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 137. 


At their head came Thor, 
Shouldering hishammer. M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 


Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigots, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran. Tennyson, Guinevere. 


3. To form a shoulder or abutment on, by 
cutting or casting, as in a shaft or a beam.— 
Shoulder arms, the order given to infantry to shoulder 
their muskets. 

II, intrans. To push forward, as with the 
shoulder foremost; force one’s way by or as if 
by using the shoulder, as through a crowd. 


All [serving-men] tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, 
and jostled, doing as little service with as much tumult 
as could well be imagined. Scott, Rob Roy, v. 


Then we shoulder’d thro’ the swarm. 
Tennyson, Audley Court. 


shoulder-angle (sh6l’dér-ang’gl), ». In forts, 
same as shoulder, 9... 

shoulder-belt (shol’dér-belt), n. Milit., a belt 
worn over the shoulder, for use or ornament. 
See bandoleer, baldric, guige, sword-belt. 


Up, and put on my new stuff-suit, with a shoulder-belt, 
according to the new fashion. Pepys, Diary, May 17, 1668. 


shoulder-blade (sh6l’dér-blad), n. [< ME. 
schulderblad = D. schouderblad = MLG. schul- 
derblat, G. schulterblatt = Dan. Sw. skulderblad; 


as shoulder + blade.\ The sean (which see). 
The human shoulder-blade is somewhat peculiar in shape, 
and some of its parts are named in terms not applicable 
or seldom applied to scapule in gen- 
eral. It is a compound bone, includ- 
ing a coracoid as a mere procegs, and 
develops from seven centers of ossi- 
fication, two of which are coracoid. 
It is commonly said to have two sur- 
faces, three borders, and three an- 
gles, Of these, the ventral surface, 
which lies upon the ribs, is the ven- 
ter; the other surface is the dorsum. 
This latter is unequally divided into 
two parts by the development of a 
high ridge, the spine, extended into . Human _ Shoulder- 
a stout process, the acromion. The ο atl οίνου 
flat part above the spineisthesupra- | rata taal μμ. 
mous fossa; that below the spine, ο, inferior angle; ac 
the infraspinous fossa; the venter acromion; αχ, axillary 
is also called the subscapular fossa. border; ¢, coracoid; g, 
These three fossee indicate the primi- σος μμ aris 
tively prismatic and )rod-like char- ἐς infraspinous fossa; 
acter of the bone; and they corre- #,neck and suprascap- 
spond respectively to the prescapu- ular notch in superior 
lar, postscapular, and subscapular 0 ed ΑΛ τν Bye 
surfaces of amore general nomen-. vestebeal border, οχ- 
clature. The spine being actually tending from ¢, to ag. 
in the axis of the scapula, it follows 
that the long vertebrat border (αι to ag in the figure) is the 
proximalend of thebone. The glenoid fossa is at the other 
end of the bone, at its confluence with the coracoid. The 
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agillary border is one edge of the primitive prism; the 
superior border is another; and the third is along the free 
edge of the spine. The suprascapular noteh in the superior 
border (converted into a foramen by a ligament) denotes 
the passage there of the vessels and nerve called by the 
same name. The peculiarities of the human scapula re- 
sult mainly from its extensive growth downward to the 
inferior angle (@g), with consequent lengthening of the 
axillary border and of the so-called vertebral. “ border,” 
and from great development of the spine and acromion. 
This bone, as usual in the higher vertebrates, has two ar- 
ticulations— with the clavicle and with the humerus; ex- 
cepting the acromioclavicular articulation, it is attached to 
the trunk solely by muscles, of which sixteen (sometimes 
seventeen) arise from or are inserted into the bone. (Com- 
i the shape of the rabbit’s shoulder-blade, figured un- 
er metacromion, and of a bird’s, under seapula.) See also 
cut under shoulder. ! 
I fear, sir, my shoulder-blade is out. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3:,77. 
As for you and me, my good Sir, are there any sigus of 
wings sprouting from our shoulder-blades? 
Thackeray, Philip, v. 


shoulder-block ‘(shol’dér-blok), n. Naut., a 
large single block haying a_projec- 
tion on the shell to prevent the rope 
that is rove through it from becoming 
jammed. 

shoulder-bone (shdl’dér-bon), 4. [< 
ME. scholderbon, schuldirbon, schuldre- | 
bone; < shoulder + bonel.] 1. The hu- 
merus.— 2, The shoulder-blade. Ooty 


My sonys hed hath reste none, block. 
but leneth on the schuldre bone. 
Holy Rood (E. BE. T. 8.), p. 200. 


To see how the bear tore out his shoulder-bone. 
Shak., W. T., iii. 8. 97. 
shoulder-brace (sh6l’dér-bras), n. A surgical 
appliance for treating round shoulders. 
shoulder-brooch ( shél’dér-broch), n. Abrooch 
such as is used in the costume of the Scottish 
Highlanders to secure the plaid on the shoulder. 
ο ei nick) (sh6l’dér-ka-los“i-ti), n. See 
rothoracic shoulder-lobes, under prothoracic. 
shoulder-cap (shol’dér-kap), ». The pices of 
armor which covers the Point of the shoulder, 
forming part either of the articulated epaulet 
or of the pauldron. 
shoulder-clappert (sh6l’dér-klap’ér), ». One 
who claps another on the shoulder, as in famil- 
iarity or to arrest him; in the latter sense, a 
bailiff. 
A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper, one that countermands 


The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands, 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 2. 37. 


shoulder-cover (sh6l’dér-kuy’ér), n. Ineniom., 





xsame as shoulder-tuppet. \See patagium (ο). 


shouldered (shol’dérd), a. [< ME. yshuldred; « 
shoulder + -ed2.] ‘Having shoulders, of this or 
that character: as, broad-shouldered, round- 
shouldered, red-shouldered. 

aed Take oxen yonge,... 
Yshuldred wyde is goode, and huge brest. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), ρ. 129, 
Broad-shouldered was he, grand t> look upon. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 282. 

shoulder-girdle (sh0l’dér-gér’dl),». The pec- 
toral or scapular arch or girdle. See pectoral 
girdle, under girdle, and cuts under epipleura, 
interclavicle, omosternum, sternum, scapula, scap- 
ulocoracoid, and shoulder. . 

shoulder-guard (sh6l’dér-giird), n. 1. Same 
as épauliére.—2. Armor of the shoulder, espe- 
cially when added to the hauberk or gambeson 
as an additional defense. See cuts under epau- 
let, 2, and pauldron. —. 

shoulder-hitter (sh6l’dér-hit’ér), n. One who 
hits from the shoulder; one who in boxing de- 
livers a blow with the full weight of his body; 
us a pugilist; a bully; a rough. [Collog., 


A band of shoulder-hitters and Dallot-box stuffers. 
_ New York Tribune, Sept. 30, 1858. 
shouldering (sh6l’dér-ing), . [Verbal n. of 
shoulder, v.} 1. The act of pushing or crowd- 
ing with the shoulder or shoulders. . 
Some thought to raise themselves to high.degree 
By riches and unrighteous reward ; 
Some by close shouldring ; some by flatteree. 
Spenser, .F. Q., IT. vii. 47. 
“Those shoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, 
which leave so many “ in shallows and in miseries.” 
. HH. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., X XV. 151. 


2. A shoulder; a sloping projection or bank. 


When there is not a kerb there should be a shouldering 
of sods and earth on each side to keep the road materials 
in place, and to form with the finished surface the water 
tables or side channels in which the surface drainage is 
collected. Encyc. Brit., XX. 583. 
8. In slating, a bed of haired lime placed be- 
neath the upper edge of the smaller and thicker 
sorts of slates, to raise them and aid in making 
the joints water-tight. 


shouldering-file 


shouldering-file (shdl’dér-ing-fil), π. A’ flat, 
safe-edged file, the narrower sides of which are 
arallelandinclined. See V-file. LE. H. Knight. 
shoulder-joint (shdol’dér-joint), π. The joint 
between the humerus and the pectoral girdle. 
In most mammals the humerus and scapula are alone con- 
cerned, but in the monotremes and lower animals the 
coracoid bone also takes part. The joint is a ball-and- 
socket or enarthrodial one, permitting extensive move- 
ments. See cuts under shoulder, sternum, and tnterclavicle. 


shoulder-knot (shol’dér-not), ». 1. A knotof 
ribbon or of metal lace worn on the shoulder. 


The fashion was introduced from France in the time of 


Charles II. It is now confined to servants in livery. 


Sir, I admire the mode of your showlder-knot ; methinks 
it hangs very emphatically, and carries an air of travel in 


it; your sword-knot toois . . . modish. 

. ' Farquhar, Constant Couple; 1. 1. 
2. An epaulet.—3. A piece of jewelry made 
to wear on the shoulder, as a brooch or simple 
ornament: most generally a diamond pin set 
with many stones.—4. One of certain noctuid 
moths: an English collectors’ name. Ἠαᾶεπα 
basilinea is the rustic shoulder-knot.—ghoulder- 


knot grouse, the ruffled grouse, Bonasa umbella. Also 
tippet-grouse. J. Latham, 1783 ; J. Sabine, 1823. 


shoulder-knotted (sh0l’ dér-not/ ed), 
Wearing a shoulder-knot. 
A shoulder-knotted Puppy, with a grin, 
Queering the threadbare Curate, let him in. 
Colman the Younger, Poetical Vagaries, p. 144. (Davies.) 
shoulder-lobe (sh6l’ dér-lob), n. See prothora- 
cic shoulder-lobes, under prothoracic. 
shoulder-loop (sh6l’dér-lép), m. A narrow strap 
of cloth extending along the shoulder-seam of 


a uniform coat from the sleéve to the collar. 
The shoulder-loop may be ornamented by. insignia of 
rank, by the number of a regiment, etc. In the United 
States army the service coat has a shoulder-loop to which 
are fastened the insignia of rank in metal. 


shoulder-moth (shol’dér-méth), n. One of cer- 
tain noctuid moths: an English collectors’ 
name. Agrotis plecta is the flame-shoulder. 

shoulder-note (sh6l’dér-not), π. See notel, 5. 

shoulder-pegged (shél’dér-pegd), a. Gourdy, 
stiff, and almost without motion: applied to 
horses. 

shoulder-piece (sh6l’dér-pés), n. A shoulder- 
strap; a strap or piece joining the front and 
κας. of a garment, and passing over the shoul- 

er. 

It [the ephod] shall have the two shoul ces thereof 
joined at the two edges thereof; and so it shall be joined 
together. Ex. xxviii. 7. 

shoulder-pitcht (shdol’dér-pich), n. The point 
of the shoulder; the acromion, 

Acromion. The shoulder pitch, or point, wherewith the 
hinder and fore parts of the necke are joyned together. — 

Cotgrave. 

shoulder-pole (sh6l’dér-pdl), π. A pole to be 

carried on the shoulders of two persons to sup- 
port a burden slung between them. 

The double gate was thrown open to admit a couple of 
fettered convicts carrying water in a large wooden bucket 
slung between them on a shoulder-pole, 

The Century, XX XVII. 35. 


shoulder-screw (sh6l’dér-skré), n. An external 


a. 


screw made with a shoulder which limits they, 
shout! (shout), ή. 


distance to which it can be screwed in. 
shoulder-shield (sh6l’dér-shéld), n. 1. Same 
as pauldron.— 2. An outer and additional piece 
of armor worn in the just or tourney, general- 
ly on the left shoulder only. | 
shoulder-shotten (shol’dér-shot’n),a. Sprain- 
ed in the shoulder, as a horse. 
Swayed in the back and shoulder-shotten. 
Shak., T. of the &., iii. 2. 56. 
shoulder-slip (sh6l’dér-slip), . A’ slip or 
sprain of the shoulder; a dislocation of the 
shoulder-joint. | 
The horse will probably take so much care of himself 
as to come off with only a strain or a shoulder-slip. 
Swift, Advice to Servants (Groom). 
shoulder-slipped (sh6l’dér-slipt), a. Having 
a slip of the shoulder; suffering dislocation of 
the shoulder-joint. 
Mr. Floyd brought word they could not come, for one 
of their horses was shoulderslipt. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 173. 


He mounted him again upon Rosinante, who was half 
shoulder-slipped. 


Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. i. 8. (Davies.) 

shoulder-splayed (shdl’dér-splad), a. Same as 
shoulder-slipped. 

shoulder-spotted (shol’dér-spot’ed), a. Ἠαν- 
ing spotted shoulders: as, the shoulder-spotted 
roquet, Liocephalus ornatus, a tropical Ameri- 
ean lizard. 

shoulder-strap (shdl’dér-strap), ». 1. A strap 
worn. .oyer the shoulder to support, the dress. or 
some article to be carried. | 
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2. A rectangular strap of cloth, edged with 
gold or silver embroidery and ornamented 
with an embroidered or metal design, worn on 
the shoulder of a uniform coat as a badge of 


rank. In the United States army the shoulder strap is 
worn by commissioned officers on the dress uniform. The 
color of the. cloth indicates the arm of the service and 
the design embroidered on it indicates the rank. Colors: 
general officers, dark blue; staff corps, dark blue; en- 
gineers, scarlet piped. with white; signal corps, orange 
piped with white ; ordnance corps, black piped with scar- 
let; medical corps, maroon; quartermaster’s corps, buff ; 
cavalry, yellow; artillery, scarlet. Embroidered designs: 
second lieutenant, no design—plain field ; first lieutenant, 
single silver bars; captain, double silver bars ; major, 
gold leaves; lieutenant-colonel, silver leaves; colonel, 
silver eagle;  brigadier-general; a silver star; major- 
general, two silver stars ; lieutenant-general, three. silver 
stars; general, coat of arms of United States in gold and 
two silver stars. In the United States navy the designs 
are: lieutenant, junior grade, single silver bar with'silver 
foul anchor in the center; lieutenant, double silver bars 
with silver foul anchor in the center; lieutenant-com- 
mander, gold oak-leaf at each end with silver foul anchor 
in the center; commander, silver oak-leaf at each end 
with silver foul anchor Μι the center; captain, silver foul 
anchor at each end and silver spread eagle in the center; 
rear-admiral, two silver stars with a silver foul anchor 
between them; admiral, four silver stars with a gold foul 
anchor under each outer star. a 
3. Same as épauliére. | 
shoulder-tippet (shol’dér-tip’et), n. 
tom., a patagium. See patagium (c). 
shoulder-wrench (shol’dér-rench),, n. 
wrench, strain, or sprain of the shoulder. 
shouler, η. A dialectal form of shoveler2. 


shoup (shoup),”. Same as hip2, [Prov. Eng.] 


shout! (shout), v. [Early mod. E. also shout, 
shoute, showte ; < ME. shouten,,.schouten ; origin 
unknown.]. 1. intrans. 1. To utter a loud sig- 
nificant call or outery, either inarticulate, as 
in laughter, calls, signals, etc., or articulate ; 
speak in a very loud and vehement manner, 
It is generally applied to loud utterance or calling out in 


order to express joy, applause, or exultation, to give an 
alarm, to draw attention, or to incite.to an action. 


With that gan al hire meyne for to shoute: 
“A! go we se, caste up the gates wide.” 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 614, 


All the sons of God shouted for joy. Job xxxviii. 7. 


2. To order drink for another or others as a 
treat. [Slang, Australia and U. Β.] 
And so I shouted for him and he shouted for me, and at 


last I says —‘‘ Butty,” oye I, ‘*who are these chaps round 
hereon the lay?” H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. 335. 


He must. drink a nobbler with Tom, and be prepared to 
shout for all hands at least once a day. 
A, C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 243. 


To shout at. to deriue or revile with shouts. 


That man would be shouted at. that should come forth 
in o great-grandsire’s suit, though not rent, not discol- 
oured. 

Bp. Hall, Fashions of the World, Sermon, Rom. xii. 2. 


ΤΙ. trans. To utterin a loud and vehement 
voice; utter with a shout; express with raised 
voice. 


In. en- 


A 


They threw their caps, ... ο 
Shouting their emulation. Φλας, Cor., i. 1. 218. 
The people cried, ... 

Shouting, ‘‘Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale!” 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
[< ΜΕ, showte, schowte; < 
shout, v.] A vehement and sudden outery, ex- 
pressing joy, exultation, animated courage, or 
other emotion; also, a loud call to attract atten- 
tion at a distance, to be heard by one hard of 
hearing, or the like. A shout is generally near a mid- 
dle pitch of the voice, as opposed to a cry, scream, shriek, 


or screech, which are all at a high pitch, and a roar, which 
is at a low pitch; 


Than a-roos a showte and so grete noyse that alle thei 
tho turned to flight, and the chase be-gan that longe en- 
dured, for from euensonge it lasted vnto nyeht 

| Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 223. 


Thursday, the vij Day of Januarii, the Maryoners made 
a grett Showte, seyng to vs that they sey londe. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 60. 


The universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave. 

| Milton, P. L., i. 542. 

Great was the shout of guns from the castles and ship. 
Pepys, Diary, April 9, 1660. 
shout2 (shout), x. [Prob. a var. of scout* in like 
sense; otherwise a dial. var. of shoot, and so 
called with ref. to its light movement.] A small 
boat, nearly flat-bottomed and very light, used 
for passing over the drains in various parts of 
Lineolnshire: when broader and larger it is 
used in shooting wild ducks in the marshes, 
and is then: called a gunning-shout. » [Prov. 

Eng. ] | 

And from two boats, forfeited anew in this year, of 
which one. dung-boat, called a showte, nothing here, be- 
cause not yet appraised, but remaining in the custody of 


the accomptant of waifs and estrays. 
. Archzologia, XXIV. 303. (Halliwell.) 


x teeth. Halliwell. 


shove 
shouter (shou’tér), η. 1, One who shouts: 


A peal of loud applause rang out, 
And thin’d the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the shouters’ heads. Dryden, Cleomenes, i. 1. 
Hence—2. A noisy or enthusiastic adherent 
of a person or cause. [Slang, U.S.] 
shoutmant (shout’man), ». [< shout? + man.] 
One who manages or uses a shout. See shout?, 
Archzxologia, . 303. 
shove (shuv), v.; pret. and pp. shoved, ppr. 
shoving. [< ME. shoven, schoven, shoofen, ssofen 
(weak verb, pret. shovede), usually schouven, 
showven (strong verb, pret. shof, pp. shoven, 
shove), < AS. scofian (weak verb, pret. scofode), 
usually scifan (strong verb, pret. scedf, pl. scu- 
fon pp. scofen) = OF ries. skiwa = D. schuiven = 
MLG. schuven = OHG. sciupan, sceopan, MHG. 
G. schieben = Icel. skufa, skyfa = Sw. skuffa = 
Dan. skubbe = Goth. skiuban, shove; allied to 
Skt. Y kshubh, become agitated, in causal form 
agitate, shake, impel; ef. Lith. skubti, hasten, 
OBulg. skubati, pull, pluck. Hence ult. shovel, 
sheafl, scufie!, shufile.| I, trans. 1. To press or 
push along by the direct application of strength 
continuously exerted; particularly, to push 
(something) so as to make it slide or move along 
the surface of another body, either by the hand 
or by an instrument: as, to shove a table along 
the floor; to shove a boat into the water. 
Brennynge brymstone and lede many a barelle fulle, 


They shoofedde hit downne ry3te as shyre watur. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. ii., f.115. (Halliwell.) 

The hand could pluck her back that shoved her on. 
as Shak., A. and C., i. 2, 181. 
The players [at shovel-board] stand at the end of the ta- 
le, . . . each of them having four flat weights of metal, 

which they shove from them one at a time alternately, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 395. 
The maiden lady herself, sternly inhospitable in her 
first purposes, soon began to feel that the door ought to 
be shoved back, and the rusty key be turned in the relue- 
tant lock. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 


2+. To prop; support. - 
Hit [a tree] hadde shoriers. to shoue hit up. 
3 Plowman (C), xix. 20. 
3. To push roughly or without ceremony; 
press against; jostle. _ 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ! 
ο] Milton, Lycidas, 1. 118. 
He used to shove and elbow his fellow-servants to get 
near his mistress. Arbuthnot. 
4+. To push; bring into prominence. 


| If that I live, thy name shal be shove 
In English, that thy sleighte shal be knowe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, }. 1381. 


To shove by, to push aside or away ; delay or reject. 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 8. 58. 
To shove down, to overthrow by pushing. 
And on Friday, after sakeryng, one come fro cherch 
warde, and schoffe doune all that was thereon, and trad on 


the wall and brake sum, and wente over. 
Paston Letters, Τ. 217. 


A strong man was going to shove down St. Paul’s cupola. 
Arbuthnot. 


To shove off, to thrust or push off or away; cause to 
move from shore by pushing with poles or oars: as, to 
shove off a boat. 


The coun tty tals wasted their valor upon entrenchments 
which held them easily at bay till the black boats. were 
shoved off to sea again... J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., pi 86. 
To shove the queer. See gueerl.=Syn. 1. To push, pro- 
pel, drive. See thrust. 
Il. intrans. 1. Το press or push forward; 
push; drive; move’along. 
He shof ay on, he to and fro was sent. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 487. 
And here is greet hevyng an shovyng be my Lord of 
Suffolk and all his counsell for to aspye hough this mater 
kam aboute, Paston Letters, 1. 41. 
2. To move in a boat by pushing with a pole or 
oar which reaches. to the bottom of the water 
or to the shore: often with off or from. 


Every man must know how much water his own vessel 
draws, and not to think to sail over, wheresoever he hath 


seen another... . . shove over. Donne, Sermons, XIII. 
He p’d the oar, 
Receiv’d his guests aboard, and shov’d from shore. 


Garth. 

3. To germinate; shoot; also, to cast the first 

[Prov. Eng.] 

shove (shuv), n. [ς ME. shoffe (= Sw. skuff = 

Dan. skub); < shove, v.] 1. The act of shoving, 

pushing, or pressing by strength continuously 

exerted; a strong push, generally along or as 
if along a surface. | 

Than thei ffrusshed in so rudely that thei threwe CCC at 

the firste shoffe in theire ania 
0 το Merlin (Ε. E. T.S.), ii. 219 








* 
shovel! (shuv’l), n. 


shove 


I rested two minutes, and then gave the boat another 
shove. | Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 8. 
An’ ’e ligs on ’is back i’ the grip. wi’ notin to lend ’im a 

shove. Tennyson, Northern Farmer, New Style. 
2. The central woody part of the stem of flax or 
hemp; the boon.—3. A forward movement of 
packed: and piled ice; especially, such a move- 
ment in the St. Lawrence river at Montreal, 
caused in the early winter by the descent of the 
ground-ice from the Lachine Rapids above, 
which, on reaching the islands below the city, is 
packed, thus forming a dam. The body of water 
formed by the dam bursts the crust of ice on its surface, 
and the current shoves or pushes the ice in great cakes or 
blocks, forming in some places masses over 80 feet high. 
In the spring the shove is caused by the breaking or honey- 
combing of the ice by the heat of the sun and the pressure 


of the ice brought from Lake St, Louis by the current. 
[Local, Canada. ] 


Some gentlemen were looking at the tons of ice piled 
upon the dike Wednesday, and the conversation turned 
upon the power of the ice during a shove. 

Montreal (Canada) Witness, Feb. 7, 1889. 
shove-boardt (shuv’bord), . [< shove + board; 
appar. suggested by shove-groat, < shove + obj. 
groat. The other form, shovel-board, appears to 
be earlier.] Same as shovel-board, 1 and 2. 
With me [a shilling of Edward VI.] the unthrifts every day, 
With my face downward, do at shove-board play. 
John Taylor, Travels of Twelve-pence. (Nares.) 
shove-groatt (shuv’grét), π. [< shove + obj. 
groat.| Same as shovel-board, 1 and 2. 

hon Thrust him down stairs! know we not Galloway 
nags 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat shil- 

ng. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 206. 

Made it run as smooth off the tongue as a shove-groat 

shilling. | 3B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2. 
shove-halfpenny}t (shuv’ha’pe-ni), ». Same 
as shovel-board, 1 and 2. 

1 remarked, however, a number of parallel lines, such 
as are used for playing shove halfpenny, on a deal table in 
the tap-room frequented by them. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 198. 
[< ME. shovele, schovel, 
schovele, showell, schoule, shole (> E. dial. shoul, 
shool), ς AS. scofl, scofle, in oldest form scobl (= 
D. schoffel = Sw. skofvel = Dan. skovl; ef. (with 
long vowel) MLG. schiifele, schiifle, schuffele, LG. 
schifel, ig bs = OHG. scivala, MHG. schii- 
fele, schiifel, G. schaufel), a shovel, < scifan (pp. 
scofen), shove: see shove.] 1. An instrument 
consisting of a broad scoop or concave blade 
with a handle, used for taking up and removing 
loose substances, as coal, sand, earth, gravel, 
corn, coin, ete. The most common form of shovel is 
that used for removing loose earth, coal, or the like; it 
is made of thin irun, the blade square and flat, with low 
sides nearly at right angles with it, and a wooden handle 


somewhat curved, about two feet six inches in length, and 
terminating in a bow-handle. See jire-shovel. 


Tho nome hi spade and schole and ner the place wende 
Depe hi gonne to delue. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 
To knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 110. 
2. Ashovel-hat. [Colloq.] 

A queer old hat, something like a doctor of divinity’s 
ea T’. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 
3. In zo0l., a formation suggesting a shovel. 
See cuts under paddle-fish and shoveler2.—4. 
See the quotation. [Slang.] 

In the early days after the Crimean War, the engineers 
in the Navy were a rough lot. They were good men, but 


without much education. They were technically known 
as shovels, The Engineer, LX VIL. 344. 


Mouth of a shovel. See mouth:—Pronged shovel, a 
shovel made with prongs instead of an undivided blade : 
used for moving broken stone, etc. 


shovel! (shuv’l), v.; pret. and pp. shoveled or 
shovelled, ppr. shoveling or shovelling. [ς ME. 
schovelen (= D. schoffelen, hoe, = G. schaufeln 
= Sw. skofla = Dan. skovle, shovel); from the 
noun. Cf. shoul.) I. trans. 1. Totake up and 
move with a shovel. 
In winter, to shovel away the snow from the side-walk. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
2. To move or throw in large quantities, hastily 
and clumsily, as if with a shovel: as, to shovel 
food into the mouth with a knife.—To shovel up. 


(a) To throw up with ashovel. (0) To cover up with earth 
by means of a spade or shovel. 


Oh! who would fight and march and countermarch, 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 
And shovell’d up into a bloody trench 
Where no one knows? Tennyson, Audley Court. 
II, intrans. To use ashovel: as, to shovel for 
one’s living. 
shovel?}, x. [A particular use of shovell, or 
abbr. of shoveler2, shovelbill.] Same as shoveler2., 
Hollyband, 1593. (Halliwell, under shovell.) 
shovel}, v. [< ME. shovelen; a var. of shuffle, 
q- ν.] An obsolete form of shuffle. 
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Shoveling [var. stumblende] forth. 
Wyelif, Tobit xi. 10. (Stratmann.) 


They heard him quietly, without any shovelling of feet, 
or walking up and down. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
shovelart,”. An obsolete spelling of shoveler?. 
shovelardt (shuv’el-iird), x. [< ME. schovelerd, 

schevelard (ef. contr. shoulerd, < ME. *schou- 
lard, scholarde); a var. of shoveler?, with accom. 
suffix-ard. Cf. shoulerd.] 1. Anobsolete form 
of shoveler2, 1. 
No manner of deer, heron, shovelard —aspecies of duck. 
Statute 33 Hen. VIIT., quoted in 8, Dowell’s Taxes in 
(England, III. 284. 
2. An obsolete form of shoveler2, 2. 
shovelbill (shuv’1-bil), . Same as shoveler2, 1. 
[Local, U. 8. ‘ 
shovel-board, shuffie-board (shuv’1-bdord, 
shuf’l-bord), ». [Early mod. E. also shoofle- 
board, shoofleboord; < shovel®, shuffle, + board. 
Cf. shoveboard, which. is appar. later, but on 
etymological grounds is prob. earlier.} 1. A 
game in which the players shove or drive by 
blows of the hand pieces of money or counters 
toward certain marks, compartments, or lines 
marked on a table. As the game is played in recent 
times, the players strive to shove the counters beyond a 
certain line and as near the end of the table as possible, 
without shoving them entirely off. Formerly also shove- 


board, and (because often played with silver pieces), shove- 
groat, slide-groat, shovel-penny, or shove-halfpenny. 


On a night when the lieutenant and he for their disport 
were plaicing at slidegrote or shoojleboord. 
Stanthurst, Chron. of Ireland, an, 1528 νο; 
(Chron. 


The game of shovelboard, though now considered as ex- 
ceedingly vulgar, and practised by the lower classes of the 
people, was formerly in great repute among the nobility 
and gentry; and few of their mansions were without a 
shovel-board. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 16. 
2. The table or board on, which the game of 
shovel-board is played; also, the groat, shilling, 
or other coin used in the game. 

Away slid I my man like a shovel-board shilling. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 
3. A game played on shipboard by pushing 
wooden or iron disks with a crutch-shaped 
mace or cue so that they may rest on one of 
the squares of a diagram of nine numbered 
squares Ghalked on the deck.—Edward shovel- 


boardt, a shilling of Edward VI., formerly used in play- 
ing shovel-board. 


Seven groats in mill-sixpences, and two Edward shovel- 
boards, that cost me two shilling and twopence a-piece. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 159. 


shoveler!, shoveller! (shuv’l-ér), n. 


shovel-fish (shuv’l-fish), 2. 


shovelful (shuv’l-fil), x. 


shovel-hat (shuv’l-hat), 2. 


shovelhead (shuv’l-hed), n. 


shovel-headed (shuv’l-hed’ed), a. 


shoveling-flat (shuv’ling-flat), 2. 


[ς ME. shoveller, . 
schoveler; < shovel! + -er1.] ‘One who shovels. shovelnose (shuv’l-ndz), n. 


show 


ον οταν. The shoveler is one of the best ducks for 
the table. ore fully called blue-winged or red-breasted 
shoveler, and mud-shoveler; also shovelbill, spoonbill, spoon- 
billed duck, spoon-billed teal or widgeon, broadbill, broady, 
and swaddlebill. 


2. The spoonbill Platalea leucorodia. 
The shovelar with his brode beck. Skelton. 


Same as shovel- 
head, 


shovel-footed (shuv’l-fut’ed), a. [< ME. schov- 


elle-fotede; < shovel! + foot + -ed2.] Having 
feet like shovels; having broad and flat feet. 


Schovelle-fotede was that schalke, and schaylande hyme 


semyde, 
With μή τν unschaply, schowande {shoving, knocking] 
to-gedyrs. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 1098. 
[ς shovell + -ful.] 
As much as a shovel will hold or will readily 
lift at one time. 

Not a shovelful of earth had been thrown up in those 
three weeks to fortify either the Federal camps or the ap- 
proaches {ο the dépét of Pittsburg Landing. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), 1. 535. 
A broad-brimmed 
hat, turned up at the sides and ων, in 
front, worn by clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The profession of this gentleman’s companion was un- 


mistakable — the shovel-hat, the clerical cut of the coat, 
the neck-cloth without collar. Bulwer, My Novel, xi. 2. 


Whereas the English Johnson only bowed to every 
Clergyman, or man with ashovel-hat, I would bow to every 
Man with any sort of hat, or with no hat whatever, 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 6. 


1. The shovel- 
headed sturgeon, Scaphirhynchus platyrhyn- 






Shovel-headed Sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus platyrhynchus). 


chus, or another of the same genus.—2, The 
bonnet-headed shark, Sphyrna or Reniceps ti- 
buro. See cut under shark!, n. 

Having a 
broad, flat. snout, like a shovel: specifically 


noting the shovelheads.—gnhovel-headed shark. 
See shark, 


In naval 
arch., a flat surface in a fire-room or coal- 
bunker where coal may be shoveled econve- 
niently.. It is generally made of thicker iron 
to resist the wearing of the shovels. 

See shoveler1, shoveler2. 

1. The shovel- 


The fillers-in, or shovellers of dust into the sieves of sift- *xnosed sturgeon.—2. One of two different 


ers. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 194. 


shoveler?, shoveller? (shuv‘l-ér), n. [ιτ 
mod. E. also shoveler, dial. contr. shouler; ς ME. 
schoveler (cf. var. shovelar, shovelard, shoulerd); 
a particular use of shoveler1, or formed indepen- 


dently < shovel! + -er1; so called with ref. to its 

h it is also called broad- 
bill and spoonbill).] 1. A duck, Spatula cly- 
having a very broad bill which widens 
It is a medium-sized fresh-water 


broad bill (from whic 
peata, 
toward the end. 
duck of the subfamily Anatinz, inhabiting Europe, Asia, 





Shoveler (Spatula clypeata). 


Africa, and America. The male is of showy party-colored 
plumage, with glossy dark-green head like a mallard’s, 
white breast, purplish-chestnut abdomen, Canal wing- 
coverts, and rich green speculum set in black and white, 
black rump and tail-coverts, blackish bill, orange eyes, and 
vermilion or reddish feet. The female is much less gaudy. 
The length is from 17 to 21 inches, The eggs are about 8 
in number, little over 2 by 14 inches in size, pale-drab or 


shovel-nosed (shuv’1l-n6zd), a. 


shovel-nosed sharks, (a) The sarid-shark, Carcharias 
or Odontaspis littoralis. (b) A cow-shark of the Pacific 
coast of the United States, Hezanchus corinus. See 


Hexanchus. 
Same as shovel- 
headed. 


shovel-pennyt(shuv’l-pen’i),n. Same asshovel- 


board, 1. 

shovel-plow (shuv’l-plou), ». <A plow, with a 
simple triangular share, used for cultivating 
the ground between growing crops. 

shover (shuv’ér), n. [= D. schuiver = MLG. 
schuver; as shove, v., + -erl.] One who ος that 
which shoves. Specifically —(a) One who pushes, poles, 
or sets a boat. [Local, Ὁ. 8.] 


The moon is at its fullin September or October, and the 
perigee, or in shover parlance “ pagy,” tides take place. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 177. 

(b) A pole with which the mouth of the tunnel of a fish- 

pound is opened and closed. [Lake Michigan.]—fhover 


x of the queer, one who passes counterfeit coin. [Slang.] 


show! (5116), v.; pret. showed, pp. shown or 
showed, ppr. showing. [Also archaically shew 
(the odes form); < . Shewen, schewen, 
schawen, scheawen, scheauwen, seawen, scawen, ¢ 
AS. scedwian (pret. scedwode, pp. scedwod), see, 
behold, also make to see, show, = OS. skawon 
= OFries. skawia, skowia, schoia, δια =D. 
schouwen, inspect, view, = MLG. schouwen = 
OHG. scawdn, scawuwdn, scowdn, scouwon, Bee, 
look at, consider, MHG. schowen, schouwen, G 
sehauen, see, behold, = Dan. skue, behold, = 
Goth. *skawjan (in comp. us-skawjan, awake), 
*skaggwon, see; cf. Goth. skuggwa, a looking- 
glass; OHG. scicar, sciichar, a looking-glass; 
AS. οεᾶα = OHG. sciiwo = Icel. skuggi, shade 
(see skug); Icel. skygna, spy, skodha, spy, skyn, 
insight, perception; < Teut. +f sku, see, per- 
ceive, = L. cavere (γ΄ *scav), take heed, be care- 
ful, orig. look about, = Gr. κοεῖν, notice; ef. 
Skt. kavi, wise; OBulg. chuti, know, perceive, = 
Sloven. Serv. chuti, hear, = Bohem. chiti = Pol. 
czuc, feel, = Russ. chuyati, feel, dial. chuti, 


show 


hear. From the root of show1 are ult. E.scavage}, 
scavager, scavenger, etc., sheenl, οἵο., skug, ete. 
The pp. shown (like sawn, sewn, ete.) is modern, 
conformed to the analogy of sown, blown, ete. ] 
1. trans. 1. To let be seen; manifest to th 
sight; disclose; discover. 
Than be-gan the day for to clere, and the sonne to shewe 


out his bemes and dryed theire harneys. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 443. 


All the more it seeks to hide itself, 
The bigger bulk it shows. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. §1. 


The sportive wind blows wide 
Their flutt’ring rags, and shows a tawny skin. 
Cowper, Task, i. 568. 
2. To exhibit or present to the view; place in 
sight; display. 
The men, which wonder at their wounds, 


And shewe their scarres to euery commer by. 
Gascvigne, Steele Glas, etc. (ed. Arber), p. 65. 


Go thy way, shew thyself to the priest. Mat. viii. 4. 
I was shown in it a sketch of bombs and mortars as they 
are now used. ! 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 371). 
3. To communicate; reveal; make known; dis- 
close. 
They knew when he fled, and did not shew it to me. 
1 Sam. xxii. 17. 
O, let me live! 
And all the secrets of our camp I’ll show. 
Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. 93. 
Know, I am sent 
To show thee what shall come in future days. | 
Milton, Ῥ. L., xi. 357. 
4. To prove; manifest; make apparent cr clear 
by evidence, reasoning, ete.; demonstrate; ex- 
p ain. 5 . : 
Whan thei herden what he was, thei seiden as gladde 
peple that he shewed well fro whens he was comen. 
Merlin (E. E. T. Β.), iii. 462. 


This continuall course and manner of writing or speech 


the matter and disposition of the writers niinde y or be 


more than one or few wordes or sentences can shew. 
Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 123. 


He draws upon life’s map a zigzag line, 
That shows how far ‘tis safe to follow sin. 
Cowper, Hope, 1. 608. 
Show your good breeding, at least, though you have for- 
got your duty. Sheridan, 116 hivals, iv. 2. 


5. Toinform; teach; instruct. 


One of the black ones went with me to carry a quarter 
of beef, and I weut . . . to show her how to corn it. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 228. 


6. To mark; indicate; point out. 


“We seche the kynge Arthur.” . . . At this worde an- 
suerde Nasvien, ... ‘‘My feire sones, lo, hym yonde,” 
... and shewde hym with his fynger. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 871. 
An altar of black stone, of old wrought well, 
Alone beneath a ruined roof now showed 
The goal whereto the folk were wont to crowd. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 825. 


7. To point out the way to; guide or usher; 
conduct. 


Come, good sir, will you show me to this house? 
hak., M. of V., iv. 2. 20. 


O, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you out; 
this way. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 


8. To bestow; confer; afford: as, to show favor 
or mercy. 


And eke, ο lady myn, Facecia! 
My peune thow guyde, and helpe vnto me shewe. 
Labees Book (Β. E. T. 8.), p. 2. 


Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound. Acts xxiv. 27. 
The Commons of England . . . treated their living cap- 
tain with that discriminating justice which is seldom 
shown except to the dead. Macaulay, Lord Clive, 


9. To explain; make clear; interpret; expound. 


What this montaigne bymeneth and the merke dale 
And the felde ful of folke, I shal zow faire schewe. 
Piers Plowman (B), i. 2. 
Interpreting of dreams, and shewing of hard sentences, 
and dissolving of doubts. Dan. v. 12. 


10. Figuratively, to exercise or use upon, 
usually in a slight and superficial way; barely 
touch with. [Collog. and humorous. ] 


As for hair, tho’ it’s red, it’s the most nicest hair when 
I’ve time to just show it the comb. 
Hood, The Lost Heir. 


Το showaleg. Seeley.—To show cause. See cause. 
— To show fight, to manifest a disposition or readiness 
ο ο. show forth, to manifest ; publish ; pro- 
claim. 


0 Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew 
Sorth thy praise. Ps. li. 15. 


To show off, to set off; exhibit in an ostentatious man- 
ner: as, to show of one’s accomplishments.— To show 
one’s colors. See color—To show one’s hand. See 
hand,— To show one the door, to dismiss one from the 
room or house.— To show the cloven hoof. Seecloven. 
—To show the cold shoulder. See cold.—To show 
the elephant. See elephant.— To Show the heels, show 
aclean pairofheels, See heell.— Toshow the white 
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feather. See white feather, under feather.—To show 
up, to expose; hold up to animadversion, ridicule, or con- 
tempt: as, to show up an impostor. 
How far he was justified in showing up his friend Mack- 
lin may admit of question. 
Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. Ixxix. 
It would be unprofitable to spend more time in disen- 
tangling, or rather in showing up the knots in, the ravelled 
skeins of our neighbours. Hualey, Lay Sermons, p. 30. 


II. intrans. 1. To be seen; appear; become 
visible or manifest; come into sight, or, figura- 
tively, into knowledge. 

The Almykanteras in her astrolabies ben streyhte as a 
line so as shewyth in this figure. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 26. 

The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck. 
Shak., Τ. of A., i. 1. 23. 

The painter, whose pictures show best at a distance, but 
very near, more unpleasing. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 
A faint green light began to show 
Far in the east. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 233. 
Cuckoo, calling from the hill, 
Swallow, skimming by the mill, 
Mark the seasons, map our year, 
As they show and disappear. 
M. Arnold, Poor Matthias. 


2. To make one’s (or its) appearance; be visi- 
ble; be present. [Now colloq.] 
Sche lyethe in an olde Castelle, in a Cave, and schewethe 
twyes or thryesin the Zeer. Mandeville, Travels, p. 23. 
The ladies, . . . finding the rapid gallops and easy leaps 
of the “light lands” ek to their taste, always showed 
in good numbers. J. C. Jeaffreson, Live it Down, xi. 
To show off, to make a show ; make aconscious and more 
or less obvious display of one’s accomplishments or ad- 
vantages; display one’s self. See also showing-of. 
Young gentlemen .. . show off to advantage beside the 
befustianed, rustic, and inebriate portion of the crowd. 
Grenville Murray, Round about France, p. 226. 
To show up, to appear; put in an appearance; attend 
gare [Collog. } } 
show! (sho), η. [Alsoarehaically shew; «ΜΕ. 
schewe, < AS. scedwe, a show, = D. schouw (in 
schouw-spel, a spectacle, show) = MLG. schouwe 
= G. schau = Dan. skue, a show, view; from the 
verb.] 1. The act of showing or exhibiting to 
the view; exposure or exhibition to view or no- 
tice; manifestation; demonstration. 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 86. 
Nor doth this grandeur and majestick show 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 
. . » allure mine eye. Milton, P. R., iv. 110. 
Not long after the Admiral’s Death the Protector was 
invaded with several Accusations; wherein the Earl of 
Warwick made not = the greatest show, but had yet 
always the greatest hand. Baker, Chronicles, p. £07. 


2. Appearance, whether true or false; sem- 
blance; likeness. 
Long she thus traveiled, .. . 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde. 
Spenser, Ε', Q., I. iii. 10. 
Of their Fruits, Ananas is reckoned one of the best, in 
taste like an Apricocke, in shew a farre off like an Arti- 
choke, but without prickles, very sweete of sent. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 505. 
Nor was this opinion destitute of a show of reason. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
His intellectual eye pierces instantly beneath the shows 
of things to the things themselves. and seems almost to 
behold truth in clear vision. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 22, 


3. Ostentatious display; parade; pomp. 


Plain without pomp, and rich without a show. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1, 187. 


In the middle ages, the love of show was carried to an 
extravagant length. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 24. 


The city [Geneva] itself makes the noblest show of any . 


in the world. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 969). 
4. A sight or spectacle; an exhibition; a pa- 
geant; a play: as, the Lord Mayor’s show; 
specifically, that which is shown for money: as, 
a traveling show; a flower-show;. acattle-show. 
Some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or an- 
tique, or firework. hak., L. L. L., ν. 1. 118. 


Was my Lo. Maior’s shew, with a number of sumptuous 
pageants, speeches, and verses, 
Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 29, 1662. 
Here raree shows are seen, and Punche’s Feats, 
And Pocket’s pick’d in Crouds and various Cheats. 


Gay. 
The shrill call, across the general din, : 
“Roll up your curtain! Let the show begin!” 

Whittier, The Panorama. 

5. A feint; a deceptive or plausible appear- 

ance; a pretense of something, designed to 
mislead; pretext. 

In shew to keepe the straits, in deed to expect the euent. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 386. 


Beware of the scribes, .. . which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a shew make long prayers, Luke xx. 47, 


shower 


They seem’d a while to bestirr them with a shew of dili- 
gence in thir new affairs. Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 
6. The first sanguinolent discharge in labor; 
also, the first indication of the menses,..[Col- 
log. |— 7. A sign; indication; prospect; prom- 
ise: as, a show of petroleum; a show of gold. 
[U. S. and Australia.] 

The depth to which a well is drilled is generally regu- 
lated by the depth of the producing wells in the immedi- 


ate vicinity, and sometimes by the show, as it is called, of 
the oil in the well. Cone and Johns, Petrolia, p. 144. 


8. Chance; opportunity. [Colloq., Ὁ. Β.] 
Tom may be innocent ; and he ought to have a fair show, 
anyhow. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xi. 


[Used eitripauy ly. {ο indicate display or effect : as. this 
is a show day at the club; B was the show figure of the 
party.]— Ashow of hands, a raising of hands, as a means 
of indicating the sentiments of ameeting upon some prop- 
osition.—Dumb show. See dumb-show.—fhow sun- 
day, the Sunday before Commemoration at Oxford Uni- 
versity.x—To make a show, to show off; make a display. 


Hee seemes not sincerely religious, especially on sol- 
emne daies ; for he comes oft to Church to make a shew. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Alderman. 


=Syn. land ο, Sight, representation.—3, Display, Parade, 
etc. (see ostentation), flourish, dash, pageautry, splendor, 
ceremony.— 5, Color, mask. 


show?2, v. A dialectal variant of shove. 

show? (sh6), π. [Also shew; prob. a reduced 
form of shodel, shood, lit. ‘separation,’ applied 
to various uses: see shodel, shode2, shood.] 
Refuse: used in the plural. 

He... recommends that the ground immediately un- 
der the stem of the oak, birch, and other trees which de- 
mand most attention shall be covered with a substance 
called shews, being the refuse of a flax-mill, which of 
course serves to exclude the drought, like the process 
which gardeners call mulching. 

Scott, Prose Works, X XI. 142. 


Coal used to be quarried in Scholes. . . . It must... 
have been worked at a very early period, and the heaps 
of shows (refuse and cinders . . .) would naturally give a 
name to the place. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 255. 


show-bill (5115/1011), ». A placard or other ad- 
vertisement, usually ο es containing an an- 
nouncement of goods for sale; also, such a 
lacard announcing a show. 
ow-box (sh6o’boks), π. A box containin 
some object or objects of curiosity exhibited 
as a show, as the box for a Punch and Judy 
show. 
ie et are his show-box—a friend, would you know 
m ‘ 3 
Pull the string, ruling passion the picture will show him. 
Burns, Fragment Inscribed to Fox. 
showbread, shewbread (shd’bred), n. [=G. 
schaubrod = Sw. skddebrod = Dan. skuebréd; 
as show! + bread!.] Among the ancient Jews, 
the bread which was placed every Sabbath 
before Jehovah on the table of shittim-wood 
overlaid with gold, set in the holy place, on 


the north side of the altar of incense. It con- 
sisted of twelve loaves, to represent the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and was made of fine flour, sprinkled with in- 
cense. It was accounted holy, remained on the golden 
table during an entire week, and was eaten in the sanc- 
tuary by the priests alone. 


Have ye not read... how he entered into the house 
of God, and did eat the shewbread. which was not lawful 
for him to eat, . . . but only for the priests? Mat. xii, 4. 

show-card (sh6’kird),. A tradesman’s card 
containing an announcement; also, a card on 
which patterns are exhibited in a shop. 

show-case (sh0’kas),. A case or inclosure of 
which all or some of the sides are of glass, in- 
tended to keep small and delicate or valuable 
objects from dust and injury, while leaving 
them in plain sight, whether in a museum or in 
a place of sale. 

show-end (sh6’end),. That end of a piece of 
stuff, as woolen cloth, which forms the outside 
of the roll, and is unrolled to be shown {ο cus- 
tomers. It is often ornamented and lettered 


» with silk or other thread woven into the piece. 
shower! (shou’ér), 2. 


[Early mod. E. also 
showre; ς ME. shour, shoure, schour, schowre, 
schur,< AS. scir, a storm, shower (hegles scir, 
hagal-sciir, a hail-shower, regna sci, rén-scur, a 
rain-shower, wolena sciur, ‘cloud-shower,’ fldna 
scir, a shower of arrows, scur-boga, shower- 
bow, rainvow), also poet. conflict, battle, = OS. 
skir, a conflict, battle, = OFries. schur, a fit, 
paroxysm, = D. schoer = MLG. schir = LG. 
schure, schuur = OHG. ο, MHG. schir, G. 
schauer, a shower, storm, fit, paroxysm, = Icel. 
skir = Sw. skur = Goth. γα, α storm (skira 
windis, a storm of wind); perhaps orig. ‘a thick 
dark cloud, rain-cloud’; ef. L. obscurus, and see 
skyl.] 1. A light, or moderately heavy, fall of 
rain, hail, or sleet; used absolutely, a fall of 
rain. 
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shower 


But graceles gostis, golours of hem-self, 
That neuere had harnesse ne hayle-schouris. 
Richard the Redeless, i. 26. 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 1. 


Fast falls a fleecy show’r, the downy flakes 
Descending. ο Cowper, Task, iv. 325. 
2. Figuratively, a fall of any liquid in drops, or 
of solid objects in large number. 
So fro heuen to helle that hatel schor (of fiends] laste. 
Alliterative Poems (ed, Morris),,ii. 227. 


Inthe three and twentieth Year a Shower of Bloodrained 
in the Isle of Wight two Hours together. . 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 59. 


How quick they wheel’d, and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers. “Milton, P. R., iii. 324. 
3. A copious supply bestowed; liberal distri- 
bution. | 
Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 
Wordsworth, To a Highland Girl. 
4. In pyrotechny, a device in which small stars 
of a slow-burning composition fall from rockets 
or shells, presenting the appearance of a shower 
of fire.— 5+. An attack; an.assault; a conflict; 
a battle. 
19 put the of peril i haue ney perisched oft, 
n 


many a scharp schour for. thi sake tholed. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 4514. 


In the laste shour, soth for to telle, 
The folk of Troye hemselven so mysledden 
That with the worse at nyght homeward they fledden. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 47. 


Than thei yaf hem a sharpe shour that thei were discon- 
fited and chaced oute of the place. 
) Merlin (E. EB. T. S.), ii. 353. 
Meteoric showers, See meteoric. 
shower! (shou’ér), v. [Early. mod. E. also 
showre; < shower1, n.] 1. trans. 1. To water 
with or as with a shower; wet copiously with 
rain. 
Or serve they as a flowery verge to bind 
The fluid skirts of that same watery cloud, 
Lest it again dissolye, and shower the earth? 
Milton, P. L., xi. 883. 
2. Hence, to wet copiously with water or other 
liquid in the form of spray or in drops: as, to 
shower plants from a watering-pot; to, shower 
one’s head in bathing; to shower a convict as 
a punishment.— 3. To discharge in a,shower; 
pour down copiously and rapidly; bestow lib- 
erally; distribute or scatter in abundance. 
Once more 


I shower a welcome on ye. 
Shak., Hen, VIIL., Ἱ. 4. 63. 


ο We shower’d. darts 
Upon them, but in vain ; they reach’d their ships. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 4. 


On their naked limbs the flowery roof 

Shower'd roses. Milton, P. L., iv. 773. 
II. intrans. To rain in showers; fall as a 

shower: as, tears showered down his cheeks. 
Sir, all the accumulations of honour showre down upon 
you. Brome, Northern Lass, v. 2. 

Before me shower’d the rose in flakes. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
shower? (sho’ér), η. [Also, archaically, shewer; 
< ME. shewer, schewer, a shower, a looking-glass, 
< AS. scedwere, a looker, spy, < scedwian, look, 
see, show: see showl!, For the sense ‘looking- 
glass,’ ef. OHG. scicar, sciichar, a looking-glass: 
see under show1.] 1. One who or that which 
shows or exhibits. In Scots law, showers in jury 
causes are two κ 5 by the court, usually on the 
suggestion of the parties, to accompany the jurors when 


a view of the property which the cause relates to is al- 
lowed. See viewer. 


It [the star of Bethlehem] schon to the schepherdes a 
schewer of blisse. Piers Plowman (B), xii. 153. 


To check this, the mayor was commanded, if any such 
reports or writings got abroad, to examine as to the first 
showers and utterers thereof, whom, when found, he was 
to commit to prison and sharply to punish, as an example 
to others. J. Gairdner, Richard TIL., vi. 


2+. A looking-glass; a mirror. 


He made a brasun lauatorye, with his foot, of the shew- 


ers of wymmen. Wyclif, Ex. xxxviii. 8. 


He puttyth in hys pawtener 
A kerchyf and a comb, 
A shewer, and coyf 
To bynd with hys loks. 
Poem on the Times of Edwd. 11. (ed. Hardwick), st. 16. 


shower-bath (shou’ér-bath),-».. 1. A bath in 
which water is showered upon the person from 
above.— 2. An apparatus for pouring a shower 
of water upon the body. 

showeriness (shou’ér-i-nes); κ. The state of 
being showery. σοι 

showerless (shou’ér-les), a, [< shower! + -less.] 
Without showers. 
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Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime. 
Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, i. 


showery (shou’ér-i), a. [« showerl, n., + -y1.] 
1. Raining in showers; abounding with fre- 
quent falls of rain. 


Murranus came from Anxur’s showery height. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 423). 


2. Like a shower; frequent or abounding, like 
the drops in a shower. 
Dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine. 
Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 


showfullyt(sh6’ful-i), adv. [<*showful (<show1] 
+ -ful) + -ly?.] Gaudily; showily. 

The Torch-bearers habits were likewise of the Indian 
garb, but more strauagant than those of the Maskers; all 
showfully garnisht with seueral-hewd fethers, 

Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple and —* 

{Inn. 
show-glass (sh6’glas),. 1. A glass in which 
something is seen; a mirror; especially, amagic 
mirror, or a glass in which things not present 
are made to appear.— 2, A show-case. 
The maid, who views with pensive air 
The show-glass fraught with glitt’ring ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets. 
Cowper, Pineapple and Bee. 
showily (sho’i-li), adv. In a showy manner; 
_DOTAD AE 4 with parade. 
owlness (sh0’i-nes), η. The state of being 
showy;.pompousness; great parade. 
showing (sh0’ing),.. [Also, archaieally, shew- 
ing; < ME. shewing, schewynge, < AS. scedwung, 
verbal n. of scedwian, look, show: see show!, v.] 
1. Appearance; coming into view. 

And the child ... .. was.in the deserts till the day of his 
shewing unto Israel. Luke i. 80. 
2+. Aspect; looks. 


Thanne, al abawed in shewing, 
Anoon spak Drede, right thus seiyng. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1, 4041. 
9, A setting forth or demonstration by words: 
as, he is wrong by his own showing. 

The first remark which . . . suggests itself is that, on 
this showing, the notes at least of private banks are not 
money. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., ILL, xii. § 7. 
4+. Α warning; a prophecy. Halliwell, 

showing-off (sho’ing-6f’), n. 1. Ostentatious 
display.—2. In a specific use, technical in or- 
nithology, the peculiar actions or attitudes of 
many male birds in mating, when such are very 
marked or conspicuous; amatory antics or dis- 


play. The showing-off is a characteristic’ habit of the 
peacock, turkey, and many other gallinaceous birds (see 
cut under peafowl); of some pigeons (pouters are devel- 
oped from this trait, for example); of the bustards, in 
some of which the inflation of the neck becomes enor- 
mous; of various waders (the cut under ruff shows the 
ruff in the act); and of the sand-hill and other cranes, etc. 


showish (sh6’ish),a. [<showl +-ish1.] Showy; 
gaudy; ostentatious. [Rare.] 
They are as showish, and will look as magnificent, as if 
he was descended from the blood royal. 
Swift, Bickerstaff Papers. 
showman (shé’man), ”.; pl. showmen (-men). 
[ς showl + man.] One who exhibits a show, 
especially the proprietor of a traveling exhibi- 
tion. 
shown (shén). A past participle of show1. 
show-place (sh6’plas), ». 1. A place for pub- 
Ίο exhibitions.— 2, A gymnasium (which see). 
[Rare.] . 
The common show-place where they exercise. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 6, 19. 
show-room (sho’rém), απ. 1. A room or apart- 
ment in which a show is exhibited. 


The dwarf kept the gates of the show-room. Arbuthnot. 


2. A room or apartment, as in a warehouse, 
where goods are displayed to the best advantage 
to attract purchasers; or, in a hotel, an apart- 
ment set aside for the use of commercial tray- 
elers, in which they can exhibit samples to their 
customers. 
Miss Knag darted hastily up stairs with a bonnet in 
each hand, and presented herself in the show-room. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xviii. 
show-stone (sh0’stdn), ». A polished quartz 
erystal serving as a magic mirror in certain in- 
cantations. 
Among these [Dr. Dee’s magical apparatus] was a show- 


stone, or an angelical mirror, placed on a pedestal... . 
E. K.; looking into the showstone, said, ‘‘I see a garland 


show-u 


shragt (shrag),.w. ¢. 


shraggert (shrag"ér), Ne 


shrapnel 


(sho’up), ». Exposure of something 
concealed, as a fraud or an absurdity, to ridi- 
cule or animadversion. [Collogq.] 

We can forgive Samuel Johnson the mode he adopted 
of expressing his apprehensions of Foote’s satire, because 
it was immediate, and treading closely on the heels of a 
threatened show up. , 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. lxxvii. 
show-window (sh6’win’d6), π. A window in 
a shop arranged for the display of goods. 
showy (sh0’i), a. [< show] + -yl.] 1. Making 
a show or striking appearance; gay;. brilliant; 
gaudy; effective. 
The men would make a present of everything that was 


rich and showy to the women whom they most admired. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 434. 


In Europe our golden-rod is cultivated in the flower- 
gardens, as well it might be. The native species is found 
mainly in woods, and is much less showy than ours. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XX. 100. 
2. Given to show or display; ostentatious. 


The effect of “moral” interests appears in habits with- 
out which the scholar or artist is not properly free for his 
work, nor exempt from the temptation to be showy instead 
of thorough in it. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 148. 

She was so used now to the ways of the Italians, and 
their showy affection, it was hard for her to realize that 
people could be both kind and cold. 

' Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 135. 


Showy orchis. See Orchis, 2.=Syn. Gorgeous, magnifi- 
cone sumptuous, pompous, grand, flashy, glaring, garish, 
ressy. 


show-yard (sho’yiird),”. An inclosure for the 
exhibition of horses, stock, machinery, or other 
large objects at a show. 

The railway was pitched down, so to speak, anyhow in 
the showyard. The Engineer, UX VIII. 13. 
’ The great agricultural societies . . . began . . . to offer 
prizes at their shows for milch cows and dairy produce, 
and to exhibit a working dairy in the showyard. 

Quarterly Rev., ΣΤΥ. 298. 

shrab(shrab), ». [« Hind. shardb, wine, spiritu- 

ous liquor, < Ar. sharab: see shrub2, sherbet.] 
Sherbet; hence, wine or spirits. 

“Of what caste are you?” asked an Englishman of a 
native of India. ΟΠ,” replied the native, ‘I’m a Chris- 
tian —I take brandy shrab and get drunk, like you.” 

Nature, XX XVIII. 269. 


When I tasted the brandy, he said it was Shrab (the 
general name for wine and spirits). . 
Proc, Soc. Psych. Research, ΤΙ. 20. 
pode. (shrag),. [< ME. schragge, an assibi- 
lated: form of scrag!.] 1. Something lopped 
off τα clipping; especially, a twig. [Prov. Eng. ] 
**Yar brum owt ta ha’ fine shrags.” This was said to a 
man about to dress recently thrashed barley for market. 
The clippings of live fences. Moor, Suffolk Words. 
2. Arag; a jagged piece. 
With flatte ferthynges the freke was floreschede alle over, 
Many schredys and schragges at his Αλ. hynnges. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T.'8.), 1. 3474. 
[Also dial. shreg, shrig >< 
ME. schraggen ; <shrag,n.] Toclip; lop; shred; 
also, to ornament with tags or shreds. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 448, 
A red hod on hir heved, shragid al of shridis, 


With a riche riban gold be-gon. 
MS. Arund, Coll. Arm., 27, 1. 130. (Halliwell.) 


To shrag trees, arbores putare. Baret. 


[ς ΜΕ. schreggare ; < 
shrag, Ό.ν. + -erl.] One who lops; one who 
trims trees. Huloet. 
shram (shram), v. ¢t [An assibilated form of 
*scram, var. of *scrim, scrimp: see scrimp.] 
To eause to shrink or shrivel, as with cold; 
benumb. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
shrank (shrangk). A preterit of shrink. 
shrap! (shrap), ». [Origin obscure.] A thicket. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] . 
shrap? (shrap), .. Same as scrap. 
You fell, like another dove, by the most chaffy shrap 
that ever was set before the eyes of winged fowl. 
Bp. Bedell, Letters (1620), p. 339. 


Setting silver lime twigs to entangle young gentlemen, 
and casting foorth silken shraps to catch woodcocks. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 15. 
shrape (shrap), ο. ¢ and 4. κ ME. shrapen, 
an assibilated form of scrapel,q.v.] 11. To 
serape. 
For lat a dronken daffe in a dyke falle 


And Shame shrapeth his clothes and his shynes wassheth. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 423. 


Herly in the morowe to shrapyn in the vale, 
To fynde my dyner amonge the wormes smale. 
Lydgate, The Chorle and the Bird. 
2. To scold. 


[ Prov. Eng.] 


of white rose-buds about the border of the stone; theybe Shrapnel (shrap’nel),. [Named after the Brit- 


well opened, but not full out.” 
1. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 296, 298. 


showtet, υ. and η. A Middle English spelling 
of shout. 


ish Gen. Shrapnel (died 1842).] A shell filled 
with bullets and a small bursting-charge just 
sufficient to split it open and release the bullets 
atany given point, generally about 80 yards be- 





shrapnel 


fore reaching the object aimed at. After the 
explosion of the shell, the bullets and frag- 
ments fly onward ina shower.— Boxer shrapnel, 
a cylindrical iron shell, interiorly grooved, lined with pa- 
per filled with balls and rosin, carrying a bursting-charge 
in a tin chamber at the base, and having a wooden head 
overlaid with sheet-iron. The charge is connected with 
a fuse in an iron tube, 


shreadt, v.t. An obsolete form of shred. 

shread-head(shred’hed),n. [For*shred-head(?): 
see shred and head.| In areh., same as jerkin- 
head. Imp. Dict. 

shred (shred), v. t.; pret. and pp. shred (some- 
times shredded), ppr. shredding. [Early mod. E. 
alsoshread ; < MK. shreden, schreden (pret. shred, 
schred, schredde, pp. schred, schrede), < AS. scred- 
dian (pret. *screddode) (in comp. be-screddian), 
orig. strong, *screddan (pret. *scredéd), cut up, 
shred (> screddung, shredding, and scredde, a 
shred), = OFries. skréda = MD. schrooden, 
schrooijen, shred, clip, = MLG. schroden, schra- 
den, scroden = OHG. scrdétan, MHG. schroten, 
hew, cut, lop,G. schroten, cut, saw, gnaw, nibble, 
bruise, grind, = Dan. skraae, cut, lop; not re- 
corded in Goth. Hence shred, n., screed, and 
ult. shroud}, scroll, scrow. Cf. AS. scrudnian, 
OHG. scroton, investigate, L. scrutari, investi- 
gate: see scrutiny.| 1. Tocutor tear intosmall 
pieces; also, to cut or tear pieces from. 

Wortes, or othere herbes times ofte, 


The whiche she shredde and seeth for hir living. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 171. 


One... found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild 
gourds his lap full, and came and shred them into the pot 
of pottage. 2 Ki. iv, 39. 


This sword shall shred thee as small unto the grave 
As minced meat for a pie. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 3. 
2. To tear into pieces, either small and irreg- 
ular, or long in proportion to their width; tear 
into ragged. bits, scraps, or strips: as, to shred 
old linen.—8. To prune; lop; trim, as a pole 
or a hedge. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Then they lerned to shred their vynes, and they lerned 
to plant and graffe their olyues. 
A, Golding, tr. of Justin, fol. 178. 


The superfluous and wast sprigs of vines, being cut and 
shreaded off, are called sarmenta. 


Withals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 108. 
shred (shred), . [Also screed, an unassibilated 
form, known chiefly in a differentiated sense; 
< ME. shrede, schrede, schread, < AS. scredde, 
a piece, strip, shred, = OF ries. skred, schred 
= MD. schroode = MLG. schréde, schrdde, a 
piece cut off, = OHG. serét, acut, MHG. schrot, 
a cut, stroke, wound, a piece cut or sawed off, 
G. schrot, apiece, shred, block, = Icel. skrjédhr, 
a shred, = Dan. skrot, rubbish; from the (orig. 
strong) verb: see shred, v. Shred also appears 
in the forms sereed and scrow, the latter from 
LG. through OF .: see screed, scrow, scroll.) 1. 
A bit, scrap, fragment, rag, or strip made. by 
cutting or tearing up something: used specifi- 

eally of cloth or list for nailing up plants. 
Schrede, or clyppynge of clothe or other thynge, Scis- 
sura, presegmen. Prompt. Parv., p. 448. 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

A king of shreds and. patches. 
{ο WShak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 102. 
He munched a shred of toast, and was off by the omni- 
bus to chambers. Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, iii. 
2. Figuratively, a bit; a particle; also, some- 
thing that is like a scrap or fragment in being 
worn or valueless, or in having a forlorn ap- 
pearance. 


That poor shred [a tailor] 
Can bring more to the making up of a man 
Than can be hoped from thee ; pind art his creature. 
Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, iii. 1. 


There was not a shred of evidence against his client, and 
he appealed to the magistrates to discharge him at once. 
H. Smart, Struck Down, x. 


The cockroach has retained some shreds of reputation 

by eating mosquitoes. 
P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 203, 
shred-cock (shred’kok), n. The fieldfare, a 
thrush, Turdus pilaris. C, Swainson. [Loeal, 


Eng. ] 

shredding (shred’ing),m. [< ME. schredynge, 
schridyng, < AS. sereddung, verbal n. of *sered- 
dan, screddian, cut, shred: see shred, v.] 1. 
The act of tearing or cutting into shreds; also, 
the act of pruning or clipping, 

Schredynge, of trees and other lyke, sarmentacio, sarcu- 
lacio. Prompt. Parv., p. 448. 
2. That which is shred; a ragged strip; afrag- 
ment; a scrap. 

Yet many things in it [our form of prayer] they say are 
amiss; ... it hath a number of short cuts or shreddings 
which may be better called wishes than prayers. 

Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 27. 
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3. pl. In carp., short, light pieces of timber 
fixed as bearers below a roof, forming a straight 
line with the upper side of the rafters. Also 
called furrings. 
ptt wtp So (shred’ing-nif),. A pruning- 
nife. | 
shreddy (shred’i), a. [ς shred + -yl.] Con- 
sisting of shreds; torn into shreds; ragged. 
Small bits of shreddy matter fall to the bottom of the 
vessel,. J. 1. Nichols, Fireside Science, p. 24. 
shred-pie (shred’pi), ». Minee-pie: so called 
from the shredding or thin shaving of the in- 
gredients. [Eng.] , 
Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best, 


Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest. 
Tusser, Christmas Husbandly Fare. 


In winter there was the luxury of a shredpie, which is a 
coarse north country edition of the pie abhorred by puri- 


tans, Southey, The Doctor, viii.. (Davies.) 
shreek}}, v. An obsolete spelling of shriek. 
shreek?2 (shrék), n. Same as shrike?. 


shreetalam, shreetaly (shré’ta-lam, -li),”. [E. 
Ind.] The talipot-palm, Corypha umbraculifera. 
shrew! (shré), n.anda. [Formerly also shrow; 
ς ME. shrew, shrewe, schrewe, shrowe, also unas- 
sibilated screwe, wicked, evil, as a noun a wick- 
ed person (the shrewe, the evil one, the devil), < 
AS. *scredwa, a wicked person, found only in 
another sense, scredwa, a shrew-mouse (see 
shrew2); both supposed to mean lit. ‘biter’ 
(the bite of a shrew-mouse was formerly con- 
sidered venomous), ¢+/ skru, cut, seen in shred 
and shroudl, For the later use of the noun as 
an adj., and the still later extension of the adj. 
with pp. suffix -ed2, -d2, in shrewd, ef, wicked, 
which has a similar history in these respects. 
Cf. serew2, a doublet. of shrewl,] I, n. 1+. A 
wicked or evil person; a malignant person. 
And alle that worche with wronge wenden hij shulle 


After her deth day and dwelle with that shrewe [Satan]. 
2 Piers Plowman (B), i. 127. 
For unto shrewes joye it is and ese 
To have her [their] felawes in peyne and disese. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 193. 
The wickid aungil bad him be boold 
To calle bothe fadir & modir schrewis, 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 60. 


2. A woman of a perverse, violent, or malig- 
nant temper; a scold; a termagant. 


Shrews.,.. « cannot otherwise ease their cursed hearts 
but by their own tongues and their neighbours’ ears, 
6. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 


The man had got a shrew for his wife, and there could 
be no quiet in the house with her. Sir R. I’ Estrange. 


3+. An evil thing; a great danger. 


Than seide Dodinell the sauage that it were a shrewe to 
go, for in this foreste is noon rescettes, and oure horse 
sholde dyen for the faute and for hungir. 

Merlin (£. E. T. 8.), iii. 568. 


4+. A planet of evil or malignant aspect or in- 
fluence. 


That he be nat retrograd, ne combust, ne joigned with 
no shrewe in the same signe: Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 5. 


II.+ a. Wicked; evil; ill-natured; unkind. 


Yet was he to me the moste shrewe, 
That feele I on my ribbes al by rewe. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 505. 


shrew! (shré), ο. t.. [ς ME. schrewen, ssrewen, 
make evil, curse, < schrewe, an evil person: see 
shrewl, n. Cf. beshrew and shrewd.) 1+. Το 
make evil; deprave. 
Schrewyn, pravo. 
2. To curse; beshrew. 


O vile proude cherl, I shrewe his face. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 525. 


Shrew me 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king’s in Europe. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 3. 147. 


shrew? (shré),n. [<ME.*shrewe,< AS. scredwa, 
the shrew-mouse: supposed to mean lit. ‘biter’: 
see shrewl. Cf. G. dial. schermaus, a mole, < 
scheren (= E. shear), cut, + maus = E, mouse. ] 
A small insectivorous mammal of the genus 


Sorex or family Soricidz; a shrew-mouse. They 
are all small, greatly resembling mice in size, form, color, 
and general appearance (whence the name shrew-mouse), 
but belong to a different order (Insectivora, not Rodentia). 
They may be distinguished at a glance by the long sharp 
snout. They are widely distributed, chiefly in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and the species are numerous, of several 
different genera, particularly Sorex, which contains more 
than anyother. The little animals are very voracious, and 
devour great quantities of insects and worms; but there 
is no foundation in fact for the vulgar notion that shrews 
are poisonous, or for any other of the popular supersti- 
tions respecting these harmless little creatures. The 
shrews have usually a musky odor, due to the secretion 
of some special subcutaneous glands with which they are 
provided, and in some of the larger kinds this scent 18 
very strong. Among the shrews are the most diminutive 
of all mammals, with the head and body less than 2 inches 


Prompt. Parv., p. 449. 


shrewd 


long ; others are two or three times as large as this. The 
common shrew of Europe is Sorex vulgaris. The common- 








Common European Shrew (Sorex vulgaris). 


est in the United States is a large short-tailed species, 
Blarina brevicauda. The teeth of shrews are generally 
chestnut or reddish- 

black, but some Foe a st 
shrews. are _ white- 

toothed, as those of 
the genus Crocidu- 
γα; some are aquatic, 
as the oared or oar- 
footed shrew, Cros- 
sopus fodiens of Eu- 
rope, and Neosorex 
palustris of North 
America. The name 
is extended, with a 
qualifying term, to 
related animals of a 
different family, as 
the shrew-moles and. 
desmans. See shrew-mole, elephant-shrew, marsh-shrew, 
mole-shrew, musk-shrew, squirrel-shrew, water-shrew, and 
cuts under Blarina, desman, Petrodromus, Ptilocercus, 
Rhynehocyon, and Tupaia. . 

Museragno [It.], a kinde of mouse called a shrew, deadlie 
to other beasts if he bite them, and laming any bodieif he 
but touch them, of which that curse came, I beshrew thee. 

. Florio, 1598. 

In Italy the hardy shrews are venomous in their biting. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii: 58. 

Broad-nosed shrew, the common Sorex platyrhinus of 
North America.—Ciliated shrew, Crocidura suaveolens, 
a very diminutive shrew of southern Europe.— House 
shrew, Crocidura aranea, of parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.—Indian shrew, the musk-shrew.— Oared or 
oar-footed shrews, aquatic shrews, of the genera Cros- 
sopus and Neosorex. See def.—Rat-tailed shrew, the 
musk-shrew.—Short-tailed shrew, any species of the 
American genus Blarina, specifically B. brevicauda, 

shrew-ash (shr6é’ash), . An ash-tree into a 
hole in the body of which a‘shrew-mouse has 
been plugged alive. Its twigs or branches, when ap- 
plied to the limbs of cattle, were formerly supposed to 
give them immediate relief from the pains they endured 
from a shrew-mouse haying run over them. . 

shrewd (shréd), a. [Early mod. E. also shrowd ; 
ς ME. shrewed, schrewed, schrewid, depraved, 
wicked, lit. ‘accursed,’ pp. of schrewen, curse, 
beshrew: see shrewl. Cf. cursed, curst, former- 
ly used in the sense of ‘having a violent tem- 
per’; cf. also wicked1. For the partial elevation 
of sense from ‘cursed’ through ‘mischievous, 
cunning,’ to ‘astute, sagacious,’ ef. pretty, 
which has passed from ‘tricky, cunning,’ to 
‘fine, beautiful.’] 11. Evil; accursed; malig- 
nant; wicked. 


God shal take veniaunce on alle swiche preestes, 
Wel harder and grettere on suche shrewede faderes, 
Than euere he dude on Ophni and Finees, 
Piers Plowman, (0), i, 122. 
Helle repreued tho the deuel sathan, 
And horribli gan him dispice; 
“To me thou art a schrewide captayn, 
A combrid wretche in cowardise.” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. Β.), p. 58. 
If aman be good and doth or seith a thing to good en- 
tente, the bakbiter wol turne al thilke goodnesse up-so- 
doun to his shrewed entente. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


There are shrewd books with dangerous Frontispices set 
sale. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 24. 


ο). Having a curst temper; scolding; vixenish; 
shrewish. 49 
Thowe shalte bettyr chastise a shrode wyfe with myrthe 
then with strokes or smytyng, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 30. 
As curstand shrewd » 
As Socrates’ Xantippe. 

Shak.; T. of the 8., i. 2. 70. 
3+. Annoying; mischievous; vexatious; trou- 
blesome; malicious. a 

He may do his ennemy a scherewd turne and never far 


the warse in hys howsholde, ner the lesse men abowthe 
hym. ο Paston Letters, 1. 297. 


An ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden. 
Bacon, Wisdom for a Man’s Self (ed. 1887). 


Byrlady, a shrewd business and a dangerous! 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iii. 2. 


Ye State was much offended, and his father suffered a 
shrowd check, and he had order to apprehend him for it. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 150. 
4. Sharp; keen; biting; harsh. 


To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown. 
Shak., Rich. IL. , iii. 2, 59. 


ο TH ldee 





American Water-sShrew (Weosorex 
; palustris). 





shrew-footed (shré‘fut’ed), a. 
shrewheadt, 7. 


shrewish (shré’ish), a. 











shrewd 


While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ me. 
Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 


The sky is harsh, and the sea shrewd and salt. 
D. G. Rossetti, Ruggiero and Angelica. 
5. Sly; cunning; artful; spiteful. 
Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 


Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Goodfellow. Shak., Μ. N. D., ii. 1. 33. 


Is he shrewd and unjust in his dealings with others? 
vuth, Sermons, vi. 
6. Astute; sagacious; discriminating; discern- 
ing; smart; sharp: as, a shrewd man of the 
world. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere. 
Cowper, Task, Υ. 495. 
Shrewd was the good St. Martin; he was famed 
For sly expedients and devices quaint. 
Bryant, Legend of St. Martin. 
7. Indicating shrewdness; due to shrewdness; 
involving or isplaying sagacity or astuteness: 
as, a shrewd remark; a shrewd face. 
I know not what he said; but I have a shrewd guess 
what he thought. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 
We desire to learn Sydney Smith’s opinion on any mat- 
ter of public interest, . . . because we know it will gener- 
ally be shrewd, honest, independent. 
Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 140. 
A shrewd manyt, a great number. 
Cast. He threw twice twelve. 
Cred. By ’r lady, a shrewd many. 


Cartwright, Ordinary. (Nares.) 


= 5. Artful, Sly, etc. (see cunning!), wily, subtle.— 
6. Tale Keen, etc. (see acute), discerning, penetrating, 
litic, ingenious, , 
ewdly (shréd’li), adv. [Early mod. E. also 
shrowdly, shroudly, shroadly ; < ME. shrewedly, 
shrewdely: see shrewd and -ly2.] In a shrewd 
manner. (at) Accursedly; wickedly. 

Were it not better that we went alle to dye with good 
herte in the servise of oure lorde. .. tham to dye as 
cowardes shrewdely oon with-oute a-nother? 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 313. 
(ot) Mischievously ; injuriously ; maliciously; ill. 
What, lo, my cherl, lo, yet how shrewedly 
Unto my confessour to day he spak. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 696, 
This practice [artifice] hath most shrewdly pass’d upon 
thee. Shak., 'l'. Ν., v. 1. 360, 
(c) Sharply; keenly; severely. 
Ham. The air bites shrewdly. It is very cold. 
Hor. It isa nipping aud an eager air. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 1. 

I knew one shrewdly gor’d by a Bull. 

Dampier, Voyages, ΤΙ. ii. 99. 
(d) Astutely ; in a discerning or discriminating manner ; 
sagaciously. 

The aforesaid author observes very shrewdly that, hav- 
ing no certain ideas of the terms of the proposition, it is 
to him a mystery. Waterland, Works, I. 219. 


shrewdness (shréd’nes), n. [< ME. schrewdnes, 


shrewednesse, schrewidnesse ; < shrewd + -ness.] 
1. The state or quality of being shrewd. (at) 


Badness; wickedness ; iniquity. 


Thanne Mede for here mysdedes to that man kneled, 
And shroue hire of hire shrewednesse. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 44. 


Thoughte I, as greet.a fame han shrewes — 
Thogh hit be naught —for shrewednesse, 
As gode folk han for godenesse. 
haucer, House of Fame, 1. 1853. 
(0) Sagaciousness ; astuteness; sharpness: as, a man of 
great shrewdness and penetration. 
Her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 69. 
Not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither pom le of lies. 

ennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2+. A company or group (of apes). [An old 
hunting term. ] 

When beasts went together in companies, there was 
said tobe... a shrewdness of apes. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 
=Syn. 1. (0) See shrewd. 

Having feet 

like those of a shrew: as, the shrew-footed urop- 

sile, Uropsilus soricines. 

[ME. schreuhede; < shrewl + 

-head.]. Wickedness. arly Eng. Poems (ed. 

Furnivall), xxiv. 31. (Stratmann.) 

[< shrew1 + -ish1.] 
Having the qualities of a shrew; given to ex- 
hibitions of ill temper; vixenish: applied to 
women. 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 2. 
Puppet toa father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
shrewishly (shri’ish-li), adv. In a shrewish 
manner; with scolding or rating. 


He speaks very shrewishly. Shak., Τ. N., i. 5. 170, 


shrieker (shré’kér), 7. 


shrievalty (shré’val-ti), n. 
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shrewishness (shré’ish-nes), n, The character 
ot being shrewish; the conduct of a shrew. 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness, 
I am aright maid for my cowardice. 
’ hak., Μ. N. D., iii. 2. 801. 
shrew-mole (shré’m6l), n. A North American 
insectivorous mammal of either of the genera 
Scalops and Scapanus. The shrew-moles are the char- 
acteristic moles of North America, outwardly resemblin 
very closely the true Old World moles, but distinguishe 
by technical characters of the dentition, etc. The com- 
mon shrew-mole of the United States is Scalops opietee Us; 
others are Townsend's, Scapanus townsendi, and the hairy- 
tailed, Parascalops breweri. See cut under Scalops.— 
Buvery shrew-mole, a variety of the common shrew- 
mole, Scalops aquaticus machrinus, of a lustrous light 
color, common on the prairies of the western United 


States. 

shrew-mouse (shré’mous), n. [< shrew? + 
mouse.} The common shrew of Europe; any 
small true shrew, like a mouse. See cuts under 
shrew2, 

shrew-struck (shré‘struk), a. Poisoned by a 
shrew; smitten with a malady which a shrew 
was superstitiously supposed to impart by its 
bite or even its touch. 

If a child was scalded, a tooth ached, a piece of silver 
was stolen, a heifer shrew-struck, a pig bewitched, a young 
Camsel crost. in love, Lucy [a ‘t white witch’ ] was called 
in, and Lucy foundaremedy. Kingsley, Westward Ho, iv. 

shxicht, v.and π. A Middle English form of 
shriek. 

shridet (shrid), ο. t. [< ME. schryden; a var. 
of shred or shroud3.|. To hew or lop (wood). 

Hooke to hewe wode, or schrydynge [var. hoke to hev 
with woode, or schraggynge], sirculus [ναν. sarculus]. 

Prompt. Parv., p. 242. 
shriefet, η. An obsolete form of sheriff. 
shriek (shrak), v. [Early mod. E. also shrike, 

schryke; ς ME. shriken, shryken, schriken, skrik- 
en, scriken (pret. schriked, skriked, skryked, 
schrykede, also shrighte, shryghte), < Teel. skrik- 
ja, shriek (found only in sense of ‘titter’) (ef. 
skrekja, shriek), = Sw. skrika = Dan. skrige, 
shriek; cf. Gael. sgreach = W. ysqgrechio, shriek, 
scream. The word also appears as shrikel, 
screak, screech, q.v. As with other words de- 
noting sounds, it was regarded as more or less 
imitative, and suffered variation.] 1. intrans. 
To utter a sharp, shrill ery; ery out more or less 
convulsively, at a pitch above that of a scream, 
as in great and sudden fright, in horror, or in 
extreme pain: used sometimes, by hyperbole, 
of laughter. 
Shrighte Emelyn and howleth Palamon. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1959. 
Therwithal they shrykede and they houped. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 580. 

Downe in her lap she hid her face, and lowdly shright. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. viii. 32. 
It was the owl that shriek’'d. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 3. 

I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 247. 

ΤΙ. trans. To utter with a shriek or a shrill 
wild ery. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly Owle, 
Shrieking his balefull note. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 83. 
Berkley, whose fair seat hath been famous long, 
Let thy sad echoes shriek a deadly sound. 


Drayton, Barons’ Wars, v. 67. 
shriek (shrék), m. [Early mod. E. also shrike, 
ς ME. shrike (= Sw. skrik, skri = Dan. skrig); 
from the verb.] A sharp, shrill outcry: as, the 
shriek of a whistle; shrieks of laughter. See 
shriek, v. 

Whi made the childe this shrize? wilt thow sleue it? 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i: 15. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 
With drery shriekes did also her bewray. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 80. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast 
When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their last. 
Pope, R. of the L., iii. 157. 
=Syn. Screech, etc. See scream. 
[= Sw. skrikare; as 
shriek + -erl.] 1. One who shrieks. 
Again — the shrieking charmers— how they rend 
The gentle air — the shriekers lack a friend. 
Crabbe, Tales of the Hall, vii. (Richardson.) 
2. The bar-tailed godwit, Limosa lapponica. 
fLoeal, Eng. ] 
shriek-owl (shrék’oul), ». 1. A sereech-owl. 
—2. The swift, Cypselus apus. (Local, Eng.] 
shrieval (shré’val), a. [<shrievel + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a sheriff. 
Chaste were his cellars, and his shrieval board 
The grossness of a city feast abhorr’d. 
den, Abs. and Achit., i. 618. 


[Formerly also 
shrivalty, shrevalty (also later sheriffalty); < late 


shright 
ME. shrevaltee; < shrievel + arty] 1. The 
office or jurisdiction of a sheriff. Arnold’s 


Chron., p. 42. 


It was ordained by statute 28 Edw. I., ο. 8, that the 
le should have election of sheriffs in every shire where 

e shrievalty is not of inheritance. 
lackstone, Com., I. ix, 


Spenser . . . was recommended in a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth for the shrievalty of the county of Cork. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 24 ser., p. 152, 
2. The period during which the office of sheriff 
is held. 
For the twelve Sessions, during his Shrievalty. 
Brome, Antipodes, iii. 2, 

That £1000 fine which was imposed upon him [Sir Wal- 
ter Long] in the Star Chamber, for absence out of his coun- 
ty in time of shrievalty. 

Court and Times of Charles I., ΤΙ. 162. 
shrieve!t (shrév),. [Also shriefe; a contracted 
form of sheriff (ME. shirreve, etc.): see sheriff1.] 
A sheriff. 
Mayors and shrieves may yearly fill the stage: 
A king’s or poet’s birth doth sak an age. ne 
B. Jonson, New Inn, Epil. 
Now mayors and shrieves all hush’d and satiate lay. 
Pope, Dunciad, i. 91. 
shrieve*t, v. An obsolete form of shrivel. 
shrift (shrift),. [< ME. shrift, shryft, schrift, 
schryft, ς AS. scrift, confession or absolution 
(= Icel. skript = Sw. skrift = Dan. skrifte, con- 
fession, absolution; ef. OHG. scrift, MHG. G. 
schrift, a writing: see script), ς scrifan, shrive: 
see shrivel.] 1. The penitential act of confes- 
sion to a priest, especially in the case of a dy- 
ing penitent. 

No receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to 
whom you may impart . .. whatsoever lieth upon the 
heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887). 
Address you to your εγώ)... 
And be yourself; for you must die. 
Rowe, Jane Shore, iv. 1. 
2. Absolution received after confession; par- 
don. 
Enuye with heuy herte asked after schrifte, 
And carefullich mea culpa he comsed to shewe. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 76. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift : 
Kiddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 
hak., R. and J., ii. 8. 56. 
3. The priestly act of confessing and absolv- 
ing a penitent. 
In shrift, in prechynge is my diligence. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 110. 

Call your executioner, and off with Barnardine’s head; 
I will give him a present shri/t, and advise him for a bet- 
ter place. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2, 223. 
In shrift. (a) In confession. 

Yet I have call’d my conscience to confession, 


And every syllable that might offend 
I have had in shrift. 


Fletcher and another, Love’s Pilgrimage, i. 2. 

(ot) Figuratively, in strict confidence; as if in confession. 
But sweete, let this be spoke in shrift, so was it spoke to 
me. Warner, Albion’s Eng., xii. 18. (Nares.) 


Short shrift, the infliction of punishment without delay : 
implying execution shortly after condemnation, as leaving 
little time for confession and absolution. 


shrift (shrift), v. {. [= Icel. skripta = Sw. 
skrifta = Dan. skrifte, give shrift, shrive; 
from the noun. ] o confess and absolve; 
shrive. [Rare.] 

I saw a gray Frier shrift a faire Gentlewoman, which I 
. - » mention because it was the first shrifting that ever 
1 saw. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 44. 


shrift-father (shrift’fii’ruér), m. [< ME. shrift- 


Sader, schrift-fader (= Sw. Dan. skriftefader) ; 
< shrift + father.] A father confessor. 
I shrewe thise shrifte-fadres everychoon. 
: Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 144. 
How and where he doth that synne, 
To hys schryffader he mote that mynne. 
J. Myre, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 233. 
And virgin nuns in close and private cell, 
Where (but shrift fathers) never mankind treads, 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem, xi. 9. 


shrigt (shrig), v. ¢ [Prob.a var. of shrug.] To 


contract; reduce, as by pruning or thinning. 


Atticus is of opinion That the shaddow of elmes is 
one of the thickest and most hurtful: . . . marie, if the 
braunches thereof, or of any tree within-forth, be shrigged 
(constricte), I thinke that the shade will doe no harme at 
all. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 12. (Richardson.) 


Those of the other hoped, if all men were shrigged of 
their goods, and left bare, they should live in safetie, grew 
at length to open proscriptions and hanging of silly inno- 
cent persons. : 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


shright+, An obsolete preterit of shriek. 
shrighti, η. 


[ς ME. shright; < shriek or shrike, 
pret. shright.] Shrieking; sobbing. 

With brokyn vois, al hors for shright, eyde 

To Troylus thise ilke wordes veyed a 
haucer, Troilus, iv. 1147. 


shright 
That with their piteous.cryes, and yelling shrightes, 
They made the further shore resounden wide. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 57. 
shrike!t,v.andm. An obsolete form of shriek. 
shrike? (shrik),». [Also shreek; < ME. *shrike, 

ς AS. seric, a shrike or thrush (glossed by L. 
turdus), = Icel. skrikja, a shrike (butcher-bird), 
so called from its ery: see shrikel, v. Cf. shrite, 
athrush.} 1. A dentirostral oscine passerine 
bird of the family Laniidz, having a notably 
strong hooked and toothed bill, and of actively 
redaceous nature; a butcher-bird; a nine- 
iller; a wood-chat. The ... are very numerous, 
and are found in most parts of the world. The most char- 
acteristic habit of these birds—at least of those of the 
genus Lanius and of some allied genera—is to catch and 
._kill more insects, small birds, and small quadrupeds than 
they devour at once, and to impale these victims on a 
thorn or sharp twig. The great gray or cinereous shrike 
of Europe is Lanius itor, of which the corresponding 
American species is the northern butcher-bird, L. borealis. 
The loggerhead shrike of the United States is L. ludovicia- 
nus. The red-backed shrike of Europe is Lanius or En- 
neoctonus collurio (see wood-chat). See cuts under butcher- 
bird, Lanius, and Pachycephala. 
2. One of many different birds that resemble 
shrikes, or were held to belong to the genus La- 
nius. This was a Linnean genus, of amplitude and elas- 
ticity, and all the birds that were put in it used to be re- 
corded in the books as shrikes of some sort, whence many 
English phrase-names, now practically obsolete except in 
some hyphenated compounds. Among these birds were 
various thrushes, ant-thrushes of both worlds, flycatchers, 
starlings, etc. See phrases below, and bush-shrike, dron- 
go-shrike, swallow-shrike, Artamidex, Dicruridx, and Tham- 
nophiling.—Cubla shrike, Same as cubla.— Dubious 
shriket. See Scissirostrum.— Fiscal shrike, a shrike of 
the genus Fiscus, as F. collaris; a fiscal.— Fork-tailed 
shrike. See fork-tailed.—Frontal shrike, Falcunculus 
ontatus of Australia, with a strong curved and toothed 
ill, a crest, above greenish-yellow, below bright-yellow, 
the plumage also varied with black and white, the length 7 
inches.—Great northern shrike, the American butcher- 
bird, Lanius borealis.—Green s et, Leptopterus chabert 
(not a shrike)of Madagascar.— Hook-billed shrike, Van- 
ga curvirostris of Madagascar. See Vanga.—Keroula 
shriket, Tephrodornis pondicerianus (not a shrike), inhab- 
iting India and China. ‘See cut under Tephrodornis.— Ru- 
fous shrike, Vanga rufa of Madagascar. See Vanga.— 
Senegal shrike, Telephonus senegalus. See Telephonus. 
—Spotted shrike, a South American bush-shrike, Tham- 
nophilus nevius.—Thick-headed shrikes, the shrikes 
of the genus Pachycephala and related forms, sometimes 
grouped as Pachycephalinz.— Varied shrike, Laniarius 
multicolor of western Africa.—White-headed shr.ke, 
Artamia leucocephala of Madagascar. It is 74 inches long, 
and greenish-black in color, with the rump, head, and un- 
der parts white.—Yellow-browed shrike, Laniarius 
sulphureipectus, of the whole Ethiopian region. 
shrike-crow (shrik’kr6),». A bird of the genus 
Barita. Swainson. 
shrill (shril),v. [Also,b pe le ρα Se. shirl, 
also unassibilated skirl;< ME. schrillen, scrillen 
= G. schrillen, sound shrill; ef. Norw. skryla, 
skrala, ery shrilly, = Sw. skrdla = Dan. skraale, 
squall (of children); Icel. skrélta, resound 
shrilly, = AS. seralletan, ery aloud; partly from 
the adj., but mainly original, from a common 
root *skrel, *skral. See shrill, a. Cf. shill, 
shrill.] I, intrans. 1. To utter or emit a keen, 
’ piercing, high-pitched sound. 
Then gan the bagpypes and the hornes to shrill 
And shrieke aloud. Spenser, F. Q., VI. viii. 46. 


Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap. 
Lowell, Sir Launfal, i. 


The shrilling of the male [cricket] is a sexual call, made 
by raising the fore wings and rubbing them on the hind 
wings. Packard, Guide to the Study of Insects, p. 563. 


2. To sound shrilly; be shrill. 
The horrid yells and shrilling screams. 
Burke, Rev. in France. 
Idly list the shrilling lay 
With which the milkmaid cheers her way. 
Scott, Marmion, i., Int. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1. To cause to give out a shrill 
sound. 
About me leap’d and laugh’d 
The modish Cupid of the day, 
And shril/’d his tinsel shaft. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
2. To utter or produce with a shrill sound. 
How poor Andromache shriils her dolours forth! 
Shak., T. and C., v. 3. 84, 
The locust shrills his song of heat. 
Whittier, The Summons. 
shrill (shril),a.  [E. dial. (Se.) also, transposed, 
shirl; < ME. shril, schryl, schrylle = D. schril = 
LG. schrell, > G. dial. schrill, shrill; appar. from 
the verb or noun: see shrill, v.). 1. Sharp and 
piercing in sound; high and keen (somewhat 
disagreeably so) in voice or note: the common 
use of the word. 


Shyrle as ones voyse is— . . . trenchant. 
Palsgrave, L’Eclaircissement, p. 323. 
Thy small pipe 


Is as the maiden’s organ, shril/ and sound, 
And all is semblative a woman’s part. 
Shak., π Ν., i, 4, 33. 
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Some female vendor’s scream, belike 
The very shrillest of all London cries. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, vii. 
2. Emitting or capable of emitting a sharp, 
high, piercing sound. 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused. Shak., Hen. V., iii., ProL, 1. 9. 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 96. 
3. Piercing; sharp; affecting the senses sharp- 
ly or keenly; bright. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Quen glem of glodez agaynz hem elydez 


Wyth schymerynge schene ful schrylle thay [silver leaves] 
schynde. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 80. 


The Lady’s-head upon the prow 
Caught the shrill salt, and sheer’d the gale. 


Tennyson, The Voyage. 
shrill (shril), ». [< shrill, v] A keen or pier- 
eing sound. [Rare.] 

I heard a voyce, which loudly to me called, 


That with the suddein shrili [ was appalled. 
Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 581. 


You may . ... almost fancy you hear the shrill of the 
midsummer cricket. 
H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 151. 
shrill (shril), adv. [< ME. schrille, schirle; « 
shrill, α.] Ina shrill manner; shrilly. 
The hounds and horn 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 53. 
shrill-edged (shril’ejd), a. Acute, sharp, or 
piercing in sound. [Rare.] 


I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. Tennyson, Maud, i. 4. 
shrill-gorged (shril’gérjd),a. Having a gorge 
or throat that gives a shrill or acute sound; 
having a clear or high-pitched voice or note. 
Look up a-height ; the shrill-gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 58. 
shrilling (shril’ing), x. [Verbal n. of shriil, v.] 
A shrill noise or cry: as, the shrilling of the lo- 
cust. 

As if in revenge, some relative of the murdered katydid 
found its way into the room, and began its vibrant shrill- 
ing near her bed. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 37. 

shrillness (shril’nes),”. The quality of bein 
shrill; acuteness of sound; high pitch an 
sharpness or fineness of tone or voice. 


Sure, this voice is new, 
Whose shrillness, like the sounding of a bell, 
Tells me it is a woman. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 4. 


shrill-tongued CHAD bare a, Speaking in 
a high and shrill voice, 
Is she shrill-tongued or low? Shak., A.and Ο., iii. 3. 15. 
shrill-voiced (shril’voist), a. Having a shrill 
or piercing voice. 
What shrill-voiced suppliant makes this eager cry? 
Shak., Rich. IL., v. 3. 75. 
shrilly (shril’i), a. [« shrill + -y1.] Some- 
what shrill. 
Some kept up a shrilly mellow sound. 


Keats, Endymion, i. 
shrilly (shril’li), adv. [< shrill + -ly2.] Ina shrill 
manner}; acutely ; with a sharp sound or voice. 


Mount up aloft, my Muse ; and now more shrilly sing. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, II. ii. 40. 


The small philosopher . . . cries out shrilly from his 
elevation, Landor, ipicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa, 


shrimp! (shrimp), v. t. andi, [Assibilated form 


x of scrimp. Cf. shrump.] To contract; shrink. 


shrimp? (shrimp), ». [< ME. *shrimp, shrymp, 
schrymp; < *shrimp, assibilated form of scrimp, 
scanty, small: see shrimp}, v., scrimp,a.] 1.Α 
salt-water long-tailed 
ten-footed crustacean of 
the family Crangonide, 
and especially of the ge- 


nus Crangon. C. vulgarisis 
the common shrimp of Great 
Britain, about 2 inches long, 
eenish-gray dotted with 
rown, of fragile structur 
somewhat translucent, an 
esteemed a delicacy as food. 
It boils to a brown color, not 
red as is usual with crusta- 
ceans. The shrimps are close- 
ly related to prawns, and one 
of the prawns, Pandalus an- 
nulicornis, a British species, 
is often miscalled shrimp. 
The name is also extended to 
various related crustaceans. 
Among those bearing this 
name in the United States are 
some Gammarida, as Gam- 
marus fasciatus; species of 
Pandalus, as P. annulicornis, 
the deep-water shrimp, and 
:Ρ, dang, which is dried in 
California for exportation to 





Shrimp (Crangon vulgarts), 
natural size. 


shrimp? (shrimp), ο. 4. 
shrimp-chaff (shrimp’chaf), » 


shrimping (shrim’ ping), 7. 


shrimp-net (shrimp’net), 1. 


shrinal (shri’nal), a. 


shrine 


China; the river-shrimp, Palewmon ohionis; and Penzus 
brasiliensis of the Carolinas, Florida, etc. See also cut 
under Gammarus. 


Schrymp, fysche, Stingus. Prompt. Parv., p. 449. 


2. A little wrinkled person; a dwarfish crea- 
ture; a manikin: in contempt. 
We borel men been shrympes ; 


Of fieble trees ther comen wrecched ympes, 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 67. 


Alas, this is a child, a silly dwarf: 
It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 3. 23. 


Fresh-water shrimp, See 2 achat Mountebank 
ae a beach-flea or sand-hopper: so called from its 
agility. 

[< shrimp2, n.] To 
catch or fish for shrimps. 

. Refuse win- 
nowed from dried shrimps by Chinese in Cali- 
fornia, and exported to China as a fertilizer 
for tea-plants. The meat of the shrimp is an 
article of food. [California.] 


shrimper (shrim’pér), ». [ς shrimp! + -er},]! 


A person who catches shrimps; a shrimp-« 
catcher. 
The shrimpers, who wade nearly to their middle for 
hours, E. Ρ. Wright, Animal Life, p. 535. 
Fishers and shrimpers by. name, smugglers by opportu- 
nity. Harper’s Mag., LX XVI. 742. 
[Verbal n. of 
shrimp?2, v.] The occupation or business of 
catching shrimps. 
A fishing-net 
adapted to the capture of shrimps; a small- 
meshed bag-net or scoop-net with along wooden 


handle. 

[< shrine + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a shrine; containing a shrine; of 
the natureofashrine. {[1νατο.] 


There appears to have been a pagan Saxon household 
close outside the east gate of the City of Exeter, whereof 
the four daughters became Christian — two of them mar- 
tyrs, of whom one has left her name, St. Sidwell, in a 
shrinal church on the blood-stained spot. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 251. 


shrine (shrin), ». [< ME. shryne, schrin, schryne, 


seryne, < AS. scrin, an ark (used with ref. to 
the ark of the covenant), = D. schrijn = MLG. 
schrin = OHG. scrini, MHG. schrin, G. schrein 
= Ieel. skrin = Sw. Dan. skrin = OF. scrin, 
escrin (> E. serine), F. écrin = Pr. escrin = OSp. 
escrinio, escrito, a box, shrine, = It. scrigno = 
OBulg. skriniya, skrina = Serv. skrinya = Bo- 
hem. skrzhine = Pol. skrzynia, krzynia = Russ. 
skrynya, skriné = Hung. szekrény = Lith. skrine 
= Lett. skrine, skrinis, a shrine, = L. scrinium, 
a chest, box, case, letter-case, escritoire, casket, 
ML. (eceles.) a shrine; root unknown. Chest, 
box, and ark are also derived through AS. from 
L. (box ult. from Gr.); case is also derived from 
L. through F.] 1. A box; an ark; a chest. 
She [Cleopatre}]... 

Made hir subtil werkmen make a shryne 

Of alle the rubies and the stones fyne 

In al Egipte that she koude espye; and forth she fette 

This dede cors, and in the shryne it shette. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 672. 

2. A box for holding the bones of saints or 


other sacred relics; areliquary. Portable shrines 
containing relics were commonly arched boxes covered 
with precious metal, enamels, and engraving, and in 
churches were generally placed near the altar. See cut 
under monstrance. 


He [Ethelred] bestows the reliques of St. Alban ina 
shrine of Pearl and Gold. Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


Over the high altar are preserved, in a very large 
wrought shrine of massy gold, the relicks of St. Firmin, 
their patron saint. Gray, Letters, I. 18. 
Hence —3. A tomb of a canonized or other 
sacred person; the mausoleum of a saint; a 
tomb of shrine-like configuration. 

Howbeit there is a merualous fayre shryne for hym, 


wrought all of fyne whyte marble, of wonderful curyous 
and sumptuous werke. 


Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 79. 
It was a national as well as a religious feeling that drew 
great multitudes to the shrine of Becket, the first Eng- 
lishman who since the Conquest had been terrible to the 
foreign tyrants. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 
4, An altar, small chapel or temple, or other 
sacred object or place peculiarly consecrated 
to and supposed to be hallowed by the presence 
of some deity, saint, mythological hero, or other 
personality reputed sacred. See cut on follow- 
ing page, and cut under octastyle. 
For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 


which made silver shrines for [οἳ, R. V.] Diana, brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen, Acts xix. 24. 


Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Alban’s shrine, 


Within this half-hour, hath received his sight. 
hak., 2 Hen, VI, ii. 1. 68. 
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Shrine of St. Calmine, Duke of Aquitaine, in enameled and gilded 
copper; early 13th century. 
(From Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘“Dict. du Mobilier frangais.”’) 


It [sculptured relief with figure of a goddess] is in the 
form of,a small shrine (ναΐσκος [a little temple)). 
Harrison and Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. 44. 


5+. Erroneously, an image. 


From the four corners of the earth they come, 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breathing saint. 
| Shak., M. of V., ii. 7. 40. 


Hearing us praise our loves of Italy, 
. . . for feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva. 
, Shak., Cymbeline, x. 5. 164. 
6. Metaphorically, a thing or place hallowed 
and consecrated by its history or past associa- 
tions, or supposed to be the incarnation of some 
object of worship. 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Byron, The Giaour, 1. 106. 
I... worshipped at innumerable shrines of beauty. 

Willis, Florence Gray. 
7+. A charnel-house. Hollyband. (Halliwell.) 
—Bell-shrine, a cover put over a bell when it is not in 
use: an ecclesiastical u nsil, and as such usually deco- 
rated with religious emblems, especially in early Irish art. 
shrine (shrin), v. t.; pret. and pp. shrined, ppr. 
shrining. [< ME. shrynen, schrynen, enshrine, 
canonize; < shrine, n. Cf. enshrine.] 1. To 
place in a shrine; enshrine; hence, figurative- 

ly, to deify or canonize. 

Ye might be shryned for your brotelnesse, 
Bet than Dalyda, Creseide, or Candace. 

Against Women Unconstant. 


τον The Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrined in his sanctuary of heaven secure. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 672. 
2.: Το inclose in something suggestive of the 
great preciousness of what is inclosed: as, the 

jewel was shrined in a velvet casket. 

In painting her I shrined her face 
"Mid mystic trees. D. 4. Rossetti, The Portrait. 
shrink (shringk),'v.; pret. shrank and shrunk, 
pp. shrunk and shrunken(formerly also shrinked), 
ppr. shrinking. [ς ME. shrinken, schrinken, 
serinken (pret. schrank, schronk, pp. shrunken, 
shrunke), <. AS. scrincan (pret. scranc, pp. 
scruncen), contract, shrivel up (chiefly in comp. 
for-scrincan), = MD. schrinken, shrink; in cau- 
sal form OHG.. screnchan, screnken, schrenken, 
MHG. schrenken, G. schrdnken, cause to shrink, 
intr. sink, go aside; ef. Sw. skrynka, a wrinkle, 
skrynkla, wrinkle, rumple, dial. skrukka, shrink 
together, Icel. skrenkr, shrunk; prob. akin to 
shrimp}, scrimp. Cf. seringe, shrug.] I, intrans. 
1. To contract spontaneously; draw or be 
drawn into less length, breadth, or compass by 
an inherent property: as, woolen cloth shrinks 
in hot water; 8 fiaxen or hempen line shrinks 
in a humid atmosphere. 
He touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew 
that shrank. Gen. xxxii. 32, 
Water, water everywhere, 


And all the boards did shrink. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ii. 


2. To diminish; reduce. 


ο mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 150. 
Philosophy, that lean’d on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 644. 


38. Toshrivel; become wrinkled by contraction, 
as the skin. rye 


Tam a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 84. 


And shrink like parchment in consuming flame. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 266. 
4. Το draw back or retire, as from danger; re- 
coil physically, as in fear, horror, or distrust; 
sometimes, simply, to go aside. 
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But no way he saw he could so much pleasure them as 
by leaving the two friends alone, who being shrunk aside 
το the banqueting house, where the pictures were, there 
Palladius recounted unto Pyrocles his fortunate escape 
from the wreck and his ensuing adventures. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
It is shamefull for a King to boast at Table and shrink 
in fight. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
E’en as a bather might 
Shrink from the water, from the naked night 
She shrank a little. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 316. 


5. To decline or hesitate to act, as from fear; 
recoil morally or mentally, as in fear, horror, 
distrust, distaste, and the like. 
The proud have had me exceedingly in derision ; yet 
have I not shrinked from thy law. 
Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. cxix. 51. 
I have seen him do such things belief would shrink at. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 
He shrunk from no deed of treachery or violence. 
Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., ii. 1. 
6. To express fear, horror, or pain by shrug- 
ging or contracting the body; wince; flinch. 
The gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small good-man 
Shrinks in his arm-chair, Tennyson, Princess, v. 
=§yn. 3. See shrivel.—4-6, To flinch, blench. 
II. trans. 1. To cause to contract: as, to 
shrink flannel by immersing it in boiling water. 


To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub. 
Shak., ὃ Hen. VI., iii. 2, 156. 
' The first is merry drunk, 
And this, although his braines be somewhat shrunk 
I’ th’ wetting, hath, they say, but little hart 
In hisdemeanour.  J'imes’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 63. 


Keep it from coming too long, lest it should shrink the 
corn in measure. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. To make smaller; make appear smaller. 


He had some other drawbacks as a gardener. He shrank 
the very place he cultivated. The dignity and reduced 
gentility of his at ay το made the small garden cut a 
sorry figure. 1, Stevenson, An Old Scotch Gardener. 


3. To withdraw: formerly with in. 


The Libyck Hammon shrinks his horn. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 203. 
His [Beelzebub’s] awful Horns above his crown did rise, 
And force his friends to shrink in theirs. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 16. 
That the Mountains should shrink in their heads, to fill 
up the vast places of the deep. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 
Another-while onder the Crystoll brinks 
Her alabastrine well-shap’t Limbs she shrinks, 
Like to a Lilly sunk into a glasse. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
To shrink on, to fix firmly by causing to shrink : thus, the 
tire of a wheel or the hoop or jacket of a cannon is shrunk 
on by making it slightly smaller than the part it is to fit, 
expanding it by heat till it can be slipped into place, and 
then rapidly cooling it. 
This mortar was strengthened by heavy wrought-iron 
bands shrunk on it. Hissler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 72. 


shrink (shringk),. [<shrink,v.] 1. The act 
of shrinking; a spontaneous drawing into less 
compass. 
ani they [horses] be striken cleare through, or 
that the bullets do still remaine in them, they after the 
first shrinck at the entring of the bullet doo passe their 
Carrire as though they had verie little or no hurt. 
Sir J. Smyth, in Eliis’s Letters, p. 55. 
2. A contraction. 


There. is in this a crack, which seems a shrink or con- 
traction in the body since it was first formed. Woodward. 


S}. A shrug. ey 
6 


That tread the path of public business 
Know what a tacit shrug is, or a shrink. 
B, Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 
You cannot blame the Spaniard to be satyrical against 
Q. Elizabeth ; for he never speaks of her but he fetcheth 
a Shrink in the Shoulder. Howell, Letters, ii. 71. 
4. A diminution; a falling away; shrinkage. 


I saw a visible shrink in all orders of men among us, 
from that greatness and that goodness which was in the 
first grain that our God brought from three sifted king- 
doms into this land, when it was a land not sown. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii., Int. 


5. A withdrawing from fear or horror; recoil. 


Not asigh, a look, or shrink bewrays 
The least felt touch of a degenerous fear. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, i. 52. 
shrinkable (shring’ka-bl),. a. [< shrink + 
-able.| Capable of being shrunk; able or liable 
to shrink. ; 
shrinkage (shring’kaj),n. [ς shrink + -age.] 
1. The contraction of a material to a smaller 
surface or bulk, whether by eooling after be- 
ing heated, as a metal, or by drying, as timber 
or clay, or by wetting, as cord or fabries. 
There are some grades of imported wool on which the 
shrinkage and loss in manufacture are so great that the 
compensating duty is not excessive. 
Taussig, Tariff History, p. 211, 





shrive 


I have also subjected the cortex to the action of glyce- 
rine, with more remarkable results in the way of sh7vink- 
age. Alien. and Neurol., V1. 559. 
2. Figuratively, a similar reduction’ of any 
kind, as loss of weight; especially, loss of val- 
ue: as, shrinkage in real estate.—3. Amount of 
diminution of surface or bulk, weight or value: 
as, the shrinkage of cast-iron by cooling is one 
eighth of an inch toafoot; the shrinkage on the 
goods was 10 per cent.—4. In gun.. the differ- 
ence between the outside diameter of the inner 
cylinder and the inside diameter of the outer 
eylinder of a built-up gun. The quantity by which 
the former exceeds the latter is often called the absolute 
shrinkage, and is expressed in the decimal parts of an 
inch. Relative shrinkage is the ratio obtained by dividing 
the absolute shrinkage by the interior diameter of the 
outer cylinder. It is expressed in thousandths and deci- 
mal parts of thousandths of an inch, and represents the 
absolute shrinkage per linear inch of the diameter of the 
outer cylinder. The theoretical shrinkage for a particular 
gun is that deduced by mathematical computation from 
known and assumed conditions and dimensions. Theae- 
tual shrinkage is that actually obtained in practice, and 
varies from the theoretical shrinkage on account of the 
imperfections of manufacture, 

One of 


shrinkage-crack (shring’kaj-krak), η. 
various small cracks such as are occasionally 
seen to form a kind of network on the surface 
ofa bed of rock, and which appear to have 
been caused by shrinkage soon after that par- 
ticular layer had been deposited and while it 
was being dried by exposure to’ the sun and 
air; a sun-crack, 

An entirely different kind of shrinkage-crack is that 
which occurs in certain carbonised and flattened plants, 
and which sometimes communicates to them a marvellous 
resemblance {ο the netted under surface of an exogenous 
leaf, Dawson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 33. 

shrinkage-rule (shring’kaj rél), n. A rule, 
used by pattern-makers, in which the gradua- 
tions are so much larger than the normal mea- 
surements that the patterns measured off by 
such a rule will be large enough to allow for 
shrinkage, without any computation on the part 
of the workman. The rule must be graduated 
with reference tothe particular metal to be east. 

shrinker (shring’kér), π. One who shrinks; one 
who withdraws from danger. 

shrinking-head (shring’king-hed), n. A mass 
of molten metal poured into a mold to com- 
pensate for the shrinkage of the first casting. 
Also ealled sinking-head and.riser. 

shrinkingly (shring’king-li), ade. 
ing manner; by shrinking. 

shrite (shrit), ». [Prob. a var. of shrike, < ME. 
*shrike, < AS. scric, a thrush: see shrike2.] The 
mistlethrush, Turdus viscivorus.. Macgillivray. 
See cut under mistlethrush. 

shrivalty?, n. An obsolete spelling of shrievalty. 

shrive! (shriv), v.; pret. shrove, shrived, pp. 
shriven, shrived, ppr. shriving. [Formerly also 
shrieve; < ME. shriven, shryven, schriven, schry- 
ven, schryfen (pret. shrove, shrof, schrof, schraf, 
pp. shriven, schriven, seriven, sereffe, y-shryve), 
< AS. scrifan (pret. scraf, pp. scrifen), pre- 
scribe penance, hear confessions, = OFries. 
skriva, shrive; cf. Icel. skripta, shrive, confess, 
impose penance, = Sw. skrifta = Dan. skrifte, 

confess (from the noun represented by E. 
shrift); usually identified, as orig. “write,’ with 
OS. scribhan = OF ries. skriva = D. schrijven = 
MLG. schriven = OHG. scriban, MHG. schriben, 
G. schreiben, write, ς L. scribere, write, draw up 
(a law, decree, charge, etc.), enroll: see scribe, 
v. Cf. shrift, Shrovetide.] I. trans. 1. To pre- 
scribe penance to for sin; impose penance on. 

Persie, beleeue me, thou shryvest me verie neere in this 
latter demaund, which concerneth vs more deeply than 


the former, and may worke vs more damage than thou art 
aware of. Nashe, Yierce Penilesse, p. 67. 


“In the week immediately before Lent, every one shall 
go to his confessor,” said the Ecclesiastical Institutes, 
*‘and confess his deeds; and his confessor shall so shrive 
him as he then may hear by his deeds what he is to do,” 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 61. 


2. To receive a confession from (a penitent) 
and grant absolution; hence, to receive an ac- 
knowledgment (of a fault) from, and pardon. 


In that chapelle, yf thou wolte crave, 
vii M yere thou my ghtest have, 
And so many lenttis more 
yff thowe be screffe, thou mayste have soo. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 130. 
1 had rather he should shrive me than wive me. 
Shak., Μ. of V., i. 2. 144. 
Let me go hence, 
And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven! 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, King Robert of Sicily. 
8. To acknowledge a fauit; confess to a priest 
and receive absolution: used reflexively. 


In a shrink- 





shrive 


A scolere at Pares had done many full synnys, the 


whylke he hade schame to schryfe hym of. 
Hampole, Prose ‘l'reatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7. 
- Thanne Mede for here mysdedes to that man kneled, 

And shroue hire of hire shrewednesse shamelees, I trowe. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 44. 
Iam bound, .. . if Ihave hurt my neighbor, to shrive 

myself unto him, and to make him amends. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 23. 

Bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean and die. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


II, intrans. 1. To receive a confession, im- 
pose the necessary penance, and grant absolu- 
tion. 

Per. It fell.upon a holy eve, 
Wi. Hey, ho, hallidaye! 
Per. When holy fathers went to shrieve ; 
Wi... Now ginneth this roundelay. 
. Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 
2. To make confession. 


And who art. thou, thou Gray Brother, 
That I should shrive to thee? 
Scott, Gray Brother. 
shrive? (shriv), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. shrived, ppr. 
shriving. [Origin obscure; the form suggests 


a confusion of shive with shred or shroud? in shrood (shréd), v. ¢. 
[Prov. pine (shroud), η. [Early mod. E. also shrowd ; 


similar meanings.] Το prune (trees). 
Eng. ] 
shrivel (shriv’l), v.; pret. and pp. shriveled or 
shrivelled, ppr. shriveling or shrivelling. . [Not 
found in ME.; a freq. form, perhaps ult. based 
on ONorth. serepa, pine away; ef. Norw.skrypa, 
waste, from the adj., Norw. skryv, transitory, 
frail, = Sw. dial. skryp, weak, feeble, frail, = 
Ieel. skrjipr, brittle, frail (cf. Sw. skréplig = 
Dan. skrébelig, feeble); perhaps ult. connected 
with shrimp1, shrink. The relations of these 
forms are not clear.] 1. intrans. To contract; 
draw or be drawn into wrinkles; shrink and 
form corrugations, as a leaf in the hot sun, or 
the skin with age. 
When, shriveling like a parched scroll, 


The flaming heavens together roll. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 31. 


The century shrivels like a scroll, 
The past becomes the present. 
ο. W. Holmes, Burns’s Centennial Celebration. 


And the vines shrivelled in the breath of war. 
Whittier, Mithridates at Chios. 


=$yn. To shrivel is to become wrinkled or corrugated 
by contraction; to shrink is, as a rule, to contract while 
preserving the same general form. 


II. trans. 1. To contract into wrinkles; 
cause to shrink into corrugations. 
A fire from heaven came and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 4. 9. 


Dipping the bough of life, so pleasant once, 
In fire which shriveiled leaf and bud alike. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 289. 
2. To make narrow; limit in scope. 


None but shrivelled souls with narrow vision of the facts 
of life can entertain the notion that Philosophy ought to 
be restricted within the limits of the Logic of Signs. 

G. Η. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 221. 
3. To wither; blight; render impotent. 


Milton was less tolerant; he shrivelled up the lips of his 
revilers by the austerity of his scorn. 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Porson, ii. 
shriven (shriv’n). A past participle of shrivel. 
shriver (shri’vér),.. [< ME. schryfer,ssrivere; 

ς shrivel + -erl,] One who shrives; a con- 

fessor. 

He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and nakedliche, zuo 
thet the ssriwere izi [may see} openlichethe herte . . . of 
him that him ssrifth. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (Ε. EB. T. 8.), p. 174. 
When he was made a shriver, ’twas for shrift. 
hak., 8 Hen, VI., iii. 2. 108. 
shriving (shri’ving), ». [Verbal n. of shrivel, v.] 
Shrift; the act of one who shrives, or (88 a 
priest) hears confession. | 
Better a short tale than a bad long shriving. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 543, 
shriving-pewt (shri’ving-pii), ». Same as con- 

Sessional, 

To the Joyner for takynge downe the shryvyng pew, and 


making another pew in the same place. 
Churchwardens Accounts (1548) of St. Michael's, Corn- 


(hill (ed. Overall, p. 69). (Davies.) 
shroadly, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of shrewdly. 


shrockled (shrok’ld), a. [Pp. of *shrockle, ap- 
par, a freq. of *shrock, var. of shrug, ult. < Sw. 
dial. skrukka, etc., shrink: see shrink, shrug. ] 
Withered. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

shroffl+, π. See shruff. i 

shroff? (shrof),.. [A syncopated form of An- 
glo-Ind. sharaf, saraff, < Hind. sarraf, common- 
ly saraf, vernacularly sardph, sarape, sarapu, 
ete., < Ar. sarraf, sairdf (initial sdd), a money- 


Β 
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changer, a banker (ef. Heb. sdréf, a goldsmith), 
< sarafa, change (money), spend (money).] 1. 
In India, a banker or money-changer.—2. In 
China, Japan, ete., a native teller or silver-ex- 
pert, employed by banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments to inspect and count all dollars that 
reach the firm, and detect and throw out the 
bad or defaced ones. 

shroff? (shrof), v. ¢ [< shroff2,n.] To inspect 
for the purpose of detecting and throwing out 
what is bad: as, to shroff dollars. [Ports of 
China and Japan. ] | 

shroffage (shrof’aj), n. [« shroff2+-age.] 1. 
The examination of coins by an expert, and the 
separation of the good from the debased or de- 
faced.—2. The expense of such expert inspec- 
tion. 

hrog (shrog), n. [An assibilated form of serog.] 

shrub: same as scrog. 

They cutt them downe two summer shroggs 
hat grew both under a breere, 
And sett them threescore rood in twaine 


To shoote the prickes picce. 
Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne (Percy’s Reliques). 


A variant of shroud3., 


E. shroud, schroud, schrowde, shrud, schrud, 
érud, ς AS. scrid, a garment, clothing, = Icel. 
skrudh, the shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, gear, aDpenanaae, ornaments, the fur- 
niture of a church, also a kind of stuff, = Norw. 
skrud, dress, ornament, = Sw. Dan. skrud, dress, 
attire; prob. orig. a piece of stuff ‘ cut,’ ¢ Teut. 
Vv skrud, whence also shred: see δ]ιεᾶ.] 1. A 
garment; a covering of the nature of a gar- 
ment; something which envelops and conceals ; 
clothing. | | 

I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe [shepherd] were, 


In habite as an heremite vnholy of workes. 
Piers Plowman (Β), Prol., ]. 2. 


Than bycometh the ground so proude 
That it wol have a newe shroude, 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 64. 
‘Giue my nakednes 

Some shroud to shelter it. : , 

Chapman, Odyssey, vi. 274. 
' And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

Byron, Childe Harold, iii, 92. 


9, A winding-sheet; a piece of linen or other 
cloth in which adead body is enveloped; hence, 


shroud 


The trestle-bearers and the persons who held the flam- 
beaux were shrouded from forehead to foot in white sheets 
with holes pierced for the eyes, 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 33. 


2t. To clothe one’s self in; put on. 
ret toy {Lucifer] he sridde a dere srud, 


he wurthe in him-seluen prud. 
Genesis and Exodus (BE. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 271. 


3. To cover or deck as with a garment; over- 
spread; inclose; envelop. 


Ther is neither busk nor hay 
In May, that it nyl shrouded ben. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 55. 


Thy Virgin Womb in wondrous sort shall shrowd 
Jesus the God. Cowley, Davideis, ii. 


The portraits of my forefathers, shrouded in dust, like 
the forms they represent. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 146. 


4. To cover so as to disguise or conceal; veil; 
obscure. 
; Sorrow close shrouded in hart, 
I know, to kepe is a burdenous smart. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
Take heed thou hast not, under our integrity, 
Shrouded unlawful plots.. Ford, Broken Heart, iii.1. 


And sometimes too he shrowds 
His soaring Wings among the Clouds, 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, i. 9. 


5. To shelter; screen; hide. 


Millions of birds sange shrowded in the shade. 
Puitenham, Partheniades, ix. 


Those terrors of slaves, and mirrors of fools, . . . for 
all their puissance, are glad to run into a hole, and cow- 
ardly shroud themselves. ev. Τ. Adams, Works, II. 549. 


Beneath an abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged; the next 
Humbly, in a religious hospital; 
Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. Wordsworth. 


Shrouded gear, shrouded pinion, a gear or pinion in 
which the ends of the teeth are protected and strength- 
ened by flanges extending usually as high as the point of 
the teeth. 

II. intrans. 1. To put one’s self under cover; 


take shelter. 


I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past. 
Shak,, Tempest, ii. 2. 43. 


We seeacloud, — 
And, fearing to be wet, do run and shroud 
Under a bush, ' 
Randolph, An Eclogue to Master Jonson. 


If your stray attendance be yet lodged, 
Or shroud within these limits, IT shall know, 
Milton, Comus, 1. 316. 


2. To gather together, as beasts do for warmth. 


by extension, a garment for the dead, asa long , Palsgrave. (Halliwell.) | 


white robe or gown, prepared expressly for the 
burial. 
The shroud wherein our Saviours blessed body was 
wrapped when it was put into the Sepulchre. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 79. 
The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave. 
; Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 10. 
3+. Protection. 


But it would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself under his shrowd, 
The universal landlord. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 18. 71. 


4+. A place of shelter; covert; retreat. 
To schewe his lygte in every shrowed and shade. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 23. (Halliwell.) 


Vnto a selly shrowde, 
A sheepecote closely builte 
Amid the woodds. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 97. 


The shroud to which he won his fair-eyed oxen. 

Chapman. 

Run to your shrouds within these brakes and trees. 
| Milton, Comus, 1. 147. 
5. A place under ground, as the burrow of an 
animal, a vault, the erypt of a church, ete.: 
sometimes in.the plural, used collectively as a 

singular. 

The shrowds,. . . a coyered space on the side of the 


church [St. Paul's}, to protect the congregation in inclem- 
ent seasons. Pennant, London (ed. 1818), p. 512. 


The shrouds or crowds, as we learn from Stow, was a 
chapel under the choir of St. Paul’s Church, where sermons 
were preached in the winter, and when the weather would 
not permit an audience to stand in the churchyard, 

Latimer, Sermon of the Plough, note. 
6. One of the two annular plates at the periph- 
ery of a water-wheel which form. the sides of 
the buckets. 
shroud! (shroud),v. [Early mod. E. also shrowd; 
<« ME. schrouden, schruden,. scruden, also schre- 
den, shriden, sriden (pret. schrudde, also schred, 
srid, pp. shrid, schred, ischrud, iserud), <. ΑΡ. 
scridan, scridan (= Icel. skrytha), clothe, < 
serud, a garment: see shroud}, n. Cf. enshroud.] 
I, trans. 1. To cover as with a garment or veil; 
especially, to clothe (a dead body) for burial. 

Thus shrowding his body in the skinne, by stalking he 
approacheth the Deere. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 134. 


shroud? (shroud), n. [Early mod. E. also 
shrowd; ς ME. *schroud (in naut. sense), < Ice). 
skridh, the shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, gear, = Norw. skrud, shrouds, tackle, 
orig. ‘dress,’ = Sw. Dan. skrud = AS. serid, 
dress: see shroud1.] One of a set of strong 
ropes extending from a ship’s mastheads to 
each side of the ship to ο βοσ the mast. The 
shrouds of the lower masts an pmasts are generally 
oe of as rigging: as, the fore-, main-, or mizzen-rigging. 
he topmast-shrouds extend from the topmast-heads to the 
top-rims. The topgallant-shrouds extend from the top- 
gallantmast-heads to the outer ends of the topmast-cross- 
trees, and frequently thence to the tops, The bowsprit- 
shrouds support the bowsprit on both sides. The fut- 
tock-shrouds, to which the lower ends of the topmast- and 
topgallant-shrouds are secured, extend from the outer 
rims of the tops and crosstrees to a spider-band round the 
lower mast or topmast. The lower ends of the fore-, 
main-, and mizzen-shrouds are set up to chain-plates 
bolted to the side of the ship. See cuts under channel2 
and ship. 
Such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest. 
' Shak., Hen. VIIL., iv. 1. 72. 
Twice the Saylours had essayd 

To heaue him o’re,... 
And now the third time stroue M4 him to cast ; 

Yet by the shrowds the third time held he fast. — 
. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


Bentinck shroudst. See bentinck. 
shroud? (shroud), v. t. [Also shrowd, shrood;:a 
var. of shred (due in part to association with 
the ult. related shroud1): see shred, υ.] To lop 
the branches from; trim, as a tree. ([Prov. 
Eng. | . 
A fellow in North Wales, ghevpding of a tree, fell down 
ed, 


on his head, and his braine fractured, and lay for dead. 
Aubrey’s Wiltshire, MS. Ashmole. (Hailliweill:) 


By the time the tree was felled and shrouded. 
| T. Hughes. (Imp. Dict.) 
shroud*}+ (shroud), ». [A var. of shred, or di- 
rectly from the verb shroud, q. v.] 1. Α σπί- 
ting, as of a tree or plant; a slip. | pe 
The lyke they affirme of plantes or shrouddes of younge 
vines. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Books on Amer- 
{ica, ed. Arber, p. 73). 

2. A bough; a branch; hence, collectively, the 

branching top or foliage of a tree. a 


A cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches and with a shad- 
owing shroud, Ezek. xxxi. 3 
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shroud 


Where like a mounting Cedar he should beare 

His plumed top aloft into the ayre, 

And let these shrubs sit vnderneath his shrowdes, 

Whilst in his armes he doth embrace the clowdes. 
Drayton, Queen Margaret to Duke of Suffolk. 


In ellum-shrouds the hangbird clings. 
~ Lowell, Biglow Papers, vi. 
shrouding (shrou’ding),”. [< shroud! + -ing}.] 
The sides of a water-wheel which form the ends 
of the buckets. | 
shrouding-gear (shrou’ding-gér), n. A cog- 
gear in which the cogs are protected orstrength- 
ened by a flange at the side which comes out 
even with the face 
of the wheel, and 
makes the cogs in ef- 
fect mortises in the. 
face of the wheel. £, 
HA Knight. 
shroud-knot 
(shroud’not), η. Α 
knot by which the 
two parts of a shroud 
which has been bro- 
ken or shot away are 
reunited. 
shroudless (shroud’les), a. [< shroud! + -less.] 
1. Without a shroud: especially noting a dead 
body unburied, or buried hastily. 
To where a mangled corse, 
Expos’d without remorse, 
Lies shroudless, unentomb’d he points the way. 
sley, Melpomene. 





Shroud-knots. 


2. Unveiled; unobseured. 


Above the stars in shroudless beauty shine. 
C. Swain, quoted in Southey’s Doctor, Ixxviii. (Davies.) 


shroudlike (shroud’lik), a.. Resembling a 
shroud; hence, funereal. 


And thou, whose hands the shroudlike cypress rear. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, i. 25. 


shroud-plate (shroud’plat),». 1. Naut., same 
as chain-plate.. See cut under channel?.—2,. In 
mach., same as shroud, 6. 

shroud-rope (shroud’rop), n. 
a ship’s shrouds of. 

shroud-stopper (shrond’stop’ér), π. Naut., a 
. of rope made fast above and below the 

amaged part of a shroud which has been in- 

jured by shot or otherwise, in order to secure it. 
See stopper. 

shroudy (shrou’di), a. [< shroud! + -y1.] Af- 
fording shelter. [Rare. ] 

our stray attendance be yet lodg’d 


If 
Within ... shroudie limits, 
Milton, M8. of Comus, Trinity College, Cambridge. (Rich.) 


shrove! (shrov), η. [Found only in comp. Shrove- 
tide, Shrove Tuesday, and the derived verb 
shrove; ς ΜΕ. *shrof (in, comp. shrofday: see 
Phone day); «ΑΝ. scrifan (pret. seraf), shrive: 
see shrivel. Cf. shrift.| Shrift; shriving: used 
only in composition, or in such phrases as Shrove 
Tuesday. See shrift and shriving.—shrove Mon- 
day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. Also Collop Mon- 
day.—Shrove ην the Sunday before Shrove Tues- 
day; Quinquagesima Sunday.— Shrove Tuesday, the 
Tuesday before the first day in Lent, or Ash Wednesday : 
so called from the custom of making confession on that 
day, in preparation for Lent. The day formerly was, and 
in some places still is, passed in sports and merrymaking. 
Also called Pancake Tuesday (see pancake), Fastens Tues- 
day, in Scotland Fasterns een or Fastens E’en, and by the 
French Mardi yras. See Shrovetide. 


As fitas . .. a pancake for Shrove Tuesday. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 2. 25. 


Cock-fighting and throwing at cocks on Shrove-Tucsday, 
and playing at hand-ball for tansy-cakes at Easter-tide. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 451. 


Rope fit to make 
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shrover (shro’vér), n. One who goes in com- 
pany with others from house to house singing 
for cakes at Shrovetide. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shrovetide (shrov’tid),». Time of confession; 
specifically, the period between the evening of 
the Saturday before πο aahagreHne Sunday 
and the morning of Ash Wednesday, as being 
the period when people were shriven in prepa- 
ration for Lent: still further restricted to des- 
ignate Shrove Tuesday. 


And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 3. 38. 


In Essex and Suffolk, at Shrovetide or upon Shrove-Tues- 
day, after the confession, it was usual for the farmer to 
permit his ploughman to go to the barn blindfolded, and 
“thresh the fat hen,” saying, “if you can kill her then 
give it thy men; and go you and dine on fritters and pan- 
cakes.” Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p, 451. 


Shrove-tide, or the week before Lent. brought along with 
it more than one religious and ritual observance. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii. 61. 


shrovingt (shr6o’ving),”. [Verbal n. of shrovel, 
υ.] The celebration of Shrovetide; hence, in 
general, any merrymaking or festivity. 


All which we on this stage shall act or say 
Doth solemnize Apollo’s shroving day ; 
Whilst thus we greete you by our words and pens, 
Our shroving bodeth death to none but hens. 
W. Hawkins, Apollo Shroving (1620), p. 6. (Nares.) 
Eating, drinking, merry-making,. . . what else, I be- 
seech you, was the whole life of this miserable man here, 
but in a manner a perpetual shroving ? 
ales, Sermon on Luke xvi. 25. 


shroving-time (shrd’ving-tim), n. Shrovetide. 


If thir absolute Determination be to enthral us, before 
so long a Lent of Servitude they may permit us a little 
Shroving-time first, wherin to speak freely, and take our 
leaves of Liberty. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


shrovy (shro’vi),a. A dialectal variant, assibi- 
lated and transposed, of scurvyl. Halliwell. 

shrowt, 7. An obsolete form of shrewl. 

shrub! (shrub), π. [< ME. shrob, schrub, schrob, 
an assibilated form of scrub, *scrob, < AS. scrob, 
a shrub; preserved in Scrob-scire, Shropshire, 
Scrobbes-byrig, Shrewsbury (lit. πα, 
Scrobbes-byrig-scyre, Shrewsburyshire, the older 
name of Shropshire; cf. scrybbe, a shrubbery. 
Cf. E. dial. shruff, also scroff, refuse wood. See 
scrubl.] A woody plant with stems branched 
from or near the ground, and, in general, small- 
er than a tree; a bush, or woody vine. The line 
which divides trees from shrubs is to a large extent ar- 
bitrary, and is often very unsatisfactory in application, but 
in general the name shrub may be applied to a woody 
plant of less size than a tree, with several permanent 
woody stems dividing from the bottom, more slenderand 
lower than inatree. The line between shrub and herb 
is also indistinct, as many herbaceous plants are more or 
less woody. For practical purposes shrubs are divided 
into the deciduous and evergreen kinds, There are many 
very ornamental flowering shrubs, among the best-known 
of which are those belonging to the genera Rosa, Rhodo- 
dendron, Kalmia, Viburnum, Philadelphus, Vaccinium. 
Among evergreen shrubs are the box and various heaths. 
Compare tree, herb. 


If the Cedar be so Weather-beaten, we poor Shrubs must 
not murmur to bear Part of the Storm. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 76. 
So thick entwined, 
As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplex’d 
All path of man or beast that pass’d that way. 
Milton, Ῥ. L., iv. 176. 
Gooseberries and currants are shrubs ; oaks and cherries 
are trees. Locke. 
Sweetly-smelling Shrubs the Ground o’ershade. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 
The laurel-shrubs that hedge it around. 
Tennyson, The Poet’s Mind. 


High-watershrub. See Iva.—Sweet or sweet-scent- 
ed shrub, the Carolina allspice. See calycanthus. = Syn. 


shrubby (shrub‘i), a. 


shrubless (shrub’les), a. 


shruff 


Shrub, again— rum shrub — is there any living man who 
now calls for shrub? W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 170. 
@) A cordial or syrup consisting of the acid juice of some 

ruit, as the raspberry, cooked with sugar and vinegar, 
and diluted with water when used. [U.S8.] 

“Mr. Peckham, would you be so polite as to pass me a 
glass of shrub?” Silas Peckham... . took from the table 
a small glass cup, containing a fluid reddish in hue and 
subacid in taste. O. W. Holmes, sie Venner, vii. 

King and Forbes, sipping their raspberry shrub in a re- 
tired corner of the barroom, were interested spectators of 
the scene. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 266. 


shrub*t, v. An obsolete form of scrub2, 


“As how, as how?” said Zadock, shrugging and shrub- 

bing. Nashe, Unfortunate Traveller (1594). (Nares.) 

shrubbed (shrubd), a. [< shrubl .+ -ed2.] 
Shrubby. 

The woods in all these northern parts are short and 
shrubbed, Knoz (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 419). 

Neere at hand were growing diuers shrubbed trees. 

arner, Albion’s England, ii. 
shrubberied (shrub’ér-id), a. [< shrubbery + 
-ed2,]_ Abounding in shrubbery. 

Oxford itself, with its quiet, shady gardens, and smooth, 
grassy lawns,... and shrubberied “ parks,” is attractive 
to many birds. Athenzum, No. 3240, p. 747. 

shrubbery (shrub’ér-i), n.; pl. shrubberies (-iz). 
[< shrub1 + -ery.] 1. Shrubs collectively; low 
shrubby bushes. 
While grey evening lull’d the wind, and call’d 
Fresh odours from the shrubbery at my side, 
Taking my lonely winding walk, I mus’d., 
Cowper, Four Ages. 

They passed, and, opening an iron gate, came suddenly 
into a gloomy maze of shrubbery that stretched its long 
vistas up the valley. . Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xi. 
2. A plantation of shrubs, as in a garden or 
pleasure-ground, 

A modern shrubbery, formed of a selection of the most 
agreeable flowering shrubs. V. Know, Essays, No. 115. 


She would give her advice as to the trees which were 
to be lopped in the shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, 
the crops which were to be cut. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. 
shrubbiness (shrub’i-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being shrubby. Bailey, 1727. 
[ς shrubl + -yl. Cf. 
scrubby.] 1. Abounding in shrubs. 
Lad. Gentle villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that place? 


Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Mutim, Comus, 1. 306. 


Farther inland, in a sandy and shrubby landscape, is 
Kendall Green, a private cemetery. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 122. 


2. Consisting of shrubs. 


The goats their shrubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. J. Philips, Cider, t. 
These are their bread, the only bread they know ; 
These and their willing slave the deer, that crops 
The shrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 
Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health, 1. 314 


3. Shrub-like; scrubby: said of stunted tree- 
growths. 


The land about it is dry and sandy, bearing only a few 
shrubby trees. ampier, Voyages, Vi. 


_ 4, Somewhat woody: said of herbaceous plants 


with the stem more or less lignified in the older 
parts. 

The woods began to be very full of thorns and sh 
bushes, Know (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 419), 
Shrubby althzea, bittersweet, horsetail. See the 
nouns.—Shrubby trefoil. See Ptelea. 

[< shrubl + -less.]} 
Destitute even of shrubs. 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist. 
Byron, Prisoner of Chillon, ix. 


κ Bush. Herb, etc, See vegetable, n. 
shrub! (shrub), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. shrubbed, 
ppr. shrubbing. [ς shrubl, n.] 1. To prune 


shrove! (βγουν), v.i.; pret. and pp. shroved, ppr. 


shrub-shilling (shrub’shil’ing), n. See shilling. 
shroving. [< shrovel, π.] To take part in the 


shrub-snail (shrub’snal), n. A European snail, 





festivities of Shrovetide; hence, in general, to 
make metry. 


As though he went 
A shrouing through the city. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, iii. 1. 


Berlingaccione, one that loueth {ο shroue ever and make 
good cheere, Florio, 1611. 
shrove2 (shroév).. Preterit of shrivel. 
shrove-cake (shrov’kak),n. 1. A pancake made 
at Shrovetide, and holding an important place 
in the merrvmaking of the season.— 2. A small 
cake made to give to children at Shrovetide. 
Halliwell. 
Shrove-dayt, ». [ME. shrofday; < shrovel + 
day.} Same as Shrove Tuesday. 
ων (shrov’pren‘tis), n. One of 
a set of raffianly fellows who took at Shrove- 
tide the name of ‘‘ London Prentices.” 
More cruell then shrove-prentices, when they, 


Drunk in a brothell house, are bid to pay. 
Davenant, Madagascar (1648), p. 28. (Halliwell.) 


down so that a shrubby form shall be preserved. 


Though they be well shrubbed and shred, yet they begin 
even now before the spring to bud, and hope again in 
time to flourish as the green bay-tree. 

Anderson, Expos. of Benedictus (1573), fol. 64. 
2. To reduce (a person) to poverty by winning 
his whole stock: a word used at play. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.] 
shrub? (shrub) n. [A var. of shrab (< Ar. 
sharab), or a transposed form of *shurb, ς Ar. 
shurb, shirb, a drink, a beverage, < shariba, 
drink. Cf. shrab, sherbet, and syrup, from the 
same sourece.] <A drink or cordial prepared 
from the juice of fruit and various other in- 
gredients. (a) A drink made by boiling currant-juice 
about ten minutes with an equal weight of sugar, and 


adding a little rum: it is also made with other fruits, and 
sometimes with brandy. 


There never was any liquor so good as rum-shrub, never ; 
and the sausages had a flavor of Elysium. 
Thackeray, Philip, ii. 


shrub-yellowroot (shrub’yel’6-rét), n. 


shruff! (shruf), n. 


Helix arbustorum. 
A low 


shrubby ranunculaceous plant, Zanthorhiza 


apiifolia, of the eastern United States. Its bark 
and its rootstock are deep-yellow and bitter, and were 
once used by the Indians for dycing. 


ΙΑ form of scruff, which 
is a transposed form of ‘scurfl. Cf. shruff2.] 
Dross of metals. 


shruff2(shruf),. [< ME. schroff; an assik lated 


form of scruff, scroff, refuse wood; perhaps 

connected with shrub!, scrub1.] 1. Light refuse 

wood; used as fuel. Halliwell. [Prov..Eng.] 
Thus baterid this bred on busshes aboute, 


And gaderid gomes on grene ther as they walkyd, 
That all the schrof and ο sondrid ffrom other. 


hard the Redeless, ii. 154. 
2. Refuse; rubbish. 


But these mad legers do besides mixe among their 
other sacks of coles store of shruffe dust and small cole to 
their great advantage. 

Greene, Discovery of Coosnage(1591). (Nares.) 


shrug 


shrug (shrug), ο.: pret. and pp. shrugged, ppr. 
κών), ην ΜΕ. bok Pande ήβοη, ς τὰ 
dial. skrukka, also skruga, huddle oneself up, 
sit in a crouching Mgt = Dan. skrukke, 
skrugge, stoop (skruk-rygget, humpbacked; cf. 
Icel. skrukka, an old shrimp); a secondary 
form ot.the verb represented by AS. scrincan 
(PP. scruncen = Sw. assimilated skrukken), 
shrink: see shrink.] JI, intrans. 1. To shrink 
or shiver with or as with cold; draw up the 
limbs in a nervous shiver. Prompt. Parv., 
Ῥ. 449. . 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of shrug- 


ging come over her body, like the twinkling of the fairest 
among the fixed stars. Sir Ρ. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


The French lackey and Irish footboy shrugging at the 
doors, with their masters’ hobby-horses, to ride to the new 
play. Dekker,-Gull’s Hornbook, p. 100. 


Robin the bird, in its cage, shrugs and folds itself into 
its feathers, as if it were night. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 
2. To raise or draw up and contract the shoul- 
ders with a sudden, nervous movement: an ex- 
pression usually of doubt, indifference, discon- 
tent, dislike, contempt, etc. See shrug, n., 1. 
Nor pikynge, nor trifelynge, ne shrukkynge as thaug ye 

wold sawe. Babees Book (i. E. T. 8.), p. 195. 


Some few may cry, “T'was pretty well,” or so, 
*But——” and there shrug in silence. 
Ford, Broken Heart, Epil. 
What’s in agitation now, 
That all this muttering and shrugging, see, 
Begins at me? Browning, Strafford. 
ΤΙ. trans. 1}. Reflexively, to draw up the 
shoulders of in a shrug. 
The good man of the house shrugged him for joy, think- 
ing to himself I will make some pastime with you anon. 
Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, Ρ. 94. 
2. To draw up with a sudden, nervous move- 
ment; contract in a shrug. 


He shrugs his shoulders when you talk of securities. 
Addison, 
’ shrug (shrug), [<shrug,v.] 1. An expres- 
sive drawing up of the shoulders: a character- 
istic manner of expressing doubt, indifference, 
discontent, contempt, ete., or, rarely, relief or 
resignation. 
The shrug, the hum or ha, 
That calumny doth use. 


Who’s not familiar with the Spanish garbe, 
Th’ Italian shrug, French cringe, and German hugge? 
Brome, Autipodes, i. 6. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITT. ii. 1492. 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Whittier, The Meeting. 


2). A hitching up of the clothes. 


All the effect this notable speech had was to frighten 
my uncle, and make him give two or three shrugs extra- 
ordinary to his breeches. 

H. Walpole, To Mann, July 7, 1742. 


shrump (shrump), v.i. [A secondary form of 
να: 1] To shrug; shrink. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ng. 


these petty brands 
Shak., W. ZL, οι. Fi. 


shrunk (shrungk). Preterit and past participle 
of shrink. 
shrunken (shrung’kn), p.a.  [Pp. of shrink, v.] 


Having shrunk; shriveled up; contracted: as, 
a shrunken limb. 


Shrunken synewes. Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 20, 


shrups (shrups), . The American woodcock, 
Philohela minor. C.S. Westcott, 1814. [Penn- 
sylvania. } 
shu, inter} Another spelling of shoo?. 
shuck! (shuk), v. ¢. and i. [A dial. form of 
shock} or of shake (through the pret. shook, var. 
shuck).| Toshake. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuck? (shuk), n. [Origin obscure; the near- 
est similar forms, shuck1, shake, shuck3, shock2, 
a heap, shock, shaggy, do not explain the word. 
If the verb is original, it may perhaps be a 
dial. form of shock1, and so belong with shuck1,] 
1. A husk or pod: used especially of the epi- 
earp of hickory-nuts and walnuts, the prickly 
involucre of chestnuts, ete., also, in England, 
of the pods of peas, ete., and, in some parts of 
the United States, of the husks of maize.—2, 
The shell of the oyster. [U.S.]—3. A case or 
covering, as that of the larva of a caddis-fly. 
Larve . . . before emerging from the shuck. ’ 
The Field, Jan, 23,1886. (Hneye. Dict. 


Not to care shucks, to care nothing. [Vulgar, U. Β.]--- 
Not worth shucks, good for nothing; worthless. [Vul- 


, U. 8.) 
shuck? (shuk), υ. {. [See shuck2,n.] 1. To re- 
move the husk, pod, or shell from: in the United 
States said especially of the husking of corn or 
the shelling of oysters. 
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To fix the standard of measurement of shucked oysters 
in the State. Appleton’s Ann, Cyc., 1886, p. 524. 


Tom... led Rachel’s horse to the stable, . . . and 
then he delayed long enough to shuck out and give him 
eight or ten ears of corn. 

E., Eggleston, The Graysons, xxx. 
2. To take; strip: with off. ([Slang, U. S.] 

He’d get mad as all wrath, and charge like a ram ata 
gate-post ; and, the first thing you knowed, he’d shuck of 
his coat to fight. 

A. B. Longstreet, Southern Sketches, p. 31. (Bartlett.) 
shuck? (shuk), η. [A var. of shock2, shook?.] 
A shock; a stook. [Prov. Eng.]_ 
shuck‘t (shuk), m. [Found only in early ME. 
schucke, scucke, < AS. scueca, sceocca, the devil; 
ef. G. scheuche, a scarecrow, ς MHG. schiech, 
G. scheu, shy: see shyl.] The devil. 
Hire eorthliche modres . . . teameth hire in horedom 


of the lathe vnwiht the hellene schucke. 
Hali Meidenhad (E. E..T. Β.), p. 41. 


Al so ase thu wel wutt schenden thene schucke. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 316. 
shuck5 (shuk), interj...[Cf. sic%.] A call to 
igs. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
shuck-bottom (shuk’bot’um), a. Having a 
seat made of the shucks or husks of corn. 
[Loeal, U. 8.] 
She sank down on a shuck-bottom chair by the door of 
the tent. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x. 
shuck-bottomed (shuk’bot’umd),a. [As shuck- 
bottom + -ed2.] Same as shuck-botiom. 
He drew up another shuck-bottomed chair in such a way 


as to sit beside and yet half facing her. 
FE. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxi. 


Shucker (shuk’ér), π. [ς shuck2 +-er1.] One 


-who shucks; one who shells nuts, corn, oysters, 
or the like, [U.8.] 
Estimating the average amount made by the shuckers at 
96 α week, or $192 for the season, it is seen that there are 
six hundred and forty men steadily employed for nearly 
eight months of the year in opening oysters for local con- 
sumption in Baltimore. Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 553. 
Rung (shuk’ing), n. [Verbal η. of shuck?2, 
v.] 1. The act of freeing from shucks or husks. 
[Provincial. } 
Lads and lasses mingle 
At the shucking of the maize. 
Bun Gaultier Ballads, Lay of Mr. Colt, ii. 
2. A husking-bee; a husking. [Local, U. 8.] 
Let me have some of your regular plantation tunes that 
you used to sing at corn-shuckings. 
Musical Record, No, 344, p. 8. 
shuckish (shuk’ish), a. [ς shuck(?) + -ish1.] 
Unpleasant; unsettled; showery: generally 


sppied to the weather. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ng. 

shucklet, v. An obsolete variant of chucklel. 
Florio. 


shucks (shuks), interj. [Prob. an exclamatory 
use of shucks, pl. of shuck2, used also to denote 
something worthless. It can hardly be an ex- 
clamatory use of shuck* (‘the devil! the 
deuce!’), asthat word became obsolete in early 
ME.] An interjection indicating contempt, 
especially a contemptuous rejection of some 
suggestion or remark: as, oh, shucks! I don’t 
believe it. [Vulgar, U. Β.] 

shudlt(shud),. [Prob. ult., like shodel,< shed1: 
see shedl.] Ahusk; that whichisshed. Davies. 


But what shall be done with all the hard refuse, the 
long buns, the stalks, the short shuds or shiues? 


Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 1. 
shud? (shud), ». [< ME. schudde, prob. < Sw. 
skydd, κής skydda, protect, shelter; 
akin to L. scutum, a cover, shield, ete., and to 
sky: see skyl. Cf. shed2.] A shed; a hut. 
Prompt. Parv., p- 449, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
shudder (shud’ér), ο. 7% [ς ME. schuderen, 
schudren, shoderen, shoddren, schoderen, scode- 
ren (not recorded in AS.) = MD. schudderen, 
shake, tremble, shiver, shudder, also shake 
with laughter, = LG. schuddern, shake, shud- 
der (> G. schaudern, shudder), also schuddeln, 
shake, shudder, = G. schiittern, shake, tremble, 
also OHG. scutilon, shake, agitate (>It. scotolare, 
swingle flax), MHG. sehiiteln, G. schiitteln, shake; 
freq. (with freq. formative -er, -el) from asimple 
verb, AS. *scuddan (not found except as in the 
doubtful once-oceurring ppr. scudende, which 
may stand for *scuddende, trembling) = OS. 
skuddian, tr., shake, = OF ries. schedda, NFries. 
schoddjen = MD. D. schudden, shake, tremble, 
tr. shake, agitate, = MLG. LG. schudden, shake, 
shudder, = OHG. scutten, scuten, MHG. schut- 
ten, schuten, schiitten, shake, agitate, swing, G. 
schitten, shoot (corn, ete.), pour, shed; Teut. 
V skud, perhaps orig. a var. of ν skut, whence 
shoot: see shoot. Cf. scud.] 1. To shake; 
quiver; vibrate. , 





shufile 


The schafte scodyrde and schott in the schire byerne, 
And soughte thorowowte the schelde; and in the schalke 
rystez. Morte Arthure (1), E. Τ. 3,), 1. 2169. 
When the strong neighings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


2. Hence, in particular, to tremble with a 
sudden convulsive movement, as from horror, 
fright, aversion, cold, ete.; shiver; quake. 
He schodirde and schrenkys, and schontes bott lyttile, 
Bott schokkes in scharpely in his schene wedys. 
Morte Arthure (is. BE. Τ. Β.), 1. 423556. 
She starts, like one that spies an adder, . . . 
The tear whereof doth make him shake and shudder. 
Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 880, 
“Oh, for mercy’s sake, stop this!” groans old Mr. 
Tremlett, who always begins to shudder at the sound of 
poor Twysden’s voice, Thackeray, vhilip, xxi. 
3. To have a tremulous or quivering appear- 
ance, as if from horror, [Rare.] 
O ye stars that shudder over.me, 
O earth that soundest hollow under me, 
Vext with waste dreams! 
. Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
=Syn. Quake, etc. See shiver?. 
shudder (shud’ér), ». [< shudder, v.] 1. A 
tremulous motion; a quiver; a vibration. 
The actual ether which fills space is so elastic that the 
slightest possible distortion produced by the vibration of a 
single atom sends a shudder through it with inconceivable 


rapidity for billions and billions of miles. This shudder 
is Light 


W. κ. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, The Unseen Universe. 


2. Specifically, a quick involuntary tremor or 
quiver of the body, as from fear, disgust, hor- 
ror, or cold; a convulsive shiver. 
I know, you'll swear, terribly swear 
Into strong shudders and to heavenly agues 


The immortal gods that hear you — spare your oaths, 
Shak., I’. of Α., iv. 3.187. 


shuddering (shud’ér-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of shud- 
der, v.] 1. Shaking; trembling; especially, 
shivering or quivering with fear, horror, cold, 
ete. 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone. 
Goldsmith, ‘V'raveller, 1. 65. 
The goblin . . . deftly strips 
The ruddy skin from a sweet rose’s cheek, 
Then blows the shuddering leaf between his lips. 
Hood, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, st. 7. 
2. Marked or accompanied by a shudder; trem- 
ulous. 
How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy! 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 110. 
Weseem to... hear the shuddering accents with which 
he tells his fearful tale. Macaulay, Dante. 
Gazing down with shuddering dread and awe. 
William Morris, arthly Paradise, I. 178. 
shudderingly (shud’ér-ing-li), adv. With a 
shudder; tremblingly; tremulously. 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly. 
Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, ii. 


The shrewmouse eyes me seul νλν, then flees, 
C. 5. Calverley, Sad Memories, 


shudderyt, 7. [E. Ind.] See the quotation. 


A small thin shuddery or lawn. 
S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 30. 


shudel, n. See shood. 
shude? (shéd), π. The white bream. [Local, 
Ireland. | 


shuff (shuf), 7% [A dial. form (in Halliwell 
spelled shuf) of *shough, an unrecorded form, 
preserving the orig. guttural (AS. sceéh, adj.) 
of shy: see shy1,v.]. Toshy. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 
shufiie (shuf’l), v.; pret. and pp. Shad, ppr. 
shuffling. [Formerly also *shoffle, shoffel (in 
. shovelen: see shovel3); = MD. schuffelen, 
drive on, run away, = LG. schuffeln, schiifeln, 
move dragging the feet, shuffle, mix or shuf- 
fle (ecards), play false, eat greedily; a freq. 
form, also in unassibilated form seuffle, of shove, 
but prob. in part confused with the verb shovel, 
which is ult. from the same verb shove: see 
shove, scuffle!.] I, trans. 1. To shove little by 
little; push along gradually from place to place; 
hence, to pass from one to another: as, to shuf- 
Jie money from hand to hangl. 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, .. . 
Shufling her threads about the livelong day. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 320. 
2. Specifically, to change the relative positions 


of (cards in a pack). This is usually done before 
dealing, and with the cards face downward, the object 
being to mix them thoroughly, so that they may fall to 
the players in random order. 


Hearts by Love strangely shuffled are, 
That there can never meet a Pair! 
Cowley, The Mistress, Distance. 
TI must complain the cards are ill. shu till I have a 
good hand, Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects, 

















shuffle 


3. To. thrust carelessly or at random; change 
by pushing from place to place; hence, to eon- 
fuse; mix; intermingle. 
But anon 
Bids all be let alone; and calls for books, 
'Shoffels Divinity and Poetry, 
_ Phylosophy and Historical together, 
And throws all by. Brome, Queen’s Exchange, iii. 


4. To put.or bring (in, off, out, up, etc.) under 
cover of disorder, or in a confused, irregular, 
or tricky way. 

And she shuffles up a quantity of straw or hay into some 


pretty corner of the barn where she may conveniently lie. 
Harman, Caveat for Cursetors, p. 103. 


He shall likewise shujle her away, 
While other sports are tasking of their minds. 
hak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 29. 


To shufle up a summary proceeding by examination 
without trial of jury. Bacon. 


I scorn to speak anything to the diminution of these 
little creatures, and should not have minded them had 
they been still shujled among the crowd. 

Addison, The Tall Club, Spectator, No. 108. 


5. To drag with a slovenly, scraping move- 
ment; move with a shuffle. | 
Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours, 


Shujfled their sandals o’er the pavement white, 
Companion’d or alone. Keats, Lamia, i. 


6. To perform with a shuffle. 
I remember the time, for the roots of my hair werestirr’d 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a whisper’d 
fright. Tennyson, Maud, i. 
To shuffle off, to thrust aside; put off. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 67. 
But they thought not of shuffling of upon posterity the 
burden of resistance. Hoerett, Orations, p. 105. 
II. intrans. 1. To push; shove; thrust one’s 
self forward. 
He that shall sit down frightened with that foolery 


Is not worth py: let me alone to shuffle. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 1. 


You live perpetual in disturbancy ; 
Contending, thrusting, shujling for your rooms 
Of ease or honour, with impatiency. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 100. 
2. To mix up cards in a pack, changing their 
positions so that they may fall to the players 
in irregular and unknown order. Compare L., 2. 
Mr. Rodney owns he was a little astonished at seeing 
the Count shufie with the faces of the cards upwards. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 143. 
The paralytic . . . borrows a friend’s hand 
To deal and shujile, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences. 
Cowper, Task, i. 474. 


9. To move little by little; shift gradually; 


shift. 
The stars do wander, 
And have their divers influence ; the elements » 
Shufie into innumerable changes. 
Shirley, The Traitor, ii. 2. 
These [tornadoes] did not last long, sometimes not a 
quarter of an hour; and then the Wind would shufle about 
to the Southward again, and fall flat calm. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 79. 
4. To shift to and froin conduct; act undecid- 
edly or evasively; hence, to equivocate ; pre- 
varicate; practise dishonest shifts. 
I myself sometimes, ... hiding my honour in mine 
necessity, am fain to shuffle. Shak., Μ. W. of W., ii. 2. 25. 
If any thing for honesty be gotten, 
Though 't be but bread and cheese, I can be satisfied ; 
If otherwise the wind blow, stiff as I am, 
Yet I shall learn to shuffle. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
You sifted not so clean before, but you shufile as foulely 
now. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
The Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, shujfled, 
solicited, and pleaded poverty. 
Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
5.. To move in a slow, irregular, lumbering 
fashion; drag clumsily or heavily along a sur- 
face; especially, to walk with a slovenly, drag- 
ging, or scraping gait. 
A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by the arms fast bound; 
Another his had shackled by the feet, : 
Who like a cripple shuffled on the ground. 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. 
The boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace 
Now hid awhileand then exposed his face. ΄ 
Crabbe, Works, I. 75. 


The aged creature came 
Shufiing along with ivory-headed wand. 
Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, st. 11. 
6. To shove the feet noisily to and fro on the 
floor or ground; specifically, to serape the floor 
with the feet in dancing. | 
_ Passengers blew into their hands, and shufled in their 


wooden shoes to set the blood agog. 
1. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 224. 


7. To proceed awkwardly or with difficulty; 


struggle clumsily or perfunctorily. 
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Your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 105. 


Tom was gradually allowed to shuffle through his lessons 
with less rigor. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 4. 


While it was yet two or three hours before daybreak, the 
sleep-forsaken little man arose, shufied into his garments, 
and in his stocking-feet sought the corridor. 

G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 265. 


*=8 4, To equivocate, quibble, sophisticate, dodge. 
Shuitie 


(shuf’l), πα. [< shuffle, v.] 1. A shov- 
ing or pushing; particularly, a thrusting out 
of place or order; a change producing dis- 
order. 

A goodly huge cabinet, wherein whatsoever singular- 
ity, chance, and the shufie of things hath produced shall 
be sorted and included. 

Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), I. 335. 


The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter. 
ey, Sermons. 
2. The separation of a pack of cards into two 
parts, which are then thoroughly mixed with 
each other in such a manner that no trace of 
their former arrangement remains. See shuf- 
fle, v. t.,2.—8. The right or turn of shuffling or 
mixing the cards.—4. A varying or undecided 
course of behavior, usually for the purpose of 

deceiving; equivocation; evasion; artifice. 
With a slye shuffle of counterfeit principles chopping 


and changing till hee have glean’d all the good ones out 
of their minds. Méiton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst., Pref, 


The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and shuffles. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
The country had a right to expect a straightforward pol- 
icy instead of the shirk and shufile which had been foisted 
upon it. Westminster Rev., CXXYV. 444, 
5. A slow, heavy, irregular manner of moving; 
an awkward, dragging gait.—6. In dancing, a 
rapid scraping movement of the feet; also, a 
dance in which. the feet are shuffled alternately 
over the floor at regular intervals. The double 


shufie differs from the shuffle in each movement being ex- 
ecuted twice in succession with the same foot. 


The voice of conscience can be no more heard in this 
continual tumult then the vagient cries of the infant Ju- 
piter amidst the rude shufies and dancings of the Cretick 
Corybantes. Dr. Η. More, Immortal. of Soul, ii. 18. 

shuffie-board, ”. See shovel-board. 
shuffle-cap (shuf’l-kap), ». A play performed 
by shaking money in a hat or cap. 

He lost his money at chuckfarthing, shujfle-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthnot. 

shuffler (shuf’lér), ». [< shuffle + -er1.] 1. One 
who shuffles, in any sense of the verb. 

Unless he were the greatest prevaricator and [εν 
imaginable. Waterland, Works, ITI. 150. 
2. Same as raft-duck: so called from its shuf- 
fling over the water. See cut under scaup.— 
3. The coot, Fulica americana.  [Loeal, U.8.] 

shuffle-scale (shuf’l-skal), ».. A tailors’ mea- 
sure graduated at both ends, each end admitting 
of independent adjustment. Ἡ. H. Knight. 

shufflewing (shuf’l wing), απ... The hedge- 
chanter, Accentor modularis. Macgillivray. See 
eut under accentor. [Local, Eng.] — 

shuffling (shuf’ling), p.a. 1, Moving clum- 
sily; slovenly. 

He knew him by his shuffling pace. 

Somerville, The Happy Disappointment. 
2. Evasive; prevaricating. 
shuffling (shuf’ling), x. [Verbal n. of shuffle, 
v.] The act. of one who shuffles, in any sense. 
With a little shufiing you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 188. 
shuffingly (shuf’ling-li), adv.’ In a shuffling 
manner; with a shuffle. Eepectally — (da) With an 
irregular, dragging, or scraping gait. 

Imay go shuflingly at first, for I was never before walked 
in trammels. Dryden, Spanish Friar, i. 2. 
(0) Undecisively; evasively; equivocatingly. 

The death of Hexam rendering the sweat of the honest 
man’s brow unprofitable, the honest man had αι πρίν 


declined to moisten his brow for nothing. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 16. 


shuffling-plates (shuf’ling-plats), ». pl. In lock- 
making, a series of isolated slabs or boards 
made to advance in a given plane, then to drop 
and return on a lower level beneath another 
set of advancing plates, and then rise to repeat 
the movement. #£. H. Knight. 
shug! (shug), v. 7.; pret. and pp. shugged, ppr. 
shugging. [A var. of shogl; in def. 2 perhaps 
confused with shrug: see shog! and shrug.] 11. 
To crawl; sneak. 
There I'll shug in and get a noble countenance. Ford. 


2. To shrug; writhe the body, as persons with 
the itch; scratch. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


shunt (shunt), v. 


shunt 


shag? (shug), interj. . [Οἱ sic3 and shuck5.] A 
call to pigs. [New Eng. ] 
shuldet, Αλαν Obsolete preterits of shall. 
shuldert, »... An obsolete form of shoulder. 
shule, shull, shél, shul, ». Dialectal forms of 
shoul, a contracted form of shovel. 
shullent, shullet, shult,. Obsolete plural forms 
of shall. 
shultromt, ». See sheltron. 
shulwaurs (shul’warz), n. pl. [Pers. shalwdar.] 
kind of pajamas, or long drawers; also, 
loose trousers worn by Asiaties of both sexes. 
shumact, shumacht, shumackt, π. Obsolete 
spellings of swmac. 
shun (shun), v.; pret. and pp. shunned, ppr. shun- 
ning. [< ME. shunnen, shonnen, shunen, schounen, 
schunen, schunien, shonen, schonen, shonien, shon- 
yen, sconnen, seunien, < AS. scunian (not scunian) 
(pp. *gescuned, gescunned), shun, usually in 
comp. d-scunian, hate, detest, shun, avoid, ac- 
cuse, on-scunian, an-scunian, on-sceonian, on- 
scynian, regard with loathing, fear, or disfavor, 
reject, shun, also irritate; connections uncer- 
tain; not used in AS. in the physical sense ‘go 
aside from,’ and for this reason and others 
prob. not connected with scyndan, hasten, adscyn- 
dan, take away; ef. shunt. But the physical 
sense appears in scoon, sconl, skip, which are 
appar. variants of scwn2, an unassibilated form 
of shun: see scun2, scoon, and ef. scoundrel, 
schooner, etc.] Ἱ. trans. 1. To detest; abhor; 
shrink from. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Hu ancren owen to hatien ham, and schunien, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 82. 
So let me, if you do not shudder at me, 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell with you. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. To go or keep away from; keep out of the 
neighborhood of; avoid. 
And gif him wrattheth be ywar and his weye shonye. 
Piers Plowman (Β), Prol., 1. 174. 


Which way wilt thou take? 
That I may shun thee, for thine eyes are poison 
To mine; and I am loath to grow in rage. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, iv. 2. 


See how the golden groves around me smile, 
That shun the coast of Britain’s stormy isle. 
Addison, Letter from Italy. 
3. To try to escape from; attempt to elude, 
penerally with success; hence, to evade; escape. 
Weak we are, and cannot shun pursuit. 
Shak., 3 Hen. V1., ii. 3. 13. 
No man of woman born, 
Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 
Bryant, Tliad, vi. 625. 
4. To refrain from; eschew; neglect; refuse. 
If I sothe shall saie and shonne side tales. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 170. 
I have not shunned to declare unto you all counsel of 
God. Acts xx. 27. 
Whose Fingers are too fat, and Nails too coarse, 
Should always shun much Gesture in Discourse. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
5. To shove; push.. Bailey, 1731; Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
11. intrans. 1. To shrink back; fall back; 
retreat. 
Ne no more schoune fore the swape of their scharpe 
suerddes 
Then fore the faireste flour thatt on the folde growes! 
Morte Arthure (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 814. 
2. To avoid or evade danger or injury. 


Whether hade he no helme ne hawbfe]rgh nauther, . . . 
Ne no schafte, ne no schelde, to schwne ne to smyte. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. EB. T. 8.), 1. 205. 
8. To withhold action or participation; re- 
frain, as from doing something. 
It [Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac] is goddis will, it sall be 


myne, 
Agaynste his saande sall I neuer schone. 
York Plays, p. 63. 


shunch}, υ.ἱ. [Avar. of shun.] Same as shun, 5. 
Halliwell. 
shunless (shun’les), a. [< shun + -less.] Not 
to be shunned, escaped, or evaded; unavoid- 
able; inevitable. [Rare.] 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the eity, which he painted 
With shunless destiny. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. 116. 
shunner (shun’ér), πα. [< shun + -erl.] One 
who shuns or avoids. 
Oh, these be Fancy’s revellers by night! .. . 
Diana’s motes, that flit in her pale light, 
Shunners of sunbeams in diurnal sloth. 
Hood, Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, st. 99. 
[< ME. shunten, schunten, 
schonten, shounten, schounten, schownten, start 
aside; prob. a variant (due to some interfer- 
ence, perhaps association with shoten, sheten, 
shoot, or shutten, shut) of shunden, which is 





shunt 


itself prob. a variant (due to association with 
shun) of *shinden (ef. shutten, var. of shitten, 
shut), < AS. seyndan, hasten (in comp. d-scyndan, 
take away, remove), = OHG. scuntan, urge on, 
= Icel. skynda, skunda = Norw. skunda = Sw. 
skynda = Dan. skynde, hasten, hurry, speed; 
prob. connected (at least later so regarded) 
with shun: see shun.|] I, intrans. 1. To start 
aside or back; shrink back; flinch; of a horse, 
toshy. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 


Ne beo nawt the skerre hors iliche that schuntes. 
Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. 


With shame may thou shunt fro thi shire othes, 
So fals to be founden, & thi faithe breike. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. 8. 8.), 1. 729. 
The kynge schonte for no schotte, ne no schelde askys, 


Bot schewes hym κ in his schene wedys. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 2428. 


2. To turn back or away; turn aside. 


Ne shamys you not shalkes to shunt of the fild, 
Ffor the weiknes of wemen woundis a litell! 
Turnes yow full tyte, & taries a while. 
_ Destruction of Troy (E. E..T. 8.), 1. 10998. 
Then I drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb deer 
Did shiver for a shower ; but I shunted from a freyke. 
Little John Nobody (about 1550). (Hailliwell.) 
Specifically —(a) In raz., to turn from one line of rails to 
another; switch. (Chiefly Eng.] (0) In elect., to use a 
shunt. See shunt, n., 3. 
3t.: To escape. 
ga werpes tham [the gates] up quoth the wee, and wide 
open settes, 
Tf at ge schap gow to schonnt unschent of oure handes. 
King Alexander, p. 73. 


4. To turn aside from a topic, purpose, line of 
thought, course of action, etc.; shift. one’s 
thoughts, conversation, proceedings, etc., into 
a different direction.— 61. To hold back; de- 
lay. 
Qwene alle was schyppede that scholde, they schounte no 
lengere, 

Bot ventelde theme tyte, as the tyde rynnez. 

Morte Arthure (&. Ἐ. Τ. 8.), 1. 736. 


6. To slip down, asearth. Halliwell. [Ῥτου. 


Eng. } 

ii. trans. 1. To shun; move from. [Proy. 
Eng.]—2. To move or turn aside... Specifically — 
(a) In rail., to shift (a railway-train, or part of it) from the 
main line to,a siding; switch off. [Chiefly Eng.) (6) In 
elect., to shift {ο another circuit, as an electric current; 
carry off or around by means of a shunt; join to points in 
a circuit by a shunt: as, to shunt a current. 

This interpolar resistance is made up of the connecting 
wires, of whatever resistance is interposed, and that of 
the shunted galvanometer. 

J. Trowbridge, New Physics, p. 256. 
3. To 


ive a start to; shove. Bailey, 1731. 
[Prov. Eng.] Hence—4, To shove off; put out 
of one’s way; free one’s self of, as of anything 
disagreeable, by putting it upon another. 

It is not wonderful that old-fashioned believers in “ Prot- 
estantism ” should shunt the subject of Papal Christian- 
ity into the Limbo of unknowable things, and treat its re- 
nascent vitality as a fact of curious historical reversion. 

Cardinal Manning. 

He had assumed that she had also assimilated him, and 
his country with him —a process which would have for its 
consequence that the other country, the ugly, vulgar, su- 
perfinous one, would be, as he mentally phrased it to him- 
self, shunted. H.James,Jr., Harper's Mag., LX XVII, 108, 


5. To ward off injury, trouble, or danger from; 
remove from a position of trouble or danger. 
And let other men aunter, abill therfore, 
ffor to shunt vs of shame, shend of our foos, 
And venge vs of velany & of vilegremy. 
Destruction of Troy (8. E. T.8.), 1. 2544, 
The dislocation of the real and the ideal—the harsh 
shock of which comes on most men before forty— makes 


him look out all the more keenly for the points where he 
can safely shunt himself. 


Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 8d ser,, Post-Pref. 


κ ‘ 
shunt (shunt), ». [< ME. schunt; ¢ shunt, v.] 
11. A drawing or turning back. 
Gawayn.. . schranke alytel with the schulderes, for the 
scharp yrne. 
That other schalk wyth a schunt the schene wyth-haldez, 


& thenne repreued he the prynce with mony prowde 
wordez. ! 


Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. Β.), 1. 2268, 


2. A turning aside; specifically, in rail., a turn- 
ing off to. a siding, or short line of rails, that the 
main line may be left clear.—3. In elect., a con- 
ductor, joining two points in an electric 
circuit, and’ forming a desired circuit or 
path through which a part of the current 
will pass, the amount depending on the 
relative resistance of the shunt and that part 
of the principal circuit whose extremities 


it connects. Any number of shunts may be applied 
to a circuit, and the current distributed. among es 
in any desired manner. The current passing through a 
galvanometer or other measuring-instrument may be re- 
duced in any desired degree by the introduction of ashunt; 
and the factor by which the current indicated by the in- 
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strument must be multiplied in order to give the total 
current is called the shunt-multiplier. See field shunt, un- 
der jield.— Shunt dynamo, See dynamo, and electric 


machine (under electric), 

shunter (shun’tér), n. [< shunt + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which shunts; specifically, a 
railway-servant whose duty it is to move the 
switches which transfer a train or carriage from 
one line to another.—2,. A hand-lever used to 
start and move a railroad-ear. It is fitted with a 
hook to be slipped over the car-axle, and a lug to press 
against the face of the wheel. See pinch-bar and car- 


starter. 

shunt-gun (shunt’gun), ». A muzzle-loading 
rifled cannon with two sets of grooves, one 
deeper than the other. _ Bosses or studs.on the pro- 
jectile fit the deeper grooves loosely and lie in these while 
the projectile is being driven home, and at the breech of 
the gun the projectile is revolved slightly, so that the 
bosses correspond with the shallower grooves, and it binds 
on these strongly when expelled by the charge. 


shunting-engine (shun’ting-en’jin),. A yard- 
engine or switching-engine. [Eng.] 

shunt-off (shunt’éf), ». In elect., a. shunt, or a 
device for introducing a shunt. 


At present we have to deal simply with the shunt-off 
and cut-outs. ' Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXVI. 143, 


shunt-out (shunt’out), n. Same as shunt-off. 


In most instances these shunt-outs are self-restoring or 
permanently acting, and do not break the circuit. 


Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXVI. 143. 

shunty (shun’ti), a. Same as shantyl. 

shure (shiir). A Scotch form of shore, preterit 
of shearl, | | 


Robin shure in hairst, 
I shure wi’ him. 
Burns, Robin Shure in Hairst. 
shurf (shérf), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
seurfl.® Cf. shruffl.] A puny, insignificant 
person; a dwarf. [Seotch. 

When Andrew Pistolfoot used to come stamplin’ in to 
court me i’ the dark; I wad hae cried,. . . Get away wi 
ye, ye bowled-like shurf ! 

| Hogg, Brownie of Bodsbeck, ΤΙ. 226. (Jamieson.) 

shurkt, v. 7.. An obsolete spelling of shirk. 

shurl, v. t. See shirl2. 

shut! (shut), v.; pret. and pp. shut, ppr. shutting. 

*[Also dial. shet; ς ME. shutten, schutten, shet- 
ten, shitten, schitten (pret. shutte, shette, shitte, 
pp. shut, shet, etc.), < AS. scyttan, shut, bar (= 
D. schutten, shut in, lock up, = MLG. schutten 
= MHG. schutzen, G. schiitzen, shut in (water), 
dam, protect, guard); a secondary form, lit. 
‘cause (se. a bar or bolt) to shoot’ (push a bar 
or bolt into,its staple), of scedtan (pret. scoten), 
shoot; or perhaps lit. ‘bar,’ ‘bolt,’ from a noun, 
AS. as if *seut, a bar, bolt (cf. *scytels, scyttels, 
a bar, bolt of a door: see shuttle1), = MD. schut, 
an arrow, dart, = OHG. scuz, a quick move- 


ment, = Dan. skud, a bar, bolt of a door (the 


D. schut, a fence, partition, screen, = MHG. 
schuz, @ dam, guard, protection, G. schutz, a 
dam, dike, mole, fence, sluice, protection, de- 
fense, is rather from the verb); lit. ‘a thing 
that shoots or moves quickly,’ < AS. scedtan 
(pp. scoten), ete., shoot: see, shoot.]. 1. trans. 
1. To shoot, as the bar or bolt or other fasten- 
ing of a door or gate, or of a chest, ete.;. push 
to; adjust in position so as to serve as a fas- 
tening. 
This angels two drogen loth [Lot) in, 


And shetten to the dure-pin. : 
Genesis and Exodus (KE. E. T. 8.), 1.107 


To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 2. 47. 
2. To make fast by means of a bolt, bar, or the 
like; henee, in later use, to close, with or with- 
out fastening; place in or over a place of en- 
trance so as to obstruct passage in or out: as, 
to shut a door, gate, lid, cover, etc.: often fol- 
lowed by down, to, or up. 
As douzti men of dedes defence for to make 


gerne schetten here gates & gemed the walles. 
William of Palerne (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 9267. 


With that word his countour dore he shette. ; 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 249. 


This powerful key 
Into my hand was given, with charge to keep 
These gates forever shut. Milton, P.L., ii. 776. 


3. To prevent passage through; cover; ob- 
struct; block: sometimes followed by up, 


Shet was every wyndow of the place. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 584. 


When the other way by the Narve was quite shutt WP 
. . . they should assure themselves neither to have t 
English nor any other Marchant to trade that way to the 
Port of St, Nicholas. 7 . 

6. Fletcher (Ellis’s Literary Letters, p. 83). 


Third Watch. ’Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 
First Watch. Unless our halberds did shut up his passage. 
Shak., 3 Hen. ΥΠ., iv. 3. 20. 


’ clude; termin 


shut 
Their success was very near doing honour to their Avé 
Marias; for, . . . shutting up their windows to prevent 
any of their lights from being seen, they had some chance 
of escaping ; but a small crevice in one of the shutters 
rendered all their invocations ineffectual. 
Anson, Voyages, ii. 5. 
4. To close the entrance of; prevent accessto | 
or egress from: as, to shut a house; to shuta 
box; to shut one’s ears: often followed by up. 
These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy. Rey. xi. 6. 
Hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 333. 
She . . . shut the chamber wp, close, hush’d, and still. 
Keats, Lamia, ii. 
5. To bring together the parts of. (a) To bring 
together the outer parts or covering of, as when inclosing 
aompething : as, to shut the eyelids, or, as more commonly 
expressed, to shut the eyes (hence, also, to shut the sight). 
He hedde thet mestier [craft] uor to ssette the porses of 
the wrechchen thet hi ne ssolle by open to do elmesse. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. Τ. 8.), p. 188. 
Therwith a thousand tymes, er he lette, 
He kiste tho the letre that he shette. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1090. 
Let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. | Ps, lxix. 15. 
She left the new piano shut. Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
- I shut my sight for fear. Tennyson, (none. 
(0) To fold or bring together; bring into narrow compass 
ae a state of expansion: as, to shut.a parasol; to shuta 
ook, 
The happiest. youth, ‘viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book [of fate], and sit him down and die. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 56. 
— lawyer may well envy your command of language, 
Mr. Holt,” said Jermyn, pocketing his bills again, an 
shutting up his pencil. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xvii. 
6. To bar or lock in; hence, to confine; hem 
in; inclosey environ; surround or cover more 
or less completely: now always followed by a 
preposition or an adverb, as in, into, among, 
up, down, ete. 
Crysede also, right in the same wise, 
Of Troylus gan in hire herte shette 
His worthinesse, his lust, his dedes wyse. 
| Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1549. 
Having shut them under our Tarpawling, we put their 
hats vpon stickes by the Barges side. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 181. 
He pass’d, shut wp in mysteries, 
His mind wrapp'd like his mantle. Keats, Lamia, i. 
7. To bar out; separate by barriers; put or 
keep out; exclude, either literally or eg 
tively; preclude: followed by an adverb or a 
preposition denoting separation. 
In such a night 
To shut me out! Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 18. 
If any one misbehave himself, they shut him out of their 
Company. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 89. 
Shut from every shore and barred from every coast. 
a Dryden, Aineid, i. 321. 
8. To catch and pinch or hold. fast by the act 
of shutting something: as, to shut one’s fingers 
or one’s dress in a door; to shut one’s glove in 
a window.—9. To do; manage. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]—-10. To weld (iron). Halliwell. 
See to shut up (ο), and shutting, n. [Prov. Eng.] 
—To shutin the land. See/and1.—To shut off, to turn 
off ; prevent the passage of, as gas or steam, by closing a 


valve, or in some other way.— To shut one’s eyes to, to 
be blind to; overlook or disregard intentionally: as, to sh 


one’s eyes to Gissgrocanla facts.—To shut up. (at) Tocon- 
ate; end. 
To shut up what I have to say concerning him, which , 
is sad, he is since become a sordid man in his life. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 206. 
T shall now shut up the arguing part of this discourse 
with a short application. Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, I. i. 
(b) To reduce to inaction or silence, especially the latter. 
It shuts them up. They haven’t a word to answer. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 13. 
A mere child in argument, and unable to foresee that 
the next “move” (to use a Platonic expression) will “shut 
him up.” Jowett, tr. of Plato’s Dialogues, ITI. 8. 
(c) To unite, as two pieces of metal by welding.—To shut 
up shop. See shop!. \ 
II. intrans. 1. To be a means of bolting, 
locking, or closing. 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain; 
The golden opes, the iron shuts amain. 
| Milton, Lycidas, 1. 111. 
2. To close itself; be closed: as, the door shuts 
of itself; certain flowers shut at night and open, 
in the day. ΤΗ 
A gulf that ever shuts and gapes. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxx, - 


3. To be extravagant. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
—To shut down, to stop working; become or be idle: 
as, the mill will shut down for the next two weeks, [Col- 
log.]—To shut down on or upon, to put an end to; sup- 
press; stop. [Colloq.]} i i 
He shut down upon his wrath, and pleaded with all the 
ingenuity he was master of. The Century, XXXVII. 885. 
































shut 


To shut in, to settle down or around; fall: said of night, 
the close of day, or the like. 


This year, on the 26th of January, at the shutting in of 
the evening, there was a very great earthquake. 
N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 288. 


Usually after Supper, if the day was not shut in, I took 


' aramble about the \ illage, to see what was worth taking 


notice of. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 9u. 
Toshut up. (at) To terminate; end. 
Actions begunne in glory shut up in shame. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, ii. 2. 
(0) Το desist ; leave off; especially, {ο βἴορ talking. [Col- 
ος] 
So, having succeeded in contradicting myself in my first 
chapter, . . . Lshall here shut up for the present. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 


“T— want— Harry!” said the child. “ Well, you can’t 
have Harry; and I won’t have ye bawling. Now shut up 
and go to sleep, or I'll whip you!” 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 115. 


(c) In sporting, to give out, as one horse when challenged 
by another inarace. Krik’s Guide to the Turf. 


shut! (shut), p. a. [Pp. of shut, v.] 1. Made 
fast or close; closed; inclosed.. See shut, v. 
A delicate blush, no fainter tinge is born 
1’ the shut heart of a bud. Browning, Paracelsus, 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 
Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 
2. Not resonant or sonorous; dull: said of 
sound.—3. In orthoépy, having the sound sud- 
denly interrupted or stopped by a succeeding 
consonant, as the i in pit or the ο in got.—4, 
Separated, precluded, or hindered; hence, free; 
clear; rid: followed by of: used chiefly in such 
phrases as to get shut of, to be shut of. Also 
shet. [Prov. Eng. and Ὁ. Β.] 
Ehud the son of Gera, a Benjamite, a man lefthanded 
{margin, shut of his right hand). Judges iii. 16, 


We are shut of him, 
He will be seen no more here. 
Massinger, Unnatural Combat, iii. 1. 


We'll bring him out of doors,— 
Would we were shut of him. 
Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, ii. 2. 

I never knew how I liked the gray garron till I was shut 
of him an’ Asia. R. Kipling, The Big Drunk γα’ 

shut! (shut), ». [< shutl, v.] 1. The act. of 
shutting, in any sense of the word.—2, The 
time of shutting. 
In a shady nook I stood, .. . 
Just then return’d at shut of evening flowers. 
. Milton, P. L., ix, 278. 
It was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day. 
Keats, Lamia, ii. 
81. That which shuts, closes, or covers; a shut- 
ter. 

At Eton I... find all mighty fine. The school good, 
and the custom pretty of boys cutting their names in the 
shuts of the windows when they go to Cambridge. 

Pepys, Diary, IT. 358. 

When you bar the window-shuts of your lady’s bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open the sashes, to let in the 
fresh air. Swi/t, Directions to Servants, viii. 
4, The point or line of shutting; specifically, 
the line where two pieces of metal are united 
by welding.—5. Ariddance. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—Cold shut, (a) An imperfection of a casting 
caused by the flowing of liquid metal on partially chilled 
metal. (0) An imperfect welding in a forging, caused by 
the inadequate heat of one surface under working. 


shut? Gh n. [Also shutt; a var. of shot, 
δλοίει.] The grayling, Thymallus thymallus. 
Day. (Local, Eng. (on the Teme).] 
shut-down (shut’doun),. [< shut down, verb- 
Rprane under shut, ο.) A shutting down; a 
iscontinuance, especially of work in a mill, 
factory, or the like. 

So far from there having been a cave-in of the supply 
{of oil|, says ‘‘ Engineering,” there has really been a shut- 
down of a large number of wells, to check a wasteful over- 
production, Science, XIV. 283. 

shute!, ». See chute, shoot. 
shute2 (shit); ». Same as tram in the sense 
of ‘twisted silk.’ 


ανα v.andn. A dialectal variant of shud- 


shut-off (shut’6f), π. [« shut off, verb-phrase * 


under shuti, υ.] That which shuts off, closes, 
stops, or prevents; stoppage of anything; spe- 
cifically, in hunting and fishing, the close-sea- 
son for game. 

shutt, ». See shui2, 

shuttance (shut’ans), n. [ς shut] + -ance.] 
Riddance. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shutten Saturdayt (shut’n sat’ér-da). The 
Saturday in Holy Week, as the day on which 
the Saviour’s body lay inclosed in the tomb. 


shutter (shut’ér), n. [ς shutl + -erl.] One 
who or that which shuts. (a) A lid; a cover; acas- 


1 


ος Halliwell. 


5606 


This picture is always cover’'d with 3 shutters, one of 
which is of massie silver, Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1645. 
Hence, specifically —(b) A frame or panel of wood or iron 
or other strong material used as a cover, usually for a 
window, in order to shut out the light, to prevent spec- 
tators from seeing the interior, or to serve as a protection 
for the aperture. There are inside and outside shutters. 
Inside shutters are usually in several hinged pieces which 
fold back into a recessed casing in the wall called a boz- 
ing. The principal piece is called the front shutter, and 
the auxiliary piece a back Παρ. Some shutters are ar- 
ranged to be opened or closed by a sliding movement 
either horizontally or vertically, and others, particularly 
those for shops, are made in sections, so as to be entirely 
removable from the window. Shutters for shop-fronts 
are also made {ο roll up like curtains, to fold like Vene- 
tian blinds, etc. 

If the Sun is incommodious, we have thic* folding Shut- 
ters on the out-Side, and thin ones within, to prevent 
that. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Lrasmus, I. 198. 

Surely not loath 
Wast thou, Heine! to lie 
Quiet, to ask for closed 
Shutters, and darken’d room. 
M. Arnold, Heine’s Grave. 
(c) In organ-building, one of the blinds of which the front 
of the swell-box is made. By means of a foot-lever or 
edal the shutters of the box can be opened so as to let 
he sound out, or closed so astodeadenit. (u) That which 
closes or ends. 
That hour 


The last of hours, and shutter up of all. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, cii. 


(e) In photog., a device for opening and again closing a lens 
mechanically, in order to make an exposure, especially a 
so-called instantaneous exposure occupying a fraction of 
a second. The kinds of shutters are innumerable, the 
simplest being the drop or guillotine shutter, in which a 
thin perforated piece slides in grooves by gravity when 
released, so that the perforation in falling passes across 
the field of the lens. The more mechanically elaborate 
shutters are actuated by springs, and are commonly so ar- 
ranged that the speed of the exposure can be regulated. — 
Bolt and shutter. See bolt!.—Boxed shutter, a win- 
dow-shutter so made as to fold back into a recessed box 
or casing.— Shutter in. (a) A plank, called a strake, that 
is fitted with more than ordinary accuracy to the planks 
between which it is placed. All the measurements in re- 
gard to its width and bevelings are taken with the greatest 
care, (b) Evening. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


shutter (shut’ér), v. t. [« shutier, n.] 1. To 
provide or cover with shutters. | 

Here is Garraway's, bolted and shuttered hard and fast! 

ickens, Lncommercial Traveller, xxi. 

The School-house windows were all shuttered up. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 9. 
2. To separate or hide by shutters. [lKare.] 

A workman or a pedlar cannot shutter himself off from 

his less comfortable neighbors. 
R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 75. 

shutter-dam (shut’ér-dam), π. In hydraul. en- 
gin., a form of barrage or movable dam employ- 
ing large gates or shutters which are opened 
and closed by hydraulic power: used in slack- 
water navigation. See barrage. 

shutter-eye (shut’ér-i),. An eye orsocket for 
supporting a shutter. It has a projecting flange, 
and is built into the wall. EF. H. Knight. 

shutterless (shut’ér-les), a. [< shutter + -less.] 
Having no shutters. 

As they entered the garden they saw through the shut- 
terless window two men, one of whom was seated, while 
the other was pacing the floor. 

Harper's Mag.; LXXX. 353. 
shutter-lift (shut’ér-lift), 7. A handle fixed to 
a shutter for convenience in opening or clos- 
ing it. | 
shutter-lock (shut’ér-lok), n. In carp., a mor- 
tise-lock in the edge of a shutter or door. 
E. Η. Knight. 
shutter-screw (shut’ér-skré), n. A screw by 
which a shutter is secured, passing through a 
socket from the interior to be protected, and 
engaging a nut so mortised in the inner side of 
the shutter as not to be exposed on the outside. 
shutting (shut’ing),. [Verbal n. of shui}, v.] 
The act indicated by the verb shutin any of its 
senses; specifically, the act of joining or weld- 
ing one piece of iron to another. Also called 
shutting up or shutting together. 
shutting-post (shut’ing-post),». A postagainst 
which a gate or door closes. H. H. Knight. 
shuttle! (shut’l), »... [Early mod. E. also shit- 
tle, shyttell; < ME. schyttyl, schytle, schitel, sche- 
tyl, ssettel, a shuttle, a bolt of a door, < AS. *scy- 
tels, scyttels (pl. scyttelsas), the bolt of a door 
(ef. Sw. dial. skyttel, skottel = Dan. skyttel, a 
shuttle; ef. also Dan. skytte, G. (weber-)schitz, 
a shuttle, Sw. skot-spol = D. schiet-spoel = G. 
schiess-spuhle, a shuttle, lit. ‘shoot-spool’), < 
scedtan, shoot: see shoot, and cf. shutl. Cf. 
skittle.|. 1+. A bolt or bar, as of.a door. 

God zayth ine the boc of loue, “My zoster, my lemman, 
thou art a gardin besset myd tuo ssetteles.” 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 94. 


Schyttyl, or [var. of] sperynge. Pessulum vel pessellum. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 


shuttle? (shut’1),.a. 


shuttle-binder (shut’l-bin’ der), ». 


shuttle-board (shut’l-bérd), n. 
shuttle-box (shut’l-boks), 2. 


shuttle-brainedt (shut’l-brand), © a. 


shuttle-check (shut’l-chek), 4. 


shuttle-checx 


2. An instrument used by weavers for passing 
or shooting the thread of the weft trom one side 
of the web to the other between the threads of 


the warp. The modern shuttle is a sort of wooden car- 
riage tapering at each end, and hollowed out in the mid- 





a, body of shuttle; 4, ate wound on the bobbin d; ¢, eye through 
which the yarn is led, and then passed out through hole /; ¢, ¢, metal 
points. 


dle for the reception of the bobbin or pirn on which the 
weftiswound. The weft unwindsfrom this bobbin as the 
shuttle runs from one side of the web to the other, Itis 
driven across by a smart blow from apin called a pape! or 
driver, ‘There is one of these pins on each side of the loom, 
and the two are connected by a cord to which a handle is at- 
ta hed. Holding this handle in his right hand, the weaver 
moves the two pins together in each direction alternately 
by a sudden jerk. A shuttle propelled in this manner 
is called a μα and was invented in 1738 by John 
Kay, a mechanic of Colchester, England. Be/ore this in- 
vention the weaver took the shutile between the finger 
and thumb of each hand alternately and threw it across, 
by which process much time was lost. There are also a 
great variety of automatic picker-motions for driving the 
shuttles of looms. Compare picker-muticn. 


Se[hjytyl, webstarys instrument. Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 
Their faces run like shittles; they are weaving 
Some curious cobweb to catch fiies. 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, iii, 1. 


3. Insewing-machines, the sliding thread-hold- 
er which carries the lower thread between the 
needle and the upper thread to make a lock- 
stitch. See cuts ae sewing-machine.—4, The 
gate which opens to allow the water to flow on 
a water-wheel.—5. One of the sections of.a 
shutter-dam. ZF. H. Knight.—6, A small gate 
or stop through which metal is allowed to pass 
from the trough to the mold.— 71. A shuttle- 
cock; also, the game known as shuttlecock. 


Schytle, chyldys game. Sagittella. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 447. 


Positive-motion shuttle, a device, invented by James 
Lyall. of New. York, for causing the shuttle to travel 
through the shed with a positive, uniform motion. ‘The 
shuttle travels on a roller-carriage drawn by a cord in the 
shuttle-race below the warp-threads, and having also a set 
of upper rollers. The shuttle has also a pair of under 
rollers, one at each end, and travels over the lower series 
of warp-threads through the shed, being pushed along by 
the carriage while the warp-threads are passed, without 
straining them, between the upper rollers of the carriage 
and the rollers of the shuttle. Compare positive-motion 
loom, under loom.— Weaver's-shuttle, in conch., a shut- 
tle-shell, as Radius volva. See cut under shuttle-shell. 


shuttle! (shut’l),v.; pret. and pp. shuttled, ppr. 


shuttling. [ς shuttlel, n.] I, trans. To move 
to and fro like a shuttle. 

A face of extreme mobility, which he shuttles about— 
eyebrows, eyes, mouth and all —in a very singular manner 
while speaking. Carlyle, ii Froude, I. 152. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To go back and forth like a 
shuttle; travel to and fro. 

Their corps go marching and shuttling in the interior of 


the country, much nearer Paris than formerly. 
Carlyle, Krench Rey., ΤΙ. vi. 1. 


Those [olive groves]in the distance look more hoary and 
soft, as though a veil of light cunningly woven by the 
shuttling of the rays hung over them. ~ 

The Century XXXVII. 422, 
[Early mod. E. also shit- 
tle; < ME. ο], schytyl, schytylle; with adj. 
formative -el, < AS. scéotan (pp. scoten), shoot: 
see shoot, n. Cf. shuttlel, shyttell.] 1+. Head- 
long; rash; thoughtless; unsteady; volatile. 

Shyttell, nat constant, . . . variable. Palsgrave, p. 323. 


2. Slippery; sliding. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
In a loom, 
a device in a shuttle-box to prevent the recoil 
or rebound of the shuttle after it is thrown by 
the picker. Also called shuttle-check. E. H. 
Knight. 
Α shuttle- 
cock. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
A receptacle for 
holding shuttles, especially one near the loom 
and attached to it, intended to receive the shut- 
tle at the end of its race or movement across 
the web; a’pattern-box. Shutfle-boxes are combined 
together so as to form a set of compartments for holding 
the shuttles carrying threads of different colors, when such 
are in use in weaving. 

Scatter- 


brained; flighty; thoughtless; unsteady of 
purpose. 


Metellus was so shuttle-brained that euen in the middes 
of his tribuneship he left his office in Rome, and sailled to 
Pompeius in Syria. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 341. 


Same as 
shuttle-binder. 


shuttlecock 


shuttlecock (shut’l-kok), n. [Early mod. E. 
also shuttel-cock, shittlecock, shyttlecocke, shyttel- 
cocke (also shittlecork, which some suppose to 
be the orig. form); ¢ shuttle + cock! (used 
vaguely, asin other compounds). Cf. shuttle, 
πω τ.] 1. A piece of cork, or of similar light 
material, in one end of which feathers are stuck, 
made to be struck by a battledore in play ; also, 
the play or game. See phrase below. 

| But and it were well sought, 
I trow all wyll be nought, 


Nat worth a shyttel cocke. 
Skelton, Why Come ye nat to Court? 1. 351. 


A thousand wayes he them could entertaine, 
With all the thrittles games that may be found;... 
With dice, with cards, with balliards farre unfit, 
With shuttelcocks, misseeming manlie wit. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 804. 


In the “ Two Maids of Moreclacke,” a comedy printed 
in 1609, it is said, ‘To play at shuttle-cock methinkes is 
the game now.” 


Mexico, the only species of the section Perip- 
tera. It has crimson flowers and a many-celled 
radiate capsule, one or other suggesting the 


name.— Battledore and shuttlecock, a game played 

with a shuttlecock and battledores by two players or 

sides. The shuttlecock is knocked back and forth from one 
εως or side to the other, until one fails to return it. 


uttlecock (shut’l-kok), v. t [< shuttlecock 
π.] To throw or bandy backward and forward 
like a shuttlecock. ) , 

**Dishonour to me! sir,” exclaims the General. “ Ye 


if the phrase is to be shuttlecocked between us!” I answer 
hotly. Thackeray, Virginians, 1xxvii. 


On the other hand, that education should be shuttle- 
cocked by party warriors is the worst evil that we have to 
endure. he Academy, April 6, 1889, p. 235. 

shuttlecork} (shut’l-kérk),. Same as shuttle- 
cock. Also shittlecork. 
How they have shuffled up the rushes too, Davy, 
With their short figging little shittlecork heels 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, iii. 2. 
shuttle-crab (shut’l-krab), n. <A paddle-crab ; 
a pinniped or fin-footed crab, having some of 
the legs fitted for erimming, as the common 
edible crab of the United States, Callinectes 


hastatus. When taken from the water they flap their 
legs energetically, suggesting the flying of shuttles, See 
cut under paddle-crab 


shuttle-head+ (shut’l-hed), ». A flighty, in- 
considerate person. 

I would wish these shuttle-heads, that desire to rake in 
the embers of rebellion, to give over blowing the coals 
too much, lest the sparks fly in their faces, or the ashes 
choke them. 

Tom Nash his Ghost, p. 10. (Old Book Coll. Miscell.) 
shuttle-headedt (shut’l-hed’ed), a. [Early 
mod. E. also shittleheaded ; < shuttle? + head + 
-ed2,]_ Flighty; thoughtless; foolish. Halli- 
well. 
shuttle-motion (shut’l-m6’shon), n.. An auto- 
matie mechanism for controlling the different 
shuttles in a shuttle-box, as in figure-weaving, 
so that they may pass through the shed in a 

redetermined order. ° 

uttleness} (shut’l-nes), π. [Early mod. E. 
shittlenesse, shyttelnesse; < shuttle! + -ness.] 
Rashness; thovghtlessness; flightiness; un- 
steadiness. Palsgrave. 

The vaine shittlenesse of an unconstant head. 

- Baret, 1580. (Halliweil.) 
shuttle-race (shut’l-ris),». The smooth track 
on top of the lay of the loom along which the 
shuttle is forced to run in disposing of the weft. 


shuttle-shaped (shut’l-shapt); a. Shaped like 


a shuttle; fusiform.—shuttle-shaped dart, a Brit- 
ish moth, Agrotis 


puta, 
shuttle-shell (shut’l-shel), n. A gastropod of 
the family Ovulidz and genus Radius, as 19. vol- 
va, of long fu- 
siform shape, 
the ends of 
the lips being 
greatly drawn 
out: so called 
from the resemblance to a weavers’ shuttle. 
shuttle-train (shut’l-tran),. A train running 
back and forth fora short distance like a shut- 
tle, as over a track connecting a main line with 
a station at a short distance from it. 
shuttle-winder (shut’l-win’dér), n. Απ at- 
tachment to a sewing-machine for reeling the 
thread upon shuttles. See bobbin-winder. 
shuttlewise (shut’l-wiz), adv. Like a shuttle; 
with the motion of a shuttle. 
Life built herself a myriad forms, 
And, flashing her electric spark, . . . 
Flew shuttlewise above, beneath, 
Weaving the web of life and death. 
Athenzum, Νο. 3221, p. 87. 





Shuttle-shell (Radrus volva), one third 
natural size, 


shuttle-wit (shut’l-wit), n. 


Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 401. , Called in Japanese soroban. 
2. A malvaceous shrub, Anoda punicea of Shy} (shi), a.; 
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A shuttle-brained 
person. 

Now, those poor shuttle-wits of Babbletown, that had been 
so a-singing that high and mighty gentleman’s praises to 
the skies, they were a bit took a-back by this behavior — 
as one might plainly see. St. Nicholas, XVII. 554. 


shuttle-witted (shut’l-wit’ed);@.. [Early mod. 


E. also shittlewitted; < ΜΕ. schyttyl-wyttyd ; 
< shuttle? + wit. + -ed?.] Shuttle-brained ; 
flighty; foolish. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

I am aferd that Jon of Sparham is 80 schyttyl-wyttyd 


that he wyl sett hys gode to.morgage to Heydon, or to 
sum other of ywre gode frendys. Paston Letters, I. 69. 


1. wondered what had called forth in a lad so shuttle-wit- 
ted this enduring sense of duty. R. L. Stevenson, Olalla. 


shwanpan, swanpan (shwin’pan, swiin’pan), 


n. (Chinese, ht. ‘reckoning-board,’ ς shwan, 
swan, reckon, + pan, a board.]. The abacus 
or reckoning-board in use among the Chinese. 
See abacus. 
compar. shyer, superl. shyest 
(sometimes shier and shiest). [Early mod. E. 
also shie; Se. skey, skeigh; < ME. *shey, schey, 
also skey, skygg (< Sw.), earlier sceouh, shy, timid, 
scrupulous, ς AS, scedh = Ὁ. schuw = MLG. 
schuwe = OHG. *scioh, MHG. schiech (G. scheu, 
after the verb and noun) = Sw. skygqg, dial. sky 
= Dan. sky, shy, timid, skittish. Hence shy, v. 
From OHG. comes It. schivo = Sp. esquivo, shy.] 
1. Readily frightened away; easily startled; 
skittish; timid. 


Loketh thet ge ne beon nont iliche the horse thet is — 


scheouh, and blencheth uor one scheadewe upo the heie 
brugge. Aneren Riwle, p. 242. 


Maggie coost her head fu’ heigh, 
Look’d asklent an’ unco skeigh. 

Burns, Duncan Gray. 
The antelope are getting continually shyer and more dif- 
ficult to flag. T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 195. 
2. Shrinking from familiarity or self-assertive- 
ness; sensitively timid; retiring; bashful; coy. 
A shy fellow was the duke; and I believe I know the 
cause of his withdrawing. Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 138. 


She [the Venus de Medicis] is represented in . . . a shy, 
retiring posture, and covers her bosom with one of her 
hands. ddison, Guardian, No. 100, 

She had heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly proud; 
but the observation of a very few minutes convinced her 
that she was only exceedingly shy. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xliv. 


3. Keeping away from some person or thing 
through timidity or caution; fearful of ap- 
proaching; disposed to avoid: followed by of. 

The merchant hopes for a prosperous voyage, yet he is 
shy of rocks and pirates. ev. 7’. Auams, Works, III. 96. 


They [negroes] were no way shy of us, being well ac- 
quainted with the English, by reason of our Guinea Fac- 
tories and Trade. Dampier, Voyages, I. 78. 


The two young men felt as shy of the interview with 
their master under such unusual relations of guest and 
host as a girl does of her first ΛΑ. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xiv. 
4. Cautious; wary; careful: commonly followed 
by of or about. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 


He was very shy of using it. 
in S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 46. 


Opium. . . is prohibited Goods, and therefore, tho many 
asked for it, we were shy of having it too openly known 
that we had any. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 166. 


We have no such responsible party leadership on this 
side the sea; we are very shy about conferring much au- 
thority on anybody. W. Wilson, Cong. Goy., vi. 
5. Elusive; bard to find, get at, obtain, or ac- 
complish, 

The dinner, I own, is shy, unless I come and dine with 
my friends; and then I make up for banyan days. . 

Thackeray, Vhilip, xix. 


As he [Coleridge] was the first to observe some of the 
sky’s appearances and some of the shyer revelations of 
outward nature, so he was also first in necting some of the 
more occult phenomena of thought and emotion. 

Lowell, Coleridge. 
6+. Morally cireumspect; serupulous. 
Nif he nere scoymus & skyg & non scathe louied. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 21. 
7. Keen; piercing; bold; sharp. Halliwell. 
[Ῥτου. Eng.]— 8}. Sly; sharp; cunning. 

Mine own modest petition, my friend’s diligent labour, 
. «+» were all peltingly defeated by a shy practice of the 
old Fox. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 
9. Seant. The wind is said to be shy when it 
will barely allow a vessel to sail on her course. 
—To fight shy of. See jight.—Tolook shy at or on, to 
regard with distrust or suspicion. _ 

How will you like going to Sessions with everybody 
looking shy on you, and you with a bad conscience and an 
empty ολη { George Eliot, Middlemarch, vi. 

2. Diffident, shamefaced. See bashfulness. 
ay (shi), v. ; pret and pp. shied, ppr. shying. 
[Not found in ME. (?); = MD. schuwen, schou- 
wen, D. schuwen = MLG. schuwen, LG schuwen, 


* 
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schouen = OHG. sciuhen, sctihen, MHG, schiu- 
hen, schiuwen, G. scheuchen, scheuen, get out of 
the way, avoid, shun, = Sw. skygga = Dan. sky; 
from the adj. Hence ult. (through OF. <¢ OHG. ) 
eschew.| I, intrans. To shrink or start back or 
aside, as in sudden fear: said specifically of a 
horse. 

‘‘He don’t shy, does he?” inquired Mr. Pickwick... “Shy, 


sir ?— He wouldn't shy if he was to meet a vaggin-load of 
monkeys with their tails burnt off.” Dickens, Pickwick, v. 


These women are the salt of New England. ... Νο 
fashionable nonsense about them. What’sin you, Forbes, 
to shy so. at a good woman? : 

C. 2. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 98. 

IT. trans. To avoid; shun (a person). [Prov. 
Eng. } 

All who espied her 
Immediately shied her, 
And strove to get out of her way. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 219. 
shy! (shi), .; pl. shies (shiz). [< shyl,v.] A 
sudden start aside, as from fear, especially one 
made by a horse. 
we” (shi), v.; pret. and pp. shied, ppr. shying. 
[Also shie; prob. another use of shy}, v., but 
evidence is lacking, the word shy in this sense 
being of prov. origin and still mainly colloq. 
orslang.] I, trans. 1. To fling; throw; jerk; 
toss. 

Gyrations . . . similar to those which used to be famil- 
iar to one when the crown of a lower boy’s hat had been 
kicked out and shied about the school-yard. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 772. 


He has an abject fear of cats —they’re witches. he says 
—and if he can shy a stone at one when it doesn’t see him, 
that is delight. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, vi. 


Though the world does take liberties with the good- 
tempered fellows, it shies them many a stray favour. 
Lever, Davenport Dunn, xx. 


2. To throw off; toss or send out at random. 


I cannot keep np wits the world without shying a letter 
now and then. ott, Diary, March 26,1827. (Lockhart.) 
II. intrans. To throw a missile ;, specifically, 
to jerk. 
The Anglo-Saxon race alone is capable of propelling a 
missile in the method known as shying. 
Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 801. 
shy? (shi), .; pl. shies (shiz). [< ελ, υ.] 1. 
A quick, jerking, or careless throw; a fling. 

Where the cock belonged to some one disposed to make 
it a matter of business, twopence was paid for three shies 
at it, the missile used being a broomstick, 

Chambers’s Buok of Days, I. 238. 
2. A fling; asneer; agibe. ([Slang.] 

“There you go, Polly; you are always having a shy at 
Lady Ann and her relations,” says Mr. Newcome, good- 
naturedly. “A shy! howcan tae use such vulgar words, 
Mr. Newcome?” hackeray, Newcomes, xvi. 
3. Atrial; an experiment. [Slang.] 

I went with my last ten florins, and had a shy at the 
roulette. Thackeray, Pendennis, Ixxv. 


«Απ honest man has.a much better chance upon the 
turf than he has in the city.” ‘‘How do you know?” 
asked Norma, smiling. ‘“ Because I’ve had a shy at both, 
my dear.” W. E. Norris, Miss Shafto, viii. 
shyly (shi’li), adv. [Formerly also shily ; <¢ shy1 
+ -ly2.]_ In a shy or timid manner; timidly; 
coyly; diffidently. 
shynet, v. and. A Middle English spelling of 
shine}, 
shyness (shi’nes), n. [Formerly also shiness; < 
shyl + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
shy; especially, a shrinking from familiarit 
or conspicuousness; diffidence; lack of self- 
assertiveness. 
Shyness, as the derivation of the word indicates in sev- 
eral languages, is closely related to fear; yet it is distinct 
from fear in the ordinary sense. A shy man no doubt 
dreads the notice of strangers, but can hardly be said to 
be afraid of them. Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 332. 
=Syn. Difidence, Coyness, etc. See bashfulness. 
shynfult,a. A Middle English form of anand sy. 
ος (shi’stér), n. {Origin obscure. - 
ally associated with shy}, as if ¢ shy, sharp, 

sly. + -ster; but shy in that sense is not in use 
in the Ὦ. Β.] One who does business trickily ; 
a person without professional honor: use 
chiefly of lawyers: as, pettifoggers and shy- 
sters. [U.5.] εἰ 

The Prison Association held its monthly meeting last 
night. The report was rich in incidents and develop- 
ments about the skinners, sharks, and shysters of the 


Tombs. New York Express, quoted in Bartlett's 
[Americanisms, p. 591. 
si (sé), n. [See gamut.] In solmization, the 


syllable used for the seventh tone of the scale, 


or the leading tone. In the scale of C this tone is B, 
which is therefore called si in France, Italy, etc. This 
syllable was not included in the syllables of Guido, be- 
cause of the prevalence in his time of the hexachord the- 
ory of the scale ; it is supposed to have been introduced 
about 1600, In the tonic sol-fa system, ti (16) is used in- 
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Sialida (si-al’i- 


si 


stead, to avoid the confusion between the syllables of the 
seventh tone and of the sharp of the fifth.— Si contra fa, 
Same as mi contra fa (which see, under mt). 


Si.. The chemical symbol of silicon. 

siaga, π. Same as ahu. | 

siagnopod (si-ag’n6-pod), π. [Prop. *siagono- 
pod, < Gr. σιαγών, the jaw-bone, + πούς (ποδ- 
= EK. foot.] A maxilla of a crustacean. Inc. 
a pay Bate’s nomenclature there are three siagnopods, 
of which the first and second are the first and second max- 
ille and the third is the first maxilliped of ordinary lan- 
guage, | 

siagon (si’a-gon), η. [NL., < Gr. σιαγών, the jaw- 
bone.] The mandible of a crustacean. West- 
wood; Bate. 

Sialagogic, sialagogue. 


ogue. 

Sia ia (si-a’li-’), . [NL. (Swainson, 1827), < 
Gr. σιαλίς, a kind of bird.] A genus of turdoid 
oscine passerine : 
birds, commonly 
referred to the 
family Turdidz 
and. subfamily 
Saxicoling, . in 
which blue is the 
principal color; 
American blue- 
birds. Three dis- 
tinct species are 
common birds of the 
United States—S. 
He, S. mexicana, 
and S. arctica. 


ια 


See sialogogic,. sialo- 


da), ». pl. [NL. 
<“Sialis + -ida.] 
A superfamily of 
neuropterous in- 
sects, of the suborder Planipennia, represented 
by such families as Sialidz and Raphidiide. 
Sialide (si-al’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. (Stephens, 
1836), < Sialis + -ide.] An important family 
of neuropterous insects, typified by the genus 
Sialis, having a large prothorax and reticulate 
wings, the posterior ones with a folded anal 


Space. They are mostly large insects, whose larve are 
aquatic and carnivorous. Corydalus cornutus, the hell- 
grammite-fly, is a conspicuous member of the family. 
(See Corydalus.) Chauliodes and Sialis are other impor- 
tant αχ 


sialidan (si-al’i-dan), a. and». I. a. Pertain- 
ing to the family Sialidz, or having their char- 
acters. 
ΤΙ. »..A member of the family Sialidz, 
Sialis (si’a-lis),n. [Ν1,. (Latreille, 1809), < Gr. 
σιαλίς, also σιάλενδρίς, akind of Ριτά.] Thetyp- 
ical genus of the Sialide. They have no ocelli, a 
quadrangular prothorax, and wings without a pterostigma. 


Common Eastern or Wilson’s Bluebird 
(Stalia stalts). 





Stalts infumata, twice natural size. | 


The larve are aquatic and predatory, living usually in 
swift-running streams, and leaving the water to pupate in 
earthen cells under ground. S. lutaria is a: common Euro- 
pean species, the larva of which is used for bait. S. infu- 
mata is a common species in the eastern United States. 


sialismus (si-a-lis’mus), n. [NL., < Gr. ovadco- 
µός, a flow of saliva, < σιαλίζειν, slaver, foam, < 
σίαλον, spittle, saliva.] Salivation; ptyalism. 
sialisterium (si’a-lis-té’ri-um), n.; pl. sialiste- 
ria (-i). [NL.,< Gr. σιαλιστήριον, a bridle-bit, 
< σίαλον, spittle, saliva.] One of the salivary 
lands of an insect. Kirby. — | 
dialorogic (si’a-16-go0}’ik), a.andn. [Also siala- 
gogic (see sialogogue); < sialogogue.+ -ic.| Ἱ. 
a. Provoking or promoting an increased flow 
of saliva; tending to salivate; ptyalogogic. 
ΤΙ. 2. A sialogogue, 
sialogogue (si-al’6-gog), a. and. [Also siala- 
gogue, the less common but etymologically more 
eorrect form; < Gr. σίαλον, Ionic σίελον, spittle, 
saliva, + ἀγωγός, leading, drawing forth, < ἄγειν, 
lead.] I. a. Producing a flow of saliva; pty- 
alogogue. | 
‘IL, η. A drug which produces:a flow of saliva. 
sialoid (si’a-loid), a. [< Gr. σίαλον, spittle, 
saliva, + εἶδος, form.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling saliva. 
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sialolith (si’a-l6-lith), n. [« Gr. σίαλον, spit- 
tle, saliva, + λίθος, stone.] <A salivary calcu- 
lus. 

sialolithiasis (si’a-l6-li-thi’a-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. σίαλον, spittle, saliva, + λιθίασις, the disease 
of the stone: see lithiasis.] The production of 
salivary calculi. 

sialorrhea, sialorrhcea (si’a-10-ré’4), n. [NL., 

Gr. σίαλον, spittle, saliva, + ῥοία, a flow, < 

ῥεῖν, flow.] Excessive flow of saliva ; ptyalism ; 
salivation. 

sialoschesis (si-a-los’ke-sis), m. [ΝΙ,.,ς Gr. 
σίαλον, spittle, saliva, + σχέσις, retention, < 
ἔχειν, σχεῖν, hold.] Suppression or retention of 
the salivary secretion. | 

siamang (se’a-mang), ». [= F. siamang, < Ma- 
lay siamang.|] The gibbon Hylobates syndactylus 
or Siamanga syndactyla, the largest of the gib- 
bons, with extremely long arms, and the second 





Siamang (Stamanga syndactyla), 


and third digits united, to some extent. | It is 
a very active arboreal ape, inhabiting Sumatra 
and the Malay peninsula. See gibbon. 
Siamanga (ev a-meny gi), nv. [NL. (J.E. Gray), 
siamang, q: ν.] hat genus of gibbons, or 
subgenus of Hylobates, which the siamang rep- 
resents. Antedated by Symphalangus. 


Siamese (si-a-més’ or -méz’), a. and n. [= F. 
Siamois; as Siam (see def.) + -ese.] I, a. Of 


or pertaining to the kingdom, the Lap St or (in 
a limited sense) the dominant race of Siam.— 
Siamese architecture, that form of the architecture of 
the far East which was developed in Siam. The most char- 
acteristic edifices are pagodas, of which the apex hasacon- 


. vexly conical or domical shape. On civic buildings slen- 


der pire Uke pinnacles and combinations of steep gables 
are c steristic. The profusion and elaborateness of or- 
nament in relief and in color are of a barbarous richness.— 
Siamese coupling, in fire-engines, a Y-shaped coupling 
by which the power of two or more engines may be united 
on one hose. Scribner’s Mag., 1X. 63.—The Siamese 
twins, two Siamese men, Chang and Eng (1811-74), who 
were joined to each other on the right and the left side re- 
spectively by a short tubular cartilaginous band, through 
which their livers and hepatic vessels communicated, and 
in the center of which was their common umbilicus. They 
were exhibited in Europe and America, and married and 
settled in North Carolina, 


ΤΙ. απ. 1. sing. and pl. An inhabitant or a na- 
tive, or inhabitants or natives, of Siam, a king- 
dom of Farther India, or Indo-China; specifi- 
cally, a member or the members of the domi- 
nant race of the kingdom, who constitute less 
than half of the population.— 2. The prevalent 
language of Siam, which in its basis is mono- 
syllabie and inflexible, exceptionally abound- 
ing in homonyms distinguishable only by vari- 
ations of tone. - 

Siamese (si-a-més’ or -méz’), v. t.  [< Siamese, 
πι] To join’ in the manner of the Siamese 
twins; inosculate. Compare Siamese coupling, 
under Siamese. [Recent.] 

Siam fever. See feverl. 

Siam ruby. A name sometimes erroneously ap- 
plied to the dark: ruby spinel found with the 
rubies of Siam. 

sib (sib), n. [Early mod. E. also sibbe; < ME. 
sib, sibbe, sybbe, relationship, affinity, peace, a 
relation, < AS. sib, sibb, syb, sybb, relationship, 
adoption, affinity, peace (ONorth. pl. stbbo, τε]- 
atives), = OS. sibbia, relationship, = OFries. 
sibba = MLG. sibbe = OHG. sibba, sippa, rela- 
tionship, peace, MHG. G. sippe, relationship 
(α. sippen, pl., kinsmen), = Icel. sif, in sing. 
personified Sif, a goddess, pl. sifjar, relation- 
ship, affinity (cf. sift, affinity), -- Goth. sibja, 
relationship; ef. Skt. sabhya, fit for an assem- 
bly, trusty, < sabhd, an assembly, family, tribe. 
Cf. sib, α., sibred, and see gossip.) 1. Kindred; 


Siberian 


kin; kinsmen; a body of persons related by 
blood in any degree. | 
Hure frendes sche callid hure to, 
Hure sibbe & hure kynnes men, 
With reuful steuene sche spak tohem, __ 
King Horn (Ἠ. E. Τ. 8.), p. 80. 
What’s sid or sire, to take the gentle slip, 
And in th’ exchequer rot for suretyship? 
Bp. Hall, Satires, V. i. 97. 


For the division of the clan there are appropriate words 
in the old language. These words are Sib or Kin for the 
one part, and for the other part the Wic. . . . It is not 
clear whether the lower division ought to be called the 
kin or the sib. W. 5. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 288. 
2. A kinsman; a relative, near or remote; 
hence, one closely allied to another; sn inti- 
mate companion. 

Queen. . .', Lord Valois, our brother, king of France, 
Because your highness hath been slack in homage, 
Hath seizéd Normandy into his hands. . . . 

K. Edw... . Tush, Sid, if this be all, 

Valois and I will soon be friends again. 

Marlowe, Edward I1., iii. 2. 

Our puritans very sibs unto those fathers of the society 
(the Jesuits]. 

_ Bp. Montagu, Appeal to Cesar, p. 139. (Latham.) 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses. ] 

sib (sib), a. [Early mod. E. also sibbe; < ME. 
sib, sibbe, syb, sybbe, ysyb, < AS. sib, sibb, gesib, 
gesibb, gesyb, related, kindred, = OF ries, sibbe, 
sib = MLG,. sibbe = OHG. sibbi, sippi, sippe, 
MHG. sippe = Ice). sifi, related, having kinship 
or relation, = Goth. *sibjis (in comp. un-sibjis, 
lawless, wicked; ef. AS. wnsib, discord, dissen- 
sion); with orig. formative -ya, ς AS. sib, sibb, 
οίο., kinship, relation: see.sib, n. Sib, a., is 
thus a derivative of sib, n., with a formative 
which has disappeared. In its later use it is 
partly, like kindred, kin1, a., the noun used ad- 
jectively.] Having kinship or relationship; re- 
lated by consanguinity; having affinity; akin; 
kindred. _ [Now only prov. Eng. or Scotch. ] 

Youre kynrede nys buta fer kynrede, they been but litel 
syb to yow, and the kyn of youre enemys been_ny syb {ο 
hem. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


Let 
The blood of mine that’s sid to him be suck’d 
From me with leeches. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 
By the religion of our holy church, they are ower sibb 
thegither. Scott, Antiquary, xxxiii. 
sibt (sib), v.t. [< sib, n. Cf. AS. sibbian, make 
peace] To bring into relation; establish a re- 
ationship between; make friendly. 
Lat’s try this income, how he stands, 
An’ eik us sib by shakin’ hands. 
| Tarras, Poems, p. 14. 


As much sibb’d as sieve and ridder that grew in the same 
wood together. Ray, Proverbial Simile, p. 225. (Nares.) 


sibaryt,”. Same as civery. | 

Sibbaldia (si-bal’di-&), π. [NL. (Linnzus, 
1737), named after Sir Robert Sibbald, a Βεοί- 
tish physician (1641-1722).] A genus of 
rosaceous. plants, distinguished from Poten- 
tilla, to which some authors have referred it 
as a section, by polygamously diccious flow- 
ers. with usually less numerous stamens and 
carpels. ‘The five species are procumbent arctic and 
alpine perennials, the chief of which, Sibbaldia pro- 
cumbens, is a well-known arctic plant, native in North 
America from the White and Rocky Mountains and 
Sierras to Greenland and the Aleutian Islands, .also 
in northern Asia and Europe, where in some of the 
Scotch Highlands it forms a characteristic part of the 
-greensward. It bears small yellow flowers, and leaves 
of three wedge-shaped leaflets. 

sibbendy (si-ben’di), . Same as sebundy. 

sibbens, sivvens (sib’enz, siv’enz), n. [Also 
sibbins; said to be so called from its resembling 
a raspberry, < Gael. subhag, pl. subhan, a rasp- 
berry.] A severe form of syphilis, with skin- 
eruptions resembling yaws, endemic in Scot- 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 


ries. 
sibboleth, ». See shibboleth. 


Siberian (si-bé’ri-an), a. and n.. [= F. Sibérien; 
< NL. Siberia (> F. Sibérie, Sw. Dan. Siberien), 
G. Sibirien, < Russ. Sibiri, Siberia.) I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Siberia, a large Russian posses- 
sion in northern Asia, extending from the Chi- 
nese empire to the Arctic ocean.— siberian apri- 
cot. See Prunus.—Siberian aquamarine, the blue- 
green aquamarine or beryl found in Siberia. The name is 
often incorrectly eRe to the light-blue and pale-green 
Siberian topaz, which very strikingly resembles aquama- 
rine.— Siberian bell-flower, Platycodon grandiflorum, 
of the Campanulacex, a desirable hardy garden flower 
with blue or white blossoms.—S$iberian boil plague, 
that form of anthrax of domestic animals which is ac- 
companied by carbuncles on various regions of the body, 
in the mouth, and on the tongue. These boils are most 
common in the‘anthrax fever of horses and cattle.— Sibe- 
rian buckthorn. See buckthorn,-1.—Siberian crab, 
Malus baccata and (more commonly) M. prunifolia. They 
sare cultivated for their flowers, but more for their abun- 


Siberian 


dant red and yellow fruit, which is highly ornamental and 
also excellent for jelly, sweet pickles, etc.— Siberian dog, 
a variety of the dog which has small and erect ears, has the 
hair of its body and tail very long, and is distinguished 
for its steadiness, docility, and endurance of fatigue when 
used for the purpose of draft. In many northern countries 
Siberian dogs are employed for drawing sledges over the 
frozen snow.—Sibe Oat. See oat, 1 (a).—Siberian 
oilseed, pea-tree pone. See the nouns.—Siberian red- 
wood, Same as Siberian buckthorn.— Siberian rhodo- 
dendron. See rhododendron, 2.— Siberian sable, topaz, 
etc. See the nouns.—Siberian stone-pine. See stone- 
pine (ο), under pinel.— Siberian subregion, in zodgeog., a 
subdivision of the Palearctic region, of which Siberia is 
the presi section, approximately represented by Asia 
north of the Himalayas. 
ΤΙ. α. An inhabitant of Siberia. 
siberite (si-bé’rit), π. [ς F. sibérite; as St- 
beria + -ite2.] Rubellite (red tourmalin) from 
Siberia. 
sibiconjugate (sib-i-kon’jé-gat),a,andn. [< L. 
sibi, dat. sing. and pl. (gen. sui, ace. se), them- 
selves (see se), + conjugatus, conjugate.] I, 
a. Having parts conjugate to other parts; self- 


conjugate.—Sgibiconjugate triangle, a triangle which 
with reference to a ο conic has each side the polar of 
the opposite vertex. The modern theory of conics rests 
largely upon that of the sibiconjugate triangle. See figure 
under self-conjugate. ‘ . 

ΤΙ. x. A value self-conjugate, or conjugate to 
itself. Thus, the sibiconjugates of the involution (a, b; 
c, d) are the two values of 2 for which 





1, 2a, 2 
1, a+b, ab|=0. 
1, ο--, ced 





sibilance (sib’i-lans), ». [< sibilan(t) + -ce.] 
The character or apality of being sibilant; 
also, a hissing sound. 

ας. (sib’i-lan-si), η. 
-cy).| Same as sibilance. 

Certainly Milton would not have avoided them for their 
sibilancy, he who wrote . . . verses that hiss like Medusa’s 
head in wrath. Lowell, Among my Books, II. 280. 

sibilant (sib’i-lant), a. and n. [= F. sibilant 
= Sp. Pg. It. sibilante, < L. sibilan(t-)s, ppr. of 
sibilare, hiss: see sibilate.] I, a. Hissing; mak- 
ing or having a hissing sound: as, s and 2 are 
sibilant letters. 

If a noun ends in a hissing or sibilant sound, . . . the 
added sign of the plural makes another syllable. 

Whitney, Essentials of Eng. Grammar, § 123. 
Sibilant rale. See dry rdle, under réle. 

IT, ~. An alphabetic sound that is uttered 
with hissing, as s and z, and sh and zh (in azure, 
etc.), also ch (tsh) and j (dzh). 

The identification of the sibilants is the most difficult 
problem connected with the transmission of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet to the Greeks. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 93. 
sibilate (sib’i-lat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. sibilated, 
ppr.. sibilating. [< L. sibilatus, pp. of sibilare, 
LL. also sifilare, hiss, whistle, ς sibilus (> It. 
Pg. sibilo = Sp. silbido), a hissing or whistling; 
with formative -ilus, ς of sib, prob. imitative of 
a whistling sound. Cf. OBulg. osipnati, Russ. 
sipnuti, become hoarse, Bohem. sipeti, hiss, 
Russ. sipovka, a pipe, sipli, a cockchafer, etc., 
and EK. sip, sup, regarded as ult.’ imitative. 
Hence (from Li. through F.) E. siffe,q.v.] To 
ronounce with a hissing sound, like that of the 
etter s or z; also, to mark with a character in- 
dicating such a pronunciation. 
sibilation (sib-i-la’shon), n. [= F. sibilation, < 
L. sibilare, pp. sibilatus, hiss: see sibilate.] The 
act of sibilating or hissing; the utterance or 
emission of sibilant sounds; also, a hissing 
sound; in style, predominance or prominence 
of the sound of s. 

All metalls quenched in water give a sibilation or hissing 
sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 176. 

If sibilation is a defect in Greek odes, where the soften- 
ing effect. of the vowel sounds is so potent, it is much 
more 80 in English poetry, where the consonants domi- 
nate. Έπομο. Brit., XTX. 273. 

sibilatory (sib’i-la-td-ri), a. [< sibilate + -ory.] 
Producing a hissing or sibilant effect. [Rare.] 

sibilous (sib’i-lus), a. [< L. sibilus, hissing, 
whistling, < sibilus, a hissing: see sibilate.] 
Hissing; sibilant. [Rare.] 

The grasshopper-lark began his sibiJovs note in my 

fields last Saturday. G. White, Nat. Hist. of Selborne, i. 16. 
sibilus (sib’i-lus), m. [NI., ς L. sibilus,.a hiss- 
ing: see sibilate.] 1. A small flute or flageo- 
‘et used to teach singing birds.—2. A sibilant 
rale ; the presence of sibilant. rales. 
sibnesst (sib’nes), π. [< ME. sibnesse, ς AS. 
*gesibness πο). relationship, < gesib, related: 
see sib, a.] Relationship; kindred. 
David, thou were bore of my kyn; 
For thi godnesse art thou myn; 
More for thi godnesse 
Then for eny sibnesse. 
Harrowing of Hell, p. 27. (Healliwell.) 
45 


[As sibilance (see 


IV. 
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Siboma (si-bo’ma), n. [NL. (C. Girard, 1856), 
a made word.]. A genus of American ογρτ]- 
noid fishes related to Phoxinus, variously lim- 
ited, by some restricted to S. crassicauda, of 
California: it is not distinct from the genus 


Leuciscus. 

sibredt (sib’red), m. [< ME. sibrede, sibreden, 
sybredyne, < AS. sibreden, relationship, < sib, 
relationship, + r#den, condition: see -red, and 


ef. kindred, gossipred.| Relationship; kindred. 


Ffor the sybredyne of me, fore-sake noghte this offyce 
That thow ne wyrk my wylle, thow whatte watteit menes. 
Morte Arthure (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 691. 


For every man it schulde drede, 
And nameliche in his sibrede. 


Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
sibsib (sib’sib), n. [Imitative; cf. sicsac, ete.] 


A kind of ground-squirrel which occurs in the 
southern provinces of Morocco. Lncyc. Brit., 


Sibth it b-thd (NL. (L 
orpia (sib-thér’pi-a), . . (Linneeus, 
ν ohn Sibthorp, an English 


1751), named after 
botanist (1758-96).] A genus of dicotyledo- 
nous sympetalous plants of the family Scrophu- 
lariacez and tribe Digitalez. The flowers have a 
bell-shaped calyx, a corolla with very short tube and five 
to eight nearly equal spreading lobes, and four to seven 
stamens with sagittate anthers. The fruit is a membra- 
nous compressed loculicidal capsule. There are 6 spe- 
cies, natives of western and southern Europe, northern 
and tropical Africa, Central and South America, and the 
West Indies, and mountains in Nepal and South America. 
They are prostrate, rough-hairy herbs, often rooting at 
the joints, bearing alternate or clustered roundish scal- 
loped or cleft leaves, and red or yellowish axillary flowers. 
S. Europea, from its round leaves, is known as penny- 
wort, penny-pies, and Cornish moneywort. 


sibyl (sib’il), n. [Formerly also sibyll; often 
misspelled sybil, sybill; also used as L., sibylla ; 
— D. sibille = G. sibylle = Sw. sibylla = Dan. 
sibylle = F. sibylle' = Pr. sibilla = Sp. sibila = 
bg. HOCd: sibylla = It. sibilla; < L. stbylla, also 
sibulla, ML. also _sibilla, < Gr. σίβυλλα, a sibyl, 
prophetess; formerly explained as ‘she who 
tells the will of Zeus,’ < Ave, βουλή, the will of 
Zeus (Διός, gen. of Ζεύς, Zeus, Jove; βουλή, 
will); or ‘the will of God,’ < θεός (Dorie. σιός), 
god, βουλή, will; but such explanation is un- 
tenable. The root is appar. σιβ-, which is per- 
haps = L. sib- in per-sibus, acute, wise, and re- 
lated to Gr. σοφός, wise (see, sophist), and L. 
sapere, be wise, perceive: see sapient, sagel.] 
1. In ane. myth., one of certain women reputed 
to possess special powers of prophecy or divi- 
nation and intercession with the gods in behalf 
of those who resorted to them. Different writers 
mention from one to twelve sibyls, but the number com- 
monly reckoned is ten, enumerated as the Persian or Baby- 
lonian, Libyan, Delphian, Cimmerian, Erythrzan, Samian, 
Cumean, Hellespontine or Trojan, Phrygian, and Tibur- 
tine. Of these the most celebrated was the Cumean 
sibyl (of Cumez in Italy), who, according to the story, ap- 
pares before Tarquin the Proud and offered him nine 
ooks for sale. He refused to buy them, whereupon she 
burned three, and offered the remaining six at the original 
price. On being again refused, she destroyed three more, 
and offered the remaining three at the price she had asked 
for thenine. . Tarquin, astonished at this conduct, bought 
the books, which were found to contain directions as to 
the worship of the gods and the policy of the Romans. 
These sibylline books, or books professing to have this 
origin, written in Greek hexameters, were kept with 
great care at Rome, and consulted from time to time by 
oracle-keepers under the direction of the senate. They 
were destroyed at the burning of the temple of Jupiter in 
83 B.0. Fresh collections were made, which were finally 
destroyed soon after A. D. 400. The Sibylline Oracles re- 
ferred to by the Christian fathers belong to early ecclesi- 
astical literature, and are a curious mixture of Jewish and 
Christian material, with probably here and there a snatch 
from the older pagan source. In composition they seem to 
be of various dates, from the second century before to the 
third century after Christ. | 


Sibylile [F.], . ... Sybill, one of the tenne Sybilla, ... 
a Prophetesse. Cotgrave. 


Hence—2. An old woman professing to be a 
prophetess or fortune-teller; a sorceress. 
A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 70. 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 
That far events full wisely could presage. 
Milton, Vac. Ex., 1. 69. 
I know a maiden aunt of a great family who is one of 
these antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies 
from one end of the year to the other. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 7. 
sibylla (si-bil’i), ».; pl. sibyllz (-6). [IL.: see 
sibyl.] Same as sibyl, 1. Shak.,.M. of V., i. 2. 
116. | 
sibyllic (si-bil’/ik), a, [= Pg. sibillico, sibyllico ; 
as sibyl, +,-ic.] Of sibylline character; like a 
sibyl. [Rare.] 
“H. H.” .. . can, when she likes, be sibyllic enough to 


be extremely puzzling to the average mind. 
The Nation, ΧΙ. 390. 


siccation 


sibylline (sib’i-lin or -lin), a. [= OF. sibyllin, 
sibilin, Ἐ'. sibyllin = Sp. sibilino.= Pg. sibillino, 
sibyllino = It. sibillino, < L. sibyllinus, of a siby] 
(sibyllini libri or versus, the sibylline books or 
verses), < sibylla, a sibyl: see sibyl.] 1. Per- 
taining to the sibyls or their productions; 
uttered, written, or composed by sibyls; like 
the productions of sibyls: as, sibylline leaves; 
sibylline oracles; sibylline verses. 

Some wild prophecies we have, as the Haramel in the 
elder Edda; of a rapt, earnest, sibylline sort. Carlyle. 
2. Prophetical; especially, obscurely or enig- 
matically oracular ; occult; cabalistic. 

The sibylline minstrel lay dying in the City of Flowers. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 149. 
Sibylline books, Sibylline Oracles. ‘See siby/l, 1. 
sibyllist (sib’i-list), π. [ς Gr. σιβυλλιστής, a 
seer, a diviner, ς« σίβυλλα, a sibyl: see sibyl.] 
A believer in sibylline prophecies; especially, 
one of the early Christians who gave forth or 
accepted the oracular utterances which were 
collected in so-called sibylline books. 

Celsus charges the Christians with being sibyllists. 

S. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt from Earliest Times, xv. § 55. 

To show among some of the Sibyllists a very close ac- 
quaintance with the Teaching of the Apostles. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., ΥΠ. 401. 

sicl (sik), a. A Scotch form of such. 
sic? (sik), adv. [L. sic, OL. seic, sice, so, thus, 
< *si, locative form of pron. stem sa, that, +-ce, 
a demonstrative suffix.] So; thus: a word of- 
ten inserted within brackets in quoted matter 
after an erroneous word or date, an astonishing 
statement, or the like, as an assurance that 
the citation is an exact reproduction of the 
original: as, ‘‘It was easily [sic] to see that he 


was angry.”—Sie passim, so generally or through- 
out; the same everywhere (in the book or writing men- 
tioned). See passim 


sic® (sik), interj. A call to pigs or to sheep. 
Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

sict, v. t. See sick?. 

Sicambrian (si-kam’bri-an), n. [Also Sigam- 
brian; < L. Sicambri, Sygambri, Sugambri (Gr. 
LhyauBpor, LobtyauBpor, LovkauBpor), a German 
tribe (see def.).] A member of a powerful Ger- 
manic tribe in ancient times, afterward merged 
in the confederation of the Franks, 

Captive epithets, like huge Sicambrians, thrust their 
broad shoulders between us and the thought whose pomp 
they decorate. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 184. 

sicamoret, η. An obsolete form of sycamore. 
Peacham. 

Sicanian (si-ka’ni-an), a. and n. [< L. Sicanius, 
Sicanian, < Sicanus, a., Sicani (Gr. Σικανοί, > Σι- 
κανία (Li. Sicania), Σικανικός), the Sicanians (see 
def.).] 1. a. Of or pertaining to the Sicani- 
ans. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the primitive inhabitants of 
Sicily, found there on the arrival of the Sieu- 
lians, or Sicilians proper. 

sicarius (si-ka’ri-us), ”.; pl. sicarii (-i). [L. (< 
LGr. Σικάριοι, the Jewish Sicarii), < sica, a dag- 
ger.]. An assassin; specifically [cap.], one of 
a class of assassins and zealots in Palestine in 
the later years of Nero’s reign. They are re- 
ferred to in Acts xxi. 38. 

sicca (sik’ai), η. [< Hind. sikka, dial. sikd, 
Marathi sikkd, sikd, a coin so called, also a 
coining-die, seal, signet, = Pers. sikka, ¢ Ar. 
sikka, ® coining-die.] 1. A coining-die; a 
seal.— 2, A newly coined rupee.—Sicca rupee, 
originally, a newly coined rupee, valued at.a premium over 
those which were worn or supposed to be worn by use; 
later (1793), a rupee coined by order of the government of 
Bengal, and bearing the impress of the nineteenth year 
of the Great Mogul. The sicca rupee was abolished as 
a current coin in 1886. It was richer in silver than the 
‘‘Company’s rupee,” 

siccan (sik’an),a. [Formerly also sicken, sickin 
(= Dan. sikken): see sicl, such.] Such; such 
like; such kind of: as, siccan a man; siecan 
times. [Seotch.] 

Thair heidis heisit with sickin saillis. 
Maitland, Poems, p. 185. (Jamieson.) 

And so, ae morning, siccan a fright as I got! 

Scott, Waverley, lxiv. 
siccant (sik’ant), a. [< L. siccan(t-)s, ppr. of 
siccare, : see siccate.| Same as siccative. 
siccar (sik’ir), a. See sicker. 

siccate (sik’at), v. #.; pret. and pp. siccated, 

ppr. siccating. [< L. siccatus, pp. of siccare, 
ry, dry up, < siccus, dry. Cf. sack8, desiccate.} 
To dry; especially, to dry gradually for preser- 
vation in unaltered form, as a plant or leaf. 

siccation (si-ka’shon), ». [< L. siccatio(n-), a 
drying, < siccare, dry: see siccate.} The act or 
process of drying; especially, gradual expul- 
sion of moisture or loss of liquidity. 




















siccative 
siccative (sik’a-tiv), a.and n. [=F. siccatif, ς 
LL. siccativus, that makes dry, < L. siccare, dry: 
see siccate,| J, a. Drying; causing to become 
dry, or to dry up. 

So did they with the juice of Cedars, which by the ex- 
tream bitternesse and stccative faculty . . . forthwith sub- 
dued the cause of interior corruption. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 105. 

It is well known that cotton-seed oil is a semi-drying 
oil having strong siccative properties at the temperature 
of 212° F. Sci. Amer., Ν. Β., LVIII. 261. 

II. ». In painting, any material added to an 
oil-paint to hasten the drying of the oil; a dryer. 
Siccative is more of a book-word, dryer being 
the term commonly used by painters. 

siccific (sik-sif’ik), a. [< L. siccus, dry, + fa- 


cere, make: see -fic.] Causing dryness. 


siccity (sik’si-ti), η. [« F. siccité = Pr. siccitat 
= It. siccita, < L. siccita(t-)s, dryness, < siccus, 
dry: see siccate.] Dryness; aridity; absence 
of moisture. 


Fire doth predominate in calidity, 
And then the next degree is siccity. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. Β.), p. 117. 


They speak much of the elementary quality of siccity or 
drieness. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death. 
sice! (sis), ”. [Also size, and formerly syse, syiss, 
sis, sise; ς ME, sis, sys, ς OF. six, ς L. sex, six: 
see six.] 1. The number six at dice. 
Thy sys Fortune hath turned into 88. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 671. 
But then my study was to cog the dice, 
And dexterously to throw the lucky sice. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, iii. 93. 
2. Sixpence. Halliwell. [Eng. cant.] 

51063, syce (sis), . [Also saice; < Hind. sdis, 
sais, ς Ar. sais, séyis, a horse-keeper.] In Ben- 
gal, a groom; a horse-keeper; an attendant 
who follows on foot a mounted horseman or a 
carriage. | 

All visits are made on horseback in Simla, as the dis 
tances are often considerable. You ride quietly along, and 
the saice follows you, walking or keeping pace with your 
gentle trot, as the case may be. 

F. M. Crawford, Mr. Isaacs, iv. 

Siceliot (si-sel’i-ot), a. and . [Also Sikeliot; 

r. Σικελιώτης, a Sicilian Greek or a Siculian, 
ς Σικελία, Sicily: see Sicilian.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Siceliots. 

These Siceliot cities formed a fringe round the Siceli 
and Sicani of the interior. Eneye. Brit., ΧΙ. 95. 


II, ». 1. A Greek settler in Sicily.—2. A 
Siculian. 
sicert, ~. [ME.: see cider.] Strong drink. 
This Sampson never sicer drank ne wyn. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 65. 
sich! (sich), α. and pron. A variant of such, for- 
merly in good use, but now only dialectal. 
He . . . rather joyd to bee then seemen sich, 
For both to be and seeme to him was labor lich. 
Spenser, F. Q., 111. vii. 29. 
sich? (sich), v. and. A Scotch form of sigh1. 
sicht! (si¢ht), x. A Seotch form of sight1. 
sicht? (sicht), 0. απᾶ π. A Scotch form of sigh}, 
Sicilian (si-sil’ian), a. and. [= F. sicilien = 


*Sp. Pg. It. Siciliano (cf. L. Siciliensis), ς L. 


Sicilia, Gr. Σικελία, Sicily, < Siculi, Gr. Σικελοί, 
the Sicilians, Siculus, Gr. Σικελός, Sicilian (a. 
and n., adj. usually Σικελικός).] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Sicily (a large island in the Medi- 
terranéan, south of Italy, now belonging to the 
kingdom of Italy) or its inhabitants.—sicilian 
architecture, a special development of medieval archi- 
tecture peculiar to Sicily. It is characterized by a fusion 
of the Norman and the later French Pointed styles of the 
foreign race dominant from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century, with local Byzantine and Saracenic elements. Sev- 





Sicilian Architecture. 
Interior of Cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo. 


eral of its monuments are of superb effect, particularly in 
their interior decoration, notably the Capella dei Pala- 
dini in the royal palace at Palermo, and the great cathe- 
dral of Monreale, the whole interior wall-surfaces of both 
being covered with mosaics which are among the most 
magnificent in color that exist. There is also decora- 
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tive sculpture of great excellence.—S§icilian beet. See 
beet1.—Sicilian embroidery, fancy work done with thin 
translucent materials, and consisting in the application 
of a pattern cut out of cambric, or the like, upon a back- 
ground of similar material, so that the pattern shows 
thicker and more opaque than the ground.— Sicilian 
pottery. See potiery.—Sicilian saffron, an autumnal 
crocus, Crocus longiflorus, or the product said to be 
obtained from it.—Sicilian sumac. See swmac.— $i- 
cilian VenDese, the name given to a general massacre 
of the French residents of Sicily by the native inhabitants, 
in 1282, in revenge for the cruelties of the former as the 
dominant race under the French king of Sicily and Na- 
ples, Charles of Anjou. The rising began in Palermo on 
Easter Monday, at the stroke of the vesper-bell, the con- 
certed signal, and resulted in the expulsion of Charles and 
the introduction of Spanish rule. : s 
II, ». A native or a naturalized inhabitant 
of Sicily; specifically, a member of the indige- 
nous Sicilian race, now a mixture of many 
races who in former times successively colo- 
nized parts of the island. See Siculian. 
siciliano, siciliana (si-sil-i-i’nd, -ni; It. pron. 
s6-ché-li-i’nd, -nii), n. [It., mase. and fem.: 
see Sicilian.| 1. A dance of the peasants of 
Sicily in rather slow movement, accompanied 
with singing.—2. Music for such a dance or in 
its rhythm, which is sextuple and moderately 
slow, resembling the pastorale, and frequently 
written in the minor mode. It was common in the 
last century in vocal music and as the slow movement 


ας of sonatas. Also marked alla siciliana, 


sicilienne (si-sil-i-en’),. [F., fem. of sicilien, 
Sicilian.] A textile fabric of silk witha ribbed 


» Surface; a superior kind of poplin, 


sick! (sik), a [ς ME. sik, sic, syk, sike, syke, 
seek, seke, sek, seok, < AS. 8εόο, sick, having dis- 
ease or wounds (fylle-sedc, ‘fall-sick,’ having 
the falling sickness, epileptic, dedfol-sedc, ‘devil- 
sick,’ possessed by a devil, demoniac, monath- 
sedc, ‘mmonth-sick’ (moon-sick), lunatic), = OS. 
sioc, seok, siak, siec = OF ries. siek, siak, sek = 
MD. siek, D. ziek = MLG, sék, LG. siek = OHG. 
siuh, sioh, MHG. G. siech =Icel. sjukr = Sw. sjuk 
= Dan. syg = Goth. siuks, sick; from a strong 
verb, Goth. siukan (pret. sauk), be sick; per- 
haps related to OHG. *swah, MHG. swach, G. 
schwach (> Dan. Sw. svag), weak, feeble.] 1. 
Affected with or suffering from physical disor- 
der; more or less disabled by disease or bad 
health; seriously indisposed; ill: as, to fall sick ; 

to be sick of a fever; a very sick man. 

And ther myself lay seke by the space of vj wekys. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 57. 


IT have been minded many times to have been a friar, 
namely when I was sore sick and diseased. 
Latimer, Remains, p. 332. 
In poison there is physic; and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made me sick, 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 188. 


And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, he saw 
his wife’s mother laid, and sick ofafever. Mat. viii. 14. 


A kindlier influence reign’d ; and everywhere 
Low voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the sick. Tennyson, Princess, vii. 
2. In a restricted sense, affected with nausea; 
qualmish; inclined to vomit, or actually vomit- 
ing; attended with or tending to cause vomit- 
ing: as, sick at the stomach. Formerly, and still 
generally in the United States, so used without conscious 
differentiation from sensel. See syn. below. 
I was pitifully sick all the Voyage, for the Weather was 
rough, and the Wind untowards. Howell, Letters, I. i. 5. 
Whenever a sea was on they were all extremely sick. 
W. S. Gilbert, Bumboat Woman’s Story. 
Figuratively — 8. Seriously disordered, infirm, 
or unsound from any cause; perturbed; dis- 
tempered; enfeebled: used of mental and emo- 
tional conditions, and technically of states of 
some material things, especially of mercury in 
relation to amilgamation: as, to be sick at 
heart; a sick-looking vehicle. 


I charge you, . . . tell him that I am sick of love. 


Cant. v. 8. 

"Tis meet we all go forth 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France. 

hak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 22. 

It was a tone 

Such as sick fancies in a new-made grave 

Might hear. helley, Revolt.of Islam, v. 27. 
The quicksilver constantly became sick, dragged in 
strings after the mullers, and lost apparently all its nat- 
ural affinity for gold. Ure, Dict., IT. 696. 


4. In a depressed state of mind for want of 
something; pining; longing; languishing: with 
for: as, to be sick for old scenes or friends. 
Compare homesick. 
It well may serve 
A nummery ο τισ , who are sick 
For breathing and exploit. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 16. 

5. Disgusted from satiety; having a sickening 
surfeit: with of: as, to be sick of flattery or of 
drudgery. 


sick? (sik), ο. ¢. 


sick 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice; 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3, 88. 


She’s sick of the young shepherd that bekissed her. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 


6. As a specific euphemism, confined in child- 
bed; parturient.—7. Tending tomake one sick, 
in any sense. [Rare.] 


You have some sick offence within your mind. 
hak., J. C., ii. 1. 268. 


8. Indicating, manifesting, or expressive of 
sickness, in any sense; indicating a disordered 
state; sickly: as, a sick look. [Now only col- 
loq. or slang. ] 


Why, how now? do you speak in the sick tune? 
Shak., Much Ado, iii, 4. 42. 


9. Spawning, or in the milk, as an oyster; poor 
and watery, as oysters after spawning.—10. 
Naut., out of repair; unfit for service: said of 
ships or boats. Sometimes used in compounds, 
denoting the kind of repairs needed: as, iron- 
sick, nail-sick, paint-sick, 
If you put the Limber out to-night she'll be turned over 

. . - and sucked down by theswell. And the Shelley, she 
lays down at X, sick of Ey 
. S. Sheppard, Counterparts, Int. 

My boat’s kinder giv’ out. She ain’t nothin’ more ’n 
nail-sick, though. Harper's Weekly, XX XTV. 554. 


Ministers of the sick. See minister.— Oil of the sick. 
See holy oil, under oil.— The sick man. See man.—To 
be sick of the idlest. See idle. [Sick is used as the first or 
the second element of some compounds, the other element 
in the former case naming something used for or on ac- 
count of the sick or a sick person, and in the latter ex- 
pressing the cause or occasion of sickness: as, sick-bed, 
-room, -diet, etc.; love-sick ; homesick.]=§ Sick, Il, 
Ailing, Unwell, Diseased, Morbid, Sickly. Stck and ili are 
general words for being positively out of a healthy state, 
as ailing and unwell are in some sense negative and there- 
fore weaker words for the same thing. There has been 
some tendency in England to confine sick to the distinc- 
tive sense of ‘nauseated,’ but in America the word has con- 
tinued to have its original breadth of meaning, as found 
in the Bible and in Shakspere. Diseased follows the ten- 
dency of disease to be specific, as in diseased lungs, or a 
diseased leg —that is, lungs or a leg affected by a certain 
disease ; but the word may be usedinageneralway. Mor- 
bid is a more technical or professional term, indicating 
that which is not healthy or does not act in a healthy way ; 
the word is also the one most freely used in figurative 
senses: as, morbid sensitiveness, self-consciousness, or ir- 
ritability. Sick and i apply to a state presumably tem- 
porary, however severe ; sickly indicates a state not quite 
equal to sickness, but more permanent, because of an un- 
ολ a lack of constitutional vigor. See περα, debility, 
isease. 


My daughter has been sick, and she is now far from well. 
Howells, Undiscovered Country, xi. 


And now my sight fails, and my brain is nad 
O me! come near me; now I am much Ww. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 111. 


A voice 
Of comfort and an open hand of help... . 
To ailing wife or wailing infancy 
Or old bedridden palsy. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


The lady on my arm is tired, unwell, 
And loyally I’ve promised she shall say 
No harder word this evening than . . . good-night. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. Shak.,1 Hen. IV., iii.1, 27. 


Most. evidently all that has been morbid in Christian 
views of the world has resembled the sickliness of early 
youth rather than the decay of age. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 145. 


Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
sick] (sik), v. [ς ME. syken, siiken, seeken, se- 
ken = D. zieken = OHG. siuchan, siuhhan, siu- 
chén, siuhhén, siuhhon, MHG. G. siechen; from 
the adj.; ef. Goth. εναν (strong verb), fall 
sick: see sickl, a.] JI. intrans. To grow sick; 
become sick or ill. 
Our great-grandsire, Edward, sick’d and died. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 128 


ΤΙ. trans. To make sick; sicken. 


His piercing beams I never shall endure, 

They sicke me of a fatall Calenture. 
Heywood, Apollo and Daphne (Works, 1874, VI. 289). 
[A var. pron. of seek.] 1. To 
seek; chase; set upon: used in the imperative 
in inciting a dog to chase or attack a person or 
an animal: often with prolonged sibilation: as, 
sick or s-s-sick ’im, Bose! : 

* Sie ’em, Andy!” screamed Granny. ‘‘Sic'em, Bud! 
Sic’em! sic’em!” The growls and snar]s of the fighting 
animals [dogs and racoons]. . . made a terrific din. 

Golden Days (Philadelphia), Sept. 6, 1890. 
Hence —2. To cause to seek or pursue; incite 
to make an attack; set on by the exclamation 
“Sick!” as, to sick a dog at a tramp; I'll sick 
the constable on you. ([Prov., U.S. 


That thar ’Cajah Green, he sick-ed him [a dog] on all 
the time, . N. Murfree, Great Smoky Mountains, xi. 


sick-bay 


sick-bay (sik’ba), n. A compartment on board 
a man-of-war or a troop-ship for the accommo- 
dation and treatment, of sick and wounded, 

sick-bed (sik’bed), π. A bed to which one is 
confined by sickness. 

Pray, Mother, be careful of yourself, and do not over- 
walke yourself, for that is wont to bring you upon a sick 
bed. John Strype, in Ellis’s Letters, p. 177. 

sick-berth (sik’bérth), n. 

aiskspreined (sik’ brand), a. 

ered. 

sick-call (sik’kal),n. 1. A military call, sound- 
ed on a drum, bugle, or trumpet, to summon sick 
men to attend at the hospital.—2. A summons 
for a clergyman to minister to a sick person. 

sicken (sik’n), v. [= Icel. sjukna = Sw. sjukna 
= Dan. sygne, become sick; as sick1 + -enl, Cf. 
sickl, v.] I, intrans. 1. To fall sick; fall into 
ill health ; become ill: used of persons, animals, 
or plantas as, the fowl sickened; the vine sick- 
ened. 

My Lord of Southampton and his eldest Son sickened at 
the Siege, and died at Berghen. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 15. 


Some who escape the Fury of the Wave 
Sicken on Earth, and sink into a Grave. 
Prior, Ode to George Villiers. 
2. To experience a sickening sensation; feel 
nauseated or disgusted: as, to sicken at the sight 
of squalor. 
The stars awhile withheld their gleamy light, 


And sick’ned to behold the fatal night. 
W. L. Lewis, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, v. 


1 hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 
3. To lose force or vitality ; become weakened, 
impaired, or deteriorated: said of things (in 
technical use, especially of mercury: compare 
mortification, 1 (d)). 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 


It useth an enforced ceremony. , 
hak., J.C., iv. 2. 20. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 46. 
It [mercury] sickens, as the miner puts it, and ‘‘flours,” 
forming into a sort of scum on the surface. 
| Sci. Amer., N. Β., LXII. 410. 
II. trans. 1. To make sick; bring into a dis- 
ordered state or condition; affect with disease, 
or (more commonly) with some temporary dis- 
order or indisposition, as nausea, vertigo, or 
languor: as, the bad odors sickened him. 
Why should one Earth, one Clime, one Stream, one Breath, 
Raise this to Strength, and sicken that to Death? 
Prior, Solomon, i. 
Through the room 
The sweetness sickened her 
Of musk and myrrh. 
D. G. Rossetti, The Staff and Scrip. 
2. To make mentally sick; cause to feel nau- 
seating contempt or disgust. See sickening. 
Mr. Smith endeavored to attach himself to me with such 
officious assiduity and impertinent freedom that he quite 
sickened me. Miss Burney, Evelina, xlvi. 
3. To make nauseatingly weary (of) or dissat- 
isfied (with); cause a disgusted dislike in: with 
of: as, this sickened him of his bargain.— 4}. To 
bring into an unsettled or disordered state; im- 
pair; impoverish: said of things. 
I do know 
Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sicken’d their estates that never 
They shall abound as οι ος 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., i. 1. 82. 
sickener (sik’n-ér),. Something that sickens, 
in any sense; especially, a cause of disgust, 
antipathy, oraversion; a reason for being sick 
of something. [Rare.] 
It was plain this lucky shot had given them a sickener 
of their trade. R. L. mson, Master of Ballantrae, ii. 
sickening (sik’n-ing), p. a. Making sick; eaus- 
ing or tending to cause faintness, nausea, dis- 
gust, or loathing: as, sickening sounds; sick- 
ening servility. 
Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight. 
Byron, Siege of Corinth, xvii. 
Life hung on her consent; everything else was hopeless, 
confused, sickening misery. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 
sickeningly (sik’n-ing-li), adv, In a sickening 
manner; so as to sicken or disgust. 
Then ensued a sickening contest, sickeningly described. 
Atheneum, No. 3254, p. 302. 
sicker (sik’ér), a. [Βο. also siccar, sikker, ete. ; 
ME. siker, sikir, sekir, syker, sicur, ς AS. *sicor, 
late AS. siker = OS. sicur, sicor = OF ries. siker, 
sikur = D. zeker = MLG. seker = OHG. sichur, 
sihhar, sichire, sichiure, MHG. G. sicher = Dan. 
sikker = Sw. sdker = W. sier (< E.), without 
eare, secure, safe, < L. sectirus (later sectrus, 
422 


Same as sick-bay. 
Mentally disor- 
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with recession of the accent, as the Teut. forms 
indicate), without care: see secure and sure, 
which are thus doublets of sicker. The intro- 
duction of a L. ad), having appar. no special 
eccl. or legal or other technical meanin 
Teut. at so early a period (before the 7th cen- 
tury) is remarkable; prob. a technical use ex- 
isted, or the adj. came in through the verb 
(OHG. sihhoron, justify, clear (ina court), ete. ).] 
Sure; certain; assured; secure; firm; safe. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 
With me thei lefte alle theire thyng, 
That I am sicur of theire comyng. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. (Halliwell.) 
Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill 
To keep me sicker. 
Burns, Death and Doctor Hornbook. 


“TI doubt,” said Bruce, ‘‘that I have slain the Red Co- 
myn.” “Do you leave such a matter to doubt?” said 
Kirkpatrick. ‘‘I will make sicker.” 

Scott, Tales of a Grandfather, 1st ser., vi. 
sicker} (sik’ér), adv. [< ΜΕ. *sikere, sekere; < 
sicker, a.) Certainly; indeed; surely; firmly; 
securely; confidently; safely. 
That shall help the of thy doloure, 


As sekere as bred ys made of floure. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 217. 


Sticker, now I see thou speakest of spight. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
The nurice she knet the knot, 
And O she knet it sicker. 

Laird of Waristoun (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 111). 
sicker} (sik’ér), v. t. [ΜΕ sikeren, sekiren (= 
OS. sicorén = OFries. sikria, sikeria, sikura 
= MLG. sekeren = OHG. sihhorén, MHG. G. 
sichern = Dan. sikre), make safe, secure; from 
the adj.] To secure; assure; make certain or 

safe; plight; betroth. 

Now be we duchesses, bothe I and ye, 


And sikered to the regals of Athenes. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2128. 


gife I say the sothely, and sekire the my trowthe, 
No surggone in Salarne salle save the bettyre. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. Τ. 5.), 1. 2585, 
sickerlyt (sik’ér-li), adv. [ς ME. sikerly, syk- 
erly, sekerly, sikirly, sikerliche, sikerlike (= D. 
zekerlijk = MUG. sekerliken, sekerken = OHG. 
sichurlicho, MHG. sicherliche, G. sicherlich = Sw. 
sdkerligen = Dan. sikkerlig); < sicker + -ly2. 
Doublet of securely and surely.| Same as sicker. 
Heere-aftir y hope ful sikirly 


For to come to that blis ageyn. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. Τ. 5.), p. 51. 


Whoso wille go be Londe thorghe the Lond of Baby- 
lone, where the Sowdan dwellethe commonly, he moste 
gete Grace of him and Leve, to go more sikerly thorghe 
tho Londes and Contrees. Mandeville, Travels, p. 34. 

sickerness (sik’ér-nes), . [« ME. sikernesse, 
sykernes, sikirnesse, sykirnes, sekirnes ; < sieker 
+ -ness. Doublet of secureness and sureness. | 
‘The state of being sicker or secure; security ; 
safety. [Obsolete or Scotch. ] 

A ful grete charge hath he with-outyne faile that his 
worship kepithe in sikernesse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 76. 
Thus mene I, that were a gret folye, 
To putten that sykernesse in jupartye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1512. 
In sickernesst, assuredly ; certainly; of a truth. 


He is a foole in sikernesse, * 
That with daunger or stoutenesse 
Rebelleth there he shulde plese. 


Rom. of the Rose, 1, 1935. 
sick-fallen (sik’fa’ln), a. Struck down with 
sickness or disease. [Rare.] 
Vast confusion waits, 
As doth a raven on a sick-fall’n beast. 
hak., K. John, iv. 3. 152. 
sick-flag (sik’flag),n. A yellow flag indicating 
the presence of disease, displayed at a quaran- 
tine station, or on board a ship in quarantine, 
to prevent unauthorized communication. Also 
called quarantine-flag. 
sick-headache (sik’hed’ak), ». Headache ac- 
companied by nausea; especially, megrim. 
sickish (sik’ish),a. [<sickl +-ish1.] 1. Ina 
disordered condition or state of health; out of 
proper condition; sickly. 
Not the body only, but the mind too (which commonl 
follows the temper of the body), is sickish and indtspoted. 
Hakewill, Apology, p. 296. 


Whereas the soul might dwell in the body as a palace 
of delight, she finds it a crazy, sickish, rotten cottage, in 
danger, every gust, of dropping down. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 330. 


2. Somewhat sick ornauseated; slightly qualm- 
ish; disgusted: as, a sickish feeling.—3, Mak- 
ing slightly sick; sickening; nauseating: as, a 
sickish taste or smell. 

sickishly (sik’ish-li), adv. In a sickish man- 
ner, 


sickless 


sickishness (sik’ish-nes), n. The state of being 
sickish. : 7 

sicklatount, ”. Samo as ciclaton. 

sickle (sik’l), ». [ς ME. sikel, sykel, sykyl, siku, 


, into * sicle, < AS. sicol, sicul, sicel = MD. sickel, D. 


sikkel = MLG, sekele, LG. sekele, sekel = OHG. 
sihhila, sihila, sichila, MHG. G. sichel = Dan. 
segl, a sickle, = It. segolo, a hatchet, « L. secu- 
la, a sickle (so called by the Campanians, the 
usual L. word being falx: see falx), < secare, 
cut: see secant. Cf. scythe (AS. sigthe, sithe) 
and saw! (AS. saga), from the Teut. form of 
the same verb.] 1. Areaping-hook; a curved 
blade of steel (anciently also of bronze) having 
the edge on the inner 
side of the curve, with a 
short handle or haft, for 
cutting with the right 
hand grain or grass 
which is grasped by the 
left. The sickle is the oldest 
of reaping-instruments, and 
still continues in use for some 
purpose: including in certain 
ocalities the gathering of 
he a Sickles were formerly sometimes serrated, or made 
with sharp sloping teeth; the ordinary smooth-edged 


sickles are now sometimes called grass-knives or grass- 
hooks. 


Sickle with Serrated Edge. 


Knyves crooked 
For vyne and bough with sithes, sicles hocked, 
And croked sithes kene upon the bake. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 


Thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s 
standing corn. Deut, xxiii. 25. 


In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 
Macaulay, Milton. 


2. A sickle-shaped sharp-edged spur or gaff 
formerly used in cock-fighting. 


Note that on Wednesday there will be a single battle 
fought with Sickles, after the East India manner. Andon 
Thursday there will be a Battle Royal, one Cock with a 
Sickle, and 4 Cocks with fair Spurs. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of μα nore, 


The Sickle, a group of stars in the constellation Leo, hay- 
ing the form of a sickle. 
sick-leave (sik’lév), . Leave of absence from 
duty granted on account of physical disability. 
Sir Thomas Cecil was returning on sick-leave from his 
government of the Brill. 
Motley, Hist. Netherlands, I. 424. 


sicklebill (sik’l-bil), ». A name of various 


birds whose bill is sickle-shaped or falciform; 


a saberbill. (a) Those of the genera Drepanis, Dre- 
panornis, and some allied forms. (9) Those of the genus 
Epimachus. (c) The humming-birds of the genus Hutoz- 
eres, in which the bill is falcated in about the quadrant 
of acircle. (4) The saberbills of the genus Xiphorhynchus. 
(e) The long-billed curlew of the United States, Numenius 
longirostris. See cuts under Drepanis, Epimachus, Eu- 
toxeres, saberbill, and curlew. 


sickle-billed (sik’l-bild), a. Havinga faleate 
or faleiform bill, as a bird; saber-billed. 
sickled (sik’ld), a. [< sickle + -ed2.] Furnished 
with or bearing a sickle. 
When autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world, 
And tempts the sickled swain into the field. 
Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1322. 
sickle-feather (sik’l-ferH’ér), n. One of the 
paired, elongated, falcate or sickle-shaped mid- 
dle feathers of the tail of the domestic cock; 
strictly, one of the uppermost and largest pair 
of these feathers, which in some varieties at- 
tain remarkable dimensions. See Japanese long- 
tailed fowls, under Japanese. 
sickle-head (sik’l-hed), n. In a reaping-ma- 
chine, the pitman-head which holds the end of 
the cutter-bar. EH. H. Knight. 
sickleheal (sik’l-hél), n. See Prwnella2, 2. 
sickleman (sik’l-man), n.; pl. sicklemen (-men). 
[< sickle + man.] One who uses a sickle; a 
reaper. 
You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 


Come hither from the furrow and be merry. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 184. 


Like a field of corn 
Under the hook of the swart sickleman. 

Shelley, Hellas. 
sickle-pear (sik’l-pir’),. See seckel. 
sicklepod (sik’l-pod), ». An American rock- 

eress, Arabis Canadensis, with flat drooping 
pods, which are scythe-shaped rather than 
sickle-shaped. 
sickler (sik’lér),n. [< sickle + -erl.] A reaper; 
a sickleman. 
Their sicklers reap the corn another sows. 
Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, xxiv. 
sickle-shaped (sik’l-shapt), a. Shaped like a 
sickle; faleatein form; falciform; drepaniform. 
sicklesst (sik’les), a. [« sickl + -less.] Free 
from sickness or ill health. 
































sickly (sik’li), a. 


sickless 


Give me long breath, young beds, and sicklesse ease. 
Marston, Sophonisha, iv. 1. 
sickleweed (sik’l-wéd), π. Same as sicklewort. 
sicklewort (sik’l-wért), π. The self-heal, 


* Prunella vulgaris: from the form of the flower 


as seen in profile. See Prunella2, 2. 
sicklify (sik’li-fi), 0. ¢.; pret. and pp. sicklified, 
por. sicklifying. [< sickly + -fy.] To make sick- 
y or sickish. [Vulgar.] : 
All I felt was giddy ; I wasn’t to say hungry, only weak 
and sicklified. 
ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 88. 


sicklily (sik’li-li), adv. Ina sickly manner; so 
as to appear sickly or enfeebled. [Rare.] 


His will swayed sicklily from side to side. 
Browning, Sordello, ii. 


sickliness (sik’li-nes), π. The state or quality 
of being sickly, in any sense; tendency to be 
sick or to cause sickness; sickly appearance or 
demeanor. 


I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward sickliness and age in him. 
Shak., Rich. ΤΙ., ii. 1. 142. 


The sickliness, healthfulness, and fruitfulness of the sev- 
eral years. Graunt. 


sick-list (sik’ list), η. A list of persons, espe- 
cially in military or naval service, who are dis- 


abled by sickness. Sick-lists in the army are contain- 
ed in the sick-report books of the companies of each regi- 
ment, and are forwarded monthly, with particulars as to 
each case, to the authorities. On a man-of-war the sick- 
list is comprised in the daily report (the sick-report) sub- 
mitted by the senior medical officer to the commander. 
See also binnacle-list. 


Grant’s army, worn out by that trying campaign, and 
still more by the climate than by battle, counted many on 
the sick-list, and needed rest. 

Comte de Paris, Civil War in America (trans.), I. 500. 


Can we carry on any summer campaign without having a 
large portion of our men on the sick-list ? 
The Century, XXXVI. 676. 


To be or go on the sick-list, to be or become invalided, 
or disabled from exertion of any kind by sickness. 


sick-listed ee ted), a. Entered on the sick- 


list; reported sick. 
[< ME. sikly, sikliche, sekli, 
sukli (= D. ziekelijk = Icel. sjikligr = Sw. sjuk- 
lig = Dan. sygelig); < sick! + -ly1.] 1. Habitu- 
ally ailing or indisposed; not sound or strong 
as regards health or natural vigor; liable to be 
or become sick: as, a sickly person, animal, or 
plant; a sickly family. 
Ywis thou nedeles 
Conseylest me that sikliche I me feyne, 
For I am sik in ernest, douteles. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1528. 
She was sickly from her childhood until about the age 
of fifteen. Swift, Death of Stella. 


While he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. Pertaining to or arising from a state of im- 
paired health; characteristic of an unhealthy 
condition: as, a sickly complexion; the sickly 

look of a person, an animal, or 8 tree. 
And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the 
floor. Bret Harte, Society upon the Stanislaus. 
3+. Pertaining to sickness or the sick; suitable 

for a sick person. 

Give me my Gowne and Cap, though, and set mee charily 
in my sickly chaire. Brome, The Sparagus Garden, iv. 6. 


When on my sickly couch I ne 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relief. 
Swift, To Stella visiting him in his Sickness. 
4. Marked by the presence or prevalence of 
sickness: as, a sickly town; the season is very 
sickly. 
Physic but prolongs thy sickly days. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 96. 
Under date of May 4, 1688, by which time the weather 
was no doubt exceedingly hot, Capt. Stanley writes, ‘‘ Wee 
haue a Sickley Shipp.” N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 502. 
5. Causing sickness, in any sense; producing 
‘malady, disease, nausea, or disgust; debilitat- 
ing; nauseating; mawkish: as, a sickly climate; 
sickly fogs; sickly fare. . 
Prithee, let us entertain some other talk ; 
This is as sickly to me as faint weather. 
Beau. and Fl., Captain, i. 2. 


Freedom of mind was like the morning sun, as it still 
struggles with the sickly dews and vanishing spectres of 
darkness. Bancroft, Hist. U. Β., II. 458. 
6. Manifesting a disordered or enfeebled con- 
dition of mind; mentally unsound or weak: as, 
sickly sentimentality. 

I plead for no sickly lenity towards the fallen in guilt. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 76. 
4s ett languid; feeble;. appearing as if 
SICK. 


The moon grows sickly at the sight of day. Dryden. 
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Versification in a dead language is an exotic, a far- 
fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that which elsewhere 
may be found in healthful and spontaneous perfection. 


; Macaulay, Milton. 
=S$yn. 1. Unwell, 111, etc. See sick. 
sickly (sik’li), adv. [< sickly, a.] In a sick, 
sickly, or feeble manner; so as to show ill 
health or debility. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth. Shak., J..C., ii. 4, 14. 
Altho’ I am come safely, I am come sickly, 
Howell, Letters, I. ii. 1. 
sickly (sik’li), ο. t.; pret. and pp. sicklied, ppr. 
sicklying. [ς sickly, α.] To make sickly; give 
a sickly or unhealthy appearance to. [Rare.] 
Thus the native hue of resolution 


Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 85. 


They [meteors] flung their spectral glow upon the 
strangely cut sails of the vessel, upon her rigging and 
spars, sickling [properly sicklying] all things to their sta 
color. W. C. Russell, Death Ship, xi. 

sickness (sik’nes),”. [< ME. siknesse, seknesse, 
secnesse, sykenesse,.sekenesse,< AS. sedcness, sick- 
ness, < sedc, sick: see sickl and -ness.] 1. The 
state of being sick or suffering from disease ; 
a diseased condition of the system; illness; ill 
health. 

I pray yow for that ye knowe wele that I have grete 
sekenesse, that he will telle yow what deth I shall deye, 
yef he knowe it. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 51. 

I do lament the sickness of the king. 
Shak., Rich. IT1., ii. 2. 9. 
Trust not too much your now resistless charms, 
Those age or sickness soon or late disarms. 
Pope, To Miss Blount, 1. 60. 
2. A disease; a malady; a particular. kind of 
disorder. 
He that first cam doun in to the sisterne, aftir the mou- 


yng of the watir, was maad hool of what euere siknesse he 
was holdun, Wyclif, John v. 4. 


Of our soul’s sicknesses, which are sins. 
Donne, Letters, xxvii. 
His sicknesses . . . made it necessary for him not to stir 
from his chair. Bp. Fell, Hammond. 
3. A derangement or disturbance of the stom- 
ach, manifesting itself in nausea, retching, and 
vomiting: distinctively called sickness of the 
stomach.—4, A disordered, distracted, or en- 
feebled state of anything. 
A kind of will or testament which argues a great sickness 
in his judgement that makes it, Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 31. 


Look upon my steadiness, and scorn not 
The sickness of my fortune. 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 


Ceylon sickness, Same as beribert.—Comitial sick- 
nesst. See comitial.—Country sickness, Same as 
nostalgia.— Creeping sickness, a chronic form of ergot- 
ism.— Falling sickness. See falling-sickness.— Sleep- 
ing sickness, Same as African lethargy (which see, 
under lethargy).— Yellow sickness. See hyacinth, 1. 


Wakker has recently described a disease in the hyacinth 
known in Holland as the yellow sickness, the characteristic 
symptom of which is the presence of yellow slimy masses 
of Bacteria in the vessels. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 482. 


= Syn. land 2. Ailment, etc. See tlness and sick1. 

sick-report (sik’ré-port”), n. 1. A sick-list.— 
2. A report rendered at regular or stated inter- 
vals, as daily or monthly, by a military or naval 
surgeon to the proper authority, giving an ac- 
count of the sick and wounded under his charge. 

sick-room (sik’rém), . A room occupied by 
one who is sick. 

Art . . . enables us to enjoy summer in winter, poetry 
among prosaic circumstances, the country in the town, 
woodland and river in the sick-room. 

Fortnightly Rev., N.$., XLITI. 222. 
sick-thoughted (sik’tha’ted),’a. Full of sick 
or sickly thoughts; love-sick. [Rare.] 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-faced suitor ’gins to woo him. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1, 5. 
siclatount, 7. See ciclaton. 
siclelt, n. [ς F. sicle, < LiL. siclus, a shekel: 
see shekel.] Same as shekel. 

The holy mother brought five sicles, and a pair of turtle- 
doves, to redeem the Lamb of God from the anathema. 

. _ , Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 64. 
sicle2t+, 1. A Middle English form of sickle. 
siclike (sik’lik), a. and adv. [A Sc. form of 

suchlike.] Οἱ the same kind, or in the same 
manner; similar or similarly.. [Scotch.] 


Sicyoidez (sis-i-oi’dé-é), n. pl. 


siddow (sid’6), a. 


side 
Both are common Nile birds of similar habits, and eno 
alike to be uncritically confounded. See cuts under Plu- 
vianus and spur-winged. 

Siculian (si-ka’li-an),' α. απᾶ ni [ς LicSieuli, 
(Gr. Σικελοί, Sicilians, Siculians: see Sicilian. ] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to the Siculi, an ancient 
people, probably of Aryan race, of central and 
southern Italy, who at a very early date colo- 
nized and gave name to the island of Sicily. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the Siculi; an ancient Sicilian 
of the race from whom the island was named. 
Compare Sicanian, Siceliot, 

Siculo-Arabian (sik’i-l6-a-ra’bi-an), a. Modi- » 
fied Arabian or Arabie as found in Sieily: 
noting some Sicilian art. 

Siculo-Moresque (sik’i-16-m6-resk’), a. Modi- 
fied Moresque or Moorish as found in Sieily:. 
noting some Sicilian art. 

Siculo-Punic (sik’i-l6-pi’nik), a. At once Si- 

-¢ilian and Carthaginian or Punic: especially 
noting art so characterized, as, for instance, 
the coins of Carthage executed by Sicilian- 
Greek artists and presenting Sicilian types. 

We have still to mention the main characteristics of the 
true Siculo-Punic coins —that is, those actually struck by 
the Carthaginians in Sicily. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 639. 

[NL. (Endli- 
cher, 1836), < Sicyos + -oidex.] A tribe of 
dicotyledonous sympetalous plants of the fam- 
ily Cucurbitacez. Itis characterized by tlowers 
with from three to five commonly united sta- 
mens, and a one-celled ovary with a solitary 
pendulous ovule. It originally included only the gen- 
era Sicyos (the type) and Chayota, but has been expanded 
by later authors until in the system of Engler and Prantl 
it contains 11 genera. They are mostly climbing peren- 
nial herbs of the tropics of both hemispheres. 

Sicyonian (sis-i-6’ni-an), α. and nm. [ς L. Sicy- 
onius (Gr. Σικυώνιος), ς Sicyon, < Gr. Σικυνών, Si- 
cyon (see def.).} I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Sieyon, an ancient city of northern Pelopon- 
nesus in Greece, or its territory Sicyonia, cele- 
brated as an early and fruitful center of art- 
development. Also written Sikyonian. 

ΤΙ. n. A native or an inhabitant of Sicyon or 
Sicyonia. 


Sicyos (sis’i-os), m. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), < Gr. 


σίκυος, @ cucumber or gourd.] genus of 
plants of the Cucurbitacex, the gourd family, 


and type of the tribe Sicyoidezx. It is character- 
ized by moneecious flowers, with broadly bell-shaped or 
flattened five-toothed calyx, and five-parted wheel-shaped 
corolla, the stamens in the male flowers united into a 
short column bearing from two to five sessile curved or 
flexuous anthers. The ovary in the female flowers is 
bristly or prickly, and is crowned with a short style 
divided into three stigmas, producing a small flattened 
coriaceous or woody fruit with acute or long-beaked apex, 
commonly set with many sharp needles, and filled by a 
single large seed. There are about 35 species, natives of 
warm parts of America, one, S. angulatus, extending to 
Kansas and Canada. They are smooth for rough-hairy 
climbers, or sometimes prostrate herbs, and bear thin, 
angled leaves, three-cleft_ tendrils, and small flowers, the 
| fertile commonly clustered at the base of a staminate ra- 
ceme. See one-seeded or star cucumber, under cucumber. 
Sida (si’di), π. [NL. (Linneeus, 1735), < Gr. 
σίδη, the pomegranate, a water-lily, also, in 
Theophrastus, a plant of the genus Althzxa or 
other malvaceous plant.] 1. A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous plants of the family Malvacez and 
tribe Malvegz, type of the subtribe Sidez. It is 
characterized by solitary pendulous ovules and an ovary 
of a single ring of five or more carpels, which finally fall 
away from the axis and are each without appendages and 
_indehiscent, or are sometimes at the summit two-valved, 
_ bristle-tipped or beaked. There are about 75 species, 
natives of warm climates, mostly American, with about 
17 in Australia and several in Africaand Asia. They are 
either herbs or shrubs, generally downy or woolly, and 
bearing flowers sometimes large and variegated, but in 
most species small and white.or yellow. Five orsix Ameri- 
can species are now naturalized as weeds in almost all warm 
countries, among which S. spinosa, a low yellow-flowered 
annual, extends north to Maine and Iowa. Several spe- 
cies are known as Indian mallow ; S. hermaphrodita, a 
tall white-flowered plant with maple-like leaves, occa- 
sional in the eastern United States, is sometimes cultivated 
under the name Virginian mallow ; S. rhombifolia (from 
its local use named Canary Island tea-plant), a species 
widely diffused in the tropics, anda near relative, S. retusa, 


- yield a fiber considered suitable for cordage- and paper- 


making, which, from receiving attention in Australia, has 
been called Queensland hemp. 


2.. In zo0l., the typical genus of Sidide. 
[Origin obscure; appar. 


sicomoret,”. An obsolete spelling of sycamore. based on seethe (pp. sodden), but the form of 


sloaphanst, π. An obsolete spelling of syco- 

ant. 

sicoriet, n. An obsolete spelling of chicory. 

Sicsac, ziczac (sik’sak, zik’zak), η. [Egyp- 
tian name, prob. imitative.] The Egyptian 
courser, crocodile-bird, or black-headed plover, 
Pluvianus egyptius (formerly and better known 
as Charadrius melanocephalus). 1 is supposed to 


be the classic trochilus, a distinction also attached by 
some to the spur-winged plover Hoplopterus spinosus. 


the termination -ow remains to be explained. ] 
Soft; pulpy. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
They’l wriggle in and in, 


And eat like salt sea in his sitddowe ribs. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, IL., iv. 2. 


In Gloucestershire, peas which become pulpy soft by 
boiling are then said to be siddow, 


wn Halliwell, Note to Marston. 


side! (sid), α. and a. [< ME. side, syde, rarely 
sithe, ς AS. side = OS. sida = OF ries. side = 


side 


MD. sijde, D. zijde = MLG. side, LG. side, siede 
= OHG. sita, sitta, MHG. site, G. seite = Icel. 
sitha = Sw. sida =. Dan. side (not recorded in 
Goth.), side; perhaps orig. that which hangs 
down or is extended, « AS. std, long, wide, spa- 
cious, = Icel. sithr, long, hanging down: see 
side, Cf. beside, besides.| I,n.1. One of the two 
terminal surfaces, margins, or lines of an object 
or a space situated laterally to its front or rear 
aspect; a part lying on the right or the left hand 
of an observer, with reference to a definite 
point of view: as, the sides of a building (in 
eontradistinction to its front and rear or back, 
or to its ends); the sides of a map or of a bed 
(distinguished from the top and bottom, or from 
_the head and foot, respectively). 

Men fynden there also the Appulle Tree of Adam, that 
han a byte at on of the sydes. Vandeville, Travels, p. 49. 
A sylvan scene with various greens was drawn, 

Shades on the sides, and in the midst a lawn. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii. 620, 

2. Specifically, with reference to an animal 
body: (a) Hither half of the body, right or left, 
which lies on either hand of the vertical me- 
dian longitudinal plane; the entirety of any 
lateral part or region: as, the right side; the 
left side. (b) The whole or a part of the body 
in front of or behind a vertical transverse 
lane: as, the front side; the hinder side; the 
orsal side. (c) A part of the body lying lat- 
erally with reference to any given or assumed 
axis, and opposed to another similar or corre- 
sponding part: as, the front or back side of 
the arm. (d) A surface or extent of any body, 
or part of any body, that is external or inter- 
nal, considered with reference to its opposite: 
as, the inner or outer side. See inside, outside. 


(e) Especially, that part of the trunk of an ani-" 


mal which lies or extends between the shoulder 
and the hip, and particularly the surface of 
such part; the lateral region or superficies of 
the chest and belly. 
Seche thre strokes he me gafe, 
Yet they cleffe by my seydys. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V, 19). 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins. 
9 Shak., Μ. W. of W., ν. 5, 58. 
Nor let αλ Sides too strong Concussions shake [with 
laughter}, 
Lest you the Softness of the Sex forsake. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, iii. 
(f) One of the two most extensive surfaces of 
anything, being neither top or bottom, nor end, 
nor edge or border. [Since every organism, like an 
other solid, has three dimensions, to the extent of whic 
in opposite directions side may be applied, it follows that 
there are three pairs of sides, the word having thus three 
definitions; a fourth sense is that which relates to the ex- 
terior and the (often hollow) interior ; a fifth is a definite 
restriction of right and left sides; and a sixth is a loose 
derived application of the word, without reference to any 
definite axes or planes. ] ' 
3. One of the continuous surfaces of an object 
limited by terminal lines; one of two or more 
bounding or investing surfaces; a superficial 
limit or confine, either external or internal: as, 
the six sides of a cube (but in geometry the 
word is not thus used for face); the side of a 
hill or mountain (hillside, mountain-side) ; the 
upper and under sides of a plank; the right 
and wrong sides of a fabric or garment (see 
phrase below); the sides of a cavern or a tun- 
nel. The word side may be used either of all the 
bounding surfaces of an object, as with certain 
prisms and crystals, or as exclusive of parts that may 
be called top, bottom, or end, as with a cubical box, a 
plank, etc. 
Men seith that dune-is [hill’s] sithen on 
Was mad temple salamon. 
: Genesis and Exodus (EB, E. T. 8.), 1. 1295. 
The tables were written on both their sides; on the one 
side and on the other were they written. Ex. xxxii. 15, 
I saw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 295, 
4. One of the extended marginal parts or courses 
of a surface or a plane figure; one of any num- 
ber of distinet terminal confines or lateral divi- 
sions of a surface contiguous to or conterminous 
with another surface: as, the opposite sides of 
aroad or ariver; the east and west sides of the 
ocean; all sides of a field. The outer parts of an ob- 
long or an irregular surface may all be called sides, or dis- 
tinguished as the long and short sides, or as sides and ends, 
according tooccasion. Sitdein this sense ismore compre- 
hensive than margin, edge, border, or verge (commonly 
used in defining it), since it may be used so as to include 
a larger extent of contiguous surface than any of these 
words. Thus, the sides of a room may be all the parts of 
its floor-space not comprised in a central part reserved or 
differentiated in some special. way.. The sides of a table 
are those marginal parts upon which food is. served, The 
east and west sides of a continent may constitute jointly 
the whole of it, or may consist of larger or smaller mar- 
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ginal strips or divisions, according as they are considered 
as separated by a mesial line or by some intervening re- 
gion. The amount/of latitude with which the word may 
be used in particular cases does not admit of definitive 
discrimination; but there is usually no difficulty in de- 
termining the intention of a writer or speaker in his em- 
ployment of it. 
A great market-place 
Upon two other sides fills all the space. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 
5, Position or place with reference to an in- 
termediate line or area; a space or stretch di- 
vided from another by the limit or course of 
something: preceded by on and followed by of, 
either expressed or (sometimes) understood: 
as, a region on both sides of a river; we shall 
not meet again this side the grave, 
For we will not inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, 
or forward ; because our inheritance is fallen to us on this 
side Jordan eastward. _ Num. xxxii. 19. 


There are a great many beautiful palaces standing along 
the sea-shore on both sides of Genoa. 
ddison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 362). 
They had by this time passed their prime, and got on 
the wrong side of thirty. Steele, Spectator, No, 282. 
6. A part of space or a range of thought ex- 
tending away from a central point; any part of 
a surrounding region or outlook; lateral view 
or direction; point of compass: as, there are 
obstacles on every side; to view a proposition 
from all sides. 
The crimson blood 


Circles her body in on every side. 
' Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1739. 


Fair children, borne of black-faced ayahs, or escorted by 
their bearers, prattled on all sides. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 213. 

7. An aspect or part of anything viewed as 

distinct from or contrasted with. another or 

others; a separate phase; an opposed surface 

or view (as seen in the compounds inside and 

outside): as, the side of the moon seen from the 

earth; a character of many sides; to study all 

sides of a question; that side of the subject has 

been fully heard. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out. 

| Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 68. 

You shall find them wise on the one side, and fools on 

the other. Burton, Anat. of Με]., To the Reader, p. 73. 


My friend Sir Roger heard. them both, upon, a round 
trot, and, after having paused for some time, told them, 
with the air of a man who would not give his judgment 
rashly, that much might be said on both sides. 

| Addison, Spectator, No. 122. 


As might be expected from his emotional nature, his 
pathetic side is especially strong. 
A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int., p. xlvi. 
8. Part or position with reference to any line 
of division or separation; particular standing 
on a subject; point of view: as, to take the 
winning side in politics, or one’s side of a dis- 
pute; there are faults on both sides. 
Tho bi-gan that batayle on bothe sides harde, 
Feller saw neuer frek from Adam to this time. 
William of Palerne (E. E, T. Β.), 1. 8614. 
The Lord is on my side; Iwill notfear. Ps. cxviii. 6. 
We stood with pleasure to behold the surprize and ten- 


derness and solemnity of this interview, which was exceed- 
ingly affectionate on both sides. Dampier, Voyages, I. 86. 

The Baharnagash, on his side, made the return with a very 
fine horse and mule. Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 145. 


In 1289 he [Dante] was present at the battle of Campal- 
dino, fighting on the side of the Guelphs, who there utterly 
routed the Ghibellines. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 9. 
9. A party or body separated from another in 
opinion, interest, or action; an opposing sec- 
tion or division; a set of antagonists: as, to 
choose sides for a game or contest of any kind; 
different sides in religion or politics. 
Piety left the field 
Grieved for that side, that in so bad a cause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 


More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 

May breathe himself. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
10. A divisional line of descent; course of de- 
seent through a single ancestor: chiefly with 
reference to parentage: as, relatives on the 
paternal or the maternal side; to be well born 
on the mother’s side. 


Brother by the mother’s side, give me your hand. 
Shak., K. John, i. 1. 168. 


I fancy her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by the other side, 
Tennyson, Maud, xiii. 3. 
111. Respect; regard. 

Or ells we er noghte disposede by clennes of lyffynge in 

other sydis for.to ressayue his — i 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), Ῥ. 41. 
12. In technical uses: (a) One of the halves 
of a slaughtered animal, divided ον the 
spine: as, a side of beef or mutton. (b) Specif- 
ically, the thin part of the side of a hog’s car- 


side 
eass; the flank of a hog: as, to live on side or 
δὲ -meat.  [Colloq., western Ὁ, S,] | 


; 1 ata yer) “O haf wey! 
ide-meat, in the South and West, is the thin flank ofa 


rker, salted and smoked after the fashion of hams, and . 


n those parts of the Southwest it was . . . the staple ar- 
ticle of food. St. Nicholas, XVIII. 39. 
(c) One half of a tanned hide or skin divided 
on a medial longitudinal line through the neck 
and butt. Compare diagram of tanned skin un- 
derleather. (d) pl. The white fur from the sides 
of the skin of a rabbit. Ure. (e) Of cloth, the 
right or dressed side. EH. H. Knight. (f) In 
billiards, a bias or spinning motion given to a 
ball by striking it sidewise: in American. bil- 
liards called English.—13. In her., a bearing 
consisting of a part.of the field cut off palewise, 
either on the dexter or sinister part: it should 


not exceed one sixth of the field, and is usually 


smaller than that.—14. One surface of one fold 
of a paper; a page. 


Adieu ! here is company ; I think I may be excused leav- 
ing off at the sixth side. Wadlpole,To Mann, 1744, July 22. 


15. In geom., a line bounding a superficial 
figure, whether the latter be considered by it- 
self or be the face of a solid. Sense 3, above, 
commonin ordinary language, is strictly exclud- 
ed from mathematies, for the sake of definite- 
ness.—16, In arith. and alg., the root or base 
of a power.—17. In alg., position in an equa- 
tion either preceding or following the sign of 
equality.—18. A pretentious or supercilious 
manner; swagger. [Recent slang. ] 


You may know the White Hussars by their “side,” which 
is greater than that of all the Cavalry Regiments on the 
roster, 1, Kipling, Rout of the White Hussars. 


The putting on of side, by the way, is a peculiarly mod- 
ern form of swagger: it is the assumption of certain qual- 
ities and powers which are considered as deserving of re- 
spect. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 112. 


Blind side, See dblind1.—Born on the wrong side of 
the blanket. See blanket.— Cantoris side. See canto- 
vis.— County-side, the side or part of the county con- 
cerned ; the people of a particular part of acounty. [Eng.] 


A mighty growth! The county side 
Lamented when the Giant died, 
For England loves her trees. 
F. Locker, The Old Oak-Tree at Hatfield Broadoak. 


Debit, decani, distaff, exterior side. See the qualify- 
ing words.—Epistle side of the altar equity side of 
the court, gospel side of the altar. See epistle, equity, 
gospel.— Hanging side, Same as hanging wall (which see, 
under wall).—Heavy side. See heavyl.—Instance side 
of the court, See instance.— Interior side, in fort., the 
line drawn from the center of one bastion to that of the 
next, or the line of the curtain produced to the two ob- 
lique radii in front.—Jack on both sidest. See jack. 
— New Side, a name given to a party in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, which opposed the Old Side, 
and attached great importance to practical piety. The 
breach between the factions was healed in 1758.— North 
side of an altar. See north.— Of all sidest, with one 
consent; all together. 


And so of all sides they went to recommend themselves 
to the elder brother of Death. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Old Side, a name given to a party in the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, which insisted strongly on scholarship in 
the ministry. Compare New Side.— On the shady side. 
See shady.— On this side, on the side leading hitherward 
from a locality; on the hither side: in Middle English 
sometimes written as a single word (athissid, a-thys-side): 
as, athisside Rome (that is, anywhere). 

Full goodly leuid hys lif here entire ; 

And as that man non here more wurthy 

Was not να. the Romayns truly. 

om. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2469. 


Right or wrong side, the side of anything designed to be 
turned outward or inward respectively; especially, the 
side of cloth, carpeting, leather, or the like designed to be 
exposed to view or the contrary, on accountof some differ- 
ence in surface.» Some materials are said to have no right 
or wrong side, from having both surfaces alike, or both 
equally fitted for exposure.— Shinny on your own side. 
See shinny.—Side be 8s. See ee ασ Side by 
side, placed with sides near together ; parallel in position 
or condition ; in juxtaposition, 
Ther-of toke the kynge Leodogan goode hede, that by 
hem satte side by syde at the heede of the table. 
ve Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 226. 
Two sons of Priam in one chariot ride, 
Glitt’ring in arms, and combat.side by side. 
Pope, Lliad, v. 205. 
Side by side with the intellectual Brahman caste, and the 
chivalrous Rajput, are found the wild Bhil and the naked 
ond. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 3. 


Side of bacon, that part of a hog which lies outside‘of 
the ribs and is cured as bacon.— Side of work, in coal- 
mining. See man-of-war, 2.—Silver side, See silver.— 
Spear side of the house, spindle side of the house. 
See spear, spindile-—The seamy side. See seamy.—To 
choose sides, to select parties for competition in exer- 
cises of any kind.—To one side, in a lateral situation ; 
hence, out of reach; out of sight or out of consideration. 


It must of course be understood that I place his private 
character entirely to one side. Contemporary Rev., LI. 64. 


To pull down a sidet. See pull.—To set up a sidet. 
See setl.—To take a side, to embrace the opinions or 
attach one’s self to the interest of a party in opposition to 


‘another. 
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side 


II, a. 1. Being at or on one side; lateral. 


Take of the blood, and strike it on the two side posts 
(better, side-posts]. a Ex, xii. 7. 


Leave on either side ground enough for diversity of side 
alleys. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887). 


2. Being from or toward one side; oblique}; in- 
direct; collateral: as, asideview; a side blow; 
a side issue. 


They presume that... law hath no side respect to 
their persons. Hooker. 


One mighty squadron, with a side wind sped. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 236. 


It is from side glimpses of things which are not at the 
moment occupying our attention that fresh subjects of 
enquiry arise in scientific investigation. 

Tyndali, Forms of Water, p. 116. 


Aside handt. See hand.—Low side window. Same 
as lychnoscope.— Side altar. Same as by-altar, 1.— Side 
board. See sideboard, 1.—Side bone. See side-bone, 1, 
4.— Side fillister. See /illister.—Side glance, a glance 
to one side; a sidelong glance.—Side issue, a subordi- 
nate issue or concern; a subject or consideration aside 
from ae main issue or from the general course of thought 
or action. 


Any consideration of this aspect of the matter by inter- 
ested persons is likely to be complicated by side-issues. 
! Ν. Υ. Med. Jour., ΧΙ. 1Τ. 


His successes have been side-issues of little significance. 
he Academy, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 41. 


Side jointer. See jointer.—Side judge. See judge.— 
Side ,in printing, the margin allowed or prescribed 
on the broader end of a sheet to be printed.— Side part- 
ner, an equal coadjutor of another in duty or employment ; 
one who acts alongside of or alternately with another in 
the same function, especially in the police. [U. 8.] 


The arrest was made by the witness’s side partner [a 
policeman}, it being his night off. 

New York Evening Post, May 23, 1890. 

Side post, roller, snipe, tackle. See the nouns.—Side 

timber, side waver. Same as purlin.—Side view, an 


oblique view ; a side look. 


side! (sid), v.; pret. and pp. sided, ppr. siding. 

[< sidel, n.] I, intrans. 1. To take part with, 

or the part of, another or others; place one’s 

self on the same side in action or opinion, as 

against opposition or any adverse force; con- 
cur actively: commonly followed by with. 
The nobility are vex'd, whom we see have sided 

In his behalf. hak., Cor., iv. 2. 2. 


May fortune’s lilly hand 
Open at your command, 
With all the luckie birds to side 
With the bridegroom and the bride. 
Herrick, An Epithalamie. 


The town, without siding with any [party], views the 
combat in suspense. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, cxiii. 
2. To take or choose sides; divide on one side 
and the other; separatein opposition. [Rare.] 

Here hath been a faction and siding amongst us now 


more then 2. years. 
Quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 199. 


All side in parties and begin th’ attack. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 39. 
3. In ship- and boat-building, to have a breadth 
of the amount stated, as a piece of timber: as, 
it sides 14 inches.—To side away, to make a clear- 


ance by setting things aside; put encumbrances out of 
the way, asin arrangingaroom. [Prov. Eng.] 


Whenever things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss 
Hilton’s evening for siding away! Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, ii. 

ΤΙ. trans. 14. To be, stand, or move by the 
side of; have or take position beside ; come 
alongside of. 

Your fancy hath been good, but not your judgment, 


In choice of such to side you. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 


Euery one of these horse had two Moores, attir’d like 
Indian slaues, that for state sided them. 
Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 
He sided there a lusty lovely lasse. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xix. 77. 


24. To be on the same side with, physically 
or morally; be at or on the side of; hence, to 
countenance or support. 

But his blinde eie, that sided Paride 

All his demeasnure from his sight did hide. 

Spenser, F. Q., ITI. ix. 27. 
My honour’d lord, fortune has made me happy 
6 


Το meet with such a man of men to side me. 

Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 3. 
3t. To stand on the same level with; be equal 
to in position orrank; keep abreast of; match; 
rival. 


Whom he, upon our low and suffering necks, 
Hath raised from excrement to side the gods, 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 
ο Tam confident 
Thou wilt proportion all thy thoughts to side 
Thy equals, if not equal one superiors. 
ord, Perkin Warbeck, i. 2. 


4+. Toplace or range on a side; determine the 
side or party of. 
s had need beware how they side themselves, and 


make themselves as of a faction or party. 
Bacon, Faction (ed. 1887). 
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If there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self whilst 
he is in the rising, and to balance himself when he is 
placed, awe >) Baeon, Great Place (ed, 1887). 
5. To flatten off a side or sides of (timber) by 
hewing it with a side-ax or broadax, or by 
sawing. 

Frames: Cedar roots, natural crooks of oak, or pieces 
of oak bent after steam*ng, moulded 2 inches at the keel, 
sided 1} inches, and tay ering to 14 by 1} inches at the gun- 
wale, Tribune Book of Sports, p. 220. 
6. To cut into sides; cut apart and trim the 
sides of, as a slaughtered animal; also, to carve 
for the table: as, to side a hog. 

Syde that haddocke. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 265. 
7. To push aside. 


The terrace is, indeed, left, which we used to call the 
parade; but the traces are passed away of the footsteps 
which made its pavement awful! . . . The old benchers 
had it almost sacred to themselves. . . . They might not 
be sided or jostled. Their air and dress asserted the 
parade. You left wide spaces betwixt you when you 
passed them. Lamb, Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 
8. To place at one side; set aside. ([Colloq.] 

Mrs. Wilson was siding the dinner things. 

.. Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, x. 
side2 (sid), a. [Early mod. E. also syde; «ΜΕ. 
side aye, syd, < AS. sid, wide, spacious, = MLG. 
sit, LG. sied, low, = Icel. stthr = Sw. Dan. sid, 
long, hanging down; ef. sidel, n.] 1. Wide; 
large; long; far-reaching. [Now only North. 
Eng. and Scotch. ] 

All Auffrike & Europe are vnder there power, 


Sittyn to hom subiecte, & mony syde londes, 
Destruction of Troy (E. I. T. 8.), 1. 2265. 
[A gown] set with pearls, down sleeves, side sleeves, and 
skirts, round underborne with a bluish tinsel. 
Shak., Much Ado, iii, 4, 21. 
T will not wear the short clothes, 
But I will wear the si 


Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, iii. 273).’ 


It’s gude to be syde, but no to be trailing. Jamieson. 


2. Far; distant. iene only Scotch. ] 
side} (sid), adv. [< ME. side, syde,< AS. side (= 
MLG. side), widely, < std, wide: see side?, α.] 
Widely; wide; far. 
He sende his sonde oueral Burgoynes londe, 


And wide and side he somnede ferde. 
Layamon, Ἱ. 4958. 


And as a letheren purs lolled his chekes, 
Wel sydder than his chyn thei chiueled for elde. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 193. 
side-arms (sid’iirmz), π. pl. Weapons carried 
by the side or at the belt, in contradistinction 
to musket, lance, ete.: especially applied to 
the swords of officers, which they are sometimes 
allowed to retain in the case of a capitulation, 
when other arms are surrendered to the victor. 
The gunners in this battery were not allowed side-arms. 
The Century, XXXVI. 103. 
side-ax (sid’aks), nm. An axsomade asto guard 
the hand which holds it from the danger of 
striking the wood which is to be hewed, as by 
having the bevel of the head all one side, or by 
having a bend in the handle. The broadax is 
sometimes of this character. [Rare.] 

side-bar (sid’biir), ». 1. In carriages: (α) Alon- 

gitudinal side-piece, especially in a milita 
traveling forge or a battery-wagon. (b) One 
of two elastic wooden bars placed one on each 
side of the body of some forms of light wagon 
or buggy to connect it with the gearing and to 
serve both as a sed dd and as a spring. The 
device gives the vehicle a motion sidewise in place of 
the pitching motion of a buggy with ordinary springs. It 


is of American origin, and gives name to a system of car- 
riage-suspension known as the side-bar suspension. 


Light vehicles of the side-bar description. 
Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVITI. 91. 


2. In saddlery, one of two plates which unite 
the pommel and ecantle of a saddle. EF. H. 
Knight.—3. In the Scottish Court of Session, 
the name given to the bar in the outer parlia- 
ment-house, at which the lords ordinary for- 
merly called their hand-rolls. Imp. Dict.— 
Side-bar rule, in Eng. law, 2 common order of court of 
so formal a nature (such as to require a defendant to plead, 
or the sheriff to return a writ)as to be allowed to be entered 
in the records by the clerk or master, on request of the 
attorney, etc., 
court. é 

side-beam (sid’bém),”. In marine engin., either 
of the working-beams of a side-beam engine. 
—S$ide-beam marine engine, a steam-engine having 
working-beams low down on both sides of the cylinder, 
ο connecting-rods extending upward to the crank-shaft 
above. 


sideboard (sid’bdrd), n. [ ME. syde borde, 
de burde, sidbord; < sidel + board.] 1. A 
side-table, as an additional dining-table; later, 
a more elaborate form of side-table, having the 
cupboard for plate combined with it. The mod- 
ern sideboard usually contains one or more small closets, 


thout formal application at bar in open 


side-cutting 


several drawers, and a number of shelves, in addition to 
the broad top, which is usually of a convenient height from 
the floor for receiving articles in immediate use in the ser- 
vice of the table. Sideboards are often fixed permanently, 
and form an important part of the decoration of the din- 
ing-room., 
Thise were digt on the des, & Soe ceyely serunds 
& sithen mony siker segge at the sidbor 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 115. 
Pacience and I were put to be macches, 
And seten by owre selue at a syde-borde. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 36. 
No side-boards then with gilded Plate were dress’d. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 
He who has a splendid sideboard should have an iron 
chest with a double lock upon it, and should hold in re- 
serve a greater part than he displays. 
Landor, Imag. Convers., Southey and Porson, i. 


2. A board forming a side, or part of a side, of 


something. Specifically—(a) One of the additional 
boards sometimes placed on the side of a wagon to en- 
large its capacity. 


The sideboards were put up, and these were so adjusted 
that when they were on the wagon the inclosing sides 
were rendered level at the top and capable of holding 
nearly double the load contained without the boards. 

Ε. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxxiii. 


(0) A vertical board forming the side of a carpenters’ 
bench next to the workman, containing holes for the in- 
sertion of pins to hold one end of a piece of work while 
the other end is held by the bench-screw or clamp. (ο) 
Same as lee-board. __ ; ; 

3. pl. (a) Standing shirt-collars. (0) Side- 
whiskers. [Slang in both uses. |— Pedestal side- 
board, a sideboard of which the upper horizontal part, 
forming the slab or table, rests upon apparently solid up- 
rights, usually cupboards, instead of light and thin legs. 
Compare pedestal table, under table. 


side-bone (sid’bon), 7. 1. The hip-bone.—2. 
An abnormal ossification of the lateral elastic 
cartilage in a horse’s foot. Side-bones occur 
chiefly in the fore feet of draft-horses, and are 
an occasional cause of lameness.—3. The dis- 
ease or disordered condition in horses which 
causes the lateral cartilages above the heels to 
ossify. See the quotation under ring-bone.—4. 
In carving, either half, right or left, of the pel- 
vis of a fowl, without the sacrarium; the hip- 
bone or haunch-bone, consisting of the coa- 
lesced ilium, ischium, and pubis, easily sepa- 
rated from the backbone. The so-called “second 
joint” of carvers is articulated at the hip-joint with the 
side-bone. The meat on the outside of the side-bone in- 
cludes the piece called the oyster, and the concavity of the 


bone holds a dark mass of flesh (the kidney), See cuts 
under sacrarium, 


side-box (sid’boks), ». A box or inclosed com- 
partment on the side of the stage in a theater. 


Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux? 
Why bows the side-bow from its inmost rows? 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 14. 
side-boy (sid’boi), ». One of a number of boys 
on board a man-of-war appointed to attend at 
the gangway and hand the man-ropes to an 


» officer entering or leaving the ship. 


side-chain (sid’chan), ». In locomotive engines, 
one of the chains fixed to the sides of the ten- 
der and engine for safety, should the central 
drag-bar give way. 
side-chapel (sid’chap’el), η. A chapel in an 
aisle or at the side of a church. 
In this cathedral of Dante’s there are side-chapels, as is 
fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and perfections. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 101. 
side-coatst (sid’kots), n. pl. [ς side2 + coat2.] 
The long trailing clothes worn by very young 
infants. 
How he played at blow-point with Jupiter, when he 
was in his stde-coats. 4. Brewer, Lingua, iii. 2. 
side-comb (sid’kém), π. A comb used in a 
woman’s head-dress to retain a curl or lock on 
the side of the head: before 1850 such combs, 
generally of thin tortoise-shell, were in com- 
mon use, and have again come into fashion. 


An inch-wide stripe of black hair was combed each way 
over her forehead, and rolled up on her temples in what, 
years and years ago, used to be called most appropriately 
‘* flat curls ”— these fastened with long horn side-combs. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vii. 


side-cousin (sid’kuz’n), n. One distantly or 

indirectly related to another; a remote or pu- 
tative cousin. 

Here’s little Dickon, and little Robin, and little Jenny 


—though she’s but a side-cousin — and all on our knees. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, ii. 3. 


side-cover (sid’kuv’ér), η. In entom., same as 


epipleura, 3. 


side-cutting (sid’kut’ing), n. In civil engin.: 


(a) An excavation made along the side of a 
canal or railroad in order to obtain material to 
form an embankment. (b) The formation of a 
road or eanal along the side of a slope, where, 
the center of the work being nearly on the sur- 
face, the ground requires to be cut only on the 





side-cutting 


upper side to form one half of the work, while 
the material thrown down forms the other half. 
sided (si‘ded), a. [< sidel + -ed2,] 1. Having 
a side or sides; characterized by a side or sides 
of a specified kind: almost always in compo- 
sition: as, one-sided; many-sided; chestnut- 
sided (that 18, marked with chestnut color on 
the sides).— 2, Flattened on one or more sides, 
as by hewing or sawing: said of timber. 
side-dish (sid’dish), A dish considered as 
subordinate, and not the principal one of the 
service or course; hence, any dish made some- 
what elaborate with flavorings and sauce, as 
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3. A light or window characterized by its posi- 
tion beside some other feature, as, especially, 
one of the tall narrow windows frequently in- 
troduced on each side of the entrance-door of 
a house. 
The dusty side-lights of ihe, portal. 

awthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
4, A window in the wall of a building, in con- 
tradistinction to a skylight.—5. A plate of 
glass in a frame fitted to an air-port in a ship’s 
side, to admit light.—6. A lantern placed at 
the gangway of a man-of-war at night when at 
anchor.— 7. One of the red or green lights car- 


distinguished from a joint, pair of fowls, or y ried on the side of a vessel under way at night. 


other substantial dish. 


Affecting aristocratic airs, and giving late dinners with 
enigmatic side-dishes and poisonous port. 
George Eliot, Amos Barton, i. 


“Don’t dish up the side-dishes,” called out Mugford. to 
his cook, in the hearing of his other guests. ‘‘Mr. Lyon 
ain’t a coming.” They dined quite sufficiently without 
the side-dishes, and were perfectly cheerful. 


Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
side-drum (sid’drum), ». A small double- 


headed drum used in military bands for mark- 
ing the rhythm of marching and for giving sig- 
nals. It is suspended at the player’s side by a strap hung 
over his shoulder, and is sounded by strokes from two 
small wooden sticks. It is played only on one head, and 
the other or lower head has rattling or reverberating cat- 
gut or rawhide strings called snares stretched across upon 
it: hence the name snare-drum. The tone is noisy and 

enetrating, almost devoid of genuine musical quality. 

ide-drums are, however, sometimes used in loud orches- 
tral music, either for sharp accents or to suggest military 


scenes. 
side-file (sid’fil),». A file used to trim up the © 


' outer edges of the eutting-teeth of saws after 
setting. H. H. Knight. 

side-fin (sid’fin),». The pectoral fin or flipper 
of a seal, or of a whale or other cetacean. 

side-flap (sid’flap), π. In a saddle, a leather 
flap which hangs between the stirrup-strap and 
the skirting. ᾖἤ. H. Knight. 

side-fly (sid’fli), ». A parasitic dipterous in- 
sect whose larva is a rough whitish maggot in 
the rectum of the horse; a bot-fly, apparently 
Gastrophilus equi. 

I have also seen a rough whitish maggot, above two 
inches within the intestinum rectum of horses. ... I 
never could bring them to perfection, but suspect the 
side fly proceeds from it. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, viii. 6, note. 
side-guide (sid’gid),». See guide. 
side-hatchet (sid’hach’et), π. A hatchet of 

Mowry only one side of the blade is cham- 
x iered. : 
side-head (sid’hed),. 1. An auxiliary slide- 

rest on a planing-machine.—2. In printing, a 

heading or a subhead run in at the beginning 
of a paragraph, instead of being made a sepa- 

rate line. See head, 13, 
side-hill (sid’hil), π. A hillside; an acclivity; 

especially, any rise or slope of ground not too 
steep for cultivation or other use: as, a house 
built on a side-hill; a side-hill farm. The word 

is nearly equivalent to the Scotch brae. [U.8.] 

—Side-hill cut, in engin., a railroad-cut which is part- 


ly in excavation and partly in embankment.— 8149-1411 
low. See plow. 


side-hook (sid’huk), ». In carp., a piece of 
wood having projections at the ends, used for 
holding a board fast while being operated on 
by the saw or plane. LZ. Η. Knight. 

side-hunt (sid’hunt), ». A competitive hunt, 
in which the participants are divided into 
sides. The game killed is scored according to a fixed 


scale of credits for each kind, and that side wins which 
scores the highest total of credit-marks. [U, Β.] 

side-keelson (sid’kel’son), ». In ship-build- 
ing, same as sister keelson (which see, under 
keelson). 

sideless (sid‘les), a. [ά sidel + -less.] Desti- 
tute of sides or side-parts; completely open at 
the side or sides.. A sideless and sleeveless kirtle, 
cote-hardie, or over-tunic was worn in many formsby both 
men and women for nearly two hundred years from the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It left the sides, 
sleeves, and sometimes part of the front of the under-tu- 
nic exposed, and either extended to the feet in a full ora 
partial skirt, or terminated at the knees or the waist. 


It appears also to have been a never-failing usage in 
connection with this fashion of a sideless kirtle to display 
the girdle of the under-tunic, which rested loosely on the 
hips, as it passed under the sideless garment both before 
and behind. Eneyc. Brit., VI. 467. 


aera (sid’lit), m. 1. Light coming from 
the side or in a sidewise manner: as, to take 
a photograph by side-light. Henece—2, An ob- 
lique or incidental illustration or exposition. 
It{a book) throws a valuable side-light upon the charac- 


ter and methods of the Emperor. 
The Nation, XLVII. 458. 


side-line (sid’lin), n. 1. A line pertaining or 
attached to the side of something; specifical- 
ly, in the plural, lines by which the fore and 
hind feet on the same side of a horse or other 
animal are tied to prevent straying or escape- 
Farrow; Sportsman’s. Gazetteer.— 5. A. line or 
course of business aside from or additional to 
one’s regular occupation. [Trade cant. ] 


sidereal 


side-meat (sid’mét), n. See sidel, 11 (2). 
sidenesst (sid’nes), ”. [<side2 + -ness.] Length. 
Palsgrave. 
side-note (sid’ndt), n. A note at the side of a 
eS or written page; a marginal note, as 
istinguished from a foot-note. 

Dr. Calvert kindly procured us permission to inspect the 
MS., whereupon the full significance of these side-notes at 
once appeared. The Academy, Jan. 4, 1890, p. 11. 

side-piece (sid’pés), ». 1. A piece forming a 
side or part of a side, or fixed by the side, of 
something.— 2. In entom., a pleurite. 

side-piercing (sid’pér’sing), a.. Capable of 
βονώνα the side; hence, affecting severely; 
eart-rending, 

O thou side-piercing sight ! Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 85. 

side-pipe (sid’pip), π. In a beam-engine, a 
steam- or exhaust-pipe extending between the 
upper and lower steam-chests of a cylinder, 

side-plane (sid’plin), ». A plane whose bit is 
presented on the side, used to trim the edges 
of objects which are held upon a shooting-board 


Wanted —Salesman to carry as a side-line a new line of y while the plane moves ina race.. H..H. Knight. 


advertisement specialty. 

New York Tribune (adv.), March 9, 1890. 
side-line (sid’lin), υ. t. Το hobble, as a horse. 
Western U. S.] : 
sideliner (sid’li’nér), ». A sidewinder, side- 

wiper, or massasauga. : 
sideling (sid’ling), adv. [ς ME. sideling, sid- 
ling, sydlyng, sidelinges, sydlyngs (= Ὦ. zijde- 
lings = ΜΙΑ. sidelinge = MHG. sitelingen, G. 
seitlings), < sidel + -ling2. Cf. sidelong, back- 
ling, headlong.) _ Sidewise; sidelong; aslant; 
laterally ; obliquely. 
Prothenor, a pert knight, preset hym ner, 
Set hym a sad dynt sydlyng by-hynd ; 
Vuhorsit hym heturly, er he hede toke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7320. 
. A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s closet, some 


sideling, and others upside down, the better to adjust 
them to the pannels. Swift. 


But go sideling or go straight, Uncas had seen the move- 
ment, and their trail led us on to the broken bush. 
J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xii. 
pee (sid’ling), a. and n. [< sideling, adv.] 
I. a. Inclined; sloping; having an oblique po- 
sition or motion; sidelong: as, sideling ground; 
a sideling approach. 
Some on the stony star-fish ride, ... 
Some on the sideling soldier-crab. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, xiii. 
II, x. The slope of a hill; a line of country 
whose cross-section is inclined or sloping. 
Prov. Eng. ] ’ 
side-lock (sid’lok), n. A separate lock of hair 
at the side of the head, formerly sometimes 
worn as a distinguishing mark. 
The wavy sidelock and back hair recall the archaic Greek 
sculptures and vase-paintings. Nature, XXXIX, 128, 
Because he had not reached the throne at the time of 
his death, the monuments represent him as a prince and 
nothing more, still wearing the side-lock of juniority. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 710. 
sidelong (sid’léng), adv. [Alater form of side- 
ling, simulating long!.] 1. Laterally; oblique- 
ly; sidewise; in the direction of the side. 
His frantic chase 
Sidelong he turns, and now ’tis bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement. 
Scott, Rokeby, ii. 14. 
2. On the side; with the side horizontal. 
[Rare.] β 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots ανω 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, July. 
Sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 888. 
sidelong (sid’léng), a. [< sidelong, adv.]_Tend- 
ing or inclining to one side; sloping; having 
a lateral course or direction; hence, indirect; 
one-sided; oblique; devious. 
The reason of the planets’ motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the sun, and an oblique or sidelong spate. 


ocke. 
He had a dark and sidelong walk. 
Wordsworth, Peter Bell. 


Here was ambition undebased by rivalry, and incapable 
of the sidelong look. Lowell, Cambridge T Years Ago. 


Place the silo on sidelong ground. 
H. Robinson, Sewage Question, p. 223. 
sidelong (sid’léng), v.t. [« sidelong, adv.] To 
fetter, as a preventive from straying or break- 
ing pasture, by chaining a fore and a hind foot 
of the same side together. ' Halliwell. Com- 

are side-line. [Yorkshire, Eng. ] 

de-mark (sid’mirk), ». The mark or gage 
on a printing-press for the narrower side of 
a sheet, against which the feeder or layer-on 

puts the sheet to be printed. 


side-plate (sid’plat), π. 1. The longitudinal 
stick surmounting the posts of a car-body. Car- 
Builder’s Dict.— 2. In saddlery, a broad leather 
trace-strap, which reaches back a little beyond 
the point at which itis connected to the breech- 
ing. EH. Η. Knight. 
side-pond (sid’pond), n. In hydraul. engin., a 
reservoir placed at one side of a canal-lock, at 
a higher level than the bottom, for storing a 
art of the water when the lock is operated. 
uch ponds are usually in pairs, and when used together 


economize a great part of the water needed to pass a boat 
through the lock. 


side-post (sid’post), ». See posti, 

sider! (si’dér), πα. [ς sidel + -erl.] 1. One 
who sides with or takes the side of another, a 
party, or the like; a partizan. ([Rare.] 

Such converts ... are sure to be beset with diverse 
sorts of adversaries, as the papists and their siders. 

Sheldon, Miracles (1616), Pref. (Latham.) 
2. One living in some special quarter or on 
some special side, as of a city: as, a west-sider. 
—Sydney sider, a convict. [Slang, Australia.] 
A Sydney sider, sir, very saucy, insists upon seeing you. 
H. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xv. 
sider?t,”. An obsolete but more correct spell- 
ing of cider. 
side-rail (sid’ral), π. 1. A short piece of rail 
laced beside a switch as a guide for the wheels 
in passing the switch.— 2, A hand-rail on the 
outside of the boiler of a locomotive. 
sideral (sid’e-ral), a. [< OF. sideral, syderal, 
F. sidéral, < L. sideralis, pertaining to a star 
or the stars, < sidus (sider-), a constellation, a 
star.] 1. Relating to the constellations; side- 
real. [Rare, ]} 

This would not distinguish his own hypothesis of the 
sideral movements from the self-styled romances of Des- 
cartes. Sir W. Hamilton. 
2. Supposed to be produced by the influence 
of certain constellations; baleful. [Rare.] 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 

Like change on sea and land: sideral blast, 


Vapor, and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent. Milton, P. L., x. 693. 


The vernal nippings and cold sideral blasts. 


J. Philips, Cider, i. 

sideratedt (sid’e-ra-ted), a. [< L. sideratus, pp. 

of siderari, be planet-struck or sunstruck, in 

ML. be palsied (< sidus (sider-), a heavenly 
body), + -ed?.] 


lasted, as if by an evil star; 
planet-struck. 


So parts cauterized, gangrenated, stderated, and morti- 
fied become black. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 
siderationt (sid-e-ra’shon), ». [Formerly also 
syderation; < OF. sideration, syderation, the 
blasting of trees by heat or drought, the blast- 
ing of a part of the body, < L. sideratio(n-), a 
blight or blast produced by the stars or the sun, 
also a group or configuration of stars, < side- 
rari, pp. sideratus, be planet-struck or sun- 
struck: see siderated.] The state of being sid- 
erated; a blasting, palsy, atrophy, or the like. 
Compare cataplexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs themselves pro- 
ducing a mortification or syderation in the parts of plants 
on which they are laid. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 304. 

siderazote (sid’ér-a-z6t’),n. [« Gr. σίδηρος, iron, 
+ azote, α. v.] In mineral., a nitride of iron 
occurring as a thin coating over lava at Mount 
Etna: observed by O. Silvestri, and sometimes 
called silvestrite. 

sidereal (si-dé’ré-al), a. [Formerly also side- 
rial; < L. sidereus (> It. Sp. Pg. sidereo), < si- 
dus (sider-), a constellation, a star. Cf. sideral.] 
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sidereal 


Pertaining or relating to the constellations or 
fixed stars; consisting of or constituted by fixed 
stars: as, the sidereal regions; sidereal caleula- 


tions; a sidereal group or system. Sidereal distinc- 
tively refers rather to stars in the aggregate or as arranged 
in constellations or groups than to a star considered 
singly. It is therefore, not a precise synonym of stellar 
or astral, and still less, of course, of starry; although in 
‘Many phrases it is interchangeable with stellar. Thus, 
the ‘‘sidereal spaces” are the “stellar spaces,” and ‘‘side- 
real gold” is “‘starry spangles.” 
The sun, which is the organand promptuary of all ter- 
restrial and siderial light. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 10. 
And o’er the deserts of the sky unfold 
Their burning spangles of sidereal gold. 
W. Broome, Paraph. of Ecclus, xliii. 
The conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn is 
one of the rarest of sidereal events. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 169. 


Sidereal clock or chronometer, aclock or chronometer 
that keeps sidereal time.— Sidereal day, hour, month. 


See the nouns.— Sidereal magnetism, according to the 
believers in animal magnetism, the influence of the stars 
upon patients. Imp. Dict.—Sidereal system, the sys- 


tem of stars. Thesolar system is considered a member of 
the sidereal system, in the same sense as the earth with 
its moon, and Saturn with its satellites, are considered 
members of the solar system.—Sidereal time, time as 
measured by the apparent diurnal motion of the stars. 
The sidereal day, the fundamental period of sidereal time, 
is taken to begin and end with the passage over the merid- 
fan of the vernal equinox, the first point of Aries, or the 
origin of right ascension eee names for the same thing). 
There is just one more sidereal than mean solar day in a 
sidereal year, Thesidereal day is 3m. 55.901 s. shorter than 
a mean solar day. The sidereal time of mean noon is 0 
hours on March 22d Gist, leap-years), 6 hours on June 2184, 
12 hours on September 20th (21st, years preceding leap- 
ears), and 18 hours on December 21st (20th, leap-years). 
ese dates are for the meridian of Washington. For 
Greenwich it is 0 hours on March 22d in all years, and 
6 hours on June 22d in years preceding leap-years. Side- 
real time is the only uniform standard of time-measure- 
ment; and this cannot be absolutely uniform, since the 
friction of the tides must tend to retard the motion of 
the earth.—Sidereal year, the time in which the earth 
makes one complete revolution round the sun. The ratio 
of the sidereal year to the ba ye year is that of unity 
to unity minus the quotient of the yearly precession by 
360°—that is, it is longer than the tropical year by 20m. 
23.38. ; its length is thus 365 days 6 hours 9 minutes 9.5 
seconds. 
side-reflector (sid’ré-flek’tor), η. In microsco- 
py, a small coneave mirror used to illuminate 
the object by directing the light upon it from 
the side. 
sidereoust (si-d6é’ré-us), a [< L. sidereus, per- 
taining to a constellation, or to a star or stars: 
see sidereal.| Sidereal. 


The genial or the sidereous sun. Sir T. Browne. 


side-rib (sid’rib), n. In a carbine, a rod at the 
side, to which the sling is fastened. Ἡ. H. 
Knight. 

siderism! (sid’e-rizm), n. [< sidus (sider-), a 
constellation, a star, + -ism.] The doctrine 
that the stars influence the destinies of men 
and produce other terrestrial effects. 

siderism? (sid’e-rizm),. Same as siderismus. 

siderismus (sid-e-ris’mus), π. [NL., < Gr. σί- 
dnpoc, iron.] A name given by the believers in 
animal magnetism to the effects produced by 
bringing metals and other inorganic bodies into 
a magnetic connection with the human body. 

xlmp. Dict. 

siderite (sid’e-rit),n. [Formerly also syderite ; 
« OF. siderite, < L. sideritis, the lodestone, also 
8 ον stone so called, also vervain, ς Gr. 
σιὀηρίτης, of iron (σιδηρῖτις λίθος, the lodestone), 6 
σίδηρος, iron.|. 1..Thelodestone. The Latin word 
was also used by Pliny to designate a mineral which he 
classed with the diamond, but which cannot be identified 
from his description. It may possibly have been blende, 
See siderolite. 

Not flint, I trowe, Iam a lyer; 
But syderite that feeles noe fier. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, vii. 

2. Native iron protocarbonate, a mineral of a 
yellowish or brownish color, erystallizing in 
the rhombohedral system with perfect rhom- 
bohedral cleavage. It is isomorphous with calcite 
(calcium carbonate) and the other rhombohedral carbon- 
ates of magnesium, zinc, and manganese. It also occurs 
in granular, compact forms; in spheroidal concretionary 
forms with fibrous structure (spherosiderite); and in 
earthy or stony forms, impure from the presence of sand 
or clay, and then called clay ironstone. It is one of the 
important ores of iron. Also called chalybite, spathic or 
sparry tron, junckerite, junkerite. The term siderite is used 


only as meaning chalybite, spathic iron, or carbonate of 
iron by scientific men at the present time, 


Sideritis (sid-e-ri’tis), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), « L. sideritis, vervain, < Gr. σιδηρῖτις, an 
uncertain herb, fem. of σιδηρίτης, of iron: see 
siderite.] A genus of dicotyledonous sympet- 
alous plants of the family Menthacezx, tribe 


Marrubiex., It is characterized by flowers with a five- 
toothed tubular calyx within which the corolla-tube, sta- 
mens, and style are all included, a corolla with the upper 
lip flattish and the lower with a larger middle lobe, 


siderograph (sid’e-r6-graf), n. 


siderographist (sid-e-rog’ra-fist), n. 


siderography (sid-e-rog’ra-fi), n. 


* : upon sey 
siderolite (sid’e-r6-lit), . 


sideronatrite (sid’e-r6-na’trit), η. 


siderophyllite (sid’e-r6-fil’it), n. 


5616 


side-slip 


and four Gldmectous stamens, the anthers of the forward giderostatic (sid’e-r6-stat’ik), a. [« siderostat 


or longer pair usually only half-formed, those of the other 
pair of two diverging cells. There are about, 80 species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region, abundant in western 
Asia and extending west to the Canaries. They are herbs 
or shrubs, usually densely woolly or velvety, with entire 
or toothed leaves, and small and generally yellowish 
flowers in axillary whorls or crowded into a dense spike. 


+ -ic.] Connected with a siderostat: applied 
to a telescope which is fixed in a permanent 
position, usually horizontal, and receives the 
rays from the object by reflection from the mir- 
ror of a siderostat. 


The species are known as tronwort ; S. Canariensis and S. siderotechny (sid’e-r6-tek-ni), n. [ς Gr. σίδη- 


Syriaca, the latter known as sage-leafed ironwort, are 


poc, iron, + τέχνη, art.] The metallurgy of iron. 


sometimes cultivated in gardens, and are remarkable for side-round (sid’‘round), π. In joinery, a plane 


their woolly leaves. 


sideroconite (sid-e-rok’5-nit), η. [ς Gr. σίδη- 


poc, iron, + κονία, powder, + -ite2.] In min- 
eral., a variety of calcite colored yellow or 
yellowish-brown by hydrated iron oxid. 


Either of the rods of a side-beam engine which 
connect the cross-head on the piston-rod with 
the working-beam. (0) Hither of the rods of 
a side-beam engine which connect the working- 
beams with the cross-head of the air-pump. 

[ς siderogra- 


phy. An engraving produced by siderogra- 


y: 
widerograptiic (sid’e-r6-graf’ik), a. [< siderog- 


raph-y + -ἶο.]. Pertaining to siderography ; 
produced from engraved plates of steel: as, 
siderographic art; siderographic impressions. 


siderographical (sid’e-r6-graf’i-kal), a. [< 


siderographic +-al.] Same as siderographic, 

[<  side- 
rograph-y + -ist.}] One who engraves steel 
plates, or performs work by means of such 


lates. ° 

poc, iron, + -γραφία, < γράφει», write.] The art 
or practice of engraving on steel: particularly 
applied to the transfer process of Perkins. In 
this process the design is first engraved on a steel block, 
which is afterward hardened, and the engraving trans- 
ferred to a steel roller under heavy pressure, the roller 
being afterward hardened and used as a die to impress 
the engraving upon the printing-plate. 


[< Gr. σίδηρος, iron, 
λίθος, stone.] 1. A name first given by 
N.S. Maskelyne (in the form aéro-siderolite) to 
those meteorites which G. Rose had previously 


called pallasites. For meteorites consisting chiefly of: siderur 


metallic (nickeliferous) iron the name siderite was pro- 
posed by C. U. Shepard, and that of holosiderite by Dau- 
brée; but the former is not admissible, because this name 
was long ago preoccupied by a well-known and widely dis- 
tributed mineral species, and the latter cannot be accepted, 
because the majority of the specimens so designated are 
not wholly of iron. ‘The name siderolite has therefore 
been transferred by M. E. Wadsworth to those meteorites 
which are composed chiefly of iron —in most cases, how- 
ever, inclosing more or less irregular and nodular masses 
of pyrrhotite, schreibersite, graphite, etc. The same au- 
thor includes in siderolite masses of iron of similar char- 
acter although of terrestrial origin, as those of Ovifak in 
Greenland. See meteorite, under which the meaning of 
pallasite is given. 

2. In zodl., same as siderolith. 


siderolith (sid’e-r6-lith), n. [<Gr. σίδηρος, iron, 


+ λίθος, stone.| “A fossil nummulite of star- 
like or radiate figure. 


sideromagnetic(sid’e-rd-mag-net’ik),a. [< Gr. 


σίδηρος, iron, + µάγνης (-7T-), magnet, + -ic.] 
Ferromagnetic; paramagnetic. 


Some authorities use the term “‘ferro-magnetic.” “Side- 
ro-magnetic” would be less objectionable than this hybrid 


Sideroxylinz (sid’e-rok-si-li’né), n. pl. . [NL. 
side-rod (sid’rod), π. In marine engin.: (a) (Engler, 1890), < Sideroxylon + hey A 


Sidero 


for cutting half-round moldings. Such planes 
are made in pairs, a right and a left. Β. Η. 
Knight. 


sub- 
tribe of plants of the family Sapotacez, tribe 
Palaquiex, containing 14 genera, of which Si- 
deroxylon is the type. See Achras, Sideroxylon, 
and argan-tree, 

lon (sid-e-rok’si-lon), n. [NL. (Dil- 
lenius, 1732), lit. “ironwood,’ so called from its 
strength, < Gr. σίδηρος, iron, + ξύλον, wood. ] 
A genus of dicotyledonous sympetalous trees 


or shrubs of the family Sapotacezx, tribe Pala- 


uiex. Itis characterized by regular and symmetrical 
owers with both calyx and corolla usually divided into 
five similar imbricated broad and obtuse lobes, and com- 
monly inclosing five stamens, five staminodes, and a five- 
celled ovary which ripens into a roundish berry con- 
taining from one to five hard and shining seeds, with 
fleshy albumen and broad leaf-like cotyledons. There 
are about 100 species, widely scattered through the 
tropics, a few ολο Derind them, in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and one in Madeira. They 
are trees or shrubs, either smooth or hairy, bearing 
thin and veiny but rigid leaves, destitute of stipules. 
The somewhat, bell-shaped and usually small flowers 
are borne in sessile or Άλλη ας clusters, 
which are commonly white or whitish. 6 species 
are known in general as tronwood. One yellow-flowered 
species extends into Florida, for which see mastic- 
tree, 2. For S. australe, the .wycanlie of the native 
Australians, see wild plum (e), under pluml. S. 
rugosum is known in Jamaica as beef-apple and 
bull-apple tree, and bears large yellowish berries with 
a rigid rind. 


siderurgical (sid-e-rér’ ji-kal), a. [< siderurg-y 


+ -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to siderurgy. Ure, 
Dict., LV. 470. . 

(sid-e-rér’ji), n. [¢< Gr. σιδηρουργία, 
iron-working, < σιδηρουργός, an iron-worker, < 
σίδηρος, iron, + ἔργον, work.] The manufacture 
of iron in any state; iron- and steel-working. 


side-saddle (sid’sad’1l), π. A saddle the oceu- 


pant of which sits with both feet on the same 


side ofthe horse: used chiefly bywomen,. During 
the middle ages and until alate epoch such saddles were of 
the nature of a chair, having one or two broad stirrups for 
the feet, and the pommel carried along the opposite side of 
the saddle so as to constitute a kind of parapet ; the mod- 
ern side-saddle has a horn over which the right knee is 
put, the left foot resting ina stirrup. See cut under saddle. 


The horse came, in due time, but a side saddle is an 
article unknown in the arctic regions, and the lady was 
obliged to trust herself to a man’s saddle. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 289. 


sidesaddle-flower (sid’sad-l-flou’ér), π. A 


plant of the genus Sarracenia, especially S. 
purpurea: from a fancied resemblance of the 
flower to a side-saddle. (See Sarracenia and 
pitcher-plant.) Chrysamphora Californica has 
been called Californian sidesaddle-flower. 


word. S. Ῥ. Thompson, Elect. and Mag., p. 300, note. gide-screw (sid’skré), π. 1. In firearms, one of 


sideromancy(sid’e-r6-man-si),”. [< Gr. σίδηρος, 


iron, + yavreia, divination.] A species of divi- 
nation performed by burning straws, etc., upon 
red-hot iron, and observing their bendings, fig- 
ures, sparkling, and burning. 

[< Gr. σίδη- 


ρος, iron, + NL. natrum + -ite2.] In mineral.,a 
hydrated sulphate of iron and sodium occur- 
ring in erystalline masses of a dark-yellow 
color: it is found in Peru. 

[ς Gr. σίδη- 


ρος, iron, + φυλλίτης, of or belonging to leaves: 


the screws by which the lock-plate is fastened 


to the stock. These screws pass through the stock, 
and are held by side-screw washers or a side-screw plate. 
E. H. Knight. See cuts under gun and gun-lock. 

2. Ascrew on the front edge of a joiners’ bench, 
for holding the work securely. 


side-scription (sid’skrip’shon),n. In Scots law, 


the mode of subscribing deeds in use before the 
introduction of the present system of writing 
them bookwise. The successive sheets were pasted 
together, and the νά subscribing, in order to authenti- 
cate them, signed his name on the side at each junction, 
half on the one sheet and half on the other. 


see phyllite.| In mineral., a kind of mica, allied side-seat (sid’sét),. In avehicle of any kind, 


to biotite, but characterized by the ete ofa 
large amount of iron protoxid and the almost 


a seat with the back against the side of the 
vehicle, as usually in a horse-car or omnibus. 


complete absence of magnesia: itisound near side-show (sid’sho), . A minor show or ex- 


Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 


sideroscope (sid’e-r6-sk6p), π. [ς ἄτ. σίδηρος, 


iron, + σκοπεῖν, look at, examine.] An instru- 
ment for detecting small quantities of iron in 
any substance by means of a delicate combina- 


[NL., « Gr. σιδήρω- 
σις, ironwork, ¢ σιδηροῦν, overlay with iron, < 
σίδηρος, iron.} +-Pneumonoconiosis in which 
the particles are metallic, especially iron. 


tion of magnetic needles. 
siderosis (sid-e-r0’sis), n. 


siderostat (sid’e-rd-stat), n. [< L. sidus (sider-), 


a constellation, a heavenly body, + Gr. στατός, 
standing: see static.] A heliostat regulated to 
sidereal time. See cut under heliostat. 





hibition alongside of or near a principal one; 
henee, an incidental diversion er attraction; a 
by-play. . | 
Presently the gilded dome of the State House, which 
marked our starting-point, came into view for the second 


time, and I knew that this side-show was over. 
The Atlantic, LXV. 268. 


. - with rifle-galleries, swings, 
The Century, XL. 176. 


It was a six weeks’ féte, . 
and all sorts of side-shows. 


aigerslip (sid’slip), ». .1..A slip or twig taken 
e 


from the side; an oblique offshoot; hence, an 
unacknowledged or illegitimate child. 


The old man . . . left it to this side-slip of a son that 
he kept in the dark, George Eliot, Middlemarch. xl 


side-slip 


2. A division at the side of the stage of a the- 
ater, where the scenery is slipped off and on. 
sidesman (sidz’man), n.; pl. sidesmen (-men). 
[< side’s, poss. of sidel, + man.] 1. A person 
who takes sides or belongs to a side; a party- 

man or partizan. [Obsolete or rare. ] 

- How little leisure would they [divines] find to be the most 
practical si of every popular tumult and sedition ! 
Milion, Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
2. In the Ch. of Eng., an assistant to a church- 
warden; a deputy churchwarden. Sidesmen are 
appointed in large parishes only. The office of sidesman 

was a continuation of that of the early synodsman, 
called questman, a layman whose duty it was to report on 


the moral condition of the parish and make presentments 
of ecclesiastical offenders to the bishop. 


8, In some parts of Great Britain, an assistant 
or assessor to a public civil officer. 
The Sides-men [of Beaumaris] are assistants merely to 
the town stewards, and similarly appointed. 
Municip. Corp. Report, 1885, p. 2585. 
side-snipe (sid’snip), η. In joinery; a molding 
side-plane. Σε 
side-space (sid’spis), π. On a railway, the 
space left outside of a line of rails. 
side-splitting (sid’split’ing), a. Affecting the 
sides convulsively or with a rending sensation ; 
producing the condition in which a person is 
said to ‘‘hold his sides”: as, side-splitting 
laughter; a side-splitting farce. [Colloq.] 
side-step (sid’step), π. 1. A stepping to one 
side or sidewise.— 2. Something to step on in 
going up or down the side or at the side of 
anything. The side-steps of a ship are a set 
of short pieces of wood or iron secured to its 
side for use in ascending from a boat when 
the aecommodation ladders are not in place. 
sidestick (sid’stik), m. In printing, a strip of 
wood or metal laid at the side of a form in a 
chase, or of type in a galley, having a taper cor- 
responding to that of the quoins driven be- 
tween it and the chase or galley in locking up. 
side-stitch (sid’stich), x. A stitch in the side. 
See stitch, n. [Rare.] 
For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breast up. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 326. 
side-strap (sid’strap), π. In saddlery, a strap 
which passes forward from the breeching-rings 
to the tug at the back-band. 2. H. Knight. 
side-stroke (sid’strok), n. 1. A stroke having 
or giving a side direction, as one made with a 
peo upon paper, with a skate upon ice, with a 
at in striking a ball to one side, or the like.— 
2. A stroke given from or upon the side of the 
object struck. Compare English, n., 5. 


The side-stroke [in billiards] is made by striking the ob- 
ject-ball on the side with the point of the cue. 


Έπομο. Brit., ΠΠ. 676. 
side-table (sid’taé’bl), ». [< ME. syd-table; < 
sidel + table.) Atable made to stand near the 
wall of an apartment, especially in a dining- 
room; 8 table smaller than the dining-table, 
icp in many ways in the service of the house- 

ο 

Pacience and ich weren yput to be mettes, 
And seten by ous selue at a syd-table. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 42, 
I was then so young as to be placed at the side-table 
in that large dining-room. 
Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, v. 
side-taking (sid’ta”king), η. [ς sidel + taking, 
verbal n. of take, v.] A taking of sides; en- 
gagement with a party. 
What furious sidetakings, what plots, what bloodsheds! 
Bp. Hail, Remains, p. 72. 
side-tool (sid’tél), n. In mech., any tool with 
a cutting edge at the end and side. Such tools 
are made in pairs, and are called respectively 
ight-side and left-side tools. 
side-track (sid’trak), . A short line of rails 
branching off by a switch from the main line 
of a railroad, and either returning to it or not 
at the further end, for use in turning out, shift- 
ing rolling-stock, ete.; a siding. [U.8.] 

side-track (sid’trak), ο. [< side-track, n.] I, 
' trans. 1. To put upon a side-track; shift from 
the main line of a railroad to a subsidiary one; 
shunt. 

When the cars return empty, they are side-tracked at 
the packing house... ct. Amer., Ν. Β., LX, 115, 
2. Figuratively, to divert to one side; turn 
aside from the proper or the practicable course. 

II. intrans. To pass to a side-track; come 
to rest on a siding. 

One train had side-tracked to await the train from the 
opposite direction, Harper's Μαρ., LXXVI. 650, 

[U. S. in all uses.]} 
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side-transit (sid’tran’sit), m. A transit-instru- 
ment having the eyepiece in the axis, with a 
reflecting prism interposed between the eye- 
piece and the objective. See transit-instru- 
ment. 

side-tree (sid’tré), π. One of the principal or 
lower main pieces of a made mast. Totten. 

side-view (sid’vi),. 1. A view of anything 
as seen from the side.—2. Specifically, in bot., 
of diatoms, that aspect in which the surface of 
the valve is turned toward the observer: same 

+as valve-view. \ 

sidewalk (sid’wAk), n. Afootwalk by the side 
of a street or road; specifically, a paved or 
otherwise prepared way for pedestrians in a 
town, usually separated from the roadway by 
a curb and gutter. Also (in Great Britain near- 
ly always) called pavement. 

He loved few things better than to look out of the 
arched window, and see a little girl driving her hoop along 
the sidewalk, or school-boys at a game of ball. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 
side-walker (sid’wa’kér), η. A laterigrade 
spider; a spider which walks or moves sidewise 
or otherwise with apparently equal ease, as 
Salticus scenicus. See Laterigrade. 
sideward, sidewards (sid’ wird, -wirdz), adv. 
[= -G. seitwdrts; as sidel + -ward, -wards.] In 
or from a lateral direction; toward the side; 
sidewise. 

When it is requisite only to make a horse go sidewards, 
it will be enough to keep the reins equal in his [the rider’s} 
hand, and with the flat of his αμα foot together, and a 
touch upon the shoulder of the horse with the pei to 
make him go sideward either way without either advan- 
cing forward or returning backwards. 

ord Herbert of Cherbury, Life (ed. Howells), p. 55. 


Frenzied blasts came to buffet the steamer forward, 
sideward. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 740. 
sideway (sid’wa), n. anda. I, η. Lateral space 
for passage or movement, as by the side of a 
carriageway; a sidewalk. [Rare.] 

Every inch of roadway, except the path kept open by 
the police for the Premier's carriage, and every inch of 
sideway, . . . was covered by people. 

Philadelphia Times, April 9, 1886. 

ΤΙ. a. Pertaining to lateral movement; mov- 
ing to or along the side. [Rare.] 

This joint leaves the pipe quite free endwise, and also 
allows all necessary sideway freedom. 

The Engineer, LX VIII. 253. 
sideways, sideway (sid’ waz, -w4),adv. Same 
as sidewise. 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed. 
Milton, Ep. M. of Win. 

The faint gleam . . . showed the blanched paleness of 
her cheek, turned sideway towards a corner. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

side-wheel (sid’hwél), π. and a J, π. A 
wheel placed at the side, as of a machine or.a 
vehicle; specifically, one of a pair of paddle- 
wheels at the sides of a steam-vessel, as dis- 
tinguished from the single stern-wheel used on 
some steamboats. Sside-wheels have been superseded 


on ocean steamships and on many smaller steam-vessels 
by the screw propeller. See cuts under paddle-wheel. 


ΤΙ. a. Having side-wheels: as, a side-wheel 
steamer. 

A wagon is a side-wheel craft [in whalers’ idiom). 

The Century, XL. 509, 
side-wheeler (sid’hwélér), n. A side-wheel 
steamboat. 

The Miami, a powerful and very fast side-wheeler, suc- 
ceeded in eluding the Albemarle without receiving a blow 
from her ram, The Century, XXXVI. 425. 

side-whisker (sid’hwis’kér), m. That part of 
a man’s beard which grows on the cheek; a 
whisker: generally in the plural: as, he wore 
side-whiskers, but no beard or mustache. [Col- 


loq.] 
side-winch (sid’ winch), η. A hoisting-appara- 
tus for light weights, consisting of a drum ac- 
tuated by a crank and pinion, the whole being 
secured to the side of a beam or other support. 
side-wind (sid’wind), ». 1. A wind blowing 
laterally or toward the side of anything, at any 
angle; naut., specifically, a wind blowing ‘on 
one side so that a ship may lay her course. 
Also called beam-wind. 
Wee set saile againe, and sayled West alongst the coast 
with a fresh side-winde. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 105. 
Taking the advantage of a side-wind, we were driven 
back in a few hours’ time as far as Monaco. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 360). 
2. Figuratively, an indirect influence or 
agency; an oblique method or means. 


I am astraightforward man, I believe. Idon’t go beat- 
ing about for side-winds. Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 9. 


siding 
sidewinder (sid’win’dér), π. 1. The small 
horned rattler or rattlesnake of the southwest- 
ern parts of the United States, Crotalus (Aich- 
mophrys) cerastes. It is common in the desert region 
of the Gila and Colorado rivers in Arizona. The supra- 
orbital plate is developed into a little horn over each eye, 
much like those of the African horned viper figured alee 


Cerastes, whence the specific (and also the subgeneric) 
name. Compare sidewiper. 


2. A heavy swinging blow from the side, which 
disables an adversary. Webster. 

side-wings (sid’ wingz), n. pl. The openings in 
the wings of a theater affording side views of 
the stage. 

It seems as if certain actors in some preceding comedy 
of his were standing at the side-wings, and critically watch- 
ing the progress of the after-piece. 

κ The Atlantic, XLVIIL. 402. 

side-wipe (sid’wip); . An indirect censure. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

sidewiper (sid’wi’pér), ». One. of several 
small rattlesnakes, as the massasauga, which 
appear to wriggle sidewise with ease; a side- 
winder. [Western U. Β.] 

sidewise (sid’ wiz), adv. [< sidel + -wise.] 1. 
Toward one side; in an inclining position: as, 
to hold the head sidewise. 


If they beate spice, the morter must. lie side-wise, for 
distinctions sake of the day [the Passover]. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 207. 
2. Laterally; on one side: as, the refraction of 
light sidewise. 
Also sideways. 


sidewise (sid’wiz), a. [< sidewise, adv.] Di. 
rected or tending to one side; lateral in course 
or bearing; sideling: as, a sidewise glance; to 
make a sidewise leap. [Rare or colloq. ] 

sidi (sé’di),. [Also siddee, seedy, formerly 
siddie, syddie, seddee; < Hind. stdi, < Marathi 
siddhi, lord, master, < Ar. saiyidt, my lord, ¢ 
saiyid, seiyid, lord. Cf. Cid.] 1. In western 
India, an honorific appellation given to African 
Mohammedans.—2. A Moor or African; a ne- 
gro: so styled in the ports of western India. 

Among the attendants of the Cambar Nabob... are 
several Abyssinian and Caffree slaves, called by way of 
courtesy Seddees, or Master. 

J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, ITI. 167. 

Sidide (sid’i-dé), η. pl. [NL., ς Sida + ~<dz.] 
A family of daphniaceous or cladocerous crusta- 
ceans, typified by the genus Sida, having nata- 
torial antennse with two unequal rami, and the 

x intestine simple. 

siding (si’ding), π. [Verbaln. of sidel,v.] 1. 
The act of peg Sead the attaching of one’s 
self to a party; division into sides or parties. 
[Arehaic. ] 

Discontents drove men into sidings. Eikon Basilike. 


As here hath been a faction and siding amongst us now 
more than two years, so now there is an utter breach and 
sequestration amongst us. 

Mass. Hist. Soc., Collections, IIT. 29. (From Gov. 
(Bradford's Letter Book.) 

2. On railroads, a short additional track placed 

at the side of a main line, and connected at 

one or both ends with the main lines of rails 

by means of switches or points. It serves for ena- 

bling trains to pass each other in opposite directions, for 


withdrawing a slow train to allow a fast train moving in 
the same direction to pass, and for other uses. 


3. The covering or boarding of the sides of 
a frame building, or the material used for 
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Siding. 
A, siding of vertically matched boards a, with battens 2 nailed 
over the vertical joints; Α, siding of diagonally arranged matched 
ards f; ¢, studs; @, sheathing of unmatched ; 6, paper 
sheathing; C, clapboard siding, 2 being rabbeted at the lower mar- 
gins and g’ simply overlapped; ¢, d, ¢ asin 2. 


that purpose, as weather-boards, or boards or 
shingles otherwise prepared.— 4. The dressing 
of timbers to their correct breadth, as in ship- 
building; also, the timbers so dressed. 
The assorting of the sidings is subjected to the same 
general principles in the matter of qualities and widths. 
U. 5, Cons. Rep., No. txviii. (1886), p. 597. 
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siding-hook (si’ding-huk), n. 





siding-hook 


A carpenters’ 
tool used for marking accurately lengths of ma- 
terial to be fitted into determined spaces, as in 
fitting weather-boarding between a window- 
frame and a corner-board. 
siding-machine (si‘ding-ma-shén’), ». A ma- 
chine for sawing timber into boards; a resaw- 
ορ ορνη [ME. sidi dyn ith 
St, adv. . sidinges, syddynges; wi 
adverbial gen. suffix -es, < side? + -πφι.] Side- 
ways; to one side. | 
Bot thow moste seke more southe, syddynges a lyttille, 
ffor he wille hafe sent hym-selfe sex myle large. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1089. 
sidle(si’dl), v.; pret. and pp. sidled, ppr. sidling. 
< side1, through the adj. sideling, taken as ppr.] 
. intrans. 1. Το move sidewise or obliquely; 
edge along slowly or with effort; go aslant, as 
while looking in another direction, 
He... then sidled close {ο the astonished girl. Scott. 
“Bobby, come and sit on my knee, will you?” but 


Bobby preferred sidling over to his mother. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, x. 


_ This is his [Carlyle’s] usual way of treating unpleasant 
matters, sidling by witha deprecating shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 146. 
2. To saunter idly about in no particular di- 
rection. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 

II. trans. To cause to move in a sidling man- 
ner; direct the course of sidewise. [Rare.] 

Reining up Tomboy, she sidled him, snorting and glow- 


ing all cver, close to the foot-path. 
Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. viii. 


sidlingt, adv. A Middle English form of side- 
ling. 

Sidonian (si-d0/ni-an), a. andn. [Also Zidoni- 
an; < Li. Sidonius, < Sidon, ς Gr. Σιδών, ¢ Heb. 
Tsidhon (lit. ‘fishing-place’), Sidon. ] I, a. Of 
or pertaining to Sidon, on the coast of Syria, 
the most important city of ancient Phenicia be- 
fore the rise of Tyre, now-called Saida. 

II, x. An inhabitant of ancient Sidon; espe- 
cially, a Phenician living in Sidon or in the ter- 
ritory subject to it. 

sie! (si), 0. [Also sigh, Se. sey; (a) < ME. sien, 
syen, sizen, < AS. sigan (pret. sah, pl. *sigon, pp. 
sigen), fall, sink, slide down, = OS. sigan = 
OF ries. siga = OHG. sigan, MHG. sigen = Icel. 
siga, fall, sink, slide down, refl. let oneself 
drop; orig. identical with (0) ME. sihen, ς AS. 
*sthan, contr. sedn (pret. *sah, pp. *sigen), flow 
through, percolate, filter, sift, = MD. sijghen, 
D. zijgen = OHG. sihan, MHG. sithen, G. seihen, 
let flow or trickle, strain, filter, pass through a 
sieve, = Icel. sia (weak verb), filter; akin to 
AS. sicerian (= G. sickern), trickle, OHG. seth- 
han, MHG. G. seichen = LG. seken, make water, 
urinate, OHG. MHG. seich, G. seiche, urine; 
Teut. root *sihw ; ef. OBulg. sichati, make wa- 
ter, sicht, urine, Gr. ἱκμάς, moisture, Skt. +/ sich, 
pour out. Hence ult. sig, sigger, sikel, silel, 
silt. Cf. sag, sink.] I. intrans. 1}. To sink; 
ay" | με fall, 88 ina swoon. Prompt. Parv., 
a For when she gan hire fader fer espie, 


Wel neigh doun of hire hors she gan to sye. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ν. 182. 


2. To drop, as water; trickle. [Prov. Eng.] 
The rede blod seh ut, Old Eng. Hom. (E.E.T.8.), 1.121. 


II. trans. 1+. To sift. Prompt. Parv., p. 455. 
—2. To strain, as milk. Palsgrave. {Prov. 
Eng. | ) 

siel} (si), . [< siel, v.] A drop. 

sie?+, An obsolete preterit of see. 

Sieboldia (sé-bol’di-i), n. [NL. (Bonaparte), 
named from Philipp Franz von Siebold, a Ger- 
man traveler in Japan (1796-1866).] A genus 
of urodele amphibians, containing the largest 
living representative of the whole order, S. 
maxima of Japan, the giant salamander. Also 
called Cryptobranchus and Megalobatrachus 
(which see). 

sieclet,. See secle. 

Many trifling poemes of Homer, Ouid, Virgill, Catullus, 
and other notable writers of former ages... are come 
from many former siecles vnto our times. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 125. 

siegburgite (ség’bérg-it), n. [< Siegburg (see 

def.) + -ite2.] A fossil resin from Siegburg, 
near Bonn, in Prussia. 

Blogs (séj), m. [E. dial. also sedge (see sedge?) ; 
ς ΜΕ. seige, sege, < OF. sege, siege, a seat, 
throne, F. siége = Pr. setge, sege (cf. Sp. sitio, 
Pg. as-sedio, a siege) = It. seggio (cf. sedia), a 
chair, seat, ¢ L. as if *sediwm (cf. ML. assedium, 
L. obsidium, a siege), < sedere, sit, = E. sit: see 
sedent. Of. besiege, see2. Otherwise < LL. *sedi- 
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cum, ς L. sedes, a seat.] 1. A seat; a throne. 
[Obsolete or archaic. | 


At the left syde of the Emperoures Sege is. the Sege of 
his firste Wif, o degree lowere than the Emperour. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 217. 


Thow thiself that art νά in me chasedest out of 
the sege of my corage alle covetise of mortal thinges. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 4. 


Besides, upon the very siege of justice, 
Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Profess’d the contrary. 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 101. 


The knights masquers sitting in their several sieges. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Oberon. 
2+. A fixed situation or position; station as to 
rank or elass; specifically, of the heron, a sta- 
tion or an attitude of watchfulness for prey. 

3 I fetch my life and bein 
From men of royal siege. 
We'll to the field again ; 
. . . a hearn (heron] put from her siege, 
And a pistol shot off in her breech, shall mount 
So high that to your view she'll seem to soar 
Above the middle region of the air. 

Massinger, Guardian, i. 1. 
3+. A camp; an encampment, especially as the 
seat of a besieging army. 

Thei were loigged at a seige be-fore a Citee cleped Na- 
blaise, that was a grete town and a riche, and plentevouse 
of alle goodes. . . . The Kynge Leodogan . . . haddenot 
peple in his reame sufficient to a-reyse hem fro the sege, 
ne to chase hem oute of his reame. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 202. 
4, The stationing or sitting down of an attack- 
ing force in a strong encampment before or 
around a fortified place, for the purpose of eap- 
turing it by continuous offensive operations, 
such as the breaching, undermining, or sealing 
of walls or other works, the destruction of its 
defenders, the cutting off of supplies, ete.; the 
act of besieging, or the state of being besieged; 
besiegement; beleaguerment: as, to push the 
siege ; to undergo a siege ; hence, figuratively, a 
prolonged or persistent endeavor to overcome 
resistance maintained with the aid of a shelter 
or cover of any kind. | 


And with the Sunne the Beares also returned, sometime 
laying violent siege to their house. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 434. 


No fort so fensible, no.wals so strong, 
Or daily sie et a cea See mee lon 
r ν ν 
- : la F. Q., πι. x. 10. 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. 
Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. 33. 
5;. Stool; excrement; fecal matter. 
How camest thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? Can 
he vent Trinculos? hak., Tempest, ii. 2. 110. 
6. In mech.: (a) The platform in a glass- 
furnace.. (b) A workmen’s table or bench. 
— 7+. A flock, as of herons, bitterns, or cranes. 
A sege of herons, and of bitterns. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 
Attack of a siege. See attack.—To lay siege to. See 
layl.— To raise asiege. See raisel, 
siege (s6j), v. t.5 pret. and pp. sieged, ppr. sieg- 
ing. [« siege, n. Cf. besiege.] To lay siege 
to; besiege; beleaguer; beset. 
Thrice did Darius fall 
Beneath my potencie; great Babylon, 
Mighty in walls, I sieg’d, and seised on. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 141). 
siege-basket (séj’bas’ket), π. 1. A variety of 
mantlet made of osier or other wattled material. 
— 2. Agabion. 
siege-battery (séj’bat’ér-i), n. See battery. 
siege-cap (sej’kap), m. A helmet of unusual 
thickness and weight, supposed to have been 
worn as a defense against missiles thrown from 
the walls of a besieged place. 
siege-gun (séj’gun), η. A cannon, too heavy 
for field-service, employed for battering and 
breaching purposes in siege operations. 
cuts under howitzer. 
siegenite (s6é’gen-it), n. 
+ -ite2.] In mineral., 
a nickeliferous va- 
riety of the cobalt 
sulphid _linneite, 
found at Siegen in 
Prussia. 
siege-piece (séj’pés), 
η. A coin, generally 
of unusual shapeand 
rude workmanship, 
issued in. a town or 
castle during asiege, 
when the operations 
of the ordinary mints 
are suspended. The 


English siege-pieces 
made from plate melted 


[< Siegen (see def.) 





Obverse of Newark Siege-piece. 


class. 
siege-train (s8j’- 
tran), π. The artil- 


Ρ 
Shak., Othe ο, ο». Se. slege- works 


Sierra Leone fever 


down, and issued during 
the civil war by the fol- 
lowers of Charles I. at 
some of the chief royalist 
cities and castles (Bees- 
ton, Carlisle, Colchester, 
Newark, Scarborough, 
Pontefract), are note- 
worthy examples of the 


lery, carriages, am- 
munition, and equip- 
ments which are ear- 
ried with an army 
for the purpose of 
attacking a fortified 


Reverse of Newark Siege-piece 
lace. πα (οπε  shilling).— British σα. 
( sey - (Size of original.) 
The 





werks), 2. pl. 
offensive or protective structures, as breast- 
works, trenches, ete., prepared by an investing 
force before a besieged place. 
Pope . . . surrounded the place by siege-works in which 
he could protect his men. The Deere, XXXVI. 660. 
sielet, v. An obsolete form of ceil. 

Siemens armature. A form of armature in- 
vented by Siemens, and much used in dynamo- 
machines. It is essentially a cylinder wound longitu- 
dinally with copper wires or rods, and having its poles, 
when it is rotated in the field of the electromagnets, on 
opposite sides of the cylinder. 

Siemens-Martin process. 

Siemens process. See steel. 

Siena marble. See marble, 1. 

siencet, n. An obsolete form of scion. Cotgrave. 

Sienese (si-e-nés’ or -néz’), a. andn. [< Siena 
(see def.) + -ese.] J. a. Of or pertaining to 
Siena, a city and a province of central Italy, 
the ancient Sena Julia, formerly an indepen- 
dent republic. 


The history of Sienese art is a fair and luminous record. 
Encye. Brit., X XTT. 43. 


Sienese school of painting, one of the chief of the 
Italian schools of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, parallel in development. to the early school of 
Florence, like which it had its origin in the Byzantine 
mannerism and rigidity. In general, this school is char- 
acterized by a coloring at once harmonious and brilliant, 
by a predilection for rich costumes and accessories, and 
by a notable power of sentimental expression. It is in- 
ferior to the Florentine school in the grouping of its fig- 
ures and in vigor and correctness of drawing. Among 
the chief artists of the school are Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
Simone di Martino, Lippo Memmi, and Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti, with the later Sano di Pietro and Matteo di Giovanni. 
Il, η. sing. and pl. An inhabitant or a native 

of the city or province of Siena, or, collectively, 
the people of Siena. 

sienite, n... See syenite, 

sienitic, a. See syenitic. 

sienna (si-on‘ii), n. [< Sienna, ¢ It. Siena, a city 
of central Italy; terra di Siena, Siena earth. | 
1. A ferruginous ocherous earth, fine and 
smooth, used as a pigment in both oil and 


water-color painting. The finest is that obtained 
from Italy. Raw sienna is the native pigment repared 
by simply drying the material which is taken from the 
mine or vein and afterward powdering. In composition 
and appearance it somewhat resembles yellow ocher, but 
it is deeper in tint and of a browner hue, It givesa high- 
ly chromatic orange-yellow, considerably darkened, its lu- 
minosity being about half that of a bright chrome-yellow. 
Its spusperesicy Is one of its important qualities, while 
opacity should be the characteristic of an ocher. Burnt 
stenna is the raw material roasted in a furnace before 
powdering. By this means the color is changed to a 
warm reddish brown similar to old mahogany. It is, like 
raw sienna, translucent in body. 
2. The color of sienna pigment. 

Siennese, 4. and x. An occasional spelling of 
Sienese. 

sienst, ”. An obsolete form of scion. Cotgrave. 


sierra (sier’i), π. [< Sp. sierra, a saw, a saw- 


See steel. 


See xlike ridge of mountains, = Pr, Pg. It. serra, a 


saw, ¢L. serra, a saw: see serrate.| 1. Achain 
of hills or mountains: used as part of the name 
of many mountain-chains in Spanish or for- 
merly Spanish countries: as, the Sierra Nevada 
(in Spain and in California). 
For miles and miles we skirt the Ragusan island of 
Meleda, long, slender, with its endless hills of no great 


height standing up like the teeth of a saw — a true sierra 
in miniature. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 193. 


2. A scombroid fish, Scomberomorus cavalla, a 


kind of Spanish mackerel. The sides of the bod 
of the young are relieved by indistinct dark-yellowis 
spots, which are lost in the adult, and the spinous dorsal 
has no anterior black blotch. It is the largest species 
of its genus, and occasionally reaches a weight of 100 
pounds. It inhabits the tropical Atlantic, and rarely 
visits the southern coast of the United States. 


3, Same as chromosphere. 


Sierra Leone fever, peach, ete. See feverl, 


ete. 





siesta 


siesta (si-es’ ti), η. [= F. sieste = G. siesta, < Sp. 
siesta = Pg. It. sesta, a nap taken at noon, lit. 
‘the sixth hour,’ <¢ L. sexta, se. hora, the sixth 
hour after sunrise, the hour of noon, fem. of 
sextus, sixth, < sex, six: see six. Cf. noonl.] A 
midday rest or nap; an interval ofsleep or re- 
pose taken in the hottest part of the day: a 
common practice in Spain and other hot coun- 
tries. 
The inhabitants were enjoying their siesta. 
W. Η. Russell, Diary in India, II. 243. 
sieur (siér), ». [F., < L. senior, elder: see 
senior, sir.| <A title of respect formerly used 
by the French, and still extant in law-practice. 
Sieva bean. A variety, together with the Lima 
bean, of Phaseolus lunatus, a twining species 
with broad and curved or simitar-shaped pods 
containing few flat seeds. 


sieve (5ἱν), η. [Early mod. E. sive, syve; < ME. κ cribriform; ethmoid. 


sive, syve, sife, syfe, syffe,< AS. sife, in oldest 
Po ape a aD ολ Ῥ. zeef = MLG. LG. 
seve = OHG. sib, MHG. sip, G. sieb, sip), a sieve ; 
ef. sifethe, sifetha, bran, siftan, sift: see sift.] 
1. An instrument for separating the finer from 
the coarser parts of disintegrated matter, b 

shaking it so as to force the former throug 


meshes too small for the latter to pass. ΒΙ6ΥΘΒ 


are made in many forms for a great variety of 
uses. See hair-sieve, searce, screen, bolting-cloth, 
ete.—2. Something for other use shaped like 
or in some way resembling the common circular 
sieve. @ A basket of coarsely plaited straw or the like, 
so called because it is made with many small meshes or 
openings: locally used as a measure, about a bushel. 
Sieves and half-sieves are baskets to be met within every 
quarter of Covent Garden market. 
Steevens, Notes on Shakspere’s Τ, and C., ii. 2. 


(b) A wide pheepekip coveres hoop used in some localities 
for holding woo 


There was a woman was cardin’ wool, and after she 
carded it she put it into her sieve. 
Quoted in Pop. Sct. Mo., XX XVII. 240, 


3. In calico-printing, a cloth extending over a 

vat which contains the color. HL. H. Knight. 

—4, Figuratively, a thing which lacks close- 

ness of texture, or a person who lacks closeness 

of disposition; especially, a very frank or free- 

spoken person; one who lets out all that he 
ows. 


Why, then, as you are a waiting-woman, as you are the 
steve of all your lady’s secrets, tell it me. 
Dryden, Mock Astrologer, i. 1. 


Drum-sieve, a kind of sieve in extensive use among 
druggists, drysalters, and confectioners; so named from 
its form. It is used for sifting very fine powders, and 
consists of three parts or sections, the top and bottom sec- 
tions being covered with parchment or leather, and made 
to fit over and under a sieve of the usual form, which is 
placed between them. ‘The substance to be sifted being 
thus closed in, the operator is not annoyed by the clouds 
of powder which would otherwise be produced by the agi- 
tation, and the material sifted is at the same time saved 
from waste.— Sieve and shears, an old mode of divina- 
tion. See coscinomancy. 


Th’ oracle of sieve and shears, 
That turns as certain as the spheres, 

S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. iii. 569. 
Sieve of Eratosthenes, a contrivance for finding prime 
numbers, All the numbers from any limit to any other are 
written one below another at equal distances. A piece of 
aper is then cut out in a gridiron shape so that it can be 
aid down to cover all the numbers divisible by 2.. Another 
piece covers all those divisible by 3; and so on until all but 

the prime numbers are covered. 
sieve (siv), v. t.; pret. and pp. sieved, ppr. siev- 
ing. [Early mod. E. sive, syve (= MLG. seven 
= G. sieben), sift; from the noun. Cf. sift.] 
To cause the finer parts of to pass through or as 

if through a sieve; sift. 

He . . . busies himselfe .. . in syving of Muck-hills 
and shop-dust, whereof he will boult a whole cart load to 
gain a bow’d pinne. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 15. 

It was supposed that in microbic diseases the blood 
“swarmed” with the specific germs, and, arrived in the 
renal circulation, they were in turn “sieved out.” 

Medical News, LIT. 466. 

The fibers of wood ... are then sieved according to 
fineness. Έπομο, Brit., XVIII. 225, 


sieve-beaked (siv’békt), a. Having a lamel- 
late bill acting as a sieve, sifter, or strainer; 
lamellirostral. 

sievebeaks (siv’béks), m. pl. The lamelliros- 
tral birds, as ducks and geese: a translation of 
the technical name Lamellirostres. 


sieve-cell (siv’sel), π. In δοῦ., a tubular cell 
having on its walls one or more sharply cir- 
eumscribed thin areas which are perforated 
so as to resemble a sieve. These thin perforated 
areas are known as sieve-plates, while the perforations 
are called sieve-pores. In Angiosperme the lateral walls 
of the cell are generally unthickened and devoid of sieve- 
plates, while the end cell-wall is developed as a single 
steve-plate. In Gymnosperme and Pteridophyta, the 
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lateral walls are abundantly supplied with sieve-plates. 
Steve-cells form the essential constituent of the phloém of 
the vascular bundle and conduct downward the elaborated 
sap consisting of carbohydrates, protein 
substances, etc. Alsocalled cribrose cells. 


These perforations [of the cell-wall] 
often occur in groups both upon the cell- 
wall and upon the septum between su- 
perposed cells, and give rise to a remark- 
able sieve-like structure, in which case 
they are termed sieve-cells. 

Eneyc. Brit., TV. 87. 
sieve-disk (siv’disk), . In bot., 
same as sieve-plate, 2. 
sieve-hypha (siv’hi’fai), ». In 
bot., a hypha which exhibits more 
or less perfect sieve-plates, as 
in certain laminariaceous sea- 
weeds, 
sieve-like (siv’lik), a. In anat., 


sieve-plate (siv’plat), n. 1. A 
bone or other hard, flat part full 
of little holes; a foraminulose 


: Sieve-cells οί 
plate or surface; specifically, the Cxcureita Peso, 


Lb - highly magnified. 
eribriform plate of the ethmoid 


bone.—2, In bot., one of the panels or thin 
areas of a sieve-cell. See sieve-cell.—3. In pa- 
per-manuf., a strainer for paper-pulp; a knot- 
ter; a sifting-machine. 

sieve-pore (siv’por),”. In bot., one of the pores 
or openings through the sieve-plate permitting 
communication between contiguous sieve-cells. 
See sieve-cell. ᾽ 

sievest, ”. pl. An obsolete form of cives. See 
cive. Hollyband’s Dict., 1593. (Halliwell.) 

sieve-tissue (siv’tish’6), n. In bot., tissue 
composed of sieve-tubes. 

apt Spe (siv’tub), π. In bot., same as sieve- 
cell, 

sieve-vessel (siv’ves’el), π. In bot., an inap- 
propriate name for sieve-cell or sieve-tube. 

sieveyert (siv’yér),. [Early mod. E. siveyer ; 
ς sieve + -yer.] A maker of sieves. 

William Siveyer was born at Shincliffe in this bishoprick, 


where his father was a να or sieve-maker. 
Fuller, Worthies, Durham, I. 486. 
sifac (sé’fak), 1. 


[Malagasy.] The babakoto 
or short-tailed indri of Madagasear, Indris bre- 


vicaudatus.. It varies to nearly white, when it is also 
called simpouné and venerated by the Malagasies. See 


cut under indrt. 

Sifatite (si-fai’tit), n. [ς Ar. sifat, attributes, 
+ -ite2.] A member of a Mohammedan sect or 
school which believes that God’s attributes are 
eternally part of his being. | 

A third sect, that of the Sifatites (Partisans of the At- 
tributes), contended energetically against the two former 
[Jabarites and Motazilites). Encyc. Brit., XVI. 592. 


sifflet (sif’l),v. [ς ME. siflen, syflen, ς OF. (and 
F.) sifler, whistle, = Pr. siblar, ciblar, siular = 
Sp. silbar = Pg. sibilar = It. sibilare, sibillare, 
< L. sibilare, Li. also sifilare, « sibilus, hissing: 
see sibilate.] Το breathe or blow with a softly 
sibilant sound; whistle; hiss. 
After the sesoun of somer wyth the soft wyndez, 


Quen geferus syflez hym-self on sedez & erbez. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E,. T.S.), 1. 517, 


siffle (sif’l), πα. [< siffe, v.] A sibilant rale: 
See rdle. 

siffementt:(sif’l-ment), n.. [< OF. (and F.) 
sifflement, < siffler, whistle: see siffle, v.] The 
act of whistling or hissing; a whistling, or a 
whistle-like sound. 


Like to the winged chanters of the wood, 
Uttering nought else sa idle si, 


, Brewer (?), Lingua, i, 1. 

sifflet (sif’let),. [< F. siffet, < stiffer, whistle: 
see siffle, v.] A whistle or cat-call sometimes 
used in playhouses. 

siffleur (si-flér’),. [F.: name given by Cana- 
dian voyageurs.] The whistler, or hoary mar- 
mot, Arctomys pruinosus, 

siffldt (sif’flét), π. [With accom. term. (as if < 
G. fléte, flute), < F. siffloter, whistle, ¢ siffler, 
whistle: see sife,v.] In music, a whistle-fiute ; 
in the organ, a flute-stop having a whistling 
tone. 

sift (sift), v. [< ME. siften, syften, ς AS. siftan, 
syftan = MD. siften, D. ziften = LG. siften, MLG. 
LG. also sichten (> G. sichten = Dan. sigte = Sw. 
sikta = Teel. sikta, sigta), sift (whence Dan. 
sigte = Sw. sikta, a sieve); connected with sife, 
sibi, a sieve: see sieve.] I, trans. 1. To cause 
the finer parts of to pass through a sieve; part 
or separate the larger and smaller elements of, 
by shaking in a sieve; bolt: as, to sift meal, 
powder, sand, or lime; to sift the flour from the 
bran. 





ying or sifted material. 


Sigalphus 


I saw about this place, as well as on the spot of the 
antient Arsinoe, near Faiume, the people sifting the sand 
in order to find seals and medals. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 58. 
2. To pass or shake through or from anything 
in the manner of a sieve; pour out or stir up 
loosely, like particles falling from a sieve: as, 
to sift sand through the fingers; to sift sugar 
upon 8 cake. 


When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glitt’ring billows give a golden show. 


When you mix two gases together and then pass them 
through a thin piece of blacklead, the lightest gas comes 
out quickest, and is as it were sifted from the other. 

- W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. 176. 


The deepest ps ite of Phoebe’s voice and song, more- 
over, came sifted through the golden texture of a cheery 
spirit, and was somehow interfused with the quality 
thence acquired. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 
3. To act upon or about as if by means of a 
sieve; examine with close scrutiny; subject to 
minute analysis: used with a great variety of 
applications: sometimes with out: as, to sift the 
good from the bad; to sift out the truth of the 
matter; to sift a proposition. 
As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
Shak., Rich. 11., i. 1. 12. 
The actions of men in high stations are all conspicuous, 
and liable to be scanned and sifted. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xiii. 
You must speak with this wench, Rat—this Effie Deans 
—you must sit her a wee bit. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvii. 
A confused mass of testimony, which he did not sift, 
which he did not even read. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


=Syn. 1. Sift, Bolt, Strain, Screen. Sift is used especially 
of action by means of a sieve, or of anything serving as a 
sieve, as an independent instrument ; bolt, of the separa- 
tion of meal and bran, or of the different grades of meal or 
flour, or the like, by the mechanism of a mill. Strain and 
screen are used of analogous action upon liquids and 
coarser solids. 


II, intrans. 1. To pass or fall loosely or scat- 
teringly, as if through the meshes of a sieve: 
as, the dust or the snow sifted through the 
crevices; the light sifts from the clouds.—2. 
To practise detailed scrutiny or investigation ; 
make close examination. 

With many a courtly wile she pry’d and sifted, 
His parentage and family to find. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 150. 
sift (sift),». [<sift,v.i.] Something that falls 
or passes as if from the Taser a sieve; sift- 
[ Rare. 
sifter (sif’tér), m. [< sift +-erl.] 1. One who 

sifts, in any sense; especially, one employed in 
the operation of sifting loose matter. 

Though the stile nothing delight the daintie eare of the 
curious sifter. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 204. 


In a dust-yard lately visited the sifters formed a curi- 
ous sight; they were almost up to their middle in dust, 
ranged in a semi-circle in front of that part of the heap 
which was being worked. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 191. 

2. A sieve, particularly one differing in form 

and use from the common sieve, as for sorting 

matter of differing sizes, sifting ashes from 

partly burned coal, or the like. Α ash-sifter is usu- 

ally square or oblong, provided with a handle and some- 
imes a cover, and shaken over a box or barrel. 


3. pl. Specifically, in ornith., the lamellirostral 
birds, as ducks and geese; sievebeaks. 

sifting (sif’ting),. [Verbal η. of sift, v.] A 
searching or investigating. 

sifting-machine (sif’ting-ma-shén’), π. In 

aper-manuf., 8 sieve-plate. 

sig! (sig), v. A dialectal form of siel, 

sig2 (sig), π. [< sigl, v.] Urine; stale urine. 

*[ Prov. Eng. and New Eng. ] 

a (sig-al-fi’né), Cras [NL.,.< Sigal- 
phus + -ine.] Α subfamily of hymenopter- 
ous parasites of the family Braconide, division 
Sat hecerae typified by the genus Sigalphus, 
and containing only this genus and Allodorus. 

Sigalphus (si-gal’fus), η. [NL. (Latreille, 1804) ; 
formation not obvious.]. A penne of hymenop- 
terous parasites, of the subfamily Sigalphine, 





Sigalphus curculionis. 
α, larva; e, cocoon; 7, pupa. (Hair-lines show natural sizes.) 


having the fourth and fifth abdominal seg- 
ments concealed under the carapace. Thirty-two 





























Sigalphus 


cies are known in Europe, and six in North America. 
. curculionis of the United States is a common parasite 





Sigalphus curculionts. 
@, male, dorsal view; 4, female, side view; ¢, antenna, greatly en- 
larged. (Hair-lines indicate natural sizes of a and 4.) . 


of the destructive plum-curculio, Conotrachelusnenuphar. 
The European species are parasitic upon bark-boring 
beetles and leaf-mining larve. 
Siganide (si-gan’i-dé), n. pl. [NlL., < Siganus 
+ -idz.) A family of teuthidoid acanthopte- 
rygian fishes, represented by the genus Siganus. 
Fine Pe the abdominal (vertebral) about as long as the 
caudal region ; the rayed parts of the dorsal and anal fins 
subequal and shorter than the spinous parts; the ventrals 





Siganus strtolatus, one of the Siganide. 


each with two marginal (external and internal) spines, be- 
tween which intervene three rays; the head with its ros- 
tral section moderate ; and no epipleurals. They are also 
remarkable for the constancy of the number of rays, the 
dorsal having thirteen spines and ten rays, and the anal 
seven spines and ninerays. About 40 species are known, all 
confined to the Indo-Pacific oceans, as Siganus striolatus. 


siganoid (sig’a-noid), a. and. [< Siganus + 
-oid.| I, a. Of or pertaining to the Siganidz. 
ΤΙ. ». A fish of the family Siganidz. 
Siganus (sig’a-nus), π. [NL., ¢ Ar. sidjan.] 
In ichth., the typical genus of Siganidz. See 
cut under Siganidz. 
aret (sig’a-ret),n. A gastropod of the genus 
Sigaretidi ( 46), n. pl. [NI., «δὲ 
aretidee (sig-a-ret’i-dé), n. pl. ος Siga- 
retus + -idz.] family of éAotintbineachiate 
gastropods, united by modern conchologists 
with Naticidz. Also Sigaretz, Sigaretea, Siga- 
reti, and Sigaretina. 
Sigaretus (sig-a-ré’tus), n. 
1757), < sigaret, name of a shell.] 





Sigaretus (Naticina) papilla. 


the typical genus of Sigaretide. Cuvier, 1799. 

Sigaultian μμ. a. [< Sigault (see 
def.) +-i-an.] Pertaining to Sigault, a French 
surgeon.—S§igaultian section or operation, sym- 
physeotomy. ; , 

sigget, v. A Middle English form of say1, 

sigger (sig’ér),v.i. [A freq. of sigl.] To trickle 
through a cranny or crevice; 00709 as into a 
mine; leak. [Prov. Eng.] 

sigh! (si), v. [< ME. sighen, syghen, sigen (pret. 
sizgede, sizhede, sighte, syghte, sicht), var. of siken, 
syken (pret. sikede, sykede, syked), ς AS. sican, 
sycan (pret. *sdc, pp. *sicen); ef. freq. stcetan, 
swettan, siccettan, siecitan, sigh, sob (> ME. 
*sihten, sigh, siht, a sigh); Sw. sucka = Dan. 
sukke, sigh, groan; prob. ult. imitative.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To heave or draw a sigh (see sigh, n.); 
make an audible inspiration and expiration in- 
dicative of some emotion; make an expressive 
respiratory sound: as, to sigh with grief or dis- 


Sigaretus haltotoides. 


[NL. (Adanson, gighingly (si‘ing-li), adv. 
n conch., sight} (sit), 1. t 
xsite; < ME. sight, sighte, syghte, sihte, syhte, 
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appointment, or (less commonly) from satis- 
faction or the sense of relief. 
& sche, sore stking, seide that sche wold, 
Sche hoped, thurth goddes grace, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5209, 
Therwithal she sore sighte, 
And he bigan to glad hire as he mighte. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv, 1917. 


From out her heart she sighed, as she must read 
Of folk unholpen in their utmost need. 
|” William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 110. 
Hence—2, To experience an oppressive mental 
sensation; yearn or long, as from a special ac- 


cess of emotion or desire: often with for: as, 
to sigh for the good old times. 
He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark viii. 12. 
Sighing o’er his bitter fruit 
For Eden’s drupes of gold. 


Whittier, Lay of Old Time. 


It was not indeed ever to become such a definitely pre- 
sentable rule of life as we often sigh for. 


T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 253. 
3. To make a sound resembling or suggestive 
ofa sigh; sound with gentle or subdued mourn- 
fulness: said of things, especially the wind and 
its effects. 
Nothing was audible except the sighing of the wind. 
J. 1, Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 
II, trans. To emit, use, or act upon or in re- 
gard to with sighs or in sighing; utter, express, 
lament, etc., with sighing utterance or feeling: 
used poetically with much latitude: as, to sigh 
out one’s love, pleasure, or grief. 
I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath. Shak.,.Cor., iv. 5. 121. 


1 approach’d the ass, 
And straight he weeps, and sighs some sonnet out 
To his fair love. Marston, Satires, iii. 63. 


Ages to come, and Men unborn, . 
Shall bless her Name, and sigh her Fate. 

Prior, Ode presented to the King (1695), st. 3. 

sigh! (si), ”. [ς ME. sygh, var. of sike, sik (ef. 

w. suck = Dan. suk); < sigh, οι]. A sudden 

involuntary deep-drawn inspiration of breath, 

followed by its more or less audible expiration, 

usually expressive of some emotion or sensa- 

tion: as, a sigh of grief, chagrin, relief, plea- 
sure, or fatigue. . 


Withinne the temple, of sykes hot as fyr 
I herde a swow that gan aboute renne. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 246. 


My sighs are many, and my heart is faint. Lam.i, 22. 


She sighed a sigh of ineffable satisfaction, as if her cup 
of happiness were now full. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xvii. 
sigh?, v. See siel. 


sigh*+, A Middle English preterit of see1. 
sigher (si’ér), π. [¢ sigh! + -erl.] One who 
sighs. 


I could wish myself a sigh to be so chid, or at least a 
sigher to be comforted. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, ii. 1. 


sighful (si’fal),a. [<sigh1, »., + -ful.] Full of 
or causing sighs; mournful. [Rare. ] 


And, in a Caue hard-by, he roareth out 
A sigh-full Song. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
With sighing. 
Early mod. E. also sometimes 


siht, sihthe, earlier with a prefix, isiht, ς AS. 
gesihth, gesiehth, gesyhth (= OS. gesiht = MD. 


gesicht, D. gezigt = MLG. -gesichte, sichte = | 


OHG. gesiht, gisiht, MHG. gesiht, gesihte, ge- 
sichte, G. gesicht, also MHG, siht, G. sicht = 
Sw. Dan. sigte), sight, vision, a thing seen, as- 
pect, respect; with formative -th, later -t, < seén 
(pret. seah, pp. gesegen), see: see seel.] 1. The 
power of seeing; the faculty of vision; ability 
to perceive objects by means of the eyes: com- 
monly reckoned the first of the five senses. 
Extent of the power of seeing is expressed by the phrases 
long or (better) far sight, and short or (better) near sight 
(in physiology, technically, hypermetropic or hen 
vision and myopic vision, respectively). Formerly, but 


not now, used in the plural with reference to more than 
one subject. 


Grete and huge was the duste that a-roos, that troubled 
sore their sightes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 398. 


Why cloud they [the eyes of heaven] not their sights per- 


petually, 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it? 
Shak., Pericles, i. 1. 74. 


O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

M , 8. Α., 1. 67. 

2. A seeing or looking; a vision or view; vis- 

ual perception or inspection: with or without 

an article: as, to get a sight, or catch or lose 

sight, of an object; at first sight; a cheerful 

sight; to get out of one’s sight. 

That blisful sight softneth al my sorwe. 

Chaucer, Good Women, I. 50. 


sight 


A cloud received him out of their sight. Acts. i, 9. 


She with her nurse, her husband, and child, 
In poor array their sights beguild. 
Dutchess of Suffolk's Calamity (Child's Ballads, VII. 300). 


Α΄ sight of you, Mr. Harding, is good for sore eyes. 
Trollope, Barchester Towers, xii. 
3. Scope of vision; limit of visual perception; 
seeing-distance; range cf{the eyes; open view: 
as, to put something out of sight. 

Contrariwise, in the Plaines [of Peru], iust by in site 
ihe haue their summer from October to Aprill, the rest 
their Winter. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 874. 
4. Gaze; look; view; visual attention or re- 
gard: as, to fix one’s sight upon a distant land- 
mark, ; 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight, 
And at a distance see superior light. 
Dryden. (Johnson.) 
He many Empires pass'd; 
When fair Britannia fix’d his Sight at last. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
Hence—5. Mental regard or consideration; 
estimation; judgment; way of looking upon 
or thinking about a subject; point of view. 

Let my life . . . be precious in thy sight. 2 Ki. i. 13. 

Thou hast made our false Prophets to be found a lie in 
the sight of all the people. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
6. The state of being seen; visual presence; a 
coming into view or within the range of vision: 
as, to know a person by or at sight; to honor 
a draft on sight. 
But you, faire Sir, whose honourable sight 
Doth μας hope of helpe and timely grace, 
Mote I beseech to succour his sad plight? 
Spenser, F. Q., ΤΙ. viii. 25. 
This is the place appointed for our meeting, 
Yet comes she [not]; I’m covetous of her sight. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iv. 1. 
7. An insight; an opportunity for seeing or 
studying, as something to be learned. 

I gave my time for nothing on condition of his giving me 
a sight into his business. 

H. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 385. (Davies.) 
Hence—8. An opportunity for doimg some- 
thing; an opening; a chance; a ‘‘show”: as, 
he has no sight against his opponent. [Colloq.] 
—9}+. Look; aspect; manner of appearing. 

She sit in halle with a sorweful sighte. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L 1832. 
10. Something seen or. to be seen ; aspectacle ; 
a show; used absolutely, a it spectacle ; 
a gazing-stock; something adapted to attract 
the eyes or fix attention: as, the. sights of a 
town; he was a sight to behold. 
Het was a god seyt to se. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 20). 

Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this great 

sight, why the bush is not burnt. Ex. iii. 3. 


It was not very easy to our primitive friends to make 
themselves sights and spectacles, and the scorn and deri- 
sion of the world, Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 


Hence—11, A number or quantity wonderful 
to see or contemplate; a surprising multitude 
or multiplicity presented to view or attention; 
a great many, or a great deal: as, what a sight 
of people! it must have taken a sight of work 
(to accomplish something). [Colloq.] 

Where is so great a strength of money, i. where is so 
huge a syght of ak 
Palsgrave, Acolastus (1540). (Halliwell.) 

Juliana Berners, lady-prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell 
in the fifteenth century, informs us that in her time ‘‘a 
bomynable syght of monkes” was elegant English for “a 
large Hew of friars.” . 

. P. Marsh, Lects, on Eng. Lang., 1st ser., viii. 


12. Anaidtoseeing. Specifically —(a) pl. The eyes; 
spectacles. [Old or prov. Eng.) 
Bought me two new pair of spectacles of Turlington; 
. .. his daughter, he being out of the way, do advise me 
two very young sights, and that that will help me most. 
Pepys, Diary, III. 279. 
(0) An aperture through which to look; in old armor, a 
perforation for the eye through the helmet; now, espe- 
cially, a small piece (generally one of two pieces in line) 


with anaperture, either vacant (plain) or containing a lens 


(telescopic), on a surveying or other instrument, for aid 
in bringing an object observed into exact line with the 
point of observation: as, the sights of a quadrant or a 
compass. 
Their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΤΥ., iv. 1. 121. 


(c) A device for directing the aim of a firearm, the most 
common sort being a metal pin set on top of the barrel 
near the muzzle. There are often two, one near the muz- 
219 and the.other at the breech, the latter having a notch 
or hole through which the former is seen when the gun is 
pointed: in this case they are called fore-sight or front 
sight, and hind-sight or breech-sight. Firearms intended for 
long range are fitted with sights marked for different eleva- 
tions, or adjustable, by the use of which the aim can be 
taken for distances of several hundred yards. See bead- 
sight, peep-sight, and cuts under revolver and gun. 











sight 
All guns fitted with a front sight on the top of the piece 


between the trunnions have what is called a clearance- 
angle. Farrow, Mil. Encye., p. 358, 


13. An aim or an observation taken by look- 
ing along tiis course of a gun or an instrument; 
in gun., specifically, the leveling or aiming of 
a gun bythe aid of its sights; nawt., an instru- 
mental observation of the sun or other heaven- 
ly body for determining the position of a ves- 
sel; in surveying, the fixing, by sight with an in- 
strument, of the relative position of an object 
for the purpose of alinement. Coarse sight, in shoot- 
ing, implies an aim taken by exposing a large part of the 
front sight to the eye in covering the object; jine sight 
implies a careful aim taken by exposing only the summit 
of the front sight. See bead, n., 4. 

Hence—14, A straight stretch of road, as one 
along which a sight may be taken in surveying; 
a line uninterrupted by a bend or an elevation: 
as, go on three sights, and stop at the first house. 
Also called look, [Western U.8.]—15. In pic- 
ture-framing, that part of a picture of any kind 
which is exposed to view within the edge of a 
frame or mat; the whole of the space within 


the frame.— After sight, in com., after presentation. 
—Angle of sight. See angle3.—Aperture-sight. Same 
as open oead-sight (which see, under κα (μῤρ —At short 
sight. See short.—At sight. (a) Immediately; as soon 
as seen; without study or practice: as, to read a piece of 
music at sight; to shoot at sight. (0) In com., on presen- 
tation.—Bill of sight. See bil/3.—Buckhorn-sight, a 
form of rear sight used for rifles: so called from a fancied 
resemblance of the curved ears adjacent to the sighting- 
notch to the horns of a deer.— Field of sight. Same as 
eld of vision (which see, under jield).—In sight. (a) 
ithin the power or range of vision; in or into a state of 
te ae to an observer or observers: as, the ship hovein 
sight. 
The Spanish fleet thou canst not see— because 
It is not yet in sight ! Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 


(6) Within view or seeing distance; in a position permit- 
pee sight or observation: with of: as, to be in sight of 
and. 


In sight of quiet sands and seas. 
4. C. Swinburne, Felise. 


(c) Within the range of observation or knowledge ; known 
from inspection, search, or inquiry ; that can be calculated 
upon as existing or available: as, the ore in sight in a 
mine; the amount of grain in sight for market. (a) In 
estimation or consideration ; as seen or judged ; according 
to mental perception: with a possessive pronoun: as, to 
do what is right in one’s own sight.— Line of sight, the 
right line joining the object looked at and the eye of the 
observer.— Natural angle of sight, in gun., the angle 
included between the natural line of sight and the axis of 
the piece prolonged.— Natural line of sight, the line of 
metal of a piece along which the eye ranges.— Nocturnal 
sight, Same as day-blindness.— On or upon sight. Same 
as at sight.—Out of sight. (a) Beyond or away from the 
field of vision; hidden from view, especially by distance; 
not in sight. 


Out of sight, out of mind. Popular saying. 


(6) Beyond all comparison; to or in a transcendent de- 
gree; in an unrivaled manner: as, to beat an opponent 
out of sight, as in a game or an election. [Colloq.] 


1 took to bed... the impression that he. [Skobeleff] 
was out of sight the most muscular and independent 
thinker of any Russian I had met. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 13. 


Point of sight. See pointl.—Quarter-sights, in gun. 

notches or marks made in or on the upper quarters ο 

the base-ring of a gun above a horizontal plane tangent 
to the upper parts of the trunnions, formerly used in 
connection with the muzzle-sights to give the gun an ele. 
vation ranging from point-blank to 3°.— Reflecting sight, 
See reflecting.— Second sight, a faculty of internal sight 
supposed to be possessed by some persons, whereby they 
see distant objects or occurrences, or foresee future events, 
as if present before their eyes: so called because it takes 
the place of natural sight, which for the time is in abey- 
ance. Belief in this faculty, and seemingly strong evi- 
dences of its reality, have existed among nearly all races 
from the earliest period of history, In modern Europe 
they abound most among people of Celtic origin, and es- 
pecially those of the Highlands and islands of Scotland. 

See clairvoyance.—§lit bar-sight. See bar1, 16.— Tele- 
scopic sight, a small telescope mounted as a rear sight 
or breech-sight upon a small-arm or cannon, so as to vary 
the angles of sight in aiming for long ranges.—To heave 
in sight, See heave.—To lose sight of. (a) To cease 
to see; cease to have knowledge of: as, we shortly lost 
sight of land; I lost sight of my friend for many years, 
(0) To overlook; omit to take into calculation: as, you 
lose sight of my last argument.—To put out of sight. 
(a) To place out of the range of vision; hide. (6) To con- 
sume, [Slang.] | 


The raw spirits that they [Poles] out of sight without 
"80 much as winking struck me with abject amazement. 
Arch. Forbes, War between France and Germany, II. 255. 


To take ny θὰ) of something, to bring it into the direct 
line of view by instrumental means, as in aiming or level- 
ing agun or a quadrant.—Vernier-scale sight, in a rifle, 
a back-sight which can be accurately adjusted by means 
of a vernier attachment. The bar of the sight carries a 


slotted scale, and the peep-sight is raised or depressed by 8 


a screw. 
sight! (sit),v.t [=—Sw. sigta = Dan. sigte, aim 
at; from the noun.} 1. To come in sight or 
get sight of; bring into view, especially into 
one’s own view, as by approach or by search; 
make visible to one’s self: as, to sight land; to 
sight game. 
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Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three. 

Tennyson, The Revenge. 
2. To take a sight of; make an observation of, 
especially with an instrument: as, to sight a 
star.—3. In com., to present to sight; bring 
under notice: as, to sight a bill (that is, to pre- 
sent it to the drawee for acceptance).—4. To 
direct upon the object aimed at by means ofa 
sight or sights, as a firearm. 

The shot struck just as a brave and skilful officer was 
sighting the piece. J. K. Hosmer, Color-Guard, xv. 
5. To provide with sights, or adjust the sights 
of, as a gun or an instrument. 

It is the rifling, sighting, and regulation of the arm that 
makes a perfect match-rifle. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 146. 
To sight an anchor, to heave it up to see its condition. 
sight*+. A Middle English preterit of sigh1. 
sight-bar (sit’biir),. A bar of metal forming 
part of the breech-sight of a cannon, having 
the range marked on it in yards or degrees. 
sight-draft (sit’draft), n. In com., a draft pay- 
able at sight—that is, on presentation. Also 
sight-bill. 
sighted (si’ted), a. [< sight! +-ed2.] 1. Hay- 
ing eyesight; capable of seeing. [Rare.] 

A partially sighted girl dreams repeatedly of a wide 
river, and is afraid of being dashed across it, while anx- 
ious to secure the flowers on the opposite bank, which 
she dimly sees. New Princeton Rev., V. 33. 
2. Having sight of some special character; see- 
ing in a particular way: in composition: as, far- 
or long-sighted, near- or short-sighted, quick- 
sighted, sharp-sighted.—8. Having a sight; fit- 
ted with a sight or sights, as a firearm; by 
extension, arranged with sights so that a cer- 
tain definite distance can be reached by usin 
Hee eRe as, a rifle sighted for a thousan 

ards. 

sighten (si’tn),v.¢. [<sight1+-en1.] In calico- 
printing, to add a fugitive color to (a paste), to 
enable the printer to see whether the figures 
are well printed or otherwise. 

sightening (sit’ning), π. [Verbal n. of sighten, 
v.] A color used temporarily to enable a cal- 
ico-printer to judge of the pattern. 

sight-feed (sit’féd), a. Noting a lubricator in 
which the feeding of the lubricant is visible 
through a tube of glass, continuity, control, 
and uniformity of feeding being thus assured. 

sightful (sit’ful),a. [<sight! +-ful.] Having 
full sight; clear-sighted. 

*Tis passing miraculous that your dul and blind worship 
should so sodainly turne both sightfull and witfull. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 
pe caters et crt (sit’ful-nes), η. Clearness of 
sight. 


Let us not wink, though void of purest sightfulness. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
sight-hole (sit’h6l), n. A hole to see through. 
The generator is provided with a door, fuel-hopper, and 
valve, stoke- and sight-holes. Sci. Amer., N. Β., LIV. 66. 
sighting-notch τον π. The notch, 
nick, or slot in the middle of the hind-sight of 
a firearm. 
sighting-shot (si’ting-shot), n. A shot made 
for ascertaining the qualities of a firearm, and 
discovering whether the projectile will strike 
the spot aimed at, or another point alittle above 
or to one side of it, as is often the case. 
sightless (sit’les), a. [ς ME. sighteles; < sight! 
-less.| 1. Lacking sight; blind. 
Ysaac 


Wurthede sighteles and elde swac. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 1528. 


The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his pee temples curled, 
ordsworth, The Italian Itinerant. 
2+. Offensive or unpleasing to the eye; un- 
sightly. 
Full of unpleasing blots, and sightless stains. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 45, 
3+. Not appearing to sight; invisible. 
Heav'n’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 28. 
sightlessly (sit’les-li), adv. In asightless man- 
ner. 
sightlessness (sit’les-nes),. The state of be- 
ing sightless; want of sight. 
ightliness (sit’li-nes), η. The state of being 
sightly; comeliness; pleasing appearance. 


Glass eyes may be used, though not for seeing, for sight- 
liness. Fuller, Holy State (1648), p. 290. 


sightly (sit’li), a. [« sight! + -ly1.] Pleasing 
to the eye; affording gratification to the sense 
of sight; esthetically pleasing. 


* 
Sigillaria (sij-i-la’ri-a), η. 


Sigillaria 


It lies as sightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass. 
hak., K,. John, ii. 1. 140. 


A great many brave sightly horses were brought out, 
and only one plain nag that made sport. 
Sir R. 1, Estrange. 
sight-opening (sit’op’ning), n. In armor, the 
opening in the front of the helmet, whether 
fixed or movable, through which the wearer 
looks out. Greek ‘helmets requiring sight-openings 
were less common than some other forms. Roman war- 
helmets left the face exposed, but the helmets of the mid- 
dle ages, beginning toward.the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, uniformly covered the face, and the management of 
the sight-opening was the most important consideration 
in the design and construction of these. Compare helmet, 
heaume, armet, basinet, lumiere, ceill2re. 


sight-pouch (sit’pouch), ». A long, slender 
ease for carrying the breech-sight of a gun, 
suspended from the shoulder, 
sight-reader (sit’ré’dér),. One who reads at 
sight (something usually requiring previous 
study); specifically, a musician who can accu- 
rately sing or play musical notes on first see- 
ing them, without previous study or practice. 
As a sight-reader, he [Reisenauer] was supreme. I have 
seen him take a complicated orchestral score in manu- 
script and play it off at the first reading. 
The Century, XXXV. 728. 
sight-reading (sit’ré’ding), n. The act or pro- 
cess of reading a piece of music, or a passage 
in a foreign tongue, at first sight, generally as 
a test of proficiency. : 
sight-seeing (sit’sé’ing), n. The act of seeing 
sights; a going about for the purpose of seeing 
interesting things. 
sight-seeker (sit’sé’kér), n. 
about in search of sights. 
sight-seer (sit’sé’ér), ». One who is fond of, 
or who goes to see, sights or curiosities. as, the 
streets were crowded with eager sight-seers. 
Whenever he travelled abroad, he was a busy sight-seer. 
R. J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 166. 
sight-shot (sit’shot),. Distance to which the 
sight can reach; range of sight; eye-shot. 
[Rare.] 


One who goes 


It only makes me run faster from the place 'till I get as , 


it were out of sightshot. Cowley, Works (ed. 1707), 11. 701. 
sight-singing (sit’sing’ing),n. In music, vocal 
sight-reading. See sight-reader. 
sighinman (sits’man), Λ.Σ pl. sightsmen (-men). 
[< sigh?’s, poss. of sightl, + man.] 1+. One who 
points out the sights or objects of interest of a 
place; a local guide. 

In the first place our sights-man (for so they name cer- 
tain persons here who get their living by leading strangers 
about to see the city) went to the Palace Farnese. 

velyn, Diary, Nov. 6, 1644. 
2. One who reads music readily at sight. 
sight-vane (sit’van), π. A piece of brass or 
other metal, with a hole or slit in it, attached to 
a quadrant, azimuth compass, or other instru- 
ment, through which aperture the observation 
is made. See cut under prismatic. 
sight-worthy (sit’wér’?Hi), a. Worth seeing. 
In our universities, . . . where the worst College is 


more sight-worthy than the best Dutch Gymnasium. 
Fuller, Holy State, ITL iv. 4. 
The most sight-worthy and meritorious thing in the 
whole drama, New York Tribune, May 14, 1862. 
sightyt, a. [< ME. syghty, sity; < sight + 1.] 
1. Appearing to sight; visible. Prompt. Parv., 
p. 455.— 2. Glaring; glittering. Prompt, Parv., 
. 455. 
sigil (sij’il), n. [ς L. sigillum, dim. of signum, 
a mark, token, sign, the device on a seal: see 
sign. Cf. seal?, ult. < L. sigillum.] A seal; an 
abbreviated sign or signature; also, an occult 
stamp, mark, or sign, 88 in magic or astrology. 
See signature, 2. mi 
Cree 
. .. gave me charms and sigils, for defence 


Against ill tongues that scandal innocence. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 606. 


Sign and sigil, word of power, 
From the earth raised keep and tower. 
Scott, Bridal of Triermain, iii. 16. 


[NL. (Brongniart, 
1822), < L. sigillum, a seal: see sigil.] A genus 
of Paleozoic fossil plants, type of the family 
Sigillariacez, in the order Lycopodiales, es- 
να characteristic of the Middle Coal 


easures. Sigillaria is a tree often of large size, and 
chiefly known by the peculiar markings on the trunk, 
which in some respects resemble those which characterize 
Lepidodendron. ese markings are leaf-scars, and they 
occur spirally distributed around the stem, and generally 
arranged on vertical ridges or ribs. Great numbers of 
species have been described, the variations in the form and 
arrangement of the leaf-scars and of the vascular scars 
being the points chiefly relied on for specific distinction. 
The leaf of Sigiliaria is similar in form and structure to 
that of Lepidodendron. Thecones, somewhat resembling 




















Sigillaria 

Lepidostrobus, are pedicellate, the heterosporous spo- 
rangia being borne ventrally on the narrowed bases of the 
spirally arranged bracts. It thus appears that a portion, 
at least, of the sigillarias are very closely related to the 
lepidodendrons, though certain types of sigillarias are re- 
garded by some paleobotanists as transitional to the 
gymnosperms. 


sigillarian (sij-i-la’ri-an), a. 
lated to Sigillaria. 

The author has demonstrated a peculiarity in the ori- 
gin of the medulla of the Sigillarian and Lepidodendroid 
plants. Nature, XLI. 573. 

sigillaroid, sigillarioid (sij’i-la-roid, sij-i-la’- 
ri-oid),a. [< Sigillaria+-oid.] Same as sigil- 
larian, 

Lepidodendroid and sigillaroid plants abound. 

A. Geikie, Encyc. Brit., Χ. 345. 

sigillary (sij’i-la-ri), a. [ς L. *sigillarius (LiL. 

88 a noun, a maker of seals), ς sigillum, a seal: 

see sigil.] Of the nature of a seal; connected 
with a seal or with sealing. 


Yr summons for my Court at Warley, with all those 
sigillary formalities of a perfect instrument. 


Evelyn, 'To Mr. Thurland. 
sigillate (sij’i-lat), a. [< L. sigillatus, adorned 
with figures, < sigillum, a mark, device, seal: 
see sigil.} 1. In ceram., decorated with im- 
pressed patterns.—2. In bot., marked as if with 
the impressions of a seal, as the rhizome of 
Solomon’s-seal, Polygonatum.—8. Expressly in- 


dicated.—Sigillate distribution, distribution indi- 
cated by all, some, etc. 


.6 
sigillated (sij’i-la-ted), a. [ζ sigillate + -ed2.] 
Same as sigillate.—Sigillated ware, pottery deco- 
rated with patterns by means of stamps. 
llation (sij-i-la’shon), ». [ς sigillate + 
-ion.| The decoration of pottery by means of 
molds or stamps applied to the surface. 
sigillativet (sij’i-la-tiv), a. [« OF. sigillatif, < 
L. sigillatus, adorned with figures or devices: 
see sigillate.| Fit toseal; belonging toa seal; 
composed of wax. | 
Sigillatif: . . . Sigillative, sealable, apt to seale; made 
of wax. . Cotgrave (ed. 1611). 
sigillography (sij-i-log’ra-fi), πι. [< L. sigillum, 
a seal, + Gr. -γραφία, < γράφειν, write.] The 
study or science of seals; knowledge of the 
kinds and uses of seals. 
It is only of late years that much attention has been paid 
to Byzantine sigillography. Athenzum, No. 3072, p. 341. 
ας (sig’li), n pl. [LL., abbr. of L. sigilla, 
pl. of sigillum, a mark, seal: see sigil, seal2.]_ A 
monogram, usually an abbreviation of a proper 
name, especially one engraved upon the seal 
of a seal-ring, as was common in the middle 
ages. 
siglatont, 7... Same as ciclaton. 
siglos (sig’los), ».; pl. sigli(-li). [< Gr. σίγλος, 
σίκλος (see def.): see shekel.|] A. silver coin is- 
sued by the kings of ancient Persia; a silver 
daric. Its normal weight was about 86.45 grains, and 
20 sigli were equivalent to one gold daric. (See daric.) 
The siglos, like the daric, bore on the obverse a figure of 
x the King of Persia represented as an archer. 
sigma (sig’mii),. [< L. sigma, < Gr. σίγµα.] 1. 
he name of the Greek letter 2, o, ¢, equivalent 
to the English S,s. (For its early forms, see 
under S.) There is also an uncial form (see wncial), 
namely C, made from = by curving and slighting; this 
has been revived in some recent alphabets of Greek. 
2. An S-shaped or sigmoid flesh-spicule of a 
sponge.— Sigma function, a function used in the 


eierstrassian theory of elliptic functions, and defined 
by the formula 


Belonging or re- 


1 δα [1 (1 aw) αι 
log ott = log ut Ἄρι Σα | log πο Επω ) + ma + πω 
+4 Gea wate ος (gE tar) πο σου 
U2 
"Σω ζω 


The significance of the last terms is that the values m = 
n = 0 are to be excluded in forming the sum. 


signs iral (sig’ma-spi’ral), a. [< sigmaspire 
- ih} Curved as one turn of a cylindrical 
spiral, as a sponge-spicule; having the charac- 
ter of a sigmaspire. 
sigmaspire (sig’ma-spir), η. [< Gr. σίγµα, sig- 
ma, + σπεῖρα, acoil, spire: see sigma and spire2.] 
In sponges, a simple kind of microsclere or flesh- 
spicule, whose form is that of a single turn of 
a cylindrical spiral, so that it looks like the 
letter C, or 8, according to the direction from 
which it is μιαν ede κ . 
sigmate (sig’mat), v. ¢.; pret. an . sigmated, 
mr Hamat. [< sigma + “ate? To adda 
sigma or sto; change by the addition of an s at 
the end, as in upwards, alternative of upward. 
The question of the plural treatment, or otherwise, of 


some sigmated words [as “means”] is fair matter for dis- 
cussion. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 216. 
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The root of the future is got from the root. of the pres- 
ent (or infinitive by sigmating it. ; 

T. Κ. Arnold, First Greek Book, p. 5. (Eneyc. Dict.) 

sigmate (sig’mat),a. [< sigma +-atel.] Ἠαν- 

ing the form of the Greek sigma or of the let- 
ter S; sigma-shaped or S-shaped. 

With sigmate flesh-spicules [sponges]. 

y μ een ὃν euraliet ΧΧΙ. 937. 

sigmatic (sig-mat’ik), a. [ς sigmate + -ic.] 

ormed with a sigma or s: said of the Greek 

first aorist and first future, and also of parallel 
formations in other languages, as Sanskrit. 

Sigmatic aorists and futures in pure verbs are “‘new 
words.” Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 165. 

Memini is a different thing from dixi (έδειξα); the latter 
is a sigmatic aorist. The Academy, Nov. 30, 1889, p. 358. 

sigmation (sig-ma’shon), π. [< sigmate + -ion.] 
The adding of asigma or 6 at the end of a word 
or a syllable. 

This fondness for pluralizing . . . is constantly showing 
itself both in a purely senseless sigymation and in a dupli- 
cation of the plural ending. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 142. 

sigmatism (sig’ma-tizm),. [< NL. sigmatis- 
mus, < Μαν. σιγµατίζει», write with sigma, <¢ Gr. 
σίγμα, Sigma: see sigma.] 1. The use or pres- 
ence of sigma ors; repetition or recurrence of 

8 or of the s-sound. 
D read clearly “terrasque citis ratis attigit auris,” per- 


haps rightly, as the sigmatism is quite Ovidian. 
Classical Rev., III. 270. 


2. Difficult or defective pronunciation of the 
sound s. 

sigmatismus (sig-ma-tis’mus), η. [NL.: see 
sigmatism.| Same as sigmatism. 


There are three inseparable necessities which may be 
remembered by a sigmatismus — site, soil, and sympathy. 
Quarterly Rev., CXLY. 369. 


Sigmatophora (sig-ma-tof’6-rii), π. pl. [NL. 


sigmoidal (sig-moi’dal), a. 


sigmoidally (sig-moi’dal-i), adv. 


sign 

sigma, + εἶδος, form.] JI, a. Shaped like the 
Greek capital letter sigma in either of its forms. 
(See sigma, 1.) In anat., specifically —(a) Having the 
curve of the uncial sigma or the roman C; semilunar; 
crescentic: as, the greater and lesser sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna; the sigmoid cavity of the radius. [Now rare.] (0) 
Resembling the earlier and now usual form of the sigma, 
or the roman §, or the old italic long /; sinuous; sinu- 
ate: as, the sigmoid flexure of the colon (the last curve 
of the colon before it terminates in the rectum); the sig- 
moid shape of the human collar-bone.—Great(or greater) 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, a concavity at the superior 
extremity of the ulna, which receives the trochlear surface 
of the humerus. See olecranon, and cut under forearm. 
—Sigmoid artery, a branch of the inferior mesenteric 
artery which supplies the sigmoid flexure of the colon.— 
Sigmoid cavity of the radius, the concave articular 
surface of the lower end of the radius, which articulates 
with the ulna,—Sigmoid flexure, an S-shaped curve of 
several parts. Specifically —(a) Of the colon, at the end of 
the descending colon, terminating in the rectum. (6) Of the 
κ. column of man and a few of the highest apes, highly 
characteristic of the erect attitude. Itdoes not existin the 
infant. (ο) Of the cervical vertebrae of birds and some 
reptiles, as cryptodirous turtles, when the head is drawn 
in straight wpon the shoulders. It disappears when the 
head is thrust forward and the neck thus straightened 
out. It is very strongly marked in long-necked birds, as 
herons.—Sigmoid fossa, gyrus, notch, See the nouns. 
—Sigmoid valve, one of the aortic or pulmonary semi- 
lunar valves: an example of the old use of the term. See 
semilunar.— Small (or lesser) sigmoid cavity of the 
ulna, a small depression on the outer side of the base of 
the coronoid process of the ulna, which receives the head 
ον the-radius. See cut under forearm.=Syn. See semé- 
unar. 

II. απ. 1. A sigmoid curve.—2. The region 
of the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 
[< sigmoid + -al.} 
Same as sigmoid.—gigmoidal fold, in geol., a re- 
versed or inverted fold; a mass of strata which, as the 
result of crust-movements, have been turned back on 
themselves into a form somewhat resembling that of the 
Greek letter sigma. 


In the shape 


neut. pl. of sigmatophorus : see sigmatophorous.| f the Greek letter sigma. 


A tribe of choristidan tetractinellidan sponges, 
whose microscleres or fiesh-spicules are sigma- 
spires. This tribe contains the family Tetil- 
lidz. 
sigmatophorous (sig-ma-tof’d-rus), a. [< NL. 
sigmatophorus, < Gr. σίγµα, sigma, + -dopoc, ς 
φέρειν = E. bearl.] Having sigmaspires, as a 
sponge; of or pertaining to the Sigmatophora. 
sismella (sig-mel’ii), n.; pl. sigmelle (-6). [NL., 
dim. of L. sigma: see sigma.} A kind of sponge- 
spicule, Sollas. 
Sigmodgon (sig’m6-don),n. [NL. (Say and Ord, 
1825): seesigmodont.] 1. A genusof sigmodont 
murines; the cotton-rats. . hispidus is the common 
cotton-rat of the southern United States. It is a stout- 
bodied species, Pee wrongly referred to the genus 
Arvicola, is δ/᾿ 54 inches long, the tail about 3 inches more; 


with large hind feet, 1,; inches long, naked, and six-tuber- 
culate on the soles; large rounded ears, nearly naked out- 





Cotton-rat (Sigwtodon hispidus). 


side, hairy inside ; blunt muzzle, furry except on the sep- 
tum ; long, coarse pelage, hispid with bristly hairs, above 
finely lined with black and brownish-yellow, below gray- 
ish-white ; and the tail scarcely bicolor. It isa very com- 
mon and troublesome animal. Similar species, or varie- 
ae of this one, extend through most of Mexico to Guate- 
mala. 


2. [{l. ο.) An animal of this genus. 
sigmodont ας, a.andn, [< Gr. σίγµα, 
sigma, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-)-- E, tooth.] J, a. Show- 
ing a sigmoid pattern of the molar crowns when 
the biserial tubercles of these teeth are ground 
flat by wear, as a murine; of or pertaining to 
the Sigmodontes, as any murine indigenous to 
America. 
II, x. Any sigmodont murine. 
Sigmodontes (sig-m6-don’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of Sigmodon, q.v.] The Neogean or New World 
murine rodents; a tribe or series of the family 
Muridz and subfamily Murine, peculiar to 
America, and containing all the American 
murines: named from one of the genera, 


Sigmodon, and contrasted with Mures. They have 
the upper molars tuberculate in double series, and the 
bony palate ending opposite the last molars. There are 
many genera, and numerous species. The North Ameri- 
can genera are Sigmodon, Neotoma, Ochetodon, and Hespe- 
romys with its subdivisions. See cuts under deer-mouse, 
Neotoma, rice-jield, and Sigmodon. 


ον (sig’moid), α. απιᾶ x. [< Gr. σιγµοειδής, 
also σιγµατοειδής, of the shape of sigma, < σίγµα, 


Sign (sin), 10. 


The sigmoidally curved folds of the ganoine. 
J. W. Davis, Geol. Mag., IIT. 150. 


[< ME. signe, sygne, syng, seine, 
sine, syne, < OF. signe, seing, sign, mark, signa- 
ture, F’. signe, sign, seing, signature, = Pr. signe = 
Sp. Pg. signo = It. segno, sign, = AS. segen, segn, 
a sign, standard, = 1). sein = OHG. segan, MHG. 
G. segen = Olt. sén, sign, < L. signum, a mark, 
sign, token; rootuncertain. From L. signum are 
also ult. E. signature, signet, signify, ete., assign, 
consign, countersign, design, ensign, resign, tnsig- 
nia, ete. ,sigil, sigillate, seal2, sain, ete.] 1. Avis- 
ible mark or impress, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, accidental or purposed, serving to convey 
information, suggest an idea, or assist infer- 
ence; a distinctive guiding indication to the 
eye. 
a Nowe nede is sette a signe on every vyne 
That fertile is, scions of it to take 
For setting. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, Τ. 5.) p. 188. 
Ther ys gette a syne of his fote 


On a marbulle stone ther as he stode. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 122. 


2. An arbitrary or conventional mark used as 
an abbreviation for a known meaning; a fig- 
ure written technically instead of the word or 
words which it represents, according to pre- 
scription or usage: as, mathematical, astro- 
nomical, medical, botanical, or musical signs; 
oceult signs; an artist’s sign. The most common 
mathematical signs are those indicating the relations of 
quantities in arithmetical and algebraic processes. (See 
notation, 2.) The principal astronomical signs are those 
representing the names of the twelve divisions or constel- 
lations of the zodiac. (See def: 11.) Others symbolize the 
sun, the earth, and the other planets, the moon and its 
different phases, and the first twenty or more of the as- 
teroids or planetoids. (See symbol.) All these, as well as 
the zodiacal signs, are in form significant of the names or 
the bodies for which they stand. The eight aspects have 
also signs, as follows: ὁ conjunction, 5 opposition, A trine, 
o quadrature, « sextile, and three others very rarely used. 
In zodlogy two astronomical signs, 4 and 9, of Mars and 
Venus, are constantly used to denote male and female re- 
spectively ; to which is sometimes added a plain circle, O, 
meaning a young animal of undetermined sex. These 
signs for sex are in a good many of the cuts of insects fig- 
ured in this volume (see, for example, silk-spider). In bot- 
any.© indicates a monocarpic plant; ὢ, an annual; 8, a 
biennial; 2:,a perennial; 4,a shrub; 5,atree; ¢,a male ~ 
plant or flower ; ¢ , a female plant or flower; ?, a hermaph- 
rodite plant or flower; ο, indefinitely numerous; O=, 
cotyledons accumbent; O |}, cotyledons incumbent, etc. 
The following signs are in common use in medicine and 
pharmacy: BX, recipe; 3, ounce; f5. fluidounce; 3, dram; 
13, fluidrachm ; 9, scruple; πῃ, minim. 

3. Something displayed to announce the pres- 
ence of any one; a cognizance; a standard; a 
banner. 


When the great ensign of Messiah blazed, 

Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heaven. 
Milton, P. L., Vi. 776. 
4. An inseribed board, plate, or space, or a 
symbolical representation or figure, serving 








sign 


for guidance or information, as on or before 
a place of business or of public resort, or along 
a road: as, a merchant’s or shopman’s sign; a 
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Swinging Sign, style of r8th century. 


tavern-sign ; a swinging sign; a tin sign; a 
sign-board. Places of business, and especially taverns, 
were formerly often known by the names of the figures 
or representations used by them for signs, as the Cock 
0 ull for a tavern, the Bible and Keys for a bookstore, 
e 
To be solde at his shop in Corn-hill, at the signe of the 
Cat and Parrats. E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 11. 
Underneath an alehouse’ paltry sign, 
The Castle in St. Alban’s, Somerset, 
Hath made the wizard famous in his death. 
Shak., 2 Hen. ΥΠ., v. 2. 67. 
His naturall memorie was very great, to weh he added 
the art of memorie. He would repeate to you forwards 
and backwards all the signes from Ludgate to Charing- 
crosse. Aubrey, Lives, Thomas Fuller. 


5. A symbolical representation; a symbol; 
hence, in absolute use, symbolical sili egnee: 
allusive representation: with in. 
And on her head a crowne of purest gold 
Is set, in sign of highest soveraignty. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, 1. 191. 
There is idolatry in worshipping the outward sign of 
bread and wine. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 44. 


A cross arms, the lover’s sign, 


ow. 
Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 1. 


6. A representative or indicative thing; a tan- 
gible, audible, or historical token, symbol, or 
memento; an Sruonent or indicator: as, words 
are the signs of thought; the ruin is a sign of 
past grandeur. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men; and they 
became a sign. Num. xxvi. 10. 


This would be to make them [words] signs of his own 

conceptions, and yet apply them to other ideas. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IIT. ii, 2. 

That autumn star, 

The baleful sign of fevers. : 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 
The ampullez were the special signs of the Canterbury 
pilgrimage; the scallop-shell was the sign of the pil- 
grimage to Compostella; whilst the signs of the Roman 
ilgrimage were a badge with the effigies of St. Peter and 
t. Paul, the cross-keys, or “keyes of rome,” .. . and the 
vernicle. . . . The proper sign of the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was the cross. 

Skeat, Note on Piers Plowman (C), viii. 165. 


7. In general, anything which serves to mani- 
fest, stand for, or call up the idea of another 
thing to the mind of the person perceiving it; 
evidence of something past, present, or future; 
a symptom: as, to show signs of life; a sign of 
foul or fair weather; signs of war; signs of a 
contagious disease. 
O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but 
can ye not discern the signs of the times? Mat. xvi. 3. 
She will rather die than give any sign of affection. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 236. 


We came to a place where there are some signs of the 
foundation of a house. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 39. 
That he makes Love to you is a sign you are handsome; 
and that I am not jealous is a sign you are virtuous. 
Wycherley, Country Wife, iii. 1. 
Scarce has the gray dawn streaked the sky, and the ear- 
liest cock crowed from the cottages of the hillside, when 
the suburbs give sign of reviving animation. 
Irving, Alhambra, p. 137. 
I have known black men who could read sign and lift 
a trail with as much intuitive quickness as either red or 
white. Mayne Reid, Osceola, xxii. 
Uncovering of the head is a sign alike of worship, of loy- 
alty, and of respect. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 345. 


8. In Biblical use: (a) That by which a person 
or thing is known, especially as divinely dis- 
tinguished (Luke ii. 12; Rom. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 
12). Hence—(b) Especially, an appearance or 
occurrence indicative of the divine presence or 
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power, and authenticating a message or mes- 
senger (Acts li. 22, vii. 36; 1 Cor. i. 22); a mirac- 
ulous manifestation or warning; a portent; an 
omen, 


Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 
John iv. 48. 


Signs, both in heaven and earth, were manifested when- 
ever an emperor was about to die. 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 274. 


9. A motion or gesture intended to express 
thought or convey an idea; a movement of the 
hand or some other part of the body having a 
natural or conventional significance: as, the in- 
stinctive, artificial, or alphabetical signs of the 
deafand dumb; pantomimie signs ; to manifest 
assent by a sign. 


Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no sign. O God, forgive him! 
Shak., 2 Hen, VI., iii. 3. 28. 


There din’d this day at my Lord’s one St John Gaudy, a 
very handsome person, but quite dumb, yet very intelli- 
gent by signes. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 7, 1677. 


As sign and glance eked out the unfinish’d tale. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 7. 


No sign, 
By touch or mark, he gave me as he passed. 
Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 


10Η. A spoken symbol; a signal-cry; a watch- 
word: a use still seen in countersign. 


Thou Saint George shalt called bee, 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree, 
Spenser, Ἐ. Q., I. x. 61. 


11. One of the twelve divisions of the zodiac, 
each comprising 30 degrees of the ecliptic, and 
marked as to position by a constellation or 
group of stars, the name of which is represented 
by a symbolical figure or sign of ancient ori- 


gin. The zodiacal signs are ~ Aries, the Ram; x Ται- 
rus, the Bull; τι Gemini, the Twins; σο Cancer, the Crab; 
Q Leo, the Lion; πῃ Virgo, the Maid: -- Libra, the Bal- 
ance; Τι Scorpio, the Scorpion; ¢ Sagittarius, the Archer; 
43 Capricornus, the Goat; « Aquarius, the Water-bearer ; 
x Pisces, the Fishes. . Owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes. the signs have now moved quite away from the con- 
stellations from which they take their names into the con- 
stellation west of it. Thus the sign Aries is now in the 
constellation Pisces, and so on. See zodiac. 


I was looking very attentively on that sign in the hea- 
vens which is called by the name of the Balance, when on 
a sudden there appeared in it an extraordinary light. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 100. 


Accessory signs, Same as assident signs. — sign, 
in en ie sign hot and moist: u, +, «”..—Anastrous 
signs. See anastrous.—Antecedent sign, the sign of 
something about to come to pass. See antecedent.— As- 
cending, assident, austral, autumnal, barren, bes- 
tial, bicorporal, cardinal signs, See the adjectives. 
—Colds in astrol., a sign of the zodiac which receives 
an even number when all are numbered in their order: the 
cold signs are %, ©, Tl, ML, 8, δε. Also called feminine, 
unfortunate, or nocturnal sign.—Commemorative , 
in πιεᾶ., diagnostic indications of previous disease.— Con- 
junct sign, a sign which is contemporaneous with the 
state of things it signifies.— Consequent sign, a sign 


. which signifies a thing already come to pass.—- Contin- 


μα. sign, a sign which affords an uncertain indication of 
ts ob τόνε; per ο signs, See rata ee? 
scen ors ο or 10 ascension, one 
of the signs of the νυν through whichthe sun passes in 
moving south; a summer or autumn sign: σο, 2, Ml, +, 
tl, ¢.—Diacritical s See diacritical.— Double- 
bodied signs. See double-bodied.—Dry sign, in astrol., 
one of the signs 7, &, Q, Tl, 4, \8.—Eart , in as- 
trol., a sign cold and dry: 5, τη, 3.—Equinoctial sign, 
in astrol,, a sign of the zodiac beginning at an equinox: ?, 
=.— Fiery s in astrol., a sign hot and dry: r,Q, 4. 
— Formal, fruit human sign. See the adjectives.— 
Four-footed sign, η astrol., one of the signs ο, ὅ, 2, 
+, 4.— Hot sign, in astrol., a sign of the zodiac which re- 
ceives an odd number when all are numbered in their 
order: the hot signs are Y, 11, 2, =, 4, 4. Also called 
masculine, fortunate, or diurnal sign.—Instituted sign, 
in logic. See institute.—Intercepted, local sign. See 
the adjectives.—Material sign, a sign which represents 
its object by virtue of a real relation or Αν connec- 
tion with it; an index: such are natural signs and wea- 
ther-cocks, also the letters of a geometrical diagram, etc. 


— Moist s in astrol., one of the signs τι, @, +, Ml, 
ο, *.—Mu Same as watery sign (see below),— 
Natural si See natural.—Necessary sign. See 


necessary.— Negative sign, the algebraical sign minus. 
—Northern signs, physical signs, radicalsign. See 
the adjectives.— Pilgrim’s ys See pilgrim.— Rosen- 
bach’s sign, abolition of the abdominal reflex.— Rule of 
signs, rule of the double sign. See rwiel.— Sign man- 
ual. (a) See manual, a. 
A declaration attested by his sign manual. 
Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vi. 


(0) Figuratively, an individual stamp or quality distin- 
guishing anything done or produced bya person. [Often 
hyphened. } 
All [these lyrics] are stamped with her sign-manual. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 125. 


Sign of equality. See equality.—Sign of residuation. 
See residuation.— Sign of the cross. (a) A figure of the 
cross of Christ borne as a badge, as on a banner, or (as 
by the crusaders, pilgrims, etc.) on the breast, back, or 
shoulders. See sign, v. t., 1. 


They arm them with the sign of the cross, and of the 
wounds, Latimer, Misc. Sel. 


sign (sin), v. 


() See sign of the cross, under cross1.— Spring, summer, 
winter signs. See the qualifying words. — Tropical 
ο a sign of the zodiac beginning at a tropic: @, 3.— 
ate sign, in astrol., a sign cold and moist:. σο, Tl, x. 
=§yn.7. Note, index, symbol, type, manifestation, signal. 
—7and 8, Prognostic, Presage, etc. See omen. 
[ς ME. *signen, seinen, < OF. si- 
gner, seigner, F. signer, F. dial. siner = Pr. si- 
gnar, senhar, senar = OSp. sefiar, Sp. signar = 
t. segnare, < 1. signare, mark, seal, indicate, 
signify, < signum, a mark, sign: see sign, n. Cf. 
sainl, derived through AS, from L. signare, and 
thus a doublet of sign.] 1. trans. 1. To mark 
with a sign, either fixed or (as by a significant 
motion) passing; place a sign or distinguishing 
mark upon; mark; specifically, to sign with 
the cross. Compare sainl, [ phate, τν 
We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock, and do ig him with the sign of the cross, in token 
that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified. 
Book of Common Prayer, Baptism of Infants. 
Nothing found here but stones, signed with brasse, iron, 
and lead. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 808. (Davies.) 
Here thy hunters stand, 
Stgn’d in thy spoil. Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 206. 


I perswade me that God was pleas’d with thir Restitu- 
tion, signing it, as he did, with such a signal Victory. 
Milton, Ruptures of the Commonwealth. 


He kissed the ground and signed himself with the cross. 
J. Gairdner, Richard II1., vi. 


They. . . wore garments of black, signed with a white 
crosse, Sandys, Travailes, p. 179, 
2. To affix a signature to, as a writing of any 
kind, a design or painting, or the like, for veri- 
fication, attestation, or assent; write one’sname 
upon, or something intended to represent one’s 
name, or (as _by authorization or assumption) 
that of another person: as, to sign bills or re- 
ceipts with the employer’s name and the writer’s 
initials; the plans were signed with a monogram. 
A legal or other paper, a picture, etc., is said to be signed 
if the person has written his own name or initials at any 


ree mee point in its course, or in the margin; it is said 
to be subscribed only if he has written this at the end. 


This Hand of mine shall never be employ’d to sign any 
Thing against your Good and ee 
Steele, Conscious Lovers,’ v. 1. 


The deed is signed, and the land is mine. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, i. 
3. To write as a signature: as, to sign one’s own 
or another’s name to a letter. 

In 1837 there were forty per cent. of the men and sixty- 
five per cent. of the women [in London] who could not sign 
their own names. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p..78. 
4. To affect by a binding signature ; dispose of 
by written assignment or release: with away 
or off: as, to sign away one’s rights; to sign off 
one’s interest in a contract.— 5. To procure 
the signature of, as to an agreement; engage 
by the signing of a contract; put under written 
obligation. [Recent.] ) 

The Athletics have signed a new player. 

_ New York Evening Post, June 28, 1889. 
6. To communicate by a sign; make known 
by a significant motion; signal, as with the 
hand. 

Prince John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets 
to sound the onset. _ Scott, Ivanhoe, viii. 


She answer’d, “ These be secret things,” and sign’d 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
7+. To give or show signs of; display in appear- 
ance or manner; betoken or distinguish by any 
indication. 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility. 

Shak., Hen. VIIT., ii. 4. 108, 
8+. To assign, as to a place or duty; direct; ap- 
point; settle; fix. 

In thilke place there ye me eee to be. 

ourt of Love,1. 645. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 1. To write one’s signature ; bind 
one’s self by a signature; make a signed agree- 
ment or statement: with an adverbial adjunct: 
as, to sign off from drinking (that 15, to sign the 
temperance pledge). [According to Bartlett, to sign 
of formerly meant in Connecticut to free one’s self from 


a parish tax by a written declaration of membership of a 
church other than that supported by the commonwealth. } 


One set of men signed on after having only seven hours’ 
absence from work. 

St. James’s Gazette, Sept. 28, 1885. (Encyc. Dict.) 
2+. To serve as a sign; have significance; 
augur. 

It [mysterious music] signs well, does it not? 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 3. 14. 
3. To make a sign or signs; gesture or point 
significantly. [Rare.] 
““Behold.” 


I signed above, where all the stars were out. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 
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snes (si’na-bl), a. 


* 
signal (sig’nal), a. and n. 
OF. 





signa 


n. Plural of signum. 
[< sign + anit 1. ai 
pable of being signed; requiring to be signed: 
as, a deed signable by A, B.—2. Capable of 
signing. [Rare.] 

I commit the paper toyour discretion. If signable peo- 


ple should fall in your way, or if unsignable, . ... use it, 
Canning, To Malmesbury, Diaries and paisa ara 


[< ME. signal, n., < 
. signal, F. signal = Pr, segnal, senhal, seynal 
= Sp. sefial = Pg. sinal = It. segnale, signal, as 
a noun a signal, = D. signaal = G. Sw. Dan. 
signal, a signal, < ML. *signalis, belonging to a 
sign, neut. signale, a signal, < L. signum, a sign: 
see sign. Cf, δεβαῖ.] ta. 1. Constituting, or 
serving as, a typical sign or index; especially 
conspicuous or noteworthy; strikingly uncom- 
mon: 88, a signal example; a signal failure; sig- 
nal prosperity. 
She is gon to receive the reward of her signal charity, 


and all other her Christian graces, 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1678. 


The ministers were told that the nation expected and 
should have signal redress. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


The state requires thy signal punishment. 
Landor, Imag. Convers., Peter the Great and Alexis. 


The instinct of the mind, the purpose of nature, betrays 
itself in the use we make of the signal narrations of his- 
tory. Emerson, History. 
2. Of high grade or quality; eminent; great; 
elevated: applied to persons and feelings. 
[Rare. ] 


As signal now in low dejected state, 
As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. 
Milton, Β. A., 1. 338, 
The signed criminal suffered decently. 
. Walpole, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., ITI. 416. 


ια Conspicuous, extraordinary. —=_ 
. n. 11. Sign; token; indication. 


He rode him forth, and in his honde 
He bore the signal of his londe. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 


Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, ... 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 121. 


The mercy of God hath singled out but few to be the 
signals of his justice, Sir Τ. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 11. 


2. A conventional or intelligible sign designed 
for information or guidance; an object dis- 
played, a motion made, a light shown, a sound 
given out, or the like, for direction to or com- 
munication with a person or persons (espe- 
cially at a distance) apprised of or able to rec- 
ognize its intended meaning: as, to hoist, 
sound, or make a signal; military and naval 
signals; a warning signal; a book of signals 
(see signal-book). Occasions for the use of formal 
signals abound particularly in military operations, navi- 
gation, railroading, and telegraphing (especially by means 
of semaphores); and the methods and devices employed 
are almost innumerable. See cut under semaphore. 


Stir not until the signal. Shak., J. C., v. 1. 26. 


Presently they gaue the signall to Hernand Teillo, that 
lay under the towne with his ambuscado. 


Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 
Ships that passin the night, and speak each other in pass- 


ing, 
Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness, 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Elizabeth, st. iv. 


3. Aninciting action or movement; an exciting 
cause; an initial impulse: as, this tyrannous 
act was the signal for insurrection. 


To see the truth first, and to act in accordance with it, 
has been for ages the signal for martyrdom. 
Ν. A. Rev., ΟΧΙ. 539. 


Bellows-signal, in organ-building, a mechanism, con- 
trolled from a stop-knob, by which the player indicates to 
the bellows-blower when to begin filling the bellows.— 
Block-signal oe Same as block system (which see, 
under block2).— Break-signal, in teleg., a signal used to 
separate different parts of a message,—Code of signals, 
a system of rules for communication by means of signals, 
as between vessels at sea. The “ International Code of 
Signals for the Use of all Nations,” a signal-book printed 
in the languages of all maritime countries, assigns arbi- 
trary meanings to different arrangements of flags or dis- 
plays of lights, which are thus intelligible to all possess- 
ing the book.—Cold-wave signal, a signal consisting of 
a white flag six or eight feet square, with a black center 
about two feet square, displayed by the United States 
Weather Bureau when the temperature is expected to fall 
20° F. or more in twenty-four hours, and to be below 40° 
¥F.—Information signal, in the United States Weather 
Bureau, a triangular red flag used to give warning of ap- 
proaching storms and to notify shipmasters to apply for 
information.—Interlo system of signals. See 
interlock.—Nautical 5 a signal serving as a means 
of communication between vessels at sea, or between a 
vesselandtheshore. It consists of fiags of different colors 
for use in the daytime, or of lanterns or fireworks at night. 
The various combinations of flags or of lanterns express 
each some phrase or sentence that may be necessary in di- 
recting the movements of a fleet or a single vessel, answer- 
ing signals of other vessels, making known the wants of the 
vessel displaying it, or simply for communicating infor- 
mation, On a smaller scale, a single flag, by its position, 
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etc., is made to express various meanings.— On-shore 
signal, a signal formerly displayed at lake ports by the 
United States Signal-service as a warning to small vessels 
when the wind was expected to blow in an on-shore di- 
rection with a velocity of from 20 to 35 miles per hour.— 
Β Corps, a corps of the United States army, pre- 
sided over by the chief signal officer of the army, charged 
with the general signal-service of the army, with the erec- 
tion, equipment, and management of field-telegraphs used 
with military forces in the field, with constructing and op- 
erating military telegraph-lines, and all other duties usu- 
ally pertaining to military signaling.—Signal quarter- 
master. See quartermaster.— Signal-service Bureau, 
from 1871 to July 1st, 1891, a bureau of the United States 
War Department, presided over by the chief signal officer, 
having charge of military signaling and military tele- 
graph-lines, and of the collection and comparison of me- 
teorological observations, and the publication of predic- 
tions of the weather based upon them. By act of October 
1st,1890, a Weather Bureau was created in the Department 
of Agriculture, and the meteorological duties devolving 
upon the Signal-service Bureau were transferred thereto. 
See Signal Corps, above.—Storm , ared flag with 
black center, hoisted by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau at sea-coast and lake stations, warning seamen to 
expect violent and dangerous gales. The direction of the 
gale is indicated by the position of the signal above or be- 
low a red or white triangular flag.— To repeat signals 
(naut.). See repeat.— Weather signal, a signal de- 
signed to give information of the character of the ap- 
proaching weather ; especially, one announcing the fore- 
casts made by a weather-service. 

signal (sig’nal), v.; pret. and pp. signaled or sig- 
nalled, ppr. signaling or signalling. [ς OF. si- 
gnaler, segnaler, F. signaler = Pr. signalar = Sp. 
seftalar = Pg, sinalar = It. segnalare ; from the 
noun.] I, trans. 1. To mark with a sign. 
Layard. (Imp. Dict.) —2. To communicate or 
make known by a signal or by signals: as, to 
signal orders; a vessel signals its arrival.—3. 
To make signals to: as, the vessel signaled the 
forts. 

II, intrans. 1. Το be a sign or omen. Imp. 
Dict.—2. To give a signal or signals; make 
communication by signals. 

We may conveniently divide circuits, so far as their sig- 


nalling peculiarities are concerned, into five classes. 
London Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XX V. 209. 


They are signaling night and day from one of the half- 
ruined towers of the capitol, by fag and fire. 
J. K. Hosmer, Color-Guard, p. 76, 
signal-book (sig’nal-buk), n. A book contain- 
ing a system of signals, with explanations and 
directions for their use. 


signal-box τω Be Sieve nm. 1, Asmall house 
or tower in which railway-signals are worked. 
—2. The alarm-box of a police or fire-alarm 
system, or the like, usually affording a connec- 
tion with a pneumatic or electric system. 

signal-chest (sig’nal-chest), n. A chest or 
locker on shipboard for holding ον νε. 

signal-code (sig’nal-kod),». A code 
of arbitrary signals, See code of signals, under 
signal, 


signaler, signaller (sig’nal-ér), ». One who gignally (sig’nal-i), adv. 


signal-lamp (sig’nal-lamp), 7. 


signaller, η. 
or system signal light (sig’nal-lit), η. 


signal-service 


signalityt (sig-nal’i-ti), πι. [< signal + -ity.] 
e state of being signal; prominence; emi- 
nence; importance. 

Of the " whereby they enquired and determined its 
signality, the first was natural, arising from physical 
causes, Sir T. Browne. (Latham.) 

signalize (sig’nal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. signal- 
ized, ppr. signalizing. [< signal + -ize.] I. 
trans. 1. To make signal; render conspicu- 
ously noteworthy; distinguish in a special or 
exceptional manner: used of a person, reflex- 
ively, or of his actions, directly or indirectly: 
as, to signalize one’s self by great deeds or 
great crimes; to signalize one’s administration 
by reformatory zeal. ; 

A man’s memory finds sufficient employment on such 


as have really signalized themselves by their great actions. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, i. 


He signalized himself by a very remarkable superiority 
of genius. Goldsmith, Essay, Taste. 

It is this μερα) which drives men to all the ways we 
see in use of signalizing themselves. Burke. 
2. To indicate or point out distinctly ; make 
special note or mention of; specialize. [Re- 
cent. | 

The MS. of the Roman de la Rose, the presence of which 


in a private library in Boston was signalized by Prof. Al- 
phonse van Daell. Amer. Jour, Philol., X. 118. 


Children cannot be suitably impressed with such “‘tre- 
mendous ideas as evolution,” and therefore it is useless to 
signalize these to them. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIII. 342. 
3. To signal; make signals to; indicate by a 
signal. [Now'rare.] Imp. Dict. 

I. intrans. To make signals; hold commu- 
nication by signals. [Now rare.] 

Twelve oval metal disks, supposed by Wagner to have 


been attached occasionally to the commander’s staff in 
signalizing. O’Curry, Anc, Irish, IT. xxxv- 


I signalized to the fleet, Farragut, Life, p. 322. 


Also spelled signalise. 

A lamp by 

which signals may be made, usually fitted with 

a lantern and either moved in certain ways, or 

combined with other lamps to form certain 
oups, or arranged with glasses or slides of 


erent colors. White usually indicates safety, red 
danger, and green caution ; but on the continent of Europe 
green is a safety-signal, as it was formerly on some 
American railways. 


signal-lantern (sig’nal-lan’térn),». A lantern 


with plain or colored glass, used in signaling. 
Some have working slides which give flashes of light, the 
durations of which and the intervals of time between 
them correspond to determined meanings. Slides of col- 
ored glass are also used to give combinations. See cut 
under lantern. 

See signaler. 

A light, shown: 
especially at night, either alone or with others, 
to make signals. Compare signal-lamp. 

In a signal manner; 


or that which makes signals; a person or an conspicuously; eminently; memorably: as, 
instrument employed in signaling. lect. Rev. , their plot failed signally. 


(Eng.), XXVI. 83. 
signaletic (sig-na-let’ik),a. [<F. signalétique, 
ς signaler, signal: see signal, v.] Of or per- 
taining to the algebraic signs plus and minus. 
They are signaletic functions, indicating in what man- 


ner . . . the roots of the one equation are intercalated 
among thoseoftheother. Cayley,in Nature, XX XTX. 218. 


at letic series, a succession of terms considered solely gsignalment (sig’nal-ment), 14. 
Ww 


h reference to their signs as plus or minus. 
signal-fire (sig’nal-fir), π. <A fire intended for 
a signal; a beacon-fire. Signal-fires were formerly 
often built on high points for the gathering of members 
of a clan, tribe, or other organization for hostile or pred- 
atory operations. They were also lighted on sea-coasts 
for the guidance of vessels, and in semi-barbarous times 
or places often as a lure for their destruction for the sake 
of plunder. The earliest lighthouses were supplied with 
signal-fires instead of lamps. Such fires, or rather the 
dense columns of smoke made to arise from them, are still 
ee Sy in use for signaling purposes. among the North 
American Indians, 
signal-flag (sig’nal-flag), n. A flag used in or 
adapted for signaling; especially, one of a set 
of flags of different colors, shapes, and mark- 
ings, which, singly or in various combinations, 
have different significations, intelligible either 
in one language or service, or in all languages. 
See code of signals, under signal. 
signal-gun (sig’nal-gun), 2. ; 
a signal, or one especially used for firing 
signals. 
Well, one day bang went the signal gun for sailing, and 
blew my day-dreams to the clouds. 
D. Jerrold, Retiring from Business, ITI. 2. 


Hark — peals the thunder of the signal-gun ! 
It told ’twas sunset. Byron, Corsair, i. 14. 


ss γα (sig’nal-hal”yard), n. See hal- 
γα. 
signalise, v. See signalize. 





A gun fired as signal-order (sig’nal-ér’dér), n. 


signalman (sig’nal-man), n.; pl. signalmen 


(-men). One whose duty it is to convey intel- 
ligence, notice, warning, or the like by means 
of signals; a signaler; in nautical or military 
service, one who makes signals and reads or 
interprets the signals received; an expert in 
signals. 
[ς F.. signale- 
ment ; as signal + -ment.] 1. A making known 
by signs or indications; specifically, a descrip- 
tion by external marks or characteristies for 
identification. [A Gallicism. ] 
i be The foiled police 
Renounced me. “Could they find a girl and child? 
No other signalment but girl and child? 
‘| No data shown but noticeable eyes, 

And hair in masses, low upon the brow?” 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vi. 
That bit of Diirer . . . contains a true signalement of 


every nut-tree and apple-tree and higher bit of hedge all 
round that village. Ruskin, Elements of Drawing, i. 


2. The act of signaling. Jmp. Dict. 


signal-officer (sig’nal-of’i-sér),n. An officer in 


the signal-service of an army; an officer of the 


signal corps.— Chief signal officer, an officer of the 
United States army charged with the superintendence of 
the Signal Corps. See Signal Corps, under signal. 

An order re- 
lating to the display of signals. 


signal-post (sig’nal-pdst), π. A post or pole 


upon which movable arms, flags, lights, or the 
like are μμ which may be displayed for 
the purpose of making signals. 


signal-rocket (sig’nal-rok’et), ». A rocket 
used as a signal. | 
signal-service (sig’nal-sér’vis), π. 1. The 


business of making or transmitting signals; 
the occupation of signaling, especially in the 





signal-service 


army: as, to be assigned to signal-service.—2. 
An organization for the business of signaling. 
x See Signal Corps, under signal. 
signal-tower (sig’nal-tou’ér), n. A tower from 
which signals are set or displayed, as by a sema- 
phore, or by any other means of transmitting 
information or orders to a distance. 
signatary (sig’na-ta-ri), n. and a. Same as 
signatory. | 
signate (sig’nat), a. [ς L. signatus, pp. of sig- 
nare, mark, sign: see sign, v.] 1. Designate; de- 
terminate.—2., In entom., having irregular spots 
or marks resembling letters; lettered.—gignate 
individual, a definitely designated individual.— Signate 
matter {1.. materia signata, a term of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas}, See matter.—Signate predication. See predica- 


tion, 

signation (sig-na’shon),». [< LL. signatio(n-) 
a marking, ς L. signare, mark, sign: see sign. 
That which is used as a token or sign; a be- 
tokenment; an emblem. . 

A horseshoe ών» Porta hath thought too low a sig- 
nation to be raised unto a lunary representation. 

Sir T. Browne. (Latham.) 
signatory (sig’na-t6-ri), π. anda. [<L. signa- 
torius, pertaining to sealing, < signare, pp. sig- 
matus, taark, sign: see sign.] J, n.; pl. signa- 
tories (-riz). One who is bound by signature to 
the terms of an agreement; specifically, a party 
or state bound jointly with several others by 
the signing of a public treaty or convention. 

The greater the humiliation, too, for Russia, the more 
necessary it was for the other signatories to avoid... 
breaches of the treaty of 1856. 

The Nation, Nov. 24, 1870, p. 346. 

ΤΙ. a. 1. Pertaining to or used in sealing: 
as, a signatory ring. Bailey. [Rare or un- 
used.]—2. That has signed, or signed and 
sealed; bound by signature and seal, as to 
the terms of a contract or agreement: used 
-'θωνηί f in the phrase signatory powers, of 
the sovereign parties to a general treaty or con- 
vention, as that of Paris in 1856, or that of Ber- 
lin in 1878. | 

A European Commission, in which the signatory powers 
were to be represented each by one delegate, was to be 
charged with executing the necessary works for clearing 
the mouths of the Danube. 

E. Schuyler, Amer, Diplomacy, p. 352. 

Her majesty’s government . . . are compelled to place 
on record their view that it [the action of the Russian 
government as to Batoum] constitutes a violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin unsanctioned by the signatory Powers. 

British Blue Book, Aug. 21, 1886. 
signature (sig’na-tir),. [< F. signature =Sp. 
signatura = Pg. as-signatura = It. segnatura, 
< ML. signatura, signature, a rescript, < L. 
signare, sign: see sign.]. 1. A distinguishing 
sign, mark, or manifestation; an indicative 
appearance or characteristic, either physical 
or mental; a condition or quality significant 
of something: as, the signatures of a person’s 
temperament seen in his face. [Formerly used 
with much latitude, but now archaic or tech- 
nieal.] 

It is . . . impossible that the universal and abstract in- 
telligible ideas of the mind, or essences of things, should 
be mere stamps or signatures impressed upon the soul in 
a gross corporeal manner, 

Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, IV. iii. § 13. 

It pleased God to bind man by the signature of laws to 
observe those great natural reasons without which man 
could not arrive at the great end of God’s designing. 

Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. 9. 

They instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will sin- 
gle out a face wherein they spy the signatures and marks 
of mercy. Sir 7. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 2. 

He (the psychologist] recognizes in Quality a primary 
fact of Feeling, and in Quantity a fundamental signature 
of Feeling. 


G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. ii. § 31. 


Specifically—2. An external,natural marking 
upon, or a symbolical appearance or character- 
istic of, a plant, mineral, or other object or sub- 
stanee, formerly supposed by the Paracelsians 
(and still by some ignorant persons) to in- 
dicate its, special medicinal quality or appro- 


priate use. The medical theory based upon this con- 
ception, known as the doctrine of signatures, took note of 
color (as yellow flowers for jaundice and the bloodstone 
for hemorrhage), shape (as that of the roots of mandrake 
and ginseng), various peculiarities of marking, etc. Many 
existing names of plants, minerals, etc., originated from 
this theory. See kidneywort, mandrake, scorpion-grass, 
Also called sign, seal, and sigitl, 

Some also, pretending themselues Natures Principall 
Secretaries, haue found out [in certain plants] . . . Sig- 
natures of Natures owne impression, fitted to their seueral 
and speciall vses in Physicke. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 505, 


Chymists observe in the book of nature that those sim- 
ples that wear the figure or resemblance (by them termed 
signature) of a distempered part are medicinal for that 
part of that infirmity whose signature they bear. 

Boyle, Style of the Holy Scriptures, 
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Seek out for plants with signatures, 
To quack of universal cures. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, III. i. 329, 
They believed, for example, that the plant called Jew’'s- 
ear, which does bear a certain resemblance to the human 
ear, was a useful cure for diseases of that organ. This 
doctrine of signatures, as it was called, exercised an enor- 
mous influence on the medicine of the time. 
ΣΤ. κ. Clifford, Lectures, I. 130. 


3. The name of a person, or something used 


significancy 
of goods for sale, or of warning against tres- 


pass. 

No swinging sign-board creaked from cottage elm 

To stay his steps with faintness overcome, 

Wordsworth, Guilt and Sorrow, st, 16. 

er (si’nér), ». [ς sign + -erl.], One who 
signs ; specifically, one who writes his name as 
a signature: as, the signer of a letter;.to get 
signers to a. petition; the signers of the Decla- 


as representing his name, affixed or appended, ration of Independence. 


to a writing or the like, either by himself or by 
deputy, as a verification, authentication, or as- 
sent (as to a petition or a pledge). The initials, 
the first or familiar name by which one is known, or. the 
mark or sign of the cross, and the like, if affixed by the 
person for that purpose, is a legal signature. A British 
eer uses his title as signature: thus, the Marquis of 
alisbury signs himself simply “‘Salisbury.” Prelates of 
the Church of England adopt signatures from the Latin- 
ized designations of their sees: thus, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury W. Benson) signs himself ‘‘E. W. Can- 
κ. the Bishop of Oxford (W. Stubbs), ““W. Oxon.” 

See sign, v, t., 2, 3. ο. 
4. In Scots law, a writing formerly prepared and 
presented by a writer to the signet to the baron 
of exchequer, as the ground of a royal grant 


to the person in whose name it was presented. 
This, having in the case of an original charter the sign 
manual of the sovereign, and in other cases the cachet 
appointed by the act of union for Scotland, attached to it, 
became the warrant of a conveyance under one or other 
of the seals, according to the nature of the subject or the 
object in view. Imp. Dict. 


5. A letter or figure placed by the printer at 
the foot of the first page of every section or 


gathering of a book. The letters begin with A, the fig- 
ures with 1, and follow in regular order on succeeding sec- 
tions. They are intended to aid the binder in folding, col- 
lating, and arranging the sections consecutively. Inearly 
printed books the signature-mark was often repeated on 
the 3d, 5th, and 7th pages of a section of 16 pages as an 
additional safeguard for the folder: as, A on 1st page, A i 
on 3d, A ii on 5th, and Aivon 7thpage. This practice has 
been discontinued except for offcuts of 12mos, which have 
the signature repeated. 


Hence—6. A sheet; especially, in bookbind- 
ers’ use, a sheet after it has been folded and 
is ready to be gathered.— 7. In musical nota- 
tion, the signs placed at the beginning of a staff 
to indicate the key (tonality) and the rhythm of 


& plece. The term properly includes the clef (which 
see), since it determines the form of the key-signature. 
The key-signature consists of sharps or flats.placed upon 
the degrees corresponding to the black digitals of the 
keyboard that are to be used ; their number and position 
show also the position of the key-note. The key-signa- 
ture of a minor key is the same as that of its relative 
major key. A key-signature made up of sharps is called a 
sharp signature ; one made up of flats is called a flat sig- 
nature. The key-signature may be altered in the course 
of the piece. In this case a heavy bar is inserted, and 
the sharps or flats that are not to continue in force are 
nullified by cancels (naturals) prefixed to the new signa- 
ture. The key-signatures most in use with the common 


G and F clefs are as follows: 





Some slight variations in the above forms occur. (See 
key1, key-signature, and circle of keys (under circle).) The 
rhythmical signature, or time-signature, consists of two 
numerals, the upper of which indicates the number of 
principal beats in the measure, and the lower the kind 
of note chosen to represent one such beat. (See rhythm, 
and rhythmical signature (under rhythmical).) The key- 
signature is usually repeated at the beginning of every 
brace; but the rhythmical signature is given but once. 


8. In entom., a mark resembling a letter; one 
of the marks of a signate surface. 
signature} (sig’na-tur), v. t. [< signature, n.] 
o mark out; distinguish. 
Those who, by the order of Providence and situation of 
life, have been stgnatured to intellectual professions. 
G. Cheyne, Regimen, p. 30. (Latham.) 
signature-line (sig’na-tir-lin), ». In printing, 
the line at the bottom of the page in which the 
signature-mark is placed. 
signature-mark (sig’na-tir-mirk), ». Same 
as signature, 5. 
signaturist (sig’na-tir-ist), n. [< signature + 
-ist.| One who holds to the doctrine of signa- 
tures. See signature, 2. Sir T. Browne, 
Err., ii. 6. 7 
sign-board (sin’bord), ». A board on which 
a notice is fixed, as of one’s place of business, 


ulg. 


signet (sig’net),m. [= D. G. Sw. Dan. signet, 
ς F. signet, a signet, seal, stamp, OF. sinet, 
signet = Pr. signet = Pg. sinete = It. segnetto, 
<ML. signetum, dim. of L. signum, a sign, token: 
see sign.] 1, A seal, especially a private seal, 
used instead of signing the name, or in addition 
to it, for verification of papers or the like. The 
signet in Scotland is a seal by which royal warrants con- 
nected with the administration of justice were formerly 
authenticated. Hence the title of writers to the signet or 
clerks of the signet, a class of legal practitioners in Edin- 
burgh who formerly had important privileges, which are 
now nearly abolished. They act generally as agents or 
attorneys in conducting causes before the Court of. Ses- 
sion. In English administration the signet is one of the 
seals for the authentication of royal grants, which before 
the abolition of the signet-office in 1848 was there affixed 
to documents before passing the privy seal, but it is not 
now required. 
I had my father’s signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 49. 


2. The stamp of a signet; an impression made 
by or as if by a signet. 
‘But will my lord’s commands bear us out if we use 


violence?” ‘Tush, man! here is his signet,” answered 
Varney. Scott, Kenilworth, xli. 

Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 
Bryant, I cannot forget. 


signeted. (sig’net-ed), a. [ζ signet + -ed2.] 


x Stamped or marked with a signet. 


signet-ring (sig’net-ring), π. A seal-ring the 
seal of which is a signet, or private seal. 

signifert (sig’ni-fér), π. [< ML. signifer, the zo- 
diac, < L. signifer, sign-bearing, starry, <¢ signum, 
a mark or token, + ferre, bear, carry. | The zo- 
diac. ΓΑ common word with the old astrono- 


mers. } 
Signifer his candels sheweth brighte. 
Chaucer, Troilus, vy. 1020. 
signifiable (sig’ni-fi-a-bl), a. [< signify + -able.] 


at may be signified; capable of being repre- 
sented by signs or symbols. 

Now what is it that is directly signijiable in the world 
about us? Ma ee the separate acts and qualities of 
sensible objects, and nothing else. 

Whitney, in Encyc. Brit., X VIII. 766. 
signifiancet, π. [ME. signifiaunce, signefiance, 
< OF. signifiance: see significance.] Same as 
significance. 
A straw for alle swevenes [dreams’] signifiaunce ! 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 362. 
And thus ye may knowe whiche were gode men and 
worthy, whan ye se the signifiaunce of the voyde place. 
Merlin (BE. E. T. 8.), 1. 60. 
significance (sig-nif’i-kans), ». [< OF. signifi- 
cance, a later form, partly conformed to the 
L., of signifiance, segnifiance, senefiance (> ME. 
signifiaunce, signefiance) = Pr. signifianza, sig- 
nificansa = It. significanza, ¢ L. significantia, 
meaning, force, energy, significance, < signifi- 
can(t-)s, meaning, significant: see significant.] 
1. That which is signified; purport; covert 
sense; real or implied meaning; that which 
may be inferred in regard to any state of things 
from any cireumstance: as, the significance of a 
metaphor, of a chance remark, of a look, of be- 
havior.—2. Importance; more strictly, impor- 
tance as significative of something interesting, 
but also, frequently, importance as affecting 
considerable interests: as, the great significance 
of many small things. is 


All their endeavours, either of persuasion or force, are 
of little signijicance. Bacon, Moral Fables, v., Expl. 


The Rubicon, we know, was a very insignificant stream 
to look at; its significance lay entirely in certain invisible 
conditions. George Eliot, Middlemarch, Ixxxii. 

You never know what life means till you die: 
Even throughout life, tis death that makes life live, 
Gives it whatever the significance. 
Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 304. 
3. The character of being significant; force 
of meaning; distinct signification; expressive- 
ness.=Syn, Significance, Signification, Meaning. Mean- 
ing is the most general; it may apply to persons, but not 
the other words: as, what was his meaning? Significa- 
tion is closer than significance ; significance is especially 
the quality of signifying something, while signijication is 
generally that which is signified: as, he attached a great 
deal of significance to this fact; what is the signification 
of D. C. L.? 
significancy (sig-nif’i-kan-si), m. [As signifi- 
cance (see -cy).} Same as significance: chiefly 
in sense 3 of that word. 




















significancy 


I have been admiring the wonderful signijicancy of that 
word persecution, and what various interpretations it hath 
acquired... Swift, Letter concerning the Sacramental Test. 

significant (sig-nif’i-kant), α. and. [= OF. 
*signifiant = Sp. Pg. It. significante, < L. signifi- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of significare, show by signs, in- 
dicate, signify: see signify.) I. a. 1. Signify- 
ing something; conveying a meaning; having 
α purport; expressive; implying some charac- 
ter, and not merely denotative: as, a significant 
word or sound.—2,. Serving as a sign or indi- 
cation; having a special or covert meaning; 
suggestive; meaning: as, a significant gesture ; 
a significant look. 
To add to religious duties such rites and ceremonies as 


are significant is to institute new sacraments. 
f Hooker. (Johnson.) 
He [Drummond] lived and died, in the significant lan- 


guage of one of his countrymen, a bad Christian, but a 
good Protestant. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


3. Important ; notable; weighty; more strict- 
ly, important for what it indicates, but also, 
often, important in its consequences. 

Arsenic acid can be evaporated even to dryness in pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid without danger of significant 
volatilization. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., 66. 
Significant figures, the succession of figures in the or- 
dinary notation of a number neglecting all the ciphers 
to the left of the leftmost, and to the right of the right- 
most digit. _Thus in both 20300 and .00203 the significant 
figures are the same as in 2.08, namely 203. 

IT. η. That which is significant; a meaning, 
sign, or indication. [Rare.] 

Since you are tongue-tied and.so loath to speak, 
In dumb signijicants proclaim your thoughts, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 4. 26. 
In my glass significants there are 
Of things that may to gladness turn this weeping. 
Wordsworth, The Egyptian Maid. 
significantly (sig-nif’i-kant-li), adv. In a sig- 
nificant manner; so as to Convey meaning or 
signification; meaningly; expressively; so as 
to signify more than merely appears. 
significate (sig-nif’i-kat), n. [= It. significato, 
ς L. significatus, pp. of significare, show by 
signs, indicate: see signify.] In logic, one of 
several characters (less properly also objects) 
signified by a common term. 

**All tyrants are miserable,” ‘‘no miser is rich,” are 
universal propositions, and their subjects are, therefore, 
said to be distributed, being understood to stand, each, 
for the whole of its significates: but ‘‘some islands are 
fertile,” “all tyrants are not assassinated,” are particu- 
lar, and their subjects, consequently, not distributed, be- 
ing taken to stand for a part only of their signijficates. 

' ' ‘hately, Logic, 11. ii. § 1. 
Formal cate. See formal, 


signification (sig’ni-fi-ka’shon),n. [< ME, sig- 


nificacion, significacioun, < OF. significacion, 
signification, F. signification = Pr. significatio = 
Sp. significacion = Pg. significacdo = It. signifi- 
cazione, < L. significatio(n-), a signifying, indi- 
cation, expression, sign, token, meaning, em- 
phasis, < significare, pp. significatus, mean, sig- 
nify: see signify:] 1. The act of signifying 
or making known ; expression or indication of 
meaning in any manner. [Rare.] 

All speaking or signijication of one’s mind implies an act 
or address of one man to another. . South. 
2. Afact as signified; an established or intend- 
ed meaning; the import of anything by which 
thought is or may be communicated ; connota- 
tion, or logical comprehension; implication; 
sense: as, the signification of a word or a ges- 
ture; the significations of mathematical and 
other conventional signs. 

Words in their primary... signification stand for no- 
thing but the ideas in the mind of him that uses them. 

Locke, Human Understanding, III. ii. 2. 
91. Significance; occult meaning; a fact as in- 
ferable from a phenomenon of which it is said 
to be the signification. — 

Neuertheles, the dragon had grete signijicacion in hym- 
self, ffor it be-tokened the kynge Arthur and his power. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 393. 
4. Importance; consequence; significant im- 
port. Halliwell, . [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Therefore send after alle the gode men of the londe to 
se the bataile, for it hath grete signijficacion. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 38, 
5. In French-Canadian law, the act of giving 


notice; notification._Formal signification. See 
2. Meaning, etc. See significance. 


formal. =Syn. 3. Meaning 

significative ae a. [« F. signifi- 
catif = Sp. Pg. It. significativo, < LL. significa- 
tivus, denoting, signifying, < L. significare, pp. 
significatus, mean, signify: see signify. ] 1 
Serving as an external sign or symbol of some 
fact; having a representative signification; in- 
tentionally suggestive and almost declaratory; 
showing forth an internal meaning. 
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In the creation it was part of the office of the sun and 
moon to be signijicative ; he created them for signs as well 
as for seasons. Donne, Sermons, ii. 
2. Significant; serving as a premise from which 
some state of things may be inferred; convey- 
ing a covert meaning. 

On the night of the 8th of September, Egmont received 


another most signijicative and mysterious warning. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, IT. 122. 


significatively (sig-nif‘i-ka-tiv-li), adv. In a 


significative manner; so as to ‘represent, ex-- 


press, or convey by an external sign or indica- 
tion. 

This sentence must either be taken tropically, that 
bread may be the body of Christ significatively, or else it 
is plainly absurd and impossible. 

Abp. Ussher, Ans. to a Challenge made by a Jesuit, iii. 
significativeness (sig-nif’i-ka-tiv-nes),m. The 
quality of being significative. Westminster Rev. 
significator (sig-nif’i-ka-tor), n. [= F. signifi- 
cateur = Sp. Pg. significador = It. significatore, 
< ML. ee οσον < L. significare, signify :,see 
signify.) One who or that which signifies or 
makes known by words, signs, etc.; in astrol., 
specifically, a planet ruling a house; especially, 
the lord of the ascendant (which is the signifi- 
cator of life); the apheta. See the quotation. 

The planet-which is lord of the house which rules the 
matter inquired after is the significator of the quesited ; 
the lord of the ascendant is the general significator of the 
querent. W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 344. 

significatory (sig-nif’i-ka-to-ri), a. and ». [= 
It, significatorio, ς LL, significatorius, denoting, 
signifying,< L. significare, signify: see signify. ] 
1. a. Having signification or meaning; signifi- 
cant or significative. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

IT. ».; pl. significatories (-riz).. That which 
betokens, signifies, or represents. 

Here is a double signijicatory of the spirit,a word and a 
sign. Jer. Taylor. 

significavit (sig’ni-fi-ka’vit), n. [ς L. signifi- 
cavit, 3d pers. sing. ike ind. of significare, 
signify: see signify.} In eccles. law, a writ, now 
obsolete, issuing out of Chancery upon certifi- 
cate given by the ordinary of a man’s standing 
excommunicate by the space of forty days, for 
the keeping of him in prison till he submit him- 
self to the authority of the church: so called 
from the first word of the body of the writ. 
Wharton. 

If it be for defect of apparance, take me out a special 
signijficavit. Middleton, The Pheenix, ii. 3. 

signifier (sig’ni-fi-ér),”. One who or that which 
signifies, indicates, or makes known. 

In peace he (King Edwin of Northumberland] was pre- 
ceded by his signijier. Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 122. 

signify (sig’ni-fi), v.; pret. and pp. signified, ppr. 
signifying... [< ME. signifien, signefien, sygnyfyen, 
sinifien, ς OF. signifier, F. signifier = Pr. signi- 
jicar, signifiar = Sp. Pg. significar = It. signif 
care, < L. significare, show by signs, signify, 
mean, < signum, a sign, + facere, make: see sign 
and fact.| I, trans. 1. To be a sign or token 
of (a fact or pretended fact); represent or sug- 
gest, either naturally or conventionally; be- 
token; mean. ) 

What thing that signe suld signify. 

Holy Rood (KE. E. T. 8.) p. 89. 

Let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall. Shak., Μ. Ν. D., iii. 1. 71. 

It is a great mercy, that signifies a final and universal 
acquittance. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 654. 

The olde Greeke word [cocytus] which signijieth to keepe 
a noyse. Coryat, Crudities, I. 85. 

John the Baptist is call’d an Angel, which in Greeke sig- 
nifiesa Messenger. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

Happiness signifies a gratified state of all the faculties. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 15. 

2. To import, in the Paracelsian sense. See 
signature, 2. 

Then took he up his garland, and did shew 

What every flower, as country-people hold, 

Did signify. Beau. and Fi., Philaster, i. 2. 
3. To import relatively; have the purport or 
bearing of; matter in regard to (something ex- 
pressed or implied): as, that signifies little or 
nothing to us; it signifies much. 

Why should their (the Sadducees’] opposition pions 

6 


any thing against so full a stream running down from 
first and purest Antiquity? Stillingjleet, Sermons, ΤΙ. i. 


Pshaw !— what signifies kneeling, when you know I 
must have you? Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 
4. To make known by signs, speech, or action ; 
communicate; give notice of ; announce; de- 
clare. 

Then Paul. . . entered into the temple, to signify the 
accomplishment of the days of purification. Acts xxii. 26, 


He sent and signified it by his angel unto his servant 
John. Rev. i. 1. 


signor (sé’nyor), ”. 


sigtesite (sig’tes-it), n. 


sikt, a. 
βία (sé’kii), n. 
sike! (sik), n. 


sike 


Pray you signify 
Unto your patron I am here. 

_ B, Jonson, Volpone, iii. 2. 
5+. To exhibit as a sign or representation; 
make as a similitude. 

The picture of the greatest of them is signified in the 
Mappe. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 120. 
me To manifest, intimate, denote, imply, indicate. 

I. intrans. To have import or meaning; be 
of consequence; matter. 

Well, and pray now — not that it signijies— what might 
the gentleman say? Sheridan, The Critic, i. 1. 


Reuben Butler! he hasna in his pouch the value o’ the 
auld black coat he wears — but it disna signify. ; 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 


We ask for long life, but tis deep life, or grand moments, 
that signify. Emerson, Works and Days. 


signifying (sig’ni-fi-ing), p.a. Having expres- 
ms tomes: significant. ; [| Rare. | 


If the words be but becoming, and signifying, and the 
sense gentle, there is {nice » but where that wanteth, the 
language is thin, flagging, poor, starved. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

signinum (sig-ni’num), ».  [L., abbr. of opus 
Signinum, ‘work of Signia’; neut. of Signinus, 
of Signia, < Signia, an ancient town in Latium, 
now Segni.] See opus signinum, under opus. 

signior, π. See signor. 

signiorize, v. See seigniorize. 

signioryt, ».. See seigniory. 

signless (sin’les),a. [< sign + -less.] 1. Mak- 
ing no sign or manifestation; quiet; passive. 


[Rare. ] 
Poems.. 


Which moved me in secret, as the sap is moved 
In still March branches, signless as a stone. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 
2. Having no algebraical sign, or being essen- 
tially positive, like the modulus of an imagi- 
nary, a tensor, éte. 


Matter or mass is signiless. 
H. Farquhar, in Science, ITI. 700. 


[Also signior, signore ; 

It. signore, sir, a lord, = Sp. sefior = Pg. 
senhor = F, seigneur: see senior, seignior, sire, 
sir, sefior.| 1. An Italian lord or gentleman; 
specifically, a member of a class or body of 
ruling magistrates or senators in one of the 
old Italian republics. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 


My very noble and approved good masters. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 77. 


The legislative authority of Genoa is lodged in the great 
senate, consisting of signors.. J. Adams, Works, ΤΥ. 846. 
Hence—2,. A lord.or gentleman in general; a 
man of aristocratic rank or associations. 

I have all that’s requisite 
To the making up of a signior. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iii. 1. 
3. [eap.} An Italian title of respect or address 
for a man, contracted from Signore before a 
name, equivalent to Sefior in Spanish, Senhor 
in Portuguese, Monsieur or M. in French, Mis- 
ter or Mr. in English, Herr in German, ete. 
Signora (sé-ny0’rai), π. [< It. signora, a lady, 
fem. of signore; = Sp. sefiora = Pg. senhora: 
see signor.] An Italian title of address or re- 
spect for a woman, equivalent to Madam, Mrs. 
Signorina (sé-ny6-ré’nii),. [It.,a young lady, 
miss; dim. of signora: see Signora.] An Italian 
title of respect for a young woman, equivalent 
to Miss in English, Mademoiselle in French, ete. 
signoryt (s6’nyor-i), n. See seigniory. 
sign-painter (sin’pan’tér), π. A painter of 
signs for tradesmen, etc. 
sign-post (sin’pdst), η. A post holding a sign. 
Specifically—(a) A post having an arm from which a sign 
hangs or swings, as before a tavern. (0) A guide-post. 


He [the comic man] turned round signposts and made 
them point the wrong way,-in order to send people 
whither they did not wish to go. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 100. 
sign-symbol (sin’sim’bol), n. A symbol denot- 
ing a row or matrix of plus and minus signs. 
signum (sig’num), ”.; pl. signa (-ni) [L.,a 
mark, sign: see sign.] In Saxon law, across pre- 
fixed to a charter or deed as evidence of assent. 
[Sigteso + -ite2.] A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium, correspond- 


ing in composition to an anhydrous natrolite. 
In physical characters it is allied to the ο. τι 
occurs in granular form in elxolite-syenite in the island 
of Sigtesé in the Langesundfiord, southern Norway. 


A Middle English form of sick1. 

A kind of deer found in Japan. 
[Se. also syke, syk, < ΜΕ. sike, 
prob. not ς AS. sic, sich (Somner), a furrow, 
gutter, rivulet, but < Icel. stk, mod. δὲ, a ditch, 
trench; prob. connected with AS. sigan, E. sie, 


sike 


sig, fall, sink; see siel, sig.] 1. Asmall stream silenal (si-16’nal), a. 
ο 
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Typified by the genus 


water; a rill; a gutter.—2, A marshy bot- Silene: as, the silenal alliance. Lindley. 


tom with a small stream in it. 
North. Eng. in both uses.] 
κο, v. and π. A Middle English form of 
sight. 
sike®+, a. A Middle English form of sick!. 
sikert, sikerlyt sikernesst. Middle English 
spellings of sicker, sickerly, sickerness. 
Sikh-(ssk), . [Formerly aleo Seith, Seckh, 
Seek, Sicque, Syc, Syke, Sike; < Hind. Sikh, lit. ‘a 
disciple,’ the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah, who founded the sect.] Amem- 
ber of a politico-religious community of India, 
founded near Lahore about 1500 as a sect based 
on the principles of monotheism and human 


brotherhood. Under their hereditary theocratic chiefs 
the Sikhs were organized into a political and military 
force, and in the eighteenth century formed a confedera- 
tion of states in the Punjab, arnt a called Khalsa; 
their power was greatly developed in the veering of 
the nineteenth century by Runjeet Singh. The Punjab 
was annexed to British India in 1849, after the two Sikh 
wars of 1845-6 and 1848-9. 


Sikhism (sé’kizm), n. [< Sikh (see def.) + -ism,] 
The religious system and practices of the 
Sikhs, as taught in the Sikh Scriptures, the 
‘¢ Adi-Granth,” compiled by the immediate suc- 
ceessors of Nanak, their founder. The system 
embodies an attempt to combine the leading 
doctrines of Brahmanism and Mohammedan- 


1911. 

siklatont, ». <A variant of ciclaton. 

Sikyonian, a. Same as Sicyonian. 

sil (sil), » [= F. Sp. sil, < L. sil, a kind of 
yellowish earth.]. A kind of yellowish earth 
used as a pigment by ancient painters; yellow 

* ocher.—§il atticum, an ancient name for red ocher. 

silage (si’laj), π. [¢ silo + -age.] Feed for 
cattle prepared by treatment in a silo; ensi- 
lage. [Recent.] 

Many agriculturists . .. have not the least doubt as 

to the superiority of silage over hay. 
Nature, XXXVITI. 212, 
silage (si’laj), v. t.; pret. and pp. silaged, ppr. 
silaging. [< silage, n.]. To make silage of; 

treat ina silo, [Recent.] 

Any grass in excess of the requirements of the stock 
could be silaged. The Field, Dec. 19,1885. (Hncyc. Dict.) 

Silaus (si’la-us), ». [NL. (Bernhardi, 1800), 

L. silaus, an umbelliferous plant, said to be 
Apium graveolens.| A genus of umbelliferous 
piants, of the tribe Ammineze and subtribe 
Seselinz, closely allied to the lovage (Ligusti- 
cum), aud distinguished by its yellowish flowers 
and inconspicuous or obsolete oil-tubes. There 
are 8 species, natives of Europe and Asia.. They..are 
smooth perennials, bearing pinnately decompound leaves 
with the segments narrow and entire, and compound um- 
bels with involucels of many small bractlets, but the bracts 
of the involucre are only one or two or absent. For S, 

_ pratensis, see meadow-saxifrage, 1. 

silch, n. Same as sealgh. . [Scotch.] 

81161 (sil),v. [Formerly also syle; «ΜΕ. silen, 
sylen, < MLG. silen, LG. silen, sielen = G. sielen, 
let off water, filter, = Sw. sila, filter; with freq. 
formative -l, from the simple verb seen in AS, 
*sthan, seon, etc., let full, drip, ete.: see siel. 
Cf. silt.] I. trans. To strain, as milk; pass 
through a strainer or anything similar ; filter. 
(Old and proy. Ἐπρ.] 

Tho euwere thurgh towelle syles clene, 
His water into tho bassynges shene. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 322. 

II. intrans. 1. To flow down; drop; fall; 
sink. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

The kyng for that care coldit at his hert, 
And siket full sore with sylyng of teris. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1307. 
uP To settle down; compose or calm one’s 
self. 


Than [they] sylen to sitte vppon silke wedis, 
Hadyn wyn for to wale & wordes ynow. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 372. 
3+. To pass; go. 
Jason full iustly and Joly knightes moo, .. . 
Wonen vp wynly vppon wale horses, 
Silen to the Citie softly and faire. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1, 1166. 
4. Toboil gently; simmer. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
silet (sil), n. c= MLG. st] = G. siel, 8 drain, 
sewer; from the verb.] 1. A sieve.—2. A 
strainer or colander for liquids.—3. That which 
is sifted or strained; hence, settlings; sedi- 
ment; filth. Halliwell. 
sile? (sil), Λ. Same as sil/2, 
sile3 (sil), m A dialectal variant of soél1. 
sile+ (sil), . [Also sill; Norwegian sild.] A 
young herring. Day. [Prov. Eng.] 
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[Seotch and silence (si‘lens), . 


[< ME. silence, sylence, < 
OF. (and F.) silence = Pr. silenci, m., silencia, 
f., = Sp. Pg. silencio = It. silenzio, ¢ L. silentium, 
a being silent, silence, < silen(t-)s, silent: see 
silent.) 1. The state of being or keeping si- 
lent; forbearance or restraint of sound; absti- 
nence from speech or other noise; muteness; 
reticence: as, to listen in silence; the chairman 
rapped for silence. 

Be check’d for silence, 


But never tax’d for speech. 
hak., All’s. Well, i, 1. 76. 


At one end of the table sat Longfellow, .. . whose s- 
lence was better than many another man’s conversation, 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, viii. 
2. Absence of sound or noise; general stillness 
within the range or the power of hearing: as, 
the silence of midnight; the silence of the tomb. 
The night’s dead silence 


Will well become such sweet-complaining grievance. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 2. 85. 

A silence soon pervaded the camp, as deep as that which 
reigned in the vast forest by which it was environed, 

J. F. Cooper, Last οἱ Mohicans, i, 
3. Absence of mention: as, the silence of Scrip- 
ture (on a particular subject); oblivion; ob- 
scurity. 

Eternal silence be their doom, Milton, P. L., vi. 385. 

A few more days, and this essay will follow the Defen- 
sio Populi to the dust and silence of the upper shelf. 

Macaulay, Milton. 
4. In distilled spirits, want of flavor and odor; 
flatness; deadness. See silent spirit, under si- 
lent. [Rare.] 

The Scotch manufacturer may, if he will, employ dam- 
aged grain, potatoes, molasses refuse, and various other 
waste products to yield the silent spirit, since, owing to 
its silence, there is no possibility of detecting afterwards 
from what source it has been obtained. 

Spons’ Encyc, Manuf., 1. 229. 
5. In music, same as restl, 8.—Amyclean si- 


lence. See Amyclean.—Tower of silence, a tower, 
generally built about 25 feet high, on which the Parsees 





Tower of Silence of Parsees, near Teheran. 


expose the bodies. of their dead to be stripped of flesh by 
vultures... hese towers are usually so arranged that the 
denuded bones fall through a grating into a pit, whence 
they are removed for burial. At Bombay, the principal 
seat of the Parsees, a number of towers of silence stand 
in a garden on a high hill.=§Syn, See silent. 


silence (si‘lens), v. t.; pret. and pp. silenced, 
ppr. silencing. [< silence, n.] 1. To cause to be 
or keep silent; put or bring to silence}; restrain 
from speech or noise; stop the noise of: as, to 
silence a battery or a gun-boat. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


To silence envious tongues. 
Shak., Hen. VIILI., iii. 2. 444. 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. To restrain from speech about something; 
eause or induce to be silent on a particular 
subject or class of subjects; make silent or 
speechless, as by restraint of privilege or li- 
cense, or by unanswerable argument. 
Is it therefore 


The ambassador is silenced ? 
Shak., Hen, VIII.,i. 1. 97. 


Complaints being made against him unto the Bishop’s 
courts, he was for a while then put under the circum- 
stances of a silenced minister. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iii. 1. 
Hence—8,. To make quiescent; put at rest or 
into abeyance; stop the activity of: as, to si- 
lence one’s conscience. 

Had they duly considered the extent of infinite know- 


ledge and power, these would have silenced their scruples. 
D. Rogers. 


silent 


They have made the happy discovery that the way to 
silence religious disputes is to take no notice of them. 
Tadereen, Notes on Virginia (1797), p. 268. 


silency (si’len-si), ». [As silence (see -οψ1).] 
Same as silence. [Rare.] 


And, in love’s silency, 
Whisperd each other, Lord, what a back hath he! 
Lenton’s Innes of Court Anagrammatist (1634). (Nares.) 


Silene (si-16’né), ». [NL. (Linneeus, 1735), so 
called in allusion to the frequent sticky exuda- 
tion on its stems; < Gr, σίαλον, saliva ? (or L.Sile- 
nus?)] Agenus of dicotyledonous choripetalous 
plants, type of the family Silenacez. It is char- 
acterized by flowers usually with a ten-nerved five-toothed 
club-shaped ovoid or inflated calyx, five spreading petals 
upon erect and slender claws commonly with two small 
scales, ten stamens, and a stalked ovary with one cell, a 
free central placenta, and usually thrée styles, the capsule 
ας at the top by six or by three short valves to dis- 
charge the numerous opaque and roughened seeds. About 
250 species are recognized by recent authors. They are 
annual or perennial herbs of great variety of habit, tall 
and erect, tufted or procumbent, or partial climbers, with 
narrow entire opposite leaves, and pink, scarlet, white, or 
variously colored flowers, commonly in cymes or in one- 
sided spikes disposed in a terminal panicle. They are 
abundant in Asia north of the tropics, and in southern 
Europe and northern Africa, and there are about 13 spe- 
cies in South Africa. Besides 5or 6introduced species in 
the Atlantic border, the United States contains about 45 
species, chiefly in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific region, 
many of which are nearly or quite confined to California. 
Most of the species are known as catch-fly. Many are cul- 
tivated for their flowers, especially S. viscosa and S. 
Schafta, with S. Armeria, the sweetwilliam or Lobel's 
catch-fly, native of the south of Europe. S. Caroliniana, 
a glutinous early-flowering species, is the wild pink of the 
eastern United States (see cut‘under anthophore). (For S. 
Virginica, see fire-pink, under pink2.) Many species with 
an inflated bladdery calyx are known in general as cam- 
pion, among which S. Otites, abundant in sands of eastern 
Europe and known as Spanish campion, is used as an 
astringent. (For S. acaulis, also known in England as 
cushion-pink, see moss-campion.) S. vulyaris, the blad- 
der-campion, is a wide-spread species of Europe, central 
and northern Asia, now introduced in the Atlantic United 
States. It is also called behen and spatling-poppy 7 also, 
from the shape of its calyx, in America cowbell, in Eng- 
land knapbottle and whitebottle. S. maritima of the 
English coast has been called witches’-thimble. 


Silene (si-lé’n6-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1824), < Silene + -ex.] A tribe of dicoty- 
ledonous choripetalous plants of the family 


Silenacezx. In the system of Bentham and Hooker it 
included 11 genera, all natives of the old world except 
certain species of Dianthus and Silene. (See also Sapo- 
παγία, Lychnis, and Gypsophila.) It is equivalent to the 
subfamily Silenoidee of Engler and Prantl, who divide 
it into two tribes, the Lychnidex and Dianthee, includ- 
ing together 18 genera, the increase being chiefly due 
to the subdivision of the large comprehensive genera, 
Lychnis alone furnishing four of the additions. Mos 
of the genera are cultivated, for, their, ornamental flow- 
ers, as the pink, catch-fly, etc., which resemble salver- 
shaped flowers, as phlox, in form, but are composed of 
separate petals. 


silent (silent), a. and. [Early mod, E. also 
sylent; = It. silente, < L. silen(t-)s, ppr. of silere, 
be silent; ef. Goth. *silan, in comp. ana-silan, 
become silent: cf. seld.] I, a. 1. Not speaking, 
or making a noise with the voice; withhold- 
ing or restraining vocal sounds; mute; dumb; 
speechless: as, a silent spectator; silent watch- 
ers, vs 

O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest. not; 
and in the night season, and am not silent. Ps. xxii. 2. 

Hear me for my cause, and be silent that σα may hear. 

hak., J. C., iii. 2. 14, 
2. In a restricted use, not given to speaking; 
using few words; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, he adds, was the most eloquentand the most 
silent of men, W. Broome, 
3. Not speaking about some specified thing; 
withholding mention or statement; saying no- 
thing; uncommunicative. | 

This new-created world, whereof in hell - 
Fame is not silent. Milton, P, L., iv. 938. 

Itis very extraordinary that antient authors should be so 
silent in relation to Heliopolis. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 107. 

4, Lacking authority or ability to speak, as 

about something of personal concern; not hav- 

ing a voice; disqualified for speech: as, a si- 

lent partner in a firm (see partner); the silent 

part of creation.— 5. Not uttered or expressed 

with the voice; unmarked by utterance or de- 

monstrative speech; unspoken; unsounded: 

as, silent agony or endurance ; silent opposition ; 
a silent letter (see below). 

I wish, my liege, 
You had only in your silent judgment tried it. 
Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 171. 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxxii. 

6. Free from or unattended by noise or sound; 

marked by stillness; quiet: as, silent woods; a 

silent assembly. 
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lenus (see ἆ9θξ.).] 1. 





silent 


Like starry light, 
Which, sparckling on the silent waves, does seeme more 
bright. Spenser, ¥. Q., 11. xii. 78. 


If you find yourself approaching to the silent tomb, Sir, 
think of me. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Silent-alarm system. See vise dares telegraph, under 
fire-alarm.— Silent letter, a letter of a word which is not 
sounded or pronounced in the enunciation of the word, 
as the ὃ in doubt, the ο in victual, the d in handsome, the 
second of the two like consonants in ebb, odd, off, etc. The 
silent letter may be wholly useless, as in the above exam- 
ples, or it may serve as an accidental or conventional index 
of the sound given to some adjacent letter: thus, the ein 
bate, mete, bite, note, mute, etc., is silent, but it indicates 
that the preceding vowel is long; the ο in indict, the g 
in sign, theZ in balm, etc., serve a similar purpose. Silent 
letters are traditional, representing sounds that once ex- 
isted in the word, either in English or in the original 
tongue (as the p and 27 in psalm, pronounced in Latin 


artificially restored after having been omitted (AS, sealm, 
ME. salm, saume), or have been foisted in to suit some 
false etymology or erroneous analogy, as the 7 in could, 
the g in foreign, the p in ptarmigan, etc. The proportion 
of silent letters in the present English spelling is about 
124 per cent.—§Silent spirit, distilled spirit which is 
nearly destitute of special flavor and odor. Compare 
silence, 4.— Silent system, a system of prison discipline 
which imposes entire silence among the prisoners, even 
when assembled together.— Silent Week, Holy Week. 
Also Still Week.—The Silent Sister, an ironical name 
of Ireland.=Syn, 1 and 2, Silent, Taciturn, Dumb, Mute. 
Silent expresses the fact of not speaking, taciturn the 
habitual disposition to refrain from speaking. Dumb 
strictly implies lack of the organs of speech, or defect in 
them, or lack of the power of speaking, while mute im- 
plies some special cause: hence deaf-mute is thought by 
many a better name than deaf-and-dumb for one 
who does not speak on account of deafness; an idol is 
dumb, not mute. Under figurative extension mute, dumb, 
and silent are often used outside of the lines here indi- 
cated. In such freer use there is an advance in strength 
from silent to mute and from mute to dumb: as, silent 
from abstraction ; mute with astonishment; struck dumb 
with horror. 


II. . 1. A silent period. [Rare.] 
Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night. 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1, i. 4. 19. 
2. A short-circuit switch attached to an elec- 
tric alarm, which when closed prevents the 
alarm from acting. 

If the peg is removed, or axis turned, . . « the short 
circuit is broken, and the current passes through the 
coil. A switch of this kind attached to an alarm is called 
a silent. R. ο. Culley, Pract. Teleg., p. 179. 

silentiaryt (si-len’shi-a-ri),m. . [< LiL. silentia- 
rius, a confidential domestic servant, a privy 
councilor, < L. silentium, stillness, silence: see 
silence.| 1. One appointed to keep silence and 
order, especially in a court of justice or a pub- 
lic, assembly. 

The silentiary, to call attention, strikes one of them 
{columns] with his staff. 

Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 240. 
2. A privy councilor; one sworn not to di- 
vulge secrets of state: as, Paul the Silentiary 
(Paulus Silentiarius), an officer of Justinian’s 
eourt. ~ 

Afterwards he [the emperor] sent his rescript by Eusta- 


thius, the silentiary, again confirming it. 
Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, vi. § 16(tr. from Bassianus). 


silentious (si-len’shus), a. [= F. silencieux = 


Sp. Pg. silencioso = It. silenzioso, < LL. silentio- 
sus, perfectly still or silent, ς L. silentium, still- 
ness, silence: see silence.]| Habitually silent ; 
[Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

In a silent man- 


taciturn ; reticent. 
silently (si’lent-li), adv. 
ner; without speech or 
noise; not soundingly 
or noisily ; mutely; qui- 
etly. 

silentness (si’lent-nes), 
π. The state or con- 
dition of being silent; 
stillness; silence. 

The moonlight steeped in 


silentness 
The steady weathercock. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mari- 


[ner, Vi. 


Silenus. (si-16’nus), 7. 
[L.,< Gr. Σειληνός, Si- 


In Gr. myth., a divinity 
of. Asiatie origin, the 
foster-father of Bac- 
chus, and leader of the 
satyrs, but very fre- 
quently merely one of 
a number of kindred 
attendants in the Dio- 


nysiac thiasus. He was 
represented as α robust, 
full-bearded old man, hairy 
and with pointed ears, frequently in a state of intoxica- 
tion, often riding on an ass and carrying a cantharus or 
other wine-vessel. 
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The Silent and Sylvans and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and waves. 
Shelley, Hymn of Pan. 
2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Euenemidz. Same as Anelastes. 
Latreille.— 3. Inmammal., agenus of macaques, 
named from Macacus silenus, the wanderoo. 
sileryt (sil’g-ri), . A variant of cilery, celure. 
silesia (si-le’shii), m. [< Silesia (G. Schlesien), 
a province of Prussia and of Austria.] 1. A 
fine brown holland, originally made in Silesia 
and now produced in England: it is glazed for 
window-shades or roller-blinds. Dict. of Nee- 
dlework.— 2. A thin cotton cloth, commonly 
twilled, used for linings for women’s dresses 


x and men’s garments. 
mus, Greek ψαλμός), though often, as in this case, § 


ilesian (si-lé’shan), a. and ». [ς Silesia (see 
def.) +-an.] I. a. Pertaining to or character- 
istic of Silesia, a territory divided into the ρτου- 
inces of Austrian and Prussian Silesia, the lat- 
ter much the larger.—Silesian bole... See bole2.—Si- 
lesian wars, three wars waged by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia against Austria, in 1740-42, 1744-5, and 1756-63, 
ostensibly for the possession of Silesia. Each war termi- 
nated favorably for Prussia, and the greater part of Silesia 
was permanently acquired. In the third war, generally 
known as the Seven Years’ War, Austria, France, Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden were allied against Prussia, which re- 
ceived subsidies from Great Britain. 


II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Silesia. 
silex (si’leks), π. [= F. silex, silice = Sp. Pg. 
silice, silica = It. selce, silice, flint, ς L. silex 
(silie-), flint.]. Same as silica. 
silfbergite (silf’berg-it), n.  [< Silfberg (see 
def.) + -ite2.] In mineral., a manganesian 
mineral belonging to the amphibole or horn- 
ae group, found at Vester-Silfberg in Swe- 
en. 
silgreen (sil’grén), n. A dialectal variant of 
sengreen. 
silhouette (sil-j-et’), m. [= D. Dan. silhouet = 
Sw. G. silhuett, ς F. silhouette, a profile portrait 
in black, so called after Etienne de Silhouette, 
French minister of finance in 1759, whose rigid 
public economy, intended to avert national 
bankruptcy, caused his name to be applied to 
things cheap, especially to things made osten- 
tatiously cheap in .— 
derision of him.] 1. 
Originally, a por- 
trait in black or 
some other uniform 
tint, sometimes va- 
ried as to the hair 
or other parts by 
lighter lines or 8 
lightening of shade, 
showing the profile 
as cast by a candle 
on a sheet of paper; 
hence, any opaque 
portrait, design, or 
image in profile. sil- 
houette portraits were 


very common throughout the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, and are often cut out of black paper. 


As he entered the parlor his eye caught upon two sil- 

, » « « black profiles, with the lights done in gold 

— about as poor semblances of humanity as could be con- 
ceived. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiv. 


There was a sticking-plaster silhouette of him in the wid- 
ow’s bedroom. Thackeray, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 


2. Opaque representation or exhibition in pro- 
file; the figure made by the shadow or a shad- 
owy outline of an object; shadow. 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 


A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
En or in silhouette, shown in outline, or in uniform solid 
color only. 


In the close foreground is this framing of trees, which 
stand out in silhouette against a bright blue sky. 
Harper’s Weekly, XX XIII., Supp., p. 60. 


silhouette (sil-d-et’), v. t. [< silhouette, n.] Το 
represent or exhibit in silhouette; make or 
bring out a shaded profile or outline view of: 
used chiefly or only in the past participle. 
A flock of roosting vultures, silhouetted on the sky, lin- 
ger with half-opened, unwilling wing. 
G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, i. 
He stood silhouetted against the flaming Eastern sky 
alone. S. J. Duncan, A Social Departure, xl. 
silica (sil’i-ki), n. [NL.,< L. silex (silic-), flint: 
see silex.] Silicon dioxid (SiOg), or silicic an- 
hydrid, a white or colorless substance, nearly 
insoluble in water and in all acids except hy- 
drofluorie acid. Silica is extremely hard, and fuses 
with difficulty in the oxyhydrogen flame to a colorless 
amorphous glass. In nature, as quartz, it is universally 


distributed, and is the commonest of minerals; here be- 
long the varieties rock-crystal, amethyst, chalcedony, 


Silhouette of George Washington. 


silicated (sil’i-ka-ted), a. 


silicatization (sil-i-ka-ti-za’shon), n. 





silicify 

agate, carnelian, onyx, jasper, flint, hornstone, etc., which 
differ in degree of crystallization and in purity, and hence 
in color. Silica in the form of quartz makes the sand of the 
sea-shore, and rock-masses as quartzite and sandstone. It 
also occurs as the rare mineral tridymite, known only in 
volcanic rocks and in a few meteorites, and as the amor- 
phous opal, which is softer and more soluble than quartz 
and contains more or less water, (See quartz, tridymite, 
opal, also asmanite, cristobalite, melanophlogite.) Silica 
also forms the material of the spicules of many sponges 
and of the frustules of diatoms; deposits of the latter are 
not. uncommon under peat-swamps, and in some regions 
vast. beds have been accumulated, (See infusorial earth, 
under infusorial.) It combines with basic oxids to form 
compounds called silicates, which constitute the rocky 
crust of the globe. It occurs in solution in the waters 
of many mineral springs, and sometimes is deposited in 
enormous quantities about geyser-basins.. From the sili- 
cates taken up by plants silica is often deposited on the 
surface or in the interior of their stems. The value of 
the equisetum, or scouring-rush, is due to the silica con- 
tained in it, which sometimes amounts to 18 per cent. of 
the fresh plant. Sand is extensively used for the manu- 
facture of glass and mortar. The prominent silicates rec- 
ognized among minerals are the metasilicates, salts of meta- 
silicic acid (HgSi0g), and orthosilicates, salts of orthosilicic 
acid (H4Si04). Examples are rhodonite, or manganese 
metasilicate (MnSiO3), and willemite, or zinc orthosilicate 
(ang i0 4). There are also disilicates, polysilicates, etc., 

ut they are rarer, and their nature is less clearly under- 
stood. See glass, mortar2, and sand1. Also called silez. 
—Infusorial silica. Same as infusorial earth (which 
see, under infusorial).— Silica bandage, in surg., a ban- 
dage which is moistened with sodium silicate after having 
been applied. 


silicate (sil’i-kat), n. [< silic-ic + -atel.] A salt 


of silicic acid. Silicates formed by the union of silicic 
acid with the bases alumina, lime, magnesia, potassa, soda, 
etc., constitute by far the greater number of the minerals 
which compose the crust of the globe. Glass is a mix- 
ture of artificial silicates of alkalis and alkaline earths or 
metallic oxids (see glass).— Silicate cotton. See cotton}. 
[< silicate + -ed?.] 
Coated, mixed, combined, or impregnated with 


silica.— Silicated soap, a mixture of sodium silicate 
and hard soap. 
[< sili- 


cate + -ize + -ation.] The process of combin- 
ing with silica so as to.change to a silicate. 
Rare.} _ 

Silicea (si-lis’6-H), m. pl. [NL., < L. silex (silic-), 
flint: see silex.] 1. Silicious sponges. See 
Silicispongiz.— 2. Sponges, excepting Calcarea; 
all non-caleareous sponges. All the existing horny 
or fibrous sponges are ροή to have been derived from 
Silicea which have lost their spicules, or replaced them by 
a fibrous skeletal support. The Silicea, as a subclass of 
Spongiz, are divided by Von Lendenfeld into three orders 
— Hexactinellida, Chondrospongix, and Cornacuspongiz. 

siliceous, a. See silicious. 

cic (si-lis’ik), a. [< NL. silica + -ic.] Ofor 
perantne to silica: as, silicic ether.— Silicie 
acid, an acid obtained by decomposing a silicate soluble 
in water with hydrochloric acid, and dialyzing the liquid 
so obtained. The acid is a colloid, and is obtained in an 
γι solution, which if concentrated sets to a jelly. 
Silicic acid has not yet been obtained in the pure form, 
as it undergoes decomposition into water and silica when 
dried. There are several hypothetical silicic acids, from 
which the several classes of silicates are supposed to be 
formed. Such are orthosilicic acid (H48i04), metasilicic 
acid (HSi0s), and parasilicic acid (sid Νομό όέ 
these acids thas been isolated.—§ilicic ether, a com- 
pound of silicic acid with an alkyl, as methyl silicate 
((CH3)48i04). tal led +i Re. 
silicicalcareous (sil’i-si-kal-ka’ré-us), a. [< 
NL. silica + L. calcarius, caleareous.] Con- 
sisting of silica and calcareous matter. Also 
silicocalcareous. 


siliciceratous (sil’i-si-ser’a-tus),a. [< NL. sili- 


ca + Gr. κέρας (κερατ-), horn.] Consisting of or 
containing mixed silicious spicules and horny 
fibers: applied to a group of sponges, the Hali- 
chondriz. 

silicide (sil’i-sid), πα. [< silic-on + -idel.] A com- 
pound of silicon with a single other element 
which is relatively electropositive, or with an 
organic radical. Also siliciuret. 

siliciferous (sil-i-sif’e-rus),a. [= F. silicifére, 
€ NL. silica + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing or 
containing silica; producing silica, or united 
with a portion of silica. 

silicification (si-lis’i-fi-ka’shon),n. [= F. sili- 
cification; as silicify + -ation (see -fication).] 
Conversion into silica. 

The most conspicuous of the chemical changes wrought 

in the gravel, as evidenced by the known changes in the 
substances imbedded in it, is stlicification. 


J. D. Whitney, Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra ρηνάν 
[p. 327. 


silicify (si-lis’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. silicified, 


ppr. silicifying. [< NL. silica + facere, make, 
do (see -fy).] 1. trans. To convert into silica, 
as organic matter of any kind, especially wood. 
—Silicified wood, jasperized wood, or agatized 
wood, wood which has been changed into the agate or 
jasper varieties of quartz by a replacement of the cellular 
structure of the wood by silicious waters, sometimes con- 
taining oxids of iron and manganese. Agatized and jas- 
perized wood admitting of a fine polish, and of the richest 
red, yellow, and brown colors, occurs in immense quanti- 


silicify 


ties in California, Nevada, and Arizona. It is extensively 

used for ornamental and decorative p ses. Table-tops 

. feet in diameter have been sawed from a single sec- 
ion. 


II. intrans. To become silica; be impreg- 
nated with silica. 

silicious, siliceous (si-lish’us, -ius), a. [= F. 
siliceux, of or pertaining to flint, ς L. siliceus, 
of or pertaining to flint, ς silex (silic-), flint: 
see silex, silica.] 1. Containing or resembling 
silica, or having its general charactér.— 2. In 
2οὔ]., containing or consisting of silica or si- 
licious substance in one or another form: as, 
silicious sponges; silicious sponge-spicules; the 
silicious test or skeleton of various protozoans, 
especially radiolarians.—Silicious earth, earth 
consisting of or pha abounding in silica.—Silicious 
sin Same as opal (h).—Silicious waters, such wa- 
ters as contain silica in solution in considerable quantity, 
as many boiling springs. 

Silicispongiz (sil’i-si-spon’ji-6), m. pl.. [NL., 
CL. silex (silic-), flint, + spongia, a sponge. ] 
Silicious sponges; an order or other group of 
sponges characterized by the presence of sili- 
cious spicules: used with varying latitude by 
different writers. In the widest sense the Silicispon- 
giz include all non-caleareous sponges, whether silicious 
spicules are present or not, and are the same as Silicea, 2. 
In Sollas’s classification the term is restricted to Micro- 
mastictora having a skeleton the scleres of which are not 
calcareous, being thus the silicious sponges without the 
Myxospongiz. Also Silicospongiz. See cuts under Pori- 
Jera and ngilla. 

silicium (si-lish’i-um),”. [NL.,<L. silex (silic-), 
flint.) Same as silicon. 

siliciuret (si-lis’ii-ret), n. [ς L. silex (silic-), 
flint, + -wret.] Same as silicide, 

siliciureted, siliciuretted (si-lis’it-ret-ed), a. 
[< L. silex (silie-), flint, + -uret + -ed?.] Com- 
bined so as to form a siliciuret.—Siliciureted 
hydrogen, hydrogen silicide (SiH4), a colorless gas com- 
posed of silicon and hydrogen, which takes fire i ei 


neously when in contact with air, giving out a brilliant 
white light. 
silicle (sil’i-kl), π. [Also silicule, ς F. silicule; 
< L. silicula, a little husk 
or pod, dim. of siliqua, a ? δε 
husk, pod: see siliqua.] 
In dot., in the mustard 
family, a short silique— 
that is, a pod or seed- 
vessel the length of shill 
which does not more "Dit 
than twice, or possibly J: νο κα)”. 
thrice, surpass the spelled) $0" πλου tHe placente, 
breadth, as in the shep- the seeds, and the two valves. 
; ‘ . Of Vernal Whitlow-grass, 
herd s8-purse, Tunaria, Dratba verna, 4. Same, opened, 
candytuft ete. See si- to show the valves, the dissepi- 
, ’ ment, and the seeds. 
lique, pouch, 4, and fig. 4 
under pod. Also silicula, silicule. | 
silicoborate (511/1-κδ-06δ/τᾶθ), n. . [< silicon + 
borate.] Same as borosilicate. 
silicoborocalcite (sil’i-k6-b6-r6-kal’sit), πι. . [< 
L. silex (silic-), flint, + NL. boron + E. calcite. ] 
Same as howlite. 
silicocalcareous (sil’i-kO-kal-ka’ré-us), a. 
x Same as silicicalcareous. 
silicofluoric (sil’i-k6-fl6-or’ik), a. [< silicon + 
Swor-in + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
silicon and fluorin. 
silicofluoride (sil”i-k6-fl6’6-rid. or -rid), n. 
[< silicon + fluor + -idel.] Μο.ΒίΕς, a salt of 
xSilicofinoric acid. See silicofiuoric. 
silicon (sil’i-kon), n. [< NL. silicon, < L, silex 
(silic-), flint: see silex, silica.] Chemical symbol, 
Si; atomic weight, 28.3. A non-metallic ele- 
ment which is obtained in three allotropic forms 
—namely, amorphous, as a dull-brown powder 
soluble in alkali, which burns when ignited; 
graphitic, in crystalline leaves haying a strong 
metallic luster and lead-gray color, insoluble 
in alkali and non-combustible ; and crystalline 
in octahedral needles having a red luster, and 
hardness notably less than that of the diamond. 
Next to oxygen, silicon is the most abundant element in na- 
ture. It is found only in combination, chiefly with oxygen, 
forming silicon dioxid,or silica, which combined with bases 
makes up the larger part of the rock-crust of the globe, 
Also called silictum.—Silicon-brass, brass prepared with 
the addition of a small amount of silicon, by which its 
valuable qualities are said to be improved.— Silicon- 
bronze, bronze or copper with the addition of a small 
amount of silicon-copper, by which its valuable properties 
for certain uses, as for tele ph-wire, are said to be con- 
siderably improved. Weiller’s silicon-bronze telegraph- 
wire was found y analysis to consist of almost chemically 
ure copper, with 0.02 per cent. of silicon. The silicon- 
ronze telephone-wire of the same maker contained 1.02 
per cent. of zinc, 1,14 of tin, and 0.05 of silicon. The addi- 
tion of the silicon in the manufacture of silicon-bronze 
seems to have no other effect than that of entirely remov- 
ing the oxygen of the copper.— Silicon-iron, iron con- 
taining a large proportion of silicon (as much, in some in- 
stances, as 10 to 14 per cent.), prepared for use in improv- 
ing the quality of cast-iron, especially for foundry use, 
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which it is now believed to do by its action on the carbon 
which the iron contains, an increase of silicon changin 
combined carbon to graphitic, and vice versa. Also calle 
high-silicon iron, and, of late more generally, ferro-silicon. 
‘‘When the founder. understands its [silicon’s] use, he 
may soften and toughen, or harden and strengthen his 
iron to suit his requirements.” (Keep and Orton, Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Min. Eng. (1888-9), XVII. 253.)— Silicon 
ware, a kind of stoneware introduced about 1883 by the 
Lambeth potteries: it is colored in the body, usually a 
deep red, with applied ornaments, very slightly glazed, 
somewhat resembling Wedgwood ware in surface. 


siliconize (sil’i-kon-iz), v. t:and é.; pret. and pp. 
siliconized, ppr: siliconizing.  [ς silicon + -ize. | 
To combine, or cause to combine, with silicon. 
The presence of alkaline silicates in the furnace pro- 
motes the siliconizing of theiron. Encyce. Brit., XIII. 351. 


silicosis (sil-i-kd’sis),. [NL., < silicon + -osis.] 


silk 
stretched across between the two placente, rendering the 
Also siliqua. See 


pod two-celled in an anomalous way. } 
also cut under pod. ; ἳ δι 

— (sil’i-kwi-férm), a. [< L. siliqua, a 
husk, pod, + forma, form.] Having the form 

of a silique. >. ἑρήη | 
siliquose, siliquous (sil’i-kwos, -kwus), a. [έ 
L. siliquosus, « L. siliqua, a husk, pod: see sili- 
qua. 1. In bot., bearing siliques; having or 
orming that species of pod called a silique: 
as, siliquose plants.— 2. In-med.,; resembling or 
suggesting a silicle. Also siliculose.—giliquose 
cataract, in med., a form of cataract with absorption of 
the greater part of the lens and with calcareous impreg- 
nation of the layer of the capsule. Also called dry-shelled 
cataract, siliculose cataract, cataracta arido-siliquata,— 


Siliquose desquamation, in med., the casting off from 
the skin of dried vesicles whose fluid contents have been 


Pneumonoconiosis in which the particles are yabsorbed. 


of flint: same as chalicosis. 
Silicoskeleta (sil’i-k6-skel’e-ti), η. pl. [NL., 
l. of silicoskeleton, < L. silex”(silic-), flint, + 
Gr. σκελετύν͵, a Skeleton.] A subclass of Radio- 
laria, containing those radiolarians whose skel- 


eton, if any, is silicious. Most of these protozoans 
have the power of secreting silica to form a more or less 
elaborate network or basketwork, as figured under Radio- 
laria. The term is contrasted with Acanthometrida. 


silicoskeletal (sil’i-k6-skel’e-tal), a. [< silico- 
skeleton + -al.] Having a silicious skeleton, as 
a radiolarian; composed of silica, as a skeleton. 

Silicospongie (sil’i-k6-spon’ji-6), ». pl... [NL. ] 
Same as Silicispongiez. 

silicula (si-lik’i-la), n.; pl. silicule (-16). [NL., 
< L. silicula, a little husk or pod: see silicle.] 
In bot., same as silicle. | 

silicular (si-lik’i-lair), a. [< silicula + -ar3.] 
In bot., having the shape or appearance of a 
silicula or silicle. 

silicule (sil’i-kil), ». Same as silicle. 

siliculose (si-lik’ti-lés), a. [« NL. siliculosus, < 
L, silicula, a little husk or pod: see silicle.] 1. 
In bot., same as silicular.— 2}. Full of husks; 
consisting of husks; husky.—3. Same. as sili- 
quose, 2.—Siliculose cataract. See siliquose cataract, 
under siliquose. ; 

siliculous (si-lik’a-lus), a. Same as siliculose. 

siigtnoest. siliginous} (si-lij’i-nds, -nus), a. 

. siligo (siligin-), a white kind of wheat, + 

-ose.| Made of fine wheat. Bailey, 1727. 

siling-dish (si’ling-dish), n. Same as sile1, 2. 

siliqua (sil’i-kwi), n.; pl. silique (-kwé). [NL.,< 


1. Of Shepherd's-purse (Bur- * Li, siliqua, a husk, pod, also a very small weight: 


see silique.] 1. In bot., same as silique.-—2. A 
Roman unit of weight, yy; of a pound.—3, A 
weight of four grains, used in weighing gold and 
precious stones; a carat.—4, In anat., a forma- 


tion suggesting a husk or pod.—Siliqua olive, 
in anat., the fibers appearing on the surface to encircle 
more or less completely the inferior olive of the brain: 
their outer and inner parts are called funiculi silique. 


Siliquaria (sil-i-kwa’ri-i), n. [NL., ς L. sili- 
qua, a husk, pod: see siliqua.] In conch. : 
(a) A genus of teenioglossate holostomatous 
gastropods, belonging to the fam- 
ily Vermetid# or made type of 
the Siliquartide, having a tubular 
shell which begins as a spiral 
and ends with irregular separated 
whorls or coils, somewhat like 
the hard cases of some worms, as 
serpulas. S.anguina is a typical 
example. Bruguiéres, 1789. (b) 
[1. ο. pl. siliquariz (-6).] A spe- 
cies or an individual of this ge- 
nus. (6) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks: same as Solecurtus. Schu- 
macher, 1817. 

Siliquariide (sil’i-kwa-ri’i-dé), 
η. pl. [NL., < Siliquaria + -idz.] 
A family of teenioglossate gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus Siliquaria, having a 
tubular shell with a continuous longitudinal slit, 
which at first is spiral, 
but later grows irregular. 

The species are closely 
related to the Vermetide, 
and. by most concholo- 
2 1 
family. It is anarrowtwo- * i 
valved capsule, with two parie- Siliques. 
tal placente, from which the ο μας buldora. 
valves separate in dehiscence. yic++u. 3. Of Heliophila 
Frequently a false partition is 





Stliguaria an- 
guina, 


amily. 
silique (si-lék’), π. [< F. 
silique = Sp, silicua = Pg. 
It. siliqua, ς Li. siliqua, a 
husk, pod: see siliqua.] 
In bot., the long pod- 
like fruit of the mustard 





ists are referred. to that 
crithmtfolia, 


silk (silk), n. απᾶ α. [< ME. silk, sylk, selk, selec, 
seolk, ς AS. seole, seoloc, sioloc, sioluc (in comp.) 
(for *silc, like meole, milk, for *mile) = Ieel. 
silki = Sw. Dan. silke, silk; ef. Russ. shelkiti = 
White Russ. and Little Russ. sholk = OPruss. 
silkas, silk, = Lith. shilkai, shilkos, silk, silkas, 
silk threads, = Hung. selyem, silk, all prob. < 
Seand.; OHG. silecho, selecho, selacho, a robe 
(< Slav. 1) (ef. E. sergel, < F. serge = Pr. serga, 
sirgua = Sp. sarga = Pg. sarja = It. sargia, 
serge, silken stuff, = Ir, siric, silken, ς L. serica, 
fem.); < L. sericum, silk, pl. serica, silken gar- 
ments, silks, lit. Seric stuff, neut. of Sericus, ς 
Gr. Σηρικός, pertaining to the Seres, Seric, « Gr. 
Lypec, L. Seres, a people of eastern Asia cele- 
brated for their silks: see Seric.. The Chinese 
name for silk is szé, szti, sz’, with variants sei, s?, 
whence Corean sa, sil, sir, Mongol sereg, silk, < se 
(< Chinese szé, sei) + -reg, a suffix of Tatar lan- 
guages. The Chinese word is prob. not connected 
with the European, except that the Gr. Σῆρες may 
mean the Chinese, and be based on the Chinese 
name forsilk. For the more common Teut. word 
for ‘silk,’ see say4.] I, n. 1. Α fine soft thread 
produced chiefly by the larvee of various bom- 
bycid moths, especially of Bombyx (Sericaria) 
mori, known as silkworms, feeding on the leaves 
of the mulberry and several other trees. (See 
Bombyx and silkworm, and compare gut, 4.) Silk 
is the strongest, most lustrous, and most valuable of textile 
fibers. The thread is composed of several finer threads 
drawn by the worm from two large organs or glands con- 
taining a viscid substance, which extend, as in other co- 
coon-making caterpillars, along a great partof the body and 
terminate in two spinnerets at the mouth. With this sub- 
stance the silkworm envelops itself, forming its cocoon. 
Raw silk is produced by the operation of winding off at the 
same time several of these cocoons, after they have been 
immersed in hot water to soften the natural gum on the 
filament, on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth, 
even thread, Before itis fit for weaving it is converted 
into one of three forms, namely singles, tram, or organzine. 
Singles (a collective noun) is formed of one of the reeled 
threads, twisted in order to give it strength and firmness. 
Tram is formed of two or more threads twisted together, 
and is commonly used in weaving as the shoot or weft. (For 
organzine, see thrown silk, below.) Silk of various qualities 
cant none fully equal to the preceding) is produced by 
ifferent genera of the family Saturnividz, particularly 
the tusser-worm of India, Attacus mylitta, the yama-mai 
of Japan, Antherza yama-mai, etc., feeding on the oak 
and other plants. 


2. A similar thread or fiber spun by various 
other insects, especially some spiders; a kind 
of cobweb or gossamer. Some such webs are 
lustrous, and may be reeled like true silk. See 
Nephila, and eut under silk-spider.—3,. Cloth 
made of silk; by extension, a garment made of 


such cloth. In this sense the word has a plural, silks, 
denoting different sorts or varieties: as, black silk; white 
silk; colored silks. 


The kynge hyme selfene sette .. . 
Undyre a sylure of sylke. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3195. 
And seeing one so gay in purple silks. 
ennyson, Geraint. 
She bethought her of a faded silk. Tennyson, Geraint. 


4. Themass of long filiform styles of the female 
flower of maize: so called from their resem- 
blance in the unripe state to silk in fineness 
and softness. [U.8S.]—5. The silky down in 
the pod of the milkweed (hence also called silk- 
weed).—6. The silkiness or silky luster often 
observed in the sapphire or ruby, due to the 
inclusion of microscopic crystals between the 
crystalline layers of the gem. The silk is visi- 
ble only on what would be the pyramid faces of 
the erystals. | 

In many genuine rubies we find a silky structure (call- 
ed silk by jewellers). | Jour. Franklin Inst., CX XII. 380. 


Changeable silk. Same as shot silk.—China silk. 
See pongee.—Corah silk, See corah.—Dacca, silk, an 
embroidery-silk sold in skeins. ‘That commonly used is 
of European make, though preserving the Indian name. 
Dict. of Needlework.—Eliottine silk [named from Βίος, 
a writer on needlework], a kind of knitting-silk.—Fur- 
niture-silk, a fabric of silk or having a silk surface, used 
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x under Spiza. 


silk 


for furniture-covering and other upholstery.—Ghilan 
silk, a raw silk exported from Persia, derived from the 
province of Ghilan in northern Persia, from which the 
largest amount of the material came in the middle ages 
and down to the seventeenth century.—Glacé silk, See 
pence. πάσα silk, a soft thin silk without a twill, woven 

ike cotton, of different qualities and manufactures: 
loosely used.— Japanese silk, formerly, a fabric made 
in England, having a linen warp and a silk weft; now, a 
fabric wholly of silk and exported from Japan.+Nag- 
pore Silk, a kind of India silk, soft and thin, and usually 
n plain colors of the dyes peculiar to the far Kast.— Oiled 
silk. See oil.— Pongee silk, See pongee.—Radsimir 
silk, a rich silk fabric used for mourning garments for 
women, Dict. of Needlework.—Raw silk. See def. 1.— 
Rumchunder silk, Indian silk stuff of different quali- 
ties and styles of manufacture.—§hot silk. See shot!, 
2. α., 4.—Silk-degumming machine, a machine for 
eliminating the natural gum from the fiber of silk, by 
subjecting it to the action of warm water, and beating.— 
Silk-doubling machine, a machine for twisting toge- 
ther two or more filaments of twisted silk. Ε. Π. Kni, 
—S$ilk-sizing machine, a silk-sorting macliine.— Silk- 
softening machine, a machine in which silk is softened 
and polished after dyeing. The skeins of silk are passed 
over reciprocating bobbins.—§ilk-sorting machine, a 
machine for sorting threads of silk according to thickness, 
and winding them upon bobbins. The proper bobbin is 
presented to the thread by the action of a lever, which is 
governed by the thickness of the thread passing between 
gage-rollers.— Silk-testing machine, a device, on the 
principle of the spring-balance, for testing the strength of 
silk threads or filaments.—Sleaved silk. See sleave.— 
Spun silk, silk thread produced by spinning the short- 
fibered silk from cocoons which the insect has pierced in 
eating its way out, or waste silk of any sort which cannot 
be thrown in the usual manner: it is spun like woolen, and 
is used, either alone or with cotton or woolen, for special 
fabrics— Tabby silk, Same as tabby. 


Mr. Adolphus Hadlock carried forward the babe, envel- 
oped in a long flowing blanket of white tabby silk, lined 
with white satin, and embroidered with ribbon of the 
same color, S. Judd, Margaret, i, 14. 


Thrown silk, silk thread formed by twisting together 
two or more threads or singles, the twisting being done 
in the direction contrary to that of the singles themselves. 
The material so prepared for the loom is generally called 
organzine.— To take silk, to become or be appointed 
king’s or queen’s counsel: in allusion to the silk gown 
then assumed. See phrase silk gown, under Il.—Tus- 
ser silk. See tusser-silk.—Virginia silk, the silk-vine, 
Periploca Greca: so called from the silky tuft of the seed. 
It is cultivated and is spontaneous from Massachusetts to 
Kansas. See Periploca,— Wrapping-silk, a fine strong 
floss employed in the manufacture of artificial flies. 

II, a. 1. Made of silk; silken: as, a silk dress ; 
silk stockings. 


Whata disgrace is it tome . . . to take note how many 
pair of silk stockings thou hast, viz. these, and those that 
were thy peach-coloured ones! Shak.,2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 17. 


2. Silk-like; silky. [Rare.] 


Your inky brows, your black silk hair. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii, 5. 46. 


Silk-bark oak, the silky oak. See Grevillia.—Silk braid, 
a fine and closely worked braid of silk, made for the decora- 
tion of garments, and sometimes of furniture, by being laid 
upon the surface of the stuff in scrolls and other patterns 
and sewed down with fine silk thread.— Silk canvas, fine 
canvas Of silk, intended for such simple embroidery in the 
way of worsted-work as can be done by following the reg- 
ular meshes of the canvas, The object of the silk fabric is 
to avoid the necessity of filling in a background, as the 
canvas itself supplies it.— Silk damask, a silken textile 
with elaborate flower-patterns, formerly much used for 
fine upholstery. Compare damask, 1 (a) and Oi eae 
gown, or the silk. (a) The canonical robe of a king’s 
or ne οι counsel in England, differing from that of an 
ordinary barrister in being made of silk and not of stuff. 
Hence—(b) A king’s or queen’s counsel. 


Mr. Blowers, the eminent silk-gown. 
Dickens, Bleak House, i. 
Silk hat, a high cylindrical hat made with a body of stiff- 


ened muslin covered by a kind of silk plush, especially de- 
signed for this purpose. Silk hatsare worn for common use 


* by men, also by women as riding-hats and sometimes for 


ordinary costume.— Silk muslin, a thin and gauzy silk 
textile, either plain, or printed in small patterns in color, 
or ornamented with raised figures made in the weaving.— 
Silk paper, tissue-paper; especially, a fine quality of tis- 
sue-paper used for delicate polishing or cleaning, as for the 
glass of lenses, etc.— Silk sealskin, a fine textile made 
of tusser-silk with a long soft pile imitating sealskin-fur. 
Compare sealskin cloth, under sealskin.—§ilk serge, a 
twilled silk cloth used especially for the linings of fine 
coats. There is generally a diagonal pattern produced in 
the weaving, the stuff being of one color.—§ilk shag, a 
kind of shag made wholly or in part of silk.— Silk-spray 
embroidery, a kind of appliqué work in which the orna- 
ments applied are small sprays previously embroidered in 
filosel or floss-silk on thin stuff and cnt out for the pur- 
pose.—Silk-stockings, silken hose, They were formerly 
regarded as extravagant and reprehensible, and as worn by 
men were regarded as an indication of luxurious habits; 
hence, the silk-stocking gentry or element, the luxurious or 
wealthy class; α silk-stocking, a person of this class.— 
Silk-top palmetto. See palmetto. 


silk-bunting (silk’bun’ting), ». An American 
bunting of the genus Spiza (formerly Euspiza), 
as the black-throated S. americana, whose plu- 
mage is peculiarly close and smooth. See cut 
Coues. 


silk-cotton (silk’kot/n),. See cotton1.— gitk- 
cotton tree, a name of numerous trees of the tamily Bom- 
bacacex, whose seeds are invested with silk-cotton. Such 
are the species of the genera Bombax, Ceiba, and Ochroma; 
also of the genus Pachira of tropical America. The silk- 
cotton trees most properly so called are Bombaz Ceiba, of 


5630 


the East Indies, and Ceiba pentandra, of India and trop- gilknegsst (silk’nes), 4. 


ical America, the latter of which yields the kapok of 
commerce. 


silk-dresser (silk’dres’ér), η. One who is em- 
ployed in the preparation of silk cloth for the 
market, as in smoothing, stiffening, and fold- 
ing it. 
silken (sil’kn), a. [< ME. silken, silkin, selkin, 
seolken, < AS. seolcen, siolcen, seolocen, of silk, 
< seolc, silk: see silk.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of silk. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 25. 
2. Like silk; softorlustrous; hence, delicate; 
tender; smooth. 
Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. 
| Shak., L. L. 1, v. 2. 406. 
A brown beard, not too silken in its texture, fringed his 
chin. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iii. 
3. Dressed in silk; hence, luxurious. 


Shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields, 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil? 
Shak., K. John, v. 1. 70. 
silken (sil’kn), ο. ¢ [ς silken, a.] To make 
silky or like silk; render soft or lustrous. 


[ Rare. } 
Little care is yours, 
. . » if your sheep are of Silurian breed, 
Nightly to house them dry on fern or straw, 
Silkening their fleeces. Dyer, Fleece, i. 
silk-factory (silk’fak’t6-ri), n. A silk-mill. 
silk-figured (silk’fig’ird), α. Having the or- 
namental pattern in silk: noting a woven tex- 
tile fabric composed of silk and some other ma- 


terial: as, silk-figured terries, insect  _ which 
silk-flower (silk’flou”ér), η. 1, A Peruvian le- Spins silk. — 
guminous tree, Calliandra trinervia; so named Silktail (silk ’- 
from its silky tufts of stamens.—2. Same as tal), n. (Tr. of 
silk-tree. the name Bom- 
silk-fowl (silk’foul), n. A variety of the do- bycilla, q. V., or 
mestie hen with silky plumage of fringe-like of its RAL x 
filaments. The color is white, the legs are well fea- το) Seiden- 
thered and dark, the head is crested, and the comb is schwanz.) Abird 
double and lumpy; the face, comb, and wattles are pur- of the restrict- 
ple. The size exceeds but little that of bantams. Inthe eq genus Ampelis 


United States called silky, 


The silk-fowl breeds true, and there is reason to believe 
is a very ancient race; but when I reared a large number 
of mongrels from a silk-hen by a Spanish cock, not one ex- 
hibited even a trace of the so-called silkiness. 

' .. Darwin, Variation of Animals and Plants, xiv. 


silk-gelatin (silk’jel’a-tin), n. Same as silk- 
lue. See sericin. 
silk-gland (silk’gland), ». Any gland which 
secretes the substance of silk, as in the silk- 
worm or silk-spider; a sericterium. 
silk-glue (silk’glé6), n. Same as sericin. 
The hanks of silk are worked until the sidk-glue swells up 
and falls from the fibre. 
Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 40. 
silk-gown, 7. See silk gown, under silk, a. 
silk-grass (silk’gras), m. 1. The Adam’s-nee- 
dle or bear-grass, Yucca filamentosa: in allusion 
to its fiber, which, though inferior, has some 
economic value.—2, A name given to the istle, 
karatas, ramie (see these names), and some 
other fibers, also more or less to the, plants 
roducing them, though they are little grass- 
ike.—3. A grass, Eriocoma cuspidata, of the 
western United States, whose flowering glumes 


are densely covered with long silky hairs; ap-. 


plied also to the similar Stipa comata of the 
same region. 
silk-grower (silk’gr6’ér), π. One who pro- 
duees silk-cocoens by raising silkworms and 
Fis, | waa it or other plants on which they 
feed. 
silk-hen (silk’hen), x. 


silkiness (sil’ki-nes),. 1. The state or qual- 


ity of being like silk, as to the touch, to the, 
eye by its luster, or to the ear by its peculiar silkworm (silk’wérm), η. 


rustle. —2. Softness; effeminacy; pusillanim- 
ity. Imp Dict.—8. Smoothness to the taste. 
The claret had no silkiness. Chesterfield. 
silkman (silk’man), ».; pl. silkmen(-men). [< 
silk + man.] A dealer in silk fabrics; also, 
one employed in the manufacture of silks, or 
the, manufacturer or director of 4 silk-mill. 
He is indited to dinner . . . to Master Smooth’s the 


silleman. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 31. 
silk-mercer (silk’mér’sér), n. A dealer in silk 
fabrics. 


silk-mill (silk’mil), ». A mill or factory for 
reeling and spinning silk thread, or for manu- 
facturing silk cloth, or both. 

silk-moth (silk’méth),». 1.A bombycine moth 
whose larva is a silkworm, as Bombyx (or Seri- 
caria) mori.—2. pl. The family Bombycide. 


silk-printing (silk’prin’ting), x. 


silk-reel] (silk’rél), n. 


silk-throwster (silk’thrd’stér), n. 


silk-tree (silk’tré), n. 


silk-vine (silk’vin), ». 
silk-weaver (silk’wé’vér), n. 


silkweed (silk’wéd), n. 


silk-winder (silk’win’dér), n. 


silkworm 


Silkiness: used hu- 
morously, simulating such titles as ‘‘your high- 
ness,” to imply luxuriousness, ete. 
Sir, your silknesse 
Clearely mistakes Mecenas and his house, 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iii. 1. 


The art or 
practice of printing on smooth and thin silk 
fabrics in patterns similar to those used in cot- 
ton-printing. 

A machine in which raw 
silk is unwound from the cocoons, formed into 
a thread, and wound in a skein. It consists essen- 
tially of a vessel of water heated by a furnace(in which the 
cocoons are floated while being unwound), a series of guides 
for the filaments of silk, and a reel on which the skein is 
wound. The cocoons, stripped of the floss-silk, are thrown 
in the boiling water, and, when they have become soft, the . 
filaments of several cocoons are united, guided to the reel, 
and wound off together. Also called silk-winder. 


silk‘chag (silk’shag), πα. A young herring. 
ng. 


[ Prov. 


silk-spider (silk’spi’dér),n. Any spider which 


of the southern 

United States, 

which spins ὁο0- 

piously, and is 

also notable for 

the unusual dis- 

parity of the | 
sexes in size. φ 


spins a kind of silk; especially, Nephila plumipes 


silk-spinner 


(silk’spin’ér), η. 
One who or an 


(or Bombycilla) ; 
@ Waxwing, as 
the Bohemian or 
Carolinian; a4 
cedar-bird. See 
cut under waz- 
wing. 





silk-thrower " Silk-spider μα zoe ); upper 
. = if re, female; lower, male. ree fo 
(silk’thro’ér),n, μμ 


One who pro- 
duces or manufactures thrown silk, or organ- 
zine. 

Same as 
silk-thrower, 

An ornamental decidu- 
ous tree, Albizzia (Acacia) Julibrissin, a native 
of Abyssinia and eastern and central Asia. 
Its leaves are twice-pinnate with very numerous leaflets 
which appear as if halved ; its flowers are rather large, 


pale rose-purple, with tufts of long shining filaments 
(whence the name). Also silk-flower. 


See Periploca. 

ne whose oc- 
cupation is the weaving of silk stuffs. 

1. A common name 
for certain grass-green fresh-water alge that. 
consist of long, soft filaments resembling silk. 
See Confervacez.—2. Same as milkweed, 1. - 
1. A silk-reel. 
—2. A winding-machine for transferring raw 
silk from the hanks to bobbins in readiness for 

innin 


β : 
The female silk-fowl. οἱ Meracd (silk’wid), π. 1. The moss Polytri- 


chum commune. [Ῥτον. Eng.]—2. A shrub, 
Muntingia Calabura, See calabur-tree. 
[< ME. sylke wyrme, 
sylke worme, < AS. seole-wyrm, siolucwyrm (= 
Dan. silkeorm), < seolc, silk, + wyrm, worm: 
see silk and ο/η] 1. The larva or eater- 
illar of a bombycine moth or silk-moth which 
in the chrysalis state is inclosed in a cocoon 
of silk; especially, such a larva, as of Bombyx 
(Sericaria) mori and allied species, from which 
silk of commercial value is obtained. There 
are many species, of different genera. The ordinary 
silkworm of commerce, or mulberry-silkworm, is the 
larva of Servicaria mori. It is indigenous to China, and 
its cultivation spread through India and Persia, reach- 
ing Constantinople about A, D. 550, This larva is a large 
whitish caterpillar with an anal horn, and the moth is 
large-bodied, white in color, with small wings. The best 
races have but one annual generation, and are known 
as annuals. There are races, however, which have two 
generations (bivoltins), or three (trivoltins), or four (quad- 
rivoltins), or eight (dacys). The cocoon varies through 
shades of white, cream, green, or roseate, and also greatly 


silkworm 


in size. The principal moths of wild silkworms are the 
tusser (Attacus mylitta) of India, the yama-mai (Anthe- 
rza yama-mat) of Japan, the pernyi (A ntherza pernyt) of 
China, the ailantus or arrindy (PAtlosamia cynthia) of 
China, introduced into Europe and America, and the 
αροτορία, polyphemus, promethia, and luna of North 
America. See cuts under Bombyz and luna-silkworm, 


2t. A shopper who examines goods without 
buying. [Old trade slang.] 


The silk-worms are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; 
for, though --- never buy, they are ever talking of new 
silks, laces, and ribbons, and serve the owners in getting 
them customers. Steele, Spectator, No. 454, 


Silkworm disease, silkworm rot. See /laccidity, 
muscardine1, Micrococcus, Botrytis.— Silkworm gut, See 


4, 
(sil’ki) a andn. [< silk+ ~y1,] 1. a. 
1. Having the qualities or properties of silk, 
as smoothness and luster; sericeous. 
Underneath the silky wings 
Of smallest insects there is stirred 
A pulse of air that must be heard, 
G. P. Lathrop, Music of Growth. 
2. Same as silken. [Rare.] 
But Albion’s youth her native fleece despise; ... 
In silky folds each nervous limb disguise. 
Shenstone, Elegies, xviii. 
3. In bot., covered with long, .very slender, 
close-pressed, glistening hairs; sericeous.—4. 
Smooth to the taste. 


A very enticing mixture appropriately called silky, .. 
made of rum and madeira, 
C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 71. 


Silky monkey or silky tamarin, a South American mar- 
moset, Midas rosalia, with long, yellow, silky fur forming 
mo of mane. See marikina.—Silky oak. See ὤγε- 
vt . 
ΤΙ. η. The silk-fowl: the more usual name 
in America. 
silky-wainscot (sil’ki-wan’skot),». A British 
noctuid moth, Senta maritima. 
-wave (sil’ki-wav),n. A British geometrid 
moth, Acidalia holosericata., 
sill! (sil), n. [< ME. sille, selle, sulle, sylle, < AS. 
syl, syll, a sill, base, support (> ML. silla), = MD. 
sulle = MLG. sul, sulle, LG. sull, siille, a sill, = 
Icel. syll, mod. sylla, a'sill, = Sw. syll = Dan. 
ld, the base of a framework building; 


sill, threshold, beam (> Dan. svelle, a railroad- 
tie), = Icel. svil = Sw. dial. svill, a sill; ef. Goth. 
δι], the sole of a shoe, ga-suljan, found, L. 
solea (for *svolea 7), the sole of the foot, also a 
threshold: see solel. Hence, in comp., ground- 
sill, groundsel2,.| 1. A stone or piece of timber 
on which a structure rests; a block forming a 
basis or foundation: as, the sills of a house, of 
a bridge, of a loom; more specifically, a hori- 
zontal piece of timber of the frame of a build- 
ing, or of wood or stone at the bottom of a 
framed ease, such as that of a door or win- 
dow; in absolute use, a door-sill. See door- 
sill, ground-sill, mudsill, port-sill, window-sill. 
Trauailers, that burn in braue desire 
To see strange Countries manners and attire, 
Make haste enough, if only the First Day 
From their owne Sill they set but on their way. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


Under. this marble, or under this sii, 

Or under this turf, or e’en what they will, .. . 

Lies one who ne’er cared, and still cares not a pin, 

What they said, or may say, of the mortal within. 

Pope, Epitaph on One who would not be Buried in 
[Westminster Abbey. 

2. In fort., the inner edge of the bottom or sole 
of an embrasure. See diagram under embra- 
sure.— 3. In mining: (a) The floor of a gallery 
or passage ina mine. (b) A term used by mi- 
ners in the lead districts of the north of Eng- 
land as nearly equivalent to intruded sheet. 
Thus, the basaltic sheets intercalated in the 
mountain-limestone are called whin-sills.— 


Head sill. See head-sill.—Sill-dressing machine, a 
form of wood-planing machine used to dress the sides of 
heavy timbers. It is adjustable for stuff of different 
widths and thiaknesses.—§ill knee-iron, an L-shaped 
or rectangular iron piece used to strengthen an inner 
angle of a car-frame. 


sill? (sil), π. [Also sile; <Icel. sil, stli, stld, the 
young of herring, = Sw. sill = Dan. sild, a her- 
ring. Cf. sillock.] A young herring. Day. 
Prov. Hing: J 
113+, n. variant of sell. 
sill4 (sil), η. [Appar. a dial. var. of thill.] The 
thill or shaft of a carriage. .[Prov. Eng.] 
sillablet, ». An obsolete form of syllable. 
sillabub, ». See sillibub. 
silladar (sil’a-dir), ». [Also silledar; < Hind. 
silahdar, < Pers. silahddr, an armed man: see 
selictar, the same word derived through Turk. ] 
In India, a trooper of irregular cavalry, who 
furnishes his own arms and horse, 
Sillaginide (sil-a-jin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Sillago 
(-gin-) + -idz.] A family of acanthopterygian 


’ giller-fish (sil’ér-fish), π. 


ef. 
HG. swella, swelli, MHG. swelle, G. schwelle, a 
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fishes, typified by the genus Sillago. They have 
the body elongated; scales pectinated; lateral line 
straight ; head oblong; pre-orbital bones very largely ex- 
panded from the side in front of the eyes; preoperculum 
much longer than high, with a prominent longitudinal 
fold, incurved below, forming the inferior flattened sur- 
face of the head; dorsal fins two; anal with two small 
spines; pectorals normal; and ventrals thoracic and nor- 
mal, About a dozen species are known, confined to the 
Pacific and East Indian seas. 

[< Sillago 


sillaginoid (si-laj’i-noid), a. and η. 
(-gin-) + -oid.] i a. Of or relating to the Silla- 
ginide. 

II. n. A fish of the family Sillaginide. 

Sillago (sil’a-go),m. . [NL. (Cuvier, 1820),] A 
genus of acanthopterygian fishes, confined to 





Sillago sthama. 


the Pacific and East Indian seas, typical of the 


family Sillaginide. 
siller (sil’ér), m. and a. 
silver. | 


A Scotch form. of 


The bib, blens, or 
whiting-pout, Gadus luscus. oray Firth. ] 
ος (sil’ér-flék), η. The brill:  prob- 
ably in allusion to the light spots. [Scotch.] 
Sillery (sil’e-ri), ».. [< F. Sillery (seedef.).] 1. 
Originally, one of the sparkling wines of Cham- 
pagne produced at Sillery, a village in the de- 
artment of Marne: now a mere trade-name 
aving little signification. Compare cham- 
pagne.—2, A still white wine produced within 
a few miles of Rheims. It is the chief of the still 
wines of Champagne. To distinguish it from the spark- 
ling wines, it is commonly called Sillery sec. 


sillibaukt, x. Same as sillibouk. 

silliboukt, ». [Also sillibouke, sillybauk, εν kind 
of posset; prob. a humorous fanciful name, lit. 
‘silly (i. e. happy, jolly) belly’ (formed after the 
analogy of the synonymous merrybouk, merri- 
bowke, lit. ‘merry belly’), < silly, happy (‘jolly’), 
+ bouk, belly: see silly and bouk1, bulkl. The 
first element has been variously referred to 
swell (ef. MD. swelbuyck, ‘swell-belly,’ dropsy), 
to E. dial. sile1, strain, milk, and to {οο]. sylgr, 
a drink (< svelgja = E. swallow1).] Same as sil- 
libub. Halliwell. : 

sillibub (sil’i-bub), ». [Also sillabub, syllabub ; 
an altered form (with the second element con- 
formed to bub1, a kind of liquor?) of sillibouk, 
q. v-] A dish made by mixing wine, ale, or 
cider with eream or milk, so as to form a soft 
curd: thisissweetened, and flavored withlemon- 


juice, rose-water, etc. Whipped sillibub is made by 
thoroughly whisking or beating, and skimming or em 
ing off the froth into glasses; solid sillibub is made by 
adding gelatin and water, and boiling. 


Laict aigre, whay ; also, a sillibub or merribowke. 
Cotgrave. 
Your ale-berries, caudles, and possets each one, 
And sillabubs made at the milking-pail, 
Although they be many, beer comes not in any, 
But all are compos’d with a pot of good ale. 
Randolph, Commendation of a Pot of Good Ale. 
sillik (sil’ik), πι. See sillock. | 
sillily (5111-11), adv. [A mod. form of seelily 
(ef. silly for seely): see seelily.| In a silly man- 
ner; foolishly. 
Mons. . ... Come, come, dear Gerrard, prithee don’t be 
out of humour, and look so sillily. 
Ger. Prithee do not talk so sillily. 
Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 


He had those traits of a man of the world which all silly 
women admire, and some sensible women admire sillily. 
Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 316. 
sillimanite (sil’i-man-it),n. [Named after Ben- 
jamin Silliman, an American scientist (1779- 
1864).] A-silicate of aluminium (Al2SiO;), hay- 
ing the same composition as andalusite and 
cyanite. It occurs usually in fibrous or columnar 


masses (hence also called jibrolite), and shows perfect 
macrodiagonal cleavage. 


silliness (sil’i-nes), m. [A mod. form of seeli- 
ness (as silly for seely).] The quality of being 
silly; foolishness; senselessness; weakness of 
understanding; extreme simplicity; absurd or 
contemptible folly. 
It is silliness to live when to live is torment. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 309. 
sillite (sil’it), ». [ς Sill(berg) (see def.) + 
~ite2.| A variety of gabbro oceurring at Sill- 
berg near Berchtesgaden in Bavaria: so named 
by Giimbel. According to Tschermak, it 18 ἃ 
true gabbro. 


silly 


sillock (sil’ok), ». [Also written sillik, sellok ; 
appar. < sill2 + -ock.] A young coalfish. [Lo- 
cal, Eng. and Scotch. ] 
A large quantity of sillocks, or young saithe, were got 
to-day here with the sweep-nets. 

London Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1851. (Encye. Dict.) 
sillogismet, n. An obsolete form of syllogism. 
sillograph (sil’6-graf), ». [ς LL. sillographus 

< Gr. σιλλογράφος, < σίλλος, satire, a satirical 
poem, + γράφειν, write.] A satirist; a writer of 
satirical poems: an epithet of Timon of Phlius, 
author of three books of Σίλλοι in hexameters 
against the Greek dogmatic (non-skeptical) 
philosophers, of which a few fragments re- 
main. 
Timon of Phlius, the well-known sillograph and sceptic 
philosopher, flourished about 280 Β. 6. 
Encye. Brit., XXIII. 397. 
sillographist (si-log’ra-fist), n. [As sillograph 
+ -ist.] Same as sillograph. 
sillometer (si-lom’e-tér), . [Irreg. < F. siller, 
make headway (see single), + Gr. µέτρον, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for determining the 


speed of a ship without the aid of a log-line. 
e various forms include the indication of speed at any 
time or for any given length of time, as well as the total 


distance passed over. 

sillon (sil’on), ». [< F. sillon, OF. séillon,.a 
furrow.] In fort., a work raised in the middle 
of a ditch, to defend it when it is too wide: 
frequently called an envelop. 

sill-step (sil’step), ». On a railway box-car, 


an iron bar on the car-sill below the ladder, so 


x Shaped as to form a step for the ladder. 


silly (5111), α. απᾶ π. [A mod. form, with short- 
ened vowel, of early mod. E. seely: see seely. 
This is one of the few instances in which an 
orig. long ο (ee) has become shortened to 2. 
The same change occurs in breeches, and in 
the American pron. of been, with no change 
in spelling.] 1. a. 1. Happy; fortunate; 
blessed. Wyclif.—2t. Plain; simple; rustic ; 
rude. > 

Meantime Carinus in this silly grove 

Will spend his days with prayers and orisons 


To mighty Jove to further thine intent, 
Greene, Alphonsus, i. 


Such therefore as knew the poor and silly estate 
‘wherein they [the apostles] had lived could not but won- 

der to hear the wisdom of their speech. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 8. 


It is silly sooth, | 
And dallies with the innocence of love. 
Shak., T. Ν., ii. 4. 47. 
8. Simple-hearted; guileless; ingenuous; in- 
nocent. [Archaic. ] 
Provided that you do no outrages 


On silly women or poor passengers. 
Shak., 1, G. of V., iv. 1. 72. 


But yet he could not keep, .. . 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 
4, Weak; impotent; helpless; frail. [Obso- 
lete or provincial. ] 
After long 
In dread of death and dangerous dismay, 
With which my silly bark was tossed sore, 
I do at length descry the happy shore. 
nser, Sonnets, lxiii. 
5. Foolish, as a term of pity; deficient in un- 
derstanding; weak-minded; witless; simple. 
For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women. 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
She, silly queen, with more than love’s good will, 
F¥orbade the boy. Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 123. | 


What am I? 

The silly people take me for a saint. es 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

6. Foolish, as an epithet of contempt; char- 

acterized by weakness or folly; manifesting 

want of judgment or common sense; stupid or 

unwise: as, a silly coxcomb; a silly book; silly 
eonduct. 

This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1, 212. 

From most silly novels we can at least extract a laugh. 

George Eliot, Silly Novels. 
7. Fatuous; imbecile; mentally weak to the 
verge of idiocy. [Scotch.] 

Na, na, Davie’s no just like other folk, puir fallow; but 
he’s no sae silly as folk tak him for. Scott, Waverley, Ixiv. 
8. Weak in body; not in good health; sickly; 
weakly... [Scotch. 

To pleise baith, and eise baith, 
This silly sickly man. 

Cherrie and Slae, st. 108. (Jamieson.) 
=§Syn. 5, Dull, etc. See simple.—6, Absurd, Silly, Foolish, 
etc. Seeabsurd. : : 

II, n.; pl. sillies (-iz). A silly person: as, 
what a silly you are! ([Colloq.] 


storms, . . . 




















silly 
Some people .. . are always hoping without sense or 
reason. . . . Poor sillies, they have wind on the brain, and 
dream while they are awake, 
wurgeon, John Ploughman’s Talk, p. 101. 


sillyhow (sil’i-how),; , [Also dial. sillyhew; lit. 
‘lucky cap’ (a child born with a caul on the head 
being considered by midwives especially lucky), 
ς silly, ‘lucky,’ happy (see silly), + *how, a dial, 
form of houve.] A membrane that in some cases 
covers the head of a child when born; a caul. 
See involution, 4. [Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 
Great conceits are raised of the involution or membra- 
nous covering, commonly called the silly-how, that some- 


times is found about the heads of children upon their 
birth. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Vv. 23. 


sillytont (sil’i-ton), η. [< silly + -ton, as in sim- 
Ῥίείοπ.] Asimpleton, — 
Sillyton, forebear railing, and hear what’s said to you. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 586. 


κ 1 - : 

Silo (516), n. [= F. silo, < Sp. silo, silo, < L. 
sirus, < Gr. σιρός, σειρός, & pit to keep corn in, 
an underground granary, a pitfall.] A pit or 
chamber in the ground, or a cavity in a rock, or 
now, commonly, a tall, circular iron tank with 
a roof, for the storing of green crops for future 
use as fodder in the state called Φακό The 
material is tightly packed in the silo soon after it is gath- 
ered (sometimes with addition of a little salt), covered, and 
pressed down with heavy weights. Thus it is subjected 
to fermentation, which, if not carried too far, is beneficial 
rather than injurious. The resulting fodder is analogous 
in its nutritious quality to sauerkraut, which is the prod- 
uct of fermentation of cabbage. Similar pits or cavities 
in the ground or in rock have been used from remote 
times, in various parts of the world, for the prolonged 
preservation of grain in a dry state, through the careful 
exclusion of air and moisture. See the supplement. 

silo (1/16), ο. ¢ [< silo, n.] To preserve in a 
silo; make silage or ensilage of. 

The crop can be cut and siloed in any weather, however 
ο wet, H. Robinson, Sewage Question, p. 220. 


silometer (si-lom’e-tér),. An erroneous spell- 
ing of sillometer. 

silourt, η. A Middle English form of celure. 

Silpha (sil’fa), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1758), < Gr. 
othen, a beetle, a bookworm.] A large and 

important genus of clavicorn beetles, typical of 

the family Silphidz; the carrion-beetles. They 


have eleven-jointed clavate antenne, the first joint of 
normal length, and the head free and mobile. They 





Carrion-beetle (Si/pha tnequalts). 


@, larva; @, same, natural size; 7, g, #2, mandible, labium, and 
maxilla of larva; 7, 7; arial process and antenna of same; 2, one of 
the lateral processes,more highly magnified. 4, pupa; ¢, same, natural 
size; 7, anal process of same. 6, beetle; £, anterior tarsus of same. 
(Lines show natural sizes of a, 3, c.) 


are rather large dark-colored beetles, often with a red or 
yellow pronotum, and are’ found under stones or in dark 
places, or about carrion, upon which they feed principally, 
although not exclusively. The genus is wide-spread, but 
contains less than 100 species, of which 10 inhabit the 
United States. -S. opaca of Europe feeds to an injurious 
extent upon the leaves of the beet and mangel-wurzel. 
5. inzqualis is a North American species. 

silphal (sil’fal),.a. .[¢ Silpha.+ -al.]. Resem- 
bling, related to, or pertaining to the genus 


Nie i | 
silphid (51143), π. and a. J, ». A necropha- 
gous beetle of thefamily Silphidz; a sexton- or 
burying-beetle; a carrion-beetle; a grave-dig- 
ger. See cuts under Silpha, burying-beetle, and 
sexton-beetle.  . 
ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to the family Silphide. 
Silphidee (sil’fi-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Leach, 1817), 
< Silpha + -idz.]. A family of clavicorn bee- 
tles, having the dorsal segments of the abdo- 
men partly membranous, the ventral segments 
free, the mentum moderate or small, the palpi 
approximate at their bases, the posterior coxse 
more or less conical and prominent, and the 
eyes finely granulated, sometimes absent. These 
beetles are often of considerable size, and live mainly upon 
carrion, a few upon decaying or living vegetation. Some 
are found in the nests of ants, mice, and bees, while others 
inhabit caves. The family is of universal distribution, 
and about 500 species have been described, of which about 
100 are from America north of Mexico. Also Silpha, Sil- 
phales, Silphiadz, Silphida, Silphides, Silphina, and Sil- 


pee See cuts under Silpha, burying-beetle, and sexton- 
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silphium (sil‘fi-um),. [L.,<Gr. σίλφιον, a plant 
(see def. 1), so calledin allusion to its resinous 
juice; ef. hay-plant and Thapsia.] 1. An um- 
belliferous plant the juice of which was used 
by the ancient Greeks as a food and medicine: 
called in Latin laserpitium. (See laser, Laser- 
pitium.) It has been variously identified, as 
with Thapsia Garganica.— 2. [cap.] [NL. (Lin- 
neeus, 1752).] A genus of composite plants, of 
the tribe Helianthez and subtribe Melampo- 
diex. It is distinguished by its large flower-heads. with 
a broad involucre, sterile disk-flowers, and pistillate and 
fertile strap-shaped ray-flowers in one or two rows, pro- 
ducing compressed achenes bordered by two wings which 
are toothed or awned at the apex. About twenty-five 
species have been described. ey are all natives of 
the United States, chiefly in the Mississippi valley and 
Southern States. They are tall rough-hairy perennials, 
with a resinous juice, bearing alternate, opposite, or 
whorled leaves of various shapes, and either entire, 
toothed, or lobed. The yellow flowers are borne in long- 
stalked heads, which are solitary or loosely corymbed. 
S. terebinthinaceum, remarkable for its odor of tur- 
pentine, is the prairie-dock of the west. For S. per- 
Soliatum, see cup-plant; and for S. laciniatum, see 
rosin-weed and compass-plant, 1. 


silphologic (sil-f6-loj’ik), a. [ς silpholog-y + 
-ic.| Relating to silphology; pertaining to those 
stages of development commonly called larval. 

silphology (sil-fol’6-ji), π. [< Gr. σίλφη, a bee- 
tle, + -Aoyia, « λέγειν, speak: see -ology.} The 
science of larve, or larval forms; especially, 
the doctrine of the morphological correlations 
of larval stages, or those which immediately 
sueceed the last of the embryonic stages. Thus, 
the characteristics of prototypembryos, derived from the 
adults of a common more or less remote stock of the same 
oy age of the animal kingdom, are matters of silphology. 

ya. 

silt (silt), . [ME. silte, erroneously cilte; with 
formative -t, < silen, drain, filter, strain: see 
silel.] A deposit of mud or fine soil from run- 
ning or standing water; fine earthy sediment: 
as, a harbor choked up with silt. 

In long process of time the silt and sands shall... 
‘choke and shallow the sea. Sir T. Browne, Tracts, xii. 


Oh, that its waves were flowing over me! 
Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head! 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


silt (silt),v. [¢ silt, n.] I, trans. To choke, fill, 
or obstruct with silt or mud: commonly with up. 


Like a skilful engineer, who pate Pie how he could, 
fifty years earlier, have effectually preserved an important 
harbour which is now irrecoverably silted up. 

Whately, Annotations on Bacon’s Essays (ed. 1887), p. 228. 


II,.intrans. 1. To percolate through οτου- 
ices; ooze, as water carrying fine sediment.— 
2. To become obstructed or choked with silt or 
sediment: with up. 


During the dry months the Hugli silts up. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 45. 
silt-grass (silt’gras), π. See Paspalum. 
silty (sil’ti), a. [< silt + -yl.] Consisting of or 
resembling silt; full of silt. 
silure1}, . A Middle English form of celure. 
silure? (si-lir’), πι [< F. silure = Sp. siluro, < 
L. silurus, < Gr. σίλουρος, a river-fish, prob. the 
sheat; formerly derived ¢ σείειν, shake, + οὐρά, 
a tail; but the element σιλ- cannot be brought 
from oeiew.] <A siluroid: fish; specifically, the 
sheat-fish. See cut under Siluride. 
Silurian (si-la’ri-an), a. and n. [ς L. Silures 
Gr. LAbpec), the Silures (see def. I., 1), + -ian.] 
. a 1. Of or belonging to the Silures, a people 
of ancient Britain, or their country.—2, In 
geol., of or pertaining to the Silurian. See II. 
II, η. A name given by Murchison, in 1835, 
to a series of rocks the order of succession of 
which was first worked out by him in that part 
of England and Wales which was formerly in- 
habited by the Silures. The various groups of fossi- 
liferous rocks included in the Silurian had, previous to 
Murchison’s labors, been classed together as one assem- 
blage, and called by the Germans grawwacke, sometimes 
Anglicized into graywacke (which see), also the T'rans- 
ition series or Transition limestone... In England and Ger- 
many these lower rocks have been greatly disturbed and 
metamorphosed, and have also been frequently invaded 
by eruptive masses; hence it was not until after consid- 
erable progress had been made toward a knowledge of 
the sequence of the higher fossiliferous groups that the 
lower (now designated as Silurian and Devonian) began to 
be studied with success, Almost contemporaneously with 
the working out of the order of succession of these lower 
rocks by Murchison in Great Britain, groups of strata of 
the same geological age, but lying for the most part in al- 
most entirely undisturbed position, began to be investi- 
gated on and near the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
especially in New York, by the Geological Survey of that 
State, and a little later in Bohemia by Joachim Barrande. 
Murchison, de, and James Hall, paleontologist of 
New York, all agreed as to the adoption of the name 
Silurian, and in regard to the essential unity of the series 
or system thus designated. The Silurian is the lowest 
of the four great subdivisions of the Paleozoic, namely, 


siluridan (si-lu’ri-dan), a. and n. 


siluroid (si-li’roid), a. and n., 


siluroid 


Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian. When 
undisturbed and unmetamorphosed, the Silurian is, usu- 
ally found to be replete. with the remains of organic 
forms, virtually all of which are marine. ‘The Silurian is 
divided into an Upper and a Lower Silurian, and each of 
these again is subdivided into groups and subgroups 
varying in nomenclature in various countries. e line 
between the Upper and Lower Silurian is now drawn in 
Great Britain at the top of the Caradoc or Bala group; in 
New York, at the top of the Lorraine shales. The scanty 
evidence of vertebrates and of land-plants, and the paucity 
of plant-life in general, are the most striking negative 
features of Silurian life. The most prominent forms of 
the animal kingdom were the graptolites, trilobites, eu- 
rypterids, cephalopods, and brachiopods, and of these the 
first-mentioned are the most characteristic of-all, since 
they range through nearly the whole Silurian, and disap- 
pear in the Devonian; while the trilobites, which begin 
at the same time with the graptolites, continue through 
the Devonian, and end only with the Carboniferous. As 
the line between the Silurian and Devonian is commonly 
drawn in England—namely, so as to include in the 
former the Ludlow group—the first vertebrates, in the 
form of a low type of fishes, appear near the top of the 
Upper Silurian; traces of land-animals (scorpions) have 
also been found in the Upper Silurian of Sweden and 
Scotland ; and in France, in the Lower (?) Silurian, traces 
of insect life. A scorpion has also been found in the 
United States, at Waterville, New York, in the Water- 
lime beds. at the top of the Upper Silurian. Mr. Whit- 
field, MY whom the specimen was described, inclines to 
the opinion that the species, for which he instituted a 
new genus (Proscorpius), was aquatic and not air-breath- 
ing, and that it forms a link between the true aquatic 
forms like Eurypterus and’ Pterygotus and the true air- 
breathing scorpions of subsequent periods. He intimates 
that the same is likely to be true of the Swedish and Scot 
tish Silurian scorpions. The traces of land-plants in the 
Silurian are rare, andfor the most part of doubtful identi- 
fication. Ας, on the other hand, are of somewhat 
frequent occurrence. The line between Silurian and De- 
vonian in the United States is drawn at the top of the 
Manlius limestone or the base of the Helderbergian, and 
below this horizon a placoderm fish has been discovered 
in the Salina beds of Pennsylvania, Palwaspis americana 
(Claypole). All evidence of land-plants, however, is still 
very dubious. The Silurian rocks are widely spread over 
the globe, with everywhere essentially similar. types of 
animal life. This part of the series is of importance in 
the United States, especially in the northeastern Atlantic 
States and in parts of the Mississippi valley. 


Siluric (si-la’rik),a. [< L. Silwres (see Silurian) 
+ -ic.] Same as Silurian. [Rare.] 

silurid (si-lu’rid), a. andn. Same as siluroid. 

Siluride (si-li’ri-dé), m. pl. [NL., < Silurus + 
-idz.| A very large family of physostomous 
fishes, of the order Nematognath, represented 
by such forms as the sheat-fish of Europe and 


the catfishes or cats of America. It was the same 
as Silwroides of Cuvier. By Cope its name was used for 
Nematognathi with the anterior vertebra regularly mod- 
ified, the inferior pharyngeal bones separate, and an oper- 
culum developed. It thus contrasted with the Aspre- 
dinidz and Hypophthalmide, and included all the Nema- 
tognathi except those belonging to the two families named. 
By Gill the family was restricted to those Nematognathi 
which have the anterior vertebre regularly modified ; the 
lower pharyngeal bones separate; the operculum devel- 
oped ; a dorsal fin, in connection with the abdominal por- 
tion of the vertebral column, rather short, and preceded 
by the spine; the pectoral fins armed with well-developed 
spines having a complex articulation with the shoulder- 
girdle; and the body naked, or with plates only along the 
lateralline. The lower jaw has no reflected lip, and there 
are usually from four to eight: pairs of barbels, maxillary 
barbels being always developed. Species of the family 
thus limited are very numerous, several hundred having 
been described, and referred to many gonetts Most of 
them inhabit fresh water, especially of tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, but many are also found in tropical 
seas. In Europe, one, the sheat-fish, Silurus glanis, oc- 





Sheat-fish (91219149 giants). 


curs in the central and eastern regions of the continent; 
while a second, more southerly, and supposed to be the 
glanis of the ancients, has lately (1890) been distinguished 
as Silurus (Parasilurus) aristotelis. In North America the 
family is represented by a number of species belonging to 
ditferent subfamilies, which are generally known under 
the name of catjishes. The leading genera of North Amer- 
ica are Noturus, stone-cats8 ; Amiurus, ordinary cats, pouts, 
bullheads, etc.; IJctalurus, channel-cats; Tachysurus, 
sea-cats; and Felichthys, gaff-topsails. See also cuts 
under catjish, gaff-topsail, pout, and stone-cat. 


[< silurid + 

-an.| J, a. Of or having characteristics of the 

Siluride ; siluroid. ς 
II, . A silure or siluroid. 


silurine (si-lii’rin), a. and. [< Silurus + -inel.]} 


I, a. Of or pertaining to the Siluride. 
II, ». A catfish of the family Siluride. 
[ς Silurus + 


-oid.] JI, a. Pertaining to the Siluridz, or hay- 


siluroid 


Sp de characters; being or resembling a cat- 
fish or sheat-fish; siluridan. 
ΤΙ. απ. A silure. 
Siluroidei (sil-a-roi’dé6-i), n. pl. [NL.: see si- 
luroid.| An order of fishes, conterminous with 


Nematognathi. 

Silurus (si-li’rus),». [NL.,< L. silurus, ς Gr. 
σίλουρος, a kind of river-fish: see silure?.]' 1. A 
Linnean genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Siluride, formerly corresponding to that family, 
now restricted to the European sheat-fish, 8. 
glanis, and a few closely related species of 
Asia. See eut under Siluride.—2. [l.c.] A 
fish of this genus: as, the sly silurus. 

silva, silvan, ete. See sylva, ete. 

Silvanus (sil-va’nug), nm. [., < silva, a wood, 

a forest: see sylva.] 1. A Roman rural deity. 
He is usually a ste peers with a 
sickle in his right hand and a bough 
in his left, and is described-as the 
protector of herds from wolves and 
of trees from lightning, and a patron 
of agriculture in general, and as the 
defender of boundaries. 
2. [NL. (Latreille, 1807).] 
A genus of clavicorn bee- 
tles, of the family Cucujide, 
consisting of small, slender 
species with five-jointed tarsi 
in both sexes, the fourth joint 
very small, and antennal joints 
from nine to eleven, abruptly 
enlarged. It contains about 25 
species, several of which are cosmo- 
politan. They live under the bark 
of trees or in stored food-products. S. swrinamensis is 
found all over the world, feeding on many kinds of drugs, 
all stored farinaceous products, etc. 

silvate, x. See sylvate. 

silver (sil’vér), π. and a. [Also dial.» (Se.) 

xsiller ; < ME. silver, silvere, selver, sulver, seolver, 
< AS. seolfor, seolfer, siolfor, seolofor (seolfr-), 
Mercian. sylfur (for *silfor, like seole for *silc), 
silver, money, = OS. silubhar, silufar = OF ries. 
selover, selver, selvir, silver = MD. silver, D. zil- 
ver = MLG., silver, sulver, LG. silver, silver, sul- 
ver = OHG, silabar, silbar, ΜΗα. G. silber, 
silver, money, = Icel. silfr = Sw. silfver = Dan. 
solv = Goth. silubr, silver, = OBulg. sirebro, 
Bulg. srebro, strebro = Serv. srebro = Bohem. 
strzhibro = Pol. srebro = Russ. serebro = Lith. 
sidabras = Lett. sidrabs, sudrabs, silver, = Finn. 
silbba (< G.); ulterior origin unknown; appar. 
not an Indo-Eur. word (the Slav. forms are prob. 

from the Teut.). An Indo-Eur. name, not 
found in Teut., appears in Ir. Gael. airgiod, 
L. argentum, Gr. ἄργυρος, Skt. rajata, silver, a 
name tao to its brightness or whiteness: 
see argent. Some attempt to connect silver 
with L. sulfur, sulphur (see Tiare others 
with Gr. σίδηρος, iron.) I, x. 1. Chemical sym- 
bol, Ag; atomic weight, 107.88. A metal of a 
white color, having a specific gravity of 10.42 
to 10.57 (according as it is cast, rolled, or ham- 
mered), harder than gold, and softer than cop- 
per, having a tenacity about equal to that of 
copper, and melting at a temperature a little 
lower than that metal. Its whiteness is remarkable, 
that of tin alone among the common metals nearly a 
proaching it; among the rare metals, iridium and lith- 
ium are equal to silver in color and luster. Silver crys- 
tallizes in the regular (isometric) system; but, although 
native silver is of frequent occurrence, distinct crystals 
are very rare. Arborescent and filiform shapes are most 
common, but very large solid masses have been found. 
Silver occurs in a great variety of ores, being mineralized 
by sulphur, antimony, and arsenic, as well as by chlorin, 
iodine, and bromine. These ores are widely distributed 
over the world. Silver is very commonly associated with 
lead ; and the common ore of the latter metal, galena, al- 
ways contains some silver, and generally enough to make 
its se tion remunerative. Silver has also been de- 
tec in the water of the ocean. The principal silver- 
ο σας regions are the Andes and Cordilleras. From 
eru and Bolivia came an immense supply of this metal 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mexico 
has been a large producer of silver since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The mines of the Comstock lode 
at Virginia City, in Nevada, produced about $320,000,000 
worth of bullion from 1860 to1890, about five twelfths of the 
value of which was silver. This metal has always been 
accounted ‘‘precious,” and has been used for ornament 
and as a measure of value from the earliest times of which 
there is any historical record. Its most marked point of 
inferiority to gold, apart from color, is its liability to tar- 
nish when exposed to sulphurous emanations or brought 
into contact with anything containingsulphur. Silveristoo 
soft to be used in the unalloyed condition, The ratio of sil- 
ver to copper in the silver coinage of England is 924 to 74 (or 
123 to 1); in that of France and the United States, 9 to1; and 
in that of Prussia, 3 to 1. The world’s production of silver 
has increased from 63,267,187 fine ounces (commercial value 
$82,120,800) in 1873 to 211,215,633 fine ounces (commercial 
value $108,776,048) in 1909, In the United States the pro- 
duction increased from 27,630,400 fine ounces in 1873 to 
57,647,000 fine ounces in 1900, In 1909 it was 54,721,500 fine 
ounces (value $28,455,200). From the foundation of the 
government until 1873, when the free coinage of silver was 
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stopped (see coinage ratio, dollar), about $8,000,000 were 
coined. nder the silver-purchase acts of 1878 and 1890 
over $400,000,000 were coined. (See silver certificate, be- 
low.) The total amount of silver purchased by the gov- 
ernment from Feb. 12, 1873, to Nov. 1, 1893 (when the pur- 
chase act of 1890 was repealed), was 496,984,889 ounces, at 
a cost of $508,933,975. Political agitation for the resump- 
tion of the free coinage of silver at the existing ratio (about 
16 to 1) has been carried on vigorously in the West and 
South since about 1878; and in 1896 the Democratic party 
made this the chief plank in its platform, and was de- 
feated on this issue. ] 
2. Silver coin; hence, money in general. 
a thi excecutours wel bisett the silwer that thow hem 
euest ; 
And that was wonne with wronge with wikked men he 
despended. Piers Plowman (B), Υ. 266. 


3. Silverware; tableware of silver; plate; a 
silver vessel or utensil.—4. In photog., a salt 
of silver, as the nitrate, bromide, or chlorid, 
which three salts are of fundamental impor- 
tance as photographie sensitizing agents.— 5. 
Something resembling silver; something hav- 
ing a luster like silver. 


Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In slumber clos’d her silver streaming eyes. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 464. 


Aluminium silver. See aluminium.—Antimonial sil- 
ver, Same as dyscrasite.—Bismuth silver. Same as 
argentobismutite.— Black silver, brittle silver ore. 
Same as stephanite.— Bromic silver. Same as bromyrite. 
—Clerk of the king’s silver. See clerk.—Cloth of 
Silver. See cloth.—Fulminating silver, a very ex- 
plosive powder formed by heating an aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate with strong nitric acid and alcohol.— 
German silver, a white alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, 
used as a cheap substitute for silver, and as a superior 
article for plated ware, being covered with silver by 
plating as is the cheaper Britannia metal. The rela- 
tive proportions of the metals in the alloy called Ger- 
man silver vary considerably, according to the desire of 
the manufacturer to produce a cheaper or more expen- 
sive article.. The commonest kind contains about eight 
pexte of copper, two of nickel, and three to five of zinc. A 
ner kind of alloy is obtained by adding more nickel; the 
metal is then less liable to tarnish, and the resemblance 
to silver in color and luster is more striking. Nickelisa 
much more expensive metal than.copper, and very much 
more so than zine. See nickel.—King’s silver. (a) Aname 
given to silver used in England from about 1700 to 1720 
for plate of an unusually high standard : apparently intro- 
duced by workmen from the continent, and abandoned 
because not sufficiently hard and durable. Compare ster- 
ling. (0) In old Eng.,law, a payment made to the king for 
liberty to abandon or compromise the judicial proceedin 
for the conveyance of property called a fine. * Also calle 
postfine. See finel, 3, and.compare primer fine (under 
primer).—Mock silver, a white alloy allied to speculum- 
metal and Britannia metal; pewter. Itiscompounded of 
copper, tin, nickel, zinc, lead, and other metals.— Mosaic 
silver, 2 compound made of bismuth and tin melted to- 
gether, with the addition of quicksilver, used as a silver 
color. - Thomas, Med. Dict.— Nitrate of silver. Seeni- 
trate.— Old silver, in silversmiths’ work, silver to which 
an appearance of age has been imparted by applying a 
mixture of graphite and some fatty matter and cleaning 
off with blotting-paper.— Oxidized silver. See oxidize, 
—Redorrubysilver, Same as proustiteand pyrargyrite. 
—Shoe of silver, See shoel.—To think one’s penn 
silver, See penny.— Vitreous silver, argentite or sil- 


ver-glance. 

II. a. 1. Made of silver; silvern:. as, a silver 
cup; silver coin or money.—2. Pertaining or 
relating to silver; concerned with silver; pro- 
ducing silver: as, silver legislation; a (Gon- 
gressional) silver bill; the silver men; the 
silver States.—3, Resembling silver; having 
some of the characteristics of silver; silvery. 
@) White like silver; of a shining white hue: as, silver 
willow (so called in allusion to the silvery leaves); sil- 


ver dew (referring to the appearance of dew in the early 
morning), (6) Having a pale luster or a soft splendor, 


Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kings? 
Shelley, Queen Mab, iii. 


(c) Bright; lustrous; shining; glittering. 


Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 9. 48. 


(d) Having a soft and clear tone, like that fancifully or po- 
ον attributed ‘to a silver bell, or a bar of silver when 
struck. 
When griping grief the heart doth wound, . . . 
Then music with her silver sound — 
Why ‘‘siiver sound?” Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 180, 


(e) Soft; gentle; quiet; peaceful. 


His lord in silver slumber lay. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI., vii. 19, 


Bland Silver Bill, See di/3.—S§Silver a See ages in 
mythology and history (a), under age.— Silver bronze, a 
kind of bronze-powder used in printing and in other ways 
to produce a silver color.—Silver certificate. . See gold 
and silver certificates, under certificate.—Silver chick- 
weed. See Paronychial, 2.—Silver cochineal. See 
cochineal, 1.—Silver chub. Same as fall-jish.— Silver 
daric, See daric.—§ilver fir, a coniferous tree belong- 
ing to the genus Abies ; specifically, A. Picea, so called 
from the two silvery lines on the under side of the 
leaves. Itisa native of the mountains of centraland south- 
ern Europe, planted elsewhere. It grows from 80 to 120 or 
even 200 feet high, Its timber is soft, tough, and elastic, of 
a creamy-white color, useful for many building and cabi- 
net purposes, for making the sounding-boards of musical 


silver-barred 


instruments, toys, etc. It yields resin, tar, and the Stras- 
burg turpentine. ‘This is the ‘‘noble fir” (edler Tannen- 
baum) of theGermans. The silver fir of the Alleghany re- 
gon, etc., is A. balsamea, mostly called balsam or balm-of- 

lead fir, It is a moderate-sized tree, its twigs sought for 
scented cushions, its bark secreting Canada balsam (see 
balsam), also the source of spruce-gum. Pacific North 
America presents several noble silver firs, as A. grandis 
the white fir of Oregon bottom-lands, and A. nobilis and 
A, magnifica, the red firs of the mountains of Oregon and 
California, all trees between 200 and 300 feet in height.— 
Silver fox, the common red fox, Vulpes fulvus, in a mela- 
nistic variation, in which the pelage is black or blackish, 
overlaid with hoary or silver-gray ends of the longer hairs. 
It is an extreme case of the range of variation from the 
normal color, of which the cross-fox is one stage. It oc- 
curs in the red foxes of both America and Europe, espe- 
cially in high latitudes, and constitutes the Canis or 
Vulpes argentatus or argenteus of various authors. The 
silver fox has sometimes been defined wrongly as a vari- 
ety of the gray fox of the United States (Urocyon cinereo- 
argentatus), perhaps by some Ar eg ayy of Schre- 
ber’s (1778) specific name, just cited ; but this is a distinct 
species of a different genus, and one in which the silver- 
black variation is not known to occur. Compare cut un- 
der cross-fox. 


While the Cross and Black and Silver Foxes are usually 
considered as different varieties, they are not such in the 
classificatory sense of that term, ey more than are the 
red, black, or white wolves, the black marmots, squirrels, 
etc. The proof of this is in the fact that one or both of 
the “varieties” occur in the same litter of whelps from 
normally colored parents. They have no special distribu- 
tion, although, on the whole, both kinds are rather north- 
erly than otherwise, the Silver Fox especially so, 
Coues and Yarrow, Wheeler's Expl. West of the 100th Me- 

{ridian, V. 53. 

Silver gar. See garl.— Silver glass. See glass.—Sil- 
ver grebe, a misnomer of the red-throated diver or loon, 
Colymbus (or Urinator) septentrionalis.—Silver hake, 
heather, lace. See the nouns.—Silver ink. See gold 
ink, under ink1.— Silver longe, the namaycush, or great 
lake-trout. See cut under dake-trout.—Silver luster. 
Same as platinum luster (which see, under luster2).—§il- 
ver maple, See maple1.—Silver moth, See silver-moth, 
2.—Silver perch, pheasant, pine, το pomfret, 
poplar, See the nouns.—S§ilver point, a point or pen- 
cil of silver (somewhat like the ‘‘ever-pointed” pencil), 
formerly much used by artists for making studies and 
sketches on a prepared paper; also, the process of mak- 
ing such sketches. ς 

The beautiful head in silver-point which appeared in 
“The Graphic Arts” . . . wasexecuted expressly for that 
work, in deference to the example of the old masters who 
used silver-point somuch. The Portfolio, No. 234, p. 101. 
Silver powder, a powder made of melted tin and bismuth 
combined with mercury: used in japanning.—Silver 
rain, in pyrotechny, a composition used in rockets and 

mbs. It is made in small cubes, which are set free in 
the air, and in burning emit a white light as they fall,— 
Silver sand, a fine sharp sand of a silvery appearance, 
used for grinding Binderaphie stones, etc.—Silver side, 
the choicer part of a round of beef. 

Lift up the lid and stick the fork into the beef — such 
a beautiful bit of beef, too: silverside —lovely! 

Besant and Rice, This Son of Vulcan, i. 6. 


Silver string, wedding, etc. See the nouns.—Silver- 
to palette, See palmetto.—Silver trout. See trout. 
—Silver wattle, an Australian species of acacia, Acacia 
dealbata.— Silver whiting, the surf-whiting. See whit- 
ing.— The silver doors or gates. See the royal doors, 
under door.— The Silver State, Nevada. 


silver (sil’vér), v. [< ME. sylveren (= D. ver- 
zilveren = MHG. silbern, G. ver-silbern = Sw. 
for-silfra = Dan. for-sdlve, plate);' from the 
noun.] 1. trans. 1. To cover the surface of 
with a coat of silver; silver-plate: as, to silver 
a dial-plate. | 
. Ona tribunal silver’d, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned. 
Shak., A, and Cy 11, 6. 3. 
2. To cover with anything resembling silver 
in color and luster; specifically, to coat. with 
tin-foil and quicksilver, as a looking-glass. 

The horizon-glass [of the sextant] is divided into two 
— of which the lower one is silvered, the upper half 

eing transparent. Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 93. 
8. To adorn with mild or silver-like luster; give 
a silvery sheen to. 

The loveliest moon that ever silver’d o’er 
A shellfor Neptune’s goblet. Keats, Endymion, i. 
The moonlight silvered the distant hills, and lay, white 
almost as snow, on the frosty roofs of the village. 
Longfellow, Kavanagh, vi. 
4, To make hoary; tinge with gray. 
It [his beard] was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver’d. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 242. 
His head was silver’d o’er with age. 
Gay, Shepherd and Philosopher. 
Silvered glass. See glass. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To assume the appearance of 
silver in color; become of a silvery whiteness. 
[Rare. } 

All the eastern sky began to silver and shine. 

1, Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 409. 
silverback (sil’vér-bak), ». The knot or 
canute, a sandpiper. See cut under Tringa. 
(Ipswich, Massachusetts. ] | κ 
silver-barred (sil’vér-bird), ᾱ. ΄ Barred with 
Silvery color.—Silver-barred moth, Bankia argen- 




















silver-barred 
tula, a British species.— Silver-barred sable, a British 
ingulalis 


apes moth, Ennychia ci 7 

ver-bass (sil’vér-bas), π. The mooneye, or 
toothed herring, Hiodon tergisus. See cut un- 
der mooneye. [Loeal, U.8.] 

silver-bath (sil’vér-bath), η. 1. In photog., a 
solution of silver nitrate, used especially for 
sensitizing collodion plates or paper for print- 
al A dish or tray for the use of such a 
solution. That. for plates is usually a flat; deep glass 
vessel inclosed and supported nearly upright in a wooden 


box. The plate is immersed and removed by means of a 
skeleton ‘‘dipper.” 


silver-beater (sil’vér-bé’tér), m. One who pre- 
ares silver-foil by beating. Compare gold- 
eater. 
silverbell (sil’ vér-bel), η. A name common to 
the shrubs or small trees of the genus Halesia, 
family Styracacez ; the snowdrop-tree. See 
Halesia. | 
silvertell-tree (sil’vér-bel-tré), n. 
silverbell. 
silverberry (sil’vér-ber’i), 1. A shrub, Elzag- 
nus argentea, found from Minnesota westward. 
It grows six or eight feet high, spreads by stolons, has the 
leaves silvery-scurfy and somewhat rusty beneath, and 
bears fragrant flowers which are silvery without and pale- 
ellow within, and silvery edible berries which are said to 
é a principal food of the prairie-chicken in the North- 


west, 
silverbill (sil’vér-bil), nm. One of sundry In- 
dian and African birds of the genus Munia; a 
waxbill, as the Java sparrow. P. L. Sclater. 
silver-black (sil’ vér-b mg a. Silvery-black; 
oary 


Same. as 


black silvered over with -white: as, the 
silver-black fox. See silver fox, under silver. 

silver-boom (sil’vér-bém), ». [D. zilverboom.] 
Same as silver-tree, 1. 

silver-bracts (sil’vér-brakts), ». A whitened 
succulent crassulaceous plant, Mcheveria brac- 
teosa, from Brazil. It is of ornamental use, 
chiefly in geometrical beds. 

silver-bush (sil’vér-bush),. An elegant legu- 
minous shrub, Anthyllis Barba-Jovis, of south- 
ern Europe. It has yellow flowers and silvery 
pinnate leaves, suggesting this name and that 
of Jupiter’s-beard. — 

silver-buskined (sil’vér-bus’kind), a. Having 
buskins adorned with silver. 

Fair silver-buskin’d nymphs. Milton, Arcades, 1. 33. 

silverchain (sil’ vér-chan), n. Theeommon lo- 
cust-tree, Robinia Pseudacacia: imitated from 
goldenchain, a name of the laburnum.. Britien 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. 

silver-cloud (sil’vér-kloud), ». A British moth, 
Xylomiges conspicillaris. 

silver-duckwing (sil’vér-duk’wing), α. Not- 
ing a beautiful variety of the exhibition game- 
fowl. ‘The cock has silyery-white neck and back, a wing 
showing the so-called duckwing marking, with silvery 
bow, metallic-blue bar, and white bay on secondaries, 
black breast, under parts, and tail. The hen is of a deli- 
cately penciled ashen gray, with darker tail, black-striped 
silver hackles, and salmon breast. The legs are dark and 
the eyesred.. The gellar, or golden-duckwing fowl] is of 


similar coloration, but with yellow or orange of different 
shades in Pcs of the silver or white. 


silver-eel (sil’vér-él), π. 1. The saber-fish or 
cutlas-fish, Trichiurus lepturus. Also called sil- 
very hairtail. [Texas.]—2. The common eel, 
when noticeably pale or silvery. 
silverer (sil’vér-ér), n. One who silvers; espe- 
cially, a person employed in silvering glass. 
Dr. Arkle exhibited a man aged sixty-two, alooking-glass 
silverer, who was the subject of mercurial tremors. 
Lancet, 1889, I. 631. 


Silverette (sil-ve-ret’), πα. [< silver + -ette.] 


A fancy breed of domestic pigeons. 
silvereye (sil’vér-i), ». A bird of the genus 
Zosterops, of which there are many species, 
whose leading common color-mark is a white 
eye-ring; a white-eye. See cut under Zosterops. 
By most English-speaking people in various parts of the 
world the prevalent species of Zosterops is commonly 
called “ White-eye,” or Silver-eye, from the feature before 
mentioned. A, Newton, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 824. 
silver-fern (sil’vér-férn), η. One of numerous 
ferns in which the under surface of the frond 
is covered with a white or silvery powder. as 
in many species of Notholena and Ceropteris. 
Compare gold-fern. For cuts, see Gymno- 
gramme and Notholena. 
silverfin (sil’vér-fin), ». A minnow of the ge- 
nus Notropis, as N. whipplei, of the fresh waters 


xof North America. 


silver-fish (sil’vér-fish),. 1. An artificial va- 
riety of the goldfish, Carassius auratus, more 
or. less nearly colorless, or with silvery-white 
instead of red scales on much or all of the body. 
—2,. A sand-smelt or atherine; any fish of the 
family Atherinidz: same as silversides.—3, The 
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bream Notemigonus chrysoleucus. See cut under 
shiner.— 4. The tarpon (or tarpum) or jewfish, 
Tarpon atlanticus. . Also called sabalo, sava- 
nilla. See cut under tarpon.—5. The chara- 
einoid Curimatus argenteus, which inhabits 
the fresh waters of Trinidad.—6, Any spe- 
cies of Lepisma, as L. saccharina or L. domes- 





Silverfish (Lepisma saccharina), (Line shows natural size.) 


tica, a thysanurous insect occurring in houses 
and damaging books, wall-paper, etc. See Le- 
pisma. Also called walking-fish, bristletail, Fish- 
tail, furniture-bug, silver-moth, — silver-witch, 
shiner, silvertail, and slicker. 

silver-foil (sil’vér-foil),. Silver beaten thin. 

silver-gilt (sil’vér-gilt), ». 1. Silver covered 
with gilding; also, gilded articles of silver,— 
2. A close imitation of real gilding, made by 
applying silver-leaf, burnishing the surface, and 
then coating with a transparent yellow lacquer. 

silver-glance (sil’vér-glans’), n. Native silver 
sulphid. See argentite. : 

silver-grain (sil’vér-gran), n. In bot., the shin- 
ing plates of parenchymatous tissue (medul- 
lary rays) seen in the stems of exogenous wood 
when these stems are cut in a longitudinal 
radial direction. They are the little light-colored or 
bright bands that give to rock-maple, quartered oak, and 
the like their chief beauty, and make them prized in cabi- 
net-work. See medullary rays, under medullary. 

silver-grass (sil’ vér-gras), n.. 1. See Phalaris.— 
2. A variety of a multiform species of meadow- 
grass, Poa cespitosa, of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 

silver-gray (sil’vér-gra’), a.andn. I, a. Ofa 
color produced by an intimate combination of 


black and silvery white; silvery or lustrous . 


gray, as hair, fur, or cloth. 


Then never chilling touch of Time 
Will turn it silver-gray. 
Tennyson, the Ringlet. 


Silver-gray fox, the silver fox (which see, under silver). 
—§ilver-gray rabbit, a silver-sprig. | 

II. ». 1. A silver-gray color.— 2. [cap.] 
In U.S. hist., one of a body of conservative 
Whigs who acted together for some time after 
the general disintegration of the Whig party 
following its overwhelming defeat in the na- 


tional election of 1852: said to be so called 


from the silver-gray hair of their leaders. Also 
Silvery Gray. 
The conservative Whigs, the so-called Silver Grays, had 


supported them out of fear of the Republicans. 
Η. von Holst, Const. Hist. (trans.), V. 200. 


In 1855 they (the Americans] were joined by the Silvery 
Grays, whom Mr. Fillmore was unable to guide into an- 
other harbor. 7. W. Barnes, Mem. Thurlow Weed, p. 224. 

silver-ground (sil’vér-ground), a. Having a 
silvery ground-color: as, the silver-ground car- 
pet, a British moth, Melanippe montanata. 

silver-haired (sil’ vér-hard), a. Having hair of 
the color of silver; having white or lustrous 
y hair. 

afivartiaatl (sil’vér-hed), ». The silver chick- 
weed, Paronychia argyrocoma. 

silver-headed (sil’vér-hed’ed), a. 1. Having 
a silver head, as a cane.—2, Same as silver- 


. haired. 


Mrs, Skewton... clapped: into this house a. silver- 
headed butler. ickens, Dombey and Son, xxx. 


silveriness (sil’vér-i-nes), m. The state or char- 
acter of being silvery. 


silver-plater 


This picture is remarkable for its. broad and pure siJ- 
veriness. thenzum, Jan. 7, 1888, p. 22. 
aiivering (αν τἐπό ης), n. [Verbal n. of silver, 

υ.]. 1. The art or practice of covering any- 

thing with silver, or with a bright-shining white 

surface like that of silver; also, a sensitizing 
with a salt of silver, as in photography.—2. 

Silver or plating laid on any surface. 

_ A silver cheese-toaster with three tongues, an ebony 

handle, and silvering at the end. Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 

Amalgam silvering. See amalgam. 
silverite (sil’vér-it), π. [< silver + -ite2.] One 

who favors the free use of silver as money 

equally with gold; a bimetallist; specifically, in 

U. 5. politics, one who advocates the free coin- 

age of silver, particularly one who desires free 

coinage at the existing ratio with gold (about 

16 to 1). | 

The attempt is made to cast a slur upon the silverites 
by calling them inflationists, as if to be an inflationist were 

the greatest of monetary sins. Science, VII. 267. 
silverize (sil’vér-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. silver- 

ized, ppr. silverizing. [< silver + -ize.] Same 

as silver, 
When like age shall silwerize thy Tresse. 
Sylvester, tr. of De Faur’s Quadrains of Pibrac, st. 119. 
silver-king (sil’vér-king), π. The tarpon, Me- 
xgalops atlanticus or thrissoides. 
silver-leaf (sil’ vér-léf), π. 1. The thinnest 
kind of silver-foil.— 2. A name of the buffalo- 
berry, of the queen’s-delight, and of a variety 
of Lrythrochete Kempferi (Senecio Kempferi 
of de Candolle), of China and Japan.— 8. The 
white poplar. See poplar. 
silver-leafed (sil’vér-léft), a. Having leaves 
with one or both sides silvery.— Silver-leafed 


linden, See linden. 

silverless (sil’vér-les), a. [< ME. silverles, sel- 
verles ; < silver + -less.) Having no silver; with- 
out money; impecunious. 

He sente hem forth selwerles in a somer garnement. 

* Piers Plowman (C), x. 119. 

silverling (sil’vér-ling), π. [Early mod. E. 
silverling (=.D. zilverling = G. silberling) ; < sil- 
ver + -ling1.] An old standard of value in sil- 
ver; a piece of silver money; in the passage 
cited from the Bible, either a shekel or a half- 
shekel. 

Here have I purst their paltry silverlings. 
Marlowe, Jew of Malta, i. 1. 


There were a thousand vines at a thousand silverlings. 
Isa. vii. 23. 


The canon’s talk about ‘‘the censer and olive branch 
stamped upon a shekel” is as unwarranted as his name 
for the silverlings of the traitor [Judas]. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 365. 
silverly (sil’vér-li), adv. [< silver + -ly2.| Like 
silver, as regards either appearance or tone. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
hak., K. John, v. 2, 46. 


Saturn’s voice therefrom 
Grew up like organ, that begins anew 
Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short, 
Leave the dimm’d air vibrating silverly. 
Keats, Hyperion, ii. 
silver-mill (sil’vér-mil),”. The mill, or metal- 
lurgical plant, used in treating silver ores by 
either the wet or the dry process. 
silver-moth (sil’vér-méth), ». 1. A geometrid 
moth, Bapta punctata.—2. The bristletail. See 
Lepisma, and eut under silverfish. 
silvern (sil’vérn), a. [< ME. silveren, selvern, 
seolvern, ς AS. sylfren, seolfren (= OS. silubrin, 
silafrm = OF ries. selvirn = MD. silveren, D. zil- 
veren = OHG. silberin, silbirin, MHG. silberin, 
G. silbern = Dan. sdlverne = Goth. silubreins), 
of silver, < seolfor, silver: see silver and -en2.} 
Made of or resembling silver; having any char- 
acteristic of or analogy to silver: as, “‘speech 
is silvern, silence is golden.” 
Silvern orators no longer entertain gentle and perfumed 


hearers with predictions of its failure. 
A. Phelps, My Study, p. 37. 


Spirit of dreams and silvern memories, 
Delicate Sleep. 
T. B. Aldrich, Invocation to Sleep. 
silver-owl (sil’vér-oul), ». The barn-owl: so 
called from its whiteness. See cut under barn- 


owl. 
silver-paper (sil’vér-pa’pér), n. White tissue- 
aper of good quality. 
dliver-plated (sil’vér-pla’ted), a. Plated with 
silver. See plate, v.t., and plated ware (under 


lated). 
aliver-piatet (sil’vér-pla’tér), n. One who 
plates metallic articles with a coating of silver, 
either by direct application or by electrical 
deposition. 





silver-print 


silver-print (sil’vér-print), π. A photographic 
ositive made on paper sensitized byasilver salt. 
silver-printing (sil’vér-prin’ting), n. In pho- 
tog., the production of prints by the agency of we ω 
a salt of silver as a sensitizer ; especially, any Silver-tree (sil’vér-tré), n. 
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that Limothrivs poaphagus is often the cause. The injury 
may result from any attack upon the juicy base of the ter- 
minal node that cuts off the flow of sap to the head. 

PED HAS BA Amer: Nat., October, 1890, p. 970. 


1. See Leucaden- 


simblot 


samarra, gamarra, a shepherd’s coat of sheep- | 

skin, Sp. zamarro, a sheepskin; said to be of | 
Basque οπἱρίη.] A loose, light robe, worn by ] 
women: only in poetical use, without precise 


ordinary ‘‘printing out” process in which the 
picture is immediately visible without develop- 
ment, as upon albumin-paper. 
silver-shaft 
silver arrows: an epithet of Diana. 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 
Fair silver-shafted qaeen, for ever chaste. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 442. 
silver-shell (sil’vér-shel), ». A gastropod, 
Anomia Ὃ i so called from its glisten- 
ing white color. See Anomia. Also called gold- 
shell, clink-shell, and jingle-shell. 
silversides (sil’vér-sidz), n. A silverfish, sand- 
smelt, or atherine; any percesocine fish of the 
family dtherinida, having a silvery stripe along 
the sides. The most abundant species along the Atlan- 
tic coast of the United States is Menidia notata, also called 
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Silversides or Sand-smelt (Menidia notata). 


friar, tailor, and tinker, 5 inches loug, of a transparent 
greenish color with silver band. The brook-silversides is 
a graceful little fresh-water fish, Labidesthes sicculus, 34 
inches long, of ponds and streams from New York and 
Michigan to the Mississippi valley (see skipjack). 
silversmith (sil’vér-smith), π. One whose oc- 
cupation it is to work in silver, as in the manu- 
facture of articles in silver. Compare goldsmith 
and coppersmith. 

silver-solder (sil’vér-sod’ér), m. A solder for 
uniting objects of silver. It varies in composition, 
and is accordingly termed hard, hardest, or soft. Hard silver- 
solder consists of three parts of sterling silver and one of 
brass wire. Hardest silver-solder is made of four parts of 
fine silver and one of copper. Soft silver-solder consists 
of two parts of fine silver and one of brass wire, to which 


arsenic is sometimes added to give greater whiteness and 
« fusibility. 


silverspot (sil’vér-spot), n. <A silver-spotted 
butterfly, as a fritillary of the genus Argynnis 
and related forms. 

silver-spotted (sil’vér-spot’ed), a. Marked 
with spots of silvery color: said especially of 
certain butterflies thus spotted on the under 
side of the wings. Compare silver-striped, sil. 
ver-studded, silver-washed. 

silver-sprig (sil’vér-sprig),n. The pelt of asil- 
ver-haired variety of the common rabbit, Lepus 
_cuniculus; also, such a rabbit. 

The true silver grey rabbits—silver sprigs, they call them 
—do you knowthat the skinsof those stlver sprigs areworth 
any money ? Miss Edgeworth, The Will, i. (Davies.) 

silver-standard (sil’vér-stan’diird), a. Using 
silver money alone as full legal tender. ‘The 
silver-standard countries are Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and China. Certain countries have 
had, or still have, nominally at least, a double standard 
(gold and silver), as the United States, Haiti, Uruguay, 
Argentine Republic, Venezuela, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, Nether- 
lands, Algeria, Tunis, Java, Philippine Islands, and 
Hawaii. Many of these are now virtually or actually on 
a gold basis. In British India the gold standard has been 


adopted, and Persia has a double standard. See gold- 
standard, 


silver-stick (sil’vér-stik), n. In England, an 
officer of the royal palace, so called from the 
silvered wand which is his badge. 
silver-striped (sil’vér-stript), a. Striped with 
silvery color: as, the silver-striped hawk-moth, 
Deilephila livornica, a rare British species. 
silver-studded (sil’vér-stud’ed), a. Studded 
with silvery markings: as, the silver-studded 

Dsdeiad Polyommatus zgon. 

silverta { (sil’vér-tal), n. Same as silverfish, 6. 

silver-thistle (sil’ vér-this’1), mn. A herbaceous 
plant, Acanthus spinosus, the traditional model 
of the architectural acanthus. See Acanthus, 
land 4. Also called silvery thistle. 


silver-tongue (sil’vér-tung), π. The song-spar- 
row of the United States, Melospiza fasciata or 
melodia. Coues. 

silver-tongued (sil’vér-tungd), a. Having a 
smooth tongue, or fluent, plausible, or convin- 
cing speech; eloquent. 

silver-top (sil’vér-top), π. A disease affecting 
grasses. See the quotation. 

Professor Herbert Osborn . . . said the silver-top in grass 

is a whitening of the upper portion of the stalk, especially 
the head, which withers without maturing seed, Mero- 


myza, ο and Thrips have been credited with being 
the cause of the mischief. Professor Comstock has shown 


silver-vine (sil’vér-vin), n. 
ed (sil’vér-shaf’ted), a. Carrying silverware (sil’vér-war), ». Collectively, man- 


silvestrite (sil-ves’trit), n. 


silviculture, η. 
Silvius (sil’vi-us), n. 


dron, Also silver-boom.—2. An Australian for- 
est-tree, Tarrietia Argyrodendron. 
See Scindapsus. 


ufactures of silver; especially, articles for the 
table or other domestic use made of silver. 
silver-washed (sil’vér-wosht), a. 
washed over with silver; frosted; hoary; pru- 
inose: as, the silver-washed fritillary, Argynnis 
Fe asta a British butterfly. 
verweed (sil’vér-wéd), απ. 1. A plant, Ar- 
gentina Anserina, with pinnate leaves covered 
beneath with silvery-silky down. 16 isa tufted 
herb, emitting runners which root at the nodes and send 
up peduncles bearing a single yellow flower. It is com- 


mon in the northern Old World, and is found in marshes, 

on river-banks, etc., northward in North America. 

2. A plant of the convolvulaceous genus Argy- 

reia, containing some 30 chiefly East Indian and 

Malayan species. They are climbing or rarely almost 
‘ erect shrubs, bearing showy purple or rose-colored flowers 


with funnel-shaped corolla, and having the foliage often 
white-pubescent beneath. 


silver-white (sil’vér-hwit), ». A. very pure 
form of white lead. Also called Chinese white 
and Kremnitz white. 

silver-witch (sil’vér-wich), ». Same as silver- 

ish, 6. Also written silver witch. 

silverwood (sil’vér-wid), n. A tree of the ge- 
nus Mouriri. Guettarda argentea of the Rubi- 
acez and Casearia letioides of the Flacourti- 
acez are also so named. . | West Indies; ] 

silver-work (sil’ vér-wérk), ». Ornamental 
work in silver in general; vessels, utensils, etc., 
made of silver. 

silvery (sil’vér-i), a. .[< silver + -yl.] 1. Be- 
sprinkled, covered with, or containing silver.— 
2. Having the qualities, or some of the quali- 
ties, of silver. Especially—(a) Having the lustrous 
whiteness of silver. «) Having a soft aud musical sound, 
as that attributed to silver bells. (6) In zoél., of a silvery 


color; shining-white or hoary; frosted; pruinose. (d) In 
bot., bluish-white or gray with a metallic luster,— Sil- 


-‘very-arches, a British night-moth, Aplecta tincta.— 


Silvery gade, the mackerel-midge.—Silvery gibbon, 
the wou-wou, Hylobates leuciscus.—Silvery gull. Same 
as herring-gull.—Silvery hairtail, mullet, shrew- 
mole, etc. See the nouns.—Silvery thistle, Same as 

. silver-thistle. 

See siderazote. 

See Sylvia. Cuvier, 1800. 

See sylviculture. 

See Sylvius. 

παπι (sil’i-bum), n. [NL., < L. silybum, sil- 
lybus, « Gr. σίλλυβος (pl. σίλλυβα), a kind of 
t istle, said to be < Egyptian sobil.] Adan- 
son’s name (1763) for Mariana, a genus of 
thistles belonging to the family Asteracez, 
tribe Cynarez. It is characterized by flowers with a 
flat bristly receptacle, unequal simple pappus, smooth and 
united filaments, and a somewhat globular involucre with 
its numerous overlapping outer bracts spiny-fringed at the 
base, and tipped with a long, stiff, awl-shaped, spreading 
spine. The only species, Mariana Mariana (the milk- 
thistle), a smooth, erect perennial with large purple soli- 
tary and terminal flower-heads, is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, extending from Spain to southern Russia, 
occurring as a weed in cultivated grounds northward, and 
also found in the Himalayas. . 

sima, ”. Inarch.,an erroneous spelling of cyma. 

Simaba (si-ma’bii), ». [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
from a native name in Guiana.] <A genus of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous trees and shrubs, 
of the family Simaroubacex and tribe Sima- 


roubezx. It is characterized by flowers with small calyx 
of four or five imbricated sepals, the same number of 
spreading petals and of lobes of the erect narrow disk, 
twice as many stamens with their filaments adnate to 
elongated scales, and a deeply parted ovary with four or 
five cells, ovules, and styles. There are about 19 species, na- 
tives of tropicalSouth America, They bearalternate pinnate 
leaves with entire coriaceous leaflets sometimes reduced 
to three or even to one, and loosely flowered panicles of 
small or medium-sized flowers. See cedron. 


simagret (sim’a-gér), n. 


ilvia, η. 


deceive, primaoes origin unknown.] A gri- 
[ 


mace. are. | 


Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 
His si es, and rolls his glaring eye. 
den, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiii. 31. 
simart (si-mir’), n. 
mare, samarra, cimar, cymar, cymarr, 


light gown, Ε'. chamarre, lacework, embroidery, 
= Pr. samarra =It. ciamarra, zamara, zamarra, 


zimarra, a night-robe; ef. dial. (Sardinian) ac- 
ciamarra, a sheepskin garment; < Sp. chamar- 
ra, zamarra, zamarro = Cat. samarra = Pg. 


Coloredas if Simarouba (sim-a-ré’bi), n. 


Simaroubaceze (sim’a-rj-ba’s6-é), n. pl. 


[ς F. simagrée (OF. 
cimagree, chimagree); Geneva dial. simagrie = 
Wall. simagraw, affected manners assumed to 


[Also simarre, simare, sa- 
ς F. si- 
marre, samarre, OF. chamarre, a loose and 


meaning. 


Her body shaded with a slight ceymarr. 
Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 100. 


The profusion of her sable tresses . . . fell down upon 
as much of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk . . . permitted to be visible. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, vii. 


[NL. (Aublet, 
1775), from a native namein Guiana for S., offici- 
nalis ; ef. Simaba.] A genus 
of choripetalous trees, type 
of the family Simaroubacez 


and tribe Simaroubeex. It is 
characterized by dicecious flowers 
with a small five-lobed calyx, five 
petals surrounding a hemispheri- 
cal and villous disk which bears 
ten stamens, or a deeply five- 
parted ovary with a single short 
style, a broad five-lobed stigma, 
and five solitary ovules. It is 
closely allied to the well-known 
ο Ailantus, but distinguished 

y a fruit of one to five sessile 
spreading drupes instead of as 
many thin wing-fruits. Thereare 3 
or4 species, natives of eastern parts 
of tropical America, for which see 
mountain-damson, Quassia, pa- 
raiba, and paradise-tree. They 





Branch of Simaronba 
amara, with female flow- 
CY ers. a, amale flower; 4,a 
bear alternate and abruptly pin- female flower. 
nate leaves, with entire coriaceous f 
leaflets, and small flowers in axillary and terminal. elon- 


gated branching panicles. INL 
(L. C. Richard; 1808), < Simarouba + -acex.] A 
family of dicotyledonous choripetalous trees, 
of the order Geraniales, closely allied to the 
Rutacex, from which it is distinguished by the 
usual presence of alternate leaves without 
giands, stamens each augmented by one or 
more scales, and but a single ovule in each 


ovary-cell. It includes about 145 species, of about 30 
genera, mainly natives of warm climates, and classed in 
8 tribes. They are mostly odorless trees or shrubs, with 
a bitter bark, alternate pinnate leaves without stipules, 
and usually small flowers, commonly axillary, panicled 
or raceme See Quassia (with cut), Simaba, Ailantus, 
Samadera, Picrasma, and Tariri. 


simaroubaceous (sim’a-rj-ba’shius), a. Ofor 


pertaining to, or belonging to, the Simarou- 
bacez ; typified by or like Simarouba. 

Simaroubeze (sim-a-ré’bé-6), n. rn [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1811), < Simarouba + -ex.] A 
tribe of trees and shrubs, comprising those 
genera of the family Simaroubacee which have 
a lobed ovary, and as such are given family 


rank. It is now reduced to a tribe of 10 genera of which 
Simarouba is the type, and of which Samadera and Si- 
maba are the two other most important genera. They are 
mostly natives of the tropics and are found in both hemi- 
spheres. Many have bitter juices extensively used in 
medicine. 
slmarref, η. 


simballt, n. 
Minsheu. 
simbere, 4. Same as simbil. 

simbil (sim’bil), ». An African stork, Ciconia 
or Sphenorhynchus abdimi, or Abdimia spheno- 


See simar. 
An obsolete spelling of cymbal. 


are 
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Simbil (Addimia sphenorhyncha). 


rhyncha, having rather short legs for this fam- 
ily, white under parts, purplish upper parts, 
and greenish beak with sharp red tip. 
— simbling (sim’blin, -bling), n. See 
simlin. 
simbling-cake (sim’bling-kak), m. Currant- 
cake made to be eaten on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
Wright. See simnel. [Prov. Eng.] 
simblot (sim’blot), π. [< F. simblot, also: sin- 
gliots, n. pl.; < cingler, singler, trace lines with 
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simblot 


a whitened or blackened cord stretched, also 
lash, whip, < OF. cengle, sengle, F. sangle, ς L. 


cingulum, 8 girdle: see cingle, shingle>.| .'The 


harness of a weavers’ draw-loom. «Simmonds. 
simbolee-oil (sim’b96-lé-oil), n. See Murraya. 
Simenchelyidx(si-meng-ke-li’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
< Simenchelys + -idz.| A family of eels, repre- 
sented by the genus Simenchelys ; the pug-nosed 
eels. They are deep-sea forms parasitic upon other fishes. 
The form is shorter and more robust than in the common 
eels, but the scales are distributed in the same manner. 
The head ends in a short and blunt snout, and the lower 
jaw is deep and strong. The teeth are blunt, incisor-like, 
and in one row on the edge of the jaws. Only one species 
is known, S. parasiticus, which is found in deep water, 
and is prone to attack fishes that have been hooked, espe- 
cially the halibut, into whose flesh it burrows, It is very 
abundant on the banks south of Newfoundland, 
Simenchelys (si-meng’ke-lis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
σιµός, snub-nosed, flat-nosed, + ἔγχελως, ἐγχέλυς, 
an eel.] The representative genus of Simen- 
chelyidz, having scales like those of the com- 
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Pug-nosed Eel (Stmenchelys parasiticus). 





mon eel, the osteological characters of the con- 


gers, and the snout blunt and rounded (whence 


the name). 6. parasiticus, the only species, is. 
known as the pug-nosed or snub-nosed eel. 

Simeonite (sim’é-on-it), n. [< Simeon (see def. 
and Simonian) + -ite?.] 1. A descendant of 
the patriarch Simeon.— 2. Eecles., a follower 
of the Rev. Charles Simeon. (1759-1836), a 
elergyman of the Chureh of England at Cam- 
bridge, distinguished for his evangelical views 
and as a leader of the Low-church party; hence, 
8 name sometimes given to Low-churchmen. 

Simeon’s degree. See degree. 

Simia (sim’i-4), η. [NL., < L. simia, simius, 
an ape, monkey (> It. simia, scimia, scimmia, 
an αρθ).] 1+. A Linnean genus (1735-66) 


containing the whole of his order Primates, ex-’ 


cepting the genera Homo, Lemur, and Vesper- 
tiio.—2. Now, the name-giving genus of 
Simidez, containing only those apes known 88 
orang-utans. The common orang is S. satyrus, and πο 


other species is established. See mias, pongo, and cut 
under orang-utan. Also called Pithecus and Satyrus. 


St. A genus of gastropods. Leach; Gray, 1847. 
Simiadz (si-mi’a-dé), η. pl. [NL.,.< Simia + 
-adz2.| Same as Simiide. , 
simial (sim’i-al), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
-al.] Same as simian. [Rare.] 

We are aware that there may be vulgar souls who, 
judging from their simial selves; may doubt the conti- 
nence of Scipio. D. Jerrold, St. Giles and St. James, I. 94. 

simian (sim’i-an),a.andn. [= F. simien = Sp. 
simiano, ¢ Nl. simianus (cf. ML. simianus, a de- 
mon), ¢ L. simia, anape.] JI. a. 1. Like an ape 
or monkey, in any sense; apish; rhesian ;, simi- 
ous: as, simian characters, habits, traits, tricks, 
antics, etec.—2, Technically, of or pertaining 
to the Simiide or Simiine; anthropoid or man- 
like, as one of the higher apes: as, simian an- 
cestors. 

II, η. 1. An ape or monkey of any kind.— 
2. An anthropoid ape of the family Simiide. 

Simiide (si-mi‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Simia + 
-idx.| The anthropoid apes; the highest fam- 
ily of the order Primates and suborder Anthro- 
poidea (excepting Hominid), divided into the 
two subfamilies Simiine and Hylobatine, the 
former containing the gorilla, chimpanzee, and 
orang, and the latter the gibbons. Theform is more 
nearly human than that of any other animal below man. 
The carriage is semi-erect, or capable of becoming so; the 
arms are much longer than the legs; the tail is rudimen- 
tary (in the gorilla with fewer vertebre than in man); the 
sacrum is large and solid; the sternum is short and broad, 
with three or four intermediate sternebre; and the spinal 
column has a slight sigmoid curve, giving a “small of the 
back” somewhat as in man ; the teeth are thirty-two, with 


the same formula as in man; and the nose is catarrhine, 
as in the rest of the Old World apes. Also Simiade. 


Simiine (sim-i-i’n6é), ». pl. [NL., < Simia + 
-inz.| The higher one of two subfamilies of 
Simiidz, from which the Hylobating or gibbons 


are excluded, and which includes the gorilla, 


chimpanzee, and orang, having a robust form, 
broad haunch-bones, large cerebrum overlap- 
ing the cerebellum, and no ischial callosities. 
he genera are Gorilla, Mimetes (or Anthropo- 


ας ceed 4 or Troglodytes), and Simia. 
8 


lar (sim’i-lir), α. and n. [ς0Ε'. (and F.) 
similaire = Sp. Pg. similar = It. similare, < ML. 
*similaris, extende 


d from L. similis, like; akin . 
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to simul, together, Gr. aya, together, and E. 
same: see same. om the L. similis are also 
ult. E. simile, semilitude,. simulate, simultaneous, 
semble1, semble2, assemble, dissemble, resemble, 
semblance, semblant, assimilate, dissimilar, dis- 
simulation, ete.] I, a. 1. Having characteris- 
ties in common; like in form, appearance, 
size, qualities, relations, etc,; having a more 
or less marked resemblance to each other 
or one another; in some respects identical; 
bearing a resemblance, as to, something im- 
plied or specified: as, the general features of 
the two landscapes are similar; the plans are 
similar. 

My present concern is with the commandment to loye 


our neighbour, which is a duty second and similar to that 
of the love of God. Wateriand, Works, IX. ii. 


‘A captious question, sir (and yours is one), 
Deserves an answer similar, or none. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 904. 


The mental interests of men were everywhere similar 
in kind; their chief topics of thought for the most part 
alike, C. Ε. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 9. 


The dresses.of the female slaves are similar to those of 
the Egyptian women. 
EH. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 236. 


2+. Homogeneous; of like structure or charac- 
ter throughout. 


Minerals appearing to the eye either to be perfectly 
similar, as metals; or at least to consist but of two or 
three distinct ingredients, as cinnabar. 

Boyle, Works, I. 206. 


3. [Tr. Gr. ὅμοιος.] In geom., of the same shape: 
said of two tetrahedra which have all their 
corresponding angles equal, whence it will fol- 
low, for ordinary Euclidean space, that all their 
corresponding lengths will be proportional, 
that their corresponding areas will be in the 
duplicate ratio of their lengths, and that their 
corresponding volumes will be in the tripli- 
cate ratio of their lengths. In the non-Euclidean 
systems of geometry there are no similar figures not 
congruent. ' 

Similar solid figures are such as have their solid angles 


equal, each to each, and are contained by the same num- 
ber of similar planes.  Huclid’s Elements, Bk. xi. def. xi. 


4, In Diol., alike in some respects; identical to 
some extent. Specifically—(a) Having the like struc- 
ture ; of common origin; homologous (which see). (0) 
Having the like function or use, though of unlike origin ; 
analogous (which see). These two senses are respectively 
the morphological and the physiological application of 
the word to parts or organs of animals and plants, 

5. In music, in the same direction: said of the 
rising and falling of two voice-parts.—sgimilar 
arcs, See arcl.—Similar curves or curvilinear fig- 
ures, those within which similar rectilinear figures can 
in every case be inscribed. Similar foci, See focus, 3. 
-- ar functions. See function.— Similar pencils, 
polygons, ranges, sheafs, those whose elements corre- 
spond so that corresponding distances are proportional,— 
Similar quantities, See quantity. 

II, ». That which is similar; that which re- 
sembles something else in form, appearance, 
quality, etc.; in the plural, things resembling 
one another. 


If the similars are entitled to the position of ἀρχαί, the 
dissimilars are not. 
J. Martineau, Materialism (1874), p. 128. 


All [the Indian names are] more flexible on the tongue 
than their Spanish similars. Scribner's Mag., II. 505. 


The law of similars. (a) The law of mental associa- 
tion by which similar ideas are connected in the mind and 
suggest one another. It has been much disputed whether 
there issuch a thing as original similarity, apart from par- 
tial identity ; and, if so, whether similars tend to associate. 
Most psychologists, perhaps, now consider similarity as a 

artial identity, and thereby reduce association by simi- 


arity toa form of association by contiguity. (6) The home- 


opathic principle of administering drugs. See similia, 
similarity (sim-i-lar’i-ti), ».. [= F. similarite 
= Sp. similaridad; as similar + ~ity.] 1. The 
quality or condition of being similar; likeness; 
perfect, partial, or general resemblance. 
Similarity was defined as the cointension of two con- 
natural relations between states of consciousness which 
are themselves like in kind but commonly unlike in de- 
gree. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 371. 
Similarity, in compounds, is partial identity. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychol., 1. 579. 
2. A point or respect in which things are simi- 
lar. 
It is Αφ that in finding out the similarities of things 
we analyse. J. Suliy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 336. 


Center of similarity. See centerl.=Syn,. Analogy, cor- 


* respondence, parity, parallelism. 


similarly (sim’i-lir-li), adv. Ina similar or 
like manner; with resemblance in certain re- 
spects, 


As similarly constituted beings, men have certain rights 
in common. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 534. 


similaryt (sim’i-la-ri), a. [< ML. “similaris, 
like: see similar.]. Similar; like. [Rare.] 


similia (si-mil’i-i), πι. pl. 


similiter (si-mil’i-tér), adv. 


similitude (si-mil’i-tid), η. 


similitude 


Those more noble parts or eminent branches belonging 
to that Catholick visible Church, which, being similary or 
partaking of the same nature by the common faith, have 
yet their convenient limits. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 25. (Davies.) 


Rhyming cadences of similary words. South. 


simile (sim’i-l6), n. [Formerly also similie, 


simily; = Sp. stmil = Pg. simile, a simile, = It. 
simile, a like, fellow, < t. simile, a like thing, 
neut. of similis (> It. simile = Sp. simil), like: 
see similar. Cf. facsimile.) In rhet., the com- 
paring or likening of two things having some 
strong point or points of resemblance, both of 
which are mentioned and the comparison di- 
rectly stated; a poetic or imaginative compari- 
son; also, the verbal expression or embodiment 
of such a comparison. 


Tra. O, sir, Lucentio slipp’d me like his greyhound, 
Which runs himself and catches for his master. 
Pet. A good swift simile, but something currish. 
Shak., T. of the $., v. 2. 54. 


In this Stmily wee have himselfe compar’d to Christ, 
the Parlament to the Devill. Milton, onoklastes, v. 


In Argument 
Similies are like Songs in Love: 
They much describe; they nothing prove. 

Prior, Alma, iii. 
=Syn. Simile, Metaphor, Comparison, Allegory, Parable, 
Fable, similitude, be The first six words agree in im- 
plying or expressing likeness between a main person or 
thing and a subordinate one. Simile is a statement of 
the likeness in literal terms: as, man is like grass; Herod 
is like afox. Metaphor taxes the imagination by saying 
that the first object is the second, or by speaking as though 
it were: “ All flesh is grass,” Isa. ΧΙ. 6: ‘*Go ye and tell 
that fox,” Luke xiii. 32. There are various combinations 
of simile and metaphor: as, “ We all do fade as a leaf,” 
Isa. lxiv. 6; 


“«Τπετε are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pool” 
(Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 89). 


In these the metaphor precedes ; in the following the simile 
isin the middle of the metaphor : “These metaphysic rights, 
entering into common life, like rays of light which pierce 
into'a dense medium, are, by the laws of Nature, refracted 
from their straight line.” (Burke, Rev. in France.) In 
the same way the simile may come first. A comparison 
differs from a simile essentially in that the former fixes 
attention upon the subordinate object, while a simile fixes 
it upon the main one: thus, one verse of Shelley’s “Ode 
to the Skylark” begins by saying that the skylark is like 
a poet, whose circumstances are thereupon detailed. 
Generally, on this account, the comparison is longer than 
the simile. The allegory personifies abstract things, usu- 
ally at some length. A short allegory is Ps. lxxx. 8-16. 
Spenser’s “Faery Queene” is a series of allegories upon the 
virtues, and Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” allegorizes 
Christian experiences. These are acknowledged to be the 
most perfect allegories in literature. The allegory is an 
extended simile, with the first objectin the simile carefully 
left unmentioned, A parable is a story that is or might 
be true, and is used generally to teach some moral or re- 
ligious truth: as, the three parables of God’s great love 
for the sinner in Luke xv. Socrates’s story of tife sailors 
who chose their steersman by lot, as suggesting the folly 
of a similar course in choosing the helmsman of the state, 
is a fine example of the parable of civil life. A fable differs 
from a parable in being improbable or impossible as fact, 
as in making trees choose a king, beasts talk, or frogs pray 
to Jupiter; it generally is short, and points a homely moral. 
See the definitions of apologue and trope, 

simile (sim‘i-le), adv. [It:,< L. simile, similis, 
like: see similar, simile, n.] In music, in the 


. Same manner; similarly. Compare sempre. 
simile-mark (sim’i-le-mirk), ». In musical nota- 


tion, an abbreviation-mark signifying that the 
contents of the last measure that was = 
written out are to be repeated: as, ο 


See abbreviation, 4. 

[NL. neut. pl. of L. 
similis, like: see similar.] Things which are 
similar or alike; like things; similars.—similia 
similibus-curantur, or ‘like cures like,’ ‘like things are 
cured by like things,’ the homeopathic formula, meaning 
that medicines cure those diseases whose symptoms are 
like the effects of the medicines on the healthy organism. 
Thus, belladonna dilates the pupil of the eye; it is there- 
fore remedial of diseases of which dilatation of the pupil 


is pathognomonic. 

[L., < similis, like, 
resembling.] In like manner: in Jaw, the tech- 
nical designation of the common-law form by 
which, when the pleading of one party, tender- 
ing an issue, demanded trial, the other aceepted 
the issue by saying, ‘‘and the [defendant] do- 


eth the like.” 

[ς ME. similitude, 
< OF. (and F.) similitude = Sp. similitud = It. 
similitudine, < Li. similitudo (-din-), likeness, « 
similis, like: see similar. Cf. verisimilitude.] 1. 
Likeness in constitution, qualities, or appear- 
ance; similarity; resemblance. 

This lie bears a stmilitude of truth. 
Beau. and ΕΠ., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 4. 
The similitude of superstition to religion makes it the 
more deformed. Bacon, Superstition. 
What similitude this dream hath with the truth accom- 


_ plished yon may éasily see. 


. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 16. 





similitude 


It is chiefly my will which leads me to discern that I 
bear a certain image and similitude of Deity. 
Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iv. 
2. A comparison; a simile; a parable or alle- 
£ ο . ν 
A similitude is a likenesse when twoo thynges or mo 
then twoo are so compared and resembled together that 
thei both in some one propertie seme like: 
Wilson, Rhetorike. 


As well to a good maker and Poet as to an excellent 
perswader in prose, the figure of Similitude is very neces- 
sary, by which we not onely bewtifie our tale, but also 
very much inforce & inlarge it. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 201. 


He has [therefore] with great address interspersed sev- 
eral Speeches, Reflections, Similitudes, and the like Re- 
liefs, to diversifie his Narration. 

τ Addison, Spectator, No. 333. 
3. That which bears likeness or resemblance ; 
an image; a counterpart or facsimile. 
He knew nat Catoun—for his wit was rude, 
That bad man sholde wedde his simylitude. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 42. 


That we are the breath and similitude of God, it is in- 
disputable, and upon record of Holy Scripture. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 34. 


The appearance there of the very similitude of a green 
country gawky raised a shout of laughter at his expense. 
Pop. Sct. Mo., XIII. 488. 

4. In geom., the relation of similar figures to 


one another.— Axis of similitude of three circles. 
See azisl.—Center of similitude. See center!.—Circle 
of similitude, a circle from any point on the circum- 
ference of which two given circles look equally large. 
—External and internal centers of similitude for 
two circles, the intersections of their common tangents 
on the line joining their centers.— Principle of simili- 
tude. See principle.— Ratio of similitude. See ratio.— 
Similitude clause or act. See clause. δή, 
[ . 


similitudinary (si-mil-i-ta’di-na-ri), a. 
similitudo (-din-), likeness, + -ary.] Pertaining 
to similitude or the use of simile; introducing 
or marking similitude. _ 

“As” is sometimes a note of quality, sometimes of equal- 
ity ; here itis only similitudinary: ‘‘as lambs,” ‘“‘as doves,” 
etc. Rev. T,. Adams, Works, II. 118. 

similize (sim’i-liz), v.; pret. and pp. similized, 
ppr. similizing. (< L. similis, like (see simile), 
+ -ize.) JI. trans. 1. To liken; compare. 
[Rare. ] 

The best to whom he may be similized herein is Friar 
Paul the Servite. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 53. (Davies.) 
2. To take pattern by; copy; imitate. [Rare. ] 
111 similize 
These Gabaonites; I will myself disguize 
To gull thee. ; 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
11. intrans. To use similitude. [Rare.] 


If I may similize in my turn, a dull fellow might ask the 
meaning of a problem in Euclid from the Bishop of Salis- 
bury without being ever the better for his learned solu- 
tion of it. | Dryden, Duchess of York’s Paper Defended. 

similor (sim’i-lér), x. [Also erroneously semi- 
lor (as if involving semi-, half); = It. similoro 
= G. similor, ς F. similor, an alloy so ealled, 

ον ὁ ς L. similis, like, + F. or (ς L. aurum), 

gold.} A (French) synonym of brass, defined 
as Mannheim gold, Prince Rupert’s metal, ete. : 
chiefly applied to very yellow varieties of brass 
used instead of gold for personal ornaments, 
watch-cases, and the like—that is, for what is 
called in English “‘ brass jewelry” and (in the 
United States) ‘‘ Attleboro’ jewelry.” 

simioid (sim’i-oid), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
Gr. εἶδος, form.] Same as simian. 

simious (sim’i-us), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
-ous.| Same as simian. 

That strange simious school-boy passion of giving pain 
to others. Sydney Smith. 

But to students of natural or literary history who can- 
not discern the human from the stmious element it sug- 
gests that the man thus imitated must needs have been 
the imitator of himself. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 543. 

simiri (si-mé’ri), ». [Brit. Guiana.] A tree, 
Hymenza Courbaril. 

simitar, scimitar (sim’i-tir), m. [This word, 
owing to its Oriental origin and associations, 
to ignorance of its original form, and to the 
imitation now of the F. now of the It. spell- 
ing, has appeared in a great variety of forms, 
of which the first three are perhaps the most 
common—namely, simitar, scimitar, cimitar, 
cimiter, cymiter, cimiterre,. cimeter, cymetar, 
scymitar, scimiter, scimeter, scymeter, scymetar, 
semitar, semitary, also smiter, smyter, smeeter 
(simulating smite); < OF. cimeterre, cemiterre, 
simiterre, semitarge = Sp. cimitarra, semitierra 
= Pg. cimitarra = It. cimitara, cimitarra, scimi- 
tara, scimitarra, mod. scimitarra; origin uncer- 
tain; according to Larramendi, ς Basque cime- 
terra, with a sharp edge; but prob., with a cor- 
ruption of the termination due to some confor- 
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mation, of Pers. origin (through It. ς Turk. <¢ 
Pers.?—it does not appear in Turk., where 
‘simitar’ is denoted by pala), ... 
> Hind. shamshir, shamsher, 
ς Pers. shimshir, shamshir 
(in E. written shamsheer (Sir 
T. Herbert), in Gr. σαμψήρα), 
a sword, simitar; appar. lit. 
‘lion’s claw,’ ς sham, a nail, 
claw, + shir, sher, a lion (> 
Hind. sher, a tiger).] A 
short, curved, single-edged 
sword, much in use among 


Orientals. Itis usually broadest 
at the point-end, but the word is 
also used for sabers without this 
peculiarity, and loosely for all 
one-edged curved swords of non- 
European nations, See cut under 
saber. 
He dies upon my scimitar’s sharp 
point. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 91. 


Moreouer, they haue painted a 
Cimiterre hung in the middest, in 
memory of Haly,who forsooth with 
his sword cut the rockes in sunder. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 307. 


_ Their Wastes hoop’d round with Turkey Leather Belts, 
at which hung a Bagonet, or short Seymitar. 
London Spy, quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of 
[Queen Anne, I. 84. 


When Winter wields 
His icy scimitar. Wordsworth, Misc, Pieces. 
simitared, scimitared (sim’i-tiird), a. [ς sim- 
itar + -ed2,] Shaped like a simitar; acinaci- 
form. 
simitar-pod. (sim’i-tir-pod), n. The woody 
legume of Lens phaseoloides, a strong shrubby 


climber of the tropics. Its pods are said to be from 
4 to 6 feet long, flat, and often curved so as to resemble a 
simitar. The seeds are 2 inches long, rounded and hard, 
and are made into snuff- and toy-boxes. See sea-bean. 


simitar-shaped (sim‘i-tiir-shapt), a. In bot., 
same as acinaciform. 

snmltan ee (sim’i-tir-tré),n. See Harpephyl- 
um, 

simkin (sim’kin),. [A Hind. form of E. cham- 
pagne.|] The common Anglo-Indian word for 
champagne. Also spelled simpkin. 

A basket of simkin, which is as though-one should say 
champagne, behind [the chariot}. " 

J. W. Palmer, the New and the Old, p. 283. 

simlin (sim’lin), ». [Also simblin, simbling ; 

sometimes spelled, erroneously, cymlin, cym- 

blin, eymbling; a dial. var. of simnel, q.v.] 1. 

A kind of cake: same as simnel, 1. Halliwell. 

[Prov. Eng.]—2, Asummersquash. See sim- 
nel, 2. [Southern and western U. 8.] 

‘*That ’ar lot,” said Teague Poteet, after a while, “‘is the 
ole Mathis lot. _The line runs right acrost my. simblin’ 
patch,” J.C. Harris, The Century, XX VI, 143. 

simmer! (sim’ér),v. [Formerly also simber and 
simper, early mod. E. symper (see simperl); a 
freq. form of *sim, ς Sw. dial. summa, hum, buzz, 
= Dan. summe = MLG. summen = G. summen, 
hum; cf. Hind. sumsum, sunsun, sansan, the 
crackling of moist wood when burning, simmer- 
ing: an imitative word, like hum, and.buml, 
boom1.] I, intrans. 1. To make a gentle mur- 
muring or hissing sound, under the action of 
heat, as liquids when beginning to boil; hence, 
to become heated gradually: said especially of 
liquids which are to be kept, while heating, just 
below the boiling-point. 

Placing the vessel in warm sand, increase the heat by 


degrees, till the spirit of wine begin to simmer or to boil a 
little. Boyle, Works, I.'712. (Richardson. ) 
A plate of hot buttered toast was gently simmering be- 
fore the fire. Dickens, Pickwick, xxvii. 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
2. Figuratively, to be on the point of boiling or 
breaking forth, as suppressed anger. 
“Old Joshway,” as he is irreverently called by his neigh- 


bours, is in a state of stimmering indignation ; but he has 
not yet opened his lips. George Eliot, Adam Bede, ii. 


This system . . . was suited for a period when colonies 
in a state of simmering rebellion had to-be watched. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. Β., XLII. 177. 
II. trans. To cause to simmer; heat gradu- 
ally: said especially of liquids kept just below 
the boiling-point. 
Green wood will at last-simmer itself into a blaze. 
G. Η. Hollister, Kinley Hollow, xv. 
simmer! (sim’ér),n. [<simmer1,v.] <A gentle, 
gradual, uniform heating: said especially of 
liquids. 
Bread-sauce is so ticklish; a simmer too much, and it ’s 
clean done for. Trollope, Orley Farm, xlvii, 


Simitar, Persian, r7th 
century. 





Simonianism 
simmer? (sim’ér), π. A Scotch form*of sum- 
meri, , = 


simmetriet,._ An obsolete form of symmetry. 


simnel (sim’nel); η. [Early mod. E. also :sim- 
nell, symnel, cymnel, also dial. simlin, simblin, 
simbling (see simlin); < ME. simnel, simmnell, 
simenal, symnell, symnelle, ς OF. simenel, simon- 
nel (ML. simenellus, also simelia), bread or cake 
of fine wheat flour, ς L. simila, wheat flour of 
the finest quality: see semola.].. 1. A cake 
made of fine flour; a kind of rich sweet cake 
offered as a gift at Christmas and Easter, and 
especially on Mothering (Simnel) Sunday. 
Simnell, bunne, or cracknell. Baret, Alvearie, 1580. 


11 to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering. 
| Herrick, Το Dianeme. 


Cakes of all formes, simnels, cracknels, buns, wafers, and 
other things made of wheat flowre, as. fritters, pancakes, 
and such like, are by this rule rejected. 

Haven of Health, p. 26: (Nares.) 
2. A variety of squash having a round flattish 
head with a wavy or sealloped edge, and so re- 
sembling the cake so called: now called simlin. 
[Southern Ὁ. Β.] | 

The clypeate are sometimes called cymmels (as are some 
others also), from the lenten cake of that name, which 
many of them much resemble. Squash or squanter-squash 
is their name among the northern Indians, and so they 
are called in New York and New England. 

Beverley, Hist, Virginia, iv. {| 19. 


Simnel Sunday, Mid-Lent or Refreshment Sunday (which 


see, under refres ). 

Simocyon (si-mos’i-on), ». [ΠΝ1.., < Gr. σιµός, 
flat-nosed (see simous), + κύων, adog.] A genus 
of fossil carnivorous quadrupeds, from the 
Pliocene of Greece, giving name to the Simocyo- 


nidz. . It had ed 32 teeth, the last. lower pre- 
molar moderate, first molar obtusely sectorial, and the 
second one oblong tuberculate. 


Simocyonide (sim’6-si-on’i-dé), n. pl. [ΝΤ.., 
< Simocyon + -idz.] “A family of extinet Car- 
nivora, of uncertain affinity, formed for the re- 
ception of the fossil called Simocyon. 

simoner (sim’6-nér), n. [< simon-y + -erl.] A 
simonist. [Rareé.] 

These simoners sell sin, suffering men and women in 
every degree and estate to lie and continue from year to 
year in divers vices slanderously. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 129. (Davies.) 

simoniac (si-m0’ni-ak), 2. [C OF. (and F.) si- 

moniaque = Pr. simoniac, simonmaic = Sp, simo- 

niaco = Pg. It. simoniaco, ς ML. simoniacus, re- 

lating to simony, < simonia, simony: see si- 
mony.| One who practises simony. 

Witches, heretics, simoniacs, and wicked persons of 
other instances, have done miracles, 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 682. 

simoniacal (sim-d-ni’a-kal), a. [< simoniac + 
-al.} 1. Guilty of simony. 

If a priest be simoniacal, he cannot be esteemed right- 


eous before God by preaching well. | 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 8. 


What shall we expect that. have such multitudes of 
Achans, church robbers, stmoniacal patrons?,.., 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., Το the Reader, Ρ. 52. 
2. Partaking of, involving,.or consisting in 
simony: as, a simoniacal presentation, .., 
Simoniacal corruption I may not for honour’s sake sus- 
pect to be amongst men of so great place. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 24. 


When the common law censures simoniacal contracts, 
it affords great light to the subject to consider what the 
canon law has adjudged to be simony. 

Blackstone, Com., Int., § ii. 

simoniacally (sim-6-ni’a-kal-i), adv... In a sim- 
oniacal manner; with the guilt or offense of 
simony. 

simoniacalness. (sim-6-ni‘a-kal-nes), ». The 
state or quality of being simoniacal. Bailey, 
1727, | 

simonialt, ». [ME. symonyal, ς ΟΕ. *simonial, 
< ML. simonia, simony: see simony.} A: prac- 
tiser of simony; a simonist. 

Understoonde that bothe her that selleth and he that 
beyeth thynges espirituels been cleped symonyals. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
Simonian (si-m0’ni-an), a. and.m. © [< LGr. Σι- 
(ανός, Simonian, a Simonian, < Σίμων, Simon 
(see def.). The Gr. name Σίμων is (a) pure Gr., < 
σιµός, flat-nosed (see simous); (0) an adaptation 
of Συμεών, Simeon, < Heb. Shim'dn, lit. ‘harken- 
ing,’ < shama’, hear, harken. Cf. simony,] 1. α. 
Belonging or pertaining to Simon Magus or the 
Simonians: as, Simonian doctrines. 

ΤΙ. ». One of a Gnostie sect named from 
Simon Magus: itheld doctrines similar to those 
of the Cainites, ete.; hence, a term loosely ap- 

lied to many of the early Gnosties. 
imonianism (si-m0’ni-an-izm),”, [<. Simo- 
nian + -ism.) The doctrines of the Simonians. 























Simonianism 
We have ... . in Simonianism a rival system to Chris- 
tianity, in which the same advantages are offered, and in 


which accordingly Christian elements are embodied, even 
Christ’ Himself being identified with the Supreme God 


(Simon). Encyc. Brit., XXII. 80 
simonica]} (si-mon’i-kal), a. Same as simonia- 
cal. 


Fees exacted or demanded for Sacraments, Marriages, 
Burials, and especially for interring, are wicked, accursed, 
simonical, and abominable. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 


simonioust (si-m6‘ni-us), a. [< simony (ML. si- 
monia) + -ous.] Simoniacal. 

Deliver us, the only People of all Protestants left still 
undeliver’d, from the Oppressions of a simonious deci- 
mating Clergy. . Milton, To the Parliament. 

simonist! (sim’d-nist), ». [ς .simony + -ist.] 
One who practises or defends simony. [Rare. ] 
- Wulfer not without a stain left behind him, of selling 


the Bishoprick of London to Wini, the first Simonist we 
read of in this story. Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


He that with observing and weeping eyes beholds.. . 
our lawyers turned truth-defrauders, our landlords op- 
pressors, our gentlemen rioters, our patrons simonists — 
would surely say, This is Satan’s walk. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 47. 


Simonist? (si’mon-ist), a. and. [< Simon (see 


Simonian) +.-ist.] Sameas Simonian. Encyc. 
Brit., ΧΙ. 854. 
simon-pure (si’mon-pir’), a. [So called in al- 


lusion to Simon Pure, a character in Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s comedy, “‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” 
who is thwarted in his undertakings by an im- 
postor who lays claim to his name and rights, 
and thus necessitates a complete identification 
of the ‘‘real Simon Pure” (ν. 1).] Genuine; 
authentic; true. [Colloq.] 
The home of the Simon-pure wild horse is on the south- 

ern plains. The Century, XX XVII. 337. 

Simon’s operation. See operation. 

simony (sim’96-ni), »._[¢ . simonie, symony, 
symonye, < Β'. simonie = Sp. simonia = Pr, P. 
10. simonia, <. ML. simonia, simony, so called 
from Simon Magus, because he wished to pur- 
chase the gift of the Holy Ghost with money; 
«LL. Simon, ¢ Gr. Liver, Simon: see Simonian. ] 
The act or practice of trafficking in sacred 
things; particularly, the buying or selling of 
ecclesiastical preferment, or the corrupt pres- 


. entation of any one to an ecclesiastical benefice 


for money or reward. 
For hit is symonye to sulle that send is of grace. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 55. 


The Name of Simony was begot in the Canon-Law; the 
first Statute against it was in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Since the Reformation Simony has been frequent. One 
reason why it was not practised in time of Popery was the 
Pope’s provision ; no man was sure to bestow his own 
Benefice. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 149. 


* Simony, according to the canonists,” says Ayliffe in his 
Parergon, ‘‘is defined to be a deliberate act or a premedi- 
tated will and desire of selling such things as are spiritual, 
or of anything annexed unto spirituals, by giving some- 
thing of.a temporal nature for the purchase thereof; or in 
other terms it is defined to be a commutation of a thing 
spiritual or annexed unto spirituals by giving something 

t is temporal.” Encyce. Brit., X XII. 84. 
simonyite (sim’6-ni-it), n. [So called after F. 
Simony, of Hallstadt, the discoverer.] Same as 
blodite. 
simool (si-mél’),. [E:Ind.] The East Indian 
silk-cotton tree, Bombax Ceiba. 
simoom (si-mém’), n. . [Also simoon; = F. si- 
moun, semoun, = D. simoem =.G. samum = Sw. 
samum, semum, simum, = Dan. samum = Turk. 
semim = Pers. Hind. samim, ς Ar. samim, a 
sultry pestilential wind, so called from its de- 
structive nature ; < samma, he poisoned, samm, 
poisoning. Cf. samiel.] An intensely hot dry 
wind prevalent in the Arabian desert, peculiar 
to Ne ud, unknown to the south of this, sud- 
den in its occurrence, moving in a straight, 
narrow track, and characterized by its suffo- 
eating effects. Inthe Arabian desert the simoom gen- 
erally moves from south or east to north and west, and 
occupies from five to ten minutes in its passage; it is 
probably a whirlwind set in motion in the overheated air 
of the desert. The traveler seeks protection against the 
gusts of sand and the suffocating, dust-laden air, by 
covering his head with a cloth and throwing himself 
upon the ground; and camels instinctively b their 


noses in the sand. Analogous winds are called by this 
name in other countries. 


simorg, ”. Same as simurg. 

Simorhynchus (sim-6-ring’kus), . [NL., < Gr. 
σιµός, flat-nosed, snub-nosed, + piyyoc, snout. ] 
A genus of small gymnorhinal Alcide of the 
North Pacific, having the bill diversiform with 
deciduous elements, the head usually crested 
in the breeding-season, the feet small with en- 
tirely reticulate tarsi shorter than the middle 
toe, and the wings and tail ordinary; the snub- 


nosed auklets. They are among the smallest birds of 
the family. S. psittaculus is the parrakeet auklet; S. 
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cristatellus, the crested auklet; S. pygmaeus, the whisker- 
ed auklet; and S. pusilus, the least auklet. The genus 
was founded by Merrem in 1819; it is sometimes dismem- 


bered into Simorhynchus proper, Ombria or Phaleris, Ty-_ 


lorhamphus, and Ciceronia. See cut under auklet. 
simosity (si-mos’i-ti), απ. [ς simous + -ity.] 
The state of being simous. Bailey, 1731. 
simous (si‘mus), a. [< L. simus = Gr. σιµός, 
flat-nosed, snub-nosed.] 1. Snub-nosed; hav- 
ing a flattened or turned-up nose.—2}. Concave. 
The concave or simous part of the liver. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
simpai (sim’pi), x. [Native name in Sumatra. ] 
The black-crested monkey, Semnopithecus me- 
lalophus, of Sumatra, having a long slender 
body, tail, and limbs, and highly variegated 
coloration. 
simpathyt, η. An obsolete spelling of sympathy. 
simper! (sim’pér), v. An obsolete or dialectal 
variant of simmer!. Palsgrave; Florio. 
simper? (sim’pér), v. 7. [Not found in early 
use; prob. ult. < Norw. semper, fine, smart, = 
Dan. dial. semper, simper, affected, coy, pru- 
dish, esp. of one who requires pressing to eat, 
= OSw. semper, also simp, sipp, a woman who 
affectedly refuses to eat, Sw. sipp, finieal, prim, 
= Dan. sippe, a woman who is affectedly coy, 
= LG. sipp, a word expressing the gesture of a 
compressed mouth, and affeeted pronunciation 
(Jumfer Sipp, ‘Miss Sipp,’ a woman who acts 
thus affectedly); a particular use derived from 
the: verb sip, take a little drink at a time, hence 
be affected over food, be prim and coy: see sip. 
Cf. also prov. G. zimpern, be affectedly coy; 
zipp, prudish, coy; prob. < LG. The verb has 
prob. been influenced by the now obs. or dial. 
simper1 (to which simper2 in def. 2 may perhaps 
really belong).] 1. To smile in an affected, silly 
manner; smirk. 
I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women — 
as I perceive by your simpering, none of you hates them 


—that... the play may please. 
hak., As you Like it, Epil., 1. 16. 
All men adore, 
And simper, and set their voices lower, 
And soften as if to a girl. Tennyson, Maud, x. 
οἱ. To twinkle; glimmer. 


Lys. The candles are all out. 
Lan. But one i’ the parlour ; 
1 see it simper hither. . 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iii. 2. 
Yet can I mark how stars above 
Simper and shine. G. Herbert, The Search. 


=Syn. 1. Simper and Smirk both express smiling ; the pri- 
mary idea of the first is silliness or simplicity ; that of the 
second is affectation or conceit. The simplicity in simper- 
ing may be affected; the affectation in smirking may be 


of softness or of kindness. 
simper? (sim’pér), π. [« simper?, v.] An af- 
feeted, conscious smile; a smirk. 

No City Dame is demurer than she [a handsome bar- 
maid] at first Greeting, nor draws in her Mouth with a 
Chaster Simper; but in a little time you may be more 
familiar, and she'll hear a double Entendre without blush- 
ing. Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

{Anne, I. 218. 


They should be taught the act of managing their smiles, 
from the contemptuous simper to the long laborious laugh. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxxviii. 
simperer (sim’pér-ér), n. [« simper2 + -erl.] 
One who simpers. 
Doffing his cap to city dame, 
Who smiled and blush’d for pride and shame; 
And well the simperer might be vain — 
He chose the fairest of the train. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 21. 
simpering (sim’pér-ing), p. a. 
simper2, v.] Wearing or accompanied by a 
simper; hence, affected; silly. 

Mr. Legality is a cheat; and for his son Civility, not- 
withstanding his simpering looks, he is but a hypocrite, 
and cannot help thee. 

Smiling with a simpring grace. 
Times’ W hisetle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 

Forming his features into a set smile, and affectedly soft- 
ening his voice, he added, with a simpering air, ‘‘ Have you 
been long in Bath, Madam ?” 

; Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, iii. 
simperingly (sim’pér-ing-li), αἄυ. Inasimper- 
ing manner; affectedly. 

A marchant’s wife, that . . . lookes as simperingly as if 
she were besmeared. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 21. 

simple (sim’pl), α. and ». [Early mod. E. also 
symple; Se. semple, < ME. simple, symple, sym- 
ri sympylle (= D. MLG. G. Sw. Dan. simpel), 

OF. simple, F. simple = Pr. simple, semple = 
Sp. simple = Pg. simples = It. semplice, ς L. sim- 
plex (simplic-), simple, lit. ‘onefold,’ as .op- 
posed to duplex, twofold, double, < sim-, the 
same (which appears also in sin-guli, one by 
one, sem-per, always, alike, sem-el, once, sim-ul, 
together), + plicare, fold: see sameand ply. Cf. 


[Verbal n. of. 


Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i.. 


simple 


singlel, singular, simultaneous, etc., from the 
same ult. root. Hence ult. simplicity, simpli- 
1.1 1.α. 1. Without parts, either absolutely, 
or of a special kind alone considered; elemen- 
tary; uncompounded: as, a simple substance; 
a simple concept; a simple distortion. 


For compound sweet forgoing simple savour. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxv. 


A prime and simple Essence, vncompounded. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 75. 
Among substances some are called simple, some are com- 
pound, whether the words be taken in a philosophical or 
vulgar sense. Watts, Logic, I. ii. § 2. 
Belief, however simple a thing it appears at first sight, 

is really a highly composite state of mind. ; 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 74. 


2. Having few parts; free from complexity or 
complication; uninvolved; not elaborate; not 


modified. Hence—(a) Rudimentary ; low in the scale of 
organization, as an animal oraplant. Compare defs. 10, 11. 


Nevertheless, low and simple forms will long endure if 
well fitted for their simple conditions of life. 
Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 134. 


(b) Without elaborate and rich ornamentation; not load- 
ed with extrinsic details; plain; beautiful, if at all, in its 
essential parts and their relations. 


He rode in symple aray. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 48). 
The simple cadence, embracing but a few notes, which in 
the chants of savages is monotonously repeated, becomes, 
among civilized races, a long series of different musical 
phrases combined into one whole. 
H. Spencer, First Principles, § 114. 
The arcades themselves, though very good and simple, 
do not carry out the wonderful boldness and originality of 
the outer range. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 249. 
(c) Without sauce or condiment; without luxurious or 
unwholesome accompaniments: as, a simple diet; a simple 
repast, - 
After crysten-masse com the crabbed lentoun, 
That meta, [tries] flesch wyth the fysche & fode more 
symple. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 503. 
Bless’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d. 
Goldsmith, Vhe Traveller, L. 17. 
(d) Mere; pure; sheer; absolute. 
A medicine . . . whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Pepin. 
Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 78. 
If we could contrive to be not too unobtrusively our 
simple selves, we should be the most delightful of human 
beings, and the most original. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 69. 


3. Plain in dress, manner, or deportment; 
hence, making no pretense; unaffected; unas- 
suming ; unsophisticated; artless; sincere. 
With that com the. kynge Loot and, his knyghtes down 
the medowes alle on foote, and hadde don of theire 
helmes from theire heedes and valed theire coiffes of 
mayle vpon theire sholderes, and com full symple. 
Merlin (E. E. Τ. 8.), iii, 478. 
She sobre was, ek symple, and wyse withalle, 
The best ynorissed ek that re be. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ν. 820. 
Arthur . . . neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 
But rode a simple knight among’ his knights. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
4. Of little value or importance; insignificant; 
Thei were so astoned with the hete of the fier that theire 
deffence was but symple. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), i. 116. 
For the ill turn that thou hast done 
Tis but a simple fee. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 200). 
Great floods have flown 
From simple sources, Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 148. 


5. Without rank; lowly; humble; poor. 


Be feigtful & fre & euer of faire speche, 
& seruisabul to the simple so as to the riche. 
William of Palerne (E. E. Τ. Β.), 1. 338. 


There ’s wealth an’ ease for gentlemen, 
An’ simple folk maun fight an’ fen. 
Burns, Gane is the Day. 
6. Deficient in the mental effects of experience 
and education; unlearned; unsophisticated; 
hence, silly; incapable of understanding a sit- 
uation of affairs; easily deceived. 
And oftentymes it hath be sene expresse, 
In grete materys, withouten eny fayle, 
A sympill mannys councell may prevayle. 
Generydes (E. E. Τ. 8.), 1. 1211. 


And though I were but a simple man voide of learning, 
yet stil I had in remembrance that Christ dyed for me. 
E. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 28. 


You will not believe that Sir James Grey will be so sim- 
as to leave Venice, whither with difficulty he obtained 
be sent. Walpole, Letters, 11. 101. 
7. Proceeding from ignorance or folly; evi- 

dencing a lack of sense or knowledge. 

Their wise men. . . scoff’d at him 
And this high Quest as at a simple thing. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
8. Presenting no difficulties or obstacles; easi- 
ly done, used, understood, or the like; adapted 





simple 
to man’s natural powers of acting or thinking; 
plain; clear; easy: as, a simple task; a simple 
statement; a simple explanation. 


That is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true. 
Browning, James Lee’s Wife, vii. 


In the comment did I find the charm. 
O, the results are simple ; a mere child 
Might use it to the harm of anyone, 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


9. In music: (a) Single; not compound: as, 
a simple sound or tone. (0) Undeveloped; not 
complex: as, simple counterpoint, fugue, imi- 
tation, rhythm, time. (c) Not exceeding an 
octave; not compound: as, a simple interval, 
third, fifth, ete. (d) Unbroken by valves or 
crooks: as, a simple tube in a trumpet.— 10. 
In bot., not formed by a union of similar parts 
or groups. of parts: thus, a simple pistil is of 
one carpel; a simple leaf is of one blade; a 


simple stem or trunk is one not divided at the | 


base. Compare simple wmbel, below.—11. In 
2061. and anat.: (a) Plain; entire; not varied, 
complicated, or appendaged. See simpee-faced. 
(b) Single; not compound, social, or colonial: as, 
the simple ascidians; the simple (not compound) 
eyes or ocelli of aninsect. (c) Normal or usual; 
ordinary; not duplex: as, the simple teeth of 
ordinary rodents. See simple-toothed. (d) In 
entom., more particularly —(1) Formed. of one 
lobe, joint, ete.: as, a simple maxilla; the simple 
capitulum or club of an antenna. (2) Not spe. 
cially enlarged, dilated, robust, ete.: as, simple 
femora, not fitted for leaping or not like a 
grasshopper’s. (3) Entire; not dentate, ser- 
rate, emarginate, etc.; having no special Ὅτο- 
cesses, etc.: as, a simple margin. (4) Not 
sheathed or vaginate: as, a simple aculeus or 
sting.—12. In chem., that has not been decom- 
osed or separated into chemically distinct 
Sith of matter; elementary. See element, 3. 
-—13. In mineral., homogeneous.—Fee simple. 
See fee2.— Simple acceptation, in logic, the acceptation 
of a universal term as signifying a general nature abstract- 
ed from singulars, as when wesay, ‘‘ Animal is the genus 
of man.”—Simple act, that activity of a faculty from 
which the faculty derives its name.—Simple addition. 
See addition, 1.— Simple affection, in logic, a character 
which belongs to objects singly, as opposed to a relation. 
= ple apoplexy, apoplexy with no visible structural 
change or lesion.—Simple apprehension. See appre- 
hension.— Simple asci See Stimplices.—Simple 
asthenic fever. See feverl.—Simple benefice. See 
benesice, 2.—Simple cancer, a form of scirrhous cancer 
which from excessive cell-growth approximates to the 
characters of encephaloid cancer.—Simple cell, See cell, 
8.—Simplecerate, Same as ceratum.— Simple cholera. 
Same as sporadic cholera.—Simple chuck. See chuck4, 5. 
Simple commissure of the cerebellum. See commis- 
sure.—Simple comparison, the faculty of judgment by 
which we compare the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
tion.—Simple concept, a concept in which no plurality of 
attributes can be distinguished, which cannot be defined, 
and of which nothing can be predicated._Simple con- 
clusion, or simple consequence, an inference drawn 
from a single premise; also, a conclusion from a single 
premise which is valid by virtue of the meaning of the 
terms used: as, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is an 
animal.— Simple concomitance. See concomitance,— 
Simple constructive dilemma, simple destructive 
dilemma. See dilemma.—Simple continued fever. 
See feverl._Simple contract. See parole contract, un- 
der contract.— Simple conversion. See conversion, 2.— 
Simple degradat Mo eccles, law. See degradation, 1 
a).— Simple dislocation, in surg. See dislocation, 2.— 
imple ens. (a) That which is neither composite nor 
componible, which is true of God alone. (6) The object of 
a simple concept. (ο) That which is not composed of dif- 
ferent things, especially not of matter and form, but is 
either pure matter or pure form. (4) That which is not 
composed of different kinds of matter, as an element.— 
Simple enumeration, the colligation of ezamplcn upon 
which to base an induction without the use of any pre- 
caution to insure their being representative samples of 
the class from which they are drawn, and without prepara- 
tion for any check upon the correctness of the induction. 
See induction by simple enumeration, under enumeration. — 
Simple enunciation, epithelium, equation. See the 
nouns.— Simple ethers. Seeether|, 3.—Simple event. 
See event.—Simple feast, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., a feast 
of the lowest class, the services for which differ very little 
from the services for ordinary occasions, the other classes 
being double and semi-double.—Simple foot, in anc. pros.: 
(a) According to the earlierrhythmicians, a trisemic, tetra- 
semic, or pentasemic foot, or a hexasemic foot not consist- 
ing of two similar trisemic feet: opposed to a compound 
foot in the sense of a colon. (0) Later, a dissyllabic or 
trisyllabic foot, with inclusion of the pyrrhic (~ ~): op- 
posed to a compound foot in the sense of a foot com- 
unded of these. See pyrrhic.— Simple force, form, 
ction, fracture, See the nouns.— Simple fruits. 
See fruit, 4.—Simple ganglion. See ganglion, 3 (α).--- 
Simple group, harmony, homage, hypertrophy. See 
the nouns.— Simple othesis, =F anation, or the- 
ory, a hypothesis which recommends itself to the natural 
light of reason, and, being easily conceived, appears to us 
as incomplex.— Simple idea, in associationalist psychol- 
ogy, a feeling incapable of analysis. Some psychologists 
deny the distinction of simple and complex ideas, on 
the ground that all feelings are simple in themselves; 
but by a simple idea is not meant a feeling simple in it- 
_ self, but a feeling incapable of subsequent analysis. The 
idea produced by a color and an odor perceived together 


your nails. 
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is an example of an idea not simple,--Simple intelli- 
gence, understanding not involving a cognition of rela- 
ions as such.— Simple interest. See interest, 7.—Sim- 
ple interpretation, an interpretation of which no part 
signifies anything separately. Simple interval. See 
interval, 5.—Simple larceny. See larceny.— Simple 
leaf, in bot., a leaf consisting of a single piece.—Simple 
machine. See machine, 2.—Simple matter, the matter 
of an element.—Simple medicine, a medicine consist- 
ing of a single drug.— Simple mode, a mode which is 
but a variation of a single idea.—Simple necessity, 
the necessity of a proposition whose denial would imply 
a contradiction ; logical necessity.—Simple number, 
Same as abstract number (which see, under abstract, 1).— 
Simple ointment, 8εθ ointment.— Simple operation, 
an operation considered apart from others, as an operation 
of the mind em from an accompanying operation of the 
body.— Simple part, a part which has itself no parts of 
the same kind.— Simple position, in arith. See position, 
7.—Simple power, the power of first matter; pure power. 
— Simple probation, a probation which involvesa single 
inferential step; one which cannot be analyzed into a suc- 
cession of inferences.— Simple proportion, See μμ 
tion.—Simple proposition. See proposition.—Simple 
quadratic, an equation which contains the unknown 
' quantity only in its square, which is a factor of one of the 
terms. The general form is Αα = B.—Simple quality 
of an element, the property of the simple matter, fitting 
it to receive the substantial form of the element.—§im- 
ple quantity, in math.: (a) A quantity expressible by 


means of a single number, (0) A monomial.— Simpl 


pie 
question, the question whether a thing is, or what it is. 
—Simple ratio, repetend, science, sentence, singu- 
larity, strain. See the nouns.—Simple sporophore, 
in bot., a sporophore consisting of a single hypha or branch 
of a hypha. Bary.—Simple time, in anc. pros., a 
monosemic as opposed to a greater or compound (dise- 
mic, trisemic, etc.) time.—Simple trust, in daw, a trust 
not qualified by provisions as to the power or duty of 
the trustee, so that in general he is a mere passive de- 
pository of possession or legal title, subject to which the 
entire right is in the beneficiary.— Simple umbel, in 
bot., an umbel haying but a single set.of. rays.—Sim- 
ple will, will directed toward an ultimate end, not to- 
ward a means.=Syn, 1, Unmixed, elementary.— 2, Un- 
studied, unvarnished, naive, frank, open, straightforward. 
— 6, Simple, Silly, Dull, shallow, stupid, preposterous, 
inept, trifling, frivolous. Of the italicized words, silly 
is more active; the others are more passive. The simple 
person is not only ignorant or lacking in practical wis- 
dom, but unconscious of his own deficiencies, so that he 
is peculiarly liable to be duped. That which in the 
simple is unconsciousness is in the silly an active self- 
satisfaction or conceit: the simple may be taught. wis- 
dom by hard experience ; the silly have much to unlearn 
as well. Silliness is a form of folly. (See absurd.) He 
who is dull has no edge upon his mind; his mind works 
into a subject with the slowness with which a dull knife 
cuts into a piece of wood, but his mind can perhaps be 
gradually sharpened, so that the dull boy becomes the 
keen man. 
II, n. 1. That which is unmixed or uncom- 
pounded; a simple substance or constituent; 
an élement. 


It is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from pay objects. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 16. 


To these noxious simples we may reduce an infinite 
number of compound, artificial, made dishes. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p, 141. 
2. A medicinal herb, or a medicine obtained 
from an herb: so called because each vegetable 
was supposed to possess its particular virtue, 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy: 
commonly in the plural. 

I went to see Mr. Wats, keeper of the Apothecaries gar- 
den of simples at Chelsea, where there is a collection of 
innumerable rarities of that sort particularly. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1685. 
Run and fetch simples, 
With which my mother heal’d my arm when last 
I was wounded by the boar. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, ii. 2. 
3. A person of low birth or estate: used chief- 
ly in contrast with gentle: as, gentle and sim- 
ple. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
She beseches you as hir souerayne that symple to saue. 
York Plays, p. 282. 

**T fancy there’s too much whispering going on to be of 
any spiritual use to gentle or simple.” .. . Accordingly 
there was silence in the gallery. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, i. 6. 
4. pl. Foolish or silly behavior; foolishness: 
as, to have a fit of the simples. [0ο]]οα.]---δ. 
A draw-loom. [Archaic.]—6. A set of short 
dependent cords, with terminal bobs, attached 
to the tail of a part of the harness in a draw- 
loom, worked by the draw-boy.— 7. Eccles., a 
simple feast.—To cut for the simples, to cure of fool- 
ishness, as if by a surgical operation. [Humorous.] 


Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for the simples 
this morning ; say a word more, and you had as good eat 
Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 


simple (sim’pl), v. i.; pret. and pp. simpled, 
ppr. simpling. [ς simple, π.] To gather sim- 
ples, or medicinal plants. 

I know that here are several sorts of Medicinal Herbs 
made use of by the Natives, who often go a simpling, 
seeming to understand their Virtues much, and making 
great use of them. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 126. 

Botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently —go simpling. 
Goldsmith, Prol. to Craddock’s Zobeide, 1. 6. 


yketable drug-plant. 


simplician 
simple-faced (sim’pl-fast), a. Having no folia- 
ceous appendages on the snout: ο μέ to bats 
of the family Vespertilionidz, as distinguished 
from, leaf-nosed, phyllostomous, or rhinolo- 
hine bats. W. Η. Flower. 
simple-hearted (sim’pl-hir’ted),a. Having a 
simple heart; single-hearted; ingenuous. 
And, as the cageling newly flown returns, 
The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch back, and settled there. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
simple-minded (sim’pl-min’ded), a. Lacking 
intelligence or penetration ; unsophisticated ; 


artless. . 
Others of graver mien, 
. . . bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, 
Take homage.of the simple-minded throng. 
Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagination, iii. 112. 


Lam a simple-minded person, wholly devoid of subtlety 
of intellect, Hualey, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 191. 
simple-mindedness. (sim’pl-min’ded-nes), mn. 
The state or character of being simple-minded. 
simpleness (sim’pl-nes), m.. [¢ ME, simplenesse, 
sympylnesse, sympylines ; < simple. +.-ness.].. The 
state or quality of being simple, in any sense 
of that word. 
Mi labor wil don After my simplenesse 
Hit for to conuey As I can or may., 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. Β,), Tntrod.; 1. Τα. 
God’s will, 
What simpleness is this ! 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 3. 77. 
simpler (sim’plér), n.  [< simple, v., + -ετλ.] 
One who collects simples, or medicinal plants ; 
a herbalist; a simplist. Minsheu. 

The Simpler comes, with basket and book, 


For herbs of power on thy banks to look. 
Bryant, Green River. 
“Took at this blue-flag,” she said; ‘‘ our neighbor, a 
wise simpler, declares it will cure a host of diseases.” 
S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 


‘Simpler’s-jo (sim’plérz-joi), ». . The common 


vervain, Verbena officinalis: so called asa mar- 
[Ῥτου. Eng:] -- 
simplesset, ”. [< ME. simplesse, < OF . simplesse, 
simplece, simpleche, Ἐ.. simplesse (= Pr. Sp. Pg. 
simpleza), simplicity, < simple, simple: see sim- 
ple.| Simpleness; simplicity. 
Though that diffautes apperen in use, 


Yut of your mercy my s¢mplesse excuse. 
Rom. of Partenay (E, E. Τ. 8.), 1. 6600. 


Darting forth a dazzling light 
On all that come her simplesse to rebuke !- 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. 
simpleton (sim’pl-ton), ». [ς F. as if *simple- 
ton, dim. of simplet, m., simpletie, f., simple, 
dim. of simple, simple; ef. Sp. simplon, a sim- 
leton. No F. *simpleton occurs; but -eton, a 
ouble dim. suffix, occurs in other words, one of 
which is the source of E. jenneting ; another is 
the source of E. musketoon. Cf. sillyton, made 
in imitation of simpleton.} 1. A person of lim- 
ited or feeble intelligence ; a foolish or silly per- 
son. 
Those letters may prove a discredit, as lasting as mer- 
cenary scribblers, or curious simpletons, can make κ." 
ope. 
The fears of the sister have added to the weakness of the 
woman; but she is by no means a simpleton in general. 
ane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xiv. 
2. The American dunlin, purre, or ox-bird. 
See cut under dunlin. 
simple-toothed (sim’pl-tétht), a. Having one 
pair of incisors above and below, as a rodent; 
simplicident. See Simplicidentata. 
simple-winged (sim’pl-wingd), a. Not tooth- 
winged, as a butterfly: noting the Heliconiine. 
Simplices (sim’pli-séz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
simplex, simple: see νὰ The simple ascid- 
ians; a suborder of Ascidiacea contrasted with 
Compositz and with Salpiformes, containing or- 
dinary fixed ascidians which are solitary and 
seldom reproduce by gemmation, or, if colo- 
nial (as in one family), whose members have no 
common investment, each having its own case 
or test. Here belong the common forms known as sea- 
squirts, and by other fanciful names (as sea-peach, sea-pear, 
sea-potato), of at least four families, the Clavelinida, Asci- 
diidz, Cynthiid2, and Molgulide, of which the first-named 
is colonial or social, and makes a transition from the quite 


simple or solitary ascidians (the other three families named) 
to the compound forms, or Compost 


posix. 

Simpliciat (sim-plish’ia), πι pl. .[NL., neut. pl. 
of L. simplex, simple: see simple. ] Cuvier’s 
system of classification, the simple acalephs; 
the first order of his Acalepha, distinguished 
from Hydrostatica. It was an artificial group 
of medusans and ctenophorans. 

simpliciant (sim-plish’i-an), n. 
(simplic-), simple (see simple), 
simpleton. 


¢ L, simplex 
-i-an.}. A 





























simplician 


Be hea foole in the esteeme of man, 
In worldly thinges a meer simplician, 
Yet, for all this, I boldly dare averre 
His knowledge great. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T.8.), p. 148. 

simplicident (sim-plis’i-dent), a: and n. {K 
L. simplex (simplic-), simple, + den(t-)s = E. 
tooth.] I. a. Simple-toothed, asarodent; hay- 
ing only one pair of upper incisors; of or per- 
taining to the Simplicidentata. 

ΤΙ. ». A. simple-toothed rodent; any mem- 
ber of the Simplicidentata. 

Simplicidentate (sim’pli-si-den-ta’ta), n. pl. 
[NL.: see simplicident.| The simple-toothed 
rodents, or simplicident Rodentia, a suborder 
containing all living rodents except the Du- 
plicidentata, having only one pair of upper in- 
cisors, ΟΥ the Myomorpha, Sciuromorpha, and 
Hystricomorpha, as rats and mice of all kinds, 
squirrels, beavers and their allies, and porcu- 
pines and their allies. See Duplicidentati. Also 
called Simplicidentati. The order is sometimes 
named Glires instead of Rodentia. 

simplicidentate (sim’pli-si-den’tat), a. [As 
simplicident + -atel.] Same as simplicident, 

Simplicidentati (sim’pli-si-den-ta’ti), ». pl. 
Same as Simplicidentata. 

simplicimane (sim-plis’i-man), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Simplicimani. 

Simplicimani (sim-pli-sim’a-ni), πι. pl. [NL., 
< L. simplex (simplic-), simple, + manus, hand: 
see main3.] In Latreille’s system of classifica- 
tion, a division of caraboid beetles; the fourth 
section of his second tribe Carabici, having the 
two anterior tarsi only dilated in the males, not 
forming a square or an orbicular plate. 

Tee postes (sim” pli-si-ros’tréz), π. pl. 
[NL., < L. simplex (simplic-), simple, + ros- 
trum, bill, beak. ] In ornith., in Sundevall’s sys- 
tem of classification, a group of American coni- 
rostral osecine passerine birds, consisting of the 
tanagers. 

simpliciter (sim-plis’i-tér), adv. [L., simply 
(used in philosophy to translate Gr. ἁπλῶς), < 
simplex (simplic-), simple: see simple.] Simply; 
not relatively; notin a certain respect merely, 
but in the full sense of the word modified.— 
Dictum simpliciter, said simply, without qualification 


or limitation to certain respects: opposed to dictum secun- 
dum quid. 


simplicity (sim-plis’i-ti), .; pl. simplicities 
(Hie) ee SO BIE ae Ba oimplieitat =.Sp. 
simplicidad = Pg. simplicidade = It. semplicita, 
< L. simplicita(t-)s, ς simplex (simplic-), simple: 
see simple.] The state or property of being sim- 


ple. (a) The state or mode of being uncompounded ; 
existence inelementary form. |. 


In the same state in which they [angels] were created 
in the beginning, in that they euerlastingly remaine, the 
substance of their proper nature being permanent in Sim- 
plicitie and Immutabilitie. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 372. 


Mandrakes afford a _papaverous and unpleasant odour, 
whether in the leaf or apple, as is discoverable in their 
simplicity or mixture. Sir T. Browne, Vulg..Err., Vii. 7. 


(b) Freedom from complexity or intricacy. 


Weare led . . . to conceive this great machine of the 
world .. . to have been once in a state of greater sim- 
plicity than now it is, 

_ 7. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, I. 45. 


From ..... primordial uniformity and simplicity, there 
takes place divergence, both of the wholes and the lead- 
ing parts, towards multiformity of contour and towards 
complexity of contour. H. Spencer, First Principles, § 119. 


(c) Freedom from difficulty of execution or understanding ; 
easiness ; especially, lack of abstruseness ; clearness ; also, 
an instance or illustration of simple clearness, 


Truth by her own simplicity is known. 
Herrick, Truth and Falsehood, 
The grand simplicities of the Bible. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 246. 


d) Freedom from artificial ornament; plainness, as of 
ess, style, or the like. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 
. Such sweet. neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art. 
B. Jonson (tr. from Bonnefons), Epicoene, i. 1. 


Thou canst not adorn simplicity. What is naked or de- 
fective is susceptible of decoration: what is decorated is 
simplicity no longer. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Epictetus and Seneca. 


(ο) Artlessness of mind or conduct; unaffectedness; sin- 
cerity ; absence of parade or pretense. 


I swear to thee ... 
By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, . . . 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 
. hak., Μ. N. D.,i. 1. 171. 
1, for my part, will slack no service that may testify my 
simplicity. _ Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, iii. 3. 
He [Madison] had that rare dignity of unconscious sim- 


plicity which characterizes the earnest and disinterested 
scholar. J. Fiske, Critical Period of Amer. Hist., v. 
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ο) Ignorance arising from lack either of education or of 
ntelligence ; especially, lack of common sense ; foolish- 
ness ; childishness ; also, an act of folly ; a foolish mistake. 
How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? 
Prov. i. 22. 
To be ignorant of the value of a suit is simplicity, as well 
as to be ignorant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 
Bacon, Suitors (ed. 1887), p. 470. 


Let it be . . . one of our simplicities to suffer that in- 
jury which neither impaireth the reputation of the father, 
nor abuseth the credit of the sons. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Generally, nature hangs out a sign of swmplicity in the 
face of afool. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, III. xii. 1. 
=Syn, See simple. _ ᾿ 

simplification (sim’pli-fi-ka’shon), π. [= F. 
simplification = Pg. simplificagdo = It. simpli- 
ficazione ; as simplify + -ation (see -fication). ] 
The act of simplifying or making simple; re- 
duction from a complex to a simple state: as, 
the simplification of, English spelling. 

The simplification of machines renders them more and 
more perfect, but this simplification of the rudiments of 
languages renders them more and more imperfect, and 


less proper for many of the purposes of language. 
Adam Smith, Formation of Languages. 


Where tones coincide, the number of tones actually 
present is less than the number of possible tones, and 
there is a Ls add pore simplification ; so to put it, more 
is commanded and with less effort. 

J. Ward, Ἐπογο. Brit., XX. 69. 

simplificative (sim’ pli-fi-ka-tiv), a. [< simpli- 

ficat(ion) + -iwe.]' Simplifying, or tending to 
simplify. | 

“Simplificative evolution” as opposed to “elaborative 
evolution.” #. R. Lankester, Degeneration, p. 71, note ο. 

simplificator (sim’pli-fi-ka-tor), n. [< simplifi- 
cat(ion) + -or1.] One who simplifies, or favors 
simplification, as of a system, doctrine, ete. 
[Rare:] 

This is the supposition of simplijicators, who, from the 
impulse of a faulty cerebral conformation, must needs 
disbelieve, because theology would otherwise afford them 
no intellectual exercise, 

Isaac Taylor, Nat. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. 92. 
simplify (sim’pli-fi), v.; bie and pp. simpli- 
fied, ppr. simplisying. 4 F, simpli fer = Sp. 
Pg. simplificar = It. (refi.) simplificare; irreg., 
as simple + -fy.) I, trans. To make simple; 
reduce from complexity to simplicity; also, to 
make easy of use, execution, performance, or 
comprehension. 

Philosophers have generally advised men to shun need- 

less occupations, as the certain impediments of a good and 


happy life; they bid us endeavour to simplify ourselves. 
Barrow, Works, II. xxxiv. 


With no outdoor amusements, and with no summer 
holiday, how much is life simplified! But the simplicity 
of life means monotony. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 88. 


IT. intrans. To produce or effect simplicity. 


That is a wonderful simplification, and science always 
simplifies, J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 166. 
simplism (sim’plizm), ».. [< simple + -ism.] 
The advocacy or cultivation of simplicity; 
hence, an affected or labored simplicity, 

Other writers have to affect what to him [Wordsworth] 
is natural. So they have what Arnold called simplism, 
he simplicity. The Century, XX XIX. 624. 

simplist (sim‘plist), ». [ς OF. simpliste, also 
simpliciste = Sp. simplista = It. semplicista ; as 
simple + -ἰδί.]. One skilled.in.simples or me- 
dicinal plants; a simpler. 

A plant so unlike a rose, it [the rose of Jericho] hath 
been mistaken by some good simplist for amomum. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

simplistic (sim-plis’tik), a. [< simplist + -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to simples or a. simplist. 

[Rare.] Imp. Dict.—2. Endeavoring to explain 

everything, or too much, upon a single princi- 
ple. 


The facts of nature and of life are more apt to be com- 
plex than simple. 
sided and partial. J. Ε, Clarke. (Worcester.) 


simplityt (sim’pli-ti),n. [< ME. simplity, sym- 
plete, < OF. simplete, simplicity: see simplici- 
ty] Simplicity. 
Thanne shaltow se Sobrete and Symplete-of-speche. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 165. 
simploce, ». See symploce. 
simply (sim’pli), adv. [< ME. sympely, sympil- 
ly, sympilliche, simpleliche, ete.; < simple + -ly2.] 
In a simple manner. (a) Without complication, in- 
tricacy, obscurity, or circumlocution ; easily ; plainly. 


He made his complaynt and his clamoure heringe hem 
alle, and seide to hem full sympilly, “‘ Lordinges, ye be alle 
my liege men, and of me ye holde youre londes and youre 
fees.” Merlin (Β. E.T. 8.), iii. 616. 


Evolution, under its primary aspect; is illustrated most 
simply and clearly by this passage of the Solar System from 
a widely diffused incoherent state to a consolidated cohe- 
rent state, H., Spencer, First Principles, § 108. 


Simplistic theories are generally one- — 


simulant 


(b) Without extravagance or parade; unostentatiously. 


Thei ben fulle devoute Men, and lyven porely and sympe- 
ly, with Joutes and with Dates; and thei don gret Absty- 
nence and Penaunce. Mandeville, Travels, p. 58. 


A mortal, built upon the antique plan, 
Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 
And taking life as simply as a tree! 
Lowell, Agassiz, 1. 144. 
(ο) yethans pretense or affectation; unassumingly ; art- 
essly. 


Thei dide to Kynge Arthur their homage full debonerly 
as was right, and the kynge he receyved with gode herte 
and sympilliche with wepynge. . 

Merlin (E, E. T. Β.), ii. 140. 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton, P. Τ.., xii. 569. 
(d) Without wisdom or discretion; unwisely ; foolishly. 

And we driven the remenaunt in at the yates, that sym- 

pilly hem deffended whan they hadde loste their lorde. 


Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), i. 78. 
(e) Merely; solely; only. 


It more afflicts me now to know by whom 
This deed is done than simply that ’tis done. 
Beau..and Fl,, Philaster, iii. 1. 


The attractive force of a stimulus is determined not 
simply by its quantity but also by its quality. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 82. 
Hence—(f) Absolutely; quite. 
_ He is simply the rarest man i’ the world, 
hak., Cor., iv. 5. 169. 


They [the older royal families of Europe] never wanted 
a surname; none attached itself to them, and they simply 
have none. N. and Q., 7th ser., Il. 414. 


(g) Absolutely ; in the full sense of the words; not in a 
articular respect merely. 


impson’s operation, See operation. 
simptomet,”. An obsolete form of symptom. 
simpulum (sim’pi-lum), πι.» pl. simpula (-18). 

[L.: see def.] In Rom. antig., asmall ladle with 

which wine was dipped out for libations, ete. 

A third {relief} which seemed to be an altar, with two 
reliefs on it, one being a person holding a simpulum; 
these were all brought from Buda. 

Pococke, Description of the East, ΤΙ. ii. 249. 
simson, simpson (sim’son), ». [Var. of obs. 
sencion, senchion, ς OF. senecion, < L. senecio(n-), 
groundsel: see sencion, Senecio.] Groundsel. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
Sims’s operation. See operation. 
simulacra,”. Plural of simulacrum. 
simulacret (sim’i-la-kér), n. [Also simula- 
chre; < ME. symulacre, symylacre, < OF. simula- 
cre, also simulaire, Ἐ.. simulacre = Pr. simulacra 
= Sp. Pg. It. simulacro, < L. simulaerum, a like- 
ness, image, form, appearance, phantom: see 
simulacrum.| An image. 

Betwene Symulacres and Ydoles is a gret difference. 
For pypodacnes ben Ymages made aftre lyknesse of Men 
or of Women, or of the Sonne or of the Mone, or of ony 
Best, or of ony kyndely thing. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 164. 

Phidias . . . made of yuory the simulachre or image of 
Jupiter. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 8. 

simulacrum (sim-i-la’krum), πι. pl. simulacra 
(-kri). (L., a likeness, image, form; appear- 
ance, phantom (in philosophy a tr. of Gr, ὁμοίω- 

a), ς simulare, make like, imitate: ‘see simu- 

te.] 1. That which is formed in the likeness 
of any object; an image. 

The mountain is flanked by two tall conical simulacra, 
with radiate summits. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numotrum, p. 634. 

He [the author of the De Mysteriis] condemns as folly 
and impiety the worship of images of the gods, though 
his master held that these simulacra were filled with di- 
vine power, whether made by the hand of man or (as he 
believed) fallen from heaven. Encyec. Brit., XT. 608. 
2. A shadowy or unreal likeness of anything; 
a phantom; a vague, unreal representation. 

The sensations of persons who have suffered amputa- 
tion show that their sensorium retains a picture or map 
of the body so far as regards the location of all its sensi- 
tive regions. This simulacrum is invaded by conscious- 
ness whenever the proper stimulus is applied. ; 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 407. 

All the landscape and the scene seemed the simulacrum 
of an old romance, the echo of an early dream, 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, xvii. 
3. A formal sign; a sign which represents a 
thing by resembling it, but does not indicate 
it, or stand for the actual presence of the thing. 
simulant (sim’i-lant), a and » [<.L. simu- 
lan(t-)s, ppr. of simulare, make like: see simu- 
late.] I, a. Simulating (something else); a 
pearing to be (what it is not); replacing (in 
position or in aspect): withof: used especiall 
in biology: as, a scutum simulant of a scutel- 
lum; cheliceres simulant of chele; stamens 
simulant of petals, or conversely. A good many 
μας and organs, under various physiological modifica- 


ions, are thus simulant of others from which they are 
morphologically different. See similar, 4. 


.n. One who or that which simulates some- 
thing else. 
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3. (6) The initial of pressure, 
used in formule for fluid 
pressure, as of liquids or 
gases upon an area. In 
British and American writ- 
ings it is usually expressed 
in pounds per square inch 
or pounds per square foot, 
the zero of pressures being 
the vacuum line as given by the barometer, or 
about 14.7 pounds below the pressure of the 
atmosphere. In metric units it is usually ex- 
pressed in kilograms per square centimeter. 
(d) In mechan., a symbol for power. (6) In 
psychophys., the symbol for the Feehnerian 
time-error.—4. An abbreviation: (g) Of 
population. (i) Of the Latin pars, a part. (j) 





[1.ο. orcap.] Of participle. (k) [l.c, or cap.) Pachastrella (pak-a-strel’ii), η. 


Of past. (ϐ Of the Latin pater, father. (m) 
Ke ο. or cap.] Of penny. | 
f pint. (ο) ΓΙ. ο. or cap.) Of pipe. 


or cap.] Of pole. (q) Of the Latin pondere, ' 


by weight. (7) In electro-technics, of power. 
(s) Of president. (t) Of prince. (u) Of pro- 
fessor. : 

Pa. An abbreviation of Pennsylvania. 

Ῥ A. An abbreviation of Post Adjutant. 

p. a.. Anabbreviation (0) of particular average, 
a term used in marine-insurance policies. See 
average?, n., 1. (4). 

paar (piir),. A local name in northern Ceylon 
and southeastern India for sands upon the 
present sea-bottom which are cemented into 
solid rock by caleareous deposits formed 
through the agency of Polyzoa and nullipores. 

The sand forming the floor of the Gulf [of Manaar] has, 
in many places, been cemented in situ into calcareous 
sandstones or “calcretes,” locally known as “ paars.” In 
the north part the paars arrange themselves roughly into 
three groups, running parallel with Adam’s Bridge, 
north-north-west to south-south-east. 

J. Lomas, in Rep. Government of Ceylon on the Pearl 

[Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, 1903, p. 151. 
paauw (pi’é), ». [D. paauw, peacock.] The 
South African bustard (Hupodotis): exten- 
sively adopted as a popular name. 

pabulary (pab’i-la-ri), a. [LL. pabularius, « 

L. pabulum, food. See pabulum.] Relating to 


or affording pabulum or food; of the nature Ρ 


of pabulum. 

pac, 7. See *packé. 

pacai (pi-ki’), ». [Also pacay; Quichua.] 
In Peru, Inga Feuillei, an indigenous tree of 
the mimosa family, bearing large woody pods 
which contain a sweet, cottony, white, edible 
pulp surrounding the seeds. Representations 
of the pods in terra-cotta and the pods fthem- 
selves are found in ancient graves, together 
with other food-staples and ceremonial arti- 
cles. See pacay. 

pacara (pii-kii-ri’),». [Native name.] In 
western Argentina, either of two large trees 
belonging to the mimosa family, Anneslia 
Pacara (Calliandra Pacara of Grisebach) and 
Enterolobium contortisiiquum. They yield 
excellent woods used for carpentry and house- 
eonstruction. In eastern Argentina the last- 
named species is ¢alled *timbo (which see). 

paca-rana (pi’ki-ri’ni),n. The Tupi Indian 
name for the excessively rare Peruvian rodent 
Dinomys branichi, The name signifies ‘false 
paca,’ and alludes to the resemblances be- 
tween the two animals, although Dinomys has 
no cheek-pouches and possesses a tail. See 
cut in next column, 

pace!, ».— Pace of the wicket, in cricket, the degree 
of speed with which the ball comes from the pitch when 
bowled. Hutchinson, Cricket, p. 252. 

pacel, v.t. 4. Το set the pace for (a con- 
testant) in training for a race, or in racing, 
as for a boat’s crew, for a bicyele rider, ete. 

All sorts and conditions of riders volunteered their 


services ... to pace anyone to whom they might be 
assigned. Field, Jan. 26, 1901, p. 105. 
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To pace the warp, to regulate the delivery of the warp 
in the loom for even weaving. 


pace-follower (pas ’ fol” 6-ér), π. In cycling, 
one who follows a pace-making or wind- 
breaking machine to attain greater speed. 
The machine followed may be anything from 
an ordinary bicycle to a motor or even a loco- 
motive. 


pace-maker, ”. 1. Specifically, one who rides be- 
tween a bicycle racer and the wind, acting as a shield. 
The original idea of making the pace has become merged 
into that of acting as a wind-shield. 


2. One who or that which makes a record far 
speed, 
pacer, x. 4. Same as *pace-maker, 1. 
pachak (pii-chik’), ». [Hindi.] The costus, 
Heterotrichum Lappa. See costus-root and 


Saussurea. 
[NL.] The 
typical genus of the family Pachastrellide. 


(n) [l. ο. or cap.) Ο. Schmidt, 1838, » fits 
(2) {l.c. Pachastrellide (pak-a-strel’i-de), x. pl. [NL., 


ς Pachastrella, + -idz.] A family of. Demo- 
spongiz in which the chief megascleres are 
caltrops, there are no trienes, and the micro- 
scleres are spirasters, spherasters, or micro- 
rhabds, It includes the genera Pachastrella, 
Calthropella, and Dercitus. 

pachemia (pa-ké’mi-i), ». [Gr. παχύς, thick, 
+ aiua, blood.] A condition of diminished 
fluidity of the blood; pachyemia. 

pachonta (pii-chon’taé), π. An inferior kind of 
gutta-percha, said to be the product of Jso- 
nandra acuminata, 

pachyblepharon (pak-i-blef’a-ron), π. [Gr. 
παχύς, thick, + βλέφαρον, eyelid.) Thicken- 
ing of the eyelids, with irregular growths at 
their edges. 

Pachycampyli (pak-i-kam’pi-li), n. pl. [NL., 

Gr. παχύς, thick,  καμπύλος, crooked, bent. ] 

In Hyatt’s classification of the Cephalopoda, a 
suborder of the Ammonoidea in which the or- 
namentation of the shell attains extreme com- 
plexity in the evolution of the ribs, nodes, and 
spines, and the sutural lobes and saddles have 
broad bases and are deeply divided only at their 
edges. 

achycampylous (pak-i-kam’pi-lus),a. [NL. 

Pachycampyli + -ous.| Pertaining to or hav- 

ing the characters of the Pachycampili. 
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Paca-rana (Dixomys brantch?z). 


Pachycardia? (pak-i-kir’di-i),n. [NUL., < Gr. 
ταχύς, thick, + καρδία, heart (Cardium, genus 
of mollusks).] A genus of prionodesmaceous 
peleeypods with oblong trigonal shells having 
terminal beaks, two strong divergent cardinal 
teeth, and a long posterior lateral tooth in 
each valve. It occurs in the Alpine Trias, 

pachycholia (pak-i-k6’li-i), π. [NL., ¢ Gr, 
rayéc, thick, + χολή, bile.] Diminished fiu- 
idity of the bile. 


Pachycormus (pak-i-kér’mus), η. [NL. (Co- 
ville, 1905), < Gr. παχύς, thick, + κορμός, trunk. ] 
A genus of dicotyledonous trees of the family 
Anacardiaceze, See Veatchia. 

pachydermatocele (pak’i-dér’ma-t6-sél), n. 
(Gr. παχύς, thick, + δέρµαίτ-), skin, + KhAn, 
tumor.] 1. The presence of several fibrous 
tumors on a nerve, associated with a pendu- 
lous condition of the skin in the region. 

Still another and important manifestation is the so- 
called plexiform neuroma or pachydermatocele of Valen- 
tine Mott. This in a more diffuse form produces the 
elephantiasis neuromatodes. 

Med. Record, June 18, 1908, p. 925. 
2. Same as dermatolysis. 

Pachydermia laryngis, thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane of the larynx, a result of chronic inflammation.— 
Pachydermia vesice, a condition in which the mucous 
membrane of the bladder is thickened and assumes the 
appearance of skin. 

pachydermial (pak-i-dér’mi-al), a. [pachy- 
dermi(a) + -all.] Relating to or marked by 
pachydermia, or thickening of the skin. 

pachydermic (pak-i-dér’mik), α. [ pachyderm 

-ic.] Thick-skinned; pachydermatous. 
pachyglossous (pak-i-glos’us),a. [ατ. παχύς, 

ick, + γλῶσσα, tongue, + -ous.] Having a 
thick tongue. 

Pachygnathus (pa-kig’na-thus), ». [NI., 
also orig. in the erroneous form Pachynathus 
(Swainson, 1831), « Gr, παχύς, thick, + γνάθος, 
jaw.] A genus of fishes, belonging to the 
family Balistidz, found on both sides of the 
Pacific. Be 

pachymose (pak’i-més),n. [Pachyma + -ose ] 
An amorphous substance, CjgH»o40}4, obtained 
from Pachyma pinctorum, a Chinese fungus, 
and also from P, Cocas, It is.probably a glu- 
coside. 

Pachyornis (pak-i-dr’nis), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
παχύς, thick, + dpc, bird.] A genus of Di- 
nornithid#, or moas, characterized by οκ- 
tremely massive leg-bones and short tarsi. 

pachyostosis (pak/i-os-t6’sis), ». [Gr. παχύς, 
thick, + ὀστ(έον), bone, + -osis.] Literally, a 
thickening of the bone: specifically applied 
to an increase in the amount of the bony net- 
work or reticulum that more or less completely 
fills the long bones of some animals, notably 
the elephant among mammals and Dinornis 
among birds. 

pachyotous (pak-i-0’tus), a. [Gr. raybc, thick, 
+ ovo (ώτ-), ear.] Marked by abnormal thick- 
ness of the ears, 

pachyperitonitis (pak’i-per’i-t6-ni'tis), η. 
[NL., ς Gr. παχύς, thick, + περιτόναιον, peri- 
toneum, + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, resulting in notable thickening of 
this membrane. 

pachyphyllous (pak-i-fil’us), a. [Gr. παχίς, 
thick, + @vAAov, leaf.] In bot., thick-leafed. 

Pachypops (pak’i-pops), n. [NL., < Gr. παχύς, 
thick, + ὑπό, below, + ow (ώπ-), eye.] A 
genus of fresh-water scienoid fishes of Guiana 
and Brazil. ; 

pachyrhizid (pak-i-ri’zid), πα. [NL. Pachy- 
rhiz(us) + -ἰά5.]. Α bitter non-nitrogenous 
substance obtained from the seed of Pachy- 
rhizus angulatus, which acts as an energetic 
poison, especially to fish. 

pachysaurian (pak-i-sd’ri-an),n. [Gr. raytc, 
thick, + E.saurian.] A thick-skinned reptile. 

Pachytheca (pak-i-thé’ki), n. (NI, < Gr. 
παχύς, thick, + θήκη, a box.] Minute hollow 
spheroidal bodies of brown color described by 
Hooker, 1853, from the Ludlow bone-bed of 
the English Upper Silurian. They resemble 
Sporangites from the Devonian of North Amer- 
ica, and they appear to be spores of lycopods 
or alge, though their vegetable nature has 
been doubted by Solms-Laubach, 

pachytrichous (pa-kit’ri-kus), a. η παχύς, 
thick, + θρίξ (τριχ-)ν hair, + -ous.]  Πανίηρ 
thick hair. Mayne. 





























pacificity (pas-i-fis’i-ti), n. 


pacifico (pi-thé’fi-k6), n. 


package, 1. 


packer, ». 8. Same as pack-animal. 


pacific 


Pacific blockade, in international law, a blockade exer- 


cised by one government or several governments for the 
purpose of forcing another to some demanded action 
without actual war. The first pacific blockade was that 
by Russia, France, and England against Greece in 1827. 


pacificist (pa-sif’i-sist), η. [pacific + -ist.] An 


advocate of peace ; one who opposes war. 


[ pacific +. -ity.] 
The quality of being peaceful or pacific. 

[Sp. = E. pacific.]} 
A peaceful person; anon-belligerent; specifi- 
eally, a native of Cuba or the Philippines who 
submitted without opposition to the Spaniards 
when the latter took possession of those is- 
lands; during the Spanish-American war of 
1898, a non-combatant. 


pacifism (pas‘i-fizm), n. [F. pacifisme, < paci- 


Jique, pacific.] Advoeacy of peace; the prin- 
ciple of establishing universal peace. 


pacify, v. {. 3. To make peaceful by force, or 


by depriving of the means of opposition. 


Since I last wrote to you we have been having a quiet 
time down South “ pacifying the country.” This con- 
sists in collecting arms—which we keep —and inviting 
the burghers to take oaths — which they don’t keep — at 
least some don’t. 

C. Lowther, in War's Brighter Side, xxvii. 


Pacinotti ring. See *ring!. 
pack}, n. 


12. In tanning, a workmen’s name 
for a lot of hides placed in the same pit to 
undergo the liming process. —§till pack, in card- 


games in which two packs are used alternately, the one 
which is not in play. 


pack!,v. I. trans. 12. To have in one’s bag- 


age, that is, in one’s possession; possess. 
Slang, western U. Β.] 

Gents, I don’t pack the nerve! ... No, sir; I sees 
enough of woman an’ her ways to teach me that nowain't 
no time to be standin’about irresoloote an’ ondecided, an’ 
I’m goin’ to dig out. A. H. Lewis, Wolfville Nights, xi. 

II. intrans.. '7. To transport goods as a 
business: as, to pack over the trail. [Ὀ. 5.] 
—To pack in or out, to march into or out of (the woods), 


carrying necessary provisions, etc., by packs, either on the 
backs of men or of animals. . 


pack4 (pak), ». [Also pac, detached from shoe- 


pack, taken as a compound of shoel + pack.) 
1. A moceasin made of hide prepared with 
tallow and wax, used by various North Amer- 
ican Indian tribes.—2. A heavy felt or 
waterproof half-boot worn by loggers in the 
lumber-camps in winter. 


5. A box, basket, or other re- 
ceptacle in which perishable articles of food 
are packed for transportation. See’ the ex- 
tract. 

The kind of packages used in handling the different 
truck crops varies greatly in the different trucking re- 
gions, and they are now in many cases very different from 


ose that were used in the early days of the business. 
Yearbook, U. S. Dept. Agr., 1900, Ρ. 451. 


pack-drill (pak’dril), π. A military punish- 


ment in which the offender is compelled to 
walk up and down for a certain number of 
hours in full marching order, with arms, am- 
munition, knapsack, and overcoat. 


To meet an esteemed friend doing pack-drill outside 
the guard-room is embarrassing. 

R. Kipling, Daughter of the Regiment, in Plain Tales 

[from the Hills, p. 184. 
[Aus- 
tralia. |—9. One who packs juries, cards, facts, 
etc., toserve purposes of his own; one who is 
a confederate in fraudulent enterprises. Com- 
pare packl, v. t., 8.—10. In a type-setting 
machine, an assembler. 

The types [in a sin:plex machine] are now guided, one 
by one, to the packer, where they run on acam, are lifted, 
and are then carried forward to proper position. Types 
succeed each other in the packer with 3-em space between 
the words, until a continuous line is formed extending 
across the back of the keyboard, with the face in view. 

Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 61. 


Subsurface packer, a machine so constructed as to cre- 
ate a compact bottom under a layer of loose soil. 


[ pack! + -ery.] 1. Same as *packing-house. 
—2. A pack made up of various small pack- 
ages. 


packing!, η. 1. Specifically: (a) A fibrous orspongy 


material which will hold oil or grease, used as a lubricat- 
ing-pad on journals and bearings. (0) A device for mak- 
ing a fluid- or gas-tight stationary joint, as a joint in 
flanged piping made by a soft annular ring placed in V- 
grooves. (c) The material used where a sliding element 
is to move steam-, water-, or gas-tight under pressure, to 
allow sliding but prevent the leakage of fluid. — : 

5. In halma, the stage of the game in which 
the player gets his men in order on the side of 
the board farthest from him.—6. In ship- 
building, the pieces of wood used to fill up the 
space between the bilgeways and the bottom 


of the ship. A large number of long wooden 
wedges are placed transversely between the 
packing and bilgeways, and the weight of the 
vessel is transferred from the building-blocks 
to the packing before launching the vessel by 
driving in the wedges.— 7. In telephony, the 
crowding together or caking of the particles of 
carbon in a microphonic transmitter, whereby 
the sensitiveness of the instrument is impaired. 
— Flax packing, packing made by braiding flax intoa 
square cord into which a quantity of grease has been 
worked: used for pump-pistons and in stuffing-boxes.— 
Gum-packing, soft packing of rubber or other elastic 
solid material, usually made in sheets which can easily be 
cut to any desired shape and size.— Hydraulic pack- 


ing, packing forthe piston or plunger of a pump or ofa 
hydraulic press: usually of leather. 


packing-board (pak’ing-bord), π. A device 
used to hold crackers in position when pack- 

ing them into barrels. 

ο σιὰ (pak’ing-hous), n. An estab- 
lishment in which provisions, especially beef 
and pork, are packed. 

packing-machine (pak’ing-ma-shén’), n. A 
machine for putting articles into packages or 
bundles; specifically, in baking, a machine for 
sorting and arrauging crackers for packing in 
eartons or barrels. It consists essentially of 
a hopper in which the freshly baked crackers 
are placed, and suitable delivery-mechanism 
for selecting the crackers and setting them on 
edge upon conveyers which deliver them to 
the packers. 

packing-piece (pak’ing-pés), . A separator ; 
a short piece placed between two pieces that 
are to be fastened together, to keep them sep- 
arated by a certain space. 


packing-plate (pak’ing-plat), n. A plate used’ 


to prevent the flow of a fluid across a certain 
area or space covered by the plate; a relief- or 
pressure-plate on the back of a slide-valve. 

packing-ring, η. 2. A piston-ring ; a ring of 
packing, either fibrous or metallic, placed ina 
stuffing-box or around a joint. 

packing-strip (pak’ing-strip), m. 1. A strip 
of packing used to make a tight joint.— 2. A 
liner; a metal strip used to build up a part of 
a machine, to take up the play in a joint or 
bearing. 

pack-rope (pak’rop), π. A rope used to secure 
a load to a pack-saddle. 

packsand (pak’sand), π. <A very fine-grained 
sandstone with calcareous cement so loosely 
consolidated that it may be cut with a spade, 
[Loeal, U. Β.] 

pack-trail (pak’tral), n. 
trail for pack-animals. [Western U. 8.] 

Pac. Oc. An abbreviation of Pacific Ocean. 

Pacouria (pa-k6’ri-i), m. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
< Carib. pacourt ( pacouri-rana, the type spe- 
cies), Galipi pacoury.]- A genus of dicotyledon- 
ous plants of the family Apocynaceze. The 
type species, P. Guianensis, was originally de- 
scribed from South America, but has not 
since been found there. See  Landolphia, 
Vahea, and india-rubber, 1. 
acova (ρᾶ-κὸ΄νᾶ), π. [Aboriginal name in 
Brazil.|] 1. Rénealmia escaltata, a plant be- 
longing to the ginger family, with handsome 
scarlet flowers. —2. The banana. 

pacovicugna (pak’6-vi-ké’nyi), n. 


A narrow single-file 


+ vicugna.] A cross between the alpaca and for ; 
paddle-float (pad’1-flot), x. 


vicugna. Compare *catalo. 


pad?, n. 1. ᾳ 


pad, υ. ¢. 


pad-chuck (pad’chuk), n. 


pa 
h 


paddle}, η. 


paddling 


The tune carried among the lanes and dwellings of the 
village, and naked feet pad-padded quickly wp over dust 
and the grass. Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, v. 


A large floating disk-like leaf-blade, 
chiefly that of the water-lilies: used mostly in the com- 
bination lily-pad; so called from its suggesting a cushion. 
Also pad-leaf. 


If the petiole of a lily pad be traced down under the 
water, it will be found to arise from an intricate mass of 
thick knotted stems. Coulter, Plant Relations, p. 181. 
4. Specifically, the pile of tobacco-leaf seg- 
ments formed by booking, that is, laying 
smoothly one above another for use in cigar- 
making.—Archesporial pad. See *archesporial.— 
Nautical pads, type forms of certain formule for the 
convenience of the navigator, and for the acceleration of 


his work. Also navigation-pads.—To bowl off one’s 
pads. See *xbowil2. 


6. In leather-making, to apply a 

heavy coating of solution to. Davis, Manuf. 

of Leather, p. 324.—'7, In India, to pack on 
an elephant’s pad. 

A ehuck having a 
square hole to receive the ordinary brace-bits, 
the hole or socket being of the same size as 
that in a brace. 

pad-color (pad’kul’or), n. A color that is 

applied to the cloth in a padding-machine. 

ddies? (pad’iz), πα. pl. A child’s name for 

ands. Compare pad, 1 (ο). 

padding-liquor (pad’ing-lik’or), π. In ealico- 
printing, a liquor or solution of olein-oil and 
perhaps other constituents, with which the 
cloth is prepared, or padded, after bleaching 
and before printing. In the madder style of 
printing, an oil solution is used after dyeing 
and before steaming. 

padding-mangle (pad’ing-mang’¢l), ». A 
machine, consisting essentially of a vessel or 
tub and a pair of squeezing-rollers, for .the 
treatment of cotton piece-goods chiefly, either 
for dyeing them with some coloring matter or 
preparing them with a mordant.— slop padding- 
mangle, in calico-printing, a machine with pressure- 
rollers or -bowls for the continuous and thorough 


saturation of the cloth with a mordant or color, the cloth 
being kept full width and free from creases, 


paddle}, v. I. intrans. 6. To throw the feet 
outward with a circular sweep when trotting: 
said of horses. Also dish. 

II. trans. 4. In leather manuf., to wash or 
‘color by means of a paddle. See *paddlel, n., 
8. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 93.— 5. To pat, 
as the ore in a roasting-furnace, with the flat 
side ofa paddle. Phillips and Bauerman, Ele- 
ments of Metallurgy, p. 647. 

6. (ce). A broad, thin- piece of wood, or a 
ruler, in which holes have been bored, used in flogging. 
It inflicts a painful blow. (jf) A tool used in working 
the charge of material in the hearth of the black-ash fur- 


nace in the Leblanc process for making carbonate of soda, 
Also called slice. 


8, A tank containing a revolving wheel or 
paddle for washing, tanning, or coloring skins, 


Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 96.—Duck-foot pad- 
dle, a propelling device of an early design, used in steam- 
boats before the adoption of the paddle-wheel. Vertical 
oars or sculls were mounted on each side of the hull, 
receiving a vertical motion from cranks above them, by 
which they were immersed for the working-stroke and 
lifted out of the water for the return. A second set of 
cranks and rods gave them the backward push which 
caused propulsion. Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 37 


Paddle-box boat. See *boat. 
[(al)paca paddle-engine (pad’l-en’jin), π. An engine 


driving paddle-wheels on a vessel. 
One of the 


paction, ». Specifically—2. In international transverse planks fastened to the rim of a 


law, a contract between nations which is to be 
performed by a single act, and of which exe- 
cutionis at anend at once. Bouvier, Law Dict. 
pactorial t (pak-td’ri-al), a. [pactory + -al1.] 

In Scottish law, same as *pactory. 
pactoryt (pak’to-ri), a. [NL. *pactorius, < 
. pactor, one who makes a pact, < pacisci, 


agree: see pact.| Relating to a _— agree- 
packery (pak ’e-ri), 2.5; pl. packeries (-riz), ment, or compact; of the nature o 


a compact. 


pacu-grass (pak’é-gras), π. A small aquatic 


plant, Ichthycbroma monadelphum (Lacis mon- 
adelpha of Bongard), with delicate star- 
shaped pink flowers, belonging to the family _ blades 
It is a native of Guiana 


Podostemonacez. 
and Brazil and is a favorite food of the pacu. 

padl, n. 2. [padl, v.] A dull sound, as of 
footsteps. 


Then there came from the compound the soft ‘pad-pad : 
of camels—‘thieves’ camels,’ the Bikaneer breed that 
don’t bubble and howl when they sit down and get up. 

R. Kipling, Kidnapped, in Plain Tales from oe Hills, 


paddle-wheel of a vessel. 
paddle-wheel, 1. 
paddle-race (pad‘l-ras), π. The sternward- 
flowing water which is driven back by a 
paddle-wheel of a steamer in motion. 
paddle-staff, ». 3. A wooden paddle used 
in the mashing process in brewing : something 
like a spade in shape. 
paddle-vat (pad’l-vat), ~. Same as *paddle}, 
n., 8. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 100. 


paddle-wheel, ”.—Radial paddle-wheel, a paddle- 
wheel in which the floats or blades are flat boards or 
metal κα bolted directly to the radial arms. Such 
ave the disadvantage of not entering and leaving 

the water at the best angle. 


paddle-wing (pad’l-wing),. See *wing-deck. 
paddle-worm (pad’l-wérm), π. A bluish- 
green or yellowish-green polychetous worm, 
Phyllodoce lamelligera, from 8 to 12 inches 
long, found under stones and shells in the 
Laminarian zone. 

paddlin (pad ling), nm. 1, The act of one 


who paddles, in any sense.— 2, The act of 


See euts under 


padl, υ. i. 2. To move with the soft thud of throwing the feet outward with a circular 


a bare foot striking the ground. [Rare.] 


movement when trotting: said of horses. 





paddock}, n. 


paddock?, η. 


paddock2, υ. t. 


Paddy’s hurricane. 
paddy-barrow (pad‘i-bar’6), n. 


paddock 


8. Applied depreciatively to a 
person: in the play of ‘‘ Macbeth,” an evil 
spirit or a familar. 

First Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 

Sec. Witch. Paddock calls. 

Third Witch. Anon. 

All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
hak., Macbeth, i. 1. 
I 2, A piece of land of any size, 
inclosed or not, used for cultivation. [Aus- 
tralia.] £. £. Morris, Austral English.—3, 
In mining: (a) A store-yard near a mine-shaft 
for ore or wash-dirt.. (b) An open excavation 
in a‘Superficial deposit. NW. H. D. 
2. To make into a paddock, 
as arun for sheep. [Australia.] 

When a run is not fenced, each flock of sheep re- 
quires a shepherd. ... When a run is “ paddocked,” 
shepherds are not required ;— but boundary-riders are 
employed, and these men are responsible not only for the 
sheep but for the fences. 

Trollope, Australia and New Zealand, I. xx. 
3. In mining, to place or store (ore) in a pad- 
dock; dig orform a paddock in. * [Australia.] 
See *hurricane. 


[Paddyl + 


padrone, ». 


padronism (pa-drén’izm), n. 


padronshipt+ (pa-dron’ship), n. 


pad-saw (pad’sa), ή. 


Paduanism (pad ’ti-an-izm), n. 


a roller in a cylinder printing-machine which 
applies color to the cloth, as in the produc- 
tion of aniline blacks. 


padronaget(pa-dron’aj), n. [padrone + -age.] 


Same as *padronship. 

2. In Italy: (a)+t The prime min- 
ister of the papal curia. Ν.Ε, D. (b) The 
landlord of aninn. (ο) The captain or master 
of a Mediterranean trader. 

[ padrone + 
-ism.] The custom, now a felony in the 
United States, of bringing Italian children 
into a foreign country, in what was practically 
a state of slavery, to sing in the streets, beg, 
etc., for their ‘ padrone’ or master. 

[ padrone + 
ship.| The function or office of the prime 
minister of the papal curia: he is the cardinal 
patron or padrone. Also called padronage. 

A keyhole-saw; a thin, 
narrow saw, fastened in a split handle by two 
thumb-serews, used for cutting holes in the 
interior part of work and for sawing curves. 

a [Paduan + 
-ism.] The characteristics of the Latin dialect 
of Padua (Patavium) or their use: used with 


- barrow2.] A wheel-barrow having a curved reference to Livy, wko was born in that place, 


paddy-bird, vig 


paddy-drill (pad’i-dril), n. 
paddy-insect (pad’i-in’sekt), n. 


Paddyism (pad’i-izm), n. 


paddy-lucerne (pad’i-li-sérn’”), n. 


Rove and no removable sides. [Colloq., 


egrets which frequent the rice- or paddy- 
fields.—3. A name said to be applied. by 
sailors to the sheath-bill, Chionis. 

See *drill1. 


silkworm, 
[Paddyl + -ism.] 
An Irish characteristic ; an Irishism. 

Same as 
natwe *lucerne. 


paddywhack, . 4. Afury;arage. [Slang.] 


pad-eye (pad’i), n. 


pad-foot (pad’fut), π. 


pad-groom Spek. n. 


“ Hold on, till King loses his temper. . . . He’ll be in 
a ravin’ paddy-wack.” R. Kipling, Stalky and Co., p. 30. 


Τη ship-building, a flat 
rectangular piece of metal with an eye or ring 
projecting edgewise from its surface, the 
whole forming one solid piece. It is attached 
to the surface on which it is placed by screws 
or rivets through the flat part. 

1. In certain parts of 
England, as Yorkshire, a name for a goblin or 
a spectral creature, traditionally appearing as 
a dog, a sheep, or simply as a ‘ghost.’ The 
name is said to be due to the fact thet the 
goblin was imagined to run with a soft sound 
of footsteps, by the side of persons walking 
atnight. [Eng. dial.]—2. A footpad. [Prov. 
Eng. | 

A mounted groom 


who follows his master when on horseback. 


padkost (piid’kost), π. [D., < pad, path, + 


pad-leaf (pad’léf), πι. 
padouk (pi-douk’ or pii-dék’), n. 


=! 


padrao (pi-driin’), n. 


kost, provision.] In South Africa, provisions 
taken for use on a journey. 

See *pad3, 1 (q). 
[Burmese 
pa-touk.| Either of two large leguminous 
trees, Pterocarpus Indicus and P. macrocarpus, 
and also their woods. The former species is found 


from India and Burma to the Malayan islands, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and China; while the latter species, to 


Burma and yields the finest timber. The wood of this 
latter species is a deep, rich red streaked with black, and 
is used for the finest cabinet work, especially the interior 
finishing of sleeping-cars. Compare redwood, 2, kiabooca- 
wood, Pterocarpus and *asana. 


[Pg. padrdo, a model, 
standard, pattern, monument, = E. patron 


and pattern.] Amonument. [Portuguese use. ] Pagiopoda (paj-i-op’0-di), π. pl. 


The padraos were intended to be eternal monuments 
of Portuguese achievement. They were stone pillars 
with an inscription, and the arms of Portugal carved 
upon them—the well-known “cinco chagas,” with the 
orle of the seven castles of Algarve. Each explorer was 
to plant one on a conspicuous point at his furthest point. 
The padraos were named after saints. 

Geog. Jour, (R. G. 5.), XIT. 10. 

2. A minister of any Christian 
denomination or a native priest. [India.] 

padroadist (pi-dr6-i’ dist), π. [Pg. padroado 

(beside patronado), patronage, < LL. patrona- 

tus, patronage: see patronate.| In India, one 

belonging {ο the Roman Catholic Church who 
upholds the custom of the padroado (patron- 
age) claimed in that country by the king of 

Portugal. Ν. Ε. D. 


pad-roller (pad’rd"lér), n. In calico-printing, 


padre, η. 


pedology, | 
A Chinese awa enogenesis, ete. See *pedology, 
ete 


Ῥ. 2q., Part. 2q. 


paganalian (pai-ga-na’li-an), a. 


paganization (pa’gan-i-za’shon), n. 


page’, η. 


page-gage (paj’gaj), n. 


paging-figure (pa’jing-fig’tr), η. 


and was eriticized for his Patavinitas or Pad- 
uanism. See patavinity. 


In India, one of the small px#anize (pé’a-niz), v.7.; pret. and pp. pxanized, 


ppr. peanizing. [Gr. παιανίζειν, usually παιωνίζ- 
ειν, ς παιάν, a Ῥαπ.] To chant or sing tri- 
umphantly or joyfully. 

edomesoblast, pedomorphism, 


penol (pé’nol), n. [Pex(o)n(ia) + -ol.] An 


aromatic crystalline compound, CH3CO0.CgH3- 
(OH)(OCH3), found in the bark of the root of 
Pzxonia Moutan. It is the monomethyl ether 
of dihydroxyacetophenone. 

{l. ο. or cap.] Abbrevia- 
tions of the Latin partes zqualcs, equal parts. 
[ paganali(a) 
+ -an.] Relating to the paganalia, or festi- 
val of the pagus, in ancientItaly. See pagan- 
alia. 

[pagan- 
ize + -ation.| The act of paganizing or the 
process of becoming paganized. 


paganry (pa’gan-ri),n. [pagan+ -ry.] Pagan 


practices; paganism. [Rare.] 

4. Any one of several South Amer- 
jean uraniid butterflies marked with black and 
green in such a manner as to suggest a page’s 
uniform, 


Page effect. The tone or sound emitted by iron when 


it is subjected to sudden magnetization or demagnetiza- 
tion or to the rapid reversals of magnetization produced 
by an alternating current. 


A measuring-rod of 
wood or brass, notehed to define the proper 
length of a page of type. 


page-proof (paj’préf), n. A proof in page 


form, as distinguished from a galley-proof in 
a long strip. | 


paginary (paj’i-na-ri), a. [L. pagina, page, + 


-ary.| Same as paginal, 
In printing, 
the number of a page of a book, ete. 

One of the novelties of reformed typography is the 


‘ which the name more properly belongs, is confined to omission of all paging figures, both at the headand at 48 


the foot of the page. 
De Vinne, Mod. Book Composition, p. 145, note. 


ing the characters of or belonging to the 

Pagiopoda. 
ΤΙ. ». A member of the Pagiopoda. 

€ [NL., < Gr. 
πάγιος, solid, + πούς (ποδ-), foot.] In Schiddte’s 
system, a division of the Heteroptera which 
includes the six. purely aquatic families and 
corresponds rather closely to the Cryptocerata. 
ago (pi’g65),. [=—Chamorro pago, Tagalog 

αλλο, ΤΑ baru, Java waru, Tahitian 
parau or barau, Fijian. vau, Samoan fau, Ha- 
waiian haw. | in Guam, Pariti tiliaceum, a tree 
with tough inner bark, which is the principal 
source of cordage on the island. Ropes made 
from it are used for halters of buffalo and 
eattle, and for cables for ferrying bamboo 
balsas across the mouths of streams. See 
xbalibago, corkwood, and mahoel. 

pagoda, η. 5. A small ornamental structure 
made in imitation of an Eastern pagoda: 
especially, such a building in the streets of a 


pagurid (pag’i-rid), a. 
paha (pa-hii’), . [Amer. Ind. (Minnesota and 


pailoo 
city in which various small articles, such as 


tea, ete., are sold.—Swami pagoda, an Indian gold 
coin with a crescent and three figures, one representing 
Swamior Krishna. 


pagolo (pii’g6-10), n. Same as *pangolo. 
pagoscope (pag’o-skop), m. [Gr. πάγος, frost, 


+ σκοπεῖν, view.| An apparatus for predict- 
ing frosts, a form of hygrodeik which shows 
the current temperature of the dew-point. It 
consists of a framework carrying a wet-bulb and a dry- 
bulb thermometer, a diagram of numbered curve-lines, 
and a pointer; for dew-points below freezing the diagram 
is colored, and the observer perceives graphically the pos- 
sibility of frost during the approaching night. 

Same as paguroid. 


Iowa).] A North American Indian name for 
low knolls, inconspicuous elliptical hills, or 
elongated ridges of glacial drift capped with 
loess. The name was introduced by W. J. 
McGee, Pleistocene History of Northeastern 
Iowa, in Rep. U.S8.Geol. Surv., 1898-90, I. 220. 
pahi (pii’ ha), m. [Tahiti.] A cance or ship. 
paho! (pi’hd), x. 
[Hopi.] A sacrificial 
plumed stick. Also 
written baho. 

The priests made elabo- 
rate pahos or prayer sticks, 
some of which were several 
feet long, and painted them 
with yellow, green, blue, 
red, white, and black pig- 
ments, the same as those 
used by their descendants. 

J. W. Fewkes, in Smith- 

[sonian Rep. , 1896, p. 535. 
paho? (pi-hd’), n. 
[Tagalog name.] In 
the Philippine  Is- 
lands, Mangifera altis- 
sima, a lofty forest- 
tree, allied to the 
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Paho. 


mango, but bearing much smaller fruit. The 
latter is preserved by the natives, who gather 
it before it is ripe and pickle it in vinegar. 
pahong (pi’hong), n. [Chamorro name. ] 
Guam, the knob-fruited screw-pine, Pandanus 
dubius, a species with broad coarse leaves and 
a head of fruit composed of drupes each of 


which terminates in a projecting point. The ΄ 


seed kernels are edible and have a pleasant 
flavor, but are not a food staple of the natives. 
The leaves are too stiff for textile uses, though 
on other islands they are sometimes woven 
into mats of inferior quality after having been 
made pliable by heat. 

pai (pi), n. Same as pied. 

paidological, paidologically, paidology, etc. 
See *pedological, ete, | 

paidonosology (pi’d6-n6-sol’6-ji), n. 

edonosology. 
paillard (pii-yir’), n. [F. See palliard.] A 
vagabond who sleeps in straw; hence, one 


Same 


pagiopod (paj’i-d-pod), a.andm, I. a. Hay- wholives alow, knavish life; a dissolute fellow. 


The male part of the upper class are in youth a set of 
heartless profligates ; in old age, a parcel of poor, shak- 
ing, nervous paillards. Borrow, Lavengro, xciv. 

paillasse,. 4. A solid bed of masonry, as for 
the floor of an oven or furnace; by extension, 
any pedestal or base-block built of masonry 
if of considerable dimensions. C. H. Has- 
well, Mech. and Engin. Pocket-book, Ρ. 1048. 
[Rare. ] 

pailoo, pailou (pi/lé), . [Also pai-low; < 
Chin. pai, tablet, + lou, an upper story or 
room; a tower.] An elaborate gateway-like 
erection usually of massive hewn stone set up 
in China on the roadside near a eity or in 
some public place in a city or town, by the 
local inhabitants (with imperial sanction) in 
honor of some one distinguished for filial 
piety or for some meritorious act, as when a 
widow commits suicide rather than remarry. 
A pailoo consists of four massive squared pillars (but- 


tressed with conventional Chinese lions, the two in the 
center being taller than those at the side and supporting 


























pailoo 


tw » horizontal cross-beams instead of one (as at the side), 
_and covered with incised inscriptions eulogistic of the 
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Pailoo. 


honored one and his or her virtues. The table is placed 
against the upper beam of the main division. 


pai marire (pi mi’ré-ra). [Maori, lit. good 

and peaceful.] A new faith, or religious su- 
perstition, that arose in New Zealand about 
1864, and was supposed to be based on revela- 
tions from the angel Gabriel. The followers 
of this religion were called hau-haus, and were 
distinguished for their cruelty in the war 
against the colonial government, 


pain!, ”.—Bearing-down pains, involuntary straining 


efforts which occur during childbirth.— False pains, 
colicky pains occurring toward the end of pregnancy, but 
not due to uterine contractions.— Referred pain, pain 
felt in some other part than that in which the exciting 
cause exists, as the pain in the knee common in cases of 
hip-disease. Phil. Med. Jour., Jan. 31, 1903, p. 187.— 
Vagabond pains, wandering pains. 

painiu (pi-ni’), ». [Hawaiianname.] Inthe 
Hawaiian Islands, a liliaceous plant, Funckia 
Menziesiana, with the habit of a Tillandsia, 
growing on old tree-trunks or on stony ridges 
at elevations of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea. 


pain-point (pan’point), ». In psychophys., 


same as *pain-spot. 


He [Goldscheider] admits pain-points (points sensible 
to pain), but not a specific organ for pain nor special 
nerves to transmit it. 

Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 27. 


pain-sensation (pain’sen-sa’shon), ». In psy- 


chol., the specifie quality of sensation derived 
from the pain-spots of the skin and from the 
terminal organs of pain within the body. 
Psychologists are now agreed that pain is to be recog- 
nized as a distinct sensation, but have not yet reached 
agreement on the point of the number of primary pains. 
It may be that there is but one pain quality, the intro- 
spective differences being referable to differences of 
intensity, duration, recurrence, volume, etc. ; or it may 
be that the bodily organs which are the seat of the vari- 


ous organic pains furnish each their own special pain . 


quality. 

The sensations of pain are very different from either 
the temperature or the pressure sensations... « I could 
almost. posit an area for the pressure sensations, but the 
pain sensations seemed to have no bigness at all. 

E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., I. ii. 95. 


pain-spot (pan’spot), ». In psychophys., a 
spot upon the skin sensitive and sensitive 
only to pain, and representing a terminal 
organ of the pain-sense. 


The pain spots are more numerous than any of the 
others. There is no outward indication of their existence. 
E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 1. ii. 95. 


Asphalt paint. See asphalt *brown.—Balmain’s 
paint, calcium sulphid, used as a paint. After exposure 
bright light it exhibits beautiful bluish phosphores- 
cence in a dark room.—Bartlett’s fume paint, paint 
produced by smelting lead ore in such a manner as 
to produce a maximum of fume, which is collected 
in iron pipes and, when cooled, filtered through woolen 
bags.” The filtered fume, known as blue powder, is 
converted, by burning, into white crusts which are 
smelted, together with gray slags, in a low blast- 
furnace, yielding slag lead and a purified fume. Thisis 
collected in condensing-tubes and sold as white paint. 
It consists of about 26 per cent. of oxid of lead, 65 per 
cent. of sulphate of lead, and 6 per cent. of oxid of zinc.— 
indian paint. (c) The strawberry-blite, Blitum capita- 
tum. (d) The hoary puccoon, Lithospermum canescens. 
(2) Species of Tradescantia.— Metallic paint, a coating 
or paint used for painting ironwork to prevent its rusting. 
It is composed, usually, of some oxid of iron mixed with 
oi.— Waterproof paint, the trade-name under which 
sundry compositions are sold, for the most part involy- 
ing the use of cheap materials as substitutes for or 
diluents of ordinary oil paint. Petroleum and stearic 
acid residues, rosin, sawdust, marble dust, etc., have 
been so applied. 


Paint. [l. ο. or cap.j An abbreviation of 
painting. 
paint-brush, ». 2. In bot., the shrubby St. 
John’s-wort, Hypericum prolificum, so called 
from its brush of yellow stamens; also the 
king-devil, Hieracium prealtum, named with 
reference to the yellow flower-head.— Devil's 
paint-brush. See xdevil’s-paint-brush.— Flora’s 
paint-brush, the orange hawkweed, Hieracium aur- 
antiacum.— Indian paint-brush, the (Eastern) painted 
cup, Castilleja coccinea; also the Californian C. parvi- 
flora Douglasii: the name alluding to the highly colored 
brush-like inflorescence. The latter is also called scarlet 
paint-brush. —Pink paint-brush. See *escobita.— 
Scarlet paint-brush. See Indian kpaint-brush. 


painted-beauty (pan’ted-bu’ti), ». A hand- 
some American nymphalid butterfly, Vanessa 
huntera, occurring in lower Canada and over 
most of the United States. Its larve feed on 
the everlasting plant. 






Painted-beauty (Vanessa huntera). 
Slightly reduced. 


painter’, ”.—To cut the painter, to take oneself off ; 
make off : said by conviets, etc., when ‘making themselves 
scarce’ as early as 1700. It has more recently been used 
in a political connection referring to the separation of a 
colony from the mother country. [Colloq.] 


painterish (pan’tér-ish), a. [painter1 + ~ish.] 


Like a painter or that of a painter: said ofa 
style of art criticism which is too technieal for 
the general reader. [Rare.] 


The study on Manet is a trifle too painterish for general 
interest. Burlington Mag., 111. 108. 


painterite (pan’tér-it), n. [ Painter, a personal 


name, + -ite2.] A green to yellow micaceous 
mineral from Pennsylvania, allied to the 
vermiculites. 


painting, π. 1. The earliest use of color is decora- 


tive: representation comes later. Primitive people are 
content with simple ornamentation of objects of utility, 


especially pottery: as advance is made in civilization and - 


permanent buildings are created, drawingand color, both 
of which may be included under the term ‘painting,’ be- 
come dependent upon architecture and, with its improve- 
ment, become more and more monumental. (a) Egyptian 
and Assyrian. In the historical sequence, the first ap- 
pearance of painting as a developed and stable art) was in 
Egypt, where its use during the entire known history of 
that country was common and developed according to 
clearly defined conventions. In Egyptian painting, the 
drawing, color, and detail are subordinated to the flat 
surface of the wall. There is no perspective or relief, no 
sense of light and shade, and little realization of natural 
color. The general scheme is quiet and harmonious; pure 
color is employed, but in light tones; the human figure 
is well drawn in outline ; and sympathy for animal life is 
keen. The technical process employed appears to have 
been distemper. In excavations in Assyria traces of color 
have been found but have soon disappeared. (b) Greek 
and Roman. In Hellenic civilization painting was as 
highly regarded as sculpture, but much less information 
about it has come down to us. Mural decoration is to be 
found in the earliest Mycenzan remains. Painted pottery 
of every period appears. Of monumental painting and 
independent pictorial composition during the historical 
period there are no remains. For information we depend 
upon descriptive texts in classic authors, and the large 
body of paintings on vases which are supposed to repre- 
sent the style of famous painters and which are sometimes 
their actual works. From an examination of these it ap- 
pears that during the earlier and more important period 
of Greek painting the general scheme of Egyptian art was 
followed. A composition was arranged to tell its story 
intelligibly, with little aid from perspective or light and 
shade. It is probable that the color was pure, well 
arranged, and agreeable. The great beauty of Greek 
painting, in the strong period, rested undoubtedly 
upon the fine drawing and dignified composition of 
the figures. The pictures of Polygnotus in the fifth 
century B.c. were probably very like the contemporary 
frieze of the Parthenon. During and after the time 
of Alexander the Great (fourth century B.C.) pater 
came to a much fuller realization of nature. Perspec- 
tive, foreshortening, landscape, and still-life received at- 
tention. This later period is undoubtedly well represented 
in the large number of works found at Pompeii. The 
processes employed by the classic painters were distem- 
per and encaustic. See Greek art, under Greek. (c) Byzan- 
tine. With the decline of civilization in the later Roman 
and Byzantine periods, the higher pictorial qualities dis- 
appeared, but the decorative qualitiesremained, strength- 
ened perhaps by the rigidity of the favorite material, 
mosaic. The human figure was again treated as a pattern 
and the composition as a decorative arrangement. The 
color-schemes are harmonious and powerful. The finest 
examples arein Rome, Ravenna, and Venice. The tradi- 
tions of Byzantine painting passed over into Russia and 


painting 


Greece, where they are still followed. Medieval and 
Gothic painting of the Byzantine empire entered north- 
ern Europe chiefly in the form of illumination of manu- 
scripts or miniature-painting, of which innumerable fine 
specimens were produced between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries. The monasteries of Ireland were 
especially prolific in the production of miniatures during 
the early medieval period. The structural conditions of 
Gothic architecture did not admit the extensive areas of 
mural decoration which were possible in Byzantine and 
Romanesque buildings. There was occasional painting 
of walls, some of which still remains, as notably in the 
Abbey of St. Albans in England; but for the most part 
stained glass took the place of mural painting. The vast 
churches of the thirteenth century were decorated with 
glass which has never been equaled.. The Cathedral of 
Chartres in France contains nearly its complete outfit of 
medieval glass in good condition. (d) Renaisstnce in 
Italy. The development of Byzantine painting into the 
Renaissance and modern schools was practically continu- 
ous in Italy. The modern historic sequence and the 
emergence of personalities begin with the record of 
Vasari, which mentions first Cimabue of Florence, Duccio 
di Buoninsegna of Siena, and Margaritone of Arezzo. In 
the next generation a painter of great independent power 
appeared in Giotto di Bondone (1276-1337), who has left the 
important decorations of the Church of San Francesco at 
Assisi, of the Arena Chapel at Padua, and of the Church 
of Santa Croce in Florence. Giotto was loyal to the fine dec 
orative principles of the Byzantine painters, but in the real- 
ization of dramatic qualities belongs definitely to modern 
art. During the fourteenth century (the trecento) painting 
followed the lines laid down by Giotto, but in the fifteenth 
century (the quattrocento) the influence of antique cul- 
ture and art begin to be felt. The drawing of the nude 
was first attempted in the decoration of the Brancacci 
chapel in the Church of Santa Maria del Carmine in 
Florence by Masaccio (1401- about 1429), Toward the end 
of the century the freely developed type of the early 
Renaissance picture is shown in the work of a large num- 
ber of painters, among whom may be mentioned Fra 
Filippo Lippi (about 1402-69), Filippino Lippi (about 1460-- 
1505), Sandro Botticelli (1447+ about 1510) in Florence, 
Giovanni Bellini (about 1427-1516) in Venice, and Andrea 
Mantegna (1431-1506) in Mantua. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (the cinque-cento) a larger scale and 
a stronger tone were given to painting by the school 
formed on the cartoons of Michelangelo (1475-1564) ‘and 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), exhibited in Florence in 
1505. There was at the same time a more perfect appre- 
ciation of antique art and of the sciences of perspective 
and anatomy. The most extraordinary creation of the 
period was the decoration of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican by Michelangelo. The work, how- 
ever, which had the healthiest and most lasting influence 
upon modern art was the decoration of the Stanze and 
Loeggie of the Vatican by Raphael (1458-1020). The orderly 
architectonic arrangement of the ‘School of Athens” and 
*Disputa’ in the Stanza della Segnatura dominated pic- 
torial composition until the nineteenth century. In 
Venice the greater freedom and power of the epoch were 
felt in the color and technical perfection of such masters 
as Titian (about 1477-1576), Tintoretto (1518-1594), and 
Veronese (1528-1588). After these masters painting be- 
came part of the general baroque movement and reached 
its highest expression.outside of Italy in the work of Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, and Velasquez. During the Italian 
Renaissance the favorite process for monumental work _ 
was fresco. For smaller pictures tempera was used at 
first. Oil-painting came gradually into use in the last 
half of the fifteenth century. (ο) Flemish, German, and 
Dutch Renaissance. North of the Alps the development 
of painting proceeded mainly through illumination, the 
miniatures taking on more and more. pictorial quality. 
The painting of the Primitives defines itself clearly in the 
work of Hubert and Jan van Eyck in Flanders, late in the 
fourteenth and early in the fifteenth centuries. The van 
Eycks did not invent oil-painting, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but they improved the method of its application 
and made its use for easel pictures popular. The produc- 
tion of pictures of great refinement was abundant in 
Flanders and the Netherlands in the fifteenth century. 
The art of painting entered France through Burgundy, 
then in close alliance with Flanders. Contemporaneous 
with the Flemish Primitives, and developed in much the 
same manner, a powerful school formed itself in the vari- 
ous towns of Germany, notably Cologne, Augsburg, and 
Nuremberg. The German school culminated in Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528) and Hans Holbein the Younger (about 
rea ea In the seventeenth century the strong tech- 
nical qualities, bold composition, and realism of the later 
Italian or baroque period found their way to Flanders and 
reached their complete development there. Peter Paul 
Rubens (1577-1640), a Fleming, trained in Italy, is the 
chief and typical master of the period. He was followed 
by Jakob Jordaens (about 1593-1678), Sir Anthony Van- 
dyke (1599-1641), Frans Hals (about 1580-1666), and others. 
In Holland the naturalistic and technical tendencies of 
the time culminated in Rembrandt (1607-69), and the 
famous Dutch painters of interiors, landscape, and still- 
life, Teniers the Younger bons 1610-90), Brouwer (about 
1606-38), Pieter de Hooch (about 1632- about 1681), Wouver- 
man (about 1619-68), Hondekoeter (1636-95), Ruysdael 
(about 1625-82), Hobbema (1638-1709), etc. (jf) Spanish. 
Spanish painting did not assume importance before the 
seventeenth century: it then fell into line with the schools 
of Italy and Flanders and produced several masters of 
splendid attainment as colorists and technicians. The 
chief of these is Velasquez (born about 1599, died Aug. 
7, 1660). With him may be associated Theotocopuli, 
called El Greco (about 1545-1625), Ribera, called Spagno- 
letto (1588-1656), Zurbaran (1598-1662), and Murillo (about 
1618-82). In the eighteenth century the strong qualities 
of Spanish painting reappear in the work oi Francisco 
Goya (1746-1828). Since Goya Spanish painting has been 
dominated by French art. The ‘strongest master of the 
nineteenth century is Fortuny (1838-74). (9) French. A 
definite school of French Primitives may be said to ap- 
pear first in the later partof the fourteenth century about 
the court of the early Valois, under the leadership of the 
four sons of John IT. (died 1364), Charles V., and the 
Dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy. Philip the Bold 
(1342-1404), Duke of Burgundy, who was then ‘in élose al- 





painting 


liance with Flanders, became especially the patron of the 
fine arts. In the main the French Primitives preceded 
those of Flanders in styleand method. In thé Renaissance 
period the influence of Italian art was clearly defined. 
The chief representatives are Jean Foucquet (1415- 
90), Francois Clouet (about 1500- about. 1571), Jean Per- 
réal (1455-1527), and Jean Cousin (1501-90). During the 
reign of Francis I. (1515-1547) an effort was made to Ital- 
ianize French art by the importation of Italian masters, 
especially for the decoration of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. A school of decorative painters was formed at this 
time which had a lasting influence upon the art of France. 
The leaders were Il Rosso (1494-1541), and Primaticcio 
(1504-1570). The movement begun at Fontainebleau 
found further expression in the sevenveenth century, not 
in the importation of Italian masters, but in the adoption 
of the principles of later Ttalian art, in which advanced 
classicism was blended with the decorative freedom of 
the baroque style. The most notable landscape-painter was 
Claude Lorrain (1600-82), Artin France was much affected 
by the general centralization which characterized the reign 
of Louis XIV. (1648-1715). The artistic center of the 
movement was the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
established in 1648 on the model of those already installed 
in Italy. The chief organizer of the Academy, Charles 
Lebrun (1619-1690), established himself firmly in the favor 
of the king, and with his fellow academicians controlied 
the vast artistic production of the period. The painting 
of the reign of Louis XIV. is blended with architecture, 
sculpture, and other arts in the decoration of the royal 
palaces, especially Versailles. In the eighteenth century 
the Academy still controlled art in France, but the poverty 
of the court and the less serious character of the times 
did not permit its development in large and dignified 
schemes of decoration. Painters drifted into the repre- 
sentation of the brilliant, loose, and artificial life of 
the day; the féte champétre and conversation galante 
were the types preferred. The chief masters of the 
eighteenth century are Watteau (1684-1721), Le Moyne 
1688-1737), Pater (1699-1736), Boucher (1703-70), and 
‘ragonard (1732-1806); Chardin (1699-1779) and Greuze 
(1725-1805) belong to a more serious class. The first ex- 
cavations at Pompeii in 1748, following those at Her- 
culaneum in 1709 and 1738, recalled. the attention of the 
artistic world from the current types of conventional 
classicism to the pure forms of the ancient monuments 
themselves. This interest was strengthened by the criti- 
cism of Winckelmann, which laid the foundation of the 
modern science of archeology. Painting in France re- 
sponded to the classical tendencies of the period, which 
coincided with the Revolution and Empire. The leader 
of the classicists was Jacques Louis David ο 
whose most prominent pupils were Girodet (1767-1824), 
Gérard (1770-1837), Gros (1771-1835), and Ingres (1780- 
1867). A reaction against the Academy of the seven- 
teenth century, the artificiality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the rigidity of the classicists of the imperial 
period appeared in the romantic movement which 
occurred in France in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The exhibition in 1819 of “The Raft of the 
Medusa” by Géricault (1791-1824), followed by that of the 
“Dante and Virgile” by Delacroix (1799-1863), gave ex- 
pression to this tendency. The principle of direct ap- 
peal to nature was definitely introduced into the practice 
of French painting by the exposition in Paris in 1824 of 
the works of the English painters Constable (1776-1837) 
and Bonington (1801-1828). Modern French realism 
comes from the Dutch, through the English landscape- 
painters. This interest in nature superimposed upon the 
foundation laid by the Academy: has given to French 
painting its breadth and completeness. In the direct 
study of nature the French painters visited frequently the 
forest of Fontainebleau, the most picturesque region 
within easy reach of Paris, and’ made their headquarters 
at the little village of Barbison near the point where the 
Paris road enters the forest. An important school of 
landscape-painters grew up in connection with this colony, 
with which were associated Jean Francois Millet ση 
75), Diaz de la Pena (1807-76), Théodore Rousseau (1812- 
67), Corot (1796-1875), Charles Frangois Daubigny (1817-78), 
Troyon (1810-65), and Jules Dupré (1811-89). Modern 
painting tends to divert the painter from the effects of 
the studio and to fix his attention on those of open day- 
light or plein air. As the effects of plein air are momen- 
tary, the tendency has been to study the momentary 
impression of nature. A school of painters loyal to this 
principle grew up about the painter Manet (1832-83) 
and called themselves impressionists. (h) English. 
The history of English painting during the middle 
ages and the Renaissance is hardly more than a shadow 
of the stronger development which was proceeding 
on the continent of Europe. The younger Holbein 
passed a considerable part of his life in England, 
and afterward Rubens and Vandyke followed his ex- 
ample. Vandyke left many pupils in England, and the 
style and method established by him persisted until 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. A definite 
national character appears in the works of William Ho- 
garth (1697-1764). The true successor of Vandyke and the 
leading personality in English painting was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792), who in 1768 organized the Royal 
Academy and became its first president. Reynolds, 
however, was successful only as a portrait-painter, and 
in this field was closely pressed by several others, notably 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-88), George Romney (1734- 
1802), and Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830).- An inter- 
esting phase of English artistic development. in the 
eighteenth century is a keen appreciation of nature, 
which appears to have come in largely from Holland 
through the county of Norfolk, which lies nearest to that 
country.. In the town of. Norwich a definite school de- 
veloped of. which the leaders were John Crome (‘Old 
Crome,” 1768-1821) and John Sell Cotman (1782-1842). In 
landscape-painting, Richard Wilson (1714-82) was affili- 
ated with the Italian school of Claude Lorrain (1600-82). 
The chief masters of the early English landscape school 
are Thomas Gainsborough, John Constable, and Richard 
Parkes Bonington, already mentioned. Constable was 
probably the first painter to practise consistently in the 
open air. An exhibition of his work, with that of Boning- 
ton and other Englishmen in Paris, in 1824 gave the 
initiatory impulse from which modern French landscape- 
painting has grown. Joseph Mallord William Turner 


(1775-1851) followed. both the Dutch and Italian influ- 

ences, which he combined with extraordinary power and 
fertility, and a fine decorative feeling for color. In the 
nineteenth century England produced many painters of 
note, but there appeared no large movement which de- 
serves to be called a school except that of the Preraphael- 
ite Brotherhood, a coterie of painters which crystallized 
about Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82) soon after he en- 
tered the studio of Ford Madox Brown (1821-93) in 1847. 
It consisted first of Rossetti, Holman Hunt (1827- ), 
and Millais (1829-96); and later others were enlisted. 
It was in general a protest against the conventionality 
and conservatism of English art and an appreciation of 
the sincerity, intensity, and naturalism of the quattro- 
cento, the period before Raphael in Italian art. (7) Ger- 
many. After the fine efflorescence marked by Albrecht 
Diirer and Holbein, painting in Germany fell into decay. 
Whatever of importance was done during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was the creation of French and 
Italian masters. During the early part of the nineteenth 
century various centers of artistic activity developed in 
Germany, which, however, never created more than a 
local interest. The chief of these surrounded the court 
of Louis I., King of Bavaria (1825-48), of which the most 
important masters were Cornelius (1783-1867) and Kaul- 
bach (1805-74). Although the results of their endeavor 
were not monumental, their interest in art was genuine 
and resulted in making Munich an art center second only 
to Paris in importance. About the Academy in Munich 
and kindred institutions in Vienna and Berlin has been 
formed an influential body of painters who, while they 
have been loyal, in the main, to the central activity of 
Paris, have felt more keenly than the French the influ- 
ence of the German and Flemish masters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Among the most notable may 
be mentioned Hans Makart (1840-84), Munkacsy (1844-- 
1900), Leibl (1844-1900), Bocklin, a Swiss (1827-1901), 
Klinger (1857—__), Stuck (1860- ), and Menzel (1815-1905). 
(j) United States. During the eighteenth century what- 
ever art there was in the American colonies centered 
on the Royal Academy. Several good painters were 
trained in London and practised in England to some 
extent, notably Copley (1737-1815), Stuart (1755-1828), 
and Trumbull (1756-1843), During the early part of 
the nineteenth century there was little work in the 
United States which had more than a provincial in- 
terest. The first to enter the larger European move- 
ment was W. M. Hunt (1824-79), who formed himself 
on the work of Couture, Millet, and the Barbison 
School. Since the Civil War it has been the custom of 
American painters to complete their education in Paris, 
Munich, or some other European center. <A large body 
of excellent painters follow, in the main, the practice 
thus learned. Among these may be mentioned Sargent 
(1856-- ), Blashfield (1848- ), Dielman (1847— ), Bridg- 
man (1847-  ), Dannat (1853- ), and Shirlaw (1838— ). 
Beside these, several able artists have formed a more in- 
dependent style, notably Whistler (1834-1903), La Farge 
ο. , Fuller (1822-84), Inness (1825-94), and Abbey 
1852- (k) Oriental. The painting of India is mainly 
decorative, and illustrative of Buddhist. doctrines. It is 
best represented by the extensive series in the rock-cut 
caves of Ajanta, which date from 200 B.c. to 600 A.D. 
In China the art reached a high point of development, 
best known from its reflection in the painting of Japan. 
In Japanese painting the art of the Orient has reached 
its most perfect definition and is fairly well understood. 
According to tradition, painting was introduced into 
Japan from China and Korea in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies A.D. In its development certain definite periods 
or schools are recognized : (1) The Chinese or Buddhist 
school, which lasted for two or three centuries and did 
not differ essentially from the painting of China. (2) The 
Yamato-Tosa school, which flourished in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries and was established by a court painter, 
Kasuga Motomitsu : its technique was largely Chinese, its 
motives and feeling Japanese. (3) The Kano riu school, 
which owed its origin to the painter Kano Masanobu 
(1424-1520): it is characterized by bold calligraphic 
strokes, brilliant color, and careful drawing. (4) The 
Shijoriu school, the great naturalistic school of Japan, 
which was founded by the painter Okio about 1775: its 
principles are still practised and embody the higher 
artistic feeling of Japan. The name is derived from 
the Shijo or Fourth Street in Kioto in which Okio 
lived. Okio inaugurated the practice of drawing di- 
rectly from nature. In its technique Shijo substitutes 
delicate tones and washes for the solid body-color 
of the earlier masters. _ (5) The Ukioye (drifting 
world) school, which is an advance upon Shijo in the di- 
rection of realism and democracy. Its matter is all 
nature, the shifting world of impressions. Ukioye is 
especially familiar to foreigners, and its chief master, 
Hokusai (1760-1849), has, through his brilliancy and fertil- 
ity, acquired greater vogue than any other Japanese 
master. Second to him is Hiroshige.— Norwich school 
of painting. See *xpainting, 1 (h).— Poonah painting, 
decoration, produced at Poonah, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, consisting of pictures of birds, flowers, etc., on 
thin (rice) paper, done with little shading and no back- 
ground. 

painting-machine (pin’ting-ma-shén’), n, A 
machine for spreading liquid paint. or σα]ο]- 
mine upon surfaces to be painted. The most 
common form employs an air-compressor, air- and paint- 
reservoirs, hose, and an atomizer-nozle. The compressed 
air serves to force the paint through the hose and de- 
liver it at the nozle in the form of fine spray. The 
action is identical with that of the air-brush...The com- 

ressor may be operated by hand or by a small motor. 

Vith a motor several men can spread the paint from one 
reservoir evenly over a much greater surface and at a 
far greater speed than with paint-brushes. Such ma- 
chines are also used with clear water to wash the sides of 
cars and walls of buildings. 

The painting-machine for painting large surfaces 
simply atomizes the paint bya jet of air; it was first 
used on the buildings at the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893, Encye. Brit., XXXI. 803. 


paint-room, π. 2. A compartment. on a ship 
for the storage of paints, oils, and varnishes. 


paint-stone (pant’ston), m. 


pair!, η. 


paiwari (pi-wi’ré), x. 


palace 


A stone used 
among primitive tribes as a material for paint. 
Hematite, mineral coal, ete., are so used, the 
stone being rubbed or crushed to a powder 
which is mixed with water, oil, or sticky 
liquids. 

The articles known as pdaint-stones scarcely come 
under the head of implements. Some of the hematite 
pieces are incipient celts, hemispheres, or cones; but 
most of them were used merely to furnish paint, at any 
rate until rubbed down quite small. 

Smithsonian Rep. (Bur. of Ethnol.), 1891-92, p. 115. 


paipai-amo (pi’pi-ii’md), π. [Tagalog paipai, 


fan, + amo, monkey.] An epiphytal fern, 
Drynaria quercifolia, which grows in the Phil- 
ippine Islands: used as a remedy for fevers 
and as a vermifuge. Also called cabcaban. 

10. In roulette, an even number.— 
11. In mech., two parts or pieces, each of 
which acts against the other to. hold it in 
position or to restrain its motion, as a bearing 


and journal, or a serew and nut.—A pair of 
colors, (0) The position or rank of ensign: as, he was 
promised @ pair of colors, that is, his commission as 
ensign.— One pair, in poker, a hand which contains two 
cards of the same denomination and three useless cards ; 
in any card game, two cards of the same denomination,— 
Pair of breeches. See *breeches.—Pair of values 
(math.), two mated or coupled values.—Two pairs, in 
poker, two cards of one denomination and two of another 
denomination, with one useless card, in the hand. 


pair!, v. t. 3. In cribbage, to match (the card 
last played by the adversary). 

pairedness (pard’nes), π. The state of being 
paired or double: as, the pairedness of the 
lungs, limbs, ete. 

pair-horse (par’hors), a. Made for or used 
with a pair of horses: as, ‘pair-horse harness, 
a double harness. Knight. [Eng.] 

pairling (par’ling), π. [pair! + -ling1.] In 
chem., ἂν component radical. Simon, Physio- 
logical Chem., p. 178. 

pais’, n.—Matter in pais, in Jaw, matter in the country, 
meaning for the jury, not matter of record.— Trial per 
pais or trial by pais. See per pais. 

paisanite (ρῇ-δ-κᾶ ' nit), n. [Paisano Pass, 
western Texas, + -ite?.]_ In petrog., a variety 
of quartz-porphyry composed of soda-ortho- 
clase and quartz, with phenocrysts of the 
same minerals, and a little riebeckite-arfved- 
sonite. Osann, 1893. 

[S. Amer. (Guiana).] 
A native drink made by soaking pieces of 
cassava-bread in water, boiling, and allowing 
the liquid to ferment for several days. Orig- 
inally the bread was chewed before boiling. 
[Guiana. ] 

pajarito (pii-hi-ré’td), n. [Sp., dim. of pdjaro, 
abird.] Theeommonhalfbeak, Hyporhamphus 
roberti. 

pajuil (pi-hé-él’), ». [Native name.} In 
Porto Rico, a name for the cashew or marafion, 
Anacardium occidentale. 

pake? (pi’ka),. [Maori.} In New Zealand, 
a mat worn as a protection from the rain by 
the Maoris. £. Ε. Morris, Austral English. 

pakeha (pii’ka-hii), η. [Μαοτ.] Among the 
Maoris, a white man; a foreigner. HH. #. 
Morris, Austral English.— Pakeha Maori, a white 
man who lives as a Maori. 

pakiri kiri (pi-ké’ré ké’ré), m. [Maori.] <A 
fish, Percis colias, the blue cod, rock-cod, or 
coalfish, abundant about New Zealand. 

pakkasi (pa-kii’sé), η. [Cape D. pronuncia- 
tion of D. pakkage, baggage, luggage, = E. 
package.| In South African Dutch use: (a) 
Baggage; luggage; traps. (0) Aheterogeneous 
mass of things; trash: also applied to persons. 

pakpak-lauin (pik-pik’lou’in), n. [Tagalog 
pacpac, pakpak, wing, + lauin, hawk. ] a 
as Xpaipai-amo. 

pakwo (pi-kw0’), ». [Chinese.] The seeds 
of the gingko or maidenhair-tree, Ginkgo θὶ- 
loba. See *gingko-nut and *icho. 

Pal. An abbreviation (α) of Palestine; (0) of 
paleontology. 

pala}, η. 4. A thin layer of brain tissue, fan- 
cifully compared to the shape of a spade, at 
the extremity of the rima, which connects the 
eerebrum and the fimbrie.—5. A Hawaiian 
name for syphilis. 

pala?, x. An abbreviated form of *impala. 

palaa (pi-li-i’), m. [Hawaiian name.] One 
of the commonest ferns of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Odontosoria Chinensis, from which the 
natives formerly extracted a red dye. 

palace?, pallace (pal’is), m. [Early mod. 1). 
paleys; identical with palise, a paling, an in- 
closure.]. 1+. An ineclosed place: a yard; 











palzoconch (ρᾶ/16-6-κοπ]ς), n. 


palace 


a Ilanding-place inclosed by pales (see palise) 
or walls.—2, A eellar for the storing of fish. 
{ Prov. Eng. } 


palacheite (pal’a-kit), ». [Named after Pro- 


palatially 


mente te cavities in the coralla of Devonian Felecia ee (pa/16-6-spon-dil’i-dé), n, 


corals. 
Favosites of the Onondaga limestone of New 
York. 


he type species was imbedded in a pi. 


Be gabe + -idz.| A fam- 
ily of extinct fish-like vertebrates, typified by 
the genus Palzospondylus. 


fessor Charles Palache, of Cambridge, Massa- paleocrinoidean (pa’lé-6-kri-noi’dé-an), a. τα ereponay ins (pa’16-6-spon’ di-lus), n. 


chusetts. | 
mineral from the Boston (formerly the Red- 


Botryogen, a name given tothis Of or pertaining to the Palzxocrinoidea, or 


Paleozoic erinoids. 


ington) mercury mine at Knoxville, California. Paleocyclide (pa’16-6-sik’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


Palacheite occurs in loosely coherent aggre- 
gates of a deep brick-red color. 
Palzacridide (pa’1é-a-krid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.] 
A family established by Brongniart to include 
certain fossil insects in the carboniferous 
strata at Commentry, France. 
pale-American, a. See *paleo-American. 
paleanthropography, ». See *paleoanthro- 
pography. Nature, May 14, 1903, p. 47. 
alx-Asiatic, a. See *paleo-Asiatie. 
alzaspis (pa-lé-as’pis), n. [NL., < Gr. παλαιός, 
ancient, + ἀσπίς, shield.] A genus of ostra- 
coderm fishes of the order Heterostraci, with 
the head covered by a simple, triangular, dorsal 
shield from 3-5 inches long, notched at the 





Paleaspis americana. 
Restoration giving probable form. (Claypole.) 


orbits and without posterior spine, and by a 
quadrate ventral shield. One species is from 
the Salina group of the Silurian in Perry 
county, Pennsylvania, the other from the Old 
Red Sandstone of the Scottish Devonian. 

Paleaster (pa-lé-as‘’tér),. [NL., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + ἀστήρ, star.] A genus of 
primitive fossil starfishes, of the subclass En- 
crinasterix, found in rocks of Silurian to Car- 
boniferous age in North America and Europe. 
These fossils have five stout pointed arms, the convex 
dorsal surfaces of which are covered with several rows 
of small, pointed, calcareous plates. The ventral sur- 
faces of the arms show deep ambulacral grooves, with 
two rows of small, alternating, ambulacral plates, and on 
each side a single row of small adambulacrals and a row 
of large marginal plates. 

palzethnologist, ». Same as paleo-ethnologist. 
Jour. Hellenic Studies, VIII. 450. | 

palzethnology, η. Same as paleo-ethnology. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1899, p. 551, 

palzic, a. Same as *paleic. 

palzichth: ologist, ~. Same as paleoichthy- 
ologist. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1897, p. 317. 

paleo-.. For words so beginning, not found 
below, see *paleo-. 

palzo-American, 4. Sameas *paleo-American. 
alwo-Asiatic, a. Same as *paleo-Asiatic. 
alzoblattarie (pa’lé-6-bla-ta’ri-6), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + L. blatta, bee- 
tle, + -ariz.] An order of insects established 
by Scudder to include the fossil cockroaches 
of the carboniferous deposits. 

Paleoblattina (pa’lé-0-bla-ti’ni), m. [NL., 
ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + Nl. Blattina, a genus 
of cockroaches.} One of the oldest known 


fossil insects, represented by an imperfect 
orthopteroid wing found in the Middle Silurian 


of Calvados, France. 

Paleocampa (pa’lé-6-kam’pi), ». [NL., < 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + κάµπη, caterpillar.] 
A fossil chilopodous myriopod, sole repre- 
sentative of the order Protosyngnatha of 
Seudder’s classification, found in the Car- 
boniferous shales of Mazon creek, Illinois. 
The body consisted of ten annular segments 
and, unlike modern myriopods, each segment 
was armed with bundles of fine needle-like 
spines, which caused it to be originally de- 
seribed as a fossil caterpillar. 


[NL. Palzo- 
conch(a).] Any pelecypod the shell of which 
has the primitive characters of the Palzo- 
conche. 


r. παλαιός, ancient, + κόγχη, shell.] 


rovisional group of primitive pelecypods. 
t was erected by Neumayr to receive those with thin 
shells, indistinct pallial line and adductor-muscle scars, 
cardinal area amphidetic when present, and ligament ex- 
ternal; hinge margin without hinge-plate and without 
true teeth, but often with polymorphous teeth formed 
by folds of the shell margin. It is a polyphyletic group 
of Paleozoic shells representing convergent expressions 

of different genera adapted to a pelagic life. 
[NL., < 


Palzocreusia (pi1é - 6 - krii’ sii), n. 
Gr, παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Creusia, a genus 
of barnacles.] A genus of fossil balanoid 
barnacles, found as a commensal organism 


ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + κύκλος, αἴτο]ο.] An 
extinct family of small discoid tetracorallian 
Anthozoa, of which Palzocyclus is the typical 
genus. 


Palzocyclus (pa’1é-6-si’klus), n. [NL., ς Gr. 


παλαιός, ancient, + κύκλος, circle.] A genus 
of small fossil corals typical of the family 
Palzocyclidz, with flattened, discoid, simple 
coralla and many stout radial septa: found 
in the Silurian beds of Northern Europe and 
North America. Allied genera are Hadro- 
phyllum, Microcyclus, ete., from Devonian 
beds. 


palzogtyph, n. See *paleoglyph. 


aleognaths (pa-lé-og’na-thé), n. i, (Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + γνάθος jaw.] Pyeraft’s 
name for a division of birds including the 
ostriches and their allies, and the tinamous; 
the equivalent of Stejneger’s Dromzognathe. 
Contrasted with Neognathe. 


Paleoteuthis (pa’lé-0-ti’this), n. 


Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + σπόνδυλος, 
vertebra. ] A genus of primitive fish-like verte- 
brates considered to be related to the lam- 
preys, but having the cartilages calcified and 
the vertebral centra represented by rings in 
the sheath of the notochord. There is no evi- 
dence of true jaws. The largest examples 
were a little under two inches in length. 
Their remains oceur inthe Lower Old Red 
Sandstone (Devonian) of Seotland. The only 
known species is P. gunnii. 


Palzostoma, ». 2. [l. οι]: pl. paleostomata 


(pa-l6-0-sto’ ma-tii). In embryol., the primitive 
mouth-opening of the vertebrates; an ancient 
structure lying in front of the present mouth 
opening, or neostoma, which some embryolo- 
gists suppose to have arisen secondarily from 
a pair of branchial clefts. 

[NL., « 


Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + τευθίς, a squid.] Fos- 
sil beak-like jaws of unknown nautiloid cepha- 
lopods found in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 


rocks. 
Palxohatteria (pa’1lé-d-ha-té’ri-i), n. [NL., paleotherioid (pa’1é-6-thé‘ri-oid), a. Same 
ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Hatteria,a genus as palzotheroid. 
of reptiles.] A long-tailed, lizard-like, rhyn- paleotypic, paleotypic (pa’1l6-6-tip’ik), a. 
chocephalian reptile, about 18 inches in [ paleotyp(e) + -ic.) Of or pertaining to pa- 
length, found in the lower Permian beds of leotype; having the characteristics of paleo- 


Germany: one of oldest known reptiles. Its type. 

skull has large orbits, large upper and lower nalecotypical, paleotypical, a. Same as *pa- 
temporal arcades, and a full series of sharp Jlzotypic. 

conical teeth. The digits were clawed and Paleozoicum (pa’l6-6-z6’i-kum), m. [NL., < 


the animal’s habits were probably aquatic. 


Felmalapinoprers (pa’18-0-lep-i-dop’ te-rii), n. 
is 


pl. [Ν Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Lepi- 
doptera.| One of the three suborders of Lepi- 
doptera proposed by Packard... It includes 
only the family Micropterygidz, the other sub- 
orders being the Protolepidoptera and the 
Neolepidoptera. 


Palexomantide (pa’1é-6-man‘ti-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., « Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Mantidz.] 
A family name proposed by Scudder to include 
certain fossil forms supposed to be related to 
recent Mantide. (They have since been shown 
to be neuropterous. 


Paleomastodon (pa’16-6-mas’td-don), n. 
[ 


NL., < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Mastodon, 
a genus of ele- 
phants.] An 
extinct genus 
of Proboscidea 
belonging to 
the family Hle- 
phantide, char- 
acterized by @ 


molar ¢rowns 

with - three 7 Skull pre, lees jaw of ων 
eadnelii, showing elongated chin with 

transverse pair of terminal cutting teeth α, from the 

ridges and all Upper Eocene of the Fayum, Egypt, greatly 


reduced; 4, position of nostrils; c, upper 
the cheek-teeth incisor or tusk. (After C. W. Andrews.) 





Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + ζωικός, pertaining to 
living things, < φον, a living ching, an ani- 
mal.} In geol., the entire congeries of Paleo- 
zoic formations of all parts of the world, 
comprising all the varied rocks deposited be- 
tween the beginning of Cambrian and the 
end of Permian time. 


Palafoxia (pal-a-fok’si-i),». [NL. (Lagasea, 


1816), named in honor of Jose de Palafoz y Melzi 
(1780-1847), a Spanish σεπογα].] 1, A genus 
of plants of the family Asteracez. There are 
three species, all North American.—2, [l. ο.] 
A horticultural name of Polypteris Hookeriana, 
a handsome garden annual with rose-colored 
heads which are usually treated as ‘everlast- 
ings.” It is native to the mid-continental 
region of North America. Polypteris is distin- 
guished from Palafoxia by involucral bracts 
with colored tips, and by a deeply divided 
corolla limb. ’ 


palammer (pa-lam’ér), ». [Perhaps from 


palmer!, a card-sharper.] A _ playing-card. 
[Slang. ] 
‘Thry the kyards!’ Wid that he opined his jackut an’ 


tuk out the greasy palammers. 
1. Kipling, Black Jack, in Soldiers Three, p. 160. 


palandok (pal’an-dok), m. The small, striped 


chevrotain, Tragulus memimna or Memimna 
indica, of India and Ceylon. 


functional+ at (From “ Guide, το Fossil, Mammals and palanquin, palankeen (pal-an-kén’), 0. {. To 


irds,’’ British Museum.) 


onee. In. the 


recent elephants the front eheek-teeth fall Palanthropic (pal-an-throp’ik), n. 


out before the hinder ones are cut. Taken 
from the Lower Oligocene of the Province of 


be carried in a palanquin: sometimes with it. 
[NL., « 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + ἄνθρωπος, man.] In 
geol., in Dawson’s classification, that portion 


Fayum, Egypt. of the Pleistocene epoch beginning with the 
Paleophonus (pa-lé-of’d-nus), m. [NL., < retreat of the continental ice-cap and marked 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + φόνος, death (seorpion)?] by the earliest appearance of man. [Rare, 
One of the oldest known fossil scorpions and not admitting of precise usage. ] 

found in the Upper Silurian beds of Wisby, palapalai (pii-li-pi-li’), n. [Hawaiian name. } 
Gotland, and remarkably similar in its super- A fern, Microlepia_hirta, with an agreeable 
ficial appearance to those of modern time. odor, used by the Hawaiians at their ceremo- 
Paleopinna (pa/lé-6-pin’ii), π. [NL., ς Gr. nial feasts, and braided by them into wreaths 
παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Pinna, a genus of and garlands. ; 
mollusks.] A pinna-like pelecypod from the Palar (pa‘lir), a. [L. palaris, relating to a 


Lower Devonian of Europe and North Amer- stake.] In bot., perfectly continuous with 
103. See Pinna2. the stem: said of a root. Jackson, Glossary. 


πώ ο (ρᾶ”]6-ᾷ-κοπς΄]κδ), π. pl. (NL Paleoscylium (pa’lé-6-sil’i-um), n. [NL., ς palatal, a. 3. Situated on the outer lip, as 


, 
Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + σκύλιον, ® dogfish.] A the teeth at the aperture of a shell. [Rare.] 
fossil dogfish, closely related to the modern ~— Palatal length. See xlength. rhe μννν 
genus ση, found with nearly complete Palatalism (pal Pa amide ο © pce ; 
skeletons in the Jurassic lithographic lime- ~8”-]_ In phonol., the character of being 
stones of Solenhofen, Bavaria. palatal. See palaial; Mey ον λ 
Ῥα]ορβρίπας (pa’lé-d-spi’naks), n. [NL., « palatality (pal-a-tal’i-ti), n. [palatal + -ity.] 
παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Spinaz, a genus of Palatalism. fa | 
sharks.] A small fossil cestraciont shark, palatiality (pa-la-shi-al’i-ti), π.. [palatial + 
with hooked teeth, smooth dorsal spines, and -ity.] _The character of being palatial. 
enameled shagreen: known fromanearlycom- [Rare.] : 
plete skeleton from the Lias of England and palatially (pa-la’shal-i), adv. In the style of 
Germany. -@ palace; sumptuously; splendidly. 


palatilar 


palatilar (pa-lat’i-lir), a. Of or pertaining 
to the space between the posterior face of the 
incisors and the anterior edge of the bony 


alate.— Palatilar length, the distance in a straight 
ine from the posterior margin of the sockets of the 
median incisors (henselion) to the anterior edge of the 
bony palate (palation), used in measuring the skulls of 
mammals. 


palatinal (pa-lat’i-nal), a. [palatinel + -al}.] 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a palati- 


nate. . 

palatine’, 1. 
inate. (Rare. ] 

_ The first white settlement in the upper stretches of 
the valley was made by the Padatines in 1723. Following 
the devastating wars of Louis XIV., thousands of these 
stricken people left their homes on the Rhine and took 
refuge in England. Geog. Jour, (R. G. 8.), XIII. 519. 
4, A trade-name applied to several coal-tar 
coloring matters. 

palatine?. I, α. 2, In phonol., same as pal- 


atal, a., 2.—Palatine spur, a pointed process from 
the antero-internal face of the palatine in such a bird asa 
woodpecker. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1891, p. 126. [Rare.] 


ΤΙ. x. 1. Specifically, in the teleost fishes, 
the anterior of the chain of bones which 


forms the palatoquadrate arch. It is in the roof 
of the mouth and often bears teeth which appear just in- 
side and parallel to the premaxillary teeth. In the 
sharks, the palatoquadrate arch is a simple cartilaginous 
rod which forms the superior margin of the mouth and 
bears the upper teeth. 


2. In phonol., same as palatal, n., 2. 

palation (pa-la’ti-on), π. [NL. Cf. palate.) 
The most anterior point of the hinder edge of 
the bony palate, whether in the middle line 
or on either side of a median spine: used as 
a fixed point in measuring the skulls of mam- 
mals. 

palatization, palatize. 
tion, palatalize. 

palatodental (pa-1a’to-den’tal), a. In phonol., 
pertaining to the palate and the teeth: applied 
to consonants produced by placing the tongue 
against the palate immediately behind the 
teeth. N. EL. D. 

ΤΙ. ». A consonant so produced. 

palatogram (pa-la’td-gram), n. [L. palatum, 
palate, + Gr. γράμμα, a writing.] A graphic 
record of the movements of the soft palate 
during phonation. 

palatograph (pa-la’td-graf), n. [L. palatum, 
palate, + Gr. γράφειν, write.] A device for 
recording the movements of the soft palate 
in breathing or speaking. 

palatography (pal-a-tog’ra-fi), η. [palato- 
graph + ηλ The recording by means of 
special apparatus (palatograph) of the move- 
ments of the soft palate during breathing or 
speaking. 


Same as palataliza- 


palatomaxillary, «.—Palatomaxillary index. 
See xindex. 
II. ». In craniom., the value of the palato- 


maxillary index. Turner. 

palatometer (pal-d-tom’e-tér), n. 
tum, palate, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] In 
phonet., an instrument for measuring the 
movements of the palate during speech. 

palatoplasty (pa-la’to-plas-ti), n. [L. pala- 
tum, palate, + Gr. πλαστός, formed, + -y3.] 
A surgical operation for the cure of cleft 
palate. 

palatopterygoquadrate (pa-l4’ to-ter”i-gd- 
kwod’rat), a. and». Same as palatoquadrate. 

palatovelar (pa-la’t6-vé'liir),a. [L. palatum, 
palate, + velum, veil, + -ar3 (see velar).] 
Of or pertaining to the velum palati. Scerip- 
ture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 443. 

palaver, π. 4. Business; an affair to be 
settled; affairs. [Slang.] 

Guess it’s the Captain’s palaver. If the old man likes 
his ship turned into a bear garden, ’tis n’t our grub they 
‘re wasting. It’s not your palaver,... or mine. If you 
want to stir up trouble, tell the State authorities. 

Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, i. 
5. A dodge; acontrivance; aplot. [Slang.] 


There ’s only one cure, and that’s to be got at the place 
where the poisoning palaver was worked from. 
Cutclige Hyne, A Master of Fortune, i. 


Palaver set, in Gold Coast English, a phrase meaning 
the affair is settled; no more talk about it ; the confer- 
ence is over. 


You shall have your dash [bribe, gift] when doctor- 
palaver set. Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, i. 
palaverment (pa-lav’ér-ment), η. [palaver 
is eh Aggravated palaver; profuse talk. 
ang. 

palavitalism (pal-a-vi’tal-izm), π. [For 
*paleovitalism; < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. 
vitalism.] The doctrine or opinion that life 
is due to a form of energy that is different in 


[L. pala- 


3. [cap.] A native of the Palat-. 


kind from those to which the changes in inor- 
ganic matter are attributed; a name intro- 
duced by Haeckel for the theories of vital force 
epee unene from the time of Haller to that of 
. Miller, that is, from the middle of the 

eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury: opposed to *neovitalism. Haeckel 
(trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 48. 

palay? (pi-li’),». [Tagalog palay, rice; ef. 

av. pari, Malay pddi, ete. See paddy?.) In 

the Philippine Islands, rice in the husk. 
palazzo (pii-lit’sd), πα. [It., < L. palatiwm. 
See palace1.] In Italian cities, a palace or 

- large dwelling-house; a building arranged for 
a single wealthy family. Many buildings of 
this class are of great size and cost, and 
therefore come to be rented in apartments. 
palberry (piil’ber-i), η. [Native Australian 
palbri.| In South Australia, a shrub or small 
tree, Myoporum serratum, which yields a hard 
white wood and bears edible berries having a 
salty and somewhat bitter taste. Called also 
blueberry-tree, cockatoo-bush, native currant, 
and native juniper. 

‘pale?, a.— Pale Peruvian bark, loxa or crown bark. 

pale* (pal), v. t. [pale4, n.] To beat or 
thrash (barley), so as to detach it from the 
awns or chaff. See pale4, n., 1. [Obs. or dial. ] 


palea, x. 3. In annelids, a flattened seta, as 
in Sabellaria. 
Palearctic, a. 2. [l. ¢.] Of or pertaining to 


eC) 
the fauna and flora of the Palearctic region. 

Consequently, while the Neotropical element is the 
stronger in the south, this last, the Palzwarctic element, 
is far more prevalent in the extreme north. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. S.), IX. 76. 
paleate (pa’lé-at), a. [L. palea,a palea or 
chaff, + -atel.] In bot., bearing pales or 
chaff ; paleaceous: said chiefly or wholly of 
the receptacle in a capitulum or head. 
paleic, palezic (pa-lée’ik), a. | [Gr. παλαιός, 
ancient, + -ic.] In geol., noting the old land 
surface as it existed at the opening of the.ice 
age and before the formation of the present 
topography. 

Tf I am right in thinking that the gravel of Chobham 
Ridges, in Surrey, is a river gravel of the earliest Glacial 
or even of Pliocene date... then the surface upon 
which it lies is a bit of the Palgzic surface of England, 
the bottom of a Pal@#ic valley in fact. 

H. W. Monckton, in Geol. Mag., TX. 410. 
paleman, palesman (pal’man, palz’man), 11.1 
pl. palemen, palesmen (-men). [palel, n., 4, + 
man.| In Ireland, a man who lived in the 
English pale. , 
Palembolus (pi-lem’b6-lus), n. [NUh., ς Gr. 
παλαιός, ancient, + NL. Embolus, a genus 
of Insecta (< Gr. ἔμβολος, a peg).] A genus of 
fossil flies found in the Oligocene shales of 
Florissant, Colorado. The species, P. flori- 
gerus, was about # of an inch long, with large 
eyes, strong piercing and sucking mouth- 
parts, and bristly abdomen. 
palenque (pii-lan’ke), n. [Sp. palenque, a 
paling, a palisade, a stockade connected with 
palanca, a paling, a pole, lever, F. palanque, 
It. palanca, a palisade.] <A fortified inclosure 
or village; especially a fortified retreat of 
ee slaves and negroes. [Spanish Amer- 
ica. 

They [the Guatusos] live in palenques (stockades), 
and their houses are similar to the maloccas of the 
Amazon tribes, .Each palenque shelters several families, 
who cook their food at separate fires built on the ground. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), X. 65. 
paleo-American, paleo-American (ρᾶ/16-6- 
a-mer’i-kan), a. ([Gr. πάλαι, in ancient times 
(παλαιός, ancient), + E. American.] Ancient 
American: applied to that type of South 
American man which is characterized by a 
long head with wavy hair. Deniker, Races of 
Man, p. 512. 
paleo-anthropography, palzo-anthropogra- 
phy (pa’1é6-0-an’ thr6-pog’ ra-fi), n. [Gr. πάλαι, 
in ancient times (παλαιός, ancient), + E. an- 
thropography.| The science of the origin and 
descent of man, from his earliest appearance 
to the end of the prehistoric period: not in 
general use. 
paleo-Asiatic, paleo-Asiatic (pa’16-6-a’shi- 
at’ik), a. [Gr. πάλαι, in ancient times (παλαιός, 
ancient), + E. Asiatic.]. Pertaining or be- 
longing to the isolated tribes of northeastern 
Asia, including the Ainu, Gilyak, Koryak, 
Kamtchadal, Chukchee, Yukaghir, Chewantzy, 
and Yenisei-Ostyak. 
paleoatavism, paleoatavism (ρᾶ/16-6-αί΄α- 
vizm),n. (Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. atavism.] 


paleofauna 


The resemblance of higher animals to lower 
or more ancient ones, considered as reversion 
to remote ancestral characters. [Rare.]. . 
paleoatavistic, palzoatavistic (ρᾶ/16-0-αί-β- 
vis‘tik), a. [paleoatavism.| Coneerning or 
pertaining to resemblances in higher animals 
to lower or more ancient ones, considered as 
inheritance from ancestors in the remote past, 
or as reversion to remote ancestral characters. 
[Rare. ] 
paleob. An abbreviation of paleobotany. 
paleobiologist, paleobiologist (pa’1é6-6-bi- 
ol’o-jist), π. [paleobiolog(y) + -ist.) One 
who is versed in or engaged in the study of 
fossil organisms. 
The method thus elaborated has been and is now in 
constant use by a number of paleobiologists. 
Hyatt, Biol. Lectures, 1899, p. 132. 
se leohiology, palzobiology (pa’1é6-d-bi-ol’- 
O-ji), n. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. biology. } 
That branch of biology which treats of fossil 
organisms. 
paleobotanic, paleobotanic (pa /’ 16-6-b6- 
tan’ik), a. Same as paleobotanical. 
paleoceanography, paleoceanography (pa’- 
le-0/ shé-a-nog’ra-ti), n.. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, 
+ EK. oceanography.| The oceanography of 
past geological periods. See _ Barcogeography. 
Paleocene, Paleocene (pi’lé-6-sén), n. [For 
*naleo-Eocene, < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E, 
Locene.| In geol., aterm proposed by Schimper 
and Von Koenen, and adopted by many geolo- 
gists, to designate those lowermost beds of 
Tertiary age whose fauna differs from that of 
the typical Eocene as widely as does the latter 


from that of the Oligocene. As thus constituted 
it includes the Montian, Thanetian, Sparnacian, and Cer- 
naysian of France ; those Tertiaries of England below the 
London clay, namely the Thanet, Woolwich, and Old- 
haven beds; and the Midway, Shark River, and Puerco 
beds of North America, together with other correlated 
formations. The deposits are of marine and brackish 
water origin with the exception of the lacustrine Cer- 
naysian and Puerco, of which the latter contains abun- 
dant remains of primitive types of mammals, chiefly 
multituberculates, Condylarthra, and Insectivora. 


paleo-Christian, palzo-Christian (ρᾶ’16-6- 
kris’tian), @. Having to do with the early 
ages of Christianity: specifically applied to 
methods of architectural design, ete., usually 
of the Western or Latin church. 
paleoclimatic, palzoclimatic (ρᾶ/16- ὅ - kli- 
mat’ik), a. [Gr. παλαιός ancient, + E, 
climatic.) Of or pertaining to climatic condi- 
tions of former geologic periods: a term 
introduced by C. A. White to describe ‘‘for- 
merly existing conditions which, in certain 
parts of the earth, were more or less materi- 
ally different from those which now exist in 
the same parts.” Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 
1892, p. 301. 
paleoclimatology, palzoclimatology (ρᾶ/Ί6- 
6-kli-ma-tol’6-ji), n. .|Gr. παλαιός, ancient, 
+ E. climatology.| The study of climatic 


conditions of the past periods of geologic time. 
It is based upon the examination of a large body of pale- 
ontologic and stratigraphic evidence; geographical dis- 
tribution, migration, and evolution of fossil faunas and 
floras; upon the kind and degree of rock-disintegration 
during various geologic epochs ; and also upon chemical 
and physical researches upon the interrelations of the 
constituents of the atmosphere and the oceanic waters 
with the deposition of carbonate rocks. 


paleocrystal, paleocrystal (pa’1é-6-kris’. 
tal), a. Same as paleoerystic. 

paleocrystallic, paleocrystallic (ρᾶ/ 16 -6- 
kris-tal’ik), a. Same as paleocrystic. 

paleodolerite, paleodolerite (ρᾶ/16-0-4ο]΄- 
e-rit), κ. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. dolerite. ] 
In petrog., a name given by Sandberger (1873) 
to diabases of Silurian age. 

paleo-ecology, π. See *paleo-ecology. 

paleo-ethnic, paleo-ethnic (pi’1é6-6-eth’- 
nik), a. ([Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. ethnic.] 
Same as paleo-ethnological. 
paleo-ethnographer, palzo-ethnographer 
(pa’1é6-6-eth-nog’ra-fér), n. Same as paleo- 
ethnologist. 

paleo-ethnographic, paleo-ethnographic 
(pa’1é-6-eth-nd-graf’1k), a. Same as *paleo- 
μή, hical. Liens : ο νὰ . | 
aleo-ethnographical, palzo-ethnographi- 

real (pa'le-qoth-nd-grat’; kal), a. Of or oie 
taining to paleo-ethnography. 

paleo-ethnography,  palzeo-ethnography 
(pa’lé-6-eth-nog’ra-fi), n. Same as paleo-eth- 
nology. 

paleofauna, paleofauna (pa’1é-0-fa’nid), n. 
NL., ς Gr., παλαιός, ancient, + NL. fauna, 
fauna.] In geol., the fossil fauna of a geolog- 



































paleofauna 


ical formation, group, or system; the fauna Paleopithecini (pa’lé-d-pith-é-si’ni), π. pl. Palici (pa-li’si), n. pl. 


of any period of geological history. 
paleoflora, palzoflora (pa”16 -0-fld’rii), n. 
(NL. palzoylora, < Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + NL. 
flora, flora.] In geol., the fossil flora of any 
formation, or group of related formations, or 
of any period of geological history. 
paleog. An abbreviation of paleography. 
paleogenetic, paleogenetic (pa’lé6-6-jé-net’- 
ik),a. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. genetic.] 
Generated or originated in the past; inherited 
from ancestors; not newly acquired, as con- 
trasted with neogenetic or newly generated. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1886, p. 551. 
paleogeography, palzogeography (ρᾶ/16-6- 
j6-og’ra-fi), n. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + KH. 
geography.) The study of the physical geog- 
raphy of past periods of the earth’s history, 
founded as a distinct branch of geology by 
Canu in 1895, although the name had been 


employed before that date. It derives its data 
from palcontology, stratigraphy, and the geographic dis- 
tribution of animals and plants, and attempts to restore 
the physiographic conditions and describe the evolution 
of those conditions through the successive epochs of 
geologic time. 


The occurrence of a Silurian fauna in northern Alaska 
has a direct bearing on one of the interesting problems 
of Silurian paleogeography, the route of intermigration 
between the Silurian faunas of Europe and America. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Feb., 1908, p. 128. 
paleoglyph, palzoglyph (pa ’16-6-glif), n. 
(Gr. παλαιός, ancient, γλυφή, & Carving, en- 
aved character.] An ancient character or 
inscription. η 
paleolatry, palzolatry (pa-16-ol’a-tri), η. 
{Gr. παλαιός, ancient, ++ λατρεία, worship. ] 
Excessive reverence for what is old, especially 
in art and letters. 

In every way... Mr. Steven’s volume is a rare ex- 
ample of conscientious and loving typography, and what 
for want of a better word we must call pal#xolatry. 

Atheneum, Oct. 15, 1887, p. 498. 
paleologian, palzologian (pa’1lé-6-16’ji-an), 
n. Faint |) + -an.] Sameas paleologist. 
paleological, palzological (pa’1é- 6-10)’ i- 
kal), a. f or pertaining to paleology; of 
the nature of paleology. Also paleologic. 
paleomachic, palzomachic (pa’16-9-mak’ik), 
a. ([Gr. παλαιό, ancient, + μάχη, fight, 
battle, + -ic.] Relating to early warfare. 
Ν. E. D 


paleometeorological, palzeometeorological 
(pa’lé6-0-mé’té-0-r6-loj’i-kal), a. [Gr, παλαιός, 
ancient, + E. meteorological.] Of or pertain- 
ing to paleometeorology: as, a paleometcoro- 
logical explanation of a geological problem. 
paleometeorology, paleomefeorology (pa’- 
16-0-m6"té-0-rol’6-ji), n. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, 
+ Ἐ. ater oloyy The meteorology of the 
earth’s atmosphere during ancient times; 
specifically, during geological epochs. 
ον paleont. Abbreviations of paleon- 
tology. 
paleontographic, paleontographic (ρᾶ-]6- 
on-to-grat’ik), α. Same as paleontographical. 
paleo-ccology, palzo-ecology (ρᾶ416-5-ᾱ- 
kol’6-ji), n. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. αοοῖ- 
ogy.| The ecology of plants known through 
fossil remains. | Also paleo-ecology. 
Thus paleoecology might be defined as the science of 
adaptations of fossil organisms. 
C. MacMillan, in Minn. Bot. Stud.,; Bulletin ΤΧ., p. 950. 
paleopathology, paleopathology (pa’1é-6- 
pa-thol’d-ji), m. [Gr. παλαίός, ancient, + BE, 
pathology.) The science of pathologie or ab- 
normal conditions among extinct or. fossil 
organisms. 
paleophilist, palzophilist (pa-1é-of’i-list), η. 
[Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + φίλος, loving, + -ist.] 
An antiquary; a lover of antiquities, 
paleophysiography palzophysiography 
(pa’ 16-0-fizi-og’ ra-fi), m. See the extract. 
But paleontology is not the whole of historical geology. 
Stratigraphy, or the physical characters and physical 
peel! of the rocks of the earth’s crust— paleophysi- 
ography (if I may use a pet term, in spite of objections 
raised against it) — is fully one half of historical geology. 
Science, Oct. 27, 1905, p. 528. 
aleophysiolo alzophysiology (ρᾶ/16-6- 
νο ὃς), thee det 5 wt ancient, + EK, 
physiology.| The physiological study of the 
early races of mankind. N. £. D. 


paleopicrite, palzopicrite (pa’1é-6-pik’rit),». palethnologist (pal-eth-nol’d-jist), π. Same palladiferous (pal-a-dif’e-rus), a. 
Keane, Man Past and di(um) + L. -fer, -bearing, ς ferre, bear. } Con- 


See picrite. 

paleopithecine (pa’1é6-d-pi-thé’sin), a. [G@r. 
παλαιός, ancient, + πίθηκος, ape, + -ine.]  Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the group of 
Primates called by Wortman Paleopithecini. 


NL., ς Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + πίθηκος, ape, + 
-ini.| A group of Primates ineluding the liv- 
ing Tarsius and a number of extinet forms, 
such as Anaptomorphus and Hemiacodon from 
the Eocene. 

paleoplain, palzoplain (pa’1l6é-6-plain), n. 
[Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. plaint.] A term 
suggested by Hill for a destructional plain 
(erosion plain) buried beneath later deposits. 
(Rare. ] 

Paleoplains is suggested as aname for buried destruc- 
tional plains, but the word is objectionable etymologi- 


cally ; ancient plain may serve instead, as all the other 
classes of plains are indicated. by adjectives. 


palladiotype 


[1,., pl. of Palicus, < 
Palica, a town in Sicily.] In Rom. antigq., 
two Sicilian deities worshiped as protectors 
of agriculture. 


Palicourea (pal-i-ké’ré-i), nm. [NL. (Aublet, 


1775), probably from the native name in Gui- 
ana.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
madder family and including about 100 spe- 
cies, all natives of tropical America. They are | 
shrubs with terete or angled branchlets, opposite* or 
whorled leaves, and variously colored flowers-disposed in 
terminal, or rarely axillary, corymbs, racemes, or pani- 
cles. A few species are grown for ornament in hot-houses, 
the leaves of several are sometimes used medicinally, and 


> tinctoria yields \a red coloring matter. See *gold- 
8 


rub. ; 
Setence, May 17, 1901, p. 792. palila (ρᾶ-]δ/18), mn. A Hawaiian honey-sucker 


aleopsychic, palzopsychie (pa’lé-6-si’kik), 
oF. ted Assi rita tet} + E. psychic.) In 
genetic psychol., pertaining to or derived from 
the oldest psychical strata of the human 
mind: opposed to *cenopsychic. [Rare.] 
The problem, whether there is any paleopsychie race 
element, is as inevitable as it is unanswerable. 
G. S. Hall, Adolescence, IT. 194. 
paleopsychism, palzopsychism (pi’16-6-si’- 
kizm), n.. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + E. psy- 
chism.|. The manifestation, by the higher 
animals or by man, of mental traits which are 
regarded as evidence of inheritance from 
lower and simpler animals in the remote past. 
[Rare. ] 
paleosophy, palzosophy (pa-lé-os’6-fi), π. 
[Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + σοφία, wisdom.] The 
wisdom of the ancients; ancient wisdom or 
knowledge, 
paleosphere, palzwosphere (pa’lé-6-sfér), n. 
[Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + σφαῖρα, sphere.] In 
petrog., a name given to nearly spherical 
grains of sand to indicate long erosion and 
high antiquity. 
paleostylic, paleostylic (pa’lé-6-stil’ik), a. 
[ paleostyl(y) + -ic.] Pertaining to or pos- 
sessing that primitive condition of the second 
visceral arch termed paleostyly. 
paleostyly, palzeostyly (pa-lé-os’ ti-li), n. 
[Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + στῦλος, pillar, sup- 
port. ] The condition of the mandibular and 


yoid arches as retaining in large part their Palingenetic regeneration. 


primitive function as gill-bearers: a hypo- 
thetical eondition not shown by any known 
fish, but supposed to have been present in 
early forms of fish-like vertebrates. 

paleothermal, palzothermal (pa’lé-6-thér’- 


‘palimpsestic (pal-imp-ses’tik), a. 


palingenesist (pal-in-jen’e-sist), 2. 


palingenic (pal-in-jen’ik), a. 


of the genus Chloridops or Lowioides. 

palillo (pi-lél’y6), m. [Peruvian name.] In 
Peru, a myrtaceous tree, Campomanesia linea- 
tifolia, allied to the guava, which grows to a 
height of 20 or 30 feet. The leaves smell like 
myrtle and have an acid astringent taste. 
The bright yellow fruit, which is about the 
size of an apple, is very fragrant, and is used 
as an ingredient of an agreeable perfume 
called mistura. 

palimphrasia (pal-im-fra’zii), m. [NL., < 
Gr. πάλιν, again, + φράσις, speaking.] Same 
as *palinphrasia. 

[ palimp- 
sest + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a palimpsest; made into a palimpsest. 

palincosmic (pal-in-koz’mik), a. [Gr. πάλα, 
again, + κύσµος, world, + -ic.]. Distributed 
over the whole globe during paleontological 
time: said of certain organisms which at the 
present time are much more restricted in 
their geographical distribution. 


palindromically (pal-in-drom’i-kal-i),, adv. 


After the fashion of a palindrome; in such a 
manner as to read the same either forward or 
backward. 


palingenesian (pal’in-je-né’si-an), a. [palin- 


genesis + -ἶαπ.] Same as palingenetic. 

[ palin- 
genes(is) + -ist.] One who believes in palin- 
genesis in some form, 

See *regenera- 
tion. 

[ palingen(esis) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the past or an- 
eestral history of organisms; palingenetie. 
(Rare. ]— Palingenic variation. See xvariation: 


mal), a. (Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + θέρμη, heat, paling-irons (pa’ling-1’érnz), n. pl. An iron 
+ -all.] Relating to the heat of past geo- “tool with which barley is paled. 


logical time: especially employed in the dis- 
cussion of former climates, as, for instance, 
those which admitted of a tropical flora or 
fauna in the arctic circle. Geikie, Text-book 
of Geol., p. 834. 
paleothermic, palzeothermic Cpa hae Shae - 
mik), a. [Gr. παλαιός, ancient, + θέρμη, heat, 
+ -ic.|] Relating to the thermal conditions 
4s Miia older geologic time; paleother- 
mal, 

When we take into consideration the effect of the 
earth’s atmosphere, a sun with a diameter even half that 
here indicated would account for the paleothermic phe- 
nomena made known by the records of the past life on 
the globe. J. Murray, in Smithsonian Rep., 1896, p. 409. 

paleotragine (pa’16-ot’ra-jin), a. [Gr. παλαιός, 
ancient, + τράγος, a goat, + -inel.] Of the an- 
cient goats: applied, in the phrase paleotragine 
section, to a subdivision of the family Bo- 
vide including certain fossil forms distin- 
guished from existing sections of the family 
by laterally compressed horn-cores, like those 
of the modern goats, and upper molars re- 
sembling those of the brachyodont antelopes. 

paleotypic, paleotypical, a. See *palxotypic, 
* palzotypical. 

paleotypographist, paleotypographist (ρᾶ/- 
lé-0-ti-pog’ra-fist), ~. One who is versed in 
paleotypography. 

paleotypography, πο ae pte cot (ρᾶ/16- 
6-ti-pog’ra-fi), n. — [ paleo- typography. | 
Ancient ΡΟ ΕΣΑΣ: early printing. 

Palestinian, a. 

palethnographical (pal-eth-n6-graf’i-kal), a. 
Same as *paleo-ethnographical. Amer, An- 
thropologist, April-June, 1902, p. 310. 


as paleo-ethnologist. 
Present, p. vi. 


palethnology (pal-eth-nol’6-ji), n. 


alhoplotherium, 7. See *Paloplotherium. 


palinphrasia (pal-in-fra’ziii), mn. 


Palinurichthys (pal’i-nii-rik’this), ῃ. 


I, n. A native of Palestine. palladic (pa-la’dik), a. 


Same as pe recivtyes (pa-la’di-0-tip), η. 
aleo-ethnology. Deniker, Races of Man,p.10. + type.) In 


palingraphia (pal-in-graf’i-ii), ». [NL., ς Gr. 


πάλιν, again, γράφειν, write.] In mental 
pathol., the repetition in writing of letters, 
parts of words, or words: a chronic and exag- 
gerated form of the repetitions which occur 
normally in careless writing. Psychol. Rev. 
Mon. Sup., IIL. xiv. 80. 


palinode(pal’i-nod), v.; pret. and pp. palinoded, 


ppr. palinoding. [ palinode,n.] I, trans. Tore- 
tract or take back (something previously said 
or written). i 


II, intrans. Toreeant. N. 00. D. 


[NL., < 

Gr. πάλιν, again, + φράσις, speech.] In mental 

pathol., the repetition, in speaking, of words, 

parts of words, or phrases; a chronic and ex- 
aggerated form of the reiterations and 
reduplications which occur normally in eare- 
less speech. Also palimphrasia. Psychol. Rev. 

Mon. Sup., Ul. xiv. 85. 

οἳ ρα» [ως 
ς Gr. παλίνουρος, L. Palinurics, name of a pilot 
in the Aineid, + Ἰχθύς, a fish.] A genus of 
fishes of the family Centrolophide, found on 
the Atlantic coast of North America. 

Palissy faience. See *faience. 

Palladianize (pa-la’di-an-iz), ο. t.; pret. and 
pp. Palladianized, ppr. Palladianizing. . [Pal- 
ladian + -ize.] To erect or remodel in the 
style of the Palladian school of architecture. 
See Palladian. 

[pallad(ium) + -ic.] 

In chem., containing palladium as a constitu- 

ent with apparently tetrad valence: as, pal- 

ladic ehlorid (PaCl,). 


[ palia- 


taining palladium: as, palladiferous gold. 

[ palladium 
photog., 8 print toned with pal- 
ladium solution. 


palladious 


palladious (pa-la’di-us), a. [palladi(wm) + 
-ous.] In chem., containing palladium as a 
constituent.with apparently dyad valence: as, 
palladious chlorid (PdClg). 

palladium, ”. 3. This rare metal occurs in minute 
quantity, along with like small amounts of platinum, 
iridium, and rhodium, in the nickel ores of Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada. It is stated that palladium is now pro- 
duced from this source to the extent of more than 8,000 
ounces a year.— Palladium hydrid. See *hydrid1,— 
Palladium paper. See *xpaper. ’ 

palladous (pa-la’dus), a. [pallad(ium) + 


palma? (pil’mii), x. 


palm, Saguerus pinnatus. See gomuti, 1, ejoo, and 
*cabo-negro.— Turu palm, in British Guiana, the bacaba- 
palm, (inocarpus Bacaba.— Washington palm, the 
desert palm, Neowashingtonia jfilamentosa. 

[Sp., < L. palma, a palm- 
tree. See palm2,] The general name, in 
tropical countries colonized by Spaniards, of 
palms and palm-like plants and trees. In the 
island of Guam the name is applied. to all species. of 
screw-pines (Pandanus) growing on the island. In 
Mexico the name _ is especially applied to arboreous 
yuccas, chiefly to Yucca australis, with narrow pendant 


panicles of flowers, and Yucca valida, with the panicles 
broader and erect or recurved. Other allied plants 
growing in Mexico are the palma barrigona or palma 
culona,. Dasylirion inerme, having a swollen trunk; 
palma istle or palma samandoca, Samuela Carnerosana 
(first described from the pass of Carneros, in northern 
Mexico), which yields a valuable commercial fiber; and 
palma loca or palma pita, Yucca Treculeana, also‘the 
source of an excellent fiber. Among the true palms of 
Mexico are the palma Apache or palma dulce, Brahea 
dulcis (also called palma de sombrero from the fact that 
hats are made of its leaves), and the palma real, the 
royal palm, Roystonea regia. The palma de la Virgen 
is a cycad, Dion edule, which is also called chamal. In 
Porto Rico the palma real is Roystonea boringuena, and 
the palmas de sombrero are Inodes causiarum and J. 
glauca. 

palmad (pal’mad), adv. (LL. palma, palm, + 
ad, towarl.] Toward the palm or ventral 
side of the fore limb. 


palmar. J. @.—Palmar aponeurosis. Same as pal- 
mar fascia. > 


II, -x. 8. In the crinoids, according to 
both Carpenter’s and Wachmuth and Spring- 
er’s terminology,.one of the plates of. the 
arms or brachia which are of the third order 
of branching, situated beyond, the distichal 
and within the postpalmars. They are the 
same as the third brachials in Bather’s ter- 
minology. . 

palmarian (pal-ma’ri-an), a. 


Μι Same as *palladious, 

pallall (pa-liil’), π. [Also palall, pallaly, ete.; 
origin unknown.] The game of hop-scotch ; 
algo the stone with which the game is played. 


Jamieson. [Seotch.] 

pallar (pil-yiir’), ». [Chilian name.] On the 
west coast of South America, a cultivated 
bean, Phaseolus Pallar, one of the principal 
food plants of the natives. It resembles 
closely the Lima bean. 

pallekarism (pal-e-kir’izm), π. [pallekar + 
-ism.| The military methods of the pallekars; 
the ways of pallekars. 

pallet?, x. 11. Oneof the small spatulate or 
lance-shape calcareous plates which form part 
of the boring apparatus of the shells of ship- 
worms of the family Teredinid#.—12, In θειῖ- 
founding, same as *crown, 7 (p).—138. In 
ceram., & potters’ wheel. 4 

pallet-wire (pal’et-wir), . Wire used to con- 
nect a pallet or valve in an organ to an operat- 
ing key; a pull-down. | 

pallial, a. 3. Relating to the pallium or cere- 


bral cortex.—Pallial bay. Same as pallial sinus 

(which see, under pallia/).— Pallial cavity, in mollusks, 

the cavity containing the gills, anus, and renal openings ; 

νά Απ conn) lex, eye. See xeon 
ex, keyel, — system, the cerebrum or that “_ ος 

Horton of it which develope from the anterior portion of an. J Same ο almary. ogre ; 

the brain-stem, not including the olfactory portion. palmarosa-oil (pal-ma-ro’si-oil), n. 


alliatively (pal’i-a-tiv-li), adv. In a pallia- geranium-xoil (0). 
Nie manner; So as to paliiate. palaclans (ρᾶτα δω, if ‘ om oF ree 
allie (pal’i), α. and n. See *paulie. made irom vegetanie hast (nominally ο 
palli pA μα νε η. pl. pallios porwe): used for binding cigars and for hat- 
strati (-ti). . (L. pallium, a eloth, + NL. eh oY αν. 
palm-beetle (piim’bé’tl), π. Any one of 
tae a το ων μώφ τι, several species of. beetles ‘which infest palm- 
Ἐ oortind it which forms the roof and sides of treba, ebhecially abe iealaneirid. Beeseapherng 


: eee palmarum, a species whose larva bores. into 
the lateral ventricles: this is termed the pal- the eabbage-palm in tropical America. See 
lium, or brain mantle, as distinguished from palm-weevil, under weevil : 
the stem of the brain on which it rests.—Basal AG : 


allium, the pyriform lobe in those mammals in which palm-borer (pim’bor’ér), n. See palm-weevil, 
this part of the brain is regarded as arising independently. under weevil, and palm-worm, under worm. 


— Margin the hippocampus in those mam- η πα. 

aus in Seah trie art bE the λα is regis as arising palm-civet (ρᾶπη war: et), η. Same as palm- 

independently of the other portions of the cortex. cat. [ : 

pallograph (pal’d-graf), ῃ. [αν. πάλ- palmellin, ». 2. A coloring-matter, some- 

Aew, sway, shake, + ypagev, write.] A what resembling hematin, found in the spores 
of Aspergillus niger. Also called aspergillin, 


machine designed to reeord the vibra- ‘ ο. > 
tions of a ship or other structure ex- palmerite (pil’me-rit), m, [Named after Sr. 


[palmary + 


See 


palmitone (pal’ mi-t6n), n. 


palmitoxylic (pal’mi-tok-sil’ik), a. 


palm-kernels (pim’kér’nelz), n. pl. 


posed to the action of forces. The best devices 
record displacements in the three planes or directions, 
longitudinal, vertical, and lateral. A strip of paper driven 
by a clockwork receives traces from pen-recorders 
actuated by masses free to move only in the determined 
direction, and whose motion is resisted by delicately ad- 
justed springs or magnetic action. A standard clock in 
circuit records time intervals on the same strip, so that 
the curves traced give both the intensity and the ae 
of the yielding of the structure to the forces whic 

to shake it. Used in high-speed, high-powered boats and 
on bridges under moving train-load, or high buildings ex- 
posed to wind, the jar of machinery, or traffic stresses. 
Sci. Amer., Feb. 9, 1907, p. 129. 


pallone (pi-lo’ne), n. [It., a large ball, aug. 
of palla, a. ball.] A game somewhat like ten- 
nis, played with a larger ball, which the player 
strikes with his arm, on which there is a guard 
from the wrist to the elbow. 


He [Francis I.] wasa bold rider and an excellent archer, 
but he especially excelled in the game of pallone, intro- 
duced from Italy, which was played with a large football 
and a tin gauntlet lined with felt, and which required 
considerable skill and strength. 

4. Tilley, Lit. French Renaissance, I. 4. 
palm}, η. 


9. A flat end formed on a tie-rod 
or strut, through which the rivets or bolts are 
passed to secure the piece to the rest of the 
structure.—To anoint the palm, to bribe. ([Colloq.] 


palm2?, ».—Arrow-root palm, the coontie.—Black 
alm, a Queensland palm, Ptychosperma Normanbyi, 
ire very hard black wood of which is beautifully marked 
and is used for making canes.—Carnauba palm, Coper- 
nicia cerifera. 
quilla palm, Attalea funifera. See bast-palm and 
coquilla-nut.— Curua, palm, a Brazilian palm, Attalea 
spectabilis.—Molucca palm, a stemless palm, Αέρα 
JSruticans, growing in brackish water near the mouths of 
streams emptying into the ocean. It is widely spread in 
the East Indies and the Philippine Islands, and has been 


introduced into the isiand of Guam, where the pian of 
its large leaves are used by the natives for thatching 
their houses. Same as 


See ατα mor 
metwto), 


tlue palmetto (which see, under p — Sugar- 


palmer-nut (pi’mér-nut), n. 
palmer-shell (pi ’ mér-shel), n. 


tend *pilgrim-seallop. , 
palmer-trout (pii’mér-trout), ή. 


See Copernicia and carnauba.—Co- . 


Ραἰπιεγί.] A hydrated phosphate of aluminium 
which occurs in a white powdery form re- 
sembling kaolin. It is found in a cavern at 
Monte Alburas, Salerno, Italy. : 
An old name 
for the cocoanut. 


Same as 


‘The young 
of Salmo salar, the salmon of Europe. 


palmer-worm, ”.—Comrade palmer-worm, the 
larva of an American moth, Ypsolophus ligulellus, which 
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Comrade Palmer-worm (¥psolophus ligudelius). 
Moth above, “‘ worm” or larva below. Much enlarged. 


ties together and skeletonizes the leaves of the apple.— 
Tawny-striped ey ie Oy sn the larva of an Ameri- 
can tineid moth, Ypsolophus malifoliellus, It feeds on 
apple-leaves, as does the common palmer-worm. 


Palmesque (pil-mesk’), a. Noting the style 
of one of the Palmas, Venetian painters of 


ee ee | 


palmwise 


the sixteenth century, especially. that of 
Palma Vecchio (1480-1528). 

palmette, x. 2. In certain gastropods, an ap. 

endage of the head. 

almetto leaf-miner. See */eaf-miner. 

palmetto-weevil (pal-met’6-wé’vl), n. Απ 
American curculionid beetle, Rhyncophorus 
cruentatus, which damages palmettos. 

palm-grease (piim’grés), η. Money used to 
oil or grease the palm, that is, for a bribe. 
[Collog.] 

palm-grub (piim’grub), η. Same as palm-worm 
(which see, under worm). 

palmiacol (pal’mi-a-kol), ». |The trade-name 
for an antiseptic compound -used as a substi- 
tute for creosote in cases of tuberculosis. 

palmito? (piil-mé’td), n. [Sp. palmito, < palma, 
palm.] In Spanish America and the West 
ndies, the tender crown or terminal bud of 
unexpanded leaves of various species of palms, 
used as a vegetable, and-sometimes called 
palm-cabbage. In the Bermudas this name 
was applied to the bud of the indigenous pal- 
metto, Inodes Palmetto, a plant held in very 
high esteem by the first settlers. 

palmitolic (pal-mi-tol’ik), a. [palmit(ie) + 
-ol + -ic.} Derived from palmitic acid by 
loss of hydrogen.— Palmitolic acid, a crystalline, 


waxy acid, CygHo9g09, which is made by the action of 
alcoholic potash on dibrompalmitic acid or bromhypogeic 


acid. It melts at 42° C. 

[palmittic) + 

-one.| A ketone, (Cy51131)2CO, made by ais- 

tilling palmitic acid with lime. It is a erystal- 

line substance which melts at 82.8° C, . Also 
called dipentadecyl ketone. ) 

[ palmit- 

(ic) + ox(ygen) + -yl + -ie.].. Noting a erys- 

talline acid, CjgH»g04, made by the action of 

fuming nitric acid on palmitolie acid. It 

melts at 67° C. 

A ᾿6οπ]- 
mercial name for the kernels obtained from 
the seeds of the West African oil-palm, E/xis 
Guineensis, which form an important article 
of export from West Africa to Europe. Each 
seed contains from one to four kernels. 

palm-leaf, π. 3. In decorative art, a common 
motive in Indian and Oriental design: some- 
times called pear or river-loop pattern, 

palm-lizard (pim’liz”’iird), π. The dabb, 
Uromastix acanthurus, of north Africa. 
palm-nuts (piim’nuts), x. pl. The commercial 
name for the seeds of the West African oil- 
palm, Πες Guineensis, after the pulpy matter 
which contains the palm-oil has been removed. 
palmo (piil’md), η. [It., < palma, paim. See 
palm1, π.] The Roman palm of. 8,5 inches, 
which has been variously lengthened in Italy 
—in Genoa to 9.8 inches, in Naples to 10.4 
inches, and in Luecea to 11.5 inehes. Jn the 
Spanish peninsula and the affiliated American 
countries the length has not much changed. 
It varies from 8.3 to 8.9 inches in Spain, while 
in Argentina, Portugal, and Brazil it is nearly 
8.6 inches. | 
palm-oil, 7. 2. See oil of palms. 
palmoscopy (pal-mos’k6-pi), ». [Gr. παλμός, 
pulsation, pulse, + -σκοπια, ς σκοπεῖν, view. } 
In pathol., observation of the pulse; formerly, 
divination or prognostication from examina- 
tion of the pulse in any part of the body. 
almospasmus (pal-m6-spaz’mus), πα.» pl. pal- 

ο (-mi). [NL., ς Gr. παλμός, pulsa- 
tion, + σπασµός, spasm.] Clonie, intermittent 
spasm. 

palm-stay (piim’sta), π. . A boiler-brace or 
tie-rod having at its end a palm or flat pad 
through which the rivets are passed to secure 
it to the shell. : 

palm-swift (pim’swift), n. One of the small 
swifts of the genera Tachornis and Claudia, 
found in tropical America: distinguished by 
havjng the toes arranged in pairs. One of the 
most common species is Tachornis pheenico- 
bius of Jamaica. See swift, 4. 

palmula,. 2. In entom., same as empodium. 
A, 8. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 97. 

palmus (pal’mus), ”.; pl. palmi (-mi), [NL., < 
Gr. παλμός, vibration, pulsation, ¢ πάλλει, 
sway, quiver, leap, bound.] Pulsation ; twitch- 
ing; a form of spasmodic tie. 7 

palm-willow (piim’wil’6), n. The great sal- 
low, Salix Caprea. See palm?, 3. — . 

palmwise (pim’wiz), adv. With the palm 
uppermost. 


palm-withy 
palm-withy (pim’ with’i), . Same as *palm- 
willow 


palo2(pi’ld),n. (Sp. palo, stick, wood.] Wood. 
Palo de Campeche. Same as logwood.— Palo de 
corcho, the cork-wood, Pisonia longifolia.—Palo de hi- 
erro, or palo de fierro (iron-wood), the name of several 
hard-wood trees. In Mexico it is applied to several trees 
of the mimosa family, especially to Siderocarpos flexicaulis, 
Prosopis Palmeri, and Albizzia occidentalis ; in Porto 
Rico to Rhamnidium ferreum and Sarcomphalus reticu- 
latus, belonging to the Rhamnacew, and to Ixora ferrea, 
belonging to the Rubiacez.—Palo de hueso (bone- 
wood), in Porto Rico, a shrub, Ilex nitida.—Palo del 
Brazil, in Mexico, the logwood, Hamatoxylum Campe- 
chianum, and the closely allied H. boreale.—Palo de 
Maria, same as *palo-Maria.—Palo de matos, in 
Porto Rico, Ormosia Krugii, a leguminous tree bearing 
red-and-black hard seeds called matos.— Palo de vaca, 

the cow-tree, Piratinera utilis. See cow-tree, [8 
Ῥ. 


palo-amarillo (pi’10-i-mii-rél’yo), η. 
palo amarillo, yellow-wood.|] In Mexico, a 
name applied to several shrubs and trees 
yielding a yellow dye, especially to Bocconia 
frutescens and B. arborea, belonging to the 
poppy family, and Berberis pinnaia, an indi- 
genous barberry. 
palo-blanco, ». 2. A name applied in Span- 
ish America to many trees and shrubs with 
white wood or whitish bark or foliage; in 
Cuba, to Simarouba glauca; in Porto Rico to 
Drypetes glauca (Euphorbiacez) απᾶ Chione 
glabra (Rubiacee); in Mexico to a mimosa- 
like shrub or small tree, Lysiloma candida, the 
bark of which is used for tanning. 
palo-dulce (pii-lo-dul’tha), ». [Sp. palo, wood, 
+ dulce, sweet.] A small tree of the bean 
family, Viborquia polystachya, from which the 
Mexicans make a sweet refreshing drink. 
Palo Duro beds. See Χθέα]. 


palo-santo (pi-l6-siin’td), n. 


covered by a thin layer of cement, and tri- paludic (pal’a-dik, pa-li’dik), a. 


dactyl digitigrade feet. 
dle and Upper Eocene of Europe. 
[Sp. palo santo, 


pan 
Π,.΄ palus 


It occurs in the Mid- ( palud-), marsh, + -ic.] Same as paludal. 
paludiferous (pal-i-dif’e-rus), a. 


; [L. palu- 
difer, < palus ( palud-), marsh, + ferre, bear.] 


holy-wood.] In countries settled by the Span- That causes a fen or marsh. Blount. 


iards, a name given to several trees which Paludina limestone. 


See *limestone. 


either have medicinal qualities, or are es- paludinal (pa-li’di-nal), a. [ paludine + -ali,] 


teemed by the natives for other reasons; in 
Mexico to Guaiacum sanctum and G. officinale, 
also called guayacan, belonging to the famil 
Zygophyllacez ; to Fouquieria splendens, whie 
yields torches for burning at religious cere- 
monies (see *ocotilla); to Ipomaea murucoides, 
yielding medicinal bark; and in the state of 
Jalisco, toa leguminous tree, Diphysa suberosa. 
In the Philippine Islands, the name is applied to Koor- 
dersiodendron pinnatum, a valuable timber-tree belong- 
ing to the Anacardiacez (see kKamuguis), and to Rourea 
volubilis, a climbing plant of the family Connaracea, 
highly esteemed by the natives for its medicinal proper- 
ties. In Guiana, same as panococo, 2. In Argentina, 
Bulnesia Sarmienti, a fine tree belonging to the Zygo- 
phyllacez, yielding hard wood. 


paludous (pal’a-dus), a. 
palusami (pii-lé-sii’mé), n. [Polynesian palu, 


Paluxy sands. 
pam., pamph, Abbreviations of pamphlet. 
pam-. 
palo-verde (pi-l6-vair’da),. [Sp. palo, wood, pamflet, ». and », i. 


Same as paludinous. 
Same as paludose. 


sai soft substance, + sami, sea-water.] In 
amoa, a favorite native dish, indispensable 
at feasts, consisting of the custard-like juice 
expressed from grated coconuts, to which a 
little salt water is added, inclosed together 
with tender young taro leaves (Caladium 
Colocasia) in an older leaf, and baked in a 


native oven. 
See *sand}, 


A form of pan- before a labial. 
An amended spelling of 


+ verde, green.] In the south-western United pamphlet. 


States and in Mexico, several closely allied pampanito (pim-pii-né’to), n. 


trees belonging to the senna family, espe- 
cially Cercidium Texanum, C. Torreyanum, C. 
Jloridum, Parkinsonia aculeata, and P. micro- 
phylla. The leaves of these plants, at most few and 
scattered, are often absent most of the year. The pale 
olive-green bark suggests the name, as also that of green- 
athe? acacia, applied especially to the species of Cer- 
cidium. 


palpacle (pal’pa-kl), ». [L. palpus, feeler: on 


the analogy of tentacle.| In some siphono- 
phorans, a tentacle-like organ belonging to a 
palpon. 


palo-jiote (pi’10-h6-6’ta), n. [Mexican name, < πω. (pal-pa’ri-um), ».; pl. palparia (-ii). 


Sp. palo, wood, + Nahuatl ziotl, skin eruption. ] 
A name of Terebinthus Simaruba, a tree yield- 
ing a medicinal gum-resin, called gum-archi- 
pin. Also called cuajiote de Chiapas. See 
cachibou. 

palola (ρα-16/18), m. The palolo. 

paloma (pi’l0-mi-bé6’), π. [Sp. palo, wood, 
+ mabi, the name of a elerage:} In Cuba 
and Porto Rico, Colubrina reclinata and C. 
Colubrina, two shrubs or trees yielding bark 
from which a refreshing effervescent drink is 
made. See *mabi., 

palo-Maria (pi’16-mi-ré’%), n. [Sp. palo 
Maria, Saint Mary’s wood.] In countries 
settled by the Spanish, a name applied to 
several trees which yield hard wood of good 

uality ; in the Philippine Islands and on the 
land of Guam, Calophyllum Ppa (see 

*bitanhol); in the Philippine Islands, also 
Kayea lepidota, of the Clusiacez ; in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, Calophyllum Galba; in Yucatan, 
Sapota zapotilla; and at Acapulco and Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, Cordia Gerascanthus, of the 
borage family. 

Palombino marble. See *marble. 

Palometa (pal-6-mé’tii), π. [NL., Cuban Sp., 
< paloma, a pigeon.} 1. A genus of stroma- 





Palometa ( 7vachynotus glaucus). 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


teoid fishes of the tropical Pacific coast of 
America.—2. [l. c.] A common name for 
various members of the genus Palometa and of 
the genus Trachynotus, as T. glaucus, a caran- 
goid fish common in the West Indies and 
northward to North Carolina. " 

palo-piojo (ρᾶ/16-ρ6-6΄Ἠ6), π. [Sp. palo piojo, 
louse-wood, < palo, wood, + piojo, louse. ] 
Mexican tree, Willardia Mexicana, belonging 
to the bean family. It yields very hard wood 
and from its bark a wash is made which is 
used as an insecticide. 


palpator (pal-pa’tor), n. 


palpebritis (pal-pe-bri’ tis), n. 


palped (palpt), a. 


palpon (pal’pon), πι; pl: palpa (-pii). 


palsied (pal’zid), a. 


palta (piil’ti), x. 


Paltonium (pal-td’ni-um), 2. 


[NL., < palpus, palp, + -arium.] The mem- 
brane at the base of the labial palpi of carabid 
beetles. 

[L: palpator, < pal- 
pare, touch, stroke.] In med., one who ascer- 
tains the condition of organs by touch. 


palpatorial (pal-pa-td’ri-al), a. [palpatory 
+ -αμ.] Of or pertaining to palpatory exam- 
ination. 
Palpebral lobe. See */obe. 


[NL., ς L. 
palpebra, eyelid, + -itis.] Inflammation of 
the eyelids. - . 
[palp + -ed2.] Possessing 
palpi. 


palpimanid (pal-pim‘a-nid), n. anda. I, π.. 
A member of the araneidan family Palpi- 


manide. 
II, a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Palpimanide. 
[NL., 


irreg. ¢ palpare, touch(?).] In siphonophorans, 
a hollow tentacle-like organ closed at the 
outer end but communicating with the cavity 
of the stem; a dactylozodéid, 

[palsy + -ed?.] Para- 
lyzed; paretic. 


palsy, n.—Birth palsy, spastic paralysis in the new- 


born child. — Creep palsy, progressive muscular 
atrophy.— Crossed palsy. Same as crossed paralysis 
(which see, under paralysis).— Diver’s palsy. Same as 
caisson-disease.—Hammer-palsy, a neurosis, analogous 
to writers’ cramp, affecting the muscles of the shoulder 
and arm, occurring in blacksmiths and others who wield 
the hammer continuously.— Landry’s palsy. Same as 
Landry's paralysis. — Pen-palsy, . writers’ cramp. 
—Shoemakers’ palsy. See occupation *cramp.— 
Transverse palsy. 
see, under paralysis). 


west coast of South America, the name applied 
to the avocado, Persea Persea. See alligator- 
pear and avocado. 

[Ν1,. (Presl, 
1852), < Gr. παλτόν, a dart, spear, from the 
shape of the fronds.] A genus of polypodi- 
aceous ferns related to Tenitis, having simple, 
linear-lanceolate, coriaceous fronds a foot or 
less long, tapering both ways, with anastomos- 
ing veins and sori normally borne in a con- 
spicuous submarginal line toward the apex. 
There are two species, the best known, P. 
lanceolatum (Tenitis lanceolata), being an 
epiphyte of tropical America and southern 
Florida; the second, a recently described 
Chinese plant. 


Paloplotherium (pal’6-pld-thé’ri-um), n. [For palude+ (pa-lud’), πα. [I.. palus (palud-), a 


Pathoplotherium : < ἄτ.παλαιός, ancient, + ὅπλα, 


swamp, marsh. ] marsh. 


arms + 6npiov,a wild beast.] An extinct ge- paludial (pa-li’di-al),a. [L. palus (palud-), a 
nus of Equidz, not in the main line of descent swamp, marsh, + -ial.] An erroneous form 


to the modern horse. It is characterized by for paludal. 
low-crowned, bunolophodont teeth, sometimes paludian (pa-lii’di-an), a. 


Same as paludal. 


.tropical Atlantic coast of America. See 


pamphletage (pam’fle-taj), n. 


amphysical (pam-fiz’i-kal), a. 
Ῥ κ ~ y 


pamplegia (pam -plé’ ji-i), n. 


' [Sp., dim. of 
pampano. See *pampano.) A fish, Trachynotus 
rhodopus, belonging to the family Carangide, 


‘found on the Pacific coast of tropical America 


south to Panama. 


pampano (piim’pii-no), n. [Sp. pdmpano, a ten- 


dril, also in Cuban Sp. several fishes so called 
with fins prolonged into threads; < L. pampi- 
nus, a tendril. See pampine, v.] A common 
name of various fishes of the genus Trachy- 
notus, and also, though less correctly, of spe- 
cies of similar genera. In an adapted spelling 
the name appears as pompano, applied to 
Trachynotus and other genera. See pompano. 
—Common pampano, Trachynotus carolinus, of the 
ompano, 1.— 
Gaff-topsail pampano, Trachynotus glaucus, found 
from Virginia to the Caribbean Sea. See pompano, 1.— 
Great pampano, Same as permit2.— Round pampano, 
Trachynotus falcatus, found from Cape Cod to Brazil. 


pampas, ”.— Pampas clay, a local name of a bluish 


clay, beds of which occur in many parts of the pampas.— 
Pampas formation. See *formation. 


pampero?2 (pam-pa’rd), n.; pl. pamperos (-r6s). 


[Sp., < pampa. See pampa.] An Indian liv- 
ing on the pampas of South America. 

[pamphlet + 
all’ the 
[ Nonee- 


-age.| A collection of pamphlets; 
pamphlets on a certain subject. 
word. ] | 

The pamphletage .. . on. the subject must be vast, and 


the labour in front of Byron’s editor is enormous. 
A. Lang, in Longman’s Mag., May, 1896, p. 110. 


pamphletize (pam’fle-tiz), v. i, and t.; pret. 


and pp. pamphletized, ppr. pamphletizing. 
[pamphlet + -ἶσο.] To write pamphlets: as, 
to take to pamphletizing ; to write a pamphlet 
on. [Nonece-word. ] 
(Gr. πᾶν, all, 
physical.|. Regarding the physical uni- 
verse as the all: opposed to pantheistic. 
In modern, as in ancient times, the extreme points be- 
tween which philosophy has oscillated are the same: 
positively described, they are the pantheistic and (if I 


may invent a phrase) the pamphysical poles of doctrine. 
J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, I. Introd. 19. 


[NL., < Gr. 
πᾶν, all, + πληγή, stroke.] General paralysis 
of nearly all the muscles of the body, or of 
the four extremities. 


ame as crossed paralysis (which Pamunkey formation. See *formation. 
[Quichua name.] On the pan}, ”. 19. In mining, a hollow in the ground 


where the neck of a voleano formerly existed. 
[South Africa. ] 


The mines are located in ‘‘ pans,” in which is found the 
“blue ground” now recognized as the disintegrated 
matrix of the diamond. These ‘“‘ pans” are known to be 
the “pipes,” or “necks,” of former volcanoes, now deeply 
dissected by the forces of the atmosphere—in fact, worn 
down if not to their roots, at least to their stumps. 

W. H. Hobbs, in Smithsonian Rep., 1901, p. 359, 


Berdan ee a pan in which the ore is ground by 
means of heavy balls of cast-iron, working in an annular 
trough of U-shaped section which revolves about an in- 
clined axis: used largely in Australia.— Clean-up pan. 
See *clean-up.— Hepburn and Peterson’s pan, an 
amalgamation-pan with a bottom inclined toward the 
center or shaped like an inverted cone. It has a capacity 
of 1400 pounds.— Short pan, a balance-pan with short 
hangers: used in determining specific Petar, 
pan, a pan for the evaporation of water from the slip 
produced when the ingredients of a cement are mixed 
with water.—To cut the pan, See *xcut.—To poison 
the pan, a workmen’s term meaning to add glue or 
some other colloid substance to the brine in a salt-boilers’ 
pan in order to secure the formation of salt in very small 
crystals.— Wetzel pan, an arrangement for rapidly evap- 
orating the juice of the sugar-cane, consisting of a semi- 


cylindrical pan to contain the juice, with a cylindrical cage 
formed of steam-pipes revolving in it and partially sub- 








..---- ο. 
. 


pan 


merged. These pipes, as they emerge covered with 
en nee a pa em surface no the air, from of the Panamic fauna, Science, Jan. 10, 1902, p. 63. 
which vapor of water is rapidly given off. Panamist (pan’a-mist), n (FE Pa ist, 
1 . . pan’a », Ne 9 namiste. | 
ο. v. I, trans. 8. To broil or bake in a A person who took part in the transactions by 
Ρ ΜΕ Ας μον Oe which the French Panama Canal Company 
add [to butter, etc., in pan}. Cook until edges curl, ete, _ Secured political and financial help. 
F. M. Farmer, Chafing Dish Possibilities, pananthropism (pan-an thro-pizm), η. ([Gr. 
4. To pour with a pan. Modern Amer. Tan- wir all, + ἄνθρωπος, man, + -ism.] See the 
ning, p. 42. Kae he , 
II. intrans. 2. To look for gold, using the , If Mr. Swinburne’s creed 18 describable in one word, 


f that word must be made for the occasion — pananthro- 
pede ot washing the earth or crushed rock pism: ... he sees the spirit of man (which be it borne 
pan. 


ie me ο ng calls ‘God’) everywhere animating and in- 
At the end of two months we had never struck a forming the universe. ͵ 
pocket ue had penned up gad down the hillsides till H. B. ot ο Living Poets, p. 369. Ν. E. D. 
they looked plowed like a field. Bt dak ehh panao (pi-ni’o),”. [Philippine name.] A 
ς Mark Twain, Roughing It, lxi. “forest tree, Dipterocarpus vernicifluus, belong- 
3. In agri., to harden and cake from the jng to the family Dipterocarpacex, with alter- 
effect of hot sunshine following rain : said of nate broadly lanceolate leaves, which are 
the soil. Forby, Vocab. East Anglia. [Dia- downy beneath, and flowers in spicate clusters, 
lect. ]—To pan off, in gold-digging, to wash gold- the corolla deeply 5-cleft and the calyx with 


bearing gxavel.in 4 pan to seperate the gold. two of its lobes greatly elongated in fruit. 
These returned gnomes having been brought to light, The wood is used in the construction of houses and in 
at once commenced to ‘pan of,’ according to the recog- poat-building. The tree, when wounded, yieldsa copious 


nized rule and practice. 1 i i . 
‘Roif Boldrewood, Miner's Right, vil. supply of an oleoresin, called balao or malapaho in com 


merce, which is used as a varnish for pictures and as a 
panada, n.—Chicken panada, a dish made of chopped protection for wood against termites. It is also used, 
chicken rubbed to a paste, bread-crumbs, milk, egg, etc. where the trees are abundant, for torches. These are 


; ; ; de of bamboo joints filled with the resin, and are con- 
panzsthetic (pan-es-thet’ik),a. [panesthesia ΤΑ . con- 
(thet-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to panesthesia. sumed with it asitburns away. See ἈθαίαοΣ. [Philip 


. rae ; pine Is.] 
Pan-African pene ri-kan), a. Relating to panapospory (pan-ap’6-spo-ri), ». [pan- + 
African parentage; entirely “qpospory.] “In bot., apospory over the whole 


all persons ο : 
African: as, Pan-African government. surface of the frond. 
Pan-Africander (pan-af’ri-kan-dér), a. Re- anaquilone (pa-nak’ wi-ldn), η. [Pana(x) 
lating to all Africanders, that is, South Afri- “gyi(nquefo)l(ium) + -one.] An amorphous, 
cans of Dutch descent, or to a government yellow, bitter-sweet powder, Co9H40j5, 
consisting of such Dane dtr as, 8 Pan-African- found in the root of American ginseng, Panax 
der conference; a Pan-Africander republic. quinquefolium. It is soluble in water and 
panage, ». Same as pannage. alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 

panalgebraic (pan-al-je-bra’ik), a. Designat- panarchy (pan’iir-ki), π. [Gr, πᾶν, all, + 
ing a curve for which x, y, and dy/dx are apyf,rule. Compare *pantarchy.) A realm or 


Dall affirms that Point Conception is the northern limit 


" panama (pii-nii-mii’), n. 


_ Panamic (pan’a-mik), a. 


connected by an algebraic equation. Loria. 


[Native name.] On 
the Isthmus of Panama, a handsome tree, 





Panama (Sterculia Carthaginensis). 


Sterculia Carthaginensis, with large 5-lobed 
leaves, bearing 3-celled capsules covered with 
fine brittle hairs and containing a number of 
oblong oily edible seeds. 


Panaman (pan’a-man),a.andn”. [Panama + 


-an. The Sp. adj. is Panamefio.] J. a. Of 
or relating to Panama. 
ΤΙ. ». An inhabitant of Panama. 

Panamanian (pan-a-ma’ni-an), a. and n. 

Same as *Panaman. 
[Panam(a) + -ic.] 
Relating to or characteristic of the region in 
the vicinity of the Isthmus of Panama, includ- 
ing the ocean. 


As will be seen by the chart of our route, ... the 
continental slope of the Panamic district is steep. 
A, Agassiz, in Mem. of Mus. Compar. Zoél., Harvard, 
[XXXI. 222. 
Panamic fauna, the animal life of the Isthmus of 
Pauama and its vicinity, including the ocean. 


Y 


dominion which ineludes the universe. [Rare. ] 
The starry panarchy of spaces 
' P. J. Bailey, Festus, xix. 208. NN. E. D. 

panarithmology (pan- ar-ith-mol’6-ji), n. 
[pan- + -arithmology.] Arithmetic and alge- 
bra. —~ 

panarteritis (pan’iar-te-ri’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
πᾶν, all, + ἀρτηρία, artery, + -itis,] 1. In- 
flammation of all the coats of an artery.—2., 
Inflammation of all or most of the arteries in 
the body. | 

panathletic (pan-ath-let’ik), a. [pan- + 
athletic.] Relating to athletics of all kinds, 

panatom (pan-at’om), n. [pan(togen) + 
atom.| A term employed by G. Hinrichs to 
signify the ultimate particles of a,hypotheti- 
cal primitive substance, called by him panto- 
gen, from which he imagined all the known 
forms of matter to be built up. 

panaulon (pan-4’ lon), ».; pl. panaula (-18). 
[Gr. wav, all, + αυλός, a flute.] An improved 
and extended form of flute invented by G. 
Bayr of Vienna early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It had fifteen keys, and was capable 


ο of double tones. 
‘ panautomorphic (pan’4-td-mér’fik), a. ([Gr. 


πᾶν, all, + E. automorphic.] In petrog., same 
as panidiomorphic, 

panblastic (pan-blas’tik), α. [Gr. may, all, + 
βλαστός, germ, + -ic.] In embryol., contain- 
ing or consisting of derivations from all the 
germinal layers. 

Panchatantra (pan-cha-tan’ tri), n. [Skt. 
patichatantra (pafica-), lit. ‘five books’ (ef. 
Pentateuch), < pancha, five, + tantra, books, 
manual, lit. loom, warp.] A collection of 
popular tales and fables in Sanskrit, compiled 
in five books by a Brahman about 500 Α.Ὀ. 
This work was translated into Persian, Ara- 
bic, Syriac, and most European languages, 
and became familiar in England as the fables 
of Pilpay (Bidpai). ; 

panchayat (pan-chi’at), n. Same as pun- 
chayet. 

Panchet or Pantschet group. See *group!. 

panchreston (pan-kres’ton), n. [Also pan- 
chrestum, pancreston, ete.; L. panchrestum (se. 
medicamentum), < Gr. πάγχρηστον, neut. of πάγ- 
χρηστος, good for all work, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + 
χρηστός, useful. Cf. panacea.] A (supposed) 
universal medicine ; a panacea. 

pan-Christic .(pan-kris’ tik), α. [pan- + 
Christ + -ic.] Identifying Christ with the 
universe, N, £. D. 


Grotesque Egyptian Gnostic Gospels which... ex- 
hibit partly a pan-Christic conception. 
Expositor, Dec., 1897, p. 416. 


pandan 


panchromatic (pan-kro-mat’ik), a. Γ[ατ. 
mac (παν-), all, + xpapatr-), eolor, + -ic.) In 
photog., sensitive to all the spectrum colors 
from the red to the violet. Such plates are 
obtained by the use of methyl and ethyl dyes, 
as methyl isocyanins. 

The methyl and ethyl dyes are therefore well adapted 
to the preparation of panchromatic dry plates, and make 
it possible to produce plates possessing uniform sensitiv- 
ity for the entire visible spectrum, the sensitivity ex- 
tending into red as far as wave length 6704 µ, and an 


yo hh increasing of the sensitivity being noticeable 
still further into the infra-red. 


Sci. Amer., Sept. 12, 1903, p. 185. 
panclarite (pan’kla-rit), η. [A trade-name (1), 
appar. < Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + L. clarus, clear 
+ -ite2.]_ A solution of rosin, glove-skin, and 
giyeerin. C. T. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, 
p. 505. 
panclastic (pan-klas’tik), n. [Gr. πᾶς (παν-). 
all, + κλαστός, broken, + -ite2.] An explosive 
that will break any substance. [Rare. 

The prisoner . . . has a special knowledge of chemis- 
try and has even invented a panciastic more terrible in 
its effects than any hitherto known. 

Times (Loudon), April 2, 1892. 

pancosmic (pan-koz’mik), a. (Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + κόσμος, world, + -ic.] Relating to pan- 
cosmism ; implying oneness with all things ; 
relating to all things. 

pancosmism (pan-koz’mizm), n. [Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + κόσμος, world, + -ism.] The 
theory that the cosmos is all—that the physi- 
eal world comprises all that exists. 

pancosmist (pan-koz’mist), ». [pancosm-ism 
+ -ist.) One who believes in pancosmism, 


pancreas, ”.— Accessory pancreas, one or more lo- 
bules of pancreatic tissue separated from the main portion 
of the gland and found in the wall of the stomach or of 
the upper portion of the small intestine.— Ventral pan- 
creas, in embryol., a solid more or less bilobed or conical 
outgrowth on the ventral side of the intestine. 


pancreatectomy (pan’ kré-a-tek’ t6-mi), n. 
[Gr. πάγκρεας, sweetbread (pancreas), + ἐκτομή, 
excision.]_ Excision, in whole or in part, of 
the panereas. 

Pancreatic colic. See *colic. 

pancreaticoduodenal (pan’kré-at/i-k6-di-d- 
dé’nal), a. Relating to both the pancreas and 
the duodenum. 

pancreaticosplenic (pan’kré-at/i-k6-splen’- 

ik), a. Relating to both the pancreas and the 
spleen. 

pancreatinize (pan’kré-a-ti-niz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. pancreatinized, ppr. pancreatinizing. 
[ pancreatin + -ize.] Same as pancreatize. 

pancreatization (pan” kré-a-ti-za’shon), n. 
[ pancreatize + -ation.] . The act of pancrea- 
tizing, or the state of being pancreatized. 

pancreatogenic (pan’kré-a-to-jen’ik), a. [pan- 
creas (at-), + -ο- + Gr. -γενης, -producing.] 
Having origin inthe pancreas: said of certain 
diseases dependent upon impaired function of 
the pancreas. 

The intestinal disorders of digestion may be classified 
according to their etiology as gastrogenic, hepatogenic, 
pancreatogenic, or essential intestinal. 

Med. Record, Aug. 3, 1907, p. 172. 
pancreolytic (pan’kré-6-lit’ik), a. [pancreas 
+ Gr, λυτικός, < λύσις, dissolution.] Exerting 
a destructive action upon the pancreas. 
pancyclopedic (pent si-kl6-pé’dik), a. [pan- 
+ cyclopedic. | elating to or comprising the 
entire circle of the sciences. 
panda, ”.—Great panda, “luropus melanoleucus, a 


rare mammal from eastern Tibet, sometimes placed 
with the bears. See cut under luropus. 


pandal (pan’dal), n. [Tamil pendal, a shed.] 
In the East Indies, a shed or arbor, especially 
one for temporary use. 

Pandalide (pan-dal’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Pandal(us) + -idz#.] <A family of macrurous 
decapod crustaceans, having a long slender 
rostrum armed with teeth or spines, prominent 
eyes, the first pair of trunk-legs without and 
the second with chele, the pleopods biramous 
and the tail-fan well developed. It ineludes 
several genera, among them being Pandalus, 
Pandalopsis, and Nothocaris. 

Pandalus (pan-da’lus), π. [NL.] The typical 
genus of the family Pandalidez. P. montagui 
is found off the coast of the United States. 
Leach, 1841. 

pandan? (piin-din’), n. [Malay pandaft.] In 
the Philippine Islands, the textile serew-pine, 
Pandanus tectorius, a species with glaucous 
sword-shaped leaves armed with spines on 
the keel and margin, and possessing great 
tensile strength and flexibility. The leaves 


pandan 


are divested of their spiny margins and keel 
and after having been properly cured are split 
into ribbons of greater or less fineness and 
woven into hats, bags, and mats. 

pandanaceous (pan-da-na’shius), a. Belong- 
ing to or having the characters of the plant 
family Pandanaceez. 

Pandanales (pan-da-na’léz), π. pl. [NL. 

’ (Lindley, 1833), < Pandanus + -ales.] . An 
order of monocotyledonous plants occupying 


the lowest position among angiosperms. _ It is 
technically characterized by moneecious, spicate, or capi- 
tate flowers, the perianth consisting of bristles or chaffy 
scales, and by the mealy or fleshy endosperm. It em- 
braces the three families Pandanacea, T'yphacex, and 
Sparganiacee. 


Pandanus-disease (pan -da’ nus -di-zéz”), n. 
See *disease. 

Pandaram (pan-di’ram),n. [Tamil pandd- 
ram.| A Hindu beggar of the Sudra or a 
lower caste; in southern India and Ceylon, a 
low-caste Hindu priest. | 

pandaric (pan-dar’ik), a. [L. Pandarus (see 
pander) + -ic.] Of the nature of, or charac- 
teristic of, a pander. 

pandectist (pan’dek-tist), n. [ pandect + -ist.] 
One who is learned in the pandects. 

pandemic, a 2. In phytogeog., growing 
throughout the world; cosmopolitan. — Fenzl, 
1833.— 3. Pertaining to all; human; hence, 
sensual; not spiritual. 

pandemoniacal (pan / dé-m6-ni’a-kal), a. 
[ pandemoniac + -all.]. Resembling pande- 
monium, particularly with respect to its noise. 

pandemonial (pan-dé-m6’ni-al), a... [ pande- 
monium + -all,] Of or pertaining to pande- 
monium. 

pandemonian (pan-d6-m0’ni-an), a. and n. 
[ pandemonium + -an.] I, a. Same as pan- 
demoniac, 

ΤΙ. ~. One who lives in pandemonium or 
hgh pee in some other lawless, disorderly 
place. 

pandemonic (pan-dé-mon’ik), a. [pandemo- 
n-ium + -ic (after demonic).] Relating to all 
demons, or to pandemonium. | 

pandemonistic (pan-dé-m6-nis’tik), a.  [Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + ὁαίμων, demon, + -ist + -ie.] 
Characterized by the belief that supernatural 
powers or spirits are Pedra in every object 
and in every natural phenomenon. Raizel 
(trans.), Hist. of Mankind, II. 154. 

pandemy (pan’dé-mi), ». [NblL. pandemia.] 
Same as pandemia. 

pandenominational (pan -dé-nom-i-na ’- 
shon-al), a. [pan- + ‘denomination + -all,] 
Pertaining to or comprehending all (religious) 
denominations. 

panderer (pan’dér-ér), n. 
8 pander. 

pandiabolism (pan-di-ab’6-lizm), ». [Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + διάβολος, devil, + -ism.] 
The (supposed) belief that the devil is the in- 
forming spirit of the universe; the belief that 
the devil and the universe are identical. Also 
pan-Satanism. 

{Some pessimists] would contend that... her [Na- 
ture’s} cult isin reality, not Pantheism but Pandiabolism. 

Literature, Sept. 16, 1899, p. 281. 

pandita (pan-dé’ti), n. [Sulu pandita, ς Malay 
pandita, a learned man, an ecclesiastic, a 

dominie, ¢ Sanskrit panditd, a learned man, 

pandit. See pandit, pundit.] A Moro priest. 

Ῥ. and Ο. An abbreviation of Peninsular and 
Oriental Steamship Company... 

Pandolian cattle. See *catile. 

pandolichocephalism (pan-dol/i-k6-sef’a- 
lizm),”. [Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + E. dolichoceph- 
alism.] The tendeney to group togethér as 


One who panders; 


one race all. the dolichocephalic types. of 


northwestern Europe. [Rare. ] 


Still, far too much has been made of the Aryans as a 
separate type, and Dr. Houzé is right to laugh at what 
has been called “ Anglo-Saxon pandolichocephalism,” a 
term invented to describe “the skull which has the 
honour of sheltering the brain that has guided the 
world.” Nature, Jan. 3, 1907, p. 237. 


panel, ». 5, (i) In milling: (1) The space 
between two leader-furrows in a millstone; 
the space from one leader-furrow to the next. 
(2) One of the burstones which form the face 


of a millstone.— Magic pane, in elect., a condenser 
consisting of a pane of glass coated with detached par- 
ticles of metal between which, during charge and dis- 
charge, minute sparks pass. The particles are sometimes 
arranged in patterns which are thus outlined in light by 
means of the sparks. 


panel,n. 1. ¢ 
(4 x 84 inches), usually full-length. 


2. (9) In elect., a vertical board, usually of insulating 
material, such as marble or soapstone, on which switches, 





Panel, 


meters, and. other controlling devices of electric circuits 
are mounted, 
ο 


7. A heap of dressed ore.—On the panel, in the 
anel, in Scots law, on one’s trial— Panel carver and 
ezer. See *carver.— Panel stamp, in bookbinding, a 
single design which covers the central portion of the cover, 
made by one stamp and not by a series of tools as is usual. 
The panel st®#mp, which was invented about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, was found to be so useful in the 
decoration of the smaller books that its use for this pur- 
pons quickly became universal. U. Y. Fletcher, English 

ookbindings, in Portfolio, XXTV. 55. 

panela (pii-na’li), n. [Sp., a eake of corn, 
brown sugar:] See the extract. 

The name given to the resulting crude brown sugar is 
usually determined by its form, size, and weight... ; 
panela when it has the shape of a plate, each cake weigh- 
ing about 1 kilo. 

Daily Cons. and Trade Rep., Aug. 2, 1907, p. 7. 
panel-back (pan’el-bak), π. <A back of a 


window when paneled: generally so called to 


distinguish it from the same surface when 


plastered below the sill. Also paneled back. 
panel-board (pan’el-bérd), n. In elect., a 
switch-board in the form of a panel and usu- 
ally mounted upon a wall. Seo *panel, 2 (q). 


paneless (pain’les), a. [panel + -less.] Hav- 
ing no panes, as a window. 
panel-feeder (pan’el-fé’dér), ». <A wire 


serving to convey an electric current to a 
panel-board or to one of the panels of a 
switch-board. 

panel-gage (pan’el-gaj), ». An extra long 
marking-gage for wood: so called from its use 
in marking out panels. 

panel-machine (pan’el-ma-shén”), ». .A 


pangamy (pan’ga-mi), 7. 


pan-gas (pan’gas), n. 
pangen (pan’jen), n. 


pangeometer ο τὸ 


pangeometry, ”. 


Pan-German (pan-jér’ man), η. and a. 


Pan-Germanic (pan-jér-man‘ik), a. 


Pan-Germanism (pan-jér’man-izm), n. 


Pan-Germany (pan-jér’ma-ni), . 
pangermic (pan-jér’mik), a. 


pangermism (pan-jér’mizm), π. 


pangymnastikon 


Whenever the sexes are equipotent, blend their charac- 
ters and mate pangamously, all characters will be inher- 
ited at the samerate. XK. Pearson, Grammar of Sci., p. 480. 
[Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 

γάμος, marriage, + -y3.]_ Pairing or mating 
at random, without conscious or unconscious 
selection or preference. 
See *gas. 
1 [Also pangene;' < Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + -γενης, -producing.] One of 
the hypothetical biological units postulated 
by Darwin and De Vries to account for the 
hereditary transmission of characters.. See 
pangenesis. 

We may suppose that from the youngest ovarian ovum 
onwards the nucleus exerts a “control” upon the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm, whether by the migration of “pan- 
gens” (De Vries, Hertwig), or of specific “formative 
supstances” (Sachs, Loeb). Encye. Brit., XXXII. 213. 

Apart from detail, Darwin, de Vries, and Weismann 
agree in ascribing as many different pangens to the or- 
ganism (biophores, physiologic-units, gemmules, deter- 
minants) as it has of special organs and properties. 

Pfeffer (trans.), Physiol. of Plants, 11. 187. 


pangenesis, ”.—Intracellular pangenesis, a hy- 


pothesis proposed by De Vries to account for inheritance. 
ος to this hypothesis, pangens, which are the 
bearers of the hereditary qualities of cells, and not, like 
the gemmules of Darwin, the germs of entire cells, are 
transmitted from germ-cell to germ-cell in inheritance, 
and not, as in the pangenesis of Darwin, from the cells of 
the body to the germ-cells. 


pangenic (pan-jen’ik), a. [pangen + -ie.] Of 


or perfaining to pangens, 

AP * BP atc 
(παν-), all, + E. geometer.] ne skilled in 
pangeometry or the geometry of more than 
three dimensions. 


pangeometrical (pan-jé-6-met’ri-kal), a. [pan- 


geometr(y) + -ical.] Of or pertaining to pan- 
geometry. | 

2. The system of geometry 
which simply dispenses with Euclid’s parallel 
postulate, using neither it nor any contrary 
assumption. It is therefore undifferentiated 
as between Euclidean and Bolyaian geometry. 


Lobachevski. 
1. η. 
One who advocates Pan-Germanism. 
II, a. Of or pertaining to all Germans, or 
to Pan-Germanism. 
Same as 


The 
plan or desire to unite all the German peoples 
in one political organization or state; organ- 
ized effort directed to this end, 

They were jealous of Austrian interference south of 


their own territory, partly out of the fear of the encroach- 
ments of Pan-Germanism. Encye. Brit., XX1X. 457. 


The Ger- 
man peoples collectively, considered as con- 
stituting one political community. 

(Gr, πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + E. germ + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
pangermism: as, pangermic theories. 


* Pan-German. 


[ᾳτ. mac 
(παν-), all, + E. germ + -ism.] The doctrine 


that all-diseases are due to germs. 


Pangermism has been exhausting its energies in sensa- 
tional demonstrations of bacterial surprises and bacillar 
blunderings. A.M. Brown, Anim. Alkal., p.126. Ν. #. 0. 


panel-planing machine; a panel-planer; a pangnosticism (pan-nos’ti-sizm), n. [Gr. πᾶς 


machine for planing thin boards. 


(παν-), all, + εν, in, + θεός, God, + -ism.] 
The principle or belief that all things are con- 
tained in God. 

Krause (1781-1832), who himself limited the circulation 
of his philosophical writings among Germans by. his 
strange terminology, ... sought to improve upon the 
pantheism of the System of Identity by developing. a doc- 
trine of Panentheism, or a philosophy founded on the 
notion that all things are in God. 

Uberweg (trans.), Hist. Philos., ΤΙ. 230. 
panfired (pan’fird), a. Treated by the process 
ot *pan-firing (which see). 
pan-ifiring (pan‘fir’ing), m. In tea manuf., the 
operation of firing (drying) green tea in thin 
iron bowis over a furnace, practised in Japan. 
Also *panning (which see). Hot panning, con- 
tinued half an hour with a temperature of 250° 


F., is followed by cold panning for 20 minutes. panguipan (piin-gwé-piin’), n. 


See basket-fired *tea. 

pangamia (pan-ga’mi-a), n. [NL.] Same as 
xpangamy, 

pangamic (pan-gam’ik), a. Same as *pan- 
gamous.— Pangamic mating. See xmating. 


pangraphic (pan-graf’ik), a. 


(rav-), all, + γνωστός, < γιγνώσκειν, know. See 


α Panentheism (pan-en’thé-izm), %. [Gr. πᾶς Gnosticism.] The doctrine that knowledge is 


possible concerning everything about which 
there can be any doubt or real question. 


pangolo (pang-g0’l0), n. [Also pagolo; Poly- 


nesian.}] A musical instrument used in the 
South Seas which consists of a strung bow, 
one end of which is held in the mouth, while 
the string is plucked with a plectrum. 


Pangothic (pan-goth’ik), a. Of, pertaining 


to, or ineluding all the Gothic peoples. 

[ατ, πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + γράφειν, write, + -ic.] Writing on any 
or every thing. [Rare.] 

The author of “ Waverley” . . . is described by his ad- 
mirers as great inmany species of authorship... tm short, 
he may be reckoned omni-scriptive or panyraphic. 

Blackwood’s Mag., Υ 111. 356. 
A.crude ap- 
paratus used in the Philippine Islands for ex- 
tracting the fibersof manilahemp. 1t consists 
of alarge knife which is fastened upon a block 
of wood and operated by means of a bamboo 
spring and foot lever. 


pangamous (pan’ga-mus), a. [pangam(y) + pangymnastikon (pan-jim-nas’ti-kon), .; pl. 


-ous.| Of or pertaining to pangamy. 


cuously, or without selection, in mating. 


pangymnastica (-ki). (Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + 


d) A large-sized portrait photograph pangamously (pan’ga-mus-li), adv. Promis- yvuvaorixdc, gymnastic.] A gymnasium appa- 


ratus which combines several appliances. 
ο 





panhandler 


panhandler (pan’han-dlér), π. A street beg- 
gar. ([Slang.] 

panharmonic (pan-hir-mon‘ik), a. [Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-)ι all, + HK. harmonic.}] 1. Adapted to 
all the harmonies or musicalmodes. ΔΝ. £. D. 
—2. Harmonizing with all; agreeing with 
all. N. E£.D. 

panhas (piin’hiis), ». [Also paanhaas, ponhos, 
ς Pennsylvania G. *panhas, G. *pfannenhase, 
D. *panhaas, ‘pan-hare,’ i.e., pan-rabbit.] In 
cooking, meal boiled in water in which hog’s 
liver and pork have been boiled and, when 
cold, sliced and fried for the table: a Penn- 
sylvania German dish. Also pan-rabbit. 


But Rosa could cook. Himmel! Her panhas was like 
-angel’s food, her liverwurst was the talk of the town, and 


monies at the Promontorie of Mycale,... 


Ponte were offered Panionia. To those twelve citie 
rapo .. » 
were called to the Panionian solemnities by the Ephe- 
sians. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 376. 

Paniselian series. See *series. 

Pan-Islam (pan-is’lam), ». [pan- + Islam.] 
The union of all Mohammedan peoples; Mo- 
nama ce a peoples considered as forming one 

ody. 

Panjabi (pun-ji’bé), ». [Hind. Panjabi.] An 
Indo-European Janguage prevailing in the 
Panjab (Punjaub, ‘Five Rivers’), in north- 
western India, related {ο Hindi, ete. 

pankin (pan’kin), nm. [ME.. pankyn, ς MD. 
- the seraps she threw away would not keep a snowbird “panneken, ς pan, pan, + dim. -ken, E. -kin. 

__ alive. @. C. Lockhart, in The Century, Aug., 1905, p. 602. Compare pannikin.] A small pan or jar of 
Pan-head rivet. See *riveil. earthenware; sometimes a jar of any size; a 
panhidrosis (pan-hi-dr6’sis), n. [NL., ς Gr. pancheon. 

πᾶς (παν-), all, + NL. hidrosis.] General per- panlogism, ». 
spiration over the entire body, 

panhygrous (pan-hi’grus), a. [Gr. πάνυγρος, 
all wet, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + ὑγρός, wet.] Hav- 
ing a wet or damp surface. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
panhysterectomy (pan“his-te-rek’t6-mi), 10. 

[ pan- + hysterectomy.] Total extirpation of 
the uterus. Buck, Med. Handbook, tT. 714. 
panic}, n.— Bitter panic or panic-grass, a. stout, 
hard grass, Panicum amarum, with strong, creepin 


tstocks, . whi 
Poser om: saben with the notions of reason. 


sands from Connec- pan-mill (pan’mil), n. 
ticutto Mississippi, > (P ; 


2. The metaphysical. opinion 
of Schelling and Hegel that the universe is 
the embodiment of the Absolute. 

We have seen German Idealism plunging, in Schelling, 
now toward atheistic panlogism and now toward the 
extremest sort of theistic spiritualism. 

Η. Nichols, Cosmology, I. § 113. 

panlogistic (pan-l6-jis’tik), a. [panlog(ism) 

+ -ist-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
panlogism. 

The panlogistie confusion of the essences of things 

Encye. Brit., XXX. 656. 

A miners’ contrivance 

4, g in the latter State for separsting gold from gravel by panning. 

especially render- See part, v. i, 1. Sept ν ! 

E- ing good serviceas panmixia, ”. 2, Indiscriminate crossing of 

= “ai ata The breeds; mongreiism. 

have a hitter taste. Pannarol (pan’a-rol), n. [Pannar(ia) (see 

—Bulbous panic def.) + -ol.) A white crystalline substance, 

or panic-grass. -CgHgObo, extracted from the lichen Pannaria 


‘ 


grass, Panicum OF. penne, ς L.. penna, feather, wing. See 
Han wont a 8 en2, π.] A. soft, shining fabric, plain or 
et a po rinted, used for trimmings and dresses.— 
the warmer partsof Panne velvet, a light-weight velvet having the nap 
both hemispheres, _J#id flat. 


panniform (pan’i-férm), a. [L. pannus, a 
cloth, + form(a), shape.] Same as pannose, 
Jackson, Glossary. 

panning (pan’ing), ». 1, In mining, especially 
gold-mining, metal (gold) obtained in the pro- 
cess of panning. See panl, 0. t., 1.—2, In tea 
manuf., treatment of the material in an iron 
vessel: (a) in old Chinese practice, a light 
roasting of the leaf before and between roll- 
ings, now dispensed with in India; (0) in mak- 
ing green tea, a steaming of the fresh leaf in 
its own juices to wither it for rolling; (6) in 
Japan, same as *pan-firing. 

panning-machine, 7. It is used for cutting dough 
into coukies, snaps, and fancy crackers ready for 
baking. The sheet of dough after being formed on a 


- reversible brake is placed on the hopper of the panning- 
machine, where it is passed through a set of rolls so con- 


which makes a good 
sand-binder. It oc- 
curs on_ beaches 
from Alabama to 
Louisiana.—Low 


elm-kgrass. 
panically 
(pan‘’i-kal-i), 
adv, Ina man- 
ner exhibiting 





Bitter Panic-grass (Panicum amarum). 


a@,small clump of the grass showing habit, . 
reduced; 4, empty glume, enlarged; c, panic or great 


flowering glume with palea, enlarged. 


alarm. [Rare.] 


Had the sea been a lake of living flames, he could not 
have shrunk more panically from its touch. 
R, L. Stevenson, The Merry Men, v. 
panic-bent (pan’ik-bent), n. Same as Munro 
* grass. 


s . . structed as to regulute the thickness of the goods. The 
panichthyophagous (pan “ik-thi-of’a-gus), a. sheet of dough is then carried by an endless apron under 
[Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, + Ιχθύς, fish, -φαγος < a brush, where all the flour is removed, under a crimper, 


φαγεῖν, eat.] Devouring all kinds of fish: as 
a panichthyophagous cat. 

panicol (pan’i-kol), », [L. panicum, panic- 
grass, + -ol.] A crystalline methyl phenol 
ether, Cj9H,7.0CHg, found in the oil of 
millet. tt melts at 285° C, 

panicular (pa-nik’a-lir), a. [L. paniculus + 
-ar.| Pertaining to or resembling the panicu- 
lus muscle. 

Panicularia (pi-nik-i-la’ri-&), π. [NL. 
(Heister, 1763), < L. panicula, a panicle. The 
allusion is to the conspicuously paniculate in- 
florescence of the type-species, P. aquatica. ] 
A genus of grasses. See Glyceria. 

panification (pan’i-fi-ka’shon), n. ΓΕ. pani- 
fication, < panifier, make bread (cf. L. panifex, 
bread-maker, Pine, bread-making), « 
L. panis, bread, + facere, make.] The mak- 
ing of bread; the chemical changes which 
convert flour into bread. 

Among other things, they recommended great attention 


to bees, to panijsication, and to the obstetrick art. 
Arthur Young, Travels in France, p. 292, line 14. 


The purposes which should be kept in view in the 
growth of wheat include those relating ere possibilities 
of panification. Science, Feb. 17, 1905, p. 272. 


ο κ μα ni-an), Ms, πάν. ή ftion, ix. 

adj. πανίωνες ϱ whole body of lonians . . η. 

(πανιώνιον, their place of meeting), < πᾶς (παν-) panepucen, Nn. ὃν a APA» & ine of tele 
all, + "Ίωνες, the Ionians.] Pertaining to aij Scope and microscope : 


* : . Mr. Martin, when I called to see his panopticon, had 
the Tonians, or to their place of meeting, not one αν. but was to let me know when he should 
Panionium, at Mycale. M 


have one to show me. Franklin, Letters, Works, IV. 176. 


to give an impression if necessary, and then under a die 
or cutter, where the dough is stamped into the desired 
shape or form. The scrap or waste dough is here sep- 
arated, the scraps being returned to the brake for a sec- 
ond sheet, and the goods continue on and are deposited 
on iron or wire trays, when they are ready for the oven. 
There is a semi-soft dough and brake attachment for 
running fig-newtons, bars, cookies, and snaps. ; 

Pannonic (pa-non’ik), a. [L. Pannonicus, < 
Pannonia, Pannonia.}] Of or pertaining toan- 
cient Pannonia. 

panocha, ». 2. A candy made of sugar, but- 
ter, and milk, into which, generally, nuts are 
stirred as it cools. | 

panoptic (pan-op’tik), a. [Gr. πανόπτης, all- 
seeing, + -ic.] 1. Seeing everything or see- 
ing all things at once. 

He stops — looks at us ruefully — begins to tremble — 
would go back, if he could, or forward, if he durst — now 
and then vainly conceits that the great forest of books 
will hide him from our panoptic view. 

Blackwood’s Mag., XX. 844. 
2. Showing or exhibiting everything; allow- 
ing everything to be seen. 

Freedom is sacrificed on the elaborate altar. Teacher 
and pupil cannot know it. The school is the ward of one 
great, panoptic, prison-house, with the keepers before 
the door. The work of Professor Lorain gives'a deplorable 
account of the state of things. 

R. W. Hamilton, The Institutions of Popular Educa- 


The Ionians had their common Sacrifices and Cere- 


The place 
was called Panionium, and the feast in which those sac- 


addeth also Smyrna, and saith, that they panoramal (pan-0-rii’mal), a. 


panpsychist (pan-si’kist) 


panpsychist 
panoram (pan-6-ram’), a. and n. 
(ic).] I, a. Same as panoramic. 
1. n. A panoramic camera. N. FE. D. 
Same as pan- 


[ panoram 


oramic, | 

Panoramic telescope. See *telescope. 

panorpate (pa-nér’pat), a. Having the char- 
acters of the order Panorpate. 

panorpid (pa-nér’pid), m. and a. I, nA 
member of the mecopterous family Panorpide. 

ΤΙ. a: Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Panorpide. 

panorthodox (pan-ér’th6-doks), a. [pan- + 
orthodox.) Relating to, or common to, all the 
Orthodox Eastern churches. 

panorthodoxy ον λνω, n. [pan- 
orthodox + -y3.| Orthodox churches regarded 
as forming a single body; specifically, the 
tendency to consider Russia as the head of all 
Orthodox nations. 

The Russian Church is numerically by far the greatest, 
and the tendency to regard Russia as the head, not only 
of the Slav races, but of all orthodox nations, inevitably 
reacts upon the Church, in the form of what has been 
called pan-orthodoxy. Encye. Brit., XX XI. 984. 

panorthoscopic (pan’6r-thd-skop’ik), a. [pan- 
+ orthoscopic.] holly orthoscopic. — Panor- 
thoscopic screen, in photog., a color-screen for ortho- 
chromatic photography. It consists of two plane glasses 


sealed together with a liquid dye between them. The 
screen is placed within the combinations of the lens. 


panotype (pan’o-tip), . [Irreg. « Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + τύπος, type.] In photog., a pic- 
ture produced by the collodion process, 

panpathy (pan’pa-thi), π. [Irreg. < Gr. πᾶς 
(παν-), all, + doc, suffering.] A universal 
feeling; a feeling shared by all. JP. Carus, 
Hist. of the Devil, p. 462. 

panphotometric (pan-f6-td-met’rik), a. [ραπ- 
+ photometric.] Self-adjusting with respect 
to position, to both direct and diffused light: 
said of gee Mpc 
an-pie (pan’pi), %. 

ορ U. ον 

panplasm (pan’plazm),. [Gr. πᾶς (παν-), all, 
+ πλάσμα, anything formed.] The conception 
that all portions of the protoplasm of plants 
and animals are concerned in determining the 
forms and functions of the cells, as opposed 
to the conceptions which attribute the forma- 
tive agency to particular cell-elements such as 
the idioplasm, nucleus, ete. C.S. Minot. 

panpneumatism (pan-nii’ma-tizm), π. (Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + πνεῦμα(τ-), spirit, + -ism.] 
A term used by Von Hartmann (only) {ο des- 
ignate a “‘higher synthesis of panlogism and 
panthelism according to which the absolute is 
both will and thought.” Baldwin, Dict. of 
Philos. and Psychol., 11. 256. 


The panpneumatism of Hartmann, combining Hegel 
with Schopenhauer. Encye. Brit., XXX. 663. 


Same as pandowdy. 


panpsychism (pan-si’kizm),. [Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 


all, + ψυχή, mind, + -ism.] The doctrine 
that the entire universe, or any least subdi- 
vision of it, has a mental as well as a 
physical side or aspect, and that the men- 
tal side stands to the physical (for imstance, 
in the atom), precisely as human conscious- 
ness stands to the human body. Panpsy- 
chism may be monistic, reducing all realit 
to ultimate mental terms, or dualistic; an 
if the latter, may receive an interactionist 
or a parallelistic interpretation. It is repre- 
sented in ancient philosophy by hylozoism, 
has persisted in various forms throughout the 
history of philosophy, and finds acceptance 
among the moderns, for example, with G. T. 
Fechner. 


The explanation of the connection of mind and body is 
notin substance new. It is that which is implied in the 
panpsychism of Fechner and Clifford. 

ο. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. v. 


The panpsychism of Paulsen, continuing Fechner, but 
with the addition of an epistomology combining Kant 
with Schopenhauer, Encyc. Brit., XXX. 663. 

noanda. I, n. [pan- 
psych(ism) + -ist.] One who accepts the theory 
of panpsychism. 

I think panpsychists are justified in maintaining that 
with their principles they are able to explain the connec- 
tion of mind and body. ι 

6, A. Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. vi. 

Empedocles and the glonpeue iets spoke in same sense 
of sensation and effort in all things. 

Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 449. 

ΤΙ. a. Relating to panpsychism or to its ad- 
herents. 

I have chosen my title with the object of putting this 
panpsychist pretension distinctly on record. 

C. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. vi 


panpsychistic 
panpsychistic (pan-si-kis’tik), a. 


its adherents; of the nature of panpsychism ; 
panpsychist. 


[ panpsy- reproduction at a distance of sounds of feeble 
chist + -ic.] Relating to panpsychism or to 


intensity. 
Panteutonic (pan-ti-ton’ik), a. [pan- + 
Teutonic.| Of, pertaining to, or including ali 


His [Fechner’s] system is, therefore, panpsychistic,and the Teutonic peoples. 


at the same time pantheistic. 
Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 340. 


pan-rabbit (pan’rab’it), n. Same as *panhas. 
pan-salt (pan’sdlt), ». Common salt made 


from brine by evaporation in pans, generally 


of wrought-iron. Contrasted with rock-salt. 
pan-Satanism (pan-sa’tan-izm), ». Same as 
*pandiabolism. 

pan-scale (pan’skal), η. In certain. manufac- 
turing processes, 88 in salt-boiling, the in- 
crustation which forms on the inner surface 
of an evaporating-pan by deposition of less 


Panteutonism (pan-ti’ton-izm), n. [Panteu- 
ton(ie) + -ism.] The theory that all Teutonie 
peoples should be united in one political or- 
ganization. _ 

Germany has long since outgrown the swaddling-clout 
of Panteutonism, and no ranting of anti-Semitic agi- 

’ tators . . . can permanently affect the public mind. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., Jan., 1894, p. 306. 

pantheic (pan-thé’ik), a. [panthe(um) + -ie.] 

Relating to or characteristic of a pantheum; 

uniting in one statue symbols of a number of 
different gods. 


soluble substances, such as calcium earbon- panthelematism (pan-the-lem’a-tizm), n. 
ate or sulphate, If ιο incrustation becomes “[Gr. rac (παν-), all, + θέληµα(τ-), will, + -ism.] 


thick and compact it is sometimes called pan- 
stone. 

pansciolism (pan-si’6-lizm), ». [pan- + scio- 
lism.] Universal sciolism. 

pansclerosis (pan-sklé-rd’sis), n. [Gr. mac 
(παν-), all, + σκλήρωσις, hardening.] A condi- 
tion of complete fibrous induration of a tissue 
or organ. 

pan-scratch (pan’skrach), n. 
scale. 

Panslav (pan-slav’), a. Same as Panslavic. 

Panslavonian (pan-sla-v0’ni-an), a. [pan- + 
Slavonian.] Same as Panslavic. 

Panslavonism (pan-slav’6-nizm), n. 
as Panslavism. 

pansophic (pan-sof’ik), a. [ pansoph(y) + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pansophy ; 
universally wise. 

pansophism (pan’s6-fizm), n. 


Same as *pan- 


Same 


Same as pan- 


sophy. 
pansophist (pan’sd-fist), π. [pansoph(y) + 
-ist.| One who possesses all human know- 


ledge ; one who is universally wise. 

pansporoblast (pan-spd’r6-blast), π. [pan- 
+ sporoblast.| In some sporozoans, as the 
Myxosporidia, that portion of the body of 
the organism which gives rise to spores. 
It is separated from the surrounding endo- 


plasm by a pellicle of thicker protoplasm, panthodic (pan-thod’ik), a. 


within which division of nuclei and subse- 
quent formation of spores take place. 
pan-stone (pan’stdn), n. See *pan-scale. 
pansymphonicon (pan-sim-fon’i-kon), n. [Gr. 
πᾶς (παν-), all, + συμφωνία, symphony, +-ic-on. ] 
A form of orchestrion invented by P. Singer 
of Salzburg in 1839. 
pansy-rust (pan‘zi-rust), n. The disease of 
pansy-leaves due to Peronospora Viole. 
pantarchic (pan-tir’kik), a. [pantarch(y) + 
-ic.} Noting the cosmopolitan or universal 
stage of social aggregation. 
Dynamic Sociol., I. 466. 
pantarchy (pan’tiir-ki), nm. [Gr. πανταρχία, 
< πάνταρχος, all-ruling, < πᾶς(παν-), all, + 
ἄρχειν, rule.] The rule of all; government 
invested in a community or people as a whole. 
pantata (pin-ti’ti), π. [Bohem. pan tdta, < 
pdn(=Pol., Upper Sorbian pan = Russ. dial. 
an- = Lith. ponas = Lett. pdnis), master, 
ord, + ἰάία (= Pol., Sorbian, Russ. tata = 
Lith. téta, = L. tata = Gr. tara, τέττα = Skt. 
tata), father, = E. dada, dad, etc.: see dad}.] 
1. Originally, in Bohemian use in New York 


(?), a master; a boss; one who is at the head panting-bellows (pan’ting-bel’6z), n. 


panthelism (pan’the-lizm), n. 


pantheonic (pan-thé-on’ik), a. 


pantile, η. 


Same as *panthelism. 
[Gr. πᾶς (παν-), 
all, + θέλειν, will, wish, + -ism.] The doctrine 
that willis the ultimate metaphysical princi- 
ple; the doctrine that the absolute is will, 

The pure idealism of Fichte is at the bottom of it all 
{noumenal idealism]. The panlogism of Schelling and 
Hegel survives in its influence. So still more does the 
panthelism of Schopenhauer. Encyc. Brit., XXX. 663. 
[ pantheon + 
-ic.] Of the nature of a pantheon; having 
the characteristics of a pantheon: as, 
theonic playhouse. NV. E. D. 


pantheonize (pan’thé-6-niz), 0. ¢.; pret. and 
- pp. pantheonized, ppr. pantheonizing. 


[ pan- 
theon + -ize.} To bury in the pantheon; 


erect a memorial to (one) in the pantheon. 
Ν. E. D. 


panther-cat (pan’thér-kat), m. A name some- 


times applied to the ocelot, Felis pardus. 


panther-cowry (pan’thér-kou’ri), n. An East 


Indian cowry, Cyprea pantherina; a spotted 
cowry. 


pantheum (pan-thé’um), Λ.Σ pl. panthea (-ii). 


[LL., ς Gr. πάνθειον. See pantheon.] A statue 
combining the figures, symbols, or attributes 
of several deities. ΑΝ. H. D. 

[Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), 
all, + ὁδός, way.] Radiating in every direc- 
tion; said of a nerve impulse. [Rare.] 

3. A ship’s biscuit. 

Pantiles, on occasion the only item of food, are what 
the self-satisfied landlubber would call biscuits. They 
are served with a liveral hand, but the stock is protected 
by their almost irrefragable character. Out of pantiles 
a delectable dish is to be made by vigorous pounding in 
a bag, followed by the admixture of some handy liquid, 
preferably old pea soup, with the addition of a little fat 


pantologic (pan-t6-loj’ik), a. 


pantomimetic (pan’t6-mi-met’ik), a. 


pantophagic (pan-to-faj’ ik), a. 
pantophobia, η. 


pantryman 


pantoglot (ραπ΄{ῷ-σ]οί), π. and a. [Gr. τᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + γλῶττα, tongue.) I, n. One 
who understands or uses all languages. 
ΤΙ. a. Understanding or using all lan- 
guages: as, a pantoglot interpreter. 
pantoglottism Se ping π. [ panto- 
glot + -ἴδπι.] e fact of understanding and 
speaking all languages. [Rare. ] 
Angels of heaven, who cried to the King and his 
Knights,—Seigneurs, tuez! tuez! providentially using 
the French tongue, as being the only one understood by 


their auditors. This would argue for the pantoglottism 
of these celestial intelligences. 


Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser, ii. 
pantograph, ». 2. A device made of pairs 
of perforated arms joined together and used 
for reducing the cross-head motion of an 
engine for the purpose of indicating; a 
reducing motion used in taking indicator- 
eards of engines and working on the reduc- 
ing principle of the ordinary pantograph. 
- αλά Pe a PT h, one made of two Peaucellier 
cells.— Precision-pan aph, a form of pantograph 
used for scientific purposes (for instance, for the examina- 
tion of speech curves), which reproduces a given figure 
(curve, oe) with extreme accuracy upon an enlarged 
scale, E. W. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 73.— Skew 
pantograph, a plagiograph. 
pantographer (pan-tog’ra-fér), 7. 
as pantograph, 
tograph. 
Pantolambda beds. See *bed!. 


1. Same 
1.—2. One who uses the pan- 


4 P“"- Pantolestide (pan-td-les’ti-dé), π. pl. [NL., 


ς Pantolestes (the type genus) + -idz.|] A 
family of small artiodactyl mammals, whose 
fossil remains occur in the Bridger group of 
the Eocene. Cope, 1884. 

Same as panto- 
logical. 

[ατ. 
mag (παντ-), all, + E. mimetic . In psychol., 
pantomimic ; indicative or expressive of emo- 
tion, as distinguished from mimetic. See the 
extract. 

Movements of the oral muscles appear at first (mimetic 
movements), then movements of the arms and of the 
whole body (pantomimetic movements). 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 171. 
Same as 
pantophagous. 
2. Same as hydrophobia. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 


pantophobic (pan-t6-f6’ bik), a. [pantophobia 


++ -ic.] Relating to or affected with panto- 
phobia. 


pantophobous (pan-tof’d-bus), a. Same as 


*pantophobic. 


. ’ pe . ~ 
pork. When this creation is browned in the oven it be- pantopon (pan to-pon), th. [< Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), 


comes ‘“dog’s body.” Should there be molasses to add, 
the result is “‘ dandy funk.” Daily newspaper. 


L. F. Ward, panting (pan’ting), n. 1. The action of one 


who pants; hard and hurried breathing, with 


heaving of the breast or sides.—2. In tron. 


ship-building, a distortion with an inward and 
outward motion: said of flat areas of plating 
of a vessel, particularly at the bows, when in- 
sufficiently supported by the framing against 
the pressure of waves and water when the 
vessel is pitching. 

Many instances have been noted where “panting,” as 
it is termed, has taken place in those parts of badly con- 


structed ships, the sides moving in and out under varying 
conditions. White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 256, 


Same 


of a society or a gang.—2. The boss or head as winker, 6 


man of a corrupt gang to whom money is im- panting-stringer (pan’ting-string’ér), n. See 
roperly paid for any purpose, especially for  xstringer. 


immunity from interference by the police. 

pantatrophia (pan-ta-tro’fi-t), n. (Gr. πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, ἀτροφία, atrophy.] General 
wasting of the entire body. 

pantatrophy (pan-tat’rd-fi), n. 
*pantatrophia. 

pantelegraphy (pan-tel’é-graf-i), n. [pan- + 
Meer ditat 1. Telegraphy by means of a 
sort of shorthand code which makes possible 
the reduction of the number of signals con- 


Same as 


phy. 
panteleologism (pan’tel-6-0l’5-jizm), n. [p 


+ teleog(y) + -ism.] Universal teleology; the substance from which all 


pantod? (pan’tod), n. 


[Appar. a perversion 
of fantod, associated with pant.] 1, A vio- 
lent pain.—2. A mild discomfort corre- 
sponding to a ‘conniption fit.’ Dialect Notes. 
[Loeal, U. S.J 

antogelastic, Tap beget αχ]; (pan-td-je- 
las’tik, -ti-kal), a. [Gr. πᾶς (πάντ-), all, + 
γελαστός, laughable, + -ic + -al.] Laughable 
throughout. ([Rare.] 


Pantosteus. (pan -tos ’ té-us), n. 


pantostomate (pan-tos’to-mat), a. 


pantostome (pan’to-stom), n. 


all, + ὅπιον, opium.] A proprietary mixture 
of the chlorids of the alkaloids of opium. 


οι as py (pan’t6-prag-mat’ik), a. and 
Nn. 


γ. πᾶς (παντ-), all, πρᾶγμαί(τ-), work, 

+ -ie (see pragmatic).)] I, a. Meddling with 
everything. [{Humorous. ] 
ΤΙ. ». A meddlin 
name for the allege 
meddling. WN. E. D. 


person 5 | pl., a satirical 
seience’ of universal 


[Gr. πᾶς 
(παντ-), all, + ὀστέον, bone.] A genus of fishes 





Pantosteus jordant. 


of the family Catostomidz, found in streams 
in the Rocky Mountain region. | 

Of or per- - 
taining {ο the Pantostomata ; having no special 
oral orifice; pantostomatous. 

One of the 
Pantostomata. 


Fashionable Biography . . . with a Preface and Notes, Pantostylopide (pan’t9-sti-lop’i-dé), n, pl. 
stituting a message.—2. Facsimile telegra-. Pantological and Pantogelastical. Title, 1808. N. E. D. 


pantogen (pan’td-jen),. [Gr. πᾶς (παντ-), all, 


an- + -γενης, -producing.] A ree ah ahitaes primal 


e chemical ele- 


[NL., < Pantostylops (type genus) + -ida#.) A 
family of tillodont mammals based on speci- 
mens from the Cretaceous (?) of Patagonia. 
Ameghino, 1901. 


adoption of teleology as the fundamental prit- ments are supposed to be formed. Science, pantry-fly (pan’tri-fli), n. Any small fly found 


ciple of metaphysics. 
The panteleologism of Lotze, reviving Leibnitz. 
: Encyc. Brit., XXX. 


Jan. 15, 1904, p. 92. 


pantogenous (pan-toj’ e-nus), a. 
(παντ-), all, + -γενης, “produced, + 


[Gr. πᾶς 


telephone (pan-tel’6-fon), n. [pan- + tele- phytogeog., growing on all kinds of substrates: 
yohone |. A form of microtelephone for the said of fungi. 


in the pantry, especially any one of several 
species of Phoridz and Drosophilidz. 


-ous.)] In pantryman (pan’tri-man), .; pl. pantrymen 


(-men). A man who does the domestie work 
which is carried on in pantries. _ 








panurgic 
panurgic (pan-ér’ jik), a. 


[Gr. πανοῦργος, doing or boiled thickened milk, is served for infants. 


everything, < πᾶς (παν-), all, + ἔργον, work.] See pap-boat, 1. 


Skilful in any or every kind of work. 

No less panurgic and less encyclopedic a critic than 
Diderot himself could undertake to sweep with ever so 
light a κ gg Pred this vast area. 

J. Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopediata, xvii. 
panuroid (pa-nii’roid), a. [Panurus + -oid.] 
Having the characters of or allied to Panurus. 
pan-wash (pan’wosh), v. 1. trans. In gold- 
digging, to wash gold-bearing ‘dirt’ or crushed 
rock in the pan, with intent to separate the 
gold. £, HE. Morris, Austral English. 

ΤΙ. intrans. In gold-digging, to subject gold- 
bearing ‘dirt’ or crushed rock to the process 
of washing in the pan, with intent to separate 
the gold. 

panyar (pan-yiir’), ο. ἵ. [Pg. penhorar, seize 
as a pledge, < L. pignorare, put in pledge, ML. 
take in pledge, plunder, < pignus, a pledge. 
See pignorate.| To seize as a pledge or guar- 
anty; hence, kidnap; seize forcibly, as a per- 
son or property, as a means of obtaining 
redress. 

panzo6tia (pan-z6-0’shii), mn. [NL. See pan- 
zooty.| Any infectious disease which affects 
all the species of domestic animals in a certain 
district ; panzodty. 

panzodtic (pan-zo-ot’ik), a. and n. 
dt(y) + -ic.) I, a. 
many animals. 

ΤΙ. n. An epidemic disease which affects 
animals of many different species. 

pap!, ». 3. A short cylindrical projection 
used to furnish a hold for the lathe-center on 
a casting which is to be turned; a socket; a 
sit. 

papa‘ (ρᾶ/ρᾶ), π. [Sp. Amer.] In Mexico 
and Central and South America, the common 
potato, Solanum tuberosum. 

Papagayo (pii-pi-gi’yo), n. [Sp. papagayo, 
parrot (see def.).] A local, violent, northeast 


[ panzo- 
Affecting all or a great 


wind, with tornadic whirls, which descends | 


during October to May from the mountains 
into the Gulf of Papagayo at the northwest 
corner of Costa Rica and the southwest cor- 
ner of Nicaragua. Similar storm winds, but 
less violent, extend along the Pacific coasts of 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. Also 
ealled Papagallo, Papagalla, Papagello. 

papaia (pii-pi’i),. Same as papaya, 2. See 
Carica, 1, and papaw, 1. | 

papalistic (pa-pa-lis’tik), a. 

ame as papistic. 

papalization (pa’pal-i-za’shon), n. [papalize 
+ -αίίοπ.] The act of rendering papal or the 
process of becoming papal. 

papaloi (ρᾶ-ρᾶ-]5”1), π. [papa + Bantu loi. 
See *mamaloi.] In Haiti, the priest in voodoo 
ceremonies. 

paparchical (pa-pir’ki-kal), a. 
+ -al+,] Of or pertaining to paparchy or the 
rule of the Pope. 

Papaverales (pa-pav-e-ra’léz), n. pl. [NL. 
(Britton, 1898), < Papaver + -ales.] An order 
of dicotyledonous, chiefly choripetalous plants, 
characterized by having two or more earpels 
united into a compound ovary, hypogynous 
stamens, and mostly distinct sepals. It em- 
braces six families of which the most impor- 
tant are the Papaveracezx, or poppy family, 
the Brassicacex, or mustard family, and the 
Capparidacee, or caper family. 

papaveric (pap-a-ver’ik), a. [L. papaver, 
Poppy, + -ic.| Derived from papaverine.— 

apaveric acid, a finely crystalline acid, CygH,3;07N 


+ HO, formed when papaverine is oxidized by potassium 
permanganate. It yields salts with bases and acids. 


papaveroline (pap-a-ver’6-lin), n. [ papaver- 
(ine) -ol + -ine?.] A crystalline base, 
C1gH1304N + 2H.O, made by boiling papa- 
verine with hydriodie acid and phosphorus. 

papaverosine (ρα ο Gein); π. [papaver 
+ -ose + -ine2.] A crystalline alkaloid found 
in the dry seed capsules of the poppy, Papaver 
somniferum. It has a slightly sweet astrin- 
gent taste. 


pare (ρᾶ-ρᾶ΄), ». [Prob. from the name 
of the district Popo.] A slave from Dahome. 
[West Indies. ] 


The Whidah Negroes are called generally, by the British 
traders, Papaws. 


Bryan Edwards, a Hist. of the Brit. W. Indies, IT. 60. 
papayaceous (pap-a-ya’shius),a. [NL. Papa- 
yace(z) + -οιδ.] Belonging to or having the 
characters of the plant family Papayacee. 
pap-bow]l (pap’bdl), m. A bowl in which pap, 


[ papalist + -ic.] 








[ paparch(y) : 


papeeta (ρα-ρδ΄{8), π. [Anglo-Ind., corrup- 
tion of Sp. pepita, seed of some fruits, as 
melons or apples.) In India, St. Ignatius’ 
beans. See under bean! and Strychnos. 

paper, ». 10. A sheet or piece of paper used 
to wrap up and carry small articles: as, a 
paper of nuts, a paper of soap.—11. A folded 
paper with needles or pins stuck through it in 
rows: as, a paper of pins, a paper of needles. 
—12, Sometimes applied to papier-mdché and 
other manufactured articles which are made 
with paper-pulp.— 13. pl. Credentials. 


"E ’as n’t got no papers of ’is own, 
Ἐν ’as n't got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill ’e ’s shown 
In usin’ of ’is long two-’anded swords. . 
R, Kipling, Fuzzy Wuzzy, 1. 25. 
Alcoholized paper. See *alcoholize.— Alpha paper, 
in photog., a printing-paper coated with a gelatin film, in 
which is contained a combination of silver with a chlorid 
and abromide. It is used for obtaining positives by arti- 
ficial light, and is developed with ferrous oxalate, cleared 
with alum and acid, and toned in a gold or platinum 
bath. The fixing is effected, as usual, with hyposulphite 
of soda. Woodbury, Encye. Dict. of Photog., p. 24.— 
Anvil-paper, an extra strong and tough paper used for 
the working-plans of buildings, etc.— Autographic 
aper, a paper prepared for receiving a specially made 
ink that can be transferred therefrom to a lithographic 
stone or to a metal plate for use on the type-printing 
press.— Baryta paper, paper coated with baryta chalk 
and gelatin, with a little tinting-matter added: used, in 
photography, for coating with gelatinochlorid emulsion 
and for making high-class prints by the collotype process. 
—Basic photographic paper, any paper used as a 
foundation for any actinic or photographic film or coat- 
ing.— Black-process paper, actinic paper used in the 
black-print process. See xbiack-vrint.— Bromide pa- 
per, in photog., a paper sensitized by being coated with 
gelatin impregnated with silver bromide: used in print- 
ing and in making enlargements from the- negative.— 
Brown-print paper, actinic paper used in a printing 
process which gives white lines on a brown surface.— 
Chlorid paper, photographic paper covered with a gela- 
tinochlorid emulsion.— Clay-faced paper, a trade-name 
for a plated paper. See plate-paper.—Commercial 
post paper, an English writing-paper in sheets 11 x 17 
inches.— Contact paper. See *contact.— Coordinate 
paper or squared paper. Same as cross-rule paper. 
As used in mathematical work, it means paper ruled with 
great precision, with two sets of equidistant parallel 
straight lines, the lines of one set being perpendicular to 
those of the other. In most squared papers every tenth 
line, sometimes every fifth, is rather heavier than the 
rest,-or is colored differently.—Crépe paper, a tissue- 
paper créped or bent into slight corrugations, and 
resembling crape: made in many colors and used for 
lamp-shades and decorative purposes.— Cross-section 
paper. Same as codrdinate xpaper.—Cyanotype pa- 
per. Same as blwe-paper.— Detail paper, a special 
‘kind of drawing-paper suitable for the details of plans. 
zn DAVerOnINg One paper, a photographic paper which 
requires the use of reducing chemicals to produce the 
image.— Duplex ‘paper, a tough, hard-surface drawing- 
paper of a cream or neutral color.— Enfaced paper. 
See kenface.— Gelatin paper, in photog., paper coated 
with sensitized gelatin.— Heliographic paper, any 
paper used as a base for blue-prints or allied solar prints. 
— Hering papers, series of gray and colored papers, much 
used for experiments upon vision in physiological and 
sychological laboratories.— Kongo paper, paper which 
lan been soaked in a solution of Kongo red. It becomes 
blue-black with acids but is not affected by alkalies and 
is, therefore, used as a test for the presence of the 
former.— Letter-size paper, any writing-paper in 
single sheets 8 x 10 or 8} x 11 inches.—Logarithmic 
aper, a paper having cross lines arranged in order 
or convenience in computing logarithms.— Maduro 
paper, an actinic brown-print paper.— Meteoric 
paper, a fibrous vegetable material resembling paper 
carried by the winds through the air.— eter pa- 
per, paper cross-ruled at intervals of one millimeter for 
the. platting of curves. The paper is ordinarily marked off 
by heavier lines into squares of 10 millimeters to the side. 
E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., I. i. 61.—Negative 
paper, in photog., paper prepared for the reception of 
negative proofs. The paper may be sensitized by the use 
of silver salts or be coated with gelatin emulsion. - The 
paper is rendered transparent for printing by oil, fat, etc. 
— Normal paper, a fine quality of drawing-paper.— 
Palladium paper, in chem., white paper which has 
been dipped in a solution of palladious chlorid and dried. 
It is used in testing for carbon monoxid, methane, etc., 
in the atmosphere, also in searching for leaks of illumin- 
ating-gas.— Paper-cutting machine. See *machine. 
—Paper yarn. See *yarn1.— Paraffin paper, a soft, 
semitransparent and partly waterproof wrapping-paper, 
used in packing cakes, butter, cream cheese, crackers, 
etc. See parajin.— Peremptory paper, in Eng. law, 
the official list of all motions, etc., to be disposed of be- 
fore other business.— Pinched post paper, a small size 
of post, 18} x 144 inches.— Plotting paper, Same as 
squared kpaper.— Porcelain paper, in photog.,a paper 
which hasa prepared surface resembling finely ground 
porcelain, and upon which silver-prints may be made, as 
the preparation, although without gloss, serves to keep 
the image on the surface. Woodbury, Encyc. Dict. of 
Photog., p. 391.—Post-office paper, a trade-name for 
a smooth yellow wrapping-paper.— Post paper, an 
English term for a printing- and writing-paper in sheets 
15 x 19 inches.—Printing-out paper, in photog., a 
paper which gives a positive on exposure behind a nega- 
tive without the use of a developer.—Rive paper, in 
photog., a photographic paper manuractured at Rive-de- 
Gier, a town in nce.— Simplex-paper, a variety of 
drawing-paper.— Soft paper, a trade-name for any 
unsized paper, as news- or book-paper.— Solio paper, 


paper-machine 


in photog., a silver chlorid gelatin printing-out paper.— 
Squared paper. Same as codrdinate xpaper.— Testa- 
mentary paper, strictly, a last will and testament; the 
term is often used, however, to denote an instrument ap- 
parently intended as a will but which, from want of 
proper execution, is not a valid or legal will.— Tetra 
paper, paper saturated with a solution of tetramethy]l- 
paraphenylene-diamine, It is used to detect ozone and 
ozonizers, as turpentine, pine wood, and also hydrogen 
peroxid, which cause it to turn violet.— wel, ar ee te 
paper, a paper ruled in horizontal and vertical lines, for 
convenience in topographic drawing; codrdinate paper. 
—Township-paper, a drawing-paper ruled in lines which 
correspond to the system of township divisions used in 
Western States.— Tribble paper, a trade-name for any 
loft-dried paper, dried on a tribble(which see). See */loft- 
dried.— Umbria paper, a trade-name for an actinic black- 
process paper.— Universal paper, a trade-name for a 
variety of drawing-paper.— Unlaid paper, a trade-term 
for any felted or wove paper which shows no wire marks; 
cylinder machine-paper. See *xpaper-machine.— Wasp 
paper, the paper-like substance of which the nests of the 
social wasps are made.— White paper, a trade-term for 
any unprinted paper.—Willesden paper, the trade- 
name for paper which has been dipped in a solution of 
cupric hydroxid in aqueous ammonia and dried by pass- 
ing over aheated cylinder. The solution acts superficially 
on the cellulose of the paper, and leaves on evaporation a 
pale bluish-green, varnish-like film on the surface, 
cementing the fibers together, adding materially to the 
strength and toughness of the paper, and enabling it to 
resist the action of water. 

paper-backed (pa’pér-bakt), a. Having the 
back made or as if made of paper; hence, 
weak; flimsy. [Rare.] 


‘Push, men!’ sez Crook. ‘Push, ye paper-backed 
beggars!’ he sez. ‘Am I to pull.ye through?’ So we 
pushed, . . . an’ God help the front-rank man that wint 
down that day ! 

R. Kipling, With the Main Guard, in Soldier Stories, p. 9. 


paper-beam (pa’pér-bém), n. A small weigh- 
ing-beam used to determine the number of 
pounds of paper to aream by weighing one 
sheet of paper. 

paper-book (pa’pér-buk), nm. In Eng. law, a 
transcript of the record of a case prepared, 
formerly by the clerk of the papers, but now 
by the plaintiff’s attorney, or, in the case of an 
appeal, by the appeliant’s attorney, for the use 
of the court. 

paper-faced, a. 2. Faced with paper. 

paper-fish (pa’pér-fish), ». The young of 
Latris forsteri, a fish found in New Zealand 
and Tasmania, belonging to the family Cirrhi- 
tide. 

paper-hunt (pa’pér-hunt), π. 
chase. 

papering (pa’pér-ing), π. In mech., the oper- 
ation of sticking pins in the papers in which 
they are sold. 


paper-machine, π. Specifically, the machine 
used in the final process of paper-making and 
following the various machines used in the 
rag-mill and pulp-mill in cleaning, shredding, 
grinding, bleaching, refining, and mixing the 
rags, wood-pulp, or other material, in water 


to form the stock fed to the paper-machine. 
Paper-mills are known as one-machine, two-machine 
mills, etc., independently of their pulp-making a, 
Two types of paper-machines are in general use. In the 
cylinder machine the stock, composed of about. 96 parts 
of water and 4 parts of pulp of some kind mechanically 
suspended in the water, is fed in a continuous stream to 
aseries of narrow vats placed side by side and forming 
the first part of the machine, where the process of paper- 
making begins. In each vat is suspended a cylindrical 
frame covered with fine brass wire cloth. Each cylinder, 
supported horizontally in the vat by an arbor which 
passes through the ends of the vat, revolves while par- 
tially submerged in the liquid stock, none of the liquid 
being able to escape through the bearings of the shaft or 
to enter the ends of the cylinder. The water of the 
stock passes freely through the wire cloth and enters the 
interior of the cylinder and is led out of the machine. 
The pulp floating in the water cannot pass the wire cloth 
and is drawn against it, rapidly covering the cylinder 
with a film. On reaching the highest point in the revo- 
lution of the cylinder the film of pulp meets a continu- 
ous web of felt traveling horizontally in the same 
direction as the surface of the cylinder at this point. 
Immediately above the felt isa roll, called the couch-roll, 
which presses upon the fe:t, causing the film of pulp to 
leave the cylinder and cling firmly to the felt. Each cyl- 
inder in the series of vats contributes its film of pulp to the 
traveling felt, all being pressed together and moving on 
the felt as a continuous band of wet pulp until it passes 
out of this first part of the machine and is delivered to 
the next or second part, The second, third, and fourth 
parts are essentially the same as the corresponding parts 
of the Fourdrinier machine described below. In the 
Fourdrinier machine, the production of a continuous 
film of pulp on wire cloth is effected in a different way. 
The first, or Fourdrinier, part of the machine consists 
essentially of a traveling-apron of wire cloth, called the 
wire, supported by table-rolls in a horizontal position. 
On each side of the wire a thick endless rubber band, 
called a deckle, rests upon the moving wire and travels 
with it. The wire and the two deckles form a shallow 
moving trough and into this trough is fed a thin stream 
of stock which fills it and moves onward withit. The 
rubber deckles act as dams on each side to prevent the 
escape of the liquid and also serve to define the eran 
(deckle edges) of the rapidly forming film of pulp. e 
water in the stock sinks downward through the wire into 


Same as paper- 


paper-machine 


the save-all boxes and is led out of the machine. The 
pulp, unable to pass through the wire, is caught on it 
and moves onward as a continually formed and continu- 
ous film. As more water escapes through the wire the 
film becomes more coherent and passes under a dandy 
roll which compacts it more firmly together. Finally, 
the water being almost completely extracted and the 
film changing from a sheet of pulp into a band of soft 
paper, the endless deckles, moving over suitable rolls, 
leave the wire, while the latter passes between large 
couch-rolls which cause the paper to leave it and to 
pass out to the second part of the machine. The second 
part of a paper-machine, called the press part, consists 
essentially of three pairs of rolls called press-rolls. The 
soft wet paper, from the first part of the cylinder or of 
the Fourdrinier machine, is transferred to a woolen felt 
and passes with it between each pair of press-rolls, each 
in turn serving to press more and more water out of the 
paper, compacting it together and making it compara- 
tively strong and dry. The third part consists of a long 
series of hollow iron cylinders filled with steam and 
called the driers. This part is usually covered with a 
hood having suitable pipes for withdrawing the clouds of 
steam that rise from the wg: 4 paper. The web of 
paper passes in turn round all the steam-heated driers 
and is completely freed from its moisture, reaching the 
end of the third part as finished plain or uncalendered 
paper. In the fourth part the web of paper is passed 
over and around calender rolls, is given its final surfac- 
ing, and is wound on the reel. When full, the reel is 
unwound and the paper passed through the slitting- 
machine and cut to commercial sizes and rewound in 
rolls ready for shipment.— Cylinder paper-machine, 
a machine that takes up fluid paper-pulp upon a hollow 
cylinder covered with close-woven wire cloth and perfects 
the web at the end of its rotation. 

paper-miller (pa’pér-mil’ér), n. 
works in or operates a paper-imill. 

paper-minister (pai’pér-min’is-tér), n. In 
Scotland, a depreciatory name for a minister 
who openly reads his sermons to the congre- 
gation, instead of giving them the appearance 
of being extempore. ' 

paper-model (pa’pér-mod’el), n. A scientific 
design of a vessel laid down mathematically 
on a drawing-table. 

paper-mouth. (pa’pér-mouth), ». One of the 
numerous eommon names of Pomoxis annu- 
laris, one of the sunfishes of the eastern 
United States. 

paper-scales (pa’pér-skalz), π. pl..A multi- 
plying-balance which shows the weight οἵ 
ream of paper when a single sheet is placed 
onit. See *paper-beam. | 

paper-shale (pa’pér-shal), n. A very thinly 
stratified shale in which the individual laminze 
are comparable with sheets of cardboard. 
When such shales are saturated with petro- 
le-.m or ifs residues they assume a toughness 
which gives the name special significance. 

paper-s<in (pa’pér-skin), ». In general, any 
pale dry condition of the skin in eattle and 
sheep; especially verminous bronchitis in 
calves: also used in referring to verminous 
gastritis. Properly speaking, it isa symptom 
rather than a disease. ! 

paper-varnish (pa’pér-vir’nish), », _Mastic- 
gum dissolved in alcohol, Thorpe, Dict. Ap- 
phed Chem., I. 623. 

paper-wasp (pa’pér-wosp), n. Any one of the 
social wasps which makes its nest of a paper- 
like substance. 


es oh (pa ’ pér-wérks), ». A paper- 
mili. 


One who 


papetto (pipet to), n. [It.,dim. of papa, pope. 
See ᾖΏορε].] A silver papal coin. struck by 
Pius ΥΠ., Gregory XVI., and Pius IX, 
papia (pa’pi-i), π. A West Indian creeping 
warbler, Dendroica plumbea. 
papile (pa-pél’), ». [F. papile, formed from 
apier, paper, or papillon, butterfly?) In 
rance, a technical name for a certain kind of 
cheap thin paper. 
It is brought on a wagon constructed for that purpose, 
and the gas is passed into balloons made of “papile,” sent 
from the Trappes Observatory and which hold about thirty 


cubic meters. 
' U.S. Monthly Weather Rev., April, 1903, p. 178. 


Papilio, n.—$hort-tailed papilio, an American pa- 
pilionid butterfly, Papilio brevieauda, which occurs in 
Newfoundland and about the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Its 
larvee feed on parsley and other umbelliferous plants. 


papilionian (pa-pil-i-0’ni-an), a. and π. Same 
as *papitlionid. 
papili 


ionide. 


II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 


ing to the family Papilionide. 

papilla, n.— Adhesive papilla, one of the three pa- 
pille developed on the head of the ascidian larva and 
enabling it to attach itself to surfaces.— Dental papill 
the conical mass of cells about which a tooth is developed. 


— Genital papilla, in earthworms, one of the papille on 


the ventral side of the clitellum.— Papilla duodenalis. 
Same as Vater’s *papilla.—Urinary 


onid (pa-pil-i-on’id), η. and. a. I, n. A 
member of the lepidopterous family Papit- 


apilla, in tchth.,a id ot 
small papilla which marks the οσα να of the urinary papulosity (pap-i-los’i-ti), n. 


sinuses into the cloaca.—Urinogenital papilla, in 
ichth., a papilla which marks the opening of the urino- 
genital sinus into the cloaca.— Vater’s papilla, a slight 
projection from the mucous membrane of the duodenum 
where the ductus communis choledochus enters. Also 
called papilla duodenalis. 


papilla-formation. (pa-pil’a-for-ma’shon), n. 
The production or formation of papille or 
cylindrical or conical elevations on the surface 
of the integument, a gland, or other layer of 
tissue. 

Papillary cancer. See *cancer. 

papillectomy (pap-i-lek’td-mi), n. [L. papilla, 
nipple, + Gr. ἐκτομή, excision.] Excision of 
papille. 

papillomatosis (pap’i-l6-ma-td’sis), m. [NL. 
papilloma (-t-) + -osis:| A morbid condition 
in which there is a tendency to the forma- 
tion of papillomata. 

papillosarcoma (pa-pil’6-siir-ko’mi), n.; pl. 
papillosarcomata (-ma-tii). [NL., ς papilla + 
sarcoma.) A papilloma of malignant type. 

papillosity (pap-i-los’i-ti), π. [papillose + 
ud The state or condition of being papil- 
ose. 

papillote, ». 2. Folded oiled paper on which 
chops, ete., are prepared and sometimes 
served. 

papiomorphous (pap’i-6-mér’fus), a. [NL. 
papio, baboon, + Gr. µορφή, form, + -ous.] 
Resembling, or having the characters of, the 
large dog-faced baboons of the genus Papio 
and related genera. [Rare.] 

The morphological differences... which separate 
these anthropoids from the papiomorphous baboons, the 
lowest of the catarrhines. Suivithsonian Rep., 1895, p. 465, 

papoid (pa’ poid), ». [pap(aya) + -oid.] 
Same as papain. 

papolatry (pa-pol’a-tri), n. . [ML. papa, pope, 

Gr. λατρεία, worship.] Excessive devotion 
to the Pope. N. E£. D. 
papoose-board (pa-pés’bord), ». The board 
on which an Indian baby is carried ; an Indian 
cradle. See cut under papoose, Also called 
papoose-frame. 

papoose-frame (pa-pés’fram), 1. 
*papoose-board. 
paposite (pii’po-sit), π. [Paposa (see def.) + 
-ite2.| A hydrous ferrie sulphate which οὐ- 
curs in dark red erystalline masses: found 
near Paposa, Atacama. It may be identical 
with amarantite. 
pappescent, a. <A better form of papescent, 
pappiform (pap‘i-form), a. [{NL. pappus, + 

. forma.] Having the form of a pappus. 
Treas, Bot., p. 844. 

pappy-fish (pap’i-fish), ». A stromateoid fish, 
Peprilus paru, found on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States and southward. 


Same as 





Pappy-fish (Peprilus paru). . 
(From Bulletin 47, U.S. Nat. Museum.) 


paprika (pap’ri-ki), x. 


(Hungarian, red 
pepper.] A condiment prepared from a cul- 
tivated form of Capsicum annuum by grinding 
the dried peppers after removal of the seeds. 
It is much less pungent than the ordinary red 


pepper.— Paprika huhn, chicken stewed and highly 
seasoned with Hungarian pepper or paprika; Hungarian 
chicken. 
pap-shell (pap’shel), ». A limpet, so named 
from being used to apply fullers’ earth or sim- 
ilar remedies to the sore nipples of nurses. 


papula, 7. 38. pl. In Stelleroidea, same as © 


dermal Xbranchiz. 
papuloid (pap’t-loid), a. [papule + -oid.] 
Resembling a papule or pimple. | 
papulopustular (ραρ/ ai-16-pus’ {ῇ -lir), a. 
Characterized by the presence of both papules 
and pustules. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 78. 


[ papulose + 


parabiotic 


-ity.] The state of being covered with pap- 
ules; also a papule. 
papulosquamous (pap “u-1lo-skwa’ mus), a. 
Characterized by the presence of both pap- 
ules and epidermie scales. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, III. 725. sho" 
papulovesicular (pap’ia-l6-vé-sik’i-lir), a. 
Characterized by the presence of both papules 
and vesicles. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 456. 
papyrine (pai-pi’rin), a. [Gr. παπύρινος, « 
πάπυρος, papyrus. See papyrus and paper.} 1. 
Consisting of papyrus: as, a papyrine roll._— 
2. Made of something which resembles paper. 
Mayne. . 
papyristite (pa-pir’is-tit), n. [Gr. πάπυρος, 
paper, + -ist + -ite2.] The trade-name for a 
composite material made from paper-pulp, 
designed to be used as a covering for floors 
and walls. . 
Papyrius (pa-pir’i-us), ». [NL. (Lamarck, 
1804), < Li. papyrius, an adjective derived from 
L, papyrus (Gr. πάπυρος), the papyrus plant, 
paper; in allusion to the use of the bark in 
paper-making.] A genus of plants belonging 
.to the family Moracee. See Broussonetia, 
*malo, and. *wauke. 
papyrograph, ή. 3. Inphotog., a photographie 
positive printed on paper resembling parch- 
een, Li. L. Wilson, Cyclopedie Photog., p. 
70. 
papyrography, ». 2. In photog., the pro- 
duction of papyrographs. 
papyrolite (pa-pi’ro-lit), π. [Gr. πάπυρος, 
paper, + L. oleum, oil, + -ite2.}] The trade- 
name for a composite material made from 
finely ground wood sawdust, designed to be 
used for covering floors. 
papyrological (Pa-pi r9-loj't kal), α. 
rolog(y) + -ical. | 
rology. 


papyrology 


al) [papy- 
f or pertaining to papy- 


(pa-pi-rol’6-ji), ». [Gr. πάπυρος, 
papyrus, + -Aoyia, «λέγειν, speak,] The study 
of papyri. See papyrus, 2. ! 

papyrotype, x... 2. A print made by the papy- 
rotype process. 

papytotypy (pa-pi’ro-ti-pi), π. See papyro- 

ype 


papyroxylin (pa-pi-rok’si-lin), ».. [Gr. 
πάπυρος, paper, + KH. (pyr)oxylin.|  Pyroxylin 
eee from paper, instead of from loose cotton 
er. 

par2, ». 5. In golf: (a) Perfect play.. (b 
At each hole, the UAE es of πι. Yi 2th 
strokes from tee to green (two putts being 
added). The par of a 320-yard hole, for in- 
stance, is usually fixed at 4 strokes. 

par. An abbreviation (0) of parallel; (6) of 
parish. 

para, η. 3. A copper coin of Servia (one 
centime), 


Para. An abbreviation of Paraguay. 

parared. A shortened name for para-nitrani 
line *red. ' 

para-appendicitis (par’a-a-pen‘di-si’tis), n. 
Localized peritonitis in the neighborhood of 
the appendix vermiformis. 


parabanic (par-a-ban’ik), a. Derived from 
uric acid by transformation.— Parabanic acid, 
a crystalline acid, CgHg0gNo9, made by boiling uric acid 
with nitric acid, or with manganese peroxid and: sul- 
phuric acid, or other oxidizing agents. Also called 
oxalylurea. 

parabates (par-a-bat’éz), n.; pl. parabate 
(-6). [Gr. παραβάτης] In Gr. antiq., the 
warrior who stood in the chariot beside the 
charioteer. 


parabellum (par-a-bel’um), 7. ; pl. parabella 

(-8). JTAppar. L. para bellum, ‘prepare for 

war’; para, impv. of parare, prepare ;. bellum, 

war.| A commercial name for a form of au- 
tomatic pistol used by the Swiss government 

(1904) as a service weapon. See. *automatic 

firearm. 

parabiosis (par’a-bi-d’sis), 7. [Gr. παρά, be- 
side (alluding to paralysis), + βίωσις, living.] 
The temporary abolition of conductivity and 
excitability in a nerve. 

The author [N. E. Wedensky] designates by “para- 
biosis” the various conditions which produce this uniform 
change in the nerve. Parabiosis consists essentially in 
the complete temporary suppression of excitability and 
conductivity. The parabiotic current shows the nega- 
tive variation under the influence of tetanization. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., May 9, 1903, p. 22866, 

parabiotic (par’a-bi-ot’ik), a. Relating to, 

caused by, or coincident with parabiosis. See 
the extract under *parabiosis. 


ee 
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parabolist? (pa-rab’6-list), n. 


paraboloid, η. 


Parabrahma (par-a-brii’mii), 7. 


parabuxine (par-a-buk’sin), x. 


paracalcarine (par-a-kal’ka-rin), a. 


parabola 


parabola’, .—Apollonian parabola. Same as 
quadratic Ἀραραθοία.» Asympsotic parabola, Same 
as *kparabolic asymptote (+).—Osculatory parabola, 
that parabola which osculates and measures the variation 
of the curvature of any curve at a given point.— Quad- 
ratic parabola, the common parabola. 

aeeebolant (pa-rab’o-lir), a, Same as para- 

olic. 

parabolastert (pa-rab’6-las-tér),n. [parabol- 
(a) + -astcr.] Any parabola other than the 
Apollonian. See parabola?, 2. 


parabolic?, a.—Parabolic asymptote. (a) See 

_ kasymptote. (b) A parabola so approaching a curve that 
their distance apart’ becomes and remains less than any 
given distance, though never zeru.— Parabolic branch, 
a branch of a curve which extends to infinity without 
approaching an asymptote : opposed to hyperbolic branch. 
— Parabolic catenary, the ordinary catenary, called 
parabolic as being the roulette of the focus of a parabola, 
and to distinguish it from the elliptic catenary, the rou- 
lette of the focus of an ellipse, and the hyperbolic 
catenary, the roulette of the focus of a hyperbola.— Para- 
bolic involution. See *involution.— Parabolic re- 
flector.. See rejlector.— Parabolic substitution. See 
ksubstitution. 


ΤΙ. ».+ A parabola or paraboloid. 


parabolimber (pa-rab-6-lim’bér), n. The skew 


curve which is the intersection of one para- 
bolie cylinder with another. 

[ parabol(a) + 
-ist.] One who studies, or a partizan of, the 
parabola. [Rare.] 


parabolization (pa-rab’6-li-za’shon), n.  [pa- 


rabol(a) + -izel + -ation.] The operation of 
making the surface of a mirror a true parabo- 
loid: essential to its perfect performance ina 
telescope. Sci. Amer. Sup., Oct. 17, 1903, p. 
23232. 


parabolize! (pa-rab’0-liz), v. [Gr. παραβολή, a 


parable, + -ize.] I. trans. To express, as in 


paracele(par’a-séel), n. 


paracelian (par-a-sé’li-an), a. 





paracarpous (par-a-kir’pus), a. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + καρπός, fruit.) Joined together by 
the margins only: said of the carpels of some 
compound ovaries. K. FE. Goebel, Organog- 
raphy, IL. 558. 
paracarthamin (par-a-kir’tha-min), n. [para- 
+ carthamin.)] A compound of uncertain 
composition, formed by the action of sodium 
amalgam on rutin, and said to be related to 
earthamin. 
paracasein (par-a-ka’sé-in), ». [para- + ca- 
sein.]. A substance which results from the 
action of chymosin upon casein, whereby a 
small amount of albumose-like substance is 
split off, the remainder constituting paraca- 
seinogen or lime paracasein, from which para- 
easein is obtained by removal of. the, lime. 
—Lime paracasein, the neutral lime salt Of casein, 
after the hydrolytic severance of Hammarsten’s albumose- 


like substance, as aresult of the action of chymosin. 
Simon. 


paracaseinogen (par-a-ka-sé-in ’6-jen),n. 
ame as lime *paracasein. | 
paracathodic (par’a-ka-thod’ik), a. [para- 
+. cathode + -ic.] Of orspertaining to rays 
formed, especially at low vacuum, by the im- 
pact of cathode rays upon a body, the anti- 
cathode, placed in their path. Paracathodic 
rays have properties differing from those of 
either cathode rays or X-rays. 
[Also paracele ; «αν. 
παρά, beside, + κοῖλος hollow.} ‘A lateral 
ventricle of the brain. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, IT. 139. 
[paracele + 
-ian.| Οἱ or pertaining to the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 139. 


a parable; treat as a parable; make into a paracellulose (par-a-sel’i-los), ». [para- + 


parable. 
He [Christ] parabolizes the truth, and gets.it thus into 
human conditions or analogies. 
Bushnell, Christian Nurture, ii., sermon 7. 
II. intrans. To speak parabolically. 


As our Saviour Christ rightly parabolized of such. 
Watson, Decacordon, p. 34 (16009).. Ν. Ε, D. 


parabolize? (pa-rab’6-liz), v. t. [Gr. παραβολή, 


a parabola, + -ize.]. To make a parabola of; 
give a parabolic form to. 


parabolograph (pa-rab’6-lo-graf), m. (Gr. 


mapafo/7, parabola, + γράφει, write.] An in- 
strument for the mechanical tracing of para- 
bolic curves. K. Pearson, in Philos, Mag., 
Feb., 1904, p. 200. 

8. A solid or surface of the 
second degree some of whose plane-sections 
are parabolas.—Elliptic paraboloid, a surface of 
the second order whose plane sections perpendicular to 
the axis are ellipses, while sections containing the axis 
are parabolas.— Hyperbolic paraboloid, a ruled sur- 
face the point at infinity of one of whose generating pro- 
jective ranges is correlated to the point at infinity of the 
other.— Paraboloid of revolution, a surface of the 
second order generated by the revolution of a parabola 
about its axis. See solid of revolution, under revolution. 


II. a. Paraboloidal. [Rare.] 


paraboulia (par-a-b6’li-ii), ». Same as *para- 


bulia. 
[Skt. para- 


brahman, nom. -md.] The Supreme Being. 


parabulia (par-a-bii’li-ii), n. [Also paraboulia; 


ς Gr. παρά, beside, + βουλή, πλ]... Any dis- 
order affecting the will. 

Γραγα- + L. 
buxus, box, -ine?.|_ An amorphous, poorly 
characterized alkaloid found in the green 
leaves of the box, Burcus sempervirens. 


parabuxinidine (par’a-buk-sin’i-din), n. 


[ parabuxine + -id + -ine?.]) A erystalline 

alkaloid found in the green leaves of the box, 

Buxus sempervirens. 

[ para- 

οαἰσαγίπο.] Near or beside the ealearine: 

as, a paracalcarine sulcus: noting an unstable 
fissure observed by G. Elliot Smith in the cere- 
brum of lemurs, which has more or less inti- 
mate relations with the calearine as a dorsal 
branch of the interealary or parieto-occipital 
fissures. Trans. Linn. Soe., Zool., Feb., 1903, 
p. 332. 

paracamphoric (par’a-kam-for’ik), a. 
inactive camphoriec acid. 
paracanthoma (par’a-kan-thd’mii), n.; pl. 
paracanthomata (-ma-ti). [NlL., ς Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ἄκανθα, thorn, spine;.+)-oma.] A 
tumor originating in the prickle-cell layer of 
the skin. 

paracanthosis (par’a-kan-th0’sis), n.  [Gr. 
παρά, near, + NL. acanthosis.) Disease affect- 
ing the prickle-cell layer of the skin. 
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N oting 


Paracelsic (par-a-sel’sik), a. 


parachrea (par-a-kré’a), η, 


parachroma (par-a-kro’mi), n. 


parachute, 1. 


paracinetic, η. 
paracitric (par-a-sit’ rik), a. 


cellulose.| A poorly characterized. modifica- 
tion of cellulose supposed to occur in the eel- 
lular tissue and pith of plants. 


Paracelsianism (par-a-sel’si-an-izm), n. 


[Paracelsian + -ism.] ‘The medical practice 
of Paracelsus. 

Same as Para- 
celsian. 


paracerebellar (par-a-ser-é-bel’iir), a. [Gr. 


παρά, beside, + NL. cerebellum + -ar8,) Re- 
lating to the lateral portion of the cerebellum. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 249.. 


paracholia (par-a-k0’li-t),. [NL.,<Gr. παρά, 


beside, + χολή, bile.] The presence of bile 
in the blood-vessels or tissues outside of its 


regular channels, 
[NL., ς Gr. Tapa, 
color.] Same as *para- 


[NL., ς Gr. 
παρά, beside, + χρῶμα, color.) An abnormal 
change of color in the skin. 


- 


beside, + ypova, 
chroma, 


parachromatophorous (par’a-kr6-ma-tof’o- 


tus), a. ([Gr. zapd, beside, + χρῶμα(τ-), color, 
+ -ϕορος, < φέρειν, Ὠθατ.] A term applied to 
pigment-bacteria when the color is contained 
mainly in the. cell-wall. See *chromophorous, 
2, and *chromoparous. 


parachronistic (pa-rak-r6-nis’tik), a. [Gr. 


παρά, beside, + χρόνος, time, + -ist + -ic.] 
Misdated ; especially, dated too late. 


parachronize (pa-rak’r6-niz), v. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. parachronized, ppr. parachronizing. [Gr. 

παρά, beside, + χρόνος, time, + -ize.] To date 

wrongly, especially date too late; mistime. 

Blount, 

5. A large funnel of tinned 
copper set in the skimming-vat of a brewery, 
the mouth on a level with the surface of the 
beer, used to receive and carry off the yeast 
which is skimmed into it by means of a piank 
paddle.—6, In bot., a down or tuft of hairs 
attached to a seed enabling it to, float in the 
air as if supported by a parachute: most 
properly, a tuft supported by a long beak as in 
the dandelion (see pappus, cut a), but also ap- 
plied more broadly. Often adjectival, as in 
the phrases parachute mechanisms, parachute 
seeds, ete. 

paracine (par’a-sin), 2. Same as *paricine. 

paracinesis, . See parakinesis. 

See *parakinetic. 

[ para- + citric.] 
Noting an acid, the same as aconitic acid. 

paraclase (par’a-klaz), n. [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ κλάσις, breaking.] In geol., a fault: aname 
suggested by Daubrée. Compare *diaclase 
and *lithoclase. 





paracribrum 


The occurrence in many areas of similarly regular net- 
works of streams in which the elements are essentially 
straight lines in parallel series over considerable distances 
has now long been known, and has been given an ade- 
quate explanation by Daubrée as conditioned by the 
pyerem of fractures (lithoclases) of the region, in part by 
the faults (paraclases) and in part by the joints (dia- 


μας 

W. H. Hobbs, in Jour, of Geol., Νογ,-Ῥος,, 1902, p. 886. 

Paraclinus (par-a-kli’‘nus), ». [NL., <. Gr. 
παρά, beside, near, + NL. Clinus.] A genus 
of blennioid fishes inhabiting the coast. of 
Venezuela. 

paracmastic (par-ak-mas’tik), a. _[Gr. παρακ- 
µαστικός, past the culmination, ¢ παρά, beyond, 
+ ἀκμή, culmination.] Having passed the cul- 
mination or crisis; gradually declining: said 
of a disease which is progressing to recovery, 
or of the, vital processes in old age, 

Seem a mn. Same as *paracele, 
aracolon bacillus. See *bacillus. 

paracolpium (par-a-kol’pi-um), n. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + κόλπος, womb.] Connective tissue 
surrounding the vagina. 

paracondylar (par-a-kon’di-lir), a. 
paracondyloid. 

paracone (par’a-kon), n. [Gr. παρά, near, + 
κῶνος, cone.] The antero-external cusp in the 
upper molar teeth of mammals. See cut under 
*tooth, 1 

paraconic (par-a-kon’ik), a. [para- + acon- 
(it)ic.] Related to aconitic acid.—Paraconic 
acid, a deliquescent crystalline acid, C5Hg04, which is 
the anhydrid of itamalic acid. 

paraconid (par-a-k0’nid), ». [Gr. παρά, near, 
+ κῶνος, cone, + -ἰἄ2.] That cusp in the 
lower molars and premolars of mammals 
which is homologous with the paracone in the 
upper molars. In the lower teeth the paraco- 
nid is situated on the lingual side of the tooth- 
crown, while in the upper jaw its homologue 
is on the labial side. See cut under *tooth, 1. 

The second molar has the same composition as the 
first, except that the paraconid is small and connate with 
the protoconid. 
W. D. Matthew, in Bulletin Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
r 8 [XV I. 282, 

paraconine, paraconiine (par-a-k6’nin, par- 
a-kO‘ni-in), n. [para- + conine, coniine.} A 
yellow liquid, CgHi;N, made by heating bu- 
tyrie aldehyde with ammonia, Itis also made 
from butylidene chlorid or bromide and aleo- 
holic ammonia. It is as poisonous as conine 
and has a similar odor. 

paracope (pa-rak’o-pée), n. [NL., ¢ Gr, παρα- 
κοπή, wfatuation, delirium.] Slight mental 
disturbance occurring in febrile conditions; 
the border-land between delirium and insanity. 

paracopic (par-a-kop’ik), a. [paracop(e) + 
-ic.} Relating to, or exhibiting, paracope. 

paracopulation (par’a-kop-i-1a’shon), 2. 
{ para- + copulation.] A term applied to the 
supposed copulation of a nucleus-like body 
(‘copulation-cell’) with one of the pronuclei 
in the eggs of cladoceran Crustacea. Weis- 
mann and Ischikawa. 

Paracoto bark. See *bark?. 

paracotoin (par-a-k6’td-in), n. [ paracoto + 
-in2,] A erystalline substance obtained from 
paracoto,. bark, used medicinally, in diarrhea, 
ete., like cotoin, but having only one half or 
one third the strength of the latter. 

paracotol (par-a-k6‘tol),. [paracoto + -ol.] 
A phenol-like liquid, Cy5Hoe40 or C)5He O(?), 
contained in the volatile oil of paracoto bark. 
It boils at 220-222° C. 

paracoumaric (par’a-ké-mar’ik), α. [para- 
+ coumaric.| Designating an acid isomeric 
with coumarie acid.— Paracoumaric acid, a crys- 
talline acid, CgHgO2 + H2O, found in aloes and the resins 
of the black fir (Pinus laricio) and of Xanthorrhea 
hastilis. It is also made synthetically. Also called 
parahydroaycinnamic acid. It melts at 206° 6, 

para-cresalol (par-a-kres’a-lol), π. [para- 
+ eres(ol) + -al3 +.-ol.] The trade-name of 
the product of the condensation of salicylic 
acid with paracresol, used medicinally in 
cholera, dysentery, etc. 

paracresol (par-a-kré’sol), n. [para- + cre- 
sol.] A erystallime compound, CgH,4(CHg3)- 
(OH), which occurs in human urine in 688ΘΒ 
of erysipelas and scarlatina, in creosote, from 
wood-tar, and as cresyl-sulphurie acid in, the 
urine of cows ‘and horses. It is also formed 
synthetically and by the decay of.animal mat- 
ter, tyrosin, ete. It melts at 36° C. 

paracribrum (par-a-krib’rum), η. pl. para- 
eribra (-ri)... [para- + lL. eribrum,.a sieve. | 
A sac secondarily developed from the em- 


Same as 


paracribrum 


paragonimiasis 


bryonic cribrum., Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., for its beauty and the extension of its fins. paraformaldehyde (par’a-form-al’dé-hid), m. 


-Feb., 1905, p. 42. 

Paractide (pa-rak’ti-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Pa- 
ractis + -idz.] A family of zoantharians, hav- 
ing digitate tentacles, pera disk, no, acontia, 
strong: mesodermal sphincter, and numerous 

erfect mesenteries. It includes about a 

ozen genera, among them being Paractis, 
Paractinia, and Pycnanthus. 

Paractis (pa-rak’tis), n. [NL.] The typical 


genus of the family Paractide. Milne-Ed- 
wards, 1857. 

Paracusis loci, inability to locate a sound. 
paracyanate (par-a-si’a-nat), n. [para- + 


cyanate.] An old name for a fulminate. Ber- 
zelius. 


paracyanide (par-a-si’a-nid), π. [para- + 
cyanide.] Same as fulminate, 
Paracyclas (par-a-si’klas), m. [NL., ¢ Gr, 


παρά, near, + κυκλάς, round.) A genus of 
Devonian teleodesmacean peleeypods thought 
to be affiliated with the Lucinidez, having thin 
rounded concentrically striate shells with- 
out lunules and with obsolete hinge charac- 
ters. 
paracyclone (par-a-si’kl6n), n. 
side, + E. cyclone.] Hither one of a pair of 
eyclones pursuing analogous paths on oppo- 
site sides of the equator. 
paracyst (par’a-sist), ». (Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ E. cyst.) Tulasne’s name for one of a pair 


of sexual organs which occur in certain dis- paradise-nut (par’a-dis-nut), 3, 


ecomycetous fungi, as Peziza. 


[Gr. παρά, be- P 


It has, like the goldfish, been made the sub- 





Paradise-fish (Aacropodus viridt-auratus). 
(From '' Riverside Natural History.’’) 


ject of culture with reference to its beauty 


rather than to its food value. 

paradise-flower (par’a-dis-flou’ér), n. One 
of the cat’s-claws of the southwestern United 
States, Acacia Greggii, a low tree with small 
bipinnate leaves, recurved spines, and fragrant 
creamy yellow flowers in oblong spikes. 

paradise-flycatcher (par’a-dis-fli’kach-ér), η. 
See *flycatcher. 
aradise-grackle (par’a-dis-grak’l), n. See 

grackle, 1. 

paradise-grosbeak (par’a-dis-grés’bék), π. A 
name loosely applied to various weaver-birds 
kept as cage-birds, but more particularly to 
one of the cutthroat finches, Amadina ery- 
throcephala, of South Africa. 

Same as 

sapucaia-nut, 


The paracyst is a club-shaped branchlet, close to the Daradise-tree, n. [Sp. paraiso, paradise.] 2. 


macrocyst ; the apex of the paracyst and the hook-like 
prolongation [of the macrocyst] become united. 
H. M. Ward, in Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., ya 
racystic (par-a-sis’tik), a. [Gr. παρά, be- 

ride, όν κύστις, bladder (eyst), + -ic.] Lying 
in the neighborhood of a bladder or of a cystic 
tumor. 

paradactyl (par-a-dak’til), ». [Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + E. dactyl.] In ornith., the side of the 
toe, as distinguished in any way from the 
lower surface. 

paradatiscetin (par’a-da-tis’é-tin),. [para- 
+ datiscetin (3).] A yellow erystalline com- 
pound, C,;H 90g, made by melting quercitin 
with caustic potash. 

paradental (par-a-den’tal), a. [Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + E. dental.) Being in close proximity 
to a tooth. 

paraderm (par’a-dérm), π. [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ δέρµα, skin.J] 1. In embryol., the portion 
of the egg-yolk which contributes cells to the 
formation of the embryonic body.—2, In 
entom., the delicate limiting membrane sur- 
rounding the pronymph of the blow-fly. Cam- 
bridge Nat. Hist., V. 164. 

paradero (ρᾶ-τὰ-άᾶ/το), n. ιδ paradero, 
halting-place, < parar, stop.] The site of an 
old village, especially of one formerly oceu- 
pied by the aborigines. Keane, Ethnology, 
p. 97. [Spanish America. ] 

paradiazin (par’a-di-az’in), n. 
azin (?).] Same as *pyrazin, 
aradigitaletin (par ’ a-dij-i-ta’16-tin), η. 

Prarie digital(in) + -et + -in2.] A com- 
pound, Co9H3407, obtained from digitalis. 
aradigmatization (par’a-dig” ma-ti-za’ - 

aban, we [ paradigmatize + -ation.] The 
act of making into a paradigm or example. 

paradiplomatic (par ” a-dip-1o-mat’ ik), a. 
[ para- + diplomatic.) Having a meaning 
apart from or outside of the diplomatic or 
manuscript text. 

paradise, π. 7. In hort., a dwarf apple-tree, 
used as a stock on which to graft other vari- 
eties for the purpose of keeping the tree small 
in size. There are several forms or varieties 
of paradise apple, most of them of unknown 
and early origin. They are small-stature 
forms of the common apple, Pyrus Malus.— 
Fruits of paradise, fruits always in season. 

paradise (par’a-dis), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. para- 
dised, ppr. paradising. [ paradise, n.] : 
To make a paradise of.—2. To put into para- 
dise; fill with supreme felicity. «Ν.Ε. 1). 


paradise-duck (par’a-dis-duk), π.  Casarca 


[para- + di- 


variegata, a large, bright-colored duck of New 

Zealand. 

paradise-fish (par’a-dis-fish), n. A Chinese 
h, Macropodus viridi-auratus, remarkable 


On the isthmus of Panama and in other parts 
of Spanish America. and the Philippine Is- 
lands, the pride-of-India, or china-tree, Melia 
Azedarach. 


paradium (pa-ra’di-um), η. [Gr. πα(ρά), near, 


+ NL. radium.|] A name suggested by Ruther- 
ford as a substitute for actinium and ionium. 
See *actinium, 2. Nature, Oct. 31, 1907, 
Ῥ. 661. 
paradox, ”. 2, The platypus or water-mole, 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. [Rare.]—Thermal 
paradox, an experiment in physics illustrating the low- 
ering of the boiling-point of water by decrease of pressure. 
flask of boiling water is corked, removed from the 
flame, inverted, and deluged with cold water. The sud- 
den condensation of the vapor above the water within 
reduces the pressure, and the water boils violently, 
seemingly as the result of cooling ; hence the name, 


Paradoxical pulse. See *pulse}. 

paradoxicality (par ’a-dok-si- kal’ i-ti), n. 
{ paradoxical + -ity.] The state or character 
of being paradoxical. 


Paradoxides beds. Sce xbed1.— Paradoxides horizon. 
See * Acadian, n., 2. 


Paradoxidian group. See xgroup].— Paradoxidian 
series. Same as Paradoxidian kyroup. 


paradoxism (par’a-dok-sizm), π. [ paradox- 
+ -ἶδπι.] The habit of κ paradox. [Rare.] 
paradoxurine, α. 2. Relating to or resem- 


urine section, a division of Viverrid#, which comprises 
the genus Paradoxurus and other closely related forms. 

paradromic (par-a-drom’ik), a. [Gr. παρά- 
ὄρομος, running alongside, + -ic.] Running 
parallel: as, a paradromic winding. 

Paraffin paper, prosthesis, See *paper, kprosthesis. 
—Scale par , in petroleum-rejining, the crude mix- 
ture of solid hydrocarbons which crystallizes out from 
the distillates of high boiling-point, to be afterward puri- 
fied, furnishing the colorless paraffin or paraffin wax of 


commerce. 
paraffinic (par-a-fin’ik), a. [paraffin + -ic.] 
erived from or related to one of the paraffins. 

paraffinoid (par’a-fi-noid), a. [parafin + 
-oid.| Belonging or related to the paraffin 
series. 

parafiin-oil, η. In petroleum-refining, this term is 
specifically applied to the heavy oils of high boiling-point, 
hp for lubrication, or from which paraffin scale may be 
made. 


paraffin-xylol (par’a-fin-zi’lol), n. 
of paraffin in xylol used by surgeons as a dis- 
infectant varnish for the hands, 

parafloccular (par-a-flok’ i-lir), a. [NL. 
paraflocculus + -ar.] Of or pertaining to the 
paraflocculus. Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool., Feb., 
1903, p. 430. 

parafilocculus (par-a-flok’i-lus), n.; pl. para- 
floceuli (-li). [para- + floceulus.] A portion 


paragnath (par’ag-nath), n. 


[ para- + formaidehyde.| A polymerized form- 
aldehyde, (CH2O)n + Ἠοο, formed by 
evaporation of an aqueous solution of formal- 
dehyde. It is an amorphous solid that 
dissolves gradually in water. By heating 
with water at 130°C. it is reeonverted to form- 
aldehyde. It is used as an antiseptic. 


parafrase, parafrast, Amended spellings of 


paraphrase, paraphrast. 
parafumaric (par’a-fi-mar’ik), a. 
Sumaric.| Same as maleic. 
paragalactan (par’a-ga-lak’tan), π. [ para- 
+ galact(ose) + -απ. gummy substance, 
CgH190;5, found in the cell-membranes of the 
seeds of lupines: insoluble in water, but sol- 
uble in a hot solution of potassium hydroxid. 
It is hydrolyzed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
giving galactose and furfural. 
paragalactin (par’ arga-lak’tin), η. 
galactin.) Same as *paragalactan. 
paragamic (par-a-gam‘ik), a. [paragam(y) 
+ -c.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paragamy. 
paragamy (pa-rag’a-mi),”. [Gr. παρά, along- 
side of, yauoc, marriage.| A method of 
eell-conjugation in which nuclear changes 
are suspended for vegetative growth between 
nuclear fusion (karyapsis) and chromatin 
fusion (mitapsis). The cellular structures of 
the higher plants and animals are built of 
paragamic cells, the nuclei having double 
sets of chromosomes. Cook and Swingle. 
paraganglion (par-a-gang‘gli-on), n.; pl. 
paraganglions, paraganglia (-onz, -i). [NL., < 
Gr. παρά, beside, + γάγγλιον, ganglion.} One 
of the crescentie or oval groups of cells in the 
medullary portion of the adrenal bodies, 
These occur in the medullary substance of the adrenal 
bodies, in the so-called paraganglia of the same organs. 
Med. Record, Aug. 3, 1907, p. 188. 
paragastral (par-a-gas’ tral), a. Same as 
paragastric. 
paragenesis, π. ‘1. In biol.: (0) Catagenesis. 
[ Rare. ] 
The term ‘catagenesis’ is tome objectionable, and para- 
genesis would be better. 
Hyatt, Biol. Lectures, 1899, p. 146. 
paragerm-plasm (par-a-jérm’plazm),n. (Gr. 
παρά, beside, + K. germ-plasm.] Accessory 
germ-plasm. See *germ-plasm. 
paragerontic (par ” a-jé-ron’ tik), a. [para- 
+ gerontic.) Of or pertaining to the latest 
substage of the gerontic stage of ontogenetic 
development, when the individual presents 
the appearance of extreme senility during 


[ para- + 


[ para- + 


_ a short period before déath. See *gerontic. 


The smooth round shell of the whorl of the parage- 
rontic ammonoid . . . cannot be considered as a rever- 
sion. Hyatt, in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 1893, p. 99. 

paraglossitis (par’a-glo-si’tis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, γλῶσσα, tongue, + -itis.] In- 


& "bling the tree cats, or Paradoxurine.—Paradox- flammation at the base of the tongue. 


paragluconic (par’a-glé-kon’ik), a. [para- + 
gluconic.} Derived from gluconie acid. (See 
*gluconic.)—Paragluconic acid, a compound ob- 
tained by the action of nitric acid on gluconic acid. It 
was in reality impure gluconic acid. ' 

[Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + yvatoc,-jaw.] 1. In erustaceans, one 
of the delicate unjointed processes between 
the mandibles and maxille, forming a sort of 
lower lip.— 2, In some annelids, one of the 
horny tooth-like processes or denticles on the 
wall of the buceal cavity. Also paragnathon, 
paragnathum, and paragnathus. 


paragnathon (pa-rag’na-thon), n.; pl. parag- 


natha (-thi). [NL.] Same as *paragnath. 


paragnathum (pa-rag’na-thum), n.; pl. parag- 


natha (-thi). [NL.] Same as *paragnath, 


Asolution paragneiss (par’a-nis), n.. [Gr. παρά, beside, 


. and EK. gneiss.) In petrog., a gneiss 
formed by the metamorphism of sedimentary 
deposits : opposed to *orthogneiss. Rosenbusch, 
1901. 

paragogize (par’a-go-jiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
paragogized, ppr. paragogizing. [paragoge + 
-ize.| To add, as a final letter or syllable; 
render paragogic. See paragoge. 


of the lobus flocculi, forming the greater part paragonimiasis (par’a-gon-i-mi‘a-sis), n. 


of the lateral pole of the cerebellum.— para- 
flocculus dorsalis, the cerebellar folia forming the 
dorsal portion of the paraflocculus.— Paraflocculus 
ventralis, the cerebellar folia comprising the ventral 
portion of the paraflocculus. 
paraform (par’a-férm), n. [ paraform(alde- 
hyde).| Same as *paraformaldehyde. 


[NL., < Paragonimus + -iasis.] A general term 
including all infections (cerebral as well as 
pulmonary) with lung-flukes (genus Parago- 
nimus), such as pulmonary distomatosis or 
parasitic hemoptysis in man. Stiles and 
Hassall, 1900. 





OTN 


πας ο. 


Paragonimus 


Paragonimus (par-a-gon’i-mus), π. [NL. 
(Braun, 1899), < ἄν, mapa, beside, + yédvipuoc, 
productive.} <A genus of trematode worms of 
the family Fasciolidz. These worms are from 
8 to 16 millimeters long and live as parasites 
in the lungs of man, cats, and various other 
mammals. In man, especially in Asia, they 
cause a parasitic hemoptysis, long mistaken 
for tuberculosis. The type is P. westermanii. 

paragonitic (par’a-go-nit’ik), a.  [parago- 
nite + -ic.] Containing paragonite; resem- 
bling paragonite. 

paragraf, n. and v. An amended spelling of 
paragraph. 

paragraphic, a. 3. Relating to or affected with 
paragraphia. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 410. 

paragraphy (par’a-graf-i), n. [paragraph + 
-y3. | ewspaper paragraphs collectively.— 
2. The writing of brief articles or paragraphs 
for newspapers. 

paragrene (par’a-grén), Λ. [Appar. a manipu- 
lation, into a chemical-looking form, of Paris 
green.) The trade-name of an insecticide 
preparation consisting essentially of copper 
arsenite and arsenious oxid. 

paraguatan (pii-rii-gwi-tiin’), π. | [Native 
name.] A tall rubiaceous tree of Venezuela, 
Sickingia tinctoria. It yields a rose-colored 
wood, easily worked and taking a fine polish, 
but losing its bright color on exposure to light 
and air. Shavings of the wood are used in 
Venezuela for dyeing a pale red. Also called 
cucharo. 

Paraguay bur. See *burl. 

paraheliode (par-a-hé’li-dd), n. ([Gr. παρά, 
against, + ἥλιος, sun.] In bot., an organ serv- 
ing to screen underlying tissues from the sun: 
applied to the spines on the tubercles of Cory- 
phantha. O. V. Darbishire, in Jour. Roy. 
Micros. Soe., Dec., 1904, p. 664. ᾿ 

parahemoglobin (par’a-hem-6-gl6’ bin), n. 
[ para- + hemoglobin.] An altered form of 
hemoglobin found in the tissues in granular 
or erystalline form. It is of a dark brown 
or reddish color, and is met with in diseases 
which are associated with extensive blood- 
destruction. Also parahzemoglobin. 

parahyal (par-a-hi’al), a. [Gr. παρά, beside 
+ E. hyal.| Noting a slender process directe 
forward and slightly upward from the superior 
face of the posterior portion of the basihyal of 
some parrots, notably the lories.. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, Jan., 1899, p. 20. 

parakinetic (par’a-ki-net’ik), a. [parakinesis 
(-et-) + -ic.] Relating to or affected by para- 
kinesis. Also paracinetic. 

parakite (par’a-kit), ». [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ E. kitel.| A number of kites connected in 
series and flying tandem, used for attaining 
great heights and sending up instruments for 
meteorological observations, aérial photog- 
raphy, signaling, ete. 

Paralabrax (par-a-la’braks), π.. [NL., < Gr. 
παρά, near, + NL. Labrax.] A genus of ser- 
ranoid fishes, confined to the coasts of tropical 
America. 
paralactate (par-a-lak’tat), π.. [ paralaet(ic) 
+ -ate!.| A salt of paralactic acid. 
paralambdacism (par-a-lam’da-sizm), n. [Gr. 
παρά, beside, + EK. lambdacism.] Defective 
pronunciation of the letter J, or the substitu- 
tion for it of some other sound. 
paralaurionite (par-a-la’ri-on-it), m. [Gr. 
παρά, near, + NL. Aavpiov, Laurion, + -ite?.] 
An oxychlorid of lead, PbClOH, like laurion- 
ite in composition, but monoclinie in erystal- 
lization: taken from Laurion, Greece. 
paralbumin (par-al-bi’min), π. [para- + 
albumin.| A mixture of serum-albumin and 
pseudomucin (metalbumin) which occurs in 
ovarian cysts: originally thought to be a 
single substance. 
paraldimine (par-al’di-min), ». [paralde- 
(hyde) + imine.] Tmidoparaldehyde, a mobile 
liquid, CgH;3NOo9, made very indirectly from 
aldehyde ammonia. It boils at 140°C. Water 
and dilute alcohol change it into paraldehyde 
and ammonia. - 
paralexic (par-a-lek’sik), a. 

affected with paralexia. 
paralgesic (par-al-je’sik), a. 
affected with paralgesia. 

Paraliparis (par-a-lip’a-ris), ». [NL., ς Gr. 

παρά, near, + NL. Liparis.] A genus of 
deep-sea fishes found in arctic regions and 
belonging to the family Liparidide. 


Relating to or 


Relating to or 


parallax, ».—Binocular parallax, the parallax of 
simultaneous vision with both eyes; the angle between 
the rays entering the right and left eye respectively when 
both are focused upon the same _ point. — Equatorial 
horizontal parallax, the diurnal or geocentric parallax 
of a body seen on the horizon by an observer at the 
earth’s equator. Its measurement determines the body’s 
distance.— Heliocentric parallax, the angular semi- 
diameter of the earth’s crbit as seen from a star. Inno 
case yet found does it reach 1”. By its measurement 
the distance of the star is determined.— Instrumental 
arallax, the error in an angle measured on a sextant 
ue to the fact that the horizon-glass is not on the same 
plane with the index-glass. It is of consequence only 
when the body observed is near by, and it is practically 
eliminated when a far-away line, such as the horizon, is 
employed.— Optical parallax. Same as binocular 
*parallax.— Parallax stereogram, See *stereogram. 
— Solar parallax, the equatorial horizontal parallax of 
the sun, that is, the angular semidiameter of the earth’s 
equator as seen from the center of the sun. It is 8.80” 
+ 0.02”, and determines the distance of the sun, or the 
astronomical unit, in terms of the equatorial semidi- 
ameter of the earth.— Stellar parallax, the heliocentric 
or annual parallax of a star. 
parallel. I. a. 6. In archery, having the 
same diameter throughout its length; eylin- 
drical: said of an arrow.—Parallel columns. 
See *xcolumn.— Parallel iron, See *iron.— Parallel 
law, in psychophys., the law, laid down by Fechner, 
that “if two stimuli of different intensity are applied 
to a sensitive organ for a certain length of time, the 
absolute sensations, and therefore the _ excitations, 
aroused by the stimuli are diminished by fatigue; the 
sensed difference, however, remains unchanged, precisely 
as it would, according to Weber’s law, had the objective 
stimuli been changed in the sameratio.” Ε. B. Titchener, 
Exper. Psychol., ΠΠ. ii. xxxii— Parallel pencil, postu- 
late, variation. See *peneil1, ete. ; 

.n. 8. Inelect., the connection of two or 
more electric circuits or pieces of apparatus 
such that the current divides between them, 
that is, that they receive or produce the same 
voltage but different currents. Also called 


multiple.—Asymptotic parallels, parallel straight 
lines which continually approach each other yet never 
meet at any finite or proper point: such are Bolyai paral- 
lels.— Clifford parallels, straights remaining fixed dur- 
ing a translation of simple elliptic space.— Ethnographic 
parallels. See *ethnographic.—Lemoine parallels 
of a triangle, the parallels to its sides, through the 
Lemoine point.—Limiting parallels, in astron., par- 
allels of latitude on the earth’s surface inclosing a zone 
outside of which a given star occultation or solar eclipse 
is nowhere visible-—Ludlam’s parallel postulate. 
See οδμς 

paral elepiped, ”.— Magic parallelepiped, a gen- 
eralization to three dimensions of the magic square.— 
Necker’s cube or parallelepiped, in exper. psychol., 


\ an outline drawing of a parallele- 


piped, with one diagonal drawn.in, 
embodying an illusion of reversible 
perspective. The figure was pub- 
lished by Necker in 1832: the name 
‘cube’ properly belongs to a simi- 
lar figure published by Wheatstone 
in 1838. See *illusion, 2.—Rec- 
— ar parallelepiped, a cu- 
ο 


1a. 
parallelepipedoid (par-a- 
lel-e-pip’e-doid), π. [ paral- 
lelepiped + -oid.| Inanthrop., 
a cranium the norma verti- 
ealis of which has a some- 
what rectangular form. δ. 
Sergi (trans.), Var. of the 
Human Species, p. 38. 
parallelepipedous (par-a-lel-e-pip’e-dus), a. 
[ parallelepiped + -ous.| Having the shape of 
a parallelepiped: a descriptive term some- 
times used in entomology. 
Parallelia (par-a-lé’li-i), π. [NL. (Huebner, 
1816), < Gr. παράλληλος, parallel.] 1. An un- 
important genus of noctuid moths containing 
but a single American species, P. bistriaria, 
inhabiting the Atlantic States.—2. [/.¢] A 
moth of this genus.—Two-lined parallelia, an 
American noctuid moth, Parallelia bistriaria, brown in 


color, with each fore wing crossed by two parallel lines. 
Its larve live on maple. 


parallelinervate (par-a-lel-i-nér’ vat), a. 
Same as parallelinerved. N. E. D. 

parallelinervous (par-a-lel-i-nér’vus), a. 
Same as parallelinerved. | 

parallelism, ». 6. The opinion that the rela- 
tion between the brain and vLe mind, although 
it is one of concomitant variation, is not the 
relation of cause and effect; the opinion that 
mental process and brain process are parallel 


events, and that — do not interact. Metaphys- 
ically, parallelism may. be either dualistic or monistic ; 
in the latter case, the relation of mind and brain may be 
figuratively described as that of the concave and convex 
aspects of 4 circle. Psychologically, parallelism may be 
held to imply a special law of mental causation, or it may 
be content to appeal to the body for the explanation of 
mind without relating mental processes among them- 
selves. Specifically called psychophysical xparallelism, 
which see below. 

Acceptance of this principle of parallelism, as a working 
hypothesis in psychology, enables us to avoid all the con- 
flicts and difficulties into which the principle of interaction 
plunges us. LF. B. Titchener, Outline of Psychol., p. 364. 


(ey 


Necker’s Parallelepiped. 





paralogist 


The idea meant to be conveyed by the spatial figure of 
parallelism is that of the absence of causal relations, of 
mere concomitance. 

C. A. Strong, Why the Mind hasa Body, p. 2. 


7. In evolution, the independent development 
of similar species or types of animals in diff- 
erent regions. | 


The case of the horses is often cited as suggesting that 
such a parallelism in evolution may have occurred; 
because the series of ancestral horses traced through the 
Tertiary strata of Europe is closely similar to, but not 
quite identical with the ancestral series found in the 
same order in the corresponding rocks of North America. 

A. §. Woodward, Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
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Angle ofparallelism. See *angle3.—Epistemologi- 
cal parallelism, the opinion of some philosophers of 
the general follo-ving of Kant that general relations which 
are native forms of the understanding are at the same 
time dominant in the absolutely objective world, a posi- 
tion held by Schleiermacher, Uberweg, and others. The 
term cannot properly be applied to a similar doctrine 
held by pre-Kantian writers ; otherwise it must be attri- 
buted to all those before Kant who believed in innate 
ideas.—Law of parallelism. See */aw1.— Methodo- 
logical parallelism. See *methodological.— Psycho- 
ph rsical parallelism, the doctrine that mental and 

odily processes run their course side by side, each vary- 
ing with variation of the other, but that there is nocausal 
relation or relation of interaction between the two series 
ofchanges. Psychophysical parallelism appears in modern 
times both as a working hypothesis or heuristic principle 
within psychology and also as an ultimate metaphysical 
principle. It appears in both cases in a large variety of 
forms, but its essential features are those given above. 

The principle of psychophysical parallelism, then, 
refers always to a parallelism of elementary physical and 
psychical processes, and not toany parallelism of com- 
plex activities on either side or of mental function and 
bodily structure. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 448. 

There must be an elementary process on the physi- 
cal side, corresponding to every such process on the 
psychical side. This general principle is known as 
the principle of psychophysical parallelism. It has an 
empirico-psychological significance and is thus totally 
different from certain metaphysical principles that have 
sometimes been designated by the same name. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 318. 


The last of these [the monism of Spinoza, which re- 
duced matter and mind to parallel attributes of the One 
Substance]—severed, however, from Spinoza’s. meta- 
physics—is now the prevailing theory, and to it the term 
psychophysical parallelism most properly applies. 

Encyce., Brit., XXXII. 66. 

parallelist (par’a-lel-ist), m. and a. JT, n. 

An adherent of the metaphysical theory of 

psychophysical parallelism. See *parallel- 

ism, 6. Ο. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a 
Hen Ῥ. Zoe 4 

ΤΙ. a. Consonant to the doctrine of psy- 
chophysical parallelism. C. A. Strong, Why 
the Mind has a Body, p. 21. 

parallelization (par-a-lel-i-za/’shon), n. 
[ parallelize + -αίίοπ.] The act of parallel- 
izing or making parallel. 

It was briefly intimated... that combing was a 
method of dealing in detail with the fibres, and that its 
result is to effect a much greater parallelisation of the 
fibres in the carded sliver. 

Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 150. 

Parallelodon (par-a-lel’6-don), π. [NL., < Gr. 
παράλληλος, parallel, + ὀδοίς (ὁδοντ-), tooth. ] 
A genus of prionodesmacean pelecypods. of 


the superfamily Arcacea. It is characterized ‘by 
elongate, subquadrate, smooth or ribbed shells having an 
amphidetic ligament ; large beaks placed’ well forward’; 
4-6 oblique anterior teeth ; and 3 long posterior ridge- 
like teeth placed parallel to the hinge-line. The genus 
occurs in formations from Devonian to recent age, but is 
specially abundant, under its subgeneric modification 
Macrodon, in the Carboniferous. Properly Parallelodus. 


Parallelodontids (par’a-lel-o-don’ti-dé), n. 
pl. [NL., ς Parallelodon(t-) + -ide.) A 
family of arciform prionodesmacean pelecy- 
pods, the shells of which have a multivineular 
ligament and elongated posterior teeth parallel 
to the hinge-line. 


parallelogram, ”.— Heronic parallelogram, one 
having rational sides, diagonals, and area.— Newton’s 
parallelogram, a process for the development of a root 
of an algebraic equation in series.—Parallelogram of 
accelerations. See x*acceleration.— Parallelogram 
of velocities. See *velocity. _ + 

parallelosteric (par-a-lel-d-ster’ik), a. [Gr. 
παράλληλος, parallel, + στερεός, solid.] In phys. 
chem., exhibiting equal differences of atomic 
volume: said of analogous pairs of com- 
pounds. Watts, Dict. Chem., IIT. 432. 

parallelosterism (par’a-le-los’te-rizm), η. 
[Gr. παράλληλος, parallel, + στερεός, solid, + 
-ism.] In chem., a term’ introduced by 
Schroeder to represent the relation assumed 
by him to exist between the volumes of solid 
compounds and their atomic composition. 

paralogic, a. Same as paralogical. 

paralogist (pa-ral’6-jist), n. [paralog-tsm + 
-ist.) One who uses paralogisms; one who 
reasons fallaciously. é 


paralogistic 


paralogistic (par’a-l0-jis’tik), a. [paralogist 
+ -ic.| Of the nature of a paralogism; falla- 
cious; falsely reasoned. 

Paralonchurus (par’a-long-ki’rus),”. [NL., 
ς Gr. παρά, beside, + NL. Lonchurus.) A 
genus of fishes of the family Scizwnidez, found 
on the Pacific coast of Central and South 
America. 

paraluminite (par-a-li’mi-nit), ».  [para- 
+ aluminite.| A hydrous aluminium sulphate, 
resembling aluminite and near it in composi- 
tion. 


paralysis, .— Ascending paralysis, paralysis which 
begins in the peripheral parts and advances toward the 
center.— Birth paralysis. Same as obstetrical paralysis. 
—Crutch paralysis, paralysis resulting from pressure of 
the fork of a crutch upon the nerves in the axilla.— De- 
cubitus paralysis. See *decubitus.— Diphtheritic 
paralysis, paralysis which involves primarily the mus- 
cles of the throat, occurring during convalescence from 
diphtheria.— Functional paralysis, temporary paraly- 
sis seemingly not dependent upou a_nerve-lesion.— 
Glosso-labio-laryngeal paralysis. Sameas chronic 
bulbar paralysis (which see, under bulbar).— Histrionic 
paralysis, paralysis of certain of the facial muscles giv- 
ing to the face a cast expressive of some emotion.—Or- 
ganic paralysis, paralysis dependent upon actual lesion 
of nerve-substance.— Pott’s paralysis, paralysis which 
accompanies Pott’s disease, due to pressure upon the 
spinal cord.— Pressure paralysis, paralysis, usually 
temporary, resulting from pressure on one of the large 
nerve-trunks.— Psychic paralysis. Same as hysterical 
paralysis.— Spinal paralysis, paraplegia; paralysis 
due to a lesion of the spinal cord. 

Paralytic gait. See *gaitl. 

paralyzant, π. ΤΙ. a. Causing paralysis. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 420. 


paralyzer, π. 2. In phys. chem., a substance 


whose presence prevents orretards achemical paramo, 19. 


reaction. Amer. Chem. Jour., June, 1903, p. 548. 
param (par’am), ”. [para- + am(ide).] Di- 
eyandiamide, a crystalline compound, CoH,Ny,, 
formed variously, as by evaporating an aque- 
ous solution of cyanamide. It melts at 205° 
C., and is easily altered by reagents. 
paramagnet (par-a-mag’net), π. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + E. magnet.) A substance having 
paramagnetic as opposed to diamagnetic prop- 
erties. [Rare.] 
paramagnetic, «. 
than air, 
paramaleic (par’a-ma’lé-ik), a. [para- + 
maleic.|. Related to maleic acid.— Paramaleic 
acid. Same as fumaric acid. 
paramalic (par-a-ma‘lik), a. [para- + malic.) 
Related to malic acid.—Paramalic acid, a erys- 
talline dibasic acid, 0 oof! rar Sitio 
dizing diethylene, or triethylene, alcohol and by boiling 


chloracetic acid with lime or certain other bases, It 
melts at 148° C. 


paramandelic (par’a-man-del’ik), a. 
+ mandelic.| Same as *mandelic. 
paramastitis (par’a-mas-ti’tis), n. 


made by oxi- 


[ para- 


paramic (pa-ram’ik), a. 


paramide (pa-ram’id), 1. 
A compound, C6(Go>NE)s, made by heat- paranite (pa-rii’ nit), n. 


paramidophenol (pa-ram’i-d6-f6’nol), n. 


paramucin (par-a-mii’sin), 2. 


2. Of higher permeability paramusia (par-a-mi’si-ii), n. 


paramyosinogen (par’a-mi-6-sin’d-jen), 
[NL., < [para- + myosin + -gen.| Same as myosin. 


false metaphysics; erroneous from the meta- 
physical point of view. 
Physical or paraphysical; logical or paralogical ; nay 


even metaphysical or parametapnysical ; nothing comes paranesthesia (par’an-es-thé’si-i), Λ. 


amiss to a German romancer. 
Blackwood’s Mag., XX. 853. 


Parameter of a conic, the line drawn through the 


focus perpendicular to the major axis and terminated 
at both extremities by the curve. See parameter, 1 (a). 


parametrium (par-a-mé’tri-um), πα, [Nl., < 


Gr. παρά, beside, + μήτρα, uterus.] Connec- 

tive tissue beneath the peritoneum at the side 

of the uterus. 

[ param(ide) + -ic.] 

Derived from he Sy om ead a acid, a crys- 
- . Co 9 

talline acid, COgHCg< CONH 


salt is formed by the action of a cold solution of ammonia 
on paramide. 


[ para- + amide.] 


ing ammonium mellitate. It is a powder, in- 
soluble in water and aleohol. 
A 


erystalline, sublimable compound, CgHy,- 
(NH»5).OH, obtained by the reduction of para- 
nitrophenol, CgH4(NOo).OH, with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, whereby the nitro group is 
changed to the amido group: a strong reduc- 
ing agent. 


paramimia (par-a-mim’i-i),». [Gr. παρά, be- 


side, + pia, imitation.] In pathol., want of 
agreement in signification between a gesture 
and the spoken word which it accompanies. 
According to Schimper ( Plant-Geog.” 
(trans.), Ῥ. 743), the paramos, lying in the alpine region 
of the equatorial Cordilleras in Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela, are essentially steppes, and are distinguished 
in character from the punas by their moisture. They 
begin at the limit of dwarf forest and shrub wood, are 
either treeless or bear isolated gnarled individuals, and 
are covered with a vegetation of grass and low herbs, with 
a peculiar taller growth of composite plants, called 
*frailejon (which see). Compare puna. 
(Gr. παρά, be- 
+ L. mucus, mucus, + -in?,] <A special 
of ovarian colloid, 

[NL., < Gr. 


παρά, beside, + povoa, muse.] Disorder of 

the musical sense, the power of distinguishing 

musical notes, or of singing correctly, being 
t 


side 
kind 


lost. 
paramylum (pa-ram‘i-lum), ». [NL., ς Gr. 


παρά, beside, +. ἅμυλον, starch.] A colorless 
granular carbohydrate, (CgH1905)n, which is 
found in certain infusoria, as Luglena viridis. 
It is related to starch (whence the name), but 
is not acted on by diastase or turned blue by 
iodine. 

η. 


αν, παρά, beside, + µαστός, breast, + -itis.] paramyotone (par-a-mi’ 6-ton), n. [paramyo- 


Inflammation in the neighborhood of the 
breast. 

Paramecina (par’a-mé-si’nii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Paramecium + -ina.) A: family of ciliate in- 
fusorians which contains the single genus 
Paramecium (which see). 

parameconic (par’a-mé-kon’ik), a. 
meconic.}. Same as *comenic, 

paramedian (par-a-mé‘di-an), a. [ para- + 
median.| Situated on one side of, but near, 


the median line.—Paramedian dorsal sulcus. 
See sulcus. 


paramelaconite (par’a-me-lak’6-nit), π. 
[para- + melaconite.] An oxid of copper 
which occurs in black tetragonal crystals. Its 
exact composition is uncertain. lt is found 
in Arizona. ; 

paramenispermine (par’a-men-i-spér’min), n. 
[ para- + menispermine.| A volatile crystal- 
line alkaloid, CjgHo4,09Noe (?), obtained from 
Indian berries, Cocculus Indicus. It dissolves 
in acids, but does not appear to form salts 
with them. | 

Paramera (pa-ram’e-ri), π. pl. [NL.] A 
grade of zoantharian Anthozoa in which the 
primitive bilateral symmetry of the zodid is 
retained, or at most is only partially obscured 
by the secondary development, οἳ mesenteries 
in some of the primary intermesenterial 
chambers. Itineludes the orders Antipathidea, 
Cerianthidea, Zoanthidea, Edwardsiidea, and 
Proactiniz : contrasted with * Cryptoparamera. 


paramesial (par-a-mes’i-al), α.. [Gr. παρά, 


[ para- + 


tonus.| A condition marked by paramyotonus. 
paramyotonia (par’a-mi-6-td’ni-ii), ». [NL., 
< Gr. παρά, beside, + μῦς (μυ-), muscle, + 
τόνος, tension.] A condition marked by tonic 


muscular spasm.— Paramyotonia congenita, a 


disease resembling in its general features Thomsen’s 


disease. 

paramyotonus (par-a-mi-ot’6-nus), . [See 
*paramyotonia.] A tendency to tonic muscu- 
lar spasm. 

paranal (par-a’nal), a. [Gr. παρά, beside, + 
L. anus, anus.] About or beside the anus: 
as, the paranal pores of certain scale-insects. 
aranal lobes. See */lobe. 

paranaphthalene, paranaphthalin (par-a- 
naf’tha-lén, -lin), η. Γρατα- + naphthalene.) 


- Same as anthracene. 


paranasty (par’a-nas-ti), n. [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ ναστός, elose-pressed, solid, + -y3.)° In 
bot., aecelerated growth, due to a diffused 
stimulus, on the side of a dorsiventral organ, 
inducing lateral curvature. Pfeffer (trans.), 
Physiol. of Plants, IL. Τὸ. 

paranatellon (pa-ran-a-tel’on), n. [Nl., « 
Gr. παρανατέλλων, ppr. of - παρανατέλλειν, rise 
beside, «παρά, beside, + ἀνάτελλειν, rise.] A 
star which rises at the same time as another 
‘star or object. 

paranephric (par-a-nef’rik), a. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + νεφρός, kidney, + -ic.] 1. Situated 
near or surrounding the kidney.— 2. Relating 
to the suprarenal capsule. 


paranephritie (par-a-nef-rit’ik), a. [para- 


beside, + E. mesial.) Lying at one sideofand nephritis ({-) -Ἑ -ἴοι] Pertaining to or affected 


near the median line. 


parametaphysical (par’a-met-a-fiz’i-kal), a. paranepionic (par-a-nep-i-on’ik), a. 


with paranephritis. 
[ para- 


[ραγα- + metaphysical.] Of the nature of + nepionic.] Of or pertaining to the close of 


parangi (pa-riing’ gé), n. 


paranceac, 2. 


paranoid? (par’a-noid), n. 


Paranthias (pa-ran’thi-as), n. 


paranuclein (par-a-nii’klé-in), n. 


paranucleinic 


the larval or young stage of an organism, im- 
mediately preceding the neanic, or adolescent, 
stage. Hyatt. 

Same 
as para-anesthesia. 

‘ang [Cingalese?] A 
skin-disease of Ceylon, supposed to be the 
same as frambeesia or yaws. 

Jonathan Hutchinson, during his visit to the East, de- 
scribes cases of parangt which he observed in Ceylon. 
He is of opinion that these cases of parangi are yaws, or 
frambeesia tropica, and he maintains that the signs and 
symptoms of the patients he examined confirm him in 
the opinion that they are merely manifestations of 
syphilis. Jour. Trop. Med., March 16, 1903, p. 100. 


NF)2 (), whoseammonium Paraniline (pa-ran‘i-lin),. [ para- + aniline.) 


A crystalline base, CyoH14No, found in the 
high-boiling residues in the preparation of 
aniline. . It melts at 192° C. and boils at above 
95050. 
[Pard, a city in 
Brazil, whenee rubber is exported, +-n- + 
-ite2,] The trade-name of a rubber-covered 
insulated wire. 


paranitraniline (par’a-ni-tran‘i-lin),». [ para- 


+ nitro- + aniline.] Nitroaminobenzene in 
which the nitro and amino groups hold the 
para position in the benzene ring, It is ex- 
tensively used in textile coloring, particularly 


in the production of para red.—Paranitraniline 
red. See xred1, 


paranitrosophenol (par’a-ni-trd’s0-f6’nol), n. 


Same as *quinone monoxime. 


parankerite (pa-rang’ kér-it), ». [para- + 


ankerite.| A name given by Boricky to a 
variety of ankerite having a composition 
expressed by the formula CaFeCoOg + n- 
(CaMgC.Og), where πι is equal to 2 (in normal 
parankerite) or some greater number. 

ΤΙ. a. Pertaining to or affected 
with paranca. 


paraneal, paranoial (par-a-né’al, -noi’al), a. 


Same as *paruncac. 


paranoid! (par’a-noid), a. [ραταπ(αα) +-oid.]} 


Resembling parancea. 

[ paran(ite) + 
-oid.| The trade-name for a plastic material 
which resembles celluloid, used for dominoes, 


poker chips, ete. 
NL., ς Gr. 


παρά, beside, + NL. Anthias.]} genus of 





' Paranthias furcifer. 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum. 


serranoid fishes, found in deep waters on both 
coasts of tropical America. ; 
paranthracene (pa-ran’thra-sén), n. [para- 
+ anthracene.) A white, crystalline, polymeric 
anthravene, (C,4H49)9,which crystallizes from 
a saturated solution of anthracene in xylene 
when exposed to sunlight. Other solvents, as 
benzene or alcohol, can be used. It melts at 
244°. C., and is much more stable than anthra- 
eene. 


paranucleic (par-a-ni-klé’ik), a. [paranucle- 


(in) + -ic.]) Of or pertaining to paranuclein ; 
specifically, noting an acid of unknown com- 
position which combines with proteid to form 
paranuclein. 

[ para- + 
nucleus + -in2.] 1. A phosphorized complex 
which is split off and thrown down at a certain 
stage in the process of digesting nucleoal- 
bumins with pepsin and hydrochloric acid. It 
subsequently becomes dissolved. Chittenden’s 
dyspeptone, obtained from casein, is probably 
a paranuclein. Unlike the true nucleins the 
paranucleins do not yield xanthin bases on 
decomposition. Also called pseudonuclein.— 
2. In cytol., the pyrenin of Schwarz; the sub- 
stance of plasmosomes, or true nucleoli: said 
to consist of compounds of albumin and para- 
nucleic acid. O. Hertwig, 1878. 


paranucleinic (par-a-ni-klé-in’ik), a. Noting 


an acid radical which is apparently contained 
in the paranucleins: analogous to the presence 
of a nucleinie acid complex in the nueleopro- 
teids. Such acids have been obtained from 
casein and from the yolk of eggs. 


paranucleo-albumin 


parasol-fern 


paranucleo-albumin (par-a-nii’klé-d-al-bi’- phrase, v., + -able.) That can be paraphrased : pararabin (pa-rar’a-bin), ». [para-+ ees 


min), ”. 


vitellins. 


parao! (pi-rii’6), ». ([Sp., ς Malay prahu : 


see proa.| A native boat of about 40 tons or paraphrenia (par-a-fré’ni-i), n. 


less. [Philippine Is.] 

parao? (pi-ri’6), ». [Tahitian name. See 
*pago.] In Tahiti, Pariti tiliaceum, a tree be- 
longing to the mallow family, which supplies 
the natives with timber for their boats, out- 
riggers for their canoes, sidings for their dwell- 
ings, and a very strong and valuable rope, 
twisted from the inner bark of its branches. 
The latter are divested of their leaves, cut into suitable 
lengths, and soaked in water for a week or.ten days. The 
outer bark is then easily --- off, leaving the layer of 
fibrous bast beneath it, which is dried and twisted into 


cordage. Also called parau. See Ἄγαρο, kbalibago, cork- paraphrosyne (par-a-froz’i-né), 4. 


wood, and mahoe, 1. 

Parapaguride (par’a-pa-gi’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Parapagurus + -idze.j] A family of deep-sea 
crustaceans having the characteristics of the 
Paguridz, except that the branchial plumes 
are filamentous, It includes about six genera, 
among them being Parapagurus, Paguropsis, 
and Pylocheles. 

Parapa s (par”a-pa-gu’rus),» [NL.] 
Thetypical genus of the family Parapaguride. 
P. pilosimanus occurs at various depths in the 
Atlantie. 8S. I. Smith, 1879. 

parapathia (par-a-path‘i-a), m. [Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + πάθος, disease.] Moral insanity. 

parapathy (par-ap’a-thi), n. Same as *para- 

athia. 


parapectic(par-a-pek’tik),a. [ para-+ pectic.] 
Noting an amorphous acid, Co4H34003, made 


by boiling pectie acid or its salts for a long paraplasis (pa-rap’!a-sis), 1. 


time with water. 
parapectin (par-a-pek’tin), ». [para- + pec- 
tin.} An amorphous compound, Cg9H4g030, 
formed by boiling ο a long time wit 
water. It actsin all respects like pectin, ex- 
cept that it is precipitated by lead acetate. 
parapedesis (par’ a pe-d6"sis), η. 
παρά, beside, + πέδησις a Ῥοπάϊηρ.] 
giving off of a secretion into the wrong chan- 


patnphystea (par-a-fiz’i-kal), a. 


para 
parapicoline (par-a-pik’6-lin), η. 


-parapineal (par’a-pin’6-al), a. 


parap 


A compound of paranuclein with as, the paraphrasable psalms. 
proteid. The most. common are the caseins and paraphrasia (par-a-fra’ zi), n. 


[NL., < Gr. 
In pathol., 


(NL.,; ς αν. 


παρά, beside, + φράσις, phrase. ] 
incoherence in speech. 


An amorphous powder, Cj 9H»550,, (?), foun 

in sugar-beets and carrots, and apparently 
also in agar-agar. It forms a gelatinous mass - 
with water. 


pararachidial (par’a-ra-kid’i-al), a. [para- 


παρά, beside, + φρήν, mind.] In pathol., dis- rachis (-id-) + i- +-al1.] Relating or pertain- 


order of the mind. 
paraphrenitis (par’a-fré-ni’tis),n. [NL., « 
Gr. παρά, beside, + φρήν, diaphragm, + -itis.] 
1. Inflammation of the diaphragm and ¢on- 
tiguous structures.—2, [Gr. φρήν, mind.] De- 
lirium. 
paraphronesis (par’a-fr6-né’sis), η. | NL., < 
Gr. παραφρόνησις, wandering of mind, < παρα- 


φρονεῖν, be beside oneself.] Same as *para- parareducin (par’a-ré-dii’sin), η. 


cope. 


[ΝΙ.., < 
Gr. παραφροσύνη, wandering of mind.] Same 
as *paracope. 
ng he am acid. Same as *terephthalic 
acid, 
[Gr. παρά, 
beside, + EK. physical.) Aside from or sub- 
sidiary to what is physical. [Rare. ] 
ysis, 7. 9. An outgrowth of the roof 
of the fore-brain, developed in front of the 
epiphysis, in the hinder region of the prosen- 
cephalon. 
[ para- + 
picoline.| A polymeric form of a-picoline, 
(C5H,N.CHg)x, made by allowing it to stand 
a long time in contact with sodium. 
[Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + E. pineal.] Beside ornear the pineal. 
—Parapinealeye, See keyel. 
[NL. formally 


ς Gr. παράπλασις, transformation, < παραπλάσ- 
σειν, transform, « παρά, beside, + πλάσσειν, 
A, Catagenesis. [Rare.] 

asm, ”. 2. The non-vital contents of 
living protoplasm, such as yolk-granules, oil- 
drops, etc. [Rare.] See *metaplasm2, 2 


[ΝΗ., < Gr. paraplasmic (par-a-plaz’mik), a. [paraplasm 
The +-ic.] Of or pertaining to paraplasm. C. 8. 


Minot, in Science, March 29, 1901, p. 491. 


nel, as when the liver cells (hypothetically) Paraplectic weevil. See *weevil. 
secrete bile into the blood-vessels, instead of paraplegia, .—Pott’s paraplegia, a form of pres- 


into the bile-duets. 

paraperiodate (par-a-pé’ri-d-dat), π. [para- 
+ periodate.| A salt of periodic acid having 
the composition ΜΡΙΟρ, a monad metal being 
represented by M. 

paraperitoneal (par’ a-per”i-td-né ’ al), a. 
{ para- + peritone(um) +-al\.] Situated near 
the peritoneum. 

Parapetalifera (par-a-pet-a-lif’e-ri), π. [NI. 
(Wendland, 1808), < Gr. παρά, beside, + 


πέταλον, petal, + L. ferre (fer-) (Gr. φέρειν), paraplexus (par-a-plek’sus), n. 


bear. The allusion is to the presence of 
staminodia.] A genus of heath-like heavy- 


scented shrubs of the family Rutacex. See parapodal (par-a-po’dal), a. 


Barosma and buchu. 
parapetalum (par-a-pet’a-lum), n. 
a (-lii). 
e 


parapleuritis (par’a-plé-z1’tis), n. 


paraplexia (par-a-plek’si-i), η. 


; pl. para- Parapodial groove. See 
[Gr. παρά, beside, + xéradorv, parapodiate (par-a-p0’di-at), a. 


sure paralysis occurring in Pott’s disease.—- Reflex para- 
plegia, paralysis of the lower extremities, caused by 
some peripheral irritation acting upon the nerve-centers, 
the latter, as well as the affected muscles, being them- 
selves healthy, in the beginning of the trouble, at least. 


NL., ¢ Gr. 
παρά, beside, + πλευρά, side, +-itis.] 1. Pleu- 
risy of slight extent.—2. Same as pleurodynia. 
ΤΝΙ.., ζ Gr. 
παραπληξ-α, < παρά, beside, + πλᾶξις, stroke. ] 
Same as paraplegia. 
[NL., < para- 


+ plexus.] Same as choroid plexus. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, IT. 139. 

Same as para- 
odial. 

See *groove. 

[NL. para- 


af, petal.] Any appendage toacorolla,con- podi(um) + -ate?.] Bearing parapodia ; re- 


sisting of several pieces. Moench. 


paraphase (par’a-faz), n. [Gr. παρά, alongside, parapodium, -n. ‘opod 
One of similar correlated expansion of the foot; an epipodium. 


+ dow, phase. 


lating to or characteristic of the Parapodiata. 
3. In gastropods, a fin-like 


phases of development in the growth stagesof parapophysis, ”. 2. In fishes, a transverse 


allied species of a single genus or race. 
bgraphasie (par-a-fa’zik), a. [paraphas(ia) 
+t. 
phasia. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 410. 
paraphenetidin (par’a-fé-net’i-din), η. [ para- 
+ phenetidin.] A para-amidophenol deriva- 
tive, for example para-acetophenetidin, which 


is popularly known as phenacetin, CgH,- 
(O.C5H5).(NH.CgH30). 
paraphenylene (par-a-fé’ni-lén), π. [para- 


+ phenylene.] 
from benzene by the removal of two hydrogen 
atoms that are located in the para position. 
It has a valence of two and the composition 
(CgeH, =).—Paraphenylene blue, See *dlue. 
paraphonic (par-a-fon’ik), a. [paraphon(y) 
+ -ic.] In anc. Gr. music, of or pertaining to 
the intervals of the fourth and fifth: opposed 
to *antiphonic, 2. 
paraphony (pa-raf’6-ni), n. 
phonia. 
paraphosphate (par-a-fos’fat), m.  [para- + 
phosphate.| Same as pyrophosphate. 
paraphosphoric (par’a-fos-for’ik), a. Same 
as pyrophosphoric. . 
paraphrasable (par’a-fra’za-bl), a. 


Same as para- 


[ para- 


Relating to or affected by para- parapraxia (par-a-prak’si-i), . 


paraproctitis (par’a-prok-ti’tis), ῃ. 


An organic radical derived paraprotaspis (par’a-pro-tas’pis), ή. 


Parapsettus (par-ap-set’us), η. 


parap 


process of the abdominal vertevre. These 
processes usually bear ribs. 

[Gr. παρά, 
beside,  πρᾶξις, doing.) In pathol., irrational 


eonduet. 

[NL., < 
Gr. παρά, beside, + πρωκτός, anus, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the loose connective tissue 
around the rectum, usually resulting in the 
formation of an abscess. 

[NL., < 


para- + protaspis.] The latest substage of 
the protaspis stage in the ontogeny of the 
trilobite. See *protaspis. 

[NI.., ς Gr. 


παρά, beside, near, + NL. Psettus (< Gr. ψῆττα, 
flounder).] A genus of fishes of the family 
Ephippiidz, found about Panama. 


aa apne ort (par-a-pik-n6-mor’fus), 
a. 


r. rapa, beside, + πυκνός, thick, + µορφή, 
form, + -ous.] Staining moderately well, but 
not intensely: noting certain cells in histo- 
logical preparations. 
ramidal (par-a-pi-ram’i-dal), a. [Gr. 
παρά, beside, + E. pyramidal.] ‘To. one side 


of, or near, a pyramid.— Parapyramidal sulcus. 
See sulcus. 


parasitaster (par’a-si-tas’tér), n. 


ing to the pararachides: as, the pararachidial 
zo00ids of a sea-pen. 

pararachis (par-a-ra’kis),».; pl. pararachides 
(-ki-déz). [Gr. παρά, near, beside, + ῥάχις, 
thespine.] In some anthozoans, as the sea- 
pens, the lateral surface of the rachis of biiater- 
ally symmetricalforms, Compare *metarachis 
and *prorachis. 

[ para- + 
reducin (?).] A ptomaine which has been 
found in the urine. 

pararhotacism (par-a-rd’ta-sizm), n. [para- 

rhotacism.] . Defective pronunciation of 
the letter r or the substitution for it of some 
other sound. 

parasacral (par-a-sa’kral), a. [Gr. παρά, near, 
+ NL. sacrum + -al1,] Situated near the sa- 
erum, 

parasagittal (par-a-saj’i-tal), a.° [Gr. παρά, 
near, + E. sagitial.J Parallel with and to one 
side of the median plane: as, a parasagittal 
section of an embryo. 

parasalicyl (par-a-sal’i-sil), π. [para- + sal- 
icyl(ic).] A erystalline condensation-product 
of salicylic aldehyde, C,H) 903, made by the 
dry distiilation of cuprous salicylate, or by 
the action of certain acid chlorids, ete., on 
salicylic aldehyde. It melts at 128-130° C. 

Parascorpis (par-a-skér’pis), n... [NL., < para- 

L. Scorpis.] A genus of serranoid fishes 
living off the South African coast. 
paraseptal (par-a-sep’tal), a. (Gr. παρά, be- 
side, ie E. septal.] Near by or parallel with 
the nasal septum: as, the paraseptal cartilages 
of monotremes and lizards. 

parasha (pa-ra’shii), πα.» pl. parashioth (-shi-ot). 

Heb., < parash, separate.] A section; spe- 
cially applied to the subdivisions or weekly 
portions of the Pentateuch which are read in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath. See *sedra. 


parasigmatism (par-a-sig’ma-tizm), η. {para- 


+ sigmatism.] Defective pronunciation of the 
eK, s, or the substitution for it of some other 
sound. 


[L. parasi- 
taster, < parasitus, parasite, + dim. -aster.] 
An insignificant parasite. 


Parasitaster, Or The Fawne, As It Hath Bene Divers 
times presented at the blacke Friars by the Children of 
the Queenes Maiesties Revels. Written by Iohn Marston. 
(Title of play, 1606.) Marston. 


parasite, ”.— Accidental parasite, an organism 
which is usually free-living, and only occasionally para- 
sitic on or in another organism.— Beaver parasite. 
See xbeaver 1.— Estivo-autumnal parasite, a variety 
of the malarial organism characterized by the formation 
of crescentic bodies during the sexual type of its repro- 
duction, the cause of the common type of malarial fever 
which prevails during the Jate summer and fall months, 
especially in subtropical and tropical regions.— Obliga- 
tory parasite, a parasite that is compelled to live in or 
upon a living body. As most parasitic bacteria, as well 
as some parasites belonging to other groups of organisms, 
for example protozoans, have been grown artificially out- 
side the bodies of their natural hosts, the distinction be- 
tween obligatory and facultative parasites and saprophytes 
is difficult, if not impossible to maintain. Also called 
obligate and obligative parasite.—Tertian. malarial 
parasite, a variety of the malarial parasite which is 
recognized as the cause of the common form of tertian 
malarial fever. Double infection with the same organism 
will produce the quotidian form of ague, See *xmalaria. 
—Tropical malarial parasite. Same as estivo-au- 
tumnal *xparasite—Wound parasite, an organism 
which can only act as a parasite when gaining entrance 
to.the host through a wound, as in the case of many 
fungi that produce decay in trees. 


parasitic, a. 4. In ornith., applied to birds 
which place their eggs in the nests of other 
birds. 

A group of parasitic birds which place their eggs in 
the nests of other species and leave their yoang to be 
brought up by the foster-parents. 

Guide to the Gall, of Birds, Brit. Mus., p. 199. 


5. Having the characters of the Parasitica. 
—Parasitic cone. See *cone.— Parasitic theory of 
disease. Same as germ theory. 

parasitism, ”.—Social parasitism, parasitism. be- 
tween societies of organisms considered as units or indi- 
viduals of a higher order, as, for example, the parasitism 
of the criminal class on human society in general, or. of 
one colony of ants on a colony of a different species. 

Parasol acacia, skirt. See *acacia, *skirt!. 


parasol-fern (par’a-sol-férn”), ». Same 88 
coral-*fern. 





parasoma 
parasoma (par-a-sd’mi), .; pl. parasomata 
(-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. παρά, beside, + σῶμα, 


body.] In cytol., a paranucleus. 

parasorbic (par-a-sor’bik), a. [para- + sor- 
bic.] Isomerie with sorbie acid.— Parasorbic 
acid, an unsaturated lactone acid, CgHgOe, found in un- 
ripe mountain-ash berries, Sorbus aucuparia. It boils 
at 221° C. and is a strong emetic. 


paraspermatozoid (par’a-spér’ma-to-z0’id), 
n. [para- + spermatozoid.] A (hypothetical) 
somatic cell of a female organism, that is, one 
that produces ova as germ-cells. Nature, 
Sept. 4, 1902, p. 437. 

parastata (pa-ras’ta-tii), π. [Gr. παραστάτης, 
in pl. παραστάται, the testicles.] Same as pros- 


tate.—Parastata, adenoides or glandula, Same as 
epididymis or as Fallopian tube. 


parastatic (par-a-stat’ik), a. [Gr. παραστατι- 
κός, presentative, commemorative, manifest- 
ing, arousing, ¢ παριστάναι, place before the 
mind, set up, present.] Relating to the mim- 
icry of one species by another in the same 
general locality or faunal region, as in many 
insects of different orders. 

parasternum (par-a-stér’num), ».; pl. para- 
sterna (-nii). [Gr. tapa, beside, + L. sternum. ] 
The abdominal ribs considered collectively ; 
the arrangement of slender bones, running 
along the ventral side of many reptiles from 
the sternum to the pelvis: found in crocodiles 
and Hatteria, and in many extinct forms. 

parastremma (par-a-strem’ii), π. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + στρέµµα, a wrench, strain.] A con- 
vulsive contraction of the muscles of the face. 

parastyle (par’a-stil), n. (Gr. παρά, near, + 
στῦλος, style.] 1. The antero-external rib 
present on the upper molar teeth of many un- 
gulate mammals.—2. The enamel-covered 
fold, buttress, or pillar at the anterior ex- 
ternal angle of an upper molar tooth: typi- 
cally present in the tooth of a horse. See cut 
under *tooth, 1.—3. In bot., a rudimentary or 

abortive style: used chiefly in connection 
with trimorphie plants.: Compare *mesostyle 
and *metastyle. 

parasynetic (par’a-si-net’ik), a. [parasynesis 
(-et-) + -ic.], Arising from, or of the nature 
of, parasynesis. 

Such prrasynetic forms as sparrer-grass for asparagus, 
due to misunderstanding or misconception of a word, are 
common enough in Negro; but the African, from the 
absence of books and teaching, had no principle of ana- 
lepsy in his intellectual furnishing by which a word, 
once become obscure from a real or supposed loss of 

arts or meaning, can be repaired, amended, or restored 
to its original form. 

Proc. Amer. Philol, Ass’n, July, 1885, p. xxxii. 
parasyphilis (par-a-sif’i-lis),». [NL., < para- 
+ syphilis.| A morbid condition supposed to 
result from syphilis, but not marked by the 
ordinary symptoms of this disease. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, II. 428. 
parasyphilitic, a. 2. Of the nature of para- 
syphilis. 

That they are parasyphilitic or quaternary manifesta- 
tions and are seldom amenable to treatment as usually 
exhibited. Med. Record, Dec. 21, 1907, p. 1037. 

parasyphilosis (par-a-sif-i-lo’sis), n. [para- 
syphil(is) + -osis. parasyphilitie disease, 
such as general paralysis is said to be. 
parasystole (par-a-sis’t6-l6é), n. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + συστολή, systole.] The period of 
time intervening between the systole and di- 
astole of the heart. 

paratacamite (par-a-tak’a-mit),. [para- + 
atacamite.] . An oxychlorid of copper having 
the same percentage composition as atacamite, 
but losing its water at a higher temperature. 
It occurs in pseudorhombohedral crystals, 
and is found at Sierra Gorda, Chile. 


paratactic, a. 2. Arranged without any logi- 
cal connection, as in disconnected literary or 
artistic composition. A frieze made up of 
independent and separate subjects may be 
said to be paratactiec. 
The pursuit of Troilos again, as analysed by Schneider, 


suggests by its ‘ paratactic’ composition a Peloponnesian 
origin. H. 5. Jones, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, ΧΤΥ. 50. 


parataloid (pa-rat’a-loid), m. [Origin uncer- 


tain.| Same as Koch’s *lymph or tuberculin, 
1. Also paratoloid. 


paratangential (par-a-tan-jen’shal), a. Near 


to being tangent. 


Outer surface provided with small conical papille, 
from which bundles of pentact pleuralia project radially, 


the paratangential rays of the spicules forming a veil 


about 1°5 centim. from the surface. 
Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1901, p. 458. 


paratartaric, a. 2. Same as *racemic, 2. 


Parathelium (par-a-thé‘li-um), n. 


paratherian (par-a-thé’ri-an), a. 


parathermic (par-a-thér’mik), a. 


parathyroi 


parathyroidal (par-a-thi’roi-dal), a. 


paratartramide (par-a-tir-tram’id),». [para- 
+ tiurtramide.| Same as *racemamide, 


paraterminal (par-a-tér’ mi-nal),a. [Gr. παρά, 


beside, + E. terminal.] Noting those bodies 
which form the inner or mesal walls of the 
anterior portion of the lateral ventricles. 
They are well-developed in the reptilian and 
amphibian brains, and are connected across 
the median line by the lamina terminalis. 


Paratheliaces (par -a-thé-li-a’sé-6), n. pl. 


[NL., < Parathelium + -acex.] A family of 

pyrenocarpous, crustaceous lichens, so named 

from the genus Parathelium. . 
[NL. (Ny- 


lander), < Gr. παρά, beside, + θηλή, nipple, in 
allusion to the lateral ostiole.] A genus of 
pyrenocarpous, crustaceous lichens having 
perithecia with lateral ostioles. The spores 
are 4- to 10-celled and brown. The species 
are tropical, and occur on the bark of trees. 


Paratheria (par-a-the’ri-i), π. pl. [δα < paratrophic (par-a-trof’ik), a. 


Gr. παρά, beside, + θηρίον, beast.] A name 
proposed by Oldfield Thomas for the edentate 
mammals, on the ground that they constitute 
a group of equal value to the Protatheria, 
Metatheria, and Eutheria. [Rare.] 

[NL. Para- 


theri(a) + -an.|, Relating to or characteristic 


of the Paratheria, or edentates considered as paratrophy (pa-rat’rd-fi), 7. 


a subelass of mammals. Philos. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. (London), 1887, ser. B, p. 462. 

[Gr. παρά, 
beside, + EK. thermic.] Noting invisible rays 


supposed by Herschel to exist in the red and 


orange regions of the spectrum, to which he 
ascribed certain chemical effects now recog- 
nized as due to the visible rays of the wave- 
lengths in question. 

(var-a-thi’roid), a. and n. (Gr. 
mapa, beside, + E. thyroid.) J, a. Lying in 
the vicinity of the thyroid; specifically, not- 
ing several small masses of glandular tissue 
similar in appearance, but not in function, to 
the thyroid gland and situated in close prox- 
mity to it. 

It has been suggested that paralysis agitans is due to 
insufficiency of the parathyroid glandules. 

Jour. Med. Research, Dec., 1906, p. 399. 

II. ». One of the parathyroid glands. 


Lancet, April 4, 1903, p. 939.— Parathyroid body: 
a ductless gland which arises in the vertebrate embryo 
on each side of the thyroid gland. 

para- 
thyroid + -αμ.] Relating to a parathyroid 
gland. Lancet, April 4, 1903, p. 939. 


parathyroidectomize (par ’ a -thi-roi-dek’ t6- 


miz), v. t.3 pret. and pp. parathyroidectomized, 
ppr. parathyroidectomizing. parathyroidec- 
tomy + -ize.] To remove the parathyroid 
glands from. 
The action of this proteid on dying parathyroidecto- 
mized dogs was marvelous. 
Med. Record, Nov. 9, 1907, p. 795. 
parathyroidectomy (par-a-thi-roi-dek’t6-mi), 
n. [parathyroid + Gr. ἐκτομή, excision.] Ex- 
cision of the parathyroid glands. 
He emphasizes the tetanic symptoms that arise in 
animals after parathyroidectomy. 
Jour. Med. Research, Dec., 1906, p..412. 
paratoluidine (par’a-t0-la’i-din), m. [para- 
+ toluidine.) Para-aminotoluene, CgH4(NHo)- 
CHs, a crystalline compound made by reduc- 
ing paranitrotoluene. It melts at 45°C. See 
* toluidine. 
paratolyl (par-a-tol’il), n. See *éolyl. 
paratonic, 4. Due to the influence of an 
external stimulus, such as light, gravity, or 
humidity: thus used by Strassburger in the 
phrase paratonic movements, opposed by him 
to autonomic movements. 
paratransversan (par ’ a-trans-vér’ san), a. 
[Gr. παρά, beside, + .E. transversan.] Lying 
parallel to the transversan plane of a diatom 
frustule. O. Miiller. 
paratreme (par’a-trém), ». [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ tpyua, hole.] An irregular selerite in the 
prothorax of dipterous insects bound above 
and internally by the prescutum and the pro- 
phragma, below by the extremity of the pro- 
dorsal arch, and externally by the spiracle. 
paratripsis (par-a-trip’sis), κ. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, against, + τρῖψις, rubbing.] 1. Rub- 
bing; friction; chafing. —2,. The prevention 
of waste of the tissues of the body. 
paratriptic (par-a-trip’tik), a. and. [para- 
tripsis (-tript-) + -ic.] I. a. 1, Relating to 
or producing chafing.—2. Retarding waste 
of the tissues of the body. 


paravaginal 


ΤΙ. η. Any substance which tends to pre- 
vent or retard waste of the tissues of the body. 
Tea, coffee, and tobacco come under the heading to 
which scientific men have given the name of Paratriptics. 
The demand for them is based upon their power to pre- 
vent waste in the body, so that by their help and stimulus 
men can do more work and endure more privation witha 
smaller amount of actual food. Tea, coffee, and tobacco 
are not food, although temporarily and continuously they 
supplement it. The physiologist Moleschott calls them 
the “savings-banks” of the tissues. 
T. Child, Delicate Feasting, xii. 
paratrium (pa-ra’tri-um), n.; pl. paratria (-Ἁ). 
[Gr. παρά, beside, + L. atrium.) In certain 
annelids, a diverticulum of the atrium. 
paratroch (par’a-trok), ». (Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ EK. troch(ophore).] A band of locomotor 
cilia surrounding certain annelid trochophores 
behind and in addition to the ‘prototroch. 
— Perianal paratroch. _Same as *perianal circlet. 
paratrophia (par-a-tro’fi-i), m. Same as *para- 
trophy. 
[Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + τροφή, nourishment, + -ic.] 1. Of or 
ahaa ts to, or exhibiting, paratrophy.— 2. 
xisting only as a parasite within the living 
tissues of other organisms: a term used by A. 
Fischer to designate a group of bacteria which 
he believed to possess such requirements. 
Compare *prototrophic and *metatrophie. 
{[Gr. παρά, be- 
side, + τροφή, nourishment, + -y3.) Abnormal 
or misdirected nutrition. 


Me Cet (par”a-ti-bér’k@-10’sis), n. 


L., < para- + tuberculosis.] An affection 
due seemin ely to the toxins of tuberculosis but 
in which the living bacillus cannot be found. 


paratuberculous (par’a-ti-bér’ kii-lus), a. 


[ paratubercul(osis) + -ous.] Relating to or 
affected with paratuberculosis. 

paratungstate (par-a-tung’stat), ». [para- 
+ tungstate.| <A salt of paratungstic acid. 
Sodium paratungstate, known in commerce as 
tungstate of soda, is used in mordanting cloth 
by dyers and calico-printers, and in rendering 
-eotton and linen goods uninflammable. 

paratungstic (par-a-tung’stik), a. [para- + 
tungstic.| .In chem., noting a hypothetical 
acid having the composition Ἠιρ η 4904), 
which is not itself known, but of whic the 
corresponding sodium salt (when erystallized, 
NajgW 9041.(HeO)og) is the tungstate of soda 
of commerce. 

paratype (par’a-tip), π. [Gr. παρά, beside, + 
τύπος, type.] In zool., a specimen of the orig- 
inal series from which a single specimen, or 
holotype, has been selected as the type of a 
species. In forming part of the original series of speci- 
mens it. may differ from a topotype, which is a specimen 
from the same locality, or same locality and horizon, and 
may be collected at any time subsequent to the descrip- 
tion of the species. 

paratyphoid (par-a-ti’foid), a. andn. ([Gr. 
παρά, near, + KE. typhoid.| I, a. Noting a fe- 
ver resembling typhoid fever in its general 
features, but usually following a mild course, 
and distinguished from typhoid fever by ab- 
sence of the Widal reaction. 

Bacteriologic study of the blood in thirty cases of clin- 


ical typhoid fever, two of which proved to be paratyphoid 
and one doubtful. Med. Record, May 9, 1903, p. 789. 


Paratyphoid bacillus, a micro-organism believed to 
be the cause of paratyphoid fever.—Paratyphoid fever, 
a disease resembling, inits course and general symptoms, 
typhoid fever, but caused by the presence of the para- 
typhoid bacillus which is distinct from the micro-organ- 

ism of typhoid. 

II, α. Paratyphoid fever. 

It is desirable in the investigation of suspected colonies 
by means of agglutination to employ the so-called ‘end- 
dilution’ (Wassermann). If there is suspicion of para- 
typhoid (or dysentery) the agglutination of the colonies 
in question must be investigated with the specific serum . 
of this disease. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., June, 1904, p. 369. 


paratypic (par-a-tip’ik), α. [Gr, παρά, beside, 
+ τύπος, type, + -ic.] Not conforming strictly 
to the type. . 

paratypical (par-a-tip’i-kal), a. Same as 
zparatypic. Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 508. 

para-uterine (par-a-u’te-rin), a. [para- + 
uterine.| Situated in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the uterus, 


A large number of the parauterine cysts, as well as 
apillomatous cysts of the hilum, parovarian cysts of the 
tecad ligaments, have their origin in these unobliterated 

ducts and the remains of the Wolffian bodies. 
Med. Record, Oct. 19, 1907, p. 647. 


aravaginal (par-a-vaj‘i-nal), a.  [para-+ 
rpagindt] Situated in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the vagina. 


paravaginitis 
paravaginitis (par-a-vag-i-ni’tis),  n. 


παρά, beside, + E. vaginitis.] Sameas para- like a pard. 


colpitis. 
paravent (par-a-von’), α. [F. paravent, < It. 
paravento, < parare, prevent, ward off, + 
vento, wind.} A wind-screen; a shelter from 
wind. 
The belfry proves a fortress of a sort, ... 
Turns sunscreen, paravent aud ombrifuge 
To whoso seeks a shelter in its pale. 
Browning, Ring and Book, x. 466. 
paravertebral (par-a-vér’té-bral), α. and n. 
[Gr. παρά, beside, + L. vertebra, vertebra, + 
-ali,] Τ a. Relating to the parapophysis or 
transverse process given off from the centrum 
of avertebra. The term was used by Geoffroy 


St. Hilaire and R. Grant.— paravertebral ele- 
ments, the parapophyses or processes developed from the 
body of the vertebra ; more rarely, the chevron bones. 


If. π. Same as *parapophysis, 2. Starks, 
Synonymy of the Fish Skeleton, p. 525. 
paravesical (par-a-ves’i-kal), a. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + E. vesical.] Situated in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the bladder, 
paraxanthin (par-a-zan’thin),.». [para- + 
xanthin.] A poisonous crystalline base, 1, 7- 
dimethylxanthin, C7HgOoNy, which oceurs in 
human urine. It can be made from theo- 
bromine and changed into caffein. It melts 
at 284° C. | 
paraxially (pa-rak’si-al-i), adv. [Gr. παρά, 
beside, + L. azis, axis, + -all +-ly.] In zodl., 
in such a way as to lie on each side of the 
long axis (of the body). Proc. Roy. Soe. 
(London), Feb., 1905, p. 318. 
paraxon (pa-rak’son), π. [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ E. αποπ.] A collateral branch of the axon. 
paraxonic (par-ak-son‘ik), a. [Gr. παρά, near, 
+ ἄξων, axis, + -ic.] Having the third and 
fourth digits of the foot equally, or almost 
equally, developed, so that the center or axis 
of the foot passes between them, as in the 
artiodactyl ungulates: contrasted with *mes- 
αν 8 ln) 4. 
ar ene (pa-rak’si-lén), ». [para- 
Plein) An oily hydrocarbon of the ο κραδηη 
series, CgH,y(CHg)o; paradimethylbenzene. 
It isfound in tar-oil and Galician petroleum, 
and is also made synthetically. It boils at 
138° C. It can be solidified in a freezing 
mixture, and then melts at 155 6Ο. 
parcel-carrier (piir’sel-kar’i-ér), π. 1. One 
who carries parcels.— 2. A device for carry- 
ing parcels, as on a bicyele. 
parcel-gilder (piir’sel-gil’dér), n. One whose 
trade is *parcel-gilding (which see). 
parcel-gilding (pir’sel- gil’ ding), π. The 
gilding of silver or other ware in part, as the 
interior of a cup, or an external design ; now, 
specifically, the production of decorative 
effects by gilding, with the aid of an electric 
current, a metallic object, as of silver, parts 
of the surface having in advance been coated 
with a non-conducting varnish, which is re- 
moved when the work is finished, so that the 
design is presented in gold deposited only 
on the unvarnished parts of the surface. 
parcel-gilt (pir’sel- gilt), a. and » I, a. 
Gilded in part. See *parcel-gilding. 
Astanding cup parcell guilt, of thirty-two ounces, 
«σι ine pa aah este epee κ we of July. Good 
00 ° 
i Fy Μ. δη, Dutch Courtezan, iii. 1. 
II, π. Silver or other ware partly gilded. 


parcelment (piir’sel-ment), η. 
-ment.| The act of dividing into parcels. 
parcels-delivery (piir’ selz-d6-liv” ér-i), n. 
The business of delivering parcels; express: 
as, to receive a package by parcels-delivery. 
[Great Britain. ] 
parcelwise (piir’sel-wiz), adv. 
piece by piece. 
Looking at life parcel-wise. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxi. 
parching-bowl (pir’ching-bdl), ». A bowl 
used for parching grain, especially maize: 
used by a number of Indian tribes. Haddon, 
Evolution in Art, p. 105. 


parchment, v. ¢. 2. To cause to become 


Piecemeal ; 


hard, tough, and wrinkled, as the skin in 


certain diseases. Syd. Soc. Lex. 


archment-coffee (piirch’ ment-kof”é), mn. parenchymale (pa-reng-ki-ma’lé), n.; pl. 
ν σα ; I arenchymalia Re. [NL. See parenchyma.] 


Same as parchment, 2. 


parchment-size (piirch’ment-siz), n. A size μον 
or glue used in manufactures, made from the parenchymalium (pa-reng-ki-ma‘li-um), n.; 
eed yh and cuttings of parchment. Also pl. parenchymalia (-i). 


parchment-glue. See size2. 


Even the meadow flood is parded, of various patches of Membranes. 


color. Ever and anon the wind seems to drop 
over the hills in strong puffs, 
Thoreau, Early Spring in Massachusetts, p. 44. 
pardessus (piir-de-sii’), ». [F., < par-dessus, 
in subst, use, am overcoat, < par, on, upon, 
dessus, over, above.] 1. A woman’s cloak, 
formerly worn in full dress, for receptions, 
ete. The word is confined to fashion papers. 


—2. The old French name of the violin or 


treble viol. See dessus. 
pardner (pird’nér), n. A dialectal 
ation of partner. [U.8.] 


“Thet’s it,” said Tennessee’s Partner, in a tone of relief. 
“Tcome yar as Tennessee's pardner, knowing him nigh 
on four year, off and on,” 

Bret Harte, Tennessee’s Partner, p. 140. 





Pare, 


ornamentation about a door. Nature, May 
14, 1903, p. 36. 


Pareiasauria (pa-ré-a-sa’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. παρειά, cheek, + σαῦρος, lizard.] An order 
of extinct reptiles comprising heavily built ani- 
mals of Permian and Triassic age. The type- 
genus Pareiasaurus is represented by animals about 8 or 
10 feet long, standing 4 feet high. Four or five species of 
this genus are known from the Karoo formation of South 
Africa. In northern Russia a species of even larger 
dimensions than the South African forms has been found, 
and in central Europe a small allied species with horns. 
Another small, horned species is found in Scotland, and in 
North America there are numerous genera possibly be- 
longing to this order but not very nearly related to Parei- 
asaurus. Also Pariasauria, 





Pareiasaurus baini, Seeley. 
Karoo Formation (Permian or Trias); Tambor Fontein, Cape 
Colony. Skeleton; J, natural size, (After Seeley.) 


(From Zittel’s ** Palaeontology."’) 


pareiasaurian (pa-ré-a-s4’ri-an), a. and, I, 
a. Kelating to or having the characters of 
the Pareiasauria. 

ΤΙ. ». One of the Pareiasauria. 

Pareiasaurus (pa-ré a-si’rus),. [NL., < Gr. 
παρειά, cheek, + σαῦρος, lizard.] A genus of 


extinct reptiles. See *Pareiasauria. Also 
Pariasaurus. 

parelectronomic μη ος trp aioe ‘ik), α. 
[ parelectronom(y) -ic.| Of or pertaining 


to, or exhibiting, parelectronomy. . 
parelectronomy (par-6-lek-tron’6-mi), n. 
[Gr. παρά, against, + E. electro- + Gr. νόμος, 


[parcel + law, + -y3.] A condition in which there is a 
weakening of an electric current passed 


through a muscle. 
parellic (pa-rel’ik), a. [par(a-) + (Rocc)ella + 
-ic.] Noting 
Roccellaintricata and other 


C., with decomposition. 
paremango (pi-ra-ming’g6), n. 


Zealand. 
par éminence (pir ἄ-πιδ-ποἦς΄), adv. phr. [F.] 


By eminence; by reason of eminence; pre- 


eminently. 


n sponge-spicules, a parenchymalium, 


[NL.. See 


own from parenchymella (pa-reng-ki-mel’ii), 7. 


an acid, Co,H7e09, found in 

οι, Thesame 
acid was obtained from certain \species of 
Stereocaulon, and ealled psoromic acid. It 
erystallizes in needles which melt at 262-265° 


(Maori, < 


pare (see *pare3) + mango, shark.] Α scroll Paria (pa’ri-a), η. 
pattern in wood-carving of the natives of New 


paren- 


pariah 


[Gr. parded (pir’ded),a. [pard1 + -ed2.] Spotted porting the general parenchyma and the 


chambers between the dermal and gastral 
Also parenchymale. 
[NL. 


m. of parenchyma.] An embryonic stage 
between the blastula’ and gastrula stages, 
especially in the Celenterata. It may be de- 
fined as a blastula of which the blastocele is 
filled with entoderm cells. Metchnikoff, 1887. 
parentalism (pa-ren’tal-izm),n. [parental + 
-ism.] Same as paternalism. 
parenthesist (pa-ren’the-sist), n. [parenthe- 
8(is) + -ist.] One who parenthesizes. [Rare.] 


pronunci- narenticide? (pa-ren’ti-sid), m. (L. p 


LL. parens 
(parent-) + -cidium, « cedere, kill.] The kill- 
ing of one’s parent. Phillips. 
parent-rock (par’ent-rok), ”.- In geol., the 
rock in which a mineral or ore is or was orig- 
inally contained and from which it may be 
freed in processes of weathering or erosion. 
Pareora series. See *series. 
parepicele (pa-rep’i-sél), nm. [Also parepicele ; 
ara- + epicele (?).] A recess in one side of 
the fourth ventricle of the brain. Also written 
parepicele. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 158. 
parepicele, η. See *parepicele. 
parepigastric (pa-rep-i-gas’trik), a. [Gr. 
παρά, beside, + E. epigastric.] Near the epi- 
gastrium. 
parergal (pa-rér’gal), a. [parergon + -all.} 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a parergon; 
incidental. 
parergetic, parergetical (par-ér-jet’ik, -i-kal), 
a. Same as *parergal. 
parergic (pa-rér’jik), a. [parerg(on) + -ic.] 
Same as *parergal. 
parethmoid (pa-reth’moid), .. [para- + eth- 
moid.| In ichth., the prefrontal; a bone in 
front of the frontal and beside the ethmoid in 
fishes. Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skele- 
ton, p. 509. 
par neo (pir eg-zon’pl), adv. phr. [F.] 
By way of example; for instance. 
Parexoccetus (pa-rek-s6-sé’tus), nm. [NL., < 

r. παρά, near, + Niu. Exocetus.] A genus 
of flying-fishes of tropical coasts, widely dis- 
tributed. 

parfait (pir-fa’), a: [F.] Perfect: used in 
names of preparations of frozen cream: as 
café parfait, vanilla parfait, which are frozen 
without being stirred. 

parfocal (piir-fo’kal), α.. [L. par, equal, + 
NL. focus + -all.] . With the lower focal 
points all in the same plane: said of inter- 
changeable eyepieces, for microscopes. or 
telescopes, so mounted that whichever one is 
used the focus remains the same. See *eye- 
prece. 

parge (pirj), ο. ¢ Same as parget, v. t., 1. 

DATES (pir’go), n. [Sp. pargo, also pagro 
= Pg. pargo = It. pagro, parago, ς L. pagur, 
pager, pagrus, name of a fish: see Pagrus. | 
A common name given by Spanish-speaking 
Americans to the snappers and related fishes. 

parhedral (pir-hed’ral), a.  [Gr. πάρεδρος, 
sitting beside, associate.] Associate; ad- 
junct; subsidiary. [Rare.] 

Besides the principal gods, inferior or parhedral ο 

Guide to Exhib. Gall. Brit. Mus., 1884, p. 94. Ν. #.D. 

parhelium, . 2. A name given by Runge and 
Paschen to a supposed distinet gas which, on 
the ground of certain ene observa- 
tions, they believed to be present. in helium. 
It has since been shown that the helium ex- 
amined is but a single substance, the spec- 
troscopic differences being due to change of 
pressure. 

Clevite gas was accordingly regarded as a mixture of 
two solar elements, distinguished as ‘‘helium” and 
‘“‘ parhelium,” the rays of the former, like Dg, being all 
double, those of the latter single. Each set of three 
series was, in fact, ‘analogous to the complete spectrum 
of a distinct element.” Yet parhelium has failed to make 
good its footing in either cosmical or terrestrial chem- 
istry. A. 3. Clerke, Problems in Astrophysics, p. 58, 

[NL., < geographic name 
(Leconte, 1858).] 1. A small genus of leaf- 
beetles of the family Chrysomelidz of North 
American and eastern Asiatic distribution. 
The larva of P. aterrima is the strawberr 

root-borer of the United States.— 2. [l. ¢.] - 

beetle of this genus.— 3. A genus of mollusks. 


Gray, 1867.—Spotted paria, an American chryso- 

melid beetle, Paria sex-notata, which feeds on straw- 

berry leaves. It isnow known as Typophorus canellus, 

ane tae also the popular name of spotted strawberry 
af-beetle. 


chyma.] In sponges, one of the spicules sup- Pariah kite. See *kitel. 


Parian 
Parian. I. @.—Parian cement. See xcement. 


II,. x... 2. A native of Paros. 
pariasaurian (pa-ri-a-si’ri-an), a. See *Pa- 
reiasaurian, | 
Paricelinus (par’i-se-li’nus), n.. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


παρά, near, + NL. Icelinus.] A genus of 
eottoid fishes found off the coast of California. 
parichnos (pa-rik’nos), ”.; pl. parvchnoi (-noi). 
far. παρά,. beside, + ἴχνος, track, trace.] 
ither of the two small circular prints or traces 
representing parenchymatous strands in the 
sears of Lepidodendron, standing one.on each 
side of the print or.trace of the vascular 
bundle. 
paricine (piir’i-sin, -sén), n. [Also paracine; 
ς Pard, a city of Brazil, + cin(chona).], An 
alkaloid, CigH s0Neo + +H,0O, found in the 
bark of Cinchona succirubra. It is a yellow 
powder which melts at 130° C, Its alcoholic 
solution tastes bitter and is slightly alkaline. 
paridin (par’i-din), ». . [Paris (see. def.) 
(parid-) + -ine2.] A glucoside, CygHos07 + 
2H,O, found in the leaves of Paris quadrifolia. 
It is. a crystalline compound which yields 
paren) and sugar when boiled with alcoholic 
ydrochlorie acid. 
paridol (par’i-dol), n... [parid(in) + -ol.] A 
resinous substance, CogH4g0g, formed by boil- 
ing paridin with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. 
paries, ». 3. The central thickened portion 
of a valve of, the acorn-barnacle (Balanus). 
The anterior overlapping edge of the valve is 
ihe 5 ελιά the posterior .underthrust. edge 
6 ‘ala. 


parietal, I. α.-- Parietal cell, in histol., one of the 
cells in the gastric glands of vertebrates, as distinguished 
from the peptic cells in the same organs.— Parietal 
fissure. Same as intraparietal */issure.— Parietal 
index. See *index.— Parietal shield. See *shield. 


ΤΙ. x. 2. Specifically, in fishes, a superior 
lateral bone of the cranium. In some forms 
it articulates with its fellow of the opposite 
side in front of the supraoccipital; in others 
it lies on one side of the latter bone remote 
from its fellow... Posteriorly it overlies the 
epiotic; at its outer edge it articulates with 
the pterotic.— 3. Same as parietal *shield. 

parietic (pa-ri-et’ik), a. [L. paries ( pariet-), 
wall, + -ic.} Obtained from the wall-lichen: 
noting an acid, the same as chrysophanic acid. 
parietin (pa-ri’e-tin), κ. [pariet(ic) + -in2.] 
Same as chrysophanic acid. ᾿ 
parietosphenoidal (pa-1i’e-td-sfé-noi’dal), a. 
[parietal + sphenoid + -all.] Relating to 
the parietal and sphenoid bones. 
parigenin (pa-rij’e-nin), κ. [ rasan + 
-gen + -in2,| A fideculent insoluble compound 
CogH4904, formed when parillin is hydrolyzed 
by dilute acids. See *parillin. 
parillic (pa-ril’ik), a. [(sarsa)parilla + -ie.] 
Related to sarsaparilla.— Parillic acid. Same as 
*parillin. 
parillin (pa-ril’in), n. [(sarsa)parilla + -in2.] 
A erystalline glucoside, C49H 790 ;g, found in 
sarsaparilla root, of which it is the active 
rinciple. It melts, with decomposition, at 
10° C., and yields sugar and parigenin when 
hydrolyzed with dilute acids. It slows the 
action of the heart. Also called parillic or 
parillinie acid, saliseparin, salseparisin. 
parillinic (par-i-lin’ik), a. Derived from 
sarsaparilla.—Parillinic acid, Same as *parillin. 
pari mutuel (pii-rée’ mii-tii-el’). [F., ‘mutual 
bet’: pari, w bet, ς parier, bet, pair, < L. 
pariwre, make equal, ς par, equal: see par and 
ae A mutual bet; in France, a system of 
etting in which each bettor places a sum speci- 
fied (on the horse or contestant he chooses) in 
a pool. Those who bet on the winners divide 
the stakes, less a small percentage for ex- 
penses. Usually in the plural, paris mutuels. 


The pari-mutuel, by which most of the betting is 
carried on in France, though bookmakers. pursue their 
business there as in England, except that they are rele- 
gated to the backs of the stands. . 

Encyc. Brit., XXIX. 337.. 


An owner only lays £20 or so at the pari-inutuel, when 
he would have staked £100 with the bookmakers. 
Daily Telegraph (London), Oct. 5, 1905. 
paring-bee (par’ing-bé), η. In New England, 
a social gathering for the purpose of paring 
apples, which are then dried and preserved 
for winter use. See beel, n., 3. 
paring-machine, ». 2. A parer; a machine 
for paring fruit. 
Paris foot, a unit of length, formerly used in France, 


equal to 1-065 British feet.— Paris granite, inch, line, 
measure. See xgranite, etc, 


paristhmitis (par-ist-mi’tis), n. 


parish. I, ». 5. In the game of curling, the 

ring in the center of which the tee is placed. 
He has plenty of running to win into the parish. 

An. of Roy. Caledonian Curling Club, 1893-4, p. 104. 

II. @.—Parish council. See *councit. 

parish-rigged (par’ish-rigd), a. 


Rigged 
cheaply. [Sailors’ use. ] 


Parnassian 


carriage with two seats for passengers, and a 
higher seat at the back for the driver. 
parky (piir’ki), a. [park,n., + -y3.] Cold; 
penetrating; chilly. [Stang.] 
‘Morning, William; colds’ morning?*... ‘Itisa bit 
parky,’ assented William. ; 
Pink ’un & Pelican, 1898, p. 273. N. BE. D. 


Parisian, ”. 2. In geol., in D’Orbigny’s clas- Parl. Agt. An abbreviation of Parliamentary 


sification of the Tertiary of France, the upper 
stage of the Eocene lying above the basal or 
Suessonian, and comprising the Lutetian and 
Bartonian stages of De Lapparent’s classifica- 


tion. It consists of sands, marls, clays, and limestones 
containing marine Eocene fossils below, with inter- 
calated limestones and shales in its upper portion con- 
taining fresh-water shells and plants. Above these 
latter lie the Paris gypsum beds of Oligocene age. 


parison, π. (6) In glass-manuf., the mass of 
molten glass gathered on the end of the pontil 
before it is blown. 

paristhmic (pa-rist’mik), a. [Gr. παρίσθµιον, 
tonsil, + -ic.] In anat., of or pertaining to 
the tonsils. 

paristhmiotome (pa-rist’mi-6-tém), n. [Gr. 
παρίσθµιον, tonsil, + -τομος, cutting.] An old 
instrument for cutting the tonsils. 

paristhmitic (par-ist-mit’ik), a. 


paristhmitis. 

(Gr. παρίσθ- 
µιον, tonsil, +-itis.] Tonsillitis ; inflammation 
of the tonsils. Mayne. 

paristyphnin (par-is-tif’nin), ». An amor- 
phous glucoside, C3gHg,019, which occurs in 
the leaves of Paris quadrifolia. It yields sugar 
and paridin when boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid. 


equivalence in the currency of another coun- 
try. See mint par, under par2, (b) Equiva- 
lence in or between money of different metals 
as legal tender, in the proportions of weight 


parlor-jump (piir’lor-jump), v. i. 


agent. 

parlay (pir’la), υ. 1. See Ἀραγίαιὃ. 

parley® (pir’li), ο. t. and i. [Also parlay: 
appar. a perversion of paroli.] In the United 
States, in faro and similar games, and in 
horse-racing, to stake (one’s money, together 
with that won by it on another bet): as, to 
oe one’s bet. See *paroli. [Slang.] N. 


parley® (pir’li), n. [parley3, v.] The act of 
leaving as a stake the money staked on a 
previous bet, together with that won by it. 
See *paroli. [Slang.] 

parliament, ”.—Long Parliament. ()) The Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Charles II., which assembled in 
1661 and lasted until 1679. Alsocalled Pensionary Partia- 


ment.— Parliament hinge, See *xhinge.— Pensionary 
Parliament. See Long * Parliament (b). 


[paristh- parliamentarianism (pir/li-men-ta ’ ri-an- 
mit(is) + -ic.] Relating to or affected by izm), n. 


The system of legislation by parlia- 
ment; adherence to parliamentary system. 
parliamentary, 2. .”. 1, A member of 
Parliament.— 2}. A Cromwell man; a parlia- 
mentarian.— 8. A parliamentary train.— 4. 
ΓΗ. parliamentaire.] One sent to treat or 
parley with the enemy. 
parliamenteer (pir’li-men-tér’), v. i. [par- 
liamenteer, π.] To engage in parliamentary 
affairs; run for parliament. 


parity], π. 4. In banking and com.: (a) An par-line (pir’lin), ». The line of averages or 


normal values; the zero or base-line from 
which departures are calculated or charted. 
To commit 
the crime of parlor-jumping. ([Slang.] 

The 


parlor-jumping (piir’lor-jum’ping), n. 
robbery of rooms, where entrance is effected 
by means of a window. [Slang.] 

parlor-maid (pir’lor-mad), n. A maid-seryant 


and quality fixed bylaw. (6) Same as par?, 3. 
parivincular (par-i-ving’ki-lir), a. [L. par, 
equal, + vinculum, a bond, + -ar3.] In conch., 


noting that type of ligament of the pelecypod 


shell the axis of which eoineides with or is. 


parallel to the axis of motion between the 
valves: contrasted with alivincular, in which 
the axis of ligament is normal to the axis of 
motion. 3 


park, ”.— National park, α ἐγαο of government land 


withdrawn by special act of Congress from settlement, 
occupancy, or sale, under the laws of the United States, 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 


While the national parks, speaking strictly, do not at 
present form a partof the forest system of the United 
States, still, since one of their prime objects is the pro- 
tection of the forests within their boundaries, they fall 
naturally within the sphere of the present paper. They 
differ from forest reserves chiefly in the fact that no 
lumbering can be carried on within them, that the mining 
laws, except in the case of the Mount Rainier National 
Park, do not apply to them, that their game animals are 
fully protected, and that they are under the care of the 
troops of the Regular Army, assigned to that duty by the 
Secretary of War, but under the orders, for that purpose, 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and reporting to him. 
The best known and the largest of the national parks is 
the Yellowstone, with an area of 2,142,720 acres, located 
in Wyoming, with small portions in Montana and Idaho. 
The others are the Yosemite National. Park (967,680 
ο. the Sequoia National Park (161,280 acres), and 
the General Grant National Park (2,560 acres), all in Cal- 
ifornia, and the Mount Rainier National Park (207,360 
acres) in Washington. 

Yearbook, U. S. Dept. Agr., 1899, p. 298. 


The national parks are not. only withdrawn from. sale 
and entry like the forest reservations, but are efficiently 
managed and guarded by small troops of United States 
cavalry, directed by the Secretary of the Interior. — 


parlor-maiding (pir ’lor-ma/ ding), n. 


Parma sandstone. Se 
parmeliine (piir-mé’li-in), a. 


whose duties are usually confined to the din- 
ing- and reception-rooms of a house, some- 
times taking the place of a butler in simple 
establishments. 

The 


duties of a parlor-maid; the act.of performing 
those duties. [Colloq. ] 


-parlor-match (pir’lor-mach’”), n. See *match2. 
parma (pir’mi), 3. 


[It. Parma: compare 
*piedmont.]. 1. One of the low east and west 
ranges which project from the western side of 
the north and south Urals, and die out in the 
plains. They are due to gently folded strata. 
E. Suess, Das Antlitz der Erde, 1. 645,—2, 
In general, following the above usage, an 
low anticlinal fold, forming a ridge. Sue 
ridges often, in the past, constituted barriers 
to the migrations of faunas. 

This may: mean that no true axis or “parma” was in 
existence during Richmond time, but. it does seem toshow 
that the Wabash parma at least indicates the strike for 
the then highest land. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Dec., 1904, p. 469. 
See *sandstone. 
Pertaining to 
or resembling the lichen family Parmeliacee. 


parmelin (pir’mé-lin), η. [Parmel(ia) + -in?.] 


A erystalline compound, C;gH,,¢07, oceurring 
in the lichen Parmelia perlata, from which it 
is extracted by chloroform. It melts at 187° C. 


Muir, Our National Parks, ii. parnas, n. Same as *parnes. 


parkee (pir-ké’), n. Same as parkal, 

parkesine (pirk’sin), n. [Parkes (see def.) 
+ -ine2:] .The name given by the inventor, 
Alex. Parkes, to a plastic material, with prop- 
erties like those of horn or ivory, obtained by 
evaporating a solution of pyroxylin to which 
other substances had been added. Its manu- 
facture was not commercially successful, but 
Bain a precursor of the better-known cellu- 
oid. 

Parkinsonia? (pir-kin-s6’ni-i), n. {NL., 
named after James Parkinson.] A genus of 
pachyeampylous Jurassic ammonites of the 
family Reineckidz, section Morphoceratida of 


Hyatt’s classification. The shells are discoidal, 
widely umbilicate, ornamented with strong radial ribs 
which are simple on the flattened sides and which bifur- 
cate on the outer margins of the whorls, and with a deep, 
narrow, smooth furrow on the medial line of the venter. 
The genus is specially characteristic of the lower Jurassic 
beds of Europe and North Africa. 


park-wagon (pirk’wag’on), n. A four-wheeled 


Parnassian. 


I. @.—Parnassian school. (a) In 
France, a school of poets founded about the middle of 
the nineteenth century by L. Xavier de Ricard and 
Catulle Mendes who chose as their tetrarchs and judges 
Théophile Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, and 
Banville. They were joined by Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, 
Verlaine, and Heredia, with others less distinguished. 
They emphasized form or the technical side of the art, 
and repressed emotion, in reaction against the influence 
of de Musset. They took their name from that of their first 
volume of poems, collected in 1866, Parnasse Contempo- 
rain, (0) In England, see the extract. 


The name of the “ Parnassian School” has been given 
to a group of poets who belonged to the generation suc- 
ceeding that of the Rossettis and William Morris, and who 
were more in sympathy, perhaps, with Arnold. In. this 
title, which has no other recommendation, there seems to 
be a reference to the French poets who were the con- 
temporaries of these particular writers, and who made 
their first appearance together in Parnasse Contem porain. 
The poets of this group had not the ample flight of their 
predecessors, and attempted smaller effects. ... Whether 
in the lighter or the graver mood, they aimed at exact- 
itude of verbal expression, the careful record of shades of 
emotion, delicate phenomena, avoidance of hackneyed or 
rhetorical phrases. . Encye. Brit., ΧΧΥΤΙΙ. 256. 








Parnassian 
ΤΙ. x. 


school. 


In other words, the excessive attention to form, to parostic (pa-ros’tik), a. [NL. parostia + -ic.] parrot’s-food (par’ots-f6d), 10. 


technical perfection, which had been carried so far by the 
Parnassians, failed to please, and broader modes of ex- 
pression were aimed at, Encye, Brit., XXVIII. 256. 

Parnassianism (piir-nas’i-an-izm), π.  [Par- 
nassian + -ism.] In literature, the style and 
theories of the school of poets known. as, the 
Parnassians. See *Parnassian school. 

When he [de Heredia] came back to Paris at 18 it was in 
order to enter the Ecole des Chartes.. He began to write 
the sonnets which attracted the attention of the most ex- 
pert connoisseurs in Parnassianism. One after another 
at long intervals these perfectly minted masterpieces of 
literary art were put into circulation in Paris. 

Times (London), Oct, 4, 1905. 
parnes (pir’nes),. [Aram., < Syr. parnoso, 
a leader, a nourisher.} Among the Jews, an 
officer of a synagogue whose duties are to 
attend to the temporal welfare of the indi- 
gent members of the synagogue, as well as 
to the general affairs of the congregation. It 
is an honorary office, generally given to the 
most respected and well-to-do member of the 
community. 

parnid (par’nid), ». anda. I, π. A member 
of the coleopterous family Parnide. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Parnide. 

Parochial chapel. See *chapel. 

parode2 (par’0d), n. [Gr. πάροδος. See par- 
odos:]. 1. Same as parodos.— 2, In ane. Gr. 
drama, the first song sung by the chorus after 
its entrance. 

parodiable (par’6-di-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
parodied. 

parodial (pa-ro’di-al), a. [parody1 + -all,] 
Of the nature of parody. 

parodyn (par’6-din), π. [Gr. apd, against, + 
ὀδύνη, pain.] Same as antipyrin. 

parcemia (pa-ré’mi-i), π. [Gr. παροιμία, a by- 
word.] In rhet., a proverb; a byword, 

parcemiac (pa-ré’mi-ak), a. and π. [Gr. πα- 
ροιµιακός, proverbial.) I, a. Proverbial. 

ΤΙ. ». In Gr. prosody, an anapeestic dimeter 
catalectic, occurring commonly at the end of 
an anapwstie system. Liddell and Scott. 

paroli (pii-rd-lé’), π. [F., ¢ It. paroli; origin 
unknown.]} In faro and similar games, and in 
the United States in horse-racing also, the act 
of applying the money staked and the money 
won on a bet in continuing to bet or as a fur- 
ther stake; also, the staking of double the sum 
just staked. In the United States usually 
ealled parley. See *pariey. | 

paroli (ρᾶ-το-]δ΄), 0. t. and 2. [paroli, n.] Το 
stake (one’s money, together with that won by 
it, on another bet); also, double one’s stake. 
See *parley3. 

parolist, π. 2. A paroled man. 

Parolists ... admit... that farther resistance sig- 
nifies daily increasing misery for all. 

Scotsman, April 16, 1901, p. 8 Ν. Ε. D. 
paromeon (par-6-mé@’on), ». [Gr. παρόμοιο», 
resembling.}] Alliteration. 

paronomasial (par’6-no-ma’si-al), a. [ paro- 
nomasi(a) + -al4,] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of paronomasia. 

parophite (par’6-fit), ». (Gr. παρά, near, + 
K. ophite.] A hydrous silicate allied to pinite. 
It forms a schistose rock in Canada and in 
northern New England. ’ 

parophthalmia (par-of-thal’mi-i), π.. (NL., 
< Gr. παρά, beside, + ὀφθαλμός, the eye.] In- 
flammation of the connective tissue around 
the eye. 

parors (ρ8 γὸ-νᾶ), n. [Maori parore, the black 
perch.] A popular name of Incisidens simplex, 
a fish of the tamily Pimelepteridz, found in 
New Zealand. 

parorexia (par-d-rek’si-i), mn. [NL., < Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ὄρεξις, appetite.] A perversion of 
the appetite. 

Parosela (par-6-sé’li), n. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1802), an anagram of Psoralea.] A genus of 
plants of the family Fabacex. There are about 
110 species, extending from the central and 
southwestern United States to Central Amer- 
ica, and in the Andes to Chile. Two species 
are also known from the Galapagos Islands. 
See Dalea. 

parosteal (pa-ros’té6-al), a. [Gr. παρά, beside, 
+ ὀστέον, bone, + -all.] 1. Relating to the 
outer surface of the periosteum.— 2. Relating 
to bone formed in abnormal parts, as the 
museles. 


parosteotic (par-os-té-ot’ik), a.  [parosteo- 


2. A member of the’ Parnassian sis.] Pertaining to or characterized by paros- parrot’s-corn (par’ots-kérn’), ‘n. 


teosis. 
Pertaining to or marked by parostia or defec- 


tive ossification. 

parostitis (par-os-ti’tis),. [NL., ¢ Gr. παρά, 
beside, + ὀστέον, bone, + -itis.] Inflamma- 
tion of the outer surface of the periosteum. 

parostotic (par-os-tot’ik), a. [parostosis 
(-tot-) + -ic.} Same as *parosteotic. 

parotideal (par-0-tid’é-al), a. Same as *paro- 


tidean, 
parotidean (par-6-tid’é-an), a. [parotid + 
[Gr. 


-ε-απ.] Relating to the parotid gland. 

parotidectomy (pa-rot-i-dek’td-mi), n. 
παρωτίς (-τιδ-), parotid, + ἐκτομή, excision. ] 
Excision of the parotid gland. 

parous (par’us), a. [L. parere, in comp. -para, 
bring forth, + -ous.] aving brought forth 
offspring; specifically, noting a woman during 
the child-bearing period who has already had 
Pig. er more labors. Buck, Med. Handbook, 

» 785, 

parousia, n. See parusia. 

parovoid (pa-ro’void), n. [Gr. παρά, near, + 
L, ovum, egg, + -oid.] A (purely hypotheti- 
cal) somatic cell of a male organism, that pro- 
duces spermatozoa as germ-cells. 

paroxysmal, a. Specifically —2. In geol.: (a) 
Relating to or produced by a violent convul- 
sion of nature. (6) Catastrophic or relating 
to the catastrophic theory. 

These examples [the upheavals and subsidences result- 

ing in the formation of the mountain ranges west of the 
Rocky Mountains] show that the elevation of mountains 


has been occasional and, so to speak, paroxysmal. 
incyc. Brit., X. 372. 


paroxysmalist (par-ok-siz’mal-ist), n. Same 

-as *paroxysmist. 

paroxysmist (par-ok-siz’mist), n. [paroxysm 
+ -ist.] In geol., one who believes that vio- 
lent or catastrophic changes occurred in past 
geologic time. 

Parra, κ. 2. [l. c.] A member of the genus 
Parra.— Australian ‘parra, ‘comb-crested parra, 
Hydralector gallinacea, the wattled species found in Aus- 

fad 21g 

parrakeet, .—Racquet-tailed parrakeet, a parrot 
of the genus Prioniturus, found in the Philippine Islands, 
having the median tail feathers expanded at the ends.— 
Rose Hill parrakeet, an Australian lory, Platycercus 
eximius, gorgeously marked with red, blue, green, and 

ellow ; common in southeastern Australia: named from 
eing numerous about Rose Hill, Paramatta district. 
The name has been corrupted to rosella, 

parrel, ”.—Main parrels, the leather-covered iron 
collars which belong to and confine respectively the main 
upper topsail, topgallant, and royal yards to the main 
topmast and topgallant mast, and by means of which 
these yards are kept steady while being hoisted and low- 
ered. The main yard and the main lower topsail yard 
are not hoisting yards, but are kept permanently confined 
to the mast by trusses. Ἱ 

parricide!, ». 8. Figuratively, one who com- 
mits treason against his country. Ν. £. D. 

parricide?, n. 2. Figuratively, the crime of 
treason against one’s country. WV. 1. D. 


parrot, ”. 1. About 500 species have now been de- 
scribed, but no new forms of special interest have been 
discovered. The tendency is to consider them as having 
their nearest relatives among the hawks and owls.— Par- 
rot’s disease. See *disease.— Parrots’ plague or 
rinder-pest. See *plague—Pygmy parrot, Nasi- 
terna pusio, a diminutive species found in New Guinea. 
—Quaker-parrot, Myiopsittacus monachus, so named 
from its gray throat and breast. Itis a native of Brazil, 
remarkable as being the only parrot that builds nests 
in tree-tops. Nature, Jan. 29,1903, p. 304.—Vasa par- 
rot, one of several species of the genus Coracopsis, par- 
ticularly C. vasa, found in Madagascar, characterized by 
a black or somber plumage. 

parrot-fish, n. (f) A name given in Australia and 
elsewhere to Scarus pseudolabrus : called in the Austra- 
lian tropics parrot-perch. In Victoria and Tasmania 
the name is also given to several species of Labrichthys. 
In. New Zealand, the parrot-fish is. Pseudolabrus miles 
psittacula. (g) Same as blue &kgroper.— Rainbow par- 
rot-fish, a common name of Sparisoma viride, a scarvid 
fish of the West Indies.—Red parrot-fish, Scarus 
abildgaardi of the family Scaridz2. : 

parrotism (par’ot-izm), n. [parrot + -ism.] 
Imitation without understanding or reason, 
after the fashion of parrots. [Rare.] Ν.Π. D. 

parrotlet (par’ot-let), ». [Dim. of parrot.] 
A book-name of the South American parrots 
of the genus Brotogerys, the smallest of Amer- 
ican parrots. 5 

parrot-mouth (par’ot-mouth), . A condition 
of a horse’s mouth in which the upper incisor 
teeth become long and overlap the lower in- 
cisors: seen usually in old horses. 

Karel be ee (par’ot-pérch), n. See *parrot- 
fish (7). 

parrot’s-bill, x. 


2. Same as parrotbeak. See 
*kowhai. 





part 


The seeds 

of the Carthamus tinetorius, or bastard saffron. 

In Tasmania, 
Goodenia ovata, a small yellow-flowered Aus- 
tralian shrub. 

parrot-toed (par ‘ot~tdd), a. 
having the toes turned in. 

parrot-tulip (par’ot-ta’lip), π. See tulip. 
ars cystica, in ‘embryol., the rudiment of the gall- 
bladder and ventral pancreas, as distinguished from the 
*pars hepatica.— Pars hepatica, in embryol., the liver- 

- forming portion of the diverticula develoved from the 
ventral wall ef the intestine in vertebraves.— Pars ol- 
factoria. See precommissural */fibers.— Pars tempo- 
ralis. See precommissural */ibers. 


parsemé (pir-se-ma’), a. [F., pp. of parse- 
mer, Sow Over, < par- + semer, ς Li. seminare, 
sow: see seminate.] In embroidery, sprinkled, 
strewn, or sowed over the surface of: said of 
small figures, as bees, flowers, etc. 


The rise of a new conception of design, with figures and 
ornaments parsemé on a Velvet ground, .. . in the fif- 
teenth century. Athenzum, June 17, 1905, p. 760. 

Parsic (piir’sik), a. Same as Parsee. 


But the number seven neither presupposes the dogma 
of the seven archangels, nor is copied from the seven 
Parsic amschaspands. 

ο. 5. Keil (trans.), Biblical Commentary on the Prophe- 

{cies of Ezekiel, I, 126, 
parsimony, ”.—Law of parsimony. (0) See Ἀίαυ]. 


parsley, n.— $potted parsley, either the poison-hem- 
lock, Conium maculatum, or the water-hemlock, Cicuta 
maculata. 


parsley-elder (pirs’li-el’dér), n. See *elder2. 
parsley-frog (piirs’Ji-frog), n. A small toad, 
Pelodytes punctatus, of southwestern Europe: 
of variable color, sometimes a brownish green, 
Known also as mud-diver. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1887, p. 577. 
parsley-worm (piirs’li-wérm), ». 
*celery-caterpillar. 
parsleywort (pirs’li-wért), ». Any plant of 
the Apiacez or parsley family; an umbellifer. 
It has consisted in cultivating one of our parsleyworts 


(Anthriscus sylvestris). 
Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1898, p. 369. 


Parsnip leaf-miner. 

See *leaf-miner.— 
Parsnip web- 
worm. See *web- 
woTm, 


parsnip-butter- 
fly (piars’nip- 
but ” ér - 41), η. 
The black swal- 
lowtail, Papilio 
polyxenes. 
parsnip-fly 
(pirs’nip-fli), 4, 
A European try- 
petid fly, Tephri- 
tis onoperdinis, 
whose larve de- 
stroy the leaves 
of parsnip and 
celery. 


Pigeon-toed ; 


Same as 
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Parsnip-butterfly (Papzlio polpxenes). 
@, pupa; 0; larva; ο, adult. 


parsondom (piir’sn-dum), π. 1. The state of 
being a parson.—2. The clergy. [Rare.] 


Papen (pir’sn-es), n. A female parson. 


part, ”.— Accessory parts... See *xaccessory.— Added 

part or Voice, See x1dd.— Dead’s part. In Eng. law, 
the part of the personal estate of a decedent which, by the 
custom of London, York, and some other jurisdictions, 
became the property of the administrator or executor. 
Originally the Church filled these offices, and the portion 
was used in charities. The amount varied according as the 
deceased left a widow and next of kin, It was abolished 
in the reign of James II., when the property was made 
subject to the statute of distributions. — Homogeneous 
parts. (0) Sing. In geom., a part of the same dimen- 
sionality as its whole.— Outer parts or voices, in music, 
the extreme parts or voices in the harmony, usually the 
treble and bass.— Part of fortune, in astrol., the lunar 
horoscope ; the point which by oblique ascension is as 
far distant from the ascendant as the moon is from the 
sun. It was supposed to influence the pecuniary affairs 





part 
of the native.— Reasonable part, in old Eng. law, that 
part of a man’s estate that fell to either the widow or 
children of the deceased. Under Henry II. the widow 
had one third and the issue had one third. The remain- 
der could be disposed of by will. If only the wife or 
only the issue survived him, the legator could dispose of 
one half the estate by will. See reasonable dower, under 
dower2, 2.— Speak part, on the stage, the part of 
an actor who has words to utter, no matter how few. 
part, v. I. trans. 9, Technically, in assay- 
ing, to separate (silver from its alloy with 
gold) by dissolving out (the silver) with nitric 
acid. 

II, intrans. 6. To give πρ part with; 
pay (money); shell out: as, he parted well. 
[Slang. ] μας 

part. [l. ο. or cap.] An abbreviation of par- 
ticiple. 
part. adj. An abbreviation of participial ad- 
jective. ἳ 
partan, πι. 2. A crabbed, sour, cross-looking 
person, N. £. 1). : 
partan-full (piir’tan-fil), a. Entirely full; 
full as a crab is of meat. N. £, D. 
partan-handed (pir’tan-han’ded), a. Stingy; 
mean. WN. #. 1). ‘ 
part-book (pirt’bik), π. In music, a book in 
which the notes for any one voice in part- 
music are given. Inearly times all part-music¢ 
was thus separately written or printed. 
parted, p. a. 5. Having a part or character 
in a play allotted to (one): as, the leading 
man was badly parted. 

I have seen Sir Henry better ‘parted’ a score of times, 
and Miss Ellen Terry a hundred times. 

Mod. Newspaper. N. E. D. 
parter, π. 2. A finer; a purifier of gold and 
silver: so called because, by fire and water, 
the gold or silver was ‘parted’ from baser 


metals. 

Parterre d’eau, a body of water with or without foun- 
tains, arranged as a part of a scheme for a park or garden: 
pe ie two parterres d'eau of the upper terrace at Ver- 
sailles. 


partes infidelium (piir’téz in-fi-dé’li-um). [L. 
partes, pl. of pars, part, region; infidelium, 
gen. pl. of infidelis, unbelieving, infidel.] Re- 
gions where the Christian faith is not known; 
heathen or pagan countries; figuratively, un- 
civilized or uncultured countries. 

Men yet living can remember when in the eyes of the 
universal church of learning all cisatlantic countries, our 
own included, were partes injidelium. 

. 9. Newcomb, in Smithsonian Rep., 1897, p. 89. 

parthenian (pir-thé’ni-an), a. [Gr. παρθένιος, 

maidenly, virgin, + -απ.] Of or pertaining 
to a virgin or to virginity. 

parthenic (pir-then’ik), a. [Gr. παρθενικός, 
virgin.] Pertaining to, or being, a virgin; 
virgin ; pure. 

parthenicine (piir-then’i-sin), ». [Parthen- 
(ium) + -ic + -ine2.] <A bitter crystalline al- 
kaloid found in Parthenium Hysterophorus. 

parthenion (piir-then’i-on), ».; pl. parthenia 
(a). [Gr. παρθένιον, neut. of παρθένιος, « παρ- 

ένος, a maiden.] In Gr. antig., a song sung 
by girls accompanied by the flute. 

partheniam (par’the-nizm), η. Same as par- 
thenogenesis. 

Parthenocissus (pir’the-n6-sis’us), ». [NL. 
(Planchon, 1887), < Gr. παρθένος, virgin, + 
κισσός, ivy: the equivalent of the French name 
of Parthenocissus quinquefolia, vigne vierge, and 
its English name, Virginia creeper.| A genus 
of about 10 species of woody climbing vines, 
closely related to Ampelopsis and belonging to 
the grape family. The species are natives of central 
and eastern North America and Asia. They have digit- 
ately compound or rarely simple leaves, mostly disk- 
bearing tendrils, and a compound cymose or paniculate 
inflorescence. The Virginiacreeper, P. quinquefolia, and 


the Japanese ivy, P. tricuspidata, are well known in cul- 
tivation. See cut under creeper, 3. 


parthenogenesis, π. 3. Alternation of genera- 
tions; metagenesis. 


The word Parthenogenesis . . . was first used by Owen 
in the sense of Alternation of Generations. 

E. F. Phillips, in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., on a 

Pp. 2 
Artificial parthenogenesis, the artificial initiation of 
the process of development in an egg by something else 
than a male cell. See artificial xfertilization, 

These results, at first contested and even scouted, have 
been obtained by other workers in many lands. Thereis 
no longer a shadow of doubt that artificial parthenogene- 
sis, as the process is technically termed, is an established 
fact. C. Snyder, New Conceptions in Sci., p. 212. 


Complete parthensgenesis. (a) The complete dvel- 
opment of an unfertilized egg into an adult animal. 

mplete parthenogenesis may be tychoparthenogenesis 
or exceptional parthenogenesis, or isoparthenogenesis or 
normal Paphanog oneal (b) The type of parthenogenesis 
in which the fertilized eggs produce only one sex. [Rare.] 
— Gynogenetic parthenogenesis. See *xgynogenetic. 
—Normal parthenogeneeis, isoparthenogenesis ; the 


occurrence of parthenogenesis as part of a normal life- 
history. Two types of normal parthenogenesis are to be 
distinguished: (a) The parthenogenetic, and usuall 
viviparous, development of all the eggs of certain females, 
as in the Aphid# and Cladocera. Parthenogenesis of this 
sort accompanies an alternation of generations between a 
generation or generations of parthenogenetic females 
and a generation consisting of males and of females that 
lay fertilized eggs. In the Aphida, no males are found 
during the summer and all the individuals are females 
incapable of fertilization. They give birth viviparously 
to females like themselves, and this process of viviparous 
parthenogenetic reproduction goes on, generation after 

eneration, as long as the conditions of life are favorable. 

n a hothouse where thereis a uniformly high temperature 
and plants grow throughout the year, it may continue for 
several years, with fifty or more generations which con- 
sist of females exclusively. The eggs that undergo par- 
thenogenetic development into embryos within the 
bodies of these females are known as summer eggs. As 
the autumn approaches, a generation of sexupara, or 
viviparous females which give birth parthenogenetically 
to a generation which consists of males and of females 
that are not parthenogenetic or viviparous, the so- 
called sexuales,.is produced. The females to which the 
sexupara give birth unite sexually with the males and 
lay the fertilized winter eggs, which usually have a long 
dormant period, lasting through the winter; and they 
hatch, in thespring, into the first generation of viviparous 
parthenogenetic females. The life-histories of the differ- 
ent species of plant-lice, and of the Cladocera, differ 
somewhat, in details, from this description, but they all 
present an alternation between viviparous females that 
produce parthenogenetic summer eggs and a generation of 
males and of females that lay fertilized winter eggs. The 
terms heteroparthenogenesis, heterogeny, and promen 
thenogenesis have been proposed by different writers to 
designate this sort of normal parthenogenesis. (b) The 
normal development of some of the eggs laid by a female 
animal without fertilization, as in the honey-bee. After 
the nuptial flight the queen bee returns to the hive with 
the spermatic receptacle filled with spermatozoa, which 
retain their vitality for the rest of her life, and fertilize 
some of the eggs, but not all, as they pass through the 
oviduct past the duct of the spermatic receptacle. The 
eggs that are not fertilized develop into male bees or 
drones, while the fertilized eggs produce females, which 
may become queens or perfect females, or workers or ar- 
rested females, according to the treatment which they 
receive from the workers after they have been laid. The 
workers, which make no nuptial flight and are incapable 
of sexual union, sometimes lay eggs which give rise to 
males.— Occasional parthenogenesis, the develop- 
ment without fertilization of a few of the eggs produced 
by an organism the eggs of which do not usually develo 
without fertilization; tychoparthenogenesis. ~ Partial 
parthenogenesis, the incomplete or partial develop- 
ment of unfertilized eggs. 

The question whether there is parthenogenetic develop- 
ment among any of the Vertebrates is one which has 
been much discussed. If there are any cases at all they 
are cases of partial parthenogenesis, since in no case is it 
claimed that development goes farther than the first few 
cleavage stages. 

E. F. Phillips, in Proc, Amer. Philes. Soc., Oct. 16, 

[1903, p. 904. 


parthenogenitive (pir ” then-6-jen’i-tiv), a. 
Same as parthenogenetic. [Rare.] 

parthenogonidium, 7. 2. In protozoans, as 
Volvox, an asexual cell capable of reproduc- 
ing another cell or a colony. 

parthenolatry (piir-the-nol’a-tri), π. [Gr. 
παρθένος, virgin, + λατρεία, worship.] Wor- 
ship of a virgin or of the Virgin. 

Partho-Greek (piir’thé-grék’), a. Parthian 

and Greek; pertaining to Greek civilization 
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Partho-Greek Coin. 


in Parthia: as, a Partho-Greek city ; a Partho- 
Greek coin. 

The Partho-Greek city of Seleucia is represented on 
coins as seated in the same way on a rock with a river at 
her feet. P. Gardner, iu Jour. Hellenic Studies, 1X, 77. 

parti (pir-t6’), π. [F., side, means, match, 
marriage: see party1.] A person considered 
with reference to his means or position as 
related to marriage: as, a good parti (F. un 
bon parti), a good match in regard to pecuni- 
ary and social status. 

partial. I, a.— Partial bulkhead. See *bulkhead. 
— Partial indulgence, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an in- 


dulgence which takes away a part only of the temporal 
punishment due to sin. Cath. Dict. 


7. 8. Upper partial, in acoustics, an overtone of 
high pitch, not necessarily in harmonic relation to the fun- 
damental tone, 


partialist, ». 3. One whose views are partial ; 
nn who knows or sees only a part of any- 
thing. | 


partialistic (pir-sha-lis’tik), a. Pertaining 


partiversal 


to or characteristic of a partialist or of par- 
tialism. 

participatory (pir-tis’i-pa-td-ri), a. Partici- 
pating, { 
particle, ». 4. In a document of any kind, a 
very small part of any statement or proposi- 
tion; a clause. N. #. D.—5. In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., the host given to each lay com- 
municant.—6. In mech., a body or portion of 
matter so minute that, while it possesses 
mass, it may be treated as a geometrical 


oint.— Alpha particles, inactive particles projected 
rom the radio-elements, such as radium, during the 
changes which these spontaneously undergo. They are 
held to be positively charged particles having a mass 
approximately equal to that of an atom of helinm and 
projected with one tenth the velocity of light.— Beta 
particles, particles, projected from the radio-elements, 
which have a negative electric charge and an apparent 
mass approximately τόσο a8 great as that of the atom of 


hydrogen. They are supposed to be identical with the © 


articles which constitute cathode-rays.— Central par- 
icle, in cytol., same as *centrosome. 
particular, I. a.—Particular synod. See «synod. 

ΤΙ. ».—London particular. (a) A special quality 
of Madeira wine as imported for the London market. 
(0) Α humorous name for a London fog. N. Ε. D. 

particularist, π. II. a. Pertaining to or 
characterized by particularism. 

Busch, unlike most caricaturists, devotes no attention 
to the princes, prelates or potentates engaged in the 
Kulturkampf or the particularist movement. 

Bookman, Sept., 1905, p. 13. 


Particulate inheritance. See *inheritance. 
partie? (pir-té’), n. [F., apart, a party. See 
party1.] 1. A part; a party.—2. In music, 
same as partita.—3, A game which requires 
more than one deal to decide it, such as 
piquet, in which there are six deals.— partie 


carré, a party of four persons.— Partie honteuse, 
something to be ashamed of; a shameful side; a dis- 
grace. 


The gravest of all possible complications of appendi- 
citis still remains a “partie honteuse” of modern prace 
tice. Med. Record, June 27, 1908, p. 1006, 


partin > ne 1. (ϱ) Ingeol., a thin stratum of foreign 


material separating similar superimposed beds of coal, 
limestone, sandstone, or slate, and serving to split the 
quarried seam into two parts. Partings are parallel 
to the bedding-planes of the rock, and they indicate 
temporary changes in the sedimentation, with the forma- 
tion of thin bands of coarser or finer materials. 


parting-acid (piir’ting-as’id), n. The techni- 
eal name for nitrie acid which is free from 
hydrochlorie acid or chlorin, and therefore 
fit for use in parting gold from silver in alloys 
of these two metals. 


parting-bead (piir’ ting-béd), η. Same as 
parting-strip. 
parting-flask (pir’ting-flask), ». Same as 


parting-glass. 
partinium (pir-tin’i-um), ». [See the def.] 
An alloy consisting of 96 parts of aluminium, 
2.4 of antimony, .8 of tungsten, .64 of copper, 
and .16 of tin: invented by G. H. Partin. It 
can be either cast or rolled. Nature, Oct. 2, 
1902, p. 545. | 
parti pris (pir-té’ pré’). [F., ‘a side taken’: 
see party! and prizel.| The side taken; pre- 
vious bias; firm prejudice; a mind made up 
as to a course of action. 
The requirements of his parti-pris sometimes carried 
him a long way from truth. 
J.C. Van Dyke, Modern French Masters, p. 120, 
partitino (pir-ti-té’n5), ». [It., dim. of par- 
lita, a part: see partyl.] In musical notation, 
a small part or score for some special instru- 
ment or voice, attached or auxiliary to a gen- 
eral score. 
partition, m.—Maxwell’s law of partition. See 
awit, 


partition, v.%. 3. (a) To separate into parts, 
(0) To make aselection of elements possess- 
ing a common characteristic: as, to partition 
a manifold. ‘ 

partitionary (pir-tish’on-a-ri), a. [partition 
+-ary.] Relating to or of the nature of par- 
tition specifically of lands. ΑΝ. Ε. D. 

partitioner (piir-tish’on-ér), n. One who par- 
titions or partitions off ; specifically, one who 
partitions lands, 

partition-plate (pir-tish’on-plat), n. A metal 
plate for dividing a chamber or compartment 
into two parts. 

partiversal (piir-ti-vér’sal), a. [L. pars 
(part-), part, + versus, pp. of vertere, turn, + 
-all.] In geol., varying in direction through a 
semicircle: specially applied to the radiat- 
ing dips of a pitching anticline or syncline, 
and specially contrasted with quaquaversal, 
which implies dips radiating through an en- 
tire circle, as in the case of a dome. 





partivity 


partivity (pir-tiv ’i-ti), ». The quality of 
being divided into a number of parts. 


A quartic having three acnodes is the limiting form 
of an anautotomic quartic in which the acnodes are re- 
placed by three perigraphic curves ; and if a line cutting 
the fourth portion in four real points be projected to 
infinity, the projection will be septipartite. From this 
it appears that the partivity of a curve of the nth degree 
cannot be less than τι +4(n—1) (n—2 


ature, Nov. 27, 1902, p. 80. 
Partnach beds. See *bed1, 
partner, ”. 4. In an involution, the element 


coupled with a given element.—Liquidating 
p er, in /aw, the member of a dissolved partnership 
who concludes its business.—Nominal partner, one 
having no interest in the partnership, but who allows 
himself to be represented as a partner, and may therefore 
be held liable for the partnership debts.— Secret part- 
me Same as dormant partner and silent partner (which 
see 

partnering (pirt’nér-ing), π. In the cotton- 
spinning trade, the practice of allowing only 
one piecer to every two spinners (thus, in 
effect, making them partners), favored by the 
employers but condemned aud resisted by the 
trade-unions, which insist on two piecers to 
each spinner. Also called joining. [Trade- 
union cant. } 

Occasionally the employer has tried to have only one 
boy-piecer to two spinners. This system, called “join- 
ing” or “‘ partnering,” is always resisted by the union, 
which insists on each spinner having two piecers under 
him, on the ground that any other arrangement must 
necessarily involve a diminution of spinners’ earnings. 

Webb, Industrial Democracy, II. 475, note. 
partnership, ”.— Articles of partnership. 
xarticle. 
partridge, n. 6+. A cannon charge which con- 
sists of a number of missiles fired together; a 
sort of case-shot; agrenade.— Plumed partridge, 
Oreortyx pictus, the mountain quail of California, distin- 
 adapered by along, slender plume on each side of the head. 
ee cut under Oreortyx.— Snow partridge, a game bird, 
Lerwa lerwa, found at high altitudes in the Himalayas. 
It is about the size of a ruffed grouse, black above, barred 
with white, and chestnut below.—Thick-billed par- 
tridge a common name for the gallinaceous birds of the 
genus Odo horus, found in Central and South America. 


partridge-dove (pir’trij-duv), ». In the West 
Indies, a ground-pigeon of the genus Geotrygon. 
Known also as quail-dove. 

partridge-pigeon (pir’trij-pij’on), ῃ. 
* pigeon. 

partridge-shell (piir’ trij-shel), η. A large 
speckled tun-shell, Dolinm perdriz. 

partridge-vine (pir’trij- vin), x. 
partridge-berry. 

partridge-wood, π. 2. In Australia, a palm, 
Livistona inermis, or its wood, which is beau- 
tifully marked and is of a light gray color.— 
3. In mycol., the fungus Stereum frustulosum, 


See 


See 


Same as 


bark of various forest-trees. 

partridging (pir’trij-ing), π. The sport of 
shooting partridges. N. #. D. 

partschinite (piir’chi-nit), n. [Named after 
Professor P. Partsch of Vienna.] A mineral 
believed to have the composition of the man- 
ganese garnet spessartite, but monoclinic in 
crystallization. 

part-singer (pirt’sing’ér), ». One who sings 
or is skilled in part-musie or part-song. 

parturience (pir-ti’ri-ens), ». [parturien(t) 
+ -66.] Same as parturition. 

Parturient canal. See obstetric *canal. 

party!, ». 11. Same as *parti.—Pparty and 
party, pertaining to or between two parties in an action 
at law: used adjectivally. ι 

party-colored, a. 2. Figuratively, checkered; 
diversified; of many lights and shades: as, a 
party-colored past. 


paru (pi’rs),. [Braz. (Maregraf).] A com- 





| 





ce μα μμ a, front end; 3, signal-lamp; 4, spark-pipe; 5, 
smoke-s ; 6, pilot; 7, pilot draw-bar; 8, steam-chest; 9, cylin- 
der; 10, oil-pipe; 11, cylinder-cock; 12, engine-truck; 13, bell; 14, 
sand-box; ας, sand-pipe; 16, jacket; 17, valve-stem; 18, guide-cup; 
χο, Cross-head ; 20, guides; 21, link; 22, rocker-arm; 23, injector- 


mon name of Pomacanthus paru, a chetodon- 
toid fish of the West Indies. 
Parula, ». 2. [. ο] The parula. warbler, 
Compsothlypis americana. . See Parula. 
paruric (pa-ré’rik), a. [NL. parur(ia) + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or affected with, paruria. 
parusia, ”. 2. (a) The nativity. (b) The 
second advent. 


parusiamania (pa-ré’si-ii-ma’ni-#),. [paru- 


sia + mania.| Intense excitement with regard 
to the parusia or second advent. 


Men chanted, raved, spoke in unknown tongues, prophe- 
sied, gazed up into heaven all day, longed for vision, witha 
real parusiamania, straining to grasp the momentous fact 
that death was swallowed up in victory, that its incubus 
and awful inhibition was removed, so that every human 
faculty let itself go with abandon to excesses often riotous. 

Amer. Jour. Relig. Psychol. and Education, May, 1904, 


[ρ. 40. 
parvenant (pir-ve-nan’), a. [F., pr. ppl. of 
parvenir. See parvenu.] Rising to or attain- 
ing position; ‘‘ arriving.” See parvenu. 
parvenuism (pir’ve-ni-izm), n. [parvenu + 
-ism.] The character of being a parvenu. 
parvifolious (pir-vi-f6’li-us), a. [L. parvus, 
— + folium, leaf, + -ous.] Having small 
eaves. 


parvipotent (pir-vip’s-tent), a. [L. parvus, 
small, + potens(-t). See potent. ] aving 
little power: opposed to omnipotent. 

parvoline (pir’v6-lin), ». Tetramethylpyri- 


dine, CsHN(CH3)4.. Of the several isomeric 
varieties, the principal one is 2,3,4,5-tetra- 
methylpyridine, an oil which occurs in coal- 


passenger-engine 


pass, ». 14. The act of a player in throwing 
a ball to another: as, that was a bad pass. 
See pass, v. i. 18.—15, A shaggy, coarse, 
Russian hemp, the third quality. Known also 
as pass-hemp.—16. In geom., the point com- 
mon to a plane and a straight not on it.— 
Mediterranean pass. See Mediterranean *passport. 
—To make the pass, in card-playing, to shift the two 
arts of the pack to their original positions after they 
ave been cut. 
passage, ”. 15. Inthe manége, the movement 
of a horse when passaging; an advance side- 
ways in obedience to the pressure of the 
rider’s leg: a very showy movement, often ex- 
ecuted in a march past.— False passage, in surg., 
rupture of the wall of a membranous tube, such as the 
urethra, occurring during the passage of a sound or other 
instrument.— Inferior passage. Same as inferior 
xtransit.— Method of passage. See *method.— 
Tint of passage, the grayish color observed in the field 
of a polariscope when the transition from red to blue 
occurs.— Urinary passages, the tubules and pelvis of 
the kidneys, the ureters, bladder, and urethra taken 
collectively. : 
passage-bed (pas’aj-bed), m. In geol., a 
transitional bed between others which are of 
contrasted physical characters or contain dif- 
ferent faunas or floras. The passage-bed in 
the former case exhibits intermediate: char- 
acters, in the latter intermediate fossils. 

The leading characteristic of this Middle Potomac 
flora is the proportion of Dicotyledons, Notwithstanding 
this apparent passage-bed, there is amarked difference 
between the Older and the Newer Potomac floras, very 
few species passing from the one to the other. 

| Encyc. Brit., ΧΧ ΧΙ. 433. 


tar. Other varieties are made by distilling Pa8sage-cell (pas’aj-sel), m. Same as *trans- 


bituminous shales, heating cinchonine with 
potash, or by the decay of horse-fiesh or mack- 
erel. They are basic oils which form salts 
with acids. 

pas, ”.— Pas d’Aane, in arms and armor, a small addi- 
tional guard on the hilt of a sword just above the blade. 

pasa! (pii’sa), n.- [Sp., < L. (μα) passa, dried 
grapes; passa, fem. of passus, ppr. of pandere, 
spread out.] <A raisin, or grape dried in the 
sun: hence applied to other sun-dried fruits 
or berries. 


The “pasas,” or half-dried grape, in whose praise too 
much could not be said. 


J. G. Bourke, On the Border with Crook, p. 60. 

pasa? (ρᾶ/ 58), ». [Bolivian.] A kind of kaolin 

or white ¢lay eaten by the Indians of Bolivia. 
Deniker, Races of Man, p. 145. 

Pascal's law of fluid pressures. See */aw!. 
asch-day (pask’da), η. Good Friday. 
aschen’s law. Same as law of *displace- 
ment. See also laws of *radiation, 

pasear (pi-sa-iir’), 3. 


for pleasure; a promenade. 
U. S.] 


He is ever with me when I go on the pasear. 
Bret Harte. 


[Southwestern 


Int. Ρίο, 


paseng (pii-seng’), ». The wild goat, or bezoar- 


goat. 
paseo (pi-sa’0), . [Sp., < pasear, v. See 
*xpasear,n.| Same as *pasear. [Southwest- 


ern U.S. and Spanish America. ] | 
pasigraph (pas’i-graf), v. t. [| pasigraph(y).] 
To write in pasigraphic characters. 
pasotes (pii-so’tas), η. 
xapasotes. 


pasquilic (pas-kwil’ik), a. [pasquil + -ic.] 


Resembling or having the character of a pas- 


quil. [Rare.] 
pass, v. I. intrans.—To_ pass over. 
Eng. law, to lose a case.—To pass over t. 
See *range. 


ΤΙ. trans.—Passed ball. 
pawn, See *xpawn2. 






ρω, 





Passenger-Engine. 
check; 24, ο. 25, driver-spring ; 26, back driving-axle; 27, 


driving-wheel brake; 28, steam-dome; 29, whistle; 30, cab; 31, 
throttle-lever; 32, boiler-head; 33, gage-cocks; 34, donkey-pump ; 
35, reach-rod; 36, equalizer; 37, reverse-lever; 38, auxiliary reser- 


yoir; 39, main air-reservoir, 40, back driving-wheel; 41, front 


passage-form (pas’aj-férm), 2. 


passaggio (pa-sij’ 0), n. 


passalid (pas‘a-lid), π. and a. 


passant, η. 
[Sp. pasear, take a a walking position from right to left or from 
which forms a crust-like growth upon the walk, ¢ paso, astep. See pass, n.]_ A walk left to right. 


[W. Ind.] Same as 


6 range. 
See *balll.— Passed 


usion-cell. 

In Diol., a 
orm which is transitional or intermediate be- 
tween two species, genera, or other groups of 
organisms; a connecting-link. 

[It.] In music, a 

modulation or a bravura ornament or flourish. 

1. n. A mem- 
ber of the coleopterous family Passalidez. 

ΤΙ. a. Ofor pertaining to the family Pas- 
salide, 

Passalora (pas-a-l0’rii), ». [NL. (Fries, 1849), 
ς Gr. πάσσαλος, a nail, from the general ap- 
pearance. The second part (-o7a) is quite 
obscure ; perhaps a mere fancy or for euphony. ] 
A genus of hyphomycetous fungi having erect, 
simple, pluriseptate conidiophores which bear 
elongate, uniseptate, colored conidia. P. 
bacilligera is & common species parasitic on 
the leaves of alder (Alnus) in Europe. 

3. In numis., a figure on a coin in 


W. ο. Hazlitt. 

pass-boat (pas’bot), ». A small boat of the 
style of a punt. 

pass-door (pas’dor), ». In a theater, the 
door of communication between the stage and 
the powtes erg 
8956” (pis), η. .. ς passer, pass: see pass, 

i In roulette, hich that the number will be 
one of those from 19 to36. Amer. Hoyle, p. 376. 

passecaille (piis-kiiy’), n. [F., < It. passacag- 
lia.] Same as passacaglia. 

passenger, ”. 5. In a boat-race, one of the 
erew who adds {ο the weight of the boat with- 
out doing his share of the work; hence, an 
ineffective member of a football-team, ete. 
Ν. E. D. [Collogq.] 

passenger-engine (pas’en-jér-en’jin), n. A 


b) In old locomotive engine constructed specially for 
passenger traffic. 
speed, its tractive 
a freight-engine. 


While capable of higher 
ower is less than that of 
ee locomotive. 


driving-wheel ; 42, cab bracket; 43, crank-pins; 44, fire-door; 45, 
steam-gage; 46, sight feed-lubricator; 47, steam heat-reducing 
valve; 48, driving-wheel tire; 49, auxiliary air-reservoir. a, 
cylinder (same as No.9); 6, exhaust-passage; ε, steam-pipe 5, 4, 
exhaust-pipe; ¢, smoke-arch, 





passenger-kilometer 


passenger-kilometer (pas ’ en - jér-kil’6- πιδ- 
tér), απ. A unit of railroad accounts which 
represents the transportation for one kilo- 
meter of one passenger: used instead of the 
passenger-mile wherever distances are mea- 
sured in kilometers. 

The number of passengers carried in 1898 was 126 
millions, the number of passenger-kilometres amounting 
to 4439 millions. Geog. Jour. (R. G. §.), XVI. 221. 

passenger-mile (pas’en-jér-mil’), π.. A unit 
of railroad accounts which represents the 
transportation of one passenger for the dis- 
tance of one mile. 

passepartout (pas-pir-t6’), v. ἐς: «[ passe-par- 
tout, n.] To place in a passe-partout frame. 

passglas (pas’glas),'». [Also paszglas; G., < 
pass ( pasz), measure, peg (= E, pass!, pace), + 
glas = K. glass.| A tall, cylindrical drinking- 
glass, decorated in enamel colors and divided 
by horizontal lines into equal sections: for- 
merly used in Germany. See the extract. 

These glasses belong to the eighteenth century, and 
were used at drinking parties; whoever failed to drink 
down to the mark when a toast was proposed was com- 
pelled to drink to the next mark, 

C. Η. Wide, in The Connoisseur, Sept., 1904, p. 29. 
pass-hemp (pas’hemp), n. See *pass, n., 14. 
passifloraceous (pas‘i-flo-ra’shius), a. Hav- 

ing the characters of the Passifloracee. 

passing-penny (pas’ing-pen’i), n.. See *pass- 
penny. 

passing-stroke (pas’ing-strok), π. In lawn- 
tennis, a stroke by which the ball is driven 
past and out of reach of the opponent as he is 
coming toward the net. 

passion, ». 9. In religious art, a representa- 
tion of the passion of Christ: as, the greater 
and lesser passions of Albrecht Diirer. 

passionate, a. II. ». One who is strongly 
moved by passion, especially the passion of 
love. N. EH. D. 

passion-fruit (pash’on-frét), n. The edible 
fruit of some species of passion-flower. 
Ν. E. D. 


passionful (pash’on-fil), α. Full of passion; 
having capacity for intense feeling. 

The savage man conceived the diverse bodies collec- 
tively constituting his environment to possess inherently 
mystic potence, and to be living, thinking, willing, pas- 
sionful beings who lived, thought, willed, became angry 
or pleased, like himself under like conditions. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Jan.-March, 1902, p. 33. 


passion-lettuce (pash’on-let’is), π. An early 


kind of spring lettuce. .N.2. D. 


passion-tree (pash’on-tré), m. A species of 
passion-flower cultivated for its fruit. N. H. D. 

passival (pas’i-val), a. [passive + -al!.] In 
gram., of or pertaining to the passive voice. 
[Rare. ] 


Our ears are still familiar in Bible English with this 
passival ‘‘of.”. J. Earle, Philol. Eng.. Tongue, p. 482. 


Passive state, in chem., a condition brought about in 
metallic iron by immersion in’ concentrated nitric acid, 
the metal ceasing to be attackable by nitric acid or by 
solutions of copper or silver nitrate. It is probably due 
to the formation of a thin film of oxid of iron which acts 
as a protective coating. This phenomenon has been ob- 
served with other metals and other reagents, a similar 
explanation probably being applicable. 


The iron electrode in the fused sodium hydrate is grad- 
ually covered with a protecting layer or skin of oxid. As 
soon as this has been produced, the iron is no longer at- 
tacked, while previously it went into solution in the fused 
salt as iron oxid, with the development of hydrogen gas. 
This protecting skin can be produced rapidly if the iron 
is dipped for a short time into fused saltpeter, and sub- 
sequently, carefully freed from the saltpeter by means of 
water. The iron thus coated with this protecting skin, 
is called “passive” because the fused sodium hydrate 
produe+s no further changes on it. 

- Electrochem. Industry, Oct., 1904, p. 401. 


passometer (pa-som’e-tér),. [L. passus, 
step, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] A pedometer. 
pass-out (pas’out), a. Used in, or permitting, 
passing ont.—Pass-out check, a check which enables 


the holder to leave or pass out of a place of entertainment 
and return. N. Ε. D. [Έπρ.] 


pass-penny (pas’pen’i), πι. In ancient Greece, 
an obolus, intended to pay the soul’s ferriage 
over the Styx. The coin was placed on the 
tongue of the dead. Also passing-penny. 

passport, ”.— Mediterranean assports, passports 
issued by the British admiralty, and by the United States 
during their early history, which, according to treaties 
with the Barbary States, secured to the ships to which 
they were granted free passage in the Mediterranean, un- 
molested by the Barbary pirates. — Passport Bureau. 


See kbureau. 

passulate (pas’i-lat), v. ¢.; Pp et. and pp. pass- 

ulated, ppr. passulating. . TLL. -.. ςΙι. 
passolato, dried in the sun.] To dry (grapes) 
into raisins. N. Ε. D 


passulation (pas-i-la’shon), n. [passulate + 


pastern, 2. 


-ion.]| The process of passulating or drying 
in the sun, as grapes into raisins. 
pass-woman (pas’wim’an), n. In the Univer- 
sities of Great Britain, a woman who passes 
for her degree without honors. N. £. D. 
pastel, .—Arsenical paste of FréreCémo, See xar- 
senical. —Bougard’s paste, a caustic paste composed of 
60 parts of wheat flour, 1 of arsenic, 5 of cinnabar, 6 of sal 
ammoniac, ἃ part of corrosive sublimate, and 245 parts of 
solution of zinc chlorid. It is used in the treatment of 
cancer.— Carbosulphuric paste, a paste made with 
sulphuric acid and carbon, such as charcoal.— Caustic 
paste, chlorid of zinc made into a paste with flour and 
water.—Esmarch’s paste, a caustic paste composed of 
1 part of arsenic, 1 of morphine. sulphate, 8 of calomel, 
and 48 of acacia: used in the treatment of cancerous and 
other growths.— Paste dye. See *dyel. — Propiolic 
paste, the trade-name of a pasty mass which contains 
about 25 per cent. of ortho-nitrophenyl-propiolic acid. In 
the presence of an alkali and a reducing agent it yields 
artificial indigo, identical with the purified product from 
the indigo-plant. This process represents the first com- 
mercially successful synthesis of the important dye in 
question, and was for a time in use by calico-printers.— 
Scar paste, paste for covering scars or cuts in making 
harness leathers. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 226.—Tin 
paste, a mass of pasty or pulp-like consistence, chiefly 
stannic hydroxid obtained by adding caustic soda toa 
solution of stannic chlorid, used in some processes of cal- 
ico-printing. 
paste-fitter (past’fit”ér), n. In shoemaking, the 
man who fits together with paste the parts of 
the boot- peers for the machine. N. £. 1). 
pastel, π. 3. Figuratively, a short prose study, 
poetic, picturesque, but sketchy.—4. In fex- 
tiles, a soft half-faded tint in fabrics used for 
dress-materials : socalled from its resemblance 
to the tones of old pastel drawings. [Recent. ] 
Dry Goods Economist, June 13, 1908, 
pastel-paper (pas‘tel-pa’pér), m. Paper 
coated witha very fine sandy material to form 
a surface that will catch and hold the colored 
chalks used in pastel-work. See pastel. 

3. That part of a dog’s foot just 
above the toes, or the metacarpals and meta- 
tarsals. Anatomically this corresponds to the 
palm of the hand and sole of the foot in man, 
or to the eannon-bone in a horse. 

Limit dogs was won by St. Elvan, flat in ribs, head 
good, but not clean cut, not first. rate in pasterns ; head 
ordinarily good. Royal Grand, second, excelled the win- 
ner in every way, as did Duke of Gloucester, third. 

Forest and Stream, Feb, 21, 1903, p. 151. 
pasteurellosis (pas-tér-e-l6’sis), n.; pl. pas- 
teurelloses (-séz). [F. pasteurellose ; < Pasteur 
+ -elle + -osis.] A generic name including 
a group of highly fatal infectious diseases 
in different species of animals, character- 
ized by sudden onset, rapid course, marked 
hyperthermia, accelerated Li a 2 and 
pulse, and caused by bacilli of the hemor- 
rhagie septicemia group. For instae, the pasteur- 
ellosis of birds is the same as fowl-cholera ; of rabbits the 
same as rabbit septicemia; of wild animals, the same as 
game and cattle disease; of cattle, the same as hemor- 


rhagic septicemia; of buffalo, the same as barbone; of . 


swine, the same as swine-plague, etc. 

The vaccination against pasteurelloses, by MM. Joseph 
and Marcel Ligniéres. The name pasteurelloses is ap- 
plied to a group of diseases of the same type, including 
typhoid fever and pneumonia of the horse, chicken chol- 
era and hemorrhagic septicemia of the sheep, ox, and 
pig. It has been proved by experiment that it is possible 
to prevent these diseases by a process of vaccination. 

Nature, May 29, 1902, p. 120. 

pasteurizer (pas-tér’i-zér), n. An apparatus 
for sterilizing a fluid by the method of Pas- 
teurization. 

paste-water (past’wa’tér), n. In bookbinding, 
same as paste-wash. 

pastiness (pas’ti-nes), n. 
feeling, or appearance. 

pastor, ».. 5. A fish, Nomeus gronovii, which 
lives in the tropical parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans and swims near the surface in 
rather deep water. It is often found among 
the tentacles of the Portuguese man-of-war. 

pastor (pas’tor), v. t [pastor,n.] To shep- 
herd, literally or figuratively. 

pastoral, 7. 6. A treatise on the duties of a 
pastor. Ν. ΓΕ. D. 

pastoralist (pas’tor-al-ist), ». [pastoral + 
-ist.| 1. A shepherd; a sheep- or cattle- 
farmer and -breeder. The squatters in Aus- 
tralia have taken this name as less invidious 
than squatter. 

The great dispute of 1890 [Australia] originated ina 
difference between the pastoralists and shearers, which 
caused a deadlock between the Pastoralists’ Association 
and the Shearers’ Union, and the consequent engage- 


ment of a number of non-union shearers for the season. 
Encyc. Brit., XX XIII, 27. 


It so happens that the plants on which the pastoralist 
relies grow or are grown on soil of inferior value to the 


agriculturist. 
G. L. Goodale, in Smithsonian Rep., 1591, p. 641. 


Pasty consistence, 


patao 


2. One who writes pastorals. 


The: pretty fancies of sonnetteers, song-writers, and 
pastoralists he [John Donne] passed on one side, and 
witched les jeunes with a new and poignant lyric. 

The Academy, Dec. 15, 1900, p. 608. 
8. One who leads.a pastoral, rural life. 
pastorality (pas-td-ral’i-ti), n. [pastoral + 
-ity.] Pastoral quality in literature or land- 
scape. 

Take . . «a glance; at. some other peculiarities of this 

school of 1850—.. . as the admixture of sharp political 


and personal satire with the fantastic pastoralities of the 
style. G. Saintsbury, in Social England, ΤΠ. 418. 


pastorium (pas-t6’ri-um), n. ; pl. pastoria (-i). 
[NL., < pastor + -ium (after auditorium, ete.).] 
A parsonage. [Southern U. Β.] 
pastose (pas-tos’), a. [It. pastoso, pasty.] 
In painting, charged with paint or color. 
Luminous shadows and pastose lights. 
J. Barry, in Lectures on Painting, vi. 


pastosity (pas-tos’i-ti), ». [ pastose + -ity.] 
The character of being pastose. The quality 
of being charged with paint or color: said of 
a painting. 
past-president (past ’ prez’i-dent), n. One 
who has been president; an ex-president. 
He was also a past-president of the Royal Meteorologi- 
cal Society. Nature, Feb. 12, 1903, p. 348, 
pastural (pas’tir-al), π. and a. [ pasture + 
-all.] JT, nt. Pasture. 
Nocht far frome this is a toune named Ekilis, and thair 
-lykwyse ane ample and plesand pastural called the 


forest in quhilke baith the gret and smal beistes of the 
Prince vses to feid. 


J. Dalrymple, tr. Leslie, Hist. Scotland, L 19. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to pasture ; yield- 
ing ‘wad Sometimes erroneously for pas- 
toral, 


The pastural eminence of Primrose Hill. 
Clough, Poems, I. 221. WN. E. D. 
pasture, ». 5. A rocky shore where codfish 


resort to spawn.— Stinted pasture, in law, pastur- 
age in common, limited in the use. 


All these species, of pasturable common, may be and 
usually are limited as to number and time; but there 
are also commons without stint, and which last all the 
year, Blackstone, Com., TI. 34. 

In Benson vy. Chester it was decided that a right of 
common without stint could not exist in the law 

J. Μ. Cooley, note on foregoing. 
pasul (pi’sél), a. _ [Heb.] In Jewish use, 
disqualified ; defective. According to Hebrew tradi- 
tion, the torah, as well as the megilloth, mezuzah, etc., 
must be written on parchment according to voluminous, 
strict rabbinical rules and regulations: the omission of 
even a single letter or an improperly spaced word or line 
renders it pasul, that is, unfit for ritual purposes. The 
term is also applicable to persons. 


pat?, adv. 2. Just at the present point; just 
there; without acting or moving: used in the 
following phrase.— To stand pat. (a) In poker, to 


phy a hand Pe as it is, without drawing other cards, 
ence—(b) In politics, to adhere obstinately to an exist- 
ing status or policy, refusing to consider proposals of 
change or reform; stand still, in a blind or stubborn 
refusal to disturb existing conditions when they are 
profitable to one’s party or one’s self. . 


Pata. An abbreviation of Patagonia. 

pataca, π. 2. A Portuguese coin of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, equal to 
320 reis.— 3. A Portuguese coin of Mozam- 
bique, equal to 6 crusados.— 4. A silver coin 
of Μασαο and Timor, equivalent {07100 avos 
or 41.63 cents.—5. A copper coin of Portu- 
gal, equal to 2 ecuartos. 

patacon (pi-tii-kon’ or,-k6n’), π. [See pata- 
coon.| 1. A name common to Brabantine 
and Portuguese coins from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century. The silver dollar so 
known was worth from 600 to 640 reis.— 2, A. 
heavy Portuguese copper coin worth 40 reis, 
issued early in the nineteenth century.—3. 
A Spanish silver coin of the value of 4s, 3d. 
atagonlt, ». Same as patacoon. 
atagon?+(pat’a-gon), η. [Sp. patagon, clumsy 
foot.] A member of a tribe of South Ameri- 
ean Indians, whence Patagonia received its 
name. UN. LE. 1). 

Patagonian formation. See *formation. 
atagoran at-a-g0’rang), η. [Native Aus- 

al a ροή ια) ας for the kanga- 
roo. ἤ. E. Morris, Austral English. 

pataka! (pii-ti’ki), m. [pataca, patacca. See 
pataca.] An old coin and money of Abys- 
sinia; the dollar, worth two fifths of a sequin. 

pataka? (pii’ ta-ki), π. [Maori.] A store- 
house erected on piles. [Australia.] 

patao (pi-ti’s), m. [Cuban Sp., from an abo- 
riginal name. } fish, Gerres brasilianus, 
found in the West Indies and southward. 


Patapsco 


Patapsco group. See *groupl. 

Patarinism (pat’a-rin-izm), n.  [Patarine + 
-ism.] The teachings of the Patarines. 

pat-ball (pat’bal), ». In games, the same as 
rounders, 

patch, ~. 11: (a) A piece of court-plaster 
used to protect a small wound. (b) A piece 
of cloth, or the like, sewed on a coat or gown 
as a badge or ornament. In the extract it 
refers to the band on the eap. 

One juvenile wearer of the “patch” belonging to H. 
M. 8. Aurora, was in the thick of the fire, carrying mes- 
sages to and fro. 

Daily News (London), Aug. 22, 1900, N. Ε. D. 
(c) A piece of stiffened cloth, or the like, or a 
pad, worn over an eye, to protect it.—Hard 
patch, a patch riveted on a boiler-shell or fire-box ; one 
which can be ¢calked by upsetting the edge of the plate 
into the joint: so called to distinguish it from a soft 
patch. See soft xpatch.— Mucous patch, a moist whit- 
ish tubercle of syphilitic nature, at the anus or on the 
mucous membrane of the vagina or in the buccal cavity. 
— Patch method, in forestry, the clean cutting of small 
patches to invite reproduction by self-sown seed from the 
surrounding forest.— Patch so See *sowing.— 
Purple patch. See *purple.—§$ patch, a patch of 
boiler-plate put on over a defective place or a hole in the 
shell or other surface of a boiler and held in place by 
bolts and not by rivets. The impossibility of bolting 
the patch so as to make a joint tight enough to calk 
with the metal of the patch, as in the case of riveted 
work (see hard *patch), compels the insertion of some 
elastic material, such as red lead or putty, on a fibrous 
core between the two plates: hence the softness of the 
joint. Rubber-sheet packing or asbestos sheet may be 
used; but whatever is used, the joint is not reliable when 
exposed to heat and internal pressure. . 
patch-bolt (pach’bolt), π. 1. Α bolt which 
has a flaring head to fit a countersunk hole: 
used for bolting a patch on a boiler.—2. A 
bolt which has a flaring head from the top of 
which projects a square knob for turning the 
bolt into place, after which the knob is cut 
off; a tap-bolt. 

patchoulene (pa-ché’/lén), n. [patchouli + 
-ene.| In chem., a hydrocarbon (Ο15Ηοι) ob- 
tained by the action of dehydrating agents 
upon patchouli alcohol. It has an odor like 
that of cedar, a specific gravity of .939, and a 
ea of 254-256° C. 

Patchouli alcohol, one of the constituents of patchouli 
oil, from Pogostemon Patchouli. It is a transparent, 
colorless, crystallizable substance, melting at 56° C., with 
the composition Ο15ΠορΟ; a sesquiterpene alcohol. It 
does not possess the odor of patchouli oil.— Patchouli 
camphor. See xcamphor. 

patch-piece (pach’pés), n. 
plate. 

patch-plate (pach’plat), ». A foot-casting; 
a casting bolted to a structure to form a base 
or seat for another part; a patch-piece; a 
packing-piece ; a liner. 

patch-up (pach’up), ». The act of repairing 
or mending, usually a clumsy temporary per- 
formance; the repair so made. [Colloq.] 

patchwise (pach’wiz), adv. In the manner of 
a patch; as a patch. 

pate!, π. 5. The flesh split obtained in split- 
ting or leveling a side of leather. Modern 
Amer. Tanning, p. 162. 

Pate changeante, a variety of porcelain which appears 
to change color in different lights. 


M. Regnault, who succeeded M. Ebelran in the direc- 
torate of Sévres, was the inventor, while at the Sevres 
manufactory, of pdte changeante. ‘The ware appears, 
during the day, like gray céladon, and at night, under 
artificial light, changes to a beautiful pink, whence its 
name. Jennie J. Young, The Ceramic Art, p. 326. 
Pate dure, hard-paste, or natural, porcelain. 

patel (pa’tel), ». [Marathi patil, Hindustani 
patel.| In India, the head-man of a village. 
The office is hereditary, and is often held 
under a government grant. Yule and Burnell. 


patela, ». Same as puteli. 

Patella ulnaris, a sesamoid found at the elbow-joint of 
some birds: most conspicuous in penguins.— Riders’ 
painful patella, pain and tenderness on pressure of 
the patella, especially its inner border, occurring in riders 
who wear stiff and unyielding breeches. 

Patellaria (pat-e-la’ri-i), ». [NL. (Fries, 
1823), < L. patella, a little dish.] A genus of 
discomycetous fungi, type of the family Patel- 
lariacez. It has black, superficial, gregarious corneous 
ascocarps and 4- or more celled hyaline spores. About 
30 species are known, occurring on dead wood and stems. 
P. atrata is a common and widely distributed species. 

ς Patellaria + -acezx.| A family of discomy- 
cetous fungi, which has black coriaceous or 
corneous ascocarps. 


patellaric (pat-e-ldr’ik), α. [Patellar(ia) + 
-ic.} Derived from the lichen Patellaria (or 


Parmelia) scrwposa.—Patellaric acid, a crystalline 
acid, Cj7Hg99j9, with a bitter taste, extracted by means 
of pier. Tt me ts above 100° C., yielding oxalic acid and 
orcinol. 


Same as *patch- 


patellaroid (pa-tel’a-roid), a. [patellar + 
-oid.] Shaped like a small, shallow dish. 

patellidian (pat-e-lid’i-an), n. A member of 
the Patellidz or limpets. 


patellofemoral (pa-tel-d-fem’6-ral), a. Relat- 

ing to both the patella and the femur. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I, 553,. 

paten!, n. 4. An iron plate used in making 
plate-armor. Meyrick, Ancient Armour, III. 
Glossary. 


patency, ”. 3. Specifically, in pathol., the 
state of being open or pervious, as a tube or 
canal. 

The retention of vesicular quality depended upon 
patency in some of the tubes, and its amount varied with 
the proportion of tubes involved. 

Med. Record, March 7, 1903, p. 394. 

patent}, I. a.—Patent blue. See xblue.— Patent 

medicine, (0) In England, a medicine which is not 

protected by letters patent, but is merely a proprietary 
medicine bearing a government stamp. 


II, ».—Lapse patent, a land patent issued to an- 
other by reason of the neglect of the first patentee to 
perfect his title. It relates back to the date of the origi- 
nal patent, but renders void all conveyances by the ousted 
patentee. 


patentably (pat’en-ta-bli), adv. Made so that 
it can be patented; made in such a way that 
it is patentable. 
As many of our readers are aware, patents have been 
granted in Great Britain under the old patent law, with- 
out any inquiry to learn whether the inventions were 


patentably new, according to the law and practice of that 
country. Sci. Amer., Feb. 28, 1903, p. 159. 


pater (pa’tér), x. [L.] Father: used in certain 
compound words: as, paterfamilias, pater- 
noster, ete.; also, colloquially, among school- 
boys, as a term of address or mention, like 
mater. 


pateraite (pat’e-rii-it), n. [Named after A. 
Patera, who first examined it.]) A black, 
massive mineral from Joachimsthal, Bohemia, 
supposed to be essentially cobalt molybdate, 
but known only in a very impure state. 

paterfamiliar+ (pa’tér-fa-mil’yiir), adj. [ pa- 
terfamilias, on the analogy of familiar.| Of or 
ate en to the paterfamilias; paternal. 


Paterina stage. See *stage. 

paternality (pa-tér-nal’i-ti), n. Fatherhood; 
the personality of a father. N. Ε. D. 

paternalize (pa-tér’nal-iz), 0. t.; pret. and pp. 
paternalized, ppr. paternalizing.. [ paternal + 
-ize.) Το treat paternally ; especially, to sup- 
port and contro: so as to make dependent in- 
stead of self-reliant: used of governmental 
action. 

There have been “‘ popular” meetings in support of the 
measure [α municipal electric light plant for New York], 
it is true, but none that have any claim or right to be 
regarded as representative of anything but the socialistic 
spirit which pervades acertain portion of the population 
here as everywhere else, and that would have every man 
on the pay roll of the State or the municipality in a vast 
series of paternalised institutions, 

Elect. World and Engin., April 11, 1903, p. 597. 
Paternoster while, as long as it takes to say a paternoster. 
paternoster (pa’tér-nos’tér), v. i.. [paternos- 

ter, π.]. To fish with a paternoster. See pa- 
ternoster, 4. 

When paternostering on the bottom, and the tidal 
current is slight, it may be found necessary to use small 
wire booms 3 inches or 4 inches in length to extend the 
hook-links from the vertical portion of the paternoster, 
which they might otherwise foul. 

Encye. Brit., XXXII. 487. 

paternoster-work (pa’tér-nos’tér-wérk), 7. 

In naval arch., the framing belonging to a 
chain-pump. 

patesi (pi-ta’sé),n. [Sumerian.]_ Thenative 

title of the local rulers of the ancient cities of 


Babylonia. They were at first probably independent, 
but later were usually subject to the ruler or king of some 
more powerful city, such as Babylon, which acquired con- 
trol over the others. The term is usually translated as 
priest-prince, since both functions were combined in the 
one person. 


We have, then, a presentment of the famous viceroy or 
patest of Lagash, if not in his habit as he lived, at least in 
the shape in which it pleased the sculptors of his time to 
represent him. Atheneum, March 18, 1905, p. 344. 


path, ~.—Germinal path. See *germinal.— Short 
path, in physiol., a short spinal reflex. 

path., pathol. Abbreviations, of pathology, 
pathological. 

pathematology (path’é-ma-tol’6-ji), m. [Gr. 
πάθηµα(-τ-), suffering, + -ology.] In psychol., 
the doctrine of the emotions or passions. 
pathetic, a. απᾶ π. I, a. 8. (6) Trochlear: 
in reference to the superior oblique muscle. 

η. 2 Same as *patheticus, 2. 


ee | 


patiki 


patheticus, η. 2. The superior oblique mus- 


cle of the 679. 

pathetize (path’e-tiz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
pathetized, ppr. pathetizing. [Gr. παθητικός, pas- 
sive, + -ize.}| Το make passive, under hypnotic 
influence ; hypnotize. 

pathetogenetic (path’e-t6-jé-net’ik), α. In 
psychol., productive or provocative of pity. 

The cry of a child or a cat, a minor key, the downfall of 


stage snow, ... may have very peculiar patheto-genetie 
efficacy. 


Saunders and Hall, in Amer. Jour. Psychol., XI. 586, 


pathfinder, ». 2. In surg., a very slender 
whalebone sound which is insinuated through 
a tortuous and, strictured urethra, a larger 
sound being then passed over or alongside it. 
—3. In bot., same as *honey-guide, 2. 

The pathjinders of the purple-red ZL. maculatum are 
dark red with white markings. 

Amer. Nat., June, 1903, p. 378. 
4, Same as gay *cat. 

The third prisoner described himself as Edward James, 
but Dougherty said he was James Casey, a thief of the 
“gay eat,” or “pathjinder” class. | 

N. Y. Times, Jan. 2, 1905. 


pathmaker (path’ma’kér), n. Oné who makes 
paths; a pioneer. 

pathoamine (path-d-am’in),' ».  [Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + E. amine.] A term suggested by 
Selmi to denote any basic substanee found in 
urine in disease as a product of the morbid 
process. 


pathogeneity (path’6-jé-né’i-ti), n. Same as 
*pathogenicity. 

pathogenesy (path-d-jen’e-si), nm. Same as 
pathogenesis, 7 
pathogenicity (path’6-jé-nis’i-ti), n. [patho- 


genic + -ity.] 
pathogenic. 
Pathogenicity may be taken as a type of those powers 
of the organism which are easily and profoundly modified 
by external conditions. On the other hand, there. are 
numerous characters which appear to be extremely 
constant. Science, April 28, 1905, p. 669, 
pathognomic (path-og-nom’ik), a. Same as 
pathognomonic. 
pathognomy,”. 2. The study of the symp- 
toms or signs of particular diseases. Goode. 
Pathologic regeneration, variation. See 
xregeneration, *variation. 
pathologico-anatomical (path-d-loj’i-k6-an-a- 
tom’i-kal), a. Of orpertaining to pathological 
anatomy. 


pathology, η. 4. The science of the feelings, 
passions, and emotions. Bentham.—£xperi- 
mental pathology, scientific knowledge of morbid 
processes based upon the study of disease artificially in- 
duced in the lower animals. 

pathometer (pa-thom’e-tér), π. [Irreg. <E. 
path + Gr. µέτρον, measure.|]. An instrument 
for recording the distance traveled by a vehi- 
ele. It also indicates the directions followed 
and the altitudes ascended and descended. 

pathonomy (pa-thon’d-mi), ». [Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + vouoc, law.] The science of the 
laws of diseases. 

pathopoietic (path’6-poi-et’ik), a. [Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + ποιητικός, ¢ ποιεῖν, make.] Same as 
pathogenic. 

pathosocial (path-d-s0’shal), a. [Gr. πάθος, 
disease, + E. social.] Of or pertaining to 
social pathology or to the subject-matter of 
social pathology, that is, to any abaormal or 
diseased social condition. ity. 

Social pathology . . . seeks to analyze the causes of 

these abnormal or diseased social conditions, and in this 
respect it is a necessary preliminary to the prevention or 


amelioration of patho-social conditions. 
Rep. U. S. Comm. Education, 1889-90, xviii. 


path-racer (path’ra’sér), n. A bicycle used 
for racing on a cinder-path. 
His prettiest machine being a fine path-racer, 
Westminster Gazette, Nov. 7, 1896. N. Ε. D. 
patiency (pa’shen-si), ». [1]. patiens (-t-) + 
-cy. See patient.] In logic, the quality of be- 
ing passive; the condition of being acted upon 
by another: the opposite of agency. . [Rare.] 
patient, a. 6. Receiving impressions; being 
the subject of external agents; passive 
[Rare.] 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient mat- 
ter, produceth an actual heat. 
Howell, Familiar Letters, I. 293, NW. #. ). 
patiki (pi’ti-ki), n. [Maori patiki = Tahitian 
patii = Hawaiian pakii. | common Maori 
name of a flounder, Rhombosolea monopus, 


‘The state or character of being 


patiki 


found in the waters of New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. 
patiné (pi-ti-na’), a. 
patine, n.] Patined. 
patined (pat’ind), a. [patine + -ed2.] Cov- 
ered with a patina; patinated. 
Numerous chipped flints, mostly oval or almond-shaped. 
Since their manufacture many have been deeply 
patined and rusted sometimes even right through, in 
red, yellow, or chalky white colours by physical or chem- 
ical agency, implying great age. 
Keane, Ethnology, p. 84. 
patinize (pat’i-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. patin- 
ized, ppr. patinizing. [patine + -ize.] To coat 
‘articles not made of bronze with a bronze or 
patinated coating. Sci. Amer. Sup., Feb. 27, 
1904, p. 23548. 
patinous (pat’i-nus), a. [patina + -ous.] 
Covered with a patina; patinated. 
patisserie (pii-tés-ré’), n. [F., ς pdtissier, pas- 
try-cook, < pdtisser, knead paste to make cakes, 
< pdte, OF. paste, paste. See pastel.] 1. A 
astry-cook’s shop; a place where a light 
uncheon of cakes, pastry, etc., may be ob- 
tained ; a confectioner’s. 
One of the most doleful sights I have seen in Paris was 
a sad-looking gentleman in black sitting at a cold marble- 
topped table of an expensive patisserie lunching on a 
weak cup of tea and a plate of cream-puffs, 
2’. B. Smith, How Paris Amuses Itself, p. 48. 
2. Pastry; the delicacies sold at a pastry- 
cook’s shop or patisserie. 
Patlander (pat’lan’dér), n. 
Patrick, + land + -er.] 
[Slang.] Ν.Ε. D. 
Pat. Off. An abbreviation of Patent Office. 
patola (pii-t6’li), π. [Burmese?] A Burmese 
guitar with three strings, two of silk and one 
of copper. 


patolli (ρᾶ-{61΄6), mn. [Also patole ; < Nahuatl 
patolli.)] A game something like baeckgam- 
mon, common among the ancient Mexicans. 

Patoot series. See *series. 

patrial, a. 2. Relating to one’s fatherland. 

patriarch, ”.—Ecumenical patriarch, universal 
bishop, the title assumed by John, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, at the end of the sixth century. The claim 
of the title rested on the civil supremacy of Constanti- 
nople, and implied supremacy over the Christian world. 

patriarchate, απ. 5. The state of social or- 
ganization, in which the child is a member of 
the social division to which its father belongs. 

patriarchium (pa-tri-ir’ki-um), n.; pl. patri- 
archia (-i). [ML. patriarchiwm, patriarchal 
residence or dignity.]. 1. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) 
The residence of the patriarch adjoining the 
ehurch; (0) the council of the patriarch.—2, 
In Rome, the residence in the Lateran Palace 
which was founded by Gregory the Great and 
used for the instruction of young priests. 

patrick? (pat’rik), η. A base coin, the eighth 
of a denier, authorized for Ireland in 1460, 
under Henry VI. 

patrilineal (pat-ri-lin’6-al), α. [L. pater 
( patr-), father, + linealis, ¢ linea, aline.] Re- 
lating to descent on the paternal side.— Patri- 
lineal descent, paternal descent. 


All the phratry names so far recorded indicate that 
patrilineal descent is the rule in the north. 
Nature, Aug. 1, 1907, p. 334. 
patrin (pat’rin), π. [Romany patrin, orig. 
leaf.] In Gipsies’ cant, the marking of a trail 
by handfuls of grass or leaves dropped at in- 
tervals. Also patteran. 
patrinia (pa-trin’i-i), n. 
(named in honor of E, L. M.. Patrin, 1742- 
1815, a French naturalist and traveler in Si- 
beria) ;, an untenable genus name of these 
plants.] A name used in horticulture for 
plants of the genus Fedia, belonging to the 
family Valerianacex, and distinguished from 
other genera of the valerian family by the four 
stamens. They are hardy herbaceous perennials with 
mostly pinnate leaves and cymose clusters of yellow or, 
rarely, white flowers. There are about 15species, natives 
of central and eastern Asia southward {ο the Himalayas. 
A few, as Fedia Sibirica and F. scabiosxfolia, are some- 
times cultivated as ornamentals. 
patrinite (pat’rin-it), n. [G. patrinit (1845) ; 
named after E. L. M. Patrin. See *patrinia. 
A mineral from Berezof, in the Ural Moun- 
tains, a sulphid of bismuth, lead, and copper: 
better known as aikinite. 
Patriofelis (pa-tri-6-fé’lis),». [NL.] A 
genus of creodonts from the Middle Eocene 
Wind River and Bridger) of North America. 


‘The animal was about as large as a jaguar and massively 


[F., pp. of patiner, < 


(Pat, dim. of 
An  frishman. 


proportioned, with short heavy limbs and blunt-clawed 


feet, It has been thought that Patriofelis was of aquatic foot of a horse, 


habits and more or less ancestral to the seals ; but it was 


apes SS 





(From a skeleton in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York.) 


more probably terrestrial, since its teeth indicate adapta- 


tion to flesh food, not to fish eating. Matthew. 


patristic, 7.— Patristic Chapters, one of the tractates 
of the Mishnah, containing maxims, aphorisms, and moral 
precepts of the early Jewish sages from about 250 Ε.6. 
to 200 A.D. ‘The chapters are sixin number. They have 
been inserted in the Jewish prayer-book. A chapter is 
read every Saturday afternoon during the summermonths 
from Passover to New-Year’s day. ebrew, Pirke aboth 
or simply Aboth. See * Aboth. 


II. ». One who studies or adheres to the 
doctrines of the fathers of the Christian church. 
The... system of the schoolmen... was... op- 
posed by the old-fashioned Biblicists and Patristics. 
. G. S. Faber, Prov. Letters, II. 149. WN. Ε. D. 
patrix (pa’triks or pat’riks), ».; pl. patrices 
(-tri-séz). [NL., formed from L. pater, father, 
on a supposed analogy with matrix as related 
to L. mater, mother.] The reverse of matrix ; 
in calico-printing, the steel roller, or molette, 
on which a design is formed in relief and then 
transferred by pressure to the printing-roller 
_of a cylinder printing-machine, 
patrologic (pa-tro-loj’ik), a. [ patrolog(y) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to patrology. 
patrologist (pa-trol’0-jist), π. [ patrolog(y) 
-ist.] One who is versed in patrology. 
patrol-wagon (pa-trél’ wag”on), n 1. A 
large, covered, two-horse wagon belonging to 
the police force, used to earry prisoners to 
and from jail and for various other purposes. 
—2. A long, uncovered, two-horse wagon 
used by the fire-insurance patrol to carry men, 
with tarpaulins, ete., to fires, for the protec- 
tion of insured goods. 
patron, ». 9. The festival held on a saint’s 
day. 
patronage, ”. 
tion borne by a patron to his client. 
patron, n., 1 (0). 

The client was regarded as a minor member (gentilt- 
cius) of his patron’s gens... and... the patronage 
and the clientage were alike hereditary. 

Encyc. Brit., XVIIL 418. 

Disturbance of patronage. See *disturbance. 
patronym (pat’ro-nim), n. (Gr. πατρώνυµος, 
named for the father. See patronymic.] A 
paternal name; a name derived from one’s 
father or from one’s ancestors in the male line. 

Objections may be raised... to the acceptance of 


metronyms in the genealogies as proofs of female kin- 
ship, while patronyms are rejected. 


5. In ancient Rome, the rela- 
See 


Nature, Sup., May 5, 1904, p. xiii. pattern-wheel, η. 


patronymic, a. 2. In anthrop., relating to 


[From Patrinia that form of society in which the child takes pattinsonization (pat ” in - son-i-za’ shon); η. 


its name from the father’s family, or in which 
the child is reckoned asa member of the .pa- 
ternal family. 

patronymy (pa-tron’i-mi), π. [patronym + 
-y3,) The stage of social evolution in which 
family and clan names descend in the male 


line from father to son: in distinction from 


the metronymic stage. See *metronymic, 2. 
Giddings, Elem. of Sociol., p. 187. 
patruity (pa-tré‘i-ti), n [L. 
paternal uncle.] The relations 
uncle. [Rare.] 
Visible signs of paternity or patruity. 
T. J. Hewlett, Parsons and Widows, xxxvi. WN. Ε. D. 
patte, ». 3. Cleverness; skill in execution ; 
genius. 


of France. 
patten?, η. 4. A skate. (Local Eng.] 


Skates are termed patines in the Fens. 


Baring-Gould, Cheap Jack Zita, I. 184. Ν. Ε. D. 


patteran (pat’ér-an), n. 
pattern, 2. 


patternable (pat’érn-a-bl), a. 


pattern-piece (pat’érn-pés), n. 


pattern-plate (pat’érn-plat), n. 


patu (pa’ts), n. 


eet a 
ip of an 


[French art slang.]—Patte d’oie, a 
coin, the gros blanc, struck under Jean le Bon (1350-1364) 


pauciplicate 


to prevent it from sinking in 
marshy and soft ground. N. FE. D. - 


patter?, ». 4. Rapid phrases introduced into a 


song in a speaking voice: sometimes applied to 
the whole text of acomedy. [Theatrical cant.} 


Mozart and many other composers often introduce bits 
of ‘patter’ into buffo solos, as for instance the middle of 
‘Madamina’ in ‘Don Juan,’ etc. 

Grove, Dict. Music, ITI. 654. 

See *patrin. 
11. A templet; a guide; gage. 
— Fitzhugh pattern, a painted pattern on old Nankin 
porcelain, consisting of a central disk ‘inclosing four 
pomegranates split in half and four hand-of-Buddha 
citrons, surrounded by four groups of flowers and sym- 
bolic figures. The border is a band of dull color with. 
trellis-work of a darker shade. This pattern occurs in 
blue and occasionally in red or green. The porcelain on 
which it is found is usually of a whiter paste than that 
of the ordinary Nankin ware.—Linen pattern, in 
carved woodwork of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
arelief pattern resembling a folded napkin, the folds 
being often ingeniously imagined and combined, so that 
the surface of the panel is agreeably fluted. Also called 
linen-fold pattern and napkin pattern. See linen-scroll, 
with cut.— Metric or metrical, rhythmic or rhyth- 
mical pattern, in music. See *metric2, krhythmic.— 
Napkin pattern. Same as linen kpattern.— Prunus 

attern. Same as *hawthorn decoration.. N. Y. Times, 

ay 18, 1905.— Reserve pattern, in ceram., a style of 
decoration in which the design is formed by the un- 
colored surface of the ware surrounded by a colored 
ground, The term is often applied to silver luster-ware 
in which the decorative design is reserved in white by 
applying a resist preparation to the glazed ware before 
the luster ground is put on. See resist style, under 
resist.— $pade pattern. See *spade2. 


--....- 
Ries 





tie, ae 
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Plate with Fitzhugh Pattern. 
(In Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia,) 


That can be 
used as a pattern. 


patterner (pat’ér-nér), π. One who composes 


patterns; one who decorates or covers (a sur- 
face) with patterns or designs. 

Human emotion—the force which a mere patterner of 
spaces, a mere contemner of “subjects,” would banish 
from pictorial art—plays a great part in the piece. 

The Standard (London), May 13, 1889, p. 3. Ν. Ε. D. 
A trial or 
experimental coin, not intended for circu- 


lation. 

A thin sheet 
of metal upon the surface of which designs 
are painted with an insulating varnish : used 
for operating the shedding mechanism of an 
electrie Jacquard. This method was tried 
about 1860. 

3. Atracing-wheel (which 
see). 

The process of desilverizing lead by the Pat- 
tinson method. See process. 

[Maori.] Astriking-weapon, 
such as a club. #. Ε. Morris, Austral English. 
pau? (pii’s), απ. [Hawaiian.] Formerly, the 
principal garment of the women of Hawaii, 
consisting of a number of pieces of tapa 
generally five, wound around the waist an 
reaching to about the knee. Jour. Amer. 

Folk-lore, Oct.—Dec., 1900, p. 246. 

paua (pou’i),. [Maori.] The Maori name 
of the mutton-fish: also used as the name for 
Maori fish-hooks, made of the paua-shell, the 
same word being adopted for fish, shell, and 
hook. F. FE. Morris, Austral English. 

paucine (p4’sin), n. [ pauco + -ine2.] A yellow 
erystalline alkaloid, Co7Hgg0;N,; + 6$ HO, 
found in pauco-nuts, the fruit of Pentaclethra 
ανα 
pauciplicate (p4’si-pli-kat), a. [L. paucus, 
few, + plicatus, folded. See plicate.] Hav- 


5. A round wooden plate fastened underthe ing few folds or plications: said of certain 





pauciplicate 


shells which are provided with transverse 
ridges or plications. 

Pauciplicate Neanic Stage.—In this stage new striz 
are introduced by implantation and not by bifurcation of 
the older ones. The strie are strong, simple, and separ- 
ated by spaces as wide as the strie themselves. ο 
number of plications is not great. 

Amer. Jour. Set., April, 1904, p. 290. 


pauciramous (pi-si-ra’mus), a. [L. paucus, 


few, + ramus, branch, + -ous.] aving few 
branches; sparsely branched. 
pauco-nut (pa’ko-nut), ». The fruit of Penta- 


clethra macrophylla. 

pauhagen (p4-ha’gen), π. [Also paughaden, 
poghaden, porhagen, pauhaugen ; from an Al- 
gonkian form answering to Abenaki pookagen 
(Rasles), from a verb.meaning ‘ grease the 
ground.’ The fish was used by the Indians 
to manure their cornfields.] The menhaden. 
Jour, Amer. Folk-lore, Oct.-Dec., 1902, p. 252. 
[Maine, ete. ] 

pauhaugen, ». Same as *pauhagen. 

paukatea (p4-ka-té’i), n. Same as *broad- 
leaf, 2. 

Paulianite (pa’li-an-it), π. Same as Pauli- 
anist. 

Paulicianism (p4-lish’an-izm), n. 
+ -ἴδπι.] 
Paulicians, 

paulie (pa’li), a. andm. [Also pawlie, pallie, 
paley, ete. ; originuncertain.] I, a. Weakly; 
sickly: used especially of lambs. 

II, ». A very small, weak, or crippled 
lamb. [Scoteh in all uses. ] 

paulin (pa’lin), m. [Abbr. from tarpaulin.] 
The plain, unsurfaced canvas used in the 
army for covering stores, ete. [U.S.] 

Pauline, a. II. π. 1. A member of one of 
the various religious orders of St. Paul.—2. 
A scholar of St..Paul’s School, London. 

When in December, 1835, he returned to London, bring- 
ing with him the ‘blue ribbon’ of Oxford, an honour 
which no Pauline had at that time won, young Jowett at 
St. Paul’s was a distinguished figure. 

Abbott and Campbell, Life and Letters of B. Jowett, I. 41. 

Paulinian (p4-lin’i-an), a. and π. [See 
Pauline.) I, a. Pertaining to, or character- 
istie of, St. Paul and his teachings. 

ΤΙ. ». A Paulinist. 

Paulinistic (p4-li-nis’tik), a. Pertaining to, 
or characteristic of, Paulinism or of a Paulinist. 

Paulinize (p4’lin-iz), v. t and i.; pret. and pp. 
Paulinized, ppr. Paulinizing. (Pauline + -ize.] 
I. trans. To render Pauline; conform to the 
doctrines of St. Paul. 

II. intrans. To imitate, obey, or follow St. 
Paul’s teachings; become Pauline. 

Paulism (pa’lizm), η. Same as Paulinism. 

Paulista (pou-lés’ tii), π. [Pg. Paulista, < 
Paulo (see ἀθ[.).] A Portuguese and Indian 
half-breed, especially one from the state of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury they ranged as freebooters through cen- 
tral Brazil, and by theirextensive raids assisted 
in the spread of the Portuguese dominion. 

In Brazil the famous “ Paulistas” (so called from the 
province of Sao Paulo), a cross between the first Portu- 
guese immigrants and the aborigines, have always been 
the most vigorous and enterprising section of the com- 
munity. Mainly to them is due the extension of the 
Portuguese domain from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
eastern slopes of the Cordilleras. 

Keane, Ethnology, p. 152. 

Paulite (palit), n. [ML. Paulites (?); as Paul 
+ -iic2.} A member of the monastic order of 
the Hermits of St. Paul, founded in 1215. See 
Paulist. 

paullinitannic (pa’lin-i-tan’ik), a. [Paullinia 
+ tannic.) Derived from Paullinia sorbilis. 


— Paullinitannic acid, a variety of tannin prepared 
from the seeds of Paullinia sorbilis. 


paulo-post-future, a. 2. Pertaining to the 
near future: as, a paulo-post-future effect. 
ΤΙ. ». A future very near to the present. 
Here comes Dana, abstractedly loitering along, 
Involved in a paulo-post-future of song, 
Who Ἠ be going to write what ll never be written 
Till the Muse, ere he thinks of it, gives him the mitten. 
rela Lowell, Fable for Critics, 1. 939. 
paulospore (p4’lo-spor), nm. [L. paulus, little, 
+ E. spore.} A resting-spore or detached 
bud that is not motile. 
paulotome (pi’16-tdm), n. [NL. Pauwlotome- 
(a).] A member of the genus Paulotomea of 
Haeckel. 
Paulotomea (p4-l6-t6’mé-i), n. [NL.] ‘One 
of the genera included by Haeckel in his fam- 


[ Paulician 
The doctrines professed by the 


ily Algariz, unicellular alges without nuclei — 


and without cilia. 


Paulsen’s defense. See *defense. 
IV. 47 





pauper (ρᾶ΄/ρότ), ο. 6. [ ανν mn.) Same as 
pauperize. Tennyson, The Falcon, i. 1. | 

pauperage (pa’pér-aj), π.. [pauper + -age.] 
Pauperdom; pauperism. 

pauperate (pa’pér-at), v. ¢.;. pret. and pp. 
pauperated, ppr. pauperating. To pauperize. 

It has pauperated many a lawful heir. 
J. Rogers, Antipopopriestian, XIV. 306. N. E. D. 
pauperdom (p4’pér-dum), n. 1. The condi- 
tion of a pauper; pauperism.—2, Paupers 
collectively. 

Paurodontide (p4-r6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. παῦρος, small, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth, + 
-idz.| A family of small polyprotodont mar- 
supial mammals, based on teeth and jaws from 
the Jurassic of Wyoming. Marsh, 1887. 

Paurometabola ( pi’rd-me-tab’6-li ), πα. pl. 
(Gr. παῦρος, little, + µεταβολή, transforma- 
tion.] In Brauer’s system of classification, 
those insects in which the metamorphoses are 
slow, inconspicuous, and very incomplete, as 
the Orthoptera. 

paurometabolous ( pi’ r6-me-tab ’ 6-lus), a. 
[Gr. παῦρος, little, + µεταβολή, change, + -ous.] 
Characterized by incomplete metamorphosis; 


of or belonging to the Paurometabola, Cam- 
bridge Nat. Hist., V. 199. 
pauropod (pa’ro-pod), n. and a. I, n. A 


member of the Pauropoda. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the Pauropoda. 

pauropodous (p4-rop’6-dus), a. 
or pertaining to the Pauropoda. 

pausal, a. 2. In Heb. grammar, noting the 
form which a werd receives in the pause of a 
sentence, in which in certain cases a vowel is 
changed (usually lengthened), or a weakened 
vowel reappears in full. N. Ε. D. 


pause, ”.— General pause, in music, a silence or rest 
on the part of all the voices or instruments, often marked 
by the σα. ™ 


Resembling 


Its duration is entirely indeterminate, depending on the 
conductor's taste. 


pause-rhythm (piz’ritHm), ». In phonet., a 
rhythm of sound and pause; a rhythm pro- 
duced, for example, by the sounding of a tone 
for a definite time at definite intervals. ᾖ. 
W. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 517. 

pausimenia (pa-zi-mé’ni-i), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
παῦσις, ceasing, + μήν, month.] In physiol., 
the menopause, Dungéison. 

paussid (pa’sid), m. anda. I, π. A member 
of the coleopterous family Paussidz. | 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Paussidz. 

pavé (pii-va’), n. [F., < paver, pave.] 1. 
pavement; a paved road or street; the street. 

He has walked the Pall Mall pavé long enough. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, II. xxxi. 
2. In jewelers’ work, a setting in. which the 
jewels are placed close together like a pave- 
ment, showing none of the gold. 

pavement, ”.—Golden pavement, Same as king’s 
x/and.— Nicholson pavement, a kind of street pave- 
ment formed of sawed wooden blocks placed with the 
grain vertical ona platform of thin boards laid on the 
graded foundation of the road-bed. The interstices be- 
tween the wooden blocks are filled with a mixture of 
coal-tar and gravel.— Pavement. cells. See *cell.— 
Tessellated pavement, a pavement formed of small 
square blocks (tesserz); by extension, any mosaic pave- 
ment: but the pieces of such pavements are generally 
foursquare. 

pavemental (pav-men’tal), a. [pavement + 
-al.| Resembling a pavement; specifically, 
furnished with pavement-teeth. 

The dentition is typically pavemental in the Moneecious 
and ribbon-like in the Dicecious Gasteropoda ; and, with 
certain exceptions, even admitting of explanation, the 
auditory sacs contain otoconia in the former case and 
single spherical otoliths in the latter. 

J. D. Macdonald, in Jour. Linnean Soc., XV. 166. 


pavement-ant (pav’ment-ant), ». An ant, 





Pavement-ant ( 7¢/ramorium caespitum). 


a, winged female; 4, same without wings; 6, male; @, worker; 
é, larva of female; 7; head of same; g, pupa of same. 


pawn 


Tetramorium cespitum, common to Europe ana 


the United States. In Europe it is a common mea- 
dow-ant, but in the eastern United States it is a frequent 
resident of cities and towns, very often making its colo- 
nies under pavements. 

One 


pavement-artist (pav’ment-ir’tist), n. 
who sketches scenes and figures, in colored 
chalks, on a smooth stone pavement, with the 
view of extracting money from those passing 
by. N.'£.D. | 

pavement-light. (pav’ment-lit), π. An ar. 
rangement of thick glass set: in a metal frame 
which can be used as part of the flooring or 
of the pavement above a cellar or vault. 
There are many forms, mostly of. private 
ownership. See patent *light. 

pavement-tooth (pav’ ment-tiéth), n.; pl. 
pavement-teeth (-téth). A tooth which, with 
others, forms a structure like a pavement, as 
in certain sharks. See pavement, n., 4. 

pavement-toothed (pav’ment-tétht), a. Hav- 
ing large rounded closely-set teeth, or pave- 
ment-teeth. See pavement, n., 4. 

The second part of the first volume of Records of the 
Albany Museum contains five notes by Dr. R. Broom on 
South African anomodont reptiles. In one of these he 
discusses the affinities of the pavement-toothed genus 
Endothodon, which was placed by Mr. Lydekker among 
the dicynodonts, but transferred by Prof. Seeley to the 
theriodonts. Nature, May 5, 1904, Ρ. 13. 

paver, ». 4. In porcelain making, the bed- 
stone of the grinding-mill. 

. The particles are abraded . . . between the runners and 

avers. 
fi Guide Worcester Porcelain Works, 1881, p. 12. N. Ε. D. 

Pavia (pa’vi-i), ». [NlL., named in honor of 
Peter Paaw (1564-1617), a,Dutch botanist. ] 
A section or subgenus of disculus, the buckeye 
and horse-chestnut genus, still used by horti- 
culturists as a generic name. Its members have 
four long-clawed petals, leaflets stalked, and winter buds 
not resinous. They are North American shrubs or small 
trees, of which the best known are 4. glabra, 4. octandra 
(Pavia lutea), and Ai. Pavia (P. rubra or Ε, Michauaii), 
with horticultural varieties. 

Pavia pottery. See *pottery. 

pavie (pa’vi),». [Se.] A nimble, adroit move- 
ment of the body, as that of a juggler per- 
forming a trick; hence, a trick. Ν. H. D. 

For some of such had play’d a pavie. 

Colvil, Whig’s Supplication, i. 72... Ν. Ε. D. 
paviin (pa’vi-in), π. [Pavia + -in?.] Same 
as fraxin. 

pavilion, ». '7. In anat.: (b) The flaring ex- 
tremity of a canal, as the external ear or the 
ovarian end of the Fallopian tube.— Justices 
of the pavilion, See *justice. 

paving-roller (pa’ving-ro’lér), η. 
machine; a roller for pavements. 

paving-set (pa’ving-set), n. A block of slag to 
be used for paving. Phillips and Bauerman, 
Elements of Metallurgy, p. 220. 

pavonated (pav’d-na-ted), p.a. [L. pavo(n-), 
peacock, + -ate2.] Colored like the neck of 
a peacock; of a brilliant bluish green. 


Very beautifully pavonated copper pyrites. 
G. Mitchell, tr. Karsten’s Min. in Leskean ον Ῥ. σα 
[ . i. . 


A paving- 


pavonazzo (pii-vo-nat’z0), a. and πι. [It., pea- 
cock-colored.] Colored like a peacock: noting 
a marble like pavonazetto. See marble, 1. 
pavor (pa’vor), ». [L., fear, < pavere, fear.] 
Fear.—Pavor diurnus, daymare; day-terrors.— Pa- 
vor nocturnus, nightmare ; night-terrors. 
paw+ (ρ8),α. [Perhaps a variant of pah!] 
Improper; nasty; obscene. «ΑΧ. ἤ. D. 
Lau. ... I'l tell him how often this Tarquin-steward 
would have kist me by force. 
Steph. Kiss you! fye, that’s a paw-word. 
Bet. No, no, he’s a cleanly man. 
Sir W. Davenant, Man’s the Master, iv. 1. 
pawari (pa-wii’ri), π. [Guiana.] An intoxi- 
cating drink made by the natives of British 
Guiana. 
pawky, α. 2. Crafty; shrewd; clever.— Pawk 
play, in golf, play conducted with shrewdness and f 
knowledge of one’s limitations. 
pawl-rim (p4l’rim), n. <A ring of ratchet- 
teeth at the base of a.capstan. 
pawl-ring (pal’ring), η. Same as *pawl-rim. 
pawnl, v. t. 3, To put up.as collateral; hy- 
potheecate, as stock fora loan. [Colloq.] 
Formerly it was possible for the jobbers in all impor- 
tant markets on the Stock Exchange to form a good idea, 
by comparing notes in each settlement, of what the con- 
dition of the speculative account really was, but it is less 
easy to do so now, because so much stock is ‘“‘pawned” 
with banks that the conclusions arrived at by the jobbers 
from examining only what they are carrying over them- 


selves are liable to be falsified. 
Encye. Brit., XX XII. 866. 





pawn 


pawn?, ”.—Clear pawn, in chess, the possession of Pd. M. An abbreviation of the Latin Peda- 


one pawn more than the opponent, the extra pawn being 
not. on the same file with any of the others in his posi- 
tion: an advantage obtained by a chess-player, in the 
course of the game, for which his adversary has no equiv- 
alent.— Gambit pawn, in chess, the pawn the sacrifice 
of which constitutes the gambit.—Isolated pawn, in 
chess, a pawn detached from support by other pawns, 
those on the adjacent rows being already removed from 
the board.— Passed pawn, in chess, a pawn that may 
be advanced without being obstructed by a pawn of the 
adversary either on the same file or either of the two 
adjacent files.—Pawn-and-move opening. See xopen- 
ing.—To pass a pawn, to establish a passed pawn. 
[Rare.|—To queen a πο η, το advance a pawn, in a 
game of chess, to its eighth square and thereupon make 
it a queen. Pron 
pawnage (pin’aj), n. [pawn! + -age.] The 
act of depositing in pledge; the condition of 
being pledged or pawned. [Rare.] 
pawnbrokerage (pan’bro’kér-aj), n. [ pawn- 
broker + -age.| The business of a pawnbroker. 
pawnee?(pa’né),». [Hind. pdni.] See brandy- 
pawnee. , 
paw-paw (pi’pa), a. [Redup. of paw%.] 
Improper; naughty; indecent; obscene: a 
nursery word. int 
axilliferous (pak-si-lif’e-rus), a. [NL. ραα- 
illat+ Gr. -dopoc, < pépev, bear.) Bearing paxille. 
paxilliform (pak-sil’i-form), a. [NL. pasilla 
+ -form.] Resembling or having the shape 
of paxille. \ | 
paxillose, a. 2. Paxillate. 
The abactinal surface is paxillose, each paxillus having 
a circular crown of about eight papille, the centre being 
usually smooth. [Echinoderms.] 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 290. 
pay’, v. 1.— Paying-out leg, the height of telegraph 
cable which is held at the bows of a cable-laying vessel ; 
the leg (or side) which is allowed to run, in distinction 
from the opposite leg, which is held. 1 : 
pay}, n. 4. In gold-mining, sufficient metal in 
a vein or bed to pay for working it.—Longevity 
pay, additional pay given to officers for long service in 
the United States army and navy. Army and Navy 
Register, XXIV. 290. : 
payable, a. 3. Profitable; likely to be prof- 
itable or to pay: as, payable rock, gravel, 
quartz, οἵο., meaning yielding or likely to 
yield gold; a payable enterprise, one yielding 
or likely to yield profit. 
μα τς (pa’bor’dér), n. A paying scholar 
who boards on the premises; opposed to day- 
scholar or free scholar. 
Among the pay-boarders ... numbering in all thirty, 
there were six Non-conformists. 
Rep. Com. on Welsh Education, 1899. Ν. E. D. 


gogie Magister, Master of Pedagogy. 


pe (pa), π. The seventeenth letter (5) of the 


Hebrew alphabet, corresponding to the Greek 
pi (π) and the English pe (2). Its numerical 
value is 80. 


Pe. In chem., the symbol for pelopium. 
Ῥ. E. An abbreviation (ο) of Presiding Elder. 
peal,z. 3. In the manufacture of sulphuric 


acid, the workman’s name for a fragment of 
iron pyrites, from an eighth to a half inch in 
diameter.—4, The balance or sliding weight 


used on a steelyard.—Black-eyed pea. (a) A 
cultivated form of the cow-pea, Vigna Sinensis. See 
*cow-pea. (b) In the West Indies, Dolichos sphexro- 
spermus. Bothof the plants bear white beans having a 
black spot around the hilum.— Canada field-pea. See 
field-kpea.— Canada pea. See jsicld-*xpea.—Chapar- 
ral-pea, aspiny leguminous bush, Xylothermia montana, 
of high altitudes in the Coast Range of middle and south- 
ern California, sometimes forming impenetrable thickets. 
It bears rose-purple pea-like flowers in the axils near the 
ends of the branches.—Clay pea, a cultivated form of 
the cow-pea, Vigna Sinensis, having buff-colored_beans. 
This was the form originally called cow-pea.— Coffee- 
pea, the chick-pea, sometimes used as a substitute for 
coffee.—Corn-field pea, the cow-pea. See *cow-pea. 
Dering pea, Swainsona_ galegifolia, an Australian 
lant. Also called native indigo, poison-pea, and poison- 
ush. See Swainsona.—Field-pea, see peal, 1. The 
field-pea exists in many varieties, proving long cultiva- 
tion. In northern latitudes it is a valuable forage-plant, 
furnishing hay and pea-meal. It is extensively raised in 
Canada, whence the varieties there grown are in the 
United States called Canada field-pea, or Canada pea.— 
Flat pea. (0) An Old World perennial, Lathyrus syl- 
vestris Wagneri, related to and resembling the common 
sweet pea. It hasbeen highly recommended as a forage- 
lant but has not met with much approval in the United 
tates.— ia” pea, a plant of the genus Clianthus. 
{Australia.}— Heart pea, the balloon-vine. [Australia.] 
—Lady-pea, a variety of the cow-pea. See *cow-pea.— 
Leaf-spot of pea. See */ea/-spot.— Mexican rosary 
ea, Dolicholus phaseoloides, a twining trifoliate plant 
earing small, hard, red-and-black seeds resembling the 
common crabs’-eyes (Abrus Abrus) of the West. Indies. 
Abrus, however, has pinnate leaves. In Spanish-speak- 
ing countries the seeds of both are called peronia. See 
xcolorin chiquito.— Monkey’s pea, in the West Indies, a 
cosmopolitan climber of the tropics, Vigna lutea.— Pur- 
le-eyed pea. See *cow-pea.— Red-pottage pea, the 
entil, supposed to have formed the material of the red 
pottage of Genesis xxv. 30.— Southern pea, the cow-pea. 
See *cow-pea.— 90 pea, in the amas, Cassia 
Bahamensis.— Texas or Texan pea, a perennial bushy 
legume, Astragalus Nuttallianus, with bladdery pods, 
valuable for grazing in central and northern Texas.— 
Whippoo 1-068, a variety of the cow-pea. See 
*cow-pea.— Wild pea, in California, any native species 
of Lathyrus, southward mostly L. vestitus.— Yellow 
pea, the pret false lupine, Thermopsis rhombifolia. 
ee false klupine. 


pay-envelop (pa‘en-vel’up), m, An envelop ΣΤΟΝ. (pé’a’fis), n. Macrosiphum pisi, an 


intended to contain the pay or wages of an 
employee on pay-day. | 

paying-out (pa’ing-out’), η. The act or oper- 
ation of allowing a cord, cable, or rope to be 
ulled or drawn out; specifically, the opera- 
ion of passing or running out a submarine 
eable from a ship which is laying it. 

paym’t, payt, pay’t, Abbreviations of pay- 
ment. 

pay-rock (pa’rok), »... Any metal-bearing 
rock rich enough to pay for working. 

yvaysanne (pa-zan’),n. [F.] A French peasant 
womun; hence, any countrywoman. 

Their only servant is amere West Country paisanne, 
Charlotte Smith, Celestina, I. 190. N. Ε. D. 

Ῥ Ἑ. An abbreviation (b) of the Latin Philo- 
sophiz Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Philosophy ; 
(ο) of Primitive Baptist. 

pe. an abbreviation of piece, in the dry-goods 
trade. 

Ῥ. Ο. An abbreviation (ο) of the Latin Patres 
Conscripti, Conseript Fathers; (4) of Perpet- 
ual Curate; (e) [l. ο.] of the Latin per cen- 
tum, by the hundred; (f) of the Latin pondus 
civile, avoirdupois weight; (g) of Post Com- 
mander; (th) [l. ¢.] of post- or postal-card; 
(i) [1. ¢.] of the Latin post consulatum, after 
the consulship ; (j) of Principal Conductor ; 
(k) of Privy Council. 

Ῥ 6. Μ.Ο. An abbreviation of Principal 
Colonial Medical Officer. 

P.C.P. An abbreviation of Past Chief Patri- 
arch, 

P.C.8. Anabbreviation of Principal Clerk 
of Session. 

P.C.U. Anabbreviation of pound-centigrade- 
unit. [Rare in U. 8.] 

P. D. An abbreviation (0) of potential differ- 
ence; (ο) of the Latin Philosophiz Doctor, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Pd. B. An abbreviation of the Latin Peda- 
gogize Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

Pd. D. An abbreviation of the Latin Peda- 
gogiz Doctor, Doctor of Pedagogy. 


aphidid which has caused great loss In pea- 
plantations in the Eastern United Statos by 
puncturing and blighting the young shoots. 





Pea-aphis (Macrosiphum pist), 


α, δ, winged female; c,apterous female; @, nymph in last stage 3 
ε, third jointof antenna of winged form; α, 4, enlarged, ¢, highly 
magnified. (Chittenden, U.S. D. A.) 
pea-ballast (pé’bal’ast), η. Coarse sand or 
very fine gravel used as ballast. 


Peabody bird Re ‘bo -di bérd). [From the 
1 


Peabody Glen, te Mountains.] The white- 
throated sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis. 

peacemonger (pés’mung’gér), ». One who 
talks much, but impractiecally, of peace and 
peacemaking. Southey. 

Southey seems to have coined the useful “‘ peacemonger” 
to distinguish unpractical praters about peace from true 
peacemakers. Athenzum, May 13, 1905, p. 687. 

peace-warrant (pés’wor’ant),n. In Eng. law, 
a warrant for the arrest of a person, issued by 
a justice of the peace. Same as justice's war- 
rant (which see. under warrant) in the United 
States. 

peach!, η. 3. A person or thing of a very high 
order; one who or that which is very nice. 


[Slang.]—Little-peach, a disease of peach-trees prob- 
ably due to a fungus which attacks the very young trees. 
It causes the fruit toripen while quite small, and ina 
few years kills the sree. — Mountein-pesed, a spiny, 
branching shrub of the soapberry family, Stocksia Bra- 
huica, or its edible fruit, which resembles in appearance 





peach-weevil 


apeach. It is found in Beluchistan, Afghanistan, and east- 
ern Persia.— Native peach, (0) In Australia, the emu- 
apple, Rancooria acidula. (ο In Sierra Leone, the 
Guinea peach, Sarcocephalus sambucinus. See Sarco- 
cephalus.— Peach fruit-worm. See */ruit-worm. — 
Peach-kernel oil. See *oi/.—Peach leaf-beetle. 
Same as plum *leaf-beetle.— Peach leaf-roller. See 
xleaf-roller.—Peach-oil. Same as peach-kernel *oil.— 
Peach twig-borer. See *twig-borer.— Vine-peach. 
See &vine-peach. 

peach-aphis (péch’a’fis), ». Any one of sev- 
eral species of Aphisiine found on peach-trees. 
— Black peach-ap is, an American aphidid, Aphis per- 
sice-niger, which feeds on both roots and twigs, leaves 
and buds of peach. Also called peach-louse. ~ 

peach-berry (péch’bér-i), n. A Tasmanian 
shrub, Styphelia strigosa, of the family Epacri- 
dacezx ; or its fruit, a small, fleshy berry. 

peach-bloom (péch’blim), π. 1. The soft 
down of the peach-skin; hence, the delicate © 
flush of a healthy complexion.— 2. In ceram., 
a glaze of Oriental porcelain of the color of 
the skin of a peach ripening in the sun, shad- 
ing from pale red to pink. Compare peach- 
blow, 1. 

peach-curculio (péch’kér-kii’li-d), π. Same 
as plum-curculio. 

peach-curl (péch’kérl), n. Same as curl, 4. 

pea-cheese (pé’chéz), n. <A gelatinous prep- 
aration of pea-flour which is treated with a 
solution of gypsum: used for food by the Chi- 
nese, 

peachen (pé’chen), a. Of or resembling a 
peach. 

Wrinkles mar a peachen cheek. 
L. Wingfield, Abigel Rowe, I. 171. N. Ε. D. 


peach-fly (péch’fli), π. A trypetid fly, Cera- 
titis capitata, abundant in many tropical and 





Peach-fly (Cevatitis capitata). 


εἰ @, fly; 4, head from front; ο, spatula-like hair from face of male; 
d, antenna; ¢, maggot; @ and ε, enlarged; 4,c, and d, greatly en- 
larged. (Insect life, U. S. D. Ay) 


subtropical countries. Its larve bore into 
peaches and other fruits. 

peachiness (pé’chi-nes), π. The character of 
being peachy. 

peachka (pech’ka), π. [Russian pechka, an 
oven, dim. of pechi, oven, stove.] A Russian 
stove, such as is used in Alaska. 

eacemnepeneetehsiend), n. See black *peach- 
aphis. 

peach-maggot (péch’mag’ot), π. .The larva 
of a cosmopolitan trypetid fly, Ceratitis capi- 
tata. It affects peaches as well as oranges 
and other fruit. See *peach-fly. 

peach-mildew (péch’mil’di), n. See *mildew. 

peach-moth (péch’méth). ». Any one of sev- 
eral moths whose larve attack the peach, as 
the blue-spangled peach-moth, Haploa lecon- 
tei, of the family Arctiide. 

peach-pit (péch’pit), m. A peach-stone; the 
hard covering inelosing the kernel of the fruit. 

peach-rosette (péch’ro-zet”), n. A contagious 
disease of peach-trees of unknown origin. 
The leaves form characteristi¢ compact 
bunches which soon fall off, and the death 
of the tree takes place within a short time. 

peach-rust (péch’rust), πι. See *rustl. 

peach-scab (péch’skab), n. See *scab, 

peach-scale (péch’skal), n. A brown naked 
seale-insect, HKulecanium persicz, occurring on 
peach-trees and also on plum, quince, and 
other plants, and found in Europe, Canada, 
the United States,'and Australia.— West Indian 
peach-scale, a diaspine scale-insect, Diaspis pentagona, 
occurring in many parts of the world and on a great va- 
riety of food-plants. 

peach-tree, ”.— Blue-spangled peach-tree cater- 

illar. See *caterpillar.— Pacific peach-tree borer. 
ee *xborer.— Peach-tree bark-louse. See *bark- 

louse.— Peach-tree borer, (0) See Ἄθογεγ. 

peach-weevil (péch’wé’vl), n. Same as New 
York weevil (which see, under weevil). 








peachy 


peachy, a. II, ». A fermented drink made 
from peaches. [Rare.] Ν. Μ. D. 

The inhabitants have a method of purifying cyder by 
frost, and separating the watery part from the spirit. 
εκ They make peachy and perry; grape, cherry, and 
currant wines; and good beer of pumkins, molasses, 
bran of wheat, spruce and malt. 

S. Peters, A General Hist. of Conn., p. 245. 
peacock, . 2. [cap.] In astron., the con- 

stellation Pavo.—Peacock throne, a_ celebrated 
work of art, now in the possession of the Shah of Persia. 
It was one of the treasures of the King of Delhi, but was 
carried off as plunder in 1739 by the Persians when, under 
Nadir Shah, they took the city. The back of the throne 
is a peacock’s tail of natural size, fully expanded and 
made of jewels. ; 
peacock, v. i. 2. To pick the ‘eyes’ out of 
the land by selecting of buying up the choice 
pieces and waterfrontages so that the adjoin- 
ing territory is practically useless to any one 
else.. H. E, Morris, Austral English. Pees 
tralian slang. ] | 
When the immediate advent of selectors toa run be- 
came probable, the lessees endeavoured to circumvent 
them by dummying all the positions which offered the 
best means of blocking the selectors from getting to 
water. This system, commonly known as “ peacocking,” 
was assisted by the use of Volunteer Land Orders. 
W. Epps, Land Systems of Australasia, iii. 
peacock-coal (pé’kok-k6l), ». See *coal, 2. 
peacock-copper (pé’kok-kop’ér), ». A name 
given to bornite from its iridescent colors. 
Also ealled peacock-ore. 

peacockery (pé’kok-e-ri), ». Vainglorious 
display; the state of being puffed up. with 
vanity. Ν.Ε. 0. 

peacock-fly (pé’kok-fli), . Any one of a 
number of true flies of the family 7rypetide or 
Ortalidz, which have the habit of elevating 
their wings and strutting about. 

peacock-heron (pé’kok-her’on), n. Same as 
peacock-bittern (which.see). 

peacock-moth (pé’kok-méth), ». A British 
collectors’ name for Opisthograptis notata, a 
European geometrid moth which extends into 
northern Asia. . 

peacock-ore (pé’kok-dr), π. Same as *peacock- 
copper. 

peacocky (pé’kok-i), a. 1. Like the peacock 
in having @ vain jauntiness of manner; self- 
conceited; showing off: said of a person. 

It is love of adventure, of excitement, of fine dress and 
the pride of fame, all which are sentimental motives, 
which chiefly make a boy like going into the Guards 
better than into a counting-house. You fancy, perhaps, 
that there is a severe sense of duty mixed with these 
peacocky motives? And in the best of you there is. 

Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive, iii. 118. 

2. Having a spirited, showy, high action: 
said of a horse. 

pea-huller (pé’hul’ér),n. A machine for 
threshing pea-plants and hulling the peas. 
It is fitted with the threshing machinery and all the acces- 
sories of a bean-thresher and is adapted to pea-plants. 
It has also hulling machinery, a recleaner, a bagger or 
bagging-machine for delivering the clean hulled peas 
into bags, and a bag-register. 

peai (pé-i’),”. [Carib piai.] Same as *peaiman. 

peai (pé-i’), ο. 4. and {. [peai, n.] To prac- 
tise the arts of a peaiman upon; treat with 
the peaiman’s magic. N. Ε. D. 

peaiism (pé-i’izm), ». [peai + -ism.] The 
practices and sorcery of the peaiman. 

To explain the system of peaiism here would take too 
long. All that need now be said is that it is based upon 
the belief that all illness and all other bodily evil is the 
work of hostile beings. 

E. 1, im Thurn, in Jour. Anthrop. Inst., ΧΙ. 366. 
peaiman (pée-i’man), n. [peat + -man,] In 
French and British Guiana, a witch-doctor; a 
soothsayer; a medicine-man; 8 Conjurer. 
See *piache. 


peak1, n. .4. The maximum of a load-curve. 

A plate properly constructed for even moderate rates, 
should not greatly depreciate when discharged at eight 
times the normal for short duration peaks, and at twelve 
times for “‘ instantaneous” peaks. 

Elect. World and Engin., May 21, 1904, p. 977. 
5. In mech., a heavy load; the heaviest load 
(on an engine or generator) : so called because 
a peak or protruding point is formed in the 
line traced by the point of a recording dyna- 
mometer at the time of the heavy load or of 
a maximum load. See *load2, 8, and *peak- 
load. 

There are two combined sets ; that is, engine, alterna- 
tor, and tramway generator coupled on the same shaft. 
Other and larger alternators are in use during the “peak” 
of the load. Encye. Brit., XXV. 35. 
6. In turpentining, the angle formed by the 
meeting of the two streaks. on the face.—’7. 
[cap.] A name applied to a village at one 
of the corners or extreme boundaries of a 
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township: as, Derry Peak, on™ the eastern 
boundary of Derry. Dialect Notes, III. iii. 


[New Hampshire, ] —Instantaneous peak, in elect., 
a sudden increase in the load of a power station, which 
disappears again abruptly : so called from the form of the 
load-curve indicating such fluctuations.— Peak of the 
load, that portion of the load of a power station which 
corresponds to the peak of the load-curve.— Short-sta: 

eak, the situation of the anchor when it is on the bot- 
om, but about under the hawse-hole— when the cable 
is nearly up and down.— Stay-peak, the position when 
the cable and the fore-stay are parallel to one another 
— when the trend of the cable is such that itis parallel to 
the line of the fore-stay. 

II. a. Pertaining or relating to the high 
point in the diagram from a recording meter, 
due to a peak or heavy load. See *peak!1, n., 
4 and 5, 

The direct-current ends of these rotary converters are 
often worked in multiple with an old generating station, 
at least during the peak hours of one or two months in 
the early winter. 

Elect. World and Engin., May 9, 1903, p. 789. 
peak!, v. t. 2. To accentuate.—3. Of a 
whale, to raise (the tail or flukes) high in the 
air when making a perpendicular dive: this 
act is called by the whalers peaking the flukes. 
T. Beale, Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale, p. 44, 
N. E. D.—To peak the mizzen, to cant the mizzen- 
yard so that it makes a sharp angle with the mast. 
peak-bulkhead (pék’bulk”hed), ». In naval 
arch., ~ bulkhead fitted in the extreme for- 
ward part of a vessel, and generally referred 
to as the ‘forward collision bulkhead.’ 
peaker (pé’kér), ». 1. A load of logs narrow- 
ing sharply toward the top, and thus shaped 
like an inverted V.— 2. The top log of a load. 
peak-load (pék’lod), n. That portion of the 
load of a power station which coincides with 
the time of greatest demand. The term 18 
due to the faet that the variation of the load 
with time is shown graphically by means of a 
curve, the load-curve, the maximum peak of 
which indicates the time and amount of the 
greatest load or peak-load. See *load?, 8, 
and *peak1, n., 4. 

It is necessary at times of fall and winter peak loads to 
opérate the steam plants in the three combination sub- 
station and subsidiary steam plants which the company 


was operating three years ago. 
Elect. World and Engin., May 23, 1903, p. 866. 


peak-tank (pék’tangk), η. A compartment 
in the extreme forward part of a vessel for 
holding either fresh or ballast water, or a sup- 
ply of turpentine, ete. 

peaky-blinder (pé’ki-blin’dér), n. One of a 
elass of hoodlums or hooligans in the Mid- 
lands, England: so called from their custom 
of wearing the peaks of their caps. drawn 
down over their eyes when at their nefarious 
practices. N. and Q., 9th Ser., VIT. 94. 


peall, ».—_pumb peal, amuftled peal of bells.— Muffled 
peal, in bell-ringing, a peal, or its sound, when the 
clappers are partly covered with leather so that half of 
the strokes are dull or indistinct: used on occasions of 
mourning. ~ 

peal5 (pél), π. A name used in England for 
different species of the genus Salmo, as δ. 
salar, the salmon, or S. cambricus, a trout 
found in England, Ireland, and Norway. The 
latter is also called sewin. 


The growth and migrations of salmon (including sea- 
trout, salmon-trout, peal, sewin, etc 


Science, dept. 16, 1904, p. 985. 


pea-louse (pé’lous), π. An aphidid found on 
the pea-vine. 

Peanut butter, peanuts ground and generally mixed 
with a little water.— Peanut methods, the methods 
of peanut politics; petty or tricky methods. [Colloq.} 
—Peanut-oil. See *oi/.—Peanut 
ways and tricks of small-minded politicians ; petty parti- 


zan action. [Colloq.] 
See *oil. 


pea-oil (pé’oil), n. 

pea-plant (pé’plant), π. 1. Any plant that 
bears peas.— 2, In Australia, any one of sev- 
eral plants belonging to the pea or bean 
family, Fabacezx. 


pear!, ».—Bachelor’s pear, in Barbadoes, either of 
two tropical species of the genus Solanum, S. mammo- 
sum and S. santhocarpum.— Black τοῦ of pear, . See 
black xrot.— Grape-pear. (b) The shad-bush, Amelan- 
chier Botryapium. Aso called swamp sugar-pear.— 
Native pear, in Australia, same as wooden pear (which 
see, under pearl).— Oil of pear. See *xoil.— Pear am- 
brosia-beetle. See *xbeetle2.— Pear fruit-borer. See 
*fruit-borer.— Pear-leaf blister, See *blister.— Pear 
leaf-bug. See *leaf-bug.— Pearleaf-miner, See ἈίεαΓ- 
miner.— Pear πε... See xtwig-girdler.— 
Vegetable pear. Same as cheyote. 


ΙΕΡΗ (par’a’fis), η. An undetermined 

plant-louse that infests the leaves of the pear- 
tree in June. 

Pear-blight beetle. (0) Same as apple-tree *shot-borer. 





Olitics, the petty 


pearlite 


pear-borer (par’bor’ér), ». An insect the 
larvee of which bore in pear-trees.—sinuate 
pear-borer, a bupres- oy 
tid beetle, Agrilus { 
sinuatus, accidentally 
introduced from EKu- 
rope into the United 
States. Its larvee feed 
between the bark and 
wood of pear-trees, 
making very long zig- 
zag galleries, finally 
girdling and_ killing 
the tree. 

pearceite (pérs’- 
It), n. [Named 
after Dr. Richard 
Pearce of Denver!] 
A sulpharsenite of 


silver, AggAsSg, 
analogous to the Sinuate Pear-borer (Agrilus sinuatus). 
sulphantimonite a, larva; 6, beetle; ε, pupa. Enlarged. 
polybasite, to (Banks, Ὁ. 5. D. A.), 
which it is also related in erystallization : 
found in Montana and also in Colorado and 
Utah. | 

pear-conch (par’kongk), ». A pear-shell, or 
fig-shell: a species of Pyrula. 

pearl, ». 15. In ship-rigging, one. of. the 
bull’s-eye rollers strung on the round: iron 
band which spans the forward part of the 
gaff on fore-and-aft vessels, and which assist 
in the smooth hoisting of the spar, as well as 
confining it to the mast.—Cyst-pearl, a pearl 
formed in the ordinary manner, that is, in a cuticular 
cyst or sac.—Fantasy pearl, a name applied to the 
irregular, sometimes hollow, form of pearls, not formed 
loose and free as are the perfect pearls, but produced on 
the pearl shell, usually by the inclosure of some foreign 
substance, such as clay, a parasite, or even a liquid. 
These are detached from the shell and do not possess the 


value of the more perfect pearls.— Pearl luster, ware. 
See *kluster2, kware2, 





om pearl-crescent 
% (pérl’ kres“ent), 
m. An Ameri- 
can nymphalid 
butterfly,  Phy- 
᾿οἰοᾶεβ tharos, 
found practi- 
cally throughout 
North America. 
Its larves feed on 
asters. 
pearl-diabase (pérl’di’a-bas), πι. 
variolite. 
pearler (pérl’ér), n. [pearl +-erl A pearl- 
diver; one who is engaged in pear,-fishing. 

In cases where a pearler has one boat, only sufficient 
room will be found for the storage of shell of one 
month’s work (this should average three-fourths of a ton), 
but a plant of two or more boats has generally a schooner 
of from 30 to 75 tons as a storeship for shell and provi- 
sions, etc. Sci. Amer, Sup., March 28, 1908, p. 22766. 

pearl-fish (pérl’fish), m. 1. A common name 
of Fierasfer affinis, a fish found in the Bay of 
Panama, in the shells of the pearl-oyster; any 
fish of the family Fierasferide, which lives in 


Pearl-crescent (Phyciodes tharos). 
Natural size. 


Same as 


the shells of mollusks and in large Holothuria. 
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Pearl-fish (Fierasfer acus) issuing from a Holothurian. 
(From Jordan’s ‘‘ Guide to the Study of Fishes.’’) 


—2, A minnow, Alburnus lucidus, and other 
allied species, ranging over Europe and west- 
ern Asia. The pearly matter from their scales 
is used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 
pearl-hardening (pérl’hird’ning), 4, In 
paper-making, gypsum prepared and used to 
give the appearance of body to a thin, sleazy 
paper. 7 
pearlite, perlite (pérl’it), n. [pearl + -ite?.] 
The eutectoid of steel]. All slowly cooled steel con- 
taining 0.90 per cent. of carbon consists entirely of pearl- 
ite. With more than this amount of carbon, steel consists 
of pearlite associated with microscopic crystals of 
cementite ; with less than 0.90 per cent. of. carbon,. it 
consists of pearlite and microscopic crystals of ferrite. 


Pearlite has a laminated structure, and consists of 86.6 
per cent. of ferrite and 13.5 per cent. of cementite, in 


pearlite 


microscopic flakelets or crystalsin the form of thin plates 
or scales, intimately mixed, and usually requiring a mag- 
nification of a thousand diameters to disclose it. 

The best condition for rail-steel is that in which the 
ferrite and pearlite appear in a closely-interlocking rela- 
tion, while, if the ferrite appears in large enclosed poly- 
hedrons, it indicates that the temperature before rolling 
was too high. Engin. Mag., March, 1899, p. 1011. 


Steels containing 0.2 percent carbon show a pearlite 
structure until the tungsten content exceeds 10 percent. 
When they contain 0.8 percent carbon the pearlite struc- 
ture holds only up to 5 percent tungsten. The peartlite 
steels are stronger the more tungsten they contain. 

Jour. Phys. Chem., March, 1905, p. 272. 


pearl-lightning (pérl’lit’ning), η. <A light- 
ning-flash in disjointed sparks resembling a 
row of pearls or glistening drops. 


pearl-organ (pérl’ér’gan), ». A small spine- 
like tubereie developed by many of the male 
fishes of the order Plectospondyli. The organs 
are present ouly during the breeding-season and are par- 
ticularly well developed about the head and along the 
sides of the caudal peduncle and the anal fin. 


The males of certain species of North American fishes 
develop during the breeding season what are known as 
“pearl-organs.” These are hard spine-like thickenings 
of the epidermis, sometimes forming rows on the sides of 
the tail and on the anal fin. Their use long remained 
unknown. Mr. J. Reighard, of Michigan University, 
finds, however, that they are employed by the males of 
some species for fighting and in building their nests, while 
in all the species they are used for holding the spawning 
female. Knowledge, May, 1904, p. 96. 


pearl-perch (pérl’pérch), n. See perch. 
pearly, 7.— Pearly disease. See *disease,— Pearly 
necklace-shell, See *necklace-shell. 
IT. x. pl. 
worn by costermongers. 
pearly (pér’li), adv. 
like a pearl. 
Here is a shell; ’t is pearly blank to me, 
Nor mark’d with any sign or charactery. 
: Keats, Endymion, iii. 761. 
pearly-eye (pér’li-i), n. An American agape- 
tid butterfly, Enodia portlandia, which occurs 


Clothes with large pearl buttons, 
Ν. E.D. [Slang.] 


In the manner of a pearl; 





Pearly-eye (Exodia portlandia). 
Natural size, 


from the southern Unitéd States to Nova 
Seotia and Manitoba. Its larve feed on 
grass. ‘ | 
pearlylite (pér’li-lit), π. Same as *pearlyte. 
pearlyte (pérl’it),. [pearl + -yte.] A kind 
of rock, a variety of quartz-trachyte, gradu- 
ating into obsidian. Also known as pearlstone 
or lithoidal rhyolyte. 
pear-midge (par’mij), n. See *midge. 
pear-oil (par’oil),n. See *oil of pear. 
pear-rust (pir’rust), π. See *rust!. 
pear-scale (par’skal), η. Any one of several 
scale-insects found on pear-trees, as the two 
diaspine scales, Aspidiotus pyri and Diaspis 
pyri, and the naked scale, Eulecanium pyri. 
Pearson’s law of ancestral inheritance. 
See ancestral ®inheritance. 
pear-stone (par’stdn), π. A nodule found in 
the pulp of the pear, composed of cells with 
strongly thickened walls which are penetrated 
by numerous fine branched canals. Compare 
*sclereid and sclerotic parenchyma, under scler- 
otic. Strasburger (trans.), Manual of Histol- 
ogy, Ῥ. 47. 
pear-thorn (par’thdérn), ». 
Pear-tree blister-beetle, 
tree borer. See borer. 
peasant, ”.— Peasants’ revolt, in Eng. hist., a little- 
used name for the Wat Tyler rebellion of 1381. 
peasantism (pez’ant-izm),n». [peasant + 
-ism.]| The cult that ‘‘seeks to rescue art from 


See thorn}. 


the exclusive control of the leisure class and peck', 0. 


Blass it at the disposal of all mankind.” L. 


Ward, Pure Sociol., ϱ. 454. [Rare.] 


peasantize (pez’ant-iz), v.; pret. and pp. peas- 
antized, ppr. peasantizing. [peasant + -ize.] 


Pebidian (pé-bid’i-an), n. 


pecego (pa’sa-go), π. 
See. xblister-beetle.—Pear- fruit of a small tree of the soapberry family, 


I. trans. To make peasant-like; reduce to 
the peasant class. [Rare.] 

Those who escape bondage to past and present alike 
and who are best fitted for life want .. to goout into 
the world and make careers for themselves. They go West, 
to the colonies, the slums; devise new enterprises, some- 
times almost want to peasantize themselves and fall in 
love with wheel-grease and the smell of the barnyard. 

G. S. Hall, Adolescence, II. 518. 

II. intrans. To become eclownish or peas- 
ant-like, [Rare.] 


pea-scar (pe’skir), π. Same as *button-scar. 


nent-anger (pét’a’gér), n. A hollow tube hay- 
ing a sharp end, used for taking samples of 


peat from a peat-bog. It has a sharp-pointed pis- 
ton for use in closing the tube temporarily when it is de- 
sired to take a sample below the surface. When the 
auger has been sunk to the point at which the sample is 
to be taken, the piston is drawn back, and the tube can 
then be forced down enough farther to get the sample. 


peat-coal, ». 2. Same as peat-charcoal. 

peatery (pét’e-ri), n. [peatl +-ery.] A place 
where peat is dug; a peat-bog. 

peat-mull (pét’mul), . A form of peat-straw, 
used as a disinfecting absorbent for purifying 
the air of closets and stables, for protecting 
trees from frost, as a filling between walls to 


render them warm and dry, for stuffing beds, 
ete. 


peat-press (pét’pres), m. A machine for com- 
pressing peatinto blocks suitable for burning. 


peat-straw (pét’stra), π. The cleansed, dried 
fiber of peat. | 

peau-de-cygne (p0-dé-sén’), ». ΓΕ., swan’s 
skin.] A weave of soft, highly-finished silk, 
closely resembling peau-de-soie. Dry Goods 
Eeonomist, June 13, 1908. 

peau-de-soie (p0-dé-swo’), n. [F., skin of silk. ] 
A thick, soft silk, at one time much in vogue, 
The best grades are satin-finished on both 
sides. 

pea-urchin (pé’ér’chin), n. A very small spe- 
cies of sea-urchin of rounded form, Echinocy- 
amus pusillus. ΔΝ. 10. 1). 


peavey (ρδ΄/ν1), ». [Named from the inven- 
tor.] Astout lever from 5 to 7 feet long, fitted 





Peavey. 


at the larger end with a metal socket and 
pike, and a curved steel hook which works on 
a bolt: used in handling logs, especially in 
driving. . A peavey differs from a cant-hook in 
paving,» pike instead of a toe-ring and lip at 
the end. 


Pe. B. An abbreviation of the Latin Peda- 
gogie Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Pedagogies. 


pebble, x. 7. In Australia, a hard, obstinate 
person; a tough; also said of animals. 


pebble-dash (peb’l-dash), m. Same as pebble- 
dashing. 

A cheap frame construction was used, the sides of 
which were treated with pebble-dash and the roof made 
of asphalted felt covered with crushed slag. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1901, p. 106. 


pebbling-jack (peb’ling-jak), n. In leather- 
stamping, a jack with a roller which makes a 
small round impression or print. Modern 
Amer. Tanning, p. 109. 


In geol., a series of 
voleanic beds of early Cambrian age in Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales, originally described as of 
Precambrian age. -They consist of tuffs, 
schists, and olivin-diabase and andesite sheets 
with intruded quartz-porphyries. 


peca (pa’ka), η. A fruit-bat. 


pecan, ”.—Bitter pecan. (+) Hicoria Texana, of 


the Brazos River region, allied to the pecan, but with a 
very bitter seed. 


[Port., peach.] The 


Chytranthus Mannii, native to tropical West 
Africa. It is edible and is prized by the 
natives, but its seeds are poisonous. 


pecilonomy, η. See pwcilonymy. 


1. trans.—Pecked implement, in pre- 
historic archzol.,a, stone implement made of a tough 
stone which is shaped by being pecked and battered with 
another hard stone. 

II, intrans. 2. To fall or pitch forward: 
said in particular of a horse when he touches 


pectoral 


the ground with his toe first in a stride, instead 
of stepping on the whole foot. 
‘‘Perhaps” . . . flew over [the last hurdle] but ‘‘ Dandy 
Jim,” who was rather blown, pecked, blundered and fell. 
B. M. Croker, Diana Barrington, xxiii. 
peckiness (pek’i-nes), π. The state or condi- 
tion of being pecky. 
pecking-arm (pek’ing-arm), ». A short staff 
or stick, operated by a cam, for throwing the 
shuttle in a loom. Also called picker-stick. 
Rt. Marsden, Cotton Weaving, p. 84. 
pecking-cord (pek’ing-kérd), π. A cord which 
eonnects the pecking-arms of a loom. A. 
Marsden, Cotton Weaving, p. 77. 
Pecksniffery (pek-snif’e-ri), n. [See Pecksnif- 
fian.]_ A hypocritical display of benevolence, 
resembling that of Pecksniff; Pecksniffianism. 
Pecksniffianism (pek-snif’i-an-izm),n. [Peck- 
snifian + -ism.] <A hypocritical display of 
benevolence resembling that of Pecksniff; 
the habit of such hypocrisy. See Pecksniffian. 
pecky! (pek’i), a. [peckl + -y1.] Decayed in 
such a manner that holes or pockets are 
formed: applied especially by lumbermen to 
cypress timber affected in this manner, and 
also to a similar decay of cedar (Libocedrus) 
and other timber. The specific fungus which 
produces the decay in most eases is not known. 
pecky? (pek’i), π. The palmated sandpiper. 
Stand. Dic. [Cape Cod.] 
pecorella (pe-k6-rel’ii), n. [It. pecorella, foam, 
white cloud, also a lamb, < pecoro, fem. pecora, 
a sheep, < L. pecus (pecor-), sheep, eattle.] 
A prepared chicken-skin, used by miniaturists. 
He painted upon card, chicken-skin ( pecorella); or vel- 
lum, and on rare occasions upon rough bone. 
Encyc. Brit., XXX. 762. 
pectase (pek’tas), π. [pect(ose) + -ase.] A 
coagulating ferment found in various fruits 
and berries, which by its action upon peectose 
causes the formation of jellies in the juices of 
the corresponding fruits. 
pectenoid (pek’te-noid), a. [NL. Pecten- + 
-oid.) Having the characters of, or related to, 
the pelecypod genus Pecten. 
pectinaceous, a. 2. Same as pectic. 
pectinate (pek’ti-nat), v. 4.3; pret. and pp. 
pectinated, ppr. pectinating. In bot., to form 
an interdigitated arrangement (see pectinated, 
2): said of fibrovascular bundles. 


The bundles of the trace of successive pairs all pectinate 
with one another. 


De Bary (trans.), Compar. Anat. Phanerogams and Ferns, 


[p. 248. 
rs reso ttl ἆ (pek’ti-na-t6-ri), a. [ pectinat(e) 
+ -ory.] In bot., exhibiting, or relating to, 


pectination in sense 3; pectinated. See pec- 
tinated, 2. 
The word pectinatory will be used subsequently in de- 
scribing the course of the vascular bundles. 
De Bary (trans.), Compar. Anat. Phanerogamsand Ferns, 
128. 


[ρ. 128 
pectine, ». 2. One of a pair of comb-like 
structures on the under side of the thorax of 
scorpions, just behind the hind legs. 


pectinirhomb (pek-tin’i-romb), ». [L. pecten 
( pectin-), comb, + rhombus, rhomb.] In the 
Echinodermata, one of the rhombic areas of 
parallel stereome folds on the outer surfaces of 
certain theeal plates insome ecystideans. New 
areas overlap the edges of adjoining plates and 
often exhibit a suppression of the folds along 
their diagonals, which coincide with the suture- 
lines, resulting in a division of the individual 
areas. They are similar to the pore-rhombs. 
Also termed pectinated rhombs. 


pectinous (pek’tin-us), a. [pectin + -ous.] 
Of or relating to pectin; pectic, 


pectoid (pek’toid), a. [L. pect(en), comb, + 
-οἷα.] A term suggested by A. D. Cushman 
to describe the peculiar property possessed 
by some constituents of rocks of developing a 
eolloidal film about their particles during de- 
composition. The property is of importance 
in understanding the bond or cementing 
power of macadam and the consolidation of 
sediments. ; 

This effect seems to be accompanied with direct de- 
composition of certain constituents of the rock magma, 
which results in forming colloidal films on the particles. 
The word ‘pectoid’ is suggested to describe this condi- 
tion. Science, Feb. 17, 1905, p. 260. 

pectoral, a. 8. Figuratively, proceeding from 
the breast, as of the heart; from the inner 


consciousness.—Basal pectoral radius, a brachial 
ossicle or an actinost. See actinost. 





pectoriloquy 


| ctoriloquy, ”.—Aphonic or whispering 
5 oquy, ο μία, of the whisper so that it is heard 
through the chest-wall on auscultation. 


pectosinase (pek-t6’si-nas), η. [pectose + -in 
+ -ase.] Aferment which converts pectose into 
pectin, and pectin into various sugars which 
undergo fermentation, with the production of 
hydrogen, carbon dioxid, and butyrie acid. 


Pectus carinatum. Same as dna 2.— Pectus 


excavatum, a deformity of the chest marked by a de- 
pression of the breast-bone. 


pecudiculture (pek’a-di-kul’tir), m. [L. pecus 
( pecud-), cattle, sheep, + cultura, culture.] 
The raising of cattle; the keeping of flocks 
and herds; stock-raising. 

The Navaho also were modified for their betterment by 
contact with the Rio Grande culture and by racial mix- 
ture with some of the clans, through whom, no doubt, 
they received sheep and their first lessons in pecudi- 
culture. Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1901, p. 351. 

peculiar, ». 6. In Oxford, a nickname for an 
Evangelical, Ν. £.D. 

pecuniosity (pé-ki-ni-os’i-ti), m. [. pecunio- 
sus, wealtiy.| The state of having plenty of 
money. [Rare.] 

ped. 2. An abbreviation of pedestrian. 
[Slang. ] 

pedagog, n. and ο. t. 
pedagogue. 

pedagogal (ped-a-g0’gal), a. [pedagog(ue) + 
-all,| Of or pertaining {ο a pedagogue. 
. He sat in the pedagogal chair, but not with the majesty 
of his predecessor. S. Mayne, A Tramp, v. 

pedagogist (ped’a-go-jist), n. [pedagog(ue) 
+ -ist.] One who is expert in the science of 
pedagogics. 

pedagoguery (ped’a-gog-ér-i), m. 1. A school 
or school-house. 

The children are . . . lodged in immense pedagoguer- 
ies. Sydney Smith, Essays, p. 209. ΑΝ. #. D. 

2. The system of pedagogy; the office of a 
pedagogue. 

In his pedagoguery he was pessimistic. The boys 
learned self-repression. T. Wainright, Overland, ii. 
3. A petty instructiveness; a dogmatic and 
narrow-minded method of dealing with things, 

If I decline to descant on [such] critics . . . it is not 
because of any poverty of matter for remark in the head- 
long sciolism of the one and in the piddling pedagoguery 
of the other. But hasty and shallow philologizing is 
everywhere common. 

. Hall, Recent Exemplifications False Philol., p. 31. 
pedagoguish (ped’a-gog-ish), a. Pedantic; 
like a pedagogue; narrow-minded. 

There is, however, a pitch of surpassing absurdity be- 
yond what the most indulgent partiality can tolerate —a 
climax of pedagoguish vanity which the pride of grown 
men and women cannot stand. 

Blackwood’s Mag., XX VII. 482. 
pedagogy, η. 3. Anestablishment for instruct- 
ing youth; a college. [Obsolete or rare.] 

An incredible number of colleges, gymnasia, pedagog- 
ies. Geog. Mag., 11. 151. 

pedal, a. andn. I, a. 3. (bv) In geom., per- 
taining to the feet of transversals on to the 
sides of a triangle through a given point and 


the vertices.— Pedal gland, in gastropods, one of the 
glands which secrete a mucous substance that lubricates 
the surface upon which the animal crawls, or, in certain 
cases, hardens on contact with air or water to form a thread 
which suspends the animal, or entangles bubbles of air to 
| form a float for the eggs (Janthina). The secreting cells 
| of the gland may occur as isolated unicellular glands or 
| may be aggregated in special invaginations of the skin. — 
| Pedal lobe. See *xlobe.—Pedal rod. (0) In pianoforte- 





A simplified spelling of 


making, a rod which transmits the motion of a pedal to 
the action.— Pedal triangle. See *triangle. . 
ΤΙ, ». 5. Τη geom., a pedal triangle (which 


see, under *triangle).—Janissary pedal, in old 
keyboard instruments, a pedal that brought into play 
little drums and cymbals, producing a quaint suggestion 
of martial music.— Pedal of P with respect to ABC, 
the triangle whose vertices are the feet of transversals 
on to the sides of A B C through P from the vertices of A 
B C.—Piano pedal. (0) In pianoforte-making, one of 
the foot-levers by which certain general effects are pro- 
duced, including the damper-pedal, the soft pedal, the 
sustaining pedal, and sometimes others.— Shift 

dal, in pianoforte-making, that form of soft pedal, as 
hrs grand pianoforte, that moves the whole action, in- 
cluding keyboard and hammers, slightly to one side, so 
that the hammers strike only one or two strings, instead 
of three. In old instruments this pedal was capable of 
two degrees of action, the smaller being called a one- 
string shift, the larger a two-string shift. _The former is 
nowrare. Hence, the direction una corda signifies simply 
the use of this pedal. Also soft pedal. See pianoforte 
and pedal, n., 2.— Swing-back pedal, a bicycle pedal 
which can be rotated padenesdeney of the rest of the 
mechanism of the running-gear, or which will stay at rest 
while the remainder of the mechanism is moving; a 
coaster-brake pedal. 


pedale!, n. 3. In Scyphomedusz, one of the 

projections of the margin of the umbrella, 
which forms an enlarged base carrying a ten- 
tacle. 


- pedaliaceous (p6-da-li-a’shius), a. 


Belonging 
to or characteristic of the plant family Pedali- 
acez. 

Pedalion (pé-da’li-on), n. [NL.] The typical 
cane of the family Pedalionide. Hudson, 

Pedalionidz (pé-da-li-on’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
Pedalion + -idz.] A family of rotifers, of the 
order Scirtopoda, having six hollow limbs, the 
head truncate, corona with two concave lobes, 
velum as in the Philodinidz, and the trophi 
malleoramate. It includes the genera Peda- 
lion and Hexarthra. 

pedalism (ped’al-izm), n. [pedal + -ism.] 
Action of the feet, considered with reference 
to the communication of power of some kind. 
[Rare. ] 

Mrs. Hayden was seated at some distance from the 
table, and her feet were watched by their believers until 
faith in pedalism slowly evaporated. 

De Morgan, From Matter to Spirit, pref. p. 41. N. EZ. D. 

pedal-lever (ped’al-lev’ér), n. A part of the 
device for feeding cotton into the scutching- 
or picking-machine, the important function of 
which is to equalize the delivery of the cotton 
to the beater. 

pedal-motion (ped’al-m6’shon), π. A mech- 
anism attached to the feeding arrangement of 
a eotton-seutching machine, to produce good 
and even laps or work. 

pedanticism, ». 2. Same as pedantry. 

pedantocrat (pé-dan’td-krat), n.  [pedanto- 
crat(ic).]. One who rules the people on un- 
practical, bookish theories; a pedantic ruler. 

pedantocratic (pé-dan-t6-krat’ik), a. [ pedan- 
tocracy (-crat-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of pedantocracy. 

pedate, a. 2. In zodl.: (ο) Relating or per- 
taining to the Pedata. 

pedation (pé-da’shon), m. 1}. ‘A staking, 

ropping, or setting up of vines.” Blount, 
lossographia.— 2, In entom., the manner in 
which the feet of insects grow or are devel- 
oped; the shape, ete., of all the parts of the 
feet; the general condition of thefeet. Mayne, 
Expos. Lex. WN. 2. D. ([Rare.] 
pedatrophia, pedatrophia (pé-da-tro’fi-i), n. 
NL. pedatrophia, < Gr. παῖς (παιδ-), child, + 
ατροφία, atrophy.] Marasmus or any wasting 
disease of childhood. 

pedatrophy (pé-dat’rd-fi), η. 
trophia. 

peddler, ~. 2. In entom., the larva of any one 
of the tortoise-beetles. 

pedententous (ped-en-ten’tus), a. Same as 
pedetentous. 

pedestal, ». (d) In bridge-building, that portion of an 
abutment or pier which furnishes the immediate support 
for an end of a bridge truss or girder. 

pedestal-coil (ped’es-tal-koil), n. A radiator 
made from a coil of steam-pipe wound about 
a vertical axis. 

pedestal-gear (ped’es-tal-gér), m. A running- 
gear for a carriage or wagon, which has an 
inverted U to straddle the axle and carry the 
load to springs located below the axle, thus 
permitting the body to be set very low. 

pedgery (pej’ér-i), . See *pituri. 

pediad (ped’i-ad), a. [pedion + -ad3.]. Per- 
taining to a pedion; characterized by the 
symmetry of the class of crystals of which 
the pedion is the typical form. See *symme- 
try, 6. 

pedialgia (ped-i-al’ji-a), n. 


Same as *peda- 


[NL., < L. pes 


(ped-), foot, + Gr. ἆλγος, pain.] Same as 
podalgia, 
pediatrician (ped’i-a-trish’an), n. [pediatric 


+ -απ.] Same as *pediatrist. 
March 28, 1905, p. 513. . 

pediatrist (ped-i-at’rist), mn. . [pediatr-y + 
-ist.] A τα μη who treats especially dis- 
eases of children. Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc., 
IX, 44. 

pedicellar (ped-i-sel’iir), a. [pedicel + Ἱ- + 
-ar.| Relating to or connected with pedicel- 
larie or pedicels: as, pedicellar pores. 

Pedicellaster (ped’i-se-las’tér),n. [NL.] The 
typical genus of the family Pedicellasteridz. 
Sars, 1860. 

Pedicellasterids (ped’i-sel-as-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL. Pedicellaster + -idz.] A family of star- 
fishes of the order Cryptozonia, which have 
opposite ambulacral ossicles, a small disk, 
narrow subcylindrical rays, biserial podia, and 


Med. Record, 


pedionomite 


the abactinal skeleton consisting of narrow 
plates forming a quadrangular network... It 
includes the genera Pedicellaster, Coronaster, 
Gastraster, and Lytaster. 

Pedicellina (ped’i-se-li’ni), nm. [NL., ς pedi- 
cellus, pedicel, + -ina.] The typical and only 
genus of the family Pedicellinide. Sars, 1835. 

Pedicellinide (ped’i-se-lin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
Pedicellina + -idz.] Afamily of entoproctous 
polyzoans, which consists of stalked colonial 
forms attached to a creeping stolon and bud- 
ding at the growing point of the stolon. The 
family is marine and contains the single genus 
Pedicellina. 

pedicle, ». 2. Φ In ichth., the tapering posterior 
portion of the body lying just anterior to the caudal fin. 
Sometimes called caudal pedicle. (d) In brachiopods, the 
fleshy arm by which the entire animal is attached, as in 
Lingula : usually atrophied in later-growth stages of cer- 
tain progressed forms like Spirifer. 

pedicled (ped’i-kld), a. Having a pedicle; 
attached by means of a pedicle, as a tumor. 

pedicle-muscle (ped’i-kl-mus/1), n. In brach- 
iopods, one of the muscles attached to the 
base of the pedicle, which have their proxi- 
mal ends inserted in the posterior portions of 
both valves and serve to retract the pedicle 
and to rotate the shell upon the pedicle as an 
axis. 


pedicle-slit (ped’i-kl-slit), n. The foramen or 
passage for the pedicle in the ventral valve of 
some neotrematous brachiopods, which has 
the form of a long, narrow slit. 
pediculated ( pé-dik’i-la-ted), a. Same as 
* pedicled. 
pediculid (pé-dik’i-lid), πι. and a. I, n A 
member of the Pediculidz; a louse, 
ΤΙ. a. Louse-like; having the characters 
of or belonging to the family Pediculidz. 
pediculophobia (pé-dik’a-16-f6’bi-ii), n. [NL. 
pediculo(sis) + Gr. φόβος, fear.] A morbid 
dread and false feeling of being afflicted with 
pedieulosis. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
pedicure (ped’i-kir), v. t.; pret. and pp. ped- 
icured, ppr. pedicuring.  [ pedicure, π.] To 
care for the feet of (some one), and to treat 
minor ailments of the feet, such as corns. 
pedigraic (ped-i-gra’ik), a. [Irreg. < pedigree 
+-ic.]. Relating to, or of the nature of, a ped- 
igree. [Rare.] 
The late Mr. ... commenced the compilation of a 
edigraic account which, if completed, would doubtless 
ve removed most of the difficulties in the somewhat 


involved and complicated descent of this historical family. 
N. and Q., 9th ser., ΙΧ. 430, 


pedigree (ped’i-gré),v. t.; pret. and pp. pedi- 
greed, ppr. pedigreeing. | pedigree, π.] To 
breed (animals) with reference to pedigree 
(chiefly). [Rare.] 

Necessity, it is said, knows no law, and necessity de- 
manded that in Short-horn line breeding an outcross was 
essential, that the milk should not be pedigreed away. 

Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 5. 


pediluvial (ped-i-lu’vi-al), a. [NL. pediluvi- 
(um) + -all.] Of or pertaining to pediluvium 
or the washing of feet. 

pedimanous, α. 2. Pertaining to or having 
the characteristics of the Pedimana: a term 
applied to both lemurs and opossums. 

pedinaxon (ped-in-ak’son), n. [Gr. πεδινός, 
flat, +  ἄξων, axis. See axon.] In sponge- 
spicules, a monaxon whose ideal axis lies in a 
plane, though the line may be straight or 
curved, Compare *spiraxon. 

G. C. J. Vosmaer endeavours to introduce some improve- 
ments in the classification of siliceous sponge spicules. 
Thus in the group of monaxons, two fundamental divi- 
sions may be distinguished, according to the fact whether 
the ideal axis lies in a plane or not. In the former 
case the line may be straight, curved, bent, etc.; in the 
latter case the line is a screw helix (approximately, as all 
vital structures are). The spicules of the first set are 
called “‘ pedinaxons,” those of the second “ spiraxons.” 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1908, p. 503. 


pediococcus (ped’i-d-kok’us), n.; pl. pedio- 
cocci (-si). [Gr. πεδίον, a plain, + κόκκος, berry. 
See coccus.] A form of Micrococcus in which 
the cocci divide into four parts by the forma- 
tion of two septa intercepting each other at 
right angles. 

pedion (ped’i-on), .; pl. pedia (-ii). [Gr. 
πεδίον, a plain,< πέδον, ground, earth, plain. ] A 
form, belonging to the asymmetric or pediad 
61858 of the triclinie system, consisting of a 
single face only. W. J. Lewis, Crystallog- 
raphy, p. 148. 

pedionomite (ped-i-on’6-mit), π.  [Gr. 


pedionomite 


sas wif one who dwells on a plain, + -ite2.] 
One who lives on a plain. [Rare.] 

They would first occupy the eastern and afterwards the 
western slopes of the Apennines; and thence, embold- 
ened by strength and security, they would overspread the 
surrounding lowlands, and become pedionomites. 

R. F. Burton, Etruscan Bologna, ii. 
Pedipalpa (ped-i-pal’pa), m. pl. [NL., neut, 
pl. of pedipalpus. See pedipalp.] The order 
of Arachnida of which the seorpion-spiders 
are examples. 
pedipalpal (ped-i-pal’pal), α. [pedipalp + 
-all,| Concerning or pertaining to the pedi 
palps, or the appendages which, in the Arach- 
nida, earry the large claws. Hualey, Anat. 
Invest., p. 384.—Pedipalpal gland. See *gland. 


Pegomya 


ana, a very light, closely woven basket of 
square or oblong form, with a cover which 
slips over it. It is made of strips of the hard 
outer portion of the leaf-stems of palms. 
Some of them are dyed and others are left 
the natural color. By means of twilled 
weaving elaborate patterns are produced. 
Called Carib baskets in the West Indies. 
pegall-work (pe-gal’wérk), ». Woven basketry 
work made in checkered or twilled weave, 
generally with patterns in black and light, 
such as is used by the natives of Guiana. 
pegamoid (peg’a-moid),». [L. pe(r)gam(ena), 
parchment, -oid.] A patented material 
made on a muslin back and embossed in imi- 
tation of leather: used especially in the bind- 


Double pedro. See cinch, 4.—Draw , a variety 
of cinch in which only six cards are dealt to each player 
and there is no left pedro. Twenty-one points is game. 
See &cinch, 4. . 

peduncle, »., 2, In zodl.: ( In certain Ῥτο- 
tozoan parasites, a long and. very 
delicate process, possibly a highly 
modified cilium, by which the or- 
ganism is attached tothe intestinal 
epithelium of its host, as in Pyr- 
sonympha vertens and Blepharo- 
corys uncinata.— Caudal pedun- 
cle, that part of a fish which is 
behind the anal and dorsal fins and 
which supports. the caudal fin.— 
Olfactory peduncle, the stem 
or constricted portion of the brain, 
which bears the olfactory lobe. 


peebeen (pé’bén), ». [Ab- 


peditis (p6-di’tis), n. [NL., < lL. pes(ped-), originalname.] A myrtace- 


foot, + -itis.] Inflammation of the pedal bone 
of the horse, a complication of severe founder. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases of the 


Horse, 1903, p. 423. 

pedograph (ped’6-graf), n. [L. pes ( ped-), 
foot, + Gr. γράφειν, write.] An instrument 
for making automatically a topographical 19ς- 
ord of the ground traversed by a. pedestrian. 
Sci. Amer., May 28, 1904, p. 421. 

pedological, pzedological (pé-d6-loj‘i-kal), a. 
Pertaining to pedology or to its methods. 
Also paidological. 

they need to be individually studied by every paido- 

logical method, physical and rag Gey 
G. S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 407. 
pedologically, pzdologically ( pé - do - loj ’i- 
kal-i), adv. a pedological manner, or by 
μμ μό 2. ο eae . 
edolo #dolo pé-dol’6-ji), m. (Gr. 
he η, child + -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, speak. ] 
The science of the child, theoretical and ap- 
plied; child-study in its widest sense. The 
term was apparently introduced by O. Chris- 
man in 1896. Also paidology. Amer. Jour. 
Psychol., ΧΙ. 268. 
pedomesoblast, κο οπισομί ον (ρ6-ἆὅ-πιθβ΄- 
0-blast), m. [(?) Gr. wai¢ (παιδ-), child, +E. mes- 
oblast.| The mesenchyme or ectomesoblast 
of certain marine larvee, such as those of the 
annelids: distinguished from the definitive or 
somatic mesoblast. 
pedomorphic, pedomorphic (pé-dd-mér’fik), 
a. (Gr. παὶς (παιδ-), a child, + µορφή, form. ] 
Of a juvenile character. The absence of a 
beard, the slight development of the larynx, 
and the shortness of the legs as compared 
with the arms, in the human male, are ac- 
counted pedomorphice traits. 
pedomorphism, pedomorphism (pé-d6-mér’- 
fizm), ». [pedomorph(ic) + -ism.] The το- 
tention by the adult organism of infantile 
or juvenile characters. See *pedomorphic. 
Harrison Allen, Jour. Acad, Nat. Sci., Philad., 
Ν. ., Χ. 482. 
pedoparthenogenesis, pedoparthenogenesis 
(pé’do-pir’the-no-jen’e-sis), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
παῖς (παιδ-), & child, + Ni. parthenogenesis. | 
The reproduction of larval or immature ani- 
mals by unfertilized eggs; pedogenesis. 

This group (Diptera) furnishes some excellent examples 
of pedogenesis or pxedoparthenogenesis, and the phenom- 
ena as shown in various genera grade into each other in 
such a manner that it becomes evident that no line of de- 
marcation can be drawn between parthenogenetic devel- 
opment from eggs laid by adult females and peedogenesis. 

Ε. F, Phillips, Proc. Amer. Philos. ου. May-—Dec., 

[1903, 299. 
pedotribe, pedotribe (pé’d6-trib), π. [Gr. 
παιδοτρίβης, a teacher of gymnastics.] In Gr. 
antiq., a teacher of wrestling and other ath- 
letie exercises; a teacher of gymnastics. 
pedrail (ped’ral), n. ([Irreg. <¢ L. pes (ped-), 
foot, or ped(estrian), + E. raill.]) .A form of 
traction-engine, so constructed that the wheels 
rest their weight not on the ground-surface 
but on the units or links of a jointed chain, 
fed in front of the machine as it advances, 
and laid by it on the ground for the wheels to 


run On. These block- or link-rails are picked up by 
the wagon after it passesover them. The wheels do not 
sink in soft earth, as the track gives a greater bearing- 
surface for support. Great unevenness of surface is over- 
come by this plan, and the wheels can mount over logs and 
considerable obstacles. 


The Diplock walking machine — called by the inventor 
the “ Pedrail” — gives] promise of a successful result. In 
this invention supports carrying rollers are placed on the 
ground, and the motor or traction engine may be said to 
be rolled over them so that a rail fixed to the waggon 
moves along while the wheels themselves are temporarily 
supported on the ground and picked up when the load 
has passed over them. Encyce. Brit., XX ΧΙ. 18. 


pedro, ». 2. In the game of cinch, the five of 
trumps and also the five of the same color.— 


peet (pét), x. 


peev (pév’), v.-4. 


ous tree of northern Queens- 
land, Syncarpia | Hiiilii, 
which yields a tough, close- 
grained wood of a dark pink 
color, useful for building 
purposes. It is often called 
turpentine-tree by the colo- 
nists. | 

peechi (pé’ chi), n. 
chell’s zebra. 

peeke, ». See peag. 

peeling-machine (pé’ ling- 
ma-shén’), n. Same as *cut- 
ting-machine. 

peen-to (pén-t0’), n. [Canton pin to, Mandarin 
Chinese pien t'ao, flat peach: pin, pien, flat, + 
t'o, tao, peach, nectarine.]. A peach of the 
South China race, Prunus Persica, var. platy- 
carpa, now somewhat. grown in the extreme 
southern part of the United States: character- 
ized by a very flat fruit, as flat, in some cases, 
as a watch. 

peeoy (pe-0’1), n. [Scotch.] A firework; a 
small pyramid of damp powder squeezed into 
shape and lighted at the top. 


Puttin’ poother in [the man’s] fire and peeoys in his 
window. R. 1. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, ii. 





Peduncle of 
Pyrsonympha, 
Pyrsonympha vertens 
Leidy, attached by a 
delicate filament to the 
epithelium of thefin- 
testine of Termes. fla- 


vipes. The filamentap- 
pears to be continuous 
with a specialized (mus- 
cular?) band running 
through the whole 


Bur- 


(After Porter) x 400. 
(From Lankester’s 
** Zoology."’) 


eer”, .—Peers of the realm, the members of the ae te ene 
rouse of Lords. Representative peers, See peer of POGA-pega (pa-gii-pa’gé), m. 
Cc 


otland. 
[Native name.] In British 
Columbia, Cristivomer namaycush, the Great 
Lake trout. 


Treland and peer of 


[ς peevish.] To become 
peevish or irritated. [Slang.] 

pee-wee (pée’we), n. 1. The magpie-lark. 
[New South Wales.]— 2. Same as pewee. 


peg, ». 7. One of the cells or natural divi- 
sions into which an orange may be separated 


after removing the skin. . [West Indies.]— 
King’s peg, a drink or ‘peg’ made of liqueur brandy 
and champagne. 


Cranze kept upa steady soak on king's peg—putting in 

a good three fingers of the liqueur brandy before filling 

up the tumbler with champagne—and was naturally in- 
clined to be argumentative. 

Cutclife Hyne, A Master of Fortune, xi. 


peg, v. t 4. To pith (a frog); destroy the 
brain of, previous to certain experiments.— 5, 
Same as to *peg out (a). 


‘All the draf’ was out av their tents watchin’ Barney 
bein’ pegged.” 
R. Kipling, The Big Drunk Draf’, in Soldiers Three, 
[p. 62, 


Pegged splint, in farriery, a special form of splint in 
which the bony enlargement passes across the posterior 
face of the cannon-bone. U.S. Dept. of Agr., Rep. on 
Diseases of the Horse, 1908, p. 251.-- Το peg out. (a) 
To fasten down with (tent-) pegs, as an unruly soldier, as 
a punishment. 


««ερερ him out, Sorr,’ sez I, in a whisper. 

“<«Peg him out!’ sez me orf'cer bhoy, up loud, .. . 

“The non-coms tuk Peg Barney—a howlin’ handful 
he was—an’ in three minutes he was pegged out — chin 
down, tight-dhrawn—on his stummick, a peg to each 
arm an’ leg, swearin’ fit to turn a naygur. white.” 

R. Kipling, The Big Drunk Draf’, in Soldiers Three, p. 62. 
(b) To mark out by pegs, as a miner’s claim, each peg 
bearing the owner’s name. [Australia.] 

He was in high hopes that he might be one of the first 
to peg out ground on the goldfield. 
é Sutherland, Tales of Goldfields, Ῥ. 58, in Ἐ, E 
[Μουτίβ, Austral Englis 
(c) In croquet, to put out by driving against the winning 
peg : said of a ball. 


pega (pa’gi), n. 


menting or gluing, < pegar, join, unite, glue.] pegmatization (peg’ma-ti-za’shon), n. 
A name of the remora, Hcheneis naucrates, a matite + -ize + -ation. 


peg-and-socket (peg’and-sok’et), a. 


length of the medulla. pega-palma (pa-gii-pil’ mii), Nn. 


pega-palo (ρᾶ-σᾶ-ρᾶ΄]6), κ. 


ing of books and in upholstering. 

The exterior of the balloon is made of pegamoid, which 
protects it both from sun and rain.: 
T. E. Curtis, in Strand Mag., Sept., 1900, p. 309. 

Notin 
a method of articulation of the scales, confine 
entirely to ganoid fishes. The scales of these 
fishes develop from one to three tooth-like, 
bony processes on the upper or anterior border 
which fit into corresponding depressions in 
the scale next adjacent thereto. 

[Sp. pega- 

palma, ς pegar, to adhere to, + palma, palm- 

tree.] In Porto Rico, either Marcgravia Sin- 
tenisii or M. rectiflora Jacquini, climbing shrubs 
with simple leaves and long-stemmed umbels 
of flowers, which adhere to the trunks of palms 
and other forest-trees by rooting lateral 
branches. They are closely allied to the West 

Indian ivy, Marcgravia umbellata, of Jamaica 

and the Windward Islands. See Marcgravia 

and West Indian *ivy. 

[Sp. pega-palo, 

¢ pegar, to stick to, + palo, a tree or pole.] 

In Porto Rico, the cat’s-claw liana, Bignonia 

Unguis-cati, a shrubby ¢limber with claw-like 

tendrils by. means of which it holds fast to the 

trunks of trees. See cat’s-claw, 1 (a). 

[Sp. pegar, to 
adhere, or stick to.} In Spanish America, the 
common name of a number of plants bearing 
fruit which readily adheres to other objects. 
In Porto Rico it is especially applied to the 
velvet-bur, Priva echinata, and to Alschyno- 
mene Americana, a leguminous. plant. with 
jointed pods. in. Mexico. it is applied to 
Mentzelia adherens, a plant belonging to the 
Loasacex, armed with hooked hairs, 

pega-pollo (pa’ gi-pdol’ yo), ». [Sp. pega- 
pollo, < pegar, to stick to or adhere, + pollo, 
chicken.] In Porto Rico, Boerhaavia scandens, 
a trailing weed belonging to the Nyctaginacee. 
The perianth-tubes inclosing the fruit are glu- 
tinous and easily detach themselves from the 
plant. They adhere to other objects, and 
young chickens and turkeys sometimes die in 
consequence of their eyes becoming sealed up 
by them. 

pegasoid (peg’a-soid), @ [Pegasus + -oid.] 

f or pertaining to the Pegasidz, a family of 
fishes with wide-spreading pectoral fins. 
peg-box (peg’ boks), n. In musical instruments 
of the lute or viol families, the open part of 
the head in which the tuning-pegs are placed. 
peg-circuit (peg’sér-kit), m. On a telephone 
switchboard, a circuit between different lines 
made by inserting the pegs at the two ends of 
a connector into the requisite switch-holes, 
pegged (pegd), a. Of a conical or peg shape, 

‘noting certain deformed teeth. , 

pegging. ». 6. In harvesting tobacco, the driv- 
ing of a peg into the eut stalk to hang it upon 
while curing. For other methods see *spear- 
ing, *splitting. 

pegman (peg’man), n. In shoemaking, see the 
extract, 


“ Lasters,” men or boys who place the closed uppers 
over the last and attach the bottom material (in hand- 
sewn work these are known as ‘‘makers,” in “ pegged 
work,” now nearly obsolete, they are called “pegmen” 
or ‘‘rivetters ’’). Webb, Indust. Democracy, I. 418. 


[Sp. pega, the art of ce- Pegmatitic texture. Same as graphic * texture. 


[ peg- 
In petrog., the filling 


fish which is universally distributed over of a rock with veins of pegmatite. 


warm seas. It is interesting from the fact 
that it attaches itself to large fishes and 
turtles, but particularly to sharks, by a 
sucking-disk on top of its head. See *shark- 
sucker, and cut under Echeneis. 

pegall (pe-gal’), n. [Carib pegalla.] In Gui- 


egology (pé6-gol’5-ji), π. [Gr. πηγή, water, 
“Tenet . poy The science which treats 
of the origin and character of springs. 
Pegomya (peg-6-mi’é), π. [NL., < Gr. πηγή, 
water, + µυία, a fly (Desvoidy, 1830).] An 
important genus of anthomyiid flies which 


Pegomya 


contains a number of European and Ameri- 
can species injurious to agriculture, as the 
seed-corn maggot, Pegomya fusciceps, the 
beet-leaf miner, P. vicina, and others. Also 


called Pegomyia.—Beet-leaf pegomya, an Ameri- 
can anthomyiid fly, Pegomya vicuna, whose larva mines 
the leaves of the sugar-beet. 





Beet-leaf Pegomya (Pegomeya vicina). 

a, fly; 4, head of male fly; c, head of female; d, surface of egg, — 

highly magnified; ¢ egg; 4 maggot; g, #, head and cephalic 

hooks of maggot; z, prothoracic spiracles; 7, anal segment; 4, anal 
(Howard, U.S. D. A.) 


spiracles; 7, puparium, all enlarged. 


peg-pole (peg’pol), π. A piece of gymnasium 
apparatus which consists of an upright pole 
having holes at regular intervals in which 
pegs may be inserted. It may be ascended 
by lifting the body by one peg while another 
is placed in the hole above. 
peg-pot (peg’pot), n. Same as peg-tankard. 
In 1873 a peg-pot . . ., and said to have been given by 
Capt. John Conolly in commemoration of the visit to 
Norwich of James, Duke of York, in March, 1681, 
Atheneum, Jan. 24, 1908, p. 122. 
pegroots (peg’rétz), n. See setterwort. 
peg-tooth (peg’tith), ». 1. An undersized, 
eone-shaped tooth.—2. In mech., a tooth 
having, in section, the shape of an isosceles 
triangle ; a fleam-tooth. 
Pog-top form. © (b) In naval arch., the form of a vessel 
Ww 


ose midship-section outline is roughly that of a peg- 
top ora wide V with the upper ends rounded in. 

In vessels with ‘‘peg-top” forms of cross-sections— 
such as the Symondite type of the Royal Navy—the 
metacentre occupies its highest position in the ship when 
she is at the load-draught, and falls gradually as the 
draught lightens. White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 90, 


Pegu (pe-gé’), n. A monosyllabic dialeet of 
the Tibeto-Burman group: named from Pegu, 
a district in farther India. 


pegwood (peg’ wid), n. See spindle-tree. 
ehla, n. See pe-la. 

B E. r An abbreviation of Prince Edward 
Island. 


peje (pa’ha), n. [Native name:] A small tree, 
Iodina rhombifolia, of the sandalwood family, 
found in Argentina, Uruguay, and southern 
Brazil, It yields a useful wood, and its leaves 
and bark, as well as the oil obtained from its 
seeds, are used in native medicine. 

pejorate (pé’jo-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pe- 
jorated, ppr. pejorating. [L. pejoratus, pp. of 
péjorare, make worse.] ‘To cause to deterio- 
rate; depreciate the value of. 

You do not appear to me to recognise the gravity of 
your situation, or you would be more careful not to pe- 
jorate the same by words which glance upon the purity 
of justice. R. L. Stevenson, Catriona, iv. 

pejorism (pé’jo-rizm), ». [L. pejor, worse, + 
-ism.] The theory that the world is deterio- 
rating or growing worse. [Rare.] 


Pekin (pé-kin’), n. [Pekin, properly Peking, 


pel, πα. and συ. t. 


second pekoes so far as they cure yellowish or orange, as 
happens increasingly with advance of season.—Pekoe 
end, the downy summit of a pekoe leaf or the leaf as 
characterized by this; when very small called pekoe tip. 
The presence of pekoe ends adds greatly to the value of 
black tea.— Pekoe leaf, specifically, the third leaf from 
the tip on a shoot of the tea plant; more broadly, one 
of the first three. ' : 
A simplified spelling of peill. 
pelagial (pé-la’ji-al), a. (Gr. πελάγιος, pertain- 
ing to the open sea, + -a/l.]. Of or belonging 
to the open sea; more recently, living on or 
near the surface of the ocean, at some dis- 
tance from land; pelagic. 
pelagian!, α. 2. Inhabiting islands in the 
open sea. 

Pelagian Negroes have long been well known inhabi- 
tants of the interior of the Penang islands, in the Archi- 
pelago of the Philippines, where they occupy rocky and 
mountainous tracts in the inland parts. 

J. C. Prichard, Nat. Hist. of Man, p. 460. 


pelagic, a. 1. Specifically, in marine biol. : 
(a) Living at the surface of the high séa at 
a distance fromland. (0b) Living at the sur- 
face of the sea. See the extract. 

I... limit the meaning of the pelagic fauna and flora 
to those actively swimming or passively floating animals 
and plants, which are taken swimming at the surface of 
the ocean. 

Haeckel (trans.), Planktonic Studies, in Rep. U. 8. Fish 

[Com., 1889-91, p. 581. 
(c) Living at the surface of the water, either 
salt or fresh. (d) Floating or swimming in 
the water, either at the surface or at any depth 
below it. 

To a third quite different meaning has the conception 
of the pelagic living world been widened by Chun who 
extends it from the surface of the ocean down tothe 
greatest depths. 

Haeckel (tvans.), Planktonic Studies, in Rep. U. 8. Fish 

| [Com., 1889-91, p. 577. 
2, In geol. and geog., of or pertaining to the 
deep ocean; far from land. | 

The investigation of the composition of the sea-bottom 
brought out some interesting facts. Pelagic deposits— 
using Sir J. Murray's nomenclature—are naturally little 
represented, as compared with those classed as terri- 
genous, Which are derived from the land. 

| Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 551. 
Pelagic fishery, a fishery on the high sea, three miles or 
more from land.— Pelagic plankton. See *plankton. 
—Pelagic sealing, the killing of seals on the high seas. 
Pelagothuria (pel’a-go-thu’ri-ti), n.  [NL.] 
The typical and only genus of the family Pel- 
agothuriide. Ludwig, 1898. 
Pelagothuriide (pel’a-g6-thi-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL. Pelagothuria + -idze.]. A family of 
echinoderms haying no tube-feet, the mouth 
and; anus terminal, body cylindrical and 
around the erown of tentacles widened out 
into a thin disk, the edge of which is pro- 
longed into a number of long flexible rays. 
There are no respiratory trees; ciliated organs, Cuvier’s 
organs, or traces of a calcareous skeleton. The animal’s 
shape recalls that of a medusa. It is pelagic, swimmin 
by means of the disk and arms. The single species, Pel- 
agothuria natatriz, is found in the Gulf of Panama and 
around the Galapagos Islands, 
pelamis, ”. 2. [έαρ.] A genus of sea-snakes 
of the family Hydrophide. ΑΡ. bicolor is a 
common’ species recognizable by its black 
upper and yellowish lower parts. It is found 
widely distributed from Madagascar to the 
Gulf of Panama.—Black-backed pelamis, the 
black-backed sea-snake of India, Pelamis bicolor. 
pelargonic, a. 2. Derived from Pelargonium. 
— Pelargonic acid, nonylic acid ; an oily acid, CoH 1,09, 
of the fatty series. It melts, after cooling, at 12.5°C., 
and boils at 253-254° C. It occurs in the volatile oil of 
Pelargonium roseum and in the fusel-oil from sugar- 


the capital of China.] 1, A silk fabric origi- beets. Also made synthetically. 


nally made in China.—2, A civilian; a con- Pelargonium, . 2. ΠΠ. ¢.] 
temptuous nickname originally bestowed in 


France by the soldiers of the first Napoleon. 


—Pekin stripes, in fabrics, a design in stripes of alter- 


i, 
Pertaining to Peking, in China; designat- 
ing a breed of Chinese dogs with short legs, 
pug-nose, and long, thick hair, noted for gen- 


nating colors, the stripes usually being of equal width. 


Pekingese (pé-king-és’ or -éz’), a. and n. 
a. 


tleness and prized as pets. 
II. n. sing. and pl. 
Pekingese dog. 


pekoe, ”. Pekoe tea (unqualified) is that made from 
the three pekoe leaves together (see below). It is of a 
black or grayish black color dotted with grayish or yellow- 
ish pekoe ends, and yields a strong dark liquor of fine 
flavor, technically described as “ piquant.”— Flowery 
koe, tea consisting of the terminal unexpanded leaf of 
he shoot, known as the flowery pekoe leaf. Practically, 
however, this tea contains the first two pekoes so far as 
they cure of a greenish or silvery gray tint. Also (incor- 
rectly) a tea with an extra amount of pekoe ends. The 
tea flower is not used except for scenting.— Hyson pekoe, 
Same as Dragon’s-pool xtea.— Orange pekoe, tea cor- 
responding theoretically to the orange pekoe leaf (second 
from the tip). Practically this tea includes the first and 


A native of Peking; a 


A. plant of the 
genus Pelargonium.— Pelargonium oil. See gera- 
nium oil (a). 

pelecanine (pel’e-ka-nin), a. [Pelecan(us) + 
-ine2.] Pertaining to or having the characters 
of the genus Pelecanus. 

pelecinid (pel-e-sin’id), n. and a. I, n. A 
member of the hymenopterous family Pele- 
cinide. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Pelecinide. 

Pelecyornis (pel’e-si-6r’nis), n. [Gr. πέλεκυς 
(1), ax, + dpvc, bird.}] A genus of extinct 
birds which resembled Phorusrhacos, but were 
smaller and more slenderly built, and had 
comparatively longer legs. 

pelekus (pel’e-kus), η. 
A Greek ax or battle-ax. 

There can be no doubt I think that the giant is Pro- 
crustes, the pelekus being the characteristic weapon used 
for κκ. ο 


[Gr. πέλεκυς, ax.] 


pelele (pa-la’la), . 
labret worn in the upper lip by some of the 


pellitory-of-the-wall 


native tribes of South Africa. See *botoque 
and labret. 

Their [Baluana, tribe of Rhodesia] women wear the 
pelele, a metal disk inserted in a hole made in the upper 
lip, which is common to many tribes living east of the 
Loangwa river. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVIII. 73. 

pelélith (pe-la’lith), η. [Pelé(e), a voleano in 
Martinique, + -lith.]| A specific name sug- 
gested for that form of eruptive rock presented 
by the spine of Mount Pelée, Martinique. 
Compare *cumulo-volcano. 

In view of the frequency of this form of volcanic plug 
it is proposed to apply the term pelélith to such peaks, 
the type illustration being the peak of Mont Pelé on the 
island of Martinique. Amer. Geol., May, 1904, p. 319. 

pelélithic (pe-la’lith-ik), a. [pelélith + -ie.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a pelélith. 
Also pelélitic. 

It is not necessary to multiply these illustrations of 
possible pelélitic roots. It is not intended to apply the 
new term to other rock masses than those that can be 
shown to have ascended bodily above the crater rim of 
an active volcano; and to suggest that perhaps there. are 
more than have been supposed of the same kind. 

Amer. Geol., May, 1904, Ῥ. 325. 
pelerine, ». 2. A form of ladies’ neckwear. 
Dry Goods Economist, June 13, 1908. 

Pelican in her piety. (0) In eccles. art, the conven- 
tional representation of the pelican feeding her young 
from her breast, used as an emblem of Christ shedding 
his blood for mankind. 


“The Pelican in her Piety” embroidered in white, 
shaded with grey, on a ground of red. 
Maud Rk. Halil, Eng. Church Needle-work, p. 41. 


Roseate pelican, Pelecanus onocrotalus, the great 
white pelican of southern Europe, whose plumage has a 
rosy tint in the breeding season. It breeds in large num- 
bers in the marshes at the mouth of the Danube.— 
Spotted-billed pelican, P. manillensis, a white species 
of Southern Asia that makes its nest in the tops of tall 


trees. 

pelican-ibis (pel’i-kan-i” bis), Λ. The East 
Indian. Pseudotantalus leucocephalus, a bird 
related to the wood-ibis of North America. 
See wood-ibis, - 

pelicometer (pel-i-kom’e-tér), π. . [Gr. πελίκα 
(beside πέλυξ, stem πελυκ-), dial. form of 
πέλλα, & bowl (used in sense ‘pelvis’), + 
µέτρον, measure.] Same as pelvimeter. 

pelion? (pel’i-on), .; pl. pelia (-Ά). [Gr. 
πελιός, -dv, livid, diseolored.] In echinoderms, 
one of the rings of plates which support the 
suckers. Also pellion. 

pelionite (pel’i-o-nit),». [Pelion (see def.) + 
-ite2,]|. A bituminous coal. which resembles 
English cannel-coal, from Monte Pelion, Tas- 
mania. 

peliosis (pel-i-0’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. πελιός, 
livid, + -osis.] Purpura hemorrhagica.— Peli- 
osisrheumatica. Same as purpura rheumatica. 

pelite-gneiss (pé’lit-nis’),”. [ pelite + gneiss. ] 
In petrog., a gneiss formed by the metamor- 
phism of argillaceous deposits or pelites. 
Rosenbusch, 1898. 

pellagrosein (pel-a-gr6’sé-in), n. [It. pella- 
groso (ς pellagra) + -e-in?.] A basie sub- 
stance found in an alcoholic extract of 
powdered maize, which had been allowed to 
ferment for 24-36 hours: supposed by Lom- 
broso to be responsible for the clinical symp- 
toms of pellagra. 

pellet, π. 6. The indigestible part of the food 
of hawks and owls, consisting of bones, hair 
feathers, ete., which is cast up or regurgitated 
in the shape of elongated balls. 

Hawks and owls often swallow their smaller victims 
entire and tear the larger ones into several pieces, swal- 
lowing each fragment as it is detached. After the 
nutritious portion of the food has been absorbed, the 
indigestible parts, such as hair, feathers, scales, bones, 
and other hard parts, are rolled into a solid ball by the 
action of the muscles of the stomach. These masses, 
known as “‘ pellets” are regurgitated before fresh food is 
taken. Yearbook, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1894, p. 217. 

pellicle, x. 4. In entom., the skin of the sub- 
imago of an ephemerid.— Proligerous pellicle. 
Same as zodgle@a. Nature, Feb. 25, 1904, p. 385.— Sur- 
face pellicle, in biol.,a thin film formed by vast colonies 
of bacteria or other micro-organisms on the surface of 
infusions and other liquids; the zodgloa. 

pellicula, ». 2. In infusorians, the cuticle. 

pellin (pel-yén’), x. [Native name.]: In Chile, 
the wood of the roble (Nothofagus obliqua), a 
straight deciduous tree belonging to the Faga- 
cee. The wood is heavy and durable, and is 
used for posts, joists, rafters, ete., but not 
for flooring. 

pellitorin (pel’i-td-rin), π. [pellitor(y) + 
«ἴπλ.] A compound, soluble in alcohol, con- 
tained, in small quantity, in the resin from 

ellitory (pyrethrum). 


Harrison, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, Χ. 999. pellitory-of-the-wall (pel’i-td-ri-gv-thé-wal”), 
[South African.] A %. 


Same as pellitory, 1. BR. 6. 4. Prior, Pop. 
Names of British Plants. 


pell-mell 


pell-mell1 (pel’mel’), a. and n. [See pell- 
mell, adv.] I, a. Tumultuous; promiscuous ; 
disorderly. 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmmeli havoc and confusion. 
Shaks., I Henry IV., v. 1. 
ΤΙ. ». Amélée; aconfused fight; disorder. 


The Church in the pell-meil of Stephen’s time 

Hath climb’d the throne and almost clutch’d the crown ; 
But by the royal customs of our realm 

The Church should hold her baronies of me, 

Like other lords amenable to law. 

Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 1. 18. 
pell-mell1 (pel’mel’), ο. {. [pell-mell, adv.] 
To mix up promiscuously; pile in confuse 

heaps. 

Lyke these Herodians that mingled their sacrifices with 
the bloode, . . . they pel-mell the dead with the liuing 
all in one Kirk. 

W. Birnie, The Blame of Kirk-bvriall, p. 31. 
pellote (pal-yo’ta), ». See xpeyote. 
pellotine (pel’6-tin), η. A erystalline alkaloid, 
C13H1903N, which occurs in Lophophora Wil- 
liamsi. Itmeltsat110°C. See *mescal-button. 
pellucent (pe-li’sent), a. Same as pellucid. 
pelmatozoic (pel’ma-té-z6’ik), α. [Pelmato- 
zoa + -~ic.| Pertaining to the Pelmatozoa, 
having the characters of the sessile Pelmatozoa; 
that is, having the body inclosed in a calyx or 
theca of many calcareous plates, elevated 
with its oral surface uppermost upon a column 
of caleareous plates, and with the mouth, 
arms, and madreporic plate lying in the segit- 
_tal plane of pentamerous radial symmetry. as 
in the typical Cystoidea, Blastoidea, Crinoidea, 
and LEdrioasteroidea.—Pelmatozoic theory, a 
theory of the origin of the echinoderms according to 
which they are all remotely descended from a common 
ancestral ciliate floating organism, dipleurula, of xnall 
size, which is now represented by the pelagic bilateral 
ciliate larve of many echinoderms. The dipleurula, be- 
coming adapted for life upon the bottom of the ocean, 
increasing in size, and acquiring a calcareous skeleton, 
became converted into a radiate organism whose struc- 
ture is illustrated, with modifications, in the Pelmatozoa, 
which are considered to be the most primitive of the 
true echinoderms, while the Eleutherozoa are considered 
to have passed through a pelmatozoic stage. See *caly- 
cinal theory, xpentactza theory, and *dipleurula. 


pelmatozo6én (pel’ma-t6-z6’on), n.; pl. pelma- 
tozoa(-i). Sameas pelmatozoan. Encyc. Brit., 
ΧΧΥΠ. 622. 

pel-mel, adv. and. A simplified spelling of 

pell-mell. 

pelobatoid (pé-lob’a-toid), a. [NL. Pelobat- 
(es) + -oid.] Resembling, or having the char- 

acters of, the frogs of the family Pelobatidz. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1896, Ρ. 553, 

pelogenous (pé-loj’e-nus), a. [Gr. πηλός, clay, 

+ -γενης, -producing, + -ous.] In phytogeog., 
of fine-grained, earthy consistence: said of 
soils. Thurmann, the author of the term (1849), further 
distinguished pelogenous soils, from more to less subdi- 
vided, as perpelic, hemipelic, and oligopelic. Compare 
kpsammogenous. 

pelolithic (pé-16-lith’ik), a. [Gr. πηλός, clay, 
+ λίθος, stone, + -ic.] Noting a rock which 
is formed from clay. 

The Coral Rag is only an episode in the pelolithic series. 
Geol. Mag., new ser. I. 526. Ν. E. D 
lopium (p6-16’pi-um), π. [NL.] The name 

Pen by iH Rose to a supposed new chemical 
element which he believed that he had de- 
tected in the mineral columbite from Bavaria. 
He afterward recognized its identity with 
niobium. 

pelopsammic (pel-op-sam’ik), a. [Gr. πηλός, 
clay, + ψάµµος, sand, + -ic.] In phytogeog., 
of a consistence between clayey and sandy. 
See *psammogenous. 

pelorian (pé-lor’i-an), a. [peloria + -an.] 
Characterized by, or pertaining to, peloria; 
peloriate. 

pelosine (pel’6-sin), n. Same as bebeerin. 

pelota (pa-lo’tii),n. [Sp.,a ball. See pellet.) 

A Spanish game played in a court with a ball 
and a curved device attached to the player’s 
arm by which the ball can be hurled with 
great force and accuracy. 

pelotage (pe-lo-tiizh’), n. . [F., lit. ‘baling,’ < 
peloter, put into balls or bales, < pelot, a ball: 
see pellet, platoon.] Spanish wool packed in 
bales. 

pelt? (pelt), ο. t.  [pelt?,n.] To skin; fleece; 
pluck the pelt from. 

Peltastes (pel-tas’téz), n. (NL., < Gr. πελ- 
ταστής, a shield-bearer. See peltast.] A genus 
of diadematoid regular sea-urchins of the 
family Saleniide, which have tuberculate, 


Rpbyrcidal tests with large apical plates and 

the dorsocentral plate united to the large 
basals. The species are found in Upper Juras- 
sic and Cretaceous formations. 

peltecleis (pel’té-klis), ». [Gr. πέλτη, light 
shield, + κλείς, key.] In decapod crustaceans, 
a tubercle or nodule on the posterior margin 
of the carapace. Compare *pereicleis. 

pelter? (pel’tér), π. [Origin obscure.) In 
poker, a hand which:has no card higher than 
a nine and no chance for a flush or straight: 
sometimes called Chicago pelter. Also, kilter. 

pelterer (pel’tér-ér), π. [pelt2, n.] A dealer 
in skins; afurrier. N. H. D. 

peltiferous (pel-tif’e-rus), α. [Gr. πέλτη, a 
shield, + φέρει», bear.] In bot., shield-bearing. 

Peltigeracez (pel-tij-e-ra’sé-é), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Peltigera + -aceze.] A family of frondose 
lichens,{named from the genus Peltigera, which 
have the apothecia without a distinct margin. 
See Peltigera. 

peltigerous (pel-tij’e-rus), a. [I. pelta, shield, 
+ gerere, carry.) Shield-bearing. 

peltinervate (pel-ti-nér’ vat), a. Same as pel- 
tinerved. 

Peltocaris (pel-tok’a-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. πέλτη, 
a shield, + καρίς, ashrimp.] A genus of phyl- 
locarid crustaceans based upon circular bi- 
valved shields found in the Silurian rocks of 
Great Britain. 

pelure? (pe-liir’), n. [F. pelure, lit. peeling. ] 
In paper-making, a crisp, hard paper, as thin 
88 an onion peeling. Also pelure paper. 

pelvicellulitis (pel-vi-sel-i-li’tis), m. [NL., < 
pelvis + cellulitis.] Pelvic cellulitis, 

pelviferous (pel-vif’e-rus), a. [1.. pelvis, pel- 
vis, + -ferous.] Having a pelvis. 

pelvigraph (pel’vi-graf), n. [NL. pelvis + Gr. 
γράφειν, write.] A device for recording the 
outline and dimensions of the pelvic cavity. 

pelyigraphy (pel-vig‘ra-fi), n. [pelvigraph + 
-y3.]__ The graphic presentation of a series of 
measurements outlining the contours of the 
pelvis. Lancet, June 18, 1904, p. 1728. 

pelvimetry,”. 2. In zodl., the determination 
of the form of the pelvis by means of measure- 
ment. Durkworth, Morphology and Anthro- 
pology,’p. 291. 

pelvirectal (pel-vi-rek’tal), a. [NL. pelvis + 
rectum + -al!,] Pertaining to both the pel- 
vis and the rectum. 

pelvis, ~.—Conjugate diameter of the pelvis, See 
*diameter.— Dynamic pelvis, the human female pelvis 
considered in its relation to parturition.— Funnel- 
shaped pelvis, the human female pelvis with inlet of 
normal size but markedly narrowed outlet.— Infantile 
pelvis, Same as funnel-shaped. xpelvis.—Justomajor 
pelvis, one whose diameters are increased in equal pro- 
portions.— Kyphotic pelvis, a deformity of the pelvis 
due to kyphosis of the lumbar spine. The anteroposte- 
rior diameter of the inlet is increased and the transverse 
diameter of the outlet is shortened.— Pelvis spinosa a 
pelvis narrowed by a bony growth projecting from the 
inner surface.—Rostrate pelvis, one in which the sac- 
rum and last lumbar vertebra project forward, narrowing 
its cavity. 

pelvitrochanterian (pel-vi-tré-kan-té’ri-an) 
α. 
the pelvis and {ο the great trochanter of the 
femur. 


pen. 
pena, 2. 
penacute (pén-a-kit’), a. and n. 


penzaceous (pen-6-a’shius), a. 


penalization (pé’nal-i-za’shon), n. 


penalize, υ. t. 


? 
elvis + trochanter + -ian.] Relating to Penalty stroke. 
Ls πο πο ήναο Penang rubber. 


Penarth beds. 


pencil-cedar 


The ecranberry-tree, Viburnum Opulus. See 
cranberry-tree and Viburnum. Also pembina- 
berry. 

Of the plants observed in this neighbourhood, besides 
the pembina. 

S. H. Long, Exped. to Source of St. Peter’s River, IL. 48. 


Pemphigus contagiosus, an acute vesicular eruption 


which occurs as an endemic disease in the Philippines 
and other parts of the tropical East. The vesicles are 
situated chiefiy in the axilla and groin, and cause much 
local irritation; there is, however, no constitutional dis- 
turbance. The disease is probably of microbic origin. 
Jour. Trop, Med., July 15, 1903, p. 235.— Pemphigus 
foliaceus, a form of pemphigus in which the blisters are 
only partly filled with fluid, their walls therefore being 
flaccid.—Pemp hemorrh 


phigus in which the contents of the bulle are bloody.— 
Pem 


higus pruriginosus, a form of pemphigus in 
which! the eruption is circumscribed in extent, rhe 
bling herpes, and is the seat of intense itching.— Pem- 
phigus vegetans, a severe and usually fatal Maless in 
which fungous growths follow the rupture of the vesicles. 


cus, a variety of pem- 


pemphix (pem’fiks), m. Same as pemphigus. 
pemphredonid (pem-fré-don‘id), n. anda. IT. 


n. A member of the hymenopterous family 
Pemphredonide. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Pemphredonide. 


pen!,». 5. A weir or dam for penning up the 


water in a stream, canal, or river of any kind, 
to form a head. 


pen?, .— Hydraulic pen, a form of fountain-ren hav- 


ing a cylinder and piston for forcing down the ink: 
sometimes applied to drawing-pens in which a thick, 
quick-drying ink is used.—I -in pen, See to xink 
in.— Oblique pen, a pen having the nibs so bent as 
to lie flat on the paper in writing.— Pneumographic 
pen, in physiol. and psychophys.: (a) The writing lever 
of a Marey tambour. Harvard Psychol, Studies, IL. p. 
312. (6) A pen or pencil used to record the various de- 
grees of eee employed in writing. A metal spring, 
which holds the writing point of metal or graphite, plays 
against a rubber air-capsule contained in the penholder 
and soanegted by rubber tubing to the ordinary recording 
apparatus. 


An abbreviation of peninsula. 

A misspelling of pifia2. 

[ pen(ulti- 

mate) + acute.} I, a. Having an acute ac- 

+d 7 the penultimate syllable; paroxytone. 
J 


II, η. A word so accented. N. Ε. D. 


penacute (pén-a-kut’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


ongouier, ppr. penacuting. [ penacute, a.] 
o accent acutely on the penultimate syl- 
lable. Ν. EH. D. 

[NL. Ῥεπεα- 


ace(x2) +.-ous.] Belonging to or character- 
istic of the plant family Penzacez. 


penal, a.—Bill penal. See *bill3.—Penal clause. 


See clause. 
The act 
of penalizing. 
2. To affix what amounts toa 
penalty to some act that is not in itself a 
penal offense; to subject to a disadvantage; 
andicap. 
Uieibake TIAN Won CaN ee 
N. ¥. Times, April 1, 1906. 
See *strokel, 
See *rubber. 
See *bed1. 


pelycodoid (pel-i-k6’doid), a. [NL. Pelycod- pen-bearing (pen’biar’ing), p. a. Noting those 


(us), a generic name, + -oid.] Resembling, 
or having the characters of, the extinct mam- 
mal Pelycodus; specifically, having molar 
teeth resembling those of Pelycodus. Forsyth 
Major, in Proc. Zool. Soe. London, 1898, p. 208. 
elycography (pel-i-kog’ra-fi), π. [Gr. πέλυξ 

tera πως (pelvis), + γράφειν, write, + 
-y3.] A written account of the pelvis. Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 
elycology (pel-i-kol’6-ji), π.  [Gr., πέλυξ 

eae collateral form of πέλλα, a bowl 
(used in sense of ‘pelvis’),  -λογια, ¢ λέγειν, 
speak.] The sum of knowledge regarding the 
pelvis in its various, relations. 

Pelycosauria, ”. pl. 2. In more recent use, 
a group, considered by Osborn an order, of 
reptiles, comprising extinct species having 
biconcave. vertebra, perforated by the noto- 
chord and with very long spinous processes. 
The ribs are two-headed ; the interclavicle T-shaped ; the 
humerus with an entepicondylar foramen. The order 
contains some remarkable forms, such as Dimetrodon 
and Embolophorus from the Trias of New Mexico. They 
were formerly included in the Theromorpha, but are 
quite distinct, 

pembina (pem’bi-n4), ». ρα anepemi- 
nan (with intrusive b), < Chippewa nepsin, 
summer, + minan, berry: now the name οἳ 8 
locality on the Red River, in North Dakota,] 


pencil, ο. ¢. 


cephalopods in which the internal skeleton 
consists of a horny or chitinous structure, as 
in the squid. 


pencatite (pen’ka-tit), η. [Count J. Marzari- 


Pencati + -~ite2.] A massive granular rock 
from the neighborhood of Predazzo in south- 
ern Tyrol, described at first as a mineral 
species. It was later shown to be a mixture 
of calcite and brucite or hydromagnesite. 
The rock is similar to and is associated with 
predazzite. 


pencil!, ».—Boarer of a pencil. Same as kvertex of a 


pencil.— Chisel-point pencil, a painters’ pencil with 
the bristles graduated toa bevel like a chisel.— Conic 

encil, in geom., the pencil formed by the joins of corre- 
ated points of two coplanar hon-costraight ranges, pro- 
jective but not perspective.—Parallel pencil, in geom., 
one whose bearer is at infinity.— Pencil of conics, in 
geom., the assemblage of conics on which are the dots of 
a given tetrastigm.— Ας ps in geom,, the bearer 
of apencil.— Perspective al penclh. in géom., such 
encils as are ejects of the same flat pencil.— Perspec- 
tive flat pencils, in geom., such pencils as are cuts of 
the same axial pencil, or ejects of the same range.— 


Plane pencil. Same as flat pencil.— Vertex of a pen- 


cil, See *vertex. 

3. In med., to apply a remedy 
to (an inflamed spot, ete.) with a fine brush: 
as, to pencil a wound with lunar caustic. 


ncil-cedar, ”.— Florida pencil-cedar, Juniperus 
υπ. a tree with fine tciage and small berry-like 
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pencil-stone (pen’sil-ston), η. 
pendant, ». 


pendecagon (pen-dek’a-gon), n. 


pendent, a. 


pendentes (pen-den’téz), n. pl. 


pencil-cedar 


cones, sometimes attaining a height of 50 feet and a 
diameter of 2 feet, having a light, straight-grained, dull 
red, fragrant wood, formerly exclusively used in the 
manufacture of the best lead-pencils. It is chiefly West 
Indian, but occurs quite abundantly in western Florida 
and extends north to southern Georgia and west to Lou- 
isiana. It is called by Sargent “the most beautiful of the 
junipers,” and is considerably cultivated in Europe, but 
more especially along the Gulf coast as far west as Texas, 
where it is known as salt cedar.—Tasmanian pencil- 
cedar. See King William xpine, 


penciler, penciller (pen’sil-ér), n. A draughts- 


man; one who uses a pencil in any way, 88 a 
writer or a reporter; specifically, in racing 
slang, a bookmaker’s clerk. Ν. ΕΜ. D. 
pencil-movement (pen’sil-mév’ment), η. The 
parallel motion which carries the recording 
pencil on an engine-indicator. 
pencil-ore (pen’sil-or),. See Ἄογε]. 
Pyrophyllite. 
8. The cylindrical stem on a 
watchease to which the guard-ring is attached. 
—9. A corollary. 


As a new experimental principle, forming a pendant to 
Carnot’s principle. 
E. Buckingham, Theory of Thermodynamics, p. 153. 


pendant-winding (pen’dant-win/ding), a. In 


English watch-making, same as *stem-winding. 
[For *pen- 
tedecagon, < Gr, πέντε, five, + δέκα, ten, + 
-ywvoc,angled.] In geom., a plane figure hav- 
ing fifteen angles and fifteen sides; a quin- 
deeagon. N. #. D. [Rare.] 


pendency, η. 3. The state of being impend- 


ing or threatening. 

Some will be surprised to know that the evident pen- 
dency of the American Civil War was the immediate oc- 
casion for the writing of this volume. 

Living Church, Oct. 17, 1903, p. 850. 
4. Grammatically incomplete. 
Also pendant. [Rare.] 

Though there be in the holy scriptures some pendent 
sentences, and inversions, and apparent solecisms, and 
other things of that kind, yet the same may be found in 
the most eloquent and approved authors. 

W. Fitzgerald, tr. Whitaker’s Disputation on Holy Scrip- 
[tures, p. 150. 

[L. pl. of 
pendens, ppr. of pendere, hang.) In civil law, 
ungathered crops or fruits. 


pendentive, ». II, a. Having pendentives ; 


of the shape of or pertaining to pendentives. 


Strictly speaking, pendentives are the spandrels or 
triangular. spaces between the arches or arch-headed 
walls, as the case may be, supporting a dome, which is 
continued down to the springing of such arches. 

Penny Cyc., XVII. 402. 


pendulograph (pen‘di-l6-graf), n. [NLi pen- 


dulum + Gr. γράφει», write.] A tracing made 
by an instrument in which the movements of 
two or more pendulums are combined so as to 
trace a compound curve which represents a 
musical tone. 


pendulum, ”.— Bifilar pendulum, a pendulum sus- 


pended by two threads or wires so as to oscillate about a 
vertical axis in the plane of the suspension and lying 
midway between the threads.— Complication pendu- 
lum. See *complication.— Control pendulum, in 
psychophys., a physical pendulum, used to test the cor- 
rectness or the constancy of the times recorded by the 
Hipp (or other) chronoscope. LE. B. Titechener, Exper. 
Psychol., II. i, 205.—Defforges’s pendulum, two con- 
vertible pendulums of the Repsold type, of equal weight, 
of different lengths, and having a single pair of knife- 
edges which can be transferred from the one to the other. 
This eliminates the effect of the yielding of the support. 
—Helmholtz pendulum, an apparatus devised by 
Helmholtz for the study of phenomena involving the de- 
termination of very short intervals of time. It consists 
of a heavy pendulum which in the course of its swing 
breaks successively two electrical circuits, thus putting 


peneplain (pé’né-plan), x. 


peneplain (pé’né-plan), v. ¢. 


may thus be varied through a considerable range. "When 
α and ὃ are exactly opposite one another the interval is 
zero and by slightly displacing one of them very small 
intervals may be obtained. For any setting of the con- 
tacts the interval may readily be computed from the 
angular distance between them and the speed of the bob. 
The Helmholtz pendulum is used in a great variety of 
physical experiments involving very short intervals of 
time. If, for example, it is desired to charge a condenser 
for one thousandth of a second and then discharge it, the 
contacts are set so as to give an interval of a thousandth 
of a second, the relay in circuit J is arranged so as to 
close the charging circuit, and the relay in circuit JZ so 
as {ο break that circuit and close the discharging circuit. 
— Horizontal pendutom, a pendulum mounted upon a 
vertical axis and free to swing in a horizontal plane only. 
Such pendulums are not put in motion by gravity, but 
afford a sensitive means for indicating and recording 
certain types of earth tremor. 


The instrument of which he [Milne] now makes most 
use is called a horizontal pendulum. 
G. H. Darwin, The Tides, 


Kater’s convertible Pepenn; a pendulum having 
two knife-edges turned inward on opposite sides of the 
center of gravity so that it can be swung from either, and 
arranged to be so adjusted that the time of swing shall be 
the same in each case: constructed by Captain Kater in 
1817.— Optical pendulum, in psychophys., a pendulum 
so constructed that it admits the passage of a flash of 
light at the same moment that it makes or breaks an 
electrical circuit. 2. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., II. 
i. 156.— Pendulum bracket. See *bracketl.—Pendu- 
lum chronoscope. See *chronoscope.— Pendulum 
observation, in phys., an observation of the rate of os- 
cillation of a standard pendulum, made for the determi- 
nation of the acceleration of gravitation in the locality 
where the pendulum is mounted.— Spherical pendu- 
lum, a pendulum that is not confined to moving in one 
plane, but is so arranged that the bob can move in any 
circle on a given spherical surface.— Yon Sterneck’s 
half-second pendulum, a pendulum about 10 inches 
long swinging in half seconds : used in the determination 
of minute local variations in gravity. The instrument 
can be placed in a chamber which can be exhausted of 
air and maintained at any desired temperature. 


pendulum-saw (pen’di-lum-s4), ». A cross- 


cutting or cutting-off saw, mounted in a 
swinging frame, which ean be brought to its 
work by swinging the saw and frame in a ver- 
tical plane round the axis of the driving shaft. 
It is used to cut up long logs into short lengths 
when it is easier to move the saw to its work 
than to moye the work to the saw. 


pendulum-wheel (pen’di-lum-hwél), n. The 


escapement-wheel of a clock; the balance- 
wheel of a watch. 


[L. pene, pene, 
almost, + E. plain.] In geol., a surface re- 
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Diagram of peneplain, with residual ridges. 


duced by erosion nearly to the condition of Pennant-bar (pen ’ant-bir), n. 


a plain. There are many examples of once 
lofty mountains, now reduced to peneplains. 


“We saw unmistakable traces of a peneplain.” 
G. K. Gilbert, Harriman Alaska Exped., iii. 130. 


To reduce by erosion to a peneplain. Cham- 
berlin and Salisbury, Geology, I. 83. 


P. 151. Peniophora (pé-ni-of’6-rii), η. 


pen-keepin 


[peneplain, π.] pennant-ship (pen’ant-ship), 1. 


penny 


Connecticut.] An oxychlorid of lead, 
PbO.2PbClo, found in the ancient lead slags 
of Laurion, Greece. 


Penfield solution. See *solution. 
penfish, ». 2. A squid, as Loligo. 
penicillus (pen-i-sil’us), .; pl. penicilli (-i). 


[L. penicillus, tuft of hair. See pencil.|] 1. 
Oue of the hair-like cells borne at the end of 
the smaller branches of Dasya elegans and 
similar algee: usually in the plural.—2. Same 
as penicil,2.—3. In anat., one of the tufts 
formed by the ramifications of the portal vein 
in the liver and of the minute arteries in the 
spleen. WN. #. D. 


peniform (pé’ni-férm), a. [L. penis + -form.] 


Having the shape of or resembling a penis. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1901, p. 280. 

[NL. (Cooke, 
1879), < Gr. πηνίον, a shuttle, probably in allu- 
sion to the shape of the cystidea.] A genus 
of resupinate hymenomycetous fungi of the 
family Thelephoracex, which have the byme- 
nium furnished with cystidia. About 50 species 
are known. They are widely distributed and 
occur chiefly on dead trunks and branches. 
P. quercina is ἂ common species in Europe 
and America. 


penitente (pa-ni-tain’ta), ».; pl. penitentes 


(-tas). [Sp. See penitent.] A penitent, espe- 
cially in the ecclesiastical sense; specifically, 
one of a group of flagellants in New Mexico, 
who are said to submit themselves to ecruci- 
fixion. 


penitentiary, a and n. I. a. 3. Liable to 


punishment by imprisonment of the offender 
in a penitentiary: said of an offense: as, 8 
penitentiary offense. 

II... 6. A member of the Penitents, 
certain religious orders. See penitent, 2. 


Recollects, Penitentiaries, Capuchins. 
Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 139. Ν. EH. D. 


Penjdeh sore. Same as dleppo ulcer (which 


see, under ulcer). 


pen-keeper (pen’ké’pér), n. In the West 


Indies, the keeper of the farm and animals on 
a plantation; one who has eare of the estate 
or pen. See penl, n., 4, and the extract under 
*pen-keeping. | 
(pen’kép-ing), ». [penl, n., 4, 
+ keeping.| See the extract. 

The rearing of cattle, horses, and mules is an impor- 
tant industry in Jamaica. This is known as ‘‘pen-keeping,” 
the pens varying in size from 200 to 2,000 acres, and em- 
bracing for a pen of 1,000 acres about 350 to 400 head of 
cattle. Cattle raising is most largely engaged in by the 
pen-keepers, who rear both beef and draft animals. 

Daily Cons. and Trade Rep., Oct. 19, 1907, p. 5. 


Penn, An abbreviation of Pennsylvania. 
Pennant? (pen’ ant), n. 


[A Welsh place- 
name.} In geéol., a local name for a seriés of 
sandstones, barren of coal, which are found 
between the upper and lower coal-measures 
of South Wales: as, Pennant grit, Pennant 
stone. 

In musical 
notation, the bar connecting the stems of two 
or more notes which, if written separately, 
would have pennants, that is, eighth-notes, 


ete., as, oe al or -- | 

The flag- 
ship of a squadron or fleet: so called because 
it carries the commander’s or admiral’s flag. 


into action one relay or other electrical device at the Peneplanation (pe’ne-pla-na’shon), n. [L. Pennaria (pe-na’ri-i), n. [Nl] The typical 
beginning of the time interval and another at itsend. pene, pene, almost, + E, planate + -ion.] genus of the family Pennaridz. Goldfuss. 


The principle upon which the instrument is constructed The process of erosion which results in the Pennaridse (pe-na’ri-dé), n. pl. 


may be seen from the diagram in which pp’ is a portion 
of the path of the pendulum as seen from above, B is the 
bob, and a b are metal strips which serve to complete 
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Helmholtz Pendulum. 


two electric circuits when in contact with the pointsec. 


[NL. Pen- 


production of a peneplain. 


There were numerous halts in. the general movement 
and the Mesozoic and youngest Paleozoic beds here are 
completely stripved off the mountain summits. Several 
times the staying process has enabled partial peneplana- 
tion to take place. But the mountain blocks have be- 
come more and more tilted. 


plis +. -ine2.|. Characteristic of or pertaining 
to milioloid foraminifers; resembling foramin- 
ifers of the genus ep gre which have the 
chambers undivided and. ei 

throughout or spiral only at the commence- 


naria + -idz.| A family of tubularian hydro- 
medusans in which the polyps have filiform 
and capitate tentacles. It includes Pennaria, 
Cladonema, Heterostephanus, and other genera. 
Also Pennariide. 


Amer. Geol., Sept., 1904, p. 162. pennated, a. 2. In medieval armor, having 
peneropline (pé-ner’6-plin), a. [NL. Penero- 


side-pieces which are pressed out by a spring: 
as, a pennated dagger or sword. 


Pennatula, ». 2. [l. ¢.] A polyp of the genus 


Pennatula ; α sea-pen. | 


ther. planispiral Ώ6ΠΠΙ (pen’i), π.; pl. pennia (-#). A copper 


eoin of Finland. 


ment, subsequently becoming rectilinear or Pennine system, See *system. 


cyclical. 


penetralian (pen-é-tra’li-an), a. [penetralia 


+ -απ.]  Pertainmg to or of the nature of 


It is ee wae : _— — weg pos it — penetralia. 
' @ and circ when it strikes 0. e position of the , aa" κ 

contact devices is adjustable along the path of the bob penfieldite (pen’féld-it), πα... [Named for Pro- 
and with reference to each other, and the time interval fessor 8. L. Penfield (1856-1906) of New Haven, 


penny, ”. ‘7. In archery, a measure of weight 
for arrows, equal to one twelfth ofthe weight of 
a new (British) silver shilling: as, a 4s. 6d. 
arrow.— Anglesea penny, a copper token, struck in 
England in 1784.—A pretty penny, a large sum of 


money. [Ironical.|— Down pennies, a local name of 
Roman coins found in Dorsetshire.— Gold penny, an 


penny 


English coin of Henry III., issued in 1257.—Irish penny 

a silver coin authorized for Ireland in 1304, in the reign of 

Edward I.— Manx penny, a coin bearing a device con- 

sisting of three legs arranged equidistantly about a circle 

or at the angles of a triangle.— Pineapple penny, a 
88 





Reverse. 


Pineapple Penny. 
(Four fifths original size.) 


penny-ante (pen’i-an’té), π. The game of 
poker when the amount of the ante is limited 
to one penny (one cent). 

penny-poise (pen’i-pois), π. A coin used in 
England in the reign of John (1199-1216), 
wanting an eighth of a penny and used as a 
weight enn ua light or clipped coins. 

gs ' ί 
ανν Specks Gh imine MOAR’ ὀιολοδρο, which te 
more acrid than the common pennyroyal. It is much 
used for medicinal purposes and for keeping away insects, 
especially fleas. 

pennyweight, ». 2. A proportional measure 
of one-twelfth, used in stating the fineness of 
silver. See carat. N. £. D. 

If the mass of silver be pure, it is called silver of 12 
penny-weights ; if it contain 1-12th of its weight of alloy, 
it is called silver of 11 penny-weights. 

John Nicholson, Operative Mechanic, ΤΙ. 329. 

Penokee (pen-6-ké’), n. [Penokee Iron Range 
in Wisconsin.] In geol., a member of the 
Precambrian series of northern Wisconsin, 
comprising slates, cherts, quartzites, and iron 
ores, and equivalent to the Animikie group of 
the Huronian. 

Penopus (pen’d-pus), ». [NL., ς Gr. πήνη, 
thread, + πούς, foot.] A brotuloid genus of 
fishes found in the deep sea. 

penoscrotal (pé-n6-skro’tal), a. [L. penis + 
K. scrotal.) Relating to both the penis and 
the scrotum. WN. Ε. D. 

ee pone (pen’point), η. A pen (apart from 
the holder). Dialect Notes, Il. vi. [Loeal, U.8.] 

Pensauken formation. See *formation. — 

pense, η. An amended spelling of pence. 

penserose (pen’se-ros), a. An Anglicized form 
of *penseroso. [Rare.] 

penseroso (pen-se-r0’s0), a. andn. [OldItalian 
penseroso, late pensieroso, pensive. Jl Pense- 
roso, the title of a poem by Milton.] I, a. 
Meditative; melancholy; pensive. 

But the penseroso humour lasted not long. 

Society, I. 78. Ν. EH. D. 

II, ». One who is melancholy, meditative, 
or pensive. 

How I should like to see that pair of penserosos to- 
gether, looking as grave as two sailors’ wives of a stormy 
night. R. Tyler, The Contrast, ii. 1. 

pensil?, a. A simplified spelling of pensile. 

pensile, a. 2. Building a hanging nest: as, 
the pensile warbler. 

pensionary, ». 3. A house in which pen- 
sioners reside; formerly, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, a residence for undergraduates not on 
the foundation of a college. N. H. D. 

pensioner, ». 41. One who lives in a pension 
or boarding-house; one who lives in any in- 
stitution as a boarder; a boarder. | 


Hip. .. Who goes there? 
Tau. Weare the two new Pensioners, Laura and Vio- 


t 
Hip. Goin i to your Devotion. 
Dryden, The Assignation, iv. 4. 

pensionnaire (pon-syo-nir’), n. [F.] 1. One 
who lives in a pension; a boarder.—2. One 
who receives a pension.—3s. One of the two 
classes of actors at the Comédie Frangaise, 
engaged yearly at a fixed salary and, after a 
certain number of years as a probationer, 
nominated and usually admitted *sociétaire 
(which see). 

pensionnat (pon-syo-nii’), π.. [F., ς pension, 
a payment, a boarding-school. See pension, n., 
5.] A boarding-school. 

pensiv, a. A simplified spelling of pensive. 

pen-staff (pen’staf), n. A penholder. Dialect 
Notes, ΠΠ. vi. [Local, U. 8.] 

pent (pent), n. A penthouse; an overhanging 
shelter, 


But the man was already running; and together the 
three floundered back to the hangar. Behind them blows 





were already sounding above the howl of the wind; 
blows of musket-butts hammering on the wooden pali- 
sade. ‘Steady, men,” grunted McQuarters as he reached 
the pent. “Give them time to break an opening —their 
files will be nicely huddled by this.” 
4. T. Quiller Cowch, Fort Amity, xxvii. 

Pent. An abbreviation of Pentecost.’ 

pentabasic (pen-ta-ba’sik), a. [penta- + E. 
basic.| Noting an acid containing five atoms 
of hydrogen readily replaceable by metals or 
electropositive radicals. 

pentacarbon (pen-ta-kir’bon), η. [ penta- + 
carbon.| Pertaining to or containing five atoms 
of carbon. 

pentachlorid (pen-ta-kl0’rid), n. [penta- + 
E. chlorid.]_ A chlorid containing five atoms 
of chlorin, as phosphorus pentachlorid, PCl;. 

pentachromic (pen-ta-kr6’mik), a. [Gr. πέντε, 
five, + χρῶμα, color, + -ic.] Relating to five 
colors; noting a partially color-blind person 
who can distinguish five colors. 

Normal-sighted persons see six colours, some even 
seven ; but the second class of the colour-blind see five 
colours, four, three, two, or one, according to the degree 
of their defect. For these five degrees the names penta- 
chromic, tetrachromic, &c., were suggested. 

Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1908, p. 655. 

pentacid (pen-tas’id), a. (Gr. πέντε, five, + 
EK. acid.] Noting a base containing five com- 
bining units of the radical hydroxyl, HO, or 
one equivalent to a pentabasic acid, molecule 
for molecule. 

pentacompound (pen-ta-kom’ pound), π. 
[ penta- + compound.] A compound contain- 
ing five atoms of carbon. 

pentacrinin (pen-tak’ri-nin), n. [NL. Penta- 
crin(us) + -in2.] A pigment formed in Pen- 
tacrinus and other crinoids. 

pentacron (pen-tak’ron), m.; pl. pentacra 
(-ri). (Gr. πέντε, five, + ἄκρον, peak.] A poly- 

hedron with 5 summits. 

pentactza (pen-tak-té’i),n. [NL.<Gr. πέντε, 
five, + ἀκτή, point (?).] A bypothetical ances- 
tor of the echinoderms which is supposed to 
be recapitulated in the pentactula larval stage 


of Synapta.—Pentactza theory, a theory of the 
origin of the echinoderms which regards them as the 
divergent descendants of a pentacteza, or floating ciliate 
ancestral form without a calcareous skeleton or radial 
canals or radial nerves, these structures being held to 
have been independently acquired, and not to be homolo- 
gous in all echinoderms. See *xcalycinal theory, kpelma- 
tozoic theory. 


pentactine (pen-tak’tin), n. and a. [Gr. πέντε, 
five, + ἀκτίς (ἀκτιν-), ray.] 1. 7. In the mor- 
phology of the sponge-skeleton, a spicule of 
triaxial form having the arms intersecting one 
another, with one ray atrophied. 

Dermal skeleton composed of hexactinic dermalia, the 
proximal ray of which is as a rule much longer than any 
other in the same spicule; no hypodermal pentactins ; 
hexasters various. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1908, p. £02. 

II. a. Having the characters of or relating 
to a pentactine sponge-spicule. . 

pentactinid (pen-tak’ti-nid), a. 
tactinal. 

pentactula (pen-tak’ti-li), n.; pl. pentactule 
(-16). [NL., < Gr. πέντε, five, + ἀκτή, a point, 
+ -ula.| A free, ciliate, larval stage of Sy- 
napta, with five oral tentacles which contain 
water-tubes connected with the water-ring, 
but without a caleareous skeleton, radial 
tubes, or radial nerves. 

pentacycle (pen’ta-si-kl), π. [penta- + cycle.] 
A set of five circles. 

pentad, ». 4. A period of five days, intro- 
duced by Dove for use in climatological 
study. The pentads begin January 1-5, and 
continue in groups of five days each through- 
out the ordinary year. The twelfth pentad, 
from February 25-March 1, may be increased 
by one day, namely, February 29th, without 
disturbing the calendar dates of the subse- 
quent pentads. 

pentadactylate (pen-ta-dak’ti-lat), a. [pen- 
tadactyl + -ate1.] Having five fingers or toes ; 
pentadactyl. at 

pentadactyloid (pen-ta-dak’ti-loid), a. [pen- 
tadactyl + -oid.] Resembling a structure 
with five digits, such as a typical vertebrate 
limb. 

pentadecane (pen-ta-dek’an), η. [penta- + 
decane.| A hydrocarbon, Cy;H3g9, of the 
paraffin series. Normal pentadecane melts 
at 10° C., yielding an oily liquid which boils 
at 270.5° C. It is made synthetically. 
pentadecatoic (pen-ta-dek-a-t0’ik), α. [pen- 
tadec(ane) + -at- + -o-ic.] Derived from 


pentadecane.— pentadecatoic acid. Same as *xpen- 
tadecylic acid. 


Same as pen- 





pentalepton 


pentadecine (pen-ta-dé’sin), n. 
*benylene. 
pentadecylic (pen’ta-de-sil’ik), a. [Gr. πέντε, 
five, + ὀέκα, ten, + -yl + -ic.] Containing fif- 
teen atoms of carbon in the molecule.— Ppen- 
tadecylic acid. (a) A crystalline acid, Cy4Hgg9.COOH, 
of the fatty series, which is made ayatheticaliy: t melts 
at 59-60° ο. (0) A erystalline acid, Ο14Η9ο.ΟΟΟΗ, of the 
fatty series, which is made synthetically. It melts at 
51° C, and is commonly called guindecylic acid. 
pentadic (pen-tad’ik), a. [pentad + -ic.] In 
chem., pentavalent. 
pentadiene (pen-ta-di’én), n. A hydrocarbon, 
CHo=CH-CH»-CH=CHo, formed by the dis- 
tillation of trimethylpiperidine. It boils at 
42°C. Also called 1,4-pentadiene and pipery- 
lene. 
pentadodecahedron (pen’ ta- 46” dek -a-hé’- 
ron), 1.3 . pentadodecahedra (-drii). 
Γρεπία- + dodecahedron.| <A_ pentagonal 
dodecahedron ; a dodecahedron whose 12 faces ~ 
are pentagons. 
pentadrachm (pen’ta-dram), ». [Gr. πεντά- 
ὁραχμον, < πέντε, five, + ὁραχµή, drachma.]} 
A Greek silver coin of the value of five 
drachmas. 
pentaglucose (pen-ta glé’kés), n. 
glucose.| Same as *pentose. 
pentagonal, «.—filie de Beaumont’s pentagonal 
system, a theory of the origin of the form of the earth 
based upon a supposed conformity of its main features 
with the pentagonal dodecahedron. The theory was pre- 
sented in 1852 by Elie de Beaumont in his “ Notice sur les 
systémes de montagnes.” A later theory of similar na- 
ture is the Lowthian Green tetrahedral theory.— Penta- 
gonal réseau. See *réseau, 
II. ». In echinoderms, the nerve-ring 
which connects the five ambulacral nerves. 
Pentagonaster (pen’ta-go-nas’tér), m. [NL., 
r. πεντάγωνος, five-angled, + ἀστήρ, a star. ] 
The typical genus of the family Pentagonaster- 
idx. Linck, 1733. 
Pentagonasteride (pen’ta-gon-as-ter’i-dé), 
n. pl. [NL. Pentagonaster + -idz.} A fam- 
ily of starfishes, of the order Phanerozonia, 
which have the body generally pentagonal, 
the arms short, ambulacral plates opposite 
large marginal plates, and tessellate abactinal 
skeleton. It includes more than 20 genera, 
among which are Pentagonaster, Chitonaster, 
Comptonia, and Odontaster. 
pentagonohedron (pen-tag-6-n6-hé’dron), n.; 
pl. pentagonohedra (-dri). [Gr. πεντάγωνος, 
five-angled, + édpa, base, side.] A solid figure 
contained by pentagons. ΑΝ. #. D. 
pentagonoid (pen-tag’6-noid), a.and m. [pen- 
tagon + -oid.| I. a. Resembling a pentagon. 
II. ». In anthrop., a cranium the norma 
verticalis of which has the form of a penta- 
gon with rounded corners. «. Sergi (trans.), 
Var. of the Human Species, in Smithsonian 
Mise. Coll., XX XVIII, 28. 
pentagram, πι. 2. In geom., a five-sided poly- 
gram. 


Same as 


[ penta- + 


pentahaloid (pen-ta-ha’loid), a. [penta- + 
aloid.| Containing five atoms of one or 
more of the halogen elements, chlorin, bro- 
mine, and iodine. 
pentahedroid (pen-ta-hé’droid), α. [pen- 
catia + -oid.] In math., a four-di- 
mensional body bounded by 5 tetrahedra. 
Stringham, 1880. 
pentahydrated (pen-ta-hi’dra-ted), a. Τατ. 
πέντε, five, + ὕδωρ (ὑδρ-), water, + -ated.] Con- 
taining five molecules of water in combination, 
as erystallized cupric sulphate or common 
blue vitriol, CuSO4.5H,0. 
pentakisdodecahedron (pen’ta-kis-d0/’dek-a- 
hé’dron), n.; pl. pentakisdodecahedra (-dra). 
[Gr. πεντάκις, five times, + E. dodecahedron. ] 
A reciprocal Archimedean solid having 60 
faces, 12 regular pentapleural summits, and 
20 regular hexapleural summits. All the 
faces are triangular and the solid is reciprocal 
to the truneated icosihedron. It isin fact a 
bossed dodecahedron. 
pental (pen’tal), n. 
A trade-name 
CHz 


CH >C =CHCHs3. 
3 
action of zine chlorid on amyl aleohol or 
fusel-oil. It boils at 38° C. and has been 
used as an anesthetic. Also called amylene, 
pentalepton (pen-ta-lep’ton), .; pl. penta- 
lepta (-ti). Gr. πέντε, five, + pp a small 


οοἵπ.] A small Greek copper coin equal to 
five lepta, or about one cent. 


(Gr. πέντε, five, + -al3.] 
of _ trimethylethylene, 


It is prepared by the 


pentalobate 


pentalobate (pen-ta-lo’bat), a. (Gr. πέντε, 
five, + λοβός, lobe, + -atel,] Having five 
equal or similar radial lobes, as the axial 
canals of certain crinoids and the constricted 
apertures of certain orthoceratites. 

pentalogic (pen-ta-loj’ik), a. [pentalog-y + 
-ie.] Relating to or characterized by pental- 
ogy; specifically, fivefold, from the point of 
view of scientific classification. 

. The end in view is to exhibit the logical necessity of 


making a pentalogic classification of all the sciences of 
demonomy. 


ing a “‘ pentasomic vesicle.” The five somites petonvielly 
included in a pentasomic vesicle do not begin to be indi- 
vidualised until the vesicle has been liberated into the 
blastoceele cavity. He compares the pentasomic vesicle 
of Echinoderms with the enterocelic vesicle in Amphi- 
oxus. Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1904, p. 534. 

pentastigm, pentastim (pen’ta-stim),”. [Gr. 
πέντε, five, + oriyua, mark.) In geom., a sys- 
tem of 5 coplanar points, with all the ranges 
they determine. | 

pentastyle, a II, . Α εἰγασοίιτο having five 
columns}; also, a portico of five columns. 

pentasulphid (pen-ta-sul’fid), m. [ penta- + 





penuchle 


pentine (pen’tin), n. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -ine2.] 
An oily, unsaturated hydrocarbon, C5Hg, of the 
acetylene series. The true pentines contain the acet- 
ylene grouping -C : C-, but certain isomeric hydrocar- 
bons contain two ethylene groupings, =CH-CH=. They 


are all made synthetically. Also called pentinene and 
pentylene. 


pentinene (pen’ti-nén), ». (Gr. πέντε, five, + 
-ine2 + -ene.] Same as *pentine, 
pentite (pen’tit), n. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -ite2.] 
A pentacid alcohol, as arabite, xylite, and 
One” C;H7(OH)o, andrhamnite, CH3.C;H¢- 
) 


J. W. Powell, in An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ὃ ο 197 sulphid.] A compound containing five atoms pentobolus (pen-tob’6-lus), n.; pl. pentoboli 


pentalogue (pen’ta-log), ». [Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ Adyoc, word, a A series of five laws 
or rules (after the style of decalogue). 

pentalogy (pen-tal’d-ji), n. [Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ -Aoyia, λέγειν, speak.] Five mutually con- 
nected parts or principles; a pentad; spe- 
cifically, a fivefold classification ; the doctrine 
of the fivefoldness of the universe. 

It is easy to see that the desire to find a pentalogy in 
everything has led to somewhat fanciful distinctions, 
that there will necessarily be much overlapping in the 
practical application of a scheme of anthropology so 
formed. Atheneum, June 18, 1904, p. 788. 

pentameral (pen-tam’e-ral), a. [pentamer- 
(ous) + -all,] Having the five-radial plan of 
symmetry, in which the body or organ con- 
sists of five subequal segments, as in the 
echinoderms, certain corals, jellyfishes, ete. 
Same as pentamerous or quinqueradiate. 

pentamere (pen’ta-mér),”. ([Gr. πέντε, five, 
+ µέρος, part.] Any one of the five 
antimeres which compose the body of a pen- 
tamerous organism. Specifically— 2. In hex- 
actinellid sponges, especially the extinct 
Dictyospongidz, one of the quadrules of the 
reticulate surface bounded by the smallest 
spicules of the fifth degree. 


pentamerism (pen-tam’e-rizm), n. [ pentam- 
er(ous) + -ism.| The state or condition of 
being pentamerous, or composed of five anti- 
meres. 

pentamerously (pen-tam’e-rus-li), adv. In 

a pentamerous manner; dividing by fives. 

The nepiastic colony of Unitrypa is an object of ex- 
quisite beauty, consisting of a delicate translucent cup 
wherein is lodged the pentamerously branching trunk 
or stalk of the zoarium, with its slender arching. carine 
and diamond-shaped incipient scalee. 

Cumingys, in Amer. Jour, Sci., Jan., 1904, p. 67. 

pentamery (pen-tam’e-ri), η. [ pentamer(ous) 

+ -y3,] The character or condition of being 
pentamerous. 

Whilst in the pentamery and dimery of Dicotyledones 
there is usually a posterior sepal. HLnceyc. Brit., XXV, 433. 

pentamethylene (pen-ta-meth’i-lén), n. 
{ penta- + methylene.] Sameas *cyclopentane. 


Pentane standard, in photom., a standard of intensity 
consisting in the light from a lamp of specified form in 
which the fuel is the petroleum product pentane. The 
best-known forms of pentane standard lamp are those of 
Harcourt and of Dibdin. See */light standard. 


pentanediacid (pen’tan-di-as’id), n. 
xglutaric acid. 

Pentapetes(pen-tap’e-téz), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
proposed in 1747, established in 1753), « Gr, 
πενταπετές, the name of some unidentified pen- 
tamerous or pentaphyllous plant.] A genus 
of trees or shrubs of the family Sterculiacex. 
See Pterospermum and *bayok, 

pentaphonic (pen-ta-fon’ik), a. 

- pentatonic. 

pentaphyletic (pen’ta-fi-let’ik), a. [penta- 
+ phyletic.| Having five strains in its hered- 
ity: said of some hybrid plants. Jackson, 
Glossary. 


pentarch! (pen’tiirk), π. [Gr. πέντε, five, + 
ἀρχός, ruler.] A member of a pentarchy. 
pentarch? (pen’tiirk), a. ([Gr. πέντε, five, + 
ἀρχή, beginning.| Growing from five separate 
points; in bot., having five centripetally de- 
veloped xylem plates: said of some radial 
vascular cylinders. 
The xylem is triarch to pentarch and octarch. 
De Bary (trans.), Compar. Anat. Phanerogams “ve a 
p. 848. 
pentarsic (pen-tiir’sik), a. [Gr. πέντε, five, + 
ἄρσις, arsis.] In prosody, having five stresses. 
Ν. E. D. 
pentasomic (pen-ta-sd’mik), a. (Gr. πέντε, 
five, + E. som(ite) + -ic.] Pertaining to, or 
comprising, five somites.—Pentasomic vesicle. 
See the extract. 


E. Herouard states what he calls the “ Pentasomea” 
theory of the echinoderm body, according to which 
somites arise in groups of fives, each of the groups form- 


Same as 


Same as 


of sulphur united to a more electropositive 
oo or radical: as, caleium pentasulphid, 
aSs. 
pentasulphuret (pen-ta-sul’fi-ret), η. 
as *pentasulphid, 
pentasyllabism (pen-ta-sil’a-bizm), n. 
tasyllab(ic) + -ism.] 
pentasyllabie. 
pentasyllable (pen-ta-sil’a-bl),”. [Gr. πέντε, 
five, συλλαβή, syllable.] A word having 
five syllables. 
pentathionate (pen-ta-thi’6-nat), nm.  [penta- 
thion(ic) + -atel.] <A salt of pentathionic 
acid: as, potassium pentathionate, KoS;Og. 
pentathionic (pen’ta-thi-on’ik), a. [Gr. πέντε, 
ve, + θεῖον, sulphur, + -ic.] Noting arather 
unstable, colorless acid obtained in solution by 
the interaction of sulphureted hydrogen and 
sulphurous acid. Its composition is HoSsOg. 


Pentathlon bars, apparatus of the nature of horizontal 
bars used in gymnasiums for exercising and for tests of 


strength. 

pentatomic (pen-ta-tom’ik), a. [Gr. πέντε, 
five, + ἄτομος, atom, + -ic.] Containing in a 
single molecule five atoms altogether of the 
same or of different elements, as stannic 
chlorid, SnCly; or, containing in a single 
molecule five atoms of some one element, as a 
pentose, which is an aldehyde alcohol or a 
ketone-aleohol containing five atoms of car- 
bon. Frequently used in the same sense as 
quinquevalent. 

pentatomid (pen-tat’d-mid), π. and α. I. η. 
A member of the heteropterous family Penta- 
tomide, 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the family Pentatomide. 

pentatriacontane (pen-ta-tri-a-kon’tan), n. 
(Gr. πέντε, five, + τριάκοντα, thirty, + -ane.] 
A solid hydrocarbon of the paraffin series, 
Cg5H 7. Normal pentatriacontane is the only 
variety known. It melts at 74.7° C. and boils 
at 331° C. at 15 millimeters pressure. It is 
made synthetically. 

pentavalence (pen-tav’a-lens), n. [ pentava- 
len(t) + -ce.] The character of being pen- 
tavalent; the degree of combining power 
exhibited by an element of which one atom is 
capable of combining with five atoms of hydro- 
gen or chlorin; quinquevalenee, 

pentavalency (pen-tav’a-len-si), n. 
*pentavalence. 

pentaxial (pen-tak’si-al), a. [Gr. πέντε, tive, + 
L. axis + -al!.] Consisting of or having five 
arms intersecting one another, two being ina 
single axis and the other three lying in a 
pee at right angles to that axis: seen in 

exactinellid sponges as the result of atrophy 

of one ray of an hexactinellid spicule. 

pentazane (pen-taz’an), x. [Gr. πέντε, five, + 
azo- + -ane.| Same as *pyrrolidine. 

penteconter? (pen’té-kon-tér), n. [Gr. πεντη- 
κοντήρ.] In Gr. antig., a commander of fifty 
men. N, EF. D. 

pentene (pen’tén), π. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -ene.] 
Same as amylene.—R-pentene, Sameas *cyclopen- 


tane. 

pentenediacid ( pen’ tén-di-as’id), . See 
*glutaconic. 

penthemimeris (pen-thé-mim’e-ris), η.  [Gr. 
πενθηµιµερής, consisting of five halves.] In ane. 
pros., a group of two and a half feet. 

Penthoracez (pen-th6-ra’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Van Tieghem, 1898), < Penthorum + -acezx.] 
A family of dicotyledonous choripetalous 
plants of the order Rosales, closely related to 
the Crassulaceex, in which it is included by 
some authors. It consists of the single genus 
Penthorum (whieh see). 

penthouse, η. 3. In artillery, a frame struc- 
ture sometimes used to protect a sea-coast 
gun-carriage from continuous severe weather: 
so made that it can quickly be put in place or 
removed. 


Same 


[ pen- 
he character of being 


Same as 


pentylic (pen-til’ik), a. 


(-li). [Gr. πεντώβολος, < πέντε, five, + ὀβολός, 
obolus.] An Attic silver piece of five oboli. 
pentoic (pen-td’ik), a. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -0- 
+ -ic.] Containing five carbon atoms.— Pentoic 

acid. Same as *pentadecatoic or valerie acid. 

pentone (pen’tdn), ”. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -one.} 
An unsaturated hydrocarbon, C,Hg. Valy- 
lene, pirylene, and. pyropentylene are pen- 
tones. 

pentosan (pen’td-san), n. [pentose + -απ.] 
One of a class of complex carbohydrates 
which yield pentoses when hydrolyzed. They 
occur in most plants, in many gums, in turf, 
humus, and lignite. 

pentosazone (pen-tds-az’6n), ». [pentose + 
azone.| An osazone derivéd from a pentose. 

pentose (pen’tés), m. [Gr. πέντε, five, + -086.] 

ne of a group of monosaccharides containing 

five atoms of carbon. They oceur widely dis- 
tributed in both the animal and the vegetable 
world. Well-known representatives are 
arabinose, xylose, and rhamnose. 

pentosoid (pen’td-soid), n. [pentose + -oid.]J 
A group of carbohydrates including true pen- 
tosans, as well as lignocelluloses and oxycellu- 
loses which have not been hydrolyzed into 
pentoses. 

pentosuria (pen-td-sii’ri-i), n. [NL., < pentose 
+ -wria.] A form of glycosuria in which the 
excreted sugar is a pentose, 

Pentremital limestone. See *limestone. 

pent-road (pent’rdd), n. [pent, p.a., + road. ] 
A road open to the publie but which may be 
closed or barred at its terminals. 30 Atlantic 


Reporter, p. 998. 
2. [l. ο.) A plant of this 


Pentstemon, 7. 
genus.— Climbing pentstemon, Pentstemon eordi- 
Solius, a species, woody below, climbing by long sarmen- 
tose branches which are thickly clothed with ovate leaves 
and bear at the tips clusters of bright scarlet blossoms. 


It isfound from Santa Barbara to San Diego in California. 
pentylene (pen’ti-lén), n. [Gr. πέντε, five, + 
-yl. + -ene.] Same as *pentine. 
[ pentyl + -ic.]. Con- 
taining the radical pentyl.— Pentylic alcohol, 
normal amyl alcohol or pentanol-1, C5H,,;(OH). A liquid, 
boiling at 137° C., which is formed by the fermentation of 


glycerol. It probably occurs in fusel-oil, and is also made 
synthetically. 


penuchle (pé’nuk-1l), », [Also written pi- 
nochle, pinuchle, pinocle, binocle: said to be of 
German-American origin, but the original 
form and meaning are unknown.] A game 


of cards; a variety of bezique. The game is played 
by two, three, or four persons, with two packs of 24 
cards each, the 9-spot being the lowest. The cards rank 
A, 10, K, Q, J, 9. The dealer gives twelve cards to each 
player, four at a time, turning up the last for trumps. 
If this is the lowest, called dix, it counts 10 for him im- 
mediately. When only two play the eldest hand leads, 
and as each trick is won a fresh card is drawn from the 
stock to refill the hand. As long as any cards remain in 
the stock it is not necessary to follow suit to anything, 
but when the stock is exhausted the second player 
must follow suit and win the trick if he can. When 
identical cards are played to the same trick, the one 
led wins. Before the stock is exhausted, and before 
drawing from it after winning a trick, a player may 
meld or announce anything he has in his hand. that. 
is of counting value by laying it on the table. Mar- 
riages (K and Q of any plain suit) count 20, in trumps, 
40; the five highest trumps together, 150; four aces of 
different suits, 100; four kings, 80; four queens, 60; and 
four jacks, 40. Eight cards of one denomination count 
double; for example, 200 for eightaces. Thespade queen 
and diamond jack are penuchle, worth 40. Double pe- 
nuchle is worth 80. The dix may be exchanged for the 
trump card, counting 10 for it, provided the exchange is 
made after winning a trick and before drawing from the 
stock. After the last card is drawn from the stock, no 
further melds are allowed. At the end of the hand, each 
player counts the pip value of the cards he has taken 
in tricks, reckoning each ace as 11, tens as 10, kings as 
4, queens as 3 and jacks as 1, regardless of suit. The 
last trick is worth 10. Game is 1,000 points, but the 
player first reaching that number should claim it in the 
course of play, because when the hands are counted at 
the end, if both are 1,000 the game must be continued to 
1,250. Mental count is kept of the value of the tricks 
taken in, the melds being put down on a slate or pegged 
on a cribbage-board.. When four play there is no stock 
and all melds are made before a card is led. ‘The win- 
ning of a trick at any time makes these melds good ; 
otherwise they are lost. In auction penuchle, the whole 


penuchle 


pack is dealt out, four cards at a time, to three or four 
players, but no trump is turned. Four may form part- 
nerships. The highest bidder names the trump suit and 
leads for the first trick. If he fails to make good his bid 
in melds and tricks combined, he is set back the amount 
bid, the others scoring what they get. All melds are 
made before a card is played but are not good until the 
melder wins a trick. There must be at least one fresh 
card from the hand for each separate part of, a meld con- 
taining cards that count in two or more ways; so that 
four kings and queens are worth 220, and the trump se- 
quence 190. The winner is the player with the highest 
score at the end of an agreed number of deals, usually 
three rounds. Widow penuchle is the auction game for 
three players. When four play, the dealer takes no cards. 
Fifteen cards are dealt to each and three, face down, to 
the widow. The highest bidder turns the widow face up 
and shows what it contains. Then he takes it into his 
hand and discards three cards, which count for him at 
the end.. He then names the trump suit, and leads for 
the first trick. 


penult, 7. IT. a. Next to the last; penultimate. 
A new genus, Oregonia, from the Oregon coast, is so 
closely related to Eurypodius, that but for the penult 
joint of the eight posterior legs they would form the 
same genus. Dana, Crust., I. 76. Ν. #. D. 
penultimate, ». 2. In whist and bridge, the 
lowest but one of a suit. 


penumbra, ». 4. A surrounding fringe or Ρ 


border, as in the distribution of metamorphic 
effects produced by an igneous mass. 


A penumbra of hydromica and chlorite schists. 
Dana, Manual of Geology (4th ed.), p. 325. 


penwithite (pen’ with-it),. A hydrated man- 
ganese silicate (perhaps MnSiOg + 2Ηο9ο0) 
from thedistrict of Peuwith,Cornwall, England. 

Pen-y-glog beds. See *bed!, 

peo. An abbreviation of people. 

peonage,”. 2. The holding, byillegal methods, 
of free negroes or whites in a condition. of 
semi-slavery, specifically in the southern part 
of the United States: also applied to the abuse 
of the convict lease system in the South.— 3. 
In India, service or employment of peons as 
messengers, etc. N. EF. D. 

peonia? (pa-d-né’i), n. [Amer. Sp., < peon, a 
pawn, &@ man, as in playing checkers. See 
pawn, | In Spanish-American countries, a 
small bright-colored seed of several plants, 
especially of Abrus Abrus, Dolicholus phaseol- 
oides, and Krythrina coralloides, often used for 
playing games of chance, such as draughts. 


ee *colorin.—Peonia de botica, in Mexico, the 
tubers of Cyperus esculentus. See earthnut, 3. 


peonia® (pa-0’né-ii), n. [Sp. peonia, peony.] 
In Mexico, a name applied to several plants 
with tuberous roots, especially to two com- 
posites, Perezia runcinata and Zexmenia podo- 
cephala, because of the resemblance of their 


roots to those of Pzonia officinalis. Perezia 
runcinata, which occurs in the southern United States 
and northern Mexico, is reputed to be a specific for epi- 
lepsy, and is sold in the drug markets of several Mexican 
cities. This virtue was attributed by the ancients to 
Pzonia officinalis, a plant used medicinally in Greece 
four centuries before the Christian era, and celebrated by 
Galen as a remedy for epilepsy and lunacy.— Peonia de 
botica, in Mexico, the tubers of a sedge, Cyperus escu- 
lentus.— Peonia de la sierra, in the state of Sonora, 
the tubers of Zexmenia podocephala. 


people, .— Little people, fairies. 

peperino (pep-e-ré’no), n. Same as peperine. 

peperite (pep’e-rit), π. [peper(ine) + -ite?,] 
Same as peperine. 

ος κο (pa-p6-nél’y5), η. [Sp. diminutive 
of pepino, cucumber.] In Porto Rico, Melo- 
thria fluminensis, a climbing plant of the eu- 
cumber family, the small fruits of which are 
made into pickles when green. In Mexico an 
allied species, M. scabra, is used for the same 
purpose. 

pepino (pa-pé’nd), ». [Sp.] 1. In Spain 
and in countries settled by the Spanish, the 
cucumber, Cucumis sativus.—2. In Peru and 
Central America, a cultivated plant, Solanum 
muricatum, which bears fruit resembling a 
melon or a papaw, used extensively in Peru 
as a vegetable but rather insipid and inferior 
to a melon in flavor. 

peplum, ». 2. In recent use, a long and 
pointed overskirt draped over the underskirt 


of a dress, slightly in the fashion of the αἩ- 


ecient Greek robe. 


pper, ”.— Climbing pepper, in Australia. Sameas 
πο, kpepper (b).— Native pepper, in Australia. (a) A 
tree of the magnolia family, Drimys aromatica, the aro- 
matic drupes of which are used as a substitute for all- 
spice or pepper. The leaves and bark have also a hot, 
ee ὁ cinnamon-like taste. See pepper-tree, 2. (b) A 
tall shrub of the pepper family, Piper Nove-Hollandiz, 
found in dense forests where it climbs to the tops of the 
tallest trees. It is used in the treatment of catarrhal 
affections. Called also native pepper-vine. 


pepper-brand (pep’ér-brand), ». <A disease 
of oats and other grasses due to the fungus 
Tilletia caries. . 


peptic, 


peptid (pep’tid), x. 


peptoid (pep’toid), x. 


peptolysis (pep-tol’i-sis), mn. 


pepper-clam (pep’ér-klam), n. An edible 
bivalve, Scrobicularia piperata, found in Eu- 
ropean seas. 

peppercorn, I, η. 3. See the extract and pep- 
percorn *hair. 

The black hair [of the Bushmen] has earned by its 
method of growth the name of ‘‘ pepper-corns,” for though 
it is distributed normally and evenly over the surface of 
the head, the little short black tufts cling together in 
tight spirals, leaving bare spaces between, and suggesting 
a sprinkling of pepper-corns over the scalp. 

Knowledge, July, 1905, p. 172. 


II, a@.—Peppercorn hair. See *hairl.—Pepper- 
corn rent, a trifling nominal rent: formerly often an 
actual peppercorn specified as the nominal consideration. 


[Eng.] 
pepper-oil (pep’ér-oil), n. See *oil. 
pepper-vine, ”.—Native pepper-vine, See native 
*&kpepper (0). 
pepper-worm (pep’ér-wérm),. The larva of 
any one of those ptinid beetles which affect 
stored products. All feed on pepper, as the 
cigarette-beetle, the drug-store. beetle, the 
brown spider-beetle, and others. 
epsinhydrochloric (pep-sin-hi-dr6-k]6’rik), a. 
Peptohydrochloric. 
pepsinogen (pep-sin’o-jen), ”. [pepsin + -ο- 
gen.| The inactive mother-substance of pep- 
sin. It is transformed into the latter by the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastrie juice: 
Pepsis, ». 2. [/. c.] Digestion. 
peptase (pep‘tas), ». [pept(ic) + -ase.] Any 
ferment which converts albumins into pep- 
tones. 
peptenzym (pep-ten’zim), π.  [pept(ic) + 
enzym.| Aremedy for dyspepsia, said to be 
a mixture of all the digestive ferments. 
a.andn. J, ad.— Peptic ulcer. See *kulcer. 
π. 2. pl. The organs of digestion. 
[Humorous and rare. } 
But tho’ the port surpasses praise, 
My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 
Is there some magic in the place’? 
Or do my peptics differ? 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue, st, x. 
[pept(ic) + -idl.]) A 
hydrolytic decomposition-produet of albumin- 
ous origin which contains one or more amino 
acids in combination (as dipeptids, tripep- 
tids, tetrapeptids, polypeptids, οία.). The 
peptids stand on a lower scale of complexity 
of composition than the albumoses. See also 
*tryptie digestion. 


peptohydrochloric (pep-t6-hi-dr6-kl6’rik), a. 


Containing in xdmixture both pepsin and 
hydrochloric acid. Thus the gastric juice has 
been spoken of as a peptohydrochlorie solvent 


of proteid substances.— Peptohydrochloric acid, 
a hypothetical compound of pepsin and hydrochloric 
acid which supposedly brings about the digestion of 
albumins in the stomach. Also called pepsin-hydrochlo- 


ric acid and chloropeptic acid. 

[pept(ic) + -oid.] A 
product of proteolytic digestion which does 
not give the biuret reaction and ° probably 
stands very close to the end-products. 

(Gr. πέπτειν, 
cook, digest, + λύσις, a loosing.] Peptie di- 
gestion. 


When thus introduced in dogs, crude elastose, obtained 
by peptolysis of ligament elastin prepared by Richards 
and Gies’s method, not only promptly appears in the 
privée nat may be identified in it by the heat-precipita- 

ion tes 


peptone, ”.— Witte’s peptone, a commercial peptone 
reparation, in the dry state, obtained from fibrin. . It is 
argely composed of albumoses. 
peptonemia (pep-to-né’mi-&), n. [peptone + 
Gr. αμα, blood.} The occurrence of peptone 
in the circulating blood. 
peptonephridium (pep’to-nef-rid’i-um), n.; 
pl. peptonephridia (-ᾱ). [NL., ς Gr. πέπτειν, 
digest, + NL. nephridium.] In some oligoche- 
tous worms, one of the nephridia situated in 
the anterior or posterior part of the body, 
opening into the alimentary canal instead of 
to the exterior and having apparently the 
function of a digestive gland. Parker and 
Haswell, Zoology, I. 441. 
papvonizcs (pep’td-ni-zér), m. Something 
which peptonizes or predigests; hence any- 
thing, as mirth, which aids digestion. 
A good comedy is the best of peptonizers. 
National Observer, Aug. 5, 1893, p. 303, N. Ε. D. 


pepton-water (pep’ton-wA’tér), n. 


Per and cui (‘through [whom] and to whom’), 


per-. 


per. | 
peracid (pér-as’id), ». [per- + acid.] An 


peradrenalone (pér-ad-ren’a-lin), n. 


perzon (pe-ré’on), n.; pl. pera (-ii). 
pereopod (pe-ré’d-pod), x. 


peralkalic (pér-al-kal’ik), a. 


perambulant (pér-am’bi-lant), a. 


perameloid (pé-ram’e-loid), a. 


per an., 


Peranema (per-a-né’ mii), n. 


Peranemide (per-a-nem’i-dé), m. pl. 


perbromate (pér-bré’mat), η. 


In bacte- perbromic (pér-brd’mik), a. 





perbromic 


They had their name Pepuzians from a pretence that 
Jesus Christ appeared to one of their prophetesses in the 
city Pepuza in Phrygia, which was their holy city. 

Chambers’ Cyclo, (1727-41), 

F : in law 
said of a writ of entry when it is directed against a second 
vendee or descendant from the disseizor. For example, 
A desseizes B and then sells to C, who sells to D. D's 
title is through (per) C, to whom (cui) A conveyed it, 
having wrongfully taken it from B.— Per corpus, by the 
body, or through an attachment.— Per minas (‘ through 
threats’), in daw, a phrase used with reference to con- 
tracts which one party seeks to avoid because his assent 
was obtained by threats or improper coercion.— Per pri- 
mam intentionem, by first intention : noting the heal- 
ing of a wound without suppuration.. Commonly, by 
abbreviation, per primam.— Per quod (‘by which’), the 
title of a clause introducing in a pleading the legal con- 
clusions from facts already stated.— Per secundam in- 
tentionem, by second intention : noting the healing of 
a wound by granulation. Commonly, by abbreviation, 
per secundam.—Per totam curiam, in law, by the 
entire court.—Per universitatem, in civil law, com- 
pletely : applied to the disposal of property as an en- 
tirety, not by parcel. 

r-. 8. In petrog., in the quantitative system 
of classification of igneous rocks (see *rock!), 
a prefix used to form adjectives, and showing 
that the factor or component indicated is pres- 
ent in any division of igneous rocks, aione or 
in extreme amount—that is, that its ratio to 
another factor is greater than {: as, peral- 
kalic, perfelic, perfemane, perfemic, ete. 

An abbreviation of period. 


acid containing more than the usual amount 
of oxygen, as acetperacid (CHgCO».0H), 
and benzoperacid (CgH;.CO,.OH). Many of 
the peracids are extremely powerful germi- 
cides. 
[per- 
+ adrenalone.| A compound, (HO)oCgH3CO- 
CONHCHs, prepared by the oxidation of 
adrenalone. 
Same 
as pereion. 

Rostral pointsmall. Peraeondepressed. Very broad at 


the center; first segment short, seventh unusually long. 
Trans. Linnean Soc., Zool., May, 1897, p. 42. 


Same as pereio- 


pod. 
The term pera od is here used to designate the tho- 
racic legs behind the first two pairs, or gnathopods. 


Amer. Nat., April, 1908, p. 269. 
[ per-, 3, + al- 
kalic.] In petrog., in the quantitative classifica- 
tion of igneous rocks (see *rock1), extremely 
alkalic: said of salic minerals, or of magmas in 
which they preponderate, when the ratio of the 
salic KoO and Ναοο to salic CaO is greater 
than 7:1. It is applied to femie minerals, or 
to magmas in which they preponderate, when 
the ratio of the femie KO and ΝαοΟ to femic 
CaO, MgO, and FeO is greater than 7:1. 

[See per- 
ambulate.| Strolling; rambling; perambulat- 
ing. [Rare.] 

The poor found congenial recreation in bear-baiting, 
bull-tighting, and countless similar amusements — in fairs, 
dances, perambulant musicians, sham fights, and rude 
η κ δᾖ Hist. Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ration- 

{alism in Europe, IL 291. 
[NL. Peram- 
eles + -oid.] Resembling bandicoots of the 
genus Perameles, 
(NL. (Salis- 


bury, 1812), of unexplained derivation.} A 
genus of orchidaceous plants. See Goodyera,. 
er ann, [l. ο. or cap.] Abbrevia- 
tions of the Latin per annum, by the year. 
[NL.} The 
typical genus of the family Peranemide. 
Dujardin, 1841. 

[NL 


Peranema + -idz.| A family of Mastigophora, 
of the order HLuglenida, which have the body 
either stiff or plastic and usually symmetrical, 
one or two disimilar flagella at the anterior 
end, and a distinct mouth at the base of the 
flagella. The nutrition is holozoic. It con- 
tains about a dozen genera, among which are 
Peranema, Zygoselmis, Petalomonas, and Ani- 
sonema. 

[ perbrom(ic) 
+ -atel.} A salt of perbromie acid—if sucha 
substance exists. 

[ per- + bromic.] 


riol., a liquid medium used for cultivating Noting an acid, a compound having the for- 


bacteria. 
Pepuzian (pe-pi’zian), π. A member of a 
sect of Montanists in the second century: so 
called from Pepuza in Phrygia. Ν. E.D. 


mula HBrO,4, analogous to perchloric acid, sup- 
posed by Kammerer to be produced by acting 
on the latter in a dilute state with bromine. 
Its existence is very doubtful. 





Percalates 


Percalates (par teeth 128) π. [NL.] Agenus 
of serranoid fishes living in fresh and brack- 
ish waters of southeastern Australia. 

percalcic (pér-kal’sik), a. [per-, 3,+ calcic.] 
In petrog., extremely caleic: said of salic min- 
erals, or of the rocks in which they preponder- 
ate, when salic CaO is more than seven times 
the salic Κοῦ and Na .O, and of femic minerals, 
or of the rocks in which they preponderate, 
when femie CaO is more than seven times the 
MgO andFeO. See *per-, 3, and *rock!. 

percarbide (pér-kir’bid), ». [per- + carbide. ] 
A compound of carbon with a more electro- 
positive element or radical containing a maxi- 
mum proportion of carbon. | 

percarbonate (pér-kiir’bo-nat), η. [ percarbon- 

(ic) + -atel.] A salt of percarbonic acid. 
Potassium percarbonate has been obtained by the electroly- 
sis of a solution of potassium carbonate at —15°.C. . It is 


an energetic oxidizing agent, readily giving off oxygen 
and reverting to the condition of carbonate. 


percarbonic (pér-kiir-bon’ik), a [per- + car- 
bonic.] Noting an acid, HgCoO0g, of which the 
‘potassium salt has been obtained by the elec- 
trolysis of a solution of potassium carbonate. 

percarburet (pér-kir’bi-ret), n. [per- + car- 
buret.} Same as *percarbide. 

Percarina (pér-ka-ri’nii), n. [NL., < L. perca, 
peren, + -ar(ius) + -inal.] A genus of pereoid 
shes inhabiting the mouths of rivers which 

empty into the northern part of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof. 

per cent., per ct. [/. ο. or cap.| Abbreviations 
of the Latin per centum, by the hundred. 


percentage, ”.— Wake percentage, in naval arch., 
the ratio (expressed as a percentage) ο the mean velocity 
of the water flowing forward in the wake of a vessel in 
the immediate vicinity of the stern to the speed of the 
vessel itself. 


This mean velocity of the wake is usually expressed as 
a percentage of the speed of the ship, and termed the 
“wake percentage.” 
White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 456. 
akan A: (pér-sen’tajd), p. a. Expressed 
or stated as a percentage. New.Eng. Jour. 
Education, June 12, 1884, p. 376. N. ΕΠ. D. 
percental (pér-sen’tal), a. and n. [per cent. 
+ -all.} I, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, percentage; expressed as a percentage ; in 
percentage. | 
A map showing, by means of six colours distinguishing 
different percental proportions, the distribution of Ger- 
man-speaking people. Geog. Jour, (R. G..8.), IX. 319. 
II. ». In com., same as percentage: as, at 
aruinous percental. [Incorrect use. ] 
percentile. I. α.-- Percentile grades. See *gradel. 
ΤΙ. n. 2. In math., a point upon a curve of 
errors which corresponds to a certain percen- 
tage of the total number of observations under 
discussion. 
perception, ”.— Facial perception, the faculty of 
judging of the proximity, direction, etc., of objects by 
the sensation felt in the skin of the face, a faculty espe- 
cially developed in the blind. Also termed facial vision. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IIT. 493. 
perception-limen (pér-sep’ shon-li’ men), n. 
In psychophys., the stimulus-limen of. percep- 
tion, as of visual, cutaneous, or articular 
movement, of dual impression on the skin, 
ete. HE. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 1. 
ii. 20. | 
perception-reflex (pér-sep’shon-ré’fleks), n. 
In psychol., a reflex movement or group of 
movements (or a reflex readjustment of mus- 
cular tone) occurring in the organism when a 
perception is set up in consciousness. Amer. 
Jour. Psychol., XII. 97. 
perception-time (pér-sep’ shon-tim), n. In 
psychophys., the time required for the act or 
process of perception, as distinguished from 
the more complex intellectual processes of 
successive association, counting, etc. 


The time measured was, therefore, a single perception- 
time instead of a recognition-time. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., XIII. 258. 
Perceptive economy. See *economy. 
perceptomotor (pér-sep-t6-mo’tor), a. Of or 
pertaining to amovement that follows directly 
upon, or is immediately released by, a per- 
ception: opposed to ideomotor, sensorimotor. 
[ Rare. ] 
perch!, n. 3. Applied, with various epithets, 
to many fishes in Australia, none of which 
belong to the family Percidz. The same fishes 
are called by various names in different localities. See 
barramunda, bidyan *ruff, black *perch (9), fresh- 
water *xperch (b), golden perch, kmado, Murray *perch, 
*xparrot-fish (f), pearl perch, kpoddly, red-gurnet &kperch, 
red perch, krock-perch, and *sea-perch, 5 and 6.— Black 
peroh. (g) A river-fish, Therapon niger, of the family 
emulidz. [New South Wales.|— Fresh-water perch. 
(0) The name given in Tasmania to a small perch called 


percolative (pér’k6-la-tiv), a. 


percontation (pér-kon-ta’shon), n. 


percur (pér-kér’), v. ¢.; 


Microperca tasmaniz;: but the name Microperca was 
earlier given toan American fish.— Murray perch, a 
fresh-water fish, Oligorus mitchelli, closely allied to 
Oligorus macquariensis, the Murray cod, which belongs 
to the family Percidz. E. EH. Morris.—Red-gurnet 
perch, the name given in Victoria to a fish, Sebastapis- 
tes percoides, of the family Scorpenidz. Also called 
poddly, red gurnard or gurnet, kelp-fish, and, in. New 
Zealand, pohuikaroa. See *perchi, 3.—Red perch. 
(9) Same as *barberl, 3. (4 In Australia, Caprodon 
ongimanus.— Ringed perch, Same as ring-perch.— 
Silver perc (e) A fresh-water fish of New South 
Wales, the bidyan ruff. See *ruff3.—S$peckled perch. 
(0) A common name of Pomozis annularis, one of the 
sunfishes, found in the eastern United States. See crap- 
pie, with cut.—Stone-wall perch, a fish of the family 
Oplegnathidx, found on the tropical Pacific coasts and 
north to Japan. The family is of doubtful relationship. 
—Trumpeter perch, Same as trumpeter, 6. 


perch?, n. 9. In leather-manuf., a frame on 
which a skin is stretched flat so that it may 
be worked smooth and soft. Modern Amer. 
Tanning, p. 201.—10. In textile-manuf., a 
frame, usually with two overhead rolls, over 
which cloth is drawn to be examined for im- 
perfections.—11. In car-building, a draft- 
timber. 
perch?, v. t. 3. In leather-manuf., to soften or 
draw out by means of a perch. See *perch?2, 


n.,9. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 82.—Perched 
rock. See *rock1. . 


perching!, ». 2. In leather-manuf., the pro- 
cess of stretching, as skins, on a perch. C. 
T. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 362. 


perchlorate, ”.— Potassium perchlorate 
potassium distinguished from the chlorate by being less 
soluble and more stable. It has been proposed for use 
in firework compositions as safer than the chlorate. 


perchlorid (pér-kl6’rid), απ. [per- + chlorid.] 
1. The chlorid of any particular element or 
radical with maximum proportion of ehlorin. 
—2. Specifically, an abbreviation of mercury 
perchlorid, mereuriec chlorid or corrosive sub- 
limate, when used as an antiseptic in surgery. 

perchlorinate (pér-kld’ri-nat), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. perchlorinated, ppr. perchlorinating. To 
combine or saturate (a substance) with the 
largest amount of chlorin which it is capable 
of holding. 

perchlorination (pér-kl6-ri-na’shon), n. The 
process of perchlorinating; the saturation. of 
an, element or compound with. the largest 
amount of chlorin which it is capable of hold- 
ing. | | 

perchromic (ρόγ-κνδ΄πιῖ]ς), a. [per- +. chro- 
mic.] Noting an acid, a substance known 
only in solution, produced by the interaction 
of chromie acid and hydrogen dioxid. It. 18 
very unstable, of an intense blue color, and 
probably has the composition Ἡοθτοθς, analo- 
gous to that of persulphurice acid. 

Percichthys (pér-sik’this), m [NL., < L. 
perca, perch, + Gr, ἰχθύς, fish.] A genus of ser- 
ranoid fishes inhabiting fresh waters of the 
southwestern coast of South America. — 

Percilia  (pér-si.’i-d), nm. [NL., < L. perca, 
perch.] A genus of serranoid fishes found in 
fresh waters of Chile. 

percoidean (pér-koi’dé-an), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining or belonging to the family Percidez. 

ΤΙ. n. Any fish of the family Percidz. 

Science, Jan, 3, 1902, p. 30. 

Percoidei (pér-koi’dé-i), n. pl. Same as Per- 
coidea. 


a salt of 


[ percolate. ] 
Filtrative or allowing percolation or filtration : 
as, percolative soil. 


percolator, π. 4. A perforated plate or gauze 


partition through which a liquid, in. passing, 
will become finely divided, or descend in a 
shower or mist. 

[L. per- 
contatio(-n-), an interrogation, < percontare, 
interrogate.] Interrogation; inquiry. [Rare. ] 
pret. and pp. per- 
curred, ppr. percurring. To traverse; run 
through. WN. E. D. ([Rare.] 


a metallic character heard, in cases of pneumothorax, by 
the ear placed against the back of the chest when two 
coins are clinked in contact with the anterior.wall. Med. 
Record, June 13, 1903, p. 955. 
percussion (pér-kush’on),v. t. 1. Toarrange 
(a firearm) by fitting it with a percussion- 
lock, so that it may be fired by pereussion. 
When percussioned, the gun is shot at a target,and 
altered till it makes the required pattern. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, Ῥ. 250. 
2. In med., to treat by means of percussion 
massage. 
_ The part being percussioned should become accustomed 
. . « to the manipulation. 
Maguire, Art of Massage, p. 47. Ν. Ε. D. 


- perfectist (pér’fek-tist), 4. 
percussion, ”.— Coin-percussion sound, asound of tionist. 


perferrous 


percussion-cartridge (pér-kush’on-kir’trij), 

n. A cartridge in which the primer is ex- 

ploded by a blow: all modern cartridges are 

of this kind. See cut under percussion-fuse. 

pernesstondrilt (pér-kush’on-dril), n: See 
rit, 


percussion-sieve (pér-kush’on-siv), 4. In 
mining, a machine, consisting of two screens 
to which a jarring motion is given, used for 
rapidly sorting ores, ete., according to the 
size of the pieces. 

percute (pér-kit’), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
cuted, ppr. percuting. [See percuss.]. To per- 
cuss, particularly in massage. 

After haying . . . frictioned and percuted the muscles 

of the neck. Maguire, Art of Massage, p. 98. E; D. 

perduction (pér-duk’shon), ». [L. perduetio 
(-n-), the act of leading through, < perducere, 
lead through,] The act of leading or bring- 
ing through; in recent use, the process of 
oxidation, as opposed to reduction. 


Whether or not there can be true decomposition, such 
as reduction and oxidation (or perduction) which takes 
place at all electrodes, is quite a different matter. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., Jan.-July, 1902, 
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pereicleis (per’i-klis), π. [NL. perei(on) + 
Gr. κλείς, key.] In crustaceans, a tubercle or 
nodule of the posterior segment of the οατα- 
pace, securing the latter behind. Compare 
*peltecleis. 
pereirine (pé-ra’rin), n. [Pereira (Geissosper- 
mum leve) + -ine2.] An amorphous pow- 
dery alkaloid, CjgHo,ONo, which oceurs in 
Pereira (Pao-Pereira) bark from species of 
Geissospermum. The bark also contains other 
alkaloids, and is used as a febrifuge. 
Peremptory rule, See *rwlel. 
perendinate (pér-en‘di-nat), v. t. andi. [ML. 
perendinare, procrastinate.] I, trans. To 
defer till the day after to-morrow; put off for 
aday. Blount, Glossographia. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To defer going from day to day ; 
to make an indefinitely long visit. [Rare.] 
The Master and scholars are not to permit any one to 
a ewes within their walls for a longer period than a 
Willis and Clark, Arch. Hist. of the University of Cam- 
(bridge, I., introd., p. 89. NW. E. D. 
Perennial herb, a plant which dies* to the ground each 
year but has a persistent root. 
perennialize (pe-ren‘i-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. perennialized, ppr. perennializing. To 
make perennial; make perpetual and never- 
failing. 
Welling springs, converging to a hollow, have peren- 
nialized a wide shallow pool.’ 
το Speaker, Sept. 3, 1898, p. 287. 
perfect, α. 11. Inthe Echinodermata, having 
the entire series of ambulacral plates perfor- 
ated from pole to pole, that is, from base to 
summit of corona.— Perfect aggregate of points. 
See *pointl.—Perfect series or set, See *setl. 
perfect, v. t.— To perfect judgment, See xjudgment. 


perfectibilian (pér-fek-ti-bil’yan), n. A per- 
fectionist ; a perfectibilist. 
perfectibilism (pér-fek’ti-bil-izm), ».  [ per- 


fectible + -ism.| The doctrine of the per- 
fectibilists. See Order of the Illuminati, 
under illuminati. 
perfectibility, π. 2. The doctrine that: his- 
torical religion will gradually lose its tempo- 
ary and local character and be perfected 
according to the ideal formed by reason. This 
idea was suggested by Lessing. 
perfectionism, η. 2. The belief and system 
of the Perfectionists of the Oneida Commu- 
nity (which see, under community). 
perfectionize (pér-fek’shon-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. perfectionized, ppr. perfectionizing. To 
make perfect; to perfectionate. [Rare.] 
perfectism (pér’fek-tizm), n. Same as per- 
fSectionism. 
Same as perfec- 


perfective, a. 2. In gram., expressing com- 
pleted or perfected action, as a verb. 

In this system a clear distinction is drawn in nearly all 
verbs between those which express a process (durative 
verbs) and those which express a completed action Be. 
fective verbs). . . . To strike is durative; to strike dead 
is perfective. Encyc. Brit., XXXI_ 676. 

perfelic (pér-fel’ik), a. [per-,3,+ fel(dspar) + 
-ic.] In petrog., in the quantitative system 
(see *rock1), extremely felic; normative feld- 
spar being more than seven times the norma- 
tive quartz. See *per-, 3. 


perferrous (pér-fer’us), a. [per-, 3, + ferrous. ] 





perferrous 


In petrog., in the quantitative system (see 
*rock!), extremely ferrous; having more than 
seven times as much ferrous iron, FeO, as 
magnesia: See *per-, 3. 
perfluent (pér’flg-ent), a. [L. perfluent(em), 
ppr. (ace. sing. mas.) of perfluere, flow 
through.] Flowing through.—Perfiuent bat- 
tery, a voltaic battery within which a flow of the electro- 
lyte is maintained. το} 
perfoliation (pér-fo-li-a’shon), n.. [perfoliate, 
α., + -ion.] The state of being perfoliated. 
perforate, a. (e). Of the shells of gastropod mollusks, 
having a tubular cavity extending through the columella 
from the umbilicus to the apex: contrasted with imper- 
Jorate, in which case the columella is solid. 
Perforated zinc. See *zinc. 4 
perforating-press (pér’fo-ra-ting-pres”), n. 
press having punches for making perforations 
in sheet-metal.. The punches or dies are usually ar- 
ranged in lines, and the press is fitted with feed-rolls 
which have a slight lateral motion after each stroke of 
the press to produce a staggered or alternating arrange- 
ment of the perforations, or a variable speed which causes 
a variation in the spacing of the lines of perforations. 
Gangs. or groups of punches are also used for special 
work in making small perforated articles such as lamp- 
burners. See perforating dies, under *die3. 
perforator, πι. (d) The keyboard of the monotype 
type-setting and -casting machine; more precisely, the 
mechanism of the monotype keyboard which perforates 
the paper ribbon so that it will control the movements of 
the casting mechanism. 

.From the perforator the spool passes to the casting and 
setting machine, an intricate piece of mechanism about 4 
feet high. Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 58. 
(e) In archeol., a small chipped stone implement with a 
rather long and slender point and usually a broad base, 
supposed to have been used for drilling or boring holes. 
The name is also sometimes applied to other implements 
which have been evidently used for making holes, such 
as bone awls, etc. (jf) A device for rapidly producing 
the perforations of a tape corresponding to the Morse 
code of signals and used in machine telegraphy. 

perforatory (pér’f6-ra-t6-ri), a. Same as per- 
forative. 

performance, ”.—Coefficient of performance. 
See admiralty &coeficients. ; 

perfume, v. ¢. 2. Literally, to impregnate 
with the fumes or smoke of some burning ob- 
ject; fumigate, as with adisinfectant, N.#. 1). 

perfume, ”.—Concrete perfume, a waxy, cerate-like 
mass obtained by extracting flowers with some special 
volatile solvent and completely removing the latter by 
distilling in vacuo. The odorous principles may be sep- 
arated from the plant-wax by digesting with deodorized 
alcohol, subjecting to refrigeration, and then filtering : 
used in the manufacture of perfumes. 

Perfumers’ spirit, Same as *spirits of cologne. 

perfumery, 7. 3. A perfumer’s establishment. 

perfusion, η. 2. In baptism, the act of pour- 
ing or sprinkling water over: the opposite of 
immersion. Occasionally used for the water 
which has been poured over. 

That this Rite was wont to be perform'd by Immersion, 
and not by Perfusion, appears both by the Propriety of 
the Word, and the Places chosen for its Administration. 

J. Gale, Reflections on Wall’s Hist. of Infant-Baptism, 

[p. 134. 
3. Irrigation of the tissues by the local. sub- 
cutaneous transfusion of a saline solution. 

Tuesday, August 6, was. devoted to a discussion upon ‘a 
much more technical subject, the value of perfusions. 

Nature, Sept. 19, 1907, p. 534. 


ene solution, a solution used in perfusion experi- 
ments, 

perhalide (pér-hal’id),. [per- + halide (?).] 
A compound οἳ οηπθ or more of the halogen 
elements, chlorin, bromine, and iodine, with 
maximum proportion of the halogen or halo- 
gens. 


perhorresce (pér-ho-res’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
perhorresced, ppr. perhorrescing. [L. perhor- 
rescere, tremble or shudder greatly.] To feel 
a growing horror at; shudder at. 
It is not necessary to ask here whether this language 
_be not really identifiable with the subjective idealism 
Mr. B. elsewhere perhorresces. It is more to the. point 
to note that such language —if it be literally interpreted 
—will hardly satisfy the friends of religion. 
W. Wallace, in Fortnightly Rev., April, 1895, p. 544. 
peri-acinal (per-i-as’i-nal), a. Same as *peri- 
acinous. 
peri-acinous (per-i-as’i-nus), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. acin(us) + -ous.] . Surround- 
ing anacinus, Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 803. 


periactus (per-i-ak’tus), n.; pl, periacti (-ti). pericementum (per’i-sé-men’tum), πι [Nl. Pericopic (per-i-kop‘ik), a. 
NL., « Gr. περίακτος, rotating.] In the Greek pericementum, ς Gr. , : : ‘in 
theater, a revolving prismatic apparatus with cxmentum, cement.] <A layer of bone-like sub- pericoxitis (per’i-kok-si’tis), 7. 


a different scene painted on each of the three 
sides in some simple way. There were two, 
one on each side of the stage. By turning the 
periactus the topos or locality of the action 
was changed. 


perial (per’i-al),. [Gr. περί, around, + -all.] 


trum of a vertebra through which the spinal 
cord runs. Starks, Synonymy. of the Fish 
Skeleton, p. 524. 

Perianal circlet, in embryol., a circumanal band of cilia 
in the larve of certain marine worms: sometimes called 
the perianal paratroch. 

periangiocholitis (per-i-an’ji-d-k6-li’tis), n. 

NL., < Gr. περί around, + ayyeiov, vessel, + 
χολή, bile, + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
tissue surrounding a bile-duct. 

periangioma (per’i-an-ji-0’mii), n.; pl. perian- 
giomata (-ma-ti). [NL.,<¢ Gr. περί, around, + 
ἀγγεῖον, vessel, + -oma.] A tumor surround- 
ing a blood-vessel. 

periaortic (per’i-a-ér’tik), a. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ NL. aorta + -ic.] Surrounding the aorta. 

periappendicitis (per’i-a-pen-di-si’ tis), n. 

NL., <Gr. zepi, around, + NL. appendix (-dic-) 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the parts surround- 
ing the vermiform appendix. Med. Record, 
Aug. 17, 1907, p. 274. 

periarterial (per’i-iir-té’ri-al), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + ἀρτηρία, artery, t+ -all.] Surround- 
ing an artery. 

White corpuscles of clot, wandering cells from arterial 
coats, and rarely also peri-arterial tissues... are at- 


tached to the frayed ends of the media which have been 
cut by.the ligature. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 540. 


Periaxial wood, in stems of Bignoniacee, a zone of wood 
outside of the normal axial wood, interpenetrated by deep 
wedges of bast. 


Peribranchial cavity, in ascidians, the space between 
the body-wall and the contained organs, communicating 
with the exterior through the atrial aperture. Also 
called the atrial cavity. 

peribulbar (per-i-bul’ bir), α. [Gr. περί, 
around, + L. bulbus, bulb, + -ar3.]  Sur- 
rounding a bulb, usually the eyeball. 

peribursal(per-i-bér’sal), a. (Gr. epi, around, 
+ NL. bursa + -al1,] Extending around a 
bursa. 

pericapsular ipartkopiam lary; a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + ΝΙ,. ecapsula, capsule, +. -ar3.] 
Surrounding any capsule. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, I. 108. 


Pericardial cell, gland, sinus. 
*gland, *sinus. 

pericardiothyroid (per-i-kir’di-d-thi’ roid), a. 
[ pericardium + thyroid.] Relating to the 
pericardium and the thyroid gland: noting a 
band of muscular tissue connecting these two 
structures. 

pericardiotomy (per’i-kir-di-ot’6-mi), n. [Gr. 
περικάρδιον, pericardium, + Gr. -τομια, < ταμεῖν, 
eut.] Incision of the pericardium for the re- 
moval of a foreign body or for any other pur- 
pose. 

pericardotomy (per’i-kiir-dot’6-mi), n. 
as *pericardiotomy. 

pericaryoplasm, ”. See *perikaryoplasm. 

pericaulome, pericaulom (per-i-ka’lom), n. 
[Gr, περί, around, + καυλός (= L. caulis),; stem. 
See caulome.] In Potonié’s theory of plant 
structure, the peripheral tissues, regarded. by 
him as not axile but foliar in origin. 

Prof. Potonié, in a small work published by Gustav 
Fischer, gives an explanatory account of his pericaulom 
theory of the structure of plants. Probably the author 
would hardly accept as a description of his position the 
suggestion that it is an attempt to combine the views of 
Goethe and of Alex. Braun, but it seems nevertheless 
very much likeit. The plant is conceived of as primarily 
originating from a dichotomising thallus, which gradually 
becomes, by unequal development of the two limbs, a 
sympodium. Nature, Feb. 12, 1903, p. 351. 

pericecitis (per ”i-sé-si’ tis), π. [Gr. περί, 
around, + E. cecitis.] Inflammation of the 
connective tissue and peritoneum in relation 
to the cecum. Med. Record, Aug. 17, 1907, 
Ῥ. 274. 

pericellular (per-i-sel’da-lir), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. cellula, cell, + -ar3.] In biol., 
surrounding or enveloping a cell or cells; as, 
the pericellular spaces or the pericellular aceu- 
mulations of leucocytes, connective tissue, 
οίο., in certain diseases, 

pericementitis (per’i-sem-en-ti’tis), n. [ peri- 
cement(um) + -itis.] Inflammation, usually 
followed by caries, of the pericementum. 


See cell, 


Same 


stance covering the root of a tooth immedi- 
ately beneath the periodontal membrane. 

pericenter (per’i-sen’tér), π. [NL. pericen- 
trum, pericentron, ς Gr. περί, around, + κέντρον, 
eenter.] That point in the path of a body 
having orbital motion in which it is at its 


pericentric (per-i-sen’trik), a. 


pericentron, pericentrum, 1. 


pericephalic (per-i-se-fal’ik), a. 


Pericera (per-i-sé’rii), n. 
pericerebral (per-i-ser’é-bral), a. 


Periceride (per-i-ser’i-dé), n. pl. 


perichordal, 4. 


periclinal, a. 


pericline, 7. 


pericolonitis (per’i-k6-16-ni’tis), 1. 


Pericolpide (per-i-kol’ pi-dé), π. pl. 


pericycle (per’i-si-kl), ». 


pericycle 


the system. In the case of the solar system 
the pericenter of an orbit is called the peri- 
helion. Compare *apocenter. 

In the matter of nomenclature some objection may 
fairly be raised to the apparently needless introduction 
of new terms in place of the familiar old ones, such as 
the logically inappropriate apocenter, pericenter, for apas- 
tron, periastron, in connection with double star orbits, 
and the rechristening of the Fraunhofer lines of the solar 
spectrum as Wollaston lines. Science, Feb. 7, 1902, p. 221. 


“ic 1. Of or per- 
taining to a pericenter; pericentral.— 2. In 
geol., deposited around a center, as lava-flows 
or tuffs around a erater. 

In the volcanic mountain the stratification is pericen- 
tric, more completely so than in the alluvial cone. 

Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 99. 

Same as *peri- 
center. 
[Gr. περί, 
around, + KE. cephalic.) Surrounding the 
head; specifically, noting the external carotid 


artery. 

[NL.] The typical 
genus of the family Periceride. Latreille, 
[αγ. περί, 
Surrounding the 


[NL. Peri- 
cera + -ide.| A family of brachyurous pod- 
ophthalmous crustaceans having eyes which 
are retractile within small circular orbits, and 
the basal joint of the second antennse well- 


developed. The. family contains about 20 genera, 
among which are Pericera, Macroceloma, and Libinia. 
L. emarginata is said to occur in such numbers on the 
oyster-beds of Long Island as to interfere occasionally 
with the work of the steam oyster-dredgers. 


around, + E. cerebral.) 
brain. 


Perichetide (per-i-ké’ti-dé),. pl. [NL. Peri- 


cheta + -ide.) <A family of oligochetous 
worms of which the typical genus is Pericheta. 
It contains a larger number of; species than 
any other family of earthworms. 


perichondroma (per-i-kon-dro’mi), n.; pl. 


perichondromata (-ma-tii). 
dr(ium) + -οπια.] 

the perichondrium. 
2. Noting a type of vertebra 
tound in some Batrachia, in which the carti- 
laginous elements from which the centra de- 
velop are present on both the dorsal and the 


ventral faces of the notochord.— Pperichordal 
tube. See *tube. 


[NL., < perichon- 
tumor springing from 


perichylous (per-i-ki’lus), a. [Gr. περί, around, 


+ χυλός, juice, + -ous.] In bot., placed out- 
side of the chlorenchyma and next to the epi- 
dermis: said of aqueous tissue which serves 
as a protection against drought, as in many 
Bromeliacez and in Rhizophora. Compare 
*endochylous. A. F. W.. Schimper (trans.), 
Plant-Geog., p. 11. 


periclasite (per-i-kla’zit), n. [periclase + -ite.] 


Same as periclase, 

2. In geol., sloping on every 
side from a common center; quaquaversal. 

2. In bot., a periclinal cell-wall. 


Jackson, Glossary.— Pericline law. See pericline 
twin, under twinl, 


periceelous (per-i-sé’lus), a. [Gr. περί, around, 


+ κοῖλος, hollow, + -ous.] In ornith., noting 
that condition of the intestine in which the 
second loop is left-handed, its sides not in 
contact, and inclosing the third loop: gene- 
rally it is straight and its parts are in contact 
with each other. 

[Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. colon + -itis.] An improper 
form for pericolitis. 


Pericolpa (per-i-kol’pi), n. [NL., < Gr. περί, 


around, κόλπος, bosom.) The typical genus 
of the family Pericolpide. Haeckel, 1880. 

(NL. 
Pericolpa + -idz.| A family of Peromedusze 
having 4 perradial tentacles, 4 interradial 
rhopalia, and. 8 adradial marginal lobes. It 
contains the genera Pericolpa and Pericrypta. 


[ pericope + -ic.] 


περί, around, + NL. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a pericope. 


πουν ο, 
περί, around, + L. coxa, hip-joint, + ~tis.] 
Inflammation of the parts about the hip-joint. 


pericranitis (per’i-kra-ni’tis), n. [NL., < peri- 


cran(itum) + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
osteum of the skull. 
[Gr. περί, around, + 


The neurapophysis; the arch above the cen- least distance from the center of gravity of κύκλος, circle.] The ontermost zone of cells 








pericycle 


of the stele immediately within the endoder- perifolliculitis (per’i-fo-lik-a-li’tis), n. [NL., 


mis. Jackson, Glossary. 


In the pericycle around the central cylinder of the em- 
bryo at the cotyledonary node. Encyc. Brit., XX VIL. 338. 
pericyclic (per-i-sik’lik), a. [ pericycle + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the pericycle: 
as, pericyclic sclerenchyma. : 
Pericyclide (per-i-sik’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. περί, around, + κύκλος, circle, + -idz.] 
In Hyatt’s classification, a family of magno- 
sellarian euryeampylous ammonoid cephalo- 
pods having involute shells with ribs on the 
venter, broad hyponomic sinus, and with the 
broad inner lateral saddles of the suture-line 
divided by short lobes into two subequal sad- 
dles. The two principal genera are Dimero- 
ceras of the Upper Devonian and Pericyclus of 
the Carboniferous limestone. 
pericycloid (per-i-si’kloid), π. [Gr. περί, 
around, + κύκλος, circle, + -oid.] The curve 
traced out by a point on the circumference of 
‘a eircle which rolls without sliding upon a 
smaller cirele within it. The contact is in- 
ternal and the rolling circle touches the out- 
side of the fixed circle. 
pericyclone (per-i-si’klén), n. [peri- + cy- 
clone.} A belt of high pressure which should 
surround a cyclone, according to Ferrel’s 
theory: not identical with the areas of high 
pressure ordinarily shown on the weather-map. 
pericyclonic (per’i-si-klon’ik), a.  [pericy- 
clone + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a pericyclone. 
pericystic (per-i-sis’tik), a. (Gr. περί, around, 
+ κύστις, bladder (cyst), + -ic.] Surround- 
ing a bladder of any sort, or a cyst.— Pericys- 
6 


tic space, in siphonophorans, the space around 
pneumatocyst. 


pericystium (per-i-sis’ti-um), n.; pl. pericystia 
(-i). [NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + xtoric, blad- 
der (cyst).] The outer wall of a cyst, contain- 
ing blood-vessels. . 

pericystomatitis (per’i-sis-td-ma-ti’tis), n. 
(Gr. περί, around, + NL. cystoma (-t-) + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the capsule surrounding a 
eystic tumor, especially an ovarian cyst. 

pericytial (per-i-si’ti-al), a. [ατ. περί, around, 
+ κύτος, a hollow (a cell).] Same as *pericel- 
lular. 

peridermis (per-i-dér’mis), η. 
derm. 

Peridermium (per-i-dér’mi-um), π. [NL. 
(Link, 1816), ς Gr. περί, around, + δέρµα, skin. ] 
A genus of rust-fungi parasitic on conifers, 
producing spermagonia and wcidia. Some of the 
species are known to be the early stages of other 
genera, as P. oblongisporium, which is the ecidial form 
of Coleosporium Senecionis and P. Cornui and is con- 
nected with Cronartium Asclepiadeum. P. cerebrum 
occurs on the trunks and branches of pines in the eastern 
United States, producing large rough bur-like swellings. 

peridesm (per’i-desm), π. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ δεσμός, a band.| In bot., the investment of 
tissue which surrounds the individual strands 
of a stele after it breaks up into several. See 
*polystele. 

peridesmic (per-i-des’mik), a. [peridesm + 
-ic.| Forming or pertaining to a peridesm. 

peridiastole (per’i-di-as’t6-lé), n. [Gr. περί 
around, + ὁιαστολή, expansion, diastole. | 
The brief interval of time which intervenes 
between the diastole and the succeeding sys- 
tole of the heart. 

peridieine (pé-rid’i-in), a. [Irreg. < peridi(wm) 
+ -e- + -ἴπεὶ.] Like or resembling a peridium. 
Eneyce. Brit:, XIV. 562. 

peridinine (pe-rid’i-nin), n. A brown vege- 
table coloring-matter allied to chlorophyl. 

peridot, .—Ceylonese peridot. See Ceylonese chryso- 
lite, under *chrysolite. 

peridotitic (per-i-do-tit’ik), a. 
dotic. 

periductal (per-i-duk’tal), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + E. duct + -al!.] Surrounding a 
duet or ducts. Buck,Med. Handbook, II. 470, 

periecians (per-i-é’shianz), π. pl. [Gr. περί- 
οικοι, neighbors.] 1. Persons living in the 
same latitude but on opposite meridians.—2. 
In Greek hist., in Laconia, the free inhabi- 
tants of the towns, with the exception of 
Sparta; provincials. 

perifery, Λ. Anamended spelling of periphery. 

perifollicular (per’i-fo-lik’i-lir), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. folliculus, follicle, + -ar3.] 
Surrounding a follicle or follicles. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 74. 


Same as peri- 


Same as peri- 





Gr, περί, around, + NL. folliculus, follicle, 

+ -itis.] Inflammation of the tissues surround- 
ing a follicle. 

perifrase, perifrastic. Amended spellings of 
periphrase, periphrastic. 

perigalacteum (per’i-ga-lak’té-um), ».; pl. 
perigalactea (-i). [NL. *perigalacteum, « 
Gr, περί, about, + γαλαξίας (γαλακτ-), the Milky 
Way, + -xum, as in perigzum, perigee.| The 
point of nearest approach tothe Milky Way in 
the orbit of a stat supposed to be revolving in 
an orbit within the galactic ring. Amer. Jour. 
Sci., Aug., 1903, p. 137. 

perigalactic (per’i-ga-lak’tik), a. [ perigalact- 
(eum) + -ic.] At a minimum distance from 
the Milky Way ring. See *perigalacteum. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., Aug., 1903, p. 136. 

perigeal (per-i-jé’al), a. [perige(um) + -al}.] 
Same as perigean. 

periglandular (per-i-glan’di-lir), a.  [Gr. 
περί, around, + Nh. glandula, gland, + -ar3.] 
TTT Mes a gland or glands. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, I. 128. 

periglial (per-i-gli’al), a. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ γλία, glue (NL. glia), + -all.] Surround- 
ing the glia cells of the brain. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, II. 264. 

periglea (per-i-glé’a), π. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ γλοία, glue.} The gelatinous investment of 
certain diatoms. 

periglossitis (per-i-glo-si’tis), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + γλῶσσα, tongue, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the tissues about the tongue. 

periglyph (per’i-glif),. [Gr. περί, around, + 
γλύφειν, carve, seratch.] An instrument used 
for tracing orthogonal outlines of objects, 
placed under a varnished glass plate, by means 
of a sharp point which scratches the outlines 
in the plate: used particularly in eraniography. 
erigonadial (per”i-g6-nad’i-al), a. [Gr. repi, 

ο. + ου... gonad, + -all,] 
or pertaining to the spaces around the gonads 


or reproductive glands of an animal. Lankes- 
ter, Nat. Sei., April, 1897, p. 2608. 
peri-insular (per-i-in’gi-lir), a. [Gr. περί, 


around, + L. imsula, island, + -ar’.] In 
anat., surrounding an insula or island, specifi- 
eally the island of Reil. Amer. Anthropol., 
Oct.—Dec., 1903, p. 627. 


peri-intestinal (per’i-in-tes’ti-nal), a. [Gr. 
περί, around, + EK. intestinal.]. Lying about or 
around the intestine. In insects, the peri- 
intestinal region of the ccelum, is the second 
of the three regions into which it is divided by 
Graber, the others being the pericardial and 
the perineural, 
perikaryon (per-i-kar’i-on), n.; pl. perikarya 
(-i). [NL., < Gr. περί, around, + κάρυον, nut 
(nucleus).] The cell-body or cytoplasm of a 
nerve-cell, or neurone, as distinguished from 
its nucleus and its processes, the dendrites 
and neuraxon. The perikaryon consists of a 
twofold substance—an achromatic, fibrillar 
spongioplasm, regarded as conductive in fune- 
tion, and a trophoplasmic ground-substance, 
regarded as the seat of metabolic chemical 
changes. 
perikaryoplasm (per-i-kar’i-d-plazm),». [Gr. 
περί, about, + κάρνον, nut, + πλάσμα, a molded 
form.] A zone of granular protoplasm seen 
in Rosenbergia scandens, in the cytoplasm of 
the resting pollen mother-cell on its approach- 
ing division. Also pericaryoplasm. «4. 4. 
Lawson. 

Lawson ('98 and :00) found that the nuclei of Cobea and 
Gladiolus previous to mitosis were surrounded by a zone 
of granular kinoplasm which he named perikaryoplasm. 
This zone developed a felted envelope of fibrille from 


which projections extended to form the cones of a multi- 
polar figure. Amer. Nat.; Oct., 1904, p. 738. 


Peril of death. See *xdeath.— Yellow Peril, a phrase 
applied to a possible and disastrous overflow of the East- 
ern yellow races into regions now dominated by Western 
civilization. 

The far-seeing statesmen of Europe . . .. have dreaded 
the approach, in the not very distant future, of a coming 
“Yellow Peril”; for in the life of nations centuries, they 
argue, count but as days. The very thought that a com- 
κά. mass of humanity, like the Chinese, comprising four 

undred million units, might become seized with the 
modern idea of progress and conquest in industrial, com- 
mercial, and political domains, . . . was too dreadful to 
contemplate. The Forum, Jan.—March, 1904, p. 460. 


White Peril, a dreaded possible incursion of the com- 
bined Western races into the countries of the East, with 
the complete subjugation of the races of the latter. 


perineuritic 


The Japanese, quick-witted as they are, soon perceived 
in this European apprehension of a coming “ Yellow 
Peril” an ominous symptom of a fast-approaching “ White 
Peril,” fraught with far-reaching consequences upon the 
fate of the yellow race. 

The Forum, Jan.-March, 1904, p. 460. 


perilecithal (per-i-les’i-thal), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + E. lecithal.] Of or pertaining to 
eggs, such as those of arthropods, in which 
the germinal vesicle or nucleus lies in the cen- 
ter surrounded with yolk on all sides: opposed 
to telolecithal. | 

perilenticular (per-i-len-tik’i-lir), a.  [Gr. 
περί, around, + E. lenticular.] Surrounding a 
lens, especially the crystalline lens of the eye. 

perilobular (per-i-lob’a-lar), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. lobulus, lobule, + -ar3.] Sur- 
rounding a lobule or lobules. 

perilogy (pé-ril’6-ji), πα. [Gr. περί, about, + 
λόγος, word, discourse.] The branch of bio- 
logical science which deals with chorology, or 
the geography, distribution, migrations, etc., 
of living beings. Haeckel (trans.), Wonders 
of Life, p. 96. [Rare.] 

periloph (per’i-lof),. [Gr. περί, about, + 
λόφος, tuft.] <A frill or collar encircling the 
truncated base of a hexactinellid sponge and 
serving as an organ of support and of attach- 
ment to the sea-bottom. | 

perilymphadenitis (per’i-lim-fad-e-ni'tis), n. 
[Gr. περί, around, + NL. lymphadenitis,].. In- 
flammation of the tissues surrounding a lymph 
gland. Med. Record, Aug. 10, 1907, p. 219. 

perilymphatic, a. 2.. Situated around, the 
lymphatie vessels. : 


This perilymphatic inflammation is found in the thick- 
ness of the capsule of Glisson, and is observed in many 


cases. 
Bumstead and Taylor, Venereal Diseases (4th ed.), p. 
(612. 
perimastitis (per’i-mas-ti’tis), m. [NL., < Gr. 


περί, around, + µαστός, breast, + “itis. | In- 
flammation of the connective tissue covering a 


Of mammary gland. 


perimedullary (per-i-med’ut la-ri), a. [Gr. 
περί, around, +. Li. medulla, pith, + -ary.] 1. 
In bot., immediately surrounding the medulla 
or pith, as the perimedullary zone of a stem 
which is outwardly bounded by the protoxy- 
lem.— 2, Surrounding more or less completely 
the spinal cord, the medulla oblongata, or the 
marrow of a bone, . 

perimeningitis (per’i-men-in-ji’tis), . [NL., 
ς Gr, περί, around, + μῆνιγξ, membrane, + 
-itis.] Same as pachymeningitis. 

n— , . psy- 

PAE a wee ον ος habit ασ Wauseon off 
meters radius, which can turn freely about its axis, and 
which is fitted with electric-motor color-mixers for day- 
light work and with gelatin lanterns for work in the 
dark room. Ε. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 1. ii. 26. 

perimetrium (per-i-mé’tri-um), πα. [NL., « 
Gr. περί, around, + ᾿µήτρα, uterus.] The 
layer of peritoneum covering the uterus. 

peeanoy μη (per-i-mér’fizm), .. [ peri- 
morph + -ism.] The phenomenon, or kind of 
structure, exhibited by a perimorph. 

perimyelitis (per’i-mi-e-li’tis), n. [NL., « 
Gr. περί, around, + µυελός, marrow, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the, membrane which covers 
the spinal cord. . 

Perineal gland, See *gland. 

perineoplastic (per-i-né’0-plas’tik), α. . Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, perineoplasty. 

perineorrhaphy, ”. 2. An operation for 
uniting the edges of the wound in a case of 
ruptured perineum. 

perineotomy (per’i-né-ot ’6-mi), n. (Gr. 
περίνεον, perineum, + -τομια, < ταμεῖν, eut.] 
Incision into the perineum. 

perineovaginal (per-i-né-6-vaj’i-nal),; a. Re- 
lating to both the perineum and the vagina. 

perineovulvar (per -i-né-6-vul’ yar),a. Re- 
lating to both the perineum and the vulva. 

perineptunium (per’i-nep-ti’ni-um), π.. [Gr. 
περί, about, + L. Neptunus, Neptune.] The 
point nearest Neptune in the orbit of its 
satellite. 

perineural (per-i-nii’ral), a. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ vevpov, nerve, + -al!.] 1. Surrounding a 
nerve or nerves... Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 
'676.— 2. Specifically, in insects, lying around 
thenerves. See *peri-intestinal. 

perineuritic (per’i-nwu-rit’ik), α. [peri- 
neurit(is), + -ic.] Relating. to or suffering 
from perineuritis. i ! to 





perinuclear 


perinuclear (per-i-na’klé-iir), a.  [Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. nucleus, nucleus, + -a73.}] Sur- 
rounding, inclosing, or enveloping the cell- 
nucleus: as, the perinuclear eytoplasm.— 
Neusser’s perinuclear granules, See *granule. 
period, π. 12. pl. Themenses.— 19. In phys., 
the time of one complete oscillation or cycle 
of a periodic motion; the reciprocal of the 
frequency of a periodic motion.—14. In 
astron., the time of the revolution of a planet 
or satellite around its primary. Also orbital 
eriod.— 15. In geol., technically, one of the 
arger divisions of geologic time of either 
the second or the third order, measured by the 


time of deposition of a ‘group’ or ‘system’ of 


formations, and characterized by the presence 
of a number of allied and similar faunas which 


as a whole differ from those of other periods. 
In Dana’s classification the verm is applied to the third 
order of time-division, while the more generally adopted 
scheme of the International Geological Congress accords 
it second rank, The relation between the two asages 
of this and other terms of time-nomenclature and the 
correlated structural and faunal equivalents is shown in 
the following table : 


DANA'S CLASSIFICATION 


STRUCTURAL _ CHRONOLOGIC 
1 Paleozoic Series Eon or Time 
2 Devonian System Era 
3 Helderbergian Group Period 
4 Coeymans Stage Epoch 
INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
STRUCTURAL .. CHRONOLOGIC 
1 Paleozoic _ Group Era 
2 Devonian System Period 
8 Helderbergian Series Epoch 
4 Coeymans Stage Age 
Zone Phase 


Canicular period. See x*canicular cycle.—Cave 
riod, the period of cave-dwellers : used particularly in 
he prehistoric archeology of Europe. The cave period 
is subdivided by De Mortillet into the Mousterian, 
Solutrian, and Madelenian periods.—Cavern period. 
Same as cave *xperiod.—Champlain period. See 
*Champlain.— Christiania period, in geol., the period 
of general submergence of the continent following the 
lacial period in northern Europe, essentially coincident 
Fs time and activity with the Champlain period of Amer- 
ican glacialists.— Effusive period. See %*effusive. — 
Eleven-years period, the period of sun-spot frequency : 
more accurately, according to Newcomb, 11.13 years.— 
Fluvial period, in geol., the time which succeeded the 
lacial period and which was marked by great floods from 
e melting ice-sheet.— Glacial, glyptic period. See 
xglacial, xkglyptic.— Hallstatt period, See *Hallstat- 
tian.— Human period. See *human, 3.— Lacustrine 
period. Same as Lacustrine xage.—La Τόπο period, 
a period of prehistoric culture characterized by the ex- 
tended use of iron, and different from the earlier prehis- 
toric culture of Hallstatt: so called from the shallows 
named La Téne at'the end of the Lake of Neuchatel.— 
Monthly period, the menses. —Natural period, in 
physics, the period of free vibration of a vibrating parti- 
cle... See the extract. 


When the vibrating particle moves without being 
affected by external forces, its period Τ is said to be its 
‘ period of free vibration’ or its ‘natural period.’ 

Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 2. 


Period of compression, a certain interval until the end 
of which the compression of two bodies in collision con- 


Ί 


tinues to increase.— Period of restitution, the interval 
in which the recovery of form takes place after the period 
of compression of. two bodies in collision. Potsson.— 
Pluvial period, in geol., the Champlain period of’ Pleis- 
tocene time. [Rare.]— Primitive pericd, a period no 
part of which is a period.—Reproduction period, in 
Jorestry, the space of time required for the renewal of a 
stand. —Solar magnetic period, a period of 26.67928 
days, as computed by F. H. Bigelow, assumed to be 
identical with the period of rotation of the nucleus of the 
sun around its own axis, with corresponding periods in 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism and meteorology, 
and with the anpearance of the solar corona.— Terrace 


period, See *terracel, 

periodate (per-i’6-dat), n. . [period(ic)2. + 
-atel.] . A salt of periodic acid. . 

periodic‘, a. 5. In math., with values which 
recur as the value of the independent variable 
continuously increases,— Periodic decimal, mo- 
tion, working. See *decimal, etc. 

periodic? (pér-i-od’ik), a. [per- + iodic.] 
Noting an acid, a substance produced by the 
interaction of iodine and aqueous perchloric 
acid, known only in erystals which contain 
two molecules of water: HIO,4.2H.O. Its 
solution has a strong acid reaction and it forms 
several distinct series of salts. 

periodicity, π. 2. In phys., the number of re- 
currences of a periodic motion, such as a 
vibration, in a unit of time; specifically, in 
elect., the number of complete periods or cycles 
per second of an μα πα or oscillating cur- 
rent: same as frequency. The usual electrical 
frequencies are 25 and 60 in the United States 

~and 50 in Europe. 


In this country the first commercial alternators had 
smooth-core armatures with flat pancake coils, external 


yoke and radial"internal poles. 
were 125 and 133 cycles. 

Elect. World and Engin., March 5, 1904, p. 459. 
3. In bot., the habit in a plant of adjusting 
its growth or the movements of its organs to 
regular changes in conditions (of light, heat, 
ete.), either annualor diurnal. Periodicity is 
also exhibited in some spontaneous muve- 
ments not correlated with time of day or 
season. See phenology, sleep, 5, sensitive-plant, 
and periodic *movement.— Factorial periodicity. 
See */factorial.— Filarial periodicity, the periodical 
nightly recurrence of filariz in the blood of one who has 


become infected.— Law of periodicity. See */aw1.— 
Modulus of periodicity. See *modulus. 


periodide ( pér-i’ 6-did or -did), mn. [per- + 
ἰοαίᾶς.] An iodide with the maximum prepor- 
tion of iodine, as potassium periodide, KIg.. 

periodograph (pé-ri-od’6-graf), n. ([Gr. 
περίοδος, α. going round, + γράφειν, write.] 
The curve which connects the intensity with 
the period. See the extract. 


I believe that the curve which connects the intensity 


with the period will play an important réle in meteorol- 
ogy. Itis a curve which ought to have a name, and for 
want of a better one I have suggested that of ‘ periodo- 
graph.’ To take once more barometric variations as an 
example, it is easy tosee that just as in the case of white 
light the periodograph would be zero for very short, and 
probably also for very long periods. There must be some 
period for which intensity of variation is a maximum. 
Where is that maximum? And does it vary according to 
locality? The answer to these questions might give us 
valuable information on the difference of climate. Once 
the periodograph has been obtained, the question of test- 
ing the reality of any special periodicity is an extremely 
simple one. 
4. Schuster,in Rep. Brit. Ass’n Advancement of Sci., 
[1902, p. 518, 
periodontium (per’i-6-don’ti-um), ». [NL., 
Gr. περί, around, ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth. ] 
The lining membrane of the tooth-sockets. 
periodoscope (pé-ri-od’6-skop), π. [Gri περί- 
odo¢, & Circuit (see period), + σκοπεῖν, view. ] 
In obstetrics, a dial for calculating the period 
at which labor will probably oceur. 
Pericecians, 7. pl. Same as *periecians. See 
[Pericec(i) +. -ic.] 


Perivci. 
Periecic: (per-i-é’sik), a. 

f or pertaining to the Pericci or to Perie- 
cians. 


periogue (per-i-dg’), n. Same as periagua. 

perionychia (per’i-6-nik’i-ii), n. ae ς Gr. 
περί, around, + ὄνυξ (ὀνυχ-), nail.} Same as 
paronychial, 1, | 

perionychium (per’i-0-nik’i-um), n. . [NL. 
See *perionychia.) The border of skin which 
grows over the root of the nail. © 

perionyx (per-i’o-niks), n. [NL.] 1. Same 
as *perionychium.—2..In embryol., a vestige 
or remnant of the epitrichial layer of the 
epidermis persisting at the base of a nail or 
claw. 

periophthalmia (per’i-of-thal’mi-a), n. [NL., 
< Gr. περί, around, + ὀφθαλμός, eye.} Inflam- 
mation of the cellular tissue within the orbit 
of the eye. 

periophthalmitis (per-i-of-thal-mi’ tis), n. 
[NL., ς Gr. περί, around,  ὀφθαλμός, eye, + 
-itis.] Same as *periophthalmia. 

periople (per’i-6-pl), ». [Gr. περί, around, + 
ὕπλον, weapon (hoof).]. The thin varnish- 
like layer on the outer surface of the hoofs 
of animals, which prevents excessive evapo- 
ration of moisture from the horny tissue. 

perioplic (per-i-op’lik), a. [periople + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the periople.— Perioplic 
band, a narrow layer of secretory cells at the upper 
border of the hoofs of animals, the function of which is 
to secrete the periople. 

periopticon (per-i-op’ti-kon), n.; pl. perioptica 
(-ki). [Nl., < Gr. περί, around, +. ὁπτικός, 
of seeing (see optic).] The third of the gan- 
glionic swellings. which compose the optic 
tract in the brain of an insect. 

perioptometry (per’i-op-tom’e-tri), n. [Gr. 
περί, around, + ὀπτ(ικός), of seeing, + -μετρια, 
< µέτρονι measure.}] See optometry, 2. 

periorbitis (per’i-6r-bi'tis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + L. orbis, orbit, + -itis.] Τη- 
flammation of the periosteal lining of the orbit. 

periorchitis (per’i-dr-ki’tis), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
περί, around, + ὄρχις, testis, + -itis.]  In- 
flammation of the parts about the testicles, 
specifically of the tunica vaginalis testis. 

periorthocelous (per-i-6r-thd-sé’lus), a. [Gr. 
περι, around, + E. orthocelous.] In ornith. 

aving the second loop of the intestine coiled 

and the other loops straight and closed, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1892, p. 246. | 


The periodicities used periosteitis (per-i-os-té-i'tis), n. 





periphyll 
[NL., < 


perioste-um + -itis.] Same as periostitis. 
periosteoma (per-i-os-t6-6’mii), n.; pl. perios- 
teomata (-ma-ti). [NL., <: perioste(um) + 
-οπια.] A tumor of the periosteum which be- 
comes transformed into bone. 
periosteomedullitis (per-i-os’t6-d-med-i-li’- 
tis), m. [NL. periosteum + 1. medulla, mar- 
,tow, + -itis.] Inflammation of both the 
periosteum and the bone-marrow. 
periosteophyte (per-i-os’té-d-fit), n. [NL. 
periosteum + Gr. φυτόν, a growth.] An osseous 
tumor which springs from the periosteum. 
periosteotomy (per-i-os-té-ot’o-mi), ». [NL. 
periosieum + Gr. -τομια, < ταμεῖν, eut.] In- 
cision into the periosteum, usually to relieve 
tension when the subjacent, bone is inflamed. 
periostosis (per’i-os-t0’sis), m. [NL., < Gr. 
περί, around, + ὁστέον, bone, + -osis.]. 1. 
Inflammatory enlargement of a Ῥοηθ.-- 2. 
[pl. periostoses (-s6z).] Same as *periosteoma, 
periovaritis (per’i-0-va-ri’tis), m [NL., < 
Gr. περί around, + NL. ovarium, ovary, + 
-itis.] Same as perioophoritis. 
peripachymeningitis (per-i-pak-i-men-in-ji’- 
tis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. περί, around, + NL. 
pachymeningitis.]. Inflammation of the con- 
nective tissue which surrounds the dura mater 
of the spinal cord. 
peripancreatic (per-i-pan-kré-at’ik), a. [Gr. 
περί E. pancreatic. | urrounding the 
pancreas. 
peripancreatitis (per-i-pan’kré-a-ti’tis), n. 
NL., < Gr. περί, around, + NL. pancreas + 
-itis.].. Inflammation of the peritoneum which 
covers the pancreas. 
peripatetic, x. 4. pl. Journeyings here and 
ή ; a continual going to and fro. [Humor- 
ous. 
J—— established an elaborate system οἳ peripatetics 
through the galleries, with the hope of killing time. 
N. Y. Times, June 12, 1894. 
Peripateticism, π. 2. [1.ο.] The practice 
of walking to and fro; pedestrianism. 
The rest had turned in, after much of that sham. peri- 
pateticism that the old traveller affects on board ship. 
All the Year Round, June 4, 1859, p. 133. 
peripatid (pe-rip’a-tid), π. and a. I, n A 
member of the family Peripatide. 
ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Peripatide. 
peripatoid (pe-rip’a-toid), a. [NL. Peripatus 
+ -oid.] Resembling myriapods of the genus 
Peripatus. 


Peripharyngeal ridge. Sameas peripharyngeal band 
(which see, under Ὃ Parker and Haswell, 
Textbook of Zoology, IT. 15. 


peripheral, a.— Peripheral theory of emotion. 
See James- Lange *theory. 

IT. απ. One of the outer bony plates of the 
carapace of a turtle: commonly termed mar- 
ginal. | 

peripherale (pe-rif-e-ra’l6), π.: pl. periphe- 
ralia (-li-i). .Same as *peripheral. 

peripheroneural (pe-rif’e-ro-nu’ral), a. [π- 
reg. < Gr. περιφέρεια), periphery, +. νεῦρον, 
nerve, + -a/l.] Of or pertaining to the nerves 
which lie at the surface of the body. 

External psychic and autopsychic impressions trans- 
mitted periphero-neural impressions and similar exciting 
intestinal sources of peripheral irritation such as those 
which cause infantile convulsions, superadded to other 
forms of intestinal toxicity. 

Alien. and Neurol., Aug., 1904, p. 326. 
periphery, π. II. a. Pertaining to a periph- 


ery.— Periphery angle, an inscribed or a tanchord 
angle. 


Periphrachc region, a region which incloses others 
within itself. 
periphratic (per-i-frat’ik), a. 
phractic. 
periphraxis (per-i-frak’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
περίφραξις, fencing about, See periphrazy.) 
A number associated with a place of two or 
more dimensions and indicating how many 
independent places it contains for simple 
closed pellicules, or bags, that have not room 
in the place to shrink indefinitely toward 
lines by an ordinary motion. 
periphraxy, ”. 2. In geom.: (a) The state of 
being periphractic. (b) The reduction of a 
periphractie surface or region to one that is 
not periphractic by cutting it across. 
periatisl (per’i-fil), m. [See periphyllum.] 1. 
Same as periphyllum.—2. A gland, so called 
because it oceurs chiefly near the BE of 
ares. Lindley, Introd. Bot. (4th ed.), I. 307 


Same as peri- 


oe 


OOOO Ιωιωε........ ἰ-ἘἙΓ-Ὁ--. 








periphylla 


Peripdylla (per-i-fil’i), π. [NL., < Gr. περί περιπύηµα, surrounding suppuration.] Suppu- 
around, + @vAAor, leaf.] The typical genus ration surrounding a tooth or other parts. 

3 aft the family peripylarian (per-i-pi-la’ri-an), a. 
Periphyllide. pylaria + 
Haeckel. the Peripylaria; having the central capsule 
Periphyllidze uniformly perforated by numerous fine pores, 
(per-i-fil’i-dé), as in certain radiolarians. 

π. pl. [NL. peripyloric (per’i-pi-lor’ik), a. (Gr. περί, 
Periphyla + around, + NL. pylorus + -ic.] Surrounding 
-idz.| Afam- the pylorus. 

ily of Perome- perique (pe-rék’), π. [F. in Louisiana: said to 
duse having be named from Pierre Chenet, who introduced 
12 tentacles, 4 tobacco culture among the Aeadians of 
rhopalia, and Louisiana.] 1. A tobacco produced in lim- 


BSS 
aN 


lobes. Itecon- of the Acadians, mostly in St. James Parish. 
tains the  Itiscured by subjecting it to intense pressure for twenty- 
Peri- four hours, thus forcing the juice to the surface, and then 





the residuum jn the form of carrots 
The division of the exumbral surface into ; » i * 
pedalia is well shown. a, tentaculocyst of the dis- 2. The variety of tobaeco-plant from which 
(interradial); 4, subradial pedalia; four . : 

perradial and eight adradial tentacles are solved tapetal perique tobacco — made. 
present. walls, which perisarcal (per-i-siir’kal), a. 
forms a muci- sarcous. 


(From Lankester’s ** Zoology.’’) 
laginous protoplasmic mass in which the perisark, n. Same as perisare. 


[NL. Peri- perisphere (per’i-sfér), n. 
-an.| Havingthe characteristies of + + sphere.] The outer zone or region 
of t 


16 marginal ited quantity in Louisiana by the descendants perisplenic (per-i-splen ’ik), a. 


spores eventually lie embedded. Strasburger, 
ext-book of Bot., p. 441. 


periplast, π. 2. The peripheral or cytoplas- 


mic portion of the cell, as distinguished from 
the endoplast, or nucleus: same as periblast. 
Hucley, 1853.— 3. An indefinite term for the 
attraction-sphere of the cell. Vejdovsky, 1888. 
— Daughter periplast. Same as *centrosome. 


periplegmatic (per’i-pleg-mat’ik), a. [Gr. 


περί, about, +, πλέγμα, anything twined, < 
πλέκειν, twine, plait. See plait.] Noting an 
orbit of a kind met with in the problem of 
three or more bodies. According to the definition 
of Gyldén, who introduced the term, it is “‘a curve which 
keeps within the space between two concentric spheres, 
and at every point turns its concavity towards a straight 
line drawn through the center in such a way that a per- 
pendicular dropped upon that line from the point under 
consideration shall pass.through the inner sphere.” 
Orbits of this kind may intertwine with each other; hence 
the name. Science, May 6, 1904, p. 720. 


peripleural (per-i-pl6’ral), a. (Gr. περί, around, 
+ NL. pleura + -all.] Surrounding ‘the 
pleura; noting the connective tissue on the 
attached surface of the pleura. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, Π. 108. : 

peripneumonia (per’i-ni-m0’ni-i), n. [NL., 
< Gr. περί, around, + πνεύµων, lung.}] 1. Pleu- 
ropneumonia.—2, Lobar pneumonia. 
peripneumonitis (per-i-nti-m6-ni'tis),. [NL., 
ς Gr. περί, around, + πνεύµων, lung, + -itis.] 
Same as *peripneumonia. 

peripneustic (per-ip-nu’stik), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + mvevordc, < πνεῖν, breathe, + -ic.] 


Having prothoracie and a complete set of ab- 
dominal spiracles, the mesothoracie pair being 


atrophied or closed. This condition is found in the 
larve of Newroptera, Mecoptera, Trichoptera, Lepidop- 


erischoéchinoidea (pe-ris’k6-ek-i-noi’dé-i), 
n.pl. [NL., < Gr. περίσχ(εσις) (irreg. ς περιέχει, 





perithelium 


nipulation by rotation for the purpose of re- 
ducing a dislocated bone. 
[Gr. περί, around, 


e attraction-sphere of a nerve-cell:: op- 
osed to centrosphere. Von Lenhossék, 1895. 
erisphinctes (per-i-sfingk’téz), n. (NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + σφιγκτός, bound.]_ A genus 
of pachycampylous Ammonoidea with discoid 
shells. They have rounded or subquadrate whorls, or- 
namented by non-tuberculated ribs, simple on the sides 
and bi- or trifurcating on the venter, which they com- 
pletely traverse. The suture-line is very complex. The 
genus is abundantly represented in the middle part of the 
Upper Jurassic of Europe and western America. 


[Gr. περί, 
around, + σπλήν, the spleen, + -ic.]  Sur- 
rounding the spleen. 


perisporiaceous (per-i-sp6-ri-a’shius), a. Hay- 


ing the characters of or resembling fungi of the 


Perisporiales (per-i-sp6-ri-a’léz), n. pl. [NL., 


< Perisporium + -ales.| An order of pyrenomy- 
eetous fungi named from the genus Perispo- 
rium, having superficial perithecia frequently 
accompanied by a black aérial mycelium. 


ΡΟΠΟΤΑ exposing it to the air for a few minutes during which the 
phy Ua and juices are reabsorbed. This process, which is many times : : . 
Peripalma. repeated, calls the oxidizing enzyms into the fullest family Perisporiacee. 
peri lasm. n. activity. The product is black but not strong, the nico- 
9 ἳ fc tine being partly destroyed, and possesses a rich spirit- 
αι. erms, uous flavor which has given it great fame. It is marketed 


Same as peri- SLs be (per-i-sp6’ri-um),. [NL. (Fries 


21), < Gr. περί, around, + σπόρος, seed. 
A genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the order 
Perisporiales, having black superficial perithe- 
cia and elongate, dark-colored, 4-celled spores. 


encompass) + NL. Echinoidea.] In zodl., an About 10 species are included in the genus. 


order of regular echinoids having more than 


P. Kunzei occurs on old paper, twine, ete. 


two series of interambulacral plates and more Perissias (pe-ris’i-as), n. [NL., < Gr. περισσός, 


than two series of uniparous ambulacral plates. 


excessive, extraordinary.] A genus of floun- 


Their tests are spherical or ovoid, with plates eitherthick ders found in the deep sea in the Gulf of Cali- 
and rigid or thin and overlapping. The order includesa fornia and off the west coast of Lower 
number of genera, Archzxocidaris, Palechinus, Oliyo- Calif . 
porus, Melonites, etc., and all its representatives except “ΙΟΤΗΙΔ. | ι Ύδρο 4 
one are of Paleozoic age. | peristaphyline (per-i-staf’i-lin), a. [Gr. περί, 
perisclerium (per-i-sklé’ri-um), mn, [NL., < around, + σταφυλή, bunch of grapes, swollen 
Gr. περί, around, + σκληρός, hard. See sclere.] uvula.] About or encircling the uvula: noting 
Fibrous tissue, surrounding ossifying carti- two muscles, the external and the internal 
lage as periosteum surrounds bone. peristaphyline, or, respectively, the tensor 
The periscleriwm is continuous with the periost of the palati and the levator palati muscles. 
pedicel portion [of the horn). Peristediide (per’i-sté-di’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
; Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, 1. p, 212. <  Peristedion + idx.) A family of fishes, 
periscope, ”. 3. In photog., a photographic commonly known as the deep-water gurnards, 
lens having a wide angle (90° or more). found in the deep sea. 
Periscopic eyepiece. See *eyepiece. Peristedion (per-i-sté’di-on), π. [NL., an error 
perish! (per’ish), ». [perish+, v.i.];.Theact for *“Peristethion, < Gr. περί around, + 
of + dapat in the following slang phrase.— στηθίον, dim. of στῆθος, breast.]’ A genus of 
To do a perish, to come near perishing; to do the act deep-sea fishes of the family Peristediide 
of perishing ; to do arisky thing. [Australian slang. ] ς :_% 3 αν 
I did a little perish for you, Helen; but the beast [ex- Lid κορν kta (De- ie te-ro-mor fus), ae 
hausted horse] held.out, and here is the charm. . ον ο Ak aly 8 A 
J. L. Stanley, Through Deep Waters, iii. peristeronic (pe-ris-te-ron’ik), a. [Gr. περισ- 
perisher (per’ish-ér), n.. An extreme action; τερών, dove-cote, + -ic.] Pertaining to or con- 
the worst thing that could be done, under the cerned with pigeons: as, The National Peris- 
circumstances: also, when applied to a per- teronic Society. N. E. D. 
son, a ‘bounder’; a Bi rae a thoroughly peristerophily (pe-ris-te-rof’i-li), π. [ατ. 
unacceptable person. [Slang.] ; περιστερά, & pigeon, + φιλεῖν, love.) The rear- 
He went a tremendous perisher, backed the wrong ing of pigeons; specifically, the training of 
horse and was cleaned λα 7 ση carrier-pigeons for military service. [Rare.] 
9 ο ο δικο . . με pigs: ie mg aoe ας peristylium ( er-i-stil’i-um), Nes pl. peri- 
perisigmoiditis (per-i-sig-moi-di’tis), κ. ή tT. “stylia (-Ά).. [. : see peristyle.] . An unroofed 


Ὃ σα) μία ο αμ Μη, mation of the tissues about the sigmoid flexure. 


i e-rip’d-dal), a. [Gr. περί, around, Med. Record, Aug. 17, 1907, p. 274. 

Peripodal ρα ας (Gr. rip around, Crisinuitis (μας ζωήν μα tis), m. (Nay < Gr. 
feet.—Peripodal cavity, in insect embryol., the cavity 7°?" around, TD. sinus (οἱ mu-), & hollow 
formed by the invagination in which the appendages are (sinus), + ~itis.] Inflammation of the tissues 
situated. which lie immediately about one of the venous 

peripolar (per-i-pd’lir), a. [Gr. περί, around, sinuses of the brain. | _ | 
+ πόλος, pole, + -αγδ.] In εἰοοίγοίλεγαρ., sur- perisinuous (per-i-sin’t-us), a. [Gr. περί, 
rounding the polar (zone).—Peripolar zone, the around, + L. sinus (sinu-), a hollow (a sinus), 
area which encircles the polar zone in the therapeutic ---οιμδ.] Situated about one of the sinuses of 
application of electricity. the brain. 

periproctal (per-i-prok’ ind a. (Gr. περί perisinusitis (per-i-sin-a-si’tis), n. 
around, + πρωκτός, anus, + -alt.] Surrounding proper form for *perisinuitis. 
the anus orrectum; specifically, of orpertaining Perigiphonia (per ’i-si-fo’ni-i),. [NL., < Gr. 
to the periproct or anal region of echinoderms. περί, around, + cidwv, a tube, siphon.] The 

periproctic (per-i-prok’tik),a. Sameas*peri- typical genus of the family Perisiphonide. 
proctal. Aliman, 1888. 

periproctitic (er! i-prok-tit’ik), a. [periproc- Perisiphonide (per’i-si-fon’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
titis + -ic.] Noting inflammation of the tis- Peristphonia + -ide.] A family of campan- 
sues which surround the rectum ; affected with ularian hydroids having the hydrocaulus 
periproctitis. we enveloped by peripheral tubes and the hydro- 
peripteral, a. 2. Of or pertaining to the thecm never adnate and carried by the axial 

eriptery. See *periptery, 2.—Peripteral mo- tube only, It includes the genera Perisiphonia, 


An im- 


περί, around, + E. sigmoid + -itis.] space inclosed, or nearly inclosed, by a peri- 
style. 

perisystole (per-i-sis’t6-lé), n. [Nl., < Gr, 
περί, around, + συστολή, systole.] The interval 
of time between the cardiac systole and dias- 
tole. 

peritendineum (per’i-ten-din’é-um),. n.; pl. 
peritendinea (-ᾱ).. ENL., ς Gr. περί, around, + 
L.. tendo (tendin-), tendon.] The sheath of 
a tendon. | 

peritestis (per-i-tes’tis), π. [NL., < Gr. περί, 
around, L. testis, testis.] The tunica al- 
buginea testis. - See albuginea. ried 

peritheca (per-i-thé’ki), n.; pl. perithece (-sé). 
(Gr. περί, around, + θήκη, a case.] The epi- 
theca surrounding a compound group of stony 
corals. 1 

perithecal (per-i-thé’kal); a. [peritheca + 
-al1,| Pertaining to or resembling a peritheeca, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 125. 

perithelial (per-i-thé’li-al), a. [perithelium + 
-al1,] Relating to the perithelium. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 354. 


peripyema (per’i-pi-6’mii), n. 


ion, cyclic fluid motion of the sort that occurs near the 
edge of an aéroplane or other moving solid. : 
,n. Any peripteral building, especially 
a Greek or Roman temple with columns on 
every side. 
riptery, η. 2. A term proposed by Lan- 


chester for that portion of the air, surround- 


ing a moving solid such as a bird’s wing, 
within which vortical motions are set up. 
[NL., < Gr. 





Lafoéa, Cryptolaria, and Lictorella. Also Peri- perithelioma (per-i-thé-li-d’mi), ».; pl. peri- 
siphoniide.. | theliomata (-ma-ti). [NL., < peritheli(wm) + 
perisperm, ». 2. The pericarp or even the -oma,] A tumor originating from the outer 
integuments of aseed. Jackson, Glossary. wall of a blood-vessel. Jour. Med. Research, 
perispermal (per-i-spér’mal), a. [perisperm March, 1907, p. 138. 

-all,} Same as perispermic. perithelium (per-i-thé’li-um), n.; pl. perithelia 
perisphalsis (per-i-sfal’sis), m.-[NL., < Gr. (-i). [NL., ς Gr. περί, around, + (epi)the- 
περίσφαλσις, a causing to slip around (used as [μπι]. The sheath or outer.coat of asmall 
in def.), < περισφάλλεσθαι, slip around.] Μα- blood-vessel. 


peritomize 


peritomize (pe-rit’6-miz), v. t.; pret. and. pp. 
peritomized, ppr. peritomizing. [ peritom(y) + 
-ize.|. To perform the operation of peritomy 
upon. 

The cornea recovers its transparency more completely 
in those cases which have been peritomised than in those 
in which other methods have been adopted. 

Lancet, May 30, 1903, p. 1516. 
peritomy (pe-rit’d-mi), ». [Gr. περιτομή, cir- 
cumeision, «περί, around, + -τομος, ς ταμεῖν, 
eut.] 1. Excision of a strip of the conjunc- 
tiva, usually encircling the cornea, for the 
eure of pannus. Lancet, June 6, 1903, p. 1615. 
—2. Same as circumcision. 
Peritoneal hernia. Same as *qgut-tie, 1. 
peritoneomuscular (per’i-to-né”6-mus’ ki- 
lair), a. Relating to or composed of perito- 
neum and muscular tissue. . Buck, Med, 
Handbook, I. 18. 
peritonism (per’i-to-nizm), n.  [ periton(eum) 
+ .ism.] 1. A pathological condition marked 
by the symptoms of peritonitis without actual 
inflammation of this membrane.—2. A con- 
dition which resembles shock, sometimes ac- 
companying serious disease of some of the 
viscera having a peritoneal covering; .. 
peritonsillar (per-i-ton’si-lir), a, [Gr. περί, 
around, + L. tonsillz, tonsils, + -ar3.] Sur- 
rounding a tonsil, . Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 
302. 
peritonsillitis (per-i-ton-si-li’tis), πα. [NL., < 
Gr. repi, around, + L. tonsillz, tonsils, + -itis, ] 
Inflammation of the tissues about a tonsil. 
peritrichan, ». II, a. Same as peritrichous. 
peritrichic (per-i-trik’ik), a, [Gr. περί, around 
+ θριξ (τριχ-), hair.] In bacteriol., surrounded 
by flagelle: said of micro-organisms, 
peritrochoid (per-i-trd’koid), n. . [Gr.zepi, 
around, + E. trochoid.| The curve-traced out 
by a point. on the radius, or on the radius pro- 
duced, of a circle which rolls without sliding 
upon a smaller circle within it. The contact 
is internal and the rolling cirele touches the 
outside of the fixed circle. 
peritrophic (per-i-trof’ik), a. [Gr. περί, around, 
+ τροφή, nourishment.] Around the food, as 
the peritrophic membrane of an insect’s ali- 
mentary canal. _ 
perlanevet (per-i-ung’gwal), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + E. ungual.] Situated about the 
nail, 
periuranium (per’i-i-ra’ni-um), n.; pl. peri- 
urana (-i). [Gr. περί, about, + NL. Uranus, 
Uranus.] The point which is nearest to Uranus 
in the orbit of any one of its satellites. 
periureteral (per’i-a-ré’te-ral), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + οὐρητήρ, ureter, + -all,] Surround- 
ing a ureter. 
periureteritis (per’i-a-ré-te-ri’tis), π. [ατ. 
περ, around, + NL. wreter + -itis.] Inflam- 
mation of the connective tissue surrounding a 
ureter. Med. Times, Aug., 1907,:p. 234. 
periurethral (per’i-a-ré’thral), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + οὐρήθρα, urethra, + -all.] Ῥατ- 
rounding the urethra. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
I. 654. 
periurethritis (per-i-i-ré-thri’tis),n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. περί, around, + οὐρήθρα, urethra, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the tissues about the urethra. 
perivagina! (per-i-vaj’i-nal), a. (Gr. περί, 
around, + NL. vagina + -αἴι.] Surrounding 
the vagina. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 655. 
perivaginitis (per-i-vaj-i-ni’tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. περί, around, + NL. vagina + -itis.]  In- 
flammation of the connective tissue about the 
vagina. 
perivertebral (per-i-vér’ té-bral), a. and n. 
Gr. περί, around, + L. vertebra, vertebra; + 
-all,] I, a. Surrounding a vertebra. 

ΤΙ. ”. In ichth., the neural arch above the 
centrum of each vertebra; the neurapophysis. 
Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skeleton, p. 524, 

perivesical (per-i-ves’i-kal), a. [Gr. περί, 
around, + L. vesica, bladder, + -al1.] Sur- 
roundiag the bladder: as, periwesical cellulitis. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 20. 


periwinkle?,”. 8. In Australia, a name given 
to the gastropod Turbo undulatus. 
perjink (pér-jingk’), a. [Origin uncertain. ] 
Trim; exact; precise; prim. [Scotch.] 
Hendy had left home glumly, declaring that the white 
collar Jess had put on him would throttle him; but her 
feikieness ended in his surrender, and he was looking 
unusually perjink. 4 
J: M. Barrie, Window in Thrums, xiv. 
perjinkety (pér-jing’ke-ti), a. Same as *per- 
jink, 


perlid (pér’lid), n. and a. 
‘ng 0 the family Perlide. 

perli 

perlite, x. 


perlon (pér’lon), n. 


perlsucht (perl’sééht), η 


Permanent 


Permanganate of lime. 
permeability, .— Gravitational permeability, 


permeameter (pér-mé6-am ’ e-tér), η. 








Perkinsia (pér-kin’zi-ii), πι. [NL., named after 
George C. Perkins, a governor of California. ] 
A genus of clupeoid fishes found on the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

perknite (pérk’nit), π. [Gr. περκνός, dark, + 
-ite2.| In petrog., a name given by H. W. 
Turner (1901) to phaneroerystalline igneous 
rocks composed chiefly of monoclinie amphi- 
bole and monoclinic pyroxene. Chemically 
they are distinguished by being lime-magnesia- 
silicate rocks. 

perl, η. and v. A simplified spelling of pearl. 

perlate (pér’lat), ». Acid phosphate of so- 


dium.—§alt perlate, disodium. orthophosphate or 
common phosphate of soda. 


perlatin (pér’la-tin), ». [NL. perlata (see 
def.) + -in2.] A pale-yellow crystalline com- 
pound, C5;H»907, occurring in the lichen 
Parmelia perlata. 

perléche (pér-lash’),». [F.: origin uncertain. ] 
A disease of the mouth in children, the chief 
symptom of which is a thickening with cracks 
at the angles of the mouth. 

perlenic (pér-len’ik), a. [ per-, 3, + le(weite) + 
n(ephelite) + -ic.] In petrog., extremely lenic; 
having the normative lenic minerals (leucite, 
nephelite, sodalite) more than seven times the 
normative feldspars. See *per-, 3, and *rock1, 

. η, A member of 
lecopterous family Perlidez. 

. a Having the characters of or belong- 


the 


ng (pér’ling), ». Same as purlin. 


See *pearlite. 

[Origin not ascertained. ] 
A name used in New Zealand for Notorhynchus 
indicus, a notidanoid shark. 

. [G., <perle, pearl, 
+. sucht, sickness. ] Pearl-disease or tuber- 
culosis in cattle. 


The case obviously shows that inoculation with perlsucht 


permeance (pér’mé-ans), Άι. 





permutate 


Instruments of this kind for determining the flux den. 
sity corresponding toa given magnetizing force in acom- 
plete magnetic circuit formed in part or in whole of 
a particular material are called permeameters., 

Encye. Brit., XX VITI. 119. 


Drysdale’s permeameter, an instrument for testing 
the magnetic qualities of the castings of generators or 
motors. The magnetizing- and exploring-coils are wound 
on a hollow plug which is inserted in an annular hole 
drilled in the casting by means of a special tool. The 
core left by this drill serves as a test-piece and the sur- 
rounding iron of the casting completes the magnetic cir- 
cuit.— Esterline’s permeameter, an instrument of the 
same general form as Koepsel’s permeameter (see below), 
but with an armature in place of the moving coil. The 
voltage obtained, when the armature is driven at a 
given speed and a known current traverses the mag- 
netizing-coil, gives the permeability of the yoke.— 
E 5 permeameter, a permeameter the magnetic 
circuit of which consists of two bars surrounded by mag- 
netizing-coils and two heavy yokes of soft iron. The bars 
are the samples to be tested.— Koepsel’s permeameter, 
a permeameter the magnetic circuit of which consists o 
two pole-pieces like those of a voltmeter with a moving 
coil, as in such instruments, mounted in the cylindrical 
air-space between them. The test-piece, in the form of a 
rod surrounded by a magnetizing-coil, constitutes the 
yoke between the pole-pieces. The deflection of the 
moving coil when a known current traverses the mag- 
netizing-coil indicates the permeability of the yoke.— 
Picou’s permeameter, a permeameter in which the 
test-piece is in the form of a rectangular bar clamped be- 
tween two massive U-shaped yokes of soft iron. The 
yokes are provided with windings the magnetizing power 
of which is adjusted so as precisely to overcome the re- 
luctance of the joints, while a third coil serves to mag- 
netize the test-piece.— Torsion-permeameter, an ap- 
paratus for the measurement of magnetic permeability 
in which the deflection of asuspended horse-shoe magnet 
is balanced by the torsional force of the suspending wire. 


[ perme(ate) + 
-απέθ.] 1. The act or fact of permeating ; 
permeation.— 2. In phys., the reciprocal of 
the reluctance of a magnetic circuit ; magnetic 
conductance. Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., 
1900, p. 680.— Magnetic permeance, the conducting 
power for flux, or lines of force, of a magnetic circuit : the 
reciprocal of reluctance.— Specific permeance, the 


magnetic permeance of a material compared with that of 
air; permeability. 


may lead to lupus and the subcutaneous formation of permeation, Λ.--- Magnetic permeation, magnetic 


tuberculous pus. Lancet, April 4, 1903, p. 998. 


permagnesic (pér-mag-né’sik), a. [ per-, 3, + 


πιαθπεδίο.] In petrog., in the quantitative 
system of classification, extremely magnesic; 
having seven times as much MgO as FeO. See 
*per-, 3, and *rock1, 

sample plot. 


See *eaperiment area.— 
Permanent set. See *setl. 


See *limel. 


the property of gathering in the lines of the earth’s force as 
a mass of iron gathers in the lines of a magnetic field. 


The effect of gravitational permeability, if any form of 
matter possessed such a property, would be to modify the 
strength and direction of the earth’s fieldin the neighbor- 
hood of the body ; but no such effect has been detected 
even by the most delicate experiments. J. H. Poynting, 
in Smithsonian Rep., 1901, p. 208. 


er- 
mea( bility) + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An ma 
ment for the determination of the magnetic 
induction in iron, or the permeability, by means 
of the tractive force across a gap orjointin the 


magnetic circuit. The name was first applied to a 
simple apparatus devised by 8S. P. Thompson for the 
testing of samples of iron. Itconsisted 
of a rectangular block of wrought iron 
b, Fig. 1, with a central opening or slot 
into which a magnetizing-coil ¢ is in- 
serted. Through a cylindrical hole in 
the iron, which is in line with and forms 
a continuation of the axial opening of 
the coil, the specimen to be tested is 
inserted. The lower end of the speci- 
men, which is an iron rod, is ground 
smooth and rests upon the polished sur- 
face of the iron block within the slot 
ats. When the magnetizing current is 


rod clings to the iron block and the 
force necessary to remove it, which is 
determined by means of a spring balance 
w, affords a measure of the permeabil- 
ity of the rod. The name is likewise 
applied to more refined instruments for 
the determination of permeability by 
means of the tractive force, the best 
s known of which is the magnetic balance 
Fig. 1. of Du Bois in which the test-piece t, Fig. 
2, is clamped between two wrought-iron blocks αιαο. The 
magnetizing-coil ¢ 
which surrounds the 
middle of the test- 
piece has 100 turns 
of wire. A yoke of 
iron y y, which com- 
pletes the magnetic 
circuit, is balanced 
above the blocks αι 6 μα 
ο rs ete Coes (σωωσή 
an ee to oscil- ΄ 
late through a small Fig. 2. 
range between the contact points cj cg. _The tractive 
force due to the magnetic flux is measured by means of 
weights on the horizontal scale attached to the yoke. 
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Permic (pér’mik), a. 


sent through the coil the base of the permit?, ».— Indian River permit. 


permittance, nN. 


permitted (pér-mit’ed), p. a. 


permittivity (pér-mi-tiv’i-ti), n. 


flux through any medium which permits the passage of 


lines of force. 
[Perm + -ic.] Same 
as Permian. 


permineralization (pér-min”e-ral-i-za’shon), 


n. [Lper- + mineralization.| That change of 
character, exhibited by most fossil remains, 
in which the gradual removal of the animal 
substance has been accompanied by the re- 
placement by mineral matter. 

The term permineralization applies to that condition 
of fossil remains of animals which differ least from their 


σε ‘condition as parts of living animals. 
. A. White, in Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1892, 
[ρ. 264. 


permiric (pér-mir’ik), a. [per-, 3, + miric.] In 


petrog., extremely miric; having more than 
seven times as much MgO + FeO as femic 
CaO. See *per-, 3, and *rock!. 


permirific (pér-mi-rif’ik), a. [per- + mirific.] 


Very wonderful of its kind. [Rare.] 


When the vein of the heart is touched by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, forthwith, by the permirijic sweetness of 
the harmony, an exceeding operation of sacred virtue is 
perceived more manifestly to spring forth. With this 
sweetness of spirit, Godric, the man of God, was filled 
from the very time of his boyhood. 

Kingsley, The Hermits, p. 314. 


permirlic (pér-mér‘lik), a. [per-, 3, + mirlic.] 


In petrog., extremely mirlic; having seven 
times as much of MgO + FeO and the femic¢ 
CaO as of femic Κο + NagO. See *per-, 3, 
and *rockl, 


permissory (pér-mis’6-ri), α. Pertaining to or 


of the nature of permission; permissive. 


Same as round 
kpampano, 


permitic (pér-mit’ik), a, [ per-, 3, + mitic.] In 


petrog., extremely mitic; having more than 
seven times as much of mitic minerals (magne- 
tite, hematite, ilmenite, titanite, perovskite, 
rutile, ete.) as of police minerals (pyroxene, 
olivin, akermanite). See *per-, 3, and τοσα. 
2. In elect., the power of a 
dielectric to permit or aid induction, 


Allowed ; 
allowed expressly, as by law.—Permitted islands, 
oa a ports, ports in which it is permissible to 
rade. 
[ permit! + 
-ive + -ity.] In elect., degree of permittance ; 
the ratio of permittance of a dielectric to that 
of air. 


permutate (pér-mi’tat), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. 


permutated, ppr. permutating. (Li. permuta- 
tus, pp. of permutare, change throughout.]} 11. 


ee 





vermutate 


To interchange the substance of.—2. To ex- the passage of sound-waves to the internal 
change.—3. In math., to subject to permuta- ear through the bones of the head and face. 
tion or change of order. See permute, 3. peroxid, ”.— Hydrogen peroxid. Same as *hydrogen 
permutation, ”.—Cyclic permutation. Same as oxid, ἱ πο 
cyclical permutation.—Direct permutation, one result- peroxidase (pér-ok’si-das), ». [per- + ozi- 


ing from an even number of interchanges.— Exponent dase.] Same as *oxidase. Also peroxydase. 
of irregularity of apermutation. See *exponent.— + as . ας 
Odd permutation, ae resulting from an odd number peroxidizable (pér-ok’si-di-za-bl), a. Capa- 


of interchanges. ble of forming a peroxid. 

permutational (pér-ma-ta’shon-al), a. [per- perpelic (pér-pel’ik), a. [L. per-, very, + Gr. 
mutation + -all.] Pertaining to, or of the πηλός, clay, + -ic.] In phytogeog., of very 
nature of, permutation. fine clayey consistency. See *pelogenous. 


These numerators are found in the 7th line of a table perpendicular, . _ 4. In ship-building, one of 
of figures which I call the Permutational Triangle. the three conventional lines perpendicular to 
J. T. Gulick, in Jour. Linn. Soc., es η the line of the keel, used as reference lines 


Perna (pér’nii), n. [NL., < Gr. πέρνα, a ham.] άρον meseurormen fa! ihe: Longane a 
A genus of prionodesmacean pelecypods typ- etd ape ets erate a aeedn URED RE! ROME TET ORE 
Ag pri : p yP YP- which these perpendiculars are passed vary. The for- 
ical of the feraily Pernidx. They have equivalve ward perpendicular in old wooden vessels was at the 
shells with terminal beaks, edentulous hinge, and nu- intersection of the bottom line of the rabbet of the stem 
merous ligamentary grooves. The genusranges from the with the line of the lowerdeck. In modern practice in 
Trias to the Recent, and is specially abundant inthe iron vessels it is usually at the intersection of the forward 
Jurassic and Tertiary formations. side of the stem with the normal load water-line, and 

pernavigate (pér-nav’ i-gat), v.t.3 pret. and this is its prescribed position in the United States navy. 


3 : ; The after perpendicular, in wooden vessels, was at the 
PP, «Ῥάμορος ted, ΡΡΥ. pernavigating. [L, intersection of the bottom line of the rabbet of the stern- 


pernavigatus, < pernavigare, sail through. ] post with the line of the lower deck. In modern vessels 
To navigate or sail through: as, he pernavi- it is peste taken re ae mreteection Foe Be atiet aide of 
j . ώ 6 rudder-post wi e normal load-line, though it is 

εν γι “lg of Magellan; they ντα sometimes taken through the axis of the rudder-stock. 
ο ο VR OS CaN. 23 In the United States navy, however, it is taken at the 
Pernidze (pér’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Perna + intersection of the normal load water-line with the con- 
-idz.| Afamily of prionodesmaceous mollusks tour of the stern. The middle perpendicular, much less 


characterized by a very broad multivineular used than the other two, is midway of the length between 


: : the forward and after perpendiculars. The length 
ου and typified by the recent genus  jetween perpendiculars is the length of the vessel mea- 
ernd. 


sured parallel to the keel between the forward and the 
pernyi-moth (pér’ni-i-méth’), ». A Chinese ares να... ad = ο ο. ve 
Ἐν . ». construct from a give n er i 1 
saturniid moth, Antherea pernyi. Its larva is straight line when the point is on the line.— To let fall 
one of the tusser silkworms. , a perpendicular, to construct or drop from a given 
pero (pe’rd), 1. [NL., ς L. pero, a rawhide point a perpendicular to a given straight line when,the 


boot. Iteovers a part of the brain called the Point is not on the line. 


250. 
E. D. 


pes (‘foot’).] The outer layer of the olfactory Perpend-stone (pér’pend-ston), m. Same as 


lobe of the brain from which arise the olfac- Perpend?. . | 

tory nerves. Buck, Med. Handbook, II, 279, Perpetual, a. If. η. A perennial plant, espe- 
perodactylism (pée-ro-dak’ti-lizm), ». [Gr. Cially a rose which blooms every month of the 

πηρός, maimed, + δάκτυλος, finger, + -ism.] A Year, sk ates 

condition of deficiency or absence of the fin- Perplication (pér-pli-ka’shon), .  [per- 

gers. DEAE al Ps thie V5 of occluding ibe ond ‘pa 
perodynia (pé-ré-din’i-i), . [NL., < Gr. 8 divided artery. An incision is made in the 

λος eel + ὀδύνη, pain.] Pain in the Side of the artery and the cut end is then 

erase diy ahi Ὃ enieerian at le ae oe τα 
Peromeduse (p6’rd-m6-dii’sé), ». pl. [NL., Perpolar (per-po lar), n. + per, through, 

< Gr. πήρα, η, + NL. μον εν EK. polar.] A perpendicular through the pole 

or suborder of Scyphomedus&. They are medusi- °° the polar rr 

form, with 4 interradial tentaculocysts, the tentacles nerpale (pér’pol), π. [li per, through, + E, 

perradial and adradial in position, the 4 radial gastral pole2.] In geom., as the pole (2, i) glides 

pouches separated from one another by very short septa, along a straight line, the perpolar will not in 


a Perighe rhea alternation of generations. See cut under gen eral turn about a Ῥ oint, but about some 


peromelous (pé-rom’e-lus), a. [Gr. πηροµελής, Curve. But in three cases, when 41 is con- 
with maimed limbs.] Resembling or having Stant, when y; is constant, when y,:2; is 
the characters of the Peromela, or limbless Constant, that 1s, when the pole moves on a 
labyrinthodonts. Hualey. [Rare.] straight line parallel to either axis or through 
Peromyscus (per-o-mis’kus), nm. [NL.] A the center, the perpolar turns about a point, 
genus of rodents, typified by the common the perpole of the straight line. 
white-footed deer-mousé, Peromyscus leucopus, perpolic (pér-pol‘ik), a. [per-, 3, + polic.] In 
containing those small species formerly in- Pétrog., extremely ‘apr having more than 
eluded in Hesperomys. “It includes more S¢ven times as much of police minerals (nor- 
species than any other North American genus, ™Mative pyroxene, olivin, akermanite) as of 
peroneum, peronzum (per-d-né’um),. [NL., mitic minerals (magnetite, hematite, ilmen- 
neut. sing. of peronzus. 


ee peroneus.| Α ite, titanite, etc.). See *per-, 3, and Ἄγοσ]α. 
small ossicle, imbedded in the tendon of the Perpotassic (pér-po-tas‘ik), a. [ per-, 3, + po- 
peroneus longus and articulating withthe eu- ‘assic.) In petrog., extremely potassic; having 
boid in the litfle insectivore, Limnogale, more than seven times as much salic Ἐοο 
Trans. Linn, Soc. (London), Noy., 1899, p. 510. 38 salic Na QO. See *per -, 8, and *rock1. 
peronia? (pé-ro-né’a), π. A corruption of Perpsammic (péer-sam’ik), a. [ρε + Gr. 
*neonva2, which see. ψάµµος, μα ο -ic.] In phytogeog., coarsely 
peronine (pe-ro’nin), n. A finely crystalline sandy. See PEROT ONIRS : 
compound which consists of the hydrochlorid Derquaric (pér-qui’rik), a. [ per-, 3, + quaric.] 
of benzyl morphine. Its action is midway 1” petrog., extremely quaric; having more 


persimmon 


HRuOy,, corresponding to the acid oxid Ἐποο). 
Neither this oxid nor the acid is known, but 
one or two corresponding salts have been ob- 
tained, as, for instance, potassium perruthen- 
ate. 

Pers. An abbreviation (a) of Persia or Persian; 
(0).Γ1. ο. or οαρ.] of person; (¢) of personal ; 
(4) [1. ο.] of personally. 

persalane (pér-sal’an),n. See *per-, 3, and 
*salane. 

persalt (pér’salt), n. [per- + saltl.] A salt 
of which the basic element or radical presents 
a higher degree of apparent valence than the 
corresponding protosalt.. Thus ferric sulphate 
(Feo(SO4)3) is spoken of as one of the persalts 
of iron, in contrast toferrous sulphate (FeSO,), 
the corresponding protosalt of the same 
metal. 

per saltum (pér sal’tum). [L.] At a leap; 
without passing through intermediate stages 
or steps. 

perscrutate (pér-skr6’tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
perscrutated, ppr. perscrutating. [li. perscru- 
tatus, pp. of perscrutare, examine minutely. ] 
To investigate or scrutinize (something) mi- 
nutely.. [Rare.] | 

We might reply . . ., urging that the collectors of the 
savage myths were well acquainted with the savage 
languages, and that the evidence yielded by institutions 
was plain to the naked eye. But as long as he held that 
myth was a by-product of language, Mr. Max Miiller 
seemed to think that, till we had all savage Janguages 
perscrutated by new Bopps and Kuhns, we could not 
move. A. Lang, in Contemporary Rev., Ρεο., 1900, p. 789. 

Persea, ». 2. [l. ο]. A plant οἳ the genus 
Persea.— 3. An unidentified tree, probably 
the peach-tree, sacred in ancient Egypt. See 
Persea (in etymology), and cut at Avocado. 

Such naturalness is unusual.in the art of this period, 
when the conventional persea and the equally conven- 
tional lotus are almost the only vegetable forms which 
appear on the walls of the temples. 

4. B. Edwards, A Thousand Miles up the Nile, xiv. 


Perseid, n. The flock of Perseids is of great extent and 
moves in a path apparently coincident with that of 
Tuttle’s comet of 1862, and now forms almost a complete 
oval ring around the sun. It gives us, therefore, more or 
less of a shower each year, beginning in the latter part. of 
July and lasting till late in August, but most abundant 
about August 12, The Perseids are for the most part 
yellowish, and move with medium velocity, not as swiftly 
as the bluish Leonids, but more swiftly than the Bielids. 

perseite (pér’sé-it), m. [NL. persea (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] erystalline heptacid alcohol, 
C7H9(OH)z, which occurs in Laurus persea ; it 

7**9 7 : , 
may be made synthetically. Also called man- 
noheptite. 

Persian bug. See *bug2.— Persian dye-plant, Del- 

hintum Zalil. See xasbarg and *zalil.— Persian yel- 
ow. See *xyellow. 


Persianize (pér’shan-iz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 
Persianized, ppr. Persianizing. [Persian + 
-ize2.] To make Persian in sentiments, ideas, 
or habits, as by imitation. 

This . . . kind of external imitation, this so-called lit- 
erary cultivation of a language, frequently occurs in his- 
tory. ... Thus at Rome in the time of the Scipios, the 
young nobles not only studied Greek, they Hellenised the 
style of their own tongue. ... To go farther back into 
the past, itis probable that the Persian Persianised in 
this way neighbouring tongues. 

Tarde (trans.), Laws of Imitation, p. 258. 

persicleis (pér’si-klis), π.  [persi(?) + Gr. 

κλείς, key.] A tuberele or nodule on the pos- 
terior margin of a macrurous crustacean, 


persimmon, ”.—Mexican persimmon, a small, 
branching tree, Brayodendron Texanum, common in 


between that of morphine and codeine. 
péronium (pe-rd’ni-um), n.; pl. peronia (-i). 
Same as peronial, 
peronosporaceous (per-0-nos-po-ra’shius), a. 


Belonging to the Peronosporacez, afamily of 


fungi. 


than seven times as much normative quartz 
as normative feldspar. See *per-, 3, and 
*rock}, 
perradially (pér-ra’di-al-i), adv. In the direc- 
tion or manner of a perradius. £. T. Browne, 
in Biometrika, Oct., 1901, p. 101, 


Peronosporales (per-6-nos-p6-ra’léz), n. pl. perrico (pe-ré’ko), πα. [Sp., dim. of perro, a 
NL., < Peronospora + -ales.] An order of ἀοβ.] A common name. of Pseudoscarus 
fungi of the class Odrnycetes, so named from perrico, a parrot-fish of the Pacific coast, of 
its principal family, Peronosporacee. Called “t©X1C0. ris 
Peronosporinee by Engler and Prantland some Perrovanter (per’d-van-tér), n. [From the 
other authors. native name.] A thrush, Mimocichla veril- 

Peronosporinese (per-d-nos-po-rin’é-é), n. pl. ‘orum, a native of the island of Dominica. 

See *Peronosporales. perruthenate (pé-ré’then-at), m.. [perru- 
pero-olfactorius (per-6-ol-fak-t6’ri-us),n.; pl. then(ic) + -atel.] A salt which corresponds 
pero-olfactorii (-1). [NL.: see *pero andolfac- to the hypothetical perruthenie acid, as po- 
tory.) The outer portion of the olfactory bulb. tassium perruthenate (KRuO,). Sometimes 
perorational (per-0-ra’shon-al), a. [perora- written perrutheniate. Such a salt was form- 
tion + -all,) Pertaining to, orofthe natureof, erly called a ruthenate. 

@ peroration. perruthenic (pé-ré-then’ik), a. [per- + ru- 
perosseous (pér-os’6-us), a. [per-+ osseous.) thenic.] Noting a hypothetical acid of the 


Αν οπκώιοα through bone: noting especially composition represented by the formula 





Mexican Persimmon (Brayodendron Texanum). 


@, flowering branch; @, fruiting branch. 
(From Sargent’s ‘‘ Manual of the Trees of North America.’’) 


central and western Texas, but attaining its maximum 
development in Nuevo Leon, Mexico. It is closely related 
to the true persimmons (Diospyros) and is included with 
them by most authors as Diospyros Texana, but it differs 
by several generic characters (united styles, anthers open- 
ing by nearly apical pores, glabrous filaments, and the 
absence of staminodia in the pistillate flowers). Also 
called black persimmon and chapote. See chapote and 
persimmon, 1. : 


Next is the central Texas hill zone, with a rainfall of 
from over 30 to less than 25 inches, where occur mountain 
cedar, mountain oaks (five or six species), cedar elm, gum 
elastic, Mexican persimmon, and numerous others. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Forestry, Bulletin 47, p. 12 


persistence 


persistence,”. 3. In elect., the time-constant 

of a circuit in which current is beginning to 
flow ; the time required for an electric current 
to rise to © a .634 of its final value. 

persodic (pér-s0’dik), a. [per-,3,+ sodic.] In 
petrog., in the quantitative system, extremely 
sodic ; having more than seven times as much 
salic soda as salic potash. See *per-, 3, and 
*rock}, | 

persodine (pér-s6’din), n. [ per-, 3, + sod(ium) 
+ -ine2.] A trade-name for a solution of so- 
dium persulphate which contains 12 in 1000 
parts of water: used as an antiseptic. 


persolution (pér-s6-lu’shon), ». [per- + solu- 
tion.) In chem., solution of a persalt of a 
metal, as, for instance, a solution of perechlorid 
of tin (stannic chlorid) or persulphate of iron 
(ferric sulphate). ‘The term is not in general 
use or to be commended. 


person, %”.—Acceptance of persons, See *accept- 
ance.— Diligence against the person. See *diligence. 
— Perpetual person, in /aw, a corporation the duration 
of which is perpetual or undefined. 


Personal selection. See *selection. 
personalist, ». 2. An advocate of personal- 
ism in any sense. 


personality, .— Double or alternating personal- 
ity, in psychol. and mental pathol,, a more or less radical 
change of disposition, involving lapse of memory, altera- 
tion or reversal of emotion, etc., which may be induced. by 
suggestion in the hypnotic state, and occurs spontaneously 
under certain (as yet very imperfectly understood) abnor- 
mal conditions; a change of behavior so marked as to 
suggest the housing of two different selves or persons in 
the same organism. See double consciousness, under con- 
sciousness. 


In the pathological cases known as those of double or 
alternate personality the lapse of memory is abrupt, and 
is usually preceded by a period of unconsciousness or 
syncope lasting a variable length of time. 

W. James, Prin. of Psychol., I. 379. 


Personality classes. See *class.—Secondary, ter- 
tiary, etc., personality, in abnormal psychol., a group 
of experiences, split off or dissociated from the normal or 
primary personality of an individual, which become sys- 
tematized and organized, and thus constitute a second, 
third, etc., independent (though imperfect) Λαός ἀά λά 
appearing in alternation with the normal. The phenom- 
ena are sometimes termed those of double (triple, etc.) 
consciousness, or of double (triple, multiple) personality. 


Cases of this kind are commonly known as “‘ double” or 
“multiple personality,” according to the number of per- 
sons represented, but amore correct term is disintegrated 
personality, for each secondary personality is a part only 
of a normal whole self. 

Μ. Prince, Dissociation of a Personality, p. 3. 


persona non grata (pér-so’néi non gra’tii). 
[L. See persona ογαία.] One who is not ας- 
eeptable; one who is not in favor. 


personeity, ». 2. Same as animism. [Rare.] 


In order to obtain an intelligent grasp of the religion of 
tribes in their.several culture provinces, it must be un- 
derstood : (1) That the form of belief called animism by 
Tylor (more correctly speaking, personeity), was univer- 
sal; everything was somebody, alive, sentient, thought- 
ful. wilful. This personeity lifts the majority of earthly 
phenomena out of the merely physical world and places 
them in the spirit world. Theology and science are one. 
All is supernatural. neyc, Brit., XXV. 379. 


personifiable (pér-son’i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being personified. 

And if in Fenwick’s unoccupied chair there did not 
ρα sit all the time a silently upbraiding ghost, clad 
n a fog-dampened mourning veil, it was because out- 
raged domesticity is not a personijiable quality. How- 
ever, there was something in the nothing before us 
wonderfully potent and depressing. 

G. A. Hibbard, Harper’s Mag., June, 1890, p. 48. 


persp. [/. ο. or cap.] An abbreviation of 
perspective. 
erspectartigraph (pér-spek-tir’ti-graf), n. 
PL ους, ν λουίαδε, through, + ars (art-), 
art, + γράφειν, write.} Aninstrument by means 
of which a true perspective drawing of the 
objects viewed through a movable telescope 
may be mechanically made. Sci. Amer., April 
2, 1904, p. 268. 
1. a. 


perspective. 4, In geom., said of two 
figures when each point of one can be so 
paired with a point of the other that the joins 


of allthe pairs concur in one point.— Perspec- 
tive planes, in geom., planes which are correlated. by 
projection from an outside vertex.— Perspective 
ranges, sect, sheaves. See *xrange, *xsectl, xsheaf1.— 
oe view, a view or drawing on a flat surface 
which shows an object in perspective, as distinguished 
from a view which shows an object in plane projection. 





ΤΙ. ~.—Complete perspectives. See *xcomplete.— 


Illusions of reversible perspective. See *i//usion, 2. 
perspectograph, 2”. 


drawing the perspective of an object from its 


elevations. Some forms of the instrument are 
also capable, by reversal, of representing the 
orthogonal projections of an object from its 
perspectives or photographs. The latter forms 
are used in photographie surveying (which 
see, under *surveying). Rep. U. 8. Coast and 
Geodetic Surv., 1897, p. 729. 

perspectometer (pér-spek-tom’e-tér), m. [L. 
“perspectus, a looking through, + .Gr. µέτρον, 
measure.] In photographic surveying, a plate 
of glass or other transparent material con- 
taining a diagram of convergent perspective 
lines with scales. The instrument is used to 
facilitate the reproduction of the plan and ele- 
vation of an object or of topographical points, 
by placing it over a perspective drawing or a 
photograph of the object or points. 

perspectoscope (pér-spek’td-skép ), πα. [L. 
perspectus, a looking through, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, 





Perspectoscope. 
A, general view of the instrument, card-holder to the left; 2, 


explanatory diagram? .@, a’, viewing tubes with lenses; 4, 4’, mir- 
rors; c,c’, card-holder; @, photograph. 


view.] The trade-name of an instrument 
which enhances the perspective suggestion of 
a photograph, outline-drawing, ete., and thus 
simulates a stereoscopic effect. The instrument 
consists essentially of two observation-tubes, fitted with 
magnifying-lenses, and of two boxed mirrors, so arranged 
that a picture held in a frame at right angles to the tubes 
is reflected through these to the two eyes. Science, May 
6, 1898, p. 617. 

perstriction (pér-strik’shon), πα.  [LL. per- 
strictio(n-), ς L. perstringere, bind together. 
See perstringe.| Arrest of hemorrhage by 

‘ligation or compression of the blood-vessels. 

persulphid (pér-sul’fid), π. [per- + sulphid.] 
A compound of sulphur with a more electro- 
positive element or radical with the maximum 
proportion of sulphur, 

persulphocyanate (pér-sul-fo-si’a-nat), m. 
{ persulphocyan(ic) + -atel.] A salt of persul- 
phocyanic acid. 

persulphocyanic (pér-sul’ fo-si-an’ik), a. 
[per- + sulphocyanic.| Containing more sul- 
phurthan sulphocyanic acid.— Persuiphocyanic 
acid, an acid, ΗορΝοβα, existing in two forms : (a) Jso- 
persulphocyanic acid, a yellow crystalline compound 
formed by the action of concentrated acids on sulpho- 
cyanic acid or its salts. Also called wanthane hydrid, 
hydropersulphocyanice acid, hydroxanthic acid, persul- 
phocyanhydric acid, and sulphureted hydrosulphocyanic 
acid. (b) Normal persulphocyanic acid, which is not 
known in the free state. Its salts are made by the action 
of alkalies on isopersulphocyanic acid. 

persulphocyanogen (pér-sul/f6-si-an’6-jen), 
nm. [per- + sulphocyan(ic) + -οεπ.] A yellow 
amorphous powder, CsHNsSs, formed by ox- 
idizing sulphocyanie acid with nitrie acid, 
ehlorin, or hydrogen peroxid. Also ealled 
cyanoxysulphid, perthiocyanogen, pseudosulpho- 
cyanogen, and cyanogen sulphid. Probably 
identical with the yellow dye canarin. 

persulphuret (pér-sul’fii-ret), ». [per- + sul- 
phuret.|) Same as a *persulphid. 

persulphuric (pér-sul-fa’rik), a. [per- + sul- 
phuric.| Noting an acid known only in aqueous 
solution, as produced, with escape of oxygen, 
when sulphur heptoxid is brought into con- 
tact with water. It is believed to have the 
composition Ἠοβθοθς. 

pertainment (pér-tan’ment), π. That which 
pertains or belongs; a belonging. [Rare.] 

The men of the United States possess some of the finest 

pertainments of the human race, but they are failures 


where women are concerned. 
6. Atherton, in Contemporary Rev., Sept., 1897, p. 415. 


2. An instrument for pertenencia (per-te-nen’thé-a), π. [Sp.,< ML. 


pertinentia, belonging: see pertinence.] 11. 


orthogonal projections; that is, its plan and Appurtenance; a possession; property.—2. 





peshkush 


A mining claim, or the extent of such aclaim. 
[ Mexico. ] | 

perthiocyanogen (pér-thi’6-si-an’d-jen), n. 
[per- + thiocyanic + -επ.] Same as *persul- 
phocyanogen. 

perturbation, π. 4. The dictum (see def. 4) that 
“all perturbations due to gravitation are, strictly speak- 
ing, periodical ” has lately been demonstrated by Poin- 
caré to be at least questionable and very likely untrue. 
He has shown that the assumptions made as to the con- 
vergence of the mathematical series used hitherto in the 
calculations of perturbations are unwarranted and require 
proof which cannot be given. His work therefore in- 
validates the hitherto accepted conclusion that the 
planetary system is permanently stable as against gravi- 
tational actions. The demonstrations that have been 
given to prove it are inconclusive, but the result is not 
necessarily false ; it is not proved that the system is self- 
destructive.—Magnetic perturbation, the disturbance 
of the magnetic needle or magnetic elements by a mag- 
netic storm; a deviation from the ordinary and normal 
magnetic oscillations:— Perturbation of seat, in Eng. 
eccles. law, a violation of property rights in a pew. 

perturbator, ». 2. In Eng. eccles. law, a vio- 
lator of property rights in a pew. 

perturbatory, π. II. a. Perturbative; hay- 
ing the property of perturbing. 

Not to continue perturdatory measures with a view to 


promote . . . absorption too long. 
Flint, Prin. and Prac. of Med., p. 199. NW. E. D. 


perturbd, p. a. A simplified spelling of per- 
turbed,. 

peruscabin (pe-rus’ka-bin), n. [Formation 
uncertain.] <A trade-name for benzyl benzo- 
ate, CgH;COo07H7, a crystalline compound 
found in Peru balsam and also made synthet- 
ically. It is used in medicine. A solution of 
it in oil is called peruol. 

Peruv. <An abbreviation of Peruvian. 


Peruvian. I. @.—Peruvian bluebell, carrot, see 
xbluebell, kcarrot.— Peruvian pottery. See *pottery. 
— Peruvian slabs, a trade-name for crude india-rubber 
from Peru in flat slabs, very dark in color on the outside, 
the product of species of Hevea, in quality about equal 
to Peruvian ball-rubber. 

ΤΙ. x. 2. pl. A name applied {ο cob-money 
(formless lumps of stamped bullion), from the 
fact that it was struck in Peru, although fre- 
quently in other colonies also. 

pervagate (pér’va-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pervagated, ppr. pervagating. [L. pervagari, 
wander through.] To wander through. 

Lord Waynflete, who, as we have seen, was in the 
habit of pérvagating the neighborhood, . . . of course 
came across Mr. Mowbray soon after that gentleman’s 
advent. Mortimer Collins, Marquis and Merchant, ii. 


pervasiveness (pér-va’siv-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being pervasive. 

The traditions of the two deities intermingle ; and both 
under certain circumstances carry the cow’s head. The 
pervasiveness of the idea of Sun-worship in Egypt sup- 
plies the link which Herodotos does not furnish by the 
mere names of these goddesses. 

Gladstone, Homeric Synchronism, p. 253. 


perviability (pér’vi-a-bil’i-ti), n. [ pervi(ous) 
+ -ability.| In elect., specific inductive ea- 
pacity. 
The specific inductive capacity or perviability of the 
medium. Nipher, Electricity and Magnetism, p. 372. 


perviance (pér’vi-ans), n. [pervi(ous) + 
-ance.| A name proposed for that property 
of a dielectric which admits of electrostatic 
flux or the conductance of lines of force. 

perviset, π. See parvis. 

pes?, π. 2. In music: (a) Same as ground 
bass (which see, under bass3). (b) Same as 
*podatus.— 8. In pros., either of the two 
quatrains which form the first part of a sonnet. 


Ν. Π. D.— Pedes: copulativi, in Diplopoda, the 
copulatory appendages on the seventh segment of the 
body in the males ; gonopods. 


The modified appendages of the seventh segment in the 
males of the Helminthomorphous Diplopods are com- 
monly spoken of as “pedes copulativi,” “ gonopods,” or, 
more simply, as ‘‘ male genitalia.” 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., Nov., 1903, p. 515. 
Pes as, a condition of congenital hypertrophy of the 
foot.— Pes olfactorius, the inner layer of the olfactory 
bulb.— Pes planus, flatfoot. 
pescadito (pes-kii-de’ts), m. [Sp., dim. of 
pescado, a fish, < L. piscatus, ppr. of piscari, 
fish, < piscis, a fish.] A common name of 
Leuciscus nigrescens, a minnow of. the Rio 
Grande basin. 


peseta,”. 38. A silver coin struck by Christian 
VIL. of Denmark for Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Faroe Islands.— Cent de peseta. See *cent. 

peshkush (pesh’ kush ), n. [Also pesheush, 
peshkash, paishkush, ete.; < Pers. péshkash, a 
present, lit. first-fruits, < pésh, before, in front, 











peshkush 


+ kash, ς kashan, draw.] 1. A present, par- 
ticularly in acknowledgment of a government 
ap or favor.—2. A tribute or fine. 
[India. ] | | 

peso, η. 2. A silver siege-piece struck for 
Girone in Spain, in 1808, during the Penin- 
sular war.—Cent de peso. See *cent.— Peso duro 
(‘hard peso’), the Spanish or Mexican peso or dollar. 
The term is used in Gibraltar to distinguish the silver 
from the current dollar.— Peso gordo (‘thick peso’), a 


focal name for the Spanish do among the French 
settlers in Trinidad. 


pest, n.—Tin pest, an allotropic change in tin by which 
white tin is transformed into gray tin. Also called 
disease of tin. 


When the process of transformation from white to gray 
tin. is once started, the process goes on progressively, hence 
the name “tin pest.” 

Amer. Inventor, July 15, 1903, p. 37. 


Pestalotia (pes-ta-lo’ti-i), m. [NL. (De No- 
taris, 1841), ¢ Fortunato Pestalozza, an Italian 
physician and bot- 
anist,] A. large 
genus of melan- 
coniaceous fungi 


having black 
acervuli with 3- 
or more celled 


spores, the two 
terminal cells 
being usually hya- 
line and the apical 
one provided with 
one or more 
hyaline append- 
ages. Over 170 
species have been 
deseribed, some 
of which are par- 
asitic, producing 





Pestalotia Guepint. 


a, blotches caused by the fungus ona 4: . 
tea-leaf, slightly reduced; 4, spores of diseases of culti- 


.. fungus renew pe eppradages, vated plants, P. 

ighly magni ; ¢ spore showing + es 

germination, highly magnified. Guepint 1s very de- 
(From Massee’s “Ῥ]απί Diseases.’’) structive to leaves 


of the tea-plant. 

pesticemic (pes-ti-sé’mik), ᾱα. [Irreg. ¢ L. 

pestis, pest, + -ic + Gr, αἷμα, blood.] Noting 

one of the forms of plague, usually called the 
septicemic form. Also pesticemic. 

The classification of plague cases under three heads: 

. . () bubonic, (9) pneumoniec, (3) septiceemic.; (The 

word “‘ pesti-cemic” is also used instead of ‘‘septiczmic,” 

and though etymologically objectionable, it is otherwise 


better, as ‘“‘septiczeemic” already has a specific and quite 
different meaning.) Encye. Brit., XXXI. 788. 


Pestis minor. See *plague, 2. 

pestle, ”.— Knight of the pestle. See xknight. 

petaliferous (pet-a-lif’e-rus), a. [Gr. πέταλον, 
petal, + φέρει, to bear, + -ous.] In bot., 
petal-bearing: often opposed to clistogene. 


petaligerous (pet-a-lij’e-rus), a. Same as 
*petaliferous. 
petalobacteria (pet’a-lo-bak-té’ri-ii), mn. pl. 
NL., < Gr. πέταλον, leaf (membrane), + NL. 
bacterium.] In bacteriol., any bacteria which 
produce zoégloes in the form of a membrane 
on the surface of a liquid. Billroth. 


petalococcus (pet “a-16-kok’ us), n.5 pl. pet- 
αἴοοοσοί (-si). [NL., ς Gr. πέταλον, leaf (mem- 
brane), + NL. Coceus.] In bacteriol., any 
member of the family Coccacex which pro- 
duces zodgloes in the form of a membrane 
on the surface of a liquid. Billroth. 


petaloid, a. 3. Having the general form of a 
leaf. , 

A collection of Jamaican antiquities by MacCormack, 
including 160 specimens of ancient stone implements, 
earthenware, etc., and 20 petaloid implements. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 46. 


petanelle (pet-a-nel’),”. [Appar. trade French 
in England, based on E. peatl.] Afabriec made 
of prepared peat fibers and wool, used for 
various articles of clothing, as shirts, golf- 
hose, etc. Hannan, Textile Fibres of Com- 
meree, p. 45. 


petard, ». 2. A small paper cartridge used in 
ornamental fireworks, generally at the end 
of a lance, so arranged that the flame termi- 
nates with an explosion. 


Petaside (pe-tas’i-dé), π. pl. [NL. Petasus 
+ -idz.|] <A family of Trachomeduse having 
4 radial canals and 4 gonads, the stomach 
without astalk, and the sense-tentacles either 
free orin vesicles. It includes several genera, 
among which are Petasus, Gossea, and Ag- 
lauropsis. 





petasospore (pe-tas’6-spor), n. 


petasus, ”. 3. 


pet-day (pet’da), n. 


petechioid (pé-tek’i-oid), a. 


Petenia (pe-té’ni-i), n. 


peterkin (pé’tér-kin), n. 


petasma (pe-tas’mii),n.; pl. petasmata(-ma-ti). 


[Gr. πετασμα, 
something 
spread  out.] 
In some ma- 
erurous erus- 
taceans, 8, 
large membra- 
nous append- 
age attached 
to the base of 
the first pleo- 
pod in the 
male, In the 
female it is 
rudimentary. 


The petasma is 
remarkably like 
that in, P. lysi- 
anassa, and so pe- 
culiar that I refer 
to the figure for 
its structure; it 


ie 
be 
pi 





Petasma in Sergestes Atlanticus. 
appears to differ First pleopods of the male, with petas- 


mata united in the median line. 


chiefly in the (Sp. Bate.) 


structure of its 
anterior surface, which, instead of bearing two pairs 
of dentiform prominences, one at its base and one at 
its distal extremity, bears one pair at the base directed 
towards the ventral surface of the abdomen, and just 
above this pair another pair of low, bluntly triangular, 
prominences directed inwardly towards each other. 
Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 1901, p. 572. 


(Gr. πέτασος, 
a broad hat, + σπορά, seed.] In phytogeog., a 


plant whose seeds are distributed by means of. 


a parachute-like pappus surmounting the 
achene, as in the dandelion. F. EF. Clements. 
[cap.] The typical genus of 
the family Petasidze. Haeckel, 1879. 
A name given in Scot- 
land to a day when the weather is “‘too fine to 
last”; in New England, a ‘‘ weather-breeder.” 
It was not towards my brother and me only that such 
things were done; the same was common throughout the 
country towards the landsand families of the persecuted. 
But the lown of that time was as a pet day in winter. In 
the harvest, however, when the proposal came out that 
we should give bonds to keep the peace, I made no 
scruple of signing the same. 
Galt, Ringan Gilhaize, IIT. 63. 
[petechia + 
Lancet, April 


[NL., < Peten, a lake 
in Guatemala, the original locality of P. 
splendida.} A genus of fishes, of the family 
Cichlidz, found on the coasts of tropical 
Ameriea. 


-oid.| Resembling petechie. 
4, 1903, p. 947. 


peter!, η. 3. In thieves’ cant, a traveling-bag, 


portmanteau, trunk, or any piece of baggage 
or a pareel. | 


Shopkeepers stood frowningly at their doors. People 
sat defiantly on piles of luggage at. the railway stations, 
and there was never a peter to touch for. All the areas 
were empty, and there were no side-doors left unguarded 

- A. Morrison, Tales of Mean Streets, p. 261. 


Peter or Peter Funk. A sham auctioneer or 


a sham bidder at a mock auction. ,[U. 8.] 


A capital watch !—you may see by the weight — 
Worth one hundred dollars as easy as eight — 
Or half of that sum to melt down into plate— 
(Brown does n’t know ‘ Peter’ from Peter the Great) 
But then I can’t dweli, 
I’m ordered to sell. 
* * * * * 
“ Don’t want it”—quoth Brown —“T don’t wish to buy.” 
J. G. Saxe, Tom Brown’s Day in Gotham, 1. 180. 


[Dim. of Peter.] An 
inconsiderable claimant to the spiritual and 
temporal position of the pope, as the successor 
of St. Peter. [Rare.] 


It really was a fair question, whether it was worth pe 


while to bring about a political and social deluge, the 
end of which no mortal could foresee, for the purpose of 
setting up Lutheran, Zwinglian, and other Peteriins, in 
the place of the actual claimant to the reversion of the 
spiritual wealth of the Galilean fisherman. 
Hualey, Essays upon Some Controverted Questions, 
[ρ. 11. 

Peterman, π. 2. ΤΠ. c.] A luggage thief 
who steals from vehicles. [Thieves’ slang. ] 
Farmer.— 8, {l. ¢.] A thief who uses knock- 
out drops as an aid.to robbery. [Thieves’ 
slang.] The Sun, March 2, 1908. 

Petiolar node. See *node. 

Petioliventres (pet”i-6-li-ven ’tréz), n. pl. 
[NL., < petiolum, petiole, + L. venter, belly.] A 
group of hymenopterous insects ranking as a 
suborder and including those forms in which 
the abdomen is connected with what is ap- 
parently the thorax by a slender petiole, the 
posterior part of the apparent thorax being 
really an abdominal segment. 


pétrie 


petiolular (pet-i-6l’a-lir), a. [petiolul(e) + 
-ar.) Of or pertaining to a petiolule. 

petiotization (pet’i-6-ti-za’shon), n. 
dotisation. See def.] A process, much used 
in France (where it was devised by Pétiot, a 
Burgundian landowner) for producing a sort of 
secondary wine by adding to the mare, or 
residue from the expression of the juice of the 
grapes, a solution of sugar in water and sub- 
mitting the mixture to fermentation. The 
added sugar supplies the material for the pro- 
duction of alcohol, and the various flavoring 
substances, tartar, tannin, coloring-matter, 
ete., are furnished by the mare.  Sadtler, 
Handbook of Indust. Chem., p. 206. 


petit, 7.— Petits chevaux. See xcheval.— Petit en- 
semble mal. See *ensemble, *mal. 


petit-bleu (pté’blé), π. [F. petit, little, + 
bleu, blue.] In Paris, a closed telegraph card 
sent by pneumatic tube to various central sta- 
tions in the city and’ delivered by telegraph 
messenger. It is of a blue color, doubled in 
the middle and sealed on three sides by means 
of its pres mucilage-covered edges. 


Petite Jaquette, Hupomacentrus planifrons, a poma- 
centrid fish belonging to the West Indian fauna. 


petiteness (pe-tét’nes), π. The character of 
being petite; smallness; in recent use, in- 
significance; finicalness: with contemptu- 
ous reference to diminutive size. 

Petition crown. See *crown. 

petitionee (pe tish-on-6"), n. [ petition +-eel.] 
In law, a defendant or respondent against 
whom a petition is brought or filed. 


petitioner, . 3. (a) A plaintiff in an action 
commenced by petition. (b) A petitioning 
ereditor. NN. £. D. 

petitioning (pé-tish’gn-ing), π. The act of 
offering a petition.— Tumultous petitioning, in 
Eng. law, a misdemeanor, created by statute (13 Car. ΤΙ. 
st. 1, ο. 5), consisting in the act of more than twenty 
persons signing any petition to the crown or parliament 
to alter any matters legally established in church or state, 
unless the petition had been approved officially in various 
stated ways, and, further, in the presentation of a petition 
by more than two persons. 

peto? (pa’to), nm. [Cuban Sp. use of Sp. peto, a 
breastplate, plastron.] A common name of 
Acanthocybium solandri, a scombroid fish 
widely distributed and rather common in the 
Florida Straits and about the West Indies. 

petong (pe-tong’), πα. [Chinese peh-tung, 
‘white copper.’] Same as paktong. 


petoskeyte (pé6-tos’kit), ». [See the def.] 
A name suggested by A. W. Grabau for lime- 
stones formed of fine calcareous muds, derived 
from coral reefs and deposited in water near 
their sources: illustrated by strata at Petoskey, 
Michigan. | 
Or the hydroclastic calcilutytes (hydrocalcilutytes) of 
Petoskey may be called petoskeytes, and the name re- 
stricted to all hydrocalcilutytes which are derived from 
the ground-up mud of ancient coral reefs and deposited 
in the neighborhood of the reef. 

W. Grabau, in Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 247. 
Petrarchian (pé-trir’ki-an), a. Pertaining to 
Petrarch ; imitating or resembling his style. 

The sonnets from and after’ Du Bellay and others are 
more interesting. As in the subsequent and far finer 
Amoretti, Spenser prefers the final couplet form to the 
so-called Petrarchian arrangement; and, indeed, though 
the most recent fashion in England has inclined to the 
latter, an impartial judgment must pronounce both 
forms equally good and equally entitled to place. 

G. Saintsbury, Hist. Elizabethan Lit., p. 87. 

petreity (pé-tré’i-ti), mn. [ML. petreitas, stoni- 

ness, ¢ L.. petreus, stony.}.. The state or con- 
dition of being stone. ([Rare.] 


trell, n.—Diving petrel, any petrel of the genus 


ΓΕ’, pét- 


Pelecanoides, particularly Garnot’s petrel, P. garnoti.— 
Jamaica petrel, @strelata caribbza, a species of sea- 
bird which breeds in the mountainous districts of Ja- 
maica. It is threatened with extermination by the 
mongoos.— Snowy petrel, a small, white species, Pago- 
droma nivea, of antarctic seas.— Sooty petrel, a name 
sometimes applied to the mutton-bird, Nectris brevicauda, 
of the southern seas. 


petrical (pet’ri-kal), a. [Gr. πέτρα, rock, + -ic 
Ἔ-αμ.] Inpetrog., aterm applied by Fletcher 
(1895) to the coarser structural features of 
rocks, as bedding, jointing, ete., in distinction 
from the texture. 

Lithical, a term proposed by L. Fletcher for the finer, 
textural characters of rocks, i.e., those for which texture 
as distinguished from structure is employed above. See 
p. 13. Lithical from the Greek for stone is contrasted 
with petrical from the Greek for rock. Introduction to 
the Study of Rocks ; British Museum Handbooks, 1895. 

J. F. Kemp, Handbook of Rocks, Glossary, p. 151. 
pétrie (pa-tré’), v. t.; pret. and pp. pétried, 
ppr. pétrieing. [F. pétrir, to knead. See *pét- 
rissage.| To knead (in massage); to grasp with 


pétrie 





pew 


the fingers and work (the flesh and. muscles) substances are probably themselves mixtures. petrosum (pé-tro’sum), n.; pl. petrosa (-sii). 


with a sort of circular movement, with deep or 
light pressure as indicated. 

Grasping, between his thumb and four fingers those of 
the patient he pétries all the circumference for a few 
minutes. Maguire, Art of Massage, p. 57. N. Ε. D. 

Petrified corn-cobs. See Halymenites. 

Petrinize (pé’trin-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
Petrinized, ppr. Petrinizing.. To give a Pe- 
trine character to; to imbue with Petrinism. 

Petri plate. See Petri *dish. 

pétrissage (pat-rée-siizh’), π. [F., ς pétrir, 
knead, ς ML. *pisturire, ς L. pistura, a pound- 
ing (of grain, etc.), < pinsere, beat, pound. 
See pestle, piston.) A manipulation in massage 
in which the deeper parts are compressed and 
rolled without friction of the skin. 

Petrist (pé’trist), π. A disciple of Petrus 
Lombardus. 

petro-basilar (pet-r6-bas’i-lir), α. In anat., 
relating to the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone and to the basilar portion of the sphenoid 
and occipital bones. 

The petro-basilar fissures are large and visibly pervious. 
This condition is found occasionally ; significance doubt- 
ful; it is more frequent in young subjects. 

An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol.; 1895-96, p. 147. 
petroblast (pet’rd-blast), η. [Gr. πέτρα, rock, 
+ βλαστός, germ.]. A name suggested by Di 
Brazza and Pirenne for a supposed nucleus 
believed by them to be present in a petrocel- 
lule. Compare *petrocellule. | 


Large Petro-cellule of Quartz, showing two protoplas- 


mic substances, and nuclear petroblast. 
Knowledge, Aug., 1904, p. 183. 


petrocellule (pet-ré-sel’til), ». [Gr. πέτρα, 


rock, + E. cellule.] A name suggested by Di 


Brazza and Pirenne for the globular germ with 
which they believe inorganic crystals begin 
their separation from solution. 


According to them [di Brazza and Pirenne], at the be- 
ginning of the crystallisation a tiny globule is seen to 
e differentiated from the uniform mass, being easily 
recognisable on account of its difference in refractive 
power. Studied closely, this globule shows within it 
a slight ‘petroplasmic net-work,’ which shows an analogy 
with the formation of animal and vegetable cells. Large 
petro-cellule of Quartz, showing two protoplasmic sub- 

stances, and nuclear petroblast. Enlargement 750. 
Knowledge, Aug. 1904, p. 183. 


See *asphaltene., 

petrol-engine (pe-trél’en’jin), π. An engine 
which uses gasolene directly for the generation 
of power. See *petrol, 2. 

petroleous (pé-tro’lé-us), a. [petrole(um) + 
-ous.] Containing, producing, or resembling 
petroleum. [Rare.] 


petroleum, %. Οἱ the entire product of petroleum 
throughout the world approximately 19 per cent. is fur- 
nished by Russia, 64 per cent. by the United States, and 
17 per cent. by Mexico, Austria, Rumania, the Dutch East 
Indies, Burma, and (in quite small proportion) Japan, 
Germany, Canada, and Italy. California, Texas, and 
Kansas have of late largely increased their output, 
chiefly of crude fuel-oil, while in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia there has been a diminished yield. It 
should be noted that American and Russian petroleum 
differ materially inchemical composition, the former. con- 
sisting mainly of hydrocarbons of the paraffin. series, 


while the latter represent chiefly naphthenes, isomeric petterdite (pet’ér-dit), n. 


but not identical with the members of the olefine series. 
—Petroleum briquet. See x*briquetl.—Solidified 
petroleum, an attempted solidification of petroleum for 
use in ordinary grates. Two methods have been resorted 
to, namely, the soaking up of the liquid by 
material, preferably itself combustible, such as dry, 
spongy peat, and the producing of a jelly-like emulsion 
by the addition οἳ soap or oil and alkali to form a soap. 
The products are apt to lose petroleum by oozing in hot 
weather, and the value of the attempts is very doubtful, 
since they involve a sacrifice of the special advantages 
presented by liquid fuel. a 

petroleum-burner (pé-tro’lé-um-bér’nér), n. 
See *burner. 

petroleum-engine (ρ6- tro ’16-um-en/jin), η. 
An internal-combustion, engine using erude 
petroleum oil as a source of heat supply. 

petroleum-jelly (pé-trd’lé-um-jel’i), n. Same 
as mineral *jelly, 


a porous petticoat, 7. 


petticoated, a. 


NL., neut. of petrosus, stony (bony), < petra, 
rock.] In ichth., same as sphenotic and proétie. 
The petrosum of Owen is the opisthotic of Parker, while 
the petrosum of Hallmann, Segemehl, and Erdl is the 
prootic of Parker. 


petrotympanic (petirhtira-pan/ ik). and n. 


r. πέτρα, rock, + E. tympanic.) Noting the 
eranial bone formed by the fusion of the pe- 
trosal and tympanic bones. 


The canal for theinternal carotid pierces the petro-tym- 
pantie. Amer. Jour. δα, March, 1904, p. 213. 


pe-tsai (pa-tsi’), n.  [Chin. pei-tsai ; pei, white, 


tsai, vegetable.] The so-called Chinese eab- 
bage (Brassica Pe-tsai), now somewhat grown 
in American vegetable-gardens. It resembles 
a gigantic Cos lettuce. The leaves and mid- 
ribs are cooked and eaten. 

[Named after W. 


F. Petterd of Tasmania.] An oxychlorid of 
lead which occurs in thin white hexagonal 
plates: found in Tasmania. 

_ 7. In elect., on an insulator for 
outdoor service, a downward projecting mantle 
intended to shed the rain-water. 

The line insulators have five petticoats, decreasing in 
size from top to bottom, and are made of porcelain. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., May, 1903, p. 326. 
2. In elect., having a petti- 
coat. See *petticoat, 7. 

The terminals should be mounted on petticoated porce- 
lain insulators and all parts of the lamp cap should be 
strictly water-tight and no part exposed to the weather 
should be made of any material other than gun metal, 
brass, phosphor bronze, copper or similar metal. 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 3, 1904, p. 332. 


mixture of the lighter hydrocarbons from 


American petroleum. The term is variously used, 
but. most commonly is applied toa product of a density 


of .71 to .74 and a boiling-point of about 90° to.140°C. Το 


is extensively used as a solvent in scouring, cleaning 
printers’ type, etc., forming a substitute for turpentine 
in many applications. 


petrolic (pé-trol’ ik), a. [petrol + -ic.] 1. 
Relating to, resembling, or produced from 
etrol or petroleum: as, petrolic ether.— 2. 
elating to the management of petrol as used 
in motor-ears. 


An automobile for the petrolic instruction of army 
officers. Autocar, July 19, 1902, p. 69. N. EF. D. 


petune (pé-tén’), n. 


petrofracteur (pe-tro-frak-tér’), mn. [F.,< Gr. Bove μ ΦΥ. . 
πέτρα, rock, + L, fractura, fracture.]. A petrolization (pet’rd-li-za’shon),n.. [ petrolize 


ee *insulator. 
petty-single (pet’i-sing’gl), n. 
term for the toe of a hawk. 


Her foot a hand with petty singles instead of toes. 
E. B. Michell, Art and Practice of Hawking, p. 20. 
[See *petune, v., and 
etun. | he liquid employed in petuning. 
n Cuba, where petuning was first practised, this liquid 
is prepared by the extraction of tobacco stems, some- 
times, at least, in a fluid containing ammonium car- 
bonate. A hot solution of this is similarly used in the 
United States, but here the liquid is frequently made of 
‘rum, sour wine, licorice, etc., without extraction of stems. 


At this stage the odor of the petune may be noticeable. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. No. 62, p. 18. 


A. faleconers’ 


trade-name of an explosive consisting of 67 
per cent, potassium chlorate, 20 per cent. 
potassium nitrate, 10 per cent. nitrobenzene, 
and 3 per cent. antimony sulphid, 
petrogenesis (pet-ro-jen’e-sis), n. [Gr. πέτρα, 
rock, + E, genesis,] The origination of rocks, 
generally or collectively considered, 

How far Hutton was in advance of his time on matters 
relating to petrogenesis is illustrated by the fact that 
more than half a century elapsed before his ideas found 
expression in systematic treatises. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1902, p. 290. 

petrogenic (pet-rd-jen ’ ik), a. [Gr. πέτρα, 

rock, + -γενης, -produced, +. -ic.} In geol., 

relating to the origin of rocks in general or of 
special masses, 

In a fully represented petrogenic cycle at a batholithic 
area, then, the oldest intrusion should be a rock of gab- 
broid (basaltic) composition and the youngest an acid 

ranite (chemically a rhyolite or quartz porphyry). Be- 
ween these two an indefinite number of intermediate 
rock-types varying according to their degree and kind of 
differentiation from the syntectic—itself continuously 
varying in composition—might be represented in dikes 
or other satellitic forms. 
Amer. Jour. Sci., July, 1908, p. 45. 
Petrographical province. See *province. 
petrol, η. 2. The lighter hydrocarbons from 
petroleum which are used as fuel in the motor- 
engines of vehicles and dirigible balloons; 
gasolene. 

The import of Russian oil appears to be increasing and 
that of American decreasing, and there was a great in- 
crease in 1901 in the import of motor-car spirit or 
“petrol.” Atheneum, Feb. 7, 1903, p. 179. 

petrol (pe-trol’), ο. t.; pret. and pp. petrolled, 
ppr. petrolling. To fill or supply with petrol: 

‘ as, to petrol a motor-cear. 

petrol. An abbreviation of petrology. 

petrolage (pet ’1ro-laj), m. [petrol + -age. 
Same as *petrolization. Lancet, July 18, 1903, 
p. 186. 


petrol-car (pe-trol’kiir), ».. A motor-car which 
has an internal-combustion engine consum- 
ing gasolene. [Great Britain. ] 

petrolene, η. 2. A name, first used by Bous- 
singault, of the liquid portion of asphalt 
occurring mixed in various proportions with 
the solid ingredient asphaltene. Both these 


a | 


+ ation.} The act or process of petrolizing; petune (p6-tén’), ο. t.; pret. and pp. petuned, 


specifically, the spreading of petroleum on 
water which contains mosquito larve, for the 
purpose of destroying them. 


The petrolization of mosquito-breeding pools is one of 
the most important measures to be undertaken in the 


warfare against mosquitoes. 

L. Ο. Howard, Mosquitoes, p. 193. 
petrolize, υ. t. 2. To treat with petroleum; 
specifically, 
which contains mosquito larvee) ; kill by means 
of petroleum, as the larvee of mosquitos. 


To the Italians we are indebted for a useful expression, 


which we might justas well adopt, namely, to “ petrolize,” 


meaning to treat waters with kerosene. 
L. O. Howard, Mosquitoes, p. 193. 


3. To burn (a building) by means of petro- 


leum, as in Paris during the supremacy of the 
commune in 1871. 
petrol-motor (pe-trél’m6’tor),n. Agas-engine; 


any internal-combustion engine which uses” 


gasolene as a fuel, 
petrologic (pet-ro-loj’ik), a. 
logical, 
Petrometopon (pet’rd-me-td’pon),. n. 
r.. πέτρα, rock, + µέτωπον, forehead. ] 
genus of serranoid fishes. 

Petromyzontes (pet’rod-mi-zon’téz), n. pl. 
[Pl. of Petromyzon (which see).] The lam- 
preys, considered as constituting a class of 
vertebrates. In this case the Marsipobranchii 


Same as petro- 


[NL., 
A 


to spread petroleum on (water 


pet-wood (pet’ wud), n. 


peucedanin, 2. 


peucil, peucyl (pi’sil), η. 


peucites (pu-si’téz), n. 


ppr. petuning. [F. petuner, to smcke tobacco, 
ς petun (which see).] To spray (tobacco), 
during or after the sweating process, with a 
special liquid (see *petune, n.), for the. pur- 
poses stated in the following quotation. See 
xcondition, v. t., T. 

The fillers only and not the wrappers [of cigars], are 
petuned, the intention being to give them a darker color, 


an improved flavor, and the appearance and character of 


a strong tobacco, U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. No. 59, p. 19. 


petunzite (pe-tun’zit), n. [petuntze + -ite?.] 
A name proposed by Collins for the granitie 
rock commonly ealled in England Cornish 
stone, a mixture of partially but not com- 
pletely kaolinized feldspar with quartz and 
little or no mica: used extensively in the 
manufacture of chinaware. 

[A corruption of the 
Burmese name petwoon.] The wood of Espera 
cordifolia. See halmalille. 

2. A tasteless crystalline 
compound, C;gH,g04, found in the root of 
Peucedanum officinale and Imperatoria Ostru- 
thium. 

A mixture of ter- 
pene hydrocarbons prepared by the distilla- 
tion of terpene hydrochlorid with quicklime. 
[Gr. πεύκη, the pine. ] 
Fossilized coniferous wood. 


or Cyclostomata as a whole are raised to a peucyl, η. See *peucil. 


super-class. 

petrophilous (pé-trof’i-lus), a. ([Gr. πέτρα 
rock, + φιλεῖν, love.] Living upon or attache 
to rocks, as certain gastropods. 


petrosal. I. a.—Petrosal lobule. See xobule. 
II. n. 2. In ichth., same as prodtic and 
opisthotic. 


petroseline (pet’rd-sé-lin), a. [NL. Petrose- 
linum (which see).] Of or pertaining to pars- 
ley: as the petroseline family. 
petrosulfol (pet-ré-sul’fol), n. [ petro(leum) 
+ sulf(ur), sulph(ur), + -ol.] A trade-name 
of a bituminous product which contains sul- 
phur. It closely resembles ichthyol in prop- 
μας and uses but has a less disagreeable 
odor. 





peumo (ρᾶ- ὅ / τηὂ), n. 


pew? (pu), η. 


[Native name.] In 
Chile, Cryptocarya Peumus, a tree belongin 
to the laurel family, the bark of which is use 
in southern Chile for tanning. 


pew!,v.t. 2. To put orshutinapew. [Rare.] 


The same men who were as willingly pewed in the 
parish church as their sheep were in night folds. 
Examiner, 1831, p. τι. N. Ε. D. 


A thin stream of air or smoke; 
a fine thin stream of breath escaping through 
lips almost closed. [Seotch.] 


Groups of little black dots moved across the green 
meadows in which the farmsteading of the Shalloch-on- 
Minnoch was set —a cheery little house, well thatched, 
and with a pew of blue smoke blowing from its chimney, 
telling of warm hearts within. 

Crockett, Men of the Moss-Hags, xliv. 





pewage 


pewage (pii’aj), m. 1. The pews in a church, 
collectively ; the arrangement of pews. 


Phacidiacez (fa-sid-i-i’sé-é), π. pl. [NL., < 
Phacidi(um) + -acex.| A family of discomy- 


phalenid 


pheophore (f6’6-for), π. [Gr. φαίός, dus 
+ -φορος, bearing, « φέρείν, bear. ] The phe. 


If any walk in the church with hat on, shall pay one Cetous fungi, so-named from the genus Pha- brown chromatophore of the alge. 


pen. ... The former pewage was very antient; two 
pews bore the inscription 1590; Lanclot Broane, ο, 1621, ο. 
G. Poulson, Hist. and Antiq. of Seigniory. of Holder- 
(ness, IT. 288. 
2. The amount paid for the use of a pew. 


A letter was read from. . . the incumbent of the dis- 
trict objecting on the ground that the services might 
damage his income, arising almost entirely from “ pew- 
age.” This ‘pewage,” Mr. C— says, is necessarily high ; 
whilst the services to the boys were to be entirely free. 

Guardian, Dec. 27, 1866, p. 1327. 


pewey (pu’i), a. [pew + -ey for -y!.]. Same 
as pewy. 

pewter, ». 5. A material made of calcined 
tin, used in polishing marble. 

pewtery, a. ΤΙ. ». 1. Pewter collectively.— 
2. A pewter closet; a place for keeping pewter. 

pewy,@. 2. Like pews in a church: said of 
the going in hunting, where leaps (as over 
fences) are frequent, as if over the back of 
one pew after another with little room for 


take-offs. [Rare.] 
The working of the pack delighted... him... “My 
word, the little Johnnies can go,” he said. “Ihave n't 


had better fun this season. It’s a bit pewey; I don't 
seem to have been on terra firma for two minutes ata 
time.” Eyre Hussey, Miss Badsworth, M. F. H., iii. 

peyote (pa-y0’ta), η. [Mex. peyote, ς Nahuatl 
peyotl, or peyutl.] A name applied in certain 
parts of Mexico to several low, fleshy, spine- 
less plants, especially to Lophophora William- 
sii, which is used medicinally and has narcotic 
properties. Also written pelloté. See *mescal- 
buttons. 

peyotillo (pa-y6-tél’y5), m. [Mex. peyotillo, 
diminutive of peyote.] A small spineless cac- 
tus, Pelecyphora aselliformis, resembling the 
peyote (Lophophora Williamsii) in habit, which 
grows in arid rocky soil near San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, and is offered for sale in the market 
as a remedy for fevers and other maladies. 

pezant, pezantry. Amended spellings of 

easant, peasantry. 

Yexizalna (p6-zi-za’léz), n. pl. [NL., ς Peziza 
+ -ales.| An order of discomycetous fungi 
having the apothecia fleshy, superficial, and 
frequently colored. Itis named from the prin- 
cipal genus Peziza. Sometimes written Pezi- 
Zinek. 

Pezizines (pé6-zi-zin’6-6), n. pl. See*Pezizales. 

pezograph (pez’o-graf), n. (Gr. πέζις (0, a 
stalkless mushroom, + ypdgecv, write. ] pit- 
ting, resembling a finger-mark, often observed 
on the surface of a meteorite. 

Pezographs, or finger-mark pittings, are visible on all 
surfaces of the mass, yet varying notably on different 
sides. On two sides they are few in number, and only 
dim depressions—though still unmistakable in their 
nature. Amer. Jour. Sci., April, 1908, p, 318. 

pezza (pet’sii), η. [It.: see piece.] 1. A gold 
eoin of Leghorn of the value of 4 shillings.— 


2. A gold coin of the Medici family, dukes of phacotus (fa-k6’tus), n. 


Florence or Etruria.— 3, A Tuscan money of 
account. The pezza della rosa or livornina. is 
worth 5$ lire. 

pezzetta ipetewe 0: nm. [It., dim. of pezza. 
See *pezza.] <A billon coin of Monaco in the 
eighteenth century, and of the Swiss canton 
of Fribourg. 

pf. ο. abbreviation (0) of perfect; (9) of pre- 
Ferred. 

Ῥ. f. An abbreviation (a) of the Italian piu 
forte, a little louder; (b) [caps.] of Procurator- 
Fiscal. 

Pfeiffer bacillus. Same as influenza *bacillus. 

pferdekraft (pfer’de-kriift), π. [G., ‘horse- 
power’: pferd, horse (see palfrey): kraft, 
power (see craft!).] The horse-power of Ger- 
man mechanical engineers ; the metric horse- 
power, or 4,500 kilograms raised one meter in 
one minute, which is 1% per cent. smaller than 
Watt’s horse-power of 33,000 pounds raised 
one foot inoneminute. C. Hering, Conversion 
Tables, p. 81. | 

Pfliiger’s law of contraction. See *contrac- 
tion. 

P. G. An abbreviation (a) of Past Grand ; (0) 
of the Latin Pharmacopwia Germanica, Ger- 
man Pharmacopeeia. 

P.g. In ceram., the abbreviation of ‘Paris 
granite,’ a trade-name. 

P. G. M. An abbreviation of Past Grand 
Master. 

phacellus (fa-sel’ us), m.; 


‘pl. phacelli (-i). 
Same as phacella. 


cidium. 

Phacidiales (fa-sid-i-a’léz), ». pl. [NL., « 
Phacidi(um) + -ales.] An order of discomy- 
cetous fungi, so-named from the principal 
family Phacidiacee. Called Phacidiinee by 
Engler and Prantl. 

Phacidiines (fa-sid-i-i’n6-é), n. pl. See *Pha- 
cidiales. 

Phacidium (fa-sid’i-um), ». [NL. (Fries, 
1815), < dim. of Gr. φακός, a lentil.] A large 
genus of discomycetous fungi, type of the fam- 
ily Phacidiacez, having ascocarps embedded 
in the surface of the host, the upper covering 
rupturing at maturity in an irregular manner. 


- The spores are hyaline and unicellular. About 


70 species are known. P. abietinum occurs on 
the fir needles in Europe and America. 

phacoidal (fa-koi’dal), a. [phacoid + -al}.] 
Lens-like: referring to the form assumed by 
certain rock masses by shearing and flowage 
in metamorphism. 

In like manner, when the basic dykes are obliquely 
traversed by lines of disruption, they are deflected, atten- 
uated, and within the shear zones appear frequently as 
phacoidal masses amid the reconstructed gneiss. 

Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sct., 1901, p. 617. 
phacometer (fa-kom’e-tér), ». [Gr. φακός, len- 
til (lens), + µέτρον, measure.} An instrument 
for determining the constants of lenses. 
Phacops (fa’kops), ». [NL., ς Gr. φακός, a 
lentil, a mole, + ὤψ, face.] A genus of trilo- 
bites typical of the proparian family Pha- 
copidz, with elliptical or. oval carapaces, 
semicircular cephala with rounded genal an- 
gles, anterior lateral lobes fused with the 
frontal lobe to form a large swollen cranidium, 
and reduced posterior lateral lobes. The eyes 
are large, prominent, and schizochroal, the 
pleura rounded, and the pygidium semicireu- 
lar with entire margin. The genus ranges 
from the Silurian to the Upper Devonian. 
phacosclerosis (fak’6-skle-r0’sis), n. ; 
φακός, a lentil (lens), + σκλήρωσις, hardening. ] 
Induration of the erystalline lens of the eye. 
phacoscopic (fak-d-skop’ik), a Pertaining to 
the phacoscope or to its use: as, phacoscopic 
images; phacoscopic experiments. . B. Titch- 
ener, Exper. Psychol.. I. ii. 237. 
phacoscotoma (fak’6-sk6-t6’mii), n. [Gr. φακός, 
a lentil (lens), + σκότωµα, darkness of vision 
(used in sense of ‘dizziness’), < σκότος, dark- 
ness.) Opacity of the crystalline lens. 
Phacotide (fa-kot’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. Phacotus 
+ -idz.| A family of Mastigophora having a 


Pheophragmize (fé-6-frag’mi-é), n. pl. [ΝΙ,., 
€ Gr. φαιός, dusky, + φράγμα, partition.] A 
name applied by Saccardo to artificial divi- 
sions of various families and orders of fungi 
especially those of the Pyrenomycetes and 
Fungi Imperfecti, designed to include the genera 
which have the spores brownish and 2- or 
more septate. 

Phzophycee (fé-6-fi’sé-é6), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
φαιός, dusky, + φῦκος, seaweed.] One of the 
four great classes of alge containing most of 


those forms which are of a brown color. The 
vast majority of this class are marine. 
phzophycean (fé6-6-fi’sé-an), n. One of 


the Phxophycex or brown seaweeds. 

pheophycean-starch (f6-6-fi’sé-an-stirch), n. 

name given to bodies found in certain Lu- 

phzophycee, which are built up of concentric 
layers and attached to the chromatophores. 
Encyc. Brit., XXV. 272. 

pheoplast (fé’6-plast), η. [Gr. φαιός, dusky, 
+ πλαστός, ς πλάσσειν, form.] One of the brown 
coloring-bodies or plastids in the cytoplasm of 
the brown αἱσες, Pheophycee, as distinguished 
from the red plastids (rhodoplasts) of the red 
alge, Rhodophycee. 

The chromatophores of the higher brown Alge (Phzo- 
phycev) and most of the red (Rhodophycez) have the dis- 
coid form characteristic of chloroplasts. hey might be 
called phxoplastsand rhodoplasts if one wished to classify 
plastids according to their color. 

Amer. Nat., May, 1904, p. 378. 
pheoretin (fé-or’e-tin), n. [Gr. gadc, dusky, 
+ ῥητίνη, resin.] One of the resinous sub- 
stances remaining after the crystalline sub- 
stances have been removed from rhubarb 
extract. Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 974. 
pheosic (f6-0’sik), a. [Gr. φαιός, dusky, + 
-ose (?) + -ic.] Noting an acid obtained from 
sweet-bay, Laurus nobilis. 
pheosin (fé6’o-sin), n. 
Same as *phexosic acid. 
Pheospore (f@-os’po-ré), π. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
φαιός, dusky, + σπορά, seed (spore),] A name 
applied by Saccardo to artificial divisions of 
various families and orders of fungi, espe- 
cially those of the Pyrenomycetes and Fungi 
Imperfecti, made to include the genera which 
have the spores simple, ovoid, and brown. 
phzospore (f6’6-spor), π. [Gr. φαιός, dusky, 
+ σπορά, seed (spore).] The spore, usually a 
zodspore, of the brown alge. [Rare.] 
pheosporous (fé-os’p6-rus), a. [pheospore + 
-ous.| Pertaining to the brown seaweeds. 


[pheos(ic) + -in2,] 


greenish body surrounded by a thick shell- phaéton, x. 3. A small automobile with one 


membrane which the body incompletely fills 

and which is frequently bivalved. It includes 

Phacotus, Coccomonas, Chloraster, and several 

other genera. 

[NL.] The typical 
genus of the family Phacotide. Perty, 1852. 

Pheacian (fé-a4’shan),a.andn. [L. Pheacia, 
ς Gr. Φαιακία, + -an.] J, a. Of or belonging to 
Pheeacia, or Scheria, an island described by 
Homer, doubtfully identified with the modern 
Coreyra. 

II, An inhabitant of Pheacia, or Scheria ; 
hence, a gourmand, the Pheaciaus having been 
noted for their luxury. 

pheism, pheism (f6’izm), mn. [Gr. φαιός, 
dusky, -ism.| Homeochromatism of a 
dusky shade. [Rare.] Cambridge Nat. Hist., 
VI. 337. 

phenozygous, a. Same as phenozygous. 

phzocyst (f6’6-sist), η. [Gr. φαίός, dusky, dun, 
brown, + κύστις, bladder (cyst).] The nucleus 
of a plant cell. Decaisne. 

Phezocystina (f6-6-sis-ti/na), n. pl. [Gr. φαιός, 
dusky, + «toric, bladder, pouch, + -ina.] A 
family of radiolarians, of the order Tripylaria, 
without skeleton or with loose skeletal struc- 
tures, and with the central capsule in the 
center of the spherical body. It contains the 
genera Phzodinia, Aulacantha, and Aulac- 
tinium. 

Phxodidyme (fé-6-did’i-mé), n..pl. [NL., 
< Gr. φαιός, dusky, +. didvuoc, double.]. A 
name applied by Saccardo to artificial divi- 
sions of various families and orders of fungi, 
especially those of the Pyrenomycetes and 
Fungi Imperfecti, designed to include the genera 
which have the spores brownish and unisep- 
tate. 


seat (for two persons), resembling the com- 
mon phaéton.—Demi-mail 
haéton, a heavy phaéton 
aving a platform coach-gear 
instead of the perch-gear 
which is used in_ the 
mail phaéton.— Dicky-seat 
phaéton, a carriage having a 
stanhope body elongated by 
the addition of a dicky-seat for 
the driver, suspended upon 
four C-springs.—Spider phaé- 
ton. See the cut. 





Spider Phaéton. 


phaétonette (fa’e-to- 


net’), n. [phaéton + -ette.] A motor-car built 
on the lines of a phaéton, but without the 
driver’s seat. or box in front of the passengers’ 
seat, and with no rumble at the rear. 
Phagocytic index. See*inder. | 
phagocytolysis (fag’6-si-tol’i-sis), n. [phago- 
cyte + Gr. λύσις, dissolution. ] The disintegra- 
tion of a phagocyte; phagolysis. 
phagolysis (fa-gol’i-sis), n. [phago(cyte) + 
Gr. λύσις, dissolution.] The destruction of 
phagocytes, as by cytotoxins. | 
Metchnikoff ascribes the leucopenia to destruction of 
the cells and uses the term “ phagolysis” to express it. 
. .» That there is phagolysis at all has been strenuously 
denied by some. Durham convinced himself that the 
leucopenia is due solely to clumping or balling of the 
leucocytes, in which condition they are swept by peris- 
talsis towards the omentum and other peritoneal surfaces 
on which they are deposited. | 
Jour. Med. Research, July, 1906, pp. 6, 7. 
phagolytic (fag-6-lit’ik), a. [phagolysis.] Re- 
lating to or consisting in phagolysis or destruc- 
tion of the white blood-corpuscles. Jour. Med. 
Research, Dec., 1907, p. 263. 
phalenid (fa-lé’nid), n. anda. In. A 
member of the family Phalznidez. 
ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong: 
ing to the family Phalenide. 


phalange 


halange,”. 4. Same as *phalangiid, 
Phejaugeal formula. See *formula. 
phalanger, ”.— Pygmy phalanger._ Same as opos- 

s8um-nvouUuse. 
phalangic, a. 2. In mil., 


pertaining to or 
characteristic of a phalanx. 


phalangid (fa-lan’jid), » and a. Same as 
*phalangiid. 
Phalangide (fa-lan’ji-dé), π. pl. The typical 


family of the Phalangidea (which see). 
phalangigrade, a. {1 π. One of the Pha- 

on igrada, το a μι or ρα κ 

alangigra a-lan’ji-gra-di), n. [pha- 

ρα, + σος The habit of walking on 

the phalanges. See phalangigrade. 
phalangiid (fa-lan’ji-id), π. anda. In <A 
» member of the family Phalangiidez. 

II. a. Having the characteristics of or be- 

longing to the family Phalangiide. 
phalangioid (fa-lan’ji-oid), a. and ». [NL. 
Phalangioid(ea).] Ἱ. α. Having the charac- 
teristics of or belonging to the superfamily 
Phalangioidea. 

11. ». A member of the superfamily Pha- 

langioidea, 

phalangitis (fal-an-ji’tis), π. [Gr. φάλαγξ, 
phalanx, + -ἰῖδ. ammation of one or 
more of the phalanges of the fingers or toes. 
Lancet, May 30, 1903, p. 1526. 

phalangology (fal-an-gol’6-ji), m». Ταν. 
φάλαγξ (Φαλαγ-), phalanx, + -Aoyia, ς λέγειν, 
speak.] The pretended ‘science’ of telling 
fortunes by studying the fingers. 

When studying finger tips, or “phalangology,” as it 
(fortune-telling by the fingers) is called, the length of the 
tips above the ball of the finger must be noted. 

Kansas City Daily Times, June 15, 1903. 
phalansteric (fal-an-ster’ik), a. Same as 
halansterian. 
halansterina (fal’an-sté-ri’/ni), n. pl. [NL. 
Phalanster(ium) + -ἴπα.] A family of choano- 
flagellate infusorians, which consists of colonial 
animals, each individual in a granular gelati- 
nous tube, with the collars narrow, conical, and 
of constant shape. The colonies form flat ex- 
ansions or a dichotomously branching stock. 
t includes the genus Phalansterium. 
| Phalansterium 
(fal-an-sté ’ ri- 
um), 3. [Ν1,. 
See halan- 
stery.] The typi- 
eal genus of the 
family Phalan- 
sterina. Cien- 
kowsky, 1870. 
phalanstery, π. 
2. A communal 
house of a prim- 
itive tribe. 
phalanx, π. 6. 
In entom., any 
one of the joints 
of the tarsus. 
—Metacarpal 
phalanx, the first 
phalanx of. each 
finger which is 
articulated with the corresponding metacarpal bone.— 


Metatarsal phalanx, the first phalanx of each finger 
articulating with the corresponding metatarsal bone. 


phalara (fal’a-rii), π. pl. [Gr. φάλαρα, pl.] 
See *phalera. 

phalera (fal’e-ri), n.; pl. phalere (-ré). Π.., 
< Gr. φάλαρα, pl.j A metal disk or boss worn 
on the breast as an ornament by men, espe- 
cially as a military decoration, or used to 
adorn the harness of horses. 

phalerate (fal’e-rat), a. [L. phaleratus, δρ. 
of phalerare, adorn with trappings. ee 
*phalera.| Adorned with trappings; orna- 
mented. [Rare.] 

Phaleucian (fa-li’sian), a. [L. Phaleucius 
(for Phalzcius), pertaining to Phalecus, + 
-an.| Same as Phalzcean. 

Phallacez (fa-la’sé-6), π. pl. [NL., < Phallus 
(see phallus, 3) + -acex.] A family of basidi- 
omycetous fungi. Same as Phalloidex, which 
is an incorrect form. . 

Phallales ({α-]ᾶ/167), πα. pl. [NL., ς Phallus 
(see phallus, 3) + -ales,], An order of. basidi- 
omycetous fungi, which consists of the two 
families Clathracee and Phallaceez. Many of 
the species have a very- unpleasant odor, on 
account of which they are commonly known 
as stinkhorns. Sometimes called Phallinez. 
phallical (fal’i-kal), a. Same as phallic. 
phallin (fal’in), » [Nl phalloides (see def.) 





Phalanstertum digitatum 
(S. Kent), 


5, collared cells. 


+ -in2.] A toxalbumin contained in the fungi 
Amanita phalloides, A. virescens, A. citrina, A. 
candida, and others. Its action is similar to 
that of ricin and abrin. 
Phallinez (fa-lin’é-6), n. pl. See * Phallales. 
phalloid, a. 
re Phallacezx. Nature, Sept. 3, 1903, p. 
phallopod (fal’6-pod), ». [Gr.¢aAAdc, penis, 
+ πούς (x0d-), foot.] In Chilognatha, one of 
the appendages, either the anterior or the 


posterior pair of the seventh segment, bearing phansigar (fan’si-giir), n. 


the seminal pouch and duct. Compare *coleo- 
pod. Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., Nov., 1903, 
p- 516. 
phanal, x. Same as fanal. 


He flashes like a phanal, all men catch 
The flame, Rome ’s just accomplished ! 


Browning, Sordello, iv. 395. 


phaneric (fa-ner’ik), a. [Gr. φανερός, visible, + 
-ic.} In petrog., visibly crystalline; phanero- 
erystalline: applied to erystals which are visi- 
ble without the aid of a magnifying-glass. 

phanerite (fan’e-rit), a. and π. [Gr. φανερός, 
visible, + -ite2.| I, a. Visible or exposed to 
observation: used in geology of rocks which 
outerop. | 

ΤΙ. x. In petrog., aphanerocrystalline rock; 
a rock whose component crystals can be seen 
with the unaided eye. 

phanerocephalous (fan”e-r6-sef’a-lus), a. [Gr. 
φανερός, visible, + κεφαλή, head, + -οιδ.] Hav- 
ing an evident prostomium which sometimes 


ΤΙ. ». A member of the fungous Phanerozonia (fan’¢-r6-z6’ni-a), n. pl. 


phantascope, 2. 
phantasime (fan’ta-sim), ». [Prob. It. fanta- 


phantoscope 


phanerozonate (fan’e-r6-z0’nat), a. [Phane- 
rozon(ia) + -ate.| Having the characters of the 
Phanerozonia, 8, division of starfishes in which 
the plates on the margins of the arms are well 

developed. 
[NL., 


< Gr. φανερός, visible, + ζώνη, girdle.] Απ 
order of euasterian starfishes characterized by 
the prominent development of the marginal 
plates. The genera comprised in the order 
range from Devonian to recent time.. 

[Hindi phdnsigar, 
a strangler, ¢ phdnsi, a noose.] <A thug. 

See fantascope. 


sima, @ phantasm.] A word used by Shak- 
spere in the following passage and in one 
other in the same play (v. i.; there spelled 
phantasim) probably in the sense of ‘a phan- 
tastic being.” Furness suggests that -he “may have 


had in mind the Greek meaning of [φανταστής] making a 
show or parade.” 
This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A Phantasime, a Monarcho, and one that makes sport 
To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
Shak., Love’s Labor Lost, iv. i. 


phantasm, 7. .4. In psychol.: (a) A memory- 


image. (0) An image of imagination. [Rare 
and obsolescent in both senses. } 


In the earlier days.of the English language, the repre- 
sentative power was called imagination, or phantasy, and 
then images and phantasms were appropriately and liter- 
ally applied to its objects. 

NV. Porter, Human Intellect, p. 258, 


bears eyes, sensory processes, tentacles, and phantasmagorist (fan-taz’ma-g6-rist), n. 


palps, as in some polychetous annelids: con- 
trasted with cryptocephalous. 

Phanerodon (fa-ner’6-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
φανερός, visible, + ὀδούς (ὁδοντ-), tooth.} Α 
genus of surf-fishes (Hmbiotocidz) inbabiting 
the waters of the California coast. 

Phanerogamic botany. 996 *botany. 

phanerogenic (fan’e-ré-jen’ik), α. [Gr. 
φανερός, visible, + -yevoc, produced, + -ic.} In 
petrog., formed of easily recognizable miner- 
als, as a rock. Same as *phaneric and *phan- 
eromeric. Haiiy. 

phaneromania (fan’e-r6-ma’ni-i), n. [NL., < 
Gr. φανερός, visible, + µανία, mania.}] An un- 
controllable habit of picking at loose bits of 
skin, warts, hangnails, etc. © 

phaneromeric (fan’e-rdé-mer’ik), a. [Gr. 
φανερός, visible, + µέρος, part, + -ic.] Same as 
*phanerogenic and *phaneric. ; 

phaneron (fan’e-ron), ”.; pl. phanera (-rii). 
[NL., < Gr. gavepdv, neut. of φανερός, visible, 
manifest, < φαίνεσθαι, appear.] Whatever is 
in any sense present to the mind, whatever its 
cognitive value may be, and whether it be ob- 
jectified or not. A term proposed by C. 8. 
Peirce in order to avoid loading ‘ phenome- 
non,’ ‘thought,’ ‘idea,’ ete., with multiple 
meanings. 

Phanerophlebia (fan’e-r6-fl@’ bi-i), m. [NL. 
(Presl, 1836), < Gr... davepdc, visible (‘‘ free”), 
+ φλέψ (Φλεβ-), 8 vein, in allusion to the two 
lower free veins.] . Α genus of simply pinnate 
polypodiaceous ferns, closely allied to Poly- 
stichum, but distinguished by their habit and 
pinnate, more or less anastamosing venation, 
and by having the sori disposed in several 
interrupted rows. There are about 9 species, 
natives of continental middle America, one of 
which, P. auriculata, extends northward to 
Texas and New Mexico. ' 

Phaneropleuron (fan’e-r6-pli’ron),». [NL., 
< Gr. φανερός, visible, + πλευρόν,τὶρ.] A genus 
of extinct dipnoan fishes of the subclass Dip- 
not and family Ctenodontidez, characterized by 
triangular. upper dertal plates with straight 
and erenulated radiating ridges, a long dorsal 


fin continuous with the caudal or tail fin, small 
and separate anal fin, and very thin eyeloid 


-seales marked with delicate radiating strie. 
It occurs in the Old Red Sandstone (Devonian) 
of Europe and Canada. 

phaneropterid (fan-e-rop’te-rid), n. and a. 
n. 

Phaneropteridz. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Phaneropteridz. 
phanerozoic (fan’e-r6-z0’ik), a. [Gr. φανερός, 
visible, + ζῷον, animal, + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to animals that live in places that are 
exposed to the daylight. ~ 


[The] cryptozoic fauna imperceptibly blends with what 
by way of contrast may be called the “ phanerozoic.” 
Natural Science, July, 1896, p. 8. 


T 
he 





phantasmascope (fan-taz’ma-skop), 1. 


member of the orthopterous family 


[ phantasmagor(ia) + -ist.] One who produces 
a phantasmagoria; one who is the author of 
fantastic ideas. [Rare.] 

Certainly, the more you examine those arch phantas- 
magorists, the philosophers who would leave nothing in 
the universe but their own delusions, the more your in- 
tellectual pride may be humbled. 

Bulwer, A Strange Story, Ixxi. 
(Gr. 
φάντασμα, phantasm, + σκοπεῖν, view.] Same 
as phenakistoscope. 


phantasmograph (fan-taz’m9-graf), απ. [Gr. 


φάντασμα, phantasm, + ypddev, write.] In 
photog., an apparatus for printing lantern- 
slides. The negative and the lantern-plate are placed 
in contact at. one end of along box, while light is admit- 
ted by a hinged door at the other end. By this means 
extraneous light is excluded. Stand. Dic. 


phantast, η. See fantast. 

phantom. 1. π. 4. A phantom erystal.— 5. 
A map or diagram of the magnetic field made 
by strewing iron filings upon a plate of glass 
or other smooth surface and allowing them to 
ο λάμα themselves along the lines of force. 
—Electric phantom, the representation ofan electro- 
static field in a liquid dielectric by means of suspended 
particles which tend to arrange themselves spontane- 
ously along the lines of force. e phenomenon is analo- 
gous to the so-called magnetic phantom, but in three 
dimensions. 


The production of the electric phantom by conducting 
powders in dielectric liquids. 
Science Abstracts, VI., Sec. A, p. 115. 


Magnetic phantom, the pattern produced by the 
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ων Phantom. 
arrangement of iron filings along the lines of force of a 
magnetic field. 

I, a.—Phantom circuit. See *circuit.—Phan- 
tom.corpuscle. See *xcorpuscle.— Phantom crystal, 
a crystal, as of quartz or calcite, which exhibits within a 
distinct crystalline outline sometimes parallel to the 
external surface but often pertaining to a different form : 
it marks a stage in the growth of the complete crystal. 

phantomic (fan-tom’ik), a. [phantom + -ic.] 
Of the nature of a phantom; phantomatie. 
Also phantomical. 

phantoscope (fan’td-skop),. [Gr. φαντός, visi- 
ble, + σκοπεῖν, see.] 1. A form of kaleidoscope, 
invented by W. Β. Simpson, with an aperture 
in the end into which objects can be intro- 





phantoscope 


duced.—2. A form of moving-picture machine 
invented by Francis Jenkins. 

phar., pharm, {[1. ο. or cap.) Abbreviations 
(a) of pharmaceutical ; (b) of pharmacopwia ; 
(c) of pharmacy. | 

Pharaoh’scorn. Same as mummy-wheat. 

pharbitis-seed (fiir-bi’tis-séd), n. . [Pharbitis, 
appar. of HK. Indian origin, + E., seed.] The 
seed of Pharbitis nil, a convolvulaceous plant, 
growing wild in Bengal. It is in general use 
in India as a safe and valuable purgative, in- 
termediate in activity between rhubarb and 
jalap. The native name is kaladana. 

Phar. D. An abbreviation of the Late Latin 
Pharmacie Doctor, Doctor of Pharmacy. 

Pharetrones (far-e-tro’néz), n. pl. [NL., for 
*Pharetreones, pl., < Gr. Φαρετρεών, quiver. ] 
A group of calcareous sponges having thick 
walls with the canal system, when present, 
like that of the Lithistidz, and with spicules 
arranged in solid anastomosing fibers. They 
range from the Devonian to the Cretaceous. 

phariszan (far-i-s6é’an), a. [L. pharise(us) + 
-απ.] Same as pharisaic. 

Phar. Μ. An abbreviation of the Late Latin 
Pharmacie Magister, Master of Pharmacy. 

pharmacal (fir’ma-kal), a. [Gr. φάρμακον, a 
drug, + -all.] Same as pharmaceutical. 

pharmacodynamical (fir’ ma-k6-di-nam’i- 
kal), a. Same as pharmacodynamic. 

pharmacol, Anabbreviation of pharmacology. 

pharmacologia (fir’ma-k6-l6’ji-i), n. [NL.] 
Same as pharmacology. 

pharmacomania (fir’ ma-k6-ma’‘ni-i), n. 
{NL., (Gr. φάρμακον, drug, + μανία, madness. ] 
mom fondness for taking or prescribing 

gs. 

pharmacopedia (fiir’ma-k6-pé’di-#), η.  [Gr. 
φάρµακον, a drug, + παιδεία, instruction.]. In- 
struction concerning the properties of drugs; 
that part of medical science which deals with 
the properties and preparation of drugs and 
medicines. 

pharmacopedic (fiir’ma-k6-pé’dik), a. [phar- 
macoped(ia) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of pharmacopedia. 

pharmacopedics (fir’ma-k6-pé’diks), n. [Pl. 
of pharmacopedic. See-ics.] Same as *phar- 
macopedia. 

pharmacopeia, η. 3. A collection of drugs. 

pharmacopeist (fair’ma-k6-pé’ist), n. [ phar- 
macope(a) + -ist.] One who has compiled a 
pharmacopoia. 

pharmacopolic (fir’ma-ké-pol’ik), α. [See 
pedal te Drug-selling. [Rare.] 

pharmacoposia (fiir’ma-k6-p0’si-i), m. [NL., 
ς Gr. φάρμακον, a drug, + πόσις, a beverage. | 
A medicinal liquid, usually a cathartic, 

pharmacotherapy (fir’ma-k6-ther’a-pi), 3. 
[Gr. φάρµακον, drug, + θεραπεία, medical treat- 
ment.) The treatment of disease by means of 
drugs. 

pharmacy, ”.— Chemical pharmacy, practically the 


same as pharmaceutical chemistry ; that branch of chem- 
istry which relates to pharmacy. 


pharmic (fir’mik), a. ([Gr. φάρμακον), drug, 
+ -ic. Cf. alexipharmic.] Relating to drugs 
or to pharmae 


pharyngeal. L α.-- Pharyngeal choke, croup, 
septum. See *chokel, etc. 


ΤΙ. ».—Inferior or lower ph eal, in sishes, 
one of a pair of bones behind the fourth gill-arch. They 
are usually toothed and separate, though they are some- 
times united into a single median bone. They are the 
remains of a fifth arch.— Superior pharyngeal, in 
Jishes, one of a series of bones situated along the upper 
ends of the gill-arches. They usually bear teeth, and 
typically there is one on each side of each arch, though 
they are in different groups variously united and modi- 
fled.— Suspensory ph eal, the superior pharyn- 
geal of the first gill-arch in fishes. It is usually styliform 
and toothless, and suspends the gill-arches from the 
cranium. 


pharyngic (fai-rin’jik), a. Same as pharyngeal. 


pharyngitis, m.—Atrophic pharyngitis, chronic 

pharyngitis marked by destruction of the glands in 
the mucous membrane.— Hypertrophic pharyngitis, 
chronic inflammation resulting in thickening of the mu- 
cous membrane of the pharynx: often a precursor of the 
atrophic form.— Ph tis sicca, inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the pharynx, with atrophy of 
the membrane and scantiness of secretion.— Phlegmo- 
nous pha tis, acute inflammation, with abscess for- 
mation, of the mucous membrane of the pharynx. 


pharyngobranchial (fa-ring-gd-brang’ki-al), 
a.andn. I. a. Same as pharyngobranch. 
ΤΙ. ». Same as superior *pharyngeal. 
pharyngocele (fa-ring’g6-sél), n. _ [Gr. φάρυγξ 
(Φαρυγγ-), pharynx, + fin, tumor.] A pouch- 
ing of the wall of the pharynx near its junc- 
tion with the esophagus. 


pharyngotome (fa-ring’ go-tdm), n. 


phascaceous (fas-ka’shius), a. 


phascolome (fas’k0o-lém), n. 


ph o-epiglottic (fi-ring’gé-ep-i-glot’ik), 
. ‘Pertaining to both the larynx ind the epi- 
ottis. 
pharyngognathous, a. 2. Having the lower 
haryngeals united: said of the labroid fishes. 

pharyngohyal (fa-ring-g6d-hi’al), ». [Gr. 
φάρυγξ (dapvyy-), pharynx, + E. hy(oid) + -all.] 
The most dorsal of the series of cartilages in 
the hyoid arch of fishes. Same as hyomandi- 
ose ; 

pharyngolaryngitis (fa-ring-go-lar-in-ji’tis), 
η. INE. ς Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), pharynx, + 
λάρυγξ (λαρυγγ-), larynx, + -itis.]  Inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of both the 
pharynx and the larynx. 

pharyngopalatine (fa-ring-g6-pal’a-tin), a. 
[Gr. φάρυγξ (dapvyy-), pharynx, + L. palatum, 
palate, + -ine2.] Same as palatopharyngeal. 
Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 232. 

pharyngoparalysis (fa-ring’g6-pa-ral’i-sis), n. 
[NL., ς Gr. φάρυγξ (gapvyy-), pharynx, + rapd- 
λυσις, paralysis.] Paralysis of the muscles of 
the pharnyx. 

pharyngoplegic (fa-ring-go-plé’jik), α. [ pha- 
ryngopleg(ia) + -ic.] Pertaining to or suffer- 
ing from pharyngoplegia. 

pharyngoplegy (fa-ring-go-ple’ji), n. 
as pharyngoplegia. 

pharyngorrhagia (fa-ring-g6-ra’ji-i),n. [NL., 
ς Gr. φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), pharynx, + -payia, ¢ 
ῥηγνύναι, break.] Hemorrhage from the pha- 
rynx. 

pharyngostenosis (fa-ring’g6-sté-nd’sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. φάρυγξ (apr), pharynx, + στέ- 
νωσίς, narrowing. | arked narrowing of the 
lumen of the pharynx. 


Same 


[Gr. 
φάρυγξ (Φαρυγγ-), throat, + τέµνειν, cut.] A sur- 
gical instrument for making an incision into 
the pharynx. 


phasameter (fa-sam’e-ter), n. Sameas *phase- 


meter, 


Relating to or 
having the characters of the Phascaceez. 


[See Phascolo- 
mys.| Ananimal of the genus Phascolomys ; 
a wombat. 


phase!l,n. 4. In statistical mech., the condition 
of a system with respect to configuration and 
velocity. J. W. Gibbs.—5. In math., the angle 
made with the positive ray of the x-axis by 
the radius vector from the origin to the point 
representing a complex number, taken be- 
tween O and 2 z or between — rand + 7; the 
amplitude or argument a in the trigonometric 
form of a complex number, p (cos a + 7. sina). 
— 6, In elect., the time or angle at which an 
electric wave reaches a certain relative value, 
as the maximum or zero.—'7. In phys. chem., 
one of the different homogeneous substances 
of which a heterogeneous thermodynamic 


system consists. If ice and salt are mixed there 
soon exist three homogeneous substances in the system, 
namely, brine, ice, and solid salt. All the ice existing at 
agiven moment is one phase, all the solid salt existing at 
that moment is a second phase, and the brine produced 
up to that moment is a third phase.— Conservation of 
density inphase, See *conservation.— Conservation 
of extension in phase. Sce *conservation.— Exten- 
sion of phase, See xextension.—In phase, synchronous 
as to phase: said of two or more periodic motions or 
cyclic processes of whatever nature, and specifically of al- 
ternating currents or of the machines which produce 
them. ‘Tio be permanently in phase, not only must the 
cyclic processes agree as to phase at a given instant, but 
the frequency must be the same for all. Also in step.— 
Phase-angle, the angle which gives the difference 
of phase between two harmonic or periodic motions ; 
specifically, in elect., the angle between two alternating 
currents or between the current and electromotive force 
in acircuit:— Phase converter. See *converter, 3.— 
Phase-diagram, a diagram which exhibits the phase 
relations in an alternating-current circuit.— Phase dif- 
ference. See *difference.— Phase-displacement, in 
elect., the angle which measures the difference of phase 
between two alternating currents or between the current 
and electromotive force in a circuit.— Phase of a com- 
plex quantity, x + iy, the angle 6 determined by x= r 
cos 6, y =7r sin 6, where 7 = | x + ty |, the modulus.— 
Phase rule, in phys. chem., a proposition determining 
the form of the law of equilibrium of a thermodynamic 
system, which was established by J. W. Gibbs and which 
states that the number of degrees of freedom of the sys- 
tem is equal to the number of components of the system 
increased by two and decreased by the number of phases 
in which it exists. Suppose a system composed solely of 
water, and existing in the three phases, liquid water, 
solid water or ice, and vapor of water: this system de- 
pends on pressure and temperature for its equilibrium. 
The number of components is one; the number of phases 
is three. If we put V for the number of degrees of free- 
dom, or the variance, as it is often called, η for the: num- 
ber. of components, and ϕ for the number of phases, we 
get V = n +2—¢ =O, which indicates that the system 
has no degree of freedom ; this agrees with the fact of 


phasotropy 


observation that the system can exist at only one tem- 
perature and at only one pressure. The temperature is 
0.007° C.: if we increase the temperature, the ice melts; 
if we decrease it, the water freezes. The pressure is 4.57 
millimeters of mercury : if we increase it, the vapor phase 
disappears; if we diminish it, the water and ice evapo- 
rate. In case of each change the equilibrium no longer 
exists, and the system is replaced by a different system 
having fewer phases. In the case of a system consisting 
of liquid water and water vapor, one component and two 
phases give, according to the rule, one degree of freedom ; 
accordingly, we may make the temperature what we 
please, but there is a given pressure corresponding to 
each temperature; or we may make the pressure what 
we please, but there is a given temperature correspond- 
ing to each pressure: we can give an arbitrary value to 
only one condition ; if we vary, independently, two con- 
ditions we destroy the equilibrium of the system and so 
produce a different system. Suppose that the tempera- 
ture is 20° C.; the pressure corresponding to this is 17.36 
millimeters of mercury. Suppose that in this system, at 
this temperature, we make the pressure two hundred 
millimeters of mercury, the vapor is condensed to a 
liquid, and the equilibrium of the system and the system 
itself are destroyed. So also if we make the pressure 
less than 17.36 millimeters the water entirely evaporates, 
and the system is destroyed. 

Furthermore, this glory is more and more resplendent 
every day ; more and more clearly the author of the phase 
rule appears as the initiator of a chemical revolution; 
and many do not hesitate to compare the Yale college 
professor to our Lavoisier. 

P. Duhem, in Jour. Phys. Chem., March, 1904, p. 214. 
Solid phase, in phys. chem., a phase of a thermodynamic 
system which consists of solid masses, or of a solid mass. 

Beyond B, there is always a solid phase present from 
which we know that the temperature given on the curve 
cannot be that of the freezing-point and must be that of the 
boundary curve, along which we have already one solid 
phase and where tin is just beginning to separate from 
the solution. Jour. of Phys. Chem., Feb., 1904, p. 92. 


phase-indicator (faz’in’di-ka-tor), x. In elect., 
a device for indicating when the pressures of 
two alternating-current circuits (as that of an 
alternater and that of the circuit to which it 
is to be connected) are in phase and in syn- 
chronism with each other. 
phaselin (fa’se-lin),. [Phase(o)l(us) + -in2.] 
A globulin found in the kidney-bean (Phaseo- 
lus vulgaris). 
phase-meter (faz’mé’tér), n. In εἴεοί., an in- 
strument for determining the phase of an al- 
ternating current, or for indicating differences 
of phase. 
en a differential coil is added to a Rayleigh phase- 
meter, it is adapted to the measurement of iron losses in 
a loaded transformer. 
Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 9, 1904, p. 88. 
phaseolin (fa-sé’6-lin), π. [Phaseol(us) + 
-in2,.] A globulin found in the kidney-bean, 
together with phaselin, but less soluble than 
the latter. 
phaseolunatin (fa-sé’6-li-nai’tin), π. ᾖΠ.. 
phaseolus, a kind of bean. See Phaseolus.) 
A glucose ether of acetone eyanhydrin, 
C19Hj70¢6N, found in the lima bean, flax, and 
cassava. | 
phaseomannite (fa’s6-6-man/it), π. [NL. 
Phaseo(lus) + mannite.] Same as *pinosite. 
phaser (fa’zér), n. In elect., a device for bring- 
ing alternating generators or motors into the 
same phase. 
phase-splitter (faz’split’ér), n. In elect., a 
device for obtaining two alternating currents 
differing in phase from a single-phase current. 
It consists essentially of a divided circuit the 
two branches of which differ in impedance. 
phase-transformer (faz’trans-for’mer), πι 
See *transformer. 
phasianic (fa-si-an’ik), a. | [L. phasian(us), a 
heasant, + -ic.} Ofor pertaining to pheasants. 
asianoid (fa’si-a-noid), a. [li phasian(us), 
pheasant, + -oid.] Resembling a pheasant. 
phasing (fa’zing), ». and a. 1. π. In elect., 
the act of bringing two. alternating-current 
circuits, as two alternaters, or a converter and 
its supply circuit, in phase with each other, so 
that their waves coincide, and they can be 
connected together. 
II. a. Coincidingin phase. See in *phase. 
phasing-switch (fa’zing-swich), ». A switch, 
ustially of the plug type, used for throwing in 
or connecting the phase-indicating apparatus 
for an alternating-current generator. 
phasing-transformer (fa’zing-trans-f6r’mér), 
η. See *transformer. 
phasmid (fas’mid), π. anda. 1. n. A mem- 
ber of the orthopterous family Phasmidez. 
II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Phasmide. 
phasol (fa’sol), n.. [Phas(eolus) + -ol.] A 
erystalline substance, Cy;H»,0, found in the 
seed-coats of the bean, Phaseolus vulgaris. It 
is related to cholesterol. 
phasotropy (fa-sot’rd-pi), n. [Gr. daovc, phase, 
+ -τροπια, « τρέπεω, turn.] In -chem., a name 


phasotropy 


suggested by Briihl to designate that property cork, + πλαστός, « πλάσσειν, form.] Relating phenanthroline (fé-nan’thro-lin), n. 


by virtue of which certain compounds are 
supposed to exist as a mixture of two isomeric 
forms which are constantly undergoing a 
transformation each into the other. . He distin- 
guishes it from tautomery, where he supposes that the 
compound has a definite structure’ but may readily be 
transformed to its isomer under the influence of various 
reagents. The word has been little used. See virtual 
wktautomerism. — 

phatagin (fat’a-jin), n. [Gr. φαττάγης, the 
pangolin.] The West African manis, or pan- 
golin, Manis tricuspis, one of the so-called 
scaly ant-eaters, which has a long tail, scales 
with three points, and the under parts white ; 
also any manis. 

Ph. B. An abbreviation (0) of the Latin 
Pharmacopeia Britannica, British Pharma- 
copeia. Also Ph. Br. 

Ph. C. An abbreviation of Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. 

Ph.D. An abbreviation (b) of the Latin 
Philologie Doctor, Doctor of Philology. 

pheal (f6’al),. [Imitative.] The ery of the 
jackal when hunting behind a tiger. Also 
pheeal. 

If you can imaginea mixture of hate, triumph, fear, and 
despair, with a kind of leer running through it, you will 
get some notion of the pheeal that rose and sank and 
wavered and quavered far away across the Waingunga. 

R. Kipling, Second Jungle Book, p. 242. 
pheasant, 


n. This name is popularly applied toa great 
variety of gallinaceous birds, including curassows, 
mound-builders, and francolins; and sometimes it is ex- 
tended to other birds which in size or habits suggest 
the fowls. Such are the lyre-birds of Australia and the 
ground-cuckoos, Centropus.—Canjé pheasant, a local 
name for the hoactzin, Opisthocomus cristatus, from its 
abundance on Canjé Creek, Georgetown, Demerara.— 
Mountain pheasant. Same as mountain &cwrassow. 
λιμνών an African gallinaceous bird of the 
genus Ptilopachys, found in rocky uplands.— Swamp- 





Swamp-pheasant (Cemtropus phasianus). 


heasant, an Australian ground-cuckoo of the genus 
entropus, which hasa long tail and mottled plumage, the 
general appearance suggesting a hen-pheasant. 


pheasant-duck, ”. 2, The pintail, Dajfila 
acuta: so called on account of its long tail, 
which suggests that of a pheasant. 


pheasant-eyed (fez’ant-id); a. Marked like 
the eye of a pheasant: applied to certain 
flowers. E. 1). | 
pheasant-parrot (fez’ant-par’”ot), n. An 
Australian parrakeet, Piatycercus adelaidensis. 
pheasant-wren (fez’ ant-ren), π. The emu- 
wren of Australia, a small bird of the genus 
Stipiturus, whose loosely webbed tail-feathers 
suggest the feathers of the emu, while the 
length of the tail is suggestive of a pheasant. 


phellandral (fe-lan’dral), ». [NUL. Phellan- 
dr(ium) (bot. genus) + -al3.] In chem., an 
aldehyde (C,9H,g0) isomeric with eitral, 
found as a constituent of water-fennel oil. Τί 
readily undergoes oxidation on exposure to 
the air. 


phellandrene (fe-lan’drén), n. [NL. Phel- 
landr(ium) + -ene.] <A liquid hydrocarbon, 
Ci9Hy¢, of the terpene series. The dextrorotatory 
variety occurs in fennel-oil, elemi-oil, the ethereal oil in 
the seeds of the water-hemlock, Phellandrium aquaticum, 
Australian eucalyptus-oil, etc. The levorotatory variety is 
also found in Australian eucalyptus-oil. Both varieties 
boil at 171-172° C. The phellandrenes from different 
sources are not apparently identical, since they give 

nitrites with different properties. 
[ phelloderm 


phellodermal (fel-d-dér’mal), a. 
+ -all.] In bot., of or pertaining to phello- 
derm: as, a phellodermal layer. 


phelloplastic (fel-+d-plas’tik), a. [Gr. φελλός, 





phenacism (fen’a-sizm), n. 


Phenacobius (fen-a-k6’bi-us), n. 





to or produced by the art of phelloplasties: 
as, a phelloplastic model. 
phellyl (fel’il), πα. [Gr. φελλός, cork, + -yl.] 
The radical of phellyl aleohol.— pnellyl alcohol. 
Same as cerin. 
phen-. [Detached from phen-ol.] In chem., 
a prefix which shows that the substance desig- 
nated is derived from benzene: as, 1,2—phen- 
diol or pyrocatechol, and phenbutyldiol acid or 
henyldihydroxybutyric, acid. 
hen., Phenic. Abbreviations of Phenician. 
phenacetein (fen-as-6-t6’in), n. [ phenacet(in) 
-e-in.| Same as *phenacetolin. 
phenacetin, v.—Ethyl phenacetin. See ethyl. 
phenacetolin (fen-a-set’6-lin), mn... [ phenacet- 
(in) + -ol + -in2,] A red amorphous powder, 
C4gH 1209, made by heating phenol with acetic 
anhvarid aud (ring ορ], ο πι elaciél 
acetic acid and sulphurie acid. It is turned 
yellow by acids andred by alkalies. Also 
called phenacetein and Degener’s indicator. 
phenaceturic (f6-nas-e-ti’rik), α. [ phenacet- 
(in) + Gr. οὗρον, urine, + -ic.]. Designating 
an acid found in urine.—Pphenaceturic acid, 
phenylacetylglycocoll, CgH5CH a. CON H.CHaCOgH, a crys- 
talline acid which occurs in the urine of horses and in 


human urine after taking phenylacetic acid. It melts at 
143° C. and is also made synthetically. 


Same as *phena- 


[NL., < Gr. 

φέναξ (φενακ-), impostor, + βίος, life. The fish 

has the deceptive appearance of an herbivorous 

fish with long intestines.}] A genus of min- 

none of the eastern and southeastern United 
tates. 


Phenacodontide (f6”na-k6-don’ti-dé), n._ pl. 


[ Phenacodus, type genus, + -idz, family 
ending.] A family of mammals belonging to 
the suborder Condylarthra, which comprises 


generalized forms of moderate size having. 


affinities with the carnivores. The brain was 
small and smooth; teeth short-rooted and tubercular; 
fore and hind feet. with five hoofed toes ; humerus with 
an entepicondylar foramen; and femur with a third 
trochanter. Remains of these small-headed, long-tailed, 
subplantigrade mammals occur in the Lower Eocene of 
the western United States and Upper Eocene of Europe. 
Cope, 1881. 


Phenacodus (fé-nak’d-dus),n. [Gr. φέναξ, an 
impostor, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth.] Anextinet 
genus of hoofed animals of the family Phenac- 
odontide, suborder Condylarthra, character- 
ized by small elongated skull, proportionately 
very small brain-cavity, complete dentition, 
bunodont molars, and pentadactyl feet the 
axes of which pass through the third digit as 
in the Perissodactyla. The metapodial bones are 
keeled distally ; the gait is digitigrade. Two species are 
known by nearly complete skeletons from the Wasatch 
formation (Lower Eocene). Related genera occur in the 
Lower Eocene Puerco formation of New Mexico. Teeth 
very similar to those of Phenacodus are known from the 
Upper Eocene of Switzerland. 

phenakism, η. 2. In pathol., an hallucina- 
tion. 

phenakist} (fen’a-kist), η. [Gr. φέναξ (Φενακ-), 
an impostor, cheat, + -ist.] An impostor; a 
cheat. 

phenalgin (fe-nal’jin), n. [Gr. φένειν, slay, + 
ἄλγος, pain.] An acetanilid mixture similar to 
ammonol and antikamnia. Buck, Med, Hand- 
book, VI. 607. 

phenanthraquinone (fé-nan’thra-kwi-n6n’), 
nm. [phenanthr(ene) + quinone.] A quinone, 


“COW. 

Bj a oH obtained by oxidizing 
phenanthrene with chromic acid. It erystal- 
lizes in orange needles which melt at 205° C. 

phenanthrene (fé-nan’thrén), ». [phen- + 
anthr(acite) + -ene.] A erystalline hydrocar- 


6 

bon, \, | 
formed when various hydrocarbons are passed 
through red-hot tubes. Its solutions have a 
slight blue fluorescence. It melts at 99° C., 
but sublimes at a lower temperature. 
phenanthrene-quinone (fé- nan” thrén - kwi- 
non’), n. [phenanthrene + quinone.] Same 
as *phenanthraquinone. 
phenanthridine (fé-nan’thri-din), n. 


[ phe- 
nanthr(ene) +. -id + -ine?.] 


A erystalline 


papee ems (fé-naz’6n), n. 


, found in coal-tar, and 


phenolphthalein 


[ phe- 
nanthr(ene) + -ol + -ine2.] A crystalline base, 
CjoHgNo + 2H20, made by heating together 
metaphenylenediamine, metadinitrobenzene, 
glycerol, and sulphurie acid. It melts at 78.5° ©. 
when anhydrous. When paraphenylenediamine is used 
the product is the isomeric pseudophenanthroline, Cj9- 
HgNo + 4H20. It melts at 173° C. when anhydrous. 


phenantipyrin (fé-nan-ti-pi’rin), π. [phen- 
antipyrin.] Same as *phenopyrin. 

phenate (fé’nat), π. The same as *phenylate. 
phenazine (fé-naz’in), n. [phen- + azo- + 
-ὕπε».] A yellow crystalline base, CjgHgNo, 
made by heating calcium azobenzoate wit 

slaked lime. It melts at 170-1719 ο. and dis- 
solves in sulphurie acid with a blood-red color. 
[phen- + azo- 
The same as antipyrin.—2. 
Α greenish yellow base, 


/NSNY 4 
ορ, CgH4, made synthetically. It 
κι at 156° ο. Also ealled dibenzo-ortho- 
iazin. 


-one.} 1. 
erystalline 





phene (fén), x. [phen(ol). Cf. *phen-.] Same 


as benzene. 
phenegol (f6’ne-gol), πι. [phen- + egol.] The 
trade-name of potassium nitrophenol-, para- 
sulphonate of mereury, (CgH3NOgSOgKO)o- 
Hg. It is a powerful antiseptic and is used 
as a substitute for mereuric chlorid. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, III. 727. 
phenetidine (fé-net’i-din), π. [phen- + -et 
+ -id + -ine2.] A liquid compound, ΝΗοΟο- 
H;0.CgH4, or para-aminophenetol, made by 
reducing paranitrophenetol with tin and 


hydrochlorie acid. It boils at 244° C. The acetyl 
derivative, CoHg0.NH.CgH4.O0CoHs, is called phenacetin, 
and is used as an antipyretic. It is a white, odorless, 
tasteless, crystalline powder which is. made by boiling 
phenetidine with acetic acid, and which melts at 135° C. 


phenin (fé’nin), ». 
henacetin. 

phenix, π. 4. A silver coin of modern Greece, 
struck in 1828 by President Capo d’ Istria. 
Its value is rather less than that of a lira.— 
5. A southern constellation formed by Theo- 
dori below Cetus (though the Seulptor now 
intervenes). It is bounded by Eridanus on 
the west, by Toucan on the south, and by 
Eridanus on the east. Its brightest star is of 
magnitude 29. 

phenocoll (f6’n6-kol), n. [ phen- + Gr. κόλλα, 
glue.| Aminoacetylphenetidine, NHoC2H,0.- 
NH.CgH,4.0CoH5. Itis a crystalline substance 
used as an antipyretic. Its acetate is called 
salocoll. 

phenocrystal (fé-n6-kris’tal), ». [Gr. φαίνειν, 
show, + κρύσταλλος, erystal.] Same as pheno- 
cryst. 

phenocrystalline (fé- n6-kris’ta-lin), a. 
[Irreg. < Gr. Φαίνειν, show, + κρύσταλλος, 
erystal, + -inel.] 1. Inpetrog., same as 
phanerocrystalline.—2. In mineral., having 
megascopically visible crystals: as, phenocrys- 
talline quartz. 

phenocrystic (fé-né-kris’tik), a. [phenocryst 

-ἴοι] In petrog., having the characters of, 

containing, or relating to, phenocrysts. 

phenocyanine (fé-nd-si’a-nin), π. [pheno(1) 

Gr. κύανος, blue, + -ine?.] A mordant coal- 

tar color of the oxazin type, prepared by the 
action of resorcin upon the gallocyanine from 
diethylaniline and gallie acid. It is used in 
ealico-printing for the production of blues. 

phenoflavin (fé-n6-flav’in), π. [pheno(l) + 
L. flavus, yellow, + -in?.] An acid coal-tar 
color of the monoazo type, prepared by com- 
bining diazotized metasulphanilic acid with 
amino-phenol-sulphonie acid. It dyes wool 

ellow in an acid bath. 

phenol-bismuth (fé’nol-biz’muth), n. <A 
colorless, tasteless, pulverulent compound, 
CgHsO0Bi(OH)>. It is used in medicine as a 
sedative and antiseptic for the gastro-intes- 
tinal tract. 

phenolic (fé6-nol’/ik), a. [phenol + -ic.} 1. 
Derived from or related to phenol: as, phe- 
nolic ethers, of which anisol, CgH;(OCHs), is 
the simplest.— 2, Analogous to phenol. A 
phenolic hydroxyl group is directly united 
with a carbon atom of the ring of a benzene 
nucleus, as it is in phenol, and not with a car- 
bon atom of a side chain. 


[ phen- + -in2.] Sameas 


basic compound, " αν ll , formed by pass- DHCuSOEN, phenologic (f6-nd-loj’ ik), a. 


64 f 
ing the vapor of benzylidene aniline through phenolphthalein (fé-nol-thal’é-in), n. 


a red-hot tube. 


slight blue fluorescene2. It melts at 104° C, 


ame as phenological. 
[ phe- 


The aqueous solution has a nol + phthal(ic) + -e-in.] A white crystalline 


compound, CogH,,04, made by heating a mix- 


phenolphthalein 


ture of phthalic anhydrid and phenol with a 
dehydrating agent, as stannie ehlorid or sul- 
phuricacid. The dilute alcoholic solution is 
much used as an indicator in titrating. Itcan 
be used with weak or strong acids and strong 
bases. It melts at 250-253° Ο, 
phenolphthalin (fé-nol-thal’in), ». [phenol 
+ phthal(ic) + -in2,] Acrystalline compound, 
Co9H 1,04, made by reducing phenolphthalein 
with zine dust and caustic soda. It melts at 
225° C. and is easily oxidized to phenol- 
pees te ey 
phenolsulphonate (fé-nol-sul’f6-nat), n. 
[ phenolsulphon(ic) + -atel.] A salt of phe- 
nolsulphonie acid. 
phenolsulphonic (f6’nol-sul-fon’ik), a. [ phe- 
nol + sulphonic.] Derived from phenol and 


sulphuric acid.— Phenolsulphonic acid, a sulphonic 
acid made by the action of sulphuricacid. Three isomeric 
monosulphonic acids, CgH4(OH).SOgH, are » known. 


They are all crystalline. The a-disulphonic acid, 
CeHs(OH)(SOgHa, crystallizes, while the f-acid is a 
syrupy mass. T 


e trisulphonic acid, CoH oO HSO3H) " 

is crystalline. What appears to be a tetrasu a 
CeH(OH)\(SOsH),, is known only by its salts. 

phenomenalism, ”.—Psychophysical phenome- 
nalism, the metaphysical opinion that there are beneath 
phenomena no things-in-themselves of which we can 
have no experiential knowledge, but that physical phe- 
nomena directly affect psychical phenomena, whether it 
be true that psychical phenomena really affect physical 
phenomena or not. C. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a 
Body, p. 298. 

phenomenalistic (f6-nom/’ e-nal-is’ tik), a. 
[ phenomenalist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
phenomenalism; partaking of or tending to- 
ward the opinion of phenomenalists that 
what is real is not experientially incogniz- 
able. 

phenomenistic (fé-nom-e-nis’tik), a. [_phe- 
nomenism.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or hae an in, phenomenism. 

= τας 

phenomenologist (f6-nom-e-nol’ 6 - jist), η. 
{ phenomenolog(y) + -ist.] One who advocates 
a phenomenological epistemology or metaphy- 
sics. G. δ. Hall, Adolescence, 1. 50. 


phenomenology, ”. 2. In Kantian termin- 
ology, a division of the metaphysics of nature 
which determines motion and rest merely in 
respect to the mode of representing them as 
phenomena of sense.—8, In Hegelian phi- 
losophy, the exposition of the evolution of 


knowledge.— Cenopythagorean phenomenology, 
universal phenomenology as it is understood by those 
who recognize the categories of */irstness, ksecondness, 
and *thirdness (which see).— Phenomenology of con- 
science, that branch of ethics which observes, analyzes, 
and generalizes the judgments of consciences and formu- 


phonic aci 


lates their principles.— Phenomenology of mind, that 
branch of psychology which observes and generalizes the 
phenomena of mind.— Phenomenol of spirit, in 


Hegelian philosophy, the exposition of the development 
of consciousness from its first contradiction to absolute 
knowledge.— Universal phenomenology, the obser- 
vation, analysis, and generalization of those kinds of ele- 
ments that are present in the universal phenomenon. 
See *xphenomenon. 


phenomenon, ». 4. Any physiological or 
pathological change apparent to the senses. 
_ ll-Robertson phenomena. Same as Argyll- 
Robertson pupil (which see, under pupil2).— Babinski 
phenomenon. (a) Involuntary extension of the toes in 
response to tickling the sole of the foot, instead of the 
flexion which occurs normally.. It indicates disease in 
the pyramidal tract of the spinal cord. (b) Diminution of 
the Achilles tendon reflex in sciatica.a—Contact phe- 
nomena. See *contactl.—Gore’s phenomenon, the 
momentary elongation observed in an iron wire when 
cooling from a bright red heat. The effect occurs at the 
temperature of recalescence (775° C.). 


At a certain stage (coincident with that at which 
Gore’s phenomenon occurs), the process of cooling experi- 
ences a sudden check. 

J. 4. Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Met- 

{als, p. 161. 


Hall’s phenomenon. Same as Hall efect.—Hittorf’s 
phenomenon, in phys. chem., the migration of ions in 
opposite directions during electrolysis. If copper chlorid 
in solution is placed between electrodes of gas-carbon the 
ions of copper, each tte | a definite positive electri- 
cal charge, pass through the liquid toward the cathode, 
while the ions of chlorin, each carrying a definite nega- 
tive electrical charge, pass in the other direction. In this 
case the copper ions give up their charges and are de- 
posited as electrically neutral metallic copper on the 
cathode, while the chlorin ions give up their ο es at 
the anode, and are given off as electrically neutral chlorin 

(The liquid around the anode becomes poorer in 
copper, and that around the cathode becomes poorer in 
ie sig See migration of *xions.—Kerr’s phenome- 
non. Same as Kerr *effect.— Pfeiffer’s pe sce it tha 
the bacteriolytic destruction of organisms by means of the 
serum of immunized animals.— Porret’s phenomenon, 
swelling of muscular tissue at the negative pole when 
a galvanic current is passed through it.— Purkinje 
phenomenon, Purkinje’s phenomenon, in physiol. 
and psychol., the fact, first recorded by Purkinje in 1825, 
that fields of equal brightness but different color become 
unequally bright if the intensity of the objective illumin- 
ation is uniformly decreased, the colors of the short-wave 
end of the spectrum growing relatively brighter, and 


phenosal (f6’n6-sal), η. 


those of the long-wave end relatively darker. The name 
of Purkinje’s phenomenon is now generally given to the 
relative lightening and fading of the blues in a faint light ; 
the marked brightening of green, which occurs when 
adaptation to dark has been established, has been termed 
the extended Purkinje phenomenon. In general, if a 
spectrum is darkened until all colors disappear and only 
a band of grays is left, and if such an achromatic spectrum 
is observed by a dark-adapted eye, the point of maximal 
brightness will be found to have shifted from what was 
originally yellow to what was originally green; the long- 
wave end is thus darkened, the short-wave end. light- 
ened, Thisis the complete Purkinje phenomenon, one 
of extreme importance for theories of color vision.— Re- 
sidual phenomena, phenomena which pertain to high 
vacua; specifically, the phenomena of the electric dis- 
charge in vacuum-tubes in which the mean free path is 
very long.— Soret phenomenon, in phys. chem., the fact 
that, if a homogeneous solution has its parts kept at 
different temperatures, it gradually becomes more con- 
centrated in the colder regions. . Also principle of Soret. 


The Soret phenomenon was explained by van ’t. Hoff on 
the assumption that equilibrium is reached when the 
osmotic pressure of the solute is the same in both parts 
of the tube. Since the diffusion of the solute to the 
colder portion must usually be accompanied by a dis- 
μονά of the solvent, the conclusion of van ’t Hoff can 

old only for such dilute solutions that the volume oc- 
cupied by the solute can be neglected. The real condi- 

tions for equilibrium have never been formulated. 
Jour. Phys. Chem., Nov., 1904, p. 585. 


Staircase phenomenon, the successive increase, up to a 
certain limit, of the contractions‘which result whena mus- 
cleis repeatedly stimulated with stimuli of equal intensity. 
—Stokes-Adams’ phenomenon, extreme slowness of 
pulse and shortness of breath with attacks of vertigo and 
convulsions, due to disturbances of the circulation from 
arterial disease.— $triimpell phenomenon, an invol- 
untary flexion at the ankle, occurring when the patient 
is made to flex the hip and kines Tee henomenon. 
Same as Babinski *xphenomenon.— Universal phe- 
nomenon, that which isin any way before the mind (as by 
perception, imagination, conception, emotion, desire, etc.), 
considered only in its most general characters. 


phenopyrin (f6-n6-pi’rin), ». [pheno(l) + 
(anti) pyrin.] A colorless liquid made by mix- 


ing antipyrin and phenol in equal parts. It 
is used in medicine. Also called phenanti- 
yrin, 


phenoquinone (fé-n6-kwin’on), κ... [ pheno(l) 
quinone.} A volatile, red, erystalline ad- 
dition-compound of phenol and quinone, 
CgH4Oo.2CgH;.OH. It melts at 71° C. Caus- 
tie potash changes it to a blue color. 
phenosafranine (f6-n6-saf’ra-nin), ». [phe- 
no(l) + G. safran, saffron, + -ine2, | A basi 
dyestuff, C}3H;gN40, made by oxidizing a mix- 
ture of paraphenylenediamine and aniline with 


otassium bichromate. When repeatedly crystal- 
ized from hot water it is changed into the anhydrid, 
CigH14Ny4, from which the salts are derived, as, for in- 
stance, the hydrochlorid, CygH;4N4.HCl. Sometimes 
used, also, as a synonym for safranine (CopH1gN4). 
[ phen(etidinacet)osal- 


(icylic).|. The trade-name of phenetidinaceto- 


1 2 
salicylic acid, Ο9ΗςΟ.ΟρΡΠΙΝΗΟΟΟΠο.Ο.Ορ- 
H,.COOH. It erysta lizes in colorless needles 
or plates and is used as an antiseptic.. 
phenosalyl (fé6-n6-sal’il), n... [pheno(l) + sal- 
(ic)yl(ic).] An antiseptic syrupy mixture made 
by heating 90 parts of phenol, 10 parts of 
salicylic acid, and 20 parts of lactic acid to 
liquefaction and then adding 1 part of menthol. 
phenoscopy (fé-nos’k6-pi), π. [Irreg. < Gr. 
φαίνεσθαι, appear, + σκοπεῖν, contemplate, ex- 
amine.] That study which observes, gener- 
alizes, and analyzes the elements that are 
always or very often present in, or along with, 
whatever is before the mind in any way, as 
pace t, image, experience, thought, habit, 
ypothesis, ete. C. 8. Peirce. 
phenose (f6’nés), ». [phen(ol) + -ose.] An 
amorphous, deliqueseent, easily soluble com- 
pound, CgH,.0g, made by the electrolysis of 
a mixture of toluene, aleohol, and, dilute sul- 
phurie acid, or by the action of soda on the 
addition-product of benzene and hypochlorous 
acid. It has a sweet taste and reduces Fehl- 
ing’s solution, but is not fermentable. 
phenosuccin (f6-n6-suk’sin), . [ (parethoay)- 
phen(yl)sucein(imide). } The trade-name 


of parethoxyphenylsuccinimide, CHOC g- 


CO.CH 
H,NZ repared by the action of 
araminophenol on succinie acid. It crystallizes 
in colorless needles and is used in medicine as an anti- 
pyretic and antineuralgic. Also called pyrantin, which 
is another trade-name. 
A prefix 


henoxy-. [phen(yl) + oxy(gen).] 
Ιον shows that the compound indicated 
contains the group (OCgH;), composed of 
phenyl and an atom of oxygen: as, phenoxy- 
acetone, CgH;0(OCgHs). 
phentriol (fen’tri-ol), n. 


[ phen- + tri- + -ol.] 
Same as phloroglucin. 





philanthropize 


Phenyl carbonimide. Same as *carbanil.— Phenyl 
hydrate, an incorrect name for phenol.— Phenyl iso- 
cyanate. Same as *carbanil. 

[ prety + 
Cc 


phenylacetic (f6’nil-a-set’ik), a. 
acetic.] Noting acetic acid, in which one hy- 
drogen atom of the methyl has been replaced 
by a phenyl group (CgH;.CH,.COOH). 

phenylalanin (fé-nil-al’a-nin), n. [phenyl + 
al(bumen) + -an + -in2.] —Phenyl-a-amino 
propionic acid, CgH;.CH>.CH(NH.).COOH: 
one of the ορ ημας, radicals of the albuminous 
molecule. 


phenylate (fé’ni-lat), n. A salt of phenylie 


or phenic acid. 


nm dag (fé’ni-lén), x. [phenyl + -ene.] A 


bivalent organic radical derived from benzene 
by the removal of two hydrogen atoms. Its 


formula is CgH4=.—Phenylene black. Same as 
νονός *black.— Phenylene blue, Same as new 
ue, 


phenylglucosazone (fé-nil-glé-kds-az’6n), n. 
henyl + glucose + azo-+ -0πο.] An osazone, 
1gH»e04Ny4, made by the action of phenyl- 
hydrazinehydrochlorid and sodium acetate on 
glucose or fructose: also formed by warming 
cane-sugar or dextromannose with phenylhy- 
drazine. It forms yellow, needle-like crystals 
which are nearly insoluble in water and melt 
= os re C. 
phenylglycin. (fé-nil-gli’sin), n. [phenyl + 
glycin.] Anilidoacetic acid, CgH;NH.CHo,- 
COoH, a crystalline substance made by the 
action of aniline on bromacetic acid or chlo- 
raceticacid. It melts at 126-127° C., and yields 
indigo when fused with caustic soda. 
phenylglycolic (f6’nil-gli-kol’ik), a. 
as *mandelic. 
phenylhydrazine (fé-nil-hi-draz’in), n. [ phe- 
nyl + hydr(ogen) + azo- + -ine?.] A colorless 
crystalline mass, CgH;.NH.NHo, which melts 
at 23° C. and then appears as an oily liquid 
which readily becomes brown from oxidation. 
It is extensively utilized as a reagent in the 
recognition of aldehydes and ketones (and 
hence of sugars), with which'it forms charae- 
teristic compounds which in part belong to 
the hydrazones and in part to the osazones. 
phenylon (fé’ni-lon), . [ phenyl + -on.] Same 
as antipyrin. 
phenyloxamic (f6’nil-ok-sam’ik), a... [phenyl 
+ oxamic.| Derived from phenyl and oxamiec 
acid.—Phenyloxamic acid, Same as xoxanilic acid. 


Same 


phenglexamide (f6’nil-oks-am’id), n. [phe- 
nyl + oxam(ic) + -idel.]. Same as *oxanilam- 
ide. 


Pheruside (f6-rii’si-dé), n. pl. Same as *Chlor- 
hemide. 

Ph. G. An abbreviation (a) of Graduate in 
Pharmacy; (b) of the Latin Pharmacopwia 
Germanica, German Pharmacopeia. 

phi (fi), n. The Greek letter ¢, corresponding 
to the English ph (f). δι 

phialine (fi’a-lin), a. [Gr. φιάλη, a bowl (see 
phial, vial), + -inel.] Shaped like a bowl or 
saucer. [Rare.] 

Phidiac (fid’i-ak), a. 

Phidian school, the name sometimes begs to sculptors 
employed in the decoration of the Parthenon at Athens, 


who are supposed to have been pupils and assistants of 
Phidias, the famous Greek sculptor. 


phil, An abbreviation (a) of philosopher ; (b) 
of philosophical; (ο) of philosophy ; (4) Γεαρ.] 
of Philemon, a book of the New Testament; 
(ο) [cap.] of Philippians, a book of the New 
Testament. 

Philadelphia brick. See *brick?.— : 

philander!, η. 3. A flirtation; a philandering. 

Charteris. . . . Besides it was nothing but a philander 
with Julia — nothing else in the world, I assure you. 
Grace. Somuchthe worse! I hate your philanderings. 
G. B. Shaw, The Philanderer, i. 
philander2, η. Same as filander2. αι 
philandering (fi-lan’dér-ing), n. Flirting; 


“spooning. 
philanthid (fi-lan’thid), π. anda. In A 
member of the hymenopterous family Philan- 
thidz. 
ΤΙ. α. Having the characters of and be- 

longing to the family Philanthidz. 
philanthropine (fi-lan’thrd-pin), ». [Gr. 
Φιλανθρώπινος, philanthropic, humane.] One 
who advocates the educational system known 
as philanthropinism (which see). 
philanthropize (fi-lan’thr6-piz), v. 7. and t.; 
pret. and pp. philanthropized, ppr. philanthro- 
pizing. [philanthrop(y) + -ize.) To be or 
become philanthropic; ate philanthropy ; 
also, treat with philanthropy; render philan- 
thropic. 


Same as Phidian. 





philatelical 
philatelical (fil-a-tel’i-kal), a. Same as phil- 
atelic. 


philatelism (fi-lat’e-lizm), n. Same as philately. 

philhippic (fil-hip’ik), a. [Gr. φιλεῖν, love, + 
ἵππος, horse.] Fond of horses, [Rare.] 

philhydrous (fil-hi’drus), a. [Gr, φιλεῖν, love, 
+ ὕδωρ (ὑδρ-), water, + -ous. See Philhydrus.]) 
Fond of or living in the water: said especially 
of aquatic insects. ; 

Philidor’s gambit. See *gambit. 

Philippine mahogany. See *asana. 

Philippino, . See Filipino. 

Philippistic (fil-i-pis’tik), a. Pertaining to or 
supporting the principles of Philippism (which 


see). : 
philippium (fi-lip’i-um), απ. [NL.] A sup- 
»osed new chemical element announced by 
elafontaine as present in the mineral samars- 
kite. Its existence has not been confirmed; 
what was supposed to be its oxid has been 
shown to be a mixture, probably, for the most 
art, of terbia and yttria. 
phitipoes (fi-lip’us), n. [NL.] The silver 
erown struck by Philip Il. of Spain during 
his occupation of the Low Countries. 
philipstadite (fi-lip’sta-dit), ». [Sw. Philip- 
stad + -ite2.) A variety of amphibole from 
Philipstad (Filipstad), in Sweden; it yields 
etching figures of unusual form. 

Philisteet, η. Same as Philistine. 

Philistine, ». II. α. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the ancient Philistines.— 2. Of or pertaining 
to or having the characteristics of Philistines 
in the modern social and literary sense (see 
the noun, def. 3.); commonplace; dully 
matter-of-fact and satisfied; conventional and 


unimaginative. , 
Philistinic (fil-is-tin’ik), a. [ Philistin(e) + 


-ic.) Pertaining to, or exhibiting, Philistinism ; 
Philistine. ets 
Philistinize (fi-lis’tin-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
Philistinized, ppr. Philistinizing. (Philistine, 
in senses 3 and 4, + -ize.]. To render Philis- 
tine in character. See Philistine, 3 and 4. 
Children, perchance, and his hardening lawyer's head 
are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue, blunting the 
fine edge of his Radicalism, turning him into a slow- 
stepping Liberal, otherwise your half-Conservative in his 
convictions. 


phillipite (fil’ip-it), ». [Named (Domeyko, 


1876) from some one named Phillips.]. A philomuse (fil’o-muz), a. 


hydrated sulphate of copper and iron which 
oceurs in azure blue masses, granular and 
fibrous in structure: taken from the copper 
mines of Chile where it has been formed from 
the decomposition of chalcopyrite. 

Phillipsia (fi-lip’si-’), ». [NL.] A genus of 
opisthoparian trilobites of the family Proéti- 
dz, having small oval tuberculate carapaces 
with subecylindrical glabella provided with 
strong basal lobes, nine thoracic segments, 
and large multisegmented presiiuns, tis the 
latest. surviving genus of trilobites, ranging 
from the Lower Carboniferous into the Per- 


mian formations, | 

phillygenin (fi-lij’e-nin), π. [philly(rin), + 

-gen + -πδ] Α erystalline compound, 

CooHo20¢ (?), formed by the hydrolysis of 
ulyrin. 


philogenitive (fil-d-jen’i-tiv), a. 


philograph (fil’6-graf), ». 


philogynous (fi-loj’i-nus), 2) 
6. Meredith, Tragic Comedians, xvi. Philo]. 


Philonexide (fil-d-nek’si-dé), n. pl. 


Philonexis (fil-d-nek’sis), n. 


Philonism (fi’l6-nizm), πι, 


+ κύων, dog. See cynic.] Fond of dogs. 
Rare. ] 

philocyny (fi-los’i-ni), n. [philocyn(ic) + -y.] 
Love of dogs. [Rare.] 


philocytase (fi-lo-si‘tas), n. [Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ κύτος, a hollow (a cell), + -ase.] Same as 
*xamboceptor. 

Philodina (fil-d-di’ni), n. [NL.] The typical 
enus of the family Philodinide. Ehrenberg. 
Philodinides (fil-6-din’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. Philo- 
dina + -idxz.] <A family of rotifers, of the 
order Bdelloida, having the corona a pair of 
circular lobes placed transversely, and the 
velum a continuous marginal curve bent on 
itself at the dorsal surface so as to encircle 
the corona twice, the mouth being between 
its upper and lower curves. It contains the 
genera Philodina, Rotifer, Actinurus, and Cal- 

lidina. 

philodox (fil’6-doks), a. [Gr. φιλόδοξος, < φιλεῖν, 
love, + ὀόξα, fame, opinion.] Properly, lov- 
ing fame or glory; in the extract, loving one’s 
own opinions; dogmatic. [Rare.] 

A perswasion of certaintie is a manifest testimonie of 
foolishness and of extreame uncertaintie. And no people 
are lesse Philosophers and more foolish than Platoes 
Phylodoxes, or lovers of their owne opinions. 

Florio, tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, ii. 12, 
philodoxical (fil-d-dok’si-kal), a. [Gr. φιλεῖν, 
love + ὀόξα, opinion, + -ic¢ + -al1.] In love 
with one’s own theories or opinions. [Rare.] 
philogastric (fil-d-gas’trik), a. ([Gr. φιλεῖν, 
love, + γαστήρ, belly. See gastric.) Fond of 
one’s stomach; epicurean; gluttonous. [Rare.] 
[ philo- + 
genitive.}| Fond of begetting; having strong 
sexual impulses. [Rare.] 
[ philo- + -graph.] 
An instrument for drawing objects in fac- 
simile. 

He did not think that photography was suited for rapid 
sketches of country. The philograph, in which an exact 
picture was sketched on glass or celluloid of the objects 
seen through it, was useful and accurate, and excellent 
in its perspective. But it was the range-finder which 
had revolutionized topographical study. 

Times (London), March 1, 1894. 


[ philogyn(y) + 
are.| ' 
An abbreviation (a) of philological ; 
b) of philologist ; (ο) of philology. 
[Gr. φιλόμουσος, lov- 
ing the Muses.] Loving the Muses or music 
and the other arts. [Rare.] 


-ous.| Fond of women. 


philonatura] (fil-o-nat’a-ral), a. Loving the. 


natural or the naturalistic method. [Rare.] 


The second method, the familiar philo-real or philo- 
natural, hardly may be said to be a method for writing a 
novel: it is a mode of writing what you will. 

H. D. Sedgwick, Essays on Great Writers, p. 48. 
[NL. 
Philonexis + -idz.] _A family of octopodous 
cephalopods having the hectocotylized arm 
autotomous, the other arms ‘all alike in the 
two sexes, and large aquiferous pores near the 
head and funnel. It contains the genera Phil- 
onexis and Tremoctopus. 
[Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ νήῆξις, &@ Swimming.] The typical genus of 
the family Philonexide. D’Orbigny. 


[ Philon(ic) + 


phillyrin (fil’i-rin), n. ας + -in2.] A Philonian (fi-l6’ni-an), a. Same as Philonic. 
1 


erystallineglucoside, CogH300)1 +11/2 H2O0(?), 
found in the bark of Phillyrea latifolia. 
When hydrolyzed with dilute acids it yields 
η and phillygenin. 


philobiblic (fil-d-bib’lik), a. [Gr φιλόβιβλος, 

< piAsiv, love, + βίβλος, book.] Found of books; 

bibliophilic. [Rare.] 

philobiblist (fil-d-bib’list), m. [philobibl(ic) 
_ Ἑ -ist.] A lover of books; a bibliophile. 

[Rare. ] 


philocaly (fi-lok’a-li), n. [See philocalist.] 
The love of beauty. [Rare.] 
philocatalase (fil-0-kat’a-las), ». [philo- + 
catalase.| A ferment which prevents the de- 
structive action of anticatalase upon catalase. 
The name philocatalase is given to a ferment which is 
present in many animal tissues; although without direct 
action on catalase it possesses the property of protecting 
the catalase against the destructive action of anticatalase. 
Nature, May 25, 1905, p. 96. 
philocomal (fi-lok’6-mal), a. [Gr. $Adxouoc, 
ς φιλεῖν, love, + κόμη, hair.) Paying much 
attention to the care of the hair. [Rare.] 
philocubist (fi-lok’a-bist), n. [Gr. φιλόκυβος, 
fond of dice.] One who is fond of dice; a 
dice-player. [Rare.]. 
philocynic (fil-d-sin’ik), a. [Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 


philopator (fil-0-pa’tér), a. 


-izm.| The doctrines of the Jewish philoso- 
pher Philo. 


Philonist (fi’ld-nist), m. A follower of the 


Jewish philosopher Philo. 


Philonize (11/16-Π12), v. i.; pret. and pp. Phi- 


lonized, ppr. Philonizing. [ Philon(ic) +. -ize.] 
To adopt the views of the Jewish philoso- 
pher Philo; imitate Philo’s mode of thought. 
philonoist (fi-lon’d-ist), π. (Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ vovc, mind.) A lover of intelligence or 
knowledge. [Rare.] | 
[Gr. Φιλοπάτωρ, 
loving one’s father; Φφιλόπατρις, loving, one’s 
fatherland.] Loving one’s father or one’s 
native country: applied as a surname to one 
of the Ptolemies and to other kings. 
philopogon (fil-6-p6’gin), . (Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
πώγων, beard.] One who loves beards. 
[Rare.] 

Whatever absurdity in hair may be demanded by the 
trichotomists philopogons of Europe, I can at once sup- 
ply it to any extent from Africa—gratis. 

R. F. Burton, Two Trips to Gorilla Land, I. 205. 
philopornist (fil-d-pér’nist), n. [αν. φιλόπόρ- 
voc, < giAciv, love, + πόρνη, harlot.] One who 


philotechnist (fil-d-tek’nist), n. 


philotheism (fil-6-thé’izm), n. 
philotheist (fil-6-thé’ist), n. 
philothion (fil-d-thi’on), ». 


Philotria (fi-l6’tri-a), n. 





philoxeny 


and hardy method of the old poet who first discovered or 
invented the penitent prostitute may seem rough and 
brutal in its lifelike straightforwardness. 
Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry, p. 122. 
philoprogenitive (fil’6-pro-jen’i-tiv), a. [See 
philoprogenitiveness.) Fond of offspring; in- 
clined to beget offspring; of or pertaining to 
fondness for offspring. | 
As among brutes the philoprogenitive instinct is occa- 
sionally suppressed by the desire to kill, and even to 
devour, their young ones; so among primitive men this 
instinct is now and again over-ridden by impulses tem- 
porarily excited. Η. Spencer, Prin. Sociol., iii. 11. 
philopterid (fi-lop’te-rid), πι and a. I, n. 
member of the mallophagous family Philop- 
teride2. 
_ IL. a, Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Philopteride. 
philos, An abbreviation (a) of philosophiéal ; 
iO of philosophy. 
philosophastry (fi-los’6-fas-tri), n. [See phi- 
losophaster.| The philosophy of philosophas- 
ters; pseudophilosophy. . [Rare.] 
i [ philotech- 
n(ic) + -ist.] One who is devoted to the study 
of the arts, especially of the industrial arts. 
In the following then I distinguish, first, those whom 
you indeed may call philotheorists, or philotechnists, or 
practicians, and secondly those whom alone you may 
rightly denominate philosophers, as knowing what the 
science of all these branches of science is, which may 
prove to be something more than the mere aggregate of 
the knowledge in any particular science. 

Plato, quoted in Coleridge, The Friend, vii. 
| [ philo- + the- 
ism.] Love of God. N. #. D. [Rare.} 

[*philothe(ism) 

+ -ist.] One wholovesGod. N. #.D. [Rare.] 
[Gr. φιλεῖν, love, 
+ θεῖον, sulphur.] An enzyme discovered by 
De Rey-Pailhade, characterized by its power 
of forming hydrogen sulphid from free sulphur. 
De Rey-Pailhade gave the name “philothion” to the 
enzyme discovered by him. In 1885, in an investigation 
undertaken to determine the mechanism of the elimina- 
tion, in the organism, of free sulphur taken into the 
gastro-intestinal tract, he was led to the conclusion that 
there is direct combination of this sulphur with nascent 
hydrogen of fermentation with the formation of hydro- 
gen sulphide. Amer. Chem, Jour., June, 1903, p. 517. 
[NL. (Rafinesque, 
1818), probably incorrectly derived {τοπιφύλλον, 
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Philotria Canadensis. 


a, a plant, reduced in size; 4, diagram of flower; c, longitudinal 
section of ovary with four ovules; d, flower. 


leaf, + τρεῖς (τρι-), three, in allusion to the 
situation of the leaves in whorls of three.] A 
genus of perennial submerged water-plants 


belonging to the family Vallisneriacez. They 
have slender elongated branching stems with crowded op- 
posite or whorled leaves, and solitary dicecious or polyga- 
mous flowers arising from an axillary, tubular, two-cleft 
spathe. The sterile flowers are small and have a peri- 
anth of six segments, the three inner of which are petal- 
like, while. the fertile flowers have a perianth extended 
into a long slender tube with a six-parted limb. The 
staminate flowers usually break off and rise to the surface, 
where they shed their pollen around the stigmas of the 
fertile flowers raised to the surface by the elongated 
calyx-tube, which varies in length according to the depth 
of the water. About 10 species are recognized, found in 
fresh-water ponds and streams in temperate and tropical 


America. P. Canadensis is the water-weed or choke- 
pondweed. See Babingteoin’s-curse. 
philoxenist (fi-lok’se-nist); mn. [philoxen(y) 


eg One who is hospitable to strangers. 
[Rare. 


loves, or consorts with, harlots. [Rare.] philoxeny (fi-lok’se-ni), π. [Gr. Φιλοξενία, < 
To the mealy-mouthed modern philopornist the homely Φιλόξενος, loving strangers, hospitable, ¢ φιλεῖν, 








philoxeny 


love, + ξένος, stranger, guest.] Good will with dilute mineral acids or caustic alkalies, 

toward strangers; hospitality. [Rare.] It occurs also to some extent in the tannin- 
philozoism (fil-d-z0’ism), ». [philozo(ic) + bearing plants, owing to oxidation by the air. 

-~ism.| The love of mankind for animals. ZL. Also called cinchona-red, kino-red, ete. 

ΓΕ. Ward, Pure Sociol., p. 429. phlobaphenic (flob-a-fé’nik), a. [ phlobaphene 
philozoist (fil-6-z6’ist), n. [philozo(ic) + -ist.] + -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from phlob- 

A lover of animals; one who has sympathy aphene. 

for the sufferings of animals. phimophagous (flé-of’a-gus), α. [Gr. φλοιός, 

The first in the field were the philozoists, commonly bark, + gayev, eat, -0us. | Bark-eating : 

known as anti-vivisectionists, Science, Jan. 10,1902, p.45. said of the Scolytid# and other insects of sim- 

philtrum,”. 2. The groove running fromthe ilar food-habits. 7 


septum of the nose down the central line of phlmover me (flé-6-tér’mi), n. [Gr. φλοιός, bark, 


the upper lip. 


It [Chimpanzee] has a widely grooved philtrum on the 


middle part of margin of lip. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, p. 810. 
phimotic (fi-mot’ik), a.. [ phimosis (-ot-) + ~ic.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of phimosis. 
Buck, Med, Handbook, I. 722. 


phlebangioma (fleb’an-ji-6’mi), n.; pl. phleb- phlogistical (fi0-jis’ti-kal), a. 


angiomata . (-ma-tii). Ls, < Gr. φλέψ (όλεβ-), 
vein, + ayyeiov, vessel, + yaa 


A tumor phlogogenetic (flog’6-jé-net’ik), a. 


τέρμα, & limit.] The innermost layer of 
the primary cortex, usually not distinctly dif- 
ferentiated, but in the stems of land plants 
recognizable as a starch-sheath, and in those 
of aquatics forming the endodermis.. An ex- 
ternal as well as an internal phlooterma is 
sometimes spoken of. Strasburger. 
Same as phlo- 
gistic. 
Same as 


which consists chiefly of dilated veins. hlogogenous. 
phlebectasis (fl6-bek’ta-sis), ». [NL.] Same οσα (flo’gost), p. a. [See phlogosis.] 
as phlebectasia. Inflamed. 
phlebectasy (flé-bek’ta-si), n. Same as phle- phlogosin (fl6-g6’sin), mn. [Gr. φλόξ (Φλογ-), 
bectasia. flame, + -ose + -in?.] A compound said to 


phlebectomy (flé-bek’ t6-mi), n. 


[Gr. Φλέψ be obtained from the pus-bacterium Staphyl- 


(pAeB-), vein, + ἐκτομή, excision.] Excision of ococcus pyogenes aureus. 


a portion of a vein. 
phiebin (fleb’in), n. [Gr. φλέψ (¢AeB-), vein, 
+ -in2,] The hemoglobin present in venous 
blood. 
Phlebodium (f16-b6’di-um), π. [NL. (J. Smith, 


1841), < Gr. Φλέψ (Φλεβ-), a vein, + ὁδούς, a phloretic (fld-ret’ik), a. 


tooth ; so called from the tooth-like junction 
of the veins in the ατοο]θ.] A small genus 
of usually epiphytic middle-American ferns, 
allied to Polypodium, having broadly ovate, 
deeply pinnatifid fronds from 1 to 3 feet long, 
with veins copiously anastomosing to form 
one or more regular series of areol# in which 
the sori are borne, each upon the united ends 
of two or more excurrent veinlets of the same 


phloramine (fi6-ram’in), n. 


phloretin (flor’e-tin), n. 


[ phlor(izin) + 
amine.| A compound, NH»o.CgH3(OH), or 5- 
aminoresorcinol, which is formed by the action 
of ammonia on phloroglucinol. It forms silky, 
needle-like crystals which melt at 146-152° C. 


Derived from Rilore tin.—Phloretic acid, a white 
crystalline acid, CgH; 903, made by boiling phloretin with 
caustic potash. It melts at 129°C, 


[phlor(izin) + -εί + 
πι] A crystalline substance, ΟΙ5Η14Ο5, 
made by hydrolyzing phlorizin with di ute 
acids. It melts at 253-255° C., and is changed 
into phloretic acid and phloroglucinol by boil- 
ing with caustic potash. It is a febrifuge. 


Phobian (f6’bi-an), a. 


phobic (fo’bik), a. 


phocenin (f6-s6’nin), n. 


phoci 


areola, The type species of the genus, Ρ. au- Phlorhizin, phloridzin, ». Same as phlorizin. 
reum, is abundant in the West Indies and ex- phlorizinize (flor’i-zin-iz), v. ¢.; pret, and pp. 
tends to Florida, where it occurs uniformly on lorizinized, ppr. florizinizing. [phlorizin + 


Phocoidea, 3. pl. 


pholadoid 


phlyzacious (fli-za’shius),.a. [phlyzaci(um) 
+ -ous.] Of the nature of a phlyzacium, or 


ος 

h. Μ. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Philo- 

sophiz Ne Philologiz) Magister, Master of 

Philosophy (or Philology); (b) of the Late Latin 
Pharmacie Magister, Master of Pharmacy. 

phobia (f0’bi-i), πα. [NL., detached from hy- 
drophobia and other words containing -phobia, 
< Gr. -ϕοβια, ¢ φοβεῖν, fear.] Any morbid un- 
controllable dread or fear. 

The psychologist should also be thankful to the author 
for discarding the bewildering nomenclature of manias 
and phobias, and offering a simple and intelligible classi- 
fication of mental diseases. Nature, May 1, 1902, p. 5. 

There are many first hand investigators into the Sub- 
liminal who, not having themselves met with anything 
super-normal, would probably not hesitate to call all the 
reports of it erroneous, and who would limit the Sub- 
liminal to dissolutive phenomena of consciousness exclu- 
sively, to lapsed memories, subconscious sensations, 
ne and phobias, and the like. 

. James, in Proc. Soc. Psychical Research, XVII. 18. 


[ Phob(os) + -ian.] Of 
or pertaining to Phobos, a moon of Mars. 


It would be only necessary to divide by one thousand 
the dimensions of any earthly object to ascertain its 


dimensions as modeled on a Phobian scale. . . . A ship 
of the size of the Great Eastern sailing on a Phobian 
ocean would be less than 74 inches long. . . . A United 


States postage stamp would cover a space of nearly three 

Phobian city lots. Sci. Amer., Aug. 20, 1892, p. 112. 

[phobia + -ic.] Of or 

pertaining to a phobia; of the nature of mor- 

bidfear. Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, 
5 


. 215, 
phidestite (f6-sen’ik),‘a. [Also phocenic ; < Gr. 
[phloret-in + -ἶοι]  ¢dxaiva, a dolphin, + -ic.] Contained in por- 


poise- or dolphin-oil.— Ῥποσθπίο acid, isovaleric 


acid. See *isovaleric. 

[ phocen(ic) + -in2.] 
An oil obtained-from two species of dolphin, 
Delphinum phocena and D. globiceps. It con- 
tains phocenic or isovaleric acid. 
(f5’sid), n. [Phocid(z).] A member 
of the family Phocidz; a seal. 
2. In a more restricted 
sense, the earless seals, Phocidz, raised to the 
rank of a superfamily. Correlative with Ota- 
rioidea and Rosmaroidea. 


phlebogenous. (fié-boj’e-nus), a. 


phlebosclerosis (fleb’6-sklé-r6’sis), n. 


the trunks of the palmetto. . ize] 


phlebeedesis (fleb-6-d6é’sis), π. [Gr. φλέψ 
(όλεβ-), vein, + οἴδησις, a swelling.] <A swell- 
ing up or increase in the size of the peripheral 
vessels of the blood-vascular system, such as 
is found in Arthropoda. 

These additional features include the ostiate heart and 
the “ phlebeedesis,” that is to say, the peripheral portions 
of the blood-vascular system are swollen so as to obliter- 
ate to a large extent the ccelom, whilst the separate veins 
entering the dorsal vessel or heart coalesced, leaving 
valyate ostia, by which the blood passed from a pericar- 
dial blood-sinus formed by the fused veins into the dorsal 
vessel or heart. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1904, p. 524. 
¢ Gr. Φλέψ 
(όλεβ-), vein, + -γενης, -producing.] Of venous 
origin. 


phlebograph (fleb’5-graf), n. ος Φλέψ (Φλεβ-), 


vein, + γράφειν, write. | sphygmograph 
adapted to recording the movements of pulsa- 
tion in a vein. 

[NL., 


< Gr. φλέψ (Φλεβ-), vein, + σκλήρωσις, harden- 
ing.) Fibrous thickening and hardening of 
the veins. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 105. 

phlebosclerotic (fleb’6-sklé-rot’ik), a. Per- 
taining to or affected with phlebosclerosis. 

phlebostenosis (fleb’6-sté-n6’sis), n. [NL.,< 
Gr. Φλέψ (Φλεβ-), Vein, + στένωσις, narrowing. ] 
Stricture of a vein; general narrowing of the 
veins. 


phiognan: 2. In making whisky or other 


spirits, the vinasse or residue left in the still 
after the alcohol has been practically removed 
as vapor. Census Bulletin 190, June 16, 1902, 


. 12, 
eet n.—Gas phlegmon, localized inflamma- 
tion of the subcutaneous tissue accompanied by the for- 
mation of gas, due usually to the presence of a special 
micro-organism, Bacillus aérogenes. 


phlegmonic (fieg-mon’ik), a. Same as phleg- 


monous. 
Phlegmonous laryngitis. See *laryngitis. 
phlein (fié’in), n. rr. φλοιός, bark, membrane, 


+ -in2.] Same as *irisin. 
phlobaphene (fiob’a-fén), ». [Irreg., ς Gr. 
Φλο(ιός), bark, βαφή, dipping, + -ene.] One 
of a class of amorphous red compounds, insol- 
uble in water but soluble in alcohol and 
caustic alkalies, obtained by boiling tannins 


To bring under the influence of phlor- phocomelia (f6-k6-mé‘li-’), ». [NL., < Gr. 


izin, the action of which induces glucosuria. 
Also phlorhizinize, phlorrhizinize, and phlorid- 
zinize. 


phloroglucin (45 -τῦ -ρ]ὸ ’ απ), η. Same as 


phloroglucinol. 

phloroglucite (fl0-r6-gl6’sit), π.  [phloroglu- 
c(in) + -ite?.] A sweet crystalline compound, 
CgHj203+2H2O or = 1,3,5-cyclohexanetriol, 
formed by reducing phloroglucinol with 
sodium amalgath. 

phlorol (flor’ol), . [phlor(izin) + -ol.] A 
liquid, CgH9(OH) or 2-ethylphenol, found in 
creosote from wood-tar and also made syn- 
thetically, as by the distillation of barium 

hloretate withlime, It boils at 206,5-207.5°C. 

phlorone (flor’6n), » [phlor(izin) + -one.] 
A yellow crystalline substance, CgHgOg or 1 
Fimathyiquitious, formed by distilling cresol 
from coal- or beech-tar with sulphuric acid and 
pyrolusite. It is also made by oxidizing cer- 
tain amino compounds. Also called p-zxylo- 
quinone. 

phlorose (flor’6s),. [phlor(izin) +. -ose.] 
The sugar, probably glucose, which is formed 
when phlorizin is hydrolyzed by boiling with 
dilute acids. 

phlorrhizin, ». Same as phlorizin. 


Phlox, ”.— Alpine phlox, a low tufted species, Phlox 
Douglasii, with pink, lilac, or. white flowers, found in 
the Sierras of California.— Prickly phlox, a polemoni- 
aceous woody herb, Leptodactylon Californicum, of the 
Californian chaparral, the stems densely covered with 
prickly leaves, the showy, phlox-like corollas pink and of 
a silky texture. 

phloxin, π. 2, A coal-tar color of the xanthene 
type. It is the sodium salt of tetrabrom-tetra- 
chlor-fluorescein. It dyes wool and silk bluish 
pink and red in a slightly acid bath. Also 
called phloxin TA and eosin 10B.— Phioxin P, 
a coal-tar color of the xanthene type. It is the sodium 
or potassium salt of tetrabrom-dichlor-fluorescein. It 
dyes wool and silk bluish pink and red in a slightly acid 
bath. Also called new pink and erythrosin BB. 


paleaneinls (flik’ten-of-thal’mi-i), 

π. [NL., < Gr. φλύκταινα, a blister, + ὀφθαλμός, 
eye.] Same as phlyctenular ophthalmia (which 
see, under phlyctenular). 

νόμου (flik-te-n6’sis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
φλύκταινα, blister, + -osis.] Any skin-disease 

characterized by an eruption of small vesicles. 


phocomely (f6-kom’e-li), x. 
Pheebe!, n. 2. [l. c.] 


Pheenicacee (f6-ni-ka’s6-6), n. pl. 


φώκη, seal, + µέλος, limb.] In teratol., a con- 
dition in which the hands and feet, one or all, 
are seemingly attached directly to the trunk, 
the intervening bones of the extremities being 
extremely short. 


phocomelous (f6-kom’e-lus), a. [ phocomel(us) 


+ -ous.] Of the nature of a phocomelus or 
monster with very short extremities; exhibit- 
ing phocomelia. 

Same as *phoco- 
melia. W. Bateson, Study of Variation, p. 399. 
(b) A serranoid fish, 
Prionodes phebe, of the West Indian fauna,— 
8. The ninth satellite of Saturn, announced 
and named by Professor W. H. Pickering, in 
1899, as having been found on photographic 
plates made at Arequipa, in the South Ameri- 
ean branch of the observatory of Harvard Uni- 


versity. The discovery remained unconfirmed until 
1904, when the satellite was rediscovered upon a large 
number of more recent Arequipa plates, which furnish 
data for a complete determination of its orbit. Accord- 
ing to Pickering, its distance from the planet is 8,000,000 
mites (more than 2} times as great as that of Iapetus, the 
most remote of the satellites previously known) and its 
period 546.5 days. Its motion appears to be retrograde — 
a most surprising result. It is extremely faint (sixteenth 
magnitude) and is probably beyond the reach of visual 
observation with any existing telescope. Its diameter is 
estimated at 200 miles. 
[NL. (W. 


P. Schimper, 1871), < Phenix (see Phenix?) + 
-acez.| The palm family. See Palmz?. 

Pheenicantha (fé-ni-kan’thi), n. [NL. (Wight, 
1906), < Gr. φοῖνιξ, red, + ἄνθη, blossom.) A 
genus of leguminous plants belonging to the 
family Fabacee. See Sutherlandia. 

pheenicious (fé-nish’us), a. Same as pheni- 
cious, 

pheenicite (fé’ni-sit), n. [Gr. φοῖνιξ (Φοίνικ-}, 
purple, + -ite2.] ΄ Same as melanochroite. 

phenicochroite (fé-ni-kok’ro-it), π. [Gr. 
φοῖνιξ (φοινικ-), purple, + χρόα, color, + -ite?.] 
Same as melanochroite. 

pholadian (fo-la’di-an), a.and» 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to the Pholadide. 

did t Pe did} 5 holad 
holadid (fol’a-did), n. Same as pholad. — 
pholadoid (fol’a-doid), α. [pholad + -oid.] 

Resembling a pholad or the Pholadidz. 


pholcid 


pholcid (fol’sid), nm. anda. I, n. A member 
of the family Pholcide. 
II. a. Having the characteristics of or be- 


longing to the family Pholcide. 
Pholida us (f6-lid’a-pus), m. [NL., < Pholis 
(-lid-) Gr. ἄπους, footless.] A genus of 
blennioid fishes found in the Okhotsk Sea. 
Pholidichthys (fol-i-dik’ this), π. [NI., < 
Pholis (-lid-) + Gr. ἰχθύς, fish.] A genus of 
blennioid fishes inhabiting tropical parts of the 
Pacific Ocean. : 
pholidolite (f6-lid‘6-lit), n. [Gr. φολίς (Φολιδ-), 
seale, + λίθος, stone.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium, iron, magnesium, and potassium, 
occurring in minute grayish-yellow crystalline 
seales: found in Sweden. 
pholidosis (fol-i-d6’sis),n.. [Gr. φολίς (goA0d-), 
scale, + -osis.] In zool., the arrangement or 
pattern of the scales. | 
An individual anomaly in the mental pholidosis. 
/ Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1896, p. 927. 
Pholiota (f6-li-d’tii), n. [NL. (Fries, 1821), « 
Gr. φολίς, scale, in allusion to the scaly pileus, 
+ οὓς (ὠτ-), ear.} A large genus of rusty- 
spored agaries having a fleshy pileus and a 


continuous annulus. Over 120 species are reported 
by Saccardo. Some grow on the ground and some on 
decaying wood. P. squarrosa is common on decaying 
wood in Europe and North America. 


Pholis (f6’lis), n. [NL., < Gr. φωλίς, a kind of 
fish.] A genus of elongate blennioid fishes 
inhabiting the shores of northern seas. 

pholque (folk), n. [F.,< NL. Pholeus. See 

Phoicus.) A spider of the genus Pholcus. 

Rare. | 
phon., phonet. {[1.ο. or cap.] Abbreviations 

of phonetics. | 
phonascus, . 2. A former name for a com- 

poser of melodies, as distinguished from *sym- 
phoneta, a composer of part-music. 
phonautograph, ”.—Hensen’s. phonautograph. 

Same as Hensen *recorder. 
phoneme (f6’ném), ». [Gr. φώνημα, a sound 

made, a voice, < φωνεῖν, make a sound, speak. ] 

1, Same as phonel, n.— 2. A voice-sound im- 

agined by the insane; a hallucination of 

voices. C. Wernicke (trans.), in Alien. and 

Neurol., Aug., 1904, p. 317. 
phonendoscope (fo-nen’d6-skop), ». [Gr. 

; φωνή, sound, + 
Ξ ἔνδον, within, + 

σκοπείν, view. ] 
A modification 
of the stetho- 
scope in which 
the sounds 
transmitted to 
the ear are 
increased in 
intensity by 
means of two 
interposed 
disks of  vul- 
canite or other 
material ‘hav- 
ing similar 
physical prop- 
erties. 

In regard to per- 
cussion, I would 
emphasize the 
value of ausculta- 
tory ercussion, 
using the phonen- 
doscope or a steth- 
oscope of the 
Bowles’ type. 

Amer. Jour. 


[Clinical Med., 
‘{Oct., 1907, p. 
[1201. 





Phonendoscope, with sectional view. phonesis a 

a, hard rubber cap on metal tube, 6; 16 Sis),”. NL. 
this cap’is placed in contact with the part phonesis Gr. 
to be auscultated and the sound-waves are + , } : 
transmitted to the two vulcanite disks, @. φωνησίς, «φωνεῖν, 
These 5οµπά-ψΨαγες, intensified by the vi-. ytter sounds 
bration of the inner, disk, are collected in “ 
the hollow of the metal plate, ¢c, and con- speak, < φωνή 
veyed through the hollow tubes opening a sound. } Ar- 


from it to the ears, a , 

ticulation of 
sound; enunciation; pronunciation; phonetic 
character. 

Now, however, it is easily seen by anthropologists that 
language, like man himself, had a very humble begin- 
ning, and has reached its present marvellously persect 
state sensim sine sensu, slowly improving in its phonestis 
and structure hand in hand with the slow improvement 
of the physical organs in virtue of which man has become 
a speaking animal. Keane, Ethnology, p. viii. 


Phonetic complement, element, law. See 
*xcomplement, ete. 


phonometric (f6-n6-met’rik), a. 


phonometry (f6-nom’e-tri), n. 


phonomimet (f6’nd-mim), 1. 


phonetico-ideographic (f6 - net ”i-k6-i/ dé -6- 
graf‘’ik),a. Pertaining or belonging to a kind 
of writing characterized by a mixture of ideo- 
grams and phonetic elements. 

This mixture of letters, hieroglyphics, and figurative 
signs, constitutes a kind of writing recalling the pho- 
netico-ideographic stage through which primitive peoples 
(the Mexicans and Chinese certainly) passed, before the 
discovery of alphabetic writing. 

C. Lombroso (trans.); Man of Genius, p. 189. 
phonetism, η. 2. Phonetic status; the use of 
symbols with a definite phonetic value. 

At certain points in their [alphabets’] history all but 
one became crystallized, and remained to show us the 
steps by which the progress to phonetism can be made. 

Encyc. Brit,, I. 602. 


Phonic explosives, wheel. See *explosive, 


*wheell, 

phonism (f6’nizm),». [phonel + -ism.] In 
psychol., a reproduced sensation of tone, regu- 
larly accompanying the arousal of sensation 
in certain other departments of sense: a form 
of synesthesia. See *photism. 

At the same period he noted phonisms of pain. These, 
however, were not prominent until the summer of 1899, 
when a badly injured finger gave occasion for a series of 
determinations of the ‘ pitch’ of the pain. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., ΧΙ. 392. 

phonocard (f60’n0-kiird), . [phono(graphic) 
+ card.) Same as *phonopostal. [Recent. ] 

phonog. An abbreviation of phonography. 

phonoglyph (f0’no-glif), n. [Gr. φωνή, sound, 
+ Ὑλυφή, a carving.] An incised picture, 
figure, or sign representing a certain sound. 
Compare phonogram, 1. Keane, Man, Past 
and Present, p. 25. 

phonogramic (f6-n6-gram’ik), a. [ phonogram 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 

honogram. 

shane ammatic (f0’n0-gra-mat’ik), a. Same 
as *phonogramic. 

phonol. An abbreviation of phonology. 

phonomassage (fo’nd-ma-siizh’), n. [Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + E. massage.) Action upon the drum 
membrane and ossicles of the ear of sound- 
waves systematically directed against them, 
in the treatment of deafness resulting from 
ankylosis of the ossicles. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, ITI. 606. 

phonometer, ”. 2. In psychophys., an instru- 
ment for the production of accurately graded 


intensities of sound. The simplest form of phonom- 
eter is the *sound-pendulum (which see), In Wundt’s 
gravity-phonometer, ivory balls are dropped by electro- 
magnetic releases from varying heights upon hard-wood 
plates. EH. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., II. ii. 221. 


3. A clockwork instrument swung in gim- 
bals, so that its face is always horizontal, and 
on whose dial are certain marks indicating 
intervals at which a whistle or other signal 
should be made to announce the compass 
course of the vessel. 
[ phono- 
metr(y) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
measurement of acoustic pitch or intensity, 
specifically by the graphic method. See 


honometer. 

[Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + -μετρια, ¢ µέτρον, measure.] The 
measurement of the pitch or the intensity of 
sound; the scientific use of the phonometer. 
(Gr. φωνόμιμος, 
imitating voice.] A musical instrument imi- 
tating a chorus of voices. Ν. #. D. 


phonomimic (f6-nd-mim’ik), a. [ phonomim(e) 


+ -ic.] Noting a system of teaching in which 
each of the elementary sounds of speech is 
associated with an appropriate onomatopeic 
esture. N. EL. D. 

phonopathy (f6-nop’a-thi), n.  [Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + -παθεια, < πάθος, disease.] Any dis- 
ease of the organs concerned in voice-produe- 
tion. 

phonophobis ({6-n6-f6’bi-i), n. [Gr. φωνή, 
sound, + -ϕοβια, < φοβεῖν, fear.] Morbid dis- 
like or dread of sounds. 

phonophote (f6’n6-f6t), ». [Gr. φωνή, sound, 
+ φῶς (Φωτ-), light.) An instrument for the 
production of luminous effects by means of 
sound-waves. 

phonoplex, η. II. a. Of or pertaining to a 
system of telegraphy in which interrupted and 
undulatory currents are used simultaneously 
in signaling over the same wire. 

phonopostal (f6’n6d-pds-tal), π.  [phono- 
(graph) + postal.] A postal eard upon which 
a message has been recorded by a form of 
phonograph. 

The phonocard : The phonopostal, says La Nature, is an 


phooka, ». 
phorid (for ’id), ». and a. 


phormine (fér’min), n. 


phorometer (fo-rom.’e-tér), n. 


Phoronis, η. 


phoronomy, %. 


Phororhacos (f6-ror’a-kos), n. 


phorotone (for’6-tdn), n. 


phorozodid 


apparatus which registers and afterward reproduces the 
human voice, by means of a sheet of pasteboard, shaped 
like a postal card. Jules Verne conceived the idea of re- 
placing the old wax cylinder used in other phonographs 
by asheet of paper, which could be posted like a letter. 
Set. Amer., Sept. 23, 1905, p. 235. 

phonotype (f6’n6-tip), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
phonotyped, ppr. phonotyping. [ phonotype, n.] 
To print in phonotype or phonetic characters. 

phonotypographic (f6-n6-tip-6-graf’ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to printing with a phonetic al- 

habet. 

phonozenograph (f6-n6-zén’6-graf), m.. [Gr. 
φωνή, sound, + ξένος, foreign, + γράφει, write. ] 
An electrical device for determining the di- 
rection from which a sound comes. It con- 
sists of a microphone connected with a 
Wheatstone bridge, a battery, galvanometer, 
and telephone. 

phony (16/11), α. [phone + -yl.] Of the 
character of a ‘phone’ or of the talk heard 
over a ‘phone’; unsubstantial; imitational ; 
spurious. [Slang.] ; 

When the District Attorney’s men destroyed the para- 
phernalia found in the palatial gambling den the articles 
proved to be what the detectives oddly styled “phony.” 
That is a curious word and implies that, as regards merit, 
a thing so qualified has no more substance than a tele- 
phone talk with a supposititious friend. 

Evening Telegram, Dec. 9, 1904. 


See *pooka. 
1. 2. 


of the dipterous family Phoride. 


II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Phoride. 


A member 


[A metathesis of 
morphine.|] Same as *oxydimorphine, 


) [Gr..- popoc, 
bearing, + µέτρον, measure.] An instrument 
for determining the presence and degree of 
insufficiency of the extrinsic eye-muscles, 


Then with the lenses on the patient which correct the 
error of refraction, if there is one, I place a Steven's pho- 
rometer just in front of the eyes, base of the prisms in 
the instrument up and down. One should be careful to 
have the instrument perfectly level. This brings them 
into position to test the lateral muscles, the esophoria or 
exophoria, if either is present. 

Optical Jour., July 14, 1904, p. 250. 


phorometry (f6-rom’e-tri), x. [ phorometer + 


-y3.] Measurement of the amount of insuffi- 
ciency of the external muscles of the eye; the 
scientific use of thephorometer. Optical Jour., 
June 23, 1904, p. 77. 


phorone (for’6n), . An unsaturated ketone, 


CgH 40 or diisopropylidene-acetone, made by 


the action of quicklime on acetone, and also: 


in other ways. It forms large yellowish-green 
erystalsthat melt at 28° C. Its odor somewhat 
resembles that of the geranium. 

phoronic (f0-ron’ik), a. [phoron(e) + -ie.] 
Noting an acid, ΟιιΠι«Ος, derived from 
eamphice acid. 


2. [l. ¢c.] A worm of the genus 
See cut at *Actinotrocha. 


3. That branch of science 

which treats of the movements of organisms 

in space; that branch of science which treats 
of the vital movements of organisms. 

The science of motion, or mechanics, is now taken 

- in the biological sense as phoronomy, the science of 

the movements of organisms in space. . 
Haeckel (trans,), Wonders of Life, p. 259. 


It would be best to... . restrict the name phoronomy 
to the science of the vital movements which are peculiar 
to organisms, in contrast to kinematics, the exact science 
of the inorganic movements of all bodies. 

Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 259. 
[NL., < Gr. 
gap, thief, + paxoc, rag.] A giant extinct 
flightless carinate bird, supposed to be wholly 
or partly carnivorous in habits, found in the 
Miocene deposits of the Santa Cruz formation 
in Patagonia. The feet are armed with powerful 
claws, and the head is provided with an enormous curved 
beak. The vertebre of the neck are as large as those of 
a horse. The skull of one large species measures 27 
inches in length by 7 inches in depth, exceeding in size 
the skull ofa horse. From the sole of the foot to the top 
of the head this bird had a height of between 7 and 8 feet. 
Phororhacos is believed to be more or less distantly 
related to the herons. 


Phoronis. 


(Gr. -dopoc, bearing, 
+ τόνος, tension.] A device for strengthening 
the ocular muscles, by means of prisms, in 
eases of heterophoria. 


phorozoéid (for-d-z0’ oid), n.. [Gr. -dopoc, bear- 


ing, + E. zodid.) In some ascidians, as the 
Doliolidx, a foster form or nurse, which con- 
sists of a free-swimming sexually immature 
zooid, having a ventrical outgrowth on which 


eee ee ee 


Re Se 


phorozodid 


sexual zodids, known as gonozodids, are pro- 
duced. Compare gonozodid and trophozodid. 

phorozoGn (for-6-z0’on), n.; pl. phorozoa (-ii). 
[NL. «φορά, motion, + ζῷον, animal.] Among 
the lower Metazoa, a member of the asexual 
generation which bears, in the form of buds 
or otherwise, the members of the sexual gen- 
eration. Med. Record, Oct. 19, 1907, p. 636. 

Phorusrhacos, ». Same as *Phororhacos. 
Phorusrhacos is to be preferred under the 
law of priority. 

phosote (f6’sot), απ. [phos(phate) + -ote.] 
A trade-name of creosote phosphate, a color- 
less, syrupy liquid. It is used as a remedy in 
tuberculosis where creosote is’ not readily 
tolerated. 

phosphamic (fos-fam’ik), a. [ phosph(orus) 
+ -amic.| Noting an acid, a substance form- 
ing minute colorless crystals of sweetish 
taste, having the composition (Ἠ0)ο.ΝΗο.ΡΟ 
or orthophosphorie acid with one hydroxyl 
group replaced by amidogen. Also called 

hosphamidic acid or amidophosphoric acid. 
phosphamide (fos’fam-id), n. [phosph(orus) 


+ amide.| A white substance, insoluble in 


water, said to be obtainable by the interaction 
of ammonia and phosphorus oxychlorid, of 
the composition (NH»)3PO0.. Its existence is 
doubtful. 

phosphamidic (fos-fa-mid’ik), a. [phospha- 
mide + -ic.|. Same as *phosphamice. 

phosphammonium (fos-fa-md6’ni-um), 3. 
[NL., < phosph(orus) + ammonium.] Same 
as *phosphonium. 

phosphane (fos’fan),n. [phosph(orus) + -ane.] 
A light white powder obtained by the inter- 
action of ammonia and phosphorus ΄ penta- 
ehlorid. Its. composition is somewhat 
doubtful, but is probably represented by the 
formula PsH3Ne¢. 

phosphate, ».— Dibasic phosphate, usually under- 
stood asa salt of orthophosphoric acid in which two of 
the three hydrogen atoms are replaced by a metal or an 
electropositive radical, or by two different metals or 
radicals, as in the common phosphate of soda of the 
shops (NagHPO4), or in microcosmic salt (Na(NH,)- 
HPO4).— Asoluble phosphate. See insoluble *phos- 
phoric acid.—Land phosphate, a trade-name of that 
part of the South Carolina phosphatic deposits which is 
obtained by digging. Compare river *phosphate.— 
Monobasic phosphate, usually understood as a salt of 
orthophosphoric acid in which but one of the three 
hydrogen atoms is replaced by a metal or an electro- 
positive radical, as in monosodium phosphate (NaHpPO,4). 
—Monocalcium phosphate. Same as monocalcic 
phosphate. See xcaleium phosphate.—Navassa phos- 
phate, a phosphate of lime which occurs as a large de- 
posit on, the West Indian island of Navassa, whence it is 
exported for the manufacture of fertilizers. It contains 
a good proportion (from 60 to 70 per cent.) of tricalcic 
phosphate, but this is accompanied by a considerable 
amount of aluminium and iron compounds, so that the 
material is not well suited for the production of super- 
phosphate of lime of high grade.— Normal phosphate, 
usually understood as a salt of orthophosphoric acid in 
which all three of the hydrogen atoms are replaced by a 
metal or electropositive radical, or by different metals or 
radicals, as in normal sodium phosphate (NagPOy4), or in 
sodio-diammonium phosphate (Na(NH4)gP04).—QOdor- 
less phosphate, basic slag; a light slag which contains 
enough phosphate to make a fertilizer—Phosphate 
rock. See phosphorite.— Redonda phosphate, a phos- 
phatic deposit from the island of Redonda in the West 
Indies. This material consists chiefly. of aluminium 
phosphate, and is therefore not fit for use in the manu- 
facture of superphosphate of lime. Phosphoric acid has 
been made from it to some extent.—Reverted phos- 
phate, that portion of a superphosphate of lime for agri- 
cultural use which has become insoluble in water as 
the resuit of chemical change. See *phosphoric acid.— 
River phosphate, a trade-name of that part of the 
South Carolina phosphatic deposits which is obtained 
from the river-beds by dredging. Compare land *phos- 
phate.— Sodium phos hate, See xsodium.— Soluble 
phosphate. See soluble *xphosphoric acid.— Thomas’ 
phosphate, the slag produced in the manufacture of 
steel] from cast-iron containing much phosphorus by 
means of the basic or Thomas and Gilchrist process, in 
which lime is used as a lining for the converter or hearth. 
The slag contains a large proportion of calcium phos- 
phate. In a finely ground condition it is extensively used 
as a manure.—Tricalclum phosphate. Same as tri- 
calcic phosphate. See xcalcium phosphate. 


Phosphatic slag. See *slaq!. 

phosphation (fos-fa’shon), π. The union of 
phosphorie acid with a base, or the substitution 
of phosphoric acid for another combined acid, 
in either case producing phosphates. Van 
Hise, ge U.S. Geol. Sury., Monographs, XLVII. 
p. 206. 


phosphatol (fos’fa-tol), n. [phosphate + -ol.] 
A trade-name of a thick reddish-yellow liquid 
prepared by the action of phosphorus tri- 
chlorid on creosote. Chemically it resembles 
phosote. 

phosphene, %”.— Accommodation phosphenes, 


phosphenes sometimes observed, when in a dark room, 
following attempts at accommodatioe 


Phosphide of copper, a compound of phosphorus and 
copper, used to toughen commercial copper, and in ad- 
mixture with sulphid of copper and potassium chlorate 
to fill Abel’s magneto-electric fuses.— Phosphide of tin, 
Same as *phosphor-tin. 


phosphine, x. 2. A coal-tar coloring matter 
related to acridine. It is a by-product in the 
manufacture of magenta, and is used chiefly 
for dyeing leather a reddish yellow. Also 
known as leather-yellow and Philadelphia. yel- 


low G.—New phosphine, a basic coal-tar color of the 
τμ ΑΗ type. It dyes leather and tannin-mordanted 
cotton. 
phosphinic (fos-fin’ik), a. [phosphin(e) + -ie.] 
Derived from phosphine.—Phosphinic acid, an 
acid, RgPO(OH), formed by the oxidation of a secondary 
hosphine, as, diethylphosphinic acid (CoHs5)9PO(OH).— 
hosphinic oxid, a compound, RgPO, formed by the 
oxidation of a tertiary phosphine. 


phospho-albumin (fos’fo-al-bu’min), 3. 
[phospho(rus) + albumin.| An albuminous 
substance eontaining phosphorus, as_ the 
nucleo-albumins (phosphoglobulins) and the 
nucleoproteids. 

phosphocarnic (fos-f6-kiir’nik), a. [ phospho- 
(rus) + L. caro (carn-) + -ic.] Noting an 
acid, a complex organic substance which was 
isolated by Siegfried from musele-tissue.. Its 
iron salt he ealls ferratin. On decomposition 
it yields, among other bodies, a crystallizable 
acid, carnie acid, Cy 9H,;0;Ns3, which Sieg- 
fried regards as pure antipeptone. 

phosphoferroproteid (fos-fo-fer-d-pro’té-id), 

n. An iron-containing proteid, such as the 
vitellin of the yolk of eggs. 

phosphoglobulin (fos-fo-glob’i-lin), n. Same 
as *nucleo-albumin, 

phosphoglucoproteid (fos-f6-glé-k6-pro’ {6- 
id), nm. A proteid containing a largely de- 
veloped carbohydrate group. Such. bodies 
have been found in the pancreas and the 
mammary gland. The ichthulin found in the 
sperm of certain fishes also belongs to this 
order. | 

phosphomolybdate (fos’f6-m6-lib’dat), . n. 
[ phosphomolybd(ic) + -ate1,] A salt,of phos- 
phomolvbdie acid._Ammonium phosphomolyb- 
date, (NH4)3P0412M00g, is a bright canary-yellow 
crystalline powder, precipitated from a solution of an or- 
thophosphate in moderately strong nitric acid on the 
addition of ammonium molybdate. It is used for the de- 
tection and determination of phosphorus and the radical of 


phosphoric acid in the course of chemical analysis of 
steel, fertilizers, etc. 


phosphomolybdic (fos’”f6-m6-lib’ dik), a. 
[ phospho(rus) + Gr. μόλυβδος, lead, + -ic.] No- 
ting a complex acid, H3PO0O4.12Mo0Os, which is 
used as a test for the vegetable alkaloids. 

phosphonic (fos-fon’ik), a. [phosph(orus) + 
-one + -ic.| Derived from phosphorus.— 
Phosphonic acid, an organic acid of phosphorus, 
which may be regarded as phosphorous acid in which the 
hydrogen atom directly united with the phosphorus is re- 
placed by an organic radical, as ethyl-phosphonie acid, 
CoH5. POg Πο. 

phosphonium (fos-fo’ni-um), m [NL., < 
phosph(orus) + -on-ium.] <A _ hypothetical 
compound, analogous to ammonium, formed 
by the union of four atoms of hydrogen. and 


one of phosphorus (PH,4). This, as well asthe 

compounds in which from one to four of the hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by organic radicals, forms salts, as 

phosphonium iodide (ΡΗ4Ώ, phenylphosphonium iodide 
(CgHs5PHg)), tetrethylphosphonium chlorid ((CoHs )4PT), 
tc 


etc, 

phosphoproteid (fos-f6-pro’té-id), π. [phos- 
pho(rus) + proteid.] An albumin containing 
a phosphorized radical, such as the nucleo- 
albumins and the nucleoproteids. 

phosphoprotein (fos-f6-prd’té-in), m.  [phos- 
pho(rus) + protein.) A compound protein in 
which an albuminous radical exists in eombi- 
nation with a phosphorus-containing substance 
other than nucleie acid or lecithin. 

phosphoptomaine (fos-f6-t6’ma-in), n. [ phos- 
pho(rus) + ptomaine.] One of a group of 
toxie substances found in the blood in cases 
of phosphorus-poisoning, They are supposedly 
basic products formed in the metabolism of 
the body, in combination with phosphorus. 
phosphoreal (fos-f6’ré-al), a. [ phosphor(us) 
+ -e- + -al1,] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, phosphorus ; resembling phosphorus; phos- 
phorescent. 

phosphoret (fos’fo-ret), n. 
ret. 

phosphoretic (fos-f6-ret’ik), a. [phosphoret 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a phosphoret; com- 
bined with phosphorus. Ν. EL. D. 


Phosphoric acid. In connection with the manufacture, 
analysis, and use of fertilizers this term is commonly 
used to signify, not the orthophosphoric acid of the 


Same as phosphu- 


phosphoryl 


scientific chemist (HgP0,4); but phosphorus pentoxid 
(P205), which by the earlier chemists was called phos- 
phoric acid. Water-soluble or simply soluble phosphoric 
acid is phosphorus pentoxid equivalent to the mono- 
calcic phosphate (see *xcalcium phosphate) present in a 
fertilizer, which is soluble in cold water. Citrate-soluble 
phosphoric acid is phosphorus pentoxid equivalent to 
the dicalcic phosphate (see *calcitwm phosphate) or the 
aluminium or iron phosphate present in a fertilizer; 
which is insoluble in cold water but soluble in a cold 
aqueous solution of ammonium citrate; it represents the 
‘reverted phosphate’ which is liable to form during stor- 
age of a fertilizer 4 faa νὰ containing only monocalcic 
phosphate. Insoluble phosphoric acid is phosphorus 
pentoxid equivalent to the tricalcic or normal phosphate 
(ree xcalcium phosphate) present ina fertilizer, which 

oes not dissolve to a sensible extent either in water or in: 
ammonium-citrate solution. Water-soluble phosphoric 
acid has the highest and insoluble phosphoric acid the 
lowest agricultural value.-—Phosphoric anhydrid. 
See xanhydrid.—Phosphoric pig. See *piy1.—Re- 
verted phosphoric acid, the equivalent in phosphorus 
pentoxid (P9205) of that portion of a superphosphate of 
lime which has become insoluble in water. See reverted 
*kphosphate. 


phosphoriferous (fos-f6-rif’e-rus), a. 
ing or containing phosphorus. 
phosphorism (fos’fo-rizm),». [phosphor(us) + 
~ism.] 1. Chronie phosphorus-poisoning ;_ne- 
crosis of the jaw due to poisoning by phos- 
phorus. 

ο). Phosphorescence. 


phosphorite, ”.—Quercy phosphorites, in geol., de- 
posits of phosphates of lime at Quercy, central France, 
of lower Oligocene age, occupying depressions in Jurassic 
limestones and containing large numbers of vertebrate 
Sar of types similar'to those of the Paris gypsum 
eds, 


phosphoritic (fos-f6-rit’ik), a. [phosphorite 
-ic.) Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
containing, phosphorite. 


phosphornecrosis (fos ” for-nek-r6’ sis), n. 
Same as phosphorus *necrosis. 


phosphorochalcite (fos’ f6-r6é-kal’ sit), n. 
Same as phosphochaleite. | 


phosphor-tin (fos’for-tin), π. An alloy con- 
sisting of 94 parts of tin-sponge and 6 parts 
of phosphorus, heated together. It is used 
in the production of phosphor-bronze, 


phosphorus,”. 8. [Withapl. phosphori (-τῖ). ] 
In early use, a substance which emits light 
otherwise than as the result of ordinary com- 


bustion. Thus mention is made of the phosphori of 
Canton, Homberg, Baldwin, etc. The principal causes 
of such emission of light are previous exposure to light 
(insolation), to heat, to. mechanical violence (friction, 
percussion, etc.), to electrical discharge, and to slow sur- 
face oxidation, as also the vital processes in the bodies of 
animals and plants.—Baldwin’s phosphorus, dried 
calcium nitrate when, sufficiently heated to produce phos- 
phorescence.— Canton’s phosphorus, calcium sulphid, 
originally made by heating in a crucible lime from 
oyster-shells with flowers of sulphur. . After exposure to 
bright light it glows or phosphoresces in the dark. See 
Balmain's kpaint.— Homberg’s phosphorus, calcium 
chlorid prepared by Homberg by heating together sal 
ammoniac and slaked lime, and fusing the product, which 
he found to shine in the dark after exposure to light.— 
Kunckel’s phosphorus, the element phosphorus, of 
modern chemistry, discovered by Brand of Hamburg in 
1669 and independently by Kunckel of Wittenberg in 
1670. Obtained by ignition of the solid residue from the 
evaporation of urine, it was for a time distinguished 
from the Bologna phosphorus (already known as a sub- 
stance luminous in the dark) by attaching the name of 
Brand or Kunckel, or by the term phosphorus urina.— 
Phosphorus necrosis, See *xnecrosis.— Phosphorus 
oxychlorid. See *oxychlorid.—Phosphorus penta- 
chlorid, a yellowish-white crystalline solid, of composi- 
tion PCls, reacting upon water to form hydrochloric and 
phosphoric acids.— Phosphorus steel. Sce *stee/1.— 
Phosphorus suboxid, a substance of red color, pro- 
duced in small quantity along with the higher oxids of 
‘the element when phosphorus is burned with a limited 
supply of air, and obtainable also by other processes. 
The formula assigned to itis P40. It is doubtful whether 
this substance is other than impure red phosphorus. A 
more definite compound, PsO, can be obtained as a 
yellow powder by the interaction of phosphorus trichlorid 
and phosphorus acid.— Phosphorus trichlorid, a col- 
orless liquid, produced by the direct action of chlorin on 
phosphorus, of composition PCls, reacting upon water to 
form hydrochloric and phosphorous acids.— Red phos- 
phorus. This form of phosphorus has been shown to be 
only partly amorphous, a part consisting of microscopic 
crystals of a red-violet color. It has been recently stated 
that by heating to the boiling-pointa solution of ordinary 
phosphorus in phosphorus tribromide a scarlet powder 
is obtained resembling red phosphorus, but of notably 
greater chemical activity, fitting it for use in the manu- 
facture of friction-matches to ignite by striking on any 
rough surface. See phosphorus, 2.— Salt of phosphorus. 
Same as microcosmic salt.—Wach’s phosphorus, cal- 
cium sulphid which has been strongly heated in a crucible 
after addition in small quantity of a compound of arsenic, 
antimony, zinc, cadmfium, or tin. Such a preparation 
phosphoresces brightly after exposure to bright light. 
The ΑΠ ΡΗΙΟΡ of barium and strontium may be similarly 
treated. 


phosphorus-steel (fos ’f6-rus-stél), π. See 
*steell, 

phosphoryl (fos’f6-ril), π. The radical PO. 
Thus phosphorus oxychlorid is sometimes 
ealled phosphoryl chlorid, ΕΟΟ. 


Bear- 


phosphosiderite 


phosphosiderite (fos-f6-sid’e-rit), n. [Gr. 
φωσφόρος, in NL. sense ‘ phosphorus,’ + σίδηρος, 
iron, + -ite2.] A hydrous ferric phosphate, 
2FePO,+34H20, occurring in red orthorhom- 
bie crystals: found in cavities in iron ore in 
the Siegen district, Germany. 

phosphotage (fos’fo-taj), π. An anglicized 
form of a French term applied to a modifica- 
tion of the process of ‘plastering’ wine in 
which calcium diphosphate is substituted for 
ealcium sulphate. Sadtler, Handbook of In- 
dust. Chem., p. 205. 

phosphotungstic (fos-f6-tung’stik), a. [phos- 
pho(rus) + tungst(en) + -ic.] Noting a com- 

lex acid of which there are several forms. 
hat best known has the composition Hz,POy,.- 

12WO3. Itis used in connection with stains 
for histological preparations to be examined 
under the microscope. 

phosphuranylite (fos-fi-ran’i-lit),.».  [phos- 
ph(orus) + uran(ium) + -yl + -ite?.] A hy- 
drous uranium phosphate, occurring as a deep 
lemon-yellow pulverulent incrustation: found 
in North Carolina. 

phossy (fos’i), a. [phos( phorus) + -y3.] Pro- 

duced by phosphorus poisoning. [Colloq.]— 


Phossy jaw, necrosis of the jaw caused by poisoning 
with phosphorus, as among match-makers. See *phos- 


horism. 

phot (fot), π. [Gr. φῶς (gor-), light.]_ A pro- 
posed photometric unit equal to an illumina- 
tion of one lux for one second; cne lumen of 
light-flux applied to a surface of one square 
meter for one second of time, 

phot., photog. Abbreviations (a) of photo- 
graphic ; (b) Γ. ο. or cap.) of photography. 

photanamorphosis (f6-tan”a-mér ’f6-sis) n. 
[Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + LGr. ἀναμόρφωσις, 
forming anew. See anamorphosis.| <A dis- 
torted picture, obtained photographically, 
which if viewed in a cylindrical mirror prop- 
erly placed thereon will have a normal appear- 
ance. 

photechy (f6’tek-i), m. [Irreg. < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), 
light, + ἔχειν, hold.] The property of hold- 
ing, developing, and giving off secondary rays 
sufficient to affect a photographie plate: a 
property possessed by paper and other sub- 
stances, especially when affected by ink or a 
saline solution, after exposure to sunlight. 
Sci, Amer. Sup., April 8, 1905, pp. 24, 467-8. 

photee (f6-t6’), ».  [E. Indian.] A fine va- 
riety of cotton grown in India for making Dacca 
muslins. 

photeolic (f0-té-ol’ik), a. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + αἰόλος, moving, motile.] In bot., as- 
suming different positions with the presence 
or absence of light; affected with nyctitrop- 
ism. See sleep, 5. | 

photerythrous (f0-te-rith’rus), a. [Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + ἐρυθρός, red, + -ous. The for- 
mation does not express the meaning assigned. ] 
Sensitive especially to the red rays of the 
spectrum: noting a partial color-blindness. 

He began to notice colors at once, and, except in the 

case of green, could always recognize a color after having 
been told its name. With green he had more difficulty. 


and it may be that he is somewhat photerythrous. 
Jour. Philos., Psychol. and Sei. Methods, Aug. 18, 1904, 
[p. 468. 


photic (fo’tik), a. [Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + 
-ic.| 1. Of or pertaining to those! forms of 
radiation which are productive of luminous 
effects; relating to light. 

It is not at all likely that the differences in reaction- 
time here noted for electric and photic stimuli are due to 
the same conditions. Biol. Bulletin, Jan., 1904, p. 88. 
2. In phytogeog., well-lighted: designating the 
upper bright region of bodies of water in 
which the light is sufficiently intense for the 
normal development of microphytes. Corre- 
lated with *dysphotic and *aphotic. Schimper 
(trans.), Plant-Geog., p. 782. 

Photinian, π. II. a. Of or pertaining to 
Photinus or to his doctrines. 

photism (f6’tizm), ». [Gr. φωτισμός illumi- 
nation, < φῶς (φώτ-), light.] In psychol., a 
reproduced sensation of color regularly ac- 
companying the arousal of sensation in certain 
other sense departments, especially in that of 
hearing: the commonest form of synesthesia. 

In order to differentiate the photisms from. the retinal 
light, several series of tests were made, in which M was 
seated in a noiseless dark room. 

a Amer. Jour. Psychol., ΧΙ. 379. 
photistic (f0-tis’tik), a. [Gr. φωτιστικός, iNu- 

minating, ¢ φωτίζειν, illuminate.] Pertaining 


to, or of the nature of illumination, physical’ 


or mental; illuminating; enlightening. 

When from the dull sense . . . the photistic thrill dis- 
engages itself as something different from the rest, it will 
not be denied that this is a perceptive gain, i. e. an acces- 
sion not only to the creature’s sensory store, but to his 
life-relations with reality. 

J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, IL. 356. Ν. H. D. 
photo-actinic (f6’td-ak-tin’ik), a. [Gr. φῶς 
gwt-), light, ++ ἀκτίς (ἀκτιν-), ray, + -ie. 

apable of producing luminous effects, by ex- 
citing luminescence, and also actinic affects: 
said of certain rays. | 

The photo-actinic rays proceeding from the bacteria 
which had been exposed to radium were capable of affect- 
ing a photographic plate through a double layer of lead 
foil. Nature, May 19, 1904, p. 69. 

photo-aquatint (f6”to-ak’wa-tint), π. A 
process of printing pictures from intaglio ecop- 
perplates, similar to but simpler than photo- 
gravure. Woodbury, Encye. Dict. of Photog., 


. 945. 

phatoambastathic (f6-t6-4-t6-graf’ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to a telegraphic apparatus, for 
the transmission of messages in the hand- 
writing of the sender, in which the receiving 
instrument makes its record photographically. 

photoauxesis ({0’t6-Ak-zé’sis), n. [Gr. φῶς 
(Φωτ-), light, + αὔξησις, growth.] In bot., the 
production of leaves on a dorsiventral stem 
chiefly on one side, in response to the stimu- 
lus of diffused light. Pfeffer (trans.), Physiol. 
of Plants, II. 73. 

photobacterium (f6’t6-bak-té’ri-um), n.; pl. 
sis deh (-&). [Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + 

L. bacterium.| A bacterium which emits 

phosphorescent light. Salter, tr. of Lafar, 
Tech. Myeol., I. 160. 

photobathic (f6-t6-bath’ik), a. [Gr. φῶς (gwr-), 
light, + βάθος, depth, + -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the greatest depths of the ocean to 
which light penetrates: as, the photobathic 
zone. Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 361. 

photocalque (f6’t6-kalk), n. [Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), 
light, + F. calque, a counterdrawing.] A 
photographie reproduction from a non-photo- 
graphic original 
Dict. of Photog., p. 303. 

photocaustic (f6-to-kds’tik), a. [Gr. φῶς 
(gwr-), light, + E. caustic.] Noting a photo- 
lithographic image in half-tone, obtained from 
a veiled negative. 

photocauterization (f6’t6d-k4’tér-i-za’shon ), 
π.  [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. cauterization. | 
Cauterization by means of any form of radio- 
activity, such as light rays, X-rays, radium 
rays, ete. 

photocautery (f0-t6-ka’tér-i), π. [Gr. φῶς 
(dwr-), light, + E. cautery.) 1. An instru- 
ment for effecting photocauterization.—2, 
Same as *photocauterization. 

photoceramic (f0’td-se-ram’ik), a. [Gr. 'ϕῶς 
(φωτ-), light, + E. ceramic. ] N oting ceramic 
work decorated by photographic processes. 
N. E. D. 

photoceramics (f6’t6-se-ram’iks), n.  [Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. ceramics.) A process of 
producing burnt-in photographic images on 
porcelas, glass, or similar materials. Tessié du 


otay’s method consists in carefully removing a collodion 
positive from its glass support and floating it in a toning- 


bath containing iridium and gold chlorids. The film is next 


carefully floated to the surface of the enameling-tablet, 
and after drying is heated in a mufile-furnace. Atacertain 
stage of the baking an enamel composition, suspended in 
collodion, is poured over the picture and burned on. 
This must be repeated five or six times until the glaze is 
of sufficient thickness and the picture of the desired color. 
By this process an image is obtained which consists of 
pure metallic silver, gold, and iridium in an extremely fine 
state of division, fixed to the surface of an imperishable 
tablet, and protected by an equally hard, permanent, 
and impermeable glaze. Ceramic colors may be applied 
and burnt in during the making of such an enamel 
picture. 

photoceramist (f5-td-ser’a-mist), n. [photo- 
ceram(ic) + -ist.] One who does photoceramic 
work. 

Photochemical climate, engraving. 
*climate, Xengraving. 

photochemigraphy ( f6’to-ke-mig’ra-fi), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. chem(ic) + Gr. 
-ypagia, «γράφει», write.] The process of mak- 
ing, ina photographie way, zine clichés from 
line-drawings (without half-tones) for print- 
ing from in a press. LE. L. Wilson, Cyclopx- 
die Photog., p. 275. 

photochrome (f6’t6-krém), n. 
chromy. | 
photochromy. 


See 


[See photo- 


photochronograph, ». 


photodoscope 


photochromic (f6-t6-krd’mik), a. Same as 
photochromatic. 

photochromography (f6’to-kro-mog’ra-fi), n 
[Gr. ¢6¢ (pur-), light, + χρῶμα, color, + -γραφια, 
«γράφει», write.] The art of producing prints 
in colors from originals that have been photo- 
graphed on metal plates or on lithographic 
stone. Woodbury, Ἐπογο. ;Dict. of Photog., 

. 303. 

photochromoscope (16 -t6-kr6 ’ m6-sko6p), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + χρώμα, color, + σκοπεῖν, 
view.] A device so arranged that three 
transparent photographs can be placed within 
it, each one illuminated by a colored light, 
one by red, one by green, and one by blue- 
violet light. A system of reflectors combines 
the three images, so that the eye sees but one 
picture in the natural colors. See *chroma- 
scope, 2. 

Mr. Ives has devised a special form of camera by which 
the three elementary negatives are taken simultaneously, 
and also an instrument, the photochromoscope, in which 
a system of mirrors and lenses brings to the eye a com- 
bination similar to that projected with the triple lantern. 
A double instrument of this kind forms the most perfect 
type of stereoscope, bringing out with great vividness 
from the prepared stereographs the combined effect of 
color, form, and binocular perspective. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1895, p. 128. 


photochromotype (f6-t6-krd’m6-tip), ο. «4; 
pret. and pp. photochromotyped, ppr. photo- 
chromotyping. [photochromotype,  n. To 


produce (prints or plates) in colors by means 
of photographic engraving. See photochro- 
motype, n. 


photochromotypy (f6-td-kré’m6-ti- pi), n. 


[ photochromotyp(e) + -y8.] The art or pro- 

cess of making photochromotypes. 

3, An instrument for 
the observation of star-transits by photog- 
raphy.—4, A chronograph in which the 
tracing or record is made by the action of a 
pencil of light on a sensitized surface. 

photochronographically (f0-td-kron-6-graf’- 
i-kal-i), adv. By means of the photochrono- 
graph. 


design. Woodbury, Encye. photoclistogamic ( f0-to-klis-to-gam’ik), a. 


[Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + E. clistogamic.]} Clis- 
togamous as a result of photohyponasty. 
Jackson, Glossary. 
photoclistogamy (f6’t6-klis-tog’a-mi), n. [Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. clistogamy.] 1. Clis- 
togamy due to photohyponasty.—2. That 
type of pseudoclistogamy in which the flower 
remains closed under adverse conditions of 
light. Pound and Clements, Plant Life of Ne- 
braska. 
photocollograph (f6-td-kol’6-graf), n. (Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. collograph(ic).] <A 
picture or print produced by a collographic 
process. 
photocollographic (f6’t0-kol-d-graf’ik), a. 
Pertaining or relating to photocollography. 
photocollography (f6” td-ko-log’ra-fi), nm. 
[ photocollograph + -y3.] The art of producing 
a printing-surface, by aid of photography, 
upon a collotype plate of glass after it has 
received preparatory treatment. See *collo- 
type and gelatin process, under gelatin. 
photocollotype (f6-td-kol’6-tip), απ. [Gr. φῶς 
(φωτ-), light, + E. collotype.] See *collotype. 
photocopy (f0’td-kop-i), πι. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + E. copy.] A copy made by some 
photographic process, as of an architectural 
or mechanical. drawing. A common form is 
the blue-print. 
photodecomposition (f6’td-dé-kom’p6-zish’- 
on), 2. (Gr. d0¢ (Φωτ-), light, + E. decompo- 
sition.] In photog., chemical change effected 
by light; specifically, the action of light on a 
sensitive surface or in a film. 

For the colored product as a whole, i. e., the product 
of photo-decomposition with its combined unchanged 
haloid, Carey Lea has proposed the convenient term 
“ photo-salt.” Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 383. 

photodermatism (f6-t6-dér’ma-tizm),n. [Gr. 
φῶς (dwt-), light, + δέρµα (-r-) skin, + -ism.] 
Sensitiveness to light in epithelial cells, inde- 
pendently of connection with a nervous sys- 
tem. 

Nor should we deny that empirical methods, whether 
they have yet done so or not, are quite capable of giving 
sufficient evidence for the existence of psychic powers 
as radically different from our own as those claimed 


for photodermatism or the topochemical sense of the an- 
tennae of ants. Science, Oct. 14, 1905, p. 487. 


A. colored picture produced by photodoscope (ph6-tod’6-skdop), Λ. Same as 


photoscope. 


photodromy 


photodromy (f6-tod’ré-mi), n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + -dpouoc, < dpaueiv, run.] The move- 
ment of suspended particlesin a medium 


under the influence oflight. Under certain condi- 
tions the movementis from shaded to illuminated regions 
of the medium, which constitutes positive photodromy. 
A movement toward shaded regions is negative photod- 
romy. 


I think that the negative photodromy may also be ex- 
plained by the heating effect of the light. 
G. Quincke, in Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sci., 
‘ Π1901, p. 63. 


Photo-electric fatigue, the decay, with time, of the 
photo-electric activity of asubstance. Phys. Rev., Jan., 
1908, p. 21. 


photo-electricity (f6’td-6-lek-tris’i-ti), η. The 
effect of light upon electric phenomena, 
such as the discharge of an electrified body or 
the modification of the sparking distance be- 
tween charged terminals. 

photo-electrograph (f0’t6-é-lek’tré-graf), n. 
An instrument for photographically register- 
ing the variations of the electrical conditions 
of the atmosphere. Woodbury, Encye. Dict. 
of Photog., p. 946. 

photo-electrolytic (f0’t0-é-lek’tro-lit’ik), a. 
Of or pertaining to electrolytic effects pro- 
duced by light, as in certain photographic 
films. 

A series of apparent resemblances between the retinal 
currents described by physiologists and photoelectrolytic 
changes in sensitised metal plates. 

ature, March 5, 1903, p. 410. 

photo-engraver (f0’to-en-gra’vér), n. One 

who, by photography and etching, makes 

plates in relief for a type-printing press ; also, 

the operator who retouches plates so prepared. 
Scripture, Exper. Phoneties, p. 53. 


photo-engraving, η. 2, A print or plate made 
by photography and developed by etching for 
use on a eek masala press.— Relief photo- 
engraving, the process of making a plate for relief- 
printing by photographic processes. 

photo-esthetic (f0” t6- es-thet ik), a. 
φῶς (dwt-), light, + E. esthetic.) H 
pertaining to the sensation of light. 


[Gr. 


In seeking the possible nature of the two fundamental 


actions we are led to the view that the former or photo- 


esthetic action (being photochemical) is due to the visual 


purple. Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 194. 
photo-etch (f6-td-ech’), v. t. 
printing-surface) upon a photographed plate 
by etching with acids. When the printed surface is 
in relief, for use on the typographic press, the plate so 
made is known as.a photo-engraving or a process plate ; 
when the subject is below the surface, or in intaglio, it is 
known as photogravure. 
photofiligrain (f6-t6-fil’i-gran),n. In photog., 
a method of producing designs on paper by 
pressure with a. photographic relief. Wood- 
bury, Eneye. Dict. of Photog., p. 948. 
photofluoroscopy (f6 ” t6 - flé -d - ros’ kd - pi), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. fluoroscopy.) The 
photography of the image obtained on a fluoro- 
scopic screen. Houston, Dict. Elect. 
photogalvanographic (f6’t0-gal’ va-no- 
af’ik), a. [ photogalvanograph(y) + -tc.] 
ertaining to, or produced by means of, photo- 
galvanography,. 
photogastroscope (f6-t6-gas’tr6-skop),n. (Gr. 
φῶς (dwt-), light, + γαστήρ (γαστρ-), stomach, + 
σκοπεῖν, View.] An apparatus for photograph- 
ing the interior of the stomach. It consists of a 
small water-cooled electric light which illuminates the 
interior, and of a séries of mirrors which act as reflectors 
and bring the image to the lens-tube and camera. The 
stomach may be inflated by an arrangement through 
which air is forced. 
photogelatin (f6-td-jel’a-tin), a. Noting a 
photographic process in which gelatin is used, 
photogen, ». 2. A light-producing organ, as 
in some invertebrates. 
In Tomopteris there is on each parapodium, above and 


below, a brightly-coloured spherical organ, which for a 
long time was regarded as an eye, but from its structure 


to be a “photogen.” 
ση mS πα μον Cambridge Ναι. Hist., ΤΙ. 296. 
photogene, ». 
distilled from bituminous shale, of specific 
gravity from .72 to .81 and boiling-point from 


145 to 150° C. It is used as an illuminating 


oil and in the removal of grease from bones 
to prepare them for use instead of ivory. 
photogenetic (f0’t6-jé-net’ik), a. [Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + E. genetic.] Producing light; 
emitting light; luminiferous; photogenic. 
photogenic, n. 
cing; luminous. 
Experiments with a ctenophore, Mnemiopsis leidyi, 

show similar results with oxygen. Tissue in 


aving or 


To produce (a 


2. A trade-name of naphtha 


3. In general, light-produ- 


alkaline 
solutions becomes brilliantly photogenic under the influ- 
V. 48 


ence of oxygen. The light is wholly extinguished when 
tissue is placed in acid solutions and does not reappear 
when oxygen is introduced. -When the acid solution is 
made alkaline, the tissue again becomes photogenic. 
Science, Feb. 17, 1905, p. 267. 


photoglyph (f6’t6-glif), n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + γλυφή, carving, engraving.] A photo- 
engraving. Wall, Dict. of Photog., p. 485. 

photoglyptic (f6-t6-glip’tik), a. Same as pho- 
toglyphie. : 

photoglyptography (f6’td-glip-tog’ra-fi), n. 
(Gr. φῶς (¢or-), light, + γλυπτός, engraved, + 
-ypagpia, < γράφειν, write.] The art of produ- 
cing an engraving of a photograph: usually by 
etching. Now generally called photogravure. 


photogrammeter (f0-td-gram’e-tér), π. [Gr. 
φῶς (όωτ-), light, + γράμμα, a writing,  µέτρον, 
measure.] A photographie camera adapted 
for use in surveying. It is commonly mounted ac- 
curately on altitude and azimuth circles, with arrange- 
ments for determining all instrumental corrections. The 
angular distance of any point on the photographic plate 
from the center of the plate is measured by a micrometer, 
whence the altitude and azimuth of any point of a cloud 
or of the landscape may be determined. Two photogram- 
meters operating simultaneously at neighboring stations 
give the data for determining the location and motion of 

any part of a cloud. 
Of, 


photogrammetric (f0’to-gra-met’rik), a. 
pertaining to, or produced by means of a pho- 
togrammeter. 


photogrammetry, η. 2. The scientific use of 
the photogrammeter; the taking of photo- 
pans for the purpose of constructing there- 
from the plan and elevation of the points 
photographed: sometimes loosely used {ο 
cover the entire science of constructing the 
plan and elevation of an object or of a series 
of points from photographs. See *photogram- 
meter. 


hotograph, ”.—Boudoir photograph, α΄ photo- 
Dephe print 5} by 84 inches in size.— Cabinet photo- 
graph. See*xcabinetpicture.—Caricature photograph, 
a photograph representing the person or object in a dis- 
torted or grotesque manner. It is generally secured by 
revhotographing portions of other photographs inge- 
niously put together, or by the use of screens or of 
special cameras.—Cathode photograph. Same as 
sciagraph, 2.—Diamond i ip a photograph 
4 by 43 inches in size.—Imperial photograph, a size 
of photograph measuring 6§ by 9§ inches.— Magic pho- 
αρα a photographie print bleached by mercuric 
chlorid and redeveloped by a solution of sodium hyposul- 
phite; also, a print developed by ammonia or tobacco- 
smoke, In the latter case the paper is inserted in a 
cigar- or cigarette-holder. Woodbury, Encyc. Dict. of Pho- 
tog.,p. 274.— κ... photograph, a photograph on which 
there appears, beside or behind the ordinary image of the 
sitter, an indistinct or partial image of another person, 
taken before or after on the same plate. These indis- 
tinct images are due to accident or to manipulation. 
They were at one time imposed upon the eredulous as 

actual photographs of spirits. 
In 


photograph-board (f6’td-graf-bord), n. 
photographie surveying, a special form of 
drawing-board containing a permanent dia- 
gram and lines on which photographs are 
mounted while being reduced or measured. 


photographic, α. Hence —2. In lit., imitated 
orimitating with precise and minute detail, 
indicating lack of artistic feeling and origi- 
nality in the writer.— Photographic chemistry. 
Same as photochemistry.— Photographic doublet. See 
*xdoublet.— Photographic reflecting telescope. See 
xtelescope.— Photographic surveying, See *survey- 
ing. . 

photographist (fo-tog’ra-fist), ». [photo- 
graph + -ist.] A photographer. [Rare. ] 


photographophone (f6-td-graf’6-fon),n. [Gr. 
φῶς Gor), light, + γράφει, write, + φωνή, 
sound.] An instrument for the reproduction 
of sound by the aid of photography. The appa- 


ratus, devised by E. Ruhmer, concentrates the rays of 
light from a speaking are or other sensitive flame, by 
means of a cylindrical lens, on a moving film. When 
light is projected through this developed and fixed film, 
upon a selenium cell in circuit with a battery and a tele- 
phone, every variation of the light impinging on the 
selenium cell produces a sound in the telephone. Prints 


may be taken of the film and are of equal value. The 
sounds are reproduced with great distinctness. 
photographotype (f6-t0-graf’6-tip), π. [ pho- 


tograph + type.) A method of producing 
blocks for letter-press printing by the aid of 
photography and electrotyping. N. £. D, 


hotography, ”.— Animal photography, the art of 
πρ ay ptied to the portraiture of μι in their 
natural surroundings or under conditions such as to con- 
vey that effect, at the same time showing their char- 
acteristic traits.—Architectural photography, the 
κ» hing of edifices and exteriors by the use of 
enses which give the least distortion — Automatic 
photography, photography by means of a slot machine 
which takes and delivers a finished ferrotype portrait of 
the person who starts the instrument and then poses be- 
fore it.— Cathode pho aphy, the process of taking 
sciagraphs.— Ceramic photography. See *photo- 


photography 


ceramics.— Color photography, 2 series of photo- 
graphic and mechanical operations by which a picture is 
produced which, in color, more or less resembles the 
original object : strictly, it is the process of photographing 
any object and producing a picture in the correct colors ; 
generally it includes those processes in which several 
negatives, separate or combined, of the same object are 
taken, using different color-screensor ray-filters, and then 
printing the picture in the corresponding colored inks. 
The Lippmann process is the only one which produces an 
approximately correctly colored picture by pushy photo- 
graphic processes. The apparent color of an object is 
determined by the wave-length of the light which reaches 
the eye from it. (See color, 1.) Lippmann placed a photo- 
crappie dry-plate film down upon the surface of mercury 
and exposed it through the glass back to acolored object 
(spectrum) and then developed the plate in the usual 
way. The negative thus produced, when viewed at the 
proper angle, appeared in approximately the same colors 
as the original object. The waves of light passing through 
the sensitive film of the dry plate fall upon the mercury 
and are reflected back through the film, forming with the 
advancing waves a series of nodes and loops. (See cuts un- 
der nodal lines.) Thedistance apart of these nodes is deter- 
mined by the wave-length (color) of the light; hence their 
distribution in the film will depend upon the color of the 
mag which falls upon that particular portion of the plate. 
The negative thus obtained is really devoid of color, in 
the usual sense, but viewed at the proper oblique angle, 
it will appear colored owing to the interference produced 
by the lines of opaque silver deposited at the nodal lines. 
(See interference, 5.) The best example of the other class 
of processes is that developed by Ives: Three negatives 
are taken through three colored screens — orange-red, 
blue-green, and blue. Each of these will give, by its 
gradations of density, a direct measure of the amount 
of light of that particular kind which falls upon the plate 
at that point. A positive transparency is made from each 
negative, and when viewed in the μεν, light, each 
will reproduce the object so far as that light is concerned. 
For example, the blue negative will show the object 
as it appears to a person blind to red and green, or when 
viewed through blue glass. If three lanterns so project 
these three positives in their appropriate color that they 
register perfectly on the screen, the combined image will 
appear in nearly its natural colors. Ives has made such an 
arrangement. of mirrors that the three positives may be 
viewed subjectively, and the same result obtained. The 
Joly-Macdonough process does not use three screens and 
three negatives as above described, but one screen of three 
colored lines and one corresponding negative. The screen 
is ruled in transparent lines of the three colors, about eee 
to 1/300 of an inch wide, adjoining each other so that 
every third line is orange-red, every third blue-green,. 
etc. The negative obtained by placing such a screen 
immediately in front of the plate really corresponds to 
the three Ives negatives on one plate, each set of lines 
constituting a negative for its color. A positive made 
from this negative is viewed through a lined screen 
similar to the taking screen, except that the colors are 
red, green, and blue, so adjusted that the blue lines are 
superimposed upon those parts of the positive which 
were taken behind the blue lines, and similarly with the 
red and green. These lines are so narrow that they be- . 
come blended to the eye and only their combined effect 
is perceived, and appears colored like the original. A 
mechanical device permits of covering two sets of lines 
of such a negative and of moving the negative during 
the printing by twice the line width, thus obtaining a 
positive similar to that one of the plates of the Ives 
rocess. which corresponds. to the color of the exposing 
ine. Itis very difficult to rule the color-screens for the 
above process without overlapping or leaving clear 
spaces. The Powrie-Waner process obviates this diffi- 
culty. A glass plate is coated with a thin film of bichro- 
mated colloid (albumin, gelatin, glue) and exposed 
under a negative of opaque lines twice as wide as the in- 
tervening spaces. On washing the resulting plate in 
warm water a set of fine lines of insoluble colloid, corre- 
sponding to the open spaces of the screen, isleft. These 
lines are dyed green and set with formalin and chrome 
alum. <A second coating of colloid is applied to the 
plate and it is again exposed so that the screen covers 
the green lines and half the spaces.. Washing, dyeing red, 
and fixing give the second set of lines (red). A third 
coating of colloid is applied and the exposure is now 
from the back through the glass, the green and red 
lines now acting as the protecting negative. Washing, 
dyeing blue, and fixing fill all the remaining spaces wit 
blue colloid, and no overlaps or open spaces are possible. 
Powrie obtains a negative similar to the Ives process by 
setting his line-negative a little way in front of the plate 
and exposing with oblique and normal illumination in 
the appropriate colored light. Lumiére has produced a 
color-screen in dots or stipples by using colored grains of 
starch. Three lots of fine starch-grains are dyed red, 
green, and blue, respectively, and are mixed in the propor- 
tions proper to produce a gray. A plate is prepared with 
a layer of tacky material (gelatin, glue) and the starch- 
grains are dusted over it, the loose excess being removed 
and any possible open spaces filled by dusting on 
powdered carbon. Over this stippled colored screen is 
placed the ordinary dry-plate emulsion. The plate is ex- 
posed in the camera with the glass side toward the lens 
and developed in the usual way, but not fixed in the 
hypo. Itis then placed in permanganate of potash and 
sulphuric acid to dissolve the metallic silver, leaving the 
undeveloped bromide. The plate isnext exposed tolight, 
and again developed, appearing now as a positive. The 


_ starch-grains finally serve as. a viewing-screen. The pina- 


type process takes three negatives through color-screens 
and exposes under each a coating of sensitized gelatin. 
These coatings are dyed, stripped, and superimposed. 
The success depends upon the fact that. only these por- 
tions of the gelatin which have been protected from the 
light take the dye.— Meteorological photography, 
photography applied either in the making of meteorolog- 
ical records in instruments or in recording phenomena. 
—Pinhole photography, photography by means of a 
camera having a minute circular aperture (pinhole) in- 
stead of alens. The pinhole is made in cardboard by a 
red-hot needle.— Psychic photography, the alleged 
photography of spirits. See spirit kphotograph.— Three- 
color photography. See color *photography. 


photograver 


photograver (f0-t6-gra’vér), _n. ' One who 
ractises photo-engraving; a photo-engraver. 
photogravure,”. 2. A print taken from a pho- 
tograph upon copper, etched with acid, and 
roduced by the copperplate process. 
photogravurist (f0’to-gra-vir’ist), π. [pho- 
togravur(e) +. -ist.] .One. who practises the 
art of photogravure. . 
photogyric (f6-td-ji’rik), a. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light,.+ γῦρος, a turn, + -ἶο.] Relating to 
the behavior of a substance toward polarized 
light. See optically active substance, under 
active. | | 
In the case of lactic fermentations, the 
nature of the resulting acids is given. 
: Nature, Feb. 5, 1903, p. 316. 
hotoheliography (f6-t6 -hé-li-og’ra-fi), η, 
5 Ὃ ΑΡΗ te -y3.| The art of using 
the photoheliograph; solar photography. 
photohelioscope (f6-t6-hé’li-o-skop), π. Same 
as photoheliograph. 
photohyalography (f0’td-hi-a-log’ra-fi), 
[Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light,’ 
Same as hyalography. 


photogyric 


n. 


pRotgiyalnree (f0/t6-hi’a-16-tip), nm. [Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E.hyalotype.] Same as 
*hyalotype. 


photohyponastical (f6’td-hi-p6-nas’ti-kal), a. 
Same as photohyponastic. 

photo-impression (f0’t6-im-presh’ on), n. 
The effect, as of light, upon a photographic 
film; a photographic impression. Smithsonian 
Rep., 1899, p. 158. 

photo-ink (fo’to-ingk), a, Produced by pho- 
tography so as to be printed in ink, Ν.Π, D. 
photo-intaglio (f0’to-in-tal’y6), πα. [Gr. φῶς 
(gor-), light, + E. intaglio.] A photographed 
copperplate or print on which the subject has 
been ορ below the, surface, for print- 
ing by the copperplate process. Also used 
adjectively. : 

photolinol (f5-t6-lin’ol), n.. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + L. linum, flax, + olewm, oil (see 
linoleum).| A trade-name of a linen fabric 


upon which photographs may be printed. 
The fabric is waterproof, and the photograph does not fade 
in the sun, Picturesque effects are obtained by coloring 
the photograph, which then appears asan oil-painting on 
canvas.. The picture is visible by both transmitted and 
reflected light. Sez. Amer., June 18, 1904, p. 475. 


photolithotype (f6-t9-lith’6-tip), n.__ [ photo- 
(graphic) + lithotype.] | A photolithographic 


‘int. 
photolduatiidds (f6-td-lon’ji-tad), n. [Gr. φῶς 
(φωτ-), light, + EK. longitude.) A method of 
determining the geographical longitude of a 
place on the earth’s surface by the astronomi- 
cal method of lunar distances, in which the 
distance of the given star from the moon’s 
limb is measured from a photographie plate, 
made with,atelescope as a camera, instead of 
by direct telescopic measurements, as usually 
employed in the method of lunar distances. 
Time observations by the Commission (meridian dis- 
tance from Freetown), and. from a photo-longitude plate. 
. Geog. Jour. (R. G. Ὦ.), X. 399. 
photoluminescence (f0’td-li-mi-nes’ens), n. 
Lor φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. luminescence.) See 
luminescence. 
photoluminescent (f6’t6-li-mi-nes’ent), a. 
[Gr. φῶς (dwr-), light, + KE. luminescent.) Lu- 
minescent as the result of exposure to light. 
See *luminescence.. 
photom. An abbreviation (a) of photometrical ; 
b) ΤΠ. ο. or cap.] of photometry. 
photomagnetic (f0’to-mag-net’ik), α. — [pho- 
tomagnet(ism) + -ic.|] Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting photomagnetism. 
photomagnetograph (f6’td-mag-net’6-graf), 
απ. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. magnetograph. | 
Same as magnetograph, 1. 
photomania (f6-to-ma’ni-d), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, +uavia, madness:] Aformof 
mania induced by exposure to prolonged light 
of great intensity, such as occurs in the arctic 
summer. : | 
photomapper (f{6-td-map’ér), n. Τη astron., 
an instrument adapted for mapping the 
heavens photographically. 
photomapping (f6-t6-map’ing), η. [photo- 
(graphic) + mapping.] In astron., the process 
of mapping the stars by means of photographs 
of the heavens. | 
photometallograph (f0’to-me-tal’9-graf), 0. 6. 
To photo-engrave by photometallography. 
photometallography (f0-t0-met-a-log’ra-fi), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + µέταλλον, metal, + 





photometer, ή. 


+ KE. hyalography.] | 


-ypagia, «γράφει», write.] Same as photozin- 
cography. 

2. In photog., a device for 
determining the proper length of time for ex- 


posure. See *actinometer.—Actinic photom- 
eter, a photometer for measuring the actinic intensity 
of a light, or its power to produce actinic effects, which 
is often very different from the visual intensity of the 
same light. Sometimes asensitive film is exposed to the 
light for a fixed time and the effect is compared with that 
produced by a standard light in the same time, or the 
time is determined which is necessary to produce the 
same effect as that produced by the standard light in a 
standard time.— Arago-Davy photometer, an actinom- 
eter in which one observes the temperature of two 
thermometers (black-bulb and bright-bulb, respectively), 


each in its own vacuous inclosure, and from the differ- - 


ence of their readings deduces, by Ferrel’s formula, the 


‘relative intensity of the sunshine.— Becquerel’s elec- 


trochemical photometer, an actinometer in which an 
electrometer shows the existence of an electric current 
in a wire connecting two plates of silver chlorid im- 
mersed ina jar of water. One of the plates is exposed 
to the sunlight and the current is due to the differential 
condition of the two plates.— Blondel’s photometer, an 
integrating photometer for incandescent and arc- lamps. 
The instrument is given different forms in the two cases. 
When used for incandescent lamps it consists of a hollow 
sphere the inner surface of which is white and matte, 
The lamp to be tested is placed in the center of the sphere 
and a small translucent screen ‘in an aperture in the sphere 
receives the diffusely reflected light from the inner walls 
but is protected from. the direct rays of the lamp. The 
illumination of the screen is proportional to the mean 
spherical intensity of the lamp. Blondel’s photometer for 
arc-lamps has a diffusing screen in the form of a portion of 
a hollow truncated cone in the horizontal axis of which the 
lamp is placed. The photometer disk, which is mounted 
on a bar’in the usual manner, receives illumination from 
the surface of the cone but is shielded from the direct 
light of the lamp.—Bouguer photometer, a form of 
photometer devised prior to 1760. It is based on the 
law of inverse squares. An Opaque. screen is illumi- 
nated, on parts separated by a thin partition, by two 
sources of light. The lights are moved perpendicularly 
to the screen until equal illumination of the parts is 
secured ; their distances from the screen are then mea- 
sured and the calculation made. A translucent screen 
of matte glass was substituted for the opaque screen 
by Potter.—Bunsen’s and Roscoe’s photometer, a 
photographic actinometer in which sensitive chlorid-of- 
silver paper is blackened by daylight. For many reasons 
this is the form recommended for standard measurement 
relative to the special wave-lengths that effect the silver 
chlorid.—Chemical photometer. (α) An instrument 
designed to measure the intensity of light by the amount of 
chemical change produced. It is really an actinometer. 
(6) An instrument for determining the length of time 
proper for photographic exposures.—Daylight pho- 
tometer, an instrument devised by A. H. Munsell for the 
comparison of the brightness of various colored surfaces 
illuminated by daylight or by artificial light. It consists 
essentially of two ‘cat’s-eye’ shutters placed symmetri- 
cally toward a source of diffused light. Through one of 


‘these the light falls on the colored surface to be tested, 


through the other upon a standard white surface. The 
second shutter is then gradually closed until the resulting 
gray produced ®n the white screen just matches the col- 
ored surface in intensity, while a dial connected with this 
shutter shows, in percentage, how much darkening has 
been necessary to match the colored surface under test. 
The instrument. has also been applied to. the testing of 
light transmitted through colored media. Nature, Feb. 
5, 1903, p. 332.—Dispersion photometer of A n 
and Perry, a photometer in which the intensity of illumi- 


J 





Dispersion Photometer of Ayrton and Perry. 


nation of ascreen varies inversely with the amount of the 
dispersion of the light tested. The apparatus consists of 
a Lambert screen AB illuminated by light reflected from 
the mirror H (fixed at an inclination of 45°) and dispersed 
by the action of the biconcave lens at C, and also by the 
light of a standard candle placed in a case and moved 
along J. The comparison of intensity is obtained by mea- 
suring the distances of the mirror H, of the lens, and of the 
standard candle from the screen.— Flicker photome- 
ter, an instrument for the comparison of sources of light 
in which the field of view is illuminated alternately by 
the two sources. When the illumination from the two 
lights is equal there is a cessation of flickering and this is 
the criterion upon which the use of the photometer de- 
pends. It has been shown by Rood, Whitman, and 
others that consistent results are obtainable with the 
flicker photometer, even when the differences in the 
color of the two sources are such as to render compari- 
sons by other methods impossible. See jlicker kphotom- 
απ Foucault. photometer, a photometer whose 
sight-box contains two reflecting surfaces inclined to the 


ΗΝ 


photometer 


observer and forming an obtuseangle. The lights exam- 


‘ined are placed along normals to the surfaces, and a 


Lambert translucent screen is used to receive the reflected 
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Foucault Photometer. 
A, A’, reflecting surfaces; B, C, lights; DZ, partition. 


rays. A movable partition forms a line of separation for 
the two sets of reflected rays and secures a sharper con- 
trast.—Tlumination photometer, a photometer de- 
signed for the determination of the illuminating effect of 
light as distinguished from an instrument for measuring 
the candle-power or intensity of a source of light; an il- 
luminometer. Such photometers usually consist of a test 
surface placed at the point at which the illumination is 
to be determined and some photometric device for com- 
paring the brightness of this surface with that of a screen 
illuminated by a standard source of light under known 
νάμμ cA, κ ων Seba J photometer, a photometer 
so constructed as to give from a single reading the mean ~ 
spherical, or mean hemispherical, intensity of a source 
of light.— Jet photometer, an indicator of the light- 
giving power of gas. It consists essentially of a delicate 
pressure-gage for adjusting a pointed flame 7 inches in 
height. .The pressure read in tenths of an inch is the 
approximate measure of the illuminating power.— King’s 
photometer, an adaptation of Bunsen’s photometer in 
which the bar, 100 inches long, is so graduated that the 
position of the movable screen, when equally illuminated 


_ on both sides, gives the intensity of the light tested in 


terms of the lesser source, usually a standard candle.— 
Kirschmann’s photometer, a photometer constructed 
of cardboard disks of black (or gray) and white, rotating 
before .a dark chamber : used for preliminary determina- 
tions of the photometric values of black, gray, and white 
papers or cards:in P ychophysical work. J. B. Titchener, 
Exper. Psychol., Il. i. 35.—Lambert photometer, a 
shadow photometer devised by Lambert in 1760; later 
used by Rumford and known by his name.— Lummer- 
Brodhun. photometer, a device for comparing. the 
brightness of a light with that of a standard. One 
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Lummer-Brodhun Photometer. 
S, opaque screen in the line @ joining the lights to be com- 
pared; 241, A/’, mirrors reflecting light diffusely reftected from S to 
the Lummer-Brodhun prisin, Z 7, the observing telescope. 


form of the optical train consists of an opaque diffus- 
ing-screen whose opposed surfaces are illuminated by the 
source of light and by the standard lamp respectively. 
The diffused light from.each side is then reflected by 
mirrors, the two sets of rays falling on two juxtaposed 
right-angled prisms of such construction that the emerg- 
ent rays appear to the observer looking through the 
monocular telescope as a central disk of light surrounded 
by a circle of light. By moving the screen an equal 
illumination of these two parts may be obtained and 
measurements of thé distances of the lights from the 
screen taken. In an improved form the prism is so 
constructed that the rays impinging normally on each 
side of the prism are in some cases transmitted, in others 
totally reflected, and a composite field issecured.. This 
form is known as the contrast train.. This optical train | 
in one form or the other is the screen adopted by the 
Reichsanstalt. In the newer form thin strips of glass 
are introduced next the faces of the prism to reduce the 
illumination when lights differing in color are tested.— 
Marshall’s photometer, an illumination photometer 
consisting of a screen of the Bunsen type (see Bunsen 
, photometer) mounted on the top of a closed box. The 
screen is lighted from below by an incandescent lamp 
within the box, and is exposed from above to the illumin- 
ation to be tested. The box also contains a rheostat for 
regulating the lamp, a galvanometer, and a slide-wire 
bridge of which the lamp forms onearm. Measurements 
are made by adjusting the brightness of the lamp until 
the screen shows photometric equality and balancing 


photometer 


the bridge with the slide-wire. The position of the 
sliding contact then gives the illumination.— Mascart’s 
photometer, a device for the study of illumination, con- 
sisting of two parallel tubes one of Which contains a trans- 
lucent screen illuminated by a gasolene flame. Light 
enters the other tube through a'similar sereen, illumi- 
nated from without, which forms the test surface, The 
two screens are viewed simultaneously through an eye- 
piece and their brightness is adjusted to equality by 
means of two iris diaphragms.— Matthews’ photom- 
eter, an integrating photometer in which a set of plane- 
mirrors are so grouped around the arc of a semicircle, 
at the center of which the lamp to be tested is placed, 
as to direct the reflected light simultaneously to the 
photometer disk. The disposition .of the. mirrors | is 
such that the illumination of the disk will always be 
proportional to the mean spherical intensity of the lamp. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engs., 1902.— Photometer 
bar, a graduated wooden bar. between the standard 
candle and the light to be tested. A Bunsen screen 
or other device is moved along this bar until equal 
luminous effects are obtained.— Preece and Trotter’s 
aterm “η an illumination photometer based on Lam- 

ert’s Ίαν οἳ the variation in the intensity of diffusely 
reflected light with the angle. The test surface, the 
illumination of which is to be measured, forms part of 
the cover of a closed box, Through slots in this surface 
a sheet of cardboard within the box may be seen and 18 
brightness contrasted with that of the test surface. The 
cardboard is illuminated by a lamp within the box and 
adjustments of brightness are made by varying the angle 
of incidence of the light that falls upon it.— Radial pho- 
tometer, an instrument for testing the value of the angu- 
lar rays emitted by a flame, from the horizontal to the 
vertical, either above or below the former position. The 
disk is movable that its inclination to the standard light 
and the one tested may be the same. The apparatus.con- 
sists of two standards, one fixed to the other, movable 
along a baseboard. A radial arm connects the two and 
insures that the lamp tested and the screen shall be equi- 
distant no matter what the angle of the incident. light. 
The standard lamp is adjustable to get equality of illu- 
mination.—Reichsanstalt photometer, a photom- 
eter provided with a Lummer-Brodhun optical train 
or sight-box.— Relief photometer, a photometer in 
which the two sides of the screen are placed at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the incident beams, 
so that they may be viewed simultaneously with- 
out the aid of mirrors.—Ritchie photometer, a 
form of photometer in which the sight-box contains 





Ritchie Photometer, 
A, δ, lights to be compared; 1, 47’, mirrors; SS, translucent 
screen. 


two mirrors placed vertically and dihedrally in the box, 
and at an angle of 45° to the photometrical axis. An 
opening in front of the apex of the mirrors is covered 
witha translucent screen, such as tissue-paper. Prisms 
may be substituted for the mirrors.— Selenium photom- 
eter, a photometer in which intensities of illumination 
are estimated by means of the decrease in the electric 
resistance of a selenium film upon which the light is 
allowed to fall.— Spherical candle-power photom- 
eter. Same as integrating *photometer.—§teinheil 
prism photometer, a photometer in’ which the rays. 
from two stars to be compared are brought by total reflec- 
tion from two right-angled prisms through the two halves. 
of a divided object-glass, and their light compared by 
changing the distances of the two half-objectives from 
the eyepieces until the diffuse star-images are equally in- 
tense.— Translucent-disk photometer, a photometer 
having a screen which is partly translucent and partly 
opaque, like a Bunsen screen.— Varley’s photometer, 
a photometer in which the illumination of the screen is 
regulated by means of adjustable diaphragms placed in 
the path of the light.— Vogel’s chemical photometer, 
a photometer in which sensitive chrome-paper is acted on 
by daylight.—Weber’s photometer, an illumination 
photometer in which the test surface S, the brightness of 
which is, to. be 
measured, is 
viewed through a 
tube containing 
a Lummer-Brod- 
hun cube J, 
This cube serves 
to introduce into 
the field of view 
a translucent 
screen 7’ mounted 
in a tube at right 
angles to the line 
of sight and this 
screen is illumi- 
nated from be- 
hind by means 
of a __ benzin 
lamp C. — Mea- 
surements are 
made by shifting 
the translucent 
screen within the 
tube, thus vary- 
ing its distance 
from the lamp, 
until equality of 
the. field of view 
is secured. The 
light from δ is 
reduced when 
necessary by in- 
terposing absorbent screens at A.—Zinc-ball photom- 
eter, an instrument devised by Elster and Geitel for 
the determination of the intensity of the ultra-\olet 
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Essential Features of Weber’s Photometer. 


photometric, α. 


photometry, ». 


rays in sunlight, 
negatively electrified ball of zinc with πα ως sur- 
face loses its charge when exposed to ultra-violet radiation. 
—Z6liner’s photometer, an early form of polarization- 
photometer in which the light of a star viewed through 
a small telescope is compared with that of an artificial 
star the brightness of which can be varied by means of a 
pair of Nicol prisms. 

photometer-bench ( f6-tom’e-tér-bench ), n. 
The track or train along which the sight-box 
of a photometer may be moved in a plane par- 
allel with the photometrical axis, while the 
lights to be compared are mounted at each 
end; or the bench supports a fixed sight-box 
and the lights are movable. In either form 
the bench is provided with appropriate seales 
giving the distances between the lights and 
the screen. W. M. Stine, Photometrical Mea- 
surements, p. 104. 


photomethemoglobin (£6-t5-met“hem-d-gld’ - 


bin), η. . [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. methemo- 
globin.] Α΄ substance closely related . to 
methemoglobin, from which it results. on 
exposure of its neutral solutions to sunlight. 

2, In Diol., exhibiting pho= 
tometry ; governed as to position by the vary- 


ing intensity of light.—Photometric scale. See 
absolute &scale. 


photometrograph (f6-t6-met’r6é-graf), n. 


[ photometric + Gr. ypddew, write.}] An in- 
strument for registering the intensity of. light 
at various depths beneath the surtace of a 
body of water. 


I have here a graphic representation of the results of 
experiments I made to the south of Madeira with a pho- 
tometrograph invented by my friend Dr. Regnard, which 
shows how rapidly light loses its intensity in penetrating 
below the surface [of the sea]. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XII. 453. 


2. In biol.,. the reactional 
movement, positive and negative, with an in- 
difference point between, of organisms under 
changing intensity of illumination. Oltmanns. 
—Flicker photometry, the determination of the lumi- 
nosity or brightness-value of a color (for instance, of the 
reflecting power of a colored paper) by determination of 
that intensity of colorless light which, when presented to 
the eye in fairly rapid alternation with the color, does not 
give rise to the phenomenon of flicker. (See flicker *pho- 
tometer.). The postulate underlying flicker photometry 
is that the flickering of intermittent visual stimuli de- 
pends not at all upon difference of color, but solely upon 
that of the luminosities of the stimuli. Suppose, then, 
that we have a series of cardboard disks, ranging by small 
differences of reflecting power between the limits black 
and white, and that we also have a red disk, the bright- 
ness-value of which is to be determined. ~All that we 
have to do is to mourt the red and agray disk together 
upon a color-mixer, so that the combined disk shows 180° 
of gray and 180° of red, to rotate the combined disk at a 
speed less than that required for complete fusion of the 
red and gray, and to obserye whether or not the disk 
flickers. If it does, the brightness-values of the two par- 
tial disks are different; if it does not, these brightness- 
values are the same. . The reflecting id hal of the gray is 
then determined by one or another of the regular photo- 
metric methods ; and, knowing this, the reflecting power 
of the red paper also is known. The method was intro- 
duced by Ο. N. Rood in 1893, and has of late years been 
extended and refined by various investigators.— Hetero- 
chromatic photometry, the photometrie comparison 
of light-sources which differ in color.— Photographic 
hotometry, photometry in which the intensities of 
ight-sources are compared by means of their photo- 
graphic effects. Photographic photometry is confined, in 
practice, to the determination of stellar magnitudes. 


photomezzotype (f0-td-mez’9-tip), . [pho- 
to(graphic) + mezzo(tint) + type.) A pho- 
tomechanical printing process similar to 
οο]]οίγρο; also a print produced byit... 1. 1). 
photomicrogram (f6-to-mi’kro-gram), 3: 
Same as photomicrograph. 
photomicrography, .— Stereoscopic photomi- 
crography, in photog., the process of obtaining photo- 
micrographs that show stereoscopic effects. Two plates 
are exposed in quick succession in a photomicroscope, 
the condenser diaphragm being decentered to the right 
for one and to the left for the other, and the plates are 
developed together. 
photomicroscope (f6-té-mi’kr6-skop), x. 
[Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. microscope.] A 
microscope combined with a camera. 
photomicroscopic (f6’td-mi-kro-skop’ik), a. 
{ photomicroscop(y) + -ic.] Of or Deraame 
to the photography of minute objects enlarge 
by means of the microscope. 
Photomicroscopic investigation is made of metals and 
alloys, and especially of steel rails. 
Nature, Sept. 24, 1903, p. 506. 
Me agers eins | (f6 ” t6-mi- kros’ kd-pi), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (dwr-), light, + E. microscopy.) The 
photography of enlarged images of minute 
objects by means of a photomicroscope or 
combination of microscope and camera. 


Photomicroscopy of Metals as practised by Steel Com- 
panies, Jour. App. Micr., 1902, p. 1920. 


It depends upon the rate at which a 





photophobe 


photomorphosis (f6’t6-mér’fo-sis), mn. [Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + µόρφωσις, a shaping.» See 
morphosis.| In biol., the taking on of form so 
far as this is governed by the stimulus of light. 
The terms photomorphosis, chemomorphosis, photo- 
nasty, heliotropism, indicate the external agency which 


produces the reaction: 
Pfeffer (trans.), Physiol. of Plants, IT. 137. 


photonastic (f6-t6-nas’tik), a. [ photonast(y) 
+ -ic.] Exhibiting or pertaining to photo- 


nasty: as, photonastic movements. Pfeffer 
(trans.), Physiol. of Plants, Il. 104. 
photonasty (f6’td-nas-ti), n. [Gr. φῶς (dwr-), 


light, + ναστός, close-pressed, solid.}] In bot., 
the oceurrence of curvature in a dorsiventral 
organ under the stimulation of diffused light. 
Compare... photo-epinasty... Pfeffer _(trans.), 
Physiol. of Plants, Il. 73. ? 

Photonectes (fo-to-nek’téz), π. [NL., < Gr. 
φῶς (gwt-), light, + νήκτης, swimmer.] A genus 
of stomiatoid fishes found in deep seas. 

photopapyrograph (f6”’t6-pa-pi’rd-graf), n. 
A print produced by photopapyrography. 

photopathic (fo-to-path’ik), a. [photopath(y) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the movements of 
organisms in relation to intensity of illumina- 
tion; exhibiting photopathy. 

In ‘strong and moderate intensities of light it may be 
first negatively and later positively photopathic ; to very 
weak intensity of light it may be positively photopathic. 
Some evidences of phototaxis are found under strong 
light, the aboral end being directed toward the light. 

Biol. Bulletin, May, 1904, p. 324. 
photopathy (f6-top’a-thi),.. [Gr. φῶς (dwr-), 
light, + πάθος, affection.] The influence of 
light upon an organism, especially as causing 
the migration of the organism from a region 
of greater to one of less illumination (negative 
photopathy), or the. reverse (positive photop- 
athy), in. relation to the intensity and not to 
the direction of the light. 

Phototaxis we defined as migration in the direction of 
the light rays. and photopathy as migration toward a 
region of greater or less intensity of light. 

\ 6. B. Davenport, Exper. Morphol., p. 203. 


photoped (f6’td-ped), ». [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light 
+ L. pes (ped-), foot.] A photometric device 
used in the testing of gas flames. It isa perfected 





Photoped. 


form of shadow- photometer consisting of a vertical screen 
of metal(M), with a square opening over which is stretched 
a sheet of paper. This opening (0,0), which forms the 
field of view, is illuminated by the two sources to be com- 
pared ; a diaphragm (4) being so placed’ that the light 
from 8 illuminates one side of the opening, that from g 
the other. .The two contiguous fields thus formed are 
viewed from behind the screen... W. J. Dibdin, Public 


Lighting, p. 53. rhe 

photophane (fo’to-fan), n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + -ϕφανης, < Φφαίνειν, show.] Same as 
*collotype. 

The collotype process is worked universally, and is 
known by a variety of names; the Germans call it 
“‘Lichtdruck,” the French ‘‘ Phototypie,” the Americans 
‘“Phototype,” and we English have given it the titles of 
“ Photo-print,” “ Heliotype,” “ Autotype,” “ Photophane,” 
‘* Photo-meézzo-type,” ‘“ Graphotone,” etc. 

Jour. Soe, of Arts, quoted in Sci. Amer. Sup., March 28, 
(1903, p. 22,767. 
photophil (f0’t6-fil), a. and n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + Φφιλεῖν, love.} Ἱ. a. Loving light; 
specifically, pertaining to the movement of 
organisms toward a more intensely illuminated 
area or exhibiting such movement; exhibiting 
positive photopathy or phototaxis. ) 

And it can be shown that it is an advantage to Hydra 
to be photophil, since many of the Entomostraca upon 
which it feeds are phototactic. 

C. B. Davenport, Exper. Morphol., p. 184, 

ΤΙ. n. 


A micro-organism or ο6]] which ex- 
hibits positive phototaxis. 

photophilous (fo-tof’i-lus), a. [photophil + 
-ous.] In phytogeog., thriving in full light; 
heliophilous. Pownd and Clements. 

photophobe (f6’t6-fob), a. and n, [G. photo- 
phob, < Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + doBeiv, fear.] Ἱ. 
a. Fearing light; specifically, pertaining to 
the movement of organisms toward a less in- 
tensely illuminated area; exhibiting negative 
photopathy or phototaxis; photophobie. 

ΤΙ. η. A photophobic organism, or one that 

turns away from the light. 


photophobous 


photophobous (f6-tof’6-bus), a. [ photophobe 
+ -oug.] Avoiding light; photophobie. 

Only when accidentally growing in the shade do they 
assume the bright red tints that distinguish their pho- 
tophobous allies. 

A. F. W. Schimper (trans.), Plant-geog., p. 793. 
photophore (f6’ts-for), π. [Gr. φῶς (ώτ-), 
light, + -opoc, < φέρειν, bear.] 1. A luminous 
spot which has connection with the nervous 
system in fishes, especially in deep-sea species. 
Science, March 20, 1908, p. 454.—2. An appa- 
ratus for illuminating any accessible internal 
part of the body for the purpose of inspection, 
—3. In microscopy, an apparatus, including a 
mirror, for finding sections when immersed in 
a staining fluid; a section-finder. 

Alittle apparatus to which Ranvier has given the name 
photophore (light-bearer), but which may better be called 
with Obersteiner, section-finder. 

. Zimmermann (trans.), Bot. Microtechnique, Ρ. 25. 
photopile (f6’td-pil), n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, 
+ E. pile?.] apparatus, as the selenium- 
cell in a photophone, that is sensitive to light. 
See photophone. 4 
photoplagiotropy (f6-td-pla-ji-ot’rd-pi), n. 
[Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + E. πα ο μή Plagi- 
otropy due to the influence of light. 

I was the first to show in some very striking examples 
that in habitually anisophyllous shoots we have to deal 
with photo pageot enw 

. EL. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, I. 100. 
photoplastography (f6’t9-plas-tog’ra-fi), π. 
[Gr. φῶς (gor-), light, + πλαστός, formed, + 
-ypagia, < γράφει», write. ] 


turns to a thickness suitable for a colored 
gelatinous ink. 
photo-play (f0’td-pla),n. A play presented by 
the moving-picture process. 
ture machine, under * picture. 
photopography (f6-td-pog’ra-fi),n. Areduced 
form (by haplology) of *phototopography. 
photopolarigraph (15/16 μη η. 
(Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E, polari(zation) + 
Gr. γράφει», write.] An instrument for the 
photographic study of the polarization of light 
from the sky or from celestial objects. It 
consists of a camera with a Nicol prism 
mounted in front of the objective. 
photoprint (f{6’t6-print), n. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + E. pvint.].. Any process of printing 
in which photography is the principal feature. 
photoptometry ({o-toptom: out), η. [Gr. φῶς 
φωτ-), light, + ὀπτ(ικός), of Vision, + -μετρια, 
µέτρον, measure.] Measurement of the acute- 
ness of vision by means of varying degrees of 
illumination. Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 392. 
photorama (f6-t6-ri’mi), η. [Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), 
light, + ὅραμα, a view.) In photog., an appa- 
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Photorama, 


ratus for exhibiting panoramic pictures. 


It 
consists, as devised by Messrs, Lumiére, of a. circular 
photographic film, which, when illuminated by rays from 
a powerful search-light, is projected on the screen of a 
circular building. Twelve lenses on a revolving base 
serve to focus the picture on the screen. Sci, Amer., 
May 17, 1902. ft ο 

photoreceptive ({5-{ῷ-τῷ-ρορ΄ ἐν), a [Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + HE. receptive.] Receptive 
or sensitive to light. 

The evolution of the photoreceptive apparatus of pla- 
narians stands at such a low stage of differentiation that 
the light environment of these worms is of slight impor- 
tance to them. Science, Feb. 7, 1908, p. 220. 


photorefractor (f0’t6-ré-frak’tor), m. _[Gr. 
φῶς (durt-), light, + E. refractor.) A photo- 
graphic telescope, with lenses specially cor- 
rected for the purpose, 
An exposure of twelve hours, spread over four nights, 
with the thirteen-inch photo-refractor of the Interna- 
tional Survey, yielded the remarkable picture which 


forms our vig ay ene 
A. M. Clerke, Problems in Astrophysics, Ῥ. 507. 


photosphezria (f{6-t6-sfé’ri-i), πι. pl. 


photosyntax (f0-td-sin’taks), n. 


photosynthesis (f0-t6-sin’the-sis), n. 


photoregression (f6’t6-ré-gresh’gn), π. [ατ. 
pac (φωτ-), light, + E. regression.| The fading 
out of a photographic image, due to certain 
chemical reactions in the emuision. 

The photo-regression of the latent image is favoured by 
the presence of chromium salts in the emulsions, and is 
most troublesome with emulsions of bromide prepared in 
centrifugal apparatus. Hngineering, July 24, 1903, p. 109. 

photoret (f6’td-ret), π. [photo(graphic) 
(came)r(a) + -etl.] A miniature photographic 
eamera. Stand. Dict. 

photo-salt (f6’td-salt); π. A salt so affected 
by light that it can be used in aby ea 

photosantonic (fo’téd-san-ton’ik), a. [Gr. φῶς 
(φωτ-), light, + E. santon(in) + -ic.] Formed 
by the action of light on santonin.— Photosan- 
tonic acid, a yellow crystalline acid, C1;H2205, formed 
when a solution of santonin in acetic acid is allowed to 
stand in sunlight. — - 

photoscopic (f5-td-skop’ik), a. [photoscop(e) 
+ -ἴοι] Pertaining to the photoscope or its use. 

photosculptural (f6-t6-skulp’ti-ral), a. [ pho- 
tosculptur(e) + -all.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, photosculpture. — 

photosensitive (f6-to-sen’si-tiv), a. [αν. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + E. sensitive.] Sensitive to the 
action of light. i 

If the word “ photography ” be interpreted literally as 
ring. en inseribing by light, without any reference to 
the subsequent. permanence of the inscription, then the 
person who first intentionally caused a design to be 
imprinted by light upon a photo-sensitive compound 
must be regarded as the first photographer. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 377. 


In photog., any ; pepe cas dressy: hl 
rocess in which a plastic substance changes photosp ectrohelograph (f0-to-spek-tro-he'li 


its form because of the action of light and re- photospectroscope (f0-to-spek’tré-skop), π. + E. test1.] 


ame as *spectroheliograph. 


[Gr. φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. spectroscope.) A 
spectroscope fitted with photographie appa- 
ratus. 


See moving-pic- photospectroscopic (f5-t0-spek-trd-skop’ik), a. 


Of or pertaining to the photospectroscope. 


photospectroscopy (f6’t6-spek-tros’k6-pi), n. 


The scientific use of the photospectroscope. 
[NL., < 
Gr. φῶς (gwr-), light, + σφαίρα, sphere.}_ The 
luminous or phosphorescent organs present in 
the Huphausiide and some other Crustacea. 


photostat (f0’td-stat), π. [Gr. φῶς (¢wr-), light, 
+ στατός, placed, < ἱστάναι, set up.] A-special: 


camera for photographing maps, printed mat- 
ter, etc., directly on sensitized paper with the 


image normal instead of reversed asin a nega- 


tive. [Proprietary name. 
photeeny yey (f6’to-sér-vai’),n. A survey con- 
ducted by the method of photographic survey- 
ing (which see, under *surveying). 
photosurveying (f6’td-sér-va’ing), n. The 
process of making a photosurvey. 

On the other hand, “considerable outlay is saved in 
Sani § by drafting the map in office, at the ex- 
pense of only the individual draughtsman. . . .” 

Encyc, Brit., XX XIII. 95. 
(Gr. φῶς 
(ῴωτ-), light, + E. syntax.) The original butless 
used term for *photosynthesis. 

[NL., 


ς Gr. φῶς (ῴωτ-), light, + σύνθεσις, synthesis. ] 
A chemical combination brought about by the 
action of light, as in the formation of carbo- 
hydrates in living plants from the carbon di- 
oxid and water of the air under the influence 
of sunlight. Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Feb., 
1904, p. 73. 

photosynthetic (f6’t6-sin-thet’ik), a. [ photo- 
synthesis (-thet-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
photosynthesis or the power of certain wave- 
lengths of light to promote chemical combina- 
tion. 

The relation between the photosynthetic activity of 
different parts of the spectrum and the absorption bands 
of the chlorophyll spectrum. 

Nature, Sept. 24, 1903, p. 493. 

photosynthometer (f6’td-sin-thom’e-tér), n. 

[ photosynth(esis) + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An 

instrument for measuring the amount of pho- 
tosynthesis occurring in plants. 

A new photosynthometer, by which the exchange of 
gases in photosynthesis may be exactly and conveniently 
measured, either for demonstration of the processes to 
classes, or in investigation for particular plants. 

Science, March 11, 1904, p. 424. 
phototachometric (f6-t6-tak-d-met’rik), a. 
Same as phototachometrical. 
phototactic, a. 9. In biol., of or pertaining, to 
the locomotion of organisms in relation to di- 
rection of light; exhibiting phototaxis or pho- 
topathy. 
‘The Theory of Phototactic Response’ is a clarifying 


paper by Holt and Lee. They aim to show that organisms 
o not react to direction of light as well as to intensity of 


phototelescope (f5-td-tel’e-skdp), η. 


phototopography 
rays. The conditions of the organism itself must be more 
closely regarded. Science, Jan. 18, 1901, p. 111. 
phototaxis, π. 2. In biol., active migration 
of organisms, or of cells, in the line of rays of 
light affecting them— positive phototaxis if 
toward the source of light, and negative photo- 
taxis if away from it. Compare *photopathy. 
By phytophysiological experiments, Sachs, Pfeffer, and 
many other trained experimenters have enlightened us 
- concerning phototaxis, chemotaxis, and similar in- 
teresting phenomena 
ο. Hertwig (trans.), in Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 469. 
phototelegraph (f6-t-tel’é-graf), mn.  [Gr. 
φῶς (Φωτ-), light, + E. telegraph.] 1. A device 
for the transmission of intelligence by means 
of light. See heliograph and photophone.— 2, 
An instrument for the electric transmission 
to a distance of facsimiles of photographs or 
diagrams; a facsimile ielegenin 
hototelegra (£6-t6-tel’6-graf-i or -té-leg’- 
ant n. a ο ΑΛ ΑΑΑΑΙ + -y3.] 1, The 
transmission of signals to a distance by means 
of light.— 2, The electric transmission of fac- 
similes of photographs, drawings, etc.; fac- 
simile telegraphy. 
[ photo- 
(graphic) + wii A telescope fitted with 
apparatus for photographing the objects 
viewed. 


phototelescopic (f6-t6-tel-e-skop’ik), a. [ pho- 


totelescop(e). + -ic.] Of or pertaining to tele- 
scopic photography; of or pertaining to the 
hototelescope or its use. 


phototest (f6’ts-test),n. [Gr. da¢ (gwr-), light 


The test of the existence an 
action of various rays, such as cathode rays, 
X-rays, or N-rays, by their effect upon a phos- 
phorescent screen. 

Inasmuch as M. Le Roux has lately advised investiga- 
tors that before attempting to compare effects on the 
phosphorescent screen—which he proposes to call in 
future the “ phototest "—they should avoid all brilliant 
light and remain in a dimly lighted room for a quarter of 
an hour, to be followed by five minutes in the dark before 
looking at the screen, the proportion seems fairly high. 

εδ, Αἴλοπεριπι, Sept. 3, 1904, p. 324. 

phototheodolite, 1. Specifically, a photo- 
graphic surveying instrument or photogram- 
meter in which a photographic field-camera 
and its accessories are combined with a 
theodolite, enabling both topographical pho- 
tographs and topographical angular measure- 
ments to be made by the same instrument. 

phototherapeutic (f6-td-ther-a-pi’ tik), a. 
[Gr. φῶς (ῴωτ-), light, + E. therapeutic.] Of 
or relating to phototherapy. 

Facilities for hydrotherapeutic and phototherapeutic 
work and of such other accessories as may be necessary 
for carrying out the plans of the institution. 

Phil. Med. Jour., Jan. 31, 1903, p. 208. 
phototherapeutics (f0-td-ther-a-pii’tiks), πι. 
Same as *phototherapy. 3 
phototherapy (f6-t0-ther’a-pi), π. (Gr. φῶς 
(¢wr-), light, θεραπεία, medical treatment. ] 
Treatment of disease by rays derived from the 
sun or an electric lamp; Finsen treatment; 
light treatment. It is really a form of radio- 
therapy, for the rays employed are the non-lu- 


minous ultra-violet rays and not those of light. 
Phototherapy isa new name covering new treatment 
of certain skin diseases by concentrated sunlight, or 

where sunlight is not bright enough, by electric light. 
Amer. Inventor, Dec. 15, 1903, p. 299. 


photothermic (f6-t6-thér’mik), a. ([Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + E. thermic.] Of or pertaining 
to the thermie effects of light. 

phototirage (f6-t6-ti-rizh’),. [F., ς Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + F. tirage, drawing.] Same as 
*photoprint.. Woodbury, Encye. Dict. of 
Photog., p. 303. 

phototopographic (f6” t6-top- 6 - graf ΄ 1), a. 
[ phatoinograph(y) 40-1 Of or pertaining to 
phototopography, or the method of making 
topographical surveys and maps by the aid of 
photography. Also phototopographical. 

The field work of a photo-topographic party consists 
primarily in execution of a triangulation by the usual 
methods which would be adapted to any ordinary topo- 
graphical survey. Encyc. Brit., XX XIII. 95. 

phototopographica] (f6-td-top-d-graf’i-kal), a. 
Same as *phototopographic. 
phototopographically (f6 - t6-top-6- graf’ i- 
kal-i), adv. In a phototopographie manner ; 

by means of phototopography. 
hototopography (f6-td-td-pog’ra-fi), η. [Gr. 
Pac Gun) heht. + E. topography.] Topo- 
graphical surveying based on perspective 
views of the terrene obtained by means of the 
eamera. U.S. Coast and. Geodetic Survey Re- 
port, 1893, II. 38. 


| 


phototropic 


phototropic (f6-td-trop’ik), a. 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting pho- 
totropism or phototropy. + Philos. Trans. Roy. 
Soc., 1902, ser. B, p. 344. 

phototropism (f0-tot’rd-pizm), π.  [Gr.. φῶς 
(gwr-), light, + τρόπος, a turning, + -ism.] 1. 
The growth or the bending of organisms or of 
parts of organisms in relation to light; helio- 
tropism. 

Not only plants, but also animals show the effects of 
heliotropism (phototropism)— that is, the tendency to 
turn toward or away from the light. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1899, p. 379. 


2. Same as *phototaxis, 2.—3. Same as *pho- 
totropy, 2. 
phototropy (fo-tot’ro-pi), x. [Gr. φῶς (Φωτ-), 
light, + -τροπια, «τρέπειν, turn. | Same as 
*phototropism, 1 and 2.—2, Change of color, 
due to exposure to light, of compounds other- 
wise unaltered in composition or structure. 
Sci. Amer., Feb. 24, 1900, p. 123. 
phototype, η. 3. A photomechanical process ; 
tec 
p ototypography (f6’t6-ti-pog’ra-fi),n. [Gr. 
φῶς (φωτ-), light, + E. typography.] A general 
term designating a large number of photo- 
graphic processes in which printing-surfaces 
are made by the aid of light. 
photovisual (f6-td-viz ‘a-al), a. [Gr. φῶς 
(όωτ-), light, + E.‘visual.] Having the same 
focal length for the ultra-violet and for the 
visible rays of the spectrum: said ο 
of an objective the color-correction of whic 
is such that when focused by the eye it is like- 
wise in focus for the photographie plate. 
νε ad has (f£0-t0-vit’rd-tip), n. [Gr. φῶς 
(φωτ-), ight, + L. vitrwm, glass, + Gr. τύπος, 
type. ] photograph printed on a vitreous 
base, as glass, porcelain, or enameled ware. 


Stand. Dict. 
photoxylin (f6-tok’si-lin), πα. [Gr. φῶς (φώτ-), 
light, + E. (pyr)oxylin.] The'trade-name of a 
nitrocellulose, similar to pyroxylin, but pre- 


phototrop(y) A group of social wasps founded by Saussure phrenotypic (fren-d-tip’ik), a. 


upon the structure of their nests, in which the 
layers of the comb are supported. by the 
nest-envelop, each layer haying a hole for 
communication, 
phragmoid (frag’moid), a. [Gr. φραγμός, a 
partition, + εἶδος, form.] Having transverse 
septa, as the spores of many fungi. 
Phrasal adverb. See *adverb. 
phrase, a by ae phrase. See xadjectival. 
phraseographic (fra’zé-d-graf’ik), a. [phrase- 
ograph-y + -ic.]| Of or pertaining to phrase- 
ography; set down in the shorthand characters 
of that process. 
The phriaseographic combinations are found to be quite 
as legible as the ordinary Phonography. 
' Pitman, Phonographic Phrase Book, p. 4. 
phraseological, a. 2. Indicating a tendency 
to coin phrases and to rely on mere wording 
for effect. [Rare.] 
It is hard. to say which is worse—the light weekly 
journalism with its straining for phraseological smartness 
. » . or the serious sort with its inanimate verbosity. 
Bookman, May, 1905, p. 235. 
phraser (fra’zér), n. [phrase,v., + -erl.] 1. 
One who phrases or words a notion; one who 
puts ideas or feelings into words.—2. One who 
is gifted in making smart or imposing phrases. 
phrase-sign (fraz’sin),”. See phrase-mark. 
phrasing-lever (fra’zing-ley’ér), n. In me- 
chanical piano-players, a lever or handle by 
which variations of tempo or touch can be 
made. 
phrator (fra’tor), ». [Gr. ¢dpatwp, by-form. of 
φράτηρ, @ clansman. See brother.] A member 
of aphratry. Giddings, Prin. of Sociol., p. 282. 
phratral (fra’tral), a. Ταν. φράτρα, a elan, + 
-al1,] Pertaining or belonging to a phratry. 
The kiva worship is controlled by the phratral unit; 
that is, by the brotherhood. 
An. Rep. Bur, Amer. Ethnol., 1898-99, p. cix. 
phratriac (fra’tri-ak), a. Same as phratric. 
phreatic (fré-at’ik), a. ΤΕ, phréatique, < Gr. 


phrynid 
[ phrenotype 
οι]. 1. Noting an impression on the mem- 
ory; associative; suggestive. See the ex- 
tract. 

The rapidity and strength with which two given notions 
stick together is in the inverse ratio of their phrenotypic 
distance, . . . by which I mean the time that elapses ον 
tween the two notions that are to be connected together 
acting upon the brain. 

Major Beniowski, in D. Kay, Memory, What It Is and 

[How to Improve It, p. 278; note. 
2. Pertaining to phrenotypics or a system of 
mnemonics: as, a phrenotypic alphabet and 
orthography. 

phrenotypics (fren-6-tip’iks), n. ply [Pl. of 
*phrenotypic, π.] A system of mnemonics; an 
artificial method of studying and committing 
to memory. 

Phrenotypics, a... description of the... feats of 
memory... performed by Major Beniowski... and 
-.. » his pupils. [Title.] London, 1842. 

Phreoryctes (fré-6-rik’téz), π. [NL.]' The 
typical genus of the family Phreoryctide. 
Hoffmeister, 1845. 

Phreoryctide (fré-o-rik’ti-dé), m. pl. [NL. 
Phreoryctes + -idz.] A family of limicolous 
annelids having a slender form, usually much 
elongated, with sigmoid sete in four rows of 
single sete or of couples, two pairs of sperm- 
‘ducts opening separately without spermiducal 
glands, and no genital sete. It contains the 
genera Phreoryctes and Pelodrilus, the former 
found in North America, Europe, and New 
Zealand. 

phronema (fr6-né’mia), n. [Gr. φρόνημα, mind. } 
Haeckel’s term for that part of the cerebral 
cortex which is oceupied by the association- 
eenters or thought-centers: opposed to and 
correlated with sensorium. 

The remarkable progress which has been made in the 
last few decades... does not yet, it is true, enable us 


to make aclear delimitation of the region of the phronema. 
' Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 18. 


phronetal (fr6-né’tal), a. [phronet(um) +-al\.] 


pared from wood-pulp instead of cotton. It ¢péap (¢péar-), an artificial well.] Subterra- Of or pertaining to thought; having thought 


is used as a substitute for collodion. 
bhowsit ve μες (f6-t6-zing’k6-graf), v. 1. To 
POV EUETAYS y photozincography. Same as 
‘photometallograph. 
phoxocephalic (fok” s6-se-fal’ik),.a. [Gr. 
φοξός, pointed, + κεφαλή, head, + -i¢.] In 
craniom., having a hypsicephalic skull running 
up to an elevated point at the bregma. Artken 
Meigs. 
phr. An abbreviation of phrase. 
Phragmidium (frag-mid’i-um),n. [NL. (Link, 
1816), < dim. of Gr. Φράγμα, partition.] A genus 
. of rust-fungi, 
; of the order Ure- 
dinales, having 
secidia of the 
Czoma _ type, 
uredospores 
with numerous 
germ-pores, and 
several-celled 
teleutospores. 
About30species 
areknown,some 
of which cause 
serious diseases 
of cultivated 
plants. P.sub- 
corticium at- 
tacks the leaves 
and stems. of 


—_— 





ras), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. φραγμός, a 


Phragmidium subcorticium, 


a, rose branch and leaves showing excid- partition, + κέ- 


ial stage of the fungus, reduced; 6, leaf 


with sori of teleutospores, reduced; ς, pac, horn, ] A phrenopathy (fré-nop’a-thi ), 1. 
genus of nauti- 


uredospores highly magnified; a, teleu- 
tospores, highly magnified. 
(From Massee’s ** Plant Diseases.’’) 


loid 
pods with com- 
pressed, rapidly expanding, strongly curved 
shells having large apertures which are much 
contracted laterally and have long hypono- 
mic sinuses. Several species are known in 
Silurian and Devonian formations, 
phragmocone (frag’m0-k6n), n. 
phragmacone. 
Phragmocyttares (frag-m6-sit’a-réz), π. pl. 
[NL. (prop. F. pl.), < Gr. φραγμός, a mamutian 
+ κύτταρος, a cell (of a wasps’ nest, ete.). 


Same as 


eephalo- phrenosin (fren’6-sin), 1. 


nean, as the sources of wells. 
phren., phrenol. Abbreviations (a) of phreno- 
logical; (0) [l. ο. or cap.) of phrenology. 
phrenasthenia (fren-as-thé’ni-a), n.[NL., «αν. 
φρήν, diaphragm, heart, mind, + ἀσθένεια, weak- 
ness.] 1. ‘Weakness of the diaphragm.—2, 
‘.Mental exhaustion to the point of mild in- 
sanity. - 

On the borderland between the psychoses proper, as 
mentioned before, and the neuroses a number of cases 
variously called neurasthenia and phrenasthenia were 
treated at the clinic, Lancet, June 18, 1904, p.. 1737. 

phrenesia (fré-né’siii), π. [NL.] Same as 

hrenesis. 

phrenhypnotic (fren-hip-not’ik), a. [phren- 
(ology) + hypnotic.] Relating to or combin- 
ing phrenology and hypnotism. 

Phrenic center, See *center. 

phrenogram (fren’6-gram), η. [Gr. ὁρήν, dia- 
phragm, + γράμμα, awriting.) A graphic trac- 
ing of the movements of the diaphragm. 

phrenograph (fren’6-graf), m.. [Gri φρήν, 
diaphragm, + γράφειν, write.}. An apparatus 
for recording the movements of the diaphragm 
ora respiration. Buck, Med. Handbook, 

950 


phrenography, ”. 2. The recording of the 
movements. of the diaphragm. ) 

phrenohepatic (fren’d-hé-pat’ik), a... [Gr. 
φρήν, diaphragm, + ἧπαρ (yrxarT-), liver, + -ic.] 
Relating to both the diaphragm and the liver. 
phrenologize (fré-nol’6-jiz), v. t.3 pret. 


[ phrenolog(y) + -ize.] To subject to a phren- 


Phragmoceras ological examination; study or analyze phren- 
(frag - mos ΄ e- 


ologically. 
phrenonarcosis (fren’6-niir-k0’sis), η. [Gr. 
φρήν (dpev-), mind, + νάρκωσις, a benumbing. 
See narcosis.},. In pathol., stupor. 
Same as 
Lancet, Aug. 29, 1903, p. 619. 
[Gr. φρήν, mind, + 
-ose + -in2,] Same as cerebrin. 
phrenotype (fren’6-tip), n. [Gr. φρήν, mind, 
+ τύπος, impression.] <A set of symbols ar- 
ranged in a way to impress the memory; .a 
word, sentence, list of figures, ete., spelled or 


arranged according to some mnemonie system. 

phrenotype (fren’6-tip), ο, t.; pret. and pp. 
phrenotyped, ppr. phrenotyping.. [phrenotype, 
π.] To cast into.a form that shall impress the 
memory; reduce to a system of mnemonics: 
as, a phrenotyped French grammar, 


jhrenopathia. 


as its function; of or pertaining to the phro- 
neta, in Haeckel’s sense: as, phronetal ele- 
ments; phronetal cells. Opposed to *zxsthetai. 
Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, Pp 14, 
phronetic (fro-net’ik), a. Same as *phronetal. 
Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 330. 
phronetum (frd-né’tum), ».; pl. phroneta (-ta). 
[NL., < Gr. φρονεῖν, think, < ὁρήν, mind.] 
Haeckel’s term for the subdivisions. or 
‘thought-organs’ of the phronema of the 
cortex. 
The instruments which form and link together the pres- 
entations are the organs of thought (phroneta). 
Haeckel (trans.), Riddle of the Universe, p. 293. 
phrontist (fron ’ 0180), π. [Gr. ¢povriorhe, a 
thinker, < ¢povric, thought.] A. profound 
thinker: applied ironically to Socrates by 
Aristophanes. [Rare.] 
phryganeid (frig-a-né’id), π. anda. In. A 
member of the trichopterous family Phryga- 
neide. 
II. a. Having the characters of_or belong- 
ing to the family Phryganeidz. 
Phrygania limestone. See *limestone. 
Phrygian, ». 3. Anancient language spoken 
in Phrygia, of which no record remains except 
some isolated words and proper names pre- 
served in Greek literature. ' Upon these evi- 
dences the language is now classed as one of 
the Indo-European family, Keane, Ethnology, 
2 


p. 41 


roses. Seerose- and. pp. phrenologized, ppr. phrenologizing. Phrygianize (frij’i-an-iz), υ. t.; pret. and pp. 


Phrygianized, ppr. Phrygianizing.. (Phrygian 
+ -ize.| To render Phrygian in character; 
figuratively, frizzle. N. £. D. 

We really have at present in our city more good poets 
than We ever had; and the queer might be among the 
best if they pleased. But whenever an obvious and nat- 
ural thought presents itself, they either reject it for 
coming without imagination, or they phrygianize it with 
such biting and hot curling-irons, that it rolls itself up 
impenetrably. They declare to us that pure and sim- 
ple imagination is the absolute perfection of poetry. 

Landor, Letters of Pericles and Aspasia, liii. 

Phrygionic (frij-i-on’ik), a. [L. Phrygionius, 

< Phrygia, Phrygia.) . Relating to Phrygia or 
its productions. +. 

Pliny says that the Phrygians invented embroidery, 
and that garments so ornamented were called Phrygionic. 

D. Rock, 8. K, Handbook, Textile Fabrics, p. 79. 

phrynid (frin’id), n anda, I, n, .A member 
of the family Phrynidea. 
. a. Having the characteristics of or be- 
longing to the family Phrynidez, 


phrynin 


phrynin (fri‘nin), n. [Gr. φρύνη, α toad, + 

-in2.] A substance of poisonous character 
extracted from the skin of certain species of 
toads. 

phrynium (fri’ni-um), ». [Nl Phrynium,.an 
untenable name for the genus Phyllodes, in 
which these plants were formerly included. ] 
Any one of a number of tropical West African 
marantaceous plants belonging. to several 
related genera, especially Sarcophrynium, 
Trachyphrynium, and <Afrocalathea. They 
have broad leaves resembling those of the 
canna or banana. 

bbrynplybin (fri-nol’i-sin), 7. [Gr. ¢pivn, a 
toad, + λύσις, dissolution, + -in2,] The hemo- 
lytic poison of Bombinator igneus. 

phthalazine (thal-az’in), n. [phthal(ic) + 
(hydr)azine,) A erystalline base, CgHgNo, 
made by boiling phthalic aldehyde with an 
aqueous solution of hydrazine. It melts at 
90-91° C. 

phthalein (thal’é-in), ». [phthal(ic) + -e-in.] 
One of the group of coloring-matters formed 
by the eondensation of phthalie anhydrid 
with phenols. Some of the phthaleins have 
a purgative action when taken internally. 
They are of particular importance in the color- 
chemistry, and certain of their derivatives are 
valuable dyestuffs. See *phenolphthalein and 
* phthalic anhydrid. 

phthalic (thal’ik), a. [(na)phthal(ene) + -ic.] 
Derived from naphthalene.— Phthalic acid, a 
colorless crystalline acid, CgH4(COOH)o, made by the ox- 
idation of naphthalene or alizarin, and in many other 
ways. It is made commercially by heating a mixture of 
naphthalene, concentrated sulphuric acid, and mercuric 
sulphate, and is used in large quantities in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic indigo, Formerly called naphthalic 
acid and alizarie acid. It is benzene-orthodicarbonic 
acid. The isomeric meta- and paradicarbonic acids are 
called tsophthalic and terephthalic acid, respectively.— 
Phthalic anhydrid, a crystalline compound in the form 
of long needles, CgH40s, made by distilling phthalic acid. 
-It readily yields condensation-products, and is much used 
in organic synthesis. It is employed in the preparation 
of an important group of artificial dyestuffs, sometimes 
called the phthalic-anhydrid colors. See *phthalein. 


phthalid (thal’id), π. [phthal(ic) + -id?.] A 
crystalline compound, Ο9Ηρ0ο, made. vari- 
ously, as by the reduction of phthalyl chlorid 
with zine and hydrochloric acid. It is the 
anhydrid of orthomethylolbenzoic acid, CgH,4- 
να prea 
phthalimide (thal’i-mid), n. [phthal(ic) + 
imide.] A crystalline substance, CgH;NOo, 
made by the action of dry ammonia gas on 
heated phthalic anhydrid, and in other ways. 


It melts at 233.5° C., and acts as a monobasic 
acid toward alkalis. 
phthalin (thal’in), ».  [phthal(ic) + -in2.] A 
substance formed by the reduction of a 

hthalein. See *phenolphthalin. 
phthanite (than‘it), ». [Irreg. < Gr. φθάνειν, 
anticipate, + -ite2.] In petrog., a dense, com- 
pact metamorphic rock composed chiefly of 
eryptoerystalline quartz. It includes rocks 
ealled Lydian stone or lydite, hornfels, and 
jasper. 
phthinode (thin’dd), n. [Gr. φθινώδης, eon- 
sumptive. See phthisis.] One who is suffer- 
ing from phthisis; a consumptive. 
phthinoid (thin’oid), a (Gr. "φθινοειδής, 
φθινώδης, consumptive, «φθίνει», φθίειν, waste 
away (see phthisis), + εἶδος, form.] Present- 
ing the symptoms or other characteristics of 
phthisis; phthisieal. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
IL. 811.—phthinoid chest, See *chestl, 
phthiriosis (thir-i-6’sis), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
ἀθείρ, a louse or similar parasite, +. -i-osis.] 
A root-disease of the grape, primarily due to 
a cochineal insect, μριιορ vitis, but con- 
siderably aggravated by the universal pres- 
ence of the fungus Bornetina corium. 
phthirophagous (thi-rof’a-gus), a. [Gre φθείρ, 
a louse, + φαγεῖν, eat.} Hating lice. 
phthisergate (thi-zér’gat), n. [Gr. Φθίσις, 
a wasting away, + E, ergate.] A peculiar 
form of worker-ant pupa with very small head 
and eyes, produced by neglect of the larva 
and consequent precocious pupation. Wheeler. 
phthisiogenetic (thiz’i-6-jé-net’ik), a. (Gr. 
dbiow, a wasting away, + E. genetic.) Relating 
to the causation of phthisis. Also phthisio- 
genic. 

Prof. Behring, as had been anticipated, gave no exact 
details as to the method of obtaining or administering his 
latest therapeutic discovery, but the earlier stages of 
his work are to be explained in a forthcoming book enti- 
tled ‘Modern Problems of Phthisiogenetic and Phthisio- 


therapeutic Physiology illuminated by History.” 
* Nature, Oct. 12, 1905, p. 581. 


phthisiogenic (thiz-i-6-jen’ik),a@. Same as 
xphthisiogenetic. : 

phthisiotherapeutic (thiz’i-6-ther’a-pi’ tik), 
a. [Gr. φύίσις, phthisis, + E. therapeutic.] Of 

or ελ λα to the treatment of phthisis. 

pht meatnorapomtisy (thiz “i-6-ther-a-pi’- 
tist), n. [Gr. φθίσις, consumption, + θεραπευτής, 
medical attendant, + -ἰδί.]  Οπο who devotes 
special attention to the treatment of phthisis. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, If. οσο. 

phthisiotherapist (thiz-i-6-ther ’a-pist), ». 
(Gr. φθίσις, a wasting, + E. therapist.) One 
who is skilled in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Med. Record, Nov. 9, 1907, p. 
758. 

phthisiotherapy (thiz’i-d-ther’a-pi), n. -[Gr. 
φθίσις, consumption, + θεραπεία, medical treat- 
ment.] The medical treatment’ of phthisis 
or pulmonary tuberculosis. Med. Record, 
May 2, 1903, p. 719. 

phthisis, ”.— Apdominal phthisis. 86ο xabdominal. 
— Black phthisis, anthracosis.— Mammary phthisis, 
atrophy of the breusts.—Phthisis anterior, phthisis 
bulbi, which affects especially the anterior portion of the 
eyebali.— Phthisis bulbi, wasting and: partial collapse 
of the eyeball.— Potters’ poinisis, disease of the lung 
caused by the inhalation of dust, as in potters.— Stone- 
cutters’ phthisis, a chronic inflammation of the lungs 
excited by the irritation of inhaled dust and fine parti- 
cles of stone; a form of pneumonoconiosis. 


phthongal (thong’gal), a. [Gr. φθόγγος, sound, 
+. “all. Of or pertaining to sound; vocal; 
sonant. 

Along with k, t, p, in the first place, go their nearest 
kindred, g, d, b. Theseare their sonant (or vocal, phthon- 
gal, intonated) counterparts. -In the former, namely, 
there is no audible utterance, but. complete silence, during 
the continuance of the closures. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., iv. 
Ph. U. S. An abbreviation of Pharmacopeia 
of the United States. 
phy., phys. Abbreviations of physical. 
phyce, ». A bad spelling of fise2. 
phycite (fi’sit), ». [Gr. @vxoc, seaweed, + 
-ite2.]| Same as erythrite, 3. | 
phycitid (fis’i-tid), π. anda. I... A mem- 
ber of the lepidopterous family Phycitide. | 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the family Phycitide. : 
phycochrom (fi’k6-krom), n.. [Phycochrom- 
(acez).] A seaweed of the order Phycochrom- 
αοεξε. 


phycocyanogen (fi’k0-si-an’6-jen), ». Same 
as phycocyanin., 
phycological (fi-k6-loj’i-kal), a... [ phycolog(y) 


+ -ic-all.] Of or pertaining to the algex; 
pertaining to phycology. 
phycopyrine (fi-k6-pi’rin), n. [Gr. φῦκος, 
seaweed, + rip, fire, + -ine2.] One of the 
substances associated with chlorophyl] in the 
chromatophore of the Peridinex. 


phylactocarp (fi-lak’t6-kirp), π. (Gr. φυλακ- 
τικός, guarding, + καρπός, fruit.] © In some 
Hydromedusz, as the Plumdélaridz, a modified 
hydrocladium bearing gonangia as well as 
nematophores and sometimes hydrothecer. 
Compare corbula, 1. 

phylactocarpal. (fi-lak-t6-kir’pal); a. [phy- 
lactocarp + -all.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a phylactocarp. | 

phylarchic (fi-lir’kik), a. [phylarch + -ἷσ,] 
Of or pertaining to a phylarch or to phylarchy. 

phylastic (fi-las’tik), a. Same as phyletic. 

phylaxin (fi-lak’sin), n. [Gr. φύλαξις a 
watching, guarding, + -in2.] Same as *alexin, 
in the older sense of the word; a defensive 
ο... | 

phylembryo (fi-lem’bri-6), . [Gr. φῦλον, 
race, tribe, + ἔμβρυον, embryo,] That stage 
in the development of an embryo during which 
the structures characteristic of the class make 
their appearance. Examples are the pro- 
taspis stage of trilobites, protegulum of 
brachiopods, protoconch of cephalopods, and 
prodissoconch of pelecypods. See *recapitu- 
lation, 3. 

The phylembryo (fig. 27) is characterized by the first 
appearance of the lophophore, the secretion in most types 
of.a chitinous or calcareous investment, and the origin of 
the true alimentary canal. 

E. Π. Cumings, in Amer. Jour. Sci., Jan., 1904, p. 54. 
phylembryonic. (fi-lem-bri-on’ik), a. [ phyl- 
embryo(n-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
earliest or embryonic stage in the ancestral 
or phylogenetic history of a race. [Rare.] 

They are in this way enabled to designate the primi- 


tive types of the phylum as phylembryonie. 
Hyatt, Biol. Lect., 1899, p. 133. 


phylephebiec: (fi-le-f6”’ bik), a. [Gr. φῦλον, 


phyllocactus 


race, tribe, + ἔφηβος, an adult.] Of or per- 
taining to the prime or highest degree of de- 
velopment of a racé or type. [Rare.] 

They are in this way enabled to designate. . . the full- 
blown acme as phylephebic. 

Hyatt, Biol. Lect., 1899, p. 133. 

phyletic, α. 3. In bot., relating to the divi- 
sions of the vegetable kingdom viewed genetie- 
ally; phylogenetic. 

phyletically (fi-let’i-kal-i), adv. From the 
point of view of phylogeny; phylogenetically. 

The qualities now developed [from eight to twelve 
years of age] are phyletically vastly older than all the neo- 
atavistic traits of body and soul, later to be superposed 
like a new and higher story built on to our primal nature. 

6. S. Hail, Adolescence, I. x. 

phyletism (fi’1é-tizm),n. [Μαν. *vieriopde, 

(Gr. φυλέτης, a tribesman, < φῦλον, a tribe:] 
Racial feeling; clannishness. 

Its [the Orthodox Eastern Church's] head, the Bulgarian 
Exarch, was to reside at Constantinople. Naturally, this 
was resented by the Patriarch Anthimus, who stigma- 
tized the racial basis of the Bulgarian Church under the 
name of Phyletism. Encye. Brit., XX XT. 383. 

phylic (fil’ik), a. [phyle + ~e.] Pertaining 
to the phyle or clan in ancient Greek polities. 
See phyle. 

The increase of the Phylae involved changes in the in- 
stitutions based upon the phylie system. 

1. W. Macan, in Jour, Hellenic Studies, XII. 30. 
phyll-, phyllo-. [Gr. φύλλον, leaf.} A com- 
bining element meaning ‘leaf,’ used in deserip- 
tive terms and systematic names, chiefly in 
botany. 

Phyllachora (fi-lak’6-ri), ». [NL. (Nitschke, 
1869), < Gr, φύλλον, leaf, + ἄχωρ, seurf.] 
large genus of parasitic fungi of the order 
Dothidiales, having the black stroma embedded 
in the surface of the host. The spores are 
unicellular, and hyaline or yellowish. About 
200 species are known, most of which are 
tropical. P. graminis is common on grass- 
leaves, See *Polythrincium. 

phyllescitannin (fi-les-i-tan’in), », [Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf, +: L. esc(ulus), horse-chestnut, 
+ K. tannin.) An amorphous variety of tan- 
nin, CogHo4,013+H.O0, found in the leaves 
of the horse-chestnut (@seulus) when they are 
still inclosed in the bud. 

Phyllaurea μπι ‘ré-ii), n. [NL. (Loureiro, 
1790), so called in allusion to the leaf-mark- 


_ ings, ς Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + L. aureus, golden.] 


A genus of 4 or 5 species of shrubs or trees of 
the family LKuphorbiacex, which oceurs in 
Australia, the Malay Archipelago, and other 
islands of the Pacifie. The plants are monecious, 
with axillary, long, slender racemes. There are very 
many cultivated kinds, known by florists as Croton or 
Codigum, prized chiefly for the varied and brilliant 
markings of the leaves. The colors are in shades of 
‘red, yellow, orange, and purple; the markings often 
run into white. They are used chiefly as greenhouse 
subjects, but are sometimes bedded out for summer. All 
the cultivated varieties are considered by J. Miiller to be 
derived from the species P. variegata (Codiaum variega- 
tum of Blume). 


hyllerythrin (fil-e-rith’rin), n. ~[Gr. φύλλον 
Pent + ἐρυθρός, red, + -in2.] Same as ery- 
throphyl. 
phyllic (fil’ik), a. [Gr. υλλικός, < φύλλον, leaf.] 
Obtained from leaves.—Phyllic acid, a resinous 
acid, CagHg40g (2), extracted by alcohol from the leaves 


of the cherry-laurel and other members of the rose family. 
Its salts are crystalline. 


phyllidium, ». .2. In cestodes, an outgrowth 
from the side of the scolex, probably serving 
as an organ of locomotion or of attachment. 

phylliform (fil’i-f6rm), a. [Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
+ -form.] Having the shape of a leaf; leaf- 


like. 
phylline (fil’in), a. [Gr. φύλλινς, < Φφύλλον, 
leaf.] Pertaining to or resembling a leaf. 
Phyllitis (fi-li’tis), n, [NL. (Ludwig, 1757), 
r. φυλλῖτις, a plant, probably Phyllitis Scolo- 
pendrium.| A genus of north temperate poly- 
podiaceous ferns of the tribe Aspleniex, 
formerly known as Scolopendrium. The best 
known species is the widely distributed hart’s-tongue, 
Ρ. Scolopendrium b pamaptle vulgare), which is ex- 
tensively cultivated in many odd and diverseforms. See 


Ὃ ο ροκσεην 9 [ J 
phy} ocactus (fil-d-kak’tus), ». [Gr. φύλλον, 


leaf, + κάκτος, cactus: an untenable genus 
name.] A horticultural name for Epiphyllum, 
a small genus of the family Cactacew found 
from Mexico to South America and cultivated 
in numerous horticultural forms, some of 
which are hybrids with other genera. They 
have flat, two-edged crenate branches, no 
spines but bristles, and showy flowers borne 
in the crenatures of the branches. See 
Epiphyllum. 
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Phyllocampyli 
Phyllocampyli (fil-d-kam’pi-li), πι. pl. [Ν1.. 
Can. ο λλον. leaf, «ἵ-- καµπύλος, bent.) In 


Hyatt’s classification of ammonoid cephalo- 
pods, a suborder characterized by the 
phylloidal bases of the suture-saddles. This sub- 
order contains a large number of genera distributed 
among several families which range from Devonian to 
Cretaceous formations. Typical families are the Prole- 
canitide, Arcestida, and Phylloceratide. 1 A 
. Nn. 


phyllocarid (fi-lok’a-rid), n. and a. 
member of the Phyllocarida. 
II, a. Having the characters of or pertain- 
ing to the Phyllocarida. 
Phyllocarida (fil-6-kar’i-di), π. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + καρίς, shrimp.] An order 
of primitive malacostracan Crustacea, founded 
by Packard, characterized by having the head 
and thorax covered by a chitinous or calcified 
‘bivalved carapace which is usually hinged 


along the mediandorsalline. The head has 5, the 
thorax 8, and the abdomen, which is of shrimp-like 
form, 2-8 segments, the terminal one of which carries 3 
strong spines. Nebalia is the only recent survivor of 
the group, which has abundant fossil representatives in 
the middle and upper Paleozoic rocks, and few in the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary. The principal genera are Cerati- 
ocaris, Echinocaris, and Pephricaris. The order is also 
known under the name of Leptostraca of Claus. 


phyllocaulon (fil-6-ka’lon), ».; pl. phyllo- 
caula (-li). [NL., ¢ Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + καυλός, 
stem.] The leaf-like expansion of the stem 
of some alge. Compare phyliocladium. 
Phylloceras (fi-los’e-ras),n. [NL.,<Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + κέρας, horn.] A genus of phyllocam- 
pylous.ammonoid cephalopods with smooth 
or radially striate and involute shells, which 
have very complex phylloidal sutures, found 
in Triassic to Cretaceous formations. 
phyllocladioid (fil-6-kla’di-oid), a. [ phiyllo- 
cladi(um) + -oid,] Resembling or haying 
the character of a phyllocladium, 
phyllocladium, ». 2. A granular or secale- 
like body which occurs on the podetia of 
certain lichens, especially, Stereocaulon. 
Phyllocladia ashy-gray, and whitish, passing into at 
length crowded, short branchlets. . 
E. Tuckerman, North Amer. Lichens, I. 230. 
phyllocladous (fi-lok’!a-dus), a. [ phylloclad- 
(ium) + -ous.] In bot., having phyllocladia. 
phyllocyanic (fil’6-si-an’ik), a. [Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + E. cyanic.] Noting an acid, a decom- 
position-product of chlorophyl, which is a 
homologue of bilirubin. Its formula is given 
as CagH44OgN4 or CogHyoOgNg. 
phyllode, ». 2. In some echinoids, one of 
the leaf-shaped areas into which the ambulacra 
are expanded, 
phyllodial (fi-l6’di-al), a. [phyllodi(um) + 
-all,] Of or pertaining to a phyllodium. 
phylloerythrin (fil’6-e-rith’rin), ». [αν, 
φύλλον, leaf, + ἐρυθρός, red, + -in2.] A deriva- 
tive of chlorophyl formed in the intestinal 
tract of ruminants. 
phyllofuscin (fil-6-fus’in), π. [Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + L. fuscus, yellow, +.-in?.] A yellow 
pigment found in certain plants. 


env ome (fil-d-mér’fik), a. [phyllomorph 
~ic. 


1. Having the form of a leaf.—2, Per- 
taining or belonging to phyllomorphs. » Had- 
don, Evolution in Art, ϱ. 92. 

phyllomorphous (fil-6-mér’fus); a. Same as 
*phyllomorphie.. - 

phyllophyte (fil’6-fit), ».. [Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
+ φυτόν, plant.) 1. Same as cormophyte, re- 
ferring, however, to the» leaf-bearing charac- 
ter of the axis. Sachs, Text-book of Bot., p. 
130.—2. A plant which obtains its sustenance 
chiefly through its leaves. Boulger. 

phyllopode, απ. 2. In Crustacea, a phyllopod. 

phyllopodium (fil-0-p0’di-um), πμ pl. phyllo- 
podia (-di-i). [Gr. φύλλον, leaf, + πόδιον, a 
little foot.] The whole chief axis of a leaf, 
excluding its branches.’ Bower. . 

Phyllopora (fi-lop’6-ri), n. [NL., < Gr. φύλλον, 
eaf, + πόρος, pore.} A genus of cyclostoma- 
tous Bryozoa allied to Fenestella and having a 
funnel-shaped zoarium which carries the cells 
on the outer side and consists of anastomosing 
branches which form a regular round-meshed 
network: found in the Devonian and Permian 
formations. 

phylloporphyrin (fil-6-pér’ fi-rin),n. [Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf, + πορφύρα, purple, + -in2.) A 
dark reddish-violet crystalline coloring-mat- 
ter, CgoH3,N4Oo0, made by heating pliyllotao- 
nin with alcoholic potash. It has the same 
absorption-spectrum as hematoporphyrin and 
is otherwise closely related to it. It appears 
to be derived from pyrrol. 

oy ospondyli (fil-9-spon’ di-li), mn. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. φύλλονν leaf, + σπόνδυλος, vertebra. ] 
A suborder of the extinct stegocephalian am- 
phibians, characterized by a persistent noto- 
chord ‘‘eneased in imperfect barrel-shaped 


vertebree formed by a pair of delicate hypo- ' 


centra and downward prolongations of the 
neural arch, but*without pleurocentra, Teeth 
simple, hollow.” Zittel (trans.), Text-book of 
Palwon., II. 124. 
phyllospondylous (fil-6-spon’di-lus), a. [NL. 
Phyllospondyli + -ous.) f or pertaining 
to the Phyllospondyli.i—2, Noting a type of 
vertebra characteristic of certain extinct am- 
phibians, the Phyllospondyli. Each. vertebra.con- 
sists of a neural\arch and a pair of delicate ventral 
ossifications, the hypocentra, not fused with the neural 
arch. Lateral ossifications (pleurocentra) are absent. 


The notochord is persistent and inclosed without. con- 
striction by the elements which compose each vertebra. 


phyllotaonin (fil-6-ta’d-nin), n. [Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + ταώς (ταων-), peacock, + -in2.] A steel- 
blue erystalline. product, CypH490gNg, made 
by hydrolyzing phylloeyanin with acids or 
alkalis. 

phyllotriene (fil-6-tri’én), n. [Gr. φύλλον, 
leaf, + τρίαινα, trident.] In the nomenclature 
of the sponge-elements, a tetraxial spicule in 
which three of the rays are foliately expanded. 

phyllozoéid (41-6-2567 oid), n. In Hydrome- 
dusz, a hydrophyllium. . 

phylocycle (fi’lo-si-kl), n.* [Gr. ai race, 


phymatorhusin 


Phylogerontic types are furthermore to be found in the 
majority of series, while some groups, such as Strombus, 
Cyprea, etc., are represented only by phylogerontic forms 
in the modern seas. Amer. Nat., Dec., 1902, p. 917. 


phylography (fi-log’ra-fi), n. [Gr. φῦλον, 
race, tribe, + -γραφια, < γράφει», write.] The 
science which describes the physical char- 
acteristics of the races of men, 
Races of Man, p. 10. 

phylological (fi-10-loj’i-kal), α. [ phylolog(y) 
σι σα] Relating to: the anne ο ο. M 
ogy; relating to the evolution of races. 
G. J. Romanes. 


phylology (fi-lol’d-ji), n. 


Deniker, 


[Gr, φῦλον, race, 
ribe, +.-Aoyia, < λέγειν, speak.] The science 
which treats. of the. laws that govern the 
development of different racial types; the 
biological study of physical anthropology. 
Deniker, Races of Man, p. 10. 

phyloneanic (fi/l6-né-an’ik), a. [Gr. Φφῦλον, 
race, tribe, + HK. neanic.] . Pertaining to or 
exhibiting the recent stages in the ancestry 
or phylogeneti¢ history of a race. [Rare:] 

They are in this way enabled to designate. .., the 


nearest ancestors as phyloneanie. 
Hyatt, Biol. Lect.; 1899, p. 133. 


phylonepionic (fi ’16-nep-i-on’ik), a. [Gr. 
φῦλον, φυλή, tribe, + E. nepionic.] In biol., 
pertaining to or characteristic of the nepionie 
stage of development of a race or type. See 
*nepionic. 
hylotrophy (fi-lot’ré-fi), n. [Gr. φῦλον, race, 

δε, ry Ny < τρέφει, nourish.) Race- 
nutrition: opposed to *ontotrophy. L. F. Ward, 
Pure Sociol., p. 291. 


phylum, . 8. In bot., a great group or sub- 
kingdom of the vegetable kingdom, next above 


& 61888. The Spermatophyta or seed-bearing plants 
constitute a phylum, formerly known as flowering plants 
or phanerogams. The cryptogams, or so-called flowerless 
plants, are now subdivided into several phyla. The vas- 
‘cular cryptogams constitute the phylum Pteridophyta. 
The Bryophyta are usually regarded as a phylum... With 
regard to the lower cellular cryptogams (Alga, Fungi, 
etc.) the classification into phyla is still unsettled... 


phyma (fi’mii), ”.; pl. phymata (-ma-ta). [Gr. 
φύμα, a growth, a tumor, ¢ Φφύεσθαι, grow. | 
A tubercle of the skin. 


phymacerite (fi-mas’e-rit), n. (Gr. φῦμα, a 
growth, + κέρας, horn, + ite.) n erustace- 


ans, the tubercle at the base of the second 
antenna containing the external orifice of the 
green gland. 

phymatic (fi-mat’ik), a. [Gr. φῦμα (Φυματ-), 
a tumor, + -ic.] Pertaining to orof the nature 
of a phyma or tumor.. 

phymatid (fi’ma-tid), πα. and a I, n A 
member of the heteropterous family Phymat- 
ide. 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the family Phymatide. 

Bip mntnoeean (fi-ma-tos’e-ras),. [NL., 
< Gr. φῦμαί(τ-), tumor, + κέρας, horn.) A genus 
of pachycampylous ammonoid cephalopods 


phyllogenetic (fil’6-jé-net’ik), a. [Gr. φύλλον, tribe, + κύκλος, ογο]θ.] The cycle of racial which have compressed discoidal costate 


leaf, + E. genetic.) Of or pertaining to the 
production of leaves. 

phyllogenous, a. 2, Axillary, that is, leaf- 
produced : applied as shown in the extract. 

Niageli distinguished between ‘acrogenous’ and ‘ phyl- 
logenous’ (axillary) branching, and ascribed the latter to 
the Equisetacez and Spermophyta. 

K. E. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, IT. 432. 
Phyllograptus (fil-6-grap’tus), m. [Nl., < Gr. 
φύλλον, leaf, + γραπτός, written (see grapto- 
lite).] A genus of tetraprionidian graptolites 
found in Lower Silurian rocks. 
phyla, a. II, n. In alge and in some 
Characez and Bryophyta, an appendage of the 
thallus, morphologically analogous to the leaf 
of higher plants, but less differentiated. Com- 
pare rhizoid. Sachs (trans.), Botany, p. 211. 
phylloidal (fi-loi’dal), a. [phylloid + -al1.] 
Same as phylloid: employed in descriptions 
of ammonoid suture-lines. 
phyllomancy (fil’G6-man-si), n. [Gr. Φφύλλον, 
eaf, + μαντεία, divination.] Divination by 
means of the movements of leaves. 

We hear of a Phyllomancy among the Assyrians. .. . 
The orthodox Hebrews held . . . to the prophetic mean- 
ing jn the agitation and rustling of the leaves of trees. 

. Lockwood, tr. of Lenormant, Beginnings κ peat, 
ll. 9 
phyllomorph (fil’6-mérf), η. [Gr. φύλλον, leaf, 
µορφή, form.] A decorative motive or type 
based ona plant form, Haddon, Evolution in 
Art, p. 126. 


development or phylogeny. Compare *onto- 
cycle. [Rare.] 

phylocyelic (f1-16-sik’lik), a. [phylocycle + -ie.] 
Of or pertaining to the cycle of racial devel- 
opment or phylogeny, 

phylogenal (fi-loj’e-nal), a. 
enic. 

Phylogenetic forces, influences that cause the repro- 
duction of an organism or organization, ‘If by society 
we mean associated men in general there is no other 
social reproduction [except the reproduction of its indi- 
vidual units], but if we regard society as a plurality of 
social bodies or groups, social reproduction is a sort of 
gemmation.” 1. 10. Ward, Pure Sociol., p. 260.— Phylo- 
genetic psychology. See *psychology. 

phylogenetical (fi’16-jé-net’i-kal), a. Same 
as phylogenetic. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 


Same as phylog- 


Phylogenic variation. See *variation. 

phylogenist (fi-loj’e-nist),. [phylogen(y) + 
-ist.] 1. Astudent ofthe phylogeny orancestral 
history of living things.— 2, One who believes 
that it is possible to reconstruct or restore the 
ancestral history of living things from their 
ontogeny or individual development. 

phylogerontic (fi’16-jé-ron’tik), a. [Gr. φῦλον, 
race, tribe, + E. gerontic.] Pertaining to or 
exhibiting the old age of a race or phylum, as 
contrasted with the old age of individuals. 
[Rare. ] . 

Whether phylogerontic characteristics are inherited or 


simply have a common origin, the facts of correspondence 
remain the same. Hyatt, Biol. Lect., 1899, p. 134. 


shells: found in Jurassic rocks. ; 
Phymatodes (fi-ma-to’déz), ». [NL. (Presl, 

1836), < Gr. φῦμα, a tubercle, + εἶδος, form.] 
A genus of tropical ferns of varying habit, 
with entire, pinnatifid or pinnate fronds, 
similar in most respects to Polypodium, 
and differing mainly in having irregularly an- 
astomosing venation, the large roundish sori 
often deeply sunk. in pustulate depressions 
and borne in one or more series, generally 
upon the free included veinlets which are 


commonly recurved. Several species are common in 
cultivation, of which the Asiatic and Polynesian P. Phy- 
matodes is the best known and the type of the genus. A 
single delicate West Indian species, P. exiguum (Poly- 
podium Swartzit), extends to the Florida keys. 


phymatoid (fi’ma-toid), a. [Gr. "ϕυματοειδής 
φυματώδης, < φῦμαίτ-), tumor, + eidoc, form. 

1. Resembling a tubercle, or the lesion called 
‘tubercle”— 2, Of or belonging to the Phy- 


matoida. 

Phymatoida (fi-ma-toi’ di), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. Ἀ"ϕυματοειδής, φυματώδης, full, of tumors: 
see *phymatoid.} A group of Jurassic pachy- 
campylous ammonoid cephalopods, in Hyatt’s 
classification, which comprises the families 
Amaltheide and Phymatoide, with compressed 
discoidal shells which have high, keeled volu- 
tions and costate surfaces. 

phymatorhusin (fi’ ma-to-ri’sin), π. [Gr. 
φῦμαίτ-), a tumor, + ῥοῦς, sumac, + -in?.] A 
black pigment belonging to the melanins, 


phymatorhusin 


physiopsychic 


which has been found in melanotic growths physcony (fis’k6-ni), π. [Gr. φύσκων, pot-belly, physiochemical (fiz’i-d-kem’i-kal), a. (Gr. 


in man, and in the urine of the affected indi- 
viduals. 


phymatosis (fi-ma-t6’sis), n.; pl. phymatoses 


ο η [NL., < Gr. φῦμαίτ-),8 growth, + -osis.] physem (fi’sem), n. 


ame as tuberculosis, éspecially of the skin; 
the occurrence of cutaneous nodules. 
phymolepra (fi-mo-lep’ra), n. [Gr. φῦμα, 
tumor, + λέπρα, leprosy.] The tubercular 
form of leprosy. 

-phyre (fir). [( por)phyr(y).] In petrog., a ter- 
mination used to form names of rocks which 
have a porphyritic texture: as vitrophyre, 

ranophyre, ete. 

phyri- (fi’ri). [(por)phyr(y) + -i, a letter indi- 
eating that the texture is microscopic.] In 
petrog., in the quantitative system of classifi- 
eation of igneous rocks (see *rock1), a prefix 
used before the name of a rock to indicate 
that its texture is microscopically porphyritic, 
the phenocrysts being not megascopically 
notable, or quite insignificant. | 

phyro-(fi’r6). [(por)phyr(y) Ἔ-ο, aletter indi- 
eating that the texture is megascopic.] In 
petrog., in the quantitative system of classifi- 
eation of igneous rocks (see *rock!), a prefix 
used before the name of a rock to indicate 
that its texture is megascopically porphyritic. 


physeter, π. 


physic (fiz’ik), a. 


physicochemical, a. 


< φύσκη, sausage, < φυσᾶν, blow up.) A tumor 
or swelling of the abdomen; parabysma. N. 
E. D. 
[Gr. φύσηµα, α blowing, 
that which is blown, < Φφυσᾶν, to blow.] In 
phonetics, a name given by A. J. Ellis {ο 
‘the bellows-actions of the lungs,” that is, 
the speech-sounds so produced, including the 
varieties of h (the common aspirate). 

"H. “Wheeze Physem.” — This is a well known Arabic 
sound, which may be just mentioned. The wheeze is oc- 
casioned by forcing flatus, without voice, through the 
cartilaginous glottis. It is therefore closely related to 
the Ῥ]εαῦ ‘aayn. It occurs in the name of Mahomet 
Moo‘haam πασά, 4. J. Ellis, Speech in Song, p. 24. 
3. A form of filter in which the 
rate of percolation οἱ the filtrate is increased 
by pressure. . 


eal.—2. Medicinal. 
both uses. ] 


Physical chart, chemistry, doubles. See chart, 


zchemistry, *double, 18.— Physical observatory, 
point, psychology, unit, water. See *observatory, 
ete.— Physical rotation, in forestry, sylvical rotation. 
See x rotation, 4. 
2. Relating to physical 
chemistry; due to the forces with which phys- 


ical chemistry is eoncerned. 


phys. An abbreviation (a) of physical; (b) of physicochemically (fiz’i-ko-kem’i-kal-i), adv. 
physician ; (ο) [1. ο. or cap.] of physics ; (d)of By means of physical chemistry. 


hysiological ; (e) [l. ο. or cap.) of physiology. 
th sa, ”. 2. [1.ο.] A pond-snail of the genus 
Physa.—8, [l.c.; pl. physe (-sé).] In some 
anthozoans, as EHdwardsia, the lower end of 
the body. It may or may not be retractile 
into the scapus. Compare *capitulum, 6, and 
*scapus, 6. 
Its body is divisible into three portions, an upper capi- 
tulum bearing the mouth and tentacles, a median scapus 


covered by a friable cuticle, and a terminal physa which 
is rounded. Encyc. Brit., XXV. 457. 


physagogue (fis’a-gog), π. Practically the 
same as carminative. | 
physalin (fis’a-lin), ». [Physalis + -ἴπδ.] 
A. yellowish, bitter, amorphous compound, 
©, 4H160 , extracted from the leaves of alke- 
kengi, Physalis Alkekengi. 
physaliphore (fi-sal’i-for), n. [Gr. φυσαλλίς, a 
bladder, + -dopoc ς φέρειν, bear.] In Ddiol., a 
cell containing vesicles which produce daugh- 
ter-cells, N. £. D. 
Physalospora (fis-a-los’pQ-ri), m. . > 
(Niessl, 1876), « Gr. φυσαλλίς, bladder, + σπορά, 
seed.] A large genus 
of pyrenomycetous fungi 
having the perithecia 
seated beneath the epi- 
dermis of the host. The 
spores are unicellular, and 
hyaline or slightly col- 
ored. About 130 species 
have been described. P. 
gregaria is. said to be the 
cause of a disease of trees 
called black mauls. P. 
Festuce is frequently 
found on the leaves. of 





Physalospora Festuca. 


smyhabitoli growth οὔτε various grasses, especially 
ungus on a grass leaf, two / 
thirds sutaral size; 0, sec- Festuca. 


tion through a portion of a P hysapoda (fi-sap’d-dit), 


leaf. and two perithecia, 
enlarged; c, an ascus con- n. pl. 
taining eight ascospores, tera, 
still further enlarged. 


Same as Thysanop- 


Prantl’s 
ien.’’) 


*“Pflanzenfamil- L. (Gray, 1848), < Gr. 
Φυσάριον, a diminutive of 


φῦσα, a pair of bellows; in allusion to. the 


physicologist (fiz-i-kol’d-jist), n. 


physicomorph (fiz’i-k6-mérf), η. 


That can be comprehended which can be physicochemi- 
cally explained. Nature, Sup., April 24, 1902, p. x. 


physicogeographical (fiz’i-k6-jé’0-graf’i-kal), 


a. Of or pertaining to, physical geography; 
physiographic. 


- Valuable material for physico-geographical considera- 


tions relative to the origin and life of these interesting physiology, n. 


formations. Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), XV. 175. 
[*physicol- 
og(y) (Gr. φυσικά, physics, + -λογία, ¢ λέγειν, 
speak) + -ist.] A physicist. Stand. Dict. 


kal), a. 


[See physic, n.] 1. Physi- physiologer, . 
[Obsolete or rare, in or rare.] 
physiologian (fiz’i-d-16’ji-an), 7. 


φύσις, nature, + E. chemical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to physiological chemistry. 
physiognomonically (fiz-i-og-nd-mon’i-kal-i), 
adv. Same as physvognomically. 
physiognosy (fiz-i-og’nd-si), π. [Gr. φίσις, 
nature, + γνῶσις, knowledge.] Statical geog- 
nosy; that portion of the science of the earth 
which deals with the statie relations of its 
constituents. 
physiognotype (fiz-i-og’nd-tip), m. A device 
uae in making plaster casts of the face or 
ead, 
physiol. An abbreviation (a) of physiological ; 
0) [l. ο. or cap.] of physiology. 
physiolater (fiz-i-ol’a-téer), n. 
ture, + -Aatpyc, worshiper. 
A worshiper of nature. 
2. A physiologist. [Obsolete 


[Gr. φύσις, na- 
See physiolatry.] 


Same as 
hysiologist. [Rare.] 

ysiological, a. 2. Originating in normal 

hysical conditions, as opposed to patho- 

ogical. 

The expression “ physiological” albuminuria is an un- 
desirable one, since healthy individuals ordinarily fail to 
show this symptom. There are, however, many other 
functions in the animal body where the border-line be- 
tween the physiological and the pathological occasionally 
becomes obscure. 

Mendel and Hooker, in Jour. Exper. Med., Oct. 1, 1901, 

[ρ. 647. 
Physiological regeneration, rheoscope, salt solu- 
tion, selection. See *regeneration, krheoscope, &solu- 
tion, *selection.— Physiological. solution. Same as 


physiological salt x*xsolution. —Physiological unit, 
water, zero. See xunit, kwater, Ἄζεγο. 


or the functions of living organisms.— Mental 
εν, See *xmentall. . 

ysiomedical (fiz’i-d-med’i-kal), a. [Gr. 
φύσις, nature, + E. medical.) Of or pertain- 


physicomathematical (fiz’i-ko-math-é-mat’i- ing to physiomedicalism. 
1. Same as tatrophysical.— 2. Deal- physiometric (fiz’i-d-met’rik), a. 


[ physiom- 


ing with or pertaining to both physics and οἱ) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to physiom- 


mathematics: as, a physicomathematical prob- 
lem or treatise. 


The Physico-Mathematical Faculty of the University 
of Yuryeff. ' Geog. Jour. (R. G. §.), XII. 218. 


physicomechanical (fiz”i-k6-mé-kan’i-kal), a. 


or pertaining to mechanics as a branch of 
natural philosophy. 
[Gr. φυσικός, 
natural, + µορφή, form.] Any representation 
of an inanimate object or of an operation in 
the physical.world, as the sun, clouds, rain, 
lightning, the whirlwind, ete.: applied espe- 
cially to ornamental designs. Haddon, Evo- 
lution in Art, p. 118. 


ο damon (fiz”i-k6-ther-a-pii’tik), a. 


r. φυσικός, natural, +. θεραπευτικός, of medical 
treatment.| Relating to medical treatment 
by physical agencies instead of drugs. 

Dr. J. A. Rivitre gives an account of the results achieved 
by him in the treatment of inoperable malignant growths 
by physicotherapeutic means, i. e. by a combination of 
X-rays, static electric discharges, and discharges of high 
frequency, together with the administration of calomel 
and quinine internally to promote elimination. 

Nature, Jan. 21, 1904, p. 280. 


physicotherapeutics (fiz’i-k6-ther-a-pw’tiks), 


m. The treatment of disease by means of 
physical agencies (electricity, massage, etc.) 
Instead of drugs. | 


. Biota ie physicotherapy (fiz’i-k6-ther’a-pi), π. [Gr. 
(Drawn from Engler Bn ere (fi-sa ’ ri-f), η. φυσικός, natural, + θεραπεία, medical treat- 


ment.] Same as *physicotherapeutics. 


Physicotherapy in the treatment of fibromata and pre- 
vention of neoplasms. Med. Record, June 27, 1905, p. 1055. 


shape of the pod.] A genus of spreading physics, ».—Cosmical physics, the physics of the 


erennial plants of the family Brassicacez. 
t includes about four species of stellate-pubescent herbs 
with usually entire leaves and yellow flowers in terminal 
racemes, and is distinguished from Lesquerella, a near 
relative, by its strongly didymous fruit with a narrow 
partition. The species are natives of western North 
America. P, didymocarpa is the best known. See Vesi- 
cared. 

Physciacese (fis-i-a’sé-6), n. pl. [NL., < Phys- 
cia + -acez.| A family of lichens which have 
a foliaceous. or branched thallus: typified by 
the genus Physcia. 

physcianin (fi-si‘a-nin), η. [Physcia + -an + 
-in2,] Same as *atraric acid. 

physciol (fiz’i-ol), π.  [Physcia + -ol.] Same 
as *atranorinic acid. 

physconia (fis-ko’ni-’),, [NL.,< Gr. φύσκων, 
one having a fat paunch, ¢ φύσκη, the large 
intestine, also a sausage.] Enlargement of 
the abdomen through corpulence or the growth 
‘of a solidtumor of one of the contained viscera. 


heavenly bodies and of the varth’s atmosphere and crust. 
—Epistemologicalphysics. See psychological kphys- 
ics:— Psychological or epistemological physics, a 
phrase used by A. H. Lloyd for the branch of physics 
concerned with the substitutes for quantity and matter 
that are present in all the psychical sciences. Science, 
July 15, 1901, p. 18. 


Physiculus (fi-sik’i-lus), ». [NL., said to be 


ς Gr. φυκίς, φύκης, a fish living in seaweed. 





Physiculus fulvts, 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


See Fucus.) A genus of fishes of the family 
Gadidz, found in the deep sea. 


physiophilosophic 


etry; conducted by definite numeration or 
measurements of physical objects: as, a 
physiometric investigation. 
physiometry (fiz-i-om’e-tri), n. [Gr. φίσις, 
nature, + µέτρον, measure.] The accurate 
measurement of physical objects. 
physiopathological (fiz’i-d-path-d-loj’i-kal), 
a. Of or pertaining to physiopathology. 
physiopathology (fiz’i-6-pa-thol’6-ji), n. [Gr. 
φίσις, nature, + EK. pathology.] .The sum of 
knowledge regarding the modification of 
function of living organisms caused by dis- 
ease. Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 276. 
physiophilist (fiz-i-of’i-list), n.  [Gr. φύσις, 
nature, + φιλεῖν, love.) A lover of nature or 
of natural science. [Rare.] 
physiophilosoph (fiz”i-6-fil’ 6-sof), π. [Gr. 
dio, nature, + «Φιλόσοφος, philosopher.] 
One versed in physiophilosophy. — 
ANd rapa (fiz”i-6-fi-los’ 6-fér), n. 
[See physiophilosophy.] An adherent of 
Oken’s system of physiophilosophy. 
_ (fiz’i-0-fil-0-sof’ik ), a. 
Same as *pysiophilosophical. 


physiophilosophical (fiz’i-d-fil-d-sof’i-kal), a 


Relating to or explained by physiophilosophy ; 
specifically, pertaining to Oken’s system of 
physiophilosophy. 

physiophilosophy, ». 2. Specifically, Oken’s 
system of nature-philosophy in which he en- 
deavored to construct nature, in thought, a 
priori. 

physioplastic (fiz’i-6-plas’tik), a. [Gr. φύσις, 
nature, + πλάσσειν, form. ] Formed by nature; 
natural. [Rare.] 

Physioplastic, anthropoplastic, by one or other of these 
appellatives will the condition of all beings by which any 
part of the field of Somaties is seen to be occupied, be 
found referable ; physioplastie, the state in which being 
found in the bosom, they are supposed to have been 
formed by the hands, of nature. 

Bentham, Logic, Appendix, Works, VIII. 284. 
physlopsychic (fiz’i-9-si’kik), a. _[Gr. φύσις, 
nature, + ψυχή, mind, +-ic.] 1. In psychol., 
pertaining to both mind and body; psycho- 
physical. 

For certain crimes and criminals the largest influence 
ought to be recognized or accorded to the physio-psychic 
conditions of the individual, . . . yet this does not ex- 
clude the possible fact that... the physio-psychic 
anomalies of the individual are nothing but the effect of 
a deleterious social environment. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 639. 
2. In sociol., characterized by mental more 


3. A treatise on physiology 


~~ 


physiopsychic 


than by bodily type: said of the social organ- 


ism. See the extract. 

Many writers of late years have spoken of .the social 
unit, the group or the nation, as an “organism.” Some 
have further defined it asa “superorganism ” or a “‘ physio- 
psychic organism.” 

- Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. 39. 

physiopey chology ( fiz” i-6-si-kol’6-ji), n. 
{physio(logy) + psychology.) The study of 
mind in its relations to the body, or in con- 
nection with the underlying bodily functions ; 
psychophysiology; physiological psychology. 

In a general way, comparative physio-psychology has 
aided us in the search for the key to this great problem 
{of various intellectual endowment}. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.-Dec., 1903, p. 588. 
physioradiogram (fiz’i-d-ra’di-d-gram), 
or, φύσις, nature, + E. radiogram.| An im- 
age, upon a photographic plate, made by means 
of the secondary rays which emanate from 
some portion of the body, as the hand, upon 
its exposure to X-rays. 

It is only astepnow to produce a “ physio-radiogram.” 
. . - Arecord [was] made by the secondary activity em- 
anating from my own hand stimulated by a stream of 
Roéntgen rays. 

Goodspeed, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., May 15, 1903, 

[p. 101. 
physioscopy (ρου, n. [αν. φίσις, 
nature, + σκοπεῖν, view.] Natural appearance ; 
relative truth to nature in the delineation of 
Seber objects. The term was coined by H. 
pencer to express all those traitsin a picture 


which concern the physical appearances of physogastrism (fi-s6-gas’trizm), n. 


the objects represented: distinguished from 
the conception, composition, sentiment, ex- 
pression, etc., of the picture. [See the ex- 
tract. ] 


I venture the new word just used, because there exists 
no word expressive of all those traits in a picture which 
concerns, the physical appearances of the objects repre- 
sented. Under “physioscopy” I propose to include the 
rendering of the phenomena of linear perspective, of 
aerial perspective, of light and shade, and of colour in so 
far as it is determined not by artistic choice, but by 
natural conditions — e. g. that of water as affected by 
the sky, the clouds, and the bottom. The conception, the 
sentiment, the composition, the expression, may some or 
all of them be good in a picture of which the physioscopy, 
in some or all of its elements, is bad; and vice versa. 
The characteristics included in the one group are entirely 
separate from those included in the other; and there 
needs a word by which the distinction may be conveyed 
without circumlocution. 

H. Spencer, Autobiography, II. 225, note. 


physiotherapy (fiz’i-d-ther’a-pi),n. [Gr. φῦσις, 
nature, + EK. therapy.| Treatment of disease 
by means of physical remedies, such’ as mas- 
sage, gymnastics, etc., instead of drugs. 
The first International Congress of Physiotherapy will 


be held at Litge from August 12 to 15 next. 
Nature, July 20, 1905, p. 274. 


physiotype (fiz’i-d-tip), m.. [Gr. φῦσις, nature, 
+ τύπος, figure,image. See type. ] A 


physoceelia (fiz-6-sé6’li-i), mn. 


physode (fi’sdd), x. 


physodic (fi-so’dik), a. 


physonectous (fi-sd-nek’tus), a. 


s Amurensis 
as ornamental 


and the similar J. Amurensis ( Physocar 
* Oey are sometimes plante 
ushes. 


physocephalus (fiz-6-sef’a-lus), n.5 pl. physo- 
cephali (-li). [Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + κεφαλή, 
head.] Tumor of the scalp due to the 
presence of gas in the underlying connective 
tissue. 

[Gr. φῦσα, 
ollow.] Tympanites. 
[Gr. φῦσα, bellows, a 
bladder, + édoc, form, likeness.] A body dif- 
fering from a microsome in surrounding a 
cavity filled with dissolved substances. 
Crato. Physodes are treated by Strassburger 
as merely a class of microsomes. 


bellows, + κοίλος, 


υπ. Physoderma (fi-s0-dér’mii), π. .[NL. (Wall- 
roth, 1833), < Gr. φῦσα, bellows, + δέρµα, skin, ph 


in allusion to the pustules formed.] A genus 
of parasitic phycomycetous fungi of the order 
Chytridiales, having the mycelium and resting- 
spores intracellular. About 13 species are 
known, occurring in the parenchyma cells of 
flowering plants. P. Menyanthisis foundin the 
leaves and petioles of Menyanthes trifoliata in 


America. 

[NL. physodes (see 
def.) + -ic.] Occurring. in the lichen Par- 
melia physodes.—Physodic acid, a crystalline acid, 
CopHo00¢g, which yields carbon dioxid and orcinol when 
boiled with baryta water. When boiled along time with 
alcohol or other organic solvent it is changed into an 
amorvhous variety. 

[Gr. φῦσα, 


bellows, + γαστήρ, stomach, + -ism.] Α con- 
dition of abdominal enlargement or inflation: 
used, in entom., to describe the honey-bearers 
of the honey-ants and also certain symphilous 
beetles. 

Moreover, most symphilous beetles have a characteris- 
tic colour, namely, oily reddish-yellow or reddish-brown. 
They also show certain modifications of the mouth- 
organs, especially of the labium, as well as “physogas- 
trism,” accompanied by excessive development of the 


fat-bodies, orsexual glands. Nature, Feb. 12, 1903, p. 351. 


physogradous (fi-sog’ra-dus), a. Same as 
physograde. 
Physonectz (fi-s6-nek’té), n. pl. [NL., ζ Gr. 


φῦσα, bellows, bladder, + νήκτης, summer.] A 
group or section of Siphonophora which ¢con- 
sists of siphonanthous forms having a pneu- 
matocyst and several nectocalyxesand palpons, 
the nectocalyxes sometimes being replaced 
by bracts. The cormidia are ordinate or ir- 


regular. 

[NL. Physo- 
nectz + \-ous.| Belonging to, or having the 
characters of, the Physonectz ; having an api- 
cal pneumatophore, with one or more corons# 
of nectophores or bracts and no aurophore, as 
in certain siphonophorans. 


picture physosterin (fi-sos’te-rin), n. Same as *phy- 


produced by developing a prepared paper ~ tosterin. 
which has received a mechanical impression physostigmine, ”. It is a powerful depressant and 


(invisible before development) from the object 
itself, such as a leaf, a piece of lace, or the 
like; a nature-print. 
physitheism, ~. 2. That form of religious 
concept in which the phenomena of nature 
become personified and are considered as 
deities. See the extract. 


In classifying Indian myths Major Powell distinguishes 
four stages in the growth of mythic philosophy. To the 
first of these he gives the name of hecastotheism, the 
stage in which supernatural powers are attributed to both 
animate and inanimate objects, an all pervading animism 
which answered the questions of how and why to the 
savage mind. In the second stage or zoétheism this at- 
tribution of extra-natural and mysterious potencies is 
confined to animate forms and animals, usually by reason 
of some special quality, as strength, swiftness, cunning, 
etc., become deified. In the third stage, to which he 
gives the name physitheism, the agencies of nature, sun, 
moon, stars, rain and wind become personified and ex- 
alted into omnipotence. The fourth stage, which includes 
the domain of the spiritual concept, has not yet been 
reached by any of the Amerindian tribes. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., Jan., 1903, p. 63. 


phytalbumin (fi-tal-bi’min), n. 
Saree + E. albumin.) - Vegetable albumin. 
Ρ 


phyteconomy (fit-6-kon’6-mi), n. 
phyteris (fi’ te-ris), η. 


phytic (fi’tik), a. 


nerve-poison: used to counteract, strychnine and atropin, 


also to contract the pupil. Its formula is Ο1ς5ΗοιΟοΝ4. 
Also called eserine.— Physostigmine salicy late, Cy5- 
y asa 


Ho1N309.C7H40g, a substance used extern 
mydriatic, internally in spasmodic diseases, etc.—Physo- 
stigmine sulphate, (Cj5H2192N3)9.H2S04, a substance 
used in medicine and by veterinary surgeons. 


[Gr. gurdv, 


ate (fi’tat), n. [phyt(ic) + -ate2.] A salt 
of phytic acid. Science, Feb. 28, 1908, p. 330. 
[Gr. Φυτόν, 
egetable economy. 
[Gr. gvrév, plant, + 
ἔρις, strife, competition.] In phytogeog., the 
competition of plants for the possession of 
the same ground. F. E. Clements. 
[ᾳγ. φυτόν, a plant, + -ic.] 
Derived from plants; specifically, noting an 
organie acid found in wheat; anhydroxymeth- 
ylene diphosphorie acid. Science, Feb. 28, 
1908, p. 330, 


lant, + E. economy.) 


phytogenous (fi-toj’e-nus), a. 


phytomonera 


formation of intestinal concretions, phyto-bezoars, or 
hair-balls, especially when the ripe seed heads of the 
crimson clover are eaten by horses or cattle. 
Yearbook, U. S. Dept. Agr., 1897, p. 501. 
phytobiological (fi”td-bi-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
[ phyiodiolog(y) + -ic-ali.] Of or pertaining 
to phytobiology. 
phytochrome (fi’t6-krém), n. [Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ χρῶμα, color.] Same as xanthophyl. 
phytocorid (fi-tok’6-rid), π. anda. Ἱ. π. A 
member of the heteropterous family Phytocor- 
idx, 
II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Phytocoride. 


PRY ρροος phytecologist (fit-é-kol’6- 


jist), π. [phytecolog(y) + 
ies the wcology of plants. 
cology, phytecology (fit-é-kol’6-ji), . 
[Gr. φυτόν, plant, + E. wcology.] The ecology 
of plants. 


-ist.| One who stud- 


Phytoflagellida (fi-td-fla-jel’i-di), . pl. [NL., 


< Gr. φυτόν, a plant, + L. flagellum.) An or- 
der of Mastigophora. It consists of flagellate uni- 
cellular organisms which may have chlorophyll and 
holophytic nutrition, or be without chlorophyll and 
saprophytic in nutrition. They are hence classed some- 
times as plants and sometimes as animals. It contains 
the families Chrysomonadidaz, Cryptomonadida, Chla- 
mydomonadide, Phacotide, and Volvocina. 
phytogelin (fi-to-jel’in), π. (Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ gel(atin) + -in2.] The gelatinous matter 
of alge, N. Ε. D. 
phytogenic (fi-to-jen’ik), a. [Gr. durdv, plant, 
+ -γενης, -producing, +-ie.] 1, Of or pertain- 
ing to phytogenesis; phytogenetic.—2. Of 
pr or vegetable origin ; specifically applied 
y A. W. Grabau to those rocks of which the 
materials are derived from plants, as coal, 
Biogenic rocks fall naturally into two groups, those in 
which the material is derived from the air and those in 
which it is derived from the water. The former are due 
chiefly to the activities of plants (phytogenic) and the 
latter chiefly to those of animals (zodgenic). 
Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 231. 


[Gr. Φυτόν, 
plant, + -γενης, -produecing, + -ous.] Same as 
phytogenetic. | 


phytogeographically (fi-t6-jé-d-graf’i-kal-i), 


adv. With respect to phytogeography; in a 
phytogeographical manner. 


Well differentiated both topographically and phytogeo- 
graphically. “Bot. Gazette, XX. 387. 


phytogeography, π. Phytogeography in its unquali- 


ed sense is plant-geography, the science of the topical 
distribution of plants. Im. this aspect it is purely de- 
scriptive, noting the locations in which a species occurs 
and the merely historical reason for its being there; that 
is, it answers the questions whether the plant is indige- 
nous or introduced, and if the latter, whence. At thisstage 
also the habitat (that is, the particular sort of situation 
in which a species grows, as mountain, bog, or seaside) is 
recorded; but that in the nature of the plant which de- 
termines it to its particular station is not yet. investi- 
gated. Though the abundance or scarcity of a species 
may be noted, the interest is here in species rather than 
in individuals or masses, and accordingly the subject- 
matter of the science is the flora of the earth or of a 
region, the plant-content of an area taxonomically con- 
sidered. Plant-taxonomy—based on morphology, which 
yields the natural system (which see, under natural) —is 
a prerequisite of plant-geography, since nothing can be 
said of the distribution of plants until they are separated 
into kinds recognizable by constant characters. The 
science as thus limited has in recent times (by Warming 
and others) been denominated floristic plant-geography or 
Jloristics, in contrast with *ecological phytogeography 
(which see). Historically and in natural order of théught 
the floristic view is first, being represented by numerous 
floras, by the descriptions of botanical travelers, and by 
more systematic accounts which pass into the later 
point of view. 


phytoglobulin ὃν ανα βάδὴι π. [Gr. φυτόν, 


plant, + E. globulin.) A vegetable globulin. 


phytograph (fi’td-graf), n. [Gr. φυτόν, plant, 


γράφειν, write. See phytography.| Anature- 


print of a plant, | 


Bhydolacetc (fi-t6-lak’ sik), a. [NL. Phytolacca 


-i¢.) Pertaining to or occurring in Phyto- 


lacea.—Phytolaccic acid, a light-brown, transparent; 
gup-like compound, of uncertain composition, found as 


he potassium salt in the fruit of the pokeweed, Phyto- 
lacca Kempferi and P. decandra, 


phytolaccin (fi-td-lak’sin), n. [ phytolacc(ic) 


phytin (fi’tin), n. [Gr. φυτόν, a plant, + -in2.] 


physocarpous (fi-so-kiir’pus), a. Ταχ, φῦσα, A phosphorized reserve material found in 


bladder, + καρπός, fruit.]| In bot., having a 


bladder-like fruit. 


physocarpus (fi-s6-kir’pus), n. [Physocarpus, 
an untenable genus name for Icotorus: < Gr. 
φῦσα, bellows, + καρπός, fruit; in allusion to 
the inflated pods.] A name in horticulture for 
Icotorus, a genus of shrubs of the family 
Rosacezx. It has white flowers in dense umbel-like 
clusters and is closely related botanically {ο Spirza, dif- 
fering however in its inflated pods, usually opening along 
both sutures, and in its shining seeds. There are four 
species, native to North America and eastern Asia. 
The common ninebark of the eastern United States is 
Icotorus opulifolius (Spirzea opulifolia of Linnzus). This 


phytobezoar (fi-t6-bé’zor), n. 


seeds, tubers, and rhizomes; a quadribasic 
acid of the composition CogHgPoQ0b. 
[Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + E. bezoar.] A concretion, found in 
the stomachs of animals, composed of indi- 
gestible vegetable fiber, hair, etc., matted to- 
gether into a spherical shape. Also called 
hair-ball, 

It is very important that crimson clover should be cut 
for hay not later than the time of full bloom. The calyx 
is covered with rough, sharp-pointed hairs, which 


become stiff and brittle when the clover is fully ripe. It 
has been found that these hairs are liable to cause the 


phytomonera (fi’t6-m6-né’ri), π. pl. 


+ -in2.] Same as *phytolaccic acid. 


phytome (fi’t6m), η. [Gr. φυτόν, plant, + -ome 


(-oma).| According to Nigeli, the plant body 
of unicellular plants and of pluricellular ones 
so long as the cells are entirely similar to each 
other. | 

Endeavors have also been made to establish the idea otf 
a ‘phytome’ in addition to that of the thallus. 

K. E. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, 1. 21. 
(Gr. 
υτόν,. plant, + NL. monera. See moneron.] 

egetable organisms without nuclei. Few 


| 


phytomonera 


botanists admit the existence of plants with- 
“out nuclei. Since nuclei have been demon- 
strated in some of the so-called phytomonera, 
failure to find them-in others is no proof of 
their absence. 
phytoparasite (fi-t6-par’a-sit), x. [Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + E. parasite.] Same as parasite, 2 (9). 
phytophenological (fi-t6-fé-n6-loj’i-kil), a. 
[Gr. durdy, plant, + E. phenological.) Of or re- 
lating to the phenology of plants. ' 
phytophil (fi’to-fil), ». [Gr. φυτόν, plant, + 
Φιλεῖν, love.] Ananimal which lives on plants, 
as any plant-feeding insect. Also phytophile. 
Το the few hygrophilous. “ phytophiles” given, there 
should be added Linocephalus elegans, which species is 
typically halophilous in New Jersey. 
Entomological News, XVI. 22. 
Phytophthires (fi-tof’thi-rés), π. pl. [NL:] 
Same as Phytophthiria. 
phytophylogenetic (fi’td-fi/l6-jé-net’ik), a. 
[Gr. φυτόν, plant, + E. phylogenetic.} Of or 
pertaining to phytophylogeny or the phylog- 
eny of plants. 
phytop ylogeny. 
ἀυτόν, plant, + EK. 
of plants. 


(fit9-fi-loj’e-ni), κ. [ας 
phylogeny.| The phylogen 


phytoplankton (fi-t6-plangk’ton), ». [Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, + NL. planktion.] That part of 
the plankton of any body of water which con- 
sists of plants, usually alge. 

In the spring months there is a great. development. of 
diatoms and other phytoplankton, which render the wa- 
ter less transparent than at other times of the year. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XV. 886. 
phytoplasm (fi’td-plazm), π. [Gr. gvrdv, a 
γρ + πλάσμα, something molded or formed. 
ee plasm.| The living substance of plants, 
as contrasted with that of animals. 
phytopsyche (fi‘t6-si-ké), ». [Gr. ¢urdv, a 
plant, + Ψυχή, soul.] The plant soul or plant 
mind. Haeckel (trans,), Riddle of the Uni- 
verse, p. 157. 
phytoptid (fi-top’tid), m and a I, n. 
member of the acaridan family Phytoptide. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Phytoptide; 

phytoptocecidium (fi-top’t6-sé-sid’i-um), n.; 
pl. phytoptocecidia (-Ἀ). [NL. Phytoptus cecid- 
ium + Gr. κηκίς (κηκιδ-), a gallnut.] The gall 
formed by mites of the family Phytoptide. 

phytosaurian (fi-té-s4’ri-an), a. and n. I, a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
genus Phytosaurus or Belodon. 

I, η. A member of the genus Phytosaurus. 

Phytosaurus (fi-to-sa’rus), π. [NL., < Gr. 
φυτόν, plant, +. cavpoc, lizard.}.. Same as. Bel- 
odon. 

phytoscopic (fi-t6-skop’ik), a. (Gr. Φυτόν, 
plant, + σκοπεῖν, view, + -ic.] A term sug- 
gested by Poulton to deseribe the effect of the 
went environment upon the color of insects: 

istinet from phytophagic. Cambridge. Nat. 
Hist., VI. 336. Tt 

phytosterin (fi-tos’te-rin), n. [Gr. φυτόνι 
plant, + στερεός, solid, + -in2.] A colorless 
erystalline substance of waxy or fatty appear- 
ance, closely allied to cholesterin in ecomposi- 
tion, found in many different plants, as in 
peas, beans, lupines, Calabar beans, maize, 
and the fat oils of the olive, almond, rape- 
seed, mustard-seed, ete. Also called phytos- 
terol and physosterin. 


phytosterol (fi-tos’te-rol), n. 
tosterin. 

phytostrote (fi’td-strot), x. [Gr. φυτόν, plant, 
+ στρωτός, spread.] In phytogeog., a plant in 
which the whole organism 1s the unit of distri- 
bution: including both plankton and terres- 
trial. plants such as tumbleweeds. F. 2. 
Clements. 

phytotechnic (fi-té-tek’nik), a. [Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + τέχνη, art, + -ic.] Relating to that 
stage of culture in which plants play an essen- 
tial part in the industries.of a people; the 
stage to which belongs the gradual develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

Southeastward from the Muskhogean area lie the An- 

- tilles, the Orinoco basin, the Amazon basin, the Mato 
Grosso and the Pampas. In them men had little to do 
save to hunt and fish, to fight and tosleep in their ham- 


mocks. They were zootechnic, passing into phytotechnic. 
ο. T'. Mason, in Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1902, p. 341. 


phytotechny (fi-td-tek’ni), n. [phytotechn(ic) 
+ -y3.]' The group of industries relating to 
plants. .See *phytotechnic. 

phytoteratology (fi-to-ter-a-tol’6-ji), m. [Gr. 
Φυτόν, plant, + E. teratology.) That. division 


Same as *phy- 


pialler (pi-al’ér), ο. 4. 


of teratology which relates to plants; vegeta- 
ble teratology. See teratology, 2. 

phytotoxin (fi-to-tok’sin), ». [Gr.. Φυτόν, 
plant, + E. toxvin.] A vegetable ‘toxin, such 
as abrin, ricin, crotin, ete. 

phytovitellin (fi’t6-vi-tel/in),.. [Gr. φυτόν, 
plant, + L. vitellus, yolk of an egg, + -in?.] 
A vitellin of vegetable origin. Simon, Physio- 
logical Chem., p. 31, 


P.I,. An abbreviation of Philippine Is- 
lands. | 
pia-arachnoid (pi’a-a-rak’noid), π. The pia 


mater and arachnoid considered as one mem- 
brane. 

piache (pi-&’ cha), n. [Also piace; South 
American (Tamanac); Carib: piai.] A medi- 
cine-man or witch-doctor among the Indians 
of Central and South America. Also peai. 
See *peaiman. N. £. D. 

piaga (pi-i’gii), x. [It. piaga, sore, wound.] 
Same as Aleppo ulcer (which see, under ulcer). 

piagnone (pé-iin-y6’n4), n.; pl. piagnoni (-né). 
[It. piagnone, a funeral attendant, a mourner. ] 
A mourner: a name given to the followers of 
Savonarola in Florence in. the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, from their penitential 
attitude and appearance. — 

The Sacre Rappresentazioni, so popular toward the 
turn of the century in piagnone Florence. 
B. Berenson, in Burlington Mag., March, 1908, p. 19. 
pialin (pi’a-lin), η. [Gr. πιαλέος, fat, + -in2.] 
Same as */lipase.. Also pialyn. 

[A sort of Pidgin-Eng- 
lish.] To speak. 2H. ΕΜ. Morris, Austral Eng- 
lish. [Australia.] 

pianata (pé-ai-ni’ti), n. ΠΠ. 1 < piano.] A 
street-piano. 

pianic (pi-an’ik), a. [pian + -ic.] Pertaining 
to or suffering from pian or frambesia. 

pianiste (pi-a-nést’), n. [F.] Same as pian- 
ist: sometimes used as if it were the feminine 
form of that word. 


piano!, a. II. adv. Softly; in a low tone or 
voice. Abbreviated p. 
Chords of three or four notes... produce rather a bad 


effect when played piano ; they seem rich and energetic 
only when played loud and boldly. 

Berlioz (trans.), Treatise on Modern Instrumentation 

{and Orchestration, p. 5. 

III. 1. ». A passage or series of notes sung 
or played softly; a soft or gentle tone. 

An harpsichord, on which. . . may be performed either 
one or two. unisons, or two unisons and one octave, either 
in the forts or piano. 

Rimbault, The Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress and 

(Construction, p. 149. 


piano? n.— Barrel piano, a mechanical pianoforte 
played bya revolving barrel, as the common street-piano. 
— Enharmonic plane, a pianoforte with more than 
twelve keys to the octave.—Kafir piano. Same as 
zanze.— Piano feed. See *feed.—Piano hand. See 
xhand.— Piano méchanique, a form of pianoforte, in- 
vented by Debain of Paris, which can be played either 
in the ordinary way or mechanically by means of a board 
with pins that engage levers connected with a special set of 
hammers.— Piano style, in music, a style of composition 
or of performance characterized by sharp accentuation, 
detached chords or notes, and rapid passages or delicate 
embellishments, such as are common in pianoforte music. 
—Piano theory ofhearing, in physiol. and psychophys., 
the resonator theory of audition proposed by Helmholtz: 
opposed to the telephone *theory of Rutherford. Bald- 
win, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., I. 451.— Piano theo 
of the soul, in metaph., the dualistic theory. whic 
“ compares the soul to a musician who plays an interest- 
ing piece (the individual life) on the instrument of the 
body, a then deserts it to live forever on .its own 
account.” Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 16.— 
Upright grand piano, a form of grand pianoforte, oc- 
casionally made from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which the whole body of the instrument was 
vertical instead of horizontal. It was superseded by the 
upright or cabinet piano, which is now made with a 
grand action, but with shorter strings. rit 


piano? (pée-i’nd), n.; pl. piani (-né). 
iano, a plane, a floor, or story. See pianol.] 

n Italian, a story; a floor; the French étage: 
in English, used only in such borrowed phrases 
as piano nobile, the principal story; pian’ 
terreno, a ground floor. | 


The next evening I descended {ο the piano nobile . . . 
for the annual function at the Palazzo Lugani. 
A. and E, Castle, La Bella, in The House of Romance, 
, [p. 34. 


piano-action (pi-an’6-ak’shon), n. In piano- 


forte-making, the entire mechanism by which 
the tone is produced by the player, including 
the keyboard and the hammer- and damper- 
action. See cut under pianoforte. 

piano-failure (pi-an’6- fal’ ir), ». Pianists’ 
cramp. | 


In cases of piano-failure, I always examine carefully 
the extensors of the wrist and fingers. 
Allbutt’s Sys. Med., VIIL 12. N. Ε. D. 


pianola (pé-a-nd’li), n. 


piano-machine (pi-an’6-ma-shén”), n. 


piano-organ (pi-an’6-6r’gan), η. 


piano-score (pi-an’6-skor), n. 
pianotype (pi-an’6-tip), n. 


piano-wire (pi-an’6-wir), η. 


Piaropus 
pianofortist (pi-an’6-f6r-tist), 2. 
fort(e) + -ist.] A pianist. [Rare.] 
[Dim. of piano2.] 
The trade-name of a form of *piano-player 
(which see). 


[ piano- 


piano-lamp (pi-an’é-lamp), ». A lamp in- 


tended for use with a piano: usually one with 
a firm tripod or other base and an adjustable 
standard by which it can be raised or lowered. 


A ma- 
chine with pins or keys that are operated by 
the fingers, like those on a piano, for punch- 
ing holes in the pattern-cards of a Jacquard 
machine, 

piano-making (pi-an’d-ma’king),n. The art, 
trade, or occupation of making pianofortes. 
It properly includes the making of the metal parts, espe- 
cially the strings and the frame, with its braces and 
bridges, the making of soundboards and the wooden - 
framework in general, the making of the key- and pedal- 
action in full, including the keyboard and the very com- 
plicated hammer- and damper-action, the assembling of 
these parts and their regulation, and the making and fin- 
ishing of the case in which the instrument is inclosed. 
Most makers buy some or many parts ready-made. Piano- 


factories, however, are generally complete manufacturing 
establishments. 


A mechani- 
eal piano constructed in the manner of a 
barrel-organ. WN. EH. D. 


piano-player (pi-an’6-pla’ér),. 1. One who 


plays upon the pianoforte.—2. A mechanical 
device by which a pianoforte may be sounded 
automatically, without the action of the 


player’s hands upon the keys. A number of such 
machines are now made, either in a form detachable from 
the piano itself or contained within the piano-case. Usu- 
ally they consist of a blowing apparatus operated by 
treadles, like a reed-organ (occasionally by electricity), 
which supplies compressed air both to put in revolution a 
music-roll with perforations which represent the tones of 
a given piece, and to actuate a series of levers or ‘fingers’ 
that operate the keys of a pianoforte. The music-roll is 
so inserted that. as it is rolled from one cylinder to an- 
other its perforations pass over a row of small orifices 
through which the air is admitted to or discharged from 
the bellows through pneumatics that control the ‘fin- 
gers’: when a perforation coincides with one of these 
orifices, its ‘finger’ is suddenly released. and strikes the 
appropriate key on the keyboard. As now perfected, 
with various mechanisms for varying the speed of the 
roll and the loudness of the tones, piano-players have be- 
come distinctly important as means for the enjoyment 
and study of many classes of music, especially as thou- 
sands of pieces of music are available for use upon them, 
including transcriptions of orchestral works and the like 
pm could not otherwise be played by a single player 
irectly. 


See scorel, 9. 


A form of elee- 
trie musie-recorder that can be attached to a 
pianoforte, 

Steel wire such 
as is used for the stringing of pianos. It has 
great tensile strength and evenness of size and 
structure, Also music-wire. 


Piaropus (pi-ar’6-pus), ». [NL. (Rafinesque, 


1836), in allusion to the swollen petioles; < 
Gr. πιαρός, fat, + πούς, foot.) The genus 
of monocotyledonous plants of the family 
Pontederiacex, which includes the water-hya- 
cinth,achoice 
aquatic plant 
in conser- 
vatories of 
the northern 
United States 
and. a. pesti- 
lent‘ river- 
weed in 
Florida and 


Louisiana. 
The water-hya- 
cinth is most 
commonly 
known to florists 
35 Pontederia 
azurea or ‘ 
crassipes, but the 
recently ac- 
cepted disposi- 
tion is to place 
it in the allied 
genus Piaropus, 





where it is 

known as P. 

Water-hyacinth (Praropus crassipes). | pag The 
One sixth natural size. ppeciic name 


azurea really be- 
longs to an allied species, P. azwreus, differing from the 
common water-hyacinth in not having inflated petioles. 
Technically, Piaropus differs from Pontederia in having 
the mature ovary 3-partitioned and many-ovuled. Pia- 
ropus crassipes (Hichhornia speciosa of Kunth) is a float- 
ing plant from Brazil, bearing bladder-like buoys made 
by the expansion of the hollow petioles. The leaf-blades 
are ovate and entire. The showy flowers are borne in an 





Piaropus 


erect cluster, pale violet in color marked with blue and 
yellow. In the St. John’s river, Florida, the plant has 
become so abundant as to impede navigation. In shallow 
water it roots in the mud. 


piassava, ”.—Bahia piassava, the fiber of Attalea 
funifera. See piassava, 1, bast-palm, and Attalea.— 
Liberian piassava, the thick, wiry fiber obtained from 
the leaf-stalks of the bamboo-palm, Raphia vinifera. It 
is largely exported and used for making stiff brooms and 
brushes. See West African xbass.— Madagascar pias- 
sava, the fiber of Dictyospermum jibrosum. See kvoni- 
tra and Madagascar xbass.— Para piassava, the fiber 
of Leopoldinia Piassaba. See piassava, 1, bast-palm, 
monkey *bass, and Leopoldinia. 

piatak (pyii-tik’), n. . [Russ. pyatdki.] Α 
Russian copper coin of the value of 5 copecks. 

piatti (pé-iit’té),n. pl. [It., pl. of piatto, a dish, 
plate: see plate.] In music, same as cymbals. 

piauzite (pi-ou’zit), π.  [Piauze (see def.) + 
-ite.| A fossil resin of asphalt-like appear- 
anee and very high melting-point (315° C.), 
found in brown coal at Piauze, near Neu- 
stidtel, in Carniola, and near Tiiffer in Styria. 

piazin (pi-az’in), x.  [Gr. πί(ων), fat, + azo- 
+ -in2.] Same as *pyrazin, 1. 

pibcorn (pib’kérn), π. [Gael. piob, pipe, + 
corn, horn.}] Same as hornpipe, 1. 

piblockto (pi-blok’to),n. [Greenland Eskimo. ] 
In, Greenland, a frenzied condition of dogs 
which results from continued exposure to ex- 
tremely cold weather. 

I pushed on until the “ piblockto,”or Greenland dog mad- 

ness, induced by the continued exposure, got such a hold 
of my dogs as to make it absolutely impracticable for me 


to go further, and I cached most of my provisions and 
turned back. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΧΙ. 228. 


pic? (pék), x. [F.] A peak, 

picadura (pik-a-dé’ri), πι [Sp. picadura, 
pricking, puucture.} The seraps which ac- 
cumulatein making ‘‘ book d” fillers for cigars. 


These scraps, or picadura, as they are called by the 
trade, ete. U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. No. 62, p. 18. 


picapica (pé-ki-pé’ki), π. [Sp. picar, to sting 
or prick.] In countries settled by the Span- 
ish, a name of several stinging or prickly 
plants; in Porto Rico, especially, Schychow- 
skya estuans ( Fleurya zestuans, of Gaudichaud), 
a common weed of the nettle family, and 
Stizolobium pruriens, belonging to the Fabacea, 
the pods of which are covered with minute 
stinging hairs. 
picarel (pi-kii-rel’), n. [F.: see pickerel.] A 
common name of fishes of the family Menida, 
shore-fishes chiefly of the Old World. | 
picaroon!, x. 3. Asmall pirate ship; a priva- 
teer or corsair. NN. H. D. 
piccadilly (pik’a-dil-i), ». [See piccadill.] 1. 
Same as piccadill.— 2. A standing collar with 
the point turned over, worn in London about 
1870.— Piccadilly weepers, long side-whiskers such as 
were worn about the middle or third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. [Slang.] 
piccaninny, π. II. a. Little; small: as, a 
piccaninny handful. [Southern U. 8. and 
Australia. ] . 
Piccinnist(pi-ché‘nist), n. [ Piccinni (see def.) 
+ -ist.) Anadmirer of the style of Piccinni as 
an operatist in opposition to that of Gluck: a 
term much used in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
picciolo (pé’ch6-l6), a. and π. [It., small, ¢ 
piccolo, small. a. Of miusieal instru- 
ments, small: as, a violino picciolo, a small 
violin or pochette. 
ΤΙ. ». A small copper coin of Malta, equal 
to one fifth of a grano. 
Piccolo, η. 3. The small or treble bugle, usu- 
ally pitched in E flat. 
picconou (pik-0-n6’), π. [Appar. a Canadian 
Ε'. form of an Amerindian name.] A common 
name of Moxostoma lesueuri, a sucker found 
in northern North America, ; 
picein (pi’sé-in), m.  [L. picea (see def.) + 
-in2,] A crystalline glucoside, Cy4H,g07 + 
Ποο, found in the needles of the fir, Pinus 
picea. When hydrolyzed by emulsin or dilute 
acids it yields glucose and p-hydroxyaceto- 
phenone. 
picene (pi’sén), ». [L. pix (pic-), pitch, + 
-ene.| A crystalline unsaturated polycyclic 
C}9Hg-CH 
hydrocarbon, | ll , with blue: fluores- 
cenee, which is found in the pitch-like resi- 
dues from. the distillation of lignite-tar and 
petroleum. It is also made synthetically. 


piceol (pi’sé-ol), m. [ pice(in) + -ol.] A name 


given to p-hydroxyacetophenone obtained by 
the hydroiysis of picein before its identity was 
discovered. 

piceorufous (pi’sé-0-ré’fus), a. [L. piceus, 
pitchy, + rufus, red, + -ous.| Of avery dark, 
dull red suffused with black. 

piceously (pi’sé-us-li), adv. 
pitehy color. 

Picescent ‘pi-ses’ent), a. [See piceous.] 
Nearly or somewhat pitch-black in color: 
[ Rare. ] 

[Sp. 


Of a piceous or 


picha-de-gato (pé’chi-da-gii’td), η. 
picha, penis, + de; of, + gato, eat.] In Porto 
Rico, Scolosanthus versicolor, a rubiaceous 
shrub armed with sharp slender spines and 
bearing small white berries crowned with the 
persistent calyx. ; | 

picha-de-perro (pé”chi-da-per’ro), π. ‘[Sp. 

picha de perro, eynophallus, < picka, penis, + 
de, of, + perro, dog.] In Cuba, a seaside shrub 
or small tree, Capparis cynophallophora, in- 
digenous to the West Indies and tropical 
America, bearing peculiar reddish-brown fruit 
having a flavor of mustard, and sometimes 
used as a remedy for dropsy. See bottle-cod. 

pichey, pichy (pich’i), π. [Guarani?] A local 
name in Chile and Argentina of the rare little 
armadillo, Dasypus minutus.. Proc, Zool. Soc. 
London, 1902, p. 277. 

pichi (pé’ché), π. [Ῥ. Amer.] In Chile, Fa- 
biana wnbricata, a small shrub of the night- 
shade family, with white flowers and the 
general aspect of a heath. . From its leafy 
resinous tops a fluid extract has been prepared 
which is efficacious as a remedy for cystitis 
and inflammation of the urethra. 

Pichurim-bean fat. See *beanl.—Pichurim cam- 
phor, Pichurim fat. See *camphor. 

picite (pi’sit), m. [NL. picites, < L. pix ( pic-), 
pitch, + -ite.] An amorphous hydrated ferric 
phosphate, occurring in dark-brown coatings 
and stalactitie forms. 

pick, v. t.—Pick-off attachment, an automatic grip- 
ping-device for removing the ware or other objects 
stamped or drawn in a sheet-metal press having a dial- 
feed. It. picks off and. removes the object from the re- 
volving female dies as they pass beyond the male die. 
In this sense it is allied to the ejector.—To pick the 
rear. See to *sack the rear.—To pick up. (e) T 


catch with the eye; recognize or identify (a distant ob- 
ject looked for). 

The haze in the daytime makes it very difficult to see 
far, and the mist at sunrise is still worse. We found, on 
many occasions, that with all our telescopes and field- 
glasses we could not pick up a flag at a range of 4 or 5 
miles, or even less. Geog. Jour, (R, G. 8.), Χ. 246. 


pick!, ». 11. One weft-thread in a piece of 
cloth.—Double pick, in weaving, two picks of weft- 
threads in the same shed of the warp.—Round pick, a 
small depression of the surface of an electrotype plate: 
usually caused by an unperceived air-bubble between the 
copper shell and its base of type-metal.—Solid pick, 
an unintended small dot or blotch in print caused by the 
accidental adhesion of a bit of metal upon the printing- 
plate. ι 

pickaroon (pik-a-rén’), n. 

pick-a-tree (pik’a-tré), n. 
woodpecker. ΑΝ. #. 1). 

pickax (pik’aks), 0. 1. trans. 
away with a pickax, 

ΤΙ. intrans. To use a pickax. 


pick-dressing (pik’dres’ing), π. The process 
of shaping a stone with the point of a pick. 
It isa more delicate form of hammer-dress- 
ing. 

picker, ». 8. (j) In agri., an apparatus or machine 
for picking or gathering cotton in the fields. (4) In min- 
ing: (1) A particular form of hand-chisel. (2) A wire or 
needle used to pick out the tamping from over a blasting- 
charge that has failed to explode. [Έπρ.] 

picker-stick (pik’ér-stik), π. Same as *peck- 
ing-arm. 

picket!, ».—Small pickets, pointed stakes employed 
in forming a military obstacle. 

picket}, v. t. 6. Toplacea picket or guard (see 
picket}, n.,3) near a shop or mill,during a strike, 
to prevent men whodo not belong to the strik- 
ing organization or body from obtaining work 
in the shop, or to prevent the employers from 
securing such laborers. 

_ The men formerly in his employ may be actually draw- 
ing “strike pay” from their unions, and “ picketing” his 
works to prevent their places being filled. 

Encye. Brit., XX XIII. 15. 


Kay invented many other machines for carding or 
combing cotton. and others, which may Ne seen in the 
Patent Museum in South Kensington. e was beset and 
picketed and much ill-used by those whom he benefited. 
He had to leave Bury to save his life, and died in poverty 
and obscurity in France, and it is not known where he is 
buried. Set, Amer. Sup., Jan. 10, 1903, p. 22594, 


[ο] 


Same as picaroon?. 
The great green 


To cut or clear 


picolinic 

pick-handspike (pik’hand’spik), n. 
spike into the butt 
fitted. 

picking, x. 9. A rough sorting or cleaning, as 
of coal, from impurities.—Coarse picking or 
plucking, in tea-growing, a picking in which larger leaves 
are taken than in fine picking.— Fine picking, in tea- 
growing, the picking of the unexpanded bud and first 
three young leaves for the finest grades of tea. Some- 
times only a part of a given leaf is taken. See *pekoe. 

picking-bed (pik’ing-bed), n. The layers of 
stone beneath the external crust or rag in an 
English quarry. M. A. Green, Eighteenth 
Century Architecture of Bath, -p. 94. 


A hand- 
of which a steel spike is 


picking-machine (pik’ing-ma-shén’), n. In 
cotton-manuf., a scutcher or picker. 
picking-plate (pik’ing-plat), ». A piece of 


metal against which the picking-cam or tap- 
ak strikes in throwing the shuttle across a 
oom. | 

picking-scroll (pik’ing-skr6l), ». Α΄ picking- 
motion employing a scroll for throwing a shut- 
tle across the loom. 

picking-shaft (pik’ing-shaft), . The shaft 
of a loom which ¢arries the picking-cam or 
tappet, for operating the mechanism which 
propels the shuttle. | 

picking-table (pik’ing-ta’bl), π. In transpor- 
tation, a platform-carrier or a belt-conveyer 
when used as. a sorting-table. Coal, city. refuse, 
or other mixed material to be sorted is fed to the moving 
conveyer and carried between two rows of pickers or 
sorters, who stand on each side of the moving table and 
pick the slate from the coal, or the old metals, fabrics, 
etc., from the refuse, as it passes between them. It is 
used in coal-breakers and destructor plants. 

pick-it-up (pik’it-up), πα. .A local (child’s) 
name for the Australian diamond-bird, Par- 
dalotus, given.on account of its sharp note. 
E. E. Morris, Austral English. 


pickle?,”. '7. A solution of salt and sulphuric 
acid in which skins are packed to preserve 
them. Sometimes other ingredients are used. 
Flemming, Practical Tanning, p. 184. 


pickle-moth (pik’l-méth),. The adult of the 
pickle-worm (which see). 
pickle-plant (pik’1l-plant), η. 
or jointed *glasswort. 
pickle-pot (pik’l-pot), ». An early form of 
condenser for steam-engines, consisting of a 
small vessel attached to the end of the cylin- 
der and containing water. 
Such condensers were known as “ pickle-pots.” 
Nature, Nov. 19, 1903, p. 68. 
pickle-weed (pik’l-wéd), ». Same as woody 
*glasswort. 
pickling (pik’ling),n. 1. Theact of putting 
anything in pickle or brine; the process of 
preserving in pickle.-—2. The immersion of 
sheet-iron or wire in acid, in order to clean it. 


pickpole (pik’pdl), π. A pole into the butt of 
which a steel point, or piek, is fastened: used 
by lumbermen. [U.5S.] 

pickpurse, ”.— Purgatory pickpurse, pickpurse 
purgatory, a dyslogistic term of sixteenth century con- 
troversy, used originally apparently by Latimer, in 
reference to the use made of the doctrine of purgatory to 
obtain payments for masses for departed souls, etc. 


It may be well and justly called Purgatorie Pick- 
purse;... wealth and great riches of the clergy, was 
the only mark we aimed at, 

H, Smith, Arrow agst. Ath., 60. WN. Ε. D. 


pick-up, α. II. π. In printing, types already 
composed and previously used, claimed by 
the type-setter as his own composition, 


picnic, π. 2. Something undeniably good or 
easy; a ‘soft thing’; asnug berth; a treat; 
an easy job. ([Slang.]—38. A lively, difficult, 
or awkard experience. [Slang.] 

I had a pienie with him [a kicking horse] coming down 

the hill by Arbuckle’s. The Century, LXII, 223. 

picoid (pi’koid), a. [L. pieus, woodpecker, 
+ -oid.] Resembling or having the characters 
of the Picide or woodpeckers. 

picoline (pik’6-lin),. Methylpyridine, C;H,- 
N.CHsg, an oily basie liquid formed. by the dry 
distillation ofcoal,and also made synthetically. 
There are three varieties, a-, β-, and y-picoline, which 
boil at 129°, 145.65), and’ 142.5-144.5° C., respectively. 
Alpha-picoline isfound in bone-oil. All three varieties 
have a strong odor resembling pyridine; they attack 
organic substances and are strong bases, 

picolinic (pik-9-lin’ik), a. [picoline + -ic.] De- 
rived from picoline.— Picolinic acid, a crystalline 
compound,2-pyridine-carboxylic acid,C;H4N.COOH,made 
by oxidizing a-picoline with potassium permanganate. 
It melts at 134.5-136° 0. and is easily reduced to a-picoline. 
The two isomeric acids, made by the oxidization of B- and 
y-picoline, are known as nicotinic and isonicotinic acid, 
respectively. 


Same as slender 


Picopasseres 


Picopasseres (pi-k6-pas’e-réz), π. pl. [NL., ¢ 
L. picus, a woodpecker, + passer, pl. passeres, a 
sparrow.] A group of birds comprising the 
Passeres, Pici, anda few other families of birds, 
the combination varying according to the view 
of the authority. Seebohm calls the group an 
order, while Firbringer extends its limits and 
considers it a suborder. 

picopasserine (pi-k6-pas‘e-rin), a. [Pico- 
passer(es) + -inel.] Pertaining to or having 


the characters of the Picopasseres. 
picotah, picottah (pi-kot’ai), m. [Also picota, 


pacota; < Pg. picota, the brake of a ship’s 
pump. ] The name in southern India, of a 
evice for raising water similar to the shadoof. 
See shadoof. Yule and Burnell. ) 
picqueter (pik’e-tér), π. [F. piquet (de fleurs), 
a bunch of artificial flowers, + -er.] One who 
arranges artificial flowersin bunches. N. £. D. 
picraconitin (pik-ra-kon’i-tin), n. [Gr. πικρός, 
bitter, + E. aconite + -in2.] An amorphous 
alkaloid of uncertain composition, perhaps 
C3,H4301,N, found in aconite-root, and also 
made by ρε aconitin with dilute hydro- 
bromic acid. Also called benzoylaconin. 
Picradenia (pik-ra-dé’ni-i),. [NL. (Hooker, 
1834), < Gr. πικρὀς, bitter, + ἀδήν, gland; in 
allusion to the bitter glands of the corolla in 
Picradenia Richardsoni.} A genus of annual 
or perennial yellow-flowered herbaceous plants 


of the family Asteracex. There are about 12 spe- 
cies, natives of the western United States. The genus is 
characterized by alternate entire narrow or narrowly 
lobed leaves, and a double involucre composed of an 
outer series of narrow rigid bracts which are connate at 





Picvradenia floribunda. 
a, flower-head; 4, involucre; c, d, flowers. 


the base and form a sort of. cup inclosing an inner series 
of separate broader ones. A variety of P. floribunda is 
widely distributed in the southwestern United States 
and is locally known as rabbit-weed or pingue. Its root- 
stocks contain a resinous substance somewhat resembling 
rubber and the plant has been considered as a possible 
us of a substitute and adulterant for low-grade rub- 
ers. 


picradonin (pik-rad’6-nin), ». [Gr. πικρός, 
bitter, + E. adon(id)in.]\ A very pure form 
of adonidin. | 

picramic (pik-ram‘ik), α. [pier(ic) 7+ am- 
(ine) + -ic.] Derived from picric acid by re- 
duction.— Picramic acid, a red crystalline compound, 
4,6-dinitro-2-aminophenol, CgH2(0H)(NOg)9(N Hg), made 


by the reduction of picric acid with acetic acid and iron, 
or by some other mild reducing-agent. 


picramide (pik-ram’id), x. [Gr. πικρός, bitter, 
+ E. amide.| A dark-yellow erystalline com- 
pound witha bluish luster, made by the action 
of ammonia on ethyl picrate; 2,4,6-trinitroan- 
iline, CicHNHo(NOs)s. Tt melts at 188° C. 

Picrasma (pik-raz’mi), ». [NL. (Blume, 
1825), in allusion to the bitter bark and wood ; 
< Gr. πικρασµός, bitterness.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous trees or shrubs belonging to the 
family Simaroubacex. They are characterized by 
their large, unequally pinnate leaves and small flowers in 
axillary panicles. The 8 species are natives of tropical 
regions. See Picrena. 

picrasmin (pik-raz’min),. [ Picrasma + -in2.] 
A bitter principle contained in the wood of 
quassia, Picrasma excelsa. 





pidgery 


picrate, ”.— Ammonium picrate. Seexammonium. pictura, n. 2. The art of painting; style of 
—Brugére’s picrate powder.. See *powder.— Potas- painting. 


sium picrate, a substance, crystallizing in golden-yellow : ; 
Sate. which explodes with a heavy shock. Its explosive The models set by the great pictura in the works of 
Polygnotus and his school were familiar to all, 


pends "ls thgeh, Shutedeec AF Wee aa ion ee soa Eugénie Sellers, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XIIT. 9. 


nitrate or chlorate, but it becomes much more dangerous 
in use. It has been employed. in the manufacture of picture, η. 8. A representative; a pattern: 
as, a picture of incompetence; a perfect pic- 


Designolle’s powder and other powders. ν 4 
picrin (pik’rin), η. (Gr. πικρός, bitter, + -in?.] — si>¢ of a horse. [Chiefly colloquial.) Halliwell. 
I've seen a vast o’ dogs, but Rip was t’ prettiest picter 


A bitter substance, probably impure digitalin, 
obtained from the foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. of a cliver fox-tarrier ‘at iver I set eyes on. 
R. Kipling, Private Learoyd’s Story, Soldiers Three, p. 31. 


picro-. [Gr. πικρός bitter.] An occasional 
prefix with mineralogical names, used toindi- g [ny med., the aggregation of phenomena 
presented by a disease. 


eate the presence of magnesium. 
ἡ aoe were 
picrocrocin (pik-r9-kro sin), ν 3 [Gr, πικρός, Tubercular, carcinomatous or syphilitic ulcerations in 
bitter, + κρόκος, saffron, + \~in.|].-A bitter the rectum may closely simulate the picture of dysentery 
erystalline glucoside, CggHgg0r7, extracted with localization of the lesions in the lower end of the 
colon. Phil. Med. Jour., Jan. 31, 1903, p. 214. 


from saffron. ._When hydrolyzed it yields glu- 
10. In theatr., the combined optical effect of 


cose and a terpene, Cj 9H jg. It melts at 75° C. 
picrocyanic (pik’r6-si-an‘ik), a.. [Gr. πικρό, the scenery, furniture, lighting, ete., and the 
groupings in which the performers may happen 


bitter, + E. cyanic.] Noting an acid, the ( 

same as isopurpuric acid. to be Binees at any given moment in the play. 
picroerythrin (pik’ rd-e-rith’rin), ». [Gr. As each group of performers tends to dissolve, as they 
“ : ‘ 2 move through the action of the play, there is presented on 

πικρός, bitter, + Ε. erythrin.] <A bitter erys- ‘ ; 3 : 
ae) ’ 2 ery. ‘ * y! the stage a continuous series of pictures, one insensibly 
talline substance made b boiling erythrin wmeltin into the next, each being a combination of a group 
with water, alkalis, or alcohol. It is monoér- of people, with the scenery. The last picture in each act 
sellinate of erythrite, Cialty607 je 8ΗοΟ, the is usually held motionless for an instant to fix it upon the 


ie 4 : : minds of the audience and thus suspend the interest 
boiling effecting a partial hydrolysis of the until the next act.— Final picture, the last picture ina 


play ; it is designed to be a pictorial presentation of the 
logical outcome of the problem presented by the play. 
See stage position, under “*staye.—Mo -picture 
machine, a machine operated by hand or by a small 
motor and used in producing the optical effect called a 


erythrin. When boiled with lime it is broken 
down into carbon dioxid, orcinol, and eryth- 
rite. It melts at 158° 60... | 

picroglycion (ρίκ-τό-ρ]]ς'1-0πΠ),. [Gr. πικρός, 
bitter,  γλυκύς, sweet, -i-on.] Same as 
dulcamarin. 

Picrol (pik’rol), ». [Gr. πικρός, bitter, + -ol.] 
A trade-name of potassium diiodoresorcinol- 


1.3 . 
sulphonate, (HO)oCgHIoSOsK, a colorless, 
odorless, bitter erystalline powder. It is 
used in surgery as a substitute for, iodoform, 

picromel (pik’r6é-mel), . [Gr.'rxpédc, bitter, 

μέλι, honey.] A bitter-sweet substance 

obtained from bile. «ΑΝ. Ε. D. 

picronitrate (pik-r6-ni’ trat), n. 
ptcrate. 

picropharmacolite (pik-rd-fir’ma-k6-lit), mn. 
[Gr. πικρός, bitter, + pharmacolite.} A hy- . 
drous phosphate of calcium and magnesium, — moving-picture. 
occurring im white spherical or potryoidal 

aggregates. 

picropodophyllin (pik-ro-pod-6-fil’in), n.. [Gr. 
πικρός, bitter, + E. podophyll(ic) + -in2,] The 
lactone of podophyllic acid. It crystallizes 
in needles which have a bitter taste and melt 
at 227° C, 

picrosclerotin (pik-rd-sklé’ro-tin), π. [Gr. 
πικρός, bitter, + Ἀσκληρωτός, hardened (see 
sclerosis), + -in2.] A bitter, poisonous alka- 
loid founc in ergot of rye... . 

picrotin Reale sent), n. [Gr. πικρός, bitter, + 
-t- + -in?.] “A crystalline, non-toxic, bitter 
substanee, Co,H39015 or C15H1,07(?), found 
in moonseed, Menispermum cocculus. It melts 
at 250-251° C., first turning yellow and begin- 
ning to fuse at 245° C. 

picrotoxid (pik-r6-tok’sid),.». [picrotox(in) 
+ -id!.] <A crystalline compound, C,5;H1,¢0¢, 
formed by the action of acetyl chlorid on pic- 
rotoxin, or by passing hydrochloric-aeid gas 
through its ethereal solution. It melts above 
310° C. 

picrotoxinin .(pik-r6-tok’si-nin), απ. ~ [ picro- 
toxin + -in2,]. A erystalline, poisonous, bitter 
compound, Cy5H;g0g + HO, formed, together 
with picrotin, when picrotoxin is boiled with 
benzene or chloroform, and also in other ways. 
It melts at 200-201° C, 

picryl (pik’ril), a. [pier(ic) + -yl.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from piecrie acid.—Picryl 
brown. See *xbrown. 

pictarne, ». Same as picktarny. 

pictarnie, n. A better spelling of picktarny. 

pictoglyph (pik’t6-glif), m. [L. pictus, painted, 
+ Gr. γλυφή, a carving.] A picture carved in 
a rock or other hard surface: sometimes sy- 
nonymous with petroglyph. 

pictographically (pik-t6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a pictographic manner; by means of picto- 





Same as 


Moving-picture Machine. 
ἵνα, arc-lamp; 4, rheostat; c,c, film-holders; @, objective; 
ε, mechanism for moving film and operating shutter. 


The most simple form is the mutoscope. 
For projections, the machine is a specialized form of 
lantern, having the usual lens and lamp and a special 
type of shutter, and also an apparatus for passing a rib- 
bon containing a large number of transparent positives 
(slides) through the focus of the lens. Theribbon, wound 
upon a spool, is led by guides before the lens and rewound 
upon asecond spool. This movement is controlled either 
by sprocket-wheels whose sprockets engage perforations 
in the edge of the ribbon, or by cams which press at in- 
tervals upon the ribbon. Under each of the systems the 
movement is made intermittent, the ribbon moving the 
length of one positive or until exactly in focus, when it 
pauses for a fraction of a second and then advances until 
the next positive is in position, and soon. This inter- 
mittent motion coincides exactly with the operation of 
the shutter of the lantern, the shutter being closed while 
the ribbon is in motion and open during the pause, thus 
allowing each positive in turn to project its image on the 
screen when at rest. The result of this combined move- 
ment of shutter and ribbon is the projection of a. series 
of pictures alternated with periods of darkness when no 
picture is visible on the screen, persistence of vision 
serving completely to hide from the spectator the absence 
of light and causing all of the pictures of the series to 
blend into one continuous picture. Since each picture 
exhibits a phase of the motion of the object photographed, 
the sum of the combined pictures is one picture, appa- 
rently exactly reproducing the actual motions and changeg 
of the original scene. 


picture-card (pik ’ tir-kiird), π. «1. A ecard 
containing a picture: usually intended for the 
instruction or amusement of children.— 2. 
A court card in a pack of cards. 

picture-hat (pik’tar-hat), ».. A woman’s hat 
supposed to be made in imitation of one 
shown in some striking portrait (as, for ex- 
ample, a portrait by Gainsborough): usually a 
wide-brimmed hat with flowing plumes. See 
Gainsborough hat, under hati. [Colloq.] 

picucule (pik’t-kul), n. [F., < Li. picus, wood- 
pecker, + cuculus, cuckoo.] <A bird of the 
family Dendrocolaptide. 

picuda (pé-k6’di), n. [Sp. picuda, fem. of 
picudo, beaked, peaked, pointed: see *picudo, ] 
A fish, Sphyrena picuda, of the tropical West 
Atlantic; the great barracuda. 

picudilla (pé-ké6-dél’ yi), π. [Sp., dim. of 


graphs. picuda; as a substantive, a speaice ei birds, 
i f _ mn. Α pictorially illustrated ete. See *picuda.]| A common Spanish name 
pictora P.M ΑΗ μαι ‘of Sphyrena picudilla, a fish of tre West Indies 


and south to Brazil. 
picudo (pé-ké’d6), π. [Sp. picudo, beaked, 
peaked, pointed, < pico, a beak, ao See 
: . ikel.] A common name in southern Texas 
orasina picture. [Rare], it . : 
If he has not so trained himself he is certain to pictori- and Mexico for the Mexican cotton-boll weevil, 


alize what he should conventionalize. Anthonomus grandis. : 
Encyc. Brit., XXX1. 4. pidgery, ». Same as *pitcheri. 


pictorialize (pik-td’ri-al-iz), συ. t.; pret. and pp. 

pictorialized, ppr. pictorializing. [pictorial + 

-ize.| To represent ΕΙΡΗΝΗ) represent in 
[ | 





pidyon ha ben 


pidyon ha ben (pid-y6n’ hii ben’). [Heb.: pid- 


yon, et ag cctgrcor ς padah, redeem; ha, (of) 


the ; ben, son. ] 
tion of the [first-born] son’: a ceremony based 
upon the words of Exodus xiii. 2, 15: ‘‘Sane- 
tify unto me all the first-born, ... .. both of 
man and of beast; . . . butall the first-born of 
my childrenI redeem.” ‘When the first-born male 
child is a month old, his father presents him to the priest 
and says: “This my first-born son is the first-born of his 
mother, and the Holy One, blessed be his name, com- 
manded me to redeem him,” etc. The father then puts 
five shekels of silver, or its equivalent in money of 
the country in which he resides, in the hands of the 
priest. The priest then asks: “Which would you prefer 
—to give me the child or the five shekels?” The father 
replies: “1 wish to redeem him, and here is the value of 
his redemption.” Then the father pronounces a blessing, 
and the priest holds the money over the head of the 
child, and at the same time says: ‘‘This [money] is 
instead of that; this is the exchange for that; this is in 
remission of that.” 

pie!, ~.— Washington ple, sponge layer-cake with pas- 
try cream or chocolate filling. a 

pie® (pé-a’), n. [Sp pie = It. pié, foot, < L. 
τας (ped-), foot. See foot.] A Spanish and 

panish-American unit of length, the foot, 

equal to from 10.97 to 11.13 inches in Spain, 
and to 11.37 inches in Argentina. 

pid (pé-a’), n. [It., = Sp. pie. See Ἄρίεθ.] In 
Italy, a measure of length, the foot, equal, at 
Lucea, to 11.94 inches. __ 

piece,”. 15. Asmall portion of time; a little 
while. [Colloq.] 


“Dad,” said Dan, “we’ve done our chores. Can’t we go 
overside a piece?”  Π, Kipling, Captains Courageous, ili. 
Clear piece, in chess, a gain during play which leaves 
a player with a superiority of forces: as, to have a clear 
rook, bishop, or knight, that is, to have one more rook, 
bishop, or knight on the board than one’s opponent, the 
other pieces and pawns being in equal numbers on the 
board.— Macaroni-piece. See *macaroni, 5.—Salon 
piece, a piece of salon music.—Set piece, (a) See setl, 
p. a. (09) In fireworks, a piece, more or less elaborate, 
which is fastened to a standard, and when it is ignited, 
shows a design, such as a face, etc:—Town piece, an 
English copper token issued by a town.— Twenty-shil- 
ling piece, an English gold coin of Charles I. 


piece-fraction (pés’frak’shon), η. In printing, 
a fraction made by combining two figures 
(one containing the dividing-line) on bodies 
one half the size of the type of the text: as 
in $3 (+7 30). 
piece-hall (pés’hal), ». A building in which 
piece-goods are kept orsold. See the extract. 
The piece-hall, a large quadrangular structure occupy- 
ing more than 2 acres of ground, erected in 1799 for the 


lodgment and sale of piece goods, but now used as a 
market for fish and vegetables. Encyc. Brit., XI. 984. 


piece-labor (pés’la”bor), π. Labor paid by 


the piece. 

piece-lace (pés’las), . 
pieces which can be cut and used like cloth. 
N. E. D. 

piece-looker (pés’liik’ér), π. An inspector of 
cloth that is woven in’ definite lengths or 
pieces. Ν. EF. D. 

piece-market (pés’miir’ket), n. The market 
for cloth sold by the piece. N. #. D. [Eng.] 

piece-trade (pés’trad), n. The trade in pieces 
of cloth. Ν. #. D. [Eng.] 

piece-velvet (pés’vel’vet), π.. Velvet made 
in pieces of greater width than that of a 
ribbon. 

piece-wool (pés’ wil), x. A small quantity of 
assorted wool sufficient for the manufacture 
of a piece, or web, of goods of a certain length 


and weight: a term used when cloth-manu- 


In 
cotton-manuf., a small machine used for piec- 


facture was a home industry. — _ 
piecing-machine (pé’sing-ma-shén’), 1. 


ing two threads together. 
Pie-crust ware. See *ware?. 


pied-a-terre (pya-di-tar’), n. [F., pied, foot, 


ὰ, to, on, terre, earth.] 1, A temporary lodg- 


mong the Jews, ‘the redemp- 


pieno (pé6-4’n6), a. 


Lace made in broad pierrot, n. 
like the stage’ Pierrot, a whitened face and 


for example, to the rolling land next east of 
the Blue Ridge in Virginia, called sometimes 
the Piedmont Plain. | 

ΤΙ. a. Having the physical: character of a 
piedmont or its relations to a mountain- 
range: as, a piedmont region or district. 


The Mattapony and Pamunkey rivers rise in the “‘pied- 
mont” region of Virginia, and, flowing south-east, join at 
West Point to form York river, which is throughout a 
tidal estuary. Encye., Brit., XX VIII. 918. 


Wiirm or Starnberger Lake, 15 miles southwest of Mu- 
nich, is one of several water-bodies piedmont to the Alps 
on the upland of southern Bavaria. 

W. M. Davis, in Science, Nov, 29, 1901, p. 858. 


Alluvial piedmont plain, a compound alluvial fan; 
a succession of alluvial fansfringing the base of a moun- 
tain-range. The lower edge of such a plain is usually 
lobate. Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 173.— Pied- 
mont belt, the region at the foot of a mountain-range: 
as, the piedmont belt of Virginia. W. M. Davis, in Science, 
Nov. 29, 1901, p. 859.— Piedmontglacier, See *glacier. 

piedra (pé6-a’drii), n. [Sp., stone, < L. petra, 
a rock, a stone.| A disease of the hair ob- 
served in South America (Colombia), marked 
by the formation of numerous minute bead- 
like enlargements. 


In 1876, Osorio of Bogota, described an alteration in the 
hair, fairly common in Colombia on the hair of women, 
but exceptional on the hair of men, consisting of a whitish 
nodosity, hard, of variable size and disposition, which he 
believed due to the concretion of cells of the hair. The 
disease is commonly known as piedra (stone) on account 
of the consistence of the nodes and from the crepitation 
when a comb passes over the affected hairs. Two years 
later Desenne, in hair from Colombia affected with piedra, 
found nodes formed of spores 12-15, strongly refractile, 
colourless, with articulated filaments, irregularly scattered 
outside the hair. Analogous nodular lesions were found 
in Europe by Knoch in Russia in 1866, Lindermann in 
1867, and Beigel in 1869 in England, on the hair of wigs 
aid the hair of patients. 

Jour. Trop. Med., Dec. 15, 1904, p. 393. 


[It. pieno, m., piena, fem., 
< L. plenus, full. See plenty.) In music, full: 
as, organo pieno, full organ; coro pieno, full 
chorus; @ voce piena, with full voice. 


pier, n.—Compound pier, in arch., a pier made up of 


several prisms or cylinders, or both, or of parts of them. 
A clustered column is one form of a compound pier. 


pier-dam (ρ6τ΄ ἆαπα), π. .A pier built from the 
shore, usually slanting down-stream, to nar- 
row and deepen the channel, to guide logs past 
an obstruction, or to throw all. the water on 
one side of an island α wing-dam. 

Pierian, @.—The Pierian spring, a fountain in Pieria 
(a region in northern Thessaly and southern, Macedonia), 


sacred {ο the Muses, and said to confer poetic and intel- 
lectual fire on all who drank of it. 


ierid (pi-er’id),». One of the Pieride. 
ierrette (pye-ret’),. [F. fem. dim. of Pierre, 
Peter.] A female buffoon. See Pierrot. 

3. An itinerant minstrel having, 


loose white fancy dress. N. £. D. 
piesoclase, η. Same as *piezoclase. 
piesoluminescence, ”. Same as *piezolumi- 

nescence, 

Piet? (pét), π. [D. Piet(er), Peter.] A nick- 
name for a Boer. 


I ain’t more proud of ‘avin won, 
Than I am pleased with Pvet. 
Ah there, Piet !— picked up be’ind the drive! 
The wonder wasn’t ον ’e fought, but’ow ο kep’ alive | 
R. Kipling, The Five Nations, Piet, st.. 5, 


ing; a lodging or small apartment which one 
keeps for convenience to use in passing 
through a town, ete.—2, Mil., a foothold; a 
place from which to sally forth and upon 
which to retreat, 85 in a sortie upon an 
enemy. 

It was on Richthofen's recommendation that the bay of 
Kiao-chow was selected for the German pied-d-terre in 
China, and the province of Shantung asa German “‘sphere 
of influence.” Encyc.. Brit., XXVIII. 629. 

piedmont (péd’mont), n. and.a. [A general- 
ized use of Piedmont, Ε'. Piémont, It. Piemonte 
(ML. Pedemons, Pedemontium), ‘foot of the 
mountain,’ a district and province of north- 
western Italy. Compare *monadnock.| I,m. 
In phys. geog., a district lying along or near De ont 
the foot of a mountain-range, like the plain of pieta (p6-a-ta’), n. 
northwestern Italy near the Alps: applied, 





Pieta, by Michelangelo.—In St. Peter’s, Rome. 


piga 
represents the Madonna seated and bearing 
in her arms or on her knees the dead body of 
Christ. The most famous example is the 
Pieta of Michelangelo in the Capella della 
Febbre at St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Puvis [de Chavannes] first exhibited in the Salon of 

1850 a “ Pieta.” Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 96. 
piezoclase (pi’e-z6-klas), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
πιέζειν, press, + κλάσις, fracture.} In geol., 
a name proposed by A. Daubrée for those 
small fractures in rocks which are the result of 
pressure in earth-movements. Geikie, Text- 
book of Geol., p. 658. 
piezocrystallization (pi’e-z6-kris’ta-li-za’- 
ΒΏΟἨΠ),Λ. ([Irreg. < ἄν. πιέζει, press, + E. 
crystallization.| Crystallization under great 
pressure, as in rock-masses. The pressure 
may be due to both the weight of the superin- 
cumbent rock-mass and to orographic move- 
ment. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 718. 
piezo-electric (pi’e-z6-6-lek’trik), a. [Irreg. 
< Gr. πιέζειν, press, squeeze, + E,-électric. ] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of piezo-elec- 
tricity. | | 
piezoluminescence (pi’e-z6-li-mi-nes’ens), ”. 
[Irreg. < Gr. πιέζειν, press, + E, luminescence. } 
The emission of light, observed in certain 
erystals, as the result of pressure. See *lw- 
minescence. 


piezometer, 4. 6. An instrument for measur- 
ing the degree of resistance of the tissues of 
the body. 

piezometric (pi’e-z6-met’rik), a. [ piezometer 
+ -ic.] Relating {ο the piezometer; relating 
to the pressures measured by the piezometer ; 
relating to pressure in general, especially in 
the atmosphere, ocean, or other fluid, or within 
elastic or viscous solids. 

piezometry (pi-e-zom’e-tri), ». [ piezometer 
+ -y3.|] The measurement of pressures, spe- 
cifically of the great pressures employed in 
the investigation of the compressibility of 
matter; the use of the piezometer. 

pifferaro (pif-e-rii’ro), n. [It., < piffero. See 
piffero.| An Italian strolling musician who 
plays the piffero. 

piffle (pif’l), v. i.; pret. and pp. piffled, ppr. 
pifling. [Imitative.] 1. To do Pcie di tor 
nothing) in a lazy, ineffective way; idle; 
dawdle; talk idly or nonsensically.—2. To 
be squeamish. [Collog. in both uses.] 

piffle (pif’l), n. [piffle, v.] Something trifling 
or nonsensical; trifling talk;  twaddle. 
[Collog. ] 

He ‘d talk a lot of pifle, would n’t he—oh, but he’s a 


brilliant sort of chap. 
Oliver Onions, Compleat Bachelor, ii. 


After one long afternoon at a garden party, he explained 
to his major that this sort of thing was “‘futile pile,” and 
the major laughed. 

R. Kipling, The Brushwood Boy, in The Day’s Work, p. 

(397. 


piffler (pif’lér), η. A trifler; a twaddler. N. 
E. D 


Lord; but this chap is dull. . . Dull! he’s a perfect 
piffler. Westminster Gaz., Dec. 4, 1896. 


piffling (pif’ling), a. [piffe, v.] _ Trifiing; 
insignificant; twaddling. [Colloq.] 

We are sorry to learn that the long controversy carried 

on in the English Notes and Queries in regard to the use 


of the split infinitive has closed with but a pifiling result. 
N. Y. Times, March 18, 1905. 


pig!,». 5. Pig-iron collectively or any specified 
amount of iron pigs.—6. In forestry, see *rig- 


ging-sled.— Forest pig, a species of pig, Hylocherus 
meinhertzhageni, recently described from the forest 
region of the upper Kongo, intermediate in its characters 
between the common pig and the wart-hog.— Open pig, 
open-grained pig-iron; pig-iron having a comparatively 
large, open grain, usually classed as No. 1 or No. 2 foundry 
pig.— Phosphoric pig, the trade-name for pig-iron con- 
taining a large proportion of phosphorus, so as to affect 
materially its properties and fitness for use.— Pig-and- 
ore process. See *xprocess.— Pigs-in-clover, a puzzle 
or game at one time popular (about 1895), consisting of a 
small round board, with ‘pens’ or compartments, into 
and out of which a number of marbles (the pigs) would 
roll as the board was tipped. The ‘game’ was to get 
all the marbles into their assigned places by tipping the 
board ; but as the board was tipped, some other pigs, al- 
ready penned, would roll out of their pens.— Scotch pig, 
high-grade pig-iron ; pig-iron containing a small percent- 
age of impurities: so named because it was formerly 
imported from Scotland. It is now produced in the 
United States. 


piga (pé’gi), n. [Chamorro piga = Tagalog 
biga, Fijian via, names of species of Alocasia. ] 
In Guam, Alocasia Indica and A. macrorrhiza, 
giant aroids widely spread, throughout the 


[It. See piety.] InItalian East Indies, the Philippine Islands, and the 
art, painting or sculpture, a composition which islands of the Pacific. 


The starchy corm and stem, 


piga 
though very acrid, owing to the. presence. of raphides of 
oxalate of calcium, are eaten in times of scarcity after 
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Piga (dlocasia macrorrhiza), 
; α, spadix. 
having been thoroughly cooked, the application of ‘heat 


having the effect of breaking up the raphides. See 
kdranu. 


pls breaker (pig’bra’kér), », A workman 

who breaks iron pigs from the sow; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. τά 

pig-cart (ρἱσ’ kart), m. Acart in which crock- 
ery is carried to be sold. [Scotch.] 

pig-cony (pig’k6’ni),. The guinea-pig. 

pig-copper (pig’kop’ér), n. Copper in ingots 
or blocks. 4 

pig-dog (pig’dog), ». An Australian name for 
any dog used in hunting pigs. 

pigeon n.— Cuckoo-pigeon, a general name for pi- 
geons of the genus Macropygia, and their allies. These 
have long, wedge-shaped tails, with plumage more or less 
brown, often barred. Also called cuckoo-dove.— Harle- 


quin pigeon, a name applied to the bronzewing, Histri- 
ophaps histrionica, an Australian fruit-pigeon, on account 
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pigeon-post (pij’on-pést), 10. 


alternate-leafed dogwood, Cornus alternifolia ; 
ο the partridge-berry, Mitchella repens. 
pigeonberry-tree (pij ‘ on-bér-i-tré’),. An 

_ Australian tree of the laurel family, Litsea 
dealbata, which yields a tough, close-grained, 
fragrant yellowish wood. 

pigeon-chest (pij’on-chest), 4, Same as 

 pigeon-breast, 2. 

pigeon-fieldfare (pij’ on-féld/’ far), n. The 
fieldfare. ened | 

ώριμα emot (pij’on-gil’e-mot), n. One 
of the sea-pigeons, Cepphus columba, inhabit- 
ing the North Pacific. It has a white bar on 
the wing, but no white on the under surface, 

pigeon-horntail (pii’on-horn’tal), ». Same 
as pigeon-tremex. 

The method of 
sending letters by earrier-pigeons. It has 
been employed largely on islands such as 
those of New Zealand, and in military stations. 

The last news received was a letter by pigeon post, 
dated July 13. Geog. Jour. (R. G.S8.), ΧΙ. 457. 
pigeonpox (pij’on-poks), n, A disease of pi- 
geons, chickens, and other fowls, thought to 
be caused by a fungus. . It affects principally 
the head, in the form of an eruption of round 
yellow nodules varying in size from a pinhead 
to a pea. 
pigeon’s-blood, π. 2. In ceram., a glaze of 
Oriental porcelain resembling the color of 
pigeon’s blood; a variety of sang-de-beeuf, 
pigeon-shot (pij’ on-shot), ». One who. is 
alan or ill) skilled in pigeon-shooting. 
pigeon’s-wings (pij’onz-wingz), πι. pl. Two 
detent-levers in the building-motion of a 
eotton-roving frame: so called because of 
their action. See *building-motion. 
pigeon-tick (pij’on-tik), n. A true tick, Ar- 
gus reflexus, of the family Jxodid# ; the dove- 
tick. It is found mainly in pigeon-houses in 
Europe and the United States, and sucks. the 
blood of the birds. 


piker 


Pigmentary cancer. Same as melanocarcinome and 


Cuslanaeareengins Pigmentary cirrhosis. See *cir- 
rhosis. 


pigment-printing, ». 2. A photographic 

process in which the image consists of a pig- 
ment held in gelatin, The colors used are 
standard brown, engraving black, sepia, and 
η bd ats Woodbury, Encye. Dict. of Photog., 
p. 375. 


pig-mouse (pig’mous), ». The water-shrew. 
. £.D. 


pignolia (pig-no’li-&),; π. [An It. dimin. of 
pignon.] The seed of the nut- or stone-pine of 
southern Europe, Pinus Pinea, or its kernel. 
These are eaten like almonds and are used in 
confectionery. See nut-pine and stone-pine 
(a) under pine}. 
pig-pea (pig’pé), απ. A variety of field-pea. 
Mm De ἡ fe 


pig-rattle (pig’rat’l), n. A terra-cotta rattle 
in the form of a pig, found in excavations in 
Cyprus. 
Two bristly fragments may be referred to pig rattles. 
Jour. Hellenic Studies, XIL. 138. 
pig-ring (pig’ring), n. Sameas hog-ring. 
pig-run (pig’run), ». A run or narrow, deep- 
trodden path made by wild pigs. 
Compactness indispensable to rapid movement in dense 


forest where the pig-rwns are the only means of passage. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 174. 


pi τὰ αν (pis ορ, n. <A crockery-shop. 


[Scote 

pigskin, x. 3. A foot-ball, [Colloq.] 
pigaticker, n. 4, A horse trained tothe sport 
of pigsticking. 

pigsticking (pig 'stik"ing), n. The sport of 
hunting wild boars, the huntsman being 
mounted and armed with a spear. 

pig-stone (pig’stdn), π. A concretion oceur- 
ring in the intestines of the wildboar. WN. ΕΜ. D. 

pigtail, ». 5. In logging, an iron device 
driven into trees or stumps to support a wire 
or small rope. 


pigeon-toe (pij‘on-to), v. i. and ¢.; pret. and pigtail-insulator (pig’tal-in’si-la-tor), η. See 
pp. pigeon-toed, ppr. pigeon-toeing. ‘To walk *ingsulator. 


with the toes turned in, as a pigeon does. pig-washing (pig’wosh’ing), n. The process 


Also used transitively. 


ΤΑ green parrot pigeontoed his way down the gravel 
walk. 1, B. Smith, How Paris Amuses Itself, p. 153. 


pigeon-whistle (pij’on-hwis’1), n. 
*dove-whistle. 
ig-iron, ”.—Whitening of pig-iron, the fusion of 

iS aoe in a refinery hearth and egies of it into flat 
ingots: in a chilled mold, preparatory to conversion into 
wrought-iron by the puddling process. 

pig-jawed (pig’jid),a. Having the upper jaw 
projecting decidedly beyond the lower, 88 a 
dog. Shaw, Illustrated Book of the Dog, v. 

of its party-colored plumage. Gould.— Painted pigeon, Dig-lifter (pig’lif’tér), n. One whois employed 

any one of several small, brightly colored fruit-pigeons of in moving pig-iron, N, E. D. 


the genus Ptilopus, found in Australia, Polynesia, and J+, 4: Paes ΥΣ . { 
the Malay Archipelago. A typical example is P. swatn- pig-lily (pig’lil’1), n. ‘ The calla, Richardia 
fricana. [South Africa. ] 


soni of eastern Australia, which is orange below, greenish- . 
yellow above. The upper breast is dull green, marked pig-louse (pig’lous), n. 


Same as 





Harlequin pigeon (Histriophaps histrionica). 


at the lower end by a lilac band, and the crown is lilac 
edged with yellow.— Partridge-pigeon, an Australian 
ground-pigeon, Geophaps scripta, of considerable size, 





Partridge-pigeon (Geophaps scripta): male. 


brown above with green reflections, and conspicuous 
black and white markings on the cheeks.—Topknot 
τον Lopholaimus antarcticus, [Australia.|— Torres 
traits pigeon, a large white variety, Myristicivora 
spilorrhoa, E. E. Morris, Austral English. 


pigeonberry, π. 2. Locally in California, 
tae cascara sagrada, Rhamnus Purshiana. Its 
fruit is eaten by wild pigeons, to whose flesh 
it imparts a bitter Πάνοτ.-- 8. Locally else- 
where in North America: (α) the dwarf rasp- 
berry, Rubus Americanus ; (0) the northwestern 
service-berry, Amelanchier alnifolia; (6) the 
bristly sarsaparilla, Aralia hispida; (d) the 


Same as hog-louse. 


of removing the silicon from pig-iron by oxi- 
dation while molten, but at a comparatively 
low temperature, so that carbon also will not 
be oxidized. Phosphorus is also removed. 
The process is only of limited application. 
Phillips’ and Bauerman, Elements of Metal- 
lurgy, p. 297. 
pig-wife (pig’ wif), η. 
crockery. ‘ [Scotch. ] 
Re peel y (pig’wul), π. The finer hair of the 
swine, used in making fliesfor anglers. WN. E.D. 
pig-yoke (pig’y6k), π. Naut., a navigator’s 
name for the common quadrant of reflection, 
from its. resemblance in shape to the yoke 
sometimes placed around the neck of a pig to 
keep the animal from rooting. 


A woman who vends 


pig-magnet (pig’mag’net), n. A large electro- piharau  (pé’hi-rou), n.. [Maori.] A New 
magnet attached to a crane or hoist and used Zealand lamprey, Geotria chilensis,. E. Ε. 


for handling pig-iron. 
pig-maker (pig’ma’kér), n. 
factures pig-iron. 
pig-man (pig’man), π. One who vends crock- 
ery; 8 mugger. [Scotch. | | nibs 
pig-market (pig’miir’ket), n. 1. A market 
held for the purchase and sale of swine.—2. 
[cap.] A name vulgarly given to the Pro- 
scholium orantechamber of the Divinity School 
at Oxford. N. ED. ate 
pig-meater (pig’mé’tér), n. A beast fit.only 
for pigs to eat; one that will not fatten... 0, 
5, Morris, Austral English. [Australia.]— 


_*Pigmeaters !’ exclaimed Ernest; ‘what kind of cattle 


do you call those? Do bullocks eat pigs in this country?’ 
‘No, but pigs eat them, and horses too.’ 


Rolf Boldrewood, Colonial Reformer, xviii. 


igment, ”.— Malarial pigment, a pigment produced 
“py the malarial organism from the blood-pigment, Two 
distinct pigments have been described: the one a brown- 
ish melanin which does not give the Prussian-blue reac- 
tion for iron; the other, possibly a hydroxid of iron, of a 
yellowish color and giving the reaction in question.—Pig- 
ment-bacteria. See *xbacterium.—Pigment brown. 
See Sudan xbrown.— Pigment style, in calico-printing, 
the method called pigment-printing. Very finely ground 
mineral colors, mixed with albumin, are used as a thick- 
ening agent and as a mordant. The cloth is afterward 
steamed and dried. The steaming has the effect of coag- 
ulating the albumin and rendering it insoluble, leaving 
the colors μου μμ, deposited on the fiber.—Respira- 
tory p ents, such bodies as hemoglobin, hemocya- 
nine, and the floridins (found in certain invertebrates and 
having supposedly a respiratory function), which are inti- 
mately concerned in the oxidation-processes which take 
place in the animal body; they are essentially oxygen- 
carriers. 


One who manu- 





Morris, Austral English. 

piitis (pi-i’tis),n.. [NL.,< pia + -itis.) In- 
flammation of the pia mater. 

pike?, ». 2, (e) A chilodopterid fish, Dino- 
lestes lewint.— Gray pike. (b) Same as sauger.— Great 
Lakes pike, the common pike.— Great northern pike, 
amaskalonge, Lucius masquinongy immaculatus, found 
in lakes and rivers of Wisconsin and Minnesota,— Sac- 
ramento pike. Same as *squaw-jish. 

pike, v. i.. 2. To bet very small amounts 
here and there all over the lay-out, usually 
following in the wake of some player who is 
betting heavily. | 

pike’ (pik), m. [See piker.]. A piker. 

piker1, ».. 2. One who makes small bets all 
over the lay-out. See *pikes, v. i.,2,—3. On 
the stock-exchange, a professional speculator. 
See the extract. ([Slang.] 

In the absence of complaisant lambs, the financial can- 
nibals known as “‘room traders” and ‘‘pikers” tried to 
“scalp eighths” out of each other for weeks—to take 
advantage of fractional fluctuations instead of waiting for 
big movements, McClure’s Mag., June, 1901, p. 159. 

piker? (pi’kér), n. [pikel, v., + -erl.] One 
who uses a pike or pointed implement; specifi- 
eally, in the United States, in ice-harvesting, 
one who thus controls the movement of cakes 
of ice. 

Different methods are employed at different placés for 
forcing the cakes of ice through these channels to the 
runways of the storehouses. ‘The method illustrated in 
the photegraph provides for forces of men known as 
““nikers,” who stand beside the channels and force the 


cakes of ice, as fast as loosened, in the direction of the 
ice house. Sci. Amer. Sup., Jan. 2, 1904, p, 23408. 





Pikermi 


Pikermi beds, See *bedl. - 

pil, υ. and ». A simplified spelling of pill. 
pila* (pé‘li), π. [Sp. pila, a stone water- 
trough, afont, < L. pila,a mortar. See pilal.] 
A stone horse-trough. 

pile (pi’lé), x. pl. [L. pila, pillar.] In conch., 
concentric ridges developed on the dorsolat- 
eral slopes of senile shells in some ammonoid 
cephalopods. 

pilaf, pilaff (pi-lif’), n. [Russ. pildvii (pé-lif’), 
NGr. πιλάφι, α Levantine pronunciation ‘of 
Turk. pilaw, Pers. pildu, ete. 
Same as pilau. 

pilarite (pil’a-rit), ». [Named after Professor 
Pilar of Agram.]. A kind of chrysoeolla con- 
taining a considerable amount of alumina, 
found in Chile; also, a similar variety which 
oceurs in Utah. 

Pilastered femur. See *femur. 

pilastering (pi-las’tér-ing), ». 1. Pilasters 
collectiveiy.—2, In anthrop., the, conforma- 
tion of the femur, in which the dorsal ridge — 
the linea aspera — assumes large size, thus 
increasing the relative sagittal diameter of 
the bone. 

pilastrade (pi-las-trad’), n. [It. pilastrata, or- 
namented with pilasters.] Α row or range of 

ilasters. N. LE. D, 

pilastric (pi-las’trik), a. [pilaster + -ic.] 
In anthrop., relating to that form of the femur 
which is characterized by a strong develop- 
ment of the linea aspera, which assumes the 
form of a pilaster. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soe. 
(London), 1897, ser. B, p. 143. 

pilation (pi-la’shon), n. [L. *pilatio(n-), < pi- 
lare, grow hairy,< pilus, hair.] Afracture of the 
skull marked by a narrow crack without sepa- 
ration or displacement of the bones. 

pilaui (pé-lou’é), n. [Tagalog name.] A tree, 
Canarium Luzonicum, belonging to the family 
Balsameacez, closely resembling the Java 
almond-tree, Canariwm commune. It yields the 
soft, white, fragrant resin known commercially as brea- 
blanca, or Manila elemi. Its elongated, pointed, three- 
sided, edible nuts, called pili, have an almond-like flavor 


and yield a fine oil resembling the oil of almonds. See 
w&brea-blanca and *&pili3, [Philippine Islands.] 


pilchard, ». 2. (0) A fish, Sardinella sagaz, 
which visits the Australian shores periodically 
in large shoals: apparently the same as the 
Californian and Chilean pilchard, and closely 
related to the English pilchard, Sardinella 
pilchardus. E. E. Morris, Austral English, 
pilcher!, ». 4. pl. A child’s drawers. [West 
Indies. ] 
pile!, ”.— Parallel pile, the pile of an arrow so shaped 
as to have the same diameter throughout its length. 
pile?, ». 6, In gambling, all the capital a player 
has to lose on the game; all the chips in front 
of a player.—7. A single hemorrhoidal tumor. 
See piles.—8. In artillery, a heap of shot or 
shells piled up by horizontal courses in par- 
allel tiers into a pyramidal or wedge-like 
form, the form being determined by that of 
the base, which may be a triangle, a square, 
orarectangle. Ina triangular pile the base 
is an equilateral triangle, and there is one 
sphere at the apex. The numbers in the suc- 
cessive horizontal tiers, reckoned from the 
top downward, are the triangular numbers 1, 
3,6,10...4n(n + 1).—Mauscular pile, a vol- 
taic pile constructed of layers of muscular tissue, employed 
in certain physiological experiments.— Pile of plates 
in optics, an arrangement consisting of several parallel 


glass plates, one behind the other, for the production of 
polarized light by multiple reflection. 

pile?, v. t. 4. To arrange (spheres) so as to 
occupy the minimum of volume. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To form a pile or heap; often 
with up: as, his debts piled up.—To pile in, to 
crowd hastily into something, as a wagon. [Colloqg.]—To 
pile off, to hasten off to something, as a picnic. [Colloq.] 

pile+, ”.— Pile-fabric frame, a board, each end of which 
is provided with transverse metallic arms, the inner edges 
of which are in turn provided with hooks, upon which 
plushes, etc., are mounted, to prevent crushing in packing 
and shipping. These hooks are just far enough apart to 
permit the pile of these fabrics to remain upright. . 

pile-building (pil’ bil’ding), ». Same.as pile- 
dwelling. 

piled, a. 3. In iron-making, made up of bars, 
fagots, or piles, placed together and welded. 

pile-drawer (pil’dra’ér), n. A pile-puller; a 
device for drawing piles out of the ground. 


pile-driver, n-— Gunpowder pile-driver, a machine 
which drives piles by the impact of a weight sliding in 
ways and thrown up by the force of gunpowder exploded 
in a mortar-like chamber attached to the head of the pile, 
the recoil of the explosion also aiding in forcing down the 
pile.— Pile-driver car, a flat car carrying at one end a pile- 
driver and at the other a cabin containing a steam-boiler 
In some cars the pilé-driver stands 


See pilau.] 


and winding-engine. 


upon a pivoted platform which projects beyond the end of 
the car, and in others the cabin is also placed upon a plat- 
form as a counterweight, the platform in each case serv- 
ing to bring the pile-driver into any position before or on 
either side of the car. 


pile-house (pil’hous), π. A house built on 
piles; apile-dwelling. See lake-dwelling, with 
cut. 
Pilema (pi-lé’mii), ». [NbL.] The-typical 
genus of the family Pilemidz. Haeckel, 1880. 
Pilemide (prion 200), π. pl. [NL. Pilema 
+ -idz,. | family of Discomeduse which 
consists of rhizostomatous forms having 4 
separated subgenital pits, dorsal as well as 
ventral sucking-frills on the 8 oral arms, 8 
rhopalia, and 8-16 or more branched and an- 
astomosing radial canals with a circular canal. 
It includes Pilema, Phyllorhiza, Stomolophus, 
and several cther genera. 
pilentum (pi-len’tum), πι pl. pilenta (-ti). 
[L.] A closed carriage with two or four 
wheels, used by Roman women. Like similar 
medieval wagons it was arranged with en- 
trance doors in the middle on both sides. Two 
or three pilenta are represented on the column 
of Theodosius at Constantinople. 
pileole (pil’6-61), n. Same as pileolus, 1. 
piles, n. pl.— ee piles, hemorrhoidal tumors, 


composed of dilated capillaries, which frequently bleed 
when the bowels move. 


pile-screw (pil’skré), ». The screw or thread 
cast on the lower end of a cast-iron pile b 
means. of which it is forced into the soil, the 
pile being turned by a worm-and-gear attach- 
ment at the upper end. 


pileum, ». 2. In human anat., a cerebral 
hemisphere. Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 148. 
pileus, . 5. A nipple-shield.—6, The disk 


or umbrella of a jellyfish. 
pilferage (pil’fér-aj), ». [pilfer + -age.] The 
act of pilfering; also things pilfered. [Rare.] 
pilgrim, ”.— Pilgrim Psalm, one of the group of 
Psalms Cxx.-cxxxiv., 80 Called by critics who hold that 
the much-disputed title (see Gradual Psalms) has refer- 
ence to the pilgrimages to the annual festivals at 

Jerusalem. 
A 


εκ OD (pil’ grim-skol” op), π. 

European scallop, especially Pecten jacobeus, 
the palmer-shell, so called because worn by 
pilexms as ar evidence of having visited the 

oly Land. | 

pili2 (pé’lé), m. [Polynesian pili, to adhere, 
or stick to.] In the Hawaiian Islands, a long 
coarse. grass, Andropogon contortus, used for 
thatching houses, but very troublesome to 
sheep on account of its twisted awns which 
become entangled in their wool. 

pili? (pé-lé’), n. [Tagalog and Bisaya pili.] A 
Philippine name of the nuts of the pilaui-tree, 
Canarium Luzonicum. They are nearly trian- 
gular in cross-section and are pointed at each 
end. The oily kernel has an almond-like flavor 
and is eaten by the natives. See *pilaui. 

pilifer (pil’i-fér), n. [?L. pilus, hair, + ferre, 
bear. Cf. piliferous.] A lateral prominence on 
the labrum of a lepidopterous insect, often 
mistaken for a mandible. 

Piliferous cyst.. See *cyst. 

piliganine (pil’i-ga-nin), », A light-yellow, 
amorphous, poisonous alkaloid, CisHe,ON ο) 
found in a ο)19Ώ-Π1Ι0ΒΒ, Lycopodium saururus. 
Also ealled pillijanine. 

pilikai (pé-le-ki’), n. [Native name.] Inthe 
Hawaiian Islands, Argyreia tilizfolia, a semi- 
shrubby morning-glory with cordate leaves 
and beautiful large rose-purple flowers. Unlike 
many other morning-glories it is not a constant bloomer 
but blossoms in the autumn. The flowers do not easily 
fade, but willlast a long time after having been plucked. 
The plant is widely distributed in the East Indies, the 
Philippine Islands, and some of the islands of the Pacific. 


In Guam the children string the trumpet-shaped flowers 
into garlands and on sticks, and are very fond οἳ them as 


ornaments. 

piline (pi’lin), a. [L. pilus, hair, + -ine2.] 
Pope of hair; of the nature of hair; 
airy. 

piling!, ». 3. Logs ready to be made into 
piles, or from which piles are made. 


piling? (pi’ling), n. See pile3, v.—Antinormal 
piling, a system of piling spheres consistent with mini- 
mum volume, that is, maximum compactness, giving par- 
allel tiers in triangular arrangement but each tier fitted 
over the one below so that those of the third tier are placed 
in spaces vertically above those of the first. 

On normal and anfi-normal piling. The object ofthe 
paper is to exemplify a convenient method of dealing 
with systematic assemblages of points. Normal piling de- 
notes a particular homogeneous assemblage, whereas the 
arrangement in anti-normal piling is made up. of two 
homogeneous assemblages. Nature, Dec. 17, 1903, p. 165. 
Normal piling, the piling of spheres as in an artillery 
pile, where the spheres of the third tier or horizontal 


Piloceras 


course are not vertically above those of the first. See 
xpile3, n., 8. ; 

pill?, ».— Compound cathartic pills, pills containing 
compound extract of colocynth, calomel, resin of jalap, 
and gamboge: the pilule cathartice composite of the 
United States Pharmacopceia. 


pillar, ». 18. In ship-building, a column 
which supports a deck-beam in the interior of 


a vessel. Such columns are cylindrical, hollow or solid, 
or they may be built up of plates and bars. They are 
shaped at the headsand heels so that they can be securely 
riveted to the beam or the plating of the deck or hold. 
A hold-pillar is one which extends between the inner 
bottom or top of the frame floors to the lowest tier of 
deck-beams. A deck-pillar extends between two decks. 
A center-line piliar is on the center-line of the vessel. A 
quarter-pillar is midway between the center-line and the 
side, Also called deck-stanchions and beam-stanchions. 


“We also,” began the deck-beams, “are discoverers 
and geniuses. We are of opinion that the support of the 
hold-pillars materially helps us: We find that we lock 
up on them when we are subjected to a heavy and sin- 
gular weight of sea above,” 

Kipling, The Ship that Found Herself, in The Day’s 


Work, p. 100. 
Board and pillar working. See pillar and breast, 
under pillar. * 
pillar-bolt (pil’ar-bolt), π.. A bolt which pro- 


jects some distance from the piece in which it 
is screwed for the purpose of carrying another 
piece at its outer end; a stud. 

pillar-buoy. (pil’iir-boi), ».. A spar-buoy. 

pillar-cloud (pil‘iir-kloud), ». An approxi- 
mately vertical pillar of cloud, especially the 
middle portion of a thunder-head, anvil-cloud, 
or mushroom-cloud, connecting the flat base 
with the spreading top. See cut at. *mush- 
room-cloud. . 

pillar-cock (pil’iir-kok), ».. A gas-cock which 
controls a gas-burner. 

pillar-crane (pil’fir-kran), n.. A crane in which 
the boom or the jib is supported by a pillar 
which may be stationary or may revolve. 
illar-drill (pil’ir-dril), ». See *dri/i1. 
illared eye. Same as *turban-eye. 

pillar-iron (pil’ir-i’érn), ».. Special rolled 
iron or steel sections used for building up 
phenix columns. (See phenix post, under 


postl,) The section is that of a curved web channél, or 
an are of a circle, with external flanges, for, bolting or 
riveting it to the sections on each side, four or more such 


sections forming a circle. 

pillar-plate (pil’iir-plat), m. The plate. of a 
watch-movement next behind the dial. 
N.E. D. 

pillar-pump (pil’ir-pump),”. A lift- or force- 
pump earried by a column or pillar which is 
attached to a suitable base. The pump is 
usually driven by a handle attached to a fly- 
wheel, but may be of the lever variety. 

pillar-screw (pil’ir-skré), ». .A screw used 
for securing the top plate of a watch or clock 
to one of the pillars. 

pillar-stone (pil’ir-stdn), n. A kind of rudely 
cut monolith found in Porto Rico. They vary 
in size and shape from simple slabs decorated 
with incised pictographs on one or both sur- 
faces to rude idols with a head sculptured on 
one end. 

pill-crab (pil’krab), η. Same as pea-crab. 

pillican (pil’i-kan), ». [Origin obscure.] A 
straw fringe, with a heavy plaited head, used 
as a decoration of the stall-posts in a stable. 

pillijanine (pil’i-ja-nin), n. See *piliganine. 

pill-masser (pil’mas’ér), π. A machine for 
compounding the mass out of which pills are 
made. N. E. D. 

pill-nettle (pil’net’1), π. The Roman nettle, 
Urtica pilulifera. «Ν. E. D. 

pillow-lava (pil’6-la’vii), ». A peculiar form 
of lava-flow which is broken up into ellip- 
soidal or pillow-like masses. 

The writer has therefore concluded that, on the best 
working hypothesis, the Newfoundland rock is the pro- 
pet the extrusion of basic lava into sea-water of some 
ην of pillow-lava formed where the Snake River ba- 
salt ran into lake-basins, Amer, σεοῖ., Aug., 1903, p. 78. 

pillow-structure (pil’0-struk’tar), η. In pet- 
rog., the appearance assumed by certain 
diabases upon weathering, whereby they be- 
come rounded along joints and resemble a 
pile of pillows, Geikie, Text-book of Geol., 
p. 136. | 

pilocarpidine (pi-l6-kir’pi-din), n.. [NL. Pilo- 
carpus +. -id +.-ine2.]. A syrupy alkaloid, 
C19H 4N20o, found in jaberandi-leaves ( Pilo- 
carpus pennatifolius). It: has the same physio- 
logical effect as pilocarpine, though weaker. 

Piloceras (pi-los’e-ras), n. [NL., < ? Gr. πίῖλος 
felt, a felt hat, + κέρας, horn.] A genus of 
holochoanitie orthoceraconic nautiloid cepha- 


That view is confirmed by Russell’s recent dis- 


Piloceras 


lopods having heavy, stout, short shells with 
very wide siphuncle, the apical portions of 
which are solidified by excessive deposition of 
shell substance. It occurs in Lower Silurian 
formations. 

Pilocereus (pi-l6-sé’ré-us), π. .[L. pilus, hair; 
+ NL. Cereus.] A genus or group of cacti, 
closely allied to Cereus, characterized by the 

resence of copious hairs or bristles in the 

ruiting area. They are mostly Mexican. P. Senilis 
is the familiar old-man cactus, so named from the white 
hair-like covering. 

pilocystic (pi-lo-sis’tik), a. [L. pilus, hair, 
+ E. eystic.| Noting a tumor which contains 
hair. [Rare.] | | 

pilolite (pi’lo-lit), π. [Gr. πῖλος, felt, + λίθος, 
stone.]. A name given by Heddle to some 
kinds of mountain-cork and mountain-leather 


from Seotland. They are supposed to be pe- 
culiar in composition, particularly in being 
largely hydrated. 

pilomotor (pi-l6-m0’tor),.a@. . [L., pilus, hair, 
+ motor, mover.| Designating the muscles, 
and the nerves innervating them, which are at- 
tached to the hair-follicles: their contraction 
causes the condition called ‘goose-flesh,’ 
Med. Record, Sept. 28, 1907, p. 544. 

pilonidal (pi-16-ni’ dal), α.  [L. pilus, hair, 
+ nidus, nest, + -al!.] “Noting a bunch of 
hair arranged in the shape of a nest: as, a 
pilonidal eyst or sinus, that is, a dermoid eyst 
or sinus containing hair arranged in the form 
of a wad. 

pilosebaceous (pi’16-sé6-ba’shius), a. [L. pilus, 
hair, + E. sebaceous.) Relating to the hairs 
and the sebaceous glands associated with them. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 79. 

pilosism (pi’l6-sizm),n. [L. pilosus, hairy, + 
-ism.) An abnormal development of  hairi- 
ness in an individual plant, or a high degree 
of hairiness normal to a species, due to eco- 
logical causes, as in desert plants. 

pilosofimbriate (pi-l6-s6-fim’bri-at), α.  [L. 
pilosus, hairy, + E. fimbriate.] Fringed with 
0 rat P : * a) | 

pilosohispid (pi-l6-s6-his’ pi a. 

Paving soneWine Mit hae. “NB: D. 

pilot, x. 8. In mach., a smaller element act- 
ing in advance of another or principal element 
of the same sort, and causing the latter to 
come into play when desired.— Black pilot. Same 
as cow-pilot.— Cock-eye pilot, a fish, Hupomacentrus 
leucostictus, of the West, Indies.— Inland pilot license, 
a license issued by the United States local inspectors of 
steam-vessels, which authorizes the holder to pilot yachts, 
tugs, and steamboats on certain inland waters of the 
country, 

pilotage, . 5. The house in which a pilot 
lives; the office of the pilots of a port. 

Kettle nodded a word of praise for the mixture and 
thanks to its concoctor, and Mrs. Nilssen gave a flash of 
white teeth, and then shuffled away off the verandah, 
and vanished within the bamboo walls of the pilotage. 

Cutclyjffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, ii. 
pilot-balloon (pi’lot-ba-lén”), ».. A small 
balloon used for ascertaining the direction of 
air-currents at different levels: most frequently 
used before ascents of manued balloons. 
pilot-chart. (pi’‘lot-chiirt), m.. A chart pub- 
lished officially by the hydrographic office of 
any nation, showing the average wind and 
weather, magnetic variations, ocean currents, 
fog, ice, temperatures, storm-paths, the best 
routes for steamers and sailing-vessels, buoys, 
beacons, lighthouses, storm- and weather-sig- 
nals, dangerous rocks or shoals, and other in- 
formation that may be of value to navigators. 
pilot-flame (pi’lot-flam), ». Same as pilot- 
light. 
pilot-kite (pi’lot-lit), π. 1. A kite sent up in 
advance of and used to lift another kite into 
the air. 


In bot., 


The apparatus of Mr. Simmons is described as consist- | 


ing of a huge ‘pilot’ kite 49 feet high and 49 feet wide, 
with another kite below, still larger. The pilot kite was 
first to be raised, and to carry up the second; the two 
were to be adjusted to the breeze, and the aeronaut was 
to be suspended in a car, and allowed to ascend 200 or 
300 yards. . ‘ 

Ο. Chanute, Progress in Flying Machines, p. 177. 
2. The initial or first kite at the outer end 
of a line of kites. 


The first kite attached to the extreme end of the cable 
acts as a pilot, or initiatory kite to raise the series from 
the ground. Sci, Amer. Sup., April 11, 1903, p. 22804. 

pilot-lamp (pi’lot-lamp), n. See *lamp1. 

pilot-light, . 2. A lamp placed on a dynamo 
to show that it is working properly.—3. A 
small burner burning continuously, used in 
motor-car practice to ignite the main burner 





pilot-valve (pi’lot-valv), n. 


pilot-wheel (pi’lot-hwél), n. 
pilpul (pil’pél), n. 


when the demand for power exceeds the sup- 
ply of energy stored in the generator from a 
revious ignition. 
pilot-majort (pi’lot-ma”jor), n. A chief or 
head pilot; also a distinguished voyager and 
discoverer. 
One of the ships, the Edward Bonaventure, Commanded 
by Richard Chancellor, pilot-major of the fleet, was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the little squadron. 
W. Scoresby, Account of the Arctic Regions, I. 72. 
pilot-motor (pi’lot-m6’tor), n. See *motor. 
pilot-nut (pi’lot-nut), ». A thinnut or tapped 
thimble screwed temporarily on the threaded 
end of a bolt to protect the threads from in- 
jury while the bolt is being forced through a 
016. 

pilot-relay (pi’lot-ré-14”), n. See γεια]. 

pilot-signals (pi’lot-sig’nalz), n. pl. Certain 
prescribed signals, both for day and for night 
use, by the employment of which a pilot may 
be summoned on board a vessel to carry her 
into or out of port. 

pilot-snake, η. 2. The bull-snake, or pine- 
snake, Pityophis.— 3. The copperhead, Agki- 
strodon contortrix, [Rare.] 

The Copperhead, also known in different localities by 
the names Upland Moccasin, Chunkhead, Deaf Adder, 
Pilot Snake, ete., is perhaps to be more dreaded than any 
other American snake. Sci. Amer., Feb. 14, 1903, p. 118. 

pilot-transformer (pi’lot-trans-fér’mér), n. 
See *transformer. 

pilot-tube (pi’lot-tib), ». In subaqueous 
tunneling, a wrought-iron or steel cylindrical 
shell whose axis coincides with the axis of the 
tunnel, and whose diameter is less than that 
of the tunnel, open at both ends, and forced 
into the soil in advance of the finished tunnel, 
for the purpose of providing a protection to 
the men employed in excavating the material 
at. the heading inside the tube, and also of 
furnishing a central support for the inner 
ends of radial struts 
to support the material forming the roof and 
sides of the tunnel until permanently sup- 





ported by the lining. The rear end of the pime! 
pilot-tube is also used as a support for the mueA7, fat, + obpov, urine. 


radial struts, or the centering, used in con- 
structing the permanent tunnel lining. 


Pimelodella (pim’e-I6-del’i), n. 


pimelorrhea (pim’e-l6-ré’ii), n. 


laced outside the tube pimelosis (pim-e-16’sis), n. 


pimple-land 


is heptane diacid, COgH.(CH»),;COOH, and is formed 
by oxidizing suberone with concentrated nitric acid ; it 
is crystalline and melts at 105°C. Beta-pimelic acid is 
formed when castor-oil is oxidized by nitric acid; it is 
crystalline and melts at 105.5--1065 C. Gamma-pimelic acid 
is made by oxidizing menthol with potassium permanga- 
nate ; it is crystalline and melts at 86-87.5° C. Isopimelic 
acid is made by boiling amylene bromide and potassium 
cyanide with water. It forms crystals which melt at 
104° C. When camphoric acid is melted with caustic 
potash another variety is formed, isopropylsuccinic acid, 
(CHg)gCH.CH(COOH)CHg(COOH). It forms crystals 
that melt at 103° C. 

[NL., ς Gr. 


πιµελώδης, fatty, fat (ς πιµελή, fat, lard, + 
εἶδος, form), + dim. -ella.] A genus of eat- 
fishes, confined chiefly to the Amazon region. 


pimeloma (pim-e-l6’ mii), ».; pl. pimelomata 


(-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. πιµελή, fat, + -οπια.] 
Same as lipoma, 


πα eg ae (pim ” e-16-me-td’ pon), n. 


NL., ς Gr. miwedy, fat, + µέτωπον, forehead, 





Redfish (Pimmelometopon pulcher): male. 
(From Jordan's *‘ Guide to the Study of Fishes.’’) 


front.] A genus. of labroid fishes, found on 
the American tropical Pacific coast. 

(NL. ime- 
lorrhaa, ς Gr. πιµελή, fat, lard, + ῥοία, flow.] 
Diarrhea with discharge of fat in the stools. 


plmelorthopnes (pim ’ e-lér-thop-né’ a), n. 


L., < Gr. πιµελή, fat, + ὀρθός, right, + 
-πνοια, ς πνεῖν, breathe.] Orthopncea due to 
excessive obesity. 

(NL., ς Gr. πιµελή, 

1. The formation of fat.— 2, 

degeneration. 

uria (pim-e-li’ri-&),. [NL., ς Gr. 
The discharge 


of fat, or of material resembling it, in the 
urine. 


fat, + -osis.] 
mad 


The Hudson River tunnel, says Engineering Record, pimento, n,—Mexican pimento, a commercial term 


has long held a unique place in American engineering. 
When it was first started, few believedin it. The method 


of carrying on the work was changed several times. The 


pilot-tube system of tunneling was invented by Captain pimento-dram (pi-men’t6-dram), η. 


Anderson for use in this work, and proved very service- 
Sct. Amer. Sup., Sept. 12, 1908, p. 23162. 
A leading valve; 
a small valve for admitting steam, water, or 
air to the operating device of the main valve 
(of an engine or machine); an auxilliary 


valve. 
A hand-wheel 
having radial handles projecting from the rim. 
ΓΑταπῃ., diseussion, eon- 
troversy.] Argumentation; searching debates 
and reasonings on Talmudic subjects among 
rabbinical scholars. 

pilpulist (pil’pd-list), n. [pilpul + -ist.] One 
who is skilled in disputation; especially one 
who is versed in the discussions of the rabbis. 

The native Jews do not extend their studies further, 
and I was assured that there is not among them a tal- 
mudist or pilpulist of any reputation. . . . The Jews who 
immigrate to Jerusalem usually possess a certain know- 
ledge of the Talmud and a more enlarged experience. 

P. Beaton, Jews in the East, ΤΙ. 93. 
pilpulistic (pil-pé-lis’tik), a. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of pilpul, 
At this moment, appositely enough, we passed by the 
village Beth-Hamidrash, whence loud sounds of “ pilpu- 
listic” (wire-drawn) argumentissued. The driver clapped 
his palms over his ears. 
Zangwill, Dreamers of the Ghetto, p. 264. 
piltock (pil’tok), π. The name in Shetland, 
Orkney, and Caithness of the coal-fish, Mer- 
_langus carbonarius, inits second year, N. L. 
pilulier (pé-lii-lya’), πα. [F., < pilule, pill.] 1. 
An instrument for measuring and rolling pills; 
a pill-making machine.— 2, An earthenware 
pill-pot. 

pilus, ”.— Pili annulati, monilethrix. 

pily? (pi‘li), a. [pile4, n., +-y1.] Having a 
soft, woolly coat next the skin, covered by 
longer hairs: said of dogs. The term is also 
applied to a coat that is soft when it should 
be harsh. Shaw, Illustrated Book of the Dog, v. 

Pimaric acid, an acid, Co9Hg90g, found in galipot, the 
resin of a pine, Pinus maritima. 
pimelic (pi-mel’ik), a. [Gr. πιµελή, fat, lard, 
+ -ic.]. Noting an. acid, C5Hio(COOH)s. 


Several varieties are known. Normal or a-pimelic αοὶ 


able. 


pimento-grass (pi-men’té-gras), n. 


pimienta (pé-mé-en’ tii), n. 





for the dried berries and flower-buds of a small Brazilian 
tree, Myrtus Pseudocaryophylius, which are used as 8 


spice. 
A drink 
made from pimento berries. 


Ripe pimento berries are used to make pimento dram, 
a native drink. 
Daily Cons. and Trade Reports; Oct. 5, 1907, p. 11. 
See St. 
Augustine *grass. 


Eimepha lor (pi-mef’a-léz), π. [Orig. a F. pl. 
(Ra 


nesque, 1820); NL., irreg. < Gr. πιµε(λή), 
fat, lard, + (κεφαλή, head. An Eng. name of 
the genus is fathead (q. v.).] A genus of min- 
nows of waters of the middle and eastern 

United States. 

[Sp. pimienta, the 
fruit of the pepper. See pimento.) 1. In 
Spain, black pepper (Piper nigrum) and various 
kinds of red pepper (Capsicum).—2. In the 
Spanish West Indies and in Mexico, the all- 
spice, Pimenta Pimenta.—3. In Porto Rico, 
the bayberry, Pimenta racemosa, which is used 
in making bay-rum. —Pimienta malagueta. (a) 
A name originally applied to the melegueta pepper, or 
grains of paradise, Amomum Melegueta (which see, under 
grain1). (b) In Cuba and Porto Rico, the allspice, Pi- 
menta Pimenta, and the bayberry, Pimenta racemosa. 

pimmy (pim’i), n. [Samoyed?] A kind of 
long boot, made of deerskin with sealskin 
soles, worn by the Samoyeds. Seethe extract 
under *loupthu. 

pimola (pi-mo’li), πα. [A tradename, ¢ pi- 
m(ento) + ol(ive) + -a.] An olive stuffed with 
red sweet peppers: 

pimpinellin (pim-pi-nel’in), n. [Pimpinella + 

in2,] A bitter crystalline substance, Ο11Ἡ1ο- 
O; (?), found in the root of Pimpinella saxi- 

Sraga. 

pimple, n.—Amboyna pimple, Same as Amboyna. 
wbuttun. 

pimple-land (pim’pl-land), ». A local name 
in Georgia for certain areas the surface of 
which is marked by concretions of. limonite, 
which are afforded by the clays of the Alta- 
maha formation. 

At some localities small brown iron oxide accretions 
from the size of buckshot to walnuts are abundant at the 


surface, and the land where these are found is commonly 
referred to as “pimple” land, Science, Jan. 10, 1908, p. 71. 


pimploes 


pimploes(pim’pl6z),. [Prob.< Sp. pimpollo, 
a sucker, sprout, or shoot.) In the West 
Indies, same as prickly-pear, 2. 

pin! (pin), 10. (0) In archery, a place in a 
bowstaff where a lateral twig has been trimmed 
off, Such places are weak, if the twig is 
eut off flush.—12. In ceram., a small three- 
sided rod of fire-clay inserted in the side of 
the saggar to support the ware (85 8 plate) 


while it is fired in the kiln.— Neat as a pin or 
new pin, perfectly neat or new. ([Colloq.] 


She was neat as a pin about her housekeepin’, too. I 
tell you, she used to make me walk chalk when I come 
in the kitchen with mud on my boots | 

McClure’s Mag., June, 1901, p. 141. 


and then boils at 172° C.—2, One. of: the 
higher homologues of pinacone ; any ditertiary 
alcohol, as butyrone pinacone, (C3H7)9C(OH)- 
(OH)C(C3H7)o. 

pinacotheca (pin’a-k6-thé’ki), n.; pl. pina- 
cothece (-56).. [L., ¢ Gr. πινακοθήκη, a reposi- 
tory for pictures, ς πίναξ (πινακ-), a board, 
tablet, picture, + θήκη, a repository.] <A pic- 
ture-gallery, especially in G7. antiq. One of 
the most important stood just outside the 
Propylea on the Acropolis at Athens, on the 
left as one entered. 

pinacothek (pin’a-k6-thek), n. 
*xpinacotheca. 


Same as 


Pin and girdle, the name of a kind of swindling game. pinakid (pin’a-kid),n. [Gr. πινακίδιον, dim. of 
—Split pin. (a) Ametal pin made of wire bent around πίναξ, a tablet.) A sponge-spicule of flattened, 


to form an eye: the points can easily be separated or 
spread apart after the pin is inserted in its hole, and it is 
thus prevented from coming out accidentally. Much 
used for linch-pins. (0) A tapered wooden pin having a 
split in the small end, in which a wedge is inserted to 
keep the pin from falling out.—§$teady pin. (ο) A stud, 
pin, or short sunk feather, employed for the purpose of 
preventing a wheel or pulley from turning round upon 
its shaft. The pin is made to fit a corresponding recess 
in the part which fits on the shaft. Lockwood, Dict. 
Mech. Eng. Terms.— To lift or raise a pin, in archery, 
to strengthen a pin by leaving more wood around it than 
on the rest of the bow. See *pin1, 10 (0). 


pin!, v. t.—To pin in, to drive small wedges or tips of 
stone into (the mortar joints of masonry) before they 
dry, the purpose being to force the half-liquid mortar 
strongly into the large blocks. 

pin?, υ. t. 3. In chess, to attack (a piece) in 
such a fashion that it cannot be moved with- 
out leaving the king or queen in check. H. 
Staunton, Laws and Prac. of Chess, p. 54, note. 


pifia?, η. 2. A sweet drink made from the 
juice of the pineapple.—8. In tropical coun- 
tries settled by the Spanish, the name of the 
pineapple and of various other plants of the 
family Bromeliacex.— Pina anona [anona, custard- 
apple], in the tropical and subtropical regions of Mexico, 
an introduced fruit, Monstera deliciosa, belonging to the 
arum family, frequently offered for sale in the markets.— 
Pifia de cuervo fof the crow], in Porto Rico, Karatas 
Karatas, a plant with large leaves armed with distant 
incurved spines and yielding a strong fiber; also Piteatr- 

Σι nia angustifolia, a plant growing on rocks or on trees, 
with glaucous leaves and scarlet flowers.— Pita de sapo 
[of the toad}, in Porto Rico, an epiphytal bromeliad, 
Guzmania erythrolepis. 

pinabete (pé-nii-ba’ta), m. [Sp., the silver fir, 
< pino, pine, + abeto (abete), fir.] In Spain, 
Abies Picea, the silver fir; in Mexico, the sacred 
fir, Abies religiosa, a tree growing In the moun- 
tains which yields turpentine having a lemon- 
like odor and a bitter taste. This 18 used in 
medicine as a balsam and in the arts as a 
medium for mixing paints. 

pinac (pé-nik’), ». [Pampanga pinac.] In 
Luzon, a lake, especially one that is formed 
in the rainy season and later disappears. 

pinacate-bug (pin-a-kii’te-bug), π. Any one 
of several species of beetles of the tenebrionid 
genus Eleodes. They are 
clumsy beetles, living under 
stones and other objects on 
the ground. When alarmed 
they elevate the abdomen and 
discharge an oily fluid. — 

pinaceous (pi-na’shius), 
n. Of or pertaining to 
the Pinacee or pine 
family. 

Pinacoceras (pin-a-kos’- 

é-ras), π. . [Gr. πίναξ 
πινακ-), board, + κέρας, 
horn.] A genus of dis- 
cocampylous ammonoid 
cephalopods having 
compressed discoid in= 
volute shells with exceedingly complicated 
suture-lines: found in Triassi¢ rocks. 

pinacoid, ”. Some authors extend the use of this 
term to embrace any form which has but two parallel 


faces; according to this usage, all the possible faces of a 
holosymmetric triclinic crystal are called pinacoids. 


Pinacoidal class. See *symmetry, 6. ᾿ 

pinacolin (pi-na'’6-lin), n. 
+ -in2,] An oily liquid, CH3.CO.C(CHg)s or 
dimethylbutanone, made by distilling pina- 
cone with dilute sulphuric acid, by the dry 
distillation of calcium isobutyrate, and in 
other ways. It has an odor like peppermint, 
and boils at 106° C. 

pinacone (pin’a-k6n), n. [Gr. πίναξ (πινακ-), 
a tablet, + -one.] 1. A colorless crystalline 
compound, (CHg)gC(OH).C(OH)(CH3)9 or 
tetramethylglycol, made by reducing aqueous 
acetone with sodium. It melts at 35-38° C. 
Its crystalline hydrate, CgH ,,09 + 6H40, 
melts at 46.5° C. It loses water when heated, 





Pinacate-bug (Eleodes denti- 
pes). Natural size. 


pinakiolite (pi-nak’i-d-lit), n. 


pinakoid, η. 
pinakothek, ή. 
Pinales (pi-na’léz), πα. pl. [NL. (Britton, 1901), 


pifia-nona (pé-nya-n6’nii), n. 


pinastric. (pi-nas’trik), a. 


pinatype (pin’a-tip), π. 


pinball (pin’ bal), n. 


pin-block, 7. 
pin-bone (pin’bon), 4. 


pin-boss (pin’bos), π. 


pin-box (pin’boks), η. ox Ες 
[ pinac(one) + -ol pins.—2. In mech., the box which incloses or 


scale-like form, supposed to be derived from 
the ecaltrop. 

[Gr. πινάκιον, 
dim. of πίναξ, a tablet, + λίθος, stone.] A 
borate containing magnesium and manganese 
(formula perhaps 3MgBo0,4.MnMno9Q0,4), oc- 
curring in black tabular orthorhombic. erys- 
tals: found in Sweden. 

See pinacotid. 

Same as *pinacotheca. 


ς Pinus + -ales.] An order of gymnospermous 
plants embracing the families Pinacez and 
Taxacez. It is equivalent tothe Conifer of most au- 
thors, which it replaces under the rule that the name of 
a higher group must be formed from that of some genus 
in the group. See Coniferz. 

A corruption of 
pitia anona. See *piia2. 

Another East Indian fruit, called by the Mexicans 
pina-nona (Monstera deliciosa), is naturalized ‘in’ the 
tropic and subtropic zones of Mexico and is frequently 
offered for sale in the markets. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Jan.-March, 1900, p. 71. 
[NL... pinaster 
(pinastr-) +  -ic.]. Derived from Cetraria 
pinastri.— Pinastric acid, a golden-yellow crystalline 
acid, 61981406, found in the lichens Cetraria pinastri, 
C. junipera, and Lepra Πανα, from which it is extracted 
by ether. It melts. at 1Τ8-1805 6, Also called chryso- 
cetraric acid. 
A colored picture 
obtained by superimposing three gelatin films 
which have been exposed under negatives 
taken behind color-sereens and dyed. corre- 
sponding colors. Where the sensitized gelatin 
is exposed to light it is hardened and will not 
take the dye. 
1. Same as bead-sight. 
Also ealled pinball-sight.—2. A 
pineushion, usually made on cardboard: 
sometimes of other forms. 


pin-basket (pin’bas’ket), π. <A large orna- 


mental pineushion, with pins of variouslengths 
artistically inserted so as toresemble a basket, 
formerly, in some: places, presented to. the 
mother of a family on the birth of each child ; 
hence, the youngest childin a family. Ν. £. 1). 
[Eng. ] 

2. Same as wrest-block. 

The end of the pelvis 
formed by the ischium, showing as a protuber- 
ance on either side of the tail. 

Leaving this part, we come to that which gives the 
Short-horn its standing as a beef animal. Beginning back 
of the shoulder and along the top we find the valuable 
cuts which are desirable for the market. The lines, on 
each side of the back should be carried true to the last 


rib, with a loin thick, preferably inclined to raise some, 
followed by hooks well covered and smooth, and along 


hind quarter, ending ina level. tail head and wide pin- . 
Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p, 89. : 


pin-borer, ή. 


bones. 


2, Anamealso given to various 
scolytid beetles which make minute holes in 
the bark of infested trees.—Apple pin-borer. 
Same as apple &bark-beetle. 
The boss at the pin 
end of an engine-crank. 


1. A box for holding 


forms a bearing for the crank-pin or wrist-pin 
of an engine. id 
pin-bush?2 (pin’bish), ». An Australian tree, 
Hakea leucoptera. See *needle-bush and *water- 
tree, 2. | te 
pincers, ή. sing. and pl. 
ring, Sardina escamuda. 
pinch, v. I. trans. 9. To arrest (an offender). 
[Slang. ] 
But the cops pinched him just as he was making the 


fast freight and that finished the gang. ' 
MeClure's Mag., XVI. 570. 
10. To steal. [Slang.] 


3. A species of her- 


pinch, n. 


pin-chain (pin’chan), n. 


pinch-out (pinch’out), n. 
Pincian (pin’sian), a. 


small round pincoffin (pin’cof-in), n. 


pindling (pind’ling), a. 


pine 
The youngest pirate ‘was arrested for pinching a 

pocketbook, for economic reasons of his own, and never 
reached the rendezvous at all. WN. Υ. 7'imes, Sept. 2, 1902. 
11, Naut., to sail (a vessel) as close to the 
wind as she can. be brought without spilling 
the wind out of the sails, that is, without luffing 
her, A sailing-vessel is said to be starved for 
wind when she is pinched hard.—Pinch her! 
sages an order to the helmsman to shiver the sails a 

ittle; a command to. bring the ship a little closer to the 
wind while close-hauled.—To pinch a bet, in gambling, 
to reduce the amount of a bet, usually after winning the 
previous one. See progression.—To pinch the wind, 
to sail very close {ο the wind; to point the nose of the 
vessel so close to the wind that the luffs of the sails lift. 

II. imtrans.— To pinch out, in mining : (a) Torun 

out or disappear ; peter out: said of a vein of mineral. 

Sometimes 100 to 200 tons of payable quartz would be 
raised from one of these so-called reefs, when they would 
pinch out, and it would be found that they were uncon- 
nected with other leaders or veins. 


Goldfields of Victoria, p. 22, quoted in E. E. Morris, 
[Austral English. 


(b) To compress or be squeezed out, as mineral ore from 
between rock strata. 

6. In mining, a partial caving in or 
compression of the walls of a vein of ore or of 
a coal-bed, sufficient to disturb the ore or coal- 
bed. Sometimes called a pinch-out.—To make 
a pinch, to make an arrest. 

They make a pinch ο) some second-class old thief like 
Jim... and tell the reporters they ’ve copped out the 
flyest man on the turf. McClure’s Mag., XVI. 574. 
A chain composed 
of detachable links fastened together by a pin 
driven through a hole in the end of one link 
and corresponding holes in the open ends of 
the next link. It is used in conveyers and 
elevators. : 


pinch-dog (pinch’dog), n. A dog used on a 


wood-turning lathe, in which the piece to be 
turned is ¢clamped or pinched. 


pinch-fit (pinch’fit), n. A method of fasten- 


ing an arm or lever to a shaft by the use of a 
bolt passing through lugs on the hub of the 
lever. The bolt squeezes the lugs together, 
thus pinching the shaft. _Alse used to clamp 
the tail-spindle in turning-lat}.es. 

Same.as *pinch, 6. 
[Li Pincianus, ς Pin- 
cius (It. Pincio), the name of a Roman gens, 
applied, in Mons Pincius, to the eighth hill of 
Rome.] Of or pertaining to a small hill (Mons 
Pincius, Italian Monte Pincio, once 'ealled Col- 
lis hortorum, ‘Garden Hill’) situated. within 
the walls of Rome. OF WE 

[Pincoff, its first 
manufacturer, + -in2.] A prepared form of 
madder, used by dyers. It is made from gar- 
ancin by acting on it with superheated steam, 
so that the purpurin is destroyed, while the 
alizarin remains unaltered. | 


[Appar. a variant of 
spindling.|. Spindling; ‘peaked’; delicate; 
unhealthy... [New Eng. ] 


“Seems to me’ Leviny’s lookin’ kinder pindlin’, ain’t 
she?” said the fleshy old lady, who was Mrs. Potter; she 
had buried a,good. many children of her own years ago. 

M. E. Wilkins, Brakes and Wild Vi'lets, Humble. Ro- 

{mance, p. 110. 


pine!, .—Black pine. (ο) In Australia, Callitris cal- 


carata, called also cypress-pine, Murray pine, red pine, 
and scrub-pine; and Callitris robusta, called also com- 
mon pine, cypress-pine, dark pine, Lachlan pine, Mur- 
rumbidgee pine, rock-pine, and white pine. See coorong 
and cypressi, 1 (65 —Bristle-cone pine, Same as fox- 
tail-pine (which see, under pinel).— Coast scrub-pine. 
See scrub-kpinée (v).—Colonial pine, the hcoop-pine, 
Araucaria Cunninghemii.—Common pine, in Austra- 
lia, Callitris robusia, See coorong.—Coulter’s pine 
Pinus Coulteri, a tree £0 to 70 feet high, scattered at 
3000 to 6000 feet altitude through the coast ranges of Cali- 
fornia. The cones are 10 to 14 inches long, with beaked 
scales. The seeds were formerly gathered in large quan- 
tities by the Indians. The wood is occasionally used for 
fuel.— Cuban me Same as slash-pine.—Cypress- 
pines any one of the Australian species of Callitris. See 

lack &kpine (e).— Dark pine, in Australia, Callitris ro- 
busta. See black Ἄρίπο (e).—Dundathu pine, the 
Queensland kauri, Dammarqg robusta.—Fat pine, the 
long-leafed pine: so called from its resin content.— 
Hickory-pine. 9 See table-mountain pine, under 
pinel,, (b) Same as foxtail-pine (which see, under pinel).— 
Huon pine. See huon-pine.— Ilawara Mountain pine, 
the Oyster Bay pine, Callitris rhomboidea.—Indian pine, 
the loblolly-pine, Pinus Teda.—Jack-pine. Same as gray 
pine (which see, under pinel), In Canada and) Michigan 
this tree covers extensive sandy levels. In Michigan 
these are known as Jdck-pine plains.— Jeffrey pine. 
Same as bull-pine (a) (which see, under gine? .—Joint- 
pine, a plant of the genus Ephedra and perhaps other 
gnetaceous plants ; joint-fir.— King William pine, Ath- 
rotaxis cupressoides.. Also called ZJasmantanpencil- 
cedar.—Lachlan pine, see black xpine (e).— Light pine, 
in Australia, the Oyster Bay pine, Callitris rhomb — 
Limber pine, Pinus flexilis, one of the Rocky Moun- 
tain white pines (see white pine (d), under pinel). It is 
a short-trunked tree, from 40 to 50 feet high, with a 


pine 


wide, round-topped head. It is thus called from the 
pliable wood.— Long-straw pine, the long-leafed pine, 
and sometimes the loblolly-pine, which also has the 
needles rather long.— Macquarie pine, Same as huon 
pine.—Marsh-pine, Same as pond-pine (which see, under 
pinel).— Mexican nut-pine, Pinus cembroides.— Mur- 
ray pine, (a) Same as black pine (a) (which see, 
under pinel). (6) See black *pine (e).—Murrum- 
bidgee pine. See black kpine (e).— New Caledonian 
ine, Araucaria Cookii: See Araucaria.—New Zea- 
and yellow pine. Same as *manoao.— Old-field 
pine. (0) In Florida, same as cedar pine (which see, 
under pinel).— Parasol-pine, (a) Same as umbrella- 
pine. See Sciadopitys. This tree is planted around tem- 
les in Japan. Its wood is of some economic value. (0) 
Same as stone-pine in any of the senses.— Pine bark- 
beetle, blister, blister-blight, bunch-grass, leaf- 
miner, leaf-rust. See *bark-beetle, etc.— Pine-leaf 
us. See *fungus.— Pine-leaf tube-builder, a 
tortricid moth, Kulia politana, common to Europe and 
the northeastern United States, whose larve form tubes 


of pine-needles lined with silk.—Pine measuring- , 
See pine *span-worm.— Pine plant-louse. ¥ 


worm. 
See xplant-louse.— Pine saw-fly, See *saw-/ly.— Pine- 
slip reaction. See x*reaction.—Pine span-worm. 
See *span-worm.— Pine web-worm. Same as *pine- 
pest.— Pine-wood still. See x*sti//2.— Pitch-pine. 
(d) In California, same as Coulter’s *pine. The West- 
ern pitch pine is the same as yellow pine (c) (which 
see, under pinel).— Poverty pine, Same as Jersey pine 
which see, under pinel).— Prickle-cone pine, Same as 

bispo pine (which see, under pinel). This tree is found 
somewhat abundantly on the California coast northward. 
It grows 40 to 50 feet high, having at maturity a handsome 
compact round head. The trunk is occasionally sawn 
into lumber. Also swamp-pine.— Prickly pine. (a) In 
Queensland, the spotted tree, Flindersia maculosa. (b) 
Same as table-mountain pine (which see, under pinel).— 
Red pine. (c) In Australia, Callitris calearata. . See 
black *pine ()<- BAgp pine. See Riga pine.— Rock- 
pine. (a) A form of the Western yellow pipe or bull- 
pine, ranging widely over the Rocky Mountain region, 
forming on the Colorado plateau the most extensive pine 
forests of the continent. See yellow pine (c). (b) In 
New South Wales, a variety of Callitris robusta. See 
black &kpine (e).—Sabine or Sabine’s .pine, Same as 
digger-pine (which see, under pine1).—§Scots pine, Same 
as Scotch pine. [Great Britain.|}—Serub-pine. (b) See 
black *xpine (6). (c) A low tree, Pinus contorta, ranging 
along the Pacific coast from Alaska to northern California 
and to some extent inland. It has either a compact 
round head or an open picturesque one which has given 
rise to the name twisted pine. It seems to grade into the 
lodge-pole pine. The saccharine cambium.is eaten by 
the Indians. Also coast scrub-pine.— She-pine. (a) See 
she-pine. (b) Same as slash-pine. Also she pitch-pine.— 
Swamp-pine. (a) Same as prickle-cone *xpine. (0) Same 
as slash-pine. (ο) The loblolly-pine.— Twisted pine. 
See twisted.— White-barked or white-stemmed pine, 
Pinus albieaulis, often forming the timber-line’ in 
the Rocky, Sierra Nevada, and other Western moun- 
tains. It is marked by the brown or creamy-white 
plate-like scales of its bark. Its timber is of little 
value. Its large sweet seeds are eaten by the Indians.— 
White pine. y ) See black &pine (e).— Wild pine. (α) 
and (b) See wild. () In the Bahamas, a species of air- 
plant, Tillandsia Balbisiana, Compare wild pine (0), 
under wild.— Yellow pine. (jf) In New Zealand, the 
manoao, Daerydium Colensot. 


pineapple, ”.— Oil of pineapple. See *oil.— Pine- 
apple penny. See *xpenny.— Pineapple ware, See 
*ware?.— Sugar-loaf pineapple, a sweet and juicy 
variety well known in warm countries, but too tender and 
perishable to ship well. κ... 
pineapple-blight (pin’ap’”1-blit), mn. See 
blight. 
pineapple-mite (pin’ap’l-mit), ». A small 
tetranychid mite, Stigmzus floridanus, which 
: oceurs at the bases 
of the imbricated 
leaves of pineapple, 
where its punctures 
give. access to the 
spores of destruc- 
tive fungi. 
pine- borer (pin’- 
bor’ér), n <Any 
one of mumerous 
cerambycid, bupres- 
tid, or other bee- 
tles which bore into 


ine timber. Among 
hem are the large 
pine flat-headed borer, 
Caleophora — virginien- 
sis; the Oregon buprestis, Calcophora angulicollis ; the 
pine dicerca, Dicerca tenebrosa; the common longicorn 
pine-borer, Monohammus confusor; the lesser pine- 
borer, Asemum mestum; the pine euderces, Huderces 
pini, and many others.—Ribbed pine-borer, an 
American ‘cerambycid beetle, Rhagium lineatum, 
whose larve live in the sap-wood of pitch-pine. 
pine-butterfly (pin’but”ér-fil), πα... An Ameri- 
can pierid butterfly, Neophasia menapia, oe- 
curring in the Pacific States and in Colorado, 
whose larvee live on pine-needles. 
Pine-cone fungus. See *fungus. 
pine-goldfinch (pin’géld’finch), n. 
pine-finch, 2. 
pine-grass (pin’gras), n. See *grass. 
pine-land (pin’land), ». Land covered with 
a growth of pines. | 
pine-lily (pin’lil’i), n. 





Pineapple-mite (Stigmeus 
floridanus): female. 
@, mite; 4, mouth-part; c, claws. 
Highly magnified, 


Same as 


See bear-*grass (c). 





pine-pest (pin’pest), x. 


piner? (pi’nér), n. 


pinery, ”. 


pine-sap, ”.— Sweet pine-sap. 
pine-sawyer (pin’sa’yér), π. 


pine-moth (pin’méth), ». Any one of several to run against. 


ine-trees. More 
than 50 species are 
known to have thi 
habit in the United 
and more 


moths whose larve injure 


pine-moth 
Nantucket is a spe- 
cific example. It is 
a tortricid, Hvetria 
Jrustrana, occurring 
in the northeastern 
United States, where 
its larve damage the 
new growth of pine- 
trees. . 
pinenchyma (pi- 
neng’ki-mii), . 
[Gr. πίναξ, a tab- 
let, + ἔγχυμα, in- 
fusion.] Tissue 
consisting of 
thin, flat cells; 
tabular paren- 
chyma. JN. £. 1). 
pinenchymatous 
(pin- eng-ki’ ma- 
tus), a Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, pinenchyma. 


Pine-moth (Zvetria frustram2). 
a, larva; 4, pupa; ¢c, moth; α, branch 
showing work of insect, 
(After Comstock.) 


pinene (pi’nén), πα. [pinel + -επαι] ‘The prin- 


cipal constituent of a large number of volatile 
oils, especially of those obtained from many 
varieties of pine. It has the composition Ο10Η16, 
and is the most important of the terpenes. It exists ina 
dextrorotatory and levorotatory as well as in an inactive 
form. The compounds formerly called terebenthene, 
australene, eucalyptene, laurene, olibene, and massoyene 
are more or less pure pinene, the names having been 
given. when the methods of identifying terpenes. were 
imperfectly developed. . ι 

An American phyci- 
tid moth, Pinipestis zimmermanni, occurring 
in the northeastern United States, where its 
Ίαν bore into the trunks of pines, causing 
large quantities of gum to exude. 

[pinel + -erl.] In Tas- 
mania, a man who cuts Huon pine and brings 
it: down to the coast. H. #. Morris, Austral 


English. 

3. The field or ground in which 
pineapples are grown. 
See Schweinitzia. 


eral cerambycid beetles whose 
pine-trunks, as Mo- 
nohammus confusor 
(sometimes known 
as the larger pine- 
sawyer), M. marmor- 
ator, and Μ. 
scutellatus. 
pine-sesian (pin’sé’- 
sian), An Ameri- 
ean sesiid moth, 
Parhamonia pini,oc- ff 
eurringin the eastern « 
United States, whose 
larvee bore under the 
bark of the pine. 
Also called pitch- 
worm. 
pine-slashings (pin’- 
slash’ingz), πα. pl. 
See slashing, n., 3. 
pine-straw. _—_ (pin’- 
stra), m The fallen 
needles of pines. 
Mulching the trees with 
pine straw, oak leaves, or 
something of this nature. 
U. 5. Dept. Agr., Div. Veg. Physiol. and Pathol., Bulle- 
[tin 8, 1896, p. 20. 
pine-sugar (pin’shig’iir), η. Same as *pinite?. 
pine-tag (pin’tag), π. The staminate inflo- 
rescence of a pine. 


Dinner was fairly pushed off the stove by the decoc- 
tions of herbs, spice-wood, pine tags, etc. 
C. D. Warner, in Harper’s Mag., Feb., 1888, Ῥ. 486. 
pine-tassel (pin’tas’1), π. The pine-weed, 
Sarothra gentianoides, both names noting the 
resemblance of the branches to pine-needles. 
pine-twister (pin’twis’tér), ». A disease due 
to the fungus Melampsora Tremule, which at- 
tacks the needles of pine seedlings, causing 
the thicker ones to become twisted. 
pine-wax (pin’waks), n. A waxy substance 
found in small quantity on the needles of the 
Seoteh fir, Pinus sylvestris. 
pin-frame (pin’fram), n. A false reed in a 
loom, used in lappet-weaving for the shuttle 


larvee bore into 





Pine-sawyer (Monohammus 
scutellatus). ~ 


Slightly enlarged, 


: pingao (ping’gou), η. 






ping-pong (ping’pong), n. 


pingue (pén’géa), n. 


pinguefaction (ping’gwé-fak’shon), η, 


pinguescence (ping-gwes’ens), ή. 


pinion 


T. W. Fox, Mechanism of 
Weaving, p. 273. 

[Maori.] A spreading 
seaside cyperaceous plant, Scirpus spiralis, 
native to New Zealand. It has three-angled 
culms, from 1 to 3 feet high, and long, con- 
cave, keeled leaves, which are used for plait- 
ing into belts. 


pin-gear (pin’gér), ». A form of toothed gear- 


ing, for transmitting motion or power, in which 
one of the wheels 
earries cylindri- 
1 cal pins which 
mesh into the 
spaces between 
the teeth ο 


the other wheel. 
These pins may pro- 
ject from the face of 


li 








ΠΠ ΠΠ 
πι - πι 





A a disk (crown-gear), 

or may be held be- 

tween disks on the 
Pin-gear. 


shaft (lantern-gear) ; 
in either case the 
. pin is parallel to the 
shaft. This gear is used, in modern practice, only in small 
pinions for clocks and similar light mechanisms. In older 
millwrighting, wooden pins were much used, even in 
massive transmissions. When the pins are secured in 
disks at each end, the lantern-pinion results, so called 
from its cage-like form. When pins on the face of a disk 
were used to drive pins in a lantern-gear, the transmis- 
sion could drive shafts at an angle of 90°. When parallel 
shafts are to be driven, one wheel must be a toothed 
wheel, having its contact surfaces mainly inside of the 
pitch-circle, and with ample, clearance-spaces formed at 
the bottoms of the teeth. 


A, crown-gear; 3, lantern-gear. 


[A varied redupli- 
eation of ping, expressing repeated strokes. 
Compare ding-dong.].. Tennis: played with 
small rackets upon a table on which the courts 
may be marked. 


ping-suey (ping-sé’i), nm. [Chinese.] An in- 


erlor grade of China teas, imitating different 
types of green tea, by some believed not to be 
the product of the tea-plant at all. 
[Sp. pingiie (Dict. Sp. 
Acad.), fat: referring to the fatty if Ὃ κ 
substance contained in the rootstocks.} A 
plant of the great plains, Picradenia flori- 
bunda.. See *Picradenia. 


pinguedinous (ping-gwed’i-nus), a. [L. 
Any one of sev- pinguedo (pingued-), fatness, + -ous.] Fat; 


greasy. [Rare.] 

[NL. 
pinguefacere, make fat. 

ame as *pimelosis. 

[See *pin- 

The process of becoming fat, 


*pinguefactio(n-) 
See pinguefy:] 


guescent, | 
[ Rare. ] 


pinguescent (ping-gwes’ent), n. [L. pingues- 


cent(em), acc. sing. of ppr. of pinguescere, grow 
fat.] Growing fat ; flourishing. ; 


η (ping-gwik-i-la’sé-6), mn. pl. 


[NL. (Dumortier, 1829), < Pinguicula + -acex.] 
A family of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants 
of the order Polemoniales; the bladderwort 
family. It includes 5 genera, of which Pin- 
guicula is taken as the type, and Utricularia is 


the only other important genus. See Lentibu- 
lariacee, 
pinguidity (ping-gwid’i-ti), πα. [pinguid + 


-ity.] Fatness. 


pinhole, ». 3, In archery, the exact center 


of the target. Hits in the gold are measured 
by their distance from the pinhole. Compare 
pin', n., 2 (b).— Pinhole photography. See *xpho- 
tography. 
Pinic acid, a crystalline bibasic acid, CgH,404, formed by 


the oxidation of a-pinonic acid with sodium hypobromite. 
It melts at 102° 6, 


pinings (pin’ingz), n. pl. [pinel + -ingl.] 
The droppings of pine-needles under a pine- 
tree or in a pine-wood, [Rare.] 


The morning sun... 
On the red pinings of their forest floor, 
Drew & warm scent abroad. 
M. Arnold, A Dream, 1. 5. 


pinion}, η. 6, One of two wings or flat pro- 
jections of any kind. 


Celts, with sockets similar to those which are so often 
found in Europe, are unknown in Egypt, but celts with 
pinions are met with there which approach in appearance 
those with sockets. The pinions, which are folded around 
the handle, are found only on one side. 

Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 511. 


Ash-gray pinion, a noctuid moth, Xylina antennata, 
whose larva sometimes bores into young apples and 
peaches in the eastern United States. Formerly known 
also as Xylina cinerea, which see, with cut. 


pinion®, n.— Planetary pinion. Same as planet. 
.. | 





pinion-shaft 


pinion-shaft (pin ’ yon-shaft), π. A shaft 


which carries a pinion, as in a clock, 
pinipicrin (pin-i-pik’rin), n. hie pinus, pine, 

+ Gr. πικρός, bitter, + -in?. 

lowish-brown, amorphous, bitter. substance, 

Co9H3¢011, found in the needles of the pine, 

Pinus sylvestris, and in the green parts of the 

white cedar, Thuja occidentalis. When hydro- 


A light yel- 


pin-maul (pin’mal), n. 
pinna!, n.— Pinna marina, the soft, silky golden-brown 


ult. resting on pink3, Compare *dinky.] I. 
a. 1. Of eyes, narrow; drooping.—2. Small, 
in general; very small: as, a pinky ring; the 
pinky finger. [Ῥτου. Eng. in both uses. | 

Ii. x. The little finger. [Prov. Eng. ] 


Same as *ship-maul. 


threads of the byssus of Pinna. Τε Field, Oct. 6, 1900, 


lyzed with dilute sulphuric acidit yields sugar _p. 547. 


and ericinol. 
pinitannic (pin-i-tan’ik), a. [L. pinus, pine, 
+ E. tannic.| Derived from the pine family. 


—Pinitannic acid, a form of tannin found in the white 
cedar or arbor vitie, 7'huja occidentalis. 


pinite? (pin’it), πα. [L. pinus, pine, + -ite?.] 
A variety of sugar derived from hexahydro- 
benzene, CgHg(OH)5(OCH3), which exudes 
from wonete in the California sugar-pine, 


Pinus Lambertiana. %t also occurs in seuna-leaves 
and in Madagascar 'caoutchouc from Mateza roritina. 
When treated with hydriodic acid it yields methyl iodide 
and dextro-inosite.. Also called matezite. 


pinivorous (pi-niv’6-rus), a. [Li pins, pine, 
+ vorare, devour. ] er ae upon the seeds 
or kernels of pine-cones, as do the crossbills. 
Rare. | 


pink”. I. .— Aniline pink, an old name for safra- 
nine.—Barbados pink, the cypress-vine, Quamoclit 
Quamoclit.—Diamine pink, a direct cotton coal-tar 
color of the monoazo type, derived from. thioparatolui- 
dine. It dyes unmordanted cotton pink in a salt bath. 
- Also called diamine rose.—English pink. Same as 
Italian pink.— Ground pink. (4) See *grownd-pink. 
ϐ) Same.as moss-pink.— Indian pink, (ο) In California, 
ilene Californica, with flowers of a brilliant scarlet, 
elegantly slashed, appearing in summer. (d) Locally, 
one of several other plants, namely: in Massachusetts, 
the wild pink, also the fringed polygala (see Polygala, 
1); in Illinois, the scarlet painted cup, Castilleja 
coccinea ; in the southeastern States, one of the wake- 
robins, T'rillium styloswm.— Marsh-pink, one of several 
species of Sabbatia, as S. dodecandra, the large marsh- 


Pinnacites (pin-a-si’téz), n. 


pinnacocyte, 2. 


pinnal (pin’al), a. 


[NL., prob. an 
error for *Pinacites, « Gr. πίναξ (πινακ-), ἃ 
board, a tablet.] A genus of microcampylous 
ammonoid cephalopods having highly involute 
compressed shells with acute venter and goni 
atitoid sutures: found in Devonian forma- 
tions. 

An incorrect’ spelling of 


[pinnal + -all.] Of or 
pertaining to the pinna or outer ear. 


pinacocyte. 





piod 


often applied to the oily seeds of several 
euphorbiaceous plants having purgative prop- 
erties; in Mexico, especially. to Huphorbia 
Lathyris, the introduced caper-spurge, and to 
Jatropha Curcas, the physic-nut. 

pinonic (pi-no’nik), a. [pin(ene) + -one + 
-ic.}| Derived from pinene.—Pinonic acid; ‘a 
crystalline ketonic acid, Cj 9H ,g03, formed by oxidizing 
pinene with potassium permanganate. It melts at 104°C. 

pin-pool (pin’psl), n.. See pool2. 

pin-prick (pin’prik), ». The prick of .a pin; 
hence, figuratively, an intentional trifiing irri- 
tation.— Pin-prick policy or policy of pin-pricks, 
in politics, a system of small but intentional annoyances 
which, while they irritate the victim, are too slight to be 
resented by an open quarrel, and are thus doubly pleas- 

ing to the irresponsible tormentor. The phrase ‘was 
applied at one time to irritations between Great. Britain 
and France said to be fomented by certain politicians and 
newspapers. ' i ἂν 

pin-rot (pin’rot),”. A fungous disease of the 
incense-cedar, Libocedrus decurrens, caused by 


pinnatic (pi-nat’ik), a. Relating to or re- one of the Basidiomycetes. 

sembling a pinna, or slender pointed organ, pin-spot (pin’spot),.. Each of a number of 
like those on the arms of erinoids. small round spots like pinheads forming a 
pinnatisected (pi-nat’i-sek-ted), a. Same as pattern. upon 5 textile fabric. Ν. Ἠ. D. ; 
pinnatisect. pin-spotted (pin’spot’ed),a. Marked by pin- 
pinnatodentate (pi-na-té-den’tat), a. spots, as afabric, See *pin-spot. 

nate, with toothed leaflets. N. EH. D. pintadine (pin’ta-dén), η. _[Sp.-Amer. pinta- 
pinnatopectinate (pi-na-td-pek ’ ti- nat), a, dina.) A pintadina or pearl-oyster, 

Having lateral projections like the teeth of a ina eet υμεω re ον anc σα ne sd 
comb, arranged pinnately. N. #. D. forted prod ukhian ar ih is, by M. Raphaal Dubcis 
Pinnatopora (pin-a-top’6-ri), nm (NL., CL. Suevestul expertinents Tiave bee ρα 0 with Mar- 
pinnatus, pinnate, + (?) Gr. πόρος, pore.] gatitifera vulgaris, which has been acclimatised and 
Same as Glauconome. 


made to yield pearls which, although small, are of good 
pinnel (pin’el), πα. [Origin obscure.] Coarse 


Pin- 


quality. Nature, Oct. 29, 1903, p. 639. 
pinto? (pén’td), π. [Pg., a particular use of 


pink. See Sabbatia.—New pink, Same as xphlovin P. bearing fins. 


‘—Pompadour pink. Sameas rose Pompadour (which 
see, under rosel).— Swamp-pink. (4) See swamp-pink. 
(b) Same as grass-pink (which see, under pink2). 
plant of the bunch-flower family, Helonias bullata, 
locally in swamps from southern New York to Virginia, 
and said also to occur on the higher Alleghanies. Its 
raceme of purple flowers is borne on a stout scape rising 
from a tuft of leaves which elongate after flowering-time. 
— Wild pink. See Silene. 

ΤΙ. @.—Pink ’un. (a) [εαρ.] A nickname given origi- 
nally to the London Sporting Times, an evening journal 
which was the first printed on pink paper ; hence applied 
to other evening papers and especially to papers of a low, 
vulgar type. [Slang.] (0) A salacious story. (Slang.] 

Tell us a good story... . “ Lovely needlework”? That’s 
a funny beginning fora pink'un. Well? 

R. Hichens, The Londoners, xvi. 

pink? (pingk), a. and n. [Detached from 
pink-eye, pink-eyed, and treated, esp. in the 
dim. pinky, as an imitative word, like dinky, 


ete.] Small: said of the eyes and of other 


things. Eng. Dial. Dict. [Prov. Eng.] 
pinken (ping’kn), v. ἱ. [ pink? + -en'.] To 
grow pink; flush. [Rare. 

But with the rising glow of sunrise it [Fusiyama] de- 
fines its spotless tip first pinkening like the ῥ 
some wondrous bud: then it becomes all gold-white. 

L. Hearn, in Harper’s Mag., Nov., 1890, p. 867. 
pinkes (pin’kes), n. [Aram., < Gr. πίναξ, a 
board, a tablet.] Among the Jews, a book 
kept in a synagogue in which are recorded the 
transactions of the congregation. 
pink-fish (pingk’fish), n. 
* goby. 


pink-grass (pingk’gras), η. A sedge, as Carex 


glauca or C. precox, found in pastures. [Eng. ] 
pinking-iron, ~.. 2. Asword. See pinkl, v., 1. 
pinking-machine (ping ‘king-ma-shéu” ), η. 
In shoe manuf., a hand- or power-machine 


for cutting the ornamental edging called pink- 


ing, used in finishing and decorating shoes. 


It. consists essentially of a leather or hard rubber roll 


over which the leather or cloth is run, and which serves 


as a revolving anvil for a revolving cutter which trims 
and stamps out the edge of the material. By changing 


the cutter a variety of patterns may be produced. 


pinking-punch (ping’king-punch), n. 


iron, 
pink-rust (pingk’rust), n. See *rusél. 
pinkwood, π.. 2. In Tasmania, a tree of the 


family Lucryphiacez, Eucryphia Billardieri, 
one of the most beautiful trees in Tasmania, 
growing from 70 to 100 feet. high, with a very 
straight trunk, 6 to 7 feet in circumference. 
It bears numerous white flowers, from 1 to 2 
inches across, which resemble single white 
roses, and yields a wood of a pale reddish 
color.—3, In Australia, the wallaby-bush, 
Beyeria viscosa. 

pinky‘ (ping’ki), a. and n. 

BY is) 


[Dim. of pink?; 


pinnigerous (pi-nij’e-rus), a. 


pinnulation (pin-i-la’shon), 1. 


pinnule, η. 


pinnuliferous (pin-i-lif’e-rus), a. 
oint of pinny!, a. 


pino (pé’no), η. 


Same as. blind 


An im- 
plement for pinking cloth; a kind of pinking- 


Same as *pin- 
niferous. 


facture of felt hats. See the extract. 

The second-sizing and pinning-out is done by hand at 
so-called batteries, but instead of doing three at a time 
wrapped in cloth, only one body is manipulated, being 
rolled on a board with an instrument not unlike an ordi- 
nary rolling-pin. The battery is a large tub surrounded 
octagonally by planks sloping slightly inward, and filled 
with water kept hot by condensed steam, 

Sct. Amer., Sept. 30, 1905, p. 262. 
In. erinoids, 
the arrangement of the pinnules, or secondary 
branches, on the arms. 
4. A small pin fixed upon a pre- 
telescopic astronomical instrument and serv- 
ing, like the sight of a gun, to enable the 
observer to make an accurate pointing upon 
a star or other celestial object... Sci, Amer. 
Sup., Dee. 29, 1900, p. 20896. 
Bearing 
pinnules, as the arms of crinoids, 
2. Noting bronze or wrought-iron 
when it contains a great many hard spots. 
[Sp. pino, a pine-tree.] In 
Spain and countries settle e Spanish, a 
Sp ad t ttled by the Spanish, 
clit name for pines and their allies. In 
exico occur the following: pino blanco (white pine), 

Pinus Montezume ; pino de corcho (cork-pine), Pseudot- 

suga mucronata ; pino oyamel, the sacred fir, Abies re- 
ligiosa; pino pinon, the nut-pines, Pinus edulis, P. 
Parryana, and P. cembroides; and pino real (royal 
pine), Pinus Ayacahuite and P. odcarpa. See *ocotilla 
and *teocote. 

pinochle, ». See penuchle. 

pinola (pi-nd’li), n. Same as pinole, 2. 

pinoline (pin’6-lin), n. [L. pinus, pine, + -ol 
+ -ine?.] A trade-name of the lighter liquid 
product obtained in the destructive distilla- 
tion of resin or colophony. It comes over 
before the resin-oil, which is the Εν ορ 
product of the distillation. It is used to burn 
in lamps and for the manufacture of some 
varnishes. Also known as resin-spirit, 


pion, x. 2. In Mexico, the edible seed of 


Pinus cembroides.— Pinion de Indias, in. countries 
settled by the Spanish, a name often applied to the oily 
seeds of Jatropha Curcas, the physic-nut.— Pinon espi- 
noso (thorny pion), in Porto Rico, Erythrina Corallo- 
dendron, a thorny shrub or small tree bearing beautiful 
clusters of scarlet flowers. Freshly cut stakes of this tree 
readily take root when thrust into the ground and are 


ea ΜΗ conglomerate. -Δ Ἡ. D. “pinto, a chicken, lit. spotted. See pintol.] A 
? 8 + . 
pinniferous (pi-nif’e-rus), a. Having or rad big Su ee a of the eighteenth century, 


pinto? (pin-to’), π. [Tagalog.] In the Philip- 
pine Islands, a door, 


a pinning-out (pin’ing-out’ ), πι In the manu- pin-tooth (pin’toth), n. 1. One of the pointed 


teeth of the escapement-wheel of a clock or 
wateh.—2, A canine tooth. WN. #. D. 


pin-tumbler (pin’tum/’blér), π. A small round 
pia used in certain locks to prevent any but 
the right key from operating the lock. The pin 
is in two parts, and the joint must be brought into line 
with the joint between the case and the key-barrel before 
the latter will turn. These pin-tumblers are used. in 
Yale locks, 

pifiuela (pé-ni-a’la),. [Sp. piftuela, diminu- 
tive of pia, pineapple.] 1. In many tropical 
countries colonized by the Spanish, a name 

applied generally to plants of the pineapple 
family, from their resemblance in habit of 
growth to a pineapple, especially Bromelia 
Pinguin, a plant with rigid, sword-like leaves 
armed with recurved spines and much used 
for hedges to inclose garden-patches.—2, In 
Porto Rico, a name applied to epiphytal bro- 
melias and other epiphytal plants, including a 
number of orchids; among the latter, Cyrto- 
podium punctatum, Ornithidium coecinium, and 
Oncidium Baueri. 

pinule (pin’il), α. [NL. *pinulus, dim. of 
pinus, pine-tree.] In the sponge-spicules, 
a hexactinellid element in which one or more 
of the rays have the form of a plume or pine- 
cone. 

pinulhexactine (pin’il-hek-sak’tin), η. [NL. 
*ninulus, pinule, + KE. hexactine.] In the mor- 
phology of the sponge-spicules, a hexactinellid 
element in which one of the six rays is devel- 
oped into a plume or pinule. 


pinulus, x. See pinnulus. 

pin-valve (pin’valv), n. A valve consisting 
of a conical opening of small diameter. into 
which a tapered plug or pin enters when the 
valve is closed; a needle-valve. 


The pressure is admitted to or withdrawn from the 
piston by means of a pin-valve actuated by an electromag- 
net-in circuit with a signal battery, which again is under 
the control of the track battery circuit. 

Elect. World and Engin., July 18, 1903, p. 115. 
pinweed (pin’wéd), π. 1. Any plant of the 
genus Lechea (which see), so called from the 
slender round stem and branches.—2. The 
stork’s-bill or alfilerilla, Hrodium: cicutarium. 


pin-wire (pin’ wir), 7”. Brass or steel wire of 


tl h d for forming living fences or 4 j : 
hedges about earaepatohen, oor : the correct diameter for making pins. 


pifion-bird (pén-y6n’, pin’yon-bérd), n. The pinyon (pin’yon),”. An Anglicized form of 
pifion jay, Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. [Un- ptiion. . | 
common, ] piod (pé’dd), π. [Chamorro name.] On the 
pifioncillo (pén-yén-thél’yo), π.. [Sp.-Amer. island of Guam, the seaside plum, Ximenia 
ittoncillo, diminutive of pifion, which see.] Americana, a shrub or small.'tree bearing an 
n countries settled by the Spanish, a name edible, spherical, orange-colored drupe which 





piod 


tastes somewhat like a crab-apple with a flavor 
of bitter almonds. See Ximenia. 

A fruit much relished by the fruit-eating pigeons was 
the piod (Ximenia americana), which resembles a small 
yellow plum with a slight flavor of bitter-almond. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.—Dec., 1902, p. 720. 
iojo (pi-d’ho), π. [Sp., a particular use of 

Tae, z louse, = Pg. piolho = Cat. poll = OF. 
peoil, peou, < Li. pediculus, in a vernacular form 
*peduculus, a louse: see pedicular.] Same as 
ten-pounder, 3. 

Pionea (pi-o-né’i), π. [NL. (Guenée, 1854), 
ς Gr, πίων, {αῦ.] 1. Α genus of pyralid moths, 
erected for certain small European, North 
American, and African forms. Its species 
have since been separated and the so-called 
cabbage pionea of North America is now placed 
in the genus Evergestis.—2. [l. c.] A moth of 


this genus.— Cabbage pionea, an old popular name 
of the adult of the cross-striped cabbage-worm, Hvergestis 





atic 


‘Cabbage Pionea (Evergestis rimosalis). 
a, moth; ὅ, egg-mass; c, sculpture of egg; ad, larva; 6, cocoon. 
a, dye, somewhat enlarged; 6, c, more enlarged. (Chittenden, 
ο ρε Α) 


rimosalis, a pyralid moth occurring in different parts of 
the United States. 

Pioneer bee, See Ἀθεε]. 

pionemia (pi-d-né’mi-i), n. [NL. pionemia, 
ς Gr. πίων, fat, + αἶἷμα, blood.] Same as pi- 


arrhemia. See lipemia. ; 
piorno (pé-6r’nd), η. {[ρ. piorno, the Spanish 
broom. ] pain, a name of several spiny 


shrubs, chiefly belonging to the genus Genista 
and related genera, especially G. florida, G. 
aspalatoides, Cytisus. albus, and Adenocarpus 


Hispanicus. Piorno amarillo (yellow broom) is Ge- 
nista Betica ; ie bere azul, or piorno negro (blue or black 
broom), is the hedge-hog plant, Hrinacea Erinacea ; pi- 
orno de crucetillas (the little-cross broom) is Vella spinosa, 
acruciferous shrub; and piorno jino (fine broom) is a 
name applied to Genista Boissieri to distinguish it from 
the coarser G. horrida. 
piorthopneea (pi-6r-thop-ne’i), η. (Gr. πί(ων), 
fat, + ὀρθός, right, + -πνοια, ς πνεῖν, breathe. ] 
Same as *pimelorthopnea. | 
piously, adv. 2. Heartily; sincerely, [Colloq.] 
“T'm piously hoping the drunken brute will tumble 
over board,” Hamilton muttered ; ‘it would savea lot of 
trouble for everybody.” 
Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, xi. 


Pipa, ». 2. [l. c.] A toad of the genus Pipa. 

pipage, ». 2. The amount charged for con- 
veyance by pipes or pipe-lines. 

This differential affected adversely a large percentage 

of Kansas oil. Another gouge was a pipeage discount of 


three per cent. for impurities, which producers declared 
did not exist. Outlook, May 6, 1905, p, 24. 


pip-card (pip’kird), ». Ina pack of playing- 
cards, a card in which there are pips only;.a 
eard that is not a court card. 


He persuaded him by degrees to make the exchange 
with twelve figure and fourteen pip cards, in all twenty- 
six cards of the pack. Burlington Mag., Dec., 1903, p. 246. 


pipe!, v. I. intrans. 6. To wrinkle: said of soft- 
or loose-grained skins where the grain some- 
times wrinkles up in _ ridges or pipes. 
Flemming, Practical Tanning, p. 375.'-© - 


II. trans. 8. To set or solidify, leaving a 
hollow or hole in the center: said of steel in- 


gots.—To pipe the side. When the commanding 
Officer of a naval vessel, or the president or vice-president 
of the country, or other dignitaries, or superior officers of 
foreign governments, or crowned heads, or members of 
royal families, or of the nobility, are received on board, 
or are leaving a man-of-war, a certain prescribed number 
of boys or seamen are assembled at the gangway, where 
they form two lines from the side of the ship inboard, 
facing each other, and as the dignitary passes through the 
lines, the boatswain, or one of his mates, winds (blows) 
his call (silver whistle) and the side-boys salute by hold- 
ing their right hands steadily to their caps while the 
whistle blows. This ceremony is under the immediate 
charge of the officer of the deck, and is known as piping 
the side.— Το pipe to quarters, The assembling of 
the officers and crew at their several stations for exercise, 
drill, or battle, by the sound of the boatswain’s call, is 
known as piping to quarters. 

pipe!, x. 23+. See the extract. [Australia.] 


These were the days of ‘ pipes.’ Certain supposed home 
truths . . . were indited in clear and legible letters on a 


pipe-dro 


Dipeabbing (pip’fit’ing), η. 
e 


piece of paper which was then rolled up in the form of a 
pipe, and being held together by twisting at one end was 
found at the door of the person intended to be instructed 
on its first opening in the morning. 
Ross, Hobart Town Almanack, p. 105, quoted in E. E. 
| {Morris, Austral English. 

Picco pipe, a diminutive whistle or flageolet about 
inches long, with three holes: so named from the blin 
performer Picco, who in 1856astonished London audiences 
by artistic music on this insignificant appliance.— 
$-pipe, a pipe, usually of lead, molded into a shape re- 
sembling the letter S, and used as a trap or water-seal in 
plumbing or to connect two parallel runs of straight pipe, 
with provision for slight relative motion with strain on 
the connecting length.— Telescopic pipe, a pipe made 
in two parts, one of which telescopes or slides into the 
other; a pipe surrounding the top pipe of a deep-well 
tube.” The use of such a casing permits of some adjust- 
ment in the length of the well-tube. Sometimes called 
a telescopic lg ag a in a locomotive, the 
short connecting-pipe in the boiler which delivers dry 
steam to the two pipes which convey the steam to the 
cylinders.— Volcanic pipe, the conduit through which 
lava and explosive products from deep-seated sources 
reach the surface. 

pipeage, ~. See pipage. 

pipe-beetle (pip’bé’tl), π. A beetle of the 
family Curculionidz: so named from the long 
proboscis. 


pipe-bender, ». 3, A machine for bending 
brass, copper, or iron pipe for cooling-coils or 
radiators.—4. A concave anyil or block on 
which sheet-metal is curved to form a pipe. 

pipe-carrier (pip’kar’i-ér), n. In railroading, 
a rolling support for the pipe-rods of a signal- 
ing-plant, It consists of a wheel having a concave 
face, in which the pipe rolls as it is drawn forward or back 
by the movement of the lever in the signal-cabin. The 
wheel may turn on ashaft supported by a casting, or may 
have a fixed arbor which rolls in a horizontal slot in the 
casting. 

pipecolic (pip-é-kol’ik), a. [ pipecol(ine) + -ic.] 
Derived from_ pipecoline.—Pipecolic acid, a 
crystalline acid, C5;H,jN(COOH), made by heating di- 
chlorpicolinic acid, with fuming hydriodic acid. It is 
hexahydropicolinic acid, a derivative of piperidine. 

pipecoline (pip’6-k0-lin),m. _ [pipe(ridine) + 
(pi)coline.} A base, CgH13N, or methylpipe- 
ridine. Alpha-pipecoline, or 2-methylpiperidine, is an 
oily liquid which boils at 116.5° C. ; itis made by redu- 
cing a-picoline, dissolved in alcohol, with sodium. Beta- 
pipecoline, or 3-methylpiperidine, is a liquid which boils 
at 125-126” C. It is made by reducing 3-methylpyridine 
(8-picoline) with sodium. 

pipe-connection (pip’kg-nek’shon), 4. 
general term for any form of pipe-fitting used 
to join pipes together. 

pipe-coupling, nm. When ashort, bent, or offset pipe 
is used to connect two pipes which are not in line, it is 
called an offset ; if the pipes are at an angle to each other, 
such a coupling, used in place of an elbow, is called a 
bend ; if the two pipes are side by side, it is called a 
return-bend. 

pipe-covering (pip’kuv’ér-ing), π. A cover- 
ing made from a poor conductor of heat, such 
as cork or asbestos, placed around a pipe 
to prevent the flow of heat to or from the 
interior. 

Ῥαρωαφοή (pip’krim’pér), π..  Α pair of 
sheet-metal shears fitted with crimping-jaws 
for crimping sheet-metal pipe. 

pipe-dream (pip’drém),n: Aconfused fantas- 
tic ‘dream’ or mental illusion produced b 


smoking opium; hence, figuratively, any fan- Piperid 


tastie or illusory notion. [Colloq.] 


To just one girl I ’ve tuned my sad bazoo [lament], 
Stringing my pipe-dream off as it occurred. 

Wallace Irwin, Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum, Epil., 1.2. 
(pip’drop), ». In elect., the fall of 
potential along a line of metal pipe which 
forms an accidental return cireuit for the 
current from any system of conductors such 
as the overhead wires of an electric railway. 

CC represents the voltage of different points of the 
rails (rail-drop) and EE the voltage of different points of 
the earth or accidental auxiliary returns (earth-drops or 
pipe-drops). Elect. Rev., Oct. 8, 1904, p. 568. 


pipe-fish, ”.— Great pipe-fish, Siphostoma californi- 


ensis, found on the Pacific coast of the United States.— 
Ocean pipe-fish, Syngnathus equoreus, found on both 
sides of the temperate stg de κος pipe-fish, 
Siphostoma pelagicum, a large pipe-fish found in trop- 
ical parts of the Atlantic, and common in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea: often taken in the open sea among floating 
seaweed of the genus Sargassum. 

A coupling, band, 
bow, or the like, used in fitting pipes to- 


gether. 


pipe-hanger (pip’hang’ér), n. In steam-fitting, 


an adjustable loop or support for holding a 
heavy steam-, gas-, or water-pipe suspended 


from a ceiling. The loop is hinged at the bottom for 
convenience in setting up, and is supported by a screw 
from the ceiling beam or by a clamp that clasps the 
beam. It is often made square with two supports, hav- 
ing rolls on the loop to allow the pipes to move under 
expansion or contraction. A ring-shaped loop without 


Piperales (pip-e-ra’léz), πι. pl. 


piperideine (pi-pe-rid’é-in), 1, 


piperidinic (pi-per-i-din’ik), a. 


pipe-ring (pip’ring), 7. 
a Ας (pi-per’i-ton), n. 


piperno (pé-per’n6), η. 


pipe-roll, n. 


piperonal (pi-per’6-nal), 1. 


piperonal 


hirges and supported on a hook is called a pipe-ring, 
μα fitted with a plate for screws it is a ring pipe- 
anger. 


pipe-hyperboloid (pip’hi-pér’b6-loid),. One 
of the two principal species of quadries in Rie- 
mannian space. 
In Riemannean space, we find two principal species — 
ellipsoid (with the varieties ellipsoid of revolution, tube 


sphere), pipe-hyperboloid (with the varieties cone, hyper- 
boloid of revolution or elliptic tube, two planes). 


Science, Sept. 16, 1904, p. 365. 
pipe-jack (pip’jak), η. A jack adapted to the 
work of driving an iron pipe in a horizontal 
direction through the soil. The pipe, protected 
by a conical plug, is laid in the trench with the point 
against the unexcavated soil, as under a walk or. railroad- 
track, and the jack is placed upon it, when, by the move- 
ment of the handle, the pipe is forced through the soil. 
pipe-jointer (pip’join’tér),. One whomakes 
or closes the joints in a line of pipe. 

A record should be kept of the history of the pipe from 
the time it is cast to the time it is laid and jointed in the 
ground, giving the date, number, diameter, length, thick- 
ness, and proof pressure, with the name of the pipe- 
jointer whose work closes the record. 

Encye. Brit., XXV. 509. 


Pipe-line certificate, a receipt, akin to a warehouse re- 
ceipt, given by a pipe-line to a producer of oil who has 
paid into its tanks or pipes 1000 barrels of oil. Certificates 
are not given for less amounts. They are negotiable. 


pipe-line (pip‘lin), ο. t.3 pret. and pp. pipe- 
lined, ppr. pipe-lining. To convey by means 
of a pipe-line; provide with a pipe-line. 

pipeman (pip’man), π. A member of an en- 
gine company who is’ detailed to hold the 
nozle or pipe of the hose and direct its play. 
Amer. Inventor, May 1, 1904, p. 9056. 

pipemouth, η. Specifically —2. A common 
name of fishes of the genus Fistularia, found 
in tropical seas, and also of the related genus 
Macrorhamphosus of the Mediterranean. See 
Fistularia and snipe-fish. 

piper!, x. 3. In tchth.: (ο) Same as *balaol. 
--θ. In Newfoundland, a haddock which is 
only half dried. 

pipe-rack, nN. Itis also called a rack-board. 

(NL. (Lind- 

ley, 1833), < Piper? -+- -αἶεδ.] An order of 

dicotyledonous archichlamydeous (apetalous) 

plants embracing the three families Piperaceez, 

Saururacee, and Chloranthacee. 


piperazine (pip-ér-az’in or pip’ér-a-zin), n. 


. piper, pepper, + azine.] A deliquescent 
erystalline base, (CoH4)o(NHo)o or diethyl- 
enediamine, which is made by the action of 
alcoholic ammonia on ethylene chlorid, and 
in other ways. It melts at 104° C. Itis a 
valuable solyent for uric acid and is used in 
medicine for that purpose. 


Same as 
khexazene. 


piperiaie (pi-pe-rid’ik), a. [piper(ine) + -id 


-ic.] Derived from piperine.—Piperidic 
acid, a crystalline acid, NH»o.C3Hg.COOH or 4-amino- 
butyric acid, made by the successive action ‘of cold nitric 
and hot hydrochloric acid on piperidyl urethane. 

: [ piperidine + 

σι] Derived from piperidine. — Piperidinic 

acid. Same as *piperidic acid. 

1 (pi- per’ i-dil), πα. [piperid(ine) + 

-yl.) The hypothetical radical, ΟΡΗ1Ι0Ν, of 

RI eridine.— Piperidyl urethane, a liquid, 0ΡΗ10.- 
OgCoHs, made-by the action of piperidine on ethyl- 

chloroformate. It yields piperidic acid when oxidized 

with nitric acid. It boils at 211° C. 

See *pipe-hanger. 

! ο [L. piper, pepper, 
-i- + (ke)tone.] A cyclie ketone contained 

in the oil of the peppermint-eucalyptus from 

Australia. 


[It. pipero, < Piperno, 
a town in Italy.] An Italian name for tra- 
chyte or trachytic tuff characterized by the 
presence of dark spots or streaks in a light- 
colored mass, as though breeciated. 

The foundation of the hill [Camaldoli] consists of a vol- 
canic ‘rock, which is quarried at Pianura as building- 
stone, and which is known by the name of. piperno. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), X. 478. 
2. A roller whose diameter is 
smaller at the center than at the ends, used 
as a support for a pipe so that the latter may 
be free to move endwise when it expands or 
contracts because of a change of temperature. 
[L. piper, pepper, 
-one + -al3,| A white crystalline substance, 
CgH¢0Osz, the methylene ether of protocatechuic 
Alabhydo. It is made by oxidizing piperic 
acid with potassium permanganate, and in 
other ways. Known in perfumery as helio 
tropin, on account of its odor. 


piperonylic 


iperonylic (pi’pe-r6-nil’ik), a.» [piperon(al) 
κών κάναν Derived from ibemialscuen 
ronylic acid, a crystalline acid, CgHg04, the methylene 
ether of protocatechuic acid. It occurs in Paracoto bark 
and is formed by oxidizing piperonal. 
iperovatine (pi’ pe-ro-va’tin), η. [Piper 
ολων + ine? | A erystalline alkaloid, 
C1 gHe1NOo, extracted from Piper ovatum by 
ether. It melts, with decomposition, at 123°C, 
ipe rnip’e-ri), n. ΓΕ. piperie.] A native 
gn ett in the West? Indies and South 
America, of the same nature as a catamaran. 
if E. αν) tén) 1 
erylene (pi’pe-ri-lén), ». [L. piper, pepper, 
μυς + -ene. | . An oily, unsaturated hydro- 
earbon, C5Hji9 or 1,4-pentadiene, made by 
eng trimethylpiperidine. It boils at 
ο 
pipe-screwing (pip’skré’ing), n. 1. The act 
or process of joining two pipes by a screwed 
joint.—2,. The process of cutting a thread on 
the end of a pipe. 
pipe-stanchion (pip’stan’shon), ». A column 
made from wrought-iron pipe, for supporting 
a deck in a ship. | 
pipe-stand (pip’stand),. A frame or bracket 
for holding pipes or for supporting a line of 


pipe. 

Pipe-stem arteries. See *artery. 

pipe-stone, π. 2, The cast-iron prism lying 
on the back-stone of a lead-ore hearth and 
containing an opening for the twyer. 

pipe-stop, x. 2. In organ-building, a stop of 
true pipes, that is, flue-pipes, as distinguished 
from a reed-stop; also, any stop on a pipe- 
organ as distinguished from one on a reed- 
organ. 

pipe-story (pip’std’ri), η. A fantastic or im- 
possible story, such as one may conceive in a 
‘pipe-dream,.’ [Colloq.] 

What appears on its face to be the veriest pipe-story. 
N. Y. Tiines, Oct, 16, 1904. 

pipe-stove (pip’stov), ». Α. hot-blast stove 
for use in counection with a blast-furnace. 
The blast is heated by passing through pipes 
which are heated either by a fire or by the hot 
gases from the blast-furnace. 


pipe-threader (pip’thred’ér), n. A machine 
for cutting screw-threads on the ends of pipes 
or in pipe-fittings. 

pipe-threading (pip’thred’ing), ». The act 
or process of cutting a serew-thread on a pipe. 

pipe-tower (pip’tou’ér), n. 1, A tojver or 
trestle used to support one or more lines of 
pipe.—2. A trestle or support made from 
pipes or tubing. 

pipette, ». 3. A funnel-shaped attachment, 
with the small end downward, midway in a ba- 
rometer, to act as a trap to prevent air-bubbles 
from rising to the top.—Crampton’s pipette, a 
pipette especially graduated for use in sugar-analysis.— 
Grethen’s weighing-pipette, a graduated glass vessel 
provided with a stop-cock and an outer guard-tube, used 
in weighing fuming acids.— Le Docte’s pipette, a spe- 
cial form of pipette for delivering definite volumes shown 
by graduation.—Lunge’s pipette, a special form of pi 
pette used in weighing fuming acids.— Mohr’s pipette, 
a pipette used in volumetric analysis.— Rothe’s pipette, 
a pipette used in iron analysis.—Safety pipette, a pi- 
pette for delivering uniformly a given volume of a liquid. 
—Siphon-pipette, an apparatus for transferring gases. 





Lunge's 
Pipette. 


Siphon-pipette, 


It consists of a glass vessel connected with a capillary 
tube bent on itself and having a stop-cock, and also 
connected with a reservoir of mercury by means of a 


pipmenthol (pip’men-thol), 4. 


piece of rubber pressure-tube.— Sprengel mipette 
a glass pipette, bent to the shape of the letter U, and 
terminating in two horizontal capillary tubes: used 
with advantage as a substitute for the common spe- 
cific-gravity bottle in determining the density of 
liquids.— Treskow’s pipette, a pipette for measuring 
exact quantities of culture-material into test-tubes.— 
Vanier’s overflow pipette, an apparatus consisting of 
a reservoir for a solution and a graduated device which 
each time it is filled to overflowing will deliver the same 
measure of liquid. 3 

pipette-bottle (pi-pet’bot’1), m. A bottle or 
container having a capped pipette in place of 
a stopper: used especially for vola- 
tile liquids. 

pipe-union (pip’i’nyon), π. 1. A 
serewed union; a device for coupling 
pipes which consists of three pieces 
and permits of coupling the pipes 
without turning either one. One piece 
is screwed on the end of each pipe, and 
these are then drawn together by the third, 
which screws on one of them and has a lip 
which catches a lip on the other. 


j 2. A flanged union. 

pipe-valve (pip’valv), n. Any valve 
in a line of pipe, as a globe stop- 
valve, | 
ρἱρο-πε]άϊπρ (Ρἵρ΄ wel’ ἀϊπο), 7. 
The act or process of welding to- 
gether the edges of an iron plate or 


skelp to form a tube. As the tube 
is welded it is drawn over a mandrel and through a die, 
this operation making it round and of the correct size. 


pipe-worm (pip’ wérm), ».. Same as tube- 
worm. 
eS (pé’pé), nm. [Maori.] A Maori name of 
ezodesma nove-zelandiceé, an edible shell-fish 
sometimes erroneously called the cockle. 
E. E. Morris, Austral English. 
piping-frog (pi’ping-frog), n. A small North 
American tree-frog, Hyla pickeringi. 
piping-roller (pi’ping-r6’lér), n. The Austra- 
lian piping-crow, Gymnorhina tibicen. 
pipiri (pip’i-ré), n. [W. Indies. Imitative 1] 
A popular name for one of the larger tyrant- 
flycatchers, Tyrannus dominicensis or griseus, 
common in the West Indies. 
pipit, .— New Zealand pipit, a name applied to two 
, quite distinct birds, one Corydalla nove-zealandia, a true 
pipit, the other, Spheneacus punctatus, arelative of the 
nightingale. 
[Aztec 


pipitzahuac (pé-pit-si-wik’), n. 
exico, one of several species of 





Pipette- 
bottle. 


name.} In Μ 
Perezia, especially P. Alamani, P. adnata, and 
ΑΡ. Wrightit, composites with heads of fragrant 
rose-purple or white two-lipped flowers, and 
spinulose-dentate leaves. From the roots of P. 
Alamani and P. adnata is prepared a substance called by 
the same name which has powerful drastic properties and 
an odor of valerian. It has the form of golden-yellow 
flakes and issometimes used asadye. Perezia Wrightii 
and P. nana have tufts of a soft silky substance on the 
lower part of the stem which is used by the Indians as a 
styptic to check the flow of blood in wounds. In some 
parts of Mexico P. nana is also sold in the markets as a 
remedy for gonorrhea. [ 

[L. pip(er), 


pepper, + E. menthol.) The menthol from 
English and American peppermint-oil, which 
is said by some authorities to be different 
from ordinary menthol. 

Piptomeris (pip-tom’e-ris),n. [NL. (Turezan- 
inow, 1853), ς Gr. πίπτειν, to fall, + µερίς, 
part, the calyx lobes in the type species being 
deciduous after flowering.] A genus of plants 
of the family Fabacezx. See Jacksonia. 

pipunculid (pi-pung’ki-lid), π. and a. I, π. 
A member of the dipterous family Pipunculide. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Pipunculide., 


pipy,@. 2. Inclinedto pipe or wrinkle on the 
grain. See *pipel, v.i.,6. Flemming, Practi- 
eal Tanning, p. 432. 

piqué, ». 4. In bdilliards, a draw, with the cue 
held almost perpendicularly, necessitated by 
the nearness of the cue-ball to an obstructing 
ball or cushion. It often passes for a massé. 
See massé2. W. Broadfoot, Billiards, p. 255. 
— Piqué gloves, gloves in which the inner piece of each 
finger is sewed on so as to overlap the side pieces. 

Piqueria (pi-kwé’ri-i), π. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1794), named in honor of Andr. Piquerio, a 
Spanish physician and scientist of the eight- 
eenth century.) A small genus of tropical 


American composite herbs or subshrubs. Τί 
is of general interest because it contains the so-called 
Stevia (but not a true Stevia) of florists, much grown for 
its small, white, fragrant flowers. This plant is Piqueria 
trinervia, of Mexico. It is used for bedding. There is 
also a form with white-margined leaves and a dwarf ccm- 
pact form. The usual or normal form of the species 
“makes a plant one or two feet tall. ; 


piquet, η. 2. Twelve cards are dealt to each player, 





pirita 


two at a time, and no trump is turned: The remaining 
eight cards are placed on the table face down, divided so 
that five on the top lie across the three on the bottom. 
If either player finds he has been dealt a hand which 
contains no court-card, he scores 10 at once for ‘carte 
blanche.’ The object of the game is to hold and score 
for point, sequence, triplets, and fours. The hands are 
improved by discarding. The eldest hand discards first, 
and may take any number of cards from one to five, but 
must take one. _ If he takes less than five, he may look at 
those he might have taken. The dealer can take any or 
all that the eldest hand leaves, both players discarding 
before they draw. Announcements are then made, the 
eldest hand declaring first and in the following order : 
The point is the suit of the greatest numerical value, 
reckoning aces 11, court-cards 10, and ‘all others at their 
pip-value. If the dealer has not. a better point than that 
called by the eldest hand, he says ‘‘Good”; if he has an 
equal one, he says so; if he has better, he says ‘Not 
good.” The point scores toward game, 1 for each card in 
it. Sequences are then called. There must. be at least 
three cards, the greatest number in one suit. being good. 
Numbers being equal, the highest card decides which is 
good. Sequences of five, six, seven, and eight cards 
count 15,16, 17, and 18 respectively; three and four, 3 
and 4 only. The player holding the best sequence in 
play can also score any inferior ones he holds, but his 
adversary cannot scoreany. Triplets and fours are then 
called, but they must be tens or better. Four of a kind 
count 14, three of a kind 3 only. If each has the same 
number, the highest counts and entitles the holder to 
count any inferior triplets or fours. After the eldest 
hand has made all his announcements and has been told 
whether they are good or not, he leads a card, adding 1 
for it, and calling out the total of his score so far. The 
dealer then announces what he has that is good against 
the eldest hand’s calls. If he wins the first trick, he adds 
a point for it. The winner of one trick leads for the 
next, and a point is added for every card led and every 
winning card played by the second player. If the leader 
wins the trick, it counts 1 only. Each player constantly 
repeats the total of his seore. If either wins more than 
six tricks, he adds 10 for cards; if he wins them all, he 
adds 40 for capot. If either can count.to 30 in hand and 
play combined before his νὰ. scores a point, he 
adds 30 to his score for ‘pique.’ If he can count to 30 in 
hand alone before his adversary scores a point, he adds 
60 for repique. The dealer can never make pique, since 
the card led stops him, but he may make repique. 
Equalities do not save the repique. The ordinary game 
is 100 points, and it is a double game if the loser has not 
reached 50, Rubicon piquet is the modern game, each 
player having three deals, at the end of which the lower 
score is deducted from the higher and 100 points added 
to the winner’s side, If the loser has failed to reach 100, 
all he has scored is added to the winner’s score, instead 
of being deducted. 


piracy, η. 8. In geol., that. process. whereby, 
because of a higher natural gradient, and 
therefore more efficient ereding power, one 
stream cuts back a divide. and taps off the 
head-waters or a tributary of another stream. 
The captured stream usually turns a sharp 
angle into its new course and leaves a wind- 
gap where it formerly flowed. Also called 
stream-piracy. 
The beheading of one stream by another is treated as 
“ piracy,” and both “foreign” and “domestic piracy ” are 


explained, the latter phrase being applied to cutting off 
an ox-bow in a meandering stream. 


Nature, July 27, 1905, p. 289. 

Domestic piracy, the capture of the head-waters of a 
stream by one of itsown minor tributaries. This form of 
piracy is possible in yery crooked streams where a tribu- 
tary cutting back may tap the main stream above one of 
its large bends. Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 99. 
— Foreign piracy, pitacy involving two different stream 
systems, in contrast with domestic piracy, where but one 
system is affected. See domestic *&piracy. Chamberlin 
and Salisbury, Geol., I. 99. 

pirate, ». 5. A stream that, by reason of its 
more favorable situation or its greater activ- 
ity, encroaches upon the territory of a neigh- 
boring stream to such extent as to capture a 
part of its watercourse. Chamberlin and Salis- 
bury, Geol., I. 98. 

pirate-bug (pi’rat-bug), n. Any bug of the 
family Reduviide (which see). Also called 
cannibal-bug. L.,.O. Howard, Insect Book, 
p. 293. ve 

piratine (pi’ ra-tin), α. [Pirates +. -inel.] 
Having the characters of or related to the spe- 
cies of the reduviid genus Pirates and its 
allies. y ‘ 

Piratinera (pi-rat-i-né’ri), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
1775), of Guianian origin.] <A genus of trees 
of the family Moracee. See Lrosimum, Ga- 
lactodendrum, and letter-wood. 

pirijao (pé-ré-hii’6), n. [Native name in Vene- 
zuela.] The peach-palm, Guilielma. speciosa. 

piripiri (pé-ré-pé’ré), n. [Polynesian pili or 
pirt, to adhere or stick {ο.]. The Maori name 
of Acena ovina and A. Sanguisorbe, with bur- 
like fruit, which is a pest to sheep. The 
leaves are made into tea by the natives and 
are used medicinally. See *biddy-bid. 


pirita See n. [Maori pirita, or kareau 
pirita, < kareau, whipeord, + piri, to fasten 


together, or entangle.] Same as *kareau 


(which see). 





piritu 
piritu (pé-ré-ti’), n.  [Braz.] 
in some parts of Brazil to the sloth. 


pirlicue. (pér’li-ka), n. 
cue, parlicue; < KF, par le queue; by the tail, 


at the end.] 1. A dash or flourish at the end piscidine (pis’i-din), ». 


of a word in writing. Compare curlicue.—2 


A name given 


[Also pirliecue, purli- 


Reference is also made to Prof. Hale’s suggestion that 
because the lines which are widened in sun-spots appear 
as strong dark lines in Piscian stars, the effect may be 
produced because sun-spots are more numerous in such 
stars. Nature, July 14, 1902, p. 262. 


[ Piscid(ia) + -ine?.] 
A poisonous crystalline substance, CogHo4Og, 


A review or recital, at: the end of a series of extracted from the bark of Piscidia erythrina. 


addresses or sermons, of the topics treated. 


I doubt the pirliecue will please you as little | 
R. 1, Stevenson, Kidnapped, xxiv. 


3, pl. Peculiarities or oddities of manner. 
[Scotch in all uses, ] 

Piroplasma (pi-r6-plaz’mii), n, [NL., < L. 
pira, pear (1), + Gr. πλάσμα, anything formed, ] 
1. A genus of sporozoans, of the order Hzamo- 
sporidia. P. bigeminum is the parasite which 
causes Texas cattle-fever and is transmitted 
by the bites of ticks. Also Pyrosoma. Pat- 
ton, 1895.—2. [pl. piroplasmata (-ma-ti).] A 
protozoan of this genus. 


. The Leishman-Donovan body or parasite has been the 
subject of aresearch by Lieut. Christophers (S¢. Mem. of 
the Gov. of India, No. 8). Itis met with in India in patients 
suffering from chronic fever, cachexia, and enlarged 
spleen. It occurs as a small round or ovoid body 1.5 to 
3.5 µ in diameter, free or contained within the leucocytes 
in the liver and spleen and bone-marrow, but not in the 
muscles or in the peripheral blood. Christophers ob- 
served the parasites also in the arachnoid and in ulcers 
of the large intestine. He agrees with other British 
observers that the organism isnot a piroplasma, as stated 
by Laveran. Nature, May 26, 1904, p. 85. 


piroplasmosis (pi’rd-plaz-m6’sis),. [NL., < 
Piroplasma. + -osis.|, .A.general name, in 
human and comparative medicine, for infec- 
tions of the red blood-corpuscles by parasitic 
protozoa of the genus Piroplasma. These dis- 
eases are characterized in general by fever, sudden and 
very extensive reduction in the red blood-corpuscles, 
thin watery blood, hematuria, thickened bile, and emacia- 
tion. A number of animals are affected at the same 
time. The infection is spread by means of ticks (Ixo- 
didz). Sometimes pyroplasmosis. 

In addition, the tropical piroplasmosis could not be 
inoculated into susceptible cattle even with large quan- 
tities of blood containing the small piroplasma (P. par- 
vum) in’ great numbers. 

Jour. Trop. Med., Nov. 15, 1904, p. 361. 


Piroplasmosis bovis, bovine piroplasmosis, the type 
of which is Texas fever.— Piroplasmosis canis, a very 
serious anemia of dags caused by an endoglobular proto- 
zoan parasite, Piroplasma canis, which is transmittedeby 
ticks (Haemaphysalis leachi).—Piroplasmosis homi- 
nis. (a) A synonym of dumdum *&fever or *&kala-azar 
(tropical non-malarial epee con fe man, the parasite 
of which was classified. by some authors as a piroplasma. 
See Letshman-Donovan &body.” (0) Proposed by Wilson 
and Chowning (1904) as a technical name for Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever of man, under the supposition 
that it was caused by a parasite classified as Piro- 
plasma hominis. Fipoplasmosis ovis, or ovine . pi- 
roplasmosis, a disease of sheep, similar to Texas fever 
of cattle, found especially in the valley of the Dan- 
ube, and caused by a microscopic parasitic protozodn 
(Piroplasma ovis) which lives in the red _ blood-cor- 
puscles. It is transmitted to healthy sheep by adult 
ticks (Rhipicephalus bursa) descended from parent ticks 
which have fed on other sheep suffering from the same 
disease. Known as carceag. 

pirouette, n. 3. In old reed-instruments of 
the oboe class, the globular eup or bowl in 
which the reed was inclosed and which served 
as a kind of mouthpiece. Sci. Amer. Sup., 


April 29, 1905, p. 24518. 


pirssonite (pér’so-nit),n. [Named after Pro- 
fessor L. V. Pirsson of New Haven, Connecti- 
eut.] A hydrated carbonate of calcium and 
sodium, CaCO3.NagCOg+2H,0, occurring in 
colorless or white prismatic crystals: found 
at Borax Lake, California. 

pirylene (pir’i-lén), x. An unsaturated hydro- 
earbon, C;H¢, witha double and a triple bond, 
made by distilling dimethylpiperideine-ca- 
methyl iodide over soda-lime. It is a liquid 
with a peculiar odor and boils at 60° 6. 

pisang (pé-sang’), m. [Malay.] In the Malay 
Archipelago, the banana, Musa paradisiaca, 
—Wild pisang, a South African plant, Strelitzia 
angusta. 
isang-ayer (pé-sang’i’yir), n. [Malay pi- 

rere SN + ayer, water.] In the East 
Indies, the traveler’s-tree, Ravenala Madagas- 
cariensis. See traveler’s-tree. 

piscatorially (pis-ki-to’ri-al-i), adv. In a 
piseatorial manner; with piscatory intent, as 
a fisherman. 

Brush Lake, one mile east of the Park, affords rare at- 


tractions to the piscatorially inclined visitor. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 247. 


Piscian (pis’i-an), a. [NL. Pisces (pl. of piscis), 
+ -i-an.] Denoting stars which have spectra 
resembling that of the star 19 Piscium: a 
term proposed by Lockyer. 








Pistillaria (pis-ti-la’ri-i), n. 


Pistoiese (pis-td-yés’ or -yéz’), πι. 


piston-area (pis’ton-a’ré-i), το. 


It dilates the pupil of the eye. It melts at 
192° C, 
pishogue (pi-shég’), n. [Ir. piseog, witchcraft. ] 


Witcheraft; incantation; charm, | [Ivish.] 

pisimetacarpal (pi-si-met-a-kir’pal), a. Per- 
taining both to the pisiform bone and to the 
metacarpus. 

pisky (pis’ki), n. Same as pizry. 

Pisolitic iron ore. See *iron. 

pisseleum (pis-e-lé’um), ». [NL., < Gr. 
πίσσα, pitch, + ἔλαιον, oil.] An oil-like liquid 
substance which makes its appearance in boil- 
ing pitch. [Rare.] 

pistachio-oil (pis-ta’shid-oil), n. See *oil. 

pistic? (pis’tik), ᾱ. (Gr. πιστικός, faithful, 
genuine, «πίστις, faith, trust.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of faith. 


[Ν1,. (Fries, 
1821), < pistillum, a pestle, in allusion to the 
shape of the fungus.] A genus of hymenomy- 
eetous fungi of the family Clavariacee, having 
simple, clavate, stipitate fruiting-bodies and 
basidia bearing two spores. About 50 species 
have been described, most of which are sap- 
rophytic. P. micans occurs on dead herba- 
ceous stems and leaves in Europe and North 
America. 

pistilligerous (pis-ti-lij’e-rus), a. .[NL. pistil- 
lum, pistil, + L. gerere, bear, + -ous.] Sameas 
pistillate. 

pistillode (pis’ti-léd), ». [NL. pistillum, a 
pistil, + Gr, eldoc, form.] The rudiment or 
vestige of a pistil. Compare staminode, 


An imperfect pistil ( pistil/ode) present or lacking. 
W. E. Safford, Useful Plants of Guam, p. 259. 


pistillum (pis-til’um), n.; pl. pistilla (-#). [NL. 
See pistil.] In some siphonophorans, a mass 
of muscle enveloped in a chitinous tube and 
surrounding the minute canal which leads 
from the cavity of the: pneumatophore to the 
exterior. 

pistiology (pis-ti-ol’6-ji), π. [Gr. πίστις, faith, 
+ -λογια, «λέγειν, speak.] That branch of 
theology which treats of the place and author- 
ity of faith. 

[It. Pisto- 

dese, < Pistoia: see pistole.| The language of 

Pistoia, an Italian dialect which is said to 

serve as a sort of lingua franea beyond its 

nominal boundaries. 


pistol, x.—Automatic pistol, a pistol in which the 
pressure of the powder-gas may be utilized to permit 
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Automatic Pistol. 


a, barrel; 3, slides.c, retractor-spring; α, cartridge-magazine; 
é, firing-pin; /, mainspring; ϱ, trigger; 4%, seat for cartridge- 
magazine, 


continuous firing by continuing pressure on the trigger: 
i are various kinds, as the Colt, Luger, Mannlicher, 
etc, 


piston, ”.—Combination piston. See *xcombination. 
—Displacer piston, an auxiliary piston used in some in- 
ternal-combustion engines for driving the products of com- 
bustion out of the cylinder. A more common device is to 
flush the cylinder with air after each explosion.— ΒΡΤΙΠΡ- 
piston, any engine-piston which has spring packing- 
rings.— Telescopic piston, an arrangement of a central 
piston working in a hollow piston or tube which may 
work either in a fixed cylinder or in another tube: used 
in some forms of hydraulic elevators. 


The area of 
the flat surface or end of a piston; in an en- 
gine, the area of the cross-section of the bore 
of the cylinder. This is usually slightly 
greater than the area of the piston, on account 


piston-bellows (pis’ton-bel’6z), n. 


piston-elevator 


piston-recorder (pis’ton-ré-kér’dér), n. 


piston-valve, 2. 


pit}, n. 





pit 


of the clearance allowed and the wear, the 
piston.rings keeping the piston tight. 

A piston- 
blower; a machine for moving air, consisting 
of a cylinder which has suitable supply- and 
exhaust-passages, fitted with valves, and a 
piston which is moved back and forth in the 
cylinder. 


piston-displacement (pis’ton-dis-plas’ment), 


n. 1. The distance the piston has traveled 
from the end of its stroke.—2. The volume 
of a cylinder having the same diameter as the 
iston and a length equal to its stroke. 

(pis’ton-el’6-va-tor), n. A 
form of elevator or lifting-apparatus in which 
the cage or platform is at the end of a piston- 
rod, whose piston receives the effort of air, 
steam, or water to overcome the resistances of 


the load. When the piston is above the cage, the 
device is applicable only to small lifts ; when it is below, 
the’ cylinder can be let into the ground, and less limit in 
height is set. When the cylinder is below the cage or 
platform it is usually a *plunger-elevator (which see). 


piston-meter (pis’ton-mé’tér), n. A device 


for measuring the quantity of water flowing 
through a pipe. It operates by the pressure 
of the water, which moves reciprocating 
pistons. 


piston-motor (pis’ton-m0’tor), ». ΑΠΥ en- 


gine which transforms the pressure of a fluid 
or gas into rotary motion through the medium 
of a reciprocating piston and a connecting- 
rod and crank; a piston-engine. The ordi- 
nary steam-engine is an example. F. R. 
Hutton, Gas Engine, p. 77. 


In 
exper. physiol. and psychol., a recording-in- 
strument which replaces the Marey tambour 
in work with the plethysmograph, etc. Within 
a glass cylinder, which is connected by rubber tubing to 
the plethysmograph, etc., slides a disk of hard rubber, 
plaster of Paris, or the like, joined by a vertical rod to the 
writing lever. The disk and rod constitute the piston. 
Amer. Jour, Psychol., XII. 327. 


piston-ring (pis’ton-ring), π. A packing- 


ring; a ring, usually of cast-iron, brass, or 
steel, placed in a groove in a piston for the 
purpose of preventing the steam or gas from 


passing the piston. These rings can spring outward 
and press on the walls of the cylinder either by their 
own elasticity or because of springs placed behind them 
to push them out. 


piston-spring, n. 2, A spring used to force a 


packing-ring, or other packing for a piston, 
against the walls of the cylinder. 


a 2. A valve located in a 
piston. 


13. A cavity in the side of the head, 
between the eye and nostril, found in the poi- 
sonous snakes of the subfamily Crotaling, 
whence their name of pit-vipers. This pitis 
lined with membrane supplied with branches 
from the trigeminal nerve, but its exact fune- 
tion is not known. See cut under pit-viper. 


The word “pit” relates,to the deep depression found in 
rattlesnakes, copperheads, and moccasins on both sides 
of the face between the nostril and the eye. Further- 
more, this characteristic applies only to the Crotalids, 
and its presence at once places the serpent in the “dan- 
gerous”’ category. ct, Amer., Feb. 14, 1903, p. 118. 


Bordered pit. See xbordered.— Cold pit, in gardening, 
anearth-pit.— Floridean pit, the central pit in the cross- 
wall of all the red algze which belong to the Floridex. The 
pitsare closed by a thin membrane and do not permit the 
free passage of the cell contents in bulk.— Genetic pit, 
a term applied to two pits in a wall separating two plant- 
cells, together with the fine strands of protoplasm which 
perforate the wall. 


The common wall separating the pits of the two adjoin- 
ing cells is pierced by strands of protoplasm. The whole 
structure, consisting of the two pits and the wall ‘be- 
tween, is known as a genetic pit. 

Encyc. Brit., XXV. 408. 


Preoral pit, a depression on the left side in the roof of 
the buccal cavity of the lancelet, or Amphioxrus. This 
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Preoral Pit. 
Anterior end of young larva of Amphioxus lanceolatus, highly 


magnified, @, notochord; 4, enteric canal; c, coeelome of head; 
@, club-shaped gland; ¢, its external aperture ; /, first gill-slit; zg, 
mouth; #, nerve-tube; z, neuropore; 7, subintestinal vein; 4, 
preoral pit. 
(From Parker and Haswell’s ‘‘ Zoology," after Korschelt 
and Heider, after Hatschek.) 


pit is constricted off from the anterior end of the arch- 
enteron during early life as the left one of a pair of celo- 
mic pouches, and gives rise to the groove of Hatschek. 


| pita 


pita, ». 3. In southern Mexico, Central 
America, and tropical South America, a name 
applied to various textile plants and the fiber 
produced from them: especially applied in 
the low, moist regions of Mexico and Central 
America to Karatas Karatas, which yields a 


strong and durable fiber.— Pita de zapateros 

(shoemakers’ pita), on the Isthmus of Panama, where it 
ws in the forests, Karatas Karatas, the fiber of which 
used by the native shoemakers for sewing shoes, 


pitahaya, ”.—Pitahaya agria (sour pitahaya), a 
columnar cactus, Cereus Cumengiti, common on the penin- 
sula of Lower California, and especially so in the region 
of Cape St. Lucas. Its fruit, about the size of an egg, is 
filled with a red, juicy pulp ame 1 an agreeable sweet- 
acid flavor, and is highly esteemed by the natives, who eat 
it either fresh or in the form of jelly or paste.— Pita- 
haya de Agosto, the fruit of a strawberry-cactus, or 
alicoche, Hchinocereus conglomeratus, which in north- 
ern Mexico ripens during the month of August.— Pita- 
haya de monte (forest pitahaya), on the Isthmus of 
Panama, an epiphytal cactus, Epiphyllum Phyllanthus, 
with flat leaf-like branches having a mid-rib and lateral 
veins, and a crenated margin from the crenatures of 
which grow the large ‘handsome flowers.— Pitahaya 
de San Juan, the fruit of a strawberry-cactus, or ali- 
coche, Echinocereus stramineus, which in. northern 
Mexico is ripe on St. John’s day.—Pitahaya dulce 
(sweet pitahaya), a columnar cactus, Cereus Thur- 
beri, of the southwestern United States and. northern 
Mexico, the sweet juicy fruit of whichis highly esteemed 
by the Indians and Mexicans. It is larger and sweeter 
than that of C. gigantews, and is used by the Pimas, 
Maricopas, and Yuma Indians for making a fermented in- 
toxicating drink upon which they become intoxicated on 
certain festive occasions, the revelry continuing for a 
week or two ata timeand the Indians taking turns so that 
they may not all be drunk at the same time. 

pitajaya (pé-tii-hi’yi), m. See pitahaya. 

pitanga (pé-tiing’gi), ». [Tupi.]' Any one 
of three species of trees belonging to the 
genus KHugenia, E. uniflora, EL. Pitanga, and 
E. dasyblasta, Sp tro the first named. 
They are natives of Uruguay, Paraguay, and southern 
Brazil, and bear well-tasting subacid edible fruits, 2. 
uniflora is cultivated in the warmer regions of both hemi- 
spheres on account of its excellent fruit, and is more 
commonly known as Surinam cherry. See Surinam 


wkcherry (0). . 

pitangatuba (pé-ting’gii-té’bi), κ. [Tupi.] 
A Brazilian fruit-tree of the. myrtle family, 
Eugenia edulis, the edible fruits of which are 
the size of apples. 
itayita (p6-ti-yé’ tii), n. [Mex. pitahayita, di- 

σσ οἳ pitahaya, which see.] 1, In Mex- 
ico, one of several fruit-bearing cacti which 
elimb upon the trunks and limbs of trees by 
means of roots; especially Cereus compressus, 
a plant with 3-angled branches rooting at the 
joints,and large fruit with a pleasantsweet-acid 
flavor.— 2. In southern Mexico, oneof several 
species of HLpiphyllum, sometimes called pita- 
yita de agua, especially Hpiphyllum angulifer, 
FE. latifrons, or EF. phyllanthoides, plants with 
flat, crenated, leaf-like branches, having a 
mid-rib and lateral veins, and handsome white 
or red flowers growing from the crenatures.— 
3. In Lower California and several islands of 
the Gulf of California, Cereus striatus, a strag- 
gling, weak-stemmed cactus, which hangs over 
rocks and bushes for support. It has large, 
fleshy roots, which are sliced and dried, and 
offered for sale as a remedy for maladies of 
the throat and lungs. 

pit-bank (pit’bangk), n. In mining, the raised 
ground or platforms upon which the coals are 
sorted and screened at the surface. Gresley. 

pit-bar (pit’biir), ». A timber used to sup- 

ort the sides of the shaft ofamine. WN. H. D. 

pit-bird (pit’ bérd), n. The reed-warbler. 
{Loeal, Eng.] 

pit-bottomer (pit’bot’um-ér), n. 
one who works at the pit-bottom. 
Eng. ] 

pit-brow (pit’brou),». A moundat the mouth 
of a mine built by the dumping of the refuse. 

pitch!, v. t 10. To set out, as plants. 


After your crop is pitched or planted, in the manner 
directed, it will require your closest attention. 
W. Tatham, Culture and Commerce of Tobacco, p. 122. 


11. In golf, to ‘strike (the ball) with a lofted 
elub so that it goes up into the air and alights 
with little roll. 

pitch!,». '7. (g) In textile manuf., the setting, 
or distance apart, of the wire teeth in eard- 
elothing.—15..In golf, a ball, played with 
more or less loft. W. J. Travis, Practical 
Golf, p. 65.— 16. In cricket: (a) That part of 
the ericket-field upon which the batting and 
bowling are done. (0) The point at which 
the ball first touches the ground when bowled. 
(ο) Of the ball bowled, the distance between 
the bowler’s wicket and the point where the 





In mining, 
[Loeal, 


ball first touches the ground; the length.— 
17. In building, the slope, as of a roof; the 
angle with the horizon, generally stated in 
terms of the horizontal and vertical. Thus, a 
tin roof may have a pitch of one in twenty- 
four, or half an inch to a foot.—18. In an 
electric generator or motor, the distance from 
the center of a pole to that of the next pole of 
opposite sign, measured along the pitch-line. 
Encye. Brit., XXVIL. 578.— Absolute pitch, in 
music: (α) Precise pitch determined theoretically accord- 
ing to some particular standard or system. (0) The mem- 
ory of such precise pitch, or the power to reproduce it at 
will. A person with the sense of absolute pitch can 
name tones correctly upon hearing them, even in fortui- 
tous or distracting relations ; can produce particular tones 
with the voice without help from instruments or other 
artificial reference; and can even give tones at correct 
pitch while incorrect tones are being sounded... The 
capacity or faculty of noting absolute pitch seems to vary 
in different persons, but it can be greatly cultivated by 
attention and practice Many otherwise good musicians 
lack it, while some who are not specially, musical have it. 
It is often notable in the case of the blind.— Axial 
pitch, the pitch of a screw, the distance between the 
successive convolutions of the thread of a ‘screw, being 
the axial distance passed over by the thread of the screw 
or other helix in one complete revolution around the 
axis.— Cake-pitch, Same as *ingot-pitch. 


Refiners commonly distinguish “ingot- or cake-pitch” 
and “wire-bar pitch’; copper brought to the former 
contains more cuprous oxide than the latter. These two 
pitches are, however, not absolutely fixed; they vary 
with the practice of the individual refiner and with thick- 
ness of the cake or bar that is to be cast. 

Electrochem. Industry, March, 1904, p. 88. 


Circular ος the distance along the pitch-circle of a 
gear or rack from a point on one tooth to the correspond- 
ing point on the next tooth. This distance can, be found 
by dividing the pitch-circumference of the gear by the 
number of teeth on the gear.—Commercial pitch. 
Same as auction-pitch (which see, under pitch1).— For- 
ward pitch, in e/ect., a pitch or twist of an armature- 
winding in a clockwise direction, as viewed from the 
commutator.— Fractional pitch, the pitch of a screw- 
thread which is not an aliquot part of an inch and is not, 
therefore, directly divisible by or into the pitch of a 
lead-screw. The ratio of the gears necessary to cut such 
a thread can be found by reducing the ratio of the pitch 
of the lead-screw to the pitch to be cut to a simple frac- 
tion : thus, if it were necessary to cuta screw of 114 threads 
per inch with a lead-screw of 4 threads per inch, we have 
tix = 2 the necessary ratio of the gears.—In tough 
pitch, in copper-refining, said of the metal when by means 
of the poling process oxygen has been eliminated and car- 
bon not introduced, so that the metal is at its maximum 
of toughness.—Normal pitch, the pitch of a screw, 
worm, or worm-gear measured normal or perpendicular 
to the direction of the teeth, as distinguished from the 
circumferential pitch of wheels or the axial pitch of 
helices.— Pitch memory. See *xmemory and absolute 
xpitch.— Pitch number, in acoustics, a numerical des- 
ignation of the frequency of a musical tone ; the number 
ο Teton which a sounding body makes in a second 
of time. | 


pitch?, ”n.—Earth-pitch. Same as mineral pitch 
which see, under mineral).— Pitch cap. See *cap1.— 
oad-pitch, boiled coal-tar, brought to the proper con- 
sistence and temperature for use in filling the interstices 
between bricks or wooden blocks in laying pavement.— 
Stearin PIER, a black, lustrous, brittle material, resem- 
bling pitch, which is left in the stills after the fatty acids 
intended for candle-making have been distilled with 
superheated steam. Itis used,in making black varnish 
and for other purposes.— Trinidad pitch, a trade-name 
for asphalt or bitumen from the pitch lake of the island 
of Trinidad, extracted on alarge scale for industrial pur- 
poses. 


pitchblende, ”. It is a black mineral found chiefly 
in the mines of the Erzgebirge, between Saxony and 
Bohemia, and until recently known simply as the chief 
source of oxid of uranium, used in staining glass and 
painting on porcelain. In it have been found many of the 
substances which have been observed to present the prop- 
erty of radioactivity.—Joachimsthal pitchblende, the 
uranium ore known as pitchblende or uraninite, which 
has been the chief source of uranium oxid and more re- 
cently of radium compounds. It is found at Joachims- 
thal and Pribram in Bohemia, and on the other side of 
the same mountain-range at Johanngeorgenstadt, Ma- 
rienberg, and Schneeberg in Saxony. 

pitch-brand (pich’ brand), ». [ pitch? +brand.] 
A brand or mark of ownership made with 
pitch upon a sheep, ete.; also, figuratively, 
a distinetive evil mark or characteristic. 
N. Ε, 11). 

pitch-cone (pich’kdn), ». In gearing, the 
imaginary cone on the surface of which lie 
the pitch-circles of a bevel-gear; an imaginary 
eone generated by the revolution of a line 
drawn from the intersection of the axes of two 
bevel-gears, to a point in the plane of the axes 
whose distance from the axes is proportional 
to the diameters of the gears. 

pitch-curve (pich’kéry),. In phonet., a phono- 
graphic curve of a vowel, spoken isolatedly ; 
a curve which shows the course of pitch 
changes during a vocal utterance. 

The course of pitch is greatly influenced by the neigh- 

boring consonants; the more emphatic the consonant, the 
greater is its influence on the pitch-eurve ; the following 


- eonsonant often cuts the vowel off at or near the maxi- 
mum. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 478. 





pitch-pocket 


pitcher?, ».— Washington pitcher, a jug of cream 
colored ware, supposed to be of Liverpool manufacture, 





Washington Pitcher, 
Liverpool, England, 1800. 
(In the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia.) 


having a black printed portrait or design commemorative 


of Washington. 
pitcheri, pitchery (pich’e-ri),. [Also pitch- 
erie, pidgery, ete.| A colonial form of *pituri. 
Pitcherie is extensively chewed among the aboriginal 
Australians ; it consists of twigs of about the thickness 
of rye-grass stems, which are first chewed into a mass, 
then mixed with the ash of gum trees, and made into a 
paste which is chewed for its stimulating and narcotic 
effects. Lancet, July 18, 1903, p. 152. 


pitch-feeling (pich’fé”ling), π. In Wundt’s 
psychol., a simple feeling or affective process, 
specifically correlated with tonal pitch. W. 
Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psyehol., p. 34. 


pitchfork, ». 8. pl. Hither Bidens cernua, the 
nodding bur-marigold, or Β. frondosa, the 
black beggar-ticks: so called from the two 
rong-like awns of the adhesive achenes. 
ee *devil’s-pitchforks. | 
pitchi (pich’i), ». ΓΑπρβίγα]απ.] A wooden 
vessel used for carrying food, water, and ocea- 
sionally infants. [Central Australia. ] 

Pitchi, a name given to a wooden receptacle hollowed 
out of a solid block of some tree, such as the Batswing 
Coral (Erythrina vespertilio), or Mulga (Acacia aneura), 
and carried by native women in various parts of Aus- 
tralia for the purpose of collecting food in, such as grass 
seed or bulbs, and sometimes for carrying infants. The 
shape and size varies much, and the more concave ones 
are used for carrying water in. 

E.. E. Morris, Austral English. 

pitch-impression (pich’im-presh’on), n. In 

psychol. and phonet., the Apparent pitch of a 

tonal complex. Usually the lowest tone of 

the complex gives the pitch to the whole; but 
this is not always the case. 

The results obtained by the preceding methods give 
the pitch-impressions of various mouth positions, and, in 
as far as these mouth positions represent the positions 


for the vowels, they are of value as phenomena of hearing. 
Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 289. 


pitch-line, ». 2. In elect., the mean path 
traveled, in revolving, by the active wires of 
the armature of a generator or motor. 


The pitch-line being defined asa circle drawn through 
the middle of the length of the inductors, or, in other 
words, as the mean path traversed by them in their 
rotation. Encye. Brit., XX VII. 578. 


pitch-mop (pich’mop), ». A kind of brush 
with which melted pitch is laid on the surface 
of perpendicular work. 


pitch-off (pich’6f), π.. An unusually abrupt 
slope. i 


At Keeling atoll, in the Paumotu Archipelago, Captain 
Fitzroy, R. N., found no bottom in 7200 feet at 2200 yards 
from the breakers-— which gives a pitch-off exceeding 
1:05, 4 Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 20. 


pitchometer (pich-om’e-tér), π. [Irreg., < 
pitchi + -o-meter.] An instrument for measur- 


ing the pitch of a screw-propeller. It consists 
of an arm normal to and pivoting around a shaft placed 
in the axial line of the propeller, which carries a sliding 
pointer-arm with an adjustable point at right angles to 
the first arm and parallel to the axis of the propeller. By 
bringing the point of the pointer-arm in contact witha 
point on the surface of the propeller-blade, its distance 
from the axis and from the plane of reference at right 
angles to the axis, formed by the first arm, can be deter- 
mined from suitable scales on the arm and the pointer. 
By revolving the system. around its axis, a series of such 
points on the surface can be measured. 


pitch-pocket. (pich’pok’et), π. 


A eavity in 
wood, filled with resin, 


pitch-rhythm 


pitch-rhythm (pich’rigHm), π.. In phonet., a 


+ -απ.] 


rhythm produced in its purest form by the New World monkeys of the genus Pithecia; 


alternation of two tones of the same tint, of 


equal energies and durations, but of different 


pitches, and with no interval of silence be- 


tween then. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, 
. 519. 

plich-streak (pich’strék), n. In lumbering, a 
seam or shake filled with resin. 

pitch-surface (pich’sér’fas), π. Inany toothed 
wheel or gear, the imaginary surface so lo- 
cated with respect to the axis of the wheel 
that if the teeth were to disappear, and the 

wheel to drive by frictional contact with a 
similar surface on the other wheel, the angu- 
lar-velocity ratio of the two wheels or shafts 
would be the same as it is with the teeth in 
action. In spur-gears the pitch-surface is a cylinder; 
in bevels it is a cone, in skew-bevels a hyperboloid. The 
laying out of teeth by proper curves is always started 
from the pitch-surface; the distance between teeth 
should be measured on it, 

pitchuri, η. Same as *pituri. 

pitch-worm (pich’wérm), n. Same as *pine- 
sesian. 

pit-dwelling (pit’dwel’ing), π. A dwelling 
or hut which is largely below the surface so 
that little more than the roof projects above 
ground, this often being covered with earth. 

The term is especially applied to such ancient 
dwellings of which little more remains than 
the hole or pit which they occupied. 

' At Inyanya there are countless “ pit dwellings,” con- 
sisting of a pitand passage and hut platforms. The elu- 
cidation of the mystery of their use is assisted by a study 
of the Niekerk ruins, which are the most remarkable in 
the country. The area of these ruins is not less than 
fifty square miles, and within this area it is almost im- 


possible to walk more than ten ‘yards without coming 
upon a wall, Athenzum, Dec, 16, 1905, p. 842. 


On the Ancient Pit-Dwellings of the Pelorus District, 
South Island, N. Z. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΧΙ. 102. 

pit-eye, x. 2. See the extract. 

The cages came up crammed and crammed again’ with 
the men nearest the pit-eye, as they call the place [in a 
mine] where you can see daylight from the bottom of the 
shaft. 

R. Kipling, At Twenty-Two, in Indian Tales, p. 113. 


pit-gage (pit’gaj), n. A rain-gage set up at 
the center of a shallow saucer-like pit, so that 
the mouth of the gage is at the same height 
as the surrounding ground. _. 

Professor Joseph Henry, about 1850, recommended to 
the observers of the Smithsonian Institution the use of 
the “ pit-gauge” [rain-gauge]. Hneyc. Brit., XXX. 701. 

pith, ”. 2. (ο) The soft interior portion of the 
shaft of a feather. 

pithecan (pi-thé’kan), a. and n. [Gr. πίθηκος, 
ape, + -an.] JI, a. Of or pertaining to apes 
of the hominiform or manlike type, as Pith- 
ecanthropus. 

ΤΙ. n. A hominiform ‘or man-like ape: a 
hypothetical animal of higher brain-capacity 
than the anthropoid apes, but lower than the 
average in man, yetapproaching man in erect 
gait. See *Pithecanthropus, 1. 

Pithecanthropus (pith’6-kan-thr6’ pus), n. 
[NL., < Gr. πίθηκος, ape, + ἄνθροπος, man.] 
1. A hypothetical genus proposed by Haeckel 
to fill the gap between the anthropoid apes 
and man. 


These Ape-like men, or Pithecanthropi, very probably 
existed toward the end of the Tertiary period. They 
originated out of the Man-like Apes, or Anthropoides, by 
becoming completely habituated to an upright walk, and 
by the corresponding stronger differentiation of both 
pairs of legs. Haeckel (trans.), Hist. Creation, IT. 293. 


2. An extinct hominiform animal approach- 
ing the human type more closely than any, of 


the anthropoid apes. The genus is based only on 
two molar teeth, an incomplete calvarium, and a diseased 
femur found in central Java, in a deposit of volcanic ash 
said to be of Pliocene age. The capacity of the calvarium 
is about two thirds the average of that of the human 
skull. It is characterized by a low forehead and promi- 
nent supra-orbital ridges. The femur measures 455 milli- 
meters in length, is straight, and indicates by its shape 
that the animal walked erect. The name Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus was given to it by the discoverer (Dubois) ‘in 
order to furnish with a definite habitation and a name 
the theoretical Pithecanthropus of Haeckel.” Beddard, 
Mamm., p. 584. 


Still, however, in every case earliest man was unmis- 
takably man. No links connecting him with other an- 
thropoids had been found. Very recently, however, have 
been found, by Du Bois, in Java, the skull, teeth, and 
thigh bone of what seems to be a veritable missing link, 
named by the discoverer Pithecanthropus erectus. The 
only question that seems to remain is whether it should 
be regarded as an ape more manlike than any known 
ape, or a man more apelike than any yet discovered. The 
age of this creature was either latest Pliocene or earliest 
Quaternary. Le Conte, in Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1900, p, 548. 


pithecian (pi-thé’si-an), a. [NL. Pitheci(a) 


pitman, η. 


pit-shop (pit’shop), 7. 


pittancery (pit’an-se-ri), n. 


κ. 


ithecine: contrasted with *cebian. 
pitheciine (pi-thé’si-in), a. [NL. Pitheciine.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 


monkeys of the subfamily Pitheciine ; pithe- 


cian. 
Pithecoid reversion. See *reversion. 
pithecometric (pith-6-k6-met’rik), a. ([Gr. 
πίθηκος, ape, “+ µέτρον, measure.] Of or per- 
taining to the measurement or proportions of 
the bodies of the apes in comparison with the 
human body. 

The standard pithecometric proposition would then be 
worded in this more exact way: “The comparative anat- 
omy of all organs within the catarrhine group leads us to 
one and the same result— the morphological differences 
between man and the anthropomorphous Old-World apes 
are not so great as those which separate these anthro- 
poids from the papiomorphous baboons, the lowest of 
the catarrhines. 

Haeckel (trans.), in Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 465. 

pithecomorphic (pith-é-kd-mér’fik), a. . [Gr. 
πίθηκος, ape, + µορφή, form, + -ic.] Having 
the form or characters of an ape; ape-like. 
Contrasted with anthropomorphic. 

pith-fleck (pith’ flek), n. minute brown 
speck found in the wood-layer of many trees, 
due to the boring of insects. 

pit-hole, ». 2. The grave. Halliwell. 

pit-lathe (pit’laru), n. A lathe for which a 
pit is provided, just in front of the head- 
stock, to allow for the turning of work of 
large diameter, such as fly-wheels for en- 

ines, ete. 

4, See the extract. 

Pitsawing was done by two men. with a long saw that 
had cross handles on each end. A stick of timber, hewed 
square, was placed over a pit, or elevated on trestles. 
One man stood on top of it and pulled the saw up, and 
one man stood in the pit below to pull the saw down. 
The workman on top, who guided the saw along the 
chalk line and who was supposedly the better man, was 
called the top-sawyer. The one below was called the 
pit-man. Fox, quoted in Dialect Notes, 11. vi. 

pitomba (pé-td6m’ bi), π. [Native name in 
Brazil.]_ A tree of the myrtle family, Eugenia 
Luschnathiana,.. native to northern Brazil, 
which bears edible fruit. 


pitombeira (pé6-t6m-ba-é’ri), n. [Native name 


in Brazil.] A tree of the soapberry family, 
Talisia esculenta, native of Brazil. The fleshy 
aril of the seeds is edible. 
piton (pi-ton’), π. [F.] A point; a peak. 
Northern Martinique, like other West Indian islands, 
is a labyrinth of mornes and pitons, i.e., of singularly 
‘steep peaks and ridges (partly volcanic cones, partly 
erosional forms), densely clothed with forests and _her- 
bage. Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1902, p. 274. 


pit-planting (pit’plan’ting), η. See *trench- 


planting. 
A cellar or other un- 
derground place used as a workshop. 

As far back as 1854 we find the [Glasgow tailors’] union 
resolving that the members employed in a certain noto- 
rious underground cellar “should finish their jobs and 
leave, until a better workshop was got.” In the next 
year... the general meeting resolved: “that those 
employers who have pit-shops . . . receive notice to get 
proper workshops.” Webb, Indust. Democracy, I..359, 


pittancer of a convent; the estate belonging 
to this office. Ν. Ε. D. 


mark but do not pierce it. They are caused 
by decomposition or sometimes by the action 
of salt. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 35.—Pitted 
ound. Same as *thimble-surface.— Pitted plain. 
ee &plainl, 

pitterpatter (pit’ér-pat’ér), adv. Same as 
pitapat; also noting a slighter and quicker beat, 

as of drops of water. 


pitting, η. 8. In geol., the excavation of small 


pits in a surface of rock, usually by some pro- 
cess of solution. 

Subsequently an ancient soapstone quarry near Tenally- 
town was examined. The ancient pitting corresponded 
quite closely with that of the bowlder quarries and the 
condition of the pits indicated equal age. 


Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 48. 
ittite! (pit’ it), m.. [ pitl + -ite2.] One who 
frequented the pit in the theater: especially 
in evidence during the O. P. (old-price) Riots 
in Covent Garden Theatre, London, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

Then there is an especially noisy night, when” rows of 


standing pittites are impelled one row over the other, in 
‘dire confusion. 


Pittite? (pit’it), n. 
One who advoeated the policies of William 
Pitt, especially with regard to France, 








Characteristic of or relating to the 


piturine (pit/t-rin), n. 


pit-village (pit’vil’aj), n. 


pit-wheel (pit’hwél), n. 


pityriasis, ».— Pityri 


piuri, 7. 
piutim (pé-d’tém), n. pl. 


pivot-truck (piv’ot-truk), π. 


place, n. 24. 


Doran, Annals of Eng. Stage, II. xxv. place-holder (plas’hdl’dér), n. 


place-mode 


pitto (pit’d),. [Dahomey kpitu.] The native 
name of a kind of beer, made in West Africa, 
from fermented maize or rice; maize-beer. 
Ν. E. D. 

pittosporaceous (pit’6-sp6-ra’shius), a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the 


Pittosporezx. 

Pittsford shale. See Salina *beds. 

pituitary, @.—Pituit extract, a substance ex- 
tracted from the pituitary gland of animals, the action of 
which in man is to strengthen and retard the action of 
the heart.— Pituitary ex trig} a small pocket or pouch, 
opening in the bottom of the olfactory sac of the lamprey. 
Parker and Haswell, Zoology, ΤΙ. 124. 


pituri (pit’i-ri),. [Also pitury, pitchurie, 
pitchiri, pitcheri, pitcherie, pitchery, pidgery, 
pedgery, and bedgery; from an aboriginal 
name.] An Australian solanaceous shrub, 
Duboisia Hopwoodii, the leaves and twigs of 
which are used as a narcotie masticatory by 
the aborigines of central Australia. It is some- 
times smoked, when dampened and mixed with the ashes 
of certain plants and rolled up in the form of a cigar. 
When used in small quantities it acts as a powerful stim- 
ulant, Sestlaging hunger, and enabling long journeys to 
be made without fatigue. It yields a brown, liquid, acrid 
alkaloid, called piturine, which is similar to nicotine. 
[piturt + -ine2.] A 
liquid base, CgHgN(?), found in a certain Aus- 
tralian drug. obtained from Duboisia Hop- 
woodii. It has an odor resembling nicotine, 


with which it is believed by some chemists to 


be identical. See *pituri. 

A village formed 
of pit-dwellings: particularly used in refer- 
ence to groups of ancient underground dwell- 


ings found in England. 


A large gear on a 
horizontal axis at the end of a rolling-mill: so 
called because a pit is made for it to allow the 
rolls to come close to the floor. 


pityocampa (pit’i-d-kam’pii), m. [Gr. πιτυο- 


κάµπη, < πίτυς, pine, + κάµπη, caterpillar. ] 
The larva of the pine procession-moth, Cnetho- 
campa pityocampa. N. Ε. 1). 

asis linguz, the presence of 
whitish patches of epithelial cells on the tongue.— Pity- 


riasis cans, a form of chromidrosis in which ‘a 
dark discoloration of the skin takes place. 


Same as purree. 

[Heb.] Hymns in- 
corporated in the Jewish festival liturgies. 
Most of the piutim are acrostically written 
and contain the name of the composer. See 
*xmahzor. 


| A. single car- 
truck, without a car-body, used to transport 
logs, telegraph-poles, and long timbers. Two 
trucks are used, the ends of the logs resting on a pivoted 
bar on. each truck, the load joining the two trucks, and 
the eyo enabling the trucks to pass a curve in the 
rack. 


pixol (pik’sol), ». Pine-tar made soluble by 


the addition of soap. Itis antiseptic and dis- 
infectant. 


Ῥ, J. An abbreviation (a) of Justice of the 


Peace ; (0) of Police Justice ; (ο) of Presiding 
Judge ; (d) of Probate Judge. 


The office of the P. L. An abbreviation (a) of Paradise Lost; 


(0) of Poet Laureate ; (ο) [l. ο. or cap.] in 
psychol., of partial limen. 


pitted; a. 2, In leather-manuf., said of skins placage (plak’aj), n. [F. plaquer, to. plate. 
having little spots or holes in the grain which Pao aes iy Soe geen i 


The facing of walls with thin 
slabs of marble or the like, or with stucco or 
plaster. . Ν. 5. D, 


placard, ”.—The Placards, placards containing the 


protests of.the Reformers against the mass, widely dis- 
tributed throughout Paris and posted on the walls every- 
where in the winter of 1534-5. See the extract. 


For the next six years Francis’s attitude towards the 
Reformers oscillated from persecution, to favour, accord- 
ing as he was anxious to win the support of the Pope or 
that of the German princes. But after the winter of 1534- 
1535, when the breach between the two religious parties 
was enormously widened by the affair of the ‘‘ Placards” 
and the terrible persecution which followed it, the king’s 
face began to be set steadily towards Catholicism. 

A. Tilley, Lit. French Renaissance, I. 9. 


In mining, a drift driven at 
right angles to a wide lode to form the start- 
ing-place fora slide.— 25. In sporting con- 
tests, the relative rank or success secured; 
ap cer that of the winner, the second, or 
t 


ϱ third.—In place. (ο) In mining, inclosed in fixed 
rocks : said of.a vein or lode which has not been disturbed 
by a break or slide of the rock.— Place kick. See *kick. 


placeable (plas’a-bl), »...That may be placed. 


1. One who 


[Pitt (see def.) + -ite2,] holds a place or office; an office-holder.—2. 


A deputy. 


place-mode (plas’m6d), n. A statistical mode 





place-mode 


which prevails in a Lathe species of organisms 

at a given place and season. See *model, 12. 
It is not thinkable that there should be two “‘ place- 
modes” for the same species and character at the same 
place and during the same season. 
Biometrika, April, 1902, p. 312. 
placenta, ”.— Allantoic placenta, that condition of 
the placenta found in clawed mammals, in which the 
allantois joins the chorion at an early date.— Annular 
lacenta, a placenta which surrounds the fetal envelops 
ike a ring.— Basal placenta. See *basal/.—Chorionic 
Placenta, the condition of the placenta found in un- 
gulates, in which the allantois remains distinct from the 
chorion for a considerable time.—Diffuse placenta. 
See diffuse, 1 (c).—Fetal or embryonic placenta, the 
portion of the placenta, or afterbirth, derived from the 
embryo: opposed to the maternal *placenta, or portion 
derived from the uterine tissues of the mother.—Fundal 
placenta, a placenta attached to the fundus of the 
uterus.— Maternal placenta, the portion of the pla- 
centa, or afterbirth, which is formed by the uterine tis- 
sues of the mother: opposed to the fetal or embryonic 
xplacenta.— Placenta marginata, a placenta the edges 
of which have no chorionic attachment.— Placenta 
truffée, a diseased placenta which is marked by the 
presence of numerous small dark-red infarcts.— Zonary 
placenta. Same as annular Ἄγρίαοεπία. 

Placental decidua. Same as decidua serotina. 
See decidua. 

Placenticeras (plas-en-tis’g-ras), π. [NL., < 
L. placenta, cake, + Gr. κέρας, horn.] A genus 
of pachycampylous ammonoid cephalopods 
having smooth, involute, compressed discoidal 
shells, often of large size, with very complex 
sutures, which are of ceratitoid outline in 
young stages of growth. The genus occurs 
in Cretaceous rocks. 

placentocytotoxin (pla-sen’t6-si-t6-tok’sin), 
n. [placenta + cytotoxin.] A cytotoxin directed 
against placental cells. 

placentophagy (plas-en-tof’a-ji), mn. [NL. 
placenta + Gr. φαγεῖν, eat.) The eating of the 

lacenta: practised in certain parts of the 
udan. 

placentule (pla-sen’tal), π. [NL. placentula, 
dim. of placenta.] A small placenta. 

placer!, n. 2. In ceram., a workman in a pot- 
tery who places the unburned ware in the 
saggars and arranges the saggars in the kiln. 

placer?, n.— Ancient beach placers, deposits found 
on the coastal plain along aline of elevated beaches, 
U. S. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 328, p. 142.— Bench placers, 


gravel deposits in ancient. stream-channels and_flood- ' 


plains which stand from fifty to several hundred feet 
above the present streams. U. S. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 
328, p. 142.—Creek placers, gravel deposits in the beds 
and intermediate flood-plains of small streams. JU. 5. 
Geol. Surv., Bulletin 328, p. 142.— Dry ‘placer, a deposit of 
gold in the bed of a stream which has dried up.—Gravel- 
plain placers, placers found in the gravels of the coastal 
or other lowland plains. U.S. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 328, 
p. 142.— Hillside placers, agroup of gravel deposits in- 
termediate between the creek and bench placers. Their 
bed-rock is slightly above the creek bed, and the sur- 
face topography shows no indication of benching. U.S. 
Geol. Surv., Bulletin 328, Τ 142.—River-bar placers, 
placers on gravel flats in or adjacent to the beds of large 
streams. U.S. Geol, Surv., Bulletin 328, p. 142.— Sea- 
beach placers, placers reconcentrated from the coastal- 
plain gravels by the waves along the seashore. JU. S. 
Geol. Surv., Bulletin 328, p. 142.— Wet placer, a deposit 
of gold in the bed of a stream which has not dried up. 
Engin. Mag., June, 1899, p. 535. 


placer? (pla’sér), v. t..[{ placer2, n.] In mining, 
to mine by the hydraulic process; wash out 

ae from a bank by a stream of water. 

placidamente (pli-ché-di-men’te), adv. [It.] 
In music, in a quiet and placid manner; 

ealmly. : 

placobranchoid (plak-6-brang’koid), a. 
[Placobranch(ia) + -oid.] Resembling the 
Placobranchia. 

placochromatic (plak’6-kr6-mat’ik), a. [Gr. 
πλάξ (πλακ-), a plate, + χρῶμα(τ-), color, + 
-ἴσ,ι] In diatoms, having the endochrome dis- 
tributed in plates or disks. Compare *cocco- 
chromatic, 

placodermoid (plak-6-dér’moid), a. [placo- 
derm +. -oid.) Resembling or having the 
characters of the fish-like vertebrates known 
as Placodermi or Ostracophori. 

placodialin (pla-k6’di-a-lin), n. [Placodi(um) 
+ -al3 + -in2.) A compound found in Placo- 
dium chrysoleucum. It crystallizes in plates or 

risms which melt at 154-156° C. 

a {ας (plak’6-din), π. [Placod(ium) + 
πι] A compound found in Placodium mel- 
anaspis. It erystallizes in copper-red. plates 
which melt at 245° 60. 
placodontoid (plak-d-don’toid), a.  [placo- 
dont + -oid.| Resembling the placodonts. 

Placopharynx (plak-6-far’ingks), η. [NL., < 
Gr. TAGE (πλακ-), a disk, + φάρυγξ, pharynx. ] 
A genus ot suckers found from Michigan to 
Georgia. 

placoplast (plak’ 6-plast), 


η. (Gr. πλάξ 


(πλακ-), a plate, + πλαστός, molded.] A sta- 
biloplast in contact with a chromatophore of 
a diatom. Compare *libroplast. 
placuntoides (plak’un-toi’déz), a. [NL., « 
Gr. πλακουντοειθής, like a cake, ς πλακοῦς (πλακ- 
ουντ-), a cake, + eidoc, form.}] In anthrop., 
noting a cranium having a low forehead anda 
very flat vertex. G. Sergi (trans.), Var. of 
the Human Species, p. 40. 
pladobole (plad’6-bol), ». [Gr. πλάδος, abun- 
dance of fluids, + -βολος, thrown.] In 4 
togeog., a bolochore in which the propulsion 
is effected by means of hygroscopicity. See 


*bolochore,. F. E. Clements. 

αντ ῇ (pla ja tor), n. Same as plagiarist. 
lagihedral class of crystals. See *sym- 
metry, 6. 


plagiocephalus (pla’ji-6-sef’a-lus), m.; pl. 
plagiocephat (-li). [NL.,¢ Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, 
+ κεφαλή, head.] A plagiocephalic individual. 
plagioclinal (pla’ji-o-kli‘nal), ᾱ. (Gr. 
πλάγιος, oblique, + κλίνειν, ineline.] In geol., 
descriptive of or relating to structures which 
run diagonally or obliquely to the strike of 
the strata, such as ridges whose axes do not 
coincide with the strike of the beds. | 
Amongst the characteristics of the sculpture there are 
two noteworthy features. In the first place, there are no 
escarpments and very little differential denudation ’΄ in- 
deed, nearly all the exposed ridges are plagioclinal, and 
at Collier Hill, Beacon Hill, Broombriggs and elsewhere 
not only are the rocks seen to strike obliquely across the 


ridges as a whole, but even the smaller crags are plagio- 
clinal too. Geog. Jour. (R. G.S.), X ΧΙ. 628. 


is pu igh (pla”ji-6-sé’lus), a. [Gr. πλάγιος, 
ο 


que, + κοῖλος, hollow.] In ornith., noting 

that condition of the intestine in which the 
second loop and frequently other loops are 
folded upon themselves. 

Plagiogrammus (pla’ji-6-gram’us), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + γραμμή, a line.) A 
genus of blennioid fishes found off the coast 
of California. 

plagiograph (pla’ji-d-graf), .. [Gr. πλάγιος, 
oblique, + γράφει», write.] An extension of 
the pantograph, invented by Sylvester, which 
enlarges or reduces figures, but may be turned 
at any required angle to the original. Called 
also a skew pantograph. 

plagiopatagium (pla’ji-d-pat-4-ji’um), n.; pl. 
pegoratagie (-i). (Gr. πλάγιος, oblique, + 

L. patagium.] That portion of a bat’s wing 
which lies back of the arm and between the 
fifth finger, the side of the body, and the hind 
leg. It comprises the ‘endopatagium’ and 
‘mesopatagium’ of Harrison Allen. 

Fur close and fine, about 7 mm. long on the back. 
General colour above pale grey, the individual hairs dull 
whitish, with dark brown tips. Under surface nearly 
white. Membranes brown, the plagiopatagium and in- 
terfemoral inconspicuously edged with white. 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1904, p. 386. 

Plagiostomids (pla” ji-6-st6’mi-4dé),.n. pl. 
[NL. Plagiostomum +. -idz.] A family of 
small, usually cylindrical turbellarians of the 
order Alloiocela, with one genital opening, no 
accessory female apparatus, and with the 
testicular follicles in front of, alongside, and 
behind the brain. The pharynx varies in 
position and size, and there is no otocyst. It 
includes several genera, among which are 
Plagiostomum, Acmostomum, and Vorticeros. 

Plagiostomum (pla-ji-os’t6-mum),n. [Gr. 
πλάγιος, Oblique, + στόμα, mouth.] The typi- 
eal genus of the family Plagiostomidz. O. 
Schmidt, 1851. 

plagiotrizne (pla’ji-d-tri’én), n. [Gr. πλάγιος, 
oblique, + EK. trizne.j In sponge-spicules, a 
trisne whose cladi are directed obliquely 
forward, 

plagiotropous (pla-ji-ot’rd-pus), a. Same as 
plagiotropic. 

Some of the plagiotropous shoots [of mosses] are iso- 
phyllous. 

K. EF. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, I. 100. 
plagiotropy (pla-ji-ot’ro-pi),». Same as 
plagiotropism. 
plagose (pla’gés), a. [L. plagosus, ς plaga, a 
Mond Inclined to strike or flog. [Rare.] 


plague, n. 2, It is an acute infectious disease, known 
since the second century of the Christian era, occurring 
chiefly in the poorer quarters of large cities, where the 
crowding is greatest and the hygienic conditions are 
bad, and caused by a specific micro-organism, Bacillus 
pestis. The disease prevails most in the tropics or in 
cities of the temperate zone during the hot season. It 
occurs under four forms which differ markedly in the 
severity of their symptoms, the mode of propagation, and 
the seat of the principal lesions. These forms are: bu- 


plain 
bonic plague, the most common, in which the glands in 
the groin and sometimes the axilla become enlarged, and 
there is high fever, with a dry brown tongue, and fre- 
quently an eruption due to hemorrhages in the skin; sep- 
 ticemic plague, a more virulent form in which the disease 
usually kills before’ there is time for the formation of 
buboes; pneumonic plague, or plague-pneumonia, the 
most fatal form of the disease, in which the bacilli lodge 
in the air-cells and smaller bronchial tubes, where they 
set up the lesions of pneumonia; pestis minor, a very 
mild form of bubonic plague in which there is but slight 
swelling of the glands, the fever is never high, and the 
patient scarcely feels ill. It iscommon at the beginning 
of an epidemic outbreak. The pneumonic form is the 
most. infectious, the bacilli being. contained in the par- 
ticles of moisture exhaled in the breath and expelled in 
coughing. In the bubonic form the infection is probably 
spread through the agency of fleas and possibly other in- 
sects. The lower animals, especially rats, are very sub- 
ject to this variety of plague. Preventive inoculation 
with Haffkine’s serum (containing dead bacilli and toxins) 
has been extensively practised in India, with favorable 
results. Yersin’s serum isan antitoxic serum for the cure 
of developed cases, but is also of service in the prevention 
of the disease.— Black plague. Same as the black death 
(which see, under death).— Cold plague. See *cold.— 
Parrots’ plague, a distemper to which parrots are sub- 
ject. Also called parrots’ rinderpest.—Siberian plague, 
a cattle-disease in Siberia, marked by the occurrence of a 
malignant furuncle or carbuncle: perhaps the same as 
anthrax.— Tarbagan plague, a term applied to the bu- 
bonic plague in certain parts of Mongolia, where it affects 
the tarbagan, a marmot-like rodent (Artomys bobac), as it 
does the rats of seaboard places. Nature, Nov. 21, 1907, 
p. 59.— The white plague, tuberculosis. ! 
plague-house (plag’hous), π. 1. A house in. 
fected with the plague. Pepys.—2, A house 
in which plague-stricken patients are cared for. 
plague-pneumonia (plag’ nii-mo/’ni-i), n. 
Same as pneumonic plague (which see, under 
*plague?), 

It has been discovered that only those plague patients 
who suffer from plague-pneumonia—a condition which 
is fortunately infrequent— are centers of infection, and 
that the real transmitters of the plague are the rats. 

Pop. Sci. Mo,, Sept., 1901, p. 462. 


plaid-neuk (plad’nik), ». The corner of a 
plaid, folded over so as to form a pocket. 
poor) 

plaidoyer (plai-dwo-ya’), n. 
In law.,a pleading; a plea. 
plain!. I. a. 16. In old music, said of cer- 
tain graces or embellishments, like the beat, 
backfall, ete., when without extension by 
a shake: opposed to *shaked. Also called 
smooth. 


II. ».—Aggradation plain. See *aggradation.— 
Alluvial pie ont plain. See *piedmont.— Belted 
coastal plain, a coastal plain made of strata of varying 
texture and composition, arranged roughly parallel to 
the shore-line.—Bulwark plains, dark nearly circular 
plains upon the moon, surrounded by a ring of moun- 
tains: differing from many of the large flat-bottomed 
craters, like Plato, in being much larger, with diameters 
exceeding 100 miles.— Coastal plain, in general, a plain 
along the sea-border of a land-area; specifically, a plain 
thus located, formed by the emergence of a former sea-bot- 
tom.— Embayed coastal plain, a dissected coastal plain 


Γη. See plead.] 
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Embayed Coastal Plain. 

which has been slightly depressed, allowing the ocean 
waters to enter the valleys, as the region around Chesa- 
peake Bay, Maryland.— Gradation plain, a plain formed 
by a river at grade. . Geol. Surv., Monographs, 
XLI. iii. 93.—Graded plain, a plain on which there 
is an essential balance between corrosion and deposition. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 159.—Overwash 
plain, the accumulation of debris spread out at the front 
of a glacier by the action of glacial streams. 


Overwash plains.— The material which lies outside the 
moraine, and which is believed to be of equal age with 
it, consists mainly of the gravel and sand carried on be- 
yond the ice by the running waters which emanated 
from it. Where the waters issuing from the edge of the 
ice found no valley to receive them, they deposited their 
burden upon the territory just outside of the ice, build- 
ing up sand and gravel plains. Such plains slope some- 
what promptly away from the moraine, and the deposit 
of sand and gravel grades off to a thin edge at no great 
distance from the ice. 

R. D. Salisbury, in Geol. Surv. of New Jersey, 1892, p. 40. 


Pitted plain, in geéol.,a glacial plain in which hollows 
remain, marking the site of ice-blocks.— Plain of marine 
denudation, a nearly even surface produced by the ab- 
rasion of a land-mass by the action of the sea, especially 
by the waves and currents of the shore.— Plain of sub- 
aérial denudation, a nearly even surface produced by 
the erosion of a land-mass by weather and streams.— 
Stratum-plain, a land surface reduced by erosion to 
conformity with the bedding of the underlying rock, — 
Structural plain, a plain conformable to the som 
strata.— Subaqueous overwash Soe debris washe 
out from the'front of a glacier and deposited under water. 
See overwash kplain. 


plain 


If a moraine was being formed at the edge of the 
glacier at the same time that the numerous glacial 
streams were building their deltas in the bordering lake, 
the moraine would be bordered on its outer edge by an 
overwash plain having the characteristics of a delta, or of 
a series of coalescing deltas.. For overwash plains or 
glacial deltas of this type the senior author has already 
proposed the name “‘swbaqueous overwash plains.” 

R. D. Salisbury, in Geol. Surv. of New Jersey, 1893, p. 240. 
plain-fish (plan’fish), ». Same as *escolar. 
plain-laid (plan’lad), α. Naut., noting a rope 
composed of three strands laid together right- 
handed, that is, from left to right, or with the 
sun, or with the revolution of the hands of a 
clock. 
plain-tail (plin’tal), n.. Same as *escolar. 
μμ n. A simplified spelling of plaintiff. 

laintiff in error. See Ἄογγογ. - 
plain-tile (plan’til), ». [plain + tilel.] A 

flat roofing-tile. See plain tile, under tile. 
Plaisancian (pla-san‘si-an), a. and π. ΓΕ. 

Plaisance, a town in France, + -ian.] In 

geol., noting the earliest division of Pliocene 
time, in the classification by Gaudry and 
de Lapparent of the European Pliocene: 
represented by the Pikermi, Baltavar, Mont 
Lebéron, and Concud beds, which furnish 
evidence that herbivorous mammals were at 
that time widely dispersed and abundant. 
planar, a. 2. Of or pertaining to a_plane. 
— Planar lens. See lens. 

II. ». See *anastigmat. 
planarity (pla-nar’i-ti), ». [planar + -ity.] 
The character of being planar or flat. 
planation (pla-na’shon), ». [Nh.. *plana- 
tio(n-), < LL. planare. See planel, v.]. The 
act of planing or making plane or flat; spe- 
cifically, in geol., the erosive process by which 
a stream or a glacier produces a nearly level 
surface; also the result of erosive processes. 

The study of the relief of the land in various regions 


through the center of a series of the sarcous elements of 
a muscle-fibril.— Plane problem, a problem concerning 
points, lines, and figures, which lie in one plane.— Planes 
of reference, systems of planes from which are mea- 
sured the distances of objects in order to fix. their posi- 
tion in space.— Solution plane, a direction in a crystal, 
usually parallel to some simple crystallographic face, in 
which the substance yields with relative ease to solvent 
action, as when the crystal of a rock-mass is subjected to 
great pressure. The development of the minute inclu- 
sions to which the schiller is due takes place along solu- 
tion planes. See *schillerization.— Structure plane, 
a plane that is definitely related to certain geologic struc- 
tures of a region or terrane, as a fault-plane, joint-plane, 


- or contact-plane between formations. 


The tendency of the modern school of physiographers 
seems to be to ascribe “little importance to geological 
structure planes as a factor in determining the position 
and the orientation of water courses.” 

__W. H, Hobbs, in Jour. of Geol., Sept.—Oct., 1901, p. 469. 
Trochoided plane, a flat surface the center of which 
moves at a uniform speed in a circle, the plane being 
kept normal to the surface of a trochoidal wave. Har- 
grave.— Unit planes, in optics, two planes at right angles 


. to the axis of an optical system, as a lens system, so sit- 


uated that the distance from the axis to a point. in one of 
the planes is equal to the distance from the axis to its 
conjugate point in the other plane. 


plane?, υ. t.—To plane down, to press down with a 


planer the types in a form. prepared for press to make 
them of uniform height and equally level under the im- 
pression of a press; also, to shave down the printing-block 
that is more than type high. 


plane?, ”.— Adjustable plane, a plane in which the 


angle of the cutting-edge may be varied with respect to 
the face of the block or stock, and in which the opening 
at the throat for the chip can be made greater or less.— 
Bull-nose plane, a plane which has the plane-iron at the 
front end to enable the workman to plane into a corner. 
—Combination plane. (a) See combination. (b) A 
~wood-working plane having a stock resting on adjustable 
slides which take the place of the sole, and having adjus- 
table fences on each side of the stock, so as to admit, by 
the use of various attachments, of the use of a great va- 
riety of bits. It can thus be used in molding, matching, 
beading, reeding, and fluting, as a hollow, chamfer,-, fil- 
lister-, dado-, and slitting-plane, and as.a plow. Also 
called wniversal plane.—Core-box plane. See *core- 
box.— Universal plane. See combination &plane (0). 


has shown that there are many such remnants, left by plane* (plan), ο. i.; pp. planed, ppr. planing. 


incomplete planation. 
1. C, Russell, Rivers of North America, p. 49. 


This period of deposition was in turn closed by a Τθ- 
newed disturbance of. an orogenic kind, comparatively 
slight in amount and local, chiefly affecting certain lines 
in a northwest and southeast direction. Next came re- 
newed denudation or ‘planation,’ and this continued 
until, the enormous volcanic extravasations of the 
Miocene began. Science, Mareh 15, 1901, p. 406. 


Lateral planation, the removal of material and the 


production of a plain by the lateral meandering of a 
graded stream. Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 78. 


planchment (planch’ ment), ». [planch + 
-ment.) Planking; especially, a ceiling. 
[U. 8.] 

plane!, I. a.—Plane figure. See */igure.—Plane 
symmetry. Incrystal. See ksymmetry.—Plane wave. 

ee kKwavel. 
II. n. 6, A thin, light, flat or curved, ex- 


tended member of an aéroplane, which affords 
a broad surface to support the machine in 


the air.— Actinic plane. ..See actinic. — Anti- 
clinal planes. Same as *anticlinal walls.— Apical 
plane. See apkcat- Ausomatic plane. Same as 
double-acting inclined plane (which see, under plane1).— 
Complex plane, the plane each point of which repre- 
sents a complex number.—Cone of planes. See *cone. 
—Declination of a plane. See *declination.—Dia- 
metral plane. (a) In crystal., see diametral. (b) In 
geom., a plane through the center of a sphere.— Disrup- 
σα νασὸ in geol.,a zone of displacement; a fault- 
plane. 


These lines of movement traverse the Lewisian plateau 
in various directions, producing planes of disruption, 
molecular rearrangement of the minerals and the devel- 
opment of foliation. ... .'Close to the well-defined dis- 
ruption-planes, . .. the gneiss loses its low angle, is 
thrown into sharp folds, the axes of which are parallel 
with the planes of movement. 

Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sci., 1901, p. 617. 


Divisional plane, a plane marking a division between 
two beds or other masses of rock. See *division-plane. 
—Focal plane. (α) In optics, see focal. (0) In line- 
geom., one of the planes of which two are determined by 
each straight of the congruence taken with each of the 
two straights consecutive to it by which it is intersected. 
—Geometric plane, in versp., a ground-plane.— Ger- 
man horizontal plane, the plane defined by two 
straights joining on each side the deepest point of the 
lower eye-socket rim with the point of the upper rim of 
the osseous auditory passage or acoustic duct lying per- 
pendicularly above the center of the ear-aperture.— 
Listing’s plane, a plane which contains the vertical and 
transverse axis of the eyeball and forms a right angle 
with the anteroposterior axis.— Nodal plane, a node or 
nodal point in a vibrating column of air, as in an.organ- 
pipe.—Occipital plane. (9). A plane drawn through 
the base of the skull in such manner as to.cut through 
the anterior and posterior (more properly the dorsal and 
ventral) edges of the foramen magnum. . The angle 
formed by the occipital plane and the basicranial axis is 
open in man and less than a right angle in fishes.—On 
plane, in coal-mining, in a direction at right angles to 
the plane or. main joints of a coal-seam.— Opisthiobasi- 
lar plane, the plane at right angles to the medial plane 
and passing through the opisthion and the basion.— 
Plane of fire, in gun., the vertical plane containing the 
line of fire.— Plane of Hensen, a plane or line passing 


[Abbr. of aéroplane.] To fly in an aéroplane. 
[ Recent. ] 


[Garros] planes from Pisa despite serious injuries. 
Tribune, June 2, 1911. 


plane-parallel (plan’par’a-lel), a. In optics, point. 
having two surfaces plane and parallel to each plane-shear (plan’shér), n. 


other: as, a plane-parallel plate of glass. 


—Plane-parallel structure, a structure possessed by plane-space (plan’spas), πι. 
those rocks which are broken into tabular masses with 


parallel sides, either by bedding or by sheeting. 
planer, ». 4. Α power-tool of the largest 

class for planing massive pieces of metal which 

can besurfaced or machined by a cutting-tool 


working in a straight line. Its essential features 
area long and narrow bed, on which slides the work-table ; 
massive uprights, called the housings, on each side of the 
table and tied together at the top ; and a cross-rail, gibbed 
to the housing and spanning the bed, carrying one or two 
teol-heads, and with a vertical traverse on the housings. 
In principle it is related to the lathe, in the sense that 
the work advances against a fixed cutting-tool. Itdiffers 
from the lathe in the presentation of the work to the tool 
in a horizontal plane, and from the shaper, slotting-ma- 
chine, and key-seater in respect to ‘the direction of the 
effort of the cutting-tool and in the fact that in these ma- 
chines the work is at rest while the cutting-tool moves ; 
but all five machines are essentially tools making a planer 
cut, as opposed to the chipping cut of a milling-machine. 





Planer. 


a, bed with V-ways for traversing table; 4, traversing work- 
table; ο, housings; ο, cross-rail with vertical traverse on housings; 
6, tool-heads with horizontal traverse on cross-rail; 7, tool-heads at 
side of work with vertical traverse on housings; 6, brace, tying 
housings together; #, mechanism controlling traverse of cross-rail. 


The important feature of the planer is the mechanism 
for operating the traveling work-table. A typical method 
is by rack and gear. The advance of the work-table car- 
rying the work against and under the cutting-tool held 
in the cutter-head is slow and powerful; the return of 
the table under the idle cutter is four times as fast, The 
feed-motion applied to the cutter-heads gives a cross-feed 
for those supported by the cross-rail. Where other cutter- 
heads are supported, one on each side of the uprights of 
the housing, they are given a vertical feed. By the use 
of four cutter-heads, two on the cross-rail and two on the 
uprights, four cuts can be made at each stroke.— Open- 
side planer, a metal-planing machine having only one 
fixed housing or upright to support the cross-rail, thus 


Pliner (pla’ner), n. 


plane-sect (plan’sekt), x. 
Ford of a given plane. 
p 


planet, .—Error of a planet. 





planet 


leaving the bed unobstructed on one side to receive large 
_pieces.— Planer and jointer. See *planing-machine. 
:— Plate-edge planer, a machine particularly adapted 
to planing the edges of plates, angles, and other rolled . 
sections.— Pon ον a wood-planing machine for 

small work.— Rac Nee ar planer, a planing-ma- 
chine the bed of which is driven by a rack-and-pinion, as 
distinguished from a crank-planer or a worm-driven 
planer.— Rotary planer, a power-tool having a large 
revolving disk armed on the face or the side with a large 
number of cutting-tools. This disk is mounted on a car- 





Rotary Planer. 


saddle with traverse on bed; ε, circular 
cutter-head armed with a great number of inserted cutters; ἆ, 


a, bed of machine; ὅ, 


platform for operators; ¢, control; /, motor, 


Work is placed on 
the floor close to the Cutter-head. 


riage traveling on a long bed, or, in some machines, is 
supported by a cross-rail and housing over the work- 
table. It is essentially a milling-machine.— Side planer, 
a planer having the housing at one side of the bed. A 
niassive arm supported by the housing extends over the 
bed and carries the cross-rail and cutter-head. 

[G. pldner, planer, rag- 
stone, also impure chalk.] In. geol., a series 
‘of limestones, marls, shales, sandstones, and 
conglomerates representing the littoral facies 
of both the lower members (Cenomanian and 


-‘Turonian) of the Cretaceous system in north- 


eastern Germany. Many of the component 
beds are highly fossiliferous and contain 
chiefly ammonites, echinoderms, pelecypods, 
and brachiopods. 

A definite area or 


ane-sheaf (plan’shéf), n. 


In geom., the 
o2 planes on a point. : 


Same as plank- 


sheer. 


In geom., a space 
with the plane as element: the dual of a 
point-space. 


See *error.—In- 
ferior planet, a planet between the earth and the sun: 
so called because in ancient, astronomy, the earth being 
supposed to be at the center of the system, these planeta 
are below the sun, which is higher from the earth than 
they are. Opposed to superior planet. See superior.— 
Minor planet, one of the multitude of small bodies 
called asteroids or (less correctly) Paci Abe Their 
orbits lie between those of Jupiter and Mars, with periods 
ranging from three years to nine, Eros alone excepted, its 
perihelion lying very near the orbit of the earth, and its 
mean, distance from the sun ‘and its period being slightly 
less than those of Mars, (See* Eros, 3.) Discovery. Ceres, 
the first, was discovered by accident on the first night of 
the nineteenth century_by Piazzi at Palermo; but, with 
very few exceptions, all the rest of the number (now 
nearing 600) have been discovered by systematic search. 
Until 1891 this search was conducted by minute examina- 
tion of fields of the heavens which had been carefully 
charted (usually by the planet-hunters themselves)... If 


- stars not upon the charts were found, a few hours, or at 


most days, of observation would show whether the inter- 
loper was merely a (variable) star overlooked in charting 
or really in motion. If the latter, a short computation 
would usually show whether it was a new planet or one 
previously known.., In some cases, however, it is neces- 
sary, in order to decide the question, to make an ex- 
tended calculation of perturbations suffered by the older 
planet since it was last observed. By October, 1891, 321 
asteroids had thus been discovered and duly numbered 
and named. A new and more fruitful method, the 
photographic, was then introduced by Max Wolf at 
Heidelberg, which consists in attaching a camera te an 
equatorial mounting, driven by accurate clockwork, and 
pointing it to the sky during an exposure of several 
hours. The stars in the field will appear on the negative 
as small round dots, while any moving object, as a 
planet, will be recognizable at once asa streak. .Some- 
times several are thus captured upon the same plate. The 
first planet thus discovered by him, in November, 1891, 
was (322) Brucia, named in honor of the late Miss Bruce 
of New York, who supplied the funds with which to 
procure his instrument, a double camera with 16-inch 
lenses. Other observers immediately adopted the method, 
and since 1891 over 250 planets have thus been added to 
the list, only three or four of them by the old visual 
process.. The year 1903 alone yielded 41, though a num- 
ber of them may not retain a permanent place on the 
roll. Designation. At first names were assigned from 
classical mythology (all feminine excepting Eros), but as 
the supply fell short other mythologies were resorted to, 
and now names of countries, cities, and people appear, 
slightly disguised. Since 1894 a considerable number 
remain unnamed, designated only by the number in- 
closed in a circle, which constitutes the planet’s symbol 
and makes @ name unnecessary. ‘These numbers gener- 
ally, but now not always, follow the order of discovery, 
and are assigned by the Berliner Rechenanstalt as soon 
as sufficient observations have been obtained to deter- 


planet | 


mine the planet’s orbit and to establish its non-identity 
with any of the older asteroids, a considerable number of 
which are now ‘adrift,’ not having been observed for 
years, and are every now and then picked up: In 1892, 
when the photographic discoveries began to crowd. in, it 
was found necessary to devise a ον designation 
to be used until the planet’s definite number could be 
assigned. Accordingly, the planets are, given letters in 
the order of announced .discovery.. After the alphabet 
was exhausted, astronomers began again with BA, BC, 
etc. It was in this way that Eros (433) was at first, an- 
nounced as DQ, 1898. Orbits. 
all ellipses, but with a much wider range of eccentricity 
and inclination to the ecliptic than those of the major 
planets. According to the data of the “Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes” for 1904, there are among the 
first 500 sixteen with eccentricities exceeding 0.30: Occlo 
(475) stands at the head with the almost cometary eccen- 
tricity of 0.38. Pallas (2) has the greatest inclination, 343°, 
and there are seven others with inclinations exceeding 
25°. These little bodies, on account of their great dis- 
turbances by Jupiter, are far more troublesome to follow 
by calculation than the major planets, and their number 
is now so great, to say nothing of the probable thousands 
still undiscovered, that it becomes necessary to limit 
elaborate computations to such only as present some 
interesting peculiarity, orbital or ‘personal,’ so to speak. 
Indeed, the almost too successful hunt for them may 
before long be abandoned as unprofitable ; and yet there 
always remains the alluring possibility that any night the 
negatives may reveal an ultra-Neptunian planet, faint 
from remoteness but immense, thus at a stroke doubling 
the known dominion of the sun. Size. Ceres(1), the 
largest, has a diameter of about 500 miles, Pallas (2) about 
300, Vesta (4) about 250 (although she is the brightest of 
the family and is sometimes barely visible to a keen eye), 
and Juno (3) about 120: all according to measures by Bar- 
nard. The rest are much smaller, many of the new 
discoveries probably not exceeding 15.or 20 miles in 
diameter, so faint as to be visible only in the largest 
telescopes, if at all. In mass Ceres may possibly be as 
much as one five-thousandth as large as the earth, and 
the united mass of tie whole assemblage cannot well be 
one fiftieth of the earth, as is proved by the non-exis- 
tence of perceptible perturbations on Mars. Azial rota- 
tion. A few of these planets show at times marked and 
regularly periodic variations of brightness, probably 
due to a spotted surface and axial rotation. On that as- 
sumption it is found that Eros rotates in 5 hours 16 
minutes, and three others — Lirona (116), Hertha (135), and 
Tercidina (345) — at about the same rate. Our telescopes 
are not as yet able to supply any information as to the 
nature and condition of their surfaces. Presumably they 
are simply airless rocks. Origin. It seems altogether 
probable that these bodies constitute a single family, but 

ow it came to pass that the matter composing them 
came to be so scattered instead of forming a single planet 
is a subject of mere speculation. Various theories have 
been suggested. The oldest is that they are fragments of 
an exploded planet; another, that they are due to the 
disturbing action of Jupiter upon a nebulous ring: but 
knowledge on this point, if ever attainable, is for the 
future.— Station of a planet. See *station. 


plane-table, .— Photographic plane-table, in pho- 
tographic surveying, a surveying-camera having its top 
surface arranged as a plane-table and provided with an 
alidade to be used in determining and mapping the posi- 
tion of the point or station from which the photographs 
are taken and the direction in which the axis of the 
camera is pointed at each exposure. 


planetarian (plan-e-ta’ri-an), ᾱ. and n. 
[planetary + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to a planet or the planets; planetary. 

ΤΙ. ». Απ inhabitant of a planet. 


planetary, a.—Planetary circulation, an _ ideal 
general circulation of the atmosphere of the earth con- 
sidered as a smooth globe; 
a system of trade-winds, 
anti-trades, and lower 
west winds, and the whirls 
between them, assumed 
to correspond with this 
ideal. Numerous. such 
ideals have been sketched 
by . Thomson, ... Ferrel, 
Davis, ' and  others.— 
Planetary ellipsoid, 
hour, system, trans- 
mission, See Xellipsoid, 
*xhour, solar system, 
*xtransmission. — Plane- 
tary winds, See xplane- 
tary circulation. 
ΤΙ. 2.3 pl. plane- 
taries. An abbre- 
viation of planetary nebula. See nebula. 
Both the Wolf-Rayet blue bands were. present, as in 
certain planetaries, 
A, M. Clerke, Problems in Astrophysics, p. 381. 
planetesimal (plan-e-tes’i-mal), a. and η. 
[NL. *planetesimus, ς planet(a imfinit)esimus, 
used to mean ‘an infinitesimal or minute 
lanet,? + -all, See planet and infinitesimal. ] 
. a. Of or pertaining to a minute planet or 


planetary body.—Planetesimal hypothesis, a 
modified form of the meteoritic hypothesis, proposed by 
Professor Τ, C. Chamberlin. It assumes that the motions 
of the small solid masses ( planetesimals) which compose 





Planetary Circulation, 
(Davis.) 


the original cloud or nebula are orbital and concurrent, 80 ᾽ 


that collisions are infrequent and not violent, and the 
process of aggregation is extremely gradual. In the me- 
teoritic hypothesis, on the other hand, the meteors, like 
the molecules in the kinetic theory of gases, are supposed 
to move indiscriminately in all directions with widely 
μα velocities, so that collisions and rebounds are 
violen 


The critical application of accepted principles of phys- 


ics to the nebular hypothesis by Professor Chamberlin: 


The orbits are of course | 


planetoid, x. 
planetologic (plan’e-t6-loj’ik), a. 


plangorous (plang’go-rus), a. 


planing-machine, ή. 


planirostrate (pla-ni-ros’trat), a. 


planity (plan’i-ti), n. 


has revealed its weakness even under direct attack. The 
planetesimal hypothesis which he. has formulated as a 
substitute seems much better to explain both the astro- 
nomical and geological phenomena. It may not be im- 
mediately and universally accepted, as it destroys the 
ο foundation of many geological theories, and 
ecause the leaders in science are committed to the old 
ideas; and in all its claims it may not be true. But its 
main postulate, that the globe was formed by accretion 
of cold matter, will probably stand. 
Amer. Geol., Feb., 1904, p. 95. 
ΤΙ. ». One of the minute bodies moving in 
planetary orbits, from time to time overtaking 
each other and coalescing, and so gradually 
building up the planets, according to the 
planetesimal hypothesis. 
The new hypothesis holds that the disseminated 
planet-forming matter had lost itS heat while yet exist- 
ing in ‘the loose form, as rings or zones or wisps of the 
parent nebula, and that the globular planets were formed 
by the slow accretion or infalling of cold, discreet.bodies 
or particles (‘‘planetesimals”). 
Amer. Geol., Feb., 1904, p. 95. 
planetogeny (plan-e-toj’e-ni),n. [Gr. rAavgrne, 
planet, + -γενεια, ς -γενης, -producing.] The 
genesis of planets, or a theory relating to that 
subject. 
See minor *planet. 
19) [ planetol- 
og(y) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to planetol- 
ogy. δι 
In Paleozoic times, then, it was the earth itself, not the 
sun, to which plant and animal primarily stood beholden 
for existence. This gives us a most instructive glimpse 
into one planetologic process. 
Ῥ. Lowell, in The Century, Feb., 1908, p. 505. 


planetology ορια, n, (Gr. πλανήτης, 


planet, + -ology.| The scientific (astro- 
nowieal) study of the planets. 


Planetology, however, will give us the clue to this be- 
clouded hothouse state of things. The earth’s own 
heat, not directly on the crust, but directly on the water, 
and thence through its atmosphere, was responsible for 
Paleozoic conditions. 

P. Lowell, in The Century, Feb., 1908, p. 505. 


planet-stirrer (plan’et-stér’ér), η. A stirring- 


λα which rotates on its own axis while 
eseribing a circular peur round the inner 
wall of the vessel in which it operates, as the 
mixing-vessel in a dyeing- or printing-estab- 
lishment. Georgievics (trans.), Chem. Technol. 
Textile Fibres, p. 249. 
[plangor + 
-ous.| Marked by lamentation. 


1. When it contains more 
than one set of revolving cutter-heads placed in different 
positions, the planing-machine is called a surfacer and 
matcher or planer and jointer ; when used in finishing 
only one surface at a time, it is sometimes called a 
surfacer ; when used to finish heavy timber it is called a 
timber-dresser ; and when used for combing, planing, 
matching, and jointing, it.is Known as a timber-dresser, 
-matcher, and -jointer, 


Same as 
planirostral, 


planispherium (plan-i-sfé’ri-um), n.; pl. 


planispheria (-ii). [NL. planispherium.] 
as planisphere. 


ame 


[ planel + -ity.] The 
character of being plane; planeness. [Rare.] 
And so of the straightness of lines, the plamity of sux 
faces, and other like geometrical conceptions: they are 
transcendentalisms suggested (only) by experiences, not 
in reality comparable with them any more than infinity 

of space is comparable with mere immensity. 
R. A. Proctor, Familiar Science Studies, p. 21. 


plank, ”.— Plank way of the wood, with the grainof 
the wood instead of acrossit. In Europe before the time 
of Bewick (1753-1828) blocks for wood-engraving were cut 
- this manner. It has been the common custom in 
apan. 


He (Bewick) engraved across the grain instead of with 
it, or the “ plank way of the wood” as he called it. 
6. E. Woodberry, Hist. of Wood-engraving, p. 155. 
plankaget (plang’kaj), n. [OF. plancage. See 
plank.| A dpa sometimes made for 
the use of planks in dock to discharge or take 
on a ship’s cargo. | 


plank-buttress (plangk’but’res), π. [Trans- 
lation of G. plankengeriist.| One of the broad, 
flat roots developed vertically at the base of 
some species of trees as if for props. The 
plank-buttress is feebly illustrated by the 
roots of the common American elm and some 
other Northern trees. Also called plank-root. 


The plank-buttress is a peculiarity of trees in a tropical 
climate with abundant rainfall. .. . The physiological 
causes of the phenomenon and its significance to the life 
of the tree are still obscure. 

A. F. W. Schimper (trans.), Plant-Geog., p. 305. 


planking, ”.—Inner planking, Same as inside 
xplanking.— Inside planking, the ceiling of a vessel. 
— Internal pl . Same as inside &kplanking. 

plank-plant (plangk’plant), π. An Australian 


plant, Bossiza scolopendria. Ν. E. D. 


plankton 


plank-root (plangk’rét), n. Same as *plank- 
buttress. | 


plank-scraper (plangk’skra’pér), n. A device, 
usually home-made, for leveling or scrapin 
the soil of agricultural fields to produce aleve 
or uniform surface convenient for irrigation. 
The seraper is also used for opening or clean- 
ing out distributing-ditches. Yearbook, U. S. 
Dept. Agt., 1900, p. 504. 


planktograph (plangk’ td-graf), π. [NL. 
plankton + Gr. γράφειν, write.] A chart show- 
ing by means of plotted lines the distribution 
of the plankton in relation ‘to temperature, 
time of year, and other controlling factors. 


planktology (plangk-tol’6-ji), n. [ plankt(on) 
+ -ology.| That branch of biological science 
which treats of planktonor the organisms that 
float or swim in the water. | 


On‘a new theoretical treatment in Planktology. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., June-Oct., 1904, p. 488. 


plankton (plangk’ton), η. ΠΤΙ. (in G. spell- 
ing) plankton. (Haeckel), lit. ‘that which. is 
drifting,’ ς Gr... πλαγκτόν, neut, of πλαγκτός, 
wandering, drifting (as a ship, a cloud, a 
road, ete.),, < πλάζεσθαι, wander, rove (οἱ 
πλαζόµενοι, the planets), in active form πλάζειν, 
cause to wander, lead astray ; connected with 
πλάγιος, slanting, oblique.]. 1. In biol.: (a) 
The minor animals and plants, including es- 
pecially the lower organisms, that float or 
swim together in the water, considered col- 
lectively and in contrast with those that live 
upon the bottom under the water, or on land. 


The plankton, the swimming or drifting fauna which 
never rests on the bottom. Hncyc. Brit., XX XIII. 982. 


(0) The minor animals and plants that float 
passively in the water, considered collectively 
and in contrast with those that swim actively. 
See *nekton. | 


Fishes in the form of eggs and young belong in the 
highest degree to the plankton, but not when mature 
animals. | 

Haeckel (trans.), Planktonic Studies, in Rep. U. 8. Fish 

[Com., 1889-91, p. 580. 


2, Specifically in phytogeog., an aquatic vege- 
tation consisting of freely floating micro- 


scopic alge. Warming divides the plankton flora into 
oceanic, that of the open sea; neritic (Haeckel), that 
of the coast; and fresh water. . Schimper distinguishes 
only pelagic, that of the sea, and limnetic, that of fresh- 
water lakes, the neritic being included in hemiplankton. 
Τη pelagic plankton are represented chiefly the Bacilla- 
riacez (diatoms), Peridintacezx, and Cyanophycee, chiefly 
Oscillatoriacez. Some other groups, as Protoceccacee, 
are sparingly included. In limnetic plankton the dia- 
toms predominate, the Cyanophycee come next, and 
other groups are represented by a few species. As these 
organisms must exist wholly or mostly in a free-swim- 
ming condition, their adaptations are developed toward 
this end, according to Schimper, in the two directions of 
decreasing specific gravity and increasing surface with 
the least possible use of heavy material. The plankton 
microphytes exist in all seas and lakes in all zones, often 
in such immense numbers as to give color to the water, 
as that of-the Red Sea, and are also the source of phous- 
phorescence. Plankton is the fundamental nourishment 
of all animal life in the sea, and is therefore of the high- 
est interest to fishery. The i ee ea however, are 
injurious, driving fish πω ο soap ic plankton, the 
animals that float or swim over the bottom of the deep 
sea without touching or resting upon it; the hypoplank- 
ton. See hypoplankton.—Limnetic plankton, the 
animals and plants that float or swim at. or near the sur- 
face of fresh water; the limnoplankton. See */imno- 
plankton.— Monotonic plankton, an aggregation of 
floating or swimming organisms in which one family or 
genus ‘predominates, forming half. or more than half of 
the total volume.— Neritic plankton, the animals and 
plants that float or swim in the water in the vicinity of 
the coast, considered collectively and in contrast with 
the fauna and flora of the high sea. See oceanic *plank- 
ton.— Oceanic plankton, the animals and plants that 
float or swim in the high sea, considered collectively 
and in contrast with those that inhabit the waters near 
land.— Pelagic plankton, the animals and plants that 
float or swim at or near ‘the surface, considered collec- 
tively and in contrast with those that inhabit the depths 
of the water; the epiplankton. See *epiplankton.— 
ο ρα the repeated occurrence of a regular 
and gradual appearance and disappearance of the entire 
volume of the plankton of any body of water. 


The phenomenon of a periodic increase of the plankton 
volumetrically as a whole, from a minimum to a maxi- 
mum, followed by a decline to another maximum; the 
rise and fall being more or less gradual and the data 
οποία when plotted a more or less symmetrical curve 
resembling that known as the “probability of error” 
curve, may be designated as the plankton pulse. 

C. 4. Kofoid, Bulletin Ill. St. Lab. Nat. Hist., VI. 298. 


Polymixic plankton, an aggregation of floating or 
swimming organisms in which no one family, genus, or 
species forms more than half of the total volume. 

aeckel (trans.), Planktonic Studies, in Rep. U. 8. Fish 
Com., p, 608.—Zon lankton, the organisms that 
occur in zones of definite depth and are rarely found 
above or below their natural level. The term is nearly, 
but not exactly, synonymous with mesoplankton. See 
*xmesoplankton. 


planktonic 


planktonic (plangk-ton’ik), a. [plankton + 
-ἴοι] 1. Belonging to the plankton; floating 
or swimming. 

The planktonic larve of epibenthic adults must settle 
on a suitable bottom within a certain period or die. 

. Enceye. Brit., XX XIII. 935. 

2. Of or pertaining to the animals and 

plants that float or swim in the water: as, 


planktonic problems.—Planktonic current, a 
stream or current of floating or swimming organisms ; 
a zodcurrent. See *zodcurrent. 


plankton-net (plangk’ton-net), ». A conical 
net of silk bolting-cloth or similar material, 
provided with a small eup for collecting the 
lankton from a body of water. 
planktonokrit anh ΕΙ ata n. [ plank- 
ton + Gr. κριτής, a judge, umpire (compare 
criterion).| A. eentrifugal, machine which 
throws out of asample of water the organisms 
constituting the plankton, in order that they 
may be examined and counted. 
plankton-pump (plangk’ton-pump), » A 
pump which delivers accurately a known 
quantity of water at each stroke: used for 
collecting plankton at various depths. 
planktont (plangk’tont), ». [plankton + Gr. 
ὤν (οντ-), being.] An individual of the class 
of organisms constituting plankton. [Rare.] 
After six years’ time and all the manipulation noted 
the various planktonts are apparently as good for micro- 
scopic study or for numerical estimation as they were at 
the start. Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., 1899-1900, p. 240. 
plankway (plangk’wa), . Naut., the narrow 
portion of deck between the side and the 
frame of the hatch in a wherry, ete. N. £. D. 
Planocera (pla-nos’e-ri), n. [NL.] The typi- 
eal genus of the family Planoceridx.. De Blain- 
ville, 1828. 
Planoceride (plai-n6-ser’i-dé), πα. pl. [NIL., < 
Planocera + -idz.].._A family of polyelad tur- 
bellarians, having no suckers, nuchal tenta- 
cles, the mouth about median, and the male 
copulating apparatus directed backward. It 
includes several genera, among them being 
Planocera, Stylochus, and Conoceros. 
plano-cylindrical (pla’n0-si-lin’dri-kal), a. 
Having one plane and one ¢cylindrical surface: 
said of any cylindrical lens having one plane 
face. 
planocyte (plan’6-sit), m. [Gr. πλάνος, wan- 
dering, + κύτος, a hollow (a cell).] A leuco- 
eyte or wandering cell: so called from the 
fact that itis able to move about in the blood- 
vessels or other cavities of the body by throw- 
ing out pseudopodia like an amoeba. 
planoferrite (pla-no-fer’it), π.  [L. planus, 
level, + ferrum, iron, + -ite?.]’ A hydrated 
ferric sulphate, Fe 903.S03.15H,O, occurring 
in yellowish-green to brown tabular crystals: 
from the Lautaro mine near Morro Moreno, 
Atacama. | 
planographic (pla-no-graf’ik), a. [. planus, 
level, + Gr. γράφειν, write.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to plan- or map-making. 


’ 


heavy rains. The deposited silt may be after- 
ward modified by the winds. 

That the deposits in question are composed chiefly of 
fine clays is due mainly to the effects of planorosion, or 
flood-sheet erosion as it is termed by McGee. 

Amer, Jour. Sci., Dec., 1907, p. 472. 

planorosive (pla-no-r0’ziv), a. [L. planus, 

flat, + E. (e)rosive.] Characteristic of plano- 
Tosi1on. 

The two most vigorous geologic processes of the arid 
regions — the eolian and the planorosive, the latter more 
widely known among the dwellers of those regions as 
sheet-flood erosion. Both are practically unknown to 
people living in those parts of the world where there are 
abundant rains. Amer, Jour, Sci., Dec., 1907, p. 471. 

plano-spherical (pla’n6-sfer’i-kal), a, Having 
one plane and one spherical surface: said .of 
spherical lenses which are either plano-convex 
mn.  [αᾶν. πλάνος 


or plano-conecave. 
planospore (pla’n6-spdr) 

wandering, + E. spore. A spore or detached 
bud that is motile or able to swim. 

plant!, ». 11. In billiards generally, the lay 
or position of balls; in pocket-pool, a sure 
shot from frozen balls; in one kind. of pin- 
pool, a procedure by which a player may un- 
wittingly make another, instead of himself, 
winner of the stakes.—Aérating plants, See 
*xaérate.— Aquatic plants, See *aquatic.— Cultural 


plant formation. See */formation.—Enchanter’s 
plant. See *xenchanter.— Fungus-digesting plant, a 
plant which, having a fungus within its root-cells, is, 
upon the death of the fungus, able to utilize the albumi- 
noid substances given up by it. Frank.—Le Sueur 
plant, the plant or collective machinery required to 
carry out the Le Sueur process, one of the methods of 
preparing bleach-liquor by the electrolysis of a solution 
of common salt.— Plant formation. See */formation. 
— Plant cecology. See xecology. 


plant}, v.¢ 18. In chess, to play (a. piece) 
to a square whence it cannot easily be dis- 
lodged. 

Black is now enabled to plant the Queen at her 6th. 
Morphy, Games of Chess, p. 375. 

planta, ». 8. (0) The sole of a proleg of a 
lepidopterous larva. A. S. Packard, Text- 
book of Entom., bP. 638. 

plantad (plan’tad), adv. [L. planta, sole, + 
-ad3.|_ In anat., toward the sole of the foot. 

plantaginaceous (plan’ta-ji-na’shius), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Plantaginaceez. 

Plantaginales (plan’ta-ji-na’léz), n. pl. [NL. 
(Engler, 1886), ς Plantago ( Plantagin-) + -ales.] 
An order of dicotyledonous sympetalous plants 
containing the family Plantaginacee only 


See see). 
p 


antain!, ».—Bracted (or large-bracted) plan- 
tain, Plantago aristata, a species with very narrow 
leaves and long narrow bracts, native mostly west of the 
Mississippi but now a common weed eastward from 
Maine to Georgia.— Indian ο. (0) See *&Mesa- 
denia.—Lance-leafed plantain, the ribwort or English 
plantain, Plantago lanceolata, a weed of lawns and méa- 
dows, sometimes regarded as a forage-plant.— Native 
plantain, an Australian fodder-plant, Plantago varia, 
relished by stock, especially sheep. 


plantain-shoreweed (plan’tan-shor’wéd), n. 
A plant, Littorella lacustris, 


See planog- Plantar neuralgia. Same as erythromelalgia. 


raphist.—2.. Relating to printing from plane plantation, π. 4. (%) @) See the extract. 


surfaces of stone, metal, and the like, in dis- 
tinction from intaglio and relief-printing. 
lanogra (pla-nog’ra-fi), n.. [L. planus, 
Wend 4 oo ge write.] 1. The arti of 
drawing plans or maps.— 2. The art of print- 
ing from plane surfaces. See *planographic. 
planolite (plan’6-lit), π. [Gr. πλάνος, wander- 
ing, + λίθος, stone.] Any fossil impression of 
an indeterminate cylindrical annelid found on 
the surface of a stratum. 
planoparabolic (pla-nd-par-a-bol’ik), @. [L. 
planus, level, + E. parabolic?.] Having char- 
acteristics of the plane and the parabola. 
planorbiform (pla-nér’ bi-férm), a. [NL. 
Planorbis + -form.] Having the spire de- 
pressed 5ο that the whorls lie in the same 
plane, like those of the genus Planorbis ; 
planorboid. 
planorboid (pla-nér’boid), a, [NL. Planorbis 
+ -οἷα.] Of or pertaining to the gastropod 
genus Planorbis; more particularly, having 
the form of shell characteristic of that genus; 
subdiseoid with many whorls and flaring aper- 
ture; planorbiform. 


When the whorls become depressed so as practically to 
lie in-one plane, a “‘planorboid” protoconch is produced 
(Dall). 


Amer, Nat., Dec., 1902, p. 919. 


planorosion (pla-n6-ro’zhon), n. [L. planus, 


flat, + E. (e)rosion.] ‘The removal and sub- 
sequent deposition of fine silt by the rivers in 
the arid districts of the southwestern United 


States, when swollen to floods by sudden 


In the Carolinas and Georgia the reports of rice irri- 
gation were generally made for plantations instead of 
farms. In these states the term “plantation” is often 
applied to small holdings, the word, as thus used, being 
synonymous with “farm.” 

Dept. of Commerce and Labor (Bureau of Census), 

[Bull. 16, p, 18. 


7. In organ-building, the disposition or ar- 
rangement of the pipes of a stop, or of all the 
stops, on a wind-chest. 

plantationert (plan-ta’shon-ér), n. One who 
took part in the plantation or colonization of 
Ulster. Ν. E. D. 

plantation-measure (plan-ta’shon-mezh’ir), 
n. The variety of land-measure former] 
used in the ‘plantations of Ireland, in whie 
the acre contained 7840 square yards... £.D. 

plant-beetle (plant’bé’tl), n. A beetle of the 
family Chrysomelidz; a leaf-beetle. 

plant-breeding (plant’ bré’ding), ». | The 
systematic management of plants by methods 


designed to secure improved types. The two 
resources for plant-improvement are selection and hy- 
bridization. The former (see artificial selection and me- 
thodical selection, under selection) may be practised upon 
‘ chance. seedlings’ which show desirable characters, as a 
few heads of wheat in a field, or upon the best individ- 
uals from plots grown under conditions favorable to de- 
sired variations. The best seeds of the chosen individuals 
are sown to produce ‘mother-plants,’ and from the best 
seeds of approved mother-plants a centgener (see *cent- 
gener, 2) is grown, upon which and its offspring (see 
knursery stock) selection is practised till a variety is 
fixed. In place of seedling selection, ‘bud selection’ is 
practised in case of plants propagated by cuttings, the 

est branches or other propagules being chosen. Hybrid- 
ization (see hybrid, n.) serves more or less to combine 


plant-caterpillar (plant ’ kat” ér- pil-ir), 





plant-caterpillar 


the desirable qualities of two types, but the great major- 
ity of hybrids are worthless, or when not worthless un- 
stable, so that selection must still be practised to secure 
permanent useful varieties. Plant-breeding aims at some 
specific end, for example, the removal of an undesirable 
character; as the beard of wheat, or the enhancement of 
a valuable quality, as sugar content in the sugar-beet, or 
the combination of two or more desirable qualities in the 
Do act variety, as earliness or good quality with large 
yield. 


plant-bug, ”.—Black-lined plant-bug. Same as 
Sour-lined *leaf-bug.— Box-elder plant-bug, an Amer- 
ican coreid bug, Leptocoris trivittatus, which does great 





Box-elder Plant-bug (Leptocorts trivittatus). 
@, eggs, enlarged; 6, ε, ἄν, stages of nymphs; ¢, adult: all en- 


larged. 
(Marlatt and Howard, U. S. D. A.) 


damage to the box-elder on the tree claims in the 
western United States.— Four-lined plant-bug. Same 
as four-lined *leaf-bug.— Four-striped plant-bug. 
Same as four-lined xleaf-bug.— Hooded plant-bug, an 
American coreid bug, Huthoctha galeator, of wide dis- 
tribution and known to suck the sap of young twigs of 
orange, plum, and other trees.— Leaf-footed plant-bug. 
(a) A large American coreid bug, Leptoglossus phyllopus, 
having the hind tibiz each furnished with a leaf-like ex- 

ansion: common in the southern United States, where 
it damages fruit. (b) Any one of several members of the 
genus Leptoglossus, which see, with cut.— Northern 
leaf-footed plant-bug, au American coreid bug, 
Leptoglossus oppositus, having a more northern distribu- 
tion in the United States.—Southern leaf-footed 
plant-bug, the large brown coreid bug, Leptoglossus 
phyllopus, common in the southern United States.— Tea 
plant-b either of several East Indian capsid bugs of 
he genus Helopeltis, which damage growing tea-plants: 
same as *kmosquito-blight.—Timothy plant-bug, a 
capsid. bug, Oncognathus binotatus, common to Europe, 





Timothy Plant-bug (Oxcognathus binotatus). 
a, female bug:; 4, enlarged head and beak; c, male; a, ς, enlarged; 
ὅ, more enlarged. (After Howard, Ὁ. 5. D. A.) 


Africa, and North America, which feeds on timothy- 

grass, chenopodium, and other plants.— Uhler’s green 

plant-bug, an American pentatomid bug, Lioderma 

pad occurring. in the western United States and 
exico. 


n. 





Plant-caterpillar (4éantiades ingens). 


The larva of any one of probably several 
-hepialid moths occurring in Australasia, upon 





plant-caterpillar 


which grows a fungus, Spheria robertsii. A 
New Zealand species, Charagia virescens, was formerly 
supposed to be one of the species, but its larva is a trunk- 
borer, not a root-borer. Abantiades ingens, also from 
New Zealand, is more likely to be one of the infested 
forms. The fungus kills the caterpillar and sends up a 
long shoot from the head, which has given rise to another 
pular name, the bulrush caterpillar. 
planted, p.a. 3. Buried. [Slang.] 

I was sent out here ‘long with alot more tenderfeet to 
plant beans for our own support, and to spread the gos- 
pel for the glory of America. Well, the other tenderfeet 
are planted, and I’m. the only one that's got any kick left. 

Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, ii. 


planter, ». 5. Specifically, inthe Newfound- 
land fisheries, a middleman between the fish- 
erman and the large dealer. See the extract. 


The merchant, as he is known in Newfoundland, is the 
large dealer who exports the fish to the tropics and 
Europe. He buys both from the fishermen and planters. 
The latter are asort of middlemen, and usually have 
“stations” located at different points along the coast. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., May 30, 1903, p. 22910. 


6. A eattle-thief: so called from their habit 
of hiding the stolen cattle. [Australia. ] 


What Ὢ a little money . . . if your children grow up 
duffers and planters ? 


Rolf Boldrewood, Colonial Reformer, xxv. Dlasmapsis (plas-map’sis), 7. 


plant-food, . In general, it is any substance that 
the plant takes in and utilizes in its life-process, as 
water with its mineral salts, and carbon dioxid. In a 
special sense it is sometimes restricted by botanists to 
the first organic compounds (starch-like materials) that 
are made by the plant, since these are used more or less 
directly in nourishing the plant, 


plant-form (plant’form), ». In decorative 
design, a motive or type taken from a plant; a 
hyllomorph. 


p anergy. (plan’ti-gra-di), n. [plantigrade 

+ -y3.] e state. or condition of walking 
with the sole of the foot applied to the ground, 
as do the bears: contrasted with *digitigrady. 


In the first group the pes is little different from the 
typical terrestrial running foot. The phalanges have, 
as in the raccoons, become much elongated and the soles 
are often naked. In some cases a distinct plantigrady 
has replaced the previous digitigrady. 

‘ Amer. Nat., Nov., 1908, p. 733. 
planting, ”.— Quincunx planting, a method of plant- 
ing trees in which young trees are set in the center and 
at each corner of successive squares.— Square plant- 
ing, a method of planting trees in which the distance be- 
tween the rows is equal to the distance between the 
young trees in the rows.—Triangular planting, a 
method of planting trees in which the unit of arrangement 
is an equilateral triangle, at each apex of which young 

trees are placed. 
A stick 


‘planting-stick (plan’ting-stik), η. 
used to make holes in the soil for the purpose 
of planting seeds, setting out plants, ete. 


plant-louse, .—Cabbage plant-louse, a cosmo- 
να aphidid, Aphis ὀγαβδισξΕ, a species common to the 
nited States and Europe. It infests young cabbage- 
plants.— Cherry-tree plant-louse. See x*cherry-tree. 
—Collier plant-louse, an English gardeners’ name 
for Aphis rumicis, a species which sometimes oc- 
curs in enormous numbers on bean-plants in England and 
on the continent of Europe. Also called black fly, bean- 
aphis, and black dolphin.—Corn plant-louse. See 
*corn1.— Currant plant-louse, an American aphidid, 
Aphis ribis, which affects the leaves of currant, 
causing them to curl and die.—Dolphin plant- 
louse. Same as collier *xplant-louse.— Orange plant- 
louse, an American aphidid, Aphis goseypii, which 
feeds on the leaves and young twigs and buds of 
orange as well as upon cotton and other!plants. See 
*xcotton-aphis.—Pine plant-louse, any one of several 
species of Aphididzs 
found commonly.on the 
pine. The . common 
pine plant-louse is 
Lachnus strobi. The 
white pine schizoneura, 
Schizoneura pinicola, 
and the _ pine-leaf 
chermes, Chermes pini- 
Joliz, are other abun- 


dant forms.— Plum 
plant-louse, Myzus 
mahaleb, ἃ species 





common to Europe and 
the United States. It 
hibernates on plum- 
and peach-trees, andthe 
autumnal and several spring generations are born on these 
trees, The summer generations are found in various 

annual plants. — 


Pine Plant-louse (Lachnus strvobi), 


enlarged. (After Gissler.) 


Wheat plant- 
Pe aN louse, a small 
green aphidid, 
Siphocoryne avene, 






which sometimes 
dves much damage 
to winter wheat in 
the late spring and 
early summer. 
Also called Euro- 
pean grain-louse. 
plant-totem 
(plant’to’tem), 
im, A plant 
Wheat Plant-louse (Sishocoryne avena). used as a to- 
ᾱ, migratory female; 4, sexual female ; tem. Most 
¢, antenna of migratory female. Much totems are ani- 


enlarged. : 
ees (Pergande, U. S. D. A.) mals, but in 
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plasminic (plas-min’ik), n. 


plasmochyma 


plasmocyte (plas’m6-sit), m. 


plasmodesmus (plas-m6-des’mus), n.; 


plasmodoma (plas-mod’6-mii), n.. pl. 


plasmodomism (plas-mod’6-mizm), n. 


plasmodomous (plas-mod’é-mus), a. 


plasmodomy (plas-mod’6-mi), n. 


some 68895 plants and inanimate objects are 
used as true totems of clans. 
The prevalence of plant-totems, 
Geog. Jour, (R. G. Β.), XVI. 435. 
plantulation (plan-tii-la’shon), ». [NL. 
lantula, dim. of L. planta, a plant, + -ation. ] 
n bot., germination. [Rare. ] 
plan-view (plan’vi), ». A top-view; a pro- 
jection or plan of an object in which the object 
is supposed to be seen from above. 
plappart fle Part), n. [α., also plappert, 
plaphart, < ML. blaffardus, ete.] A German 
or Swiss coin or money of account formerly 
in use, of the value of twopence or less. 
plaque, . 7. A billon or silver coin current 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Brabant, Liége, Lorraine, and France. 
plashing!, η. 2. A surface colored so as to 
look like granite. See plashl, v. t., 2. 
plasma-cell (plas’mii-sel), ». A granular cell 
in connective tissue. Also plasma-corpuscle. 
plasma-corpuscle (plas ’mi&-kdr’ pus-1), n. 
Same as *plasma-cell. 


(Gr... πλάσμα, 
plasm, + ἀψίς, a joining.}] A fusion of the 
outer unspecialized protoplasm of reproductive 
cells: the first stage in the process of conjuga- 
tion. The subsequent stages are karyapsis 
and mitapsis. Cook and Swingle, 


plasmase (plas’mas), ». [plasm + -ase.] The 


ferment which causes the clotting of blood; 
fibrin ferment. 
plasma-stain (plas’mii-stan), n. In cytol., a 
stain which differentiates the cytoplasm of a 
cell, as opposed to a nuclear stain. 
plasmatorrhexis (plas” ma-td-rek’sis), n. 
Same as *plasmorrhexis. 
[ plasm + -in + 
οι] Noting an acid, CysHogNgPg030, 8 
derivative of yeast nucleinic acld : apparently 
representing an intermediary product between 
thyminie acid and the original substance. 
(plas-mo-ki’ mi), m. r. 
πλάσμα, for ‘plasma,’ + yuudc, juice.) . Those 
components of cell-protoplasm which — are 
especially rich in albumins. 
[Gr. πλάσμα, for 
‘plasma,’ + xvtoc, a hollow (a cell).] Α. οο]- 
orless blood-corpuscle, or leucocyte, supposed 
to be a free attraction-sphere. G. Hisen, 1897, 


1. 
plasmodesmi (-mi). [NL., ς Gr. πλάσμα, for 
‘plasma,’ + δεσμός, band.] One of the delicate 
protoplasmic strands or bridges which unite 
the cytoplasm of adjacent cells in plants. 
Strasburger, 1901. 


BRlasmodium malariz, (0) Same as *kplasmodium quar- 


tane.— Plasmodium gn ο the parasite of estivo- 
autumnal or pernicious malarial *fever.— Plasmodium 
recox. Same as *plasmodium malignum.— Plasmo- 
um quartans, the parasite of quartan fever.— Plas- 
modium tertianz, the parasite of tertian fever.— 
Plasmodium vivax. Same as xplasmodium tertiane. 

See kmalaria (with cut). 
(NL. 


See plasmodium.] Organisms that manufac- 
ture proteids out of inorganic matter; plants, 
as contrasted with animals, which are depen- 
dent upon plants for their proteids. See 
*xplasmodomism. Haeckel.. (Rare. ] 


[plas- 
modom(a) + -ism.| The manufacture of pro- 


teids out of inorganie matter, in the way that 
is characteristic of plants. [Rare.] 


The carbon-assimilation in plants— what I call plas- 
modomism ... .—means that the plant is able, under the 
influence of sunlight, to form carbo-hydrates, and from 
these new plasm, out of simple inorganic compounds 
(water, carbonic acid, nitric acid, and ammonia). ... 
The animal is unable to do this. It has to take its plasm 
initsfood. . ... Wetherefore give the title of plasmo- 
-phagous to these animal “ plasma-eaters.” 

Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 212. 


[ plas- 
modom(ism) + -ous.] Manufacturing proteids 
out of.inorganie matter, in the way that is 
characteristic of plants. [Rare.] | 


It starts with the Monera, non-nucleated masses of 
protoplasm which ‘stand exactly at the limit between the 
organic and the inorganic worlds’ and have originated by 
spontaneous generation. Of these, two varieties existed, 
differing in their physiological activities ; the one group, 
the phy tomoners, being plasmodomous, building up pro- 
toplasm from unorganized material, and the other, the 
zoomonera, being plasmophagous, finding their nutrition 
in already organized material. 

Science, Aug. 4, 1905, p. 138. 


[ plasmodo- 
m(ism) + -y3.] Subsistence upon inorganic 
matter in the way that is characteristic of 
plants. [Rare.] 





plasmotomy 


plasmogenesis (plas-mo-jen’e-sis), π.  [Gr. 
πλάσμα, for ‘plasma,’ + E. genesis.) The sei- 
ence of the artificial imitatious of protoplasm. 
Herrera. 

plasmogeny (plas-moj’e-ni), 1. 
mogony. 

plasmogony, π. 2. The formation or produc- 
tion of the first living beings, as contrasted 
with autogeny or the production. of the first 
living matter. [Rare.] 

I distinguished  . —-autogeny—(the formation of 
the first living matter . . . )and plasmogony (the forma- 
tion of the first individualized plasm). 

Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 354, 
plasmolytically (plas-m6-lit’i-kel-i), adv. In 
a plasmolytic manner; by the process of plas- 
molysis. Science, May 1, 1903, p. 706. 
plasmoma (plas-m6’mi), ”.; pl. plasmomata 
(-ma-ta). [NL., < plasma + ms Any new 
growth containing many plasma-cells. 

Recently Wright has described in the cells of such a 
tumor a resemblance to plasma cells and speaks of the 
new growth as a plasmoma. 

Jour. Exper. Med., Nov. 29, 1901, p. 54. 
Plasmopara (plas-mop’a-ri), n, [NL. (Schér- 
ter, 1886), < Gr. πλάσμα, for ‘plasma,’ + L. 
parere, bring forth.j A genus of parasitic 
fungi of the family Peronosporacee, having 
the mycelium intercellular, the haustoria 
small and globular, the conidia sometimes 
forming swarm-spores, and the odspores glo- 
bose, smooth, and brownish. About 15 species 
are known. PP. viticola causes a serious dis- 
ease of tae grape known as downy mildew. 
See grape-mildew and cucumber *mildew. 
plasmophaga (plas-mof ’a-gii),.’ pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. πλάσμα, for ‘plasma,’ + φαγεῖν, eat.] 
Organisms that are dependent upon proteids 
for their nutrition; animals, as contrasted 
with plants, which manufacture proteids out 
of inorganic matter. Haeckel. See *plasmod- 
omism. 
plasmophagism (plas-mof’a-jizm), ». | [plas- 
mophag(a) + -ism.] Subsistence upon pro- 
teids that are either immediately or ultimately 
the products of plants, in the way that is 
characteristic of animals. | 
plasmophagous (plas-mof’a-gus), α. [plas- 
mophag(ism) + -ous.] Subsisting upon pro- 
teids which are obtained ready made, in the 
way that is characteristic of animals. 

Plants are plasmodomous; animals plasmophagous. 

Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, Ρ. 212. 
plasmophagy (plas-mof’a-ji), . [plasmoph- 
ag(ous) +-y?.] Subsistence upon ready-made 
proteids, in the way that is characteristic of 
animals. Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, 

. 213. 

pihemorehesis (plas-m6-rek’sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. πλάσμα, for ‘plasm,’ + ῥῆξίς, breaking.] 
Disintegration of the cell-protoplasm by gran- 
ular degeneration, vacuolation, and escape of 
the cell-contents. 

plasmoschisis (plas-mos’ki-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. πλάσμα, for ‘plasm,’ + σχίσις, splitting, 
eleaving.] The process of disorganization of 
a cell through fission of its protoplasm. 

plasmosoma (plas-m6-s6’mii), .; pl. plasmo- 
somata (-ma-ti). [NL.] Same as *plasmo- 
some. | | 

plasmosome (plas’m6-sdm), n. 
soma, < Gr. πλάσμα, 
for ‘plasm,’ + oda, 
body.} A true cell- 


Same as plas- 


[NL. plasmo- 





nucleolus, distin- 
guished by its 
affinity for » the 


plasma-stains such — 
as the acid. tar- 
colors: opposed {ο ΄ κ-εςτν 
xkaryosome, Ogata, (AS » 
1883. Ct ey 


In one type this nucle- 
olus remains a plasmo- 
some, or true nucleolus, 
which fades awayat the [' 
time of division, thechro- ' \ 
mosomes arising nearly 
in the usual manner from 
‘the chromatin network. 

Science, May 31, 1901, 

[p. 865. 


Plasmoésome, 

Cells from the hepatopancreas of 
the cray-fish (4stacus): a, longi- 
tudinal; d-e, transverse section of 
cells. In α anda, the plasmosome 
(x) , or pyrenosome, is seen within 
the nucleus; in dand c,it is ata 
reéntrant angle of the nuclear wall; 
in ¢, it is seen passing out into the 
cytoplasm αἲ γ. 

(From Gurwitsch’s*‘* Μοτρ]ο]-. 

vogie und Biologie der Zelle.’’) 


(Gr. πλάσμα, 


plasmos phere 
(plas’mo-sfer),, 7”. 
[Gr. mAdoua, . for 
‘plasm,’ + σφαῖρα, 
sphere.] Same as 
* perisphere. 
plasmotomy (plas-mot’d-mi), ». 


plasmotomy 


as ‘plasm,’ + -τομια, < réuvew, cut.) The 
breaking up of a multinucleate cell into mul- 
tinucleate fragments, as in the Myxosporidia. 

Cohn and Déflein have discovered cases of plasmotomy, 
in which a kind of protoplasmic bud of ectosarce and :en- 
dosarc containing some nuclei becomes detached; these 
little masses have but to grow in order to form the ordi- 
nary protoplasmic masses. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 817. 


Multiple plasmotomy, the formation of buds from the 
protoplasmic body, as in Myxidiwm.— Simple plasmot- 
omy, ordinary fission. 

plasome (plas’6m), ». [Gr. πλάσις, a forming, 
+ -ome.] One of the hypothetical units of 
living protoplasm, supposed to possess the 
properties of assimilation, growth, and repro- 
duction. Wiesner, 1892. LAR DITY LOMB 1 

In other cases the assumption of invisible protoplas- 
mic units has been inspired by a desire. . . to explain 
the general vital and assimilative powers of protoplasm, 
as, for example, the “micelle” of Nageli and the “ pla- 
somes” of Wiesner. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 41. 

plasson (plas’ 6η), π. [NL., ¢ Gr. πλάσσων, 
ppr. of πλάσσειν, form: see plasma.] The 
protoplasmic substance of which a eytode, or 
cell without a nucleus, is supposed to consist. 
L. F. Ward, Dynamie Sociol., 1. 916, 

plassonellum. (plas-d-nel’um), ».; pl. plasso- 
nella (-%). [Nl dim. of plasson.] : One of the 
hypothetical living particles without organiza- 
tion, assumed as the representatives of a stage 
in the evolution of life prior to and culminat- 
ing.in the production of the first organisms. 
{ Rare. ] σι | 

-plast. (Gr. -πλαστος, πλαστός, formed, molded, 
< πλάσσειν, form.] A. terminal element. in 
some biological words, denoting any primitive 
living unit. or cell: ‘as, bioplast, protoplast, 
ete. 

plastein (plas’té-in),. [Gr. πλαστός, formed, 
+ -e-in.} An albuminous condensation-prod- 
uct formed through the action of certain fer- 
ments, such as chymosin and papayotin, upon 
albumoses in concentrated solution. 

plaster, ». 4. In a general sense, calcium 
sulphate, whether deprived by heat of its 
water of crystallization or not, as, for in- 
stance, the crust of hydrated calcium sulphate 
which forms on salt-boilers’ pans, or natural 
gypsum used as a fertilizer and known as 
land-plaster. 

plaster-bead (plas’tér-béd), πα. Same 
ground, in the sense of a plaster strip 
molding against which the wet. plaster 
stopped. See ground, 10 (4). 

plaster-work (plas’tér-wérk), n. The prepar- 
ing or putting up of plaster, in the sense of 
two or three coats, or more, of mortar upon 
walls or ceilings. 

plastic, a. 5, Applied by Liebig to the :pro- 
teid constituents of animal food:as serving to 
form the principal tissues of the body, in 
contradistinetion to the non-nitrogenous por- 
tion of the food, which he ealled respiratory 
as serving for the production of bodily heat 
by their oxidation.—6. Capable of receiving 
and of responding {ο environmental impulses 
which induce more or less rapid evolution of 
an organism as a whole or of certain of its 
organs: the, opposite of conservative and per- 
sistent.— Plastic bronze. See xbronze. 

ΤΙ. ». 1. The art of modeling or molding; 
seulpture.—2, A molder; a modeler; a stat- 
uary.. [Now rare, in both uses.]—3. The 
commercial name for any one of a class of 
substances, such as celluloid or viscose, which 
are worked into shape for use by molding or 

ressing when in a plastic condition. 

plasticity, ».—Latent plasticity, the property of 
viscous flow which rocks develop, when buried so deep 
within the earth as to be under a load greater than their 
crushing resistance at the surface, and yet so tightly 
confined that they can only yield by flowage. . Geikie, 
Textbook of Geol., p, 396. ’ 

plastid, ». 3. A general name for any per- 
manent organ of the cell except the nucleus 
and centrosome. Amer. Nat., Oct., 1905, p. 700. 

plastidogenetic (plas” ti-do-jé-net’ik), a. 
[plastid + μα} Producing or giving rise 
to plastids or cells. | 

plastid-plasm (plas’tid-plazm), n. In cytol., 
the portion of the cell-protoplasm of plants 
which gives rise to the plastids, as distin- 
guished from the karyoplasm, or nuclear 
plasma, and the general cytoplasm. [Rare.] 

Thus three forms of protoplasm, nucleoplasm, plastid- 
plasm and cytoplasm comprise all the living material of 


the cell and may be sharply contrasted with the non- 
protoplasmic contents. Amer. Nat., May, 1904, p. 371. 


Plastin granule, one of the highly refractive granules of 
plastin, a reserve food-material stored in. the cytoplasm 


as 
or 
is 





plastogamy (plas-tog’a-mi), n. 


plastomenite (plas-tom’e-nit), 7. 


plata (pli’tii), n. 


platanillo (pli-ti-nél’y6), η. 


plate, η. 


of the Sporozoa among the Protozoa, 
Med., March 17, 1902, p. 306. 


plastinoid (plas’ti-noid), a. [plastin + -oid.] 
Resembling plastin. 

plastique(plas-ték’), ». ΓΕ. See plastic.] A 
composition, somewhat like plaster of Paris, 
used in modeling. 

plastodynamia (plas’té-di-na’mi-i), n. [Gr. 
πλαστός, formed, +  divvauic, power.] ‘The 
power or Me sige tie to'develop, such as is ex- 
hibited by the living cell. 

plastodynamic (plas’to-di-nam’ik), a. [Gr. 
πλαστός, formed, + δύναµις, power, + -ic.] 
Possessing or relating to plastic or formative 
force. 

plastogamic (plas-t6-gam’ik), a. [plastogamy 
+ -ic.| Pertaining to, exhibiting, or result- 
ing from, plastogamy. 


Jour, Haper. 


[Gr. πλαστός, 
formed, + γάμος, marriage, + -y3.] The fusion 
of the cytoplasmic bodies of two reproduc- 
tive cells or of two unicellular organisms, 

The difficulty of determining the correlation between 
the size of Actinosphaeria and the number of cysts built 
was encountered chiefly in the liability of the creatures 
to divide or fuse one with another (plastogamy) after 
they had been placed in the vessels to starve and to en- 
cyst. Biometrika, June, 1903, p. 242. 


A trade- 
name of a,kind of smokeless powder, a 

mixture of dinitrotoluene and nitrated wood- 
ulp. 


pup 
plastotype (plas’to-tip), π. [Gr. πλαστός, 


formed, + τύπος, type.] A model cast from 
a primary type. 

Horizon and Locality.—In the Fort. Riley limestone of 
the lower Permian, three miles west.of Stockdale, Kansas. 
The plastotype is in the Yale University Museum. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., July, 1904, p. 24. 


plastron, 7. 6. In the Echinodermata, a space 


surrounded by the subanal fasciole lying be- 
neath the anus, in spatangoid echinoids. 


[Sp. plata, silver. See 
plate, π.] Silver.—Plata pina, in metal., the spongy 
silver. obtained after the, separation of the mercury. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metallurgy, p. 747. 
[Sp. platanillo, 
dim. of pldtano.] 1. In tropical America, a 
name for the common milkweed, Asclepias 
curassavica.— 2, In Mexico, Canna indica. 


platanist (plat’a-nist), n. [Platanist(a).] The 


Gangetic dolphin, Platanista gangetica. 


platano (pli’ti-nd), n. [Sp. platano, «Τι. pla- 


tanus. See platanus. |} In countries settled by the 
Spanish, the common name of the banana and 
plantain (Musa paradisiaca and M. sapientum). 
In Porto Rico the name is especially applied 
to the starchy plantains, which must be cooked 
before they can be eaten, the sweet bananas 
being called guinéos. — 

16. In bacteriol., the film of agar- 
agar or gelatin poured upon a glass plate or 
into a Petri dish for the purpose of separat- 
ing speeific organisms. See *plating, 3. 
Also called poured plate—17. A butchers’ 
term for the long, thin cut of beef, weighing 
usually about 60 pounds, and ineluding the 
brisket, the navel piece, and the thinner in- 
side piece called the skirt.—18. In geol., a 
wide area of flat and undisturbed strata. 


Towards the north, however, a very extensive ‘plate’ 
without folding appears, which stretches nearly to the 
Arctic archipelago. Athenzum, July 15, 1905, p. 82. 


Adanal plate. See xadanal.— Amalgamated plates, 
in. gold-milling, copper plates (sometimes silver-plated) 
having an amalgamated surface which are used to catch 
gold in the stamp-milling process.—Barlow’s plate, an 
old device, shape ας of a flat form of soft iron, placed 
in the vicinity of a ship’s compass for compensating the 
latter against the magnetism of the ship's iron. It might 
be termed the forerunner of the Flinders bar (which see). 
—Basal plate. See xbasal.—_ Cathammal plate. See 
xcathammal, 2.—Chlorid plate, a photographic plate 
coated with a gelatinochlorid emulsion.— Cut-off plate. 
See *cut-of.— Dental plate. (a) In zodl.: (1) The plate 
of pavement-like teeth, as in the jaws of some skates, or any 
bony plate in the mouth of a fish which bears teeth or has 
the function of teeth. Amer. Jour. Sct., Aug., 1904, p. 148. 
(2) In polychzetous annelids, one of the chitinous jaws. 
(3). In the Brachiopoda, one of the two erect shelly plates 
which support the teeth of the ventral valve and rest on 
the bottom of that valve. By their convergence and 
union they form the spondylium in some species, and this 
structure may be supported on a single median plate or 
septum. See *spondyliwn. (b) In dental surgery, a 
plate of metal, hard rubber, or other material, molded 
to the shape of the roof of the mouth, which serves as a 
support for false teeth.—Ectethmoidal plate, the 
ectethmoid, pars plana, or antorbital plate.— Funda- 
mental plate or zone, the dorsal portion of the 
lateral wall of the medullary tube on either side. 
— Genital plate, in ophiuroids, the larger of the two 
barlike plates which bound the genital slit. See genital 
*scale.— Give-and-take plate. See *give-and-take.— 
Intermarginal plates, in some starfishes, a series of 





plate, v. ἵ. 


plateasm (pli-té’azm), n. 


plate-bolt (plat’bdlt), n. 


plate-box, 7. 


plate- 


plate-cylinder 


platesdeveloped between theinframarginals and thesupra- 
marginals.—-Marginal plate, one of the horny plates 
covering the outer edge of the carapace in turtles.— Mar- 
supial plate, in certain crustaceans, one of the lamellate 
appendages on the basal joints of some of the thoracic 
limbs, forming, with similar appendages, a brood-pouch 
or cavity into which the eggs enter and there develop. 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., May, 1897, p. 30.—Oral-angle 
plates, in ophiuroids, the five pairs of large plates form- 
ing the framework which surrounds the mouth.— Oral 
plate. (a) In the Crinoidea, one of the calyx plates 
which surround the oral aperture. (0) Same as *buecal 
shield.— Petri plate, a Petri dish containing the nu- 
trient medium ready to receive the material from which 
a culture is to be obtained. 


In a plate of petri. at 20° we notice some raré yellow 
granulated colonies with irregular borders, presenting 
often some prolongations. After five days some of the 
colonies from the surface spread, and present one pro- 
longation and rarely two, as the tail of a comet. 

Jour. Trop. Med., Jan. 15, 1905, p. 31. 


Pile of plates. See xple3.— Plate-edge planer. See 
*planer.— Plate-girder bridge, a form oi bridge in 


which trusses are replaced by plate-girders, each formed 


‘by a wide, thin, vertical steel plate called the web, having 


on each edge a flange composed of angle-irons riveted to 
the web. The web is. further; stiffened by angle-iron 
stiffeners extending from flange to flange.— Polar plate. 
See kpolar field. Parker and Haswell, Zoology, 1 203. 
— Poured plate. See xplate, 16.— Poured plate cul- 
ture. See xculture.— Prochordal plate, an embryonic 
tissue situated dorsocephalad of the anterior end of the 
notochord. It is continuous caudally with the para- 
chordals.— Punched plate, in music-printing, a plate 
for printing in which the note-heads, the words, and 
many technical characters are incised by dies, while the 
staff-lines, note-stems, etc., are cut by a burin. The in- 
dentations thus made are filled with wax to retain the 
ink. Most sheet-music is thus printed.— Quarter-wave 
plate, in optics,a plate of doubly refracting crystal of 
such thickness that the two components of a beam of 
light traversing it acquire a difference of phase of § or a 
difference of path of a quarter-wave length. Same as 
Senarmont’s kcompensator.—Rostral plate, the anterior 
plate in the dorsal shield of certain Upper Silurian and 
Lower Devonian fishes of the family Pteraspida, order 
Heterostraci.— $cattering-plate, a plate, either solid 
or perforated, against which a jet of water or other fluid 
may impinge and be broken up and spread into thinner 
films or smaller masses: used in surface-condensers of 
steam-engines, for example, to force the steam or the 
water to exert its heating or cooling effect over a larger 
area than that of the cross-section of the inlet opening.— 
Segmental plate, the plate of mesoblast on either side 
of the notochord at the posterior end of the vertebrate 
embryo. It is from this plate that the mesoblastic seg- 
ments, or somites, are successively cut off.—Septal 
plate, in the dorsal valve of the articulate brachiopods, 
one of the vertical plates which support the hinge-plate 
and rest on the bottom of the shell.—Sheffield plate, 
copper plated with silver; a cheap substitute for solid 
silver, used for all the purposes for which silver had pre- 
viously been used. The process, which consisted in 
rolling out the plate after the sheets of silver and copper 
had been fused together, originated at Sheffield, England, 
near the middle of the eighteenth century. The founda- 
tion of the best Sheffield plate was composed of copper 
and brass. This rolled plate was far more durable than 
the electroplate of the present day.— Silver plate. (a 
See plate, 4 απᾶ 5. (6) A thin coating of silver deposite 
over the surface of an article made of some other metal. 
—Wet plate, in photog., a glass plate covered with 
collodion containing soluble chlorids, bromides, and io- 
dides, which, after being put ina bath of silver nitrate, 
is exposed in the camera while still moist. The process 
was devised by Scott Archer. 


6. In paper-making, to pass a fin- 
ished or machine-calendered paper through 
the supplementary rolls called the *supercal- 
enders (which see). See also supercalendered. 
[Gr. πλατειασµός, < 
πλατειάζειν, speak or pronounce broadly, « 
πλατύς, flat, broad: see plat3,.] A broad pro- 
nunciation. Blount, Glossographia. 


plateau, ”.—Continental plateau, the mass of a 


continent considered as rising above the deep ocean-floor, 
and including the shallow sea-bottom near the land. 


On the inner borders of continental plateaus, which 
are the submerged portion of the continental domes, 
detritus accu™aulates by marine erosion. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), X. 129. 
Intermont plateau, a plateau which lies between two 
mountain-ranges. Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 
25.— Plateau glacier. See *glacier. , 


plateaulith (pla-to’lith), ». [E. plateau + Gr. 


λίθος, stone.} An eolithic implement found 
in the plateau gravels of Kent, England. Nat. 
Sci., Feb., 1898, p. 115. | 
1. Α bolt which 
slides on a flat Ῥ]αΐο.--. A bolt having a 
wide, flat head. N. ἤ. D. 

3. In founding, a thin flask: or 
box used in molding plates or very thin, flat 
pieces. Also called plate-flask. 


plate-carrier (plait’kar/i-ér), ». In photog., a 


thin loose blackened frame inserted in the 
plate-holder to permit the use of a plate smaller 
than that for which the holder was originally 
constructed. Also used in photo-engraving to 
hold the half-tone screen near to the sensitive 
plate during exposure. Same as kit!, 4. 
linder (plat sil” in-dér), n. 
. 


See 
*cylin 


plate-fish 


plate-fish (plat’fish), π. Same as trunk-fish; 
any ostraciont. 

plate-flask (plat’ flask), ». 
box, 3. 

plate-frame, ». 2. Same as *web-frame. 

plate-furnace (plat’fér’nas), ». A furnace, 
either of the reverbatory or forge type, used 
by boiler-makers and ship-smiths for heat- 
ing plates which are to be bent, flanged, or 
welded. 


plate-gilled (plat’gild), a. Having lamella- 
like gills, as a bivalve; lamellibranchiate. 
plate-knee (plat’né), π. A metal knee οοη- 
sisting of two flat plates giving an extended 
surface for the bolts.. Ν. #. D. 


plate-lifter (plat’lif’ter), n. In photog., a 
thimble to which a projecting point is fastened 
for lifting plates from baths. 


Platelminthes (plat-el-min’théz), n. pl. Same 
as Platyhelminthes. 


plate-lock (plat’lok), n. A lock having the 
outer case of wood, commonly used on out- 
side doors; also, a lock in which the works 
are pivoted on an iron plate.: Ν. Β. D. 
platen, η. 2. The feed-roll of a. typewriter 
against which the paper rests while receiy- 
ing an impression.—3$. The table of a ma- 
chine-tool to which the piece to be eut is 
fastened. 


Platephemera (plat-e-fem’e-rii), x. [NL., 
< Gr. πλατύς broad, + NL. Ephemera.] <A 
genus of fossil insects based upon a frag- 
mentary neuropteroid wing found in Devo- 
nian rocks. 

plate-pitch (plat’pich), n. A variety of tough- 
pitch copper in which the poling, or removal 
of oxygen, has been carried beyond the wire- 
bar pitch stage. 


Refiners commonly distinguish “ingot- or cake-pitch” 
and “wire-bar pitch ;” copper brought to the former con- 
tains more cuprous oxide than the latter: These two 
pitches are, however, not absolutely fixed; they vary with 
the practice of the individual refiner and with thickness 
of the cake or bar that. is to be cast: The thicker the piece, 
the more oxygen will have to remain in the metal, if a flat 
surface is to be obtained. A third degree of pitch aimed 
at is that required by very thin castings, such as elec- 
trodes 0.5 inch in thickness. As this pitch lies beyond 
that of wire-bar copper and differs from it more than to 
permit its being designated merely a shading, it may be 
called ‘‘ plate-pitch.” ' 

Electrochem. Industry, March, 1904, p. 88. 


plate-roll (plat’rdl), m. One of the rolls ina 
mill for rolling iron or steel plates; a plate- 
roller, 


plate-tongs (plat’téngz), n. pl. 1. A pair of 
tongs for handling hot metal plate in the roll- 
ing process.—2. Tongs for handling photo- 
graphic plates or negatives. 


plate-tower (plat’tou’ér), π. An arrangement 
for bringing about absorption of a gas by a 
liquid, used in various 
chemical industries, not- 
ably in the manufacture 


of sulphurie acid. © The 
space within a tower or column 
is divided up by a number of 
superposed horizontal parti- 
tions with small intervals be- 
tween them. Each of these 
partitions consists of a number 
of stoneware plates perforated 
with small holes, the holes in 
_ any one plate occupying some- 
what diiferent positions from 
those in the plates of the next 
partitions below and above. 
The absorbing liquid drips 
gradually from each partition 
to the one below it, buta little 
rim to each perforation secures 
the retention at all times of a 
thin film of liquid on the sur- 
face of each plate. The gas or 
mixture of gases passes upward 
through the tower. The effect 
is the same as that of the older 
‘coke-tower’ ; but greater uni- 
formity of distribution of the 
liquid, and therefore greater 
efficiency, is secured. 


platform, π. 8. In phys. 
geog., a Shallow sea- 
bottom. near a_conti- 
nent; a continental 
shelf: as, the Patago- 
nian platform. 

British and Continental Platform.— A gently shelving 
platform stretching seawards to varying distances from 
20 to 200 miles, terminating in a declivity or escarpment 
at depths (according to distance from land) varying from 
100 to 200 fathoms. Geog. Jour. (R. . Β.), XIIT. 286. 
9. In certain extinct genera of atrematous 
brachiopods (Trimerella, Monomerella, Lingu- 


Same as *plate- 





Plate-tower. 


@,a, a, lead lining; 4, ὅ, 
perforated porcelain plates ; 
c, bearer, to support plate; 
@, ε, distributing-pipes for 
liquid from /; /, reservoir ; 
86, gas-inlet; #, gas-exit. 


lasma), a raised structure in the posterior por- 
tions of the valves, the surface of which seryed 
as places of attachment for muscles, while 
the cavities beneath stored the hepatic and re- 


produchiye glands.—Charging-platform, the plat- 
orm from which the charge of fuel and ore is delivered 
to a blast-furnace, or the charge of fuel and iron to a 
cupola.— Flood-platform, the terrace cut back and 
leveled off by a stream at its times of flood. 


In its minor features the flood-platform.resembles the 
foreshore of a craggy sea-coast. Terraced reefs and ir- 
regular bosses of rock, sometimes high enough to form 
islands at flood-time, roughen its surface ; and it is deeply 
pitted. with well-like ‘pot-holes,” ground smooth and 
true by the rock-drill of whirling torrent-driven stones. 
The amygdaloidal structure of the basalt is peculiarly 
favourable to the production of these pits, which, by their 
numbers and size, are a striking characteristic of the 
floor of the gorge in many places. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. δ.), Feb., 1908, p. 141. 


Moving platform, a device. for transporting passen- 
gers a limited distance, consisting of ‘an endless belt or 
platform which is made to move continuously at a pre- 
scribed speed by suitable stationary engines or by motors 
on the axles of the platform. Seats are usually provided 
for the passengers, who, by the aid of slower-moving 
short station platforms, get on and off the platform while 
it isin motion. A second platform, at higherspeed than 
the first, may be used in connection with the latter, its 
elements being borne on the top of the carrying-wheels 
on whose axles the first platformis borne. As the top of 
a rolling wheel goes through space twice as fast as its 
axle, the upper platform without gearing goes twice as 
fast as the main flooring. Compare *conveyer, 4, kesca- 
lator, and *ramp, 9. 


platform-deck (plat ’ form -dek), m. See 
*deck, 2. 

Platichthys (pla-tik’this), n.  [Nl., < Gr 
πλατύς, flat, +  tyOic, fish.] A genus of 


flounders of the northern Pacifie. 
platina, π. 1. The word in this form, with the orig- 
inal spelling, is now generally used to signify the min- 
eral, a natural alloy of the pure metal platinum with 
palladium, rhodium, iridium, osmium, ruthenium, iron, 
and copper. 
platinate (plat’i-nat), n. .A compound which 
may be viewed as a salt produced by the 
union of platinum dioxid with the oxid of a 
more basic or electropositive metal: as, sodium 
platinate, NagPt307 or NagO.(PtOo)s. 
plating, ». 3. In bacteriol., the pouring of 
liquefied gelatin or agar-agar containing a 
mixed culture of bacteria upon a glass platie 
or into a Petri dish, where the medium hard- 
ens and thus permits the isolation of specific 
organisms. Also plating-out.—4. In iron 
ship-building, the plates, collectively, arranged 
in strakes covering any part: as, side-plating, 
the plates forming the outer skin of the vessel 
above the turn of the bilge; bottom-plating, 
the plates forming the outer bottom of a 
vessel below the turn of the bilge;, deck- 
plating, the parexing of the deck-beams, etc. 
—Outside plating. See *shell-plating.— Plating- 
behind-armor, in a war-ship, the heavy plating sup- 
ported by strong framing on the side of the vessel or in 
the interior to support the armor-plates. The armor. is 
not usually placed directly on the plating, but inter- 
posed between the inner face of the armor and the outer 
surface of the plating-behind-armor is a thickness of 
wood backing arranged like the planking of a wooden 
ship.— Thimble-plating, a name used in Great Britain 
to describe the method of making a cylindrical boiler- 
shell or -flue of successive rings of plate, in which each 
ring is made slightly tapering so as to be smaller at one 
end than at the other by the amount necessary to enter 
within the end of the next ring to form the lap of the 
joint. These successive rings should be so arranged that 
the current of flame or hot gases does not impinge upon 


Plattdeutsch 


glass... Uséd particularly in Franee. 
July 6, 1905, p. 237. | 
Ῥ]αῦίπο-. In chem., a prefix signifying the 
presence of platinum with apparently dyad 
valence: as, potassium platinochlorid, KgPtCl4, 
also called potassium chloroplatinite. 
platinocyanic (plat’i-n6-si-an’ik), a. [plati- 
num + cyan(ogen) + -ie.] Containing plati- 
num and cyanogen.— Platinocyanic acid, an acid, 


Nature, 


HgPt(CN)4, known only in its salts or in solution. Also 
called cyanoplatinous acid. 
platinocyanide (plat’i-n6-si’a-nid), 4, 


Γ platinocyan(ic) + -ide.] A salt of platino- 
eyanie acid. Also called cyanoplatinite. The 
most important is barium  platinocyanide, 
BaPt(CN)4.4H»5O (which see, under *burium),. 
platinoid,. 2. An alloy, resembling Ger- 
man silver, composed of 60 parts copper, 14 
parts nickel, 24 parts zine and 1 to 2 parts 
tungsten. It has a greater resistance than 
German silver, and it is used largely in elee- 
trical. work. ’ 
platino-iridium (plat’i-no-i-rid’i-um), 2». 
Same as *iridio-platinum. | 
platinum, ”.— Birmingham platinum, an alloy of 
copper and zinc, the proportions of the former varying 
from 20 to 46.5 parts and of the latter from 53.5 to 80 parts. 
The alloy is very brittle, but it casts well and is used only 
for buttons, on which the letters or designs are brought 
out by careful pressing. Also known as platinum-lead. 
— Deville and Debracy’s platinum prccess, a process 
in which platinum ore is mixed with an equal weight of 
galena and fused in a reverberatory furnace, where some 
glass and litharge are added. The alloy of osmium and 
iridium accompanying the platinum sinks to the: bottom, 
_while the metallic lead combined with the platinum re- 
mains at the top and is cast into ingots.. Thelead is sub- 
sequently removed from the platinum by cupellation.— 
Mock platinum, an alloy consisting of 8 parts of brass 
and 5 parts of zinc.— Platinum degree, lamp, silver. 
See *xdegree, etc.—Platinum sponge, metallic platinum 
in the form of a soft, loosely aggregated mass, of gray 
color and without luster, obtained by heating to redness 
ammonium -platinochlorid., It absorbs, gases in, large 
quantity, so that if exposed to a stream of hydrogen in 
the presence of air, hydrogen and oxygen condensed in'the 
pores combine, the metal becomes incandescent, and the 
hydrogen is set fire to and burns with flame.—Platinum 
standard. Same as Violle’s platinum standard. See 
xlight standard.— Platinum tetrachlorid, platinic 
chlorid, PtCly. What is very commonly called by either 
of these names, the orange-yellow substance produced by 
dissolving platinum in aqua regia and evaporating the 
solution, extensively used as an analytical reagent, con- 
tains in addition the elements of hydrochloric acid, and is 
roperly called chloroplatinic acid, HaPtClg.—Platinum 
ning, See *toning.—Scale of the platinum ther- 
mometer. See thermometer *scale.— Wollaston’s 
Platinum process, a wet method of extraction, which 
consists essentially in bringing platinum into solution 
with aqua regia, precipitating from this solution plati- 
num-ammonium chlorid by means of ammonium chlorid 
and ammonia, and then decomposing this compound and 
separating platinum at a red heat. The platinum ob- 
tained from this method is not free from iridium. 


platinum-bronze (plat’i-num-bronz’), . An 
alloy composed chiefly of nickel and tin, with 
the addition of some platinum and, in some 


cases, silver and brass. The proportions vary 
greatly, according to the use of thealloy. Thus, while in 
the metal for table-utensils the proportion of platinum is 
less than 1 per cent., it is over 14 per cent. in the alloy 
used for telescope tubes. The alloy is also used for bells 
(with some silver), ornaments, and articles of luxury. 
Platinum-bronzes are not affected by air or water, and 
retain their polish for a long time. 


platinum-lead (plat’i-num-led’), n. See Bir- 
mingham *platinum. | 
platitudinal (plat-i-ti’di-nal), a. Same as 


platitudinous. 


the exposed end of the plate at the larger endof the ring. Platner’s bile, crystals. See *bile?, *crystal 


The alternate arrangement of the rings is designed to 
render them cylindrical, but alternately large and small 
soas to lap externally and internally alternately ; οἳ {ο 
render them telescopic, making the. boiler of smaller 
diameter at the end farthest from the fire. 
platini-. In chem., a prefix signifying the 
presence of platinum with apparently tetrad 
valence: as, potassium platinichlorid, KoPtCle, 
also ealled potassium chloroplatinate. 
platinichlorid (pla-tin-i-kl6’rid), n. [plati- 
num + chlorid.] A compound producible by 
the union of platinum tetrachlorid with the 
echlorid of a more basie or eleetropositive 
metal or radieal. Also ealled chloroplatinate : 
as, potassium chloroplatinate, KoPtCl¢. 
platinite (plat’i-nit), n. [platinum + -ite?.] 
1. A hypothetical compound of platinum 
monoxid with the oxid of a more Ῥαβίό or 
electropositive metal. No such compound 
has actually been obtained in a definite form. 
—2, An alloy of steel with forty to fifty per 
cent. of nickel, used to replace the metallic 
filaments of platinum or electric incandescent 
or glow-lamp bulbs. It has so nearly the 
same coeflicient of expansion as that of glass 
that difficulties are avoided which oceur when 
a more expansive metal is to be sealed into 


platnosphera (plat-n6-sfé’ri), ». 


[NL.]..In 
promorphology, a polyhedron of many surfaces, 
all the corners of which coincide with the sur- 
face of a sphere. 


The flattened sphere,or facetted sphere (platnosphera). 
Haeckel (trans.), Wonders of Life, p. 124. 


Platoda (pla-to’di), m. pl. [NL., ς Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, + édoc, form.] Same as. Platyhel- 
minthes. 
platode, a. II, ». Any platode worm; any 
member of the phylum Platyhelminthes, 


Piatonician (pla-to-nish’an), n. Same as 
Platonist. 


Platonicism (pla-ton’i-sizm), n. Same as Pla- 


tonism. 

Platophrys (plat’6-fris), n. [NL., < Gr. πλατύς, 
flat, + ὀφρύς, brow.] A genus of flounders 
widely distributed in warm seas. 

Plattdeutsch (plit’doich), a. and α. [G., < 
platt, flat, level, low (see plat?), + deutsch, 
German (see Dutch).)] I, a. Low German: 
used especially with reference, to language. 
See II. em 

ΤΙ. x. The Low German language, in a re- 
stricted sense ; the popular speech of northern 


Plattdeutsch 


Germany, possessing a considerable literature. 
See Low German, under German2, n. 

Plattel (pla’tel), π. Aseries of shaly gas-coal 
beds in the upper portion of the Permian Coal- 
measures of Pilsen, Bohemia, which has 
afforded valuable gas-producing bituminous 
shales and also 15 of high interest through its 
fauna and flora. It contains primitive Reptilia 
and Amphibia, fish, insects, spiders, scorpions, 
and ferns. 

platter-faced (plat’ér-fast), a.. Having a flat, 
broad face, as the Eskimos and some Asiatic 
peoples. ; 

Plattner’s balance. See *balance. 

platy, α. 2. In geol., made up of thin plates 
of hard rock, or splitting into such thin plates. 


—Platy fracture, a fractured surface of cast-iron from platyhieric (plat’i-hi-er’ik), a. 


which plates peel off, like mica. This effect is due to 
the graphite in the cast-iron. Phillips and Bauer- 
man, Elements of Metallurgy, p. 272. 
platyan (plat’i-an), a. [Gr. πλατύς, flat, + 
-an.| Having both faces of the vertebral cen- 
trum flattened; amphiplatyan. ( 
platybregmate (plat-i-breg’ mat), a. (Gr. 
πλατύς, flat, + βρέγμα, the front part of the 
head, + -atel.] Same as *platybregmatic. 
platybregmatic (plat’i-breg-mat’ik), a. | [Gr. 
πλατύς, flat, + Bpéyua(r-), sinciput, + -ic.] In 
craniom., having a flat bregma, or having the 
region of the bregma flattened. 
platycephalic, a. 2. Belonging to one of the 
divisions of cranial forms given by Aitken 
Meigs, and characterized by mesaticephalism 
with flat vertex and rounded occiput. 
platycephaloid (plat-i-sef’a-loid), a. and n 
[ platycephal(ous) + -oid.] I. a. 
platycephalous, 
II, ». A platycephaloid individual. 
ss a cs ig (plat”i-sef-a-loi’dé-4), n. pl. 
NL., < Gr. πλατύς, flat, + κεφαλή, head, + 
εἶδος, form.] A superfamily of mail-cheeked 
fishes, having a greatly depressed head and 
body. 
platycephaloidean (plat”i-sef-a-loi’dé-an), a. 
Of or pertaining to the family Platycephalide, 
an Old World family of mail-cheeked fishes. 
Platycephalus, ». 3, [1. c.] A platyeephalic 
cranium. G. Sergi (trans.), Var. of the Human 
Species, p. 44. 
Platyceras (pli-tis’e-ras), π. [Gr. πλατύς, 
broad, + κέρας, horn.] A genus of fossil 
‘eapuloid gastropods 
having shells with 
large body-whorls 
and small bent or 
spirally 


folded or spinose 
surface. The genus 
is represented by 
numerous species 
ranging from Upper 
Cambrian to the Trias, and is specially 
abundant in Lower Devonian and Subecar- 
boniferous formations. 
platyceroid (pla-tis’e-roid), a. [Platycer(as) 
+ -oid.] Resembling or related to the gastro- 
pod genus Platyceras. Amer. Nat., Oct., 1907, 


p. 018. 
platychamecephalic (plat’i-kam”6-se-fal’ik), 
a. [NL., < Gr. πλατύς, flat, + χαμαί, on the 
ground (low), + κεφαλή, head, + -ic.] In 
craniom., being both platycephalic and chame- 
cephalic. 
The Scottish skulls are platychamecephalic. 
Science, Oct. 30, 1903, p. 568. 
Platychelys (pla-tik’é-lis), απ. [NL., ς Gr. 
πλατύς, flat, + χέλυς, tortoise.] An extinct 
turtle belonging to the suborder Amphichelydia, 
family Pleurosternidez, fromthe Upper Jurassic 


of Europe. | It possesses a somewhat depressed cara- 
pace, with a number of more or less distinct ridges or 
prominences on the neurals and costals ; neurals short and 
of irregular contour; sternal bridge short ; mesoplastrals 
not meeting in the middle line; vertebral shields much 
wider than long; nuchal shield present ; intergular un- 
divided ; no articulation between pelvis andplastron. It 
occurs in the Upper Jura of Bavaria, France, and England. 


platycnemy (pla-tik-né’ mi), ». Same as 
platycnemia. 

platyceelian (plat-i-sé’li-an),a. Same as 
platycelous. | 

platycranial (plat-i-kra’ni-al), a. [Gr. πλατός, 
broad, + κρανίον, skull, + -al1.] In anthrop., 





Platyceras evectum. 


playa-lake 
platyrhynchous (plat-i-ring’kus), a. 
as platyrhynchine. 
platysma] (pla-tis’mal), a. [platysma + -all.] 
In anat., originating in or relating to the pla- 


Brachycephaly is associated with platycranial char- 
acters. Same 


ο 
W. R. Macdonell, in Biometrika, March-July, 1904, 
[p. 240. 


platycyrtean (plat-i-sér’té-an), a. [Gr. 


Platygobio (plat-i-go’bi-6), η. 


platymeria (plat-i-mé’ri-%), n. 


platymeric (plat-i-mer’ik), a. 


Somewhat Platymery (pla-tim’e-ri), n. 
m 


πλατύς, flat, + κυρτός, curved.] Noting a ver- 
tebra having the anterior face of the centrum 
flattened and the posterior face rounded. 

platydactylous (plat-i-dak’ti-lus), a. Same 
as platydactyl. 

platydolichocephalous (plat’i-dol’i-k6-sef’a- 
lus), a. Same as platydolichocephalic. 

platyglossate (plat-i-glos’at), a. Same as 
platyglossal. 


πλατύς, flat, + L. gobio, goby.] A genus of 
minnows found in the Mississippi valley. 

(Gr. πλατίς, 
broad, + ἱερόν, sacrum, + -ic.] In anthrop., 
having a sacral index more than 106. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (auondon), 1897, ser. B, p. 187. 


platylekanic (plat’i-le-kan’ik), a. [@r. 


πλατύς, flat, + λεκάνη, dish (pelvis), + -ic.] 
Same as *platypellic. Turner. 
[NL., < Gr. 


πλατύς, flat, + µηρός, thigh, femur.] Sagittal 
flattening of the upper part of the human 
femur, a condition found frequently in some 
races of man. 

The upper third of the femur in someraces is sagittally 
flattened, a condition which is called platymeria. 

Encyc. Brit., XXV. 398. 

[ platymeria + 
-ic.} Characterized by platymeria. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1897, ser. B, p. 148. 
— Platymeric index. See *indez. 
, Same as *platy- 

ογία. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 
1897, ser. B, p. 143. 


[NL., < Gr. Platysternum (plat-i-stér’num), 1. 


tysma myoides, a thin muscle lying just be- 
neath the skin on the under anterior side of 
a neck. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, p. 


Platysternidee (plat-i-stér’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., 


ς Platystern(um), the type genus, + -idz#.] A 
family of Asiatic fresh-water turtles, known 
at present from a single species, P. megalo- 
cephalon. 

[Gr. 


πλατύς, broad, + στέρνον, the breast.] A genus 


of fresh-water turtles comprising a small spe- 


cies from southeastern Asia, distinguished at 
a glance by the great size of the head. The 
body is depressed, the taii long, slender, and 
covered with square scales, The only known 
species, P. megalocephalon, is found on. the 
borderland between China and Burma, 


platystigmat (plat-i-stig’mat),. [Gr. πλατίύς, 


flat, broad, + E. stigmat(ic).] _ A photographic 
objective of two lens systems of four lenses 
each, made of Jena glass.. The shutter is 
fitted between the systems. It is a long-focus 
anastigmat. ncyc. Brit., XXXI. 696. 

Several combinations of triple lenses, constructed more 
or less on the principles enunciated by Dr. Rudolph, have 
been brought out by several English and foreign makers, 
among them Steinheil’s ‘‘Orthostigmats,” made in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Ἡ. & J. Beck; Wray’s “ Platystigmats” ; 
Ross's “New Symmetrical Anastigmats”; ... may be 
noted. Enoyc. Brit., XX XI. 696. 


Platytroctes (plat-i-trok’téz), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 


πλατύς, flat, + τρώκτης, gnawer.] A genus of 
fishes of the family Alepocephalida, found in 
the deep sea. 


platymesocephalic (plat’i-mes’6-se-fal’ik), a. 
(Gr. πλατύς, flat, + µέσος, middle, + κεφαλή, 
head, + -ic.] Same as platymesaticephalic. 

Platyostoma (plat-i-os’td-mii), π. [NL., < 


platyurous (plat-i-a’rus),a. [Gr. πλατύς, flat, 
+ ουρά, tail.) Having a flat or broad tail. 
plaustrum (plis’trum), n.; pl. plaustra (-trii). 


latypellic (plat-i-pel’ik), a. 
platyp (p , 


inrolled platypezid (plat-i-pez’id), n. and a. 
apex with smooth mem 


platypodous (pla-tip’o-dus), a. 


Gr. πλατίύς, flat, + στόμα, mouth.] A genus of 
fossil gastropods having shells composed of 
numerous rapidly expanding, rounded, closely 
eoiled whorls with small low spire and 
thickened reflexed inner lip; the Diaphoro- 
stoma. The genusis represented by numerous 
species ranging from Silurian to Carbonifer- 
ous, and is specially abundant in the Lower 
Devonian formations. Properly Platystoma. 
[Gr. πλατύς, 
πέλλα, bow] (pelvis), + -ic.] In anthrop., 
having an index of the pelvic-brim less than 
90. Amer. Anthropologist, April-June, 1902, 


p. 343. 
Fm. WA 


er of the dipterous family Platypezide. 
II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the dipterous family Platypezidez. 


platyphippic. (plat-i-fip’ik), a, and π. [Gr. 


πλατύς, flat, + ἐφίππιος, for putting on a horse. ] 
I, a. Having the anterior face of the verte- 
bral centrum flattened and the posterior sad- 
dle-shaped. 

II. ». A vertebra having the centrum fiat- 
tened in front and saddle-shaped behind. 
[ platypod + 
-ous.| Pertaining to, or having the characters 
of, the Platypoda. 


Platypeecilus (plat-i-pé’si-lus), m. [NL., <¢ Gr. 


πλατύς, flat, + ποικίλος, spotted.] A genus of 
fishes of the family Peciliidz, found in fresh 
waters from Mexico to Panama. 
platypsyllid (plat-ip-sil’id), n. and a. 1. η. 
A member of the coleopterous family Platy- 
psyllide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Platypsyllide, 
Platyptera, π. 2. In Packard’s system of the 
classification of insects, the fourth order of 
ametabolous insects. They have. four net- 
veined wings and the mouth-parts adapted 
for biting, and inelude the Termitide and the 
Mallophaga. 
platypterigid (pla-tip-ter’i-jid), π. anda. I. 
π. A. member of the lepidopterous family 
Platypterigide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 


ing tothe family Platypterigide. 


Platyrhinoidis (plat’i-ri-noi’dis), πα. [NL. 
prop. *Platyrrhinoides, ς Platyrrhina + Gr. 
εἶδος, form.] A genus of rays of the family 


characterized by or exhibiting askullof more Rhinobatidz, found off the coast of southern 


than middle breadth. — , 





California. 








play}, ». 


[L.] A heavy two-wheeled cart used by the 
ancient Romans. 
ay!,v. I. intrans.—To play back, in cricket, to 
strike the ball with the bat after having stepped back or 
toward the wicket. Hutchinson, Cricket, p. 61.—To 
lay up. (c) To be equal to the occasion. [Slang.] (d) 
ο follow another successfully, with apparent sympathy, 
in his vein or mood from the theatrical use. 


II. trans. 16. In base-ball, foot-ball, and 
similar games, to place (a player) in a certain 
position.— 17. To accompany in action with 
music. 


It was the band of the Mavericks playing the regiment 

into its camp; for the men were route-marching’ with 
their baggage. , R. Kipling, Kim, v. 
To play down and out, in bridge and whist, to play the 
higher of two cards, neither of them an honor, on a part- 
ner’s lead, to show that the third round of the suit can 
be trumped. See *echo, 8. 
14. A method or, manner of per- 
forming on a musical instrument, especially 
as regards the action of the hands. See close 
*play.—15. The actor an act of playing (in 
a game); a separate act of playing.—Close 
Play, in lute-playing, holding or using the right hand so 
as to avoid all needless motions. Also called covert play. 
—In play. In golf,a ball is in play as soon as the player 
has made a stroke at the teeing-ground at each hole, and 
it remains in play until itis holed out.— Mass or massed 
play, in /oot-ball, play in, which the players act en 
masse. 


The principle will be laid down that Statehood is not 
to be achieved by “massed plays”—to quote a football 
term; ‘fone at a time” must be the order of procedure. 

Rev. of Revs., April, 1903, p. 398. 
Problem play, a play dealing with some special social 
or ethical problem, usually divorce, the relations of the 
sexes, or the enslaved condition of woman: originally 
applied to plays of Alexandre Dumas. 


Alexander Dumas had created and still monopolized 
the problem play, of which Le Demi-Monde, Le Fils Nat- 
urel, La Question d’ Argent, Les Idées de Madame Aubray, 
La Femme de Claude, Monsieur Alphonse, La Visite de 
Noces, L’Etrangére, Francillon, and Denise may be men- 
tioned as the most characteristic specimens. The probd- 
lem play is the presentation of a particular case, with a 
view to a general conclusion on some important question 
of human conduct. Encye. Brit., XXVIT, 523. 


playa (pli’yii), n. [Sp., ‘shore,’ ‘strand.”} In 


geol., a general name for the plain of silt or 
mud that marks the bottom of a desiccated 
lake-basin in the western United States. 
playa-lake (pli’yi-lak), π. A lake formed 
during the wet season, but disappearing by 
evaporation during the dry season. Playa- 
lakes are generally very shallow. 

Other lakes, which indicate still more pointedly the 
contrast between an arid and a humid climate, we may 
call playa lakes. These are broad sheets of shallow 
water, covering many square miles in winter season, but 


evaporating to dryness during the summer, their beds 
becoming hard, smooth mud plains or playas. In many 


playa-lake 
instances a lake is formed over a playa during a single 


rye pe night, only to disappear beneath the next noon- 

ay sun. 

L C. Russell, quoted in Amer. Geol., Sept., 1904, p. 184. 

play-boy (pla’boi),». 1+. A boy actor. 
son, NewInn,I.i. WN. £.D.—2, A comic actor. 
—3,. The jack of trumps in spoil-five. 

play-club (pla’klub), ». In golf, a driver; a 
wooden-headed club with a full-length shaft, 
used in driving a ball to a great distance. 

playcraft (pla’kraft), ». The science and art 
of play, especially as used in the education of 
ο en. , 


layer, ”. In harness-manuf., a small piece _ Pacific. . 
Tone ed i 3 Plectromus (plek- tro’ mus), n. 


of metal attached by links to the mouthpiece 
of the bridle.—short-card player, a poker-player : 
usually applied to a sharper only. 

Playhouse tune. See *twie. 

playing-place (pla’ing-plas), n. In ornith., a 
locality where the male displays or ‘shows 
off’ his plumage to the female; the bower, or 
run, of a bower-bird. 

play-instinct (pla’in’stingkt), n. In psychol., 
one of the group of human instincts which 
subserve the life and development of the in- 
dividual as a conscious being. It covers the 
need of physical exercise, the taste for a life 
of adventure, the passion for gambling, es- 
thetic activities, ete. 

The play-instinct, if we use this word to designate the 
tendency to expend superfluous activity, . .. is a stock 
which puts forth several branches. 

Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 198. 

P.L. B. An abbreviation of Poor-law Board. 

P.L.C. An abbreviation of Poor-law Com- 
missioners. 

Pl. D. An abbreviation of Plattdeutsch, Low 
German. 

plea, n.— Negative plea, in equity, a plea not pure. 
See *xplea not pure.—jPlea not pure, in equity, a plea 
which tends to negative the allegations of the complain- 
ant’s bill, as distinguished from a pure *plea (which 
see).— Plea of the general issue, Same as general 
issue (which see, under issue).— Pure plea, in equity, a 
plea which sets up as a defense matters wholly outside of 


the complainant’s bill. See xplea not pure.— Sham plea. 
See sham. | 


plead, v. ¢.—Rule to plead, a rule or order of cou 
entered as of course, requiring the defendant to plea 
within a given time. Failure to comply with it entitles 
the plaintiff to a judgment by default. 


pleasure, ”.—Calculus of pleasure. 
*caleulus. 


pleasure-pain (plezh’ir-pin’),n.anda. I, η. 
In psychol., a collective term for pleasant and 
unpleasant affective processes. 

That a classification of pleasure-pain with sensation 
will not hold is apparent upon consideration, and indeed 
is not generally thought to hold with relation to plea- 
sures, Which are often classed with emotions. 

Marshall, Pain, Pleasure, and Asthetics, p. 2. 

II, a. In psychol., relating to the pleasant 
and unpleasant affective processes, collec- 
tively regarded: as, pleasure-pain theories, 


leasure-pain experiments, 
pleasuring (plezh’tr-ing), n. The act of tak- 
[L. plebs, the 


ing pleasure; a pleasure-trip. 

plehicolous (plé-bik’9-lus), a, 
common people, + colere, cultivate.] _Court- 
ing the common people; demagogieal. [Rare. ] 

plebiscitariah (pleb’i-si-ta’ri-an), a. Same 
as plebiscitary. 

plebiscitic (pleb-i-sit’ik), a. [plebiscite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or established 
by, a plebiscite. 

Plectascines (plek-ta-sin’6-6), η, pl.. [NL., < 
Gr. πλεκτός, plaited, + aoxdc, a bag (sac), + 
-inex.| A name used by some recent authors 
to inelude.the order of fungi *Aspergillales 
(which see). , 

plectenchyma (plek-teng’ ki-mi), n. [Gr. 
πλεκτός, woven, + ἔγχυμα, aninfusion.] . Same 
as pseudoparenchyma, Lindau, 

Plectobranchus (plek-to-brang’kus), . [NL., 
ς Gr. πλεκτός, plaited (infolded), + βράγχια, 
gills.] A genus of blennioid fishes of the 
northern Pacific. 

plectonephric (plek-té-nef’rik), a. [Gr. πλεκ- 
τός, plaited, twisted, + νεφρός, kidney, + -ic.] 
Having nephridia consisting of networks of 
fine tubes: as, the plectonephrie genera. of 
earthworms. 

[They] have ceased altogether to look like the excre- 


tory tubes in the usual “ plectonephric” genera. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1894, p. 382. 
ρω ο... nephridia consisting of net- 
works of fine tubes lying on the body-wall and septa in 
each segment, as in some earthworms. They open to 
the exteriorand sometimes into thecceloma. Alsocalled 
diffuse nephridia. Compare *meganephric. 

plectopter (plek-top’tér), η. [Plectopter(a).] 
In entom., a member of the order’ Plectoptera. 
IV. 49 


See hedonic 


plectopterous (plek-top’te-rus), a. 


B. Jon. Plectospondyly 


p. 100. 
Plectranthias (plek-tran’thi-as), n. 


Plectrypops (plek’tri-pops), n. 





plerome 


apparatus for recording the number, fre- 

quency, or length of the waves of water in a 

lake; specifically, Forel’s plemyrameter, 

which was ultimately replaced by the more 

πλεκτός, twisted, <¢ πλέκειν, twist, plait, + σπόν- accurate limnometer of Sarasin, See *lim- 

ὀνλος, a vertebra, + -y3.] The condition of _nometer, with eut. 

being abnormally twisted: noting a condition Plen, Anabbreviation of Plenipotentiary. 

of .vertebree. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1894, plenalvia (plé-nal’vi-di),n. [NL.,< L. plenus, 
10 full, + alvus, bowels.| Same as *grain-sick- 

[NL., < ness. 

Gr. πλῆκτρον, spur, + NL. Anthias.] A genus Plenary ability. See *ability. 

of serranoid fishes found inthe western tropical plenipotential (plen’i-pd-ten’shal), a [L. 

plenus, full, + potentia, power, + -all.] Same 
[NL., < Gr. as plenipotentiary. 


[ Plectop- 
Having the characters of the 


perch toapon dsb), π. [αν. 


ter(a) + -ous.] 
Plectoptera. 


πλῆκτρον, Spur, + @uoc, shoulder.]. A genus plenitudinous (plen-i-ta’di-nus), a. Same as 
of berycoid fishes of the deep sea. Pies a [ Rare. ] 

Plectropoma (plek-trop’6-mi&),. [NL.,< Plenum fan. See *fan}. 

Gr. πλῆκτρον, spur, πῶμα, lid} A genus pleochroitic (plé’6-kro-it’ik), a. Pertaining 


of serranoid fishes found in the Indian and to, or characterized by, pleochroism. 

western Pacific oceans. pleocleis (plé’6-klis), m. [Gr. πλείων, more, + 
[NL., < Gr. «Aeic, key.] In crustaceans, a tubercle or wart- 

πλῆκτρον, Spur, + ὑπό, under, + oy, eye.] A _ like protuberance on the first somite of the 

genus of fishes of the family Holocentridz, of pleon preventing the elevation of the carapace 


the West Indian fauna. behind. 
pledget, η. 2. Astring of oakum, such as is pleogamous (plé-og’a-mus), a. [ pleogam(y) 
used in calking the seams of a vessel. + -ous.] Characterized by pleogamy. 


plein air (plan ar). [F.: plein (< L. plenus), 
full, + air, air.] In painting, open air, from 
the phrase en plein air, in the open air, out 
of doors: a term used to characterize the 
modern point of view in painting, which con- 
siders the natural effects of light. in nature 


rather than the artificial effects of the studio. 
Painting out of doors in plein air appears to have been 
first adopted as a definite practice by the English painter 
Constable (1776-1837.) Also plain-air. 


Not long before the Franco-Prussian war, Manet, find- 
ing himself in the country with a friend, for the first 
time discovered the true value of open air to the effects 
of painting in his picture “The Garden,” which gave rise 
to the “open air” or plein air school. 

Encye. Brit., XXX. 518. 
plein-airist (pla-nar’ist), ». [plein air + 
-ist.] An artist of the plein-air school. 
' Plein-airists like Mr. Clausen, Mr. Lathangue, or Mr. 
Stott have laboriously painted with separate touches of a 
pigment so stiff that, even though it is applied witha 
brush, the result has all the appearance of having been 
done with sticks of colour. 
Athenzum, Feb. 7, 1903, p. 183. 
pleiobar (pli’6-bir), π. [τ. πλείων, more, + 
βάρος, weight.] An area of high barometrie 
pressure on the daily weather-map: a term 
introduced by Prestel in 1870. 
pleiochromia (pli-d-krd’mi-ii), m. [NL., < Gr. 
πλείων, More, + χρῶμα, color.) Increased 
coloration ; specifically, secretion in abnormal 
amount of the coloring-matter of the bile. 
pleiocyclic (pli-6-sik’lik), a. [Gr. πλείων, more, 
κύκλος, eircle, + -ic.] In bot., perennial; 
blooming more than one season : said of herbs. 
Contrasted with *hapaxanthous. Compare 
*dicyclic, 3 (b). See quotation under *vegeta- 
tion forms. Pound and Clements. 
pleiomastia (pli-d-mas’ti-’), n. [Gr. πλείων, 
more, + µαστός, breast.] The condition of 
having more than one nipple on the breast. 
pleiomerous (pli-om’e-rus), a. [ατ. πλείων, 
more, + µέρος, part.| In bot., having more 
than the normal number of leaf-like parts or 
organs. 
pleiomery (pli-om’e-ri),'. [Gr. πλείων, more, 
+ µέρος, part, + -y3.] In bot., an inerease in 
the normal or usual number of leaf-like parts 
or organs. 
Pleistocenic (plis-té-sen’ik), a. [Pleistocene 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Pleistocene. 
pleistoseist (plis’td-sist), nm. [Gr. πλεῖστος, 
most, + σειστός, shaken.] In an area affected 
by an earthquake, that interior portion which 
has suffered most violently from the shock. It 
surrounds the epicentrum and extends from 
it for a distance arbitrarily established by the 
observer who plots the effects. Seebach. 

The diagram on page 186 indicates the intensity of a 
shock in the locus technically called a pleistoseist as about 
four ninths of its intensity at the epicenter. 

Science, Dec. 16, 1904, p. 838. 
plemochoé (plé-mok’6-6),. [Gr. πληµοχόη, 
an earthern water-vessel.] In Gr. antiq., a 
toilet-vase; a tureen-like receptacle with a 
standard, for pouring out water. It was espe- 
cially associated with the last day of the Eleu- 
sinian festival. 
plemyrameter (plem-i-ram’e-tér), η.  [Gr. 
πλήμυρα, usually πλήμμυρα, flood-tide, + pér- 
ov, measure. | An apparatus for record- 
ing the level and the movements of water, 
such as a Pitot tube; a water-meter.— 2. An 





pleogamy (plé-og’a-mi), πα. [Gr. πλείων, more, 
+ γάμος, marriage.] In bot., a combination 
of different types of polygamy. 

pleonectic (plé-6-nek’ tik), a. [pleonewia.]. 
Pertaining to or characterized by pleonexia; 
morbidly greedy or covetous. 

pleopoda (plé-op’d-di), π. pl. [NL., pl. of 
pleopodon. See pleopod.| The swimmerets 
or appendages of the abdomen of some crusta- 
ceans. They may be natatory or branchial 
in function, or used for retaining the eggs 
until hatched. In some eases they are rudi- 
mentary or lacking entirely or in part. 

The abdomen [of a parasite of the hermit crab] consists 
of six fleshy segments, five of which bear a pair of ple- 
οφοᾶα. Bulletin U. S. Fish Com., Χ. ΧΙ. 54, 

pleopodon (plé-op’6-don), n. Same as pleopod. 
pleopsidic (plé-op-sid’ik), a. [Pleopsid(ium) 
+ -ic.] Derived from Pleopsidium.— Pleopsidic 
acid, an acid found in Pleopsidium chlorophanum... It 
forms very thin crystalline plates which melt at 144-- 


145° ©. 

Pleospora (plé-os’p6-ri), ». [NL. (Raben- 
horst, 1857), alluding to the many-celled 
spores; < Gr. πλέων, more, + σποράς, seed 
(spore).], A large genus of pyeeipmessenots 
fungi of the order Spheriales, having scattered 
or gregarious erumpent perithecia with papil- 
late ostiola. The spores are muriform and yellowish 
or brown, Over 225 species have been described, fruiting 
on dead stems, mostly of herbaceous plants. P. herbaruwm 
is a species common in Europe and North America. 


Pleosporacee (plé”6-sp6-ra’sé-é), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pleospora + -acez.| A family of pyreno- 
mycetous fungi named from the principal 

enus, Pleospora. 

plerocercoid (plé-ro-sér’koid), n. [Gr. πλήρης, 
full, + κέρκος, tail, + -oid.] The solid elongate 
larva, with no bladder, of some cestodes, as 
Bothriocephalus latus, an intestinal parasite 
found in man and the dog. Compare *plero- 
cestoid. 

Dibothriocephalus latus Liihe 1899. . . . Adult parasitic 
in small intestine of man, dog, and cat; larva ( plerocer- 


coid) in the muscles and among the viscera of various 
fish. Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 792. 


plerocestode (plé-r6-ses’tdd), η. Same as 
*metacestode. 

plerocestoid (plé-ré-ses’toid), m. [Gr. πλήρης, 
full, + E. cestoid.] A sexless, encysted stage 
of a cestoid, as Bothriocephalus latus. Also 
metacestode. 

pleromal pple to ma) , a. [Gr. πλήρωμα, full- 
ness, ἜΓ-αμ.] 1. Full; abundant; pleromatic. 

As variations increase with the number of atoms in a 
molecule, there may be. . . “billions or trillions of pro- 
toplasmic substances, and not one only, as was once as- 
sumed.” As most closely related to this great pleromat 
sea of life, abounding stand in the higher plants and ani- 
mals the sexual organs. G. S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 412. 
2. In gnosticism, pertaining to the pleroma, 
or world of light, or body of eons.—3. Of 
or pertaining to the plerome, in either the 
botanical or the zodlogical sense. 

plerome, ». 3. In zodl., the mesodermic tis- 
sue which fills out the space between the gut 
and the external epithelium in the body of a 
tunicate. 

The paper includes a useful discussion of the morpho- 
logical value of the different layers of the Tunicate body, 
and a suggestion of the term “plerome” for the. mesoder- 
mic tissue filling up the space between the gut and the 


external epithelium. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1903, p. 603, 


plerosis 


plerosis (p16-r6’sis), η. 
filling, < πληροῦν, fill.] Regeneration ; specifi- 
eally, the return of flesh after a wasting ill- 
ness. 

plerotic (plé-rot’ik), a. [plerosis (-ot-) + -ic.] 
Relating to, exhibiting, or promoting plerosis, 
or the restoration of lost flesh or tissue. 

Plesiadapidz (plé’si-a-dap’i-dé),. pl. [NL., 
ς Plesiadapis, generic name, + -idz.) A fam- 
ily of lemur-like animals, which includes 
small species from the Lower Eocene» of 
Europe and America, Trouessart, 1897. 

plesiobiosis (plé/si-0-bi-0’sis), η. [NL., < Gr. 
πλησίος, near, + βίωσις, living.) A form of in- 
cipient symbiosis shown by colonies of ants of 
different species living in close proximity to 
one another, as, for example, under the same 
stone, without forming true mixed colonies. 
Wheeler, 1901. 

plesiometacarpal (plé’si-6-met’a-kir’ pal), a. 
[Gr. πλησίος, near, + E. metacarpal. )] Possess- 
ing vestiges of the upper or proximal por- 
tions of the first and fifth metacarpals: 
applied to certain deer. Contrasted with 
*telemetacarpal. 

plesiometacarpalian (plé’si-6-met’a-kiir-pa’ - 

pli-an), a. ([Plesiometacarpi+-all + -ian.] Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the 
Plesiometacarpi. 

Plesiometacarpi (plé’si-d-met’a-kiir’pi), η. 

[Gr. πλησίος, near, + NL. pl. metacarpi.] 
A division of the deer family containing those 
species in which. vestiges of the proximal 
ends of the second and fifth metacarpals are 
present. Contrasted with * Telemetacarpi. 
plesiotype (plé’si-d-tip), n. [Gr. πλησίος, near, 
+ τύπος, type.] A specimen identified with 
some species already described, but not se- 
lected by the original cescriber of that spe- 
cies: in this last respect it differs from an 
heautotype. U.S. Nat. Mus., Bulletin 53, I. 12. 
plessigraph (ples‘i-graf), π. [Gr. πλήσσειν, 
strike, + ypdderv,write.] A special form of plex- 
imeter, designed to reduce the percussed sur- 
face to a minimum, so that the user may be 
able to map out more exactly the limits of any 
organ or dull area. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

plessimetry (ple-sim’e-tri), η. [ plessimeter + 
-y3,) The use of the plessimeter, or plex- 
imeter. Αν 

plessite (ples’it), π. [Origin uncertain.] A 
name given by Reichenbach to the nickel-iron 
alloy which, as seen in the etched surface of 
a section of meteoric iron, forms a sort of 
ground-mass inclosed by the bands of kama- 
cite and thin lines of tenite. See Widmann- 
stittian figures and *meteorite. Plessite is 
now wagered as an eutectic mixture of kama- 
cite and teenite. 
lethysmograph, ”.—Finger plethysmograph, 

a ανάγει and psychophys., a plethysmograph. which 
registers the changes of volume occurring in a single 
finger, instead of in the hand and forearm (as is done by 
the ordinary forms of the instrument). Amer. Jour. 
Psychol., April, 1901, p. 327.—Franck’s plethysmo- 
graph, in psychophys., a simple form of plethysmograph, 

consisting of an upright glass jar for 

the reception of hand and wrist. The 

fingers of the hand are closed round a 

wooden bar set transversely toward the 

bottom of the jar. The mouth of the 
jar is closed, first by a rubber cap, and 
then bya metal cover ; both are pierced 
for the reception of the wrist. A small 
round opening in the covers allows the 
passage of a rubber tube, which leads 
(by way of an expanded glass tube) to 
another rubber tube, and so to a Marey 
tambour. The plethysmograph is filled 
with water up to the middle of the glass 
tube ; the remainder of the transmit- 
ting system is filled with air.—Mosso’s 
plethysmograph, in physiol. and ex- 
per. psychol., an instrument devised by 

A. Mosso for recording changes in the 

volume of alimb or of some isolated 

bodily organ. As ordinarily used, the 
name applies tothe hydrosphygmograph, an instrument 
akin to the plethysmographs of Fick, Kronecker, Franck, 

Lehmann, and others. A glass tube, filled with warm 
water, receives the hand and forearm; and changes in 
the water-level, due to changes in the volume of the 
limb, are graphically recorded. The physiological plethys- 
mograph consists of a metal box, filled with oil, in which 
the isolated heart or kidney, etc., is placed. Tubes set in 
the side of the box allow of the supply of an artificial cir- 
culation. Changes in the volume of the organ are recorded 
as before. 

plethysmographically (plé-this-m6-graf’i- 
kal-i), adv, By means of a plethypmogrenhy or 
after the manner of a plethysmograph. 

plothyswtography (ploth is-mog re-A) ,n. The 
scientific use of the plethysmograph. 

pleura}, n.— Genital pleura, in some!Enteropneusta, 





Franck's 
Plethysmograph. 


[NL., < Gr. πλήρωσις, 8 awe folds on the dorsal side"of the branchial region in pleurodynic (pld-ré-din’ik), a. 


which the bulk of the gonads are contained. Hncyc. 


Brit., XXVI. 85 
pleural?, a. 


overlie and unite with the ribs, forming the 
greater portion of the carapace; a costal: 
correlative with neural. Most commonly used 
in the plural. (0) In fishes, one of the long 
rays of bone attached to the side of the verte- 
bree and extending downward partly around 
the abdominal cavity; arib. Starks, Synonymy 
of the Fish Skeleton, p. 525. 

pleurale (plé-ra’lé), ».; pl. pleuralia (-li-ii), 
Same as *pleural2, η. | 

pleuranthous (plé-ran’thus), a. [Gr. πλευρά, 
side, + ἄνθος, flower.] In bot., flowering at 
the side: said of a sympodium in which the 
inflorescences are borne on lateral axes, the 
shoot which for the year forms the main axis 
ending without inflorescence. J.C. Willis, Man- 
sae Dict. of Flowering Plants and Ferns, 

. 272. 

Pleurapophysial lamella, See */amella. 

Pleuraspidotheriidz (plé-ras / pi- 46 -thé-ri’- 
1-48), π. pl. [NL., ς Pleuraspidotherium, type 
genus, + -idxz.] A family of extinct ungulate 
mammals, of the suborder Condylarthra, con- 
taining species of small size, with tuberculate 
molars. The type species is Pleuraspidothe- 
rium, from the Lower Eocene of Rheims, 
France. 

pleuremphytic (plé-rem-fit’ik), a. [Gr. 
πλευρά, side, + éudvtoc, implanted, inborn. ] 
In gzool., pertaining to sessile attachment by 
fixation of the side of an animal to its host or 
— sea-bottom. 

eurisy, ”.— d leurisy with 

Lalor ten η μα ee anc Ῥηριο ντ. 
bronchitis.— Serous pleurisy, the opposite of dry or 
fibrinous pleurisy, in which there is a profuse watery 
effusion, but little fibrinous exudate.— Typhoid pleu- 


risy,a form of pleurisy marked by symptoms of great 
prostration. 


pleuritogenous (plé-ri-toj’e-nus), α. [ pleuri- 
t(is) +-0-+ -gen + -ous.] Causing pleurisy. 

pleurobranch (pl6’ro-brangk), η. Same as 
pleurobranchial. 

pleurobronchitis (plé/ τῷ- brong-ki’ tis), n. 
Pleurisy combined with bronchitis. 

pleurocentesis (pl6’r6-sen-té’sis), η. [NL., < 

r, πλευρά, rib, pleura, + κέντησις, puncture.] 
Same as thoracentesis. 

pleurocentrum, 7. 2. A dorsal element in 
the rachitomous vertebre of certain ganoid 
fishes and stegocephalian amphibians. It is 
homologous with the centrum of the reptilian 
and mammalian vertebra. | 

pleurochondrite (pli-rd-kon’drit), π. (Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, +. xévdpoc, cartilage, + 
-ite2,} "The lateral cartilaginous element that 
by growth and ossification becomes the 
transverse process in a completed vertebra : 
correlated with *centrochondrite and *neuro- 
chondrite. 

pleurochord (plé’ro-kérd), ». [Gr. πλευρά 
side, + E. chord.] One of a pair of latera 
evaginations of the gut in the collar region in 
Actinotrocha and Cephalodiscus. 

As regards Actinotrocha, we suffer from a multiplicity 
of so-called ‘“notochords.” Masterman describes in Ac- 
tinotrocha and Cephalodiscus a pair of ‘‘ plewrochords,” 
lateral evaginations of the gut in the collar region, the 
cells of which are vacuolated ; these lie farther back than 
the Enteropneustan stomochord, and do not project into 
the protoceele. Eneye. Brit., XXIX. 251. 

pleurochordal (plé-r6-kér’dal), a.  [pleuro- 
chord + -all.] Of or pertaining to the pleuro- 
chord; provided with a pleuroe ord. 
pleurocutaneous (plé”ro-kiu-ta’né-us), a. 
[NL. pleura, pleura, + E. cutaneous.] Relat- 
ing to both the pleura and the skin. 
Pleurodictyum (plé-ro-dik’ti-um), . ([Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + ὀίκτυον, a net.] A genus 
of tabulate corals 
with depressed dis- 
coidal coralla con- 


sisting of small 
polygonal funnel- 
shaped eorallites 


having irregularly 
perforate walls and 
faint or obsolete 
septa. The center 
of the base of the 
eorallum often holds 
a vermiform foreign 
body, which is considered to be the dwelling- 
tube of a commensal worm, 





Pleuvodictyum problematicum, 
Goldf. Lower Devonian ; Coblenz. 


Natural Size. Vermiform foreign 
ody in the center. 


(From Zittel’s ** Palzontology.”’) 


ΤΙ. x. A pleural process. Spe- 
cifically: (a) One of the bones that in turtles 


Pleuropterygii 


[ pleurod 
(ia) + -ic.] Relating to or affected with 
leurodynia. 
pleurogenous (plé-roj’e-nus), a. 
leurogenic, 
leurogrammus (plé-ré-gram’us), ». [NL., 
ς Gr. πλευρά, side, + γραµµή, line.] A genus 
of fishes of the family Hexagrammide, found 
in the northern Pacific. 
pleuromarginal (plé-rd-miir’ji-nal), @. [Gr. 
πλευρά, side, + E. marginal.) Relating to the 
pleural and marginal bones of turtles that 
form the top and edge of the carapace or 


bony shell.—Pleuromarginal fontanelle, the space 
or opening that in young turtles, or in the adults of 
some species, lies between the marginal bones and the 
ends of the pleurals. G. R. Wieland, in Amer. Jour. Sci., 


Feb., 1904, p. 130. 

Pleuromya (Ρ]ὸ-τδ΄ mi-%), π. [NL., < Gr. 
πλευρά, the side, + NL. Myal.] A genus of 
fossil pelecypods typical of the family Pleuro- 
myacide, with elongate, somewhat gaping 
shells, which are abundant in formations from 
the Triassic to the Lower Cretaceous. 

Pleuronautilus (plé-r6-n4’ti-lus), n. [NL., 

Gr. πλευρά, ribs, + NL. Nautilus.] A genus 
of orthochoanitie cephalopods with discoidal 
shells having stout volutions and large um- 
bilical opening: found in Triassic rocks. 

Pleuronectine (plé/’ro-nek-ti’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Pleuronectes + -inz.] A subfamil 
of flounders having an unsymmetrical δα, 
and the teeth chiefly on the blind side. 

pleuronectism (plé-ro-nek’tizm), n.  [NL. 
Pleuronectes + -ism.] The fact or condition 
of having one side paler than the other, as 
in flounders (Pleuronectidz). [Rare.] 

A curious asymmetry in the coloration of this species 
has been noted by more than one observer—‘a sort of 
pleuronectism,' van Beneden terms it. 

F. Ε. Beddard, Book of Whales, p. 158. 
Pleuronichthys (plé-r6-nik’this), πα.  [NL., 
irreg. ς Gr. πλευρά, the side, + Ἰχθίς, fish.] A 
enus of flounders found on both sides of the 

acifie Ocean. . 

pleuropathy (plj-rop’a-thi), n. [Gr. πλευρά, 
the side {(pleura), + πάθος, disease.} Same 
as pleuropathja. 

pleuropericardial (plé-r6-per-i-kiir’di-al), a. 
[pleura + pericardium + -all.] Relating to 


Same as 


both pleura and pericardium, Buck, Med. 
Handbook, II. 821. 
Pleurophorus (plé-rof’d-rus), π. [NL., ς Gr. 


πλευρά, ribs, + -dopoc, « φέρει», bear.] A genus 
of small teleodesmaceous pelecypods which 
have elongated shells with terminal beaks, 
smooth or radially ribbed surface, two cardi- 
nal teeth in each valve, and the anterior ad- 
ductor scar forming a deep pit. The genus 
ranges from the Devonian to the Trias, and 
is especially abundant in Permian rocks. 

pleurophthalmic (plé-rof-thal’mik), a. [NL. 
Pleurophthalma + -ic.| Relating or pertain- 
ing to the Pleurophthalma ; having the eyes at 
the external borders of the tentacles, as in 
certain gastropods. 

plonroplastic (plé-r6-plas’tik), a. [Gr. πλευρά, 
side, + EK. plastic.] In plant physiol., develop- 
ing tissue, by a stretching of the meristem, all 
along the primordium at once: said of a type 
of leaves. Correlated with basiplastic, that 
is, developing tissue at the apex first and 
thence to the base; and eucladous, forming 
lobations in the embryonal tissue before the 
meristem has begun to stretch, which does 
not happen in the other cases. Prantl, cited 
by K. Ἡ Goebel (trans.), Organography of 
Plants, II. 312. 

pleuropneumonia, π. 2. In medicine, pleurisy 
combined with pneumonia. 

pleuropodium (plé-r6-pd’di-um), .; pl. pleu- 
ropodia (-i). ([NL., < Gr. πλευρά, side, + πούς 
(ποδ-), foot.] One of a pair of temporary em- 
bryonic or early larval organs on the under 
side of the first abdominal segment of many 
insects. They are variously considered as 

lands, blood-gills, and sense-organs. 

pleuropterygian (plé-rop-te-rij’i-an), a. [NL. 
Pleuropterygii + -an.] Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the selachian fishes of 
the order Pleuropterygii. 

Pleuropterygii (plé-rop-te-rij’i-i), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. Ὃ ον th Ἐν tsiy Os 1 An ex- 
tinct order of selachian fishes, chiefly of 


Carboniferous age. They are characterized by a well- 
calcified endoskeleton; apparently unsegmented noto- 
chord; the pterygoquadrate arcade movably articulated 
with the cranium; paired fins supported by unjointed, 








Pleuropterygii 


parallel radial cartilages, which may be ly fused at 
the base, but extend directly outward to the edge of the 
fin-membrane ; and the pelvic fins of males without 
claspers. The Pleuropterygti “exhibit the nearest ap- 
proach to the hypothetical lateral fin-fold yet met with.” 
4. S. Woodward, Vertebrate Palzontol., p. 29. 


pleurorhizous (plé-r6-ri’zus), a. Same as 
leurorhizal. 
pleurosperm (plé’ro-spérm), n. [NL., « Gr. 
πλευρόν, rib, + σπέρµα, seed.] In bot., an an- 
giosperm of the group or elass which are 
supposed by Treub to have begun with chala- 
zogamy and to have subsequently assumed 
the normal mode of fertilization. 
pleurosteite (plé-ros’té-it), η. [Gr. πλευρόν, 
rib, + ὀστέον, bone, + -itel.] The center of 
ossification in the cartilaginous segment that, 
by ossifying, becomes a rib: correlated with 
chondrosteite and *neurosteite. See the extract 
under *neurosteite. 
pleurostosis - (plé-ros-t6’sis), m [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πλευρά, the side (pleura), + ὀστέον, bone, + 
-osis.] Ossification of the pleura. 
pleurotetanus (plé-r6-tet’a-nus), m. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. πλευρά, the side, + τέτανος, spasm.}] Same 
as pleurothotonos. 
pleurotomy (plé-rot’6-mi), n. [Gr. πλευρά, the 
des + τομή, acutting.] Incision through the 
eura. 
pleurotonus (plé-rot’d-nus), π. [τ. πλευρά, 
the side, + τόνος, tension.] Same as pleuro- 
thotonos. 
pleurotribal (plié-r6-tri’ bal), a. 
leurotribe. 
leurotus (plé-r6’tus), n. [NL. (Fries, 1821), 
ς Gr. πλευρά, the side, + οὖς(ώτ-), ear (pileus) ; 


Same as 


a 


AW 


, 
| 





Oyster-mushroom (Pleurotus ostreatus). 
About one third natural size. 


so called from the lateral pileus.] A large 
nus of white-spored fleshy fungi of the fam- 
ily Agaricacex, having the pileus usually ses- 
sile and attached by one side or with a short 
‘eccentric stipe. About 250 species have been 
described, occurring chiefly on decaying wood. 
P. ostreatus is a common edible species known 
as the oyster-mushroom, having the flavor of 
oysters. 
pleurotyphoid (plé-r6-ti’foid), n. [pleur(isy) 
+ typhoid.) Typhoid fever accompanied by 
leurisy. 
pleurum (plé’rum), ”.; pl. pleura (-τἉ). [NL.] 
Same as pleuron. J. B, Smith, Econ. Entom., 
» 20, 
plex, v.i.. 2, In phys. chem., to acquire greater 
molecular complexity by having two or more 
molecules condensed into one molecule; be- 
come polymerized. Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. 
Engin., 1898, p. 130. 
plex (pleks), . 
the degree of molecular complexity, or of poly- 
merization. Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., 


1898, p. 131. [Rare.] 
Plexaura (plek-sa’rii), π. [NL.] The typical 


genus of the family Plexauride. Lamouroug, 
1812. | 
Plexauride (ρ]ο]ς-ρᾶ/τ]-ἀδ), ». pl. [Ν1,. Plez- 


aura + -idz.} A family ot aleyonarians hav- 
ing a branched colony with a horny axis, the 
polyps situated all over the thick coonenchyma, 
and the spicules large, the cortical being 
club-shaped and the deeper spindle-shaped. 
It contains the genera Plexaura, Eunicea, 
Psammogorgia, and Platygorgia. 

plexial (plek’si-al),a. [plex(us) + -ial.] Same 
as plexal, 

plexiality (plek-si-al’i-ti), π.. [plexial + -ity.] 
The state of being plexiform or of a complex 


structure. 
Plexiform gland, in echinoderms, same as *azial or- 
gan. 


pleximetry (plek-sim’e-tri),. The use of the 
pleximeter. 

plexodont (plek’sd-dont), a. [Gr. πλέξις, a 
weaving, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth.] . Having 
complex teeth; having molars with a compli- 
cated crown and provided with more than one 
root. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, p. 555. 

plexus, 7. 4. In bot., the mass of branched 
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[ plex(us).] In phys. chem., Β 


and anastomosing filaments of certain alge.— 
5. In phys. geog., the irregular and’ compli- 
cated junction of a number of similar features, 
such as ridges, river channels, ete. 

Stone applies the aptly chosen term of “ plexus” to 
such areas, and characterizes them as follows: they are 
“the most remarkable of all deposits left by glacial 
rivers . . . its surface covered with a jumble. of heaps, 
mounds, cones, and ridges inclosing all forms of hollows, 
funnels, hopper-holes, kettle-holes, basins and Roman 
theatres, many of which are so deep as to inclose lakelets 
without visible outlet.” Amer. Geol., Sept., 1903, p. 166. 


Leber’s plexus, a network of small veins anterior to 
Schlemm s canal in the eye. : 

plezant, a. An amended spelling of pleasant. 

plezurabl, plezure. Amended speilings of 
pleasurable, pleasure. 

plf., plff. [.ο. or cap.] Abbreviations of 
plaintiff. 

P. L. G. An abbreviation of Poor-law Guar- 
dians. 

plica, ”.—Plice circulares, transverse folds in the 
mucous membrane of the intestines. — Plicz conniven- 
tes. Same as valvule conniventes.— Plica epigastrica, 
a prominent line on the inner surface of the anterior ab- 
dominal wall indicating the course of the epigastric 
artery.— Plica hypogastrica, a prominent line on the 
posterior surfacé ef the anterior abdominal wall formed 
by the lateral ligament of the bladder; the remains of the 
hypogastric artery.— Plica lunata, a fold of the con- 
junctiva at the outer border of the caruncula lacrymalis, 
—Plica urachi, a prominent line on the posterior sur- 
face of the anterior abdominal wall, extending from the 
ape nid to the umbilicus, marking the course of the 
urachus. 


plication, ™.—Armorican chain of plication, in 
σεοῖ,, a line of upheaval or mountain-making, of late 
Paleozoic age, extending from.the mouth of the Shannon 
to that of the Loire. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 314. 


plicator, ». 2. More generally, one who or 
that which causes folds or plaits. 

Each spicule has its musculus exsertor, which is not.a 
single muscle, but is composed of two components,—a 
plicator and a fixator of the sheath. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., April, 1903, p. 181. 

plim?! (plim), ». [A minced form of plumb.] 

A plumb; a plummet. | 
plim! (plim), a. 1. Perpendicular; straight; 
plumb.—2. Smooth; neat. [Prov. Eng] 
plim? (plim), a. [A minced form of plump.] 
Stout; fat; plump. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
plim?, v. II. trans. To puff or plump out; 
fill out. [Prov. Eng. ] 


Plimmer bodies. See *body. 


Plinian, α. 2. In geol., noting the final, most 
vigorous stagein voleanic eruptions, especially 
of Vesuvius, during which violent explosions 
occur, with expulsion of large quantities of 
steam, ashes, scorie#, and lava: named after 
Pliny, the deseriber of the great eruption of 
79 A.D. 

plint (plint),. [Sw.] Same as *plinth, 2 and 3. 

plinth, . 2. A 

gymnastic ap- 

paratus, a vault- 
ing-box,consist- 
ing of several 
woodensections 
placed on top of 
one another, so 

' as to make pos- 
sible variations 
in height.— 3. 
An apparatus 
used in, thera- 
peutic gymnas- 
ties on which 
the patient sits 
or lies. 

plinthiform 
(plin’thi-form), 

| a. Having the 

a form ofaplinth. 

plinthlike 
νο, α. 

ike a plinth, 
with no varia- 
tion of outline; 
squarely built. 


[Rare.] 
Those short, stubbed girls and women. . . of plinth- 
like ον νο up and down. 
. D. Howells, in Harper’s Mag., July, 1905, p. 195. 


Pliocene, n. It was the final period of Tertiary time, 
during which the distribution of land and sea was very 
much as it is now. The uptilted deposits of this age, 
which are of world-wide distribution, consist of mostly 
unconsolidated sands, clays, and marls of marine and 
terrestrial origin, containing invertebrate and plant re- 
mains very similar to those of the present. e verte- 
brate fauna, on the other hand, differs widely, with 
numerous extinct types of large size, among which Dino- 
therium, Mastodon, Elephas, Equus, Hippopotamus, 


Plinth (def. 3). 


plow 
Rhinoceros, and Machzrodus were of gigantic propor- 
tions. The Pliocene of southern Europe has been divided 
into the following stages: lower, Messinian or Plaisan- 
cian; middle, Astian; upper, Arnusian or Sicilian. In 
North America, marine deposits of this. age are repre- 
sented by the Floridian series of the Gulf coast and the 
Merced and San Pedro series of the Pacific coast ; and the 
terrestrial deposits by the Palo Duro and Blanco beds of 


Texas and Oklahoma. 
Pliocenic (pli-0-sen’ik), a. [Pliocene + -ic.] 


f or pertaining to the Pliocene period of 
Tertiary time. 
pliosaur (pli’o-sar), n. [NL. Pliosaur(us).] An 
individual of the genus Pliosaurus, which 
comprises gigantic plesiosaurs with large head, 
short neck, elongated mandibular symphysis, 
jaws provided with powerful carinated teeth 
sometimes 25 centimeters long, and with limb- 
girdles similar to those of Plesiosaurus.. The 
genus occurs in rocks from the Lias to the 
Upper Jura, in Europe and India. 
plique-a-jour (plék-i-zhér’), π. [F., ‘open- 
work layer.’] A variety of enameling in 
which the cloisons were not attached to a 
foundation, but formed a grating into the in- 
terstices of which the enamels were melted. 
By plique-d-jour we mean filigree-work executed in 
gold or silver, and filled up with transparent enamels. 
It existed in the time of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Henry Cunynghame, Art-Enamelling, p. 95. 
plissé 


ιδ a. [F., pp. of plisser, plait, 
shirr, Fe pl. plis, a plait, ply. See ply.) 
Gathered or shirred: said of dress-goods, ete. 
plocamobranchiate (plok’a-m0-brang’ki-at), 
a, Relating to, or having the characteristics 
of, the Plocamobranchia; having rigid fila- 
mentary branchial processes, as some gastro- 


ods, 

stombiare (plom-bi-fr’), n. [F., < plomb, lead.] 
An ice-cream in which fruit is frozen. 

plot!, .—Plot survey. See *valuation survey.— 
Sample plot. See *valuation area and *kexperiment 
area.— Town plot, an official plan or draft of the site of 
a town, with its streets, public parks, etc. 

ploti, v. ¢ 4. To divide into plots, as a build- 
ing-site. 

The acre is plotted into three building lots. — 
Ν. Y. Times, June 23, 1898 (advt.). 

plot (plot), υ. 1. [F. peloter, form into a ball, 
ς pelote, a ball. See pellet and compare pla- 
toon.] To press into cakes or balls, as soap. 

ploteric (plo-ter’ik), a. [Gr. πλωτήρ, a sailor, 
seaman, ¢ πλώειν, sail, float, drift.] Drifting. 
In marine biology, ploterie organisms are 
those that. drift passively with the current, as 
contrasted with those that direct their own 
movements through the water. 

plottage (plot’aj), m. [< plotl, n., + -age.] In 
the valuation of real estate, a percentage 
added to the aggregate value of two or more 
contiguous lots, held in one ownership, when 
they are vacant or are covered by a single 
structure... 

plotting-board (plot’ing-bord), n. Milit., a 
drawing-board or -table, used in connection 
with a range-finder, on which the course of a 
towed target for sea-coast cannon practice, or 
of a hostile ship, is laid out and a later posi- 
tion predicted. | 


plow, ”. 1. As to their manner of acting upon the 
soil, plows are either turning-plows (those most properly 
named ‘plows’), or shovel-plowss They are, further, 
either wheel-plows or swing-plows (see swing-plow), ac- 
cording as the beam is or is not supported by a wheel ; 
either walking plows or riding plows (see below); either 
single-furrow, double-furrow, or multiple-furrow (gang) 
plows (see gang-plow, under plow). Turning-plows are 
either single-moldboard (single-breasted), as most often, or 
double-moldboard (double-breasted) (see under plow ; see 
also *xmiddle-breaker); and are either pulverizing plows 
(stubble-plows) (see under *&plow ; see *scooter1, 3), or 
sod-plows (which see). For other. distinctions see under 
plow and *plow. About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century English ‘plows were still commonly made of 
wood, except the share and colter, other working parts 
being sheathed with sheet-iron. The beam and handles 
(stilts) and the clevis (bridle, muzzle) were somewhat as 
now; the left stilt, joined to the butt of the beam, de- 
scended from the latter to the sole, forming the foot or 
heel; the sole or slade (chep) was the horizontal basal 
timber; the sheath or head descended from the beam to 
the sole in front; the share (sock) was fitted upon a man- 
drel of the sheath or sometimes of the sole; the mold- 
board or breast (turn-furrow, wrest) was so secured to 
the sheath that its front edge was protected by it, while 
in the rear it was attached to the foot; the share was 
often developed into a horizontal cutting edge (jin or 
feather) and was then a broad-finned, feathered, or 
winged sock ; a mole or spear-head sock, on the contrary, 
penetrated the soil without cutting the slice, and with 
this was sometimes used a bastard colter, a narrow blade 
forming a cutting edge for the sheath; land plates (fore- 
runners of the Jand-side) were sometimes placed on the 
land side (that is, the side toward the yet unbroken 
ground) of the sole. [ 
5, An arm and wooden mold-board, shod with 


leather, two of which in a gunpowder-incor- 


plow 


porating mill serve to draw the mixture of 
niter, sulphur, and charcoal into the track of 
the heavy edge-runners.—Bre plow. Same 
as sod-plow.— Calf-to e plow, 2 small plow built on 
the general lines of a bull-tongue plow.—Chilled plow, 
a plow which has the point and edges of the share of 
chilled steel or of chill-hardened steel. It is made in 
many παν α-- plow, a pulverizing plow. 
[England.]— Double-breasted plow, a double mold- 
board plow. [England.|}—Double-furrow plow. Same 
as double plow (a).—Multiple-furrow plow, a gang- 
plow.—One-way plow. Same as turn-wrest plow.— 
Pulverizing plow, a turning-plow with steep concave 
mold-board, fated to break up the furrow-slice, and thus 
adapted to stubble-land ; a stubble-plow.— Ri plow. 
Same as sulky-plow (which see, under plow).—Stump- 
jump plow. Same as *stump-jumper.— Two-furrow 
plow. Same as double-furrow kplow.— Walking pow, 
any plow operated by the plowman on foot, as distin- 
guished from a sulky-plow. 


plow, υ. t. 7, In carp., to groove the edge of 
(a board) in tonguing and grooving.—8. To 
turn over (grain) in malting, so as to expose 
fresh surfaces to the air and equalize temper- 
ature.—To plow out. (0) Incarp., see to xhorse out. 

plow-grinding (plou’grin’ding),. The pro- 
cess of grinding the sides of the wire teeth of 
eard-clothing so as to give them a chisel- or 
knife-edge. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 135. 

plow-ground (plou’ground), a. Ground as it 
were by a plowing or ας action, that is, 
ground between: said of card-clothing wire 
teeth that are ground on their sides by means 
of an emery disk which passes between them. 
Taggart, Cotton Spinning, I. 176. | 

plowing ier ‘ing), n. [Also ploughing; < 
plow, v., + -ing!.] 1, The act of turning up 
earth with a plow; the cultivation of the 
ground by the plow: as, the plowing of new 
ground; the spring and fall plowing.— 2,..The 
making of furrows or grooves in anything. 
See plow, v.—Crown-and-furrow plowing, the 
process of sorunning the furrows that new water-furrows 
occupy the place of the crowns of old ridges or lands ; 
cleaving. Compare xcasting, 13, and *gathering, 6.— 
Flat plowing, plowing with flat furrows, See flat 
*furrow.—Lap-plowing, plowing' with lap furrows. 
See lap *furrow.— Rib-plo . Same as ribbing, 2. 
—Subsoil-plowing, plowing with a plow so formed as 
to stir the under layer of soil without bringing it to the 
surface ; qubsong- ANnens lowing, plowing witha 
trench-plow, that is, one so modeled as to cut deep and 
to mix the upper and lower layers of soil. 


plow-light (plou’ lit), m. A light formerly 
maintained by husbandmen before. certain 
images in some churches in England. The 
solicitation of money on Plow Monday (which 
see) was originally for the support of this 
light. London Encyc., article plough. 
Plowrightia (plou-ri’ti-#), n. (NL. (Saceardo, 
1883), named for Ο. B. Plowright, an English 
ΙΕ mycologist.] A 
te genus of pyreno- 


thecia embed- 
ded in black 
stromata and 


the spores two- 
celled and hya- 
line or light 
yellow. “About 
20 species have 
been described. 
ΓΡ. morbosa is a 
parasite which 
attacks » plum- 
and cherry-trees 
and forms more 





Plowrightia morbosa, on the cultiva- 


et ia cx oh OF less extensive 
α, stroma of the. fungus, one thir =. 
natural size; 4, το η. with asci; warty excres 


cences on the 

branches, called 
black-knots. See: black-knot, 2, and *black- 
knot of the gooseberry. 

plowter (plou’tér), 0. and η. Same as niouter. 

pluck}, v. 1. trans. 6. In geol., to pry off or 
tear away, as blocks of rock from the lee side 
of cliffs or projections, or more moderate 
slopes: said of the action of moving ice, as in 
glaciers. See *plucking. 

II, intrans. 1, To pull sharply, as 1 at 
the folds of a skirt: used with at.—2. In 
geol., to break off easily in large pieces, as 
granite. See *plucking. 
plucking (pluk’ing), x. Anact denoted by the 
verb pluck; specifically in geol., the process by 
which blocks of bed-rock are torn from their 


¢, asci and paraphyses; @, ripe asco- 
spores: 0, ε, d, highly magnified. 


ledges by moving ice.. The term is applied plugging (plug’ing), ». 


plug-contact (plug’kon’takt), n. 


Plucking is the process involved in the head- 
ward extension of glacial valleys and of the 
excavation of cirques. 

Great stress is laid upon the excavating action of ice 
by the ‘process of ‘‘ plucking,” in which “blocks ‘of bed- 
rock, being partly surrounded by the ice, are forced from 
their bearings and rolled or slidden forward ” (p. 203). 

Nature, July 7, 1904, p. 218. 
Close pluc , in tea-growing, the system of pickin 
the shoots while very young, leaving no new grow 
except the jhannum, or sheath-leaf, at the base of the 
shoot. Except late in the season this results in weaken- 
ing the bushes.—Coarse plucking, in tea-growing, a 
mode of picking in which larger leaves are taken than in 
fine xplucking (which see).— Fine plucking, the picking 
of the unexpanded terminal leaf and first three young 
leaves for the finest grades of tea. Sometimes only part of 
a given leaf is taken.— Hard plucking, in tea-growing, 
the policy of picking for the largest immediate returns, 
plucky, a. 2. In photog., clear and bright: 
said of a negative or print. Gelatinobromide 
papers for contact-printing are so designated. 

It is not generally understood that the drying of a 

negative has a great influence upon its character. If it 


is dried as quickly as possible the result is a pluckier 
negative richer in contrasts. 


Woodbury, Ἐπογο. Dict. of Photog., p. 297. 
3, Capable of being plucked; fracturing easily 
along certain planes: as, a plucky rock. See 
*plucking. 
plug, π. 18, In geol., a cylindrical mass of 
lava, a remnant of the last eruption from a vol- 
ecanie vent, which chilled in the conduit and 
plugged itup. See neck, 6 (k), and *stock1, 35. 
Mount Kenya is an ancient, much-eroded volcano; the 
highest peak is formed of the rocks of the central plug. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 249. 
14, A book that does not sell at all. [Book- 
sellers’ slang.]—15, In stone-cuiting, a wedge 
which is driven into a hole that has 
been drilled in a stone for the purpose of 
splittingit. Forlarge pieces of stone a series 
of holes is drilled and a wedge or plug driven 
into each.—16. In a steam-engine;: (a) A 
plug-rod; a plug-frame. (0). A safety-plug; 
a fusible plug inserted in a boiler and made of 
some alloy which will melt if the temperature 
of the metal plate of the shell rises above a 
certain point by reason of low water.—1'7. 
Same as * 9) 7. (Local, Ὁ. S.J Boat- lug 
(naut.), a small plug used to stop up the drainage-hole in 
the bottom of a boat. —Dittrich’s plugs, inspissated 
yellowish masses of the size of a small bean, found some- 
times in the expectorated matter in putrid bronchitis.— 
Navy plug, a plug tobacco prepared for the British navy, 


of American, material known as navy leaf, at present con- 
sisting largely of white Burley filler. 


plug-and-knock-down (plug’and-nok’doun), 


n. In lumbering, a device for fastening boom- 
sticks together, in the absence of chains. It 
consists of a withe secured by wooden plugs 
in holes bored in the booms, 


myeetous fungi plug-box (plug’boks), n. In mining, a wooden 
having the peri- pipe to carry off water while patting the water- 


tight casing to a shaft. N. 


In elect., a 
contact for closing the circuit between neigh- 
boring blocks of a resis- 

tance-box, which consists 

of a conical plug fitting 

into a tapered hole be- 

tween the blocks. 


The contacts are an old form 
of the Cambridge Instrument 


Company’s type of plug-con- A 
tact, the cheeks being made 
of.a special white alloy held 
in round Doulton-ware cups. | 
Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advance- 
(ment of Sci., 1903, p. 36. a 


sno ¢_ shows the plug in place, 

plug-draining (plug closing the electric circuit 

dra’nin nm. A system between two © contiguous 
&), y 


of draining heavy clay Bou: % 2e.smalfom of 
tand, in which plugs ος ie 

dlocks of wood are placed at the bottom of the 
cutting to keep the channel open, and are 
withdrawn after the cutting has been filled up. 
Ν. E. D. See plug *drain. 

plug-frame (plug’fram), π. A plug-rod; a 
slotted rod attached to the walking-beam of a 
‘Cornish or other slow-moving engine, and so 
arranged that the ends of the slot hit the 
valve-handle and control the admission and 
exhaust of steam to and from the cylinder. 
The Engineer (London), Oct. 23, 1903, Ῥ. 404. 
plug-gage (plug’gaj), ». A solid cylindrical 
gage or standard for measuring the size of a 
hole. 


1. The act of stop- 


especially to this effect on the downward ping or occluding a cavity or opening by means 


slopes, where the dragging action of ice seems 
to be of importance, as indicated in the term. 


of a plug; as applied to an artery, occlu- 
sion of the vessel by means of a blood-clot or 


plug-pe al (plug’ped/al), n. 
TO 





plumagery 


thrombus. U. S. Dept. of Agr., Rep. on Dis- 
eases of the Horse, 1903, p. 203.—2, Wood 
or metal from which plugs or bungs are to be 
made.— 3, Plugs collectively; specifically, 
wooden pins inserted in brick- or stonework, 
to which battens are nailed.— 4, The act of 
testing a melon or a cheese by taking a plug 
fromit. [Local, U.S.]—5. The act of hittin 
with a ball or bullet. [Loeal, U. S.J—6. Hard 
‘study; cramming. [Sl 


ang.| 
plug-key (plug’ké), ». In elect., a cireuit- 


closing key consisting of a conical plug of 

metal inserted between metallic blocks. See 

eut at *plug-contact. 

f A pedal or a 

ending in a disk or button head, which is 

pushed with the foot to operate some mechan- 
ism, such as a brake. 

plug-piston (plug’pis’ton),». A solid piston ; 
a piston having no packing-rings, and usually 
longer than is common in the direction of its 
motion, as related to its diameter. 

plug-riots (plug’ri’otz), π. pl. A name given 
to certain riotous proceedings about 1842, 
when cotton-mills in Lancashire were stopped 
from working by the removal or drawing of a 
few bolts or ‘plugs’ in the boilers, so as to 

revent steam from being raised. Ν. 5. D. 

plug-tip (plug’tip), n. A rounded ‘apical pro- 
longation of the leaves of Musa and some other 
monocotyledons which are convolute in the 
bud, regarded by Goebel (the author of the 
term) as serving to close up the bud. This 
tip also fills up the space formed by the eon- 
volution of the leaf next above. K. E: Goebel 
(trans.), nee of Plants, ΤΙ. 309. 


plug-tray (plug’tra), ». In ordnance, a tray 
on which the breech-plug of a gun travels in 
and out... 

plum!, ». ‘7. In southern New South Wales, 


a handsome timber-tree, Hucryphia Moorei, 
having a clear, moderately hard wood of a 
light brown color. It is often called acacia, 
or acacia-plum, since, when not in flower, it 
resembles some of the larger species of that 


tree.—Acacia-plum. Same as *plum1, 7.—Batoko 
plum, in southern Africa, a small tree, Flacourtia Ra- 
montcht, widely distributed over southern Asia and Africa; 
or its edible fruit, which is round, sweet, and of the size 
ofa plum. See Flacourtia, and East Indian plum under 
phot. puyace plun, See bullace. The Southern 

ullace-plum is Prunus umbellata, called also black sloe 
and hog-plum.— Burdekin plum, a Queensland tree of 
the cashew family, Pletogynium Solandri, witha hard dark 
brown wood resembling black walnut.— Canada plum. 
(0) A species, Prunus nigra, formerly confused with the 
common wild plum, P. Americana, but differing in its 
less globose orange-red fruit and other details. It is 
chiefly Canadian, but reaches Georgia. The wild-fruit is 


’ gathered, and it is the source of some cultivated varieties. 


To this species mainly belongs also thename of horse-plum. 
See horse-plum, 2.— Cape plum, the wild plum, Pap- 
pea Capensis, of South Africa. See Pappea.— Cashmere 

lum, Prunus insititia, cultivated in Cashmere and 

okhara for its fruit.—Garden wild plum, Prunus 
hortulana, a species native from Illinois southward, dis- 
tinguished from the common wild plum only in recent 
times. It is the source of many horticultural varieties, 
of which the wild-goose plum is the best known.—Goa 
plum, Same as the gray plum (which see, under plwm1). 
— Gray plum. (0) In Australia: (1) A large tree of the 
ebony family, Diospyros pentamera, the tough, durable, 
reddish wood of which is used for tool handles. (9) The 
caper-tree, Capparis nobilis.— Hog-plum. (a) See hog- 
plum. (09) See bullace-kplum. 6) low species, Pru- 
nus injucunda, with a very bitter fruit, found in Georgia 
and Alabama.—Horse-plum, (a) See horse-plum. (9) 
See Canada kplum.—Indian plum, Sameas Fast In- 
dian plum (which see, under plwm1).— Munster plum, 
a potato.— Native plum, in Australia: (a) Same as 
black *apple. (0) The Port Arthur plum (which see, 
under plwm1).—Ogeeche plum, Same as Ogeeche lime 
(which see, under /ime3).—Pigeon-plum. (c) In the Ba- 
hamas, any one of three species of Coccolobis, C. obtusi- 
Jolia, C. retusa, and ο. Wrightiti.—Plum canker. See 
xcanker.— Plum-kernel oil. See *oi/.— Plum leaf- 
beetle. See *leaf-beetle.—Plum-leaf blister. See 
*blister.— Plum plant-louse. See x*xplant-louse.— 
Sand-plum, Prunus Watsoni, a shrub of sandy lands 
from Nebraska to Arkansas.—Sow-plum, Prunus nor- 
malis, a species of the southwestern United States.— 
White plum, the Australian ironwood, Notelza ligus- 
trina. 


plum, 2., a., adv., v. A simplified and former 
spelling of plumb2. xe! 

pluma? (plé’mii), ». [Sp. pluma, < L. pluma, a 
feather. See plume.] A name in the West 
Indies of a fish, Calamus calamus. 

plumage n.— Eclipse plumage, a dull-colored plum- 
age, ustally resembling that of the female, worn for a 
short time by a brightly colored male bird. 


The Eclipse plumage lasts for several weeks till the 
quills have been renewed, 
Ogilvie Grant, Guide to the Gallery of Birds, 4 = Mus., 
p. 63. 
plumagery (pl6’maj-ri), n. [plumage + -ry.] 
The preparing of feathers for use in the arts; 
feather-working. | 





ary αα-α-.---- 


plum-aphis 


plum-aphis (plum’a’fis), η. An aphis, Aphis 
prunifolii Fitch, a species that infests the 
under sides of plum-leaves, especially in the 
late spring and early summer. 

plumasite (pli’ma-sit), ». [Plumas county, 
California, + -ite2.] In petrog., a phaneric 
igneous rock of variable grain, composed of 
oligoclase with about 16 per cent. of corundum, 
Lawson, 1903. 

plumb?, v. I. trans. 5. In plumbing, to seal 
an opening by closing it with solder or other 
soft metal. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To coincide in direction with 
the plumb-line; be vertically above or below. 

According to them the centre of gravity plwmbs behind 
the hip, in front of the knee and through the ankle-joint. 
Meyer claims that the centre plumbs in front of the ankle- 
joint. Buck, Med. Handbook, IIT. 857. 

plumbageous (plum-ba’jé-us), a. Same as 
lumbaginous. Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., 

ay, 1901, p. 426. 

plumbagin (plum-ba’jén), η. [Irreg. ς Plum- 
bago, 2, + -in?.] A name given by Dulong to 
ophioxylin, through an error in identifying 
the plant from which he obtained the com- 

ound. 

plumbate (plum’bat), n. [L. plumbum, lead, 
+ -atel.] A compound which may be con- 
sidered as a product of the union of lead 
dioxid with the oxid of a more basic or electro- 
positive metal: as, potassium plumbate, 
KoPbOg or Κοο.ΡΡΟο9. Orthoplumbates and 

-metaplumbates are known. 

Plumbic dioxid. Same as *lead diowid. 

plumbiferous, α. 
plied, in ceramics, to a glaze in which one of the 
‘principal ingredients is lead. See lead-glaze. 

plumbisolvent (plum-bi-sol’vent), a... [l. 
Ponrem lead, + E. solvent.} Dissolving 
lead. | 

plumbite (plum’bit), x. [L. plumbum, lead, 
+ -ite2,] A rather unstable compound of lead 
monoxid, which usually acts as a strongly basic 
oxid, with a still more basic or electropositive 
metallic oxid: as, potassium plumbite, KoPbOg 
or ΚοΟ.ΡΡΟ. 

plum-bladder (plum’blad“ér), n. 
*plum-pocket. See *Lxoascus. 

plumbo-. [L. plumbum, lead.] An element 
in names of minerals indicating the presence 
of lead. aptortesy 

plumbojarosite (plum”b6-ja-ro’sit), 3. ; 
plumbum, lead, + KE. jarosite.] A variety of 
jarosite which contains lead: from New Mexico. 
See *jarosite. ‘ 

plumboresinite (plum-b6-rez’i-nit), m.  [L. 
plumbum, lead, + resina, resin, + -ite2.] Same 
as plumbogummite. 

plumbosolvency (plum-b6-sol’ven-si), 2. 
[ plumbosolven(t) + -cy.] Capability of dis- 
solving lead, as in the action of certain nat- 
ural waters upon the metal of pipes used for 
their transmission. [Rare.] 

Indeed, the methods of counteracting plumbo-solvency 
in peaty water which are adopted in the moorland dis- 
tricts consist in neutralising the acids in the water with 
carbonate of soda, with carbonate of lime, or with slaked 
lime. | Nature, March 26, 1903, p. 498. 

plumbosolvent (plum-b6-sol’ vent), a. [l. 
plumbum, lead, + solvens, solvent.] Capable of 
dissolving lead, , as water transmitted through a 
leaden pipe or stored in a lead-lined cistern. 
[Rare. ] 

Further, a decrease of plumbo-solvent power is noticed 
when these acids are reduced in quantity by various 
natural causes, or by artificial neutralisation. 

Nature, March 26, 1903, p. 498. 
plumbous (plum’bus), α. [L. plumbosus, con- 
taining lead, < plumbum, lead. See plumb, n., 
and -ous. | In chem., containing lead as a con- 
stituent; more specifically, containing lead 
with apparently dyad valence: 88, plumbous 
ehlorid, PbCly, as distinguished from plumbic 
ehlorid, ΡΟ]. | 

Plumbum corneum (‘horny lead’), in chem., an old 
name for lead dichlorid, PbClg,on account of its solidifying 
from fusion as a translucent mass of tough, horn-like tex- 
ture. Also, in English form, horn-lead. 

plumcot (plum’kot), x. [plum + (apri)cot.] 
A name for a elass of hybrids between the 

lum and the apricot, originated by Luther 
urbank, 

They are new creations in the fullest sense of the term, 
like Burbank’s plumcots. Science, Feb. 13, 1908, p. 268. 
lume-grass (plém’gras), ». Any grass of the 

Saath πιο μη, the name alluding to the 
very showy feathery panicles, of several spe- 
cies; woolly beard-grass. For the ornamental 


Same as 


2. Containing lead: ap- Ρ 


E: Ravennez, seé Erianthus. E. saccharoides, 
of the southern United States, also deserves 
culture for decorative purposes. L. alopecu- 
roides, found from New Jersey to Texas on the 
coast plain, is the spiral-awned or fox-tail 
plume-grass. 





GMM! = 


Raspberry plume-moth (Oxyptilus tenuidactylus), 
About four times natural size. 


plume-moth, ”.— Gartered plume-moth, an Ameri- 
can pterophorid moth, Ozyptilus periscelidactylus, whose 
larve web together the leaves of the grapé-vine.— - 
berry plume-moth, an American pterophorid moth, 
Ozyptilus tenuidactylus, of wide distribution in the 
United States. _ Its larvz web the leaves of the raspberry 
and other plants. 


plumeous (plé’ mé-us), a. 
downy, + -ous.] 
downy; feathery. 
lumiform (plé’mi-férm), a. ([L. pluma, 
feather, + -form.] Having the form of a 
feather; feather-shaped. 

plum-knot (plum/’ not), η. 
knot, 2. 

lummer, plumming. Simplified spellings of 

plumber, plumbing. 

plum-moth (plum’méth), ». Any one of sev- 
eral moths whose larve teed on the foliage of 
the plum, as the tineid, Enarmonia (Grapho- 
litha) prunivora, or lesser apple-worm, the 
mottled plum-tree moth, Apatela superans, the 
geometrid Ania limbata, the plum-tree sphinx, 
and the plum-underwing. See cut under 
Grapholitha. 

plumosite (plé’m6-sit), 1. 
Same as jamesonite. 

plumpen (plum’pen), ο. ¢. [plump], ai, + 
-en.}. To make plump; swell out... £..D. 

plumper, π. 4. A tannage which gives Jea- 
ther weight or thickness, lemming, Practi- 
cal Tanning, p. 375. 

plum-pocket (plum’pok’et), n. The disease 
of plums due to Hxoascus Pruni, which causes 
the young fruit to swell and dry up. . It may 
also attack the leaves and stems. 

plum-pudding, ». 2. See the extract. 

ο A muscular, fibrous substance known as ‘plum 
pudding” permeates the blubber of the tongue of these 
two species. of whales (bowhead and right whales], ex- 
tending longitudinally through the central part.and in 
greater abundance near the roots. Most of it is utterly 
worthless and is thrown overboard when detached from 
the fat of the tongue. At times, however, when the fat 
predominates, the ‘‘plum pudding” is saved and boiled 
out with the tongue or the refuse of the whale. 
. Sci. Amer. Sup., March 5, 1904, p. 23551. 
plum-rust (plum’rust), π. See *rustl. 
plum-scab (plum’skab), π. See *scab: 
plum-sphinx (plum ‘sfingks), ». Same as 
lum-tree *sphinz. 

plum-tree, π. 2. In Queensland, a tree of the 
eashew family, Buchanania mangoides, with 
once grammed, tough, pinkish wood.— Mottled 
plum-tree moth. See *moth1.— Plum-tree sphinx. 
See ksphina. 

Plumulites (plé-mi-li’ téz), π. [NI., ¢ L. 
plumula, dim. of pluma, feather, +. -ites, E. 
-ite2,] A generic term applied by Barrande 
to a Silurian cirriped to which Woodward 
had previously applied the name Turrilepas. 

plum-underwing (plum’un’dér-wing), η. See 
xunderwing. , a in 

ο να (plum’wairt), π. Same as black- 

ot, 2. 

plunge, v. t. 4. In hort., to sink (a pot or box 
containing a plant) in the ground to the rim 
oredge. Pots of greenhouse plants are often 
plunged in the open in warm weather, both 
for the good of the plants and for their effect 
in ornamentation.—5, To turn over (the tele- 
scope of a surveyor’s transit or theodolite) in 
a vertical ο. making the object-glass pass 
underneath. In. transiting the telescope it 
may pass either above or below.—6. In geol., 
to dip under the surface: used in reference to 
such structural features as folds where, unless 
the axis is perfectly horizontal, one end pitches 
below the horizon or general surface. Cham- 
berlin ‘and Salisbury, Geol., I. 458. 


[L. plume(us), 
Of the nature of down; 


Same as Dlack- 


{ plumose + -ite2.] 








pluralism 


plunger-elevator (plun’jér-el’6-va-tor), π. A 
form of elevator or lifting apparatus in which 
the cage or platform is borne on the top of a 
long column of steel or iron; which can be 
slid up and down through the top of a hy- 


draulic cylinder by water-pressure in the latter. 
The cylinder can be let down into the ground the neces- 
sary distance, and when water under pressure is let’ into 
it, the plunger is forced upward, carrying up the load at 
its top.. The column is therefore always under the cage, 
and, except from breakage of the piping or failure of the 
valves, the fall of the cage is only a remote ο. 
The cage and part of the weight of the plunger are 
counterweighted, and in high lifts the failure of a counter- 
weight cable might cause accident, as well as the fracture 
of the plunger. In this latter case the danger would be 
from the cage being projected upward, 
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Plunger-elevator. 

A, diagram of parts; B, general view: a, overhead pulley; 4, 
counterweight; c, cage; d, plunger; ε, hydraulic cylinder; ,% 
equalizing or auxiliary discharge-tank ; ϱ, exhaust- or discharge- 
pipe; %, z, controlling valves; 7, receiving water-tank, from pump; 
&, receiving-tank for discharge or exhaust water; /, delivery-pipe 
from pressure-pump; , suction-pipe to pump; 21, by-pass pipe 
from pressure to exhaust sides; ο, thoroughfare pipe between 
valves sod pressure-cylinder; 2, pit below floor-level, to act alsoas 
air-cushion. 


plunger-pump, | ».— Hollow-plunger pump, Ἡ 
plunger-pump having a hollow plunger to save weight 
and wear. 

plunk (plungk), v. [An imitative variant of 

lump2 (compare bump?, hunk2, hump, ete.). 
n some uses it is directly imitative.] I, 
trans. 1. To strike suddenly, with a dul! 
sound; knock; bang: as, they plunked him 
with stones. [Slang.]—2. To knock (away); 
knock (from). 

One may knock, pop... plunk.. . the [middle mar- 
ble] from the ‘ taw.” Dialect Notes, 1890, p. 24. 
3. To shoot; fill full of ‘lead’ (missiles). 
[Slang.] 

Instead of using old family shot-guns and pluizking 
each other they fought four rounds with bare knuckles. 

ο Boston Transcript. 
4. To pluck (a stringed instrument) so.as 
to produce a low or deep sound; in general, 
twang. να. 
An’ dey plunked de banjo hard, 
An’ dey plunked de banjo fine, 
Negro Song, MS 

II, intrans. 1. To make or emit an abrupt 
and usually heavy sound: especially used of 
the rough sounding of a stringed instrument, 
and sometimes strung out with arbitrary vari- 
ations (as in the quotation). 


Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that brings the groan -- 


With my “ Plunka-lunka-lunka-lunka-lunk ο 
1. Kipling, Song of the Banjo, st. 12. 
2. To eroak or ery as.a raven. [Sceoteh.] 
Ν. E. D.—8. To plunge or. drop down 
abruptly. WN. #. D. | 
plunk (plungk), ». [plunk, v. For the slan 
use (def. 3) compare the similar, use of dump%, 
m., 2.] 1. A hard, dull blow: as, to hit one a 
plunk, [Slang.]—2. A twang;..a twanging 
sound: as, the plunk-plunk of the banjo.—3. 
A. dollar... [U. 4 Ίαηρ.] 
lunk (plungk), adv... [Elliptie use of plun 
= or ne See *kerplunk.} Suddenly ; HN 
as, he came plunk against the half-open door. 
(Collog.] 
pluperfect, a. 2. In music, augmented: said 
of intervals. | | 
plur. [Π. ο. or cap.] An abbreviation (a) of 
plural; (b) of plurality. | 
pluralism, ». 3. The doctrine that there are 


pluralism 


as many distinct and separate worlds as there 
are minds. See the extract. 

The resulting conception would be that of a pluralism. 
Instead of a single continuous world, a universe, we 
should have as many little worlds as there are minds. 

C. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 252. 
pluralist, ». 2. An advocate of the theory 
that. the human races have developed from a 
number of ancestral forms: opposed to mono- 
genist,—3. In general, one who recognizes a 
plurality, as of causes, reals, ete. 

. Among the pluralists no uniform basis of classification 
has been established. Those who rely strictly upon the 
morphology of the human malarial parasites rather 
uniformly agree upon the existence of three species — 
quartan, tertian, and estivo-autumnal. 

Jour. Exper. Med., March 25, 1901, p. 483. 
pluralistical (plé-ra-lis’ti-kal), a. Same as 
pluralistic, 
pluralistically (plé-ra-lis’ti-kal-i), adv. In a 
pluralistic way; in a way that takes into ac- 
count the existence of several (causes, reals, 
ete.). 

It ignores all psychological experiences in which the 
inworkings of a transcendent moral person are known — 
experiences construed now monistically and now plwral- 
istically. 

Jour. Philos., Psychol. and Sct. Methods, Aug. 4, 
(1904, p. 442. 
pluranium (pl6-ra’ni-um), ». [NL., < L. plus 

(plur-), more (plures, several), + -an-ium, as 
in uranium, titanium, ete.] A name given by 
Osann to a supposed new chemical element 
which he thought he had discovered in Rus- 
sian native platina. He found afterward that 


Having or referring to several segments. 
ντ Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), ser. B, 1898, 
piurisetially (pl6-ri-sé‘Ti-al-i), adv. In sev- 
eral series. 
plurivariant (plé-ri-va’ri-ant), α. [. plus 
(plur-), more, + E. variant.] In phys. chem., 
having 8 variance equal to three or more. The 
variance V of a chemical system is expressed 
by the equation V=C + 2— 4, where Cis the 
number of independent components, and ¢ is 
the number of phases in which the system 
may exist. 
plurivore (plé’ri-vor), n. [L. plus (plur-), 
more, + vorare, eat, Cevour.] <A parasitic 
fungus which is capable of infecting several 
different host-plants. 
plurivorous (pl6-riv’6-rus), a. [L. plus (plur-), 
more, + vorare, eat, + -ouws.] In bot., living 
upon various hosts: said of parasites. See 
*xunivorous. 
Plus number. Same as positive Xnumber. 
plush, ”.—Velvet plush, a short-piled plush fabric. 
plush (plush), v.27. [plush, n.] To crush, Βο 
as to resemble the surface of plush: said of 
velveteen and other textiles with a long nap. 
[Collog. ] 
Velveteen plushes for skirts, but it makes nice blouses. 
The People (London), Oct. 8, 1905. 
plusiid (plé’si-id), π. and a. I, η. A member 
of the lepidopterous family Plusiide. 
II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Plustidz. 


Plymouth porcelain. 
Plynteria (plin-té’ri-ii), πι. pl, 


(6 
P 


pneomanometer (né”0-ma-nom’e-tér), n. 


pneuma, 2. 


pneumadrome (nii’ma-drém), n. 





pneumatogram 


rainfall for any month divided by one twelfth 
of the normal rainfall for the year. 
See *porcelain1. 
(Gr. Ἠλυντήρια, 
neut. pl. of πλυντήρως, of or for washing.] A 
festival of purification and atonement at 
Athens. The image of Pallas was stripped, 
and the clothes carried to the sea and washed. 
It occurred about the 21st to 25th of the month 
of Thargelion. 
m. An abbreviation (0) of premium. 
.M. An abbreviation (d) of Pacifie Mail; 
(6) of Past Master; (f) of Past Midshipman ; 
of Paymaster. 
.ΝΜ., An abbreviation (a) of Paymaster- 
General; (b) of Postmaster-General. 

[Ir- 


reg. < Gr. πνεῖν (indice. πνέω), breathe, + E. 
manometer.] Same as spirometer. 


pneum. An abbreviation (a) of pneumatic ; 


(b) of pneumatics. 

3. In theol., the spirit; the high- 
est in man and the seat of the divine indwell- 
ing, as distinguished from the soul, the seat 
of the natural human life. 


phneumadenia λος δξ ολα. (Gr. πνεῦμα, 
eg 


air, wind, + adf, a gene) The gas-secreting 
thick epithelium in the basal part of the pneu- 
matocyst of the Physalidz. 

[Gr. πνεῦμα, 
wind, + -ὀρομος, ¢ ὁραμεῖν, run.) A 1.ame given 
by J. M. Partridge to an air-ship invented by 
him in 1847, JF, Walker, Aérial Navigation, 


it was merely a mixture of already known plusquamperfect (plus-kwam-pér’fekt), ᾱ. p. 117. 


substances. 
plurannual (plé-ran’ii-al), a. and η. 
plures, many, several, annus, year: see 
annual.] I, a. Noting a plant which is nor- 
mally perennial or biennial, but which be- 
comes annual in a short-season climate 
because killed by frost, as castor-bean, 
scarlet-runner bean. See *annual, 3. [Rare.] 
The tomato is often cited as an example, for it is pe- 
rennial or at least plur-annual in its original home. 
L. H. Bailey, Survival of the Unlike, p. 295. 
II, ». A plurannual plant. 
lurative (plé‘ra-tiv), a. [L. plurativus, plu- 
val] 11. ή i 2. In logic, noting a sts 
ment in which more than half, but not all, of 
the subject is taken. Atwater. 
pluricarinate (plié-ri-kar’i-nat), a. [L. plus 
‘plur-), more, + E. carinate.] Having several 
ridges; specifically applied to the scales of 
reptiles. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1897, p. 198. 
pluricarpellary (plé-ri-kir’pe-la-ri); a. 
plus (plur-), more, + carpellary.| In_bot., 
relating to or having more than one ¢arpel. 
luricarpellary origin of the pistil in the Laura- 
Sau μι Se Nature, Sct. 10, 1907, p. 608. 
luricentral (plé-ri-sen‘tral), α. [L. plus 
ο. more, re centr(um) + -all.] Having 
more than one center or nucleus. 
luricipital (plé-ri-sip’i-tal), a. . plus 
. ane ect caput (capit-), head, + -aill.] 
bot., having more than one head, as a root. 
pluricuspidate (plé-ri-kus’ pi-dat), a. [L. 
plus (plur-), more, + E. cuspidate.] Having 
many cusps, as the tooth of an insectivore; 
multicuspidate. 
plurifetation (plé/ri-f6-ta’shon), η. . [. plus 
(plur-), more, +E. fetation.] The condition 
of bearing or being pregnant with more than 
one embryo. 
plurinuclear (plé-ri-ni’klé-ir), a. [L. 
(plur-), more, + nucleus, nucleus, + -ar3.] 
Having several nuclei; multinuclear or multi- 
nucleate ; plurinucleate. Philos. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. (London), 1902, ser. B, p. 364. 
pluriovular (pl6-ri-0’ vi -liir), a. 
(plur-), more, + E. ovule + -ar3.] Containing 
more than one ovule: as, a pluriovular Graafian 
follicle. 
pluripersonal (pl6-ri-pér’son-al), a. [L. plus 
(plur-), more, + persona, person, + -al1,] 
Supposing several persons: as, a pluripersonal 
hypothesis. Southey, Doctor, interchap. xiii. 
luripolar (plé-ri-po‘lir), a. [L. plus (plur-), 
ον + Bion pole, -ar3,] In biol., hav- 
ing several poles: said of ganglion-cells and 
certain karyokinetic spindles in abnormally 
dividing cells known as pluripolar mitoses. 
Nature, Feb. 4, 1904, p. 320. -- 
lurisegmental (plé’ri-seg-men’tal), a. 4 
pon ed (νο, more, + E. segment + -all.] 


(L. 


plutonomy (plj-ton’9-mi), n. 


[NL. plusquamperfectus, L. 
tus, ‘more than perfect.’] 
pluperfect. 
pluteal (plé’té-al), a. [plute(us) + -all.] Of 
or pertaining to a pluteus. 
plutean (plé’té-an), a. Same as *pluteal. 
plutellid (pld-tel’id),m.anda. I, π. Amem- 
ber of the lepidopterous family Plutellidz. 
. a Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Plutellidz. 
plutocratical (plé-t6-krat’i-kal), a. 
plutocratic. 
plutodemocracy (plé”t6-dé-mok’ra-si), n. 
[Gr. πλοῦτος, wealth, + E. democracy.] A 
democracy controlled by plutocrats. 
plutolatry (plé-tol’a-tri), ». [Gr. πλοῦτος, 
wealth, + λατρεία, babel ga Worship of 
wealth. Lowell, Latest Lit. Essays, p. 157. 
Ν. E. D. 


plutomania (plé-t6-ma’ni-i), n. 


ngram., same as 


Same as 


[Gr. πλοῦτος, 


(lL. wealth, + E. mania.] A mad desire for 


wealth; specifically, a form of insanity char- 
acterized by the delusion of wealth. 
plutonometamorphism (plé”t6 -nd-met-a- 
mér’fizm), η. [pluton(ic) + -0- + metamorph- 
ism.] In geol., very deep-seated metamorph- 
ism, such as would take place far down in the 
earth, under great pressure and at high tem- 
perature, Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 765. 
plutonomic (plé-t6-nom’ik), α. [ plutonom(y) 
-ic,| Of or pertaining to plutonomy or the 
science of wealth. 
[αγ. πλοῦτος, 
wealth, + νόμος, law.] The science of wealth 
or riches. 
With regard to his [Ruskin’s] economic and social ideas 
there is far less general concurrence, though the years 
that have passed since Unto this Last appeared have 


seen the practical overthrow of the rigid plutonomy 


which he denounced. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 333. 


plus Pluvial period. See *period. 


pluviogram (plé’vi-d-gram), n. [L. pluvius, 
rain, + Gr. γράμμα, a writing.) A record made 
by a pluviograph. | 
pluviographic (plé’vi-d-graf’ik), α.. [pluvio- 


[L: plus graph + -tc.] Of or pertaining to the pluvio- pneumatogenic (nu’ma-t6-jen’ik), a. 


graph or self-recording rain-gage; given by 
or derived from the pluviograph: as, a pluvio- 
graphic record. 

pluviography (pl6-vi-og'ra-f), nm. [L. pluvius, 
rain, + Gr. -γραφια, ς γράφειν, wete) The 
method of recording rainfall; the invention 
and study of pluviographs and pluviograms. 

Pluviometric coefficient. See *coeficient. 

pluviosity (plé-vi-os‘i-ti), πα. [L. pluvios(us), 
rainy, + -ity.] The condition or character of 
being rainy; in meteor., the condition of the 
climate as to rainfall; the pluviometrie coef- 
ficient of Raulin, or the actual rainfall for any 
interval of time, expressed as a fraction of an 
ideal uniform distribution of rain; the normal 


pneumatic. 


pneumatocele (ni’ma-t6-sél), n. 


pheumatogram, 2. 


lus quam perfec- pheumatelectasis (nii’ma-te-lek’ta-sis), n. 


L., < Gr. πνεῦμα, breath, + NL. atelecta- 
sis.] See atelectasis. 
I, a. 5. In theol., relating to 
the spirit or pneuma, as distinguished from 
both soul and body; spiritual. See soul and 


rit.— Pneumatic broom, an apparatus which em- 
ploys compressed air in cleaning car-cushions, carpets, 
etc. In one form a nozle or air-brush at the end of a hose 
delivers a thin sheet of air under great pressure, which 
quickly removes dust and dirt from carpets and cushions ; 
in another form the air is drawn into the hose through 
the nozle by an exhaust. The nozle, when moved overan 
object, as a carpet, sucks up all litter, dust, and dirt, and 
conveys them away through the pipes. Collecting- and 
settling-tanks separate the dirt from the air, so that it 
may be removed and burned.— Pneumatic caisso 
a chamber either cylindrical or prismatic in shape aa 
in sinking shafts or excavating for piers, tunnels, or foun- 
dations, made either of steel or iron or wood, and so con- 
structed that a pressure of air can be maintained within 
it. This air-pressure is to be sufficient to keep out the in- 
flux of any water which may. be met, by balancing the 
head of such water at the open or working face of the 
caisson. It requires an air-lock and device for hoisting, 
as in the standard design defined under caisson. See 
caisson, 3 (c).— Pneumatic chipper, See *xchipper1,— 
Pneumatic extensionladder. Same as aérial &truck. 
— Pneumatic hammer, jack, sand-rammer, sand- 


sifter. See xhammer1, etc.— Pneumatic school. See 
κος 
ol, trac 


hysicians.— Pneumatic shutter, stamp, 
on. See *shutter, etc. 
Il. x. 8. An inflatable rubber tire.— 4, 
A vehicle, as a bicycle, motor-cycle, or motor- 
car, fitted with inflatable rubber tires. 


pneumatist (nu’ma-tist), π. [pneumat(ic) + 


-ist. | 


A pneumatic physician. 
matic. 


See pneu- 


pneumatized (nii’ma-tizd),a. [Gr. πνεῦμα(τ-), 


breath, air, + -ize.] Provided with air-sacs 


or -chambets. 
' It is noteworthy that some large reptilian Sauropsida 
. - » had pneumatized bones with air-cavities, while the 
bones of small reptiles are not pneumatic. 

Smith, Misc. Coll., IV. Quart. Ser., Pt. 3., p. 392. 


[NL., ς Gr. 
πνεῦμα(τ-), breath (for πνεύµων, lung), + κήλη, 
tumor.] <A tumor or hernia containing air or 
gas; specifically, hernia of a portion of the 
lung through an intercostal space. 


pneumatogenetic (nu’ma-to-jé-net’ik), a. 


Same as *pneumatogenic. εν 
[ατ. 
πνεῦμαί(τ-), breath, + -γενης, -producing, + -ic. ] 
Originating by the aid of the heated vapors 
which are given off by cooling and consoli- 
dating masses of eruptive rock: applied to 
those ores, as cassiterite, which are custom- 
arily associated with minerals containing 
fluorin, boron, ete. 


pneumatogenous (nii-ma-toj’e-nus),a. Same 


as *pneumatogenic. 
2. A despatch sent by 
means of a pneumatic tube. [Rare.] 


The pneumatic tube. system had been in use for some 
time. .. . The development of the system was very 
rapid. It began with the despatch of pnewmatograme, 
following the example of Paris. 

W. T. , If Christ came to Chicago, v. 6. 











pneumatograph 
pneumatograph (ni’ma-té-graf), ». [Gr. 
πνεῦμα(τ-), breath, + γράφειν, write.] An in- 
strument for recording the respiratory move- 


posed to set free the carbonic acid brought to 
the lungs in the form of carbonate of sodium. 
pneumobacillus (ni’ m6 -ba- sil’ us), ». 5 pl. 


Poales 


ing a blow or other non-penetrating injury of the chest. 
— Fibrinous pneumonia. Same as croupous pneu- 
monia (which see, under pneumonia). Hypostatic 
pneumonia, congestion and consolidation of the de- 
pentane portion of the lungs when the dorsal position is 
ong maintained, as when one is confined to bed: by a 
long illness or by a broken leg.—Inhalation pneu- 
monia, pneumonia due to the inhalation of foreign 
material, such as dust, food-particles, etc.— Lobar pneu- 
monia. See lobular pneumonia, under pneumonia.— 


ments. See Apneumograph, ο pneumobacilli (-1). [(NL., < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, 
pneumatolitic (ni”ma-td-lit’ik), a. An + NL. bacillus.] Same as Friedldnder’s 
erroneous spelling of *pneumatolytic. *bacillus. 
pneumatologic (nu’ma-to-loj’ik), a. Same In 1880, Friedliinder claimed that he had isolated such 
as pneumatological. an organism, but the pnewmobacillus then described ap- 
pneumatolysis (ni-ma-tol’i-sis), n. [Gr. Pears to be inactive as compared with the pneumococcus, 


mvevpa(T-), air, breath (gas), + λύσις, dissolu- 
tion.] The general process of the formation 
of minerals, and especially ores, along the 
contacts of intrusive igneous rocks with their 
walls, and through the agency of vapors or 


Massive pneumonia, pHenmonte with a great amount 
of exudation, choking the air-cells and bronchioles and 
causing solidification of a large part of the affected lung. 
—Septic pneumonia, inflammation of the lungs fol- 
lowing the inhalation of septic material.— White pneu- 
monia, syphilitic disease of the lung in the new-born. 


isolated by Fraenkel and Talamon. This latter organism, 
which is usually found in the sputum, is an encapsuled 
diplococcus. Encyc. Brit., XX ΧΙ. 526. 
pneumococcal (ni-m9-kok’al), a. [ pneumo- 
coccus + -all,] Pertaining to or resembling 


apneumococcus. Science, April 8, 1904, p. 578. 


gases emitted by the molten magma. 

The importance of pneumatolysis in forming ore 
deposits was emphasized by the discovery on this con- 
tinent, soon after the publication of Lindgren’s paper, of a λ 
a number of economically important deposits, especially DRewmococcous (nu-mo-kok’us), a. 
of copper, which would come within his definition of *xpneumococcal, 
contact deposits. Smithsonian Rep., 1904; p. 335. pneumococcus (nii-m6-kok’us), ne; pl. pneumo- 

phneumatolytic (ni’ma-to-lit’ik), a. [pneu- cocci(-si). [NL., < Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + 
matolysis (-lyt-) + -ic.]’ Belonging to or re- coccus.] A diplocoecus which is regarded as 
sulting from pneumatolysis or the action of the causative factor of acute croupous pneu- 
gases contained in molten rock-magmas. monia. Also termed diplococcus pneumoniz# or 
The vapors or gases escaping from molten J raenkel’s pnewmococcus. See *diplococcus. 
magmas may act as mineralizers in adjacent The relationship of the pnewmococcus and the meningo- 
rocks and be a source of some ore deposits. coccus from an epidemiological standpoint. 

The greisen is an example of Prof. Vogt’s “pneumato- i difed, Record, Feb. 7,1908, p. 296. 
lytic” action in thoroughly acid rocks. pneumodynamics (ni” m6-di-nam’iks), n. 

Nature, Feb. 26, 1903, p. 406. ᾿ [Gr πνεύμα(τ-), air, + E. dynamic(s).}) The 

Pneumatomachist (ni-ma-tom’a-kist), π. dynamics of air or gases; pneumatics. 

Same as Pneumatomachian. pheumoémpyema (ni-mo-em-pi-6’ mii), n. 
Pneumatomachy (ni-ma-tom’a-ki), π. The [Gr. πνεύμαίτ-), air, + NL. empyema.| In 
beliefs of the Pneumatomachians. pathol., empyema characterized Ὦγ the pres- 
pneumatonomy (nu-ma-ton’6-mi), n. [Gr. ence of gas. 

πνεῦμα(-τ), spirit, + νόμος, law.] Same as 
pneumatology, 3. 
[Gr. 


pheumograph, n.—Fitz pneumograph, Same as 
pneumatophany (nit-ma-tof’a-ni), n. 


Harvard &pneumograph.— Harvard pneumograph, in 
phystol. and psychophys., a ed form of pneumograph, 

πνεῦμαί(τ-), spirit, + -davera, <¢ -pavyc, «φαίνεσθαι, 

appear.] A manifestation of the Spirit or of 


pneumococcic (ni-m6-kok’sik), a. [ pnewmo- 
cocc(us) + -ic.] Same as *pnewmococcal.' Buck, 
Med. Handbook, II. 770. . 


Same as 


originally devised by Marey, but given up by him in 
favor of a tambour-pneumograph. It consists of a stout 
spiral spring, incased in rubber tubing, from the one 


spirits. 6Ο. δ. Briggs, Address at.Union Sem., end of which.a length of smaller tubing leads to the re- 
ew York, May, 1893 , coring apparatus. The main tube is strapped or Ὃ ων. 
7 yy : about the subject’s body. Also called Fitz pneumograp 


pneumatophobia (nii’ma-t6-f6’bi-ii), m. [Gr. 
πνεῦμα(τ-), spirit, + -φοβια,  Φφοβεῖν, fear.] 
Fear or dislike of the spiritual. 
pneumatophore, ”. 2. An apparatus for sup- 
ping a person with oxygen when in a place 
ed with bad or unwholesome air. It consists 
of a breathing-bag containing alkali,in solid form to ab- 
sorb the carbonic acid gas breathed out of the lungs, and 
two steel cylinders filled with oxygen at a pressure of 
about 1,800 pounds per square inch. The apparatus is 
used principally for entering coal-mines after explosions. 
Also pneumatophor. 


In the earlier forms of the pneumatophor, the supply 
of oxygen was adjustable by the wearer of the apparatus, 
but now the appliance is fitted with an equilibrium valve, 
rendering the supply automatic and constant and requir- 
ing no attention whatever on the part of the wearer. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., Feb. 27, 1904, p, 23545. 


3. In phytogeog., a lateral root, submerged 


and Sumner pneumograph. EH. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., I. ii. p. 184.—Sumner pneumograph. See 
Harvard *kpneumograph.— Verdin pneumograph, in 
physiol. and psychophys., 

a form of pneumograph 
devised. by  Marey and 
made by Verdin of Paris. 
It consists of two oval 
tambours, held upon a 
metal plate and connected 
by rubber tubing with the 
recording apparatus. The 
metal plate is supported 
by a silk sling, which 
passes round the neck of 
the subject; and the plate 
and tambours are kept in 
place upon the thorax or 
abdomen by silk tapes tied ς 
round the body. Ε. B. 
Titchener, Exper. Psychol, 





or more often exposed to the air, at least P; ii. Ρ. 184. hi | 
periodically, so differentiated as to serve the Ag Nes 6 peN. The Verdin Pneumograph. 
urpose of respiration; a respiratory root. °° “pem. 


n submerged pneumatophores the. aérating tissue often pneumolith (nti ’mo-lith), η. : 
consists of aérenchyma; in projecting pneumatophoresit lung, + λίθος, stone,] A calculus in the lung. 
consists of air-containing cork or cortex. Projecting Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 232. 


pneumatophores assume an upright position, due to neg- *44s. ο αλ Ee en 
ative geotropism. Anexample is presented by the knees pneumolithiasis (nu*m9 1 thi 8 S18), 4. [NL., 
r. πνεύµων, lung, + Λλιθίασις, the presence 


of the bald cypress. See knee, 3 (d). . 
pneumatorachis, pneumatorrhachis (ni-ma- of stone (caleulus).] The occurrence of con- 
eretions in the lungs. 


t6-ra’kis), π. [Gr. πνεῦμα(τ-), air, + ῥάχις, i ππρς. 
spine.] The presence of air in the spinal pheumelogie (nii-m6-loj’ik), a. Sameas pneu- 
mological, 


canal. 

pneumatotherapeutics (ni’ ma-td-ther-a- pneumologist (ni-mol’d-jist), n. [pneumol- 
pu’tiks), n. (Gr. πνεῦμα(τ-), air, + E. thera- og(y) + -tst.] A specialist in diseases.of the 
air-passages; a student of pneumology. 


peutics.| The employment of, compressed or { dent eume 
rarefied air in the treatment of disease. Buck, pneumomalacia (ni’m6-ma-la’si-i),n. [NL., 
< Gr. πνεύµων, lung, +. padaxia, softness. ] 


Med. Handbook, I. 131. 
pneumatotherapy (ni’ma-td-ther’a-pi),. Softening of the lungs. 
pneumomassage (nu’mo-ma-sizh’), π. [Gr. 


Same as *pneumatotherapeutics. Ay te 
i’ma-tér-ji), η. Gr. j- πνεύµων, lung, + Μι, massage. ϐ process 
πισω κος ἰ vr of moving the drum-membrane of the ear by 


-), Spirit, + ἔργον, work, + -y3.} The con- : 
ο όν ης. means of alternate compression and rarefac- 


trol of a person by a spirit; possession. ἱ 
La Y ή | tion of air in the external auditory canal. 


[Rare. } 
i i i π The effect of excessive pneumo-massage by the use of 
I claim that this substitution of personality, or spirit subdtheteure 4s exerted principally ροή the postarice 


control ar: pensation. cerapnenenatesdin: όν. Dorrenytar- segment of the tympanic membrane, the fibres of which 


ward step in the evolution of our race. . : , 
i become weakened, resulting in relaxation of the drum 
αν δν FEDS ερ νμς. ΣΜΦΑΙΑ : σον membrane. Detroit Med. Jour., Feb., 1903, p. 715. 


XVII. 68. 
pneumaturia (ni-ma-ti’ri-i), m. [NL., ς Gr. pneumonectasis (nu-mo-nek’ta-sis),”, [NL., 
{ ] ς Gr. πνεύµων (πνευµον-), lung, + ἕκτασις, ex- 


πνεῦμαίτ-), air, + οὗρον, urine.] The passage ; 

of gas from the urethra during micturition.  tension.] Same as *pneumectasis, 
pneumectasis (nii-mek’ta-sis), m. [NL., < Gr. fo pa ng νο μερα INL, 

Giga ys AS a ai 1Η, sion.] Same as pnewmectomy. Med. Record, 


monary emphysema. 7 
αθῳς γα. une 27, 1903, p. 1055. 
pneumic (nt’mik), a,” [Irreg. < Gr. πνεύµ(ων), Sa ahi gkeneee ΟΕ ΡΜ. 
lung, + -t¢.] Pertaining to or derived from ὧν ρον pneumonia (which see, μαι όλως 
the lungs; noting an acid, present in the lungs ΄ Ίτα] pneumonia, pneumonia accompanied with marked 
of man and other mammals, which is sup-  delirium.—Contusion pneumonia, pneumonia follow- 


pneumotherapy (nii-m6-ther’a-pi), n. 


[Gr. πνεύµων, pneumothyra (nii-moth’i-rii), n.; 


pneumot 


Pneumonic plague: . See *plague, 2. 

pneumonocace (nui-m6-nok’a-si), ». [Gr 
Sacco lung, + κάκη, evil.] . Gangrene of the 
ung. 

pneumonomycosis (nii’m6-n6-mi-kd’sis), \ n. 
(Gr. πνεύµων, lang, + NI. mycosis.) .Growth 
of fungus in the lungs. Ν.Ε, Ὁ. 

pneumonopexy (nu’m6-n6-pek’si), απ.  [Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + πῆξις, fastening.} Fixation 
of the lung to the chest-wall after partial ex- 
cision. 

pneumonophlebitis (nii’m6-n6-flé-bi’tis), . 

Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + φλέψ' (Φλεβ-), vein, + 

-itis.] Inflammation of the pulmonary veins. 

pneumonophorous (nii-m6-nof’d-rus), α. [Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + φέρειν, bear.} Having lungs. 

pheumonopome (nii’ m6-nd-pdm), nm. [Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + πῶμα, lid.}) Same as: pneu- 
pome. 

pneumonopomous (πᾷ 7 m6-nd-pd’ mus), a. 
[ pneumonopome + -ous.] Of or pertaining to 
a pheumonopome or pneupome. 

pneumonotomy (ni-m6-not’d-mi), ».  [Gr. 
πνεύµων, lang, + -τομια, < ταμεῖν, eut.] Same 
as pneumotomy. | 

pneumopericardial (nii-m6-per-i-kir’ di-al), a. 
[ pneumopericardi(um) + -al+.] Pertaining to 
or indicating the presence of pneumopericar- 
dium: applied to a sound heard, by auseulta- 
tion, in pleurisy. 


pneumoperitoneum (ni’m6-per’i-t6-né’um), 


π. (Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + περιτόναιον, peri- 
toneum.] The presence of gas in the perito- 
neal cavity. 


pneumoperitonitis (ni”m96-per’i-t6-ni’tis), n. 


(Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + NI. peritonitis.) In- 
flammation of the peritoneum with the, pres- 
ence of gas in the peritoneal cavity. | 


pneumophysis (nu-mof’i-sis), Άι}. pl. pneu- 


mophyses (-séz). [Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + φύσις, 
growth.) One of two membranous air-saes 
connected with the ductus ejaculatorius of a 
male honey-bee. 


Gr. 
πνεύµων, lung, + θεραπεία, medical peck cae} 
Aérotherapeuties. 

Pneumotherapy is a branch of physical and _ physio- 
logical treatment which has not received much attention 
in this country. Med. Record, July 11, 1903, p. Τι. 
pl. pneu- 

mothyre (-ré). [NL., ς Gr. πνεύµων, lung, + 

θύρα, a door.] In siphonophorans, one of the 

communications between the concentric cham- 
bers of the pneumatocyst. 

pneumotoxin (nii-m6-tok’sin), n. [Gr. πνεύµων, 
lung, + E. toxin.] <A glycerin extract of the 

Diplococcus pneumoniz, which supposedly con- 

tains the specific toxic principle of the or- 

ganism. 

hoid (ni-m6-ti’foid), π.  [ν. 
πνεύµων, ung, + E. typhoid.] Typhoid fever 
accompanied by pneumonia. 

pneumotyphus (ni-m6-ti’fus), » [NL., < Gr. 

πνεύµων, lung, + NL. typhus.] Pneumonia 

complicating typhoid or typhus fever. 

pnixis (nik’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. πνῖξις, chok- 

ing, < πνίγειν, choke,’ suffocate. ] Suffocation. 
pnxt. [1. ο. or cap.] An abbreviation of the 

Latin pinzit, he (or she) painted (it). 
po. An abbreviation of pole, a measure, 

Ῥ. Ο. An abbreviation (ο) of Postal Order ; 

.(d) of Province of Ontario. | 
poach2, v. ἱ. 2. To gain an unfair advantage 

at the start of arace. [Slang.] 

With'a rope, just as with the starting-gate which has 
been introduced of late years in the horse race, there is 
no pe of poaching at the start. or of.a false start. 

. N. Gardner, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XXITI. 264, 

Poales (p6-a'léz), η. pl. [NL. (Small, 1903), 

< Poa + -ales.] A large order of monocotyled- 

onous plants characterized. by having the 
flowers in the axils of dry chaffy scales or 
glumes, and arranged in spikes or spikelets, 


Poales 


It embraces the Poacex, or grass family, and 
the Cyperacezx, or sedge family. See Glumacez. 

pob (pob), πι [Also pab; origin obscure.] 
The refuse of flax or jute. [Scotch.] 

pochade (po-shiid’), ». [F., < pocher, sketch 
quickly, lit. pocket, ς poche, a pocket.] <A 
slight, rough sketch which can easily be erased 
for correction. [French art slang. ] 


pochard, ”.— Tufted or crested pochard, a European 
duck, Aythya cri. 
having a crest. 

pochettino (po-chet-té6’nd), α. [It., dim. of 
pochetto, little. See *pochetto.] In music, in 
the phrase un pochettino, a very little. 

pochetto (pd-chet’td), α. [It., dim. of poco, a 
little. See poco.] In music, in the phrase wn 
pochetto, a little. 

pochote (po-chd’ta), m. [Mex., <> Nahuatl 
pochotl.| A name applied to several trees 
yielding silk-cotton, especially to Ceiba pen- 
tandra and C. grandiflora, and in the state of 
Tabasco to Maximilianea hibiscoides. 

pocil. An abbreviation of the Latin pocillum, 
alittle cup. — 

Pocillopora (p0-si-lop’o-ri), m [NL.] The 
typieal genus of the family Pocilloporide. 
Lamarck. 

Pocilloporide (p67 sil-16-p6’ ri- dé), π. pl. 
(NL. Pocillopora + -idze.) A family of 
madreporarian corals, consisting of colonial 
forms having tabule, small septa, well or 
slightly developed columella, polyps. with 
disk, tentacles, and one pair of long mesen- 
terial filaments. The intercorallite structure 
is coonenchymal and solid. It contains the 
genera Pocillopora and Seriatopora. 

pocket, απ. 12. A:small cavity in a rock-sur- 
face or in the channel of an intermittent 
stream, sometimes holding a poolof water. 
Also called a water-pocket.— 13. In Australia: 
(a) A bar formed by a river at a bend, much 
eurved and hollowed out near its shore end. 
(0) A circular, hollowed-out spot in thick 
scrub.— Blind pocket, in billiards, a pocket the elbow 
or edge of which is likely to repel a ball. This can usually 
be overcome by giving the ball a twist.—Branchial 
pocket. See *xbranchial.—Tliac pocket. Same as 
wiac krecess.— Pocket measure, a bill in the hands of 
a member of a legislature, which he may or may not in- 
troduce, according to circumstances.— Seessel’s pocket, 
a depression in the pharyngeal membrane in the embryo. 
—To enlarge the pocket, in ball-pool and Eng. bil- 
liards, to use twist in order to help the cue-ball to hole 
itself. W. Broadfoot, Billiards, p. 259. 


pocketable (pok’et-a-bl), a. [pocket + -able.] 
That can be pocketed; of a book, small 
enough to be put into one’s pocket. ([Rare.] 

But of course the [book] is not portable in the sense of 

being pocketable. 

, N. Y. Times, Sat. Rev., July 1, 1905, p. 436. 

pocket-book, ». 5. A fresh-water mussel, 
Lampsilis capax or L. ventricosus, which has 
round valves of great depth. 

pocket-boom (pok’et-bém), ». In lumbering, 
a boom in which logs are held after they are 
sorted. 

pocket-hole (pok’et-hdl), n. The opening by 
which the hand may be introduced into a 
pocket. 

pocketing (pok’et-ing), η. A cotton fabric of 
which the pockets of men’s clothes are made. 
It is both plain and twilled and of various 
colors. Usually in the plural. 


pocket-loup (pok’et-lip), η. A magnifying- Ρ 


glass or -lens for the pocket. 

pocksha (pok’shi), π. [Appar. from one of 
the Amerindian forms of *pocosin.] A tangled, 
swampy tract of country. [Maryland.] 

Pocono series. See *series. 

pocosin (p6-ko’sin), x. [Also pocoson, poca- 
801, poquosin, poquoson, pocoarson, etc. (see 
also *pocksha) ; from an Algonkian dialect of 
Maryland or Virginia, perhaps *poquoesin, 
‘at or near the opening out or widening’ (of 
a river ?), cognate with Massachusetts pohqui, 
it breaks, is broken, pohquanum, he opens, 
ete., with many derivates (J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, Natick dict., p. 128), Ojibwa pdkissin, 
itis open.] A tract of low land; a swamp; 
a marsh. [Maryland, Virginia, and part. of 
the Carolinas.]. Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, Oct.- 
Ῥοο., 1902, p. 253. 

pod, ». 5+. The blade of a cricket-bat. 


It [the bat] was therefore made straight in the pod. 
Hutchinson, Cricket, p. 6. 
Black pod, a disease which attacks the pods of the 
chocolate-tree, Theobroma Cacao, caused by the fungus 
Phytophthora omnivora. 


pod, v. {. 4, To assemble in small bands: 


istata, something like the redhead but -α.] 


pod-corn (pod’kérn), n. 
poddly (pod’li), n. 


poddy, a. 


Podicipide (pod-i-sip’i-dé), n. pl. 
podicipidine (pod-i-sip’i-din), a, 


podion (p0o’di-on), n. 


podobranch (pod’6-brangk), n. 
ο ΝΕ (pod’6-kiirp), mn. 


specifically applied to the pups, or young, of 
the fur-seal. 

The “‘podding” of these young pups in the rear of the 
great rookeries of St. Paul, is one of the most striking 
phases of this remarkable exhibition of highly-organized 
life. Elliott, Fur Seal Islands of Alaska, p. 41. 

P.O. D. An abbreviation (a) of Pay on deliv- 
ery ; (b) of Post-office Department. 
podal αμ), a. [απ. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + 
ertaining {ο the foot or to a footlike 
organ; resembling a foot; pedal; podalic. 
The minimum amount of podal surface is offered to the 
water in resistance. Amer, Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 23. 


Podal membrane, in some worms, as the Spionidea, a 
membrane usually attached along the outer margin of 
the notopodial cirri and the neuropodia. 


podanipter (p0-da-nip’tér), n, [Gr. ποδανιπ- 

τήρ.] In class. antig., a vessel for washing 

the feet; a foot-pan. 

podarthrocace (p0-dir-throk’a-sé), n. [NL., 
Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + NL. arthrocace.] 

Destructive inflammation of the joints of the 


foot. 

podatus (po-da’tus), ».. [ML.] In medieval 
musical notation, a ligature which represents 
an ascending step or skip. Also called pes. 
Podaxacez (pod-ak-sai’sé-6), κ. pl. [NlL., < 
Podaxon + -acex.] A small family of gas- 
teromycetous fungi, so named from the typi- 
cal genus Podaxon. 


Podaxon (p§-dak’son), n... [NL. (Fries, 1829), 


Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot,  ἄξων, axis.] A genus 
of gasteromycetous fungi of the family’ Po- 
daxacez, which have the peridium more or 
less elongate and sealy, with a stipe which 
extends through to the apex of the peridium 
in the form of a columella. Some 16 species 
have been described. They occur in the 
warmer arid portions of the earth. PP. carci- 
nomalis is found in South Africa. 

See *maize, 1. 
[Origin obscure. | A New 
Zealand and. Australian fish, Sebastapistes 
percoides, called in Victoria red-gurnet perch. 
L. FE, Morris, Austral English. 

II, x. A common name of Myxus 
elongatus, a fish found in Australia. 


podeon (p6’dé-on), π. [NL., < Gr. ποδεών, a 


narrow end, ςπούς (ποδ-), foot.] That portion 
of the abdomen of a petiolate hymenopterous 
insect which constitutes the petiole proper, 
between the propodeon and the metapodeon. 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., V. 491. 


podial, @.—Podial pore, in echinoderms, one of the podosthenic (pod-os-then’ik), a. 


openings through which the tube-feet project. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1896, p. 1037. 


IT, ». A general term for a bone of the 
carpus or tarsus. 
commonly used to denote the bones of the 
carpus and tarsus considered collectively. 

This motion is confined to the proximal podials. 

Amer, Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 2. 
The com- 
monly accepted form of Podicipedide. 
[ Podicipidz 
+-ine.] Pertaining to, resembling, or having 
the characters of the Podicipedidz or grebes. 

The pelvis in A&chmophorus occidentalis well exhibits 
all the characters of this compound bone among the podi- 
cipidine types. Amer. Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 20. 
Same as podium. 
odium, ». 5. In echinoderms, one of the 
tube-feet. 

Same as 
podobranchia. 
[Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
oot, + καρπός, fruit.) In bot., a stipitate 
fruit, that is, one in which the ovary is borne 
by a gynophore. Jackson, Glossary. 
podocarpic (pod-6-kiir’pik), a. [ Podocarp(us) 
+ -ic.] Derived from Fodocarpus.— Podocarpic 
acid, a crystalline acid, Cy7Hg90g, almost the only con- 


stituent of the resin of old trees of Podocarpus cupressina 
imbricata, a Javan evergreen. It melts at 187-188° ο, 


podocarpous (pod-0-kir’pus), a. [podocarp 
+ -ous.}| Of the nature of a podocarp; per- 
taining or belonging to the Podocarpes. 

Podocnemidide (pod’ok-né-mid’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL. Podocnem(us) + -idze.] A family of 
pleurodiran turtles ranging possibly from the 
Upper Cretaceous to the recent period: dis- 
tinguished from the Pelomedusid# in having 
ae quadratojugal connected with the parie- 
tals. 

podoconus (po-dok’d-nus), .; pl. podokoni 
(-ni). [NL., ς Gr. πούς (ποδ-), foot, + κῶνος, 
acone.| In some radiolarians, a conical mass 
of endoplasm, rich in food particles and gran- 


podophyllous, a. 


podostemad (pod-6-sté’mad), n. 


The plural, ‘podials,’ is pogothecus 


Podozamites (pod’6-za-mi’ téz), n. 


Podsnappery 


ules, which connects the perforated disk with 
the center of the central capsule. 

pododerm (pod’6-dérm), n. [Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
foot, + dépua, skin.] The true skin or cutis 
continued downward within the horn eapsule 
or hoof of animals. It contains no sweat- or 
oil-glands. Its function is to secrete the horn 
of the hoof. U. 8S. Dept. Agr., Rep..on Dis- 
eases of the Horse, 1903, p. 554. 

podomancy (pod’6-man-si),n. [Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
foot, μαντεία, divination.] Same as pedo- 
mancy. 

podomere (pod’6-mér), n. [Gr. πούς (ποδ-), 
foot, + µέρος, part.] One of the joints which 
compose the axis of the leaf-like abdominal 
appendage in the phyllopod Crustacea. Parker 
and Haswell, Zoology, 1. 488. 

Podophthalmida, 7. pl. 2. A family of ογ- 
clometopous brachyurous crustaceans con- 
taining the genus Podophthalmus. 

podophyllic, a. 2. Derived from-Pedephyliam. 
— Podophyllic acid, an amorphous acid, C;;Hj¢0z, salts 
of which are formed when podophyllotoxin 8 boiled with 


alkalies. The free acid is separated by adding acetic acid 
to a solution of its salts. 


podophylloquercitin (pod-6-fil-d-kwér’si-tin), 
η. [Podophyllum + quercitin.} A yellow 
erystalline substance, Co3;H;,019, perhaps 
identical with quercitin, which is found in the 
root of the May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. 
It melts at 180-182° ο. 

podophyllotoxin (pod-6-fil-6-tok’ sin), n. 
[Podophyllum + toxin.| <A bitter crystalline 
substance, Ο15Η11Όρ + 2H.O, found in the 
root of the May-apple, Podophylium peltatum. 
It melts at 117° C. or, when anhydrous, at 157° 
C.: used as a purgative. 

2. Noting the tissue of that 

part of the inner surface (keratogenous mem- 

brane) of the hoofs of animals which forms 

the sensitive wall. 

The seat of greatest congestion will always be found 
in the neighborhood of the toe, because of the increased 
vascularity of that part, and, although at times it is 
limited to the podophyllous tissue alone, any or all parts 
of the keratogenous membrane may be affected by the 


congestion and followed finally by inflammation. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases of the Horse, 1903, 
[ρ. 421. 


podostemaceous (pod’6-sté-ma’shius), a. Per- 


taining to, or having the eharacters of, the 
Podostemaceez. 

A plant of 
the order Podostemacezx. 


[Gr. πούς 
(ποδ-), foot, + σθένος, strength, + -ic.] Ἠαν- 
ing the locomotor organs in front: said of 
certain animals. ’ 
(pod-6-thé’kus), m. [NL., < Gr. 
πούς (ποδ-), foot, + θήκη, a case. The name al- 
ludes to the groove for the receptacle of the 
ventrals, which appears in preserved speci- 
mens.}] A genus of agonoid fishes of northern 


seas. 
[NL. 
(Friedrich Braun, 1843), <¢ Gr. πούς (ποδ-), a foot, 
+ Zamites. The chief character distinguish- 
ing it from Zamites is the short subpedicel or 
footstalk of the leaflets.] A large genus of 
fossil plants classed in the family Cycadacee, 
but probably belonging to the Bennettitacez, 
known only by its stems and foliage. It is char- 
acterized by pinnate leaves with numerous lanceolate 
leaflets which are narrowed at the base into a short sub- 
pedicel, joined to the rachis by an articulation, and de- 
ciduous. A large number of species has been described 
from nearly all Mesozoic deposits, especially from the 
_Jurassic. ; 
pod-rust (pod’rust), ». A fungous disease of 
beans which attacks the stems, leaves, and 
fruit: caused by Colletotrichum Lindemuthi- 


anum. Also called anthracnose of beans. 


Podsnappery (pod’snap-e-ri); . [Mr. Pod. 
snap, a character in Dickens’s ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend.”] The characteristic or mental atti- 
tude of Mr. Podsnap. See the extract. 


Happily acquainted with his own merit and impor- 
tance, Mr. Podsnap settled that whatever he put behind 
him he put out of existence. . . . He considered other 
countries [except as a medium for commerce] . . . a mis- 
take; and of their manners and customs would conclu- 
sively observe, “Νου English!” when PRESTO! with a 
flourish of the arms... they were swept away... . 
Nothing else [than his notions] To Be— anywhere! As 
so eminently respectable a man, Mr. Podsnap was. sensi- 
ble of its being required of him to take Providence under 
his protection. Consequently he always knew exactly 
what Providence meant. Inferior and less respectable 
men might fall short of that work, but Mr. Podsnap was 
always up toit. And it was very remarkable (and must 
have been very comfortable) that what Providence meant, 
was invariably what Mr. Podsnap meant. 

Dickens, Mutual Friend, I, i. 11. 


—_— ---.')υ- 


podurid 


podurid (po-di’rid), m.anda. JT, ». Amem- 
ber of the thysanurous family Poduride. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 


point 


_ The importance of preserving the “poietic,” i.e. orig 
inative, types of man. Nature, Aug. 10, 1905, p. 337. 


Shortly before the moult in many animals the colour of 
the pelage fades, beginning along certain definite areas 
and from certain centres, termed ‘“ pacilomeres.” 

Jour. Roy. Micros. 


ing to the family Poduride. 

Pecilia (pé-sil’i-i), n. [NL., ς Gr. ποικίλος, 
spotted.] A genus of small fishes of the fam- 
ily Peciliide. They are mud-eating and 
viviparous, and inhabit fresh and brackish 
waters in the West Indies and Mexico, and 
southward to South America, 

Peciliide (pé-si-li’i-dé), m. pl. [NL., < Pecilia 


oc., Feb., 1905, p. 41. 

pecilothermal (pé’si-l6-thér’mal), a. Same 
as pecilothermic. 

pecilothermous (pé’si-16-thér’mus), a. Same 
as pecilothermic. | 

Poederlian (pé-dér’li-an), n. [Poederle, a dis- 
trict in Belgium.] In geol.,a member of the 
Middle Pliocene series of Belgium,’ which 


poikilocytosis (poi’ki-16-si-td’sis), n. 


poikilitic, a. Same as *pecilitic. 

poikiloblast (poi’ ki-16-blast), ». Same as 
*peciloblast. 

pemmienoyee (poi’ki-l6-sit), n. Same as pecilo- 
cyte. 


Same 
as pecilocytosis. 
poikilothermal (poi’ki-16-thér’mal), a. Same 
as *pecilothermal. 


+ -idz.] A family of fishes of the suborder forms the upper part of the Scaldesian stages pojkilothermic (poi’ki-l6-thér’mik), a. Same 


Haplomi, found in fresh and brackish water, 
some of them in bays and arms of the sea, in 
southern Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

pecilitic, a. and π. 2. In petrog.,a term 
used by G. H. Williams in 1886 (in the form 
poikilitic) to designate the texture of . those 
igneous rocks in which comparatively large 
erystals act asa matrix for many smaller ones, 
which are included in the larger ones, and, 
when these are cleavable, produce luster-mot- 
tling. 

peciloblast (pé’si-ld-blast), πα. _[Gr. ποικίλος, 
many-colored, + βλαστός, germ.] A nucleated 
red blood-corpuscle of abnormal shape. Also 
potkiloblast. 

pecil hemia (pé’si-16-si-thé’ mi-i), η. 
(NL., < Gr. ποικίλος, many-colored, + kbroc, 
a hollow (a cell), + αἷμα, blood.] Same as 
pecilocytosis. 

pecilocyttaria (pé’sil-d-si-ta’ri-a), . pl. 
[NL., « Gr. ποικίλος, variegated, + κύτταρος, 
a cell oracomb.] In Saussure’s classification 
of the social wasps (in the French form Poly- 
cyttares), those forms in which the layers of 
eomb have a paper covering and are sup- 
ported by an object such as the branch of the 
tree on which the nest is built. 

Pecilodermis (pé’si-l6-dér’mis), m. [NL. 
(Schott and Endlicher, 1832), < Gr..movkidoc, 
mottled, + δέρµα, skin: so named from the 
character of the calyx in the type species.] A 
genus of tropical or subtropical Australian 
stereuliaceous trees or shrubs with entire or 
lobed leaves and axillary, paniculate, or rarely 
racemose inflorescence. It is distinguished from 
Sterculia mainly by the position of the radicle next the 
hilum and by the villous seeds usually adhering to the 
equally villous carpels. Eleven species are recognized, a 
few of which are known in cultivation in Europe. See 
bottle-tree and *hat-tree, 2. 

pecilodynamous (pé’si-16-di’na-mus), a. 
[Gr. ποικίλος, many-colored, + divajuc, power, 
potency.] Of various potencies or characters: 
said of an organism cross-bred between two 
pure parental races or varieties which exhib- 
its a patchwork or mosaic combination in re- 
gard to a parental character, with respect to 
this character. [Rare.] 

In such a case Correns speaks of the characters as poci- 
lodynamous, a sufficiently expressive term. 

Bateson and Saunders, Rep. Evol. Com. Roy. Soc., 
(1902, 1. 156, 
pecilogenesis (pé’si-lé-jen’e-sis), π. [Gr. 
ποικίλος, variegated, + HK. genesis.) The origin 
or beginning of the color-markings shown by 
many animals. [Rare.] 

The Origin of the Markings of Organisms (Pecilogene- 
sis) due.to the Physical rather than tothe Biological Envi- 
ronment; with Criticisms of the Bates-Miiller Hypotheses. 

A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., άν, ον 

p. 393. 
pecilogeny (pé-si-loj’e-ni), . [Gr. ποικίλος, 
variegated, + -γενης, -producing.] The growth 
or development of color-markings in organ- 
isms. [Rare.] 

If we examine the works of Brongniart and of Scudder 
on fossil insects it becomes ahperely that pacilogeny was 
an active process as early as the Carboniferous period. 

A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc., XLITI. 1904, p. 446. 

pecilogony (pé-si-log’6-ni), n. [Gr. ποικίλος, 

various, γόνος, generation.]. Diversity 
among the germ-cells of an organism. 

Green alge may have a more or less important influence 
on the development of the ova; there is sometimes a kind 
of symbiosis, the occurrence of which may give rise toa 
kind of peecilogony. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1904, p. 509. 
peciloid (pé’si-loid), a. [Gr. ποικίλος, varie- 
gated, + εἶδος, form.] Of or pertaining to the 
family Peciliidz, fresh-water fishes of south- 
ern Europe, Asia, Africa, and America: com- 
monly known as killifishes.. Some of them 
occur in bays and arms of the sea. 
pecilomere (pé’si-l6-mér), ».  [Gr. ποικίλος, 
variegated, + µέρος, part.}] A spot on the 
body of an animal where change of color is 
particularly liable to take place. 


pogonotrophy (p0-go-not ’r6-fi), n. 


of marine sands. 
poenamu, ”. See *pounamu. 
poeticize (po-et’i-siz), v.¢.; pret. and pp. 
poeticized, ppr. poeticizing. Same as poetize. 
poetomachia (pé’et-6-ma’ki-i), π. (Gr. 
ποιητής, poet, + µάχη, fight.] A battle of the 
poets. The quotation refers to a stage quarrel 
between Ben Jonson and Marston, Dekker, 
and others at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Fleay . . . regards [ Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour”] as the cause of the so-called Elizabethan poeto- 
machia. N. and Q., 9th ser., IX. 282. 

poet’s-viol (p6’ets-vi’ol), n. See *rebab. 

Pogonichthys (p6-g6-nik’ this), n. [NIL., < 
Gr. πώγων, ών, + ἰχθύς, fish.] "A genus of 
fishes of the family Cyprinide, found in fresh 
waters of the Pacific slope. : 

pogonion (p9-g6’ni-on), ”.; pl. pogonia (-i). 
[NL., < Gr. πωγώνιον, dim. of λγὰν. beard. ] 
In craniom,, the most prominent point of the 
mental protuberance. Von Torok. 

pogonip (pog’6-nip), ». [Amerindian.] A 

ozen fog, formed in the coldest weather 

in the mountain valleys of Idaho, Nevada, 
and Colorado. When inhaled it often pro- 
duces severe pulmonary trouble. 

The pogonip fog is peculiar to elevated altitudes in the 
Nevada Sierras. It ascends from the valleys, and its 
chill embrace is so much feared by the Indians, who are 
predisposed to affections of the lungs, that they change 
their camp if apprised by the atmospheric conditions 
that the dreaded fog is approaching. ; 

. Sct. Amer., April 16, 1892, p. 240. 
Pogonip group. See *groupl. 
pogonologist (p0-g6-nol’6-jist), π. 
og(y) + -ist.] One who makes a study of 
beards; a writer on beards. [Rare.] 
pogonology (p0-g6-nol’6-ji), π. [Gr. πώγων, 
beard, + -ology.| The study of beards; a 
treatise on beards. [Rare.] 


[pogonol- 


Pogonoperca (po ’g6-nd-pér’ ki), m. (Gr. 


TOYWY, μονο + πέρκη, ον ὴ ; 
ian and western 


serranoid fishes of the 
tropieal Pacific oceans. 


Ree) A genus of 


[Gr. 
πώγων, beard, + τροφή, nourishment.] The 
growing or cultivation of a beard. [Rare.] 

pogrom (po-grom’), π.  [Russ. pogrom, deso- 
lation.] In Russia, an organized massacre, 
particularly a massacre of Jews that is coun- 
tenanced more or less openly by the officials. 

The Pogroms are attributed by Mr. Lucien Wolf, a 
well-known and responsible writer, to direct Govern- 
mental action. They were, however, carried out by the 
assistance of local mobs, animated by interested preju- 
dice, if not by superstition. 

Athenzxum, Jan. 26, 1907, p. 99. 

pogromist (p6-grom’ist), n. [pogrom + -ist.] 

In Russia, one who takes part in or promotes 
organized massacre, as of Jews. 

France, Mr. Wolf explains, has her investments, and 
we our “ Agreement” to ease us from pressure in our 
Persian interests :— 

‘‘Small wonder that the ‘pogromists’ laugh αἲ Europe, 
and now pursue their work without intermission or dis- 
guise! But here the victims are not only Russian Jews, 
or even Russian Liberals and Revolutionists.. The whole 
moral consciousness of the free nations of the West—and 
not least of England herself —is being degraded by this 
officially nurtured apathy.” 

Athenzum, Jan. 26, 1907, p. 99. 
pogy, ”. 3, Same as Lake Tahoe trout (which 
see, under trout'). 

poi? (po’é), adv. [It., < L. post, after.] In 
music, then; later: as, adagio poi allegro, 
slowly, then quickly; or pot segue, then 
follows. 

poids de marc (pwo de mir’). ΓΕ: poids, 
weight; de, of; marc, a weight of 8 ounces 
(half a pound): see mare?.) A system of 
weights used in France before the partial 
adoption of the metric system in 1812. 6. 
Hering, Conversion Tables, p. 61. 

poietic (poi-et’ik), a. [Gr. ποιητικός, ς ποιητής, 
a maker. See poet, poetic.) Creative; orig- 
inative. 


as pecilothermic. 


poikilothermous (poi ” ki-16-thér’ mus), a: 
Same as *pecilothermous. 

poimenic (poi-men’ik), a. 
toral, < ποιµήν, a shepherd. ] 
to pastoral theology. 


point}, η. 2. (7) In med., same as vaccine- 
point.—11. (g) In medieval musical notation, 
a punctus or note.—26. (d) In.archery: (1) 
The forward end of an arrow: opposed to butt. 
(2) pl. Credits given in a shooting-match for 
the highest score and the highest number of 
hits. Two points are given for total score, 
two for total hits, and one each for score and 
hits at each distance.— 30. One of the colored 
lines woven into the short edge of the Mack- 
inaw or Hudson Bay blanket, which, accord- 
ing to their number, determine the quality, 
and therefore the value, of the blanket: as, 
8 one- or two-point blanket.—31, A system of 
embossed writing and printing for the use of 
the blind, the letters and signs being com- 


posed of groups of embossed points. The 
‘printing is done (a) from. movable type on which the 
points are cast, the type. being set as in the usual 
way; (0) from stereotype or electrotype plates; (9) 
from metal sheets, upon which the characters for litera- 
ture, music, etc., have been embossed by the stereograph, 
a machine designed for this purpose, See *point system, 
below.— Actual point. Same as jinite *point.— 
Arago’s neutral point, a region about fifteen to 
twenty degrees above the antisun where, after sunset 
and before sunrise, Arago found that the sky light is not 
polarized but is neutral.— Babinet’s neutral point, a 
region in the sky, about as far above the sun as Arago’s 
point is above the antisun, characterized by the absence 
of polarized light.— Basal points, in geom., those com- 
mon to a pencil of conics.— Base point. (0) A place for 
a target in an archery ground, usually marked with white 
tape. Also target point.—Boscovichian point. See 
* Boscovichian.—Brewster’s neutral point, a region 
below the sun similar to Babinet’s neutral point.— 
Brianchon point, the point. which is the bearer of 
the 3 diagonals in Brianchon’s theorem of the hexa- 
gram. This hexagram has 60 Brianchon points.— Bro- 
card points, [From a French geometer, Ἡ. Brocard.] 
The point within a triangle which its sides will contain 
after equal positive rotations, w, about their vertices is 
the direct or first Brocard point, 2; after equal negative 
rotations, —w, about their vertices is the retrograde or 
second Brocard point, Ω’, of thetriangle.. The angle +a 
is called the Brocard angle of the triangle.—Broca’s 
point, the. central point of the external auditory meatus. 
—Cardinal point. (4) In psychophys., the point on the 
curve. which correlates stimulus with intensity of sensation 
(see Weber's law, underlaw1)at which theratio of sensation 
to stimulus is greatest ; that is, the point at which change 
of sensation-intensity is exactly proportional to change of 
stimulus.—Cold-rigor point. See*xcold.—Correspond- 
ing points. See xcorresponding.— Critical point. (c) 
See *&critical. (ο ine point of temperature or other vari- 
able at which a physical or chemical change in an element 
or compound takes place. When the change extends over 
several degrees, the area of the change is called a critical 
range or critical zone. (e) If, with temperatures for ab- 
scissee and pressures for ordinates, we construct the curve 
which shows the pressure of the saturated vapor of the 
liquid as it varies with temperature, the curve will rise 
from left to right and will terminate in. a point corre- 
sponding to the critical temperature and pressure. This 
point is called the critical point of the pressure curve for 
the given substance, or, briefly, the eritical point for that 
substance. _ Sometimes the critical: temperature is called 
the critical point.—Cuspidal point, in geom., a double 
point whose two tangents coincide.—Cuspidal point 
of asurface. Same as pinch-point.—Darwin’s point, 
Same as Darwin's tubercle (which see, under tubercle).— 
Disparate points, in optics, points upon the‘two retinas 
which are not identical. See identical xpoints.— Double 
points of a homographic transformation, the two 
points which are unchanged by the transformation. Thus, 
if the transformation is 2’ pi EEE the double points 
are = aand z = b.— Essential singular point, in the 
theory of functions, a point x =e of the function 74 
when fa has for ο an essential singularity.— Eutectic 
point or temperature, in phys. chem., the fusing-point 
of a eutectic mixture.— Expression- Oint. (a) See ez- 
pression-point. (b) A term used by Cope to denote the 
appearance in large numbers of a group of animals for 
some time in existence, but not prominent. This usually 
marks the. culminating point.of the group and gives a 
definite character, or ‘expression,’ to the fauna of that 
period.— External point, in the plane of a conic, a 
point such that from it two tangents can be drawn to 
the curve.— Far-point, in optics, the point which marks 
the outer limit of distinct vision; the point beyond 
which an object is no longer clearly seen. Opposed to 
near-point, — Figurative point, in geom., the point 
common to two parallels. — te point, in geom., one 
which can be reached from any assigned point by a finite 


[Gr. ποιµενικός, pas- 
Of or pertaining 


point 


number of finite operations. — Fixed point of a trans- 
formation, in the theory of functions, a point not altered 
by the transformation. — Focal point, in line geom., one 
of the o 2 points, two on each ray or straight of the con- 
gruence, where this straight is intersected by two con- 
secutive to it. —Frégier point of a given point on a 
conic, the cointersection point of chords subtending a 
right angle atthe fixed point.—French point. See 
punto di Venezia &lace.— Full point, in printing, the 
period or full stop placed at the end of a completed sen- 
tence or of an abbreviation. — Fundamental points, in 
projective codrdinates, the points whose coordinates are 
o and 0O.—Gambler’s point, in all-fours, the point for 
game, which is the only one that must be played for.— 
Geometry ona point. See *geometry.— Gergonne’s 
point, I, the point common to the sects from the vertices 
ofa triangle to the points of contact of the inscribed circle. 
—Grebe point. Same as Lemoine xpoint.— Harmoni- 
Cally conjugate points. Sameas harmonic conjugates, 
— Harmonic points, in geom. See *harmonic.— Har- 
monic points on a conic, in projective geom., four 
ints on a conic projected from any (and so every) 
th point on the conic by 4 harmonic straights.— 
Ideal point, in geom.: (a) Same as jigurative *point. 
b) The point determined. by two ultraparallels.— Iden- 
cal points, in physiol. and psychol. optics, retinal 
points which are anatomically congruent, that is, points 
upon the two retinas which, if the eyes are in the pri- 
mary position, are similarly situated with regard to the 
center of the retina. See *corresponding points (b).— 
tnaiegtor point. See *indicator-point.— Indifferent 
Oint,’in p vs. chem., a point on the curve which ex- 
bits the relation between temperature and the solu- 
bility of a given salt, which corresponds to an indifferent 
equilibrium.— Infinitely distant point. Same as jigur- 
ative xpoint.—Intercardinal points, southeast, south- 
west, northwest, northeast.—Intersecting point. See 
perspective, n., 3.—Invariable points of a system of 3 
directly similar figures, three fixed points on the circle 
of similitude through which pass every triad of copunctal 
corresponding straights.—Inverse point, If on a ray 
from a fixed point Ο we take P,; and P’ such that the 
rectangle ΟΡΙ. OP’ equals the square on a fixed sect 7, 
then the points Ῥι and P’ are each the inverse of the 
other with regard to Ο, the center of inversion, and r, 
the radius of inversion.— Isolated point of a set, one 
about which a region can be marked out containing no 
other point of the set.— Jugomaxillary point, in cra- 
ntom., the point on the antero-inferior angle of the malar 
bone.— Lemoine point, the symmedian point ; the isog- 
onal conjugate to the centroid of a triangle. See also 
cosine &circle,— Limiting pes (a) See limit, v. (0) 
In an infinite aggregate of points not extending to an 
infinite distance, a point a such that the points of the 
aggregate which are in the neighborhood of a for any 
number h however small, themselves constitute an in- 
finite-aggregate. It may or may not be a point of the 
aggregate.— McBurney’s ο a point on the abdomen 
midway between the umbilicus and the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium, where pressure usually causes pain in 
eases of appendicitis: See *xappendicitis.— Material 
int, in mech., a point to which mass is assigned; or a 

y the volume of which is supposed to be zero and its 
mass concentrated in a point: a conception employed 
to simplify dynamical relations.— Mean point. See 
*xmean3.—Median point. See *medianl.— Middle 
point. When a sailing vessel is hove-to, she will round 
up into the wind, then fall off until the after canvas fills, 
when she will again come up to the wind, and the point 
midway between this coming up and falling off is termed 
the middle point, to which must be applied the leeway, 
variation, and deviation in order to obtain the true course 
made good.— Monro’s t, the point on the outer 
edge of the rectus abdominis muscle whete it is crossed by 
a line drawn from the umbilicus to the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium.—Multiple point. (a) See multiple. 
σ In physical chemistry, a point (in the diagram 
which expresses the circumstances of a thermodynamic 
system) in which more than two curves intersect. 
Also called a transition point. American Chemical 
Journal, March, 1904, p. 502. (c) On a surface, a point 
through which three or more sheets of the surface 
pass.— Nagel’s point, Ng, the point common to the 
sects from the vertices of a triangle to the points of 
contact of the escribed circles in its sides.— Neutral 
point, in thermo-elect., the point at which the electro- 
motive force between the two metals used in a thermo- 
couple becomes zero. The neutral point is reached when 
the mean temperature of the two junctions has a certain 
value. It is constant for a given couple, but varies with 
the combination of metals employed.— Nodal points, 
(6) Two conjugate points, in a lens system, such that a 
ray through the one is conjugate and parallel to a ray 
through the other.— Non-essential s ar point, 
the point x = c when the analytic function fx can be 
made analytic about ο by multiplication by (x—c)™ 
where m is a positive integer.— Opposite points, the 
end-points of a sphere’s diameter.— Ordinary point, a 
value of the variable of a function for which that func- 
tion has a determinate finite value.—Pencil point. See 
xpencill.— Perfect aggregate of points, an aggregate 
all of whose points are limiting points of it, and all whose 
limiting points are points of it.— Physical point, in 
physics, a point to which are assigned all the properties 


which mass. involves with the exception of volume or 
extension. See pointl, 12.— Point at infini b) Same 
as figurative xpoint.— Point involution. See *involu- 


tion.— Point of augmentation, in musical notation, 
same as dotl (ο). (1).— Point of condensation. Same 
as limiting *point (b).—Point of undulation, in 


2 
math., a critical point on both sides of which ns 


¥ 

| aaa 48 
the same sign. At a point of undulation the tangent 
does not cross the curve, but has higher contact with it. 
—Point-print, -printing. See *point!, 31, xpoint sys- 
tem.— Point system, a system of raised points used in 
forming symbols that stand for letters, both lower case 
and capitals, numerals, punctuation and other marks, 
and musical notation and signs. Several systems of 
points have been used. See *Braille. A system in com- 
mon use among the blind in the United States is called 
the New York point system. In this system the letters, 
numerals, and other marks or signs are formed out of 


point}, v. 


four basic groups of points arranged in two horizontal 
ese groups are called bases and are as 


arallel lines. 
ollows: first base, +, second base, 3:, third base, 


fourth base, 3:::—all lower-case letters being formed of 


the first three bases and the capitals from the fourth base. 


NEw YORK ΡΟΙΝΤ SYSTEM ALPHABET. 


b ο d e f 5 h i 
j 1 m n ο Ῥ q r 
~ t u Vv Ww x y Z 


Capitals are formed by adding to each small letter one or 
two additional points to raise the letter to the fourth 
(four-point) base. The following letters show how the 
capital is developed from the small letter ; 


A B ο D E 


F 


Numerals are formed from the first and second bases as 
follows, but are always preceded by the third-base char- 
acter to distinguish them from lower-case letters : 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 


See *kleidograph and *stereograph, 2. Compare also 
Moon *system.— Point to point method. See xmethod. 
— Point writing. See*point-writing.— Proper point. 
Same as finite xpoint.— Quiescent point, in navalarch., 
the point in the interior of a vessel which is approximately 
stationary when the vessel is rolling in smooth water. The 
vessel may be considered as swinging like a pendulum on a 
horizontal axis passing through the quiescent point.—Ra- 
tional point, in geom., a point whose coordinates are ra- 
tional.— Real point. Same as jinite xpoint.— Regular 
porns, a point in whose neighborhood a given monogenic 
unction is always finite.— Representative point for 
z=x + iy, the point whose rectangular coordinates are 
x, y.— Rubber points, points added to the score of the 
side which wins the rubber, 2 in whist and 100 in bridge. 
— Scale of points, alist of the numerical values accorded 
certain physical characteristics of animals, used in deter- 
mining the degree of excellence of the animals,— 
Schedule point, in the postal service, a post-office at 
which the time of starting of outgoing mails is fixed by 
an official schedule.—Shooting or standing point, a 
place for an archer to stand while shooting: usually 
marked with red tape.—Singular point. (0) In_the 
theory of functions, one about which a one-valued 
analytic function is not analytic. For example 1/(x—c)™ 
is analytic about all points near x =c, but not about x = 
c.— Singular point of a function, a singular point of 
the curve or surface which represents the function. See 
singular.— Steiner’s point, the point of the cireumcircle 
diametrically opposite ‘Tarry’s point.—Symcentral 
point. See *symcentral.— edian point. See 
*xsymmedian and cosine *circle.—Target point. See 
base *xpoint (b).—T s point, the point on the cir- 
cumcircle of a triangle at which the perpendiculars from 
its vertices upow the sides of its first Brocard triangle are 
concurrent.—Topically ordinary point. See *ordi- 
nary.— Transition point. Same as multiple *point. 
—Triple point. (a) See triple, (b) In phys., the 
point where the curve of maximum vapor-pressure of 
a liquid meets the ice- 
line of that substance. 
At the pressure and tem- 
perature which ~ corre- 
spond to the _ triple 
point (P) all three phases 
of the substance, the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous, 
may coexist in stable 
equilibrium. (ο) In phys. 
chem., a point in the 
diagram which expresses 
the circumstances of a 
thermodynamic system, 
in which three curves, in- 
tersect.—United points, 
in geom., in every conjective correlation the two 
points which coincide with their corresponding points. 
—Unit point. (a) In projective coédrdinates, the 
oint whose codrdinate is 1. (5b) In optics, the ‘points 
in which the unit planes of a lens system intersect 
the axis of the system.— Vandyke points. See Van- 
dyke, 1.— Yield point, in elasticity, that point upon the 
curve representing the elongation of a stretched wire, 
beyond which the wire is no longer able to sustain the 
κο without further elongation. The yield point lies 
etween the elastic limit and the breaking point. 


PRESSURE 





20° 
Triple Point. 


Q° 


After passing the yield point the elongation increases 
very rapidly with the load. 
Poynting and Thomson, Properties of Matter, p.. 55. 


I. trans. 12. To dress (as stone) 
with a point. Pointing is the first operation 
when stone is to be faced smoothly.— 13, To 
establish the position of seleeted points in (a 
work of sculpture). If three points are given 


the position of a fourth may be determined. 


by its distance from them. 
—14, Sameas *gunl,. - | 
it. intrans.—To point high, to sail close to the 
wind. 
point-aggregate (point’ ag’ ré-gat), π. The 
set of points, in n-dimensional space, consti- 
tuting the domain of definition of a function 
of η variables. 


See pointing, 4, 


point-charge (point ’ chiirj), 1. 


point-field (point’féld), n. 
point-firing (point’fir’ing), n. 


point-group (point’grép), n. 


pointillage (pwan-té-yizh’), n. 


pointillé, a. 





pointillism 


pointer-board (poin’tér-bord), n. In ordnance, 


a contrivance belonging to the days of smooth- 
bore ordnance, which was designed to assist 
the gun-captain in training his piece upon the 
target, 

An electrie 
charge which for convenience in mathematical 
discussion is regarded as concentrated in a 


. single point in space. 


Taking the electrostatic field due to a point-charge, the 
author [8. J. Barnett] considers the equilibrium of a 
portion of the field bounded by an elementary circular 
cone and two concentric spheres, and shows that the 
tension along the lines of force requires a pressure of 
equal amount at right angles to them. 

Nature, March 2, 1905, p. 409, 


point-circle, n. 2. A circle whose radius is 


zero. 

point-complex (point’kom/pleks), n. 
oid. See *lineoid. : 

point-congruence (point ’ kong” gré-ens), n. 
The intersection of two independent lineoids. 

pointed, a. 4. In printing, pierced with 
points: said of a sheet of paper. 


pointer, ». 9. See the extract and *silker. 


From the cutters’ room the leather, which has assumed 
the shape of the glove, is sent to the “silkers,” who 
embroider the back, and then to the ‘‘makers.” Some 
make the gloves, that is they sew the fingers and 
put the thumbs in; others, called ‘“welters,” are en- 
gaged in welting or hemming the glove round the edge 
of the wrist; still others, called “pointers,” work the 
ornamental lines on the back. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., Jan. 24, 1903, p. 22629. 


10. Sameas *gun-pointer. 


The turrets are trained by one man, the trainer; and 
each gun is pointed by another man, the pointer, who 
fires the gun. Sci. Amer., June 18, 1904, p. 475. 
11. One of a pair of bullocks yoked ahead of 
the pole-bullocks. See the extract. 

Twelve bullocks is the usual number in a team, the 
two polers and the leaders being steady old stagers; 
the pair next to the pole are called the ‘pointers,’ and 
are also required to be pretty steady. 

C. H. Eden, My Wife and I in Queensland, p. 36, quoted 

[by E. E. Morris, Austral English. 
12. In surveying, particularly hydrographic 
surveying, a plotting-instrument comprising 
a graduated circle with three projecting radial 
arms capable of being set at given angular 
distances apart: used for the purpose of de- 
termining on amap the unknown position of a 
point or station by the three-point problem, 
— White pointer, an Australian name for the great 


pt hes shark, Carcharodon rondeletii, the so-called,man- 
eater. 


A line- 


In geom., the ~2 
points on a plane. 

In vet. surg., 
same as *line-firing, except that the operation 
is done by means of a pointed iron or thermo- 
cautery: an operation used chiefly in cases 
of bony enlargements where deep firing is 
necessary. U.S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases 
of the Horse, 1903, p. 291. . 

1. In geom., a 
discrete system of points. 

The effect of a group of N points in determining an 
algebraic curve of order πι (called hereafter a Cx) need 
not depend on N and nalone, It may, and often does, 
happen that the N points do not supply N independent 
conditions for a Cy, but only a smaller number N—ry. In 
any case, if the point-group N is given, the number ra 


has a definite positive (integral or zero) value. 
F. S. Macaulay, in Proc. London Math. Soc., X XTX. 673. 


2. A system of points of intersection of two 
curves. 

This theorem [οί Euler's], which includes Pascal’s 
theorem for conics, introduced point groups, or systems 


of points of intersection of two curves, into geometry. 
Fink, History of Mathematics, p. 240, 


[F., < poin- 

tiller, to dot, stipple.] Massage. with the 

finger-tips. 

2. Painted or produced by 
means of dots of pure tints. See *pointillism. 

pointillism (pwan’til-izm), n.. [F. pointillisme. 
See pointillé.] A method of painting in which 
luminosity is produced by laying on the colors 
in points or dots which are blended by the 
eye, invented by French impressionists; a 
form of impressionism. See the extract. 
_ It was in 1886 thatthe doctrinaire ferment, came to a - 
head, and what was supposed to be a scientific method of 
colour was formulated. This was potntillisme, the reso- 
lution of the colours of nature back into six bands of the 
rainbow or spectrum, and their representation on the 
canvas by dots of unmixed pigment. These dots, at a 
sufficient distance, combine their hues in the eye with 
the effect of a mixture of coloured lights, not of pigments, 
so that the result is an increase instead of a loss of lumin- 


osity. Encyc. Brit., XX1X. 414, 


pointillist 


pointillist (pwai’til-ist),. and a. [F. poin- 
tilliste. See pointillism.] I, n. A painter who 
follows the methods of pointillism. 


Pissarro experimented in the new method, but aban- 
doned it, and other names among the Potntillistes are 
Paul Signac, Vincent van Gogh, and van Rysselberghe. 
The theory opened the way for endless casuistries,’and its 
extravagances died out in the later exhibition of the Indé- 
pendants or were domesticated in the Salon by painters 
like M. Henri Martin. Encye. Brit., ΧΧΙΧ. 414. 


II. a. Of or relating to pointillism or the 
pointillists; exhibiting pointillism, 

There are several fallacies, however, theoretical and 
practical, in this “spectral palette” and pointillist 
method. If we depart from the three primaries of the 
Helmholtz hypothesis, there is no reason why we should 


stop at six hues instead of six hundred. 
Encyce. Brit., XX1X. 414. 


pointing, ». 9. In printing, the operation of Pp 


making points in paper as guides to exact 
register. 

Three-fourths of the folding machines of the present 
day are supplied with automatic feeders. Folding ma- 
chines have been greatly improved also by parallel-fold 
arrangements and by automatic pointing. 

Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p, 65. 


pointing-box (poin’ting-boks), n. See *box- 
tool 


point-net (point’net), n. An imitation Brus- 


sels lace. : 
point-plane (point ’ plain), 1. 
points or a point-field.. 
point-print (point’print), x. Paper embossed 
with dots or raised points arranged according 
to the point system of tangible writing or 
printigg used by the blind. See *pointl, 31, 
rpoint-printing, and *point system. 
point-printing (point’prin’ting), n. Printing 
in the point system used by the blind. See 
*pointl, 31, and xpoint system. It is point-embossing on 
paper to produce whatis called point-print. Point-print- 
ing employs no ink and the composing, is done with one 
point or type by hand, the type being set up in the stick 
in two lines to form the characters of the point-alphabet. 
Embossing is done in any form of embossing-press and 
the type can be stereotyped and copied into electrotype 
plates. Sheet-metal plates can be embossed in the stereo- 
graph and then used to emboss paper. Paper can also be 
embossed in a form of type-writer called the kleidograph. 
See xkleidograph, point system, and *stereograph, 2. 


point-row | ee ‘rd), 2. In geom.: (a) the 
aggregate of all points on a straight; (b) cer- 
tain separate costraight points. 

pointsman, ». 2. In grouse-shooting, a driver 
stationed on the flank of the line of a drive, to 
turn the birds toward the guns. 

point-source (point’sdrs), n.. A source of light 
or a source from which any system of waves 
emanates, the dimensions of which are so small 
that the waves may be regarded as emanating 
from a single point in space. 


If the point-source is in motion, the pan-potential re- 
quires Dopplerisation as well as the ordinary potential. 
Nature, Jan, 1, 1903, p. 203. 


point-space (point’spas), ». In geom., space 
with the point as element. 


The Plane Geometry of the Point in Point-Space of 
Four Dimensions, Science, Oct. 2, 1903, p. 435. 


point-transformation (point’trans-fér-ma’- 
shon), π. See *transformation. 

point-writing (point’ri’ting), ». Writing by 
means of the point system used by the blind. 
See *pointl, 31, and *potnt system. It is done by em- 
bossing the points on paper by means of a stylus formed 
of a short piece of wire inserted in a suitable handle and 
having a blunt, rounded point. The paper is laid on a 
metal plate with grooves or indentations arranged in 
parallel lines, each point being embossed in the paper by 

ressing it into the grooves or indentations. The em- 

homeirin proceeds from right to left, suitable spaces being 
left after each letter and after each word. When the 
sheet of paper is embossed it may be painted on the back 
with a solution of shellac in alcohol. This, when dry, 
stiffens the paper to prevent the points from breakin 
down under the pressure of the finger when being read 
by touch. The sheet is then reversed and read by touch 
from left to right, 


poison, ”.. 2. In its scientific sense this word applies 
to any substance which, taken in small quantity into the 
body of a living animal, is capable by its chemical action, 
exerted locally or after absorption into the blood, of pro- 
ducing death or notable injury. This definition excludes 
substances which act mechanically, such as broken glass, 
or physically, as very hot water.— English purple poi- 
son, a trade-name of an arsenical insecticide, a ..... 
from the manufacture of aniline red : essentially the same 
as London purple or Paris kpurple.— Hemotropic poi- 
son, a poison which has a selective affinity for the red 
corpuscles of the blood.— Poison κα, in entom., 
the apparatus for the secretion and injection of, poison, 
consisting usually of one or two glands connected with 
the sting, as in bees, wasps, and ants, or with the beak, 
as in mosquitos, biting-flies, and the predatory Heterop- 
tera.—Poison land. See Ἀίαπαι. | 

pomarenetay sare (poi’zn-bér-i-tré”), n. 
as *butter-bush. 


poison-bush (poi’zn-bush), ». In Australia, 
same as poison-plant, in all senses.—Desert 


A plane of 


Same 


poison-claw (poi’zn-kla), 1. 


poison-cup, 2. 


poison-flag (poi’zn-flag”), n. 
poisoning μας Sg 
e 


Poisonous spines. 
poison-root (poi’zn-rét), x. 


poison-bush. Same as poison-plant (a).—Dogwood 
poison-bush, Myoporum deserti, an Australian shrub 
which is especially poisonous to sheep, but only when in 
fruit.— Ellangowan poison-bush, in Queensland, same 
as dogwood *poison-bush.— Peach-leaved poison- 
bush, 7’rema aspera, a shrub or tree of the nettle family. 


One of the first 
pair of legs in the myriapods of the orders 
Chilopoda and Schizotarsia. The poison-glands 
with which they are provided secrete a liquid 
oison which runs down a ¢anal into the ehit- 
a claw and so into the wound made by the 
claw. 
2. In bot., the remnants of the 
volva,or veil which persist in cup-like form at 
the base of the stem of many of the poisonous 
mushrooms. ιώς 
oison-daisy (poi’zn-da/’zi), n.; pl. poison- 
daisies (-ziz). The mayweed. 


poison-fish (poi’zn-fish), ». A fish, Emmydrich- 


thys vulcanus Jordan, of Tahiti, with stinging 





Poison-fish (Emmydrichthys vulcanus Jordan). 
(From Jordan’s *‘ Guide to the Study of Fishes,"’) 


spines. It lies in crevices of lava, and can 
searcely be distinguished from an irregular 


lump of lava-rock. 
See *flag3. 


1. The administra- 
tion of a poison.— 2, morbid state, acute 
or chronic, induced by any poison.— Forage 
poisoning, a non-infectious disease. which principally 
affects horses. It results from. eating moldy food or food 
whichis undergoing fermentation. Also called cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

See *spine. 

Aisculus pavia, 
the twigs and roots of which were used to 
stupefy fish. .N. E. D. | 

poison-tree, η. 2. In Australia, the blinding- 
tree or tiger’s-milk, Excecaria Agallocha, often 
called river poison-tree on account. of its habi- 
tat and in distinction from another species of 


the same genus. See tiger’s-milk.—Scrub poi- 
son-tree, a small Queensland tree, Excecaria Dallach- 
yana, 

Poitea (poi’té-#), n. [NL. (Ventenat, 1808), 
named in honor of Antoine Poiteaw (1Τ66-- 
1854), a French botanist.] A genus of plants 


of the family Fabacez. They are shrubs with rose 
or purple flowers in axillary pendulous racemes. Four 
species are recognized, natives of Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo. P. galegoides is sometimes cultivated in hot- 
houses as an ornament. See Vilmorinia. 


poivrade (pwo-vriid’), nn. [F., <¢. poivre, 
pepper. ] Pepper-sauce.— Poivrade sauce. See 
sauce, 
poke!, v.%. 8. In cricket, to bat in a cramped, 
over-cautious style. . 
poke!, n. 5. In cricket: (a) A cramped, timid 
batting stroke. (b) Α batsman who plays in 
a cramped, over-cautious style. 
poke-blown (p6k’bl6n), a. [poke2 + blown.] 
Having the air-bladder unduly distended, the 
eyes bulging out, and the esophagus protrud- 
ing from the mouth: a condition of fishes 
which have been brought up from a consider- 
able depth in the sea. 
poke-hole (p6k’h6l), π. A hole in the wall of 
a furnace through which a slice-bar or poker 
4 be thrust for the purpose of poking the 
re, 


poke-hooked (pok’huikt),a. [ poke? + hooked.) 
ooked in the stomach, having swallowed 
bait, hook, and all: said of a fish. 


“Help us here, Harve. It’s a big un. Poke-hooked. 


He had taken the bait right into his stomach, ... 
“Say, this is great!” Harvey cried as the fish came in 
gasping and splashing —nearly all poke-hooked as Dan 
had said. R. Kipling, Captains Courageous, iii. 
pokeloken (pok-lo’ken), x. [Also pokeloke, 
pokologan ; identical with Popelogan, a place- 
name in New Brunswick, and the probable 
source of both logan and bogan in like sense; 
appar. of like origin, in the first element, as 
pocosin, namely, Massachusetts pohqui, open 
out, Ojibwa pdkissin, itis open. One writer 
derives it “from the Maliseet pecelaygan, a 
place for stopping.” ] A marshy tract or stag- 





polar 
nant pool extending into the land from a 
stream or lake. See the quotation under 
*logan?, Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, Oct.-Dee., 
1902, p. 254; also April-June, 1903, p. 129. 
poke-pudding (pok’pud/ing), ». [ poke, n., 
+ pudding.) 1. A pudding cooked in a bag ; 
a bag-pudding: applied in ridicule to a corpu- 
lent person. [Scotch.]—2. One of several 
local English names for the bottle-tit or long- 
tailed tit, Acredula caudata. 
poker!, x. (4) In cotton-manuf., a vertical 
rod or rack which sustains and gives motion 
to the bobbin or ring-rail of a roving or ring- 
spinning machine ; also, a rod with similar 
functions in other machines: sometimes called 
a lifting-poker. | ba 
poker®, ”.— Domino poker, a gue resembling poker, 
played with dominoes instead of. cards.—Show-down 
poker, a game of poker in which the limit is so small 
that one cannot bluff, and the hands must always be 
shown to win the pool.—Stud poker, See *stud-poker. 
poker-dice (po’kér-dis), ». A game played 
with five ordinary dice, or with special dice 
having on their faces.the A, K, Q, J, 10, 9 of 
any suit in a pack of cards. Any number can play, 
each in turn having three throws. After the first cast 
the player can take up and cast again as many of the five 
dice as he pleases, setting aside what he wishes to keep 
out. After setting aside what he wishes from the second 
throw he can cast the remaining dice again. He is not 
obliged to throw more than once or twiceif he is satisfied 
with the cast'so far. The best ‘poker combination wins. 
In the eastern United States, when ordinary dice are used 
aces beat sixes, but in the western United States and in 
Australia aces are low. 


poker-work (p0’kér-wérk), ». A method of 
drawing or engraving on wood by the use of a 
red-hot poker; also, the work so produced. 
See poker-painting and pyrography. 

Pol. Anabbreviation of Polish. | 

Polack, n. 2. A name given to the Jews of 
the Polish provinces, by their Lithuanian 
coreligionists. The former, in turn, call the 
latter *Litvaks (which see). 

polampore, η. Same as palampore. 

Poland-China (p6’land-chi’ni), ». An Amer- 
ican breed of hogs originating in Ohio in 1840 
as the result of crossing several breeds, in- 
cluding the Polandand BigChina. The original 
Poland-China, a large, coarse animal, was 
erossed ‘with the Berkshire and the modern 
breed is a black and white pig that yields a 
large amount of merchantable meat. 

Polandian (p6-lan’di-an), n. Same as Polan- 
dian *epoch, 

polar, a.. 6, Having opposite properties at its 
two ends. 


This kind of multiplication, where AB=—BA, is called 
olar because the product AB has opposite properties at 
its two ends. ; 
R. F. Scott, Treatise on the Theory of Determinants, 
[ρ. 19. 


International Polar Commission. See *comanis- 
sionl.— Polar axis. (0) In geom., the initial line for 
polar codrdinates.— Polar body, one of two minute cells, 
known respectively as the jirst and second polar bodies, 
which arise by a very unequal mitotic division of the ani- 
mal ovum, or primary odcyte, before or soon after fertili- 
zation. The second polar body sometimes divides again 
equally, so that the egg thus gives rise to one large’ cell 
(the egg proper) and three small cells (polar bodies). 
These four cells are sometiines called o6tids, and are mor- 
phologically equivalent to the four equal spermatids 
derived by two successive so-called maturation divisions 
from a primary spermatocyte.— Pelar caps of cold air. 
See xcap1.— Polar capsule, in the spores of Myxospor- 
idia, a pear-shaped body containing a spirally coiled fila- 
ment and situated at one pole of the spore. The capsules 
vary from one to four in number and each communicates 
with the exterior by a fine canal through which the fila- 
ment may be shot out, the discharge being naturally 
effected by the action of the digestive juices of the host 
upon the capsule. The filament enters the epithelium 
of the digestive tract and acts as an organ of fixation 
holding the spore in place. The valves of the spore then 
separate allowing the sporozoite to escape: The latter 
emerges in the form of a minute ameebula and pene- 
trates the wall of the digestive tract.— Polar cubic, 
cyclone, See xcubic, etc.— Polar discontinuity, the 
sort of ανν which exists at a non-essential sin- 

ular point or a pole of an analytic function, f7.— Polar 

eld, in ctenophorans, as Hormiphora, one of a pair of 
elongated, band-like, ciliated tracts into which the sen- 
sory pit is produced on either side in the sagittal plane. 
Also ¢ealled polar plate.—Polar filament, in Myxospor- 
idia, a coiled thread contained in a polar capsule.—Polar 
ray. See *xray1.— Polar reciprocal of asurface. See 
xreciprocal.— Polar roelon, in electrother., the part of 
the body lying directly below or surrounding the elec- 
trode. Also polar zone.— Polar symmetry, See *syii- 
metry, 6. 


II. »..2. A great circle two of whose 
points are each a quadrant from a given 
point: it is the polar of the given point.—8. 
Given a trihedral; to each face’ from the 
vertex erect a perpendicular ray on the same 
side as the third edge; the trihedral they 
form is the polar of the given one.— Method of 


polar 


reciprocal polars. See *xmethod.—The polar of a 
triangle, ABC, for a conic a, the axis s of perspective 
of the triangle ABC and its reciprocal A’B’C’. 


polarimeter, ”.—Pickering’s polarimeter, one in 
which the light to be examined passes through a grille 
with parallel bars and spaces of equal width. The light 
enters a double-image prism of Iceland spar which sepa- 
rates the centers of the ordinary and of the extraordinary 
images of the spaces by the width of the spaces so that 
one set of images is seen alternating with the other. 
These are examined by the analyzer or Nicol prism, which 
is turned about its axis until the two sets of images ap- 
pear of exactly the same brightness. 


polarimetric (p0’lar-i-met’rik), a. In, optics, 


of or pertaining to the measurement of polar- 
ized light; of or pertaining to polarimetry or 
the scientific use of the polarimeter. 


From a polarimetric investigation of the racemisation 
of amygdalin, the author shows that it is probable that 
the process is a catalytic one induced by the presence of 
alkalies. Jour. Phys. Chem., May, 1904, p. 372. 


larisco n.—Biot’s polariscope, a simple reflect- 
fe ope only It consists of two polished mirrors of 
black glass whose angles and posi- 
tions relative to one another may 
be varied.— NOrrenberg polar- 
iscope, a form of polariscope 
having as polarizer an unsilvered 
glass plate and as analyzer a 
mirror of black glass, A ray of 
light. (r) is reflected downward 
at the angle of complete polari- 
zation by the unsilvered mirror 
pp and is returned in a vertical 
-path by the silvered. mirror M. 
A portion of this ray reaches the 
analyzer of black 
glass aa at the 
angle of complete 
polarization. The 
ον, analyzing mirror 
aa, which is 
mounted so as to 
revolve about an 
axis in the verti- 
cal ray, reflects 
an amount. of 
light which varies 
with its position. 
When the plane of 
incidence of the 
analyzer is at 
right angles with 
that of the polar- 
izer,. extinction 
of the ray occurs. 
The object to be 
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2 observed under 

M the action of the 

eens nolarized Hens pe 

boat ; “ placed upon the 
Biot’s Polariscope. eres 4 stage 8. The 


(From Preston's 
“Theory of Light."’) 

a, a, mirrors; ὅ, 3, 
semicircles; c,c, grad- 
uated rings. 


NGérrenberg po- 
lariscope. has. the 
advantage of sim- 
plicity. of con- 
struction, mirrors 
being used instead of polarizing prisms. It also affords 
a large field. It is, however, deficient in illumination. 
—Savart’s polariscope, a device for detecting 
small amounts of plane polarized light,. It consists of 
two thin plates of equal thickness cut from a uniaxial 
crystal such as quartz. These are superposed with their 
aay sections at right angles and are mounted in 
mt of a Nicol prism the polarizing plane of which bi- 
sects the angle of the principal sections of the plates. 
Polarization of the light passing through this instrument 
is indicated by interference fringes in the field. 
Polariscopic analysis, the determination or identifi- 
cation of substances by means of polarized light.— Po- 
lariscopic camera. See *xcamera. 
Dalarienrohombhr dete ph (po -lar -i- strob- 9- 
met’r6-graf), n. [NL. polaris, polar, + Gr. 
στρόβος, a whirling about, + µέτρον, measure, 
+ γράφειν, write.] An instrument for follow- 
ing the progress of chemical reactions between 
optically active substances where such reac- 
tions affect the rotation of the plane of polariz- 
ation of light transmitted by the substances; 
a form of recording-polarimeter. 
polarite (po’liir-it), π. [polar + -ite?.] A 
trade-name for a sand which contains mag- 
netic oxid of iron. It was used for filter-beds 
in England, but was found to be expensive. 
Each of the filter beds has an area of 900 square feet 
and a normal thickness of 3 feet Linch. The top layer 
is fine sand, the second is sand and polarite mixed in the 


roportion of 6 inches of the latter to 5 inches of the 
force. and then follow layers of material of. gradually 


increasing size. Engin. Record, Nov. 26, 1898, p. 561. 
polarity, π. 1. (ϐ) In biol., the imaginary cause of 


the regeneration in a mutilated organism of a part lik 
that. which has been removed. ! 


Trembley, Spallanzani, and Bonnet knew that, in gen- 
eral, at the end ofa piece of an animal from which a head 
has been cut off a new head develops, and from the 
posterior cut surface of a piece a new posterior part is 
regenerated. Allman was the first to give the name 
“polarity” to this phenomenon. 

T. H. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 38. 


If a planarian is cut in two at almost any level a new 
tail regenerates on the posterior end of the anterior piece 
and a new head on the anterior end of the posterior piece. 
It appears that the same material is doubly potent, being 
able at nearly every level to form a head or a tail. Some- 


thing in the piece itself determines that a head shall de- 
velop at the anterior cut surface and a tail at a posterior 
cut surface. This ‘‘something ” is what we call polarity. 

Amer. Nat., July-Aug., 1904, p. 503. 


(c) That endowment of plants, plant-organs, and even of 
spores and cells, by virtue of which they tend to de- 
velop axially and with a distinction of base and apex; 
verticibasality. This polarity inheres even in small 
pieces of a stem in such wise that they tend to throw out 
roots from the end originally nearest the base and shoots 
from that farthest from it. Accordingly the basal end of 
a piece or whole is termed (first by Véchting) the root- 
pole, the apical.end. the shoot-pole, the latter also stem- 
pole (Pfeffer). Polarity is either (relatively) stable, as in 
flowering plants, or labile (changeable). Some low or- 
ganisms are apolar. 

5. In geom., a conloceal reciprocation in which 
any two corresponding elements are doubly 
correlated.— Plane polarity (geom.); @ reciprocation 
between two coplanar planes in which any two correspond- 
ing elements are doubly correlated.— Quadric polarity, 
in geom., a polarity in which the reciprocation is with 
regard to a quadric. 

In the biology notes the body cavities and nephridia 
of the Actinotrocha are discussed by Dr. R. P. Cowles, 
while the mathematical notes deal with linear corre- 
spondences, the orthic cubic curve, and the construction 
of guadric polarity in space. 

Nature, June 9, 1904, p. 140. 
polarization, ». 3. In geom., the passing to 
or taking the polar: of two polar figures or 
formulas either results from the other by 
polarization.—4, In biol., the replacement or 
regeneration of lost parts in the axial or stere- 
ometrical relations which they exhibited be- 
fore they were lost. See *polarity, 1 (0). 

Likewise, there are animals every piece of which pro- 

duces, at either end, that organ towards which it was 


directed in the normal condition. We may speak in such 
cases of polarization. J. Loeb, Biol. Lectures, 1893, p. 43. 


5. In elect., the property of acting differently 
according as the current, electric or magnetic, 
is in one direction or the opposite direction. 
—Arago’s law of polarization, the law that whena 
beam of light is {partially polarized at the surface ofa 
transparent medium the reflected and transmitted beams 
exhibit equal amounts of polarization, the planes of 
polarization bein 
trochemical polarization, the counter-electromotive 
force produced by the passage of an electric current. 
through an electrolytic conductor (see *conductor, 9 (2) ), 
due to the deposition of the products of decomposition 
of the electrolyte on the terminals.— Magnetic polariza- 
tion, the fact of being permanently magnetized and so 
responding to one magnet pole by. attraction and to the 
other by repulsion.— Polarization cell, tube, See 
cell, xtube.— Remanent polarization, in elect., re- 
sidual polarization of an electrolytic or voltaic cell.— 
Rotatory polarization, See rotatory.— Residual 
polarization, electrolytic polarization that persists 
after the removal of the impressed electromotive force. 
polarize, υ. ¢.—Polarizing colorimeter, a colorim- 
eter in which the comparison tint is obtained by plac- 
ing a properly cut selenite plate between Nicol prisms, - 


ΤΙ. intrans. In elect., to fall off in electro- 
motive foree, as a voltaic cell, by the libera- 
tion of hydrogen at the positive terminal. 

In the local battery system, since the work required of 
the battery is intermittent and during only a small per 
cent. of the time, the batteries used are, with very few 
exceptions, of the open-circuit type ; unfortunately, there 
is not yet a battery of this class known that will not 
polarize in a short time, which means that it has tempo- 
rarily exhausted itself and must rest for awhile before it is 
as efficient as it was at the beginning of its work. 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan, 24, 1903, p. 150. 
polba (pol’ba), π. [Russian.] Same as spelt. 
pole!, ». 5. The tall, erect, flowering stem 

sent up by the species of Agave (century- 
plant) when about to complete their life-cycle, 
particularly that of the sisal hemp, Agave 
rigida, cultivated for its fiber in Yucatan, 
Florida, etc. Plants at the pole-bearing stage 
are said to be in pole. Plantlets are formed 
on the branches of the inflorescence which 
serve for propagation, and are known as pole- 

lanis.— 6. In forestry, a tree from 4 to 12 
inches in diameter breast-high. See tree 
*class. A small or low pole is a tree from 4 to 
8 inches in diameter breast-high; a large or 
high pole, one from 8 to 12 inches in diameter 
breast-high. Also called high pole.—'7. In 
archery, 8 case of canvas, or other material, 


-to carry bows from place to place.—spring 


pale, (a) A springy pole attached to the tongue of a log- 
ging-sled and passing over the roll and under the beam, 
for holding the weight of the tongue off the horses’ 
necks. (0) A device for steadying a cross-cut saw, so that 
one man can use it, instead of two.—To go up the pole, 
in British army slang, to “go in” for promotion; to 
climb toward the top. 


“Have a drink, Tom?” 
«Νο, I’m going up the pole,” 
N. and Q., 9th ser., XI. 208. 


Ῥο]θὶ, v. {. 4. The melted metal is stirred with a 
stick of green wood, the steam evolved serving to agitate 
the metal thoroughly and to bring all parts of it into 
contact with the charred surface of the wood, the carbon 
of the latter combining with and eliminating the last 


pole?, η. 


at right angles to each other.— Elec- . 


pole-burn (pol’bérn), n, 
polecat-tree (pol’kat-tré), n. 


pole-cell (pdl’ sel), m. 


pole-corpuscle (pol’kér’pus-l), 2. 


pole-cure (pol’kir), ο. ¢.; 


pole-cure 


traces of oxygen which render the metal brittle. The 
advantage of the method consists in the ease with which 
the action can be suspended by removing the wood while 
a sample of copper is taken out and tested as to its 
toughness, the process being in like manner permanently 
stopped when the desired ‘tough pitch’ has been at- 
tained, since continued contact with carbon would lead 
to this element being taken up and the copper again 
rendered brittle. See poling, 2. 


8. In math.: (d) The eointersection 
point of the joins when two correlated poly- 
stigms have the joins of their paired dots and 
codots copunctal. (e) In function-theory, a 
non-essential singular point.—9. In cytol., 
one of the ends of the achromatic spindle in 
mitosis, or indirect cell-division. The opposite 
end is sometimes called the antipole. 


The equatorial chromatic wreath resolves itself into 
loops arranged with their closed ends directed inwards 
towards a central point and their free ends outwards. 
These loops undergo horizontal cleavage from looped to 
free end, and the looped ends pass along the surface of 
the spindle towards pole and antipole. 

neyc.. Brit., XXV. 393. 
Animal pole, in embryol., that portion of the egg which 
goes to form the nerv- 
ous and sensory or- 
gans, as opposed to the 
vegetative pole which 
forms the alimentary 
tract.— Blue pole, in 
elect., that pole of a 
magnet which accord- 
ing to convention is 
sometimes painted 
blue to indicate its 
character: usually the 
south-seeking pole of 
a magnet.— Com- 
pression of the 
poles. See *com- 
pression.—Coronal 
poles, the hypotheti- 
cal poles of magneti- 
zation of the sun’s 
nucleus. 5. H. Bige- 
low, U. Β. Weather is 
Bur., Bulletin 11, p, globule. Enlarged. i 
501.— False pole, in (From Wilson's ‘* The Cell.’’) 
elect.,a consequent pole due to irregular magnetization, 
as when a bar is so magnetized as to have poles elsewhere 
than at its ends.— Guards or guardians of the pole. 
See *xguard.— Magnetic pole. (ο) That point or region 
of a magnet through which the lines of flux pass in enter- 
ing or leaving the iron.— Pole of a circle on a sphere, 
a point in which the perpendicular to the circle’s plane 
through the center meets the sphere.— Pole of a func- 
tion, f(x), a value of x for which f (x) = o.— Pole of 
a straight, MN, for two points A and B, the fourth har- 
monic of the cross of MN and AB for A. and B.— Pole of 
a triangle, ABC, for a conic a, the center O of perspec- 
tive of the triangle ABC and its reciprocal A’B’C’.— Pole 
of a wave, in optics, that point, in a wave-front from 
which the wave reaches a given point external to the 
wave in the least time. The pole of a plane wave, 
with respect to any external point, is that point in the 
wave-front which is nearest to the external point.— Pole 
of cold or cold pole, in high latitudes, the place of 
lowest temperature : in January the pole of cold is prob- 
ably not at the north pole, but in northeastern Siberia, 
near Verkhoyansk.— Pole of snow, in high latitudes, 
the place of most or of longest-lasting snow. Geog. 
Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΧΙ. 175.— Red pole. (6) That pole ofa 
magnet which according to convention is sometimes 
painted red to indicate its character: usually the north- 
seeking pole of a magnet.— Salient pole, a pole at the 
end of a bar-magnet, or of the core of an electromagnet, 
as distinguished from a consequent pole.— Testing pole, 
in electrotherap., the indifferent electrode.— Tr 
pole-corner, that corner or edge of the pole-piece of a 
dynamo-electric generator from which conductors on the 
surface of the armature move after they have entered 
the air-gap of the machine; the following pole-corner. 
The other edge or corner of the pole-piece is called the 
leading pole-corner.— Vegetative pole, in embryol., 
the lower or yolk-laden pole of the ovum: so called 
because in teloblastic ova it gives rise to the alimentary 
tract or ‘vegetative’ organs of the embryo: opposed 
to the animal *pole, which see. 

See *burnl, 5 (0). 


A native buck- 
thorn, Rhamnus Caroliniana, a shrub or small 
tree found through the southern United States. 
It bears a small, black, globose, sweetish 
fruit, whence it is generally called Indian 
cherry. Also called yellow-wood. [Texas.] 
1. A polar body or 
directive; one of the minute cells which are 
separated from the egg before fertilization is 
completed.— 2, Same as *t¢eloblast. 





Animal Pole. 


Egg of the annelid Nereis, showing 
polar bodies, a, at the animal pole, in 
the granular protoplasm of which lies 
the dividing cleavage nucleus; below 
is the vacuolated vegetative pole; 4, 


pole-compass (p6l’kum”pas),. See *compass. 
pol. econ., polit. econ. 


Abbreviations of 
political economy. : 
The cen- 
Van Beneden. 


ret. and pp. pole- 
cured, ppr. pole-curing. ο cure (tobacco) 
mainly without artificial heat, by suspending 
(it) on poles in open or closed sheds or barns. 
The wilted plant is fixed directly upon the poles with 
twine or is supported by sticks crossing from pole to pole ; 
or the ‘primed’ leaves are strung on twine stretching 
from stick to stick. The curing may be regulated by con- 
trolling the ventilation, and fire may be used in case of ex- 


trosome of a cell. 





pole-cure 
treme dampness. This method is practised with nearly polinium 


polonium 


pe-linlitvat), n. [NL.] The name pollenin (pol’en-in), n. [For *pollinine, < L. 

given by ee ele nage. new chemical pollen ο μν 4 -ine2,.] A name formerly 

: element which he thought he had detected in given to the residue which remains after treat- 

ati ων ωμά ρα μια. tobaceoS' Russian native platinum. He afterward ing pollen with water, alcohol, and caustic 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. 62, p. 30. found that it was merely impure iridium. potash. Itis apparently impure cellulose. 

poleman (pol’man), ». One who carries a Ppolioplasm (pol’i-d-plazm), π. [Gr. πολίό, pollenizer (pol’en-i-zér), π.  [pollenize. + 

pole or uses a pole as a weapon. gray, + πλάσμα, something formed.] The -erl.] Any agency that pollenizés flowers, as 
polemize (pol’ e-miz), v. %.; pret. and pp. internal granular plasma or protoplasm proper wind, water, or insects. 

polemized, ppr. polemizing. [Gr. πολεµίζειν, Of the cell, as distinguished from the cortical _ yiiner Anas it dificult to explain the origin of the blue 


all American tobaccos, except those named under */ire- 
cure and */lue-cure. 


wage war.] Το engage in controversy; write Plasma, paraplasm, or hyaloplasm. Nédigeli. 


polemically. 
pole-plant (p6l’plant), ». See *polel, 5. 
pole-plate, η. 2, One of the masses or spheres 
of achromatic substance at the poles of the 
mitotie spin- ) 


dle in divid- £2 a 
ing protozoa. Voy ew Oo~-®D 
The pole- { 
plates prob- 
ably repre- 
sent the 
attraction- 
spheres of 
other ani- 
mals. Also 
called end- 
plates. R, 
Hertwig, 1877. 
poler (p0’lér), 
n. [ polel, v 
+ -erl,] 
A person who 
poles a boat; 
one who 
pushes some- 
thing, as a car, with a pole.— 2, In Australia, 
one of a pair of bullocks yoked to the pole. 

Twelve bullocks is the usual number in a team, the 
two polers and the leaders being steady old stagers. 

C. H. Eden, My Wife and I in Queensland, p. 36, quoted 

{by E. E. Morris, Austral English. 
pole-seat (pdl-sét), n. A seat designed to be 
attached to a telegraph or cable pole. lect. 
World and Engin., Feb. 18, 1905, p. 363. 
pole-shoe (pél’shé), ». In an electric ma- 
chine, the broadened end of the field pole 
where it faces the armature. 

Pole-star recorder, a device for keeping a record of the 
visibility of the pole-star during the night-time. Picker- 
ing’s pole-star recorder consists simply of a photographic 
lens or telescope and a sensitive plate on which is made 
the record of the circle described by the star’s image. 

pole-sweat (p6l’swet), n. Same as pole-burn. 
See *burnl, 5 (b). 

pole-trap (pol’trap), ». A tra 
of a pole to eateh birds. 

The introduction last July into Parliament of a Bill to 
abolish the pole-trap is likewise the subject of a commen- 
datory note. Nature, Oct. 15, 1903, p. 578. 

polic (pol’ik), a. [p(yroxene) + ol(ivin) + 
-ic.} petrog., in the quantitative system 
of classification of igneous rocks (see *rock'), 
containing ort having the properties of the 
normative minerals, pyroxene, olivin, and 
akermanite. 

Police judge, justice. See police magistrate. 

policy!, ~.—Pin-prick policy. See *pin-prick.— 
Tea-xettle policy, the advocacy of the boiling of all 





Mitotic Division in Infusoria. (R.Hertwig.) 


*y pole-plates; D-H, successive stages in the 
1, division of the micronucleus of Paramecium ; 
D, the earliest stage, showing reticulum; G, 
following stage (‘‘sickle-form"’) with nucleolus; 
£, chromosomes and pole-plates; /, late ana- 
phase; 17, final phase. (From Wilson’s ** The 


Cell."") Highly magnified. 


polissoir, η. 


polista (po-lés’ tii), π. 


politarch (pol’i-tirk), n. 


politarchic (pol -i- tir’ kik), a. 


politzerization (pol’it-zét-i-za’shon), n. 


polisandro (p6-lé-sin’dr6), ». <A corruption 
of palisandro, a name for rosewood. Same as 
*cobano. See also palisander. 

polish!, .— Desert polish. See *desert1, n. 

polisher, ». (c) Same as polissoir.. (4) In 
marble-working, a hinged horizontal arm, car- 
rying a polishing-disk. It is adjustable to 
various heights and is free to swing over the 
table on which the slabs of marble to be pol- 
ished are laid. 

polishing-block (pol’ish-ing-blok), n. 1. A 
block held by the jaws of a vise and shaped to 
receive, or furnish a rest for, an object to be 
polished.— 2, A block used for polishing with 
a fine powder, such as crocus. The polishing- 
powder adheres to the block, which is of 
softer material than the piece to be polished. 


polishing-machine, ».— Belt polishing-machine. pollinator (pol’i-na-tér), 3, 


See xsandpapering-machine. 


A-C, macronucleus of Spirochona, showing polishing-red (pol’ish-ing-red), n. A work- 


man’s name for colcothar or red oxid of iron, 
Fe.QOzg, used as a polishing material. 

2. A small implement for pol- 
ishing the finger-nails. 

[Philippine Sp., < polo, 
a form of servitude. See *polo3.} In the 
Philippine Islands, a native obliged, under 
Spanish rule, to render the personal service 
called polo. See *polo3, 


Polistotrema (p6-lis-t0-tré ’ mi), . [NL., 


irreg. ς Gr. πολύς, many, + -ιστος, superlative 
suffix, +.rpyua, hole. The name alludes. to 
the large number of gill-openings.] A genus 
of hagfishes, of the family Heptatremide, 
found in the eastern Pacific. 

[Gr. πολιτάρχης, < 
πολίτης, citizen, + -αρχης, < ἄρχειν, rule.) A 
civic magistrate, in certain cities, under the 
Romans. 
[Gr. πολιτεία, 
citizenship, + apyf, rule.] Noting the national 
stage of social aggregation. DL. PF. Ward, 
Dynam. Sociol., I. 466. 


p set on the top politics, .— Peanut politics, mean, unworthy, under- 


hand politics. [U. 8. Slang: ] 


The 
act of politzerizing; the process of forcing 
air through the Eustachian tube into the mid- 
dle ear by means of a rubber bulb with tube 
attachment. The tube is inserted into one nostril, 
the other nostril is closed, and as the patient swallows, 
thereby shutting off the pharynx from the nares, the 


bulb is compressed and the current of air dilates the 
Eustachian tube. 


Politzer’s bag. See *bag!. 
polk4 (pdlk), n. 


[Russ. ροκ, an army, a 
regiment.] In Russia, a regiment. 


water employed for drinking and culinary purposes, asa Polka redowa, a quick dance in triple measure. 


preventive of typhoid fever, cholera, and other water- 
borne diseases. [Colloq.] 


2 n.—Floating policy, in insurance law, a 
Police which insures goods of a certain defined class the 
specific articles of which are subject to change, as a 
stock of merchandise in a store, etc.— Mixed policy in 
insurance, a Policy which is valued as to certain specified 
property and open as to other. See open and valued 
policy, under policy.— Voyage policy, in marine insur- 
ance, a contract of insurance; the duration of the risk of 
which is determined by the time taken for a specified 
voyage by the insured vessel. 


Poligné shale. See *shale?. 
poling, ». 6. In dyeing, the process of work- 
ing loose cotton or wool fiber in dye-vats with 
poles.— '7...In, elect., the adjustment or ar- 
rangement, of the poles of an open magnetic 
circuit. 
By this arrangement and a suitable poling of the coils 


aminimum of mutual induction may be made to take 
place. Elect. World and Engin., Nov. 21, 1903, p. 843. 


poling-board (p0’ling-bord), n. One of sey- 
eral short planks or seantlings used at the 
heading of a tunnel through soft material. 
They are driven parallel with the axis of the 
tunnel into the material to be excavated, near 
the top of the heading and in advance of the 
lining or permanent timber, and serve to 
support the roof of the heading until the en- 
tire face of the heading can be excavated and 
the lining or permanent timbering can be 
brought up and completed. ΄ See *forepale, 2. 


pollack-whale (pol’ak-hwal’), η. 


poll}, v. t—To poll ajury. See xjury. 
pollack, .—Alaska pollack, a gadoid fish of the 


genus Vheragra, found in the North Pacific. 





Pollack (Theragra chalcogramma). 
From Jordan’s ‘* Guide to the Study of Fishes.”’) 


One of the 
smaller finback-whales, Balznoptera borealis, 
which reaches a length of 40 feet. It is bluish 
black above with light spots, and. white be- 
low. Known in Norway as the Sejhval and in 
books as Rudolphis rorqual.. Amer. Nat., 
Sept., 1904, p. 614. 

pollakiuria (pol’ a-ki-t’ri-i), », 
Gr. πολλάκις, often, + οὗρον, urine. ] 
quent urination. 

pollantine (pol’an-tin), ».  [poll(en). + ant- 
(itoxin) + -ine2.] A tradename for serum 
antitoxin prepared with pollen, for use asa 
cure for hay-fever. 

pollen-basket (pol’en-bas’ket), n. 
corbiculum. 


ντ, < 
L Fre- 


Same as 


coloring by the selective influence of the pollenizers, and 
regards the question of its evolution as still unsolved. 
Amer. Nat., June, 1908, p. 382. 


pollen-tetrad (pol’en-tet’rad), n. One of the 
groups of four in which, by subdivision of a 


mother-cell, pollen-grains are usually pro- 
duced. 


The lie of the division-walls in the pollen-tetrad, is de- 
termined by the conformation of the pollen-mother-cells. 
K. E. Gobel (trans.), Organography of Plants, II. 625. 


pollex, η. 2. (c) The movable joint of the 
foreeps of the lobster, crawfish, or crab; a 
dactylopodite. 


The added structure is, however, not a true forceps 
with one movable finger, but a movable piece with two 
immobile prongs that otherwise resemble the index and 
pollex of a forceps. [An Aberrant Limb in a Cray-fish.] 

’ ' Biol. Bulletin, Jan., 1904, p. 75. 


Same as *pol- 
lenizer. 

It would be difficult to find greater extremes in con- 
spicuousness than is presented by the magnificent color 
masses Of Rhododendron and Kalmia, and the small con- 
cealed flowers of Gaultheria, yet these latter do not want 
for pollinators. Amer. Nat., June, 1903, p. 368. 


polmitic (pol-mit’ik), a. [p(yrowene) + ol- 
(win) + m(agnetite) + i(lmenite) + t(itanite) 
+ -ic.] In petrog., in the quantitative system 
of classification of igneous rocks (see *rock!), 
having equal or nearly equal amounts of police 
minerals (normative pyroxene, olivin,. aker- 
manite) and mitic minerals ‘normative mag- 
netite, ilmenite, titanite, ete.). 


polol, n. The game may be played by any number of 
persons, from two or three to half a dozen on a side. The 
ponies are limited to a specified height or weight, and 
are specially bred and trained for the sport. The mallet 
is long enough for the player to reach the ball on the 
ground when he is sitting upright in the saddle, and is 
provided with a strap which goes over the hand. the ob- 
ject of the?game is to drive the ball through goals erected 
at each end of the field. The side which succeeds in 
driving the ball through these goals the greater number 
of times during certain fixed periods of play wins the 
game. There is one referee whose duty it is to start the 
play, and also to throw the ball in when it has been 
nocked out ofibounds. .The boundary of the’field con- 
sists of a board projecting above the ground about a foot, 
which usually prevents the rolling ball from going out of 
bounds. The rules of the game differ somewhat in differ- 
ent countries. The English rules insist upon on-side 
methods, but allow the hooking of mallets; while the 
American rules admit of off-side play, but not of thus in- 
terfering with an opponent’s stroke. 


polo? (p6’16),. [Philippine Sp., usuallyin pl., 
in the phrase polos y servicios; from a native 
term.] In the Philippine Islands, formerly, 
an obligation sitet upon each Filipino man, 
except those of high rank, to labor forty days 
in each year on publie works, such as the 
making or repair of roads and bridges, ete. 
The obligation lasted from the age of 16 or 18 
years to the age of 60 years, and could be 
commuted by a money payment. 

polo*. (po’l6), πα. [Polynesian name.] In 
Samoa, the cannibal apple, Solanwm Uporo, 
and other plants of the nightshade family, 
bearing smooth red fruit. See cannibal ample, 
and cannibal’s tomato, under tomato. 


poloid (pol’oid), n.. [pole2 +,-oid.] Same as 
polhode. 

polonium (p6-l6’ni-um); κ, [NL., < Polonia 
Poland. ] A radioactive substance discovered 
in pitchblende by M. and Mme. Curie in 1898: 
named in honor of Poland, the native country 


of Mme. Curie. It was found that bismuth precipitated 
by sulphureted hydrogen from an acid solution of pitch: 
blende carried down with it something possessed of 
marked radioactivity. The radiation caused. electrical 
conduction in gases, rendered phosphorescent a screen 
coated with barium platinocyanide, and produced a 
latent image on a photographic plate protected by a 
screen opaque to ordinary light. .The radioactive sub- 
stance in question was found to resemble bismuth, not 
only. in being thrown down by sulphureted hydrogen, 
but in furnishing salts soluble in acid but precipitated 
by water and by ammonia. Partial separation from bis-. 
muth was effected, but only to the extent of producing 
salts of the latter metal of considerably increased radio- 
activity. _Polonium is identical with the radioactive 
bismuth of Giesel and the ‘radiotellurium of Marck- 
wald. The last-named investigator has gone much 
farther in the separation of polonium from other sub- 
stances. By deposition from: solution on a plate of 
metallic bismuth, and by precipitation by stannous 
chlorid, separating bismuth and in part tellurium, an 





polonium 


extremely active product was obtained, but. in very small 
quantity—only 1.5 gram from 2 tons of pitchblende. 
Afterward, by precipitating all remaining tellurium by 
hydrazine hydrochlorid, and throwing down the polo- 
nium by stannous chlorid, the radioactive substance was 
obtained in the η concentrated state as a precipitate 
weighing only 4 milligrams, or 1 part from 500 million 
parts of pitchblende. The radioactivity of this final 
product, was, however, extraordinary, one hundredth of a 
milligram sufficing to render a surface of zinc sulphid 
phosphorescent so that it could be seen by a large audi- 
ence. Even in this most concentrated form no directly 
visible light is given off. The radiation is of the a or non- 
penetrating type. No gaseous emanation is given off, and 
activity is not induced on surrounding bodies. The activ- 
ity of polonium gradually decreases, and falls to half its 
original value in 143 days. Rutherford has shown that 
polonium is a disintegration-product of radium and _ac- 
cordingly of uranium. Itis the sixth successive product 
which has been identified as formed from the radium 
emanation, and is therefore known as radium F.— Polo- 
nium rays. See xrayl. 
polot (po-lot’), m. [Tagalog.] Syrup of any 
kind. [Philippine Is. ] 
poltergeist (pol’tér-gist), n.; pl. poltergeister 
(-gis-tér). [G., <¢ poltern, rumble, rattle, clatter 
(earlier boldern, variant of bollern;: see boulder, 
n.), + geist, spirit, = E. ghost.] <A ghost or 
spirit that indicates its presence by the sound 
of moving objects, knocks, and similar noises. 
Vampires appear in the character of the poltergeist or 
knocker, as causing those disturbances in houses which 
modern spiritualism refers in like manner -to souls of 
the departed. E. B. Taylor, Primitive Culture, ΤΙ. 193. 
poltina (pol-té’nii), π. [Russ. patting.) A 
Russian silver coin, the half-ruble. 
poltophagy (pol-tof’a-ji), nm. [Gr. πόλτος, por- 
ridge, + -ayia,< gayeiv, eat.] The practice of 
masticating the food thoroughly, and not 
merely biting it into bits, before swallowing. 
[ Rare. ] 7 
I have called this way of taking food Poltophagy (pol- 
tos=masticated, finely divided), and the other, psom- 
ophagy (psomos= biting, tearing). 
H. Higgins, Humaniculture, p. 52. 
poltorak (p6l’td-rik), n. [Pol. pdltorak, < 
poliora (Russ. poltord), one and ahalf.] A 
Polish coin equal to one and one half groschen, 
or one twenty-fourth of a thaler. 
poltra (pol’ tri), ». [Hung. pdlira, a half- 
groschen : compare *poltorak.] A small copper 
coin of Hungary. 
polvillos (pol-vél’yos), ». pl. Πρ. polvillo, 
fine dust.]. The metallic sulphids and mer- 
cury remaining ina tentadura after the earthy 
and lighter particles have been washed off. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metal- 
lurgy, Ῥ. 743. 
polyacid (pol-i-as’id),a. [Gr. πολύς, many, + 
E. acid.) In chem., of a base, equivalent in 
combining capacity to an acid radical of va- 


lence greater than unity.—Polyacid alcohols. 
See *polyvalent. 


polyacron (pol-i-ak’ron), ».; pl. polyacra (-τῇ). 
Gr. πολύς, many, + ἄκρον, summit.] In geom., 
the figure formed, or the solid bounded, by 
plane polygons so situated that each side is 
common to two, the number of summits de- 
termining its type; a polyhedron. 

polyact, «. a n. A polyaxon sponge-spic- 
ule; a polyactine. 

polyactine (pol-i-ak’tin), n. [Gr.roAic, many, 
+ ἀκτίς (axtiv-), ray.] A sponge-spicule ο 
many rays. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 813. 

polyadenoma (pol’i-ad-e-n6’mii), ”.; pl. poly- 
adenomata (-ma-ti). [Gr. πολύς, many, + ἀδήν, 
gland, + -oma.]. The enlargement of an ag- 
gregation of glands. 

polyanthy (pol’i-an-thi), n. [polyanth(ous) + 
-y3.] In phytogeog., the production of nu- 
merous flowers, viewed as a means, through 
abundant seed-production, of the maintenance 
or extension of the hold of the species. 

polyarch (pol’i-irk), a. [Gr. πολύς, many, + 
ἀρχή, origin.) In bot., having numerous cen- 
tripetally developed xylem plates: said of 
some radial vascular cylinders. 

polyarchical (pol-i-ir’ki-kal), a. Of the na- 
ture of a polyarchy. See polyarchy'. 

polyarchy? (pol’i-ir-ki), η. [ polyarch + -y3.] 
The character or condition of being polyarch. 
See *polyarch. 


The thick roots of Jris... 
degree of polyarchy. . 
e Bary (trans.), Comp. Anat. Phanerogams a ron 

p. 357. 


polyargyrite (pol-i-ir’ji-rit), πα... [Gr. πολίς, 

pes ter + ἄργυρος, silver, + -ite?.] A sulph- 
antimonite of silver (12Ag0S.SboS3) ώρα 
in black isometric erystals: found at Wolfac 
in Baden. 

polyarthritic (pol’i-ar-thrit’ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to or suffering from polyarthritis. 


are examples of a high 





polyatomicity (pol-i-at-o-mis’i-ti), n. [ poly- 
+ atomicity.] Atomicity or valence of a grade 
higher than unity. See valence?, 1. 

polyaxile (pol-i-ak’sil), a. Same as polyasial. 

polyaxon, a. 9. In neurol., noting nerve-cells 
which have several axons, or axis-cylinder 
processes: opposed to *monazon, 2. 

polyazin (pol-i-az’in), ». [Gr. πολύς, many, + 
E. azin.] In organic chem., any compound 
containing in its molecules a ¢yclic¢ linking of 
atoms two ormore of which consist of nitrogen. 

polyazole (pol-i-az’6l), η. [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ E. azole.| An azole with two or more ni- 
trogen atoms in place of the same number of 
methine groups, | 

polybathic (pol-i-bath’ik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
much, βάθος, depth.] In biol., living at 
great depths in the sea. WN. E. D. 

polyblast (pol’i-blast), ». [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ βλαστός, germ.) In embryol., the cell-mass 
forming the segmenting ovum; the morula, 
6, R. Lankester, 1873. 

polyblastic (pol-i-blas’tik), a. [ polyblast + 
-ic.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polyblast or morula. 

polybromide (pol-i-br6é’mid), κ. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + EH. bromide.] In chem., a simple bro- 
mide containing in its molecule more than 
a single atom of bromine. 

polybunic (pol-i-bi’nik), a. Same as *poly- 
bunous. 

polybunous Cr ae pes a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + βουνός, a hill.) Having teeth with 
many rounded tubercles. Proc. Zool. Soe. 
London, 1893, p. 205. 

pel yiuny: (pol-i-bt’ni), ». [polybun(ous) + 
-y?. | e fact or condition of having teeth 
with many rounded tubercles. See bunodont. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1893, p. 205. 

polycarboxylic (pol/i-kiir-bok-sil’ik), a. [αν. 
πολύς, many, + E. carboxyl + -ic.] Containing 


more than one carboxyl group.—Polycarboxylic 
acid, a polybasic organic acid, or one that contains more 
than one carboxyl group, as succinic acid, CgH4(COOH)s, 
or ethane-dicarboxylic acid. 


polycarpous, a. 2. Same as polycarpic. 
Polycarpous, those [roots] which produce successive 


crops. 

Rusti and Jelliffe, Morphol. and Hist. of Plants, p. 150. 

polycarpy (pol’i-kir-pi), π. [ polycarp(ous) + 
-y>.| In θοί., an abnormal number of carpels : 
a teratological condition. 

polycentral (pol-i-sen’tral), a. 
centric. 

Another paper . . . shows that there were seven dis- 
tinct centres of destructive violence, and that the earth- 
quake was a true polycentral one. 

Nature, Feb. 21, 1907, p. 398. 

polycephalic (pol’i-se-fal’ik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 

many, + κεφαλή, head.] Having several or 

many heads; polycephalous. 

polychetal (pol-i-ké’tal), a. Polychetous. 
Nature, Dec. 11, 1902, p. 144. 

gene (pol-i-ki’ri-#), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
πολύς, many, + yelp, hand.}] <A condition in 
which there is a supernumerary hand. 

polychlorid (pol-i-kl6’rid), n. [Gr. πολίς, 
many, + E. chlorid.) In chem., a simple 
chlorid containing in its molecule more than 
a single atom of chlorin. 

polychromasia (pol’i-kr6-ma’ziii), n. [NL., 
prop. *polychromatia, < Gr. πολύς, many, + 
χρῶμα, ecolor.] Same as *polychromatophilia. 

polychromate (pol-i-kr6’mat), n.. [polychrom- 
(ie) + -atel.] In chem., a salt which may be 
viewed as consisting of two or more combin- 
ing units of chromium trioxid combined with 
the oxid of a more basic element or radical, 
as potassium trichromate, KoCr30;9 = Ke- 
O0.(CrO3)zg. 

Polychromatic sculpture, sculpture on the surface of 
which various colors have been applied. - Polychromatic 
effects may be secured by paint, by glazes on a clay foun- 
ety or by the use of different materials, as ivory and 
gold. 

polychromatist (pol-i-kr6’ma-tist), n.  [ poly- 
chromat(ic) + -ist.] One who uses, or favors 
the use of, many colors in painting or decora- 
tion. Ν.Ε. D. 

polychromatophil, polychromatophile (pol- 
i-kro’ma-to-fil), a. and m [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ χρῶμαίτ-), color, + φιλεῖν, love.] Ἱ. a. 
Having an affinity for more than one dye; 
taking both acid and basic stains: noting 
especially certain degenerated or immature 
forms of red blood-corpuscles. 


Polychromatophile degeneration is present in a small 
degree. ed. Recerd, Feb. 28, 1903, p. 324. 


Same as poly- 





Polydactylus 


IT, ». A degenerated or immature form of 
red blood-corpusele which stains not only in 
the presence of the acid dyes, as does the 
normal cell, but also in that of the basie dyes. 

polychromatophilia (poi’i-kr6’ma-t6-fil’i-i), 
n. [NL., < Gr. πολύς, many, + χρῶμα(τ-), color, 
+ -ϕιλια, < φιλεῖν, love.|] . The condition of the 
red blood-corpuscles, in which they take both 
acid and basic stains; polychromasia. 

polychromatophilic (pol’i-kr6’ma-t6-fil’ik), 
a. Same as *polychromatophil.— polychromato- 


philic degeper aijon. See *degeneration and. *poly- 
chromatophil. 


polychromatous (pol-i-kr6’ma-tus), a. 
as polychromatic. | 

polychromia (pol-i-kr6’mi-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + χρῶμα, color.) In pathol., 
excessive formation of pigments, as in the 


Same 


bile. 
polychromine (pol-i-kr6’min), n. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, χρῶμα, color, + -ine?.) A direct 


cotton coal-tarcolor, Sameas *primulin, 2.— 
Polychromine B, a direct cotton coal-tar color of the 
stilbene type. In a salt bath it dyes unmordanted cotton 
a reddish brown, but it is not until it is subsequently 
diazotized and developed that the best results are ob- 
tained. When developed with 8-naphthol a claret red is 
produced, and with phenylene-diamine a deep brown. 


polychromism (pol’i-kré-mizm), π. [poly- 
chrome + -ism.] The condition of being 
spotted or marbled with several colors or 
shades of color. 

Albinism, partial albinism and polychromism in hag- 

fishes. Amer. Nat., Index, Jan., 1904. 

polychromous (pol’i-kré-mus), a. [ polychrome 
-0us.| Same as polychrome. 

polyclad (pol’i-klad), π. [Polyeclad(ida).] 
One of the Polycladida. 

In Triclads and Polyclads the brain is little more than 
a thickening due to the fusion of these tracts at the ante- 
rior end and on the ventral surface. 
Eneyc. Brit., ΧΧΧΙ. 793. 
polyclade (pol’i-klad), n. Same as *polyclad. 
Buek, Med. Handbook, IV. 658. 

Polycladida (pol-i-klad’i-dii), n. pl. [NL., <Gr. 
πολύκλαδος, having many branches.] An order 
of marine turbellarians. They have the 
pharynx leading into a central enteron which 
is produced laterally into a number of cxeca 
that sometimes branch and extend nearly to 
the margin of the body. 

polycladose (pol-i-kla’dds), a. [Gr. πολύκλα- 
doc, many-branched.] Having cladomes with 
many branches: said of sponge-spicules. 

polycormic (pol-i-kér’mik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + xopudc, tree-trunk.] In bot., having 
several trunks or coédrdinate stems. 

polyctenid (p6-lik’te-nid), π. anda. I. ». A 
member of the hemipterous family Polycte- 
nide. 

I, a, Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Polyctenide. 

polycyanide (pol-i-si’a-nid), . [Gr.: πολύς, 
many, + E. cyanide.|. A simple cyanide con- 
taining in its molecule more than one com- 
bining unit of the radical cyanogen. . 

polycyclic, a. 2. In elect., noting a system of 
electric distribution by alternating currents, 
in which the energy maxima of the flow of 
power of the different circuits overlap so as to 
give a total flow of. power of constant inten- 
sity. This is the case in a symmetrical or 
hemisymmetrical polyphase system. See 
*polyphase. Jour. Inst. Elect. Engin. (Lon- 
don), 1902-03, p. 751.—3. In chem., contain- 
ang more than one atomic ring in the molecule. 
— Polycyclic hydrocarbon, a hydrocarbon containing 
more than one atomic ring, as naphthalene, Cj9Hg, and 
anthracene, C;4H19, which are dicyclic and tricyclic, re- 
spectively. 

Polycystidea (pol’i-sis-tid’6-%), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πολύς, many, + κύστις, bag, + -idea.] A 
group of gregarines having the body differen- 
tiated into protomerite, deutomerite, and 
(sometimes) epimerite; the Septata.. Com- 
pare Monocystidea. 

polycystin (pol-i-sis’tin), π.  [Polycystis + 
-in?.] A little known erystalline ecarotin, 
found in the alga Polycystis flosaque. 


polycystinan (pol-i-sis’ti-nan), a. Same as 
*polycystin, 
polycythemic (pol-i-si-them’ik), a. [polycy- 


themia + -ic.] Relating to or affected with 
polyeythemia. 

Polydactylus (pol-i-dak’ti-lus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. πολύς, many, + ὀάκτυλος, finger.] A genus 
of fishes of the family Polynemidz, containing 
numerous species found in warm seas. 


polydemic 


polydemic (pol-i-dem’ik), a. [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ djuoc, people, + -ic.] In phytogeog., grow- 
ing in several countries, as a genus or species: 
opposed to *endemic: introduced by Fenzl 
(1833), to replace the term sporadic of de Can- 
dolle. See *sporadic. 

polydemonism (pol-i-dé’mon-izm), n. 
πολύς, many, + ὁαίμων, demon.|] That form 
of religion which is based on the belief that 
all phenomena of nature are controlled by in- 
dependent supernatural powers, more or less 
anthropomorphic, 

polydemonistic (pol-i-dé-m6-nis’ tik), α.. Per- 
taining to or characterized by polydemonism. 

polydomous (po-lid’6-mus), a [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + dduoc, house, + -ous.]. Consisting of 
or inhabiting more than one nest: opposed to 
*monodomous: applied to a formicary or ant 
colony. Forel. 

polyorometry (pol-i-drom’e-tri), n. [Gr. πολύς, 
mahy, + dpduoc, course, + µέτρον, measure.] 
That part of the science of. mathematies which 
treats of polydromie figures or functions. 

polydynamic (pol’i-di-nam’ik), a. [Gr. zoAtc, 
many, + divauc, power.] Pertaining to or 
having many powers or forees, [Rare.] 

polyeidism (pol-i-i’dizm), n. [Gr. πολνειδής, 
of many forms or kinds (ς πολύς, many, + 
eldoc, form), + -ism.] The assumption of sev- 
eral different forms by an organism during its 
life-history, as, for example, among insects 
which undergo metamorphosis... Lubbock. 

polyelectronic (pol’i-6-lek-tron’ik), α. [poly- 
+ electron + -ic,] Containing two or more 
electrons. , 

polyergic? (pol-i-ér’jik), a. [Contraction of 
polyenergidic ; < Gr. πολύς, many, + E. energid 
(see. def. below), ς Gr. ἐνεργεῖν, to work, + 
-ic.} In plant physiol., having more than one 
protoplasm unit, that is, nucleus with the 
dominated protoplasm (the energid of Sachs): 
opposed to *monergic. The energid is taken 
as the plant unit instead of the cell, because 
several may be contained in one cell and be- 
cause some are without cell walls. 

Our recently acquired knowledge of the cell teaches us 
then that we must no longer distinguish between unieel- 
lular and pluricellular but between monergic and poly- 
ergic plants. 

Κ. E. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, I. 23. 
polygalactia (pol’i-ga-lak’ti-i), π. [NL., < 
Gr. πολύς, many, + γάλα (γαλακτ-), milk.] ‘The 
secretion of an abnormal amount of milk. 
polygalic (pol-i-gal’ik), a. [Polygala + ~e.] 
Derived from Polygala.— Polygalic acid, an acid 


found in Seneca snakeroot, Polygala Senega, from. the 
aqueous abstract of which it is precipitated by lead 


acetate. 

polygamic (pol-i-gam‘ik), α. [LGr. πολύ- 
yauoc, polygamous, + -ic.]. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of polygamy; polygamous. 

poly ganglionic (pol’i-gang-gli-on’ik), a. [Gr. 
πολύς, many, + γάγγλιον, ganglion, + -ic.] 
Possessing many glands or ganglia. 

polygene (pol’i-jén), a. (Gr. πολύς, many, + 
γέν(εσις)ι origination.] Noting those voleanie 
cones which are the result of successive erup- 
tions: contrasted with *monogene. The term 
was suggested by A. Stiibel. Geikie, Text- 
book of Geol., p. 922. 

polygenesis, π. 2. Origination or derivation 
from more than one specie’, or, in a very 
restricted sense, from more than one pair: 
contrasted with monogenesis. . Compare *poly- 
phylesis. 

From this suggestion sprang the doctrine of polygenesis, 

which was opposed by those who preferred the theory 


of monogenesis, i.e., the descent of all mankind from a 
single ‘pair. Sct. Amer. Sup., 1906, p. 25192. 


Polygenetic colors. See *color.— Polygenetic regen- 
eration. Same as facultative xregeneration. 


polygenetically (pol ’i-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. 
Ina polygenetic manner; relating to the origin 
of organisms by polygenesis. ' 

poiawert. (pol’i-jérm), π. [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ kK. germ.) The developing egg of certain 
Encyrtidz and other parasitic Hymenoptera, 
which ultimately develops into several or 
many embryos. JL. O. Howard, in Science, 
Dee, 21, 1906, p. 813. 

poly-germander (p0’li-jér-man’dér), n. Same 
as poly. 

polyglobulism (pol-i-glob’a-lizm), n, [Gr. 
πολύς, many, +. L. globulus, globule, + -ism.] 


An increase in the number of the red blood- 


corpuscles, 


glottous. 


polyplottise (pol’i-glot-ist), ». [polyglot + 

-ist,| Same as polyglot, 2. 

polyglycolid (pol-i-gli’k6-lid), ». [poly- + 
lycolid.| See *glycolid. 

Po ygnotan (pol-ig-no’tan), a. [ Polygnot(us) 

+ -an.], Of or pertaining to Polygnotus,.a 


(Gr. , famous painter who flourished in ancient polygynecial, a. 


Athens in the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
or to his work, or his severe and powerful 
style; especially, deseribing certain vase 
paintings which are supposed to resemble his 
work instyle or composition. 

polygon, ». 2. A train of sects whose last 
point is identical with the first.—3. In ord- 
nance, @ place especially arranged for making 
ballistic tests of guns, projectiles, armor, and 


powder. Same as proving-ground,— Cyclic 
polygon, a polygon whose vertices are concyclic.— Diag- 
onal of a polygon, a sect that is not a side, but whose 
end-points are vertices, of a polygon.— Exterior poly- 
gon, in fort., the polygon having as vertices the bastion- 
centers of a fortification.— Heronic cyclic polygon, a 
cyclic polygon whose sides, diagonals, and area are ex- 
pressible by whole numbers.— Link polygon. Same as 
Sunicular polygon.— Plane polygon, a polygon whose 
vertices are coplanar.— Polar polygon, in geom., of a 
convex spherical polygon ABCD. .., a new spherical 
polygon A’ B’C’ D’. ,... , where A’ is that pole of BC 
which has A in its hemisphere, etc. — Polygon of 
motion, See *motion.— Polygon of vectors, the 
geometrical construction, or vector diagram, based 
upon the principle of vector addition and utilized in 
mechanics for the composition and resolution of forces, 
velocities, accelerations, or other vector quantities. If 
AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, etc., are lines representing forces 
or other vector quantities, and if these’ are joined as 
shown in Fig. 1, the length of each 
line representing the magnitude of 
the quantity and the direction of 
the line its direction, then the line C 
FA is the resultant obtained by the 
composition of all these vector 
quantities. Conversely, if AF isa 
line representing by its length and 
direction any vector quantity such 
as force or velocity, any polygon 
whatever, of which AF is one of the 
sides, will give a possible resolu- ; 
tion of this vector quantity into components, the remain- 
ing sides of the polygon representing the components 
into which AF is resolyed. If the vector quantities in 
question are forces, the diagram is called the polygon of 
forces ; if they are velocities, it is called the polygon of 
velocities: Where only two forces, velocities, accelerations, 
or other vector quantities are to be combined, or where it 
is desired to resolve such a vector quantity into. two 
components, the polygon becomes a triangle of forces, 
velocities, or accelerations. If AB 


Ῥ Ε 


be | 


? A 


Fig. τ. Polygon of 
Vectors, 


Bit and BC, Fig. 2, represent. two vector 

: quantities, AC is the resultant vec- 
B : ' tor; and if, conversely, AC is a 
Fig. 2. Triangle of vecte : quantity, any two lines, AB 


and BC, which form sides of a 
triangle of which AC is thethird side, are two possible com- 
ponents into which AC may be resolved. The parallelo- 

ram of forces, velocities, etc., is a form of vector diagram 
fased upon the same principle as 
the triangle of vectors; but in this B 
case the two vector quantities to be 
combined are drawn from the same 
point (the point of application) and 
their resultant is the diagonal of the 

arallelogram of which the two vec- 

ors AB and AC, Fig. 3, are adjacent 
sides. The diagonal AD of this par- 
allelogram is obviously of the same 
length and has the same direction as 
the third side of the corresponding 
triangle of vectors in Fig. 2.—Simple polygon, a poly- 
gon all of whose vertices are distinct from one another, 
no vertex falling within aside, and no two sides having a 
point within in common.— Star polygon, a_ regular 
polygon whose sides intersect.— Undivided polygon, a 
polygon no side of which cuts another. 

Polygonal masonry, method, See *masonry, 
* method, 

Polygonales. (pol-i-go-na’léz), π. pl. _[NU. 
(Lindley, 1833), <¢ Polygonum + -ales.]. An 
order of dicotyledonous apetalous plants, dis- 
tinguished from the Chenopodiales chiefly by 
the fruit, which is an achene. It contains only 


the family Polygonacez (which see). 

polygonation (pol/i-gd-na’shon), 3. The work 
of conducting a survey by the’ polygonal 
method; a survey system conducted by the 
polygonal method: an alternative method to 
triangulation. 

Polygonation, or geodetic traverse-work, as it should 
be called here, is, on the other hand, an operation that 
may be easily carried on by the bottom of valleys, at the 
side of the roads or paths already existent. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 330. 
polygonic (pol-i-gon’ik), a. [polygon + -ic.] 
Same as polygonal. [Rare.] 
polygonin (p6-lig’6-nin), απ. [Polygon(um).+ 
-in2.| A erystalline compound, apparently a 
glucoside, C5;H9 909, found in the root-bark 
of Polygonum cuspidatum, It is a derivative 
of methylanthraquinone. | 


Cc 


Fig. 4. Parallelogram 
of Vectors. 


ygrap 


polyglottal (pol-i-glot’al), a. Same as poly- polygraf, polygrafy. Amended spellings of 
| y 


polygraph, ‘po 





polymelous 


polygram, π. 2. In geom., a system of n 
coplanar straights (sides), with all the flat- 
pencils (fans) they determine, 

polygraph, π. 4. A.modified form of sphyg- 
mograph by which two or more tracings can 
be taken simultaneously. 

Same as polygynecial. 

polygyny, ». 2. Ofamale animal, the state 
of having more than one female mate. 
N. E. D. 

polygyria (pol-i-ji’ri-ii),.,  [NL., < Gr. πολύς, 
many, + yvpoc, turn (see gyrus).] The pres- 
ence of more than the usual number of con- 
volutions in the brain. 

Polyhedral cell. See *ceil. 


polyhedron, .— Convex polyhedron, a polyhedron 
through no edge of which pass more than two faces, and 
which has no summits on different sides of the plane of 
a face.— Eulerian polyhedron, a polyhedron that satis- 
fies Euler’s theorem that the number of faces increased 
by the number of summits exceeds by two the number 
of edges.— Simple polyhedron, a polyhedron having 
the summits distinct from one another, no summit 


within an edge, and no two faces with a point within 
in common. 
[poly- 


polyhistorian (pol’i-his-td’ri-an), n. 
histor + -ίαπ.] Same as polyhistor. 
' The same neglect, at least of sculpture and painting, 
strikes us in Voltaire, who as polyhistorian can in some 
measure compare with Leibnitz. 
Smithsonian Rep., 1891, p. 661. 
polyhistoric (pol’i-his-tor’ik), a. [ polyhis- 
tor(y) + -ic.] . Pertaining to or exhibiting 
polyhistory or wide and varied knowledge. 
[ Rare. ] 
polyhistory (pol-i-his’t6-ri), n. [ polyhistor + 
-y®,].. Great and varied learning; the attain- 
ments of a polyhistor. [Rare.] 
lyhydria (pol-i-hi‘dri-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πολύς, much, + ὕδωρ (ddp-), water.]  Dropsy. 
polyideic (pol’i-i-dé’ik), a. [ polyide(ism) + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or characterized by polyi- 
deism. 
polyideism (pol’i-i-dé’izm), n. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + idéa, idea, + -ism.] In psyehol.: (a) 
The concurrence of.a number of ideas in con- 
sciousness: opposed by Ribot, as the normal 
state of consciousness, to the relative monoide- 
ism of attention. (b) Extreme suggestibility ; 
openness to suggestion by ideas of all kinds: 
applied by Ochorowicz to the hypnotic state. 
polyinfection (pol’i-in-fek’shon),m. [Gr. 
πολύς, many, + EK. infection.] Infection with 
more than one variety of pathogenic organ- 
ism. Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 128: 
polyiodide (pol-i-1’o-did), n. [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ E. iodide.] A simple iodide containing in 
its molecule more than a single atom of iodine. 
polylith (pol’i-lith), x. [Gr. πολύς, many, + 
λίθος, stone.] A shaft or column built up οί 
several blocks: opposed to monolith. [Rare.] 
polylithic, a. 2. Noting a deposit consisting 
of several kinds of minerals or_rocks. 

These crevices and fissures are filled with a polylithic 
mass of brown and white “calcic spar” in a soft talcose 
quartz, together with quartz-porphyrite and intensely 
hard quartz-rhyolite in a more or less “ brecciated ” con- 
dition. { Sct. Amer. Sup., Jan. 25, 1908, p. 61. 

polylithionite (pol-i-lith’i-6-nit),. [Gr. 
πολύς, auch, + Nk. *lithion for lithium + 
-ite2.] A lithium-mica from Greenland, near 
zinnwaldite, but containing more alkalis. and 
very little iron. . 

polylobular (pol-i-lob’ii-lir), a... [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + E, lobule + -ar?.] Having many 
lobules. 

polymastic (pol-i-mas’tik), a. [polymast(ia) 
+ -ic,] Pertaining to or exhibiting polymastia, 
or the presence of more than two breasts or 
nipples. 2 

a gS (pol-i-mas -ti-ji’ ni), n. pl. 
[NL.] <A family of flagellate protozoans. The 
body is somewhat oval, with a broader or 
pointed hinder end produced into two flagella. 
At the anterior end there are two or. three 
flagella on each side. The family includes 
the genera Hexamitus and Megastoma. 

polymastism (pol-i-mas’tizm), ».. Same as 
polymastia. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 465. 
olymasty (pol’i-mas-ti), m:). Same. as poly- 

tier G. S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 421. 

polymelian, α. II. ”. An animal having su- 
pernumerary limbs; a polymelius. 

In the enormous majority of polymelians the repetition 


consists of parts of a complementary ae 
Bateson, Material for a Study of Variation, 9, p. 554. 
[Gr. πολυµελής, 


polymelous (po-lim’e-lus), a. 


polymelous 
having many limbs, + -ous.] 
than the normal number of limbs ; polymelian. 


Three Polymelous Frogs. 
Amer. Nat., Jan., 1901, p. 27. 


polymeniscous (pol”i-mé-nis’kus), a. [poly- 


+ menisc(us) +-ous.] Consisting of, orhaving, polynephrious (pol-i-nef’ri-us), a. 


Having more Polynephria (pol-i-nef’ri-i), κ. pl. 





[NL., « 
Gr. πολύς, many, + νεφρός, kidney.] Those 
insects which possess many Malpighian or 
urinary tubes, as distinguished from the 
Oligonephria. 

In entom., 


many lenses, or facets, as an insect’s eye. J. possessing many urinary tubules, as the Poly- 


A, Thomson, Outlines of Zoology, p. 304. 
Ν. 5. D. 
polymeric, a. 2. Same as polymerous. 
polymeter, η. 3. A meteorological instrument 
consisting of a combination of thermometer 
and hair-hygrometer for the determination of 
temperature, humidity, dew-point, ete. 
polymethylene (pol-i-meth’i-lén), ». — [ poly- 
+ methylene.] A cyclic compound containing 
three or more methylene groups. The most 
important are the naphthenes or derivatives of 
hexamethylene or hexahydrobenzene. 
polymetochic (pol’i-me-to’kik), a. Pertaining 
to or characterized by polymetochia. 
polymicrobial (pol’i-mi-kré’bi-al), α. [_poly- 
+ microbe + -ial.] Relating to or caused by 
more than one form of micro-organism. 
On acute polymicrobial osteomyelitis, by M. Ragalski. 
In a case of osteomyelitis of the clavicle, both the coli ba- 
cillus and staphylococcus were found to be present in 
the blood from the bone. Nature, May 8, 1902, p. 48. 
polymixic (pol-i-mik’ sik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
much, + jiéc, mixture.] Manifesting much 
mixture; much mixed. In marine biol., an 
aggregation of organisms is said to be poly- 
mixic if no one form or group of forms com- 
prises more than one half of the total volume. 
—Polymixic plankton. See *plankton. 
Polymorpha (pol-i-mér’fi), π. pl. 
Gr. πολύς, many, + µορφή, form.] A series or 
suborder of coleopterous insects, in Sharp’s 
system, including the older series Clavicornia 
and Serricornia, 
polymorphistic (pol’i-mér-fis’tik), a. [.poly- 
morphism.| Pertaining to, or exhibiting, poly- 
morphism. ὦ 
polymorphonuclear (pol-i-mér-f6-nu’kleé-ir), 
a. ([Gr. πολύς, many, + µορφή, form, + L. nu- 








Polymorphonuclear Cells. 
From the normal blood of man; magnified 1200 times (from dry 
reparation of Η. F. Miiller). 

a, red hicad.ecits ὁ, lymphocyte; ¢ and α, mononuclear leuco- 
cytes; ¢, transitional leucocyte; fand ϱ, leucocytes with polymor- 
phous. nuclei. | 

(From Béhm-Dayvidoff-Huber’s ** Text-book of Histology.””) 
cleus, nucleus, + -ar3,] Having polymorphous 
nuclei; containing numerous nuclei of varia- 
ble size and shape, as certain leucocytes. 

There is practically entire absence of infiltration by 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 

Med. Record, Feb. 14, 1903, p. 271. 
polymorphosis (pol-i-mér’fd-sis), ». Same 
as polymorphism. . 
polymyodous (pol-i-mi-6’dus), a. [Polymyodi 
+ -ous.] Having many muscles attached to 
the syrinx; pertaining to or resembling the 
Polymyodi, or Oscines. [Rare.] 
polymythy (pol’i-mith-i), π.  [poly- + myth 
+ -y3.] Multiplicity of myths or stories; spe- 
cifically, the introduction of several stories 
into one narrative or play. 

Polymythy (Polymythie) in Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Poems, . . . I must confess that this word is new to me, 
but the paper has reference to Shakespeare’s manner of 
combining several plots or actions in one play, and so ob- 
taining by likeness or contrast a fulness of effect which 
could not have been got by simply setting forth the main 


action of the play. 
Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1877-79, App. iv. 


Polynesian, α. 


Polynesic (pol-i-né’ sik), a. 1. 


polyneura 


olynodal (pol-i-n6’ dal), a. 
se (p ’ 
[NL., < polynoid (pol’i-noid), m. and a. 
polynomic (pol-i-nom’ik), a. 
polynuclear, a. 
polynucleate (pol-i-nii’klé-at), a. 


polynucleated (pol-i-nia’klé-a-ted), a. 


polynym (pol’i-nim), n. Me ν 
for polyonym.] One of several names (pseu- polyphagist (p9-lif’a-jist), n. 


polyodic! (pol-i-6’dik), a. 
+ 6h, song, + -ic.] In music, same as poly- polyphalangism (pol-i-fa-lan’jizm), on. 


polyodic? (pol-i-od’ik), a. 


nephria. A. S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., ne onychia (pol’i-d-nik’i-#), τι. 


p. 354. 
9. Noting a family of lan- 
guages having general affinities of form and 
considerable similarity of vocabulary, spoken 
throughout Polynesia, except in the western 
areas included in Melanesia and Micronesia. 
They are of simple structure, with a minimum of sounds 
and a prevalence of vowels. Though fluent to a degree 
that makes them comparable with Italian, they are with- 
out inflections, and are in other respects similar to the Ma- 
layan languages with which they form a larger group 
called the Malay-Polynesian or Malayo-Polynesian. — 
Polynesian rosewood. Sameas *banago (a). 
ame as 
-Polynesian,.— 2, [l. e.] Occurring in insulated 
patches. Allbutt, System of Medicine, VII. 50. 
N. E..D. ως. 
(Ρο -ἶ-πᾶ ΄ να]), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + νεῦρον, nerve, + -all.] Relating to, 
containing, or innervated by, several nerves. 


polyneuritic (pol’i-ni-rit’ik), α. [ polyneuritis 


+ -ic.] Relating to, associated with, or 
affected with, polyneuritis: as, a polyneuritic 
psychosis. Med. Record, Aug. 1, 1903, p. 177. 
[Gr. πολύς, many, 

nodus, node, + -all.] Having or pro- 
ducing many nodes: as, a polynodal oscillation: 
said of certain complex types of vibration. 
[Polynoé + 
-oid.| A marine annelid of the genus Polynoé ; 
resembling such an annelid. 

Certainly the Polynoids, bristling as they do with stiff 
chaetae along each side, must be rather unpleasant to 
their smaller enemies. Cambridge Nat. Hist., ΤΙ. 266. 
Same as poly- 
nomial, 

‘TI. n. A cell, such as cer- 
tain colorless blood-corpuscles or leucocytes, 
which contains many nuclei, Π. 6. Cabot, 
Clinical Exam. of the Blood, p. 64. 


polynuclear. 

Con- 
taining many nuclei; polynuclear. Buck, Med, 
Handbook, IL. 30, 


polynucleolar (pol-i-ni’klé-0-lir), a. [poly- 


+ nucleolus + -ar3,] Having more than one 
nucleolus in the nucleus: said of certain cells. 
[An erroneous form 


donyms) appearing together as those of authors 
of a work. 


ο. Μ., Jo. G., Μ. R., polynutn {Campbell Mackinnon, polyphagous, a. 


now of Jamaica] [Joseph Gibbs] {Montgomerie Rank- 
ing]. Ralph Thomas, Handbook Fictitious Names, p. 35. 


[Gr. πολύς, many, 


phonic, 3. Attempts are occasionally made to 
differentiate these terms (as by Rockstro in 
Grove’s Dict. of Music (edition 1883), ITI. 288, 
note), butthey are not sustained by usage. 

[Fr. polyodique, « 
Gr. πολύς, many, + ὁδός, way.] In biol., ad- 
vancing along several paths: used by Giglio- 
Tos, in the phrase polyodice development, 
opposed to the monodic development advocated 
by him, which sets out with the principle that 
owing to the nature of ‘ bimolecular develop- 
ment’ two daughter-cells must be different 
from each other and from the mother-cell. 


(Rare. } 
polyodontal (pol’i-d-don’tal), a. [ polyodont 
-απ.]. 1. Same as polyodont.— 2. In elect., 


having several armature teeth for each pole of 
the field: said of certain generators and 
motors. η 
Low-voltage machines are usually provided with poly- 
odontal windings, these windings having several separate 
armature teeth per pole per phase, while the high-voltage 
machines are generally monodontal. 
Encyc. Brit., XX ΧΙ. 889. 
polyodontia (pol’i-d-don’ti-’), κ. [NL « 
Gr. πολύς, many, + ddob¢ (ddorr-), tooth.] The 
presence. of supernumerary teeth. 
polycestrous (pol-i-es’trus), a. [ polyestr(um) 
-ous.| Having two or more recurrent 
periods of sexual desire: contrasted with 
*xmonestrous. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc, (Lon- 
don), 1903, ser. B, p. 50. | ; 
ο μάμράμής (pol-i-es’trum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
πολύς, many, + olorpoc, vehement desire. ] 





polyorchism (pol -i-6r’kizm), n. 
ον άλγη (pol’i-6-rek’si-&i), n. 
πο 


polyose (pol’i-os 


polyotia (pol-i-d’shi-i), n. 


polyp, η. 
polypal (pol’i-pal), a. 


polypapilloma (pol-i-pap-i-16’mii), n. 
Car. ὴ 
polypathia sd δν 26 η. 
Same as Polypeptide (pol-i-pep’ tid), n. 


polyperythrin (pol’i-pe-rith’rin), n. 


polypetal (pol’i-pet-al), n. 


polypharmacist (pol-i-fiir’ma-sist), n. 





polyphase 


The fact or condition of having several succes- 
sive periods of sexual desire, as some domes- 
ticated animals, 

There is a perfect gradation between the monestrous 


condition of some wild sheep and the extreme polyes- 
trum of certain merinos. 


Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1908, p. 484. 

[NL.,. ς Gr. 

ολύς, many, + ὄνυξ, nail.] The presence of 
supernumerary nails. 


ο Aide (pol’i-of-thal’mi-i),. [NL., 


r. πολύς, many, + ὀφθαλμός, eye.] In teratol., 
the presence of more than two eyes. 


Polyopia monophthalmica, a condition in which an 


object regarded by one eye appears double or multiple. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, ITI. 493. 


polyopsia, poliopsy (pol-i-op’si-ii, -op’si), n. 
NL < Gr. at " y 


πολύς, many, + ὄψις, view.] Same 
as polyopia. 


polyorchis (pol-i-dr’kis), n. [Gr. πολύς, many, 


+ ὄρχις, testicle.] One who has more than 
two testicles. 
[Gr. πολύς, 
many, + ὄρχις, testicle, + -ism.] A condition 
in which there are more than two testes. 
[NL., ς Gr. 
bc, much, + ὄρεξις, appetite.] Excessive 
appetite. Also polyorezis. 
n. [poly- + -ose.] An old 
name for *polysaccharide. 
[NL., ς Gr. πολύς, 


many, + οὓς (@r-), ear.] In teratol., the pres- 
ence of more than two ears. 
2. In pathol., same as polypus, 2. 
[polyp + -all.] Of or 
pertaining to a polyp. 
The polypal wall throughout is nearly transparent and 
only slightly coloured. 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Ζοο]., Oct., 1902, p. 299. 
[ΝΙ,., 
πολύς, many, + NL. papilloma.] An af- 
fection characterized by the presence of many 


papillomata. 
[NL., < Gr. 


πολῖς, many, + πάθος, disease.] The simulta- 
neous occurrence of several diseases in the 
same individual. 

[Gr. πολύς, 
many, E. peptide.] A chemical product 
formed by the condensation of two or more 
amino-acid radicals. Hmil Fischer. 

[ poly 


+ erythrin.) <A floridin (respiratory pigment 
found in certain ccelenterates. 

[ polypetal(ous).} 
Grant Allen. [Rare.} 
) [ polyphag(ic) 
+ -ist.}\ One who practises polyphagy; an 
omnivorous animal. [Rare.] 

2. Specifically, of certain 
animal parasites, requiring more than one 
host in order to complete their life-cycle: 
contrasted with *monophagous, 2. 


A polypetalous plant. 


[Gr. 
πολύς, many, + Φφάλαγξ, phalanx, + -ism.] 
The presence in a finger or toe of more than 
the normal number of phalanges. 

1. [ poly- 
pharmac(y) + -ist.] One who practises poly- 
pharmacy. [Rare.] 


polypharmacon (pol-i-fiir’ma-kon), n.; pl. 


polypharmaca (-k&). [Gr. πολυφάρμακος, having 
many drugs, «πολύς, many, + φάρμακον, drug. | 
A compound remedy containing many ingredi- 
ents. 

polyphase (pol’i-faz), a. [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ E. phasel,n.] In elect., having components 
of various phase’: referring to an alternating- 
current system in which several currents of 
equal frequency are used, which differ from 
one another in phase by a definite fraction 
of a period, as, in the three-phase system, 
three currents differing by one third period, 
in a quarter-phase system, two currents dif- 
fering by one quarter period. Polyphase systems 
have the advantage of being better suited for power 
transmission and distribution than the single-phase sys- 
tem, and are therefore usually preferred. They require 
three or more conductors for transmission, and apparatus 
can be connected either between the different conductors 
of the system, or from the respective conductors to a 
common neutral conductor. In the former case the con- 
nection is called ring-connection, in the latter, star- 
connection, and the currents flowing in these respective 
connections ring-currents and star-currents. In the 
three-phase system, the ring-connection is usually called 
delta-connection, the star-connection Y-connection. The 
different circuits of polyphase apparatus may be designed 
for star- or for ring-connection, without essential change 
of their electrical characteristics. 


ee 


polyphaser 
polyp 


phase alternating-current generator. 

polyp-head (pol’ip-hed), n. Same as *hydro- 
cephalis. 

ρου pirasis (pol-i-fra’zii), mn. [ΝΤ < Gr. 
πολύς, much, + φράσις, speaking.] Garrulous- 
ness, especially as a symptom of a pathologi- 
eal condition. 

polyphylesis (pol’i-fi-lé’sis), π. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + φῦλον, tribe, + -esis.] In Diol., the 
independent or polyphyletic origin of a 
variety or race or species at different times or 
in different places. 

Whether or not the peach has proceeded from the 
almond, it has certainly given rise to nectarines... . 
Peter Collinson, in 1741, recorded the first case of a 
peach-tree producing a nectarine, and in 1766 he added 
two other instances. . . . Professor Chapman states that 
he has often seen in Virginia very old peach-trees bear- 
ing nectarines. 

Darwin, Variation of Animals and Plants, I. 360-362. 


The growing belief in polyphylesis. 
Science, June 10, 1904, p. 885. 
polyphyodontism (pol-i-fi-d-don’tizm), n. 
[ polyphyodont + -ism.] The fact or condition 
of having several sets of teeth, or a succes- 


Proce. Zool, Soc. London, 1897, p. 598. 
polypide-bud (pol’i-pid-bud”), n. In polyzoans, 
a bud originating in the zoocium or in a stat- 
oblast. In the former case the development 
of the bud follows the degenerative changes 
that result in the formation of the *brown 
body (which see). 
The budding of Polyzoa has been studied by Seeliger 
(loc. cit.), who finds, with most others who have investi- 


gated this subject, that the polypide-bud is derived from 
ectoderm and mesoderm only. _Hnceyc. Brit., XX ΧΙ. 827. 


polypine (pol’i-pin), a. [polyp + -ine.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to polyps. WN. #. D. 
polyplast (pol’i-plast), πι... [αχ, πολύς, many, 
+ πλαστός, formed.] A polyplastic cell; a cell 
that assumes various forms or undergoes trans- 
formation into an element of different charac- 
ter. 

Polyplastina (pol-i-plas-ti’ni), π. pl. [NL.] 
In Labbe’s classification of the Coccidiidea, a 
group in which the schizont divides into 
numerous archispores. It includes Kimeria, 
Klossia, and other genera. Compare *Oligo- 
plastina. 

polyplegia (pol-i-plé’ji-i), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
mone, many, πληγή, stroke.] 1, Paralysis 
of many muscles simultaneously or in succes- 
sion.— 2, Same as * pamplegia. 
polypneeic, poly pngic (pol-ip-né’ik), a. [pol- 
ypnea + -ic. elating to, characterized by, 
or causing, polypnoea or rapid breathing. 
polypodia (pol-i-pd’di-a),. [NL., < Gr. πολύ- 
πους, many-footed, « πολύς, many, + πούς 
(ποῦ-), foot.], In teratol., the presence of more 
than two feet. 
polypodous (po-lip’6-dus), a... [Gr. πολύπους 
(πολυποῦ-), many-footed, + -ous.]) Having 
many legs, or having many abdominal legs; 
polypod. A. δ. Packard, Text-book of Entom., 
p. 22. 
polypody, π. 2. In zodl., the condition of hav- 
ing many legs or many abdominal legs. 

In these insects the polypody in the embryo is out- 
grown, or lost, the embryos and larve not having even 


the temporary rudiments of abdominal appendages. 

A, S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 707. 
3. Same as *polypodia.—Golden polypody, 
Phiebodium aureum, an epiphytic middle American fern, 
the stout creeping rootstock of which is densely clothed 
with bright golden chaffs.— Gray polypody, the hoary 
polypody, Polypodium polypodioivdes. See polypody, 1. 


sion of teeth, as fishes and toothed reptiles. polypeychical} (pol-i-si’ki-kal), a. 
ο 
E 


bling or belonging to the fungous family Poly- 
poracee. 
polypore (pol’i-por), n. 
fungus belonging to the genus. Polyporus. 


Several years ago a correspondent in the Northwest 
sent me a fine specimen of a polypore which he found on 
the trunk of a tall tree in northern Idaho or, western 
Montana. Science, Dec. 12, 1902, p. 954. 


polyporic (pol-i-pd’rik), a. [Polyporus + -ie.] 
Found in plants of the genus Polyporus.— Pol 


ports acid, a yellowish crystalline acid, CigHis0e, polysemous (pol-i-sé’ mus), a. 
0 | 


und in a fungus of the genus Polyporus. 


polypose? (pol’i-p6z), n. [ poly- + pose2.] 1, A 


polyprothesy (pol-i-proth’e-si), n. 
TO 


polyprothetic (pol’i-pro-thet’ik), a. 


polypsychism (pol-i-si’kizm), 1. 


polyricinoleic (pol-i-ris-i-n6’16-ik), a. 


polysaccharide (pol-i-sak’a-rid), n. 


polyscopic (pol-i-skop’ik), a. 
polyporaceous (pol’i-p6-ra’shius), a. Resem- -ic¢.] το, 
-polyscope; multiplying objects, 88. 8 lens. 


(NL. Polyporus.] A polysemant (pol-i-sé’mant), n. 





surgical instrument used for the removal of 
polypi by crushing. 

polypragmatism (pol-i-prag’ma-tizm), n. 
[ polypragmat(ic) + -ism.] The character of 
being polypragmatic, or officious, or meddle- 
some. 


polypragmatist (pol-i-prag’ma-tist), n. [poly- 


pragmatic) + -ist.] One who is 


polyprag- 
matic, or officious, or meddlesome. ? 


polyprene (pol’i-prén), n. The colorless hydro- 


carbon Ο1ρΗ1ς, occurring in india-rubber. The 
impurities are removed by successive extrac- 
tion with water, alcohol, and ether. The resi- 
due is dissolved in chloroform and precipitated 
as pure polyprene by adding alcohol. It is ap- 
parently a polyterpene of high molecular 
weight. 


[Gr. 
Avo, Many, + mpdlecic, preposition. See 
prothesis. } In philol., the habit of using 
many prepositions: opposed to *oligoprothesy. 
Charac- 
terized by polyprothesy. 

[ poly- + 
psychical.| Having many souls; many-souled. 
N. HE. 1). [Rare.] 

The master [Wordsworth], indeed, was a prophet of 
humanity ; but he was wiser in love than terror, in ad- 
miration than pity, and rather intensely than actively 
human ; capacious to embrace within himself the whole 
nature of things and beings, but not going out of himself 
to embrace anything ; a poet of one large sufficient soul, 
but not polypsychical like a dramatist. 

Mrs. Browning, The Book of the Poets, p. 393. 
[ατ, πολύς, 
many, + ψυχή, soul, + -ism.] 1. The ἆοο- 
trine or theory that a multiplicity of souls 
exists in each person. 

Polyzoism.—The property, in a complex organism, of 
being composed of minor and quasi-independent organ- 
isms (like the polyzoa or ‘‘sea-mats”).... The w 
polypsychism is sometimes used to express the psychical 
aspect of polyzoism. 

F. W. Η. Myers, Human Personality, I. Glossary. 
2. The belief that natural phenomena are 
caused by a multiplicity of spiritual beings. 
ΔΝ. E. D. 
SCI, [ poly- 
+ ricinol(ic) + -e-ie.] Formed, by econdensa- 
tion, from ricinolie acid.— Polyricinoleic acid, a 
name applied to complex acids formed by the condensa- 
tion of ricinolic acid, which can be recovered by treat- 
ment with hot alcoholic potash. 
[ poly- + 
saccharide.| One of the group of complex 
carbohydrates which yield simple sugars 
when hydrolyzed by the action of enzymes, 
acids, or alkalis. The term sometimes in- 
eludes the disaccharides and trisaccharides, 
but is more correctly limited to substances 
of the general formula (CgHj90;),, where n 
is probably a large number. Starch, cellu- 
lose, dextrine, glycogen, and gums are poly- 
saccharides. 


polysaccharine (pol-i-sak’a-rin), a. Of the 
nature of a polysaccharide. 

pre pe (pol-i-sal’i-si-lid), n, A erys- 
talline condensation-product of salicylic acid, 


(CoHi<6’) , formed, together with tetra- 
n 

salicylide, when. a solution of the acid in 
toluene is heated with phosphorus:oxychlorid. 
It 18 slowly, converted into salicylic acid by 
the action of boiling concentrated caustic 
soda, 
[.polyscop(e) + 
ertaining to, or.of the nature of, a 


See polyscope, 1.—Polyscopic lens. See x/ens. 
Πα. πολυσή- 
µαντος, having many meanings, < Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σῆμα, sign.) A word having, more 
than one signification. 


polysemantic (pol’i-sé-man’tik), a. [polysem- 


nt + -ic.] Having more than:one significa- 
tion, as a word. 
[Gr. πολῦς, 
many, Having many mean- 


+ σῆμα, sign.] 
ings. 


combination or trick photograph in which a polyseptate (pol-i-sep’tat), a. Same as mul- 
person appears in several positions on the tiseptate. 


same plate.-—2. A  multiphotograph., See polyserial (pol-i-sé’ri-al), a. 


*multiphotography. Wall, Dict. of Photog., 
Ῥ. 520, 


polypotrite (pol’i-p6-trit), n. 





(Gr. πολύς, 
many, + L. series, series, + -al1.] Arranged 
in many or multiple 891168. . 


[L. polypus, polysialia (pol /i-si-a’ 1 -Ἀ)π. [NL., < Gr. 


Polystictus 


haser (pol’i-fa-zér), π. In elect., a poly- polypus, + tritus, pp. of terere,’ erush.] “A πολύς, many, + σίαλον, saliva.] Excessive 


flow of saliva; salivation ; ptyalism. 
polysiderite (pol-i-sid’e-rit), n. [Gr. rodtc, 
many, + E. siderite. A name given by 
Daubrée to those meteoric stones, or aérolites, 
which are characterized by a relatively large 
amount of nickeliferous metallic iron present 
in disseminated grains. See *meteorite. 
polysilicate (pol-i-sil’i-kat), n. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + E. silicate.) A salt which may be 
viewed as containing two or more combinin 
units of silicon dioxid combined with the oxi 
or oxids of more basic elements or radicals, as 
orthoclase, KAISig0g or Kp AloSig01g = Κοῦ.- 
AlgO03.(Si09)¢. 

polysilicic (pol’i-si-lis’ik), a. [Gr. rote, many, 
+ EK. silicon + -ie.] Noting an acid which 
may be viewed as containing two or more 
combining units of silicon dioxid combined 
with the elements of water, as the hypotheti- 
cal acid represented by the formula H,Sig0z 
= (H20)2.(Si02)¢._ 

polysiphonic (pol’i-si-fon’ik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + EK. siphon + -ic.] Composed of sev- 
eral adherent tubes, as the hydrocaulus of some 
hydromedusans, Compare *monosiphonic. 
Sedgwick, Textbook of Zodlogy, I. 125. 

polysolvol (pol-i-sol’ vol), m. [poly- +. L. 
solvere, dissolve, + -ol.] A trade-name of 
sodium sulphoricinate. 

polysomatous (pol-i-so’ma-tus), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σῶμα (σωµατ-), body, + -ous.] Hay- 
ing several bodies. 

polysomia (pol-i-s6’mi-i),n. [NL., <Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σῶμα, body.] In ¢teratol., the condi- 
tion of having more than one body. 

polyspermatous (pol-i-spér’ma-tus), a. Same 
as polyspermous. | 

polyspermia (pol-i-spér’mi-a), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πολύς, Many, much, + σπέρµα, seed.) 1. Ex- 
cessive secretion of semen.— 2, Same as poly- 
spermy. 

polyspermic (pol-i-spér’mik), a. [ polysperm- 
(y) + -ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
polyspermy or polyspermia. 

polyspondyly (pol-i-spon’di-li),. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + σπόνδυλος, vertebra.] The character 
of being made up of a number of slender rings 
more numerous than the neural and hemal 

‘arches: noting a type of vertebral column 
characteristic of the chimeroid fishes. 

polystation (pol’i-sta-shon), π.. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + E. station.] In telephony, a station 
having a party line and thus serving several 
subscribers. Also multistation. Abbot, Tele- 


phony, y. ir 5A 

polystele (pol’i-stél), π. [Gr. πολύς, many, + 
.. pillar.] In bot., an axial eylinder which 

has more than one plerome strand. 
*stele3, 2. 

polystelic (pol-i-sté’lik), a, [polystele + -ic.] 
In bot., having more than one stele or plerome 
strand in the axial cylinder, as in the genus 
Gunnera. See *stele3, ο. | 

polystelous (pol-i-sté’lus), a. 
stelic. | 

polystely (pol-i-sté’li), π. [polystele + -y3.] 
In bot., the condition of being polystelic. 

polystichia (pol-i-stik’i-i), π. (NL, ς Gr. 
πολύς, many, + στίχος, row.] The presence of 
more than one row of eyelashes on each lid. 

polystichoid (p6-lis’ti-koid), a. [NL. Poly- 
stich(um) + -oid. See polystichous.| Οἱ, 
having the characters of, or resembling, Poly- 
stichum, a genus of polypodiaceous ferns. See 
* Polystichum. 

Polystichum (p6-lis’ti-kum), . [NL. (Roth, 
1800), < Gr. πολύς, many, + στίχος, row, prob- 
ably referring to the rows of sori.] A genus 
of dryopteroid polypodiaceous ferns well 
marked by their erect habit, dryish texture, 
and chaffy vascular parts, and by having the 
ultimate divisions of the frond mainly auricu- 
late and spinulose. It is distinguished from 
Dryopteris by its centrally peltate indusia. 
There are about 75 species, mainly boreal in 
distribution, many.of them,well known. See 
holly-fern, Christmas fern (under Christmas), 
and Aspidium, 1. De 

Polystictus (pol-i-stik’tus), ». [NUL. (Fries, 
1851), < Gr. πολύς, many, + στικτός, punctured, 
dotted, spotted.] A large genus of fungi of 
the family Polyporacez, having the pileus 
mostly leathery and the pores consisting of 
a single layer, usually developing from the 
center toward the margin. Over 450 species 


See 


Same as *poly- 


Polystictus 


are given by Saccardo. 
tributed and occur chiefly on decaying wood. 
P. sanguineus is a common species having a 
bright. red pileus. 

polystigm, ». 2. See *polystim. ) 
polystim (pol’i-stim), »...[For polystigm.] | In 
geom,, a system of » coplanar points (dots), 
with all the ranges they determine (connec- 
tors). 

polystomous.(p6-lis’td6-mus), a, Same as 
polystomatous. 

polystylar (pol-i-sti’lir), a. Same as poly- 
8 


tyle. 
ο... (pol-i-sul’ fid), . [Gr. πολύς, © 


many, + KE. sulphid.) A simple sulphid con- 
taining in its molecule more than,one atom 
of sulphur, as calcium pentasulphid, 0895. 
polysulphonic (pol’i-sul-fon’ik), a. [Gr. πολύς, 
many, + K. sulphonic.] Containing more than 
one sulphonie group, (-SO3H).— Polysulphonic 


acid, an organic acid containing.more than one sulphonic 
group, as benzene-trisulphonic acid, CgHs(SO0gH)s. 


polysulphuret (pol-i-sul’fia-ret), π. Same as 
kpolysulphid. ; 
polysyllabicity (pol’i-sil-a-bis’i-ti), n.  [poly- 
syllabic + -ity.]/ Same as polysyllacicism. 
polysyndetic (pol’i-sin-det’ik), a. [polysyn- 
det(on) + -ic.] Ofthenature of or character- 
ized by polysyndeton, 
polysynthetize (pol-i-sin’the-tiz), v. é.; pret. 
and pp. polysynthetized, ppr. polysynthetizing. 
(polysynthei(ic) + -ize.] To employ, or ex- 
hibit, polysynthesis; have a polysynthetic 
character. | 
More remarkable still is the usage of the polysynthetis- 
ing languages of North America, where the idea of time 
or mode is altogether absent from the verb, and personal 
relations are alone indicated. 
Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philol., p. 93. 
polytechnician (pol’i-tek-nish’an),... {F. 
polytechnicien, ς polytechnic + -ian.] .Δ. stu- 
dent or graduate of a polytechnie school. 
polytelite (po-lit’e-lit), π. [Gr. πολυτελής, 
very valuable, + -ite2.] A finely granular ore 
from mines near Freiberg in Saxony, probably 
an argentiferous tetrahedrite, : 
polythelia (pol-i-thé/li-’), n. [NL.,.< Gr. 
πολύς, many, + θηλή, nipple.] The presence 
of supernumerary. nipples on the breasts. 
polythionic (pol’i-thi-on’ik), a. Noting any 
one of a series of acids each member of which 
contains in its molecule two atoms of hydro- 
gen and six. of oxygen, with a number of 
sulphur atoms varying from two to six: as 
dithionic acid, HgSgOQg, and tetrathionic acid, 
Polythrincium (pol-i-thrin’si-um), n. ’ 
(Kunze, 1817).] A genus of fi atioinpbe: 
tous fungi having 


erect dark- 
colored fascicu- 
late conidiophores 


which bear uni- 
septate greenish 
conidia. The sin- 
gle species, P. 
Trifolii, causes ‘a 
leaf-spotofelover. 
It is said to be the 
conidial condition 
of Thyllachora Tri- 
Folii. 

.. polytone (pol’i- 
) ton), ή. [αν, 
πολίό, many ,+ E. 
tonel.} Having 
several or varied 
tones: opposed to 






monotone, 
Polythrinctum Trifolit. 5 sire 1¢ (pol Gi 2 
a, conidiophores;. 4, conidia.. Enlarged. op 4. » α. [ r. 
(Drawn from Engler,and Prantl’s πολύς, many; ote 
Pflauzenfamilien,’’ after Corda.) τόπος, place, d- 


οι] 1. Same as *polytopical.— 2, Of or 
pertaining to polyphylesis with respect to 
space, or the independent origin, in two or 
more places, of a variety or race or species. 
The idea that a species may originate in more than one 
place, simultaneously or not, did not originate with 
Briquet, but he resuscitated it and christened it the 
polytopic theory. | Science, June 10, 1904, p. 885, 
polytopical (pol-i-top’i-kal), a. [polytopic 
+ -all.| . Relating to or discussing a number 
of topics. 
τοι Polygraphie denoting . . . collections of several works 
by one or many authors, polytopical denoting works on 


many subjects. 
C. 4. Cutter, Rules fora Dict. Cat. (4th ed.), p. 21. 


They are widely dis- pol 


richia (pol-i-trik’i-i), π.. [NL., <) Gr. 


πολύτριχος, 
(τριχ-), hair.] The presence of hair on un- 


usual locations or in excessive amount. 


polytrophic (pol-i-trof’ik),a. [αν. πολύς, many, 


+ τροφή, nourishment, + -ἴο.]. Capable of car- 
rying on more than one kind of fermentation: 
applied to certain bacteria. See *monotrophic, 


polytropic, a. 2. Versatile; capable of adopt- 


ing various expedients. N. #. D.. [Rare.] 
— 3. Noting the action of certain poisons upon 
more than one variety of cells or tissues, 
In the case of “polytropic” poisons—and a very large 
number of poisons must come under this category —the 
chief response —i.e., the chief antitoxin production— 
‘might take place in tissues which the clinician could not 
discover to have been affected. 
_, Lancet, March 16, 1901, p. 784. 
Polytropic curve. See *curve. 
polytungstate (pol-i-tung’stat), π. [poly- + 
‘tungstate,.] A salt which may be viewed as 
consisting of two or more combining units 
of tungsten trioxid combined with the oxid of 
a more basic element or radical, as sodium 
metatungstate, NagW40)3 = Na 90.(WOs)4. 
polytungstic (pol-i-tung’stik), a. [poly-.+ 
tungst(en) + -ic.] Noting an acid which may 
be viewed as containing two or more combin- 
ing units of tungsten trioxid combined with 
the elements of water, as metatungstiec acid, 
HeW4013 = Ηοοι (WO3)4- 
polytypal (pol-i-ti’pal), a [Gr. πολύς, many, 
+ τύπος, type, + -all,] Same as polytypical. 
polyvalence (po-liv’a-lens), ». [poly- + va- 
lence2.) Same as multivalence. 
polyvalent (p6-liv’a-lent), a. [ poly- + valent.] 
Having a valence greater than unity: used of 
chemical elements and radicals. The term is 
sometimes used, less correctly, of compounds, 
especially of alcohols. and phenols, derived 
from polyvalent radicals. Such compounds 
are now correctly termed polyacid alcohols. 
The oxidation of polyvalent phenols by laccase leads 
not only to organic. acids, but even to the production of 
carbonic acid. Bertrand observed in one case that for 


23.3 ec.tabsorbed oxygen as much as 13.7 ec. of carbonic 
acid were produced. σ. 5. Dept; Agr., Rep. 59, p. 26. 


Polyvalent serum. See *serwm. 
polyxene (pol’ik-sén), π. [Gr. πολές, many, + 
ξένος, host.] The name given by Hausmann 
to. native, platina on account of the large 
number of rare metals it contains. 
olyxeny (p6-lik’se-ni), n. (Gr. πολύς, many, 
vy ο, + -y3.] De Bary’s term for 
fungi which inhabit hosts of several different 
species. See *monoxeny and *dixeny. 
polyzoic, α. 2. Having the characters of the 
Polyzoa; existing in the form of a colony com- 
posed of a number of zodids.— 3. In Sporozoa, 
designating a spore that produces many falci- 
form bodies. . Contrasted with *monozoice, 
*dizoic, ete. Labbé.—4. In eestodes, haying 
the body consisting of metamerically arranged 
regions each containing a set of generative 
organs, as in Tzxnia, Compare *monozoic. 
polyzoism (pol-i-z6’izm), n. [polyzo(ic) + 
-ism.] The habit of life of the Polyzoa; ex- 
istence as a colony of zodéids. | 
polyzoniid (Ρο]-1-25/Π1-14), π. anda. I, n. A 
member of the myriapodous family Polyzo- 
nid. ) 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Polyzoniidez. . 
pom,, pomol, Abbreviations of pomological. 
pomace-fly (pum’as-fli), π. Any one of sev- 
eral flies, of the genus Drosophila, which 
are attracted to and breed in overripe fruit 
or apple-pomace.—Vine-loving pomace-fly, Dro- 
sophila ampelophila, a species of 

grapes. 
pomarosa (p6-mii-r6’si), ». [Sp. poma; apple, 
+ rosa, rose.] The rose-apple.. See *jambos. 
pomato (pd-mii’td or pd-ma’td), nm» [po(tato) 
+ (to)mato.] <A fruit said to be the result of 
amalgamation of the potato and tomato, pro- 
duced by luther Burbank. It is a small 
tomato-like fruit, with white flesh, edible 
either raw or, cooked. 
The “ pomato,” one of the. most wonderful creations, 
now under way. This may be called a tomato growing 
upon a potato. It produces in abundance a white, fra- 
grant, succulent, delicious fruit upon the potato-tops, 
something unlike any fruit ever known before, and may 
be eaten cooked or as a salad, or as other fresh fruits, the 


flavor resembling the “ po-ha” berry of the Hawaiian 
Islands. he Century, March, 1905, p. 668. 


pomegranate.— Native pomegranate, in Australia, 
either of two small trees of the caper family, Capparis 


very hairy, ς: πολύς, many, + θρίξ 


- pomiculture (p0’mi-kul-tir), n. 


pommel-joint (pum’el-joint), 7. 


pommer (pum’ér), 1. 


pomp? (pomp), 2. 


Pompadourism (pom’pa-dér-izm), n. 


pompano, ”.— Great 


pompholygous (pom-fol’i-gus), a. 


pompier (pon-pya’), ». 


y fond of overripe 


ΡΟΠΙΡΟΠΙ2 (pom’pom), x. 


pompom 


nobilis, also, called caper-tree, and C.. Mitchellii, also 
known as vative orange. The fruits of the latter species 
are less than half the size of those of the former; hence it 


is usually known as small native pomegranate, See 
caper-tree and native xorange (9). 
pomette bleue (po-met’blé’), ».. [French, 


pommette, dim,.of pomme, apple; bleue, fem. of 
bleu, blue.] The hog’s-haw, Crategus brachy- 
acantha, found along streams, éte,, from south- 
ern Arkansas to Louisiana and Texas. It isa 
beautiful round-topped tree 40 or 50 feet high, 
with clusters of bright blue fruit in August. 
| [Li. pomum, 
fruit, + cultura, eultivation.] . Fruit culture ; 
the cultivation and improvement of fruit. 

The Bosniaes show themselves absolutely incapable of 
pomiculture ; they plant their fruit-trees almost as close 
together as cabbages and expect them to thrive. Our 
Consul produced magnificent peaches by simply planting 
the miserable Bosnian substitute properly. 

A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia, vi. 


pomiculturist (po’mi-kul’tir-ist), π. 


μη 
cultur(e) + -ist.] One who is oecupied with 
pomiculture or the raising of fruit. 


Same as 
Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 552. 


[G.]. Same as bom- 


saddle-joint. 


bard, 6 


Pomodon (p6’m6-don), ». [NL., < Gr. πῶμα, lid, 


+ ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-)ι tooth.] A genus of serranoid 
fishes found on the coasts of Chile and Pern. 


Pomona green. (0) Same as iodine *green (b). 
pomonic (p6-m0/nik), a. 


[Pomon(a) + -ie.] 
[ Rare. ] 
Short for pompadour. 


Of or pertaining to fruits. 


[ Colloq. ] 


Pompadour pink. Same as rose Pompadour 


(which see, under rosel), 


[ Pom- 
padour (see def.) + -ism.] Frivolity, like that 
of the: Marquise de Pompadour; a frivolous 
act or thing. ‘[Rare.] 


It is unfair to relegate it [pastel-painting]— as fashion 
has foolishly done for so long—to the bunch of pretty 
triflings which Carlyle called “ Pompadourisms.” 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΧΙ. 495, 


ompano. Same as permit?2. 
— Silve rachinotus argenteus, a fish of 


pompano 
the West : 


ndies. 


pompey! (pom’pi), v. f; pret. and pp. pom- 


peyed, ppr. pompeying. [Humorous for pam- 
per.. Invented by Dickens.] To pamper. 


When I was old enough, I was tobe apprenticed to Joe, 
and until I could assume that dignity I was not {ο be 
what Mrs. Joe called “ Pompeyed,” or G* I render it) 
pampered. Therefore, I was not only odd-boy about the 
forge, but if any neighbour happened to want an extra 
boy to frighten birds . . . I was favoured with the em- 
ployment. Dickens, Great Expectations, vii. 


pompey?(pom’pi), a. [Origin obscure,] Bulg- 


ing or sagging in a dangerous degree: said of 


‘a floor in a burning building; also, applied to 


ice when it isin a similar dangerous condition 
from thawing, ete. [Loeal, U.8.] 


The floor is “pompey,” as the firemen say, when it 
bulges and sags. It is then time to get out. That is all 
true. It was thought, time and again that firemen had 
been lost in the building. N. Σ. World, Jan. 3, 1904. 


[Gr. ποµ- 
φόλυξ(λυγ-), a bubble, + -ous.] Affected, with 
pompholyx. NN. EL. D. 


I have received a Scotch paper, in which it is stated 
that poor ‘‘ Maud” is to be slashed all to pieces by that 
mighty man, that pompholygous, broad-blown Appollo- 
dorus, the gifted X. 

Tennyson, in Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir, I. 410. 


[F.; a pump-maker, 
ete., < pompe,apump.] 1. In France: (@) 
A fireman. (0) In the tailoring business, a 
bushelman; arepairer.— 2, A scaling-ladder 
used by firemen. See eut under ladder. 
The... pompier as it is called consists of. a 15-foot 
length of narrow and very tough hickory, with a two-foot 
steel hook on one end and stout hickory crossbars at in- 
tervals of a foot throughout the length of the ladder. The 
hook, it may be explained, is armed with sharp teeth. 
Sci. Amer., April 4, 1903, p. 240. 


pompilid Sens δν manda. IJ. η. A 
member of the hymenopterous family Pom- 
pilide. ) 


II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Pompilidz. 


pompom! (pom’ pom), ». [Imitative of the 


sound of the discharge.]. A one-pounder auto- 
matic Maxim gun. [Colloq.] 

[American Indian 
(Yakima).] .A religious danee observed by 
the Yakima Indians of Washington, similar in 
character to the religious dances held by other 


pompom 
tribes of the plateaus of Washington, Idaho, 


Moniana,..and British Columbia... It seems ponticello (pdn-ti-chel’ld), n. 


that the pompom relates to the belief of the 
return of the dead. Young people have the 
right to contract marriages during these 
dances. 


pompon® (ροπι-ρόπ΄), n [Cuban Sp.] A 


common name of Anisotremus surinamensis; of ponticin (pon’ti-sin), n. 


Pontian stage. See *stage. 
Ponte, < L. pons (pont-), bridge. See pons’ ] 
1. Same as bridgel, 7.—2. A break in the 
voice, especially that below the falsetto. See 
break, n., 9.—Sul ponticello, in violin-playing, with 


the bow close to the bridge. . 
[NL. (Rha)ponti- 


the family Hemulide, found from Florida to c(um) + -in?.] A crystalline glucoside found 


Brazil. 


ponceau!, ”.—Anisidine ponceau. Same as anis- 
idine xscarlet.—Brilliant ponceau G, Same as 
*xponceau 2h.—Brilliant ponceau 2G, Same as 
*kponceau 2G.—Brilliant ponceau 4R. (α) An acid 
dyestuff of the monoazo type prepared by combining 
diazotized §-naphthylamine-monosulphonic acid with 
a-naphthol-monosulphonic acid. Also called double bril- 
liant scarlet. (2) Sameascochineal *kred A. — Crystal 
ponceau, an acid coal-tar color of the monoazo type de- 
rived from B-naphthylamine, _It dyes wool scarlet in an 
acid bath. Also erystal scarlet 62.—Cumidine pon- 
ceau, an acid coal-tar color of the monoazo type derived 
from cumidine. Also ponceau 4R.—Fast ponceau 
2B, an acid coal-tar color of the diazo type prepared by 
combining diazotized aminoazobenzene-disulphonic acid 
with Rae ot ERC μμ acid. It dyes wool scarlet 
from an acid bath. so called ponceau S. —Ponceau 
B, BO, 5R, 3RB, 4RB, 6RB, 28, and 10RB, acid coal-tar 
colors of the diazo type produced by combining diazotized 
azo-amido compounds with the various B-naphthol-sul- 
phonic acids. ‘They all dye wool various hues of scarlet 
from an acid bath. — Ponceau 2G, an acid coal-tar color 
of the monoazo type prepared by combining diazotized 
aniline with one of the B-naphthol-disulphonic acids. It 
dyes wool a reddish orange from an acid bath. Also 
called orange R and brilliant ponceau 26. — Ponceau 
G, 2G, J, JJ, GR, R, 2R, 3R, 4R, and RT., acid coal-tar 
colors prepared by combining diazotized amidobenzene, 
toluene, xylene, or cumidine with one of the 8-naphthol- 
sulphonic acids, They all dye wool various hues of 
scarlet from an acid bath.— Ponceau 4GB. Same as 
crocein xkorange. — Ponceau 6R, Same as *scarlet 6R. 
— Ponceau Β. Same as *acid-ponceau. 


ponticular (pon-tik’i-lir), a. 


in certain species of rhubarb, Rheum Rhapon- 
ticum and 10. undulatum. 

[ ponticulus + 
-ar®.| Relating to the ponticulus or propons. 
Buck, Med, Handbook, IT. 251. 


It.) dim; ‘of 


poéphytic 


tain.} 1. Α heap, as of hay, oats,or barley; 
a cock. [Loeal, Επο.]-- 2. A thin, tall stack 
of corn in the sheaf, in shape a steep’ cone, 9 
or 10 feet high, built up temporarily in the 
harvest-field in wet seasons, for drying the 
corn before it is carried to the main rick. 
N. E. D. (Local, Eng.) 

pook! (pik), v. 7 To make a pook of; make 
into a pook.  [Loeal, Eng. ] 
pook? ,pék), v. t [Origin uncertain.] To 
pluck or pick with the thumb and finger. 
[ Scotch. ] 

pooka (p6’ki), n. [Ir. pica: see puck.} In 
Irish tradition, a spirit or spook in the form 


of a horse. : 
pookawn (pé-kin’), n. [Also pookhaun; ap- 
par. a transferred use of Ir. pucdn, a he-goat. 
A one-masted fishing-smack; a ‘hooker. 
Eng. Dial. Dict. 
Unseaworthy curraghs and pookawns. κε 
Jane Barlow, Founding of Fortunes, p. 170. 


pool! (pol), v. I. trans. In quarrying, to make 
‘a hole in (rock) for inserting a wedge; also, 
to undermine (coal) {ο cause (it) to fall. 
ΤΙ. intrans. ;To form pools, as water; stag- 
nate. 


| Ροο]2, η. 9. There are many varieties of billiards in- 
[A cluded under the name of pool, but they may be.reduced 


ponticule (pon’ti-kal), ». [NL. ponticulus.} 
Pome as *ponticulus. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
. 637. 


ponticulus (pon-tik’i-lus), ». [NlL. use of L. 
ponticulus, a little bridge, dim. of pons, a 
bridge.] In anat.: (a) Same as propons. (0) 
A ridge on the posterior surface of the concha 
of the ear, giving attachment to the retrahens 
aurem muscle. (6). A ridge which passes be- 
tween the pyramid and the promontory on 
the wall of the tympanum. (d) A bridge 
which passes between the right lobe of the 
liver and the lobus Spigelii. | 

pontif, ». <A simplified spelling of pontiff. 

pontific, a. 3. Of orrelating to a bridge. 
punning use.] : 
’T is an ill wind, said he, catching off the notary’s 
castor. ... The poor notary crossed the bridge... . 
Luckless man that I am! said the notary .... to be 
driven. forth out of my house by domestic winds, and 


despviled of my castor by pontific ones! 
Sterne, Sentimental Jour., p. 243. 


pontifical!, a.— Pontifical States, formerly, in Italy, 


to four classes, namely, pocket-, pin-, cork-, and bottle-pool, 
which are variously played with from two to twenty-two 
balls, the first named usually on a six-pocket and occa- 
sionally on a four-pocket table, the second and third on 
a table without pockets, and the fourth on one with or 
without pockets.—Ball-pool, a game of billiards in 
which counting is done wholly by holing balls, such as 
‘pyramid,’ ‘snooker,’ ‘two-ball,’ etc:; in America, the 
game usually played with sixteen balls on a six-pocket 
table-— Black pool, an amplification of English billiard- 


η . -ρ/ 
poncif (pon-séf"), π. [I'., < ponce, pounce.] In several central states forming a sovereignty under the 


ceram., &® paper pattern with perforated out- 
lines through which a design can be pounced 
on to the ware as a guide in decorating it. 
pond-duck (pond’duk), π. A wild duck. 
ponderant (pon’de-rant), a. [See ponder- 
ance.| Having weight; heavy. 
ponderary (pon’de-ra-ri), a, Same as ponderal. 
pond-hunter (pond’hun’tér), ». A naturalist 


who devotes himself to the investigation of Pontinus (pon-ti’nus), n. 


pond life. Hneyc. Dict. 


The pond-hunter of twenty-five years ago would have 
found a treasure indeed in a book like this. 


Nature, Jan. 21, 1897, p. 266. ponto (pon’ td), n. 


Pontine fibers. 
pontinium (pon-tin’i-um), κ. [NL.] An allo 


spiritual and temporal rule of the Pope. They were, for 
the most part, merged in the kingdom of Italy in 1860. 


See Πε]. | 


of 1000 parts of lead, 15 parts of tin, απᾶ 1 
art of sodium. It is used for lead accumu- 
ators. Electrochem. Industry, April, 1904, p. 
159, 

[NL., <L. pontinus, 
ς pons, a bridge. The name alludes to the 
suborbital stay.] A genus of scorpsenoid 

fishes found in rather deep water in warm seas. 


A factory form of pontil. 


ponding (pon’ding), η. [pond + -ing!.] The pontoon, η. 6, Same as *catamaran, 4. 


checking of a stream current or the damming 
back of its waters by some temporary ob- 
struction. The chief causes of natural pond- 
ing are faulting and differential elevation or 
warping of the strata, an effective dam often 
resulting from the folding or displacement, 
If the ponding is slight, a marsh may develop above 
the obstruction ; if more considerable, a lake is formed. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 163. 
pond-man (pond’man), n.; pl. pond-men 
{-men). In logging, one who collects logs in 
the mill-pond and floats them,to the gangway. 
pond-skater (pond’ska’tér), »m. Any one of 
the aquatic bugs of the family Hydrobatide. 
See skater, 2. 
pond-smelt (pond’smelt),». Hypomesus olidus. 
See smel(2, 1 (0). 
pond-tortoise (pond’tér’tis), n. 
fresh-water turtle. | 
pone, η. 2, In English and American card 
games, as bridge, the player who sits at the 
right of the dealer. See *bridge?. 
ponerid (p6-né’rid), nm. and a, I. π. A mem- 
ber of the hymenopterous family Poneride. 
11. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Poneride. 
poneroid (po-né’roid), a.. [NL. Poner(a) + 
NG] Resembling ants of the family Pone- 
ridz. 
pong (pong), v.%. [Origin obseure.] To im- 
provise on the stage; gag. ([Slang.] 
pongo, ”.. 3. The larger flying phalanger of 
Australia, belonging in the genus Petauroides. 
(Australia. ] 

Pon, Max. An abbreviation of the Latin Pon- 
tifex Maximus, Supreme Pontiff. . 
Pons-oblongata, the pons Varolii and medulla oblon- 

gata considered together. 
pont't, nN. 
bridge. 
pont? (pont), n. [D. pont, a boat.] 1}. A 
large flat-boat; a float—2. A ferry-boat ope- 
rated by means of a cable. 
375 


Any small 


pony, v. ¢. 


ponya (pon’yi), n. 


pony-grass (po’ni-gras), η. 


pony-man (p0’ni-man), 2. 


poo (ps), x. 
pooja, n. 
[L. pons (pont-), a bridge.] A poojah, puja (pé’jii), n. [Skt. puja, worship.] phytes. See *mesophyte. 


[South Africa.]. pook! (pik), x. 


pontospinal (pon-to-spi’nal), a. Relating both 


to the pons Varolii and to the spinal cord. 


pony, ”.. 8. Something very small of its kind: 


an attributive use. 


Besides the full reports delivered to large 
the “pony” reports—condensations of the fu 
sold at a cheaper rate. 

Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 67. 
Pony express, See *express. 

ΤΙ. a. Having rather short, well rounded 
bodies: applied to cattle. 

2. To pay; settle; put: with up. 
[Slang, U. 8.] 
* Pony up or we will run you in,” is the formula which 


secures the requisite backsheesh to the officers of the 
law. W. T. Stead, If Christ came to Chicago, v..3. 


I took him on to oblige a friend of mine, and to-day a 
walking delegate told him he would have to pony up 10 
dols. if he wanted to stay on the job. He has n’t earned 
that much yet. 

Architect and Contract Reporter, Sup., April 24, 1903, 

[p. 28. 


[Hopi.] A sort of altar 
constructed by the religious societies of the 
Hopi during their ceremonies. Amer. An- 
thropologist, April-June, 1901, p. 212. 

One of the reed- 
bents, Calamagrostis neglecta, native in north- 
ern Europe and North America, ranging along 
the northern borders of the United States, 
and most abundant in the Rocky Mountain 
region. It is liked by stock, especially horses, 
and has succeeded well under experimental 
cultivation. 


apers are 
reports, 


A man who looks 
after ponies, or has charge of ponies in a 
caravan, ete. Geog. Jour. (1. G.8.), XV. 563. 
See *mancala. 

Same as *poojah. | 


Rites performed in Hindu idol-worship; any 
Hindu religious ceremony or rite; also figura- 
tively, in ridicule. N. 0, Dy 


[Also puck. Origin uncer- 


pool, deriving its name from the introduction of a black 
ball to which exceptional monetary awards and penalties 
attach. A pink ball is also sometimes added. asking 
balls cannot be lifted out of the way, as once was the cus- 
tom in almost all the English pool games, and as obtains 
in most still— Chicago pool, one of the varieties of 
billiard-pool, of American origin.; Its object is. {ο hole 
balls, numbered from 1 to 15, in their numerical order. 
Also known as rotation pool and crazy pool.—Color-ball 
pool. See pool2, 2 0) Continuous pool,.a form of 

illiard-pool in which the scoring of the. game. is. con- 
tinued until all the balls in each frame.-have been 
satay A and the game may consist of any number of 

alls or points up which may be agreed upon. Each 
ball pocketed scores one point for the striker, and the 
game is usually scored upon the string.of buttons over 
the table, as in regular billiards.— Cork-pool, a French 
variety of billiard-pool in which the object is to knock 
down a cork on top of which the stakings are placed. It 
is variously played according to locality, sometimes with 
one cork and sometimes with more. W. Broadfoot, 
Billiards, p. 429—Domino pool, the block-game of 
dominoes, played for a pool by any number of persons 
from three to six.— Fifteen-ball pool. See pool2, 2 (a). 
—Following pool. Sameas color-ball: *pool.— Italian 
pool, substantially the same as pin-pool, with the excep- 
tion that a fourth one ball is used.— Keeley pool, an 
American version of ball-pool.— Nearest-b pool, an 
English billiard-pool game in which the striker must 
play at that one of the fifteen object-balls which is near- 
est his own, unless all balls are in balk when he himself 
is in“hand.— amid pool. See pool2, 5 (a).— Selling 
pool, an English billiard game in which.a small stake is 
played for: not a true pool.—Single pool, a variation 
of ordinary English or color-ball pool. W. Broadfoot, 
Billiards, p. 416.—$kittle pool, a billiard game, ια 
in America with ten white and three black pins, and in 
England with ten white pins, but with never more than 
two and sometimes with no black pins. The score is 31. 
— Snooker pool, a game in which to the fifteen red 
balls and most of the ways of English pyramid pool are 
added many of the ways of ordinary English or following 
pool, together with four of its balls (brown, blue, green, 
and yellow), with sometimes a pink and a_ black ball, 
the white, asin pyramid pool, always being the cue-ball. 
Bik hon Rar variation of ordinary English or color- 

pool. 


pool-table (pél’ta”bl), ». Α dilliard-table 
with pockets, usually 6 in number, one in ‘the 
middle of each side and one at each corner. 
oon? (pén), η. [Korean hpwn, answering to 
Chinese fan (fun), a tenth part.] A subsidi- 
ary coin of Korea, equivalent to .08 of a 
United States cent. | 
poonac (pé’nik), π. ([Cingalese.] The οἵ]- 
cake left after expressing cocoanut-oil from 
copra or from fresh cocoanuts. It forms an 
important. article of export from Ceylon and 
is used for feeding cattle and for fertilizing. 
Poonah painting. See *painting. 
odphyte (po’6-fit),; πι. [Gr. πόα, grass, + 
inner A grass-land plant. Podphytes 
are regarded by Pound and Clements (the 
authors of the term) as a subdivision.of meso- 


podphytic (p6-0-fit’ik), a. [podphyte + -ic.] 
In phytogeog., consisting of, having the char- 
acter of, or pertaining to, podphytes. Pound 
and Clements. 


poop-royal 

royal (pép-roi’al), n. A: short deck pe- 

oe ahae to old French and Spanish ships of the 
line, and which 

η was placed over 
the after part of 
the ~poop-deck 
for the exclu- 
sive use of the 


(pop ’ staf), n. 
A flagstaff at 
the stern of a 
vessel. 


The Grosser Carl 
had fallen away 
before ‘the wind, 
and was spouting 
fame from or 

ead to poop-staf. 

Cutcliffe Hyne, A 

Master of For- 














tune, xii. 
SaaS poop - stringer 
Poop-royal of the Royal George (England), Ms se on 
. «τά 


arch.,; a continuous horizontal plate fitted on 
the ends of the poop-deck beams to connect 
and to strengthen them. 

pooquaw (po’kwa), ». [A reduction of *po- 
quaock, pequaock, < Narragansett poquathock 
(whence also quahog), lit. ‘closed shell’ (in 
distinction from the gaping clam, Mya are- 
naria), < pohkeni, dark (closed), + hogki, it 


covers, in comp., a8 a noun, a shell, a seale.] Poplar box 


The round clam (hard elam), Jour. Amer. 
Folk-lore, Oct.-Dec., 1902, p. 254. [Nantucket.] 
poor, @.— Little Sisters of the Poor, a religious asso- 
ciation of women founded in France by the Abbé Le 


Pailleur for the care of the old and infirm. poor. 
now spread throughout the world. 


It is 


admiral and his 
staff. 
poop-staff 


poplar-aphis (pop’lir-a’fis), n. 


pop-centered (pop’sen’térd), α. Having a 
Sunset hole at the center in which to start a 
drill. 


pop-chamber (pop’cham’bér), π. Same as 
*huddling -chamber. 
pop-corn, ”-—Golden, pearl, rice pop-corn. See 


*wmaize, 1. 
popcorn-flower (pop’kérn-flou’ér), ». In Cali- 
fornia, a plant of the genus Plagiobothrys, or, 
more broadly, of any of the genera neluded 
under the name white *forget-me-not (which 
see). The white flowers are crowded on the 
outside of a curled rachis, giving them some- 
what the appearance of pop-corn. 
pop-eye (pop’i), η. 1. A deep-sea fish, Ma- 
crourus cinereus, found in Bering Sea.—2, A 
disease of fishes. It more frequently occurs 
among those that are kept in hatchery-ponds 
than among those that are left in a more 
natural state. In fish affected by it, the eyes 
protrude from the head, and frequently little 
blisters appear on different parts of the body. 
They consisted of water bacteria, the pus cocci, bacteria 
obtained from diseased fishes, a chromogen from the 
disease known as “‘ pop-eye.” 
Rep. U. S. Fish Com., 1901, p. 126. 
popgiows (pop’gluv), n.. The'foxglove. 
Opian (po’pi-anj, a. Of, belonging to, or re- 
sembling, the poet Pope. [Rare.] 


John Keats, in his poem entitled ‘Sleep and Poetry,’ 
has well characterized the soulless are par of the period 
between the Restoration and the poetical revival in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, but more especially 
of the Popian period. 

H. Corson, Introd. to Study of Browning's Poetry, i. 
oat-moth, leaf-beetle, mocha- 
stone moth. See *box1, *goat-moth, *leaf- 
beetle, *mothl. 


phigus bursarius or P. spirothece, both of which 
form galls on the leaf-stalks of the poplar. 


ΤΙ. ». In England, a gadoid fish, Gadus poplar-beetle (pop‘lir-bé/tl), n. Achrysomelid 


minutus. | | 
poor (pér), v. ἳ. [poor, a.] To pet in a pity- 
ing, compassionate way. [Local, U. 5.] 
poor-man’s-flannel (pér'” manz- flan’ el), n. 
The mullen, Verbascum Thapsus. 
poor-soldier (pér’sdl’jér), π. A local Aus- 
tralian name forthe friar-bird, Philemon cor- 
niculatus, a large bareheaded honey-eater. 
poor-weed (pir’wéd), π. One of the button- 
weeds, Diodia teres, found in dry or sandy 
soils from Connecticut to New Mexico, chiefly 
near the coast. It is a brownish plant of a 
low, radiating habit. 
pooseback (pés’bak), adv. [Appar. ¢ (pap) 
poose + back} (after pickaback)| Same as 
pickaback. Jour. Amer. Fotk-lore, Oct.-Dec., 
1902, p. 204, 
pootly-nautch (pét’li-nach), ». [Also putli-, 
puttully-nautch;. °< Hind. kdth-putli-nach, 
“wooden puppet-dance’: kdth, wood, putli, 
puppet, nach, dance.] A puppet-show. Yule 
and Burnell. ! 
pop!,n. 4. The time during which a reaction 
or pop safety-valve stays open. 

The construction of these valves embodies a self-adjust- 
ing feature which automatically regulates the ‘‘pop” of 
the valve or maintains the least waste of steam between 
the opening and closing points, an improvement which 
will be readily appreciated, as there is no necessity of re- 
adjusting to regulate the pop on changes in the set pres- 
sure. - Elect. World and Engin., May 28, 1904, p. 1039. 

pop> (pop), n. A colloquial shortening of pop- 
corn: as, the golden pops. See *maize, 1. 

pop. An abbreviation of population. 

p. 0. Ῥ.. In photog., an abbreviation of print- 
ing-out paper. Nature, Sept. 25, 1902, p. 519. 

popadam (pop’a-dam),.”. [Also poppadum, 
popodam ; <.Tamil pappadam, contr. of par- 
uppu-adam, lentil cake.]. A thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or lentil 
flour, seasoned with asafetida, etc., fried in 
oil, and in western India baked crisp, and 
often eaten at European tables as an accom- 

animent to curry. Yule and Burnell. 

opanoceras (pop-a-nos’e-ras), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πόπανον, a round cake, + κέρας, horn.] A 
genus of phyllocampylous ammonoid cepha- 
lopods with compressed « discoid, mostly 
strongly involute shells having a flattened 
venter and rather simple sutures. They oc- 
eur in the Permian rocks. | 

pop-beer (pop’bér), Λ. A non-alcoholic, sweet- 
ened, and variously flavored beverage contain- 


ing carbon dioxid, sold in bottles :.so named 


from the explosive noise produced by the open- 
ing of the bottle. 
Notes, III. iii. p. 196. 


poplar-hawk (pop/ Tiir-hak), n. 


beetle, Lina populi, which feeds on poplar 
leaves. 

A large 
sphingid moth, Smerinthus populi. 
poplar-pine (pop’lir-piny, ». Same as Lom- 
bardy poplar. 

poplar-rust (pop’liir-rust), n. See *rust, 
poplar-worm (pop’lir-wérm), x. Any one of 
many species of lepidopterous larvye which 


feed on the RgD)At. Among them are the stout 
poplar span-worm, larva of Lycia ursaria, the larve of 
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Moth of Poplar Span-worm (Lycta ursaria). 
Female. Natural size. 


the antiopa, arthemis, and disippus butterflies, the karva 
of the io moth, and many others, including more than 60 
species in the United States alone. 


poplin, ”.— Norwich poplin, a poplin with a silk warp 
and a linen weft. 

Popliteal fossa. See *fossal. 

Popocrat (pop’6-krat), n. [Pop(ulist) + (Dem)- 
οογαί.] In U.S. polities, a name sometimes 
applied to a member of the Democratic party 
who was alleged to have adopted the princi- 
ples of the Populists. [Humorous.] 

popofka (po-pof’ki#), nm. [Russ.] An obsolete 
Russian type of monitor in which the outline 
of the deck was approximately circular: 
named from its inventor, Admiral Popoff. 

popoluca (p6-p6-16’ki), π. [Nahuatl popoloca, 
one who speaks badly, that is, speaks Nahuatl 
badly, and hence one who speaks another lan- 
guage.}] One who speaks a foreign tongue: a 
name applied to members of various tribes in 
Mexico andCentral America, but not the name 
ofany particular tribe. Its use has led to much 
confusion. Stand. Nat. Hist., VI. 207. 

popover (pop’o-vér), m. A kind of hot bread 
made of thin, smooth, well-beaten.. batter 
baked in earthen cups or gem-pans. 

poppet, n.— Sliding poppet, the tail-stock of a lathe; 
a 


ead. or support carrying the dead-center, which can be 
slid along the ways to accommodate various lengths of 


[Collog., U. S.] Dialect work. 


poppet-lashings (pop’et-lash’ingz), ». pl. In 


Either Pem- popularist (pop ’ i - lir- ist), n. 


porae 


nav. arch., chain-cables which are used in 
launching to support a vessel by being passed 
around the poppets and over the poppet-rib- 
bands, from side to side. 
poppling (pop’ling), n. An agitation of the 
surface waters of the ocean, moderate in char- 
acter and without uniformity. 
n.— Iceland the arctic , 
Toran —Matilija poppy’ See et μμ 
poppy, a beautiful single poppy with white base and 
petals varying from brightest scarlet to pure white, de- 
veloped at Shirley, England, by Rev. W. Wilks.—Tulip- 
poppy. See *Hunnemannia. 
poppy-fish (pop’i-fish), π. 1. In Jamaica, a 
species of harvest-fish, Peprilus paru, of the 
family Stromateide.—2. In California, a re- 
lated species, Palometa  simillima, often 
wrongly called the California pompano. 





Poppy-fish (Peprilus arn). 
(From Jordan's '' Guide to fhe Study of Fishes.’’) 


[ popular + 
-ist.} One who aims at popularizing scientific 
and other technical subjects; a popularizer. 


population, η. 4. In biometry, a species, race, 
variety, or group of organisms that ean be 
differentiated from other groups. 

For the biometrician the type of any group (or “popu- 
lation,” in the biometric sense) is fixed by the whole 
complex of statistical constants . . . which suffice to differ- 
entiate it sensibly from other groups or populations. 

Biometrika, Nov., 1903, p. 510. 
Center of population. See *centerl. — Median point 
of population, the point of intersection of the east-and- 
west line which equally divides the ay jan as regards 
north and south, with the north-and-south line which 
equally divides the population as regards east and west, 
as regards numbers and not assumed weight, as in deter- 
mining the *center of population (which see). In 1900 
the meridian 84° 51’ 29” divided the population of the 
United States equally as regards east and west, and the 
parallel of lat. 40° 4’ 22” N. divided it equally as ο” 
north and south, both lines meeting in Spartan ae 
Indiana. In 1880 the median point was in lat. 39° 57’ N. 
and long. 84° 7.2” W.— Moment of population. See 
*Amoment. 

populational (pop-ii-la’shon-al), α. [ popula- 
tion + -al1.] Of, pertaining to, or based on, 
population. N. #. D. [Rare:] 


Populism (pop ‘aelizm); π. [L. populus 
+ -ism.] The political principles and 
of the Populists. 

In 1896 the spirit of Populism wholly captured the 
Democratic organization. ev. of Revs., Aug., 1900, p.133. 

Populist (pop’i-list), α. and π. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the People’s Party, a political 
organization established in the United States 
in 1891, having for its chief objects expansion 
of the currency, State control of railways, and 
the placing of restrictions upon the ownership 
of land. 

It has been well said that a Socialism which proposes, 
like Bellamy’s, to abolish the separate states of the 
American Union, is therein attempting quite as hard a 
feat as the abolition of private property. The Populist 
Party is not fully committed to either attempt. 

Encyc, Brit., XX XTI. 671. 

ΤΙ. »» A member of the People’s Party. 

Popa eae (pop-i-lis’tik),a. [Populist + ~c.] 
Of or pertaining to the Populists or to Popu- 
lism; of the nature of Populism. 

[The free-silver movement] had been taken up by the 
Populistic element in certain Western farming States, 
because that element had always favored cheap money 
and high prices. Rev. of Revs., Aug., 1900, p. 133. 

pop-valve (pop’valv), η. A pop safety-valve ; 
a safety-valve which, by reason of an increase 
in the area overwhich the steam-pressure acts 
as the valve begins to open, opens very quickly 
with a popping sound. 

On a level road, at a speed of 10 or 12 miles per hour, the 
steam is usually maintained at a pressure of 150 pounds to 
the square inch. The pop-valve is set at 240 pounds. 

Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 108. 
porae (po’rii-a),n. [Maori.] In New Zealand, 
a cirritoid fish, Chilodactylus douglasi. 


people, 
policies 





Poramboniites 


Porambonites (p6’ram-b6-ni’téz), η. [NL., 
« Gr. πόρος, pore, + ἄμβων, a ridge.] A genus 
of protrematous brachiopods having globose 
thick shells with concentrically ribbed and 
pitted surface, found in the Silurian rocks of 
the Baltic region of Europe. 

porangi (p6’ran-gi),@. [Maori porangi, hur- 
ried, deranged, mad.] Sad; sorry; sick; in 
low spirits. Β. HE. Morris, Austral English. 


porcelain!, ”.— American porcelain. Porcelain was 
not made in America until about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 
The following are the 
more important vari- 
eties: (1) Bennington 
Parian, the first Pa- 
rian ware produced in 
the United States, 
after its introduction 
in England about 
1842, at the United 
States Pottery at Ben- 
nington, Vermont, be- 
ginning with 1845. 
The principal produc- 
tions were ornamental 
figures and jugs and 
pitchers with relief 
decorations, either in 
plain white or a blue- 
pitted ground. See 
wthimble-surface, 
also Bennington 
wkpottery. (2) Carr 
porcelain, soft-paste 
porcelain and Parian 
ware produced by 
James Carr, of New 
York city, from about 
1876 until 1885. (3) 
Cartlidge porcelain, soft-paste porcelain and Parian, 
made by Charles Cartlidge, at Greenpoint, New York, 
from 1848 to 1856. Among his products were table-ser- 
vices, door-plates and hardware furnishings artistically 
painted, and Parian portraits, plaques, and busts of emi- 
nent men. (4) Carved Belleek, a variety of Belleek porce- 
lain made at Trenton, New Jersey, and carved in artistic 
low-relief designs while in the dry clay state, before 
burning. Vases and lamp-shades have been made in this 
style, the effect of the varying thickness of the walls, 
when artificial light is introduced, being that of a litho- 
phane. (5) Greenpoint porcelain, a name given to the 
hard-paste porcelain produced at the Union Porcelain 
Works, at Greenpoint, New York, from 1865 to the pres- 
ent time. The principal product has been hardware fur- 
nishings, but a large amount of decorative ware, in the 
form of vases, ad tae ties, and busts, has also been 
produced there. @ emphill porcelain, a hard-paste 
orcelain made in’ Philadelphia from 1832 to 1837. See 
ucker *porcelain, below. (7) Hulme porcelain, hard- 
paste porcelain’ produced in Philadelphia in 1828. See 
Tucker xporcelain, below. (8) Kurlbaum and Schwartz 
porcelain, hard-paste porcelain manufactured in Phila- 
delphia from about 1851 to 1855. This product was of the 
finest quality of body and mechanical execution, the dec- 
orations being carefully painted in gold. (9) Mead porce- 
lain, a fine quality of soft-paste porcelain made by Dr. 
Mead, in New York city, during the second decade of the 
nineteenth century: the first soft-paste porcelain that is 
known to have been produced in the United States. 
Known vases of this manufacture are entirely white, 
with handles modeled in the forms of winged female 
figures. (10) Smith-Fife porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
made in Philadelphia about 1830, somewhat resembling 
the Tucker porcelain of the same period, in body, decora- 
tions, and shapes, but of a more yellowish tint of paste. 
(11) T'ucker porcelain, a true hard-paste porcelain, with a 
small percentage of bone-ash, of a bluish tint, made by 
William Ellis Tucker, of Philadelphia, from 1825 to 1832. 
The earliest products were decorated with brown or sepia 
landscapes. In 1828 Thomas Hulme formed a copartner- 
ship with Tucker, under the style of Tucker & Hulme, 
but retired from the firm in about one year. In 1832 
Joseph Hemphill was admitted as a partner, and a few 
months later Mr. Tucker died. The business was then 
carried on by Hemphill alone for several years. In 1837, 
Thomas Tucker, a brother of the founder, became sole 
proprietor, but in the following year the manufacture 
ceased. During Hemphill’s proprietorship the ware was 
tase improved. Potters and decorators were brought 
om Europe, and for a few years the manufacture was 
eminently successful. The ware resembled the French 
hard-paste porcelain of the same period, in body, shapes, 
and painted decorations. During the best period land- 
scapes and wreaths of flowers were painted on the glaze 
in refined colorings, and the quality of the gilding was 
superior to that of the imported wares.. The products of 
the factory were table-services, decorative jugs, vases in 
the French style, fruit-baskets, ornamental figures, ornate 
cologne-bottles, night-lamps, and a multiplicity cf shapes, 
both useful and ornamental. This was the first hard- 
‘paste porcelain produced in America, and in many re- 
spects it has not since been piompeanpseay sre hl 4 
lain, hard-paste porcelain made at Anspach, Bavaria, 
after 1718. This ware, which was variously marked, was 
well made and -decorated.—Armorial porcelain, a 
variety of hard-paste porcelain made in China in the 
eighteenth century, with painted and enameled armorial 
bearings of prominent European families, brought from 
the East by the East India Company. Often improperly 
called Lowestoft porcelain.— Asbestos porcelain, a 
sg substance, somewhat resembling ordinary porce- 
ain, made from powdered asbestos.— Bourg-la-Reine 
porcelain, soft-paste porcelain manufactured at Bourg- 
la-Reine, France, by Jacques and Jullien, who transferred 
their works from Mennecy in 1773.— Broseley porcelain. 
See Broseley dragon and Salopian *xporcelain.— Carr 
porcelain. See American *porcelain.—Caughley 
reelain. Same as Salopian *porcelain.—Chelsea- 
rby porcelain, soft-paste porcelain made at Derby 





by 


Porcelain.— Pitcher t 
William Ellis Tucker, Philadelphia, 
hard porcelain, about 1832. 

In the Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
delphia. 


American 


and Chelsea, England, conjointly, by William Duesbury, 
who, being at that time proprietor of the Derby works, 
purchased in 1769 the Chelsea works. The Chelsea-Derby 
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Armorial Porcelain.— Plate, Chinese, Eighteenth Century. 
In the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 


1786. During this period some of the best productions of 
these celebrated factories were made, including the fa- 
mous Chelsea-Derby figures.—Ch’ing porcelain. See 
Tsing *porcelain.—Clignancourt porcelain. A fac- 
tory was established at Clignancourt, France, in 1775, by 
Pierre Deruelle, for the manufacture of hard- and soft- 
paste porcelain, under the patronage of the Count. de 
Provence, brother of the king.— Coalbrookdale porce- 
lain. See Coalport xporcelain.— Coal porcelain, vessels 
and other objects cut out.of compact anthracite coal or 
turned on lathes and afterward polished on the buffing- 
wheel. Sct. Amer., Sept. 12, 1903, p. 191.—Coalport 
ας soft-paste porcelain made by John Rose at 

oalport, England. In 1799 Rose bought 'the Caughley 
works from Thomas Turner (see Salopian *porcelain), 
and in 1814 the business was removed to Coalport. In 
1822 the Nantgarw works, near Cardiff, Wales, were also 
absorbed by the Coalport works.— Duck-egg porcelain, 
a local name for certain old Welsh porcelains, especially 
that made at the manufactory in Swansea, which was es- 
tablished in 1768. .W. Turner, ia Burlington, Mag., Υ 
397.— Frankenthal porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
made at a factory established at Frankenthal, Bavaria, by 
Paul Hannong, in 1754. The factory was closed in 1800. 
—Fiirstenberg porcelain, hard-paste porcelain made 
at Fiirstenberg, Germany. The manufacture was estab- 
lished in 1750 by a workman from the Héchst factory, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Brunswick. The 


usual mark is the capital letter F in script.—-Greenpoint. 


poreelecn. See American &porcelain.— Green porce- 
ain, Same as *martaban.— Gripsholm porcelain, 
porcelain made in China, marked in large lettering 
* Gripsholm,” for the royal Swedish palace, about thirty 
miles from Stockholm, on the southern shore of Lake 
Milaren. Pieces of this porcelain are found in public col- 
lections.—Herend porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
made at Herend, Hungary, by Maurice Fischer, from 
about 1800 to 1830... His products include many. well- 
executed imitations of various wares of Europe and Asia, 
such as Capodimonte and Chinese porcelain. They are 
usually marked with the shield and crown of Hungary. 
—Hirado porcelain, a pure white, or blue-and-white, 
porcelain of fine texture and. beautiful workmanship, 
made in the district of Mikawachi, Japan. It derives its 


‘name from a family named Hirado. The best examples 


of Hirado ware were produced about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Also called Mikawachi porcelain, 
—Hochst porcelain, hard-paste porcelain made from 
1720 to 1794 at a previously established faience-factory at 
Hochst, Germany. The manufacture was introduced by 
a workman named Ringler, who came from the Vienna 
works. Fine ware was produced, especially in figures 
and groups. The mark consisted of a star inclosed in a 
circle, adapted from the arms of the Archbishop of Mainz. 
—Kronenburg porcelain. See Ludwigsburg *xporcelain. 
—Limbach porcelain, hard-paste porcelain made at 
Limbach, Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, from about 1761.— 
Louis Philippe porcelain, porcelain made at the 
Sévres factory, France, for King Louis Philippe, and 
bearing his monogram and the names of his various cha- 
teaux.—Lowestoft porcelain, (0) See armorial *porce- 
lain.—Ludwigsburg porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
made from 1758 to 1821, under the patronage of Charles 
Eugéne, Duke of Wiirtemberg. The manufacture was 
established at Ludwigsburg (Kronenburg), Germany, by 
a workman named Ringler, who came from the Vienna 
works. This was one of the largest manufactories in 
Germany, justly celebrated for the beauty of its ware. 
The mark was a crown above a double C, the initial of 
Duke Charles.—Mikawachi porcelain. Same as 
Hirado *porcelain. Also written Mikawaji.— Ming 

orcelain, a style of Chinese porcelain supposed to have 

een made during the Ming dynasty, from 1368 to 1643 
A.D. Authors differ widely as to its characteristics and 
prevailing color.—Nantgarw porcelain, porcelain 
made at the factory in Nantgarw in Wales, which was 
established in. 1811 and closed in 1822. W. Turner, 
in Burlington Mag., V.397.—Napoleon porcelain, porce- 
lain made at the Sevres factory, France, for the use of 
Napoleon III., and bearing the initial N.— New Hall 

orcelain, hard-paste porcelain made at New Hall, 

anley, England, from about 1781 to 1812, noted for be- 
ing the first porcelain successfully manufactured in the 
Staffordshire district. About the year 1812 bone china 
superseded the hard-paste porcelain at New Hall, and 
continued to be made until 1825, when the manufacture 
of porcelain at these works ceased. See Bristol porcelain, 
under porcelain1, also Plymouth *porcelain.— Nider- 
viller porcelain, hard-paste porcelain made at Nidervil- 
ler, France, from about 1760. Artistic work was produced 
here by the best artists. A characteristic style of deco- 
ration, on both porcelain and pottery, was the imitation 
of veined woods, on which frequently appeared the.re- 





porcupine 


presentation of white cards bearing pictures in black, a 
style that, was afterward imitated at other European 
factories. — Fiore uh porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
made by William Cookworthy, of. Plymouth, England, 
from about 1768. The mark for Plymouth porcelain is 
the sign for the planet Jupiter and the chemical symbol 
for tin, a character resembling the figures 2 and 4 com- 
bined. See Cookworthy porcelain, under porcelainl.— 
Porcelain stone, feldspar; growan stone.—Red porce- 
lain, vitrified ware of a deep-red color; specifically, a 
red ware made by the Elers brothers in Staffordshire, late 
in the seventeenth century. See Elers *xware.— Royal 
Saxon porcelain. See Dresden porcelain, under porce- 
lainl.—Rudolstadt porcelain, hard-paste porcelain 
manufactured from about 1758 at Sitzerode, or Volkstadt, 
and afterward removed to Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg, 
Germany. The later products of this factory are blue- 
and-white porcelain.— 80. Cloud porcelain, soft-paste 
porcelain made at St. Cloud, France, from about 1695 to 
1773... This was the first soft-paste porcelain made in 
France.— 50. Petersburg porcelain, hard-paste porce- 
lain made at St. Petersburg, Russia, particularly that 
produced at the imperial factory. The manufacture was 
established about 1744 by the Empress Elizabeth Petroyna, 
through workmen from the Dresden factory. The ware 
is of fine paste and usually has a bluish tint. The 
marks which have been used are the ciphers of the 
reigning monarchs.— Salopian porcelain, a soft-paste 
porcelain made at Caughley, Shropshire, England, after 
1772, by Thomas Turner. One of the most characteristic 
varieties of ware made at this factory was blue trans- 
fer-printed china imitating Oriental patterns. See wil- 
low pattern, under willow1, and Broseley kdragon, See 
also Salopian ware, under Salopianl.—§ung porce- 
lain, a Chinese porcelain or stoneware supposed to 
have been produced under the Sung dynasty, from 960 to 
1279 A.D.— Tsing porcelain, a variety of porcelain made 
in China since 1643, in the present Tsing dynasty.— 
Tucker porcelain. See American *porcelain.—Vienna 
porcelain, hard-paste porcelain made at Vienna from 
about 1720. This factory was started by a workman 
from the Dresden works. In’ 1747 the factory was pur- 
chased by the government. Vienna porcelain is noted 
for its artistic decorative work. The mark was theshield 
of the arms of Austria, usually painted in blue beneath 
the glaze. After 1784 pieces were also marked with the 
date scratched in the paste. 


porcelainization (pérs’lan-i-za’shon), n. The 
process or the result of porcelainizing. See 
porcelainized. 


, porcelainize (pérs‘lan-iz), ο. t.; pret. and pp. 


porcelainized, ppr. porcelainizing.. To make 
porcelain; convert into porcelain; in geol., 
cause to resemble porcelain. See porcelainized, 

porcelain-kiln (pérs’lan-kil), π. A porcelain- 
oven. See the extract. . 

It [hard porcelain] is fired in biscuit.at a low tempera- 
ture, in the second story of the porcelain kiln, using for 
its baking the surplus heat passing away after having 
done its greater work in the first story or glost kiln where 
the glazing is done. At this first burning the ware re- 
ceives only sufficient fire to make it properly fasten to- 
gether in form. . . . In this condition itis what is termed 
porcelain biscuit, and is ready for the glaze-tub. ... 
The pieces are placed separately in the saggers. The 
heat in firing -hard porcelain [in the first story or glost 
kiln] is carried to such a high degree that the ware 
touches the point.of pliability, almost the melting-point. 
At this great heat the body is vitrified ; atthe same time 
the glaze, from its slightly softer composition, is melted 
into the body of the ware, producing a hard, vitreous, and 
nomaseneons material properly known as true, hard porce- 

ain. 

E. A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U.§8., p.258. 

porcelain-mill (pérs‘lan-mil), ». A mill for 
grinding materials used in the manufacture of 
porcelain. 

porcelainous, a. Same as porcelanous. 

porcelain-printing (pérs’lan-prin’ting), η. 
1. The printing of cloth with a white color on 
a blue ground: a method carried into Europe 
by the French from their East Asiatic colo- 
nies.— 2. The transfer of a printed ane 
to porcelain, usually before it is glazed. | 

porcelain-shell (pérs’lan-shel), n. A kind of 
radia | 

porcelanic (pér-se-lan’ik), a. Same as por- 
celanous. 

Porcellanaster (pér-se-la-nas’tér), η. [NL.] 
The typical genus of the family Porcellanas- 
teridz. Sir C. W. Thomson. 

Porcellanasterid# (pér’se-la-nas-ter’i-dé), n. 
pl. [NL., ς Porcellanaster + -idz.] A family 
of starfishes of the order Phanerozonia, having 
opposite ambulacral plates, and thin lamelli- 
form marginal plates traversed by cribriform 
organs. It includes several genera, amon 
them being Porcellanaster, Caulaster, an 
Ctenodiscus. 

Porcellia κ. η. [NUL., < Gr. πόρκης, 
ating or hoop.] A genus of rhipidoglossate 
gastropods with discoidal, widely umbilicate 
shells, having a long slit subtended by a promi- 
nent. slit-band along the median line of the 
outer whorls. It occurs in Devonian and Car- 
boniferous rocks. , 

porcherine (pér’she-rin), η. A trade-name of 
a synthetical sweetening substance, used in 
the same manner as saccharin. 

Porcupine opener. See *opener. 


porcupine-bird 


porcupine-bird' (pér’ ka-pin-bérd), n. The 
striated. wren, Amytis striata, of Australia, 
which inhabits the thick poreupine-grass. |. 
porcupine-boiler (pér’ka-pin-boi‘lér), π. A 
steam-boiler having a vertical center cylin- 
der or drum from which radiate horizontally 
many straight radial tubes. This makes a 
combination of the water-tube and cylindrical 
boilers. . Power, March, 1904, p. 146. 
porcupine-grass, η. 2. In Australia, any one 
of several species of grasses belonging to 
the genus Triodia, especially T. Mitchelli, T. 
irritans, and T. pungens, growing on the 
sand-hills. of: desert regions. They form 
rounded tussocks as large as 10 feet in diam- 
eter, from which. the . stiff, sharp-pointed 
leaves radiate 1n all directions, often causing 
discomfort to the traveler.—Porcupine-grass 
ant. See παπί]. Εν ο 
porcupine-hair (pér’ki-pin-har’), ». In 
pathol,, same as hystricismus. η ᾱχ 
porcupine-machine (por’ki-pin-ma-shén’), n. 
In cotton-manuf., any machine used in the 
preparatory processes haying a cylinder or 
beater with a number of teeth, spikes, or 
blades. aol 
porcupine-parrot (por-ki-pin-par’ot), π. A 
local name fora ground-parrakeet, Geopsitta- 
cus occidentalis, of central Australia, which 
frequents the dense porcupine-grass of that 
region... 
pore?, “.—Aboral pore. See *xaboral.—Bordered 
ore. Same as *bordered pit.—Dermal pores. (α) 
n sponges, the perforations in the dermal membrane 
over the incurrent canals. (b) Minute openings, in the 
integument of starfishes, through which project the 
dermal branchize.— Dorsal pores, openings in the body- 
wall of many species of earthworms which place the 
body-cavity in communication with the exterior.— Geni- 
tal pore, (#) In ichth., an opening. through the wall 
of the urogenital sinus through which the ova pass to 
the exterior. (0) In the Cystoidea, a small opening in 
the plates of the calyx occasionally present between the 
mouth and the anus. Also called the, ovarian aperture, 
— Male pore, in oligochetous annelids, the opening of 
the sperm-duct to the exterior. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1896, p.. 203.—Neurenteric pore, the termination of 
the neurenteric canal.— Physical pore, a pore or inter- 
stice too small to be detected under the microscope or by 
any direct means. The existence of physical pores is 
inferred from certain properties of matter such as its com- 
pressibility. See pore?, 1.—Sensible pore, a pore or inter- 
stice of such size that it may be detected by direct 
observation. See pore*, 1.—Urin pore, the common 
external opening of the two ureters in fishes; the urinary 
pore opens either into a urogenital sinus, or directly on 
the outer surface of the body. 


pore-area (por‘’a’re-i), π. In sponges,an aggre- 
gation of ostia into sieve-like areas. Also 
called pore-sieve. | 
The larger specimen has 20 oval depressed pore-areas 
and 2 oscules, .. . the floor of the pore-areas is covered 
with membrane perforated by groups of pores. 
Proce. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 132. 
pore-canal (por’ka-nal”), ». 1. See *canall, 
— 2. One of the fine canals in the integument 
of many insects, which pass through the chiti- 
nous layers and end externally in minute 
pores. A. S. Packard, Text-book of, Entom., 
p. 188. 


pore-coral (por’kor’al), ».. A porous stone- 


coral. 

pore-membrane (por’mem/bran), n. In some 
sponges, a perforated membrane which covers 
the external openings of the incurrent canals, 

porencephalus (po-ren-sef’a-lus), ». [NL. 
See porencephalia.| Same as porencephalia. 

pore-plates (por’plats), x. pl. In the Echino- 
dermata : (a) A name applied by Roemer to 
the small elongated side-plates arranged in 
rows covering the spaces between the edges 
of the lancet plates and the sides of the radial 
sinus in the blastoidea... These are the ‘‘am- 
bulacrals” of Bather’s terminology. (0) In 


Bather’s terminology, the perforated triangu- 


lar plates adjacent to but distinct from, the 
deltoidsin the interambulacra of certain blas- 
toids,.especially in the family Asteroblastide, 
pore-rhomb (por’romb), ». , In the Echino- 


Avil 


if 


a 
‘ 
RIT 
‘\ H] « “i 
Pore-rhombs of, a, Echinosphaerites, and, 6, Caryocrinus, en- 
larged. The left half of Fig. α is abraded, so that the connecting 
tubes appear as open grooves. 


(From Zittel’s ‘‘ Palaeontology.’") 





dermata, a type of rhombic area traversed by 
parallel canals terminating in pores, observed 
on’ the external surfaces of some cystidean 
thece. Each area overlaps the edges of two 
adjoining plates in such manner. that the su- 
ture between the plates forms an axis of the 
rhomb. 

pore-sieve (por’siv), ». Same as *pore-area. 

porfyritic, porfyry. Amended spellings of 
porphyritic, porphyry. 

porge (por)), v. t.; pret. and pp. porged, ppr. 
porging. {Perhaps from L. purgare, cleanse. ] 
In Jewish ritual, to make ceremonially clean, 
as a Slaughtered animal, by drawing out and 
removing the sinews and veins. WN. £. D. 

porgee! (pér’jé), π. An East Indian silk 
fabric of coarse texture. 

porgee? (pér’gi), η. 

porger (por’ jér), x. 
ritual, one who porges. See *porge. 

porey, n. 2. Same as white perch (which see, 
under 


perch1).—Deep-water porgies, fishes of the 
genus Otrynter, found in deep water off the west coast 
of Florida.—Grass-porgy, Calamus arctifrons, of the 
Gulf of Mexico.— Jolt-head porgy, Calamus bajonado, 
of the West Indies.— Little-head porey, Calamus pro- 
ridens, of the West Indies.—Little-mouth porgy 
Calamus penna, found from Florida to Brazil.— Red 
porgy, Pagrus pagrus, found on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.— Saucer-eye porgy, Calamus calamus, of the West 
Indies.— Shad-porgy. Same as grass-*porgy.—South- 
ern po , Stenotomus aculeatus, of the South Atlantic 
coast of the United States.— White-bone porgy, Cala- 
mus leucosteus, of the South Atlantic coast of the United 


States. 
Poria (p6‘ri-i), π. [NL. (Persoon, 1797), « 
Ρ. πόρος, 8 pore.] <A large genus of fungi of 
the family Polyporacee, having the fructifica- 
tion resupinate and frequently spreading over 
considerable areas of dead trunks and 
branches. Over 280 species are reported by 
Saceardo. P. Radula, a species with white 
angular toothed pores, is frequent on dead 
wood in Europe and North America. 
Porichthys (po-rik’this), ».. [NL., ς Gr. πόρος, 
pore, + iyGic, a fish.) A genus of fishes of 
the family Batrachoidide, found on the Pacific 


eoast of America. 
Ῥοτίπα (p6-ri‘nii), n. [NL. (Acharius, 1810), 


Same as porgy. 
[porge, v.] In Jewish 


porodine (p0’rd-din), x. 


poroditic (p6-r6-dit’ik), a. 
porogam (p0’ro-gam), n. 


porogamic (p6-r6-gam ik), a. 


porogamous (p0-rog’a-mus), a. 


porogam 


porosity 


eell perforated by a pore. The pore places 
the gastral cavity in communication with the 
see? by means of an intracellular duct or 
canal. 


porodic (po-rod’ik), a. (Gr. πωρώδης, πωροειδής 


like tufa (< w@poc, tufa, + εἶδος, form), + -ie. 
Like tufa; in petrog., colloid: chiefly applied 
to structureless rocks or minerals, such as 
flint, wood-opal, hyalite, ete. 

[Gr. πόρος, pore, + 
εἶδος, form, + -ine*,] In petrog., an amor- 
phous mineral or rock derived from a colloidal 
mass, such as gelatinous silica, in contrast 
to one that isa glass. Breithaupt. 


porodite (po’rd-dit), π. [Gr. πωρώδης, πωροειδής, 


like tufa (see porodic), + -ite.] See the extract. 
The unaltered fragmental forms of the basalts, as well 
as of the other volcanic rocks, are called tufas, while I 
have denominated all the altered and old fragmental 
forms as porodites. 
M. E. Wadsworth, Harvard University, Museum of 
[Comparative Zoology, Bulletin, v. 280. 
Of the nature of 
porodite. 
[ porogam(ic).) A 
See *porogamic. 
[Gr. πόρος, 
pore, + yduoc, marriage, + -ic.] In bot., fer- 
tilized by way of the micropyle instead of 
the chalaza. See *porogamy. 


porogamie plant. 


[ porogam(y) 
-ous.] Characterized by porogamy. 


(p0-rog’a-mi), κ. [Gr. πόρος pas- 
sage.] In bot., fertilization by the passage 
of the pollen-tube through the micropyle: 
the most common method with flowering 
plants. In a limited number of plants the 
pollen-tube enters through the chalazal 
region (chalazogamy), when the fertilization 
is said to be basigamous, or rarely through 
the apex, when the fertilization is termed 
acrogamous. K. E. Goebel (trans.), Organog- 
raphy of Plants, ΤΙ. 615. 

porokeratosis (p0-r6-ker-a-td’sis), π. [NL., 
ς Gr. πόρος, pose, + κέρας (κερατ-), horn, + 
-08is. ] affection.of the horny layer of the 
skin marked by a depressed area bounded by 


ς Gr. πόρος, a pore, + dim. -ἴπα.] 1. A large _an irregular raised ridge. 


genus of pyrenocarpous lichens of the fami 
Pyrenulacex, having the thallus crustaceous 
and simple scattered perithecia with puncti- 
form ostioles. About 150 species have been 
referred, to this genus. They occur on bark 
of trees and rocks.— 2, A genus of chilosto- 


y Poromitra (po-16-mit’ τῇ), η. 


Poromya (p0-r6-mi’ii), 7. 


[NL., < Gr. 
πόρος, pore, + µίτρα, belt, girdle.] A genus of 
fishes of the family Berycide, found in the 


deep sea. 
[NL., < Gr. πόρος, 


pore, + L. mya. See Mya.] The typieal 


matous bryozoans having erect or incrusting genus of the family Poromyide. Forbes, 1844. 


zoaria with flattened branches and raised Poromyide (p6-r6-mi’i-dé), n. pl. 


tubular zoccial orifices. Itis represented by 
species ranging from the Cretaceous to recent 
time. 

porinin (po’ri-nin), κ. [Porina + -in2.] A 
colorless erystalline compound, (09Ηρ0)π, 
found in the lichen Porina (Pertussaria) glom- 
erata. 

porion (po’ri-on), n.; pl. poria (-i). [NL., ¢ 
Gr. πόρος, pore.] In ecraniom., the median 
point at the posterior border of the canalis in- 
cisivus. Von Torok. 





Porkfish (Anisotrentus virpinicus). 
(From Jordan’s ** Guide to the Study of Fishes.’’) 


A common name of poroporo (p0-r0-po’rd), n. 


poros (po’ros), 2. 


[NL. Poro- 
mya + -ide.| <A family of septibranchiate 
bivalves having short siphons, an elongated 
foot, and well-developed palps. On each half 
of the septum there are several groups of 
lamelle separated by orifices. It includes two 
genera, Poromya and Silenia. 

poroplastic (po-r6-plas’tik), a. [Gr. πόρος, 
pore, + E. plastic.|. Porous and plastic: ap- 
_ to a kind of porous felt, plastic when 

eated, used by surgeons. WN. EF. 1). 

A poroplastic felt splint.. Lancet, March 16, 1901, p. 780. 
[Maori poroporo, 
Popes plants of the genus Solanum.] In New 

ealand, Solanum aviculare, a shrub bearing 

fruit about the size of a small plum, edible 
when ripe, but very acrid before maturing. 
This fruit was commonly used by the early 
colonists in the neighborhood of Wellington 
for making jam. See kangaroo-apple. 
[Gr. πῶρος a kind of 
marble, tufa, a stalactite, ete.] A limestone 
quarried near Pireus: the common building 
stone of Athens. Previous to the occupation 
by the Persians in 480 B.c. all the monuments 
on the Acropolis were of this material. eo { 
interesting remains, often charmingly colored, 
have been recovered. 


Anisotremus virginicus, a fish of the family poroscope (p0’ro-skop), m. [Gr. πόρος, pore, + 


Hemulidz, found from Florida to Brazil. 
pork-measles (pérk’m6/zlz), η. See *measles. 
pornographist (p6r-nog’ra-fist), π. 

pornographer. [Rare.) The Nation, Aug. 3, 

1893, p. 79. 


Poroclinus (p6-r6-kli’nus), n. [NL.,<Gr. πόρος, 


pore, + NL. Clinus.] A genus of blennioi 
fishes found im northern seas. 
Porocottus (po-rd-kot’us), π, [NL., ς Gr. 
πόρος, pore, + Nl. Cottus.] A genus of οοἳ- 
toid fishes found in northern seas. 

porocyte (po’ro-sit), n. 
κύτος, a hollow.] 





Same as 


σκοπεῖν, View.| An apparatus for determin- 
ing the porosity or degree of permeability 
of a substance. . 

The examination of the plans, number of stories, con- 
struction and interior arrangement of the house should 
include the. permeability and hygroscopic properties of 
the building material. Our general knowledge of the 
relative permeability of different kinds of building ma- 
terial will enable us to form an opinion, but for exact de- 
terminations the use of a poroskop, or gasometer and 
manometer, becomes necessary. 

Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 768. 


porose, a. 8. Of or pertaining to the Porosa. 


[Gr. πόρος, pore, ieee porosity, ”.— Selective porosity, in geol., porosity (of 
In sponges, an epithelial 


a rock) as determining the presence in it of ores: noting 





porosity 


the dissemination of ores in open-textured rock, into which 
they have entered in solution because of its porosity, in 
preference to less open rock. 


Here, as at Cripple Creek, we have examples of the doc- 
trine of “ selective porosity” — that is to say, certain zones 
of rock are rich, because the metal-bearing solutions 
found the fissured portions to be the easiest channels for 
their passage, and coursed with greater abundance 
through them. Encyce. Brit., XXX. 763. 

porotic (pd-rot’ik), a. andm. I. a. Causing 
porosis or the formation of callus; indurating. 

ΤΙ. ». Any drug or other agent which pro- 
motes the growth of connective tissue, indura- 
tion of the tissues, or the formation of callus. 

poroto (po-rd’to), π. [Native.] A Chilian 
opular name for the brown. or reddish bean. 
orphyra, ”. 2. [l. ¢.] In med., same as 
purpura. 
porphyrate (pér’fi-rat), ». [porphyr(ic) + 
-ate.| A salt of porphyric acid. 
porphyration (pér-fi-ra’shon), n. 
orphyrization. | 
Porphytian (por-fir’i-an), a. [l. Porphyrius, 
Porphyry, + -an.] Of or pertaining {ο Por- 
phyry (about 233-305 Α.Ὀ.), a neo-Platonic 
hilosopher and opponent of Christianity. 
porphyric! (pér-fir’ik), a. Same as: porphy- 
ritic. Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΥ. 20. 
porphyric? (pér-fir’ik), α. [ατ. πορφίρα, 
purple, + -ic.] Noting an acid, CygH4NoOz, 
obtained from euxanthone by the action. of 
nitrie acid. With ammonium carbonate. it 
produces a deep-red color. 
porphyrine (por’fi-rin),; ». ([Gr. πορφύρα, 
Pr rt + -ine?.] A white amorphous alka- 
oid, Cy;Ho5N30¢9, found in the bark of Pala 
‘constricta. Its salts have a blue fluorescence. 
It melts at 97° C. 
porphyrogene (por’fi-r6-jén), . [Gr. ropdipa, 
purple, + -γενης, -born.] Born in the purple. 
Poe, The Haunted Palace, st. 3. See porphyro- 
geniius. 
porphyrogenitet,”. Sameas porphirogenttys, 
porphyrous (por’fi-rus), a. [Gr. πόρφυρος, 
purple, + -ous.] Purple. 
O spirit of rage and might, 
Who canst unchain the links of winter-stark, 
And bid earth’s stubborn metals flow like oil, 
Her porphyrous heart-veins boil; 
Whose arrows pierce the cloudy shields of dark. 
R. Bridges, Prometheus the Firegiver, 1. 1272. 
porphyroxine (pdr-fi-rok’sin), m. [Gr. 
πορφύρα, purple, + E. ox(ygen) + -ine.] A 
substance found in opium, once believed to 
be a distinct alkaloid, but now known to be a 
mixture of several alkaloids. 
porphyruria (por-fi-ré’ri-ii), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πορφύρα, purple, + οὗρονυ, urine.] The pres- 
ence in the urine when voided of a purplish 
pigment derived from the blood, 
porphyry n. 4. In ceram., a hard colored 
body made by Josiah Wedgwood, in imitation 
of porphyry.— Artificial porphyry, a trade-name for 
iron furnace-slag used for building and paying.—Bird’s- 
eye porphyry, a name, current among miners, for any 
porphyritic, eruptive rock with round phenocrysts, espe- 
cially of quartz. Contrib. to Econ. Geol., U.S. Geol. Sury., 
1902, p. 72.—Claystone-porphyry. See %*claystone- 
porphyr <7 PROM Dre Roses [G.], porphyry in 
which the phenocrysts of feldspar (soda-orthoclase to 
potash-oligoclase) have a form’ approaching that of a 


rhombohedron, yielding rhombic cross-sections. It is re- 
lated to the syenites and occurs chiefly in Norway. Von 


Buch. 

Porpita (pér’pi-tai), ». [NL] The typical 
genus of the family Porpitide. Lamarck. 

Porpitidze (pér-pit’i-d6), n. pl. [NL Porpita 
+ -ide.| A family of siphonophorans having 
a circular umbrella without crest and a pneu- 
matocyst which is divided into an octoradiate 
central part and numerous concentrie rings. 
The gonostyles are provided with mouths, the 
tentacles, have many stalked cnidospheres, 
and pneumothyre are present. It contains 
the genera Porpita, Porpitella, Porpalia, and 
Porpema. | 

porporate (pér’po-rat), α. ([It. porporato, < 
L, purpuratus, clad in purple, ς purpura, pur- 
ple.]. Clad or robed in purple. [Rare.] 


. Make your brothers priests, 
Paul shall be porporate, and Girolamo step ι 
- Red-stockinged in the presence when you choose, 
But save one Franceschini for the age. 
Browning, Ring and Book, v. 227. 


Porro prism binocular. See *binocular. and 
Porro’s system of *prisms: 
port!, ».—Courtesies of the port. See *courtesy — 
Open port. See the extract. : 
In China at the present time (1902) certain ports are 
designated ‘‘free and open.” This phrase means that 
the ports in question are (1) open to foreign trade, and 
(2) that vessels engaged in over-sea voyages may freely 
resort there. Exemption from payment of customs duties 


Same as 


is not implied, which is a matter distinct from. the. per- 
mission granted under treaty engagements to foreign ves- 
sels to carry cargoes to and from the ‘‘ treaty ports.” 
Encye. Brit., XXVIII. 514. 
Port of refuge. See the extract. 


Whatever the reason for putting intothe port of refuge, 
provided it was necessary for the common safety, the 
expenses of going in, and the consequent expenses of get- 
ting out (if she sails again with all or part of her original 
cargo), areallowed as G. A. Encye. Brit., XXVI. 32 


To run down a port, in navigation, to sail north or 
south until the latitude of the port is reached, then head 
due east or west on that parallel until the port heaves 
into view. Thismethod was formerly commonly used by 
the poorly schooled merchant, navigator who had no 
chronometer to aid him in finding the longitude of his 
ship, and whose knowledge of nautical astronomy enabled 
him merely to manipulate the ancient pig-yoke for a 
meridian observation of the sun.— Treaty port, See 
aztreaty-port. 

port?, .— Reéntrant port, a gun-port ona war-ship 
in which the side of the vessel is inflected inward so as 
to permit a greater angle of training without making a 
large opening. See cut under *battle-ship showing reén- 
trant ports on gun-deck. Also called embrasure-port. 


portage! (por’taj), v.; pret. and bp portaged, 
ppr. portaging. [portagel,n.] 1. trans. To 
carry; pack, as a boat around a portage. 

I took with me a King folding canvas boat. It was per- 
fection in its way, but I made a mistake in buying a 14- 
footer. It isaltogether too large for one man to portage. 

Recreation, April, 1901, p. 277. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To carry; proceed by earrying 
(a boat or load) ; make a portage. 

After portaging across a divide, we may on the same 
day have the enjoyment of descending a swift-flowing 
stream. Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), X. 4. 

portative, a. II, ». Same as portative organ 
(which see, under organ) | 
port-buckler (poért’buk/lér), n. See buckler, 2. 
port-captain (port’kap’tan), ». Naut., the 
marine superintendent of a line of vessels, 
port-duty (port’da’ti), n. Harbor dues. 
ported, a. 2. In mech., having ports; fitted 
with ports for admission or exhaust or for 


both. 

porter?, x. 4. (e) A rope-carrier or supporter; 
a wheel or roller on a support used to sustain 
a traction- or transmission-rope and prevent 
its sagging and striking the ground between 
its terminal points. 

Porteranthus (por-te-ran’ thus), ». [ΝΙ.. 
(Britton, 1894), < Porter + Gr. ἄνθος, flower; 
named in honor of T. C, Porter (1822-1901), an 
American botanist.] A genusof plants of the 
family Rosacez. See Gillenia. 

List hana (por’tér-bir), n. Same as porter2, 

Porter-Clark process. See *process. 

Port Ewen limestone. See */imestone. 

Portheus (por’thé-us), ». “[NL., appar. < Gr. 
πορθεῖν, ravage.| A gigantic extinct teleost 
fish of the family Ichthyodectidz, character- 
ized by a single row of strong conical teeth of 
variable size fixed in sockets in both jaws, an 
ossified sclerotic in the orbit, movable articu- 
lation of palatine and ethmoid, three sub- 
orbital plates, and a large well-developed 


operculum. The pectoral and pelvic fins are provided 
with 'broad anterior rays. The dorsal fin is short. and 
situated well back, and the caudal fin is forked. The 
total number of vertebre is 88. The dimensions of the 
large species Portheus molossus Cope are as follows; 
total length, 15 feet 8 inches; length of skull, 2 feet 2 
inches ; spread of tail, 3 feet 9 inches. . The genus is con- 
fined to the Cretaceous rocks, and the finest specimens 
have been obtained from the Niobrara Chalk of Kansas. 
Found also in European Cretaceous. 


port-hole,”. 3. In zoél., one of the minute 
apertures or cinclides in the body-wall of a 
sea-anemone through which the gastric «fila- 
ments or acontia are protruded. Parker and 
Haswell, Zoology, I. 175, | | | 

portico, ”.—Subgenital portico, in some Discome- 
dus, a large single central chamber lying immediately 


below the floor of the stomach and above the brachial 
disk. Parker and Haswell, Zoology, I. 171. 


portion, ”.—Schroeder’s portion of urea, the 
amount of daily urea formation which occurs in the 


liver.. 
portiuncula (por-ti-ung’ki-li),.”. ΓΜΙ,. use 
of L. portiuncula, dim. of portio(n-), portion. ] 
An indulgence granted to those. who on 
August 2 visit the churehes in which the 
Third Order of St. Francis is canonically es- 
tablished. oi 
port-light (port’lit), nm. A plate of heavy 
glass set in a hinged frame and fitted to a 
port in a ship’s side. | 
portmanteau-word (port-man’t6-wérd”),n. A 
name given by Lewis Carroll (ο. L. Dodgson), 
in ‘*Through the Looking-glass,” to words 
formed by him on the eomposite system. 
[Humorous. ] 


Posidonia 
‘’T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe : 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 

**¢Slithy’ means ‘lithe’ and ‘slimy.’ . . . You see it’s 
like a portmanteau — there are two meanings packed up 
into one word. . . « ‘Mimsy’ is ‘flim y and_ miserable’ 
(there’s another portmanteau for you).’ 

Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-glass, ‘pp. 127-129, 
Porto Bello ware. See *ware?. | 
portolan (por’td-lan), η. Same as *portolano. 

_ A series of World-maps and Mediterranean portolans,” 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.) XIT. 374. 

portolano (pér-td-li’n6d), .; pl. portolani 
(-né). [It. portolano, pilot, log-book.] Orig- 
inally the book of sailing-directions accom- 
panying a chart, but later applied to any chart 
or map. 

In fact, there is hardly any map of the middle age, be- 
fore the beginning of the Portolani, which can sustain a 
comparison in the matter of contour with the “ Cotton- 
jana.” Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), ΧΥ. 191. 

Porto Rico bark. See *bark?. . 
port-pendants (pdort’pen/dants), n. pl. Rope 
belonging to the upper sections of the port- 
shutters or lids 
of. old-fagh- 
ioned men-of- 


war. They were 
made fast to rings 
on the outside of 
the lids and then 
rove through holes 
in the sides of the 
vessel on the decks 
next above the 
ports. By means 
of these pendants 
and a tackle the 
upper covers were 
raised and _  low- 
ered. 


Bet arene (por-tra’ment), π. Same'as por- 
trayal. ee 
port-riggle (port’rig’1), π. 
port-flange (which see), 
portsman (pérts’man),n.; pl. portsmen (-men). 
A citizen or inhabitant of one of the Cinque 
Ports. Ν. #. D.. [Eng.} 
portulano, η. Same as *portolano. 
portunal (por’ti-nal), n. [G.,< L. Portunalis, 
pertaining to Portunus, the god of harbors.] 
An organ-stop, the pipes of which are of wood 
and are open, and larger at the top than at 
the mouth. Also portunal-flute.. Stainer and 
Barrett. 
portunal-flute (por’ti-nal-flét”), n. [See *por- 
tunal.] In organ-building, a stop with open 
wooden pipes, larger at the top than at. the 
bottom, | 
port-vent (port’vent), π. . [As of F. *porte- 
vent, carry-wind,] A pipe conveying the wind 
in an organ or bagpipe. N. E. 1). 
Thereupon Malcolm set his port-vent. to. his. mouth, 
rapidly filled his bag, ... and then sent from the in- 
strument such a shriek,... that... his adversary 
pressed both hands to his ears. 
Geo. MacDonald, Marquis of Lossie, xi. 
Port-wine mark or stain. Same as capillary 
ANBVUS. ο 
porulose (po’ré-lés), a. [NL. *porulosus, « 
*porulus, dim. of porus, pore.) Having mi+ 
nute apertures or pores; minutely porose. 
Free; disk-shape, circular, nearly flat above and below ; 
both surfaces minutely porwlose. 1 
Dana, Zoophytes, p. 705. 
porus, η. 2, In entom., one of the minute pits 
on the upper surface of the antenne, supposed 
to be olfactory in function. 
In a great number of insects Erichson described on the 
upper surface of the antenne peculiar minute bits, 
.“pori,” which, according to him, were covered by a thin 
membrane, and to which he ascribed the perception of 
smell. A, S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 266. 
pos., poss. Abbreviations (a) of possession; 
(b) of possessive. ' 
posaune, ΑΛ. 2. In organ-building, a powerful 
reed-stop, usually of 16-feet pitch. 
posca (pos’ki), απ. [L.] A drink consisting 
of vinegar or wine diluted with water. 
pose, v. 1. 6. At dominoes, to set (the first 
domino). Amer. Hoyle, p. 445. 
poseur (po-zér’), π. [F., < poser, pose. See 
pose2.|. One who poses, or takes an attitude, 
physical or mental, which is assumed for ef- 
fect; one who attitudinizes. | 
Above all, she never affronted genuine artists by in- 
viting self-advertising quacks and poseurs to meet them 
and make capital from the association. , 
J. L. Ford, in Smart Set, Sept., 1905, Ρ. 91. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. 


Posidonia (pos-i-d6’ni-i), x. 
(Nep- 





Port-pendants. 


Naut., same as 


Ποσειδώνιος, adj., < Ποσειδῶν, Poseidon 
tune).] Same as *Posidonomya, 


Posidonomya 


Posidonomya (pos-i-d6-n6-mi’ii), n. [NL., < 
Posidonia + Mya, genera of Pelecypoda.| A 
genus of prionodesmacean Ῥθ]θογροάβ having 
compressed, equivalve, concentrically  pli- 
cated, thin-walled shells, with rounded out- 
lines and short straight hinge-line. The 
species range from Silurian to Jurassic, and 
are especially abundant in Permian, Trias- 
sic, and Jurassic formations. 

position, n. 5. Specifically, in archery, the at- 
titude or standing of an archer in the act of 


shooting.—Casselberry position, a prone position 
of a patient after intubation, in which swallowing can 
occur without danger of fluid entering the tube.— Day 
άρα, in bot., the position assumed by leaves during 
he day, as compared with that assumed by them during the 
night: that is, chiefly a horizontal position. Compare 
night *position.— Diagonal position, in bot., the posi- 
tion ef an organ intermediate between median and 
lateral.— Maritime positions, the latitude and longi- 
. tude of certain places on the seacoast.—Night posi- 
tion, in bot., the position assumed by leaves during 
the night, as compared with that assumed by them during 
the day: that is, a more or less vertical position. Com- 
pare day *position.—Position cosine. Same as direc- 
tion cosine.—Principal position, in theoptics of crystals, 
that position of a crystal, in the field of the polariscope, 
where the plane of the optic axes of the specimen coin- 
cides with the plane of polarization"jof the analyzer or 
with that of the polarizer. Another position, sometimes 
called the second principal position, is that where the 
plane of the optic axes makes an angle of 45° with the 
plane of the analyzer.—§$ims’s. position, in surg., a 
sture on the side with the under arm behind the 
ack and the knees drawn up, assumed by the patient 
in gynecological examinations.—'Trendelenburg posi- 
tion, in surg., a posture on the back with the legs 
hanging down over the foot of the operating-table, the 
latter being so inclined that the body rests on a plane 
of 45°, the pelvis being higher than the head.— Walch- 
er’s position, in surg., a position on the back, at the 
foot of a table, with the thighs hanging down over the 
edge. A woman in labor is sometimes placed in this 
position in order to increase the size of the pelvic inlet. 


position-circle (p6-zish’on-sér’kl), .»... The 
graduated circle of a position-micrometer. 

positival (poz-i-ti’val), α. [ positive. +.-al1.] 
Of a positive, real, or actual, character: op- 
posed to ideal, Grote, Moral Ideals, p. 19. 
Ν.Ε. D. 

positive,a. 11. Specifically, noting an oiling 
or lubricating device in which the oil is made 
to flow by pressure, due either to gravity or 
to pumping. 

Instead of depending on splash lubrication alone for 
oiling every part of the engine, positive oil feeds are led 
to each of the crankshaft bearings, and the crankshaft is 
pierced with suitable passages to conduct oil to the 


cranks themselves, so that the connecting rod boxes also 
receive plenty of oil. Sci. Amer., Feb. 21, 1903, p. 194. 
Positive culture. See *xcultuve.— Positive number. 
See xnumber. 

ΤΙ. ”.— Bronze positive, in photog., a picture ob- 
tained by exposing a glass plate coated with a mixture of 
cane-sugar, glucose, gum arabic, and honey, which is 
sensitized by ammonium bichromate, and which after 
exposure is developed by applying bronze powder with a 
tuft of cotton-wool. J 

positively, adv. (h) In mech., depending only 
on that which cannot fail without breaking; 
not depending on springs or gravity. See 
positive motion. 

positivity, ». 2. The degree of -exactness 
reached in the scientific determination of phe- 
nomena. L. F. Ward, Outlines of Sociol., p, 7. 

positor, x. 2. In surg., a repositor.— Uterine 
POON: an instrument employed in rectifying malposi- 
ions of the uterus. g 

poso (po-s0’),”. [Tagalog posd.] Inthe Phil- 
ippine Islands, .a knot of hair held together by 
a comb, worn by Tagalog women. 

posong (po-song’), n... [Tagalog posong, proud, 
arrogant, passionate, Ilocano pusdéng, pride, 

_arrogance.]. In the Philippine Islands, a per- 
son who runs amuck, 

possess, v. ¢t.— Not possessed, a plea to an action of 
trover denying that the plaintiff was possessed of the 
goods when the action was commenced. 

possession, ”. 8. In the terminology of psy- 
chieal research, a change of mental. disposi- 
tion, occurring in the state of trance, so 
marked as to suggest the substitution of, a 
novel personality for the known personality 
of the subject. | 

Trance is a name applied to a form of automatism, 
whether healthy or morbid, in which the automatist ap- 
pears to be in some way altered, or even asleep, but in 
which he may speak or write certain matter of which his 
normal personality is ignorant αἲ the time, and which 

_it rarely remembers on his return to waking life. If 
there appears to be not merely a modification but a 
substitution of personality in the trance, it is called pos- 
session. Trance occurs spontaneously in’so-called som- 
nambulism, as a result of disease in hysteria, and as a 
result of suggestion, etc:, in hypnotic states. A fuller 
analysis shows classes which slide into each other in vari- 
ous ways. | 
_ F. W. H. Myers, in Proc, Soc. Psychical Research, 
I (June, 1902, p. 67. 
Law of possession. See Ἁίαυ]. | 


possessival (po-se-si’val), a. 
-all,] Of or pertaining to the 


USER PARY & CASO ; 
possessive. ο. Harle, Philol. Eng. Tongue, p. 
522, N. E. D. 


possessor, ”.— Naked possessor, an occupant of land 
whose only apparent right or title to the land is the fact 
of possession, 


possum-grape meg So a: n. See *grapel, 
possum-haw (pos’um-ha), ». The deciduous 
holly, Ilex decidua, found on borders of streams 
and swamps from Maryland through the coast 
States to Texas and northward to Missouri. 
It is'‘a small tree, or eastward a shrub. 
post!, n. '7. In a lock, a wire or cylindrical 
rojection over which the tube of the key fits. 
ts purpose is to interfere with or prevent the 


picking of the lock by a lever or wire. — Heads 
and posts, See *head.—Inner post (naut.), an oak 
timber joined to the foreside of the stern-post for the 
seating of the transoms.— Post-and-rail tea, See *tea1. 
— Silence post, in Australian race-tracks, a post erected 
at.some distance from the members’ stands, and beyond 
which book-makers are not allowed to ply their calling. 
Encye, Brit., XX1IX. 334, 


post?, ”.— Cossack post, an outpost composed of afew 
soldiers under a non-commissioned officer. — General 
eh in the early days of the postal service of Great 
ritain, the post despatched from the general post-office 
in London, once a day or on certain stated days, to all 
post-offices (then established) throughout the country : 
distinct from the local service known as the penny post, 
and later the twopenny post, which was under. different 
management. See penny post, under post2.— General- 
ome day, the day on which the general post was 
espatched or received.—General-post delivery, the 
delivery of the letters received by the general post; the 
first delivery of the day. 
post?, v. % 6. To order or detail. 

Colonel Tanner returned from Gilgit in April, 1882, and, 
after a few months’ absence on leave to England, was 
posted in November, 1882, to the charge of the Darjeeling 
party. Geog. Jour, (R. α. 8.), Χ.Ι. 557. 


7. In chess, to move (a piece) to a square ; 06- 
cupy a square with (a piece). 
The White King would have been posted at Q’s 4th. 
Morphy, Games of Chess, p. 47. 


post, adv. and prep.—Post litem. motam, in law, 
actor the commencement of an action, or after the dispute 
as arisen. 


postage,». 3+. The hire of a,horse for travel- 
ing; the sum paid for the hire. 


Each horse’s hire or postage. 
Act of 1660, quoted in Joyce, Hist. of Post Office, st 29, 
[no 


[ possessiv(e) + 


4. The sending of letters, etc., by post. 
Postal scales, See *xscale2.— Postal telegraph. See 
xtelegraph.— Postal trade, the purchasing of goods 
shrough the post by means of ‘mail orders.’ See the 
extract. 


What is called in England “postal trade,” and in Amer- 
ica “mail order business,” is growing very rapidly. 
Encyc. Brit., XXV. 99. 
Postal treaty. See *treaty. 
postantennal (pést-an-ten’al), a. [L. post, 
behind, + NL. antenna + -al1.] Situated be- 


hind the antennse.—Postantennal organ, Lub- 
bock’s name for the prostemmatic or ante-ocular organ 
possessed by certain Collembola. 


postatlantal (post-at-lan’tal), a. [L. post, be- 
hind, + atlas (-ant-)+ -all.] Lying behind the 
atlas, or first cervical vertebra. Philos. Trans. 
Roy. Soc. (London), 1891, ser. B, p. 73. 

post-auger (post’4’gér), n. See post-hole 
auger and eut, under auger, 2. 

postauricular (post-4-rik’a-lir),.a.  [L. post, 
behind, + auricula, auricle, + -ar3.]  Situ- 
ated behind the auricle, or ear. Annals and 
Mag. Nat. Hist., Sept., 1903, p. 343. 

postaxiad (post-ak’si-ad), adv. Same as 
*postaxially. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1895, 

319. 


Postaxial border, the posterior edge of a limb when ex- 
tended at right angles to the body : often well defined. 


postaxially (post-ak’si-al-i), adv. Backward; 
posteriorly of the median line of a limb which 
is extended at right angles to the body. 

post-beetle (pdst’bé’tl), π. A beetle the larva 





Powder Post-beetle (Lyctus planicollis), 


a, larva; ὅ, adult; ο, pupa; @, leg of larva; a,%3,c, much en- 
larged, @, more enlarged. , (Chittenden, U. 5. D. A.) 


of which bores in posts or other timber.— 
Powder post-beetle, any one of several species of ptinid 


postclypeus 
beetles : applied especially to speciesof the genus Lyctus 
the larvee of which bore into dry hardwood timber, fillin 
their burrows with a fine powder. They do especi 
damage to hardwood furniture and to ax handles and the 
handles of agricultural implements. 


ro (post’bot), π. A mail-boat; a packet- 
oat. 
postbrachium (post-bra’ki-um), ».; pl. post- 
brachia (-i). [NL., < L. post, behind, + bra- 
chium, arm.] The posterior process of the 
corpus quadrigeminum. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, IT. 163. 
postbuccal (post-buk’al), a. [L. post, behind, 
+ E. buccal.|] Situated behind the buccal re- 
gion: as, the postbuccal segments of leeches. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 701. | 
postbulbar (post-bul’bir), a. ΤΠ. post, be- 
hind, + E. bulbar.) Situated or oceurring 
behind or caudal to the spinal bulb or oblon- 
ata. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), ser. 
, 1898, p. 168. ‘ 
postczcal (post-sé’kal), a. [L. post, behind, + 
cxc(um) + -all,] Situated behind the excum. 
postcalcarine (post-kal’ka-rin), n. [L. post, 
behind, + E. calcarine.] Noting the posterior 
ortion of the calearine fissure. G. Elliot 
mith has substituted retrocalcarine because 
postcalcarine has been employed in another 
sense by other writers. Trans, Linn. Soc., 
Zool., Feb., 1903, p. 327. 


post-card, ”.—Picture or pictorial post-card, a 
post-card upon the reverse side of which a picture, pho- 
tographic or other, is printed : said to have been first in- 
troduced in Switzerland. It is not an official government 
issue and requires a stamp, one cent in the United States 
and a halfpenny in Great Britain. 

postcardinal (post-kiir’di-nal), a. [L. post, 
behind, + E. cardinal.] Situated behind the 
heart; specifically, noting a vein in embryos 
and in certain fishes which is posterior to the 
heart and conveys the blood from the mesone- 
phros, vertebral column, and trunk. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1898, p. 4. 

post-cart (post’kirt), x. A cart in which mail 
is carried. 

Jamie was to sail from London to Dundee, and come on 
to Thrums from Tilliedrum in the post-cart. 
J. M. Barrie, Window in Thrums, xvi. 

post-cenal (post-sé’nal), a. [L. post, after, + 
cena, dinner, + -al1.] Occurring, orrelating to 
what occurs, after dinner. [Rare, ] 

postcentral (post-sen’tral), a. [L. post, be- 
hind, + E. central.] In anat,, situated behind 
the central fissure of the brain. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, IT. 197. 


postcentralis (pdst-sen-tra’lis), n. [NL., < 
L, post, behind, + centralis, central.] <A fis- 
sure in the cerebral cortex caudad or poste- 
rior to and more or less parallel with the 
central fissure or fissure of Rolando. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1903, Ῥ. 20.—Postcentralis 
superior, the dorsal, superior, or upper portion of the 
postcentral fissure. 
postcentrum δι eae n.; pl. postcen- 
tra (-tri). [NL., < L. post, behind, + cen- 
trum, center.] One of the vertebral disks 
without neural and hemal arches which occur 
in conjunction, with those thus provided. The 
condition is found in some fishes. Contrasted 
with *precentrum. . 
postcerebellar (post ”ser-é-bel’ir), a. [L. 
post, behind, + ΙΒ. cerebellar.) . Situated in 
the hinder part of the cerebellum. 
postcerebral (pdst-ser’é-bral), a. [L. post, 
behind, + E. cerebral.| Situated ‘behind or 
posterior to the cerebrum, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
London, 1902, p. 181. 
postchiasmatic (pdst”ki-az-mat’ik), α. Τι. 
post, behind, + E. chiasm + -atic.} Situated 
behind the chiasm.—Postchiasmatic commis- 
sure. See *xcommissure. 
ostcibal (pdst-si’bal), a. [L. post, after, + 
πώ, food, + -all.] Happening, done, or 
uttered, after a meal: as, a postcibal speech. 
postclavicula (pést-kla-vik’i-li), n.; pl. post- 
clavicule (-16). [NL.] Same as postclavicle. 
Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skeleton, p. 521. 
postclival (post-kli’val), a. [L. post, behind, 
+ clivus + -all.] | Situated posterior to any 
clivus, particularly the elivus Blumenbachii 
of the sphenoid bone, or the superior inclined 
surface of the vermis of the cerebellum.— 
Postclival fissure. See */issure; 
postclypeus (post-klip’é-us), .; pl. post- 
clypet (-1). [NL., < post- + clypeus.] th dabei, 
the posterior of the two sclerites into which 
the clypeus of insects is sometimes divided. 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., V. 93. 








3 post-Columbian 


post-Columbian (pést-k6-lum’ bi-an), a. After 
of America by Columbus. See 


the discovery 
* Columbian2. 
The Cracau 
known Post-Columbian globe 
show any part of the 

from Asia, and to apply to it the name America. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. §.), XVIII, 221, 


postcolumellar (pdost’kol-i-mel’ir), a. [L 


post, after, + E. columellar.] Situated behind 


the columella. 
postcommissural (post-ko-mis’i-ral), a, [L. 
post, behind, + E. commissural.] Relating to 


the posterior commissure of the brain.—Post- 


commissural fibers. See */iber1. 
postcondylar (p6st-kon’di-lir), a. 
behind, 
dyle, or joint, especially back of the condyle 
of the human humerus. 
postconnubial (pdst-ko-nii’bi-al), a. 


[L. post, 


[L. post, 


after, + connubi(um), marriage, + -all.] Sub- 


sequent to marriage. 

post-contact (post’kon’takt), a. In anthrop., 
relating to the period after contact between a 
primitive culture and the trade and influence 
one higher. κό ; 

postcornu (post-kér’nii), n.; pl. postcornua (-i). 
[NL., < L. oak behind, + Keates See cornu. ] 
The posterior horn of. the lateral ventricle of 
the brain. Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool., Feb., 


1908, p. 382, 
post-croaker (poést’kro’kér),n. A fish, same 
Sub- 


as spot, 7 (a). 

post-Darwinian (post-diir-win’i-an), a. 
sequent to the time of Charles Darwin: noting, 
in particular, biological science since the pub- 
lication of ‘*The Origin of Species,” or since 
the period when the researches of biologists 


were directed and stimulated by Darwin’s 


. example. As there are few great lines of biological 

' research that were not considered by Darwin, there is no 
distinctively post-Darwinian biology, althorgh such great 
progress has been made in the investigation of many bio- 
logical problems that they may properly be regarded as 
new. 


Next to phylogenetic research, investigations in cell- 
division and fertilisation stamp the Post-Darwinian 
period of Zoology. Nat. Sci., Nov., 1896, p. 313. 

postdental (pdst-den’tal), a. [L. post, behind, 
+ E. dental.] Situated behind the teeth; in 
phonetics, applied to a consonant pronounced 
by placing the tongue against the gum or 
palate just behind the teeth. N. £. D. 

postdevelopmental (post’dé-vel-up-men’tal), 
a. [1,. post, after, + E. development + -al1.] 
Occurring after the period of development has 
ceased. Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 107. 

postdigital (post-dij’i-tal), a. [L. post, be- 
hind, + E. digital.] Lying behind the digits 
or toes. 

postdiphtheritic (post’dif-thé-rit’ik), a. Π.. 
post, after, + E. diphtheritic.] Following an 
attack of diphtheria. Buck, Med. Handbook, 

I, 284. 

postdiscoidal (pést-dis-koi’dal), a. [L. post 
behind, + E. discoidal.] In entom., situated 
behind the discoidal cell in the wing of a lepi- 
dopterous insect. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1898, p. 419. 

postembryonal (pést-em’bri-on-al), a, Same 
as A sh οὰ Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), 
XVIII. 85, 


postepileptic (post’ep-i-lep’tik), a. [L. post, 


after, + E. epileptic.) Following an epileptic 


paroxysm. Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 847. 
posteriad (pos-té’ri-ad), adv. [ posteri(or) + 
-αᾶδ.] In a posterior direction; toward the 
posterior end of the animal body; posteriorly. 
Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., Nov., 1903, Ῥ. 58. 


posteriormost (pos-té’ri-or-mést}, a. Situ- 


lobe is, except the Lenox globe, the first 
and is quite the first to 
ew World, to divide the same 


E. condylar.] Lying back of a con- 


postero-inferior (pos’ te-r6-in-fé’ri-or), a. [L. 
posterus, hinder, + E. inferior.] Posterior and 
inferior: used quite generally in anatomical 
descriptions to locate the position of any 
part of a structure or organ with refer- 
ence to the head or anterior end of the 
body, or with reference to the part of the 
same structure or organ which may be in 
advance of and above the level of the part 
described. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 162. 

It differs from the grebes in that it articulates with the 
postero-inferior angle of the ischium upon either side. 

Amer. Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 30. 

postero-internal (pos’te-r6-in-tér nal), a. [L. 

posterus, hinder, + EK. internal.) Posterior 
and internal, or on the inner side. 

A postero-internal cusp on crown of second molar. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Jan., 1904, p. 29. 
posteromedial (pos’te-r6-mé’di-al), a.._ [L. 
posterus, hinder, + E. medial.] Situated be- 
hind and toward the median line. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1901, p. 263. 
posteromedian (pos’te-r6-mé’di-an), a. [L. 
posterus, hinder, + E. median.] Situated in 
the median line posteriorly. 

Marked degeneration of the postero-median columns of 
the cord. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 118. 

posteromesial (pos’te-r6é-mes’i-al),a. [1.. 
posterus, hinder, + E. mesial.] Situated at 
er back ant on the middle aD 4 
osteropygal (pos’te-ro-pi’gal), a.andn, [L. 

παν. ο... + E. pygal.)..I,.a. Note 
the median one of the pygal plates when three 
are present, the pygal plates being those bony 
plates, not connected with any vertebra, which 
lie behind the neurals and form part of the 
carapace in turtles. 

ΤΙ. η. A posteropygal plate. 

pastel partner οσον (pos’te-r6-sii-pé’ ri-or-li), 
adv. Backward and upward, or toward the 
line of the back. 

posterotemporal, a. II. η. Same as supra- 
clavicle. Starks, Synonomy of the Fish SKele- 
ton, p. 520. 

posteroventrad (pos’te-r6-ven’ trad), adv. [L, 
‘posterus, hinder, + E. ventrad.] “Backward 
and downward, or toward the ventral side; 
posteroventrally. 

Where it approaches the posterior end of the sinus 
venosus (sv) it arches ventrad, gradually assuming a 
dorso-ventral attitude posterior to the heart (ht) and 
postero-ventrad to the sinus venosus. 

Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., ΝΟΥ., 1903, p. 57. 

posteroventrally (pos’te-ro-ven’tral-i), adv. 

Backward and downward; posteroventrad. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, I. 89. 

posterula (pos-ter’i-li), n. [NL., dim., ¢ L. 
posterus, behind.] The space behind the tur- 
binated bodies in the nose. 

postessive (post-es’iv), a. [L. post, after, + 
esse, be, -iwe.| In gram., noting the case 
which expresses position behind. Amer, An- 
thropologist, Jan.—March, 1903, p. 26. 


postethmoid (pést-eth’moid), a, [L. post, 
after, + E. ethmoid.] Situated behind the eth- 
moid bone. 


postface (post’fas), n. [L. post, after, + E. 
(pre) face.| See the extract. 

A postface may be [said to be] a. . . preface at the end 
of a book, . . . for which a great writer of French fought 
hard. G. Saintsbury, Pref. to Scott’s Dryden, p. ix. 

postfixed (post-fikst’), a. Noting certain mus- 
cular and cutaneous areas in which some 
of the nerves, of supply originate at a more 
caudal level than in allied species. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser. B, p. 116. 
postfixture (post-fiks’tur), n. From a com- 
parative standpoint, the condition “where 
nerve-fibers from a more caudal level are 


ated the farthest behind in a series of several distributed to given muscular and cutaneous 
a 


posterior elements. 


posterodorsad (pos’te-r6-dér’sad), adv. 
posterus, hinder, + E. dorsad.] 


and toward the line of the back; in a quad- 


ruped, backward and upward. Trans. Amer. 
Micros. Soc., Nov., 1903, p. 59. 
Π.. 


posterodorsal (pos’ te-rd-dér’sal), a. 


posterus, hinder, + E. dorsal.) Situated on 


reas. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 
1898, ser. B, p. 116. 


πας postfossette (post-fo-set’), m. The pit or de- 


pression just back of the second eross-crest, 


or metaloph, in such a tooth as the molar of a postillon (pos-té-yén’), n. 
See cut under *tooth, 1. postilion.] In music, same as 


horse or rhinoceros. 


postillon 
post, after, + E. σεπεγαίο.] To regenerate 
(am embryo or organism) from a part. 


A half-embryo develops from either of the first two 
blastomeres of the frog’s egg, if the other blastomere has 


been injured or destroyed, but . . . subsequently the 

missing half of the embryo is postgenerated. 

H, Morgan, Regeneration, p. 216. 

postgeneration (pdost”jen-e-ra’shon), ». The 

restoration or regeneration of a whole organ- 

ism from a part by the rearrangement of the 
material contained in the part. 

Post-generation now begins in the reorganized and 
cellulated half; the cells become changed over into the 
different layers and organs that make the new half-em- 
bryo. T. H. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 220. 

postgenerative (pdst-jen’e-ra-tiv), a.  Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or illustrative of, 
postgeneration. | | 

It is most difficult to account for these post-generative 
changes. H. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 221. 

postgenial (pést-jé-ni’al), a. and. [L. post 
behind, + E. genial.] Ἱ. a. Situated behind 
the chin. 

II, ». In herpet., one of the posterior of 
two pairs of large horny shields lying back of 
the mental and between the infralabials, on 
the under side of the jaw; a posterior chin- 
shield: correlated with *pregenial. 


post-glacial, α. 2. Of or pertaining to any 
al a of Pleistocene time subsequent to the 
al recession of the continental ice-sheet. 
ΤΙ. π. A sediment deposited under condi- 
tions consequent upon the retreat of.a conti- 
nental glacier. 
postglottidean (pasta gion td £6 apn), α. [I 
post, behind, + EK. glottidean.] Situated back 
of the glottis. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, 


p. 91 
postgracile (post-gras’il), a. [L. post, behind, 
+ (lobus) gracilis.] Posterior to the lobus 
gracilis: noting a fissure which separates the 
slender and semilunar lobes of the cerebellum. 
postgula (post’gi-li), ».; pl. postgule (-1é). 
[NL.,.< post- + gula.] In entom., a sclerite 
behind the gula, present in the second maxilla 
or labium of dermapterous insects. «4. 8S. 
Packard, Text-book of Entom., pp. 54, 68. 
posthemiplegic (post”hem-i-plej‘ik), a. 
post, after, + NL. hemiplegia + -ic.] Following 
Buck, Med. Hand- 


Π.. 


an attack of hemiplegia. 
book, I. 599, 

posthemorrhagic (post”hem-o-raj’ik), a. Fol- 
lowing a profuse loss of blood. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, I. 281. : 

postheterotype (post-het’e-rd-tip), α. [L. 

ost, after, + E. heterotype.] Following upon 

στο γης mitosis or cell-division: said of 
the differentiation of the spermatids and 
odtids after the divisions of the spermatocytes 
and odcytes, 


post-hook (post’huk), ». Ina harness for a 
horse, the ornamental hook over which, the 
check-rein is hung. 

post-horn, ». 2. Same as bugle?, 1.--3, A musi- 
eal phrase or call, such as is given by a post- 
horn or bugle. 

posthyoidean (pést-hi-oi’dé-an), a. [L. post 
after, + E. hyoid + -e-an.] In embryol. and 
anat., situated behind or posterior to the 
hyoid arch.—Posthyoidean cleft. See *cleft1. 

posthypnotic (post-hip-not’ik), a. Oceurring 

after arousal from the somnambulistic state 
of hypnosis, or relating to the period following 
upon such arousal. 

posthypophysis (post-hi-pof’i-sis), m.; pl. 
posthypophyses (-séz). [NL., < post- + hypop y- 
οἳἵθ.] The posterior lobe of the cerebral hy- 
pophysis. Duck,Med. Handbook, II. 145. 
ostilium (pést-il’i-um), n.; pl. postilia (-i). 

ONL, < pore behind, 4 ilium.] In orntth., 
the part of the ilium behind the acetabulum. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1898, p. 96. 

ee postillon, a 

‘post-horn, 3. 


postfrontal. I. a.—Ppostfrontal shield, the loral post-impressionism (p0st-im-presh’on-izm), n. 
shield of snakes and lizards. The term is somewhat in- A recent theory that art must be absolutely 


definite. 


the hinder part of the back. Proc. Zool. Soc. ‘ II, π. 2, Ce wag as *postfrontal shield. 


London, 1901, p. 281. 


postero-external (pos’tg-rd-eks-tér’nal), -ᾱ. “post, behind, + 
[L. posterus, hinder, + E. external.] Posterior 


and external, or,on the outer side. 

The lon 

an 

trigonal, the ee posteroexterna. 
Bul 


ἶ and anterior. 


r axis of each process is diagonal, posteroex- 
anterointernal; the conjoined process is sub- 


etin Amer. Mus. Nat.’ Hist., 1902, p. 298. pp. postgenerated, ppr. postgenerating. 


postganglionic (post’gang-gli-on’ik), a. [L. 
E. ganglionic.} Noting the 
region behind or posterior to a ganglion, as 


nerve-fibers which are about to pass through 


a ganglion. Natwre, Feb. 25, 1904, p. 407. 


individual, spontaneous, and untrammeled 
by actuality or tradition. | Post-impressionists seek 
the utmost simplicity and salience in workmanship, and 
‘hence prefer as models the more direct, primitive, and 
barbaric forms of art. Pater ; . . 
post-impressionist (post-im-presh’on-ist), n. 
An adherent of post-impressionism. The name 
was given to a group of painters whose work was exhib- 


postgenerate (post-jen’e-rat), v.\t.; pret. and ited in the Grafton Gallery, London, in the. winter, of 


[L. 


1910-11. 


postinfluenzal 
postinfluenzal (pdst” in-fig-en’ zal), a. [L. 


post, after, + E. influenza + -all.] Occurring 


after an attack. of influenza. 
Handbook, V. 16. 

postinsular (post-in’sa-lir),a@. [L. post, after, 
+ insula, island, + -ar3.| Situated behind an 
insula; specifically, behind the island of Reil. 
Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.-Dec., 1903, p. 627. 

postjacent (post-ja’sent), a. [L. post, behind, 
+ jacens (jacent-), lying. See adjacent.] Lying 
or situated behind or in the rear; posterior. 

postlarval (pést-lir’val), a. [li post, after, 
+ E. larval.| Subsequent to metamorphosis ; 
after having passed through the larval or im- 
mature stage: generally used in speaking of 
tailless amphibians that’ have gone through 
the tadpole stage, or in the case of tailed 
amphibians, that have shed their external 
gills and undergone the changes that accom- 
pany this process. Thus Amblystoma is the 
postiarval form of siredon. 


The next moult leads at once to the postlarval stage, in 
which the adult form is assumed. 


Buck, Med. 


Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1903, p. 26. . 


postlicentiate (pdst-li-sen ’shi-at), a. [1.. 
post +.K. licentiate.| Subsequent to the title 
of licentiate: applied to a degree given {ο a 
licentiate of any profession. 

.. The suggestion made that the post-licenciate title of 
Doctor of Public Health be established by legal enactment 
in the State of New York. 
Med. Record, Feb. 14, 1903, p. 266. 
postmandibula (post - man -dib ’ii-18), ». In 
ichth., same as *articulary. 
stmandibular (post-man-dib’i-lir), a. [Τι 
Oe. behind, + πρ. mandibular.) et 
iss ail the mandible: as, the postmandibular 
arch, 

postmastoid (post -mas’toid), a. [L. post, 
after, + E. mastoid.] Situated behind the 
mastoid process. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 
261. | 

postmaximal (pést-mak’si-mal), a. [lL post, 
after, + maxim(um) + -all.] Following a 
maximum, in any sense of that word. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 139. LG 

postmeatal (pést-mé-a’tal), a. [L. post, after, 
+ meat(us)+-all.] Situated behind a meatus. 

postmedia (ρὸςί-πιδ΄’41-8), π.. [NL., < post- + 
media.}| A longitudinal vein in the wings of 
certain insects, between the media and the 
eubitus. It.is vein VI of Comstock’s system. 
‘Comstock, Manual of Insects, p. 65. 

postmedial (pést-mé’di-al), a. [Τ:. post, after, 
++ E. medial.) Beyond the median cell in the 
wing of a lepidopterous insect. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, May-Dee,, 1902, p. 306. 

postmesenteric (post’mez-en-ter’ik), a. [L. 
post, after, + E. mesenter(y) + -ic.] Situated 
behind the mesentery ; being in the posterior 
ae se the mesentery. Buck, Med. Handbook, 


postmesorzum (post-mes-6-ré’ um), .; pl. 
postmesorea (-i). ΠΠ. post, behind, + NL. 
mesoreun.}) he posterior fold of the mesen- 
tery in elasmobranchs (sharks and rays), ear- 
rying the digitiform process of the intestine 
and that part of the intestine lying posterior 
to it. Proc. Zool, Soc. London, 1890, p. 671. 

postmineral (pést-min’e-ral), a. Subsequent 
to the deposition of minerals, either ore: or 
gangue, in a vein or other ore-body: chiefly 
employed in discussions of the origin and 
geological history of ore-deposits and specially 
applied to faults. 

Post-mineral or Secondary Fissures.—It is important to 
look for evidence of.recent or post-mineral faulting that 
may be connected with secondary enrichment of the de- 
posits; where, as is often the case, this is parallel, or 
nearly so, to the plane of the vein, it is sometimes difficult 
to detect. Technical Lit., Sept., 1907, p. 189. 

Post-mortem wart. See *wart. 
postmundane (post-mun’dan), a. [L. post, 
after, + mundanus, of the world (see mun- 
dane).]. Subsequent to the end of the world. 
See antemundane. 

postmutative (pdst-mii’ta-tiv), a. [L. post, 
after, + E.mutative.] Applied to languages in 
which 
placed after the stem or radical part. N.#.D 

post-Mycenzan (post”mi-sé-né’an), a. 
post, after, + E, Mycenzan. 
the Mycenzan period. See *Mycenxan. Na- 
ture, Nov. 20,.1902, p. 59., 


postnasal, ”.—Postnasal shield, a horny scale which 
forms part of the head-covering of some lizards, and lies 


Π.. 
Subsequent to 


just back of the supranasal: The term is somewhat in- 
definite and the shield is found only when there are sev- 
eral shields in the region of the nose. 


postnatus, η. II. a. Referring to a second 
son; referring to a person born after a par- 
ticular event. See the noun. 
postneural (post-ni’ral), a. and n. 
behind, + E. neural.} I. a. 
the neural plate. 

II, απ. An unpaired membrane-bone in the 


[L. post, 


postretinal (post-ret’i-nal), a. 
hin 
post-road, ”. 


Posterior to postrostral (pdst-ros’tral), a. 


post-thyroidal 

fl. post, be- 
d, + NL. retina + -all.] Situated behind 

the retina.— Postretinal fiber. See */iber1. 

2. In the United States, any 

road, way, or street, including water-routes, 

over which the United States mail is carried. 

[L. post, be- 

hind, + E. rostral.] Situated behind the 

rostrum. 


carapace of the turtle, lying immediately pos- post-route (post’rét), ». A route, whether by 
terior to the last neural plate. There arefrom rail or boat, designated as the required line 


two to four of these postneural plates, the last 
of which in shape and position forms part of 
the peripheral or marginal series of plates. 
These are also termed pygals or pygal plates. 

postnodal (post-nd’dal), a. and π. [L. post, 
after, + nodus, node, + -al1.] J, a. Situated 
behind the nodus of.a dragon-fly’s wing. 

~ ‘TI, πα. Any one of several cells behind the 
nodus of the wing of a dragon-fly. 

postocular, a. and n. I, a.—Postocular shield, in 


herpet., a shield or scute lying back of the eye and below 
the supraocular, ο | 


ΤΙ. π. Same as *postocular shield. 


Frontal small, slightly broader than the supraocular 
. 7 one postocular. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 128. 


post-office, ”.— Distributing post-oflice, an office 
where mail-matter is distributed by the carriers or sent 
to substations for local delivery. 


Postoral circlet, in embryol., a postoral band of cilia in 
the larvz of certain marine worms. 


Postorbital process. See postorbital, 1 (a). 
postpalatine, ». II. a. Pertaining to the 
posterior portion of the palatine bones: as, 
the postpalatine region, postpalatine process, 
os Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., Jan., 1901, 
Ῥ. 44. 
ostpalmar (pést-pal’miir), α. απᾶ π. [L. post 
ορ. E. πμ In Wachmuth’s and 
Springer’s terminology of crinoid structure, 
noting those plates of the brachia which are 
above the palmars and which form the free 
portions of the crinoid arms. They are termed 
fourth brachials, ete., in Bather’s terminology. 
ostparalytic (post’par-a-lit’ik), a. [L. post, 
a + EK. paralysis (-lyt-) + -ἴο.] Following 
paralysis. Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 95. 
postparietal, a. 2, In anat., referring to the 
posterior portion of the parietal lobe of the 
brain; noting an artery supplying this part. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 253. 
postpatagium (post-pat-a-ji/um), n.; pl. post- 
patagia City. [NL., < L. post, after, + pata- 
gium.] In ornith., the triangular fold of skin, 
just back of the shoulder-joint, which runs 
from the side of the body to the upper pos- 
terior face of the upper, arm, Parker and 
Haswell, Zoology, ΤΙ. 352, 
postpeduncle (post-pé-dung’kl), η. 
postpedunculus. 
postpeneplain (post-pé’né-plan), a. [L. post, 
after, + E. peneplain.] Subsequent to the 
peneplanation of a. district. [Rare.] 

The structural axes in this region have a general north- 
west-southeast trend, which is paralleled by the trend of 
the pre-Eocene schistosity as well as the axes of post- 
Miocene folding and faulting and the later post-peneplain 
warping in the adjacent Ellensburg quadrangle. 

Science, June 17, 1904, p. 921. 
postperforated (post-pér’fd-ra-ted), a. Per- 
forated posteriorl y.— Postperforated space. Same 
as posterior perforated space. See perforated space (0), 
under perforated. 
postpermanent (post-pér’ma-nent), a [L. 
post, after, + E. permanent.] ‘Coming after 
the permanent set of.molars. 
A potential 4th dentition, the post-permanent series. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1896, Ῥ. 584. 

ostpubertal (pést-pi’bér-tal), a, [L. post, 

ao E. pubert-y +. -als.] SB Senge to 
the period or occurrence of puberty. Buck, 
Med, Handbook, IV. 420. 

post-pump (post’pump), ». A pump which is 
attached to a post for support. 

post-pyramid (post-pir’a-mid), π. [L. post, 
behind, + E. pyramid.] In anat., the funicu- 
lus gracilis, formerly ealled the posterior 
pyramid, 


Same as 


words are inflected by means of affixes post-rank (pdst’rank), π. The rank of post- 


captain in a navy. 


The promotion to post-rank, to which he was fully en- 
titled, came somewhat tardily in August 1801. 


Encye. Brit., VIL. 639. post-thyroidal (pést-thi’roi-dal), a. 


postremogeniture (p6s-tré-md-jen’i-tir), n. 
[1;. postremus, last, +E. geniture.. See primo- 
geniture.] The right of the youngest born. 


postscarlatinal (post”skiir-la-ti’nal), a. 
post, after, + NL. scarlatina’ + -all,] Fol- 


postseptal (pdst-sep’tal), Ια. 


postsequent (pést-sé’kwent), a. 


postspinous (post-spi’nus), a. 


post-spoon (post’spén), n. 


postsynapsis (post-si-nap’sis 


postsyphilitic (post’sif-i-lit’ik), a. 


or route for the transmission of the mails. 


postscapula (post sep 1), μὴ pl. postscap- 
n 


ulz(-lé). [NL., ¢ L. post-, behind, + scapula.] 
The part of the scapula below the spine. 
Π.. 


lowing scarlet fever as asequela. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, V. 378, 

[Li. post, after, 
+ sept(wm), septum, +-all.] Situated pos- 
erior to any septum, especially to one of the 
structures so designated in the brain or me- 
dulla.— Postseptal fissure. See */issure. 

[L. post, 
after, + E. sequent.) Noting a river or valley 
which has originated on the side slope of a 
consequent valley. 

[L. post, be- 
hind, + E. spinous.] Situated back of the 


spine of the scapula.—Postspinous fossa, the de- 
pression on the posterior side of the spine of the scapula. 
More commonly postscapular fossa. 


postsplenial (pést-splé’ni-al), a. [. post, be- 


hind, + E. splenial.] Noting a sulcus or fissure 
on the median surface of the carnivore brain, 
posterior to and sometimes joining the sple- 
nial fissure. Trans. Linnean Soc., London, 
Zool., Feb.,; 1903, p. 388. 

A long-handled 
shovel having a spoon-shaped blade. A similar 
shovel with a wider and shorter blade is called 
a telegraph-spoon. 


poststernal (pdst-stér’nal), a. [L. post, be- 


hind, + E. sternal.] Situated behind. the 
sternum. 


postsylvian, a. II. x. A postsylvian process; 


specifically, a fissure in the mammalian brain 
lying behind, or posterior to, and more or less 
parallel with, the Sylvian fissure. Also known 
as the posterior suprasylvian, or fissura post- 
sylvia. Trans. Linnean Soc., London, Zool., 
Feb., 1903, p. 334. 


), 2 [NL., <L. 
post, after, NL. synapsis. | In cytol., the 
stage following upon or succeeding the synap- 
sis of the chromosomes in the. cell-nucleus. 
Also ealled late synapsis. Biol. Bulletin, Feb.; 
1904, p. 158. 


postsynsacral (pést-sin-sa’kral), a. and n. 


[L. post, behind, + synsacrum + -al1.] I, a, 
Situated behind the synsacrum. 

II, ». A vertebra back of the synsacrum of 
a bird; a caudal vetebra. ([Rare. ] 

There are 6 or 7 post-synsacrals— free caudal vertebree. 
Of these the 4th and 6th bear pointed intercentra, which, 
however, are completely fused with their respective 
centra. Proc. Zool. Soe. London, 1903, p. 278. 
[L. post, 
after, + NL. syphilis + -it-ic.] Following an 
attack of syphilis as a sequela, Buck, Med. 
Handbook, VII. 378. 


post-tergum (pést-tér’gum), n.; pl. post-terga 
(-g%). NL 


L. post, after, + tergum, back.] 
The last of the three parts into which the 
tergal aspect of an abdominal or thoracie seg- 
ment of a coleopterous larva is supposed, nor- 
mally, to be divided, the other parts being the 
pretergum and the tergum. 


post-thoracic (post-thd-ras‘ik), a. 


[L. ost, 
behind, + E. thoracic.) lying behind the 
thorax; back of those vertebrez that bear ribs 
connected with the sternum: in this sense re- 
stricted to birds and reptiles, since the thorax 
of mammals ineludes all rib-bearing vertebre, 
whether the ribs reach the sternum or are float- 
ing ribs. 

Dr. Gadow correctly observes of the geckos that the 
possess very long and slender post-thoracic ribs, whic 


meet each other in the middle line. 
Nature, May 5, 1904, p. 6. 


[L. post, 
behind, + E. thyroidal.) Situated back of the 
thyroid eartilage of the larynx. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1901, p. 297. 


post-tragus 


_ post-tragus (post-tra’gus), n.; pl. post-tragi potability (p6-ta-bil’i-ti), ».. The character 


(-ji). [NL., ¢ L. post, behind, + tragus.] 
prominence back of the tragus, found in the 
ears of some animals. 

post-traumatic (post-tra-mat’ik), a. [L. post, 
after, + E. traumatic.] Occurring after, or as 
a consequence of, a wound, 

post-triangular (pést-tri-ang’gi-lar), a. and η. 
{L. post sone + FH. ang ΙΤ] I. a. Situ- 
ated behind the triangular: noting the trian- 
gular cell in the hind wing of a dragon-fly. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1896, p. 522. 


II. n. The triangular cell in the hind wing 
of a dragon-fly. 


post-Tridentine (pdst-tri-den’tin), a. ‘ 
post, after, + E. Tridentine.] Belonging to a 
time subsequent to the Council of Trent. 


post-trigonal (pdést-trig’6-nal), a. ΓΙ. post, 
behind, + E. trigonal.|] Situated behind or be- 
yond the trigonal or triangular cell in a dragon- 
fly’s wing. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 73. 


post-trochal (post-tr6’kal), a. [l. post, be- 
hind, + Gr τροχός, wheel, circle, + -ic.] Sit- 
uated behind the prototroch: said of the 
position of cells or organs in the trochophore 
larva of marine annelids. 


postulancy (pos’ti-lan-si), ». [postulan(t) + 
-cy.| The status or period of candidacy of a 
postulant. See postulant. 


postulate, ».— Dedekind’s postulate. If S, and Βο 
are any two non-empty subsets in 8, such that every ele- 
ment ofS belongs either to 8; or toSg, and every element of 
S, precedes every element of So, then thereis an element X 
in 8 such that ασ any element that precedes X belongs to 
81, and (2) any element that follows X belongs to Βο.--- 
Euclid’s postulate, with regard to parallels, See pos- 
tulate, 2 (5). As translated by Williamson (Oxford, 1781), 
the postulate is: “And if a straight line meeting two 
straight lines make those angles which are inward and 
upon the same side of it less than two right angles, the 
two straight lines being produced indefinitely will meet 
each other on the side where the angles are less than two 
right angles.".—Farkas Bolyai’s postulate, every 
three points are costraight or concyclic.—Ludlam’s 
parallel postulate, “two straight lines which cut one 
another cannot both be parallel to the same straight 
line” (1794). See Huclid’s *postulate.— Parallel pos- 
tulate, the postulate that through a given point there is 
not more than one parallel to agiven straight line. See Fw- 
elid’s kpostulate.— Postulate of closure, Same as Dede- 
kind’s ‘*postulate.—Postulate of the circle, See 
*circle.—Saccheri’s postulate, the postulate that 
there is a triangle whose angle-sum is two right angles. 


posture, ”.—Trendelenburg posture. Same as 

Trendelenburg *position. 
postvaccinal (post-vak’si-nal), a. ΠΠ. post 
after, + E. vaccine +. -all,] Following vac- 
cination, especially as a sequela. Buck, Med. 

Handbook, VII. 251. 
post-Vedic (pdst-ve’dik), a. ([L. post, after, 
+ E. Vedic.| Belonging to a time subse- 

quent to that of the Rig Veda. 

[L. post, 


postvertebral (post-vér’té-bral), a. 
after, + NL. vertebra + -al1.] Situated be- 
hind one or more vertebra. 
ρου, π. 11. (ο) In poker, a jack-pot; a pool 
formed by equal contributions from all the 
.-. before the deal.—15. In geol.: (a) 
he earthy or consolidated material found in 
a pot-hole. (b) A pot-like cavity in rock 
which contains earthy matter. (c) A rounded 
and pot-like mass of ore, such as often oceurs 
in the ease of brown hematites or limonites 
distributed through clays and ochers.— Ace in 
the pot. See *xace.— Pattinson’s pots, a series of pots 
used in separating silver and lead, the method being 
based on the fact that the greater the proportion of silver, 
the higher is the melting-point of the alloy.— Pots and 
pearls, an abbreviation for potash and_pearlash. 
{Colloq,.] 
For John had worked in his early day, 
In “ Pots and Pearis,” the legends say, 
And kepta shop with a rich array 
Of things in the soap and candle way. 
J. G. Saxe, Proud Miss MacBride, st. xvii. 


Rich pot, in the Pattinson ον for desilverizing lead, 
the pot, at the opposite end of the series of such veésels 
from the market pot, in whichrich lead accumulates, con- 
taining about 600 ounces of silver to the ton, to be cupeled 
in order completely to isolate the silver.— Sheffield pot, a 
crucible or pot made of graphite, in which crucible-steel 
is melted: so called becauseit was early used at Sheffield, 
England. Nature, May 5, 1904, p. 1.—To be in one’s 
pots, to be intoxicated.—To sweeten the pot, in 
poker, to add to a jack-pot that has not been opened 
on the previous deal, each player contributing one chip. 
Also called fattening. 


pot4 (pot), π. [Dan., a pot, a measure. See 
poti!,} A Danish liquid measure equal to .212 
gallons. 
Pot. Anabbreyiation (a) of the Latin potassa, 
otash; (b) [l. ο.] of potential; (c) of the 
Latin potio, potion. 





A of being potable; potableness. 


potage? (po-tiizh’), m. [F.]. Soup. 

potagerie (po-tizh-ré’), π. [F.] Herbs. or 
vegetables collectively; a kitchen-garden. 

potageryt (po-taj’e-ri), n. An Anglicized form 
of *potagerie. 

Potagery, is a Term signifying all sorts of Herbs or 
a Senet and all that concerns them, considered 
in general. . 

fvelyn, tr. De La Quintinye, Compleat Gard'ner, Dic- 
[tionary. Ν. Ε. D. 
pot-ale (pot’al), π. The residue left in the 
still from the first distillation of fermented 
wash in the manufacture of whisky. It con- 
tains a little lactic acid, which can be recov- 
ered and utilized in connection with dyeing 
processes. : 
potamian (p6-ta’mi-an), a. Same as potamice. 
Potamogetonacezse (pot’a-m6-jé’td-na’sé-é), 
n. pl. [{[NL. (Engler, 1886), < Potamogeton + 
-acex.| Afamily of monocotyledonous plants 
of the order Naiadales, the pondweed family, 
typified by the ens Potamogeton. It is distin- 
guished from the Naiadacezx, with which it was formerly 
united, chiefly by the distinct carpels and the disk-like 
or cup-like stigmas. It contains nine genera, of which 
Potamogeton, Zostera, Ruppia, and Zannichellia are the 
most important. 
potamogetonetum (pot’a-m6-jé’to-née’tum), 
n. [Potamogeton + -etum.] <A zone of vege- 
table growth near the shore of a body of water, 
characterized by the presence of the genus 
Potamogeton. : 
potamologist (pot-a-mol’6-jist), ». : [pota- 
molog(y) + -ist,] _A student of potamology. 
potamometer (pot-a-mom’e-tér), . [Gr. 
ποταμός, river, + µέτρον, measure.}] An instru- 
ment for measuring the force of a current of 
water. | 
potamophobia (ροΐ/α-πιζ-{0/Ρ1-4), ». [NL., 
Yr. Totaudc, river, + -ϕοβια, < φοβεῖν, fear. | 
Morbid fear of rivers, especially of crossing 


ο. Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 
3. 
potamoplankton (pot’a-md-plangk’ton), n. 


Gr. ποταμός, river, + NL. plankton.] The 
plankton of rivers as distinguished from ‘that 
of lakes and oceans, See pelagic and limnetie 
*plankton. 


potash, ”.—Bichromate of potash. See potassium 
bichromate, under potassium.— Potash blue. See *xblue. 
—S§$tick potash, caustic potash (potassium hydroxid) 
cast into cylindrical sticks one fourth or one third of an 
inch in diameter, for surgical use as an escharotic: also 
frequently used in this form in the chemical laboratory 
ΑΗ vapor of water and carbon dioxid from gaseous 
mixtures. 


potash-bulbs (pot’ash-bulbz), π. pl. In chem., 
a piece of apparatus, used in the ultimate anal- 
yses of organie substances, consisting of sev- 
eral connected bulbs of light glass containing 


a strong solution of potassium hydroxid. The 
potassium hydroxid absorbs the carbon dioxid formed in 
burning a weighed portion of the substance to be ana- 
lyzed, the gain in weight of the apparatus showing the 
quantity of carbon dioxid produced, from which can be 
calculated the quantity of carbon in the substance ana- 
lyzed. There are several different forms of the apparatus, 
yy af those most in use being known as Liebig’s and 
eissler’s. 





Potash-bulbs. 
a, Geissler’s form; 4, Liebig’s form. 


potassio-antimonious (p6-tas’i-d-an-ti-m0’ni- 
us), a.’ Containing potassium and antimony 
(with its lower valence) as constituents. Po- 
tassio-antimonious tartrate is common tartar 
emetic, 2(K(SbO)C4H,0g).H20.. 

potassiobismuthic (p6-tas’i-d-biz’ muth-ik), 
a. Containing potassium and bismuth as 
constituents. Potassiobismuthie nitrate, in 
strongly alkaline solution, is Béttger’s reagent 
for the detection of glucose in urine. 


potassiomercuric (p6-tas/i-d-mér-ki’rik), a. 


Containing potassium and mercury (with its 


higher valence) as constituents. Potassio- 
mercuri¢e iodide (KHglg) is frequently used as 
a reagent for the detection of vegetable alka- 


potato-digger 


loids, and sometimes for their quantitative 
determination. | ant = WP 

potassioplatinic (po-tas”i-6-pla-tin’ik), a. 
Containing potassium and platinum (with its 
higher valence) as constituents. Potassio- 
platinie chlorid is the same as potassium 
chloroplatinate (ΚοΡί0ρ). 

Dotnet (p6-tas’i-6-sul’fat), n. A 
double sulphate of potassium and some other 
metal or radical: as, aluminium potassiosul- 
phate, common alum. 


Potassium chloroplatinate. See xplatinichlorid.— 
Potassium chloroplatinite. See ‘*chloroplatinite. 
— Potassium Αλ. προς potassium acid sul- 

hate, or bisulphate of potas (KHSO,).— Potassium 
odide. See *iodide.—Potassium manganate, the 
**mineral chameleon ” (see chameleon mineral) of earlier 
chemists, so named from the readiness with which 
its solution changes color from green to purple by 
taking up oxygen, producing the permanganate. It is 
chiefly as material for the production of this latter salt 
that the manganate is now made.— Potassium per- 
chlorate. See *perchlorate.— Potassium perman- 
ganate, a salt which dissolves in water with a rich 
red-purple tint, the color disappearing on removal of 
oxygen which is easily given up in definite amount to 
substances which are ready to combine with it. Hence 
this salt, of which the formula is KMn0Og, is extensively 
used in volumetric analysis, as, for example, in the deter- 
mination of iron in its -ores.— Potassium sulphate, a 
salt which is, produced largely, in working the Stassfurt 
deposits, from kainite and by decomposing the potassium 
chlorid of carnallite with kieserite : extensively used in 
the manufacture of glass and of alum, and in a more or 
less crude condition as an ingredient of fertilizers. 


potassoxyl (p6-tas-ok’sil),.™...The radical 
consisting. of an atom of oxygen in combina- 
tion with an atom of potassium (ΚΟ). 


potato, ”.—Bacteriosis of the potato. See xbacteri- 
osis.— Black rot of sweet potato. See black xrot.— 
Brown rot of the potato, See *rot.— Chinese po- 
tato. See *cinnamon-vine and yam, 1.-~Chytridiose 
of potato. See xchytridiose.— Goa potato, the prickly 
am, Dioscorea aculeata, a species widely spread. in the 
ast Indies and in the islands of the Pacific. Thestarchy 
tubers form an important food-staple in many places 
during certain seasons of the year.— Horse potatoes, a 
sailors’ name for yams.—Kafir potato, a Natal plant of 
the mint family, Plectranthus eseulentus. It bears tubers 
resembling potatoes, which are used by the natives as 
food.— Salaga potato, a West African plant of the mint 
family, Coleus Salagensis, native to Togoland, which 
bears edible tubers resembling potatoes.— Potato early 
blight, potato late blight. See x*blight.— Potato 
flea-beetle, flea-bug. See */lea-beetle, */flea-bug.— 
Sweet-potato borer, See *borer. 
potato-ball (po-ta’to-bal), π. The globose 
berry of the potato, Solanum tuberosum. See 
potato, 2. 


potato-beetle, ”.—Bogus potato-beetle, an Ameri- 
can chrysomelid beetle, Leptinotarsa juncta, which 





Bogus Potato-beetle (Leptinotarsa juncta). 
α.α, eggs; 6,4, larvze; c, beetle; e, leg: a, 5, ε, enlarged; 


e,more enlarged. (After Riley.) 


rather closely resembles the Colorado potato-beetle and 
feeds on wild species of Solanum.— Striped potato- 
beetle, (a) The Colorado potato-beetle. (b) A meloid 
beetle, Epicauta vittata. Also called the old-fashioned 
potato-beetle.— Three-lined potato-beetle, an Ameri- 
can chrysomelid beetle, Lema trilineata, yellow in color 
and with three black elytral stripes. It feeds on the 
leaves of the Irish potato. See cut at Lema. vty 
potato-clay (p0-ta’td-kla), m. A fine silicious 
lumpy clay used as a base by the Hopi in the 
manufacture of certain artificial ceremonial 
pigments. Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1900, 
p. 469. 
potato-curl (po-ta’td-kérl), . A disease of 
the potato-plant, marked by the curling and 
withering of the leaves, caused by a fungus, 
Verticillium atroalbum. On 
potato-cutter (po-ta’to-kut’ér), m. In agri., 
a hand-machine for slicing potatoes. It con- 
sists of a rectangular box, open below, containing fixed 
knives and a pivoted cover for pressing a potato laid upon 
the knives down upon them and pushing the cut pieces 
out below. It cuts in slices or quarters or both, and pre- 
serves the eyes of each piece ready for planting. Other 
machines have a knife-box and a simple hand-lever for 
pushing the potato through the nest of knives. 
potato-digger, ”. The smallest of these machines is 
a simple double or lifting plow having lung steel fingers at 
the back. The plow lifts the soil, tubers, and plants, and 
pushes them upon the fingers, the soil falling between 
them, and the roots and tops being left behind on the 
ground. Another form of plow is provided with a hori- 
zontal wheel armed with long fingers. As the plow opens 


potato-digger 


the soil, the revolving wheel picks out and separates the 
tubers and roots, and throws them to one side. More 
powerful machines, operated by four horses, open the 





Potato-digger. 
a, shovel point for lifting plants and soil; 4, screen for sifting 
out soil; 6, elevator with flights carrying plants and tubers over 


and up screen; α, vibrating rack for shaking tubers out of plants; 
é, me made of rods delivering the plants; ἤ rack delivering 
tubers; g, pole; #, lever controlling depth of shovel point; z, 
lever controlling delivery; 7, wheel supporting machine and de- 
livering power to elevator and rack, and armed with radial stops 
to prevent slipping in soft ground, 


rows and, by means of screens, clean the tubers from the 
soil, separate them from the tops, and deliver. tops and 
tubers in separate lines, behind. Sometimes, called.a 
potato-harvester, 


potato-fly (po-ta’td-fli), nm. Any one of several 
species of blister-beetles which eat potato- 
leaves. Hpicauta vitiata is an example, 

potato-gun (po-ta’td-gun), n.. A special form 
of powder-gun: for dusting potato-plants with 
an insecticide. © 

potato-harvester (ρ6 - ta’ td - hiir” ves - tér), n. 
Same as *potato-digger. iis 

potato-hiller (p6-ta’td-hil’ér), n. A horse- 
tool for scraping and gathering the loose soil 
about young potato-plants, in hilling or ridg- 
ing. It consists of two mold-boards placed 
under'a plow-beam. The tool is guided by 
means of plow-handles, It resembles a ridger. 
See *ridger, 3.. 

potato-moth» (p6-ta’td-méth), m. A cosmo- 
politan gelechiid moth, Phthorimza operculella, 
whose larva attacks potato tubers and also 
mines the leaves of tobacco, ’ 


potato-planter, ”. These machines have reached a 
high degree of efficiency. Some forms open the soil, au- 
tomatically deposit the seed-potatoes at fixed distances, 
and cover them by means of followers or disks. Others, 
under the guidance of a boy riding behind the driver, 


distribute the seed as desired. Some forms employ a. 


cutter or disk in advance of the plow to assist in opening 
the soil, and all types employ some form of attachment 
for distributing fertilizer in connection with the planting. 


potato-plow (p0-ta’td-plou), ». Α potato- 
digger (which see). | 

potato-race (p0-ta’td-ras), π. A race in which 
each runner picks up and carries to the 
starting-line, one at a time, potatoes placed 
at intervals along the course. Usually there 
are eight potatoes for each runner, placed at 
intervals of two yards. 

potato-scab (p6-ta’td-skab), n. A disease of 
the potato tuber due to the fungus Odspora 
scabies.— Potato-scab gnat.. See xgnatl. 

potato-sorter (p6-ta’td-sér’tér), nm. A machine 
for cleaning and sorting potatoes. Some are 
cylindrical riddles; others use a traveling 
elevator-screen which cleans and sorts the po- 
tatoes and packs the merchantable ones in 
barrels. 

potato-sphinx (p6-ta’td-sfingks), n. A large 
sphingid moth, Phlegethontius quinquemacu- 
lata, whose larva feeds on potato-, tomato-, 
and tobaeco-plants. 

potato-sprayer (p6-ta’td-spra”ér), π. A ma- 
chine for spraying rows of potato-plants. 

potato-stones (po-ta’t6-sténz), π. pl. A local 


name for hollow brown nodules of) quartz’ 


lined with erystals of the same mineral found 
at Bristol, England. 

potato-tree (po-ta’to-tré), n. A hardy, showy 
Chilian shrub, Solanum crispum, which. grows 
from 12 to 15 feet high, and bears fragrant 
bluish-purple flowers and. yellowish-white 
fruit the size of peas. 

potato-weevil (p0-ta’td-wé’vl), π. Same as 
potato-stalk weevil (which see, under weevil). 

potato-worm (p6-ta’to-wérm), π. The larva 
of the potato-sphinx. | 

pot au Fett (po to fé"). [F.,.‘ pot at the fire.”] 
A. French dish which resembles ‘beef stew: 
also used 'to designate soup stock and the pot 
in which soup stock is prepared, — 

Poteau stage. . See *stage. 

Potency of a set or series, in math., its power or cardi- 
nal number.—The potency of the continuum, the 


potency of the sequence of all the numbers from 0 to.1, 
or of all the points of the sect (0, 1). 


potential. I, a.—Potential gradient, in clect., the 
mean decrease of potential per unit distance. Science 


Abstracts, III, Sec. A, p. 395.— Potential slope. Same 
as ‘potential  gradient.— Potential variation. 
See *variation. 


ΤΙ. π. 2. (e) In elect., an incorrect abbreévia- 
tion of potential difference, or electric pressure. 
— Contact difference of potential, in elect., a differ- 
ence of potential produced by the contact of two different 
metals or other substances, and not due to any chemical 
action between them.— Difference of potential. (0) 
See *difference.—Discharge potential, in elect., the 
voltage at the terminals of a vacuum-tube or similar 
apparatus, between which an electric discharge occurs.— 
Electrostatic potential. See potential, 2 (c).— Nega- 
tive potential, electric potential of a point or region, 
such that the tendency of flow is from the earth toward 
it.— Thermodynamic potential, a function of the 
energy, entropy, temperature, pressure, and volume of a 
system which has its minimum value when the system is 
in equilibrium. One of its usual forms, known as the 
thermodynamic potential at constant pressure, is given 
by the equation ¢ = « — 04+ pv. 

potentialize, v. t. 2. To give powerto; make 
potent. [Rare.] 

[He] felt assured of victory if his war club was made in 
imitation of that of the enemy and potentialized by a 
plume or inscription appealing to the Apache deity. 

An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1897-98, Ῥ. xxiii, 

potentiometer, .—Liquid potentiometer, in 

elect., a device for measuring the fall of potential in a 
liquid column traversed by an electric current. 


potentite (po’ten-tit), ». [potent + -ite2.] A 
trade-name of an explosive consisting of a 
mixture of finely divided guneotton (about 45 
to 65 per cent.) with potassium nitrate. | 

Poterioceras (p6-té-ri-os’e-ras), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ποτήριον, a drinking-cup, + κέρας, horn.], A 
genus of, cyrtochoanitic nautiloid cephalopods 
with short, stout, and straight or curved shells, 
the apertures of which are subtrigonal in senile 
individuals. Several species are known from 
the Silurian to the Carboniferous. — 

Poteriocrinus (p6-té-ri-ok’ri-nus), πι [NI., < 
Gr. ποτήριον, a drinking-cup, + κρίνον, lily (see 
crinoid).] A genus of dicyclie fistulate οτ]- 
noids, with very large tubular ventral sae as 
long as.the arms, represented by numerous 
species in the Upper Devonian and Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

potestal (p6-tes’tal), α. 
+ -all.] In Rom. antiq., of or pertaining to 
potestas. See potestas. [Rare.] 

The leaders . . . of the other school are of the opinion 
that-my action is only suspended while the child or slave 
is in my potestas, because I cannot proceed against myself, 
but that it revives on the potestal relationship coming to 
an end. Muirhead, Gaius, IV. § 78. 

pot-grease (pot’grés), n. Fat saved from the 
household cooking of meat, used in soap-mak- 
ing. Also known as kitchen-stuff. 

pothead, 7... 2. A form of joint or connector 
used in electric line work in passing from a 
single conductor to a group of parallel wires. 

The station terminal of the cable is on the ground 
floor and consists of a series of concrete cells, the cable 
being provided with a pot-head at this point and spread- 
ing from a three-conductor cable to single-conductor 

cable. Elect. World and Engin., March 5, 1904, p, 427. 

pot-head (pot’hed), v. i; To expand at the 
end to form a cup or pot: said of electrical 
cables which, when used for very high volt- 
ages, have their covering or armor spread 
out to form a cup, which is then filled with in- 
sulating material. The armor is usually of 
lead, hence the potheading can easily be done, 
and prevents short-circuiting between the 
cable and cover or armor. 


pot-hole (pot ’ 1161), v. t.; pret. and pp. pot- 
holed, ppr. pot-holing. To produce in (a solid 
rock mass) a hole by the action of stones and 
silt whirled around in an eddy of water. The 
effect of such action is to produce a deep eylin- 
drical. hole, ealled a well, or a hollowed cav- 
ity, called a pot-hole, or, in rare cases, a very 
large and deep, more or less eylindrical and 
hollowed cavern, called a giants’ kettle or 
cauldron. 
The vertical extent of such erosion works out at about 
2 millimetres per year, which corresponds to the removal 
of only 5 milligrammes of rock per ton of silt-laden water, 
and of this Mr. Ball thinks that at least two-thirds is ac- 
counted for by the pot-holing action. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 5.), ΧΧΙ. p. 672. 
pot-leg (pot’leg), π. 1. The leg of a pot.— 
2. Broken pieces of cast-iron used as shot. 


And at shot-range a man can be killed just as definitely 
by a dose of pot-leg out of a gas-pipe barrel as he can by 
a dum-dum bullet sent through scientific rifling. Indeed, 
for close-quarter fighting pot-leg 1s far more comprehen- 
sive, and far less likely to miss than the lonely modern 
bullet. Cuteclife Hyne, A Master of Fortune, iii. 


pot-man, ”.. 3. The workman who ladles the 
lead crystals into the pots in the Pattinson 
process. Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of 
Metallurgy, p. 691. 


[1,. potestas, power, 


pot-spade (pot’spad), m. 
pot-steel (pot’stél), η. 


pot-stick, x. 


potter-bee (pot’ér-bé), n. 
potter-wasp, n.— Fraternal potter-wasp, an Amer- 


pottery, ”.— Akahada 


pottery 
Potomac cat, See *catl.— Potomac formation, or 
group. See *formation. 
potomato (p0-to-mi’to or pd-td-ma’td), n. 
[po(tato) + tomato.] Aname given to plants 
produced by grafting the potato on the tomato 


and vice versa. The plants are readily intergrafted, 
and the union will persist throughout the normal life of 
the particular plants that are grafted ; but no economic 
results follow the operation. Recently, the word pomato 
has also been used, chiefly for reputed sex crosses between 
the potato and tomato. See *xpomato. 


potongt (pd6-tong’), n. [Tagalog.] In the 
Philippine Islands, a colored wrap for the 
head, as worn by the Tagals at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. 

potoroo (po0-t6-r6’), n. [Native Austral.] One 
of the small rat-kangaroos of the genus Potor- 
ous, the generic name being a Latinization of 
the native name., 

pototromoparanea (po ” to -trd-m6-par’a- 
ne’a), n. [lL potus, drink, + Gr. τρόµος, a 
trembling, + παράνοια, delirium.} Delirium 
tremens, 

potrero (po-tra’rd), π.. [Sp. potrero, pasture, 
{ potro, a ecolt.] In Spanish-American coun- 
tries, a cattle-farm or ranch. 


pot-seine (pot’san), m. A net with a central 


pot or bag, used in taking fishes. 


The purpose of this contrivance is to provide a pot- 
seine to be used with or without scows and adapted to 
fish only with the tide and to be held by leads or guides, 
one at each side. Sci. Amer.,; Feb. 28, 1903, p. 160. 

In whaling, a long- 
handled, sharp-edged spade used for handling 
the blubber while boiling out the oil. 


Cast-steel; crucible 

steel: so called because it is melted in a pot 

or crucible, 

2. Ina camp, the stick or pole 

on which the kettle is suspended over the fire. 
Camping-grounds, pot-sticks, fire, implements, utensils, 

canoes, and geographical names, 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), Χ. 3. 


Potters’ asthma, pneumonoconiosis.— Potters’ bron- 


chitis. Same as *potters’ asthma. 


See *beel, 


ican wasp, Kumenes fraterna, which builds clay cells 
and stores them, with canker-worms or similar slender 
lepidopterous larvee. 


pottery, earthenware made 
in Akahada, a province of Yamato, Japan, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.— American pottery. 
(a) Aboriginal pottery. Pottery has been produced by 
various native peoples throughout North, Central, and 
South America from an early period, and in certain sec- 
tions is still manufactured. The most important and 
characteristic of the native American wares are the 
following : (1) Clif-dwellers’ pottery. See Pueblo pottery, 
below. (2) Costa Rican pottery, a rude earthenware 
made by the natives of Costa Rica and found in the an- 
cient ruins of that country. Cinerary urns are abundant 
in this ware. (3) Atlantic Indian pottery, a coarse, 
sandy pottery made by the Indian tribes of the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Florida. It is partly baked and 
usually occurs in the forms of pots or jars with rude orna- 
mentation produced by scratching simple patterns on 
the plastic surface or molding the clay in the interior of 
coarse textile fabrics or basketwork. (4) Mexican pot- 
tery, ware found among the ancient remains of Mexico, 
The most distinctive variety is a black or red pottery 
modeled ‘in grotesque shapes, in which serpents, heads 
of gods; and symbolical figures form conspicuous features 
of the relief decorations ; also, the pottery of the modern 
Mexicans and native tribes. (5) Moki pottery. See 
Pueblo pottery, below. (6) Mound pottery, a primitive 

5 pottery found in the 
ancient mounds of 
the Mississippi val- 
ley. Also called 
mound-buitders’ 
pottery. It is gen- 
erally of coarse tex- 
ture, though some- 
times of fine, smooth 
clay, and is occasion- 
ally covered with a 
dark-red. pigment. 
The usual forms are 
bowls and pots, fre- 
quently made in the 
rude semblance of 
the human figure, 
animals, and vege- 
table forms. (7) Nic- 
aragua pottery, 
ware made by the 
nativesof Nicaragua 
in Central America. 
It is distinguished 
b its modeled 
forms in imitation of 
animals, idols, and 
conventional sculp- 
tures. Much of it 
is of a mortuary or 
sepulchral nature. 
(8) Peruvian pot- 
tery, pottefy found 
in the ancient cemeteries of Peru. The ware is either 
red or black, and occurs in a great variety of shapes 
simulating almost every object in nature and illustrating 


ee 





Pueblo Pottery.—Dipper, from ancient 
ruins in Arizona. 


(In the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia.) 
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pottery 


every phase of domestic life. The portrait-vases or water- 
vessels are carefully modeled in the forms of human 
heads, lifelike or grotesque. Many of these are furnished 
with an arched tube extending above, from which rises 


a central spout. (9) Pueblo pottery, a peculiar variety of 
earthenware made by the Pueblo Indians, or house-build- 
ing tribes, of the western slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
This pottery is of several varieties, the best having a 
grayish-white body with geometrical decorations in black 
and various colors, covered with a gloss, produced by 
polishing or rubbing the surface with smooth stones. In 
the ancient cliff ruins of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona this ware has been found in surprising abun- 
dance. The modern Moki Indians of Arizona and the 
Pueblo and Zui Indians of New Mexico still practise the 
ancient art of their ancestors. (10) Zui pottery. See 
Pueblo pottery, above. (6) The first white settlers in 
America made pottery, but not until the end of the seven- 
teenth century was any attempt made to produce a better 
grade of ware than the commonest sorts of household 
utensils. The following are the more important varieties 
ο κά after that time: (1) Beech pottery, pottery made 

y Ralph Bagnall Beech, of Philadelphia, between 1845 and 
1857 ; particularly a white ware with inlaid designs of 
mother-of-pearl, and painted Pet hag of prominent men 
on a black or blue enameled or japanned ground. (2) 
Bennington pottery, earthenware made at Bennington, 
Vermont, between 1846 and 1858, at the United States 
Pottery, which was ppersie? by Lyman and Fenton. 
Brown-glazed, Rockingham, and scrodled wares, of good 
body and excellent glaze, were produced there in a great 
variety of forms, as picture-frames, toby jugs, hunting- 
pitchers, book-shaped flasks, mantel ornaments, and 
figures of animals, such as well-modeled deer, cows, 
dogs, and lions. See flint-enameled ware, below. (3) 
Biloxi pottery, a common Rovers body made in a great 
variety of eccentric shapes and frequently covered with 
rich, mottled glazes. The principal features of this ware 
are extreme thinness and lightness of weight and ey fe 
ality of treatment by crimping, crumpling, and twisting 
the clay in every conceivable manner. It is made at 
Biloxi, Mississippi. (4) Burlington white ware, ware 
first produced at Burlington, New Jersey, about 1684, by 
agents of Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London, one of the proprie- 
tors and afterward governor of West New Jersey. is 
was the first white ware made in the American colonies. 
(5) Cushman stoneware, a salt-glazed stoneware with 
cobalt-blue decorations and, occasionally, incised designs, 
made by Paul Cushman at Albany, New York, about 
1809, —a date found on numerous pieces bearing his 
name. (6) Flint-enameled ware, a fine grade of Rock- 
ingham or tortoise-shell ware, made at’ Bennington, 
Vermont. The glaze is heavy and brilliant, with mot- 
tlings of brown, blue, and olive, sometimes in mono- 
chrome and occasionally in combination. Patented by 
Lyman and Fenton in 1849. (7) Grueby faience, a hard 
pottery body covered with opaque enamels in dull or 
mat finish, produced by the Grueby Faience Co, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The prevailing color is cucumber- 
green, although other colors, such as claret, light blue, 
and yellow, have been used. The shapes are adopted 
mainly from ancient Egyptian forms, the ornamentation 
being principally conventionalized leaf forms in low 
relief. (8) Hammered pottery, a variety of decorative 
earthenware made at Chelsea, Massachusetts. The sur- 
face of the ware is hammered before apts and is thus 
covered with a network of flat facets in regular patterns, 
resembling the surface of hammered metal. Over this 
indented groundwork carved sprays of flowers are ap- 
plied in relief designs. (9) Jersey City pottery, earthen- 
ware produced at the Jersey City Pottery, New Jersey, 
between 1825 and 1892, consisting of hunting-pitchers, 
toby jugs in brown glaze, coarse blue and white ware, 
after the style of Wedgwood’s jasper ware, and household 
and druggists’ wares of every description. The principal 
modeler of these works was Daniel Greatbach, who 
originated many of the now famous shapes. (10) Penn- 
sylvania-German pottery, coarse red earthenware made 
by the German settlers in eastern Pennsylvania during 
the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth. The art was brought from Germany, where 
slip-decoration flourished for several centuries. See 
tulip ware, below. (11) Rookwood pottery, a manufac- 
tory of pottery established at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1880, 
by Mrs. Maria Longworth Nichols; also, the ware pro- 
duced at Rookwood 
Pottery, which is of a 
hard earthenware or 
stoneware body with 
underglaze decora- 
tions painted in όο]- 
ored clays οπ the 
green ware. One of 
the distinguishing fea- 
tures of Rookwood is 
the tinting and blend- 
ing of the ground col- 
ors beneath the heavy, 
transparent, colored 
glazes. Among the 
most important. styles 
of ware produced at 
this establishment are 
cameo or shell-tinted, 
dull-finished, carved, 
modeled, and mat- 
glazed wares; but the 
factory is more espe- 
cially noted for its 
‘standard’ ware, with 
tinted grounds and 
heavy glazes, and the 
highly artistic quality 
of its ornamentation. 
(12) Southwark white 
ware, @ fine grade of pottery made at Southwark, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, from 1769 to 1774. This ware 
was of white body with blue underglaze decorations, 
after the style of the Bow and Worcester wares of that 
period. (13) Teco ware, a modern pottery made by the 
American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co. of Chicago, Tlli- 
nois, with modeled or sculptured decorations and mat 
glazes, usually of a mottled grayish-green color. (14) 





Rookwood Pottery.— Mug, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, underglaze decoration, por- 
trait of General Washington, 

(In the Pennsylvania Museum, 

Philadelphia.) 


Tulip ware, aname given to the sgraffito and slip-deco- 
rated red earthenware made by the Pennsylvania-German 
potters in eastern Pennsylvania during the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth, in the deco- 
ration of which the tulip predominated.— Anglo-Ameri- 
can pottery, English cream-colored ware of the first 
third of the nineteenth century, bearing transfer-printed 
designs, of American subjects, such as views of promi- 





Lg ner, 


Anglo-American Pottery.— Plate with dark blue print of Captain 
McDonough’s victory on Lake Champlain, 1814, 
(In the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia.) 


nent buildings, scenery, and portraits of eminent men. 
This ware was made especially for the American market. 
It was printed at first in black or dark blue, and later in 
various colors.— Arabic pottery, pottery made by the 
Arabs from the eighth to the sixteenth century, consist- 
ing of tiles, mosaics, and decorative earthenware. The 
earliest pottery of the Arabs in Europe was probably a 
silicious glazed ware. In 1239 James I. of. Aragon 
granted a special charter to the Saracen or Arab potters 
of Jativa (now San Felipe de Jativa), allowing them to 
pursue their μα ἲ on the payment. annually of one 
bezant. Early in t 

potters were producing well-made gilded faience.— 
Avisseau a , an imitation of the rustiques figu- 
lines of Bernard Palissy by Victor Avisseau of Tours, 
France, whose pottery was established in 1842.—Avon 
ρωσ, a) Earthenware made at Avon, near Fon- 
ainebleau, nce, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, consisting principally of figures of animals and 
figurines. (0) A modern faience with tinted ground, 
somewhat resembling the earlier products of the Rook- 
wood Pottery, made at the Avon Pottery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, about 1885.— Azimgarh pottery, a rude earthen- 
ware made at Azimgarh, India, of a fine black’ ‘color, 
with silvery ornamentation, produced by scratching the 
pattern on the surface of the burned ware and rubbing 
into the lines an amalgam of tin and mercury.—Azure 
pottery, a variety of stoneware decorated in blue. See 
the extract. 


Among the other French potteries of the sixteenth 
century we must mention those of Savignies and La 
Chapelle-aux-Pots, small villages in the neighbourhood 
of Beauvais, where ...a kind of stoneware covered 
with plain blue enamel was also manufactured. This 
ware, mentioned by Rabelais and the historians of that 


period, by whom it is termed azwre pottery, was of suffi- 


cient value to be presented to sovereigns. It is now rather 
scarce. 
Gasnault and Garnier, Β. K. Handbooks, French Pot- 
(tery, p. ο]. . 
Barbizet pottery, an imitation of the rustiques figulines 
of Bernard Palissy made by Victor Barbizet, of Paris, 
France, since 1850. See Palissy ware, under ware2.—Bi- 
loxi pottery. See American xpottery (b).— Bordeaux 
ottery, stanniferous faience made at Bordeaux, France, 
uring the eighteenth century, in the styles of the Rouen, 
Nevers, and Moustiers potteries.—Cafaggiolo pottery, 
majolica ware made at Cafaggiolo, Italy, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, Its principal characteristics 
are a pure white enamel and a rich dark-blue grounding 
laid on with a coarse brush.— Castel Durante pottery, 
majolica produced at Castel Durante, Italy, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The decorations 
frequently consist. of grotesques, dolphins, sea-horses, 
masks, and festoons, arranged in symmetrical patterns. 
Many of the pharmacy jars and plaques with paintings 
of large heads are attributed to Castel Durante.—Cliff- 
dwellers’ pottery. See American xpottery (a).— 





Creil P 
1830. 


Cochin-Chinese pottery, earthenware made in Cochin- 
China ; specifically, a variety of glazed pottery with relief 


.— Plate with black print of Washington, about 
(in the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia.) 


e sixteenth century the Saracenic 


pottery 


decorations.— Costa Rican pottery. See American 
pottery (a).— Creil Pottery. cream-colored ware, or 
queen’s-ware, made at Creil, France, late in the eighteenth 
and 1η the first half of the nineteenth century, by a firm of 
English potters who introduced transfer-printing in the 
decoration of table-services.—Deruta pottery, tin- 
enameled pottery made at Deruta, Italy, in the sixteenth 
century. Some pieces ascribed to this source possess a 


. beautiful madreperla luster, similar to that of the Pesaro 


pottery.— Forli pottery, tin-enameled pottery, or majol- 
ica, made at Forli, Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.— Gien pottery, a variety of pottery which 
somewhat resembles tin-enameled ware but has a plum- 
biferous glaze, made at Gien, France, in imitation of the 
styles of Marseilles, Rouen, and’other French faience and 
of certain old Italian wares.—Gombei pottery, Japan- 
ese earthenware with a rough gray glaze, more or less 
crackled, made by Gombei Kurisaki at Matsue, Japan, be- 
fore 1695. See Idzwmo *pottery— Gubbio pottery, 
majolica made at Gubbio, Italy, in the sixteenth century, 
particularly a rich, ruby-lustered pottery made by Giorgio 
Andreoli.— Higo pottery, earthenware made in the 
province of Higo, Japan, showing Korean influence.— 
Idsumo pottery. Same as Idzuwmo xpottery.— Idzumo 
pottery, earthenware made in the province of Idzumo, 
apan, the most common variety having a brilliant red- 
dish-brown glaze, shading into yellow. Also written 
Idsumo,—Iga pottery, earthenware made in the prov- 
ince of Iga, Japan.—Imbe pottery, earthenware made 
at Imbe, in the province of Bizen, Japan. See Bizen pot- 
tery, under pottery.—Indian pottery. See American 
xpottery (a).—Ipsen pottery, terra-cotta made in the 
style of the ancient Greco-Roman pottery, at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. In beauty of form and purity of decorative de- 
signs the Ipsen reproductions compare favorably with the 
classical vases.— Jersey City pottery. See American 
xpottery (b).— Karatsu pottery, hard pottery made at 
Karatsu, in the province of Hizen, Japan; particularly 
prized by the Japanese.— Kishiu pottery, earthenware 
made at Wakayama, in the province of Kii, Japan.~ Ki- 
A ed pottery, a kind of pottery manufactured in the 
iyomizu district, Kioto, Japan. Also written Kiyomidsu, 
See Kiyomidzu porcelain, under porcelain. 1— Lille pot- 
tery, a stanniferous faience, resembling that of Rouen, 
made at Lille, France, in the eighteenthcentury. It is dis- 
tinguished by a fine white enamel and inferior decorations 
and colors.— Limoges pottery a name given to under- 
glaze, slip-painted earthenware, or barbotine, first pro- 
duced about 1875,at Limoges, France, and extensively 
imitated by amateur decorators in the United States. 
Also called. Haviland faience.—Longwy pottery, a 
faience produced at Longwy, France, since about 1838, 
decorated with enameled colors, often in.Oriental styles 
and frequently covered with a crackled glaze.—Luné- 
ville pottery, stanniferous faience made at: Lunéyville, 
France, from about 1731; also, biscuit figures and groups, 
made of a local white clay, frequently stamped “ Terre de 
Lorraine.”— Malaga pottery, a variety of pottery made 
at Malaga, Spain, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, noted for its beautiful golden luster, This was 
probably the most ancient center for the manufacture of 
Hispano-Moresque pottery.— Marseilles pottery, tin- 
enameled faience produced at Marseilles, France, from 
before 1700 to the end. of the eighteenth century. This 
ware was noted for its beautifully modeled shapes and 
graceful handles end feet, and its fine colors. The mark 
generally used was the fleur-de-lis.— Mexican pottery. 
See American pottery (a).— Mino pottery, a pottery 
which derives its name from the province of Mino, Japan, 
where it is made.—Minoan pottery, pottery of the 
Minoan period found in 
Crete. . There are three ; ze 
styles— early, middle, and 
late.—Mi Shima Karatsu 
pottery, Karatsu  Ροῖ- 
tery, made in Japan, in 
the Mi Shima style of deco- 
ration., See Karatsu *pot- 
tery and Mi Shima *ware. 
—Moki pottery. See 
Pueblo pottery, under 
American *pottery (a).— 
Mound-builders’ pot- 
tery. Sameas mound Ἀγροί- 
tery.x—Mound . pottery. 
See American &pottery (a). 
—Moustiers pottery, 
tin-enameled faience made 
at Moustiers, France, from 
about 1679 through. the 
eighteenth century.—Nev- 
ers pottery, stanniferous 
faience made at Nevers, 
France, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth and 
through the seventeenth : | 
and eighteenth centuries, in the style of Italian majolica. 
The clay and glaze were of considerable hardness, while 
the colorings of the decorations were weak. See faience 
patriotique.— Nicaragua pottery. See American 
xpottery (a).—Ohi pottery, earthenware made at Ohi, a 
village in the.eastern part-of Kanazawa, Japan.— Pavia 
pottery, pottery produced at Pavia, Italy, in the seven- 
teenth century, of a rich brown color, with sgraffito deco- 
rations.—Pennsylvania-German pottery. See Amert- 
can pottery (b).—Peruvian pottery. See American 
xpottery (a).— Pesaro pottery, majolica made at Pesaro, 
Italy, in the sixteenth century, noted for its madreperla 
luster.— Pueblo pottery. See American pottery (a). 
—Raku pottery [Jap. raku, ease, comfort], earthen- 
ware of light gray clay and of a coarse texture, with a 
heavy glaze, usually red or black. It is made.at various 
places in Japan, particularly in Kioto. See the extract. 


Raku derives its name from incidents connected with 
its first production. Chdjiro, the son of a Korean potter, 
attracted the attention of Hideyoshi, who invited him to 
build an oven near a pleasure-house named Juraku. 
Hideyoshi became his patron and later gave to Chdjiro’s 
son a gold seal or stamp bearing the character Raku, which 
signifies happiness. . 

E. S. Morse, Japanese Pottery, p. 259. 
Rato pottery, earthenware made at Rato, Portugal, in 
a great variety of styles, incluaing imitations of Palissy, 
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Vase of Minoan Pottery. 


Found in the Minoan palace 
at Cnosus, Crete. 
(From ‘‘ Annual of the British 
School at Athens."’) 


pottery 


Rouen, and other wares.—Rimini pottery, majolica of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and. seventeenth centuries, made 
at Rimini, Italy ; characterized by good. painting, strong 
Lead-glazed ware was also 
produced there.—Romano-British pottery, pottery 
made by the ancient Romans in Great Britain or found 
there among Roman remains.— Rookwood Dabtary: 

ee 
Arabic kpottery.— Savona pottery, earthenware made 
at Savona, Italy, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
drug-jars, and services were produced in 
abundance.— Sceaux pottery, tin-enameled faience 
made at Sceaux, near Paris, France, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. This ware was frequently mod- 
eled in artistic shapes, figures, and groups, and painted 
with floral and figure, subjects.—Shigaraki pottery, 


coloring, and. fine enamel, 


See American *pottery (b).— Saracenic pottery. 


turies.. Vase 


earthenware made at Shigaraki, province of Omi, Japan. 


It is of a reddish tint, with a rough surface, often having 
a heavy running glaze over the surface glaze.— Shino 
, 8 rough, hard pottery, with a coarse white 


potte 
crackled glaze, produced in the province of Owari, Japan, 
usually in the forms of bowls, plates, and incense-boxes. 
See the extract. 


Records state that the earliest pieces recognized under 
the: name of Shino date back to 1700 or before, and are 


cavity in embryonic vertebrates. The wall of Rathke’s 
pouch takes part in forming the pituitary body. 

pouching (pouch’ing), ». 1. The act of put- 
ting anything into a pouch or. pocket.— 2. 
The formation of a pouch or of a sac-like pro- 
jection or indentation; the pouch or sac thus 
formed. See the extract under pouch, v. i. 

pouch-shell (pouch’shel), π. The shell of a 
small pond-snail, ρα hypnorum. 

poudre (pédr), n. [F.] Powder; gunpowder. 
— Poudre B, an explosive, one of the earlier kinds of 
smokeless powder, manufactured in France for use in the 
Lebel rifle, pattern of 1556. It consisted of about 68 per 
cent. guncotton, 30 per cent. soluble pyroxylin, and 2 per 
cent. paraffin. Also known as Vieille’s powder.— Pou- 
dre BN, an explosive, a modified form of poudre B, 
consisting of insoluble pyroxylin (guncotton) and soluble 
pyroxylin, but with the addition of barium and potassium 
nitrates and a little sodium carbonate. 

poulard (pé-lird’), n. [F. poularde.] A young 
hen fattened for the table; a spayed hen. 
Ν. E. D. 


due to Shino Saburo or Shino Oribe (pseudonym Shino Poulson telephonograph. Same as *xmagneto- 


So-on), a tea-lover who made them by order of his prince. 


E. S. Morse, Japanese Pottery, px 191. Ῥ 


Siena pottery, majolica made at Siena, Italy, in the 

' sixteenth century, 

ainted.— Sinceny pottery. Same as Sinceny ware 

which see, under waye2).— Soma pottery, a variety of 

earthenware made in the province of Iwaki, Japan, fre- 

quently bearing a decorative design of a tethered horse 
and the crest of the house of Soma. See the extract. 


The founder of Soma pottery was Tashiro Goyemon. ... 
Tashiro remained with Ninsei for seven years, and this 
great potter in reward for Tashiro’s diligence and faith- 
ulness permitted him to use Sei, one of the characters of 
his name, and thus Tashire Goyemon became Tashiro 
Seijiyemon, and the mark Sei was used in his work. Ta- 
shire [Seijiyemon]. returned to Nakamura in 1631, and 
made pottery at the order of his master (the lord of 
Βόπια). E. 5. Morse, Japanese Pottery, p. 910, 


Strasburg pottery, tin-enameled, or stanniferous, fa- 





Strasburg Pottery.— Platter with openwork border, 
18th century, from Strasburg, Alsace-Lorraine. 


(In the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia.) 


ience made at Strasburg, from about 1710 (?) to about 1780. 
It was noted for its lightness of weight, its milky-white 
enamel, and the brilliancy of its colors, particularly the 
purples and pinks.—Takatori pottery, pottery made 
at Takatori, a village in Chikuzen province, Japan. It 
is usually of a fine clay, covered with brown glaze.— 
Talavera pottery, pottery made at Talavera, one of 
the principal sites of the industry in Spain, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly a ware 
with white glaze and well-painted decorations.— Urbino 
ottery, majolica ware made at Urbino, Italy, in the six- 
... and seventeenth centuries. The vases and other 
pieces were usually of large size and well modeled, and 
ainted with subjects from sacred and profane history.— 
egetable pottery, a variety of earthenware made of 
clay mixed with the powdered bark of the carisse or 
pottery-tree of Brazil. Yatsushiro pottery, earthen- 
ware produced near the town of Yatsushiro, province of 
Higo, Japan.— Zuni pottery. See Pueblo potiery, under 
American & pottery (a). : 
potting, π. 5. In billiards, the act of holing 
a ball. 
pot-valve (pot’valv), n. A lift safety-valve 
which somewhat resembles a pot in form. 
Guides are cast on the top of the seat-casting 
to keep the valve in position when it is lifted. 


pouch, ”.—Abdominovesical pouch, See *abdom- 
inovesical.— Cescal pouches. See *cxcal.— Coelomic 
pouch. See *celomic.—Dougias’s pouch. Sameas 
rectovaginal pouch (whichsee, under pouch).— Entero- 
ceelic pouch, in embryol., an outpouching or diverticu- 
lum of the enteron, and hencecontaining a portion of the 
enterocele or primitive gut-cavity. — Esophageal 
uch, in earthworms, one of the paired hollow projec- 
ions along the posterior portion of the esophagus, with 
the lumen of which they are in communication.— 
Gastric pouch, in jellyfishes, as Awrelia, one of the inter- 
radial prolongations of the stomach toward the circum- 
ference.— Gutteral pouch, an elongated dilated sac 
communicating at one end with the middle ear and at 
the other end with the pharynx, and containing air. It 
is found only in solipeds and is the same as the Eustach- 
ian tube of man. U.S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases 
of the Horse, 1903, p. 128.—Internemal gastral pouch, 
in Narcomeduse, an interradial pouch projecting from a 
radial pouch into the lobes of the peripheral part of the 
umbrella.— Prussak’s pouch. Same as_ Prussak's 
*xspace.—Rathke’s pouch, a pocket or depression in the 
roof of the mouth, just in front of the septum, which 
temporarily separates the mouth from the pharyngeal 


of excellent. finish and carefully 


pound’, n. 


poundage?, ». 


pour!, η. 


pouring-stick (por’ing-stik), n. 


pourprite (ρῦτ΄ prit), 2. 


pourriture (p6-ri-tiir’), n. 


Pourtalesia (pér-ta-lé’si-i), ». 


phonograph. 

oultry acariasis. See *acariasis. 

poultry-car (pol’tri-kiir), ». A special type 
of box-car fitted with racks for poultry-boxes 
containing live poultry, and provided with 
conveniences for feeding and watering the 
birds in transit. | 
poultry-tick (p6l’tri-tik), n. An American 
ixodid, Argas americanus, destructive to poul- 
try in the southwestern United States. 

pounamu (p6-6-ni’m6), η. [Maori.] Nephrite ; 
jade; greenstone. [Australia.] 

pounce-powder (pouns’pou/‘dér), n. Sameas 
pounce?, | 

pouncet+ (poun’set), απ. [pounce2? +. -et.] 
Same as pounce2, 2 (in pouncet-box). 

pound!, ».— tian pound, a current coin, the 
unit of money of the English protectorate in Egypt and 
the Sudan. Itis divided into 100 piasters, and is equivalent 
to $4.943 in United States gold. . 


The unit is the Egyptian pound, which is divided into 
100 piastres, the piastre being again divided into,10 mil- 
liemes. The Egyptian pound weighs 8.500 grammes, and 
contains 875 parts out of 1000 of fine gold. Its approxi- 
mate value in English currency is £1, 0s. 6d. 

Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 700. 


‘Mint pound, the troy pound adopted by act of Congress 
in 1828 as the basis for all coinage in the United States, 
and kept at the United States Mint in Philadelphia. It 
is taken from its safe only at the annual meeting of the 
Assay Commission. It is of brass of unknown density, 
and therefore fit to serve as a standard only for the prac- 
tical purpose prescribed by law. The Bureau of Stan- 
dards regards this troy pound as agreeing with the troy 
pound deduced from the standard kilogram 20, which is 
the ultimate standard for all weights in the United States. 
See xprototype, 2.—Pound- -pint idler, an English 
naval term, referring to the purser of the ship.— Pound 
Col, a proposed industrial unit for electrochemical energy 
equivalent to 500 ampere-days; the electrical quantity 
which will generate one pound of hydrogen. 

1. (0) A compartment in an abat- 

toir in which animals can be kept until they 


are slaughtered. ποιο. Brit., XXXII. 644. 


poundage!, x. 4, A commission of so much 


in a pound upon the earnings of weavers, paid 
insome parts of England to superintendents 
of weaving-plants. R. Marsden, Cotton Weav- 
ing, p. 476. 

3. The series of pounds in an 
abattoir in which animals can be kept until 
they are slaughtered. Encyc. Brit., XII. 
644 


pound-degree (pound’dé-gré’), n. Α com- 


ound unit which denotes the quantity of 

eat necessary to raise one pound of water one 
degree in, temperature at the temperature cor- 
responding to the greatest density of water. 
The value of a Fahrenheit pound-degree is 
one British thermal unit or 778 foot-pounds. 
3. In founding: (a) the quantity of 
material or molten metal poured from one 
charging of a cupola; (0) the act or operation 
of pouring molten metal into a mold. 
In plumbing, 
a notched stick or wooden spatula used in 
guiding the stream of hot solder in wiping a 
joint, 
[F. *pourprite, < 
pourpre, purple.] A dark blackish-red mate- 
rial found in the sediment of old wines. It is 
probably a mixture of several substances. 
[F., « pourrir, < L. 
putrire, τοῦ.]. Adecay of the roots of the vine 
due to unfavorable environment: distinguished 
from pourridié. 
[NL.].. A 
genus of living apetalous irregular echinoids, 
of the spatangid family of Echinoidea, remark- 
able on account of the extreme reduction and 


poussé (ρῦ-ρᾶ΄), a, 


powami (p0-wi’mé), x. 


powan, η. 


powder 


partial obliteration of members of the apical 
system of plates. 

[F’., pp. of pousser, push.) 
In violin-playing, with an up-bow. 

[Also powamu; a 
Hopi word.] “An annual ceremony performed 
by the Hopi of Oraibi, usually during Febru- 
ary. 

The name Powami is derived from powatani, to put in 
order, in proper shape or condition, as by this ceremony 
the fields and gardens are put in proper condition, sym- 
bolically, protected against destructive forces (sand 
storms, ants, etc.), and in every way consecrated, as it 
were, for the approaching planting season. 

Field Columbian Museum Pub., Anthrop. ser., ITT. 71, 
(note. 


2. A name applied to the salmon 
in parts of Great Britain: equivalent to the 
Welsh name gwyniad. 


powder, ”.—Alizarin blue powder. See *blue.— 


Alizarin powder. Same as alizarin *carmine.— 
Amide powder. See *amide.—Atlas powder, an 
explosive mixture containing 75 per cent. of nitroglycerin,. 
mixed with wood-fiber, sodium nitrate, and magnesium 
carbonate ; used principally for blasting.— Blue pow- 
der, a by-product in the manufacture of zinc-white, con- 
sisting partly of oxidized and partly of finely divided 
metallic zinc. It settles nearer the hearths than does the 
zinc-white.— Brown powder, a gunpowder in which 
the charcoal is, prepared at a low temperature or is 
underburned. e proportions of the ingredients are 
niter 82 parts, sulphur 3 parts, and charcoal 15 parts.— 
Brugére’s picrate powder or Brugére powder, a 
smokeless gunpowder consisting of 54 per cent. of am- 
monium picrate and 46 per cent. of potassium nitrate.— 
Castellanos powder, a trade-name of an explosive con- 
sisting of a mixture of nitroglycerin, nitrobenzene, 
‘fibrous material,” and silicious earth. Another variety 
contains a picrate along with nitroglycerin, sodium 
nitrate, carbon, sulphur, and aninsoluble mineral salt, 
such as silicate or oxalate of calcium.—Colonia powder, 
an explosive, originally made at Cologne, consisting es- 
sentially of nitroglycerin, infusorial earth, nitrate of 
baryta, wood-pulp, sulphur, and bicarbonate of soda.— 
Courteille’s triumph safety-powder, a trade-name of 
an explosive consisting of sodium nitrate, sulphur, char- 
coal, peat and coal, metallic sulphates, and oleaginous 
matter.— David powder, a powder applied to plants as 
a fungicide and insecticide, made with 30 parts of quick- 
lime and 8 parts of copper sulphate (the former slaked 
and the latter dissolved with as little water as possible), 
the mixture being dried in the sun.—Designolles’s pow- 
der, an explosive consisting essentially of potassium 
picrate and niter in varying proportions. In some varieties 
charcoal also is introduced.— Dupont’s powder, a kind 
of smokeless powder, originated at the Dupont powder- 
works, and consisting of guncotton dissolved in nitroben- 
zene.—E, 6. powder, No, 1, a trade-name of a smokeless 
powder for sporting use, consisting of soluble pyroxylin 
and barium nitrate, with small quantities of other sub- 
stances.— Gray powder, a powder made by triturating 
mercury with chalk, occasionally employed as a remedy 
for acid diarrhea in children.—Green powder. Same as 
methyl green (which see, under green1).— Hercules pow- 
der, a trade-name of an explosive consisting of 40 per 
cent, nitroglycerin, 31 per cent. potassium nitrate, 3.34 per 
cent. potassium chlorate, 10 per cent. magnesium carbon- 
ate, and 15.66 per cent. sugar: but itis made of various 
strengths, ranging from 20 to 75 per cent. nitroglycerin, 
and sodium nitrate is said to be used in place of potas- 
sium nitrate.— Johnson’s powder, an explosive for use 
in sporting firearms, consisting essentially of nitrocellu- 
lose less highly nitrated than the most explosive guncot- 
ton. It is similar in general character to E. C. powder 
and Schultze powder.— Judson powder, a trade-name 
of a variety of dynamite, the lowest grade of which con- 
sists of 5 per cent. nitroglycerin, 64 per cent. sodium 
nitrate, 16 per cent. sulphur, and 15 per cent. cannel- 
coal. Other grades are made, up to 33 per cent. nitro- 
glycerin.— Leonard powder, a smokeless gunpowder 
consisting largely of nitroglycerin, with some insoluble 
guncotton and a slowing agent.— Mammoth powder, 
the largest size of granulation into which the mill-cake 
of ordinary gunpowder is broken.— Maxim powder, an 
explosive agent, a variety of smokeless powder for use in 
firearms, patented by Hiram 8S. Maxim. It is prepared 
in a special way, and consists of nitroglycerin, insoluble 
and soluble guncotton, sodium carbonate, and a little 
eastor-oil. Ina grade of later introduction a small quan- 
tity of urea was employed.—Melland’s paper powder, 
an explosive for use in firearms, prepared by dipping 
strips of porous paper in a watery solution of potassium 
chlorate, nitrate, ferrocyanide, and a little chromate, 
with starch and suspended charcoal powder, drying, and 
protecting against moisture by a coating of xyloidine dis- 
solved by acetic acid.—Nobel’s safety-powder, a 
blasting-material composed of nitroglycerin absurbed by 
a porous, inexplosive substance: now generally known 
as dynamite No. 1. See xdynamite.— Normal powder, 
a trade-name of an explosive, a variety of smokeless 
powder, manufactured in Sweden, consisting of 96.21 
per cent. insoluble nitrocellulose, 1.80 per cent. soluble 
nitrocellulose, and 1.99 per cent. resin: said to have been 
adopted for use in the Swiss army.— Pebble powder, 
gunpowder in very large grains, up to 14 or 2 inches in 
diameter, approximately cubical in shape, made from a 
slab of press-cake of the proper thickness, which is di- 
vided by two pairs of cutting-rolls into strips of width 
equal to the thickness and then into cubical blocks of 
length equal to the width: to be distinguished from 
prism or prismatic powder, of which the grains are 
formed individually by pressure.— Pertuiset’s powder, 
the trade-name of an explosive, composed of 2,000 p 

of potassium chlorate, 1,000 parts of sulphur, 125 parts of 
sporting gunpowder, and 20 parts of animal charcoal. It 
has been used in the manufacture of explosive bullets.— 
Peyton powder, a smokeless gunpowder consisting of 
40 per cent, of nitroglycerin and 40 per cent. of guncot- 
ton, with other substances, the whole being incorporated 
into a plastic mass and then formed into grains of proper 





powder 


size for the gun in which it is to be used.— Podechard 
wader, a French insecticide and fungicide preparation 
esigned for use upon grape-v.nes. It consists of 100 kilo- 
s of quicklime, 20 of sulphate of copper, 10 of flowers 
of sulphur, 15 of wood-ashes, and 50 liters of water at 20° C. 
The sulphur is added after the rest of the mixture has 
stood for 24 hours ; the whole is then well mixed, dried, and 
forced through a fine sieve.— Powder blue. See *blue. 
—Powder of fusion, a name given to a mixture of 3 
parts niter, 1 sulphur, and 1 sawdust, which, if set on fire 
in a walnut-shell filled with it, produces so high a temper- 
ature that a small silver or copper coin embedded in the 
material ismelted. Also known as Baumé’s quick flux.— 
Prism powder. Same as prismatic powder (which see, 
under powder). The grains are produced, individually, 
by heavy pressure in a mold.—Progressive powder, a 
gunpowder so made that it burns slowly at first and after- 
ward more rapidly, in order to avoid the high pressures 
due to immediate rapid combustion. This is accom- 
plished by so molding the grain as to make its surface 
more dense than the interior, or by forming a number of 
small dense erains into a large grain.—§chultze 
powder, a trade-name of an explosive, sold as a kind of 
smokeless powder for sporting-guns, consisting of about 
82.5 per cent. insoluble nitrocellulose, 28 per cent. soluble 
nitrocellulose, 1.5 per cent. cellulose, 27.5 per cent. 
barium nitrate, 2.5 per cent. sodium nitrate, 2.5 per cent. 
potassium nitrate, 4 per cent. paraffin, and 1.5 per cent. 
moisture or other volatile matter. See *nitrolignin.— 
Smokeless wder. See *gunpowder.— Triumph 
safety powder, a trade-name for an explosive, analo- 
gous to ordinary gunpowder but made with sodium 
nitrate instead of potassium nitrate and having. peat, 
coal, and less valuable substances instead of much of 
the charcoal. _Also known as Courteille’s powder.— 
Vieille’s powder. Same as *poudre B.— Volney’s 
power, an explosive made by mixing nitrated deriva- 
ives of naphthalene with saltpeter and sulphur. Two 
grades have been prepared, the more powerful consisting 
of nitrated naphthalene Νο. I (chiefly tetranitronaphtha- 
lene) 2.18 lbs., saltpeter .19 lb., and sulphur .161b.; and the 
less violent nitrated naphthalene No. II (chiefly mononi- 
tronaphthalene) 1.00 10., saltpeter 3.30 Ibs., and sulphur 
-51 lb.— W. A. powder, a variety of smokeless powder 
proposed for use in guns ofall calibers of the United States 
army and navy. Insoluble guncotton of the highest 
grade is used, and carefully prepared nitroglycerin. The 
latter is dissolved in acetone, and the guncotton added, 
with more acetone and the necessary deterrent, until 
complete gelatinization is effected. The pasty mass is 
pressed into solid threads or perforated cords or cylinders 
to suit the various calibers, and these are then cut to 
proper lengths and carefully dried.— Wetteren powder, 
a kind of smokeless powder manufactured at Wetteren 
by the Belgian government. It was originally composed 
of nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose, incorporated with the 
aid of amyl acetate as a solvent, but its composition has 
undergone modification, one variety being essentially a 
nitrocellulose compound.— White powder, an explosive 
proposed by Augendre and Pohl as a substitute for com- 
mon gunpowder. It consists of potassium chlorate, 
potassium ferrocyanide, and cane-sugar, all in fine powder 
and simply mixed, not requiring granulation; but its 
storage and use are not free from danger, and on explo- 
sion it erodes iron or steel guns to aserious extent.—Wood 
wader, a trade-name of a smokeless powder designed 
or sporting use and consisting mainly of nitrated cellu- 
lose. There are several modifications, containing in 
varied proportions insoluble and soluble pyroxylin, some- 
times with unaltered cellulose or lignin, and with barium, 
sodium, or potassium nitrate, 


powder-barrel (pou’dér-bar’el), n. A barrel 
made especially for the shipment and storage 
of gunpowder. 
powder-blue (pou’dér-bl6”), n. <A peculiar 
dull shade of blue used on Chinese porcelain. 
See the extract. 
The calcined cobaltiferous ore of manganese was either 
mixed with the white glaze . . . or it was blown through 
gauze upon the raw white body of the piece and subse- 


quently glazed over to produce the magnificent effect of 
powder blue. S. W. Bushell, Oriental Ceram. Art, p, 312. 


powder-hog (pou’dér-hog), π. Naval, a float- 
oe same as *powder-vessel (which 
see). 

powdering-machine (pou’dér-ing-ma-shén’), 
π. 1. A machine for spreading bronze- or 
other powder over a surface to which it will 
adhere.— 2, A pulverizing-machine. [Rare.] 
powderize (pou’de-riz), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. 
powderized, ppr. powderizing. [powder + 
-ize.| 1. Toreduce to a powder; pulverize.— 
2. To fill or mix with a powder, such as talcum, 
as soap. 


When alarge quantity of filling material is needed, it 
becomes very difficult to rub the soap through the sieves. 
In case this difficulty arises, only one thing can be done 
to lighten the task, and that is to powderize the soap when 
the mixed materials are still warm, and this facilitates 
the work very much. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., April 18, 1903, p. 22818. 
powder-posted (pou’dér-pds’ted), a. Noting 
posts, and other timber, which have been at- 
tacked by the dry-rot fungus Merulius lachry- 
mans. See dry-rot, 1. 
powder-tank (pou’dér-tangk), n. A metallic 
ease with sides and bottom of sheet-copper, 
and the top of composition with an air-tight 
fitting cover. 


powerl, x. 


power! (pou’ér), v. {. 


power? (pou’ér), η. 


power-board (pou’ér-bord), n. 


powellite. (pou’el-it), πι... [Named after J, W. 

Powell of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey.] Calcium molybdate, CaMoO,, ocecur- 
ring in yellow tetragonal erystals: found in 
Idaho, also in Michigan. 


powellize (pou’ el-iz), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


powellized, ppr. powellizing. [W.° Powell of 
Liverpool, the inventor of the process.] To 
saturate (wood), at a boiling temperature, 
with a solution of cane-sugar in order to in- 
crease its durability. Sci. Amer. Sup., Sept. 
5, 1903, p. 23138. 


15, In geom.::(b). The power of 
a point A with respect to a point-pair PP’ 
costraight with it is the product of the two 
sects from it.to the pair— positive if it. is on 
the same side of them, negative if it is be- 
tweenthem. If mis the sect from A {ο the mid- 
point M of the sect PP’, and h half the sect 
PP’, then AP.AP’ = (m+ h)(m—h) =m2—h2. 
This power is null if A coincides with P or P’. 
(c) The power of one point with respect to 
another isthe square of the sect between them. 
(4) The power of a point with respect to a 
straight is the perpendicular from the point to 
the straight. (e) The power ofa point with re- 
spect to a sphere or circle is its power with re- 
spect to a point-pair costraight with it and on 
the sphere or circle. (f) The square on the 
center-sect of two cireles less the squares on 
their radii is the power of the two circles, or 
the power of one circle with respect to the 
other.—23. In the theory of assemblages: (a) 
If the aggregates or sets A and B are equiva- 
lent they are said to have the same power. 
(0) A transfinite cardinal. 


The transfinite cardinals, which are also called powers, 
may be defined in the first place so as to include the 
finite cardinals. B. A. W. Russell, Prin. of Math., p. 304. 


Apparent power, in an alternating-current circuit, the 
product of volts and amperes which is greater than the 
true power if the current is out of phase with the elec- 
tromotive force, that is, if the current reverses earlier or 
later than the electromotive force, or if the current wave 
differs in shape from the wave of electromotive force.— 
Calorific power. See *calorisic.—Center of power. 
See xcenter1.—Tllusory power or illusory appoint- 
ment. In daw, when the donee of a power, having discre- 
tion to appoint among several beneficiaries, disposes of 
the estate in an unequal and inequitable manner between 
them, he is said to make an illusory appointment: for 
example, A has a power to appoint an estate worth $1,000 
between C and D, and he gives C $950 and D $50... Such 
an appointment. was good at the common law, though 
not in equity.— Maritime power, a country which pos- 
sesses seaports and a navy of sufficient power to protect 
them.— Naked power, in law, a collateral power. See 
power, 7 (c).—Power of appointment. See appoint, 
v. t., 5.— Resolving power. (0). In spectroscopy, the 
power of any device used for dispersion, such as a 
rism, grating, or echelon, to separate adjacent spectral 
ines.— Restraining .powers, in Jaw, limitations or 
restrictions imposed by the donor of a power upon the 
donee.— Separating power, in astron,, the power of 
a telescope in showing as separate two luminous points 
near each other. It is usually expressed by stating 
the least angular distance at which the separation is 
perceptible.— Specific refracting power. Same as 
specific x*krefractivity.—Thermo-electric power, the 
electromotive force due to a thermo-electric couple, 
consisting of two given metals, when the difference be- 
tween the temperatures of the hot and the cold: junc- 
tion is one degree centigrade.— Tractive power, power 
available for pulling or hauling; the hauling-power that 
can be exerted by a locomotive or other motor. Itis a 
certain definite proportion of the weight on the driving- 
wheels, usually, in wheels on tracks, one fourth or one 
fifth.—Unit of power. See xuwnit. 


[powerl, n.] To fur- 
nish with power, specifically with motive 
power. 

It is in the powering of the two vessels that the great 


advance in marine engineering is most apparent. 
Engin. Mag., March, 1899, p. 1011. 


[Also poor; Cornish dial. 
power, of obscure origin.] A small codfish, 
Gadus minutus, called also power-cod. Jago, 
The Ancient Language, and the Dialect of 


Cornwall, p. 242. [Cornwall.] 


In elect., a 
switchboard for circuits used in the distribu- 
tion of power, as distinguished from a switch- 
board for lighting-circuits. 


The power-board is a handsome marble panel equipped 
with Weston ammeter and voltmeter arranged for tak- 
ing readings on the various circuits. There are over-load 
and under-load circuit-breakers for the storage battery 
charging circuit, and the necessary knife switches, tubu- 
lar fuses, regulating resistances, etc. 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 17, 1904, p. 444. 


power-boat (pou’ér-bot), ». A boat which is 


power-factor (pou’ér-fak’tor), n. 


power-feed (pou’ér-féd), n. anda. 


power-meter (pou’ér-mé/’tér), n. 





Ppp. 


power-curve (pou’ér-kérv), π. In elect., a 
eurve showing the variations in the instanta- 
neous values for the 
power developed in 
an .alternating-cur- 
~ rent circuit. Since the 
power at any instant 18 
the, product of current 
and electromotive force, 
the power-curve, which is 
usually a curve of sines, 
has a zero ordinate when- 
ever either current or 
electromotive force is zero. The curve w in the figure 
is the power-curve of a cireuit in which e is the curve of 
electromotive force andi the curve of current. These are 
in quadrature, for which case the power-curve is a curve 
of sines of twice the frequency of e or ¢ and incloses equal 
positive and negative areas. The power developed in 
such a circuit therefore always equals that absorbed. 





Power-curve. 


power-door (pou’ér-dor), 2. «Τη ship-building, 


a sliding water-tight door which can be opened 
or closed quickly by electric, hydraulic, or 
myer power attachments.» In recent 
nited States war-vessels there are several 
such doors which can be closed in an emer- 
gency from a distant position (88 the pilot- 

house) by a suitable controlling mechanism. 
The ratio 
of the real to the apparent power in an alter- 
nating-current circuit. Ina circuit where the 
wave-forms of current and electromotive force 
are sine-forms, the power factor is numerically 
equal to the cosine of the phase-difference. 

—Power-factor meter. See x*meterl.  . 1 . 
τήν. in 


any machine, the feed or feeding mechanism 
which is operated by power, as distinguished 
from a feed operated by hand. 

ΤΙ. a. Having a feed mechanism operated 
by power. 


power-gas (pou’ér-gas), a. Any form of gas 


used for generating power; specifically, gas 
which is generated in a gas-producer and is 


used in an internal-combustion engine. It is 
poorer in the illuminant gases than the ordinary gas- 
works product used for lighting purposes, but often has 
a higher calorific value or heating-power.,. It can usually 
be produced more cheaply than illuminating-gas since 
it does not have to be enriched by. other hydrocarbon 
elements, 


The heat. of the gases respectively of the producer is 
entirely sufficient for furnishing such a quantity of steam 
as is required for the generation of an effective power-gas. 
The utilization of the fuel in suction gas producers is 
much higher than in pressure producers and reaches 80 
per cent. or more. Elect, Rev., Sept. 24, 1904, Ρ. 515. 
ΑΠ instru- 

ment, usually, an integrating wattmeter, for 

measuring the power delivered to an electric 

circuit. Science Abstracts, VI. sec. B, p. 66. 
power-myth (pou’ér-mith), ». See xmyth. 
power-plant (pou’ér-plant), η. An aggrega- 

tion of boilers, gas-producers, and engines and 

their accessories for the generation of power ; 

a station where power is generated by steam 

or other engines or by water-wheels. The 

power may be transformed into electrical en- 
ergy in the same station. | 

power-rail (pou’ér-ral), m. An insulated rail 
through which current is conveyed to.the mo- 
tors of certain types of electric railway. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., 1899, p. 220. 

power-scale (pou’ér-skal), n. A device for 
indicating the amount of power transmitted, 
as by shafting. | 

power-series (pou’ér-sé’riz), n. A series which 
proceeds aceording to the ascending positive 
integral powers of a variable. Thus the series 
ao + ant agg? +... tang +... whose 
coefficients @ are independent of 4, is a power- 

series or integral series in 2. 
power-station (pou’ér-sta’shon),n. A power- 

house; a building or buildings with the ma- 
ehinery and appliances contained therein for 
converting thermal or mechanical potential 
energy into a utilizable force; a place where 
power is generated or converted. 

power-wheel (pou’ér-hwél), ». In ceram., a 
potters’ wheel, operated by a mechanical force 
such as water-power, steam, or electricity. 

Pozzuolana cement... See *cement. 

Ῥ, P. An abbreviation (a) of Parish Priest; (0) 
of the Latin Pater Patria, Father of his Coun- 
try; (ο) [l. ο.] in law, of per procuration, done 
by proxy; (d) of the Latin punctum proximum, 
nearest point (namely, of accommodation to 
which the eye can adjust itself). 


powder-vessel (pou’dér-ves’l), π. A naval propelled by an engine; specifically, a boat P, Ῥ, I, An abbreviation of Policy’ Proof. of 
vessel designed for carrying powder, always having an internal-combustion engine to fur- Interest. | 


distinguishable by the re 


flag which she 
flies. See *powder-hog. 


nish the driving power, See *motor-boat. 
power-cod (pou’ér-kod), n. Same as *power?. 


ppp., pppp. Symbols representing the word 
ptanissimo. ; 


PP. 8. 


PP. Β,. An abbreviation of the Latin post 
ostscriptum, a second postscript. 
. Q. An abbreviation (a) of Previous Ques- 
tion; (b) of Province of Quebec. 

Pr. 2. Inchem., the symbol for praseodymium. 

P. R. Anabbreviation (a) of the Latin Popu- 
lus Romanus, the Roman People; (0) of Porto 
Rico; (c) of the Latin punctum remotum, 
farthest point (namely, of accommodation to 
which the eye can adjust itself). 

P.R. A. An abbreviation of President of the 
Royal Academy. 

practico (prik’ti-ko), η. [Sp., a practitioner, 
ete. See practice.] In the Philippines and 
Cuba, a guide. 

practicum (prak’ti-kum), ”.; pl. practica (-ki). 

L., < Gr. πρακτικός, of or pertaining to 

action. See practic.] An example for stu- 
dent practice, as in laboratory or field work. 
Hunt, The Cereals in America. 

preabdomen, preabdomen (pré-ab-do’men), 
π. [NL., < ji pre, before, + abdomen.| The 
anterior broad portion of the abdomen of 
scorpions. Parker and Haswell, Zoology, 1. 605. 

prebrachium, prebrachium (pré-bra’ki-um), 
n.3 pl. prebrachia, prebrachia (-i). [NL. pre- 
brachium, < L. pre, before, + brachium, arm.] 
1. The anterior process of the corpus quadri- 
geminum.—2. In zool., that part of the wing- 
membrane of a bat lying in advance of the arm; 
the antebrachial membrane or propatagium. 

precentralis, precentralis (pré-sen-tra’lis), 
π. [NL., < 1, pre, before, + centralis, cen- 
tral.] <A fissure cephalad or anterior to, and 
more or less parallel with, the central fissure 


(fissure of Rolando) of the brain.— Pracen- 
tralis superior. Same as supercentral x/issure.. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 16. 


precentrum, precentrum (pré-sen’trum), ». ; 
pl. precentra, precentra (-tri). [NL., ¢ L. 
pre, before, + centrum.] One of the verte- 
bral disks which carry neural and hemal arches, 
when found alternating with those that are 
not thus furnished: contrasted with *post- 
centrum. The condition is found in some 
fishes. Gadow. 
precordium, precordium (pré-kér’di-um), n.; 
pl. precordia, precordia (-i). Same as pre- 
cordial region (which see, under precordial). 
precornual, precornual (pré-kér’ni-al), a. 
(NL. precornu + -all.] Relating to the 
reecornu. Buck, Med. Handbook, ΤΙ. 171. 
redentata (pré-den-ta’ ta), n. pl. [NL., < L. 
prez, before, in front, + dentatus, toothed. ] 
A suborder of herbivorous dinosaurs inelud- 
ing quadrupedal and bipedal forms. It is dis- 
ngs by the presence of a toothless predentary bone 
in front of the mandible ; by the premaxille being either 
wholly or partly edentulous; and by the slender post- 
pubes, which are directed downward and backward par- 
allel to the ischium. Its members may be armored or 
unarmored. They occur in formations from the Upper 


Jura to the Upper Cretaceous in North America and 
Europe. Also Predentata. 


pre-ilium, pre-ilium (pré-il’i-um), n.; pl. pre- 
Μία, pre-ilia (-i). [NL.,< L. pre, before, + 
iliwm.) In ornith., that part of the ilium which 
lies in front of the acetabulum, 

premedia, ». See *premedia. 

prenarial, a. 2. Preceding or situated, an- 
terior to the nares or nostrils: applicable 
either to anatomical structure, as, prenarial 
border; or to direction, as, prenarial elonga- 
tion of snout. Trans. Zool. Soc. London, Dee., 
1900, p. 182. Preenarial septum, a vertical. bony 
plate situated in front of the narial openings. 

ΤΙ. x. That portion of the facial region of a 

vertebrate head which lies anterior to the 
opening of the nares or nostrils. 


Prenestine ,(pré-nes’tin), a. and απ. [NL. 
Prenestinus, adj., Prenestini, n. pl., < Preneste, 
Gr. Πραίνεστος and IIpaiveore, an ancient city of 
Latium.] 1. a. Of or pertaining to Preeneste. 

The engraved metal caskets of the kind commonly 
known as Prenestine ciste, because they’ have been 
τά for the most part at Przenesté, the modern Pales- 

na. ' 

Woltmann and Woermann, History of Painting, I. 88. 


II, ». An inhabitant of Preneste (now 
Palestrina). 
The Romans, . . . were inclined to sneer’ at the pro- 


nunciation and idiom of the Prznestines. 
Encyc. Brit., X XXIIL 897. 


prepatagium, prepatagium (pré-pat-a-ji’um), 
n.; pl. prepatagia, prepatagia (-8). L., < 


L. pre, before, + patagium.] The triangular 


membrane on the front of a bird’s wing, lying 
between the humerus and forearm.:; Parker 
and Haswell, Zoology, II. 352. 


repenna, prepenna (pré-pen’a), n.; pl. pra- 

aaa re ne tar ο [NL., < L. pre, before, 
+ penna, feather.] A feather of the nestling 
plumage of birds which resembles the suc- 
ceeding feather, or teleoptile, and is not of 
the nature of down. 

The neossoptiles of the Paleognathz consist of pre- 
penne# only, but these present many features of great in- 
terest. Trans. Zool, Soc. London, Dec., 1900, p. 162. 
replumule, preplumule (pré-pl6’mi-lé), η. 

l. : NL., ¢ 24 va before, + plumula (which 
see).] The downy covering of young birds 
when it does not consist of prepenne, that is, 
is not connected with the definite feathers 
which appear later. Trans. Linnean Soc., Zool., 
Nov., 1898, p. 253. . 

prescutellar, prescutellar (pré-ski’te-lir), 
a. [prescutell(um) + -ar3,] In entom., of or 
pertaining to the prescutellum. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1898, p. 318. 

Presian (pré’si-an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Presus in Crete, especially to antiq- 
uities discovered by excavations in its site. 


The stone jambs characteristic of Praesian houses are 
here more massive than usual. 
R. 6. Bosanquet, in An. Brit. School at Athens, VIII. 
[262. 


pretergum, pretergum (pré-tér’gum), η.» pl. 
preterga, preterga (-gi).. [NL., ς L. pre, be- 
fore, + tergum (which 5οθ).] The anterior of 
the three. parts into which the tergal aspect 
of a segment of a coleopterous larva is nor- 
mally divided, | 

pragmatic, α. 38. A term used (by Kant) to 
denote rules of action (otherwise denominated 
‘counsels of prudence’) which have to do with 
the attainment of happiness. As used by him, 
it is antithetic to the term ‘practical,’ which 
refers to principles of action (otherwise called 
‘categorical imperatives’) which have to do 
with the attainment of virtue. 


We might . . . call the first kind of imperatives tech- 
nical (belonging to art), the second pragmatic (to welfare), 
the third moral (belonging to free conduct generally, that 
is, to morals). 

Kant (trans.), Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 

[physic of Ethics, p. 40. 


4, Having to do with pragmatism as a phil- 
osophy: as, the pragmatic movement; prag- 
matic thought. See *pragmatism, 3. 


pragmaticism (prag-mat’i-sizm), m [prag- 
natic + -ism.]) A special and limited form of 
pragmatism, in which the pragmatism is re- 
stricted to the determining of the meaning of 
concepts (particularly of philosophic concepts) 
by consideration of the experimental differ- 
ences in the conduct of life which would con- 
ceivably result from the affirmation or denial 
of the meaning in question. 


He [the writer] framed the theory that a conception, 
that is, the rational purport of a wordior other expression, 
lies exclusively in its conceivable bearing upon the con- 
duct of life. . . . To serve the precise purpose of express- 
ing the original definition, he begs to announce the 
birth of the word “ pragmaticism.” : 

C. 5. Peirce, in The Monist, 


pragmatism, ». 8. In philos.,a method of 
thought, a general movement or tendency of 
thought, anda specific school, in which stress 
is placed upon practical consequences and 
practical values as standards for explicating 
philosophic ‘conceptions and as tests for de- 
termining their value and, especially, their 


truth. The word is used in a variety of senses, of greater 
or less breadth and definiteness. The following meanings 
of the term are arranged in the order of descending gen- 
erality,; (a) An attitude of mind, namely that of ‘look- 
ing away from first things, principles, ‘categories, 
supposed necessities, and of looking toward last things, 
fruits, consequences, facts.” W. James, Pragmatism, a 
New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, p. 55. (6) A 
theory concerning the proper method of determining the 
meaning .of conceptions. ‘Consider what effects, that 
might conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive 
the object of our conception to have. Then, our concep- 
tion of these effects is the whole of our conception of the 
object.” C.S. Peirce, in Baldwin’s Dict, of Philos. and 
Psychol., If. This theory was first propounded by Mr. 
-Peiree in anarticle upon “‘ How to Make our Ideas Clear” 
in the “ Popwlar Science Monthly” in 1878. The term 
‘pragmatism’ does not, however, appear there. In an 
article in the ‘‘Monist” for 1905, Mr. Peirce says that he 
‘‘has used it continually in philosophic conversation, since, 
perhaps, the mid-seventies.” The term was publicly in- 
troduced in print by Professor William James in 1898 in 
an address upon “ Philosophic Conceptions and Practical 
Realities,” in which the authorship of the term and of the 
method is credited to Mr. Peirce. The latter has recently 
used the term ‘pragmaticism’ to express this meaning. 
(c) The theory that the processes and the materials of 
knowledge are determined by practical or purposive con- 
siderations—that there is no such thing as knowledge 
determined by exclusively theoretical, speculative, or ab- 
stract intellectual considerations. .This definition ex- 
presses the net or mean sense of the term in its various 
uses. Now quite the most striking feature of the new 


pragmatist, η. 


prairie, 7. 


prairie-breaker (pra’ri-bra’kér), n. 


prairie-dock, n. 





prairie-hare 


theory was its recognition of an inseparable connection 
between rational cognition and rational purpose ; and that 
consideration it was which determined the preference for 
the name ‘pragmatism.’” C.S. Peirce, in The Monist, 1905. 
F. C. Β. Schiller has defined pragmatism as “ the thorough 
recognition that the purposive character of mental life 
generally must influence and pervade also our most re- 
motely cognitive activities.” Humanism, Philosophic 
Essays, p. 8. 


Pragmatism —by which I mean the doctrine that real- 
ity possesses practical character and that this character 
is most efficaciously expressed in the function of intelli- 
gence. 


J. Dewey, in Essays Philosophical and Psychological, p. 
[59. 


(d) A theory of the nature of truth, namely, that the cor- 
respondence between fact and idea which constitutes truth 
consists in the power of the idea in question to work satis- 
factorily, or to produce the results intended by it. 

Such then would be the scope of pragmatism —first, a 
method, and second, a genetic theory of what is meant by 
truth. W. James, Pragmatism, p. 65. 
(6) A metaphysical theory regarding the nature of reality, 
namely that itis still in process of making, and that human 
ideas and efforts play a fundamental réle in its making: 
the equivalent of humanism as a metaphysical term. 

The essential contrast is that for rationalism reality is 
ready-made and complete from all eternity, while for 
pragmatism it is still in the making, and awaits part of 
its complexion from the future. 

W. James, Pragmatism, p. 257. 

Pragmatism . . . is a conscious application to episte- 
mology (or logic) of a teleological psychology, which im- 
plies, ultimately, a voluntaristic metaphysic. 

Ff. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 12. 
2. One who adheres to or 
professes the philosophy of pragmatism ; more 
loosely, an opponent of rationalism and ab- 
solutism in philosophy; a supporter of the 
experimental method of reasoning in philoso- 
phy; a supporter of empiricism, but, unlike 
other empiricists, one who judges by conse- 
quences, rather than by antecedents. See 
pragmatism, 3. 
2. Any small open space in a for- 
est. See the extract. [Local, California. ] 

The word “prairie,” as used in Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt counties, may be broadly defined as any small open 
space among the timber, whether covered with grass or 
with dwarf brush. Along the coast of Mendocino 
County the name is applied to the areas of light, sandy 
‘‘white-ash” soil covered with dwarf scrub and sur- 
rounded by timber. In the interior the “prairies” are 
open pastures surrounded by either timber or brush. 

U.S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 12, 
[1902, p. 27. 


Bald prairie, a local type of prairie. See the extract. 


[Alabama. ] 

The eminences of the lower swells of the plain with 
the strata of the limestone near the surface and destitute 
of arboreal growth are called bald prairies. 

ο Mohr, Plant Life of Alabama, p. 104. 
Prairie region. Same as *cane-brake region.— Prairie 
twister, Same as *twwister, 1(h).— Salt prairies, nearly 
level tracts, in arid countries, covered with saline 
deposits.— Soda-prairie,* water-prairie, See *soda- 
prairie, kwater-prairie. 
A plow 
for cutting a wide, shallow furrow, and com- 
pletely inverting the furrow slice. N. E. D. 
2. The American feverfew, 
Parthenium integrifolium. 


April) 1905, p. 166. Prairie-fowl (pra ‘ri-foul), π. The prairie-hen. 
prairie-grouse (pra’ri-grous), π. The prairie- 


prairie-hare (pra’ri-har), ». A common 


light gray hare, Lepus campestris, of the west- 
ern United States. Also known as the varying 





Prairie-hare (Lepus campestris). 


hare because in the northern portion of its 
range it turns white in winter. 


prairie-itch 


prairie-itch (pra’ri-ich), ». A skin affection, preadamitism (pré-ad’a-mit-izm), n.  [pre- 
pruritus hiemalis, occurring in those engaged adamit(e) + -ism.] The belief that there were 
in agricultural pursuits and others wearing human beings on the earth before Adam. 

coarse, dyed clothes; winteritch. Dunglison. preadult (pré-a-dult’), a. [pre- + adult.] 
prairie-larkspur (pra’ri-lirk’spér), ». See Youthful; prior to the advent of adult life. 


*larkspur. Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 527. 
prairie-lily (pra’ri-lil’i), n. See *lily. preagonal (pré-ag’6-nal), a. [L. pre, before, 
prairie-oats (pra’ri-dts), n. Same as *side- + Gr. ἀγών, a contest, + -all.] Immediatel 
oats. preceding death. Buck, Med. Handbook, iL 


Praline powder, equal parts of shelled almonds and 563, 


shelled filberts cooked in a syrup of sugar and water, and, . ewe rs 
when cold, pounded in a mortar to'a coarse powder: preagonic (pre a-gon ik), a, Same as *pre- 
used for café or chocolat praliné, to make the coating for @gonal. Buck, Med. Handbook, IL. 777. 
nuts pralinés, or to fill chocolate and other hollow con- prealkalic (pre-al-kal’ik), a. [pre-, 2, + alkali 
σα which are then saidjto be pralinés (fem. pra- + -j¢,] Predominantly alkalic: said of salic 
πα ια ος minerals when the ratio of ΚοΟ΄ + Ναοο΄ to 
praliné (préjlens"), a: (Hom: pratinée: ¥.; < CaO’ is greater than 5:3; of *fomic πιουν 


praline, praline.] | Noting.the addition of pra- Chon the ratio of K50" + ΝάςΟ: 4 
4 ν : 2 20% to MgO + 
line powder, as to a café- or chocolat-parfait FeO + CaO” is greater than 5:3. 


mixture before freezing, or as a coating to 


‘ dn, Preanal, a. II. π. A preanal process; spe- 
μας Alling vo confections, Hee "pra cifically, in herpet.,a preanal scale, one of those 
pralltriller (pril’tril-er), π. [G., < prallen, immediately in front of the anus. Proc. Zool. 


Soc. London, 1903, p. 125. 
preantepenult (pré-an’té-pé-nult’), a. 
mediately preceding the antepenult. 
preantiseptic ἑμ-ττνως <1 Fein! a. [pre-+ 
antiseptic.| Oceurring before the introduc- 
tion of the practice of antiseptic surgery. 
η. Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 448. 
pre-Aryan (pré-ir’yan), a. [ργε- + Aryan.] 
Prior to the Aryan period or the Aryans. 

In Europe a case in point are the Basques, shown by 
their speech to be at least partly descended from a pre- 
Aryan or anon-Aryan race, which has elsewhere appar- 
ently disappeared, but which has far more probably 
become amalgamated with the intruding Aryan peoples. 

Keane, Ethnology, p. 204. 


bounce, + triller, ς trillen, trill.] The German 
name for the inverted mordent or passing 
trill (which see, under trill?). 

pram?,7. 2. Asort of push-cart for carrying 
milk on a route to customers. 

praseodidymium (pra’s6-6-di-dim’i-um), 
[NL.] Same as *praseodymium. 

praseodyme (pra’sé-0-dim), n. 
seodymium. 

praseodymia (pra’sé-6-dim’i-i), πα. [NL.] In 
chem., one of the so-called rare earths, the 
oxid of praseodymium. 


praseodymium (pra’sé-d-dim’i-um), η. [NL. 


Im- 


Same as *pra- 
9 


for *praseodidymium (prop. prasio-), < Gr. 
πράσιος adj., < πράσον, a leek, + NL. didy- 
mium.) One of the two elements into which, 
in 1885, Auer von Welsbach succeeded in. re- 
solving what had previously been known as 
didymium. See *neodymiwm. Praseodymium forms 
two oxids—PrgOx3, which is of a dingy greenish-white col- 
or, and PrOg, which is dark blackish-brown. The salts are 
bright leek-green when crystallized or in solution, and 
give an absorption-spectrum which contains few of the 
lines of the original didymium. A characteristic spark- 
spectrum can also be obtained. The atomic weight of 
praseodymium is 139.4 (H = 1) or 140.5 (O = 16) 

Praxillean μαι ,a [li Pravilleus, 
ς Gr. Ἡραξίλλειος, adj., < Gr. Ἡράξιλλα (> L. 
Prazilla), a poetess of Sicyon.] Of or per- 
taining to Praxilla, a poetess of Sicyon: ap- 
plied to a form of logacedic verse consisting 
of three dactyls followed by two trochees. 

prayer!, .— Prayer of process, in Jaw, a formal pe- 
tition in a bill in equity for the issuance of a subpoena 
against the defendant.— Signature-prayer. See *sig- 
nature-prayer. 

prayer-cylinder (prar’sil’in-dér), ». A form 
of praying-wheel. See praying-wheel. 

A window in which was fixed a prayer-cylinder re- 
volved by the wind, which whirred monotonously by day 
and night. Geog. Jour. G. 8.), X. 35. 

prayer-flag (prar’flag), ». <A tall votive flag 
ealled da-cha (written ‘ dar-lch’og’), inscribed 
with pious sentences, prayers, charms, οἵο., 
set up by pious Buddhists in Tibet and _else- 
where for the purpose of obtaining merit and 
of bringing luck to the whole neighborhood. 

The religion of the Mantzu [of western China] is Bud- 
dhism or Lamaism of the Tibetan type. Except in 
Western Tibet, I have never seen a country in which the 
externals of religion are so prominent. Nearly all the 
larger villages have lamaserais on heights above them ; 
rock Buddhas and Buddhas in relief on tablets are nu- 
merous; poles 20 feet long, with narrow prayer-jflags of 
nearly the same length, flutter from every house-roof ; 
groups of prayer-flags in memory of the dead are planted 
beside every village. Geog. Jour. (R. G, Β.), X. 44. 

prayer-paper (prar’pa’pér), πα. <A written 

ος that is burned by the natives of Siam, 

hina, Tibet, ete., to propitiate the devil and 
other demons.* 

Not only did every man shout continuously at the top 
of his voice, but great flares were continually made on 
the poop by the ignition of prayer-papers, burnt to pro- 
pitiate the devil that was in that current. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), ΧΙ. 468. 

praying-cylinder (pra’ing-sil’in-dér), n. Same 
as *prayer-cylinder. 

praying-flag (pra’ing-flag), n. 
fag. * . . 

pre-. 2. In petrog., in the quantitative system 
of classification of igneous rocks (see *rock1), 
a prefix used to indicate that one factor pre- 
dominates over another to an extent greater 
see 5:3: as, *prealkalic, *precalcic, *prefelic, 
e - 

preabdomen, ». See *preabdomen. 

preacher-bird (pré’chér-bérd), n. A toucan. 

IV. 50 


See *prayer- 


precancerous (pré-kan’se-rus), a. 


preaseptic (pré-a-sep’tik), a. [L. pre, before, 


+ E. sepsis (sept-) + -ic.] Prior to the estab- 
lishment of asepsis; antedating the period of 


introduction of aseptic surgery. 


The much-dreaded secondary hemorrhage of the pre- 


aseptic times. Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 98. 
preassurance (pré-a-shér’ans), ». Assurance 
or assumption in advance. 


preataxic (pré-a-tak’sik), a. [L. pre, before, 


+ NL. ataxia + -ic.] Antedating the appear- 


ance of ataxia or muscular incodrdination. 
preauricular (pré-4-rik’i-lir), a [pre- + 

auricula + -ar3,] Situated in advance of the 

ear, as a tuft of hair; specifically, in anthrop., 


relating to that part of the skull, particularly 


of the circumference of the skull, which is 
situated in front of the outer ear. Amer. An- 
thropologist, Jan.-March, 1901, p. 38. 

preaxiad (pré-ak’si-ad), adv. [pre- + azi(al) 
+ -ad3.] Forward; toward the head. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1895, 372. 


preaxially (pré-ak’si-al-i), adv. Forward; an- 


teriorly; preaxiad of the median line of a limb 
which is extended at right angles to the body. 
preb. An abbreviation of prebend, prebendal, 
prebendary. 
prebacteriologic (pré-bak-té’ri-G-loj’ik), a. 
Prior to the development of the science of 
bacteriology. Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 391. 
prebronchial, ΑΕ (pré-brong’ki- 
al),a.andn. I, a. Situated in advance of the 
bronchi: as, the prebronchial air-sacs of birds. 
II, x. A prebronchial process; specifically, 
one of a pair of air-sacs which lie in front of 
the windpipe in birds. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon- 
don, 1890, p. 146. 
precalcic (pré-kal’sik), a. [pre-,2, + caleic.] 
Predominantly caleic: said of salic minerals 
when the ratio of CaO’ {ο K,0’ + ΝαοΟ΄ is 
greater than 5:3, and of femic minerals when 
the ratio of CaO” to MgO + FeO is greater 
than 5:3. 


precalculate (pré-kal’ki-lat), v. t; pret. and 
pp. precalceulated, ppr. precaleulating. To eal- 
culate or reckon in advance. 

Precambrian (pré-kam’bri-an), a. and n. I, 
a. Noting rocks older than the Cambrian or 
first fossiliferous strata: used by many writers 
as preferable to azoic, eozoic, archexan, primi- 
tive, οἵο., because it is non-committal. 

ΤΙ. ». Precambrian strata. 

The western province in the arctic regions was shut 
out from the eastern by a belt of pre-Cambrian extend- 
ing from eastern Mackenzie through Boothia, Prince of 
Wales Land and North Somerset. ὰ 

Amer. Geol., Sept., 1903, p. 154. 

[L. pre, 

before, + E. cancer + -ous.] Prior to the 

occurrence of cancer. Med. Record, Feb. 28, 

1903, p. 949. 


precantation (pré-kan-ta’shon), π. [LL. 


precheliceral (pré-ké-lis’e-ral), a. 


précieuse (pra-syez’), n.; pl. précieuses. 


precinctive (pré-singk’tiv), a. 


preciosity, ~. 


precious 


precantatio, < L. precantare, pretell.] A fore- 
telling or prophesying. 

The sea, the mountain-ridge, Niagara, and every flower- 
bed, pre-exist, or super-exist, in the pre-cantations, 
which sail like odors in the air, and when any man goes 
by with an ear sufficiently fine, he overhears them and 
endeavors to write down the notes without diluting ‘or 
depraving them. Emerson, Essays, The Poet, p. 25. 

precarcinomatous (pré-kir-si-nom’a-tus), a. 
Preceding the development of a carcinoma. 

This seems to continue, as Ribbert stated, until the 

whole precarcinomatous area is exhausted. 
° Lancet, May 23, 1908, p. 1467. 

precartilage (pré-kir’ti-laj), n.  [pre- + car- 
tilage.| Embryonic tissue which is not yet 
developed into cartilage proper. Biol. Bul- 
letin, June, 1904, p. 39. 

Precaval sinus. Same as ductus Cwvieri. 
Parker and Haswell, Zoology, II. 146. 

precentorial (pré-sen-t0’ri-al), a [ precentor 
+ -ial.] Of or pertaining to a precentor. 

Precentral gyrus. See *gyrus. 

precentrum, ». See *precentrum. 

preceptoral (pré-sep’to-ral), a. [preceptor + 
“alley Of or pertaining to a preceptor. 

preceptual (pré-sep’ti-al), a. [Irreg. « L. 
preceptus. See precept.] Of the nature of a 
precept, or containing precepts. 

precess (pré-ses’), v. 7. [Cf. precession.] To 
undergo an east to west movement like that of 
the equinoxes. Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 
1902-03, p. 83. 

precession, ». 4, In mech., the cyclic move- 
ment of the axis of rotation of a body which 
revolves about a free axis in a field of force. 
In order that precession shall occur the body 
must not be a homogeneous sphere and the axis 
of rotation must be inclined to the lines of 
foree of the field.—Constant of precession. See 
*constant.— Gyroscopic precession, the steady mo- 


tion in which the axis of the top describes a right circular 
cone about the vertical. 


precessional, a. 2, Of or pertaining to the 
ο λσμμκονι of precession in general. See 
‘precession, 4. 
For instance, the precessional motion of a top cannot 
be reversed unless we reverse the spin. 
Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 571. 
Precessional motion. Same as gyroscopic &kprecession. 
pre- + 
cheliceral.| Situated anteriorly to the chelic- 
6155, a8 in scorpions. 

In the scorpion embryo he found three precheliceral 
neuromeres, each with a pair of optic ganglia. In each 
optic ganglion was an invagination. 

Biol. Bulletin, Dec., 1904, p. 41. 
ν sos 5 « wt [F., 
fem. of précieux, a., nice, fastidious.) A 
woman who is affectedly fastidious in lan- 
guage or taste; a woman who is over-refined. 
The précieuses of the literary salons were 
satirized by Moliére in ‘‘ Les précieuses ridi- 
cules.” 


(Ρ [precinct + 
-ive.|_ Pertaining to or of the nature of a pre- 
cinect; restricted to a given (geographical) 
area. Fauna Hawaiiensis, IL. iii. 91, note. 
4, The character of being 
precious in sense 6 or 7. See *precious, 6. 

On this superb ground there is worked a bold architec- 
tural design of compartments with figures, relieved in 
gold and silver thread, but with here and there notes of 
colour used with a preciosity and perfection of taste 
which leave one wondering what sort of people they 
were that had this exquisite refinement of sensibility. 

Atheneum, May 20, 1905, p. 632. 


precious, a. 6. [In mod. use referring to F. 


précieuse. See *précieuse.] Affectedly fastid- 
ious, especially in the use of words; finically 
refined in one’s literary style or artistic taste. 


The design of the Annunciation in these is of surpass- 
ing beauty, comparable to the finest Italian draughts- 
manship of a slightly later period. Quite different in 
effect from the restrained and precious beauty of these 
religious designs is the flaunting magnificence of a chas- 
uble made from a horse-trapping (Case I). 

henzum, May 20, 19056, p. 633. 
7. Characterized by a strained or affected re- 
finement of style, in. literature or art; affect- 
edly fine. 


The author’s style is not always unintelligible and pre- 
cious, and by dint of a great deal of quotation we are 
brought fairly near to that strange inspirer of Newman. 

Athenzum, March 27, 1905, p. 656. 
Imitation precious stones, compositions of strass or 
crystal glass with a large proportion of lead, colored by 
the addition of certain metallic oxids in imitation of the 
real gems. Since the surface of such imitation stones is — 
very easily scratched, it is sometimes protected by a thin 
plate of rock-crystal or light-colored garnet, thus forming 
what are called doublets. An extensive sale is found for 
imitation precious stones both in civilized countries and 
among savages. 


precipitate 


precipitate, ».— White precipitate, either of two 
different substances: (a) Jnfusible white precipitate, an 
insoluble white powder (probably of the composition 
NHg2Cl. NH4Cl) which decomposes below a red heat with- 
out melting : produced by precipitating with ammonia a 
solution of mercuric chlorid. (0) Fusible white precipi- 
tate, colorless crystals, soluble in water (probably of the 
composition NHg2Cl.3NH,Cl), which melt and then de- 
compose on being heated: produced by boiling the in- 
fusible white precipitate with a solution of ammonium 
chlorid.— Yellow precipitate, in chem. : (a) Mercuric 
oxid as produced by precipitation of a mercuric salt in 
solution with potassium or sodium hydroxid. (b) An 
abbreviated term sometimes used to signify the bright 


yellow precipitate of ammonium phosphomolybdate fre- precommissural, preecommissural (pré-ko- predacity (pré-das’i-ti), n. 


quently obtained in analysis asa proof of the presence 
of, or as the means of quantitatively determining, phos- 
phorus or the radical of phosphoric acid and phosphates. 


precipitation, ”.— Fractional or partial precipi- 
tation, in chem., a process by which different substances 
are sometimes separated, advantage being taken of the 
different degrees of ease with which they undergo pre- 
cipitation, so that under the influence of the same pre- 
cipitant gradually added they are found apart in successive 
portions of the deposit formed.—Latent heat of pre- 
cipitation. See *xheat. 


precipitation-tank (pré-sip-i-ta’shon-tangk”), 
n. receptacle into which a liquid is run to 
give an opportunity for any solid matter car- 
ried in it to be precipitated. Sometimes pre- 
eipitation is promoted in such a tank by 
adding certain ingredients or by a change of 
temperature. 

precipitin (pré-sip’i-tin), n.[precipit(ate) + 
-in2,.) An adaptation-product which is formed 
in the blood-serum of an animal of one species 
when immunized with albumins or albuminous 
derivatives. obtained from an animal of an 
alien species. When the sera of the two 
animals are brought together a precipitate re- 
sults, in the formation of which the immuniz- 

_ ing substance plays the active and the immune 
substance the passive role. 

precipitinogen (pré-sip-i-tin’d-jen), n. _ [ pre- 
cipitin + -0- + -επ.] An antigen of albumi- 
nous character which upon immunization will 
give rise to a precipitin as the corresponding 
antibody. Jour. Med. Research, Dec., 1907, 
p. 232. 

precipitinophoric (pré-sip’i-tin-d-for’ik), a. 
[ precipitin + Gr. -ϕορος, -bearing, + -ic.] Per- 
taining or referring to that group of the pre- 
eipitins to which their specific properties are 
due. 

precipitogen (pré-sip’i-té-jen), n. Same as 
*precipitinogen. Jour. Med. Research, May, 
1907, p. 173. 

precipitoid (pré-sip’i-toid), n. [precipit(in) + 
oid. A precipitin which has lost its precip- 
itinophorie group. Such bodies result from 
the precipitins on heating. In the simultane-- 
‘ous presence of precipitins and precipitoids 
no precipitation occurs, or the process is in- 
complete. 

precisional (pré-sizh’on-al), a. [precision + 
-all,| Of the nature of, or exhibiting, pre- 
cision. 

precision-screw (pré-sizh’on-skré), π. The 
screw by means of which the fine adjustment 
of.an instrument, asa telescope upon a star, 
a microscope to its focus, or a spectrometer 
upon a line, is made. 

precleavage (pré-klé’vaj), n.. [pre- + cleav- 
age.| A collective term for the stages of the 
egg preceding cleavage or segmentation. 

Lyon also found this summer that Arbacia eggs re- 
quired more oxygen during precleavage and gave off more 
COg during cleavage than at other times. 

Biol. Bulletin, April, 1904, p. 225. 
preclitellar (pré-kli-tel’ar), a. [pre- + clitel- 
(um) + -ar3.) Situated in front of, or pre- 
eeding, the clitellum; preclitellian. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1901, p. 192. 
preclival (pré-kli’val), a. andn. [L. pre, 
before, + cliv(us) + -al1.] I, a. Anterior 
to any eclivus, especially the clivus of the 
cerebellum. 

II. x. <A preclival process; specifically, 
same as *fissura preclivalis or *fissura prima. 
Nature, May 22, 1902, p. 94. 

precocious, a. 5. In biol., present in an egg 
or embryo at a very early stage in an imper- 
ceptible condition; present before becoming 
manifest.—6. Noting birds that, like chickens, 
are able to run about as soon as hatched; pre- 
eocial. See Precoces. Parker and Haswell, 
Zoology, 1. 382. 

precociously, adv. 2. In diol., at a very early 
stage and in an imperceptible way: said of 
eggs and embryos. See the extract. 


Eggs that admit of complete orientation at the first or 
second cleavage, or even before cleavage begins, are 


precool. (pré-k6l’), v. ἴ. 


precooler (pré-k6’lér), n. 


commonly supposed to reflect Precoctousiss the later or- 
anization, while eggs in which such early orientation is 
impossible are supposed to be more or less completely 
isotropic and destitute of organization. 
E. B. Wilson, Biol. Lectures, 1893, p. 13. 
precognizable (pré-kog’ni-za-bl), a. That 
may be known beforehand. 
precognizant (pré-kog’ni-zant), a. Knowing 
beforehand; capable of previous knowledge 
(of a subject). 
precombustion (pré-kom-bus’chon), n. 
as *preignition. 


Same 


mis‘ti-ral), a: [precommissure + -all.]. Of 
or pertaining to the precommissure. Trans. 
Linnean. Soc., Zool., Feb., 1903, p. 332.—pre- 
commissural fibers. ‘See */iber1. 

precommissure (pré-kom’i-sir), ». [L. pre, 
before, + commissura, commissure.] The an- 
terior commissure of the brain. See *com- 
missura ventralis. 

preconcept (pré-kon‘sept),. [pre- + concept. ] 
In psychol., a higher recept: a type of intel- 
lectual process which, according to G. J. Ro- 
manes, ‘‘oceupies the interval: between the 
receptual life of brute and the earliest dawn 
of the conceptual life of man.” 

Higher Recepts, then, are what may be conveniently 
termed Pre-concepts. 

G. J. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, p. 185. 
preconceptional (pré-kon-sep’shon-al), a, [. 
pre, before, + conceptio(n-), conception, + 
-ail,.] Formed in advance of mental concep- 
tion or actual knowledge. 

In every stage of development, knowledge is a resul- 
tant of preconception and observation ; and it is a striking 
and at first sight paradoxical fact that knowledge ad- 
vances chiefly through the weakening and gradual elimi- 
nation of the preconceptional component. M 

J. W. Powell, An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1894-95, 

[p. Ixxxix. 
precondylar, precondylar (pré-kon‘di-lir), 
a. [pre- + condylar.) Lying in front of a 
condyle; specifically, in ornith., in front of 
the occipital condyle. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon- 
don, 1903, p. 260. 
preconsider (pré-kgn-sid’ér), v. ¢. To consider 
in advance. 
preconsideration (pré-kon-sid-e-ra’shon), . 
he act of preconsidering; a preliminary 
consideration. 
precontact (pré-kon’takt), a. In anthrop., 
relating to the period before contact between 
a primitive culture and the trade and influ- 
ence of a higher. 


To cool (as fruit) 
before (use, packing, shipment, etc.). 

A device for pre- 
cooling; a structure in which fruit is cooled 
before shipment; a box or cylinder in which 
a substance is cooled just before it is to be 


used or operated upon. A precooler is sometimes 
used to cool air before it enters the cylinder of an air- 
compressor, thus preventing the compressor from getting 


preémpt 


ΤΙ. n. 1. The region directly in front of 
the thigh of animals.—2, Any one of the 
lymph-glands situated in front of the thigh in 
animals. 

precursor, ”. 2. Specifically, in the history 
of the fine arts, an early artist of a school or 
period, or an artist who preceded such a 
school or period. The precursors of the Re- 
naissance in Italy are the sculptors and 
painters of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, such as Niccola Pisano, Giotto, ete. 
[ pred(acious) + 
-acity.| ‘The character of being predacious. 
pre-Darwinian (pré-diir-win’i-an), a. Pre- 
ceding the time of Charles Darwin: noting, 
specifically, the doctrines or opinions of biolo- 
gists at an earlier date than that of the 
puplieavion of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species.” 
here is no system of biological doctrine which is pre- 
Darwinian as such. Lamarck, who still has many disci- 
ples, was an earnest defender of the mutability of 
species, as were other naturalists, although the most 
distinctive doctrine. of those who opposed Darwin’s 
account of the origin of species is that which is commonly 
called the doctrine of the immutability or fixity of 
species. According to this doctrine, a biological species 
(the ‘genus’ or ‘kind’ of the logicians) is an entity or real- 
ity which its representatives exhibit or manifest but do 
not constitute, since it is held to be independent of them 
and of everything else in the natural world—the self- 
sufficient reality of which its representatives are only the 
expression. Traces of this doctrine are still to be found 
in the opinion that variation is departure from a type, and 
that the aberrant individual is qualitatively different from 
the mediocre individual, although Darwin has shown 
that the species or type or kind is neither in the repre- 
sentatives nor independent of them, since it consists in 
that interaction between them and their external world 


which he has summarized under the phrases ‘struggle for 
existence’ and ‘survival of the fittest.’ 


predazzite (pré-dit’sit), n. [Predazzo, in the 
Tyrol, + -ite2.) In petrog., a crystalline rock 
composed of calcite and brucite, sometimes 
with periclase and hydromagnesite: a pro- 
duct of contact metamorphism of dolomite in 
the neighborhood of syenite. 

Predentata, ». pl. See *Predentata. 

predentate, a ΤΙ. n. A member of the sub- 
order Predentata, a group of extinct reptiles. 


predication, ”.—Primitive predication, asynthetic 
proposition of the type, ‘It is A,’ which necessarily im- 
plies the existence of its subject. 


prediction, ”.—Horary prediction 
prediction derived from the figure of the 
at the moment the question is asked. 


predigital, predigital (pré-dij’i-tal), a. and 
π. [pre- + digital.) JI. a. Preceding a 
digit or the digits. 

II. n. One of the two outermost primaries 
in the wing of a bird which are attached to 
the second phalanx of the second digit. The 
outermost predigital is very small and is that 
called the spurious primary, or remicle. Parker 
and Haswell, Zoology, II. 357. 

predikant (pre-di-kiint’ ), n. [).] A minis- 
ter of the Dutch Protestant Church, especially 
in South Africa, Ν.Ε. D. 


in astrol., a 
heavens erected 


too hot. 


The air passes . . . through a precooler. 
Phys. Rev., Noy., 1904, p. 330. 


Precoracoid arch. See *arch1.— Precoracoid pro- 


Predominant group. See subdominant *group. 
pre-Dravidic (pré-dra-vid’ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to a people which oceupied, or is 
supposed to have oceupied, India before the 


cess, in ornith., a process from the outer face of the 
coracoid, near the distal end. Same as rocoracotd, 
See cut under *acrocoracoid. Proc. Zool. Suc. London, 
1898, p. 95. 


Precordial fright. See *fright. 

precornu, precornual, Same as precornu, 
xprecornual, 

precostal (pré-kos’tal), a. 
Situated in front of the ribs. 

precranial, precranial (pré-kra’ni-al), a. 
[ pre- + cranial.] Situated on or located in 
the anterior portion of the cranium. Proc. 
Zool. Soe. London, 1895, p. 383. 

precreate (pré-kré-at’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
ορ ράσα ἄ, ppr. precreating. [pre- + create.] 

ο create in imagination before the event; 
create before (something else occurs). 

precreative (pré-kr6é-a’tiv), α. [pre- + 
creative.] Being before the creation. [Rare.] 

precritical, a. 2. In pathol., noting the time 
prior to the occurrence of a crisis. 

The febrile period lasts 24 or 36 to 40 hours, is marked 
by a pseudo-crisis and precritical elevation, the fever 
describing, in the three-hourly chart, a characteristic 
course which differs from that of the mild or common 
tertian paroxysm. 

J. Awing, in Jour. Exper. Med., March 25, 1901, p. 453. 

precrucial (pré-kr6’shial),a. [pre- + crucial.] 
Situated, in the brain, in front of the crucial 
sulcus. 

precrural (pré-cré’ral), a.andn. [L. pre, be- 
fore, + crus (crur-), leg, + -all.] I, a. Ante- 
rior to the leg in animals. 


[ pre- + costal.] 


predrift (pré-drift’), a. 


predunal (pré-dii’nal), a. 


Dravidian race. Ratzel (trans.), Hist. of 
Mankind, ΤΠ. 356. 

In geol., preglacial. 
[Rare.] 

The filling up, during a period of subsidence, of the pre- 
drift glen. Geog. Jour. (R. G, §.), XVIII. 83. 
[pre- + dune + 

-all,] In phytogeog., established before the 
formation of dunes: said of vegetation. See 
quotation under *dunal. 
predynastic (pré-di-nas’tik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to that period of ancient Egypt which pre- 
ceded the first-known dynasty. 
Prof. Flinders Petrie has, I believe, recently discovered 

a vase of immeasurable antiquity of the “ Pre-Dynastic” 

period in Lower Egypt which is incised with a delineation 

of the Kudu antelope. 
Sir Harry Johnston, The Nile Quest, p. 5. 
pre-eclamptic (pré-ek-lamp’tik), a. [L. pre, 
before, + NL. eclampsia (eclampt-) + -ie.] 

Before the appearance of convulsions. Buck, 

Med. Handbook, VI. 310. 
preéfiicient (pré-e-fish’ent), x. [L. pre, before, 

+ E. efficient.) Anexternal cause which pre- 

cedes its effect in time, 
preémpt (pré-empt’), n. 

right to preémpt ; a preémptive right. 
Morris, Austral English. 

My friend has therun and the stock and the pre-empts 
all in his own hands... He’ll do well out of ’em, or I1’m 


much mistaken. . 
Rolf Boldrewood, Colonial Reformer, xxiv. 


[ preémpt, v.} A 
Β. E. 


preémption 

Preémption claimant, one who settles upon land sub- 
ject to preémption, intending and proceeding to acquire 
full title thereto.—Preémption right, a preference 
given by law to settlers upon public lands of the United. 
States to purchase the lands in limited quantities. Such 
settlers must reside on the land and declare their intent 
to take title. The preémption laws were repealed in 1891. 

preémptioner (pré-emp’shon-ér), ». One who 
preémpts ; a preémptor. 

preéxilian (pré-eg-zil’i-an), a. 
éxilic. 

preéxistentism (pré-eg-zis’ten-tizm), n. [ pre- 
éxistent + -ism.) The doctrine that the soul 
has a preéxistent state before it isunited with 
the body. 

Prefect apostolic, a priest invested by the Pope with 
episcopal powers, but without the rank or dignity of a 
bishop. 

The government of the various mission-fields is gener- 
ally carried on by “‘ Vicars-Apostolic” (i.e., titular bishops 
acting as vicars or delegates of the Apostolic See) or “ Pre- 
JSects-Apostolic” (i.e., priests with similar powers, but 
without episcopal rank), Encyc. Brit., XXXIL 276. 
Prefect of discipline. See *discipline.— Prefect of 
studies, the director of the curriculum of studies in Jes- 
uit schools. 


Same as pre- 


pregenetic (pré-j6-net’ik), a. 


+ gastrular.|.. Of an earlier stage of develop- 
ment than the gastrula-stage. | 
‘This consideration led some morphologists: to insist o 
the need of a more precise investigation of the pre- 
gastrular stages. L. B. Wilson, Biol. Lectures, 1889, p. 2. 
[L.. pre, before, 
Gr. γένεσις, birth (see genetic).] 1. Before 
birth; antenatal.—2, Literally, before gene- 
sis; noting views, theories, ete., held in 
science before the introduction of the genetic 
method and point of view. [Rare.] 
Before their day, everything was classification, nomen- 
clature, fixed species, just as with the pregenetic 


psychologists everything was faculties and processes, 
analyses and categories. G,. S. Hall, Adolescence, IT. 62. 


pregenial (pré-jé-ni’al), a.andn. I. a. [pre- 


Ἡ genial2,| Situated before the chin or men- 
um. 

ΤΙ. απ. A pregenial process; in herpet., one 
of the anterior of two pairs of shields, or 
scutes, lying back of the mental and between 
the infralabials, on the under side of the jaw; 
an anterior chin-shield: correlated with *post- 


prefecundation (pré-fek-un-da’shon),. [pre- 
+ fecundation.] In embryol., the changes or 
conditions exhibited by the egg previous to 
its fertilization, or fecundation. 
prefecundatory (pré-fé-kun’da-to-ri), a. Of 
or pertaining to the prefecundation of the 


ovum. 

prefelic (pré-fel’ik), a. [ pre-, 2, + felic.] Pre- 
dominantly felic ; having normative feldspar 
more than 5:3 of normative quartz or lenads: 
said of the feldspathoid minerals. 

preference, x. 5. A European game of cards, 
something like boston.—Law of preference. See 
*law1.— Surrender of preference, See *swrrender. 


Preferential dividend. See *dividend.— Preferential 


pregeological (pré’jé-d-loj’i-kal), a. 
geological,} Occurring before the beginning 
of trustworthy geological records; cosmical. 

Another theory that attributes the formation of the 
main geographical lines to pre-geological incidents is 
given in a paper by Prinz, “Sur les similitudes que pre- 
sentent les cartes terrestes et planétaires.” 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. §.), XIII. 229. 
pregeologically (pré’jé-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Τη 
rogeological time. Geog. Jour, (R. G. §.), 

IIT. 234. 

Preglacial drift. See *drift. 

preglobulin (pré-glob’i-lin), n. pre. + 
globulin.] A complex albuminous substance, 


genial, 
[pre- + 


mating. See *mating.— Preferential rules, in evi- 
dence, the rules by which the best evidence or that admis- 
sible is selected. Wigmore, Evidence, § 1172 


preglottidean (pré-glo-tid’6-an), a. 


described by A. Schmidt as occurring in ani- 
mal cells: probably a nucleoproteid. 
[ pre- + 


prefixed (pré-fixt’), p.a. (prefix, v.] Being glottidean.] Situated inadvance of the glottis. 


in the location or condition resulting from the 
act denoted by the verb ‘ prefix’; specifically, 
in comp. anat., noting certain muscular and 
cutaneous areas in which some of the nerves 
of supply originate at a more cephalic level 
than in allied species. Philos. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. (luondon), 1898, ser. B, p. 85. 


prefixture, ».. 2. In comp. anat., the condi- 
tion (viewed from a comparative point of 
view) in which nerve-fibers from a higher 
cephalic level are distributed to given mus- 
cular and cutaneous areas. See *prefixed. 
Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser, 
B, p. 82. 

preformationism (pré -fér-ma’shon-izm), n. 
Same as *preformism. 

preformism (pré-fér’mizm), n. [Irreg. < pre- 
form + -ism.| 1, The doctrine of preforma- 
tion or evolution.—2, Belief in this doctrine. 
See theory of preformation (under preforma- 
tion) and doctrine of *evolution. 

preformist (pré-fér’mist),a. [Irreg. < preform 
+-ist] Of or pertaining to the theory of 
preformation. 

prefossette (pré-fo-set’),n. [pre- + fossette.] 
The depression or pit which lies in front. of 
the second cross-crest, or metaloph, in such a 
tooth as that of a horse or rhinoceros. Amer. 
Mus. Jour. Sup., Jan., 1903, Guide Leaflet 
No. 9, p. 20. 

prefrontal. I. a.—Prefrontal lobe. Sce *lobe.— 
Prefrontal process, in ornith., a bony projection di- 
rected backward from the prefrontal, typically present 
in some parrots.—Prefrontal shield, in herpet., a 
shield or horny plate which forms part of the covering of 


the head and lies in advance of the frontal shield in 
about the position of the prefrontal bone. 


IT, ». 1. I fishes it is a lateral bone in the anterior 
part of the cranium slightly under the end of the frontal. 
It is articulated below with the vomer and, usually, with 
the parasphenoid, and at the side with the ethmoid. The 
olfactory nerve typically pierces it, though sometimes 
the neural foramen is between it and the ethmoid. 


2. A prefrontal process or shield. 

pregammation (pré-ga-ma’ shi-on), ».; pl. 
pregammatia (-ii). fu prez, before, + Ματ. 
yauuariov, a figure like gamma (Τ).] An ele- 
ment, in the anatomical structure of the head 
of. the Devonian fish Palzospondylus, which 
lies in front of the gammation. See *gam- 
mation, 2. 

preganglionic (pré”gang-gli-on’ik), a. [pre-+ 
ganguwm } Of or vertaining to nerve-fibrille 
or other structures tnat are proximat with ref- 
erence to a ganglion. Nature, Oct. 13, 1904, 
p. 588. 


pregastrular (pré-gas’ tré-lir), a. 
376 


regnancy, ”.— Abdominal 
sab tn : 


Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1899, p. 92. 


regnancy. Same as 
minal gestation.— Ampullar pregnancy, de- 
velopment of the ovum which has been arrested in the 
‘first or expanded portion of the Fallopian tube.— Cervi- 
cal pregnancy, the development of the impregnated 
ovum in the canal of the cervix uteri.— Hydatid preg- 
nancy, the presence in the uterus of a hydatid mole.— 
Multiple pregnancy, a pregnancy in which there is 
more than one fetus.—Mural pregnancy. Same as 
mural xgestation, _ - 
pregnant, «.—Affirmative pregnant, an affirmation 
which implies a negative favorable to the adverse party, 
or from which an inference of such a negative may be 
rawn. 
pregonium (pré-g0’ni-um), .; pl. pregonia 
-ᾱ L. pre, before, + Gr. γωνία, angle.] 
In craniom., the recess on the lower margin of 
the body of the lower jaw in advance of the 
angle. Harrison Allen, 
pregracile! (pré-gras’il), a. [L. pregracilis, 
very slender, ς pre, before, + gracilis, slender: 
see gracile.| Very slender. 
pregracile? (pré-gras’il), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ (lobus) gracilis.] Anterior to the slender 
lobe of the cerebellum. See lobus gracilis. 
—Pregracile fissure. See x/issure. 
preheated (pré-hé’ted), p.a. That has been 
through a preheater; heated before using or 
being used. 

An enormous extent of brickwork surface, which we 
will assume for the moment has been highly preheated, 
so that they [gases] are heated by contact with it toa 
light yellow heat, say 1100° C, (2012° F.). 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΙΧ. 582. 
preheater (pré-hé’tér), ». . Α chamber or 
cylinder in which a substance is heated before 
being used or operated upon. Compressed air 
which is to be used in an engine is usually passed through 
a preheater, thus raising its temperature, increasing its 
energy, and preventing the very low temperatures to 
which the air would otherwise expand. The blast for 
blast-furnaces is usually passed through a _ preheater 
called a stove. 
preheating (pré-hé’ting), n. The act or pro- 
cess of passing a substance, as air or gas, 
through a preheater before using it or operat- 
ing upon it. 

This method of preheating may follow either the re- 
generative or the recuperative system. 

Engin. Mag., Nov., 1898, p. 245. 
(pré-hen-sil’i-ti), n. [prehensile 
+ -ity. e character of being prehensile. 
prehensive (pré-hen’siv), a (lL. peehewent, 
ppr. of prehendere, seize, + -ive.] eizing or 
aying hold of; of the mind, apprehending. 
prehensorial (pré-hen-sd’ri-ai,, a. Same as 

prehensile. 


rehensilit 
prea ; η, 


One cannot but wonder how the spider maintains a 
secure hold back downwards, especially when the power- 
[ pre- - ful prehensorial legs of the first and second pairs are Τε- 


pre-Linnean 
leased, as released they must surely be, to seize an 
alighting butterfly. [New ‘“ Bird’s-dung” Spider from 
Ceylon.] Proce. Roy. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 51. 
prehepaticus (pré-hé-pat’i-kus), 7. [NL. pre- 
hepaticus, ς L. pre, before, + Gr. ἧπατικός, of 
the liver.] In embryol., an accumulation of 
connective and vascular tissue in the septum 
transversum. The entodermal diverticula, to 
form the liver, grow into the prehepaticus, 
which becomes the interstitial hepatic tissue. 
preheterocercal (pré-het” e-rd-sér’kal), a. 
[pre- + heterocercal,] Protocereal or horizontal 
and pointed: applied to a fish’s tail before it 
becomes turned upward at the end or hetero- 
cereal. But the latter stage may sometimes 
precede the former. ! : 
prehnidine (pren’i-din), n. [prehn(ite) + -id- 
+ ~-ine?.] A crystalline substance, Ο1ρΗ19.- 
NHg; aminoprehnitene or 5-amino-1,2,3,- 
4-tetramethylbenzene, a homologue of aniline. 
It is made by reducing nitroprehnitene with 
iron and acetic acid. It melts at 64-66° C. 
prehnitene (pren’i-tén), n. [prehnit(e) +-ene.] 
Vicinal or 1,2,3,4-tetramethylbenzene, CgHo- 
(CHg)4, an oily hydrocarbon which boils at 
20450. Also called prehnitol. . 
prehnitic (pre-nit’ik), α. [prehnit(e) + -ie.] 
Derived from prehnitene.—Prehnitic acid, a 
crystalline acid, CgHo(COOH)4 + 2Η90, or 1,2,3,4-ben- 
zenetetracarboxylic acid, made by oxidizing prehnitene 
with potassium permanganate, and in other ways. 


prehnitol (pren’i-tol), n. [prehnite + -ol.] 
Saf as ο, 

prehypophysis (pré-hi-pof’i-sis), m.; pl. pre- 
εδ itd re, before, + Ni. 
hypophysis.|. The anterior lobe of the hy- 
pophysis of the brain. 

preignition (pré-ig-ni’shon), 1. pre- 
+ ignition.] An ignition of the combustible 
charge of fuel and air in an internal-com- 
bustion engine before the piston, on its 
compressing stroke, has reached the inner 
dead-center, or completed the. normal com- 
pression of the charge. See *ignition, 5. 

preinsula (pré-in’si-li), n.; pl. preinsule(-lé). 
[L. pre, before, + insula, island.]| The an- 
terior portion of the island. of Reil.. Amer. 
Anthropologist, Oct.-Dee., 1903, p. 615. 

preinsular (pré-in’su-lir), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ insul(a), island, + -αγδ.] In anat., anterior 
to the island of Reil. | 
The left insula in both was the better developed, and 
in the younger Seguin, whose linguistic powers were in- 
disputably remarkable, the preinsular portion was so 
redundant that the surrounding opercular parts have 
been crowded apart and a small triangular portion of the 
insular pole is thus made visible on the lateral aspect. 
Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.—Dec., 1903, p. 615.. 
prelabial (pré-la’bi-al), a.  [pre- + labial.] 
Situated in front of the lips or of a labium. 
prelabrum (pré-la’ brum), ”.;) pl. prelabra 
(-bra). [L. pre, before, + labrum, lip.] In en- 
tom., same as clypeus. 

prelacteal (pré-lak’té-al), a. and nm. [pre- + 
ἰασίεαῖ.] I, a. Coming before the milk-teeth: 
applied to certain structures in the jaws of em- 
bryonie marsupials which are considered to be 
Fonte of a dentition preceding the milk- 
teeth. 

II, ». Any tooth-like structure which pre- 
cedes the milk-teeth. . 

The conviction that the deciduous premolar. . . must 
belong to the same series as the so-called “prelacteals.” 
(5. D.) Quart. Jour. Micros. Sci., Jan., 1897, p. 441. 

prelaryngoscopic (pré-li-ring-g6-skop’ik), a. 
[ pre- + luryngoscope + -ic.) Antedating the 
invention of the laryngoscope. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, V. 431. 

prelenic (pré-len’ik), a. [pre-, 2, + lenie.] 
In petrol., predominantly lenic; having lenads 
more than 5:3 of the normative feldspars. 

prélévement (pra-lav-mon’), ». [F.] In Fr. 
law, that portion of partnership property to 
which a member of a solvent firm is entitled 
before any division of further assets is made 
between the partners. 

prelimen (prel’i-men), ». [L. pre, before, + 
limen, threshold.] Something to be done be- 
fore the main proceeding ; a preliminary step. 
[Rare.] 

The requisite prelimen to the original aim of the in- 
pe SF Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser. B, p. 50. 

preliminary, ”. 2. pl. In college use, tests 
in certain elementary subjects previous to the 
final examinations for entrance. [U.S.] 

pre-Linnean (pré-li-né’an), a. Before the 
time or work of Linneus; existing, written, 


pre-Linnean 


or proposed, before Linneeus: as pre-Linnean 
writers. Pop. Sci. Mo., Jan., 1903, p. 211. 
prelithic (pré-lith’ik), a. [L. pre, before, + 
Gr. λίθος, stone, + -ic.] Preceding the use of 
stone implements; antedating the stone age 
proper. Compare *zodmimetic. 

In general, the stage would seem to be antecedent to 
that defined by the chance-dominated use of stone, which 
has already been characterized as protolithic; it corre- 
sponds with the stage provisionally outlined by Cushing 
as prelithic; but, taking due account of the materials, 

rocesses, and motives characteristic of the stage, it may 

e distinguished as hylozoic, or .- better as zo- 
omimic. Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 63. 
‘prelocalization (pré-16’kal-i-za’shon), n. [ pre- 
+ localization.) In embryol., the supposed 
original localization of the various organs of 
the adult, as specific substances or structures, 
in different regions of the unsegmented egg. 

A second general division of his work included the ex- 
perimental study of prelocalization in the unsegmented 
egg, which yielded results of no less interest than the 
cleavage stages. Carnegie Inst. Yearbook, 1903, p. xliv. 

prelusion (pré-li’zhon), n. ([L. prelusio(n-), 
ς preludere, rehearse, prelude.] A prelude. 

premandibula (pré-man-dib’i-li), n.; pl. pre- 
mandibule (-16). [NL., < L. pre, before, + 
mandibula. See mandible.] A median bilater- 
ally symmetrical bone in front of the anterior 
end of the mandible in certain fishes, espe- 
cially the Aspidorhynchide of Mesozoic age: 
similar to the predentary bone of certain 
dinosaurs. Also called presymphysial. 

Premandibular segment. See *segment. 

Premaxill rocess, in ornith., a process running 
upward and backward from the anterior part of the pre- 
maxillary. The culmen is formed by this process. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1908, p. 262. 

premaximal (pré-mak’si-mal),a. [l.pre, be- 
fore, + maxim(um) + -all.] Preceding a 
maximum in any sense. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, I. 199. 

premedia (pré-mé’di-i), n.; pl. premediz (-6). 
[1.. ere before, + media, fem. of middle.] One 
of the longitudinal veins in an insect’s wing ly- 

ing between the media and the radius. It is 

vein IV of Comstock’s system. Comstock, 

Manual of Insects, p. 65. 


premedical (pré-med’i-kal), a. [pre- + med- 


(316). [L. pre, before, + NL. morula.] In 
embryol., a stage preceding the morula. 

premundane (pré-mun’dan), a. [L. pre, be- 
fore, + E. mundane.] Existing or occurring 
before this world was created; antemundane. 

premuscle (pré-mus’l), π. [pre- + muscle.] 
In embryol., dense mesoblastic or mesenchym- 
atous tissue just before its conversion into 
true muscular tissue. [Rare.] 

This is surrounded by a mass of dense mesenchyma, 
evidently premuscle tissue. 

Biol. Bulletin, June, 1904, p. 39. 
premutative (pré-mi’tia-tiv), a. [pre- + mu- 
tative.| Inflected by means of prefixes, as a 
eae. N. Ε. Ὦ. [Rare.] 
pre-Mycenzan (pré-mi-sé-né’an), a. Belong- 
ing to a civilization apparently earlier than 
the Mycenwan. See *Mycenzan. 

Primitive pottery of days long anterior to the Myce- 
neean period has been found at Phaistos, and in the near 
neighbourhood is Agios Onouphrios, where one of the 
most important discoveries in Crete, that of burials of the 
primitive pre-Mycenzan or *‘ Amorgian ” period, con- 
taining Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth dynasty (c. 2200 
B.C.), was made in 1887. Nature, Nov. 20, 1902, p. 59. 

prenarcotic (pré-nir-kot’ik), a. [pre- + nar- 
cosis (narcot-) + -ic.] Prior to the occurrence 
of narcosis. 
The prenarcotic period —that is, the time from the 
beginning of the anesthetic to the pupilary dilatation — 
varies from thirty seconds to five minutes. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Feb. 15, 1903, p. 100. 
prenarial, a. andn. See *prenarial. 
prenaris, η. See prenaris. 
prenebular (pré-neb’a-lir), a. [pre- + nebu- 
lar.| Existing or occurring before the nebular 
state, as the universe. 

preneural, preneural (pré-nii’ral), a. and n. 
[pre- + neural.] I. a. Situated in front of a 
neural, 

There is a preneural bone, whose anterior border has 
occupied a notch in the hinder border of the nuchal. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Oct., 1904, p. 274. 

ΤΙ. απ. A preneural structure; specifically 

a bone lying just in advance of the first neura 
and forming part of the carapace of some 
turtles: unlike the neurals it is not connected 
with an underlying vertebra. , 


pre-Noachian (pre-n9-a’ki-an), a. Prior to 


prepotency 
bones. It usually bears a sensory tube con- 

tinued from the suborbitals. 
preorganic (pré-ér-gan’ik), a. [pre- + or- 
ganic.) Pertaining to the indefinite period of 
the earth’s history which was antecedent to 
the first appearance of life, or to rocks which 
were formed during that period and are with- 
out traces of fossil organisms: not recognized 


as the name of a unit of geologic time. See 
archean and azoic. 
preorganized (pré-6r’ga-nizd), p. a. [pre- + 


organized.] Organized beforehand; specifi- 
cally, occurring or apprehended by virtue of 
antecedent organization. 

First, we are told that it is not the emotion that gives 
rise to the bodily expression, but that, on the contrary, 
“the bodily changes follow directly the perception of the 
existing fact,” itbeing beyond doubt “that objects do ex- 
cite bodily changes by a pre-organized mechanism.” 

Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 66. 

preosseous (pré-os’é-us), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ osseus, bony.] Of or relating to embryonic 
tissue which is on the way to become bone: 


as, preosseous substance. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1902, I. 206. 
preparateur (pre-par-i-tér’), m. [F.] Same 


as preparator, 1. Science, Sept. 18, 1903, p. 362. 
preparator, ». 2. Same as *amboceptor. 
prepared (pré-pard’), p.a. Being in a state 

or condition of preparation; specifically, in 

math., transformed in certain ways so as to 
be brought to a shape convenient for discus- 
sion: said of an equation, form, or function. 

preparietal (pré-pa-ri’e-tal), a. [pre- + pa- 
rietal.) Relating to the anterior portion of 
the parietal lobe of the brain; noting the ar- 
tery which supplies this part. Buck, Med. 

Handbook, II, 253. 
preparin (prep’a-rin), ». ([L.. prepar(are), 

prepare, + -in2.|| Same as *amboceptor. 
preparing-machine (reer g-ma-shén’), n. 

In calico-printing, a machine for padding the 

cloth in the open width with olein oil, after 

bleaching and before printing. G. Duerr, 

Bleaching and Calico-printing, p. 25. 
prepatagial (pré-pat-a-ji’al), a. [NL. prepa- 

tagi(um) + -ali.] Pertaining to or connected 

with the prepatagium. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon- 


ical.) Occurring before (the scientific study Noah; of or pertaining to the period preced- don, 1901, p. 322. 


of) medicine; preceding medicine; not yet 


ing Noah’s deluge. 


prepelvic (pré-pel’vik), a. [pre- + pelvic.] 


having entered upon the study of medicine. prenodal (pré-no’dal), a. and. [L. pre, be- Situated in advance of the pelvis. Parker and 


[Rare. ] 

This general text-book of botany is written for pre- 
medical and pharmaceutical students in particular and 
the nonprofessional undergraduate incidentally. 

Bot. Gazette, March, 1904, p. 225. 
premegalithic (pré’meg-a-lith’ik), a. [pre- 
+ megalith + -ic.] Of or pertaining to time 
previous to the erection of megaliths; ante- 
dating the erection of megaliths. Amer. An- 
thropologist, Jan.—-March, 1902, p. 78. 
premetallic (pré-me-tal’ik),a. [pre- + metal 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to a period anterior 
to that in which metals were used for the 
manufacture of artifacts. 
premier, . 2. In roulette, a bet that one of 
the numbers from 1 to 12 inclusive will win. 
premiére, η. 2. The first performance of a 
drama or opera. , 


premiership,”. 2. Specifically, the first prize 
in any competitive show, as for dogs or horses. 
The secretary was directed to write to the Duchess of 
Newcastle, offering the premierships and medals for 
competition at any show to be given by the Ladies’ 
Branch of the English Kennel Club. 
Field and Fancy, April 6, 1900. 
premiotic (pré-mi-ot’ik), a. [pre- + miotic.] 
Of or pertaining to a stage in spermatogenesis 
which precedes the maturation, or miotic divi- 
sions. Also incorrectly written premaiotic. 
Nature, June 15, 1905, p. 164. 


premis, x. A simplified spelling of premise, n. 
Premium pudicitize [L., “price of chastity’), in law, a 
sum of money paid or promised as consideration of a con- 
tract for illicit. cohabitation. The contract must be under 
seal, and the money paid or promised must be for past 
cohabitation. A parole promise, or a contract for future 
cohabitation is void. 
premoral (pré-mor’al), a. [pre- + moral.] 
In sociol., prior to the existence of morality or 
a moral code in society. Ward, Outlines of 
Sociol., p. 112. 
premortal (pré-mér’tal), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ mors (mort-), death, + -all.] Immediately 
preceding death. 
The premortal'rise of nitrogen excretion. ( 
Jour. Exper. Med., March 17, 1902, p. 238, 


premorula (pré-mor’§-li), .; pl. premorule 


fore, + nodus, node, + -all.] JI, a. Inentom., 
before, or proximad of, the node on the wing 
of a dragon-fly: as, the prenodal cells. 
ΤΙ. ». A prenodal cell. 
Six prenodals and 5 postnodals on the fore wing. 
Dragonflies. Proce. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, I. 67. 
prenoid (pré’noid), . [Gr. πρηνής, prone, + 
εἶδος, form.] In bot., a minute body imbedded 
in the chromatophores of many alge and of 
one of the hepatics. Its function is not def- 
initely known, although it is supposed by 
some to be a reserve proteid. 
prenuncial (pré-nun’si-al), a. [Irreg. < L. 
prenuntiare, announce beforehand, predict, + 
-all,] Announcing; presaging; in geol., per- 
taining to a brief, precurrent, transient ap- 
pearance of a migrating exotic fossil fauna 
in the midst ofan indigene fauna of an earlier 
formation than that in which the exotic fauna 
eventually makes its permanent habitation 
and presents its full development. 
prenuptial (pré-nup’shal), a. [pre- + nup- 
tial.| Prior to marriage: as, a prenuptial 
contract. 
Preocular shield, in herpet., a horny plate forming” part 


of the covering of the head and lying just in, advance of 
the eye. 


preoperative (pré-op’e-ra-tiv), a. [pre- + 
operate + -ive.] In surg., relating to the 
period preceding an operation. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, II. 455. 


preopercular, a II. π. Same as preoper- 
culum, 2. Starks, Synonymy of the Fish 
Skeleton, p. 515. 

Preoral circlet, in embryol., a preoral band of cilia in 
the larve of certain marine worms. Usually called the 
prototroch.—Preoral lobe, (a) In Chetopoda and some 
other worm-like animals, the prostomium, .(b) The an- 
terior end of the lancelet, which projects beyond the 
mouth, or oral opening.— Preoral pit. See *pit1. 

reorbital (pré-dr’bi-tal), a. and η. [L. pre 

before, + orbita, orbit, + -al1.] I, a. Place 

in front of the orbit of the eye.—Ppreorbital 
process, a bony projection situated on the anterior side 
of the bony orbit of the eye: typically present in the 

skull of arabbit. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, p. 11. 

ΤΙ. ». In tchth., a bone in front of the eye 
which belongs tothe suborbital series of dermal 


κ.) 


Haswell, Zoology, ΤΙ. 61.— Prepelvic ridge, a ridge 
running forward from the anterior border of the pelvic 
fin of a shark. [Rare.] 


prepenial (pré-pé’ni-al), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ pen(is) + -i-all.] lying in advance of the 
penis, as the scrotum of marsupials. Proce. 
Zool, Soc. London, 1892, p, 369. 

prapercent (pré-pér’sept), π. In psychol., an 
anticipatory perception; a memory-idea 
aroused by, and clustering round, the presen- 
tation of an element or elements of a familiar 
perception. 

The sight of ice yields a forefeel of its coldness, the 
smell of baked meats a foretaste of their savour. Such 
prepercepts differ from free ideas just as after-percepts 
do: they are still sense-bound and sense-sustained. 

Encye. Brit., XXXII. 59. 
preperitoneal (pré-per’i-td-né’al), a. [pre- 
+ peritoneum + -all.] Anterior to the peri- 
toneum. Buck, Med. Handbook, VIL. 521. 
pre-Persian (pré-pér’shan), a. In Gr. archzol., 
a term applied to the monuments in Athens 
which were built before the second Persian 
invasion in 480 B.C. and which were destroyed 
at that time. Many interesting remains have 
been recovered. 

His view that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of 
Athena Polias is merely a deduction from his supposed 
demonstration that the Parthenon was so. 

J. G. Frazer, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, ΧΤΤΙ. 177. 

prepineal (pré-pin’é-al), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ E. pineal.] Situated in advance of, or an- 
terior to, the pineal body. Phil. Trans. Roy. 
Soc. (London), 1891, ser. B, p. 108. 
prepontile, a. II. η. Same as *prepontine. 
prepontine oad oe iat a,andn». [pre- + 
pontine2.] I. a. Same as prepontile. 

1. ». The region just cephalad or anterior 
to the pons Varolii. Also prepontile. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser. B, p. 128. 

prepotency, π. 2. In Diol., the preponderat- 

ing power or tendency of one germ-cell, one 
parent, or one ancestor to fix the character of 
descendants. 


Prepotency is the preponderating transmission from one 
parent. C. B. Davenport, Biol. Lectures, 1899, p. 271. 


Differential prepotency, the difference between the 
parents or other ancestors, in value or significance (in an- 





prepotency 
cestral inheritance) considered or investigated in refer- 
ence to specific points of difference between them. 


Consequently though some of the evidence to be ad- 
duced bears on the question of differential prepotency, we 
can offer as yet no plain answer to the original question. 

Bateson and Saunders, Rep. Evol. Com. rg ον 

[1009, I. 5. 


Intermittent prepotency, the resemblance of some, 
but not of all of the children to one parent; as respects any 
quality, to the partial or complete exclusion of the influ- 
ence of the other parent as respects this quality. 


Now the fundamental point... is this, that apart 
from sex-prepotency, neither unit prepotency nor inter- 
mittent prepotency need in any way influence the parental 
correlations. Biometrika, Nov., 1903, p. 390. 


Sex-prepotency. (a) Theimpression upon descendants 
of its own characteristics by some one ancestor to the 
total or partial exclusion of the influence of other ances- 
tors. (b) The resemblance of a child to its parent of the 
same sex as regards any quality. 


By sex-prepotency I understand that the offspring of 
one or other sex or of both sexes are more like the male 
or the female parent as the case may be. 

Κ. Pearson, in Biometrika, Nov., 1903, p. 389. 


prepotent, a. 3. In biol., exhibiting or pos- 
sessed of prepotency. 

prepubertal (pré-pu’bér-tal), a. [pre- + pu- 
bert(y) + -alt.] Prior to the occurrence of 
puberty. G.S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 250. 


prepubescent (pré-pii-bes’ent), a. [pre- + 
pubescent.| Prior to the occurrence of pu- 
berty. G.S.-Hall, Adolescence, I. x. 

prep amid (pré-pir’a-mid),n. [pre- + pyra- 
mi a. The anterior pyramid in the medulla 
oblongata. 

prepyramidal (pré-pi-ram’i-dal), a. [pre- + 
pyramid + -ali,] Of or pertaining to the an- 
terior pyramid in the medulla oblongata. 


prequadrate, prequadrate (pré-kwod’rat), a. 
and π. [pre- + quadrate.] I, a. lying in 
advance of the quadrate: as, the prequadrate 
process of the sphenotic. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1895, p. 399. . 

ΤΙ. ».. A prequadrate process. 

prequaric (pré-kwor’ik), a. [pre-, 2, + 
quaric.| In petrol., predominantly quaric; 
having nominative quartz more than 5:3 of 
the nominative feldspars. ' 

preradial (pré-ra’di-al), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ radius, ray, + -all.] In eytol., preceding 
the formation of the achromatic rays of the 
spindle: as, the preradial βίασο οἳ mitotic 
cell-division. 

Five stages in the formation of the spindle are de- 
scribed, viz., the preradial stages, the radial stages, 


formation of the felt, the multipolar spindle, and the 
completion of the spindle. 


Bot. Gazette, Sept., 1903, p. 234. 
Preraphaelite, a. 2. Said of painting done 


according to the methods or style of the Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood.—Preraphaelite Bro- 
therhood, the name given to a group of painters which 
appeared in England in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The movement began in 1848 when Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti entered the studio of Ford Madox Brown. 
He was soon after joined by William Holman Hunt and 
John Everett Millais. Later were added Thomas Wool- 
ner (sculptor), James Collinson (replaced afterward by 
Walter Howell Deverell), Frederick George Stephens,’and 
W.M. Rossetti. Their purpose was to protest against the 
conventionality of modern English art and to bring about 
a return of the sincerity and high endeavor of the earlier 
part of the Quattro-cento, the period in Italian art which 
preceded Raphael. With this were combined great 
poetic feeling, delicacy of color, and fine appreciation 
of nature. The name Preraphaelite is sometimes ap- 
plied to similar movements in other countries, notably 
to an earlier one in Germany. 


ΤΙ. π. 2. A member of the Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood. 


Preraphaelitism, ». 2. The cult of the Pre- 
raphaelite Brotherhood. 
prerational (pré-rash’on-al), a. [pre- + ra- 
tional.| .Antecedent to the maturation of in- 
telligence. 
Not reasoning, but some deep pre-rational instinct, 
like that on which our faith in memory rests, is the basis 


of our belief in other minds. 
ο. A. Strong, Why the Mind has a Body, p. 274. 


prerelease (pré-ré-lés’), π. [pre- + release.] 
Early release; release before the right time ; 
in an engine, the opening of the exhaust-port 
before the piston has reached the end of its 
stroke. This is done to allow the steam or 
gases time to escape before the piston starts 
on its return stroke. 


Prerogative court. (0) A court having jurisdiction of 
wills and decedents’ estates ; specifically, in New Jersey, 
a court presided over by the chancellor for the hearing 
of appeals from the Orphans’ Court. 

Anterior to 


pre-Rolandic ο ΙΕ, a. 
the fissure of Rolando in the brain. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, IT. 400. 


pre-Roman (pré-r6’man), a. Noting the his- 

tory or art of a country before its occupation 
by the Romans. 

The pre-Roman architecture of the Haurfn includes 


successively three general divisions of style. 
H. 6. Butler, Architecture and Other Arts, p. 321. 


Pres., Presb., Presby’n. Abbreviations of 


Presbyterian. 
presacral, a. II. π. Any vertebra in front of 
the sacrals, generally used in the plural. 


This compares closely with the supposed number of 
presacrals in the Eusuchia. 

Amer. Jour.'Sci., April, 1904, p. 320. 

presbyacousia (pres’bi-a-k6’si-i), n. [NL.] 
Same as *presbycousis. 

μαι presbykousis (pres-bi-k6’sis), 
π. [NL., ς Gr. πρέσβυς, an old man, + ἄκουσις, 
hearing.] Partial deafness due to senile 
changes in the ear. 

Presbyterian Alliance, an organization founded in Lon- 
don in 1875, similar to the Evangelical Alliance, but 
confined to the Reformed churches holding the Presby- 
terian system. Its object is to promote closer relations 
between the Presbyterian churches of the world, without 
compromising their separate existence and independence. 
The first of the triennial councils was_held in Edinburgh 
in 1877, at which were present representatives from 
twenty-five different countries. Also, Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches. 

[NL., < Gr. 


presbytia (pres-bish ’i-i), n. 
πρεσβυτής, old ασο.] Same as presbyopia. 
prescriptorial (pré-skrip-td’ri-al), a. [L. 
pre, before, + scriptor, writer, + -cal.] Of or 
pertaining to the period before the use of 
writing ; anterior to the use of writing. 
In the several languages the names are associative or 
symbolic in the vague fashion characteristic of prescrip- 
torial ideation. 


J. W. Powell, An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1894-95, 
[p. xevi. 


prescutellum, η. See prescutellum. 

presedentary (pré-sed’en-ta-ri), a. [pre- + 
sedentary.| Preceding the sedentary or at- 
tached stage, as in the development of organ- 
isms that are free-swimming in their earlier 
life. EH. R. Cumings, in Amer. Jour. Sci., 
Jan., 1904, p. 49. | 

presegmenting (pré-seg’men-ting), a. [pre- 
+ segment, υΌ.] Segmenting or dividing in 
advance (of some other process).— Presegment- 
ing bodies. See *xbody. 

presence, ”.—The presence, an obsequious title used 
in India by a servant speaking to his master. 


“Dinner for ‘the presence’ is laid at some distance” 

. “and also the easy chair. With aged persons how 

shall argument be made? If ‘the presence’ himself 

would be pleased to give an order, the ancient will 
doubtless obey.” 

4. I. R. Glasfurd, Rifle and Romance in the Indian 

[Jungle, xv. 
presenile (pré-sé’nil), a. [pre- + senile.] 
Relating to or showing the lesions of prese- 
nility. 

The patients in the severe cases are men as a rule in 
the pre-senile stage and they present well-marked cardio- 
vascular lesions. Lancet, Aug. 22, 1903, p. 517. 

presenility (pré-se-nil’i-ti), m. [pre- + senil- 
ity.) Premature old age; a condition in 
which the arterial and other changes charac- 
teristic of advanced age occur in one in mid- 
dle life. 

present?, v.i. 2, In obstet., to appear first: 
said of the part of the fetus which is in ad- 
vance during labor. See presentation), 6, 


presentational (prez-en-ta’shon-al), a. 
[ presentation + -αμ.] In psychol., relating 
to, due to, or composed of, presentations. 

Again, the continuous differentiation and redintegra- 
tion of the presentational continuum which mark the 
progress of perceptual experience are resolved into an 
original multiplicity of presentational atoms which are 
associated by ‘‘ adhesion ” of the contiguous. 

Encye. Brit., XXXII. 58. 
presentativeness (pré-zen‘ta-tiv-nes),”. The 
character of being presentative ; specifically 
used by H. Nichols to express ‘‘the ultimate 
and irreducible fact... that . ... sensory 
components or qualities can be and commonly 
are combinedin .. . entirely unique together- 
ness,” that-is, in one consciousness, while 
they ‘‘ might perfectly well exist in as many 
separate minds.” 


presentative-representative (pré-zen‘ta-tiv- 

rep-ré-zen’ta-tiv),.a. In psychol., containing 
both presentative and representative ele- 
ments; partaking of the nature of both pre- 
sentation and representation. 


Thus pleasure becomes an anticipation, as in the case 
of the dog when his food is being brought to him; to 
employ the term used by Herbert Spencer, it isa presen- 
tative-representative state. 

T. Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 55. 


press 
Yet it is saying too much, regardless of this defect, to 
describe a percept as a presentative-representative com- 
plex, if representation is to imply the presence of a free 
or independent idea. Encyc. Brit., XXXIT. 59. 


presentoir, ». 3. A shallow bowl supported 
on a tall stem, designed to hold fruit or 
flowers. 


preseptal (pré-sep’tal), a. [L. pre, before, 
+ septum, a fence, partition, -all, See 
rei Lying before the ο αν 
cone, in certain genera of the Silurian nautiloid 
cephalopods (Endoceras, Nanno), the unchambered api- 
cal portion of the conch. 
preserv, v. and n. 
preserve. 


preservaline (pré-zér’va-lin), n. [preserve + 
-al3 + -~ine2.] The trade-name of a substance 
used to prevent the decay of foods. 


Presidential year. See *year. 


presocial ο anal), a. [pre- + social.] 
Prior to the establishment of the social in- 
stincts and habits. 1. F. Ward, Outlines of 
Sociol., p. 112. : 
presodic (pré-s0’dik), a. [pre(dominantly) + 
sodic.] Moderately rich in soda: applied in 
the quantitative system of classification of 
igneous rocks to those in which both soda 
and potash are present, but soda predomi- 
nates over potash, the ratio of the former to 
ο. ο η being greater that 5:3, but less 
than 7:1. 


prespinous (pré-spi’nus), a. '[ pre- + spinous.] 
In advance of the spine of the scapula; pre- 
spinal: as, the prespinous fossa. Parker and 


Haswell, Zoology, Il. 488.— Prespinous fossa, the 
depression on the anterior side of the spine of the scap- 
ula: more commonly called prescapular fossa. 


prespiracular (pré-spi-rak’i-lir), a. [pre- + 
spiracular.] Lying in advance of the spiracle. 
Nature, Oct. 16, 1902, p. 604. 


presplenial (pré-splé’ni-al), ». [pre- + 
splenial.] Applied by Baur to the splenial of 
turtles under the impression that the bone 
termed by Kingsley dermarticulare was the 
splenial. ΄ Science, Dec. 25, 1903, p. 830. 


press!, v. I. trans.—To press a bet. See xbet2. 
II. intrans. 8. In golf, to strive to hit the 
ball harder than usual, or harder than it can 
. be hit with accuracy, in order to gain greater 
distance. 


press!, ΑΛ. 14. A machine for forming, shap- 
ing, or working metal by stamping, drawing, 
or cutting. It consists essentially of a gate carrying 
a punch, to which a reciprocating motion is given by a 
crank-shaft and connecting-rod or pitman, or by a cam, 
and a die on which the material to be worked is placed. 
Such a machine is called adrawing-, coining-, stamping-, 
punching-press, etc., according to its use, and an arch, 
open-front, pillar, inclinable, single-acting, or double- 
acting press according to its construction. It may also 
be classified according to the articles made on it, as 
cartridge-, primer-, tin-can, shot-sheil press, etc. 


15. A chitinous structure with attached pyram- 
148] museles in the silk-duct of lepidop- 
terous and trichopterous larve (and certain 
hymenopterous larve as well) which serves 
to regulate the diameter of the silk threads 
and the amount of gum surrounding them. 


In the case of Apanteles glomeratus the press is highly 
developed. It commences at the union of the two con- 
ducting tubes in the region of the labium and occupies 
more than half of the common duct. Dorsally the press 
is concave, traversed by a longitudinal furrow into which 
pass the dorsal pair of muscles. 

Amer. Nat., Sept., 1907, p. 573. 


Associated Press. See *associated.—Cox duplex 
press, a flat-bed perfecting-press in which the type beds 
are stationary, one above the other, the cylinders rolling 
back and forth upon them. The paper is fed in froma 
roll and is cut and folded in printing. As the printiog 
is done from type forms without stereotyping it is muc 

used by newspapers having small editions.— Double- 
action press, a press having two plungers for operating 
double-action dies that perform more. than one operation ; 
a cutting-, drawing-, and stamping-press.— Double- 
supplement press, a rotary printing-machine con- 
structed to print with the main or larger outer sheet, and 
to insert in it, one or more supplemental pages or sheets. 
Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 63.— Double-tub 
press, a form of cider-press in which the fruit is placed 
inan annular space between two concentric perforated 
tubs. A corresponding annular piston is forced down 
into the space between the tubs, and the juice escapes both 
outward and.inward.—Inclined press, a drawing- 
or stamping-press the bed and die of which are inclined 
to the horizontal to facilitate the insertion and with- 
drawing of the work.— Multiple-die press. Same as 
*xgang-press.— Multiple press, in sheet-metal work, a 
stamping-press employing two or more separate similar 
dies, used at the same time and making the same thing ; 
or a press with a gang of different dies, each performing 
a different piece of work upon a series of blanks fed to 
them in succession by a dial-feed or other feeding 
device ; a gang-press. The term is a general one πα Pegs 
to presses employing dies in gangs, but not properly to 


A simplified spelling of 


press 


one employing a perforating-die, even though the die 
stamps many holes in a sheet-metal blank at the same 
time. See *xdial-feed and *xdie3, 9.— Octuple press, a 





Multiple Press with Automatic Feed. 


a, dies, moving together and each forming a progressive step 
from cutting out the blank to delivering the finished article; 4, 
feed-mechanism carrying the blank from die to die, in turn, till 
finished. : 


rotary printing-machine, used for newspapers, which 
combines the operations of eight single machines. 


_.The octuple is sometimes constructed by piling four 
double presses one above another. 
Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 63. 


Quadruple press, a rotary printing-machine that com- 
bines four machines in one construction and does the 
work of four single machines: first made by R. Hoe & 
Co. in 1887. It produced eight-page newspapers at the 
speed of 48,000 copies in one hour.—Sextuple press, 
a rotary printing-machine that combines six machines in 
one construction and does the work of six single ma- 
chines. Form-cylinders and impression-cylinders are 
placed parallel and not at right angles, as in the quad- 
ruple and double-supplement machines. It is fed 
from three rolls and prints twenty-six miles of paper, 
five feet wide, in one hour, or 24,000 copies pasted 
folded, and ready for delivery.—Sheet-metal press, 
a press for cutting, bending, drawing, or otherwise work- 
ing sheet-metal.—Sheet-perfecting press, a printing- 
machine that, by one operation of sheet-feeding, delivers 
the sheet perfectly printed on both sides. Two impres- 
sion-cylinders are used, one for the first side, and 
another for the second side.— Single-rot press, a 
printing-machine that has its type or stereotype plates 
fastened on a rotating cylinder, and is automatically fed 
from a roll of paper. The first practical machine on 
this principle was made by William Bullock of New York, 
in 1865. R. Hoe & Co., in 1871, made for the use of the 
New York Tribune a single rotary press that produced 
14,000 copies in one hour, properly cut, folded, and ready 
for delivery. This machine was the beginning of en- 
largements now known as quadruple, sextuple, octuple, 
etc., presses.— Upsetting-press, a tire-upsetting ma- 
chine; a machine for reducing the girth of a wheel tire 
by compressing it at one place while it is hot.—Web 
κκ σττν a printing-machine, automatically 
ed from a roll of paper, that prints on both sides of the 
paper and cuts and folds in separate sheets for instant 
delivery ata high rate of speed. See rotary press, under 
rotary, quadruple xpress, and sextuple xpress.— Yellow 
press. See *yellow. 


press-bed, π. 2. In printing: '(a) In the cyl- 
inder printing-machine, a flat table of iron 
which upholds the form of type and passes to 
and fro under the impression cylinder. (0) 
In the hand-press, an iron table upholding the 
form of type that passes to and fro under the 
platen. See cut of stop-cylinder machine at 
printing-machine. 

press-board (pres’ bord), ». 1. Millboard; 
pasteboard.—2. An ironing-board; a board 


used in pressing cloth.—3. pl. See press- 
boards. 
press-cake, ή. 1. It is the product obtained by the 


application of hydraulic pressure to powder-meal which 
has been formed by crushing between rolls the mill-cake 
or wheel-cake which comes from the incorporating mill. 
The object of the pressing, which precedes granulation, 
is to give uniform density and the particular degree of 
density desired. 

2. Inthe manufacture of fatty acids for candles, 
the residual cake of stearic and palmitic acids 
from which the ‘red oil’ or oleic acid has been 
removed by pressure. 


press-drill (pres’dril), πα. 1. A drill or seed- 
planter fitted with a pressing-device for firming 
or preening down the soil after the seed is 
dropped. It is only available on very dry soils 
and is not in general use. Yearbook U. δ. 
Dept. Agr., 1900, p. 541.—2. An obsolete 
form of drilling-machine in which the drill was 
fed to its work by being pressed down by a 
weighted lever. 


pressel (pres‘1), n. 


[ press, υ. t.] Inelect., a 


presser-eye (pres ’ ér-i), 7. 


pressing, 2. 


press-number (pres’num/’bér), ». 


press-revise (pres’ré-viz’), n. 


push-button ; specifically, a push-button at 
tached to a flexible conductor. ; 
Pressel. A press switch or push counected to the end 
of a flexible, pendant conductor. Houston, Dict. Elect. 
presser, ». 3. (6) A part in a foundry mold- 
ing-machine which presses down or rams the 
sand in the mold. 
presser-bar, ». 2. Same as presser, 3 (b).— 
3, The vertical bar which carries the presser- 
foot of a sewing-machine at its lower end. 
The aperture at 
the end of the spindle-flier, on a cotton-roving 
machine, through which the roving passes to 
the bobbin. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 340. 
3. In ceram., the process of 
forming vessels with plastic clay, in a mold 
or on a jigger, by hand. 
press-mark, ». 2. The letter or number, 
printed on the margin of a newspaper, that 
specifies the press on which it was printed. 
The num- 
ber which identifies a particular book and 
fixes its location in a press or bookease. 
pressor (pres’or), a. [L. pressor(ius), that 
serves for pressing.] Causing constriction of 
the smaller blood-vessels and a consequent 
rise of blood-pressure. 


Inequality of Accessibility to local reflex pressor Im- 
pulses, 


Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser. B, p. 161. 
The first im- 
pression of a form of type, prepared for press, 
which is revised by the last proof, for the 
detection of possible uncorrected faults. 


pressure, απ. '7. In elect., a term sometimes 


used for voltage, electromotive force, or differ- 
ence of potential.— 8. In psychol., the specific 
quality of sensation furnished by the pressure- 
spots of the skin and by the organs of the 
articular sensitivity; pressure-sensation. 


The quality of articular sensation, like that of muscu- 
lar, is not distinguishable from pressure. 
E. ΑΒ. Titchener, Outline of Psychol., p. 69. 


Active pressure, in e/ect., the impressed electromotive 
force in an electric circuit minus the counter-electromo- 
tive force: the term is used chiefly in dealing with alter- 
nating currents.—Belt of high pressure, a long, 
irregular, rather narrow region over which the barometric 
pressure, reduced to sea-level, is higher than on either 
side. Such ridges frequently connect two areas of higher 
pressure and last fora day ος νο, The belt that nearly 
surrounds the earth near the tropic of Capricorn is quite 
permanent; the corresponding belt near the tropic of 
Cancer in the northern hemisphere varies much with the 
seasons of the year.—Center of pressure, (c) See xcen- 
ter1.—Critical pressure, the pressure exerted by the 
gaseous phase of a substance when at the critical tempera- 
ture. Agascan be liquefied only when reduction of its vol- 
ume will not raise the pressure tothe critical pressure.— 
Effective pressure, the unbalanced pressure on a piston ; 
the net pressure available for doing work; the absolute 
pressure on the pressure side of an engine-piston minus 
the back pressure or absolute pressure on the exhaust- 
side of the piston : usually called mean effective pressure. 
—Equatorial belt of low pressure, a long narrow 
region nearly encircling the earth near the equator over 
which low barometric pressure, with warm showery 
weather and light winds or calms, prevails. Ferrel has 
shown that the low pressure is due to the existence of 
the northeast and southeast trade-winds and the deflect- 
ing force due to the earth’s rotation. The trade-winds are 
not due to the low pressure, but the reverse.— Gold- 
scheider’s' secondary pressure, in psychophys., a 
sharp, thrilling sensation following the primary pressure 
sensation when the point of a pin which is held loosely 
between the thumb and forefinger of the one hand is 
dropped lightly upon the back of the other hand. The 
secondary sensation is due to the coexcitation of a pain 
spot. The experiment was described by A. Goldscheider 
in 1891.— High pressure. (c) In meteor., a reading of 
the barometric column above its normal value for the 
locality and date; a condition of the atmosphere such 
that its elastic pressure is greater than the average. For 
stations near the level of the ocean, the high pressure 
would be somewhat more than 15 pounds to the square 
inch.— Hydrostatic pressure, that type of stress in 
which the three mutually perpendicular components are 
equal ; the pressure of a fluid at rest upon an element of 
a surface with which it is in contact. 

Hydrostatic pressure is a stress in which all three pulls 
are equal. 

Nichols and Franklin, Elements of Physics, 1. 101. 
Initial pressure, the pressure exerted by the fluid in a 
thermal engine at the beginning of the stroke.— Intrinsic 
pressure, the pressure due to the attraction between 
two portions of a fluid, separated by an imaginary plane. 


a 
The intrinsic pressure K is K = o2/(\/)z dz, where o 
ο 


is the density of the fluid and (Φ)7 is the attraction of an 
infinite layer of a fluid of unit density, bounded by a 


“plane, upon a unit mass at a distance z from the plane.— 


Low pressure. (0) In meteor., a reading of the baro- 
metric column below the normal value for the locality and 
date. a condition of the atmosphere such that its elastic 
pressure is less than the average. For stations near the 
level of the ocean a low pressure would be somewhat less 
than 15 pounds to the square inch.—Low-pressure 
cylinder. See *cylinder.—M etic pressure, pres- 
sure exerted at right angles to the lines of a magnetic 
field upon a substance within the field. 


pressure-balance (presh’ir-bal’ans), n. 


pressure-bar, %. 


pressure-block (presh’ir-blok), ». 


pressure-block 


These changes are due to the differences of the “mag- 
netic pressures” perpendicular to the lines of force in the 
liquid and the surrounding gas. 

Nature, April 24, 1909, p. 589. 


Maxwell-Bartholi pressure, the exceedingly minute 
mechanical pressure to which a surface exposed to radia- 
tion is subjected by impact of the ether-waves.— Mean 
effective pressure. See effective *pressure.— Mean 
pressure, the average pressure in a steam-cylinder 
from the beginning to the end of a stroke.— Osmotic 
Bree am See *osmotic.— Pascal’s principle of 

uid pressures. Same as Pascal's xlaw.— Pressure 
gradient. See *gradient.— Pressure harness. See 

harness.— Pressure neuritis, See *xnewritis.—Pres- 
sure sensation. See *sensation.— Radiation pres- 
sure, the mechanical pressure due to the impact of 
the ether-waves, constituting radiation upon a body 
placed in their path. The radiation pressure due: to 
sunlight upon a square centimeter of surface of a 
black body is equivalent to a weight of 4 x 10-5 milli- 
grams. he first actual measurements of radiation 
pressure were made independently by Nichols and Hull 
and by Lebedew (1901). Same as */light-pressure.—Solu- 
tion pressure, in phys. chem., the force acting to bring 
into solution. the molecules of a solid immersed in the 
solvent. The osmotic pressure of the molecules already. 
in solution opposes this solution pressure. When the 
osmotic pressure equals the solution pressure the amount 
dissolved in unit volume of the solution no longer in- 
creases, if the temperature is not changed. Electrochem, 
Industry, March, 1904, p. 98.—Standard pressure, the 
pressure adopted as the standard or fundamental condi- 
tion to which all measurements are to be reduced in so 
far as they depend upon the pressure. In steam-engineer- 
ing, standard pressures are expressed in pounds per 
square inch. In anemometry, wind-pressure is expressed 
in pounds per square foot. In hydraulic engineering, 
water-pressure is expressed in pounds per square inch or 
by the height in feet of the column of water. In meteor- 
ology, atmospheric pressure is expressed in a variety of 
terms: occasionally as pounds per square inch or kilo- 
grams per square meter; more generally as inches or 
millimeters of the mercurial barometric column; fre- 
quently in atmospheres. The standard pressure of one 
atmosphere is defined by the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures as the weight of a column of pure 
mercury 760 millimeters high under the standard force 
of gravity, namely, that which prevails on the average at 
sea-level at latitude 45°. This value of gravity is that 
computed from numerous observations made in all parts 
of the globe and is deduced on the assumption that the 
earth is a homogeneous spheroid. Slightly different 
standard atmospheres have been used. Bird and Trough- 


’ ton and early English authors adopted 30 inches of mer- 


cury at 62° F. at London, which is equivalent to 29,924 at 
32° F. at 45° latitude and sea-level; a committee of the 
Royal Society, in 1777, adopted 29.3 inches of mercury at 50° 
¥. at London; Sir George Shuckburgh- Evelyn, in 1779, chose 
30.0 inches at 50° F. at London; Welsh, about 1840, selected 
for Kew Observatory 29.922 inches, or 760 millimeters, at 
32° F. under the force of gravity at Kew, which is equiva- 
lent to 760.46 millimeters under a normal gravity ; Reg- 
nault’s standard atmosphere was 760 millimeters under 
gravity at his laboratory in Paris, latitude 48° 50’ 14” and 
altitude 60 meters above sea-level, which is equivalent to 
760,25 millimeters under normalgravity. At the present 
time the international value of 7€0 millimeters under 
gravity at 45° latitude and sea-level is in general use 
among meteorologists. —-Subpermanent areas of pres- 
sure, the areas of high pressure over the continents in 
the winter but over the oceans in the summer ; also, the 
complementary areas of low pressure over the continents 
in the summer and the oceans in winter. Both of these 
retain their characteristics for several months while tem- 
porary highs and lows are moving around them.—Ter- 
minal pressure. (α) In an engine, the pressure of the 
steam or gas in the cylinder at the end of the stroke, or 
the pressure it would have if the exhaust-port were not 
opened until the end of the stroke. (0) In a compressor, 
the pressure of the air or gas at the end of the stroke 
after it is compressed.— Vapor pressure, the pressure 
exerted by an atmosphere of vapor. If asmall quantity 
of any liquid is introduced into the vacuum above the 
mercury of a barometer its vapor will depress the mer- 
curycolumn. This depression measures its vapor pres- 
sure at the temperature at which the experiment is 
made. Same as vapor-tension.— Vapor pressure of 
a solution, the pressure exerted by the vapor in a closed 
vessel which is partly filled by the solution in question. 
This is always less than the corresponding pressure over 
the solvent. 

In 


exper. psychol., an instrument for applving 
pressure-stimuli to the cutaneous surface, 
The apparatus is constructed in various forms, but always 
upon the model of the physical balance. It may be used 
for the determination of the limen of continuous change 
(application of a continuously increasing or decreasing 
pressure), forthe determination of the stimulus limen or 
difference limen (application of a graded series of mini- 
mally different pressures), or for the bisection of a pres- 
sure distance (method of mean gradations with saccessive 
stimuli). EH. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 11. ii. 136. 
2. In car-building, an iron 
bar which connects the draw-bar with the 
buffer-spring and unites the draft-spring with 
it so that either may be used to relieve the 
other. It also serves to control the buffer- 
plate and keep it in position between the cars 
when they are in motion. 
In Japan- 
ese wood-engraving, an engraved but uninked 
block used to give texture to the surface of 
paper in printing. 

An uninked pressure block was sometimes brought into 
service either to give a damask surface to white drapery, 


or to produce an effect like that of impasto. 
W. Anderson, in Portfolio, N. S., XVII. 32. 





pressure-boiler 


. pressure-boiler (presh’tr-boi’lér), n. A closed 
vessel of sufficiently strong material (often 
iron, steel, or gun-metal) and commonly fur- 
nished with a safety-valve, in which liquids 
may be heated above their normal boiling- 


man silver, or highly elastic steel tube used 
in the Bourdon pressure-gage. 
presternal, a.—Presternal process, a projection 
from the anterior border of the sternum such as is found 
in pterodactyls. Amer. Jour. Sci., April, 1904, p. 319. 
η. 


Ae A presternal process. 

Preston beds. See θεά]. 

Prestwichia (prest-wich’i-i), ». [NL., named 
after the English geologist Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich.| A genus of fossil limuloid arthropods 
of the order Xiphosura, similar in form to the 
modern horseshoe-crab, Limulus, but with 
seven spiny abdominal segments and a short 


points as a result of the pressure produced 
by the tension of accumulated vapor. Sadtler, 
Handbook of Indust. Chem., p. 180. 
pressure-bottle (presh’tr-bot’1), n. A bottle 
of strong glass, with a stopper held down by 
a metallic clamp, used in chemical laboratories 
as a *pressure-boiler (which see) on a small 
scale. Water may, in such a vessel, be ap- 
plied at a temperature of 130° C. or even more. 
Also called pressure-flash. 
pressure-bowl (presh’ir-bol), 2. 


Europe and North America. 


In calico- Presume, 0. t. 981. Totake; to take to oneself: 


- 9 να. -- with of. 
‘int rge roller against which the 
Bay Be ortntad Avenged an one side. while Rt anon e ot thou wilt at his house, for he is out 
; ο 
on the other it is pressed against by the cop- 4 ὶ ite ν’ “y ry κ Gd κατμοτο wre at 
per cylinder on which the pattern is engraved. Presume you & your friend . . . of what may satisfie 


pressure-flask (presh’ur-flask), η. Same as 
*pressure-botile. 

pressure-height (presh ’ ir-hit), ». Atmo- 
‘spheric pressure expressed in terms of the 
height of a barometric column of fluid of uni- 


you at your vncles. Chapman, May-Day, iii. 


presumption, ”.—Natural presumption, in Jaw, 
the conclusion, from given facts, reached through prob- 
able reasoning by one of average intelligence. 


Presumptive title. See Χίο. 
presymphysial, a. 1. ». Same as *preman- 


prevomer (pré-v0’mér), η. 


form density equal to that of the air at the 
a where the pressure is to be measured. 


dibula. 


ame as height of a homogeneous *atmosphere. Presynsacral (pré-sin-sa’kral), a. and n. 1. a. 


pressure-key (presh’tr-ké), ». In exper. 
psychol.: (a) A pneumatic key, pressure upon 
which moves the writing lever of a Marey 
tambour to which the key is connected. Amer. 
Jour. Psychol., XII. 327. (0) A reaction-key, 
pressure upon which breaks the reaction- 
circuit. 

pressure-log (presh’ir-log), π. An instrument 
which records the velocity of a stream, mea- 
sured by the height of the water inatube. It 


is also referred to as a pressure-gage, which Buster pormial (pré-tér-nér’mal), a. 


indicates the pressure of fluids. 

By means of a number of ingenious pressure-logs, the 
velocities of the streams at different points were mea- 
sured by the heights of water in tubes. 

White, Manual of Naval Architecture, p. 455. 
pressure-plate (presh’ir-plat),. Inasteam- 
engine, a cover-plate; a plate on the back of 
a slide-valve designed to relieve the pressure 
of the valve on the seat; a balance-plate de- 
signed to receive the pressure of the steam 
against a fixed abutment, so that such pres- 
sure does not reach the sliding valve and 
foree it against its seat. 
pressure-point (presh’ir-point), π. 1. A 
point on the surface of the body, pressure on 


which may excite or arrest a paroxysm of prethyroidal (pré-thi-roi’dal), a. 


hystero-epilepsy.— 2. A. spot on the skin 
which is sensitive to pressure. 
pressure-pump (presh’ur-pump), ». A force- 


pump; a pump for compressing or applying 


pressure to a fluid, as distinguished from a prethyroidean (pré-thi-roi’dé-an), a. 


pretertiary (pré-tér’shi-a-ri), a. 


prethoracic (pré-thd-ras’ik), a. 


prethyroideal (pré-thi-roi’dé-al), a. 


Situated in advance of the synsacrum; spe- 
cifically, in ornith., noting any vertebra in ad- 
vance of the synsacrum, or that mass of united 
vertebree commonly spoken of as the sacrum. 


All the presynsacral vertebree [of cuckoos] are hetero- 
coelous and all the thoracic vetebrae are free. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 271. 


ΤΙ. ». A presynsacral vertebra. 


pretemporal (pré-tem’p6-ral), a [pre- + 
temporal.| Preceding time; antemundane. 

[ preter- 

normal.| Beyond the normal. Outlook, 


Jan. 21, 1899, p. 188. 
[pre- + ter- 


prey-brother (pra’brurH’ér), η. 


prezoic (pré-z0’ik), a. 


-----ππ η 


pricing-machine 


the breakage or omission of a single end or strand of 
sliver. ἘΤαρσατί, Cotton Spinning, 11. 23. 


preventer-bolt (pré-ven’ tér-bdlt), n. See 
*preventer-plate. 
preventer-plate (pré-ven’ tér-plat), π. In 


wood ship-building, a plate or bar fitted on the 
side and forming an extension downward of 
the chain-plate. Together with the chain- 
plate, it is bolted at its upper end through the 
side of the vessel by a chain-bolt and at its 
lower end it is bolted through the side by a 
preventer-bolt. 


preventer-stays (pré-ven’ tér-staz), n. pl. 
caudal spine: found in the Carboniferous of Same as *jwmper-stays. 
prevernal (pré-vér’nal), a. 


[L. pre- + ver- 
nal.| 1. Hlapsing just before the leafing of 
the earliest trees: as, the prevernal !period.— 
2. Blooming at this period. Prevernal bloom- 
ers comprise proteranthous trees, such as the 
silver and red maples and white elm, and low 
bulbous herbs, such as skunk-cabbage and 
Erigenia. Science, Feb. 7, 1908, p. 206. 

pre- + vomer. | 
A median bone of the under side of the era- 
nium, which occupies the place of the vomer 
but develops in connection with the parasep- 
tal cartilages: found in Platypus and lizards. 
Nature, Dec. 18, 1902, p. 168. 

A member 
of a secret society of the Zuii Indians in 
whose charge the ceremonial of the prey-god 
is placed. FF. Η. Cushing. 


prey-god (pra’god), π. <A deity of the Zufii 


adieu representing an animal of prey. F. 
Η. Cushing, in An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
1880-81, p. 16. 

[L. pre, before, + Gr. 

ζωή, life.] Antedating or preceding the ap- 

pearance of life upon the earth. Smithsonian 

Rep., 1899, p. 233. 


prezonal (pré-z0’nal),a. [pre- + zone + -all.] 


Anterior to the pelvie arch. 


tiary.] Living or occurring before the Tertiary. P. R. I. An abbreviation of President of the 


All are marine and many are pelagic and of very wide 
distribution. No pretertiary members of this division, 
as here defined, have yet been found. 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., March, 1904, p. 181. 


[pre- + 
thoracic.) Situated in front of the thorax. 


prethyroid (pré-thi’roid), a. [pre- + thyroid.] 


Anterior to the thyroid gland or to the thyroid 
cartilage. 


A small, probably congenital, prethyroid cyst. 
Med. Record, Feb. 7, 1903, p. 234. 


Same as 


In ad- 
vance of the thyroid cartilage of the larynx. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1901, p. 297. 


*prethyroid and *prethyroideal, 


Same 


pump in which the action is by suction or as *prethyroid. 


Priapulide (pri-a-pii’li-dé), ». pl. 


Priapuloidea (pri-a-pii-loi’dé-4), n. pl. 


Pretorian front, the front of a Roman camp toward 
the enemy. In its center was the pretorian gate, porta 
pretoria, one of the terminations of the via pretoria, one 
of two main streets which quartered the camp, the other 
being the via principalis. 

pretracheal (pré-tra’ké-al), a. [l. pre, before, 
+. NL. trachea + -al1.] Anterior to the trachea. 

Some of these trunks. end, according to Poirier, in the 
prelaryngeal glands, others in a pretracheal gland, and 
still others in one of the glands of the middle or inferior 
sterno-mastoid chain (Most). 

Lancet, June 18, 1904, p. 1711. 
pretrochal (pré-tr6’kal), a. [pre- + trochal.] 
1. Anterior to the trochal disk. 

The entire ectoblast of the trochal and prae-trochal re- 
gions. E. B. Wilson, Biol. Lectures, 1893, p. 10. 
2. Lying in front of the prototroch: said of 
the position of cells or organs in the trocho- 
phore larva of the marine annelids. 

pretty-face (prit’i-fas), ». A small kangaroo. 
E. E. Morris, Austral English. 

pretuberculous (pré-ta-bér’ki-lus),a. [pre- + 
tuberculous.| Preceding the onset of tubereu- 
losis. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 809. 

2 Aah gh πι πι νοόφ α. + [L. pre, be- 

; Ors. ore, + umbo, a projection, + -all. ing in 

as to depress the keys with a steady, clinging front of the {oni or umbones: Sa bo a. 
pressure, instead of with 8 sharp blow. seriptive zodlogy with reference to the shells 

pressure-tube (presh’tr-tub), π. 1, A tube of pelecypod mollusks. 
of thick glass originally closed at one end and, prevaccinal (pré-vak’si-nal), a. [pre- + 
after the introduction of liquid reagents, “yqecine + -all.] Before vaccination: noting 
closed also, by fusion, at the other. On cau: ysually the period before the adoption of vac- 
tiously heating such a tube interaction of ination asa preventive of smallpox. Buck 
its contents may be brought about at a much ed. Handbook. VIT. 245 ἡ 
higher temperature than would be possible in |. vanter n.—sinele prev 
an open vessel and therefore under ordinary οσα Breventer, tn coton-manus., 
atmospheric pressure.— 2. The brass, or Ger- 


exhaust. 

pressure-ridge (vresh’tr-rij), n. A ridge pro- 
duced in a solidifying lava by the influence of 
a force applied in the flowing of suberustal 
molten matter. These ridges vary in size, 
with the energy of the movement and the 
thickness of the forming crust, from a few 
inches to 30 feet in height. The term was in- 
troduced by I. C. Russell. U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Bulletin 199, 1902, p. 94. 

pressure-sense (presh’ir-sens), π. Passive 
touch; the sense which furnishes the sensa- 
tion-qualities of tickle, contact, and pressure. 
pressure-shift (presh’ur-shift),». The change 
of position of lines in the spectrum of a gas 
due to the pressure to which the radiating gas 
is subjected. With increase of pressure the 
displacement is generally toward the red end 
of the spectrum. 

pressure-table (presh’ir-ta’bl), m. <A table 
of figures, which show the pressure sustained 
by a gun. 

pressure-touch (presh’ir-tuch), ». In piano- 
FSorte-playing, a method of using the fingers so 


mechanism for immediately stopping the machine upon 


Priapulus (pri-ap’ia-lus), ». 


Priapus, η. 


price-changer (pris’chan’jér), ». 


a device attached to a drawing-frame for actuating a 


Royal Institute (of Painters in Water-colors). 
[NL. Pria- 
pul(us) + -idz.| The single family of the 
Priapuloidea, which has the characters of the 
group. It ineludes two genera, Priapulus and 
Halicryptus. 

[NL. 


Priapul(us) + -oidea.| A group of unseg- 
mented vermiform animals having an anterior 
and a posterior terminal opening of the ali- 
mentary canal, the central nervous system 
not separated from the ectoderm, and the 
renal and reproductive organs entirely sepa- 
rate from the body-cavity. They are ma- 
rine animals found in the sand and mud of 
the North Sea. The sexes are separate and 
the development is unknown. It contains the 
single family Priapulidez. 

[NL. dim. of 
Priapus.| The typical genus of the family 
Priapulidz. Lamarck. 

4, [l. ο.] In medieval warfare, 
some kind of projecting machine, probably an 
early form of cannon. Meyrick, Ancient Ar- 
mour, III. Glossary. 


pribble-prabble, ». A Welshman’s rendering 


of bribble-brabble, a reduplication of brabble 
(which see). 

It were a goot motion if we leave our pribbles and 
prabbles, and desire a marriage between Master Abraham 
and Mistress Anne Page. Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 

All these squabbles and jokes, and pribbles and prab- 
bles, look you, may be omitted. 

Thackeray, Newcomes, I. ii. 


price, ”.—Certain price, in foreign exchanges, the 


fixed sum in one currency of which the value is expressed 

by a varying sum in another. ΔΝ. H. D.—Competition 

or competitive price. See *xcompetitive price.— Con- 
tract prices. See *contract.—Long price, the full 
retail price, without deduction, discount, or rebate.— 

Spot price, the price set or quoted for payment on de- 

livery.— Time prices, prices set for goods sold on credit 

or to be paid at a future date. 

A mechani- 
eal device, forming part of the mechanism of 
a prepayment gas-meter, by which the num- 
ber of cubic feet of gas delivered for a coin of 
a certain sizeplaced in theslot is adjusted to 
the price the gas is sold at in the district. 
W. J. Dibdin, Publie Lighting, p. 170. 

price-mark (pris’mirk), n. A label or ticket, 
placed on goods for sale, with the price 
marked on it. 

pricing-machine (pri’sing-ma-shén’), n. A 
machine for printing prices on cards or tick- 


pricing-machine 


ets, similar in construction to a *dating-ma- pride?, n. 
Engin. Mag., July, 1904, Eng. ] 
Priests’ code. 


chine (which see). 
p. 606. 


2. The larval lamprey. [Prov. 


See *code. 


prick-bar (prik’bir), n. A firing-tool; along primage, ». 3. A duty of one per cent, im- 


iron bar used for pricking or breaking u 
bituminous coal fire and for cleaning clinker 
from the grate. Witham, Const. Steam En- 
gineer., p. 724. 


pricker, 7. 1. (% In machine telegraphy, one of the 
vertical rods in a Wheatstone transmitter which makes 
the signal-contacts through perforations in the tape. 
(2) A prick-bar. 

prick-fish (prik’fish), m. One of the lantern- 
fishes, Macrostoma angustidens, of the family of 
Myctophidz, found in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. ζ 

prickfoot (prik’fut), π. A prickly, prostrate 
plant of the parsley family, Hryngium vesicu- 
loswm, found in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand. 

pricking, . 6. Nauwt., an English term refer- 
ring to the propulsion of a punt in shallow 
water by means of a long pole thrust against 
the bottom. In America it is called punting, 
or poling. J 5 

prickle-machine (prik’1l-ma-shén’), η. In 
cheese-making, see the extract. 

In the caves the cheeses are salted at least twice with a 
coarse hard-grained salt. In this process they are first 
salted on one side and then laid in piles of three for the salt 
to diffuse into the cheese. At the second salting the other 
side receives the salt. They are allowed to drain some 
time iafter salting. After the surface has dried some- 
what they are run through a brushing machine which 
leaves a clean surface. They then go through the prickle- 
machine. This machine has a disk set with long parallel 
needle-like spikes which make numerous holes through 
the cheese to let in the air for the growth of mold. 

Rep. Bureau of Animal Industry, 1905, p. 102. 


prickly-cedar, π. 2. See *cedar. 
prickly-elder (prik’li-el’dér), ». See *elder?. 
prickly-fern (prik’li-férn), n. See *fernl. 
prickly-tree (prik’li-tré), η. In the Bahamas, 
a low, spreading, flat-topped tree, Terminalia 





Prickly-tree ( Termeinalia spinosa), 
αν flower; 4, stamen. 


spinosa, of the family Combretacex, with hori- 
zontal spiny branches, bearing fascicles of 
thick, smooth, obtuse leaves, and axillary 
spikes of small greenish flowers. 
prick-mark (prik’mirk), ». In old English 
silver, decoration or inscription composed of 
fine depressions made with a sharp point or 
punch. 


They are almost always found with the initials in prick- 

mark letters of donor and recipient together with the date. 

Percy Macquoid, in Burlington Mag., I. 174. 

pride!, ~.— Pride of the morning (meteor.), a mist or 

light shower at sunrise, through which the tropical sun- 

peas sometimes penetrate with beautiful prismatic ef- 
ect. 


primate, ». 


prime, η. 


prime, v. 


a posed by the Victorian Parliament 1893-95, on 


the prime, or first entry of goods. J. H, 


Morris, Austral English. 


Primal figure. See */igure. 
primary. 


I, a.—Primary belief. See x*belief.— 
rimary circuit, in a transformer or induction-coil, 
the circuit in which the inducing current flows.— Pri- 
mary coil, the coil of a transformer or spparavas for the 
production of induced current, in which the inducing 
current flows.— ary cortex. (a) Same as periblem, 
(6) The body of the bark which lies between the epider- 
mis and stele (central cylinder) in the stems of phanero- 
gams, as also the corresponding zone in the root... In this 
sense sometimes simply cortex. Strasburger.— Pri- 
m current, the inducing current ina transformer or 
induction-coil.— Primary resistance, the resistance of 
the inducing circuit of atransformer or induction-coil.— 
terminals, the free ends of the coil in the 
inducing circuit of a transformer.— Prim turns, in 
a transformer or induction-coil, the ampere-turns in the 
inducing coil.— Primary voltage, the voltage applied 
to the terminals of the inducing coil of a transformer.— 
Primary winding, the coil of the inducing circuit of a 
transformer. 
ΤΙ. ». 6. In elect.: (a) In an alternating- 
current transformer, induction-motor, or other 
apparatus containing two circuits in indue- 


tive relation to one another, that circuit 


priming, ». 


primulin 


primicerius (pri-mi-sé‘ri-us), n.; pl. } 


cerit (-1). (LL., lit. ‘one of the first page,’ 
one named on the first page or at the head of 
a list, < L. prima cera, the first tablet or page: 
rimus, first (see prime), cera, a wax tablet, 
it.wax. See cere.}| In medieval use, a leader 
or superintendent in various relations, chiefly 
ecclesiastical; specifically, a precentor or 
cantor in a cathedral. 
5. In tobacco-growing: (a) The 
act of gathering an instalment of leaves. (0) 
The leaves of one of the gatherings. See 
xprime, 3 (a). 

The first priming, which means the first four leaves 
taken from the stalk, also the last priming, which means 
the last four or six leaves taken from the top of the stalk, 
are kept separate. U.S. Dept. Agr., Rep. 62, p. 14. 
6. In brewing, an addition of sugar to the 
beer in the settling back, furnishing material 
for further fermentation. 


priming-valve (pt ming-Yaly): n. 1. A relief- 
ο 


valve; a pet-cock; a valve to permit the water 
of condensation to escape from an engine.— 
2. A valve which affords communication to 
the top of a pump so that water can be poured 
in to prime the pump, filling the clearances, 
displacing the air, and causing the valves to 
operate with certainty in starting, 


which receives power from the impressed primite (pri’mit), πα. [L. primus, first, + -itel.] 


electromotive force. (b) Sometimes, in an 
alternating-current transformer, the high po- 
tential coil, the low potential coil being the 
secondary.—.7. In physiol. optics, one of the 
primary colors or primary color-sensations. 

As a matter of scientific analysis, the primaries of 
white light are red, green, and purple, but the pigmental 
primaries are red, yellow, and blue. 

Encye. Brit., XXXII. 16. 

8. A lesion of the initial stage of syphilis, a 
ehanecre: usually in the plural.—9, In Echi- 
nodermata: (a) In echinoids, a plate which 
extends from the outer edge of an ambulacral 
area to the median suture of that area. (0) In 
echinoids, aspine of the largest order extending 
beyond the shorter secondaries. (6) In crinoids, 
according to Bather’s terminology, any one of 
those plates which are first developed in the on- 
togeny and phylogeny, ineluding the abactinal 
system of columnals, cirrals, infrabasals, ba- 
sals, radials, brachials, pinnulars, and the 
actinal system of orals a ambulacrals. (d) 
In the Echinoidea, one of the large and eom- 
pletely developed tubercles on the surface of 
the test, which serve as articulating bases for 
the spines.—Spurioussprimary. See xpredigital. 
II. a. Relating to or character- 
istic of the order Primates, 
12. The golden number: so called 
because it shows the prime of the moon.— 13. 
The grade next below the finest variety of a 
fleece of merino wool. | 
I. intrans. 4. To occur or come in 
advance of others: thus, flood-tide lags be- 
tween new moon and full moon, but primes 
between full and new.—5. To have prece- 
dence, as one claim overanother. [Rare.] 

II. trans. 3. In tobacco-growing: (a) To 
gather the ripe lower leaves from: said of the 
plant. (0) To gather as ripe: said of leaves. 
©) To gather later instalments of (leaves). 

ee *priming, 5. 


primer?, n.— Detonating primer, a primer for deto- 


nating high explosives upon being itself exploded by a 
fuse or by electricity.— Electric primer, a primer which 
is fired by passing an electric current through it. See 
primer2, 1 (a).— External primer, in ordnance. The 
external friction-primer is the same as the vent-sealing 
*primer, but is exploded by means of a wire and lanyard 
(as in the ordinary friction-primer) instead of a firing- 
lock. This primer isemployed in case of damage to the 
firing-lock.— Quill friction-primer, in ordnance, a 
primer made of two quills, one being inside the other, 
and filled with antimony trisulphid, potassium chlorate, 
flour of sulphur, and a small amount of gum-arabic. 
Within the quills are wires, and when the lanyard is 
pulled these wires are withdrawn, and the primer is 
exploded by friction.— Quill tube-primer, in ordnance, 
a friction-primer.— Vent-sealing primer, in ordnance, 
a primer used in modern breech-loading guns, on the prin- 
ciple of a pistol-cartridge, and fired by a mechanism 
called a “ firing-lock.” The flame from the primer passes 
through the stem of the mushroom, into the powder 
charge in the chamber of the gun, and the lead bullet 
closes the vent and prevents the escape of gas rearward. 


+ brachium, arm.}] In Bather’s terminology 
of erinoid morphology, one of the ossicles 
( primibrachialia) of a pinnulate dichotomous 
arm situated between the upper margins of 
the radials and below the first axillaries 
which by other writers have been called 
radials of the first order, and costals. 


Primitia (pri-mish’i-ii), n. 


primitive, a. 


primogenito (pré-m6-ha’né-to),. n. 


primordium, η. 


primsign (prim’sin), 0. ¢. 


In gregarines, the first member of a chain-like 
association or colony. Compare *satellite, 5. 
Sedgwick, Text-book of Zool., I. 57. 

[NL., ς L. primi- 
tiz, the first-fruits. See primitiz.] A genus 
of small fossil Crustacea of the order Ostra- 
coda, with ovate or oblong bivalve shells. 
They occur abundantly in some shales and 
limestones of Lower Paleozoic age. 


primitiv, a. and π. A simplified spelling of 


primitive. 

7. In the history of art, belong- 
ing to an early and not fully developed sod. 
-—8. In group-theory, not imprimitive.— Primi- 
tive band. See xband2.— Primitive form. (0) In crys- 
tal., see decrement, 4.—Primitive predication. See 


xpredication.— Primitive solution, in math., same as 
complete primitive. See primitive, 3. 


11. n. 4. [cap.] In the fine arts, a crafts- 
man or artist who belongs to an early or under- 
developed period; especially, in the history 
of European painting, those painters of Italy 
Flanders, Germany, and France who flourished 
in! the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at 
the close of the medieval period and the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance. See *painting, 1. 

If, as is said, this picture was painted when Madox 
Brown was in Antwerp under Wappers, it is really the 
archetype of the wholeschool. It shows, indeed, that the 
term Pre-Raphaelite was a misnomer, for these artists did 
not really go to the Italian primitives, but tothe Flemish. 

ιτηε Atheneum, April 1, 1905, p. 408. 
5. A work of art produced by one of the primi- 
tives. 

Now it is a very beautiful Italian primitive, a cassone 
front of the great Florentine period. 

NV. ¥. Times, May 6, 1903. 
Primitive of a differential equation. Se αν. 
Ρ. . 
rimogenitus, first-born. See primogeniture.] 
nthe Philippine Islands, the official birth of 
the eldest son of a cabeza de barangay, who 
has to act as substitute in the absence of his 
father. See TR anaes 
3. In embryol., the _ first 
trace of a future organ. 


primrose, ”.— Native primrose, a perennial herba- 


ceous Australian and Tasmanian plant, Goodenia σεπῖ- 
"culata, which has yellow flowers, from one half to one inch 
long, and leaves resembling the common primrose.— 
Primrose day. See *xdayl, ute’ ¢ 

[Icel. primsigna, ¢ 
ML. prima signatio, ‘the first signing’ with 
the sign of the cross: see prime and signation, 
and cf. sign, v.,1.] In reference to Old Norse 
use, tomark or sign withthe sign of the cross 
a religious act preliminary to christening. 

In Greece, he [Olaf] had, according to the legend, only 
been primsigned —i.e., marked with the sign of the cross. 
This was regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
old faith and the new, and was supposed to secure a cer- 
tain favor from Christ the White, without entirely forfeit- 
ing the good-will of the old gods. 

Boyesen, Story of Norway, p. 138. 


primibrach (pri’mi-brak), ». [L. primus, first, Primula, ». 8. Π. ¢.] In dyeing, Hofmann’s 


violet. 


primulin, π. 2. A direct cotton coal-tar color 


of the thiazol type. It dyes unmordanted ‘cotton 
yellow in a neutral or slightly alkaline bath.. When yam 
dyed in this way is diazotized and developed with β- 
naphthol, the yellow color is changed to a bright red 
which possesses good fastness to washing.— ulin 
process, Same as *diazotype. 


prin. 


prin. An abbreviation of principal. 


prince, ”.—Prince Albert coat. See *coat2.— Prince 
of the blood, the son, brother, or uncle of a reigning 
sovereign. 

Princess of the blood, the daughter, sister, or aunt of a 


reigning sovereign. 
princewood, ». 2. A small West Indian 
rubiaceous tree, Hxostema Caribeum. See 
Exostema, Caribbean bark (under bark?), and 
seaside beech (under beech1). 
Pirineipal” lane of ayminetry. see Xoyimmcty 
° ee ’ 
R Principal triangle, See Neblonaies 4 “4 


II. ». 8. (0) A main truss, as of a roof, 
where there may be many principals.—13. In 
the Philippine Islands, every member, present 
or past, of the council of a pueblo; also, a first- 
born son of a gobernadorcillo or of a cabeza 
de barangay. See *barangay. 

principale (prin-si-pa’lé6), n.; pl. principalia 
(-li-i). [L. neut. of principalis, principal.) In 
hexactinellidan sponges, one of the large, 
regular hexactinal spicules arranged to corre- 
spond with the intervals between the thimble- 
shaped chambers. 

principal-work (prin’ si-pal-wérk), n. In 
organ-building, a collective term for all the 
flue-stops which have open metal pipes, yield- 


ing tones of either the diapason or the string 


class. 


principle, n.— Active principle, a substance, either 


alkaloid or glucoside, contained in a crude vegetable 
drug, upon which the chief medicinal property of the 
drug depends: thus morphine is one of the active princi- 
ples of opium.—Babinet’s principle or theorem, a 
theorem, dealing with the diffraction of light, which may 
be stated thus: complementary screens produce diffrac- 
tion patterns which are identical with the exception of 
the central region, corresponding to zero angle of diffrac- 
tion. . 6. S. Hastings, Light, p. 130,—Clausius’s prin- 
ciple of the increase of entropy. See entropy, 
oHadle ’g principle, an arbitrary rule, assumed by 
George Hadley in 1744, to the effect that a body projected 
meridionally north or south from any point on the earth's 
surface gradually deviates to the east or west respectively 
because it retains its original eastward velocity while 
passing over regions that move with lessor greater east- 
ward diurnal rotatory speed. Hadley’s explanation of 
trade-winds and anti-trade winds was first overthrown 
by Ferrel in 1856.—Hamilton’s principle, the prin- 
ciple that if a system of bodies is at A atthe time t, and 
at B at the time t,, it always goes from the first situ- 
ation to the second in such a way that the mean value of 
the difference between the kinetic and A ogres energy, 
in the interval of time which separates the two epochs t, 
a may be as small as possible.—Lavoisier’s prin- 
ciple. ) 
mass.— Mayer’s principle, Same as the law of the con- 
servation of energy.—Newton’s principle, the prin- 
ciple that action is equal to reaction.—Pascal’s 
rinciple. See Pascal's xlaw.—Principle of least 
e. See Fermat's *law.—Principle of motor ex- 
cess. See *xexcess.— Principle of relativity, the prin- 
ciple that the laws of physical phenomena should be ‘the 
same for a fixed observer and one carried along in a uni- 
form motion of translation.—Principle of Soret. See 
Soret kphenomenon.— Principle of the conservation 
of mass, the principle that the quantity of matter as 
tested by the balance is unchangeable by any transmuta- 
tion of form or state.— Thermokinetic principle the 
principle that if a. thermodynamie system, the energy of 
which consists of two parts, T and U (the potential 
energy), receives increments of energy 5T and 6U, while 
the work done upon it is = P; dq; and the heat absorbed 
is 5Q, then the integral for the time interval t, ... ty: 


t 
= “dt (8T—8U +. Σ Βιᾶαι +.8Q), 
t 


is ‘equal to zero.—Zymotic principle. Same as con- 
tagium, 2. 
pringle (pring’gl), v. t. and {ἐν pret. and PP. 
pringled, ppr. pringling. To crackle or crunch. 
I... dropped upon my knees on her sacred soil 
[France] and, with the strong smell of the seaweed in my 
nostrils, pressed my lips upon the wet and pringling 
gravel. 
A. Conan Doyle, Uncle Bernac, in Cosmopolitan Mag., 
[Jan., 1897, p. 263. 


Same as the kprinciple of the conservation of 


printing, ”.—Contact-printing. See *xcontact.—Dry 
printing, a method of printing from relief surfaces on 
y paper that has not been subjected to the old prelimi- 
nary process of dampening to make it more pliable under 
the impression of the press. For illustrations of delicacy, 
as in the half-tones of photo-engraving, with shallow 
counters liable to be choked with ink, calendered or sur- 
faced papers are preferred. The dry paper confines im- 
pression to the surface only of the engraving ; it does not 
overlap and thicken lines, as was almost unavoidable 
when impression was made on damp paper.— Embossed 
ringing, the stamping of letters or designs with enough 
orce to raise them above the surface of the paper, so that 
they can be read by the blind by sense of touch. This 
method isfalso used in decorative printing to enforce 
contrast of light and shade.—Point printing. See 
*point-printing.— Stigmatypic printing, the printing 
on boards from types hot enough to burn or brand; 
brand-printing : descriptive of prints or plates made from 
compositions of stigmatype.— Vigoureux printing, a 
method of printing the sliver from a wool- or cotton- 
combing machine for the production of variegated yarn. 
printing-machine, .—Cylinder printing-ma- 
chine, a machine that gives impression to type or plates 
upon a flat surface by a cylinder. When the type or 
plates are on one cylinder, and receive impression from 
another cylinder, the machine so constructed is known 


as 8 rotary. 
printing-press, ”.—Double-feeding printing- 
press, a press which requires two feeders, each handling 
a separate sheet of paper: usually a cylinder-machine.— 
Duplex printing-press, a press having two cylinders 
and two end-plates, which prints one side with the for- 
ont ie mart rt the backward waters -- the 
ed.— er printing-press, a type-revolving 
press having ght impression-cylinders.— Eighth-me- 
dium printing-press, a job-printing press made to print 
type or plates on paper about 6 x 10 inches in size. See 
half-medium *printing-press.— Half-medium print- 
ing press, a press for job-work, made to print forms of 
half-medium size, about 10 x 12 inches.—Perrotine 
printing-press, in calico-printing, a block-printing 
machine operated without manual labor. The pattern is 
cut in relief on the blocks, which are equal in length to 
the width of the fabric and from two to five inches wide : 
used only to a very limited extent outside of Alsace and 
Belgium. Invented by Perrot of Rouen in 1834.—Quar- 
ter-medium printing-press, asmall printing-machine 
mace for job-work, to print a sheet about 10 x 12 inches 
n size. 
print-meter (print’mé’tér), n. In photog., an 
instrument which shows the time of exposure 
in contact-printing. Also used for testing 
speeds of plates and papers. | 


A “Print meter” is also made for showing the expo- 
sures in contact-printing on sensitive papers, but it can 
also be used for testing speeds of plates and papers. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XI, 702. 
priocerous (pri-os’e-rus), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
πρίων, saw, + κέρας, horn.], In entom., having 
serrate antenne. 
priodont ee en π. ([Irreg. < Gr. πρίων, 
saw, + ὀδούς (ddorr-), tooth.] A form of man- 
dible in*the coleopterous family Lucanidz 
which exhibits.the simplest. development. 
Prionace (pri-on’a-sé), n. [NL., ς Gr. πρίων, 
saw, + ἀκή, a point:] A genus of sharks, of 
the family Galeidz, fonnd in warm seas. 
Prionistius (pri-6-nis’ti-us), n. [NL., so called 
in allusion to the form of the dorsal fin; < Gr. 





Prionistius macellus. 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


πρίων, saw, + ἱστίον, sail.] A genus of cottoid 
fishes found on the Alaska coast. 

Prionites, ». 2. A genus of discocampylous 
ammonoid cephalopods found in the Triassic 
rocks. 

prionodesmacean (pri’6-n6-des-ma’sé-an), a. 
Of or pertaining to the Prionodesmacea, 

prionodesmaceous (pri’6-n6-des-ma’shius), a. 


print, . 11. In founding : (a) A core-print; a Same as *prionodesmacean. 


projection. on the pattern which leaves a 
recess in the sand in which to rest the 
end of the eore for a hollow easting. (0) 
The impression left in the sand by a pro- 
jecting part. of the pattern, in which the 
end of the core is to rest.—Contact print. 


See *contaectl.— Hammered print, an early engraving 
in which the design was worked out with a sharp point 
and hammer; dotted print. See dotted manner (under 


dotl). Singer and Strang, Etching, Engraving, etc., p. 
105.— Point print. See xpoint-print.—T ble print 
raised or em ed letters or'groups of do 
upon paper by means of an em 


*xpoint system.—Tartaric-acid print, 


taric acid previous to 
silver nitrate. E. L. Wilson, Cyclopedic Photog., p. 379. 


print-butter (print’but/’ér), n. See *butterl. 


print-color (print’kul’or), n. A color applied 


to a textile fabric on a printing-machine. 








impressed 
ing-typewriter or by 
means of embossed plates used in a press to transfer the 
marks to paper. See *kleidograph, ee ea and 

n photog., a 
silver print made on paper immersed in a solution of tar- 
eing floated in a bath of aceto- 


prionodesmatic (pri’ 6 -nd-des-mat’ik), a. 
Same as *prionodesmacean. 
prionoid (pri’6-noid), a. [piwv, a saw, 
-oid.] Notched or toothed like a saw. 
Prionotus (pri-6-n0’tus),. [NL., for * Priono- 
notus, < Gr. πρίων, saw, + νῶτος, back.] A genus 
of fishes of the family Triglidz having numer- 
ous species, most of which are American... See 
eut at striped *gurnard. 
ionus, ~. 2. [l. ο] A beetle of this genus. 
—Broad-necked prionus, an American_cerambycid 
beetle, Prionus laticollis. See Prionus.— Tile-horned 
rionus, a large American cerambycid beetle, Prionus 
wmbricornis. See cut under Prionus. 
priority, ”.—Law of priority. See *law1. 


Priscian, ”.—To scratch Priscian, to make a small 
og ope error. See to break Priscian’s head, under 
eak, 
Bon, bon, fort bon! Priscian a little scratched, ’t will 
serve. Shak., L. L. L., Υ. 1. 


te 


prism-dioptry, ”. 
prismoid, 7. 


prisoner 


Priscillian (pri-sil’yan), a. Of or pertaining 
to Priscillian or the Priscillianists. See Pri- 
scillianist. 

Ny 


prism, 00. According to some authors any form 
having two pairs of parallel faces is called a prism ; in 
this sense the term includes the domes of the ortho- 
rhombic system (this name being then restricted to aform 
having two faces only intersecting in an edge) and the 
hemipyramids of the monoclinic system.— Foucault 
ην a modification of Nicol’s prism for the polariza- 
ion of light, in which an air-film is substituted for the 
layer of Canada balsam and the length of the rhomb of 
calcite is greatly reduced.— Govi’s prism, a combination 
of two similar right-angled prisms of equal size with the 
hypotenusal faces half-silvered and placed together so as 
toform a ee body of glass with a diagonal reflect- 
ing surface.— Objective prism, a large prism of small 
refracting angle placed in front of the object-glass of a 
telescope to form, at the focus, the spectra of all the stars 
included in the field of view: first used by Fraunhofer, 
and reintroduced by Secchi. The combination consti- 
tutes a slitless spectroscope. The term is sometimes, 
though rarely, used to denote a reflecting prism placed 
outside the object-glass to deflect the rays as they enter 
the instrument.— Ohm’s prism, a form of biprism for the 
production of interference-fringes which consists of two 
similar wedges of glass of very small angle placed with their 
thicker edges in contact and two of the faces in the same 
plane. The otherfaces then form a very obtuse angle, as in 
Fresnel’s biprism.—Porro’s prisms, a system of totally 
reflecting prisms of glass placed 
within a telescope or within 
each of the tubes of a binocular 
field-glass, between objective 
and eyepiece, for the purpose of 
increasing the focal length of 
the instrument. The arrange- 
ment of Porro’s prisms is shown 
in the diagram.— Rocheon’s 
prism, a prism of doubly refracting material which 
polarizes a ray of common canetrncaieia 
light and also effects a diver- ΐ 
gence of the extraordinary from 
the ordinary ray. It consists of 
two prisms, one,cut parallel and @.. 
the other cut perpendicular to 
the optic axis, cemented together. 
The deviation of the extraordi- 
nary ray, c, is toward the apex of 
the second prism if the crystal is 
eee ie ron or ανα 
6 base Wt WW 198 negative 08 ginary ray; c, extraordi- 
some quartz).—Sun-prism, an pary zy, f ay 
attachment to the telescope de- (from Preston's Theory 
vised by Colzi, an Italian astrono- of Light."”) 
mer, for reducing the brightness of 
the solar image. The beam of light at the eye end of the 
telescope is reflected from the interface between a glass 
has prism anda liquid having nearly 
but not quite the same index of 
refraction as the glass. Under 
these conditions the reflected ray, 
which goes to form the image, is 
. greatly diminished in intensity.— 
“£ Wollaston’s prism, a prism of 
doubly refracting material similar 
in construction and effect to Ro- 
chon’s (which see). Both the or- 
dinary and the extraordinary rays 
undergo deviation. 


prismatic, α. 3. In anat., 
noting muscles whose fibers 
"run direct and parallel with 
one another from the point of origin to the 
point of insertion: correlative with *pyrami- 
dal, 3, and *rhomboidal, 2. 
Muscles of the former group are called prismatic or 


bandlike ; those of the latter, triangular or pyramidal. 
Encye. Brit., XXV. 395. 


Prismatic binocular, camera, eyepiece. See *bi- 
nocular, etc.— Prismatic fabric, in petrog., a texture 
in rocks produced by crystals mostly prismatic in shape. 
—Prismatic spectrum, a; spectrum produced by the 
passage of light through a prism ortrain of prisms. In 
prismatic spectra the distribution of wave-length: is not 
uniform, the law of dispersion depending upon the ma- 
terial of the pr When a glass prism is used, the 
dispersion within the visible spectrum is greatest in the 
violet and decreases continuously toward the red. 

prismatine (priz’ma-tin), π. [Gr. πρίσµα(τ-), 
a prism, + -ine?.] A mineral near *korneru- 
pine (which see), 

prismatoid, x. 2. A term used by N. Story 
Maskelyne for a crystal form whose faces are 
parallel to one of the crystallographic axes 
while meeting the other two axes. 

See prism *dioptry. 

2. A prismatoid whose base 

and top have the same number of sides, and 

every corresponding pair parallel. 





Porro’s Prismatic System. 





Rochon's Prism, 
a,incident ray; 4, or- 


Reet ta tae 
Μος 
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he | 
Wollaston's Prism. 
a, incident ray; 3, 
ordinary ray; c, ex- 
traordinary ray. 


(From Preston's 
“Theory of Light.’’) 















prism-spherometer (prizm’sfé-rom’e-tér), η. 


A prism designed for use in ascertaining the 
curvature of surfaces. 

prism-stereoscope (prizm’ster’é-0-sk0p), π. 
In exper. psychol., Dove’s name for the total- 
reflection κ κπθο---χ ta E. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., [. ii. 295. 

prisometer (pri-zom’e-tér), π. [Gr. πρῖσις, a 
severing, + µέτρον, measure.] An apparatus 
devised by Riverchon for measuring the time 
required for a cement to set. 


prisoner, η. 6. In mech., a piece of metal 


prisoner 


used to connect two adjacent parts of the rim 
of a fly-wheel. The prisoner is usually put in 
lace in recesses in the rim while hot, so that 
its contraction during cooling will draw the 
two parts of the rim together very tightly. F. 
R. Hutton, Power Plants, p. 346.—Prisoner at 
large, a prisoner who is allowed the freedom of a ship 
when it is unnecessary to keep him in close confinement 
in order to prevent his escape, as when the vessel is at 
sea.— Prisoner of war, a person who, iu time of war, is 
taken and held by the enemy. The fact that a state of 

war exists may alone justify the act. 
[NL., < 


Pristacanthus (pris-ta-kan’thus), n. 
Gr. πρίστης, sawfish, + ἄκανθα, a spine.] An 
extinct genus of fishes based on fin-spines 


(ichthyodorulites). Thetype of spine to which the 
generic name Pristacanthus has been applied is elongated 
and greatly compressed laterally, so that the inner canal 
is reduced to a narrow cleft. The anterior margin is 
sharp and cutting, the posterior margin saw-like, with a 
row of teeth. From the Bathonian of Oxfordshire and 
the Upper Devonian of New York. 

[NL., « Gr. 


Pristigaster (pris-ti-gas’tér), n. 
πρίστης, sawfish, + γαστήρ, belly.] A genus of 
elupeoid fishes found on the coast of Guiana 
and Brazil. , 

pristin, a. A simplified spelling of pristine. 

pristoid (pris’toid), m.and a. I, n. One of 
the Pristidz ; a sawfish. 

ΤΙ. a. Of or pertaining to the Pristide. 
privet-moth (priv’et-méth), n. Any one of 
several moths whose larve feed on privet, as 
the privet hawk-moth of Europe, Sphinx ligus- 
tri, or the adult of the privet web-worm. 
privilege, ». 5. In the High Peak, Derby- 
shire, the land on which a house stands, in- 
eluding the garden, even if the garden is 
on the other side of the road. 
The village of Little Hucklow, where I have a privilege 


. ..« is about two miles from Tideswell. 
L. O. Addy, in Ν. and Q., Sept. 10, 1904, p. 201. 


Attachment of privilege, in Eng. law: (a) A process 
by which a man, by virtue of his privilege, calls another 
to litigate in that court to which he himself belongs, and 
who has the privilege toanswer there. (b) A writ issued 
to apprehend a person in a privileged place. Bouvier, 
Law Dict.—Testimonial privilege. See testimonial. 
—Viatorial privilege, the exemption of a witness from 
attendance at court until duly summoned and indem- 
nified in advance for his expenses. For sufficient reason 
the court may excuse him from attending at all, and 
may issue a commission to take histestimony. Wigmore, 
Evidence, § 2197. 
prize!, .— Booby prize, in games, a prize, generally 
more or less ludicrous, given to the player who has made 
the lowest score.—Scotch prize (naut.), a capture that 
is illegal, and which must be given up. 
prize’, π. 3. In tobacco-manuf.: (a) A press 
operated by a lever. Compare *prize-beam. 
The packer gets into a hogshead, placed under a prize, 
fixed in a post like a cider prize, and a person outside 
hands him the tobacco. W. Tatham, Cult. and Com. of 
Tobacco, p. 116. 
(0) The pressure exerted by a lever or press. 
The cake or stratum which is under prize. 
W. Tatham, Cult. and Com. of Tobacco, p. 52. 
prize-beam (priz’ bém), n. [ prize? + beam.] 
A lever consisting of a long timber, often 
with a platform to receive weights, used in 
prizing tobacco. 
So must the prize-beam retain its depressed position 
until two distinct ends are attained. . Tatham, Cult. 


and Com. of Tobacco, p.. 52. 

prize-crew (priz’kré), ». Naval, a body of 
seamen (and firemen) put on board a captured 
vessel to work her into port. 

proambient (pro-am’bi-ent), a. ([L. pro, 
before, + ambiens, going about: see ambient. ] 
Moving or circulating in front of something 
else. [Rare.] 

To the light given forth by the glowing melted surface, 
with that of the stream of ignited particles flowing away 
behind the flying mass, must be added the enormously 
greater light of proambient air, itself heated by the com- 
pression mentioned. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., July 9, 1904, p. 23840. 
proanaphora (pro-an-af’6-ri), ».; pl. proan- 
aphore (-ré). [NL., < Gr. πρό, before, + 
ἀναφορά, offering. See anaphora.] The intro- 
ductory part of the Eastern liturgies, includ- 
ing all that preceded the Sursum Corda or 
anaphora. 
proanaphoral (pr6-an-af’6-ral), a. Of or 
pertaining to the proanaphora.— Proanaphoral 
service, in the Eastern liturgies, that part of the mass 
which is preparatory to the anaphora or offering of the 
eucharist. 


proanthropos (pro-an-thro’pos), ».; pl. proan- 
thropoi(-poi). [NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + ἄνθρω- 
roc, man.| A very primitive type of man, 
regarded. as a precursor of the actual or exist- 
ing type. Such a type is considered by many 
to have existed in Pithecanthropos erectus (of 
which the remains have been discovered in 


Java), taken to be a primitive species of man 
differing from all known human races in traits 
which those races have in common, and in 
them resembling the apes. 


We may postulate a Tertiary “precursor,” a “proan- 
thropos,” but exhibit one of his bones in the broad light of 
day we cannot. Buck, Med. Handbook, IV. 40. 


Proarthropoda (pro-ir-throp ’6-di), . pl. 
[NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + NL. Arthropoda.] 
The hypothetical stock from which the Ar- 
thropoda have been supposed to be descended. 


The Arthropoda appear to me to form such a nat- 
ural group. Their ancestral stock, the Pro-Arthropoda, 
joins with the ancestral stocks of the Chetopoda and 
Rotifera, forming the large natural group of the Appen- 
dictlata. 

E.R. Lankester, in Nat. Sci., April, 1897, Ῥ. 264. 
proasma (pro-as’mii), ”.; pl. proasmata (-ma- 
tii). [Gr. πρόᾳβσμα, < πρό, before, + goua, a 
song.] In music, a prelude or overture. 
proatlantoatlantic (pro-at-lan’t6-at-lan’tik), 
a. Relating to the proatlas and atlas. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1891, p. 119. [Rare.] 


probabilize (prob’a-bl-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
probabilized, ppr. probabilizing. [L. probabilis, 
probable, + -ize.] To make probable or to 
seem probable. 


Some, again, are now seeking to vindicate or probabil- 
ize the fact of inspiration and some of the other functions 
of the Holy Spirit by a new scrutiny of not only genius 
but of ecstatic and hypnoid states. 

Amer. Jour. Relig. Psychol. and Education, May, 

(1904, 


Ρ.2. 


probang, n.—Sponge probang, in physical laboratory 
apparatus, a bit of sponge fastened to a stick or probe 
with which to clean the interior of a tube. 


probe, ”.— Electric or telephonic probe, a probe so 
constructed that when it touches a metallic body (such 
as a bullet) in a wound an electric circuit is established 

and a sound is made, 
[NL., < 


Probeloceras (pro-bé-los’e-ras), 7. 
Gr. πρό, before, + NI. Beloceras.] A genus 
of phyllocampylous ammonoids or goniatites, 
of the family Prolecanitide, found in the 
Upper Devonian formation of New York. 

probion (pro-bi’on), n. [Gr. πρὀ, before, + βίος, 
living thing.) The term used by C. Nigeli to 
designate the hypothetical organism which 
forms the connecting link between inorganic 
matter and the lowest known form of organic 
life. 


Such a Probion resulting from spontaneous generation 
would be “merely a drop of homogeneous structureless 
plasma, devoid of. any definite form and composed of 
albuminates, associated only with the compounds neces- 
sary for nutrition.” 

Salter, tr. of Lafar, Tech. Mycol., I. 11. 


problem, n.— Dirichlet’s problem, a problem to find 
areal function satisfying Laplace’s equation and taking 
assigned values at the boundary of the region; or to find 
areal function continuous within a closed surface, satis- 
fying Laplace’s equation and taking given values on that 
surface.— Halley’s problem, a problem to determine 
the orbit of a planet from three heliocentric positions.— 
Latin square problem, the problem of placing n let- 
ters, a, b,c, . . « , one in every one of the n2 compart- 
ments of a square lattice of order πι in such a way that 
every row and every column contains every letter, no 
compartment is empty, and no letter occurs twice either 
in the same row or in the same column.— Problem 
novel, play. See *novel, *xplayl.—Problem of de- 
rangements, a problem to find the number of permu- 
tations such that exactly » of the letters are in the 
places they originally occupied.— Problem of the Vir- 
gins, the designation by which Euler and his contempo- 
raries knew the bipartite case in the analytical theory of 
multipartite denumeration, or the enumeration of the 
partitions of multipartite numbers in combinatory analy- 
sis. 

proboscis-fish (pr6-bos’is-fish), ». Any fish 
of the genus Mormyrus of the order Scypho- 
phori, found in fresh waters of tropical Africa. 
Species found in the Nile were objects of veneration to 
the ancient Egyptians. The Egyptians did not eat them, 
since they thought them to be one of the three different 
kinds of fishes which devoured a member of the body of 
Osiris. 

An extremely interesting feature in the report is the 
notes on the habits of the numerous species of Nile fishes 
kept in the aquarium. From these it, appears that the 
prohoacts jis) (Mormyrus kannume) is chiefly nocturnal, 
and employs its long snout in probing about among 
stones for animal food. Nature, June 9, 1904, p. 130. 

proboscis-pore (pro-bos’is-por), π. 1. In ne- 
mertines, the external opening of the pro- 
boseis.— 2. In Balanoglossus, a pore by which 
the eavity of the proboscis communicates 
with the exterior. Parker and Haswell, Zool., 
II. p. 2. 

proboscis-sheath (pro-bos‘is-shéth), π. In 
nemertines, the canal or pouch lying dorsal to 
the alimentary canal and containing the pro- 
boscis when the latter is retracted. | 

Procaviide (ρτὸ-Κκα-νΙ΄1-4δ), . pl. [ΝΙ,, « 
Procavia, type genus, + -idz.] <A family of 
ungulate mammals including the hyraces. 


process 


The name replaces Hyracide, this being an- 
tedated. Thomas, 1892. | 

procede, v. An amended and former spelling 
of proceed, 


procedure, ”.—Oat-field procedure, an extra-legal 
procedure against evil-doers or other socially objection- 
able persons: essentially a mild form of lynch-law, and 
Pino ticany. the same as the ‘ whitecapping’ once frequent 
n Indiana. 


Similar societies exist among the Yoruba Negroes of 
Guinea, and the traces of like institutions are found in 
Europe, as, for example, the famous oat-field procedure 
(Haberfeld treiben), an ancient custom which is kept up 
in the region of upper Bavaria situated between the Inn 
and the Isar. It is a sort of trial by a secret tribunal of 
misdemeanours which are not reached by the ordinary 
penal law. The court of Munich had in 1896 to deal with 
one of these procedures, which have now become very 
rare. Deniker, Races of Man, p. 254. 


proceeding, n.—John Doe proceedings, in law, an 
inquisition directed against a fictitious person having for 
its object the discovery of thereal personor personsguilty - 


of some offense. 
procellariine (pros-e-la’ri-in), a. [NL. Pro- 


cellariinz.] Relating to, or characteristic of, 
the petrels. 


Procerebral lobes. See */obe. 


process, ”.— Acheson process, See *Egyptianized 
clay.— Acid process, in tron metallurgy, a process in 
which the furnace-lining is made of acid material, usually 
silica. Thus in the Bessemer and in the open-hearth 
processes the furnace may be lined either with an acid 
material (silica) or with a basic material (for example, 
calcined dolomite). In the former ease the slag produced 
should be acid in character; in the latter it should be 
basic. An acid slag is irretentive of phosphorus, and 
therefore phosphorus cannot be eliminated from iron 
during its purification and manufacture into steel by the 
acid process. It is, then, necessary to use pig-iron low 
in phosphorus, since this element has a deleterious effect 
on the quality of the steel.— Addie’s process, a process 
for recovering ammonia from the gases of blast-furnaces, 
coke-ovens, and fuel-gas generators by the action of 
gaseous sulphur dioxid, forming ammonium sulphite, 
which is absorbed by water in scrubbers. Groves and 
Thorp, Chem. Technol., I. 277.— Alberini’s process 
in photog., an asphalt process in which by the use of 
crude bitumen the exposed portion of the film becomes 
disintegrated and is removed by flooding with alcohol 
and gentle friction with cotton wool. The exposed bitu- 
men is thereby broken up into small scales or grains, 
without, as is usually the case, becoming insoluble. Wall, 
Dict. of Photog., p. 12.— Aluminium processes, pro- 
cesses for the extraction of aluminium. The following 
are the most important: (α) Bradley’s process, a pro- 
cess in which an electric current is made to perform 
the double function of keeping the ore and the other 
substances melted, by converting a part of its electri- 
eal energy into heat, and of producing the electroly- 
tic decomposition. This process can be carried out 
without the use of a crucible, a body of the ore itself 
being used as a vessel in which the reduction takes 
‘place. (b) Cowles’s process, a process for making alumin- 
ium and other alloys, by placing a mixture of alumina, 
carbon, and the metal to be alloyed between two large 
carbon rods, the terminals of an interrupted current of 
high power. The intense heat melts the metal and con- 
verts the alumina into aluminium, while the oxygen 
escapes as carbonic oxid. (c) Deville’s process, a pro- 
cess in which aluminium sodium chlorid is reduced by 
sodium, with cryoliteor fluor-sparas a flux. Deville wasthe 
first to produce aluminium in an almost pure state (1854) 
and to determine its properties en masse. Fe also dis- 
covered simultaneously with Bunsen a method of decom- 
posing alum sodium chlorid by an electiic battery. (d) 
Grabaw’s process, a process based on the electrolysis 
of a bath composed of aluminium fluoride and caustic soda 
of potash, or their carbonates. The substitution of alu- 
minium fluoride for cryolite greatly increases the purity of 
the metal. (ο Hall's process, an electrolytic process 
by which most of the aluminium in the United States is 
produced. In this process the alumina is dissolved in a 
fused bath composed of the fluorides of aluminium and 
sodium, and then electrolyzed, by a current with a car- 
bonaceous anode. The positive electrode may be of car- 
bon, copper, platinum, or any other suitable material, 
copper being preferred on account of the copper oxid 
which protects the electrode from further oxidation. In 
the production of aluminium alloys the metal to be 
alloyed is used as a negative electrode and the alloy 
formed sinks to the bottom of the crucible. In the Hall 
process, as used by some of the larger manufacturers, the 
electrolytic tanks are iron troughs lined with carbon and 
connected up in series, each trough being connected by a 
stout copper bar with the anodes of the adjoining trough 
or with the negative conductor of the generator, accord- 
ing to its position in the series. Thus the tank itself acts 
as the cathode. The anodes are carbon rods suspended 
from a copper bar, which are placed above the vat and are 
partly immersed in the fused electrolyte. (f) Héroult’s 
process, a process similar to that of Hall but discovered 
- independently by Héroult in 1886, It is the only process 
which is used for the production of aluminium on a large 
scale outside of the United States. (0) Minet’s process, 
a process consisting in the electrolysis of a mixture of 
sodium chlorid with either aluminium fluoride or the 
separate or double fluorides of aluminium and sodium. 
The mixture is melted in a non-metallic erucible, or in a 
metallic crucible inclosed in a thin refractory jacket to 
avoid filtration, and the aluminium fluoride decomposed ~ 
_is regenerated by causing the fluorin vapors evolved to act 
on bauxite or alumina placed somewhere about the anode. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metallurgy, p. 579. 
(h) Rose’s process (1856), a modification of Deville’s 
method, cryolite being substituted for aluminium chlorid. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metallurgy, p. 575. 
(t) Wohler’s process. Wohler is regarded as the first 
to succeed in isolating aluminium. In his experiments 
of 1845 he reduced aluminium chlorid by means of pure 


process 


potassium. The metal was obtained in the shape of small 
globules and contained some platinum from the tube in 
which it had been prepared. He was also the first to give 
a more or less accurate description of the chemical prop- 
erties of aluminium and to determine its specific gravity. 
—Ammonia nitrate process, in photog., a process of 
keeping an emulsion, at a moderate temperature, in a 
state of strong alkalinity with ammonia. Woodbury, 
Encyclopedic Dict. of Photog., p. 30.—Ammonia-soda 
process. See *xammonia.— Anderson process, a pro- 
cess for the purification of drinking-water. The water is 
carried through revolving cylinders in which it is brought 
into contact with metallic iron, in borings, turnings, etc., 
continually agitated, is then exposed to the air to precipi- 
tate dissolved iron as ferric hydroxid, and is finally led to 
settling-tanks and sand-filters.. The method has been 
applied on a working scale at Boulogne, Choisy-le-Roi, Ant- 
werp, and other places.— Andreoli process, an electro- 
lytic process for the extraction of gold from its ores. It 
is a modification of the Siemens-Halske process, and is 
based on the use of lead peroxid anodes andiron cathodes. 
The gold collects in the cathodes and is removed from 
time to time by a brief immersion in molten lead.—Aniline 
process;, in photog., a process based on the oxidation of 
aniline by chromic acid and used for copying tracings, 
maps, etc. Woodbury, Ἐπογο. Dict. of Photog., p. 37.— 
Arnold utilization process, a trade-name for a method 
of dealing with waste and spoiled food-materials in large 
cities by treatment with steam, furnishing grease for 
soap-making, etc., and nitrogenous matter for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers.— Artique’s process, in photog., 
a method of carbon-printing without transfer. A special 
paper coated with pigmented gelatin is sensitized by 
ammonium bichromate. After exposure behind a nega- 
tive the picture is developed by soaking the paper in a 
mixture of sawdust and water. Wall, Dict. of Photog., 
p. 49.— Asphalt process, in photog., the first process 
employed for producing a fixed photograph, in the usual 
sense of the term. It was devised by Niepce. Asphalt 
dissolved in benzol is used to coat a metal plate. When 
the dry surface is exposed behind a negative or a positive, 
the light which passes through renders the asphalt in- 
soluble. When the soluble portions are washed away the 
exposed metal is etched. The plate then serves for 
printing. Wall, Dict. of Photog., p. 53.— Balbach pro- 
cess. (α) An electrolytic process for parting gold and 
silver. The operation is carried on in a stoneware tank 
with carbon bottom which forms the cathode. The bot- 
tom is covered with small silver plates on which the crys- 
tals of silver are deposited and which are connected with 
a negative overhead feeder. Theanode plates, consisting 
of the gold-silver alloy, are placed in wooden boxes with 
slatted bottoms, the plates resting on canvas covers and 
connected with the positive overhead feed. The silver is 
shoveled out at intervals. The copper accumulates in the 
solution, while gold remains in the anode mud, from 
which it is subsequently removed. (b) A process for de- 
silverizing lead by treating it with zinc and subjecting 
the mixture to a temperature sufficiently high to melt 
the lead but leave the zinc-silver alloy merely softened. 
During the operation air is excluded in order to prevent 
the formation of metallic oxids.— Beaujard process, a 
patented process for the manufacture of glycerin by heat- 
ing fats with water and a little finely divided zinc. 
—Becker’s sodium process, The apparatus used in 
this process is a modification of that employed in the 
Castner *process (which see). The cathode passes 
through a tube inserted in the bottom of the vessel and 
closed at the lower end with a ring made of lava, porce- 
lain, or some similar material. The tube is also sur- 
rounded by a double-walled water-jacket, or other cooling 
device, put there for the purpose of keeping the electro- 
lyte within in a pasty or, if possible, solid state, so as to 
preventany of it from escaping through the joint between 
the tube and the closing ring. The cathode is of metal 
or of retort carbon, and is generally somewhat conical in 
shape. The anode, which must not reach the bottom of 
the vessel nor exceed in height the cathode, is ring-shaped 
and completely surrounds the cathode. It is suspended 
by one or more rods, which serve also as conductors. 
Above the cathode is a metal cone insulated from the 
apparatus and intended to collect the globules of metal 
from the surface of the electrolyte. The diameter of this 
metal cone must be somewhat greater than that of the 
cathode and less than that of the anode, so that the 
metallic globules detached from the cathode pass into 
the conical receiver, while the gases generated at the 
anode escape around the outside. In the middle of the 
cone there is a rising-tube, covered at the top and pro- 
vided with an exit-pipe passing in a downward direction 
through the walls of the vessel. The cone is surrounded 
by a rim which protects it from the electrolyte and is 
connected to the negative conductor by a resistance-coil 
through which only a small portion of the main current 
passes, making the cone a supplementary cathode, so 
that the metal liberated at the principal cathode becomes 
negative again as it comes in contact with the inner sur- 
face of the cone and passes through the tube which car- 
ries it out of the apparatus.—Belgian process for the 
extraction of zinc. Thefurnace employed in this process 
consists of a vertical arched chamber in which are gener- 
ally placed from 60 to 80 circular or elliptical retorts 
arranged in four or more rows. The fireplace is some- 
times placed underneath the chamber, and gas recupera- 
tive or regenerative firing is now largely employed. The 
retorts are somewhat inclined toward the mouth, so 
that the corrosive slag flows down to the coolest part. 
The distilled zine passes into condensers attached to the 
retorts, where the fumes are condensed to liquid zinc. 
In some Belgian furnaces used in the United States the 
number of retorts exceeds 300, even reaching 900 in some 
cases.—Bell-Krupp process. Same as Krupp *pro- 
cess (a).—Bell process, a process for the removal of ex- 
cessive phosphorus from pig-iron, invented by Sir 
Lowthian Bell in 1876. Pig-iron rich in phosphorus is 
run into a reverberatory furnace lined with iron ore or 
some other substance rich in oxidized iron, and a power- 
ful action of the peroxid of iron on the pig is produced 
either by stirring or by the arrangement of the furnace, 
the temperature being merely sufficient to keep the pig 
fiuid. The Bell process was displaced, before it had come 
into genera) use, by the basic process.—Berthier’s 
process, a process for determining the heat of combus- 


tion of a fuel, in which the oxygen for complete combus- 
tion is derived from an oxid of lead and its amouut is 
computed from the mass of the metal reduced in the 
course of the reaction.— Bessemer copper Poo a 
process for desulphurizing copper matte by blowing air 
through it. The sulphur furnishes heat enough, by its 
oxidization, to keep the bath molten. The sulphids of 
other metals in the matte lose their sulphur first and 
sink to the bottom of the bath as alloys, and being thence 
drawn off are separated by electrolysis. The remaining 
matte is then blown again until it is 99 per cent. copper, 
which is then cast, remelted, and poled for final purifica- 
tion.— Betts’s process, an electrolytic process for the 
refining of lead. In this process the impure lead is used 
as the anode, being recovered in refined form on the 
cathode with a purity of 99.99 + per cent. The electro- 
lyte is lead fluosilicate (PbSiFg) or else a lead fluorin 


acid to which has been added a small amount of an or- 


ganic agent such as glue, gelatin, etc. The current used 
is 10-20 amperes at a potential of 0.15-0.35 volt.—Biair’s 
process, a process for the direct production of wrought- 
iron, introduced by Blair in 1873. The apparatus used in 


this process consists of a vertical reduction-chamber 


40-50feet high and 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, surrounded 
by and communicating with an outer heating-chamber. 
The mixture of ore, charcoal, and a little lime is intro- 
duced into the top of the reduction-chamber and heated 
by the hot gas passed into tlhe heating-chamber from a 
gas-producer. The output of the furnace is about two 
tons of sponge a day. The Blair, like all other direct 
processes, is very little used.— Bleiberg or Carinthian 
process, a process of lead-smelting in reverberatory fur- 
naces used at Bleiberg, Carinthia. The furnace has a 
long hearth sloping toward the door, so that the lead 
flows down into a receptacle placed at the door outside 
the furnace. The ore is first roasted at a low tempera- 
ture and turned over at short intervals with a rake. 
After three or three and a half hours of roasting, the 
temperature is raised so as to effect the production of 
metallic lead by the mutual decomposition of its sulphid 
and the oxidized products of calcination. The slag from 
two successive charges is later reduced by the addition 
of charcoal and yields an inferior grade of lead. The fuel 
used in the Bleiberg process is mostly wood, but brown 
coal is sometimes employed instead. This process was 
abandoned in 1893.—Boulton and Worthington pro- 
cess, in tile-manuf., a modification of Prosser’s process 
for inlaying tiles with colored designs. See Prosser’s 
*process.— Bower-Barff process, a method of finishing 
metals to give them a permanent surface, named after its 
inventors, Bower and Barff. In this process the metal is 
treated by oxidizing gases at a high temperature, thus 
forming an oxid on the surface which is the same as the 
permanent surface of the mineral magnetite. The sur- 
face is first oxidized to a high oxid and then reduced till 
the desired stage is reached. See Barff’s process, under 
process.—Bradley’s process, See aluminium kprocesses. 
—Brin’s process, a process for manufacturing oxygen 
gas from atmospheric air by passing purified and com- 
pressed air over heated baryta, converting this into barium 
dioxid, from which oxygen is given off again on reduction 
of pressure.— pyrene: sty k ah vom * See xcarbonizing. 
—Carinthian process. (0) See Bleiberg *process.— 
Castner process, (α) A process, invented by Castner, 
for making at the same time caustic soda and chlorin by 
the electrolysis of common salt in solution in water. The 
apparatus consists of an iron melting-pot about a foot 
and a half wide and two feet high. The cathode is in- 
serted through the bottom and is held in position by the 
solidified caustic alkali, which is put into the lower part 
of the melting-pot before the electrolysis is started. The 
anodes are suspended from the cover and immersed in 
the bath of caustic alkali, which is kept in fused condition 
by a gas-flame. The anodes are separated from the 
cathodes by a cylindrical diaphragm of wire mesh above 
which is placed the collecting-tube, which collects the 
metal and the hydrogen, while the oxygen escapes through 
an opening in the cover. The hydrogen also escapes 
from the collecting-tube, the lid of which is loose, and 
the liquid sodium is removed by a perforated ladle which, 
by reason of its high surface tension, retains the metal, 
while the caustic soda drains away through the perfora- 
tions. (0) A method, also invented by Castner, of making 
metallic sodium by the electrolysis of fused caustic soda. 
Sodium hydroxid (caustic soda) is reduced by heating it 
with carbon, the carbon being in small grains which are 
loaded with iron so as not. to float in the fused mass but 
to remain covered by it. The process does not require a 
very high temperature. By means of it sodium was pro- 
duced at a small fraction of its previous cost, and metal- 
lic aluminium (which later was further cheapened by 
electric reduction) was reduced in price.— Chloroplatin- 
ite process. See *chloroplatinite.—Civil process, a 
writ, order, or other direction issued in a civil action out 
of the court having jurisdiction thereof.— Clark pro- 
cess, a method of softening water, or diminishing its 
hardness, by adding enough lime-water or milk of lime to 
combine with and precipitate all carbonic acid present, 
thereby throwing down also calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates previously held in solution by such carbonic 
acid. Calcium and magnesium present in the condition 
of sulphate or chlorid are not removed. In other words, 
the process gets rid of the so-called ‘temporary hardness,’ 
but does not affect the ‘permanent hardness.’ The pre- 
cipitate may be allowed to settle, or may be removed by 
filtration. With certain improvements as to filtration 
introduced by Porter, the method is sometimes referred 
to as the Porter-Clark process.—Claudet’s process, a 
process for the extraction of silver, which is found in the 
liquors resulting from the treatment of cuprous pyrites 
by the wet method of extraction. The liquor to be 
treated is first run into a vat where it is allowed to settle. 
It is then run into a vat of somewhat larger capacity 
than the first, into which at the same time an amount of 
some soluble iodide, sufficient to precipitate the silver, is 
run from a graduated tank, together with a quantity of 
water equal to about one tenth of the volume of the cop- 
per solution, While flowing into the second vat the 
liquor is constantly stirred and then allowed to settle 
during forty-eight hours. The supernatant liquor, after 
being assayed, is run off, and the tank is filled again. 
The precipitate, which is washed into a vessel about 
once a fortnight, consists chiefly of a mixture of lead 
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sulphate, lead chlorid, silver iodide, and subsalts of cop- 
per. After the latter have been removed by washing 
with water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the pre- 
cipitate is decomposed by metallic zinc, which com- 
pletely reduces the silver iodide and the lead chlorid. 
From this decomposition there is obtained a precipitate 
rich in silver and containing some gold, and zinc iodide, 
which latter is employed for further precipitation of 
silver.— Combined process, a process of manufacturing 
steel in which the Bessemer and the open-hearth pro- 
cesses are combined. The gray pig-iron is first treated in 
a converter and from there transferred to an open-hearth 
melting-furnace. In the Ural district the order is re- 
versed, that is, the metal passes from the blast-furnace 
into the open-hearth furnace and when strongly heated 
is transferred to the converter.— Contact process. See 
*contactl.— Continuous process, the Talbot process. 
See calotype.—Cowles’s process. See aluminium 
*processes.— Cyanide process, See kcyanide.—Damp- 
clay process. Same as Prosser’s *kprocess.—Darby’s 
recarburizing process, a process of adding carbon to 
steel by introducing the carbon into the molten metal as it 
leaves the furnace. The carbon is placed in a perforated 
vessel suspended over the casting-ladle. The molten 
metal in passing through the perforated vessel on its way 
to the casting-ladle absorbs about 80 per cent. of the car- 
bon and about 20 per cent. is consumed by combustion 
with air. The carbon must be dense and free from sul- 
phur.— Darwin’s process, Same as Darwin’s tubercle 
(which see, under tubercle).—Deacon’s process, a el 
cess patented by H. Deacon in England, and worked to 
some extent on an industrial scale, for producing chlorin 
by passing a mixture of hydrochloric-acid gas with air 
over a heated porous material, usually brick, impregnated 
with cupric sulphate.—Deiters’s process, that one of 
several processes from a nerve-cell which forms the axis- 
cylinder.—Dental processes. Same as alveolar pro- 
cesses (which see, under alveolar).— Deville and Caron’s 
magnesium process, a process founded on the reaction 
of sodium upon chlorid of magnesium at ared heat. It 
consists in mixing 150 parts of the anhydrous chlorid of 
magnesium, 120 parts of purified fluor-spar, and 56 parts of 
sodium, and placing the mixture in a red-hot clay cru- 
cible covered on the top and surrounded by incandescent 
coke. After the reaction the crucible contains a liquid 
mass through which are disseminated globules of magne- 
sium. The liquid is stirred until the magnesium is col- 
lected in one large button, which, when the mass is 
cooled, is found in the upper portion of the saline scoriz. 
—Deville’s aluminium process. See aluminium 
*kprocesses.— Deviile’s potassium process, a process in 
which potassium is prepared from a mixture of charcoal 
and potassium carbonate, or from a mixture of 100 parts 
of potassium carbonate, 20 of carbon, and 14 of chalk. 
—Diaphragm, diffusion process. See *kdiaphragm, 
*diffusion.— Direct process. (ϐ) Originally, line etch- 
ing as distinguished from the half-tone process; now, 
half-tone work made directly from the object, without 
the intervention of a drawing or photograph.— Dongola 
process, 2 method of manufacturing leather by first 
subjecting the skins to the process of alum-tanning and 
afterward treating them with tannic acid in a solution of 
catechu or sumac.— Dubrunfaut process. See Wilson 
*process.—Dust process. See Prosser’s *kprocess.— 
Eames’s process, a direct process of producing wrought- 
iron. The ground ore is mixed with a quarter of its 
weight of coke which has previously been washed with 
fire-clay and lime to render it less combustible and thereby 
to protect the metal from oxidation. This mixture is ex- 
posed to the flame of burning natural gas on the bed of a 
reverberatory furnace for about an hour and a half, when 
the iron may be balled up in the same manner as in the 
puddling-furnace.— Electric steel process, a process in 
the metallurgy of steel whereby the necessary heat for 
fusion and the required chemical action are secured by the 
intense heat of the electric arc passing between electrodes 
in a suitable crucible or furnace. The heating can be 
done without oxidizing effect under a cover of slag, and 
necessary fluxes can be added to purify or wash the metal 
bath completely, much less expensive material being used 
to start with and the final results being of a high grade.— 
Extraction process. Same as *carbonizing process.— 
Falciform process. (b) A scythe-shaped process of 
the fascia lata entering into the formation of the femoral 
ring. (ο) Fibers of the sacrosciatic ligament reflected on to 
the ramus of theischium.— Ferrier’s albumin process, 
in photog., a process in which a clean glass plate of stereo- 
scopic size is coated with iodized albumin which, when 
dry, is excited by immersion in a bath of silver aceto- 
nitrate, washed, and dried. The plate is exposed ina 
monocular camera, the right picture being taken on the 
left end of the plate and the left picture from a different 
station on the right end. The prints thus come right in 
the stereoscope. The development is accomplished by 
gallic acid and a few drops of silver aceto-nitrate applied 
hot (180° F.), any stains being rubbed off with cotton- 
wool. The picture is then fixed. H. L. Wilson, Cy- 
clopedic Photog., p. 151.—Fleitmann’s prccess for 
refining nickel, a process which consists in adding from 
1/10 to1/20 per cent. of magnesium to the coarse metal 
melted in a crucible. Magnesium acts as a deoxidizer 
and renders the metal ductile and capable of being welded 
to itself or to iron and steel.— Flintshire process, an 
English process of smelting galena in reverberatory fur- 


naces. The furnace has a low inclined roof, and the 
hearth is separated from the grate by a fire-bridge. The 
bed slopes toward the well in front of the tap-hole. The 


galena is first roasted, so that it is partly converted into 
oxid of lead. When the charge is melted the separated 
metallic lead collects in the well, while the slag and un- 
decomposed ore, stiffened with lime, is roasted for an 
hour and smelted. The lead is finally conducted into the 
outer basin, where it is stirred with a paddle to extract 
the metal from the rich scum on the surface of the molten 
lead. The whole operation lasts from five to six hours. 
—Folian process, the long process (processus gracilis) 
of the malleus in the middle ear.— Gin process, an electro- 
thermic process for the production of steel.. The furnace is 
of the resistance type, the hearth consisting of a long sinu- 
ous trough into which the fused cast-iron is introduced. 
The terminal connections through which the current is 
conveyed to the molten mass consist of large blocks of steel 
cooled by an internal current of water. When in opera- 
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tion the hearth, placed in a movable carriage-body, is put 
into an arched furnace in order to avoid the loss of heat 
by radiation. The current passed through the a is 
sufficient to keep the mass in a fused state. In the ‘ dilu- 
tion’ method, or scrap process, a calculated amount of 
scrap-steel is added to the fused mass to assist the con- 
version process. In the ‘ore’ process some iron oxid is 
introduced to assist in the elimination of the impuri- 
ties. The two processes may be used in combination. 
—Goldschmidt process. See *alwminothermics. — 
Grabau’s process. See alwminium *processes.— Grat- 
gee electrolytic magnesium process. See 
gnesitum.— Gum-bichromate process, in photog., 

a method of printing in which paper coated with color 
(India ink, sienna, etc.) rubbed up with gum arabic and 
a pga bichromate is exposed under a negative, 
eveloped by washing with cold or warm water, and 
finally soaked in an alum bath and dried. Wali, Dict. of 
Photog., p. 366.—Hall’s process. See aluminium 
*kprocesses.—Hemal process. See *hemal.— Hermite 
process, a modern process for bleaching paper-pulp and 
cloth of vegetable origin by means of a 2.5-5.0 per cent. 
solution of magnesium, calcium, or aluminium chlorid 
submitted to electrolysis so as to produce a hypochlorite 
of the metal present.—Héroult process. (a) See alu- 
minium &processes. ® An electrothermic process for the 
production of steel. The furnace used in this process is 
of the tilting open-hearth pattern, consisting of an iron 
casing lined with dolomite brick and magnesite brick 
around the openings. The electrodes are square prisms 
and are made of retort-coke containing some sulphur. 
They are introduced through the roof and are water- 
jacketed for a short distance above and below their 
passage through the roof. The charge consists of mis- 
cellaneous scrap and some iron ore and lime. The elec- 
trodes are suspended just above the slag line and the 
electric current passes from one electrode through the 
slag and the molten metal to the other electrode, its in- 
tensity being regulated by adjusting the width of the 
air-gap between the electrodes and the slag.— Holland 
process, a process, invented by Mr. Holland of Cincin- 
nati, for uniting the smaller grains of the native alloy of 
iridium and osmium, producing practically fused iridium. 
The native alloy, or iridosmine, is brought to a high tem- 
perature in a Hessian crucible, and phosphorus is then 
added, which causes the material to fuse ; after pouring 
it out so as to form flat sheets of small size, the phos- 
phorus is removed from these by reheating them em- 
bedded in lime. The product is used for the points of 
gold writing-pens, fountain-pens, and drawing-pens, as 
also for the contact-points of telegraph-keys, the knife- 
edges of chemical balances, etc.—Hiibl process, a 
method for distinguishing fats of the three types, stearin, 
olein, and linolein, by determining the amount of iodine 
absorbed under\certain special conditions.—Ives pro- 
cess. See color *xphotography.—Jebb process, a pro- 
cess for making starch from Indian corn, in which the 
germ as well as the husk of the seed is mechanically 
separated before grinding the remainder, thus avoiding 
the necessity for using an alkaline solution and saving 
the germ and husk in a condition which allows their use 
in feeding cattle-—Joly-MacDonough process. See 
color kphotography.—Joubert’s process, in photog., a 
process by which a print made on a suitable base, as 
glass, by the use of bichromated albumin is rubbed with 
an enamel color and the picture made permanent by 
firing.— Jugal process. (a) See jugal. (b) One of the 
two processes which by fusion form the jugum of the 
Brachiopoda.— Kassner’s process, a method proposed 
for making oxygen gas on a commercial scale by heating 
calcium plumbate (CagPbO4) at a low temperature in 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxid, thus giving rise to 
calcium carbonate and lead dioxid ; the mixture of these, 
on being more strongly heated, gives off oxygen and 
afterward carbon dioxid, and leaves a mixture of lime 
and a lower oxid of lead, from which calcium plumbate 
may be regenerated by heating in a current of air.— Kjel- 
lin’s process, an electrothermic process for the produc- 
tion of steel. The furnace used in the process is of the 
induction type (see electric *furnace), the contents in 
the hearth or crucible forming the secondary circuit of a 
transformer, while the first circuit is formed by a coil of: 
thin insulated copper wire with a laminated core. The 
furnace is charged with white pig-iron, steel-scrap, and 
bar-scrap. The purity of the product depends on the 
composition of the charge, but as the molten metal 18 at 
no time during the operation exposed to gases, and as 
there are no electrodes to add any impurities, the Kjel- 
lin process yields a purer product than the crucible 
process.— Krupp process, in metal.: (a) A process for 
making pig-iron, practised at the Krupp works at Essen, 
Germany, which is carried on in a Pernot furnace and 
uses manganese and iron oxid. Also called Bell-Krupp 
process. (0) A cementation process for hardening the 
surface of steel plates similar to the Harvey process but 
with certain secret variations or additions.—Krupp’s 
Φουριέ ενα refinery process, a process for re- 
ducing the phosphorus in pig-iron by running the molten 
metal from a cupola into an open-hearth furnace whose 
revolving hearth is lined with red ore. When the ore is 
raised to white heat, the molten iron is run from the 
cupola, and the hearth is rotated at a rate of about 10 
revolutions a minute. The operation lasts from 5 to 10 
minutes (according to the amount of phosphorus to be 
eliminated), after which the dephosphorized metal is 
transferred to an ordinary open-hearth furnace. The 
phosphorus is oxidized and some carbon is lost during 
the operation.—Kurlbaum’s process, a method for 
producing an adherent deposit of platinum-black on the 
surface of the platinum foil of a bolometer strip. It con- 
sists in electrolyzing under definite conditions of current 
a solution of platinum chlorid to which has been added a 
minute quantity of lead acetate.—Landore process. 
See ore *xprocess.— Lateral process. Same as para- 
pophysis.—Lead-chamber process, the process by 
which for more than a century sulphuric acid has been 
made on a great scale by the interaction of sulphur-dioxid 
gas, vapor of water, and fatmospheric oxygen, aided by 
the presence of nitrogen dioxid and tetroxid, in large 
chambers of sheet-lead. See sulphuric acid. This pro- 
cess still remains the source of the greater part of the 
sulphuric acid of commerce, but its supremacy is 
threatened by the contact process which has been devel- 


oped within the last few years.—Le Sueur process, 
one of several methods for electrolytically decomposing 
common salt in solution, so as to obtain from it on an 
industrial scale chlorin and caustic soda. A tank con- 
taining the brine is divided by a nearly horizontal 
diaphragm of asbestos, above which are the anodes of an 
iridium-platinum alloy, while below the cathode con- 
sists of a sheet of iron wire gauze.— Lippmann pro- 
cess. See color *photography.—Lister’s process, a 
process of preparing and spinning defective silk-cocoons 
and waste reeled silk, consisting in scouring the silk 
with soda and soap and then combing (or carding) 
and spinning it.—Lost-wax process. See _ cire 
perdue.—Low-milling process, the method of grind- 
ing wheat between millstones set very close to- 
gether and afterward bolting the flour. In this way 
more of the bran is finely ground up and remains mixed 
with the flour than in the more modern high-milling or 
rol'er process.—Lumiére process, See color *xphotog- 
raphy.—L Ss "eee a modification of the com- 
mon process for bleaching by means of chlorid of lime. 
A small quantity of acetic acid or some other weak 
organic acidis added to the bleach-liquor and serves to 
evolve free hypochlorous acid.— MacArthur and For- 
rest’s process. Same as *cyanide process.—Macera- 
tion process, ia method formerly in use to some extent 
for obtaining a solution of sugar from beets. The roots, 
either in the fresh state*rasped to a pulp, or cut into 
slices, dried, and ground to meal, were macerated in 
water, cold or warm, with or without the addition of a 
little milk of lime, and the sugar solution or ‘juice’ thus 
produced was separated from the residual solid fiber by 
expression. This method has been almost entirely aban- 
doned in favor of the diffusion process.—Mactear pro- 
cess, one of several methods of recovering sulphur from 
the tank-waste of the Leblanc process for making carbon- 
ate of soda. It involves the blowing of air through the 
drainage-liquor from tank-waste heaps until enough cal- 
cium sulphid has been converted into calcium thiosul- 
phate to react completely with the remaining sulphid, 
when hydrochloric acid is added, so that practically the 
whole of the sulphur is precipitated.— Malignani’s 
ab te gs a process of removing the air from the 

ulbs of glow-lamps in which the last traces of gas are 
brought into solid chemical combination with phosphorus 
and certain other substances:—Malkin’s process. 
Same as Boulton and Worthington *xprocess.— Manhes 
process, a process for the desulphurization of copper 
matte in which a blast of air is passed through the metal 
as is done for iron in the Bessemer process: so called 
from its inventor, Pierre Manhes.— Marginal process, 
sensation, in psychol., a mental process, sensation or 
other, which runs its course obscurely in the background 
of consciousness, that is, in the field of inattention: op- 
posed to */focal idea or sensation. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 
XII. 252.— Marsh-Berzelius process, a modification of 
the original Marsh’s test which was first proposed by 
Berzelius, consisting in carrying the arseniureted hydro- 
gen gas through a hard glass tube of small diameter and 
heating this tube from without. The gas is decomposed 
by passing over the hot glass, and a deposit of metallic 
arsenic is formed inside the tube instead of being pro- 
duced by burning the gas and placing over the flame a 
piece of porcelain. There are several advantages in- 
volved in this improved form of the process, especially for 
forensic purposes.— Martin process. (0) A method of 
making starch from wheat flour without fermentation, the 
flour being made into a dough with water and simply 
washed in a fine sieve under a stream of water, the starch 
depositing from the wash-water on standing.— Martin’s 
albumin negative process, in photog., a process in 
which plates are covered with a film of umin contain- 
ing ammonium iodide, milk-sugar, dextrine, and grape- 
sugar. When sensitized and exposed, gallic acid (with a 
few drops of a4 per cent. nitrate solution) is used as a 
developer. H. L. Wilson, Cyclopzedic Photog., p. 226.— 
Massenez process, a process preliminary to the manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel, cast-iron from different blast- 
furnaces being mixed in the melted state and treated 
with ferromanganese in sufficient quantity to remove the 
sulphur present, so that a more uniform and purer mate- 
rial thus produced may be supplied to the converter.— 
Mather-Thompson process, a modern method of 
bleaching cotton cloth by means of chlorid of lime, from 
which hypochlorous acid is set free by exposure to an atmo- 
sphere of carbon-dioxid gas.—Mayall’s albumin- 
negative process, in photog., a process in which a plate 
for a negative is covered with a film of albumin to which 
potassium iodide, potassium bromide, and potassium hy- 
drate are added. The dry plate is exposed to the vapor of 
iodine, as is done with a daguerreotype plate, sensitized 
in a bath of silver aceto-nitrate, and washed. Just be- 
fore going to the camera it is again iodized. Gallic acid 
is used as a developer and hyposulphite of soda for fixing. 
For positive plates sodium chlorid is substituted for po- 
tassium bromide.— Mége-Mouries process, the original 
process, named from the inventor, for making artificial 
butter from the solid fat of domestic animals, as of the 
oxor horse. See butterin, oleomargarin, etc.— Meinecke 
process, a method of making common yellow soap in 
which crude turpentine is added to the contents of the 
boiler and, a still-head being placed over the latter, the 
spirits of turpentine given off in the boiling are collected 
and saved.— Mercurie chlorid and ammonia pro- 
cess, a method of intensifying photographic negatives, 
consisting in first bleaching the thoroughly washed nega- 
tive with a solution of mercuric chlorid acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and then blackening the image by the 
use of ammonium hydrate.— Miller’s process, a process 
of refining gold by means of chlorin gas, introduced 
by F. B. Miller in 1876, and still used extensively in 
Australia. The gold is melted in an ordinary cru- 
cible-furnace, the chlorin gas being conveyed by a 
clay pipe entering the crucible through a hole in the 
bottom. The current of chlorin gas is started after 
the gold has been melted, and is kept up for about an 
hour and a half, when the gold is allowed to solidify, 
the silver chlorid floating on the top is poured off, 
and the small proportion of gold which it contains is 
subsequently recovered by remelting with sodium car- 
bonate. The Miller process is especially adapted for 
gold containing small quantities of silver.— Milly pro- 
cess, in the manufacture of fatty acids for candle-mak- 


process 


ing, a modified process of decomposition of the original 
fat by means of sulphuric acid. A very small quantity of 
sulphuric acid is used, and this acts for only a few 
minutes at 150° C., being followed by boiling with water. 
The greater part of the fatty acid product is thus ob- 
tained sufficiently white to be used for candles without 
being distilled.—Minet’s process. See aluminium 
*processes.—Mond’s process, a method of recovering 
sulphur from the tank-waste of the Leblanc process for 
making carbonate of soda from common salt. It con- 
sists essentially in oxidizing the waste in tanks by means 
of a current of air supplied by a fan, leaching the oxi- 
dized material with water in the same tanks and precipi- 
tating sulphur from the solution by means of hydrochloric 
acid... These steps require to be repeated, and with spe- 
cial precautions as to details, to render the process commer- 
cially successful.— Neural process, an arch above the 
centrum of each vertebra through which the spinal cord 
runs.—Niepce’s process, in photog., a process which 
depends on the action of light on a thin layer of bitumen 
covering a metallic plate. The portions not rendered 
insoluble by the light are dissolved away, exposing the 
metal surface in part and obscuring it more or less at 
other portions. The metal can then be etched. It was 
devised by J. N. Niepce in 1829.—Obuchow’s steel pro- 
cess, a process of producing steel by introducing molten 
white charcoal pig-iron of good quality into a crucible 
containing wrought-iron or steel-scrap together with 
magnetic iron ore, titaniferous black sand, and clay. 
When the contents have become perfectly liquid, niter 
and arsenious oxid are added, and the whole is well 
stirred.— Oil process, in mining, a method of ore con- 
centration depending on the adhesion of certain oils to 
native metals and metallic sulphids. The adhering oil 
causes such grains to float.in water, while the grains of 
gangue sink because the oil, unless added in excess, does 
not attach itself tonon-metallic minerals.— Ore process, 
a method of conducting the open-hearth process for mak- 
ing steel from melted pig-iron, in which iron ore:in the 
form of the oxids is introduced into the molten metal 
high in carbon resulting from the fusing of the pig-iron. 
The oxygen reacts upon the carbon of the bath, the 
carbon going off as COg: the reduced iron ore raises the 
weight of iron in the charge and therefore still further 
reduces the carbon percentage. The ore must be free 
from elements which would deteriorate the quality of the 
product. The method is known also as the Landore 
process, from the district in Wales where it was first 
successful.— Orleans process, the process of making 
vinegar from wine by fermentation in oaken casks to 
which air has free access, the wine being from time to 
time introduced in separate portions and the vinegar in 
like manner fractionally withdrawn.—Orloff process, 
amethod of printing in colors introduced about 1900, 
Each color requires a separately engraved plate. The 
plates, arranged on separate cylinders, are successively 
impressed in proper position upon a transfer-sheet fast- 
ened to the impression-cylinder. This transfer-sheet, 
which contains all the colors, is then reimpressed upon 
the paper intended for the print. The advantages 
claimed for this process are accuracy of register and 
increased {production.— Osmose process, a method of 
partly separating the mineral salts from beet-root mo- 
lasses by osmosis, allowing of the recovery of more sugar 
from the molasses thus purified. See osmogene.— Otto 
process, a process for artificially purifying water for 
potable purposes, in which it is sterilized by treatment 
with ozone, which is an antiseptic.— Otto-Stas process, 
a general method of examination for alkaloidal poisons 
of mixed organic. materials, such as the contents of the 
stomach, human tissues, ete., involving extraction with 
alcohol acidified with tartaric or oxalic acid, followed by 
other methods of purification.—Oxland’s process, a 
process for the separation of tungsten from black tin. A 
charge of ore mixed with soda-ash is introduced into a 
reverberatory furnace with a cast-iron bed and remains 
there about three hours. . It is then taken to lixiviation- 
vats where a part of the wolfram, now converted into 
tungstate of sodium, is dissolved. The oxids of iron and 
manganese are subsequently removed by washing on the 
dressing-floor.— Papyrotint process, in photog., a photo- 
lithographic process in which ‘a sensitized gelatin- 
coated paper, after exposure behind a negative, possesses 
the property, whien developed, of causing a greasy ink to 
adhere to the parts affected by the light. The ink may 
be transferred to stone or 'zinc.— Pasteur’s process, in 
vinegar-making, a method, devised by Pasteur, of culti- 
vating, with the necessary conditions for growth, the 
acetic-ferment organism, Mycoderma aceti, and applying 
it to the fermentation of an alcoholic liquid.— Petten- 
kofer’s process, in chem., a method, frequently re- 
sorted to for determining the amount of carbon dioxid in 
air, consisting in agitation of a measured volume of the 
air to be examined with a determined and sufficient 
volume of an aqueous solution of barium hydroxid (so- 
called baryta-water), followed by a determination by 
means of a standard solution of oxalic acid of the amount 
of the surplus barium hydroxid left in solution. The 
quantity of barium hydroxid which had been precipitated 
as barium carbonate bears a constant relation to the 
quantity of carbon dioxid which precipitated it.— Pig- 
and-ore process, a process for making steel by melt- 
ing together pig-iron and iron ore in such proportion 
as to give the correct. amount of carbon. See scrap 
*process.— Porter-Clark process. See Clark *pro- 
cess.— Powrie-Waner process. See color *photog- 
raphy.— Processes of adjustment. See *xadjustment. 
—Prosser’s process, in ceram., a process by which 
tiles, buttons, etc., are made with clay-dust subjected 
to great pressure. It was invented by Richard Prosser 
of England.— Pseudomesial process, Same as *pseu- 
domesial.— Respiratory process, in entom., any one 
of various outgrowths, especially in aquatic larve, 
which function in respiration.— Rhodin process, one 
of the patented forms of the electrolytic process for 
making chlorin and caustic soda from a solution of com- 
mon salt.— Roller process, a method of crushing rather 
than grinding wheat, which with special bolting machin- 
ery furnishes a whiter flour, freer from the material of 
the outer coats of the grain, than was produced by the 
older method of grinding between millstones.— Rollet’s 
refinery process, a method of dephosphorizing pig-iron 
by melting it ina cupola with an addition of limestone 
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and fluor-spar. It yields a very pure product, which is 
used for the production of the higher grades of steel in 
some works of France.— Rose’s process, See alumin- 
ium ‘*xprocesses.—R -down process, .a term 
applied to the process of refining cast-iron in an open- 
hearth furnace. Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of 
Metallurgy, p. 298.—Sanger-Shepherd process, in 
photog., a process analogous to the Ives process in which 
three positives stained with the colors complementary 
to the taking screens are superimposed and viewed in 
transmitted light, producing an approximation to the 
natural colors.—Scheibler’s process, in the manufac- 
ture of beet-root sugar, a method of obtaining crystalliz- 
able sugar from the molasses by treatment with strontium 
hydroxid. The details of the process were devised and 
worked out by Scheibler.— Scrap process, a form of the 
Siemens-Martin or open-hearth process for making steel 
in which a bath of pig-iron or other fusible iron high in 
carbon is first brought to fusion in an open-hearth fur- 
nace, and then scrap-steel or wrought-iron or other form 
of iron low in carbon is charged in. The melted bath 
fuses the scrap, and the percentage of carbon is lowered 
both by the increase of the element iron and the reac- 
tions with the melting flame and gases. Samples are 
taken at intervals, and more scrap is added until the 
desired properties are secured. Chromium, nickel, tung- 
sten, or other-alloying elements can also be added to the 
bath.— Shoe-lifter process, in certain extinct genera of 
brachiopods, a curved internal plate extending from the 
beak for half the length of the valve, attached by its 
edges to the bottom of the valve, but free at its outer 
extremity. This plate may occur only in the ventral 
valve (Merista) or in both valves (Dicamara).— Soda 
process, a process for making wood-pulp for paper in 
which caustic soda is used to disintegrate the bundles of 
fibers of the wood.— Stas-Otto process, See Otto-Stas 
*xprocess.— Stassano process, an electrothermic pro- 
cess of iron-smelting. The electric furnace used is of the 
are type and consists of a cylindrical outer casing of iron 
surmounted by a conical roof and lined with magnesite 
brick. The cylindrical electrodes nearly meet in the 
center of the interior of the furnace, their number being 
determined by the capacity of the furnace. In Italy, 
where the furnace is in practical operation, it is used for 
the production of wrought-iron from ore of great purity. 
—Strontia, strontium process. Same as Schetbler’s 
*process.—Sulphite process, a process for making 
paper-pulp by the disintegration of wood, such as spruce 
or poplar, in the form of chips by heating in large digest- 
ers With an aqueous solution of calcium acid-sulphite.— 
Surface combustion κο μα, a process for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. This new method of making 
sulphuric acid is based upon the fact, first observed by 
Phillips in 1831, that sulphur dioxid and oxygen gases car- 
ried in a state of mixture over a heated surface of plati- 
num combine to form sulphur trioxid, which, on addition 
of water, is at once converted into sulphuric acid. Thetwo 
reactions. are represented by the formule SOg + 0 = 508 
and 80g + Ηοῦ = HgSO4. Numerous practical difficulties 
presented themselves in the way of utilizing these reac- 
tions on an industrial scale, but these have gradually been 
overcome, chiefly by researches carried on for years under 
the auspices of the Baden Aniline and Soda Works in 
Germany, and the conditions necessary to success have 
been determined, especially the freeing of the sulphur di- 
oxid and air used from all suspended or gaseous impuri- 
ties, the careful regulation of the temperature of the 
cylinders containing platinized asbestos, and the main- 
tenance of the proper strength in sulphuric acid of the 
water used to absorb the sulphur trioxid. The process 
is now established on a commercial basis and many thou- 
sand tons of acid have been made by it. One great 
advantage which is presented by it is the production at 
the outset of acid of full strength, which can be trans- 
ported at minimum freight rates and diluted, if necessary, 
by the consumer. In the manufacture by the lead- 
chamber process, hitherto in general use, the acid as it 
comes from the chambers contains only 62-70 per cent. of 
real HgS0,4; this ‘has to be concentrated by boiling off 
the remaining water, and if a product of full commercial 
strength is required the final concentration is commonly 
effected in costly platinum stills. The need for this dis- 
appears in the new process.—Swansea process, a 
method of copper-smelting long practised at Swansea in 
South Wales and now extensively used elsewhere. It is 
applied to various mixtures of ores, in which, however, 
copper pyrites, consisting of sulphur, copper, and iron, 
usually predominates. The main features of the process 
consist in partially roasting the ore with exposure to the 
air, so as to burn off a part of the sulphur, converting the 
iron to oxid, and strongly heating the residue with 
silica, so that two fused layers are formed, consisting of 
ferrous silicate and cuprous sulphid respectively. ϐ 
cuprous sulphid is detached, re-roasted to such an ex- 
tent as to convert a part of the copper to oxid, and again 
strongly heated in a melting-furnace, the oxygen being 
thus taken up and the remaining sulphur combining to 
form sulphur-dioxid gas, which escapes, while the copper 
melts down to form crude ingot-metal, afterward to be re- 
fined.— Sweating process. (a) A process for making 
joints with solder, brass, or other fusible metal or alloy, 
whereby the temperature of the two parts to be joined is 
raised to the fusing-point of the solder or metal or alloy, 
and the latter runs into the joint and solidifies in the 
spaces when cooled. (b) A process for making joints by 
bringing the two elements just to fusion at their contact- 
edges, so that they become one where they touch, without 
a solder or alloy.— Sweeping process, in thermodynam.., 
an irreversible process. A homogeneous substance not in 
a state of thermal equilibrium undergoes a sweeping pro- 
cess as the substance settles down to a state of thermal 
equilibrium. Nichols and Franklin, Elements of Physics, 
I. 217.—Swell process, a process in which a plate covered 
witha solution of bichromate of potash, or its equivalent in 
gelatin, isexposed undera photographic negative. Where 
the bichromatized gelatin has not been affected by light 
it absorbs water and swells up; a plaster cast of this sur- 
face is taken, and the operator is enabled to produce a 
relief printing-plate.—Talbot process, a continuous 
process for the manufacture of steel, in which a tilting 
open-hearth furnace with a basic lining is used. The 
furnace is charged either entirely with molten pig-iron or 
partly with scrap and partly with liquid pig-iron, and ad- 


ditions of oxids and limestone are made from time to time 
to hasten the operation. When the charge has been worked 
down, a portion of the metal is poured off, oxid of iron 
and lime are added to the slag,and molten pig-iron, 
equivalent in quantity to the steel tapped out, is run in. 
In the reaction which takes place between the impurities 
of the new charge and the oxidizing slag, the carbon, 
silicon, phosphorus, and manganese are oxidized, and 
equivalent amounts of iron are reduced from the oxid 
in the slag and pass into: the metal bath. The slag, now 
almost deprived of its iron oxid, is partly run off, and the 
charge is worked down by fresh additions of oxid of iron 
and lime. About one third of the finished product is 
again poured off, and the operation is so repeated till the 
end of the week, when the furnace is emptied. As the 
hearth is never emptied during the operation it wears 
very slowly and the slag can be tapped off before it can 
seriously attack the lining. The rapidity of working 
depends on the composition of the pig-metal and the pro- 
portion of metal removed each time. A 200-ton furnace 
working on hematite iron yields a weekly output of about 
1,400 tons.— Taylor-White process, a patented process 
for making a self-hardening tool-steel. The steel made 
by this process will continue to cut even after the edge 
of the tool is red-hot.—Three-color process. See 
*xthree-color.— Tortiniolite process, a method of treat- 
ment applied to pig-iron in which the molten metal 
is run into chills heavily coated with a wash of impure 
graphite, it being assumed that some additional carbon is 
taken up by a kind of superficial cementation.—Turkey- 
red process, a process, of great antiquity in India and 
other parts of the East, for dyeing cotton cloth or yarn a 


‘brilliant and remarkably permanent red color by means 


of madder. A number of steps are required (some of 
which are repeated two or three times) which are varied 
in detail by different dyers; but the essential features of 
the process are the impregnation of the cloth with an 
alkaline emulsion of oil (Gallipoli oil and castor-oil which 
has been treated with palpbure acid are commonly used), 
oxidation of the absorbed oil by exposure to heated and 
moist air, washing out unoxidized oil by means of alka- 
line solutions, mordanting with tannin (generally sumac 
or galls) and aluminium acetate, and finally dyeing in a 
bath. prepared with madder, garancin, or artificial 
alizarin. Also known as Adrianopla-red process. 
—Vandyke process, a process of producing a zinc 
plate for printing, prepared by exposure under the actual 
drawing.— Vat process, in dyeing with indigo, any one 
of several methods of rendering indigo soluble by reduc- 
ing it to hydrindigotin or indigo white, the cloth or yarn 
being then steeped in this solution and afterward ex- 
posed to atmospheric oxygen, by which the hydrindigotin 
is converted again into indigotin or indigo blue, which is 
insoluble and remains fixed upon the fiber. A vat pro- 
cess is distinguished from a process in which the indigo 
blue is, without reduction, rendered soluble as indigo- 
sulphonic acid.— Volhard process, in anal. chem., a 
valuable method for the determination of silver in a solu- 
tion of one of its salts, usually the nitrate. .A few drops 
of a solution of ferric sulphate are added to the liquid, 
and then, from a graduated burette, a standardized solu- 
tion of potassium thiocyanate. As long as any silver re- 
mains in solution a white precipitate of silver thiocyanate 
is produced, but as soon as the whole of the silver has 
been thrown down the next drop of the standardized re- 
agent solution produces a red color in the liquid, due to 
the formation of ferric thiocyanate. The quantity of the 
reagent used is the measure of the quantity of silver 
present. The method can be applied in an acid solution, 
and in the presence of sundry other metals than silver, 
and can be indirectly used for the determination of 
chlorin, bromine, and iodine.— Walloon forge or pro- 
cess, a charcoal hearth (process) for refining cast-iron, 
used largely in Sweden ορια alloony and in Lanca- 
shire and South Wales (English Walloon). The charcoal 
hearths are usually low rectangular chambers with one 
or more twyers. The fuel is charcoal, and the wrought- 
iron produced by this process is superior to that produced 
by puddling, on account of its freedom from phosphorus. 
In Sweden the Walloon process is applied chiefly to the 
manufacturing of Dannemora iron.— Water-reel pro- 
cess, a process of softening the filaments of silk-cocoons 
for reeling.— W 00d’s process, in photog., a pro- 
cess, devised by Thomas Wedgwood and Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1802, whereby photographic pictures were made 
on glass, leather, or paper by the use of silver nitrate or 
chlorid.. The pictures were not permanent. 


The very first scientific application of Wedgwood’s pro- 
cess was made here by the illustrious Thomas Young, 
when he impressed Newton’s rings on paper moistened 
with silver nitrate, as described in his Bakerian lecture 
to the Royal Society on November 24, 1803. 4 

Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 380: 


Weldon-Pechiney process, a process for obtaining 
chlorin from the waste-liquor of the recovery of ammonia 
in the Solvay process for making carbonate of soda from 
common salt. The liquor in question in its original form 
contains calcium chlorid, from which it is difficult to iso- 
late chlorin economically. The Weldon-Pechiney process 
substitutes magnesia for lime as the means of recovering 
ammonia, so that the waste-liquor contains magnesium 
instead of calcium chlorid. This liquor, with the further 
addition of magnesium to form an oxychlorid, is evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the residue strongly heated, ulti- 
mately in acurrent of air. Hydrochloric acid and free 
chlorin are given off, saving altogether about 85 per cent. 
of the chlorin in the liquor.—Weldon process, 4 process 
for the recovery of manganese. It is an important im- 
preeepens in the production of chlorin for making 

leaching-powder, consisting in the treatment of the 
(previously waste) still-liquor with excess of slaked lime 
and a current of air forced through the liquid,. with the 
result that oxygen is taken up from the air by the man- 
ganese in the liquid as hydroxid, and a black mud is pro- 
duced, consisting largely of calcium acid-manganite, 
which can be used in place of fresh manganese dioxid to 
decompose more hydrochloric acid and furnish more 
chlorin.— Welsh process of copper-smelting. See 
Welsh &method of copper-smelting.—Wetherill process 
a process for manufacturing zine white. Finely crushed 
zinc mixed with silicates, calamine, or roasted blende, is 
heated upon the bed of a muffle-furnace. The reduced zinc 


process-plate (pros’es-plat), n. 


prochromatin (pro-kr6’ma-tin), n. 


proclinate (pr6-kli’nat), a. 


procnemial (prok-né’mi-al), a. and n. 


Procniatidz (prok-ni-at’i-dé), π. pl. 


Proconia (pr6-k6’ ni-i), n. 





Proconia 


rises, together with the furnace-gases, and when these have 
somewhat cooled down, is re-oxidized. The zinc oxid, in 
the form of a fine white powder, is then filtered through 
coarse cotton cloth, through which the gaseous products 
of combustion escape.— Wilson process, a method of 
manufacturing fatty acids for candle-makers’ use, by 
heating the original fat, especially palm-oil, with a small 
quantity of a endpder acid, washing away any excess of 
this acid or other soluble matter, and distilling the resi- 
due with superheated steam. Also known as the Wilson- 
Gwynne process and the Dubrunfaut process.— Wohler’s 
process, See aluminium &processes.—Wohlwill pro- 
cess, an electrolytic process of refining gold. The cath- 
ode-plates consist of electrodeposited fine gold rolled 
into thin sheets, and the electrolyte is a gold chlorid 
strongly impregnated with free hydrochloric acid. When 
the gold treated contains some lead, a mixture of hydro- 
chloric and ‘sulphuric acids is added to the gold chlorid 
solution. The process is used in several works in Ger- 
many and the United States.— Woodbury’s process. 
Same as woodburytype, 1. 


process, υ. ¢. 38. In leather-making, to treat 
or soak in liquor. Flemming, Practical Tan- 
ning, p. 9. 


process-block (pros’es-blok), n. A block hay- 
ing upon its face a metallic plate for printing 
obtained by a photomechanical process. 


processing (pros’es-ing), n. The act or opera- 
tion of putting something through a prescribed 
process. 


A three-filler cannery should have a width of at least 
50 feet, and the length should correspond to the ma- 
chines used in processing, giving ample room, so that 
the cans may go uninterruptedly throughout the whole 
length of the building. 

Set. Amer. Sup., March 21, 1903, p. 22751. 


Processionary caterpillar, moth. See *cater- 


pillar, *mothi. 


Same as 
*process-block. 


Processus vermiformis, a slender, hollow projection 


from the intestine opening near the cecum, present in a 

typical form in the wombat. It differs from the vermi- 
form appendage in being an independent structure, con- 
sidered as representing the entire cecum, while the 
appendix is a part of the cecum. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1902, p. 19. 


prochoresis (pro-k6-ré’sis), n. [Gr. προχώρησις, 


a going forth, ς προλωρεῖν, go forth.] | Move- 
ment of the stomach in passing the chyme 
forward into the intestine. 

Ni πρό, 


before, + χρῶμα(τ-), color, + -in2.] In eytol., 
the substance of which the plasmosomes or 
true nucleoli consist; the ‘paranuclein’ of 
O. Hertwig. Pfitzner, 1883. 


prochronize (pro’kr6-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


prochronized, ppr. prochronizing. [Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, χρόνος, time, + -ize.] To assign too 
early a date to; antedate. = 


Proclamation of rebellion, in old Eng. law, a writ, is- 


sued after a man had failed to appear on a subpoena or an 
attachment.in chancery, declaring him a rebel unless he 
surrendered himself by a day named. The commission or 
writ of rebellion was a process of contempt. 
[Gr. πρό, for- 
ward, + κλίνειν, bend, + -atel.] Inclined 
forward. 

Laterad the transfrontals are two proclinate orbitals in 
the usual position. 

Kansas Univ. Quarterly, July, 1900, p. 205. 


proclivitous (pré-kliv’i-tus), a. [L. proclivitas, 


declivity, + -ous.] Having a steep, precipi- 
tous slope; proclivous. 
[Gr. 
πρό, in front of, + κνήµη, tibia.] I, a. Noting 
a crest or prominent ridge on the anterior 
surface of the tibia below the knee-joint. 
Oftener called the enemial crest. See *crest. 
Smithsonian Rep., 1893, p. 465.—Procnemial 
process, a projection from the upper anterior part of the 
tibia remarkably developed in grebes and loons. 

ΤΙ. ». The procnemial crest. 
: | : (NL, 
ς Procnias, generie name, +,-idz.] A family 
of birds comprising South American species 
of the genus Procnias. They have usually 
been placed with. the tanagers, in spite of 
the swallow-like skull, but were made. a dis- 
tinct family by Lucas (1895) on account of 
structural peculiarities. 


ο Ry te ee (pro ” k6-lo-f6’ ni-&), π.. pl. 


L.] An order of reptiles, established by 
Seeley, which contains extinct species of prim- 
itive structure, intermediate in this respect 
between the anomodonts and higher forms. 
Paired prevomers and ectopterygoids are pres- 
ent, as well as free epiotics. The vertebrae 
are amphicolous and perforated by the noto- 
chord. The only known genus is Procolophon, 
from the Trias of South Africa. 


[NL. (Serville, 


‘Proconia 


1832), < Gr. πρό, before, + κῶνος (1), cone. ] 
1. A genus of leai-hoppers of the family 


a number of wide- 
spread species.—2. 
ο.) An insect 
this genus.— 
Waved proconia, an 
American __ tree-hopper, 
Proconia undata, which 
feeds on the leaves of the 
grape, cotton, and many 
trees and plants. Also 
called sharp-shooter by 
cotton-planters. 





procoracoid (pro- 

Waved Proconia (Proconia undata). kop’a-koid κ n. [Gr. 
Adult at left; nymph at right. ο: 

(Sanderson, ὔ, S. D. A.) πρό, forward, + £E. 

coracoid.| A small 


bone, or center of ossification, which lies an- 
terior to the coracoid and in contact with it 
and the scapula: present in monotremes, 
plesiosaurs, ete. In birds the procoracoid is 
represented by a process on the shaft of the 
coracoid just below {πο glenoid cavity. 
Same as the precoracoid of Huxley and others. 
Amer. Nat., Feb., 1904, p. 105. 


procoracoidal (pr6-kor-a-koi’dal), a. [procor- 
acoid + -απ.] Of or pertaining {ο the procor- 
acoid; precoracoidal. Trans. Zool. Soe. 
London, Oct., 1899, p. 69. 

procribrum (pro krib’rum), .; pl. procribra 
(-ri). [NL., < pro- + cribrum.] A sac-like 
development of the embryonic eribrum. It 
later gives rise to the sinus maxillaris. «οι. 
Roy. Micros. Soc., Feb., 1905, p. 42. 

procryptic (pr6-krip’tik), a. [Irreg. < L. pro, 
for, + E. eryptic.] Relating to resemblances 
in form ana color between an animal and its 
surroundings by which it is concealed from its 
enemies. ὄ 

No doubt, however, it is an equally important procryp- 


tic factor, serving to protect the spider from various ene- 
mies. Proc. Zool, Soc. London, 1903, p. 48. 


The resemblance of a mollusc to the coral on which it 
lives, or an external parasite to the hair or skin of its host, 
would be Procryptic. Encye. Brit., XX VII. 149. 


Procryptic coloring. See *coloring. 

procryptically (pro-krip’ti-kal-i), adv. By 
means.of or with reference to procryptic char- 
acters, 

procteurynter (prok-ti-rin’tér), n. [Gr. πρωκ- 
τός, anus, + “εὐρυντήρ, « εὑρύνειν, widen.) Απ 
instrument used in stretching the sphincter 
muscle of the anus. . 

proctocneme (prok’tok-ném),n. [Gr. πρωκτός, 
the anus, + κνήμη, the tibia.}] In anthozoans, 
one of the twelve primary mesenteries: con- 
trasted with *metacneme. 


proctocnemic (prok-tok-né’mik), α. [ proctoc- 
neme + -ic.] Ofor pertaining toa proctocneme; 
characterized by the presence of proctocnemes. 

proctodzum, ». 2. The posterior division of 
the cloaca in such animals as birds, opening 
externally by the anus: correlated with *cop- 
rodeum and *urodzum. 

proctologic, proctological (prok - +6 - loj ’ ik, 
-i-kal), a. [proctolog(y) + -ic-all.] Of or 
pertaining to proctology: as, the American 
Proctologic Society. 


proctologist (prok-tol’9-jist), m. [proctolog(y) prodissoconch (pro-dis’d-kongk), 2. 


+ -ist.] A medical practitioner who makes a 
specialty of diseases of the rectum and anus. 
proctology (prok-tol’6-ji), π. [Gr. πρωκτός, 
anus, + -ology.] That medical specialty which 

deals with diseases of the anus and rectum. 

proctoplegia (prok-t6-plé’ji-d), n. [NL., «αν. 
πρωκτός, anus, + πληγή, stroke.] Same. as 
proctoparalysis. 

proctoptosis (prok-top-t6’sis), m. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρωκτός, anus, + πτῶσις, falling.] Same as 
proctocele. 

proctorrhaphy (prok-tor’a-fi), π. [Gr. πρωκ- 
τός, anus, + ῥαφή,βοπψίης.] Insurg., operation 
for uniting the edges of the torn rectum and 
anus after rupture of the perineum. 

proctoscirrhus (prok-té-sir’, or skir’us), 7. ; 
pl. proctoscirrhi (-1). [NL., < Gr. πρωκτός, anus 
+ σκίρρος, oxipoc, a tumor. See seirrhus.| 
Cancer of the rectum and anus. 

proctoscope (prok’td-skop), π. [Gr. πρωκτός, 
anus, + σκοπεῖν, view.] An instrument used in 
the examination of the rectum; a rectal spec- 
ulum., : 


An examination with the proctoscope showed a large 
ulcerated area about two inches above the rectum. 
' Med. Record, Aug. 1, 1903, p. 194. 


procurvature (pro-kér’va-tir), n. 


prod, 2. 


prodizne (pro-di’én), η. 


prodigal, 7. 


proctostenosis (prok’t0-sté-n0’sis), n. [NL., 
ς Gr. πρωκτός, anus, + στένωσις, narrowing. | 


Jasside, containing Stricture of the rectum. 


proctotome (prok’to-tom), π. [Gr. πρωκτός, 
anus, -Τομος, < ταμεῖν, cut.) A surgical 
knife used to incise the rectum, as for the re- 

lief of stricture. 
. 


proctotrypid (prok-td-trip’id), ». and a. 
n. One of the Proctotrypide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing tothe hymenopterous family Proctotrypide. 
procumbent,a. 3. Inanat.and zodl., directed 
forward and slightly upward: contrasted with 
decumbent. 
In the lower jaw there isa single pair of procuwmbent 


incisors, followed by several small teeth. 
Encye. Brit., XXX. 506. 
Procuratory of resignation, in Scots law, a process by 
which a vassal surrendered his fee or feud to his superior. 
The surrender of copyholds in England is by a kindred 
process. 
procurrent (pro-kur’ent), a. [L. procurrens, 
ppr. of procurrere, run forward. See procur- 
sive.] Inserted progressively farther forward : 
said of the rays of a fish’s fin. Jordan and 
Evermann, Amer. Food and Game Fishes, p. 
538. 


[pro- + 
curvature.| Forward curvature. Annals and 
Mag. Nat. Hist., Jan., 1903, p. 114. 


. . - Lam disposed to think that they [Aganippz] have 
had an origin independent of the Cystauchenii in Aus- 
tralia from the Nemesize, from which they differ practi- 
cally only in the procurvature of the fovea—a feature 
which is known to have arisen more than once within 
the limits of the Mygalomorphe. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 349. 


procurved (pro-kérvd’), p.a. [pro-+ curved.] 


Bent forward: the opposite of recurved or 
decurved. 

The male... is a very fine specimen... but with 
a recurved instead of procurved thoracic fovea. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 122. 

5. A pyramidal or conical point 
which protrudes from the face of a loam-plate 
or a.core-plate for the purpose of holding or 
retaining the loam. Lockwood, Dict. Mech. 
Eng. Terms. 


prodeltidium (pro-del-tid’i-um), .; pl. pro- 


deltidia (-Ά). [NL., < Gr. πρό, before, in place 
of, + NL. deltidium.] A plate developed on 
the dorsal side of the pedicle-lobe in the 
cephalula stage of brachiopod embryos and 
which later becomes attached to the posterior 
margins of the ventral valve to form the del- 
tidium of postembryonie stages. J. M. Clarke. 
[Gr. πρό, forward, 

di-, two, + (τρΏαινα, trident.] A four- 
rayed sponge-spicule with two of the arms 
elose together as if forked and the fourth 
atrophied. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 
219. 


prodidomid (pro-did’6-mid), π. anda. I, n. 


A member of the araneid family Prodidomide. 
II. a. Having the characteristics of or 
belonging tothe araneid family Prodidomidz. 


2. In civil law, a person of full 
age for whom, by judicial authority, a curator 
is appointed, by reason of his inability to 
attend to his obligations and estate. 


[Gr. 
πρό, before, + δισσός, double, + κόγχη, shell. ] 
The bivalve embryonic shell of a pelecypod, 
generally of a rounded form, equivalve, with 
straight, rather long hinge-line and smooth 
surface. It can often be distinguished at the 
apex of the beaks of young shells. 

It might perhaps be thought desirable to dignify this 
specialized type of protoconch by a distinct name, as has 
been done by Jackson iu the case of the pelecypod proto- 
conch (“prodissoconch”). If so, the name “ protorte- 


conch,” suggested to me by the late Professor Hyatt, 
would he most applicable. Amer. Nat., Dec., 1902, p. 918. 


produce-car (prod’is-kiir), ». In car-building, 


a refrigerator-car (which see) used to trans- 
port. vegetables, fruit, είς. 


product, ”.—Adaptation-product. See ximmunity, 


5.—Geometric product. Same as outer kproduct. B. 
de Saint- Pat πήκα μενα, in geom., the com- 
bination Ax Bx + Ay By + Az Bz of the components of 
two vectors A, B on rectangular axes. It represents geo- 
metrically the product of the lengths of the two vectors 
and the cosine of their included angle. Grassmann, to 
whom the phrase is due, writes this symbolically [A | B). 
—Inner product of two coinitial sects a, b, making an 
angle a, the product ab cos a of one a and the projection 
b cos a of the other upon Mc ERGOT NOG γρ ὁ product. 
Same as *mid-product.— Outer produci of two vectors 
or directed sects, the parallelogram they determine, con- 
sidered as having area, posture (confinement to a par- 
ticular parallel-axial pencil), and tour-sense, Grassmann, 


Productella (pré-duk-tel’i), n. 


proectoprocton (pro- 


proémial, a. 


proémial 


to whom the phrase is due, writes the outer product of A 
and B symbolically [AB].— Product of two sects. In 


geom.: (a) Their rect- 
angle. (b) Set off from 
their intersection-point 


the unit sect on one of two 
perpendicular straights. 
On the other set off on one 
ray α, ΟΠ the other b. The 
circle through the free 
end-points of 1, a, ὃ de- 
termines on the fourth 
ray a sect, c, which is the 
product of the sect a by 
the sect 6. Thuse¢ = ab. 
(c) If the sects are taken 
as coplanarand confined to 
two straights, their prod- 
uct is the area of the par- 
alleiogram determined.— 
Radical product (geom.), the product of the sects from 
the radical center of three circles to two points on one of 
them.—Relative product of two relations, R 8, the 
relation which holds between 2 and z whenever there is 
a term y to which a has the relation R and which has to 
z the relation 8.—Residual products, those materials 
which, in the cultivation or manufacture of any given 
commodity, remain over either as waste-products, which 
have no value, or as by-products, which have some value 
of their own and thus insure a supplementary return to 
the industry that incidentally creates them.— Solubility 
product, in phys. chem., a certain value of the product 
of the concentration of one of the ions of a salt by the 
concentration of the other ion, which determines how 
much of this salt can be held dissolved in a given solu- 
tion. If, in a given solution, the product of the actual 
concentrations of the two ions exceeds this limiting 
value, solid salt will be precipitated ; if the product of 
actual concentrations is less than this value, salt will be 
dissolved. Calcium sulphate is somewhat soluble in 
water, and the solubility product, which is the product 
of the concentration of calcium ions by the concentration 
of 50 ions, has a sensible value. If to this solution we 
add sulphuric acid, and so multiply the concentration of 
S04 ions by 10, the solubility product can be kept at its 
proper value only by reducing the concentration of eal- 
cium ions to one tenth the previous value, and calcium 
sulphate is precipitated. Van Hise, in U. 8. Geol. Surv., 
Monographs, XLVII. iii. 117.—Stereometric product 
of two sects taken as fixed in tridimensional point-space 
is the volume of the tetrahedron they determine.— Vec- 
torial product. Same as outer *product. 


[NL., < Pro- 
ductus + dim. -ella.]. A genus of telotrema- 
tous straight-hinged brachiopods found in the 
Devonian formation. The shells resemble 
those of the allied genus Productus in general 
form, but differ in having the hinge characters 
normally developed. 


product-theorem (prod’ukt-thé’6-rem), n. In 
the representation of complex numbers, the 
theorem that the absolute value of a product 
ab is the product of the absolute values of @ 
and b, while the amplitude of ad is the sum of 
the amplitudes of a and b. jab} =|a| |0|, 
while am (ab) = am a + am b. 

Productus (pro-duk’tus), n. [NL., ς L. pro- 
ductus, produced. See 
product.) A genus 
of protrematous 
straight-hinged bra- 
chiopods found in 
Devonian, Carbonif- 
erous, and Permian 
formations, and es- 
pecially abundant in 
and characteristic of 


the last two. The genus 
is represented by numer- 
ous species, many of which 
have world-wide distribu- 
tion and all of which have 
convexo-concave shells of 
semicircular outline with 
thick prominent overarch- 
‘ing beaks and_ spinose 
surfaces. The  hinge-or- 
gans, with the exception 
of the strong cardinal pro- 
cess, are absent or vesti- 
gial. 





Product @é of sect @ by sect 4. 








A, Productus semireticulatus, 
Martin. Carboniferous Lime- 
stone; Visé, Belgium. Two thirds 
natural size; B, Productus horri- 
dus, Sow. Permian; Prussia and 
England, two thirds natural size, 
interior of dorsal valve; a, car- 
dinal process ;. 4, muscle-scars; εν 
brachial impressions. 

(From Zittel’s ‘* Palaeontology.’’) 


ek-t6d-prok’ ton), 7. ; 
pl. proectoprocta (-08). 

Gr. πρό, before, + 
extéc, outside, + πρωκ- 
τός, anus.| Lankes- 
ter’s hypothetical ancestor of the ectoproctous 
polyzoans. 


proedria (pr6-ed’ri-i), .; pl. proedriz (-é). 


[NL., < Gr. προεδρία, the privilege of the front 
seats.] In Gr. antiq., the right to sit in front 
seats at the theater, the public games, ete.: 
granted by Greek cities as an honor to dis- 
tinguished strangers. 

With ‘strangers whom the city wished to honour with 


crowns or immunities or proedriae, 
P. Gardner, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, ΙΧ. 53. 


2. In paleon., pertaining to the 


vanguard of a migrating fossil fauna which 


SE a 


—_——— 


proémial 


gradually invades.a new province, but is re- 
placed after its first appearance by the pre- 
vious tenant. 

proencephalus (pro-en-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. pro- 
encephali (-li). [NL., < Gr. πρό, before + 
ἐγκέφαλος, within the head. See encephaion.] 
A monster having a defect in the frontal re- 
gion through which the brain projects. 
roenz ro-en’zim), n. [pro- + enzym.] 

ιο νε form of a ferment in which it 
exists within the mother cell. Also profer- 
ment and zymogen, 

Proétide (pré-et’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Proétus 
+ -idz.| A family of medium-sized opistho- 
parian trilobites characterized by an oval, 
compact carapace, tumid cephalon, oval or 
ovate, tumid glabella with two basal lobes, 
thorax with 8-22 segments, and pygidium 
rounded and multisegmented. The family is 
represented'by the genera Proétus, Phillipsia, 
and Arethusina, which range from the Upper 
Silurian to the Permian system. 

Proeétus (pré-é’tus), n. [NL.] A genus of 
opisthoparian trilobites of the family Proéti- 


dz. Itis characterized by semicircular head-shields 
having thickened margin, rounded glabella usually with 
basal lobes, large crescentic, holochroal proximal eyes, 
10 thoracic segments, semicircular marginate pygidium, 
and aspinous, smooth, or striated surface. Numerous 
small or medium-sized species range from the Lower 
Silurian to the Carboniferous and are specially abundant 
in the Silurian and Devonian formations. 


profecy, Λ. An amended spelling of prophecy. 

proferment (pr6-fér’ment), ». [pro- + fer- 
ment.) Same as *proenzym. 

professor, η. 5. The name of an artificial fly 
used in angling. 

profest, p. a. 
Sessea. 

profesy, profet, profetic. 
ings of prophesy, ete. 

profile, ». 2. (h) In theat., a wing having the 
outline of a tree. See profile, v. t., ὃ. 

What is technically known as a “‘projile,” or tree form 

wing, was propped against the row of gas jets and left 
there for twenty minutes, with no other consequence 


than that the wood had been charred through, and broke 
on being handled. Sci. Amer., July 2, 1904, p. 8. 


Inboard profile, in ship-building, a plan which shows 
the internal arrangements of a vessel by a longitudinal 
vertical section at the centerline.— Outboard profile, 
in naval arch., a plan which shows the general arrange- 
ment of the exterior of a vessel in longitudinal profile: 
See cut under *battle-ship. 

profiler (pro’fél-ér), π. A profiling-machine; 
a machine for cutting a profile on an edge by 
passing a rotating cutter along the edge while 
a former or guide compels the cutter to repro- 
duce a predetermined outline on the work. 
Elect. World and Engin., March 19, 1904, p. 58. 

profilometer (pr6-fi-lom’e-tér), . [profile + 
Gr. µέτρον, measure.] eraniometrical 
device for determining profiles. It has sliding 
rods which are adjustable to the contour of 
the head, and thus enable a tracing of the 
profile to be made. 


profit, ».—Rents and profits. See *rent2. 

profluvium (pr6-fli’vi-um), n.; profluvia (-ii). 
[L., a flowing forth, < profluere, flow forth.] 
A morbid discharge or flux. 


profylactic, a. and π. An amended spelling 
of prophylactic. 

progamete (pro-gam’ét), π. [Gr. πρό, before, 
+ γαμµέτης, yaueTh, &@ Spouse (see gamete).) A 
common name for the primary odcytes of the 
female and the primary spermatocytes of the 
male animal. 

The cells of the reproductive glands are the germ cells 
(odgonia spermatogonia). They undergo division and 
give rise to the progametes, which in the case of the 
female are sometimes called odcytes, in the case of the 
male spermatocytes. Encye. Brit., XXVIII. 199. 

progamic (pro-gam’ik), a. [Gr. πρό, before, + 
γάμος, marriage, + -ic.] Of or pertaining toa 
period in the development of the reproductive 
cells which antedates the phenomena of ma- 
turation (see *maturation, 3) and fertilization: 
as, the progamic determination of sex; the 
progamic cell-divisions in odgenesis and sper- 
matogenesis. | 

Progamic divisions and reducing divisions, though 
sometimes coincident (as in Metazoa), are not necessarily 
associated, but may be widely divided in the life-cycle 
where there is “antithetic alternation of generations.” 

Jour. Roy. Micros, Soc., Oct., 1904, p. 508. 

progamous (prog’a-mus), a. [Gr. πρό, before, 
yauoc, marriage, + -οιδ.] In_ embryol., 

rior to fertilization of the ovum. Buck, Med. 

andbook, VII. 146. 


An amended spelling of pro- 


Amended spell- 


prognathite (prog’na-thit), n. 


Prognathodes (prog-nath’6-déz), n. 


Prognurus (prog-nii’rus), 2. 


proganoid (pr6-gan’oid), a. and π. [Gr. πρό, 
before, + E. ganoid.] 1. Noting a series or 
division of the order Ganoidei, of the class 
Pisces, proposed by Nicholson and Lydekker 
to include the suborders Cephalaspidea, Pla- 
codermata, and Acanthodea. It is no longer 
used. Some of these suborders have since 
been elevated to the rank of orders and others 
removed entirely from the class Pisces into 
the class Agnatha.—2. Any individual be- 
longing to the proganoid series or subdivision 
of the order Ganoidei, as defined by Nicholson 
and Lydekker. 

proganosaur (pr6-gan’6-sar), π. [Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + γάνος, brightness (see ganoid), + σαῦρος, 
lizard.] A member of the Proganosauria, one 
of the suborders of the Rhynchocephalia, now 


called the Proterosauria. The members of this 
suborder are all extinct and comprise some of the most 
ancient and most primitive reptiles known. The Pro- 
terosauria Seeley (Proganosauria Baur) are characterized 
by the possession of small abdominal ribs arranged in 
several longitudinal series. The pubis and ischium are 
imperfectly fused. The fifth metatarsal is not dissimilar 
from the rest of the metatarsals. Marginal teeth are 
resent in single uniform series. They are found in the 
ermian and Trias, 


Proganosauria (pr6-gan-6-s4’ri-ii), n. pl. [NL. 
See *proganosaur.| A group of extinet rep- 
tiles, of small or moderate size and aquatic 
habits, distantly related to the existing Hat- 
teria. The skull is long, the teeth are slen- 
der, the vertebre are expanded above. and 
perforated for the notochord, and the pectoral 
and pelvic girdles are plate-like. The known 
genera are Mesosaurus and Siereosternum, 
from the Permian. 

progaster (pro-gas’tér), n. [NIL., ς Gr. πρό, 
before, + γαστήρ, belly.]. 1. The archenteron, 
or gastrocele of an embryo in the gastrula 
stage.— 2. In entom., the anterior edge of the 
abdomen : a term used by acarologists. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1893, p. 266. 

progeria (pro-jé’ri-i), π. [NL., < Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + γήρας, old age.] A state in which 
several of the characteristic physical marks 
both of infantilism and of senility exist in the 
same individual. 


projection 


new environment in distinction from static progress, or 
adjustment toafamiliar environment. Patten, Theory of 
Social Forces, p. 15.— Genetic progress, progress due to 
unconscious evolutionary processes unaided by man’s. in- 
tention or conscious effort. L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociol., 
I, 28.—Static progress, adjustment to one given en- 
vironment in distinction from dynamic progress, or ad- 
justment successively to different environments. Patten, 
Theory of Social Forces, p. 14.— Teleological progress 
progress toward a given end, intelligently planned an 
achieved through the artificial adaptation of means to 
ends. L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociol., I. 28, 

progression, ”. 3. In math.: (b) A discrete 
series which has a first element but no last. 
B. A. W, Russell.— 4. (0) The forward change 
of mutes from one order (surd, sonant, or as- 
pirate) to another, according to Grimm’s law. 
—6. In Stumpf’s psychol., one of the four im- 
manent relations of sensation, the other three 
being number, similarity, and fusion. It is 
most clearly illustrated in the facts of sen- 
sation intensity. Β. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., ΤΠ. ii. exxiii.i— 7. In gambling, any 
method of advancing the amount of a lost bet 
and reducing a bet won: a form of martingale, 
sometimes called ‘‘progress and _ pinch,” 
Starting with 5 chips, if the first bet is lost_6 
are wagered ; if itis won, 4only.—8, A mode 
of evolution of organisms by increase in size 
or number of differential adaitions. It is 
characteristic of the epaecmic phylogeny of 
most races and is succeeded by retrogression 
in their αοπηῖο or paraomic history.— Law of 

pr 


progression, in psycho Fue. the principle, laid down by 
Delbceuf, that S = k log on where S stands for intensity 
2 


of sensation, Τε for the movement-process of external 
stimulation, R: for the movement-process of internal 
stimulation, and isaconstant. Ε. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., 11. ii. exx. 


Progressive games, manifold, multiplication, vari- 

ation. See *gamel etc.— Progressive tenses, tenses, 
or tense forms of a verb, used to indicate progressive 
action, or action that is going on at the time indicated, 
present, past, or future. . 

Proicene (pro’i-sén), n. [Gr. πρωί, adv., early. 
+ καινός, recent.] In geol., a name proposed 
by Sir W. Dawson (1889) for the Upper Eocene 
or Vicksburg beds of the North American 
Tertiary: not generally accepted. 


proglottidization (pré-glot’ti-di-za’shon), n. proil (proil), ». In cribbage, a corruption of 


[ proglottis (tid-) + -iz-ation.] The condition 


of being composed of proglottides; the ar- proiogony (pro-i-og’6-ni), 1, 


rangement of proglottides in a cestoid. See 
proglottis. 

The typical “proglottidisation” is not expressed ex- 
ternally, EH. R. Lankester, Treatise on Zoology, IV. 118. 

prognathi (prog’n4-thi), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
prognathus : see prognathous.] _ Prognathous 
individuals or types. 

[pro- + 

gnathite.} In crustaceans, the sixth joint of 

a gnathite. 

[NL., ς 
Gr. πρό, before, + γνάθος, jaw, + εἶδος, form.] 
A genus of chetodontoid fishes known from 
the West Indies. | 

prognose (prog’n0oz), v. t. and.i.; pret. and pp. 
prognosed, ppr. prognosing. [A back-forma- 
tion from prognosis.) Same as prognosticate. 

[NL., < Gr. 
Ilpoyvn, daughter of Pandion, transformed into 
a swallow, + οὐρά, tail.]. A genus of deep-sea 
fishes, of the family Liparidide, found off the 
Pacific coast. of the United States. 

progoneate (pro-g6’né-at), a. [Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + yov#, generative organs, + -atel.] 
Having the genital opening at the base of the 
abdomen, as in pauropod and diplopod Myri- 
apoda, 

It seems most probable that the Symphyla, though 
progoneate, are more recent forms than the progoneate 
myriopods, which have retained the primitive feature 
of double sexual outlets. 

A, S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 22. 

program, ». 5. Same as program music, or 

the chain of thoughts or images that suggests 
and characterizes such music. 

In the realms of absolute music Goldmark is often dull. 
A “programme”’ seems essential to him. In opera he is 
most certainly at his best, and as an orchestral colourist 
he ranks among the very highest. 

Encye. Brit., X XIX. 22. 
program (pro’gram), v. t.; pret. and pp. pro- 

rammed, ppr. programming. [program, n.] 

o make a program of; enter consecutively 
in or as in a program. 

progress, ”. 5. pl. In astrol., the positions 
the moon forms in her advance, by allowing 
one synodical lunation for one year of the 
native’s life.—Dynamic progress, adjustment to a 


pair royal. Also prial. 


[Gr. πρώιος, adj., 
early (< πρωί, adv., early), + -}ονια, generation. 
The proper form would be *proigony.] Re- 
production by larve or immature animals 
whether parthenogetically or sexually. [Rare. 


Taschenberg . . . suggests the term Proiogony for all 
cases of sexually mature larve, so that the word Pedo- 
genesis can be used in its original and proper meaning 
{i.e., the parthenogenetic reproduction of larvee or imma- 
ture animals]. 

E. F. Phillips, in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 16, 

: (1903, p. 292. 


projaculate (pré-jak’i-lat), ο. 4; pret. and 

Ῥ. projaculated, ppr. projaculating. ([l. pro, 
ο, + jaculari, throw, dart.] To dart or 
throw forward; project. [Rare.] 


Perhaps no individual or race passes through all these 
stages in the phenomenology of love. . . . But long be- 
fore this viaticum is open, the mind modulates over into 
the field of transcendence and projaculates gods; heavens, 
hells, and. ideals, or, if more. philosophical, hypostatizes 
ideas of goodness, truth, and beauty. 

G. S. Hall, Adolescence, ΤΙ. 196. 


project, v. 7. 4. To move about busily or 
curiously; pry. [Slang.] 


As we comes up, I observes the old Magdalena projectin’ 
about the main door of the casa, stirvin’ up some lazy 
peonies to their daily toil. 

A. H. Lewis, Wolfville Days, xiii. 


project, ». IT}. a. Projecting; sticking out. 


Had he encounter’d me with such prond slight, 
I would have put that project face of his 
To a more test than did her duchessship. 
Chapman, Bussy LD’ Ambois, ii. 1. 


projectil, a. andm. A simplified spelling of 
projectile. 


projectile, m.—Armor-piercing prejectile, a pro- 

jectile adapted, by its material and by special methods of 

hardening its point, to pierce modern aimor-plate. A 

teat advance in power of penetration has been secured 

y placing upon the point of the shell a soft metal cap 

which protects it from being broken by the hardened 
surface of the plate. 


projection, ». 5. (4) The foot of the perpen- 
dicular from a point to a straight line is the 


projection of the point upon the line.— Axial 
projection, projection from a fixed straight line, m (the 
projection-axis). Thus is obtained a new figure composed 
of planes all on the axis πι, and called an axial eject of 
the original.— Center of projection, (0) See *centerl, 
—Eccentric projection, in psychol.: (a) The localiza- 
tion of a sensation, aroused by stimulation of a nerve- 
tract, in the peripheral sense-organ : thus, a blow upon 


projection 


the ‘funny-bone’ arouses the sensation-complex of ‘pins 
and needles’ in the finger-tips ; pain may be referred to 
the ‘foot’ after amputation of the leg; etc. 


By “eccentric projection” we understand the fact that 
a sensation produced by. the stimulation of the nerve- 
trunk instead of the nerve-ends is regularly attributed to 
irritation of the peripheral ramifications of the nerve. 
T. Zichen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 77. 
(b 
of 


The localization of pressure sensation at the extremity 

a pencil, cane, etc., held in the hand, rather than in 
the hand itself. 

The eccentric projection of touches is only a special 

case of their location, and follows the same general laws. 

E. C. Sanford, Exper. Psychol., p. 2. 


Equidistant projection, a way of mapping a sphere 
in which the projection-vertex is half a chord of a quad- 
rant of the sphere outside it.— Equivalent projection, 
an equal-surface projection ; a projection which repre- 
sents the whole of the earth’s surface on a scale that is 
uniform throughout as regards areas and is therefore 


’ composition Mg[Mg(F,OH)]Si0O,4. 


lization is inferred to be a member whose 
existence had been predicted, having the 
See *hu- 
mite. 

proliferation, η. 3. Increase in size by re- 
production of the primary elements. 


There is, however, another phenomenon associated 
with extensive invasion of the kidneys. These organs 
show over the entire surface a large number of minute 
grayish spots, already referred to. These minute spots 
represent foci of necrobiotic changes in the cortex, fol- 
lowed by marked cell proliferation in the same areas. 
The less advanced foci are largely made up of the tubular 
epithelium of the area which has become, as it were, 
fused into amass on account of the obliteration of the 
lumina of the tubules. 

Jour. Exper. Med., March 17, 1902, p. 313. 


Band of proliferation, in sea-anemones, a band of cells 
from which the septa are developed. Van Beneden, 1897. 


specially appropriate in certain meteorological researches. prolification, ». 8. Reproduction by division. 


The principal equal-surface projections are those of Lam- 
bert and Mollweide.— Linear projection, the project- 
ing from a fixed point M (the projection-vertex) a figure, 
the original, composed of points, B, ο 1 D, etc., by con- 
structing the projecting straights MB, MC, MD, etc. Thus 
is obtained a new figure composed of straights all through 
M, and called an ‘eject’ of the original.— Meridional 
projection, a projection of a sphere, the plane of projec- 
tion being parallel to the meridian. 

projectional (pr6-jek’shon-al), a. [projection 
+-all.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or making use of, 
projection.—2. Pertaining to the act of throw- 
ing forth or projecting; relating to a Ῥτο]θς- 
tion center or system. Philos: Trans. Roy. 
Soc. (London), 1899, ser. B, p. 298.— Projec- 
tional demonstration, See *xdemonstration. 

projection-axis (prd-jek’shon-ak’sis), ». In 
geom., the fixed straight line in axial projec- 
tion. 

projection-center (prd-jek’shon-sen’tér), . 
A center, as a nerve-center, from which im- 
pulses are thrown or projected outward. See 
*center of projection. .G. Elliot Smith, in 
Trans. Linn. Soe., Zool., 1899, p. 378. 

projection-eyepiece (pré-jek’shon-i’pés), n. 
See *eyepiece. 

projection-vertex (pr6-jek’shon-vér’teks), n. 
Same as center of projection. See projection, 
5 (a). 

Projective coordinate of the point D, the cross-ratio 
[ABCD], where A, B, C are points costraight with D, 
whose coérdinates are ο, 0, 1.—Projective metrics. 
See *metrics!.—Projective transformation. See 
transformation. 

projectively (pro-jek’tiv-li), adv. In accord- 
ance with the principles of projective geom- 
etry; non-metrically. 

projector, ». 5. In projective geom.: (a) A 
projecting straight. (b) A projecting plane. 
(ο) An eject.— Chronographic projector, an appa- 
ratus which projects on a screen a series of photographs 
in rapid succession, giving the effect of motion ; a cine- 
matograph ; a biograph. 

projectoscope (pro-jek’td-skop), m. [L. pro- 
jectus, pp. of projicere, project, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, 
view.] An apparatus similar to the magic 
lantern. 

projicient (pro-jish’i-ent), a. [L. projiciens, 

pr. of projicere, project. See project.] Pro- 
jecting. 

In presence of the arcs of the great projicient receptors 
and the brain there can be few receptive points in the 


body the activities of which are totally indifferent one to 
another. Nature, Sept. 8, 1904, p. 465. 


prolamin (pré-lam’in),». [proline + am(ide) 
+ -in?.|. See the extract. 

Prolamins form a unique and sharply differentiated 
group of proteins which occur in quantity in the seeds of 
cereals, but not in those of any other plant yet examined. 
These are soluble in all proportions in alcohol of 70-80 per 
cent., and are not affected by boiling their alcoholic solu- 
tions, even for along time. They are practically insoluble 
in water and saline solutions, butare soluble in dilute solu- 
tions of acids and alkalies. Science, Oct. 2, 1908, Ρ. 422. 


Prolapsus ani. Same as proctocele.—Prolapsus uteri, 
falling of the womb. 

prolatum (pro-la’tum), ».; pl. prolata (-ti). 
[NL.] A prolate spheroid. 

Prolecanites (pr6-lé-ka-ni’téz), n. ος 
Gr. πρό, before, + NL. Lecanites.] genus 
of fossil ammonoid cephalopods, type of the 
family Prolecanitidz, with smooth or ecostate, 
compressed, ἀἱδοο]άα], and involute shells and 
broadly hastate or rounded lobes and saddles 
on the suture-lines. The species ranges from 
Middle Devonian to Lower Carboniferous in 
North America, Europe, and Asia. 

prolectite (pro-lek’ tit), π. [Gr. προλέγειν, fore- 
tell, + -ite2.] A mineral which occurs very 
sparingly at Nordmark, Sweden. It belongs 
to the humite group and from its crystal- 





Ν. E. D. 
proline (pro’lin), π. Pyrrolidine carboxylic 
acid, CgHgN.COoH, a compound formed by 
the hydrolysis of the glyeylanhydrid obtained 
by the tryptic digestion of gelatin. The active 
a-proline melts at 205° C. Nature, Oct. 24, 
1907, p. 653. 


prolixious, α. 
apt to yield. 

Bil. Nay, the Leather is affable and apt to bee drawn 
to any generous disposition. 

Kin. Pray (faire ee? does it not come on too stiffe? 

Tor. Nosir very gently. 

Bil. Stiffe, as prolixious as you please. 

Dekker, Match mee in London, ii. 

proloculum (pr6-lok’a-lum), n.; pl. prolocula 

(-li). [NL., ¢ L. pro, before, for, + loculum 

for loculus. See loculus.] In foraminifers, 
the initial chamber of the cell. 

A dissertation by Mr. J. A. Cushman on the develop- 
mental history of the shelled foraminifera of the group 
Lagenide. For the initial chamber of these lagenoids 
the author proposes the name “proloculum,” on the 
analogy of “protoconch”in the case of the gastropod 
shell. Nature, Sept. 21, 1905, p. 516. 

prolocution (pro-lo-ki’shon), η.  [LL. prolo- 
cutio(n-), < L. proloqui, speak out, forth, 
speak before. See prolocutor.) A.preamble; 
a preliminary remark. 

“Sir,” said I, “if I tell you my story, I must commit a 
friend’s life to your discretion. Pass me your word it 
shall be sacred.” . . . He passed me his word very seri- 
ously. ‘ But,” said he, “these are rather alarming pro- 
locutions ; and if there are in your story any little jostles 
to the law, I would beg you to bear in mind that I am a 
lawyer, and pass lightly.” 

, R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped, xxvii. 

prolog, ». and v. A simplified spelling of 
prologue. See prologue. 

prologist (pro’log-ist), π. [Gr. πρόλογος, pro- 
logue, + -ist.] The writer of a prologue; 
also, one who speaks a prologue. 

prolong (pro-léng’), π. [prolong, v.]. A pro- 
longation: used specifically of an extension or 
elongated mouthpiece or chamber on retorts 
for the manufacture of zine products or for 
the handling of other oxids which are volatile 
at high temperatures. : 

This product which is mainly formed in the first. period 
of distillation is a by-product with the European smelters, 


who use sheet-iron “prolongs” on the condensers to col- 
lect it. Electrochem. and Metal. Industry, Jan., 1905, p. 9. 


prom (prom), ”. A colloquial shortening of 
promenade. 


prom. An abbreviation of promontory. 

promenade-deck (prom-e-nid’dek), n. 
deck, 2. 

prometallide (pro-met’al-id), π. [Gr. πρό, 
before, + NL. metallum, metal, + -idel.] A 
name devised by Laurent, in connection with 
his nucleus theory, signifying a compound of 
a nucleus with an atom of hydrogen, as inthe 
ease of what is now called the radical ethyl, 
acting like an electropositive metal in the 
formation of salts. 


Promicrops (prom’i-krops), n. [NL., so ealled 
in allusion {ο the shortness of the anterior 
part of the cranium; < Gr. πρό, before, + 
µικρός, small, + ὤψ, face.] A genus of serra- 
noid fishes found on both coasts of tropical 
America north to Florida and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. See jewfish (a), with eut. 


prominence, %”.—Eruptive prominences, solar 
prominences due to eruptions actually in progress below 
the chromosphere. They occur especially near active 
sun-spots, are characterized by rapid and violent changes 
of brightness and form, and usually show in their spec- 
tra the bright lines of; invading metallic vapors in addi- 
tion to those of hydrogen and helium ; hence also called 
metallic prominences.— Metallic prominences, Same 
as eruptive kprominences, 


οἱ. Elastic; easily stretched ; 


See 


promittor 


Pronotogrammus 


prominent, ”.— Two-lined prominent, an American 
notodontid moth, Heterocampa bilineata, which occurs 
' in ιο eastern 
United States. Its 
green or red yel- 
low-striped larva 
feeds οπ the 
leaves of the elm, 
the oak, and the 
basswood. — 
Unicorn prom- 
inent. Same as 
unicorn-moth. 


promis, ”. and 
v. A simpli- 
fied spelling 
of promise. 

Ὃ alll Re nm. [NL., irreg. (for 

promissor) < L. promittere, promise.] In astrol., 
the planet which promises to produce a par- 
ticular event upon forming a conjunction, or 
aspect, with the sun, moon, mid-heaven, or as- 
cendant. 

promnesia (prom-né’ziii), nm. [NL., < Gr. πρό, 
before,  µιμνήσκειν, remember.] The illusory 
consciousness that an. event, now happening 
for the first time, has been experienced be- 
fore; paramnesia. 

promonene (pro-mon’én), n. ([Gr. πρό, for- 
ward, + μόνος, only, + (τρῦαινα, trident.] A 
sponge-spicule having the form of a bent rod, 
supposed to be of tetraxial type with two 
arms atrophied. 

promote, v.i. 2. In eccles. law, to appeal to 
an ecclesiastical court, acting therein as in- 
formant and receiving compensation or fines 
exacted from the defendant. Such an in- 
formant is called a promoter and the court is 
said to be promoted. Sir R. Phillimore, Ec- 
clesiastical Judgments. 


promotion, ”.— Lineal promotion, promotion of an 
officer by seniority in his branch of the service, as dis- 

tinguished from regimental promotion. 
[NL., 


Promyliobates (pro-mil-i-ob’a-téz), n. 
<L. pro, for, + NL. Myliobates, a genus of 
fishes.] A genus of selachian fishes from the 
Upper Eocene of Monte Bolea, belonging to 
the family Myliobatide, the eagle-rays. They 
differ from the recent genus Myliobates in ‘‘ ap- 
parently showing [the] pectoral fin less com- 
pletely interrupted at [the] side of [the] head.” 
Zitiel (trans.), Text-book of Palaeon., II. 44. 
In other respects it resembles Myliobates. 

pronatofiexor (pro-na-td-fiek’sor), a. Both 
pronator and flexor; including the pronator 
and the flexor muscles. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, ITT. 736. 

pronephric (pr6-nef’rik), a. [pronephr(on) + 
-ic.] Of or relating to the pronephros or head- 
kidney. 

The epiblastic origin of the pronephric duct is treated 
as an established fact, and the vertebrate kidney tubule 
compared to the nephridium of the annelids. 

Nature, Oct. 16, 1902, p. 604. 
pronephridian (pro-nef-rid’i-an), a. Same as 
*pronephric. 

pronephridiostome (pr6-nef-rid’i-d-st6m), n. 
A flame-cell. 

pronephridium (pr6-nef-rid’i-um), n.; pl. pro- 
nephridia (-Ἀ). [NL., < Gr. προ, before, + 
νεφρίδιον, dim. of νεφρός, kidney.] In annelids, 
one of the embryonic structures from which 
nephridia are developed. They consist of 
small cellular aggregations attached to the 
septa, one pair in each segment, except in 
front. 

pronic (pro’nik), a. [? prone + -ie.] Con- 
sisting of a base or root or first power plus a 


higher power.—Pronic number, a number of the 
form # + 2, where n = 2 or 3 or any greater integer. and 
xis called the pronic root or basal number.— Pronic 
root. See xpronic number and *rootl. 

pronograde (pro’no-grad), a. [L. pronus, 
bent, leaning forward, + gradi, walk.] Car- 
rying the body in a horizontal position, as 
do the majority of quadrupeds: opposed to 
*orthograde. 

When discussing the extent to which the posterior 
vertebral segments of the body have been suppressed 
and transmuted during the evolution of man and the 
higher apes, Dr. A. Keith (Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology, vol. xxx. p. 18) calls attention to the fact 
that naturalists are wrong in describing the larger apes 
as quadrupedal. They are so only when on the ground, 
which is not their proper habitat. When at home 
among the trees they carry the body upright, and may 
thus be called orthograde, in contradistinction to the 
lower Primates, which are pronograde. 

Nature, Oct. 30, 1902, p. 661. 


Pronotogrammus (pr6-n6-td-gram’us), πι. 
[NL., < Gr. πρό, before, + νῶτος, back, γραµµή, 
line.] A genus of serranoid fishes found on the 
Pacifie coast of tropical America. 





Two-lined Prominent (Heterocampa 
bilineata). 


Natural size. 


pronucleus 


pronucleus, ”.— Stationary pronucleus, the micro- 
nucleus which, in a conjugating infusorium, remains in 
the mother organism and unites with the active pro- 





K 


a; Stationary Pronucleus, 


Conjugation of Paramacium caudatwn. (A-C, after R. Hert- 
wig; D-X, after Maupas.) (The ,macronuclei dotted in all the 
figures.) 

A, micronuclei preparing for their first division; B, second divi- 
sion; C, third division ; three polar bodies or ‘‘corpuscules de rebut,” 
and one dividing germ-nucleus in each animal; 0, exchange of 
the germ-nuclei (a, stationary pronucleus) ; 1, the same enlarged; 
F, fusion of germ-nuclei; G, the same enlarged; 1, cleavage- 
nucleus (c) preparing for the first division; /, the cleavage-nucleus 
has divided twice; /, after three divisions of the cleavage-nucleus ; 
macronucleus breaking up; XA, four of the nuclei enlarging to 
form new macronuclei; the first fission soon takes place. 

(From Wilson’s ‘‘ The Cell.’’) 


nucleus or micronucleus coming from the other conjugat- 
ing individual. 
pronymph (pro’nimf), n. [Gr. πρό, before, + 
νύμφη, nymph (of insects).] A stage in the 
development of certain dipterous insects 
which immediately precedes the formation of 
the true nymph or pupa. In this pronymphal 
stage the insect consists simply of an en- 
velop containing a formless creamy mass 
containing the results of histolysis and the 
centers for the regeneration of new organs. 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., VI. 453. 
pronymphal (pro-nim’fal), a. [pronymph 
Ἕ aL Of or pertaining to a pronymph. 
proestrous (pro-es’trus), a. [pro- + 
estrous.| Relating to the promwstrum or the 
period before the coming in heat of mammals. 
Ovulation can occur spontaneously at any oestrous (or 
pro-estrous) period with Scottish black-faced sheep. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1903, p. 484. 
proestrum (pro-es’trum), π. [NL., ς pro, 
before, + e@strum. See estrum.] The time 
just previous to the period of sexual desire, 
or the coming in heat, of mammals. 


The proewstrum is marked by a mucous or sanguineo- 
mucous flow. It is very rapidly succeeded by estrus 


(the period of desire). 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1903, p. 484. 
proof, π. 7%. In alcoholic liquors, beside the 


proof-spirit of the British excise authorities there is 
a proof-spirit recognized by the United States internal 
revenue officers which is defined as “that alcoholic 
liquor which contains one-half its volume of alcohol of a 
specific gravity of .7939 at 60° Fahrenheit.” A. Η. Allen 
(Com. Org. Anal., 2d ed., I, 57) remarks upon this: 
“the specific gravity of such spirit is stated to be .98353 
at 60° F., water at its maximum density being taken as 
unity. (This will correspond to a density of about .9341, 
if water at 60° F. be taken as unity, and to a content of 
42.7 per cent. by weight of absolute alcohol.) Absolute 
alcohol would contain 200 per cent. of proof-spirit accord- 
ing to the United States excise, instead of 175} per cent. 
as in the English system.” 


19. An assay of a bullion of known com- 


position placed in the muffle with the other 


assays in order to determine the difference 


in weight due to the loss of silver by vol- 


atilization and absorption by the cupel.—14. 
In photog., a trial print from a negative. 
—<Author’s proof, a clean proof, without typo- 
graphical errors, supposed and intended to be a true 
reproduction of the author’s manuscript or ‘copy,’ and 
therefore ready to be sent to him ; also, the same proof 
after revision, with added markings by the author.— 
Cosmological proof. See *cosmological.—Lettered 
roof, 2 finished proof of an engraving which contains 
he title of the engraving and the names of its designer, 


proof-bar (préf’ bir), η. 


printer, etc.— Pounded or beaten proof, proof from a 
orm which is too large for the small proof-press, proved 
by beating iton the form. See the extract. 


Letterpress forms, too large for the small proof-press, 
have to be proved by beating with the proof-planer after 
this manner: A sheet of sized paper, dampened on a clean 
stone by sponging it evenly on one side, is carefully laid 
upon the previously inked form of type. Then the stone- 
man takes the proof-planer in his left hand and lays it 
down squarely but quickly upon the inked form, Begin- 
ning at the nearest corner, with the end of the handle 
(not with mallet head) he strikes a quick blow usu- 
ally in the center of the planer. From that page he 
moves the planer to other pages, renewing the striking 
until he sees the print of the types faintly indenting the 
moist sheet. De Vinne, Mod. Book Composition, p. 320, 


Teleological proof, that proof of theism which is 
based upon the principle of final causation. Caldecott 
mentions three varieties of this proof: the first is from 
the teleological nature of biological organisms; the second 
is drawn from the adaptations of independent organisms 
and circumstances to one another ; the third is drawn from 
the teleological unity of the whole universe, as showing 
one order throughout. The last argument may be put as 
an analogy or as a direct inference. 


A steel bar which is 
placed in an oven or furnace in which steel is 
undergoing the process of cementation, and 
which is withdrawn from time to time by the 
attendant so that he may judge of the progress 
of the operation. Lockwood, Dict. Mech. Engin, 
Terms. 

proof-charge (préf’chirj), n, A charge of 
gunpowder used in the proof ofa gun of any 
caliber. Proof consists in firing a specified 
number of charges which shall produce the 
maximum pressure which the gun is intended 
to withstand in service. 

proofing (préf’ing), π. In hat-making, a pro- 
cess for stiffening felt hats by immersing them 
in a bath composed largely of shellac, with 
other ingredients. 

proof-load (préf’lod), ». In mech., the load 
which strains a girder or beam to its elastic 
limit. 

proof-strain (prof’stran),.. In mech., the 
strain corresponding to the elastic limit of 
the substance strained. 

proof-stress (préf’stres), n. In mech., the 
stress which strains a beam or girder to the 
elastic limit. 

proof-vinegar (préf’vin’é-gir), η. As under- 
stood in England, vinegar containing 6 per 
eent. of acetic acid. 

prodtic, n. 2. Specifically, in ichth., a lateral 
bone in the cranium, articulating below with 
the parasphenoid, behind with the exoccipital 
and opisthotic, above with the pterotie and 


GPhOnO us, and anteriorly with the alisphenoid. 
It is usually perforated by the trigeminal nerve. From 
its inner surface a wing is often developed, which, meet- 
ing that from the opposite proétic in a median suture, 
forms the tube for the rectus muscles of the eye. 


prodticum (pro-ot’i-kum), n.; pl. prodtica 
(-ki). [NL.] Inichth., same as *prootic, 2. 
Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skeleton, p. 512. 
prop!, n. 4. An unexpected stop, as of a 
horse. FE. 10. Morris.. [Australia. ] 


The touchy mare gave so sudden a prop, accom- 
panied by a desperate plunge, that he was thrown almost 
at the feet of the “Injun.” 

Rolf Boldrewood, 01d Melbourne Memories, xvi. 

propaganda, . 3. Systematic effort to prop- 

agate or win support for a theory or method 
of action. 

Brand is the author of this new method, for which the 
writer has earnestly, and he is glad to note successfully, 
made propaganda. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Feb. 15, 1903, p. 85. 
propagandistic (prop’a-gan-dis’tik), a 
[ propagandist + -ic.] Of the nature of or 
characterized by propagandism; devoted or 
pledged to a propaganda. 

The [‘‘ League of the Just”] now called itself “ League 
of the Communists,” and gave up its leanings towards con- 
spiracy and became an educational and propagandistic 
body. . Encye. Brit., XXX, 564. 

propagational (prop-a-ga’shon-al), a. [prop- 
agation + -all.] Relating to or of the nature 
of propagation; propagative. 

propalanin (pro-pal’a-nin), n. [L. prope, near 
(?), + E. alanin.] A little used name for 
alanin. 4 

propane (pro’pan), n. [prop(ionic) + -ane.] 
A gaseous hydrocarbon, C3Hg, of the paraffin 
series, found in crude petroleum: made by re- 
ducing isopropyl iodide with zine and hydro- 
chlorie acid, or by the action of hydriodic acid 

on acetone, glycerol, ete. It is liquid below 

72 C 


propargyl  (ρτὸ- ρᾶτ΄ 111), ». The radical, 

HC: OCH —, of ο Also called παρα. 

— Propargyi alcohol, an alcohol, C;H:(OH), derived 

from allylene. It is a liquid with a pleasant odor and 
boils at 114-115° C. Alsocalled propinyl alcohol. 





propepsin 

propargylic (pr6-pir-jil’ ik), a. 
propiolic. | 

Proparia (pro-pa-ri/i), n. pl. .[NL.,.< Gr. mpd, 
in front, + παρειά, the cheek.] In Beecher’s 
classification, an order of trilobites distin- 
guished by the fact that the free cheeks of 
the cephalon do not carry the genal angles. 
It comprises. the families Encrinuride, Caly- 
menide, Cheiruride, and Phacopide. 

proparian (pr6-pa’ri-an), a.and mn. J, a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the 
Proparia. 

II. n. A trilobite of the order Proparia. 

propatagium, αι. 2. In zodl., that part of the 
wing membrane of a bat which lies in advance 
of the arm; the prebrachium. 

propathia (prd-path’i-i), n. [Gr. πρό, before, 

πάθος, disease.] Same as prodrome, 2. 

Buck, Med, Handbook, I. 573. 

prop-cell (prop’sel), π. One of a number of 
cells arranged in five or six rows external to 
the outer hair-cells and cells of Deiter in the 
organ. of Corti. 

propeller, n. 4. In elect., in the tangential 
system of traction, the moving part of the sys- 
tem, corresponding to the rotor of an alterna- 
tor, which is drawn along by the inductive 
action of the stator-coils between the track 
and thus affords motive power for the attached 


cars.—Feathering propeller, a form of screw-pro- 
peller for vessels in which the blades are not rigidly 


Same as 
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Feathering Propeller, with the blades thrown parallel with the 
_keel for sailing. 


fastened to the hub of the wheel but are capable of 
being adjusted mechanically so as to have a varying 
angle of inclination to the plane through the axis of the 
shaft: used in vessels in which the mechanical propul- 
sion is auxiliary to sails, ‘that the blades may be turned 
into the plane of the shaft when sailing so as not to act as 
adrag when the shaft is not turning. When the blades 
are to drive they are given the desired pitch or angle with 
the shaft axis by levers and adjusting screws.— Guide- 
blade propeller, a type of screw-propeller, having 
broad blades'and comparatively small diameter, placed in 
the axis of a fixed hollow cylinder at the stern of a shal- 
low-draft vessel. Fixed in the interior of the cylinder 
abaft the propeller are a number of radial blades so ar- 
ranged as to guide the streams of water thrown aft by the 
propeller and increase its propulsive efficiency. Also 
called a screw-turbine.—Hydraulic propeller, the 
combination used in jet-propulsion of vessels, in which a 
jet of water from a pump sent forcibly outward at the 
stern is intended to propel the vessel by reaction in the 
direction opposite to the motion of the jet. 


The water-jet or hydraulic propeller cannot be regarded 
as a serious competitor with the ‘screw or paddle-wheel, 
but it has attracted so much attention and been so 
strongly recommended that it cannot be left unnoticed. 

White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 574. 


Left-handed propeller, a screw-propeller which re- 
volves from the starboard toward the port side of the ship 
during the upper part of its revolution while the engines 
are working ahead. . 

A small 


propeller-boom (pro-pel’ér-bém), n. 
boom which can be rigged out on each side 
over the twin screws of a large steamer when 
in port to prevent small craft, coming along- 
side, from striking the propeller-blades. 

propeller-bracket (pr6-pel’ ér-brak” et), n. 
Same as *shaft-bracket. 

propeller-frame (pro-pel’ér-fram), n. 
kstern-frame. a, 

propeller-port (pré-pel’ér-port), n. Nauwt., an 
aperture in the after end of the quarter-deck, 
immediately over the propeller, covered with 
a small hatch, and found on vessels fitted with 
a hoisting propeller, the latter being lifted and 
lowered by means of a tackle after being dis- 
connected from the shaft. 


propene (pro’pén), ». [prop(yl)ene.] Same 


See 


as propylene. 
propenylic (prop-e-nil’ik), a. [propenyl + 
ο] f or pertaining to propenyl. 


propepsin (pro-pep’sin), π. [pro(enzym) + 
pepsin.} The proenzym of pepsin.. Same as 
*Xpepsinogen. r 


proper 


proper, ¢. 12. In geom., not figurative; not 
at infinity: as, proper points. 

Proper ange (pro-per’i-to-né’al), a. [Gr. 
πρό, before, + περιτόναιον, peritoneum, + -all.] 
Situated in front of the peritoneum. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 4. 

property, ”. 4. Specifically, in old Eng. law, chat- 
tels as distinguished from ‘estate’ (lands). — Dotal 

roperty, in the civil law of Louisiana, the property 
brought upon marriage by a wife to her husband to as- 
sist in the expenses. of. the marriage establishment.— 
Metric property. See *metricl. 

prophase (pro ’ faz), m. [NL. prophasis, < Gr. 
πρὀ, before, + φάσις, phase.] In cytol., a pre- 
paratory stage in mitotic cell-division. The 








Prophases of Mitosis. 


A, resting-cell with reticular nucleus and true nucleolus; at c 
the attraction-sphere containing two centrosomes; ΔΑ, early pro- 
phase, the chromatin forming a continuous spireme, nucleolus still 
present, above the amphiastera@; C, D, two different types of later 
prophases; C, disappearance of the primary spindle, divergence 
of the centrosomes to opposite poles of the nucleus (examples, 
some plant-cells, cleayage-stages of many eggs); D, persistence 
of the primary spindle (toform in some cases the ‘central spin- 
dle"’), fading’ of the nuclear membrane, ingrowth of the astral 
rays, segmentation of the spireme-thread to form the chromosomes 
(exainples, epidermal cells of salamander, formation of the polar 
bodies); #, later prophase of type 6, fading of the nuclear mem- 
brane at the poles, formation of a new spindle inside the nucleus, 
precocious splitting of the chromosomes (the latter not character- 
istic of this type alone); /, the mitotic figure established, eg 
the equatorial plate of chromosomes, 

(From Wilson’s ‘* The Cell.”’) 


prophase is characterized by a more intense 
staining of the chromatin, the resolution of 
thereticulum into askein or spireme, the break- 
ing up of the latterinto chromosomes, the ap- 
ti a of the achromatic spindle, and the 
isappearance of the nuclear wall. The pro- 
phase is succeeded by the metaphase. 
The first division in Salamandra is characterized by a 
long period of growth of the cell and nucleus during the 
prophase, the appearance of the reduced number of 
chromosomes and their double longitudinal splitting ; 
the first longitudinal fission taking place during the pro- 
phase and the second during the metaphase or anaphase. 
κ Bot. Gazette, April, 1903, p. 250. 
prophasis, ». 2. Same as xprophase, | 
prophatnic (pro-fat’nik), a. [Gr. πρό, before, 
+ φάτνιον, socket of a tooth.] Characterized 
by alveolar prognathism. Sergi. 

prophet, ”.— Evangelical Prophet, an epithet of 
Isaiah, whose writings are supposed by many to be. pro- 
phetic descriptions of the life and teachings of Christ. 

seapeen (prof’e-tin), η. [Prophet(arum) (see 
def.) +-in?2,] Aresinous glucoside, Co3H 3607, 
found in Cucumis Prophetarum, af 

prophylactic. I. a.—Prophylactic rules, in evi- 
dence, those rules and customs of courts which tend to 
insure the truth of testimony. They are the oath, the 


penalty for perjury, the custom of publicity, and the pos- 
sible detention of witnesses. Wigmore, Evidence, § 1813. 
II. ».— Haffkine’s DIOWBYIACHS, a preparation 
made by heating a culture of plague bacilli, used as a 
preventive of this disease; also, a similar preparation 
used as a preventive of cholera. é 
prophyll (pro’fil), ».. Same as prophyllum. 
First. of all the ‘prophylls’ occur right and left on the 
lateral bud. 
K. E. Goebel (trans.), Organography of Plants, I. 95. 


prophyllum, ”. 2. Same as bracteole. 


The leaf-like structures upon the pedicels being spoken 
of as bracteoles or prophylla. ; 
- J. Percival, Agr. Bot., p. 89. 


propine? (pro‘pin), n. [prop(ionic) + -ine®.] 
Same as *allylene. 

propinyl! (pro’ pi-nil), πα. [prop(ionic) + -ἵπ- + 
-ΗΙ.] Same as *propargyl. 


propionamide (pro’pi-on-am’id), η.  [propi- 


(one) + amide.| The’ white crystalline amide . 


of propionic acid, Ο9ΗΡ.ΟΟΝΗΟ9, made by dis- 


tilting ammonium propionate. It melts at 

οσο, 

propione (pro’pi-dn), n. [propi(onic) + -one.] 
A liquid, (CoH;)9CO, or diethylketone, made 
by distilling barium propionate; also in other 
ways. It boils at 102.7° C. 

proplasma (pro-plaz’mii), κ. pl. proplasmata 
(-ma-ti). [Gr. mpérAacua, a model.] In Gr. 
antiq., a model; in Greek sculpture, a cast or 
model from which a statue was worked out by 
points. 

There is no doubt that in Roman times, and possibly 

occasionally earlier, puntelli from a finished model or 


“proplasma” were used just as they are in modern times, 
E, A. Gardner, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, ΧΙ. 138. 


propleurum (pr6-plé’rum), ». [NL.] Same 


- as propleuron. 


propodeon (pré-pd’dé-on), ». Same as pro- 
podeum. Cambridge Nat. Hist., V. 491. 

propodial, ». 2. A general name for a bone 
lying between the humerus and carpals, and 
femur and tarsals: thus, the radius and ulna 
and tibia and fibula are propodials. Corre- 
lated with mesopodial and metapodial. 

Marsh has also referred to the genus Diplosaurus a 
fragment of a propodial bone. 
Amer. Jour. Geol., XIV. I. 8. 

Propontic (prd6-pon’tik), a. [Propont(is) +-ie.] 
Of or relating to the Propontis, or Sea of Mar- 
mora. 

Proporids (pr6-pd’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL. Pro- 
porus, the type genus, + -idz,] A family of 
turbellarians, of the order Ac@la, having one 
generative opening and no accessory female 
generative apparatus. It includes the genera 
Proporus, Monoporus, and Haplodiscus, 

proportion, ”.—Law of constant proportion. 
xlaw1.— Ordinate proportion, a proportion whose 


terms are in regular order.—Terms of a proportion, 
its two antecedents and two consequents. 


proportional, ».—Third proportional, the third of 
any three quantities in continued proportion. 

Proporus (pro-p6’rus), ». [NL.] The typical 
genus of the family Proporidz. O. Schmidt, 
1848. 


proposal, ». 4. In solo whist, a bid to take 
eight tricks with the assistance of a partner. 
—_ posaland acceptance, in solo whist, the proposal 
by one player for a partner and the acceptance of the 
offer by another. 

propose, v. I. trans. 6. In systematic biol., 
to use (a new name) without complying with 
the technical requirements of publication. 
See Xpublication, 5. 

II. intrans. 4. In solo whist, to offer to 
take eight tricks with the assistance of a 
partner. 

proposition, π. Ὅ. Something to be done, ac- 
complished, ete.; especially, something diffi- 
eult or puzzling. ([Slang.] 

He could call a coyote or a fox, or even so fitful an’ 
nervous a prop’sition as a antelope. 

A. Η. Lewis, Wolfville Nights, vii. 
proposta (pro-pos’tié), m. [It., a proposition, 

L. proposita, fem. of propositus, provosed. 
See proposition.] In music, the subject of a 
fugue or canon: opposed to risposta. 
Proprietary articles. See *article. 
proprietas (prd-pri’e-tas), n. [ML.: see pro- 
priety.| In medieval music, the state or use of 
a ligature with a short instead of a long note 
at the beginning. 

Propristis (pr6-pris’tis), πα. [NL., < L. pro, 
for, + NL. Pristis, a genus of fishes.] A genus 
of selachian fishes of the family Pristide or 
the saw-fishes, differing from the genus Pristis 
(which see) in not having the rostral teeth 
implanted in cartilage: from the Upper Eocene 
of Egypt. 

props’, π. 2. pl. 
actor. 

Propterus (prop’te-rus), m. [NL.,< Gr. πρό, 
infront of, + πτερὀν, a wing (fin).] A genus of 
ganoid fishes of the family Macrosemiida, 
characterized by an elongated deep body, 
rhomboidal or almost six-sided seales deeper 
than Jong, a long dorsal fin subdivided into a 
high anterior and lower posterior portion, 
massive pectoral and pelvic fins, and a short 
pointed snout. The vertebre are ring-like. 
From the Upper Jurassic. 

proptoma (prop-to’mi), n.; pl. proptomata 
(-ma-tii), [Gr. πρόπτ(ωσις), a falling forward 
+ -οπια.] The tumor formed by a prolapsed 
organ, : 

propugnator (pr6-pug-na’tor), π. 


See 


The stage-wardrobe of an 





[L., < pro- proses or sequences. 


prosarium 


pugnare, fight for, defend. See propugn.]: A 
defender; one who contends for or advocates, 
Great changes had occurred in the interval of thirteen 
years. No longer was Chalmers the propugnator of es 

tablishments on either side of the Tweed. 
S. Η. Cox, Interviews, Chalmers, p. 73. 


Propulsive coefficient. See *coefficient. 

propulsor (pro-pul’sor), . [See propulse, v. t.] 
The trade-name of a form of explosion-engine 
for boats. 

propyl (pro’pil), ». [prop(ionic) + -yl.] The 
hypothetical radical, C3H7, of propane.— Pro- 
pylalcohol,an alcohol, CgH7 (ou , derived from propane. 
Normal or primary propyl alcohol, CHg.CHa.CHo(OH), 
is found in fusel-oil and is also made synthetically. 
It is a liquid which boils at 97.4° C. and yields propionic 
acid when oxidized. Secondary or rahe at. 4 alcohol, 
CH 3.CH(OH).CHsg, is a liquid which boils at 89,8” C. and 
yields. acetone when oxidized. It is made by reducing 


aqueous acetone with sodium; also in other ways. See 
kisopropyl. 
propylamine (pr6-pi-lam’in), n. [propyl + 


amine.}| A ptomaine, C3H7.NH 
with trimethylamine. 

propyl-glucosamin (pro”pil-glé-k6-sam’in), n. 
A ptomaine, CgH 914199. 

propylic (ρτζ-ρ]] ile .α. [propyl + -ic.] Con- 
taining the radical propyl: as, propylic alcohol. 

propylitization (prop‘i-lit-i-za shon)jn, [pro- 
pylite + -ize + -ation.] In geol., the process 
which yields propylite, a more or less altered 
andesite. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 772. 

prorachidial (pro-ra-kid’i-21), a. [proerachis 
(chid-) + -i-all.] | Relating or pertaining to 
the prorachis. 

The stem represents a greatly enlarged and elongated 
mother zooid. Itis.divided longitudinally by a partition 
separating a so-called “ventral” or prorachidial canal 
from a so-called “dorsal” or metarachidial canal. 

Eneye. Brit., XXV. 457. 

prorachis (pr6-ra’kis), n.; pl. prorachides (-ki- 

déz). |NL., ς Gr. πρό, before, + ῥάχις, spine. ] 

In pennatulaceans, that face of the rachis 

which is sterile and eoincices with the asulear 

aspect of the terminal zoéid: contrasted with 
*metarachis and *pararachis. 

Prorastomide (pro-ra-stom’i-dé), πα. pl. [NL., 
ς Prorastomus, generic name, + -idx, family 
ending.] A family of extinet Sirenia, known 
from a few specimens from the Eocene of 
Europe and Miocene of America. These re- 
mains indicate animals resembling the man- 
atee, but with a more complete dentition, 
there being igc+pm%m#. Cope, 1889. 

prorean (pro’ré-an), a. Noting a fissure in 
the brain of Carnivora, considered by G. Elliot 
Smith to have some relation to the coronal 
fissure in the lemurs, Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool., 
1903, p. 359. 

prorennin (pré-ren’in), ». [pro(enzym) + 
rennin,| The proenzym of rennin: same as 
*chymosinogen or *renninogen. 

Proreptilia (pr6-rep-til’i-’), πι. pl. -[NL., < 
pro, before, + Reptilia.] Ina general sense, 
the Stegocephalia considered as a distinct class 
apart from Amphibia; in a more restricted 
sense, the genera Eryops and Cricotus, with 
their allies, considered as forming a subclass: 
practically the Temnospondyli ot Zittel. 

By grouping them and their nearest allies together as 
Proreptitia it is intended to indicate that they are the 
lowest known Reptiles and that they probably link this 
class to the Amphibia, 

H. Gadow, Amphibia and Reptiles, p. 285. 
prorhinal (pré-ri’nal), a. [pro- + rhinal.] 
ying in front of the nasal cavity. 

proroca (pro-r0’ki), n. [Properly piroroco ; 
Tupi.] The bore of the Amazon. rh 4 

For comparison it may be interesting to note the fol- 
lowing description of the Amazon's bore, or proroca, by 
La Condamine. Pop. Sci. Mo., Feb., 1908, ‘p. 109. 

prorogation, ». 3. In astrol., the exercise of 
the office of prorogator. J. M. Ashmand, tr. 
of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, iii. 13. 

prorogator (pro-rog’a-tor), n. [See proroga- 
tion.] In astrol., the hyleg; the giver of life. 

By night the moon is to be elected as prorogator. 

J. M, Ashmand, tr. of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, iii, 13. 
prorogatory (pro-rog’a-td-ri), a. In astrol., 
relating to the office of prorogator. 
prorostrum (pro-ros’trum), ”.; pl. prorostra 
(tri). [NL., ς L. pro, before, + rostrum, beak. ] 
n entom., the anterior portion of the rostrum 
of a rhyncophorous insect. © Proc. Zool. Soe. 
London, May-Dec., 1902, p. 279. 

prosarium (pr6-za’ri-um), n.; pl. prosaria (-ii). 
[NL., in ML. prosarius (se. liber, book), < 
prosa, prose.] A service-book containing 

See prosar and prose, 3. 


ο, isomeric 





pros. att’y 


pros. att’y. An abbreviation of. prosecuting prosogyre (pros’6-jir), a. 
attorney. ward, + yupoc, aturn.] Sameas *prosogyrate. 
prosbul (pros-bél’), π. [Gr. πρὸς Ῥουλῆ, ‘be- prosogyrous (pros-6-ji’rus), a. Same as 
fore the council.’] A rabbinical legal docu- *prosogyrate. 

ment concerning loans, providing against the prosoplal (pro-s0’pi-al), a. 
biblical law of limitation by the sabbatical -all.] Of or pertaining to the bony beak, or 
year, shemitta. (Deut. xv. 1-4.) The terms prosopium, of parrots. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon- 
of the prosbul provided that the loan about don, 1895, p. 369. 

to be made should not be considered void at prosopium (pro-s0’pi-um), n.; pl. prosopia 
the entrance of the sabbatical year. (-ᾶ). L., < Gr. προσωπεῖον, a mask. ] 
Proscorpius (pro-skér’pi-us), m, [NL., ς Gr. term applied by Mivart to the united bones 


[ prosopi(um) + 


[Gr. πρόσω, for- prosthetic, a. 


A prosthetist (pros’ the-tist), n. 


πρό, before, + σκορπίος, scorpion.| A genus 
of fossil scorpions found in Silurian rocks. 

prosecretin (pro-sé-kré’tin), η. [pro- +. se- 
cretin.] ‘The inactive form of secretin; itis 
converted into secretin by means, of. dilute 
acids. The prosecretin is formed in the mu- 
cous membrane of the intestinal tract. 

It was then found that the active substance, which we 
call secretin, was produced by the action of acid from a 
precursor in the mucous membrane, probably in the epi- 
thelial cells themselves. Once formed by the action of 
acid, it could be boiled, neutralised, or made alkaline, 
without undergoing destruction. The precursor of the 
substance (pro-secretin) cannot be extracted by any 

- means that we have tried from the mucous membrane. 
Nature, May 19, 1904, p. 65. 
prosectorium (pro-sek-to’ri-um), n.; pl. pro- 
sectoria (-i). [NL., ς L. prosecare, cut off. See 
prosection.| ‘The anatomical or dissection 
room, as in a laboratory of natural science. 

Mr. Ε, E. Beddard, F.R.S,, exhibited preserved and in- 
jected brains of mammals prepared in the Society’s pro- 
sectorium. Nature, June 11, 1903, p. 141. 


prosecute, v.— Prosecuting attorney. See *attor- 
ney.— Prosecuting witness. See *witness. 


prosecutor, ”.—Crown prosecutor, the title of the 
prosecutor of criminal actions in some of the British Col- 
onies.— Speaking with prosecutor, in Eng. law, the 
practice of allowing a defendant convicted of a misde- 
meanor to confer with the prosecuting officer before sen- 
tence, so that if the prosecutor, being satisfied, will so 
certify to the court, a trivial punishment or suspension of 
sentence may follow. 


prosencephal (pros-en-sef’al), ». Same as 
prosencephalon. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 142. 

proseries (pro-sé’réz), n. [Gr. πρό, before, + 
L. series, series.] The ancestors of an organ- 
ism or of a group of organisms considered οο]- 
lectively. 

I consider as progenitors or as proseries of the cepha- 
lopods, the conularias, in which the body form and shell 
secretion of the orthoceratites was inaugurated and the 
formation of four gills, which it would be difficult to 
derive from the body form of the cephalopods, was 
established. O. Jaekel,in Amer. Geol., April, 1903, p. 201. 

Prosobranchia (pros-6-brang’ ki-%), π. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. πρόσω, forward,  βράγχια, gills.] 
In Cuvier’s classification, a division of the 
gastropod Mollusca characterized by haying 
the lungs or gills placed in front of the heart. 
Same as Streptoneura of Spengel. 

prosobranchialism (pros-6-brang’ki-al-izm), 
η. Same as prosobranchism, 

prosocline (pros’6-klin), a. [Gr. πρόσω, for- 
ward, + κλίνειν, incline.] Directed forward. 

The posterior primary lamellz remained simple through- 
out the whole life; and no case is known in which secon- 
dary teeth originated from them ; but whether originally 
or only subsequently, they are always anteriorly inclined 
( prosocline). 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., July, 1902, p. 74. 
prosoceele (vros’6-sél), n. ae πρόσω, forward, 
+ κοῖλος, hollow.] The foremost cavity of 
the brain; the fore ventricle; the cavity or 
ventricle of the secondary fore-brain, or pros- 
encephalon. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 167. 
prosodemic (pros-6-dem’ik), a. [Gr. πρόσω, 
forward, + ὀῆμος, people, + -ic.].. Noting an 
epidemic disease in which the infection passes 
from one person to another in individual ways, 
instead of reaching a large number at. once 
through one channel, such as the water-supply. 

They lay stress upon a distinction, vital to epidemiolo- 
gists, which must be drawn between infection which 
reaches a number of persons at once through a single 
medium, as water or milk, and the slower, more complex 
process by which a disease passes from person to person; 
the path of the contagious material being different in 
each individual instance. The term ‘prosodemic’ has 
been used to describe this form of infection. 

Science, April 24, 1903, p. 665. 

prosodetic (pros-6-det’ik), a. [Gr. πρόσω, 
forward, + deréc, bound, + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to pelecypod shells which have opis- 
thodetie ligaments in which aremnant of the 
area persists, in front of the beaks, as the 


lunule. Compare *opisthodetic and *amphi- prostemmatic (pré-ste-mat’ik), a. Pertaining protan (pro’tan), . 


detic. 
prosogyrate (pros-6-ji’rat), a. [NL., 
πρόσω, forward, + γΌρος, a turn, + -atel.] In 
zool., curved forward, as the beaks of certain 
peleeypods. 
377 


which form the bony beak of parrots. 


By this term [ prosopium] I intend to denote the whole 
ossified mass in front of the cranio-facial articulation and 
the articulations of the zygomata and palatines. 

Proe. Zool. Soc. London, 1895, p. 365, note. 

prosoplax (pros’6-plaks),. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πρόσω, forward, + πλάξ, something flat.]. In 
Pholas and some related mollusks, the anterior 
one of the accessory valves developed on the 
dorsal side. Compare *mesoplax and *meta- 


plax. 
prosopometer (pros-6-pom’e-tér),n. [Gr. 
πρόσωπον, face, + µέτρον, measure.] In 


-craniom,, an instrument with which the area 
of the face may be measured. yt 

Prosopon (pro-s0’pon), ». [NL., < Gr. 
πρόσωπον, face.] A genus of small crabs, 
among the earliest of the Brachyura, havin 
an elongate, pentagonal, deeply furrowe 
carapace with granulate surface. Several 
species from Jurassic and Cretaceous forma- 
tions are known. 

prospect, π. 12. In organ-building, the ex- 
ternal front or facade of the instrument, in- 
cluding the case and the display-pipes. 

prospectant (pro-spek’tant), a. [See prospect, 
v.]| Looking forward.— Prospectant evidence, 
testimony as to motive, character, habit, capacity from 
which the inference is that one did or did not do a given 


thing, as that if one usually carried a revolver, he had it 
on a given day. Wigmore, Evidence, § 51. 


ως νε (pro-spo’roid),n. A term suggested 

by Petri for the small protuberance on the 
γρ] of an endotropic mycorrhiza. 
*mycorrhiza. 

prosquamosal (pro-skwa-m0’sal),”. [L. pro, 
for, + E. squamosal.] bone present in the 
crania of some anomodont reptiles lying upon 
the jugal and connected with the squamosal, 
with which it may be fused. Also termed 
supratemporal, | 

In further contrast with the Synapsida, the squamosal 

is a relatively small element, frequently separate from 
the wok ha pe and never entering into articulation 
with the lower jaw. Amer. Nat., Feb., 1904, p. 106, 

prostalia (pré-sta’li-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. πρό, 
before, + γστα-, stand, + L. -alis, EB. -al1.] In 
the morphology of the sponge-skeleton, those 
spicules of the Hexactinellidz which project 
from the surface of the sponge-body. They 
comprise, according to position, prostalia ba- 
salia, which form the root tufts; prostalia 
marginalia,, which form a ¢irclet about the 
osculum; and prostalia pleuralia, which pro- 
ject from the lateral walls of the body. | 
prostas (pro’stas), n. [Li. prostas, < Gr. προ- 
στάς, « προίστασθαι, stand in front.] In a Greek 
dwelling-house, a vestibule leading to the 
women’s apartments: apparently, any open 
lobby, as between two piers or ante. 

prostate, η. 2. Inplatyhelminths and earth- 
worms, a glandular body connected with the 
sperm-duct. 

Prostatic catheter. See *catheter. 

prostatocele (pros-tat’d-sél), n. [prostate + 
Gr. κήλη, a tumor.|]. A tumor of the prostate 
gland. 

prostatoncus (pros-ta-ton’kus), ». [prostate 
+ Gr. ὄγκος, a mass.] Enlargement of the 
prostate gland. 

prostatoscirrhus (pros’ta-td-sir’us), n. [ pros- 
tate + Gr. σκίρρος, a hard tumor.], The hard- 
ening of the prostate through increase of 
fibrous tissue. 

prostatovesiculitis (pros”ta-to-vé6-sik’i-li’- 
tis), nm. [NL., < prostates, prostate, + L. ve- 
sicula, vesicle, + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
prostate gland and seminal vesicles. , 

prostemmate (pro-stem’at), η. [Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + sréuua(r-), a fillet.] One of the pro- 
stemmatic organs. See prostemmate *organ. 


See 


to the prostemmate. 


Paraffin prosthesis, the subcutaneous injection of 
melted paraffin in order to restore the natural contour, as 
in cases of sunken bridge of the nose. Science, March 
25, 1904, p. 502. 


protandric 


2. In surg., relating to or con- 
cerned in the supplying of an artificial part in 
place of the natural one which is wanting. 

_ The mechanical correction of palatal defects causing 

imperfection,of deglutition and speech, which comes dis- 
tinctly within the province of the prosthetic dentist. 

Eneyc. Brit., XX VII. 418. 

prosthetics (pros-thet’iks), π. In surq., the 

art of prosthesis or of the supplying of miss- 
ing parts by artificial ones. Mt E 

[ prosthesis 
(-thet-) + -ist.] In surg., one who practises 
prosthesis ; one who supplies artificial substi- 
tutes for missing parts of the body; especially 
one who manufactures artificial limbs. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, V. 513. 

prosthion (pros’thi-on), ”.; pl. prosthia (-). 

L., < Gr. πρόσθιον, neut. of πρόσθιος, fore- 
most < πρόσθεν, before.) In craniom., the point 
between the two upper middle incisors. Same 
as alveolar point (which see, under alveolar). 

prosthionic (pros-thi-on’ik), a. [ prosthion 
‘+ -ic.] In craniom., relating tothe prosthion. 


—Prosthionic index. Same as alveolar index. See 
craniometry. 


prostholytic (pros-tho-lit’ik), a. [Gr. πρόσθεν, 
forward, + λυτός, < λύειν, loose, dissolve, + 
-ic.] . Noting the evolutionary stage or eondi- 
tion, of free interbreeding or symbasis, in 
which normal evolutionary progress is made, 
asin natural species. Compare *catalytic, 2, 
*dialytic, 4, and xhemilytic. O. F. Cook. 

The prostholytic or progressive stage of evolution is 
found in large species of wide distribution containing 
abundant individuals with free intercrossing of numerous 
lines of descent. There is unlimited diversity or incon- 
stancy of individual characters, and variation is indefi- 
nite and continuous in the sense that-endless fluctuations 
and intergradations are present. The requirements of 
symbasis are fully met; interbreeding is normal and Τε- 
productive fertility is high. 

Pop, Sci. Mo., May, 1903, p. 20. 
prostoma (pros’ {0 -πιᾷ), n.; pl. prostomata 
(pros-to’ma-ti). [Gr. πρό, before, + στόμα, 
mouth.].. The blastopore or primitive mouth- 
opening of the embryo in the gastrula stage. 
prostomal (pros’to-mal), a. [prostoma + 
-ali.}. Of or pertaining to the prostoma. 
prostomiad (pro-st0’ mi-ad), adv. _[ prosto- 
mi(um) + -ad3.}|. Ina prostomial direction. 
[Rare.]  H. R.: Lankester, Nat. Sci., April, 
1897, p. 265. | 
prostration, ”.—Electric prostration, a condition 
marked by pigmentation of the skin, photophobia, and 


pains in the face and. throat, caused by prolonged expo- 
sure to the light of a voltaic arc. 


prosturgeon (pro-stér’jon), π. A term applied 
to ganoid fishes of- extinct type, presumably 
ancestors of the sturgeons. [Rare. ] 


There are papers systematic on the fossil fishes of Cali- 
fornia, on new sticklebacks, sturgeon fishes, prosturgeons, 
conodonts. ; ο Sevence, Feb. 7, 1908, p. 201. 


protagon, 7. 2. Same as lecithin. 
protalbic (pr6-tal’bik), a. 


[ protalb(umose) + 
-ic.] Noting an acid, a cleavage product of 
egg-albumin which results on heating with 
dilute caustic alkali. 

protalbumose (pro-tal’bi-més), n. 
* proto-albumose. 

Protalcyonacea (pr6-tal’si-6-na’sé-i), n. pl. 

NL., « Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Alcconacea.] 
A group of aleyonarians in which the zodids 
are solitary and do not form colonies by gem- 
mation. It includes the single family Hai- 
meide. . 

protalcyonacean (pr6-tal’si-6-na’sé-an), a. 
and». Ἱ. a. Relating to, or having the char- 
acters of, the Protalcyonacea. 

. n. Any member of the Protaleyonacea. 
protamine (pro-tam’in), η. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ E. amine.} A member of a group which 
comprises the simplest albumins known to 


oecur in the animal body. According to Kossel, a 
protamine group also forms the essential nucleus of all 
the more complex albumins. This view is not generally 
held, however, and as a matter of fact a protamine radi- 
cal has thus far been demonstrated in relatively few in- 
stances. Without exception the few members of: the 
group have been met with in the mature testicles of cer- 
tain animals ; for example, salmine in the salmon, sturine 
in the sturgeon, clupein in the herring, etc. INL 
- 


Protamniota (pr6-tam-ni-6’ta), n. pl. 
< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Amniota.] The 
earliest forms of Amniota, as seen in the Sau- 
ropsida. See protamnion. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, 1. 221, 


Same as 


[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + -an.] 
The trade-name of a tannin nucleoproteid used 


< Gr. prosthesis, ”.—Dental prosthesis. See dental... in medicine as an intestinal astringent. 


protandric, a. 2. In zodl., of or pertaining to 
protandry, or the ripening of the spermatozoa 
before the ova in hermaphroditie organisms. 


protandry 


protandry, π. 2. In zodl., the condition of 
the reproductive organs in hermaphroditi¢ an- 
imals, characterized by the production of ripe 
spermatozoa before the ova are mature or 
capable of being fertilized: an arrangement 
which insures cross-fertilization between dif- 
ferent individuals, as,in certain hermaphro- 
ditie worms, crustaceans, etc. 
protanope (pro’ta-nop),; ». [protanopia.| In 
physiol. and psychophys., one who is afflicted 
with the form of partial color-blindness known 
as protanopia. 
protanopia (pro-ta-n0’pi-i), π. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + NL. anopia.] In physiol. and 
psychophys., 2 word introduced by von Kries to 
designate the form ofred-green color-blindness 
termed by the Helmholtzian school ‘red-blind- 
HORE Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., 
. 370. 
protanthocyan. (pro-tan-thd-si’an), ». [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + EH. anthocyan.] A yellowish 
coloring matter found in the petaloid calyxes 
of certain unopened flowers. It passes later 
into anthocyan. It appears to be a derivative 
of tannin. 
protar (pro’tir),a. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, + -ar (1).] 
In photog., an anastigmatice photographie ob- 
jective, first computed by P. Rudolph in 1889. 
Stand. Dict. | 
protargol (pré-tir’gol), π. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ E. ῤο η A trade-name for a salt of silver 
with proteid material, soluble in water, not 
ον albumen, less irritant than silver 
nitrate, and actively germicidal: used by sur- 
geons in the treatment of gonorrhea. 
protarsal (pr6-tiir’sal), a. [ protars(us) + -al1.] 
In entom., of or relating to the. protarsus. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 391. : 
protarsus,; ”.. 2. The next to the last joint of 
a spider’s leg, between the tibia and the tarsus. 
ΤΡΙ and protarsi mostly jet-black. 
| Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1908, p. 49. 
protaspis (pro-tas’pis), ”.; pl. protaspides 
(-pi-déz). Να, ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + aoric, 
shield.] The minute em- 
brvonie shell of the trilo- 
bites. It has a subcircular 
outline, large semicircular or 
crescentic cephalon with distinct 
axial furrows, no thorax, and a 
ον ratios άμα. 
Sao πι Hart, Cam- ized by the a wth of the pro- 
: ‘ aspis has been divided in an 
ο, sable welsted. item early (anaprotaspia) substage, 
Zittel’s ‘‘ Paleontology.”) with minute pygidium; a mid- 
dle (metaprotaspis), in which the 
anterior margin of the pygidium begins to show traces of 
annulations ; and a late (paraprotaspis), with the pygid- 
ium large, well annulated, and provided with its full com- 
plement of appendages. Subsequent growth proceeds 
by successive molts during which the thoracic segments 
are introduced by repeated separation of the anterior 
segment of the pygidium. 


protaxis (pro-tak’sis), n.; pl. protaxes (-séz). 
[NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + L. axis, axis.] In 
geol., the belt of earliest deformation and up- 
lift in a mountain system. Dana, Manual of 
Geol. (4th ed.), p. 24. 

Professor Darwin quotes the western coast of North 
America as inconsistent with his theory; but that coast 
is parallel to a line of primitive wrinkling, for there is an 
Archean protaxis to the coast ranges and Rocky Moun- 
tains.. J. W. Gregory, in Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 269. 

Proteales (pr6-té-a’léz), πα. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1833), < Protea + -ales.| An order of dicoty- 
ledonous, apetalous plants |containing the 
single family Proteaceze (which see). | 

Protean, a. 3. In the geology of New York, 
a name applied by the geologists of the first 
State Survey to the rocks now termed the 
Clinton beds of the Silurian system: in allu- 
sion to the variable character of the compo- 
nent stratigraphic elements. 

proteane (pro’té-an), π. [prote(in) + -ane. ] 
A term suggested by Osborne to designate cer- 
tain insoluble modifications of albumins which 
result on prolonged exposure to water. 
protease (pro’té-as), π. [prote(in) + -ase.] 
A generic term for proteolytic ferments. 
proteate (pro’té-at), n. [prote(in) + -atel,] 
Same as acid albumin. See albumin. 
protective, a.— American Protective Association, 





a secret order in the United States, founded in 1887. Its 


main aims are to preserve the non-sectarian character of 
the public schools, and to discourage the election of 
Catholics to office. Abbreviated A. P. A.— Protective 
character. See *character.— Protective coloring. 
See procryptic *coloring. 


the phylembryonic stage of Brachiopoda, hav- 


ing a semicircular outline, straight or arcuate 
hinge-line, no articulation between the valves, 
no cardinal area, and a smooth or concentric- 
ally striated surface. This protegulum has 
been observed in genera representative of 
nearly allthe principal families of brachiopods. 


The protegulum of this species is nearly circular, bi- 
convex, with arcuate hinge. 
Amer, Jour, Sci., April, 1904, p. 283. 
proteic (pro’té-ik), a. [prote(in) +-ic.] Same 
as proteinaceous. 
proteid!, n.—Coagulated proteid, a proteid (albumin) 
which has been rendered insoluble in the usual solvents, 
by heat, mineral acids, alcohol, etc., and in some instances 
also by certain ferments (for example, chymosin, and the 
fibrin ferment).— Defensive proteid, an albuminous 
proteid, formed through cellular activity, which has anti- 
toxic properties in the widest sense of the term.— Pro- 
teid cell. See *cell.—Serum proteid, any albumin 
found in the blood-serum. 


protein, ». 2. Collectively, the nitrogenous 
components of food, sometimes excluding and 
sometimes including certain gelatinoid and 
amidic substances which are without nutritive 
value or possess it in an inferior degree.—3. 
A trade-name for a dried preparation which 
consists essentially of the casein of milk: sold 


as. a food material.—Bacterial proteins, albu- 
minous substances obtained from bacteria.— Coagulated 
protein, a protein rendered insoluble through the action 
of heat or alcohol.— Protein-crystals, crystals of cer- 
tain proteins (albumins), such as serum albumin, ovalbu- 
min, edestin, etc. 


proteinochrome (pro’té-in-6-krém”), πι. [pro- 
tein + Gr. χρῶμα, color.] . The colored product 
which results from proteinochromogen (tryp- 
tophan) on treating with chlorin or bromine. 
Several such substances apparently exist. 
proteinochromogen (pro’te-in-0-kro’mo-jen), 
n. [protein + chromogen.]. A. substance 
formed during proteolytic (notably tryptic) 
digestion. It is characterized by the readi- 
ness with which it combines with “chlorin and 
bromine to form variously colored products. 
Of these, a bluish violet substance which con- 
tains 35 per cent. of bromine is especially 
characteristic. Chemically considered prote- 
inochromogen is skatolaminoacetic acid, 
CoH Gt OSC.CH(NH,).COOH. 
proteinoid (pro’té-in-oid),a. [protein + -oid.] 
Having the character of a protein (albumin). 
protembryo, π. 2. A term applied to the 
ovum and its cleavage stages in the develop- 
ment of a polyzoan. Cumings, 1904. 
proteolite (pro’té-0-lit), π. [Gr. Πρωτεύς, Pro- 
teus, +. λίθος, stone.] In petrog., a name 
originally given by Boase to schist metamor- 
phosed, by contact with granite, into a variety 
of cornubianite. Recently it has been applied 
by Bonney toa hornfels containing andalusite, 
an andalusite-hornfels. | 
proteolyze (pro’té-6-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
proteolyzed, ppr. proteolyzing. . | proteoly(sis) 
+. -(i)ze.} To eause the hydrolytic, decom- 
position of albumins in (a substance), notably 
by means of ferments and mineral acids. 

In fresh milk, 2 or 3 cc. of a saturated solution of alum 
may be used in place of acetic acid, usually with little 
higher results. But when.the milk-casein has been pro- 
teolyzed to any extent the use of alum is not permissible, 
since it precipitates caseoses in addition to casein. 

Amer. Chem. Jour., Feb., 1903, p. 169, 

proteose (pro’té-ds), n. [prote(in) + -ose.] 
An albumose which is derived from the albu- 
mins proper. See *albumose. 

Proteosoma (pro-té-6-s6’mii), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
Πρωτεύς, Proteus, + σῶμα, body.] A genus of 
sporozoans, of the order Hemosporidia. FP. 
grassii is parasitic in the blood of many com- 
mon birds, the intermediate host being a 
mosquito of the genus Culex. 

proteosome (pro’té-d-sém), n. A sporozoan of 
the genus Proteosoma, 

The only bodies in the diseased cells that might be 
mistaken for bacteria were small proteid granules, resem- 
bling proteosomes, which stained with difficulty, swelled 
up, and lost their shape in 5 per cent potash. 

U. S. Dep. Agr., Div. Veg. Physiol. and Pathol., Bulle- 

{tin 19, 1900, p. 14. 
proteranope (prot’e-ran-6p), n. Same as 
=e na Baldwin, Dict. Philos. Psychol., 

. 787. 

protergum (pro-tér’gum), n.; pl. proterga (-gii). 
[Nl., < Gr. πρό, before, + L. tergum, back.] 
In entom., same as pronotum. 


proterical (pr6-ter’i-kal), a. [Gr. πρῳτερική, 


protic (pro’tik), a. 


proto-albumose 


proteroglyphous (prot-e-rog’li-fus), a. [NIL. 
Proteroglypha + -ous.) 1. Having teeth in 
the front portion of the upper jaw grooved on 
the anterior face, as in Llaps and similar poi- 
sonous snakes.—2. Resembling or having the 
characteristics of the poisonous snakes known 
as Proteroglypha. 

Proterotheriide (prot”e-r6-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Proterotherium, type genus, + -idz.] 
A family of extinct ungulate mammals, be- 
longing to the order Litopterna and typified by 
the genus Proterotherium, comprising animals 
resembling llamas in their general proportions. 
All known species are from the Miocene of 
South America. 

proterotome (prot’e-r6-tdm), a. 
fore, + -τομος, < ταμεῖν, cut.] Cutting by 
moving forward: said of the molar teeth of 
the lower jaw of certain mammals in mastica- 
tion. Cope. [Rare.] 

proterotype (prot’e-r6-tip), m. [Gr. πρότερος, 
fore, + τύπος, type.] In the nomenclature of 
types in natural history, the material on 
which the original description is based. 

Proterozoic (prot’e-r6-z0’ik), a. and n. [Gr. 
πρότερος, fore, + ζωή, life, + -ic.] 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to the life existing before the 
time of the Cambrian or first fossils: a term 
originally proposed as a substitute for Azoic, 
Eozoic, Archean, etc., in order to avoid the 
assertions contained in these words if taken 
literally. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 861. 

II, ». The time during which the simplest 
life-forms were developed: applied to the in- 
terval between the Archeozoic and Paleozoie 
as used by Chamberlin and Salisbury. It is 
assumed that life existed, but no determinable 
forms have yet beenfound. The subdivisions 
of the Proterozoic are Keweenawan, Animik- 
ean, and Huronian. Chamberlin and Salis- 
bury, Geol., I. 17. 

protest, ”.— Extension of protest, in marine law, 
a statement giving the particuiars of the voyage, the 
storms met with, as recorded in the log-book, and assert- 
ing that any damage that may have happened to ship or 


cargo was caused by the elements beyond the control of 
master and crew. 


protestant, ”.—German Protestant, a member of 
the German Evangelical Protestant Church, a body of 
scattered congregations in the United States having no 
synodical organization. The theology of the church is 
liberal and rationalistic. The German language is 
spoken in the church. 


protetrad (pro-tet’rad), a. [ατ. πρὀ, before, 
+ E. tetrad.] In cytol., noting a stage in the 
formation of the chromosome preceding that 
of the tetrad (which see), or quadripartite 
chromosome. 

A. Labbe observes that in the state of synapsis the chro- 
mosomes unite two and two,and fuse their chromatin 
into a single or protetrad body. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1904, p. 529. 
Proteus, ». 5. In bacteriol., an untenable 
generic name applied by some. authors to 
certain bacteria, especially Bacillus vulgaris 
and other closely related putrefactive species. 
protevangel (prot-6-van’jel), ». [See prot- 
evangelium. | first or prior evangel or 
gospel; a protevangelium. 

Protevangel of James.— This title was first given in the 
16th century to a writing which is referred to as The 
Book of James... by Origen (tom. xi. in Matt.). 

Encyc. Brit., XXV. 497. 


[Gr. πρότερος, 


prothomo (prot-hd’m6), n.; pl. prothomines 


(-hom’i-néz). [NL., ς Gr. πρώτος, first, + L. 
homo, man.} The type of man which in the 
evolutionary scale first developed true human 
characteristies. A. F. Chamberlain, in Amer. 
Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1902, p. 527. 
fRare. | 
prothrombin (pr6-throm’ bin), ». [pro(en- 
zyme) + thrombin.] ‘The proenzym or inac- 
tive form of thrombin (the fibrin ferment, in 
the sense of A. Schmidt). 
prothyalosome (prot’hi-a-lo6-sdm), n. Same 
as prothyalosoma. 
prothyrum (proth’i-rum), η. pl. prothyra (-ri). 
[L. mee (used in the pl. prothyra), 
ς Gr. πρόθυρον, < πρό, before, + θύρα, door.]} 
In Greco-Rom. archeol., the front door or the 
vestibule or porch of entrance to any building. 
[ prot(ein) + -ic.] Noting 
an acid of doubtful composition, obtained 
from the albuminous constituents of fish 
muscle. W.D. Halliburton, Chemical Physiol. 
and Pathol., Ῥ. 422. 


protegulum (pré-teg’i-lum), ».; pl. protegula precocious (se. συκῆ, fig), < πρωί, early.] De- proto-albumose (pro’to-al’ba-mos), n. [Gr. 


-18). 
he minute bivalved shell characteristic of 


precocious fig-tree. 


[NL., < L.:pro, for, + tegula, a tile:] noting or characterizing an early-bearing or πρῶτος, first, + E..albwmose.] One of the 


primary albumoses which are formed during 





proto-albumose 


eptic digestion. 


albumose. 


membrane. 
the sense of Kiihne. See *albumin. 
proto-Aryan (pro-t6-iir’yan), a. 
in its very first stage of existence. G. 6. 
Hall, Adolescence, II. 657. 
Protoascines (pro’td-as-sin’6-6), n. pl. [NL., 


< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + ἀσκός, a sac, + -inew.] A 
suborder of ascomycetous fungi including the 


family Endomycetacee. 
Protobasidiomycetes (prd”t6-ba-sid’i-d-mi- 
s6’téz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL, 
Basidiomycetes.) A subclass of the lower ba- 
sidiomycetous fungi characterized by having 
protobasidia and ineluding the three orders 
Uredinales, Auriculariales, and Tremellates. 
protobasidium (pro’t6-ba-sid’i-um), 2. ; 
pl. protobasidia (-%). [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ NL. basidium.] <A form of basidium which 


is divided into four cells either transversely or 


longitudinally, each cell bearing either later- 
ally or apically a basidiospore, as in Auricu- 


laria, Tremella, and other genera of the lower 


basidiomycetous fungi. 


The union of the groups into one sub-class is based on 
the long recognised resemblances between the promyce- 


lium of Uredinew and the protobasidium of Auriculariez. 


Eneye. Brit., XXVIII. 562. 


protoblast (prd’td-blast), π. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ βλαστός, germ.| A primitive or embryonic 
cell, consisting of succulent granular ecyto- 
plasm and a nucleus. 


The architecture of the embryo is fully outlined in 
the arrangement of the parent blastomeres, orprotoblasts. 

| E. B. Wilson, Biol. Lectures, 1893, p. 10. 
Protobranchiata (pro’to-brang-ki-a’ti), m. pl. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + Bpayya, gills, + -αἶα.] An 


order of Pelecypoda. They have simple plate- 


like gill-filaments which are not retlected and 
the mantle-cavity is not divided into two parts. 


It ineludes the families Nuculid# and Sole- 


nomyide. 

protobranchiate (pro-t6-brang’ki-at), a. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + βράγχια, gills, + -atel,] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling the foliate gills 
seen in Nucula and other archaic types of 
elecypods in which the gill elements are plate- 
ike and organically united only by their 
common stem; of or pertaining tothe Proto- 
branchiata. 

protocarbohydrate (pr6-t6-kiir-bd-hi’ drat), n. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. carbohydrate.) The 
unknown carbohydrate from which, it is be- 
lieved, sugar, starch, cellulose, and other 
complex carbohydrates are built up in the 
plant-cell. 

protocarinate (pro-td-kar’i-nat), a. (Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + HK. carinate.] In ornith., pos- 
sessing a keeled breast-bone at an early period 
of time. 


It isnow generally admitted that the Paleognathe must 
be the descendants of an Avian proto-carinate form capable 


of flight. | 
W. 5, Pycraft, in Trans. Zool. Soc. London, Dec., 1900, 
[p. 260, 
Protocaris (pr6-tok’a-ris), π. [NL., < Gr. 


πρῶτος, first, + καρίς, shrimp.]. An obscure 
phyllopod crustacean supposed to be related 
to the modern genus Apus which it closely re- 
sembles, found in the Lower Cambrian rocks 
of Vermont. 

protocaseose (pr6-td-ka’s6-6s), n. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. case(in) + -ose.]. The proto-albu- 
mose derived from casein. | 

protocatechuic (pro-td-kat-e-ché’ik), a. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. catechw + -ic.] Derived 


from catechol.— Protocatechuic acid, a crystalline 
acid, CgH3(OH)o(COOH), or 3,4-dihydroxybenzoic acid, 
found in the fruit of Illicitwm religiosum. It is made by 
fusing piperie acid, clove oil, catechol, gum guaiacum, 
vanillin, and many other gums and resins with caustic 
potash.— Protocatechuic aldehyde, a crystalline com- 
2 CgHg(OH)9.CHO, or 3,4- ihydroxybenzoic alde- 

yde. 


ways. 
protocephalopod ο pele pod), η. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. cephalopod.) The hypothet- 
ical primitive ancestor of the Cephalopoda. 


Protoceras (pr6-tos’e-ras), π. [NL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + κέρας, horn.] An extinct 


In its physical character- 
istics this is further removed from the original 
albumin from which it is derived than hetero- 
It is readily soluble in water and 
to a certain extent diffusible through animal 
It is essentially a hemibody in 


Primitive 
Aryan: applied to the supposed Aryan race 


protoclastic (pr6-td-klas’tik), a. 


It is made by heating piperonal, vanillin, or 
opianic acid with dilute hydrochloric acid, and in other 


pentuberenans from various parts of theskull in themale. 
e most prominent of these arise from the maxille, 
frontals, and parietals. All are faintly indicated in the 
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Protoceras, 
(From a skeleton in the Princeton Museum.) 


skull of the female. The forefeet are tetradactyl and the 
hind feet functionally didactyl. Remains of these ani- 
mals occur in the upper levels of the White River Oligo- 
cene (the so-called Protoceras beds) of North America. 


Protoceratide (pro’t6-sé-rat’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL.,.< Protoceras (-rat-) + -id#.] A family of 
ungulate mammals containing extinct forms 
from the Oligocene of North America, aboutthe 
size of sheep and distantly related to existing 
chevrotains. The skull was’ long and narrow and in 
the males bore two pairs of horns, possibly three. The 
forefoot has four toes, the outer ones very slender; and 
the hind foot has also four toes, but the metatarsals of 
the second and fifth ones are reduced to vestiges at the 
upper end. Marsh, 1891. 

protocerebron (pr6-td-ser’é-bron), ».; pl. pro- 
tocerebra (-bri). [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
L. cerebrum, brain.] In Viallanes’s system, the 
first of the three divisions of an insect’s brain 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., V. 118. , 

protochlorophyll (pr6-t6-kl0’r6-fil), m. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E.chlorophyll.] A green color- 
ing matter found in the leaves of plants which 
are kept in the dark. Under the influence of 
light it changes into chlorophyll. Jour. Roy. 
Micros. Soc., Oct., 1903, p. 662. 

Protochorda (pr6-t6-kér’ dit), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + χορδή, chord.] The lancelets, 
tunicates, and hemichordates, considered to- 
gether as forming a class of Vertebrata. 

Protochordata (pr6’t6-kér-da’ tii), m. pl. [Pro- 
tochorda.| Same as *Protochorda. 

protochordate (pr6-tdo-kdér’ dat), a. and η. 
[ Protochordata.| I, a. Pertaining to, or 
having the characters of, the Protochorda. 
Proc. Zool. Soe. London, 1898, p. 346. 

ΤΙ. ». A member of the Protochordata,'a 
group of animals closely related to the verte- 
brates, whose limits are variously defined by 
different authorities. 


protochromosome (pr6-t6-kré’m6-s6m), n. 


[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. chromosome.| A piece 
of the chromatin network or skein of the cell- 
nucleus which has not yet assumed the definite 
shape of a chromosome. 

The number of chromosomes in the nucleus is invaria- 
bly two, though in the basidium the first. phases of divi- 
sion show a number of protochromosomes which later 
resolve themselves also into two chromosomes; the 
basidium in any species can give rise to two generations 
of spores on the same sterigma. 

Jour, Roy. Micros. Soc., April, 1903, p. 211. 
Protocimex (pro-to-si’meks), ». [NlL., ς Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + L. cimex, bed-bug (see Cimex).] 
The oldest known hemipterous insect, repre- 
sented by a fragmentary wing from the grap- 
tolitie shales of the Lower Silurian of Sweden. 
protocladus (pr6-t6-kla’dus), ».; pl. proto- 
cladi (-di). [Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. cladus.] 
In sponge-spicules, one of the branches of the 
first order in a cladome. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1902, p. 218. ως”: 
[Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + κλαστός, broken, + -ic.] In petrog., a 
term applied by Brégger to a texture due to 
granulation or fragmentation of erystals in 
mt rocks during the molten condition of 
the magma or matrix, previous to final solidi- 
fication. | 
protocneme (pro’tok-ném), n. -[Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + xvjuy, tibia.] In zoantharians, one of 
the twelve primary mesenteries. Compare 
*xmetacneme. Duerden. 


Protococcales (pr6’t6-ko-ka’léz), n. pl. [ΝΙ.., 


< Protococcus + -αἶεδ.] _An order of the Chlo- 
rophycez or green alge. 


ruminant mammal belonging to the even-toed Protoceelom (pro-td-sé’lom), n. Same as *pro- 


or artiodactyl division of the Ungulata. It is 
characterized by the presence of greatly developed bony 


toceloma, 
It is probably multiple. Each protocoelom is in its 


protocoteine 


nature a gonocoel, that is to say a coelomic pouch, the 
epithelial walls of which produce ova or sperm or both, 
ἷ i. R. Lankester, Zoology, II. 35. 
protoceeloma (pré’td-s6-16’mii), n.; pl. proto- 
celomata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ NL. Celoma.] The primitive eeloma. Also 
protocelom. 
protocolar (pr6’td-kol-ir), a. [For *proto- 
collar ; < protocol + -ar3,| Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a protocol or diplomatic agree- 
ment ; hence, pertaining to diplomatic forms. 
You may have noticed how the J κ ρε marine min- 
ister, in answering Admiral Togo’s bulletin of victory, 
seizes the opportunity to remind him of the virtues of 
the Mikado. ... « To some extent it is protocolar, but one 
must not for that think it an empty form. 
N. Y. Evening Post, July 15, 1905. 


protoconch, ».. 2. The apical whorl of a gas- 


tropod shell. 

The apical whorl of a gastropod shell has come to be 
generally known as the protoconch, though this term had 
been preoccupied for the corresponding apex of cepha- 
lopod shells. Amer, Nat., Dec., 1902, p. 918. 

protoconchial (pré-t6-kong’ki-al), a. Same as 
protoconchal. Amer, Nat., Oct., 1907, p. 624. 

protocone (pro’to-kon), n. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ x@voc, cone.] The anterior inner cusp in 
an upper molar, and the anterior outer cusp 
in an upper premolar, of many mammals, ho- 
mologous to the single cusp assumed by the 
tritubereular theory of dental complication to 
be the primitive reptilian ancestral type from 
which by progressive complication the teeth 
of mammalians have been derived. The 
antero-external Έτ in the lower molars and 
premolars has similar homologies, according 
to the tritubercular theory, and is termed, for 
distinction from the upper series, the proto- 
conid, 

According to the original theory of Cope as developed 
by Osborn, the homologue of the main reptilian cone or 

rotocone is invariably situated on the antero-internal, or 
δώ side in the upper teeth. 
H. Ε, Osborn, in Amer. Jour. Sci., April, 1904, Ῥ. 821. 
protoconid (pro-to-kon’id), ». [protocone + 
-id2,]" That cusp in the lower premolars and 
molars which is homologous with the proto- 
cone in the corresponding teeth of the upper 
jaw. See *protocone. . 

Again summing up this combined evidence, we find in 
the Jurassic period the superior molars of the only mam- 
mals known (excepting the Triconodonta and Multitu- 
berculata) to consist of a large conical internal cusp or 

rotocone, which we have every reason to believe is 
Fomolomous with the large external cusp or protoconid-in 
the lower jaw. 

H. F. Osborn, in Amer. Jour. Sci., April, 1904, p. 323. 
protoconule (pro-td-kon’ul), πα. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + κῶνος, cone, + L. dim. -ulus, E. -ule.} 
The anterior intermediate cusp in sextuber- 
eulate molars situated between the protocone 
and paracone. Amer. Mus, Jour. Sup., Jan., 
1903, Guide Leaflet No. 9, p. 20. 
proto-Corinthian (pro’to-k6-rin’thi-an), a. 
[Gr.. πρῶτος, first, + E. Corinthian.] In the 
history of Greek pot- y, 
tery, a term applied to 
vases which resemble 
the so-called Corin- 
thian, but appear to 
be older and more 
primitive. 

The term Protokorinthian 
was invented for the class 
by Furtwaengler, as a provi- 
sional title, not because it 
is proved that the vases 
were made in Korinth, but 
because the class is, in gen-. 
eral, older than the Korin- 
thian ware and is closely 
bound up with it by numer- 
ous transitional stages. 

Cectl Smith, in Jour. Hel- 

{lenic Studies, ΧΙ. 173. 

protocorm (pro ’ {6- 
kérm), 2. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + κορμός, trunk. } 
A tuber-like body pro. 
vided with rhizoids pro- 
duced in the place of a hypocotyl with roots, 
in the germination of some species of Lycopo- 
dium. This is regarded by Treub (the au- 
thor of the term) as the rudiment of a leafy 
shoot, but by Goebel as an arrested hypoco- 
tylous segment. Analogous formations are 
found in the related genus Phylioglossum and 
in some orchids and dicotyledons. 

protocoteine (pro-to-k6’té-in), η. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, +. (para)coto +. -e- + ~ine?.] Α com- 

pound found in small quantity in paracoto 
bark. 
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Proto-Corinthian Vase. 


(From the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, by permission of 
the Council.) 





protocranium 


protocranium (pr6-t6-kra’ni-um), n.; pl. pro- 
tocrania (-Ά). [NL.,< Gr. πρῶτος, first, + κρα- 
viov, Skull, eranium.] The posterior portion 
of the epicranium of an insect’s head. It is 
sometimes separated from the epicranium 
proper by a transverse line. Cambridge Nat. 
Hist., V. 92, 93. 

Protodiscines (pr6’té-di-sin’é-é), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Gr. πρώτος, first, + δίσκος, a disk, + -inex. ] 
A suborder of ascomycetous fungi which in- 
cludes the family Hxoascacez. 

protodont (pro’td-dont), a. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth.] 1. Noting a type of 
tooth which is rather high and conical, with 
two small tubercles developed on the anterior 
and the posterior face.—2. Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, the group of mammals 
named Protodonta. 

Protodonta (pro-té-don’ tii), n. pl. [NL., « 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + ddove (ὁὀδοντ-), tooth.] 
Cope’s term for a group of primitive mammals, 
largely hypothetical, which have the incisors 
reduced and molars with compressed, cutting 
crowns and simple roots. The Dromatheriidz 
are assigned to this order, 

protodynastic (pro’td-di-nas’ tik), a. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + KE. dynast(y) + -ic.] Existing 
or occurring during the first or earliest known 
dynasties (of Egypt). 

In a memoir, which will be published in a short time, 
he [Prof. Elliot Smith] intends to give a full account of 
the structure of the brain in the predynastic and proto- 
dynastic Egyptians. Nature, Nov. 6, 1902, p. 14. 

protcecium (pro-té’si-um), ”.; pl. protacia (-ii). 
NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. ecium. See 
ecium.| In bryozoans, the basal disk of the 
primary individual of the colony. 

It follows, therefore, that before the colony has reached 
a stage in which its genus or even its family is recogniz- 

able, the. first. zocecium, which the author here proposes 

to designate as the protecium, has become mature 
(ephebic). 
E. R. Cumings, in Amer. Jour. Sci., Jan., 1904, p. 50. 
proto-Ezgyptian (pro’t0-é-jip’shan), a. ([Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + HE. Egyptian.] Ni oting the 
autochthonous race in Egypt which preceded 
the known historical race. Remains of such 
a people have been found in the Nile valley. 

We may provisionally apply the term ‘ Egypto-Libyan ‘ 
or ‘ Proto-Egyptian’ to this early indigenous population 
of the Nile valley. 

A, J. Evans, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XVII. 379. 
proto-elastose (pro” to-6-las’ tds), π. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, +E. elast(in) + -ose.] The 
roto-albumose derived from elastin. Simon, 

hysiologieal Chem., Ῥ. 179, 

proto-ephippium (pro-td-e-fip’i-um), πι. pl. 
proto-ephippia (-&). [NlL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ NL. ephippium.] In some entomostracans, 
a sort of egg-case. 


The latter [resting eggs] in the Daphniide are enclosed 
in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the ephip- 
pium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and posi- 
tion. In other families a less elaborate case has been 
observed, for which Mr. Scourfield has proposed the term 


protoephippium. Encye. Brit., XX VIII. 270. 
proto-epiphyte (pr6-td-ep’i-fit), n. See *epi- 
phyte, | 


proto-E‘truscan (pro’to-6-trus’kan), a. and πι. 
[Gar. πρῶτος, first, + E. Ltruscan.) Primitive 
Etruscan. 

protogala (pro-tog’a-li), n. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ γάλα, milk.) The colostrum or first milk 
secreted by the mother after childbirth. 

protogasteropod (pro-td-gas’ te-rd-pod), η. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. gasteroped.] The hy- 
pothetical primitive gasteropod. 

protogelatose (pro-td-jel’a-tos), n. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. gelat(in) + -ose.| The proto-albumose 
derived from gelatin. 

protogenide (prd-toj’e-nid), π. [protogen(ic) 
+ -idel.] In chem., a name used by Laurent, 
in connection with his nucleus theory, to de- 
note a compound of a nucleus with two atoms 
of hydrogen or oxygen, or with 2, 4, or 6 
atoms of a salt-radical, as of chlorin. 

protogenist (pro-toj’e-nist), n. [Gr. πρωτογενής, 
first-born, + -ist.] The ‘first-born’ of the 
race: used in the extract as ‘first-born’ (that 
is, one of the earliest) of those who indulge in 
(concetti). See concetto. 


Lucan came fairly by his style (a sort of Roman Cowley 
he), and I am glad I took up the book, since I bethought 
me for the first time that Lucan was the true protogenist 
of the concettisti. Lowell, Letters, II. 333, 


protoglobulose (pré-td-glob’i-lés), m. . [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. globul(in) + -ose.] The 
proto-albumose derived from globulin. 





protogod (pro’td-god), π. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
EK. god.] The original god from which, by 
deification of qualities or of special manifesta- 
tions, a number of other gods are derived. 

protogonocyte (pro-t6-gon’6-sit), n. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. gonocyte.] One of the two 
cells resulting from the division of the impreg- 
nated ovum, the first of the series terminating 
in the archigonocyte or primary germ-cell. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 864. 

protogonoplasm (pr6-t6-gon’5-plazm), n. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. gonoplasm.] A differ- 
entiated area in the substance of a protozoan 
from which later the gemmules develop. 

An early cytoplasmic stage.— This agrees in the main 
with that first described by Councilman, Magrath, and 
Brinckerhoff for human variola, but is more detailed. The 
smallest form (seven-tenths of a micron in diameter) is a 
minute homogeneous sphere which is all nucleus. One of 
the first indications of differentiation is central vacuoliza- 
tion, with the occasional appearance of a minute central 
dot, which stains with methylene blue. Differentiation 
in the peripheral παν is first shown by minute un- 
stained spots, which, with growth, increase in size and 
stain green in Borrel preparations, while comparatively 
large masses stain red. This red material forms. the sub- 
stance of the later developing gemmules, and is called 
protogonoplasm by Calkins. 

Jour. Med. Research, Oct., 1904, p. 363. 
protograph, π. 2. In the nomenclature of 
natural history, the original pictorial descrip- 
tion of a species, genus, or higher group. 
proto-Hellenic (pro”’ t6-he-len’ik), a. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. Hellenic.) Pertaining or 
belonging to that (hypothetical) people from 
which all the Greek or Hellenie tribes origi- 
nated. 

protohematoblast (pr6-t6-hem’a-t6-blast), n. 

Gr. πρῶτος, first, + E. hematoblast.] A nu- 
cleated spherical cell, derived from a bone-mar- 
row cell, which later becomes a nucleated red 
blood-corpuscle. 

Malassez states that the nucleated red blood corpuscles 
are derived from the proper marrow cells by these giving 
rise first to spherical cells of large size which do not 
readily stain, contain little or no hemoglobin, and possess 
a very diffuse nucleus. These cells are termed protoham- 
atoblasts by Malassez. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 20. 

protokosin (pro-t6-kd’sin), n. <A colorless, 
erystalline, physiologically inactive compound, 

CogH390g, obtained from cusso, 

protolemur (pr6-t6-lé’mér), 2. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E.lemur.] Any one of a group of insec- 
tivorous mammals ancestral to the lemurs, 

Protolenus (pr6-tol’e-nus), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
πρώτος, first, + NL. Olenus, a genus of trilo- 
bites.] A genus of opisthoparian trilobites 
found in Lower Cambrian rocks of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Sie wpe (prd-t6-lep-i-dop’te-rii), n. 
pl. [(NL., < Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Lepidop- 
tera.) A suborder of lepidopterous insects, 
erected by Packard, containing only the fam- 
ily Eriocephalide: distinguished from the 
* Palzolepidoptera (the Micropterygidz only) 
and the Lepidoptera Haustellata (all the other 
families). 

Protolimulus (pr6-t6-lim’ii-lus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Limulus, a genus of 
Crustacea.) A limuloid arthropod found in 
the Upper Devonian rocks of Pennsylvania. 

protolithic (pro-to-lith’ik), a.  [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, ++ λίθος, stone, + -ic.]. In anthrop., de- 
noting stone implements, without designed 
modification in form, but selected according to 
fitness of form and gradually shaped by wear, 
without definite recognition of the shaping on 
the part of the operator. See *technolithic. 
W. J. McGee, in 17th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

I, p. LXVI. 

The use of objects without the designed modification 
of them has been applied to Seri stone implements by 
Mr. McGee, when he calls such modified implements 
protolithic, while the modified stone inplements he calls 
technolithic. The two phases are widely distinct, not 
only in type of object, but even more in the mental oper- 
ations exemplified by the objects; for the protolithic 
objects represent undesigned adaptation and modification 
of cobbles picked up at random, while the others repre- 
sent designed shaping in accordance with preconceived 
ideals. The coexistence of the incongruous types seemed 
puzzling at the outset. Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 43. 

protolithionite (pr6-t6-lith’i-d-nit), n. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + lithionite.] An iron-lithium 
mica from the tourmalin-granite of Eiben- 
stock, Saxony: it is closely related to zinn- 
waldite. 

protolithoplasm (pro-to-lith ’6-plazm), 1. 

Gr. πρῶτος, first, + λίθος, stone, + πλάσμα, 
thing formed or molded.] A word coined on 
the analogy of ‘protoplasm’ to describe the 
earliest beginnings of crystals which some 


Protonemertini 


observers believe they have seen with the 
highest powers of the microscope. 

Then are seen appearing in the network small obscure 
points called ‘ petroblasts,’ which, when observed under 
high magnifying power, seem to be at the centre of a 
dark substance called ‘deuterolithoplasm,’ and on the 
periphery of another clearer substance named by Vor 
Schron ‘protolithoplasm.’ The formation of the crystai 
results from these two substances, 

Knowledge and Scientific News, Aug., 1904, p. 183. 

protolog (pro’td-log), η. .[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
λόγος, account.] _ In the nomenclature of 
natural history, the original verbal description 
of a species, genus, or higher group. Also 
protologue. 

protologic (pr6-t6-loj’ik), a. [protolog(y) + 
οι]. Of or pertaining to protology. 

protologue (pr6’to-log), n. Same as *protolog. 
Science, June 9, 1905, p. 889. 

protology (pro-tol’6-ji), n. _[Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ -λογιαι «λέγειν, speak.] The science of the 
beginnings of things: used in reference to the 
mythology of primitive tribes.. J. Ν. B. Hewitt, 
in An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 1899-1900, 

. 198. 

rotoloph (pro’té6-lof),. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, + 
λόφος, crest.] The anterior cross-crest in sueh 
a tooth as that of a tapir or rhinoceros: corre- 
lated with *ectoloph and *metaloph. See cut 
under *tooth, 1. Amer. Mus. Jour. Sup., Jan., 
1903, Guide Leaflet No. 9, p. 20. 

protome (pro’to-mé), nm.  [Gr. προτομή, the 
foremost or upper part.} In Gr. antiq., the 
front of anything, as the head of a horse or 
the prow of a ship. 

The horse’s head, or protomé, as is well known, is in- 
troduced generally in a sunken square. 

A. J. Evans, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, VII. 14. 
Protomorphic races. See Ἀγαςσεδ. 
protomycelium (pro’t6-mi-sé’li-um),n. [NL., 

Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. mycelium.] The tran- 
sition stage of Eriksson’s mycoplasma to the 
hyphal condition.. See *mycoplasma. 

proto-Mycenzan (pro’to-mi-se-né’an), a. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. Mycenzan.) Of or pertain- 
ing tothe earliest or oldest portion of the My- 
cenwan age. See *Mycenzxan. 

Mr. Hogarth appends a description by Dr. Boyd-Daw- 
kins of proto-Mycenzan dolichovephalic skulls found by 
him, which the distinguished craniologist pronounces to 
possess characters which “point unmistakably to the fact 
that the possessors of the skulls . . . led the artificial life 
of highly civilised peoples.” .. . 

Nature, Aug. 21, 1902, p. 394. 

protomyosinose (pro-t6-mi’6-si-nés), n. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. myosin + -ose.] The proto- 
albumose derived from myosin. 

proton (pro’ton), n.; pl. prota (-ti), protons 
(-tonz). {[1. πρῶτον, neut. of πρῶτος, first, first 
state of a thing; a thing in its first state.] 1. 
The first inception or rudiment of a structure 
or organ in the embryo: a term suggested as 
an equivalent of the German anlage. 

The nematode embryo is elongate, or vermiform, and 
possesses a firm outer cuticular layer which is highly re- 
fractive and appears under the microscope as a clear 
structureless boundary. . .. A clear area near the center 
of the worm, consisting of one or a few large cells is the 
proton of the reproductive system. 

Trans. Amer. Micros. Soc., June, 1902, p. 113. 
2. A term designating certain products of 
tryptic digestion which are obtained from the 
protamins and which, supposedly, are inter- 
mediary between these and the end-products. 


protonauplius (pro-to-na’pli-us), n.; pl. pro- 
tonauplii (-1). [NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. 
nauplius.| The hypothetical embryonic nau- 
plius stage of the hypothetical crustacean pro- 
totype, as yet unobserved but, by virtue of 
Beecher’s researches on trilobite larve, sup- 
posed to have been similar to the protaspis 
stage of primitive trilobites. Amer. Jour. Sci., 
June, 1904, p. 419. 


rotonegro, (pro-to-né’grd) 
Pirst, + EK. negro.] A negro 
negro stock. 


These steatopygous Bushmen were perhaps Proto- 
negroes, Who may have branched off from the Nigritic 
stock when first that species reached the Mediterranean 
regions. Sir Harry Johnston, The Nile Quest, p. 2. 


Protonemertini (pr6’t6-né-mér-ti’ni), n. pl. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Nemertes + -ini.] 


An order of nemerteans. They have the cerebral 
ganglia and lateral nerves outside the dermal muscles, 
either in the ectoderm or beneath the dermis ; the body- 
wall consisting of an ectoderm, a dermis, and an external 
circular and an internal longitudinal layer of muscles, 
usually with a diagonal layer between ; the mouth behind 
the brain; no cecum; and a proboscis without stylets. 
The order includes the families Carinellid# and Hub- 
rechtid#. Compare *Mesonemertini, *Metanemertini, 
and * Heteronemertint, 


it 


η. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
of the primitive 





protonephridium 


otonephridium (pr6-t6-nef-rid’i-um), n.3 pl. 
F rofonepiriatc (-). [NL., ¢ Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ NL. nephridium.] A nephridium that is de- 
void of an internal opening. — 
protonephrium (pr6-td-nef’ri-um), n.; pl. pro- 
tonephria (-Ά). Same as protonephron. 
protonic? (pro-ton’ik), a. [proton + -ic.] οἱ 
or pertaining to a proton. See *proton, 1. 
protonuclein (pro-to-nu’klé-in), n. [1, πρώτος, 
first, + E. nuclein.] A trade-name of a sub- 
stance prepared from the lymphoid tissues of 
animals, with the addition of gum and milk- 


sugar: employed as a healing application to Protoplasmic continuity, 


wounded and ulcerated surfaces. Buck, Med. 


Handbook, IIT. 541, 


are comparable with those of colloidal solutions. Assum- 
ing electrical charges in protoplasm, such fundamental 
activities as contraction of muscle and transmission by 
nerves have found formal explanations. (d) Deduced 
biological structure. Το explain heredity and some other 
phenomena of living things, protoplasm has frequently 
been regarded as made up of units which are generally 
thought of as ultramicroscopic.. Among such units of 
ultimate protoplasm are the ‘physiological units’ of 
Herbert Spencer, the ‘gemmules’ of Darwin, the ‘pan- 
gens’ of De Vries, the ‘ plastidules’ of Haeckel, the ‘ bio- 
phores’ of Weismann, the ‘micelle’ of Nigeli, and the 
‘plasomes’ of Wiesner. In some cases these units are 
held to have some of the fundamental attributes of living 
things. These conceptions afford only formal explana- 
tions of certain protoplasmic phenomena. 


segmentation. 
See *continuity, *segmentation. ) 


protoproteose (pro-to-pro’té-06s), m. : [Gr. 


protopathic, a. 2, Noting asystem of sensory πρῶτος, first, + KE. proteose.] Any proto-albu- 


nerves in the skin whose end-organs have a 


mose derived from a native albumin. 


limited range of sensibility, only the more protopsychic (pro-to-si’kik), a. [Gr.. πρῶτος, 


marked stimuli being perceived. 

Protopauropus (pro-td-pa’rd-pus), x. [NL., 
ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Pauropus.] A name 
proposed by Packard for the theoretical an- 
cestral myriapod, since that form probably re- 
sembled the larva of the modern Pauropus. 

protopelecypod (pro’td-pe-les’i-pod), n. [Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + Ei. pelecypod.) The hypotheti- 
eal original ancestor of the Pelecypoda, sup- 
posed to have had small, thin, symmetrical, 
subeirecular or oval shells, with edentulate 
hinge-line and smooth surface. 

Protoperlide (pr6-t6-nér’li-d6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Perlidz.] <A family 
name proposed by Brongniart for certain fossil 
insects, related to the Perlidz, found in the 
Carboniferous strata of Commentry, France. 

protophyllin (pro-to-fil’in), m. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + φύλλον, leat, + -in?.] A hydrid of 
ehlorophyl described by Gautier and Timir- 
jazev. Colorless under ordinary conditions, 
it turns green on exposure to light. 


protopine (pro’td-pin), m. [Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ ὄπ(ιον), opium, + -ine?.] A erystalline al- 
kaloid, CopHy70;5N, found in opium and in the 
roots of the celandine, Chelidonium majus, the 
bloodroot, Sanguinaria Canadensis, and Ma- 
cleya cordata. Itmelts at 2045 6. Also called 
macleyine. : 

protoplasm, η. 2. The invisible basis of 
living substance; the ultimate and true proto- 
plasm as free from all non-living objects. See 
the extract. 


Protoplasm . . . is a morphological term but... . the 
same word. protoplasm is also frequently used to denote 
... ‘the real living substance.”. The word, then em- 
bodies a physiological idca. 

M. Foster, Textbook of Physiol., p. 5. 

Nervous protoplasm. Same as *neuwroplasm.— Pro- 
toplasm derivate, the intracellular substance of certain 
tissues supposed to be the product of the activity of 
cells that lie embedded in the ground substance.—ftruc- 
ture of ο. (a) Visible structure. With the 
best optical aids living protoplasm is rarely found to be 
homogeneous, but contains droplets, granules, striations, 
fibrillx, or plates that difer in different cells and in the 
same cell at different periods. In preserved protoplasm 
dyes or stains may make certain parts conspicuous, and 
upon this basis many important hynotheses of protoplas- 
mic structure have been built up. Most of these assume 
some one or other universal structure in all protoplasm. 
Thus, the granular hypothesis, carried to~extremes by 
Altmann, made granules the essential structure in all 
cells. The far hypothesis of Flemming claimed separate 
threads as the essential structure, This gave place to 
the network hypothesis which recognized a framework or 
meshwork as the fundamental structure of protoplasm. 
Biitschli’s alveolar hypothesis interprets most of the visi- 
ble appearances in protoplasm as the expression of a 
universal honeycomb or froth structure. Strenrthened 
by the experiments of Rhumbler and others this hypothe- 
sis has risen to the dignity of a theory explaining some of 
the fundamental activities of protoplasm in the lower 
animals. More recent views make protoplasm polymor- 
phic, and of dierent structure at different times and 
places. A. Fischer claims that many of the above ap- 
pearances are artificial products and thinks that similar 
structures in living protoplasm may be temporary pre- 
cipitations of protcids. G. F. Andrews finds the above 
basic and many other kinds of structures in living proto- 
plasm to be built upon a basis of. relatively inert inclu- 
sions embedded in a plasma or continuous substance. A 
clear distinction is to be drawn between the diverse 
structural arrangements seen in most masses of proto- 
plasm and the background of ultimate protoplasm the 
structure of which has not been seen. (0) Chemical 
structure. To chemical examination protoplasm yields 
large amounts of proteids and of water, as well as some 
fats, carbohydrates, and mineral substances. Of these 
the proteids are preéminent in some fundamental phe- 
nomena of protoplasm. Whether the ultimate proto- 
lasm is one chemical substance ora mixture of substances 
isnotknown. Visible portions of protoplasm are complex 
and non-homogeneous in most cases and minute contig- 
uous areas give different chemical reactions. (ο Physi- 
cal structure. Protoplasm is essentially liquid in many 
of its active phases, with great differences of viscosity in 
different areas and in the same area at different times. 
It often looks like an emulsion and some of its properties 


Protorohippus (pro’tor-6-hip’us), Nn. 


Protorosauria 


proto-Semitic (pré” td-sé-mit’ ik), a. 


protosocial (prd-t6-sd’shal). a. 


Protospondyli (pr6-t6-spon/’di-li), η. aa [Gr. 


protostomal (prd-tos’t6-mal), a. 


first, + E. psychic.] In psychol., pertaining 
to or characteristic of the first beginnings of 
mind; mertally rudimentary or ultimate. 


It is one thing to build up the identical consciousness 
that has just been dissected, and quite another to take 
the dissected bits of, say, the normal, adult consciousness 
and entrust them, as protopsychic units, to time for the 
creation of a mental phylogeny. 

Amer. Jour. Psychol., XI. 406. 


protopterygian (pro’top-te-rij’i-an), a. [Gr. 


πρῶτος, first, + πτέρυξ, wing, fin, +.-ian.]..In 
ichth., noting that stage of embryonic deyvel- 
opment in which the fin-rays first appear. J. 
A. Ryder. 


proto-Renaissance (pro-td-ré-na-sons’), n. 


[Gr. πρῶτος, first, + F. IRenaissance.] A re- 
vival movement in art and literature preceding 
the Renaissance proper, especially that which 
began in the reign of the Emperor Frederick 
IT, (1194-1250), when a definite attempt. was 
made to revive interest in ancient art. The 
finest monuments of this movement are certain 
medals of the emperor and the sculpture of 
Niccola Pisano. 

[NL., .< 


Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Orohippus.] Α prim- 
itive equine animal, from the Middle Eocene 
Wind River beds, characterized by the pres- 
ence of four complete toes in the fore foot and 
three in the hind foot. Protorohippus stood 
16 inches high at the withers. | 
(pro’ tor-0-sa’ri-&), mn. ts 
[Ni] An order of reptiles established by 
eeley to contain rather large reptiles from 
the Permian of Germany. The vertebra are 
mostly biconcave; hypocentra are present; 
and the strong attachment of the pelvis indi- 
eates terrestrial habits. Palzohatteria also 
belong to. this order. : 


πρῶτος, first, + E. Semitic.] — Primitively 
Semitic: applied to a supposed primitive race 
from which all Semitic peoples were descended. 
[Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. social.] Containing possibilities of 
social evolution; especially, pertaining to the 
primitive horde and its unceveloped social 
capacities. JL. I’. Ward, Pure Soeiol., p. 274. 


πρῶτος, first, + σπόνόυλος, a vertobra. sub- 
order of fishes characterized by having a semi- 
heterocereal tail, the bony supports of the 
dorsal and anal fins equalin number to the fin- 
rays, and more than five actinosts in the pee- 
toral and none in the. ventral fins. They are 
the characteristic forms of the Jurassic. The 
Oey living species is the North American 
mia. | 


Protospongide (pro-td-spon’ ji-dé), π. pl. 


[NL., ς Gr. πρῶτος, first, + NL. Spongide.}.- A 
family of hexactinellid s»yonrves represented 
by fragmentary, quadrately roticulate, spicu- 
lar oy wi, om in Cambrian and Lower Silurian 
rocks. 


Protostegids (pré-td-sté’ji-do), n. pl. [NL. 


Protostegq, type genus, + -ic'x.] <A family of 
turtles, comprising specics of large size and 
marine habits, characterized by having the 
carapace imperfectly developed, the plastron 
well developed, and the limbs modified for 
swimming. The type specics is Protostega 
gigas, from the Cretaceous of Kansas. 


[ protostoma 
+ -all,] Of or pertaining to a protostoma or 
blastopore. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 
1900, ser. B, p. 323.—Protostomal seam, in em- 
bryol., the suture or seam formed by the closure of the 


lips of the protostoma or blastopore at the close of the 
gastrulation of certain animals, 


protothecal (pr6-td-thé’kal), a. 


prototoxin (prd6-t6-tok’sin), n. 


prototoxoid (pro-té-tok’soid), n. 


prototroch (pro’t6-trok), n. 


prototrochal (pré’ t6-tr6.- kal), a. 


prototrophic 


protostyle (pr6’to-stil), π. (Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ στῦλος, style.] A small-cusp present in the 
upper premolars of many mammals and situ- 
ated in front of the protocone on the margin 
of the tooth-crown. | 
τρικ θόμεν (ρτὸ-(6-εα]΄ 8, n. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. sulphate.] A compound of a metal 
or an electropositive radical with one combin- 
ing unit of the radical of sulphurie acid, or 
that member of a series of sulphates which 
contains the smallest proportion of the sul- 
phurie acid radical: as, protosulphate of iron 
or ferrous sulphate (FeSO,), commercially 
known as green vitriol, | 
οσο (pro-to-sul’fid), a. [Gr. πρῶτος, 
first, + H. sulphid.| A compound of a metal 
or an electropositive radical with one atom of 
sulphur, or that member of a series of sulphids 
which contains the smallest proportion of 
sulphur. , 
protosulphuret (pro-to-sul’fi-ret), n.. Same 
as *protosulphid. 
Prototaxites (pro’ to-tak-si’téz), π. [NL. 
(Dawson, 1860), « Gr. πρώτος, first, +, NL. 
, Taxites. See Tax- 
iies.] A genus of 
fossil αἶσαω, oceur- 
ring in Silurian 
and Devonian 
rocks, the trunks 
of which attained 
the dimensions of 
tree-trunks. It 
may have been a 
gigantic seaweed 
or kelp, but Daw- 
son regarded it as 
aland plantand a 
true tree. It was 
subsequently. re- 
named. Nemdato- 
phycus by Carru- 
τος thers and Nemato- 
phyton by Dawson, but the original name must 
be adhered to although implying a relationship 
to the Pinales. See Nematophycus. 
prototheca (pr6-td-th6é’ki), ».; pl. protothe- 
cx (-86). L., ¢ Gr. πρῶτος, first, + θήκη, 
receptacle.] The cup, or calicle, of the first, 
or parent, polyp of a coral colony. See the 
extract under *protothecal. 
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Prototaxttes logant, reduced. 
Section of trunk, 


he [ prototheca 
+ -all.] Of or pertaining to a prototheca, 
These conspicuous radial folds of the prototheca make 
it difficult to discern the exact character of the concen- 
tric foldings of the protothecal wall. 
Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist.,; Jan., 1904, p. 29. 


[Gr. prototheme (pro’td-thém), π. [Gre πρῶτος, 


first, + θέµα, theme.] The first constituent 
of a word or name. 

These protothemes in familiar intercourse, or even on 
more serious occasions, often received the termination -a, 
Seax, for instance, becoming Seaxa. 

N. and Q., 10th ser., III. 176. 
[Cr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. ἰοπίπ.] A derivative of a toxin 
which has a marked affinity for the corre- 
sponding antitoxin. 

(Cr. πρῶτος, 
first, + E. toxoid.) A toxoid which has.a 
greater affinity for the corresponding antitoxin 
than the toxin proper. : 


[Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ τρολός, 8 wheel, a disk.].A locomoter organ 
in the trochophore larve of many marine an- 
nelids.| It consists of a band of thickened 
ecls encircling the body of, the larva in front 
of the mouth and bearing strong motile cilia. 
See *preoral circlet. 

The adult Sipunculid retains the retractor muscles and 
nephridia of the trochophore. The loss of the prototroch, 
the development of the celome, and the enormous elon- 
gation of the trunk, are the only fundamental changes 
which the trochophore undergoes in passing into the 
adult condition. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Feb., 1904, p. 64. 


[ proto- 
troch + -all.] Of or pertaining to a proto- 
troch. 


prototrophie (pro-td-trof’ik), a. [Cr. πρῶτος, 


first, + τροφή, nourishment, + -ic.] Requir- 
ing for growth only simple inorganic sub- 
stances, as carbon dioxid and ammonia or 
nitrous acid and a few mineral salts: a term 
used by A. Fischer to designate a group of 
nitrifying bacteria characterized by a yery 
primitive metabolism. Compare *metatrophic 
and *paratrophic. Encyc. Brit., XXVI, 55. 
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prototype 


rototype, ”.— National prototypes, one of two 

penises and one of two kilograms kept ein the custody of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, by comparison 
with which weights and measures used in the United 
States are ultimately determined. The two kilograms are 
those designated as 4 and 20 by the International Commis- 
sion of Weights and Measures, and consist of an alloy of 
90 per cent. of platinum and 10 per cent. of iridium. 
They have been compared with great precision, both with 
the international prototype kilogram and with the kilo- 
grams issued by the Commission to the contributing goy- 
ernmeats. The two meters are those designated as 21 
and 27. They consist of the samealloy, and have likewise 
been compared with the international prototype meter, 
and with the meters furnished to the other governments 
by the Commission. Kilogram 4 and meter 21.419 used 
for actual comparisons with other weights or measures, 
while kilogram 20 and meter 27 are kept under seal for 
occasional use in Verifying working kilogram 4 and work- 
ing meter21. In reference tothe métre des Archives, and 
the international prototype meter, and to the correspond- 
ing kilograms, these national standards are copies; but 
their formal adoption as the authoritative standards to 
which other standards in the United States are to be con- 
formed has caused them to be called, perhaps with jus- 
tice, the national prototype kilogram and.the national 
prototype meter. 


rototypic (pro-t6-tip’ik), a. Same as proto- 

τή διὰ, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 903. 

protoveratridine (pro’td-vé-ra’tri-din), n. 
[ protoverair(ine) + -id + -ine2.] A bitter 
non-poisonous alkaloid produced by decom- 
position of the protoveratrine of Veratrum 
album. | | 

protoveratrine (pro’t6-vé-ra’trin), m. (Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + NL. Veratr(wm) + -ine2.] An 
intensely poisonous alkaloid obtained from the 
rhizomes of white hellebore, Veratrum album. 
It probably oceurs also in Veratrum viride. 

protoxidize (pr6-tok’si-diz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. protoxidized, ppr. protowidizing. (Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. oid + -ize.] In chem., to 
convert into a protoxid by union with a proper 
amount of oxygen. 

protozoéa (pro”td-z0-6’a), π. pl.; protozoéas 
eg (-6). [NL., <¢ Gr. πρῶτος, first, 
+ NL. zoéa.] A copepod-like larval type 
which is found ina few of the higher Crustacea. 
It has a long, jointed abdomen without ap- 
pendages, and it swims by means of the 
antennes. Huphausia, Penzus, Lucifer, and 
Sergestes are known to pass through a free pro- 
tozoéan stage, and Porcellana and Pinnixa hatch 
as protozoéas, but they escape from the proto- 
zoéan skin and become zoéas a few minutes 
after hatching. | 

protozoéan (ρτὸ/{ᾳ-ᾳ0-δ΄ 8η), a. [protozoé(a) 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to a protozoéa. 

protozodélogist (pro’td-z5-0l’6-jist), η. [ pro- 
tozodlog(y) + -ist.] A student ofthe Protozoa, 
especially of the parasitic forms. Nature, 
Nov. 29, 1906, p. 117. 

protozoélogy (pr6’td-zd-ol’6-ji), πι. »[ protozo- 
(on) + -ology.]\ That branch of zodlogy which 
treats of the Protozoa. 


Protozoology, a science that has only in most recent 
times attracted general attention, is nothing more or less 
than the study of a group of organisms which zoologists 
term protozoa. Nature, Nov. 29, 1906, p. 115. 


protractor, ”.—Stereographic protractor, in map 
projection, a plotting instrument or chart comprising 
graduated circular arcs and lines, used for the purpose of 
measuring geographical distances from maps plotted by 
stereographic projection. See map-projection, under pro- 
jection. 

The use of the stereographic protractor for measuring 
distances along great circles, of measuring spherical 
angles at a given point, together with various applica- 
tions in navigation. Nature, April 24, 1902, p. 599. 

Protremata (pr6-tré’ma-ti), n. pl. [NI.] In 
Beecher’s classification of the Brachiopoda, an 
order of articulated genera having the pedicle- 
opening restricted to the ventral valve 
throughout life and the prodeltidium originat- 
ing on the dorsal side of the body-wall in the 
Cephalata stage and later ankylosed to the 
ventral shell, thus initiating the’ deltidium, 
which persists in all later growth stages. The 
brachia are unsupported by a calcareous 
ribbon. A few genera (Thecidea, Lacazella) 
still exist, but most of the genera of the order 
are extinct. . 

protreptic (pro-trep’ tik), a. Same as pro- 
treptical. 

protrochal (pr6-trd’kal), a. _[pro- + trochal.] 
Noting a larval stage in some mollusks, as 
Dentalium and Nucula, which is antecedent to 
the trochophore and characterized by the 
possession of recurrently ciliated zones. The 
term is applied also to a larva of certain poly- 


ehetous worms, 


This ‘ test’ has also been seen in two species of Nucula, 
and pending fuller inquiry into the Myzomenian and a re- 
investigation of Dentalium, I would suggest that this re- 


currently ciliated sac is representative of a larval stage 
antecedent to the trochophore, for which the term pro- 
trochal may suffice. This term has indeed been already 
applied to a larva of certain Polycheeta, which might well 
represent a modification of that for which I am arguing ; 
and quite recently it appears to have been observed near 
Ceylon for a species of the genus Marphysa. 

Rep, Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sci., 1902, p. 630. 


protrochula (pr6-tré’ki-li), m. [pro- + L. 
trochus, + dim. -ula.] A hypothetical organ- 
ism represented by the stage in the develop- 
ment of the trochophore before the formation 
of theanus. AHatschek. 

The pro-trochula — is, Hatschek holds, to be considered 
as the point of meeting of flat-worms and all higher in- 
vertebrates. If we go farther, and inquire what this 
pro-trochula may be and how it arose, Hatschek’s reply 
would be that it is a hypothetical organism represented 


by the stage in the development of the trochophore before 
the formation of the anus. How it arose is not clear. 


Proviverride (pr6-vi-ver’i-dé), π. pl. 


pruritic 


baking. It is sometimes mounted on wheels 
for convenience in moving the load to the 
oven, and is usually fitted with an inlet for 
live steam. The steam fills the box and con- 
denses on the rolls, causing them to bake 
with a smooth hard crust. 


proving-hole (pré’ving-hol), x. In mining, an 


air-conduit in a mine. 

__ [NL., 
ς Proviverra, the type genus, + -idz.] <A 
family of Creodonta, which contains species of 
rather small size, having the upper molars re- 
sembling those of the living marsupials of the 
genus Dasyurus, while the lower molars ap- 
proach those of the true carnivore Viverra: 
from the Eocene of Europe and North Amer- 
‘ica. Schlosser, 1886. 


Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 794. Provost cell. See *cell. 


protrudent (pro-tré’dent), a. 
protruding, 
The mandibles are short but rather more protrudent. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 128. 

protrypsin (pro-trip’sin), nm. Same as tryp- 
sinogen. 

protuberance, ”.—Red protuberance. Same as 
solar prominence (which see, under prominence). 

protuberance-spectroscope (pro - tu’ be-rans- 
spek’tro-sk6p), π. A spectroscopic attach- 
ment to an astronomical telescope especially 
designed with a view to the convenient obser- 
vation of the spectra of solar protuberances. 

protungulate (pro-tung’ gi-lat), ». ([Gr. 
πρῶτος, first, + E. ungulate.} The primitive 
ungulate or common ancestor of all ungulates 
or hoofed mammals. 

protyle, ». 2. A hypothetical form of primal, 
undifferentiated matter from which, it has 
been imagined, by granulation or segregation 
of minute but definite masses may have been 
produced the atoms of the various chemical 
elements. | 

Prout’s hypothesis. See *hypothesis. 

prov. An abbreviation (/) [cap.] of Provence ; 
(ᾳ) Τοαρ.] of Proverbs, a book of the Old 

estament; (h) of province. 

prove, v. {. '7. In homeopathic practice, to 
test the therapeutic action of (a drug) by ob- 
serving the symptoms following its adminis- 
tration in appreciable amounts to persons in 
health. 

proveliger (pré-vel’i-jér), n. [L. pro, before, 
+ NL, veliger.| In mollusks, a stage preced- 
ing the veliger or before the formation of the 
shell; also a hypothetical form of similar 
structure regarded by Verrill as the mollus- 
ean archetype. 


proxeny (prok’se-ni), η, 


be sight og (pro-zi’m6-jen), n. 


P.R 


prudentialism 


Projecting or proxene (prok’seén), n. Same as proxenus. 
proxeneta (prok-se-né’ti), n. 


[L. proxeneta, 
See prowenet.] A broker or agent, specifically, 
a marriage broker. A contract with such an 
agent is void under the common law, though 
the civil law tolerated them. 

[Gr. προξενία, < πρό- 
ξενος, a public guest or friend. See proxenus.] 
The office or duty of a proxenus. 

The Delphian decree . . . conferring proxeny on the 
Athenian priestess Chrysis. . . . We have fullest infor- 
mation concerning the Athenian proxeny. 

W. Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiquities, I. 979. 


prozone (pro’zon), n. (Gr. πρό, before, + ζώνη, 


a belt, zone.] The anterior of the three re- 
gions into which the pronotum of Acridida, 
Locustidz, and Gryllidez is divided. 

Disk of pronotum tectiform, distinctly convex in longi- 
section, the mid-carina very pronounced, the lateral ca- 


rinae faintly indicated on the “prozone,” obsolete on 


metazone. Psyche (Boston), Feb., 1904, p. 7. 


[Gr. πρό, be- 
fore, + EK. zymogen.] A cytoplasmic substance 
in the gastric cells of Amphibia. It is sup- 
posed to arise from the chromatin of the nu- 
cleus and to pass into the cytoplasm where it 
becomes zymogen which is eventually dis- 
charged from the cell after the chromatin of 
the nucleus has been restored. Science, May 
17, 1901, p. 769. 

S. An abbreviation of President of the 
Royal Society. 


P.R.S.A. Anabbreviation of President of 


the Royal Scottish Academy. 

(eri-cen ang ἁλκοὴι nm. [pru- 
dential + -ism.|] Prudential character; action 
or conduct governed by prudential motives. 


Prudhomme’s black. See *dlack. 


9 .. ’ We . 
Proventricular valvule, a circular fold in the wall of prune-granite (prén’gran‘it), π. See *granite. 


the proventriculus of certain insects. A. S. 
Text-book of Entom., p. 313. 


prover, η. 


order. to determine the therapeutic indications 
for a drug. See *prove, v. t., 7. 

The manifestations of drug action thus produced are 
carefully recorded, and this record of ‘drug-diseases,” 
after being verified by repetition of many “provers,” 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the homceo- 
pathic materia medica, Encye. Brit., ΧΧΙΧ. 312. 
4. In old Eng. law, one who gives state’s evi- 
dence; an approver or probator. 

provide, v. t.—To cast loose and provide, to get 
(a gun) ready for action, and to furnish (it) with ammu- 
nition, 


province, ”.—Juvavian province, See *Juvavian. 
— Mediterranean province, a geographic designation 
applied by Austrian geologists to a marine basin which, 
during Triassic time, covered the eastern Alps, Tyrol, 
Lombardy, Carinthia, and extended eastward. Another 
contemporaneous Triassic basin extending over the Aus- 
trian Alps has been termed the Juvavian province.— 
Petrographical province, a term applied by Judd 
(1886) to a region in which the igneous rocks of a definite 
period possess characters which distinguish them from 
the igneous rocks of another region. The characters are 
‘chiefly chemical and mineralogical. 

Provincial constitutions. See *constitution. 

provinculum (pro-ving’ki-lum), n.; pl. provin- 
cula (-li). [L. pro, for, in place of, + vin- 
culum, a Ὀοπᾶ.] The primitive hinge of 
certain young pelecypod shells, consisting of 
minute teeth on both sides of or behind the 
Ὃ ος which are apparently independent 
of the permanent dentition of later stages. 

proving, π. 3. The homeopathic test of the 
therapeutic value of a drug. See *prove, 
0.054: 

proving-box (pré’ving-boks), n. In bread- 
making, a large sheet-metal box having slid- 
ing doors and sheet-metal shelves, used to 
prove the rolls and loaves of dough before 


pruning, η. 


Packard, Prune-juice expectoration. See *expectora- 


tion. 


3. In homeopathic medicine, one Prunella twill. See *twilll. 
who submits himself to experimentation in pruner, η. 


2. Any one of many cerambyeid 
beetles whose larves bore into the twigs of 
various trees, weakening them and causing 
them to fall off as if pruned.— Apple-tree pruner, 
alongicorn beetle, Elaphidion villosum, which lays its 
eggs in young twigs or small branches, whence the issuing 





a, larva; 6, beetle; c, pupa; d@, e, pruned ends of twigs; % 
pupa in winter quarters in cut twig; g, leg of larva. 
(Chittenden, U. S. D. A.) 


larva burrows into the center of the twig or branch, On 
reaching full growth the larva μας severs the branch, 
so that itis readily broken off by the wind. It affects, 
pennies apple, other fruit-trees and shade and forest 
growth. 


1. The clearing of the stem of a tree 
through the death and fall of branches for want of light 
is known as natural pruning ; when living branches are 
removed by cutting them close to the stem the operation 
is known as green pruning ; when it is confined to dead 
branches it is known as dry pruning. 


pruritic (pré-rit’ik), a. [prurit(us) + -ie.] 
Affected with pruritus; itching. 


a s—i(iststsC 


Prus. 
Prus. An abbreviation (a) of Prussia; (b) of psammotherapy (sam-6-ther’a-pi), ». [Gr. 
Prussian, ψάµµος, sand, + θεραπεία, medical treatment.] 
Prussak’s fibers. See *jiber1. The employment of sand-baths in the treat- 
Prussian defense. See *defense. ment of disease. 


nodesmia (prim-n6-des’mi-&), ». pl. psammous (sam‘us), a. [Gr. ψάµµος, sand, + 
L., ς Gr. mpuurdv, lower part, + déoua, a -ous.) Containing sand; sandy; gritty. 

bond. ] A group of spatangoid echinoids or psaturose (sat’t-ros), π. [F. psaturose (Beu- 
sea-urchins, founded by Lovén to contain dant, 1832), prop. *psathyrose, < Gr. ψαθυρός, 
genera with subanal fascioles. friable, crumbling, + -ose.] Stephanite or 
Przibram schists. See *schist. brittle silver ore, an ore containing about 68.5 
.δ. An abbreviation (ο) [l. ο] of passed per cent. of silver. 
School of Instruction (of Officers); (d) [cap.] of P. Β. Ο. An abbreviation of Passed Staff Col- 
Permanent Secretary; (e) [cap.] of Privy lege. 


Seal. 
psalidodect (sa-lid’d-dekt), a. [Gr. ψαλίς 
ανν) a pair of scissors, + ὀήκτης, a biter, < 
άκνειν, bite.] Cutting by movement over the 
inner surface of another cutting-edge of the 
molar teeth of the lower jaw of certain mam- 
mals in mastication. ‘Cope. [Rare.] 
psalistoma (sa-lis’t6-mii), n.; pl. psalistomata 
(sal-is-to’ma-tii). [Gr. adic, scissors, + στόμα, 
mouth.] In decapod crustaceans, the eutting- 
tooth or sharp margin of the mandible. 
Mandible with shortened cutting-tooth (psalistoma) 
and a three-jointed palp (synaphipod). 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., 1903, Ῥ. 440. 
psallette (sii-let’),». [F., irreg. < Gr. ψάλλει», 
πι on the harp, sing to the harp, + -ette.] 
ame as maitrise, 1. 


psaltery. 1. The term is loosely applied to a variety 
of stringed instruments, some of them lyres or harps, 
rather than zithers. 


psammite, ”.—Condroz psammites, in geol., the 
sandy facies of the Famennian (Upper raphe in Bel- 
gium. Itcarries an abundant fauna. See *Condrusian. 


Psammobia(sa-m0’ bi-ii), ». [NL., < Gr. ψάµµος, 
sand, + βίος, life.) The typical genus of the 
Psammobiidz. Lamarck. 

Psammobiide (sam-6-bi’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Psammobia + -idz.| A family of bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the order Eulamellibranchiata, which 
have elongated separate siphons and a large 
tongue-shaped foot. It includes the genera 
Psammobia and Sanguinolaria. 

Psammodus (sam’6-dus), » [NL., ς Gr. 
ψάµµος, sand, + ὀδούς, tooth.] A Lower Car- 
boniferous genus of selachian fishes of the 
family Psammodontidz, known only from the 
teeth, which are large and more or less quad- 
rangular, with thick, smooth roots almost as 
large as the crown. The crown surface is 
porous and punctate or finely striated. The 
genus occurs in the Carboniferous of Europe 
and North America. 

psammogenous (sa-moj’e-nus),a. [Gr. ψάµµος, 
sand, + γίγνεσθαι, become, + -ous.] In phy- 
togeog., of a more or less coarse-grained sandy 
consistency: said of soils. Thurmann, the 
author of the term (1849), further distin- 
guished psammogenous soils into perpsam- 
mic, hemipsammic, and oligopsammic, and 
named transitional states pelopsammic, Com- 
pare *pelogenous. 

psammolo (sa-mol’6-ji), π. [Gr. ψάµµος, 
sand, + -Aoyia, < λέγειν speak.]_ The science 
which deals with the different forms assumed 
by sand. 7 

The study of psammology. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. S.), LX. 570. 

Psammoperca (sam-6-pér’kii), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
ἠάµµος, sand, + πέρκη, perch.]. A genus of 
serranoid fishes, found from the Bay of Bengal 
and the China Sea to the north coast of Aus- 
tralia. 

psammophile (sam’6-fil), a. [Gr. ψάµµος, sand, 
+ φίλος, loving. ] ame as *psammophilous. 

The slender, wiry culms of this grass . . . render the 
species one of the most striking types of psammophile 
plants. 6. Mohr, Plant Life of Alabama, p. 131. 

psammophilous (sa-mof’i-lus), a. [Gr. ψάμµος, 
sand, + φίλος, loving, + -ows.] Living in or 
frequenting sandy places: said of plants or 
animals. Also psammophile and ammophilous. 
Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1892, p. 508. 
psammophyte (sam’9-fit),. [Gr. pdyuoc, 
sand, + φυτόν, plant.] In phytogeog., a plant 
adapted to grow and habitually growing in 
sana. as on the seashore, on dunes, ete. 
psammophytic (sam-6-fit’ik), a. [psammo- 
phyte + -ic.] Having the character of or per- 
taining to psammophytes; psammophilous. 

psammosarcoma (sam/”6-sir-k0’ mi), n.; 
pl. psammosarcomata (-ma-ti). _[NL., ς Gr. 
ψάµµος, sand,+ σάρκωµα, sarcoma.] A sarcoma 
with caleareous deposit. 


pschutt (pshot), ». [See the def.] . The élite; 
the ‘upper ten’; the highest of high life. The 


word is said to have originated in an expression of Dau- 
det’s in ‘‘ Le nabab,” where he represents the Marquis de 
Monpavon, a haughty and disdainful old beau, as express- 
ing his profound scorn for the act of explaining himself or 
even making the slightest effort to help others to under- 
stand him. In his conversation with the Duke de Mora 
(Morny), aman of the samecharacteristics, he substituted 
““ps—” “ns—” for every word he was too indolent to 
say ; and this “ps” is supposed to have given birth to 
pschutt as expressing the very cream of the aristocratic 
set. Afterward used attributively, in the sense of ultra- 
extravagant and -fashionable. Larousse. [Slang.] 


Psednoblennius (sed-n6-blen’i-us), π. [NIL., 


ς Gr. ψεδνός, thin, spare, scanty, + NL. blen- 


nius, blenny.] A genus of blennioid fishes 
found in the Gulf of California. 

pselaphesia (sel-a-f6’shii), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
ψηλάφησις, a feeling.| In psychol., a term pro- 
posed by M. Dessoir in 1892 to include active 
touch and the ‘muscle sense’: opposed to 
contact-sense. E. C. Sanford, Exper. Psychol. 


pselaphesis (sé-laf’e-sis), ». [See *psela- 
Ῥ]ιεδία.] 1. Same asa *pselaphesia.— 2, Same 
as cerphologia. 

Psenes (sé’néz), ». [NL, (Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes, 1835), origin uncertain. It is appar. 
a F. plural, and is given as from a Gr. “yf, 
the osprey.”] A genus of fishes of the family 
Nomeidx, inhabiting warm seas and known 
chiefly from very young specimens found in 
the open ocean. 

psephite (sée’fit), m. [Gr. wWidoc, a pebble, + 
-ite2,] In petrog., a coarse conglomerate with 
argillaceous cement: extended by Naumann 
to all coarse fragmental rocks, conglomerates, 
and breccias. Distinguished from psammite 
and pelite. Brongniart, 1813. 

psephitic (sé-fit’ik), a. [psephite + -ic.] In 
petrog., resembling or composed of coarse sand 
or coarse fragments of rock or erystal. 

Psephodus (sef’6-dus), ». [NL., < Gr. ψζφος 
a pebble, a counter, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth. 
A selachian fish of the family Cochliodontidz, 
known only from teeth which are rhombic or 
rhomboidal in shape, four- or five-cornered, 
slightly convex or more strongly arched with 
finely punctate crown surface and crenulated 
borders. It occurs in the Carboniferous of 
Europe, India, and North America. 

Psettichthys (se-tik’ this), m. [NL., < Gr. 
φῆττα, flounder, + ἰχθύς, fish.] A genus of 
flounders found on the coast of California. 

pseud. An abbreviation of pseudonym. 

pseudaconin (sid-ak’6-nin), n. [pseudaco- 
n(it)in.] A feebly poisonous, light yellow, 
amorphous alkaloid, CosHgqOgN, formed by 
hydrolyzing pseudaconitin with dilute mineral 
acids or alcoholic soda. It melts below 100560. 

pseudacousma (stid-a-kés’mii), 2. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + ἄκουσμα, thing heard.] Sameas 
pseudacusis. 

pseudallosematic (siid”al-6-sé-mat’ik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. allosematic.] Noting 
resemblances of an animal in form and color 
to some object associated with another species. 
Poulton. 

pseudambulacra (sid-am-bi-la’kri), n. pl. 

NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. ambulacrum.] 
A name given by Roemer to the ambulacral 
fields.of blastoids. 

pseudamnesia (siid-am-né’shiii), n.  [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + µιμνήσκειν, remind.] A gen- 
eral term for the illusions of memory in which 
the subject appears to remember events that 
he has never experienced, including simple 
paramnesia (confusion of imagination. with 
memory), identifying paramnesia (false famil- 
iarity or double memory), and suggestive or 
associative paramnesia (false recollections 
aroused by present impressions). Baldwin, 
Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., II. 374. 


pseudepigraph 


pseudamphora (siid-am’f6-rii), n.; pl. pseudam- 
phore (-ré). 


[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
αμφορεύς, a Jar.) 

A peculiar form of 
vase often found 
in the older classes 
of Greek pottery. 
It has two handles 
connected with a 
false neck, the ac- 
tual opening being 
placed on one side. 
The next style to 


consider is that of 
the false-necked vases, 





otherwise called biigel- 
Pseudamphora, kannen, or ‘pseud- 
amphore, 


W. M. Flinders Petrie, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XI. 274. 

pseudamygdaloid (siid-a-mig’da-loid),n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. amygdaloid.} In petrog., 
an igneous rock containing pseudamygdules. 

pseudamygdule (sid-a-mig’dil), η. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. amygdule.] In petrog., a mineral 
aggregate or crystal replacing a primary min- 
eral of an igneous rock in such a manner as 
to appear like a true amygdaloidal filling of a 
vesicular cavity. 

pseudangina (stid-an-ji’ni), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. angina.] Απ attack of 
pain resembling that of angina pectoris, but 
not due to disease of the heart or coronary 


arteries, Also written pseudo-angina. Phil. 
Med. Jour., Jan. 31, 1903, p. 207. 
pseud-annual (sid’an/’ii-al), π. See *an- 


nual, 3. 


When the plant reduces itself toa bulb at the approach 
of the dry or cold season, it thereby becomes a pseud- 
annual, but when it reduces itself. to a seed it is strictly 
annual. L. Η. Bailey, Survival of the Unlike, p. 294. 

Pseudanthias (si-dan’thi-as), m. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Anthias.] A genus 





; Pseudanthias kelloggt. 
(From Bull. U. S. Fish Com., vol. XXIII.) 

of serranoid fishes, closely allied to Anthias. 

The species are numerous in the Pacific, P. 

kelloggi in Hawaii, P. japonicus in Japan. 
pseudaposematic. (sid’ap-6-sé-mat’ik), a. 

[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. aposematic.] Relating 

to the phenomenon of protective mimicry, as 

distinguished from protective resemblance, or 

μας defense. EH. B. Poulton.— Pseudapose- 

matic character, a character which, in one species, 


serves to warn away enemies, copied in another species. 
See xpseudepisematic character. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, 


pseudatoll (sid-a-tol’), n. 
+ E. atoll.) 1. A nearly circular island sim- 
ulating an atoll in ferm.—2. A small reef, 
simulating an atoll in form, but resulting from 
the growth of a single community of organ- 
isms. 

pseudatropine (stid-at’ro-pin), η. 
*koscine?. 

Pseudechis (sii-dek’is), m. [NL.,< Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + ἔχις, a viper.] A genus of elapine 

. snakes, comprising very deadly species. A typi- 
cal member of the genus is P. porphyriaceus, the black 
snake of Australia, which reaches a length of five or six 
feet. The outer row of scales is red at the base and the 


ventral scales are red. The species feeds on small mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles. 


pseudencephalic (siid-en-se-fal’ik), a. [ pseud- 
encephal(us) + -ic.] Relating to a pseuden- 
eephalus. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 229. 

pseudentoptic (siid-en-top’ tik), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. entoptic.] In physiol. and psycho- 
phys., apparently but not really entoptic. See 
the extract. 


Notice . . . the horizontal bands that follow, a slow 
dropping and raising of the upper lid. Such appearances 
as these, since their cause is not really in the eye but 
outside of it, have been called pseudentoptic by Laqueur. 

E. C. Sanford, Exper. Psychol., p. 98. 


pseudepigraph (siid-ep’i-graf), π. A spurious 
writing. See pseudepigrapha. 
Wisdom of Solomon.—This pseudepigraph claims to 


have been written by King Solomon. 
| Encyc. Brit., XXV. 496. 


Same as 


pseudepigraphal 


pseudepigraphal (sid-e-pig’ ra-fiil), a. [ pseud- 
epigraph + -aii.]. Having the character of 

a pseudepigraph or of the pseudepigrapha. 
pseudepisematic (sid’ep-i-sé-mat’ik), a. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. episematic.] In Diol., 
noting the mimiery or copying, in one species, 
of an episematic character of another species. 
It is commonly assumed that the purpose of this imita- 


tion is purely alluring or pseudepisematiec, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, Jan.-April, 1903, p. 48. 


pseudodiorite 


center (centr-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining toa [See *pseudoclistogamy.] Presenting the char- 
pseudocenter. acter of pseudoclistogamy. Pound and Clem- 
A Lae of ο κοκ] extremibly Gotiinion and often ents, Plant Life of Nebraska. 

perplexing may be termed pseudocentric ; in such a con- ; Cr; Fee ah ee pee 
dition there is an apparent simplicity that. reveals .its mea a 2 no xe ep a klis tog να mi), 9 
secondary nature by some small and apparently meaning- (Gr. «ψευδής, false,» . clistogamy.| The 
less complexity. Eneye. Brit., XXVIII. 343. phenomenon of being clistogamous only as 
pseudocentricity’ (sii’” do - sen -tris’i-ti), η. affected by special causes. For cases of 
[ pseudocentric + -ity.] pseudoclistogamy see *hydroclistogamy and 
*photoclistogamy, 2. 


The character’ of 
being or of pertaining to a pseudocenter. Pseudocele, x. 2. A cavity of the brain, 


Pseudepisematic character, an episematic character 
or recognition-mark of one species copied in another for 


Trans. Linnean Soc., Zool., 1901, p. 265. 


the purpose of deception. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 149. 


pseudholoptic (sid-ho-lop’tik), a. See 
*pseudoholoptic. 

pseudidea (siid-i-dé’ii), n. [Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ E. idea.], .A false idea, notion, or theory ; 
an idea which may be framed in words, but is 
intrinsically unthinkable; or, an. idea per- 
verted by automorphic interpretation. 

The proposition with which Kant’s philosophy sets out, 
verbally intelligible though it is, cannot by any effort be 
rendered into thought— cannot. be. interpreted into an 
idea properly so called, but stands merely for a pseud- 
idea. H. Spencer, First Principles, iii. 

It may be questioned whether this fundamental dictum 


of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy is not itself a good ex- : 


ample of those very “pseud-ideas” whose nature and 
frequency in human reasoning he has so clearly described. 
L. 5, Ward, Dynamic Sociol., I. 160. 

pseudinoma (sii-di-n6’mii), x. ; pl. pseudino- 
mata (-ma-tii). [NL.,< Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
(?) i¢ (w-), muscle, + -οπια.] 1. A ‘scirrhous 
ecancer.— 2. A phantom tumor, | __ 

pseudisochromatic (sud-i’sd-kr6-mat’ik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. isochromatic.]\ In 
psychophys., pretendedly. or illusorily same- 
colored: said of certain test-cards, used for 
‘the diagnosis of color-blindness, in which 
patches of one color are variously distributed 
among patches of another color, with which 
the former may, by color-blind persons, be 
confused. | 

pseudisodomum, 7. See pseudisodomon. 

pseudo-acid (sii-dd-as’id), π. An organic com- 
pound which, in the free state, hasnotthe struc- 
ture of an acid: in the presence of bases it 
gradually undergoes molecular rearrangement 
and forms salts. Amer. Chem. Jour., Sept., 
1903, p. 187. 

pseudo-ameeboid (si’d6-a-mé’boid), a. Simu- 
lating the ameboidform. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, I. 280. 

pseudo-angina (si’d6-an-ji’ni), n. 
*xpseudangma. 

pseudo apopleckic (sii - d6 - ap -9-plek ’ tik), 
a. Simulating apoplexy. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, IV. 589. | 

pseudobacillus (si’d6-ba-sil’us), n.; pl, pseu- 
dobacilli (-i). [NL.] One of the minute bodies 
found in sputum, which react to stains in the 
same manner as the tubercle bacillus, but are 
not living organisms. They are readily dis- 
solved in ether or chloroform, and are prob- 
ably fine particles of fat. 

pseudobase (sii’dd-bas), mn. An organic com- 
pound which, in the free state, has not the 
structure of a base: in the presence of acids 
it gradually undergoes molecular rearrange- 
ment and forms salts. 


pseudobeat (si’dd-bét), n. In phonet., a 
fluctuation of intensity occurring in the phon- 
autographie curves of the letter r. See the 
extract. , 

The curve of r was found to consist of small vibrations 
with rather regular fluctuations of amplitude having long 
periods; the resemblance to the familiar curves of two 
tones forming beats suggested the term ‘pseudobeats’ 
for the fluctuations of intensity observed in the r-curves. 

Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 19. 
pseudocapitulum (si’d6-ka-pit’i-lum), n. ; pl. 
pseudocapitula (-la). [NL., ¢ Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ NL. capitulum.] In certain mites, asclerite 
resembling the eapitulum, but morphologi- 
eally distinct. Jowr. Roy. Micros. Soc., Dee., 
1904, p. 650. | 


pseudocardinal (si-d6-kir’ di-mnal),a. [Gr. 


Same as 


ψευδής, false, + E.cardinal.] Of or pertaining 
to those teeth in a schizodont pelecypod shell 


which are situated below the beaks. Same as 
subumbonal. 
pseudocenter (sii-d6-sen’tér), n. 


[Gr. ψευδής, 
false, 


Pseudoceros (sii-dos’é-ros), n. 


+ κέντρον, center.) An organism or an pseudoclassic (st-d6-klas’ik), a. 
organ which, while unspecialized or primi- 


pseudocentrous (sii-do-sen’trus), a. [pseudo- 
center + -ous.] Having vertebre without 
centra, but composed of a shell of bone sur- 


rounding the notochord, and consisting of 


two pairs of arcualia. The condition is found 
in some extinct amphibians. 


pseudoceelian (sii-d6-sé’li-an), a. 
pseudocelic. 


being pseudocentric ; the state or condition of 

lying between the hemispheres and below the 
corpus callosum. The name is given because 
the cavity is not in the brain substanee, but 
between the hemispheres. Same as jifth ven- 
tricle. Science, Feb. 1Τ, 1905, p. 268. 
Same as 


Order Urodela, Dumeril. Psewdocentrous, with the tail pseudocoloboma (sti’d6-kol-6-b0’mii), n. ; pl. 


remaining throughout life. 


pseudocolobomata (-ma-tii). 


(NL., < Gr. ψευδής, 


H. Gadow, Classification of Vertebrata, p. 12. false, + Ni. coloboma.] “A strongly pigmented 


pseudocentrum (st-d6-sen’trum), n.; pl. pseu- 
docentra (-tré). [NL., ¢ Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
κέντρο», ecenter.] The body of a vertebra 
which is formed by the meeting and fusion of 
the two principal pairs of dorsal and ventral 
arcualia, or entirely by the chief dorsal arcu- 
alia. _This condition obtains in the tailed 
amphibians. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (on- 
don), 1896, ser. B, p. 21. 

pseudocephalocele (sii-d6-sef’a-16-sél), n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + EK. cephalocele.|] A non-con- 
genital hernia of the brain, due to disease or 
subcutaneous fracture of the skull. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, IT. 237. 


Pseudoceratites (sii’ dd-ser-a-ti’ téz), n. pl. 


[NL., ¢ Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Ceratites.] An 
artificial group of ammonoid cephalopod gen- 
era with ceratitoid sutures found in Cretaceous 
rocks, comprising the retrogressive descend- 
ants of earlier, more complex Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous types. Among the American genera 
included in this group may be mentioned Pla- 
centiceras, Sphenodiscus, Engonoceras, and Met- 
engonoceras. 


pseudoceratophorous (sii’d6-ser-a-tof’6-rus), 


a. (Gr. ψευδής, false, “Ἑ κέρας (κερατ-), horn, + 
-popoc, < φέρειν, bear.] Having horns that are 
not outgrowths of the frontal bones, but, as 
in the giraffe, are developed from separate 
centers of ossification. 
The existence [in the Giraffe] of pseudoceratophorous 
epiphyses permanently invested by a hairy integument. 
Proe. Zool. Soc. London, 1860, p. 105. 
Pseudoceridz (sii-d6-ser’i-dé), π. pl. [NL., < 
Pseudoceros + -ἰάσ.] A family of polyelads 
having an oval or elliptical body with fold- 
like marginal tentacles, the mouth in the 
middle of the anterior half of the body, and 
the eyes.on the brain-areas and the tentacles. 
It ineludes the genera Pseudoceros, Thysano- 
zoon, and Yungia. 


ψευδής, false, + κηρός (2), bees-wax. 
typical genus of the Pseudoceridz. Lang, 1884. 
pseudochromesthesia (si-dd-krom-es-thé’- 
shiii), . 
chromesthesia.] In psychol., the constant 
and uniform association of colors with uncol- 
ored visual impressions or with sensations 
of other modalities; especially, colored hear- 
ing, or the association of colors with sounds: 
the commonest form of synesthesia. 
Pseudo-chromesthesia is that peculiar faculty of asso- 
ciation of the’ sensorial perceptions, by means of which 
any primary sensation or even a purely psychical process 
can evoke, in the case of certain persons, a false visual 
sensation of color, constant in the case of the same stim- 
ulus with the same person. Amer. Jour. Psychol., V. 20. 
pseudochromatin (sii-d6-kr6’ma-tin), m. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. chromatin.] Same as *pro- 
chromatin. Pfitzner, 1886. 
pseudochrome (sii’d6-krom), n. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, +. χρῶμα, color.] <A large, spherical, 
extranuclear body composed of coiled fila- 
ments in the cell cytoplasm of the ovarian 
follicles of birds. It seems to be equivalent 
to the ‘ergastoplasm’ of Garnier and the ‘mi- 
tochondria’ of Benda. Jour. Roy. Micros. 
Soc., Oct., 1903, p. 594. 
pseudochrysolite (st-d6-kris’6-lit), n. 
ψευδής, false, -r E. 


chrysolite.] Same as 
*bottle-stone. 


[Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. classic.]. In the jine arts, having 


pseudocone (sii’d6-k6n), n. 


pseudocubic (sii-d6-ki’bik), a. 


[NL., < Gr. pseudocumidine (sti’do-kum’i-din), n. 


pseudoderm (sii’d6-dérm), n. 


pseudodiabase (sii-d0-di’a-bas), π. 
[Gr. ᾿ ψευδής, false, + E. diabase.] In petrog., a 


or non-pigmented line on the iris, giving the 
appearance of a coloboma. 

[Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ κῶνος, cone.) A false or modified erystal- 
line lens or cone occurring in the eyes of 
muscid flies. The eone is replaced by four 
cells filled with a transparent fluid, and a pro- 


toplasmic nucleated portion.— Pseudocone eye. 
See *eyel, 


pseudoconglomerate (si’d6-kon-glom’e-rat), 
Ns 


[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. conglomerate.] In 
petrog., a rock, resembling a conglomerate, 
formed by the erushing of a compact rock 
into larger and smaller fragments which have 
become more or less rounded in the process 
oferushing. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 683. 


pseudoconhydrine (si’d6-kon-hi’drin), n. 


[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. conhydrine.].. An al- 
kaloid extracted in small quantity from the 
less volatile, portion of erude econine from 
Conium maculatum. It is isomeric with con- 
hydrine, and differs from conine in containing 
in addition to the elements of this latter an 


-atom of oxygen. 
pseudocrystalline (si-do-kris’ta-lin), a. [Gr. 


ψευδής, false, + E. erystalline.| In petrog., 
noting a texture or rock which resembles one 
that is truly crystalline, being made up of 
detrital crystals or fragments little worn and 
cemented together. by any kind of mineral 
cement. 

[Gr. ψευδή", 
false, + E. cubic.] Cubie in outer form, but 
not isometric in internal structure or distribu- 
Henge properties. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., 
Ῥ. 


pseudocumene (sii-do-kum’én),, [Gr. ψευδής, 


false, + EK. cumene.] <A colorless oily hydro- 
carbon, 1,2,4-trimethylbenzene, CgHs(CHs3)s, 
found in coal-tar and petroleum, and also made 
synthetically. It boils at 169.8° C. 

Gr. 


The -pevdgc, false, + E. cumidine.] Aminotrimethyl- 


benzene, CeHo(CH3)3NHo, a raw material of 
the color industry. ‘iso called -cumidine. 


[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. pseudocyphella (si’do-si-fel’%), . ; pl. pseudo- 


cyphell# (-6). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. 
cyphella.| A small depression iu the under sur- 
face of a lichen thallus, differing from a ey- 
phella in being pulverulent or bearing soredia. 


They [Cyphellz] are generally naked, but are often 
also pulverulent or sorediiferous, in which latter case 


_ they are called pseudo-cyphella. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 554. 
pseudocyst, ». 1. In bot.: (b) The vegetative 


cell of any of the blue-green alge.—2. In 
some sporozoans, a structure which is formed 
from the residual protoplasm left after the 
sporoblasts are separated off and which by 
swelling causes the true cyst-wall {ο burst 
asunder, thus setting free the spores. 


pseudodeltidium, n. It is a triangular cover over 


the delthyrium or pedicle-slit, developed by the union of 
the deltidial plates in telotrematous brachiopods. 


[Gr. φευδής, 
false, + dépua, skin.] In sponges, a sort of 
outer covering or skin formed by outgrowths 
from the ascon tubes situated most peripher- 


ally. 
: [Gr. 


name given by Becker to certain altered dia- 
bases in California which were supposed to 
have been formed by metamorphism from sedi- 
ments. 


tive, is actually the degenerate or simplified the form but not the spirit of classic art; pgeudodiorite (sii-d6-di’6-rit), π. [Gr. ψευδής, 


- descendant of a more complicated ancestor. 
pseudocentric (sti-dd-sen’trik), a. 


sometimes, simply imitated from classic art. 


[ pseudo- pseudoclistogamous (sii’d6-klis-tog’a-mus), a. 


false, + E. diorite.] 


n petrog., same as 
*xmetadiorite. 


pseudodiphtheria 
pseudodiphtheria (si d6o- dif- thé’ ri-%), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. diphtheria.) 
An affection resembling diphtheria, but not 
marked by the presence of the bacillus of 


diphtheria. See pseudodiphtheria *bacilli. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IIT. 486. ‘ 
pseudodiphtheritice (st’d6-dif-thé-rit’ik), a. 
Relating to or of the nature of pseudodiph- 
theria. | 
pseudodoxy (sii’d6-dok-si), n. [Gr. ψευδοδοξία, 
ς ψευδόδοξος, having a false opinion. . See 
pseudodox.| The holding of erroneous opin- 
ions; incorrectness of opinion, especially in 
matters of theology: opposed to orthodoxy. 
pseudo-emphysema (su’d6-em-fi-se’mii), 2. 

NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. emphysema. ] 
A condition of the lungs, due to temporar 
blocking of the smaller bronchial tubes, whic 
resembles in its symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances true emphysema. Buck, Med. 

andbook, IT. 493. ° 

pseudo-encephalitis (si’”dd-en-sef-a-li’ tis), η. 
[NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. encephalitis.] 
A condition in infants which resembles acute 
hydrocephalus: due to colliquative diarrhea. 

pseudo-ephedrine (su’d6-ef’é-drin), ». [Gr. 
ψευδής, talse, + E. ephedrine.] . A colorless 
erystalline alkaloid, Cj9H ,;ON, isomeric with 
ephedrine, contained in Ephedra vulgaris, E. 
helvetica, and other species of Ephedra: simi- 
lar to atropin. 

pseudo-equality (sii’d6-é-kwAl’i-ti), η. : 
apparent or false equivalence which disap- 
pears when subjected to adequate tests. Na- 
ture, Sept. 18, 1902, p. 497. 
seudo-erysipelas (si / d6-er-i-sip’ e-las), n. 

PrGr., peube, Palse, + NL, erysipelas.]. A dif- 
fuse inflammation of theskin that does not have 
all the characteristic features of erysipelas. 

pseudofluctuation (eatdG- inks shee); n. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + 1. fluctuation.] In pathol., 
an impulse transmitted through solid but soft 
tissue, such as muscle, giving the impression 
of a fluidsac. Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 571. 

pseudoform (si’d6-férm), ». (Gr. ψευδής, 

false, + L. forma, form.] A false or simu- 
lating form; specifically, the labile form of 
a substance which undergoes tautomeric 
changes. See *pseudomerism. 

The notion of the shifting hydrogen radical is but the 
hypothetical way of viewing the intervention of the in- 
tramolecular change by which the substance becomes its 
“ pseudoform.” Nature, Sept. 18, 1902, p. 503. 

pseudoganglion (si-d6-gang’gli-on), n.; pl. 
pseudoganglia (-i). [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ NL. ganglion.] <A circumscribed thicken- 
ing of the sheath of a nerve, resembling exter- 
nally a ganglion. 

pseudogaster (si-d6-gas’tér),.». [NL., ς Gr. 
wevdyc, false, + γαστήρ, belly.] The cavity 
formed by the folding of a flabellate sponge 
into a cup-shaped or tubular form. 

pseudoglacial (sii-d6-gla’shial), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. glacial.) Simulating glacial de- 
posits or action. J. Geikie, The Great Ice Age, 
p. 697. 

pseudoglioma (sii’d6-gli-d’mii), n.; pl. pseudo- 

gliomata (-ma-ti). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, 
NL. glioma.] A suppurative affection of 
the choroid resembling a glioma of the retina. 
Med. Record, July 11, 1903, p. 50. 
pseudoglobulin (si-dd-glob’i-lin), n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. globulin.) One of two fraec- 
tions ( pseudoglobulin and euglobulin) of serum 
globulin. Of these the euglobulin is thrown 
down from its saline solution on dialysis, 
while the pseudoglobulin remains in solution. 
pseudoglottis (si-d6-glot’is), κ. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + γλωττίς, glottis.] The aper- 
ture in the larynx formed by the ventricular 
bands or false vocal chords. 

pseudogyne, n. 2. A curious caste or form of 
ant occurring in the colonies of certain species, 
as Formica sanguinea, in which is combined 
the thorax of a female with the abdomen and 
size of a worker. 

In 1895 E, Wasmann, 8. J., advanced the hypothesis 
that the so-called “ pseudogynes” in the colonies of 
Formica sanguinea owe their existence and development 
to the rearing of the beetle Lomechusa strumosa F. _. 

Entomological News, XV. 339. 

y (sti-doj’i-ni), n. [pseudogyne + 


pseudo 
~y he condition of being a pseudogyne. 


3,] 
E. Wasmann returns with fresh light to a discussion of 


““pseudogyny ” in Formica sanguinea, etc. A pseudo- 
gynous form exhibits a somewhat deformed combination 


of the thorax-structure of a female with the abdominal 


development and body size of a worker. 
Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., April, 1903, p. 172. 
pseudohallucination (si/’ d6 -ha-li-si-na’- 
shon), 2 In mental pathol., an apperceptive 
or psychic hallucination; a hallucination 
which results from the exercise, of memory 
and imagination without the interposition of a 

sensory stimulus. | | 
Pseudohallucinations . . . occur, as a rule, η chronic 
cases. The imagination plays an important part in their 
etiology. S. Paton, Psychiatry, p. 59. 
pseudohalter (sii-dd-hal’tér), n.; pl. pseudo- 
halteres (-te-réz). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
NL. halter. See halter3.] One of the greatly 

reduced elytra of a stylopid beetle. 

pseudohemoglobin (si’d6-hem-6-gl6’bin), n. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. hemoglobin.] A reduc- 
tion-product intermediate between oxyhemo- 
globin and hemoglobin, derived from. the 
former on treating it with sodium hydrosul- 
phite. 

pseudoholoptic (si’dd-ho-lop’tik), a. [Also 
pseudholoptic; < Gr. ψευδής, false, +. HE. ho- 
loptic.] Nearly holoptic. Pseudoholoptic eyes 
in the Diptera are intermediate between holop- 
tic and dichoptie eyes, that is, they are not 
entirely separated, nor do they meet in a co- 
adapted line of union. 

Pseudohypertrophic dystrophy. Same as 
pseudohypertrophic paralysis (which see, under 
paralysis). 

pseudo-ion (sii-d6-i’on), n. A molecule whose 
motion, in a liquid undergoing: electrolysis, 
somewhat resembles that of a true ion, but is 
produced by a different cause. Jour. Phys. 
Chem., June, 1907, p. 446. 

pseudoism (si’do-izm), ». [pseudo- + -ism.] 
The state or character of being inclined to 
falsehood ; habitual disposition to be false in 
words and acts. 


pseudo-isochromatic (sii’d6-i’s6-kro-mat’ik), 


a. Same as pseudisochromatic. 
pseudo-isometric (si-d6-i-sd-met’rik),a. See 
*pseudosymmetry. 
pseudojervine (si-do-jér’vin), n. One of the 


alkaloids extracted from the rhizomes of white 
hellebore, Veratrum album. 

Pseudojulis (st-d6-jé’lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. Julis.] A genusof labroid 
fishes, found about rocky islands of the Pacific. 

pseudolaminated (sii-d6-lam’i-na-ted), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. laminated.] In geol., 
noting a bedded appearance not due to ordi- 
nary sedimentation. The term is applied by 
Geikie to a structure produced by shearing 
movement accompanying glacial deposition. 
J. Geikie, The Great Ice Age, p. 940, 

pseudolatry (su-dol’a-tri),n. [Gr. ψευδολατρεία 
< wevdyc, false, + λατρεία, service, worship. | 
False worship: a term used by Cyril and other 
Christian writers to designate the polytheistic 
worship of the pagans. Also applied to false 
worship, idolatry, ete., within the Christian 
ehurch. 

Pseudoleucemiainfantum, a form of anemia occurring 
in young children. Also called Von Jaksch’s disease. 

pseudoleucemic (sii’d6-li-sé’mik), a. [pseu- 
doleucemia + -ic.] Relating to or affected 
with pseudoleucemia. 
seudolipoma (sii’d6-li-p6’mii), n.; pl. pseudoli- 

ιά -ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. ης, false, "» 
NL. lipoma.| A tumor or localized edema re- 
sembling a fatty tumor. 

pseudolunule (sii-d6-li’nil), n. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. lunule.} A small area on each of 
the lateral slopes of the beaks in brachiopod 
shells of the genus Porambonites. 

pseudo-lupus (sii-d6-li’pus), ». An affection 
of the skin resembling lupus in appearance, 
but due to an infection with blastomycetes, 
or saccharomyeetes.. Med. Record, Oct. 5, 
1907, p. 583. 


pseudoluxation (sii’d6-luk-sa’shon), η. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. luxation.] Partial disloca- 
tion ofa bone: as pseudoluxation of the patella. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases of the Horse, 
1903, p. 338. | 

pseudomania (sii-d6-m4’ni-ii), π. [NL., < Gr. 
ψευδής, false, “μανία, madness.] 1. Acondition 
resembling mania. G. 8. Hall, Adolescence, 
I, 352.— 2. Amental disease characterized by 
self-accusation of crimes never committed.— 
3. An uncontrollable impulse to practise de- 
ceit, 





pseudomonocyclic 


pseudomartyr (su-d6-miir’tér), n. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + µάρτυρ, martyr.) A false or pre- 
tended martyr. ) 
pseudomelanin (si-d6-mel’a-nin), n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. melanin.) A black pigment 
resulting, in cases of hemochromatosis, from 
the absorption of hydrogen sulphid from the 
intestinal tract, by organs: in whieh hemo- 
siderin has been deposited. 

pseudomelanosis (stii-d6-mel-a-nd’sis),° n. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NIL. melanosis.} 
The presence of dark or black patches: in 
the tissues after death, due to the action of 
hydrogen sulphid from the intestine upon 
hemosiderin. deposits. See. *pseudomelanin. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 397. 

pseudomeningocele (si’d6-mé-ning’g6-sél), η. 
(Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. meningocele.]. A tumor 
beneath the scalp, caused by the extrusion of 
a portion of the cerebral membranes, ’ filled 
with cerebrospinal fluid, through an opening 
in the skull caused by a fracture or by disease. 

pseudomer (su’d6-mér), η. [Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ µέρος, part.] One of the pseudomeric com- 
pounds. 

pseudomeric (si-d6-mer’ik), a. [pseudomer 
+ -ic.] Exhibiting or capable of pseudom- 
erism. 

pseudomerism (su-dom’e-rizm), ». [pseu- 
domer + -ἴδπι] The property by virtue of 
which a compound reacts as if its structure 
changed according to the reagent used. The 
variety of unstable structure, which does not 
exist ordinarily by itself, is known as the 
labile form or pseudoform. | | 

pseudomery (su-dom’e-ri), n. Same as *pseu- 
domerism. | 

pseudomesial (si-dd-mes’i-al), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. mesial.] Noting a process in the 
cranium of the sole, formed by the union of 
the sphenotie and the prefrontal. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, May 1, 1894, p. 443. 

pseudomesoderm (sii-d6-mes’6-dérm), η. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E.'mesoderm.] <A false meso- 
derm, as the layer between the ectoderm and 
the axial cell in Orthonectida. 

pseudometameric (sii-d6-met-a’-mer’ ik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. metameric.] An ap- 
parent but not a real metamerism or division 
into segments; false metamerism. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1890, ser. B, p. 1638. 

pseudometamerism (sti’”dd-me-tam’e-rizm), n. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. metamerism.] In zool., 
the metameric arrangement of internal organs 
without external metamerism, as in Gunda 
segmentata. 

pseudomitotic (sti’d6-mi-tot’ik), a. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. mitotic.] Noting that form 
of karyokinetic, or mitotic, division in which 
the chromosomes of the cell-nucleus are di- 
vided transversely, instead of longitudinally, 
as in true mitosis. 

For that method in which one of the chromosome divi- 
sions is transverse and the other longitudinal the term 
pseudomitotic is suggested, and this method is subdivided 
into a method of postreduction division in which the so- 
called reduction division succeeds the equation division 
and a method of prezreduction division in which the re- 
duction division is the first to occur. 

Science, June 5, 1903, Ῥ. 906. 

Pseudomonas (su-d6-mon’as), n. [NL. (Mi- 
gula, 1896). ς ψευδής, false, + E. Monas (see 
Monas, 2).] A genus of mo- 

tile bacteria. The cells are 

short or long, sometimes 

forming filaments; the fla- 

gella polar, varying from 1 

to 10. The species are nu- 

merous, occurring mostly in 

x soil and water. A few are 
pathogenic. P. campestris is 

Pseudomonas cam-, the cause of the black rot of 


pestrise cabbage and other closely re- 
λα... lated plants. P. Hyacinthi 


causes a rot of hyacinth 
bulbs. 

pseudomonoclinic (si-d6-mon-6-klin’ik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. monoclinic.|] Resem- 
bling the monoclinic forms, but not having 
monoclinic structure. See *pseudosymmetry. 
Van Hise, in U.S. Geol. Surv., Monographs, 
XLVII. ν. 253. 

pseudomonocyclic (si-d6-mon-é-sik’lik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. monocyclic.]  Present- 
ing the false appearance of having a mono- 
cyclic arrangement of the basal plates, as 
Apiocrinus, a Jurassic crinoid.. © | | 


pseudomonogonic 


pseudomonogonic (si-d6-mon-d-gon’ik), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. monogonic.] Appar- 
ently confined to one parent only: used with 
reference to the transmission of the character- 
istics of one parent only to the offspring in 
sexual reproduction. 

It is... not improbable that ‘pseudo-monogonic’ 


heredity is sometimes due to this fact. 
Weismann (trans.), Germ-Plasm, p, 269. 


pseudomorphose (sii-dd-mér’f6z), v. ¢.5 pret. 
and pp. pseudomorphosed, ppr. pseudomorphos- 
ing. [pseudomorph(ism) + -ose, as in meta- 
morphose.| To change by pseudomorphism. 

pseudomucin (si-dd-mii’sin), n. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. mucin.] An albuminous substance 
which belongs to the class of glucoproteids 
(gluco-albumins) and is found in the contents 
of ovarian cysts. It is identical with the 
metalbumin of Scherer. 

pseudomyxoma (si’dd-mik-sd’mii), η. pl. 
othe οκ να) (-ma-ta). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, 
alse 

coid substance due to the rupture of a colloid 
cyst, giving the appearance of a myxoma: 
found especially in the peritoneal cavity after 
escape of the colloid contents of an ovarian 
cyst. 

pseudoneoplasm (sii-d6-né’5-plazm), π.. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. neoplasm.] 1. A tumor- 
like formation of temporary character, due to 
inflammatory action. 

Ordinarily localized in the ileocsecal region, but like- 


+ NL. myxoma.| The presence of mu-: 





Pseudosciuridze 
n.; pl. ps edicellariz (-δ). ., < Gr. pseudopod, ». 38. In entom., any one of the 
ψονδής, false, + NL. ρεᾶἱσεατία.] re star- structures which function as feet in many in- 


fishes, one of the pairs of small sessile op- sect larve, as spines, thickenings, or other 
posable spines. modifications of the integument. 
pseudopedogenesis (sii-do-p6-dd-jen’e-sis), n. pseudo-Pompeian reas πό ae a. (Gr. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. perogencetts | Amode ψευδής, false, + E. Pompeian.] In the fine arts, 
of reproduction which closely resembles imitated from Pompeian designs. 
pedogenesis. The reproduction of the Sty- In the beautiful pseudo-pompeian decoration which 
lopide was supposed by Von Siebold to be now belongs to the Duke de Rivoli. 
pseudopedogenetic, but this view is opposed  2%4y Ditke, French F Ἡπρες snd. Recomstens of 
by Meinert and Sharp. Cambridge Nat. Hist., gaia [ it Ril 
VI. 303. pseudopore (sii’do-por), nm. [Gr. ψευδής, false, 
+ E. pore.] In sponges, small orifices through 
the pseudoderm. 


pseudoporphyritic (sii-d6-pér-fi-rit’ik), a. 


pseudopedogenetic (sii”d6-p6’d6-j6-net’ik), a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pseudopedo- 


pamadaneialilk (sii-d6-pep’sin), n. [Gr. ψευδής, (Gr. ψευδής, false, + EK, porphyritic.] In petrog., 
false, + E. ην] A ferment similar to 20ting a porphyritic rock in which the same 


minerals do not occur both as phenocrysts and 


pepsin, supposedly secreted by the glands ος components of the ground-mass. Harker, 


of the pyloric portion of the stomach, which 
is capable of acting not only in acid but 
also in feebly alkaline media, and yields trypto- 
phan among the end-products of digestion to 
which it gives rise. 
pseudopeptone (si-d6-pep’tin), π. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. peHtine.| An older term for 
*xovomucoid. 
pseudoperithecium (sii”d6-per-i-thé’si-um), 
n.5 pl. pseudoperithecia (-Ἀ). [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. perithecium.] A thin 
covering surrounding an ascocarp, such as 
occurs in some of the lower Ascomycetes. 

The head, which strongly suggests the pseudoperi- 


Fecudopriacantaus tgs ri-a-kan’thus), η. 
NL,, ¢ Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Priacanthus.] 
genus of fisnes of the family Priacanthidz, 
rather widely distributed. 
pseudoprimitive (si-d6-prim’i-tiv), a. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. primitive.] Having merely 
the appearance of being primitive: said of 
organs or structures which are secondary, but 
appear to be of a more generalized or primor- 
dial type. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 219. 
pseudopsychology (sii’d6-si-kol’6-ji), n. False 


thecium, if it may so be termed, of the more highly dif- 
ferentiated species of Gymnoascus, is thus a remarkable 
combination of two elements of independent origin. 
Bot. Gazette, March, 1903, p. 154. 
Pseudopeziza (si’d6-pé-zi’zi), π. [NL 
(Fiickel, 1869), < Gr. ψευδής, false, +, NL. 
Peziza.] A genus of discomycetous fungi, 
of the family Mol- 
listacee, having 
sessile, smooth, 
dark, waxy asco- 
carps and  uni- 
cellular hyaline 
spores. Over 60 
species have been 
described, some 
of which are par- 


wise affecting other regions less frequently, the process 
effects a disease of long duration, the. most conspicuous 
feature being the more or less extensive formation of 
fibrous and tuberculous granulation tissue in the impli- 
cated parts. This is often of such a character that the 
inflammatory hyperplasia or “ pseudo-neoplasm ” (Benoit) 
may easily be mistaken clinically for tumor-formation of 
the locality resembling carcinoma. 

Jour. Exper. Med., Nov. 29, 1901, p. 24. 
2. A phantom tumor. 


Pseudoniscus, ~. 9. A: small fossil, merosto- 
matous arthropod found in the Silurian rocks 
of the Island of Osel, 

_ Sweden, and in the 
Salina beds of New 
York State. The 
animal has a large 
horseshoe-shaped 


smooth head-shield, «16. P. Trifolis 
with genal spines  .® een #8 
and without. eyes, when $ -- - 
a trilobitie abdo- Be a ems 
men of 10 seg- %P® we Sis ο 
ments, and a short, iat seat 
seer terminal le af-spot be gti 
seudonuclein (si- “87% _, 

Mio ena ‘klé-in), ( n, Pseudophilosoph- 


ical (su /’ d6-fil- 
0-sof,’i-kal),: a. 
ertaining to or 





Same as *paranu- 
clein. 
pseudo-orthorhom- 


Pseudopeziza Trifolit. 
@, several ascocarps on a ‘clover 





~7a~ δη. Characterized by ee Pre Lf vane 
rie wb), η ο pseudophiloso- carps, σι . a ‘portion "of. 
xpseudosymmetry. Pay: do hilos larged 4, an ascus ‘with ‘eight shee ; 

pseudo allium (su- phy (si do-fi-los”- ” (Dawa from Engler & Prantl’s 

Pseudoniscus reoseveltz. do-pal i-um), Ne 5 pl. >. fi) : G *JPaanzentamilien.”) 
pseudopallia (9. 974), η. [Gre 

[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. pallium.] ‘In ψευδής, false, + E. philosophy.) Ἐ Hleaiot pre- 
gastropods, a process of the cephalic integu- tended philosophy. H. M. Cecil, Pseudo- 


ment which projects backward over the shell. Philosophy at End of 19th Century, 1897. 


Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Aug., 1903, p. 491. Daeaonnobastheaia ΜΑΝ, 1η, 
pseudoparasitism (sii-dd-par’a-si-tizm), nm. NL, . τ. ψευδής, ae” ae ας 
[Gr. ab false, + E. parasitism.] The $0) ic DEY CHO». mi OF aaah Meg 
temporary presence in the alimentary canal, i Er pipes, Jo ae Pas aU POO. omes 
tissues, or cavities of the body, of worms or : ‘ was wipe) ους 


. . pseudophototaxis (si-d0-f6-td-tak’sis), ή. 
aout organisms which are not;normally “ΓΝτ,. «αν. ψευδής, false, + NL. phototacis.] 


| n biol., the movement of organisms toward or 
Among the Myriopods about forty recorded cases of pseu- 7 8 


doparasitism have been brought together and discussed away from a source of light when in relation 
by Blanchard.’ In the large majority the animal was 
taken from the nasal fossae, though in a smaller number 
it was actually obtained living from the alimentary canal 
where it undoubtedly can exist for a brief time in spite 
of the untoward environment. The ingestion of such 
forms is purely accidental, the symptoms those of hel- 
minthiasis in general and their stay at most very limited. 
They never show any evidence of adaptation to the new 
environment. 

Trans. Amer, Micros. Soc., June, 1902, p. 131. 


pseudoparthenogenesis, η. 2. The fertiliza- 
tion of eggs from a seminal receptacle sub- 
sequent to sexual union. 

The word Pseudoparthenogenesis has been applied by 
some writers to cases in which the eggs are fertilized 
from a seminal receptacle . . ., and in which copulation 
does not take place for each egg. 

E. F. Phillips, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1903, p. 292. 


pseudopedicellaria 


not in relation to the light ;' false phototaxis. 
pseudophthisis (si-d6-thi’sis), η. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. phthisis.] Progressive 
emaciation without disease of the lungs. 
pseudophysostigmine (si-d6-fi-sd-stig’min), 
απ. (Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. physostigmine.) 
An alkaloid extracted from the ecali-nut or 
false Calabar bean. | 
pseudoplasm (sii’dd-plazm), n. [ατ. ψευδής, 
false, + πλάσμα, anything formed.] 1. A 
cancer formed of heterologous tissue.—2, 
Same as *pseudoneoplasm. 
Pseudopleuronectes (si-d6-plé-r6-nek’ téz), n. 
NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Pleuronectes. ] 
A genus of flounders found on both coasts of 
(su’do-ped’i-se-la’ri-i), North America, See *mud-dab, with cut, 


to eurrents of water or to other factors and 


or pretended psychology. 

pseudoptics (si-dop’tiks), π. [Gr. φευδής, 
false, + E. optics.] In psychol.: (a) The sci- 
ence of optical illusions. (0) A trade-name 
for a set of apparatus devised by H. Miinster- 
berg for demonstrating, in simple form, some 
of the principal phenomena of visual sensation 
and perception. Ε. B. Titchener, Exper. Psy- 
chol., I. ii. 309. 

pseudoreduction (sii’d6-ré-duk’shon), η. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. reduction.] In cytol., a 
form of reduction in which the number of the 
chromosomes of the germ-nuclei is reduced 
without reducing the number of ids or ehro- 
matin granules: opposed to true reduction, in 
which the number of both chromosomes and 

ranules is reduced to one half, Pseudore- 
uction occurs in the roundworm of the horse 

(Ascaris megalocephala). Rickert. 

pseudoreversal . (sii-do-ré-vér’sal), π.  [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. reversal.] In spectroscopy, 
an apparent reversal of a spectral line ob- 
served in photographs of the spectrum and 
due to solarization of the brightest portions 
of the image, and consequent conversion of a 
μα into a positive impression upon the 
plate. 

pseudorganic (siid-ér-gan’ik), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. organic.] Noting the exhibition 
of a superficial or accidental resemblance to 
an organism or to the fossil remains of an or- 
ganism. 

pseudorhabdite (si-d6-rab/‘ dit), π. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. rhabdite.] In turbellarians, 
one of the finely granular block-like masses 
with uneven surface, found in certain cells of 
the integument; a false rhabdite. 

pseudorheumatism (si-d6-ré’ma-tizm), 2. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. rheumatism.] A pain- 
ful condition of the joints or muscles which 
simulates rheumatism, but is due to a differ- 
ent cause. 

pseudorhombohedral (si’d6-rom-bo-hé’ dral), 
a. See *pseudosymmetry. 

pseudoscience (sii-dd-si’ens), π. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. science.] False or pretended sci- 
ence; a pretended science. 

The march of progress let the muse explore 


In pseudo-science, and empiric lore. 
J. α. Saxe, Progress, A Satire, st. 8. 


We are but listening to.the primitive emotionalism of 
earlier apologetics talking the cant of modern pseudo- 
science. H,. M. Cecil, Pseudo-philosophy, p. 4. 

pseudoscientific (sii-d6-si-en-tif’ik), a. Of the 
nature of pseudoscience; falsely scientific ; 
quackish; charlatanical. 

Heterogeneous elements might be absorbed, but if they 
could not be reduced to the national type they should be 
eliminated. This was the pseudo-scientific note of the 
new anti-Semitism, the. theory which differentiated it 
from the old religious Jew-hatred and sought to give ita 


rational place in modern thought. 3 
Encyc. Brit., XXV. 472. 


Pseudosciuride (sii’d6-si-a’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
ς Pseudosciurus, type genus, + -idz.] A fam- 
ily of extinct rodents, comprising species re- 
lated to the squirrels. Sciwridz, but having 





Pseudosciuride 


pseudovermiculus 


e species, Pseu- stereoscopic vision; the appearance of an dotheca. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc, (London), 
pper Eocene of object viewed through a pseudostereoscope. 1896, ser. B, p. 163. 

Europe. pseudostromatism (si-d6-strd’ma-tizm), n. pseudothecalia (επ / d6 -thé-ka’ li-&), π. pl. 
pseudoscolex (si-dd-ské’leks), η. [NL.,<Gr. [Gr. ψευδής, false, + στρῶμαίτ-), covering, [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL..thecalis (neut. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. scolex:] In certain ces- layer, + -ism.] In petrog., a rock-structure pl. thécalia), thecal.) Apparent thecal walls 
todes, as Thysanocephalum crispum, a growth which resembles false bedding; a schistosity formed by the fusion of laterally thickened 
formed by much-folded ridges of the neck of developed parallel to stratification by numer- peripheral edges of septa in certain Anthozoa. 
the scolex. ous minor thrust-fault planes. Bonney, 1886. pseudothyrum (si-do-thi’rum), n.; pl. pseudo- 


longer molar teeth. The t 
dosciurus, is found in the 


pseudoscope, ”.—Lenticular pseudoscope, in phy- pseudostrophanthin (su’d6-stro-fan’thin), n. 


lenses in place of 


thyra (-ri). {L., < Roman Gr. ψευδόθυρον, < 


siol. and psychophys., a pseudoscope constructed with [QGr, ψευδής, false, + E. strophanthin.] Avery ψευδής, false, + ΛΑ ΡΩΜΑΕ In class. archzol., 


risms. R. W. Wood’s 
enticular pseudo- 
scope consists of a 
Brewster stereoscope 
furnished with two 
extensible tubes 
closed at their farther 
ends by double convex 
lenses. The field is 
large and clear, but 
the pseudoscopic con- 
version implies inver- 
sion of the objects viewed.— Total-reflection pseudo- 
scope, in exper. psychol., the prism pseudoscope, devised 
independently by H. W. Dove in 1851 and by C. Wheat- 

stone in 1852. 
[NL., 


Pseudoscopelus (sti-d6-skop’e-lus), η. 

ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Scopelus.| A genus 
of deep-water fishes found in Old Bahama 
straits. 

pseudosculum (sid-os’ki-lum), n.; pl. pseu- 
doscula (-18). ος Gr. ψευδές, false, + L. 
osculum.] The terminal aperture of a pseudo- 
gaster. ; 

pseudosematic (si’d6-sé-mat’ik), a. [Gr. 

ευδής, false, + E. sematic.] Noting color- 
markings that either suggest something un- 
pleasant to enemies, or are attractive to an 
animal’s prey. They are usually accompanied 
by similarly useful modifications of form. 
Poulton. 
Mimicry, or Pseudo-sematic Colours. 
Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 148, 
pseudosensation (sii’d6-sen-sa’shon),. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. sensation.] In psychol., an 
illusory sensation, especially a sensation that 
is synesthetically aroused. Amer. Jour. 
Psychol., V. 20. 

pseudosessile (sii-do-ses’il), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. sessile.) Appearing sessile, al- 
though not really so, as the bees in which 
the non-sessile condition appears only when 
the abdomen is deflexed. Annals and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., April, 1903, p. 399. 

Pseudosirex (si-do-si’reks), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + NL. Sirex.] A supposed 
sphingoid moth found in the Jurassic litho- 
graphic shales of Solenhofen, Bavaria, and 
thought by some authors to be a wood-wasp, 
one of the Uroceridez. 
pseudoskeleton (sii-dd-skel’e-ton), n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. skeleton.) A skeleton 
composed entirely of foreign bodies without 
any element secreted by the organism itself, 
found in certain forms, mostly from the deep 
sea, considered by Haeckel to be sponges. 
Compare *autoskeleton. 

pseudosocial (sii-d6-sd’shal), a. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. social.| Pertaining to a social 
class, chiefly paupers, whose apparent social 
instinets and habits are not really social, in 
ee i sense. Giddings, Prin. of Sociol., 
p. 72. 

pseudosolution (stu’d6-s6-li’shon), ».  [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. solution.) 1. A mixture 
which does not appear heterogeneous under 
the microscope, but which scatters and polar- 
izes a beam of light that is passed through 
it.—2. The condition presented by certain 
colloid substances, as the casein of milk, 
when forming with water a permanent but 
not perfectly transparent mixture. 

παν n. 3. The surface generated by 
the revolution of the tractrix about its asymp- 
tote. 

pseudospherulite (si-d6-sfer’-lit), πα. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + KE. spherulite.] In petrog., a 
name given by Rosenbusch (1876) to a spheru- 
lite composed of more than one kind of min- 
eral. Same as spherulite, 1. 
pseudostereoscope (si-d6-ster’6-d-skip), ᾖ. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. stereoscope.| <A bi- 
nocular microscope which shows the object in 
an inverted or a transposed position. 
pseudostereoscopic (si-d6d-ster’6-d-skop’ik), 
a. [ pseudostereoscope + -ic.] Pertaining to or 
shown by a pseudostereoscope. 
pseudostereoscopism (si -d6- ster - 6-08’ k6- 
pizm), ”. [pseudostereoscope + -ism.] Pseudo- 


Wood's Lenticular Pseudoscope. 


poisonous glucoside, C4gHgg01g.H 20, found 
in Strophanthus hispidus. it acts upon the 
heart, and has about twice the effect of stro- 
phanthin. Also written pseudostrophantin. 

Pseudosuchia (sii-d6-sii’ki-ii), n. pl. [NIL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + σοῦχος, a crocodile.] An 
extinct suborder of the Crocodilia, character- 
ized by reduced premaxillex, large nasals, ex- 
ternal nares paired and placed far forward, 
internal nares separate in about the,middle of 
the palate, orbits large and laterally directed, 
paired parietals and frontals, conical teeth 
deeply socketed and confined to anterior half 
of jaws, and dorsal armor a paired series of 
oblong scutes. Its representatives occur in 
the Keuper of Europe and the Trias of New 
Mexico. 

pseudosulphocyanogen (sii’d6-sul’f6-si-an’6- 
jen), π. Same as *persulphocyanogen. 

pseudosylvian (sii-dd-sil’ vi-an), a. (Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + KE. Sylvian.] . Used only in the 
following phrase.— Pseudosylvian sulcus, a fissure 
covered by the cerebral cortex which proceeds, from the 
posterior limb of the rhinal, vertically upward into the 


Sylvian fossa: noted by G. Elliot Smith in certain lemurs. 
G. Elliot Smith, in Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., 1908, Ῥ.. 333. 


pseudosymmetric (sii’dd-si-met’rik), a. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. symmetric.] Having the 
appearance of a higher degree of symmetry 
than is actually the case; deceptively sym- 
metric; exhibiting pseudosymmetry. 
ράσο σι] σα! (sii-d6-si-met’ri-kal), a. 
Same as *pseudosymmetric. 
pseudosymmetry, ”. A crystal exhibiting pseudo- 
symmetry is often named according to the system of 
+ ore 4 which it imitates (threugh twinning, distor- 
tion, etc.) as follows: pseudisometric, pseudotetragonal, 
pseudohexagonal, pseudorhombohedral or pseudotrigonal, 
pseudo-orthorhombic, pseudomonoclinic, etc. ; for exam- 
ple, complex twins of phillipsite sometimes resemble 
isometric dodecahedrons and are hence said to be pseud- 
isometric ; also, isometric crystals (as of gold, silver, and 
copper) by symmetrical distortion, that is, by flattening 
or elongation in the direction of an octahedral (trigonal) 
axis, are often strikingly pseudorhombohedral. 
pseudosynapticula (sii’d6-sin-ap-tik’i-li), n.; 
pl. pseudosynapticule (-16). [NL., ¢ Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + NL. synapticula.] In madreporarian 
corals, a false synapticula, that is, one formed 
by the joining together of contiguous granules 
and devoid of a center of calcification. Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1896, ser. B, p. 145. 
pseudosynapticular (sii’d6-sin-ap-tik’@lir), 
a. ([pseudosynapticul(a) + -ar3,.] Of or per- 
taining to a pseudosynapticula. 
pseudosyphilis (si-d6-sif’i-lis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευόής, false, + NL. syphilis.) A condi- 
tion marked by the formation of ulcers or by 
an eruption on the skin resembling a syphi- 
lide, which subsides spontaneously or yields 
readily to simple non-specific treatment. 
pseudotabes (si-d6-ta’béz), ». [NL., ς Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + L. tabes, wasting, tabes.] 1. 
Any disease which simulates, especially in 
the ataxia, tabes dorsalis.—2, Any wasting 
disease of infaney and childhood which simu- 
lates tabes mesenterica, Med. Record, April 
11, 1903, p. 587. 
pseudotetanus (si-d6-tet’a-nus), π. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + τέτανος, tetanus.] Per- 
sistent muscular contractions, simulating te- 
tanus, but not associated with the presence of 
the tetanus bacillus and never fatal. 
pseudotetragonal (sii’ dé - te- trag’ 5-nal), a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. tetragonal.| See *pseu- 
dosymmetry. 
pseudotetrameral αμ τόν, a. 
[Gr. ψευδής, false, +E. tetrameral.] Having the 
characters of the Pseudotetramera. 
pseudotheca (sii-d6-thé’kii), n.; pl. pseudo- 
thece (-86). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + θήκη, 
a case.] In some corals, as in the family As- 
treidz, a false wall formed in the absence of 
the eutheca by the union of projections de- 
veloped on the septa, the projections being 
devoid of true centers of calcification. 
pseudothecal (si-d6-thé’kal), a [pseudo- 
thec(a) + -al1,] Of or pertaining to a pseu- 


a secret or private 
a main entrance. 
pseudotoxin (si-dd-tok’sin), π. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. toxin.] The poisonous extract of 

belladonna-leaves. 
pseudotrachea (sii’d0d-tra’ké-i), n.; pl. pseu- 
dotrachee (-€). [NL., ς Gr. ψευδής, false, + 
τραλεῖα, trachea.| One of the incomplete 
chitinous tubes which support the labella of 
many flies. They are cylindrical channels 
which open on the surface in zigzag slits, and 
their ends form the scraping teeth. A. S 
Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 446. 
pseudotracheal (si-d6-tra’ké-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a pseudotrachea; resembling 
traches in structure, as the salivary ducts of 
certain nemocerous Diptera. 
Pseudotriakide (si’ d6-tri-ak’i-dé), m. pl. 
[NL., ς Pseudotriakis + -ide.] A family of 
sharks which contains a single known genus 
and species, found in the northern Atlantic. 
Pseudotriakis (si-d6-tri’a-kis), n.. [NL., < 
Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Triakis, Triacis.) A 


oor, as distinguished from 






Pseudotriakis microdon, 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


genus of sharks of the family Pseudotriakida, 
of the northern Atlantic. 

pseudotrichinosis (si’ dé - trik-i-n6’sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. trichinosis.] 
An acute inflammation of the general musecu- 
lar system, which simulates an invasion of 
Trichina spiralis, but is not due to the presence 
of this parasite. 

pseudotrigonal (si-d6-trig’d-nal), a. ([Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. trigonal.] See. *pseudo- 
symmetry. Nature, Dec. 3, 1903, p. 100. 

pseudotrimeral (st-d6-trim’e-ral), a. [Pseu- 
dotrimer(a) + -al1.] aving the characters of 
the Pseudotrimera; pseudotrimerous. 

i oh (st-do-tro’pin), η. [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. tropine.] An alkaloid, isomeric 
with tropine, both being derived by decom- 
position from atropin, hyoscvamine,’ and 
belladonnine of deadly nightshade, Atropa 
Belladonna. | 

pseudotubercle (si-dd-tii’bér-kl), mn. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + E. tubercle.) A pathological 
lesion which simulates those of tuberculosis, 
but is not associated with the presence of the 
tubercle bacillus. Luck, Medy Handbook, 
IIT. 416.— Pseudotubercle bacilli. See *bacillus. 

pseudotuberculosis (sw’do-tu-bér’ki-10’sis), 
n. [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. tuberculo- 
sis.] A disease characterized by the presence 
of pseudotubereles. 

pseudotumor (si-d6-ti’mor), η... [Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + E. twmor.] A circumscribed swelling 
of uncertain character and duration; a phan- 
tom tumor. Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 778. 

pseudoturbinal (si-d6-tér’bi-nal), .n. [Gr. 
ψευδής, false, + EK. turbinal.] An ineurved 
part of the bony nasal wall, such as is found 
in birds and reptiles. 


pseudovarial (sud-0-va’ri-al), a. Same as 
pseudovarian. 
pseudovariola, (si/d6-va-ri’6-li), m. [NIL., < 


Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. variola.| Any affec- 
tion which presents the symptoms of smallpox, 
such as the eruptive form of vaccinia, or 
chicken-pox with an unusually profuse erup- 
tion. (Wi 

pseudovermicule (sti-d6-vér’mi-kil),n. Same 
as *pseudovermiculus. 

pseudovermiculus. (st’d6-vér-mik’i-lus), n.; 
pl. pseudovermicult (-li). [Nl., < Gr. ψευδής, 
false, + L. vermiculus, a little worm.] A stage 
in the development of the parasite, Laverania 
malarizx, of pernicious malaria. It is a gre- 
garine-like body resulting from the union of a 
microgamete with a macrogamete and is ac- 
tively motile, making its way into the.wall of 


pseudovermiculus 


the intestine of its host, the mosquito (An- 
opheles), where it becomes encysted and later 
divides into a large number of minute sporo- 
zoites. Also pseudovermicule. 
pseudovitellus (sii/do-vi-tel’us), .; pl. pseu- 
 dovitelli (-1).. [NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + E. 
vitellus.| A peculiar internal structure of the 
Aphididz which consists of a cellular double 
string, and may possibly replace the Malpig- 
hian tubes which are absent in these insects. 
Cambridge Nat. Hist., VI. 588. 

pseudoxanthin, ». 2. A powdery compound, 
C5H4N4Oo, made by heating urie acid with 
sulphuric acid. | 

Pseudoxiphophorus (sii’d6k-zi-fof’d-rus), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ψευδής, false, + NL. Xiphophorus.] 
A genus of fishes of {πο family Pweiliide, 
found in mountain streams of Mexico. 

Ῥ, S. H. An abbreviation of Petersburg, or 
St. Petersburg, standard hundred: used in the 
lumber trade. 

psilanthropia (si-lan-thro’ pi-i), [NL.] 

ame as psilanthropism. 

psiloceran (si-los’e-ran), a. Of or pertaining 
to the ammonoid genus Psiloceras. 

psiloma (si-lo’mi), π. [NL., < Gr. ψιλός, 
smooth, + -oma.| Same as *psilosis, 2. 

psilosis (si-l6’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ψίλωσις, a 
making smooth or bare, < ψιλός, smooth, bare. ] 
1. A disease, which oceurs chiefly in the 
tropics, marked by fullness and pain in the 
abdomen, diarrhea, vomiting, a red tongue 
covered with whitish points, and emaciation. 
Also called sprew and aphthe tropice.— 2 
Same as alopecia. 

Psithyrus (sith’i-rus), nm. [NL. (St. Fargeau, 
1832), < Gr. ψίθυρος, whispering.] An impor- 
tant genus of guest-bees synonymous with 


n. 


Apathus, over which it has precedence. Its pSychasthenia (si-kas-thé’ni-i), n. 


species live in the nests of bumblebees. 
psittacism (sit’a-sizm), n.. (Gri ψιτακός, a 
parrot, + -ism.] A mechanical state of the 
mind in which reflective consciousness plays 
little or no part: alluding to the parrot which 
remembers and repeats words of which it 
does not know the sense. 
Then followed monographs on psittacism and symbolic 
thought, heredity, and laughter. 
Amer. Jour. Relig. Psychol. and Education, sc a 
p. ° 
psittacofulvin (sit’a-ko-ful’vin), ». [Gr. ψιτ- 
τακός, a parrot, + L. fulvus, yellow, +.-in2.] 
A yellow pigment contained in the feathers of 
certain parrots and other birds. 


* psychanopsia (si-ka-nop’si-a), 1. 


psoroptic (s6-rop’tik), a. [Psoropt(es) + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or produced by, Psoroptes. 
— Psoroptic acariasis. See *xacariasis. 

psorosis (s0-ro’sis),  [NL., < Gr. ψωρός, 
scabby, +. -osis.] A disease which affects 
orange-trees, causing injury to the bark, 8ο- 
companied by a flow of gum. Also called gum 
disease. U.S. Dep. Agr., Div. of Veg. Physiol. 
and Pathol., Bulletin 8, 1896, p. 31. 


psorospermiasis (s0-rd-spér-mi’a-sis), πι. 
NL., < psorosperm + -iasis.]. Infection with 

psorospermiz. Bowhill, Manual of Bacterio- 
logical Technique, p. 29. 

psorospermosis (s0’r6-spér-m0’sis),. [NIL., 
< psorosperm + -osis.] Infeetion with psoro- 
Spermis; psorospermiasis. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, IT. 678. : 

psorozoa (s0-r0-z0’4), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. ψωρός, 
scabby, + Cov, animal,] Same as psorosper- 
Miz. | 

psovie (s0’vé), π. The Russian wolfhound or 
borzoi dog. See *dog. 


psych. An abbreviation of psychology. 
psychagogic (si-ka-goj’ik), a. 


[Gr. ψυχαγωγός 
leading departed souls to the rather” ora’ 
also summoning the dead, ς ψυχή, life, soul, 
+ αγωγός, < ἄγειν, lead.] Leading the soul; 
ος or inducing the mind to assent or 
ollow. 


psychagogus (si-ka-g6’gus), n.; pl. psychagogi 


(-ji). [L., < Gr. ψυχαγωγός. See *psychagogic.] 
In Gr. myth., a leader of souls: an epithet of 
Hermes. See psychopomp. 


( [NL., ς Gr. 
ψυχή, Soul, + ay- priv., + ὄψις, sight.) -Hys- 
terical blindness. Alien. and Neurol., Aug., 
1907, p. 389. 
the: [NL., < 
r. ψυχή, mind, + ἀσθένεια, weakness.) Weak- 
ness, through exhaustion, of the mental facul- 
ties; mental exhaustion. 


psychasthenic (si-kas-then’ik), a. and n. 


[ psychasthenia + -ic.)| Ἱ. a. Suffering from 
exhaustion of the mental faculties, indicated 
by various morbid impulses, superstitious 
observances, abnormal fears, causeless anx- 
ieties, ete. 

The psychasthenic. This is aterm lately applied by 
Janet to a group'of psychopathic and neurotic conditions 
which comprehends obsessions, impulsions, manias, pho- 
bias, scruples, tics, states of anxiety, etc. 

Amer. Jour, Psychol., XIV. 363. 


ΤΙ. η. One who suffers from psychasthenia. 


psittacosis (sit-a-k0’sis), m. [NL., < Gr. yurra- Pgychic cells, tic. See *cell, *ticl. 
κός, parrot, + -osis.] An infectious influ- Psychical blindness, center. See xblindness, xcenter1. 


enza-like disease of parrots, which may be 
transmitted to man in the form of disease 
of the lungs. 

psocid (sos’id), ». anda. I, ». A member of 
the corrodentian family Psocide, 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Psocide. 
1901, p. 941. 

psomophagy (sd-mof’a-ji), π. [Gr. ψωμός, a 
bit, pe + -gayia, < Φαγεῖν, eat.] The 
practice of simply breaking up the food wi 
the teeth without thorough mastication. 

psorenteria (sd-ren-té’ri-i), π. [NL., ς G 
ψωρός, seabby, + ἕντερον, intestine.|] A disease 
of the solitary glands of the intestine which 
causes them to appear, post-mortem, as small 
woe prominences on the mucous mem- 

rane. 

psorenteritis (s0-ren-te-ri’tis), n. 
*psorenteria. 

psoriatic (s6-ri-at’ik), a. [psoriasis (-iat-) + 
~ic.] Relating to or affected with psoriasis. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 457. 

psoromic (so-rom’ik), a. [Psoroma + -ic.] 
Derived from Psoroma.—Psoromic acid. (a) A 
crystalline acid, CogH 409 (or Cop Hyg0 19 (?) ), found in 
species of Psoroma and Rhizocarpon. melts with de- 


composition at 203-204° C. Probably. identical with 
parellic acid. (b) Same as *parellic acid. 


Psorophora (s6-rof’6-ri), n. See fringe-legged 
*kmosquito, with cut, 

Psoroptes (s6-rop’téz), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. ψωρός, 
seabby, + πτήσσειν, hide, crouch.] An impor- 
tant genus of parasitic mites having piercing 
mandibles aud a jointed pedicel to the suck- 


ers. P. communis, var. ovis, causes sheep-seab. 
—Pgoroptes equi, a mite which attacks horses and 
causes a cutaneous disease known as psoroptic acariasis. 


Same as 


Also called Psoroptes communis equi.— Psoroptes longi- 


rostris Mégnin, the mite which causes psoroptic acari- 


asis in domesticated animals. Also called Psoroptes 


communis. 


Science, Dee. 13, psychid (si’kid), n. and a. 1. nN. 


—Psychical compound, in psychol.,.a complex psy- 
chosis or‘mental process. The term implies that the 
complex process has been designated by a special name, 
or at least evinces a functional unitariness. 


All psychical compounds may be resolved into psychi- 
cal elements, that is, into pure sensations and simple 
feelings. W. Wwndt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 101. 


A member 
the lepidopterous family Psychide. 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Psychide. 


ο 


psychism, η. 3. The study or the theory of psychographist (si-kog’ra-fist), π. 


so-called psychic phenomena, that is, of tel- 
mediumship, ete. 


psycho-analysis (si”k0-a-nal’i-sis), m. [< Gr. 


ψυχή, soul, mind, + ἀνάλισις, analysis. ] A voyants, palmists, . . 
minute examination into the mind of a pa- 
tient, with the object of reviving or bringing 


out into full consciousness the memory of some 


past event or complex, the unconscious repres- 
sion of which in a neuropath is the underlying 


cause of hysteria or other neurosis or psychosis. 
This submerged complex, it is held, acts as a psychic 
trauma, but its revelation to the consciousness of the pa- 
tient heals this wound of the soul and so dispels the 
hysteria by removing its cause. Psycho-analysis, or ex- 
ploration of the subconscious, is effected in any one of 
several ways, the most common and efficacious of which 
are (1) an analysis and: interpretation of the patient’s 
dreams, and (2) association experiments. 


psychobiological (si’k6-bi-6-loj’i-kal), a. 


[psychobiolog(y) + -ical.] Pertaining {ο life 
and mind; relating both to psychology and to 
biology. 


psychobiology (si’k6-bi-ol’6-ji), n. (Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + E. biology.] That branch of 
biological science which treats of the inter- 
relations or interactions between body and 
mind, or between states or changes in the body 
and states or changes in consciousness. 


psychodid (si’k6-did), π. and a. 


psychogenetic (si’k6-jé-net’ik), a. 





psychology 


_No doubt this connexion of vegetal and animal fune- 
tions remains one of the obscurest in all psycho-biology, 
though its teleological fitness is obvious enough. 


Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 65. 

psychochemistry (si-k6-kem’is-tri), n. [Gr. 
ψυχή, soul, mind, + Ἐ. chemistry.) 1. In psy- 
chophys., the chemistry of the mental life; the 
science of the chemical changes which accom- 
pany the appearance of definite types of con- 
sciousness in the psychophysical organism. 
Amer. Jour, Psychol., ΧΙ. 600.—2,\ In psychol., 
mental chemistry; the derivation of psychical 
resultants from elements which, considered 
alone, neither resemble nor give promise of 
these resultants, as the derivation of psycho- 


logical space from non-spatial sensory ele- 
ments. 


psychocurative (si-k6-ki’ra-tiv), a. [Gr. ψυχή, 


soul, mind, + E. curative.] Pertaining to or 
concerned with psyehic or mental healing. 
See Ἄραγολοί]εγαρη. «4. C. Halphide, The 
Psychic and Psychism, p. 21. [Rare.] 

LS hae ὦ 
member of the dipterous family Psychodide. 

_ II. a. Having the characters of or belong- | 
ing to the family Psychodidz. 


psychodyl (si’k6-dil), n. [Also psychodyle: « 


Gr. ψυχή, soul, mind, + E. odyl.] The psychic: 
force imagined to be operating in the physical 
phenomena of spiritistic séances. 


psycho-educational (si’k6-ed-a-ka’shon-al), 


a. Relating both to psychology and to edu- 
eation; concerned with the application of 
psychology to education. 


4 : (Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, mind, + E. φοπιείίο.]. 1. Relating to the 


development of mind, or to the theory of this 
development; psychogenetical. 


Hume ».. had quite unwittingly furnished what from 
his own point of view should have been regarded as a 
logical deduction and justification—rather than the mere 
psychogenetic description, which it purported to be,—of 
the realistic belief. 

Jour. Philos., Psychol. and Sci. Methods, June 9, 
[1904, p. 328. 
2. In psychopathol., psychogenie. 


psychogeny, ”.—Biontic psychogeny, individual 


sychogeny : same as ontogenetic kpsychology. Haeckel 
trans.), Riddle of the Universe, p. 104.— Phyletic psy- 
chogeny, phylogenetic psychology; the science or the 
theory of the historical development of the human from 
the animal mind. 


It becomes one of the main tasks of the modern monis- 
tic psychology to trace the stages of the historical devel- 
opment of the soul of man from the soul of the brute. Our 
“phylogeny of the soul” seeks to attain this object; it 
may also.... be called... in contradistinction to 
biontic (individual), phyletic psychogeny. 

Haeckel (trans.), Riddle of the Universe, p. 149. 


psychogram (si’k6-gram), η. [Gr. ψυχή, soul, 


mind, + ypauua,awriting.]| A psychographiec 
record; a tracing made by a psychograph, 
such as the planchette. 

He [Mr. W. Ingles Rogers] remained looking at the 
plate for forty-three minutes, and afterwards developed 
it, with the result that an outline of the coin was clearly 
shown upon it. The “psychogram” as the resulting 
picture is called, was sufficient to show that better results 
might confidently be expected. 

Pop. Sci. News, Feb., 1896, p. 42. 
oe 


‘spirit-writer’; one who is supposed to be 


Tt. epathy, clairvoyance, spiritistic phenomena, able to transmit the thought of a disembodied 


spirit by means of automatic writing. See 
psychography, 2. 

It may also interest, you to learn that of fifteen clair- 

. chromoscopists and “ psychogra- 

hists” whom I have called upon this week the majority 

fave informed me that clergymen are their best customers 

among men. Kansas City Daily Times, July 12, 1904. 


2. One who writes a descriptive psychology, 
or a natural history of the mind. [Rare.] 
See psychography, 1. 
psychokinesia (si’k6-ki-né’si-i), π. [NL., « 
Gr. ψυχή, soul, + κίνησις, movement.] A sud- 
den explosive attack of temporary insanity. 


Even those otherwise unaccountable outbursts of psy- 
chokinesia or temporary insane displays, in some instances 
termed mania transitoria, kleptomania, emotional insan- 
ity, or epileptic unconscious. automatisms or psychic 
epilepsias and morbid fulminations of passion and im- 
pulse, often require long antecedent or subsequent his- 
tories to prove or disprove their real morbid nature. 

Alien. and Neurol., Aug., 1907, p. 358. 


sychological, @.—The psychological moment. 
are μοι — Bayon oloeicnl pityates. See &physics. 


psychology, ”.— Abnormal psychology, or psy- 
chology of the abnormal, that branch of psychology 
which treats of the deviations or derangements, tempo- 
rary or permanent, of mental functions. It covers, for 
example, the phenomena of dreaming; illusion and hal- 
lucination ; hypnosis and related states; consciousness 
under the influence of drugs; mental defect (aphasia 





psychology 


etc.); epidemics of fright, religious excitement, etc. ; and 
the various iors of insanity.— Animal psychology, 
the psychology of the lower animals. W. Wundt(trans.), 
Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology (title of 
book).— Cellular psychology, the psychology of the 
single cell, considered as the elementary organism. of 
anatomy and physiology. Haeciel (trans.), Riddle of the 
Universe, p. 177.— Differential psychology. (a) Same 
as individual &kpsychology (α). (b) The special psychology 
of any single group of living things: a common term for 
folk psychology, professional psychology, race psychol- 
ogy, ethnic psychology, psychology of peoples, etc.—Dy- 
namic psychology, the psychology of mind in action : 
same as functional *psychology. H. L. Thorndike, Ele- 
ments of Psychol., p. 8 eR ga hs yh psychology. 
Same as cellular *psychology. Haecke font Riddle 
of the Universe, p. 177.—Ethnic psychology. (a) The 
psychology of peoples; the differential psychology of 
national groups: same as folk *psychology (2). 


These mental traits, characteristics, differences between 
human groups are precisely the material which ethnic 
psychology takes as its material for investigation. 

D. G. Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. x. 


() The science of the products of the mental life in the 
uman race at large; same as folk *psychology (3). W. 
W undt (trans.), Physiol. Psychol., I. 5. 


Ethnic psychology is the psychology of a ‘collective’ 
mind, i.e., of the mental processes that are set up by the 
communion of individual minds; the psychology of a 
race or society or professional class, as distinguished 
from the psychology of the individual, child or man. 

E. B. Titchener, Primer of Psychol., p. 292. 


Experimental psychology. The phrase ‘experi- 
mental psychology’ was, apparently, first introduced by 
Wundt in 1862 to. denote a psychology whose results, in- 
stead of being based upon speculation, philosophical 
prepossession, or casual self-observation, should be. as- 
sured, like the results of physics or physiology, by the 
strict employment of an experimental method. At first, 
as was natural, the scope and contents of the discipline 
were ill-defined. Nevertheless its range was wider than 
is commonly recognized. Within a few years of the 
founding of the Leipzig laboratory in 1879, work was going 
on in several large departments. There was, naturally, 
a strong current of influence from Fechnerian psycho- 
physics. There was great activity in the fields of sensa- 
tion and perception, much of it continuing, as it nad 
begun, in the physiological laboratories : even to-day the 
distinction between the physiology and the psychology 
of sense is far from clear in the minds of many investi- 


gators. There was especial interest in the epee of the 
‘personal equation.’ Wundt himself brought the prob- 
lems of attention to the forefront of discussion. Time, 


no less than space, afforded material for experimental 
inquiry. Measurements were made of the rate of asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the character of the ideas constitut- 
ing a train of thought was also investigated. In a word, 
the five great departments of sensation, perception, 
association, attention, and action all fell, early in the 
eighties of the last century, under the domination of the 
experimental method. The later development of the sci- 
ence has proceeded along two principal lines: first, by 
the extension of experiment to processes and forma- 
tions hitherto examined only by an unaided introspec- 
tion, and secondly by the attainment of a clearer and 
more profound insight into the problem of psychology at 
large and its mode of solution. Under the former heading, 
it may be said that there is now no single type or form of 
conscious. contents that is not, at any rate in principle, 
amenable to experimentation. Methods have been de- 
vised for the study of the affective processes, feeling and 
emotion, those most elusive of all our conscious experi- 
ences, as well as for that of memory, imagination, and 
the higher forms of intellectual life. Moreover, these 
methods exist in two variations, as qualitative and quanti- 
tative, the one supplemeriting and correcting the deficien- 
cies of the other. If psychology as a system still presents 
a ragged and uneven front, and if there is still room for 
controversies about personal opinion, this is due simply 
to the youth of the science, to the inadequacy of material 
equipment (the psychological laboratory has hardly yet 
become a matter of course in collegiate institutions), to 
the great intrinsic difficulty of psychological analysis, 
and to the breadth and thoroughness of the preparation 
required for successful psychological work; the three 
latter causes all codperating, of course, to keep down the 
numbers of those engaged in psychological research. 
Under the second heading, it may be said that the experi- 
mental method has not only brought to light a complexity 
in the mental life before undreamed of —has not only 
(that is) shown the significance and the necessity of psy- 
chological analysis—but has also set a standard to be 
followed in the fields of social and comparative psychol- 
ogy, and has thus materially assisted in the progress of 
these disciplines to their present status. It is often said 
that experimental psychology has not fulfilled the vast 
promises of its beginnings. Nothing, however, could be 
farther from the truth. Apart from the fact that psy- 
chologists themselves made no promises, large or small 
(these were made for them, by enthusiastic onlookers), 
the introduction of the experimental method has changed 
the whole face of psychology, from sensation to self-con- 
sciousness. Evidence may be found in Wundt’s recent 
Gee classification of the various divisions of psychology. 

etting individual psychology, the study of the single 
mind, over against comparative psychology, he includes 
under the former the twodepartments of child psychology 
and of experimental psychology ‘in the narrower sense,’ 
and under the latter those of animal and of ethnic psy- 
chology. The whole psychology of the normal, adult 
human mind (the ordinary psychology of the textbooks) 
is thus made an experimental psychology, while the quali- 
fying phrase indicates that the experimental method may 
be applied, though indirectly, to the study of children 
and of animals. It need hardly be explained that this 
indirectness of application results from the impossibility 
of introspective control. The experimental method came 
into psychology, not to oust introspection, but to fulfil it. 
See *xpsychophysics.—Faculty psychology, a general 


name for those systems of psychology (characteristic of 
the eighteenth century) which sought to explain the 





phenomena of mind by referring them to one or more 
mental powers or faculties. These ‘faculties’ (reason, 
imagination, understanding, will, ete.) were in reality 
nothing more than classificatory concepts ; but the faculty 
psychology looked upon them as actual forces or powers 
of the mind, by means of which the concrete ideas, im- 
pulses, etc., could be explained. C. von Wolff (1679-1754) 
is regarded as the typical faculty-psychologist; and the 
group includes men of such eminence as Bonnet, Tetens, 
and Kant. The fundamental error of the faculty theory 
was clearly exposed by Locke, in his discussion of the 
freedom of the will ; but its principal and most successful 
opponent was Herbart. Even to-day the theory is cur- 
rent in popular psychology, while it has not wholly dis- 
appeared from certain academic systems. 


The faculty-psychology considered these class-concepts 
as psychical forces or faculties, and referred psychical 
processes to their separate or united activity. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 11. 


Folk-psychology, a translation of the German term 
Voilkerpsychologie. The word is variously employed, to 
denote (1) the science of the mental products of primitive 
peoples ; (2) the differential psychology of national groups 
(‘psychology of peoples’); (3) the science of the products 
of the mental life in the human race at large, and espe- 
cially of language, mythology, religion, and custom.— 
Functional psychology, that division of psychology 
which treats of mind in action, or of mental dynamics ; 
the psychology which looks upon mind as a system of 
organic functions: opposed to structural *psychology, 
somewhat as physiology is opposed to anatomy. 


There is, however, a functional psychology, over and 
above this psychology of structure. We may regard mind, 
on the one hand, as a complex of processes, shaped and 
moulded under the conditions of the physical organism. 
We may regard it, on the other hand, as the collective 
name for a system of functions of the psychophysical or- 
ganism. Philos. Rev., Sept., 1898, p. 451. 


Generic psychology. Same as comparative psychology. 
W. Wundt Cashes Physiol. Psychol., I. 16.— Genetic 
psychology, that division of psychology which deals 
with the development of mind in the individual and with 
its evolution in the race. The term is used broadly to 
cover the study of the development of the mind of the 
child (infant and child psychology) and of the adult 
(adolescent and senile psychology); that of the evolution 
of the human mind in the various forms of human society 
(folk, social, comparative human psychology); and that 
of the evolution of mind at large in the organic series 
(race, animal, comparative psychology). Theoretically, 
indeed, the genetic method is applicable wherever mind 
is found, just as it is applicable wherever life is found. 
Practically, the difficulty of application is very great; so 
that, in spite of continuous and fruitful work from the 
time of Spencer and Darwin, it is not as yet possible to 
systematize the results of genetic psychology with any- 
thing like the completeness attained in the sphere of 
normal human psychology.—Individual psychology. 
(a) The psychology of individual variations. Also difer- 
ential psychology. 


General Psychology studies the general properties . of 
psychical processes, those, therefore, which are common 
to all individuals; Individual Psychology, on the con- 
trary, studies those psychical processes which vary from 
one individual to another. Amer. Jour. Psychol., X. 330. 


(0) The psychology and psychogenesis of the human 
mind. 


Child psychology and experimental psychology in the 
narrower sense may be bracketed together as individual 
psycholoyy, while animal psychology and ethnic psychol- 
ogy form the two halvesof a generic or comparative psy- 
chology. W. Wundt (trans.), Physiol. Psychol., Ι. 5. 


Intellectualistic psychology, a psychology which 
regards ideation as the root-function of mind: opposed 
to voluntaristie kpsychology. See the quotation. 


When the chief emphasis is laid on the objects of im- 
mediate experience, tntellectwalistic psychology results. 
This attempts to derive all psychical processes, especially 
the subjective feelings, impulses, and volitions, from 
ideas, or intellectual processes as they may be called on 
account of their importance for objective knowledge. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 12. 
Ontogenetic psychology, the genetic psychology of 
the individual. aeckel (trans.), Riddle of the Universe, 
p. 389.— Phylogenetic psychology. Same as phyletic 
kpsychogeny.— Physical psychology, a phrase used by 
A. H. Lloyd for the branch of psychology ‘‘concerned with 
the substitutes or indirections for mind that appear in all 
the so-called physical sciences.” Science, July 5, 1901, p. 
18.— Professional psychology, the psychology of pro- 
ae life; a form of individual or differential psy- 
chology. 


The object of this memoir was to present the impor- 
tance of those studies which had for their object a 
research into what the reporter called “professional psy- 
chology,” or the psychology of professional life. He said 
the psychic functions of the individual were greatly in- 
fluenced by the profession he chose to.exercise among 
his fellows. Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 683. 


Race psychology. Same as racial xpsychology (0). J. 
M. Baldwin, Mental Development, p. 13.— Racial psy- 
chology. (a) The differential psychology of the races of 
mankind. The term is sometimes used as identical with 
ethnic &psychology, sometimes (as in the accompanying 
extract) differentiated from it. 


The unity not merely of present traits but of future 
aims, not merely of ideas but of ideals, is the true unity 
which constitutes the ethnic mind. This is the founda- 
tion fact which must be constantly present to the student, 
if his researches in ethnic psychology are to be profitable. 
In this it differs from racial psychology, for while doubt- 
less each race has mental advantages and deficiencies 
which are its own and which largely decide the destiny 
of its members, these are not united in pursuit of one 
end. There is no unity of will and purpose. 

D. A. Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. 35. 


(6) Race psychology; the differential psychology of 





psychometer (si-kom’e-tér), 3, 


psychomoral (si-k6o-mor’ al), a. 


Psychomotor action. See 
psychoneural (si-k6-nii’ral), a. [Gr. ψυχή, 


psychoneurotic 


species and races, whether human. or..sub-human.— 
Social psychology. (a) Same as folk-*&kpsychology (8). 


Because of this dependence on the community, in par- 
ticular the social community, this whole department of 
psychological investigation is designated as social psy- 
chology, and distinguished from individual or. . . experi- 
mental psychology. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 23. 


(0) The science of the individual mind as conditioned, in 
its functions and development, by other minds ; the psy- 
chology of the social factor in its influence upon the in- 
dividual mind. Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., 
ΤΙ. 538.— Structural psychology, the psychology whose 
problem is the analysis and synthesis of mental processes 
for their own sake, and regarded merely as existent, with- 
out respect to their genesis or function. 


It is unnecessary to pursue further our examination of 
structural psychology. 


ΜΕ. B. Titchener, in Philos. Rey., Sept., 1898, p. 462. 


The new psychology, aname sometimes given, loosely, 
to the experimental psychology introduced by Wundt. 


My aim in this book is to show just what the new psy- 
chology is. Scripture, New Psychol., p. ix. 


Variational psychology, a term proposed by Baldwin 
and Stout for the psychology of mental variations, that 
is, for such psychological studies as are usually included 
under individual or differential psychology, professional 
psychology, the psychology of the criminal, etc., classes, 
and so on. Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., II. 
759.— Voluntaristic psychology, « psychology in 
which the main emphasis is laid:upon the subjective fac- 
tor in immediate experience : opposed to intellectualistic 


*kpsychology. See the extract. 


If. . . the chief emphasis is laid on the way in which 
immediate experience arises in the subject, a variety of 
explanatory psychology results which attributes to those 
subjective activities not referred to external objects, a 
position as independent as that assigned to ideas. This 
variety has been called voluntaristic psychology, because 
of the importance that must be conceded to volitional 
processes in comparison with other subjective processes. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol.,. p. 12. 


psychomechanics (si’k6-mé-kan‘iks), n. [ατ. 
ψυχή, mind, soul, + E. mechanics.] In psycho- 
phys., a name given by Ο. Féré to his investi- 
gations into the interrelation of mental and 
physical work and fatigue; motor psycho- 
physics. Amer. Inventor, July 15, 1904, p. 318. 
u (Gr. ψυχή, 
soul, + yérpov, measure.] In exper. psychol., 
a recording device, invented in 1906 by C. G. 
Jung, for registering variations of the psyeho- 


galvanic refiex. A movable indicator slides upon the 
galvanometer scale, and is.connected with a recording 
pen which writes upon a kymograph. 


psychometrically (si-k6 - met ‘ri-kal-i), adv. 


1. By way of the occult powers of psychom- 
etry; in the manner of a psychometrist. See 
psychometry, 1.—2. By way of quantitative psy- 
chological determination, especially by way 
of measurement of the time-relations of men- 
tal phenomena; chronoscopically or chrono- 
graphically. See psychometry, 2. - 
psychometrist (si-kom ’e-trist), π. © [psy- 
chomeir(y) + -ist.]. 1. One whois supposed to 
be endowed with the occult powers of psy- 
chometry. See psychometry, 1. Kansas: City 
Daily Times, July 12, 1904.—2. A student 
of psychophysics orof quantitative psychology, 
especially a student of the time-relations of 
mental phenomena. See psychometry, 2. 
[Rare. } 
psychomonism (si-k6-mon’izm), n. [Gr. Wwyf, 
soul, mind, + E. monism.]. In metaphys., 
Haeckel’s term for the ultra-idealistie view 
that ‘fone thing only exists, and that is my 
own mind.” Haeckel (trans.), Riddle of the 
Universe, p. 226. .... 
Pertaining 
both to mind and to conduct; pertaining to 
mind in its ethical features and aspects. 

Dr. Semal advocated a psycho-moral, examination of the 
delinquent in order to determine his condition, whether 


he was a confirmed criminal or only a criminal on.occa- 
sion. Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 663. 


See *action. 


soul, mind, + vevpov, nerve, + -all.] Of or 
pertaining to the interaction between nervous 
organization and. the organization of con- 
sciousness, or to the relation between psy- 
chology and neurology. 

Psychoneural parallelism is no doubt a well-established 
generalization ; nevertheless, concerning its exact range 
and its precise meaning there are differences of opinion. 
. « » Inascending any biological phylum, we find that the 
psychical and neural aspects differentiate and develop 
together. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 69. 


psychoneurotic (si’k6-ni-rot’ik), a. and n. 


[ psychoneurosis(-ot-) + -ic.] I. a, Relating 
to or affected with a psychoneurosis. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, V. 28. 

ΤΙ. 1. One who suffers. from a psychoneu- 
rosis. 


psychonomic 


psychonomic (si-ko-nom’ik), a. [Gr. ψυχή, 
mind, soul, + νόμος, law, + «ἴο.] Regulative 
or directive of the mental life or of the develop- 


ment of mind. 


The flow of the psychic, we find, however, so soon as we 
go over to the objective or ‘ psychological’ point of view, 
is conditioned upon physiological processes and functions 
—those of the brain and other organs. These latter con- 
dition — limit, further, direct, inhibit, in any way modify 
— the flow of the psychic changes. Such conditions are 
‘psychonomic.’ This term may be used to denote the 
entire sphere of phenomena which are in connection with 
the psychological, but which, nevertheless, are not in- 
trinsic to the series of psychic changes as such. 

J. M. Baldwin, Development and Evolution, p. 8. 


τν να” (si-k6-nom‘iks), n. [See *psy- 

chonomic.| In psychol., the science which 
deals with the relations of the individual mind 
to its environment, more especially its social 
environment; in sociol., the seience which 
deals with the psychological factors and laws 
implied in social organization and develop- 
ment: suggested, in both uses, by Baldwin 
and Giddings, in Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and 
Psychol., Il, 391. 

eee αοιομν (si” k6- path-6-loj ’ ik), a. 
[Gr. ψυχή, soul, mind, + E. pathologic.] Per- 

taining to mental pathology, that is, to the 

graver forms of mental derangement. 


These researches should be made both upan the crimi- 
nal and the insane, and one can thus see the links which 
form the psycho-pathologic chain of human life, at one 
end of which we may find insanity and at the other 
criminality. Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 636. 


psychopathological (si’kd-path-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
Same as *psychopathologic. Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, April-June, 1901, p. 366. 

psychonat (si’k6-pa-thol’6-ji), πι. [Gr. 


medical science which treats of diseases of the 
mind. Amer. Anthropologist, April-June, 1901, 


p. 366.— Ethnic psychopathology, the psychopathol- 
ogy of a nation, race, people, or analogous human group. 


In the history of the mental life of individuals and na- 
tions we find a striking parallelism to these physical 
processes, certain degenerations bringing with them com- 
pensations in the growth of higher faculties, others tend- 
ing inevitably to the destruction of the individual or the 
group. The latter belongs to the domain of ‘ethnic psy- 
Ge acbahein ο 

. G. Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. 83. 


chopedagogic (si’k6-ped-a-goj’ik), a. [Gr. 
a. σα. wine + E. pedagogic.) Relating 
to both psychology and pedagogy; concerned 
with the application of psychology to educa- 
tion; psycho-educational. 


As a psycho-pedagogic theory, a reversionary goal or 
term, . . . this conception [of nakedness and plainness 
of speech] is a precious element in man’s spiritual ideal- 
ization of his own life. G. S: Hall, Adolescence, IT. 96. 


psychopedagogical (si’k0-ped-a-goj’i-kal), a. 
Same as *psychopedagogic. | 

psychophore (si’k6-for), n. [Gr. ψυχή, soul, 
mind, + -ϕορος, < φέρειν, bear.] A term coined 

by G. S. Hall, on the analogy of Weismann’s 
biophore, to denote the hypothetical vehicle of 
mental heredity. 


The feeling-instincts of whatever name are the psycho- 
phores or bearers of mental heredity in us, some of which 
persist below the threshold of consciousness throughout 
our lives, while others are made over as instincts or are 
transformed to habits into directions of the will more or 
less persistent. G. S. Hall, Adolescence, II. 61. 


Psychophysical dualism, parallelism. See 
*dualism, *parallelism. | 
psychophysically (si-k6-fiz’i-kal-i), adv. By 
psychophysical means; in a psychophysical 
manner. 


psychophysics, ”. Psychophysics was defined by 
Fechner in 1860 as “an exact science of the functional re- 
lations or relations of dependency between body and 
mind, or more generally between the bodily and mental, 
the physical:and psychical world” ; and Wundt, in 1902, 
declares in the same spirit that psychophysics is to be 
understood as ‘an investigation of the relations that may 
be shown empirically to obtain between the psychical 
and the physical aspects of vital processes.” It may, 
however, be questioned whether a definition of this gen- 
erality can be made useful for scientific purposes. It is, 
no doubt, implied in such phrases as ‘ the psychophysical 
organism,’ by which we mean the correlated body-mind 
of actual experience, the ensouled body or the embodied 
mind, and ‘ psychophysical evolution,’ by which we mean 
the evolution of this correlated body and mind. Never- 
theless, a science cannot remain poised between two 
existing sciences ; it must have a positive content of its 
own. In other words, psychophysics, viewed in this very 
general way, must soon show a tendency to fall either 
toward the side of psychology or toward that of biology, 
and to be subsumed under the one or the other of the 
sciences whose methods and results it is supposed to re- 
late and combine. It was, perhaps, by an implicit recog- 
nition of this danger, reinforced by the desire to hold 
fast to all that might be tenable in the Fechnerian defini- 
tion, that the meaning of psychophysics was, until quite 
recently, narrowed down to that special field of research 
in which Fechner had shown himself especially active— 





ology 
ψυχή, mind, + EK. pathology.]. That branch of 





to the correlation of intensity of external stimulus with 
intensity of sensation. In thissense we speak of the four 


classical methods (least differences, right and wron 
cases, average error, mean gradations) as ‘the psycho- 
physical methods,’ and of Weber’s Law as ‘the psycho- 
physical law.’ It is needless to say that, Fechner would 
never have assented to this restriction ; that apart, how- 
ever, the new definition is so obviously artificial, and the 
delimitation of subject-matter which it suggests is so 
obviously accidental, that it has neither logical standin 
nor prospect ofsurvival. Indeed, it has at no time foun 
acceptance among psychophysical workers: at the very 
least, the experiments made upon simple and compound 
reactions, and upon what is still known as the ‘time 
sense,’ have been also included under psychophysics. Of 
late years, the term has taken on a better and a broader 
meaning, a meaning which preserves the spirit if not the 
letter of Fechner’s definition, and which promises to 
settle down into something like finality. Psychophysics 
may now be defined as that department of experimental 
psychology which aims, not at introspective analysis, but 
rather at the determination of the quantitative norms of 
the mental life. Thus, the reaction experiment is a 
psychological experiment if it is made with a view to the 
introspective analysis of the action-consciousness; it is a 
psychophysical experiment if its object is the determina- 
tion of the time-values of certain typical organic reac- 
tions. In the former case, it can be performed only by 
trained students of psychology; in the latter, it may be 
made a means to the comparison of the capacities of 
children, the lower races of man, and even the higher 
animals. So the time-sense experiment is a psychologi- 
cal experiment, if our aim is the discovery of the con- 
scious basis or vehicle of the time-consciousness; a 
psychophysical experiment, if we wish to establish the 
norms of temporal discrimination, or to institute com- 
parative studies of the time-discrimination of different 
ages and races. Psychophysics has fallen to the one side 
—to the side of psychology: for the establishment of 
quantitative norms of the mental life must be intrusted 
to those who have made mind their special study. At 
the same time, when the norms have once been estab- 
lished, there is no further need of introspection ; psycho- 
physics becomes a matter of technique and of external 
observation ; and, in so far, the Fechnerian view is 
retained. It may be added that the results of psycho- 
physics, while they must be obtained by the experi- 
mental psychologist working, at any rate in the first 
instance, within the psychological laboratory, are of 
great importance both for anthropology and for medicine ; 
and that the methods, once worked out, may be carried 
afield and thus applied under conditions widely remote 
from those of their first elaboration. See experimental 
*xpsychology.— Physical psychophysics, a type of psy- 
chophysical doctrine which, so far as possible, assimilates 
psychophysical to physical work, making the limen, for 
instance, an error of observation, and rejecting the ‘doubt- 
ful cases’ of the method of right and wrong cases. Ε. B. 
Titchener, Exper. Psychol., II. ii. 185. . 
psychophysiologically (si - ko - fiz” i--1loj’i - 
kal-i), adv. In apsychophysiological manner; 
by psychophysiological means. TZ. Ziehen 
(trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 133. 
psychopompous (si-ko-pom’pus), a. [psycho- 
pomp + -ous.] Of or pertaining to a psycho- 
pomp; having the functions of a psychopomp. 
The god of psychopompous function, round 
Circling the sun with fourfold force. 
Bailey, The Mystic, 1. 78. 
psychorh ia (si-k6-rith’mi-i), πα. [NL., 
ς Gr. ψυχή, mind, + ῥυῤμός, rhythm.] A patho- 


logical condition in which the various mental p 


actions repeat themselves involuntarily. 

DEFELOMSE? (si’kO-ra-ji), n. [See psychor- 
rhagia. | . Same as *psychorragia, 1.—2. 
Mind-division or mind-cleavage: a supposed 
condition of the mind in which ‘‘some psychi- 
cal element of man’s complex personality can 
leave him, for example, in dreams, and pro- 
duce a phantasm at a distance.” The term 
was introduced by Myers and MacCulloch, Re- 
ligion, its Origin and Forms, p. 71. 

psychorrhagia (si-k6-ra’ji-d), nm. [NL., ς Gr. 
φυχορραγία, < ψυχορραγής, letting the soul break 
loose; < ψυχή, soul, + ῥηγνύναι, break.) 1. 
The breaking away of the soul; the death- 
agony.— 2. Same as *psychorragy, 2. 

psychotechnical (si-k6-tek’ni-kal), a. 
cho(logy) + technical.] Relating to psychol- 
ogy considered in its applications as a guide 
to practice; or, relating to an art which is 
based upon psychology as its science. 


In the first case the science of pedagogy is a peyeno. 
technical discipline which makes education mechanical 
and deprives the teacher of the teleological attitude of 
inner understanding. 

H. Miinsterberg, in Harvard Psychol. Stud., I. 654. 


psychotheism, π. 2. A form or stage of 
theism, the gods of which represent certain 
aspects of the human mind, or impersonate 
certain mental characteristics of their wor- 
shipers. 


Certain of the gods of barbarians gradually become 
representatives of certain psychic characteristics, and we 
have the stage of psychotheism, and there is a god of 
War, a god of Love, a god of Hate, a god of Commerce, 
and many other major deities. 

J. W. Powell, Truth and Error, p. 388. 


psychotherapeutics, . 2. Same as *psycho- 
therapy, 2. 


psychotherapy, ». 2. Treatment of func- 





psychrotherapy (si-kr6-ther’a-pi), n. 


psyllid (sil’id), n. and a. 


ptarmic, ». 
ptarmigan, ”.—White-tailed ptarmigan, Lagopus 


ptelein (té’lé-in), n. 


pteleorhine (te-16’6-rin), a. 


Pteraclidz (te-rak’li-dé), n. pl. 


Pteraclis (ter’a-klis 
Sos, fin), , 


Pteranodontes 


tional disease by mental suggestion. Med. 
Times, Jan., 1908, p. 19. 

psychotic (si-kot’ik), a. Of or relating to a 
psychosis. 

psychozoic, a. 2. [cap.] A term used by some 
geologists to designate the later portion of 
Quaternary time marked by man’s existence, 
which thus includes all of recent time and an 
indefinite portion of the Pleistocene period. 
See Psychozoic Ἄεγα. 

ΤΙ. ». The Psychozoie period. 

Psychrolutes (si-kr6-la’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. 

puxpodottyc, one who bathes in cold water, < 


ψυχρός, cold, + λούειν, bathe.] A genus of 
eottoid fishes found on the shores of the north- 
ern Pacific. 


Psychromaster (si-kré-mas’tér), n. 


[NL., < 
Gr. ψυχρός, cold, + 


µαστήρ, searcher.’ A genus 





Psychromaster tuscumbia, 
(From Bulletin 47, Ὁ. 5. Nat. Museum.) 


of fishes of the family Percidex, found in spring 
brooks of the Tennessee River basin in north- 
ern Alabama. 


psychrometer, ”.— Aspiration psychrometer, an 
arrangement (devised by Belli in 1836 and improved later) 
for determining the true telperature and moisture of 
the air at any place and time. The bulbs of the psy- 
chrometer are inclosed in short tubes, and fresh air is 
drawn rapidly over them by a revolving fan without al- 
lowing it to cool by the expansion due to the suction.— 
Assmann’s aspiration psychrometer, a modification 
of Belli’s psychrometer : the standard to which all ordi- 
nary meteorological records should be referred. See 
hygrometer.— PDE poy onsomaent or whirled psy- 
chrometer, a pair of thermometers, wet-bulb and dry- 
bulb respectively, suspended by a short chain from a 
short handle, and swung around rapidly like a sling By 
the normal rate of revolution the thermometer-bulbs ac- 
quire aspeed through the air of from six to ten yards per 
second, and are thereby quickly brought to the tempera- 
tures required for the determination of the humidity of 
the air. See hygrometer. . 
psychrophilic (si-kro-fil/ik), a. [Gr. ψυχρός, 
cold, + φιλεῖν, love, + -ic.] Having a liking 
for a low temperature: applied to a group of 
bacteria whose optimum temperature of growth 
lies between 15° and 20°C. See *bacterium. 
[ατ. 
ψυχρός, cold, + θεραπεία, medical treatment. ] 
The.use of cold in the treatment of disease. 
Lancet, July 11, 1903, p. 104. 


psyctic (sik’tik), a. [Gr. wuxrixdc, cooling, < 


ψύχειν, make cool or cold.] Cooling; refrige- 
rant. 

sylla,”. 2. [J. ¢.] An insect of this genus. 
—Pear psylla, a homopterous insect of the family 
Psyllide, Psylia pyri, common to Europe and the United 
States. It frequently does great damage to the buds and 
leaves of the pear. 


I. η. A member of 
the homopterous family Psyllide. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Psyllidz. 


pt. An abbreviation (c) of payment; (d) of 


oint; (e) of port. 

.T. An abbreviation (a) [l. ο. or cap.] of 
post-town; (b) of pupil-teacher. 
II, a. Exciting sneezing. 


leucurus, an entirely white species, inhabiting the moun- 
tain ranges of western North America. 


[ psy- pteleiform (te-lé’i-form), a. (Gr. πτελέα, elm, 


+ L. forma, form.] In anthrop., of the form 
of an elm-leaf: said of the apertura pyri- 
formis of 4 skull. Weleker; Allen. 

ΠΝΙ,. Ptelea + -in2.] A 
substance prepared from the root and bark of 
the wafer-ash, Ptelea trifoliata. It is some- 
times used in medicine as a stimulant and 
tonie. 

[Gr. πτελέα, elm, 
+ ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose.] Same as *pteleiform. 
[NL., < Pte- 
raclis + -idz.] Afamily of small pelagic fishes 
containing two genera and about five species. 
m. [NL., irreg. <¢ Gr. 
πτθρόν, wing ( κλείειν, close (κλείς, a 
bolt, a key).] A genus of fishes of the family 
Pteraclidz, pelagic and widely distributed. 


Pteranodontes (te-ran-d-don’téz), n. pl. [NL. 


See Pteranodon.|] The large, toothless ptero- 
dactyls, considered as constituting a suborder 
of flying reptiles. 


ee 
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pterapophysial 


pterapophysial (te-rap-6-fiz’i-al), a.  [Gr. 
trict: telat +i apophys(is) + -ial.] Re- 
lating to.or connected with the articulation of 
the pterygoid with some other bone. [Rare. ] 

Pterapophysial facet on quadrate for articulation of 
pterygoid. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, p. 1027. 

pteraspidian (ter-as-pid’i-an), a. 
(-aspid-) + -ἴαπ.] Having the characters of 
or pertaining to the ostracoderm fishes of the 
genus Pteraspis. 

ptereal (té’ré-al), π. [Gr. πτερόν, wing, fin, + 
-e-al1,] In fishes, a bone of the lateral inferior 
surface of the cranium just anterior to the ex- 
occipital; the prodtic. Starks, Synonymy of 
the Fish Skeleton, p. 512. 

κ ‘why (ter-ér’gat), π. [Gr. πτερόν, wing, 
+ ἐργάτης, worker.] A worker-ant with ves- 
tiges of wings. Wheeler, 1905. 

Pteria2(té’ri-i), n. [NL., < Gr. πτερόν, feather. ] 
A genus of schizodont prionodesmacean pe- 
lecypods characterized a. aviculoid, bialate, 
inequivalve, oblique shells with alivineular 
ligament and radial ornamentation. Numer- 
ous species range from Devonian to recent for- 
mations, 

Pteriacea (ter-i-i’sé-i), η. ie [NL., ¢ (1) Gr. 
πτερίς, a fern? + -acea.) Dall’s classifica- 
tion, 8 superfamily of the prionodesmaceous 

leeypod mollusks, with amphidetic area, 
Fibranchiate or reticulate gills, free mantle- 
lobes without siphons, anterior adductor small 
or obsolete, and schizodont or edentulous 


hinge. 
pterichthyotd (te-rik’thi-oid), α. and». I, a. 
Having the characters of the genus Pterichthys. 
II. ». Α fish allied to the extinct genus 
Pterichthys. 
pteridophytic (ter-i-d6-fit’ik), a. [pterido- 
phyte + -ic.) Having the character of a pteri- 
dophyte or representing such character. 
Pteridophytic types of embryogeny. 

Bot. Gazette, XXV. 305. 
ter’i-d6-spér’ m6), x. pl. 
[NL. (Olver and Scott, 1903), <¢ Gr. πτερίς 
(πτεριδ-), a fern, + σπέρµα, a seed.] A class 
of fossil plants of the phylum Pteridosperma- 
phyta (Cycadofilices), having the external 
aspect of ferns, but bearing true seeds. 
A considerable number of the most abundant Paleozoic 
plants formerly classed as ferns have already been found 
to be seed-bearing, including Neuropteris, Odontopteris, 


Alethopteris, and Aneimites ; and others of this class are 
constantly being discovered.‘ 


Pteridospermaphyta (ter’i-d6-spér-ma-tfi’ tit), 
π. pl. [NL. (Ward, 1904), < Gr. πτερίς (πτεριδ-), 
afern, + NL. Spermaphyta.] A great group or 
phylum of extinct plants, probably all Paleo- 
zoic, having the outward appearance of the 
Pteridophyta, but bearing seeds instead of 
macrospores, nearly equivalent to the Cycado- 
jilices, but broader in its scope, including 
those resembling calamites and lepidophytes 
as well as ferns. It embraces three classes, 
the * Pteridospermez, the *Calamosperma, and 
the * Lepidospermez (which see). 

pteridospermous (teri-d6-spér’mus), a. Be- 
longing or relating to the class’ of plants 
Pteridosperme. ῃ 

Pterinea (te-rin’é-ii), nm. [NL., ς Gr. πτέρινος, 
feathered, < πτερόν, feather.] A genus of 
primitive schizodont prionodesmacean pelecy- 
pods having two-winged, inequivalve, oblique 
shells, with obscure dentition, amphidetie ex- 
ternal ligament, grooved area; and = long 
straight hinge-line. The species range from 
Silurian to Carboniferous and are particularly 
abundant in Devonian formations. 

pteritannic (ter-i-tan’ik), a [Gr. πτερίς, 
fern, + E. tannic.] Notinga form of tannic acid 
supposed to exist in the male fern, Dryopteris 
Jiliz-mas. 

pterocarpin (ter-6-kiir’pin), n. [Pterocarp(us) 

-in2,] A crystalline, neutral substance, 
Co9H1g0¢, found in red sandalwood, Ptero- 
carpus santalinus, from which it is extracted 
with ether, after treatment with slaked lime, 

Pterocarya (ter-d-kar’i-i), π. [NL. (Kunth, 
1824,, < Gr. πτερόν, wing, + xapta, walnut. ] 
A genus of three or four species of orna- 
mental deciduous trees of the family οἵι- 
glandacez. They have large, alternate, 
odd-pinnate leaves, and small, greenish, mo- 
noscious flowers in pendulous catkins appear- 
ing with the leaves.. They are trees of rapid 
growth and bear in summer and fall long 
drooping racemes of light-green fruits. Three 
species are known in cultivation, P. fraxini- 
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Pteridosperme 


pterophorid (te-rof’6-rid), n. and a. 


ee Gr (te-rop’d-dal), a. 


pterospore (ter’6-spér), n. 


folia, a native of .Transeaucasia, P. stenoptera 
of China, and P. rhotfolia of Japan, an impor- 
tant forest tree. 

Pterocera (te-ros’e-rii), n. [NL., < Gr. πτερόν, 
wing, + κέρας, horn.} <A. genus of recent 
platypodous Mollusca with short spire, bent 


spinous processes. 
Pterocerian (ter-6-sé’ri-an), n. [Pterocera + 
-ian.} In geol., the basal substage of the 
Kimmeridgian stage of the Upper Jurassic 
system in France, characterized by the preva- 
lent gastropod genus Pterocera. 
pteroglossal (ter-6-glos’al), a. [Gr. πτερόν, 
feather, + γλῶσσα, tongue, + -all.] Having 
a long, feathered tongue, as the toucans. 
pteromorpha (ter-d-mér’fa), n.; pl. ptero- 
morphe (-f6). [NL., ς Gr. πτερόν, wing, 
µορφή, form.] One of the thin wing-like ex- 
pansions of the skin in certain mites, as the 
Oribatide. _ Nature, Dee. 12, 1907,.p. Tee 
ih. 
-A member of the lepidopterous family Ptero- 
phoride. 
11. a. Having the characters of or belonging 

to the family Pterophoride. 
Pterophryne (ter-0-fri’né), π. [NL., < Gr. 
πτερόν, wing, + ὀφρύνη, toad.) A genus of 





Sargassum-fish (Prerophiryne tunida). 
(From Jordan's ** Guide to the Study of Fishes.’’) 


fishes of the family Antennariide, found about 

the West Indies and in the Gulf Stream. 

[ pteropod + 
-all.] Of or pertaining to the Pteropoda ; 
made up ‘of remains of pteropods: as, pterop- 
odal limestone, which contains abundant shells 
of those animals: | 

pteropod-ooze (ter’6-pod-6z”), n. See *ooze. 

[Gr. πτερόν, wing, 
+ σπορά, seed.) In phytogeog., a term pro- 
posed by Clements for a plant the distribution 
of whose fruit or seeds is expedited by a wing, 
margin, or flattened shape. 

pterothorax (ter-6-thé’raks), n. [NI.., < Gr. 
πτερόν, wing, + θώραξ, thorax.}] The com- 
bined meso- and metathorax of a thysanop- 
terous insect; that portion of the thorax that 
bears the wings. 

Pterothorax approximately as wide as abdomen, nearly 
cylindrical, narrowing abruptly in front, gradually be- 
hind. Entomological News, Nov., 1904, p. 293. 

pterotic, ». 2. Specifically, in fishes, a pos- 
terolateral ossification of the cranium. It forms 
(sometimes with the assistance of the opisthotic) the 
parotic process. It articulates with the parietal and 
epiotic at the side; ‘the frontal and sphenotie anteriorly ; 
the prodtic and opisthotic below; and the exoccipital 


beneath the opisthotic. It assists the sphenotic in sus- 
pending the hyomandibular from the cranium. 


pterygial, a. II. ». One of the small bones 
forming the basal support of the pectoral fins 
of bony fishes, lying between the fin-rays and 
the hypo- and hypercoracoid; an actinost. 
The feature of the pterygials being attached to the 
scapula and coracoid either directly or synchondrosially 
is worth notice. Proc. Zool, Soc. London, 1902, II. 291. 
terygiate (te-rij’i-at), a. [pterygium + 
gree Furnished with wings or wing-like 
flaps or appendages. Annals and Mag. Nat. 
Hist., Aug., 1904, p. 108, 
pterygion (te-rij’i-on), n.; pl. pterygia (-i). 
(NL., ς Gr. πτερύγιον, a little wing. See pte- 
rygium.] In craniom., either of the extreme 
points of the pterygoid process, called me- 
dial and lateral pterygion, respectively. Von 
baby ito for), η. [G 
erygiophore (te-rij’i-6-f6r), η. [Gr. πτερύγιον 
Mie δη + see, « φἐρειν, bean] In fishes, 
one of the nodules of bone or cartilage between 
the dorsal and anal rays and their respective 
interspinous bones. 
I have not met with cartilages of this kind in any 


Ptychoparia 


fother] fish which has come under my notice... . I 
regard them as representing a second or distal series of 
radials or pterygiophores, the interspinous bones forming 
the proximal series. 

T. J. Parker, in Trans. Zool. Soc. London, XII. 24. 


pterygium,”. 4. Aninstrument employed in 
the operation for the removal of a pterygium 


[Pteraspis canal, and wing-like outer margin withtubular from the cornea.—5. A forward growth of 


the eponychium over the nail-plate. 
Pterygogenea (ter’i-g6-j6’né-i), m. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), wing, + γένος, kind.] In 
Brauer’s system, one of the two main divisions 
of insects, including all the winged forms. 
Pterygoid condyle. See *condyle. 
pterygoidal (ter-i-goi’dal), a..and π. [ptery- 
goid + -all.]. I. a. Same as pterygoid. 
I. n. A pterygoid muscle. Scripture, 
Exper. Phonetics, p. 230. 
pterygoideum (ter-i-goi’dé-nm), n.; pl. 
pterygoidea (-i). [NL.] Same as pterygoid. 


—Pterygoideum externum, a bone in the skull of 


fishes which connects the be with the quadrate ; 
the pterygoid.— Pterygoideum internum, a bone in 
front of the metapterygoid in the skull of fishes; the 
mesopterygoid.— AR eee posterius, a bone in 
the skull of fishes usually connecting the hyomandibular 
with the mesopterygoid; the metapterygoid. 


pterygophore (ter’i-g6-for), η. [Gr. πτέρυξ 
(πτερυγ-), wing, + -ϕορος < φέρειν, .bear.]. See 
the quotation. iT 

It is held that the most primitive form of limb is 
simply a Jateral skin fold extending along the whole 
body, and that into this certain cartilaginous processes, or 
rays (actinophores of Ryder, pteryyophores of Parker), 
extend. Buck, Me andbook, ITV. 480. 

pterygopodium (ter’i-g6-po’di-um), n.; pl. 
pterygopodia (-8). [NL.,¢Gr. πτέρυξ (πτερυγ-), 

wing, + πόδιον, dim. of πούς, foot.] In ichth., 
a clasper-part of a ventral fin modified as an 
intromittent organ, as in sharks ‘and their 
allies. [Rare.] . | 

pterylium (te-ril’i-um), n.; pl: pterylia (-i). 
[NL.} Same as pteryla. | 

pterylological (ter-i-l6-loj’i-kal), a.  [*ptery- 
lolog(y) + -ic-all, See pteryla.| Relating to or 
connected with the arrangement of the feather- 
tracts. 

Ptg. An abbreviation (a) of Portugal ;. (0) of 
Portuguese. 

ptilinum (ti-li’ num), n.; pl. ptilina (-nii), 

NL., ς Gr. πτίλον, a feather, a wing, a wing- 
like membrane.] A bladder-like expansion 
of the head of nearly half of the dipterous in- 
sects when just emerged from the puparium. 
It is capable of great dilation and is probably 
of service in helping to rupture the puparium. 
It disappears after emergence, and its position 
is represented by the lunula. 

Ptilota, n. pl. 2. sing. A genus of the red 
alge, common’on both the Atlantie and the 
Pacific coast. Popularly known as feather- 
weed. ο. Agardh, 1823. 

ptinid (tin’id), ».and a. I, n. A member of 
the coleopterous family Ptinide. 

II, a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Ptinidez. SF Te! 

ptomatin (t6’ma-tin), ». [Gr. πτῶμα(τ-), a 
corpse, + -ἴπδ.] Same as ptomaine. 

pean (to-mat’rd-pin), π. [Gr. πτῶμα, 
corpse, K. αἰγορίπ.] A poisonous basic 
substance found in putrefying meat, resem- 
bling atropin in its effects upon the animal 
body. Science, Feb. 7, 1908, p. 222... 

ptosic (to’ sik), a. Same as ptotic. Med. 
Record, Oct. 19, 1907, p. 640. 

ptosis, π. 2. A falling down or. prolapse of 
any of the abdominal viscera. Also ealled 
Glenard’s disease and enteroptosis. Med. Itec- 
ord, Oct. 10, 1903, ρ. 589. 

ptyalinogen (ti-a-lin’6-jen), n. [ptyal(in) + -o- 

-gen.] The proenzym of ptyalin. 

ptyalose (ti’a-los), π. [ptyal(in) + -ose.] 
Maltose formed by the action of ptyalin on 
starch. 

Ptychocheilus (ti-k6-ki’lus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
πτύξ (πτυχ-), a fold, + χεῖλος, lip.] A genus 
of large fishes of the family Cyprinidz, found 
in fresh waters of the western United States. 

Ptycholepis (ti-kol’e-pis), n. [Gr. πτύξ (πτυχ-), 
a fold, + λεπίς, a seale.] An extinct genus of 
ganoid fishes of the family Eugnathide, hav- 
ing the head and opercular bones ornamented 
with ridges of ganoin, minute teeth, and thick 
scales, much longer than deep, grooved longi- 
tudinally on the outer side. It oceursin the 
Upper Lias of Europe and the Trias of Carin- 
thia and of Connecticut. 

Ptychoparia (ti-kd-pa’ri-i), π. [Νε ς Gr. 
πτύξ (πτυχ-), a fold, + maped, cheek.) A 


Ptychoparia 
genus of opisthoparian trilobites allied to 
Olenus, found in Cambrian formations. 
ptychopterygial (ti’kop-te-rij‘i-al), α. [pty- 
chopterygi(um) + -al1.] Relating to or having 
the form of a ptychopterygium, or primitive 
type of fin. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1898, p. 
347, note. 
ptychopterygium (ti’kop-te-rij‘i-um), n.; pl. 
ptychopterygia (-). [NL., < απ, πτύξ (πτυχ-), 
a fold, πτερύγιον, a little wing.] A. primitive 


type of fin, formed by a fold of the skin, and stage-struck.] Excessively fond of finery or 


having a triangular shape. 

In Cladoselache the fin is low, with a very long’ base, 
like a fold of skin (ptychopterygium), and compused of 
feeble rays. 

D. S. Jordan, Guide to Study of Fishes, 1. 510. 

ptychotis-seed (ti-ko’tis-séd), π. The seed 
of Ptychotis involucrata, απ umbelliferous 
plant, used in India by the natives as a condi- 
ment, and medicirally as a carminative. 

Ptygmatis (tig’ ma-tis), n [NL ς Gr. 
πτύγμα(τ-), anything folded, < πτύσσειν, fold. ] 
A genus of fossil. gastropods of the family 
Nerineidz, having high, turreted, spiral shells 
with complicately ridged columellar and 
stomal surfaces: found in Jurassie and Creta- 
eeous rocks. | 

ptyocrinous (ti-ok’ri-nus), a.. [Gr. πτύον, a 
fan (for winnowing), + κρίνει, separate, + 
-ous.| In cytol., of or pertaining to gland- 
cells which accumulate their secretion in the 
eytoplasm in the form of droplets and then 
permit it to escape by breaking through the 
surface cytoplasm, as, for example, in the 
goblet-cells of the intestine: opposed to *diac- 
rinous. : 

puaiohi (p6’i-0’hé), n, [Hawaiian.] A thrush- 
hike bird, Phzgornis palmeri, of Kauai, Sand- 
wich Islands, κ 

puapua (ρῦ/8-ρὸ΄Β), ».. [Native name.] In 
Samoa, Guetiarda speciosa, a small littoral 
tree bearing axillary. clusters of fragrant 
flowers. See *buabua, pigeonwood (6), and 
zebra-wood, 2. 

pub. An abbreviation (d) of published ; (e) of 
publication. 

pubertal (pii’bér-tal), a. [pubert(y) + -al!.] 
Relating to, resulting from, or oceurring sim- 
ultaneously with puberty. 

There is perhaps a little increase at seven, and a certain 
and almost universal retardation, most marked about the 
tenth year, but extending over several years; this de- 
pression in the curve some have wrongly thought comple- 
mental to its elevation during the gtr of pubertal 
increase. G. S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 5. 

puberulous (pi-ber’é-lus), a. [NL. *puberu- 
lus, dim. of L. puver, downy.) Having very 
short, soft hairs ; puberulent. 

Pubic bones, pelvic bones ; the bones which support the 
ventral fins of fishes. 

publication, ». 5. In systematic biol., the 
distribution, in print, of the name of a species, 
genus, or other biological group, in accordance 
with certain technical requirements. To consti- 
tute publication of a species name, it is required that it 
shall be accompanied by a description or by a citation of 
a description. To constitute publication of a genus 
name, it is required in addition that it shall be associated 
with a species whose name is published at the same or at 
an earlier time. A writer who uses a new name without 
complying with the technical requirements of publica- 
tion is said to propose the name. A subsequent writer 
may adopt such a name by citing it and completing its 
publication. In botany, by reason of the initial date for 
the application of the law of priority, genus and species 


names in works prior to 1753 are regarded as proposed 
but not published. Seelaw of priority, under αι]. 


Pudendal sac. 
pudiano (pé-di-i#’ nd), n. 


puceron (pés-ron’), ». [F.]. A plant-louse; 
any member of the homopterous family Aphi- 
didz: adopted into English to some extent. 


puck, η. 4.. A disk of rubber used in place of 
a ball in hockey. 
pucka, a. II. απ. A coin: as, a pucka pice. 


It sometimes denotes a coin of double weight 
and sometimes one from the government mint. 
pucker-struck (puk’ér-struk), a. [pucker, a 
gather in a dress, a frill, + struck. Compare 


adornment. Sarah R.. McL. Greene, Flood- 
tide, xxxiii. [Coast of Maine.] 
pudding, x. 4. The joint of an electric cable 


inside a junction-box.— Bird’s-nest pudding, a 
pudding consisting of apples baked in milk to which 
eggs and flour have been added.— Nesselrode pudding, 


a rich frozen dessert containing chestnuts, sometimes 
almonds, and candied fruits finely divided : served with 
whipped cream or a wine sauce. 


pudding (pud’‘ing), v. t:. To draw together 
and join inside in a junction-box, as an elec- 
tric cable. 

pudding-ball (pud’ing-bal), m. An Australian 
fish resembling a mullet. The name is a cor- 
ruption of the aboriginal puddinba, by the law 
of hobson-jobson. H. EH. Morris, Austral 
English, ΄ 

pudding-granite (pud’ing-gran’it), n. 
as orbicular granite. See *orbicular, 5 

pudding-mat (pid’ing-mat),”. Naut., a round, 
bag-shaped fender of interwoven rope, filled 
with granulated cork, oakum, hemp or manila 
fiber, etc. It is used to protect a vessel’s 
sides from a towboat or from the sides of a 
dock when entering a slip. 

pudding-opium (pud’ing-60”’pi-um), π. See 

ium. : 

puddle}, ». 3. A mixture of soil or mold and 
water forming thin mud, in which the roots of 
young trees are dipped to retard drying out 
during transplanting. 

puddle}, υ. {. 4. To dip (the roots of young 
trees) in puddle or thin mud. 

puddler, ». 2. A device or machine for stir- 
ring the fused metal in a puddling-furnace. 


puddlers’-mine (pud’lérz-min), n, A fettling 


mixture made by wetting up red hematite 
with water, which is used to smooth over the 
lining of puddling-furnaces, 


puddle-wall (pud’l-wal), n. See *hearting, 
2 (b). 


puddling-train (pud’ling-tran), π. A set of 

two pairs of rolls in a rolling-mill. One pair, 
known as puddling-rolls, is used for consoli- 
dating the blooms after their removal from 
the hammer or the squeezer, and the second, 
known as mill-rolls, is used for rolling into 
bars the masses of iron as they come from 
the balling- or reheating-furnace, where they 
go from the pnddling-rolls. See forge-train. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metal- 
lurgy, p. 329. 


See *sac2, 


ano (Maregrave, 1648), a variant of bodiano 
= Pg. bodiao (NL. bodianus), name of a fish; 
said to be connected with F. boudin, E. pud- 
ding. See pudding.| A name applied to certain 
fishes. of the family Labridz, as the ladyfish, 
Bodianus rufus, in Brazil, and the pudding- 
wife. 


puersman (piti’érz-man), 1. 


[Amer. Sp. pudi- Ρ 


puffinet (puf’i-net), ». 


puffing-hole (puf’ing-h6l), 1, 
pueblan (péeb’lan), a. [puebl(o) + -an.] Of hole, 5. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 569, 





pugua 


puer (pu’ér), υ. {. [puer , πι] απ tanning, 
to cleanse with a bate of dog’s dung. 

Pueraria (pu-e-ra‘ri-i), π. [NL. (De Can- 
dolle, 1825); mamed in honor of Mare Nicolas 
Puerari, a correspondent of de Candolle.] A 
genus of climbing herbs or shrubs including 
about 15 species and belonging to the family 


Fabacez. They are characterized by.the tumid nodes, 
3-foliate leaves, and blue or ΡΟ Κα flowers with mona- 
delphous stamens and beardless style, disposed in long, 
dense, sometimes compound racemes. ‘The species are 
natives of tropical Asia, Japan, and New Guinea, and 
three have been introduced into cultivation for orna- 
ment..The roots of P. Thunbergiana are fleshy and yield 
a good quality of starch, and in Japan the tough fiber of 
the inner bark is manufactured into a fine and remark- 
ably strong cloth. See Ko xhemp. 


Puerco group. See *groupl. | 
pueril, @. A simplified spelling of puerile. 
puering (pi’e-ring), π. [puer .] The process 
of treating skins by means of puer; bating. 
Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 45. 
puerpera (pi-ér’pe-ri), πι. [L., < puer, child, 
+ parere, bring forth.] A lying-in woman. 
[puer +-s + 
man.} One who attends to the puering or 
bating of skins. Flemming, Practical Tan- 
ning, p. 257. 


dame μον v., π., and interj. A simplified spelling of 
puff. 


puff, v.i. 5. In bot., to discharge suddenly 
a cloud of spores, as frequently occurs in cer- 
tain fungi. | 

Many of the Discomycetes have the peculiar habit of 

pufing if they are shaken or if the chamber in which 
they have been kept is opened. 

De Bary (trans.), Fungi, p. 89. 

puff, ”.— Veiled puff, a modification of cavernous res- 
piration, heard on auscultation, in which one can imag- 
ine a sound as of a light cloth moving to and fro with the 
air in the lung-cavity. 

puff-billiards (puf’ bil” yiirdz), n. A game 
played on a circular board surrounded by a 





Puff-billiards. 
frame. bearing metal brackets opposite the 


pockets. The players take positions at the 
brackets, and by means of rubber blowers 
seek to force a cork ball into their opponents’ 


pockets. It is a game requiring considerable 
skill. 
Mrs. ... is said to have invented puf-billiards, but 


the great mind who is responsible for ping-pong has yet 
to be discovered. Com. Advertiser, May 11, 1901. 


puffer, ”.—Sharp-nosed puffer, 2 member of the 


family Canthigasterid#, found in tropical seas.—South- 
ern puffer, Spheroides spengleri, a fish common in the 
West Indies and on the coast of the southern United 
States. 

uffin, ». 3. A name wrongly applied to the 
Manx shearwater, Puffinus anglorum.— Horned 
uffin, FPratercula corniculata, a species having a small 
orny appendage on the upper eyelid, found on both 


sides of the northern Pacific. 

[Dim. of puffin.] A 
local English name for the black guillemot, 
Cepphus grylle. 


Same as *blow- 


publish, ο. {. 6. In systematic biol., to give or pertaining toa pueblo or the Pueblos: as puff-shark (puf’shiirk), ». A shark, Catulus 


technical publication to. 
puca, n. [Ir. pica. 
*pooka. 

Pucciniaceez (puk-sin-i-i’s6-é),. ». pl. 


See *publication, 5. 


[(NL., 


ς Puccinia + -acex.] The largest family of Puella (pi-el’i), n. 


the order Uredinales, commonly called rusts. 
The principal genera are Gymnosporangium, 
Uromyces, Puccinia, and Phragmidium. All 
its members are parasitic and many of the 
fungous diseases of cultivated plants are 
caused by them. 

pucciniaceous (puk-sin-i-a’shius), a. 
ing to the family Pucciniacez, or resembling 
fungi of that family. 

puccoon, ”.—Indian puccoon, the hoary puccoon, 
Lithospermum canescens. See Indian xpaint. 

puce, a. IT, n. A purple-brown or reddish-brown 


color.—Alizarin puce, a color obtained when alizarin 
pom hacer with a mixture of aluminium and iron mor- 
ants. 


puce-lead (piis’led), η. 


Lead dioxid or brown 
oxid of lead, PbO». i 


Belong- 


puer (pu’ér), n. 
The droppings of dogs. [Prov. Eng, J— pug 


pueblan architecture. 


See puck.] Same as Pueblo pottery. See American *pottery. 


puebloan (péeb’lé-an), ».\ [pueblo + -an.] 

Same as *pueblan. 

[NL., < L. puella, a girl: 
a translation of the Bohem. panenka, by which 
the genus was designated by Barrande,} A 
genus of taxodont paleoconch peleeypods, 
found in the Devonian rocks. 

pueo (p6-a’0), nm. [Hawaiian.] A small owl, 
Asio accipitrinus sandwichensis, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, a geographic race of the North 
American short-eared owl. 


[Also pure: origin obseure, ] 


2. In tanning, an infusion, οἳ the dung of 
dogs, fowls, or pigeons, used to soften the 
skins after liming and preparatory to tanning. 
Also known as bate. The soaking in sueh an 
infusion is called puering or OG ENG Pue 
in tanning, an injury to the skin caused by 


the puer C. 7. vis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 155, 


puggrie, ”. 


pug-moth (pug’méth), n. 
τής action of pugua 


uter, belonging {ο the family Scylliorhinide, 
found on the coast of California. 


The curious puff shark uttered a deep grunt when it 
was taken from the water. I heard this sound one day 
while on the beach at Avalon, and although 1 recognized 
it, I could not see the fish. Finally after hearing it re- 
peated a number of times I traced it to a hook near by 
where a fisherman had, with the usual indifference to the 
feelings of sharks, hung the fish by the gills. 

Sci. Amer, Sup., Nov. 15, 1902, p. 20323. 


Puget series. See *series. 
pugger (pug’ér),”. [pug3,v., +-erl.] Aworker 


in a pug-mill; one who feeds a pug-mill with 
clay. 
See pugree. 
(pug’i), a. [pug] + -yl.] Like a 
monkey. 

Troth, .. . my affection for niy king, God bless the 
puggy face of him, is under more control. 

R. L, Stevenson, Catriona, x. 

Same as pugl, 7. 
(pd’gwi), ». [Chamorro name.] In 
uam, the betel-nut palm, Areca Cathecu, the 





pugua 


nuts of which together with the leaves of the 
betel-pepper and a pinch of slaked lime, ae 
ee 


used as a masticatory called mamao. 
*bonga and areca-nut. 


Puiseux diagram, See *diagram. 
puja (po’ ji), n. 
ind. piija, < 


son-J obson. 
pukeko (ρὅ ka-k6), n. 


New Zealand. 
pukras, π. Same as pucras. 
pul! (pél), n. 


phys., » proposed unit for the measurement, 


in the French system, of the time integral of 


forces; one dyne acting for one second. 
pul2, v. andm. A simplified spelling of pull, 
Pulaski shales, See *shale?. 
pulaskite (pu-las’kit), ». [Pulaski eounty, 
Arkansas, + -ite?.) In petrog., a phaneric 


igneous rock composed of tabular soda- 


orthoclase (eryptoperthite) with subordinate 
amount of hornblende and biotite, and a little 
diopside, nephelite, sodalite, and accessory 
minerals. It is a syenite with trachytie tex- 
ture, containing a little nephelite. J. 1, 
Williams, 1890, 
pulegone (pii’lé-gon), ». [NL. puleg(iwm) + 
-0π6.] An oily unsaturated ketone related to 


CO.CH 
(CHg)oC0:C< “ spate 3 
CHy.CHyg 
CHsg, found in the oils of Spanish and Ameri- 
can pennyroyal ( Mentha Pulegiumand Hedeoma 
pulegioides), etc. It has an odor resembling 
peppermint. 
pulgada (pél-gii’di), n. [Sp. pulgada, ¢ pul- 
gar, the thumb, ¢ L. pollicaris, adj., ς pollex, 
thumb.] A Spanish and Spanish-American 
measure of length, equal to the twelfth part 
of the pié, or to nearly one English inch. 
pulicid (pi-lis’id), π. απᾶ α. I. π. Amember 
of the aphanipterous family Pulicide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Pulicide. 
pull, υ. 1. 14, In cricket, to hit (a short ball 
pitched on the wicket or on the off side), with 
a horizontal, bat, so as to send (it) round to 


the on side.—To pull off, to bring about or carry 
through ; complete successfully. [Slang.] 


The national shoot will be conducted by the combined 
bodies, and it is believed that one of the most successful 
meets in the history of shooting can be pulled off. 

Forest and Stream, Jan. 24, 1903, p. 78. 
To pull one’s leg, to take in; fool; deceive by a plausi- 
ble tale or statement. ([Slang.] 


**B.-P.” always says that the Polynesian traveller with 
the numerous wives and family to keep was the only 
man who ever really pulled his leg ! 

Julian Ralph, in War’s Brighter Side, xv. 
To pull the ball, in golf, to play a ball with a curve 
toward the left with a right-handed player or toward the 
right with a left-handed player. 
pull, ». 9. In ericket, a stroke made with a 
horizontal bat, by which a short ball pitched 
on the wicket or to the off side is hit round to 
the on side. Hutchinson, Cricket, p. 53.—10. 
In golf, a stroke such that the ball describes a 
eurve toward the left with a right-handed 
player, or toward the right with a left-handed 
layer. See also *hook, 10.—Long pull, in print- 
ing, the pull of the bar-handle of a hand-press against 
the side frame that develops the full power of the press. 


The pull that stops before the full power is developed is 
known as the short pull. 


pull-boat. (pul’bot), ». A flatboat used in 
logging cypress. 

In the cypressswamps of Louisiana there are employed 
what are known as pull-boats, an evolution from the plan 
of placing a hoisting engine upon a scow and snaking the 
logs out of the swamp. By this plan the logs, which are 
drawn in at the rate of 600 feet a minute, are capped with 
steel cones, which prevent them from imbedding in the 
soft ground or catching against obstructions. The end- 
less-rope pull-boat engines have 44-inch winding drums, 
and each weighs 83,000 pounds. 

Sci. Amer., Oct. 17, 1903, p. 276. 


puller, ». 2. In turpentining, a long-handled 
hack used for chipning faces too high to be 
reached with the ordinary hack. 

puller-in (pul’ér-in’), n, One who is employed 
to induce passers-by to enter a shop and pur- 
chase. 

pullery (pul’e-ri), n. [pull + -ery.] A room 
or factory where the hair or wool is removed 
from arin Flemming, Practical Tanning, p. 1. 

{ 


the terpenes, 


[Also pujah, pooja, poojah ; « 
Skt. puja, honor, respect, wor- 
ship, {γ΄ puj, honor, respect,] A Hindu rite or 
ceremony of religion. Yule and Burnell, Hob- 


[Maori.] The purple 
coot, or water-hen, Porphyrio melanotus, of 


[F., < L. pulsus, a pushing.] In 


pulley, n.—Antifriction pulley, a pulley with an 
antifriction block (which see, under antifriction).— Ex- 
panding pulley, a mechanical device for varying the 


speed of a belt by running it 


on a larger or smaller circum- 
ference. There are many such 
devices, one of the best being 
a pair of steep cones on each 
shaft with the belt running 
between these, the edge of 
the belt touching each. As 
one pair of cones is closed the 
other pair is separated pro- 
portionately by a suitable 
mechanism. In other forms, 
the conical surfaces are made 
up of separate elements of 
each cone which interlace or 


opposing faces. —Idle pulley. 
(a) A pulley which merely 
changes the direction of the 
belt. (0) A pulley which 


takes off no power.— Mag- 
netic pulley, a chain-sheave 
or pulley inside of which is 
an electromagriet which in- 


chain to the pulley.— Seg- 
mental pulley. () A pulley 
having an incomplete rim, 





Expanding Pulley, 


a, pair of driving-cones; 4, 
air of driven cones; c, driv- 
ing-shaft to which α α are 
keyed and on which they ap- 
proach or separate; @, driven 
shaft on which ὁ 6 are simi- 


or one which is only a seg- 
ment of a circle, and which 
can make only a portion of 
a revolution, (0) A pulley 
built up of segments or sec- 
tors.—Split pulley. (a) A 
pulley made in two parts, 
which are bolted together 
for convenience in placing it 
on and removing it from 


larly attached; e, belt of 
lateral stiffness pressed side- 
wise as α @ and 6 6 are 
brought together recipro- 
cally, so as to bear by fric- 


tional contact at ‘surfaces the gshaft. (0) A segmental 
nearer the axis of ¢ or α or . j 
farther therefrom  recipro- pulley; a pulley made in 


two or more sectors for con- 

venience in casting.— Spring 
pulley, a pulley having a wrought-iron or steel rim 
which is cut through at one point, and a split hub, the 
openings being in line, to allow it to pass over enlarged 
portions of a shaft.—Standing pulley, the stationary 
pulley-block of a compound hoist; a fixed pulley. 

pulley-cone (pul’i-kon), n. A grooved cone of 
wood or metal, constituting a series of pulleys 
of gradually increasing diameter. Harvard 
Psychol. Studies, 1. 417. 

pulley-lathe (pul’i-larH), π. 1. Απ engine- 
lathe having a large chuck for holding pulle 
castings while they are being bored and faced. 
—2, ‘A lathe having a gap in the bed, used 
for turning and finishing pulleys; a wheel- 
lathe. 

pulley-stile (pul’i-stil), ». In a window-frame 
or sliding sash, the upright. member in which 
the pulley is fitted and upon which the sash 
slides up and down. 

pull-foot (pul’ fut), υ. 7. 
[Slang.] 

pulling-bar (pul’ing-bir),”. A draw-bar; the 
bar to which the coupler is fastened. J. G. 4. 
Meyer, Modern Locomotive Construction, p. 
528. 

pulling-hitch (pul’ing-hich), n. Naut.,a slip- 
hitch which may easily bed is engaged ; also, a 
certain hitch and number of turns made about 
a spar or cask, which will cause the latter to 
roll over and over when the hauling part of 
the rope is pulled upon. 

pulling-roll (pul’ing-rol), n. A feeding-roll; 
a roll which pulls material into a machine. 
Engin. Mag., Jane, 1904, p. 1. 


Pullman (pul’man), ». [Short for Pullman 
car, such cars being built and operated by a 
company bearing the same name, which is 
that of the original inventor or promoter. ] 
In. car-building, a parlor- ΟΥ sleeping-car, spe- 
cifically, and properly, one made by the Pull- 
man Company. 

pull-rod (pul’rod), ». A rod which transmits 
a pull; a rod which is subjected only to ten- 
sion; a link, 

The brake is operated by a lever and catch-rack through 
pull rods with levers below the body of the brougham, to 


a pairof pulley straps with friction on pulleys fixed to 
the motor shafts. Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 292. 


pull-sensation (pil’sen-sa’shon), n. In psy- 
chol., the sensation aroused by pull or traction 
upon the skin. It is not qualitatively differ- 
ent from the sensation aroused by adequate 
stimulation of apressure-spot. Baldwin, Dict. 
of Philos. and Psychol., ΠΠ. 397. 

pullulative (pul’i-la-tiv), @. [pullulate + 
-ive.} Budding; causing to bud. . 

pulmobranch (pul’m6-brangk), n. One of the 
Pulmobranchiata. 


pulmonal (pul’m6-nal), a. 


cally. 


To run; hurry. 


[NL. *pulmonalis, 


pulmonitis (pul-m6-ni'tis), π. 


pulmotor (pul-m0’tor ή n. 
cross each other between their LL. motor, mover. ] 


pulmo 


creases the adhesion of the pulmo, lung, + Gr. ζυμη, ferment.) A prepara- 


pulp, 2. 


pulp-stone (pulp’stdn), n. 


pulp-stone 


€ L. pulmo(n-), lung.]; Same as pulmonary. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 607. 

Pulmonary cavity, the cavity which contains the 
breathing-organ or ‘lung’ of a pulmonate mollusk or 
spider. Also called pulmonary chamber or sac.— Pul- 
monary chamber. See xpulmonary cavity.— Pulmo- 
narydocimasy. Sec *xdocimasy.— Pulmonary heart. 
Same as right kheart.— Pulmonary insufficiency. See 
valvular *xinsuficiency.— Hypertrophic pulmonary 
osteoarthropathy. See xosteoarthropathy.— Pulmo- 
nary pulse, the second sound of the heart as heard over 
the pulmonary valve.— Pulmonary sac. (b) In Mol- 
lusca. See xkpulmonary cavity. 

[L. pulmo(n-), 

Inflammation of the lungs. 

[L. pulmo, lung, + 

mechanical device for 

inducing ‘artificial respiration where respira- 
tion has ceased entirely or in part. ([Proprie- 
tary name. | 


lung, + -itis. 


merely tightens the belt but pulmotrachea, (pul-mo-tra’ké-a), ”.; pl. pul- 


motrachez (-6). [NL., ς L. pulmo, lung, + 
trachea.| <A lung-sac of a spider. 
, pulmozyme (pul’mo-zim), . [L. 


tion of lung-tissue for therapeutic purposes. 
(g) Fruit prepared to be made into marmalade. 
—Pulp of the finger, the fleshy cushion of the finger-tip. 
pulpa (pul’pi), ”. [L. ρα, flesh, pulp.] 
‘The mass of connective-tissue cells, odonto- 
blasts, nerve-cells, and blood-vessels lying 
within the cavity of a tooth or placoid selachian 
scale, from which the dentin of the tooth or 
seale is produced. Usually termed pulp: See 
pulp (d). 
pulp-assay (pulp’a-sa”), ». In metal., the 
assay of samples taken from the pulp after or 
during crushing. PEE ATES st i 
pulp-beam (pulp’bém), . A device for ascer- 
taiuing the percentage of weight of water in 
paper-pulp. | 
pulp-canal (pulp’ka-nal’), n. See *canall. 
pulpifaction (pul-pi-fak’shon), n. [L. pulpa 
pu p + factio(n-), a making, < facere, make.} 
Reduction to the condition of a pultaceous 
mass. 
pulpification (pul’pi-fi-ka’shon),. [L. pulpa, 
ulp, + -ficatio(n-), < -ficare, < facere, make. ] 
ame as *pulpifaction. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, I. 17. | 
pulpit, x. 3, In mech.: (a) The’ elevated 
platform or gallery from which the operation 
of a large central electrical station for power 
or lightirg is supervised. [Slang.] 
Each of these is connected by shaft and gear under the 


' floor with the gearing actuated by the rheostat wheel on 


the genereior panel, so that the field current can be regu- 
lated either from the pulpit or from the switchboard. 
Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 23, 1904, p. 166. 
(b) A raised platform on which the operator 
of a machine stands so that he may oversee 
the machine as it works, or the process as it 
advances. 

The operator of the hoisting motor stands in a pulpit 
above the floorand by means of the large rheostat con- 
troller brings each skip in succession opposite the mouth 
of the hopper above the main crushing roll. 

Elect. World and Engin., Dec. 26, 1908, .Ρ. 1051. 
Pulpit spectacles. See *spectacle. 
pulpitis (pul-pi’tis),n. [NL.,<L. pulpa, pulp, 
+ -itis.) Inflammation of the dental, pulp. 
Sci. Amer., Dee. 20, 1902, p. 441. 


pulp-mill, ». 2. A mill or factory where 
wood-pulp is made for the manufacture of 
paper. 

With few exceptions, the pulpmélls in making their re- 
turns, sent in their figures expressed in cords, as their 
purchases of timber are made that way, most of their 
logs being cut in lengths of four feet. 

N. Y. State Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 

[Seventh Rep., 1901, p. 24. 
3. A paper-mill, in which paper is, made 
from wood-pulp. 
pulpo(pél’po), n. [Sp. pulpo, F. poulpe, < L. 
polypus, Gr. πολύπους, polyp: see polyp, 
polypus.] The Spanish and Spanish-American 
name for the octopod. 
A ‘stone used in 
grinding wood to a pulp for use in the manu- 
facture of paper. . A particular quality of 
sandstone capable of being operated in. hot 
water is used. The best pulp-stones. are 
made in Ohio, or are imported. from New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, England. : 

Pulpstones differ from grindstones in having a much 
broader face (being much thicker).: The stones are usu- 
ally from 48 to 56 inches in diameter and 16 {ο 26 inches 
in thickness, weighing from 2,300 to 4,800 pounds. 


J. 1. Pratt, in Mineral Resources of U. S., U. S. Geol, 
{Surv., 1900, p. 789. 


pulp-wood 


pulp-wood (pulp’wid), 2. Wood from which 
ulp is to be made. It may bein large pieces as 
st cut, or in small pieces ready. to be ground in the 
pulp-mill. Popiaris preferred for this purpose, but pine, 
fir, and beech are used. 


pulsational (pul-sa’shon-al), a. [pulsation + 
-all,|. Pertaining to or of the nature of pulsa- 
tion; throbbing; characterized by pulsation. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. of Elect. Engin., 1904, p. 420. 


puisel, ». 5. Inphys., a proposed unit for the 
measurement of the time-integral of forces. 


In the British system this is that of one poundal acting 
for one second and is called 1 pulse. 
Jude, Physics, Experimental and Theoretical, L 41. 


Anadicrotic pulse, a pulse in which the ascending 
limb of the tracing shows two notches.—Bamberger’s 
pulse, a pulsation. in the jugular vein.—Capillarg 
pulse, alternate redness and pallor of an area of skin or 
of ‘the bed of the finger-nails, observed sometimes in 
cases of aortic regurgitation.— Catacrotic pulse, a pulse 
in which the highest wave is not the last, the descending 
limb of the pulse-curve showing a notch. — Catadicrotic 
pulse, a pulse in which two notches occur in the descend- 

g limb of the tracing.—Decurtate pulse, a pulse 
which progressively diminishes in strength until it fi- 
nally. ceases.— Kussmaul’s pulse, Same as paradoxi- 


cal &pulse.— Paradoxical pulse, a pulse that becomes 


faint during inspiration and is of full strength dur- 
ing expiration, although there is no: variation in the 
strength of the heart's action.—Quincke’s pulse, a 
deepening of the pink under the nails, occurring syn- 
chronously with the radial pulse, —Running pulse, a 
pulse with but small excursions, and)those sometimes ir- 
Tegular and oscillating, as when the blood-stream, is in 
insufficient volume to fill completely a relaxed artery.— 
Stokesian pulses, in phys., ether-waves of extremely 
short length emanating from surfaces that are subjected 
to cathodic bombardment. X-rays have been thus desig- 
nated by Crookes.—Tremb or tremulous pulse. 
Same as running *pulse.— eminal pulse, a se- 
quence of three regular pulse-beats followed by an inter- 
mission.— Water-hammer pulse, Same as Corrigan’s 
pulse (which see, under pulsel), : 
pulse-valve (puls’valv), η. A local name of a 
check-valve which takes up the pulsations of a 
pump. H. M, Wilson, Irrigation Engineering, 
p. 515. ) ; 
pulse-wave, . 2. In hydrodynam., a wave of 
compression in a pipe containing liquid, caused 
by periodic interruptions or fluctuations in the 
flow. . 
pulsific, α. ΤΙ. ». A medicinal agent which 
increases the pulse. | 
pulsilogium (pul-si-16’ji-um), n.; pl. pulsilogia 
(-Ἁ). [L. pulsus, pulse, + Gr. -λογιον, ¢ λόγος, 
reckoning.] Same as pulsimeter. 
pulsilogy (pul-sil’6-ji), n» [NL. pulsilogium.] 
Same as pulsimeter. 
Pulsion diverticulum. See *diverticulum. 


pulsus, ”.—Pulsus bisferiens, a markedly dicrotic 
pulse in which the waves are of nearly equal height.— 
Pulsus deficiens, a pulse in which there is an occasional 
intermittence owing to failure of the ventricle to contract. 
—Pulsus intercidens, a pulse in which there is an in- 
tercurrent, beat.— Pulsus pseudointermittens, a pulse 
in which there is an occasional intermittence due to a 
feeble contraction of the ventricle—Pulsus rarus, 
slow pulse. 

pulverin, ». 2. A yellow crystalline sub- 
stance which occurs in the lichen Pulveraria 


latabratum, 

pulverization, ». 2. The reduction of liquids 
in the form of spray and the projection of the 
latter with force upon the surface of the body. 


Various sprays and pulverizations for nasal and faucia) 
troubles. το Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 736. 


regrets yy η. 2, In candy-making, a 

power-machine for reducing granulated sugar 
to the extremely fine flour of sugar used in 
sweetening chocolate. It is essentially a cen- 
trifugal mill with an air-blast for removing 
dust and discharging the finished flour into 
barrels. 

pulvic (pul’vik), a. [Anagram of vulpic (acid).] 
Related to vulpie acid.— Pulvie acid, an orange 
powder or brown crystalline acid, CygH,905, made by 
boiling vulpic acid with milk of lime. It melts at 214- 
215° C., and at a higher temperature yields water and 
pulvie anhydrid, 01481004, a light-yellow crystalline 
substance. It melts at 220-221° C. 

pulvinar, ». 4. In Greco-Roman arch., a 
pillow-shaped or. cushion-shaped | detail; 
especially, in an Ionic eapital, the drooping 
eurve which joins two volutes on the same 
side. 


pulvis (pul’vis), x. [L.: see powder.] Powder. 


puma, 7”. 1. Several species of puma have been rec- 
ognized, besides local races or subspecies. The Florida 
form is Felis coryi, the large animal from Oregon and the 
northwest J’. oregonensis, the eastern puma F’. cougar, 
the term ‘concolor being restricted to the species from 
Brazil and the adjoining region. 


pumice, ”.— Artificial pone a mixture of ground 
sandstone and clay, manufactured at Bietigheim, in Ger- 


many, as asubstitute for natural pumice of volcanic origin : 
used in polishing metal, lithographic stones, wood, wax- 
cloth, and other materials. : 


pumiced (pum’isd or pii’misd), a. Noting a 
diseased condition or degeneration of the in- 
side portions (laminze) of the hoof and sole of 
horses’ feet following founder, in which the 
laminse become replaced by a soft, crumbly 
material. U.S. Dept. Agri., Rep. on Diseases 
of the Horse, 1903, p. 372. 


pump!, ”.—Air-pressure pump, a water-lifting ma- 
chine operated by the direct pressure of compressed air. 
A typical form employs an air-compressor and two air- 
tight tanks, placed near the water-supply, and a system 
of pipes and air- and water-valves. The two tanks are 
directly connected with the compressor by air-pipes, and 
each is connected with the water-supply and with a pipe 
through which the water is to be raised to the surface or 
toa tank ahove the water-supply, suitable valves con- 
trolling the movements of the air and water. The two 
air-pipes from the tanks to the compressor are also con- 
trolled by a valve which by its movement changes the air 
in each pipe from a pressure to a suction, and vice versa, 
alternately. When this valve is in one position, air, 
under suction by the compressor, draws the air out of the 
tank, the vacuum causing the tank to fill with water. At 
the same instant the compressor is delivering air under 
pressure to the other tank, which is already filled with 
water, and forcing the water out and into the uptake 
water-pipe. When all the water has thus been driven 
out of this tank, the valve is automatically reversed 
(either by an electric motor or by some mechanical de- 
vice controlled by the compressor), and the process is 
reversed until the filled tank is emptied and the empty 
tank refilled. In this way the water-lifting (improperly 
called pumping) is continuous. Such a water-pressure 
lifting-machine may haye a capacity of 15,000 gallons an 
hour.—Baly’s pump, a mercury pump for the rapid 
ao ae of high vacua in large vessels, where the col- 
ection of the gases is unnecessary.— Bore-hole pump, 
a pump designed to be lowered intothe tube or casing of 
a drilled well, as an oil-well or artesian well.—Co- 
noidal pump, a centrifugal pump having a conical sleeve 
‘on the shaft to guide the entering water to the root of 
the vanes with as little resistance as possible.— Cornish 
pump. See *Cornish1.—Cycloidal pump, a rotary 
pump the impellers or revolving wheels of which are 
shaped tocycloidal curves.— Deep-well pump, a pump 
so constructed that it can be lowered into a well or bore, 
and be operated from the ground above, so as to have its 
valves and barrel less than thirty-two feet above the sur- 
face of the water or other liquid to be pumped.— Dis- 
placement pump, a water-lifting appliance whic 
employs compressed air as ameans of lifting water from 
wells and tanks ; a direct air-pressure pump.— Diving- 
bell pump, a form of air-pump for supplying air toa 
diving-bell : usually a three-throw pump designed to 
produce continuous Ώου without pulsations.— Double- 
winter pump a pump which has two cylinders, usu- 
ally side by side, within which pistons reciprocate 
alternately. In the form called the ‘duplex pump’ the 
piston of each cylinder pauses at the end of its stroke, 
allowing its valves toseat quietly, while the flow of water 
is not retarded, since the other piston is moving at its 
highest velocity.— Double-piston pump, a pump Ἠαν- 
ing two pistons in the bore of the cylinder which move 
in opposite directions and increase and diminish alter- 
nately the volume between them as well as the volume 
at each end.—Driven-well pump, a pump suitable 
for attachment to the tube or bore of a driven. well. If 
the well should be deep and the water not rise in the 
tube to,within thirty feet of the surface of the ground, 
the pump must be placed so far down in the bore that 
atmospheric pressure at that depth will always force 
water up into the barrel of the pump, and the water be 
forced upward by the pump the. rest of. the way.—Du- 
plex ο dee ν α pump having side by side two pumping- 
cylinders of the same size. See double-cylinder xpump, 
— Elastic-piston pump, a pumping-apparatus in which 
the, usual piston is replaced by a flexible diaphragm which 
is pushed forward and drawn back to vary the volume of 
the working-barrel.— Fleuss pump, aform of air-pump, 
with pistons running in oil, and having’ no mechanical 
valves, used instead of orin conjunction with a mercury 
pump in obtaining a high degree of exhaustion.— Gaede 
pump, a rotary air-pump containing mercury and used 
for the rapid production of high vacua.— Geyser-pump, 
an air-lift ; a device for raising liquids. by the use of com- 
pressed air which is carried downward by a pipe and dis- 
charged near the bottom of the rising main or column 
pipe of the water delivery. .The upward motion and 
velocity of the air in the ascending column entrains the 
water and delivers it in a spurting discharge resembling 
the effect due to the action of steam in the natural gey- 
ser.— Hot-water pump, a pump for raising hot water. 
Such a pump must be so placed that the suction is always 
flooded to insure its working, and usually must have me- 
tallic valves, or valves not affected by heat.—Hydraulic 
p. (a) A pump for supplying, water under pressure 
a hydraulic system. (b) A pump operated by hydraulic 
ae to pump water at a higher or a lower pressure 
han that which operates the pump; a pressure-increaser or 
booster, or a pressure-reducer.—Hydrostatic pump, a 
pump for supplying a liquid under pressure for any pur- 
pose, as for operating a hydraulic press or producing an 
artificial head of water.— Oil-line pump, a pump used to 
force oil through a pipe-line— Pneumatic pump. (a) 
An air-pump; a pump for compressing, exhausting, or 
moving air. (b) A pump for moving or raising aliquid 
by the pressure of air or by carrying the liquid along with 
the air; an air-lift—Riedler pump, a steam- or air- 
pump having valves which are operated mechanically and 
positively by a valve-gear devised by Riedlerof Berlin, 
Germany.— Soap-pump, a rotary, centrifugal pump 
without valves.— -pump, in mining, a pump op- 
erated by power transmitted from a distant engine or 
water-wheel by means of stringers bolted together and 
mounted on levers so that they will oscillate easily.— 
Three-throw pump, a pump which has three cylinders 
set parallel side by side and the three pistons connected 
to three cranks on the same shaft. The cranks are usually 





puna-goose 


120° apart, thus giving a fairly constant discharge and re- 

Mra an approximately constant turning effort.— To 
ang a pump, See od ὤτη Topler’s pump, a mercury 
pump designed to remove a quantity of 
gas from a vessel and collect it with- 
out loss, and free from admixture with 
air.— Unlimited pump, a deep-well 
pump which is operated from the sur- 
face of the ground and lifts the water 
from the well to the required height 
above the ground.— Volute-pump, a 
centrifugal pump having blades the 
shape of which is derived from an in- 
volute curve. 

The condensed steam is removed 
from the condenser by a Worthington 
volute pump directly connected to an 
induction motor. . The operation.of this 
pump is very interesting, since it re- 
quires neither valves nor floats and is 
not subject to vapor binding, as are 
reciprocating pimps. 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 17, 1904, p. 453. 
pump!, v. I. intrans. 2. To 
throb; beat.—3. To issue in 
intermittent jets, as blood from 
a wounded artery. 

ΤΙ. trans.— Pumping by heads, 
a system in.use for pumping oil-wells 
which do not flow freely enough to 
make continuous. pumping practicable 
or profitable. The oil is allowed to ac- 
cumulate until it is up to a certain 





Toépler’s Pump. 
A, pump-cham- level, and the well is then pumped 
ber; B, mercury- | practically empty. 


reservoir; 
trance-tube for 
gas; D, drying- 
tube ; G, Saphire 


ο, en- pump-cylinder (pump’ sil” in- 
dér), π. The barrel or body in 
tupe? G: capillary which the piston of a pump 
valve, "Works; the water-cylinder of a 
(eer ανν. pamping snee the cylinder 

pump-drill (pump/’dril), η. See άγια, 
pump-handle, ». 2. A wooden or iron piece 
running back on both sides of a carriage-body 
to support it on the rear springs. It is usually 
made with an ornamented or scrolled end. 
Sometimes called a brake. 
pumping (pum’ ping), ». In elect. 
xsurging, 2 (0). 

pumpkin-seed, ». 2. (0) One of the common 
names of Poronotus triacanthus, a fish found on 
the Atlantic coast. 
pump-lamp (pump’lamp), ». A lamp in which 
the fluid to be burned is pumped to the 
burner or wick: a moderator or Carcel type 
of lamp, in use when oil of high-ignition tem- 
perature is used, as in lighthouses. 

pump-pipe (pump’pip), ». In a locomotive, 
a supply-pipe or suction-pipe leading to the 
feed-pump or injector from the tank which 
carries the water. 

pump-return (pump’ré-térn’”), a. So arranged 
that a fluid will be returned by a pump toa 
tank or boiler, as opposed to a return by 
gravity. 

pump-rod (pump’rod), ».. 1..The piston-rod 
of a pump.— 2. In mining, a vertical rod, often 
made up of sections, which reaches from an 
engine located at or near the surface to the 


pumps in the mine, These may be at, the bottom or 
they may be arranged in a series so that the water is 
lifted in stages or in successive lifts. When this is done, 
the piston-rods of the series are driven from brackets 
roa ig them from the common pump-rod which drives 
them all. 


pump-room,. 2. The room of a waterworks 
where the pumps are located. 

puip-sollar (pump’sol’ar), n. In mining, a 
platform or gallery on which to stand while 
cleaning or repairing the working parts of a 
lift or set of pumps. 

pump-station (pump’sta’shon), . In mining, 
a chamber or recess at the side of a shaft, 
where a pump is located. 

pump-tree (pump’tré), n. The barrel or eyl- 
inder of a wooden pump; the pump-stock. 

pump-valve (pump’valv), ». A valve in a 
pump; a device to keep the fluid from flowing 
in an undesired direction. 

pun’ (pun), x. [Also punn ; Beng. pun, Hind. 
pana, < Skt. pana, a stake, wage, coin of a 
certain weight. Compare fanam.] A copper 
coin of Bengal, of the value of 80 cowries. 

pun, An abbreviation of puncheon?, 

puna, η. 9. Mountain-sickness. 

The effects of puna were very various. We found it 
affect us with intense headache at night-time. Ihada 
terrible headache the first night I arrived at the 19,000- 
feet camp; and suffered from very severe pains in the 
lower limbs, such as I should. describe as a sort of 
“growing pain.” We also-experienced extreme breath- 
lessness and entire incapacity for doing any work. 

S. M. Vines, in Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΧΤΙ. 487. 
puna-goose (p6’nii-gés),n. A handsome bird, 
Bernicla melanoptera, white with black wing- 


See 


puna-goose 


tips and yellow bill, common to the lakes and 
lagunes of the Peruvian Sierra and to Bolivia. 
It is easily domesticated. Commonly ealled 
in Peru 
hualata. ' rhe ined BER, 
una-grass (p6’nii-gras), n. 6 hard bunch- 
: ass, Stipa Ichu, of the cold table-lands of 
eru and Bolivia, the principal food of the 
llama and other ruminants of the genus Awche- 
nia: used for covering Indian houses, and also 
eaten by mules, asses, horses, sheep, and cattle. 
pufial (pén-yiil’), n. [Sp. pufial = Pg. punhal 
= Τι, pugnale, a dagger, prob. ς ML. *pugio- 
nales, neut. adj., ς L. pugio(n-), 8. dagger. ] 
A poniard or dagger. 
punaluan (pé-ni-lé’an), a. [Hawaiian puna- 
lua, a friend on equal terms with one, + -an.] 
Of or relating to a peculiar form of family, 
supposed by Morgan to have been a stage in 
the development of human marriage. .Com- 
pare *group-marriage. See the extract, 


The Punaluan Family. It was founded upon the in- 
termarriage of several sisters, own and collateral, with 
each others’ husbands, in a group; the joint husbands 
not being necessarily kinsmen of each other. Also, on 
the intermarriage of several brothers, own and collateral, 
with each others’ wives, in a group; these wives not 
being necessarily kin to each other, although often the 
case in both instances. In each case the group of men 
were conjointly married to the group of women. ’ 

L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 384. 


punt®, x. | ai 
punt-gunner . (punt’gun’ér), 


Punicaces (pi-ni-ka’sé-é), πι pl. 
raninow, 1843),< Punica + -acex.] A family 
of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants of the 


uachua, and in Bolivia (Aymara) order Myrtales, the pomegranate family, con- 


taining the single genus Punica (which see). 
punicin (pu‘ni-sin), mn. [Punic (in def. 2 Pu- 
nica) + -in2,] 1. Theroyal or Tyrian purple 
of the ancients, which is formed by exposing 
the colorless seeretion of certain mollusks 
(Purpura lapillus, etc.) to the sun.— 2, Same 
as sf πρσα | Iv ’ ee 
punk? (pungk), v. 4 [Variant of punch, v. 
To strike or pound with the closed ‘fist. 
(Slang, U. Β.] | 
punk? (pungk), ». [Variant of punch}, n.] 
Bean or pound with the closed fist. (Slang, 


puntl, », 3. A push or shove. 

Only practice enables one... to guide the raft by 
means of timely punts at the surrounding rocks with the 
pole with which one is armed. 

Η. Clifford, in Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), LX. 19. 
punt, ?.4.—To punt out, in foot-ball, to punt from 
behind the goal-line into the field ; a play for a try at goal. 
2. In glass-manuf. Same as *milen. 
απ. . One who 
shoots game from a punt. Also punt-shooter. 
punt-gunning (punt’gun’ing), ». The prac- 
tice of shooting game from a punt. Also 
punt-shooting. 


[NL. (Ho- 


ρα sta Same as *pounamu. punt-out (punt’out), π.. In ane Da, a punt 
punch, ”.—Set-punch, Same as setting-punch. made from behind the goal-line for a try at 
punch-box Sd boks), n. eft box wa hgles goal. 
in its top plate to receive the punches of a ee | 
Jacquard card-cutting machine. a an hi (punt “shé’ ter), n. Same as 
puncher,”. 2. Acontraction of *cow-puncher ; uirt-shootitie (puntshé/tingy;h;.. Samerts 
a cow-boy. (Slang, Western U. 8.] Ρ 6 4 6) 3. 


punching (pun’ching), n. <A piece of thin 
metal, stamped from a plate by means of a 
die, such as the lamingwe used in the cores of 
transformers and armatures. 


The four-pole pieces are made of laminated steel 
punchings, held between. heayy end plates and secured 
by rivets. 

Elect. World and Engin., March 28, 1908, p. 532. 


punching-press (pun’ching-pres),. A hand- 
or power-press used for punching holes in 
sheet-metal or other material. 

puncticulose (pungk-tik’i-los), a. [NL. pun- 
ticulum, dim. of L. punctum, point, + -ose.] 
Same as puncticulate. ; 

banchoa aps (pungk’td-graf), n. [G. punkto- 
graph, ς L. punctum, a point, + Gr. γράφει, 
write.}] An instrument used in radiography 
to locate a foreign body embedded in. the 


tissues. It consists of two rods, each having a metallic 
ring at one end. These are. placed on opposite sides of 
the patient under examination. When the shadow of 
the foreign body appears, viewed with a fluorescent 
screen, in the center of each ring, marks are made on the 
person at these points. The position of the rods is then 
shifted and the operation is repeated several times. The 
intersection of all the imaginary lines connecting the 
several pairs of opposite points determines the position 
of the foreign body. Hneye. Dict. | 


cture, ”.— Diabetic puncture, puncture of the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, which is followed, in ani- 
mals, by glucosuria.— Kronecker puncture, in experi- 
mentation upon animals, puncture, with a long fine 
needle, of the inhibitory nerve-center for the . heart. 
Lancet, Aug. 22, 1903, p, 523.—Lumbar. puncture, 
puncture of the membranous sac of the spinal cord, in 
the lumbar region, with a hollow needle, and withdrawal 
of fluid for diagnostic purposes or to relieve pressure on 
the brain.— Puncture culture, Sameas stab *culture. 
—Quincke’s puncture. Same as lumbar kpuncture. 


pup, 0. 


pupa-case (pi’ pii-kas 


pupillosc 


xpunt-gunning. 

2. A local term current among the 
Klondike gold-miners for tributary streamlets 
of the second order. ([Slang.] 

The. principal streams [Klondike region] are known as 
creeks; the short. steep tributaries which flow into them 
as ‘guiches’; and the streamlets..which feed these as 
‘pups.’ Pop.. Sci. Mo., July, 1902, p, 232. 
n. In entom.: (a) The 
larval shelter of a eaddis-worm, or other sim- 
ilar larval case, (0) The sheath in which an 
insect having a complete metamorphosis 
passes the pupa stage. | 


pupa-shell (ρᾶ/ρᾷ-βΠο!), ». Any shell of the 


family Pupide. 


pupiferous. (pu-pif’e-rus), a. [NL. pupa, 


pupa, + L. ferre, bear, + -ous.] Giving birth 
to the sexual generation: a term used by 
writers on Aphididz. The pupiferous genera- 
tion is composed usually of parthenogenetic 
return migrants which give birth to living 
young which develop into sexed individuals. 


pupil’, ».—Hutchinson pupil, marked dilatation of 


one pupil on the side of the lesion in cases of hemorrhage 
into the membranes of the brain.—Pupil of entrance. 
Same as *entrance-pupil.— Pupil of exit. Same as 
kexit-pupil. 


pupillometry (pi-pi-lom’e-tri), 2. [L. pupilla, 


pupil of the eye, + Gr. µέτρον, measure, + 
-y3.) Measurement of the diameter. of the 
pupil; the scientifie use of the pupillometer. 
ony (pii-pi-los’k6-pi), ». [L. pupilla, 
pupil, + Gr. -σκοπία, < σκοπεῖν, view.] 1. In- 
spection of the pupil of the eye.—2. Same as 
skiascopy. 


pund? (pnd), η. [Dan. pund = E. pound?.] pupillostatometer (pi’pi-16-sta-tom’e-tér), n. 
The Danish and Swedish pound, equal to "ΓΙ, pupilla, pupil, + Gr. στατός, standing, 


1.1023 pounds avoirdupois. 

Punfield beds. See *bed1. 

p -punga (pung’ii-pung’ii), π. [Maori.] 
1. The yellow pollen of the lesser cattail, or 
raupo, Typha angustifolia. The natives of 


New Zealand use it forfood by mixing it with Pp 


water into cakes and baking.—2, The bread 


so made. It is sweetish and light, somewhat 
resembling gingerbread. See *raupo and 
Typha. 


pungent, a. 1. (ο) In ichth., stiff and sharp- 
pointed: as, a pungent spine. Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1902, p. 337. 
pungle (pung’gl), v.; pret. and pp. pungled, 
ppr. pungling. rit of dial. pung, poke, 
push, pound, ete.] I, trans. To poke; push. 
ΤΙ. intrans.. To take pains; labor assiduously 
with little progress. ng. Dial. Dict. . [Ῥτου. 
Eng. ]—To pungle up, to do something ; ‘get busy.’ 
[Slang. } 
“ Fuddleston,” he said, “‘you can’t make a sneak out of 


this Fame Pungle up, or T ll throw you out of the win- 
dow!” It is recorded that Mr. Fuddleston at: once 


pungled up to the extent of $5 for the first and only time © 


in his religious career. Chicago Tribune. 


pupulo (pé-p6’1d), n. 


pupunha (p6-pd’nyii), n. 


fixed, + uérpov, measure.} An instrument for 
measuring the distance between the two 
pupus. 3 


Pupin cable. See *cable. 
ος (pup’i-fut), n. The ace of clubs. 
[Slang.] 


[Chamorro name.] On 
the island of Guam, the betel pepper, Piper 
Betle, the leaves of which together with the 
nuts of the betel yes (Areca Cathecu) and a 
little lime are used by the natives as a masti- 
eatory. See betel. 

[Tupi name.} The 
peach-palm, Guwilielma speciosa. 

pur, v.andn. A simplified spelling of purr. 


Purbeckian (pér-bek’i-an),». [Isle of Purbeck, 


a peninsula in Dorset, England.] In geol., 
the uppermost stage of the Upper Jurassic 
system of southern England, It comprises a 
lower series of marls and limestones, 100-150 feet thick; 
a middle series of limestones, 50-150 feet thick, some of 
which are valuable building-stones; and an upper series 
of clays, shales, and limestones, 50-60 feet thick. The 
fossil fatna of the Purbeckian shows an alternation of 


pure-bred (pir’bred), a. 


purée, n. 
purga (por’gii), η. 
sie L ; 
purgatin (pér’ga-tin), η. 


purge, v. 


purge, Porc Indian) purge. 





purifier 


marine and fresh-water types, and is of great interest on 
account of the large numbers of terrestrial animals which 
it has afforded, including insects, fish, reptiles (dinosaurs, 
ber ser plesiosaurs, turtles), and multituberculate 
mammals. 


purchase, ”.— Double purchase, any device for 
doubling the intensity of a force} usually a hauling de- 
vice which consists of two single blocks and a line or 
fall. The line is roved through one block, then through 
the second block, and brought back to the first block, to 
which it is fastened.—Single purchase (παιά.), the 
same as whip, which consists of arope rove through a 
single fixed block.— Three-fold purchase (αι), two 
blocks having three sheaves each, through which the 
rope is rove to form the purchase.—Two-fold purchase, 
two blocks having two sheaves each, through which the 
rope is rove to form the purchase. 


purdah (pér’dii), v. 4. [purdak, n.] In India, 
to sereen with a purdah. 

purdonian (pér-do’ni-an), ». [Named after 
one Purdon, the designer of the shape of the 
box.] <A coal-box intended for the drawing- 
room. ΔΝ, and ϱ., 7th ser., IT. 455. 


pure, a. 10. In bigl., having germ-cells of 
only one kind and like those of a parent. See 
the extract. | 
- An organism can be defined as genetically pure if all 
its gametes when united with similar gametes reproduce 
the parent identically. 

Bateson and Saunders, Rep. Evol. Com, Roy. Soc., 1902, 

[I. 134, 

Pure debt. See *debt.—Pure image. See *image. 
—Pure number, Same as abstract xnumber.— Pure 
sensation. See *sensation. 

pure-blood (pir’blud), η. In breeders’ lan- 
guage, a pure-bred animal}; an animal the an- 
cestors of which have not been crossed with 
those of another breed. 

A quarter of a billion acres of grass, nurturing’10,000,- 
000 head of cattle, to-day worth $200,000,000, alone by 
such agencies as yours can be doubled in value in a 
single decade, if only pure-blooded sires aré used in all 
the cow herds during this time. Likewise fifty per cent. 
can be added to the value if pure-bloods only are used in 
the northern half of this territory. 

Rep, Kansas State Board of Agr., 1901-02, p. 63: 


In. breeders’ lan- 
guage, noting an animal the ancestors of which 
are all of the same standard breed or race; 
not crossed with other breeds. Biometrika, 
Feb., 1903, p. 171. 


pure-breed (pir’bréd), v. t. To breed from an- 


imals of one race or breed. 


Pure-bred mice usually are in-bred and von Guaita’s 
unquestionably were; but this does not help us to decide 
whether the relative inability to transmit whiteness is 
due to in-breeding or pure-breeding ; it only shows that 
it is not impossible that it may be due to in-breeding. 

Biometrika, Feb.,.1903, p. 171. 
2. A dessert made of crushed fruit, 
sweetened and flavored with some cordial or 


orange- or lemon-juice. 
[Russ. purga.] In Siberia 
abrador, a violent cold wind with drift- 
ing snow. See *burga. ; 

[ purgat(ive) + -in2.] 
A trade-name of a diacetylanthrapurpurin, 


CO - 
CgH3(0H)< aan CgHs(OCOOH,)>: the rela- 


tive positions of the two acetyl groups are 
not determined. . It is a yellowish-brown pow- 
der and is used in medicine as an agreeable 
laxative. 


I. trans.— Purging a tort, in Jaw, such 
an act upon the part of a person lawfully entitled to do 
the act as will rectify the wrong done by another. In some 
cases the wrong-doer may himself purge the tort. 

Il. intrans. To vomit. Dialect Notes, II. 
iii, 225. [Dial., U. 8.] 


(@) The wild potato-vine, 

man-of-the-earth, or mecha-meck of the Indians, Jpomea 

pandurata. (0) A plant of Virginia, probably 7’riosteum 

persaliacn, the root of which was used as a purgative 
y the aborigines. 


purification, ”.—Self-purification of streams, the 


effect of sunlight, sedimentation, etc., upon running wa- 
ter, supposed by some to destroy the pathogenic bacteria 
and thus enable a stream to purify itself within the course 
of a few miles. 


purifier, ». 3. In the manufacture of coal- 


gas, the tank or chamber in which the. gas is 
exposed to the action of slaked lime, or to a 
mixture of this with the oxyhydroxid of. iron, 
in order to remove objectionable constituents, 
especially carbon dioxid and snlphureted hy- 
drogen. Sadtler, Handbook of Indust. Chem., 
p. 364.—4, A device for cleansing water from 
injurious or undesirable impurities. Elect. 
Rev. ; Sept. 24, 1904, Ῥ. 547.— Feed-water puri- 
fier, an apparatus for cleansing the feed-water for boilers 
by removing either solid matter in suspension, or precip- 
itating out the soluble salts and subsequently removing 


them by filtration: much used where the water flows 
from or through limestone strata of rock. 


purin 


tig (ρα σι), n. [Appar. < L. purus, pure, 


-in2.] white crystalline substance, 
ere || 
HC C-NH or HC; C=N y | \pre- 
| ll > CH | lh SCH 
N-C-N N-C-NH 


pared by reducing diiodopurin with zinc-dust. 
t dissolves in water and forms salts with both acids and 
bases. It melts at 216-217° ο. Purin is the mother-sub- 
stance of the uric-acid and xanthin group, some of the mem- 
bers of which are formed in the body by the decomposition 
of nucleic acids.— Purin bases or bodies, in the uric-acid 
group of bodies, various substances derived from purin, 
such as xanthin, guanine, adenin, and caffein.— Purin 
group. Seexgroupl.—Purin ring, See purin kgroup. 
purity, απ. (g) In Diol., the state or condition, 
with respect to reproduction, of an organism 
that is developed from a fertilized egg formed 


by the union of two identical germ-cells. 


Mendel generalised these statements as follows: In 
cases of complete dominance (parents differing in n 
ways), the number of different classes in the second gen- 
eration will be 83, of which 9 will be stable; the re- 
mainder will be hybrid, though indistinguishable from 
pure individuals, and the smallest number of individuals 
which, in the second hybrid generation, will allow of one 
pure individual to each visibly different class will be 4”. 
This gave rise to a new conception of “purity”: An ani- 
mal or plant is .. if it produces gametes of only one 
sort, even though its grandparents may among themselves 
have possessed opposite characters. 

Jour. Roy. Micros: Soc., Feb., 1904, p. 52. 


Coefficient of purity. See *coeficient. 

Purkinje effect, phenomenon. See Purkinje *xphe- 
nomenon.— Pur e’s dizziness. See *dizziness. 
purl’, ». 6. In embroidered bookbinding, 8 
fine copper coil closely covered with colored 
silks. C. Davenport, in, Burlington Mag., 
March, 1904, p. 268. 

puromucous (pi-ro-mii’kus), a. [L. pus (pur-), 
pus, + mucus, mucus, + -ous.], Same as mu- 
copurulent, 

puron (pi’ron), π. [Appar. pur(in) + -on.] 
A substance, CsHgN4O., obtained from uric 
acid by electrolytic reduction. 


purple. 1. ».—Aubergine purple, in ceram., a shade 


of purple like that of the fruit of the aubergine (Solanum 
Melongena), seen in Oriental porcelain, See *violet 


d’évéque.— Banded purple. a nymphalid butterfly, Ba- 


ee =“ 





΄ 


Banded Purple (Sastlarchia arthemis). 4 


silarchia arthemis. Also called the arthemis butterfly. 
See *arthemis.—Bishtp’s purple. Same as x*violet 
d'évéque.—Brilliant Hes-ian purple, a direct cotton 
coal-tar color of the diazo type, derived from diamino- 
stilbene-disulphonic acid. It dyes unmordanted cotton a 
bluish red from a soap bath.— English purple, London 
D le(b), Paris purple trade-names for insecticide ma- 
terials made by toiling with lime the waste residue from 
the manufacture of aniline red or violet. Their essential 
constituent is arsenic, partly in the arsenious and partly 
in the arsenic condition, and present in varying quantity. 
Purple poison and English purple poison are other 
names of the same by-product.—Hybrid purple, an 
American nymphalid butterfly, Basi/archia proserpina, 
believed by some entomologists to be a hybrid between 
B. astyanax and B, arthemis, and by others to be a di- 
morphic form of B. arthemis.—London purple. (0) 
See English *xpurple.—Orseille purple, a dye-stuff 
made by treating coloring-lichens with an aqueous solu- 
tion of ammonia, precipitating the liquid with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, redissolving the precipitate in 
aqueous ammonia, exposing this second solution to the 
air until a purple-violet color has developed, and a second 
isos, prepipieaies with a mineral acid.— Paris purple. 
See English kpurple.—Red-spotted purple, an Ameri- 
can nymphalid butterfly, Basilarchia astyanaz, which 
occurs throughout the eastern United, States, except in 
northern New England and New York. Its larve feed 
on rosaceous plants.—To be born to the purple, to be 
born of a royal race. Compare porphyrogenitus. 


II. a@.—Purple bacteria, the Rhodobacteria. Sci. 
Amer. Supp., Nov. 23, 1907, Ῥ. 335,— Purple madder. 
(0) Same. as *xpurple-black.— Purple patch, a rhetori- 
eally elaborate or ornate passage ; a bit of ‘ fine writing’ : 
translating the ‘purpureus . . pannus’ of Horace. (Ars 
Poetica, Ἱ. 15.) 


Not quite my whole task [today] but I have a grand 
purple patch [The relief of Londonderry] and.I must take 
time, Macaulay, Diary, Oct. 25, 1849. 


It is to Mr. Trevelyan’s credit that there are no purple 
patches. We will not, therefore, do him the injustice of 
quoting from a poem which should be read and studied 
in its entirety. Atheneum, May 20, 1905, p. 620. 


purpurase (pér’ pu-ras), v. 


| an alkaline salt bath.— Delta 


purple-black (pér’pl-blak), n. 


: A purple pig- 
ment prepared by precipitating alizarin in ῃ 
combination with a metallic. oxid of alumin- purslane-bug (pérs’lan-bug), n. 





pusher-mast 


a leaf-like cup beneath. It occasionally grows wild in 
the eastern States. 
An Ameri- 


ium and iron in the right proportion to give a ¢an lygwid bug, Geocoris bullatus, found in 


purple. It is very permanent. 
purple-grass, π. 2. A. slender, branching, 


rather low grass, Pappophorum' Wrightii, with purslane-moth (pérs’ lan -mdéth), 


the western United States, where it damages 
sugar-beets. 
n. The 


dense spike-like purple or lead-colored pani- adult of the purslane-worm. 
eles, found in the southwestern United States Durslane-sphinx (pérs’ lan-sfingks), n A 


and adjacent Mexico. It is reported to be 
fully as nutritious as grama or. buffalo-grass 
and to be preferred by horses and mules, 


purple-shell (pér’pl-shel),».. Murextrunculus, purusha (p6’r6-shi), n. 


so called because it was used by the ancients 
in the manufacture of purple dye; also a violet 
shell, one of the Janthinide. 


common American moth, Deilephila lineata. 
Also called white-lined morning-sphinz. See 
morning-sphinx, under sphina, with cut. 

[Skt. purushe, man, 
person, universal principle.] Original mar 
or YT highest personal principle or universa. 
soul, : 


An inscription of about 350 B.c. mentions the levying PUIVEYOT, 2. 4. Formerly, an officer of the 


of tithes on the catch of fish and of. purple-shell. 
Science, Dec. 4, 1903, p. 719. 


purple-top. (pér’pl-top), »...1. The tall red- 


top, Tricuspis seslerioides.—2, See bluejoint- push}, συ. t. 


* grass. 
purple-veil (pér’pl-val); πα... The egg-mass of 


Lophius ο... fish, common on both push}, η. 


-sides of the North Atlantic, which belongs to 
the family Lophiide and is usually calied 


goose-fish or fishing-frog. It consists of a thin sheet 
of a violet or purple color, which floats-on the surface of 
the sea and is often over a hundred square feet in area. 
It has been estimated that a single egg-mass may contain 
as many as 1,000,000 eggs, the product of a single fish. 
National Geog. Mag., July, 1905, p. 337. ἢ 

purpose, 2. 10. In bdiol., the result which a 
structure tends to secure, without any refer- 
ence to an intelligent agent. 


When we speak of Purpose in the structure of a plant, 
we mean in fact nothing more than that the form.or 
other characters of the organ are adapted to its conditions 
of life, which may be at once inferred from the very sur- 
vival of the plant in the struggle for existence. The 
terms Purpose, Adaptation, and Metamorphosis express 
therefore the same thing, and may be used as synonymous. 

Sachs (trans.); Botany, p. 836. 
purpura, ”.—Henoch’s purpura, a disease marked 
by intestinal disturbances and a purpuric eruption on 
the skin.—Purpura fulminans. Same as Henoch's 
*xpurpura.— Purpura pulicosa, an eruption of pur- 
pura-like spots following the bites of parasitic insects.— 
Purpura variolosa, hemorrhagic smallpox. : 
[L. purpura, 
purple, + -ase.] A ferment found in the 
purple gland of Murex brandaris, which pro- 
duces the color in the purple fluid of the ani- 
mal by its action upon a substance which is 
termed purpurin. 


purpurate!, ».—Ammonium purpurate. Same as 
murexide. 

purpurin, ”.— Brilliant purpurin R and 5R, direct 
cotton coal-tar colors of the diazo type, derived from 
toluidine. They both dye unmordanted cotton. red from 

urpurin 5B and 7B, 

direct cotton coal-tar colors of the diazo type, similar to 

the diamine reds. 8" 


purpurite (pér’pu-rit), n.. [L. purpura, purple, 


+ -ite2.] A hydrous manganiec ferrie phos- 
phate ((Mn,Fe)o03.P.0;.H.O) occurring in 
small irregular masses of a purple or dark 
red color: found in Gaston County, North 
Carolina, and also in San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere. 
purpurogenous (pér- pii-roj’ e-nus), α. [L. 
purpura, purple, + Gr. -γενης, .-producing, + 
-ous.] Producing a purple. color: noting 
especially the layer of epithelium in the eye 
from which comes the visual purple. 


purpuroxanthin (pér’ pi-rok-san’ thin), n. 


Same as *xanthopurpurin. 


purse, ”.—To make a purse, to make a collection 
of money or to collecta certain sum of money as a gift 
and mark of gratitude, etc. 

The passengers . . . urged by the precedent in such 
matters,... “made a purse” for him, and a presenta- 
tion address. Cutclijge Hyne, A Master of Fortune, xii. 

Purser’s dip (naut.), a small candle; a kind of candle 
served out in the navy by the paymaster’s assistant, 
clerk, or yeoman.— Purser’s name, a name assumed by 
a sailor when enlisting, so that his right name may not 
be known.— Purser’s pound, a weight once. used in the 
British navy, which allowed the purser one eighth for 
the natural waste or loss of perishable food, so that the 
sailor received but seven eighths of the quantity supplied 
by government. 


purse-rat (pérs’rat), n. .The pocket-gopher, 
or pouched rat;.a rodent of the genus Geomys 
or some allied genus. 

purse-web (pérs’web), » Α. tubular. purse- 
like web made by, several,of the spiders of 
the genus Atypus,—Purse-web spider, a spider of 
the genus Atypus which makes a purse-like web. 


purslane, n.—Winter purslane, Claytonia perfoliata, 
a plant native to western North America, often grown 


in Europe, and occasionally in the United States, as a 


pot-herb. It is a tufted annual, with fleshy basal leaves 


and a scape bearing a cluster of small white flowers with 


push-ball (puish’b4l), n. 


push-block (push’blok), n. 


push-bolt (pish’bdlt), η. 


pusher, %. 


pusher-mast (push’ér-mast), ». 


medical department of the United States 
army, whose duty was to purchase supplies. 
The office was abolished in 1892. 

7. In cricket, to guide or force 
(the ball) away from the wicket with the bat, 
usually to the ‘on’ side. 

7. In cricket, a stroke by which the 
ball is guided or forced away from the wicket, 
usually to the ‘on’ side.— 8. A gang; a set of 
hoodlums; in thieves’ English, a set of men 
associated for a special robbery; hence, a 
clique; a partv: the Government House push ; 
to be in with the push. E. E. Morris, Austral 
English. 

The Premier, in consultation with the inspector-gen- 
eral of the police, has made arrangements to protect life 
and property against the misconduct of the lawless larri- 
kin ‘pushes’ now terrorising Sydney. 

Argus, July 1, 1800, Ρ. 10. 

There was generat instructions for an execution, but I 
never knew I had such a dependable push of mounte- 
banks aboard, he says. 

1. Kipling, The Bonds of Discipline, Traffics and Dis- 

[coveries, p. 65. 
A game played with 
a very large inflated ball, usually some 6 feet 
in diameter and stoutly constructed, which 
two sides of varying numbers of men en- 
deavor to push toward opposite goals, 


push-bar (push’bir), n. A strut; a bar which 


transmits a thrust or pushing force. See 
*push-block, 

In car-building, a 
metal plate fastened to the end-plate of a car 
at.a corner. It has a recess in which the end 
of a push-bar may be inserted so that the car 
may be pushed by a locomotive on a parallel 
track: much used in switching and making 
up trains in railway-yards. 

A door-bolt that is 
ο by being pushed by hand instead of by 
a key. 


push-cart (puish’kirt), η. A light two-wheeled 


cart designed to be pushed by hand: used 
especially by street-venders of fruits and by 
other peddlers. | 

It will be a misfortune if the discussion of the pushcart 
nuisance in New York is obscured by sentimental con- 
sideration for the people who elect to make their living 
in this way. N. ΣΥ. Times, July 25, 1903. 
4. In railroading, an assisting 
locomotive placed behind a train to aid the 
train-engine in surmounting a steep grade. 
The use of a pusher over a short incline makes 
it possible to handle heavy trains with single 
engines over long levels above and below the 
incline.— 5. A glove-like protection made of 
chamois-skin or soft leather to be slipped, on 
over the toes and instep when wearing the 
shoes, used ia running and other athletic 
sports.—6, A small implement, usually of 
silver, used by a child, at table, to push its 
food upon a fork or spoon.— 7. Naut., the 





Seven-masted vessel. 
4, fore-mast; 2, main-mast; C, mizzen-mast; D, jigger-mast; 
&, spanker-mast; F, driver-mast ; G, pusher-mast. 
seventh mast on a seven-masted vessel, the 
masts being named in order as follows: fore-, 
main-, mizzen-, jigger-, spanker-, driver-, and 
pusher-mast.— Pusher grade. Seexgradel. 
On a seven- 
masted vessel, theseventh mast. See *pusher, T. 





push-foot 


push-foot (push’fut), ». A foot, die, or anvil 
which is pushed upward or forward’‘in a 
machine to meet the opposing punch, piston, 
or foot. Also used adjectively. 

The movement... was made by a push-foot connec- 
tion from a three-throw crank shaft and the lifting and 
dropping of the feet by a smaller three-throw crank-shaft 
revolving in unison with the larger one. 

Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 37. 


pushful (pish’ful), a. Full of push; active; 
energetic; enterprising: as, a pushful young 


man. [Colloq.] 

pushing-bar (push’ing-biir), n. Same as 
*push-bar. 

push-nipple (push’nip’1), n. See *nipple. 


push-off (push’6f), π. In push-ball, the act of 
putting the ball into play by pushing it: 
analogous to the kick-off in foot-ball. The 
team having the push-off may either line up 
against the ball or, going back not more than 
15 yards, make a flying rush at it. 

push-pole (pish’pol), n.. A pole or rod used 
in pushing cars in a drill-yard. When used 
it is placed diagonally between a drill-engine 
on one track and a car on a parallel track.— 
Push-pole car, See *car1.— Push-pole plate, a cast- 


e 
ing on the corner of a car, which has a thimble for sup- 
‘porting the end of a push-pole. See *push-block. 


push-rod (push’rod), κ. In a freight-car air- 
brake, the rod which connects the piston-rod 


of the air-cylinder with the brake-setting puy?, n. 


mechanism. 
push-up (push’up), π. That part of a tile- 
ens which raises the die to the plunger. 
ee *tile-press. 
pussy-toes (pus’i-t6z), m. Same as *dog-toes. 
pustulant (pus’tt-lant), α. and π. Πιν pustu- 
lans, ppr. of pustulare, blister. See pustulate.] 
. a. Causing the formation of pustules. 
If, n. An irritant application causing pus- 
tulation. Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 304.) 
pustilated (pus’ti-la-ted), p.a. Covered with 
pustules. 
pustule, η. 2. (0) One of the swellings pro- 
duced in the leaves and stems of plants by 
Cystopus, Synchytrium, and other fungi. 
put}, v. I, trans.— Putting-out machine, a machine 
for stretching skins, 6. 7. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 


356. See to put out (ο), under putl, v. i1.—To put in. (6) 
To pass (as time). 


I heard her tel) Bertha Dorset that she had six months 
to put in while her husband was taking the cure 1n the 
Engadine. E. Wharton, The House of Mirth, i. 4. 


II, intrans.—To put up. (e) To develop or grow, 

as the antlers of a deer. 

putcheky (puch’ 6-ki), a. 
Touchy; fussy; irritable. 
land. ] 

An’ I won’t hev you answerin’ so putcheky. You've 
been putcheky ever sence th’ surprise party at th’ Church 
last week. 1 guess surprise parties don't agree with you. 

McClure’s Mag., Feb., 1903, p. 385. 
puthi (pé’té), n. [Assamese?] An ancient 
manuscript or writing on bark preserved 
among certain tribes of India, such as the 
Ahoms of Assam, Keane, Man Past and Pres- 
ent, p. 200. 
uting (pé’ting), nm. [Chamorro puting, Phil- 
Deane botong, ian vutu, Samvan futu.] On 
the island of Guam, a strand-tree, Barring- 
tonia speciosa, having a four-cornered pyram- 
idal fruit which is used as a fish-intoxicant. 
See *botong, with cut. 
put-out (put’out), π. The act of retiring the 
batsman or the runner in games like base-ball 
and cricket. Each put-out is credited in the 
score to the player who retires the man. 
putresce (pu-tres’), v. 4; pret. and pp. 
tresced, ppr. putrescing. (lL. putrescere. 


[Origin obseure. ] 
[Rare: New Eng- 


ee 






cates Dall 


protection to sportsmen and soldiers. See the 
extract. 

The British troops in Asia use putties. These are long 
bandages extending from the ankle to above the calf, ap- 
plied as the ordinary spiral roller. The men soon learn 
to adjust them neatly and securely, so that they do not 
require re-arrangement on the march, and they seem to 
serve their nominal purpose much better than the leggings, 
and as additional articles of uniform they are more port- 
able and are more easily cleaned. The mounted troops 
use them equally with the infantry. 

Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 796. 

putting-cleek (put’ing-klék), η. A club with 
an iron head, slightly lofted: used for putting. 

putty!, ». 6. A composition golf-ball, no 
longer in use. 

putty?, ». Same as *puttee. 

putty-joint (put‘i-joint), n. See *joint. 

putz (pots), n. [G. putz, adornment, orna- 
ment, < putzen, earlier butzen, clean, scour, 
polish, decorate.] Among the Moravians, a 
Christmas decoration. Its essential is an ever- 
green tree, representing the tree of life. It is 
laden with nuts and fruit. See the extract. 

Only the chosen few can afford to have a really im- 
pressive “putz” which fills half a room, and represents a 
landscape in miniature, running brooks and pondsof real 
water, wild animals roaming on the hillsides, sawmills 
and railroad trains run by electricity, to show that the 
religion of Christ is for all men and all ages. This more 
elaborate “ putz” requires not only money for its erec- 
tion, but artistic handiwork. Ν. Y. Times, Dec. 14, 1902. 

2. In geol., applied to a type of 
voleanic activity described by A. Geikie as 
occurring among the Carboniferous voleanies 
of Great Britain, and characterized by the 
ejection of small amounts of lava, usually of 
the basaltic type, and cinders from a single 
independent vent. ‘Typical puys are seen in 
the ancient volcanic cones of central Franee. 


puzzle, ”.—Indian puzzle, a device which resembles 


a glove-finger, made of woven split-wicker... When it is 
passed over the finger it cannot be removed by pulling 
the tip, for this only tightens its grasp on the finger. 


puzzle-box (puz’l-boks), n. In comp. psychol., 


a box or pen in which animals are confined for 
experimental purposes, and from which they 
may release themselves by clawing a string, 
pressing a lever, ete. ~ 
The dropping off of useless movements is further illus- 
trated in those experiments where animals are required 
to work some kind of mechanism. This may be called 
briefly the puzzle-box method. 
M. F. Washburn, The Animal Mind, p. 232. 


puzzle-mug (puz’l-mng), π. A drinking-vessel 


of pottery, with perforated sides and several 
ο hollow knobs or 
little spouts 
around therim. A 
tube extends from 
one of these knobs 
ito the bottom of 
@ the interior, and 
~ theliquid contents 
can be drunk with- 
out spilling only 
by drawing the 
liquid up through 
the open tube, 
after closing with 
ee finger an. air- 
ole in the under 
Ga.shs Philadelphia.) ZC side of the handle. 
Another of Mr. Haig’s workmen makes a specialty of 
“ puzzle mugs,” on the principle of those made at Bramp- 
ton, England, in the last century, which are almost identi- 
calin form to some produced by John Wedgwood as 
early as 1691, of which an interesting example may be 
seen in the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 
EA. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U. Β., p. 117. 
[7. ο. or cap.] Απ abbreviation of post- 
village. | 


Puzzle-muy.— fe uusyivania-German 
Pottery, dated 1809. 


putrescent.) To begin to putrefy; exhibit pu- pvt. A contraction of private. 


trescence. 
putrescin (pii-tres’in), n. 
-in2, | 


C4H No. It has been found in the urine in 


P,W.D. An abbreviation of Public Works 
[ putresc(ent) + Department. 
A ptomaine, tetramethylene diamine, P, W. Ῥ. An abbreviation of Past Worthy 


Patriarch. 


cases of cystinuria, where it is apparently pwt, [.ο. or cap.] A contraction of penny- 
formed in the tissues, and not as the result of — weight. 


bacterial activity. Itis derived from ornithin, 
and thus from arginin,  Originaily found in 
putrefying cadavers. 

putrilage (pu’tri-laj), n. [LL. putrilago, rot- 
tenness, decay, ¢ putris, rotten.] The slough 
from an ulcer or ill-conditioned wound. . 

puttee (put’e), m. [Also putty; Hind. patti.] A 
strip of woolen or other fabric, sometimes 
waterproofed, four inches wide and three 
yards long, with a tape at one end, designed to 
be wound spirally around the leg. from the 
ankle nearly tothe knee. It forms an efficient 


Pyanepeics (pi-a-nep’si-on), n. [Gr. Πυανεψιών, 


Ἠνυανέψια, & festivalin honor of Apollo.] The 
fourth month of the Athenian calendar, cor- 
responding tothe last of October and the first 
of November. The feast of the Pyanepsia 
was held in this month. 

pycnaster, 7... 1. It isa polyaxial ball-shaped element, 
with the rays represented by thorn-like processes on the 
surface. 
ο. [cap.] In the Hehinodermata, a genus of 
hanerozoan starfishes found in the Upper 
etaceous formation of England. 


pylorodiosis 


pycnial (pik’ni-al), a. [pyecni(um) + -al).] Οἱ 
or pertaining to a pyenium. 
pycniospore (pik’ni-6-spor), n. [NL. pycnium 
Gr. σπορά, seed (spore).] A spore borne in 
a@ pycnium. 
ανα (pik’ni-um), ».; pl. pyenia (-Ἀ). [NL., 

Gr. πυκνός, dense, compact.} Α term 'pro- 
posed by Arthur for the sorus of the spermo- 
gonial stage of uredineal fungi. 

pycnogonid (pik-nd-gon’id), ». Any one of the 
Pycnogonida. 

pycnomorphic (pik-n6-mér’fik), a. [Gr. πυκνός, 
dense, + µορφή, form, + -ic.) Containing 
much, or densely packed, deeply staining 
substance, such as chromatin: said of certain 
cells or cell-nuclei._. 

pycnomorphous (pik-n6-mér’fus), a. 
as *pycnomorphic. 

In some cells the chromatic elements are closely packed 
and the cell consequently takes a dense stain; these he 
[Nissl] describes as in the pyknomorphous condition. 

Jour. Exper. Med., Oct. 1, 1901, p. 553. 
pycnosis (pik-no’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. πύκνωσις, 
condensation, < πυκνοῦν, condense, < πυκνός, 
dense.) 1. A condition in which the nucleus 
of a cell stains more deeply than usual: usu- 
ally a precursor of necrosis,—2. Thickening 
of a fluid or semisolid substance. 
pycnotic (pik-not’ik), a. [Gr. πυκνωτικός, < 


Same 


Ἀπυκνωτός, < πυκνοῦν, condense.]... Same as 
*pycnomorphic. Vaughan and Novy, Cellular 
Toxins, p. 143. 


pyelonephrosis (pi’e-l6-nef-ré’sis), n. [ΝΙ.., 

Gr. πύελος, trough, + νεφρός, kidney, + -osis.] 
Same as surgical kidney (which see, under 
kidney). | 

pyelotomy (pi-e-lot’5-mi), π. [Gr. πύελος, a 
trough, + -rojua, < ταμεῖν, cut.) In surg., in- 
cision into the pelvis of the kidney. 

pyemesis (pi-em’e-sis), π. [NL., ς Gr. πύον. 
pus, + ἔμεσις, vomiting.] The vomiting of 
matter which contains pus. 

pygarg,”. 3. A book name of the European 

_hen-harrier, Circus pygargus: an Englishing 
of the specific name. : 

pygomelian (pi-go-mée’li-an), a. and. π. _ [_py- 
gomel(us) + -ian.] I, a. Relating to or resem- 
bling a pygomelus; having an extra leg, or 
extra legs, projecting from the ramp between 
the other and normal pair. 

ΤΙ. n. Α pygomelus., 

of Variation, p..379. 

pygomelus (pi-gom’e-lus), .; pl. pygomelé 
(-li). [NL., ς Gr. πυγή, ramp, + µέλος, limb.] 
In teratol., a monster having a supernumerary 
leg, or legs, projecting from the rump between 
the others. This abnormality oceurs fre- 
quently among domesticated fowls. 

pygopodine (pi-gop’6-din), a. [pygopod + 
-inel.] Pertaining to, or having the charac- 
ters of, the Pygopodes, or diving birds. Amer. 
Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 19. 

pygostylous (pi-g6-sti’lus), a. [pygostyle + 
-ous.] Resembling or pertaining to a pygo- 
style, the terminal portion of a bird’s verte- 
bral column. [Rare.] 

The last three or four elements of this part of the verte- 
bral chain. coédssified together in the adult, forming a flat, 
horizontally compressed, pygostylous mass. 

Amer. Nat., Jan., 1903, p. 61. 

Fr us. (pi-gi’rus), m [NL., ς Gr. πυγή. 
ey “tr bpd, tail.] A genus of spatangoid 
echinoids with rounded or cordate, convex 
dorsal surface, found in Upper Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks. 

pyin (pi’in), ». [Gr. πύον, pus, + -in?.] An 
albuminous mucin-like material found in pus: 
probably not a unity. 

pyknomorphic, a. See *pycnomorphice. 

pyknosis, x. See *pycnosis. 

pyknotic, a. See *pyenotic. 

pyla,». 2. A perforation in the capsule mem- 
brane of a radiolarian. 

pylocyte (pi’lo-sit), n. [Gr. πύλη, gate, + 
κύτος, a hollow, a vessel.] In some sponges, 
a porocyte in which the pore is situated at the 
inner end of a funnel-like depression. 


Pyloric appendages. Same as pyloric ceca (a) (which 
see, under pyloric).— Pyloric insufficiency. . See *in- 
suficiency.— Pyloric valvule, in entom., an enlargement 
of the intestine which marks the boundary between the 
mid-intestine and the hind intestine. 

pylorodiosis (pi-16’r0-di-6’sis), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
πυλωρός, pylorus, + δίωσις, pushing asunder. } 
In surg., an operation for dilatation of a con- 
tracted pylorus. 


W. Bateson, Study 


pyloroplasty 


pyloroplasty (pi-!0’rd-plas-ti), ». [Gr. πυλωρός, + ποτικός, « ποιεῖν, make.] Suppurating; 
pylorus, + πλαστός, < πλάσσει, form, + -y3.] pus-producing. 
Plastic surgery in relation tothe pylorus, with pyorrhagia (pi-6-ra’ji-i),n. [NL.,< Gr. πύον, 
the object of repairing a defect of this opening pus, + -payia, ς ῥηγνύναι, break.) A sudden 
or of enlarging it when contracted. gush of pus from a confined space, as an 

With this idea in mind, Dr. Finney said he had devised abscess. 

an operation, known as pyloroplasty. He had been able pyosepticemia (pi-d-sep-ti-sé’mi-i),. [NL., < 
to collect twenty-nine cases operated upon by this method, on πύον, pus, of NL. septicemia, septicemia. ] 


hieiiade itil Sia. Record, March 7, 1908, p. 397. Combined septicemia and pyemia. 


μμ μπα pyosepticemic (pi-6-sep-ti-sé’mik), a. [ pyo- 
Byidroytosts (pi’l0-rop-to’sis), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. septicem(ia) + -ic,] Pertaining to or affected 


πυλωρός, pylorus, + πτῶσις, falling.] Displace- °4 ος 
ment of the pyloric extremity of the stomach. Mina pe oreD es Buck, Med, Handbook, 


vill be ο only fof the stomach] be dis yyogin (pi/d-sin), n. [Gr. won, pus, + -08e + 
Encye. Brit., ΧΧΧΙ. 550. -in?.] A substance, found in pus, which prob- 

pylorospasm (pi-l6’rd-spazm), n. [NL. pylo- ably belongs to the so-called cerebrosides. 
rus + K. spasm.] Spasmodie contraction of Pyotoxinemia (pi-0-tok-si-né’mi-i), η. [NL., 
the pylorus. Amer. Jour. Clin. Med., Oct., ‘Gr. πύον, pus, + E. tomin + Gr. αἷμα, blood] 
1901, p. 1908. The presence in the blood of toxins formed by 

pylorostenosis (pi-l6’rd-sté-nd’sis), n. [NL., Pus-producing microbes, | ; 
y Gr. πυλωρός, pylorus, + στένωσις, narrowing.] Pyoxanthose (pi-ok-san’thos), n. [Gr, πύον, 
The more correct form of pyloristenosis, pus, + ξανθός, yellow, + -ose.] _ A yellow pig- 
pyococcus (pi-0-kok’us), ».; pl. pyococci (-st). ment, producible from pyocyanin by exposure 
Gr. πύον, pus, + κόκκος, berry, kernel,] Any to light and air. The green color sometimes 
of the pyogenic cocci. presented by pus is probably due to the sim- 

Undoubtedly the lesions are caused by microorganisms ; ultaneous occurrence of both pigments. 

there is the strongest evidence that these are the pyococci, pyr (pér), m% [F., < Gr. ip, fire. See jire.] 
and not, except rarely, the typhoid bacilli. .. photom., a unit of intensity of light equal 
ο) σα κ ἀεροογᾶ, July 26, Tee Ῥ. 191. {ο one twentieth of a Violle unit; one bougie 
pyocyanase (pi-0-si’a-nas), π. [Gr. πύον, pus, décimale. At the congress held.in Geneva in 
+ κύανος, blue, + -ase.] See the extract. 1896 the pyr or bougie décimale was provision- 


The gratifying results obtained by von Emmerich in ally declared to be the equivalent of the Hefner 
the treatment of diphtheria by means of pyocyanase, a unit. See aight standard 
product formed in cultures of the Bacillus pyocyaneus, . poi < κοπή ~ G 2 
have been corroborated by several other observers, who Pyraconitin (pi-ra-kon‘i-tin), . [Gr. vp, 
have stated that the local application of the agent tothe fire, + E. aconitin.] A erystalline alkaloid, 


diseased surfaces was followed by the disappearance of (©,,H 41010N, made by heating aconitin. It 


the membrane. Med. Record, April 25, 1908, p. 693. melts at 167.5° 0 
pyocyanic (pi’o-si-an’ik), a. [Gr. πύον, pus, pyralid, .—Ccaulifiower pyralid, a pyralia moth, 
+ ών blue. ] Producing blue pus. Pea nyeatela bipunctalis, of Soatnopotttads tropical and 


: . : subtropical distribution, whose larva feeds on cauli- 
at Anirtlent pyccyanic bacillus was isolated fromthe ios tower Goceld-eating pyralid,  (#) Letitia coceldt 
near the Montanvert showed twelve coloniesof a virulent Όογα, an American pyralid whose larya feeds on the 
Bacterium coli per cc. Nature, March 27, 1902, p. 504. ene 

ocyanin (pi-6-si’a-nin), n. [NL. pyocyaneus | 
Pyree def.) Pine) A blue pigment produced 
ie the Bacillus pyocyaneus. It is soluble in 
ο ita Ok INL 
ocyanolysin (pi’6-si-a-nol’i-sin), 3. . 

ο os) Ping! det.) + E. lysin.] A lysin 
directed against the Bacillus pyocyaneus. 
pyocyte (pi’6-sit), ». [Gr. πύον, pus, + κύτος, 
a hollow (a cell).] A pus-corpuscle; a body 
which resembles a lymphocyte or white blood- 
corpusele, found in pus. 

pyodermia (pi-6-dér’mi-i), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
πύον, pus, + δέρµα, ΒΚΙπ.] Any disease of the 
skin which has suppurative lesions. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, III. 707. 

pyodermic (pi-6-dér’mik), a. [pyodermia + 
-ic.} Relating to. or affected with pyodermia, 
or a suppurative skin-disease. | Buck, Med. 
Handbook, ΠΠ. 707. 

pyogenin (pi-oj’e-nin), π. . [Gr. πύον, pus, + 
-yevnc, =~producing, + -in2.] A substance of 
the order of the cerebrosides, found in pus. 
pyohemia (pi-d-hé’mi-i), » An improper 





form for pyemia. b | 
pyoktanin peor pager n. [Gr : πύον, pus, Coccid-eating Pyralid (Letilia coccidivora). 
and -κτανος, ¢ κτείνειν, kill.] Atrade-name for . «moth; 4, larva; ¢,egg; ἄν pupa; 7 /, moths, natural size, 


- . ῃ 4 ‘ f 2 < ‘ : j Ρ ν΄ ; 
each of two different substances used in the 5.7, tase enlsiwed: εν hivhly magnified, ο ος ο ατα] size 


treatment of diseases of the eye, ear, nose, (Comstock, U. 5. Dy A.) 

and throat, and as antiseptic and disinfectant ¢ottony maple-scale, Pulvinaria innumerabilis, (b) A 
applications to ulcers, burns, inflamed wounds, European species, Hrastria scitula, introduced into Cali- 
ete. Blue pyoktanin is the hydrochlorate of penta- fornia, whose larva preys on the black scale, Lecanium 
and hexamethyl-pararosaniline, and is also used as a dye- _0/ez. e I ir) 

stuff under the names methyl-violet, dahlia violet, and Pyrameis (pir-a-mé’is), n. [NL. (Huebner, 
Paris violet. Yellow pyoktanin is the hydrochlorate of 1816), appar. < Gr. πυραμίς, pyramid.] A large 


tes tian the other aud ae RAW ab ο μμ δα and wide-spread genus of butterflies of the 


used as a dye. ο ο] Aun De: 4 It pedi in Eee pear Of ae 
48 ~~ γης Εν” world, and is represented in the United States by four 
pyometritis (pi o-mé-tri tis), Me [NL., < Gr. species, of which P. carduz is a cosmopolitan form and is 
πύον, pus, + NL. metritis.] Suppurative in- well known in England as the painted-lady (which see, 
flammation of the womb. with cut) and in ou United States as the thistle-butter jly, 
. - = *4- = Synonymous wi anessa. 

pyoperitoneum (pi-6-per’i-td-né’um),n. [NI., νά g agen BE hipaa Du 
; « 3 . ystal., limited by many authors 

ζ ἂν ο -- NL. P ertitonewm. | The P a form corresponding in shape toa pyramid as geo- 
presence of pus in the peritoneal cavity. metrically napus: a a wanane Seg aoe tt pire 
i 1. ὅ- Ὠ]α η]. Ἡ 4 system) wou ave but four triangular faces and simi- 
pyoplania ie νε eek 7 ot See tt larly in other cases; the double pyramid is then called a 

’ ’ . ipyramid, 

Serene sit i on Μαρ POBy a another, a8 4 (0) One of the five large pieces in the den- 
ard: μηνα Ra ov ae a θα . tal apparatus of some echinoids.—8, A game 
PY. opneumopericardium (pi-9-nu-mo-per-i- of pool begun by arranging in a triangle 15 


ar’di-um),n, [Nl.,<¢ Gr. πύον, pus, + πνεῦμα, alls, which the various players in turn en- 
air, + NL. pericardium.] _ The presence of deavor to pocket with a single cue-ball. Cus- 


pus and gas in the pericardial BAC, tomarily each ball pocketed counts 1, and the 
pyopoétic (pi’6-pd-et’ik), a. Same as *pyo-. player continues as long,as he makes at each 
poietic. stroke and does not pocket the cue-ball.—9. 


pyopoietic (pi’6-poi-et’ik), a... [Gr. πύον, pus, A variety of checkers in which the pieces are 


pyrenic 


arranged in the form of a pyramid.—Apex of a 
pyramid, the summit that is Ἐν τση the base.— Heronic 
pyramid, a pyramid on a Heronic triangle, cyclic quad- 
Trilateral, or cyclic polygon as base, with rational lateral] 
edges and volume. Such pyramids have a rational cir- 
cumradius.— Lateral edges of a Pyramid, those edges 
which meet at the apex.— Lateral faces of a pyramid, 
those faces which meet at the apex.— Tatesat surface 
of a pyramid, the sum of the lateral faces.— Pyramid 
of Lalouette, the thyroid pyramid; an occasional coni- 
cal lobe of the thyroid gland.—Regular pyramid, a 
pyramid whose base is a regular polygon and whose lateral 
faces are isosceles triangles.— Seger’s pyramids, Same 
as Seger’s kcones.— Truncated pyramid. See truncate. 


pyramid (pir’a-mid), v. ¢. In stock-dealings 


ou margin, to speculate or continue to specu- 
late on one’s profits, that is, to use the profit 
made on one transaction as margin ona second 
and the. profit on that (if any) as margin on a 
third, ete. 


pyramidal, a. 3. In anat., noting a muscle 


whose fibers arise from a long base and con- 
verge to the point of their insertion: correla. 
tive with *prismatic, 3, and *rhomboidal, 2. 
—Pyramidal cell. See *cell.— Pyramidal class, in 
crystal. See xsymmetry, 6.— Pyramidal composition, 
in the jine.arts, a composition in which the central fea- 
ee oF manages Φε te saver in sue Way as to 

ring the whole into resemblance to a pyramid.— Pyram- 
idal railroad. See *railroad. | 


pyramidize (pir’a-mid-iz), v. t.; pret.,and pp. 


pyramidized, ppr. pyramidizing. [pyramid + 
-ize.}) To make into a pyramid. 


pyramidocephalic (pi-ram’i-d6-se-fal’ik), a. 


(Gr. πυραµίς (-μιδ-), pyramid, + κεφαλή, head, 

-ic.] Ineraniom., having a dolichoecephalie¢ 
skull, with carinated and pyramidal οα]νατία, 
and lozenge-shaped face, broadest below the 
orbits. Aitken Meigs. 


pyramidone (pi-ram’i-d6én), η. [(anti)pyr(in) 


+ amide + -one.] The dimethylamino deriy- 
ative of antipyrin, C};H ,,ON»5.N(CHs3)o. 


pyramid-spot (pir’a-mid-spot), m. In Eng, 


pool, a spot between the billiard or red-ball 
spot and the center spot; in American pool, 
the billiard spot itself. W. Broadfoot, Bil- 
liards, p. 74. 


pyranol (pir’a-nol), π.. [Gr. zip, fire, + 


-an + -οι] A compound of the type 
R OH. 

oC CK , where R indicates a bivalent 

radical: for instance, dinaphthopyranol, 


10Hs\ ΡΟΗ 
ο ο ο, 


pyrantin (pi-ran’tin), η. Same as *pheno- 


succin. 


pytarenyte (pi-rii’ren-it),. [Gr. zip, fire, + 


arena, sand, + -yte (-ite).] <A rock of the 
texture of sandstone, produced by igneous 
agencies and composed of coarse voleanic 
tuff. Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 246. 


pyrazin (pi-raz’in), » [ατ. zip, fire, + 


CH-N-CH 
Ἐ, azin.] A crystalline base, || | || , made 
CH-N-CH 
by distilling aminoacetie aldehyde with mer- 
euric chlorid solution and in other ways, It 
has the odor of heliotrope and melts at 55° C. 
In general the name is applied to the substi- 
tution-products of pyrazin. Also called piazin 
and paradiazin. See *azin. 


pyrazole (pi-raz’6l), π. [Gr. zip, fire, + E. 
NH 


azole.| A crystalline base, HCC us made 


by heating pyrazole di- or tricarbonie acid. It 
melts at 70° 6. 


pyrazoline (pi-raz’6-lin), n. [pyrazole +=in2.] 


N= CH 
A basic liquid, HNC | , made by the 
CH 


action of acrolein on hydrazine in ethereal 
solution. It boils at 144° C, 


pyrazolone (pi-raz’6-ldn), . [pyrazole + 


CO.CH> 
-one.] <A crystalline base, HN oz 

N=CH 
made by the action of hydrazine sulphate on 
sodium-formyl-acetic ester. It melts at 165° 
C. Its most important derivative is antipyrin, 
which is 1-phenyl-2,3-dimethyl-pyrazolone. | 


pyrenemia (pi-ré-né’ mi-i), ». [NL., < Gr. 


πυρήν, the stone of α fruit, + αἷμα, blood.) The 
presence of nucleated red corpuscles in the 
blood. 


pyrenic (pi-ren’ik), a. [pyrene + -ic.] De- 


rived from pyrene.—Pyrenic acid, a yellow crystal- 


EET eee eee eee, ee 





pyrenic pyrocondensation 
line acid, Cy,;HgOs, made by oxidizing pyrene with u li er. : ; 1 1 ; οκ 
line “acid, CrottaQs, made by oxidizing pyrene with put resembling the wall of a tower. 6. Sergi Pyritohedral class in crystal.) See *sym 


(trans.), Var. of the Human Species, p. 56. metry, 6. 


ae pepe ig al ye ρε pyrgom (ρόσ΄ροπα), π. [G. pyrgom(Breithaupt, pyritoid (pir’i-toid), a.and n. I, ai Sameas 
or oli + gab ¥F -acee. | at mart παν Py 1830), < Gr. πύργωμα, a towered place, < pyritohedral. | 
pyre sa ens :(50,.named Irom the genus rt y- euayeih oo with towers, « πύργος, atower.] II. n. Sameas pyritohedron. 
po cies su Be ame as fassatte. | pyro. In photog., an abbreviation of pyrogal- 
Pyrenidium (pi-ré-nid’i-um), η. [NL. (Ny- pyrheliometer, ”. In the earlier forms given tothis lol. [Colloq.] ‘ η 


lander, 1865), «αν. πυρήν, the stone of a fruit, 
+ dim. -ιδιον.] A monotypic genus of lichens 
having a small crustaceous thallus bearing 
small perithecia with four-spored asci. The 
species, P. actinellum, oceurs on chalk rocks 
in England. 
enocheta (pi-ré-n0-ké’ti), ». [NL. (De 
otaris, 1849), ς Gr. πυρήν, the stone of a 
fruit, + χαίτη, mane (bris- 
{16).] A genus of spheero- 


sidaceous fungi. They 

00 have globose or pyriform 
black pycnidia provided 

0 with setz about the up- 





per part. The spores are 
simple and usually hya- 
line. About 30 species 
have been deseribed. P. 
Berberidis is a common 
species on Berberis in 


Pyrenocheta berberidis, 


a, pycnidium | strongly 
magnihed; 6, pycnidia 
slightly magnified, 

Europe. 


pyrenoid,”. 2. One of the colorless plastids, 
or leucoplasts, found in the chromatophores 
of algze and constituting centers for the for- 
mation of starch. Schmitz, 1883. 

pyrenolichen (pi-ré-n6-li’ken), ». [NL. pyre- 
nolichen (singular).].. A member of the Pyre- 
nolichenes (which see). 

pyrenoline (pi-ren’6-lin), π. _ [(amino)pyrene 
+ -ol + -ine*.] A golden-yellow erystalline 
base, Cy9H1,N, made by heating a mixture of 
aminopyrene, glycerol, nitrobenzene, and con- 
centrated sulphurie acid. It melts at 152-153° 
ο. Its dilute solutions have a green fluores- 


cence, 
pyrenolysis (pi-ré-nol’i-sis), n. [Gr. πυρήν 
the stone of a fruit, + λίσις, breaking up.| 


In eytol.,the breaking down, fragmentation, 
or pulverization of the nucleoli to form%gran- 
ules which may escape from the nucleus into 
the cytoplasm of the cell. 

L. Launoy describes in the mid-gut gland of Eupagurus 
bernhardus the division of the nucleolus without subse- 
quent uclear division ; the pulverisation of one or more 
of the nucleoli; the passage into the karyoplasm of inter- 
nucleolar granulations or the dissolution of these in the 
fundamental acidophilous substance of the nucleolus—a 
process which he sums up in the term pyrenolysis. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., April, 1903, p. 178. 

Pyrenomycetines (pi-ré-n6-mi-sé-tin’6-6), n. 
pl. ΤΝ, < Pyrenomycetes + -inex.] A name 
ΑΡ by some recent authors to the fungi 
of the suborder Pyrenomycetes. 

pyrenosoma (pi-re-no-so’mii), ”.; pl. pyreno- 
somata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. πυρήν, the stone 
of a fruit, + σῶμα, body.] Same as *plas- 
mosome. . ,. 

pyrenosome (pi-ré’ n6-sdm),. 3. 

*plasmosome. 

Pyrenula (pi-ren’i-li), ». [NL. (Acharius, 
1810), < Gr. πυρήν, the stone ofa fruit, + dim, 
-ula.} A genus of pyrenolichens which have 
a crustaceous thallus and simple black peri- 
thecia. The spores are usually ellipsoid, 
brown, and 2- to 6-celled. About 100 species 
are known, occurring on the bark of trees. P. 

“nitida is a cosmopolitan species. 

yrenulacee (pi-ren-i-la’sé-6), π. pl. [NL., 
Pyrenula + -acex.] <A family of pyrenoli- 
chens named from the genus *Pyrenula. 
pyrethric (pi-reth’rik), a. [Pyrethr(um) + -ie.] 
oting an acid obtained by the hydrolysis of 
pyrethrin. 

pyrethrin (pir’e-thrin), ». [Pyrethr(um) + 
-in?.| Aresinous compound found in pelli- 
tory resin from the root of Anacyclus Pyreth- 


Same as 


rum. 

Pyrethrumcamphor. Same as *pyrethrin. 

pyretogenetic (pir’e-t6-jé-net’ik), a. Same as 
*pyretogenic. 


Ns Ακ mae (pir’e-td-jen’ik), a, [Gr. πυρετός, 

ever, + -yevyc, -producing, + -ic.] Causing 
fever. 

pyretogenous (pir-e-toj’e-nus), a. Same as 

‘pyretogenic. 

pyretography (pir-e-tog’ra-fi), n.  [Gr. 
πυρετός, fever, + -γραφια, < ypaderv, write.] A 
description of or treatise on fevers, 

pyrgoides (pér-goi’déz), κ. [Gr. πυρχοειδής, 
like a tower, « πύργος, a tower, + εἶδος, form. ] 
In anthrop., a cranium with’ high, steep oceci- 


instrument, such as that of Pouillet (see pyrheliometer), 
the heat of the sun’s rays was determined by the rise of 
temperature of water or mercury contained in a vessel 
which exposed to sunlight a known area of surface. In 
‘modern practice electrical methods have been 
employed which are of far greater sensitive- 
ness, accuracy, and convenience. The com- 
pensated pyrheliometer of Angstrém, which 
belongs to the latter class of instruments, con- 
sists of two very thin metal strips (AB) of 
equal size, mounted a few millimeters apart. 
The strips are blackened on the face which is 
to be exposed to radiation. To the back of the 
strips are attached the two junctions of a 
thermo-element, in circuit with which is 
a delicate galvanometer by means of which 
their temperatures may be compared. If one of 
the strips; as A, is exposed to radiation while the 
other is screened, the rise’ in temperature of the 
former will produce an electric current in the cireuit 
containing thermo-junctions and eause a deflection of the 
galvanometer. If, now, current from a battery, C, is sent 
through the shaded strip, this also will be heated and by 
adjustment of a variable resistance, R, the heating effect 
of the current in B may be made precisely to counter- 
balance the heating effect of radiation in A. When the 
current from the battery is just sufficient for this purpose 
the galvanometer deflection is reduced to zero. If 7% is the 
intensity current necessary to produce a balance, 7 the 
resistance of the strip through which it flows per centi- 
meter of length, b its width, and α the absorbing power 





Pyrheliometer. 


pyro-arseniate (pi’rd-air-sé’ni-at), n. [pyro- 
arsen(ic) + -i- + -atel.] A salt derived from or 
corresponding to pyro-arsenie acid, as sodium 
pyro-arseniate, Nag AsgOr. | 
pyro-arsenic (pi’ro-iir-sen’ik), a. [ατ.πὂρ, fire, 
+ E. arsenic, a.) Noting an acid, ἩμΑβοθη, 
obtained in crystalline form by heating ortho- 
arsenic acid to 180° C., water being formed and 
given offas vapor. © © 
epee ive (pi-ro-a’rit), n. [ατ. πὂρ, fire, + 
. aurum, gold, + -ite2.] A hydrate of ferric 
iron and magnesium occurring, in golden-yel- 
low or silvery-white hexagonal scales. 
pyrobitumen (pi’r6-bi-ti’men), ». [Gr. rip 
e, + L. bitumen,] A divisionof-the solid 
bitumens including, according to the classifi- 
cation of Clifford Richardson, albertite, elater- 
ite, and wurtzelite derived from petroleum, 
and anthracite, bituminous coal, lignite, and 
peat derived from direct metamorphosis of 
σημ growth. Science, March 13, 1903, 
p. 419. 
pyroborate (pi-r6-bd0’rat), x. [pyrobor(ie) + 
-ate1.]. A salt derived from or corresponding 


of the surface, the intensity of the radiation upon the ex- to λάκκο acid, as sodium pyroborate 
posed strip will be given by the equation (NaoB,07). 
: . 2 5 * - - od . - 
ht πο] a 2. oboric (pi-r6-bd’rik), a. [Gr. wip, fire, + 
= ——___—— al. per sec. per Ρ . δν νο Magog. 
| 4.19, ab. gp pnt peers ων . boric.) Noting an acid, H,B,Oz, obtained 


The temperature of the two strips being the same, the 
losses by radiation, convection, and conductivity are 
equal and. these troublesome corrections are avoided. 
Because of the small thermal capacity of the instrument 
its final temperature is reached inafew seconds. The 
metal of the strips is usually platinum, but manganin, 
for which the coefficient of resistance with temperature is 
very small, is to be preferred. The frame which carries 
the strips is mounted in a tube which likewise contains 
the screen for propesting the unexposed. strip. This 
screen can be shifted so as to expose first one and then 
the: other strip to the sun’s rays. By means of the 
switch S the compensating current can be sent through 
either strip at will. I 
n 


pyric (pi‘rik), a.  [pyr(oxene) + -ic.] 
petrog., inthequantitative system of classifica- 
tion of igneous rocks (see *rock1), having the 
characters of or containing normative py: 
roxene, 

pyridazin ο ών 


n. [ pyrid(ine) a 
CH-N 


|, formed 


-azin.}. An oily PARA. ; 


from its tetracarbonic acid, which is made by 
oxidizing dibenzorthodiazin. It boils at 208° 
C. and has the odor of pyridine. Also called 
orthodiazin. 

pyridyl (pir’i-dil), »... The radical C;H,N, 
which is derived from pyridine. 


orm, «.—Pyriform sac, in some cephalopods, as 
autilus, a vestigial structure, probably a rudimentary 
seminal vesicle, situated on the left side close to the ven- 
tricle. Parker and Haswell, Zoology, 1. 735.— Pyriform 
sinus, See *sinus. 


pyrimidine (pi-rim’i-din), ». [Gr. zip, 

ϱ (1) + imide + -ἴπε.] An organic com- 
pound, composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, so arranged that the car- 
bon and nitrogen atoms form saan. or 


| 
chain, as shown in theformula HC CH. 

1 | 

N = CH 
Pyrimidine is the mother-substance of such bodies, occur- 
ring in the animal and vegetable organism, as cytosin, 
uracil, and thymin. Alloxan, which is an essential com- 
ponent of the purin group, is also a derivative of pyrim- 
idine, and a close relationship thus exists between the 
purin and pyrimidine bodies. 


pyrites, ”.—Auriferous pyrites, any kind of pyrites 
which carries gold.—Cupreous pyrites, iron pyrites 
containing in admixture a small proportion of copper 
pyrites orchalcopyrite: found in great abundance in the 
north of Spain, and used to furnish sulphur for the man- 
ufacture of sulphuric acid, with metallic copper as a by- 
product.— Pyrites smalls. See xsmall.— Variegated 
pyrites, bornite.— Yellow pyrites, chalcopyrite. 


Pyritic smelting, a process for smelting copper ores 
(without any previous rvasting) in water-jacket furnaces. 
Very little fuel is required, most of the necessary heat 
being produced by burning the sulphur in the pyrites. 
The matter obtained in the water-jacket furnace is run 
into a converter and subjected {ο an air-blast for from 80 
> 500 minutes, copper of about 99.4 purity being pro- 

uced. 


Some progress has been made towards smelting ores by 
the heat of combustion of their own elements, through 
what is known as pyritic smelting. 

Enceye. Brit., XXVIII. 234. 


as a glass-like brittle mass by heating ortho- 
boric or boracie acid for a long time {ο 140° C. 
pyrocatechin (pi-ré-kat’e-chin), n. [Gr. zip, 
e, + E. catechin.} Same as *pyrocatechol. 
pyrocatechinol (pi-r6-kat’e-chi-nol), », Same 
as *pyrocatechol. yj 
pyrocatechol (pi-ré-kat’e-chol), nm. [Gr. zip, 
fire, + EK. catechu + -ol.] A white erystalline 
substanee, CgH4(OH) 9; orthodihydroxyben- 
zene. It occurs in the urine of horses as py- 
rocatechol-sulphurie acid, and also in human 
urine and in some plants. Itis made by fusing 
phenol, bromphenol, etec., with caustie potash 
and by the dry distillation of catechin and 
many tannins; it melts at 104° C. Also called 
pyrocatechin, pyrocatechinol, oxyphenic acid, 
and catechol. . 
pyrocatechuic (pi-r6-kat-e-ché’ik), a. . [Gr. 
πὂρ, fire, + E. catechu + -ic.] Noting an acid, 
once thought to be responsible for the pecu- 
liar reactions of alkapton urine. 
pyrochemical (pi-rd-kem’i-kal), a. [Gr. xip, 
re, + E. chemical.] Productive of chemical 
change at high temperatures, such as those of 
furnaces. 

Calcium is, at temperatures above a red heat, the strong- 
est metallic base existing, and is therefore the most pow- 
erful pyrochemical reagent. 

J. W. Richards, in Science, June 17, 1904, p. 911, 

pyrocholesteric (pi’r6-kol-es-ter’ik), a. | [Gr. 
mvp, fire, + E. cholesteric.] Noting an acid, 
«11 1οΌτ, an oxidation-product of cholalic 
acid. 

pyrochromate (pi-r6é-kro’mat), ». [pyro- 
chrom(ic) + -atel.] A salt. derived from or 
corresponding to pyrochromie acid, as potas- 
sium pyrochromate (KoCrg07). Also called di- 
chromate. 

pyrochromic (pi-r6-kré‘mik), a. [Gr. zip, fire, 
+ χρῶμα, color, + -ic.) Same as anhydro- 
chromicacid. (See *anhydrochromic.) Also 
called dichromic acid. 


pyroclastic, a. II. απ. <A pyroclastie rock. 
The gravels of Slate Creek contain representatives of 
all the rock types found in Miller Gulch, and in addition 
a certain proportion of material derived from the older 
quartzites, pyroclastics, and granitic intrusives occurring 
on the south side of its lower valley. 
Contrib. to Econ. Geol., U. 8. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 213, 
q [1902, p. 73. 
pyrocoll (pi’rd-kol), n. [Gr. zip, fire, + κόλλα, 
glue. | yellowish crystalline compound, 
C19Hg0.No, made by the dry distillation ‘of 
gelatin. It melts at 268-2699 0. 
pyrocomenic (pi’rd-ko-men’ik), a. [Gr. rip, 
fire, + E. comenic.] Made by heating comenic 
acid.—Pyrocomenic acid. Same as *pyromeconic 
acid. | 
pyrocondensation (pi’r9-kon-den-sa’shon), n. 
[Gr. wip, fire, + E. condensation.] A conden- 
sation effected by means of heat. . It. usually 
involves a loss of water. 


pyrocresol 


pyrocresol (pi-r6-kré’sol), π. [Gr. mip, fire, 
+ cresol.| One of three isomeric com- 
pounds, ©,,H,,0, found in coal-tar and ob- 
tained as a by-product in the preparation of 
phenol and cresol. _Alpha-pyrocresol forms 
white crystals which sublime very easily and 
melt at 195°C. ; B-pyrocresolsolidifies at 124°C. ; 
and y-pyrocresol crystallizes in needles which 
solidify at 104-105° 6. 

pyrocrystalline (pi-ré-kris’ta-lin), a. [ν. 
mvp, fire, + EK. crystalline.| In petrog., erys- 
talline from a molten magma or highly heated 


solution. 
pyro-electrolyte (pi’r6-é-lek’tr6-lit), π. [Gr. 
wup, fire, + E. electrolyte.] A substanee, such 
as glass or magnetite, whichis non-conducting 
or of low conductivity at ordinary tempera- 
ture, but which becomes conducting at higher 
temperatures, usually at  imeandescence. 
bred Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., Jan. 3, 1902, 
Ῥ. 77. | 
pyro-electrolytic (ρ1/10-δ-]6]ς-γο-]16΄ Πε), a. 
ertaining to or having the properties of .a 
pyro-electrolyte.— Pyro-electrolytic lamp, Same 


as Nernst *klamp. 
pyrofuscin (pi-r6-fus’in), ». [Gr. zip, fire, + 
. Juscus, dusky, + -in%.] A peculiar kind of 
ulmin-like substance extracted from various 
kinds of bituminous coal by treating with al- 
kaline solutions. 
ogallol (pi-rd-gal’ol), ». [Gr. rip, fire, + 
ae allie?) + -ol.| A white crystalline com- 
pound, CgH3(OH)s, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of gallic acid, whence the name: also 
made synthetically. It is used as a photo- 
graphic developer. The alkaline solution is 
sometimes used in gas analysis to absorb oxy- 
gen. It has a bitter taste, is poisonous, and 
melts at 132.5-133.5° C. Also ealled pyro- 
gallic acid. 
pyrogas (pi’rd-gas), ». (Gr. wip, fire, + E. 
gas.| A trade-name of a gaseous mixture ob- 
tained by Tobianski, in Belgium, by burning 
garbage, rags, sawdust, waste paper, εἴο., in 
a specially constructed furnace with limited 
access of air, and carrying the smoke through 
a tower containing coke or some other porous 
absorbent soaked with naphtha or alcohol. 
It is proposed to use the product as a source 
of heat, light, and mechanical or electrical 
energy. Sci. Amer. Sup., March 21, 1903, p. 
22753. 


pyrogen, ». 3. A substance formed by the 
action of heat; specifically, a carbon compound 
formed in this way. 

pyrogenic, a. 2. In geol., having an igneous 
origin; igneous. 

The first of these groups includes the well recognized 
igneous rocks, to which the term pyrogenic is applicable. 

Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 230. 

II, ». A rock or mineral produced by the 

cooling of igneous magmas. 

pyrograph (pi’rd-graf), n. .[Gr. zip, fire, + 
γράφειν, write.} 1. A design made by pyro- 
graphy.— 2, Arailway danger-signal. The ex- 
plosion of a torpedo on the track makes a blast 
of compressed air to pass through a tube and 
cause a toothed. device to cut a disk from a 
card, thus showing a red signal. 

pyrographic (pi-r6-graf’ik),.a. [pyrograph 
+ -ic.] . Pertaining to or made by pyrography. 

The temperature range is very great. The maximum 
is high enough for pyrography, the minimum affords a 
low heat for gilding. Where pyrographic heat is required, 
small recessed plates are heated very hot upon which 
tools of varying design are heated. 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 9, 1904, p. 87. 
Ῥ ograp itic (pi’rd-gra-fit’ik), α. [Gr. zip, 
re, + KE. graphitic.|. Noting an oxid, a snb- 
stance produced. as a fine powder by heating 
graphitie acid, the latter being formed by the 
interaction of graphite with potassium chlorate 
and strong nitric acid. The production from 
it of pyrographitie oxid is attended with nota- 
ble intumescence. Roscoe and Schorlemmer, 
Treatise on Chem., I. 730. 
pyrography, η. 2. The process of burning a 
design or inscription on wood, leather, or 
other substance by means of a heated point 
which is held or guided by the hand. 

Many examples of pyregraphy were shown, the most 
delicate being on soft white velvet photograph cases, 
handkerchief holders and such things, into which the de- 
signs were daintily burned. 

N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 27, 1898. 
oguaiacine (pi-r6-gwi’a-sin), ». [Gr. sip, 


' 6, + E. guaiac(um) + -ine2.) A crystalline 


pyrolic (pi-rol’ik), a. 


Pyro 


pyrolutite (pi-r6-li’tit), n. 


pyrolysis (pi-rol’i-sis), n. 


pyro 


pyromalic (pi-r6-ma’lik), a. 


pyromeconic (pi’r6-mé-kon’ik), a. 


pyromellitic . (pi’rd-me-lit’ik), a. 


pyromeride (pi-rom’e-rid), 7. 


eompound, C;gH;9Cs, formed toward the end 


of the distillation of guaiacum, When dis- 
tilled with zine-dust it yields the hydrocarbon 


guaiene. 


pyrojapaconitine (pi’rd-jap-a-kon’i-tin), 2. 


r. mvp, fire, + E. japaconitine.} An alka- 
loid, Cz9H4509N, formed when japaconitine 
is heated to 200-210° C. It erystallizes in 
needles which melt at 168° 6, 

[ pyr(oxene). + ol(ivin) 
+ -ic.] In petrog., in the quantitative system 
of classification of igneous rocks (see *rock!), 
having equal or nearly equal amounts of nor- 
mative pyroxene and normative olivin or 
akermanite. 

lignite of iron, a trade-name for the black-liquor 
or iron-liquor prepared by acting on scrap-iron with crude 
pyroligneous acid, the impure acetic acid from destruc- 
tive distillation of wood. Itis used as a mordant in dye- 


ing and calico-printing. 
[Gr. zip, fire, + 
. lutum, mud, + -ite?,.] In petrog., a mud- 
rock derived from volcanic material, or from 
igneous rocks. Grabau, 1904. | 
[Gr. mip, fire, + 
λύσις, breaking. up, dissolution.] Chemical 
decomposition produced by exposure to a high 
temperature. 
lytic (pi-ro-lit’ik), a. [pyrolysis (-lyt-) + 
-ic.] Related to or involving pyrolysis or 
chemical decomposition brought about by ex- 
posure to a high temperature. 
[Gr. zip, fire, + 
EK. malic.] Made by heating malice acid.— py- 


romalie acid, a general name for maleic and fumaric 
acids. 


[Gr. zip, 
re, + KE. meconic.] Made by heating me- 
conic acid.—Pyromeconic acid, a crystalline acid, 
C5H;09(0H), made |by distilling comenic and mecoriic 
acids. It melts at 121° C, Also called oxypyrone and 
pyrocomenic acid. 
[Gr. πῦρ, 
re, + EK. mellitic.] Made by heating mellitic 
acid.— Pyromellitic acid, a crystalline acid, CgH>- 
(COOH), + 2Ηο90, or 1,2,4,5-benzene-tetracarboxylic 
acid, made by the dry distillation of mellitic acid. It 
melts at 264° C., yielding pyromellitic anhydrid, CgHo- 
(CO)4V9, a crystalline substance which melts at 286° C. 
(Gr. zip, fire, 


+ µέρος, part, + -ide.] In petrog., a somewhat 


.altered spherulitie quartz-porphyry or rhyo- 


lite (Monteiro). This name, first applied by 
Haiiy to the orbicular diorite of Corsiea (cor- 
site or napoleonite), was given because it was 
thought that only.a part of the minerals in the 
rock was fusible, quartz being at that time 
considered infusible. 


pyrometer, ”.— Amagat pyrometer, an instrument 


or measuring high temperatures by determining the 
heating effect upon a current of water of causing it to 
flow past the point of which the temperature is required, 
the quantity of water circulated and its initial tempera- 
ture being known.— Bake-oven pyrometer, a heat-indi- 
cator applied to an oven. By its use bread, cake, and 
crackers can be baked more uniformly.— Féry’s absorp- 
tion pyrometer. See optical kpyrometry.— Holborn- 
Kurlbaum pyrometer. See optical xpyrometry. 
—Le Chatelier’s optical pyrometer. See optical xpy- 
rometry.—Cptical pyrometer, an instrument for the 
determination of the temperature of a glowing body by 
means of the visible radiation which it emits. See opti- 
cal xpyrometry.— Wanner’s pyrometer. See optical 
wpyrometry. 

Pyrometric cones. Same as Seger’s kcones.— Pyromet- 
ric effect. Same as *calorijic intensity.— Pyrometric 
telescope. See *telescope. 


yrometry, ”.— Optical pyrometry, the determina- 
Pyon of the ανν of glowing bodies by means of 
the visible radiation emitted by them. Optical pyrome- 
ters are based upon the law of the increase of visible 
radiation with the temperature. In most cases the in- 
tensity of a selected set of rays from the visible spectrum 
of the body whose temperature is to be measured is com- 
pared with the intensity of the corresponding rays in the 
spectrum of an incandescent source of known tempera- 
ture. The rays employed are usually those of the red 
end of the spectrum, for the reason that at the lower 
temperatures of incandescence the red is the only part of 
the spectrum which is of sufficient brightness. This 
method is of great delicacy on account of the rapid 
increase of the intensity of light with rise of tempera- 
ture. Red light from a glowing body, for example, in- 
creases over 2,000 times as the body rises in temperature 
from 1,000° ο. to 2,000° C. Since the amount of light 
emitted by incandescent bodies at a given temperature 
depends not only on. their temperature but likewise on 
the character of the radiating surface, optical pyrometry 
is rigorously applicable only to the case of solids the 
radiation from which approaches that of a black body. 
However, it may be extended to other bodies the radiat- 
ing power of which in terms of that of a black body is 
definitely known. It has been shown by Stefaii that the 
total radiation from a black body is proportional to the 
fourth power of its absolute temperature ; but since the 
total radiation is not available in optical pyrometry, it is 
necessary to make use of the more complicated relation 
established by Wien, according to which the intensity of 
radiation of a given wave-length is a function of the 
wave-length and of the absolute temperature. See laws 


pyromucic (pi-r6-mi’sik), a. 


pyrone (pi’ron), 2. 


Pyronemacez, Pyronematacez 


pyronin (pi’rd-nin), ». 


pyropen (pi’ro-pen), 4. 





pyropen 


of radiation. Le Chatelier’s pyrometer. In this 
instrument (Fig. 1) a gasolene flame, L, is used as a com- 

2 parison sowrce, and its light 
is reflected by. means of a 
mirror, M, into. the eye- 
piece, FE, of the instrument, 
where it is viewed through 
a red glass. The light from 
the glowing body the tem- 
perature of which is to be 
measured enters the py- 
rometer through a tube 
mounted in a direction at 
right angles to the path of 
the rays of the coimparison- 
lamp. The beam traverses 
the objective O, passing by 
the mirror M, the edge of 
which is in the focus of the 
eyepiece and biseets the 
field of view. The observer 
thus sees two contiguous 
fields, one illuminated. by 
the comparison-lamp and 
the other from the source to be measured. The brightness 
of the latter is suitably reduced by the interposition of an 
absorbent glass, A, the transmitting power of which has 
been determined. Equality of the two fields of view is 
produced by opening and closing the iris diaphragm, D, 
and the size of the aperture of this diaphragm, read off 
upon a suitable scale, affords a measure of the intensity 
of the light and consequently of the temperature of the 
source from which it comes. The instrument is cali- 
brated by making readings upon some source of known 
temperature. {ότι optical pyrometer. This instru- 
ment is similar in principle to Le Chatelier’s pyrom- 
eter, but the reduction of the light from the source to be 
measured is attained by means of a pair of wedges of 
absorbent glass used in place of the iris diaphragm. 
Wanner’s pyrometer. In this instrument. (Fig. 2) 


η, 
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Fig. 1. Le Chatelier’s Pyrometer. 


Wanner’s Pyrometer. 


monochromatic red light is obtained by the use of 
the direct-vision prisms p,p. Light from the glowing 
body whose temperature is to be measured enters the 
instrument through the slit s; and is dispersed by the 
prisms. Light from the comparison source enters at 
the other slit, 8ο, and is similarly dispersed. The red 
rays of these two spectra, isolated by a screen, are doubly 
refracted by the Rochon prism R, and the combination 
of lens and biprism B serves to bring two of the red im- 
ages thus formed into the field of view in the eyepiece. 
The brightness of these, which are polarized at right 
angles to each other, varies with the position of the 
Nicol prism N. The method of measurement consists in 
turning the latter until the two images are of equal 
brightness. The temperature of the glowing body is 
read off upon a. circular scale suitably calibrated. 
Morse’s thermogage. This instrument, which is a 
simple form of optical pyrometer, is designed for deter- 
mining the temperature of heated metals and of furnaces. 
It depends upon the fact that the filament of an incan- 
descent lamp, when interposed between the eye and the 
glowing surface the temperature of. which is to be 
measured, can no longer be distinguished when the tem- 
perature of the lamp filament is the same as that of the 
glowing body. In circuit with the lamp are a rheostat 
and a milliammeter. The measurement of the tempera- 
tures is determined from the readings of the current, the 
instrument having been previously calibrated. The 
Holborn-Kurlbaum pyrometer. The principle of this 
instrument is the same as that of the Morse. thermo- 
gage. It has an objective and eyepiece, between which 
the incandescent lamp is mounted, and absorbent mirrors 
for reducing the light from the glowing body. The 
measurement is made by noting the current necessary to 
bring the lamp to the same temperature as the source 
with which it is to be compared. 

[Gr. rvp, fire, 
+ K. mucic.] ade by heating mucic acid.— 
Pyromucic acid, a crystalline acid, C;H403, made by 
the dry distillation of mucic acid. It melts at 133-134° C, 
and sublimes at as low a temperature as 100° ο 


[Gr, πὺρ, fire, + -one.]. A 
crystalline ketoniec compound, C;H,O9, made 
by heating chelidonie acid. It melts at 32.5° C. 


Pyronema (pi-ro-né’mii), n. [NL. (Carus, 1835), 


irreg. ς Gr. zip, fire, + νέµειν, inhabit.] A 
genus of discomycetous fungi, of the family 
Pyronemacex, having the asecomata sessile 
and fleshy, with a very slight peridium. The 
spores are simple and colorless. _About 20 
species are known. P. omphalodes is widely 
distributed in Europe and America, growing 
on ground where fire has been. 

(pi’ro-né- 
ma’sé-6, pi-ro-né-ma-ta’sé-é), 3. pl. L., < 
Pyronema + -acez.) A small family of dis- 
eomycetous fungi: so named from the prin- 
cipal genus, Pyronema. 

[ pyrone + -in2.]. A 
basi¢ aniline dye, of a red eolor, used in his- 
tological technique. Chemically it is. the 
chlorid of tetramethyl- or tetraethyl-diamino- 
dipheny]-carbidtrioxid. 

(Gr. mip; fire, +.E. 
pen*.| Inpyrography, the heated pen or pointed 
instrument with which the designs are burned 
into the wood or other surface. 





pyropentylene 


pyropentylene (pi-ro-pen’ti-lén), n. 
, + πέντε, five, + -yl + -ene.| An unsatu- 
rated oily hydrocarbon, C;Hg, found in illu- 


[Gr. πῖρ, 


minating-gas from petroleum. It boils at 
42.5° ο. 
pyrophanite (pi-rof’a-nit),n. [Gr. rip, fire, + 
-ϕφανης, « φαίνεσθαι, appear.|] Manganese titan- 
ate, MgTiOg, occurring in lustrous deep 
blood-red tabular rhombohedral erystals near 
ilmenite in form: found in Sweden. 
pyrophile (pi’rd-fil), π. [Gr. zip, fire, + 
giAciv, love.) A lover of fire; specifically, one 
who explains voleanoes by the natural in- 
ternal heat of the earth, as opposed to elec- 
trical or other cause contributed from outside. 
[Rare. } 
This advice M. Tarquin 10lds to have been based on 


. . « false hypotheses. ... The theory of the “pyro- 
philes” is dangerous to humanity. 


Nature, Nov. 27, 1902, p. 91. 
pyrophorine (pi-rof’6-rin), n. [Pyrophorus + 
-ine*.| A substance, found in the photogenic 
organs of beetles of the genus Pyrophorus, 
which is concerned in the production of light. 
pyrophosphorite (pi-ro-fos’fo-rit), π.  [Gr. 
πῦρ, fire, + NL. phosphorus + -~ite2.] A οα]- 
cium-magnesium phosphate, perhaps essen- 
tially a pyrophosphate (hence the name), 
occurring in snow-white earthy masses: found 
in the West Indies. 
pyrophosphoryl (pi-r6-fos’ fd-ril), ».  [Gr. 
mvp, fire, + E. phosphoryl.] The radical Ῥοθᾳ, 
which may be viewed as existing in pyrophos- 
phoryl chlorid, P2gO,Cly, related to pyrophos- 
phorie acid as the result of the replacement 
of hydroxyl by chlorin, 
pyrophotometer (pi’r6-f5-tom’e-tér), η. [Gr. 
tup, fire, + E. photometer.] A form of, opti- 
cal pyrometer. See pyrometer and *pyromeitry. 
pyroplasmosis, ». See *piroplasmosis. 
Pyroracemic alcohol. Same as *aceiol. 
pyroradioactivi (pi’rd-ra’ di-d-ak-tiv’i-ti), 
η. (Gr. rip, “id +h, radioactivity.| “The 
emission of obscure rays, called ‘ pyro-rays,’ 
_ by a wire heated to incandescence by the elec- 
tric current. Sci. Amer., July 23, 1904, p. 63. 
pyro-ray (pi’ro-ra), ». ([Gr. vp, fire, + 
BK. ray1.] One of the rays, other than ordi- 
nary light-rays, described by Tommasina as 
being given off from an incandescent. wire. 
They are said to produce ionization of the air, 
to discharge an electroscope, and tobe of 
three sorts, possibly corresponding to) the 
a-, β-, and y-rays from radium. Sei. Amer., 
Jan. 7, 1905, p. 2. 
pyroretin (pi-ro-ret’in), n. [Gr. mip, fire, + 
ῥητίνη, resin. } brown resin obtained from 
a variety of Bohemian lignite. 
pytoradite (pi-ro-r6‘dit), n. [Gr. mvp, fire, + 
. rudus, rubble, + -ite2.] In petrog., a 
conglomerate or breccia of igneous rocks; a 
pyroclastic rock. Grabau, 1904. 
pyrosal (pi’ro-sal), m. _ [(anti)pyr(in) + sal- 
(icylate).] A trade-name for antipyrin- 


acetyl-salicylate, 
CH3COOCgH,COOH.NCH3¢ ο. 
\c(CH3): CH 
forms colorless crystals and is used in medi- 
cine aS an antipyretic and analgesic. 
pyrosine (pi’r6-sin), π. [Gr. mip, fire, + -ose 
-ine2.] Same as *erythrosin.—Ppyrosine B. 
poy: as kerythrosin.— Pyrosine J. Same as *erythro- 
Sin G. ν 
Frac b minum, the sporozoan parasite of Texas 
-- in cat See *Piroplasma. Theobald Smith, 


Pyrosphere (pi’ro-sfér), n... [Gr. πὺρ, fire, + 


ogaipa, sphere.|] In geol., the interior of the 
earth, believed to be highly heated, as con- 


378A 





pyrrhochrome (pir’6-krom), a. 
reddish, + χρῶπα, color.) Of a reddish or Py 


p 


trasted with the relatively cold crust which is 
called the lithosphere. 

The hypothesis that within the solid lithosphere lies a 
pyrosphere of intensely high temperature, and succes- 
sively in a plastic, fluid, and finally at the centre gaseous 
state. - Geeg. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XV. 88. 

pyrostat, η. 2. An apparatus for maintain- 
ing constancy of temperature; a thermostat; 
specifically, a thermostat for high tempera- 
tures. 

pyrosulphate (pi-r6-sul’fat),». [Gr. zip, fire, 
+ E. sulphate.| A salt derived from or cor- 
responding to pyrosulphuriec acid, as sodium 
pyrosulphate, NagS.O7. Also known as di- 


sulphate. 
pyrotartaric, @.—Normal pyrotartaric acid. 
ame as xglutarie acid, ο [ 
prsqnapenss (pi/rd-té-reb’ik), a.  [Gr. mip, 
re, + H. terebic.]. Made by heating terebic 
acid.— Pyroterebic acid, an unsaturated oily acid, 
(CHg)o9C=CHCH9COoH, made by the dry distillation of 
terebic acid. It as a sharp odor. ά 
Pyrotherium (pi-r9-thé‘ri-um), η.  [Gr. mip, 
fire, + θηρίον, a wild beast,] A large extinct 
animal from Patagonia made by its deseriber 
(Ameghino) the representative of a distinct 
family, Pyrotheriidz,and suborder, Pyrotheria. 
It is characterized by 3 premolars and 8 molars above, and 
2 premolars and 3 molars below. The molar crowns are 
composed of two transverse crests. There are two large 
tusks in the lower jaw, projecting anteriorly. The syste- 
matic position and affinities of this animal cannot, be 
stated at ως ὡς owing {ο the incomplete material de- 
scribed. Its remains occur in strata below the Patago- 


nian formation, probably of Oligocene Tertiary age (Pyro- 
therium beds). 


belt (pi-rd6-tok’sin), n. [Gr. zip, fire, + 
i. toxin.| A toxin which is capable of pro- 
ducing elevation of temperature in the ani- 
mal body. 
pyrotritaric (pi’r6-tri-tar’ik), a. [Gr. rip, fire, 
+ rpi-, three-, + E.\(tar)taric.] Same as *uvic. 
pyroxam μις. απ. ...[ατ,., mvp, fire, + 
ou(ygen) + am(monia)(?),]- Same as xyloidine. 
pyroxenite (pi-rok’sé-nit), ». [ η a 
-ite2.| _ In petrog., a phaneric rock composed 
almost wholly of pyroxene of any kind. If with- 
out olivin itis pyroxenite in the sense advocated by G. H. 
Williams (1890). The name has been used in this sense 
by Coquand (1857) and Sterry Hunt; by ‘French. geolo- 
gists for pyroxene-gneiss ; and by some petrographers for 
: vas composed chiefly of pyroxene without olivin (augi- 
ite). 
pyroxenolite (pi-rok-sen’0-lit), π. [pyroxene 
+ Gr. λίθος, stone (see -lite).) In petrog., a 
haneric rock composed: of pyroxene with 
ittle or no other minerals: ‘used as equiva- 
lent to pyroxenite by G. H. Williams in 1690. 
Lacroix, 1895. 
pyroxylin, n. This term is now usually applied to 
the less highly nitrated product of the interaction of cel- 
lulose and nitric acid, soluble in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol, not to the more highly nitrated insoluble gun- 
cotton used as an explosive. 
(Gr. πυρρός, 


pyrrharsenite (pi-rir’se-nit), η. 
reddish, + E. arsenite.] A variety of berze- 
liite containing a considerable amount of man- 

anese and a small percentage of antimony. 
tt has been called manganberzeliite. 

[Gr. πυρρός, 


orange color; of the color of red hair. 


Le te (pi-rok’6-rid), n. and a. 1. n. 


ne of the Pyrrhocoride. 

II. a. Having‘ the characters of or belong- 
ing to the heteropterous family Pyrrhocoride. 

hotism (pir’6-tizm), ».  [Gr. πυρρός, red- 
ish, + =t- + -ism.] ‘The fact or condition of 
being red or orange in color: specifically ap- 
plied to the fact of having red hair. 

Finally, red hair is derived from dark hair by the con- 
version of more or less of the dark pigment into an equal 
amount of the orange. This last group for which he sug- 
gests the name pyrrhotism (pyrrhos=foxy-red) he con- 
siders to result from an easily oceurring chemical 
modification of the melanochrome en tae oe pig- 
ments. Nature, July 2, 1908, p. 205. 


pyx-jury 

pytrol (pir’ol), η. [Gr. πυρρός, reddish, + -ol.] 
secon amine (C4H;N) of feebly basic 
character and heterocyclic structure. It isa 
colorless liquid of chloroform-like odor which boils at 
131° C., and turns brown on exposure tothe air. It occurs 
in coal-tar and in Dippel’s animal oil or bone-oil. The 
name was given because of the fiery red color produced 
by this substance when brought in contact with a pine- 

shaving moistened with hydrochloric acid. D 
@- 


pyrrolic (pi-rol’ik), a. [pyrrol + -ic.] 
rived from or related to pyrrol.—Pyrrolic nu- 
C=C 


cleus, the atomic grouping j ‘tet existing in pyrrol. 

pyrrolidine (pi-rol’i-din), n. | pyrrol + -id+ 
Ἠοῦ - CHs 

d >NH, or 

H.C - CH | 

tetrahydropyrrol, made by reducing pyrroline 


with red phosphorus and hydriodic acid. It 
boils at 87.5-88.5° C, Also called pentazane. 


-ine2,]_ A basic liquid, 


pyrroline (pir’6-lin), η. [ pyrrol + -ine?.] A 
HC=CH HG-CHs 
liquid base, ὀ ΣΝΗο | >NH, 
H,0=CH, H 


made by reducing pyrrol with ziuc-dust. and 
acetic acid, It boils at 90-91° C. Also called 
dihydropyrrol. 

pyr-steradian (pér-sté-ra’di-an),. A unit of 
light-flux; the flux through a solid angle of 
one steradian when the source is one pyr or 
bougie décimale; onelumen. See *pyr. 

pyruvin (pi-ré’vin), n. (Gr. zip, fire, + E. 
uv(ic) + -in2,.] The erystalline. glycid ester 
of pyroracemic¢ acid, CgH303.C3H,0, made by 
heating glycerol with tartaric acid. It melts 
at 8020. 

Pythiacez (pith-i-A’sé-6), n. pl. [NI.., < Pyth- 
ium + -acez.] Asmall family of saprolegni- 
ous fungi named from the genus Pythium. 

pybhid (pith’id), π. anda, I, m One of the 

ythide. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the coleopterous family Pythide. 

Pythium (pith’i-um), n. [NL. (Nees von Esen- 
beck, 1823), irreg. «Gr, πύθειν, rot.]. Agenus of 
saprolegnious fungi, of the family Pythiucee, 
having more or less globose zoésporangia and 
conidia similar in size and shape. The odgonia 
are thick-walled. P. De Baryanum is .a com- 
mon species which attacks the seedlings, of 
various plants and. produces.a disease some- 
times called damping-off.. See *damp, 6. . 

A plant may be diseased as a whole, because nearly all 
its tissues are in a morbid or pathological, condition, ow- 
ing to some Fungus pervading the whole—e.g., Pythiwm 
in seedlings. Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 574. 

Pythoctonos (pi-thok’to-nus),.”..; [Gr. Πυθοκ- 
τόνος, the python-slayer.]. In Gr. antig., an 
epithet of Apollo as slayer, of: the python. 
On the coins of Rhegium he. is represented 
as bending the bow, with the serpent and 
tripod. 

pythogenesis, η. 
tion. 

pythogenous (pi-thoj’e-nus), a. 
pythogenic. 

thon. 7. 3. Nine species of this genus are recog- 

nized, the rock-python or tiger-python, P. molurus, 

being the most common species and the largest. The 

West African python, P. seba, is almost as large, reach- 

ing a length of 23 feet. The Australian python, or 


diamond-snake, is a small serpent attaining a length of 
only six or seven feet. 
[NL.,.< 


Pythonichthys (pi-tho-nik’this), η. 
r, πύθων, python, + iyéic; fish.], A genus. of 

morays found in the West Indies, inhabiting 
rather deep, water. 

pyxie (pik’si), ». [Pyxi(danthera).]. A. local 
name of the dwarf evergreen Pyxidanthera. 

pyxis, . 10. In old arms and armor, an 
engine-of-war: probably the same as culverin, 
the early form of cannon. 

pyx-jury, 1. See pixryury. 


2. The origin of putrefac- 


Same: as 








} 38. An abbreviation (g) in 
Li] electrotechnics, of quantity ; 
(η) [l.¢.] of quasi ; (4) [l..¢.] 
of quintal; (j) of the Latin 
Quirites.— 5. Same as 6161, 
3 (a): as, to give or take the 





— For the consequence of sentences, 

you must be sure that every clause 

do give the Q. one to the other, and be bespoken ere it 

come. B. Jonson, Discoveries, LX. 229. (Gifford:) 

6. In psychophys., the symbol for the Fech- 

nerian space-error. EH. B. Titehener, Exper. 
Psychol., IT. 1. 75. 

ασπι. Απ abbreviation of square centimeter. 

q. d. An abbreviation (b) of the Latin quasi 
dictum, as if said; (c) of the Latin quasi 
dixisset, as if he had said. 

q. 6. s. system. A system of physical units 
elaborated by the British. Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in which the unit of 
length is 110-11 times the quadrant of the 
earth measured from the equator to the north 
pole, the unit of mass is the gram, and the 
unit of time is the second. The name pro- 
posed for this system was the quadrant- 
eleventh-gramme-second system, hence the 
abbreviation q. ο. 8. ; 

ϱ. H. Ῥ. An abbreviation of Queen’s Honor- 
ary Physician. 

ϱ. L. An abbreviation (a) in psychophys., of 
quotient limen; (b) Π. ο.] of the Latin quantum 
libet, as much as is required. 

Q. M. L. In psychophys., an abbreviation of 
quotient mixture limen. 

α. p., 4. pl. Abbreviations of the Latin quan- 
tum placeat, as much as seems good. 

q. t. or 9. T A contraction of quiet.—On the 
strict q. t., with absolute secrecy; on the quiet. [Slang.] 

The subject was so sweet, and the moments were so 
fleet, that we talked for quite an hour’on the strict q. t. 
G. B. Shaw, Irrational Knot, vi. 

Qto. An abbreviation of quarto. 

qu. An abbreviation (c) of quarter, 

quack!, n. 3. See *couac. 

quacky! (kwak’i), a. [quackl + -yl.] Ἠαν- 
ing a flat, metallic quality, resembling the 
quack of a duck: said of the voice. 


Our women’s voices are, on the whole, ungentle;... 
they are pitched unpleasantly high and hardened by 
throat contractions into an habitual ‘ quacky” or metallic 
quality. F.. Osgood, in The Forum, June, 1895, p. 502. 


quacky? (kwak’i), a.. [quack2 + -yl.] Suited 
toa quack; quackish; using the methods of 
quackery. 
' Who although a little quacky per se has . . 
legion of active quacks at his control. 
Poe, Criticism, Works, III. 23. 
quad5 (kwod), η. [quad(ricycle).] A bicycle 
for four riders. [Colloq.] 
quad. An abbreviation (a) of quadrant, the 
unit of self-inductance; (0) of quadrate; (9) 
of quadruplex (telegraph). 
quad-meter (kwod’mé’tér), n. [quad(rant), 
6, + meter.] An instrument for the measure- 
ment of inductance; a secohmmeter. . 
quadraint, . and α. See *quadran. 
agacral (kwod’ral), α. [NL. *quadralis, « 

. quadru-, four- (LL. quadrus, four-cornered 

L. quadra, a square).] Divided into four parts 
quadrant, . anda. [Also quadron, quadrain, 
etc. : reduced from quadrant.] I, n. A square. 

II. a. Square. 
uadrangle, π. 4. (a) A square block of 

qhuildings. (b) Any square block, as of stone. 
—5. A region measuring 15’ lat. by 15’ long. 
(or 30’ lat. by 30’ long., or 1° lat. by 1° long., 
according to the density of the population) as 
shown on an atlas sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

The Philadelphia Special folio, embracing four fifteen- 
minute quadrangles. Science, Aug. 7, 1903, p. 187. 
Equianharmonic quadrangle, any four quantities 
21292324 such that (2}—Z3)(2g—24) = —v2(z1—29X(23—24), 





. a whole 


? 
. 


where v is an imaginary or neomonic cube : root of unity. 
— Harmonic quadrangle, any four quantities ανα 
such that (2,;—Zo)(zZ3—24) = '(Zg—2%3)(21—24).— Median 
quadrangle, the quadrangle formed by the median eyes 
of a spider.—Ocular quadrangle, the quadrangle, on 
the cephalothorax of certain spiders, at the angles of 
which the eyes are_placed. 

quadrangled (kwod’rang-gld), a. 1. Quad- 
rangular.—2. Containing a quadrangle. 

quadrannulate (kwod-ran’a-lat), a. (L. 
quadr- (quattuor, four) + annulus + -ate}.] 
Composed of four annuli, as certain segments 
of the body of some earthworms. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. London, 1901, p. 202. 

quadrant, ». '7. In embryol., one of the four 
blastomeres or cleavage-ceils in the four-cell 
stage of the ovum.—8}, Asquare or. one of its 
sides.— 9. An oscillating arm attached to a 
spinning-mule to give a proper rotation to 
the spindles during the winding of the yarn 
on the cop.—Earth quadrant, one quarter of a great 
circle passing through the poles of the earth. Its length 
was carefully computed by French scientists to serve as 
the basis for the metric unit, which was to be one ten- 
millionth of such a quadrant. The measurement was 
later proved to be erroneous, so that the actual meter is 
at present a purely arbitrary length. See meters. Smith- 
sonian Rep., 1899, p. er tenet quadrant, one prac- 
tical unit of inductance, or henry, as.defined by the 
International Congress of 1893, and notin terms of. the 
ο. g. 8. unit.— Quadrant of safety, the region toward 
which it is best fora person to run when he sees a. tor- 
nado approaching. In the United States, if the tornado 
is west or southwest of him and moving eastward, he 
should go toward the southeast; if it is more directly 


south or north, it is probably passing by him, and he is 
already in the quadrant of safety and may remain quiet. 


quadrantal, a. 3+, Square.—quadrantal de- 
viation, a compass error; the deviation which arises 
from the induction both of thwartships and fore-and-aft 
horizontal iron in the ship, this deviation being compen- 
sated by soft-iron balls, or lengths of soft-iron chain in 
boxes on the sides of the binnacle— these latter being 
known as quadrantal correctors. 


quadrantile (kwod’ran-til), a. 
-ile.| Same as quadrantal. 

quadrantlyt (kwod’rant-li), adv.. In a way 
suggestive of the square:,as, to, multiply 
quadrantly, that. is, to square. ' 

quadrant-plate (kwod’rant-plat),». A metal 
plate at the end of a screw-cutting lathe head- 
stock, which carries a stud on which one or 
more gears may be placed to connect the lead- 
screw to the spindle. The plate is hinged on 
the lead-screw and the mae for the interme- 
diate gears is in a slot so that gears of almost 
any desired diameter can be used, thus mak- 
ing pestle a great many changes in the 
speed of the lead-screw and providing for the 
cutting of different threads on.the work. 

quadrant-rack (kwod’rant-rak), πι... The see- 
tor-gear of the quadrant of.a spinning-mule, 
operated in conjunction with the. spindle-car- 
riage by means of a pinion and band, 

quadrapartite (kwod-ra-pir’tit), a. and η. 
Same as quadripartite. 

quadrat, π. 4. In exper. agri., a square area 
of convenient size laid off for the purpose of 
accurate planting.—5. In phytogeog., a sim- 
ilar square laid off for close study of the rela- 
tive abundance ofspecies orof other questions. 
—Corner quadrat, a type for a blank space, made in 
the form of a right angle, to aid the proper joining of 
mitered orass rules at the corners of a page. 


quadrate, ». 5+. A quarter; a quadrant. 


quadratic, n.— Incomplete quadratic, the equation 
axv2+bat+e = 0, if either 6 or ο is zero.— Pure quad- 
ratic, an equation of the form az2+ba+e = 0, when b 


[quadrant + 


='0. 

quadratical (kwod-rat’i-kal), a. [quadratic 
+ -all.] Same as quadratic. 

Quadratojugal fossa. See *fossal. 

quacsatogsance tt (kwod-ra-t6-kwod’rat), n. 
n alg., the fourth power. 

quadrature, ». 5. In elect., phase difference 


of 90°, or one quarter period.—In quadrature, 
in elect., having a phase-difference of 90°: said of alternat- 
ing currents, or of such a current and the electromotive 
force with which it is associated.—_Mechanical quadra- 
ture. (b) Quadrature by a planimeter, or any mechan- 





ical contrivance.—Quadrature field, in elect., a magnetic 
field having two components of magnetic flux at right 
angles to each other. 


In the monocyclic motor one of the two superimposed 
quadrature jields is excited by the primary energy cir- 
cuit. Steinmetz, Elect. Engineering, Ρ. 264. 


Quadrature of the lune, the description, with ruler 
and compasses alone, of a lune and triangle-equal to one 
another by Hippocrates of Chios (about 450 B.c.). 


quadriad (kwod’ri-ad), πα. [lL quadri-, four, 
+ -ad2.] A series of four; a group of four. 
[Rare. ] 


The advent of the explosive and electric motors for 
vehicle propulsion, added other and powerful impulses in 
the agitation for good, roads, and with the pressure from 
the vast bicycle interest the guadriad of forces has come 
together with a combined power that will, we hope, make 
road improvement a foregone conclusion. 

Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 15. 


quadric, ”.—Oval quadric, a quadric which. cuts.-ex- 
ternally the sides of any principal triangle whose three 

vertexes lie within it. 
[L. quad- 


quadriceptor (kwod-ri-sep’tor), n. 
ri-, four, + -ceptor, < capere, take.] In immu- 
nology, an intermediary body having four com- 
bining-groups. Vaughan’and Novy, Cellular 
Toxins, p) 132. | | 

quadricovariant (kwod/ri-k6-va‘ri-ant), 3. 
[L. quadri-, four, + E. covariant.] In math., 
a Hessian. A. Cayley. | | 

quadricuspid (kwod -ri-kus’ pid), α. Π.. 
quadri-, four, + E,. cuspid.) Same as guad- 
ricuspidate. 

quadricuspidal, π. II. a. Having four cusps. 

quadricycle, ». 2. A vehicle of the ‘cycle’ 
type, having four wheels and propelled by a 
small gasolene (or other) motor: usually con- 
structed to carry one person. 

An improvement in placing the pivots in the central 

plane of rotation of the steering wheels has entirely re- 


moved the hand shock by the direct lever connection, 
and has given to the automobile quadricycle the bicycle 


facility for steerage. Hiscox, Horseless Vehicles, p. 26. 
quadricycler (kwod’ri-si-klér), n. Same as 
*quadricyclist. 
quadricyclist (kwod’ri-si-klist), m.  [ quadri- 


cycle + -ἰδί.] One who propels or rides a 
quadricyele. 

quadrifilar (kwod’ri-fi-lir), a. [L. quadri-, 
four, + jilum, a thread, + -ar3: see Π1εδ.] 
Consisting of or characterized by four fila- 
ments: referring to a peculiar balance for ex- 
tremely delicate weighings in which the beam 
is suspended by four threads or fibers so ar- 
ranged that a very slight preponderance on 
either side will cause a wide azimuthal move- 
ment. of the index. Nature, April 21, 1904, 
p. 599. 
quadrifolium (kwod-ri-f6’li-um), n.; pl. quad- 
rifolia (-i). [l. quadri-, four, + folium, leaf.] 


In geom., the rose of four leaves. See 
*rosel, 18. 
quadrifrontal (kwod-ri-frun’tal), α. [L. 


uadri-, four-, + frons (front-), front, + -alt.] 
aving four fronts or faces. 
quadrigabled (kwod-ri-ga’bld), a [L. 
quadri-, four, + E. gabled.) Four-gabled. 
N. EE. D. 
quadrigamist (kwod-rig’a-mist), n. [*quad- 
rigam(y) (Li. quadri-, four, + Gr. γάμος, mar- 
riage) + -ἰδί.] One who has four wives or 
husbands at the same time. Blount, Glosso- 
graphia. 
quadrigatus (kwod-ri-ga’tus), n.; pl. quadri- 
gati (-ti). [ΠΠ marked with the figure of a 
quadriga, ς quadriga, a chariot: see quadriga. | 
A Roman silver denarius with the representa- 
tion of a four-horse chariot. 
quadrijugal (kwod-ri-jié’gal), a. [quadrijug- 
(ate) + -all.] Having or drawn by four 
horses yoked abreast; having four yoked 
horses. 
quadrilateral, I. a.—Quadrilateral construc- 
tion, the construction of the fourth harmonic point to 


three given costraight points by means of a complete 
quadrilateral or tetrastigm. G. von Staudt, 1847. 


II, ».—Circumscriptible quadrilateral, a quad- 








quadrilateral 


rilateral in which a circle:can be inscribed.— Cyclic 
quadrilateral, a quadrilateral whose four vertexes are 
concyclic.— Heronic cyclic quadrilateral, a cyclic 
quadrilateral whose sides, diagonals, and area are €x- 
pressible by whole numbers. IL 


quadrilingual (kwod-ri-ling’gwal), a. 
quadri-, four, + lingua, tongue, language, + 
-all.| In or using four languages: as, a quad- 
rilingual inseription; a quadrilingual inter- 
preter. 

quadrille, ». 6+. A small squadron; a cluster 
of richly caparisoned horsemen at a tournament 
or mounted féte. They were distinguished by 
different colors. Meyrick, Ancient Armour, 
ILI, Glossary. 

quadrilled (kwod-rild’), a. Same as quadrillé. 

quadrillion, α. II. a. The cardinal numeral 
obtained from a quadrillion: used like hun- 
dred. Nicolas Chuquet, f484. 

quadrillionth (kwod-ril’ yonth), a and n. 
[quadrillion + -th.] I. a. Being one of a 
quadrillion. 

II, ». One of a quadrillion parts; the quo- 
tient of unity divided by a quadrillion. 

quadrimolecular (kwod’ri-m6-lek’i-lir), a. 
(Li. quadri-, four, + NL. molecula, molecule, + 
-ar3,} Consisting of or concerning four mole- 
cules. Nature, Oct. 16, 1902, p. 613. 

quadrinate (kwod’ri-nat), a. [L. quadrini, 
four each, + -atel.] Quadruple; in bot., hav- 
ing four leaflets to a petiole; quadrifoliate. 

quadrinodal (kwod-ri-n6’dal), a. [Lis quadri-, 
four, + nodus, node, + -all.].. Having four 
nodes, as a vibrating string or organ-pipe, or 
the oscillating surface of a seiche. 

A trinodal seiche should have a period of about twenty- 
four minutes, and a guadrinodal seiche should oscillate 
in about eighteen minutes. 

G H. Darwin, The Tides; p. 27. 
quadripartite, a. 2. In law, having four 
parts, or parties: as, a qguadripartite govern- 
ment; a guadripartite agreement, ete. 
quadripinnate (kwod-ri- pin’ at), a. [NL. 
quadripinnatus, ς L. quadri-, four, + pinna, 
wing: see pinnate.] In bot., having four 

pinne or side leaflets. ΔΝ. £. D. 

quadrippay (kwod-ri-p6’lir), a. [li quadri-, 
four, + polus, pole, + -ar3.] In biol., having 
four poles: said of a cell. 
uadriquadric, a. 2. In geom., determined 

“iy the intersection of two quadric surfaces. 

quadriradiate, a. IT, π. 
which has four rays. 

Gastral quadriradiates can here and there be made out 
in spaces in the interior. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 129. 

quadriramose (kwod-ri-ra’mos), a. [L. 
quadri-, four, + ramus, branch, + -086.] 
Having four branches, as the antenna of an 
insect. 

quadrisect (kwod’ri-sekt), υ. t. (LL. quadri-, 
four, + sectus, pp. of secare, cut.] | To divide 
into four equal parts. 

quadviserta), a. 2. In bot., having the four 
regular series or whorls in the flower, that is, 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils. 

quadrituberculy (kwod’ ri-ta-bér’ ki-li), η. 
[quadritubercul(ar) + -y3.] The fact or condi- 
tion of having, molars with four tubercles or 
cusps. [Rare.] : 


Inferior molars evolved from quinque- to guadrituber- 
ey by reduction of paraconid. 


F’. Osborn, in Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., June 28, 
[1902, p. 179. 
quadri-unguiculate (kwod’ri-ung-gwik’a-lat), 
a. [L. quadri-, four, + E. wnguiculate.| Bear- 
ing, or provided with, four claws or hooks. 
The dactylus in Iais was quadriunguiculate. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 548. 
quadriurate (kwod-ri-i’rat), π. [L. quadri-, 
four, + urate.) A salt of uric acid of which 
the constitution may be represented by the 
general formula MH(C;H2N4O3).Ho(C5Ho- 
N,O3),M standing for a monad metal, suc 
as potassium or sodium. It has been shown 
by Bence Jones and Sir William Roberts that such salts 
exist normally in the urine and form practically the 
whole of the solid matter in the urine of birds and rep- 
tiles. Sir William Roberts considers that all or nearly 
all the morbid phenomena in the body which are refera- 
ble to uric acid depend upon secondary changes in the 
quadriurates, — , ι 
quadrivalence (kwod-riv’a-lens),n. [quadri- 
valen(t) + -ce.}.. The quality of being quad- 
rivalent. 
quadrivalent, a. II. x. A quadrivalent atom 
or element. 
quadrivium, η. 
meet. nibs 
In obedience to the law as it then stood, he [a suicide] 


A sponge-spicule 


2. A place where four ways 


was buried in the centre of a ee lhe et or conflux of 
four roads, . . . with a stake driven through his heart. 
De Quincey, Three Memorable Murders. 
quadrivoltine, ». II, a. Having four crops 
of cocoons each year, and therefore having 
four generations annually: said of certain 
races of the silkworm of commerce. 
quadront, x. anda. See *quadran. ; 
quadroon, α. 2. Fourth in descent from a 
negro parent, one parent in each generation 
having been white. Ν. £. D. | 

uadrule (kwod’rél), πα. [LL. quadrula, a 

ittle square, dim. of quadra, a square.] Same 

as *mereS, 
quadrumana]l (kwod-ré’ma-nal), a. ° [ quadru- 
mane + -αμ.] Having four hands or hand- 
like limbs; quadrumanous. 
quadrupartt (kwod’ré-pirt), a. [L. quadru-, 
four, + pars ( part-), part.] Quadripartite. 
uadruplane, ». 2. A system of four plane 

inks pivoted together so that the pivots 
are vertexesofacon- 
traparallelogram. 
It is an extension 
by Sylvester and 
Kempe of what 
Sylvester called 
the plagiograph or 
skew-pantograph to 
Hart’s contraparal- 
lelogram. 

This apparatus. . . is 
of course . . . formed of 
four plane links . . . on 
which the various points 
are taken. This explains 
the name given to it. by 
Professor Sylvester, the 
“ Quadruplane.” 


A. Β. Kempe, How to 
Draw a Straight Line, 





Quadruplane. 


a, b,c, a, vertexes of a contrapar- 
allelogram. If ο is pivoted to α 
and φϕ to cof the Peaucellier cell, 
then { describes a straight line in- 
clined toee at the angle the bars 
are bent through. (See ced/.) ο, 
fourth vertex of a parallelogram, 
determined by ofg, of constant 
angles and constant area, so that 
the product of two consecutive sides 
is constant. 


[p. 26. 
quadruplatet 
(kwod’ré-plat), v. {. 
[quadruple + -ate?.] To quadruple. 
quadruplator (kwod’r0-pia-tor), n.; = 
quadruplatores (kwod-r6-pla-to’réz). [L.] In 
Roman law, an informer who was entitled to a 
fourth part of confiscated property upon con- 
viction and confiscation following an informa- 
tion given by him. _ 
quadruple, a. 2. Consisting of four parts; 
completed in four separate or successive oper- 
ations. 
All modern marine engines of high power have either 


triple or (in a few cases) quadruple expansion. 
Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 542. 


Quadruple alliance, an alliance of four powers; espe- 
cially, the alliance of Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
- lands, and Austria in 1718, and that of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal in 1834.—Quadruple-ex- 
pansion engine, a compound engine in which the steam 
passes successively through four stages in four or more 
cylinders. There may be more than four cylinders in the 
engine, asthe second intermediate and low-pressure cy]- 
inders are frequently divided into two cylinders each. 
The initial pressure of the steam is usually from 180 to 
250 pounds per square inch, and it is expanded from 18 to 
nearly 30 times its original volume. See cut, next-column. 


quadruple-screw (kwod’ré-pl-skré), a. Hav- 
ing four serews: said of turbine-propelled 
vessels, so equipped. 
quadruplet, x. 3. Abicycle for four riders. 
—4, In music, same as quartole. 
quadruplum (kwod’ré-plum), ».; pl. quadrupla 
(-pla). [L. quadruplum, a fourfold amount 
neut. of quadruplus, fourfold: see quadruple.} 
In medieval music: (a) The fourth part in 
polyphonic composition, counting upward 
from the tenor as one, usually a part duplicat- 
ing the latter. (b) A composition for four 
voices. Compare triplum. 
quedam (kwé’dam), ». [L. quxedam, fem. of 
quidam, a certain person. See quidam.} A 
woman; a female, unspecified. See quidam. 


A Sermon... very tart against the sinfulness of vain 
Attire; wherein wanton Quedams in those days came to 
that excess, that they delighted altogether in the Garb, 
and Habit, . . . of Men. 

Bp. Hacket, Life of Abp. Williams, i. 35. 
quaf, v. and ». A simplified spelling of quaff. 
quahog (kwa-hog’, or -hag’), ο. 7.3; pret. and 

pp. quahogged, ppr. quahogging... [Also qua- 
haug: < quahog, n.] To dig or search for. qua- 
hogs. 


“How ’s the quahaugin’ nowadays? ανά) a. fair 


price?” J. C. Lincoln, Partners of the Tide, iv. 
quail?, .— Harlequin quail, a name given by J. H. 
Gurney to the small Africa species, Coturnia delgorguit. 


—New-Zealand quail, a small game-bird, Coturnizx 
nove-zealandiz, once common in New Zealand, but now 
extinct or nearly so, 


No specimen of the once very abundant New Zealand 


| 


Quaker 


quail (Coturnix nove zealandiz) has been seen for a 
~ quarter of a century; of the celebrated Notornis mantelli 
only three perfect specimens have been obtained; it is 
probably extinct. Pop. Sei. Mo., Jan., 1908, p. 223. 


Painted quail. (α) See painted. (b) The mountain 
quail, Oreortyx pictus, of the western United States: s0 
named from its bright marking of white and chestnut. 
( An Australian hemipod, or button-quail, Turniaz va- 
rius.— $now-quail, sometimes applied to the ptarmi- 
gan, Lagopus leucurus.— Stubble-quail, a true quail, 
Coturniz pectoralis, found in Australia: so called from 
frequenting fields after the grain has been harvested.— 
Valley quail, Callipepla californica vallicola, a geo- 
graphic race or subspecies of C. californica, distinguished 
by paler coloration, found in the dry valleys and foothills 
from Cape St. Lucas to western Oregon. 


In some portions of California complaints have been 
made that the valley quail (Callipepla Californica valli- 
cola) destroys wheat to a serious extent. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr, 1897, Ῥ. 65. 
White quail. Same as snow-xquail. 
quail-dove, ». 2. See *partridge-dove. 
quailery (kwa’lér-i), n. [quail2 + -ery.] A 
place where quails are bred and fattened. 
N. E. D. 


quail-hawk (kwal’hak), ». An Australian 
sparrow-hawk, Hieracidea berigora. 
Quain’s degeneration. See *degeneration. 
quake? (kwak), x. [British Guiana.) A rather 
large basket with rounded bottom, made of 
open wickerwork, used for packing, storing 
provisions, ete. | 

uaker, ». 5. A Philadelphian or Pennsyl- 
vanian: from the historical association of 
Quakers with that city and that State. [Col- 


loq. ]— Free Quaker, a name assumed by those Quakers 
who were disowned by the Society of Friends, at the 
time of the Revolutionary War, for actively supporting 
the cause of the colonists. . They organized as a sep- 
arate body, which ceased to exist after the death of its 
original members.— Wet Quaker, a hypocrite; a man 
who pretends to great piety and is a ‘‘dram-drinker on 
the sly.” Ν. and Q., 10th ser., II. 197. 





C 
Grouping of Cylinders in Quadruple-Expansion Engines. 

H.P., high-pressure or first cylinder; Μ.Ρ., mean-pressure cyl- 
inders, the numbers indicating the. sequence’ of the expansion 
process, or the steps of such expansion, and the arrows the direc- 
tion of low; L.P., low-pressure or fourth stage, the number denot- 
ing in each. case the fact that the expansion is final in the single 
largest cylinder or in the indicated pair of cylinders of equal 
yolume, ’ 


quaker-ladies 


quaker-ladies (kwa’ kér-la’diz), n. pl. A 
name given to the delicate bluish-gray flowers 
of the Houstonia cxrulea, from an idea that 
they suggest the pale colors of the dress 
adopted by ‘Quaker ladies’; bluets. ΓὉ. Β.] 

In their little grey-blue bonnets 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker Ladies, 
Straight and small and slim. 
Sarah J. Day, Houstonias, in From Mayflowers to Mis- 
[tletoe. 

Quakerly (kwa‘kér-li), adv. In the manner 

of a Quaker. 


esque, 1818), « Amerindian quamash or ca- 
mass.| A genus of North American plants of 
the family Liliacex, including camass and wild 
hyacinth. See Camassia and camass. 

quandel (kwon’del), ». [Origin obscure.] A 
stake which chareoal-burners drive into the 
ground, and about which they pack the billets 
of.wood to be charred, in the construction of 
a heap or mound in the open air, which is then 
covered with earth. 

quandong (kwan’dong), n. Same as quandang. 
See also Lusanus.—Brisbane quandong. Same as 


“Do 1 write quakerly and simply, ’t is my most Master blue */ig. 


‘Mathews’ like intention to do it.” 
Lamb, in Final Mem., viii. 288. 


quaker-parrot (kwa’kér-par’ot), η. See 
*parrot. 
quale+, π. Specifically—2. In psychol., in 


the phrases spatial quale, quale of spatiality, 
the irreducible element or attribute of spa- 
ciousness, bidimensional, tridimensional, or 
indefinite, posited by. nativistic theories of 
space-perception for some or all sensations. | 
So far, all we have established or sought to establish is 
the existence of the vague form or quale of spatiality as 
an inseparable element bound up with the other: peculi- 


arities of each and every one of our sensations. 
W. James, Prin. of Psychol., ΤΙ. 145. 


Quale theory, in psychol. : (a) The hypothesis that pain 

is not a specific sensation, but rather a tone or organic 

accompaniment of sensation—a secondary effect of the 
\ stimulus which primarily arouses sensation. 


The opposite doctrine, which has of late been called 
the quale-theory, is often maintained in an unsatisfactory 
form. Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 39. 


(0) Anativistic theory of space perception. See *xquale4, 2. 


qualification, ”.— Testimonial qualifications. 
See xtestimonial. 
qualified, p. a. 4. Prefixed by a qualifying 
adjective ; in a slang use, damned. 
Cranze said he refused to be chided by a qualified tee- 


totaller, and mixed himself further king’s pegs. 
Cuteliffe Hyne, A Master.of Fortune, xi. 


Then he was marched out of the rain into the refresh- 
αυλάκι and told.not to make a qualified fool of him- 
self. 

R. Kipling, Arrest of Lt..Golightly, Plain Tales from 

{the Hills, p. 342. 


Qualitative mathematics. See *mathe- 
matics. 

quality, ». 12. Specifically, in acoustics, that 
in a particular sound or tone which distin- 
guishes it from other sounds or tones of the 
same pitch and loudness; timbre; tone-color: 
as, the quality of a violin tone.. See timbre3., 

Of course, if clang could not be used, Prof. Tyndall’s 

suggestion to translate Prof. Helmholtz’s Klangfarbe by 
clangtint fell to the ground. I can find no valid reason 
for supplanting the time-honoured expression quajity of 
to 


ne. 
A. J. Ellis, in Helmholtz (trans.), Sensations of Tone, 
[p. 36, note. 

19. In the fine arts, especially painting, often 
used to. designate body, richness, and depth 
of color, or similar attributes of style in mod- 
elling or of-reliet in architectural detail.—14. 
In psychophys., one of the constituent attri- 
butes of the elementary mental process, sen- 
sation, or affection; that attribute which 
individualizes the element and from which it 
receives its name. 

Some sensations have four such aspects; every sensa- 
tion has at least three. The four are quality, intensity, 
extent, and duration. 

E. B. Titchener, Outline of Psychol., p. 37. 

quality (kwol’i-ti), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. quali- 

tied, ppr. qualitying. [quality, n.] 1+. To 

supply. with qualities or a quality —2. To 
estimate at a certain value. 

The warren contained 878 acres, much of which was 
qualitied at 9s. to 10s. perjacre, 

Batchelor, Agr. Surv. Bedfordshire, p. 236. WN. Ε. D. 
qualtagh (kwiil’tach),. [Manx.] A Christ- 
mas or New Year’s ceremony, in the Isle of 
Man; one who takes part in the ceremony. 
See the first extract. : 

A company of young lads or.men generally went in old 
‘times on what they termed the Qualtagh, at Christmas 
or New Year’s Day, to the houses of their more wealthy 
‘neighbours; some one of the company repeating in an 
audible voice the following rhyme; ‘Ollick ghennal 
erriu,’ &c. . . . When this was repeated they were then 
invited in to partake of the best that the house could 
afford. N. and Q., quoted in Eng. Dial. Dict. 


“Are you going to put the new year in anywhere, 
Philip?” said Kate. .. 


“JT should be the first-foot here, only I’m no use as a 


qualtagh,” said Philip. 
“Why not?” 


“T’m a fair man, and would bring you no luck, you 


know.” Hall Caine, The Manxman, ii. 2. 


Quamasia (kwa-mas’i-ii), n. [NL. (Rafin- 





quantifiable (kwon’ti-fi-a-bl), a. [quantify + 
-able.| That may be quantified; that ean be 
measured as a quantity. 

Quantitative rules, in evidence, those which call for a 
special kind of witness to certain facts, as an eye-witness ; 

so those which require specific or complete rather than 
general or fragmentary evidence. Wigmore, Evidence, 
§ 2030. 

quantity, 7. 9. Specifically, same as duration 
or time-value: said of musical tones or notes. 
—Phase of a complex quantity.. See *phasel.— 
Vector quantity, a quantity to which is attributed 
both magnitude and direction. 

quantometer (kwan-tom’e-tér), n. [quant(ity) 

Gr. µέτρον, measure.] In elect., an instru- 
ment with moving coil, for the measurement 
of induced currents in cases where an ordinary 
ballistic galvanometer is inapplicable on ac- 
count of the gradual character of the effect to 
be observed. | 

His “quantometer” is designed to take the place of the 
ballistic galvanometer and to do what it fails to do, i. e., 
to sum up in a single throw quantities conveyed by cur- 
rents lasting an appreciable time. . 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 24, 1903, p. 166. 
quantuplicity, η. 2. Number-of-times-ness. 
De Morgan, 1836. [Rare.] 

Ratio is the relation of one magnitude to another with 
respect to quantuplicity. 

Halsted, Elem. of Geom., p. 177. 

quaqua (kwii’kwi), πα. [An imitative name, 

erhaps of African origin. Compare negro- 

ng. of Guiana kwakwa, a duck (see Eng. 

quauck1).] A musical instrument of the south- 

ern negroes of the United States resembling a 
drum. 

He [the negro slave] ... . walks. six or seven miles in 
the night . . . toa negfroe dance, in which he performs 
with astonishing agility, .. . keeping time and cadence, 
most exactly, with the music of a banjor (a large hollow 
instrument with three strings), and a guaqua (somewhat 


resembling a drum), until he exhausts himself. 
John F. D. Smyth, Tour in the U. 8. of Amer., 1784, I. 
[46. 


quaquadratet (kwa-kwod’rat), π. [qua(drate) 
+ quadrate.] In math., the sixteenth, power. 

quaquaversal, a. IT, απ. 1. Aridge between 
two adjoining watersheds which is worn down 
so that the basins connect and become the 
common origin of two systems of rivers. Usu- 
ally this arrangement can be only temporary, 
and one river soon absorbs the entire drain- 
age.—2. In phys. geog.,.a domed structure 
with the strata dipping away in all directions 
from a center. 

quar. An abbreviation (a) of quarter; (b) of 
quarterly. | 

quarantiner (kwor’an-té-nér),; n. [quarantine 
+ -erl.] One who quarantines; also, one who 


“is quarantined. 


quardofelic (kwir-d6-fel’ik), a. [quar(tz) + 


_do(minanily) + fel(dspar) + -ic.] In petrog., 


in the quantitative system of classification of 
igneous rocks (see *rock!), having normative 
feldspars dominant over normative quartz, 
that is, within the proportion 2 <f) 3. 

quarfelic (kwar-fel’ik), a. [quar(tz) + fel(d- 
spar) + -ic.] In petrog.,in the quantitative 
system of classification of igneous rocks (see 
*rock!), having equal, or nearly equal, norma- 
tive quartz and feldspar, that is, within the 
ratio - <3) 2. 

quaric (kwar’ik), a. [quar(tz) + -ic.]) In 
petrog., in the quantitative system of classifi- 
eation of igneous rocks (see *rock!), pertain- 
‘ing to or characterized by the presence of 
normative quartz. 

quarry! (kwor’i), v. t.; pret.and pp. quarried, 
ppr. quarrying. (quarry, π.] To pave with 
quarries. See quarry!, 1 (a). | 
uarry-bar (kwor’i-biir), η. A strong rectangu- 
ar steel bar, supported by iron legs at each 
end and stayed by guy-rods, used to support 
a rock-drill. The drill is movable along the 


quarter-butt (kwar’tér-but), n. 
quarter-circle (kwar’tér-sér’kl), n, 


quarter-circle 


bar, and may be fixed in a horizontal or verti- 
cal position for drilling a line of holes in a 
wall or upon a floor. 





. Quarry-bar. 

@, quarry-bar (much longer than shown); 4, carrier traversing 
bar and supporting rock-drill ; ¢, set-screw fixing carrier to bar; @, 
rock-drill; εν air- or steam-hose; 7, adjustable legs supporting 
bar; g, guy-rods with twin buckles, 


quart!, η. €+. A quarter ofthe horizon. 

quart? (kirt), v. 1. intrans. In fencing, to 
make a pass while holding the sword Gina 
with the nails turned upward.—To quart and 
tierce. See quart and trerce, under quart2. 


ΤΙ. trans.—To quart the head, to draw back the 
head and shoulders while using the position ‘‘ quart.” 


The Quarting of your head preserveth you from being 
hit in the face. 
Sir W. Hope, Fencing-Master, p. 31. WN. E. D. 
quart. An abbreviation (a) of quarter; (0) of 
quarterly. 
quartane (kwar’tan), n. [Π. quartus, fourth, 
+ -απο.] An obsolete name for *butane. 
quartenylic (kwar-te-nil’ik), α. [L. quartus, 
fourth, + -ene + -yl +-ic.] Containing four 
atoms of carbon in the molecule.— Quartenylic 
acid. Same as *isocrotonic acid. 


quarter!,. 6. Sameas *peg, 7. [Local, U.8.] 
— Fifth quarter, the hide, fat, and other less valuable 
parts of a slaughtered ox or sheep.—Lee quarter, the 
quarter οἳ α vessel on the leeward side. 


quarter!, v. 7. 6. Το enterinto a new quarter, 
as the moon. 
They would have bad weather until the moon - 
tered. G. Keate, Pelew Island, p. 227. WN. ον 1). 
quarter?2, n.—To cry quarter, to beg for quarter ; to 
cry for mercy to a conquering foe. 
quarter-bend, 7. 2. A long-radius elbow; a 
pipe-fitting curved to an are of 90° for con- 
necting two pipes at right angles to each other. 
quarter-bleach (kwar’tér-bléch), ». A pro- 
cess of partial bleaching, especially of linen 
cloth, by which full whiteness is not obtained 
but risk of injury to the fiber is lessened. 
Απασίρκ ος (kwar’tér-boks), ...In mech., a 
ox cr journal made up of four parts, instead 
oftwo. The bottom and top parts can be ad- 
justed vertically and the other two parts can be 
adjusted horizontally. Such bearings are used 
only for the crank-shaft boxes in large engines, 
Journals,—In the main bearings a four-part, or quarter- 
bow, arrangement is used, the bearings being adjustable 
horizontally by wedges set up by bolts extending through 
the caps. Elect. Rev., Sept. 24, 1904, p. 517. 
uarter-breed (kwar’tér-bréd), n. A person 
aving one fourth American Indian and three 
fourths white blood. 
Henry was a quarter-breed, quarter-back Cherokee, ed- 


ucated Eastin the idioms of football and West in contra- 
band whiskey. McClure’s Mag., Feb., 1903, p. 428. 


Ίπ billiards, 
8, cue which is smaller than a half-butt. 
A piece 





Quarter-circle. 


of gymnasium apparatus consisting of a ane 
strip of board bent into a quarter-cirele, with 


ee 


quarter-circle 


straps for the feet at the bottom and pulleys 
for the hands at the top, designed for various 
exercises, particularly those calling upon the 
abdominal muscles. 

quarter-crack (kwar’tér-krak), π. In vet. 
surg., a fissure or crack in that portion of the 
wall of a horse’s hoof between the toe and the 
heel which is known as the quarter. 

quarter-crank (kwiar’tér-krangk), a. Having 
two or more cranks at an angle of 90° to one 
another. The Engineer (Liondon), July 24, 
1908, p. 87. 

ng i (kwAr’ tér-dav’its), n. pl: The 

oat davits on the quarters of a vessel, thats, 

between the midships and stern. 


quarter-deck, ».—Jack’s quarter-deck (naut.), 
the forecastle deck. 


quarter-galley (kwir’tér-gal’i), n. 
given to a Barbary man-of-war. 

quartering, η. 8. The change of the moon 
from one quarter to the next. 


Changes of weather . . . at the moon’s quarterings. 
L. Tomlinson, tr. of Arago, Astronomy, p. 67. Ν. Ε. D. 


quarter-lifts (kwar’tér-lifts), n. pl. Ναι, 
double boom-topping lifts which lead from the 
iron band on the after part of the main (or 
spanker) boom (about a quarter way in from 


A name 





Quarter-lifts. 


the end) up to and through single blocks under 
the eyes of the rigging at the lower-masthead, 
and thenee down on deck, and are designed to 
support the weight of the boom and for top- 
ping up that spar. 

quarter-line, π. 3. In United States land 
surveys, either of two lines which divide a 
section into quarter-sections.—4. Naut., a 
mooring rope or hawser, leading from the 

uarter of the vessel. Also called quarter- 

ast. 

quarter-mat (kwar’tér-mat), n. A chafing- 
mat hung on a vessel’s quarter, or over. the 
side of a dock to protect the vessel. 

quartern, η. 2. (d) A weighing of six pounds, or 
1,536 d:ams, avoirdupois, employed in the woolen-yarn 
trade of Yorkshire, England, to indivate the counts of 
yarn. .For example, if one skein, or 1,536 yards, weighs 
one quartern the count of that yarn is one; if it takes 20 
skeins to weigh one quartern the count is 20’s, C. Vick- 
erman, Woolen Spinning, p. 342. 

quarter-phase (kwar’tér-faz), a, In elect., per- 
taining to a system of electrical distribution 
in which two alternating currents are used 


which differ in phase by a quarter of a period, 


so that, at equal intervals of time, first the 
first current reverses its direction, then the 
other, then again the first, and so on. : 
quarter-saw (kwar’tér-si), v.t. To saw into 
quarters. See quartered, 4. Yearbook Ὁ. δ. 
Dept. Agr., 1896, p. 417. 
quarter-shot (kwir’tér-shot”), nm. In golf, a 
stroke shorter iv. distance than a half-shot: 
about equivaleut to a wrist-stroke, although 
sometimes played with a stiff arm. 
quarter-wave (kwir’tér-way’), π. In phys., 
one fourth of a wave-length; the distance 
measured along the path of a wave-train which 
corresponds to a fourth of a period, or toa 


difference of phase of =. 
quartet, ». 4. In embryol., a group of four 


cleavage-cells considered as a unit, either be- 
cause they arise at the same time, or because 
they have asimilar origin or prospective fune- 


tion. 
quartettino (kwiir-tet-té’/n5), πι. [It. dim, of 


quartetto, quartet.] In, music, a short or con- 
densed quartet. See quartet, 1. 
quartic. I. @.—Weddle quartic surface. 


Bi des , ' 
II. ».. 2. In geom., a curve or surface of 
the fourth degree or order. 


The singular surface of the general quadratic complex 
is the famous quartic, with sixteen nodes and sixteen 
singular tangent planes, first discovered by Kiimmer. 

Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 662. 


quartile, ». 2. That point on a frequency- 

curve above or below which one fourth of the 
total number of eases are found. 

II, a. Involvingan angular distance of 90°. 


uartz, n.—Hungry quartz, unpromising quartz. 
a iustratian mining Ss Quartz drift. See *drift.— 
Quartz glass, a material obtained by fusing clear quartz 
crystals in the oxy-hydrogen flame and allowing the mol- 
ten mass to solidify in noncrystalline form. Quartz glass 
or fused quartz is a hard, transparent, and colorless solid 
which can be made into rods, tubes, beakers, flasks, and 
numerous other utensils for the construction of which 
glass is commonly used. Quartz glass has some remark- 
able properties that make it valuable in scientific and 
technical work. The coeffi- 
cient of linear expansion 
is exceedingly small. At 
orc. it is less than 1/20 
that of ordina crown 
glass and diminishes 
rapidly with falling tem- 
peratures (see Fig. 1). At 
about — 80°C. the coefficient 
becomes zero, and at lower 
ροκ is negative. 
Quartz glass may be heated 
to much higher tempera- 
tures than ordinary glass 
without softening, and on _ Curve showing the variation of 
account of the small the beach eh a expansies of 
. uartz ass wi emperature, 
temperature coefficient 8 (After ieeachtements by Dersey.) 
vessel of this material may 
be brought suddenly to a red heat and then plunged 
into water or even liquid air withoutfracture. The trans- 
parency of quartz glass for ultra-violet rays makes it in- 
valuable in the construction of vacuum-tubes and other 
apparatus for the photographic study of the shorter wave- 
lengths of the spectrum. When fused, quartz may be 
drawn into fibers too fine to be visible to the naked eye 
and of yery great tensile strength and elasticity. The use 
of such fibers, which are capable of sustaining a greater 
weight than any other known material of the same diam- 
eter, has made it possible to increase enormously the 
delicacy of many scientific instruments, such as the gal- 
vanometer, electrometer, radiometer, and torsion balance, 
and to measure accurately effects such as the force of 
gravitation between small masses, the heat from the stars, 
and the pressure due to light-waves, which were previ- 
ously too small to be detected.— Quartz spectrograph, 
See *spectrograph.— Quartz thread, Same as quariz 
*jiber1.— Vein-quartz, quartz deposited from solution 
in cracks or larger fissures, a8 contrasted with the variety 
which crystallizes as a component of the acidic igneous 
rocks, divectly from fusion. Crystals of the former are 
bounded by the prism and rhombohedrons ; those of the 
latter very rarely have other than rhombohedron faces. 
Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 195. « 
quartz-battery (kwarts’ bat’ér-i), n. A quartz- 
mill; two or more stamps for pulverizing 
quartz, operated as one machine. HL. 1. Morris. 


[ Australia. ] 
qhanizen (kwirt’sen), α. 
ade of quartz; quartz, 


First and foremost comes the stone money, which con- 
sists of gquartzen wheels, varying from 6 to 8 inches to 12 
feet in diameter. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XIII. 129. 


quartz-field (kwarts’feld), η... A non-alluvial 
gold-field, £, EL. Morris, Austral English. 

quartzic (kwirt’sik), a. [quartz +-ic.. Same 
as quartziferous. 

quartzine (kw4rt’sin), a. and n. 


See 





[quartz + -en?.] 


[quartz + 


-inel.} J, a. Composed of or resembling 
quartz. 
ΤΙ. ». Anhydrous silica having a fibrous 


structure but differing from normal quartz in 
having a slightly lower density and also in 
optical characters. See *lutecine. 


quartzite, ».—Hartshill quartzite, a division of 
the Cambrian formation in the Nuneaton district (in- 
cluding Hartshill) of Warwickshire, England. _ It lies at 
the base of the series and is overlain by the Stockingford 
shale.—Ignacio quartzite. Same as Ignacio *forma- 
tion.— Malvern quartzite, a division of the Cambrian 
rocks lying at the base of the series as exposed in the 

" Malvern Hills of πιό are quartzite, a name 
first applied by Β. F. Emmons (Monograph XIT., Ὁ. Β. 
Geol. Survey) to a quartzite about 70 feet thick, which, at 
Leadville, Colorado, separates the Carboniferous Blue 
Limestone stratum carrying the ores from the lower- 
lying Silurian White Limestone, believed to be barren. 
The formation has since been traced in other parts of the 
State.— Wrekin quartzite, the lowest division of the 
Cambrian in the Wrekin district of England. It is from 
100 to 200 feet thick, and carries no fossils except worm- 
burrows. It is overlain by the Comley or Hollybush 
sandstone. 


quartz-mill, ».—Huntington’s quartz-mill, a cen- 


Quassiremus 


trifugal-roller amalgamating quartz-mill in. which: the 
crushing is done. by rolls revolving. along the inner face 
of the ring which.surrounds the pan. The, pressure is 
supplied by the revolving disk which, by moving the 
spindles of the rolls outward, presses the rolls against the 
wall of the ring where'they, come.in contact. with the ore. 
The amalgam collects in the pan- bottom below the rolls. 


quartz-mining (kwirts’mi’ning), n. 1. The 
process of taking gold-bearing quartz out of 
reefs.— 2, Mining in the solid rock. [Cali- 
fornia. ] | | 

quartzophyre (kwart’sd-fir), π. [quartz + 
(por)phyr(y).] In petrog., in the quantita- 
tive system of classification of igneous rocks 
(see *rock!), any porphyry characterized by 
quartz phenocrysts. 

quartzophyric (kwart-sd-fir’ik), a. [{quartzo- 
phyre + -tc.] In petrog., having the charac- 
ters of or pertaining to quartzophyre or 
quartz-porphyry. 

quartz-reefer (kwirts’ré’fér), n. One who 
digs or mines at a reef of gold-bearing quartz. 
E,. E, Morris, Austral English. {Australia.) 

quartz-reefing (kwirts’ré’fing), π. The op- 
eration of mining for gold in a quartz-reef. 
E. E. Morris, Austral Engtish, 

quartzware (kwarts’war),”. Ware fashioned 
out of pure quartz which has been fused either 
by the aid of the heat of an oxy-hydrogen flame 
or by that of an electric furnace. Itis adapted 
for chemical work at high temperatures and 
is very resistant against chemical reagents. 
See *quartz glass. 

quashy (kwosh’i), ». [Also quashee; 8 gen- 
eralized use of Quashy, Quashee. vista Quassi, 
a frequent name of negroes (see Q@uassia). 
Compare *cuffy.} A negro. [West Indies. ] 

quasi-affinity “kwa’si-a-fin‘i-ti), ». In civil 
law, the affinity which the law regards as es- 
tablished between two persons one of whom 
has been betrothed, but not yet married, to 
one of the kindred of the other. 

quasi-crime (kwa si-krim’), n. In law: (a) 
An offense. in the nature of a crime, not 
amounting to a crime or misdemeanor, which 
may be repressed or punished by a forfeiture 
or penalty. (0) An. offense for which the 
m ime or director of the perpetrator is respon- 
sible. 

quasi-deposit (kwa’si-dé-poz’it), η. Involun- 
tary lawful possession of another’s property, 
as by finding. 

quasi-derelict (kwa/si-der e-likt), π. In mar. 
law, a vessel not abandoned, but 1n such con- 
dition that those on board are ineapable of 
doing anything for its safety. 

quasi-inversion (kwa/si-in-vér’shon), n. In 
math., the transformation of a plane fleure by 
substituting for each of its points the sym- 
metrical of its inverse, with regard to a sym- 
metry-axis through the center of inversion. 

quasi-partners (kwa’si-pirt’nérz), n. pl. A 
term used to denote persons who are part 
owners of lands or chattels but between 
whom the legal relation of partnership does 
not exist. 

uasi-personalty (kwa-si-pér’ son-al-ti), n. 

roperty which by itself would be personal 

but by reason of its relation to realty is re- 
garded in law as realty. | 

quasi-purchase (kwa-si-pér’chas), n. In civil 
law, a purchase which arises from the pre- 
sumed consent of the owner of a thing: for 
example, A, having the) property of B, con- 
sumes it without any agreement, but intend- 
ing to pay B for it; the presumption is that 
B consented to sell, and the purchase is bind- 
ing upon A, 

quasky (kwas’ki), ». [Of like origin with 
oquassa.} The blue-back. trout, Salvelinus 
oquassa, of the Rangeley Lakes, Maine. Jor- 
dan and Evermann, Fishes of North and Mid- 
dle Amer., p. 514, 

quassic (kwas’ik), a. [quassia + -ἴοιἹ De- 
rived from quassin,— Quassic acid, a crystalline 
acid, CggHgg019 + HeO, made by heating quassin with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It melts, with decomposi- 
tion, at 244-240” C. 

uasside (kwas’id), π. [quassia + ~ide.} A 

itter crystalline substance, Cg9H4909, made 

by heating quassin with dilute sulphuric acid. 
When boiled with weak alcohol it is changed 
into quassin. It melts at 192-194° 0. 

Quassiremus (kwas-i-ré’mus), η. [NL., ¢ L. 
quassus, shattered, + remus, oar. |The name 
alludes to the rudimentary pectoral fins.] A 
genus of ophichthyoid eels, containing two 
known species of the eastern Pacific. 


quater-centenary 


quater-centenary (kwa’tér-sen’te-na-ri), a. 
and». [L.quater, four times 
taining to a hundred years. | 1. α. Comprising 
four hundred years; including or relating to 
an interval of four hundred years. 

II... The four hundredth anniversary of 

Some event. 

quaternary, @.°'5. Fourfold or tetragonal: 
said of the symmetry of crystals. See *sym- 
metry, 6.—Quaternary number, See xnumber. 

quaternio (kwa-tér’ni-0), n, [NL.] Same as 
quaternion. 

quaternion, ». 4. In book-making, a set or 
‘gathering’ of four sheets of paper or parch- 
ment folded in two. Blount. 

quaternionic ο μὴ α. {[αιαίεγ- 
nion + -ἴο.] Of or pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of quaternions. 

He . . .. seemed more and more inclined, for practical 
purposes, to reject the quaternionic analysis, notwith- 
standing its beauty and logical completeness, in favor of 
a simpler and more direct treatment of the subject. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Sept., 1903, p. 198. 
quaternity, ». 3.  [cap.] Especially, the 
union of four persons in one godhead. Com- 

‘pare trinity, 3. 

(The Marcosians] instead of a Trinity... held a 
Quaternity composed of Ineffability, of Silence, of the 
Father, and of the Truth, 

. Echard, Eccles. Hist., p. 349. N. Ε. D. 

uatre (kitr), n. [F., ς L. quattuor, four.] 

he number four; the four in dice; the four- 
spot in cards or dominoes, 

quatty (kwot’i), ».; pl. quatties (-iz). . [Origin 
obseure.] A local name for English 14-pence 
silver pieces in Jamaica. 

quaw (kwii), ». [Also qua, quaa; short for 
quawmire.] 1. A quagmire. [Scotch.] 

She had seen the lassie rinnin’ afore her ower ‘the 

uakkin guas and the green morasses 0’ the Silver Flow ϱ) 

uchan. © Crockett, Raiders, xxiii. 
2. A hole, from which peat has been dug. 
[Seotch. ] why 

quawmire (kwii’mir), . [Var. of quavemire.] 
A quagmire. See *quaw. [Scotch.] 

quaxilote (kwi-shé-lo’ta), πα. See *cuajilote. 

quayage,”. 2. Quays collectively; a system 
of quays; space covered by quays. 

An outer and an inner port, with a, total length of 
quayage 3772 feet, Encye. Επ, XX VII. 443. 

quebrachamine (ke-briich’am-in), η. [quebra- 
cho +. amine.]...A bitter crystalline alkaloid 
found in small quantity in quebracho-bark, 
Aspidosperma Quebracho, It melts at 142° C. 

quebrachine (ke-bra’chin), n. [quebracho + 
-~inel,} A bitter alkaloid, Co;H9g03No, found 
in quebracho-bark, It melts, with decompo- 
sition, at 214-216° C. It is very poisonous. 

quebrachite. (ke-bra’chit), πι [quebracho + 
-ite2.| The methyl ether of levo-inosite, 
CgH,,0;.0CHs3,. It isa crystalline substance 
found in quebracho-bark, Aspidosperma Que- 
bracho-blanco... It melts.at 186-187° C. 
uebrachoform (ke-bri’cho-f6rm), ». [que- 

αολὸ + -form.] Α ρτοᾶποῦ of the same type 
as tannoform but made with the tannic acid 
of quebracho-bark. Buck, Med, Handbook, 
IV. 240. 

quebrachol (ke-briich’ol), ”. . [quebracho + 
-ol.| A crystalline alcohol, CogHg4O + xHgO; 
found in quebracho-bark, Aspidosperma Que- 
bracho-blanco, from whieh it is extracted by 
ether, chloroform, or ligroin. It melts at 
140° C. 


queen!, ». 5. (0) Same as *queen-wasp.—9. 
A female οα6.. In modern catteries the name 
is given only to female cats used for careful 
and scientific breeding. Also called queen-cat. 


The new cattery has a very necessary improvement in 
the shape of comfortable houses for the. exclusive use of 
the queens. The Animal World, Aug., 1897, p. 301. 


10. The female of a termite or white ant. 
See *king!, 6.—Cross-mated queen, a queen-bee 
which has been fertilized by a drone of another race.— 
Hybrid queen, @ queen-bee which is the offspring of a 
‘queen of one race and a drone of another, or one which is 
mated with a drone of another race.— Pure queen, a 
queen-bee of pure blood mated with a drone of the same 
race.—Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn’s defense. See Ἄάο- 
Jense.—Queen’s Knight’s début. Same as Vienna 
opening. See opening, 9.— Queen’s parade. See Ἄγρα- 
rade.—Queen’s pipe, a furnace formerly used in ay 
land for burning smuggledand damaged tobacco. ΔΝ. E. D. 
Also called queen's tobacco-pipe.— Queen’s regula- 
tions. See king’s *xregulations.— Queen’s (or *s) 
shilling, a shilling formerly given, in Great Britain, to a 
recruit on enlisting.. If he accepted it, he was irrevoca- 
bly bound, unless he was bought out.—Tested queen, a 
queen-bee whose worker progeny indicate that she is of 
a pure race and mated to a pure drone of the same race. 
—Virgin queen, a queen-bee not yet fertilized. 





queen-bee (kwén’bé), n. See deel. 


+ centenarius, per- queen-cage (kwén‘kaj), n. A small box with -ic.] 


a@ Wire-gauze-covered opening, constructed for 
transporting queen-bees by mail or otherwise. 
queen-cat (kwén’kat), n. Same as *quéenl, 9. 
queen-of-orchids (kwén’ov-ér’kidz), n. See 
*Grammatophyllum. 
queen’s-conch (kwénz’kongk), n. See queen- 
conch: a trade-name used by cameo-cutters. 
queen-snake (kwén’snak), η. A water-snake, 
Natrix leberis, of the central and eastern 
United States. Its general color is chocolate 
brown, yellowish below, with black and yel- 
low markings. Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 
1900, p. 104. 
qneas s-needlework (kwénz’né’dl-wérk), 4. 
he American ο 
meadow- sweet, 


i 


Spirea — salici- 
folia. 

queen-wasp 
(kwén’wosp), 
n, Α. perfect 
female wasp. 
Ν. £. D. 


The queen wasp — 
alone survives the 
winter, and depos- 
its her first eggs in 
the ensuing spring. 

E. Bevan, Honey 
7 [Bee, p. 17. 

queen-wood 
(kwen’wutd), η. 
1. Asmall Aus- 
tralian tree of 
the bean fam- 
ily, Daviesia 
arborea, or its 
wood, which cia 
may be ob- Se 
tained in logs Ὁ/Ν 
from 6 to 12 
inches in diam- 
eter. The wood 
is hard, close- 
grained, streak- 
ed with beautiful pink lines, and takes a 
high polish.—2. The wood of the angico, 
Stachychrysum rigidum. It is very hard, dark 
reddish-brown, often streaked with black, and 
may be obtained in the form of trimmed logs 
from 6 to 10 inches in diameter. See *angico 
and Piptadenia. 

queer!, v. ¢t. 3. To put wrong (unexpectedly); 
throw out of its proper status or working; ruin 
the success of; render useless by interference 
or infelicitous aid. ([Slang.] 

[He] will queer the whole thing. His appearance be- 
fore the National Committee will recall . . . things that 
knocked Tammany out in 1901. 

N. ΥΣ. Tribune, Jan. 12, 1904, p. 2. 


Without having you come in and queer me right in the 
middle of it [my story}. 
J. IL. Ford, Bohemia Invaded, p. 91. 
A simplified spelling of quell. 
quell? (kwel), v. 7. [G.quellen, OHG. quellan, 
well out.] To well or flow out. [Rare.] 

Out of a low cave of rock, at the foot of a limestone 
crag, the great fountain rose, = fgg and bubbling, and 
gurgling. Kingsley, Water-Babies, i. N. Ε. D. 

quell? (kwel), n. [G. quelle, < quellen, well 
out.] A spring; a fountain; a source from 
which water wells out. 

He was still singing, and she was the goddess of his 
Muse,— the 
fresh strength for new lays. 

G. Egerton, Discords, p. 209. Ν. Ε. D. 
quenastite (ken-as‘tit), π.. [Quenast, Bel- 
gium, + -ite2.] In petrog., a variety of diorite 
eomposed of lime-soda feldspar and. horn- 
blende with quartz and sometimes orthoclase, 
quench, ο. ¢. 6.. Το produce a series of crusts 
on (molten metal), each being taken off as 
soon as it is formed. 
quench, η. 2. A pit or cavity in which water 
can be thrown upon hot coke just manufac- 
tured in an oven, 8Ο 85 to cool it and leach 
out the soluble sulphur elements.’ 

From quenches 6 feet below ground 1,400 pounds of coke 
are delivered to the charging holes of the water-gas re- 
tort 40 feet above. ground, the operation consuming but 
three minutes, though the effected points are 400 feet 
a#part and two right angle curves intervene. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., Oct., 1904, p. 286. 
danrcebagetin (kwér-set-a-jé’tin), n. A yel- 
ow crystalline coloring matter, Cg7H290j3, 
obtained from the flowers of the African mari- 
gold, Tagetes erecta, 





Queen’s-needlework (Spivea salici- 
Joltia). a@,a flower; 4, pistil. 


quel, v. and n. 


question 


uell of living waters out of which he drew, 


questionary 


quercic (kwér’sik), a. [L. quercus, oak, + 
Derived from the oak.—Quercic acid. 
Same as *&quercin. 

querciform (kwér’si-férm), πι [L. quercus, 
oak, + -form.] A product of the type of tan- 


noform, made with oak-tannin. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, IV. 246. 
quercimelin (kwér-si-mel’in), n. [L. quereus, 


oak, + mel(o), melon, + -in2.] Same as 
quercitrin, . 

quercimeric (kwér-si-mer’ik), α. [L.quercus, 
oak, + Gr, µέρος, part, + -ic.] Derived from 
the oak.—Quercimeric acid, a crystalline’ acid, 
Cale, + HgO, made by heating quercitrin with caustic 
po . 


quercin (kwér’sin), π. [L. quercus, oak, + 


-in2,] 1. Α erystalline monosaccharide, 
CgH190¢, occurring in oak-bark...It.is ob- 
tained from the, mother-liquors of quercite. 


It is optically.inactive and melts at 340° C.— 
2, Α πως tannic acid, C},H,909 + 2Η90, 
found in oak-bark. Itisa light-brown hygro- 
scopic powder. Also called quercic. acid.— 
3. A bitter crystalline compound found in 
oak-bark. 

quercitan (kwér’si-tan), π. [quercite + -απ.] 
An alcohol, CgH)904,formed in small quantit 
when quercite is heated to 240-250° C. It 
does not crystallize. 

Quercitannic acid, the kind of tannin or tannic acid 
which occurs in the bark of the various species of oak, - 
giving value to such bark for the manufacture of leather. 

t is a powder of reddish-white color, the alcoholic solu- 
tion of which produces a dark-blue color with ferric 
chlorid. The formule Cy7H,g09 and Cjy9H;g019 have 
been attributed to it, 


quercitric (kwér-sit’rik), n. [quercitr(on) + 
-ic.| Derived from quercitron, the bark of 


the black oak, Quercus velutina.—Quercitric 
acid. Same as quercitrin. 

Quercitron borer, an American cerambycid beetle, 
Graphisurus fasciatus, whose larve feed upon and destroy 
the quercitron-bark in newly felled trees. Also called 
quercitron bark-borer. 


Quercy phosphorites. See *phosphorite. 
querent?, ». 2. In horary asirol., the person 
who asks the question. 
querfléte (kwir’flé-te),». [G.] The German 

name for the transverse or cross-flute. 
Querimana (kwer-i-mia’nii), n. [NL.,< Pg. 
queriman.] A genus of little mullets found 
on the South Atlantic coast of the United 
States and the Pacifie coast of tropical 
America. 
querited (kwé’ri-ted), p. a. [Irreg. < L. que- 
rere (pp. quesitus), seek, ask, + -ed.] An er- 
roneous form for *quesited. 
querulental+ (kwer-j-len’tal), a. 
querulential, 
querulist+ (kwer’é-list), π. [querul(ous) + 
-ist.] A dissatisfied, complaining person. 
quesited (kwé-si’ted), a. and. [lu quesitus, 
pp. of querere, seek, ask. See query, question. ] 
I, a. Sought for; inquired about. 
The remains. are the Numbers quesited. 
Jeake, Arithmetic, p. 20. W. Ε. D. 
ΤΙ. ».. In astrol., the person or thing asked 
about. 
The future husband, or to speak in astrological. par- 
lance, the quesited, revealed himself. 
The Churchman, May 11, 1901, p. 594, 
η. 12. pl. The smaller catechism. 
‘Also called question-book. [Seotch.] 

‘The guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original 
righteousness, and the corruption of my whole nature,’ I 
said; for I judged from the look of the man he would 
think the better of me if I knew my questions. 

R. L. Stevenson, David Balfour, iii. 


Social question, the labor question ; the question of 
social reorganization or of socialism or anarchism. 


The Anglo-Saxon . . . has within his borders the eman- 
cipated but ostracized Negro, the English Poor Law, and 
the Social Question. Kidd, Social Evolution, p. 58. 

questionary, ”. 2: A list of questions deal- 
ing with some topic, such as visualizing power, 
expression of emotion, mental habits, or other 
mentul or psychophysical character easily ac- 
cessible to observation, prepared: for circula- 
tion among a large number of persons, the 
answers to which are intended to serve as the 
basis of a statistical treatment of the topic. 
The questionary was successfully employed 
by Darwin and F. Galton, and has been freely 
used of late years by G. 8. Hall and his pupils. 

It is plain that the drawing-up of a questionary is no 

light task. #. Β. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., I. ii. 388. 


There is a great discrepancy between my introspections 
and those of other trained observers, . . . on the one 
hand, and the mass-results of questionaries, on the other. 

Jour. Philos., Psychol. and Sci. Methods, Jan, ue i 


N. £.D. 


Same as 


3. A questionist. 





question-book quincury 


question-book (kwes ’ chon bik), nm. 1. A quick-loader (kwik’ld’dér), π. 1. A piece of «Α hand-wheel with spindle and driving-band 
school-book in which questions only are mechanism which effects the quick loading of for winding thread on a quill or tube for weav- 


printed, the pupil supplying the answers, if a gun.—2. A quick-loading gun. ing. See quill, 8. 

he ean, from recollection of previous instruc- quickly, adv. 3+. As if living; in a lifelike quilt}, ». 4. In building, a coarse, rough fabrie 
tion.—2. The shorter catechism. Also called manner; to the life. | used as a wall-lining in wooden houses. 
ἀνοσβόο. (Ot et ucstlomeg: THO tides lybbard, crownyd with geldesidstoncs, quilt), ο, t. 4: To‘beat; tBrash ; «δή [Slate 
ques ry mar pag li d t Th » Seot q d-oti ὦ As quikly towchyd as it were flesshe and bones. OF. provincial.] “ais 
specifically app εν ~ uns Scotus an ne Skelton, Garlande of Laurell, Ἱ. 592. quilt (kwilt), ο. 7. and # [Origin obscure.] 
ων ie ema πω μασ anicksand (πάς ΜΜΑ v.t. 1. Το catch in λα al swallow (something). [Prov.Eng.] 

= Vv - ’ . 9 Φ . . . 

printing, an interrogation-point. - Tha dasidaliind the cart became quicksanded i ee η tp waned RAR ελλ ανα 
questionnaire (kes-tyo-nair’), π. [F.] Same Westminster Gazette, May 20, 1899, Ρ. 5. N. E. D. . 8 PREY: nieseh 

as Xquestionary, 2. ϱ. η ‘th quicksands: as. zouicksandeq απ πα, m. 6. Naut.: (a) A beating with a 

The answer is. κά questionnaire returns plainly show Ne ot er ONL. ΠΑΡ ΠΟΠΗ rope’s end. . (b) A coating for a water-vessel 


that it means very different things to different believers. ray | (such as an earthen monkey or jar), formed 
‘Amer. Jour. Relig. Psychol. and Education, May, Wick-saver (kwik’sa’vér),n. Naut., an old- o¢ sennit, rope-strands, ete. | 


(1904, p. 50... +» fashioned device in the way of a span to pre- oe og ars . ὰ 
questorial (kwes-td’ri-al), ᾱ. (I. questor + vent the courses (lowest sails) from bellying ως (ke’ni), m [West Indian?] Same ag 
“i-all,} Of or relating to a questor, or his office. _t00 much when the ship was off the wind. : Rwichh] ds . b 
ng ’ ο. auicksil ϱ Α ai ἃ quinaldine (kwi-nal’din), n. [quina + al 
t- (kwest’rop), n. [Altered, to suit @UICKSliver,”. <. A term popularly apphe x em 
ον 4" nid The ; vor ©totheamalgam of mercury and tinonthe back “(chyde) + -ine?.] A base, a-methylquinoline 
a supposed etymology, from quest-rope, earlier gm ay used in the preparation of certain artificial 
guess-rope.] Same as guess-rope. of 8, common mirror. dyestuffs. Also Pnalaiie hy poe 
citer ο ο ο fr) oh, Quy, wt eet A ine + (en 
ott sy ig: 3 , Ne - 
aa  ὁ  ἡΜρῆς ο άλδοὰ rig μονά μπι This fellow has what must kill him inside. . .. If algene.| Same as *analgene. , 

Ῥ ᾿ € famili hich diff there it [the sword] is left, die he must, and quick stick ; quinalizarin (kwin’al-i-zii’rin), n.  [quin(a) 
in sex- and age-composition. The consuming: R. D. Blackmore, Erema, lvi. CO).CnH»(OH 19 5 Seanth 2Vet2- 
power of an infant of less than one year is In quick-sticks, in short order. 6 t aCe ή )2 liz: sears th Panevan tanh 
reckoned at unity, and one tenth is added for quick-water (kwik’wa’tér), η... That part of te'ro Hori ος ας μη ryt Faith raqui- 
every year up to 20 for females and up to25 a stream which has fall enough tocreate.a.de- Mone derivatives; alizarin “Bordeaux (which 
for males. cided current: opposed to *still-water. see). It crystallizes in deep-red needles with 
The object of such atable... is... to furnish an quidding (kwid’ing), x. [quidl +-~ingl.] The 4 s8reen metallic ve cae and τς παν tS a dye. 
apparatus by which the expenditures of familiesof differ- forming, by an animal, of balls of well-chewed aminapnshol (kwi-nat’thol), m. [qui(na) + 
ent composition may be reduced to some unit for com- food which are dropped into the manger ΟΥ ΟΠ naphthol.) A trade-name of a product of the 


parison. Engel desired, to give this unit the name of the floor of: the stall instead of. swall d union of quinine and B-na hthol sulphonate 
? | Belgian statistician Quetelet. wallowed, on ιο Sane, AeP ΑΡ αρ 
ai ιών ‘Mayo Smith, Statistics and pions p. 60. account of difficulty or painfulness of aqal- offered for medicinal use in typhoid fever, in- 
Quételet’s curve. See *curve. lowing as a result of some disease of the testinal tuberculosis, dysentery, ete. Also 
quetenite (ket’e-nit), π. [Quetena (see def.) mouth or throat. U.S, Dept. Agr., Rep,. on chinaphthol. | 

+ -ite2.) A hydrous sulphate of ferric iron Diseases of the Horse, 1903, p. 22. quinary, a. 3. Based upon five. tre 
and magnesium oceurring in reddish-brown Juleneeye ether. See *ether!, ον the notations κα. Bpwan anatomy, hovaotspeiaan 
: ν di t hile, Quiet, υ. {.--Το quiet title. See xtitle. and vigesimal systems are frequent among, the lower 
duisout uaeee Uk se ath io μη ην oq uietant (kwi’e-tant), . (LL. quietans, PPE: races, > F. Cajori, Hist. Elementary Math., Ρ. 3. 
Negro-Eng. (in D. spelling) kwejoe, < Arawak Of quietare, make quiet: see quiet, υ.]. That Quinary Υψ. ye κά μμ + 1h οι wrap reaie fee. 

(in D. spelling) kiwejoen.] A small apronmade Which quiets or tends to make quiet. apinaseptol .(iewin-a-pey tol), Lgivng | 


; j ; A nocturnal guwietant and hypnotic. (anti)sept(ic) + -οἶ.] A trade-name of a hy ο 
= πλήν rag ae ἡλρφρὰὰ νά py pa rie HC. Wood, Therapeutics, p. 340. N.#,D, droxyquinoline-sulphonie acid. It is used as 


whites, beaded strings are used in place of bark Quietula (kwi-et’i-li), m. [NL., dim..of gui. ὃν en eee ee eer 


strings. [Guiana. ] etus, quiet. See quiet, α.]. A genus of gobioid quinazoline (kwi-naz’o-lin), ». The name 
quezal, η. Same as quetzal. mes found on the Pacific coast of North giveti -to"'pheiimiaziny C.Hy< 0) as} and 
quia-quia (k6-i-ké’ii), m [Apnar.a West In- <‘merica. μι litidg: ; aod | Ν. =CH 
dian name.] Same as scadl, 2. quil, η. and. <A simplified spelling of quill. {ο its derivatives. It crystallizes in leaflets 


quica (ké’ki), m. A small opossum, Didelphye να) ή μμ, % ae quotient Sie: which melt at 48° and it boilsat 243° Ο. 
} bout the size of a rat, found in north- i : ; ϕ κο ο 
ουν οκ Bad Brazil, res © strap of a harness. Eng. Dial, Dict. [Prov. quince’, ”.— Black rot of quince. | See black *rot ον 


’ —Native quince. Same as xbitter-bark, 1.— Quin 
Quichuan (ké’ché-an or kéch’wan), a. and π. Eng. and U. 8. (Pennsylvania), ] ; _ ‘pag-worm, See *bag-worm.— Quince leaf-spot, See 
Of or pertaining to the Quichua, the principal quill!, π. 14. In mach., a hollow shaft; a */¢dJ-spot. οπής jo y 
native tribe of Pern; the Quichua language. cylinder; a pipe; specifically, in a turbine, quince-borer (kwins’bor’ér), nm. The. round- 


Quichuist (k6’ché-ist), 2. [Sp. Quichuista; as the hollow shaft which carries the revolving headed apple-borer. See *apple-borer. 


Quichua + -ist.] One who is proficient inthe blades or blade-wheels. quince-curculio (kwins’kér-ki“li-0),° π. An 
Quichua language. The blade wheels are mounted on a large central quill. American curculionid beetle, ‘Conotracnelus 
quick!, a. 8. Very elastic: as, 8, quick billiard Amer. Inventor, June 1, 1904, p. 247. cr ategi, which in- 
cushion. Recreation, XIV. Ixii. (advt.). Knight of the quill, See *knight. # jures quinces sand 


quick? (kwik), n. In mining, an abbreviation quill}, ο. 7. 2. To insert or adjust the quills 
of quicksilver. [Ὀ. Β. of (a harpsichord or spinet). 

quick-action. (kwik’ak’shon), a. Acting quillaic (ké-la’ik), a. [quillat + -ic.] 9. 
quickly or in the shortest possible time. rived from quillai-bark.—Quillaie acid, an acid 


crab-apples, ovipos- 
“iting in the young 
fruit within which 
its  larve  subse- 





—Quick-action valve, See xvalve. obtained from the extract of quillai-bark. LEX quently feed. 
uick-birth (kwik’bérth), n. The birth of a quillay (ké-li’), n. 1. Same as quillai.—2, *. quincentennial 
iving child; a birth in which the childis born In Argentina, same as *coronillo. : (kwin-sen-ten ‘i-al), 
alive. Same as *live-birth. quill-bark (kwil’birk), π. Cinchona-bark in a.and m.. [L. quin- 
quick-born (kwik’bérn), a. Born alive; live- rolls or quills. . a . ὄ (que), five, +,.NL. 
born. quill-box (kwil’boks),. See *slip-cup. Quince-curculio (Conotrachelus centennium, a. hun~ 
eter ‘matte κος Ἡῤφιμάμ quill-fish (kwil’fish), n. The common name crategi). dred years, + -all.] 
Slay his own twin, quick-born of the same womb, of a rare fish of the northern Pacific, the sole ών becile in. outline; 2 dorsal JT. α. Relating {ο a 
Because he leapt a ditch. representative of the family Ptilichthyide. period of five hun- 
Byron, Deformed ‘Transformed, i. 2. See Ptilichthys, with cut. dred years; happening every five hundred 

quicken!, ο. ¢ 6. In nav. arch., to give a quill-flattener (kwil’flat/nér), m. An imple- years: as,-ajquincentennial celebration. 


greater curve to.— Quickening liquid, a weak solu- 
tion of one of the salts of mercury into which, prepara- 
tory to electroplating, metallic articles are dipped, in 
order to cleanse the surface and coat it with an extremely Ἀ 
thin film of mercury, so that the silver afterward de- QvZ. 
posited may adhere firmly. . : 
uickening of merc , a process of treating mercury 

pe Ὅ----- its cMectixenens is restored. When; in the amal- 
gamation process for extraction of the precious metals from 
their 9168, mercury has become ‘floured’ or reduced to 
minute globules, coated with sulphid or oxid so that 
they will not run together or take up particles of gold or 
silver, the surface.of the metal may be cleansed, and its 
effectiveness restored, by treatment with a solution of 
potassium cyanide or dilute nitric acid, or by addition of 
a little sodium amalgam. 


quick-fire (kwik’fir), a. Same as *rapid-fire. 
quick-flux (kwik’fluks),». In early chem., a 


ment used ΤΙ. η. . A five-hundredth anniversary. 
Rr tie oy pais quince-rust (kwins’rust), π.. See. *rustl. 
diawn to flatten ope (kwins’slug),: ». Same as pear- 
Pati wt: be quincubital (kwin-ki’bi-tal), α. [L. guin(que), 
used for em- “ve, +_E. cubital.] In ornith., possessing a 
broidery. Sci. fifth cubital remex or secondary quill. 
Theswift incubital. 
Fuly 23 τν 4 ares aa κά αλ Ῥτου. Zool. Soc., 1887, p. 348. 
p. 93878, ~? quincunx, η. 4. A Roman brass coin of five 
Qquill-gnat Uncix.—5. Areliquary in the shape of across, 
(kwil’nat), n, the four parts of which can, be folded, over 
A species of thecentral one. | Fallows. 
gnat; also απ quincuriont (kwin-ku’ri-on), n. [quineury + 
mixture of three parts of niter, one of sulphur, imitation of it, -on, as:im centurion.] A. leader of five men. 
and one of sawdust, which, pressed into a nut- used as a lure N. #. D. ([Rare.] 
shell about a small silver coin and set on fire, in fishing. quincury (kwin’ki-ri), ». [lis quinque, five, 
burned fiercely and produced so high a tem-  uill-fattener of Antler: one eighth nat- qyujll-wheel + -wria, as in centuria, ον μμ A body of 


ural size. (In American Museum of 


perature as to melt the coin. Natural History, New York.) (kwil’hwél),n. fivemen. WN. £. D. 





quindecad 


quindecad (kwin-dek’ad), n.[L. quindec(im), 
fifteen, + -ad? (after:decad).}. A set or series 
of fifteen. 

quindecangle (kwin-dek’ang-gl), π. [l. 
quindec(im), fifteen, +. angulus, angle.]. A 
quindecagon. N. #. Ὀ.. [Rare.] 

quindecennial (kwin-dé-sen’i-al), a. and π. 


quinoid (kwin’oid), α. [quina + -oid.] . Des- 
ignating compounds containing the grouping 


| 
C.-C C=C 
C=C C=C 


characteristic of a quinone. Also quinonoid. 


=, whichis 


quinquelateral (kwin-kwé-lat’e-ral), a. 


quinua 
quinquecuspid (kwin-kwé-kus’pid), a.. Same 
as *quinquecuspidate. 
quinquecuspidate (kwin-kwé-kus’pi-dat), a. 
[L. .quinque, five, + E. cuspidate.] Having 
five cusps or tubercles; quinquetubercular. 
[L. 
quinque, five, + latus (later-), side, + -all.] 


| fu quindecim, fifteen, + annus, year, + -ἷ-αα.] quinoidine (kwi-noi’din), ». [quinoid + -ine?.] Five-sided. 


a. Of or consisting of a period of fifteen 
years. ) | 
‘TI, ». A fifteenth anniversary. 
quindecylic (kwin-de-sil’ik), a. [L. quin- 
dec(im), fifteen, + -yl + -ic.] Same.as *pen- 
tadecylic.—Quindecylic acid. Same as *pentade- 
cylic acid (0). 
quindekagon, 7. See quindecagon. 
quinens (kwin’én), ». [quina + -επει] A 
crystalline alkaloid, Cog9HggONo, made by 
boiling. quinine chlorid with caustic potash 
dissolved in absolute alcohol. It melts at 
81-82° C. 
quinetum (kwi-né’tum), 2. [quina +. -etum, 
a neut. participial ending.] A trade-name of 
a mixture of the alkaloids from Cinchona 
succirubra, used. medicinally in the treatment 
of intermittent fever in malarial districts. 
Also chinetum. 
quingentenary (kwin-gen’te-na-ri), a. and n. 
[L. quingenti, five hundred, + -en-ary, as in 
centenary.) Same as quincentenary. (Rare. ] 
quinhydrone (kwin-hi’dron), n. [quin(one) 
+ hyir(oquin)one.] A dark-green crystalline 
compound, CgH,0>.CgH4(OH)o, made by mix- 
ing solutions of quinone and hydroquinone, 
by the partial reduction of quinone, or by 
artly oxidizing hydroquinone by means of 
erric chlorid. It breaks down into quinone 
and hydroquinone when boiled with water, 
and melts at-171° C. 


quinine, n.—Brandes’s test for quinine. See xtest1. 


—Florida quinine, Same as /ever-tree, 2.— Wild 


uinine, Partheniwm integrifolium, a bitter weed of 
the southern United States, sometimes called American 

Ψευεχ/εω. See Parthenium. 

quinine-bush (kwin’én-bish or kwi’nin-bish), 
η. The bear-brush, Garrya Fremontii: .so 
ealled because its leaves served pioneers in 
the place of quinine. 

quinine-tree (kwin’én-tré or kwi’nin-tré), n. 

. The hop-tree, Ptelea trifoliata.—2.: In 
Australia: (α) the horseradish-tree, Gyro- 
stemon cotinifolius; (b) Petalostigma quadri- 
loculare. See *bitter-bark, 1. 
uininic (kwi-nin’ik), α. : [quinine’ + +c] 

elated to or derived from quinine.—Quininic 
acid, a crystalline compound, C;; HgNO3, made by oxi- 
dizing quinine by means of chromic anhydrid dissolved 
in dilute sulphuric acid. It melts, with decomposition, 
at about 280° C. 

quininize (kwin’in-iz), v.¢.; pret..and pp. 
quininized, ppr. quininizing. [quinine + -ize.] 
Same as cinchonize. 

Quinisextine (kwin-i-seks’tin), α. Of or per- 
taining to the Quinisext Council, 692 Α.Ρ., the 
complement of the fifth and)sixth ecumenical 
councils held at Constantinople. 
stantinopolitan Council, under Constantinopol- 
έπη. 

icv by (kwin‘it), ‘n. ! 

itter-sweet substance, CgHj9(OH) or 1,4-di- 
hydroxyhexahydrobenzene, made by theaction 
of sodium amalgam and carbon dioxid on di- 
ketohexamethylene. It melts.at 144°C. Also 
ealled quinitol. 

quinitol (kwin’i-tol), n. [quinite + -ol.] Same 
as *quinite. 

quinizarin (kwin-i-zi’rin), n. [quina + (al)- 
izarin.] <A red, or yellowish-red, erystalline 
substance, CgH4(CO)oCgHo(OH)> or 1,4-dihy- 


droxyanthraquinone, made by heating together 


phthalic anhydrid and hydroquinone ; also in 
other ways. It gives blue solutions with al- 
kalis.. It melts at 192-193° ο. 
quinoform (kwin’6-férm), n. 
m(aldehyde).). A dry, bulky powder formed by 
precipitating an aqueous. extract of cinchona 
to which formaldehyde has been added with 
hydrochlorie acid: used as a dusting-powder 
in dermatology. Also chinoform. 
quinogen (kwin’é-jen), π. [quina + -gen.] 
An intermediate product, dimethylquinogen, 
‘CH3C(OH)-COCHs - | 
, formed in the synthesis 


of p-xyloquinone from diacetyl; also, 8, simi- 
lar product obtained in the synthesis of duro- 


quinone. 


See Con- 


[quina + -ite2.] A 


{quina +. for- 


Same as chinoidine. 
uinol (kwin’ol), x. 
ydroquinone. 

quinolepidine (kwin-0-lep’i-din), n. [quina + 
lepidine.|_ Same as *lepidinel, 

quinolic (kwi-nol’ik), a. [quinol + -ic.] De- 
rived from gninolin €.— Quinolic acid, a crystalline 
substance, CgHgOgN(NOg) or nitrodihydroxyquinoline, 
made by oxidizing cinchonine with nitric acid. It forms 
salts with both acids and bases. 

quinoline, .— Quinoline red, an artificial dyestuff, a 
derivative of quinaldine: also used in the preparation of 
orthochromatic photographic plates.—Quinoline yel- 
low, an artificial dyestuff, the sodium salt of quinoline- 
phthalon-sulphonic acid, applied to animal fabrics, wool, 
aid silk. , SDD, Ca ite. 29} 

quinolinic (kwin-6-lin’ik), a [quinoline + 
οι] Derived from quinoline.— Quinolinic acid. 
(a) A crystalline acid, Cs HgN(COOH)g or pyridine-dicar- 
bonic acid, made by oxidizing quinoline from. coal-tar or 
cinchonine by means of potassium permanganate. It be- 
gins to decompose at 190-195° C. and melts. when heated 
to 231° C. (b) Acrystalline acid made by oxidizing quino- 
line with potassium permanganate. It melts at 1450. 


[quina + -ol.] Same as 


Quinone dioxime, a crystalline substance, CgH, (N.OH)o, 


which occurs as short colorless or long yellow needles 
which decompose at 240° C, It is made by treating 
quinone, hydroquinone; quinone monoxime, or parani- 
trosoaniline with hydroxylamine hydrochlorid.— 
Quinone monoxime, CgH«(OH)(N.OH), a_ pale 
brownish-green crystalline substance made by boiling 
paranitrosodimethylaniline with dilute caustic soda, or 
by treating phenol with nitrous acid. It melts at 126° C. 
Also called paranitrosophenol. 


quinonoid (kwin’6-noid), a. [quinone + -oid.] 
Same as *quinoid. 

quinophenol (kwin-6-f6’nol), n. [quina + 
phenol.| A colorless erystalline substance, 
(OH)CgH3.C3H3N or 8-hydroxyquinoline, 
made synthetically. 

quinopyrin (kwin-6-pi’rin), n. [quina + (anti)- 
pyrin, 
quinine hydrochlorate and antipyrin. 

quinoral (kwi-n0’ral), n. [quin(ine) + (chl)o- 
ral.} An oleaginous bitter liquid containing 
chloral and quivine: a hypnotic. 

quinosol (kwin’6-sol), n. [quina + -ose + -ol.] 

~~ sulphur-vellow crystalline 


quinqueradial (kwin-kwé-ra‘di-al), a. 


quinquevalence (kwin-kwev’a-lens), 


quinsied (kwin’ zid), a. 


quint? (kwint), n. 


quinqueloculine (kwin-kwé-lok’i-lin), a. [L. 


quinque, five, + loculus, a little place,.a cell, 
+ -inel.] Hawying five loculi or chambers, as 
the ener of some Foraminifera ; quinque- 
ocular. 


quinquemolecular (kwin’kw6-m6-lek’i-lar), 


a. |L. quingue, five, + Β. molecule + -ατδ.] 
Consisting of, or relating to, five molecules. 

The velocity and mechanism of the reaction between 
potassium ferricyanide and potassium iodide in neutral 
aqueous solution. . . . The velocity of this reaction can 
be investigated by titration of the iodine liberated; the 
simplest interpretation shows that it is quinquemo- 
lecular. Nature, May 14, 1903, p. 46. 
[1,. 

uinque, five, + radius, ray, + -all.} Having 

ve rays, 88 some echinoderms; pentameral ; 
quinqueradiate. E.R. Lankester, Treatise on 
Zoology, Ill. 1. 


quinquetuberculy (kwin’kw6-ti-bér’ki-li), η. 


[quinquetubercul(ar) + -y3.] The fact or 
condition of having molar teeth with five 
cusps or tubercles: H. F. Osborn, in Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., June 28, 1902. p. 179. 
η. 
[ quinquevalen(t) + -ce.] The state of being 
quinquevalent; pentavalence. 


quinquevalency (kwin-kwev’a-len-si), n. 


Same as *quinguevalence. 


quinquevirate (kwin’kwé6-vi-rat), πι. [1 quin- 


queviratus, < quinquerir, one of five men.] In 
Rom. antiq., a temporary board of magistrates 
or commissioners cousisting of five men. See 
quinquevir. 

[ quinsy. + -ed2.] 
Having quinsy; having been attacked by 
quinsy. 


A trade-name of a solution of Quint, ».— Quint major, the five highest cards in any 


suit. 
An abbreviation of *quin- 
tet, 2. [Collogq.] 
Betts was obliged to stop, the chain of his pacing quint 
having given way. 
Daily News (London), June 8, 1897, p. 9. 


compound, quintain? (kwin’tan), ». Γι. quintanus, of the 


CgHgON.SO3K + HoO; oxychinoline sulpho- fifth. See quintainl.] Same as *cinquain, 2, 


nate of potassium. A powerful disinfectant and an- 
tiseptic. 
quinotannic (kwin-6-tan’ik), a. [quina + tan- 
nic.) Noting an acid, a very hygroscopic yel- 
low glucoside found in cinchona-bark. When 
hydrolyzed with dilute acids it yields sugar 
and cinchona red. Also called cinchonatannic 
acid. 
atl (kwi-nd’vik), α. [quinov(in) + -ic.] 
erived from quinovin.—Quinovie acid, a taste- 
less crystalline compound, Cg9H4g0¢ or CggH5907 (?), oc 
curring in tormentilla-root: also made by the hydrolysis 
of quinovin. , It decomposes at 300° ο, 
quinovin (kwi-no’vin), n. See *kinovin. 
quinoxalin (kwin-ok’sa-lin), n. 
al(is) + ~in2.] A synthetic crystalline base, 
HC=CH-C-N=CH 
| | | 


It may be regarded 
HC =CH-C-N=CH 


[quina +. ox- 


quintane (kwin’tan), n. Same as pentane. 

quintant+ (kwin‘tant), ». [L. quintus, fifth, 
+ -ant.] One fifth of a cirele. Wallis, 1684. 

quinternion (kwin-tér’ni-on), n. [L. quintus, 
fifth, + E. (quat)ernion.] <A setof five sheets 
of paper or parchment: a term in bookbind- 
ing. N.E.D. 

quintet, ». 2. A bicycle made {ο earry five. 

We would rather be spared the sight of two quintets 


racing neck and neck round a bend ! 
Westminster Gazette, Oct. 28, 1896, p. 7. NW. E. D. 


quintillion, ». II. a. Noting a quintillion; 
the cardinal numeral corresponding to a quin- 
tillion: strictly a collective noun. See hun- 
dred, a. 

quintocubital (kwin - {6 - ki’ bi-tal),a. The 
amended, but later, form of *quincubital. 
Pycraft, 1899. | 

quintocubitalism (kwin-td-ki’bi-tal-izm), n. 


as quinoline with the CH group in the para [quintocubital + -ism.] In ornith., the fact or 
position to nitrogen replaced by a second condition of having the fifth secondary feather, 


atom of nitrogen. 
quinquagenary (kwin-kwaj’e-n4-ri), α. and ”. 


[L. quinquagenarius, consisting of fifty, < quin- 


quaginta, fifty.] Same as quinquagenarian. 


quinquagesimal (kwin-kwa-jes’i-mal), a. and 
ς quinqua- 
ginta, fifty), + -all.] I, a. Fiftieth; pertain- 


nm. [li quinquagesimus, fiftieth 


ing to the number fifty. 
II, ». A fiftieth. 


quinquanglet, (kwin’kwang-gl), a. andn. [L. 


quinque, five, + angulus, angle.}] I. a. Hay- 
ing five angles. 
i π. A pentagon. 


quingue-anglet, quinque-angular+ (kwin- 
kwé-ang’gl, -ang’gu-lir),a. [L. quinque, five, 
+ Ἡ, angle, angular.] Pentagonal ; quinquan- 
gular. 
quinquecarinate (kwin-kwé-kar’i-nat), a. [L. 
quinque, five, + E. c4rinate.] Having five 
ridges, like some of the scales on certain 
lizards, or the carapace of the lyre-turtle, 
Derpaoe ve Proce. Zool. Soc., London, 1903, 
. 70. 


with its coverts, present. Trans. Linnean 
Soc. (London), Oct., 1901, p. 221. 

uinton (kan-t6n’),. [F., < L. quintus, five.] 

he French name of the obsolete treble viol 

with five strings. See viola da braccio, under 
violal, 

quintuplet, η. 4. A bicycle for five riders; a 
quintet. 

quintuply (kwin’ti-pli), adv. In a fivefold 
manner; with five times as much, 

ο... (kwint ’ νδ-ὅ li), π. In organ- 

uilding, a stop of the gamba elass, but yield- 

ing η a twelfth above the pitch of the keys 
used, 

quinua (ké’ πδᾶ), n. [Also quinoa; Quichua 
quinua, | nutritive plant, Chenopodium 
Quinoa, of the Peruvian and Bolivian high- 
lands, growing at altitudes of 12,000 feet and 
more. The white millet-like seeds of one of 
the varieties are one of the chief vegetable 
aliments of the Indians and are generally eaten 
by all classes. The name has been adopted 
generally in the Spanish language as the name 
of the plant. 


quinzain 


quinzain, ». 1. (0) A period of fifteen days quisutsch (ké’such), π. The silver salmon, quiver-leaf (kwiv’ér-léf), ». The American 
in modern calculation fourteen, leaving out Oncorhynchus milkischitsch or Ο. kisutch: same aspen or quaking asp, Populus tremuloides. 


the day of the feast) after a church festival, 
on the principle ot the octave of a feast: as 
the quinzain of Easter.—3, Some event, social 
or other, which occurs every two weeks. 

Aunt Sue intended to have Quinzaines (fortnightly 
soirees) this winter, if it had not been for the death of 
Tom O'Sullivan and Ellie’s illness. 

Mrs. Hawthorne, quoted in J. Hawthorne, Nathaniel 

{Hawthorne and his Wife, II. 85. 
quire?, υ. 1. 2. To nest within a once-folded 
outer: sheet (one or more sheets of paper of 
the same size similarly folded); impose and 
ολο. (separate pages of type) so that they can 
© properly outsetted or insetted in consecu- 
tive order. ; 
Quirinal (kwir’i-nal), α. andn. [L. Quirinalis 
It. Quirinale), ς Quirinus. See Quirinalia,] 
I. a. Relating to Quirinus or to the Quirinal 
Hill (one of the seven hills of Rome) or to the 
modern royal palace (a former summer palace 
of the popes) which is built upon it. 

ΤΙ. η. The palace of the Quirinal; hence, 
the Italian Court. 

Quiritian (kwi-rish’an), n. [Quirites + -ian.] 
One of the Quirites; a Roman citizen. 
Quirivelia (kwir-i-vé’li-i), ». .[NL. (Poiret, 
1804), from kiriwael, or kirriwel, the native 
Ceylonese name of Q. frutescens.) A genus 
of plants belonging to the family Apocynacez. 
There are 5 or 6 species, natives of India, the 
Malay Archipelago, and Australia, See Ich- 
nocarpus, 

quirlicue (kwér’li-kii), ». Same as cwrlicue. 

quirquincho (kér-kén’chd), n. [Avmard of 
Bolivia.] A small species of armadillo in- 
digenous to the elevated plateau of Bolivia; 
any armadillo. 

aia (kwis’bi), π. and a. [Origin obseure.] 

. ος ον pines one who does not or will not 
ΤΟΤΕ, ang. |— ling ; not work- 
ing. δε μρ ¥ i re ανν 

. a. 1. Not quite the thing; queer. N. 
EF. D.— 2, Without money; ‘hard up.’ [Slang, 
in all uses.] 


To say that a man is without money, or in poverty, 
some persons remark that he is down on his luck, ... 
in Queer Street, . . . quisby, . . . sold up, in a fix. 

Household Words, Sept. 24, 1853, p. 75. 

quisqueite (kwis’kwé-it), n. A carbonaceous 

mineral, resembling asphaltite, peculiar in 

containing a large amount of sulphur. It 

occurs in Peru with the vanadium sulphid 
called *patrinite. 


as *kisutch. See salmon, 2 (d). 


quit!, a.—To cry quits, to declare one’s self even with 
-another, in the matter of debts or demands of any kind. 
See to be quits, under quitl, a. 


quit! (kwit), π. [quitl, v.] A term intro- 
duced by Professor H. A. Newton to denote 
the point on the celestial sphere from which 
the motion of a body is at any moment di- 
rected: thus, the earth’s quit is always a point 
on the ecliptic about 90° eastof the sun. The 
quit is opposite to the goal. See *goall, 7. 

quite!, adv.—Quite so. (0) Quite right; quite in the 
right way ; quite well. [Slang, New Eng.] 

It was this way (you're rowin’ guite so, Harve), an’ I 
tell you ’cause it ’s right yon orter know. 

R. Kipling, Captains Courageous, iii. 
quitted (kwit’ed), p.a. [pp. of quifl,v.] In 
whist and bridge, said of a trick ‘when it is 
turned down and the fingers have been re- 
moved from it. 7 
quitter!, η. 3. One who quits or gives up in 
the face of difficulties; one who has not the 
courage or determination to finish what he 
undertakes to do. [Colloq.] 

Our plans have worked splendidly, yet here you are, 
right on the edge of Italy, crying like a quitter to give it 
up. Bookman, Jan., 1906, p. 512. 
4. Specifically, a workman who has the habit 
of throwing τρ his job on slight pretenses. 
[Colloqg.J—5. A young male fur-seal, old 
enough to enter the breeding-grounds toward 
the close of the season, but not strong enough 
and bold enough to hold his ground when dis- 
turbed: he therefore quits his place. 

A quitter, however, is not a rookery bull until he is in 
possession of cows, 


Alaskan Seal Fisheries, Senate Doc. 98, 59th Cong., Ist 
[Sess., p. 76. 


quitter?, .—simple quitter, a local inflammatory 
condition of the skin and underlying tissues immediately 
above the hoof, resulting in the formation of a slough 
with more or less pus.— Skin quitter, an extremely 
painful disease affecting the skin directly above the hoof 
and resulting in the formaticn of an ulcer.—Subhorny 
quitter, a local inflammation starting at the coronary 
band of the hoof and the adjacent skin, and spreading 
beneath the hoof to the sensitive tissue, which becomes 
degenerated with pus formation.—Tendinous quitter, 
a complication of simple quitter in which the disease has 
spread, involving the tendons of the leg and the liga- 
ments of the joint. U.S. Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases 
of the Horse, 1903, p. 38L 

quiverful (kwiv’ér-fil), ». As much, or. as 
many as will fill aquiver: generally used with 
allusion to Ps. exxvii. 5: “Happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them [children].” 





quotient 


quoin, π. 3. The solid angle of a crystal in 
which three ormore faces meet. Also written 


coign. | 
quoit, ». 4. In archezol., same as dolmen. 
[Loeal.] 

mae (kwoi’tér), ». One who plays quoits. 


quomodo (kw6-m6'd6), n. [L. quomodo, quo 
modo, in what manner: quo, abl. of quis, who, 
what; modo, abl. of modus, manner.] The way; 
the manner, 

Mr. Northerton was desirous of departing that evening, 
and nothing remained for him but to contrive νο 
modo, which appeared to be a matter of some difficulty. 

Fielding, Tom Jones, vii. 15. 
quor. An abbreviation of the Latin quorum, 
of whom or of which. | το 4 
quot., quotid. Abbreviations of ‘the Latin 
quotidie, daily. | ma . 
quotative (kw6’ta-tiv), a. [quote + -ative.] 
Quoting; of the nature of quotation; noting 
quotation. . | 

The past tense takes a suffix, -GAn or -GAni, and ap- 
pears to be used precisely like our own. Before.the quo- 
tative, wAnsii'ga, this suffix takes the form of -aii, unless, 
as is barely possible, the latter is the continuative. 

Amer. Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1902, p. 398 
quote-mark (kwot’mirk), ».. A  quotation- 
mark, [Collog.] 

The apostrophe is never used [in German] for a quote- 
mark, De Vinne, Mod. Book Composition, p. 252. 

quotennial (kw6-ten’i-al), a. . [L.. quotennis, 
of how many years (< quot, how many, + an- 
mus, year), + -all.] Of how many years 
(implying a long time). [Rare.] 

The disputes about tythes and boundaries were then 
usually settled by. bands of armed men... Hugh 
Stucley was in this state of qguotennial warfare with his 
cousin Sir Amyas Pawlet from the 17th to the 22nd of 
Elizabeth's reign. R. Simpson, School of Shakspere, I. 60, 

quotient, π. 2. In geom., 1 Ὁ and: 6 are,any 
two sects, there is always one and only one 
sect a such that c= ab: this sect α is desig- 


6 


7. and is called the quo- 


tient of ο by b.—Quotient hypothesis, in psycho- 
phys. Same as Plateau’s xtheory.— Quotient limen, in 


psychophys., the ratio σα or——, where { is the standard 


nated by the notation 


2ε, 
stimulus, ο is 7 plus the upper differential limen, and 
rx is r minus the lower differential limen.— Quotient 
mixture limen, in psychophys., the stimulus limen 16- 
garded in Fechnerian terms as the quotient limen of a 
preéxisting excitation of the sensorium, 








| 3. An abbreviation (h) of 
1 Radical; (i) of railway; (j) 
ΠΠ. ο] of rare; (k) [l. ο. or 
cap.] of read ; (1) of Réaumur 
(see thermometer); (πι) of 
rector ; (n) of Republican ; (ο) 
[1. c.] of residence and.re- 
sides ; (p) of response ; (q) of 
σα ον the Latin Respublica, ‘the 
Republic’; (r) [l. ο. or cap.] of retired; (8) of 
river ; (t) [1. ο. or cap.] of rod or rods; (u) of 
Roma, Rome; (0) [1.ο. or cap.] of rood or roods ; 
-(w) (l.¢.] in geom., of radius (of theinceirele); 71, 
Το, 79, denote the ex-radii beyond a, b, ¢, re- 
spectively; 1 denotes the radius of the cir- 
eumcirele; (x) [cap.] in psychophysics, an 
abbreviation of G. Reiz, stimulus.—4, As a 
symbol: (a) In chem., R has been used for 
rhodium ; more generally, Rh. (b) In elect., 
R or r denotes resistance. (c) In electrotech- 


nics, r stands for radius.— The fourth R, reason- 
“ing. See thethree R’s, under R&. 

Mr. Mosely agrees with Prof. Armstrong that it is the 
Sourth “R” which makes all the difference between the 
educational results in the United States and in this coun- 
try. American teachers are right in giving more atten- 
tion to the teaching of how to reason in a scietitific 
manner than is common in English schools. 

Nature, June 9, 1904, p. 140. 
The R months, those months the names of whichcon- 
tain the letter R: the notion that oysters are in season 
only in these monthsis an old one. The Nation, Aug. 6, 
1903, p. 115. 
p. In electrotechnies, the symbol for specific re- 
sistance. 


Ta? (ra), η. 





[Sw. rd = Ieel. rd, a boundary, a 


-landmark.] A terminal moraine... Geikie, 
Text-book of Geol., p. 1332. 
Ra. A. chemical symbol of radium. Rd is 


more generally used. 

R. A. An abbreviation (e) of Rear-Admiral ; 
(f) of Royal Arcanum ; (g) of Royal Artillery 
(also R, Art.). 

raad?2 (rid), n. [D. raad = G. rath, counsel, 
council, = AS. red, counsel. See read}, n.] 


A council; specifically, as an abbreviation of rabiform (ra’bi-férm), a. 


volksraad, a legislative assembly. 

raadhuis (rid’hois), π. [D., < raad, council, 
+ huis, Ἰοιβθ.] The assembly-house of a 
raad, or volksraad. 

raadzaal (riid’zil), κ. [D., ς raad, council, 
+ zaal = G. saal, hall.) The assembly-house 
or -hall of a raad or volksraad. 

rabat? (ra-bat’), v. f.; pret. and pp. rabatted, 
ppr. rabatting. [Also rabatte ; g Ε'. rabattre, 
beat down, bring down, ete. See rabate, υ.] 
In geom., to revolve about an axis in the hori- 
ge or vertical plane of projection into that 
plane. 

rabb. An abbreviation of rabbinical. 


rabbet, ».—Rabbet of the keel, in wood ship-building, 
a triangular groove cut ina wood keel to receive the in- 
ner edge of the garboard-strake which can thus have a 
square corner at the joint with the. keel to permit the 
seam to be readily calked. See cut under keell, n., 2. 
The rabbet of the stem and the rabbet of the stern-post are 
similar grooves on those parts to receive the hood-ends of 
the outside planking. In iron ships there is no rabbet of 
the keel, but the stem and stern-posts are frequently re- 
cessed to receive the outside plating,.or the armor- 
plates of a war-ship, and to make the exterior surface of 
the stem and stern-post flush with the exterior surface of 
the plating. Such recess is also called a rabbet of the 
stem or stern-post.— Square and rabbet, a square- 
edged flat molding, as a listel, separated by arabbet from 


the surface. 

rabbinitic (rab-i-nit’ik), a. [rabbin + -ite2 + 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to the rabbins or their 
teachings. 

rabbinize (rab’in-iz), v.; pret. and pp. rab- 
binized, ppr. rabbinizing. [rabbin + -ize.] I, 
trans. ‘To train in the learning of the rabbis; 
imbue with the spirit of rabbinism. 

II, intrans. To conform to the teachings 

of the rabbis; become rabbinical. 


rabbit!, ».—Angora rabbit, a domesticated breed 
having long, soit, silky fur, sometimes from three to five 
inches in length.— Himalayan rabbit, a domesticated 
breed having the body white, and ears, nose, feet, and 
tail dark brown; the hair is short and fine.— White 


rabbit, sometimes applied to the varying hare, Lepus 
americanus, in its white winter coat. 


rabbit-bandicoot (rab’it-ban’di-két), n.. The 
typical species of bandicoot, Perameles lagotis, 
so called from its long ears. 

rabbit-fish, n. 4. A fish, Promethichthys pro- 
metheus, belonging to the family Gempylide 
found in rather deep water about the tropical 
islands of the.Atlantic. 

rabbit-mouthed (rab’it-moutht), a. 
a rabbit-mouth ; harelipped. 

rabbit-stick (rab’ it- stil), 
stick, similar to the Ans- 
tralian boomerang, used by 
the Indians of the south- 
western United States in 
hunting rabbits and other 
‘small game. 

rabbit-weed (rab’it-wéd), 
η. See * Picradenia. 

rabble®, ».— Mechanical rab- 
ble, a mechanical device for 
stirring and skimming iron in 
puddling. 

rabble-arm (rab’l-iirm), 1. 
An arm or rod by which a 
stirring or agitating action 
is produced in a bed or 
mass of ore under treat- 
mentin a furnace. In pud- 
dling by hand, the molten 
bath is stirred by the pud- 
dler’s rabble; in roasting- 
furnaces where the metal is not in fusion, the 
mass ean be mechanically kept from agglom- 
erating, and every part be exposed to oxida- 
tion by a revolving arm or arms producing 
the action of a rabble. Electrochem. and 
Metal. Industry, May, 1905, p. 194. 

hebbune;tont (rab’ling-t6l), n. Same as rab- 

6 


Having 


η. A throwing- 





2 
Rabbit-stick. 


Rabic tubercles. See *tubercle. 


rabies, ”.— Dumb rabies, a form of rabies in which 
there is paralysis of the muscles of the jaw and of the legs. 


[L. rabies, rabies, 
+ forma, form.] Resembling rabies: noting 
the symptoms shown by animals which are af- 
fected with rabies (hydrophobia). 


The death of 18 cattle . . ., 7 out of one herd of 50, all 
showing rabiform symptoms. 
Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agri., 1900, p. 214. 


rabitic (ra-bit’ik), a. [rabies + -it-ic.] Rabid; 
rabietic: as, rabitic dogs. 

Rabitie dogs generally take three days before they die. 

Whitmarsh, Pasteur Treatment, p. 33. N. #. D. 
Rabula (rab’i-li), π. [NL., ς L. rabula, a 
brawling advocate, a wrangler, < rabere, rave, 
be mad: see rabies.] A genus of eels of the 
family Murznidz, found on both coasts of 
tropical America. 
rabulistic (rab-a-lis’tik), a. [Ll. rabula, a 
brawling advocate, a wrangler, + -ist + -ic,] 
Of or pertaining to a wrangler or disputatious 
speaker; disputatious. 

Itis unfortunate . . . tobecome prematurely interested 
in one side of any great open question, but perhaps the 
gravest evil is the danger of cultivating too great readi- 
ness in speech. This tends to superficiality, loose think- 
ing, and rabulistic ratiocination. 

G. S. Hall, Adolescence, ΤΙ. 407. 


Β. A. 0. An abbreviation. (a) of Royal Agri- 
cultural College; (b) of Royal Arch Chapter. 

raccontando (ri-kon-tiin’do), adv. [It., ppr. of 
raccontare, narrate, See recount!.] In music, 
in the style of a narrator, as if reciting. 

raccount (ra-kount’), v.¢. ΓΕ. raconter (= It. 
raccontar), < re- + -aconter, arecount. See 
account, v., and: οἳ. recount!.] To recount. 
[Obsolete or rare. ] 


Meanwhile let me raccount this, which I heard just 
before [left Paris. 


Κ. de Forest, in Harper's Bazar, Sept. 2, 1899, p. 730. 
race!,n. '7. The circular path traversed by a 
horse in driving a machine by a horse-whim; 
8 gin-ring or gin-race.— 8. In mech., an an- 
nular ring or groove in which the rollers of a 


roller-bearing, or the balls of a ball-bearing, 
travel; a ball-race; aroller-race, Foraroller- 
bearing, the race is usually the frustum of a 
very flat cone, the rollers being frusta of the 
complementary cone.— 9. A narrow passage, 
fenced with hurdles, for sheep; a lane. [New 


Zealand. |—Dongola race, a race in which a punt or 
the like is propelled by paddling, by three or four pairs 
(usually male and female). N. #. D.—Open race, a 
race in which any one may compete.— Selling race, a 
race run with the understanding that as soon as the win- 
ner is declared he shall be sold at auction. 

The selling race at a mile and.forty yards, which Head- 
light II. at 12 to 1, cleverly ridden by Clawson, captured 
in 1:44 3-5. Spirit of the Times, Noy. 12, 1898, p. 417. 


race”, ».—Tidal race, a very swift current induced 
by the tide. 


At New York a high tide entering from the harbor 
reaches the rocky narrows of Hell Gate when a low tide 
arrives through Long Island sound ; and six hours later 
a low tide from the harbor meets a high tide from the 
sound. Thus a rapid current is caused to flow back and 
forth in the narrow passage, which was dangerous to 
vessels until the channel was widened by blasting away 
its reefs. A current of this kind is sometimes called a 
tidal race. W. M. Davis, Elem. Phys. Geog., p. 122. 


race?, m. 5. (c) In agri. and hort., a group of culti- 
vated plants, having well-marked differentiating char- 
acters, which propagate true to seed except for slight 
individual variations. The'various groups of peas, beans, 
radishes, wheat, oats, cotton, corn, etc., commonly re- 
ferred to as varieties are, in a more restricted sense, races. 
Boone County White, Leaming, Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
Hickory King, etc., are among the best-known races of 
field-corn; and Peterkin, Peerless, King, Truitt, etc., are 
among the best-known races of cotton. Compare *strain2, 
1 (0). H. J. Webber, in Science, Oct. 16, 1903.— Baumes- 
Chaudes race, See Cro-Magnon *race.—Cephalic, 
chromatic race. See x*cephalic, xchromatic.—Cro- 
Magnon race, a prehistoric race of Europe, character- 
istic remains of which were found in the cave. of 
Cro-Magnon near Les Eyziés, a hamlet on the Vézére in 
Dordogne. The remains belong to the mesolithic or early 
neolithic period, and the type is characterized by a very 
long head, low face and orbits, and tall stature. The 
skulls from the Baumes-Chaudes cave, Lozére, called by 
Hervé the Baumes-Chaudes race, are of the same age and 
of similar type.— Ethnic race, a group of closely related 
nationalities, speaking closely related languages, and hay- 
ing well-marked psychological characteristics in common. 
Amer. Anthropologist, April-June, 1902, p. 362.—@lot- 
tic race, a group of people speaking related languages. 
Amer. Anthropologist, April-June, 1902, p. 3862.— 
Laugerie-Chancelade race, the type of man belonging 
to the Magdalenian period, characterized by dolicho- 
cephaly, high and broad forehead, absence of large super- 
ciliary ridges, and heavy cheek-bones. See *Laugerian. 
—Littoralrace. See *Atlanto-Mediterranean.—Meta- 
morphic race, one of the races which have originated 
by recent modification and intermixtures from the archi- 
morphic races. Stratz.—Natural race, a people whose 
culture has not advanced far enough to free it from the 
bondage of natural. environment.— Protomorphic 
races, in anthrop., the fundamental races of man. 
Stratz.— Race psychology. See kpsychology. 

race® (ras), n. [race®, v.] The heart, liver, 
and lungs or lights of an animal, especially of 
a calf: same as pluckl, 4. 

race® (ras), n. Same 88 rasel. 

race’ (ras), n. [Origin obseure.] A white 
splash or mark on the face of a horse or dog; 
ablaze. N. HE. D. 





Raceabout. 


raceabout (ras’a-bout),n. 1. Asloop-yacht with 
a jib, the jib-stay being fastened to a bowsprit. 
There were other prizes, of course: ... n- 
nants for the raceabouts and half-raters, and a first 


raceahout 
money prize of twenty-five dollars for the fishermen’s 
sloops. St. Nicholas, Aug., 1905, p. 865. 
2. A trade-name for a type of motor-ear. 
race-bit (ras’bit), απ. A light bridle-bit with 
large loose rein-rings. These rings are fre- 
quently three or more inches in diameter. 
race-board (ras*bord), m. 1. The top of the 
lay or lathe in a loom on whieh the shuttie 
runs as itis thrown from one end to the other. 
T. W. Fox, Mechanism of Weaving, p. 267.— 
2. A gang-plank. 


4 
rachiform (ra’ki-férm), a. [Also rhachiform ; 


Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + L. forma, form.] Formed 
like a rachis. 


rachigraph (ra’ki-graf),n. [Also rhachigraph ; 


Gr. payic, spine, + γράφει», write.] An appara- 
tus for recording the outlines of the spine and 
back, ~~ ) | 


His [M...G. Demeny’s] thoracometer, the profile in- 
scriber, and rachigraph have been used in hospitals and 
large gymnastic establishments. ... These apparatus 
give the form of the body by continuous tracings. 


racking-bit 


vertical or slightly inclined position and placed 
across a canal, flume, or mill-race, for the 
purpose of preventing floating objects from 
entering the canal or flume. 

At the forebay on the hill above the power station the 
canal widens into an entrance chamber that is 60 ft. broad 
at the racks. These racks are about 20 ft. high and have 
a slope that amounts to 4 ft. in horizontal projection. 

Elect. World and Engin., Feb. 13, 1904, p. 307. 
13, pl. The sheet piling on the sides of a 
ferry-slip which serves as a buffer for the 


race-cut, 7. See *rase-cut. Sci, Amer. Sup., Oct, 31, 1903, p. 23272. boats coming into the slip. [U. Β.] 

race-end, ”. See *rase-end. rachiocampsis (ra’ki-d-kamp’sis), m.. [Also Another Americanism we miss under Racks, the tech- 

race-horse, ». 4. pl. A French gambling- vhachiocampis; NL., Gr. pdyicy spine, + nical name for the side plankings or buffers of our ferry 
game. See petits chevaux (under *cheval). κάµψις, a bending.] A permanent abnormal 2108. The Nation, Aug. 6; 1903, Ρ. 115. 


14. A horse all skin and bone; arackabones; 
also the bones of a dead horse used for various 


purposes by knackers.—stepped rack, arack which 
is divided longitudinally into two or more parts, one part 
being set ahead of the other and the Pinang: divided to 
match, thus giving a smoother motion than a single rack. 
It is also often arranged so that one part of the rack can 
be shifted ahead to take up the backlash or play in the 
teeth. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 360. 

rack-board (rak’bord), n. Same as pipe-rack. 

rack-deal (rak’dél), ». Deal dried in a rack or 
frame which exposes it to the air. Also called 
air-dried deal. 

racket!, n. 6. Hustle; the quality of ‘ getting 
there.’. [Slang.] 


He had... no progressiveness, and no. ‘‘ racket.” 
Bret Harte, Openings on the Trail, iii. 


curve of the spine, 

rachiocyphosis (ra’ki-6-si-f6’sis), nm. [Also 
rhachiocyphosis; NU., ς Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + 
κύφωσις, humpbacked  condition.]. Same as 
cyphosis. κ 
rachiokyphosis . (ra’ki-6-ki-f6’sis), n. . [Also 
rhachiokyphosis.)] Same as *rachiocyphosis. 
rachioparalysis (ra’ki-6-pa-ral’i-sis), m. [Also 
rhachioparalysis ; ς Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + E. pa- 
ralysis.| Paralysis of the spinal muscles, 
rachioplegia (ri’ki-d-plé’ji-i), ». [Also rha- 
for are of frequent ovsurtence among ο μμ pir spine, + RN 
re ee : . oesnov  stroke.} Paraplegia of spinal origin. 


larized  light,— ; skalers as = sept 
ώς ο Fac αλ μι Τη ας (ra ”“ki-6-skol”i-6’ mi), n. 


found occasionally in grape-juice and asa by-product in ) \ Εν ) 
the manufacture of tartaric acid. It is made by heating [Also rhachioscolioma; NL., < Gr. ῥάχις, spine, 


racemamide (ras-6-mam/id), n. [racem(ic) + 
amide.) The amide of racemic acid, C4,H-- 
ΟΡΝ. Also called paratartramide. 

racemate (ras’6-mat),. [racem(ic) + -ate5.] 
In chem., the name of any compound obtained 
by replacing the basic hydrogen of racemic 
acid by a metal or other basic radical: see 
*xracemic acid, under racemic. 

racemic, a. 2. In chem., composed of two op- 
tically opposite isomeres, The typical case is 
that of racemic acid (see below), but racemic 


tartaric acid with dilute acids or water, especially in the 
presence of alumina; also by crystallizing a mixture of 
aqual parts of dextro- and levo-tartaric acids, and by the 
oxidation of many polyacid alcohols and carbohydrates, 
and in many other ways. It is optically inactive and may 
be separated into the two isomeric, active tartaric acids 
by crystallizing the sodium-ammonium salt at a low tem- 
perature, or by crystallizing the quinicine or cinchoni- 
cine salts. It melts at 203-204° C., or at 205-206° C. when 
anhydrous.— Racemic compound, in phys. chem., a 
compound whose optical relations are analogous to those 
of racemic acid, A. Findlay, The Phase Rule, p. 214. 


racemism (ras’é-mizm), n. [racem(ic) +-ism.] 


rachiotome (ra’ki-d-t6m), n. 


rachiotom 


+ σκολίωµα, a bend, curve.}], Same as. scoli- 
0518. 


rachioscoliosis (τὰ / ki-6-skol’i-6’ sis), n. 


[Also rhachioscoliosis; Nl., < Gr. ῥάχις, spine, 
Ἔ σκολίωσίς, a bending.] Same as scoliosis, 
[Also rhachio- 
tome.) The more correct form of rachitome. 
(ra-ki-ot’d6-mi), ».. [Also rhachi- 
otomy.|] The preferable spelling of rhachiot- 
omy. 


In chem.: (a) The character of an optically yachiphyma (ra-ki-fi’mii), α. 1 pl. rachiphymata 
inactive substance which is separable into two (-ma-tii). [Also rhachiphyma ; Ni, < Gr, pa χις, 


substances, each of which has the same chem- 
ical composition as the other and as the parent 
substance, but one of which is dextrorotatory 
and the other levorotatory in relation to 
polarized light, as racemic acid may be sep- 
arated into dextro- and levotartaric acids. (0) 
Same as *racemization. 

It is shown that in single ring nuclei, racemism is gen- 
erally theoretically possible, and often observed. In the 
cases of some double nuclei (as the camphor group) race- 
mism appears to be impossible owing to the peculiar 
molecular structure. Science, Aug. 5, 1904, p. 178. 

racemization (ras’6-mi-za’shon), ». [racem(ic) 
+ -ize + -ation.] The process of rendering 
racemic; the transformation of a single opti- 
cally active (dextro- or levorotatory) com- 
pound into the racemic form. It involves the 
change of one half of the molecules of the sub- 


rachirrheuma (ra-ki-ré’mi), ᾖ. 


rachisagra (ra-kis-ag’rii), n. 


rachitic, a. 


rachitism (ra’ki-tizm), n. 


spine, + φῦμα, a swelling.}’ A spinal tumor. 
[Also rha- 
cirrheuma; NU., < Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + ῥεῦμα, 
rheum.}] Lumbago. | 

[Also rhachis- 
agra.| Same as *rachiagra. 


rachischisis. ». The preferable spelling of rha- 


chischisis. 
3. Of or pertaining to a mountain 
ridge or range. 

Some details are given respecting the vegetation of the 


coast, which south of San Quintin suddenly becomes 
rachitic, Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XITT. 663. 


Rachitic rosary. See *beaded ribs. | 
[Also rhachitism ; 
rachit(ic) + -ism.] A rachitie tendency or dis- 
position. 


stance into the isomeric form with opposite rachitomy (ra-kit’5-mi), m. [Gr. ῥάχις, spine, 


optical rotation. 


The Catalytic Racemisation of Amygdaline. 
Nature, Nov. 6, 1902, p. 24. 


+ -τομια, «ταμεῖν, eut.] Same as *rachiotomy 
(the more correct form). 


To stand the racket. (a) To stand the consequences. 
See racket!, n., 4. (b) To stand the strain. [Slang in 
both uses. } 
Iver proposed to him to go to town and act as his rep- 
resentative [in an important business transaction]... . 
“Well,” . .. [said] Bob, .. . “Ilikea quietlife, you see 
—with my horses, and my crops, and so on. Don’t be- 
lieve I could stand the racket.” 
Anthony Hope, Tristram of Blent, xix. 
To tumble to the racket, to catch the idea; under- 
stand what is meant. [Slang.] 
‘Buy ’im?’ says the missis, not twmblin’ to the racket 
{not comprehending how or why a thief should want to 
pay for a dog]. The Strand, Βθρῦ., 1905, p. 347. 


racketer? (rak’ét-ér), m. One who uses a 
racket, as in tennis-playing or snow-shoeing. 
These listless racketers rarely, if ever, hit the ball 
twice before it dropped. In very successful moments, 
one of the players would strike the ball, and the other 
would manage on. its rebound to hit it again, but this 
Was very unusual. ἵ 
All the Year Round, July 28, 1860, p. 866. 
racketry (rak’et-ri), n.._ A prolonged rattling, 
clattering, or tumultuous noise, 
It seems to be the non-voters that constitute the muscle 
and sinew of the campaign racketry—a,word made in- 
dispensable by political conventions. ... . All this rack- 


etry has been going on by the watch for seven minutes. 
J. Bryce, Amer. Commonwealth, ΤΙ. App., noe to ch. 


rack-feed (rak’féd), ». 1. A racking-gear.— 
2. The feeding-motion imparted to α. tool, or 
to the work in a machine, by arack and pinion. 
The tool-carriage of most engine-lathes is 
moved lengthwise by a rack-feed. 


racking}, 7. 4. In masonry, the act of leaving 


Rachycentride (ra-ki-sen’tri-dé), n. pl. [Also 
Rhachycentridz ; Nl., < Rachycentron + -idz. } 
A family of fishes including a single species, 
Rachycentron canadus, a. strong, voracious 
shore-fish, found in most warm seas. 


Rachycentron (ra-ki-sen’ tron), n. [Also 


finished t ; 
racemoid (ras’é-moid), a. [raceme + -oid.] unfinished masonry, as prepared i ο 


Same as *racemic, 2 

Racemose vesicle. See *vesicle. . 

racer, π. 9. Same as race-plate-—10, In the 
Southern States, applied to the corn-snake, 





Tos ae 


Callopeltis getulus, a large harmless snake of a 
reddish-brown color with redder markings. 

race-sense (ras’sens), n. The consciousness 
of arace that:all its members are of a kind 
and different from other races. 

race-tankard (ras’tang’kiird), n. A piece of 
plate in the shape of a tankard given as a 
prize to the winner of a race. 

raceway, Λ. 38. In a composing-machine, a 
space into which type drops; a device for ¢ar- 
rying type along. 

This machine will select the type, place them in a race- 
way and move them along until a line is set up; it then 
inserts the exact spaces required and conveys the justified 
line to the galley, either leaded or solid, and’ registers 
each line as set. Inland Printer, Nov., 1898, p. 178. 
4, A protecting tube or other inclosure sur- 
rounding electric wires within a subway or 
conduit. 

rachiagra (ra-ki-ag’rii), n. [Also rhachiagra ; 
NL., ς Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + ἄγρα, a catching. 
See podagra.| Gouty or rheumatic pain in 
the spine. Also rachisagra. 

rachialgia,». 2. Painters’ colic. 

rachialgitis (ri’ki-al-ji’tis), n. [Also rhachi- 
algitis; Nl, ς Gr. ῥάχις, spine, + ἄλγος, pain, 
+ hag Myelitis. 


racing-cup (ra’sing-kup), n. 


Rhachycentron ; NL. (prop. Rachi-or Rachio-), 
< Gr. ῥάχις the lower part of the back, + 
κέντρον, a spine.) A genus of fishes. See 
*Rachycentride. 


racing-car (ra’sing-kir), ».. A form of motor- 


ear designed to secure the highest speed for 
racing purposes: made with multiple cyl- 
inders, and with the weight of the car and 
frame reduced as far as is consistent’ with 
safety. Such cars have run for considerable 
distances at speeds of over 100 miles an hour. 
See *automobile, 2. 
Same as race- 
cup. , 
racing-line (ra’sing-lin), n.. A circle, or one 
of a series of concentric cireles, turned on the 
face of a flange, in which red-lead, flax, or 
metallic packing is placed to make a tight 
joint. | 
Ἐκ μηνα (ra’sing-plat), n. Same as race- 
plate. ’ | 
rack!, v. t. 18. To move by means of α τας]ς 


and pinion.—To rack down, to tie down: said of 
balks and rails of a pontoon-bridge. 


rackl, η. 12, A screen composed of parallel 
narrow strips of plank'or iron, occupying a 


racking-back (rak’ing-bak), n. 





Racking. Toothing. 


future additions, in steps. Compare toothing. 


This is'accomplished by rackings of stone or brickwork, 
or steppings of concrete. © Encyc. Brit., X XVI. 437. 
5. In mech.:.(a) The act of. operating or mov- 
ing a slide-rest, or other feeding device, by a 
rack-and-pinion motion. (0) Theact.of running 
the hoisting-crab or trolley of a crane,in or out, 
backward or forward, to place it in proper posi- 
tion. 

In brewing, a 
vat in which beer, after the first or principal 
fermentation, is. allowed to become clear by 
deposition of suspended matter before being 
drawn off into ο88Ι5. , aba 

racking-bellows (rak’ing-bel’6z), η. sing..or 
pl. A bellows used. to hasten the drying of 
articles placed on a rack for that purpose. 

racking-bit (rak’ing-bit), m. A bit having a 
port mouthpiece with long cheeks, the lower 
ends being from ‘four to six times the length 
of pt upper. The rein-rings are at the lower 
ends. / οὐ 


racking-gear 


racking-gear (rak’ing-gér), π. The device or 
mechanism, consisting essentially of a rack 
and pinion and turning apparatus, for moving 
8 crane-carriage, tool-carriage, or other part 
of a machine, 

rack-lashing (rak’lash“ing), n. Milit., a lash- 
ing or fastening made somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of a tourniquet, the rope being twisted 
with a strong stick. 

rackmaster (rak’mas-tér), n. An official who 
had charge of the rack, in the days when that 
instrument of torture was used as a punish- 
ment or as a means of extorting confession. . 


His [Thomas Norton’s} rvnishment of the Catholics, as 
their official censor from 1581 onwards, led to his being 
nicknamed “ Rackmaster-General.” 

Encye. Brit., XXXT. 265. 
rack-pillar (rak’pil’ar), π. In organ-building, 
one of the small upright pieces of wood on 
which the rack-boards rest. Also called rack- 


η, 
μας canta (rak’ren’tal), n. The amount 
obtained or possible to obtain at rack-rent. 
Southey. yes 
raclage (ra-klizh’), n. [Τ., < racler, scrape, 
rub.| In surg., removal of softened tissue by 
rubbing. 
It [lupus exedens] is best treated by. destructive cau- 
terization and raclage. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 396. 
raconteuse (ra-ké6n-téz’);'n.'' [F., fem. of ra- 
conteur.| A woman who has the gift of tell- 
ing stories well. | | 


racoon, ”.—Crab-eating racoon, Procyon cancri- 
vorus, a species found on, or near the coast, from 
French Guiana to southern Mexico. 


racoon-bridge (ra-kin’brij), ».. In some of 
the Southern States, a sapling thrown across 
8 stream. wad 
We were obliged to carry every article of our effects, 
and this by no other bridge than a sapling felled across 


it, which is called a racoon bridge; and over this my In- 
dian friehd would trip as quick and light as that quad- 


he ωρα, Travels through North & South Carolina, 
(Georgia, East & West Florida, p. 440. 
racoon-fox (ra-kién’foks), n...The cacomixl, 
Bassariscus astutus, so called from its black 
and white ringed tail. 
From the raccoon have been named the following: .. . 
raccoon-fox, or cacomixtli of Mexico. 
Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, Oct.-Dec., 1902, p. 256. 
ταᾷθ (rad), πα. [L. rad(ius),ray.] In photom., 
a proposed unit of quantity of light equal to 
the amount of energy in luminous form ob- 
tained in one second from a light-flux of one 
lumen. The rad is ¥;5 of a lumen-hour. 
raddled (rad’ld), a. [Origin obseure.] Drunk; 
fuddled. Motteux, Rabelais, V,.xxxix.. .N. 2. D. 
raddling (rad‘linz), n. [raddlel +-ing.] 1. 
The operation of wreathing brushwood, Zing, 
Dial. Dict, | (Prov. Eng.J-—2. pl. Wood eut 
into strips about, four feet long for kindling, 
and tied in bundles, [Prov. Ὁ. Β., in the form 
rattlings. } | 
riderflorin (rai’dér-fld-rén”), n. [G. rdder-, pl. 
of rad, wheel, + jlorin, florin.] A German 
money of account at Cologne : 1} riderflorins 
equal 1 rix-dollar. 
tiderschilling (ra’dér-shil’ing), π. [G. See 
*rdderflorin.| A German shilling current in 
the diocese of Tréves in the sixteenth century. 
radiability (ra/’ ci-a-bil’i-ti), ». [radiable 
(-bil-) + -ity.]_ The property of transmitting 
cathode rays, X-rays, or allied forms of radia- 
tion. 
radiable (ra’di-a-bl), a. .[NL. *radiabilis,. < 
radiare, radiate. See radiate, v.] Pervious 
to cathode rays, X-rays, or similar forms of 
radiation. 
A square frame of non-radiable metal. 
Elect. Rev., March 7, 1903, p. 332. 
radial, I. a.—Radial brick, canal, wheel. See 
kbrick2, kcanall, wheel}, 


ΤΙ. ”. (e) In ichth., one of the cartilaginous rays sup- 
porting the median fins of elasmobranchs. 


The dorsal fin in this species is sustained by a great 
number of very elongate and closely set cartilaginous 
rays, or, as they may be for distinction termed, radials, 


Trans. Zool. Soc. London, 1879, p. 439. | 


Axillary radial. See xaziliary, n., 2. 

radian, ». 2. A unit of angular velocity 
equivalent, approximately, to 0°15916 revolu- 
tions per second, or, strictly, to = revolutions 


per second: in full, radian per second. 
radianal (ra-di-a’nal), π. . [radi(al) + anal.] 
In the calyx of the Crinoidea, a plate which, 
when present, rests within the reéntrant angle 
of two adjoining basals, to the right of. the 


8 


true anal plate, and is the lower half of a 
bisected radial which in certain genera onl 
assumes anal functions. Nature, Dee. 5, 1907, 
p. 117. : 


radiance, ”.—X-radiance, the radiation emanating 
from an X-ray tube. 


radiant. I. a.— Radiant efficiency. See *eficiency 
of a source of light. 
I, n.. 2. Ingeom., a ray conceived as re- 
volving about its starting-point.— 4. A sub- 
stance that emits rays, specifically N-rays. 


M. Blondlot’s latest discovery is that radiants which 
give out N-rays can communicate a similar variety of 
radioactivity: to some neutral bodies upon which the 
N-rays fall. . 

Elect. World and Engin., Dec. 26, 1903, p. 1034. 


radiate, v. I. intrans. 4. To be directed, 
as rays, toward a common center: as, “spokes 
radiating to an axle.” Rogers, Agric. and 
Prices, I. 543. N. #. D. [Rare.]} 
II, trans.—Radiating keyboard. See xkeyboard, 1. 


radiation, π. 1. Radiation is a form of energy eon- 
sisting of transversal vibrations of the ether, a hypotheti- 
cal medium supposed to fill all space and penetrate all 
bodies, these vibrations traveling with a velocity of 
188,000 miles per second. A stream of such radiation is 
called a ray. It differs in character by the wave-length 
of the ray, or its frequency of vibration. Rays of wave- 
length between .0907 and ..0004 of a millimeter are visible 
to the human eye as light, the longer one as red Tight, 
then, with increasing shortness of wave-length, as orange, 
ellow, green, blue, and violet light.. Waves shorter 
han .0904 of a millimeter are not visible, but are observed 
by their chemical or photographic action, and by the fluo- 
rescence which they produce (see JSluorescence), and are 
called ultra-violet light or actinic or chemical rays. 
Radiations of still very much shorter wave-length (of a 
wave-length comparable with the sizes of the molecules 
of matter) are the X-rays, occasionally called Rontgen 
rays, from their discoverer. . X-rays are not reflected or 
refracted, but merely irregularly scattered and absorbed 
by solid nmiatter as well as by air. They are able, 
however, to penetrate bodies which are opaque to 
ordinary light,—the more, the less the density of the 
body,— and are therefore uged to determine and photo- 
graph the structure of opaque bodies, as, in surgery, the 
interior of the human body. They are observed by fluo- 
rescence of scr2ens of platinum-barium cyanide or calcium 
tungstafe, and by photography. Physiologically, long ex- 
posure to powerful X-rays and also to very short ultra- 
violet rays, as given by a mercury arc m a quartz tube, is 
harmful. Radiations of greater wave-length than .0007 
of a millimeter are noticed by their heating effect, and 
are called heat-radiating or ultra-red rays. Waves of 
stillvery much greater length, from a few inches to many 
miles, are called electromagnetic waves, since they are 
produced by electric currents of the proper frequency 
or wave-length. They are used in wireless telegraphy. 
Substances which absorb or reflect the radiation are called 
opaque ; those that permit the rays to pass through more 
or less completely are called transparent.. Opacity or 
transparency of a substance largely depends upon the 
wave-length. For instance, glass is transparent for light 
waves and for electromagnetic waves, but opaque for 
ultra-violet rays of short wave-length, and nearly opaque 
for X-rays and for long heat-waves. Aluminium is fairly 
transparent for X-rays, but opaque for all other waves. 
Quartz and gypsum ave transparent for ultra-violet and 
ultra-red rays. Α body which sends out only or largely 
rays of particylar wave-lengths, or range of wave-lengths, 
is said to have a selective radiation; a body which ab- 
sorbs only certain wave-lengths is said to have. a selective 
absorption. Luminous gases and vapors, as the mercury 
arc, have a selective radiation ; colored glasses a selective 
absorption. The transversal vibration of the ether atoms 
may take place in all directions at right angles to the ray 
or in one plane only, and in the latter case the ray is said 
to be polarized. Many sabstances, as radium, tranium, 
thorium, send out. continuously rays which travel with 
high, velocities. .These. rays, the a- and f-rays, are 
best explained by the hypothesis that the substance 
continuously throws off, in straight lines, material parti- 
cles of extreme minuteness. The meaning of the term 
radiation is therefore usually extended to include these 
rays, together with a third type known as y4-rays, 
given by radioactive substances, and also the cathode 
rays, Which are material particles propelled with high 
velocity from the negative electrode. of a Crookes tube 
@ vacuum-tube with very high vacuum) and. the 
enard rays, which are cathode rays which have pene- 
trated outside of the. vacuum-tube. Light and heat ra- 
diation is usually produced. by heat, ultra-violet rays by 
electric arcs and sparks, X-rays by the impact of cathode 
rays in a vacuum-tube, and electromagnetic waves by 
high-frequency electric currents. 


4. In biol.: (a) The divergent evolution of 
several diferent organisms from a single an- 
cestral form: as, the radiation of the placental 
mammals. | 


The arboreal “radiation” (to use a term now exten- 
sively employed by American zoologists) of marsupials 
differentiates them from the extinct creodonts, or primi- 
tive Carnivora, of the early Tertiary epoch, which appear 
to have been essentially terrestrial types. 

Nature, Jan. 21, 1904, p. 284. 


” A group of organisms that is undergoing 
ivergent modification. 


Appreciation of animal divergence, or of divergence in 
special structures and organs, naturally belongs to the 
evolutionary period of anatomical thought ; a period be- 
ginning with the branching system of Lamarck and con- 
tinued in the still clearer perception of divergence in the 
writings of Darwin. I have elsewhere proposed to em- 
ploy the term ‘adaptive radiation’ for the general phe- 
nomenon of divergence as observed in a single group, 
distinguishing such a group in process of divergence as 


radiation 


a ‘radiation,’ either a ‘continental radiation’ where 
diverging on a large scale, or a ‘local radiation’ where 
diverging in a more restricted environment. 

H, F. Osborn, in Science, June 23, 1905, p. 961. 


5. In psychol., the extension of excitation 
within the nervous system to give rise to con- 
comitant or secondary sensations. 


We shall do better therefore to avoid the expression 
“association” in connection with secondary sensation 
and make use of the term “radiation.” We areall aware 
that the pain caused by a carious tooth may often spread 
... until it finally attacks the entire half of the head. 

T’. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 252, 


Adaptive radiation, in biol., the dispersal of animals 
from a given point of origin, with accompanying modifi- 
cations or changes in structure, presumably to adapt 
them to changed conditions. 


I have elsewhere proposed to employ the term ‘ adap- 
tive radiation’ tor the general phenomenon of divergence 
as observed in asingle group, distinguishing “uch agroup 
in process of divergence as a ‘radiation,’ either a ‘ conti- 
nental radiation’ where diverging on a large scale, or a 
‘local radiation’ where diverging in a more restricted 
environment. 

H. 1. Osborn, in Science, June 23, 1905, p. 961. 


Atmospheric radiation, the loss of heat by the earth’s 
atmosphere. Pure, dry air radiates and absorbs only a 
small percentage of the long heat-waves ; but the ordi- 
nary moist and dusty atmosphere has a larger coefficient 
of radiation, which has been shown to be quite uniform 
throughout the whole globe. The radisting power of the 
visible surface of a cloud is very nearly proportional to 
the mass of the visible water-particles. The coefficient 
or unit of radiation is, properly speaking, the radiating 
power of a nnit mass of air, but sometimes a unit volume 
of air is used instead. The best determination, that by 
Trabert, shows that a unit mass of average dusty, moist 
air radiates in one hour 0.036 gram-calories toward a 
surface whose temperature is lower by one degree cen- 
tigrade.— Continental radiaticn. See the extract im- 
der adaptive *xradiation.—Dark radiation, radiation, 
usually of waye-lengths longer than those of the visible 
spectrum, which does not affect the retina.— Gratiolet’s 
radiations, See optic *radiafions.—Laws of radi- 
ation, laws which express the relation. between the 
character and intensity of the ether-wayes which a radi- 
ating body emits and its temperature or its physical or 
chemical constitutioh, All bodies, whatever their nature, 
send out the ether-waves which constitute radiation, at 
all temperatures above the absolute zero. The amount 
of radiation emitted by a body at a given temperature 
depends upon the nature of the body, the law (Kirchhoff’s 
law) being thet bodies radiate only wave-lengths which 
they are capable of absorbing and in proportion to their 
absorbing power. A body which neither reflects nor 
transmits radiation, but absorbs all waves falling upon it, 
whatever their wave-length, will consequently have the 
highest. power as a radiator: it will radiate waves of all 
at wave-lengths and in the greatest possible amount. 
uch a body is called an ideal black body. (See *black 
body.) The ideal black body does not exist in nature, 
but certain bodies such as lampblack approximate closely 
to it in their properties: Radiation from the interior of 
a hollow body is identical in character with that from an 
ideal black body, and such radiation is termed in physics 
black-body radiation. The only exception to Kirchhoff's 
law occurs in the case of bodies whose radiation is due to 
luminescence, (Sce */uminescence.) The wave-lengths 
of the known rays emitted by radiating bodies vary from 
60. microns to .10 micron, but it is probable that both 
longer and shorter waves than these exist undetected. 
The ideal. black body is capable of emitting all wave- 
lengths between these limits, forming a continuous spec- 
trum. The spectrum of the waves emitted by solids is 
likewise continuous; but when, as is generally the case, 
the distribution of intensities in such spectra differs 
from that of the spectrum of a black body, the body is 
suid to be a selective radiator. All bodies the absorption- 
προ of which contain absorption-bands exhibit selec- 
26 radiation. ‘The radiation from a body, measured as 
energy, regardless of the wave-length, is termed the 
total radiation. The total radiation is a function of the 
temperature of the body, increasing in direct proportion 
to the fourth power of the absolute temperature (Stefan’s 
law). The distribution of energy in the emission-spec- 
trum of a radiating body is expressed by means of a 
curve, called the energy curve (see kcurve of energy), the 
abscissee of which are wave-lengths, while the Gidigates 
represent the intensity of each wave-length. The form 
of the energy curve depends upon the temperature of the 
body and upon the charaeter of its surface. The energy 
curve for an incandescent black body is given in the 
figure. The curve has 
a@ maximum at a defi- 
nite wave-length des- 
ignated as A max, on 
either side of which 
the intensity of radi- 
ation falls off rapidly. 
As the temperature 
of the radiating body 
rises, the intensity of 
all the wave-lengths 
in its spectrum in- 
creases; but that of 
the shorter wave- 
lengths increases 
more rapidly than 
that of the long ones, Energy curve for an ingandescent 
so that the position solid, showing the distribution of in- 
of the wave-length of tensities in the spectrum and the posi- 
maximum intensity tion of the maximum, 
is a function of the 
temperature, It hasS been shown by Paschen that 
A max T = Const. This relation is known as Paschen’s 
law or the displacement law. By means of it the abso- 
lute temperature of a radiating body may be computed 
from its energy curve, or the position of the maximum of 
that curve may be calculated if the temperature is known. 
Since the intensity of each wave-length in the spectrum 
of a radiating body increases with rise of temperature, 








radiation | 


the law of increase depending also upon the wave-length, 
it follows that the law of variation of intensity of any 
given wave-length is a function of both the temperature 
and the wave-length. Analytical expressions of this re- 
lation have been published by Planck, Thiesen, Lummer, 
Rayleigh, Wien, and others, Wien’s equation, 
C2 
-ὃ ae 
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in which I is the intensity of radiation of any wave- 
length A, T is the absolute temperature of the radiating 
body, and C, and eg are constants, has been found to ex- 
press very closely the experimental results obtained for 
wave-lengths lying between .7 micron and 9. microns. The 
relation given in this equation is known as Wien’s law.— 
Le Chatelier’s law of radiation. See */aw1.—Local 
radiation, in bdiol., the diversity that is exhibited by 
allied animals in areas that are separated by barriers, 
considered as an index of the rate at which species are 
modified. See the extract under adaptive xradiation.— 
Obscure radiation, non-luminous radiation of the infra- 
red or ultra-violet regions of the spectrum; radiation 
incapable of stimulating the retina.— Optic radiations, 
nerve-fibers which pass from the pulvinar (thalamus) ina 
radiating direction toward the occipital cortex. These 
radiating fibers are continuous with others from the optic 
tract to the pulvinar. Also known as the radiations of 
Gratiolet.. Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1898, ser. 
B, p. 2.— Radiation constant. See *constant.— Radi- 
ations of Gratiolet. Same as optic xradiations.— 
Radiation east Same as emission *&spectrum.— 
Seconda -radiation. See X-*radiator.—Selec- 
tive r tion. See laws of x*radiation—Total 
radiation. See laws of *radiation.— X-radiation, 
the obscure radiation obtained from an X-ray tube. 


radiational (ra-di-a’shon-al), α. [radiation 
+ -al1.) Of or pertaining to radiation. 

This wider theory is founded upon Maxwell's theory of 
electromagnetic radiation, and may be accordingly termed 
the radiational theory. ... . The principal difficulties are 
concerning the various functions of wires. The funda- 


mental 7adiational part is comparatively easy. 
Encye. Brit., XX XIII. 213. 


radiation-fog (rd-di-i’shon-fog), n. A fog 
formed near the ground by the radiation of 
heat from moist air to the surface of the earth. 
Here the short heat-waves are lengthened, so 
that they pass back through the atmosphere 
with relatively slight absorption. | : 


A class of fogs, termed by Herschel ‘radiation fogs,’ 
are formed in valleys or over damp meadows in the even- 
ings. The ground is cooled by radiation below the 
dew-point, and all the superfluous moisture in the lowest 
stratum of air is deposited in the form of dew, while the 
air close to the soil is left saturated, and at the same 
time colder than the strata above it. If... no mixture 
takes place, no fog will result, . . . but if there be the 
least difference of level, the colder air on the upper 
ground will flow down and produce a disturbance of the 
arrangement of the air-layers below, causing a mixture, 
which results in the condensation of a quantity of mois- 
ture in the form of fog. 

. . - These fogs are produced by cold air flowing down 
into a warm and damp atmosphere, and they disappear 
after sunrise, as soon as the heat is sufficient to enable 
the air to take up all the moisture which has been con- 
densed out of it. 1. H. Scott, Elem. Meteorol., p. 191. 


radiation-pressure (ra-di-a’shon-presh’ir), n. 
See *pressure. 


radiation-weather (ra-di-i’shon-we?H’ér), n.. 


The weather that accompanies an area of high 
pressure, clear sky, and light winds, and that 
is largely controlled by radiation of heat from 
the ground through the clear air into space. 
radiator, η. 3. Same as *cooler, 2 (0). 


The radiator in the tonneau is of a cellular cooler type 
and in the light touring cara flanged pipe radiator en- 
tirely of aluminum is used. 

Amer, Inventor, Feb. 15, 1904, p. 74. 


4. In the transmission of electric waves, as 
in wireless telegraphy, an apparatus for the 
emission of electric oscillations; a form of 
oscillator. 


The “aerial,” or radiator; that was, the tall wire 
which corresponded to the tube of the siren, and sent 
electric waves off into the ether in the same way that the 
siren sent air waves into the atmosphere. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., July 4, 1903, p. 23000. 

The second patent embodies specifically a radiator or 
resonator system, . . - madein the form of a cone and hay- 
ing a large capacity. The cone may be made of: sheet 
metal or formed of a network of wires. This horizontal 
metal cone serves to deflect the radiated waves and di- 
rect them along the surface of the earth. A horizontal 
conductor, the length of which is equal to the base of the 
cone, extends in the direction the waves are to be propa- 
gated and may include an inductance, as shown. 

Elect. World and Engin., March 19, 1904, :p. 570, 
Perfect radiator, a body whose emissivity equals that 
of the ideal black body (which see, under laws of *radia- 
tion).— Secondary X-radiator. See X-*xradiator.— 
Selective radiator, a body, as a metallic oxid, which 
exhibits selective radiation. See laws of *radiation.— 
X-radiator, a body that emits X-rays. Many substances 
when exposed to X-rays send out other X-rays differing 
more or less in quality from the exciting rays. These 
are called secondary X-rays, and the bodies emitting 
them secondary X-radiators. 

{radiate + -ure.] 


radiature (ra’di-a-tur), n. 
The act of radiating; the rays emitted from a 
radiating body. Ν. #. D. bat ή 

radical. I. a. 5. In astrol., belonging to the 
radix or original scheme of nativity; in horary 


radicicolous, a. 


radioactive (ra/di-6-ak’tiv),. a. 


radioactivity (ra’di-d-ak-tiv’i-ti), n. 


astrol., ripe and proper for judgment.— 
Radical axis of three spheres, the straight liné 
common to the three radical planes of the. pairs of 
spheres.— Radical center of four spheres, the cointer- 
section point of the four radical axes of the four triads of 
spheres.— Radical circle, the: locus of a point on a 
sphere such that the spherical tangents drawn from it 
to two given small circles are equal.— Radical equa- 
tion. See *xequation.— Radical product. See *prod- 
uct. 


II, ». 6. A minute vessel which unites 
with others to form a large branch or trunk. 
See radicle, 2.—'7.. In England, the name 
given to a white hat which was formerly 
somewhat worn by Radicals, owing to the 
fact that Henry Hunt [a radical English poli- 
tician, 1773-1835] wore a white hat at various 
political gatherings in 1820. N. £. D.—Salt 
radical, the electronegative part of asalt which, in union 
with a metal or electropositive radical, constitutes the 
salt itself, or in union with hydrogen constitutes the cor- 
responding acid. 

2. In bot., same 88 rhizan- 
thous. 

radicle, ». 5. In the graptolites, the proximal 
extension of the virgula. | 

radiescent (ra-di-es’ent), a. [radi(ate) + 
-escent.}. Growing radiant ; throwing out rays 
of gradually increasing intensity. 

radiferous (ra-dif’e-rus), a. [NL. radium + 


L. -fer, -bearing, + -ous.] Containing radium. 


as a constituent. 

Mme. Curie, having obtained about a decigramme of 
pure radium chloride by fractional crystallization of 
radiferous barium chloride, has endeavored to determine 
the atomic weight of radium. 

Sci. Amer., July 18, 1903, p. 43. 
radioaction (ra’di-6-ak’shon), n.. [L. radius, 
ray, + E. action.] Same as *radioactivity. 
radioactivate (ra’di-6-ak’ti-vat), συ. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. radioactivated, ppr. radioactivating. 
[radioactive + -ate2.] Torender radioactive ; 
impart radioactivity to. Sci. Amer. Sup., Dec. 
26, 1903, p. 23395. 


radioactivating (ra’di-6-ak’ti-va-ting), p. a. 
Rendering radioactive : said of the process by , 


which surfaces commonly inactive are made 
capable of emitting obscure rays. 


, Radio- Activity near Waterfalls. . . . An accountof the 
investigation of the radio-activating process at the foot 
of waterfalls. 

Elect. World and Engin., March 28, 1903, p. 529. 


[L. radius, 
ray, + E.active.] Exhibiting or pertaining to 
*radioactivity (which see) : as, radioactive sub- 
stances. 


The law of radio-active transformation can be very 
simply and aptly illustrated by an hydraulic analogy. 
EK. Rutherford, in Nature, March 5, 1908, p. 422. 


Radioactive tellurium. See Marckwald’s krods, 

[radio- 
active + -ity.] The property possessed by 
certain substances of spontaneously emitting 
obscure rays of a nature distinct from the 


ether-waves of ordinary radiation. The radiation 
from radioactive substances does not affect the retina 
directly, but it has the power of ionizing gases, of dis- 
charging electrified bodies, of affecting photographic 
plates, of exciting fluorescence and phosphorescence, and 
of producing certain chemical and physiological results. 
It-is by means of these effects that the existence of this 
type of radiation has been discovered. and that the prop- 
erties of the obscure rays from radioactive substances 
have been investigated. Radioactivity appears to be a 
property common to the elements uranium, thorium, 
radium, polonium, and actinium, and to their compounds. 
It was first detected in 1896 by Becquerel who discovered 
that when compounds of uranium were placed in the 
neighborhood of a photographic plate, completely. pro- 
tected from the direct action of light, the plate was acted 
upon, and that the photographic action occurred even 
though a thin layer of metal was placed between the 
radioactive substances and the sensitive film. In the 
search for similar properties in other substances, Mme. 
Curie, and independently Schmidt, discovered that the 
element thorium and its compounds were radioactive, 
and it was further observed by Mme, Curie that cer- 
tain minerals containing uranium possessed this prop- 
erty in a higher degree than uranium itself. The ex- 
traordinary activity of pitchblende led to the study of 
this mineral with a view to the separation of the sub- 
stance to which this property was due, and to the dis- 
covery, by M. and Mme. Curie, of a new element, radium, 
the compounds of which are more than a million times as 
active as uranium. The most delicate method for the 
detection of radioactivity depends upon the power of the 
rays to render air a conductor of electricity and thus to 
discharge electrified bodies. By means of the rate of dis- 
charge, aS measured by a sensitive electrometer, the 
radioactivity of different substances can quantitatively be 





compared and a degree of radioactivity σσ as in- 


tense as that of uranium can be detected. By this means 
radium has been shown to be a widely distributed element, 
present in minute quantities in rocks, soils, and waters 
in various parts of the world. The rays from radium 
have been divided into three types, the a-, β-, and y-rays. 
(See obscure xrays.) The kinetic energy of the a-rays is 
very great, and since they are readily absorbed even by 
the surrounding air, there is a constant development of 





radioconductor 


heat. sufficient to cause the radioactive material to main- 
tain itself at a temperature appreciably higher than 
that of its surroundings. The f-rays emitted by radium 
are capable of passing through thin layers of metal. 
They are strongly deflected from their path by the action 
of a magnet. The f-rays are supposed to consist of a 
stream of negatively charged particles or electrons. The 
y-Trays have an extraordinary penetrating power, being 
capable of passing through several centimeters of metal. 
Like the a- and β-ΓΑΥΒ, they produce photographic effects 
and also fluorescence and phosphorescence. They are not 
deflected from their course in the magnetic field. In 
addition to the emission of obscure rays, radioactive sub- 
stances are autoluminescent (see */uminescence) and 
shine in the dark with a faint fluorescent light, which, un- 
like the luminescence of other substances, is independent 
of external excitation. The phenomenon is observable, 
however, only in the case of compounds of considerable 
purity, in which the radioactivity is very intense. The 
radioactive elements possess the remarkable property of 
undergoing spontaneous disintegration. ‘The first disin- 
tegration-product of radium isa radioactive gas termed 
the emanation (see xemanation, 5), which. possesses the 
property of imparting {ο surrounding objects a temporary 
radioactivity, due to th: production and deposition of a 
series of further disintegration-products known as radium 
A, radium B, radiuy C, ete., which are solids, Thorium 
and actinium produce intensely radioactive non-vola- 
tile substances which have been designated by the 
terms thorium X and actinium X ; and from these, ema- 
nations called thoriwm emanation and actinium emana- 
tion have their source. No gaseous emanation from 
uranium has as yet been discovered. The thorium emana- 
tion and the actinium emanation, however, like that of ra- 
dium, are found to producespontaneouslya series of further 
active non-gaseous disintegration-products, thorium 4, 
B, and C, and actinium A, B, and C. The rate at which 
these transformations take place appears to be an inher- 
ent property of the respective substances and incapable 
of being retarded, hastened, or in any way modified by 
external means, or effected by the state of chemical 
combination. The obscure rays from radioactive sub- 
stances are also capable of producing certain chemical 
changes, such as the decomposition of water and the con- 
version of ordinary phosphorus into the red variety. The 
rays from radium appear to facilitate oxidation. The ra- 
diation from strong preparations of radium affects the skin, 
producing serious burns, and if such a radioactive com- 
pound is brought near the head a sensation of light is 
produced even though the eyes be closed. The tempo- 
rary radioactivity produced on the surface of objects in 
contact with an emanation is variously called eacited 
radioactivity, induced radioactivity, and imparted radio- 
activity. ; ; 

On induced radio-activity and on the emanation from 
radium, by M. P. Curie, Ina former note it was shown 
that the disappearance of the radio-activity induced by 
radium in a closed vessel and. maintained at a constant 
temperature followed an exponential law with the time, 

Nature, Feb. 5, 1903, Ρ. 335. 


radio-atom (ra’di-d-at’om), n. An atom 
possessed of, or exhibiting radioactivity; a 
radioactive atom. 


The theory that the phenomena of radio-activity are 
due to the disintegration of the radio-atoms, 
Sci. Amer. Sup., Oct. 22, 1904, p. 24087. 


radiobe (ra’di-6b), n.. [radium + Gr, β/ος, life 

να microbe).| Astructure observed by 

. B. Burke in gelatin after protracted expo- 

sure of films of that substance to the action of 

radium salts and described by him. as. inter- 
mediate between a crystal and a microbe, 


There appears to be a tendency amongst text-book 
writers to classify minute bodies which are not bacteria 
as crystals, but really without sufficient reason, and as 
these bodies cannot be identified with microbes, on the 
one hand, nor with crystals on the other, I have ventured, 
for convenience, in order to distinguish them from either 
of these, to give them a new name, Radiobes, which 
might, on the whole, be niore appropriate as indicating 
their resemblance to microbes, as well as their distinct 
nature and origin. | 

J. B. Burke, in Nature, May 25, | δν p. 79. 


radiobismuth (ra/di-6-biz’muth), ». [is ra- 
dius, ray, + E, bismuth.] See *polonium. 
radiochemistry (ra’di-d-kem’is-tri), n. Π.. 
radius, ray, + EH. chemistry.|. That part. of 
chemistry which, treats of radioactive bodies 
and of the phenomena produced by them. 


Under chemical energetics we find the mass_law rela- 
tions for equilibrium and reaction velocity, thermochem- 
istry, the phase rule, electrochemistry, photochemistry 
and radiochemistry. Jour. Phys. Chem., Oct., 1904, p. 506. 


radiochroism (ra’di-ok’r6-izm), n. [L. radius, 


ray, + Gr. χρόα, color, + -ism.] That prop- 
erty of a body which renders it less opaque to 
certain varieties of X-rays than to others. 
Radiochroism is selective absorption in re- 
gard to X-rays. It is analogous to diathermancy 
and to color, which denote the same property 
in regard to the infra-red rays and the rays of 
the visible spectrum respectively. 

Finally, I have observed that bodies possess a prop- 
erty which can be called their radiochroism, because 
it is comparable to the color of certain transparent sub- 
stances in the light, and that. in consequence the relation 
of the opacities of two substances changes with the mass 
traversed and with the quality of X-rays employed, the 
most rapid change being produced by the densest bodies. 

L. Benoist, in Sci. Amer. Sup., May 4, 1901, p. 21196. 
radioconductor (ra’di-d-kon-duk’tor), η. {Π.. 
radius, ray, + E. conductor.]. Any apparatus 
by which electric waves ia the atmosphere 


radioconductor 


are caught, detected, and recorded and mea- 
sured so as to show the existence of a distant 
center of electric disturbance. | The receiving in- 
struments of the Marconi, Fessenden, Weather Bureau, 
De Forest, Arco, or other system of wireless telegraphy 
constitute radioconductors. The instruments for the 
study.of thunder-storms as devised by Lephay, Odenbach, 
and Hoser are special forms of radioconductors for catch- 
$i the natural currents attending: every discharge of 
lightning. 

Forecasting of storms oy a process based upon the use 
of radio-conducetors. {i. e. Natural signals caught by the 
apparatus used in wireless telegraphy.— ED.] 

U. S. Monthly Weather Rev., May, 1903, p. 235. 
radiocondylar. (ra’di-6-kon’di-lir), a.  [L. 
radius, ray, + E. condylar.] Situated on the 
outer, or radial side of the condyle of the hu- 
merus; ectepicondylar. 
radiodermatitis (ra’di-6-dér’ma-ti’tis), 2. 
[L. radius, ray, + NL. dermatitis.) Inflam- 
mation of the skin caused by X-rays or the ra- 
diations from radioactive substances. 

The skin disease called radio-dermatitis is the conse- 
—— of excessive exposure of the skin to Rontgen or 

ecquerel rays. Its pathology and treatment are fully 
described by Dr. Oudin. It is a painful and troublesome 
malady which may last for eighteen months, and is diffi- 
cult to cure. Set. Amer. Sup., Feb. 28, 1903, p. 22709. 

radiodiagnostics (ra’di-d-di’ag-nos’tiks), Π. 
[1,. radius, ray, + E. diagnostics.} The sei- 
ence of diagnosis by means of X-rays or the 
radiations from radioactive substances. 7 

**A Contribution to the Radio-Diagnostics of Diseases 
of the Head and of the Brain,” may be mentioned. | 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 17, 1904, p. 431. 


radiodigital (ra’di-6-dij’i-tal), a. [L. radius, 
forearm, + digitus, digit, + -all.] Belonging 
to the radius and the digits. 

radio-element (1ra’di-d-el’é-ment), ». [L. 
radius, ray, + HE. element.] A radioactive ele- 
ment; an elementary chemical substance which 
undergoes spontaneous disintegration, with or 
without the emission of Becquerel rays, and 
which is either produced from or itself pro- 
duces an element which is the souree of such 
a radiation. 

The rays from the three'most studied radio-elements, 
uranium, thorium and radium, can be separated into three 
distinct types, known as the a, β, and y rays. 

E. Rutherford, in Pop. Sci. Mo., May, 1905, p. 6. 
radio-energy (ra’di-6-en’ér-ji), n. The energy 
of ether-waves; radiation. 

With radium we have a direct transformation of the 
potential gravitational energy into radio-energy. 

A. Heydweiller, in Science Abstracts, VI. Sec. A., 297. 

radiogram (ra’di-d-gram), n. Γι. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. γράμμα, a writing.) A picture taken 
by means of the action of Réntgen rays, or of 
similar obscure rays such as those emitted by 
radium, upon a sensitized plate; a print from 
a radiographic negative. 

radiograph, ». 2. An impression produced 
on a sensitized plate by X-rays or the radia- 
tions from radioactive substances. See *rayl 
and *radioactivity. 

ΑΒ 1 was the first surgeon in Ireland (on March 23rd, 
1896. . - ) to remove from a patient a foreign body, the 
presence of which was clearly shown in a radiograph, 
. « « the subject of radiography hasalways had an attrac- 
tion for me, and I have used it very extensively for many 


purposes. | 
R. B. McCausland, in Brit. Med. Jour.,, May 7, 1898, 
[p. 1196. 


X-radi aph, a term applied to a photographic picture 
obtained y the use of the X-rays. 
radiograph (ra’di-6-graf), v. {. [radiograph, 


n.| Το produce an image of upon a sensi- 
tized plate by means of X-rays or the rays 
emitted from a radioactive substance. Amer. 
X-Ray Jour., May, 1899, p. 572. 
tadiberauher (ra-di-og’ra-fér), m. [radio- 
graph(y) + -erl,]. One who makes pictures by 
means of X-rays or who studies the action of 
such rays by the photographie method, 
The new apparatus enables radiographers to repeat 
any exposure under precisely the same conditions. 
Elect. World and Engin., June 25, 1904, p. 1204. 
radiographic (ra’di-6-graf’ik),a. [radiograph 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to radiography; re- 
lated. to the production of images on a 
sensitized plate by means of X-rays or the 
rays from radioactive substances. 
radiographically (ra’di-0-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
By means of radiography. 
radlogns, hy (ra-di-og’ra-fi), n. [L. radius, 
ray, Yr. -ypagia, < γράφειν, write.] The pro- 
duction of images on sensitized plates by 
means of the X-rays or the rays from radio- 
active substances. 


Radwography was practiced daily, with the tube.at dis- 
tances of from. 18 to 20 centimeters from the skin, and 
with the tubes of great intensity. 

Amer. X-ray Jour., May, 1899, p. 574. 


Radiohumeral index. See *index. 

Radiolarian coprolites. See *coprolite. 

radiolead (ra’di-6-led), ». [L.. radius, ray, + 
E. lead.] A substance formed by the disinte- 
gration of radium and the fourth of the series 
of radioactive disintegration-products follow- 
ing the emanation, for which reason it. is 
known as radium D. 
© radiation but slowly changes into other products, ra- 


are the source of both a- and β-ΤΑΥΡ. 


shows great similarity to lead in its chemical properties. 


It was first observed by Hofmann and Strauss in the lead 


sulphate separated from pitchblende. 

radiolite, n. 8. In petrog., the name given 
by Boritky (1882) to spherulites with radial 
arrangement of component crystals. 

radiologic (ra‘di-6-loj‘ik), a. [radiolog(y) + 
-ic.]. Of or pertaining to the theory, produc- 
tion, or application of X-rays or the rays from 
radioactive substances. 

radiology (ra-di-ol’6-ji), n. [L. radius, ray, + 
Gr. -Aoyia, ¢ λέγειν, speak. ] The science and art 
of the production and therapeutic application 
of X-rays or the rays from radioactive sub- 
stances. Pop. Sci, Mo., May, 1900, p. 110. 

radiometer, 1. 8. An instrument for the 
detection-and measurement of small amounts 


of radiant energy. An adaptation of Crookes’s form 
of radiometer to delicate heat-measurements has more 
recently been devised by E. F. Nichols. The Nichols 

6] cross-arm, suspended bya quartz fiber in vacuo. 
| In order to protect the instrument from the 
᾿ effects of stray heat, the containing-vessel is 
: usually of metal, with a window of transparent 


rock-salt or fluorite for the admission of the yg, 
radiation to be measured, and a second window. 


B 
of glass through which the angular movement 
of alight. mirror attached {ο the suspended 
parts may be observed. The construction of 
the radiometer varies considerably according 
to the work for which it is designed. The form 
of instrument constructed for the measure- 
ment of the heat of the fixed. stars is shown 
in Fig. 1. The vanes D, D and the mirror M, 
the plane of which is perpendicular to that of 
: the vanes, are mounted upon a fine rod of 

Fig.t- drawn glass, AB, the upper end of which is 

Nichols’s attached toa very fine quartz fiber, 32 milli- 
Radiometer. meters Jong, BC. The vanes are disks of thin 
mica coated with ]Jampblack and about.2 millimeters in 
diameter. The distance between the 
centers of the vanes is 4.5 millimeters. 
The mirror, which is3 2 millimeters, 
consists of a silvered portion of thin 
microscope-cover glass. The apparatus 
is essentially a torsion balance, the 
mass (about 6 milligrams)and moment 
of inertia of which are exceedingly 
small. When radiation passing through 
the fluorite window F (Fig. 2) falls 
upon one of the vanes, the vane is 
repelled, and the balance revolves 
through an angle such that the tor- 
sional elasticity of the quartz fiber pre- 
cisely counteracts the torque due to 
radiation. The deflection thus pro- 
duced is measured by observing the 
angular movement of a beam of light 
reaching the mirror M through the 
window W (indicated in the diagram 
by the dotted circle). The sensitive- 
ness of this form of radiometer and of the corresponding 
forms used in the exploration of the spectrum is greater 
than that of any other device known to the physicist. It 
was found possible, for example, to measure the heat re- 
ceived from Arcturus, which is approximately equal to 
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Nichols‘s 


Fig. 2. 
Radiometer. 


the one hundred-millionth part of that from a candle at radiotelephony (ra’di-6-te-lef’6-ni), n. 


a distance of one meter, and even the heat from Vega, 
which is only half as brightas Arcturus. The sensitive- 


ness of the radiometer varies with the pressure of the gas . 


in which the vanes are suspended, reaching a maximum 


ata pressure of about .05 millimeters. It alsodepends radiotellurium (ra’di-6-te-lai’ri-um), n 


upon the distance between the vanes and the fluorite 
window. The best effect is produced when this window 
is within two or three millimeters of the vanes, as shown 


-in Fig. 2. 
radiometry (ra-di-om’e-tri), π. [L. radius, 


It has not been found to emit 


and radium F (polonium), which are always pres- 
ent unless the radiolead has been freshly prepared and 
It is found associ- 
ated with the lead obtained from uranium minerals and 


radioserial (ra’di-6-sé‘ri-al), a. 


radiometer has two vanes at the ends of a short radiotelegram ο (ra’ di-6-tel’ é-gram), 7. 


radiotelegraphic (ra’di-6-tel-é-graf’ik), 


radiotelephone (ra’ di-6-tel’é-f6n), n. 


radiotherapy 


ray, + Gr. πρᾶξις, doing.} Treatment of di- 
sease by any of the forms of radioactivity. 
Radio-praxis (with Special Reference to the Ultra-vio- 
let Rays). Med. Record, March 7, 1903, p. 392. 
radioscope (ra‘di-6-skop), πι [L. radius, ray, 
r. σκοπεῖν, view.] 1. An instrument for 
detecting, studying, or applying X-rays. It 
consists usually of a fluorescent screen and 
accessories to facilitate the viewing of the 
same.— 2, A thin hammered-brass plate hay- 
ing an accurately bored smooth round hole, 
and so mounted that it can be adjusted toa 
camera to produce a pinhole camera Sci. 
Amer., July 16, 1904, p. 460.-- 8. A form of 
*spintharisecope (which see). 
ei eg (ra’di-6-skop’ik), a. [radioscope + 
-ic,| Of or pertaining to the study of X-rays, 
specifically by means of the fluorescent screen. 
radioscopy (ra-di-os’k6-pi), n. [L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. -σκοπια, ς σκοπεῖν, view.] 1. The detec- 
tion, study, or application of X-rays, specifi- 
cally by observations with a fluorescent screen. 
—2. Examination of opaque objects by means 
of the X-rays or other form of radioactivity. 
Sci. Amer. Sup., June 13, 1903, p. 22943. 
i [1.. radius, 
ray, + KE, serial.]  Radially divergent; ex- 
hibiting divergent series. [Rare.] 
First, in the study of organisms we are dealing with 
plastic substances showing definite gradations which can 


be arranged in their natural radio-serial divergent lines 
of classification. A. Hyatt, Biol. Lectures, 1899, p. 145. 


: [L. 
radius, ray, + E. telegram.) A message trans- 
mitted by wireless telegraphy. Sci. Amer. 
Sup., Noy. 15, 1902, Ῥ. 22474. 

iotelegraph (τὰ / di-6-tel’é-graf),n. ΠΠ. 
radius, ray, + E. telegraph.] A telegraph in 
which the transmission is by means of electric 
waves; a wireless telegraph. 


A Reuter message from Rome states that the Marquis 
Luigi di Solari has submitted to Mr. Marconi, on behalf 
of the Italian Government, a convention for the establish- 
ment on the coast and on the islands off the Italian coast 
of a system of twelve Marconi radio-telegraph stations of 
an average range of 300 kilometres. 

Nature, April 23, 1903, p. 590. 


a. 
[radiotelegraph(y) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
wireless telegraphy. 

A scheme has been proposed to the Italian Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs by Mr. Marconi for the creation of 
a radioatelegraphic station communicating with the sta- 
tions established or to be established by the Marconi com- 
panies in London and in America. — 

Nature, Sept. 25, 1902 p. 538. 


radiotelegraphy (ra’di-d-tel’é-graf-i, or -té- 


leg’ra-fi), n. [L. radius, ray, + E. telegraphy.] 
Telegraphy by means of electric: waves; wire- 
less telegraphy. 


It is surprising yet none the less true that nearly every 
improvement in Wireless telegraphy may be traced back 
to the original researches of Heinrich Hertz, on the 
action of electromagnetic waves in air. This is again 
strikingly illustrated ina new system of radiotelegraphy 
recently patented by Georg Friedrich Rudolph Block- 
mann, of Kiel, Germany. 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 16, 1904, p. 132 


ᾳ, 
radius, ray, + EK. telephone,| A telephonic in- 
strument, invented by L. De Forest, used in 
wireless *telephony (which see). 
ra- 
diotelephone + -y.] The use of the amare 
phone; in general, wireless telephony. See 
* telephony. 

{L. 


. radius, ray, + NUL. tellurium.| A substance 


found by Marckwald in extremely minute 
quensiix in bismuth from the pitchblende of 
oachimsthal. It is identical with polonium. 


ray, + Gr. -μετρια, < µέτρον, measure.} The radiotherapeutics (ra’di-6-ther-a-pi’ tiks). 


detection and measurement of radiant energy 
by means of the radiometer. 

radio-oro (ra’di-6-0’rd), π. [A Spanish-look- 
ing form, < Sp. radio, radium, + oro, gold.] 
So-called ‘radium-gold,’ a new alloy of a bril- 
liant yellow color like that of gold. 
ποῦ {ο tarnish and to be as elastic as steel and 
as ductileas gold. It is also said to coat well; 
but it is somewhat friable, and it’ contains 
neither radium nor gold. 

radiopelvimetry (ra’di-d-pel-vim’e-tri), n. 
[L. radius, ray, + E. pelvimetry.] Estimation 
of the diameters of the pelvis by means of X-ray 
examination. Hneyc. Dict. 

Radiophonic sound, a sound produced in the receiver of 


aradiophone by the heating and cooling effect of the 
intermittent rays falling upon the diaphragm of that 


instrument. 
radiopraxis ‘ra’di-d-prak’sis) πα. [L. radius 


It is said radiotherapy, (ra di-6-ther’a-pi), η. 


n. {L. radius, ray, + E. therapeutics.| Radio- 
therapy ; the treatment of disease by exposure 
to light, the X-rays, or radium and other ra- 
dioactive substances. Med. Record, Oct.'12, 
1907, p. 620. 


[L. .ra- 
dius, ray, + Gr. 6εραπεία, medical treatment. ] 
Treatment of disease by any of the forms of 


radioactivity.. This term has been applied more par- 
ticularly to methods of treatment in which the Rontgen 
rays are employed, but.since the discovery of the Bec- 
querel rays and of the possibility of their use in the 
treatment of disease, the term has been extended to in- 
clude the therapeutic use ot radioactive substances as 
well. as. X-rays. The value of the Rontgen rays has 
become firmly established for certain affections of the 
skin, such as epithelioma, rodent ulcer, mycosis fungoides, 
acne, keloid and hypertrophic scars, chronic eczema, ob- 
stinate ringworm of the scalp,etc. Radium and other 
radioactive substances have more recently been employed 
for the same purposes as the X-rays. Their effects seem 





radiotheraphy 


to be practically the same, though they have not yet been 
used in therapeutics a sufficient length of time to deter- 
mine their relative value as compared with the Réntgen 
rays. The fact that tubes of radium can be introduced 
into cavities where it is not practicable to employ the 
X-rays has enabled this substance to be used with benefit 
in certain cases of stricture of the esophagus or rectum. 
The cathode ray has been suggested as a substitute for 
radium, which, by reason of its great cost, is of very re- 
stricted application. The X-rays have also been em- 
ployed in the treatment of leucemia, with apparent 
benefit in certain cases. 


A Crookes bulb for radiotherapy, by M. Audin. A de- 
scription of an X-ray tube specially adapted for the 
treatment of cancer of the mouth and throat. 

Nature, Dec. 3, 1903, p. 120. 


radiothorium (ra’di-6-tho’ri-um), κ. [L γα- 
dius, ray, + NL. thorium.] A radio-element 
produced by the disintegration of thorium 
and intermediate between mesothorium, of 
which it is a product, and thorium emanation, 
of which it 18 the parent. It closely resembles 
thorium in its chemical properties, and was 
discovered by Hahn in 1905. 


A series of analogous considerations has been estab- 
lished for another radioactive substance—thorium. In 
this case thorium as a primary substance generates radio- 
thorium, a substance recently discovered, which gives 
rise to the gaseous radioactive emanation of thorium and 
various products of radioactivity induced by this emana- 
tion. Actinium also gives place to a series of transfor- 
mations similar to those of thorium, and it, like radium, 
produces helium. Smithsonian Rep., 1906, p. 114. 


radiotint (ra’di-d-tint), n. [L. radius, ray, + 
EK. tint.] A picture obtained by taking a pho- 
tograph upon a specially prepared dry plate, 
developing, washing, and drying in the usual 
manner, and treating the positive or print 
made from this negative with a special solu- 
tion and the three dyes, blue, green, and red, 
in succession, the result being a colored pic- 
ture. 

radiotropic (ra’di-d-trop’ik), α. ΠΠ. radius, 
ray, + Gr, τρέπειν, turn.] In Diol., tending to 
turn or move toward (or away from) a source 
of radiation. Science, Feb. 28, 1908, Ῥ. 331. 

radio-ulna (ra/di-d-ul’nii), n.; pl. radio-ulne 
(-né).. The united radius and ulna, as found 
re such animals as the frog; the ulnoradius of 

ope. 


radish-tree (rad’ish-tré),. n. 
timber tree, Gyrostemon 
*khorseradish-tree, 2. 

radium (ra’di-um),”. [NL. radium, < Li. ra- 
d(ius), ray, + -ium.] A chemical element of 
very remarkable character, discovered in 1898 
by Mme. Sklodowska Curie, working with her 


husband and Μ. Bémont. The element was iso- 
lated by Mme. Curie and M. Debierne in 1910. Itisa duc- 
tile, white metal with a brilliantluster, which decomposes 
water and blackens on exposure to air. In following up 
the researches of Becquerel on the radioactivity of ura- 
nium and its compounds, Mme. Curie found that. certain 
ores of uranium manifest this activity to a greater extent 
than can be accounted for by the uranium they contain. 
By patient and laborious examination of the constituents 
of pitchblende, a mineral containing a high proportion of 
uranium, she was able to separate a substance exhibiting 
radioactive properties greatly superior to those of ura- 
nium. This substance was found associated with the 
barium salts removed from the pitchblende and resembled 
barium so closely in its chemical properties that.a separa- 
tion of the two elements could be effected only by the 
repeated fractional recrystallization of the mixed chlorids, 
the radium chlorid becoming more concentrated in the 
less soluble portion. .On further investigation it was 
found that the radium, present only in minute proportion 
in pitchblende, was retained and somewhat concentrated 
in certain residues obtained from pitchblende in the com- 
mercial extraction of uranium at the works in connection 
with the mines at Joachimsthalin Austria. ‘These residues 
had accumulated for years under the supposition that 
they were valueless and a considerable quantity was 
placed at the disposal of M. and Mme. Curie for the con- 
tinuation of their researches. The. residues consist 
chiefly of the sulphates of lead and calcium together with 
the oxids ot silicon, aluminium, and iron. They also con- 
tain greater or less quantities of nearly all the metals 
(copper, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, manganese, nickel, vana- 
dium, antimony, thallium, the rare earths, niobium, tan- 
talum, arsenic, barium, etc.). They were subjected to 
suitable chemical treatment by which the barium and 
radium were removed and obtained in the form of a 
mixed chlorid. .The radium and barium chlorids were 
then separated from one another by fractional crystalliza- 
tion repeated many hundreds of times, and a pure chlorid 
of radium was obtained. In this way the Curies sep- 
arated about. one gram of fairly pure radium chlorid from 
eight tons of residues, representing nearly eighty tons of 
the original ore. Giesel has slightly modified the process, 
conducting the recrystallization with the bromides 
instead of the chlorids, which considerably facilitates the 
isolation of a pure radium salt. Pure radium chlorid or 
bromide resembles common salt in general appearance 
when freshly prepared, but quickly acquires a yellowish 
or brownish color, It gives a fine carmine-red color to 
flame, and affords characteristic flame and spark spectra. 
It is visibly luminous in a dark room. Radium belongs to 
the class of the alkaline-earth metals, calcium, strontium, 
and barium, and its compounds in general resemble theirs. 
Its atomic weight, as first determined by Mme. Curie, 
' Was 225 (O = 16); later she obtained the figures 226.5. 


An Australian 
cotinifolius.. See 


The element. occupies, in the periodical classification, the 
same position in the twelfth of Mendeléjeff’s series as 
Ca, Sr, and Ba do in the fourth, sixth, and eighth. Its 
radioactivity is about one million times greater than 
that of uranium. It produces phosphorescent luminosity 
in the diamond, kunzite, and various other minerals, and 
on screens coated with barium platinocyanide, crystalline 
zinc sulphid, etc. Radium salts give off a-, β-, and y-rays 
(see *radioactivity). The nature of the a-particles has 
been closely investigated by Rutherford, who has shown 
that they are of atomic dimensions, have a mass equal to 
that of helium avoms, and are therefore in all, probability 
the source of the helium continuously evolved by radium 
salts as demonstrated 1n the experiments of. Ramsay and 
Soddy. In addition to helium, a radium salt produces 
also a highly radioactive gaseous substance known as the 
radium emanation, which accumulates in the solid salt 
and escapes when this is heated or dissolved in water, 
This emanation is a gas of the argon family, autolumi- 
nescent and giving a characteristic bright-line spectrum. 
It has an atomic weight (as determined from the diffusion 
rate and assuming the molecule to be monatomic) differ- 
ing but little from that of radium and is condensed at a 
temperature of from —150 to —155° ο. It gradually loses 
its radioactivity and is transformed, at a rate correspond- 
ing to achange of one.half the amount present in 3.8 days, 
into a series of successive, rapidly-changing, solid, radio- 
active products known as radium A, radiwm B, and 
radium C, which are deposited on the surface of any 
object in contact with the emanation and impart to this 
a temporary radioactivity. The continuous production 
of the emanation in radium salts is wholly independent 
of the chemical character of the salt and is directly pro- 
rtional to the amount of radium contained init... It 
as also been observed that radium salts evolve heat at 
the surprising rate of about 118 calories per hourfor each 
of radium which they contain and are thus enabled 

under favorable conditions to maintain their temperature 
considerably above that of their surroundings. These 
and other considerations have led to the explanation of 
the behavior of radium and other radioactive elements by 
the so-called disintegration theory, first proposed by 
Rutherford and Soddy. According to this theory the 
radium atoms are unstable systems and a certain propor- 
tion of the total number present are constantly under- 
going disintegration, being transformed into atoms of 
other elements having distinctive. physical and chemical 
properties. Thus an atom of radium breaks up, expelling 
an a-particle constituting an atom of helium, and pro- 
duces an atom of the gaseous emanation, the latter 
undergoing subsequent transformation into an atom of 
radium A, etc. The energy appearing in the course of 
these changes is assumed to be inherent in the original 
atom and to manifest itself only when this is altered or 
destroyed. On this assumption the behavior of radio- 
active substances is in no way contradictory to the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy. On the basis of this 
theory it is obvious thatin any given quantity of a radium 
salt in the course of time the amount of radium present 
must gradually decrease, and it has been experimentally 
demonstrated that the time required for exactly one half 
of the radium to disappear would be about 2000 years. 
It can be shown that at this rate of disintegration the 
earth, if composed initially of pure radium, would, after 
the lapse of 100,000 years, contain a smaller proportion of 
radium than is now present in the common rocks and 
soil which constitute its surface. Since the age of the 
earth is certainly greater than 100,000 years, it is evident 
that the radium now in existence must have been 


, renewed or formed in some manner. The origin of radium 


has therefore been the subject of careful investigation 
and the conclusion has been reached that radium_ is 
formed through the atomic disintegration of another 
radioactive element, uranium, which is much more abun- 
dant, and is widely distributed. Radium has been found 
present in the natural mineral: substances containing 
uranium in a constant and unvarying proportion, three 
parts by weight of radium occurring associated with every 
one hundred million parts of uranium. Ithas been found 
that radium 18 ποῦ formed directly from uranium, and 
it has been shown by Boltwood that another radio-ele- 
ment, ionium, is first produced by the disintegration of 
the uranium atoms which after further change are con- 
verted into radium atoms. . A continuation of the atomic 
transformation results in the successive production of a 
further series of radio-elements or products: radium 
emanation, radium <A, radium B, radium ο, radium 
D (radiolead), radium E, and radium F (polonium). 
As no further radioactive products have. been’ de- 
tected in this. series it is presumed that after 
radium F an unchanging, stable form of matter is at- 
tained. Although the evidence as to the nature of this 
final product is indirect and not wholly conclusive, there 
is reason for believing: that it is ordinary lead. Radium 
has been found widely distributed in minute proportions 
in the rocks and minerals of the globe, in soils, in the 
waters of thermal springs, in sea-water, and in marine 
deposits. The chief source of the radium salts which 
nave been prepared has been almost entirely the pitch- 
blende residues from the Austrian factories, and owing 
to the comparative rarity of this material and the labori- 
ous and costly methods of treatment necessary for its 
extraction, radium salts have commanded extraordinarily 
high prices, being frequently sold in small, quantities 
at a rate exceeding $150,000 per gram of radium... The 
radiation from radium salts, especially the β- and y-rays, 
reduces sensitive silver salts and produces an image 
upon a photographic plate screened by black paper. 
It also brings about other chemical changes, convert- 
ing oxygen into ozone and ordinary phosphorus into 
red phosphorus, and causing the decomposition of 
water (with an excess of hydrogen over, oxygen in the 
gaseous product’as collected), It produces darkening of 
color in diamonds, quartz, mica, and especially glass, 
some specimens of glass becoming brown and others, more 
commonly, acquiring a violet or purple tinge. Various 
other substances become more or less colored.. Radium 
salts, even at some little distance from the human skin, 
produce reddening in a few hours, and after days give 
rise to painful sores, difficult to heal. They have been 
used with some degree of success in the treatment of 
lupus and other forms of disease of.the superficial 
tissues. They exert amarked germicidal action on various 





rafflesiaceous 


micro-organisms.— Radium A, the first disintegration- 
product of the radium emanation, having the emanation 
as parent and being itself the parent of radium Ἡ. See 
above.— Radium B, the second disintegration-product 
of the radium emanation, having as parent radium A and 
being the parent of radium C. See above.— Radium- 
barium bromide, barium bromide containing an admix- 
ture of radium bromide in varying, usually very small, 
proportion.— Radium bromide, the compound of ra- 
dium which probably admits best of separation from the 
accompanying barium bromide by fractionat crystalliza- 
tion, and has hence been used for this purpose by Giesel. 
It is soluble in water, though less soluble than the corre- 
sponding salt of barium. Exposed to the air, it loses 
bromine and acquires an alkaline reaction.— Radium C, 
the third disintegrationtproduct of the radium emanation, 
having as parent radium Band being parent of radium D. 
See above.—Radium D, a product of the radium em- 
anation, having as parent radium C.— Radium electro- 
scope. See *electroscope.—Radium rays, secquerel 
rays emitted by the radioactive element radium or by 
its compounds. See obscure krays, kradium, and *radio- 
activity. 

radius, 7. 4. (0) One of the principal longi- 
tudinal veins in an insect’s wing, between the 
subeosta and the premedia. It is vein III of 


Comstock’s system.— Angular radius, Same as 
spherical kradius.— Basal pectoralradius, See Ἄρες- 
toral.— Focal radii, sects from a point to the foci,— 
Radius and cubitus. See *cubitus.—Radius of an 
eccentric, the distance from the center of the sheave to 
the axis of the shaft.—Radius of convergence, the 
radius of the eircle of convergence of a power-series.— 
Radius of inversion, See *inversion.—Radius of 
SYMNGIE Many animal forms are symmetrical. in 
reference to a number of systems of radii, designated 
perradii, interradii, adradii, and subradii. In a quad- 
rate jellyfish there are four perradii, four interradii, eight 
adradii, and sixteen subradii. Four of the eight mar- 
inal sense-organs of Chrysaora are perradial and four in- 
erradial; of its twenty-four tentacles eight are adradial 
and sixteen subradial.— Radius of vision, the tangent 
to the earth’s surface drawn from the eye of an observer 
situated at any given height above the earth; the line 
from such a point of view to the horizon. Atsea, or above 
a level plain; where the horizon is a circle, the radius of 
vision is the side of a cone whose apex is the point of 
view and whose base is the horizon.— Spherical radius, 
an arc of a great circle from a pole of a circle on a sphere 
to a point of the circle. : 
radius-bar, π. 2. A link or bar connected 
with the front truck of a locomotive so as to 
permit it to swing laterally enough to adjust 
itself to track-curves of varying radius with- 
_out stress upon, the frame. 
radius-finder (ra’di-us-fin’dér), n. Same as 
*center-square. 
radius-rod (ra’di-us-rod), n. In a steam-en- 
gine, the rod in a Gooch link motion, which 
connects the link-block to the valve-stem. 
radix, π. 6. In astrol., the original figure of 
birth, the source of all judgments and predic- 


tions.— Radix mesencephali, the mesencephalic root 
of the trigeminus nerve.—Radix of the scale. Same 
as base of the &scale.— Radix trigemini, the root of the 
trigeminus nerve. 

Radulinus (rad-i-li’nus), . [NL., ς L. 
radula, a seraper, < radere, scrape.] A genus 





Radulinus asprellus. 
(From Bulletin 47, U.S. Nat. Museum.) 


of cottoid fishes which. inhabit the Pacific 


coast in rather deep waters. 
rafiinade (ri-fé-nii’de), n. [G. rafinade, < F. 
*raffinade, < raffiner, refine.] A trade-name 
in Germany for the finest grade of white 
sugar made from beet-root. 
raffinase (raf’i-naz), π. [F. *raffinase, « 
vaffiner, refine, + -ase.] A ferment which 
causes the inversion of raffinose. 
raffinosate (ra-fin’6-sat),”. [rafinose + -ate?.] 
A compound of raffinose with a base, as 
ealeium rafiinosate, 940.01 glH3104¢6 = 9100, 
a erystalline powder, by means of which 
raffinose can be separated from saccharose, 
because it is less soluble in alcohol than 
calcium saccharate. When treated with an 
acid it yields raffinose and the calcium salt of 
the acid. } 
rafiinose (raf’i-nos), ». [F. *raffinose, ς raf- 
finer, refine, +.-ose.] A crystalline sugar, 
Ci1gH3201g + ΌΠοο, found in . Australian 
manna from different species of Hucalyptus, 


sugar-beets, cotton-seed, and barley. It has.no 
sweet taste. When heated with dilute sulphuric acid it 
first yields fructose and melibiose, then the latter is 
broken down into glucose and galactose. It is dextro- 
rotatory and ferments only partly with yeast. Also called 
melitose, gossypose, and melitriose. Inactive rafinose is 
found in sugar-cane and in beet-molasses. It does not 
crystallize. : 


rafflesiaceous (raf-lé-zi-a’shius), a. Belong- 


rafflesiaceous 


ing to the Rafflesiacez, a family of parasitic 
plants ; resembling the genus Rafflesia. 

rafle (rif’l), απ. [ΠΕ] Α febrile: eruptive 
disease observed in cattle of northern France. 
The eruption occurs after four or five days, on 
the inner side of the hind limbs and sometimes 
of the fore-legs, extending down to the hoof. 

raft-body (raft’bod’i), ». Ina war-ship, the 

art, of the vessel above the protective deck 

in the vicinity of the water-line whichis divided 

{into a large number of watertight compart- 
ments. See *batile-ship. 

rafter!, n.— Auxiliary rafter, an additional rafter 
used in a roof-truss to stiffen the principal rafter, often 
for a part of its length only.— Dwarf rafter, one of the 
short rafters which frame into a hip-rafter or: angle- 
rafter, reaching from it to the plate. 

rafter-dam (raf’ ter-dam’), ». A dam in 
which long timbers are set on the upper side 
at an angle to the stream of from 20 to 40 de- 
grees. ‘The pressure of the water against the 
timbers holds the dam solidly against the 
stream-bed. 

rafting-spear (raf’ting-spér), n. A thick iron- 
shod pole, used as a-spear. 

Thus Mr. Tregear remarks :— “I have seen a Maori 
speared with a big rafting-spear (an iron-shod Ῥυ]α 
thicker than the wrist), the point driven through the 
breast, just under the collar-bone, and coming out at the 
back. H. H. Ellis, The Criminal, p. 114. 

raft-spider. (raft’ spi’dér), π. A European 
lycosid spider, Dolomedes fimbriatus, which 
spins together floating leaves, using them as 
a raft..on which it lives, while. capturing 
aquatic insects. : 

ragi,. 3. In bot.: (4) The pithy axis and 
the membranes separating the sections of the 
orange and other citrus fruits. 

The fruit resulting [from organic manures] is... in- 
clined to be large and rough, with a thick rind and 
abundant rag. earbook U. 8S. Dept. Agri., 1894, p. 196. 
12. A coat; a tunic: army slang in India in 
the. last century; still used. Also *raggie 
(which see). | 

Are you going to sport the blue rag or the red one? 


{The Navy or the Army. 
Quoted in N. and Q., 9th ser., XII. 513. 


Hard rags, rags from felted cloth, such as broadcloth, 
kersey, beaver, etc.— Soft rags, rags from loosely woven 
or unfelted cloth.— To chew the rag, to work oneself 
up over a grievance; complain; scold; talk violently. 
[Slang. ] 

“There are afew sore-heads,” one man remarked to me,, 
“who chew the rag about corruption an’ the way the 
town’s run, but they don’t represent you an’ me an’ the 
citizens. They're sore ’cause they ain't got any offices, 
that’s what’s troublin’ them.” 

McClure’s Mag., April, 1901, p. 576. 


A pardon if too much I chew the rag 
But say, it’s getting rubbed in good and deep. 
Wallace Irwin, Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum, xix. 
II. a.—Rag fallow. See x/fallow?. f 8 

tag? (rag), n. (rag, 0.) In Oxford University, 
8 noisy, disorderly outbreak, in violation of 
established regulations: originally peculiar 
to English university life. 

The College is preparing for a good old raq tonight. 

Isis, 1892, No. xiii, p. 88. N. Ε. D. 
raga (ri’gi), η. [Skt. raga (Hind. rag), color- 
ing, passion, loveliness, beauty (of voice or 
song), a musical mode, < raj, be colored, be 
red, be pleased, ete.] In Hindu music, a scale 
or similar recognized series of tones. 
rag-bag (rag’bag), ». A bag to contain rags 
or heterogeneous clippings of cloth; hence, 
a receptacle for any collection of odds and 
ends. 

The Convention was a rag-bag of dissent, made up of 
bits so various in hue and texture that the managers must 
have been . . . puzzled to arrange them in any kind of 
harmonious pattern. Lowell, Works, V. 156. 

rag-boiler (rag’boi’lér), n. A closed vessel 
in which rags are boiled under a slight pres- 
sure in the paper-making process. 

rag-book (rag’buk), n. An ‘indestructible’ 
picture-book for children, printed on heavy 
linen with a brilliant, glossy surface. 

The improvements recently made in the productions 
called rag-books are strikingly exemplified. . . [they are] 
absolutely untearable, even washable. ; 

Athenzum, Dec. 16, 1905, p. 833. 

rag-box (rag’boks), π. 1. A box in which 

clothes are kept (see rag1, π., 19). [Slang.] 

—2. The mouth: as, to shut the rag-box, to 
hold the tongue. [Slang.] | 


You shut up your rag-box an’ ’ark to my lay. 
R. Kipling, The Young British Soldier, st. 2. 
Fag MAE (rag’bér’ning), n. The process 
of calcining or roasting tin-witts or tin-ore 
that has been dressed but contains pyrites 
or other impurities. (Cornwall, Eng.] 


rag-duster (rag’dus’tér), n. In paper-making, 
a duster which employs an endless apron or 
wire cloth, on which the stock is thrown, after 
it has been torn apart or opened by revolving 
cutters, and the dust has been beaten out. 

rag-fair, ». 2. The kit inspection of a com- 
pany of soldiers. [Slang.] Grose. 

rag-fish (rag’fish), η. A fish of the genus 
Icosteus, found on the shores of California, 
remarkable for its flat, flabby body. 

Ragged fallow, jacket. Sce */fallow?, etc. 


ragged-robert (rag’ed-rob’ért), m. The herb- 
robert, Geranium Robertianum. 
raggedy (rag’e-di), a. [ragged + -y3.] Hav- 
ing a ragged appearance; ragged. Also 
raggety. , 
A raggedy colt makes a good horse. Old Irish Saying. 


There were a great many cattle, some limping wearily 
on. . .. Then fore and aft of the herd there were raggety 
boys holding the beasts in check and playing pranks 
among themselves. Crockett, Raiders, xxiii. 


O The Raggedy Man! He works fer Pa; 
An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw ! 
He comes to our house every day, 
An’ waters the horses, an’ feeds ’’em hay... « 
Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 
J. W. Riley, The Raggedy Man, in Rhymes of Child- 
(hood, p. 217. 
raggety, a Same as raggedy. 
raggie (rag’i), ». Diminutive of *ragl, 12 
(which see). 

As for myself in my scarlet raggie,... black waist- 
belt and regulation sword, in my own opinion I looked 
quite the god of war. 

Capt, F. J. Bellew, Memoirs of a Griffin, ix. 

ragging!, n. 3. In mech., the rough-dressing 
of a grindstone; the operation of taking im- 
perfections out of the working-face of a grind- 
stone. 

ragging? (rag’ing), n. [rag2, v., + -ing.] A 
scolding; a tongue-lashing. 

ragging-hammer (rag’ing-ham’”ér), n. In 
mining, @ hammer which is used for breaking 
off the worthless part of the ore in the first 
separation. 

ragging-table (rag’ing-ta’bl), n. See racking- 
table. 

raggle,. 2. A groove cut in a stone, espe- 
ciaily in the upper stones of a wall, to hold 
the edge of a roof. 

rag-house (rag’hous), π. Atent. [Slang.] 

ragout (ra-g6’), v. t. [ragout,n.]. To make a 
ragout of; to make a spicy mixture of; hence 
figuratively, to give spiciness or piquancy to, 
as speech or literary style. 

There would have been some grand officer of the house- 
hold, . . . taking upon himself to allow beef to be ra- 


gouted in small kitchens, and in pans of peculiar size. 
Westminster Rev., Jan., 1833, p. 33. 


Rag-pickers’ disease. (b) A form of pneumonoconiosis 
occurring in rag-pickers, 
Rag-sorters disease. 
disease (a) and (b). 
ragstone, ». 3. The weathered first bed or 
upper layer of a quarry in England. Also 
raggstone. 
The Ragg of the Quarry : It is the very Strata of Stone 


that makes the Roof of the Subterraneous Quarries. 
M. 4. Green, KRighteenth Century Architecture of Bath, 
[p. 


Same as rag-pickers’ 


rag-time (rag’tim), n. anda. [rag for ragged (?) 
+ time.|] In music, arhythm or movement that 
has many irregular accents and jerky inver- 
sions of emphasis, similar to those described 
under Scotch catch or snap. Theterm appears 
to have been first used (as an adjective) of 
negro melodies of the southern United States, 
‘but it has been extended indiscriminately to 
all sorts of popular songs, often of a ση 49 
character. [Colloq.] | 
An Italian band played Chinese ragtime with German 
thoroughness and a French finish as the guests of the 


State piled into carriages for a drive to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. aio N. Y. Press, Feb. 2, 1906. 


Bae. inte music, music characterized by rag-time, espe- 
ay νι or dances imitated or caricatured from negro 
melodies. 


The sound of ragtime music came from the two music 

halls across the way. M. H. Seawell, Papa Bouchard, i. 

rag-trade (rag’trad), π. 1. Trade in rags 
which are sold to the paper-mills.—2. The 
buying of false bank-notes which are palmed 
off on victims who give good money in ex- 
change. ([Slang.]—3. The tailoring trade. 
Barrére and Leland, Slang Dict. 

ragweed, ”.—Giant ragweed, tall ragweed, the 
great ragweed, Ambrosia trifida. 

ragweed-fever (rag’ wéd-fé’vér), n. 
hay-fever. 


Same as 


rail-drop 


rah (8), interj. and n. A shortened form of 
hurrah; usually repeated. 


Around her ravedthe cheers of thousands, but the 
rocketing ‘‘rahs” for Yale sounded in her ears like some 
barbaric funeral chant. Scribner’s Mag., July, 1905, p. 18. 


raiado (ri-i-4’d6),n. [Sp. rayado, striped.] Lu- 





Raiado (Lutianus synagris). 
(From Bulletin 47, U.S. Nat. Museum.) 


tianus synagris, one of the snappers, known 
from Florida to Brazil. 
Raibl beds. See *bed!. 
raiiform (ra’i-form), a... [NL. raia, ray, + 
‘L. forma, form.] In ichth., of the shape of 


the ray. 
Raikiill beds. See *bed1. 


rail, n.— Adhesion-rail. See *xadhesion-rail.—Bar- 
low rail, a saddleback rail; an old form of metal rail 
having sides which curve rapidly downward and outward 
so as to form a broad base, thus allowing the rail to be 
laid directly on the ballast and avoiding the necessity 
for sleepers or wooden ties.— Base-rail, a railroad rail, 
invented about 1831, which had side projections about 
every two feet to give it a bearing surface on the road- 
bed.—Bull-headed rail. See *bull-headed.— Duplex 
rail. Same as compound rail (which see, under rail1). 
—Service-rail.. Same as *xadhesion-rail.— §lot-rail, 
one of a pair of rails which form a slot, or between which 
is an opening in which a trolley or a cable-grip or plow 
runs. This slot is usually midway between the rails on 
which the car runs, and for street-car service, the top of 
the slot being flush with the street surface. Elect. World 
and Engin., Feb. 27, 1904, p. 406.—Stock-rail. Same 
as kadhesion-rail.—Third rail, a supplementary, insu- 
lated rail laid beside the track of an electric line, to carry 
the current used by the motor-cars. It is usually placed 
near one rail, outside the track, in convenient reach of a 
shoe that slides upon it, and takes the current from it to 
the motor. In street roads two light insulated rails in a 
tunnel under the track take the place of the third rail. 
See cut under electric *conduit.— Vignolles rail, a 
railroad-rail of the same shape as the T-rail. [Eng.] 

rail4, .—Pectoral rail, in Australia, Rallus philip- 
pensis. Austral Eng. 

railage (ra‘laj), ». Charge for transportation 
by rail; also the transportation itself. 

Labour, cartage and railage. 
Auckland Star, N. Ζ., Oct. 1, 1891, p.4. Ν. E. D. 


rail-bird? (ral’bérd), n. One whopercheson or 
hangs over the rail or fence at a race-course, 
ora fair, nothavinga reserved seat. ([Slang.] 


Pity the poor judges when thirty bull calves romp out 
before them; pity the “‘railbirds” who pass judgment 
on the judges. 

ta Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-2, p. 203. 

Along the fence where in theforenoon the “rail birds” 
had perched, muffled and humped, talking sagely of 
“‘Himyar hoses,” “St. Blaise hocks,” “iron legs,” and 
“selling skates.” Munsey's Mag., Sept., 1902, p. 916. 

rail-bond (ral’bond), π. An electric conductor 
used to unite the adjacent ends of two rail- 
road-rails so as to form a good electrical con- 
tact. It is usually composed of one or more 
copper wires the ends of which are given good 
metallic contact with the rails by soldering 
them in plugs fitted in holes in the foot. Jour. 
Franklin Inst., Feb., 1904, p. 114. 

rail-car (ral’kar), ». A contraction of rail- 
way-car. (Local, U. 8.] 

rail-clamp, x. 2. A rail-drill; a frame or 
clamp for holding a drill while drilling holes in 
the web of a rail. 

rail-clip (ral’klip), η. <A tie-piece attached to 
a balance-erane, or a crane mounted on a ear, 
for the purpose of securing the erane to its 
iron rails, thus preventing its overturning 
when lifting a heavy load. 

rail-drill (ral’dril), ». A rail-drilling machine ; 
a portable device for drilling holes in the web 
of a rail for the bolts required at the joints. 
Jour. Franklin Inst., Feb., 1904, p. 112. 


rail-drop (ral’drop), . The fall of potential 
between the rails of an electric railway, where 
these are used for the return circuit, and the 
grounded terminal of the generator. 


Now if, as the. result of plant installation such as is 
represented in the lecturer’s diagram, voltages existed 
such as therein graphically shown, such voltages would 
have. to be diagrammatically illustrated somewhat as 
shown in Fig, 7; in which, ZZ’ being the zero line and A 
the voltage of the low-voltage pole of the generator, CC’ 
would represent the voltage at different points of the 
rail-return (rail-drop) and ER’ the voltage at different 
points of the accidental auxiliary returns (earth-drop, 
pipe-drop, etc.). Elect. Rev., Oct. 8, 1904, p. 569. 








rail-feeder 
rail-feeder (ral’fé’dér), n. 


voltage through the rails or earth return- 
cireuit of an electric road. 
rail-fork (ral’fork), ». A. track-layers’ bar 
having two parallel blunt arms at the end the 





Rail-fork. 
space between which is designed to fit the 


web of the rail. 
of a rail. 
rail-gage (ral’gaj), ». A bar, either of iron 
or wood, having a projection near each end 
at right angles to it. ‘The distance apart of 
the outer faces of the projections is the 
distance required between the heads of the 
rails. See railway-*gage. 
tail-head (ral’hed), n. 1. The upper portion 
of a rail; that part of a rail with which the 
wheels of the vehicles of a railway come in 
contact in passing. 

All of the lines run on the public highway, and as the 
railheads are flush with the street, wagon traffic suffers 
no interference. The rails are laid on a foundation 
made up of large stones covered by rubble. 

Elect. World and Engin., March 19, 1904, p. 554. 
2. The terminus of railway transportation ; 
the farthest point to which transportation by 
rail is open. 

Rail-head having arrived at the requisite point in the 
summer of last year,.our party, consisting of six Euro- 
peans, left Marseilles on June 10. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XV. 454. 

tail-ingot (ral’ing’got), n. Α steel ingot 
from which rails are to be rolled.. Bessemer 
or open-hearth steel is commonly used for this 
purpose. | 

rail-jack (ral’jak), ». A screw, ratchet, or 
hydraulic jack having afoot or bracket at the 
bottom of the movable ram for lifting a rail 
or anything close to the ground. 

rail-joint (ral’joint), n. See joint, 1 (d), 

rail-jointer (ral’join’tér), n. An artisan em- 
ployed to make the electrical connections or 
bonding of the rails of an electric road. 

rail-lock (ral’lok), ». In railroading, a lock 
for controlling the ends of the track-rails at 
the edge of a drawbridge, where the rail- 
ends must be raised before the draw ean be 
opened. It locks the rails in their raised 
position and at the same time locks all train- 
signals against the bridge until the bridge is 
closed and the rails are lowered: | 

rail-mill (ral’mil), ». A rolling-mill in which 
rails are rolled. Uhland, Corliss-Engines, p. 438. 


railroad, ”.—Funicular, industrial, light, moun- 
ain, pyramidal, scenic railroad. See funicular 


t 

xrailway, etc. 

railroad, v. t. 2. To build railroads through 
(a country).— 8. To carry by railroads.— 4, In 
printing, to mark with parallel lines. 

II. v. 7. 1. To work on railroads}; to be in 
the railroad business.— 2. In printing, to over- 
th indicated in’ proof-reading by parallel 

nes. 


It is used in lifting the end 
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Railroad-gaff. 


railroad-gaff (ral’rdd- gif), n. Naut., a 
vessel’s standing gaff which has an iron jack- 
stay bolted toitsunder side. See *railway, 3. 

railroadiana (ral’rod-i-a’nii), n. [railroad + 


A generator or 
battery used to regulate the distribution of 


-i- + -απα.] Scraps of information or gossip 
about railroads; railroad literature. [Rare.] 
railroad-iron (ral’rod-i’érn), n. 1. Wrought- 
iron suitable for making articles for railroad 
use, as: coupling-links, pins, ete.—2. Iron or 
steel pieces used in railroad construction or 
operation, as rails, wheels, couplers, ete.—8. 
Steel rails: the first rails having been of iron, 
the term has been carried. over to the newer 
practice. 
railroad-plow (ral‘réd-plou”), π. 1. An ex- 
cavating plow or scraper drawn by a loco- 
motive and used for ditching or grading beside 
a track.— 2. A snow-plow pushed by a loco- 
motive for removing snow from a track, 
rail-saw, ”. 2. A saw for cutting off the crop- 
ends of rails after they leave the rolls and for 
eutting the rails to lengths. . 
rail-sickness (ral’sik’nes), π. Physiological 
disturbances caused by the motion of railway- 
cars, similar in origin and effects to those of 


sea-sickness; car-sickness. The rapid motion of 
objects through the visual angle of the eye ; the swaying 
of the car-body as the direction of motion is changed at 
curves ; the lurching due to centrifugal force on curves 
when the outer rail cannot be adequately elevated by rea- 
son of other traffic at less speeds; and, in general, the dis- 
turbances incident to travel, affect the nerve-centers and 
produce headache, nausea, faintness, and other phenomena 
which vary with the subject. 


In running over its mountain division the . . . flyer, if 
it is to be on time, will have tonegotiate the curves at a 
speed for which no amount of super-elevation of the outer 
rail can fully compensate, and “‘ rail-sickness” may claim 
its victims. Sci, Amer., June 17, 1905, p, 478. 

rail-tester (ral’tes’tér), π. Aninstrument for 
testing the bonding of rails on an electric 
road. It usually consists of a millivoltmeter 
the terminals of which are attached to two 
steel points with which contact on either side 
of the joint to be tested may readily be made. 


rail-tongs (ral’ téngz), n. pl. Track-layers’ 





Rail-tongs. 


tongs for lifting rails. 'They have short. jaws 
designed to clasp the rail head and two long 
handles bent at a right angle, 

rail-train (ral’tran), ». A train of rolls for re- 
ducing iron piles, steel ingots, or blooms torails. 





Railway, with single traveler in detail. _ 


railway, ». 3. pl. Naut., iron jackstays 
bolted on the under side of standing gaffs 
which carry fore-and-aft sails, with or with- 
out booms. Small grooved iron shapes called 
6 travelers” are sewed to the head of the sail, 
and slide along the railway, so that the canvas 
may be spread along the gaff by means of a 


whip or outhaul.— Funicular railway, a railway 
operated by a cable; a cable-railway or cable-road.— 
Industrial railway, a temporary or permanent system 
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Industrial Railway. 
@, cast-iron plates bedded:in concrete for boiler-room floor; 4, 
section of boiler; c, cast-iron track ; @, charging-car with outside- 
flange wheels. ' 


rain 


of narrow-gage tracks laid in a mine or quarry, on a plan- 
tation, about a blast-furnace, or in a shipyard, lumber- 
mre yard, sawmill, factory, 
ο. shop, or other indu ‘trial 
plant, for the transporta- 
tion of raw material or 
finished products. The 
most simple track is 
made in rail-length sec- 
tions, consisting of light 
T-rails bolted to steel 
ties, at.a gage of twenty- 
four inches. The sec- 
tions' are joined by 
fish-plates and are laid 
on the ground or on 
wooden or cement, floors. 
For contractors’ | use, 
wooden ties and heavier 
rails are used. Another 
type of track is composed 
of sections of T-rails riv- 
eted to steel ties, and of 
21}-inch gage, outside 
measurement. Another 
is composed of cast-iron 
plates having the rails 
cast at the edge on each 
side. The figure shows a 
section of α cast-plate 
track bedded in_ the 
floor of a boiler-room, the 
floor being composed of 
cast-iron plates resting 
on concrete. On such a 
_track. the flanges are 
on the outside of the 
wheels and run in the 
grooves at the sides, the space between the rails being 
roughened to form afoothold. Heavy cast plates of this 
pattern are also used for street roads and are bedded in 
concrete. Such plate tracks are also laid on wooden 
floors, with side strips, to allow for the easy crossing of 
trucks; and in boiler-rooms are laid in concrete, with 
plain floor-plates. Simple forms of crossovers and switches 
are used in all forms of industrial ‘roads, and in shops, 
where abrupt turns must. be made, small, ball-bearing 
turn-tables are used in place of curves and switches, as 
shown in the figure. Hand transfer-cars are also used. 
The car-loads on such roads are often very light and the 
cars are moved about and the turn-tables operated by 
hand. For heavy loads and trains of cars electric motors 
are in almost universal use. A great variety of shop, 
mill, quarry, and other cars are used on industrial roads, 
such as cane-, coke-, sugar-, ash-, slag-, and logging-cars, 
and the tracks are often laid on elevated structures and 
on bridges between buildings. In|some instances the 
body of the car is suspended below the car-trucks, under 
the elevated tracks. See dwmping-car and dumper.— 
ht railway. (a) A railway built with light rails 
and using light rolling-stock.' (b) A railway built. under 
enactments to secure light charges for transportation. 


Such railways are not “light” in the technical sense of 
having been made under enactments intended to secure 
ermanent lowness of cost as compared with standard 
ines. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 166, 


Mountain-railway, a railway having grades steeper 
than 3 feet in 100 feet. Such railways are sometimes 
provided with a rack or a cable so that the tractive force 
of the locomotive may not depend entirely on the adhe- 
sion of the wheels to the track.— Pyramidal railway 
a mono-rail road; a railroad having a single central rai 
supported on short posts and straddled by the. cars. 
There are guide-rails on the sides of the posts, at the 
bottom.— Railway gage, See *xgage2.—Railway 
head. See *head and *rail-head.— Railway-jack. 
Same as ‘*rail-jack.—Railway kiln, See *kiln.— 
Scenic railway. (a) A railway line which passes 
through a region notable for the beauty of. its scenery. 
(0) A short track upon which cars ‘are run, generally by 
gravity, and which passes through artificial scenery in- 
tended to be beautiful or weird : a source of amusement 
at. pleasure-resorts.— Tube-railway, a railway con- 
bets in a tube or tunnel ; an underground railway ; a 
subway. 


railway-beetle (ral’ wa-bé/’tl), n. A South 
American lampyrid, probably a larviform fe- 
male, luminous. in patches along the sides, 
thus resembling a miniature railway-train at 
night. 

railway-crane (ral’wa-kran), n. See *crane?. 

railway-grease (ral’wa-grés), n. The lubri- 
cant used in the axle-boxes of railway rolling- 
stock. It varies in composition, but is very 
commonly a sort of imperfect soap, made by 
melting together tallow and palm-oil and stir- 
ring in a solution of carbonate of soda until a 
uniform mixture is produced. — 


rain!, n. 2.. (a) Red or brown dust is sometimes 
carried. by violent winds into the upper atmosphere and 
many miles from its source. If afterward precipitated 
with rain, it imparts to the latter a red color.— Agri- 
cultural rains, rains which occur during the growing 
season ; specifically, rains which occur during that portion 
of the year in which the average dailytemperature of the 
air is above 40° F. or 5° C.— Artificial rain, a rain caused 
to fall by human agency. Efforts to produce rain by 
special. human, intervention have been made from time 
immemorial, by the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, 
the upward discharge of vapors and gases, and possibly 
other devices, but in no instance has it been shown satis- 
factorily that rain is thus produced.—Belt of rains, the 
region between the northeast trades of the northern 
hemisphere and the southeast trades of the southern 
hemisphere which approximately surrounds the globe in 
the neighborhood of the equator. It is characterized by 
frequent rains throughout the year, It moves north- 
ward and southward through a range of about five 


<< 





Industrial-railway Turn-table, | 


α, circular base with channel for 
ball-bearing, showing ring of balls; 
&, under side of table; ο, table in 

osition, showing cross-tracks; d, 
atch for cover.) A car is run by 
hand on the turn-table, the table 
turned one quarter of the way 
round, and the car run off ona 
track at right angles to the first 
track. 


Tain 
degrees annual'v and is generally spoken of as the 
equatorial rain-belt, being in the center of a rather 
broader region called the equatorial cloud-belt.— Black 
rain, rain-water discolored. by the fine dust from a black 
soil or by soot washed down out of the atmosphere. 
‘Probably the fine particles are carried very high up and 
form the nuclei of condensation for the raindrops.— Coast 
rain, a rain peculiar to the coastal regions of a continent 
or island ; almost invariably the special result of uprising 
currents’ due to winds blowing from the water to the 
land.— Dynamic theory of the formation of rain, 
the theory developed by Espy, Ferrel, Hann, and later 
meteorologists according to which the formation. of 


clouds, eee and snow is a process of thermo- - 


dynamics. 6 work done by the expansion of air under 
pressure is done at the expense of thetheat contained in 
the air and vapor and soon reduces the temperature of 
the vapor to its dew-point. The further cooling and 
the consequent condensation give rise to an evolution 
of the latent heat of the vapor so that the process of 
cooling is retarded in proportion as the rate of condensa- 
tion is increased. The total quantity of heat repre- 
sented by the: falling ‘rain, hail, or snow is left in the 
cloud and promotes further rise and overflow, but is 
eventually lost by radiation. Solong as the cloud or air 
retains this excess of heat it is more buoyant than 
neighboring air and promotes the formation of winds 
and storms.— Luminous rain, a rain in which occur 
luminous electric discharges or sparks between the 
drops and the ground as they approach it. Eneye. Brit., 
XXIII. 329.—Red rain. See blood-rain, under, rain1, 


2(a 
a (ran’a’ré-&), n. 1. The region over 
which rain has fallen, shown on a daily wea- 
ther-map.—2. Any area over which rain is 
falling at any time.—3. That quadrant of an 
extended cyclonic storm in which the most 
rain usually falls. It is the southeast quad- 
rant in the storms of the United States, but 
the southwest ‘quadrant in Europe, and a 
northerly quadrant in the storms of the south- 
ern hemisphere,—4, That portion of the 
storm-area over which rain is falling, as dis- 
tinguished from the portion over which snow 
is falling. | 
rain-belt (ran’-belt), ».. A region in which 
rains occur with frequency, as contrasted with 
a contiguous arid or relatively arid region. 
— Equatorial rain-belt. See belt of xrains. | 
rainbelter (ran’bel-tér), n.. A farmer, in the 
western part of the United States, who settles 
on the semi-arid plains during a wet season, re- 
lying upon a continuance of sufficient rainfall. 
Just now there is a fever of speculation in farm lands 
in the Northwest and the tide of immigration has set in 
strongly toward a region heretofore considered valuable 
only for grazing. _ There is again an influx of the “rain- 
belters,” a venturesome and foolhardy class of settlers, 
who, disregarding or without knowledge of the experi- 
ence of the pioneers of. the early eighties, are crossing 
the meridian beyond which the rainfall is scanty and un- 
certain. It is impossible to fix the exact boundaries of 
the region known as “Semi-arid America,” but it is 
generally considered to include that territory between 
the 97th and the 10180 meridian. The difficulty in defi- 
nitely bounding this region is due to the fact that fora 
succession of years the high plains of which it is largely 
composed receive more than the average rainfall. 
Ν. Υ. Tribune, Sept. 30, 1902. 
rainbow (ran’bo), v..t. To color like a rain- 
bow, or so brightly.as to suggest the rainbow ; 
curve over or surround, as with a rainbow. 
rainbow-fish, π. (¢c) A new Zealand fish, 
_Heteroscarus castelnaui. E.E. Morris, Austral 
English. 
rainbow-smelt (ran’bd-smelt), ». The bril- 
liantly colored smelt, Osmerus dentex,. found 





Rainbow-smelt (Osmerus dentex). 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


on the coast of Alaska. It forms an important 
part of the food of the natives. Also called 
Alaska smelt. 

rainbow-trout, ”.—McCloud River rainbow- 
trout, a trout, Salmo: irideus shasta, found in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains from Mount Shasta southward. 

rainbow-tub (ran’b6-tub), ». In calico-print- 
ing, a tub used {ο print rainbow colors. 
N. E. D. 

rainbow-weed (ran’bo-wéd), 7. 
loosestrife, Lythrum Salicoria. . 

rain-breedt (ran’bréd), a. Producing rain. 
Hee chaunts:... 
How floods be engendred, so how fire, celestial"Arcture, 
Theé rainebreedeseunstars, with both the Trionical orders. 
Why the sun at westward so tymely in wynter is housed. 

Stanyhurst, tr..of First Four Books of the Aneis, i. 754. 

rain-breeder (ran’bré’dér), m. Same as wea- 
ther-breeder. ip -- 

rain-channel. (ran’chan’el),. x. 


The purple 


In geol., 8 


‘ rain-worm (ran’wérm), n. 


furrow excavated by the rain: especially pro- rakel, n. 


nounced. upon surfaces of loose sand or soft 
rocks. | 
rain-char (ran’chir), n. A salmonoid fish, 
‘Salvelinus pluvius, found in abundance in the 
mountain streams and lakes of Hondo and 
Hokkaido, Japan. It is a beautiful’ fish, 
reaching a weight of two or three pounds. 
rainer (τᾶ/ πόγ), π. One who produces the 
rain. [Nonee-word. ] 
The human mind isso made... that it must think 
- + + arainer behind the rain. 
Maz Miiller, Nat. Religion, xv. 404. 
Rainey’s corpuscle, Same as Miescher’s *cor- 
puscle, | | 
rainfall, n.—Zone of maximum rainfall. See 
20716. 


rain-gage, ”.— Symon’s rain-gage, a glass receiver 
ἂν λκοοὰ a a metal Vroket, with openings for observation. 
It is graduated in cubic centimeters. 


rain-maker, . 2. One who pretends {ο be 
able to cause rain by some physical process. 
The ringing of bells, the explosion of. gun- 
powder ‘or dynamite (Dyrenforth’s method), 
the mixing of chemicals producing various 
vapors (Melbourne’s method), the burning of 
piles of brushwood.(Espy’s. method), are 
among the methods that have been tried. 

‘There is abundant evidence that many are deceived 
and much money wasted by the so-called rain-makers 
and others. ... In Italy, Austria, and France a wide- 
spread delusion prevails as to the possibility of prevent- 
ing hail by the bombardment of the clouds, analogous to 
the short-lived delusion promoted by Dyrenforth in the 
United States, to the effect that rain could be brought 
down by bombarding the. clouds. 

Encyce., Brit., XXX. 714. 
rain-making (ran’ma’king), ». The attempt 
to produce rainfall by some mechanieal or 
other means. See *rain-maker, 2. The plant- 
ing of forests or the formation of ponds, lakes, 
and swamps by irrigation so as to increase the 
rainfall is one of the methods used. : 
rain-pit (ran’pit), » An indentation in the 
ground made by a drop of rain. 

The easiest way of comprehending the preservation of 
them is to suppose dry sand. . . to have swept over and 
filled up the foot-prints, rain-pits, and hollows of every 
kind. Penny Cyc., XIX.-XX. 270. 

rain-quail, ». 2. In India, one of the small 
painted quails, Excalfactoria chinensis ; also a 
species of Microperdiz. , 

rain-stone (ran’ston), ». A stone which under 
certain conditions (for example, when placed 
in water) is imagined to be able to cause rain. 
Ratzel(trans.), The History of Mankind, ITT. 39. 

rain-warp (ran’warp), π. A loam, found be- 
neath the vegetable soil in southern England, 
consisting of the accumulated fine materials 
washed out of heavier stony deposits by the 
action of rain. See warp, 4. J. Geikie, The 
Great Ice Age, Ῥ. 394. 

Rain-water head. See *head. 

rainwater-fish (ran’wa’tér-fish), n. A small 
fish, Lucania parva, of the family Peciliide, 
found in Florida. 

rain-wind (ran’wind), ». <A wind blowing 
from the point from which the principal rains 
come. The rain-wind is usually one that 
blows from an ocean, from the equator, or up 
a mountain-slope. 

The earthworm; 
the angleworm. .N. E. D. | | 

rainy-day (ra’ni-da’), a. Pertaining to or 
rang for a rainy day: as, the Rainy-day 

lub. 


She. . . was really a vision to see, 
For she wore — the flirt ! —a rainy-day skirt, of a kind 
that was bound to allure. 
N. Y. Times, Sept. 28, 1902. 
raise], υ. t. 23. In poker, to increase (the 
amount bet by any preceding player).— Heave 
and raise the dead! An order given to the men at 
the windlass to break the anchor away from the bottom 
—from its mud grave-—To raise a mouse (naut.), to 
make a mouse (see mouse, 6) on a stay, etc.—To raise 
steam, to get up steam; produce steam, as in a boiler ; 
produce or generate steam at a required pressure, start- 
ing with water which is not hot enough to give off such 
steam.— To raise upon, in nav. arch., to heighten the 
upper works of (a vessel). , ; 
raise!, η. 5. In mining, a rise; a riser; an 
opening at the back of a level to connect it to 
the level above. 


raisin, ”.—Wild raisin, the sheepberry, Viburnun 


Lentago. 


raising, η. 1. ( The production of a-nap or pile.on 
fabrics by means of a napper, gig, or similar machine. 
Georgievics, Chem. Technol. of Textile Fibres, p. 290. A 


raising-machine (ra’zing-ma-shén’), n. 
machine, as a napper or gig, for raising a nap 
or pile on fabrics. Georgievics, Chem. Technol. 
of Textile Fibres, p. 290. 


rake}, 0. {. 


raker, ή. 


rake-teeth (rak’téth), η. pl. 


rally}, v. 





rally 


3. A lean, meager person. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes. 
’ Shak., Coriolanus, i. 1. 
4. A local miners’ term in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, for veins of galena in joints in limestone, 
as contrasted with fault-fissures. The joints 
are often enlarged by the solution and removal 
of the walls, but Cd may be and usually are 
limited-or eut off sharply by an underlying 
stratum. Also written rake-vein. Compare 
gash-vein. | 

One of those upward fissures that the miners of the 
country call ‘‘rakes”; itis from 18 to 30 feet wide, and 
inclines from 75° to 80° towards the horizon. It is an un- 
finished abyss; that is to say, it is a crack that erosion 
has not enlarged up to the surface of the earth, for its 
orifice has not been found above, 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), X. 507. 

As lean or as thin as a rake, very lean or thin. 


As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he nas nat right fat, I undertake. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 287. 


Side-delivery rake, a horse-rake in which the rake is 
suspended between the axle of the pair of wheels and a 
third or caster-wheel trailing at the end of the rake, and 
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΄ Side-delivery Rake. 


placed in a position diagonal to the direction in which 

the machine moves. By means of suitable mechanism, 

operated through gearing on the axle, the hay, as fast as 
it is gathered, is delivered at the side of the rake and 
deposited on the ground in the form of a windrow. 

7. In turpentining, to elear eom- 
bustible material away from (the base of a 
tree), asa precaution against fire.—8. In salt- 
making, to remove the salt from (the evaporat- 
ing-pans) to the draining-table. 

After a sufficient amount of salt has collected in the 
first. section of the front pan, it is removed to the “drip” 
for drainage. This is called drawing or raking the pans. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., Oct, 3, 1903, Ρ. 23198. 

rake-hook (rak’huk), n. A set of hooks fixed 

on a bar which is dragged along the bottom of 

a river or lake.so as to catch fish by the body. 
Ν.Ε, D. 

rake-off (τᾶκ΄ 08), η. 1. In gambling games, 
the amount. or percentage taken by the house 
or the banker. Hence—2, An amount or 
percentage of money taken by a party toa 
contract or enterprise as his share of the spoils; 
specifically, a share of money illegally taken 
in a public enterprise. 

3. Something superlative of its 

kind, as a heavy bet (a ‘plunge’), or a fast 

rate of speed. [Slang.] : 

A eondition in 
which the teeth do not touch, but are sep- 
arated one from the other by a more or less 
considerable interval. 

raking-bar (ra’king-biar), ». Α long wrought- 
iron rod bent at the end for cleaning outa 
foundry cupola or melting-furnace after drop- 
ping the bottom. 


Raku pottery. See *pottery. 

rale, ~.— Mucous rales. Same as moist rdles (which 
see, under rdle).— Rale redux, returning rale; a crep- 
itant rile heard at the termination of the stage of con- 
solidation in pneumonia. 

Ralli-car, -cart (ral’i-kir, -kirt), n. [Ralli, 
proper name.] A light two-wheeled driving- 
trap for four persons, named after the first 
purchaser (1885). Ν. H. D. [Eng.] 


Of two-wheeled vehicles the Polo-cart and Ralii-cart 
are most in favour. Encyc. Brit., XXVI. 607. 


rallié (riil-ya’), ». [F., pp., of rallier, come to- 


gether, rally. See rally!, v.] In recent French 
poe a member of a group of Catholics, 

olding monarchical views, who, by advice of 
the Church authorities, acquiesced in the sup- 
port of the Republic. 

Leo XIII. published in February 1892 an encyclical, 
bidding French Catholics accept the Republic as the 
firmly-established form of Verne, The papal in- 
junction produced a new political group called the “ Ral- 
liés,” the majority of its members being Monarchists who 
rallied to the Republic in obedience to the Vatican. 

Encye. Brit., X XV I11."487. 


I, trans. 3. In boxing, to attack 
vigorously. 
Molineux rallied him with quickness. 
Sporting Mag., XX X1X, 199. N. Ε. D, 
4. In sporting, to parry. 


While the others rallied his covers. 


Col. Hawkes, Diary, 1. 12. N. Ε. D. 


rally 


5. In electioneering, a mass-meet- 
ing of a political party: as, a Republican rally 
was held in the town hall. 


At the last Presidential Election, at a great Republican 
Rally, there were two speeches made, significant and 


rally}, n. 


worthy of note. ΑΝ. Y. Tribune, Dec, 21, 1904. 


6. The military signal for rallying: as, to 
sound the rally. 
ram2, m. 1. (9) In mech., the reciprocating bar or 


slider which carries the tool-head of a shaper or slotter. 
(h) The plunger of a hydraulic elevator. 


. A. Μ. An abbreviation (a) of Royal 
Academy of Music; (b) of Royal Arch Mason. 

ramada (rii-mii’da), π. [Sp. ramada, usually 
enramada, < enramar, cover with branches, ¢ 
en- + ramo, branch, ¢.L. ramus, branch.] In 
Spanish-speaking countries, a shelter made of 
branches; a bower of branches. 

Each and all of these examples of the Renaissance style 
of architecture, as it found expression in the valley of the 
Gila, was provided witha “ramada” in front, which at 
a small expenditure of labor in erecting a few additional 

' upright saplings and cross-pieces, and a covering of cot- 
tonwood foliage, secured a modicum of shelter from the 
fierce shafts of a sun which shone not to warm and en- 
lighten, but to enervate and kill. 

Bourke, On the Border ‘with Crook, i. 
ramarama (ri’mi-ri’mi), η. . [Maori.] In 
New Zealand, Myrtus bullata, a shrub belong- 
ing to the myrtle family, having opposite 
broadly-ovate leaves, pale-pink flowers, an 
black berries. The name is often corrupted 
into grama,. It is sometimes cultivated in 

greenhouses. 

ramate (ra’mat), a. [L. ramus, branch, + 
-ate!.] In the trophi of rotifers, having the 
rami crossed by two or three teeth, the ful- 
erum rudimentary and the manubria absent. 

rambler, π. 2. A variety of rose, which 
clambers freely: as, the crimson rambler. 

ram-block (ram’blok), n... Naut.,an obsolete 
name for a deadeye. 

rambunctious, 7. 2. Violent but satisfactory; 
goluptious. Also rambunkshus. [Slang.] 


‘““What happens if he upsets?” 
“The petrol will light up and the boiler may blow up.” 
“How rambunkshus! And —” Pyecroft blew a slow 


cloud, 
R. Kipling, Steam Tactics, in Traffies and Discoveries, 
[p. 166. 
R. A. M. 06. An abbreviation of Royal Army 


Medical Corps. 

ramdown (ram‘doun), π. A steep declivity in 
a logging-road, upon which boughs (or hay) 
are placed, in winter, to check the movements 
of the loaded sleds. [Maine.] | 

Dolefully and silently they traversed wastes of ‘splin- 
tered. devastation, blocked ram-downs, choked. twitch- 
roads, and hideous snarls of cross-piled timber. 

Holman Day, King Spruce, p. 197. 

rame (ram), n. [F. rame, ς L. ramus, branch. } 

A branch. Bannister, Hist. Man, viii. 109. 
N. E. D. 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames. 

O. W. Holmes, Astivation. 

ramekin, ». 2. The case or mold in which a 
ramekin is baked and served: also ramekin- 
mold or =case. | 

First biry a dozen ramekins to bake your Parmesan in. 

: Dainty Luncheon Dishes, p. 28. 

ramental (ra-men’tal), a. [NL. ramentum + 
-ali.] Of or pertaining to ramentum: specifi- 
eally, in paleobot., characterizing the copious 
flattened hairs or elongated scales which con- 
stitute most of the armor of silicified eyeadean 
trunks. See *armor, 5. The term is applied 
to the seales of ferns and other plants whether 
living or fossil. | 

ramentiferous (ra-men-tif’e-rus), a. Of the 
nature of or producing ramenta, 

Rameseum (ram-e-sé’um), 2.; pl. Ramesea 
(-8).: [Also Ramesseum; oN. Rameseum, 
< Rameses + -eum.] In Egypt. antiqg., a monu- 
ment to a king of the Rameside dynasty, 
Vries that to Rameses IT. at Thebes in 

. Egypt. 

rameta (ra-mé‘ti), n. [Marathi ramita.] A 
small tree of southern India and, Ceylon, 
Gnidia eriocephala, belonging to the. family 
Daphnacez. The acrid, poisonous bark yields 
a fiber used for cordage. 

ramiferous (ra-mif’e-rus), a. [L. ramus, 
branch, + -ferous.] Bearing branches. 

ramigerous (ra-mij’e-rus), a. Same as *ra- 
miferous. . | 

ramming-blocks (ram’ing-bloks’), η. pl. Plas- 
ter or metal molds used as master-molds from 
which the casting-molds are made, instead of 
employing a loose pattern. 

ramon (rii-m6n’), n. [Sp. ramon, a branech- 
tip, < ramo, branch. ] Porto Rieo, Trophis 


racemosa, 8 low milky tree belonging to ‘the 
Moracex. Its bark, sold in the drug markets 
of the island, is taken in the form of a decoc- 
tion by women to stop lactation. ve 
ramoncillo (rii-mon-thél’y6), », [Sp. ramon- 
cillo, dim. of ramon, a branch-tip.] In, Porto 
Rico, aname of Trophis racemosa. Also called 
*ramon (which see). κ 

ramp, v. I, intrans. 5. In areh., to ascend or 
descend from one level to another: said of a 
wall.—6. To be greedy, and noisy; to rampage. 

They ’re [recruits], crammed wid. bull-mate till they 
fairly ramps wid good livin’. 

R. Kipling, The Taking of Lungtungpen, in Indian 

(Tales, p. 601. 

ΤΙ. trans. 3. Mil., to make ramps on, as a 
bank or wall; furnish with ramps. 

ramp, η. 9. An inclined traveling platform 
or carrier for transferring freight from a boat 
to a dock or warehouse, It is essentially a hinged 
landing-bridge, in which one portion of the surface of the 
bridge is covered Ὦγ α fixed flooring, while the rest is 
formed by the upper surface of an apron-conveyer cov- 
ered with wooden slats. The men and trucks are carried 
upward on the conveyer and the men walk down the 
fixed floor with the.empty trucks. In loading from the 
dock to an upper deck of the boat, or at high tide, the 
motion of the conveyer is reversed. The inshore end of 
the ramp is pivoted and the outboard end is.suspended 
by chains (assisted by counterweights) from the dock- 
structure to allow for adjustment to the changes in tide 
level. See *conveyer, 4, with cut. 

rampager (ram-pa’jér), η. One who rampages ; 
a violent, riotous, boisterous person. 

ramper®? (ram’pér), ». [Probably a corrup- 

tion of lamprey.} The lamprey. ‘Also ramper- 
eel. N. E. D. 

ramper-eel (ram’pér-él), π. See *ramper3. 

rampick, rampike, . 2. A tree broken off by 
wind, with a splintered end on the portion 
left standing. 

rampion, ”.—Germanrampion, the evening prim- 
rose, Uinothera biennis. 

ram-pump (ram’ pump), 2. 
pump.— 2, A water-ram. 

Ram-Ram (rim rim’), (Hind. Ram, Ram, 
the name repeated as an exclamation or salu- 
tation, of Ram, Skt. Rama, a Hindu deity. ] 
A common salutation between Hindus, equiv- 
alent to ‘good morning’ or the like : originally 
‘an invocation of Rama. 

ram-reel (ram’rél), ». A stag-dance on ship- 
board. [Nautical slang.] 

rams, rammes (riimz), η. Same as *ramsch. 

ramsch (rimsh), ». [G. Ramsch, a miscella- 
neous heap of goods, a job lot (im Ramsch, in 
the lump, in bulk), also a‘'game, ς F. ramas, a 
eonfused heap, < ramasser; heap up, < re- + 
amasser, heap up. ‘See amass.] A card game, 
a mixture of euchre, spoil-five, and division 
loo. Also rams or rammes. 

The German game Ramsch differs from Rounce in the 
following particulars: Ist. The game is played with a 
pack of thirty-two cards, the same as Euchre. 2nd. A 
player is not compelled to lead trumps if he has already 
done so twice. 38rd. If a player holds no trumps, and 
elects to play his hand, trusting to make a trick in good 
cards of other suits, he may, in his proper turn, lead his 
poorest card, face down, which card represents a trump, 
and such a lead calls for a trump from every player who 
holds one. In all other particulars Ramsch. is identical 
with the American game of Rounce. Amer. Hoyle, p. 325. 

Ramsden disk. Same as interfusion *disk. 

ram’s-horn, ». 4. A form of double hook 
used on. cranes which do light and.speedy 
work, It enables a chain sling to be. easily 
and quickly caught, but is not so strong as 
the single hook, since the stress does not 
come into line with the hoisting-chain without 
side-strain. [Eng.] 

ramular (ram’i-lir), α. [L.:ramulus, a small 
branch, + -a;3.] Pertaining to branches. 

Jeffrey considers the spaces between the internodal 
strands as gaps in an originally continuous cylinder, com- 
parable to the large foliar gaps found in the cylindrical 
stele of the ferns, or the ramular gaps, occurring where 
branches are given off, in the lycopods. ; 

A May, 1905, p. 281. 


) tee plunger 


mer. Nat., 
Ramularia (ram-w-la’ri-i), n. [NL.; socalled 
in allusion to the tubes of the lateral line, ¢ L. 
ramulus, a little branch. See ramulus.] A 
genus of flounders found in rather deep water, 
in the Gulf of California.—2. A genus: of 
hyphomycetous fungi having simple or spar- 
ingly branched conidiophores arising from the 
stomata of the host-plant and bearing septate 
light-colored conidia at the tips. »Over 200 
species have been described. All are parasitic 
and some attack cultivated plants, causing 
leaf-blight. R.rufomaculans causes leaf-blight 
of buckwheat. ν 
Tamus, 


m.—Rami communicantes, branches of 





range 


communication between the® sympathetic and spinal 
nerves.— Ramus horizontalis, the posterior part of the 
Sylvian fissure in the brain.—Ramus hyomandi- 
bularis, the hyomandibular branch of the'seventh cranial 
nerve, supplying in Chimzra monstrosa the hyomandi- 
» bular canal.— Ramus mandibule, each half or side of 
the mandible-—Ramus ophthalmicus profundus, 
the deep ophthalmic branch of the fifth cranial nerve. 
—Ramus ophthalmicus superficialis, the superficial 
ophthalmic branch of the seventh-cranial nerve. 
ranal (ra’nal), a. [Ranal(es).} Of, pertaining 
to, or belonging to the Ranales, an.order. of 
dicotyledonous plants. See Ranales. 
This, however, does not entitle us to assume the origin 
of Monocotyledones from Dicotyledones, although there 
is manifestly a temptation to connect helobic forms of 
the former with ranal ones of the latter. 
| | Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΝ. 440. 
ranch?, ”. 1. Also, a permanent Indian village. 
3. A small hut or house, in the country, not 
necessarily a cattle-breeding establishment. 
ον Or κα 
rancho, π. .2. A hut or cluster of huts where 
travelers can be accommodated, like the Dak 
bungalows of India. | ROMO 5 dS 
The Rancho represents the “ Traveller’s Bungalow,” 
lacking, however, cot, chair, and table, Thugs and Dacoits. 
R. F. Burton, Highlands of Brazil, I. 102. 
rancidity, . The chief cause of rancidity in fats is 
hydrolysis of the glycerides, the elements of water being 
taken up and the free fatty acids and glycerin being 
» formed... The favoring conditions of the change are the 
presence of moisture and atmospheric oxygen, exposure 
to light, and contact with albuminoid and mucilaginous 
impurities. ᾿ ’ DO4 f . 
Rancocas formation. , See *formation. _ 
Rancooria | (ran-k6’ri-i), π. [NL. . (Wight, 
1906), from rancooran, one of the native names 
in Australia.) A genus of trees of the family 
.Meliacez.. See Owenia, 1. 
randem (ran’dem), adv. [random, on the an- 
alogy of tandem.] With three horses, har- 
nessed tandem. Also randem-tandem. Ν. ED. 
His fellow-students . . . who drove tandem and ran- 
dom in: great, perfection, and were: connoisseurs in good 
inns, had taught him to drink deep ere he departed. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, i. 
randem (ran’dem), .. [randem,  αἄυ.] A 
turnout driven ‘randem. Also used attribu- 
tively. See the extract. 
‘A randem team.’ That.randems should be uncommon 
is natural enough. 
Tu. Sport..and Dram. News, Feb. 10, 1889, P- 542. 
[N. ΕΜ. D. 


randing (ran’ding), n. A method of weaving 
basketwork for gabions. 

Randlord (rand‘lord), n. [Rand2 + lord: in 
allusion to landlord.] A landlord or land- 
owner in the Rand (in full, Witwaters rand) 
in. the Transvaal Colony, South Africa. 
(Colloq. ] [πο 

Even were the reverse the case one thing is certain. 

If the Randlords are unable to exercise proper supervi- 
sion over their labourers so that they menace the white 
population, they will have to go. The pockets of the 
Randlords might suffer from, their exclusion, but the 

. rest of South Africa could stand that. Newspaper. 

random2,. (c) In mining, the diréetion of a 
rake-vein. 

Random group. See *group!. aaa 

rang?,”. 2. In petrog., in the quantitative 
system of classification, a division of igneous 
rocks lower than the ‘order,’ based on thé char- 
acter of the chemical bases in the preponder- 
ating group of standard minerals in each class. 
See *rockt. ' | 


So far, the possible minerals have tee a position to 
the rock. We may, however, consider the “general char- 
acter of the bases in the minerals of the preponderant 
group in each class,” which enables us to assign a “‘rang” 
to the same rock. ' ~Nature, April 23, 1903, p. 579. 


rangatira (ran-gii-té’rii), n. [Maori.] In New 
Zealand, a chief; a master or mistress; hence, 
a gentleman or lady; an aristocrat. ZH. £. 
Morris, Austral English. ° 2 


range, v. I. trans. 7. Naut., to sail paral- 
lel to: as, to range the coast. 


ΤΙ. intrans. v. 6. (0) To find the range; 
determine the range. 


For harbour defence, . . . an accurate range-finderis of 
first importance. This is largely the case because 
“ranging” cannot be resorted to in the same manner as 
in the field, where the targets are comparatively motion- 
less. Έπομο. Brit., XXXII. 177. 


range, ”.— Conic range, in geom., the range formed 
by the crosses.of correlated straights of two coplanar 
non-copunctal flat pencils, projective but not perspec- 
tive—Cottage range, a special size and pattern of 
stove, usually having two ovens and a _ horizontal 
flue between.— Harmonic range, in geom. See *har- 
- monic.— Perspective ranges (geom.), ranges which 
are cuts of the same flat pencil.—Range of conics, 
in geom., the assemblage of conics on which are the sides 
a, b, c, d of a given tetragram.—Range of stability. 
See xstability.—_ Range of the first degree, a point 


range 


row.— Range of the second degree, aconic range.— 
Range-transmitter and -indicator (nava/), instru- 
ments connected mechanically or by electric wiring to 
_ transmit the range of the object to be fired at from the 
transmitter in a central position to the indicators in the 
vicinity of the guns. See *indicator, 1()j) (1).—Sphere 
range, See *xsphere.—To pass over the range, to 
die. [Western U. 8.] ί 
range-board (ranj’bord), π. A board which 
gives distances from a battery to prominent 
objects in the vicinity. | 
range-bred (ranj’bred),a. Raised on arange: 
applied to horses so raised, as well as to cattle. 


range-finder, ”.— Depression range-finder, an in- 
strument used at sea-coast forts to determine the dis- 
tance of an object. The height of the instrument above 
the water being known and the angle at the object sub- 
tended by this height being measured, the corresponding 
range is read from the instrument.— Horizontal base 
range-finder, an instrument used, at one end of ‘a hori- 
zontal base-line, to make observations which, together 
with those made by the companion instrument, may be 
used to determine the distance of an object. 


range-grass (ranj’gras), n. See *grass. 
range-horse (ranj’hérs), ».. A horse which 
has been brought up on a stock-range. 


However we may look upon the range-horse. personally, 
we must admit that the foundation is there for a very ex- 


cellent horse stock. Market Classes of Horses, p. 31, 
range-indicator (ranj’in’di-ka-tor), n.. See 
*indicator, 1 (j) (1). 


range-pole (ranj’p6l), π. In surveying, one of 
two or three slender rods or staffs. (promi- 
nently painted or marked, and usually sharp- 
ened at one end or provided with a pointed 
shoe or with a tripod by which it may be 
placed firmly in or on the ground in a verti- 
eal position) used for the purpose of prolong- 
ing a straight line by setting the third pole or 
‘locating a point in the straight line through 
the other two prolonged. 


It seemed best to depend upon the sextant for this. 


‘work. It was believed that greater accuracy could be 
secured than with the compass, and that it would be 
more practicable and less expensive than the range-pole 
method. Science, Jan. 10, 1902, p. 57. 
Range-pole method. (α) In hydrographic surveying, 
the method of locating or marking a point offshore by es- 
tablishing two ranges, each located by two range-poles or 
range-marks, in such position and direction that the two 
ranges intersect at the offshore point to be marked. (0) In 
rough surveying, a method by which one may place him- 
self on astraight line between two distant visible points, by 
moving two range-poles into successive positions until 
the straight line through the two poles passes through 
the two distant points simultaneously. 

ranger, η. 9. A county officer who takes 
charge of stray animals. [Local, U. S.] 

In Mississippi the coroner is also the county ranger, 
and performs the duties of that office. (It is the duty of the 
county ranger to take charge of stray horses, mules, jack 
cattle, sheep, or hogs.) Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 295. 


10, In the United States Forest Service, a 
patrolling officer of a forest district.—11. 
A steer.or horse raised on a cattle-range. 


The best rangers I ever saw on the Chicago market were 
high-grade Short-horns from Montana. 
13th Bien. Rep’t. Kan. State Board of Ate 1901-2, 
p. 15. 


Rangoon rubber... See *rubber. 

rangy, a. 1..(b) Said of an animal, espe- 
cially a cow, which has a longand small barrel 
or body and narrow hind quarters, with unusual 
space between the front and hind legs. A 
rangy cow may be good for beef, but is poor 
for dairy purposes.— 3. Mountainous. JL. £. 
Morris, Austral English. 


Ranikot beds. See *bed1. 


rank], a. 19. Unmanageable: said of a race- 
horse on the track. [Colloq.] 


rank?, n.— Lineal rank, the rank of an army officer in 
his branch of the service: as, the lineal rank of the 
officers of cavalry.— Open ranks (milit.), a line of two 
_ ranks with a distance of three paces between ranks,— 
Rank of a determinant or matrix or system of 
Pq quantities. azg(@= 1,2... p; 1,2... 4) isr 
f r is the greatest number for which notall determinants 
made from r rows and 7 columns of a4 vanish.— Rela- 


tive rank. yy See rank2, 4(α). (b) Specifically, rank 
in the United States army according to date of last com- 
mission. 


rank?, v. t. 7. In logging, to haul and pile 
regularly: as, to rank bark or cord-wood. 


rank® (rangk), n. A name proposed by Perry 


—_ 


for the thermodynamic quantity, a: 


“The name. Rank is used by many English speaking 
people for the British unit of entropy, and it.even ap- 


pears sometimes in examination papers ; it is most appro- 
priate. Nature, April 14, 1904, p. 562. 


ranked (rangkt),a. Arranged in ranks; hav- 


ranks: used in composition: as, 


a Ri 
ranked galley, a galley having four ra of rappage (rap’aj), ». 


oars. 


ranket (rang’ket), n. 


rape-dust (rap’dust), . 


raphania (ra-fa’ni-i), n. 


ranker, ΛΑ. 3,.A man in the ranks. 


1 knew by the turn av his spache whin he was not 
takin’ care to tulk rough that he wasa gentleman ranker. 
R. Kipling, ‘Love-o’- women,’ in Many Inventions, p. 298. 


Gentleman ranker, a gentleman serving as an enlisted 
man in the army. 


A gentleman of England cleanly bred, machinely 
crammed, 
Anda trooper of 


Gentlemen-rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from hell to Eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we. 
R. Kipling, ‘Gentlemen-Rankers, in Departmental 
[Ditties and Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads, 1. 13. 
j Same as racket2, 7. 
rank-ridert (rangk’ ri’ dér), ». A highway- 
man}; one who rides recklessly and furiously ; 
also. a jockey. 

There are those rank-riders of art, that have so spur- 
galled your lusty-winged Pegasus, that now ... even 
only for provender’s sake, is glad to shew tricks like 
Bankes his curtail. Dekker, Wonderful Year, Pref. 

ranovin (ran’6-vin), »n. [L. rana, frog, + 
ovum, egg, + -in2.] An albuminous material 
extracted from frogs’ eggs. 

rantankerous (ran-tang’ke-rus), a, [A vari- 
ant of cantankerous.]. Cantankerous. [U. S.] 


Senator —— has had one [Christmas gift] coming to 
him. His “rantankerous” friend . . . has been getting 
it ready for him. N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 19, 1905. 


Ranula lapidea, a salivary calculusy—Ranula pan- 
creatica, a small cyst of the pancreas due to obstruc- 
tion in one of the excretory ducts. 


rapakiwi (rii-pii-ké’ve), n. [Finnish rapakiwi, 
self-weathering stone, < rapa, dregs, grounds, 
grouts, + kiwi, stone.] In petrog., a variety 
of porphyritie granite, composed of. flesh- 
eolored orthoclase, with some oligoclase, 
smoky quartz, and a little biotite and horn- 
blende. It has large phenocrysts of feldspar, 
often with circular zones of inclusions. λαο 
used for monumental and building purposes 
in northern Russia, but falls to pieces upon 
weathering, hence the Finnish name. 
A powder made of 
ground rape-seed, used for manure... NV... D. 
[NL., < Gr. ῥαφανίς, 
radish.} A convulsive disease, resembling 
ergotism, believed: to be due to the eating of 
the seeds cf the wild radish (Raphanus Raph- 
anistrum). 
raphanol (raf’a-nol), n. [Gr. ῥαφανίς, radish, 
+ -ol.} A erystalline compound, ϱοοἩσαΟι 
(?), found in the black radish, Raphanus sati- 
rus, and in other crucifers. It melts at 62° C. 
raphe, η. 3. In ornith., the groove along the 
under side of the rachis of a feather. N. ἤ, D. 
raphis, ». 2, In sponges, a fine needle- 
shaped spicule having about the same diam- 
eter throughout its length. 
A few long slender toxa and one or two sigmata, to- 
gether with some slender raphides, are present. 
Proc. Zool, Soe. London, 1900, p. 137. 
rapic (ra’ pik), a. [rape* + -ic.] Derived 
froin rape-oil.—Rapic acid, an acid, C}gH3409, ob- 
tained from the oil of rape-seed. It is a liquid. 
rapid, a. 5. In photog., said of plates, lenses, 
and subjects which require short exposure or 
print rapidly. 
A rapid plate is absolutely necessary with such... 
a subject. The Amateur, 1902, p. 180. 
Rapid transit. See «transit. 
rapid-fire (rap’id-fir), a. 1. Constructed so 
as to discharge projectiles with rapidity; 
quick-firing; quick-fire——2. Figuratively, 
marked by rapid movement of question and 


papel ee gd a gun, in ordnance, a gun having 

a quick-acting breech-mechanism which can be operated 
by a single continuous motion of the hand, loaded with 
fixed ammunition or a metallic cartridge-case, and sup- 
ported on a gun-mount permitting its easy and rapid 
manipulation. An automatic rapid-fire gun is one in 
which the firing of the first shot automatically operates 
the breech mechanism to reload the gun and to fire it auto- 
matically as long as ammunition is fed to it. <A semi- 
automatic rapid-fire gun is one in which the loading is 
partly automatic and partly by hand. The largest rapid- 
fire guns properly so called are of about 5-inch caliber, 
beyond which size metallic cartridge-cases are not con- 
venient. A larger gun is properly a quick-fire gun, 
though the distinction is not always observed. 

Rapier’s method. In nav., a system for 
drawing the great-cirele track on a Mercator’s 
chart by noting the maximum separation in 
latitude and then drawing through this point a 
line parallel to the rhumb-line between the 
two places. Having these three points, the 
track may be freely drawn by hand. 

rapist (ra’pist), . [rape2 + -ist.] One who is 
guilty of rape. [Ὀ. 5.]. N. EF. D. 

In founding, excess in 

the size of a casting over the size of the pat- 


the Empress, if you please. 


rariora (rai-ri-6 τῇ), n. pl. 


rascacio (riis-kii’s6-6), n. 


rascalry (ras’kal-ri 


rasciera (ri-s6-a’ τῇ), η. 





rasciera 


tern, due to the fact that the pattern has been 
rapped too hard when drawing it from the 
sand, so that the hole it left in the mold was 
larger than the pattern itself. 
Rappahannock series. See *series. 
rapper-dandies (rap’ér-dan/diz), n. pl. 1. The 
American wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 
—2. The bearberry, Arctostaphylos. Uva-ursi. 
rapping, η. 2. The striking of a foundry pat- 
tern while withdrawing it from the mold, to 
release the grip of the sand and prevent the 
saud from sticking toit, The blows are struck 
on an iron bar which is inserted in the pattern 
for that purpose. 
ο λος μὲ (rap’ing-bir), n. A loosening- 
bar; a bar, one end of which is inserted in a 
foundry pattern, to jar the pattern while 
withdrawing it. See *rapping, n., 2. 
rapping-hole (rap’ing-hdl), π. A hole in which 
to insert the rapping-bar in a foundry pattern. 
rapping-mallet (rap’ing-mal’et), n. In fownd- 
ing, a light, round-faced wooden mallet used 
for striking patterns to loosen them from the 
sand during their withdrawal from the mold. 
rapping-plate (rap’ing-plat), π. An iron or 
brass plate set in the face of a foundry pattern 
and provided with a hole in which to insert 
the rapping-bar. If a hole for the lifting-rod 
is also provided, the plate is called a rapping- 
and-lifting plate. 
rappist? (rap’ist), απ. [rap1, v., + -ist.] 1. 
One who is a believer in the rapping of spirits. 
N. E. D.—2. The spirit who is believed to 
rap. N. E. D. 
rapport, ”.—Rapport a succession, in French law 


’ (Louisiana), the giving back to the estate of a decedent 


of all property which may have been previously given by 
him to any of his heirs, in order that there may be an 
equal division among all the heirs. 


rapt®, η. 3. A carrying off; an abduction. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it [maiden- 
stealing] is more common than ever, and in the first half 
of the nineteenth century it was more in vogue still. The 

author remembers two. rapts in his own childhood, in 
1878 and in 1879. 

M. V. Smiljanic, in Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.—Dec., 
[1902, p. 777. 

raptatorial, a. 9. Specifically, in ichth., 
hooked inward at the tips: said of the teeth 
of minnows, ete. Jordan and Evermann, Amer. 
Food and Game Fishes, p. xxxvii. 

rapture (rap’tir), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. raptured, 
ppr. rapturing. To enrapture. 

rapturize (rap’tir-iz), ο, 2.; pret. and pp. rap- 
turized, ppr. rapturizing. To feel or speak 
eestatically. [Rare.] Ν.Ε. D. 

I will not rapturise again butI give myself great credit 
in not being crazy out of Bye delight . . . the convic- 
tion that I am walking in the New World is even yet mar- 
vellous in my own eyes. 

, Darwin, in Life and Letters, I. 232. 
Rapuntium (ra-pun’ti-um), n. [NL (Miller, 
1759, adopted from Tournefort, 1700), appar- 
ently ς Rapunculus, arelated genus of Tourne- 
fort (now known as Phyteuma), a diminutive 
of Rapa, an early botanical name of the turnip, 
¢ Gr. ῥάπυς, the turnip.] <A genus of plants of 
the family Camnanulacexe. Sce Lobelia, 2. 


Rareearth, See xearthl1.—Rare-earth metals. See 
xearth1, 


rarefactional (rar-6-fuk’shon-al), a. [rare- 
faction + -αιὶ.] ‘Of or pertaining to rarefac- 
tion; pertaining to the density and pressure 
of a gaseous medium and to the resulting 
changes in its properties. 

[L. rariora, pl. 
of rarius, neut. of rarior, compar. of rarus, 
rare.] Books, coins, objects of art, and the 
like, which are rather rare, or unusually rare. 
Athenzum, Dee. 17, 1904, p. 829 (advt.). 

Raritan clay, formation, group. See *clay, 
ete. 

R. Art. An abbreviation of Royal Artillery. 

R. A. 8. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Agri- 
cultural Society; (b) of Royal Asiatic Society ; 
(c) of Royal Astronomical Society. | 

[Sp. raseacio, other- 
wise rescaza.| A scorpion-fish, Scorpena Plu- 
mieri, of Florida and the West Indies. The 
name is also applied to other species of Scor- 

pena. Jordan and Evermann, Fishes of North 

and Middle Amer., p. 1848. 

μας [rascal +e-ry.] 1. 

A raseally action.—2, Rascals collectively. 


The writer who “stood back among the rascalry,” 
looks on with grim pleasantry. | 
N. and Q., 9th ser., VIL 192. 


[See rasher2,] A 
scorpenoid fish, Sebastodes miniatus, of the 
coast of California. 
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rase!, 1. 2. An imperfection in velvetven or 
other pile fabric after the pile is cut. 

rase-cut (ras’kut), π. [rasel, v., + cwt.] A 
certain cut of the pile in velveteen or other 
pile fabric. Also race-cut. 

rase-end (ras’end), ». [rasel, v., + end.] 
Same as *rasel, n., 2. Also race-end. 

rash}, a. 5. Quick, brisk, hot; causing too 
quick a result: as, a rash fire. [Coiloq.] 

rash5, ».— Flannel rash, a reddish, sometimes miliary, 
eruption on the body, due to irritation by the under- 
clothing.— Medicinal rash, an eruption on the skin 


occasionally following the ingestion of certain drugs. 
Also called drug eruption. ; ; 

rash’? (rash), 7. [Imitative.] A crisp rustle; 
a crackle. [Rare.] 

I tell thee Jack, the whisking of a Silk-Gown, and the 
rash of a Tabby-Petticoat, are as comfortable sounds to 
one of these rich citizens as the chink of their Pieces of 
Eight. Dryden, An Evening’s Love, i. 1. 

raspador (riis-pii-d6r’), n. [Sp., a rasp, < ras- 
par, rasp, v.] A machine for extracting the 
fiber of Sisal hemp leaves. It is a 54-inch 
wheel, with a capacity of 500 pounds of dry 
fiber a day of 10 hours. 

raspatorium (ras-pa-t0’ri-um), .; pl. raspa- 
toria (-i). [NL.] Same as raspatory. 

raspberry, ”.—Cane-blight of raspberry. See 
wcane-bliyht.— Native raspberry, See wild ον 
berry below.— Raspberry bud-beetle. See *bud-beetle, 
—Raspberry bud-worm, the larva of the raspberry 
bud-beetle (which see, under *bud-beetle).— Raspbe 
cane-borer. See ‘*cane-borer.—Raspberry fruit- 
worm. See x*/ruit-worm.— Raspberry geometer. 
See *xgeometer.— Raspbe leaf-roller, Same as neat 
strawberry leaf-roller (which see, under *leaf-roller),— 
Raspberry plume-moth, See *plwme-moth.— Rasp- 
berry saw-fly. See *saw-jly.— Wild raspberry. (α) 
In Australia, a large-fruited raspberry, Rubus rosxfolius, 
found also in Asia and Africa. It is called also Hima- 
layan raspberry. (9) In Tasmania, a native species, 
Rubus Gunnianus, peculiar to the country. 

raspberry-borer,”. (b) The larva of a sesiid 
moth, Bembecia rubi, : | 
which channels the 
lower part of the cane 
to the root. (ο) The - 
red-necked Agrilus, a 
buprestid beetle, 
Agrilus ruficollis, 
whose larve, boring 
in the canes, form the 
so-called ‘gouty galls.’ 


raspberry-bug (raz’- 









. y . 
ber-i-bug), bets The Raspberry-borer (Agri/us 
tlea-like negro-bug. riuficole zs). 

See negro-bug and 4%, larva; c, beetle, Magnified. 


*strawberry-bug, 2. 
raspberrying (riz‘ber-i-ing), n. In billiards, 
playing the spot-stroke: so called beeause it 
engages the red ball only. [Slang.] 
raspberry-rust (raz’ber-i-rust’),n. See *rust. 
raspberry-slug (raz’ ber-i-slug”), ». The larva 
of the raspberry saw-fly. 
raspberry-spanworm (raz’ber-i-span’wérm), 
π. The larva of an American geometrid moth, 
Synchlora xrata, 
whose larvee 
feed at first on 
the tender 
leaves, and later 
on the fruit, of 
the raspberry 
and the black- 
) berry. 
WIE raspite (ras’pit), 
n. [Named after 
Mr. Rasp, who 


κ discovered the 

aspberry-span worm 1 

(Synchlora.zrata): natural size, Broken Hill 
mines.] Lead 


tungstate (PbW0O,), like stolzite in eompo- 
sition but monoclinic in erystallization: found 
at the Broken Hill mines, New South Wales. 
rasta (ris-tii’), η. anda. [An abbreviation of 
F. rastacouére, which see.] I, n. A rasta- 
couére. [Slang.] 
You were a gentleman, not a rasta, like the others. 
G. W. Carryl, Transgression of Andrew Vane, xv. 
II, a. Underbred: showy; parvenu. See 
*rastacouére. [Slang.] 
A horrid, glossy creature, in adress suit, with a top hat 
that was much too shiny, and a huge waxed moustache; 
. . . an undersized, dark, Hebraic-featured man, scream- 
ingly rasta. H, Hariand, Comedies and Errors, p. 157. 
rastacouére (ris-ti-kwir’), η. [Also rasta- 
quouere ; F’, for *rastracouére, ς Am. Sp. rastra- 
cuero, lit. ‘drag-leather,’ applied to a parvenu 
who has made a fortune in the leather busi- 
ness. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter.| One, espe- 
cially a foreigner, who lives extravagantly and 


dresses showily, and whose social antecedents 
aud actual financial status are unknown. 
[French Slang. ] 

This is the rowdy, reactionary Paris, ever on. view, 
which disapproves of the pope, and would assuredly array 
itself in garments of gaiety if M. Loubet were assassin- 
ated. This is the Paris which sneers at rasta-quouéres, 
and is ever on the lookout for American heiresses for its 
needy titled sons. 

H. Lynch, French Life in Town and Country, ii. 
rastellum (ras-tel’um), ».; pl. rastella (-i). 
[NL., neut. (L. rastellus, -mase.), dim. of L. 
rastrum, a rake.] A minute rake-like arrange- 
ment of spines on the mandibles of. certain 
spiders. Proc. Zool. Soe. London, 1898, p. 506. 
Rastrinus (ras-tri’nus), n. [NL., ¢L. rastrum, 
a rake.] A genus of deep-water cottoid fishes, 
found in the North Pacific. | 
rati,n. '7. pl. An exclamation used to indi- 
eate incredulity or ironical disagreement with 
a statement; humbug. . [Slang.] 


a ““My cousin has lessons along with the younger chil- 
ren.” 
“ Rats!” declared Vic, smiling broadly ; “she sees that 
they do theirs — that ‘s more like it.” 
Crockett, Cinderella, xxvii. 


Forest rat, a New Zealand name of the black rat, Mus 
ruttus, which was introduced there at a very early date. 


ratafia, ». 3. A flavoring essence of which 
the principal ingredient is benzoic aldehyde 
or oil of bitter almonds. 

ratal (ra’tal), n. [rate2 + -al2,] The ratio 
at which rates are assessed; also, the amount 
of rates assessed. _ 


The owner would also be placed in the unfortunate 
position that whereas by avoiding smoke he had conferred 
as much benefit upon all his neighbours as upon himself, 
he would have to pay the whole fine of increased ratal 
himself, and would still have all the disadvantages of his 
neighbours’ smoke. Nature, Oct. 30, 1902, Ρ. 670. 

ratanhia-red (rii-tiin’yii-red), n. [NL. ratan- 
hia, prop. *ratania, Braz. Pg. ratanhia, prop. 
ratanha, Sp. rataia, ς Peruy. ratafia, the name 
of a plant. See ratany.] A reddish-brown 
amorphous powder, CogHge0 14 or Co9H 180 ; 
formed by treating ratanhia-tanniec acid wit 
dilute sulphurie acid. 

ratanhia-tannic (rii-tiin’yii-tan’ik), a.. De- 
rived from ratanhia-root or ratany.— Ratanhia- 
tannic acid, a red amorphous glucoside, ΟορΠορθο, found 
in ratanhia-root, Krameria triandra. Dilute sulphuric 
acid converts it into ratanhia-red. 


ratch!, v. ¢ 3. To eut; to hack; to notch. 
One of these screws, which was intended for ratching 
or cutting the teeth, was notched across the threads, so 
that the. screw, when pressed against the edge of the 
wheel and turned round, cut in the manner of a saw, 
Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 733. 
ratchet, x. 2. In printing, a notched straight 
blade of brass which rotates the pinions at- 
tached to the movable clamps of an electro- 
type plate mounted upon a block. 
ratchet-bar (rach’et-bir), ». A straight or 
slightly curved bar having sloping teeth along 
one side against which a dog or pawl acts, 
thus permitting motion in one direction and 
not in the other. 


ratchet-crank (rach’et-krangk), ». A crank 
fitted with a pawl or dog which works on a 
ratchet, so that the shaft to which it is attached 
may be turned by an intermittent or oscillating 
motion of the crank. 


ratchet-feed (rach’et-féd), n. 1. A feeding 
motion derived by the motion of a pawl and 
ratchet.—2 Afeeding device or feed-gear con- 
sisting essentially of a ratchet and pawl. 

ratchet-gear (rach’et-gér), n. A. gear, hav- 
ing ratchet-teeth with which a pawl engages; 
any gear used as a ratchet, or operated by a 
pawl. 

ratchet-pawl (rach’et-pal), n. Avcatch, click, 
dog, or detent used to engage the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel, 


ratchet-screw (rach’et-skré), n. A serew hav- 
ing a buttress thread, or one whose section 
is that of the tooth of a ratchet-wheel. 

ratchet-teeth (rach ’ et-téth), n. pl... Teeth 
having one side radial, or nearly so, and the 
other side much inclined. A pawl, dog, or 
detent can slip over the inclined side but will 
catch on the radial side, thus permitting the 
wheel having such teeth to revolve in one di- 
rection only. 


ratchet-toothed (rach’et-tétht), a. Having 
teeth which are not symmetrical on their 
front and back faces, but are adapted to re- 
ceive and be constrained by a pawl or dog 
which falls into the spaces between them, so 
as to permit the wheel to turn in one direction, 
but not in the other. The front face is 
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nearly radial and straight, while the backs are 
eurved or inclined at an acute angle from the 
tangent to the wheel at the point of the tooth. 


Ratchet-wheel burner. See *burner. ~~ 
ratet! (rat), n. [ratel, v.] A reproof; specifi- 
cally, in hunting, a reproof to a dog. 
As long as they will stop at a rate, they are not chas- 
tised. P. Beckford, Hunting, p. 95. ΑΧ. #. D 
rate?, n.— At that (or this) rate, under these circum- 
stances; if this goes on; etc. [Colloq.] 
At this rate overspeculation will be followed by de- 


clines, but there isa vast difference between a speculative 
reaction anda panic. Boston Transcript, Nov. 27, 1903. 


Ground rate, a special local rate of fare or freight on 
he ech Stand. Dict.— Traveling rate. See the ex- 
rac 


Thanks to the chronometer watches which were kindly 
lent me by the Royal Geographical Society, and to 
“travelling rates,” having been several times ascertained, 
good chronometric values for longitude were obtained. 
By “travelling rates” I mean rates‘while travelling be- 
tween places, the difference in longitude of which was 
determined trigometrically as we went on, This method 
of obtaining travelling rates has, I believe, never been 
used by exploreisin unknown anil unsurveyed country. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. S.), XVI. 154. 

rate’, v. t. 5. (a) To fix at a rate of transpor- 

tation: as, freight was rated as low as possi- 

ble. (0b) To convey or transport at a given 
rate. . 

Large quantities of freight have been rated through to 

New York . . . by other lines. 
| Chicugo Times, Mar. 19, 1881.. Ν. E. D. 
raté (ri-ta’), a. and n. [Fem. ratée; F. pp. 
of rater, miss fire, fail to hit, < rat, rat.]. I, a. 
‘Having missed fire, literally or figuratively ; 
having failed, 

A dress-rehearsal to empty benches is a demonstration 
raté, because the third side of the triangle is wanting ; 
authorand actors alike are aiming their blows at.a dark 
and dismal nothingness. Bookman, Sept., 1902, p. 45. 

ΤΙ. x. One who has failed; a person who is 
a failure. te 

The unappreciated talent of the decayed actor, her fa- 

er - one of those ratés who furnish the mark for 
the keenest shafts of irony in [Daudet’s] ‘‘Jack”:. and 
. . πε mean spirit, of D’Argenton, the poet, who, with 

_his attendant group of ratés, the failures of literature 
and art, forms a sort of mutual admiration club, envious 
only of recognized talent. 

B. W. Wills, Modern French Lit., p. 476-77. 

rateau (ri-to’),. [F., «Ιω. rastellus, a rake. 
See *rastellim.] Same as *rastellum. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1896, p. 735, 

ratel? (ri’tel), n. See rotl. 

rate-limit (rat’lim’it),, In the postal service, 
the limit. of weight allowed for any single rate 
of postage: as, the rate-limit for first-class 
mail-matter (sealed letters) is one ounee for 
two eents. 

rat-fall (rat’fal), n. A trap into which rats 
fall andare caught orkilled. See the extract. 

A most excellent “rat-fall” may be made of a strong 
barrel, about half full of water. The covér should be 
placed on a pivot and well baited. Hundreds of tats may 
be caught with this device. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1896, p. 164. 
rat-flea (rat’flé), π. Any one of several spe- 
cies of Pulicide found on rats. The following 
species occur on the Norway rat : Ceratophyllus fasciatus, 
Ctenophthalmus bidentatiformis, Ctenopsyllus muscult, 
and Pulex brasiliensis, The following are found on the 
roof-rator black rat, Mus rattus : Ctenopsyllus mexicanus, 
C. musculi, and Pulex brasiliensis. They are specifically 
mentioned on account of their importance in the convey- 
ance of the bubonic plague. 


The best article on “The Spread of Plague from Rat to 
Rat, and from Rat to Man by the Mat-jflea.” 
Nature, Aug. 21, 1902, p. 397. 

Rathbunella (rath-bu-nel’i), n. .[NL., named 
after Richard Rathbun, at one time connected 
with the U. S. Fish Commission.] Α΄ genus 
of fishes of the family Bathymasteridz, found 
in rather deep water on the California coast. 

rathite (ri’tit), η... [Named after Professor 
G. vom Lath of Bonn, a German mineralogist. } 
A sulpharsenite of lead, analogous in compo- 
sition to jamesonite, from the dolomite of the 
Binnenthal, Switzerland. 

rathskeller, ratskeller (riits’kel-er), n. [G., 
ς rath, a council, + Keller, cellar.] The cellar 
of a town hall; a public wine-cellar; hence, a 
room, or rooms, below the level of the street, 
in which wine and beer are sold. 

Ratibida (ra-tib’i-di), ». [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1818), of unknown significance.) A small 
genus of American composite herbs, two or 
three of which are garden-plants. Itis closely 
allied to Rudbeckia. Ratibida columnaris is 
the leading cultivated species, particularly 
the variety pulcherrima ( Obeliscaria pulcherrima 
of former seed-lists), native to prairies of the 
midcontinental region. This plant is two to 
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three feet, tall, with narrowly divided leaves, 
and yellow or purple rays on the terminal 
aie, Rag aig hi heads. 


ratification, ”.—Judicial ratification, in Scots law, 
anacknowledgment by a married woman before a judicial 
officer that a disposition or conveyance of her heritable 
property has been made of her own free will and.without 
fear.or coercion. 


rating-badge (ra’ting-baj), n. A badge worn 
by a petty officer, sewed, on the. outside 
of the right or left sleeve (according as he 
belongs to the starboard or port watch) mid- 
way between the elbow and shoulder. It 


serves to indicate his rank and the particular , 


specialty to which he is assigned, as master- 
at-arms, quartermaster, electrician, machinist, 
ete. [U, S.] 


ratio, ”.—At a geometrical ratio, in geometrical 
progression. Capacity ratio. See *xcapacity.— Cross 
ratio, anharmonic ratio. See anharmonic.—Double 
- ratio, cross ratio; anharmonic ratio. See anharmonic. 
nent of aratio, See *exponent.—Geometri- 
cal ratio, ordinary ratio; the relation between two 
uantities expressed by dividing one by the other.— 
endelian ratio, the ratio of 1:3 exhibited by the 
grandchildren of a cross between two parent races of 
pure blood which differ from each other with respect to 
some one characteristic. See ancestral kinheritance.— 
Metius’s ratio (for), 355 /113 — 3.1415929 : given in 1585 
by Adriaan Anthoniszoon, father of Adrian Metius.— 
Nutritive ratio, in stock-feeding, the ratio between the 
digestible protein and the digestible fats and carbohy- 
drates in a balanced ration. The former is always a 
moderate fraction of the latter, for example, for a dairy 
cow, about one fifth.— Poisson’s ratio, in elasticity, the 
ratio of the lateral contraction to the elongation of a solid 
subjected to longitudinal stress.— Ratio of transfor- 
mation, the ratio of the difference of potential between 
the terminals of the secondary windings of a transformer 
or induction-coil to that between the terminals of the 
primary windings.— Trigonometric ratios, sin a, cosa, 
' tan a, cot a, sec a, cosec a.— Ultimate ratio, the limit 
of the ratio of two variables as they approach their limits. 
— Velocity ratio, in elect., the ratio of the electrostatic 
to the electromagnetic units, numerically equal to the 
velocity of light. 


ratiocinator (rash-i-os’i-na-tor), πα. [L., « 

_ratiocinari. See ratiocinate.] One who ratioc- 
inates; a reasoner. | 

ratiometer (ra-shi-om’e-tér), Αα.  [γαίίο + Gr. 
µέτρον, measure.] See the extract. 


A mechanical device for obtaining rapidly any required 
set of numbers having the same ratio among themselves 
88 any other given set of numbers. The instrument is 
known as the “vatiometer,” and was designed by Mr. A. 
E. Munby. It... consists of two graduated rules, 
which can be set at any angle, which with one edge of a 
T-square form a right-angled triangle. By means of a 
tongue and groove the base of the triangle slides along 
the stock of the T-square. © Natwre, Mar. 5, 1903, p. 424. 


ration, ». 3. In stock-feeding, the sum of 
food regularly supplied to an animal, usually 


the amount per day. A scientific ration contains in 
due proportion and amount the essential food ingredients, 
namely, fats and carbohydrates, which supply heat 
and working-energy (heat-producers) ; and protein (nitrog- 
enous substances), which provides for the upbuilding 
and repair of tissues (flesh-producers). The absolute 
and relative amounts required are learned from experi- 
ence and vary with the animal and its occupation. See 
feeding standard, nutritive kratio, and phrases below. 
A ration is governed not by the actual amount of the in- 
gredients, but by the amount digestible (often much less 
than the whole), this being determined by experiments 
the results of which are published in tables. -Feed- 
ing standards are not» now much used for precise 
calculation.— Balanced ration, a ration which em- 
bodies a right proportion of digestible protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates. See *ration, 3.—Complete ration, a 
ration. which contains a sufliciency of each essential in- 
gredient. See *ration, 3.—Narrow ration, in: stock- 
eae a ration in which there is a large proportion of 
protein. 


Where the percentage of digestible crude protein is 
large in comparison with that of the other digestible 
constituents, it is spoken of as a narrow ration. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1897, p. 489. 
Spirit ration (naval), a half pint of distilled spirits 
ace or whisky) per day formerly allowed as part of the 
ily rations, e spirit ration in the United States 
navy was abolished in 1862.— Wide ration, in stock- 
raising, one in which the proportion of fats and carbo- 
hydrates is large. . 
rational. I. a.—Rational curve. Same as wnicur- 
sal curve (which see, under wnicwrsal).—Rational 
geometzy, mechanics ‘()), point, surface, symp- 
ms. See *xgeometry, etc. « 

ΤΙ. x. 3. In math., a rational number.—4. 
One who is. a believer,in so-called ‘rational’ 
reforms, as in dress or food. | 

As a ‘rational,’ . . « she thought that members should 
be free to adopt any costume that they liked. 

Westminster Gazette, Nov. 28, 1896, p. 3. N. E. D. 


rationality, ». 4. In math, the state of cor- 
responding {ο or. being producible by. a 
rational transformation or operation. 


It is then clear enough that the resolvent equation, 
being irreducible and such that any solution is expressi- 
ble rationally, with p parameters in terms of the solution 

τω, enables us to define a linear homogeneous group of 
‘ transformations of y,... wn depending on p parame- 
ters ; and every operation of this (continuous) group cor- 
responds to a rational transformation of the solution of 
_ the resolvent equation. This is the group called the 


rattle-root (rat’l-rét), n. 


rattler-tree (rat’lér-tré), n. 


rationality group, or the group of transformations of the 
original homogeneous linear differential equation. 
Eneye. Brit., XX VII. 457. 
rationally, adv. 2. In math., as a rational 
function. Enceyc. Brit., XX VII. 457.—8. Ac- 
cording to ratios or proportions. 
Some of the refractory clays from the Carboniferous in 
the vicinity of Borowitschi have been rationally analyzed. 
Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, vi. ϱ. 453. 
ratlings, 1. pl. See *rattlings. 
ratoon, v. it trans. 1. Toinduee the growth 
of young shoots by eutting back (old plants) ; 
raise another crop from (the old stools): as, 
to ratoon sugar-cane. U. 8. Agri, Rep., 1879, 
p- 594.— 2. In the West Indies, to continue 
‘the growth of (plants) after the close of the 
dry season and after seed has been sown for 
the new crop: as, to ratoon eotton. Agricultural 
News, IV. p. 84. 
Rato pottery. See *potiery. 


ratsbane, ”.—Yellow ratsbane, impure orpiment 
which, as commercially prepared, contains much arseni- 
ous oxid along with the yellow sulphid. 
rattery,”. 2. A place where rats are kept or 
that is suitable for such use. N. EZ. D. 
rattish, a. 2. Having the qualities of a politi- 
eal rat. 
Small thought had I 
My Sonnets should salute thee with a cheer. 
- Trimming, no doubt, and rattish thy career : 
But be that now forgotten. 
Fraser's Mag., XXII. 606, 


rattle, ».—Watchman’s rattle. See rattlel, 3. 


rattle2, v. t.—To rattle down (naut.), to seize and 
clove-hitch the ratlines across (theshrouds). These ratlines 
are usually separated about 14 inches, are parallel with 
the sheer-pole, and extend from the shroud next abaft 
the swifter (the forward shroud of its set) to the aftermast 
shroud ; but every fifth ratline is seized to the swifter, 
and is known both as a catch-ratline and a sheer-ratline. 
—To rattle up (navt.), to rattle the rigging up from 
ie sheer-pale, instead of down from the eyes of the 
shrouds. 


rattle-nut (rat’l-nut), x. The water chinkapin, 
Nelumbo lutea: so called because the seeds 
rattle in the dried receptacle. 

rattler, ». 6. A tumbling-box used to test 
the cohesive strength of bricks. A number of 
bricks are placed with a quantity of cast-iron 
balls in the box and the box is revolved at a 
fixed speed. The amount of wear shown by 
the bricks is atest of their power to resist 
abrasion: essentially a ball-mill. See bail- 
grinder and tumbling-box. 

The tests made were abrasion in ratiler, absorption, and 
transverse strength. The latter is expressed in terms of 
the modulus of rupture. The rattler used was polygonal 
in form, 29 inches in diameter, and 48 inches long. 

Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, vi. p. 474. 
7. Something that is very good of its kind, 
as a horse. [Slang.] 

If he can only jump. . . and get pretty quick over his 
fences, he ought to be arattler. 

W. Melville, Market Harborough, ϱ. 127. N. #. D. 

8. A hard, brittle coal, like jet, which gener- 
ally lies ontop of seams. Gresley.— Flue-rattiler, 
in mech., a device for cleaning the flues or tubes of loco- 
motive-boilers from scale deposited from the water. In 
its usual form, .it is simply a long tumbling-barrel in 
which the tubes are placed and rolled over one another 
by the revolution of the barrel, breaking off and disinte- 
tating the hard, crystalline deposit. Elect. World and 

ngin., July 30, 1904, p. 170. 

The bugbane or 
black-snakeroot, Cimicifuga racemosa. Also 
rattle-top. 
The white pop- 
lar, Populus alba. 
rattles (rat’lz), π. A disease of the grape in 
which the berries fall off just as they are 
ripening. It is attributed to defective nutri- 
tion, but may also be influenced by fungi and 
insects. Also ealled shelling and shanking. 
rattlesnake, n.— Pacific rattlesnake, Crotalus lu- 
cifer, a species marked with rounded cross patches: 
found in the western United States.— Red-diamond 
rattlesnake, Crotalus atrouw ruber, a subspecies of the 
Texan rattlesnake, found in southern California on the 
Pacific slope : of a red color, with dark red spots.—Tiger 
rattlesnake, Crotalus tigris, a rare species of the South- 
west, named from its tawny color and dark cross stripes. 
-—White rattlesnake, Crotalus mitchelli, a pale desert 
species found from the Colorado Desert to Cape St. Lucas. 
rattlesnake-grass, η. 2. See *slough-grass. 
rattle-top (rat’l-top),”. Same as *rattle-root. 
rattling! (rat’ling), adv. Extremely; ‘stun- 
ning’: as, a rattling good speech. ([Colloq.] 

There is one thing about it... it does show it was a 
rattling good dam anyhow. 

E. Nesbit, The Wouldbegoods, p. 158. 


rattlings (rat’lingz),». pl. [A variant of rad- 
dlings.| Wood cut into strips (about four feet 

long), for kindling, and tied up in bundles. 
[Prov., Ὁ. Β.] See *raddling, 2. 

rat-trap, ». 2. A rat-trap pedal. 


ratwood (rat’ wid), x. 


raunin 


raupenleim (rou’pen-lim), η, 


rauque (rik), a. 


Rauracian (ra-ra’shian), a. and n. 


ravalement (ri-vil-mon’), n. 


ravanastron (rav-a-nas’tron), 7. 


τανθ]1, n. 


raven!, π. 


Ravenelia (ra-ve-né’li-i), n. 





Ravenelia 


ratty (rat‘i), a. [γαι + -yl.] 1. Looking 
like a rat; smelling like a rat; hence, dirty. 
[Slang. ] 

The king got out an old ratty deck of cards after break- 
fast, and him and the duke played seven-up awhile, five 
cents a game. The Century Feb., 1885, p. 548. 
2. Miserable; wretched; poor. [Slang.] 


Mr. . ... had a good one in the ring, the bay elding 
Clonmel, but the noble beast was handicsenet by a 
“ratty” driver. Rider and Driver, March 30, 1901, p. 7. 
3. Full of rats: as, a ratty cellar. 

{Name in the Baha- 
mas.] Same as eboe-light. 

(τὰ ‘ning), n. [Australian native 
name?] A name used in Australia for a spe- 
cies of lizard fish, Laurida tumbil. 

: ‘pen [G., < raupe, 
caterpillar, + leim,lime.] An adopted Ger- 
man name for a preparation from erude 
petroleum, of dark brown color and yiscid 
consistence: used on the bark of trees to pro- 
tect them from caterpillars and beetles. 

From what has been said of the nature of the food of 
these beetles, it is evident that any method by which the 
entrance to their galleries in the bark can be closed will 
effectually put an end to the progress of their colonies. 
Perhaps the best means of accomplishing this is by coat- 
ing the trunks with dendroline or raupenleim. 

Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agri. 1896, p. 430. 


raupo (rou’ps), η. [Maori.] In New Zealand, 


the lesser cattail, Typha angustifolia, the 
leaves of which are used for thatching. . The 
roots of the plant were formerly eaten and 
the pollen collected and made into bread. 
See *punga-punga, Typha, and reed-mace. 
| [See raucous.] ‘Raucous ; 
hoarse; harsh sounding.  [Rare.] 

The rauque bellow of the hippopotamus. 


R. F. Burton, in Jour, Geog. Βου, ΧΧΙΧ. 214... Ν.Ε. 0. 


[L. Rau- 
racum, a city of the Rauraci, a people of Gaul, 
dwelling near the Helvetians.] In geol., not- 
ing a division of the Jurassic system in France 
and the Jura constituting the lower substage 
of the Sequanian which is equivalent to the 
upper half of the English Corallian series, 


[F., < ravaler, 
to swallow again, lower.] The finishing pro- 
cess of carving and tooling to which masonry 
is subjected after being completed in the 
rough; also the cleaning and scraping of dis- 
colored and weathered masonry. 


' A rude form 
of viol, common in India. Usually it has a cylin- 
drical body of bamboo, about two-inches in diameter and 
five inches long, the ends being covered with parchment 
or snake-skin. Through this from side to side is inserted 
a long stick to serve as the neck and head, the shape of 
the whole being like a mallet or gavel. One or two 
strings (occasionally four) are stretched from the lower 
end of this stick over one end of the body to tuning-pins 
at the upper end of the stick. Similar instruments are 
found in several countries where Buddhism has perie- 
trated. Occasionally the name is loosely applied to other 
forms of Hindu viols, as to the sarinda or serinda. 


4, A snarl; a complication. 
Nowadays the man who says that he knows the ravel 
of the inter-tribal complications across the Border is of 


. . . use. 
R. Kipling, Wressley of the Foreign Office, in Indian 
{Tales, p. 671. 


1. (b) Applied in Australia to one 
of the larger crows, Corvus corondides. 
[NL. (Berkeley, 





Κανεπεζία. μέ. 
a, stem of Cassia nictitans with teleutospores on the stem and 
uredospores on the leaves; 4, stem and teleutospores enlarged; 
6, section showing the teleutospores. 


1853), ς Henry W. Ravenel, an American my- 
cologist.] A genus of rust-fungi of the order 








Ravenelia 


Uredinales, having ecidia, uredospores, and 


teleutospores. The teleutospores are united into 
cushion-like bodies with a group of sterile cells or cysts 
beneath and are borne at the apex of a stem consisting of 
several separate or united hyphe. About 50 species 
have been described. They are mostly parasitic on legu- 
minous plants insubtropical regions. &. cassiicola occurs 
on Cassia nictitans in the southern United States. 


ravier (riiv-ya’), η. [F., < rave, a radish.] A 
radish-plate, usually of pottery or porcelain. 

ravigote (riiv-6-g0t’), π. [F. ravigote, ς ravi- 
goter, revive, streugthen, appar. for OF. ravi- 
gorer, < L. re- + ad + vigorare, strengthen, ¢ 
vigor, strength, vigor.] A piquant sauce made 
of civet, burnet, and tarragon pounded to- 
gether. See *sauce. 


ravison (rav’i-son), 7”. [Appar. based on F. 
rave, turnip. See rape*.) A trade-name of 
an inferior kind of colza or rape-seed, from an 
uncultivated plant. 


The cultivation of sunflower seed, rape seed, colza, 
poppy seed, sesamum, ravison, mustard seed, and many 
other exclusively oil-yielding seeds is a factor of consid- 
erable importance in the rural economy of many foreign 
countries. “earbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1903, p. 412. 


raw}, ». 4. An untrained mustang or cow- 
pony. [Slang.] 

The animals are mostly from the Texan and New 
Mexican mustang herds. They pay fora ‘raw’ on an aver- 
age fifty dollars, and find about one out of five useful. 

Outing, Aug., 1895, p. 389. 


ray!, η. 4. In geom.: (b) The aggregate of all 
points of the straight a situated on one and 
the same side of a point O of a. (c) One of 
the two parts of a straightest (great circle) 
determined by a point of it O with its oppo- 
site O’.—10. See obscure *rays, radiation, 
and *radioactivity.—11. pl. Emblems of light 
and glory embroidered around monograms of 
the holy name and sacred personages.— Actinic 
ray, any ray capable of causing chemical reactions and 
of thus affecting a photographic plate. The violet and 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum are of relatively high 
chemical activity and it is to them thatthe term actinic 
rays is commonly applied.—Actininum rays. See ob- 
scure krays.—Alpha-rays. See obscure *rays.— An- 
Odic rays. See *anodic.—Astral ray, one of the 
many rays or fibrils of achromatic substance which form 
the astrosphere of the dividing cell: —Becquerel rays. 
See obscure xrays and *radioactivity.—Beta-rays. See 
obscure *xrays.— Blondlot rays. See obscure *rays.— 
Buddha’s rays, the streamers emanating from the sun 
when near the horizon, evidently formed by the 
shadows of distant mountains or clouds. They are com- 
pared to the artistic ‘glory’ in representations of Buddha, 
or the sun-god, or the symbol of the sun.— Canal rays. 
See obscure *krays.— Cathode rays, in elect., rays issuing 
from the cathode or negative terminal of a vacuum-tube 
having a very high vacuum (much higher than a Geissler 
tube), when excited by a high electric pressure or vol- 
tage. The cathode rays issue in straight lines from the 
negative terminal, irrespective of the positive terminal, 
and are supposed to consist of electrically charged parti- 
cles moving from the cathode at extremely high veloci- 
ties. Cathode rays produce fluorescence (see fluorescence 
and X-rays where they strike an obstruction (see X- 
*rays).—Caudalray. See *caudal.—Chemical ray. 
Same as actinic kray.— Cold rays, in astron. and phys., 
interruptions or cooler interspaces in the infra-red, invisi- 
ble portion of the solar spectrum observed by the bolom- 
eter. They correspond to the dark lines (missing rays) 
in the visible spectrum.—Delta-rays, rays of low pene- 
trative power emitted by radium, polonium, uranium, 
and probably by other radioactive substances, They are 
easily deflected bya magnet, J. J. Thomson considers the 
é-rays as constr oh a stream of negatively charged par- 
ticles moving with relatively low velocities.—Finsen 
ray, ultra-violet light as applied to the cure of diseases, 
especially of the skin: named from Dr. Finsen of Den- 
mark, who introduced the method. See Finsen light 
treatment.—Gamma-rays. See obscure krays.— Gold- 
stein rays. See obscure krays.— Hard rays, in elect., 
the X-rays of great penetrating power, such as are ob- 
tained from tubes of high vacuum. 


The “hard” rays correspond to thin pulses, the “soft” 
ones to thick ones. 
J. J. Thomson, Electricity and Matter, p. 69. 


Infra-red rays. See *radiation.— Hittorf rays. see 
obscure krays.— Lavender rays, in photog., the faintly 
luminous rays at the extreme violet end of the spectrum. 
—Lenard rays. See obscure xrays.—M eto-cath- 
ode rays, a variety of cathode rays produced by a smaller 
potential difference within the vacuum-tube than 
that at which cathode rays of the usual type occur.— 
Marconi rays. Same as Marconi *kwaves.—N-rays. 
See ‘obscure *xrays.—Obscure rays. (a) See obscure 
and spectrum. (b) The cathode rays, the X- or Réntgen 
rays, and the various types of radiation discovered in 
the study of the electric discharge in gases (see cathode 
xrays) and of radioactivity. See *radioactivity. Ob- 
scure rays are detected by their action on the photo- 
graphic plate, their heating effect, their power of exciting 
luminescence or of producing other rays, and their elec- 
trical effects. Owing to the recent and very rapid devel- 
opment of this branch of physics the nomenclature of 
obscure radiation is somewhatconfused. The term Hittorf 
rays is applied indiscriminately to all rays observed when 
the electric discharge passes through a tube with two 
terminals, a Hittorf tube, at high vacuum. When in a 
vacuum-tube the cathode is perforated, or consists of a 
tube portions of the stream of positively charged ions 
from the anode pass through the opening. These form 
rays which enter the tube behind the cathode and which 
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are known as canal rays or, after their discoverer, as 
Goldstein rays. They differ from cathode rays in having 
smaller velocity, and greater mass of the moving particles, 
in bearing a positive electric charge, and in being de- 
flected in the opposite direction by a magnetic or elec- 
trostatic field. If cathode rays are allowed to fall upon a 
window of aluminium that forms part of the wall of the 
vacuum-tube within which they are produced, those 
which penetrate the metal and enter the outer air are 
called Lenard rays. Lenard showed that such rays suffer 
diffusion in passing through the air, like light in a turbid 
medium, and that, like the cathode rays within the tube, 
they are deflected by a magnet. In 1896 Becquerel dis- 
covered the spontaneous emission of obscure rays of the 
corpuscular type in substances containing uranium, and 
the name Becquerel rays is now applied tosuch rays from 
any radioactive material. These rays are also called 
uranium, thorium, radium, polonium, or actinium rays 
respectively, according to the radioactive element to 
which they are due. See *radium, kuraniwm. It was 
later shown by Rutherford that. there are at least three 
distinct types of such radiation which may be distin- 
guished from each other by their power of penetrating 
layers of metal and by their behavior in the magnetic 
field. The first of these, a-rays, have the least power of 
penetration. They are capable of ionizing gases and 
thus imparting to them the power of conducting electric- 
ity. They are deflected by the magnetic and electro- 
static fields, but in the opposite direction from cathode 
rays, and are supposed to consist of a stream of positively 
charged particles of comparatively large mass traveling 
with a speed of about one tenth as great as the velocity 
of light. The a-rays affect ‘the photographic plate and 
are capable of producing fluorescence and phosphores- 
cence. The second, the f-rays, have somewhat greater 
penetrating power and intense photographic action. 
They are deflected by the magnetic field in the same 
sense as cathode rays and are supposed to consist of a 
stream of negatively charged particles having a mass 
equal to πάτο Of an atom of hydrogen with velocities 
comparable to that of light. 6-rays produce fluor- 
escence and phosphorescence, ionize gases, and may 
be detected by their electrical action. The third 
type of rays discovered by Villard, the y-rays, have 
extraordinary penetrating power, being able to pass 
through several centimeters of lead. They are not 
affected by the magnetic field, in which respect they 
resemble ordinary X-rays. The y-rays are regarded as 
electromagnetic disturbances produced by the action of 
the B-rays, just as the X-rays are produced by the action 
of cathode rays. Like the other types they produce ion- 
ization of gases and fluorescence and phosphorescence. 
See xradioactivity. When X-rays meet an obstacle, as 
a metal surface, reflection in the ordinary sense of the 
word does not occur, but rays differing in certain re- 
spects from the incident.rays are diffusely emitted. from 
the surfaces upon which the X-rays impinge. These 
rays were termed secondary rays by Sagnac, who investi- 
use their properties. They are also occasionally called 

agnae rays, after their discoverer. In the same man- 
ner, bodies upon which secondary rays, or S-rays, fall 
emit a further modified type of radiation known as ter- 
tiary rays. Aside from the ordinary radiation from 
wires heated to incandescence by the electric current, 
rays similar to those emitted by radioactive, bodies have 
been described. Tommasina claims to have distinguished 
three distinct types of rays, a-, β-, and y-rays, having 
different powers of penetration and producing different 
effects upon acharged body. It is claimed that these so- 
called pyro-rays produce ionization of gases and excite 
fluorescence. In 1903, Blondlot announced the discovery 
of a new type of radiation originally obtained by filtering 
the rays from an X-ray tube through aluminium or black 
paper. These rays, which Blondlot terms N-rays (from 
Nancy, in France, where he discovered them), differ from 
X-rays in exhibiting the phenomena of polarization, refrac- 
tion, and reflection. They were subsequently detected in 
various sources of light, properly screened, such as the 
Welsbach burner, an ordinary gas flame, a piece of metal 
heated to incandescence, and even sunlight. The N-rays 
are said to pass readily through wood, paper, and metal, 
but to be absorbed by rock-salt, fluorite, and glass, to in- 
crease the luminescence of fluorescent substances. previ- 
ously excited, but to be without effect on photographic 
plates. Their wave-length, according to Sagnac, is about 
0.2 millimeters. In spite of the detailed description of the 
methods of obtaining N-rays and the definite reports con- 
cerning their properties, many physicists have failed 
altogether to reproduce Blondlot’s results and the exis- 
tence of the Blondlot rays is no longer credited.— Optical 
length of aray. See *xlength.—Polar ray, one of the 
streamers in the solar corona which radiate from the polar 
regions of the sun. Similar rays occur elsewhere but are 
veiled by the diffuse luminosity which is wanting near the 
poles.— Polonium rays, Becquerel rays emitted by the 
radioactive element polonium. See obscure xrays, *xpolo- 
nium, and *radiwm.— Pyro-rays. See obscure krays. 
—Ray telegraphy. ee *xtelegraphy.— Residual 
rays, in optics, rays nearly monochromatic as to wave- 
length, which have been separated out from the remainder 
of the spectrum by multiple reflection from the surfaces 
of substances having strong selective reflection. The 
term is a translation of the German Reststrahlen, the 
name by which such rays were designated by the inven- 
tors of the method, Rubens and Nichols.— Rontgen rays. 
See X-krays.— Sagnac, secondary rays. See obscure 
xrays.— Soft rays, in elect., rays of slight penetration, 
such as emanate from a tube of low vacuum.— §-rays. 
See obscure krays.— Tertiary rays. See obscure krays. 
—Thorium rays, Ῥεθ obscure xrays and *thorium. 
Ultra-violet rays. See *radiation.— Uranium rays. 
See obscure *xrays and *kuranium.— X-rays, or Ront- 
pes rays, a form of radiation having characteristic and 

istinctive properties, discovered by Professor Wilhelm 
Konrad Réntgen, of Wiirzburg (announced by him in De- 
cember, 1895). He showed that the discharge of a large 
Ruhmkorff,coil through a vacuum-tube produces a form 
of radiation external to the latter, which has the property 
of causing various substances to fluoresce; of affecting 
the ordinary photographic plate like light (though itself 
invisible) ; and of penetrating opaque bodies in various 
degrees, according to their density and relative thickness, 
platinum, lead, and silver being quite opaque, while alu- 


ray-point 


mininm, wood, and paper are quite transparent. He 
also found that these rays are not refracted by prisms 
of carbon disulphid; 
that powdered sub- 
stances, opaque to 
white light, are 
quite as transpar- 
ent to these rays as 
solid bodies of 
equal mass; and 
that bodies having 
rough surfaces act 
like those whose 
surfaces are pol- 
ished. These facts 
forced him to con- 
clude that refrac- 
tion and regular 
reflection do not 
exist, but that such 
bodies... behave . to 
X-rays as turbid 
media to light. 
Other conclusions 
were that. these 
rays pass. through 
all substances at 
the same speed ; 
that air absorbs) a 
very much smaller part of them than of cathode rays; 
that they are not deflected by a magnet; that the spot 
on the wall of the tube which fluoresces most decid- 
edly is to be regarded as the principal point of their radi- 
ation; that when the cathode rays are deflected. within 
the tube, the spot is changed, thus producing anew source 
of radiation ; that, therefore, cathode rays and X-rays are 
not identical; that X-rays are rectilinearly propagated ; 
that no interference phenomena of X-rays were found to 
exist ; that the above facts tend to show that they have 
properties not hitherto known in connection with ultra- 
violet, visible, and infra-red light. The source of X-rays 
has been shown to be thesurface upon which the cathode 
rays first strike, whether that surface be the wall of the 
tube or an object placed within the tube: when this ob- 
ject within the tube is the anode itself, the radiations 
are most powerful. It has also been found that X-rays 
have the property, in common with ultra-violet light, of 
dispersing negative charges on insulated surfaces and the 
power of positively electrifying such surfaces. X-rays 
produce ionization in gases which they traverse and 
thus impart to them the power of conducting electricity. 
Hertz had previously shown that cathode rays penetrate 
opaque bodies, and Lenard that such rays may pass 
through aluminium forming a part of the wall of the 
tube and affect the photographic plate, but that their ab- 
sorption is excessive beyond a few millimeters from the 
aluminium window.— X-ray dermatitis. Same as 
Rontgen-light *dermatitis.— X-ray tube. Same as 
Rontgen xtube. 
ray”, ”.—Electric ray, any one of several species of 
elasmobranchiate fishes of the family Narcobatida, hav- 
ing an electric organ composed of many hexagonal tubes 
situated in the fleshy base of the pectoral fin. They in- 
habit most warm seas.—Shovel-nosed ray. Same as 
*xhorn-ray.— Thick-tailed ray, any ray of the order 
Sarcura.— Whip-tailed ray, any ray of the order Mas- 
ticura. 


rayé (ri-ya’), a. [F’.] Striped: said of textiles. 
Dry Goods Economist, June 13, 1908. 

ray-filter (ra’fil’tér), η, In photog., a screen 
having selective absorption by means of which 
the character and intensity of the light reach- 





X-ray photograph of a foot in asshoe. 


ing the sensitive film is regulated. See bi- 
chromate ray * filter. 
rayfiltergraph (ra’fil’tér-graf), n. A photo- 


graph taken through a ray-filter placed before 
the lens. It possesses true color value, 

ray-fungus (ra’fung’gus), ». See actinomyces. 

ray-hair (ra’har), ». One of the slender fila- 
ments that appear in the fin-fold of an embryo 
fish, and are the prototypes of the fin-rays: 
an Englishing of Ryder’s term actinotrichium. 

raying (ra’ing),. [ray2 + -ing1.] Exposure 
to the action of the Réntgen rays or other 
form of radioactivity. 

If the raying is supplemented by further measures 
which have for their object the elimination of the microbe 
and a general purification of the tainted tissues, the prog- 
ress of the case will be more rapid. 

Amer. X-Ray Jour., July, 1903, p. 200. 

Rayless change. See *change. 

rayometer (ra-om’e-tér), n. [ray2 + Gr. 
µέτρον, measure.] In photog., a kind of acti- 
nometer used for testing sensitiveness to 
X-rays: usually a sereen of aluminium, of, 
graduated thickness. Wall, Dict. of Photog- 
raphy, p. 550. 

rayon, ”. 2. The radius of area of action (of 
a fort, a ship, an army, or a fleet). 

A fort is generally useless outside the rayon of its fire, 
and it may easily become a trap from which escape can 
be prevented. Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 453. 

ray-path (ra’path), π. The line of propaga- 
tion. of a wave-motion, normal, in isotropic 
media, to the wave-front; in the case of rays 
of the cathode-ray type, the line of propaga- 
tion of the projected particles. 

ray-pod (ra’pod), m. Same as star-fruit. 

ray-point (ra’point), n, The point of conver- 
gence or divergence of a pencil of rays. 





ray-print 


ray-print ae | et n. A photograph made 
by means of X-rays or other form of radio- 
activity; a radiograph. 

ray-screen (ra’skrén), . A color-screen such 
as is used in orthochromatie photography. 
Photo-miniature, Dec., 1903, p. 413. 

ray-spider (ra’spi’dér), π. An epeirid spider, 
Theridiosoma radiosum, which spins a rayed 
orb-web furnished with a trap-line. 

razor (ra’zor), v. t [razor, π.] To shave 
with a razor, as the face or chin; remove with 
a razor, as a beard. . 

Tazor-edge (ra’zor-ej), n. A keen, razor-like 
edge; hence, any situation which is precarious 
and close to the verge of destruction: as, to 
stand on the razor-edge or razor’s edge. 

razor-grinder, πι 2. A name given in the 
Batish West dies and Guiana to any cicada, 
—3. An Australian flyeatcher, Seisura in- 
quieta, so called from its peculiar whirring 
note: known also as the dishwasher. 

razzle-dazzle (raz’l-daz’l), v. t [A varied 
reduplication of dazzle.] To dazzle and con- 
fuse; daze in a sudden or humorous way; be- 
wilder; intoxicate. [Colloq.] 

razzle-dazzle (raz’l-daz‘l), n. [razzle-dazzle, 
υ.] 1. A state of dazed confusion or dizzi- 
ness, as in intoxication. [Collog.]—2. A re- 
volving platform, with a swift, irregular, 
swerving motion, on which passengers are 
carried, for their amusement, at fairs and 

leasure-resorts. 

razzle-dazzler (raz’1-daz’lér), η. One who or 
that which razzle-dazzles; something which 
astonishes with its glaring incongruities. 
[Collog.] 

R. Β. An abbreviation of Rifle Brigade. 

R. C, An abbreviation (b) of Red Cross; (c) 
[1. ο.] of right center. 

R.C. A. An abbreviation of Reformed Church 
in America. | 

R. Cath., Rom. Cath. Abbreviations of Roman 
Catholic. 

R.C. Ῥ. An abbreviation of Royal College of 
Physicians. 

rcpt., recpt., rec’t., rect. Abbreviations of 
receipt. 

R. C. Β. An abbreviation of Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Rd. The chemical symbol of radiwm. 

R. D. (ο) In electrotherap., an abbreviation of 
reaction of degeneration. (d) In the wireless 
code, the call meaning ‘‘ Received.” 

R. D.d. In electrotherap., an abbreviation of 
reaction of degeneration at a distance. 

R. E, An abbreviation (ο) of Reformed Episco- 
pal; (d) of Right Excellent. 

r.le.,r.2e. Abbreviations of right first en- 
trance and right second entrance. 

rea (νὰ Ἡ), π. [Tahitian.] The turmeric, Cur- 
cuma longa. See turmeric, 1, and Curcuma, 2. 

reacher, ». 3. One who reaches warp-threads 
to another (the drawer-in), to be drawn through 
the heddles and reed, in making ready for the 
loom. &. Marsden, Cotton Weaving, p. 428. 

reaching (ré’ching),. Ναι, sailing to wind- 
ward; working to windward on alternate 
tacks ; sailing on the wind. 

reachless, a. 2. Having no reach: applied 
to a vehicle from which are omitted the ten- 
sion-members under the body which keep the 
front and rear axles at a fixed distance from 


each other. In most large motor-cars the frame 
replaces the reaches used in constructing the horse- 
drawn vehicle with the body less solidly united with the 
springs and their suspension. 


It is built on the popular reachless style, with bent 
angle steel frame, supported on four three-quarter elliptic 
springs 38 inches long, and is el ee with ball bearing 
artillery wood wheels fitted with 3-inch tires. 

_ Automobile, April 11, 1903, p. 420. 
reach-rod (réch’rod), ». In a locomotive, a 
rod which connects the reverse-lever in the 
eab to the bell-crank on the reverse-shaft of 
the valve-gear. See cut under passenger- 
engine. | 
reactance (ré-ak’tans), π. In elect., the ap- 
parent resistance of an alternating-current 


circuit due to self-induction, which consumes 


no power; the ratio of the wattless component 
of the alternating electromotive force divided 
by the current. See *impedance. 


Since sparking is due chiefly to the counter E.M.F. of 
inductance in the coil undergoing commutation, or 
more properly the reactance E.M.¥F. of the coil, good 
commutation depends primarily upon the strength of the 
field in the commutating zone near the tip of a field mag- 
net pole. Jour. Franklin Inst., Nov., 1903, p. 365. 





reaction, 7. 





Magnetic reactance, in an alternating-current circuit, 
the electromotive force in volts per ampere developed or 
consumed by the inductance of the circuit.— Reactance 
factor, in elect., the ratio between the reactance of a 
conductor and its resistance.— Reactance voltage, the 
electromotive force of self-induction in the short-circuited 
coil of the armature of a generator or motor.— Syn- 
chronous reactance, in synchronous machines, as 
alternaters and motors, an effective or virtual reactance 
representing the joint or resultant effect of armature- 
reaction and self-induction. 


reactance-regulator (ré-ak’tans-reg’i-la-tor), 


n. In wireless teleg., a choke-coil placed in 
the transmitting circuit to prevent the forma- 
tion ofanare. Sci. Amer., Jan. 16, 1904, p. 40. 
5. In pathol., the response of a 
nerve or muscle to an applied stimulus.— 6. 
In serumtherapy, the occurrence of an inter- 
action between two substances, as between an 
agglutinin and an agglutinable substance, or 
between toxin and antitoxin. 


The blood gave a feeble serum reaction. The heart 
blood contained colon bacilli, and that from the spleen 
and a mesenteric gland gave colon and typhoid bacilli. 

Med. Record, Feb. 14, 1903, p. 264. 


Abbreviated reaction, in psychol., the motor or mus- 
cular form of the simple reaction, in which attention is 
directed upon the movement to be made. LE, B. Titch- 
ener, Exper. Psychol., I. i. p. 123.—Adamkiewicz’s re- 
action, a chemical reaction for the detection of proteid 
substances. Strong sulphuric acid is added to a solution 
of the substance in glacial acetic acid, producing a vio- 
let color if proteids are present. It has been shown that 
the effect depends upon the presence of glyoxylic acid, 
which usually occurs in traces.in the acetic acid.—Ag- 
lutinative reaction. Same as xagglutination, 4.— 
sociative reaction, in psychophys., a form of reac- 
tion in which the movement of response is withheld until 
the presented stimulus has suggested an associated idea. 


In-the associative reaction he [the reactor] does not re- 
act to the given stimulus at all; he makes the movement 
of reaction only after the stimulus has suggested some- 
thing else, has aroused in consciousness some associated 
idea. It is this associated idea to which the movement is 
the response. 

E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 11. i. p. 192. 


Baumann-Schotten reaction, a reaction by which an 
acyl derivative is prepared from a hydroxyl or amino 
compound by shaking it with a solution of sodium hy- 
droxid and benzoyl chlorid, acetic anhydrid, or some 
similar compound, The resulting compounds are often 
crystalline and well suited for purposes of identification. 
—Beckmann’s reaction, a reaction by which ketoximes 
are changed into acid amides, or substituted acid amides, 
by the action of hydrochloric-acid gas dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid, or phosphorus pentachlorid dissolved in ether. 
Thus, benzophenone oxime, CgH5.C:N(OH)CgHs, yields 
benzanilide, CgH;.CO.NH.CgH;.— Box reaction, an ap- 
plication of powdered aluminium and FeoQ0g, intimately 
mixed, and in atomic proportions, placed in the top part 
of a steel or iron casting. 


Another application of the so-called **box reaction” is 


‘ important for steel castings, and especially for casting 


large steel ingots, to prevent the familiar phenomenon of 

piping. In the heads of such blocks hollow spaces are 

found which mostly cause 30 to 40 per cent. of loss. 
Jour, Franklin Inst., April, 1904, p. 253. 


Central reaction, natural reaction, in psychophys., 
a form of the simple reaction in which the reactor is al- 
lowed to divide his attention as he will between stimulus 
aud responsive movement.—Choice reaction. See 
*choice-reaction.— Cognitive reaction, in psychophys., 
a form of reaction in which the movement of response is 
made upon the presentation of one of a number of possi- 
ble stimuli, the character of which is known to the re- 
actor only in general terms. 


In the cognitive reaction, the stimuli are known only 
in a very general way. The observer is told, e.g., that 
he will be shown a simple visual impression, a colour or 
a brightness; and he is not to react until he has ‘cog- 
nised,’ identified, apprehended the particular quality of 
the stimulus. 

E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., IT. i. p. 187. 


Complete reaction, See *xcomplete.— Compound re- 
action, in psychophys., a form of reaction in which 
some complicating process or processes (such as discrim- 
ination, cognition, successive association) are introduced 
between the presentation of stimulus and the execution 
of the responsive movement, while the movement itself 
may be left simple, or selected from a prearranged group 
of movements, or performed or inhibited in obedience to 
instructions given beforehand : opposed to simple *re- 
action, 


‘Compound reactions,’ as they are termed, were first 
made by the Dutch oculist F. ο. Donders (1818-1889) 
and his pupils, and have since been studied under very 
various forms. 

EF. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., II. i. p. 185. 


Contact reaction. See *contact1.— Discriminative 
reaction, in psychophys., a form of reaction in which 
the movement of response is made upon the presentation 
of one or another of several known stimuli, and which 
therefore implies the discrimination of the presented 
stimulus (as, regards quality, intensity, etc.) from the 
other possible stimuli. 


In the discriminative reaction, the stimuli employed 
are always known beforehand to the observer; the colours 
are shown, the sounds presented, before the reactions 
are taken. LE. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., II. i. p, 187. 


Elastic reaction, the diminution in the volume of the 
bulb of a thermometer which proceeds gradually, in pro- 
obra to the lapse of time after it has been enlarged by 

eating. The bulb grows smaller and the thermometric 
indications higher as time elapses. In meteorology the 
standard size of the bulb and, therefore, the standard 
value of the scale-readings are those attained after the 


reaction 


lapse ofa long interval of time, when tne changes pro- 
ceed so slowly as to be inappreciable. In ordinary phys- 
ical work this change, due to elastic reaction, is promptly 
and entirely annulled by exposing the thermometer-bulb 
to the standard freezing temperature immediately after 
observing the temperature that one desires to measure : 
in this way a purely thermal reaction is substituted for 
the elastic reaction.— Flame-reaction, Same as flame- 
*test.—Gmelin’s reaction, a test for bile-pigment 
based upon the oxidation of bilirubin to biliverdin by 
nitric acid, with a coincident color play.— Grignard’s 
reaction, a reaction much used in organic synthesis. 
When a solution of an organomagnesium halide is pre- 
pared by allowing an organic halide in ethereal solution 
to act upon magnesium this solution forms addition- 
δν. with alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, esters, metal 

alides, oxygen, sulphur, carbon dioxid, ete. When the 
addition-product is decomposed by dilute acids new com- 
pounds are obtained. Among them are saturated and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons; primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary alcohols; glycols; acids; hydroxy acids ; aldehydes ; 
organometallic compounds; ete. Nature, Jan. 21, 1904, 
p. 287.—Gruber-Widal reaction, the application of 
the agglutination reaction to diagnostic purposes. See 
serum “‘*kdiagnosis—Method of reactions. See 
*method.— Millon’s reaction, a color-reaction which 
is common to all those albuminous substances which on 
hydrolytic digestion yield tyrosin.—Molisch reaction, 
a test for carbohydrates by shaking the solution under 
examination with a little 10-20 per cent. solution of 
a-naphthol in alcohol or chloroform and adding an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphuric acid. The liquid 
should become violet.— Motor reaction, reflex move- 
ment in response to a stimulus of any kind. Biol. 
Bulletin, June, 1904, p. 29.—Muscular reaction, in 
psychophys., the abbreviated or incomplete form of the 
simple reaction, in which attention is directed mainly 
or exclusively upon the reaction movement. 


When, on the other hand, the preparatory expectation 
is directed toward the act to be executed in response to 
the motive, we have the so-called muscular reaction. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 198. 


Myotonic reaction, a condition in which the muscular 
contraction caused by an electric current persists for 
some time after the withdrawal of the stimulus.— Nat- 
ural reaction, in psychophysics, the form of the simple 
reaction which is natural or normal to the untrained re- 
actor ; areaction whose time lies, for the most part, be- 
tween the times of the sensorial and the muscular 
reactions; the central reaction.—Neutral reaction, 
the absence of either acid or alkaline reaction. —Pfeiffer- 
Bordet reaction, bacteriolysis brought about by the 
action of immune serum.— Pine slip reaction, a re- 
action used in testing for indol and skatol.— Reaction 
apparatus, in psychol., apparatus employed in the 
reaction experiment. Many forms of apparatus have 
been used: the ‘classical arrangement is that of the 
Hipp chronoscope, telegraph reaction-key, and stimu- 
lator (sound-hammer, light-pendulum, etc.).— Reaction 
breakwater, a form of breakwater or jetty placed 
across the bar at the mouth of a navigable river or 
tidal estuary to aid the stream in eroding and main- 
taining a navigable channel across the bar. The jetty is 
placed on the side of the channel from which the pre- 
vailing winds and the littoral drift come, and, starting at 
the shore end nearly parallel with the natural channel, 
gently curves toward the channel side. The tidal ebb, 
including the fresh-water flow of the river, is forced by 
the centrifugal component of its inertia to follow the 
concave curve formed by the jetty aad thus to erode and 
scour the bottom. The centrifugal pressure against the 
jetty also causes, as in streams flowing generally in 
curved lines, a downward motion of the water immedi- 
ately in contact with the curved jetty or bank and a re- 
sulting reactionary or centripetal motion of the water at 
the bottom of the channel. As it is this bottom layer 
which contains the larger proportion of the eroded silt 
this material is thus removed from the channel into the 
shallow area on the side. opposite the jetty. The jetty 
thus erodes a channel through the bar and at the same 
time protects this channel from encroachment by the 
littoral drift from the windward side.— Reaction con- 
sciousness. See *consciousness.— Reaction engine. 
See xengine.— Reaction experiment, in psychophys., 
an experiment in which a movement is made in response, 
direct or indirect, to a prearranged stimulus, with the 
view (1) of securing an analysis of the various types of 
action-consciousness and (2) of measuring the rate of cer- 
tain psychical and psychophysical processes. 


We must limit ourselves to the observation of certain 
processes which can be easily influenced through external 
means and which terminate in external acts. The experi- 
ments which serve this purpose are the so-called reac- 
tion-experi;ents. They may be described in their 
essentials as follows. A simple or complex volitional 
process is incited by an external sense-stimuius and then, 
after the occurrence of certain psychicai processes which 
serve in part as motives, the volition is brought to an 
end by a motor reaction. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 197. 


Recognition reaction, in psychophys., same as cogni- 
tive kreaction. Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., 
II. 418.—Schotten-Baumann reaction. Same as 
Baumann-Schotten *reaction.— Selective reaction, 
in psychophys., a form of compound reaction in which 
various movements of response are arbitrarily correlated 
with various sensory stimuli, all known beforehand to 
the reactor, any one of which may be presented by the 
experimenter (discriminative type); or in which various 
movements of response, such as those of articulate speech, 
are naturally correlated with the various members of a 
group of stimuli, known beforehand to the reactor only 
in a general way, any one of which may be presented by 
the experimenter (cognitive type). “. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., II. i. 188.—Sensorial reaction, in psycho- 
phys., the complete form of the simple reaction; the form 
of reaction in which the preparatory attention of the 
reactor is directed, exclusively or predominantly, upon 
the coming sensory stimulus: opposed to central *re- 
action, muscular *reaction, 


When the expectation is directed toward the stimulus 


reaction 


which is to serve as the motive, the form of reaction 
known as sensorial results. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 198. 
Serum reaction. Same as xagglutination, 4. See 
agglutination test and serum *diagnosis.— Simple 
reaction, in psychophys., a reaction in which the move- 
ment of response follows directly upon the presentation 
of the stimulus, without the interpolation of any compli- 
ca process Mae ο» association, etc.).— Vo- 
cal reaction, in psychophys., a reaction in which the 
movement of response consists of a vocal utterance 
(spoken word, syllable, vowel, etc.), while the stimulus 
reacted to may or may not be of the same kind. 

A ‘complete vocal reaction’ may be measured with 
two voice keys. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 208. 
Volitional reaction, in psychophys., a form of compound 
reaction in which the experimenter presents any one of 
a number of stimuli, known beforehand to the reactor, 
and the latter executes the movement of reaction in 
response to certain members of the group, allowing the 
rest to pass unregarded (discriminative type); or in 
which the expcrimentor presents any one of a number of 
stimuli, known to the reactor only in a general way, and 
the latter in certain cases executes, in certain others 
suppresses, the responsive movements naturally cor- 
related with the stimuli (cognitive type). Ε. B. Titch- 
ener, Exper. Psychol., II. i. 190.--- Wassermann reac- 
tion, a blood-test for syphilis. Some of the blood-serum 
of the person under examination is mixed with an extract 
made from the liver of an infant dead from syphilis ; to 
this is added an animal blood-serum and an emulsion of 
the red blood-corpuscles of a sheep in saline solution. 
If the person has syphilis no change in the latter mix- 
ture will occur, but if the disease is not present the 
red blood-corpuscles will be dissolved and the fluid con- 
taining them will assume a clear ruby-red color.— Widal 
reaction or test, the agglutination and arrest of motility 
of typhoid bacilli brought about by the action of agglu- 
tinins in the blood-serum of typhoid-fever patients. The 
reaction is extensively utilized in the diagnosis of typhoid 
fever. See *xagglutination test and serum *diagnosis.— 
πόσα, reaction, a color-reaction obtained 
with all true albumins by means of nitric acid, and sup- 
posedly dependent upon the presence in the albuminous 
molecule of a phenol or phenyl group. κ 

reactional (ré-ak’shon-al), a. [reaction + 
-all,] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
reaction. 

reaction-key (ré-ak’shon-ké), ». In physiol. 
and psychophys., an instrument by means of 
which the movement of response in the reac- 
tion experiment is executed and the moment 
of this reaction marked upon the recording 
apparatus (chronograph or chronoscope). The 
reaction-keys in common use are so ¢con- 
structed that the movement of reaction (pres- 
sure or lift of a finger) makes or breaks an 
electric circuit. Other keys are arranged for 
air-transmission, or for direct mechanical 
transmission by means of levers. The elec- 
trical keys are also made for a large variety 
of responsive movements, as lip-keys, speech- 
keys, voice-keys, eyelid-keys, etc. 

The reaction-key used in these measurements of the 
time of reaction to electric stimuli consisted of a frame 
for the support of an easily sliding rod, one end of which 
carried a cork disk and the other a platinum point by 
which the circuit was completed. The movement of the 
medusa against the disk when a stimulus was given, 
caused the rod to slip upward, thus breaking the chrono- 
scope circuit. Biol, Bulletin, Jan., 1904, p. 85. 


Telegraph reaction-key, a finger-key, modeled upon 
the ordinary telegraph-key, much used in reaction ex- 
periments with the Hipp chronoscope. ; 

Without re- 


reactionless (ré-ak’shon-les), a. 
action: said of certain alternating-current 
machines which are so designed that the ar- 
mature currents neitherstrengthen nor weaken 
the magnetic cireuit. 

reaction-product (ré-ak’ shon- prod” ukt), n. 
Same as *adaptation-product. 

reaction-rim (ré-ak’shon-rim), π. In petrog., 
a shell surrounding any mineral in a rock 
formed of secondary minerals which have re- 
sulted from the chemical reaction of the sur- 


rounding minerals. Olivin in gabbro is sometimes 
surrounded by a zone of amphibole. The term is also 
applied to marginal zones in phenocrysts in porphyritic 
rocks which were produced by the action of the molten 
magma upon the crystal before the solidification of the 
rock. Porphyritic hornblende is often surrounded by a 
border of magnetite and pyroxene. Kemp, Handbook of 
Rocks, p. 160. ; 


reaction-substance (ré-ak’shon-sub’stans), n. 
Same as *adaptation-product. 

reaction-telephone (ré-ak’shon-tel’6-fon), n. 
See *telephone. 

reactivate (ré-ak’ti-vat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
reactivated, ppr. reactivating. [re- + activate. ] 
To render active again: used specifically of 
the process of restoring the activity of an im- 
mune serum after the destruction of its com- 
plement. See *reactivation. 


The serum can be reactivated by a little fresh serum 
not only from a normal rabbit, but from the goat and the 
rat. Med. Record, Feb. 14, 1903, p. 251. 

reactivation (ré-ak-ti-va’shon), . [reactivate 
+ -ion.) The act or process of reactivating; 
specifically, in immunology, the process of 


reactive, a. 


reactor (ré-ak’tor), η. 


Reading beds. 
reading-lens (ré’ ding-lenz), n. 


reading-telescope (ré’ding-tel’e-skOp), η. 


reagent, η. 


rendering an immune serum active again after 
its complement has been destroyed by age 
or by heating to 55° C. The amboceptor then 
remains, but is in itself inactive. If now some 
fresh blood-serum, from a suitable animal, 
which contains the necessary complement, is 
added, the activity of the serum is restored; 
it has been reactivated. Med. Record, Feb. 
14, 1903, p. 251. 

2. In alternating-current cir- 
cuits, same as *wattless.—Reactive circuit, in 
elect., a circuit the impedance of which is in part or 
wholly due to inductance or capacity or to both.— Reac- 
tive coil, in elect., a wire coil, frequently with an iron 
core, used to produce reactance. See *reactance.—Re- 


active drop, the fall of potential in a circuit due to reac- 
tance as opposed to ohmic drop, which is due to resistance. 


II, n. Areagent. [Rare.] 


Letter large 
Label and label, then with solemn charge, 
Reviewing learnedly the list complete 
Of chemical reactives, from thy feet 
Push down the same to me. 
Browning, Parleyings with Charles Avison, ix. 


One who or that which 
reacts; specifically: (a) In elect., a reactive 
coil. (b) In exper. psychol., the observer in a 
reaction experiment; the person who executes 
a movement in response to a prearranged sen- 
sory stimulus. 

Such a modification may, indeed, be introduced even 
in the simple form of the experiment just described, by 
varying the way in which the reactor prepares, before 


the appearance of the stimulus, for the execution of the 
act. W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 198. 


‘Observer’ should be the general term for the person 
on whom an experiment is tried. ‘Subject’ should be 
used where this person is abnormal, and ‘reactor’ where 
some movement is required. 

Jour. Philos., Psychol. Sci. Methods, April 28, 1904, p. 

(239. 


See *bed1, 
A reading- 
glass. 


reading-microscope (ré’ding-mi’kr6-sk6p), n. 


A form of microscope used in instruments of 
precision to magnify the divisions of a scale; 
an accessory of a vernier. 

zs 


A telescope used in reading a scale placed at 
a distance or reflected in a mirror.—2. Spe- 
cifically, a simple form of ecathetometer. It 
consists of a telescope which has an object- 
lens and a negative eyepiece containing a 
spider-line or cross-wire. <A level is attached 
to the top of the telescope, which may stand 
on a tripod or be movable about and up and 
down a vertical standard. M., W.. Travers, 
Exper. Study of Gases, p. 57. 


readay, Vv. t.—To ready up, to make ready or prepare 


for a special (generally underhand) purpose ; ‘fix.’ [Aus- 
tralian. ] 


If you ‘ready up’ a racehorse, you are preparing to lose, 
or if you ‘ready up’ a pack of cards, you prepare it for 
dealing certain suits. 

The Age, Novy. 25, 1893, p. 18, quoted in E. E. Morris, 
{Austral English. 


4. Inexper. psychol.: (a) The ob- 
server in any form of psychological experi- 
ment: opposed to experimenter. (b) Same as 
*xreactor. 


The experimenter exposed, in irregular order, the 
stimuli that he had been ο Soe comparisons, and asked 
each reagent to designate each shade as it was exposed. 

F. Angell, in Philos. Studien, XIX. 14. 


Barfoed’s reagent, an 0.5-.4 per cent. solution of cupric 
acetate which contains 1 per cent. of acetic acid ; used in 
testing for certain sugars. Dextrose reduces the reagent, 
maltose does not.— Baudouin reagent, in chem., hy- 
drochloric acid with a little cane-sugar, used to detect, 
by the appearance of a rose color, sesame-oil as an adul- 
terant of olive-oil : a test of doubtful value.—Erdmann’s 
reagent, a mixture of dilute nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid: a reagent for alkaloids.— Fehling’s 
reagent, a mixed solution which contains in proper 
roportions cupric sulphate, an alkaline tartrate (usually 
helle salt), and caustic soda, In the presence of cer- 
tain kinds of sugar, especially the glucoses, this reagent 
gives, on heating, a precipitate of cuprous oxid, which ex- 
hibits a yellow, orange, or brick-red color as it varies in 
quantity and state of subdivision. The amount of pre- 
cipitate obtained, or of the reagent solution of standard 
strength which has been decomposed to produce it, may 
be used to determine quantitatively the sugar present.— 
Frohde’s ers a solution of sodium molybdate or 
molybdic anhydrid in concentrated sulphuric acid which 
gives characteristic colors with alkaloids, glucosides, and 
proteins.—Ginzburg’s reagent. See Giinzburg’s test. 
—Tlasvay’s reagent, a reagent employed in testing 
for nitrites.—Millon’s reagent, in chem., a solution 
made by dissolving one part of mercury in one part of 
nitric acid of specific gravity 1.42, diluting with twice its 
bulk of water, and filtering after 24 hours. It is used for 
the detection of proteid and albuminoid substances, 
which it colors red, asin distinguishing animal fibers from 
those of vegetable origin.—Scheibler’s reagent, in 
chem., phosphotungstic acid, obtained by mixing solu- 
tions of sodium tungstate and sodium phosphate with a 


_ little nitric acid: used to detect alkaloids, which it pre- 


reamputation (ré-am-pi-ta’shon), n. 


reaping-machine (ré’ping-ma-shén’), n. 





rear 


cipitates.—Schultze’s reagent, in chem., a saturated 
solution in water of sodium phosphate to which antimony 
pentachlorid has been added: used to detect alkaloids, 
which are precipitated by it.— Schweitzer’s reagent, in 
chem., a solution of cupric hydroxid in aqueous ammonia, 
forming a dark-blue liquid: used to detect and remove 
cellulose, which it dissolves, as in the examination of 
‘mixed fabrics in which cotton or linen may be present.— 
Sonnenschein’s reagent, in chem., a solution of phos- 
phomolybdic acid, with addition of a little nitric acid: 
used to detect alkaloids, with which it gives yellow precip- 
itates.— Uffelmann’s reagent, three drops of a satura- 
ted aqueous solution of ferric chlorid mixed with three 
drops of a concentrated solution of pure carbolic acid, the 
whole diluted with water until a bright amethyst-blue 
color develops. The reagent is used in testing for lactic 
acid, which changes the blue color to a bright yellow. . 
reall, I. a. 7. In math., involving no unit 
for number but the primitive unit, 1—8. In 
geom., appearing in a finite figure. For in- 
stance, any two coplanar circles @©C(r) and 
A(a) are said to intersect, but their intersee- 
tion-points are real only if AC= (r + a).— 9. 
In optics, opposed to virtual: as, a real image, 
one formed by the actual convergence of 
waves brought to a focus by an optical sys- 
tem, as distinguished from the virtual image 
formed where the geometrical extensions of a 
ο rays meet.— Real number. See *nwm- 
er.— Realservitude, statutes, substitution, treaty. 
See &servitude, etc.—The real thing, the actual thing 
itself; the genuine article. [Colloq.]} 
Mr. .... has the real thing in him, the stuff of which 
literature is fashioned. Athenwum, May 20, 1905, p. 619. 


ΤΙ. n. 3. In math., a real number.—Axis of 
reals, in geom., the axes of abscissas in the graphic 
representation of the complex variable x -+- ty. 


real’, n.—Real fuerte, the Spanish silver real, equal 
to 124 cents, as distinguished from the real de velion, 
which is worth only five cents. 


realize, v. t.—A realizing sense, an intuition of the 
enact meaning or character of a thing or person. [Colloq. 
.] 


Since he had no “realising sense” of men, how could 
he hold men? H. Harland, Comedies and Errors, p. 87. 
realm, ”.—Holarctic realm. See Holarctic ία 
[7e- 
amputation.] Amputation performed a second 
time on a limb a part of which has previously 
been removed. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 246. 
A 
harvesting-machine for grain-crops; a mechan- 
ical reaper drawn over a field of standing grain 


by horses. The reaping-machine is a modified mow- 
ing-machine or mower, both mower and reaper being 
harvesters; the two machines are identical in their 





Reaping-machine. 

a, driving-wheel; 4, pole; c, whiffletrees; ο, driver’s seat; ε, 
cutter-bar, arranged at front edge of platform _fand carried by the 
latter; g, supporting wheel for outside extremity of the platform ; 
Με, tilting-lever, by which the front edge of the platform may be 
depressed for cutting grain that is lodged; ἑ, 2, 2”, 7”, rakes; 7, 
cam-mechanism for operating rakes; 4, outside divider, which 
separates the standing grain; /#, inside divider, which separates 
the cut grain on the ground from that on the platform. The grain 
as cut falls on the platform, and is formed into gavels by the 
rakes 2, 2’, etc., which move from the front tothe rear of the plat- 
form after reaching the position shown at {. 


mechanism for cutting down the standing grain, of which 
mechanism the essential feature is the reciprocating knife 
moving within the fingers of a finger-bar. The reaper is 
distinguished from the mower by the addition of a reel 
for bending the grain down upon the knives, and by a 
platform, a raking mechanism, a discharging mechanism 
or dropper (by which the gavels or sheaves are thrown out 
of the machine), and a binding mechanism; of these de- 
vices any or all may be present in one machine. Reaping- 
machines are often distinguished according to their 
attachments: thus, a dropper is a reaping-machine that 
automatically throws out the cut grain at intervals; a self- 
raker or a self-binder, sometimes called a harvester and 
binder, is one with a raking ora binding attachment. The 
discharging mechanism or dropper is a device for causing 
the platform upon which the grain falls when cut to throw 
off its load. The raking attachment consists of a series 
of rakes moving over the platform to gather the grain into 
gavels and sweep it off upon the ground. The binding at- 
tachment consists essentially of an endless-belt elevator 
for lifting the cut grain, and a pair of curved arms for 
gathering and compressing it into a bundle and holding it 
while the binding mechanism proper draws wire or twine 
around it, twists the wire or loops and knots the twine, 
cuts the bundle from the wire or twine, and discharges 
the bound sheaf. 


rear’, n. 4. The up-stream end of a drive. 


The logs may be either stranded or floating: 
in the former case they are termed dry rear; 
in the latter floating rear. 


Rear-Adm., 


Rear-Adm, Απ abbreviation of Rear-admiral. 
rear-cut (rér’kut), α. Having, as a mower, 
the cutting bar in the rear of the carriage. 
Knight, 1884. | | 
rear-driven (rér’driv’n), a. Driven by ap- 
plying the power to the rear axle: said of 
motor-driven vehicles. 


rearhorse, ”.— False rearhorse, any member of the 
neuropterous family Mantispide. See Mantispa and 
Mantispidx. . 


rearing-pond (rér’ing-pond), ». A pond, con- 
nected with a fish-hatchery, in which the 
young are reared. 

rear-man (rér’man), n. 
extract. 

The two men whose numbers place them farthest from 
the ship’s side [in working a gun] are to be termed right 
and left rear-men. 1. A. Grifiths, Artilleryman, p. 227. 
2. Mil., a rear-rank man. 

reascensional (ré-a-sen’shon-al), a." [reascen- 
sion + -αμ.] Pertaining to, or of-the nature 
of, reasecension; specifically, descriptive of or 
relating to the union of processes by which 
the coherence, the crystalline condition, and, 
in some measure, the complexity characteris- 
tic of original igneous rocks are restored in 
sediments and other clastics. The reascen- 
sional process is contrasted with the *descen- 
sional process of disintegration, and includes 
all the phases of reconstructional work as ap- 
lied to rocks. Chamberlin and Salisbury, 
eol., I. 412. | 
reassociate (ré-a-s0’shi-at), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. reassociated, ppr. reassociating. [re- + 
associate.|. To join or bring into association 
again. 
reassort (ré-a-sdrt’), v. t Το assort ο ον to 
assort repeatedly. Hncyc. Brit., XXVIIL. 395. 
Reb, An abbreviation of Rebel, applied espe- 
cially by the Unionists to the Confederates in 
the Civil War in the United States: often per- 
sonified as Johnnie Reb. 


Then we got into the Colony [Orange Free State], and 
the rebs— ministers mostly and schoolmasters— oame 
round the cars with fruit and sympathy and texts. 

R. Kipling, The Captive, in Traffics and Discoveries, p. 29. 


rebab (ré’bab), πα, [Turk. rebab, Hind. Pers. 


1. Naut., see the 


rabab, rubab, Αν. ribadba. See rebec.] Any 
' .--- 





Forms of Rebab. 
(Originals in the Stearns Collection, University of Michigan.) 


one of several varieties of viol common in Mo- 
hammedan countries, from which it is sup- 


osed that the European rebee was derived. 
Normally the rebab has a narrow oval body, shaped some- 
what like a boat, slightly expanded at the lower and con- 
tracted at the upper end, which in some 
cases passes into a slightly definite neck with 
various devices for holding the tuning-pegs. 
The body is usually made of a solid piece of 
wood in. which more or less of a resonance- 
cavity is scooped; its back is rounded. 
Sometimes slight indentations are made in 
the front edges of the body to facilitate 
reaching the strings with a bow. There are 
usually either two or three strings. In play- 
ing, the instrument is held vertically in front 
of the body by the left hand. The name rebab 
is loosely applied also to many; instruments 
for which kamanja would be more suitable. 
The rebab-esh-sha’er, or poet’s-viol, is a viol 
with one or two strings, a body shaped like a 
key-stone and flat in front and behind, a long 
neck. of turned wood, and a long iron foot. 
It is rested on the ground in playing, while 
the player sits or squats behind it, as in the 
case of the kamanja, which it resembles. 


rebabbitt (ré-bab’it), ο. t To line 





Rebab-esh-. aoain with babbitt a bearing which 
has been previously lined with the 


sha'er, or 
Poet’s-viol. 


same material; to babbitt again. 
rebat (re-bii’), n. 


[Loeal F., < rebatire, beat 


back, beat again: see rebate, υ.] — The day- 
wind or lake-breeze on Lake Geneva, Switzer- 
land, It begins on the open, lake about 10 
A.M., spreads outward toward both shores, 
and ceases about 4 Ρ.Μ. It.is not quite as 
strong as the morget, or land-wind, of the 
night-time. 7 

The lake breeze, le rebat, blows during the day from 
10 A.M. till4 P.M., but with less velocity than the morget. 
This lake breeze begins over the open surface. of the 
lake, and advances toward the shore. The morget and 
the γεῦαί are true land and lake breezes, according to 
Forel, and are not mountain winds. 

J. Hann (trans.), Handbook of Climatol., p. 161. 
rebellion, ”.—Proclamation of rebellion. See 
proclamation, " ς 46. 
rebellious, a. 4. Specifically, in metal., dif- 
ficult to reduce ; requiring extra manipulation 
or extreme heat: said of ores from which itis 

difficult to separate the metal. 
reblock (ré-blok’), v. ¢. To provide with a new 
block, or other suitable support, as a specimen 
in.a museum collection. Smithsonian Rep. 
(Nat. Mus.), 1896, p. 83. 
reboantic (reb-0-an’tik), a. [l. reboans(t-), 
ppr. reboare, bellow. back, re-echo, + -ic.] 
Resounding; reboant. [Rare.] 
The Conchimarian horns 
Of the reboantic Norns 
Usher gentlemen and ladies 
With new lights on Heaven and Hades. 
R. Kipling, The Files, 1. 74. 
rebolting-machine (ré-b6l’ting-ma-shén”), n. 
A sawing-machine for making cuts in a bolt 
or block which nearly, but not quite, cuts it 
into pieces. In this condition the bolt can 
easily be handled and can readily be broken 
by hand as it is desired to use the pieces. 
vebten eas (ré-bung’kér), v. 7. and t. [ve- + 
bunker.) To refill the bunkers with coal; 
coal again. 

But wood, as compared with coal, is bulky stuff to 
carry, and as the stowage capacity of these stern wheelers 
is small, they had to make frequent calls to rebunker. 

Cutclife Hyne, A Master of Fortune, iii. 

Rec. An abbreviation (a) of recipe; (b) of 
record, recorded, or recorder. 

recalescence, πι. Steel in cooling from a temperature 
of, say, 1,000° C. may exhibit recalescence or evolution of 
heat at three points, namely, at about 850°, 750°, and 650°. 
At the last of these the phenomenon is most marked. 

recalescent (ré-ka-les’ent), a. [L. recalescens 
(t-), ppr. of recalescere, grow hot again.] Of 
or pertaining to recalescence. 

The recalescent points of steel and copper. 

Elect. World and Engin., April 18, 1903, p. 666. 

recalibrate (ré-kal’i-brat), v. t. and #.; pret. 
and pp. recalibrated, ppr. recalibrating. To 
calibrate anew. 

recandescence (ré-kan-des’ens), π. [L. recan- 
descere. See candescence,] A gradual process 
of growing brighter; renewed candescence. 

recapitalize (ré-kap’i-tal-iz), ο. t.; pret. and 
pp. recapitalized, ppr. recapitalizing. To eapi- 
talize anew; enlarge or otherwise modify the 
capitalization of. 

But since that time the American steel industry has 
been recapitalized on an immensely expanded scale, and 
it was plain to every one that reversion to prices preva- 
lent in the nineties would put an end to dividends. 

The Forum, Jan.—March, 1904, p. 361. 

recapitulate, v. i. 2. In biol., to repeat an- 

cestral evolutionary stages: said of young an- 
imals in their early development. 


recapitulation, ». 3. In biol., the appearance 
in adeveloping organism of stages that are con- 
sidered to recapitulate, or repeat in brief 
stages, the life-history of ancestors, or to re- 
semble adult ancestors. See *recapitulation 
doctrine. 


That no general doctrine of recapitulation could be 
maintained was perceived by Sir John Lubbock as early 
as 1873, but vertebrate embryologists did not permit their 
zeal to be dampened by even the most obvious facts of 
entomology. Indeed, one of our prominent investigators, 
finding that recapitulation is elusive by microscopical 
methods, now proposes to test it by breeding experi- 
ments, the results of which may be. available in a future 
geologic epoch. 

O. Ε, Cook, in Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1903, p. 219. 


4. In music, the third division of a movement 
in sonata form, in which the subjects are 
taken up afresh and both in the original key. 


Also called reprise.—Law_ of recapitulation. 
See xrecapitulation, 3.—Meckel’s law of recapitula- 
tion. See *recapitulation, 3— Recapitulation doc- 
trine or theory, the doctrine or opinion that the 
life-history of an individual modern organism recapitu- 
lates, as it were, the life-history of the race to which it 
belongs in such a way as to enable the naturalist who 
studies its systematic affinities, and uses evidences from 
other sources, to reconstruct an outline of its ancestral 
history. This outline, however, while it may be valuable 


ο i (ré-kap’ér), n. 


recarbon (ré-kir’bon), v. t. 


recarburizer (ré-kir’bi-ri-zér), 10. 


receit, ”. and ο. t. 
receiv, 0. 


receival (ré-sé’val), n. 


receiving-box (ré-sé’ving-boks), η. 


receiving-box 


_and instructive, must be vague and incomplete. It must 
be remembered, in considering the value of a conclusion of 
this sort, that a vague or indefinite opinion may be funda- 
mentally certain and true. Most naturalists regard the 
recapitulation theory as one of the most valuable results 
of et biology, and one of the greatest stimulants to 
researc 


No candid morphologist can deny that the responsi- 
bility for the present degradation of pure morphology... 
is the result of too exclusive and undiscriminating a faith 
in the. . . recapitulation theory. 

. B. Wilson, Biol. Lectures, 1895, p. 104 


[ 


recapitulationist (ré-ka-pit-i-la’shon-ist), π. 


In biol., one who holds the reeapitulation 
doctrine or theory (which see, under *recapit- 
ulation). 


If I had time to discuss the recapitulation theory, I 
should begin by granting much that the recapitulation- 
ist demands —for instance, that certain facts in the de- 
velopment of animals have an historical significance, and 
can not be explained by mere adaptation to present cir- 
cumstances ; further, that adaptations tend to be inherited 
at corresponding phases both in the ontogeny and the 
phylogeny. JL. C. Miall, in Smithsonian Rep., 1897, p. 504. 


recapitulative, a. 2. Of or pertaining to the 


biological doctrine of recapitulation. See 
*recapitulation doctrine. 
[γο- + capl, v., + 
-er1,]. A device for fixing new primers in the 
primer-seat of a cartridge-case. 
To supply with 
new carbons, as an arc-lamp. 
Open arc lamps are usually only able to work 8, 16, or 
32 hours without recarboning, even when fitted with 
double carbons. Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 86. 
In the 
manufacture of steel by the Bessemer process, 
a material rich in carbon (usually spiegeleisen) 
which is added to the still molten product 
from blowing air through fused cast-iron, in 
order to remove any traces of oxygen which 
the iron itself may have taken up. The result 
of this addition is practically not only the re- 
moval of oxygen but the reintroduction of a 
little carbon, producing the so-called mild 
steel, which differs little from wrought-iron 
ο ο Et homogeneous by fusion. Engin. Mag., 
. 181. 


rec'd, recd. Abbreviations of received. 
recedent (ré-sé’dent), a. 


Retrograde; reced- 
ing; specifically in med., relapsing; retroce- 
dent: As, ‘‘recedent gout.” 
A simplified spelling of re- 
ceipt. 
A simplified and former spelling of 
receive. - | 
[recewe + -all.] Re- 
ception. 
On the receival of the dispatches. 
Southey, Hist. Penn. War, I. 152. Ν. Ε. D. 


receive, v. t.— Received text. See Textus Receptus. 
receiver, ”. 


7. In mech.: (a) A chamber ina 
compound engine into which the exhaust from 
one cylinder argent on its way to the next 
cylinder. (b) A chamber in a steam-line, close 
to the engine, in which water carried along by 
the steam is given a chance to separate from 
it before the steam enters the cylinder. 
—Briihl’s receiver, a glass vessel which contains a re- 
volving tray supporting cylinders and connected on the 
one side with a distilling 
apparatus and on the other 
with a vacuum-pump. It 
serves to collect the frac- 
tions of a distillation in 
vacuo.— Double-pole re- 
ceiver, a telephone with 
an elongated horseshoe 
magnet instead of the 
straight-bar magnet some- 
times used. In front of 
the two poles, which are 
close together, the dia- 
phragm is mounted.— 
Hot-wire receiver, in 
wireless teleg., a form of 
receiving instrument for 
electric waves, devised by 
Rk. A. Fessenden.—Re- 
cording receiver, in 
teleg., any receiving instru- 
ment that registers in 
permanent form the sig- 
nals transmitted to it.— 
Transmitter - receiver, 
in teleg. or teleph., any de- ] 
vice which is used both as a transmitter and as a receiv- 
ing instrument.— Wheatstone receiver, the receiving 
instrument of a Wheatstone telegraph; a mechanical 
recording device, operated by reversals of the signaling 


current. 

In the 
pneumatic transmission of packages, a com- 
partment or box at the receiving end of the 
pneumatic tube, arranged for the reception of 
the parcels. Science Abstracts, V1. sec. B, 192. 





Briihl’s Receiver. 





_ 


et ------ 


receiving-tank 


receiving-tank (ré-sé’ving-tangk), n. 1. Α 
tank into which a pump discharges.—2.. A 
drip-tank; a tank arranged to receive the 
water condensed in a line of steam-pipe, 

receiving-yard (ré-sé’ving-yird), n. 
*drill-yard. 

receptacle, ”.—Salivary receptacle, in entom., an 


elongate thin-walled sac connected with each of the 
salivary glands of the cockroach and other insects. 

receptaculum, ”.—Receptaculum ovorum, in 
oligochetous worms, as the earthworm, one of the pair of 
sacs which communicate with the oviduct. Proc, Zool. 
Soc. London, 1897, p. 349.— ο μαμα vitelli, in 
platyhelminths, a reservoir for the vitelline matter or 
yolk. Parker and Haswell, Zoology, I. 255. 


receptor (ré-sep’tor), π. [NL., ς L. receptor, 
a receiver, < recipere, τοςθῖνο.] 1. A molecu- 


See 
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Ehriich’s diagrams illustrating the mechanism of 
immunity and cytolysis. 

The figures in black indicate substances with toxic action. @ 
and 4 illustrate the excessive production of receptors in response to 
the action of toxins, and their escape from the cells; in ὁ they are 
seen to combine with toxin outside the cell, preventing its union 
with the cell; ¢ shows the structure of the complement and inter- 
mediary body of bacteriolytic and cytolytic sera; @ shows the 
amboceptor, while attached to the cell, uniting the complement to 
a large molecule. 

(From Buck’s Med. Handbook, App.) 


lar complex of a cell through the union with 
which alien cell-products or cell-constituents 
can produce their specific effects upon the cell. 
These same receptors, owing to the presence of 
which the cell is open to attack, when east off 
from the cell constitute its most effective de- 
fenses. Also called side-chain. See *im- 
munity, 5. 


Ehrlich’s hypothesis to explain such facts is usually 
spoken of as the side-chain theory of immunity. Hecon- 
siders that the toxins are capable of uniting with the pro- 
toplasm of living cells by possessing groups of atoms like 
those by which nutritive proteids are united to cells 
during normal assimilation. He terms these haptophor 
groups, and the groups to which these are attached in the 
cells he terms receptor groups. The introduction of a 
toxin stimulates an excessive production of receptors, 
which are finally thrown out into the circulation, and con- 
stitute the antitoxin. 

Rep. Brit. Ass’n Advancement of Sci., 1902, p. 778. 


2. In wireless teleg., a receiver. 


It is easy to see that the reception depends upon the 
energy received by the antenne; this is evident for 
thermic or other analogous receptors which integrate the 
energy received in:unity of time, but is equally true for re- 
ceptors of the coherer type, which are sensitive to electric 
shock received upon the arrival of each train of waves. 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 2, 1904, p. 42: 


8. The terminal expansion in skin or mucous 
membranes of a sensory nerve. 


Thus, it [the animal body] has organs stimulated by the 
radiant energy of light and heat, others by chemical par- 
ticles drifting from odorous objects, others mechanically 
by objects touching the skin, and soon. These organs 
specially adapted to environmental stimuli, are called 
receptors. Attached to them are nerves. 

Nature, April 16, 1908, p. 570. 
recess, ”.—Tliac recess, a pocket-like cavity in the 
posterior portion of the ilium of many birds, particularly 
well marked in the owl and turkey. Also iliac pocket,— 
Tympanic recess, in ornith., the rather irregular de- 
pression, or cavity, leading to the internal ear; the tym- 
panic cavity. 


| recession!, n.— Angle of recession, the angle at 
| which the side of a recess cuts into a figure; the angle 

between the side of a recessand the line of that face of 
the figure which is cut by the recess. 


recessive, a. 2. In biol., opposed to *domi- 
nant, 2. See *recessive, n. 


Cuénot experimented by making reciprocal crosses be- 
tween albino, pink-eyed, fancy mice, and wild grey mice 
(M. — ο He was careful to use wild mice in order 


reciprocate, v. ἵ. 


reciprocation, 7. 


reciprocator (ré-sip’rd-ka-tor), n. 


reciprocitarian (res-i-pros-i-ta’ri-an), a. 


recirculation (ré-sér-ki-la’shon), n. 


recitalist (ré-si’tal-ist), n. 


recitando (ra-ché-tiin’d6), a. 


to be sure that his coloured form was pure. As a result 
he obtained always and without exception grey mice. In 
Mendelian terms, grey is therefore dominant over albi- 
nism, which is called by contrast recessive. 

, Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 75. 


Recessive character, one of the antagonistic or mutu- 
ally incompatible characters of a cross-bred organism 
which, while it is not visibly manifested by the cross- 
bred organism, is transmitted to and manifested by some 
of its descendants. See ancestral xinheritance. 

II. ». In diol., an organism that manifests 
and transmits to descendants the character 
which is antagonistic to a dominant, or a 
character which is antagonistic to a dominant 
character. See *dominant, 2. 

Mendel discovered that in this generation the numeri- 
cal proportion of dominants to recessives is on an average 
of cases approximately constant, being in fact as three to 
one. With very considerable regularity these numbers 
were approached in the case of each of his pairs of 
characters. Bateson, Mendel’s Prin. of Heredity, p. 9. 


Extracted recessive, a recessive of pure blood; one 
that does not transmit the antagonistic dominant charac- 
ter. See xdominant, 2. 

Recessus parietalis, one of the cavities of the celoma 
from which are developed the pleural and part of the 
peritoneal cavities.— Recessus subpinealis. Same as 
recessus infrapinealis.— Recessus vestibuli, a chamber 
formed from a fold in the wall of the auditory vesicle 
from which the vestibule of the ear is developed. 

recidivation, πι. 2. Specifically, in criminol., 
the relapse of a criminal into crime. 

recidivism (ré-sid’i-vizm), n.  [recidiv(ous) + 
-ism.] Relapse into crime; the conduct or 
condition of a recidivist. 

The gravest feature of modern penology “ is the vitality 
of ‘recidivism, "a phrase {in Major Arthur Griffiths’s 
Prison Discipline] the significance of which was antici- 
pated in the once current phrase ‘Qui a bu boira.” 

N. and Q., 9th ser., XI. 78. 
recidivity (ré-si-div’i-ti), n. Same as *recid- 
wism. 

reciprocal. I, a. 4. In geom., definitely dual, 
so that the dual of each element is fixed and 
constructible.—Law of reciprocal action. See 
xlaw1.— Reciprocal crossing. See *crossing.— Re- 
ciprocal curves. Sameas reciprocal polars (which see, 
under reciprocal).— Reciprocal figures, in geom. : (6) 
Dual απ κάννη integration. See Ἀϊπίεργα- 
tion.— Reciprocal spiral, p§ = a. Same as hyperbolic 
spiral. See spiral, 1. 


ΤΙ. ». 8. In geom., the dual.—Polar recip- 
rocal of a surface, the envelop of the polar planes of 
all the points of the surface. 

4. In math., to take the 
reciprocal of. 

By reciprocating this theorem deduce the following. 

J. Mulcahy, Modern Geom., p. 291. 
4. The process of taking 
the reciprocal (of a curve, proposition, or 
quantity).— 5. In geom., the correlation of 
two reciprocal figures. See *reciprocal, a., 4. 


In mech., 
a reciprocating engine, or one whose principal 
parts travel back and forth, as the piston in 
a cylinder. 


Of 
or pertaining to reciprocity ; specifically, per- 
taining to or growing out of a reciprocity of 
commercial privileges between two govern- 
ments. 


To these he appeals on reciprocitarian lines by offering 


a reduction of our wine duties in return for a partial 
abolition of the French surtazxe d’entrepét. No British 
Government will ever make so limited a proposal. 
Atheneum, Feb. 3, 1906, Ῥ. 134. 
recipro-unit, n. An abbreviation of recipro- 
cating unit, that is, an electric generator driven 
by α reciprocating engine. (Rare.] 

[re- + 

circulation.] A new or renewed circulation. 

st [recital + -ist.] 

A musician, singer or player, who gives re- 

citals, 

κ 4 [It., ppr. of vTe- 
citare, recite.] In musie, reciting; half spoken 
or declaimed, after the manner of a recitative. 

recitative, ”.— Simple recitative, in music, same as 
recitativo secco. See recitative. 

reciting-tone (ré-si’ting-ton), nm. Same as re- 
citing-note. 7 

reckoning, ”.—Prince’s reckoning, in archery, the 
method of scoring now commonly used, in which hits in 


the five concentric rings of the target count 9, 7, 5, 3, and 


1 respectively. See *xtarget, 2.—Reckoning method. 
See *xmethod. : 


Reclamation law, the name given to an act of the 
United States Congress, passed in 1902, by which a fund 
was created for the purpose of providing for the irrigation 
of the desert lands in the western part of the United 
States.— Reclamation Service. See *servicel. 

réclame (ra-kliim’), m. [F. réclamer, entreat, 
eall upon for aid. See reclaim, v. and π.] 1. 
The seeking or attaining of notoriety, as by 


reconcentrado 


advertising; method or means of attaining 
notoriety ; notoriety. 
Mr. J. —— owed his réclame to the divorce proceed- 
ings which ensued, as well as to his acting. 
The Week (in The Transcript), Dec. 21, 1900, 
2. The act of protesting; remonstrance; a 
protest. [Erroneous use. ] 
Such a reclame arose against the measure that it was 
quietly dropped, Evening Telegram, June 26, 1903. 
recleaner (ré-klé’nér), η. [re- + clean, v., + 
-er1,] A shaking- or sereening-attachment 
to a bean-thresher or pea-huller for the final 
cleaning of the beans or peas before they 
are delivered to the bagger or bagging- 
machine. See *bean-thresher and *pea-huller. 
recognition!, .— Mediate recognition, in psychol., 
the recognition of an object, not by means of its own at- 


tributes, but by means of some accompanying mark or 
character which stands in accidental connection with it. 


As a special form of this kind of process we have the 
phenomenon called mediate recognition. ... As, for 
example, when a person is recognized because of his 
companion. 

W. Wunat (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 259. 8 


Recognition color, a color displayed on an animal 
supposed to be of use to others of its species as a means 
of recognition. 


For numerous examples of recognition-colours in birds, 
see Darwinism, pp. 217-226. 
4. R. Wallace, Tropical Nature, p. 367, note. N. Ε. D. 


Recognition reaction. See *reaction.— Recognition 
service, a service held for the purpose of introducing a 
new pastor to his congregation. N. E. D. 


The Baptist Church . . . where his recognition service 
was held last night. 
Westminster Gazette, Nov. 9, 1897, p. 9. 


Recognition time, in psychophys. : (a) The total time 
required for the process of recognition, that is, for the 
recognition reaction or cognitive reaction. (6) This time 
minus the time required for the simple reaction. Amer. 
Jour. Psychol., X1IT. 258. 

recognitional (rek-og-nish’gn-al), a. [recog- 
nition! + -alj,]- Pertaining to,. or of the 
nature of, recognition. 


So many of our judgments are recognitional instead of 
being cognitional, that judgments usually appear to be 
instantaneous. J. W. Powell, Truth and Error, p. 281. 


recognition-mark (rek-og-nish’on-miirk),. n. 
A mark which serves as a means of recogni- 
tion or identification ; specifically, a character- 
istic of animals which, when displayed, serves 
for the guidance of other individuals of the 
species; an episematic character. See *epise- 
matic, 

recoherence (ré- kO-hér’ ens), n. The spon- 
taneous reduction in the resistance of a co- 
herer without the application of the electric 
oscillations to which coherence is normally 
due. | 


On applying a small measured force the cohered sur- 
faces separate. On bringing them in contact again at 
the same places, coherence will follow, but not always 
without the incidence of electric radiation. This can be 
repeated two or three times, but the power to cohere 
spontaneously soon vanishes. This spontaneous coher- 

_ence is called re-coherence. 
Elect. Worid and Engin., July 9, 1904, p. 72. 


recoil-cylinder (16 - koil’ sil”in-dér), n. In 
ordnance, a cylinder fitted with a piston and 
piston-rod so arranged that when the gun 
recoils after firing the piston is forced through 


the length of the cylinder. A hydraulic γοροῖ- 
cylinder contains a liquid’ which is forced to flow from 
one side of the piston to the other through small orifices 
in the piston or grooves in the walls of the cylinder, thus: 
causing resistance to the recoil and bringing the gun to 
rest without shock. A pneumatic recoil-cylinder contains 
air under pressure which is further compressed by the 
recoil. A spring recoil-cylinder contains heavy coiled 
springs which are compressed by the recoil. See also 
zgun-mount. 


recoil-spring (16 - koil’ spring), η. A spring 
used to check or stop a piece which recoils. 

récolement (ra-kol-mon’), n. [F., < récoler, 
reéxamine, < L. recolare, strain again, ¢ re-, 
again, + colare, strain. See colander.] In 
French law, a reéxamination by a witness of a 
deposition made by him, and his confirmation 
of the same, with such alterations as his bet- 
ter recollection may lead him to make. 


recollection, ”.—Testimonial recollection. See 
wktestimonial. 


recompose, v. t. 8. Specifically, in optics, to 
recombine, as the dispersed or scattered con- 
stituents of a complex beam of light. 

recomposition, ». 2. Specifically, in optics, 
the reassembling or gathering together of the 
dispersed or scattered constituents of a com- 
plex beam of light, as in the formation of 
white light by the bringing together of the 
various rays of the spectrum. 

reconcentrado (re-kon-sen-tri’d6, Sp. τᾶ-κδη- 
than-trii’d6), n. [Sp., < reconcentrar, concen- 
trate.] In the Cuban rebellion of 1895-98, 


reconcentrado 


one of the Cubans who were forced by the 
Spanish military authorities to abandon their 
homes in the country and concentrate in the 
towns. 

They were penned in like cattle, and were compelled to 
subsist under conditions which no cattle could have 
endured. Deprived of their homes and with little cloth- 
ing, they lay upon the earth, with foul air, foul water and 
foul food, until, emaciated and diseased, they died like 
flies. In all, there were some 400,000 of these recon- 
centrados, and their condition excited at once the pity 
and the indignation of the world. 

Bookman, Jan., 1906, p. 477. 
reconcentrado (re-kon-sen-tri’d6, Sp. pron. 
ra-kon-than-trii’do), ο. t. [See reconcentrado, 
π.] To treat as a reconcentrado; make recon- 
ecentrados of. [Rare.] 

When we came to a village like Modder River, where 
the Boers had been entertained and assisted in bridge- 
destroying and trench-digging, did we reconcentrado the 
little population? 

Julian Ralph, War's Brighter Side, xix. 
reconcentrate (ré-kon-sen’trat), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. reconcentrated, ppr. reconcentrating. 
1, To concentrate; in military usage, bring 
forces together at some specified point.— 2, 
To concentrate a second time; specifically, to 
further concentrate (ore, or matte) which has 
passed through one concentrating process. 

The resulting matte runs 25 per cent. This is recon- 
centrated raw in hot-blast cupolas to 55 per cent., and 
blown directly into copper in converters. 

Encye. Brit., XX VII. 236. 
3. To treat (people) as reconcentrados, by 
shutting (them) up in fortified towns. See 
*reconcentrado, n. 


reconcentration (ré- kon - sen- tra’ shon), n. 
The act of concentrating again; coneentra- 
tion; specifically, the concentrating of the 
Cuban insurgents in the towns. See *recon- 
centrado, n. 


The census also showed that the mortality due to the 
insurrection and the reconcentration had been less than 
had been ascribed. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 312. 


The starvation and disease attributed to General 
Weyler’s reconcentration policy caused the death of scores 
if not hundreds. Rev. of Rev., X XI. 391. 


Reconcilable circuits, in math., circuits on the same 
surface, one of which can be converted into the other by 
continuous changes without leaving the surface. 


reconnaissance, %”.—Topographic reconnais- 
sance, a preliminary hasty examination of the topog- 
raphy of a region, usually made without instruments, 
except those for rapid approximate measurements or 


observations. 

reconquista (ra-kon-kés’tii), n. [Sp.] <A re- 
conquest; specifically, the regaining of Spain 
by the Spaniards from the Moors in the fif- 
teenth century. See the extract. 


When the “ Reconquista” culminated in the conquest 
of Granada, the last Moorish kingdom in the Peninsula, 
by the Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand of Aragon and Isa- 
bella of Castille, the unity of Spain was realized at last, 
and her sovereigns, rid of foreign preoccupations, were 
able to turn their attention to the work of centralizing 
and consolidating all the powers of the State in their 
own hands. Encye. Brit., XX XIT. 749. 
reconstituent, a. 2. In therap., building up; 
causing the formation of new tissue.  __ 

II. n. A drug or remedy that reconstitutes 
or rebuilds what has been wasted by disease. 

As a reconstitwent, cod-liver oil is a very useful remedy 
in certain chronic affections of the brain. 

Bartholow, Mat. Med., p. 94.. N. Ε. D. 
reconstructor (ré-kon-struk’tor), n. One who 
constructs anew; one who restores again. 
recooper (ré-ké’pér), v. t. [re- + cooper, υ.] 
To repair (a case, box, crate, barrel, or the like). 
record, v. t.—Recording galvanometer, a galva- 
nometer the deflections of which are registered, usually 
by photography, upon a revolving drum or moving strip. 
record, x. 8. A cylinder or disk which bears 
a series of indentations originally made in 
wax, foil, or other plastic material by the vi- 
brating stylus of a phonograph or similar 
instrument and which may be used in the re- 

roduction of the original sounds. The name 
is applied both to the original impression in 
wax or other plastic material and to any cast 
or copy of this original in non-plastic ma- 
terial.— 9. Also used attributively (α) in the 
sense of definition 6: as, “a record subscrip- 
tion list”; ‘‘a record output in steel,” etc., 
meaning the largest on record. 

A “record passage” for the season. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), X. 50. 
(b) In the sense of having a published record ; 
being on record as having accomplished some 
particular feat. In fanciers’ language a 
‘record homer’ is a homing pigeon with an 
established record of having flown a certain 


distance within a specified time.— Geological 
record, the accessible solid part of the globe; the crust 
within reach of man; the whole series of rock formations 


recording-drum (ré-kér’ding-drum), n. 


recover?, v. ¢. 


recrudescence, 7. 


recrystallization (ré-kris’ta-li-za’shon), 


rect. 


which contain the data upon which geologic history is 
based. Geikie, Textbook of Geol., p. 3. —- Master record 
a principal or controlling record ; an original or standard 
record to which all others must conform, or from which 
others are made, as in supplying ‘records’ for the graph- 
ophone, or for mechanical piano-players. 


Should a sufficient demand arise, however, permanent 
master records could be provided. 
Science, June 24, 1904, p. 961. 


To make of record, to Ma on record; make a matter 
of record. Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. xv. 


recordative (ré-kér’da-tiv), a. [L. *recorda- 
tivus. See recordation.] Serving to record 
or keep in remembrance; commemorative. 

recordatory (ré-kér’da-td-ri), a. [record + 
-atory.| Pertaining to the keeping of records. 

How can'we explain the use of this imperfect and diffi- 
cult recordatory system? 

Amer. Anthropologist, Oct.-Dec., 1900, p. 727. 
record-breaker (rek’ord-bra’kér), n. One 
who or that which breaks the record in any 
sense of that phrase. ([Collog.] _ 
record-breaking. (rek’ ord-bra” king), a. 
Breaking the record; surpassing any recorded 
performance or production of its kind. 
[Colloq.] 

Additional furnaces are getting ready to blow in, and 
there is a prospect of a record-breaking production [of 
Ressemer steel] in April and May. 

N. Y. Com. Advertiser, April 11, 1901. 


recorder, ”.—Atmospheric recorder, an apparatus 


for recording atmospheric changes.— Autograph re- 
corder. See *autograph.—Hensen recorder, in 
physiol., a recording device consisting of a diaphragm of 
gold-beaters’ skin of conical shape, with a stylus which 
acts over a fulcrum and writes on a thinly smoked plate 
of glass. Harvard Psychol. Stud., I. 434. 

In 


any electrical or mechanical recording-ma- 
chine, such as a recording thermometer, wind- 
or steam-pressure gage, the moving drum 
which supports the ribbon or blank paper on 
which the stylus marks the variations of tem- 
perature, pressure, or other phenomena to be 
recorded. 

11. In manuf., to save; keep 
what had formerly been thrown away: as, to 


recover the Ry products in a gas-plant.— Recoy- 
ered rubber, soda. See *rubber, *soda. 


recovery, ”.— Spheroidal recovery, in geol., the ten- 


dency of the earth to revert to a spheroidal shape after 
deformation, which is believed by some to develop peri- 

odically. 
Geological history affords evidence of the alternation 
of periods of tetrahedral collapse and spheroidal recovery. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XTIT. 249. 


recpt. An abbreviation of receipt. 
recrescence (ré-kres’ens), ». [re- + crescence.] 


Regrowth; specifically, the regeneration or 
replacement of lost parts by an organism. 
Recrescence is, in fact, nothing but the effect of the 
same causes which condition growth in definite direc- 
tions. Eimer, Organic Evol., p. 389, 
5. Figuratively, a return; 
a re-appearance: as ‘‘The Recrudescence of 
Imray,” the original title of a story by Rud- 
yard Kipling in ‘‘ Mine Own People.” 
n. 
Repeated crystallization of the same sub- 
stance. This process, with separation at each repeti- 
tion of the mother-liquor and _ re-solution of the crystals, 
is frequently resorted to by chemists as a valuable means 


of purifying the substance. Van Hise, U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Monographs, XLVIT. 202. 


recrystallize (ré-kris’ta-liz), v. t.; pret. and 


pp. recrystallized, ppr. recrystallizing. [re- + 

crystallize.| To subject (a substance) to re- 

ag erystallization. Buck, Med. Hand- 
ook, III. 844. 

An abbreviation (c) of receipt. 

sa glands (0), reflex, valves. See *gland, 
ete. 

rectangle, η. 4+. A right-angled triangle. 

rectangular, a. 2. Shaped like a rectangle; 
thatis, having four sides and four right angles. 
—Rect ar axes, codrdinate axes at right angles.— 

ar cone. Same as right cone. See cone, 1 


Rec 
(a).—Rectangular cylinder, a cylinder whose ele- 
ments are perpendicular to its bases. 

[NL. rec- 


rectangulate (rek-tang’gi-lat), a. 
tangulus, rectangled, + -atel.] Rectangular. 
rectangulate (rek-tang’gi-lat), v. i.; pret. 
and pp. rectangulated, ppr. rectangulating. To 
diverge in a rectangular net. 
rectangulometer (rek-tang-gi-lom’e-tér), n. 
[NL. rectangulus, rectangle, + Gr. μέτρο», 
measure.] A cuboid for testing the inclination 
of planes; also, a turner’s trial-bar. 
recte e retro (rek’té 6 ré’trd). [L.] ‘Right 
backward’: in music, marking passages to be 
repeated backward. See retrograde imitation. 


rectification, ”. (0) In its specific use in relation 
to the increase of strength of alcoholic liquors by dis- 
tillation, rectification signifies repeated fractional evap- 





rectify, v. t. 


rectigraph (rek’ti-graf), n. 


Rectilinear vibration. 
rectophobia (rek-t6-f6’bi-ii), ο. 


rector 


oration of the mixed liquid, dephlegmation repeated 
fractional condensation of the mixed vapor. Both words 
are simultaneously applied in the improved forms of 
still. (d) In astrol., the ascertainment of the true time 
of birth by comparison of the directions deduced from 
the estimated time with the dates of events in the native’s 
life.— Mechanical rectification, the operation of ob- 
taining the Iength of a curve by the use of any mechanical 
contrivance. 


rectificative (rek’ti-fi-ka-tiv), a. Rectifying; 
serving to straighten out. . 
rectificator (rek’ti-fi-ka’tor), n. [NL. rectifi- 


cator, < ML, rectificare, rectify.] The part or 
parts of a modern still for alcoholic liquors in 
which rectification takes place. See *rectifi- 
cation (b). 


rectificatoryt (rek’ ti-fi-ka-t6-ri), n.; pl. recti- 


jicatories (-riz). [Ν1,. *rectificatorium, ς ML. 
rectificare, rectify.] A mathematical instru- 
ment employed in the making of dials. 


Rectified vitriol. See *vitriol. 
rectifier, Λι. (6) In elect., an apparatus for changing 


an alternating electric current into a direct current di- 
rectly, that is, without intermediary transformation of 
energy. The most common forms of rectifier are : (1) 
The mechanical rectifier, which consists of a synchronous 
motor (that is, a motor which keeps step with the alter- 
nations of the alternating current) driving a rectifying 
commutator which reverses the direction of successive 
impulses of current so as to send them in the same direc- 
tion into the direct-current circuit. The main objection 
to this form is the destructive sparking of the commuta- 
tor-brushes when rectifying large amounts of power. (2) 
The electrolytic rectifier which is based on the property 
of aluminium, in some salt or acid solutions, of pressing 
current only when negative: a property due, probably, to 
the formation of anon-conducting film of oxid or basic salt 
on the aluminium by the oxygen produced on the alumi- 
nium when it is the positive terminal. Such a rectifier 
usually consists of an aluminium and a carbon or metal 
plate in a solution of some suitable salt. A combination of 
this sort passes only one half-wave of alternating current, 
from the carbon to the aluminium, but partly suppresses 
the reverse half-wave; and by using two such rectifiers, 
one half-wave of current is passed over the one, the other 
over the other rectifier, and then recombined and sent 
into the direct-current circuit. The disadvantage of the 
electrolytic rectifier is its low efficiency. (3) Arc-recti- 
Jiers, which are based on the property of ares to be conduct- 
ing in one direction, but not in the opposite. In the 
mercury-are rectifier, one mercury and two graphite 
terminals are inclosed in 
the same glass tube, the 
two graphite terminals 
being connected to the 
terminal of the alterna- 
ting-current supply, while 
the direct-current circuit 
connects between the 
mercury terminal of the 
rectifier and a neutral or 
midway point of the alter- 
nating-current circuit, de- 
rived from a three-wire 
transformer or compensa- 
tor, or by reactances. One 
impulse of the alternating 
current then passes from 
one graphite electrode, 
the other from the other 
graphite electrode; but 
both issue, in the same 
direction, from the mer- 
cury electrode into the di- 
rect-current circuit. The 
mercury-are rectifier has 
a very high efficiency, but 
is so far limited in the 
amount of current which 
it can rectify. It is used 
for charging storage bat- 
teries and for arc-lighting. 
—Mercury-vapor rec- 
tifier, a device for con- 
verting an alternating into 
a direct current which 
depends for its action 
upon the fact that a mer- 
cury are is a good conductor in one direction and almost 
a non-conductor in the other. See mercury-arc rectifier, 
under *rectijier (¢). 
6. In elect., to change (an alter- 
nating electric current) into a direct current 
by redirecting the successively opposite im- 
ulses of the alternating current so as to flow 
in the same direction. See *rectifier (e). 
Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 23, 1904, p. 181. 
—Rectifying transformer. See *transformer. 
[L. rectus, right, 
+ Gr. ypdgew, write.) A device, such as the 
symmetrical doublet of lenses of a terrestrial 
eyepiece, introduced into the optical system 
of a telescope to give an erect instead of an 
inverted image. M. W. Travers, Exper. Study 


of Gases, p. 57. 


Mercury-arc Rectifier. 

@ and 4, terminals of a vacuum- 
tube connected to an alternating- 
current circuit; current will flow 
freely from α to c or from ὁ toc, 
but not in the reverse direction; 
the current in an outside circuit 
attached to c will therefore always 
have the same direction. 


See *vibration. 
[NL., < Nh. 
rectum, rectum, + Gr. -ϕοβια, < φοβεῖν, fear.] 
Causeless fear experienced occasionally by 
the subjects of disease of the rectum. 


rector, ”.— Lord Rector, the honorary title of the chief 


of a Scottish university, usually a prominent man, elected 
by the students of the university: as, the Lord Rector of 
St. Andrews. 


EE 


rectorite 


rectorite (rek’tor-it), n. [Named after E. W. 
Rector of Hot Springs, Arkansas.}] A hydrous 
aluminium silicate related to kaolinite, oc- 
curring in soft, flexible folia resembling 
mountain-leather: found in Garland county, 
Arkansas. 

rectotome (rek’t6-t6m), κ. [NL. rectum, rec- 
tum, + Gr. -τομος, < ταμεῖν, eut.] A cutting 
instrument employed in rectotomy. 

recua (ra’k6i), n. [Sp. recua, a train of pack- 
animals.] A mule-train or pack-train: gener- 
ally used in Spanish America, also, for any 
loaded train or drove of animals. It was used 
by the early Spanish chroniclers, to designate 
the trains of indigenous dogs used by the 
prairie Indians of North America. 


recuperative, a. 2, In gas-burners, regenera- 
tive; having more than the common lighting 
power; having a heated air-supply. 


recurrent, a. 5. In paleon., reappearing with- 
out essential change in organic composition: 
used of faunas which reappear after their first 
disappearance from a given geological sec- 
tion, or of a species which thus returns after 
departure. The conception of recurrent faunas 
implies the fact of migration and temporary 
absence from a given geographical province 


with subsequent return thereto.— Recurrent 
series, See series. 


II. πι. 2+. A recurrent verse. 

recurrer (re-kér’ér), π. That which recurs; 
specifically, a recurring decimal. [RKare.] 

Recurring curve, a curve which returns upon itself. 

recurvirostrine (ré-kér-vi-ros’trin), a. [Re- 
curvirostrine.| Of or belonging to the Reeur- 
virostrine; having the bill turned or bent 
upward; recurvirostral. 

recuse (ré-kuz’), mn. [recuse, v.] In numis., a 
coin which, owing to the shifting of the die or 
dies, has been struck twice and thus bears a 
double impression. 


recuver, v. and n. An amended spelling of 
recover. 


red}, I. a.—Red Book. Φ A book of Welsh medieval 
tales, more fully known as “ The Red Book of Hergest” 
(which see, in the Century Cyclopedia of Names). (4) A 
semi-official publication issued quarterly in China, and 
there called the “Complete Book of the Girdle-wearers,' 
containing lists of all the officials and gentry of the country, 
together with details of place of birth, ete.— Red clay, 
disease. See xclay, etc.—Red light district, a por- 
tion of a city (especially of New York) in which low 
resorts, particularly houses of ill-fame, indicate their 
character to the public by a red light (or alight shining 
through a red pane of glass) over the door. [U. Β.] 


Inspector. . was placed in charge of the First In- 
.spection District, which embraces the “ Red Light” dis- 
trict east of the Bowery. N. Y. Tribune, May 5, 1901. 


Red scale, See *scalel.—Red tongue fever. Same as 
typhoid fever. 


II. ». 7. In archery: (a) The second and 
next to the innermost circle of the target, 
which is colored red. (0) An arrow which 
hits this cirele; a hit in the red. Such a hit 
counts 7 by the present method of scoring. 
In old archery the innermost circle was some- 


times colored red.—Acid red. See *acid-red.— 
Acridine red, a basic dyestuff, prepared by the oxidation 
of pyronin, belonging to the xanthene group of coloring- 
matters. It is of no value for wool-dyeing, but dyes silk 
and tannin-mordanted cotton a rose-red.— Alizarin red. 
(6) The bright red produced by combining alizarin with 
an aluminium mordant : sameas T'urkey red and madder- 
red. See alizarin.— Alizarin red §. Sameas alizarin 
*carmine.— Alkali fast red, an acid dyestuff which dyes 
wool a bluish red. It is fast to alkalis.— Alkali red, a 
direct cotton color of the diazo type, related to benzidine.— 
Alpha-naphthylamine red, an ingrain color of the in- 
soluble azo type. It is a dark-bluish red or claret color, 
and is largely used in the printing and dyeing of cotton 
goods. The cloth is first prepared with sodium 8-naph- 
tholate, and is then passed through or printed with a 
cold diazotized a-naphthylamine solution. Also known 
as carminaph garnet, scarlet 2R, and naphthylamine 
Bordeaux.— Anisol red. Same as anisidine *scarlet.— 
Anthracene red,a mordant acid color, of the diazo- 
salicylic-acid type, which gives a comparatively fast red 
when combined with a chromium mordant. It is used in 
dyeing wool.—Anthraquinone red, a name by which 
alizarin red is sometimes designated.— Apollo red, an 
acid dyestuff of the monoazo type made by combining 
diazo-paranitraniline with a-naphthylamine-disulphonic 
acid, Also known as archil substitute and naphthion 
red.— Atlas red, a direct cotton color of the monoazo 
type prepared by combining diazotized primulin with 
meta-toluylene diamine, It dyes unmordanted cotton a 
terra-cotta red in an alkaline bath. The same red may 
be produced on the fiber as an ingrain color by first dye- 
ing with primulin, diazotizing, and developing with 
meta-phenylene-diamine.— Azo-benzene red. Same as 
xponceau 3RB. See kponceau B.— Azophor red, a di- 
azoparanitraniline chlorid sold in the form of a brownish- 
yellow powder. Its alkaline solution in water readily 
unites with 8-naphthol to form paranitraniline red.— 
Benzidine red, a direct cotton coal-tar color similar to 
benzopurpurin. [Obsolete.|— Brilliant red. Same as 


fast red.— Carmine red, a dark-purplish amorphous 


redactional (ré-dak’shon-al), a. 


substance, Ο11Η1907, obtained when a solution of car- 
minic acid is. boiled with a dilute mineral acid. It 
forms color-lakes with different metals.— Cerasin red. 
Same as *Sudan JIJJ.—Cinchona red, (a) A reddish- 
brown powder, CogHg90)4, obtained by the hydrolysis 
of quinotannic acid. It isa dibasic acid. Perhaps iden- 
tical with the phlobaphene from the bark of the pine. 
(6) A chocolate-colored compound, CygH 407, found in 
cinchona-bark, and also formed when an ammoniacal 
solution of quinotannic acid stands exposed to the air. 
—Clayton cloth red, an acid coal-tar color of the 
monoazo type. It dyes wool and silk red in an acid 
bath.—Cloth red B, 3B, 3G, O, and R, names applied 
to a number of mordant-acid coal-tar colors of the 
diazo type derived from amido-azo-toluene. In an 
acid bath they dye wool various hues of red, which are 
rendered faster when after-chromed. They are also 
dyed upon chromium-mordanted wool.— Cloth red G. 
(a) Same as cloth *red B, 3B, etc. (b) Same as *azo- 
coccine, 1.— Cochineal red A, an acid coal-tar color of the 
monoazo type derived from naphthionic acid. In an 
acid bath it dyes wool a red which resembles cochineal. 
Also called brilliant scarlet, new coccine, and crocein 
scarlet 4BX.—Cocoa red, See *xcocoa-red.—Columbia 
red, a direct cotton coal-tar color which dyes unmor- 
danted cotton bright-blnish red in a salt bath. It is well 
suited for the dyeing of cotton-and-wool union material. 
—Cresol red, an acid coal-tar color of the monoazo 
type prepared by combining diazotized amidocresol with 
B-naphthol-disulphonic acid. It dyes wool red in an acid 
bath.—Cumidine red. Same as cumidine *ponceau. 
—Diamine fast red, a direct cotton coal-tar color of 
the diazo type derived from benzidine. It dyes unmor- 
danted cotton red in an alkaline bath. An after- 
treatment with chromium fluoride renders the color 
faster. It dyes wool directly, and if after-treated with 
tassium bichromate or chromium fluoride the color 
ecomes extremely fast to light.— Diamine red B, 3B, 
and NO, direct cotton coal-tar colors of the diazo type 
related to benzidine or toluidine. They dye unmordanted 
cotton red in an acid salt bath.—Dianol red, a direct 
cotton coal-tar color of the diazo type derived from 
dichlorbenzidine. It dyes unmordanted cotton red in 
a salt bath.— Direct red, a direct cotton coal-tar color 
of the diazo type derived from diamido-phenyl-tolyl. It 
dyes unmordanted cotton red in a salt bath.— Eclipse 
red, Samejas benzo *purpurin 4B.— Emin red, an 
acid coal-tar color of the monoazo type derived from 
thio-metaxylidine. It dyes wool crimson red in an acid 
bath, and is rendered faster when treated with chromium 
fluoride.— Fast red. (b) One of several acid dyestuffs 
produced by combining diazotized naphthionic acid with 
a- or B-naphthol. Also applied to two red acid dyestuffs 
produced by combining diazotized a-naphthylamine witn 
B-naphthol-mono- or disulphonic acid. The fast reds all 
dye wool red from an acid bath.— Fast red A, C, D, E, and 
EB, acid coal-tar colors of the monoazo type produced by 
combining diazotized naphthionic acid with naphthol or 
one of its sulphonic acids. They all dye wool red from 
an acid bath.— Fast red B and BT, acid coal-tar colors 
of the monoazo type prepared by combining diazotized 
a-naphthylamine with one of the naphthol-sulphonic 
acids. Both dye wool from an acid bath.— Fast red 7B, 
an acid coal-tar color of the diazo type prepared by com- 
bining diazotized amidoazobenzene with a-naphthol-sul- 
phonic acid. Itdyes wool red from an acid bath.— Filix 
red, a brownish amorphous compound, CogHjs019, which 
results from the breaking up of filitannic acid by means 
of dilute acids.—Glycin red, a direct cotton coal-tar 
color of the diazo type derived from benzidine. It dyes 
unmordanted cotton red in a soap bath.— Guinea-red, 
an acid coal-tar color. It dyes wool and silk bright red 
in an acid bath.— Imperial red. Same as benzo *xpur- 
purin 4B.— Janus red, a Janus coal-tar color. It dyes 
tannin-mordanted cotton in a neutral bath and unmor- 
danted cotton in an acid bath.—Kresol red. Same as 
eresol xred.— Mars red. (0) An acid coal-tar color... It 
dyes wool red in an acid bath.— Milling red, a mordant- 
acid coal-tar color. It may be dyed upon unmordanted 
wool in an acid bath and then after-chromed, or it may 
be dyed upon chromium-mordanted wool.— Naphthion 
red, See Apollo *xred.—Naphthol red. Same as 
xamaranth, 5.—Naphthylamine red. Same as mag- 
dala red.— Naphthylene red, a direct cotton coal-tar 
color of the diazo type, prepared by combining diazotized 
diamino naphthalene with two molecules of naphthionic 
acid.— Neutral red, a basic coal-tar color of the azin 
type, prepared by the action of nitroso-dimethy] aniline 
upon meta-tolylene-diamine. It dyes tannin-mordanted 
cotton a bluish red.—New red. (b) A direct cotton coal- 
tar color of the diazo type derived from benzidine. It 
dyes unmordanted cotton and chromium-mordanted wool. 
(c) Same as *kponceau 3RB.—Nitrosamine red, a yel- 
lowish paste which gives diazotized paranitraniline when 
treated with hydrochloric acid. Itis used in the produc- 
tion of para reds.—Oak-bark red (Oser’s), the third .an- 
hydrid of quercitannie acid, with the formula C34Hgg0jp5. 
Lowe's oak-bark red is the fourth anhydrid of the same 
acid, with the formula C34Hp4014. Both are constitu- 
ents of oak-bark as used in tanning.-—Orchil red, an 
acid dyestuft of the diazo-sulphonic-acid type.— Oxa- 
mine red, a direct cotton coal-tar color. It dyes un- 
mordanted cotton red in a salt bath.— Palatine red. 
Same as knaphthorubin.— Para red, a shortened name 
for paranitraniline *red.— Paranitraniline red, an 
ingrain color of the insoluble azo type. It is of a bright 
red color, possesses excellent fastness, and resembles 
Turkey red, which it has largely replaced. It is formed 
when cotton material, prepared with sodium 8-naphtho- 
late, is passed through a cold solution of diazotized para- 
nitraniline.—Red technique, in Greek vases, the 
painting of red figures on a black ground. See red-fig- 
ured.—$t. Denis red. Same as *dianthine.—Sudan 
red, Sameas naphthalene red.— Sultan red 4B. Same 
as benzo kpurpurin 4B.— Toluylene red, Sameas new- 
tral xred.—Trona red. Same as *dianthine.—Tur- 
key-red process. See *process. 


[redaction + 
-all.] Relating to or of the nature of a redac- 
tion. 


redan, ”.—Double redan, a redan having a reéntrant 


angle at its point. 


redfish 


red-and-black (red’and-blak’), ». A banking 
game in which the cards are placed in a faro- 
box, face down, and the players bet on each 
eard as drawn being red or black. 

red-bass, x. 2. A fish of Moreton Bay, Luti- 
anus superbus, of the family Lutianide. E. E. 
Morris, Austral English. 

red-betty (red’bet’i), n. 
Rapuntium cardinale. 

red-blind (red’blind), a. Unable to distin- 
guish the color red. See *color-blindness. 
Stud. Yale Psychol. Lab., VIII. 1. 

red-blindness (red’blind-nes), ». The state 
of being red-blind; a form of color-blindness 
in which there is inability to distinguish the 
color red. See *color-blindness. 

red-bream (red’brém), n. A name given to 
the schnapper when one year old. See 
*schnapper. E. E. Morris, Austral English. 

red-brush (red’brush), ». Either the silky 
cornel, Cornus Amomum, or the red-osier dog- 
wood, C. stolonifera. 

red-bug, ”. 2. A larval mite of the spurious 
genus Leptus, L. irritans, found commonly in 
the southern United States: same as jigger?, 2. 

Red-cap (red’kap), π. See the extract. 

Mr. Candler descants upon the splendid physique and 
martial qualities of the Bhutanese, but we do not find 
any mention of the fact that the ruling and military 
classes in this mountain territory are the descendants of 
the Red Caps, or old military caste of Lhasa, who were 
expelled from Tibet in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century by the lamas. Athenwuwm, Feb. 4, 1905, p. 147. 

red-cat (red’kat), η. A local English name 
for Nereis cultrifera. 
redcoat, π. 2. The bedbug. [Loeal, U. Β.] 
Cimex lectularius, bedbug, known in different locali- 
ties as chinches, chintzes, redcoats, mahogany flats, etc. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 156, 
reddle, ». 2. A.name applied by workmen to 
red-lead with oil when used to smear a surface 
which is being scraped to a fit. [Colloq.] 


red-dog, . 2. A colloquial term for private 
bank-note currency in the United States about 
1837. The name is said to be due to the bills 
with red edges put out by Jacob Barker in 
New York. 

redemption, . (d) See the extract. 

The only source of revenue left to the’Cutlers them- 
selves appears to have been derived from “ redemptions,” 
i.e., money paid for the right of entering the trade, or, 
again, money paid for some special privilege. 

Athenzum, Dec. 30, 1905, p. 888. 
Order of African Redemption. See x*order. 
τοσο (ré-demp’shon-al), a. [redemp- 
tion -ali1.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of redemption. 
Redesdale limestone, See *limestone. 
redeye, ». 6. The blue-green sunfish, 4pomo- 
tio cyanellus.—7. A species of European 
chubb, Scardinius _ erythrophthalmus.— tittle 
redeye. Same as redeye, 2. 
Redfieldia (red-fél’di-i), ». [NL. (Vasey, 
1887), named in honor of John H. Red- 
field (1815-95), 


The cardinal-flower, 


: + a botanist of 
re SS uA . | Philadelphia. ] 
ον / Α genus of 

as 24 grasses some- 

ay what related to 


Festuca. Itcon- 
tains the single 
species Redfieldia 


jlexuosa, one of 
the ‘blow-out’ 
grasses, found 


on sandy lands, 
chiefly sand-hills, 
in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado. 
It is a tall and 
striking grass with 
a diffusely spread- 
ing panicle and 
widely extended 
rootstocks which 
bind loose sands 
where sometimes 
/ it is almost the 
only grass. Often 
called Redjfield’s 
grass. 


redfin, x. 5. A 
eyprinoid fish, 
Notropis um- 
bratilis, found 
in fresh waters 

6 of the eastern 
United States. 
—6. Same as 
*redfish, 6. 

redfish, η. 6. 

An Australian holothurian, Actinopyga obesa. 





Redjieldia flexuosa. 
a, spikelet; 4, flower; c, glumes, 


redfish 


—Bull-redfish. Same as red-drum.—California red- 
fish, a name applied to Pimelometopon pulcher, a labroid 
found on the coast of southern California.— Little red- 
fish. Same as blue-back salmon. See salmon, 2 (e). 


red-hearted (red’hiir’ted), a. Having the 
heart-wood of a dark reddish-brown color, as 
in timber of conifers which is attacked by the 
- fungus Trametes Pini. 


The wood at first turns dark red-brown, and trees in 
this stage are known to the lumberman as “red-hearted” 
timber. Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1900, p. 206. 


red-horse, ”.—Short-headed red-horse, a sucker, 
Moxostoma breviceps, abundant in the Great Lakes and 
the Ohio valley.— Texas red-horse, a sucker, Moxos- 
toma congestum, which inhabits the streams of Texas. 


redif (re-def’), πα. [Τατ] In the Turkish 
army, the second line, corresponding to the 
German Landwehr. The soldier remains in it 
for nine years. It follows the first line, or 
active army (the nizam), service in which is 
for nine years, and is followed by the mus- 

sith service in which is for two years. 

re -Indians (red’in’di-anz), n. The scarlet 
painted-cup, Castilleja coccinea. 
redintegrative (re-din’té-gra-tiv), α. Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, redintegration. 
redintegrator (re-din’té-gra-tor), π. One who, 
or that which, redintegrates. 
redislocation (ré-dis-lo-ka’shon), n. [re- + 
dislocation.]. Repeated dislocation ; in surg., 
dislocation recurring after reduction. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 63: 

redistillate (ré-dis-til’at), n. The condensed 
product of a second or repeated distillation. 
redistillation (ré-dis-ti-la’shon), n. The pro- 
cess of distillation repeated with the previously 
eae product. Buck, Med. Handbook, 

. 656. 

redistributive (ré-dis-trib’i-tiv), a. Distribu- 
ting again; characterized by or of the nature 
of redistribution. 

redistributory (ré-dis-trib’i-t6-ri), a. 
as *redistributive. 

red-leg (red’leg), n. An infectious disease of 

_ frogs, usually prevalent in the fall, character- 
ized by hemorrhagic congestion of the legs and 
abdomen: caused by the bacillus Hydrophilus 
Fuseus. Jour. Exper. Med., Feb. 25, 1905, p. 32. 
redneck (red’nek), π. An uncouth country- 
man: as, the hill-billies come from the hills, 
and the rednecks from the swamps, The ex- 
pression rednecked hill-billy also occurs., Dia- 
lect Notes, 1. νι. :{Loeal, U.S. ] 

redo? (ré‘d6), n. A trade-name for erystalline 
calcium hyposulphite (formerly ealled hydro- 
sulphite), 685901, used, along with calcium 
hydroxid, in sugar-refining. 

Redonda phosphate. See *phosphate. 


Same 


redouble, v. t. 4. In bridge, to double again. 


After the dealer’s side has declared, if either 
adversary doubles, the maker of the trump or 
his partner can redouble. See *bridge?. 

redoublement (ré-dub’l-ment), n. A redou- 
bling: as, “fa redoublement of agitation.” Auger. 

redout, η. A simplified and former spelling 
of redoubt. : 

redoutable, a. A simplified and former spell- 
ing of redoubtable. 

redoute (re-dét’),. [F.: see redoubt, ridotto.] 
Same as ridotto. 

redouted, a. A simplified spelling of redoubted. 

redpoll,”. 3. pl. A modern breed of hornless 
cattle, originating in Norfolk and Suffolk, of 
good size, round, smooth, and small-boned. 

hey are more highly prized as beef cattle than for dairy 

purposes. As indicated by the name the general color is 


red, but the bushy part of the tail and parts of the udder 
may be white. See red-polled xcattle. 


Red-polled cattle. See *cattle. 

redroot, ». 5. The bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
Canadensis.—6. The field-gromwell, Litho- 
pti η ΑΝ arvensée.— Indian redroot. Same as red- 
root, 4. 

redshire, v. i. 
red-short. 

red-spider, ». 2. Any one of several species 
of tetranychid mites common in greenhouses, 
—Two-spotted red-spider, 7etranychus bimaculatus, 


a mite closely allied to the common so-called ‘red-spider’ 
of greenhouses and having similar habits. 


red-string (red’string), ». See the extract. 


Instances of the vascular strings of the sugar-cane 
being coloured a deep red from the presence of a red 
gum in the large vessels have been recorded in connection 
with certain diseases, such as sereh, the sugar-cane dis- 
ease of Massee, the pine-apple disease of the cane, and 
red smut(red rot), in all of which it has been denied that 
bacteria produce the gum. The cases of red string inves- 
tigated by the author occurred in apparently healthy 
plants, and also in canes affected with gummosis. The 
gum. was produced by Bacillus pseudarabinus, η. sp., and 
the crimson colour was imparted to it bya mould. The 


Same as red-sear. See also 


reductase (ré-duk ’ tas), 3. 


reducteur (ra-duk-tér’), n. 


reduction-tube (ré-duk’shon-tib), ». 


co-existence of the two is essential for the production of 
the colour in the vessels of the sugar-cane. : 
; Nature, Aug. 18, 1904, p. 392. 
red-stripe (red’strip), n. A diseased condition 
of timber due to an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the dry-rot fungus Merulius lacrymans. 
redtop, ”.— Wild redtop. Same as switch-grass. 
reduce, v. t 16. Same as *pwer2.—Reduced 
black. See *xblack.— Reduced indigo, Same as indigo 
white (which see, under éadigo).— Reducing agent, a 
substance which takes away oxygen or other electro- 
negative element or radical, or adds hydrogen or other 
electropositive radical. See *agent. According to the 
electrolytic dissociation theory, such a body, when in 
solution, tends to take on new positive ionic charges. 
When silver bromide in a photographic plate is developed 
with ferrous oxalate, the developer contains (disregard- 
ing potassium oxalate) ions from the oxalic acid, each 
having two negative charges, and iron ions, each having 
two positive charges. The latter ions have’a strong 
tendency each to assume one more positive ionic charge ; 
but this can be done only with the concurrent forma- 
tion of as many new negative ionic charges, for the sum 
of the positive ionic charges in a given volume must 
be numerically equal to the sum of the negative ionic 
charges. The bromine atoms of the exposed silver bro- 
mide are therefore solicited to assume the ionic condition. 
If a thousand ions of iron each take a third positive 
charge, a thousand ions of bromine must be formed, and 
they will leave a thousand atoms of silver in the metallic 
condition.—To reduce an equation, to make one or 
more of the coefficients in its general form zero. 
reducend (ré-di’send), n. [L. reducendus, 
gerundive of reducere, reduce.]. In arith., a 
number that is to be reduced. 
reducer, 7. 8. In arith., a multiplier used to 
reduce to another denomination.—4. A device 
used in electric power-stations for lowering 
the voltage. It usually consists in alternating- 
current circuits of a step-down transformerand 
in direct-current circuits of a motor-generator. 
reducing-furnace (ré-dii’sing-fér’nas), n. 
furnace in which ores are reduced from oxids 
or the metal is separated from other sub- 
stances by a non-oxidizing heat or flame: 
usually a shaft-furnace. 
[reduct(ion) + 
-ase.| A reducing ferment. 
[F.] In elect., a 
coil placed in series with a galvanometer or 
voltmeter and serving to reduce its sensitive- 
ness, and thus the vatue of its scale reading, 
by a predetermined amount depending on the 
ratio of the resistance of the coil to that of 
the instrument; a reducing-coil. [Rare.] 


reduction, nN. (q) In linguistics, the shortening of a 


word by apocope. (7) In cytol., the halving of the number 
of somatic chromosomes during spermatogenesis and 
odgenesis. 

While Mottier sees in the fusion of sexual nuclei the 
blending of two lines of descent, Miss Ferguson's re- 
searches lead her to believe that no fusion-nucleus, com- 
bining the paternal and maternal hereditary substances, 
is formed. Rather the processes of mitosis allow these 
to be kept apart during the life of the offspring, and the 
“reduction” or qualitative division occurring some time 
during the life-cycle secures that the gametes shall be 
“pure.” Nature, Jan. 5, 1905; p. 218. 
Cupric reduction. See *xcwpric.— Double reduction, 
a term applied to the driving-gear of street-car wheels or 
wheels of motor-vehicles when an intermediate shaft 
with two gears is introduced whereby a greater reduction 
of speed is made by the use of the two steps between 
the motor and the driven axle-—Reduction crucible. 
See *crucible.—Reduction division, in cytol., the 
karyokinetic division by means of which the number of 
chromosomes in the primitive sex-cells (o6gonia or sper- 
matogonia) is reduced by one half.— Reduction factor, 
a numerical constant by which the results of physical 
measurements, or similar values, are multiplied to reduce 
them to some desired scale or to express them in terms 
of some unit or system. Encyc. Brit., XXVI. 501.— 
Single reduction, a term applied to the driving-gear of 
street-car wheels or wheels of motor-vehicles, where the 
small pinion on the revolving armature shaft at high 
speed drives a large pinion directly on the driven axle, or 
without additional wheels in the train. 

reductional (ré-duk’shon-al), a. [reduction 
+ -all.] Pertaining to or of the nature of re- 
duction, in any sense. 

There were two longitudinal splits of the chromosomes 
and hence two equational divisions, or a longitudinal 
split anda transverse split, hence an equational and a 
reductional division. Biol. Bulletin, Dec., 1904, p. 14. 

reductionist (ré-duk’shon-ist), ». [reduction 
+ -ist.] One who advocates reduction; spe- 
cifically, in England, one who advocates a 
reduction of the number of licenses of public- 
houses. Ν. H. D. Τ ; 
reduction-machine (ré-duk’shon-ma-shen’), 
m. A machine for eutting a die or figure from 
a larger die or model; a pantograph-machine. 
A small 
tube of difficultly fusible glass, closed and ex- 
panded to a bulb at one end, in which, by 
heating with suitable reagents, such sub- 
stances as mercury and arsenic may be re- 
duced to the metallic state, volatilized, and 
condensed upon the surface of the colder part 





redwing, 1. 


redy, α., ”., and ο. t. 





reed 


of the tube. The name is also applied to a 
hard glass tube open at both ends and having 
one or more bulbs blown in the middle of the 
length, in which oxid of copper, of iron, or 
other metal may be reduced to the metallic 
state by heating in a current of hydrogen ear- 
ried through the tube. 

reduction-valve (ré-duk’ shon- valv), n. A 
valve for diminishing the pressure of a liquid 
or gas so that without preventing cireulation 
the pressure in the pipe in which the valve is 
ο is greater on the side from which the 

ow comes; a reducing-valve. 

In the operation of the car, the air leaving the storage 
tank on the car passes through a reduction valve, where 
the pressure is reduced from 2,000 pounds to a working 
pressure of 150 pounds. Sct. Amer., Dec. 18, 1902, p. 408, 

reduction-works, ». sing. and pl. 2, A ecre- 
matory for the disposal of the garbage and 
refuse of a city. 

reductor (ré-duk’tor), ». [L. reductor, one 
who brings back, < reducere, bring back.}] An 
apparatus for the reduction of ferric to ferrous 
sulphate by means of zinc: used in the an- 
alysis of iron and steel. 

redundant, a. 4. Noting a condition of the 
wing membrane in bats when it extends well 
down on the Jeg, and on the arm embraces 
the thumb beyond the first phalanx. Harrison 
Allen, Bats of North America, p. 5. 


redu plea tion, n. 6. In pathol., the repetition 
of the sequence of symptoms in a case of in- 
termittent malarial fever of double type.— 
7. In mech., the principle, in a cord-and- 
pulley, that the greater the number of turns 
of the rope in the pulleys, the greater the load 
that can be lifted by a given pull on the haul- 
ing-rope. 
reduplicatory (ré-dii’ pli-ka-td-ri), a. Redupli- 
eating; reduplicative; effecting repetition. 
Another instance of the reduplicatory emphasis in the 


Hebrew language. 
M. Madan, Thelyphthosa, II. 242. WN. HE. D. 


reduvid (red’ ti-vid), ». and a. Same as 
kreduviid. 
reduviid (ré-di’vi-id), n, anda I, n A 


member of the heteropterous family Reduviide. 
_ II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Reduwwviide. 

redward (red’ wird), adv. [ved1 + -ward.] In 
spectroscopy, toward the red end of the spec- 
trum: said of a movement or displacement of 
spectral lines. 

All showed a much smaller displacement redward than 
the dark lines. 
A. M. Clerke, Problems in Astrophysics, p. 234. 
redwater, n.— Rhodesian redwater, South African 
redwater. Same as African Coast xfever. 

3. In South Africa, one of the 
franeolins, Francolinus Coaillanti, a game-bird 
somewhat resembling the quail. 

redwood, ”.—Brazilian redwood, either of two 
trees (Humiri balsamiferum and H. floribundum) or their 
wood. See Humiri.—Indian redwood. (a) The toon- 
tree, Toona Toona, Seetoon3. (0) The chittagong-wood, 
Chukrasia tabularis.—West Indian redwood. Any 
one of three species of trees or their wood : (a) Casalpinia 
Brasiliensis ; ) Guilandina crista ; and (6ο) Baryxylum 
Linneai (Peltophorum Linnzi of Bentham). { 

A simplified spelling of 

ready. 


reébullient (ré-d-bul’yent), a. [re- + ebullient.] 


Boiling up again after subsiding. Coleridge. 


reed!, n.—Appunn’sreed. See Appunn’s xlamella.— 
Bamboo-reed, the great reed, Arundo Donax.—Double 
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Bamboo-reed (Arundo donax). 
α, panicle; 4, flowering scale, clothed with silky 
‘hairs; c, spikelet. 


reed, the mouthpiece of a musical instrument of the oboe 
class, consisting of two slips of cane in contact. 


reedl, v. t. 8. Todraw(warp-threads) through 


the reedofaloom. 7. W. Fox, Mechanism of 
Weaving, p. 16,—4. Tofurnish with reeds, asan 


organ.— Reeded top, in furniture, a form of roll-top 
foun desk made of narrow strips of different woods, as 








reed 


(alternately) satinwood and mahogany. Κ. W. Clouston, 
Chippendale Period in Eng. Furniture, p. 171. 


reed-back (réd’bak), ». The wooden rods of 
a loom reed. 

reed-bent (réd’bent), n. [Shortened from reed 
bent-grass.| 1. See bent?.— 9. Same as *reed- 
grass, 4.—3. A stout perennial grass, Arcta- 
grostis arundinacea, of northern North America 
and northeastern Asia. 

reed-box (réd’boks), m. Im exper. psychol., a 
wind-chest suitable for attachment to a bellows 
table, furnished with a set of metallic reeds 
for the demonstration of sensible discrimina- 
tion, overtones, the musical intervals, ete, 
Appunn’s tonometers are typical instruments 
of this sort. Amer. Jour. Psychol.,, XI. 255. 
reed-flute (réd’flét), m. In organ-building, a 
flute-stop having pipes closed with a stopper 
perforated bya hole. It is made in several 
pitches. 

reed-grass, η. 3. See Indian *grass (a).—A4. 
Any grass of the genus Calamagrostis : often 

- with a qualifier, as Langsdorff’s reed-grass. 
See bluejoint-*grass, *sand-grass, 4, and *yel- 


low-top, 2. Compare *reed-bent, 2.—5. See 
*canary-grass, | | 
reed-hook (réd’huk), n. A small instrument 


for drawing warp-threads through the splits or 
dents, of a reed., 

reédition (ré-6-dish’on), η. [re- + edition:] 
A reéditing of a book; a second edition. 

reed-marked (réd’mirkt), a. In weaving, 
noting warp-threads which run in pairs or are 
separated unequally. T. W. Fox, Mechanism 
of Weaving, p. 39. 

reed-wire (réd’wir), n. A flattened kind of 
wire used in musical instruments, as in the 
fastening of the mouthpieces of reeds. 

Reedy nail. See *nail. 

reef!, ΠΛ. 5. Inthe Tyrolese Alps, and especially 
in the region of the dolomites, ‘* massive un- 
stratified limestones and dolomites rising 
amid strikingly contrasted sediments.” Na- 
ture, May 19, 1904, 50.— Floating reef, 
a name among the gold-miners of Victoria for dis- 
placed fragments of a reef found among the loose ma- 
terial of the surface. Compare the American term */loat, 
16.—Saddle reef, a quartz-reef in which occur one or 
more humps; a reef in which the vein slopes downward 
both ways from a crest. 

reef! (réf), v. i. In Australian mining, to work 
atareef. EH. £. Morris, Austral English. 

reef?, ”.—Spanish reef, a derisive term for a jib hay- 





ing a knot tied inits head, or for one of the square-sails 
whose yard has been lowered and left on the cap. 





Monkey-reef. 


reef? 


-— Monkey reefed, said of a sail when the yard 
_ is on 


v.t. 
the cap and the reef-tackles are hauled out. 


reef-eel (réf’él), π. A murenoid eel, Gymno- 
thorax favagineus, found in Australian waters. 

reefer], 1. 2. In mining, one who reefs; one 
who takes out ore-rock; a quartz-reefer. 

reef-heron (réf’her’on), η. One of the smaller 
herons of the genus Demiegretta, especially 
the Australian D. jugularis. These birds are 
among the herons having two distinct color 
phases when adult, being either white or gray. 

reefing! (ré’fing), π. [Verbal n. of *reef, v.] 
In mining, the process of taking out ore-rock. 

reef-knoll (réf’n6l), x. In geol., a mound-like 
aggregation of limestone occurring intereala- 
ted in rock strata and known to be the result 
of organic growth on coral or coralline reefs. 
Such accumulations are found in many for- 
mations, in the Upper Silurian of Sweden 
(where they are known as Klinte), in rocks of 
the same age in New York, in the Carbonifer- 
ous limestone of England, and in the Jurassic 
rocks of France and the Jura. Rep. Brit. Ass’n 
Advancement of Sci., 1889, p. 600. 

reef-knot (réf’not), v. t. To tie in areef-knot, 
as a line. 

reefous (r6’fus), a. 
kreefy. N.E. D. 

reef-platform (réf’plat’férm), n. That portion 
of the sea-bottom which extends outward from 
a coral reef, Near the reef it is covered by the 
coarse rubble of coral-rock broken off by the 
waves; farther out it has an even surface be- 
eause the debris is finer. Everywhere it is 
covered by a growth of sedentary organisms. 
Nature, Feb. 18, 1904, p. 371. 

reefy (ré’fi), α. Marked by reefs or rocks, as 
the entrance to a harbor; characterized by 
reefs, as a coast. 

reek!, v. I. intrans. 2. To emit an unpleas- 
ant or unhealthy smell; stink. 

ΤΙ. trans. 2. To cause to reek or smell 
offensively. 
The slaughter of lambs in offering reeked the fore- 

courts of the Temple. Lew Wallace, Ben Hur, viii. 5. 


reel!l, ».— Automatic reel, an angling reel having a 
coiled spring the expansion of which automatically reels 
in the line.—Off the reel. (0) As if reeled off; with- 
out any pause; Spentaneonshy:; unhesitatingly,; without 
prompting. [Colloq.] fi 

reel-brake (rél’brak), ».. Same as reel-check. 

reélevate (ré-el’é-vat), ο, t.  [re- + elevate.] 
To elevate after a period of time on a lower 
level.: Worcester. — 

reélevation (ré-el-é-va’shon), πι. 
after a subsidence. 

reel-foot (rel’fut), n. See *foot. 


reémbody (ré-em-bod’i), ο. t. andi.; pret. and 


[reef + -ous.] Same as 


Elevation 


pp. reémbodied, ppr. reémbodying. [re- + em- 
body.] To embody again. . 
reémbrace (ré-em-bras’), v. t.. [re- + em- 
brace.]..To embrace again. Florio, 


Once again his love grown chill, 
Mine may strive: 
Bitterly we re-embrace, 
Single still. 
Browning, In a Year, st. 1. 
reémerge (ré-6-mérj’), v. i. [re- + emerge.] To 
emerge again. 
reémergence (ré-6-mér’jens), . [re- + emer- 
gence.| The act or fact of emerging after 
being submerged or covered. 
reémergent (ré-é-mér’jent), a. 
gent.] Reémerging. 
reénaction (ré-e-nak’shon), n. 
actment. 
reéncourage (ré-en-kur’aj), ο. ¢. 
courage.| To encourage again. 
reéncouragement (ré-en-kur’aj-ment), n. The 
act of reéncouraging. 
reénergize (ré-en’ér-jiz), ο. t. [γε + ener- 
gize.| To energize again ; give new energy to. 
réengine (ré-en’jin), ο. t. [re- + engine.] To 
provide with other engines. 
reéngrave (ré-en-grav’), v. t. [re- + engrave.] 
To engrave a second time, 
enjoy a second time. 


[re- + emer- 
Same as reén- 


[re- + en- 


[re- + enjoy.] To 


reénjoyment (ré-en-joi’ment), n. The act of 
reénjoying. 
reénkindle (ré-en-kin’dl), π. [γε + en- 


kindle.| To enkindle again; rekindle. 
reénlist (ré-en-list’), 0. t. and é. [re- + enlist.] 
To enlist again or for an additional term. 
reénlistment (ré-en-list’ment), n. The act or 
fact of reénlisting. 
reéntrancy (ré-en’tran-si), n. [reéntran(t) 
+ -cy.] The property of returning upon itself, 


referent 


as in the case of the winding of a closed-coil 
armature, 7 
A few writers .. . take the re-entrancy as being the 
number of times we must go around the armature ii 
tracing up the whole winding. 
Robertson, in Brit, Inst. of Elect. Engineers, 1901-02, 
[p. 933. 


reéntrant, a. 2. In elect., designating a form 
of armature-winding of dynamo-electric ma- 
chines, consisting of two or more spirals ar- 
ranged so that the end of the first spiral leads 
into the beginning of the second, ete., and 
the end of the last into the beginning of the 
first. Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 1902- 
03, p. 450. | 
it. n. 1. A reéntering angle or part.— 2. 
In phys. geog., 8 concave or retreating surface 
or outline. 

The mountains and the plateau show two very different 
types of relief, the former being marked by knife-edged 
salients and angular re-entrants. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 355. 
reéntry, ”.—Card of reéntry. See *xcard1. 
ree-raw (ré-ra’), a. and n. [Appar. of imita- 

πάς orig] 1. a. Noisy; turbulent; riotous. 
ΛΑ, 


II, n. A noisy time at romping or drink- 
ing. Ν.Ε. D. | 

reeve®, υ. {. 2. To run (a ship) through narrow 
channels in a shoal or through openings in an 
ice-pack, after the fashion of a rope through 
the hole in a block, ete. 

reéxcitation (ré-ek-si-ta’shon), n. 
citation.] The act of reéxciting. 

reéxcite (ré-ek-sit’), ο. ¢.; pret. and pp. reéx- 
cited, ppr. reéxciting. [re- + οποίοι] To excite 
or rouse to action again. 

reéxist (ré-eg-zist’), v. 7. [re- + exist.] To 
exist again; revive; exist for the second time. 

reéxistence (ré-eg-zis’tens), π. Second or re- 
stored existence. 

reéxpand (ré-eks-pand’), v. 4. and t. [re- + 
expand.| Το expand again after contraction. 

reéxpansion (ré-eks-pan’shon), n. The act of 
reéxpanding. 

ref. An abbreviation (c) of referred; (d) of 
reflection or reflective ; (e) of reflex, reflexive, or 
reflexiwely; (0). Γεαρ.] of Reformation; (0) 
of reformer. 

reface (ré-fas’), v. t.; pret. and pp. refaced, 
ppr. refacing. [re- + face.] 1. To renew the 
face, fagade, or front of, as of a building; re- 
surface: as, to reface a cut stone.—2. To 
recolor (tea) for the market. See facing, 3.— 
3. In dressmaking, to put a new facing in (a 
garment), : 

Ref. Ch. An abbreviation of Reformed Church. 

refdanskite (ref’dans-kit),. [Refdansk (see 
def.) + -ite?.] A grayish-green earthy mineral 
from Refdansk in the Urals. It is an impure 
hydrous silicate of iron, nickel, and magne- 
sium, 

refectorial (ré-fek-td’ri-al), a. [refectory + 
-all,] Pertaining to refection; used for re- 
fection. | 

refectorian (ré-fek-t6’ri-an), n. 
-an.| Same as refectioner. 


referee, ”.— Court of referees. See *court.—Ref- 
eree’s hold. See *hold1. 


reference, ”. —Analytical reference. See *ana- 
lytical.— Planes of reference. See *planel. 

reference (ref’ér-ens), v.; pret. and pp. ref- 
erenced, ppr. referencing. I. trans. 1+. To 
refer a thing to (something).— 2. To assign 
proper references to, as to a phrase; look up 
and find by reference.—38. Toschedule (prop- 
erty) to be taken for a proposed railway ex 
tension. Ν.Ε. D. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To make out a return of the 
number of people to be displaced by proposed 
railway extension. Ν. £. D. 

referendary, ”. II. a. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a referendum. 

Direct Legislation consists of two things [the Refer- 
endum, and the Initiative]. . . . The Referendum alone 
is negative, preventative ; the Initiative, with the refer- 
endary voting, is positive, constructive. 

Outlook, Feb. 16, 1895, p. 267. 
referendaryship (ref-e-ren’da-ri-ship), n. The 
office of referendary. 
referent (ref’e-rent), a. and ». [L. referens 
(-ent-), ppr: of referre, refer: see refer.) I. 
a, Referring; containing a reference; noting 
one of two terms which have a certain rela- 
tion to each other. The referent is the term 
from which the relation proceeds. 

II, ». 1. One whois referred to; a referee. 

—2. A word which refers to another. 


[re- + ex- 


[refectory + 


refill 


refill (ré-fil’), n. [refill, v.] Something used 
to refill a thing or place* that has been 
emptied. 

refined, p.a. 2. Very exact or precise; per- 
fect or correct in details. 

One of the most refined estimations of longitude that 
have yet been attempted, is the series undertaken by the 
“κ. K. topographische-militir Institut " of Vienna. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XIIL 242, 


refinement, ».—Architectural refinements, devia- 
tions from the geometrical accuracy of purely structural 
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Architectural Refinement from Church of St. Quentin, France. 
(From Catalogue of the Edinburgh Architectural Association.) 


lines, which have been found widely distributed in archi- 
tecture before the most modern era. Peculiarities of this 
sort were first discovered in the Parthenon at Athens by 
Pennethorne in 1837. The Parthenon refinements were 
peed tentatively by Hoffer in the “ Allgemeine 

auzeitung ” for 1838, and more elaborately by Penrose in 
“Principles of Athenian Architecture” in 1851. These 
investigations were taken up in 1870 by Professor W. H. 
Goodyear, Curator of Fine Arts in the Brooklyn Museum, 
and applied not only to classical architecture but to 
medieval and Renaissance architecture as well. The result 
has been a vast accumulation of data showing irregulari- 
ties in structural lines which are undoubtedly intentional 
and the expression of artistic feeling working by free and 
unmechanical methods. 


refire (ré-fir’),v. [< re-, again, + fire,v.] To 
fire again; of tea, subject to a final drying. 


It would not be practicable to refire all Ceylon teas. 
Kingsford and Bamber, Report on Tea Industries of 
(Java, Formosa, and Japan. 


Reflecting anemometer. ‘See Aimé’s *nepho- 
scope. 

reflecting-slit (ré-flek’ting-slit”), n. A spec- 
troscope slit in which the plates which form 
its jaws are highly polished and slightly in- 

 ¢lined, so that the observer can see by the 
reflection whether the star-image falls exactly 
on the slit. A. M. Clerke, Problems in Astro- 
physics, p. 264. 


reflection, .— Coefficient of diffuse reflection. 
Same as *coeficient of diffusion.— Diffuse reflection, 
reflection from a rougn surface the elements of which are 
at every possible angle with the incident rays, so that the 
reflected light is sent out in every direction. Surfaces 
from which the diffusion is uniform are said to be matte. 
The reflection from such surfaces follows Lambert’s law 
of cosines.—Irregular reflection, reflection from a 
broken or rough surface that scatters the light instead of 
reflecting it all in a single direction. See diffuse *reflec- 
tion.— Metallic reflection. See xoptical properties of 
metals.—Reflection equations. See *xequation.—Reg- 
ular reflection, reflection from a smooth or polished 
surface the normal to which has everywhere the same 
«direction, as in a plane mirror, or which varies. gradually 
and continuously according to some simple law, as in 
convex or concave mirrors.— Scattering reflection, re- 
flection from a rough surface the reflected light from 
which is sent in various directions: same as trregular 
xreflection.— Selective reficction, optical reflection in 
which the incident and reflected rays differ in composi- 
tion. Transparency and reflecting power are definitely 
related, opaque bodies such as the metals reflecting light 
much more strongly than such substances as glass or 
quartz, Many otherwise transparent bodies, however, 
have absorption-bands in their spectra, that is, there are 
certain groups of waves in the spectrum to which they 
are opaque. Waves to which the body is opaque are 
more freely reflected than others. The spectrum of the 
reflected light therefore has'a bright region or so-called 
reflection-band corresponding in position to the absorp- 
tion-band and the body is said to show selective reflection. 
Calcite, for example, is quite transparent to all the rays 
of the visible spectrum, but in the infra-red, just beyond 
11 µ, it suddenly becomes opaque and in that region its 
reflecting power equals that of silver. Similar properties 
have been observed in the case of many other substances. 
—Specular reflection, regular reflection from the sur- 
face of a mirror, specifically from a polished metallic 


surface. 
reflectional (ré-flek’shon-al), a. [reflection + 


-ali.| Pertaining to or of the nature of reflec- reformed, 


tion, in any sense; due to reflection. 
Things that have been and things to be are emblazoned 


on the panorama of rejlectional concept. 
J. W. Powell, Truth and Error, p. 126. 


reflective, a. 6. Produced by reflection.—Re- 
flective surface. See xsurface.—Reflective sym- 
pathy. See *sympathy. 

reflectivity (ré-fiek-tiv’i-ti), n. [reflective + 
[reflec- 


-ity.] Reflectiveness. 
reflectometer (ré-flek-tom’e-tér), η. 
t(ion) + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An instrument 
for the measurement of the refiecting power 
of surfaces.— Total reflectometer, an instrument 
for the measurement of the critical angle of total reflec- 
tion. See refractometer. 
Wollaston’s original method has been embodied very 
skilfully by Pulfrich in his total-reflectometer. 
Encyc. Brit., XXX. 240. 
reflectometry (ré-flek-tom’e-tri), n.  [reflec- 
tometer + -y3,]. The measurement of angles 
of reflection or of the intensity of reflected 
light. 
reflector, ”.—Crossley reflector, a particular form 
of reflecting telescope.— Perfect reflector, in optics, an 
ideal substance which neither transmits nor absorbs any 
portion of the radiation which falls upon its surface, but 
reflects it all. - . < 
reflectoscope (ré-flek’t6-skop), απ. [Irreg. « 
L. reflectere, reflect, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.] 
See projecting-*lantern. 
reflex, @.— Reflex arc. See *xarcl.— Reflex ; tonus. 
See xtonus., 
reflex, ”.— Babinski reflex. Same as Babinski xphe- 
nomenon (a).— Cardiac reflex, reduction in size of the 
area of percussion-dullness of the heart, caused by 
stimulation (as by friction) of the skin of the precor- 
dial region.— Choked reflex, in sciascopy, the absence of 
movement of the retinal illumination when the point 
of reversal is reached.— Conjunctival reflex, closure of 
the eyelids when the conjunctiva is touched.— Crossed 
reflexes, a condition in which astimulus applied to one 
extremity excites a reflex in the limb on the opposite 
side.— Motor reflex, in physiol., a reflex effect pro- 
duced by peripheral stimulation upon the muscular 
mechanism: opposed to vascular *rejflex.—Nasal re- 
flex, a functional disease in some more or less remote 
organ or part caused by a morbid condition in the nasal 
cavities.— Palmar reflex, flexion of the fingers when the 
skin of the palm is tickled.— Rectal reflex, stimulation 
to contraction of the muscles concerned in defecation, 
excited by the presence of feces in the rectum.— Short 
spinal reflex, a reflex path involving only one of the 
five essential divisions of the spinal cord, namely, those 
controlling the tail, the pelvic limb, the trunk, the 
brachial limb, and the neck. — Triceps reflex, extension 
of the forearm when the triceps tendon at the elbow is 
tapped while the arm rests over the back of a chair and 
the forearm hangs limp at right angles to it.— Urinary 
reflex, the impulse to urinate arising when the pressure 
of the accumulated urine in the bladder has reached a 
certain point.— Vascular reflex, in physiol., arterial 
constriction reflexly set up by peripheral stimulation. 
1, Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 84.— Visceral 
reflex, a reflex in which both the afferent and efferen 
paths are along sympathetic nerve-fibers. 
reflexal (ré-flek’sal), a. [reflexa (see def.) + 
-all.] Of or pertaining to the decidua reflexa. 
reflexivity (ré-flek-siv’i-ti), ». [reflexive + 
-ity.] Same as reflexiveness. 
reflex-multiplicator 1 
tor), x. An instrument for recording a reflex, 
especially the patellar tendon reflex, and its 
attendant circumstances, such as the force of 
the blow, the time and force of the response, 
ete. | | 
reflexness (ré’fleks-nes), π. Thestate or con- 
dition of being reflex. 


When both forms have reached a high degree of reflex- 
ness, the motor form is probably somewhat faster. 
Psychol. Rev., May, 1896, p. 251. 
reflexogenous (re-flek-soj’e-nus), a. Same as 
reflexogenic. _N. E. 1). 
reflexograph (ré-flek’s6-graf), π. [L. reflexus, 
reflex, + Gr. γράφειν, write.] An instrument 
similar in design to the reflex-multiplicator. — 
refloat (ré-flot’),v. t. [ve- + float.] To float 
again, in any sense. 
refloatation (ré-flo-ta’shon), π. The act of 
refloating: as, the refloatation of loans. 
reflorescent (ré-fid-res’ent), a. [L. reflorescens 
(-ent-), ppr. of reflorescere, flower again, 
re-, again, + florescere, flower. See flourish.] 
Reflowering; coming into bloom again. 


Reflux condenser. See *condenser. 


refocus (ré-fo’kus), v. t.; pret. and pp. refo~ 


cused or refocussed, ppr. refocusing or refocuss- 
ing. To focus again. 

reformational (ref-ér-ma’shon-al), α. [refor- 
mation + -al},] Of or pertaining to refor- 
mation; productive of reform or of reforming; 
specifically, relating to the Reformation. 


TORERAPIODAT (ref-6r-ma’ shon-4-ri), a. 
[reformation -ary.| Same as *reforma- 
tional. 


(r6’fleks-mul’ti-pli-ka- . 


refractometer 


2: ad.— Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches. Same as *Presbyterian Alliance.— Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. See *Christian.—Reformed 
Church of France, Reformed German Church. See 
*church.—Reformed Methodist Church, See *church. 


reformulate (ré-t6r’mu-lat), ο. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. reformulated, ppr. reformulating. [re- + 
Jormulate.] Το formulate anew or differently. 


reformulation (ré-fér-mii-la’shon), n. The 
act or result of reformulating; a putting into 
another form or shape. 

refortification (1é-fér’ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 
act or result of refortifying. 


refracted, a. 2. Bent sharply backward from 
the base, as the spines of some animals. 


refracter (ré-frak’tér), n. See refractor. 
refractile (ré-frak’til), a. ([refract + -ile.] 
Exhibiting the phenomenon of refraction; 
refractive. 


refractility (ré-frak-til’i-ti), n. [refractile + 
-ity.] The character of being refractile. 


refraction, ”.—Anomalous double refraction, 
double refraction due to local internal strains in sub- 
stances, such as glass or the diamond, which are normally 
isotropic.— Differential refraction, the difference, 
caused by atmospheric refraction, between the true and 
apparent relative position of two bodies.— Extraordi- 
nary index of refraction. See *index.— Gradient 
of refraction. See *gradient.— Mean refraction, the 
refraction for various altitudes calculated for the barom- 
eter standing at 30 inches and the thermometer at 50° F. 
— Molecular refraction, the product of the molecular 
weight of a body and its specific refractivity (which see, 
under *refractivity).—Vental refraction, in acoustics, 
the action of the wind in deflecting sound-waves down- 
ward when going with the wind but upward when going 
against the wind. Smithsonian Rep., 1875, pp. 210, 212. 


refractional (ré-frak’shon-al), a. [refraction 
+ -ali,] Of or pertaining to refraction; of. 
the nature of refraction. 

refractionation (ré-frak-sho-na’shon), n. [re- 
+ fractionation.) Fractionation performed 
more than once. 


This, by refractionation, gave 2 grams of isoamylben- 
zene, boiling at 190° to 195° (mostly at 193°). 
Amer. Chem. Jour., June, 1903, p, 592. 


refraction-circle (ré-frak’shon-sér’kl),n. Απ 
instrument with a graduated circle for deter- 
mining indexes of refraction. 


refractionist (ré-frak’shon-ist), n. [refraction 
+ -ist.] One who diagnoses and treats errors 
of refraction in the eye. 


It may be well to mention that if the refractionist has 
an error of refraction in his own eye, so that his own vis- 
ual acuity is impaired, he should wear his correction in 
using the retinoscope, otherwise he may fail to recognize 
what he sees. Optical Jour., June, 1903, p. 726. 


refractive,a. 2. Capable of being refracted: 
as, thé refractive violet rays.— Molecular re- 


fractive power, the quantity ae Χ molecular weight, 


where vn is the index of refraction of an organic substance 
and p is its density. 


refractivity, .—Achromatic refractivity, the 
quantity (μρ -- 1) (µε... wc), where wp, Mp, and mc are 
the indexes of refraction of the substance whose achro- 
matic refractivity is required for the Fraunhofer lines F, 
D, and C respectively.— Molecular refractivity. Same 
as molecular krefractive power.— Specific refractivity, 
the quantity — 3 - 
a substance and d is its density. 


refractometer, ”. In the case of transparent solids 
which can be had in the form of a prism of known angle, 
the index of refraction may be determined by the devia- 
tion of a ray of light passing through the prism, and the 
index of refraction of transparent liquids may be deter- 
mined by placing the same within a hollow prism of 
glass, measurements in both cases being made with an 
ordinary spectrometer. Where this direct method is 
impracticable or inconvenient, refractometers based upon 
other optical principles are employed. For the deter- 
mination of the index of refraction of transparent solids, 
with plane and parallel faces, or of liquids contained in a 
vessel with such faces, the interferometer is sometimes 
employed. One of the earliest forms of interferometer, 
known as Jamin’s refractometer, was devised by that 
physicist for this purpose. (See *interferometer.) Other 
refractometers are based upon the principle that the 
limiting angle of total reflection at the interface between 
two media depends upon the ratio of their indexes. In 
Abbe’s refractometer, an instrument of this type which is 
used for the determination of the index of liquids, two 
right-angled prisms of glass, A BC and DEF (Fig. 1), are 
A mounted with the faces AC and EF 
parallel. If alayer of liquid the index 

F of refraction of which is less than that 
of the glass is placed between these 
surfaces, a beam of light from below 
will be totally reflected at the face EF, . 
provided the angle ¢ is less than the 
limiting angle. If ¢ exceeds that value, 
the ray passes on through the liquid 
and the upper prism. The angle at 
which this change from transmission to 
total reflection occurs depends upon the 
ratio of the indexes of the glass and the 
liquid, and thus affords a measure of the index of refrac- 
tion of the latter. Instruments similar in principle have 
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" Fig. 1. Abbe’s 
Refractometer. 








Fig. 2. 
Refractometer. 


Czapski’s 


4. 


refractometer 

been devised by Wiedemann, Terquem, Kohlrausch, 

Pulfrich, and others. For the measurement of the re- 
fracting power of crystals the method 
of total reflection is likewise employed. 
In Czapski’s refractometer, a rim of 
glass is mounted upon the polished 
end of acylinder of the same substance, 
and the specimen S (Fig. 2) is placed 
in a liquid of higher index, with itg 
lower face parallel to the end of the 
cylinder. 6 limiting angle of total 
reflection at the interface between the 
crystal and the liquid is determined 

by observing the angle, 7, at which a beam of light, ac, 

which reaches the face of the crystal at grazing inci- 

dence, emerges from the side of the cylinder below. In 

a similar instrument designed by Abbe for the determina- 

ς tion of the indexes of refraction of 

crystals, the crystal is placed upon 

Pree ία the horizontal plane face of a hemi- 

sphere of glass, G (Fig. 3), with an 

intervening layer of liquid the in- 

dex of refraction of which equals or 

* exceeds that of the glass. The beam 
Fig. 3. Refractometer. Of light @ is totally reflected down- 

ward at the lower face of the crystal 
C, and its direction is determined by means of the posi- 
tion of a reading telescope which moves around a vertical 
circle (not shown in the diagram). By turning the speci- 
men about a vertical axis its indexes in various azimuths 
may be determined.— Interferential refractometer. 
See *interferometer.—Jamin’s refractometer. See 
*interferometer.—Pulfrich refractometer, an in- 
strument for determining the refractive index of liquids : 
much used in the examination of oils. 
refractometric (ré-frak-t6-met’rik), a. In- 
volving the measurement of refractive indexes 
or the use of the refractometer. 

A simple thermostat for use in connection with the 
refractometric examination of oils and fats. 

Nature, Feb. 4, 1904, p. 334. 

refractometry (ré-frak-tom’e-tri), m. In op- 

tics, the measurement of indexes of refraction ; 
the use of the refractometer. 

Refractometry by total reflection. 

Encye. Brit., XXX. 239. 
refracture (ré-frak’tir), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
refractured, ppr. refracturing. [re- + frac- 
ture.| To fracture again (a badly set bone) 
in order to secure union in a better position. 
refrangent (ré-fran’jent), a. [See refrangible.] 
1. Refracting.— 2. Breaking again; rebreak- 
ing. 

Refreshment car. See *carl. _ 
refrigerant, ». 8. A refrigerating agent; a 
refrigerator. | 
refrigerate, υ. TI. intrans. To grow cold; 

become cold; freeze. 
The lavas . . . either overflow the land above the sea, 
and refrigerate there, or... they refrigerate again 
within the volcanos. 
Sullivan, View Nat., ΤΙ. 142. N. E. D. 
refrigerator, π. 2. (a) A feed-water heater, 
formerly used on ships, in which the boiler- 
feed was heated by the water or brine blown 
out of the boiler. (0) In heat-engines, a de- 
vice or substance for absorbing the heat gen- 
erated during the eompression stage of the 
cycle.. (ο) In steam-engines, an obsolete device 
which was used for cooling the injection water 
for a marine condensing engine by cold sea- 
water. The surface-condenser renders this 
unnecessary.— 3, A machine for cooling air 
or fluids, in which the fluid or gas is com- 
ressed, cooled, and then allowed to expand, 

owering its temperature in this last stage, 
and withdrawing heat from objects. warmer 
than itself. 

refringence (ré-frin’jens), ». [refringen(t) + 
-ce.| Same as refringency. 

refuge!, 7. 4. Same as *isle of safety. 

refugee, ». 4. A unionist in the southern 
United States who, during the civil war, fled 
to the Northern States. 

refugee (ref-i-jé’), v. i.; pret. and PP refu- 
geed, ppr. refugeeing. [refugee, n.] o be- 
come a refugee; take refuge in another 
country; specifically, during the civil warin the 
United States, to take refuge in the Northern 
States: said of unionists in the Southern 
States. 

refurnishment (ré-fér’nish-ment), n. [refur- 
nish + -ment.) The act of refurnishing or the 
state of being refurnished. 

refusal,”. 4. In mech., the limiting resistance 
of a female screw or nut to further turning 
upon the male screw or bolt, and conversely. 

refuse, v. i. 2. In chess, same as *decline, 10. 
[ Obsolete. } 

refusive (ré-fii’siv), a. Refusing; not tolerant 
of. 

Isolated spots refusive of carmine, the results of faulty 
preservation, have been supposed to indicate degenera- 

tion during life. Lancet, Feb. 2, 1901, p. 299. 


refuzal, n. Anamended spelling of refusal. 
refuze, v. and m. An amended spelling of 
refusel, 


reg. An abbreviation (7) of regiment; (g) of 


registry. 
κα (ré’gal-ist), n. 1. Aroyalist.—2. An 
advocate of the principles of regalism. 
regarding (ré-giir’ding), a. In her., same as 
-respectant, 
regather, v. 
ment) again. 
II, intrans. To meet again. 
regatta-twill (ré-gat’ia-twil), n. A three- 
harness twill. Also called lluma-twill. 


Regency style, in the history of the fine arts in France, 
a name given to work which corresponds to the Regency 


1. trans. 2, To gather (a gar- 
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Regency Style; motive from Hétel Soubise, Paris. 


haa of Philip of Orléans during the minority of Louis 


The admirable “Style Régence,” for example, owes 
much of its high quality to the fine constructive lines in- 
herited from the preceding reign. 

Lady Dilke, French Furniture and Decoration of the 

(XVIII Century, p. 2. 


regenerate, v. II. intrans. To be formed 
again; come into existence again; be gener- 
ated again. Biol. Bulletin, Jan., 1904, p. 83. 


regenerate, a. IT, π. One who is regenerate 
or reformed. The Century, Jan., 1911, p. 439. 


regeneration, η. 3. In δίοῖ.: (b) The repro- 
duction of a whole organism or of a part of an 
organism from aseparated portion of the body 
of an organism. See the extract, 


The word “regeneration” has come to mean, in gen- 
eral usage, not only the replacement of a lost part, but 
also the development of a new, whole organism, or even 
a part of an organism, from a piece of an adult, or of an 
embryo, or of an egg. 7’. H. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 23. 


4. In forestry, same as *reproduction, 6.— Acci- 
dental regeneration, the replacement or regeneration 
of a lost part in an organism that has been mutilated by 
accident, as contrasted with the replacement of parts 
that are lost in the course of normal life.— Coenogenetic 
regeneration, the replacement of a lost part by a method 
which is different from that in which it was formed orig- 
inally. See the quotation under palingenetic *kregenera- 
tion.—Facultative regeneration, the restoration of a 
complete organism from a part removed from the body. 


Wecan understand why facultative regeneration only 
occurs in relatively simple organisms. 
Weismann (trans.), Germ-Plasm, p. 130. 
Palingenetic 


eneration, the regeneration of a lost 
part by a series of changes like those by which the part 
was formed originally. 


That form of regeneration which has been considered 
above may be described as palingenetic, for it pursues 
the course taken by the primary or embryonic develop- 
ment; but as soon as it leaves this course and takes 
a shorter one, it may be distinguished as ccenogenetic. 

Weismann (trans.), Germ-Plasm, p. 108. 


Pathologic regeneration, the regeneration or replace- 

ment of an organism from a portion which has become 

detached ; restorative regeneration.—Physiological re- 
eneration, the renewal or replacement of parts that 
ave been lost in the course of normal life. 


The term ‘physiological regeneration” T shall use in 
the ordinary sense to include such changes as the moult- 
ing and replacement of the feathers of birds, the replace- 
ment of teeth, etc.,— changes that are part of the life-cycle 
of the individual. T. H. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 25. 


Polygenetic regeneration. Same as facultative *re- 
generation.— Regular regeneration, Same as physi- 





region 
ological *xregeneration.— Restorative regeneration, 
pathologic or accidental regeneration. 


For what is known as pathological or accidental re- 
generation, I propose theterm “restorative regeneration.” 
T. Η. Morgan, Regeneration, p. 25. 


Regenerative accumulator. See *accuwmulator, 3 
(c).— Regenerative cell, in elect., a voltaic cell the 
difference of potential of which can be restored or built 
up by the action of an electric current ; a storage-cell or 
rye - battery. [Rare.]—Regenerative kiln. See 

n. 


regenerator, 7. 3. A lamp which generates 
formaldehyde by the oxidation of methy] al- 
cohol.. Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 502. 
regeneratress (ré-jen’e-ra-tres), n. A woman 
who regenerates; a female regenerator. 
There is only this one cardinal point of difference be- 
tween such patients and the regeneratress of France. 
Ε. M. Clerke, in Dublin Rev., Oct., 1894, p. 307. 
regeneratrix (ré-jen’e-ra-triks), π. Same as 
kregeneratress. 
regent (ré’jent), υ. [regent, n.] I. trans. 1. 
To teach or superintend as a regent.—2, To 
direct or control (a person) as a regent. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To actas a regent of a univer- 
sity. 
veplabth (ré’ji-a-nin), π. Same as *juglone. 
régie (ra-zhé’), π. [F. régie, the administra- 
tion of goods for the account of another, the 
direct collection of taxes, the revenue or ex- 
cise department of the state, <¢ régir, < L 
regere, rule, See regent.]. A revenue depart- 
ment, as in France and other countries, which 
controls, among other things, the purchase 
and sale of tobacco. 


régime, x. 3. In med., same as regimen, 2.— 
4. In phys. φεοῃ., the dominant or controlling 
behavior of a river with respect to current, 
floods, etc.; by analogy, the controlling be- 
havior of ocean currents, meteorological phe- 
nomena, ete. 

The régime of the great northern river is strikingly un- 
like that of its still greater southern analogue on account 
of its course being from a warmer to a colder climate : 
hence ice-dams, obstructed discharge, and overflows, . 

Eneye. Brit., XXV. 361. 


Régime of status, the stage of social evolution in which 
the social place of each person, family, and class is fixed 
by custom or bylaw. L. F. Ward, Outlines of Sociol., 
p. 134. 

regimen, η. 5. In phys. geog., the. physical 
characteristics of a river, especially of a 
graded river; also, the condition of a river or 
eurrent when it does not re td build up or 
wear down its course; in general, grade. See 
the extract. 

The angle of the slope of the ridge of a shingle beach 
depends ντ on the materials of which it is chiefly 
composed, on their size, shape, and specific gravity. 
Regimen is attained when the assistance which gravity 
gives to transport with the back-wash makes the seaward 
equal to the shoreward transport. An individual pebble 
of equal size to those of which the beach is mainly com- 
posed, but of twice the specific gravity, if brought on to 
the regimen slope of such a beach will work its way down 
to the bottom, for its extra resistance to the back-wash 
is mainly that of greater inertia, whilst it resists the on- 
wash by diminished buoyancy also. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XI. 634. 


regiment, ”.—Linked regiments, regiments of the 
British army brigaded together. Also called linked bat- 
talions. 

regimentally (rej-i-men’tal-i), adv. Sepa- 
rately by or for each regiment. [Rare.] 


Open terraces for use of horses in temperate weather 
are. often built regimentally. Encyc. Brit., XX VI. 157. 


regimentary (rej-i-men’ta-ri), a. Same as 
regimental. 

reginal (ré-ji’nal), a. [NL. *reginalis, < regina, 
a queen, fem. of rex (reg-), king.] 1. Relating 
toa queen ; resembling a queen; queenly.— 2. 
Upholding or advocating the power and pre- 
rogatives of a queen. NV. EL. D. 


region, η. 2. (b) In the plan of excavations 
at Pompeii, one of the primary divisions in- 
troduced by Fiorelli about 1860. The arrange- 
ment is based on a misconception but has 
nevertheless been retained. Each region con- 
tains several blocks or insule.—8. In phyto- 
geog.: (a) A mountain belt marked by peculiar 
floral types; an altitudinal zone. Thus used 
by Humboldt, who for the equatorial district 
of the Andes distinguished nine such regions. 
Schimper also prefers this term to zone in 
treating of mountain belts. He distinguishes, 
on purely wcological grounds, basal, montane, 
and alpine mountain regions. (b) A com- 
rehensive territorial unit with sufficient uni- 
ormity of conditions to secure uniformity in 
vegetation. A region will include several for- 
mations and will itself be included in some 
larger unit, as a realm. (ο) For a special use, 


region 


see life *zone.— Austral region. See life *zone.— 
Boreal on. See life kzone.— Extrapolar region, 
in electrotherapy, all that part of the body which lies 
outside the polar region.— Holarctic region, or realm, 
a zodgeographical division. which comprises North 
America (except portions of Mexico and Florida), Europe, 
northern Africa, and Asia (except southern Arabia an 
that portion which is bounded by a line drawn through 
the Himalayas and thence, with a northerly curve, east- 
ward to the coast): the Arctogeeal Realm of Lydekker. 
The North American portion is the Nearctic region or 
subregion; the rest constitutes the Palearctic region or 
subregion. The name was given by Professor Newton and 
is accepted as a substitute for the Triarctic of Heilprin. 
— Motor on, Same as motor &zone. T'.Ziehen(trans.), 
Introd. to Physiol. Ενα 34.— Peri-intestinal 
region. See x*peri-intestinal.—Region of conver- 
gence of a power-series, the points within the circle of 
convergence supplemented by those points of the circle 
at which the series is convergent.—Rolandic region, 
the motor area of the brain, including the gyri on each 
side of the fissure of Rolando.—Schumann’s region, in 
optics, that portion of the ultra-violet spectrum, lying be- 
tween .1800 µ and .1000 µ, for which the air is opaque: 
so called from Victor Schumann, a German physicist who 
first detected the existence of these extremely short 
waves.— Silent regions, Same as association kareas.— 
Sonoran region, a zodgeographical division of North 
America. As defined by Cope it included parts of Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Sonora in Mexico; extended 
by Merriam to include the warmer portions of the United 
States, and nearly all of Mexico save the coastal plains 
and divided into Upper and Lower Sonoran.— Tropical 
region, See life *zone. 

regional, a. 3. Specifically, in geol., descrip- 
tive of, pertaining to, or affecting an area of 
considerable extent, that is, a region: used in 
contrast with local and other terms of similar 
comparative significance. 

This may be termed regional metamorphism. The 
same sort of recrystallization has taken place in the lime 
rock along the copper-bearing veins, and we may term it 
vein metamorphism. Science, Nov. 22, 1901, p. 797. 

regionalism (ré’jon-al-izm), n. [regional + 
-ism.] Localism. 

That spirit of local individualism —in politics some- 

what inharmoniously dubbed ‘regionalism '—has its roots 


deep in the traditional pre) udices of the people. 
dinburgh Rev., Jan., 1887, p. 107. 
Region 


catalogues, the name commonly given to two 
compilations of travelers’ notes, the Notitia and Curiosum, 
which were made in the fourth century A.D, and have 
been preserved in several codices. They give detailed 
descriptions and statistics of the regiones or wards of the 
city of Rome. 


register, η. 12. A float or buoy attached to 
a submarine cable while it is being paid out, 
to diminish the tension on the cable and the 
liability to injury from that cause.—Register of 
writs, in Eng. law, a book formerly kept in the Court of 
Chancery in which all the various forms of original writs 
were entered.— Tidal register, in hydrog., a self-record- 
ing tide-gage ; a marigraph ; a limnometer. 

register!, v. t. 4. To enter (a letter) at a 
post-office as a registered letter (which see, 
under letter). 

registering-beam (rej’is-tér-ing-bém”), n. A 
balance-beam, in weighing-seales of any type, 
fitted with a recording or registering device. 
The most common form is a simple printing attachment 
that prints upon a card or slip the weight of the coal, 
grain, or other material weighed upon the scale. Some 
scales give also the computed price of the thing weighed. 
Such scales are computing-scales. See *xcomputing- 


scale. 

register-plate, ». 2. (a) A plate from which 
sectors have been cut out at intervals; a plate 
used as the valve for a register so that the 
sectors close openings in the plate behind the 
sectored one, when the latter is rotated through 
a small angle. (b) A valve formed like a 
gridiron with essentially rectangular openings 
which are closed by sliding a slotted plate 
over a Similar one behind it. 

register-tonnage (rej‘is-tér-tun’aj), πα. In 
common usage, the same as net registered ton- 
nage. When the gross registered tonnage is 
referred to, it is always qualified by the word 
‘gross.’ See *tonnage. 

registral (rej’is-tral), a. [ML. registrum, reg- 

ister, + -al1.] Preserved in, copied from, and 
authenticated by a register. | 

registrant (rej’is-trant), n. [ML. registrans 
(-ant-), ppr. of registrare, register.] One who 
registers; especially, in patent law, one who 
registers a trade-mark or patent. 

regolith (reg’6-lith), m. [Gr. ῥῆγος, a rug, a 
blanket, + λίθος, stone.] ‘Blanket-rock’: in 
petrog., a term applied by Merrill (1897) to the 
covering of loose material resting upon the 
solid rocks of the globe. It is derived from 
the decay of rocks, accumulations of vegeta- 
tion, talus, debris, and sediments of all kinds. 
Science, Feb. 6, 1903, p. 234. 

Reg. Prof. An abbreviation of Regius Pro- 
fessor. Also Κ. P. : 


regradation (ré-gra-da’shon),. The process 
of adjustment of a land surface to a new level 
under the control of a newly established equi- 
librium between the degradational and aggra- 
dational forces of a stream. 

regrass. (ré-gras’), ο. t. [το + grass.]. To 
cause to produce grass again; bring back to 
the condition of good pasture-land. 


In order to obtain some information as to the possibil- 
ity of restoring these overstocked lands, experiments 
in regrassing were undertaken at Tucson, Ariz. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1901, p. 30. 


regression, ». 4. In math., a discrete series 
which has a last element but no first:.—5. In 
statistics, the tendency of one variable phenome- 
non thatis correlated with another to revert to 
the general type and not to equal the amount of 
deviation of the particular phenomenon with 
which it is correlated. This tendency is measured 
by the coefficient of regression. An example of regression 
is furnished by the sons of a series of fathers having a cer- 
tain stature which deviates from the typical stature of the 
people to which the fathers and sons belong. Then the 
statures of the sons will vary not around the stature of 
their fathers, but around another value which is nearer the 
typical stature of the people to which the series belongs. 
The proportion between the average deviation of the sons 
and the deviation of the fathers is the index of regression. 
In the same way an index of regression may be established 
between sizes of correlated parts of the same organism, 
or between any two correlated variables. See *corre- 
lation, 5. 

Taking the boys, for example, with cephalic indices be- 
tween 74 and 75, these boys had 78 brothers who were 
distributed according to the arrangement in the column 
headed 74 to 75. Brothers are not alike in cephalic in- 
dex, but distributed with a considerable range of vari- 
ation. We now take in the usual way the arithmetic 
mean of this array of brothers, and find it *to be 77°45. 
The average brother of a boy with cephalic index = 74°5 
has an index of 77°45. This is the phenomenon of regres- 
ston towards the general population mean (78°9) as dis- 
covered by Francis Galton. 

K. Pearson, in Biometrika, March-July, 1904, p. 137. 


6. In breeding, the decline toward mediocrity 
of offspring from the mean of the two parents. 
Sometimes called filial regression. 

Therefore the average Regression from the Parental to 


the Mid- Filial Stature must be the one half of two-thirds, 
or one-third. Francis Galton, Natural Inheritance, p. 98. 


Coefficient of regression. See *correlation, 5.—Fra- 
ternal regression. See *regression, 5.— Ratio of re- 
gression. Same as coeficient of regression. See 
*&correlation, 5. 

regressionist (ré-gresh’on-ist), n. [regression 
+ -ist.] One who advocates a policy of regres- 
sion or of returning to former conditions. 
[Rare. ] 

regression-line (ré-gresh’on-lin), n. A plotted 
line or diagram which expresses the average 
statistical regression of a mean second brother 
from a first brother, as regards any measured 
quality. See *regression, 5. K. Pearson, in 
Biometrika, Marech-July, 1904, p. 139. 

Regressive multiplication. See *multipli- 
cation. 

regressivity (ré-gre-siv’i-ti),n. [regressive + 
-ity.| The quality of being regressive; a ret- 
rograde tendency or policy. 

Retarded development of an organ,.. . is an indica- 
tion of regressivity, and many writers have collected 
cases showing that abbreviation and retardation of the 
different organs of a creature which is their bearer are 


ontogenetic processes that are constantly operative. 
G. S. Hall, Adolescence, I. 55. 


Regular group, sequence, series, socket. 
See *groupl, ete. 

regularity, ”.—Law of regularity. See */aw1. 

regulation, ». 4. In bdiol., readjustment which 
restores the completeness of the whole in a 
part that has been removed from the body of 
an organism or in an orgahism that has lost 


part of its body. [Rare.]—King’s or Queen’s 
regulations, the regulations issued by the sovereign for 
the government of the British army, 


regulationist (reg-i-la’shon-ist), π. [regula- 
tion + -ist.] One who favors regulation in a 
particular matter. Also used attributively. 


regulator, ». 2. (a) (7) In Cornish engines, a cat- 
aract. (e) In hydraulic and irrigation engin., agate or a 
series of gates placed in a storage reservoir or dam, by 
opening or closing which the quantity of water discharged 
from the reservoir or dam can be regulated to meet any 
desired requirements. 


As the object of the Asyut barrage is to throw a higher 
level of water into the Ibrahimiyah canal, and as the 
latter enters the Nile just south of the dam, a new regu- 
lator and lock has been rendered necessary at the head 
of the canal, to control the supply entering therein, espe- 
cially in years of high flood, and to insure the safety of 
its works in case of an accident. The work comprises a 
regulator pierced with nine openings each 16.4 feet. wide, 

‘and a lock 27.8 feet wide. The regulator is made by 
means of two gates, one upper and one lower, each 11.5 
feet in height. Sct. Amer., Feb. 28, 1908, p. 152. 


reheater 


Roux regulator, an instrument for keeping a vessel of 
water, etc., at a constant temperature by automatic regula- 
tion of the height of a gas- 
flame which serves as the 
source of heat. The regu- 
lator is set for a certain 
temperature: if the flame 
becomes too high, the ori- 
fice through which the 
gas is supplied narrows, 
and the supply is corre- 
spondingly lessened; if the 
flame becomes too feeble, 
the orifice widens, and 
the gas-supply is cor- 
respondingly increased. 
Amer. Jour. Peychol., 


XI. 260. 

eae (ra-giil’), n. 
[F.: 566 regulus.] 
A copper regulus 
from which most of 
the impurities have 
been removed by 
liquation. 

regulus, ”. 2. (a) The 
early alchemistic use of 
this term for a button or 
rounded mass of one of 
the inferior metals, ob- 
tained by fusion (involv- 
ing an allusion to gold as 
rex or the king of metals), 
has been extended in a 
loose way in modern times 
80 as to include such a but- 
ton or fused globular mass 
if it is of metallic appear- 

ance, though carbon, silicon, or other non-metallic ele- 

ments may be present in union with one or more metals. 


(0) In metal.: (1) The metallic mass which 
sinks to the bottom of a furnace or crucible, 
separating itself from the slag by gravity. 
(2) An intermediate product obtained in smelt- 
ing ores, especially those of copper, lead, 
silver, and nickel, and consisting chiefly of 
metallic sulphids.—4, (b) One set of genera- 
tors of a quadrie surface; the system of 
straights. that . meet three .non-incident 
straights. 

The joins of corresponding points on two non-intersect- 
ing lines form one set of generators of a quadric, that is, 
a Regulus. 

C. Μ. Jessop, A Treatise on the Line Complex, p. 6. 


(ο A configuration of lines which. satisfy 
three conditions, and therefore depend on 


only one parameter.— Complementary regulus, 


in math. One set of generators of a quadric surface being 
a regulus, the other set of generators is called, in refer- 
ence to it, the complementary regulus.— Director reg- 
ulus. Either of two complementary reguli is the director 
regulus of the other.— Regulus of the second order, 
one set of generators of a quadric surface. 

regurgitating-stick (ré-gér’ji-ta-ting-stik), m. 
A curved slender stick or twig used for bring- 
ing about vomiting by being inserted in the 
throat: used by primitive tribes that practise 
vomiting as part of; religious purification. 
Sci. Amer. Sup., June 25, 1904, p. 23813. 

reh, απ. II, a. Containing the mixture of 
sodium salts called reh: applied to land in 
the Northwest Provinces of India on the sur- 
face of which these salts appear as an efflores- 
cence. 

rehandling-plant (ré-han’dling-plant), η. An 
ore-storage and -rehandling plant: a trade- 
term applied to any large ore- and coal-storage 
plant in which the materials are transferred, 
by means of cranes, hoists, conveyers, reload- 
ers, or other machinery, more than once, as 
from cars to bins and from bins to a storage- 
yard or to other cars or to furnaces. Such 
plants are also used to rehandle pig-iron. See 
*coal-storage and *reloader. 


reharmonize (ré-hir’m6-niz), v. t.; pret. and 
Pp. reharmonized, ppr. reharmonizing. [re- + 
armonize.| 1. In music, to provide (a melody 

or theme or passage) with a new harmony; 
rearrange harmonically.—2. To bring back 
into harmony or agreement. 

rehearsal, ”.—Dress rehearsal, in theat., a full re- 
hearsal of a play in which the costumes and properties 
are used which will be used in the public performance of 
the play. 

rehearser, π. 2. A conductor of rehearsals; 
one who rehearses a choir, a chorus, ete. 

reheater, π. (b) A heater for raising the 
temperature of steam which has been: used 
once and is to be used again, as in the low- 
pressure cylinder of a compound engine, or 
which has been cooled by traveling a long 
distance. Reheating dries and possibly super- 
heats the steam and so lessens the cylinder 
losses. | 
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Roux Regulator. 

a, copper vessel containing 
water; 6, thermometer; c, tube 
to gas supply; d, gas-burners; ¢, 
e’, regulator. 





reherse 
A simplified and former spelling 


One 


reherse, 0. 
of rehearse. 

rehypothecator (ré-hi-poth’6-ka-tor), n. 
who rehypothecates securities, ete. 

Reichert’s cartilage. See *cartilage. 

Reichmann’s disease. See *disease. 

reichsland (richs’lint),». [G., < reichs, gen. 
of reich, kingdom, empire, + land, land.] In 
Germany, a domain belonging to the crown; 

ecifically, Alsace-Lorraine. 

reichsmark (ri¢hs’mirk), »: [αι < reichs, 

en. of reich, kingdom, empire, + mark, mark. } 
he mark, current throughout the German 
empire. 

reidentification (ré -i-den’ ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 
[re- + identification.] A second identification. 

reillume (ré-i-lim’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. reil- 
lumed, ppr. reilluming. [re- + tlume.] Το 
illumine again. 

reincarnationist (ré-in-kir-na’shon-ist), n. 
[reincarnation + -ist.] A believer in reincar- 
nation. 

reincorporate (ré-in-kér’p6-rat), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. reincorporated, ppr. reincorporating. 
[γε- + incorporate.}. To ineorporate again. 

reincorporation (ré-in-kér-p6-ra’shon), n. 
The act of reincorporating; a renewed incor- 
poration. 

Reinforced concrete. See *concrete. 
reinforcement, . 4. Splints of rigid material 
built into a compound or sinew-backed bow. 
Reinhardtius (rin-hir’ti-us),». [NL., named 
after Professor Johann Reinhardt, who inves- 
tigated the fishes of Greenland.]. A genus of 
flounders found in the arctic parts of the At- 

lantic Ocean. | 9 | 

reintubation (ré’in-ti-ba’shan), π. [re- + 
intubation.| Intubation of the larynx per- 
formed a second time owing to a return of the 

‘obstruction. Med. Record, Aug, 1, 1903, p. 161. 

reinversion (ré-in-vér’shon), n._ [re- + inver- 
sion.] Replacement of an inverted organ, 
especially the uterus, 

Reinwardtia (rin-wirt’i-i),». [NL. (Dumor- 
tier, 1822), named in honor of Kaspar G. K. 
Reinwardt (1773-1854), a Dutch botanist.]. A 
genus of plants of the family Linacez, some- 
times referred to Linum, but distinguished 
from that genus by the yellow flowers, 3 or 4 
styles, and glands unequal or wanting. Rein- 
wardtia trigyna, the East Indian flax, the only 
species, is in cultivation as a greenhouse sub- 
shrub. <A four-styled form is sometimes cul- 
tivated. 

reis?, ”.— Reis effendi, the former title of the chan- 
ce and minister of foreign affairs of the Turkish 

mpire. 

Reischauer’s bottle. See *bottle?. 

reisner (ris’nér), n. [The name of a German 
artist in wood, of the time of Louis XIV.] A 
method of inlaying in wood of different colors: 
in full, reisner-work. N. EL. D. 


reitbok (rit’bok), n. [D.] Same as reedbuck. 


reject (ré’jekt), ». That which is rejected or 
thrown out; a cull; specifically,"in_ prehis- 
toric archzol., an unfinished stone implement, 
spoiled or broken in the process of manufac- 
ture. 

Excavations into the quarry sites and workshops of the 
district have shown that. the class of archxologic objects 
from this vicinity, which have hitherto been assumed to 
be paleolithic and to represent the rude implements of 
primitive man, are in fact nothing but the “rejects” of 
much more recent times. Smithsonian Rep. 1890, p. 42. 

rejection, ». 2. pl. Objects or parts rejected 
from a collection, as the coarse and least de- 
sirable fibers of a fiber-plant. 

‘Cuttings’ are the woody ends of the jute plant, and 
the fibres of the lowest class are known as “ rejections.” 

Hannan, Textile Fibres of Commerce, p. 28. 
rejuvenate, υ. t. 2. (a) Of a stream, to in- 
erease its gradient, and with this, its velocity 
and erosive power, so that its effectiveness 
and apparent youth arerenewed. This result 
is produced by the uplifting of a region which 
has been notably reduced by the erosion of 
the streams which continue to occupy it. (0) 
Of a region, to again impress the characters 
of youthful topography upon (it) when it is 
well advanced in its erosion cycle. This effect 
is dependent upon rejuvenation of the streams. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., I. 153. 
rejuvenescence, π, 2. (b) The renewal of 
vitality, which has been exhausted through 
repeated cell-division, by the sexual union of 
two eells into a cell of compound origin. 
A number of writers... have looked at the process 


of sexual reproduction as sort of renewal of youth, or 
rejuvenescence of the individuals. 
T. H. Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation, p. 414. 


rel. An abbreviation (a) of relative; (0) of 
relatively ; (ο) of religion; (da) of religious ; (e) 
of the Latin relique, ‘remains’ or ‘relies.’ 


relation, ”.—Converse of a relation, the relation 
which must hold between y and x when the given rela- 
tion holds between # and y.—Definite relation, (0) A 
character of an individual (especially an indesignate in- 
dividual) object relatively to another object (or objects), 
in so far as it differs from any character of the same in- 
dividual relative to any thirdindividual. Thus, imagine 
a square. Its four corners are indesignate individual 
objects. Each of them has a relation to the corner diag- 
onally opposite to it which is different from its relation 
to either of the adjacent corners. This is a definite re- 
lation. On the other hand, the four vertices of a tetra- 
hedron are without definite relation to any vertices, 
though each is in a definite relation to the opposite face. 
A definite relation will not, in general, be an elementary 
relation, since all the corners of a square are in the same 
relation to their opposite corners; but it is, in the ter- 
minology of Peirce, an infinitesimal relation. An infini- 
tesimal relation need not be definite—Faculty of 
relations, in Hamilton’s psychol., the faculty of com- 
parison, or of thought proper. 


[There is] a higher faculty which operates upon these 
materials, and which we may call the Elaborative or Dis- 
cursive Faculty. This faculty has only one operation, it 
only compares,—it is Comparison,—the faculty of Rela- 
tions. Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaphysics, 11. 14. 


Metric relation, See *metricl. 
relation (ré-la’shon), ο. ¢. 
into relation. [Rare.] 


Thinking being relationing, no thought can ever ex- 
press more than relations.. H. Spencer, First Princ., iv. 


relationship, ».—Clang relationship. See *clang 


afinity. 

Relative addition, adverb, number, product, veloc- 
ity.. See addition, etc.—Relative threshold of 
difference, in psychophys., relative differential limen. 
T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., yp. 52. 
See difference limen. 

relativism (rel’a-tiv-izm), ». [relative + -ism.] 
The philosophical doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge. See relativity. 


relativity, ».—Emotion of relativity, in psychol., 
an emotion whose objective cause is a purely relative cir- 
cumstance. See the extract, 


To the rise of this emotion [of Wonder], it is not merely 
requisite that the mind should have been previously in a 
routine commonplace frame; it is further requisite that 
there should be some startling deviation from use and 
wont in the world without. ... Hence to such states, 
we may apply, as a specific designation, the name, ‘Hmo- 
tions of Relativity.’ The chief examples are Novelty, 
Wonder, Power and Liberty. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 88. 
Principle of sensational relativity, in psychol., the 
doctrine that our apprehension of a sensible quality or 
intensity is determined by the relations in which it 
stands to other intensities’ or qualities present in the 
consciousness of the time. See *law of relativity. W. 
Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 118. 


relaves (ra-li’ vas), ». pl. (Sp. relave, second 
washing of metals, in pl. washings or sweep- 
ings of a silversmith’s or goldsmith’s shop (see 
also def.), < relavar, lave, or purify, again.] 
The heavy constituents of the amalgam heap 
(torta) remaining at the bottom of the tanks 
and washed in bateas (which see). They 
are subsequently reground in arrastras and 
yield a certain amount of auriferous amal- 
gam. See patio process, under process. Phil- 
lips and Bauerman, Elements of Metallurgy, 
p. 745. 


relaxant, ». II. a. 
sion. 


Relaxation distance, the distance through which an 
electromagnetic disturbance must travel before its ampli- 


tude is reduced to“of its original amplitude, where ο 18 


the Naperian base.— Relaxation time, the time re- 
quired for a quantity, the decadence of which is logar- 
ithmic, to diminish in the ratio of e (the Naperian base) 
to unity. is ; 0 

relay!, α. 5. In ¢eleg., the circuit operated by 
a relay.— Differential relay, in teleg., a relay with dif- 
ferentially wound magnet-coils. Such relays are used on 
certain duplex and quadruplex circuits.— Electrostatic 
relay, a device for use in condenser circuits in which a 
continuous charge is be maintained. 


It is often necessary in experimental work to maintain a 
condenser continuously charged at a constant high poten- 
tial for aconsiderable length of time, and various methods, 
none of them altogether satisfactory, have been proposed. 
An “electrostatic relay” suitable for this purpose is de- 
scribed by M. V. Crémieu in the Journal de Physique for 
September. Nature, Oct. 2, 1902, p. 556. 


Neutral relay, in teleg., a relay the armature of which 
is not permanently magnetized and the action of which is 
therefore independent of the direction of the current in 
the magnet-coils.— Ploy renay, in teleph., a relay control- 
ling agroup of circuits. Elect. Rev., Aug. 27, 1904, p. 303.— 
Telephonic relay, an instrument having the same func- 
tion in a telephone circuit as has the ordinary relay in 
telegraphy, namely, that of reproducing in one circuit a 
message received over another; a repeater.— Time- 
element relay, in elect., a relay arranged so as to re- 
lease clockwork which in turn opens or closes a circuit 
or performs some other operation, after the lapse of a 


To relate; bring 


Relaxing; relieving ten- 





relief-plate 


predetermined time. Such relays are sometimes em- 
ployed. in the operation of circuit-breakers in a power- 
station.— Tripping-relay, in elect., arelay arranged for 
the automatic release of a circuit-breaker or switch. — 


relay! (16-]ᾶ/), ο. t. and ¢. To transmit by 
means of a telegraphic or telephonic relay; 
make use of a relay. 

Have the telegraphone record his message and repeat 
it over another wire to St. Louis where another machine 
relays it to Denver. . . . The steel belt machine [telegra- 
phone] will transmit a record over any number of wires 
simultaneously, and by relaying, to great distances. 

The Marconigram, June, 1904, p. 16. 
relay-race (ré-la’ras), n. A race in which the 
contestants run in turns, a number of them 
making up a team, and each running only a 
portion of the distance, when a comrade 
takes up the running, and so on till the com- 
pletion of the full distance. As each runner 
completes his portion, he touches with his 
hand his mate who is about to take up the 
race. 
relay-switch (ré-la’swich), n. 
rating an electric relay. 

All these relay switches operate electrically the real 
switches on the power-house floor. 

H, W. Buck, in Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., 1902, 

. 540, 
releasel, n. '7. See *combination button. 
release-arm (ré-lés’irm), π. The arm that 

carries the releasing-cam on a Corliss valve- 
gear. 
release-cock (ré-lés’ kok), nm. A valve by 
which the brakes of a continuous train-brake 
may be released. In early forms the brakes 
were let off by releasing pressure in the train- 
pipe. In automatic brakes the pressure must 
be let off the brake-cylinder and the triple 
valve be. thrown, or else the brakes go on 
again. See *air-brake and triple *valve. 
release-nut (ré-lés’nut), n. A split-nut; in a 
lathe, the nut which clasps the lead-serew. It 
ean be thrown out of gear when desired, so 
as to release the screw from the work and 
wear of driving the carriage, or when hand 
operation of the feed-mechanism is preferred. 
release-point (ré-lés’point), ». In a steam- 
engine, the point of release; the place, in the 
stroke of the piston at which the exhaust- 
valve opens, releasing the steam which has 
been confined behind the piston to drive it 
for its working stroke. 
releasing-bracket (ré-lés’ing-brak’et), n. A 
device on a spinning-mule for releasing the 
counter-faller and restoring it to a position at 
which to recommence the operation of spin- 
ning. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 312. 
relgharry, relgarry (rel’gar-i), π. [Anglo- 
Indian, < E. rail(way) + Hind. gdri, a cart, 
a carriage. See gharry.] A-railway carriage. 
relict, a. 2. In phytogeog., persisting in a 
limited area only: said of an endemic plant 
which at an earlier period had a much wider 
range.— 3. In phys. geog., left as a result of 
erosion; residual: said of mountains the form 
of which is due to the erosion of neighboring 
valleys, as mountains of 'cireumdenudation, 
and especially isolated residual mountains or 
monadnocks. 

Two great divisions [of mountains] are recognized: (a) 
Original or tectonic mountains, ... and (b) Subsequent 
or relict mountains. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XIII. 308. 

relief, ». 9. (b) A portion that is elevated 
above the general surface; a ridge, hill, or 
mountain, , 

In Volume XXXIV. of the “Smithsonian‘Contributions 
to Knowledge,” Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, 
treats of the lunar features from the point of view of a 
geologist. He divides them into the broad classes of 
maria, vulcanoids.(in which apt term he includes all cup- 
like formations from the greatest ring plains to the 
smallest.crater bed), reliefs (mountains or ridges), valleys 
and rills, and rays. Knowledge, Jan., 1905, p. 18. 
16. In mineral., the character of the surface 
of a thin section of a mineral as shown under a 
microscope, depending onits refractive power 
relative to that of the substance in which 


it is embedded.— Gelatin relief, in photoy., an image 
composed of gelatin in relief. This may be a print. on 
paper, in which case sensitized gelatin charged with 
pigment, such as lampblack, is exposed behind a nega- 
tive. The soluble portions are next washed away, leaving 
a print which is treated with alum to harden it. Or, a film 
of sensitized gelatin is exposed behind a negative and 
then washed. The relief picture then serves to print 
from, as in some one of the photomechanical processes. 
Woodbury, Encyc. Dict. of Photog., p. 220.— Relief 
photo-engraving, See *photo-engraving. 
relief-plate (ré-léf’ plat), n. 1. A cover-plate; 
a plate that covers all or a part of a valve to 
relieve it of pressure, thus enabling it to be 


more easily moved. See *pressure-plate.— 2. 


A switch ope- 


relief-plate 


A cover-plate so arranged that if the pressure 
from underneath the valve exceeds the normal 
or desired limit, the plate will lift, thus reliev- 
ing the excess pressure. 
relief-ship (ré-léf’ship), n. A ship that brings 
relief or aid, as to an expedition for arctic 
exploration ; specifically, a government cutter 
or a large ship which periodically makes the 
' rounds of lighthouses, light-ships, and other 
government stations with provisions, etc. 
reliev, v. A simplified spelling of relieve. 
reliever, ». 4. In mech.: (a) A release; a 
device for releasing some part of a mechanism 
ata certain time or, position. (b) A device, 
such as a spring or elastic substance, for pre- 
venting shocks on a machine or part. 
religate (rel’i-gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. reli- 
gated, ppr. religating. .[L. religat(um), pp. of 
religare, bind up.] To bind up or together; 
unite; constrain. [Rare.] 

The religion of “‘ the sufficiency of life”; with a debased 
worship appended to it for the ignorant, but with no 
religating, no binding power, between the educated man 
on the one side, and anything beyond the framework of 
the visible world on the other. 

Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, III. 130. 

religiose (ré-lij’i-ds), a. [L. religiosus, reli- 

gious.] Excessively religious; unduly or mor- 

bidly oceupied with religious ideas and 
emotions. 

Some of my companions are too much in the religiose 


vein to be always quite wholesome company, 
Clough, Let. in Poems, I. 196. 


Religious association or corporalion law, statutory 
enactments by which religious bodies may become incor- 
porated without special application to the legislature. 


reliquary!, ». II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
a reliquary. [Rare.]—2. Residual. [Rare.] 

The nucleus of the now full-grown parasite [coccidium] 
undergoes multiple division, the protoplasm arranges it- 
self in individual masses about the many daughter nuclei, 
and there results a stage in which a rosette of young 
forms ... encircles a central portion of protoplasm, 
known as the reliquary body or residual mass.| 

Buck, Med. Handbook, VIII. 537. 

reliquefy (ré- lik’ wé-fi), v.; pret. and pp. re- 

liquefied, ppr. reliquefying. I. trans. To 

render liquid again, as by fusion, after solid- 

ification has taken place. Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Industry, XII. 31. 

ΤΙ. intrans. To become liquid again, as by 
fusion or by absorption of moisture from the 
air, after solidification has taken place. 

relish!, ».— Single relish, in music, same as *xcadent. 

Rellyan (rel’i-an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching or the followers of James Relly, who 
organized a society of Universalists im London 
in 1750. 

Rellyanism (rel’i-an-izm), π. The doctrine 
of James Kelly, for a time a preacher in White- 
field’s communion and later the founder of a 


Universalist society in London in 1750. His 
main tenets were a mystical union between Christ and 
human beings whereby their acts are made Christ’s and 
Christ’s theirs, thus working out a complete salvation ; 
a spiritual baptism, an immersion of the mind in truth; 
and literal resurrection of the body. 


relm, ». <A simplified spelling of realm. 

reloader (ré-lo’dér), π. In transportation, a 
self-loading conveyer used to collect and trans- 
port coal from a coal-storage yard or pocket 
and to deliver it to railroad-cars or vessels or 
to place it in other near-by storage-places. In 
one form the conveyer is loaded by means of 
a self-filling bucket; in another a horizontal 
bucket-conveyer, supported by a swinging 
arm pivoted at one end, travels in a circle 

-along the edge of a coal-heap, sweeping up 
and taking away the coal as fast as it slides 
down. See *coal-storage. 

reloading-tool (ré-16’ding-t6l), n. A combina- 
tion tool for reloading cartridge-cases. It 
generally measures the proper powder-charge 
and inserts the bullet in its proper position. 

relocator ὃν ση n. <A device, used at 
sea-coast forts, by which the range and direc- 
tion of an object, determined by instruments 
safely placed at a distance, may be converted 
into corresponding data for the gun itself. 


rel. pron. An abbreviation of relative pro- 
noun. 
reluctance, η. 2. In elect., the resistance to 


magnetic flux: the reciprocal of permeance. 
The unit of reluctance is the oersted, which is 
the reluctance of a magnetic circuit in which 
a unit of magnetomotive force will produce 


unit flux.— Unit magnetic reluctance, the resistance 
offered to magnetic flux by a circuit of unit length and 
cross-section, and unit permeability. 

reluctantism (ré-luk’tan-tizm), n. [reluctant 


+ -ism.] The mental state of shrinking or 


withdrawal; ‘drawing into one’s shell’; a 
temporary incapacity or paralysis of the 
mental powers. 

The incisive coldness of Miss Lamb’s demeanor. . . 
was sufficient to chill . . . her youthful admirers into a 
state of objectified relwctantism, 

Cent. Mag., Feb., 1906, p. 552. 
reluctivity (ré-luk-tiv’i-ti), π. [reluct + -iv(e) 
+ -ity.] In elect., the specific reluctance of 
a substance; the ratio of the reluctance of a 
magnetic substance to that of air: the re- 
eiprocal of permeability. H. Du Bois, The 
Magnetie Cireuit, p. 20. 
reluxation (ré-luk-sa’shon), n. 
tion.} Same as *redislocation. 
Handbook, I. 62. 
rem, An abbreviation of remark or remarks. 
remainder, . 5. The right to succeed to a 
title or position on the decease of the holder; 
especially the right of succession to a peerage 
expressly assigned to a certain person or line 
of descent in default of male issue in the di- 
rect line. N. HE. D. [Great Britain.]—Nega- 
tive remainder, what a dividend lacks to make a too 
great quotient exact: as, 4 goes into 5 twice, with the 
negative remainder 3.— Positive remainder, so much 
of a dividend as prevents a too small quotient from being 


exact: thus 4 goes into 11 twice with the positive re- 
mainder 3. 


What are the two remainders, ppeeres and negative, 
which result from dividing the higher number, 74, by 
the lower number 40? Our English way of stating it is 
to say that. 40 goes into 74 once and leaves a (positive) 
remainder of 34 over. Smithsonian Rep., 1890, p. 340. 

remancipate (ré-man’si-pat), v. ¢t.; pret. and 
pp. remancipated, ppr. remancipating. [L. re- 
mancipat(um), pp. of remancipare, remanci- 
pate. See mancipate.|) In Rom. law, to 
transfer back again. 

remancipation (ré-man-si-pa’shon), n.  [re- 
mancipate.| In Rom. law, the act of remanci- 
pating or retransferring. See mancipation. 

remanence, ». 3. Residual magnetism; the 
flux density remaining in a magnetic circuit 
after the magnetizing force has ceased. 


There are three properties desirable in material for 
permanent magnets. First, to minimize bulk, the ma- 
terial should have a high permeability in order that it 
may accept a large amount of magnetism. Second, after 
magnetization the material should retain as large a pro- 
portion of the flux created as possible. The quality of 
magnetic retentiveness, or the ability of a substance to 
retain and keep the flux impressed upon it, is termed 
remanence. Elect. World and Engin., July 11, 1903, p. 63. 


Remanent flux, residual magnetic flux.—Remanent 
polarization. See *polarization. 


remanié, a. 2. Recemented, as a glacier 
formed by the falling of fragments of ice. 

II. ». A characteristic portion of one forma- 
tion occurring in another younger one; espe- 
cially, a fossil found in a bed of more recent 
origin than that in which it was first buried. 
J. Geikie, The Great Ice Age, p. 160. 

remanit (rem’a-nit), π. A trade-name of car- 
bonized silk rags (in which any admixture of 
cotton or wool has been chemically destroyed) 
bound. together with metal threads into the 
form of a small rope, braid, or mat, and used 
for insulating purposes, as for covering steam- 
pipes, ete. (Decision No. 5854, United States 

oard of General Appraisers. ) 

remark-book (ré-miark’bik), n. A note-book 
kept by the navigating officer of a vessel, which 
contains his memoranda of hydrographical 
matters, 

remex, ”.— Addigital remex. See *addigital. 

remicle (rem’i-kl); ». [Dim. of remex.] The 
outermost predigital of. a bird’s wing; the 
outermost feather attached to the second pha- 
lanx of the middle finger. ) 


The distal predigital is always small, and is designated 
the remicle. Proc. Zool, Soe. London, 1887, p. 344. 


remigiid (ré-mij’i-id), ». and a. T, n. Amem- 
ber of the jepidopterous family Remigiide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing {ο the family Remigudz. 
remigrant (rem’i-grant), π. [L. remigrans, 
ppr. of remigrare, go back, ς re-, back, + 
migrare, travel, go.) A parthenogenetic insect 
which, while born upon a different kind of plant 
from that upon which its parent was born, 
afterward returns to a plant of the kind that 
was the home of its parent. See *emigrant, 2. 
These alienocole in the following spring produce par- 
thenogenetic winged females, . . . remigrants or sexu- 
para, which return to Abies. 
E. F. Phillips, in Proce. Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 16, 
[1903, p. 298. 
Remilegia (rem-i-lé6’ji-i), n. [NL., said to be 
a metathesis of L. remeligo, a delayer.] <A 
genus of fishes of the family Jcheneidide, 
found in tropical seas. 


[re- + luxa- 
Buck, Med. 





Rengeso 


reminisce (rem-i-nis’), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
reminisced, ppr. reminiscing. ‘To indulge in 
reminiscences; relate past events; recollect. 
[Collogq. ] 
He reminisced gently all through the long summer 
afternoon. Back Country Letters, July 8, 1853. 
reminiscence,7. 4. In bdiol., the retention by 
a modern organism, during its development, 
of traces of the effect of past ancestral history. 
Similarities in development are here not only clear and 
striking, but obviously have some palingenetic meaning, 


since they give irresistible evidence of ancestral reminis- 
cence. E. B. Wilson, Biol. Lect., 1895, p. 106. 


Reminiscence Sunday. See *Sunday. 
remise, η. 4. A carriage-house in which a re- 
mise is kept. 
remissio (ré-mis’i-6), π. [L.: see remission.]} 
In anc. music, a passing from a higher to a 
lower pitch: opposed to intentio. 
remittance-man (ré-mit’ans-man), n. An 
idle, and frequently dissolute, man who lives 
on remittances from his home. Β. E. Morris, 
Austral English. 
Remittance men, as we call them here, are not so rare 
in my experience; and in such cases I act upon a system. 
R. L. Stevenson, The Wrecker, xxii. 
remitter!, n. 2. In postal service, the person 
who fills out the application-blank for a money- 
order; the sender of such an order. 
remittitur (ré-mit’i-tér), n. [L., ‘it is sent 
back’ or remitted.] In law: (a) Relinquish- 
ment of a part of the damages found by a jury. 
(6) The return of a record from the court of 
review to the lower court for proceedings as 
specified, as for execution or a new trial. <An- 
derson, Dict. of Law. 
remnant, η. 3. In geol., an outlier. 


This belt is of ‘very unequal width. Southeast of it 
Pensauken remnants again become more abundant, and 
still further in this direction the formation becomes com 
tinuous, and probably underlies the whole of the south. 
eastern part of the State. 

R. D. Salisbury, in Geol. Surv. of New Jersey, 1895, 

p. 10. 


remnantal (rem-nan’tal), ᾱ. [remnant + 
-all,] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
remnant. 

The elevated plain, southwest of Socorro, also appears 
to belong to the same class. Farther south at Paraje, at 
old Fort Selden and at El Paso, the same remnantal levels 
are noted. Amer. Jour. Sci., Dec., 1907, p. 470. 

remolade, η. See *rémoulade. 

remolino (rem-6-lé’n6), n. [It. Sp. remolino, 
a whirlwind (cf. remolo, a whirlpool, vortex), 
€ It. remolinare = Sp. remolinar = OF. remou- 
liner, < ML. *remolinare, grind as in a mill, « 
re-, again, < molinare, grind, < molina, a mill: 
see milll, n.] In Italian use, a whirlwind, es- 
pecially the smaller whirls such as the water- 
spout at sea and the sandspout or dust-whirl 
on land; figuratively, the spirit, witch, or 
demon imagined as animating the whirl. 

remontado (ra-mon-tii’d6), n. »[Sp., prop. pp. 
of remontar (reflex., flee to the hills, as slaves), 
elevate, ete. See remount.) A Christian na- 
tive of the Philippine Islands who has left his 
village and lives in the mountains. 

Remopleurides (rem-6-plé’ri-déz), π. [NL., < 
L. remus, an oar, + Gr. πλευρά, a ribs] A 
genus of opisthoparian trilobites having an 
expanded glabella, a wide axis, eleven to thir- 
teen thoracic segments, and a small flat and 
elongated pygidium. It occurs in the early 
Silurian rocks, 

remote, a. 2. (1) Specifically (2) in mycol., 
separated by a space, as the gills of certain 
fungi which do not extend quite to the stem. 

rémoulade (ra-mé-lid’), ». [F., also a veteri- 
nary medicine: ς It. remolata, of obscure ori- 
gin.] A salad-dressing: a French dressing 
with the addition of sir eggs and 
mustard. Also rémolade. 

rencontre (ron-kontr’), n. [F., a meeting. 
See rencounter.] In billiards, that kiss-shot, so 
called, in which the cue-ball drives the first 
object-ball against the second and meets the 
latter on its return from cushion. W. Broad- 
foot, Billiards, p. 230, 

rendement (rond-mon’),. [F., that whichis . 
rendered or produced, < rendre, render,| The 
proportion of a valuable substance obtainable 
from a particular crude material, as of pure 
erystallizable sugar from a raw sugar. 


rendition, ”.—Interstate rendition, in criminal law, 
the act of delivering up a criminal, or a person charged 
with crime, by the executive of one state upon the requi- 
sition of the executive of another. 


R. Eng. An abbreviation of Royal Engineers. 
Rengeso clover. See *clover. 





rennet 
rennet!, n.—Vegetable rennet. Same as cheese- 


maker. See also Withania. 

rennet-pepsin (ren’et-pep’sin), η. Pepsin ob- 
tained from the stomach of the calf. 

rennet-stomach (ren ’ et-stum’ ak), π. The 
fourth stomach, or abomasum, of a ruminant. 

rennin (ren’in), η. [renn(et) + -in?,] Same 
as *chymosin. 

renninogen (re-nin’d-jen), η. 
mosinogen. 

renominee (ré-nom-i-n6’), η. 
nowinated. 

renommist (ra-no-mist’), n. [G., < renommee, 
ς F. renommée, renown. See renown, n.] 
German use, a boaster; a braggart; a swag- 
gerer: applied in German universities to a 
leader in riotous drinking and fighting. See 
renowner, 2. 

There is a certain Renommist— as we call such roys- 

terers—oh, a Renommist of the first water!... From 
him we have a new... beer ceremonial, also. .,a 


cunning sabre throw. He is the king of drinkers and a 
reckless duellist. Egerton Castle, The Renommist. 


Same as *chy- 


One who is re- 


renovate, v. 1. trans.—Renovating crop. See 
crop. 
II, intrans. To revive; recover. [Rare.] 


O magic sleep ! O comfortable bird, 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hush’d and smooth!... 

who upfurl’d 
Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour, 


But renovates and lives? 
Keats, Endymion, Bk. i. 


Rensselaeria (ren-se-la’ri-i), π. [NL., < 
Stephan Van Rensselaer (1765-1839).] A genus 
of telotrematous terebratuloid brachiopods, 
often of large size and elongate form, and 
having the branches of the loop united in 
front in an elongate triangular plate. It is 
characteristic of the Lower Devonian,forma- 
tions. 

rent?, ».—Barren rent. Same as rent-seck. See rent2, 
2 (c).—Competition rent, See *competition.—Con- 
sumer’s rent, in recent polit. econ., the net gain in per- 
sonal satisfaction secured by a consumer through the 
acquisition of a commodity ; the surplus over that amount 
of satisfaction which is just sufficient to compensate 
the sacrifice of acquisition. Thus, if one secures for a 
dollar a commodity that yields an amount of satisfaction 
for which he would have given two dollars, if that had been 
necessary, a consumer’s rent valued at one dollar may be 
said to arise. The term is derived from a superficial re- 
semblance of this form of surplus to the rent of land, both 
being capable of differential measurement.— Cottier 
rent. See *cottier.—Economic rent, that part of the 
product of industry which is attributable to the land and 
which, under conditions of perfect competition, would be 
received by the owner of the land as contract rent.— Fair 
rent, a reasonable compensation for the use of land, as 
distinguished from rack-rent. See rack-rent.— Fee and 
life-rent. See */fee2.—Outstroke rent. See *out- 
stroke.— Rents and profits, a legal phrase denoting, ac- 
cording to context, the gross or net income or the entire 
proceeds from land, including its sale.-— Sleeping rent, 
a fixed rental, as#distinguished from a rental that. is sit 
portioned to the amount of profit or of mineral mined. 


rentability (ren-ta-bil’i-ti), m. [rentable (-bil-) 
+ -ity.} 1. The quality of being rentable. 
Specifically — 2. The capacity of a piece of 
property to produce a net income, or surplus 
above cost of replacement and of up-keep. 
renter], η. 3. One who collectsrents. [Eng.] 
As “ Renter” for collecting the rents of the lands, he 
remained a resident within the hospital precincts, and 
was intimately acquainted with all details of the founda- 
tion and management of the house. 
Athenzum, June 17, 1905, p. 751. 
4, A shareholder in a theater.— 5. In teleph., 
a subscriber. 
renunciant (ré-nun’siant), n. [L. renuntiare, 
renounce. See renunciance.| One who re- 
nounces, especially one who renounces the 
world. 
The renunciant’s vow is accepted by these great souls. 
Dowden, Studies in Literature, p. 262. 
renunciate (ré-nun’si-at), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
renunciated, ppr. renunciating. [See renounce. | 
To renounce. 
renunciative (ré-nun’si-a-tiv), a. [renwnciat(e) 
+ -ive.] Marked by renunciation; renuncia- 
tory. 
reoxidation (ré-ok-si-da’shon),. [re- + ozi- 
dation.] The taking up again of, or a second 
time combining with, oxygen: as in the case 
of the hemoglobin of the blood when, in pass- 
ing through the pulmonary circulation, it re- 
news the supply of oxygen from the air to be 
used up in combining with the carbon and 
hydrogen of the tissues of the body at large. 
rep? (rep), π. [Origin obseure.] 1. A man or 
woman of loose character; arip.—2. An in- 
ferior or worthless article. N. H. D. 
rep* (rep), π. In English school slang, an 
abbreviation of repetition. 


rep. 


Topeak (ré-pant’), v. t. 
a 


repaint (ré-pant’), . 


repair-link (ré-par’lingk), x. 





repeater, ”. 


repeat-sign (ré-pét’sin), n. 
repeller, 7. 


repercussion, 7. 


porter; (d) [οαρ.] of Representative ; (e) of 
representing ; {( 
publican. 


ready painted surface). 


It was necessary to repaint the pigeon-house once a 
year. The Columbarium, i. 


2. To paint again, as a picture or a part of a 
picture, 


The end of the long tasseled sleeve has been repainted 
over and over, . . . and the result is a patch where the 
light strikes across the picture. ' 

Nineteenth Century, July, 1888, p. 60. 
(repaint, v.] In the 
fine arts, a portion of a picture which has been 
painted over or repainted; a patch. 

Unfortunately, his perception of quality was not so 
acute as that of Charles I., who could detect repaints and 
alterations with a professional eye. 

Athenzum, Dec. 2, 1905, p. 768. 
In mech., a 
chain-link so constructed that it can readily be 
substituted for a broken 
CE» αι ( i: 
ο. -- link. Inround-link chains it is 
; usually made of half-sections of 
: a link formed by a plane which 
passes through its long and 
short axes, the link being open 
on the Jong side for a length 
equal to the thickness of the iron 
of which the links are made. 
These two halves are hooked to 
the adjoining links so that the 
opening of each half comes 
against. the continuous side. of 
the other, and when in place 
the two halves are riveted to- 
gether. In flat or roller-chains, 
the two pins are riveted to one 
side or cheek, and the other 
cheek is held in position after 
the repair-link is in place by 
cotters or spring loops of wire. 
reparation, ”. 4. In biol., 
the regeneration of a lost 
part out of the old tissue 
as contrasted ‘with τθ- 
generation through the 
formation of new tissue. 
[ Rare. ] 





Repair-link for round-link 
chain, 

A, section by a meridian 

plane; Α, perspective ele- 


vation showing the com- reparatory 


(ré-par’a-to- 


pleted link with _ both Same as repara- 


alves in place; C, top r1), a. 

as of one να tive. 
>» το view ο e other η : 
haitasdttoal showing the repeat, Ό. te (ὃ In faro, to 
break of the joint. Thein- Win or lose with a card in one 
terrupted side isopen wide deal in exactly the same way 
enough to pass the stock that it won or lost in the previ- 
of the solid link adjacent oyg deal. (d) To regurgitate ; 
to the repair-link on either he belched up : said of the taste 
, of a food or drug which has been 
taken into the stomach but is not speedily digested or 

passed on into the intestine. ae 
‘Its [thiocol] taste is not disagreeable, it is unirritating 
to the stomach, and it does not ‘‘repeat” after ingestion. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 741. 


9. In teleph., an instrument for 
reproducing in one circuit a message received 
over another circuit and of so enhancing its 
intensity as to enable its transmission to a 
greater distance than would otherwise be 


“practicable. 


A successful telephone repeater, is the great need in 
telephony, and its inventor would be abundantly re- 
warded materially, which undoubtedly accounts for the 
scores of patents that have been issued.on “ telephone 
repeaters”; yet of all these we do not know of one that 
has been put to public test on a circuit of sufficient 
length to demonstrate its capabilities. 

Elect. World and Kngin., March 26, 1904, p. 593. 
See repeat, n., 3. 
2. Specifically, in obstet., an in- 
strument used in difficult labor of animals. to 
repel the fetus until the head and limbs ean 
be made to present themselves normally for 
delivery. U.S. Dept. Agri., Rep. on Diseases 
of the Horse, 1903, Ρ. 177. 
3. In οὐδίεί., the impinging 
of the fetus upon the examining finger in the 
test for pregnancy known as ballottement.— 
4, In surg., the force causing a contrafissure. 
— 5. In πιοᾷ., the disappearance of an erup- 
tion or of a tumor asa result of an external 
application. 


repetition, ”.—Law of repetition. See «awl. 
rephlogisticate (ré-flo-jis’ti-kat), v. ¢.; pret. 


and pp. rephlogisticated, ppr. rephlogisticating. 
[re- + phlogisticate. } In the chemistry of the 
eighteenth century, to add again the imaginary 
essence of combustibility, phlogiston, to a sub- 
stance which was supposed to have lost it by 
burning. 

Other substances, such as phosphorus and sulphur, gave 
solids or acid liquids to which phlogiston was not so easy 


to add; but even they could be rephlogisticated. 
W. Ramsay, in Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 234. 


of republic ; (g) [σαρ.] of Re- replacement, ».—Wave of replacement. 
1, To paint over (an ae μεν (ré-pla’ning), m. 


replete, a. II. n. 


repliant (rep’li-ant), n. 


replot (ré-plot’), ο. t. or i. 


replotter (ré-plot’ér), n. 


report, v. i. 


repose, ”.— Grade of repose. 
repost, 7. glicized f 
reprecipitable (ré-pré-sip’i-ta-bl), a. 


representativity 





repressment 


An abbreviation (0) of report; (ο) of re- repkie (rep’ki), n. [Alaskan.] A kind of sea- 


urchin eaten by the Alaska Indians. 

See 
*kwavel, 

The process of 
planing a surface which has been previously 
planed; the process of planing over again. 


One who or that which is 
replete or full; specifically, a worker-ant which 
stores such large quantities of honey-dew or 
other liquid food in its crop that its gaster is 
greatly distended and assumes a spherical or 
subspherical form; also plerergate. 

In most cases, as McCook has shown, it is the major 
workers that most readily tend to become repletes, but 
this is not an invariable rule. . . Thoroughly hardened 
workers of the ordinary form, according to my observa- 
tions, are no longer able to become repletes. It is probable, 
therefore, that McCook’s failure to secure repletes from 
isolated major workers was due to his using individuals 
that were too old. 

W. M. Wheeler, in Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XXIV, 
1908, p. 379. 

[AF. repliant, ppr. of 
replier, reply: see reply, v.] A pleader in a 
suit who files or makes a replication, 


replica, n.— Wallace-Thorpe mepiica, a reproduction 
ο 


a Rowland grating made with gelatin. 


Science, March 
25, 1904, p. 483. 


replicatory (rep’li-ka-to-ri), a. [replicat(e) + 


-ory.) Of the nature of replication ; replying. 

[ Rare. } 

[re- + ploti, v.] 
o plot again; make use of the *replotter 

(which see). 


a ae replotting arm for attachment to the Lewis position- 


nder. 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification Rep., 1896, p. 18. 


An attachment to 
the table of a position-finder by means. of 
which the observer may quickly convert the 
measured range and direction into. corre- 
sponding range and direction for a gun. 

A complete automatic replotter is carried on the table 
of each instrument [range-finders], by the use of which 
the observer can instantly convert the range and direc- 
tion of the target as read from the instrument into the 
corresponding range and direction from the gun itself. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 367. 
4. Specifically, in music, to 
answer and echo, as voices in a madrigal. 
One bird reports unto another 
In the fall of silver showers, 
Whilst the earth (our common mother) 
Hath her bosom deckt with flowers. 
Sylvester, Song of Spring 


report, ”.—Crop report. See *crop. 
reportorially (ré-p6r-t6’ri-al-i), adv. 


In a re- 
porter’s or a journalistic style; by the use or 
work of reporters. [Colloq. ] 

But, unfortunately, the weather will not let the news- 
paper alone, and so, through government forecast and 
actual incident and accident, the newspaper must keep 
pegging away at it, editorially and ‘reportorially,’ until 
the present anomalous state of things is developed, for 
which there is no excuse in the nature of science or in 
the intelligence of those who-‘get out’ the modern news- 
paper. Pop. Sct. Mo., Feb., 1901, p. 382. 
rey See *&gradel, 

An Anglicized form of riposte. 
[repre- 
cipit(ate), + -able.] Capable of being again 
thrown down in solid form from .a solution, 
having previously undergone the same treat- 
ment and been redissolved. 


reprecipitate (ré-pré-sip’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and 


pp. reprecipitated, ppr. reprecipitating. [re- 
+ precipitate.| Tothrow down again in solid 
form from a solution a substance which has 
previously undergone the same treatment and 
been redissolved. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
V. 209. 


reprecipitation (ré-pré-sip-i-ta’shon), n.. The 


act or process of reprecipitating a substance. 
Partial or fractional reprecipitation is some- 
times resorted to in order to purify a sub- 
stance. Buck, Med. Handbook, LV. 128. 


representation, ”.— Conform or conformal rep- 


resentation, a representation which is isogonal, angle- 
true, and orthomorphic, so that an infinitesimal triangle 
is represented by one similar to it to within infinitesimals 
of a higher order. 


(rep-ré-zen-ta-tiv’i-ti), ”. 
W. D. Howells, in Ν.Α. 


Representativeness. 
[Rare. ] 


Review, April, 1901, p. 632. 


repressment (ré-pres’ment), πι. [repress, v., + 


-ment.). Repression; suppression. © [Rare. ] 


The Division of Botany, therefore, made a special effort 
to systematically collect information as to this newly 
arrived emigrant weed and to provide methods for its 
speedy repressment and eradication. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1894, p. 44. 


reprisal 


reprisal, ”.— Extraordinary reprisal, in Eng. law, 
a reprisal directing that satisfaction be taken from the 
offending state, not, as in ordinary reprisal, from its citi- 
zens. Such reprisals are under the Great Seal.— General 
reprisal, a reprisal in which officers and citizens of an 
ag rieved state are commissioned to take the persons 
and property of the offending state wherever found.— 
Negative reprisal, a reprisal which is accomplished by 
the refusal of an aggrieved state to perform an obligation 
to the offending state, or to permit the offending state to 
enjoy a right to which it is justly entitled.— Special re- 
risal, one in which an aggrieved citizen is commissioned 
y letters of marque to seize property belonging to an 
offending state or its citizens. This form of reprisal is a 
thing of the past, and the general reprisal, to be executed 
by the officer of the state, only tolerated. 


reprise, 7. 5. (b) It is especially used of the third 
section of a movement in sonata form. 


reproduction, ». 6. In forestry: (a) The 
process by which a forest is renewed, whether 
natural or artificial. (b) Seedlings or sap- 
lings from sprouts or from self-sown seed. 


—Method of multiple reproduction, method of 
single reproduction. See «method. 


Reproductive selection. 999 *selection. 
rept. An abbreviation of the Latin repetatur, 
let it be repeated. 
reptary (rep’ta-ri), a. [Irreg. < L. reptare, 
ογθθρ.] Creeping; reptant; reptatory ; repent. 
Reptigrada (rep-tig’ra-di), n. pl. [NL., <¢ L. 
reptare, crawl, creep, gradi, walk.] A 
division, having the grade of a superfamily, 
of Pinnipedia, containing the earless seals: 
the seals in which the hind legs cannot be 
turned forward and used for locomotion. Con- 
trasted with *Gressigrada. | 
reptigrade (τερ΄ {ἱ-ριᾶά), a. ([Reptigrada.] 
Adapted for locomotion by creeping without 
the aid of the hind limbs: specifically applied 
to the earless' seals. 
reptil, a.and». Asimplified spelling of reptile. 
reptility (rep-til’i-ti), n. [reptil(e), a., + -ity.] 
e character of being reptile; creeping 
habit; reptilian character. 
repub. An abbreviation (a) of republic; (0) 
[cap.] of Republican. 
republic, ”.— International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics. See *xbureau. 
republicism (ré-pub’lik-izm), π.  [Also, as 
first coined, republickism, < republic + -ἶδπι.] 
“A form of the state and a representative 
method of government: same as republican- 
ism without partizan connotation.  [Rare. ] 
When national government is established on a terri- 
torial basis, democracy is overthrown and kingship with 
aristocracy takes. its place, and monarchical society is 
organized. Monarchical society, in turn, gives place to 
a fourth stage, which we call republickism. We use the 
term in no partisan sense and select anew form of the 
word in order to avoid partisan implications. 
J. W. Powell, in An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1898-99, 
[p. οχν.. 
Repugnatorial foramen. Same as repugnatorial pore. 
See repugnatorial pores.—Repugnatorial glands. 
See defensive xglands. | 
repullulative (ré-pul’i-la-tiv), a. [repullu- 
lat(e) + -ive.] Having the property of sprout- 
ing or budding again. 
repulsion, ». 3. In bdiol., conspicuous unlike- 
ness in the color or markings of allied species 
which inhabit the same locality. ! 
σα μα κ ο Dh (ré-pul’shon-m6’tor), π. An 
alternating-current motor, for use on single- 
phase circuits, in which the stationary field is 
similar to that of a single-phase induction- 
motor and the armature is like that of an ordi- 
nary direct-current machine with commutator 
and brushes. The armature is short-circuited 
through the brushes and, after starting, the 
motor is commonly converted automatically 
into a single-phase induction-motor by some 
mechanical device that connects all the com- 
mutator-bars together. 


reputative (ré-piu’ta-tiv), a. Same as putative. 


request, ”.—Court of requests, (ο In India, a 
small-debt court composed of military officers, held in 
districts which are outside the jurisdiction of any ordi- 
nary court of this kind. NW. Ε. D.—General request. 
See special xrequest.— Request to charge, in law, an 
application made by either party to a suit, at the trial, 
that the court instruct the jury as to the law applicable 
to the case or to a certain phase of the case, in order that 
their verdict may be in accord with the law, for example, 
as to measure of damages. It may also include instruc- 
tions as to facts in evidence.—Special request, in law, 
a request actually made ata stated time and place, and 
so set forth in a complaint: used in contradistinction to 
a general request, which does not necessarily state the 
time when and place where made. 

[NL.] A genus 


Requienia (rek-wi-é’ni-i), n. 
of teleodesmaceous Pelecypoda, belonging to 
the Chamacea and characterized by spirally 
twisted gastropod-like shells, the left valve 
being large and the right small and operculi- 


form. It occurs in the Lower Cretaceous 
rocks. 

Requisitions of title, in the law of conveyancing, formal 
inquiries on behalf of the proposed purchaser of real 
property as to the title. These the vendor is to satisfy. 

rere? (ra’ra), n. [Polynesian rere.] Bast-fiber 
obtained from Cypholophos macrocephalus, a 
shrub or small tree of the nettle family grow- 
ing without cultivation on many islands of the 
Pacific ocean. From it are made fine mats 
highly prized by the natives. In Samoa called 
Sau pata. 

reroll (ré-rdl’), ο. t... [re- + roll.] To roll 
again; roll up what has. been unrolled; roll 
backward. 

reroll (ré-rdl’), ». In mechanical piano-play- 
ers and similar machines, a device, usually 
controlled by a stop or lever, whereby the 
music-roll, after having been used, is auto- 
matically rewound so as to be ready for use 
again. 

Res integra, a matter not yet acted on, or a point of law 
not yet adjudicated.—Res inter alios, ‘transactions 
between others,’ that is, third parties, or strangers to a 
proceeding : a phrase used, in the law of evidence, to de- 
note matters not relevant to the case.— Res ipsa loqui- 
tur, ‘the thing itself speaks’: a phrase used, in the law 
of evidence, to denote the principle that, under certain 
circumstances, a presumption of negligence arises from 
the mere happening of an event.— Res nullius, ‘no one’s 
property’: in law, a phrase denoting property without 
an assignable owner.— Res publicx, ‘public property’ : 
in law, designating any property public in its nature, as 
harbors and rivers.— Res universitatis, ‘things of the 
community’: in law, designating things of common 
access, as the churches, theaters, and parks of a city. 

Res, An abbreviation (a) of resigned; (0) of 
reserve. 

resaldol (ré-sal’dol), π. [re(sorcinol) + sal(i- 
cylic) + -d- + -ol.] A trade-name of a light- 
brown pulverulent compound of salicylic acid 
and resorcinol. It is used in medicine as an 
intestinal antiseptic and astringent. 

resalgin (ré-sal’jin), η. [re(sorcinol) + sal(i- 
cylic) + -g- + -in2.] The /-resorcylate of anti- 
pyrin, C1, Hy, gONo.CgH3(OH)oCOOH. 

resaw (re-sa’), m. A resawing-machine using 
circular or band-saws; also, any cireular saw 

‘used in a resawing:machine of this kind. 

resazoin (ré-saz’0-in), π. [res(orcinol) + azo- 
+ -in2,] Same as *resazurin. 

resazurin (rd-sazh’t-rin), πα. [res(orcinol) + 
azure + -in2,] A dark-red erystalline sub- 


0,0 
stance, 0.CgHs( it Yost made by the 


action of nitrous acid or nitrogen peroxid on 
resorcinol. It decomposes when melted. 
Also called resazoin. 

research-observatory (ré-sérch’ob-zér’va-to- 
ri); ». An observatory or laboratory devoted 
to researches for the increase of knowledge, 
as distinguished from a mere observing station 
or an educational laboratory. ‘The Mount 
Weather Research Observatory is maintained 
by the U. Β. Weather Pikeat ο scientific re- 
search. Also research-laboratory. 


research-school (ré-sérch’skél), n. A school 
in which the pupils are trained in original 
scientific research. 


réseau, π. 2. A network of small squares 
formed by two sets of fine, parallel, equidis- 
tant lines, some millimeters apart, crossin 
each other at right angles, accurately rule 


upon a glass plate. This is interposed in a photo- 
graphic telescope immediately in front of the sensitive 
plate, so that its lines are impressed upon the negative 
and furnish reference-points from which the positions of 
star-images can be measured. Its use isnot without some 
drawbacks, but presents some great advantages, and, on 
the whole, is favorable to accuracy. 

Prof. Turner showed specimens of photographic repro- 
ductions of réseaux for stellar photography made by M. 
H. Bourget. Atheneum, Jan. 27, 1906, p. 111. 


3. A diffraction grating. See grating?, 2 (b). 
Amer. Jour. Sci., July, 1904, p. 85.— Pentagonal 
réseau, imaginary lines forming the edges of the pen- 


tagonal dodecahedron used by Elie de Beaumont in ex- 
plaining the position and distribution of mountain-ranges. 


Prof. Suess dismisses all geometrical plans of the earth, 
such as Elie de Beaumont’s famous Pentagonal réseau, 
as misleading Wills-o’-the-wisp. 

Nature, June 29, 1905, p. 193. 
Réseau photosphérique [F., ‘ photospheric network. ’], 
a sort of network of regions alternately distinct and 
blurred, covering the sun’s surface, according to the earlier 
photographs of Janssen made with wet plates. Later re- 
sults, however, seem to indicate that the phenomenon 
was not solar but purely photographic. 

Super-eminent among them are the long series due to 
M. Janssen’s skill; yet after twenty years the réseau 
photosphérique, a phenomenon of “ blurring” manifested 
by their means, continues enigmatic as to its nature, and 
open to doubt even as to its solar origin. 

... δε M. Clerke, Problems in Astrophysics, p. 17. 


resetting-pin 


resedaceous (res-e-da’shius), a. 
pertaining to the Resedacee. 


resegmentation (ré”seg-men-ta’shon), n. 
[γ6- + segmentation.] Continued or repeated 
division into segments; division of segments 
into smaller segments. 


resemblance, ”.— Cryptic resemblance, in biol., the 
resemblance of an organism to another or to an inorganic 
object for the purpose of concealment. Encyc. Brit., 
ΧΧΥΤΙ. 149.—General resemblance, in biol., any re- 
semblance of an organism to its environment which is in- 
dependent of its form and color-pattern, such as the 
whiteness of arctic animals and the transparency of pe- 

lagic ones. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 146:—Mimetic re- 
semblance, in diol., the copying, in one species, of a 

useful deceptive characteristic of another species, for the 

purpose of giving to its possessor the same advantage. 

Eneye. Brit., XX VII. 149.— Protective resemblance, 

in biol., any resemblance in color, markings, or form, 

which an animal or plant bears to other animals or plants 

or to the inorganic environment, for the purpose of hiding 

its possessor from enemies.—Pseudallosematic, pseud- 

aposematic, pseudepisematic, pseudosematic re- 

semblance. See *pseudallosematic, etc.—Special 

resemblance, in biol., the resemblance of an organism 

to some specific object, animate or inanimate, in its nor- 

mal environment, as ameans of concealment from enemies: 
or of preventing its prey from discovering its presence. 

Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 146..—Synaposematic resem- 

blance, in biol., the resemblance of a species to allied 

species in respect to aposematic or warning characters. 
Encyc. Brit., XXVII. 148.—Syneryptic resemblance, 

in biol., the resemblance between organisms that are con- 

cealed in the same way. HEncyc. Brit., XX VII. 147.— 
Syntechnic resemblance, in biol., the sort of likeness 

between organisms that is due to functional similarity. 

Encyc. Brit., XX VIL. 147. 


resequent (re-sé’kwent), a. | [re- + sequent.] 
In phys. geog., again following a consequent 
course: said of a stream which has spontane- 
ously resumed a course similar to that of the 
initial consequent stream of the district. W. 
Μ. Davis. 


reserv, v. ¢. and n. 
reserve. 


reserve, v. t. 4. In eccles., to retain or preserve 
(a portion of the consecrated elements) for 
certain purposes. «Ν.Ε. D. 


A portion of the eucharist, under one kind alone, was 
always reserved in the church, from each mass to the 
other. Rock, Church of the Fathers, IIT. 41. Ν.Ε. D. 


reserve, 7. 12. In postal service, a fixed 
amount of cash retained at a money-order sta- 
tion to meet orders payable at that station. 
— Federal forest reserve, See national forest *xre- 
serve.— Gold reserve, the gold held by the United States 
treasury for the redemption of United States notes. This 
fund was first accumulated for the resumption of specie 
payments, and at that date (Jan. 1, 1879) amounted to 
over $114,000,000. By the provisions of the act of July 12, 
1882, it was practically fixed at $100,000,000. In April, 
1893, it first fell below this sum as a result of the policy 
of the treasury (under the “parity” clause of the act of 
July 14, 1890) in paying the treasury notes of 1890, on de- 
mand, in gold; and by January, 1894, fell to $65,650,000. 
To replenish the fund the government gold bonds — $50,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent. bondsin January; 1894 ; $50,000,000 
of 5 per cent. bonds in November, 1894; about $62,000,000 of 
4 per cent. bonds in .February, 1895; and $100,000,000. . 
of 4 per cent. bonds in January, 1896.— Irrespective 
reserve, in postal service, a maximum reserve allowed 
over and above the total reserve held against unpaid 
money-orders.— National forest reserve, a tract of 
land set apart from the public domain by proclamation 
of the President of the United States, under section 24 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, or created by special act of Con- 
gress, and administered under laws of the United States 
passed for that purpose, in order “to improve and pro- 
tect the forest within the reservation or for the purpose 
of securing favorable conditions of waterflows and to fur- 
nish a continuous supply of timber for the use and neces- 
sities of citizens of the United States.” Also called 
Jederal forest reserve.—Naval reserve, an auxiliary 
naval force of officers and men under the direct control 
of the national government; in the United States, a body 
of State seamen, on the same legal footing as the State 
troops. The former class are now designated as naval 
militia, and are auxiliary to the regular naval forces of 
the nation.— Reserve of buoyancy. See *buoyancy. 
— Reserve pattern. See «pattern.— Reserve seed 
method. See *seed.—Reserve sprout forest. See 
*/forest.— Reserve style. Same as resist style (which 
see, under resist).— Water reserve, a district, reserved 
from occupation, from which water drains into the vari- 
ous streams forming the water-supply of a district. [Aus- 
tralia.] 1 

reservery (ré-zér’ve-ri), n. [reserve + -y3.] 
The status of a reservist; service in the re- 
serves. [Rare.] : 


«6 Reservery,” said he, “seems a pretty mean way to 
spend one’s autumn holiday.” — 


R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 101. 

reservoir, 7. 5. In organ-building, same as 
storage-bellows. See *bellows, 3, and organ}, 6. 
—S§torage reservoir, a reservoir for the purpose of 
storing or impounding water, as for the purpose of water- 
supply, water-power, or irrigation. 

reset!,”. 3. The act or practice of receiving 
stolen goods. ΔΝ. E. D. 

resetting-pin (ré-set’ing-pin), n. In comput- 
ing-machines, a pin which acts in combination 
with other mechanism in bringing the figure- 


Relating or 


A simplified spelling of 


resetting-pin 


wheels simultaneously to the zero. position 
before beginning an operation. H. Goldman, 
The Arithmachinist, p. 57. 

resetting-wheel (ré-set’ing-hwél), π. In an 
arithmometer, a small outside nurled wheel 
which is turned by the operator’s fingers to 
bring the numeral-wheels to the zero position 
before performing an operation. H. Goldman, 
The Arithmachinist, p. 63. 

resh® (rash), n... [Heb. résh, connected with 
Heb. rosh, Aram. résh, head.]. The twentieth 
letter (4) of the Hebrew alphabet, correspond- 
ing to the English r.. Its numerical value is 
200. 

residence, ”.— Legal residence, See residence, 5 (0). 

residential, a. 2. Of or belonging Το a resi- 
dent. N. #. D. | 

residual, I, a.— Residual products. See *product. 

II. ». 4. In math., the difference between 

a variate and the mean of the set or series. 

residuary, @. 2. In geol., noting the insoluble 
portion of a series of rocks which have been 
long exposed to weathering. The soluble por- 
tion having been leached away, only the resid- 
uum remains, as, for example, clays from 
limestone. ; 

residuum, ». 38. In geol., the insoluble re- 
mainder left behind during processes of rock- 
weathering by the removal of the soluble 
portion. 

Resignation bond. See *bond!. 

resile, v. i. 2. To shrink, recoil, or retreat 
from something.—3,. To recoil or rebound; 
return to its original form or position, as an 
elastic body. : 

_ resilifer (ré-sil’i-fér), ». [NL. resili(um) + 

-fer.| In the: pelecypod mollusks, a shelly 

spoon-shaped process within the beaks of the 

valves on which the resilium rests and to which 

it is attached by its ends; the chondrophore. 


resiliometer (ré-sil-i-om’e-tér), n.  [Irreg. < 
resili(ence) + -o-meter.] An instrument for 
testing resilience. 

resilium (ré-sil’i-um), ».; pl. resilia (-ii). [NL., 
< resilire, spring back. See resile.} In the 
pelecypod mollusks, an internal part of the 
ligament, lamellar in structure and composed 
of horny fibers, with a considerable intermix- 
ture of lime which may aggregate and form an 
accessory shelly plate (ossiculum or lithodesma),. 
The resilium acts as a plug against which the 
valves, when closed, are brought into opposi- 
tion, and its tendency therefore is to push the 
valves asunder. 


Separation between ligament and resilium. 
Science, Nov. 27,,1896, p. 771. 


resin, ”.— Agaric resin. See xagaric.— Alpha-resin. 
Same as *guaiaconic acud:—Angico resin, a Brazilian 
gum obtained from Acacia Angico, and soluble in alcohol 
and in proof-spirit. It is used in chest complaints.— 
Betula resin, a resinous body contained in the outer 
corky layers of the white birch (Betula alba).—Bolo- 
retin resin, a resin derived from the fossil fir-wood 
found in Danish peat-bogs. Itis soluble in ether, but 
not in cold alcohol. It melts at 75-79° C.—Bucuru- 
manga resin, a light-yellow, transparent resin found in 
auriferous alluvium near Bucurumanga, New Granada. 
—Calabaresin. Same as Maynas xresin.— Capsicum 
resin, a resin found in Capsicum fastigiatum and Cap- 
sicum annuum, or Cayenne pepper. The acrid proper- 
ties of the pepper were formerly ascribed to it.—Galba 
resin. Same as Maynas *resin.—Gomard resin, an 
oleoresin from the West Indies exuded by Bursera gum- 
mifera. It has an odor somewhat resembling elemi and 
turpentine.— Hemlock-spruce resin, a reddish-brown 
resin, closely allied to Bucguady pitch, obtained from 
hemlock-spruce (Pinus Canadensis); Canada pitch. It 
is used medicinally.— Hyawa resin. Same as Hyawa 
gum (which see, under gwm2).—Incense-tree resin. 
Same as hyawa gum (which see, under gwm2).— Indian- 
hemp resin, a brown, amorphous, highly narcotic com- 
pound obtained from the common hemp (Cannabis 
sativa) when it is grown in India; cannabin. It is used 
as a nerve-sedative.— Kamila resin, a resinous, dark- 
red coloring-matter from kamila, which contains about 
75 per cent. of it. The resin consists of several chemi- 
cal compounds.— Koussein resin. Same as *kosin.— 
Luban mati resin, an oleoresin derived from birdwood 
(Boswellia Frereana); elemi. It is white externally, 
amber-colored inside, and has an odor of lemon and tur- 
pentine and a mild terebinthinous taste. It was used 
In medicine until the seventeenth century. Also called 
luban meyeti.—Masopin resin. Same as *masopin. 
—Maynas resin, a resin, ©,4Hj,0,4(2), obtained by 
incision from the tree Calophyltum Calaba, in the 
plains of San Martino and the Orinoco.—Mezereon 
resin, the acrid constituent of mezereon bark, from 
Daphne Mezereon, found in middle and southern Eu- 
rope. It is used in cases of rheumatism and scrofula 
as an alterative and sometimes as, a vesicant.— Pali- 
sander resin, a black, brittle resin, Co; Ho10g (2, which 
is contained in palisander wood. It melts at 95° C.— 
Palm resin. Same as x*cerosiline.—Pellitory resin. 
Same as *pyrethrin.— Pepper resin, a resin found in 
epper, and said to be the cause of its pungent taste.— 
sin of birch. Same as betulin.—Val d’Arno Su- 
periore resin, a fossil resin’ closely resembling the 


Weissenfels resin. — Weissenfels lignite resin, a mix- 
ture of resins obtained from the distillation-products of 
lignite found at Weissenfels. 


resin-cyst (rez’in-sist), n. 
wood, containing resin. 

resineone (re-zin’é-0dn), n. [resin + -e- + 
-one.| A compound, Csg9gH4s0(?), formed by 
distilling colophony with lime. 

resin-gnat (rez’in-nat),. An American ceci- 
domyiid fly, Diplosis resinicola, whose. larvee 


A cyst or sac, in 





b 


Resin-gnat (Diplosts resinicola), 

a, adult female; 4, wing of same; c, cross-section of antenna of 
female; d, same of male; é, section of pine twig showing work of 
larve; /,same showing extruded pupa-cases: αν ¢, 7, enlarged; 
6, ε, d, still more enlarged. (After Comstock, U.S. D. A.) 


live in exuding lumps of resin, on pine-trees 
and feed on the abraded bark. Comstock, 
Manual of Insects, p. 447. | 

resinic (re-zin’ik), a. [resin + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling resin. 

resinite (rez’in-it), ». [resin + -ite.] Same 
as *retinasphalt. 

resin-oil (rez’in-oil), n. Same as rosin-oil. 

resinone (rez’in-6n), n. [resin + -one.] A 
compound, Cj9H;,0(?), formed by distilling 
colophony with lime. | 

resinosis (rez-i-no’sis), n. [resin + -osis, de- 
noting disease.] An abnormal outflow of 
resin from a coniferous tree. In some cases 
it is attributed to the fungus Armillaria mellea, 
while in others the cause is unknown. 

Outflows of resin— Resinosis— also come under this 
general heading [flux] but although some resin-fluxes are 
traced to the destructive action of Agaricus [Armillaria] 
melleus in Conifers, others, as well as certain forms of 


Gummosis, are still in need of explanation. 
Encye. Brit., ΧΧ.ΧΙ. 678. 


resinous, α. 2. Noting the peculiar luster of 
certain glassy rocks, as the pitchstones, which 
gives to fractured surfaces the appearance of 
resin. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., p. 131. 

ο eere (rez’in-spir“it),; n. Same as *pino- 
ine. 


resin-wash (rez’in-wosh), ». A standard in- 
secticide mixture for use against scale-insects 
and plant-lice. One of the formulas is: resin, 
20 pounds; caustic soda, 5 pounds; fish-oil, 
24+ pints; water to make 100 gallons. Year- 
book Ὁ. S. Dept. Agr., 1900, p. 261. 


resistance, . 4. In naval arch., the reaction 
which a vessel opposes to an extraneous force 
by which it is dragged or driven through the 
water, and particularly to motion forward in 
the direction of the length of the vessel. 


Modern investigation and experimentation in model- 
basins have led to the division of this resistance into 
three principal parts. The whole resistance of the vessel 
as distinguished from its parts is called the total resis- 
tance. Frictional resistance is that part due to the fluid 
friction of the water flowing past the wetted surface of 
the vessel (see also kcoeficient of friction (b)). The eddy- 
making resistance is that part due to the formation of 
eddies in the water flowing past. the vessel, particularly 
where the streams unite at the stern and around projec- 
tions or abrupt breaks in the under-water surface or at 
the bows in very bluff-bowed vessels. In well-formed 
ships the ner are resistance is a very small part of 
the total resistance. The wave-making resistance is that 
part of the resistance caused by the absorption of energy 
in the formation and maintenance of the systems of 
waves accompanying a vesselin motion. This part of the 
resistance is small at low speeds, but at speeds in knots 
equal to or greater than the square root of the length of 
the vessel in feet usually forms the greater part of the 
total resistance. That part of the total resistance remain- 
ing after subtraction of the frictional resistance is called 
the residuary resistance. (See also Froude’s *law.)— 
Apparent resistance, in e/ect., the resistance of a cir- 
cuit, including not only the true or ohmic resistance of 
the conductors but also the false resistance due to counter- 
electromotive forces or to reactance. In circuits having 
reactance the apparent resistance is the same as the im- 
pedance.— As etrical resistance, in elect., a resis- 
tance greater to a flow of current in one direction than in 
another. Houston, Dict. Elect.— Ballast resistance, 





resistance 


resistance placed in series with a Nernst lamp, are-lamp, 
or mercury-lamp for the purpose of equalizing the fiow of 
current in the circuit. See Nernst klamp. lect. World 
and Engin., March 28, 1903, p. 528.—Bolstering resis- 
tance, the compensating resistance or ballast of a Nernst 
lamp, arc-lamp, or mercury-lamp. See Nernst *lamp. 

[Eng.] Elect: World and Engin., March 28, 1903, p. 528.— 
Center of lateral resistance, in naval arch., the resul- 
tant center of the water-pressures which oppose motion 
sidewise or tothe lee of a vessel from pressure of the wind 
on the sails. The point is usually taken as the center of 
gravity of the immersed portion of the central longitudi- 
nal section of the vessel.— Coefficient of direct resis- 
tance. See x*coeficient.— Coefficient of frictional 
resistance. Same as *eoeficient of friction (b).—Co- 
efficient of resistance. See x*coeficient.— Contact 
resistance, (a) See contactl. (b) Resistance to the flow 
of current which occurs at the surface between conductors 
in contact, as in the coherer, or between the liquid and 
the terminal of an electrolyticcell, or between the heated 
gas in the electric arc and the carbon.— Curve of resis- 
tance, See *curve.—Curve resistance, in railroad- 
ing, the resistance to or retardation of the motion of a train 
encountered when traversing a curve in the road. It is 
caused by the combined slipping of the two rigidly joined 
wheels in each pair in the train, resulting from the un- 
equal length of the two rails composing the curve, and 
the friction of the flanges of the forward outer wheels of 
each truck in guiding the train through the curve. 
Curve resistance implies increased power in the engine 
at this point because it must be added to the normal 
train resistance while passing the curve. See train *re- 
sistance.— Dielectric resistance, (a) The power of a 
dielectric to resist the stresses to.which it is subjected in 
an electrostatic field, as measured by the difference of 
potential necessary to ‘produce a disruptive discharge 
through the medium. (0) The resistance offered by a. 
dielectric to the passage of an electric current; the ohmic 
resistance of an insulating substance.— Effective resis- 
tance, in alternating-current circuits, the energy com- 
ponent of impedance, defined as the energy component 
of the alternating electromotive force divided by the cur- 
rent.— Elastic resistance, the resistance offered by any 
material, solid or liquid, to a change of form or size up to 
the point at which it would receive a permanent defor- 
mation from .the stress.— Equivalent resistance, in 
elect., a resistance the value of which is such that it may 
be substituted foranother resistance or set of resistances 
(such as the valious resistances of a complex or divided 
circuit) without affecting the intensity of the current.— 
Essential resistance, in elect., the internal resistance 
of an electrolytic cell or of a generator or motor.— Ex- 
ternal secondary resistance, that part of the elec- 
tric resistance of an electrolyte (specifically of anima‘ 
or vegetable tissue) which is due to cataphoric ‘action. 

— raordinary resistance, in elect.,+ the external 
resistance of a circuit containing a generator, motor, 
or battery.— False resistance, in e/ect., that part of 
the apparent resistance of a circuit which is due to 
the' presence of counter-electromotive force.— Grade 
resistance, in railroading, the resistance caused by 
the weight of a train moving upon an upgrade, where 
the weight. tends to pull the train backward down the 
grade. A one per cent, grade offers a grade resistance 
that requires an extra tractive force in the locomotive 
(in excess of the tractive force required on a level 
track) that is estimated at 20 pounds per ton of train 
weight. Grades that exceed five per cent. require a 
cable to haul the train up the grade or a locomotive 
having geared wheels and a rack, as in amountain read. 
See cable-railroad, geared locomotive (under locomotive), 
and train kresistance.—Inductionless resistance, the 
resistance of a circuit devoid of inductance.— Insula- 
tion resistance, in elect., the resistance which the in- 
sulation of a conductor, such as a cable, offers to the flow 
of current from the conductor to the earth or to any 
other conductor from which it is insulated.— Jacobi’s 
unit of resistance, a practical unit of resistance equal 
to the resistance of a copper wire one millimeter in 
diameter and one meter in length.— Lateral resistance, 
in naval arch., the resistance of a vessel to motion 
sideways through the water, or resistance to making 
leeway under sail.— Matthiesen’s unit of resistance, 
a practical unit of electrical resistance equal to the re- 
sistance at 60° F. of a copper wire 1/16 of an inch in diam- 
eter and one statute mile in length Modulus. of 
resistance. See *modulus.—Molecular resistance 

in phys. chem., the specific resistance of a dissolved 
electrolyte multiplied by the concentration: it is the 
same as the resistance of one gram-molecule of the elec- 
trolyte when dissolved and contained between two large 
electrodes one centimeter apart.—Non-inductive re- 
sistance, in elect., resistance of a circuit which has no 
reactance and which, owing to the absence of inductance 
and capacity, has the same resistance for an alternating as 
for a direct current.— Ohmic resistance, in elect., that 
portion of the apparent resistance or impedance of. a 
circuit which depends only upon the dimensions. of the 
conductors, their temperature, and the materials of 
which they are composed.— Primary resistance. See 
*xprimary.— Resistance factor, in phys., the coefficient 
or numerical factor which expresses the resistance due 
to friction, or to similar causes, in the movement of a 
projectile or of a revolving or oscillating body.— Resis- 
tance rhythm. See *rhythm.—Rotational resis- 
tance, resistance to rotation due to journal friction or 
other influences.—Selenium resistance, in elect., a 
resistance consisting of a strip, plate, or bar of vitreous 
selenium. Its characteristic feature is the reduction of 
resistance by exposure to light.— Skin resistance, in 

elect., resistance of a conductor to oscillatory currents of 
very high frequency, as contrasted with its resistance to 

a steady current. In the former case only the layers 
nearest the surface conduct, whereas the resistance to a 
αν current is inversely as the cross-section of the con- 

uctor. 

The so-called third rail is also welded by these means. 
The skin resistance of copper bonds increases with time, 
and frequent repairs are necessitated thereby. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., April, 1904, p. 248. 


Slide resistance, a rheostat with sliding contacts. See 
*slide-wire.— Spurious resistance, false resistance as 
distinguished from the true ohmic resistance of the con- 


resistance 


ductors of a circuit. See false *xresistance.— Thermal 
resistance, resistance to the passage of heat: the re- 
verse of thermal conductivity.— Traction resistance, 
the resistance due to friction, which must be overcome in 
drawing a load along a track or road.—Train resis- 
tance, in railroading, the sum of all the forces that tend 
to retard and stop a train when it 18 in motion. Itismea- 
sured in terms of the power of the engine spent in starting 
the train and keeping it in motion on a level track. 
Engines for fast passenger-trains are usually capable of 
Ανν overcoming the train resistance at starting, when 

e resistance is greatest, and maintaining the speed at 
the most economic rate when the resistance is least. The 
chief force in train resistance is friction of the wheels 


and flanges on the rails. Added to this are the friction of 


the journals and moving parts of the engine, the resis- 
tance of the air, the force and direction of the wind, the 
temperature and the weather, and the speed of the train. 
Sometimes called rolling resistance. See grade *resis- 
tance and curve kresistance.— Transition resistance. 
(0) In elect., the resistance, to the passage of an electric 
current, which exists at the boundary between two 
media, as when a current flows from a solid into a 
liquid or gas, or vice versa.— True resistance, in elect., 
the ohmic resistance of a conductor; that part of the 
impedance of a conductor which depends only on its 
material, size, and temperature.—Varley’s unit of 
resistance, a practical unit of electrical resistance 
ear by Varley and defined as equal to twenty-five 
iemens’s units. Varley’s unit was approximately 23.5 

ohms. Matthiesen’s unit is also sometimes spoken of as 
Varley’s unit. See Matthiesen’s unit of resistance. 

resistance-furnace (ré-zis’tans-fér’nas), n. 
Same as electric *furnace. Elect. World and 
Engin., Jan. 23, 1904, p. 176. 

resistance-head (ré-zis’tans-hed), n. The re- 
sistance offered by the air at the front of a 
moving train. 

resistance-inductance (ré-zis’ tans-in-duk’- 
tans), . In elect., a starting device for three- 


a 


Resistance-inductance. 


phase induction-motors. It consists of a resistance- 
coil ry anda coil having suitable inductance ¢ connected 
in series across the mains. The mains @ and 6 are con- 
nected to two of the three terminals of the motor m, and 
the third terminal σ is connected to a point between the 
two coils. Steinmetz, Elect. Engineering, p. 293. 
resistance-tube (ré-zis’tans-tib), n. A rheo- 
stat consisting of a tube of insulating material 
containing powdered carbon, the resistance of 
which is varied by means of pressure. 
resistant, a 2. In bot., able to resist the 
attacks of parasites: applied to those plants 
which, because of some inherent property, are 
able to resist the attack of those parasites to 
which they are usually subject. 

The advisability of renewed efforts in the introduction 
and cultivation of varieties of Vitis vinifera on resistant 
stocks in that region. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1898, p. 57. 

resister, ». 2. Specifically, in elect., a body 

which offers resistance to the flow of current: 

said of the substances which transmit current 

within an electric furnace and become heated 
because of their resistance. 

The resistance medium or “resistor,” when solid, usu- 
ally consists of a core of carbon, coke, or graphite. 

: Sct. Amer. Sup., May 27, 1905, p. 24586. 
resistive, a. II. π, In elect., a resistance; 
that which offers resistance. ) 

A non-inductive resistive in the shape of a barrel of 
water was connected between the common bus-bar and 
ground. Elect. World and Engin., April 11, 1903, p. 607. 

resistiveness (ré-zis’tiv-nes), π. Power of re- 
sistance. 

resistivity, . 2. In elect., specific resistance ; 
the resistance of a unit quantity of a sub- 
stance, or of a sample of unit cross-section 
and unit length. 

Electric Resistivity may be defined as a quality of a 
substance in virtue of which a difference of potential can 
exist between different portions of the body when these 
are in contact with some constant source of electromotive 
force, in such a manner as to form part of an electric 
circuit. Eneye. Brit., XXVIII. 4. 
Magnetic resistivity, specific magnetic resistance ; the 
reluctivity or opposition to magnetic flux of a material 
as compared to that of air.— Mass resistivity, in elect., 
specific resistance expressed in terms of length and weight 
of the substance; the resistance in ohms of a wire one 
meter long and weighing one gram. 

We may express the resistivity [of a pagal) by ια 
the resistance in ohms offered by a wire of the materi 
of uniform cross-section, one metre in length, and one 
gramme in weight. This numerical measure of the re- 
sistivity is called the Mass- Resistivity. : 

Encye. Brit., XXVIII. 5. 


resolve, v. {. 


resonance, 7%. 


resonance-bottle (rez’6-nans-bot’1), 


Volume resistivity, in elect., ‘specific resistance ; 
cubic centimeter is the unit of size. 


resizer (ré-si’zér), π. [*resize + -erl.] A die 
for restoring a fired cartridge-case to its proper 
size: it is used before reloading in order that 
the cartridge-case may certainly fit the chamber 
of the gun. 

resolute, x. 3. In math., the specifically di- 
rected component of a vector. 

resolution, η. 13. In optics: (a) The separa- 
tion by means of an optical instrument, such 
as a telescope or spectroscope, of close-lying 
bodies such as the components of a double 
star or of a multiple line inthe spectrum. (0) 
The rendition by means of a microscope of 
the minute details of structure of a substance. 
— Resolution of a vector, the determination, by the 


prineiple,of the parallelogram or other method, of the 
components of a force or of any other vector quantity. 


Resolutioner, ». 2. [1. ¢.] One who joins in 
or subscribes to a resolution. N. ἤ, D. 


resolv, v. and ». A simplified spelling of re- 


solve. 
18. In optics, to make distin- 
guishable, by means of an optical instrument, 
the details of structure of a body, or to sep- 
arate by such means close-lying bodies, such 
as the stars in a cluster. 
4. In elect., the condition of an 
alternating electric circuit in which the ca- 
pacity reactance equals or approximately 
equals the inductive reactance. These two re- 
actances therefore neutralize each other more or less 
completely, and the current is limited by the resistance 
only, so that very large values of currents, with corre- 
spondingly high voltages, may appear in the circuit. The 
condition of resonance depends on the frequency of the 
alternating current; and, inversely, in any circuit con- 
taining capacity and self-inductance, a certain frequency 
exists where resonance occurs. 
5. In psychol.: (a) A ‘term applied, in the 
James-Lange theory of emotion, to the com- 
plex of bodily changes reflexly aroused by 
the object which excites emotion. ‘‘The 
changes are so indefinitely numerous and 
subtle that the entire organism may be called 
a sounding-board.” James. Also termed bod- 
ily reverberation. 

That the corporeal resonance. does form an essential in- 


redient in emotion is abundantly proved by a variety of 
acts. J. Sully, Human Mind, ITI. 58. 


(0) By extension of meaning, the sympathetic 
arousal in oneself, as if by echo, of a state of 
feeling whose manifestations one is observing 
in another, or the course of which one is ἴγας- 
ing in imagination, but of which one has had 
no direct and first-hand experience. 


Only genius, in which the highest powers of imagina- 
tion are developed, is able, with little or no experience 
with woe, to feel what a recent writer makes its [sym- 
pathy’s] chief characteristic,— the pathos of resonance. 

Amer. Jour. Relig. Psychol. and Education, May, 1904, 

[p. 34. 

Electrical resonance, the property by virtue of which 
oscillations are set up in an electric circuit in response to 
oscillations in another circuit ata distance. The condi- 
tions are analogous to those of acoustic resonance in that 
the natural frequency of oscillation of the two circuits 
must be the same or one the multiple of the other. See 
also def. *4.— Helmholtz’s resonance hypothesis, in 
physiol. and psychol., Helmholtz’s theory of audition, ac- 
cording to which the fibers of the basilar membrane, with 
the structures resting upon them, form a delicately grad- 
uated series of minute resonators.— Magnetic reso- 
nance, electric resonance. 

The main problem of Tesla transformers is that of 
establishing magnetic resonance between a coil of a few 
turns attached to a capacity with a coil of many turns 
without terminal capacity. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., March 14, 1903, p. 22745. 
Multiple resonance, electromagnetic resonance simul- 
taneously produced in resonators of various frequencies 
by waves from a single vibrator, It has been shown by 
Poincaré and by Hertz that this is possible when the 
amplitude of the exciting waves diminishes rapidly.— 
Optical resonance, the vibration of a particle of matter 
brought about by the action of ether-waves having a fre- 
quency approximating to the frequency of free vibration 
of the particle.— Resonance transformer. See *trans- 
Sormer. 
η. A 


bottle or tube employed as a resonance- 
chamber. Also resonance-tube. See resonance- 
box. 

For the Resonance Bottle . . . any bottle may be used, 
and can be tuned to the right pitch by pouring in water, 
which raises the pitch; or, if the mouth is wide, by par- 
tially covering it with a card, which lowers the pitch. 

E. C. Sanford, Exper. Psychol., I. 383. 
resonance-tone (rez’6-nans-ton), ». In 
phonetics, the tone of one of the resonance 
cavities of the vocal apparatus (trachea, 
larynx, pharynx, mouth, nose): opposed to 
chord-tone. E. W. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, 
p. 19. 
resonance-tube (rez’6-nans-tiib), n. 
onance-bottle. 


See *res- 


a resonant, a. 


resonate, v. 7. 


resonator, Λ. 





resorbin (ré-sér’bin), x. 


resorcinol (ré-sér’si-nol), x. 


resorcylic (ré-sér-sil’ik), a. 


resorption, 7. 


resorufin (ré-s6-ri’fin), n. 


resorufin 


3. In elect., capable of respond- 
ing to electric oscillations of a given frequency 
on account of its capacity, inductance, and 
dimensions: said of an electrically tuned cir- 
cuit.—4. In the graphic arts, noting brilliancy 
and power in technique or quality. [Rare.] 

His painting has ever become slighter, higher in tone 
and less full and resonant in color. 

W. Armstrong, in Portfolio, XVIII. 233. 

2. In elect., to respond to elec- 
tric oscillations of a given frequency. Used 
transitively in the extract. 

Having the radiating aérial resonating the primary 
circuit, it is now necessary to have a second primary cir- 
cuit in tune with the first. 

Physical Rev., April, 1904, p. 231. 

2. In elect.: (b) A cireuit the 
dimensions, inductance, and capacity of which 
are such that it is in syntonism with some 
similar cireuit. Electric oscillations in the 
one will then set up oscillations of the same 
frequency in the other, even at a distance.— 
3. In anat., the parts above the larynx which 
act as a resonance-box in voice-production.— 
4. A general name for such musical instru- 
ments as consist essentially of a hollow body 
or globe, the confined air of which is thrown 
into vibration by blowing upon the edge of a 
hole in its side, while the pitch is controlled 
by other holes stopped by the fingers, such as 
the clay whistles and ocarinas found in various 
parts of the world.—Helmholtz resonators, in 
physiol. and psychophys., a series of spherical resonators 
of brass or glass, used for the intensification and detec- 
tion of partial tones.— Koeenig’s resonator, in acoustics, 
a cylindrical resonator οἳ brass, 
capable of adjustment to a series 
of different pitches : introduced by 
R. Keenig to replace the spherical 
or cylindrical resonator of Helm- 
holtz.— Resonator grating, in 
elect., an apparatus for the study of 
electric waves consisting of a series 
of parallel wires or metallic strips. 
Such a grating completely reflects 
electric waves when the distance 
between the wires is less than J, of 
a wave-length and transmits with- 
out loss by reflection when the 
spacing exceeds ¢ of a wave-length. 

As Garbasso first showed, the 
resonator gratings here used pos- 
sess selective properties for electric 
waves. 

C. Schaefer, in Phys. Rev., XXIV. 
(421. 
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Koenig's Resonator. . 
a, outer cylinder, Resonator system, the electri- 


whose orifice is turnea Cally tuned receiving-circuit of a 
toward the source of Wireless telegraph station. 


sound; 4, adjustable regonatory (rez’o-na-to-ri), 

nner inder, in ΑΡ 

the opening of the @. [7esonate + -ory.] Reso- 

ear, The horizontal nating; resonant; producing 

lines upon the inner < ~y dai 

cylinder indicate the Tesonance. Sayce, Science 
of Lang., 1. 201. . N. FE. D. 
resopyrin (ré-s0-pi’rin), n. 


setting of the resonator 
for determinate pitches, 

[reso(rcinol-anti)pyrin.| Same as *resorcinol- 
antipyrin, 


resorbence (ré-sér’bens), m. [See resorb.] Re- 


absorption. [IRare. 

A readily absorbable 
ointment base composed of expressed. oil of 
almond, yellow wax, soap, gelatin, lanolin, 
and water. 

[resorcin + -ol.] 


Same as resorein. 


resorcinol-antipyrin (ré-sér’si-nol-an-ti-p1’- 


rin), π. A e¢rystalline product, CgHgOg + 
C11Hy20No, formed by intimately mixing re- 
soreinol and antipyrin. It melts at 103-104° C, 
Also called resopyrin. 

[resorc(inol) + 
-yl + -ic.] erived from resorcinol.—Resor- 
cylic acid, a dihydroxybenzoic acid, CgHs(OH)gCOOH, 
in which the two hydroxyl groups are in the meta posi- 
tion to each other. Alpha-resorcylic acid, or 3,5-dihy- 
droxybenzoic.acid, is a crystalline acid, (‘gH3(0H)gCOOH 
+14HeO. It is made synthetically, and melts at 232- 
233° Beta-resorcylic acid, or 2,4-dihydroxybenzoic 
acid, is made synthetically. It contains from one half to 
three molecules of water of crystallization,according to the 
conditions. The anhydrous acid melts at 204-206° C.,' 
yielding resorcinol and carbon dioxid.— Resoreylic 
aldehyde, a yellow crystalline compound, CgHg(OH)pe. - 
CHO, or 2,4-dihydroxybenzoic aldehyde. It is formed 
when resorcinol is warmed with water, sodium hydroxid, 
and chloroform. It melts at 134-135° ο. : 

3. In petrog., the melting of a 
phenocryst in a porphyritie rock and its re- 
erystallization in situ as other minerals. 
This results in the formation of a resorption 
border in many cases about the more or less 
resorbed phenoecryst, as when hornblende is 
surrounded by a black border composed. of 
pyroxene and magnetite. 

[res(azurin) + L. 
rufus, red, + -in?.]. A dark-red crystalline 


resorufin 


substance, CjgH7zNO3, formed, by warming 
resazurin with concentrated sulphuric acid, or 
by treating it, in ammoniacal. solution, with 
zinc-dust or sodium-acid sulphite. It forms 
carmine solutions in alkalis and is insoluble 
in water. 

respiration, ”.— Anal respiration, aquatic respira- 
tion by the rhythmical pulsations of a muscular rectum 
which takes in and expels the water, as in Cyclops. 
Parker and Haswell, Zoology, I. 550.—Biot’s respira- 
tion, rapid and shallow breathing, occasionally inter- 
rupted.— External respiration, the absorption of 
oxygen by the blood from the inspired air and the giving 
out, at the same time, of carbon dioxid.— Internal res- 
piration, the giving out by the blood tothe tissues of 
oxygen and the absorption, at the same time, from them 


of carbon dioxid.— Respiration calorimeter. See 
calorimeter. 


Respiratory blood, in annelids, the pseudohemal fluid. 
—Respira τν food, heart, pigment, trumpet, 
tubule. See */food1, *xheart, etc.—Respiratory tube. 
Specifically, a blind tube connected with the gill pouches 
and forming part of the respiratory apparatus of the 
lamprey. ; . ΄ 

respit, ”. and v. ¢. A simplified spelling of res- 
pite. 

respite, ”.—Forced respite, in civil law, an act by 
which those creditors who refuse to accept a debtor’s 
proposal for settlement are legally compelled to join with 
the other creditors who have accepted the proposal.— 
Voluntary respite, in civil law, an act by which all 
the creditors accept a debtor's proposal of settlement of 
claims. 

respond, v.i. 5. In diol.,to react under a stim- 
ulus in such a way as to prepare for or escape 
from an event of which, in course of nature, the 
stimulus is the sign, signal, or constant ante- 
eedent; answer back to a stimulus by an ac- 
tion that commends itself to the human 
observer as prudent and judicious. See *re- 
sponse, 3. , . x So hiitt 

respondeat superior (ré-spon’dé-at_sii-pé’ri- 

or). [L.] ‘Let the principal answer’: in law, 

a phrase used to express the doctrine that the 

principal is responsible for the acts of his 

agents or servants when done within the scope 
of their employment. 


respondent, ». 4. A defendant in a lawsuit, 
now specifically in a divorce case. N. HL. D. 

responder (ré-spon’dér), π. 1. One who. or 
that which responds.— 2, An electrolytic de- 
tector or receiver for wireless telegraphy. 


The principle of this receiver, or ‘‘ responder,” is based 
upon the fact that the Hertzian oscillations produce 
sudden electrolytic action in a cell containing certain 
electrodes and solutions. lect. Rev., Sept. 3, 1904, p. 330. 


response, Λ. 3. In biol., the reaction of a 
living being to a stimulus by a change that is 
brought about by its organic machinery and 
is fitted to prepare it for or protect it from 
some external change of which the stimulus is 
the sign, signal, or constant. antecedent in 
that order of events which has prevailed in 
the ordinary or average environment of its 
species; the reaction of a living being to a 
stimulus by a change that, so faras we under- 
stand it, commends itself to our reason as 


rudent and judicious. Winking when a blow is 

hreatened, considered as a means for protecting the eye- 
ball from threatened danger, and the growth of the radi- 
cle of the germinating seedling toward moisture and 
soluble food under the stimulus of gravity, while the 
plumule grows toward the sunlight and the air under the 
same stimulus, are illustrations of response as an answer, 
as contrasted with ‘reaction’ in the ordinary meaning of 
the latter word. While a response may commend itself 
to the reason, it is not. essential that it be understood by 
the being that exhibits it. The chick runs to its mother 
for protection from threatened danger when its auditory 


machinery is stimulated by her warning cry, although it . 


may not know the source of danger nor even what 
danger and protection are. Since the stimulus that leads 
to a responsive act is a signal which may be misinter- 
preted, any living being may make blunders or be misled, 
as we may ourselves be deceived when we think we know 
more than the facts warrant. The study of the physical 
properties of stimuli and the study of*the structure and 
functional activity of organisms are valuable aids in the 
study of response, but its essential characteristic — that 
which makes it an answer, its meaning —is not to be 
found in the living body. Its existence is in the relation 
between the living being or its ancestors and the average 
environment of the species. 


4. In physiol., the reaction of a living body 
oran organ or part of such a body toa stimulus, 
considered apart from any biological meaning 
that it may or may not have.— Book of responses. 


See *xbook.—Response movement, in physiol., an auto- 
matic movement. See the quotation. 


Those motor reactions that are not the invariable result 
of a definite stimulus, . . . but that are modifi@l while in 
progress by the action of new intercurrent stimuli, we shall 
call automatic acts. . . . Goltz has termed the automatic 
movements response-movements. 

T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 13. 


responsivity (ré-spon-siv’i-ti), n. [responsive.] 
The character of being. responsive; specific- 
ally, in antnarop., mental responsiveness ; that 


rest?, η. 


restart (ré-stiirt’), v. 4. 


rest-atom (rest’at’om), n. 


restiaceous (res-ti-a’shius), a. 


restis (res’tis), η. 


restitution, η. 


restiv, a. 
restoc 


attribute of mind in virtue of which there is 
a relation of correspondence between modes 
of thought and physical surroundings, so that 
the human mind, for example, even inits more 
complex operations, reflects environment with 
striking fidelity. 

The cardinal principles of science may be reckoned as 
five : the indestructibility of matter . .. ; the persistence 
of motion... ; the development of species... ; the 
uniformity of nature... ; and the responsivity of mind. 

Proc. Wash. Acad. Sei., 11. 11. 

The general relation between thought and surroundings 
. .. finds most definite expression in the current scientific 
teaching that knowledge arises in experience, and it 
seemed desirable to formulate the relation as a principle 
of knowledge which may appropriately be styled the 
responsivity of mind. Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 68. 


rest!,. 10. (0) Any fixed period during which 


interest accrues and at the end of which a 
balance is struck, interest accruing from 
thence on the balance struck, thus giving the 
benefit of compound interest: a term in com- 
mon use in computing interest on mortgages, 


trust funds, and the like.—Breve rest, in musical 
notation, a mark for a pause or silence equal in duration to 


a breve, —j—Continued rest, in music, a rest 


that includes several measures, the number being indi- 
cated by a numeral over the sign. See restl, 8, and ab- 
breviation, 4— Weighted rest, in mech., a form of 
tool-carriage used on engine-lathes which is held to the 
inverted T-shaped rails on the ways by a heavy weight 
suspended beneath the carriage: used only for light 
machines at any time and now practically obsolete.— 
Whole rest. Same as whole-note rest. See rest1, 8. 


4, In anat., a minute accessory 
suprarenal gland embedded in the kidney 
or the liver. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 129. 
— Adrenal rests. See Marchand’s xadrenals. 

To start again aftera 
stop or pause: specifically used of injectors 
for feeding-boilers, which adjust. themselves 
to varying pressures of the steam, and, after 
breaking the continuous flow of water, will 
pick it up again without readjustment by hand; 
also of motors for vehicles, which, after being 
stopped, will start up again without the neces- 
sity of compressing and igniting the charge by 
turning the motor-shaft by hand. 

[rest2 + atom.] 
That portion, containing the positive ion, which 
remains when the negative ion is removed. 


resterilize (ré-ster’il-iz), v. ἐν; pret. and pp. 


resterilized, ppr. resterilizing. [re- + sterilize.] 
To submit a second time to the process of 
sterilization. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 568, 
Belonging to 
or resembling the Baloskionacezx, a family of 
plants formerly called Restiacez and Restion- 
acez. See Restiacee and *Baloskionacex. 


resting-bud (res’ting-bud), m. A bud in a rest- 


ing orinactive state. See resting-state. Na- 
ture, Nov. 24, 1904, p. 76. 

[NL., ς L. restis, a cord, a 
rope.] Same as restiform body (which see, 
under restiform). Buck, Med. Handbook, IT, 154. 
6. In biol., the replacement 
of a lost tissue or organ, or the substitution 
for it of a different one: a term applied espe- 
cially to the processes set up by a plant or 
other organism owing to the loss of a tissue 
or organ. 


Restitution . . . may include the replacement of the 
lost members by the development of new ones on adja- 
cent parts of the body, or on the injured surface ; the 
substitution of an organ of a different character arising 
on the injured surface, or the substitution of an organ of 
a different character on adjacent portions of the plant. 

Science, June 5, 1903, p. 905. 


Residual restitution, in mech., the gradual return 
from a state of strain after release from stress, observed 
in bodies that show elastic fatigue. 


A simplified spelling of restive. 
(ré-stok’), v. t. and 4 [re- + stock.] 
To stock again; specifically, in ichth., to fur- 
nish, by artificial means, with aspecies which 
is becoming exhausted. or 
The important industry of artificial fertilization and 
the transportation of fish eggs, which has enabled man to 
restock exhausted localities and to stock new ones. 
J.J. Stevenson, in Smithsonian Rep., 1897, p. 331. 
restoring-coil (ré-stor’ing-koil), m. In ¢ele- 
phony, the coil, in an annunciator or indicator, 
the attraction of whose core serves to restore 
to position the drop-shutter after a- call has 
been answered. | 
restrainer, ». 2. Specifically, in elect.,a sub- 
stance used in the manufacture of the elec- 
trodes of magnetite arc-lamps the function of 
which is to reduce the rate at which the ter- 
minals are consumed, 


A much better method of producing electrodes was 
found by not reducing the material, but adding a re- 


resurface (ré-sér’fas), v. t.; 


resurge, v. i. 


resurgence, 7. 


resurrectional (rez-u-rek’shon-al), a. 


resurrectioner (rez-u-rek’shon-ér), n. 


resurrection-fern (rez-u-rek’shon-férn), 


resurrective (rez-u-rek’tiv), a. 


Retaining valve. 
retake, ». ¢. 








retaliation 


strainer; that is, a substance which added to the electrode 
material in small quantities reduces the rate of consump- 
tion. Elect. World and Engin., May 21, 1904, p. 975. 
Restraining order. Same as temporary injunction 
which see, under injunction).— Restr powers. 
ee *xpowerl.— Restraining statute. See *statute, 
restraint, ”.—Chemical restraint. See *chemical. 
—Law of restraint. See */awl.—Restraint of 
marriage, See *marriage.— Restraint of princes 
and ers, a phrase used in bills of lading to denote a 
limitation upon the liability of a ship-owner when the 
ship carrying the cargo is detained by governmental 
authority against the will of the ship-owner.— Restraint 
of trade, in law, a term commonly applied to contracts 
held to be illegal and void by reason of their effect in pre- | 
venting competition and encouraging monopolies. 
restrike, v. II. intrans. To strike again: 
said of an electric are which, after the current 
has momentarily ceased, forms again with 
metallic connection between the terminals. 
restrike (ré-strik’), π. [γε + strike.] In 
numis., 8 modern, or at least more recent, 
impression from the original die. W. ο. Hazlitt. 


Resultant. acceleration, force, vector, ve- 
locity. See resultant *vector. | 

resultantometer (r¢-zul-tan-tom’ e-tér), n, 
[resultant + -o- + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An 
apparatus for determining the general resul- 
tant direction of the atmospheric currents in 
any particular locality, for a definite space of 
time. 

The method adopted has been to work out, for each 
region of the earth’s surface, the direction of the average 
monthly drift of the atmosphere at various heights with 
a ‘“‘resultantometer” devised by Mr. Sandstrém. The 
results are set out in tables and diagrams, and in what 


follows attention will be directed to some of the most 
important points, Nature, Feb. 2, 1905, p. 330. 


resumption, ». 3. In Welsh prosody, the prac- 


tice of beginning every verse with the same 


letter, which is sustained throughout. J. 
Williams. 
resuperheat (ré’sii-pér-hét’), v. t.  [re- + su- 


ζώο To superheat again. After steam 
88 onee been superheated and has cooled in 
doing mechanical work, it can be regenerated 
in a receiver between the cylinders of a mul- 
tiple-cylinder engine, and the moisture re- 
moved if any has appeared. | 
pret. and pp. re- 
surfaced, ppr. resurfacing. To put a new 
surface on; renew the surface of. 

Subsequently, when the road was resurfaced with 
limestone, which was much softer than the trap, it be- 
came excellent. Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1900, p. 352. 
2. To surge back; swing back 
or rebound: said. specifically of that. portion 
of an oscillation in which the movement is 
away from the position of maximum displace- 
ment and toward equilibrium. 

When a body which is capable of transmitting a dis- 
turbance, asa pulse, is disturbed at any part, a pulse is 
transmitted to the boundaries of the body, whence it 
resurges. The pulsation continues for a time, but ulti- 
mately dies out. If the disturbance be repeated at a 
short interval of time the second pulsation encounters 
the resurging of the first, and if this repetition of 
disturbance be kept up at regular intervals, the body 
presently attains a condition of persistent rhythmical 
vibration, being parcelled out into vibrating segments, 
whose boundaries are nodes. | 

+ Geog. Jour. (R. α. 8.), ΧΙ. 640. 


2. The act of resurging or 
surging back, as a wave. See *resurge, ο. — 
é [resur- 
rection + -all.] Of or pertaining to resurrec- 
tion; of the nature of resurrection. 

[resur- 
rection + -er.] A resurrectionist. 

η. 
See *fern1, 


resurrection-flower (rez-u-rek’shon-flou”ér), 


η. Same as resurrection-plant, 

resurrectionism (rez-u-rek’shon-izm),n. The 
practices of the resurrectionists; body- 
snatching, 


resurrection-pie (rez-u-rek’shon-pi’), m. A 


pie made with the remnants of previous meals. 

Stand. Dict. [Slang.] 

[resurrect + 
resurrection; bringing the 

[Rare.] 


-ive.|  Causi 
dead to life. 


τοῦ] (ret), ”. [reti, v.] The process of retting; 


retting. 

If the stem then breaks freely, and the fibre leaves it 
easily, it will have got a good ret, as it is called. 

Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc., Χ. 178. 

See *valve. 
3. In chess, to take (a hostile 
piece that has captured something). Morphy, 
Games of Chess, p. 443. > 


retaliation, ”.—Law of retaliation. Same as lez 


talionis (which see, under lez). 


retaliator 


retaliator (ré6-tal’i-a-tor), n. One who retali- 
ates. 

retama, ”. 2. In Spanish America, a name 
applied to several leguminous plants more or 
less closely resembling plants of the genera 
Spartium, Genista, and Cytisus: in Porto Rico, 
Cassia biflora and C. portoricensis ; in southern 
Mexico, Cassia tomentosa; in northern Mexico, 
Parkinsonia aculeata and Cereidium texanum. 


retard, v. t.—Retarding force. See *«accelerative 
Force. ‘ 


. retardance (ré-tir’dans), n. [retard + -ance.] 
A numerical constant, proportional to the 
capacity and resistance of a telephone-line, 
which gives the maximum distance over which 
speech may be successfully transmitted. 

retardation, ”.— Magnetic retardation, the mag- 
netic lag of a circuit containing iron in which magnetic 
flux is induced. 

retardative, a. 2. Serving to express retar- 

‘dation: applied to*certain verb-forms in some 
agglutinative languages. Compare the ex- 
tract under *accelerative, 2. 

retarder, ». 2. An obstruction, usually in 
the form of a twisted piece of sheet-metal, 
placed in a boiler-flue to retard the hot gases 
and make them give up their heat to the water 
in the boiler. 

The water tube boilers could be kept clean and per- 
fectly efficient, as they need only be used for driving the 
ship at high speeds, when economy of coal relatively is 
not so important. The cylindrical boilers should be 
fitted with retarders in the tubes and with special means 
for circulating the water while raising steam. 

Sct. Amer. Sup., Jan. 24, 1908, p. 22625. 
3. A device, such as a dash-pot, for checking 
the too rapid motion of any mechanism. 
retardive (ré-tiir’div),a. Same as retardative. 
retching (rech’ing), n. [retch2, v.i.] 1. An 
effort to vomit.— οἱ. Hawking, or clearing of 
the throat. N. £. D. 

retd. <A contraction of returned. 

rete, ». 2. In certain astrolabes, a movable 
skeleton framework cut out of a-cireular sheet 
of metal, and lying between the planisphere 
and the diopter or alidade. It carries one or 
two pointers, also an eecentric ring marked 
with the signs of the zodiac, and several 
eurved arms indicating the place of the pole 
of the ecliptic and of certain stars. 

Above the planisphere lies the neatly cut out and dec- 
orated ‘* rete” carrying upon its circular interior the con- 
stellations of the ecliptic. The pole of the ecliptic and 
the positions of some of the stars are.also given. 

C. A. Brassler, in Sci. Amer., Aug. 12, 1905, p. 127. 
retene (ret’6n), n. [Gr. ῥητ(ίνη), resin, + -ene. ] 
A crystalline hydrocarbon, C1g3H ig, found in 
resinous woods and certain fossil gums and 
resins: also made by distilling rosin-oil with 
sulphur. It is 8-methyl-5-isopropylphenan- 
threne. It melts at 98.5° 6. and boils at 
390° C. 

retention, ~.—Special retention, in Scots law, a 

right to hold the property of another for a particular 


debt due from the owner by reason of money or labor 
expended on the property held. 


rethe}t (réth), a. [Also retht, reithe, reythe, etc.; 
AS. rede.] 1. Fierce, cruel, stern, zealous: 
said of persons.—2. Terrible; dreadful: said 
of things. 
retheness (réth’nes), n.  [rethe + -ness.] The 
eharacter of being rethe; fierceness; rough- 
ness; harshness; sternness. [Obs. or Seotch.] 
retiarian (ré-shi-a’ri-an), a. and π. [retiari(us) 
+ -απ.] Pertaining to or composed of reti- 
arii; a retiarius. 
reticulated; p. a. 2. In ceram., perforated: 
noting a style of decoration in which the outer 
wall of a vase, cup, : 
or other vessel is 
honeyeombed or 
pierced in patterns, 
while the inner wall 
is solid and forms 
the vessel proper. | It 
originated with the £ 
Chinese potters and sy 
was later imitated at WS 
some of the European 
potteries, | particu- 
larly at Worcester, 
Berlin, Vienna, and 


Sévres. — Reticulated 

cirrus. See *cirrus. 
retreat - prem e ails 

(ré-tik’u-lat-pungk’-. μμ 

(0), α. Having a Μοδ, Un the Pennsylvania 

reticulate uneta- Museum, Philadelphia.) 

tion, as the elytra of certain beetles. 


reticule,n. 4. [cap.] Inastron., same as reti- 








culum, 6.—Reticule wire, a fine filament placed in an 
astronomical instrument at the common focus of object- 
glass and eyepiece. It may be fixed or movable, and ob- 
servations consist in noting the time when star-images 
cross the wire, or the reading of micrometer and circles 
when the wire is made to bisect the image. The wires 
are usually spider-threads, but fine lines ruled on glass 
are also used. See reticule, 2. 


reticulin (ré-tik’t-lin),n. [L. reticul(um), net, 
+ -in2,]..An albuminoid, closely related to 
gelatin, found in the reticulated tissue which 
constitutes the fibrous framework of the 
lymph-glands and other structures. 

reticulum, ».. 5. In bot.: (b) The structure 
formed by the anastomosing strands of plas- 
modia which collect and fuse asin the genus 
Fuligo of the slime-molds. 

The strands of this reticulwm anastomose in every di- 
rection with one another. 

De Bary (trans.), Fungi, p. 431. 
7. The supporting network of glandular or- 
gans or soft tissues, such as the brain. 

Mall . . . has also proved that the interstitial tissue of 
many glands and organs has no connection with the con- 
nective-tissue cells, but consists of an interlacement of 
branching fibrils. This substance he calls reticulum. 

Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 128. 
8. In the hexactinellid sponges, the support- 
ing skeleton composed of reticulating or inter- 
secting bundles of thread-like spicules.— 9. 
The network of bone which more or less com- 
pletely fills some of the long bones, such as 
the femur of the ostrich and elephant. 


retina, ”.—Detachment of the retina, a separation 
of the retina from the choroid, which causes loss of 
vision in the detached portion.—Ganglion of the 
retina, See xganglion.— Lower retina, the lower half 
of the retina.—Nasal retina, the nasal half of the 
retina.— Temporal retina, the outer half of the retina. 
— Upper retina, the upper half of the retina. 


retinacular (ret-i-nak’i-lir), a. [retinaculum 
+ -αγδ.] Of or pertaining to a retinaculum. 

retinaculum, ”. 3. In entom.: (b) An ar- 
rangement of hooks, or of hooks and bristles, 
whereby the fore and hind wings of insects 
are interlocked when in flight. Ν.Ε, D. 

retinaphtha (ret-i-naf’tha), ». (Gr. ῥητί(νη), 
resin, + NL. naphtha.] A name at one time 
given to toluene, as obtained by destructive 
distillation from the resin of Pinus maritima. 

retinasphalt (ret-in-as’falt), n. (Gr. ῥητίνη, 
resin, + ἄσφαλτος, asphalt.] A light-brown, 
yellow, or reddish mineral resin found in the 
Tertiary coal of Bovey, Devonshire. Alcohol 
separates from it. a compound which has the 
composition Co;H»303,.to which the name 
retinellite has been given. 

retinellite (ret-i-nel’it), n. [Gr. ῥητίνη, resin, 
+ L. dim. -ellus + '-ite?.] See *retinasphalt. 


retineum. (ré-tin’é-um), n.; pl. retinea (-i). 


[NL., < retina.] In invertebrates, the part of 
the eye that functions as a retina. 


retinic (ré-tin’ik), a. (Gr. ῥητίνη, resin, + -ic.] 


Derived from retinellite. 


retinite, Λ.. 3. Same as *retinellite.* 
Retinitis apoplectica, inflammation attended with ex- 


travasation of blood into the retina.— Retinitis pro- 
liferans, retinitis marked by projections of fibrous tissue 
into the vitreous. 


retinocerebral (ret“i-nd-ser’é-bral), a. Per- 


‘taining to or involving both the retina and the 
brain. 


It isa question . . . whether impromptu speaking and 
spontaneous writing are not essentially such processes as 
occur in reading or copying from a book before the eyes, 
except that the copy is mental (cerebro-cerebral) instead 
of what we call physical (retino-cerebral). 

Psychol. Rev. Mon, Sup., 111. xiv. 24. 


retinochoroidal (ret’i-no-k0’roi-dal), a. [NL. 


retina, retina, + choroides, choroid, + -all.] 
Relating to both the retina and the choroid. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, ΠΙ. 64. 


, retinol (ret’i-nol), ». (Gr. ῥητίνη, resin, + 


-ol.}_ A liquid’ diterpene, Co gH30, which is 
found in copaiba and is also formed by. the 
distillation of rosin. It is occasionally used 
as a solvent in pharmacy, and as an ointment 
or liniment. . : 

retinophoral (ret-i-nof’6-ral), a. [retinophora 
+ -all,] Pertaining to a retinophora. 

retinoscope (ret’i-no-sk0p), πα. [NlL. retina, 
retina, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.] An instrument 
employed in retinoseopy. 

retinoscopic (ret/i-néd-skop’ik), α. [retino- 
scope + -ic.] Of or pertaining to retinoscopy. 


i retinoseopist (ret-i-nos’k6-pist), mn... [retino- 


scop(y) -ist.] One who practises retino- 


scopy. | 
No matter what the defect, hyperopia, myopia, astig- 
matism, simple, compound or mixed, all give up the 
secrets to the skilled retinoscopist ; whether willingly or 
not, all must yield to this method. 
Optical Jour., June 2, 1904, p. 938. 











retrally 


retinulate (ré6-tin’a-lat), a. [NL. retinula + 
-αἴει.] Provided with, or characterized by 
the presence of, retinule. 

Retiolites (ré-ti-6-li’téz), n. [NL., < *retiolum, 


dim. of L. rete or retium, net, + -ites, E. -ite2.| | 


A genus of graptolites having a complicated 
polypary with two virgulas, one on each side 
of the peridermal network, one straight and 
the other zigzagged. It occurs inthe Silurian 
rocks, 

Retioloidea (ré/ti-6-loi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
*retiolum (dim, of L. rete or retium, a net) + 
-oidea. | suborder of the Graptoloidea or 
graptolites, characterized by a latticed peri- 
derm which consists of a network of chitinous 
filaments. They extend from the middle 
Lower Silurian to the middle Upper Silurian. 
The most typical genus is Retiograptus. 

retire, v. t. 7. In the law of negotiable instru- 
ments : (a) To take up (a bill or note) from 
a prior transferee and thereafter hold (it) with 
all remedies intact: said of anindorser. (0) 
To retire (a bill or note) by taking (it) up at 
maturity, withall remedies on it extinguished: 


said of an acceptor.— Retiring board, a board of 
officers which ascertains and reports on the cause and 
degree of the physical incapacity of an officer preparatory 
to his retirement. 


retistene (ré-tis’tén), π. The name of a hy: 
drocarbon, ©,gH,4, from which the compound 
formerly called retistenequinone but now 
known to be retenequinone, C,gH;g09, was 
supposed to be derived. 
retitrate (ré-tit’rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. re- 
titrated, ppr. retitrating. [re- + titrate.| In 
chem., to titrate (a solution) again after it has 
undergone, or may be supposed to have under- 
gone, some change, as in the case of a solution 
which may have altered in strength by ex- 
posure to the air. 
retonation (ré-td-na’shon), n. [re- + (de)to- 
nation (?).] Backward impulse of an ex- 
plosion. See *retonation-wave. 
retonation-wave (ré-t6-na’shon-wav), n. A 
backward wave of compression observed when 
an explosive mixture of gases is ignited within 
a glass tube. 
retorted? (ré-tér’ted), p.a. [retort?,v.] Re- 
fined or purified in a retort. Ν, H. D. 
retorter2 (ré-tor’tér), m.  [retort2, v., + -er.] 
One who retorts metals. Jtaymond, Statistics 
of Mines and Mining, p. 415. WN. E. D. 
retort-scurf (ré-tért’skérf), n. Same as gas- 
carbon (which see, under carbon). 
retort-stand (ré-tért’stand), n. <A vertical 
rod, generally of iron, with a heavy metallic 
. foot, and a number of 
metallic rings, of differ- 
ent sizes, each at the 
endof a horizontal arm 
and capable of sliding 
up and down the rod 
and of being fixed at 
any desired height by 
a pinch-screw: . the 
whole serves to sup- 
port a retort or other 
vessel, properly ad- 
justed as to height, over 
a lamp-flame. Also 
known as retort-holder 
or retort-support. 
retouching-varnish (ré-tuch‘ing-vir/nish), n. 
Aleohol-shellac varnish, used in retouching 
oil-paintings. 
retour (re-tér’), v. [retowr, n.} It. intrans. 1. 
To revert (to a person).—2. To return (to a 
place). ο 
II. trans. 1. To return (a person) as heir. 
N. E. D.i— 2. To make a return to Chancery 
of or relative to (lands, ete.); state the value 
of, in aretour. WN. £. D.—3. To return or 
send in (the breve or verdict, ete.) to Chancery. 
{Seoteh, in alluses.] Ν. #. 1). 


retractation, ». 2. pl. [cap.]. The title of a 
work by St. Augustine containing corrections 
and other modifications of his earlier writings; 
hence, some similar book. 


Retractile disk. See *disk. 

Retraction ring, a ring-like constriction of the uterus 
just apove the internal os, observed during labor. Also 
called Bandl’s ring. Lancet, June 18, 1904, p. 1719. 

retradition (ré-tra-dish’on), ». [From L. re- 
tradere, give back.]. The act of giving or 
handing back. Poste, Gaius, II]. 384. Ν.Ε, D. 





Retort-stand. 


retrally (ré’tral-i), adv. In a retral manner; 


posteriorly. 


κ = a 


retreat 


retreat], n.—To beat aretreat. See xbeafl, υ. t. 
retreat’, v. t. 2. In chess, to move (a piece) 
backward, 
Black would have simply retreated Q to K's 2nd. 
Morphy, Games of Chess, p. 49. 
retreatal (ré-tré’tal), a. and ». [retreat + 
-all.] I, a. Of or relating to retreat; in geol., 
relating to something that has retreated; re- 
cessional: applied particularly to moraines 
deposited during the halts of a retreating 
glacier. 
.n. The act of retreating; a retreat. 
retreatant (ré-tré’tant), η. [retreatl,v.] One 
who retreats; specifically, one who takes part 
in a religious retreat. 
The retreatants were all cared forin the ample building 
of St. Agnes’ School. Outlook, Sept. 25, 1897, p. 244. 
retreating (ré-tré’ting), π. 1. The act de- 
noted by the verb retreat!.— 2. Specifically, in 
mining, a process by whicha vein is untouched 
until after all the gangways, etc., are driven, 
when the mineral extraction begins at the 
boundary and progresses toward the shaft. 
Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocket-Book. 
retriev, v. A simplified spelling of retrieve. 
retro (rée’tro), adv. [L.] Backward. 
retrobronchial (ré-tr6-brong’ki-al), α. [L. 
retro, back, behind, + NU. bronchia + -all.] 
Situated or occurring behind the bronchi. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 750. 
retrocezcal (ré-tro-sé’kal), a. [1.. retro, back, 
behind, + NL. cecum + -ali.] Situated or 
occurring behind the cecum. Med. Record, 
June 27, 1903, p. 1056. 
retrocalcarine (ré-tro-kal’ka-rin), a. ([L. re- 
tro, back, behind, + E. calcarine.| See *cal- 
carine complex. 
retrocardiac (ré-tro-kir’di-ak), a. [L. retro, 
back, behind, + Gr. καρδία, heart, + -ac.] 
Situated behind the heart. | 
retrocentral (ré-tro-sen’tral), a. ΠΠ. retro, 
back, behind, + centrum, center, + -all.] Sit- 
uated behind the center. Amer. Anthropolo- 
gist, July-Sept., 1901, p. 469.—Retrocentral 
sulcus. See *sulcus. 
retrocervical (ré-tr6-sér’vi-kal), a. [L. retro 
back, behind, + cervix (cervic-), neck,.+ al. 
Situated behind a cervix, especially the cervix 
uteri. Buck, Med. Handbook, VIII. 96. 
retrocession, η. 4. (b) In civil law, a recon- 
veyance of heritable rights to the original 
grantor. 
retrocessive (ré-tr6-ses’iv), a. [L. retrocessus, 
pp. of retrocedere, go backward, + -ive.] 1. 
Moving backward; retrograde.—2. Of the 
nature of, or marked by, retrocession, as of 
territory. 
retroclavicular (ré’tr6-kla-vik’i-lir), a. ΓΙ. 
retro, back, behind, + NL. clavicula, clavicle, 
+ -ατγδ.] Situated or occurring behind ‘the 
elavicle. Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 542. 
retrocognition (ré-trd-kog-nish’on), η.  [L. 
retro, back, behind, + E. cognition.] <A sup- 
posed supernormal faculty, the possessors of 
which are able to describe past events, ac- 
tions, etc., without having recourse to any of 
the ordinary means of information. 
Our retrocognitions seem often a recovery of isolated 
fragments of thought and feeling. 
| Myers, Human Personality, L 31. WN. Ε. D. 
retrocoient (ré-trd-k6’i-ent), a [L. retro, 
backward, + coiens(t-), ppr. of coire, copulate. ] 
Same as retrocopulant. 
retrocolic. (ré-tro-kol’ik), α. [. -retro, back, 
behind, + NL. colon,-colon, + -ic.] Situated 
or oceurring behind the colon. 
retrodeflect (ré’trd-dé-flekt’), v. t. To bend 
or twist downward and backward. 
retrodtentaced (ré’tr6-dis-plast’), a. [L. re- 
' tro, back, behind, + E. displaced.] Displaced 
backward. Med. Record, Oct. 19, 1907, p. 658. 
retrodisplacement (ré’tro-dis-plas’ment), n. 
Displacement backward: referring, in pathol- 
ogy, chiefly to a malposition of the uterus. 
Med. Record, June 27, 1903, p. 1059. 
retrodural (ré-tr6-di’ral), a. [l. retro, back, 
behind, + NL. dura + -all.] Situated or oe- 
curring behind the dura mater. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, VIT. 352. | 
retroesophageal (ré-tré-6-s6-faj’6-al), a. [1,. 
retro, back, behind, + Nl. wsophagus + -e-all.] 
Situated behind the esophagus. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, IV. 384. 
retroflect (ré’tr6-flekt), vt. [L. retro, back, 
behind, + jflectere, bend.] To place in a posi- 
tion of retroflexion: said of a manipulation 
of the myerns. 


retroflex (ré’tro-fleks), v. ¢. Same as *retro- 


flect. 
retrograde, a. II, . In billiards, the pull- 
back, draw, or recoil. W. Broadfoot, Billiards, 
p. 196. 
retrogress (ré’tro-gress), 0. 7. 
(us), pp. of retrogradi, go backward. ] 
move backward; retrograde. 
Retrogressive variation. See *variation. 
retromalleolar (ré-trd-mal’é-6-lir),. a. [L. 
retro, back, behind, + NL, malleolus.+ -ar3.] 
Situated behind a malleolus: noting a fossa 
on either side of the tendo Achillis. 
retromote (ré’tro-mot), v. t. [L. retro, back, 
movere, move. Cf, promote.) To move 
backward or downward, as to a lower grade or 
rank. [Rare.] 
retronasal (ré-tr6-na’zal), a. {[L.. retro, 
back, behind, + παδιδ, nose, + -all.] . Re- 
lating to the posterior nares. 
The nasal and retro-nasal secretion of the mucous 
membrane. Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 480. 
retroposed (ré’tr6-pozd), α. [L. retro, back, 
bebind, + E. pose? + -ed2.] Displaced back- 
ward. 
retropulsion, . 3. Transference of an ex- 
ternal disease to some internal part or organ. 
N.. £..D. 
retrorectal (ré-tré-rek’ tal), a. [L. retro, 
.] . Situ- 


[L. retrogress- 
To 


back, behind, + NL. rectum + -al 
ated behind the rectum. 

retrorsion (ré-tror’shon), ». [A nominal 
contraction, of retroversion, after retrorse.] 
A turning or twisting back; the state or con- 
dition of being turned or twisted backward. 

retrosection (ré-tré-sek’shon), .». [L. retro, 
back, behind, + sectio(n-), cutting.] Same 
as *loop-cut. : 

retrospectant (ret-ro- or ré-tro-spek’tant), a. 
Same as retrospective.—Retrospectant evidence, 
the testimony as to a present fact from which a past fact 
is inferred, as that the possession of stolen goods argues 
the possessor guilty. Wigmore, Evidence, § 148. 

retrosymphyseal (ré’ tro-sim-fiz’6-al), a. 
[L. retro, back, behind, + NL. symphysis + 
-e-al1,] Situated behind a symphysis. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 784. 

retrotensive (ré-tro-ten’siv), a. [L. retro, 
back, behind, + E. tensive.] Pulling or 
stretching backward. 

retrotensively (ré-trd-ten’siv-li), adv. 
manner which exerts tension backward. 

At each point on it [academic life] we can see and feel 

both ways—protensively toward the future and retro- 


tensively toward the past —as at no other stage of life. 
G. S. Hall, Adolescence, II. 402. 


retroverse (ré’trd-vérs), a. [L. retroversus. 
See retroversion.] Turned backward; reversed 
in action or direction. 3 

retroverted (ré-tré-vér’ted), a. In bot., 
turned back or inverted. 

retrusible (ré-tré’si-bl), a. [L. retrusus, pp. 
of retrudere, thrust back, + -ible. Seeretrude. | 
Capable of being retracted. 


The Cydippidea are generally spherical or ovoid, with 
two long retrusible pinnate, tentacles. 
» Encye. Brit., XXVIL. 301. 


retting, ”.—Hot-water retting, a method of retting 
flax by treating it with hot water in a closed chamber at 
a temperature of 300° F. and then exposing it to the action 
of dry steam of the same temperature.— ed retting, 
a method of retting flax in which the fermentation is 
begun in waterand completed on grass.— Steam retting. 
See hot-water x*retting.—Warm-water retting, an 
artificial process of retting flax, similar to ordinary 
water-retting, except that it is carried on in tanks with 
the water heated by steam to about 95° F. 


retuch, υ. t. and π. A simplified spelling of 
retouch. 

return}, n. 10. In elect., a wire or conductor 
which completes an electric circuit so that the 
current may be returned to the generator. 


The word returns is sometimes used in asystem of dis- 
tribution by parallel circuits, to distinguish between the 
conductor by which the current goes back or’returns from 
the receptive devices to the dynamo, and the conductor 
that leads it to the receptive devices. The term leads 
is, however, often applied to both conductors. 

Houston, Dict. Elect. 


11. Areturn-bend; a pipe-fitting for connect- 
ing two parallel pipes; a 180° elbow.— Ground 
return, in elect., a return circuit for electric currents 
through the earth : opposed to metallic *return. Elect. 
World and Engin., March 28, 1903, p. 525.— Law of 
diminishing returns, in polit. econ., the principle 
that, when distinguishable forms of economic agency co- 
operate in the production of a commodity or service, an 
increase in one of the forms without a corresponding in- 
crease in the others will result in an increase in product 
less than proportionate with the increase in the varying 
form. Thus, if a certain number of units of land, labor, 
and capital codperate in the production of a commodity, 
an increase in the number of units of labor alone will re- 


In a 


ee 


revelative 


sult in less than a. proportionate increase in production. 
Likewise, an increase in the number of units of land, 
capital,and labor remaining stationary, would result in 
less than a proportionate increase in production. The 
same principle holds of an increase in skilled labor, if un- 
skilled labor, etc., remains stationary, or of one form of 
capital, other forms not varying in quantity. The validity 
of the principle rests upon the assumption that the origi- 
nal combination of the various forms of economic agency 
was rational and effective. Labor and capital may con- 
ceivably be applied to land in such minute quantitiesas to 
produce practically nothing, and in this case an increase 
in those agents might result in more than a proportionate 
return. Such a condition is excluded by the assumption 
that the original combination was rationally made. Fur- 
thermore, the principle requires for its validity the 
assumption that no technical change alters the propor- 
tions in which the forms of economic agency are normally 
combined. The principle was first discovered in a study 
of the effects of increase of labor and capital in the culti- 
vation of a field or the exploitation of a mine ; hence the 
extractive industries are often,though improperly, distin- 
guished from manufactures, etc., as industries operating 
under the law of diminishing returns.— Law ofincreas- 
ing return, in polit. econ., the principle that, through 
the improvement in organization and the elimination of 
waste made possible by large-scale industry, an increase in 
the size of a business unit increases the efficiency of the 
labor and capital employed. 


While the part which Nature plays in production con- 
forms to the law of diminishing return, the part which 
man plays conforms to the Law of Increasing Return. 

Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (3d ed.), I. 397. 


Metallic return, in elect., a return cireuit for electric 
currents consisting of metallic conductors usually in- 
sulated from the ground.— Sale or return, in law, a 
contract whereby a sale is perfected only after a reason- 
able time has elapsed without the return of the goods. 
return-crank (ré-térn’krangk), π. 1. An op- 
posed crank; a crank which makes an angle 
of 180° with an adjacent crank.— 2. A crank 
formed by bending a shaft to form the crank 
and then bending it back to its former line. 
return-screw (ré-térn’skré), n. A screw used 
to bring back, or return to its original position, 
a piece which has been moved. 
return-stroke (ré-térn’strok), n. A term some- 
times applied to the induction effects of light- 
ning. Sinee lightning is frequently oscilla- 
tory, violent surgings of current are induced 
in conductors near the path of the discharge. 
As there are no signs whatever on the fence of the di- 
rect effect of lightning, it must be supposed that the cows 
killed fell victims to the so-called return stroke. 
Sct. Amer., Feb. 7, 1903, p. 98. 
return-tube (ré-térn’tib), ». 1. A tube or 
flue used to return a fluid to the source from 
which it was taken.—2. A tube or flue used 
to convey the hot gases from the back end of 
a boiler to the front end. 
retzian (ret’si-an), ».. [Named (1895) after 
A. J. Retzius.]. A basie arseniate of manga- 
nese, calcium, and some undetermined rare 
metals, found at Nordmark, Sweden. | 
reuniol (ré-ii’ni-61), η. [Réunion, the name of 
anisland, + -ol... So ealled as occurring in 
geranium-oil from Réunion.] Same as *citro- 
nellol. 
reussin (roi’sin), π. [Reuss, name of its de- 
seriber, + -ite?.] Native Glauber salt (mirabi- 
lite) which occurs as a deposit about the 
mineral springs of Saidschitz and Sedlitz. 
rev. An abbreviation (h) of revise; (7) of re- 
vision. 
revaccinate (ré-vak’si-nat), v.¢.; pret.and pp. 
revaccinated, ppr. revaccinating.. [re- + vacci- 
nate.| To vaccinate (one already vaccinated). 
revaccination (ré-vak-si-na’shon),. ».. The 
practice of vaccinating again, after the lapse 
of a number of years, those in whom the. first 
vaccination was successful. 
revegetate (ré-vej’é-tat), v. 7.; pret. and pp. 
revegetated, ppr. revegetating. To become 
green again. [Rare.] 
revegetation (ré-vej-é-ta’shon), n. . [revegetate. 
+ -ion.] The process of again becoming green 
and covered with vegetation. 


A series of photographs beginning, just in front of the 
ice-mass and extending some hundreds of yards down the 
‘valley of the Illicillewaet shows ata glance how revegeta- 
tion has proceeded, as the glacier has slowly and regu- 
larly retreated. Pop. Sci. Mo., Jan., 1902, p. 197. 

revelant (rev’é-lant),a. [L."revelans(t-), ppr. 
of revelare,.reveal.] Revealing; capable of 
being clearly understood. [Rare.] 

Why not avoid, if we can, those loose habits of reason- 
ing, those looser habits of expression, which so easily do 
beset us? Let us learn revelant, clear-cut, and well- 
ordered expression. 

N. Y. Times, Sat. Rev., July 15, 1905, p. 471. 

revelationist, η. 2. One who makesa revela- 

tion; especially, the author of the Apocalypse. 
Ν.Ε. Ὀ. 


revelative (rev’6é-la-tiv), a. [revelate + -ive.] 
Conveying a revelation. WN. H. D 


revelator 


2. In photog., a developing 
Stand. Dict. 
Something which causes 


revelator, %. 
agent for dry plates. 

revellent, a. IT, π. 
revulsion. 

reverberation, n. 5. In psychol., same as *reso- 
nance, 5 (a)- W. James, Prin. of Psychol., IL. 
450.— Bodily reverberation. See wkresonance, 5 (a). 

reverberator, η. 2. A reverberating or re- 
verberatory furnace. 

reverberatory, a. II. π. A reverberating 
or reverberatory furnace; a reverberator in 
which the heat and flame is reflected from a 
curved roof downward upon the material to be 
heated on the furnace bottom. 

reverie, ”.— Induced reverie, astate of hypnosis in- 
duced by fixation of attention. [Obsolete.] 

Induced Reverie, or Electro-Biology. . .. This state 
may be superinduced in certain susceptible or ‘“sensi- 
tive’ individuals, upon the ordinary waking state, with- 
out a previous passage through the stage of insensibility ; 
it beiug often sufficient for its induction, that the atten- 
tion should be fixed for a few minutes, or even for a few 
seconds, upon any object. whatever. 

W. B. Carpenter, Prin. Mental Physiol., p. 548. 
reversal, ». 5. In international law: (a) A 
promise by a sovereign power that a certain 
order, or certain conditions, promulgated or 
established, will be observed, notwithstand- 
ing changes that may occur to cause deviation 
therefrom. For instance, when France recog- 
nized Russia as an imperial government, a 
reversal was required that Russia would not 
cause any derogation from the rank which 
France had held toward her. (b) A declara- 
tion, by a sovereign that by a given act he 
means no prejudice to another power.—6., In 
elect.; the process of changing the direction of 
the currentin a cireuit. In telegraphy the term 
is applied to the sending of signals over the 
line by means of rapidly reversed or alternat- 
ing currents.— Double reversal, in spectroscopy, 
the return of a portion of a reversed line in the spectrum 
to its original condition, that of a bright line. The phe- 
nomenon is most frequently observed in the spectrum of 
the electric arc.— Multiple reversal, in spectroscopy, 
the simultaneous reversal of various parts of a bright 
line of the spectrum. Multiple reversal occurs chiefly in 
the spectrum of the electric arc, and it is to the abrupt 
variations of pressure and temperature in the arc that the 


phenomenon is ascribed.— Reversal by solarization. 
See *solarization. 


reverse, n. 8. Same as reverse *twist. 

Reversed variety. See *variety. 

reversing-cell (ré-vér’sing-sel), n. A voitaic 
eell in which the form of the vessel contain- 
ing the electrolyte is such that the terminals 
can be immersed or removed from the liquid; 
respectively, by tipping or inverting the cell. 


reversing-cylinder, π. 2. A small cylinder 
connected to the head of the steam-cylinder of 
the air-compressor for an air-brake system.— 
3. A cylinder to aid in the reversing of the bed 
of a printing-press. A piston attached to the bed 
compresses air in the reversing-cylinder near the endof the 
stroke. This assists instopping the bed and the force of the 
compressed air helps to start it in the other direction, 

reversing-layer, ”. The existence of any thin ab- 
sorbing stratum of the solar atmosphere. was vigorously 
denied by many authorities until, at the total eclipse of 
1896, the photograph of Shackelton brought out the beauti- 
ful flash-spectrum, from the visual observation of which 
in 1870 its existence had been inferred. The photographs 
made at. the eclipses of 1898, 1900, and 1901 all concur in 
confirmation. See */lash-spectrum. 

reversing-link (ré-vér’sing-lingk), η. The 
link or guides in which the link-block of a 
reversing-valve gear slides. 


reversing-rolls (ré-vér’sing-r6lz), n. pl. The 
rolls of a rolling-mill which ean be run in 
either direction to allow the billet or stock 
which is being rolled to be passed through the 
rolls from either side. 


reversing-switch (ré-vér’sing-swich), n. In 

_ elect., a switch for changing the direction of 
the current flowing in a circuit. Jour. Brit. 
Inst. Elect. Engin., 1899-1900, p. 410. 


reversion, ”.— Pithecoid reversion, the occurrence 
in ahuman being of some trait of difference from ordi- 
nary men which is also a trait of resemblance to apes, 
considered as reversion to or inheritance from an ape- 
like ancestor. 


Heredity is believed to present itself in another aspect, 
which has excited much attention. I refer to that form 
of it called ‘‘atavism” or “ancestral reversion,” or “ retro- 
gression,” in which a child ‘‘takes after,” not his im- 
mediate parents, but some remote ancestor; even, as has 
been often claimed, so remote as beyond the limits of our 
own species. Such traits have been called “pithecoid” 
(ape-like) reversions, as they are alleged to be derived 
from some four-footed precursor of man, an ape, or even 
a lemur. Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. 151. 


reversional (ré-vér’shon-al), a. [reversion.+ 
-all.|. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, re- 
version; reversionary: specifically, relating 


revivalist, η. 


to the appearance in any organism, plant or Revol 


animal, of some character shown by its pro- 
genitors or presumably possessed by the an- 
cestral form from which it is descended. 

A curious reversional condition is seen in many high 
bred domestic dogs in which a functionless hallux is 
present without skeletal connection with the rest of the 
pes. Amer. Nat., Jan., 1904, p. 3. 

reversor, η. 2. In Scots law, a debtor to whom 
the right of reversion is given upon his mak- 
ing a wadset, that is, giving a mortgage. 

reverter, 7. 3. An automatic by-pass, used 
ina self-intensifying burner, which has heavy 
valves. It permits gas from the mains to flow 
to the Bunsen burner until the heat gene- 
rated operates the intensifying contrivance. 

revertose (ré-vér’t6s), n. [revert + -ose.] A 
biose formed synthetically from glucose by an 
extract of certain yeast: said to be different 
from all known sugars. 

revet-crag (ré-vet’krag), n. In geol., tilted 
strata which form the foot-hills or outliers of 
a mountain and suggest revetment in engi- 
neering structures. | 

revindication, n. 2. Specifically, the recovery 
by the seller of goods sold and delivered but 
not paid for. They must be unchanged and 
separable from the buyer’s stock. This was a 
right under Roman law and in continental 
Europe, though now modified. 

Revinian (ré-vin’i-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Revin, a town of France, in the department 
of Ardennes: in geol., a term introduced by 
Dumont (Systéme Revinien) to designate the 
second division of the Terrain Ardeunais in 
France and Belgium. This consists of quartz- 


revulsant (ré-vul’sant), a. and n. 
revulsor, ”. 


reward-claim (ré-wird’klam’), n. 


rezai (re-zi’), η. 


rhabdopod 


-flat card. See *card2.— Revolving fur- 
nace, (0) Same as rotary xfurnace,— Revolving mir- 
ror. See *mirror. 


revolving-box (ré-vol’ving-boks), n. Same as 


circular *box. 

Same as 
revulsent. 

2. A disk set with needles for 
producing counter-irritation. 

In Aus- 
tralia, a large area granted to the miner who 
first discovers gold in remunerative quantities 
in an unworked district and reports it to the 
authorities. EH. E. Morris, Austral English. 


rewarewa (ra-wi-ra’ wi), n. [Polynesian rewa, 


lewa, or levaleva, to float.] In New Zealand, 
a name applied to Rymandra excelsa, a tree 
belonging to the Proteacex. It has boat-like 
seed-pods, and yields a handsome wood, mot- 
tled red and brown, highly prized for eabinet- 
work and furniture. In other island groups 
names of the same origin are applied to other 
trees having seeds which float on the water. 


[Urdu razai.] <A coverlet 


quilted with cotton. Yule and Burnell. Also 
resai, rezy. [Anglo-Indian. ] 
rez-de-chaussée (ra-de-sho-si’), n. [F., 


‘level of the street.’?] The ground floor of 
a building; the floor in which are the princei- 
pal entrances, even if it is two or three feet 
above the level of the site. 


r.f. An abbreviation (a) of rapid fire; (b) in 


mineral., of reducing flame ; (ο) |cap.] of Répub- 
hque Francaise, French Republie; (d) [οαρ.] 
of Rex fFrancorum, King of the Franks 
(French). 


ites and black slates with Dictyonema flabelli- R, F, A, An abbreviation of Royal Field Ar- 


forme, which in other regions is an index fossil 
of the ων. Cambrian. 

Revival of contracts, the act or agreement by virtue of 
which the obligation of contracts, which has ceased to 
exist by reason of the statute of limitations or other 
causes, is renewed and made of legal force again. 


anything, as an old custom, trade, or word. 


tillery. 


R.G. A. An abbreviation of Royal Garrison 


Artillery. 


R. G. G, An abbreviation of Royal Grenadier 


Guards. 


2. In general, one whorevives R. G,S, Anabbreviation of Royal Geographi- 


cal Society. 


The medal is also popular in Switzerland. Here Bovy 1. h. An abbreviation (a) of right hand; (0) 


is the leader of the French tradition, and Hans Frei of a 


more national sentiment. The last-named, however, is R. H. 


more remarkable as a revivalist than as an original artist. 

Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΧ. 294. 

revivatory (ré-vi’va-t6-ri), a. Serving to re- 

vive, refresh, or bring back the use of some- 
thing; reviving. 


The sensation was not unpleasant, for I had reached rhabditiform (rab-dit’i-form), a. 


a stage when revivatory methods were desirable. 
Daily Chronicle, Aug. 30, 1900. 
revive, v. ¢ 9. In phys. geog., to rejuvenate ; 
give renewed erosive action to by regional up- 
lift: said of streams and rivers. 
revivification, ». 4. The restoration to an 
effective condition (in which it can again: be 
used to decolorize syrup in sugar-refining) of 
spent animal charcoal by reheating it in char- 
kilns, or by washing with hydrochloric acid, 
submitting to a kind of fermentation, and 
finally heating in the char-kiln. 

Char is the great sugar refiner and much care is 
bestowed on its manipulation. With repeated revivijica- 
tion, even in the best kilns, it gradually losses its decolor- 
izing power, and after a year or two’s use has to be turned 
out, The cost of renewing it is a serious item in the up- 
keep of a refinery. 

Set. Amer. Sup., Feb. 28, 1903, p. 22707. 
revize, v. t. and π. An amended spelling of 
revise. 
ΤΙ. π. 


revolute, a. The solid geometrical 

figure generated by the revolution of a plane 
figure about a straight line in its plane as 
axX1s. 


revolution, x. 10. In astrol., the annual re- 
turn of the sun to the place he oceupied at 
one’s birth, from which, according as he may 
be aspected, anaugury is derived regarding 
the complexion of the ensuing year of life.— 
Diurnal revolution, the revolution of the earth or any 
celestial body about its axis; its axial rotation.— 


Spheroid of revolution, a spheroid generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its major or minor axis. 


revolv, v. A simplified spelling of revolve. 


revolver, ”.— Astronomical revolver, an apparatus 
devised by Janssen in the hope of securing greater accu- 
racy in the determination of the moment of contact at 
the transit of Venus in 1874. It consisted of a circular 
sensitized plate made to revolve in the focal plane of a 
telescope, and exposed for an instant, at short regular 
intervals, by electric connection with a chronometer, 
roe ealehing a series of photographs at known 
instants. 


Janssen’s astronomical revolver, invented by that as- 
tronomer in 1873 in order to show successive positions of 
the planet Venus near the limb of the sun at her transits. 

J. Marey (trans.), in Smithsonian Rep., 1901, p. 317. 


rhab (rab), η. 
rhabdal (rab’dal), a. 


rhabdoclon (rab’d6-klon), ». 


rhabdocelian (rab-d6-sé‘li-an), a. 
rhabdocyst (rab’d6-sist), m. 
rhabdodrax (rab’d6-draks), n. 


rhabdomyomyxoma 


rhabdophanite (rab-dof’a-nit), n. 


rhabdopod (rab‘d6-pod), n. 


{[cap.) of Royal Highness. 

A. An abbreviation of Royal Horse Ar- 
tallery. 

A false form of rhabd. 
[rhabdus + -all.] | Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a rhabdus. 


[ Rhabditis 
+ -form.] Having the shape of or resembling 
Rhabditis. 


In the same year Grassi (1883) emphasized the inter- 
esting fact that filariform larve, identical with those 
into which the primarily rhabditiform embryos of the 
free living generation develop, may arise by direct 
transformation from the rhabditiform embryos of the 
parasitic mother worm, namely, the embryos found ordi- 
narily in the dejecta. 

Jour. Exper. Med., Novy. 29, 1901, p,.81. 


Rhabditis form, a free-swimming sexual stage in the de- 


velopment of certain parasitic nematodes, as Ascaris 


nigrovenosa, 

[Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + κλών, a twig.) In the spicules of 
sponges, an element of relatively large size 
having an irregularly curved rhabd or main 
rod with numerous irregular branches. 

Same as 
rhabdocelous. 

[Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + xioric, bag.} A rod-like cell. N. #. D. 
[Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + ὁράξ, a small measure, a handful.} In 
the spicules of sponges, a bundle of minute 
rod-shaped spicules (rhabds or rhaphids). 


rhabdomyochondroma (rab’ d6-mi’6-kon- 


dro’ mi), 7.3 1. rhabdomyochondromata 
(-ma-ta), [NL., rhabdomyo(ma) + chon- 
droma.| A mixed chondroma and rhabdo- 
myoma. 

(rab ” do - mi ” 6 - mik- 
s0’mii), n.3 pl. rhabdomyomyxomata (-ma-ti). 
[NL., < rhabdomyo(ma) + myxoma.) A mixed 
rhabdomyoma and myxoma. 


rhabdomyosarcoma (rab’d6-mi’6-siir-k6’ mii), 


n.; pl. rhabdomyosarcomata (ma-ti). [NL., < 
rhabdomyo(ma) + sarcoma.| A. tumor having 
the characteristics of asarcoma and of a rhab- 
domyoma. 

[rhabdo- 
-ite2.] Same as rhabdophane. 

[Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + πούς (ποδ-), foot.] One of the genital 
claspers of certain insects. 


phane. 


rhabdosome 


rhabdosome (rab’d6-sdm), n. [Gr. ῥάβδος, a 
rod, + σῶμα, body.] The colonial stock of a 
har cae pro- 

uced by gem- 
mation from a 
sicula. In the 
Dendroidea and 
the axonolipous 
Graptoloidea 
each colony 
consists of one 
rhabdosome;in 
the axonophor- 
ous Graptoloi- 


ENT a 
I~ 





dea an the 
Retioloidea 
many rhabdo- 
Eapidiomme Umchaerspexe octobrachi. Somes are unit- 
Young Diabdbebné with outa twice ed into a colony 
natural size. of a higher 

order. 


rhachi-, rhachio-,. For words so beginning, 
see compounds under *rachi-, *rachio-. 

rhachis, ”. See rachis. 

Rhacochilus (rak-6-ki’lus), 7. 
ῥάκος, rag, + χεῖλος, lip.] A genus of fishes, 
of the family Embiotocida, containing a single 
species: found on the coast of California, See 
alfiona, with cut. 

rhezbocrania (ré-b6-kra’ni-i), nm. [NL., ς Gr. 
ῥαιβόκρανος, with crooked head, ¢ ῥαιβός, 
erooked, + κραν-, head, in κρανίον, skull. ] 
Torticollis. 

rhebosis, rhebosis (ré-b0’sis),n. [NL.,<Gr. 
"ῥαίβωσις, < ῥαιβοῦν, make crooked, « ῥαιβός, 
οτοοκθᾶ.] In pathol., erookedness of a nor- 
mally straight part. 

rhamnal (ram’nal), a. [Ν1.. Rhamnal(es).] 
Belonging or pertaining to the Rhamnales, an 
ones of dicotyledonous plants. See *Rham- 
nales. . 

Rhamnales (ram-na’léz), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Rhamn(us) + -ales.] An order of 
dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, now re- 
stricted to the two tamilies Khamnacez and 
Vitacez. So limited, it is chiefly character- 
ized by having the stamens of the same num- 
ber as the petals and opposite to them. 

rhamnase (ram’nas), η. [L. rhamnus, buck- 
thorn, + -ase.} Α ferment found in the Avi- 
gnon berry, Rhamnus infectoria, which causes 
the cleavage of xanthorhamnin (a glucoside) 
into dextrose and rhamnin. 

rhamnazin (ram-naz’in), n. [L. rhamnus, 
buckthorn, + E. azin.] A yellow crystalline 

lucoside, C;7H 407, found in yellow berries. 
it is the dimethyl! ether of quercitin. It melts 
at 214-215° C. 

rhamneous (ram’né-us), a. [Rhamn(us) +. 
-eous.)} Of or belonging to the genus Rhamnus 
(including the buckthorn). 

rhamnite (ram/’nit), n. [rhamn(in) + -ite2.] 
A crystalline pentacid aleohol, CHg(CH.OH),.- 
CH»2(OH), formed by reducing rhamnose with 
sodium amalgam. it melts at 121° C. 

rhamnonic (ram-non’ik), a. [rhamn(ose) + 
-on- + -ic.] Derived from rhamnose.—Rham- 
nonic acid, an acid, CgH,90¢g, which is known only by 
its salts and anhydrid. It is formed by the action of 
bromine and water on rhamnose (orisodulcite).— Rham- 
nonic anhydrid, the anhydrid, CgH; 905, of rhamnonic 
acid. It is formed as soon as the acid is set free from its 
salts. It is finely crystalline and melts at 150-151° C. 

rhamnose (ram‘n6s), ». [rhamn(in) + -ose.] 
A erystalline substance, CH3(CH.OH),.CHO 
+ H,O, made by boiling quercitin, ete., with 
dilute sulphurie acid. It melts at 92-93° C. 
Also called isoduleite. 

rhamnoside (ram‘n6-sid), ”... [rhamnose + 
-ide.} A eompound analogous to a glucoside, 
but eontaining rhamnose instead of glucose. 

Rhamphus, ». 2. [l. c.] A curved beak. 

rhaphid (raf’id),n. [Gr. ῥαφίς (ῥαφιδ-), aneedle, 
ς ῥάπτειν, sew.] In the spicules of sponges, a 
diminutive rhabd or rod-like spicule. 

rhaponticin (ra-pon’ti-sin), n. [rhapontic + 
-in2.] Same as chrysophanic acid. 

rhapsodical, a. 2. Repeated at intervals of 
greater or less regularity: said of voleanic 
eruptions, as at Vesuvius. «είδε, Text-book 
of Geol., p. 33. 

rhatania-tannic, a. 
hia-tannic. 

rhax (raks),.. [Gr. ῥάξ, a grape, a berry. ] 
In the nomenclature of the sponge-spicules, 
an element in which the numerous rays have 


A misspelling of *ratan- 


[NL., < Gr 


fused together, making a spherical or bean- 
shaped form. 


rhea?, n.—Ban rhea, a small tree or large bush of the 
nettle family, Villebrunea integrifolia, native to India 
and yielding a very strong fiberresembling ramie.— Wild 
rhea. Same as ban *rhea. 


Rhegnopteri (reg-nop’te-ri), ”. pl. [NL., irreg. 
< Ge: Binal, break, + πτερόν, wing, fin.}] A 
suborder of fishes ee the single family 
Polynemidz. They have the pectoral fin di- 
vided into two parts, the lower part consisting 
αρ filiform appendages free from each 
other. 


rheim, ”. Same as riem. 
rhematology (ré-ma-tol’9-ji), m. [Gr. ῥῆμα 
(-τ-), a saying, + -ology.] The science of 


rhemes. See *rheme. [Rare.] 

Prof. Postgate’s preface and his inaugural lecture on 
what he proposes to call ‘rhematology,’ i.e., the depart- 
ment of ‘semantics’ or ‘semasiology ‘concerned with the 
study of separate rhemes, are full of interest, and actually 
amusing here and there. Athenzum, Feb.16, 1901, p..203. 

rheme (rém), ». [Gr. ῥῆμα, a saying.] See 
the extract. 

A “rheme” is “the expression of a single idea or notion,” 
and we may ‘“‘ distinguish the expressions or qualifications 
and connections of such rhemes by calling them epirhemeés, 
though, as a general term, rhemes may serve for both.” 

Athenzum, Feb. 16, 1901, p. 203. 

Rhenan beds. See *bed1, 

Rhenish furnace. Same as Belgian-Silesian 
* furnace. 

rheograph (ré’6-graf), η.  [ατ, ῥεῖν, flow, + 
γράφειν, write.] <A type of instrument for the 
study of rapidly fluctuating currents. It is 
distinguished from the oscillograph and from 
other vibration-galvanometers by its large 
moment of inertia and slow natural period of 
oscillation. Jowr. Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 

rheometer, η. 3. In elect., a resistance-box 
with bridge-coils; a combined Wheatstone 
bridge and rheostat. 

rheonome (ré’0-nom), η. [Gr. ῥέος, a stream 
(< ῥεῖν, flow), + νόμος, law.] An apparatus, 
resembling a rheochord, used in physiological 
experiments to determine the mode of elee- 
trical stimulation of a nerve. 

rheoscope, ”.— Physiological rheoscope. Same as 
rheoscopre lumb. 


rheostat, ”.— Liquid rheostat,. a rheostat in which 
the resistance is that of a column of water or of some 
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other liquid electrolyte.— Multiple rheostat, a rheo- 
stat the parts of which may be grouped in parallel or 
multiple circuit.—Multiple-series rheostat, a rheo- 
stat so constructed that its parts may be used either in 
multiple or multiple-series circuit, or in series.— Nichols 
rheostat, in physics, a cheap rheostat constructed from 
sheets of tinned ivon cut into zigzag strips: useful for 
the distribution of current in laboratories, for use with 
the projection-lantern, etc. 


rheostat-indicator (ré’6-stat-in’di-ka-tor), n. 
A device for indicating the portion of the 
resistance of a rheostat that is in circuit and 
the portion that is cut out. Sometimes it takes 
the form of a pointer moving around a 
divided circle. 

rheostat-solenoid (ré’6-stat-sd-lé’noid), n. 
In elect., a resistance-coil or set of coils, with 
sliding contacts, used as.a rheostat. lect. 
World and Engin, June 18, 1904, p. 1167. 

rheotactic (ré-d-tak’tik), a. [rheotazis (-tact-) 

-ic.] Of or pertaining to the movements of 
anisms in relation to currents. of liquid; 
ibiting rheotaxis. Science, April 3, 1903, 


or 
ex 
p..531. 


Rhinocaris 


rheotan (ré’6-tan), ». An alloy composed of 
84 per cent. of copper, 4 per cent. of zine, and 
12 per cent. of manganese. It is used for 
electric resistances. Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. 
Engin., 1902-03, p. 384.. 
rheotaxis (ré-6-tak’sis), n. [NL., < ῥέος, 
a stream (< ῥεῖν, flow), + τάξις, disposition. ] 
The locomotion of a cell or of an organism in 
respect to currents’ of water: applied both 
to the movements of a myxomycete upon 
filter-paper over which water is flowing and 
to the movements of fish stemming a current. 
Amer. Nat., March, 1903, p. 201. 
rhesis (ré’sis), n. [NL., ς Gr. ῥῆσις, a saying, 
a passage in aliterary work.] 1. Asaying; a 
speech; a passage ina play, poem, or book. 
Both were probably inspired by a rhesis of Euripides. 
T. Ely, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XVI. 152. 
2. A set speech or discourse. NV. E. D. 
Any who could speak 
A chorus to the end, or prologize, 
Roll out a rhesis, wield some golden length 
Stiffened by wisdom out into a line. 
Browning, Balaustion’s Adventure, 1. 167. | 
rhet. An abbreviation of rhetoric. 
rhetoric (ré-tor’ik), a. [F. rhétorique, < L. 
rhetori(cus), rhetorical. See rhetoric, π.] 
Rhetorieal; formerly, eloquent. 
rhetorical, a. II, x. pl. In some colleges in 
the United States, rhetorical exercises (decla- 
mations, etc.) held publicly before all the stu- 
dents of the college, 
rheumatic, a. 7+. Pathetic; affecting; bring- 
ing a flow of tears from the eyes. 
Perhaps you have heard 
The rheumatic story of some loving chandler now, 
Or some such melting fellow, that you talk 
So prodigal of men’s kindness. 
Beau. and Fl., The Nice Valour, ii. 1. 
rheumatism-weed (ré’ma-tizm-wéd), n. 1. 
Kither the spreading dogbane, Apocynum an- 
droszemifolium, or the Indian hemp, A. canna- 
binum.— 2. The pipsissewa or prince’s-pine, 
Chimaphila umbellata. 
rhexis (rek’sis), ». [NL., ς Gr. ῥζξις, break- 
ing, rupture, < ῥηγνύναι, break.] In pathol., 
rupture of a blood-vessel or of any organ. 
It is difficult to determine whether the hemorrhages 
result from diapedesis or from rhezis. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 93. 
R. H. G. An abbreviation of Royal Horse 
Guards, 
rhinacanthin (ri-na-kan’thin), n. [Rhinacan-. 
thus (see def.) + -in2.] <A tasteless viscous 
resin, C;4H;,04, found in the root of Rhina- 
canthus communis. 


rhinanthin (ri-nan’thin), n. [Rhinanthus (see 
def.) + -in2.] A bitter-sweet crystalline glu- 
coside, CogHs00o0, found in the seeds of Rhi- 
nanthus major. Tt is easily hydrolyzed to 
thinanthogen and a sugar. 

rhinanthogen (ri-nan’th6-jen), ». [rhinan- 
th(in) + -gen.] A brown amorphous, substance 
formed by the hydrolysis of rhinanthin. 

rhinarium, 7». 2. The area of bare skin around 
the nostrils of ruminants ; the muffle. 

rhinhuka (ré-ny6’ki),n. [S. Amer, (Chilean). ] 

The.name. given in Chile to a predatory bug, 

ώς] of the family Reduviide, which enters 
uman dwellings and is greatly feared. 

Many species in this family [Belostomatida] occur in 
tropical America and frequently prove troublesome, 
among them a species related to the ‘‘ wheel-bug,” which 
occurs in Chili and is called the “winhuka” or “ rhin- 
huka.” It is said to be greatly feared, and, if numerous, 
to drive people for a time from their dwellings. " 

ως Buck, Med. Handbook, V. 162. 

rhinion (rin‘i-on), n.; pl. rhinia (-&), [NL., 

ς Gr. ῥινίον, nostril, dim. of ῥίς (ῥιν-), nose. | 

Τη craniom., the lowest. point of the suture 

between the nasal bones on their facial side. 
Von. Torok. 

rhinitis, ».— Atrophic rhinitis, chronic inflammation 
resulting in atrophy of the nasal mucous membrane,— 
Hypertrophic rhinitis, inflammation with swelling of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal cavities, usually fol- 
lowed by the atrophic form. 

rhino? (ri’nd), n. Απ abbreviation of rhinoce- 
ros. Geog. Jour. (R. G.S.), XI. 998, 

rhinocarcinoma (ri-n6-kir-si-no’mi), .; pl. 
rhinocarcinomata (-ma-ti). [NL., ς Gre ῥίς 
(ῥιν-), nose, + καρκίνωμα, cancer.) Cancer of 
the nose. 

Rhinocaris (ri-nok’a-ris), n.. [Να ς Gr. pic 
(piv-), nose, + καρίς, shrimp.] A genus of 
Devonian phylloearid Crustacea with a -bi- 
valved carapace, the parts of which interlock 
at a single point only. They have accessory 


Rhinocaris 


rostral and median plates, the abdomen. pro- 
trudes from the. carapace, and the tail is 
three-spined. 
rhinoceros, ”.— Square-mouthed rhinoceros, See 
kobaoba.— White rhinoceros. See kobaoba. 
rhinoceelian (ri-nd-sé‘li-an), a. Shape sicing + 
-απ.] Of or pertaining to the rhinoccelia, or 
cavity of the rhinencephalon. 
rhinoceelic (ri-no-sé’lik), a. Same as *rhino- 
coelian. 
rhinogenous (ri-noj’e-nus), a. (Gr. pic (piv-), 
nose, + -gen + -ous.] Of nasal origin. 

The existence of cerebral disease of rhinogenous origin 
has received scant or no attention from writers on general 
medicine and surgery. Med. Record, Nov. 9, 1907, p. 767. 

rhinola ology (ri-n6-lar-ing-gol’6-ji), π. 
[Gr. ο, nose, + λάρυγξ (λαρυγγ-), larynx, 
+ -λογια, < λέγειν, speak.] The medical spe- 
cialty dealing with diseases of the nose and 
larynx. Med. Record, Jan. 24, 1903, p. 153. 

Rhinoliparis (ri-n6-lip’a-ris), ». [NbL., ς Gr. 
pic (ῥιν-), nose, + NL. Liparis.] A genus of 
deep-sea fishes, of the family Liparidide, 
found in northern seas. 

rhinolithic (ri-n6-lith’ik), a. [rhinolith + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a rhinolith, 

rhinomacerid (ri-n6-mas‘e-rid), ». and α. I, 
nm. A member of the family Rhinomaceride. | 

II, a. Having the characters of or ‘belong- 
ing to the coleopterous family Rhinomaceride. 
rhinonecrosis (ri/n6-nek-ro’sis), m. [NIl., < 
Gr. pic (piv-), nose, + νέκρωσις, deadness. See 


necrosis.) \Neerosis of the nasal bones or 
cartilages. 

rhinopharyngeal (1i’n6-fa-rin’jé-al), a.» (Gr. 
pic (ῥιν-), nose, + E. pharyngeal. | Of or per- 
taining to the nose and the pharynx. 
rhinopharynx (ri-n6-far’ingks), ». [NL., < 


Gr. ῥίς (ῥίν-), nose, + φάρυγξ, pharynx.] Same 
as nasopharynx. +5 a 

rhinophymatous (ri-n6-fi’ma-tus), a. [rhino- 
phyma(t-) + -ous.] Relating to or affected 
with rhinophyma. 

rhinorrhaphy (ri-nor’a-fi), nm. [Gr. pic (ῥιν-), 
nose, + -pagia, ¢ ῥαφή, sewing.] A surgical 

‘operation for the removal of an epicanthis. 

Rhinoscopelus (ri-nd-skop’e-lus), π. [NL., < 
Gr. pic (ῥιν-), nose, + NL, Scopelus.] _A 
genus of deep-sea fishes of the family Myc- 
tophidz. Most of the species. are found in the 
Atlantic. 

rhinosphenal (ri-n6-sfé’nal), η. [Gr. pic (Aiv-), 

nose, + σφήν, wedge, + -all.] The anterior 
unpaired bone of the lower surface, of the 
cranium in fishes. It often bears teeth. See 
vomer, 1, Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skel- 
eton, p. 509, 

Rhinotriacis (ri-n0-tri’a-sis), n. [NL., ς Gr. 

pic (ῥιν-), nose, + NL. Triacis, Triakis, a re- 
lated genus.] A genus of sharks known from 
the coast of California and belonging to the 
family Galeide. 

rhipicerid (ri-pis’e-rid), ». and. a. I,n A 
member of the coleopterous family Rhipi- 
ceride. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the family Rhipiceridz. 

rhipidoglossal (rip’i-d6-glos’al), a. Same as 
rhipidoglossate. | 

rhipiphorid (ri-pif’d-rid), π. and a. I, π. A 
member of the coleopterous family Rhipiphor- 
idz. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the family Rhipiphoride. 

rhizina, η. 2. [cap.] [NL. (Fries, 1815).] A 
genus of discomycetous fungi having fleshy, 
flat, spreading ascocarps frequently becoming 
irregular and μη, with cylindrical root- 
like strands of mycelium below. The spores 
are unicellular and colorless. Eight species 
have been described. R&R. inflata occurs on 
burned places in woods and is suspected of 
being the cause of certain root diseases of 
forest trees, especially pines. It is widely dis- 
tributed in Europe, Asia, and North America. 

Rhizinacee (ri- zi-na’sé-6), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Rhizina (see *rhizina, 2) + -avex.] A small 
family of discomycetous fungi, so named from 
othe genus Rhizina. 

rhizobia (ri-zd’bi-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + βίος, life.] Same as nodule-bacteria 
(which see, under *bacterium). 

rhizobic (ri-z6’bik), a.. Of or pertaining to 
the rhizobia, or nodule-forming bacteria. 
rhizoclon (ri’z6-kl6n), n. [Gr. ῥίζα, a root, + 
κλών, a twig.] In the spieular elements of the 


sponges, a delicate curved and irregularly 
branched spicule. 

Rhizoctonia (ri-zok-td’ni-i); n.» [NL. (De 
Candolle, i815), < Gr. pia, root, + κτείνειν, 
kill.] A genus of fungi consisting of sterile 
mycelia which produce root-rot in various 
plants. The hyphe are rather stout and dark- 
colored. 1. violacea attacks the roots of clover 
and alfalfa, producing a violet coating at first 
and later black selerotia. _R. Solani attacks 
potatoes. Corticium vagum Solani is said to be 
the fruiting condition of this species. 

rhizodontropy (ri-z6-don’tr6-pi),. [Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, +. ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), tooth, + -τροπια, < τρέ- 
πειν, turn.] The joining of an artificial crown 
to the root of a tooth by means of pegs. 

rhizodontrypy (ri-z6-don’tri-pi), π. [Gr. ῥίζα, 
root, + ddov¢g (ὁὀδοντ-), tooth, + τρυπᾶν, bore, 
+ -y3.] The operation of boring into the root 
of a tooth to let out retained morbid matter. 

rhizomatic (ri-z6-mat’ik), a. [Gr. ῥίζωμαίτ-). 
See rhizome.} Pertaining to rhizomes; hav- 
ing the nature or appearance of a rhizome ; 
rhizomalous. 

rhizomatous (ri-z6’ma-tus), a. [Gr. ῥίζωμαί{τ-), 
root, t-ous. See rhizome. | Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a rhizome; having rhizomes; 
rhizomatic. 

It.is interesting to note further how the monocotylous 
type has developed so largely upon restricted lines in the 
way of short rhizomatous, often tuberous, growth. 

1. B. Balfour, in Rep. Brit. Ass’n Advancement of Sci., 

2 (1901, p. 828. 
rhizomic (ri-zom’ik), a. [rhizome + -ic.] Be- 
longing to or consisting of rhizomes. 

The examination of rhizomic material of the unique 
fern Matonia pectinata collected by Mr. Tansley on 
Mount Ophir forms the subject of some notes by Miss G. 
Wigglesworth. Nature, Aug: 21, 1902, p. 399. 

rhizomorin (ri-z6-m0’rin), ». [See *Rhizomo- 
γίπα.] Inthe spicular skeletons of the lithis- 
tid sponges, one of the small radiciform 
branching elements. 

Rhizomorina (ri’z6-m6-ri’ni), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. pila, root, + "μόρος for wépoc, a part, + ~ina2.] 
A suborder of. the lithistid sponges in which 
the skeletal elements are small, constituted 
of four or, three.principal rays, and of a great 
variety of irregular forms. The species are 
chiefly Jurassic, Cretaceous, and recent. 

εηκυμαίαναν (ri-zof’i-lus), a. [Gr. ῥίζα, root, 
+ φιλεῖν, love.] Root-loving; growing or par- 
asitic upon roots. 

rhizophoraceous (ri/z0-fo-ra’shius), a, Be- 
longing to or resembling the Rhizophoracee, 
or mangrove family of plants. 

rhizopodist (ri-zop’6-dist), ». [rhizopod + 
-ist.] Astudent of the Rhizopoda, 

This handsome species was for a long time . 
unknown to rhizopodists. 

| Proc, Zool. Soc. London, 1902, p. 281. 

Rhizopogon (ri-zop’6-gon), n. [NL. (Fries, 
1818) < Gr, ίζα, vibe + πώγων, a beard: in 
allusion to the beard-like strands of mycelium 
arising from the peridium.] A genus of sub- 
terranean gasteromycetous fungi. The plants 
are tuber-likeand havea membranous ΟΥ some- 
what leathery peridium not easily separable 
from the gleba, which is compact and divided 
into small irregular chambers. About 15 
species are known. A. rubescens is a widely 
distributed species growing just beneath the 
surface of soil in old pine woods and some- 
times reaching the size of a walnut. 

Rhizopus (ri’z6-pus), απ. [NL. (Ehrenburg, 
1821), < Gr. pila, root, + πούς, foot.) A genus 
of zygomycetous fungi having conidial sporo- 
phores arising from rhizoids developed at the 
ends of aérial hyphe. A. stolonifer is a very 
common mold, occurring on decaying fruits 
and vegetables. 

rhizotic (ri-zot’ik), a. 

rhizotomist (ri-zot’d-mist), n. 
eutting roots, + -ist.] A collector of roots 
for medicinal purposes. N. H. D. 

rho (τό), ». [Gr. ῥῶ, from the Phen. form cog- 
nate with Heb. résh, head, résh, name of the 
letter.] The Greek letter p, corresponding to 
the English 1. 

rhodalite (r6’da-lit),n. [Gr. ῥοδαλός, of roses 
(< ῥόδον, rose), + -ite2.]. A. soft earthy min- 
eral of'a rose-red color oceurring in the amyg- 
daloid of Antrim, Ireland. It is allied to the 
clays. 

rhodamine (ré6-dam‘in); π. [Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + 
K. amine.) A phthalein formed from meta- 
minophenol or one of its derivatives. The 


- » almost 


Same as rhizote. 
[Gr. ῥιζοτόμος, 


rhodite (r0’ dit), n. 





Rhodobacteriacez 


simplest. rhodamine, CoygH,303(NHe)o,. is 
formed from,:metaminophenol and phthalic 
anhydrid. ‘be rhodamines, especially those 
which are alkylated, are strongly colored. 
They are usually red, and in solution show 
greenish fluorescence.— Rhodamine §,'an artificial 
dyestuff, a condensation-product of diethyl-meta-amido- 
phenol with succinic instead of phthalic anhydrid.» It 
gives about the same effects in dyeing as rhodamine itself. 
—Rhodamine 3 B. See xanisoline. 


rhodan (ro’dan), n. [Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + -an.] 
Same as *thiocyanogen. 
rhodanate (r6’da-nat), n. [rhodan + -ate.] 
Same as *thiocyanate. Also called rhodanide. 
Rhodanian (ro-da’ni-an), n. [L. Rhodanus, 
the river Rhone, + -ian.] In geol., aterm em- 
ployed by the French geologists as practically 
equivalent to Urgonian (which see). 
rhodanide (r6’da-nid), n. [rhodan + -idel.] 
Same as *thiocyanate. Also called rhodanate. 
rhodate (r6’dat), απ. [rhod(ic) + -atel.] The 
salt of a hypothetical rhodic acid. Potassium 
rhodate perhaps exists ina blue-violet liquid 
obtained by passing chlorin into an alkaline 
solution of the rhodium hydroxid, Rho(HO)¢. 
Rhode Island bent. See *bent?. , 
Rhodesian (r6-dé’zian), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Rhodesia. 
In November 1897 the Rhodesian Railway, forming a 
continuation of the Cape trunk line to Vryburg, in Bech- 


uanaland, had reached Bulawayo. 
Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 232. 


Rhodesian fever, See *feverl.— Rhodesian” red- 
water. Same as African Coast &fever.— Rhodesian 
tick-fever. Same as African Coast */fever. 


II, ~. 1. A native or an inhabitant of 
Rhodesia of European ancestry. 

No one could fail to be impressed by the magnificence 
of the mighty river, much less a Rhodesian, used to a 
country in which, during the greater portion of the year; 
running water is the exception. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVIII. 64. 
2. One of the ‘Rhodes Scholars’ entered at 
Oxford University under the terms. of the 
will of Cecil Rhodes, who died in South Africa 
in 1903. 


The 79 Rhodes Scholars who remain to us from last 
year have been reinforced by another 67. This brings 
the number in residence to something like 30 short of 
the total for whom provision is made under the terms of 
the will. . . . The Rhodesians are well spread out 
amongst the Colleges. Of the present year Christ Church 
takes 7; Balliol and Oriel, 5; Exeter, St. John’s, Queen’s 
and Magdalen, 4; and the other Colleges 3 or less. 


Athenzum, Dec. 16, 1906, p. 837. 
rhodic (ro’dik), a. In chem.,; noting rhodie 


acid. See *rhodate.— Rhodic oxid ‘and rhodic 
salt, compounds of rhodium with oxygen and with an 
acid radical respectively, in which rhodium presents ap- 


parently triad valence, 

rhodiene (ro’di-én), π. [Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + -i- 
+ -ene.] A sesquiterpene, C),;Ho,4, obtained 
from the oil of rosewood. 

rhodinal (ro’di-nal), ». [rhodin-ol + -al3.] 
An unsaturated aldehyde, (CH3)9C : CHCH¢- 
CH,CH(CHs)CH,CHO, prepared by the 
oxidation of rhodinol. Also called 2,6-di- 
methyloctene-2-al-8. 

rhodinol (ro’di-nol), n. [Gr. ῥόδίινος, of roses, 
+ -ol.] An alcohol, (CHg)9C : CHCH2CH2CH- 
(CHg)CH,OH, having the cdor of roses. | It is 
found in * Turkish rose-oil and in geranium- 
and pelargonium-oils. It boils at 211-212°C. 
The name rhodinol has also been given some- 
times to geraniol and to mixtures consisting 


chiefly of geraniol. 
[Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + -ite?.] 
Rhodium-gold. | 


rhodium-platinum (r6’di-um-plat’i-num), n. 


An alloy of rhodium and platinum, generally 
made with 10 per cent. of rhodium and 90 per 
cent. of platinum, A thermo-electrie couple 
of this alloy and pure platinum is often used 
in the measurement of high temperatures. 

rhodizonic (r6-di-zon’ik), a. Noting an acid, a 
substance formed from inosite when Scherer’s 
test is applied. 

Rhodobacteria (τὸ / ἀδ - θα] -té’ ri- 8), π. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + NL, bacteria, pl. of 
bacterium.] . A group of bacteria, of wide dis- 
tribution, remarkable for having the cell-con- 
tents usually colored various shades of red or 
purple by the presence of bacteriopurpurin. 
Nature, Nov. 21, 1907, p. 53. 

Rhodobacteriacez (r6’d6-bak-té’ri-a’s6-6), η. 
pl. [NL., < Gr. ῥόδον, rose (red), + NL. bac- 
terium + -acex.] A family of bacteria in 
which the cell-contents are colored red or 
violet and contain sulphur granules. Many 
species have been described by Winogradsky, 
most of which are little known at present. 





rhodochroisite 
rhodochroisite (r6-d6-kr6’i-sit), n. 


rhodochrosite. 


rhodocyte (r0’d6-sit), ». [Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + 


feet a hollow (a eell).] A red blood-cor- 
e 


uscie. 


rhodolite (rd’do-lit), n. [Gr. ῥόδον, rose, + 


λίθος, stone.] <A variety of garnet of rose-red 
eolor and brilliant luster, sometimes used as 
a gem: found in Macon county, North Caro- 


lina. . 

Bhodophycee (r6-d6-fi’s6-6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. pddov, rose (red), + φῦκος, seaweed, + -ex.] 
One of the principal classes of the alge. 
contains most of those forms that are red in 
color, practically all of which are marine. 

rhodophyceous (ro-do-fi’shius), a. Of or per- 
taining to the red algw or Rhodophycee. 

rhodoplast (ro’do-plast), ». [Gr. ῥόδον, rose 


(red), + πλαστός, formed.] In cytol., one of 


the chromatophores which bear the red color- 
ing matter in the cells of the red alge ( Rhodo- 
LH sad 

rhodospermous (ro-d6-spér’mus), a. 
belonging to the Rhodospermee or red alge. 

Rhodotypos (r0-d6-ti’pos), n. [NL. (Siebold 
and Zucearini, 1835), ς Gr. ῥόδον, the rose, + 
τύπος, type, pattern, because this genus eluci- 
dates the morphology of the rosaceous flower. ] 
A monotypic genus of plants of the family 
Rosacex, allied to Kerria. ‘R. kerrioides, from 
Japan, is a handsome and hardy shrub, with 
ovate-acuminate leaves, pure white flowers 
more than an inch across, and attractive 
shining black persistent drupelets. 

rhodusite (ro’dus-it), κ. [Irreg. < L. Rhodus, 
Rhodes, + -ite2.] A variety of glaucophane 
of a lavender-blue color which resembles as- 
bestos in structure: found on the island of 
Rhodes. 

εν. ως (rombd), a. [rhomb + -ed.] -Rhom- 
boid. 

rhombencephalon (rom -ben-sef’a-lon), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, +. ἐγκέφαλος, brain. ] 
The area of brain-substance which surrounds 
the fourth ventricle. 

Rhombohedral class, See *symmetry, 6. 

rhomboid, ». 4. In anthrop., a cranium the 
norma verticalis of which has a rhomboid 
form. S. Sergi (trans.), Var. of the Human 


Species, p. 30.— Sacral rhomboid, a flattened area 
of irregular rhomboidal shape justabove and between the 
diverging masses of the nates. 


rhomboidal, a. 2. Specifically, in anat., said 
of muscles whose fibers run obliquely from 
the point of origin to the point of insertion, 
as in the so-called ‘penniform muscles’ in 
which a large number of fibers are attached 
to a long tendon-like barrel on the side of a 
feather. 
triangular, and *prismatie, 3. 
rhomboid-ovate (rom-boid-6’ vat), a. 
bling a rhomboid and an oval. 
Rhomboplites (rom-bop-li‘téz), n. [NL., ς 


Fat 





Rhomboplites auvorubens. 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + ὁπλίτης, armed.] A genus 
of lutianoid fishes found in the West Indies. 
Rhombopteria (rom-bop-té’ri-4), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ῥόμβος, rhomb, + πτερόν, wing.} A primi- 
tive genus of prionodesmaceous pelecypods 
allied ta Pterinea and presenting the earliest 
expression of the hinge-structure peculiar to 
the Pterineidz. It oceurs in the Upper Silu- 

rian rocks, 


thopalingn (r6-pa’li-um), .; pl. rhopalia (-ii). 
[NL., 


ς Gr. ῥοπάλιον, dim. of ῥόπαλον, a elub, a 
stick.] A kind,of sense-organ, or marginal 


body, as in Scyphomeduse. 


Sense organs when present are modified tentacles, va- 
riously designated as tentaculocysts, rhopalia, etc. 
Amer. Nat., May, 1903, p. 331. 
rhopography (r6-pog’ra-fi), π. [Gr. ῥωπογρα- 
gia, < ῥῶπος, small wares,  γράφειν, write.] 
Painting in still life. ΔΝ. E.D. [Rare.] 
Rhotomagian, ». See *Rotomagian. 


Same as 


It 


Of or 


Correlative with *pyramidal, 3, or 


Resem- 


American curculionid beetle, Lixus concavus; 

_which lays its eggs inthe stems of rhubarb, in 
which its larve subsequently develop. 

rhumb-track (rumb’trak),n. Same as rhumb- 
line. 

The rhumb track, the great circle, and the polar track. 

Eneyc. Brit., ΧΧ ΧΙ. 110. 

rhyacophilid (ri-a-kof’i-lid), π. and a. I, n. 
A member of the trichopterous family Rhya- 
cophilide. 

. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Rhyacophilide. 

Rhynchias (ring’ki-as),. [NL., ς Gr. ῥύγχος, 
a snout, muzzle.] A genus of fishes known 
only from an old description. No specimens 
of it are in the collections. It is supposed to 
be related to Ammodytes. 

rhynchitid (ring’ki-tid), nm. anda. I.n. A 
member of the coleopterous family Rhynchit- 
ide. 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Rhynchitide. 

rhynchocephalic (ring’k6-se-fal‘ik), a. Same 
as rhynchocephalian. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1901, p. 97. . | 

ας ΑΝ μι (rin-k6-sef’a-loid), a. 
[ Rhynchocephali(a) + -oid.] Pertaining to, 
having the characters of, or resembling, the 
reptiles of the order Rhynchocephalia. Applied 
to various extinct reptiles. 

rhynchocele, a. II. ». In nemerteans, a 
closed tubular cavity with muscular walls 
lying above the enteron and containing a cor- 
pusculated fluid; a proboscis-sheath. When 
in a state of introversion the proboscis is 
inelosed in this cavity. Also rhynchocel. 
Eneye. Brit., ΧΧΧΙ. 121. 

rhynchoceelic (ring-k6-s6’lik), a. [rhynchocele 
+ -ic.) Of or pertaining to a rhynchoceele. 
Encye. Brit., XX XI. 121. 

rhynchocelom (ring-k6-sé’lom), πα. [Gr. 
ῥύγχος, snout, + NL. οσἰοπια).] Same as 
rhynchocelum, rhynchocele. Proc. Zool. Soe. 
London, 1901, p. 93. 

rhynchocelomic (ring-k6-sé-lom’ik), a. [rhyn- 
chocelom + -ic.] Same as rhynchocelic. 

rhynchoccelum (ring-k6-sé’lum), 2. ; ple rhyn- 
chocela (-18). [Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + κοῖλον, cav- 
ity.] See the extract and *rhynchocele, 

The cavity into which the proboscis is retracted [in 
Nemertina), the rhynchocelum, is formed by a split 
which appears in the mesoblast surrounding the epi- 
blastic pit, which is the forerunner of the proboscis. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 121. 
rhynchodeum (ring-k6-dé’um), n.; pl. rhyn- 
chodea (-i). [NL., < Gr. ῥύγχος, snout, + ὁδός, 
path.] In nemerteans, a cavity in the precere- 
bral region extending from the rhynchocele 
to the rhynchostome. 
_ The alimentary canal [in nemerteans].presents no pecu- 
liar features. . . . The cesophagus opens into the rhyn- 
chodzum about halfway between the tip of the snoutand 
the commencement of the brain. 
Proc. Zool. Soc, London, 1901, p. 92. 

Nan (ring-k6-sa/’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. pbyxoc, snout, + σαῦρος, lizard.] A group 
of extinct reptiles, regarded as an order or 
suborder, of small or moderate size, having 
toothless jaws and palatines furnished with 


small pavement-teeth. Theskullis short and broad 
in some genera, long and narrow in others, The verte- 
bre are biconcave (amphiccelous) and not perforated by 
the notochord. Some of the species bear a superficial re- 
semblance to the living Hatteria. 

[ Rhyn- 


rhynchosporous (ring-kos’po-rus), α. 
chospor(a) + -ous.]. Having a beaked fruit or 
seed. 

rhynchostome (ring’k6-stém), n. [Gr. piyyoe, 
snout, + ordua,mouth.] In nemerteans, the 
proboscis-pore. 


rhynchotal (ring-k0’tal), a. [Rhynchot(a) + 


-al},]. Same as rhynchotous. Nature, Oct. 23, 
1903, p. 616. 

rhynchote, a. II. ». A member of the Rhyn- 
chota. 


Rhynsburger (rinz’bér-gér), n.. Same as Col- 
legiant, which see: so called from the name of 
the city where the sect held its meeting, Rhyns- 
burg (Rijnsburg), near Leyden, Holland. 

rhyocrystal (ri-6-kris’tal), m. [Irreg:, < Gr. 
ῥύαξ, a stream, + E. crystal.] A phenocryst 
which grows ina molten magma while floating 
in the moving current during an eruption. 
Amer, Geol., Feb., 1905, p. 70. 

Rhyolitic structure. Same as jluidal structure. 

rhyparia (ri-pa’ri-i), n. [NL., < Gr. ῥυπαρία, 
filthiness, < ῥυπαρός, filthy, dirty, < ῥύπος, filth, 


rhubarb-curculio (ré”biirb-kér-ki’li-d), n. An . dirt.) Sordes; rupia. 





Rhytisma 


rhyparographer (rip-a-rog’ra-fér), n. [See 
rhyparography.} One who practises rhypa- 
rography or the painting of mean, low, or 
trivial subjects. Ἰ 
rhyparographist (rip-a-rog’ra-fist), η. 
as *rhyparographer. 
rhyphid (ri’fid), η; and a. I, π. A member 
of the dipterous family Rhyphide. 9 
ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Rhyphide. 
rhypography (ri-pog’ra-fi), ῃ. 
rhyparography. 
rhypophagy (ri-pof’a-ji), n. [Gr. ῥυπαρός, 
foul, filthy, + -ϕαγια, < φάγειν, eat.] The eat- 
ing of filth. 


rhyssodid (ri-sod’id), n. anda. I, n. A mem- 
ber of the coleopterous family Rhyssodide. 
II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Rhyssodide. 


rhythm, ”.—Cantering rhythm, a disturbance of 
the normal rhythm of the heart-sounds in which a third 
is interjected between the two normal sounds.— Cheyne- 
Stokes rhythm, Same as Cheyne-Stokes respiration 
(which see, under respiration).— Coupled rhythm, a 
disturbance of the normal relation of pulse- and heart- 
beats in which every second pulsation of the heart is so 
feeble that it produces no pulse atthe wrist. Lancet, 
Aug. 22, 1903, p. 523.— Gane rhythm. See *gallop. 
—Intensity-rhythm, a rhythm which depends wholly 
upon differences of intensity in the recurrent stimuli; a 
rhythm in which the quality and duration of the stimuli 
are the same throughout. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, 
p. 517.— Motor rhythm, in psychol., rhythmic action ; 
a rhythm couched in motor or kinesthetic terms : opposed 
to auditory rhythm. Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p.. 
523.— Organic rhythm, in psychol., a rhythm based 
upon the periodic recurrence of sensation-complexes or 
of motor adjustments in the organism. r 


The effect. of this accent of attention can be increased 
(a) by organic rhythms, sensations vibrating in unison 
with the attention rhythm; (b) by a rhythm in the af- 
fective tone. 

C. R. Squire, in Amer. Jour. Psychol., XIT. 560. 
Primary rhythm, an objectively conditioned rhythm, 
simple in character, which forms the basis of the percep- 
tion of rhythm and the material for the development of 
more see and complex secondary rhythms. See the 
extract. 


If equal or simply-proportionate intervals of time be 
marked off to any of oursenses by any recurrent series 
of similar events, we may be said to perceive a primary 
rhythm through that sense. | 

5. Lanier, Sci. of Eng. Verse, p. 62. 
uality rhythm, in psychol. and phonet. : (a) Arhythm 
δι by alternation of pitches —in the simplest case, 
by tones alike in all attributes save that of pitch. (0) A 
rhythm produced by alternations of clang-tint—in the 
simplest case, by compound tones alike in duration, 
pitch, and energy, but different in tint (as proceeding 
from different instruments, or sung by different voices). 
Scripture, Exper. Phonetics, p. 517.—Resistance 
rhythm, in psychol., a subjective rhythm produced by 
the attempt to inhibit the involuntary movements ac- 
eompanying the perception of an objectively rhythmical 
series. C. R. Squire, in Amer. Jour. Psychol., XII. 560.— 
Rhythm consciousness, in psychol., the group of men- 
tal processes constituting the perception and the feeling 
of rhythm, and forming by their nature and disposition a 
specific consciousness. HE. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 
I. 1. 177.—Septuple rhythm or time, in music, a rhythm 
with seven beats to the measure.— Simple rhythm or 
time. (a) See simple time. . (b) In. music: (1) Same as 
duple rhythm. (2) Arhythm with only two or three beats 
to the measure: opposed to compound rhythm or time. 
See compound measure.— Waltz rhythm, . Same as 
triple rhythm... See rhythm, 2 (0). 
Rhythmical pattern. Sameas rhythm, 2 (0). See also 
*xmetric pattern.— Rhythmical accent. See *accent. 


rhythmicity (rith-mis’i-ti), n. Rhythmical 
character; rhythmicality. | 
Ordinarily the pulse rate presents more or less regular 
and extensive variations in the course of a day; which are 
sometimes designated ‘‘diurnal.” They are hardly the 
expression of an inherent rhythmicity, . .. but rather 
the result of the complex and ever-changing activities 
which characterize the successive periods of a complete 
day. Buck, Med. Handbook, IIT, 109. 
rhythmizable (rith’mi-za-bl), a. Capable of 
being rhythmically treated. [Rare.] Yale 
Psychol. Studies, 1901, p. 70. 
rhythmization (rith-mi-za’shon), ».  [rhyth- 
mize + -ation.] The throwing or bringing of 
successive impressions into rhythmical form; 
or, the taking on of the rhythmical form by 
such a succession. 
We have now to differentiate our series of clicks, and so 


to study the various objective factors in rhythmisation. 
E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 1. i. 176. 


rhytidosis (ri-ti-dd’sis), n. [NL., < ῥυτίς 
(ῥυτιδ-), a wrinkle, pucker, + -οδί.]. Wrin- 
kling, especially a wrinkling and collapse of 
the cornea, | 

Rhytisma (ri-tis’mi), ». [NL. (Fries, 1823), 
r.. ῥυτίς, a wrinkle: from the wrinkled ap- 
pearance of the surface of the fungus.] A 
genus of parasitic discomycetous fungi having 
black ascocarps formed beneath the epidermis 
of the host. The pycnidial condition has been called 


Same > 


Same as 


Rhytisma 


Melasmia. The ascospores develop after the leaves have 
fallen. The spores are long, slender, and hyaline. Many 
species have been described. R. Acerinum is frequently 
found on maple-leaves forming black elevated wrinkled 
blotches. AR. Salicinum is common on willow-leaves. 


ri, η. 2. A Japanese unit of area, equal to 
15.5 square kilometers. 
R. I. An abbreviation of Rhode Island. 
ria (ré’a),n. [Sp. ria, the mouth ofa river, < rio, 
L. rivus, a river.] In phys. geog., a drowned 
valley: distinguished from a fiord by the*ab- 
sence of all forms due to glacial erosion. Also 
written rias. 
The opposite form, an inlet of the sea, is known when 
wide as a gulf, bay, or bight, according to size and degree 


of inflexion, or as a fjord or ria when long and narrow. 
Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 622. 
R. I. A, An abbreviation of Royal Irish 
Academy. 
ria-coast (ré’a-k6st), n. In phys. geog., a 
coast the bays and headlands of which result 
from the partial submergence or drowning of a 
normally sculptured land-surface. See *ria. 
A further subdivision depends on the character of the 
interrelation of land and sea along the shore producing 
such types as a fjord-coast, ria-coast, or lagoon-coast. 
Eneyc. Brit., XXVIII. 623. 
rib}, x. 6. In ceram., a small piece of wood, 
leather, or calabash with a straight or curved 
rofile, and usually having a hole in the center 
or the thumd and finger, used to smooth the 
surface of a vessel while it is revolving on 
the wheel, Also called profile or smoother. 
R. I. B. A. An abbreviation of Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 
rib-band, ”.— Floor rib-band, in ship-building, a rib- 
band supporting the outer end of the floors while the 


frames are being erected on the building-slip. See cut 
under harping, 2. Also called floor-ribbon. 


ribber (rib’ér), ». A mechanism applied to a 
knitting-machine for producing ribbed knit 
oods. 
ribbon, ».. 15. The banding in slates due to 
the preservation of the original bedding, which 
may be related to the cleavage at any angle, 
The normal product of roofing slates is called No. 1 
stock, and this is entirely free from ribbons.. In addition 
to the first quality there is a small proportion of the prod- 
uct manufactured into No. 1 Ribbon and Νο. 2 Ribbon, 
the former containing ri>bons near one end only, so that 
when laid on the roof the exposed parts are free from 
them. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, vi. 257. 


Blue ribbon. (e) The mark of the first prize at, horse, 
cattle, or dog shows, etc.—Lustering ribbon, a plain 
glossy silk ribbon used for binding and trimming.— Picot 
ribbon, a ribbon with an ornamental edging of purls or 
small loops.— Taffeta ribbon, a plain or very finely 
corded silk ribbon. 


ribbon, v. II. intrans. To stretch into long 
strips like ribbons: sometimes with owt, as 
soap at one stage of its manufacture. 

ribbon-back (rib’on-bak),. In furniture, es- 
pecially chairs, a back decorated in a ribbon 
design carved in wood. 

ribboner (rib’on-ér), x. [ribbon + -er2.] One 
who wears a ribbon as a badge: usually qual- 


ified.— Blue ribboner, a member of a society pledged 
to total abstinence from intoxicating drink.— White 
ribboner, a member of a society which is pledged to 
promote social and personal purity of life. 


American Medicine pokes some fun at the White Rib- 
boners for their inconsistencies in the matter of alcohol. 
Amer. Physician, Jan., 1903, p. 35. 
ribbon-fern (rib’on-férn), n. See *fernl, 
ribbon-fish, ». 2. A fish of the genus Lques, 
especially E. lanceolatus. 
rib tM aces (rib’on-gum), n. See *gum2. 
ribbon-lapper (rib’on-lap”ér), ». Same as 
xribbon-machine. 
ribbon-machine (rib’on-ma-shén’), n, A 
machine for preparing cotton, in the form of 
laps, for the Heilmann cotton-combing ma- 
ehine. Also called ribbon-lapper and lap- 
machine. ‘ ; 
ribbon-movement (rib’on-miv’ment), πι In 
a type-writer, the mechanism employed to 
feed the inking-ribbon under the carriage 
from side to side of the machine in such a 
way that a fresh surface of the ribbon shall 
be placed at the point where the next letter 
is to be stamped on the ae This feeding 
mechanism varies greatly in different machines, the 
aim in all being to wind the ribbon from one ribbon-reel 
to the other, to change its direction when the reel is 
full, and to change its lateral motion at each traverse of 
the ribbon. When the ribbon is charged with two inks 
of different colors, there is also a feed mechanism to 
bring either half of the bichrome ribbon to the printing 
point on the cylinder at the will of the operator. 
ribbon-rock (rib’on-rok), ». In mining, vein- 
quartz or any form of rock which occurs in 
veins. 
ribbonry (rib on-ri), ». Ribbons or decora- 
tions collectively. 


ribbon-work (rib’on-wérk), ». In decorative 
design, a motive largely composed of ribbons, 
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Ribbon-work. 


tied in knots, festooned or flowing, often used 
in the Italian Renaissance. 

rib-faced, a. Specifically, noting a deer, the 
muntjac, Cervulus aureus, so called from the 
two raised ridges running down the front of 
the head, one from the base of each antler. 

ribonic (ri-bon’ik), a. Related to ribose. 
—Ribonic acid, a liquid, CH o(OH)(CH.OH)s.COOH, 
formed from the stereo-isomeric arabonic acid by heat- 


ing with pyridine and watea It yields ribose when re- 
duced with sodium amalgam. 


ribose (ri’ bos), ». Α syrupy! pentose, 
C5Hj90;5, formed by reducing ribonie acid 
with sodium amalgam and very dilute sul- 
phurie acid. 


rib-plowing (rib’ plou’ing), ». Same as 


ribbing, 2. 


rib-roast, ”.—Chuck rib-roast. See prime *rib- 


roast.— Prime rib-roast, a butchers’ term for the large 
rib-piece cut from the fore quarter. It contains the six 
prime ribs and the three chuck ribs ; also a single piece, 
including one or two of the prime ribs, cut for roasting. 
A roasting-piece cut from the chuck ribs is called a 
chuck rib-roast. Both cuts are called prime beef. 


rib-twist (rib’twist), ». In glassware, a twist 


formed by cutting a stem and then twisting 
it so as to form spiral grooves. 


rib-twisted (rib’twis-ted), a. Formed with a 


*rib-twist (which see). 


The incised or rib-twisted stem is a feature seldom no- 
ticed. W. Penny, in Burlington Mag., III. 60. 


Ricardianism (ri-kir’di-an-izm), n. The eco- 


nomic doctrines or methods of David Ricardo. 


rice!,”. 2. Since 1884 rice-growing in the United States 


has made up in the west what it had lost on the Atlantic 
coast. Settlers upon the extensive plains of southwestern 
Louisiana and southeastern Texas applied successfully 
the machinery and mechods employed in wheat farming 
on the northern prairies, securing irrigation water at first 
by storing the rainfall (see providence *rice), and later by 
pumping from the inexhaustible supply in the gravelly 
substratum of the region. Extensive systems of canals 
fed from this source have been constructed. At the 
same time a better variety of rice has been introduced by 
the United States government. See Japan *rice.— 
American rice, the Indian rice, Zizania aquatica. 
Also locally called marsh rice, prolific rice, and by many 
other names. An. Rep. Bur. Amer, Ethnol., 1897-98, p. 
1022.— Brewers’ rice, the lowest grade of milled rice, 
consisting of that which is most finely broken up: so 
called because it is sold to brewers.—French rice, 
the amel-corn or emmer wheat, Triticum dicoccum.— 
Gold-seed rice, the variety chiefly grown in the Atlan- 
tic United States, thus named from the yellowish color of 
the ripe husk. It is esteemed among the best rices of 
the world in quality and yield. It has two subvarieties, a 
‘long-grain’ and a ‘short-grain.’ It has mostly superseded 
‘white *rice’ (which see, below).— Grains of rice. See 
*xgrain|.— Head rice, sitalghs-head rice, milled rice 
which has escaped breaking, hence forming the highest 
commercial grade, though not of a greater nutritive value 
than broken rice. See Japan *rice.— Honduras rice 
a variety much grown in the Louisiana-Texas area. If 
is very prolific and has a large grain, but does not bear 
milling as well as the Japan *rice (which see).— Hot- 
tentot rice, African termites which formerly were eaten 

eedily, both boiled and raw, by the Hottentots.— 
Japan rice, Kiusiu rice, a type of rice introduced by 
the United States government from the Island of Kiusiu 
in Japan, where the best Japanese rice is grown. The 
grain is short and thick, smaller than that of Honduras 
rice. It excels especially by its resistance to breakage, 
which results in an unusually high percentage of head 
rice, and in its thin cuticle, and high percentage of fats, 
while it is also extremely prolific.— Jungle rice, an an- 
nual grass, Echinochloa colona, widely distributed in the 
warmer parts of the Old World, introduced in wet places 
southward in the United States. It has erect or ascend- 
ing stems from one to two feet high, with a panicle of 
from five to ten densely flowered one-sided spreading 
spikes. It has been successfully tested as a hay grass in 
Texas. In India its seeds form a minor commercial 
cereal. Also called millet-rice, rice-grass, and Shama 
millet.—Marsh rice. See American *rice.— Prolific 
rice. See American xrice.— Providence rice, a sobri- 
quet for rice irrigated with the unreliable surface water 
as opposed to water obtained by pumping from subter- 
ranean sources. See *ricel, 2. (Louisiana, Texas. ]— 
Red rice, a natural variety, rujipogon, of Oryza sativa, 
the common rice. Either the whole or part of the sub- 
stance of the grain or only the cuticle may be reddened. 
This is a strong-growing variety and a great pest in rice- 
fields, as the presence of its seeds in the crop reduces or 
destroys its market value.—Rice stalk-borer. See 
*stalk-borer.— Tuscarora rice. Same as Indian rice 
(a) (which see, under rice1),— White rice, a variety with 





richmondite 


the mature husk white, formerly much grown on the 
Atlantic coast, still used in late seedings on account of its 
quick maturity.— Wild rice. (6) Same as jungle *rice. 

rice’ (ris), π. [Prob. a particular use of rice? 
= rise2, a branch, a stick, pei A collapsible 
hexagonal reel upon which a hank of yarn is 
placed for winding on a bobbin. R. Marsden, 
Cotton Weaving, p. 272. 

rice-bird, . 3. In Texas, the crow-blackbird, 
Quiscalus quiscula ; in the Sandwich Islands, a 
subspecies of the Mexican purple finch, Car- 

odacus mexicanus obscurus. 

rice-blight (ris’blit), n. See *blight. 

rice-bran (ris’bran), π. The removed cuticle 
of the rice grain. See *rice-milling. 

rice-chaff (ris’chaf), n. The debris of the 
husks of rice. See *rice-milling. 

rice-creel (ris’krél), η. [rice? + creel.] Ona 
hank-winding machine, a frame for the very 
light reels called rices, for holding hanks of 

arn. Rk. Marsden, Cotton Weaving, p. 272. 

rice-eel (ris’él),. Same as symbranchoid *eel. 

rice-flour, π. 2. The layer of the rice kernel 
next the cuticle, rubbed off as a powder in the 
processes of hulling and polishing. Its food- 
value is many times greater than that of the 
polished grain, since it includes nearly all the 
fats. Not being by itself palatable the flour 
is used only as stock food. Also ealled rice- 
meal and rice-dust. 

Rice-grain decoration. See ricel. 

rice-grass (ris’gras), n. A rough grass, Ho- 
malocenchrus hexandrus, growing spontane- 
ously along watercourses in many warm 
eountries, In the Philippine Islands it is 
cultivated like rice, under the name of zacate, 
for forage. It is much relished by animals. 
An allied species, H. oryzoides, is sometimes 
called rice cut-grass (which see, under cut- 
grass). 

rice-grub (ris’grub), ». The larva of a scara- 
beid beetle, Chalepus trachypygus. Itdamages 

η the roots of 

upland rice in 
the southern 
United States. 

rice-milling 
(ris’ mil” ing), 
n. The opera- 
tion of remov- 
ing the hard, 
rough, and 
brittle husk 
which incloses 
the rice grain, 
and the cuticle 
immediately 
investing the 
kernel. This is 
accomplished 
primitively by 
pounding and 

Rice-grub (Chalepus trachypygus). winnowing, or 


a, beetle; 4, larva, natural size; c, under 1 i 
side of larva with head details'enlarged. 22 , Improved 


(Riley, U. S. D. A.) practice —_—by 
passing the 
rough rice between millstones and the sep- 
arated grain through a special machine called 
a ‘huller” The grain thus treated is said to 
be cleaned. 
rice-polish (ris’pol’ish), ». Rice-flour so far 
as produced by the polishing process. 
rice-polishing (ris’pol’ish-ing), n. The opera- 
tion by which the pearly luster is given to 
commercial rice. It consists in rubbing the 
cleaned grain with soft moose-hide or sheep- 
skin within a wire-gauze cylinder and giving 
it.at the same time a thin coating of paraffin 
by inclosing with it lumps of that substance. 
See *rice-flour, 2. 
rice-sapper (ris’sap’ér), ». An East Indian 
capsid bug, Leptocorisa acuta, which punctures 
the ripening kernels of autumn rice. 
rice-shell, π. 2. In Australia, any one of 
various species of Truncatella, a small marine 
mollusk. The shell is used for necklaces and 
derives itsname from its resemblance to grains 
of rice. HE. E. Morris, Austral English. 
rice-smut (ris’smut), n. See *smut. 
rice-weevil, n. 2. Same as water-weevil. 
Richardson’s actinometer. See *actinometer, 
Richelieu sauce, See *sauce. 
rich-leaf (rich’léf), ». Same as richweed, 1. 
richmondite (rich’mond-it), n. [Richmond 
(see def.) + -ite?.] A sulphantimonite of 








richmondite 


lead, copper, iron, and zine occurring in black 
metallic masses at Richmond Hill, New Zea- 
land. 
Richmond stage. See *stage. 
Richthofenia (richt-ho-f6’ ni-i), n. [NL., 
named after Von Richthofen.] A genus of 
rotrematous brachiopods from the Permo- 
arboniferous rocks of India. It has the es- 
sential characters of the Strophomenacea, but 
these are veiled by the superabundant growth 
of cellular shell-tissue which gives it a form 
and structure similar to that of the cyatho- 
phylloid corals or that of rudistid pelecypods, 
such as Radiolites and Hippurites. 


richweed,”. 3. The great ragweed, Ambrosia 
trifida ; also, less properly, the common rag- 
weed or hogweed, 4. artemisizfolia.— 4. The 
white snakeroot or white sanicle, Lupatorium 
ageratoides. 

ricin (ri’sin),. [Ric(inus) + -in2.] An albu- 
minoid substance of poisonous character ob- 
tained in small quantity from the seeds of the 
castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis. 

ricinic (ri-sin’ik), a. [Ricin(us) + -ic.] De- 
rived from ricinolie acid.— Ricinic acid, a crystal- 


line acid, CjgHg403, made by heating barium ricinoleate 
in a vacuum. it melts at 81° 6ο, 


ricinine (ris’i-nin), n. [Ricin(us) +. -ine2.] 
A erystalline alkaloid, C1¢H1g04N4, found in 
eastor beans. It crystallizes in prisms which 
melt at 1995 Ο, 

Yicininic (ri-si-nin’ik), a.  [ricinine + -ic.] 
Derived from ricinine.—Ricininic acid, an acid, 
CgH;No.COOH(?), which is formed from ricinine by sa- 
Raperannot It appears to be carboximinomethyl-pyri- 

ine. 


ricinoleate (ris-i-n6’1é-at), n. 
-ate2.| A salt of ricinolie acid. 

rick!, π. 1. In parts of the United States, applied 
only to an oblong-shaped pile. 


Farmers often, instead of making conical stacks, put 
the entire crop into a long roof-shaped rick. 
J. B. Killebrew, Grasses of Tennessee, p. 283. 


2. A pile of brushwood used in the concentra- 
tion of weak brine from salt-wells, the brine 
being allowed to trickle over the pile with free 
exposure to the air.. Dialect Notes, Il. vi.— 3. 
Along the coast from New England to Dela- 
a pg a mass of salt-marsh hay supported upon 
1198. 

sicleandibe (rik’ard-it), n. [Named after T, A. 
Rickard, editor of a mining journal.] A copper 
telluride, CugTeg, occurring in small masses 
of metallic luster and bright purple color: 
found in Colorado. 


rickey (rik’i), π. [Named after a Colonel 
Rickey.| A cooling drink consisting of spirits, 
usually gin, a wineglassful of which is put in 
a glass with cracked ice, a lime, and club soda. 


Rictus palpebrarum, the space between the eyelids 
when they are widely open. 


riddle?, n. 5. In minting. See the extract. 


The next process is to put the blanks through a bath 
of sulphuric acid, after which they are washed and dried 
in a barrel-shaped revolving machine, known as a “‘7rid- 
dle.” They are then taken to the coining press. 

Sci. Amer., Nov. 5, 1904, p. 313, 


riddle-seal (rid’l-sél), n. See *seal2, 


riddling-machine (rid’ling-ma-shén’), n. See 
*sand-crusher, 2. 


ride, v. I. intrans.—tTo ride hawse-full, said of ‘a 
vessel when it pitches bows under while at anchor.— To 
ping to hawse, said of a vessel when both bow anchors 
are down. 


II. trans. 7. In lawn-bowls, to roll (the 


ball) with great force.—To ride herd or to ride 
herd on, in the western United States, to guard cattle 
by riding on the outer edge of the herd of feeding animals, 
keeping them from straying and also keeping off wild 
animals: alsoused, by extension, of guarding or protect- 
ing anything. 

Blacknell was riding herd on a small bunch of calves 
who with heels mostly in the air were making life a 
burden to him and to his wiry cow-pony. 

J. Bronson, The Lost River, i. 


ent as was riding herd on them two 
big boxes all the afternoon, an’ I ain’t allowin’ for acci- 
dents neither. Western World, II. 230. 

I’m romancin’ leisurely along the street when I en- 
counters a party who’s ridin’ herd on one of these yere 
telescopes. 4. Η. Lewis, Wolfville Nights, xviii. 
To ride the goat, to be initiated into a secret society 


by riding a goat as part of the ceremony, as is jocularly 
asserted. ([Slang.] 


ride,n. 7. See *compartment line—8. The 
side of a Jog upon which it rests when being 
dragged.—Major ride, minor ride. See *compart- 
ment line.—To give a free ride, in poker, to put up 
for all the others in a jack-pot, usually as a penalty for 


drawing to false openers. Sometimes the kitty gives the 
players a free ride. 


[ricinol(eic) + 


Which I see a 


Tider, ». 10. (b) A gold coin of Henry VI. 
of England, of the value of four shillings,— 
Deeps h rider, one who carries despatches on horse- 

ac 


There was no option, the telegrams must be sent 
through Kimberley and by despatch riders ... to ride 
a hundred miles across the veldt against time. 

P. Landon, in War’s Brighter Side, vi. 


ridered, a. 2. In mining, said of the rock ina 
vein when it is impregnated by vein-materials 
in strings or narrow strata. 

rider-pipe (ri’dér-pip), n. An auxiliary pipe ; 
specifically, a pipe used for distributing any 
fluid to consumers along a pipe-line to lessen 
the number of connections to the main and to 
permit of shutting off the fluid while repairs 
are being made. 


rider-plate (ri’dér-plat), η. In naval arch., a 
heavy horizontal plate which is fitted on the 
upper angles of the middle line keelson in 
order to give it additional strength. 

ridge, ”.—Barometric ridge, the high pressure be- 
tween two areas of low pressure; the summit of a baro- 
metric wave.— Gastrocnemial ridge, a ridge on the 
posterior face of the femur to which the gastrocnemius is 
attached.— Hemal ridge, one of the paired cartilagin- 
ous ridges which in embryo fishes extend out from 
either side of the perichordal tube into the lateral mus- 
culature of the trunk and unite in the midventral line in 
the caudal region to inclose the hemal canal.— Lamb- 
doid ridge or crest, a ridge or crest arising at the junc- 
tion of ,the parietal and supraoccipital bones and 
forming the boundary of the upper posterior part of the 
cranium; named from the lambdoid suture in man, 
which has something the shape of the Greek letter 
lambda (A). The lambdoid crest sevelops with age, and 
is particularly prominent in old anthropoid apes.— 
Subatrial ridge, a ridge which develops on the mesial 
surface of one of the metapleural folds in the larval 
Amphivxeus and eventually fuses with its fellow of the 
opposite side to form the floor of the atrial cavity.—Su- 
praforaminal ridge, in ornith., the ridge on the back 
of the cranium just above the foramen magnum, often or 
usually forking ventrally like an inverted Y.—Supra-or- 
bital ridge. Same as superciliary ridge.—Tentorial 
ridge, the ridge on the superior inner surface of the 
cranium, marking the attachment of the tentorium, or 
division between the cerebrum and cerebellum. Proc. 
Zool, Soc, London, 1903, p. 265.—Wolffian ridge, the 
longitudinal welt or fold on either side of the pay in 
certain vertebrate embryos, like the chick, from which 
the rudiments of the fore and hind limbs arise. 


ridge-band, απ. 2. In weaving, a band for keep- 
ing the heddle loops in a loom in their proper 
positions: an old contrivance that greatly 
facilitated weaving. JZ. W. Fox, Mechanism 
of Weaving, p. 5. 
ridge-line (rij’lin), 7. 
ridge of any kind. 
Another magnetic ‘ridge-line runs from near Reading 
and enters the Channel near Chichester. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G..8.), ΧΙ. 627. 
ridge-myrtle (rij’mér’tl), π. See *myrtle. 
ridge-planting (rij’plan’ting), n. Same as 
*mound-planting. 

ridger, π. 3. Inagri., a tool, drawn by a horse 
for gathering and heaping up the loose soil 
against young plants planted in rows. It con- 
sists essentially of two mold-boards placed 
side by side, flaring slightly in front and 
hinged to a wheel at the rear. 

riding-boom (ri’ding-bém), ». A boat-boom, 
or long spar working in a hinge or goose-neck, 


The crest-line of a 





Riding-boom. 
2, life-line; 4, lift; c, riding-boom; α, rope ladder; ¢, outhaul; 
”, after-boom guy. 


designed to be lowered from abreast the fore- 
rigging to a horizontal position at right angles 
with the keel of the vessel. To this boom, 
which is supported by halyards and main- 
tained in position by fore-and-aft guys, the 
small boats make fast when the vessel is at 
anchor. 

riding-mask (ri’ding-mask), ». A mask used 
by ladies to protect the face in riding. 

Riemannian (ré-miin’i-an), a. Pertaining to 
Georg Friedrich Bernhard Riemann (1826-66), 
a noted German mathematician. Also written 


rifle 


Riemannean.— Riemannian geometry, space. See 
xgeometry, wkspace. 

Riemann’s measure ofcurvature, See *mea- 
sure, 


riffle”, ».— To make the riffle, to overcome circum- 
stances, as if fording a riffle in a stream when the current 
is strong. [Colloq.] 


riffle? (rif’l), v. «3 pret. and pp. rifled, ppr. 
rifling. [Perhaps ς riffiel, n.] To shuffle a 
pack of cards by butting the two parts of the 
pack into each other and then bending them 
so that they slip together. 


rifle?, n.—Berthier rifle, a rifle (carbine) invented ‘by 
M. Berthier, adopted for the French cavalry in 1890, 

is a bolt-gun with a box-magazine, capable of containing 
three cartridges, which is filled by means of clips or 
chargers, which are then thrown away. The caliber of 
the carbine is 8 millimeters (.315 inch), the weight of the 
bullet 208 grains, and the muzzle My satan about 2,000 feet 
per second.—Krag-Jorgensen rifle, the military arm 
used by Denmark and Norway and, in an improved form, 
by the United States up to 1904. See United States 
xrifle (of 1903).—Lebel rifle, the rifle adopted for the 
French infantry in 1886. It is a bolt-gun with a tubular 
magazine holding eight cartridges under the barrel. The 
caliber is 8 millimeters (.315 inch), the weight of the bul- 
let 208 grains, and the initial velocity 2,073 feet per sec- 
ond. The ammunition supply for each man is 120 rounds. 
— Lee-Metford rifle, the magazine-gun adopted in 1889 
for use in the Englisharmy. It is also known as the Lee- 
Speed, and is nearly identical with the Remington-Lee. 
It is a bolt-gun, and has a detachable box-magazine, 
which, however, is not entirely separated from the gun, 
but when withdrawn from its seat is secured to the guard- 
swivel by ashort chain. The magazine has a cut-off, so 
that the gun may be used as asingle-loader and the mag- 
azine held in reserve. The magazine of the Mark I gun 
holds eight cartridges, and that of the Mark II ten car- 
tridges. The caliber of the Lee-Metford is .303 inch, the 
weight of the bullet 216 grains, and the muzzle velocity 
2,100 feet per second.—Lee straight-pull rifle. See 
United States navy *rifle.— Match-rifle, a fine, well- 
made arm used for match-shooting.— Mauser rifle, a 
military rifle adopted first by Belgium and later by Spain, 
Germany, and the Argentine Republic. It isa bolt-gun, 
and the magazine-box, having a capacity of five car- 
tridges, is underneath the receiver and in front of the 
trigger-guard. The magazine is of the fixed type, but so 
arranged that it can readily be removed for cleaning. It 
can be charged through the receiver with single car- 
tridges, or the five can be stripped at once from a metal 
clip. The clip is pushed out {ο the right as the bolt is 
closed, and does not form any part of the magazine mech- 
anism. The gun has no cut-off, but a single-loading fire 
can be maintained, retaining four cartridges in the mag- 
azine, by replacing the top cartridge after each discharge. 
The caliber of the Belgian Mauser is.301 inch, the weight 
of the bullet 219 grains, and the initial velocity 1,968 feet 





United States Rifle, model of 1903, with top and side views of 
the operating parts. 

@, sleeve-lock spring; 4, cut-off spindle; c, sleeve-lock; d, 
cut-off; ¢, ejector-pin; “4 ejector; g, extractor-collar; #, slide 
and slide-cap; 7, slide-cap screw; 7, windage-screw; 4, wiud- 
age-screw knob; ὁ, windage-screw bushing; »z, slide screw; 
m, drift-slide; ο, fixed base; 2, extractor; g, cocking-piece: », 
firing-pin; s, safety-lock thumb-piece; ἕ, safety-lock spindle; 
x, sleeve; ο, mainspring; w, firing-pin sleeve; x, follower: 

, bolt; σ, striker; 1, receiver; 2, barrel; 3, movable base; 4, 
teats 5, hand-guard; 6, stock; 7, front guard-screw; 8, maga- 
zine-spring ; 9, floor-plate; το, sear-spring; 11, floor-plate catch ;~ 
12, floor-plate catch-spring; 13, guard; 14, trigger; ας, guard- 
screw bushing; 16, rear guard-screw; 17, bolt-stop spring. 


per second.— United States rifle, model of 1903, cham- 
bered for model of 1906 ammunition, the riiie of the 
United States army. Itis a compromise between the old 
rifle and the carbine. The total length is 43.212 inches 
and the barrel, which is incased in wood to within a short 
distance of the muzzle, is 24.006 inches long. The opera- 
ting parts consist principally of the bolt and magazine 
mechanisms. The bolt mechanism is similar to that of 
the model 1892 rifle but strengthened against the bore 
pressure by additional lugs. The magazine mechanism 
consists of the floor plate, magazine spring, follower, and 
cut-off. The magazine is of the fixed type underneath the 
receiver and in front of the trigger-guard ; it is filled from 
a clip holding five cartridges; when empty the follower 
holds the bolt open and calls the attention of the soldier 
to the necessity of refilling; it may be cut off if desired 
and the rifle used as a single-loader, in which case any 
cartridges in the magazine are held in reserve. The 
caliber is .30 of an inch, the weight of the bullet 150 grains, 
the weight of the powder charge 50 grains, and the muz- 
zle velocity 2,700 feet per second. Twenty-five aimed 
shots may be fired.in one minute. The maximum range 
is about 5,465 yards, for which the time of flight is 31.359 
seconds. The penetration in white pine at 500 yards 
is about 24 inches and a low steel plate .3843 of an inch 
thick is penetrated at 100 yards. The point-blank danger 


rifle 
space is about 650.yards. The rifle is furnished with a 
long knife bayonet and the total weight is about 10 pounds. 
— United States navy rifle, the rifle adopted for the 
United States navy in 1895, but later abandoned: also 
known as the Lee straight-pull rifle. It was a bolt-gun 
with the peculiarity that the bolt was drawn directly to 
the rear in loading without being turned. The magazine 
was of the fixed type, and was placed in front of the guard 
under the receiver. The pene was charged from a 
clip holding five cartridges, and there was no cut-off.. The 
gun was therefore rather a repeating than a magazine 
arm. If the magazine was not charged the gun could be 
used as a single-loader. The caliber of the rifle was 6 
millimeters (.236 inch), the weight of the bullet 135 grains, 
and the velocity at 60 feet from the niuzzle 2,460 feet per 


second, 
rifleite (ri‘fi-it), η. [rifle + -ite?.] A trade- 
name for an explosive, a kind of smokeless 
_powder for use in the Lee-Metford rifle. 
rifraf, . A simplified spelling of riffraff. 
rift}, n. 3. In wood-working, a saw in which 
the eutting-teeth are placed at the ends of 
radial arms instead 
of upon the rim ofa 
disk.— 4. In geol., 
one of the principal 
cleavages or planes 
of weakness in 
building-stone, 8 
quarried, of which 
the quarrymen take 
advantage, The 
two others, ¢om- 
monly oceurring at 
right angles with it 
and with one an- 
other, are called the 
| cut-off and the lift. 
In gneisses the parallel arrangement of the minerals 


usually coincides with a direction of easy cleavage, known 
to quarrymen as the “rift.” . Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 102. 


rift-sawed (rift’sid), a. Sawed in such a way 
that the surfaces of the boards are nearly 
those which would come from natural splitting 
or riving. Compare quarter-sawed and silver- 
grain, 

rift-system (rift’sis’tem), ». A series of re- 
lated or neighboring fault-valleys constituting 
8 system. 

The East African Rift-system.— Dr. Carl Uhlig, whose 
‘researches in East Africa have been frequently referred 
to in the Journal, has summed up the results of his ob- 
servations regarding the East African rift-valley and 
associated fault-scarps, in the Geographische Zeitschrift 
for September, 1907. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), Feb., 1908, p. 217. 
rift-valley (rift’val’i),. A valley formed by 
the down-faulting of its floor; a graben. 

The author speaks of the valleys, not as due to rifts, 
but as themselves rifts, which seems to imply a much 
smaller width in proportion to the height of the sides 
than is found in the African rift-valleys. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVITI. 212, note. 
rig?, π. 5. The apparatus in a cultivator 
which carries the shovels; a cultivator gang. 
—Fore-and-aft rig. See fore-and-aft sails.—Goose- 
neck rig, a rig with the bars to which the shovels are 
attached curved over like a hook. 
Riga’s disease. See *disease. 


rigging?, n.— . , the shrouds, 
oe orth’ ο κά nthe ty Ba rigging, 
to ‘stand: in’ the shrouds, or to command the men to 
mount the rigging on and above the sheer-poles. 

rigging-mat (rig’ing-mat), n. Naut., a rope 
mat which is seized to the standing rigging to 
prevent chafe. Small chafing-mats are made 
of thrumb-work. 

τωκπρ see (rig’ing-sled), n. In lumbering, a 
sled used to haul hooks and blocks on a skid 
road. Also ealled dog-boat and pig. 

rigging-slinger (rig’ing-sling’ér), n. In lwm- 
bering : (a) Amember of a yarding-crew whose 
chief duty is to place.chokers or grabs on 
logs. (0) One who attaches the rigging to 
trees in steam-skidding. 

rigging-stopper (rig’ing-stop’ér),n. Naut., a 
short length of rope made fast near a piece of 
running-gear so that the latter’s motion may 
be arrested by taking turns about it with this 
stopper. 


right. I. a.—Right by file. See x/ile3. 

ΤΙ. ».—Confusion of rights, in (αι, the union in 
one person of the qualities of debtor and creditor.— 
Miner’s right, in Australia, the license to dig or mine 
for gold. 

A miner's right, a wonderful document, printed and 
written on parchment. 

Rolf Boldrewood, The Miner’s Right, p. 1, quoted in E. 

[E. Morris, Austral English. 


Right of visitation and search, in international law, 





Rift. 


the right of an armed vessel of a nation at war to visit 
merchant vessels of neutral nations for the purpose of 
ascertaining that they are such and to search them for 


a ht-eared (rit’érd), a. 
right-eyed (rit’id), a. 


right-footed (rit’fut’ed), a. 


righting-moment. (ri’ting-m6’ment), 2. 


rigoroso (rig-6-r0’s0),. a. 


contraband goods which may be confiscated,in some cases 
absolutely, sometimes with payment, if intended for the 
enemy.— Substantial right, in /aw, a right existing in 
favor of a party to an action the denial of which by a trial 
court will, irrespective of technicalities, cause a reversal 
by an appellate court of any judgment or order obtained 


right, in U. S. law, the right to use water from a canal 
or other stream or body of water for irrigating purposes, 
either in definite quantities or upon a certain area. 
Water rights are recognized by State and federal laws, 
in some localities as real property, in others as personal. 
bine term also has the meaning of riparian rights (which 
see). 


right, adv.—Stage right or left. See xstage-positions. 


right-and-left (rit-and-left’), a. 1. Made in 
pairs one member of which is adapted to the 
right and the other to the left side, as boots, 
shoes, gloves, ete.—2. Symmetrical with re- 
gard to a central plane: as, right-and-left en- 
gines,—3. Having both a right-hand and a 
left-hand thread: said of screws. Bolts and 
screws for certain purposes are sometimes 
made with both threads cut on one piece. 
Using (as a habit) 
e right ear more than the left in Ae 
G. M. Gould, in Science, Nov. 1, 1907, p. 594. 


Using (as a habit) the 
right eye more than the left inseeing. G. Μ. 
Gould, in Science, Nov. 1, 1907, p. 594. 

Using the right 
foot as the guide and base of action, as in 
beginning to march, in spading, ete. G. WM. 
Gould, in Science, Nov. 1, 1907, p. 594. 


right-hand, a. 4. Noting an engine in which 
the shaft that carries the fly-wheel is at the 
right hand of the observer as he stands at 
the head end of the cylinder looking toward 
the shaft: the reverse of left-hand, Also, one 
in which the observer, looking along the axis 
of the shaft from the crank end, finds the 
eylinder and its mechanism on his right. 


In 
naval arch., the moment of the righting couple 
which tends to restore a vessel to the upright 
position when it has been inclined from that 
sage White; Manual of Naval Arch., p. 

right-sailing (rit’sa’ling), n. In navigation, 
the running of a course due, east or west, or 
north or south; the confining of the course to 
a meridian or a parallel, so that the vessel 
makes all latitude or all longitude. 

right-sidedness (rit’si’ded-nes), n. The con- 
dition, normal in the majority of persons, in 
which the parts on the right side (upper and 
lower extremities, eye, and ear) are more 
naturally employed for most purposes than 
those on the left side. 


Rigi beds. Same as *Ligurian, 2. 


rigidity, ”.— Coefficient of dity. See*coeficient. 
— Molecular rigidity, the resistance of the molecules 
of a substance to translational or rotational displacement. 


rigodon, ». See rigadoon. 

rigor, ”.— Heat rigor, rigidity of the muscles, referable 
to coagulation of the myosin, induced by heat : analogous 
to rigor mortis. ' 

[It. = E. rigorous. ] 

In music, in strict or exact time or rhythm. 


rigsbank-skilling (régz’ bingk-skil’ing), n. 


A ‘royal bank shilling’: a subsidiary coin of 
Denmark, one ninety-sixth of a rigsdaler, 
equivalent to fifty-six hundredths of a United 
States cent. 


rigsmaal, η. See *maal. 


Riksdag (riks’diig), π. [Dan., = G. reichstag, 
‘parliament of the kingdom.’] The Swedish 


oy eee consisting of two elected houses. 
τ 


sdaler, x. See rix-dollar. 


rillettes (ré-yet’), n. pl. [F., prob. dim. of 
OF. rille, a piece cut off.] A potted delicacy 
made of minced chicken, ham, truffles, ete., 
used in sandwiches. or with a salad. 

rill-mark, ». 2. Specifically, in geol., one of 
the marks left by the rills formed by the re- 
treating waters of a wave which breaks 
against ashore. Such rills often cut furrows 
in the sand which, if the sand hardens into 
rock, may be preserved with great fidelity. 


rill-pit (ril’pit), ». One of the fissures which 


eut the moon’s surface and which often taper 
toward either end but not downward. They 
6. κ. Gilbert, in Bul- 


often have flat bottoms. 
letin Philos. Soe. Washington, XIT. 283. 

rily, riley (1111), a Roily; angry. ([Dial.] 

Water looks rily. . . . Goin’ to be a change ο) weather. 

L. E. Richards, re Tree, vi. 











rimation (ri-ma’shon), n. 


rim-band (rim’band), n. 


rim-clutch (rim’kluch), n. 


Rimicola (ri-mik’6-la), n. 


rim-machine (rim’ma-shén”), n. 


rim-shaft (rim’shaft) 4. 


rim-speed (rim’spéd), η. 


rimuic (rim’6-ik), a. 


Rinascimento 


rim, n,. 3. The pawl-race or ratchet-ring of 


a capstan. 
R. I. M. An abbreviation of Royal Indian 
Marine. : 


Rima palpebrarum, the cleft between the eyelids. 
in proceedings in which the right was denied.— Water μὲ ο] 4 wih) OF. 


(ri’mal), a. [rima + -al1,] 
taining to a rima, in any sense. 
Handbook, IT. 174. 


Of or per- 
Buck, Med. 


[1,. rima + -ation.] 
A narrow, fissure-like opening or cleft. 
Practically the same as rima. 


Any band used on 
the rim of a pulley or wheel; a belt; a trans- 
Up SOE re Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 
A form of friction- 
clutch in which one of the elements is fitted 
with a ring or cylindrical surface and on the 
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Rim-clutch. 

aa, rim; 6664, clutching segments, movable radially by the 
levers cc; dd, cams throwing and locking the leverscc; εε, 
toggle levers throwing camsd@ ad; / /, fork of lever moving the 
collar g lengthwise on shaft to operate the clutch. 


: : (From Scien- 
tific American Supplement.) 


other are segments of two similar rings which 
are brought by levers, wedges, or screws to 
grip the solid ring on the other. 


rime!, ”.— Double rime, triple rime, a rime extend- 


ing to two or three syllables. 


rime-cloud (rim’kloud), ». A cloud composed 


of frozen particles of water which adhere to 
objects when the cloud passes over them, or to 
a balloon when it enters into such a cloud. 

[L. rima, a chink, 


+ colere, inhabit.] “A genus of fishes of the 





Rimicola muscarum, 
(From Bulletin 47, Ὁ). S. Nat. Museum.) 


family Gobiesocidx, found on the Pacifie coast 
of North America. 
Rimini pottery. See *pottery. 
Ίπ sheet- 
metal work, 8 hand-power machine for rolling 
strips of tin into rims for tinware. 


A drum-shaft; a 
shaft large enough to serve as a pulley: usu- 
ally made hollow. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, 
p. 247, | 


The linear velocity 
of a point on the rim or outer circumference 
of a rotating body; the speed in linear dimen- 
sions, per unit of time, of a point on the rim 
of a rotating body. 

[rimu + -ie.] Found in 
the rimu-tree, Dacridium cupressinum.— Rimuic 


acid, a crystalline acid, CjgH9903, which is the chief con- 
stituent of rimu resin. melts at 192-193° C. 


Rimula, π. 2. Π. c.] A small rima or fissure, 


esnecially of the spinal cord or brain. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, II. 165, 
Rinascimento (ré-nii-shé-men’to), n.  [It., 


revival, new birth. See Renaissance.) In gen- 
eral, the beginnings of modern civilization in 
Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
more especially, this commencement as influ- 
enced by the revival of interest in classic 
literature and art. In the fine arts (painting, sculp- 
ture, era ga SB Rinascimento means definitely the 
reappearance of classic motives and methods. It does 
not include the art of the primitives, which is still me- 
dieval, or the fully developed classicism of the sixteenth 
century. The French derived word, Renaissance, 18 





Rinascimento 


much broader in its application, and the German and 
English usages are still more comprehensive. See Re- 
nartssance. 

rinceau (ran-s6’), .; pl. rinceaux (-86’). [F.] 
A running ornament based on a continuous 


σι 
ας. 


Χ. 


a) 
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seroll which is usually elaborated with acan- 
thus-leaves, It is a distinctly classic. type, 
but has passed over into Byzantine and Gothic 
decoration. 

rincon (rin-kén’), n.; pl. rincones (-k60’naz), 
[Sp. rincdn, OSp. rencon, rancon, Cat. γασό, a 
reéntrant corner.] In phys. geog., a reéntrant 
corner in an-escarpment; analeove. [South- 
western U. 8.] 

rind!, n. 4, <A strip of cloth placed under 
the leather on the handle of, a-golf-club to 
thicken the grip. 

rinderpest, ”.—Parrots’ rinderpest. See parrots’ 
kplague. 

rind-fungus (rind’fung’gus), n. A disease of 
sugar-cane due to Trichospheria sacchari. 


ring}, π. 14. In salt-making, a fire-brick arch 
of varying length, placed under the evaporat- 
ing-pans to temper the heat and so prevent 
the salt from being burned.— 15. A circular 
device, with a lip or flange upon which an 
elliptical clip called a traveler runs, for twist- 
ing and winding the yarn on a bobbin, ona 
ring-spinning machine.—16, A section of 
tan-bark, usually 4 feet long.—1'7, In cricket, 
the boundary; the limits of the field of play: 
so called because in some 98568 the ericket- 
field is oval or round. Hutchinson, Cricket, 


p. 67.— 18. In chem., same as closed *chain. 
—Adamson ring, a ring for stiffening a tube or flue 
which is subjected to external pressure which tends to 
make it collapse. It is of rectangular cross-section and 
is riveted between two flanges on adjacent sections of 
the flue. Hngin. Mag., May, 1904, p. 238.— Alliance 
ring, a ring made of two parts so joined together as to 
have no point of juncture visible. When the two parts 
are laid together they fit perfectly, making a complete 
ring. Inscriptions are engraved on the inner sides of the 
two parts and are invisible when the ring is closed.— 
Bandl’s zing. Same as xrotraction-ring.— Benzene 
ring. See *benzene.—Bishop’s ring (0) or Bishop’s 
circle, a ring of light about the sun from 12 to 18 degrees 
in radius, first observed by the Rev. Sereno Bishop daily 
in September, 1883, at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and 
afterward explained as a diffraction-ring caused by the 
same vapor or dust from the eruption of Krakatoa that 
also caused the red sunset skies a few months later. 
Nature, Oct. 29, 1908, p. 623.— Cut-off ring. See *cut- 
of.— De la Rive’s ring, an apparatus for demonstrating 

e action of magnets upon currents. It consists of plates 
of zinc and copper inserted in dilute sulphuric acid σση- 
tained in a glass vessel weighted with mercury to keep it 
upright while floating freely on water. The platescan be 
connected with circular orrectangular wires, coils, or sole- 
noids. These are then traversed by a current, and can 
be subjected to the action either of magnets or of cur- 
rents.— Engagement ring, a ring given, as the sign of 
betrothal, by either of the betrothed to the other.— 
False ring, the layer of wood which is formed whenever 
the diameter growth of a tree is interrupted and begins 
again during the same growing season.— Galvanic ring, 
a name formerly given to a voltaic circuit.— Gauze 
ring, the semitransparent ring of Saturn, lying between 
the planet and its first bright ring. Sometimes called 
crape-ring.— Genital ring, in echinoids, a circular canal 
that appears to be connected with a series of hemal ves- 
sels or lacunze which surround the dorsal organ.— 
Gramme ring, an early form of armature- winding for 
direct-current generators invented by Gramme in 1870 
and forming the char- . 

Μη 





acteristic feature of 
the Gramme dynamo- 
machine. The core 
consists of a ring 
made up of a bundle 
(a) of soft iron wires. 
About this a series of 
coils (6) of insulated 
copper wire is wound. 
The end of each coil 
is joined to the be- 
ginning of the one 
lying next to it, and 
each of these junc- 
tions is attached to 
one of the bars of the 
commutator (c). The - 
figure shows a 

Gramme ring in pro- 

cess of construction, 

a portion of the core 

being cut away to exhibit the structure. The Gramme 
ring is a development or modification, independently re- 
discovered, of the Pacinotti ring constructed in Florence 


Gramme Ring. 


in 1860.— Harlequin , a Ying in which various col- 
ored stones are set around the band’ or arranged in the 
ring.— Idiophanic rings, rings observed when Ῥ]εο- 
chroitic crystals cut normal to an optic axis are placed in 
convergent light and viewed by means of the polariscope. 

The tdiophanic rings are most distinct when the plane 
of incident polarisation is parallel to one of the directions 
of polarisation. Science Abstracts, V1., Sec. A, p. 73. 


Intravertebral ring, the ring of tissue surrounding 
a vertebra in young amphibia; the vertebral cartilage of 


Wiedersheim. p= Gadow.— Kekule ring, the structural 
HC” CH 
formula, | i , devised by Kekule to express 
Son 7 


the constitution of benzene and those of its derivatives 
which contain an aromatic nucleus.—Marquise ring, a 
finger-ring having either one gem (as a diamond, ruby, 
emerald, sapphire, etc.) ora number of stones placed in 
a long, pointed setting.— Oral ring, in echinoderms, the 
ring which surrounds the mouth-opening.— Oral - 
vessel, in some echinoderms, as starfishes, a vessel sur- 
rounding the mouth-opening and divided into two by a 
septum, the inner division communicating with the ce- 
loma and the outer with the axial sinus.— Orbital ring, 
in ornith., the bony ring surrounding the eye, which is 
formed by the frontal above and the union of the pre- 
frontal and postfrontal below. This condition is found in 
certain parrots, such as the cockatoos. It is not to be 
confused with the ring of sclerotic plates around the 
pupil of the eye. Parker and Haswell; Zoology, I. 351.— 
Pacinotti ring, a form of eernateing ween devised by 
Dr. Antonio Pacinotti in Florence in 1860. consists of 





Pacinotti Ring. 


a toothed ring of iron, rr, the successive segments of 
which are wound with coils of wire, ccc. The ends of 
these coils, of which only three are shown in the diagram, 
are joined together and attached to commutator-bars at 
the center. The ring thus wound was mounted between 
the pole-pieces, mm, of an electromagnet as shown dia- 
grammatically in the figure and served as the armature of 
a direct-current generator. Pacinotti’s invention, a model 
of which exists in the cabinet of physical apparatus at 
the University of Pisa, was entirely overlooked. by elec- 
trical engineers and it reappeared in modified form as an 
independent discovery in the ring-armature of Gramme 
(1870). It is now recognized as the earliest type of arma- 
ture for the production of the direct current.— Polar 
ring, in embryol., a ring-shaped accumulation of differ- 
entiated cytoplasmic a 
substance at the ani- ρα 

mal and _ vegetative 
poles of certain ova. 


A remarkable phe- 
nomenon, described b 
Whitman in the leec 
(78), and later by Foot 
in the earthworm coe 
is the formation of the Bex: 
“polar rings,” a pro- ‘Fass 
cess which follows the ¥ 
entrance of the sper- 
matozoédn and accom- 
panies the formation of 
the polar bodies. These 
are two ring-shaped cy- 
toplasmic masses which 
form at the periphery 





* Section of the egg of the leech 
Clepsine during fertilization. 


of the egg near either (Whitman,) 
pole and advance a, polar bodies; 4, polar rings; 
thence towards the cleavage-nucleus near the center. 


t Magnified. 
pole dais the peak (From Wilson's “ The Cell.””) 
at which the polar bodies are formed. Their meaning is 
unknown, but Foot (96) has made the interesting discov- 
ery that they are probably of the same nature as the 
yolk-nuclei. E.B. Wilson, The Cell, p. 150. 


Princess ring, a finger-ring with a long oval setting of 
three, four, or five gems encircled with smaller brilliants 
worn across the fingers.— Ret ring, ai annular 
wrought-iron ring, which was employed on an obsolete 
form of railway car-wheel to.fasten the metal tire to the 
wooden body of the wheel.—Retraction ring. See 
xretraction.— Ring compound, a compound in which 
several atoms are united in such a manner as toform a 
ring. Also called cyclic compound and closed-chain com- 
pound.—Ring connection, ring current. See *poly- 
phase.— Ring discharge, a form of electric discharge 
observed in vacuum-tubes without electrodes when the 
conditions are such that the path of the induced currents 
is circular and an annular portion of the gas is rendered 
luminous. J.J. Thomson, Discharge of Elect. through 
Gases, p. 174.—Ring method, in e/ect., a method of 
testing the permeability of iron or steel in which the 
sample has the form of aring. About the ring two coils 
are wound, the primary or magnetizing coil and the sec- 
ondary or exploring coil. The ring is magnetized step by 
step by increasing currents in the primary coil and the 
corresponding throws of a ballistic. galvanometer con- 
nected with the secondary coil are noted.—Ring mi- 


ring-around (ring’a-round”), η. 


ring-burner (ring’bér’nér), n. 


ringer}, η. 





ringer 
crometer, See *micrometer.—Tendinous _ of 
Arnold, Same as annulus tendinosus.—To run rings 
round, to beat, in any contest, so easily as to reach the 
goal first, though running round and round the competi- 
tors. See *ring1, υ. t., 7.— Vocal ring, a chitinous ring 
supporting a vibrating membrane in the thoracic spiracles 
of certain dipterous insects.—Waldeyer’s tonsillar 
ring, an incomplete circle of adenoid tissue, in the throat, 
μον by the, lingual, the pharyngeal, and the faucial 
Nsius. ΄ 
ring!,v. I. trans. '7. To circle around (the 
game) in order to catch the scent: said of a 
field-dog, 
Any dog that “rings” game, or from any cause breaks 
his point {ο take up another, may be trained to report. 
Forest and Stream, Jan. 24, 1903, p. 63. 
8. In printing, to draw a ring around, as an 
unmarked change in type, on a proof, 3 
ΤΙ. intrans.. Ἑ. Το make the best score in 
shearing sheep. See *ringer!, 3. [Australia.] 
ring?, v. t.—To the changes, a method by which 
counterfeit coin is uttered, the counterfeiter pretending 
to test a coin paid him, and handing back a false coin 
demanding a good one in its place. 
ring-ampere (ring’am-pir’), m. In elect., a 
coil of wire the current through which causes 
attraction or repulsion of other circuits earry- 
ing current, as in Ampére’s experiment or in 
electric balances for the measurement of 
currents. 


1. Same as 
krun-around.—2, A girdle of dead tissue 
formed about the stem of a grape-cluster by 
the anthracnose, Sphaceloma Ampelinum. 


But one peculiarity of anthracnose is that it generally 
attacks the veins of the leaves, as well as the leaf-stems, 
and so its identification is not always difficult. The stems 
of the clusters are also injured, and it frequently occurs 
that a part is completely girdled, causing a “ring- 
around,” as it is commonly called. The berries below 
the ring do not ripen, but remain green, and gradually 
shrivel. EH. G. Lodeman, The Spraying of Plants, p. 295. 


ring-bone, n.— False ring-bone, a bony enlargement 
on 


he long pastern of the horse which does not involve 
the joint and produces no lameness. 


ring-bottle (ring’bot’1), n. A bottle or jug of 


earthenware made in. the form of a hollow 
ring, to be filled with water or cider and ear- 
ried on the arm of a laborer in the harvest- 
field. 


1. In a gas or 
oil lamp, a burner giving an annular flame 
or having a tubular wick, as in the Argand 
or any other lamp where air is supplied to the 
center of a ring-like flame.— 2. A gas chan- 
delier formed of a ring of burners placed side 
by side and suspended from the ceiling. 


ring-clamp (ring’klamp),”. A clamp for hold- 


ing a ring in position in order to facilitate 
working. It consists of two pieces of wood 
hinged together at the middle, the ring 
being secured between two ends by a wedge 


placed between the other ends. Also ring- 
clasp. VEO 
ring-clutch (ring’kluch), κ. A form of clutch 


used in some are-lamps for lifting the positive 
carbon when the are is struck and for holding 
the carbon in position so long as the proper 
current flows through the feeding-coil. It 
consists of a metal ring through which the 
carbon slips freely so long as the axes of rin 

and carbon coincide but which, when tilte 

into an oblique position, clutches the carbon. 


2. (a). In athletics, one who com- 

etes in some way under deception, conceal- 
ing his identity, ability, or standing. (0) In 
racing, a horse entered in a race with intent 
to deceive. 

‘“We have reason to believe that the Lukens horse is a 
‘ringer, Mr. Carleton,” he began. ‘‘We have been a 
trifle suspicious that this was the case, all along, though 
superfieial evidence that the animal is the gray racer, 
Wraith, which was seen on the Western tracks last sea- 
son, was not altogether lacking.” 

C. S. Pearson, Romance of the Race Course, iv. 
3. In sheep-shearing, one who rings or tops the 
score. See *ringl. [Australia.] 

They call him the ringer of the shed. That means the 


fastest shearer,— the man who runs rings round the rest, 
eh? £. W. Hornung, Boss of Taroon, 08, Ῥ. 101. 


4, In general, one who excels others, as if 
‘able to run rings around his competitors and 
still keep ahead. See *ring!. [Australia.] 


Another favorite [school] phrase is a ‘regular ringer.’ 
Great excellence is implied by this expression. 
Geelong Grammar School Quarterly, April, 1894, p. 26: 
{quoted in E. E. Morris, Austral English. 


ringer?, n. 4. A supplementary enthusiastic 


cheer. [Slang.] | 


When the result had been announced the air was rent 
with cheers. Auctioneer Judy ealled for a tiger for Mr. 


ringer 


Joseph, and then a ringer for... who had sold the 
highest-priced beef steer in the world. 
Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 360. 


5. In telephony, an electric. call-bell.—Polar- 
ized ringer, in telephony, a call-bell with permanent 
magnets. 6 W. Wilder, Telephone Prin. and Practice, 


p. 155. 

ringer-magnet (ring’ér-mag’net), η. One of 
ae field-magnets of a eall-bell used in tele- 
phony. 

ringing-ke (ring’ing-ké), n. In telephony, a 
switching device by which the current for ring- 
ing call-bells is put into circuit. 

ring-jointer (ring’join’tér),n. A tool used by 
jewelers for cutting finger-rings which are to 
be enlarged or reduced. 

ring-kiln (ring’kil),». A kiln of the Hoffman 
type, which is built in a circle around a cen- 
tral stack. The burning-chamber thus forms 
an annular tunnel. It belongs to a compara- 
tively numerous group of continuous-burning 
kilns, and is used for burning bricks and other 
varieties of clay ware, and even lime and 
cement. 

ring-lead (ring’léd), v. ¢ To lead in some 
special enterprise; especially, lead a ring 
or group of others in some mischievous or 
illegal enterprise. [Rare.] 

ring-machine (ring ’ ma-shén’),». A bench 
machine, operated by hand- or foot-power, for 
forming wire into smallrings. It straightens, 
cuts to measure, and shapes the wire into rings 
or segments of rings. 

ring-main (ring’ man), ». A main-pipe in 
which the two ends are brought around and 
connected together into a ring or closed loop, 
so that any two points on the line of pipe may 
have direct connection with each other by two 
independent routes which occupy a different 
part of the closed loop. 

The four batteries of boilers constituting each section 
of the boiler plant are interconnected by a 10-in. main and 
a 4-in. auxiliary line, both in the form of a ring main. 
No pipe bends are used except on this ring main, the 
necessary flexibility of the piping system being secured 
partly by this means and partly by the method of support. 

Elect. World and Engim, Feb. 27, 1904, p. 396. 
ring-mountain (ring’moun’tain), π. 1. As 
much of a voleano as remains after the forma- 
tion of a caldera, whose rim. is like a ring. 
W. M. Davis, Elem. Phys. Geography.—2. 
One of the large crater-like formations on 
the moon, inferior in size to the bulwark 

lains. 

ngneck, ». 3. In Australia, a jackaroo. 
The name is given in allusion to the white 
eollar which the new arrival is apt to wear, 
until home training has been supplanted by 


bush customs. LZ. £. Morris, Austral English. 
eck snake, same as ring-snake ; also applied 
to the East Indian cobra, and to one of the South Afri- 
can vipers, Sepedon hemachates. 


ring-off (ring ’6f), ». In telephony, the signal 
for the close of communication over a line. 

When the conversation is finished a ring upon the call- 
bell (‘‘ring off”) causes the drop to fall and the operator 
thus notified of the fact removes the plugs and discon- 
tinues the connexion. Encye. Brit., XX XITI. 237. 

ring-oiler (ring’oi’lér), n. An oiling device 
consisting of a ring which rests on a bearing 
with its lower edge dipping into a reservoir of 
oil. As the shaft turns it drives the ring 
which carries oil to the top of the shaft, 
whence the oil flows through the bearing. 

ring-oiling (ring’oi’ling), a. Having a ring 
to carry oil for continuous lubrication. The 
ring has an internal diameter larger than the journal and 
rests upon its upper element. The lower lee of the 
ring dips into an oil-well or -reservoir below the bearing. 
As the journal revolves the ring turns with it, and the 
lower elements are continually brought to the top, bring- 
ing oil as the ring turns and leaving some of it on the 
bearing. 

The journal bearings are of the ring-otling, self-align- 
ing type, of such proportions as to ensure cool running, 
and the shaft is of a special grade of hammered steel of 
great tensile strength and wear-resisting qualities. 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 10, 1904, p. 410. 
ring-pigeon (ring’pij’on), η. Same as ring- 
ove. 
ring-plate (ring’plat), n. In steam-boilers, a 
plate from which a ring is made; a plate 
forming a zone or belt and thus making a 
part of the cylindrical shell of a steam-boiker. 
ring-rail (ring’ral),m. An oscillating bar on 
a ring-spinning machine which holds the rings. 
See *ring}, 15. . 
ring-scale (ring’skal),n. Sameas*dry-rot, 1, 88 
applied to pine. 
rings-giving (ringz’ giv’ing), n. A former 
custom in accordance with which gold rings 


were given by a newly created sergeant-at- 

law to every person of rank at court. They 

were given to all, from the princes of the 

blood down to the lowest clerk, to each ac- 

cording to his yn pis 

ing-shake (ring’shaik), n. A crackin timber, 
usually produced primarily by frost, the ex- 
tremes of contraction and expansion tearing 
apart the annular growth-rings. Such checks 
are afterward kept open by the action of the 
wind upon the tree. 

The defect known as cupshake, ringshake, . . . is fre- 
quently met with in many kinds of wood. It consists in 
a partial or entire separation of two consecutive annual 
rings, and appears on a cross section as one or more splits 
running concentrically around the log. 

Sct. Amer. Sup., March 25, 1905, p. 24433. 

ringsider (ring’si’dér), n. A rail-bird; one 

who leans over the fence or railing of the 

ring and watches the judging, as at a fair. 
[Collog.] ! 

In a large ring there are sure to be several different 
types of cattle. Sometimes it isnot a hard matter to place 
them right; other times there may be a “topper” of 
each type in the class, each having many friends among 
the ringsiders for premier honors. 

Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 173. 
ring-spinning (ring’spin’ing), m. A system 
of continuous spinning in which a fixed ring 
(concentri¢e with the spindle) and a traveling- 
guide for the yarn are the chief features. 
Webb, Indust. Demoeracy, I. 424. 
ring-splice (ring’splis), η. See splice. 
ring-spot (ring’spot), ». A spot in the shape 
of a ring such as is frequently seen on lepi- 
dopterous larve. W. Bateson, Study of Vari- 
ation, p. 305. 
ring-stream (ring’strém), ». A stream of 
fluid in the form of a ring; a stream from a 
nozle formed of an annular ring. The En- 
gineer (London), Dee. 25, 1908, p. 611. 
ring-taw (ring’ti),. Same as taw3, 1. 
ringworm, ”.— Giant ringworm, an extensive and 
intractable form of ringworm encountered sometimes in 
the tropics.— Tokelau ringworm, tinea imbricata. 
ring-yarn (ring’yairn), π. Cotton yarn spun 
on aring-spinning machine. Nasmith, Cotton 
Spinning, p. 348. 
rink2, n. 6. In lawn-bowls, a division of the 
green, about 20 feet in width, the center of 
which is marked on the bank at each end by a 
in or other deviece.—'7. A side in a match. 
n curling, a rink consists of 4 players (called 
the leader, second player, third player, and skip 
or driver), each playing 2 bowls. 


rinking (ring’king), π. The act of skating in 
a rink. 


μα 


Why should we not go mad forchina? It is as sensi- 
ble as going mad over rinking. 
Besant and Rice, Golden Butterfly, xvi. 
Riolan’s bones. See *bdonel. 
riolite (ré’6-lit), m. [Named after a Mexican 
mineralogist, A. M. del Rio.] A supposed 
sulphoselenide of mercury from Culebra, 
Mexico. 


Riv. 


Winifred made a dash at. . . [the rope}, but it slipped 
through her fingers and vanished. . . . “‘ You madea rip- 
ping good try,” said Bobby. 

A. R. Conder, Seal of Silence, xi. 
rippingly (rip’ing-li), adv. Splendidly ; ‘stun- 
ningly.’ [Slang.] 

“You dance rippingly,” declared her cousin. 

E. W. Hornung, Peccavi, xxiv. 

ripple’, n. 3, In math., a wave whose length 

is less than that for which the velocity of 
propagation is a minimum. 

Sir W. Thomson proposes to distinguish by the name of 
ripples those waves whose length is less than the above 
critical value of η (Phil. Mag. (4) xlii.). Amer. Jour. 
Math., 1X. 67. 

ig mpeg See drift. a 

rippling-comb (rip’ling-kém), n. A group or 
series of rows of long iron pins fixed in a 
wooden frame or plank for rippling flax. 

riprapping een nm. Same as riprap. 

riproaring (rip’ror-ing), a. Lively; uproari- 
ous; boisterous; slam bang. ([Slang.] 

riproarious (rip-ror’i-us),a. Riproaring; up- 
roarious. [Slang.] 

risco (rés’k0),n. [Sp. risco, asteep rock. See 
risk!, n.] A sharp and precipitous rock; 
amorphous quartz found in veins or out- 
crops. Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocketbook. 

rise!,. 1'7, In base-ball, a peculiar delivery 
of the ball which makes it rise so that the ten- 
dency of the batsman is to strike under it.—18, 
The difference in diameter, or taper, between 
two points in a log. 

riser, ”. (g) Ariser pipe; any pipe which conveys a 
supply of hot or cold water, steam, gas, είο., from the 
source of supply upward, as through a building te bath- 
rooms, radiators, or gas-fixtures. (h) In bee-keeping, a 
portion of a hive inserted under another hive to make 
more room. (7) In elect., a wire connecting the various 


floors of a building and serving for the transmission of 
currents for electric lighting or power. 


The grouping of risers has been made, however, so that 
. the average current demand on each pair of lighting bars 
will be about equal. Engin. Record, XX XVIII. 566. 


rising, n.— Rising of the lights, extreme shortness of 

breath. ([Slang.] 

rising-box (ri’zing-boks), n. A movable shut- 
tle-box at one end of aloom. Also ealled 
drop-box. C. Vickerman, Woollen Spinning, 

«12. 

risk1, n.— Port risk, in marine insurance, a risk upon 
a vessel while in port.—Risk note, See *notel.— 
Superstandard risk, insurance on the life of one 
whose habits or heredity or the state of whose health in- 
creases his expectancy of life. 

Risorgimento (ré-s6r-ji-men’t6), n. 
* Rinascimento. 

risotto (ré-sot’td), n. [It., ς riso, rice. See 
ricel.]. An Italian dish of rice and cheese. 

risqué (ris-ka’), a. [Fem. risquée: F., pp. of 
risquer, risk, hazard.] Audacious; on the 
edge of indecency; of doubtful morality ; in- 
tentionally suggestive of impropriety. 
Rissola (ris’6-li), m. [NL.] A genus of ophidi- 
oid fishes fouud chiefly in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Same as 


riot, n.—To read the Riot Act. Sce Riot Act, under Tit., ritard, Abbreviations of ritardando. 
riot. Hence, to reprove sharply. [Humorous.]—Nika rite, ”.—Scotch, or Scottish, rite, in freemasonry, the 


riots, a great popular insurrection (originating in a quar- 
rel in the amphitheater between the Green and the Blue 
factions) which occurred in Constantinople in 532 Α.Ὀ., 
the fifth year of the reign of Justinian. It endangered 
the stability of the Eastern Empire and destroyed the 
imperial quarter of the city. 

rip-cord (rip’kérd), . A lace or cord fastened 
in the bag of a balloon in such a way that a 
sharp pull upon it will rip the bag and let the 
gas escape. 


Ripon cart. A village-cart. 





Ripon Cart. 


riposte (ri-pdst’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. riposted, 
ppr. riposting. [riposte,n.] To makea quick, 
smart reply or repartee. 

ripper!, η. 1. (d) A rip-saw. 
4 Α double-ripper. 

ripping (rip’ing), a. [rip!,v.] Splendid; very 
good; Yee Uae also used adverbially. 
| Slang.] 

She did look ripping in that white frock. 
Anthony Hope, Dolly Dialogues, ix. 


ceremonial of the Scotch freemasons; masonry as gov- 
erned by Scottish customs.— York rite, masonic cere- 
monial as originally practised at York, England. 


riten. An abbreviation of ritenuto. 

Ritschlian (rich’li-an), a. andn. I, a. Ofor 
pertaining to the doctrines of Ritschl and his 
school. 


II. απ. <A follower of Ritschl. 

lianism, Atheneum, Feb. 6, 1904. 

Ritschlianism (rich’li-an-izm), η. The system 
of doctrine taught by Albrecht Ritschl 
(1822-89) and his school. Ritschl was pro- 
fessor of theology in the universities of Bonn 
and Gottingen. He reconstructed theology 
on the basis of his definition of Christianity, 
which is given in the extract. 


Christianity is the monotheistic, completely spiritual 
and ethical religion, which, based on the life of its author 
as Redeemer and as founder of the kingdom of God, con- 
sists in the freedom of the children of God, involves the 
impulse to conduct from the motive of love, aims at the 
moral organization of mankind, and grounds blessedness 
on the relation of sonship to God, as well as on the king- 
dom of God. Atheneum, Feb. 6, 1904. 


ritualize (rit’i-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. ritu- 
alized, ppr. ritualizing. To arrange and supply 
a ritual for; hamper with external forms and 
ceremonies; harden and deaden by ritual. 


He adds that the ‘Tribe’ in France has completely lost 
its ancient traditions since the pernicious Concordat 
which tended to ritualise and catholicise the synagogue. 

Daily Chronicle, May 29, 1901. 
Riv. 


An abbreviation of river. 


See * Ritsch- 





rivalry 


rivalry, ”.— Binocular rivalry, retinal rivalry, in 
psychophys., the alternation of sensations or perceptions 
which occurs when disparate impressions are presented 
simultaneously to the two eyes. 

If corresponding points of the retinae are separately 
stimulated with two incongruous fields, the phenomenon 
of binocular rivalry appears. 

Β. B. Breese, On Inhibition, p. 18. 

Monocular rivalry, in psychol. optics, a rivalry or alter- 
nation of the colors or boundary-lines of diverse stimuli 
applied to the same area of the same retina. Psychol. 
Rev. Mon. Sup., xi. 42. 

river?, ”.— Adolescent river, a river which is in the 
second stage of its threefold development, when it has 
destroyed the greater number of obstructions to its 
course, has reached a comparatively uniform gradient, 
and has well-adjusted tributaries.—Beheaded river. 
See *xlehead.—Lost river, a river which sinks into a 
cavern and proceeds by a subterranean course often inac- 
cessible to an explorer. J. D. Dana, Manual of Geol. 
(4th ed.), p. 207.—River drift, terrace, See *dri/t, 
*xterracel.— Mature river, a river that has reached its 
stage of maximum development as to extent of its system, 
effectiveness in its work, variety of its activities, and at- 
tendant phenomena. A mature river is associated with 
maximum topographic relief.— Senile river, ariver that 
has long passed its maximum stage of development and 
work. It is characterized by a graded bed, a compara- 
tively slow and uniform current, a meandering course, a 
tendency to aggrade its channel, a broad uniform valley 
or flood plain, and a tributary country reduced to very 
low relief by its own work. See young x*river and 
mature *river.—Superposed rivers. See inherited 
*kdrainage.— Young river, a river that has not reached 
its maximum development in areal extent, and has not 
yet produced its maximum relief. The name comes from 
the conception of a river as having a life history, from 
its inception on a structural plain to the completion of 
its erosional activity. Its history may then be divided 
into the stages of youth, maturity, and old age. The 
young river is more particularly characterized by narrow 
gorges, V-shaped valleys, occasional rapids or waterfalls 
(if the geologic structure varies), ungraded channel, and 
a tendency to extend farther its own drainage-system. 

river-basin (riv’ér-ba’sn), n. The area drained 
by a river and its branches. 

river-boss (riv’ér-bos), n. In lumbering, the 
foreman in charge of a drive. 

river-capture (riv’ér-kap’tir), ». In phys. 
geog., the process by which a stream, length- 
ening its valley by headward erosion and thus 
encroaching upon a neighboring drainage- 
basin of greater altitude, eventually taps an- 
other stream or river, the upper waters of 
which are thus diverted and its lower waters 
beheaded. 


On examples taken from various parts of Italy of alte- 
ration in the direction of valleys due to river-capture, etc. 
Geog Jour, (R. 6. §.), XVIII. 227. 
river-cow (riv’ér-kou), ». The manatee, 
Trichecus americanus. 
river-gage (riv’ér-gaj), η. A gage or scale so 
arranged that the height of the surface of ariver 
may be readfromit. The zero of the scale is usually 
at some arbitrary distance below the lowest water. Self- 
registering river-gages have been devised, operated either 
mechanically or electrically The registering apparatus 
may be at any distance from the gage proper, since all 
such gages are very liable to get out of order. The pref- 
erence is given to plain divided scales fastened vertically 
to piers or slanting along the slope of the river-bank, 
especially in rivers which are subject to great fluctuations 
and carry down much debris. See *limnometer, mari- 
graph, and wxtide-register. 
river-grass (riv’ér-gras), η. 
* millet. 
river-gravel (riv’ér-grav’el), ». Gravel de- 
posited by a river. The term is useful in the 
interpretation of this type of gravel as con- 
trasted with the shingle of a beach ora glacial 
moraine, 
river-hog, ». 3. A sailors’ name forthe stur- 
geon because of its habit of rooting at the 
bottom of rivers. 
river-man,”. 2. In Guiana, a peasant; espe- 
cially, a negro or half-caste employed along 
the rivers below the timber-lands. 
river-mangrove (riv’ér-man’grov), n. 
*mangrove. 
river-maple (riv’ér-ma’pl), ». See *maplel. 


River-perch of New York, a percoid fish, Morone ameri- 
cana, found in rivers of the Atlantic coast of the United 


States. 

river-portion (riv’ér-pér’shon), nm. The older 
or lower portion of a river valley characterized 
by U-shape and flood ground. The term as 
used by Dana is in contrast to *torrent-por- 
tion, which is characterized by V-shaped sec- 
na J. 1). Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), 
p. 181. 

river-prophet (riv’ér-prof’et), n. One who 
has acquired local celebrity by prophesying 
the occurrence of high or low water in a river. 

river-rat (riv’ér-rat), n.. A log-driver whose 
work is chiefly on rivers: 
*laker}, 4. 


riverscape (riv’ér-skap), n, 


Same as Texas 


See 


[Cf. landscape. ] 


Rivulus (riv’i-lus), 1. 


contrasted with rix-dollar, . 


A scene on a river, or a picture representing 
such a scene. [Rare.] 


Riverscapes more alluring, and a ruined chateau said to 
be of Queen Blanche, mother of St. Louis. 


C. S. Smith, Barbizon Days, p. 17. rizn, pp. of rize.. 





road-machine 
—Rix-dollar banco, a Swedish silver coin, of the value 
of 18. 8d. 


rize, v. and m. An amended and former spell- 


ing of rise. 
A simplified spelling of 


river-valley (riv’ér-val-i), n. Avalley eroded 21561. 


or followed by a river: used especially in con- 
trast to tectonic valley, a valley produced by 
deformation, such as a synclinal fold or a 
rift-valley. 
rivet!, n.—Pan-head rivet, a rivet having a head 
shaped like the frustum of a cone or an inverted pan. 
rivet-bar (riv’ et-biir), η. 


rm, Απ abbreviation of ream. 
R. M. A. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Marine 


Artillery ; @) of Royal Military Academy 
(Woolwich, England); (ο). of Royal Military 
(or Marine) Asylum. 

C. An abbreviation of Royal Military 


A round bar of College (Sandhurst, England), 


wrought-iron or steel from which to make R, Μ. 1, 1. An abbreviation of Royal Marine 


rivets. D. K. Clark, Steam Engine, IT. 657. 

riveter, ”. 
driving rivets.— Hydraulic riveter, a riveting-ma- 
chine in which the rivet is headed by squeezing, the 
necessary force being applied by hydraulic pressure; a 
riveter worked by hydraulic power.— Mud-ring riveter, 
a machine for driving the rivets of the mud-ring for a lo- 
comotive boiler. Hneye. Brit., XX ΧΙ. 808. 


rivet-forge (riv’et-forj), n. Same as riveting- 


Jorge. 
rivet-hole (riv’et-hdl), ». The drilled, 


punched, or reamed hole in a metal plate in 
which a rivet is to be inserted. Since rivets 
are usually driven while hot, the rivet-hole 
is made τς of an inch larger in diameter than 
the rivet. The rivet is upset in driving and 
hence fills the hole. 


riveting, ”.—Chain-riveting. See *chain-riveting. 
—Cross-riveting, riveting in which a rivet in one row 
is placed across or behind the opening between two 
rivets in the adjacent row ; staggered riveting.— Double 
‘riveting, riveting in which two rows of rivets are used 
to connect a plate to the adjacent plate or strap : hence, 
in a butt-joint having double riveting, four rows of rivets 
are required. See xdowble-riveted.—Lap-riveting. See 
xlap-riveting.— Single riveting, riveting in which only 
one row of rivets is used to fasten two adjacent plates 
or a plate and strap. A butt-joint in which single- 
riveting is used requires two rows of rivets.— Staggered 
riveting, such an arrangement of the two or more rows 
of rivets parallel to the edge of the plate, in a double or 
multiple riveted joint, that the rivet in each even row is 
in line with the space between the rivets on the odd 
rows. When there are two rows only, the passage from 
hole to hole is oblique, or as though the holes had been 
laid out by one who staggered as he walked. Theline 
of least resistance in the plate is lengthened for any 
length of the joint as a whole by staggering the rivets, 
but where the riveted joint is to be tight against internal 
pressure, as in boilers, the rivets do not come near 
enough to each other and chain-riveting is more usual. 
ple riveting, riveting in which three rows of rivets 
connect a plate to an adjacent plate or strap.— Zigz 
riveting, riveting in which the rivets are not behin 
one another but are in zigzag lines; staggered riveting ; 
cross-riveting. 


riveting-die (riv’et-ing-di), π. A rivet-set; a 
dolly; a set swage or die for forming heads 


2. Specifically, a machine for R, 


roachl, n. 
roach 


roachback (réch’ bak), η. 


road, η. 


Light Infantry. 

M.S. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Mail 
Service; (b) of Royal Mail Steamer; (c) of 
Royal Microscopical Society. 


R.N. A.V. An abbreviation of Royal Navat 


Artillery Volunteers. 


R.N. R. An abbreviation of Royal Naval Re- 


Serve, 


R. Ο. An abbreviation of Receiving Office. 
roa (r0’ii), n. 


{[Maori.] The Maori name for 
the large apteryx or kiwi, Apteryx mantelli, 
of the North Island, New Zealand. Also roa- 
roa. 

8, The redfin, Rutilus rutilus, a 
common European shiner or minnow ot the 
family Cyprinide. 

, . 3, In England, a shell limestone 
occurring at the top of the Portland Stone or 
Portlandian on the Isle of Portland. 

[See roach-backed. ] 
The grizzly bear of the Bitter Root mountains 
and vicinity. 

The roachbacks, as the Bitter Root grizzlies are called, 


are a cunning and desperate race. 
Ε. Thompson Seton, The Biography of a Grizzly, p. 135, 


6. The tour or route of a theatrical 
company. See on the road. 


A comedian who’ has seen so much of the unlovely side 
of “road” life that he might well be the writer of trage- 
dies. N. ΣΥ, Times, Dec. 28, 1902. 


Fore-and-aft road, in lumbering, a skid-road made of 
logs placed parallel to its direction, making the road 
resemble a chute.—Go-back road, a road upon which 
unloaded logging-sleds can return to the skidways for 
reloading without meeting the loaded sleds on the wa 
to the landing.—Short road, Same as go-back *road. 
—§kid-road. (a) A road or trail which leads from the 
stump to the skidway or landing. (0) A road over which 
logs are dragged, having heavy transverse skids, partially 
sunk in the ground, usually at intervals of about five feet. 
—S§teelroad. Same as steel kroadway—To brush a 
road, in lumbering, to cover with brush the mud-holes 
and swampy places in a logging-road to make it solid.— 
Township road. See xtownship. 


of uniform size and shape on rivets; a eup- road-gage (rod’gaj), n. In mech., a device at- 


set; a snap. 

riveting-pot (riv’et-ing-pot), π. A riveting- 
forge; a pot or bucketin which there is a fire 
for heating rivets. The fire is blown by a 
blast from a bellows or fan. 

riveting-tower (riv’et-ing-tou’ér), n. A high 
shed or shop- roof built overa riveting-machine 
to give vertical head-room for lifting boiler- 
shells and -flues over the jaws of the riveting- 
machine. 

rivet-rod (riv’et-rod), ». A metal rod from 
which rivets (larger than wire sizes) are made. 

rivet-set (riv’et-set), n. Same as riveting-set. 

rivet-steel (riv’et-stél),. 1. Steelof asoft and 
tough grade particularly adapted for making 
rivets.— 2. Steel in the form of round rods 
from which rivets can be made. 

rivet-tongs (riv’et-tongz), π. pl. Tongs having 
long, narrow jaws for handling red-hot rivets 
and inserting them in the holes Had are to 
fill. The jaws are so shaped as to hold the 
rivet at their end. 

rivet-wire (riv’et-wir), n. Metal wire suitable 
for making small rivets. 

Rivinian fissure, Same as notch of Rivini. 

rivotite (riv’6-tit), n. [Named after Prof. 
Rivot, of the School of Mines in Paris.] .A 
mineral substance from the province of Lérida, 
Spain, containing the oxid of antimony and 
copper with carbon dioxid, but of doubtful 
homogeneity. 

rivulation (riv-i-la’shon), πα. [L. rivulus, a 
rivulet, + -ation.] In certain fishes, as Cir- 
rhites rivulatus, a color-marking which sepa- 
rates patches of a different color. 

[NL., ς L. rivulus, a 

rivulet.] A genus of fishes, of the family Pe- 

ciltidz, found in brooks of tropical America. 

2. An English colonial coin 

and money of account, derived from the 

Dutch, in Ceylon, Cape Colony, and Malacca, 


road-goose (rod’gis), n. 
road-grader (rod’gra’dér), ». 
road-horse (rod’hérs), n. 


road-house (rod’hous), n. 


road-machine, 2. 


tached to a vehicle to show the grade of the 
road over which the vehicle is traveling. 
See *goose. 
Same as road- 
leveler and *road-machine. 
\d- A horse used for 
driving, in distinction from one used for draw- 
ing loads; a roadster. 
An inn or tavern 
on the roadside, used as a place of refresh- 
ment by those driving along the road. 

The revival of road coaching as a popular amusement, 
. . . the habit of well-known persons to make use of the 
better class of road houses and now Col. . . .’s decision 
to erect a suburban inn on a much-used boulevard seem 
to point to the revival of a spring season. 

N. Y. Com. Advertiser, May 11, 1901. 

(0) Specifically, a large 

steel frame mounted on four wheels and 
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Road-machine. 

a, telescopic axle for rear wheels; 4, scraper delivering spoil be- 
tween rear wheels; c, platform for operator; @, seat for driver; ¢, 
¢, €, ¢, hand-wheels controlling all operations of machine. 
carrying a large steel scraper beneath, be- 
tween the two pairs of wheels. By means of 


road-machine 


various appliances, under the control of the operator, the 
scraper can be used as a plow in breaking up a road-bed, 
or as a scraper, evener, or grader. It can also be turned 
in any direction and presented to the work at any angle 
or any level to trim the road-bed to any required slope. 
The rear axle of the machine is telescopic and can be 
extended in either direction to bring the scraper outside 
the line of the forward wheels in cutting the outside of 
the road-bed and turning the material toward the crown 
of the road. ΑΙ the changes in the position and duty 
of the tool can be made while the machine is in motion. 

road-monkey (r6d’mung’ki), n. See *monkey. 

road-pen (rod’pen), m. <A steel pen haying 
two points, used in making two parallel lines 
to represent a road in map-making. 

roadster, mn. 1. The typical roadster stands from 15.1 
to 15.3 hands high, and weighs from 950 to 1150 pounds. 
It should stand high on the legs, be deep of chest, but 
lack the heavy form of a draft horse. | 


6. A name given toa type of automobile with 
seats for two. 

road-wagon (rod’wag’on), n. 
swung on side-bars. 


roadway, ”.— Steel roadway, a road or highway in 
which parallel lines of steel plates or channels, supported 
on proper foundations, are provided as, wheel tracks, for 
the purpose of diminishing the tractive power necessary 
to move vehicles. 


Roanoke-bell (r6-a-n6k’bel’),m. The Virgin- 
ian cowslip or lungwort, Mertensia Virginica. 
roarer, Λ. 2. Same as bull-roarer. 


At night, when the tribe dances in glee, this mortar or 
tub for soaking skins becomes‘a drum... . A reed; ora 
section of bark, or the hollow bone of a_ bird, makes a 
flute. A tablet two fingers wide and a span in length, 
suspended from a staff with sinew, becomes a roarer which 
is whipped through the air—the first trumpet of primi- 
tive man. 

An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1897-98, Ῥ. 1xxiii. 
3. A gas-well from which a large. quantity of 
gas flows noisily. Dialect Notes, Il. vi. 
roast, v. ¢ 6. In agri., in the process of bare- 
fallowing, to subject (the soil) to the full 
force of the sun in order to kill the weeds. 

Besides, the great object in working a fallow is the 
“roasting” of the weeds by means of the midsummer 
sun. J. Wrightson, Farm Crops, p. 31. 

roaster, ». 4. A muffle or furnace used for 
roasting ore, usually of the reverberatory type ; 
specifically, the furnace in which blister-copper 
is produced. Phillips and Bauerman, Ele- 
ments of Metallurgy, p. 460.—Roaster acid, in 
the manufacture of. carbonate of soda by the Leblanc 
process, the aqueous hydrochloric acid obtained by con- 
densation in water of roaster gas. 

roasting (ros’ting), ». The act denoted by 
the verb roast.— Sweet roasting, in metal., roast- 
ing carried on until sulphurous and arsenious fumes 
cease to be given off. Also known as good or dead 
roasting. 

roasting-dish (rosting-dish), ». In assay- 
ing, a round shallow dish of fire-clay ware, 
about 2-6 inches in diameter, used to roast a 
sample of pulverized ore (burning off sulphur, 
ete.) preparatory to assaying. 

roasting-tray (ros’ting-tra), π. A shallow 
basket used by some American Indian tribes 
to roast or parch corn or seeds by shaking 
them with hot stones or coals. | 

rob!, v. t. 8. In spoil-five, when the trump 
card turned up is an ace, the dealer may rob 
it by discarding a card from his own hand in 
its place. If the trump card is not an ace, 
any player holding the ace of trumps may, 
when it is his turn to play to the first trick, 
pass a card to the dealer and receive, the 
turned trump in its place. | 

robber, ”. 2. In bee-keeping, a bee which 
takes honey from a strange hive. 

robber-frog (rob’ér-frog), n. A rather large 
frog, Lithodytes. latrans, found in Texas 
among the rocks on the borders of rivers. 

ΣΤ has a ery which suggests the bark of a 
dog. 

robin!, η. 38. The name is given locally by English 
colonists toa number of very different birds, which are 
reddish or chestnut below: in Jamaica to one of the 
todies, Todus viridis ; in South Africa to a coly, Pressi- 
nornis pheenicurus ; in India to a warbler, Thamnobia 
fulicata; and in Australia to a flycatcher, Hrythrodryas, 
and more commonly {ο Petraeca.— New-Zealand robin, 
a small bird of the genus Miro which bears little resem- 
_blance to the robin of England. 

robint (r6’bin), ». [Rob(inia) + -πδ.] A 
toxin obtained from the Robinia Pseudacacia, 
a locust-tree of North America. 

robinin (ro’bi-nin), πα. [robin + -in?.] A 
yellow erystalline glucoside, Cg3H440o9 + 
8H.O (3), found in the flowers of the locust- 
tree, Robinia Pseudacacia. It yields quer- 
eitin and a sugar, probably isodulcite, when 
hydrolyzed. It melts at 195° C. 


A top-wagon 


roburite (r6’bér-it}, n. [l. robur, strength, 
+ -ite?.] <A trade-name for an explosive, 
consisting essentially of ammonium nitrate 
and chlordinitrobenzene, varied sometimes 
by the substitution or addition of other in- 
gredients. It is claimed that this material is 
safer in use than many other explosives, and 
particularly well adapted to coal-mining and 
quarrying; but the deliquescent character of 
ammonium nitrate requires protection from 
contact with the air. 


rocaille, π. .2. In gardening, rockwork; espe- 
cially rockwork that does not attempt to 
imitate the natural formation of rocks, but 
eombines pebbles, shells, οἵο., into conven- 
tional figures of sea-gods, dolphins, or marine 
and rustic ornaments for the decoration of 
grottoes, fountains, ete. 
Of all the groves with their delicate trellis-work, their 
cabinets de verdure of clipped trees, and elaborate foun- 
tains in basins decorated with frail work in rocaille, but 


two remain in anything like their old completeness and 
elegance. Scribner's Mag., July, 1905, p. 49. 


Rocaille coquille, book-plate ornamentation in vary- 
ing forms of the scallop- 
shell upon rockwork. 


Roccellacez  (rok- 
se-la’sé-6), πα. pl. 
[NL., ς Roccella + 
-acex.] | A family of 
gymnocarpous lich- 
ens named from the 
genus Roccella. 

roccellinin. (rok- 
sel’i-nin), ». [oe- 
cella + -in + -in2.] 
A erystalline sub- 





stance, Cy3H4,¢07, 

found in the lichen 

Rocaille Coquille :/froman old Rtoccella __ tinctoria. 
raigiarins It erystallizes in 


needles which melt at 182° C, 
Rochester shale. See *shale2. 


rochet! (roch’et), v. t.; pret. and pp. rocheted, 
ppr. rocheting. 'To invest with a rochet. 


What, still at work so gray and obsolete? 
Still rocheted and mitered more or less? 
Don’t you feel all that out of fashion now? 
I find out when the day of things is done ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, vi. 1. 1243. 


rock}, n.— Complementary rocks, See *xcomplemen- 
tary.—Copper rock. See xcopper1.—Coral rock, rock 
composed of fossil corals, the comminuted parts of corals, 
or of coral sand which has undergone, by the process of 
diagenesis, an alteration to a dolomite or magnesian 
limestone.— Crystalline rocks, in geol., a term com- 
monly employed to describe both metamorphic and ig- 
neous rocks, in contrast to sedimentary or clastic rocks, — 
Effusive rock, igneous rock erupted upon the surface of 
the earth. See the *efusive period.— Flour of rocks. 
See *rock-flour, 2.—Gluing rock, a seam of clay so 
tightly adherent to a coal-seam that the two must be 
mined together. [Colloq.J— Hybrid rocks, according 
to the theory of Durocher (1857), igneous rocks of in- 
‘termediate composition, as syenites, trachytes, and (?) 
andesites, formed by the mixture of a persilicie and a 
subsilicic magma; according to Harker (1904), igneous 
rocks formed by the mixture of any two magmas.— 
Igneous rocks, those rocks which have cooled and con- 
solidated from a state of fusion. They are set off from 
the sedimentary and eolian on the one side, and the 
metamorphic on the other. They appear as dikes, sur- 
face-flows, intruded sheets, laccoliths, stocks, necks, and 
batholiths. According to their relations to the surface 
at the time of consolidation they have been subdivided 
into the deep-seated or plutonic, and the surface-flows or 
volcanic. Jntrusive isa synonym of the former and ez- 
trusive or effusive of the latter. The texture varies from 
glassy through felsitic and porphyritic to granitoid, as 
we pass from the surface to interior conditions of con- 
solidation.— Intermediate rocks, igneous rocks in- 
termediate in composition between those that are high 
(persilicic) and those that are low in silica (subsilicic), 
as diorites and syenites.—Live rock, rock that is un- 
altered, or as yet undisturbed by mining. 


Deposits of this sort, which occur invariably inclosed 
in undecomposed or “live” rock, are regarded as original 


ores. 
Contrib. to Econ. Geol., U. 8. Geol. Surv., Bulletin ‘213, 
902, p. 160. 


Melbourn rock, in Eng. geol., a name given to a 
band of hard yellow and white nodular chalk 8 or 10 feet 
thick, locally known in Cambridgeshireas ‘rag.’ Itlies at 
the base of the Middle Chalk or Turonian, near the 
middle of the Upper Cretaceous.— Moor rock, in geol., 
a local name given to the millstone-grit in Lanarkshire.— 
Perched rock, in geol., an erratic, usually large rock, left 
perched upon a ledge or other conspicuous place.—Rock 
dammar, See *dammar.—Rock scarlet. Same as 
xdianthine.—The Quantitative system of classifi- 
cation of igneous rocks, a system of classifica- 
tion suggested by Cross, Iddings, Pirsson, and 
Washington in 1902. It classifies rocks primarily on 
the basis of their chemical composition and _ secon- 
darily on that of their mineral composition and tex- 
ture. Igneousrocks that are chemically alike are grouped 
together. The chemical composition is expressed in 
terms of standard minerals which may crystallize from 
any given molten magma. All pyrogenetic minerals are 


rock-asphalt 


arranged in, three groups, two of which are chosen as 
standard minerals. ‘The first group contains the distinctly 
aluminous minerals—feldspars, leucite, nephelite, soda- 
lites, and corundum, together with quartz and zircon. 
For this group the term salic (mnemonic of silica and 
alumina) is used. The second group contains all other py- 
rogenetic minerals which are free from alumina — ortho- 
rhombic pyroxenes and diopside, wollastonite, acmite, 
olivin, akermanite (representing melilite), magnetite, 
ilmenite, titanite, apatite, etc. This group is called 
Jemie (mnemonic of ferromagnesian, the predominant 
character of the group). The third group contains alu- 
minous ferromagnesian minerals—augites, amphiboles, 
micas, garnets, etc., and is called alferric (mnemonic of 
alumina and ferric oxid). Thesalicand femic minerals 
are the standard minerals, and it is possible to express 
the chemical composition of all igneous rocks in 
terms of these minerals, without taking into account the 
possible alferric minerals. Thecomposition of an igneous 
rock expressed quantitatively in terms of standard min- 
erals is called its norm. The actual mineral composition 
of the rock expressed quantitatively is called its mode. 
The system of subdivision of the classification is dichoto- 
mous, successive pairs of factors (groups of standard 
minerals or of chemical constituents) being compared 
quantitatively. Thesame proportional limits are employed 
in each set of divisions based on a pair of factors. Thus 
the possible mixtures of A and B are divided into 5 parts : 
ate BC A is extreme; (2) A/B<7/1>55/3, A 

ominates over B; ys Fever 5/3)» 3/5, A and B are 
equal or nearly equal; (4)A/B< 3/5 > 1/7, B domi- 
nates over A ; ©) A/B<1 é 7, B is extreme. Names or 
terms applicable {ο (1) and (5) are formed with the prefix 
per- ; those applicable to (2) and (4) are formed with the 
prefix do(m)-; terms applied {ο (3) combine two syllables 
mnemonic of the two factors compared. All igneous rocks 
fall into five classes, according to the proportions of 
the salic and femic groups of standard minerals expressing 
their chemical composition, that is, according to the pro- 
portions of the'salic and femic minerals in their norms. 
These minerals are calculated from a chemical analysis of 
the rock, which may have been obtained by the usual 
chemical methods, or by calculation from the mineral 
composition of the rock determined by optical methods. 
The five classes are : (1) persalane, extremely salic, includ- 
ing rocks high in quartz, feldspar or feldspathoids, 
corundum or zircon; @) dosalane, dominantly salic, in- 
cluding rocks in. which the minerals just mentioned dom- 
inate over the femic minerals ; (3) sal femane, equally, or 
nearly equally, salic and femic ; (4) defemane, dominantly 
femic; (5) perfemane, extremely femic, including such 
rocks as peridotites and pyroxenites. Each class is di- 
vided into five subclasses on the proportions of two 
subgroups of the predominant group of standard min- 
erals. For salic minerals the subgroups are: (1) quartz, 
feldspars, feldspathoids; (2) corundum, zircon. For 
femic minerals the subgroups are: (1) pyroxenes, oli- 
vin, akermanite, magnetite, hematite, titanite, ilmenite, 
perofskite, rutile; (2) apatite, fluorite, pyrite, etc. Al- 
most all igneous rocks belong to the first subclass 
in each class, Few are rich in corundum, or zircon, or 
apatite. Orders are based on the proportions of mineral 
subdivisions of the preponderant subgroup making a sub- 
class. Thus of the first subgroup of salic minerals, quartz 
and feldspars.are compared with each other, and feldspars 
and feldspathoids, yielding nine orders in classes 1, 2, 3, 
as: (1) perquaric, (2) doquaric, etc. The orders are fur- 
ther divided into sections by comparing the proportions 
of normative pyroxene with olivin and akermanite, and 
the proportions of normative minerals having ferric iron 
with those containing titanium oxid. Rangs are formed 
on the character of the chemical basis in the groups of 
standard minerals forming orders. Thus in the first three 
classes the five rangs are based on the proportions of 
Κοῦ + NagO to CaO in the salic minerals, making : (1) 
peralkalie, (2) domalkalic, (3) alkalicalcic, (4) docalcic, 
(5) percalcic. In the last two classes the rangs are based 
on the proportions of 040 + Μρο -- FeO to KoO0 +N agO 
in the femic minerals, giving: (1) permirlie, 42) domir- 
lic, (3) alkalimirlic, (4) domalkalic, (5) peralkalic. Sub- 
rangs are based on the proportions of the chemical 
components within the dominant group of oxids. Thus 
when the alkalis are dominant the subrangs are: (1) 
perpotassic, (2) dopotassic, (3) sodipotassic, (4) dosodic, (5) 
persodic. In rangs in which Ca0+Mg0+FeO dominate 
sections of rangs are based on the proportions of Μρο-- 
FeO compared with CaO, giving: 1) permiric, (2) domiric, 
(3) caleimiric, (4) docalcic, (5) percalcic.. Subrangs of these 
are based on the proportions of MgO and FeO, and are: 
(1) permagnesic, (2) domagnesic, (3) magnesiferrous, (4) 
doferrous, (5) perferrous. Grads, the next taxonomic 
divisions, are based on the proportions of subdivisions of 
the subordinate group of standard minerals in a manner 
analogous to the formation of orders; subgrads are based 
on the chemical characters of these minerals in a manner 
similar to that followed in forming rangs. The names of 
other divisions of the system are constructed from geo- 
graphical names with suffixes peculiar to the different 
ranks of the system as follows: -ane, class; -one, sub- 
class ; -are, order ; -ore, suborder ; -ase, rang ; -ose, sub- 
rang ; -ate, grad; -ote, subgrad. The termination for the 
name of a section of any of these is formed by inserting 7 
before the proper suffix.— Transition rocks, in geol., 
Werner’s name for the old and more or less '‘meta- 
morphosed sediments, which rest upon the primitive 
gneiss, and which are now chiefly placed in the early 
Paleozoic. 


rock?, v. t.—To rock in, in forestry, to plant, as young 
trees, in openings in the ground made by prying or rock- 
ing a spade back and forth, 

rockallite (rok’al-t), απ. [Rockall, a small 
reef in the North Atlantic, 240 miles north- 
west of Ireland, + -ite?.] In petrog., a pha- 
neri¢ igneous rock, with granular texture, 
composed of quartz and egirite in equal pro- 
portions and about 23 per cent. of albite: 
only known to occur at Rockall, in the North 
Atlantic. Judd, 1899. 


rock-asphalt (rok’as’falt), n. Same as asphalt 
stone, asphalt rock. 


eee 


rockaway 


rockaway, ”.—Coachee rockaway, 4 rockaway the 
rear quarters of which are made up like those of the 
coachee. See *coachee, 2.— Coupé rockaway, a carriage 
combining in its 
: design features of 
the coupé and the 
rockaway.— Cur- 
tain rockaway, 
a’ rockaway like 
the coupé rocka- 
way, except that 
curtains are sub- 
stituted for the 
glass windows. 


rock - beauty, 
n. 2, A name 
of Holacanthus 
tricolor, a fish 
of the family Chextodontidz, found in the West 
Indies and southward to Brazil. See *Hola- 
canthus, with cut. 

rock-bottom (rok’bot“um), ». A stratum of 
rock which forms a bottom, as for a well or a 





Coupé Rockaway. 


described in which this beautiful appearance was due to 
the formation of roll-waves above the fall. 
Nature, April 18, 1907, p. 597. 


rocket?, n.— False rocket, Same as purple xrocket. 
—Purple rocket, a handsome cruciferous plant, Zodan- 
thus pinnatijidus, of the eastern and southern United 
States. It isan erect perennial herb with deeply toothed 
leaves, the lower ones lyrate-pinnatifid, and purple, vio- 
let, or white flowers in terminal and axial panicled 
racemes.— Scrambling rocket, the hedge-mustard, 
Sisymbrium officinale. 


rocket-boat (rok’et-bot), ». A strongly de- 
signed flat-bottomed boat from which Congreve 
rockets were formerly discharged during a 
naval bombardment.  ~ 

rocket-bomb (rok’et-bom), ». In whaling, a 
rocket intended to be projected from the deck 
of a vessel, and carrying with it a harpoon 
and bomb-lanes combined. 
rocket-gun (rok’et-gun), n. In whaling, the 
gun from which a whaling-rocket is dis- 
charged. | 


rock-rubble 


rock-ice (rok‘is), ». Same as fossil *glacier. 
rocking-bar, π. 2. A rocking device to the 
shedding-motion of a loom dobby. | 
rocking-grate (rok’ing-grat), π. A grate in 
which the bars roll or rock from side to side 
to break up the cinder and ashes and allow 
them to drop out. 
Rockingham ware. See *ware2. 
rocking-lever (rok’ing-lev-ér), m. 1. A lever 
or bar used to operate a rocking-grate or sim- 
ilar device.—2, An equalizer or equalizing- 
bar.— 8. ‘A lever or arm moving about a center 
through an angle of less than 360° and return- 
— its first position; an oscillating lever. 
rocking-link (rok’ing-lingk), n. ‘A rocking: 
lever; a link or lever hung bya point on the 


link so that the ends oscillate. D. K. Clark, 
Steam Engine, III. 280. 
rocking-valve (rok’ing-valv), m. A valve of 


cylindrical or other shape which is a surface 


foundation: also used attributively, and col- 
loquially, in a figurative sense: as, rock-bottom 
figures, or a rock-bottom price. 

rock-builder (rok’bil’dér), m. One ofthe in- 


rocket-lightning Fok Penis), n. Light- 
ning resembling the discharge of rockets. 
rock-fever, η. 2. Same as Malta *fever. 
rockfish, ».—Black-and-yellow rockfish, a scorp»- 


YY 
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vertebrate organisms whose skeletons essen- 
tially contribute to the formation of rock 
masses. Many classes of the invertebrates 


have at one time or another acted as rock- | 


builders on account of the profusion of their 
exuvie. Chief among them are the Foraminif- 
era, Radiolaria, corals, and corallines; less 
prominent are sponges, crinoids, brachiopods, 
and peleeypods. 

rock-channeler (rok’chan’el-ér), n. A ma- 
chine used in mining and quarrying, to cut 
channels or seams in the rock so that large 
pieces may be taken out. A bar-channeler is 
one in which the cutters are attached to a bar 
or carriage. | 

rock-city (rok’sit’i), n. A name applied in 
southwestern New York to groups of rock 
bluffs and walls divided along ‘joint-planes 
into quadrangular forms and separated by in- 
tersecting passages of considerable depth and 


width. These rock-cities lie in conglomerates (Catta- 
raugus beds) of Cattaraugus and Allegany counties, and 
those near Panama are especially striking. They appear 
to be the result of tension upon a very rigid rock pro- 
duced by upfolding into low anticlinals: the blocks are 
separated by a continuation of the process of elevation 
after the separation along the joint-planes has been com- 


pleted. 

rock-cod,”. 2. In California, any secorpsnoid 
fish of the genera Sebastodes and Sebastichthys ; 
also, occasionally applied, there or elsewhere, 
{ο fishes of similar.form; in New Zealand,.a 


pteropsaroid fish, Parapercis colias.— Black 
rock-cod. (a) See cod2. (6) An Australian fish, Epi- 
nephelus demeli, of the family Serranidz:; chiefly of 
New South Wales.—Red rock-cod, (a) In New South 
Wales, the fish Scorpena cardinalis, of the family Scor- 
penidz, marine fishes resembling the sea-perches. 

cardinalis is of a beautiful scarlet color. EH. Ε. Morvis, 
Austral English. (6) In California, Sebastichthys ruber- 
rimus and other related species, bright red in color. 


rockcraft (rok’kraft), π. In mountain-climb- 
ing, skill in climbing rocks and cliffs. 


Rock-craft consists in the intelligent selection of a line 
of route and in gymnastic skill to follow the line chosen. 


Encyc. Brit., XX XT. 23. 
rock-cut (rok’kut), a, Excavated in solid 
rock, as many cave-tombs in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and India. See *cave-tomb._ and. rock- 
temple, : 
rock-dwelling (rok’dwel’ing), n. A dwelling 
or abode in the hollows of roeks or eliffs: 
usually applied to those which have been. arti- 
ficially excavated in the solid rock, such as are 
frequently found in western Asia. 
rocker”, ».. (n) In pianoforte-making, the piece screwed 
toa key-tail to which the action-extension is fastened. (ο) 
A tanning-vat in which the hides are rocked at intervals 
to facilitate tanning. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 382. 
— Brush-rocker, an attachment to an electric generator 


or motor by means of which the position of the brushes 
upon the commutator may be adjusted or shifted. 


rocker-arm (rok’ér-iirm),. An arm or lever 
attached to a rock-shaft so that it may receive 
or give a reciprocating angular motion. Elect. 
World and Engin., Dec. 12, 1903, p. 970. 

rocker-bar (rok’ér-bir), π. A bar or lever 
mounted on a Shaft which has απ oscillating 
motion; a rocking-bar; a rocking-beam. 

rocker-box (rok’ér-boks), n... The box or bear- 
ing for a rock-shaft. J. G. A. Meyer, Modern 
Locomotive Construction, p. 199. 

rocket!, n. .3. Same as *water-rocket, 3. 


All waterfalls tend to break up into conical masses 
ealled water-rockets, and in rare cases a fall may be seen 
which consists of a slow procession of well-separated 
“rockets” ranged in roughly horizontal lines. A case is 
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noid fish, Sebastodes chrysomelas, found on the Pacific 
coast of America, from Puget Sound to San Diego Bay.— 
Black-banded rockfish, a scorpxnoid fish, Sebastodes 





Black-banded Rockfish (Sedastodes nigrocinctus). 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


nigrocinctus, found in rather deep water from Monterey 
to Vancouver Island.— Brown rockfish, Sebastodes au- 
riculatus, found off the Pacific coast of America.—Flesh- 
colored rockfish, Sebastodes carnatus, from the coast 
of California.—Grassy-ground rockfish, a serranoid 
fish, Dules dispilurus, of the West Indian fauna.— 
Marbled rockfish, a serranoid fish, Mycteraperca 
ὑοπασί, known from. Florida to Brazil.— Red rockfish. 
(0) Any one of. the’several red species of Sebastodes: 
usually taken at greater depths and more highly prized 
for food than the other species of black and dull colors. 
—S$potted rockfish, Sebastodes constellatus, from the 
coast of California.—Yellow-backed rockfish, Sebas- 





Yellow-backed Rockfish (Sebastodes maliger). 
(From Bulletin 47, U. 5. Ναῑ. Museum.) 


todes maliger, of the Pacific coast of America.— Yellow- 
spotted rockfish, Sebastodes nebulosus, found. from 
ancouver Island to Punta Concepcion. 


rock-flour, 7. 2. The finest powder produced 
in the rubbing of rocks together. This flour- 
like matter is a constant product of glacial 
action and is carried away by the waters of 
the melting ice to be deposited as a clay-like 

silicious mud. Compare *rock-meal, 2. 

The water [from a glacier] is usually whitened by fine 

‘rock flour,” ground beneath the ice. 

W. M. Davis, Phys. Geog., p. 329. 

rock-froth (rok’fréth), »... A vesicular, seori- 

aceous lava, produced by the inflation of mol- 
ten material with bubbles of escaping gas. 

Completely fused Java, when cooled rapidly, forms 

volcanic slag or volcanic glass (obsidian). . ... If it is full 

of δε (rock-froth), and hardens in this condition, 
it forms vesicular or scoriaceous lava. ( 

; ο ο μα Conte, Elements of Geol., p. 84. 
rock-hewn (rok’hiin), a. Same as *rock-cut. 
rock-house (rok’hous),. 1. Ashelter formed, 

in deep gorges in northern Alabama, by the 

wearing away of softer strata under, one of 
resistant sandstone. Several delicate, ferns 
and a few other plants are found in, them. 

6. Mohr, Plant. Life of Alabama, p..17.—2,,In 

mining, a shed or.store-house for ore which is 

to go to the stamp-mill, | 
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Rocking-valve, 


@, cylindrical axis or stem of valve; 4, rectangular guiding and 
driving surfaces of spindle; c, rocking-valve; d, port supplied 
with steam from chest e ; e, steam-chest around rocking-valve;_% 
piston to be actuated by steam from ε when c opens port d. 


of revolution, and which is opened and closed 
by_ being rotated through an angle around the 
axis of its figure with a motion which resem- 
bles the swinging of a rocking-chair. . | 
rock-jasmine (rok’jas’min), n, See *Andro- 
sace. 
rockling, πι. 2. Genypterus australis, of the 
family Ophidiidz.—Four-bearded rockling, a 
adoid fish of the genus Hnchelyopus, of the North. At- 


Jantic.— Three-bearded rockling, a gadoid fish of the 
genus Gaidropsarus, found in northern seas. | 


rockman (rok’man), n. In excavating for 
building, one of the meu who clear the ground 
of rocks or ledges by blasting, ete. 

The strike committee appointed by the Rockmen and 
Excavators’ Union two weeks ago to order a strike against 
the 150 members of the Contractors” Protective Associa- 
tion . . . began work yesterday. 

N.Y, Times, May 12, 1906, 
rock-marking (rok’miir’ king), . See the 
extract. & iy 

Μ. Georges Courty, whose researches into rock-mark- 
ings in the Department of Seine-et-Oise were mentioned 
in The Athenzeum, No. 4001, has since pursued them in 
the same Department at Etampes and Milly... In some 
exposed places, mixed up with modern figures, letters, 
and other penknife scratchings, he found some marks of 
the Neolithic type. At the Roche de la Briche he was 
more fortunate. Removing a natural growth of vegeta- 
tion from some of the rock surface, he came upon a num- 
ber of untouched petroglyphs. 

Athenzum, April 15, 1905, Ρ. 468. 
rock-meal, η. 2. A fine mechanical sediment 
resulting from the grinding together of min- 
erals and rocks, The term is used especially 
to designate the constituents of the till which 
resemble ordinary clays in fineness of grain 
but differ from them in degree of oxidation. 
J. Geikie, The Great Ice Age, p. 72. 
rock-medlar (rok’med“lir), n. See *medlar. 
rock-native (rok’na’tiv), π. See *native, 7. 
rock-oak (rok’6k), η. See *oak. 
rock-oyster, ”. 3. Ostrea glomerata, of east- 
ern Australia. | 
rock-perch (rok’pérch), π. An Australian 
fish, Glyphisodon victoriz, of the family Poma- 
centride. ; : 
rock-rose, ”.—Cretan rock-rose, Cistus Creticus. 
See Cistus, 2 (with cut). hen 
rock-rubble (rok’rub’1), π.' 1..The' crushed 
rock of a fault-zone.—2, A confused mass of 
broken rock originating through ‘the disinte- 


rock-rubble 


grating action of the atmospheric: agents. 
ee rubble-Xdrift.. J. Geikie, The Great Ice 
Age, p. 392: | πα 
rock-scoring (rok’sk6r’ing), π.. Ingeol., the 
- erosive action of glaciers on rock, or the re- 
» sults of such action. Various kinds of scoring 
are noted, as: striw or striations, fine linear 
scratches, nearly parallel ; grooves or furrows, 
broader depressions, usually straight, some- 
times curved, a few inches (rarely a foot or 
more) deep; gouges, irregular excavations; 
and erescentie gouges or furrows, broken ex- 
cavations, transverse to the striw, with con- 
cave side ‘up-stream.’ | 
rock-shaft? (rok’shaft),:n. In mining, a shaft 
-eonstructed for sending down rock for filling 
stopes which have been worked out. Itis usu- 
ally provided with a valve or trap at the bot- 
tom so that rock may be throwninto it at any 
time and taken out as it is wanted. 
rock-shelter (rok’shel’tér), n. Anatural cave 
used as a temporary or permanent dwelling. 
The Prehistoric Rock-shelter at Schweizersbild, near 
Schaffhausen. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΧΙ. 89. 
rocks-man (roks’man), n. One whose occupa- 
tion it is to climb and descend cliffs to secure 
the birds which nest in them or to gather their 
eggs. 
The dexterity of these rocksmen is truly astonishing 
. .. they will creep on hands and knees, though cum- 
bered with a load of birds, along a narrow ledge, seem- 
ingly without concern for their personal safety. 
Macgillivray, Hist. British Birds, v. 435. 
rock-tomb (rok’tém), n. A tomb hollowed out 
of the solid rock. 


rock-trout, ”.— Red rock-trout, a fish, Hexagram- 
mos superciliosus, in no way related to or resembling a 
trout, found from Bering Island to Monterey Bay. 


rock-wallaby (rok’wol’a-bi), π.. A marsupial 
of the genus Petrogale (which see). [Aus- 
tralia. ] 

rock-waste (rok’ wast), n. In phys. geog., de- 
tritus derived by the superficial disintegration 
of rock-masses and in process of removal by 
transporting agencies. 

rock-whiting (rok’ hwi’ting), n. 
ing?. 

seal (rok’wil), ». A white fibrous ma- 
terial made by blowing a stream of air or steam 
through molten slag as it comes from the blast- 
furnace or other metallurgical process. Usu- 
ally known as mineral wool. 

rock-worm (rok’wérm), n. A’ local name 
in the Channel Islands for Marphysasanquinea, 
a large bronze worm with bright red gills. 

rocky?,.a. 2. Ina shaky, precarious condi- 

[Slang.] 


See *whit- 


tion. 


Old Mosey? He’s pretty rocky. I’m afraid he won’t 
pull through, The Century, June, 1901, p. 227. 


The place reeks of fever, and as your present state of 
health is distinctly rocky, you Ἰ] catch it, and be dead and 
out of the way inside a week easily. 

'Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, xi. 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever. See *tick- 
Sever. 


rod}, η. 8, The central cone or peg in a gusta- 
tory cup on an insect’s epipharynx. | 
The structure and armature of the epipharyngeal sur- 
face even besides the taste-pits, taste-cups and rods, is 
very varied, the setz assuming very. different shapes. 
A. S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., Ῥ. 45. 


9. Any gorgonian with long, cylindrical 


branches.—Bus-rod, one of the heavy conductors to 
which the terminals of the generators in an_ electric 
power-house or central station are connected ;.a bus-bar. 
— Maddox rods, a series of glass rods used in testing for 
inequality of the visual axes. 


Test for exophoria, esophoria and hyperphoria with 
light about twenty feet, using single prism or Maddow rod 
and red glass; or, preferably, a phorometer of the 
Stevens or similar pattern, where the testing prisms are 
held accurately. © Optical Jour., April 28, 1904,,p. 740. 


Marckwald’s rods, rods of metallic bismuth upon which 
polonium has been deposited from asolution of a bismuth 
salt. extracted. from pitchblende residues, .This deposit 
is highly radioactive, and was believed by Marckwald to 
be, or to be closely related to, tellurium: he named it 
radioactive tellurium. It has been suggested that the 
rod so coated might be used to distinguish a genuine 
- diamond from paste, the former phosphorescing when 
brought near the rod. Wheatstone’s. red, a slender 
rod fastened at. one end and vibrating through a large am- 
litude when the free end is displaced and then released. 
The frequencies of vibration in two planes at right angles 
to each other are adjusted to some simple ratio, as 1:2, 
2:3, or 3:4, by suitable shaping of the. rod, and the free 
end consequently describes the corresponding Lissajous’s 
figure, thus affording a simple and elegant demonstration 
of the composition of simple harmonic motions. 


roda (ro’di), n. [P. . roda, a wheel, < Li. rota, 

a wheel: see rotel.] <A tin eoin of the Portu- 
guese possessions in India, equal to 24 baza- 
ruceos or 2 τοῖς. 


roeblingite (réb‘ling-it), η. 


rodding (rod’ing), η. [rod\ + -ingl.) Rods 
collectively: as, ‘a line of rodding.’ Encyc. 
Brit., X . 144, 

Rodent cancer. Same as rodent *ulcer. 

rodeo, ». 2. The inclosure in which cattle 
are collected for counting or branding. 

rodex (ro’deks), . [{Originobseure.] A state 
of good repair. [Cornwall.]—Out of rodex, out 


of repair or adj ustment. (Cornwall.] 

rodinal, (r6’di-nal), ».. [A trade-name,]. A 
commercially. prepared solution. of .para-ami- 
nophenol hydrochlorid with alkali and a pre- 
servative: used as a photographic developer. 

roding (ro’ding), n.. [See rode5, n.] Α. τορθ 
attached to the anchor, of a dory or small 
fishing-boat. [Bay of Fundy.] 

rodite (ro’dit), π. Seé *meteorite. 

rod-mill (rod‘mil), n. The set of roll-trains 
in which a billet.is rolled {ο α rod. 

The rod mill, which has been erected on a site adjoin- 
ing {πο steel-making plant, is equipped with machinery 
for the rolling of rods and drawing of wire, as well as the 
manufacture of barbed and plain wire fencing, nails, and 
other staples. . Sci. Amer. Sup., July 23, 1904, p. 23870. 

rodney (rod’ni), n: [Origin obseure.] In Aus- 
tralia, a vagrant. ([Slang.] 

In a police trial reported in the local jAnstralian] 
papers a dock constable declared that the defendant was 
a “rodney”; and when the magistrate asked what isa 
“rodney,” the constable answered, ‘“‘A man who works 
one day and is idle six months, and yet lives!” The man 
was sentenced as a Vagrant, and this must be accepted as 
the definition. It is borrowed doubtless from the native 
dialect. N. Y. Jour. Commerce, Nov. 10, 1886. 

rod-white (rod’hwit), n. The sensation of dim, 
misty whiteness produced by the action upon 
the retina of light so feeble that the rods only 
and not the cones are stimulated, or of light 
falling upon portions of the retina devoid of 
cones. 

But at a still higher temperature (up to 700° C. and 
above) the rods enter into vigorous competition with the 
cones, and the light red colour seen in gazing at the 
platinum plate changes in indirect vision into a peculiar 
colourless white, the ‘‘rod-white,” while at the same time 
the brightness. of the platinum plate increases consider- 
ably. Nature, Feb. 18, 1904, p. 379. 

[Named after 
W. A. Roebling.] A mineral regarded as con- 
sisting of calcium silicate with calcium-lead 
sulphite, which occurs in white, massive form 
at Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. 

Reeboides (ré-boi’déz), η. [NL., an error for 
*Rheboides, « Gr. ῥαιῤοειδής, erooked-looking, « 
ῥαιβός, erooked, + εἶδος, form.} A characinoid 
genus of fishes found in fresh waters of South 
Ameri¢éa. 

Roentgenize, Roentgenography, etc. See 
* Rontgenize, etc. 

Restelia (res-té’li-a), π. [NL. (Rebentisch, 
1804), < Roestel, a German apothecary and ama- 
teur botanist.] A form-genus of rust-fungi 
including the scidial forms of species of 
Gymnosporangium. This stage occurs on the 
apple, quince, and other rosaceous ‘plants, 
while the teleutospores are found on juniper 
and other closely related conifers. 


roger, ”.—Jolly roger (nawt.), a pirate flag which 
shows a white skull and cross-bones on a black field. 


rogerium (ro-jé’ri-um), π. [NL.] The name 

of a supposed new chemical element an- 
nounced in 1879, by J. Lawrence Smith, as 
present in the mineral samarskite. 


roll-boil (rél’boil), v. {. 


roll-cloud (rol’kloud), n. 


roller, 2. 
h 


roller-beam (r0’lér-bém), n. 


p. 22689. 
roller-bitt (76 ’lér-bit), π. 


roller-chain 


which see, under lurch1,— Midshipman’s roll (naut.), 
a manner of Sr | up a hammock transversely, or cross- 
wise, and lashing it.around with one clue, so as to make 
a thick, short bundle, instead of a long, narrow one in 
which both clues are lashed inside.— On the rolls, in 
Eng. law, said of those who are regularly admitted to 
practise law.— Plate-bend rolis, in iron ship-build- 
ing, amachine for bending plates into the forms required 
to fit the curved surfaces of a vessel.. The machine con- 
sists of two horizontal parallel lower rolls slightly sepa- 
rated from each other but geared together so as to rotate 
in the same direction, which can be turned by a steam- 
engine or electric motor... Suspended above and midway 
between the lower rolls is an upper roll, which rotates 
freely, each end of which can be moved up or down in- 
dependently so as to press the plate passing through the 
machine down in the space between the two lower rolls 


» to a greater or less extent, thus giving it a greater or less 


curvature at either end as desired.— Plate straighten- 
ing rolls, in iron ship-building, a machine to flatten out 
plates which, as received from the rolling-mills, are usu- 
ally more or less twisted, bent, and buckled. It consists 
of a series of three parallel lower rolls, geared together 
so that all rotate in the same- direction, and driven by 
steam or electric power. A series of parallel upper rolls, 
one more in number than the lower rolls, rotating freely, 
is so placed that the upper rolls are above the intervals 
between the lower rolls. The plate is passed between 
the two series of rolls and by depressing sufficiently the 
upper rolls, the plate is grasped between them and the 
lower rolls, and as it passes through, is stretched and 
flattened so that, when it leaves the rolls, it. is quite flat. 
Also called mangle.—Roll culture, See *culture.— 
Star roll,a roll with short, radiating projections, used 
in textile and other machinery.— Three-high rolls, a 
rolling-mill having three rolls one over the other. This 
arrangement allows the material to be rolled to be passed 
one way between the lower pair and the reverse way 
between the upper pair; hence, the rolls need not be 
reversed.— To strike off the roll, in law, to disbar (an 
ο... and remove (his name) from the list of members 
of a court. 


To subject. (woolen 
cloth wound on long rollers) to the action of 
boiling water to give. it a luster. 

A roll-shaped cloud 
among the cirro-cumulus clouds, resembling a 
wave or breaker. Larger roll-clouds occur 
amid the stratus and cumulo-stratus and. are 
often tapering or cigar-shaped, See *cloud}, 1. 
11. Same as *sand-roller.—Cast 
hall roller, in glass-manuf., same as running-ro 
(which see).—Nipping-rollers, a pair of cylindrical 
rollers used in bleaching-works and dye-works to squeeze 
cloth which. is to be uniformly impregnated with a liquid. 
Also known as squeezing-rollers.— Roller process, See 
*xprocess.— Squeezing-rollers. . Same as_ nipping- 
xrollers.— Stepped roller, a conical roller with steps: 
part of a warp-shedding mechanism in a loom for keeping 
the heddle-strap at tension. Z. W. Fox, Mechanism of 


Weaving, p. 45, 

The beam that 
supports the drafting-rolls of a sliver-drawing 
machine in a cotton-mill. ~Nasmith, Cotton 
Spinning, p. 222. 


roller-bearing, ”.—Straight roller-bearing, a 


roller-bearing in which simple, straight rollers are used 
in the line of pressure parallel to the axis of the shaft 
without provision in the design for variations in aline- 
mentor parallelism of the shaft and the rollers. Sci. 
Amer. Sup.,, Feb. 21, 1908, p, 22688.—Taper roller- 
be , roller-bearing in which races or tracks are 
formed in which the rollers revolve and travel, the axes 
of the latter converging so as to intersect the axis of the 
shaft. This'makes the races conical surfaces, and taper- 
ing instead of being straight or cylindrical, and the 
rollers are also tapering. Sci. Amer. Sup., Feb. 21, 1903, 


2689 
Naut., a bitt in 
which one of the upright cylinders or shanks 
is free to turn on an axis or shaft, thus dis- 
tributing the strain on the rope or hawser 
made fast to the bitt. 


roller-boat (ro’lér-bdot), m. <A cigar-shaped, 


Roger’s blast, [Origin obscure: poss.<rodion, gteam-propelled vessel, the screw of which 


used by Lydgate as a name ‘‘in old Englissh” 
for.a whirlwind.] A sudden, short, and vio- 
lent motion of air in the nature of a whirl- 


wind, [Prov. Eng.] 


rogue, ”. 7. A bait, used in the sardine fishery, 


consisting of an oily dough made of the roe 
and entrails of codfish. Sci. Amer. Sup., Feb. 


consists of.a cylinder about half the length of 
the hull which is situated at the center of the 
hull, and passes around it. The cylinder has 
fins which run diagonally around it, and their 
rotation contributes motion to the hull, while 
the keel is connected at both ends to the hull 
and hangs below the revolving cylinder. 


28, 1903, p. 22715. 


/ roller-box, . 2. A series of drawing-rolls in 
Roiro lacquer. See *lacquer. 


a cotton-combing machine for attenuating the 


roker, η. 2. A rockling. sliver, Thornley, Cotton-Combing Machines, 

Rolandic area. Same as motor *ared.—Rolandic ὮὉ. 89. if Z . - 
angle. See xungles. roller-chain (r6’lér-chan), n. Α pin-chain of 

roll, v. t.. 13..In bookbinding, to decorate, as the link-belt type having a loose roller on each 


the edges or the sides of the cover of a bound 
book, with a wheel-shaped tool which con- 
stantly repeats the design on its rim.—To dry- 
Ton, in lumbering, in sacking the rear, {0 το]] stranded 
‘ logs into the bed of the stream from which the water has 
been cut off preparatory to flooding. ' 
roll, ». 10. (0) A miners’ term for a fold exhib- 
ited in underground workings. (¢) A dome- 
like structure in a stratum; especially a mass 
of barren matter of this form occurring in a 
eoal-seam.—11. ‘The ecross-bar of a logging- 


sled into which the tongue is set.—Cornish 
rolls. See *Cornish.— Lee roll. Same as lee lurch, 





Roller-chain. 
a, links; 4 pins joining links; c, pin without roller or next 
inks; α, rollers on pin; 6, roller in position without pin; /, ‘slot 
and key holding links, 


pin that joins the links. The roller serves to 
give a rolling contact with the sprocket-wheel 





roller-chain 


of a conveyer and as a bearing to support the 
chain when it is drawn over an uneven.sur- 
face, as in,a car-haul. | | 


roller-chock (r6‘lér-chok), . See *choek4. 

roller-cleat (r6’lér-klét), n» Naut., a roller- 
chock; a cleat having a roller at the end to 
distribute the strain on a rope fastened to’ it. 

roller-clutch (r6’lér-kluch), ».. A clutch for 
fastening together two parts of a machine,;as 
a shaft and wheel, so that one will drive’ the 


other. . It consists of a cage carrying a set of rollers and 
surrounding the shaft, the hub of the wheel surrounding 
the cage. When it is desired to connect the two the 
rollers are wedged between them; at other times they 
rest in grooves in the stationary part. Nasmith, Cotton 
Spinning, p. 396. 

roller-core (r6’lér-k6r), π. In‘ printing, the 
central round bar of iron (sometimes thinly 
covered with wood) that gives stiffness and 
security to the inking-roller. 

roller-lap (ro’lér-lap), ». In cotton-manuf., 
the collection of short fibers (or fly) about a 
elearer-roll that rests on the drafting-rollers 
of a sliver-drawing machine. Nasmith, Cotton 
Spinning, p. 245, 

roller-mill, 0. 2. The standard type of.roller-mill 
consists of a strong iron case inclosing four steel corru- 
gated rolls arranged in pairs in a horizontal position. 
The wheat is led to a feed-box at, the top of the ma- 
chine, and then falls upon a shaking table which. dis- 
tributes it evenly to the two pairs of rolls.. The wheat 
is not ground, but is cracked, the grains falling between 
the rolls with the least possible injury and being then 
conveyed away to the. bolting-machine. and purifier. 
Roller-mills are made in ‘many styles and sizes, a small 
machine affixed toa post being called a post-roll. They 
are sometimes arranged in groups or batteries, and in 
corn-mills have three pairs of rolls placed one over the 
other. Roller-mills have almost completely: superseded 
grinding-mills. 
4. A horizontal tumbling-barrel resting on 
four rollers, ‘Two are drivers and two idlers, 
supporting the barrel and enabling it to roll 
with very little friction. 


roller-polo (r6’lér-p6/16), ». . A game some- 
what similar to ice-hoeckey, played in roller- 
skating rinks. The players, are mounted on 
roller-skates and endeavor, with sticks shaped 
somewhat like shinny-sticks, to,drive the ball 
into the goals at either end of the rink, ,. These 
goals are open at thefront, but are caged with 
netting at the back. ) 

roller-race (ro’lér-ras), n. A channel or track 
on which the rollers of a roller-bearing run. 

The rollers are made to fit the inner and outer treads 

of the roller race, so that each roller is in continuous line 
of contact with the inner and outer treads of its race, 
and it has therefore a free rolling tread over its entire 
length. Sci. Amer. Sup., Feb. 21, 1903, p. 22689. 

roller-table (r0o’lér-ta’bl), nm. A table behind 
and in front of the train of rolls in which 
metal pieces are reduced in size, These tables 
contain a series of rollers which may run loose 
in bearings (dead rollers) or which may be re- 
volved by mechanical means (live’ rollers). 
On :these rollers the piece is received and 
handled during the various passes of the roll- 
ing operation. Llect. World and Engin., April 
9, 1904, p. 702. 


roller-wheel (r6’lér-hwél), n. A small wheel 
or hollow roller which turns on ἃ pin or stud: 
used on the end of a lever which is moved by 
acam; a cam-roller. 

roller-worm (r6’lér-wérm), n. 
*skipper. 

roll-housing (r6l’hou’zing), n. The standard 
or upright which carries the bearings for the 
journals of the rolls in a rolling-mill. 

Visiting the famous Homestead steel works, some years 
ago, the gentleman who was taking me through the mills 
pointed out a strong, good-looking and evidently master- 
ful man standing on the top of a set of heavy roll-hous- 
ings in the armor-plate mills and remarked, ‘That man 
is paid more than your college president.’ 

Pop. Sei, Mo., ¥eb., 1904, Ρ. 352. 

rolling, n. 6. In tea manufacture, im; China 
and elsewhere, the operation of pressing the 
withered leaf, by an arduous manipulation (in 
modernized practice by machinery). «The ob- 
ject is to burst the cells to promote oxidation 


See long-tailed 


(in black tea : see under *fea1) and to render * 


the extractive matter subject to infusion. 
The curling or twisting of the leaf results in- 


cidentally.— Direct rolling, in kinematics, the roll- 
ing of one body upon another where the instantaneous 
axis of rotation of the rolling body is in the plane tan- 
gent to the point of contact between the two surfaces and 
at right angles to the path which the rolling body traces 
upon the surface on which it rolls. Or uch’) 
rolling, p. @.—Rolling circle. (6) A describing circle ; 
a circle used to roll along the. pitch-circle of a gear to 
generate the epicycloidal or hypocycloidal curve for the 
gear tooth; also, the circle used to roll along the pitch- 


line of a rack to generate the cycloidal curves for the rack 
teeth: When an epicycloid is.to work witha hypocycloid 
or g cycloid they must be described by the same rolling 
circle. 

rolling-board (ro’ling-bérd), ΠΛ. Same as 
*bread-board, 1. | 

rolling-chair: (r6’ling-char), ». A wheeled 
chair; especially, in the United States, one in- 
tended fur outdoor use. Such chairs are of 
various designs and for one or two ‘persons, 
and are either propelled by the occupant or 
pushed by an attendant. They are much 
lighter and more comfortable than their ori- 
ginal, the Bath chair. 

When these other portions of the walk are completed, 
it is probable that a section will be set aside on the lower 
end of the plank walk which will be devoted to the use of 
the electric and bicyele rolling chairs. 

N. Y. Evening Mail, Feb. 10, 1906. 
rolling-chamber (ro’ling-cham”bér), n. In 
ship-building, a long, athwartship, water-tight 
compartment fitted in the interior of afew 
war-ships and special vessels. When the com- 
partment is partly filled with water the drag 
of the water in the chamber following the 
ship as it rolls tends to diminish the amount 
of the rolling. 
The ship has a rolling chamber to keep her steady, and 


a lifting crow's nest, which affords facilities for directing 
her through the ice. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XV. 34. 


rolling-furnace (r6’ling-fér’nas), n° Same as 
*tilting-furnace. : 

rolling-grass (r6’ling-gras), η. A grass of the 
genus Spinifex, so named from the fact that 
the seeds are borne in globular heads which 
fall at maturity and are driven by the wind 
over the sands, shedding their seeds, or are 
carried by the waves and deposited upon newly 
formed sand-bars. 8. hirsutus,'the spiny roll- 
ing-grass, is regarded in New South Wales as 
extremely valuable for fixing shifting sands, 
but is of no value for forage. 

rolling-mill, 3. 
manufacturing plant in which the ingredients 
of the powder are crushed and commingled.’ 

rolling-pin, ». 2. A wodden implement used 
by potters for rolling out thin sheets of elay 
for making pie-plates. It‘is often made in 
two parts, the handles being attached to the 
ends of a wooden rod which passes through 
the hollow body of the roller. Ε. 4. Barber, 
Tulip Ware, p. 51. | uJ 

rolling-plant, η. 2. A rolling-mill; a mannu- 
facturing’ establishment the principal ma- 
ehinery of which is for rolling. 

rolling-press, π. 4. In letterpress printing, 8 
printiug mechanism in which a cylinder rolls 
to and fro over the,type to be printed, asin 
the ordinary galley-proof press. 

roll-scale (rél’skal), «Flakes of oxid of iron 
which fall from the bloom, ingot, or bar while 
it is being rolled. Phillips and. Bauerman, 
Elements of Metallurgy, Ρ. 148. 

roll-up, η. 3. In Australia, a meeting; a 
gathering of people. [Slang.] 

Making as much noise. as if you'd hired the bell-man 
for a roll-up. 

Rolf Boldrewood, ‘Miner’s Right, xxxv, quoted in E. 

. [E. Morris, Austral English, 
roll-wave (rol’wav), n. See the extract. 

In certain rivers, however, of small depth (therefore 
propagating a wave slowly) and subject to sudden acces- 
sions from swollen tributaries the “first rise” of water on 
the lower reaches ‘frequently takes the form of a steep- 
fronted wave, or bore, travelling down-stream. On the 


Tees the phenomenon is called a roll-wave. 
V. Cornish, in Geog. Jour. (R. G. S:), Jan:,'1907, p. 28. 


rollway, ». 3. Same as landing, 9.—Fiy τοῖ]- 
way, a skidway or landing on a steep slope from which 
the logs are released at once by removing the brace which 
holds them, 


Roman, @.—Roman-lamp shell. See x*shell.— 
Roman willow. See *willow1. 
Romanic, a. 3. Printed in’ roman type. 
Encye. Dict. : i | 
romanically (r6-man’i-kal-i), adv. In ordi- 
nary roman print (and with ordinary spelling), 
Romano-British (r6’man-6-brit’ish), α. . Of 
or pertaining to the Romano-Britains.., Smith- 
sonian ep., 1890, p. 531. —Romano-British 
pottery. See *xpottery. | 
Romano-Briton (rd’man-6-brit’on), n. ΑΠ in- 
habitant of Britain under the Roman occupa- 
tion. Keane, Ethnology, p. 398. : 
romanticize (r6-man’ti-siz),v. i. To behave 
in a romantic or sentimental way. Lncyc. 
Dict. re 
Enlivened by champagne and some grotesque romanti- 


cising on the part of the amorovs Duchess. 
The Speaker, April 15, 1899, p. 424, 


5. That part of a powder- 


rondelle 


Rom. Cath. An abbreviation of Roman» 
Catholic. : Mit 

romeite (r6’m6-it), n. Same as romeine. 

rémer (ré/mer), π. [G.]. See rummer, | 
romerillo2 (r6-ma-rél’y6), n. [Sp.-romerillo, 

diminutive of romero, rosemary.] 1. In Mex- 
16ο, ἃ name applied to several composites. 
with an agreeable aromatic odor, especially 
to Chrysactinia Mexicana, Porophyllum scopa- 
rium, and Pectis stenophylla, all of which are 
used medicinally. The last species has a 
strong odor of lemon, and together with sev-~ 
eral of its congeners is sometimes called 
limoncillo. See *limoneillo,.2.—2. One of the 
Mexican milkweeds, Asclepias' Linaria; also 
called romerillo loco.—8. A. plant belonging 
to the family Chenopodiacer, Dondia multi- 
flora, the fleshy leaves of which are used in 
Mexico during the Lenten season as a Ῥοί- 
herb.— 4. In Chile, Tricondylus ferrugineus, a 
shrub belonging to the family Proteacex.— Ro- 
merillo cimarron, in northern Mexico, Cowania Meai- 
cana, a narrow-leaved shrub or small tree, of the rose 
family. It has a fibrous bark, which was formerly used 
by the Indians for making mats and sandals. 

Romneya (rom‘né-i),n. [NL. (Harvey, 1845), 
named in honor ot John Thomas Romney Rob-» 
inson (1792-1882), an Irish astronomer.] A 
genus of plants of the family Papaveracee, 
occurring in southern California and, Mexico, 
From other papaveraceous genera,it is dis- 
tinguished by the stigmas being united at the 
base into a ring but free at the top. 2. Coul- 
teri, the only species, 15 the California tree- 
poppy, or matilija poppy, a. tall, somewhat: 
shrubby plant bearing very large white holly- 
hock-like flowers; 

ΤΟΠΙΡ, 0. {.. 2. In racing, to run easily, asif in 

a frolic; run without effort; hence, to,accom- 

plish something with apparently little effort. 

[Slang. } 

Water Color had no trouble in remping home an easy 
winner in the first race of the day, with King Pepper,.. 
along shot, a bad second. WN. Y. Tribune, May 5, 1901. ~ 
romp, η. 38. In racing, an easy, unforced pace. 

[Slang. ] 

One said to me, as he pointed at Maghersfontain Kopje 
«δεῖ a brewery up on top of that and my regiment will 
take the place in a romp.”  War’s Brighter Side, p. 208. 

Der tyes (rén-ki-dé’nii), n. Same as croaker, 

roncador, ”.—Roncador raiado, a fish, Hamulon 
steindachneri, of the family Hemulide, found,en both 


coasts of tropical America. 

ronco (ron’k6), π.  [Amer. Sp., ronco (NL. 
ronchus), another use of Sp. ronco, a grunt, a 
snore, < ronear, grunt, snore.] Any one of 
several species of the genus Hemulon, fishes 


found in warm, seas.—Ronco amarillo, the yellow 
grunt, Hemulon sciurus.— Ronco arara, the common 
grunt, Hemulon plumierit.— Ronco blanco, Hemulon 
parra.— Ronco carbonero, a fish, Hamulon carbona- 
rium, of the family Hemulidg, known from the West 
Indies to Brazil.— Ronco condenado, the French grunt, 
Hemulon flavolineatum. —Ronco ronco, the black or 
common grunt, Hemulon plumieri. 
rondanin (ron’da-nin), #7. [Origin unknown. } 
The pomfret, Brama raii. : | 
rondeau, 7. 8. A game in which nine small 
balls are. placed in front of a stick and pro- 
elled diagonally across a billiard-table. At 
east one ball must fall into the corner pocket 
and at least one must remain on the table. 
The players bet on whether the number will 
be odd or even, the bank taking ten per cent. 
of all the wagers. | 
ronde-bosse (rond-bos’), n. [Ε.] In, sculp., 
the character of being worked all round: 
as, sculpture in ronde-bosse, sculpture in the 
round. | 
Rondeletia, η. 2. A genus of fishes of the 





Rondeletia bicolor. 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S, Nat. Museum.) 


family Rondeletiide, found in the deep seas. 
One species is known. 
Rondeletiide (ron’de-le-ti’i-dé), ». [NL., ς 
Rondeletia + -idz.| A family of fishes which 
' contains only the genus Rondeletia. 
rondelle, x. 4. A disk of colored glass, used 
as a decoration. in. stained-glass windows. 
Compare’ bull’s-eye, 8. | 


rondellus 


rondellus (ron-del’us), n.; pl. rondelli (-ἳ). 
[ML. : see rondel.] In medieval music, a very 
early species of composition in strict imita- 


tion, apparently a kind of double counterpoint. | 


rondino (ron-dée’no), απ. [It., dim. of, rondo. } 
In music, a short rondo. 

Ronquilus (ron-kwi/’ lus), απ. [NL.; < Sp. 
*ronquil, given as a Spanish name, appar. ¢ 
ronco, name of a fish. See *ronco.] A genus 
of fishes of the family Bathymasteridz, found 
on the north Pacific coast of North America. 

Réntgen rays. See X-rays, under *ray}. 

Réntgenization (rént’gen-i-za’shon), n. The 
act or process of Réntgenizing, or subjecting 
to the action of the Réntgen rays. Med. Rec- 
ord, Nov. 9, 1907, p. 760. 

Réntgenize (rént’gen-iz), υ. t); pret. and pp. 
Roéntgenized, ppr. Réntgenizing. [Wilhelm 
Konrad Roéntgen + -~ize.] To produce chemi- 
eal or structural changes in (a substance) by 
the action of the Réntgen or X-rays; subject 
to the action of the Réntgenrays. J. J. 
Thomson, Discharge of Elect. through Gases, 


p- 59.—Réntgenized air, air which has been ionized 
the passage through it of the so-called Rontgen or 


-rays. 

Réntgenogram (rént’gen-6-gram), n. [Wil- 
helm Konrad Réntgen + Gr. γράμμα, a writ- 
ing.]’ Α picture taken by means of the 
X-rays; a radiograph. Med. Record, Aug. 10, 
1907, p. 246. | 

Réntgenograph (rént’gen-6-graf), n. [Wil- 
helm Konrad Réntgen + Gr. γράφειν, write.] 
A radiograph ; a Réntgenogram. 

pet hn ος hy (rént-gen-og’ra-fi), n. [Irreg. 
ς Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen + Gr. -γραφια, 
< γράφειν, write, record. This formation and 
others of the group are irregular, undeserip- 
tive, and intractable.] The art or process of 
producing photographie impressions by means 
of the Réntgen or X-rays. Nature, July 27, 
1905, p. 301. 

Réntgenology (rént-gen-ol’d-ji), x. [Wilhelm 
Konrad Rontgen. +. -ology.| The. scientific 
study of the Réntgen or X-rays. Nature, July 
27, 1905, p. 301. 

Réntgenoscopy (rént-gen-os’k9o-pi), n.. [Wil- 
helm Konrad Rontgen + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.] 
The art or process of examining opaque bodies 
by means of the Réntgen or X-rays. Nature, 
July 27, 1905, p. 301. 

Réntgenotherapy Rouen Sp theraw) n. 
[Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen + Gr. θεραπεία, 
medical treatment. See ἰπεγαρειωῖο.] Treat- 
ment of disease by means of exposure to the 
Roéntgen rays. Med. Record, Jan.31,1903, p. 168. 

Roéntgram (rént’ gram), n. Same as *Rént- 


enogram. Houston, Dict. Elect. [Rare.] 
Rontgraph (rént’graf), n. Same as *Ront- 
enograph. Houston, Dict. Elect. [Rare.] 


6ntgraphy (rént’gra-fi), n. [Rdntgraph + 
-y3.| Same as *Rdntgenography. Houston, 
Dict. Elect. [Rare.] 

Réntography (rén-tog’ra- fi), »... Same, as 
*Réntgenography. Encye. Dict.. [Rare.] 

rood-stair (réd’star), n. In ch. arch., a stair 
leading to the top of the rood-screen or choir- 
screen, that is, to the jube or rood-loft. 


roof!, .—Dutch roof. Same as gambrel-roof.— Fan 
roof, aroof built according to fan-vaulting, whether 
actually in stone or in plaster or wood in imitation of fan- 
vaulting.— Gravel roof, a roof covered with clean gravel, 
held in place by an adhesive substance.— h roof, a 
steep roof: in Goth. arch., any roof which has a slope 
eater than an angle of perhaps 50° with the horizon,— 
of of the world, the Pamir in Asia: so called because 

it is the highest inhabited area of the globe. It is from 
9,000 to 25,000 feet. above sea-level.— Saw-tooth roof, a 
roof consisting, in effect, of a series of roofs in each of 
which the rafters of one side are longer and of lower pitch 





Saw-tooth Roof. 


a, glass roof; 4, iron and slate roof; c, columns; d@, foundations; — 


' é, floor ; 7, wall; g, wall with window; ἆ, gutter. 


than those of the other: the series thus resembling, when 
seen from the end, the series.of teeth in a saw. The 
roofs are supported by interior columns. By this system 
very large one-story buildings can be erected. The ad- 
vantages are a solid floor for heavy machinery and a good 
light in all parts of the building.— Split roof, a roof, as 


room}, x. 


of a logging-camp, made by laying strips split from 


straight-grained timber, which run from the ridge-pole 


to the eaves, and breaking the joints with other strips, as 
in a shingle roof.— 
roof, a roof on a logging-camp or barn, made of small 
logs split lengthwise, hollowed into troughs, and laid 
from ridge-pole to eaves. The joints of the lower tier are 
covered by inverted troughs.— Valley roof, a roof with 
valleys down which the water may run. See valley, 3. 


roofage (ré’faj), ». [roofl. + -age.] The ma- 
terial prepared for building roofs or covering 
them; generally the covering material only, 
as sheathing, shingles, slates, and the like. 

roof-apron (réf’a’prun),”. In car-building, a 
screen or weather-board hanging from the plat- 
form hood of apassenger-car and designed to 
keep dust and rain out of the car door. 

roof-garden (réf’gir’dn), π. A place open to 
the sky on the roof of a building, ornamented 
with trees, shrubbery, and flowers. In the 
cities of southern France such pleasure-resorts 
are arranged on the roofs of private houses, 
and in the larger cities ofthe United States they 
have been introduced to some extent in thea- 
ters and hotels. 

roofing-canvas (ré’fing-kan” vas), n. 
*canvas. 

roofing-duck (ré’fing-duk), n. <A light grade 
of roofing-canvas used in lining the ceilings of 
passenger-cars. 

roofing-seamer (τὸ /΄ fing-sé-mér), n, A ‘tool 
for forming seams in a sheet-metal roof.— Dou- 
ble roofing-seamer, a hand-tool for making the seams 
between the sheets of.a tin roof. The tool resembles in 
appearance a tin-roofer’s tongs. It is placed over the 

ges of adjoining plates laid on the roof. One move- 

ment of the handles bends the edges, and a second 
makes a second bend, forming a lock or double seam, 

roofing-tile (ré’fing-til), πι. A tile for use in 
roofing. The name is generally confined to 
those made of earthenware; which are of two 


See 


ΕΙΡ: kinds, ‘flat’ and ‘ridge-and-furrow.’, 


ee tilel. 


roof-plate, ». 2. In steam-boilers, a crown- 
sheet; the plate forming the top of the 
fire-box. in, a locomotive boiler or, other 
internally fired boiler. 

rooinek (ro-i-nek’), m. [Cape D. rooinek, ‘a 
red-neck’ (in allusion to the florid or ‘ tanned’ 
appearance of new-comers), ¢ D. rood, red, + 
nek, neck. In like: manner the English lan- 
guage is called the rooitaal.] 1. In Cape 
Dutch use: (a) A contemptuous name for an 
Englishman. (6) An Englishman just out 
from home, a new-comer to the colony. 

Those of us [war correspondents] therefore, . . . come 
as mere rooineks, or ‘new chums” to use the Australian 
equivalent. . . . There is this to be said, however, in ex- 
tenuation of our greenness to the business, that our early 
training . . . ought to make for efficiency. 

F’. Wilkinson, in War’s Brighter Side, v. 


rook?, ».—To double rooks; See *double. 
rookie, rooky® (ruk’i), ». A-reeruit. [Brit- 


ish army slang. ] 
So ‘ark an’ ’eed you rookies, which is always grumblin’ 


sore, 
There’s worser things than marchin’ from Umballa to 


Cawnpore. 
R. Kipling, Route Marchin’, st. 6. 


11. (0) In coal-mining, a breast; 
a chamber. , 


Off from the main or side headings of a hard-coal mine 
‘‘breasts”’ or ‘“‘chambers” are opened. .In bituminous 
fields these are known as “‘rooms.’’ A tunnel or neck 
forty to sixty feet long may connect the room proper with 
the main passageway... Beyond the neck the .chamber 
may broaden out to a width of thirty or more feet, con- 
tinuing indefinitely. The coal between the rooms forms 
what is known as a “rib” or ‘‘ pillar,” 

Sci. Amer.,May 23, 1903, .p. 392. 
12. In salt-making, one of the large station- 
ary pans in which the brine from a salt-well 
is placed to allow the water to evaporate. 
The brine goes first to a deep-room; about 12 to 14 inches 
deep; from that to a lime-room, about 6 inches deep; 
and from that to a salt-room, about 6 inches deep, from 
which it is harvested. These rooms are covered over by 
movable covers during rainy weather. Sci. Amer. Sup., 
Oct. 3, 1903, p. 23198. 
13. In wood ship-building, the empty space 
between two adjacent frames of a wooden 
ship.—Room trader. See trader.—The room, speci- 
fically, in New York, the stock-exchange: as, curb brokers 
are not allowed to trade in the room.—Timber and 
room, in wood. ship-building, same as. room and space 
(which see, under room1). 
room-work (rém/’ wérk), 2. 
work in a room or breast. 
11 (0). ο. | 
roost-cock, π. 2. A member of a legislative 
body who proposes a bill for the benefit of 
the legislators alone; also, the bill so pro- 
posed. [Collog., U. S.J 


In coal-mining, 
See *room1, n., 


rooster, 7. 


root!, η. 


root® (rét or rut), ο. 4. 





root-canal(rét’ka-nal’), 


root-collar 


3. In lumbering, same as *goose- 
neck, 4 (a). 


Tilt-roof. See *tilt-roof.— Trough rooster-fight (rés’tér-fit), m. A boys’ sport in 


which the'players slip a short bar just under 
the knees, and then, putting the arms under 
the bar, clasp the hands in front of the shins 
and hop about in this position, endeavoring 
to shoulder one another over. 


ο, (1) In mech., the part of a gear- 
tooth where it joins the rim of the wheel; the 


base of a tooth.—Absorbing root, an aérial root 
which descends from the stem of some tropical root- 
climbers to the ground. Compare anchoring *root.— 
Aérating roots. See *aérate.—Anchoring root, an 
adventitious root on the stem of a root-climber, the office 
of which is merely to hold to the support. Compare ab- 
sorbing *root.— Brace root, one of the roots emitted in 
verticils from the lower nodes of the stalk of maize above 
the surface. Such roots often enter the soil and render 


. some aid in holding the plant upright as well as in nutri- 


tion.— Brinton root, the black-root or Culver’s-physic, 
Leptandra Virginica.— Canada root. Same as pleurisy- 
root,— Coronal root, one of the permanent subterranean 
roots of wheat, maize, and other monocotyledonous plants, 
thrown out in verticils from the basal nodes of the stem: 
—Derris root, the cortex of the root of Deguelia elliptica, 
used in the East Indies for killing fish in streams. See 
Malayan *jish-poison.— Double root. |(0) In αἴρ., 
either of two equal roots.—Extraneous root, in a/g., one 
which does not properly belong to the given equation.— 
Multiple root, in alg., either of several equal roots.— 
Permanent root, specifically, oneof the ordinary coronal 
roots of monocotyledons as opposed to their temporary 
roots.— Pronic root, in math., a value for x in a pronic 
number.— Residual root, in alg., the root of a residual 
quantity, as (a— b)%.— Root circle, See *xcircle.—Root 
fallow. See */fallow2.— Root of a function, in math., 
the root of an equation obtained by equating that function 
to zero.— Roots of unity, roots of the equation 22 = 1. 
—Root tone. See *xtonel.— Root web-worm. See 
*xweb-worm.— Seminal root, Same as temporary *root. 
—Sweet root. (a) See sweetroot. (0) The sweet-flag.— 
Tempor root, one of a small number of roots (in the 
wheat plant) put forth by monocotyledons in germination 
which disappear when the plant is established. Triple 
root, in aly.,either of three equal roots.— Vandal root, 
the officinal valerian, V aleriana officinalis. 


[Supposed to be a 
slang use of root?, v. i.] To work hard for 
the success of some person or thing: as, to 
root for one’s party (at an election); specifi- 
cally, in base-ball, οἵα., to exert oneself for the 
success of one’s side, usually by uproarious 
applause intended partly to disconcert the 
other side, [Slang.} 


root-borer, ”.—Blackberry root-borer, one of the 


giant root- 
borers, Prionus 
laticollis, a 
large, prionine 
cerambyci d 
beetle whose 
larva occasion- 
ally bores into 
the roots. of 
blackberry. It 
also infests 
the roots of 
grape, cherry, 
oak, apple, and 
chestnut,.— 
Grape-vine 
root-borer 
the larva of 
an American 
sessiid moth, 
ο Memthyrus po- 
listiformis.. It 
lives exclu- 
sively under- 
ground and 
eats the bark 
and | sap-wood 
of grape-roots.— Oak root-borer, the larva of an Ameri- 
can cerambycid beetle, Mallodon melanopus, which bores 
the roots of live oaks. in 
Florida and the Gulf States.— 
Sweet-potato root-borer, 
a brenthid beetle, Cylas 
formicarius, whose larve 
bore into the tubers of the 
sweet-potato plant. It has 
a tropical distribution, but 
occurs also in Louisiana and 
Texas. 


Grape-vine Root-borer 
(Memthyrus polistiformis). 
a, larva; 4, female moth. 


n. A) passage’ through 
the root of  α tooth 
through which nerves 
and vessels pass to the 
pulp of the, tooth. 

root-circle (rét’sér’kl), 





n. See *circle,., 
root-climber (rét/k]i’- <n i Root-borer (Gz 
mér),”.. Aliana which" °frmicarinsy. ο 


ascends -by means of 

aérial roots or rootlets fixed to a support. See 

absorbing *root and anchoring *root. 
root-collar (rét’kol’ir), n. That place at the 

base of a tree where the swelling, which is the 

direct result of the ramifications of the roots. 

begins. 








root-cutter 


root-cutter (rét’kut’ér), n. A modification of 
the feed-cutter, used to slice potatoes, carrots, 
and other roots intended as food for animals. 

root-disease (rét’ di-zéz”), n. A disease of 
the roots.—Mulberry root-disease. See *disease. 

root-disk (rét’disk),. The radicle plate at 
the end of a crinoid column. . | 

rooter? (ré’tér orrut’ér), κ. [γουίδ, v., + -εγλ.] 
One who roots for the suecess of his patron 
or his side; specifically, in base-ball and other 
outdoor contests, one who gives aid- and en- 
couragement to his side by applause and by 
shouting advice. [Slang.] 

For the answer to this question, 20,000 rooters were on 
hand to bear the shocks of joy and pain promised by the 
importance of the occasion. N. Y. Globe, Oct. 14, 1905. 

root-excretion (rét’eks-kré-shon), n. Any 
substance given off by the root-hairs of grow- 
ing plants, as carbon dioxid. 


That these root-excretions, and particularly the acids, 
may be of service in dissolving and rendering more available 
various constituents of the soil is an obvious sugges- 
tion, and is borne out by Sachs’ discovery of the corro- 
sion of marble, and by Molisch’s observations that living 
roots slowly gorrode ivory if continuously kept in con- 
tact with it. Μ. Ward, Disease in Plants, p. 46. 


rootey (τ΄ 4), nm. Bread. [Slang.] 
Fill mine! Mine too! Cel like a bloomin’ drain)... 


Bully beef and rooty, and something ’s give me a pain. 
‘Mark Thyme,” in War’s Brighter Side, p, 362. 


And the’umble loaf of “ rooty” costs a tanner, or a bob. 
R. Kipling, Prices in Bloomfontein. 

root-facer (rét’fa’sér), π. An instrument for 
smoothing off the surface of the root after the 
removal of the crown of a tooth. 

root-filler (rit’fil’ér), n. An instrument used 
for the insertion of a filling into a cavity in the 
root of a tooth. 

root-fungus (rét’fung’gus); π. Any form of 
mycorrhiza growing in symbiotic association 
with the roots of plants. 
In general, it may be said. that all species devoid of 
root hairs, such as the orchids, the adder’s tongue family, 
and saprophytes, possess such root-fungi (mycorrhiza). 
But the pines, and heaths, and very many others are 
more or less dependent on these fungi. 
Plant World, July, 1903, p. 154. 
root-gall (rét’gal), n. Same as root-knot. 
root-louse, ”.—Corn root-louse. See *cornl.— 
Root-louse syrphus-Ay, See *syrphus-jly.— Straw- 
bersy root-louse, an American aphidid, Aphis forbesi, 
which frequently causes severe injury to the roots of 
strawberry-plants. 

root-maggot (rét’mag’ot), m. Any one of sev- 
eral species of dipterous larvse which affect 
the roots of vegetables and other plants. 
Nearly all belong to the family Anthomyiide, 

root-neck (rét’nek), ». The line of union of 
the root and stem of a plant. 

root-nodule (rét’nod’utl), n. See *nodule. 

root-pole (rét’pol), n.. See *polarity, 5 (ο). 

root-pruned (rét‘’prénd), a. Having been 
subjected to the operation of *root-pruning 
(which see). 

root-pruning (rét’pré’ning), n. In hort.,.the 
pruning of the roots of a tree or shrub; in 
agri., the cutting of the lateral roots of corn, 
eotton, ete., by the use of a knife or by close 
and deep cultivation when the crop is’ well 
established, on the theory that the growth is 
thereby thrown into the useful part. Such 


treatment has proved in general injurious to” 


corn, but, in the far South, apparently benefits 
cotton by checking the growth of weeds. 
τοοῦ-τοῦ (rét’rot), n. A disease which affects 
the roots of plants, causing decay and death. 
Fungi or bacteria are either the primary or 
the secondary cause of the disease. Unfavor- 
able conditions of soil make plants more 
susceptible to it. 
Root-rot is a common disease in damp, sour clay soils 
after a continuance of wet weather. 
M. Ward, Disease in Plants, p. 230, 
Conifer root-rot, a disease which affects the pine, the 
fir, and other, conifers in, Europe: attributed to Fomes 
annosus. The root-rot of conifers in the United States 
is attributed to piles ed | Schweinitzit.— Ozonium 
root-rot, a disease which affects alfalfa, cotton, and a 
large number of cultivated and wild plants in the south- 
western United) States: attributed. to the sterile fungus 
Ozonium.— Root-rot of the beet, a disease due to 
either Rhizoctonia Betz or Phoma Betx.— Root-rot of 
the grape, a disease due to either Armillaria mellea or 
Dematophora necatrix.— Root-rot of tobacco, root- 
rot of the violet, a disease due to T'hielavia basicola,— 
Southern root-rot. Same as Ozonium *root-rot. 
root-sheath, π. 2. In bot., a spongy trans- 
formation of the many-layered epidermis of 
the aérial roots of many orchids and various 
aroids; the velamen radicum. Strasburger, 
Text-book of Bot., p. 113. 


rect sugkax (rét’suk’ér), n. Same as sprout, 


root-symbiosis (rét’sim-bi-6’sis), n. \The in- 


427 


timate and mutually beneficial relation exis- 
ting between certain bacteria and fungi and 
the roots of the higher plants. 

root-tubercle (rét’ ti’ bér-kl), n., A; small 
tuber-like growth produced upon the roots:of 
certain plants, especially legumes, by bacteria 
which live in a symbiotic relation with the 
plants and enable them to assimilate free 
nitrogen. 

Hiltner, after a series of experiments, states that first- 
year alders without tubercles do not thrive in soil free 
from nitrogen, nor do they take up nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere ; when, however, provided with root-tubercles 
they assimilate nitrogen. yey 

' Tubeuf, Diseases of Plants, p. 101. 
root-weevil (rét’wé’vl), ». Any eureulionid 
beetle whose larvee live at the roots of plants. 





Root-weevil (Leptops hope). 
a, weevil; 4, pupa; c, larva, in situ; @, weevil ovipositing on 
leaf above; 6, eggs on opened leaf. All reduced. © 
(Redrawn, from French and Kirby.) 


Thus the rice water-weevil is a root-weevil. 
The Australian Leptops hopei is known as the 
apple root-weevil. 
root-worm. (rét’wérm),'n. 1. Any one of 
several species of insect larvee which feed on 
the roots of plants.——-2. Any one of many 
species of mematoid worms of the family 


Anguillulide#.—Corn root-worm. See *corn1.— 
Grape-vine root-worm, the larva of an American 
chrysomelid beetle, Fidia ,viticida. It often seriously 
damages the roots of grape-vines, especially in Ohio, 
New York, and the northeastern United States.— Το- 
bacco root-worm, the larva of a crambid moth,, Cram- 
bus caliginosellus. It feeds also on the roots of corn and 
other grain.. Same as wstalk-worm. 

ropable, ropeable (r6’pa-bl),' a. 1. In Aus- 
tralia, uncontrollable ; wild; untamable unless 
roped or lassoed: said of cattle and sometimes 
of horses. Also used figuratively. 

The service has shown itself so ‘ropeable’ heretofore 
that one experiences now a kind of chastened satisfac- 
tion in seeing it roped and dragged captive at Sir Freder- 
ick’s saddle-bow. 

The Argus, Oct. 10, 1891, Ρ. 18, quoted in E. E. Morris; 

' {Austral English, 
2. Intractable; obstinate; out of temper, 
[Australian slang. ] | ως 
rope!, 1. 5...The basal anchoring tuft of 
glassy fibers which occurs in the hexactinellid 
sponges.—Driving-rope, a rope used as.a belt to 
transmit power from one pulley to another; specifically, 
the tight side of the rope or that part in which the ten- 
sion is the greater.— Endless-rope system, any hauling 
or driving device in which a continuous or endless rope 
is the transmitting element; specifically: (a) A rope- 
drive, in which acontinuous rope runs in grooves in the 
faces of the driver and the driven wheel, making a num- 
ber of traverses across the space between the two wheels, 
and being kept at uniform tension ὮΥ α straining pulley 
at the end of the slack bights, held to its work by weights: 
(0) In mine- or plane-haulage, a continuous rope, usually 
of wire (driven from a conveniently placed drum) to 
which, by special grip appliances, the cars to be moved 
can be attached without stopping the motion of the rope. 
— Grapnel-rope, a rope fastened to a grapnel- or grap- 
pling-iron ; agrappling-line.— Locked-coil rope. Same 
as locked-wire rope.— Outside the ropes, said of one 
who is in the position of an outsider, or is ignorant of the 
matter in hand, [Slang.]— Over-rope . haulage, in 
mining, endless-rope haulage in which the rope travels 
above the mine-cars. | . 
rope-boring (rop’bor’ing), n. A method of 
well-drilling in which the drill, suspended on 
a rope, is drawn up a short distance and ‘then 
allowed to drop back, thus striking a blow. 


In Europe rods, either of iron or wood, seem to be pre- 
ferred, though rope boring is by no means unknown. 

' Encyc. Brit., XXX. 763. 
Wire-rope clamp, an iron clamp, 


rope-clamp, ”.— 
held . together by 
bolts and nuts, used 
to hold the end of a 
wire rope to form a 
loop or ring. It is 
used to secure ends 
of derrick guy-ropes 
and wire standing 
rigging. 

rope-knife (rop’ 
nif), π. A tool - 
used by the drillers of oil-wells to cut the rope 





Wire-rope Clamp. 


>». from 





rosa-del-monte 


when the tool at the lower end becomes fast 
in the well... 


rope-machine, ». 4. A machine for twisting 
hay-rope used in a foundry. 
roper, 7. 5. One who decoys, inveigles, or 
‘ropes’ people in; a barker. [U.S.] 
The ropers for gambling-houses— one of the curses. of 
New Orleans — haunt each conspicuous corner. 

Edward King, Great South, p. 61. 
rope-race (rop’ras),. 1. The groove or track 
in which a rope runs in passing through a 
pulley-block or similar device.— 2. The pas- 
sageway through which the ropes of-a rope- 
drive pass. _ Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 400, 
rope-reel (rop’rél), ».. A frame on which a 
rope can be wound: usually mounted on a 
shaft. | 
πμ (rop’ri’dér), n. In mining, a man 
who has charge of a cable-train for bringing 
coal from a mine: so called because he fre- 
quently rides on the ring connecting the cable 

to the train. © 
In soft-coal mines the man in charge of the cable train 
is called a “rope rider.” In bringing his cars out of the 
mine he sits upon the ring which connects the cable with 
the train. Sci. Amer., May 23, 1903, p. 392, 
rope-spear (rop’spér), ». A tool used by the 
drillers of oil-wells to catch the loose end of 
the rope when it has parted in the well. 
rope-stratus (rop’stra’tus), n.; pl:vope-strati 
(-ti). A narrow belt of alto-stratus having 
strie which suggest a twisted rope. Such a 
rope-stratus, sometimes surrounds the greater 
portion of the cumulus cloud, being formed 
by the twisted currents of air flowing ‘from 
the cloud_below and toward the cloud above. 
rope-wheel (rép’hwél), n: 1. A pulley-sheave; 
a sheave or grooved wheel placed to guide a 
rope.— 2. A grooved wheel used as a pulley 
when a rope is used in place of a leather belt. 
rope-wire (rop’wir), ». Wire; usually of iron 
or soft steel, galvanized for twisting or braid- 
ing into rope. 
rope-work, 7. 2. A netting or fringe made of 
strands of manila rope or cotton cords. 
roping-pole (r6’ping-p6l),. Along pole used 
by cattlemen in Australia for casting a rope 
over an animal’s head. 2. E. Morris, Austral 
English, | : 
roque (τ6Κ), π. {An arbitrary reduction of 
(c)roque(t).)] An American game, a modifica- 
tion of croquet... It differsin many details from 
the parent game; principally, however, in the 
more perfect surface upon which it is played, 
the addition of a boundary used somewhat as 
a cushion in billiards, more perfect balls and 
clubs, and a more correct setting as well as a 
narrowing of the wickets. | Co 
At a meeting of the National Croquet Association, at 
Norwich, Conn., in August, 1899, this entire question, 
prea a wisely selected and efficient committee, was 
brought to a focus and the name of this game as modernly 
played; with its beautiful courts, its responsive timber 
orders, its narrow steel arches and solid rubber balls, 
was changed simply by dropping off the initial and the 
final letter of the old word, leaving Roque, a word of one 
syllable, to be the name for the improved game. 
Spalding, Roque Guide, pi: 6: 
rorarii (r0-ra’ri-1), n. pl. [L., appar. pl. of 
*rorarius, adj.,‘of the dew,’ < ros (ror-), dew. 
The name was explained as meaning those 
who engaged in battle before the main fighters 
came on, as dew precedes the rain.] In Rom. 
antiq., the lowest. property class in the Roman 
legion, armed only with dart and sling. | 
Rorate Sunday. See *Sunday. 
rosa Americana (r6’zi a-mer-i-ka’ni). [NL., 
' ‘American rose.’] A copper coinage of three 
denominations, 2d., 1d., and 4d., struck by 
William Wood for the American colonies, 
1717-33. 
rosace (t6-zis’), n. [F.,< NL. rosaceus, of the 
nature of arose. See rosaceous.) Any orna- 
mental circular member of a building, espe- 
cially of a highly decorative character, as a 
rondel filled. with sculpture. | | 
rosacea (r6-za’sé-a), n. Same as acne rosacea. 
« See acne. | | | 


-rosacie (ro-2a’sik), a... [NL rosac(eus), τοβᾶ- 


ceous, + -ic.] Red-colored.—Rosacic acid, the... 

+ name given by Proust to a bright red substance obtained ~ 
ο latericeous, sediment deposited from the urine 

of fever patients. ελα ὧν ας 
rosa-del-monte (r6’si-del-mon’ta), n. [Sp., 
-rose of the mountain.] ‘In the West Indies, a 
small, ‘leguminous ‘tree, Brownzxa Rosda-del- 

monte, often cultivated for its handsome foli- 


rosa-del-monte 


age and clusters of showy, crimson flowers. 
In northern South America the name is 
applied to other species of the genus, espe- 
cially to Brownza grandiceps. 
Now turn homewards, past the. Rosa-del-monte bush, 
. . . covered with crimson roses, full of long silky crim- 
son stamens. Kingsley, At Last, v. 
rosalgar (r0-sal’gir), 7. Realgar; arsenic di- 
sulphid. 
rosalia, η. 4. Scarlet fever. 


rosary, ”.—Lesser rosary, five decads of the fifteen 
composing the entire rosary.—Rachitic rosary, See 


Ἀθεαᾶεᾶ ribs. 

rosary-shell, η. 2. The small black shell of 
a marine mollusk, Nerita atrata, used for 
μη bracelets, and rosaries, [Austra- 
ia. 

rose}, I, ». 18. Ingeom., certain transcenden- 
tal curves having, in polar coérdinates, equa- 





Rose. 

A, three-leaved rose of equationp =asin3@; &, three-leaved 
rose of equation p = a cos 3 9; C, four-leaved rose of equation p = 
asin 20; D, four-leaved rose of equation Pp =acos2@. In all, x 
is horizontal axis, ν vertical axis,@ radius-vector whose length is 
the parameter a in the equations. 


tions of the form p =a cos b 6.— Andes rose, any 
one of several species of the genus Befaria found in the An- 
des of Peru and Ecuador.— Aniline rose, an old name for 
safranine.—Antwerp rose, Same as Brabant rose. See 
rose1, 16.— Australian rose, a shrub of the rue family, 
Boronia serrulata, having bright green leaves and very 
t rose-colored flowers.—Carolina rose, the 
swamp-rose, Rosa Carolina.—Diamine rose. Same 
as diamine kpink.— Honey of rose, clarified honey con- 
taining 12 per cent. of fluid extract of rose ; mel rose.— 
Leaf-blotch ofrose, See *leaf-blotch.— Naphthalene 
rose. Same as magdala red (which see, under rcd1).— 
Native rose, Sameas *Bawera, 2.—Rose bud-worm. 
See *xbud-worm.— Rose carné, [F.] Same as rose, Pom- 
ee A leaf-beetle. See *leaf-beetle.— Rose 
eaf-hopper. See */leaf-hopper.— Rose leaf-spot. See 
xleaf-spot.— Rose of Crete, the Cretan rock-rose; Cistus 
Creticus. See *rock-rose and also Cistus, 1.— Rose Sun- 
day. See *Sunday.—Sensitive rose, the sensitive 
brier, Leptoglottis uncinata. See Schrankia.— Siberian 
rose, See snow-krose.—Snow-rose, Rhododendron 
«ην name Be plant of the arctic regions about 'a foot 
high with golden-yellow flowers, and leaves having nar- 
cotic and diuretic properties. Also called Siberian rose. 
—Syrupofrose.' See *xsyrup.— Wood-rose, a remark- 


ρ 


Wood-rose. 


able vegetable excrescence, resembling a flower with ra- 


diating corrugated petals carved from wood, caused by 
the union of the saucer-shaped. placenta-like. base of. cer- 
tain parasitic ies of the mistletoe family. with the 
foster-branch of the host and its persistence after the 
death of the plant. In Mexico called rosa de palo, or 
rosa de madera. ' 


ΤΙ. @.—Rose vitriol. Same as bieberite. 
rose-apple. 2. In Australia, the sweet 
Rancooria cerasifera. See Owenia, 1. 
rose-bay, ”.— East Indian rose-bay, the crape jas- 

mine, Tabernemontana coronaria, See kjasmine. 
rose-bowl (r6z’bol), n. A globular or bowl- 
shaped vessel of ρου ρε: or glass designed {ο 
hold cut roses or other flowers... 
rose-box?2 (roz’boks), η. . A perforated plate or 
box which is fitted over the end of a suction- 


plum, 





rose-jet (r6z’jet), n. 


rose-laurel (16z’14’rel), n. 


rosemary, ”. 


rose-mildew (r6z’mil”di), n. 
rose-moss (roz’més), m. Same as Kentucky 


rose-rust (r6z’rust), η. 


pipe in order to prevent solid matter from 
being drawn into a ship’s pump; or an attach- 
ment by which a stream of water is converted 
into spray. ρΊ 
rose-bush, 2. In Australia, a small tree of 
the anona family, Eupomatia laurina, yielding 
a soft, coarse-grained, yellowish-brown wood. 
rose-chestnut (r6z’ches”nut), ». A tree of 


the gamboge family, Mesua ferrea. See Mesua 
and nagkassar. ' 
chestnut, 
rose-curculio (roz’kér-kiili-6), n. 
ican curculionid beetle, 


Also called Indian ‘rose- 


An Amer- 
Rhynchites bicolor, 
which . punctures 


the rose as’ well 
as the bud-stalks 
and the ripe fruit 
of the raspberry 
and blackberry. It 
is found from New 
York to California. 
rose-end (r0z’end), 
m A rose (see 
rosel, 10); a strain- 
er; a foot-valve. 
rose-gall, ”.— Mossy 
rose-gall, a polythala- 
mous cynipid gall formed on the stems of sweetbrier. 


The mass of cells is covered with reddish or green fila- 
ments, making it appear mossy. 


Rose-geranium oil. See geranium-*oil. 

rose-head (r6z’hed),. 1. A’sprinkler nozle; 
a nozle having many small openings for mak- 
ing a spray; a rose,—2, A head, on a nail or 
spike, having corrugations or faeets; an en- 
larged end.on a mill, or milling-cutter.—3,. A 
nail, etc., having a head with facets or cuts; 
a rose-nail. 

roseine, ”.—Acid-roseine, Same as acid-magenta. 

roseite (réz’it), π.. [Named after its finder, 
Dr. Rose.} An altered. mica’ from Chester 
eounty, Pennsylvania. It is soft like tale, 
----- of: a pearly luster and brownish-yellow 
color. 


Rose-curculio (Riynchites bicdlor). 


a, beetle; c, same’in, profile: 4, 
claw; @, c, enlarged; ὅ, more en- 
larged., (Chittenden, U.S. D. A.) 


1. A spray; the water- 

jet from a rose-head.— 2, A rose-head; a rose. 

See */aurel. 

Rosellinia (r6-ze-lin’i-ii), ».. [NL. (De No- 
taris, 1844), ¢: Dr. Ferdinando: Pio Rosellini, 
an Italian scientist.] A large genus of pyre- 
nomycetous fungi having mostly carbonaceous 
superficial perithecia, usually growing upon a 
subiculum of dark-colored hyphes. The spores 
are unicellular and dark brown. About 175 
species have been described. They occur 
chiefly on decaying wood. R. aquila, a eom- 
mon eosmopolitan species, is the type of the 
genus. 


2. In Australia, any one of sev- 
eral species of the genus Westringia, belong- 
ing to the mint family, especially W. Dampieri, 
whose resemblance to the rosemary of Europe 
led Dampier to give its name to Rosemary 
Island in the Dampier archipelago.—Golden 
rose , in Tasmania, a plant of the bean family, Cal- 
listachys elliptica.—Sand-hill rosemary, Ceratiola 
ericoides, of the crowberry family, a small, erect, heath- 
like evergreen shrub of dry pinelands in the southeastern 
United States from South Carolina to Florida and Ala- 
bama. It bears whorls of narrow revolute and almost 
tubular leaves and reddish dicecious flowers sessile and 
whorled in the axils.— Victorian rosemary, Westringia 
rosmariniformis, See Westringia.—Wild rosemary, 
in Queensland, a slender shrub, Cassinia levis, of the 
aster family. 


See * mildew. 


*moss. 

Rosetibergia (r6-zen-bér’gi-a), n. [ΝΤ (Oer- 
sted, 1856), named in honor of Caroline 
Rosenberg (1810-1902), a native of Schleswig- 
Holstein and a student of the, Danish flora. ] 
A genus of plants of the family Polemoniacez: 
See (οῦσδα. The best known species is R. scandens 
ἂν σα scandens. of Cavanilles), a tender perennial climb- 
ng by tendrils, usually treated in gardens as an annual. 
It.is one of the, popular climbers, being a rapid grower 
oe bearing large bell-shaped violet or greenish-purple 

owers. oe 


roseo-. In chem., a prefix used to, distinguish a 


certain class of cobalt-ammine: salts, which 
possess a characteristic rose-red ¢olor. 


rose-reamer (roz‘ré’mér), n. Α mill, or re- 


volving cutter, which has an enlarged, or rose, 
end, and cuts on its face. 

See *rustl, . | 

rose-scale (réz’skal), η. A diaspine scale- 
insect, Aulacaspis rosxz, of cosmopolitan dis- 








the flower-buds of 


rosewood, 2. 


rosindol (ré-zin’dol), n. 


rosindone 


tribution, occurring abundantly on the canes 
of the rose, raspberry, and blackberry, and 





Rose-scale (4ulacaspis ros@). 


a, infested. branch, reduced; 4, female; ¢c, male: both enlarged. 
(Comstock, U. 5. D. A,) 


also found on the strawberry, myrtle, pear, 
ailantus, cycas, mango, and other plants. 


rosette, m. 2. (d) (2) A contagious disease of peach- 


trees, of unknown cause, characterized by a dwarfing of 
the foliage and shoots and the formation of them into 
compact tufts. (e) In phytogeog., same as *rosette-plant. 


8. In elect.: (a) A cluster of glow-lamps or of 
sockets arranged for the mounting of such 
lamps. lect. World and Engin., May 7, 1904, 
p. 887. (0) An electrical fixture used when a 
branch is-to be taken from the main wires. 
It consists, usually, of a porcelain base, which 
is fastened to a ceiling or other support, and 
a porcelain cover through a hole in which the 
branch wires run. Removing the cover dis- 


connects the braneh wires from the mains. 
— Leaf rosette, a cluster of usually radical leaves spread 
out upon or near the ground in the form of a rosette. It 
generally consists of several contracted whorls of leaves 
having the same phyllotaxy as those of the stem. 


SAAR ta (ro-zet’f6rm), n. See *rosette- 

plant, 

rosette-machine (r6-zet’ma-shén’), π. 1.Α 
machine for carving rosettes in wooden mold- 
ings, ete.—2. In ceramics, a press fitted for 
molding the porcelain for rosettes. : 

rosette-plant(r6-zet’plant),». In phytogeog.-» 
a plant of a vegetation-form characterized by 
the clustering of the leaves (of all or of many) 
at the surface of the ground or at the summit 


of a caudex. Rosette-plants are most often perennials 
and are either acaulescent (dandelion, many violets), then 
having all or most of their leaves in the rosette; or cau- 
lescent (many saxifrages, erigerons, thistles, etc.), then 
sending up a leafy stem, the basal rosette serving the 
plant early in the season, or often the previous autumn, 
and perishing as the plant matures, . The rosette-form is 
strongly developed in alpine regions, the tap-root here 
becoming very strong, but is common also at low alti- 
tudes. Rosettes are distinguished by F. E. Clements as 
close (the leaves with short petioles and dense) or open 
(the pease longer-petioled, the cluster thus loose and less 
regular). 

Rose-water dish. (c) In English silver, a shallow platter 
in which rose-water was poured. 


ΤΟΡΘ- ed (r6z’wingd), a. Having a num- 
ber of white-tipped feathers near the. bend of 
the wing, the markings being arranged in a 
somewhat circular shape: used in describing 


pigeons. 

4. In Australia, the timber of 
any one of four species of trees: (a) Acacia 
glaucescens, called also rosewood acacia, kaa- 
reewan, and myall; (b) Stenochilus Mitchelli 
(Eremophila Mitchelli of Bentham), belonging 
to the family Myoporacez and often ealled 
sandalwood on account of its very fragrant 
wood; (ο) Dysoxylum Fraseranum of the fam- 
ily Meliacez; and (d) Synoum glandulosum, 
the fresh wood of which is of a deep red color 
and emits an odor'like that of the common 


rose.— Guiana rosewood, the pinkwood, Dicypellium 
carvophyllatum. See pinkwood and clove cassia (under 
cassia).— Polynesian rosewood, See Ἄθάπαρο, *bula- 


kan, and *milo. ® 

Rosh hodesh (résh ¢h6’desh), π. [Heb,.résh, 
head, beginning, + hddesh, new (moon), 8 
month.] The first day of the Jewish month 
which begins with the new moon, On the first 
day (some times two days) of the month the 
ritual is distinguished by additional prayers 
including hallel (which see). See also Jewish 
festivals. 

[rosel. +. indol.] In 
organic chem,, the general name given {ο a 
class of red dyes prepared by the action of 
benzoyl chlorid on compounds of the indol 
series. 


rosindone (r6-zin’d6n),n. [rosind(ol) + -one. | 


A red erystalline dyestuff, Co9H;,0No; made 








rosindone 


by heating rosinduline to 178° 0. with ¢oncens 
trated hydrochloric acid.: By oxidation it 
yields rosindonic acid. It melts at 261-2629 
6. Also called rosindulone. 

rosindonic (r6-zin-don’ik), a... [rosindon(e) + 
-ic.) Derived from rosindone.—Rosindonic acid, 


a crystalline acid, Co9H,403No, made by oxidizing rosin- 
done with chromic anhyarid dissolved in glacial acetic 
acid. It melts at 209° C. 


rosinduline (ro-zin’du-lin), π. . [rosind(ol) + 
-ule + -ine®.] A reddish-brown crystalline 
base, CooH,;;N3, made synthetically. When 
heated to 1105 C. with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid it yields ammonia and rosindone. 
It absorbs carbon dioxid readily and melts at 
198-199° ο. 

rosindulone (ro-zin’di-lon), n. [rosind(ol) + 
-ule + -one.| Same as *rosindone, 

rosin-grease (roz’in-grés), n. A ‘trade-name 
of the product obtained by mixing rosin-oil 
with milk of lime. It is a sticky, pasty ma- 
terial, used as a cheap lubricant and in the 
manufacture of printers’ ink. 

rosite! (r6’zit), n. [In def. 1, Sw. rosit (Svan- 
berg, 1840), < L.. rosa, rose, + -ites, E.-ite?.] 1. 
A silicious mineral related to amphibole, per- 
haps an altered pargasite.— 2. A rose-red color- 
ing material extracted from the sediment of new 
red wines. In the sediment of old wines it is 
replaced by pourprite. 

rosite? (rd’zit), π. [F. rosite (Huot, 1841), 
named after Professor G. Rose, who analyzed 
it.] A sulphid of antimony and copper, now 
known as chalcostibite. 

rosocyanin (r0-z0-si’a-nin), n. [L. rosa, rose 
(red), + E. cyanin.] A red coloring-matter, 
C19H1404, formed by the action of boric and 
sulphuric acids on curcumin. It is a mono- 
basic acid isomerie with curcumin. 

rosolite (r0’z6-lit), πι. [L. rosa, rose, + Gr. 
λίθος, stone.] A name given by Kunz to the 
rose-colored variety of grossular garnet found 
at Χα]οχίους, Mexico. 

rosophenine (r6-z6-f6’nin), ». Same as *dian- 
thine. 

rosse (ros), a. [F., adj. use of rosse, a (good- 
for-nothing) horse, <.G. ross, a horse.] Char- 
acterized by a brutal or cynical disregard of 
conventionalities or propriety.. [French liter- 
ary slang. ] . 

The aristocratic salon has dwindled into a_tradi- 
tion. The young men... have not the leisure their 
elders had for the arts and graces of life. The: rosse 
literature has spoiled the traditions of: the Faubourg for 
us. ... The salon is all very well, so are the songs of 
Montmartre, the Τπόβίτα Rosse, but there is just. one 
little point on which the Frenchman is in no mood to 
blaguer and that is his wife’s fidelity. 

Hannah Lynch, French Life in Town and Country, x. 

rosser (ros’ér), κ. [rossl + -erl.] Τη lumber- 

ing, one who barks and smooths the side of a 

log, in order that it may slide more easily. 

Also ealled log-fixer, scalper, slipper. 
rosserie (ros-re }, πι [F. See *rosse.] Cyni- 

cal disregard of conventionalities and propri- 

ety. See the extract and *rosse. [French 
literary slang. ] : 

But since no, movement, ever stops half-way, but con- 
tinues naturally until it reaches its extreme limit, this 
tendency [idealism] went farther than M. Renan’s ideal- 
ism, and passed on into mysticism; though this move- 
ment, as we look at it now, seems to be split up into 
singularly various elements, for together with the exis- 
tence of symbolism and mysticism, incredulity and sensu- 
alism have suryived, and a brutally cynical element has 
appeared which has been christened “ rosserie,” 

My Encyc. Brit., XXVIII. 496. 
résslerite, ». See roesslerite. , 
rostellum, π. 2. (b) The combined mouth- 

parts of the true lice, of the family Pediculide. 
rosthornite (ros’tér-nit), n. .[G. *rosthornit : 

for Franz von Rosthorn, a geologist of 

Carinthia.] A brown mineral resin, C5,H490, 

occurring in lenticular masses in coal in 

Carinthia. 
rostral, a.—Rostral plate. See xplate. 

ΤΙ. ». <A scale covering the end of the 
nose in reptiles; the rostral shield. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 125. 

rostrolateralia (ros-trd-lat-e-ra’li-ii), n. pl. 

[NL., < rostrum + laterale, pl. lateralia.]. In 

the structure of the capitulum of the Balanidz 

or acorn-barnacles, the accessory; plates in- 

_serted between the lateralia near the rostrum. 
See */lateralia. 

Rosy ocampa, an American ceratocampid moth, Ani- 
sota rubicunda (formerly placed in Dryocampa), whose 
wingsare yellowish, marked and suffused with a rose-pink. 


Its larva, known.as the green-striped maple-worm, feeds 
on the foliage of the maple. See Anisota, with cut. 


τοῦ, v. I. intrans. 5. To ‘make fun’; fool; 
talk nonsense. (Slang. ] | 


Oh, all right; go ahead! Τ thought you were. only 
rotting. Ε. Nesbit, the Wouldbegoods, Ρ. 182. 


6. To fail successively at batting: said of a 
-ericket.eleven. ([Slang.] | 
ΤΙ. trans. 3. To chaff; make fun_ of. 
[Slang. ] ' / 
“He behaves like a sulky child and ought to be rotted 
most unmercifully,” she apologises. 
Barry Pain, The One Before, v. 
rot, ». 4. In cricket, the failure of several 
batsmen on aside. [Slang.]—Barcoo τοῦ. Same 
as Barcoo *xdisease.—Black τοῦ, (a) See rot, 2. (ϐ) 
See xblack, (ο) A name of certain plant-diseases οἵ 
bacterial or fungous origin, characterized by decay and 
blackening of the tissues. The following are the most 
important: black rot of the apple, caused by Sphexropsis 
Malorum ; black rot of the cabbage, due to Pseudomonas 
campestris ; black rot of the grape, caused by Guignardia 
Bidwellii ; black rot of the pear and quince, caused by 
Spheropsis Malorum; black rot of the sweet-potato, 
caused by Ceratocystis jimbriata (also called black-shank) ; 
and black rot of the tomato, caused by Macrosporium T'o- 
mato.— Brown rot, a fungous disease of fruits, especially 
apple, peach, plum, and cherry, caused by Monilia fruc- 
tegena and M. cinerea,— Brown rot of the cabbage. 
Same as black rot of the cabbage. See black *rot (c).— 
Brown rot of the potato. Same as *bacteriosis of the 
potato.— Brown rot of the spruce, a decay of the wood 
_of spruce caused by Polyporus suiphupeer” B ‘own rot 
of the turnip. Same as black rot of the cabbage. See 
black xrot (c).— Carrot-rot, a decay of carrots attributed 
to the fungus Phoma sanguinolenta.— Cocoanut-palm 
Tot, a disease of the cocoanut-palm, probably due to 
bacteria, which attacks the terminal bud of-the tree.— 
Collar-rot, a disease. of undetermined cause attack- 
ing fruit-trees near the surface of the soil. Rural New 
Yorker, Feb. 7, 1908, p..94.—Cotton-boll rot, a decay of 
cotton-bolls which has been attributed to Bacillus gossy- 
pinus. Alsocalled boll-rot.—Dry rot, a decay of conifers, 
especially of hemlock, larch, pine, and spruce, caused by 
the fungus 7'rametes Pini. Also called red rot. The 
dry rot which affects pear-trees is attributed to the fungus 
Thelephora pedicellata, that of the potato to, Fusarium 
Solani, of the sweet-potato to Phoma Batata, and of the 
turnip to Phoma Brassicx#, See also kdry-rot, 1.—Ege- 
plant rot, a decay of the fruit of the egg-plant attributed 
to Penicillium.— Foot-rot. See */oot-rot.—Fruit-rot, 
a decay of fruit, especially of the peach, caused by the 
fungus Sclerotinia fructigena. See fruit-kmold and 
peach-blight.— Potters’ rot. Same as *potters’ asthma. 
—Red rot. See dry *rot.—Red rot of oak, a fungous 


disease, produced by Polyporus sulphureus, which causes — 


the rot of oaks as well as of a considerable number of 
other trees.— Ripe rot, a decay of fruits, especially of 
the apple, grape, and quince, caused by the fungus Gla@&o- 
sporium Jructigenum. Also, in the case of the apple and 
quince, called anthracnose and bitter rot.— Salsify-rot, 
a bacterial decay of salsify.—Seedling rot, a disease 
which attacks the stems of young egg-plants : due to the 
fungus Phoma Solani.—Stem τοῦ, See *stem-rot,— 
Tomato-rot., Same as black xrot of tomato.— White 
rot. (0) A fungous disease affecting the trunks of ash, 
uniper, oak, and other trees ; also a disease of the grape. 
he white rot of ash is due to Polyporus Fraxinophilus, 
that of juniper to Polyporus Juniperinus, and that of 
oak to Polyporus tgniarius. See white *rot of oak.— 
White rot of oak,a disease, produced by Polyporus 
igniarius, which attacks the oak, hickory, willow, and 
other trees. 
rot (τοῦ), exclam. [rot, n.] Humbug! Non- 
sense! Stuff! [Slang.] 
“ Harold’s asleep,” I said; “it seems rather a shame-” 
“Oh, rot!” said my brother; ‘he ’s the. youngest, and 
he ’s got to do as he’s told!” 
_K. Grahame, Golden Age, p. 94. 
rotameter (r6-tam’e-tér), x. [li rota, a wheel, 
+ Gr. µέτρον, measure.) ΄ Α measuring-device 
consisting of a’ small measuring-wheel par- 
tially inclosed in a case resembling that ofa 
watch and having a diai with hands for indi- 
cating in feet and inches the distance traversed 
by the wheel. It measures up to twenty-five feet. It 
can also be used, in connection with a watch, to measure 
the speed of moving surfaces, as in a metal]-planer or 
other machine. A similar measure, for use in measuring 
plans, drawings, and irregular surfaces, is called a pocket 
rotary measure. afin 
rotary, 4.—Rotary converter, See *converter, 3.— 
Rotary field. See */field.— Rotary oven. (0) See 
*xoven.— Rotary planer, shaper, speed, stripper, 
transformer, See *xplaner, etc. ' 
II, πι. «In εἰθεί., ἃ rotary converter. 
A three-phase 120-cycle alternator driven by an inverted 


rotary used. as,a motor and itself capable of givinga . 


three-phase 60-cycle current. Science, June 24, 1904, p. 945. 


rotation, π. 4. In forestry, the period repre- 
sented by the age of a forest, or a part of a 
forest, at the time when it is cut, or intended 


to be cut.—Carrington’s law of solar rotation. See 
*law1.—Financial rotation, in forestry, that rotation 
under which a forest yields the highest net interest on 
its capital value, calculating’ at’ compound interest.— 
Income rotation, in forestry, that rotation under which 
a forest yields the highest net return, calculating without 
interest.— Left-handed rotation, rotation in the op- 
posite direction to that of a right-handed screw or to that 
of the hands of a clock when viewed from in front; levo- 
gyral rotation.— Moment of rotation. See *moment. 
— Period of rotation, the time of rotation of a heavenly 
body around its axis.— Right-handed rotation, rota- 
tion in the direction of a right-handed screw; clockwise 
rotation; dextrogyral rotation.—Simple rotation, the 
motion of a body which revolves. about a fixed axis; a 

ure rotation without any translational component.— 

pecific rotation, in optics, the angle through which 
the plane of polarization of light is rotated by a column 





rotator 


of liquid 10 centimeters long, when each cubic centime- 
ter of the liquid contains in solution one gram of. the 
optically active substance the specific rotation of which 
is to be measured.—Technical rotation, in forestry, that 
rotation under which a forest yields the material most 
suitable for a certain purpose.— Volume rotation, in 
forestry, that rotation under which a forest yields the 
greatest quantity of material. vt 
rotational, a. 2. Inhydrodynam.: (a) Having 
vortex motion. (b) Having rotation in the 
sense of curl.— Rotational coefficient; the rotatory 
power, a, constant in the expression of the transverse 
electromotive force in the Hall effect.— Rotational 
elasticity. See xclasticity.— Rotational resistance. 

See wkresistance. 

rotation-center (r6-ta’shon-sen’tér), n. The 
point about which a rotation gives the same 
result as any given sliding of a polygon ina 
lane. | 
rotation-chair (r6-ta’shon-char), ». In, ex- 
per. psychol., a chair so constructed that the 
subject,.seated in it, can be rotated at various 
rates of speed without appreciable noise or jar. 

The chair is sometimes made in such a way that it can 

be extended; back, seat, and front then lie in one ping 

and the apparatus forms a *rotation-table (which seé). 

Further, the seat may be so hung that chair or table can 

be tilted back and forth, as well as rotated ; the appara- 

tus then becomes a combination rotation-chair, tilt-chair, 
rotation-table, and tilt-table. In all these forms it is em- 
ployed for the study of the kinesthetic and static senses. 
rotation-speed (r6-ta’shon-spéd), m. The 
speed of a revolving body, as a wheel, ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of turns ina 
unit of time. , 
rotation-table (r0-ta’shon-ta/’bl), In ex 
per. psychol., @ long table so constructed that 
the subject, extended at full length, can: be 
rotated at varying rates of speed without ap- 
-preciable noise or jar: used ‘in the study of 
the kinesthetic and static senses. HL. C. San- 
ford, Exper. Psychol., I. 368, 
rotativism  (r6-ta’tiv-izm), π. [rotative + 
-ism.] Rotation; the state of being rota- 
tive: specifically, in Portuguese politics. See 
the extract. 

The history of the crisis which ended in the tragedy 
dates back to last May, when King Carlos dissolved the 
Chamber and) conferred dictatorial. powers on Premier 
Franco. This step was taken by the King as parliamen- 
tary government had come to a deadlockand the political 
άν. were mainly interested in securing official spoils. 

ach party held office by arrangement alternately. The 
arrangement was known as rotativism. 

| Ν. Y. Sun, Feb. 3, 1908. 
rotator, ». 4. In photometry, a mounting for 
an incandescent lamp so constructed that the 
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Rotator. 


The lamp to be tested is mounted upon a revolving spindle, ss, 
current: being supplied through the brushes 64.° The axis of rota- 
tion may be varied by turning the spindle about the horizontal 
shaft a. 
lamp may be given a rapid rotation about its 
polar axis. By means of such a device the 
mean horizontal intensity of the lamp may be 
determined from a single photometric setting, 
—5. In mdath,, a quantity having magnitude, 
direction, and position; a rotor,—Rotatores 
νο aa in Coleoptera, two flat muscles, one having its 
origin on the side of the antefurca and the other on the 
posterior jugular plate. They are inserted on the lateral 


rotator 


μαιο of the occipital foramen. —Rotatores prothora- 
cis, in Coleoptera, two large muscles having their origin 
on the posterior part of the pronotum and inserted on 
‘the integument between the prothorax and mesothorax 
and also on the anterior part of the mesothorax. 
Rotatory coefficient, tic. See *coeffcient, 
ticl. 
rotiferon (16-tif’e-ron), ».; pl. rotifera (-rii). 
[NL. See Rotifer.] <A rotifer. 
Rotomagian (r6-td-ma’ji-an), n. ΠΠ. Roto- 
‘magi, a people of ancient Gaul, whose name 
survives in that,of Rouen.] In _geol.,.a sub- 
stage of the Cenomanian Cretaceous rocks in 
France and Belgium. Also used attributively: 
rotometer (ré-tom ’e-tér), π.  [l. rot(atio), 
rotation, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] A ογό]οπι- 
eter; a device for measuring distances by 
counting the revolutions of a wheel which 
rolls through the distance to be measured. 
rotor, . 2. In elect., the revolving element 
of an electric ‘machine.— 3. The revolving 
part of a steam-turbine. It consists of the 
shaft and the disks carrying the buckets on 
which the steam pressure acts. 
Each piston is of such diameter as to exactly balance 
' the axial thrust of the steam against its corresponding 
stage of blades. The rotor also carries a series of thrust 
bearing rings whose sole duty is to maintain an exact re- 
lationship between the rotor and stator parts. ) 
Elect. World and Engin., May 14, 1904, p.' 925. 


- Squirrel-c rotor, in elect., an armature or rotating 
field the winding of which is of the squirrel-cage type: 
rot-steep (rot’stép), v. t.. Formerly, to steep; 
as cotton cloth, in water, to get rid of surface 
impurities, such as grease, oil, and dirt, prior 
to bleaching. 
rotten!, a. 7. Good fornothing; trashy; mean; 
detestable. [Slang.] | 
‘‘ Rotten things, misunderstandings,” resumed Bobby, 
after a pause. A. R. Conder, Seal of Silence, xxii, 


Rotten row (naval), a place in a navy-yard where con- 
demned vessels are moored pending their sale or break- 


ing up. [Colloq.] 
- rotter (rot’ér), n. [rot, n., + -er2.] One who 
talks or writes ‘rot’; ahumbug. ([Slang.] 
The snake. . . reared up out of the water, exactly like 
- Kaa in the Jungle Book— so we know Kipling is a true 
author and no rotter. 
E. Nesbit, The Wouldbegoods, p. 88. 


“How can you be so uncivil to that man?’.... ‘A 
rotter, said Merton, ‘he has just got that stuff by 
heart.’ A, Lang, Disentanglers, p. 338. 


rottle (rot’l), n. Same as roil. | 
rottlerin (rot’lér-in), ». [Rottlera + -in2.] 
A flesh-colored or yellow erystalline dyestuff, 
(C11Hy903)3, obtained from Echinus Philip- 
pinensis. It is the active constituent of the 
vermifuge kamila, Also called mallotoxin. 
rotulian (r0-ti’li-an), a. [rotula + -ian.] 


. .. 


Same as patellar. “| 


rouge,”. 2. (b) A finely powdered red oxid 
of iron, or hematite (which see), generally 
mixed with a paste or glue and sold in sticks 
or in the form of powder.—3. In roulette, a 
bet that the color of the number will be red. 
— Rouge de fer [F., ‘iron red’], in ceram., a red color 
obtained from iron ρα Compare *rouge d’or.— 
Rouge d’or [F., ‘red of gold’], in ceram., a red color 
of Oriental glaze obtained from gold precipitate.— Rouge 
flambe [Ε., ‘fired red’],.an iridescent glaze of a red 
color. —— 
Even the long-sought secret of the Chinese sang de boeuf 
and rouge Παπιδό glazes has been worked out in Europe. 


Eneye. Brit., ΧΧΧΙ. 875. rough-rider (ruf’ ri’ der), n. 


rougeot (ré-zhd’), n. [F. rouge, red, + -οί 
(augm.).] A disease of doubtful origin affect- 
ing grape-leaves and causing them to turn red 
and die. Also spelled rougeau. 


The term Spanish measles is here used in California for 
a disease resembling Rougeot, so far as the description 


goes. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Div. Veg. Physiol. and Pathol., Bulle- 
[tin 2, 1892, p. 173. 
rough!, a.—Rongh dimensions. See xdimension. 
rough!,v.t. 8. In hat-manuf., to compact (the 
felt) by moisture, heat, and pressure.—4. To 
expose to winter weather, as cattle; permit to 
run at large during the winter. [Western 
U.S.) 

They were great grazing cattle, fattening rapidly on 
grass, and, when “roughed” through our sometimes 
severe Nebraska winters, their thick coats of hair pro- 
tected them so thoroughly that they invariably wintered 
well coming out in the spring in better flesh than did 
our cattle of any other breed. 

| Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 268. 


roughage, η. 2. In stock-feeding, the coarser 
portion of a ration, as hay, corn silage, etc., 


containing relatively little nutritive matter, 
aa opposed to the concentrated :part or grain 
‘feed. » boliseai via | | 


rough-house (ruf’hous), 7. 


rough-housing (ruf’hou-sing), n. 


roughing-filter (ruf’ing-fil’tér), _n. 


roughneck (ruf’ nek), 7. 


rough-turn (ruf’térn) 


rouille, (ré-él’) 


phate. 


apply the first coat to (masonry walls or lath). 


coarse or rough teeth, as a file designed. for 
rough work. : 

If. m. 1, A coarse Π]ο.-- 2, A roughing- 
cut ; the first cut taken on a piece of work by 
a machine-tool ; a coarse or heavy cut to re- 
move superfluous metal. 


rougher, ». 4. A board filled with long iron 


teeth for hackling flax by hand. 

In sports, ‘rough 
play; hence, rough play in general; horse- 
play; rowdy conduct. [Recent slang, Ὁ. 5., 
chiefly among boys at school or college. } 
Same as 
xrough-house. 


roughing (ruf’ing), a. Approximate ; not fin- 


ished. 


roughing-down (ruf’ing-doun),n. The process 


of Fran to very nearly the required size, in- 
cluding the removing of any skin or hard seale. 
See roughing-rolis. 


which separates. coarse: impurities from the 
liquid. Nature, Sept. 24, 1908, p. 509. © 


roughing-mill, ». 2. The roll-train in which 


the ingot receives its first, or roughing, treat- 
ment. 


The most easterly division will contain the open-hearth 
furnaces, which are in line with three sets of heavy 
roughing mills delivering to other mills making finished 
plates and structural shapes. 

Elect. World and Engin., Jan. 2, 1904, p..18. 


roughing-out (ruf’ing-out), n. and a. I, n. 


1. ορια καμαρι, particularly, the approxi- 
mate shaping of a piece from commercial 
sizes of material:i— 2, The rough-forging of a 
piece, including the welding and swaging of 
the original stock, but not the finishing with 
the fullering- and flatting-tools, dies, ete. 

II. ». Suitable or designed for use in mak- 
ing rough-cuts: as, a roughing-out drill. Jour. 
Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 1901-02, p. 312. 


roughing-tool (ruf’ing-tél), mn. The tool used 


for taking off the outside skin of a piece of 
metal or wood and eutting the piece to ap- 
proximately the correct size. It is generally 
a round-nosed tool, but varies with the ma- 
terial to. be cut and the amount of material 
to be removed. 
See the extract. 
[Slang. ] | 
His stated income amounts to union wages from his 
union of roughnecks, as the iron-workers call themselves, 


as walking delegate. 
N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 17, 1903. 


rough-pointed (ruf’ poin’ ted), a. In stone- 


cutting, dressed roughly with the point: said 
of the first preparation of the surface of a 
stone. See point!, 2 (e). 


rough-ride (rut’rid), v. ¢.; pret. and-pp. rough- 


ridden, ppr. rough-riding. 
rider. [Rare.] 

¢ Hould on; faith an’ patience, the other elephints are 
acy Glory’! wt sez, “ will I rough-ride the whole stud?” 

R. Kipling, My Lord the Elephant, in Many Gi yam 

p. 63. 

1, One who 
breaks young or wild horses to the saddle; in 
the British army, a non-commissioned cavalry 
or artillery officer detailed to assist the riding- 
master, one being allowed to each troop or 
battery.— 2, A horseman aecustomed to rough 
or hard riding, such as cow-boys or frontiers- 
men: applied specifically, in the late Spanish- 
American war, to the members of a volunteer 
regiment of cavalry, recruited partly from 
Western cow-boys. 


Regiments of cavalry recruited from dwellers on grassy 


ο ride as a rough- 


‘plains are famous'as “rough-riders,” whether they are 


Russian Cossacks or American cowboys; their skill and 
endurance as horsemen are a natural result of habits de- 
veloped in an open country of large distances, where 
riding is asappropriate a means of going about as walking 
is in a mountainous district. roan} 
W. M. Davis, Elem. Phys. Geog., p. 369. 
v.t. To turn roughly, 
in a lathe; turn nearly to size; turn so, that 
the surface is not finely finished. The E£n- 
gineer (London), Aug. 1, 1902, p. 108. 
n. [F.]. Α yellowish-brown 
ferric: hydroxid precipitated: on calico by the 
action of sodium hydroxid on ferrous’ sul- 
Also. called chamois. Thorpe, Dict. 
of Applied Chem., III. 356. 


A filter — 


roulette-wheel (ré-let’hwél), n. 


round. I, α. 


round — 


rough-coat (ruf’k6t), ο. ¢. In ‘plastering, to roulade, . 2. Slices of beef rolled with 


bacon and then steamed. 


rough-cut (ruf’kut), a. and n. I, a. Having roulade (ré-lid’), ο. i. ; pret. and pp. rouladed, 


ppr. roulading. [roulade, n, 


ro music, to 
sing roulades or divisions. 


roulette, ok 4. All bets are placed in the various 
6 18 


parts of t. y-out, one of which is at each side of the 
wheel. The five following pay even money :, impair, 
that the number will be odd ;pair, that the number will 
be even; manque, that it will be from 1 to 18: passe, 
that it will be from 19 to 86; rouge, or noir, that the 
color will be red or black. In addition to these, en plein, 
flat on any number, pays 35 for 1; @ cheval, on the line 
between two numbers, 17 for 1; wn carré, on a cross-line, 
taking in four numbers, 8 for 1; transversale, any hori- 
zontal line of three numbers, 11 for 1; transversale 
siz, on the line between two horizontals, taking in six 
numbers, 5 for 1; bas, at the bottom of a vertical column, 
2 for 1, and between twocolumns, 4forl. Premier, milieu, 
and dernier are upon the first, middle, and last 12 num- 
bers respectively, that is, from 1 to 12, 18 {ο 24, 25 to 36, 
and pay 2 for 1. These are the payments at Monte 





Carlo, where the wheels have 36 numbers and only 
one zero. Wheels in other parts of Europe have two 
zeros, and in the United States many wheels have two 
zeros and an eagle besides. The numbers in many 
American. wheels run to 27, 30, and 33, only, the pay- 
ments being scaled down accordingly. 


roulette (ré-let’), v. t.; pret. and pp. rouletted, 


ppr. rouletting. [roulette, π.] To mark 
with. dotted lines with a roulette.— 2. To 
perforate with a roulette or similar instru- 
ment, as in preparing blank checks, for ease 
and convenience in removal from a stub, or 
sheets of printed postage-stamps for the sepa- 
ration of the stamps, the one from the other, 
when needed. | 
The para- 
phernalia of the game of roulette. 

As he was in town on a visit recently he received a 
letter from a club... asking him to... purchase a 


roulette wheel for their rooms. 
N. ¥. Com. Advertiser, May 11, 1905. 


Roum, An abbreviation of Roumanian. 
rounce, ”.—Domino rounce, the card game of ramsch 


‘played with dominoes. 

16. In -phonology, uttered 
with contraction of the lips such as to render 
the opening between them more or less 
‘round’; uttered with the lip-position charae- 
teristic of ο, u, and similar vowels; rounded. 
—Round iron; iron which has been rolled into round 
rods.— Round timber. See *timber1.— Round turn. 
(b) A completed speculative transaction, as in stocks, 
grain, or the like— Round vowels. See *vovwel. 

TI. x. 5. (b) pl. In milit.: (1) The. act of 
visiting the sentries of a guard. The officer 
of the day is required to make his rounds 
between midnight and reveille. Manual of 
Guard Duty. (2) A party consisting of the 
officer of the day and an armed escort making 
the rounds. Also called grand rounds.—‘. 
(g) A round game in which there are no partnerships. 
nhs In poker, a round:of jacks, sometimes called a 

‘whangdoodle,’ in which each player deals off a jack-pot. 
(ὃ In archery, a specified number of arrows shet ‘at 
specified distances. The York round is 72 arrows at 100 
yards, 48 at 80, and 24 at 60; the National round, 48 at 60 
and 24 at 50; the American round, 30 arrows each at 60, 
50, and 40 yards; the Potomac round, 24 each at 80, 70, 
and 60; the Ohio round, 96 at 60; the Columbia round, 
24 each at 50, 40, and 30. The National and Columbia 
rounds are ordinarily shot by women. (j) In skat and 
other games, each player having dealt once completes a 
round. 

12. In ship-building, the arching or camber of 
a deck-beam considered quantitatively ; usu- 
ally followed by up. 

Detailed directions are given for dealing with unusual 
conditions of sheer of deck, round of beam, trim, etc., 
and with extreme proportions of length to depth, as well 
as with deck erections and superstructures. 

White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 14 


13. In geodesy and in topographical surveying, 
a series of horizontal angles between lines to 
distant stations or points to be observed, mea- 





round 


sured with a theodolite, and comprising the 
entire horizon around the observing station. 
For the purpose of securing greater accuracy 
in the observed values of the several angles, 
they are not individually observed directly, 
but the angular directions of the lines to the 
several observed points are observed in a pro- 

essive series closing the horizon and form- 
ing a round of angles. 

Rounds of angles were taken from Pegi hill, the hill on 
Kaweri island, a rock near Msara; the hill west of Naiko 


hill, and a rock near Ngo. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XITI. 411. 


Grand rounds. Same as *round1, 5 (0) (2). To change 
the rounds. See xchange. | 

round!, v. t. 6. Τη tanning, to trim (a hide) 
after it has been cleansed and limed, separat- 
ing the heavier part or butt from the thinner 
belly and shoulder portions and cutting away 
ragged seraps from round the more valuable 
parts.—7. In phonol., to utter with the lips in 
the contracted (and more or less projecting) 
position characteristic of ο, uw, and similar 
vowels. } 





Roundel by Luca della Robbia. 


roundel, ». 4. In the fine arts, a composition 
or design: contained within a cirele, a type 
much favored by the ida and sculptors of 
the quattrocento in Italy: found also in ex- 
cavations at Cnosus in Crete; also a wooden 
platter painted. See tondo. 

The enamelled rowndels of the Throne-Room, which 
present a close parallelism with those of Tell-el-Yehfdi- 
yeh bring us down on the other hand to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 

A. J. Evans, An. Brit. School at Athens, VI. 66. 
rounder, π. 1. (b) Specifically—(1) A tool 
used by bookbinders for shaping the back.of 
a book. (2) A round-tool. (3) »A gage for 
laying out round work. (4) A machine for 
making round corners, moldings,:ete. : (5) A 
rounding-plane, or rounding-jack, 
Roundhead, π. 8. ΤΠ. ο] pl. 
brachycephali. 

Mr. W. K. Moorehead, one of the best authorities on 
this subject, recognises two distinct . mound-building 
races, the old long-headed, the later round-headed in- 
truders . . . the chief seat of the long-heads was the 
Muskingum valley, from. Marietta upwards to East Ohio, 
where the mounds, differing in type from those of the 
round-heads, have yielded pottery, . . . and other orna- 
‘ments. Keane, Ethnology, p. 106. 

round-headed, a. 8, In arch., topped with 
a semicircular arch, as a window or doorway. 
round-heart (round’hirt), ». The purple 
meadow-parsnip or alexanders, Thaspium 
trifoliatum. 
Rounding-and-channeling machine. 
*channeling-machine, 

rounding-gage (roun’ding-gaj), n. 
strument 

measure. 

rounding-jack (roun’ding-jak), πι 
for holding, a hat while it is trimmed imto 
shape. | oe 
round-ringing (round’ring’ing),.». Same as 
change-ringing. 

roundtail (round’tal), n. A cyprinoid fish, 
Gila robusta, of the Colorado river basin. 
round-tree (round’tré), mn. [Corruption of 
rowan-tree.| The American mountain-ash, 
Sorbus Americana, 

round-wood (round’wid),. Same as *round- 
tree. days 


Same as 


See 


An in- 
or cutting hat-brims to a standard 


A support, 


round-writing (round’ri’ting), », A method 
of handwriting, characterized by strong curves 


Ousiea 


Round-writing. 


with exaggerated shading, used in lettering, 
ornamental engrossing, and card-writing. 
Special pens, with one, two, or three points 
may be used.— Round-writing instrument, a pen- 
holder carrying three interchange- 
able pens. With an assortment of 
nine pens 144 different styles of 
double lines or 504 styles of. triple 
lines can be written in ink on paper. 
— Round-writing pen, a pen. hav- 
ing one, two, or three points. of differ- 
ent degrees of fineness, 
roup?, ”.—Articles of roup. See 
article. | 
Ro-urushi lacquer. 
quer. 
rousel, v..¢. 8. Το blow air 
through (the wort of beer) in 
order to aid in the develop- 
ment of the yeast. 
rouseabout (rouz’a-bout), η. 
[Eng. dial., alsorousabout, See 
roustabout.] In Australia, a 
station-hand put on to any 
work; a Jack of all work; 
an ‘odd man’; a roustabout. 
E. E. Morris, Austral English. 
The “rouseabouts” are another class 
of men engaged in shearing time, 
whose work is to draft the sheep, 
fill the pens for the shearers, and do 
the branding. . . . The shearers hold 
themselves as the aristocrats of the 
shed ; and never associate with the 
rouseabouts. rr? 
The Argus, Sept. 20, 1890, p. 13. 
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Rousseau’'s. figure or .dia- 

gram, See *igure, ops 
τοισ ναί n. 9. Bee *vouses! ήβηρ pens. 
avout. 


rout?, v. t.. 3. Toextricate from (other things); 
hunt up; dig (out); with owt, [Colloq.] 

It ’s just an old suit I rowted out. 

Anthony Hope, Dolly. Dialogues, xvi. 

rout-chair (rout’char), π. [rowt8: + ‘chair.] 
A light chair. supplied for private entertain- 
ments by eaterers.. [Eng.] 

route!, ». 8. An order fora route march. 

route! (rét or rout), v. t.; pret. and pp. routed, 
ppr. routeing or routing. To determine the 
route or line οἳ ‘transportation. or. travel of 
(goods, immigrants, etc.). 

The... Company .. . issued to its agents along its 
line instructions as to manifesting and routeing property 
to eastern points by which it was prescribed that prop- 
erty forwarded by all rail. vo New York should be for- 
warded by [certain lines]. 

Newport News and Mississippi Valley versus Baltimore 
and Ohio R. Π., Rep. Interstate Commerce Com., Nov. 

[13, 1889, p. 7. 


The facility which such combination [connecting roads} 
lends to through routing of cars, the convenience:of ex- 
changing power and rolling stock and the more liberal 
system of transfers which becomes feasible; all these 
things tend to give new life to the united enterprise and 
to pave the way for even greater improvements. 

Elect. World and Engineer, May 23, 1903, p. 856. 
route-marching (rét’mar-ching), n. Mil., 
the act: of marching from one station to an- 
other to relieve a ‘garrison. It is conducted 
in open order; keeping step and silence 
are not required. See to get the route and 
route-step. 
We Το marchin’ on.relief over Injia’s sunny plains, 


A little front o’ Christmas time an’ just be’ind the 
Rains. 


Oh, then it *s open order, an’ we'lights our pipes απ’ 
να, - ‘talks about our rations an’ a lot of other things. 
R. Kipling, Route Marchin’. 
routing-cutter (rou’ting-kuf’ér), n. A rout- 
ing-tool. 
routing-machine, ».—Sstring-routing machine, 
a stair-router. See illustration under routing-machine. 
rove?, v. {. 3. In mech., to turn; makeround : 
said particularly of turning stone: as, to. rove 
a millstone. 1 
roveling (roy’ling), π. [Appar. an alteration 
of roving? by conformity with raveling, n.J 
Same as roving?, 2. 
rover, ”.— Jolly rover (naut.), a pirate or his vessel. 
rovetto (ro-vet’d), n. Same as *escolar. 
roving-Jenny (r0’ving-jen’i), π.. The straw- 



















rubai 


berry-geranium, Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
called wandering Jew. 
row?, ”.—Rotten row. See *rottenl. 
τοῦ, ”.—What ’s the row? What is the matter? 
[Slang.]} ' 
Kitty. {looking for her sister]... . walks into the 
schoolroom as a last chance and looks anxiously around 
her; ,. «..and Brandy who is smoking a cigar against all 
rules... asks inelezantly, “ What's the row?” 
M. Hungerford, Beauty’s Daughters, ii. 
rowing-machine (r6/ing-ma-shén’), ». A gym- 
nasium apparatus of various forms, designed 
for exercising the muscles used in rowing. It 
usually combines a sliding seat, stretchers, 
and oar-handles, with weights or springs so 
arranged as to provide sufficient resistance, 
Rowland effect. See *effect. | 
rowlandite (το΄]απιᾶ-10), ». [Named after Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Rowland (1848-1901) of Balti- 
more.] A massive yttrium silicate of a pale 
drab-green color. It occurs with gadolinite 
and other related species in Liano county, 
Texas. ’ . 


rowlock, n.—Becket rowlock, a rope becket secure¢ 
to the. gunwale, in which the oar works, instead of in a 
thole-pin or regular rowlock. 


. a In areh., characterized by ‘having 
its voussoirs in concentric rings, one closely 
adjusted to another. The rowlock arch of 
brick is one in which each ring of brick vous- 
soirs is only the width of the brick, or abou 
four inches, in depth. 

row-planting (ro’plan’ting), n, In forestry, 
a method of planting in which the young trees 
are placed in rows, the distance between the 
rows being greater than the distance between 
the young trees in the rows. In_ planting 
seeds or seedlings in the forest nursery this 
method is known as drill-planting. 

roxamine (rok-sam’in), n. An artificial red 
dyestuff, the sodium salt of dioxyazonaph- 
thalene-sulphonic acid: used in wool dyeing. 
S. P. Sadtler, Indust. Chem,, p. 417. 

Roy. Απ abbreviation of Royal... | 

royal, “.—Camp royal. See *camp2.—Royal auc- 
tion. See *bridge2.—Royal chapel. Same as chapel 
royal.— Royal moth, See *mothl.—Royal Saxon 
joni toon Same as Dresden porcelain (which see, under 
porcelain1).—Royal wing, See *xwing. 

Β Ῥ An abbreviation (a) of Reformed Presby- 
terian; (0). of Regius Professor; (c) of the 
Latin Respublica, republic... 

R. P. D. An abbreviation. (a) of, the Latin 
Rerum Politicarum Doctor, Doctor of Political 
Science;, (0) οἳ Royal. Purple. Degree. 

».P.E. An abbreviation (a) οἳ Reformed 
Protestant Episcopal; (b) of Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 

r. p.m: In mech., an abbreviation of. revolu- 
tions per minute, 

zt An abbreviation of report. 

RB, 


Also 


An abbreviation of railroad, 

rs. An abbreviation of rupees... 

R. Β. An abbreviation (a) of Recording Secre- 
tary; (b) of Revised Statutes; (ο) [l. ¢.] of 
right side; (ad) of, Royal Society of London... 

R. 8. A. An abbreviation (a) of Royal Scottish 
Academician ; (b) of Royal Scottish Academy ; 
(c) of Royal Society of Antiquaries. | 

R. 8. Ὁ. An abbreviation of Royal Society, of 
Dublin. ~ | Ἡ 

R. 8. E. An abbreviation of Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 94 

R. 8. Τι An abbreviation (a) of Royal Society 
of Literature ; (b) of Royal Society of London. 

«5, N, A. An abbreviation of Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries. 

R. 5Ο. An abbreviation of Railway Sub-Ofice. 

R. 8. P. C. A. An abbreviation of Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

R. Β. Β. Απ abbreviation of the Latin Regie 
Societatis Socius,.Fellow of the Royal Society. 

rt.. An abbreviation of right. 

Rt. Wpful.. An abbreviation of Tight Wor- 
shipful. ας | 

Ru. 2. An abbreviation (a) of Rumanian; (0) 
of runic. 7 | 

rua (r6’a),”. [Maori.] A pit or cave for storing 
root-crops. #. #. Morris, Austral English. 

rub, v. t. 7.. In needle-making, to straighten (a 
wire or needle) by rolling (it) while, hot,— 

rub, n.—Rub of the green, in golf, something that 
happens {ο ball in motion, such as its being deflected or 
457 ων by any agency outside the match, or by the fore- 
caddie. In the case of such a rub the ball must be played 

from where it lies. s | BBs 
rubdi (ré-bi’i), n.; pl. rubdiydt (r6-bii’yat). 
[Ar. Pers. rubd'i, pl. rubd‘iyat.] A quatrain. 
The original Rubdiydt (as, missing an Arabic Guttural, 
these Tetrastichs are more musically, called) are inde- 


bas 


rubai 


pendent Stanzas, consisting each of four Lines of equal, 
though varied, Prosody; sometimes all rhyming, but 
oftener (as here imitated) the third line a blank. 
Fitzgerald, Introd. to Rubdiyat of nw fist ούχο] 
; st ed.). 


rubber!, x. 2. ( Inthe amalgamation process for the 


\ 


extraction of gold, a vessel in which the finely pulverized 
rock is triturated between surfaces of iron in the pres- 
ence of merc in order that the latter metal may take 
upand dissolve the fine particles of gold. (πι) In engrav- 
ing, an instrument for pressing paper upon a plate or 
block. Impressions may be taken in this way instead of 
on 8 press. 


The designs are printed in pale ink by means of a 
rubber. σα. E. Woodberry, Hist. of Wood-engraving, p. 35. 


8. Crude rubber comes into commerce under a great 
variety of names, which usually designate the geographi- 


cal region in which the substance is produced... Each one. 


of these kinds of rubber may be the product of one or 
several plants, is prepared in a certain way, and has one 
or more distinctive forms which are given special desig- 
nations. The most important of these are as follows: 
Balls, which come in all sizes, from a half inch to four 
inches in diameter ; bottles, pieces formed on a wooden 
paddle which is afterward removed by splitting the piece 
of rubber along one side; buttons, rubber that has been 
cut by machinery into small pieces; biscuits, thick, ob- 
long pieces; clusters, small balls sticking together in 
blocks or grape-like bunches; limps, ... of irregular 
shape ; marbles, small balls ; negroheads, large balls made 
up of residues scraped from the vessels in which the 
milky juice is collected or from latex which has coagu- 
lated before it could be smoked; niggers, kneaded balls 
of masses of stringy rubber; paste, soft, irregular masses 
almost fluid ; sausages, finger- or sausage-shaped pieces ; 
scraps, the drippings of milky juice which adhere to the 
bark of the tapped tree and which are peeled off when 
dry ; sheets, thin pieces of rubber formed by cons ulaking 
the latex on a large leaf; slabs, pieces of rubber an inch 
or two thick formed by pressing several sheets together ; 
strips, long, narrow sheets or lump-rubber that has been 
sliced by machinery ; thimbles, pieces cut into cubes of 
an inch or less; tongues, long, narrow tongue-shaped 

ieces ; twists, balls of stringy rubber which are made up 
ike a ball of cord: The principal commercial varieties of 
rubber are given below. 


8. See the extract. 


A second kind, and one much used in London for fronts, 
is a large, light-red brick, so soft as to be readily scratched 
by the knife. These are called “rubbers.” 

Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, vi. 407. 


Accra, or Akkra, rubber, a trade-name ofa kind of 
rubber, in lumps and strips, brought from. the Gold 
Coast of Africa.— African rubber, a rubber obtained 
principally from giant creepers of the genus Pacouria, 
as well as from several trees the most important of 
which are Kibatalia elastica (Kickxia elastica of Preuss), 


Kibatalia Africana (Kickxia Africana of Bentham), 


and several species of the genus Ficus.— Antimony 
rubber. Same as red *rubber.—Assam rubber, the 
product of the india-rubber tree, Ficus elastica.—Ban- 
me rubber, a kind of crude rubber, in balls, brought 

m the Kongo State.—Borneo rubber, the product 
of several vines belonging to the dogbane family, the 
most important of which are Chavannesia elastica and 
Ancylocladus edulis. See *Chavannesia and Willugh- 
beia.—Bumba rubber, a trade-name for, a kind, of 
rubber brought from the Kongo State in balls of vari- 
ous sizes, often viscid and of disagreeable smell.— Bus- 
sira rubber, a kind of crude rubber, brought from the 
Kongo State in balls—Ceara rubber, a rubber ob- 


tained from Manihot Glaziovii, a large tree growing on, 


dry, stony soil and native to the state of Ceara in Brazil. 
The latex drips from wounds in the trunk and coagulates 
in the form of tears.which are gathered into scraps and 
balls. Ceara rubber'is deficient in elasticity and is hard 
to vulcanize. The rubber obtained from several other 
species of Manihot growing in the adjoining state of 
Bahia is also marketed under this name. See manisoba 
*rubber.— Central American rubber, the product of 
several species. of the genus Castilla, especially C. elastica. 
The term in a commercial sense includes all the forms 0. 
rubber which are produced in Mexico, Central America, 
and that part of South America lying north of the Amazon 
valley. See *xcaucho and Colombia *xrubber.—Ceylon 
rubber, rubber produced in Ceylon, from Hevea Brasil- 
tensis, the principal species from which Para rubber is 
obtained. The tree is extensively cultivated in Ceylon. 
Its mode of preparation is very different from that of Para 
rubber in that thelatex is never smoked but. is coagulated 
by means. of acetic acid. Formerly Manihot Glaziovit 
elded most of the rubber which was exported from Cey- 
on.— Colombia rubber, the product of several species 


of trees belonging to the genus Sapiwm, especially S. 


biglandulosum.— Colorado, rubber, a substance very, 


much like.rubber obtained from the rabbit-weed,  Ptcra-- 


denia floribunda. See * Picradenia.— Enameled rub- 


ber; cotton or linen cloth covered on. one side with. 


vulcanized rubber, and afterward passed between rollers 
which give an enameled appearance to the rubber.— 


Equateur rubber, a trade-name of a valuable kind of 


crude rubber in small balls, brought from the Kongo 
State in Africa.—Fenton rubber, a material used to 
some extent as α substitute for, or; an adulterant of; 
rubber, obtained by the prolonged action of diluted nitric 
acid on oxidizable vegetable oils, with addition of tar, 
creosote, etc., followed by roasting with exposure to air. 
The mass produced is said to be’ elastic, like genuine 


rubber, and capable of being vulcanized.— Gaboon ταῦ- 
ber, a trade-name for crude rubber, the product of :sev- 


eral species of Pacouria, brought in balls and strips 
from. Gaboon, the French Konge region in Africa.— 
Gambia rubber, trade-name for crude African rub- 
ber, brought, in slender strips wound into balls, from 
Gambia, Sénégal, and Portuguese . Guinea.— Grand 
Bassam rubber, a trade-name for a kind. of. crude 
rubber in cakes, strips, or irregular lumps, brought from 
the Gold Coast. of Africa.—Guayaquil rubber, the 
product of Castilla elastica. See Central American 
*rubber.— Guayule rubber, arubber-like substance ex- 
tracted from the stems and roots of Parthenium argen- 


tatwm, a shrub of the family Asterace& native to Texas and 
Northern Mexico, See *xhule, 3.—Ire rubber. Same as 
silk krubber.—Jamaica rubber, a woody vine belonging 
to the dogbane family, Forsteronia floribunda.—Jequie 
rubber, the product of several species of trees of the 
genus, Manihot, especially M, dichotoma. See manisoba 
xrubber.—Kassai rubber, a trade-name of a crude rub- 
ber brought from the Kongo State, There are two grades: 
red iin small.mahogany-colored balls, considered 
the best rubber from-the Kongo region, and black Kas- 
sai, in small black lumps or tongues, which is less highly 
valued.— Kongo rubber, crude rubber from the Kongo 


‘State in Africa obtained principally from giant creepers 


of the genus Pacouria. It comes into commerce under 
several trade-names which denote the region of produc- 
tion; the following being the most important: pang 
Bumba, Bussia, Equateur, Kassai, Mongala, Ruki, San- 
kuru, Welle, and Yakoma.— Lagos rubber, the product 
of any one of several species of large trees belonging 
to the genera Kibatalia and Ficus, especially Kibatalia 
Africana and Ficus Vogelii. See silk krubber.—Mada- 
gascar rubber, a rubber obtained from a number of 
species of vines and trees belonging to several genera, 
especially Pacouria, Mascarenhasia, and Euphorbia.— 
— Mangabeira rubber, the product of Hancornia spe- 
ciosd, a small tree native to southern Brazil. 
pared in the form of sheets which resemble slices of liver. 
See Hancornia.— Manisoba rubber, the product of 
several species of trees belonging to the genus Manihot 
native to the states of Ceara and Bahia in Brazil, espe- 
cially M. Glaziovii and M. dichotoma. The rubber of the 
first-named species is more commonly known as Ceara 
*xrubber (which see).— Matto Grosso virgin rubber, a 
trade-name of a good grade of crude rubber, in flat pieces 
of light color, from the state of Matto Grosso in Brazil. 
_ Mineral rubber, a name sometimes applied to a kind 
of asphalt or bitumen. 


This murkiness may be prevented by dissolving in the 
paraffin before the rubber is added enough “smjneral 
rubber” (asphalt) to give the paraffin a light amber 
colour, This paraffin-asphalt solution is more trans- 
parent than simple paraffin, and so facilitates orientation 
of the object. Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Dec., 1904, p. 719. 


Mongala rubber, a trade-name of a kind of crude 
rubber in balls of varying size brought from the Kongo 
State.— Mozambique. rubber, a rubber obtained from 
several species of vines of the genus Pacouria, espe- 
cially P. Kirkii and, P. Petersiana. See *Pacouria 
and Landolphia.— New Caledonia rubber, the prod- 
uct of any one of several species of trees, especially 
Ficus prolixa.— Padang rubber, a trade-name of crude 
rubber, brought in large reddish masses from Java and 
Padang.— Panamarubber, Same as Central American, 
*rubber.— Para rubber. (a) The substance obtained 
by the coagulation and smoking of the latex of several 
species of trees native to the humid forests of the Ama- 
zon Valley, especially Hevea Brasiliensis, H. Guianensis, 
and one or more species of the genus Sapium. It reaches 
commerce by way of the Amazon river and the port of 
Para, whence the name. (9) Τη6 substance obtained by 
the coagulation of the latex of Hevea Brasiliensis, wher- 
ever grown. This is known commercially as cultivated 
Para. See Ceylon *xrubber.— Penang rubber, a trade- 
name of crude rubber from the Sunda Islands, the 
product.of Ancylocladus firmus, Leuconoti eugentfolius, 
and Parameria barbata, in balls, rolls, and slabs, of 
varying value.—Pernambuco rubber. Same as man- 
gabeira *xrubber.—Peruvian rubber. Same as *cau- 
cho.— Potato-ball rubber. Same as x*almeidina,— 
Rangoon rubber, a trade-name of crude rubber from 
Burma and Annam, marketed in large balls and flat 
slabs, similar in appearance to Assam rubber, but of 
rather better quality.— Reclaimed rubber, the rubber 
obtained by mechanical and chemical processes from 
waste manufactured articles containing rubber, such as 
old hose, tires, boots, shoes, etc.— Recovered rubber. 
Same as reclaimed krubber.— Red rubber, a trade-name 
of vulcanized rubber colored by the addition of antimony- 
pentasulphid. It is produced both as soft and hard 
rubber.— Root rubber, the name applied to rubber 
obtained from the underground stems of several plants 
of western Africa belonging to the dogbane family, espe- 
cially Carpodinus lanceolata, Clitandra Henriquesiana, 
and Pacouria Thollonit (Landolphia Thollonit of De- 
wevre).— Rubber drug, a trade-name of any inorganic 
material added to or compounded with vulcanized rub- 
ber, chiefly to increase its bulk and weight, and to cheapen 
it.—Rubber shoddy. See the extract. 


Scrap rubber, or rubber “‘shoddy ” as it is called, is made 
up principally of worn-out boots and shoes, but includes 
every conceivable form of worn-out or disused rubber, 
ranging from old hose, (the poorest grade) to the inner 
tubes of bicycle and automobile tires, which may be as 
high as 95 per cent pure rubber. The material is first 
ground very fine. It is then treated by what is known as 
the ‘“‘mechanical” process for removing all foreign sub- 
stances.. This process, consists of a series of magnets, 
sieves, and blowers, through which the material passes 
until every particle of metal and foreign matter is re- 
moved. Sct. Amer., Oct. 5, 1907, Ῥ. 240. 


Rubber substitute, Very many materials have. been 
proposed for use as substitutes for or diluents of rub- 
ber, though all of them are inferior in value to the 
natural product. The best of these substitutes are made 
from drying or semi-drying oils (such. as those of lin- 
seed, colza, or cotton-seed) by treatment with sulphur 
or sulphur chlorid, in the latter case hydrochloric acid 
being, afterward, removed by means! of milk. of lime. 
Resins, pitch, asphalt, ozocerite, and residues from the 
stearic acid and petroleum, industries have also. been 
used to substitute or dilute hard-vulcanized rubber 
(vulcanite) for electrical insulators.—Ruki rubber, a 
trade-name of one of the varieties of crude: rubber im- 
ported from the Kongo State.—Saukuru rubber, a 
trade-name of one of the varieties of crude rubber im- 
ported in balls from the Kongo State.— Scrap rubber. 
(a) The drippings of milky juice which adhere to: the 
bark of the tapped tree and the. coagulated latex remain- 
ing in the wound, which are peeled off when dry. 


Large yields of scrap rubber are sometimes reported 
from wild trees, but the ‘tapping to which they are sub- 


It is pre-. 


rubber? (rub’ér), v. i. 


rubber-neck (rub’ér-nek), n. 


rubber-neck (rub’ér-nek), v. i. 


rubber-stone (rub’ér-stdn), n. 


rubbing-bed, η. 


rubble-ballast 


jected is very severe, and the removal of the rubber from 
the. wounds delays healing and exposes the tree to the 
attacks of insects, so that the cultural production of 
scrap rubber is not likely to be profitable. 

Seience, Oct. 2, 1903, p. 437. 


(0) See xrubber shoddy.—Silk rubber, the product of 
either of two species of large trees of West Africa belong- 
ing to the dogbane family, Kibatalia elastica (Kickxia 
elastica of Preuss) and Kibatalia Africana οκ σία 
Africana of Bentham): so called from the long, silky 
fibers attached to the seeds. 


The Lagos ‘silk rubber” plant, Funtumia elastica, con- 
tinues to be in demand, as the points in its favour are 
suitability to the climate, easy coagulation, and good 
rubber-yield at an early age. 

Nature, Aug. 27, 1903, p. 395. 


By mene rubber, a product having the properties 
of natural rubber, formed by the polymerization of 
isoprene or a similar compound.—_Unwashed rubber, 
crude rubber before it has been purified by boiling in 
water and passing between fluted rollers under running 
water. Προς Kongo rubber, a trade-name of crude 
rubber, in dark brown balls, the product of Landolphia 
Petersiana, brought from the upper region of the Kongo ~ 
river in Africa.— Welle, rubber, the trade-name for a 
kind of crude rubber, of unknown botanical origin, 
brought from the Kongo State, Africa, in large slabs of 
from 10 to 20 pounds each, dark on the outside and white 
within.— Yakoma rubber, the trade-name of a variety 
of crude rubber in balls brought from the Kongo State, 


Africa. a 
rubber? (rub’ér), n. [Short for rubber-neck.] 


One who turns around to see something; one 
who gazes or looks out eagerly: often used as 
an exclamation in mockery of one who turns 
to look at something. ([Slang, U. 8.] 

rubber2, π.] 1. To 
turn around to see something; to look out or 
about in an eager or awkward manner; in 
general, to look about. ([Slang, U. S.] 

_If they το [Police Commissioners] any good they prob’ly 
rubber around on their own hook an’ they must see these 
joints . . . everybody rubbers in this town [ Boston]. 

Josiah Flynt, in McClure’s Mag., June, 1901, p. 117. 
2. To listen when others are talking through 
the telephone (on party lines). [Recent 
slang, U. 5.] 
[A humorous 
term, meaning literally ‘one who has, as it 
were, @ long, flexible’ neck,’ whieh turns 
easily.] One who turns his head to look or 
gaze at something or some person he has 
passed, orat anything that attracts attention; 
one who gazes eagerly or awkwardly at the 
sights of the town. ([Slang, U. 8.] 

In the West we have long ‘used the term ‘rubberneck,’ 
just now so popular with youhere in the East. Its mean- 
ing there differs slightly from the interpretation you put 
on it. A ‘rubberneck’ West is one who snoops around 
and tries to get into business deals and like things. Now 
the term is countrywide and attracts but little attention, 
but formerly, when confined tothe West, it always caused 
inquiry from the Eastern visitor. 

N. Υ. Tribune, April 14, 1901. 
Rubber-neck wagon, a vehicle with cross-seats used for 
conveying parties of tourists or other persons about the 
streets of a city, under the direction of.a guide, equipped 


with a megaphone, who calls attention to and describes 
the various ‘sights.’ [Recent slang, U. Β.] 


To stare like 
a rubber-neck; go about staring at or prying 
into things; rubber. [Slang, U. 5.] 

Still joy is rubbernecking on the street . . . 

Still does the masher march around the block. 

Wallace Irwin, Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum, xxii. 

Α rubbing- 
stone, 


rubbing, ». 3. In _needle-making, a process 


for straightening wire, in which the wires are 
heated and rolled back and forth on a smooth 
surface under the pressure of a curved tool. 
(b) A cireular revolving 
table on which slabs, tiles, etc., of marble-are 
placed, to be rubbed down, with sand and 
water, to a true surface or brought to a square 
or beveled edge. Such tables are supported 
on a pivot resting on a steel step and turned 
by gearing (either below the table or by a 
eentral shaft above the table), and are fitted 
with various appliances for holding the slabs, 
tiles, ete., in position on the table. Such re- 
volving beds are from four to fourteen feet in 
diameter. 


rubbing-plate (rub’ing-plat), n.. See *keel1, 2. 
‘rubbing-strip (rub’ing-strip), η. See *keel1, 2. 
rubbishry (rub’ish-ri), x. Rubbish; worthless 


trifles.. [Rare.] 
In port (we used no cargo-steam) Id daunder down . 
the streets,’ 


Fillin’ my bunk wi’ rubbishry the Chief put overside. 
R. Kipling, McAndrews’ Hymn, Ἱ. 58. 


rubble-ballast (rub’l-bal’ast), n. Ballast con- 


sisting of stones and pebbles. 


Instead of having to incur delays and considerable ex- 
pense in shipping and discharging rubble-ballast, the 





rubble-ballast 


commander of a ship fitted for water-ballast can readily 
admit or discharge such ballast, 
White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 35. 


rubble-drift (rub’l-drift), n. See *drift, 

rubbly, a. 2. Of the nature of rubble, or 
coarse irregular masonry. 

rube (rob), ». [A generalized use of Rube, a 
rustic abbreviation of Reuben, taken, like 
Joshua, as a type of a homely country name. } 
1. An awkwar , unsophisticated countryman ; 
a ‘hayseed’; a ‘jay.”"—2, A stage country- 
man; one who plays on the stage the réle of 
2 awkward countryman. [Theatrical slang, 

. S.J 

rubiacic (ré-bi-as’ik), a. [rubiac(in) + -i¢.] 

Derived from rubiacin.— Rubiacic acid, an amor- 


phous yellow compound, formed by boiling rubiacin or 
rubiafin with ferric chlorid. ; ‘ 
[rubia(cin) + -ᾱ- 


rubiadin (r6‘bi-a-din), n. : 
+ -in2.] A _ yellow erystalline quinone, 
CgH4(CO)oCgH(CH3)(OH)o, or 2,4-dihydroxy- 
methyl-anthraquinone. It is obtained by hy- 
drolysis of rubiadin glucoside. It. can be 
sublimed and melts at about 290° ©.— Rubiadin 
glucoside, Same as rubian. 

rubiadipin (ré-bi-ad’i-pin), »  [L. rubia, 
madder, + adeps (adip-), fat, + -in?.] <A yel- 
lowish-brown soft substance formed by the 
fermentation of rubian. | 

rubiafin (ré’bi-a-fin), ». Α red or reddish-yel- 
low crystalline product of the fermentation of 
rubian. 

rubial (ré-bé6-il’), n. [Sp. espino rubial, < 
espino, thorn, rubial, adj., < rubia, madder. } 
In Porto Rico, a name applied to several trees 
of ‘the family Rutacew from which dyes are 
prepared, especially Fagara Martinicensis and 
Fagara monophylla, - 

rubicon (ré’bi-kon), v. t. [Rubicon, the ancient 
name of a small river in Italy.] To lureh. 
(See lurch3, v. 1.) In rubicon piquet,.when 
the loser’s score does not reach 100 it is added 
to the winner’s. In rubicon bezique, see the 
extract. : 


If the loser fail to score a thousand, he is rubiconed. 
The winner, whether his score reach a thousand or not, 
adds the score of the loser to his own (excluding fractions 
of a hundred), and the sum, with thirteen hundred added 
for the game, is the number of points won. 

American Hoyle, p. 200. 


To cross the Rubicon, to take the decisive and irrevo- 
cable step: in allusion to the crossing of the Rubicon 
by Cesar at the beginning of the civil war with Pompey. 


rubidia (ré-bid’i-#), n. [{NL.] In chem., prop- 
erly rubidium hydroxid: sometimes used to 
designate rubidium oxid. 

rubidin; ». 2. A red erystalline coloring 
matter found in watermelons and Paradise 
apples.. .. 

rubine®, ”.— Acid rubine, See *xacid-rubine.— Azo 
rubine, an acid color, one of the fast reds, 

rubino (τὅ-Ὀδ'πο), a. [It. subino, ruby,] A 
ruby-colored metallic luster found ou some of 
the old Moorish and majolica wares. 

rubio (r6’bi-6),,”. “[Sp. rubio, red.] <A lJoeal 
name for an iron ore consisting of coneretion- 
ary limonite, from Bilbao, Spain. 

rubor (r6’bér), π. [Πω redness, < rubere, be 
red, connected with ruber, red.] Redness of 
the skin. 

rubreserine.(ré-bres’e-rin), n. [L. ruber, red, 

E. eserine, an old name of physostigmine. ] 

A red coloring matter produced by the action 
of barium hydroxid on physostigmine. 

rubrific (ré-brif’ik), a. [. ruber (rubr-) +. -i- 
+ -fic.] Reddening; tending to make red. 

The homogeneal Light and Rays which appear red, or 


rather make Objects appear so, I call Rubrijic or Red- 
making. Newton, Opticks (3d ed.), p. 108. 


rubrite (ré’brit), π. [L. ruber, red, + -ite2.] 
A hydrated ferric sulphate occurring in indis- 
tinct lamellar crystals of a deep-red color, 
found in Chile. 


rubstone, ”.— Kitchen rubstone, a very soft grade 
of rubstone for giving quickly a rough edge {ο α knife.— 
Shoemakers’ rubstone, a very hard whetstone. 


ruby. I. ”.— Adelaide. ruby, a rich red variety ‘of 
garnet found in Australiaa—Ancona ruby. Same as 
rubasse.— Artificial ruby. See the extract. 


In 1887, M. Frémy, with the aid of his preparateur, Μ. 
Verneuil, undertook new experiments on the crystalliza- 
tion of alumina, and had the satisfaction of obtaining very 
beautiful artijicial rubies.. Now M,eVerneuil, today. pro- 
fessor at the Museum, has discovered the method of pro- 
ducing the ruby artificially by, melting a mixture of 
alumina and oxide of chrome at a constant temperature 
of several thousands of degrees, and in layers superposed 
from the outside to the inside, in order to prevent the 
production of, cracks in the crystalline mass. . This emi- 
nent chemist has succeeded in creating a magnificent 


ruby, weighing about 2,500 grams, and having a commer- Tr. u. 6. 


cial value of about 3,000 franes. .. . 


The ruby of M. Verneuil has admirable fluorescence, on 
account of its Sheet purity. It possesses all the physical 
properties of the natural ruby, and, like the natural ruby, 
can be cut and receive a very beautiful polish. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., June, 1904, Ῥ. 463. 


Brazilian ruby. (a) See ruby, 1. (Ὁ). The deepest 
red topaz which owes its color {ο heating, to the right 
degree, of the yellow Brazilian topaz. -Further heating 
turns it. pink, and still continued heating renders it 
colorless. See topaz.— Mont Blanc ruby, a reddish 
variety of rock-crystal which owes its color to the pres- 
ence of iron oxid, sometimes artificially introduced. 


ΤΙ. a:—Ruby arsenic, artificially prepared realgar ; 

ruby sulphur. 

rubythroat (r6’ bi-throt), ». An Asiatie 
warbler of the genus Calliope belonging tothe 
thrush family. | 

η -wasp. (ré’bi-wosp), n. 
ail. 

ruby-zinc (ré’bi-zingk), n. 
blende, 1. η 

ruche, ». 3. In zodl., a reticulated folding of 
the skin found. in the hemipenes” of some 
snakes. | 

ruched (réshd), p. a. . Provided with a ruche, 
as a snake, - κ. 

In a broad way we may distinguish as leading types the 
following: The smooth; the plicate or ae ; the 
calyculate, or ruched, 

Cope, in Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1898, p. 703. 
rudaceous (ré-da’shius), a. [L. rudus, rubble, 
+ -aceous.] Rubbly: a descriptive term, sug- 
gested by A. W. Grabau, for the coarse texture 


Same as ruby- 


Same as ; ruby- 


‘of those clastic rocks the components of which . 


are larger in size than grains of sand. Amer. 
Geol., April, 1904, p, 242. 


rudder}, ».— Generous rudder. A wheelsmah is said 
to use a ‘generous rudder’ when he is prodigal of the 
turns given to the steering wheel, or the amotnt of-angle 
he makes with the tiller, in sailing.— Hawser-rudder, 
a style of emergency rudder, consisting of a long hawser 





Hawsera udder. 


a, hawser; 60, hauling-lines, leading through chocks on 
each quarter, 


run out over the stern of the vessel, with guys from its 
extreme end leading to each quarter of the ship. By 
hauling on one of these guys with a tackle, a bight or bend 
will be made in the hawser, and this curve will, as the 
vessel moves ahead, pull the ship’s stern one way or the 
other, and naturally cant: her head in the opposite direc- 
tion, Thus, by hauling in and slacking away on.the re- 
spective tackles, the ship may be steered.— Horizontal 
rudder (naval), a rudder with its axis horizontal, used 
to control, the depth of immersion of submarine boatsand 
automobile torpedoes and to cause them to dive, 


It is obvious that a change in depth can be effected in 
the least timeand by the least expenditure of energy, if the 
vessel be moved in the direction of least resistance; in 
other words, if she is steered up and down inclines by 
altering the angle of her longitudinal axis to the horizon 
In order to be effective the turning moment used must 
be of considerable magnitude and under the most sensi- 
tive control, conditions best met by horizontal rudders, 
which have also the advantages of simplicity and economy 
of space, weight and ‘power. | τη 

Set. Amer. Sup., Feb. Τ, 1903, p. 22658. 
Small rudder. A wheelsman is said to use a ‘small 
rudder’ when he employs but few spokes of the steering 
bel or makes’ but a small angle with the tiller, in 
steering: | 


rudder-fish, ». 4. A fish, belonging to the 
family Centrolophide, found in the open sea. 

rudder-horn (rud’ér-hérn), η. Navut., an arm 
secured to the after edge of a rudder which 
projects to the rear above water, with eyes on 
the outer end to which the rndder-chains are 
fastened. | 

rudder-indicator, (ταᾶ ’ ér-in’ di-ka-tor), n. 
See *indicator, 1 (1) (2). 

rudder-telltale (rud’ér-tel’tal), n. Same as 
*helm-indicator. ο 

rudiment, ”.—Thoraco-abdominal rudiment, in 
embryol., two centers of cell proliferation in the blasto- 


derm of deca crustaceans which give rise to the 
thorax and abdomen of the adult animal. 
1. a. 


rudistid (ré-dis’ tid), a. and n. 
απο the characters of the Rudiste. 
il. n. A mollusk of the family Rudistx: 
Rudolphi’s dilution law. See Ostwalds 
*dilution laws . ; 0 r 
rudyte (ré’dit), πα. [Li rud(us), rubble, + -yte, 
for -ite.] A rudaceous elastic rock. ‘Sée *ru- 
daceous. Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 240. 


Havy- 


Rugbeian 


An abbreviation of right upper entrance. 


rue-anemone, ”.—False rue-anemone, Jsopyrum 
ef biternatum, 8. grace- 


ae ful, early blooming 

~~ ranunculaceous 

CD plant of eastern 

a | ών North America with 

trifoliolate leaves, 

CON the leaflets trilobate 

shy and terminal and 

μέν A ae nt Aaoee 
9 = owers, 6 sep 

a LDS being ' white» and 

ΝΑ -petal-like. 





™ 3 | wi υ. ff cele 
SEL) π spellingot rough. 
ο, να » «ων 1, and 
DSA EBe vit. A simplified 

uy © spelling of ruff. 

oda ruffi, 7.2.) (ε) 


A large integu- 
mental fold sur- 
rounding the 
base of the foot 
of Haliotis, the 
ear-shell. 

rufis, π. 9. Α 
Victorian ἩΠβΗ, 
Arripis geargia- 
nus, of the fam- 
ily Percidz. A. 
salar is the 
Australian © fish 
ealled salmon 
or salmon-trout. 
See salmon, 3 (6). 
—Bidyan ruff, a 
percoid fish, 7'hera- 
pon richardsoni, 
found in fresh wa- 
ters of southeastern 
Australia. #.H. Morris, Austral English.—Black ruff. 
Same as blackjish xy 





False Rue-anemone 
(Jsopyrum biternatum). 
a, plant, less than. one third natural 
size; ὅ, fruit, 


i corpuscles. See *corpuscle. 

Ruffled lemur, Same as ruffed lemur. 

rufigallic (ré-fi-gal‘ik), α. [Πε rufus, red, + 
K. gallic?.] Red, and derived from gallic 
acid.— Rufigallic acid, a red, or yellowish-red, crystal- 
line compound, (OH)gCgH(CO)gCgH(OH)s + 2H20, or 
1,2,3, 5,6, 7- exahydroxyanthraquinone, formed by heating 
gallic acid or its ethyl ester. with concentrated. sul- 
phuric acid. With alkalis it yields blue or violet salts. 
Also called rujigallol. : 

rufigallol (ré-fi-gal’ol), n. [rufigall-ic + -ol.] 
Same as *rufigallic acid. 

rufimoric (r6-fi-mor’ilk), a. Π.. rufus, red, + 
NL. Morus + -ic.] Red, and derived from 
yellow-wood, Chlorophora tinctoria (or Toxylon 
pomiferum).—Rufimoric acid, a dark-red amorphous 
compound, 0168 4409 (4), made by allowing a solution of 
maclurih in concentrated sulphuric acid to stand, or by 
boiling maclurin with dilute hydrochloric acid. By boil- 
ing with barium hydroxid it is partly changed back into 


maclurin. 
rufin (r6’fin), n. [L. rufus, red, + -in2.) A 
dark-red. amorphous substance, ΟοιΠορος, 


made by heating phlorizin to 200-275° ο, 
rufiopin (r6-fi-6’ pin), ». [lus rufus, red, + 
op(ianic) + -in2.] A yellowish-red crystalline 
substance, (OH)gCgHo(CO)oCgHo(OH)o, or 
tetrahydroxyanthraquinone, made by heating 
opianic acid to 180° C. with concentrated. sul- 
phuric¢ acid: used as a dyestuff. 
rufo-fulvous (ré’f6-ful’vus), a, Dull reddish- 
fulvous... | 


The mesopleura closely punctured and thickly covered 
with rufo-fulvous pubescence. 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., April, 1904, p. 298, 

yellow crystalline substance, (OH)CgHs3- 


« po) or B-dihydroxyanthracene, 


made by fusing the corresponding anthracene- 
disulphoni¢e acid with caustic potash. The 
solutions in alkalis have a strong blue fluores- 
cence. 
rufo-piceous (ré’fo-pish’ius), a. [L. rufus, 
red, + piceus, pitehy.] Dull reddish-piceous. 
Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist.; June, 1903, p. 602. 
rufo-testaceous (ré’f6-tes-ta’shius), a. Dull 
reddish-testaceous. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1901, p. 28. | | 
Rugbeian (rug’bé-an), a. and ». I. a. Of or 
pertaining to Rugby in England or, especially, 
to the famous public school at Rugby. 
ΤΙ. n. One who has been educated at 
Rugby; an old Rugby boy. | ὃς ; 
Old Rtgbeians are said to cherish the memory of their 


school with more ‘than usual pertinacity. 
‘ ! N. and Q., 10th ser., ITT. 58, 


rugger 


rugger (rug’ér),.”. [A ecorruptioniof Rugby.) 
Rugby football. See *soccer.. [Όο]σα., Eng. ] 

rugose-punctate (rd’g0s-pungk’ tat), a. Hav- 
ing a rugose punctation, as a beetle’s shell. 


Thorax at least three times broader than long, . . . the 
sides strongly rugose-punctate. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1903, p. 33. 
R. U. I. An abbreviation of Royal University 
- of Ireland. 
ruke (rik), ». [A transposed contraction of 
recruit.) Arecruit. Also rooky. [Slang.] 


Last is the poor “regular Regular” who... is nota 
hero, just a soldier, doing his duty like a man, without a 
murmur or complaint, going where sent and having life 
made miserable by having to drill a new bunch of recruits 

- every day; teaching them the first principles of a soldier 
when they are disc ed, and another bunch of rukes 
come. Army and Navy Jour., Aug. 19, 1899, p. 1209. 


rukh?2 (rék), πι, [Hind. γα, tree.] In India, 
8 forest. Forests are cared for by the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, in whose hands 
is the reforesting of all India. 


Gisbourne[’s] . . . bungalow, a thatched white-walled 
cottage of two rooms, was set at one end of the great 
yukh and overlooking it. ... He made no pretense at 
keeping a garden, for the rukh swept up to his door, 
curled over in a thicket of bamboo, and he rode from his 
veranda into its heart. 

. R. Kipling, In the Rukh, in Many Inventions, p. 224. 


rukus (ré’kus), η. [Origin obscure.] A violent 
altercation or personal encounter; 8 rumpus; 
aruction. Dialect Notes, III. iii, 226. [Local, 
U. Β. (Arkansas).] 

rule!,m. «2. (6) pl. In ship-building, a book 
of one of the marine registration societies 
containing a systematic scheme of scantlings 
and rules for the construction of all types and 
sizesof vessels. The most. important of these 
are *Lloyd’s rules (which see). Rules involv- 
ing somewhat different systems are published 
by other societies, as the British Corporation 
rules, Bureau Veritas rules (French), Record 
of American and Foreign Shipping rules 


(United States), German Lloyd rules,. ete. 
— Ampére’s rule, a fanciful but convenient rule for de- 
termining the deflecting action of. the electric current 
upon a magnetic needle. It may be stated as follows: 
imagine yourself swimming with the current and pacing 
the needle : then the north-seeking pole will be deflecte 

to your left hand.—Archibald’s rule, in meteor., the 
empirical formula for the rate of diminution of wind- 
velocity with altitude, deduced by E. D. Archibald from 
observations with anemometers raised in the air by 
means of kites. For altitudes up to 2,000 feet Archi- 


_ bald finds V= vx 4% VH = h, where Vand υ are 
the velocities at the altitudes H and #.—Baer’s rule. 
See. Baer’s *law (b).—Board rule, a graduated stick 
for determining the contents of boards. The number 
of board feet in boards of. given widths and lengths 
is shown upon the stick.—Bouguer’s rule, a rule es- 
tablished by Bouguer, as the result of his measure- 
ments made in the Andes in 1737, for computing the 
value of gravity at various heights in terms of the value 
at sea-level. The rule is embodied in the formula: 


oh 3hd\. 
gh = ge (τς +5 το), in which h is’ the height 


above sea-level, r the radius of the earth, ὃ the density of 
the strata underlying the upper station, and A the mean 
density of the earth.—Broun’s rule, in meteor., the rule 
established by J. Allan Broun, in 1845, from observations 
of the clouds at Makerston, Scotland, to the effect that 
the lower cumulus scud moves in a direction differing 
from that of the lowest surface winds by about 14° to the 
right, and that the clouds above it differ still more to the 
right, the deviation amounting to 30° for cirrus clouds. 
The figures differ in different parts of the globe. Similar 
laws for England and America were announced indépen- 
dently in 1872 by Ley and Abbe respectively. The anal- 
ogous deviation to the left for the southern hemisphere 
is probable, but has not yet been demonstrated.— Bu- 
chan’s rule, in meteor., the rule announced by A. Buchan 
in 1865 ; ‘Stand with your left hand toward the center 
of low barometer and your right hand toward the high, 
then, in the northern hemisphere, the wind will be on 
your back.” This is frequently but mistakenly called 
Buys Ballot’s xlaw (which see).—Buys Ballot’s rule. 
See Buys Ballot’s xlaw.—Carpenter’s rule of three- 
four-five. (a) The rule that a triangle with sides as 
3:4:5in length must be right-angled. This is the sim- 
plest case of three whole numbers such that the sum of 
the squares of two is the square of the third. For find- 
ing such numbers we have the rule of Pythagoras: Take 
n any odd number, then (n2—1)/2 = the second number, 
and (n2+1)/2 = the third number. (0) A carpenter's 
folding foot-rule, made in sections so arranged that it 
can be quickly adjusted for use as a yardstick (three feet) 
or.as a four-foot rule or five-foot rule. Sometimes. called 
a two-four rule, according to arrangement of sections. 
Rules of this type are chek Ree zigzag rules.— 
Consent rule. See *consent.— E6tvos rule, the state- 
ment that in the case. of many liquids the effect of tem- 
perature is such that the quantity acTvayiat (where 7’ is 
the surface-tension; v the molecular volume, and { the 
temperature) is a constant and independent of the nature 
of the liquid. The fact that for certain liquids, such as 
water, this relation does not hold, is supposed to indicate 
that their molecular volumes vary with the temperature. 
—Espy’s rule, in meteor., the rather crude. epprexiniy- 
tion, adopted by Espy about 1834, that the height, in 
feet, above the observer of the base of cumulus cloud is 
300 times the depression of the dew-point in Fahren- 
heit degrees at the observer's locality.— Faye’s rule 
the rule, in computing the value of gravity in elevated 
localities, that only the attraction of the excess of 


ruller (rul’ér), 


rum? (rum), η. 


matter under the station, above the average level of 
the near neighborhood, should be taken into account. 


.—Galton’s anticyclonic rule. See Galton's anticy- 


clonic. klaw.— ian rule, a flexible measuring-rule, 
made of lead and consequently easily bent, formerly 
used to measure curved and irregular lines.— Make- 
up rule, a thin blade of metal with projections at each 
end or above the middle, used by compositors in 
handling or making up composed types in pages or 
columns.—Meldrum’s rules, a setof rules for the 
guidance of navigators when beset by a hurricane in the 
Indian Ocean, prepared by C. Meldrum, of Mauritius, as 
an improvement on the older rules of the circular theory. 
They were still further elaborated by Blanford in 1888, 
and both are now generalized in the general instructions 
to navigators on pilot-charts.— Nernst-Thomson rule, 
in phys. chem., the rule that the degrees of dissoci- 
ation of an electrolyte when dissolved in different.sol- 
vents are proportional to the dielectric constants of the 
different solvents.—Peremptory rule, in Jaw, an ab- 
solute rule; a rule without exception or condition.— 
Rule absolute, in Jaw, a peremptory rule.or order 
granted upon the hearing of a motion brought on by 
a rule nisi, and giving the relief sought.— Rule box- 
wood. See *xboxwood.— Rule nisi, or rule to show 
cause, in /aw, a rule or order, granted upon an ex-parte 
application, requiring the party against whom it is di- 
rected to show cause why the relief demanded should 
not be granted.—Rule of Ceres, the designation by 
which Euler and his contemporaries knew the process of 
obtaining the solutions of the equations 
atztbytez~t+..i tlm 
weot+vytcez+...tlw=m 

in the bipartite case in the analytical theory of multipar- 
tite denumeration, or the enumeration of the partitions 
of multipartite numbers in combinatory analysis.— 
Rule of consistency. See *consistency.—Rule of 
fifty moves, in chess, the rule that a player may, at any 
stage of the game, demand that his adversary shall br 
about a mate within fifty moves or be satisfied with a 
draw. <A capture nullifies the notice, which must be 
renewed (if desired) and the count of moves begun 
again.—Rule of inversion. See *inversion.—Rule of 
the war of 1756, in international law, a rule, estab- 
lished in 1756, that a belligerent could not give its colonial 
trade, during war, to a neutral nation without that nation’s 
vessels engaged in the trade. being subject to capture, 
Later an unsuccessful attempt was made in the Rule 
of the war of 1793 to enlarge the rule to include 
all neutral. ships trading with colonial ports thereto- 
fore monopolized by one of the belligerents, but in 
war thrown open to general commerce.—Rule to 
plead, See *xplead.— Simplicative rule. See *sim- 
plicative.— Simpson’s es, approximate rules for 
obtaining the area included between a graphic curve 
and its base-line, largely used in calculations in ship-build- 
ing. In these rules ares of parabolas passing through the 
extremities of equally-spaced ordinates replace the actual 
curve. In Simpson's first rule the number of ordinates 
is odd; the first and last ordinates are multiplied by the 
factor 1, other odd numbered ordinates by 2, and even- 
numbered ordinates by 4; the sum of all the products is 
multiplied by one third the common interval between 
ordinates and the product is the approximate area. 
Simpson’s second . In this rule the area is divided 
into groups of three intervals. Then the sum of the end 
ordinates, twice the ordinates dividing groups, and three 
times the two intermediate ordinates of each group, is 
multiplied by three eighths the common interval, the 
product being the approximate area. Simpson’s 5-8 rule 
is used for obtaining the area of a curve between the first 
pair of three equally-spaced ordinates as follows: To five 
times the first ordinate add eight times the second and 
subtract the third from the sum; multiply the remainder 
by one twelfth the common interval. The product is the 
area between the first and’ the second ordinate. Trape- 
zoidal rule. In this rule, straight lines between the 
tops of equally-spaced ordinates replace the curve, 
and the area is the sum of the intermediate ordinates 
and half each end ordinate multiplied by the common 
interval between ordinates. JTchebycheff’s rule is a com- 
plicated rule with unequally-spaced ordinates and is not 
often used.—§$tevenson’s rule, in meteor., a rule, deter- 
mined by observations at Edinburgh, according {ο which 
the velocity of the wind over plain fields increases with 
altitude above ground in accordance with the formula 


V=v V(H + 72) + (h + 72), in which V, v are the γε]οο- 
ities at the upper and lower altitudes, and H, A are 
the altitudes in feet. For heights less than 200 feet Steven- 


son recommends V=v VH + h.—Tchebycheff’s rule. 
See Simpson's *rules.—Thomson’s rule. Same. as 
Thomson's *law.—Trapezoidal rule. See Simpson’s 
*xrules.— Weddle’s rule for finding the content between 
the first and seventh of equidistant sections: to five times 
the sum of the even sections add the middle section and 
all the odd sections ; multiply this sum by three tenths of 
pe eon Misiange cape tio, ρε! | μάς PL 
Ξε Yat 49) Τ 34 α Της Yq).— 4ig- 
zag rule, See carpenter's Me ile of Biche ΙΒ. ive (0). 





rule}, v. Ruled cubic. See xeubic. 
ruler, ”.— Ruler of the synagogue. See xparnes. 
rule-staff (rél’staf), n. In ship-building, a lath 


about four inches in width which is employed 
for laying off curves. 2 


ruling, p- a.— Ruling case. Same as leading case. 
ruling-machine, %. 


3. A machine used by 
lithographers for eutting lines on stone to be 
printed on paper to take the place of ruled 
lines in lithographed bill-heads, ete. 

9 n. In mining, a laborer. who 
transports rock and ore in a wheelbarrow un- 
derground. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

Same as *conquien. 


rumenotomy (ré-men-ot’6-mi), η. [L. rumen, 
rumen, + Gr. -τομια, «ταμεῖν, cut.] In vet. surg., 
the operation of cutting through the hide into 
the rumen or first stomach of. a ruminating 


run, v. 


run 


animal to permit the evacuation of gases, im- 
pacted food, and foreign bodies. 
rumicin (r6’mi-sin), ». [L. rwmex (rumic-), 
sorrel, + -in2?.] Same as chrysophanic acid. 
Rummage sale. (0) A sale of garments that have been 
worn and of cast off furnishings of any description, at 


very low prices, usually held in connection with church 
work for the benefit of the poor. 


rummy}!,a. II. ». A drunkard; also one who 
favors the liquor traffic. Dialect Notes, III. iii. 
198. [Local slang, Ὁ. Β.] | 


rumpfite (rémpf’it), ». [Named after J. 
Rumpf of Gratz.] <A basic silicate of alumin- 
ium and magnesium which occurs in greenish- 
white massive form with granular, scaly 
structure: found in Upper Styria. 


rump-patch (rump’pach),”. An areaof color, 
differing from the general color of the body, 
on the rump of a quadruped or bird. Nature, 
Aug. 14, 1902, p. 375. 


rum-sucker (rum’suk”ér), n. One who drinks 
alcoholic liquors incessantly; a “soaker.” 
Bartlett. [Slang.] 


One of the best things that can be applied toa rocky 
pasture infested with bushes, briars, or weeds, is salt. 
Salt them every week while wet with rain or dew, and let 
the stock look to that source alone for a supply of that 
luxury, which they run after with an acquired appetite 
as strong as that of the rwm-sucker. 

N.Y. Tribune, June 9, 1858. 


rumule (ré’mil), ». [NL. *rumula, dim. of 

L. ruma, a teat.] A mammilla-like tubercle 
such as is often seen on lepidopterous lary. 
1. intrans. 8. (6) To form a paste 
when rained upon: said of some soils. 


If wheat land is plowed during rain, it at once rwns. on 
the surface, forming a sort of slippery glaze. 
W. H. Malden, Tillage and Implements, p. 42. 


To run away, to lose its strength or quality; 
putrefy: said of an indigo dye-vat when an excess of 
fermentation takes place. 


ΤΙ. trans, 1. @ In varnish-making, to fuse (a 
resin, such as copal) in an open pot until frothing ceases, 
in order to render (it) soluble in linseed-oil and turpen- 
tine. —Torun a b up, in golf, so to play a ball as to 
cause it to move along the ground rather than to rise 
into the air, in approaching. —To run down a meri- 
dian (naut.), to sail north or south—To run down 
@ parallel, in nav., to sail east or west.—To run 
down a port, See *xport!.—To run latitude down, 
in nav., to sail north or south until the latitude of 
the place is reached.—To run longitude down, in 
nav., to sail east or west until the longitude of the 
place is reached.—To run out. (6) In cricket, to get 
(the batsman) out, by striking his wicket down with 
the ball after it has touched a fielder, when the bats- 
man.is running, or when at any other time he is out of his 
ground, Hutchinson, Cricket, p. 126.-- Το run out a 
cable, to buoy and let slip the anchor-chain, so that 
it will all go overboard.—To run the guard, to cross 
the line of sentries without authority To run up. (e 
In golf, to send (the ball) low and close to the groun 
in approaching the hole. Encyc. Brit., XXIX. 25. 

runi,». 24. In golf, the movement of a ball 
along the ground after it alights.— 25. In card- 
playing, same as sequence. In cribbage, α run 
of three is a sequence of three cards.— 26. In 
the manufacture of starch, a long plane or 
table on which the starch’ deposits from 
suspension in water.— 27, In founding, arun- 
out; aleak of metal from a mold.— 28. In 
billiards or pool, continuous scorirg by one 
layer when more than one shot in an inning 
is allowed.— 29, In organ-building, same as 


running, 6.—All-round run, Same as all-round 
xbreak.— Club run, in bicycling, hare and hounds, and 
other sports, a run in which a number of members of a 
club take part.— Endurance run, a trial of the en- 
durance of the various parts of a motor-car, or the like. 
Speed is not so much considered as the length of time 

the machine will run without giving out in any part. 
Mr. A... . drove it [automobile] in the Boston endur- 
ance run of 1902 and made various touring trips with it. 
_He rode through Cuba and. Porto Rico, made, several 
trips between New York and Syracuse and frequently 
drove to Saratoga and Ogdensburg. On one or two oc- 
casions the car was in races on the ice course on the St. 
Lawrence River. Altogether it has probably been driven 

from 50,000 to 60,000 miles. 

N. Y. Eve. Mail, Feb. 10, 1906. 


Forced run, in base-ball, a run accorded to a runner 
when he is forced off third base by the fault of his oppo- 
nents.— Pipe-line run, See the extract. 


Usually the terms “production ” and “ pipe-line runs’ 
are considered as synonymous, but’ production is always 
slightly in excess of runs. The expression “ pipet 
runs” means the amount of oil the pipe lines have re- 
ceived from the wells, and as the pipe lines do not run all 
the oil in the tanks at the wells, it would be remarkable 
if the same amount remained in the tanks at the wells at 
the close of each year. . 

Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, vi. 29. 
‘Run of one’s teeth, one’s meals; access to food without 
charge. ([Slang.] 
And it suits to a T 
To receive as your fee 
The run of your teeth 
And five gn neas a day. 
A New Song, quoted in N. and Q., 10th ser., I. 478. 





Coenen 


Tun 


Run of the kiln, bricks of all kinds and qualities just 
as they happen to come from the kiln.—Run of the 
mine, coal just as it comes from the mine, large and 
small sizes and all qualities together.—To get arun for 
one’s money, to be repaid for making an effort to see or 
do something. {Sporting slang.) —, 


Once upon a time Dr. Watson and we, the eager read- 
ers, were able to follow him [Sherlock Holmes] step by 
step to the final unravelling. Now he is inclined to toss 
the solution at us and Dr. Watson, without letting us 
have any of the fun. We do not get the proper run for 
our money, if we may put it in sporting lingo. 

Athenzum, April 1, 1905, p. 397. 

runabout, 7”. 3. A small, light-weight, open 

motor-car, or one fitted with a buggy-top, de- 

signed to carry two persons, and intended to 

operate in towns or cities or within short dis- 
tances; also a small motor-boat. 

Of course, you do not need a 30-horse-power motor in 
a runabout, but in any kind of a car you do want a rea- 
sonable surplus of power beyond what you ordinarily have 
to use. Automobile Topics, May 27, 1905, p. 495. 
4. One of a herd of cattle left torun about and 
graze at will. [Australia.] 

runabout-yard (run’a-bout-yiird”), π. In 
Australia, a yard where ‘‘runabouts” are fed 
and protected from the weather. See *runa- 
bout, 4. H. £. Morris, Austral English. 

“Open that gate, Piambook,” said Ernest 

pointing to the one which led into the ‘ run-about’ yard. 
Rolf Boldrewood, Colonial Reformer, xviii. 
runaround (run’a-round), n, 1: A new or 
artificial channel by which the whole or a por- 
tion of the water of a stream is diverted from 
its usual channel and flows around an οἳ- 
stacle, such as a dam or ice-gorge, and returns 
again to its normal channel below the ob- 
struction. 

A few hundred feet below the main dam the bed of the 
run-around again joins the river. To prevent the escape 
of water by way of this run-around, save when the river 
is nearly up to the top of the main dam, a weir dam has 
been thrown across the lower end of the run-around. 

Elect, World and Engin., Feb. 18, 1904, Ῥ. 305. 

2. In med., paronychia; whitlow. 

Runaway star. See *starl. 

rune-tree (rén’tré), n. A pine board or piece 
of birch-bark inscribed with figures, and. con- 
sulted by the shamans of the Lapps in their 
incantations. Keane, Man, Past and Present, 
Ῥ. 341. 


runic, ¢.—Runic staff. Same as clog-almanac. 
ΤΙ. . A distinetive style of printing-type. 


These types are of RUNIC face. 


runiform (ré’ni-férm), a. [runel + -i-form.] 
Having the appearance of runes. [Rare.] 


It must not be forgotten that many of these monuments 
date from the historic epoch and belong, as proved by the 
runiform inscriptions of Mongolia discovered by Yadrint- 
sef and deciphered by Thomson, to the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Christian era. 

Deniker, Races of Man, p. 363. 


run-money (run’mun/i), n. Naut., the award 
for apprehending a deserter. 


runnel, η. 2. An open channel for a small 
stream of water or other liquid. 


This runnel is made to follow the steps in a succession 
of descending curves, and is led by a crooked channel to 
a settling basin, on its way to a tank below. 

A. J. Evans, in ‘Jour. Roy. Inst. of Brit. ro oe 
[Χ. 104. 


runner, ”. 1. (7) (2) Same as leather-jacket (e). 
(3) The common jurel or hardtail, Carangus 
chrysos. (πι) A newsboy. ({London.] 


How can a busy man whenever he hears a “runner” 
be expected to leave his work, rush down stairs, keep one 
eye on the ‘‘runner,” and look for a policeman with the 
other? . . . What is wanted is for the police to have 
power forthwith toarrest any newsmonger who shouts. 

' Lancet, April 4, 1903, p. 983. 


(n) In hunting, see the extract. 


An individual belonging to that race of intelligent and 
remarkable persons to be found amongst the retinue of 
most hunts, entitled ‘‘runners” or “man with the 
terriers.” Eyre Hussey, Miss Badsworth, M. F. H., xxvii. 


15, A wheel for decorating pottery. 


Incised ornamentation is sometimes added by the use 
of a small wheel, bearing ο. device on the edge, 
called the “*runner,”’ which is held in a frame. 

E. A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U.8,,-p, 9, 


16, pl. The fibers that fray off the warp-yarn 
and collect behind the loom-reed in weaving. 


—17. A long, narrow rug, suitable for halls, 


or passageways. ας, 
runner-chain (run’ér-chin), ». Achain bound 
loosely around the forward end of therunners 
of a logging-sled, as a brake. 
runner-dog (run’ér-dog), n. A curved iron 
attached to a runner of the hind sled of a log- 
ging-sled, which’ holds the loaded’ sled on 


gravely, 


steep hills by being forced into the bed of the 
road by any backward movement. | 
runner-frame (run’ér-fram), ”.. In glass- 
manuf., an iron-shod frame used for grinding 
the surface of plate-glass on’ the grinding- 
table. 
runner-up (run‘ér-up”), n. In tennis, golf, and 
similar games, the player next to the winner. 
Gwynne is only good on a heavy track, so that Charles 
Estes and Robert Metcalf ought to be the runners-up. 
Neither of them are sprinters, but the others are not 
much, and I will take them for second and third as they 


are named, Sweepstakes is also better on.a heavy track. 
N. Y. Com, Advertiser, April 11, 1901. 


running, ”.—First 8, in the distillation of 
coal-tar, the mixture of ammoniacal liquor and light oils 
which first distils over before the temperature has come 
toexceed 110°C. Sadtler, 4 

running, p..a. 8. In mach., moving; not held 
tightly ; not fixed. A running fit is one where 
two surfaces in‘contact fit so loosely that one 
can move freely past the other.—R 
ground, in mining, earth or rock which slides or caves 
in.— Running survey. See *survey, . . 

running-board (run‘ing-bord), n. In elect., a 
mounting for reels of wire by means of which, 
in the construction of overhead lines, several 
wires can be run off the reels simultaneously 
and fastened to the cross-arms of ‘the poles. 
Houston, Dict. Elect. 

running-frame (run‘ing-fram),n. In a motor 
vehicle, the chassis; the frame carrying the 
running-parts and supporting the motor, in a 
motor-car. 1 

running-part (run’ing-pirt), n.  Naut., that 
part of a rope which is hauled upon is called 





Running-part. 
a, running-part; 4, hauling-part; c, standing-part. 


‘the hauling-part, the part between the blocks 
is the running-part, and the part which is 
made fast is referred to as the standing-part. 


runo (r6’nd), ». [Finn. runo.] In Finnish 
use, a song, ballad, poem, or air. 


run-off (run’df), ». The portion of rainfall 
which is not evaporated or absorbed bythe soil, 
but flows off in streams or is available for stor- 
age. See the extract. 


The total run off of a stream depends very largely on 
the run off of the storage period. Usually about.0.75 to 
0.85 of the total rainfall of this period runs off in the 
stream. Nature, July 28, 1904, p. 300. 


The true index to the amount of precipitation available 
for irrigation is not the actual recorded precipitation, but 
the percentage of this which flows off into the streams 
and which is known as αλ. ”. ..Agianceat a run- 
off map of the United States shows in the darker shade of 
corer 4 portion in which the run-off exceeds 20 inches 
in depth. 

. M. Wilson, in Bulletin Amer. Geog. Soc., XXX. 5. 


Coefficient of run-off. See *coeficient. 


runt!, n.—Welsh runt, a breed) of Jarge, long-hortied 
Welsh cattle whose prevailing color is black. 


As graziers’ beasts Welsh cattle are well known in the 
midland counties of England; where, under the name of 
Welsh runts, large herds of bullocks are fattened upon 
the pastures, or ‘‘topped up” in the yards in winter. 

Encyc. Brit., XXV. 191. 


Runula (ré’ni-li), n. [NL., dim. of runa, a 
dart, a javelin.]. A genus of blennioid fishes 
found in the eastern.tropical Pacific. 


runway, ”. (g) The trough by the side of a bowling- 

alley along which the balls are rolled back from the end. 

*) The swinging platform leading down to a boat-house 
oat. 


rupee, ». 2. A current silver coin of Ceylon, 
equal to 16 annas or 32.47 United States cents. 
— Arcot rupee, a silver coin struck in Madras from 1788 
(?) to 1835, weighing from 176.4 to 180,7 grains.— Com- 
pany’s rupee or government rupee, a new rupee 
struck in 1956 by the East India Company, weighing 180 
grains eleven twelfths fine: the standard rupee from 1835 
of. all British India.—$icca rupee. See sicca.— 
Sonaut rupee, a name given to the sicca rupee in 
Bengal. The name (Hind. Ar. sanwdt, years) refers to 
the year of the reign which appears upon these coins.— 
Zodiac rupee, a silver coin of the Mogul emperor 
Jahangir (1605-27 a.p.) of India, bearing one of the signs 
of the zodiac. Zodiac mohurs were also coined. 


rupestrian (ré-pes’tri-an),@. Same as rupes- 


trine.— Rupestrian inscription, a rock inscription; a 
petroglyph. 


The carvings on the dolmen des marchands, Brittany, 


rusher 


are almost identical with those of the so-called “ rupes- 
trian inscriptions” of Tunisia and South Algeria. 
Keane, Ethnology, p. 137. 


rupia? (ré-pe’ai), ». [Pg., ς Hind, rupiya, 
rupee.] .A current silver coin of Portuguese 
India, the same as the rupee, and equivalent 
to 32.47 United States cents. 

rupie? (ré’pé-e), n. [G. See rupee.] A cur- 
rent silver coin of German East Africa, equal 
to 64,pesas or 32.47 United States cents. 

rupioid (τὸ ’ pi-oid), a. [rupia + -oid.] Re- 

a rupia. Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 

Rupiscartes (ré-pi-skir’téz), n. [ΝΙ,, < L. 

-rupes, rock, + Gr. σκάρτης, springing, nimble. ] 





Rupiscartes atlanticus, 
(From Bulletin 47, Ὁ. 5. Nat. Museum.) 


A genus’ of blennioid fishes found on both 
coasts of tropical America. | 

rupophobia (1ὅ-ρό-{6΄Ρ1-Β), π. [Prop. *rhy- 
pophobia, < Gr. ῥύπος, dirt, filth, + -ϕοβια, < 
φοβεῖν, fear.] A morbid dread of uncleanli- 
ness. 


rupture, η... 4. In mech.: (a) The splitting or 
tearing of a boiler or tank from internal pres- 
sure or stress, as distinguished from an_ ex- 
plosion in which it flies into pieces. (b) A 
breakage or tearing apart by tensile stress in 
excess of the resisting capacity of the piece. 
— Generative rupture, a rupture by which a moving 
object begins to take on one or more additional dimen- 
sions, as when a particle during its motion suddenly be- 
sins to spread into a pellicule, so that from generating a 
ine, it begins to generate a solid.— Modulus of TO 
ture. See *modulus.— suprure le . See &length. 
— Tension rupture, in geol., a break in rocks produced 
by a tension strain. Geisie, Text-book of Geol., p. 684. 
rupture, v. 7. 4. To tear apart; open along 
a line or at one point, without destroying the 
whole structure: said of boilers or tanks, as 
distinguished from explode. 


πρ (rup’tird), p. a. [Ῥρ. Of rupture, 
v.| Having a rupture (specifically, a hernia). 


Rural engineering, free delivery, free-de- 
livery route. See *engineering and *delivery. 

rurales? (r6é-rii’las), π. pl. [Sp. guardias ru- 
rales, rural guards.} A body of mounted 
police or gendarmerie in Mexico, established 
by President Diaz, composed largely of mem- 
bers of the revolutionary and criminal classes, 
but effective in the maintenance of order. 

rush!, ”.—Hard rush, Juncus glaucus. See extract 
under soft *rush.—Soft rush. See the extract. 


Soft Rush (Juncus effusus, Juncaceew)— The common 
Soft rush has been used for platting into mats and chair 
bottoms, and the pith has been utilised for the wicks of 
candles. The Hard rush, Juncus glaucus, has been uti- 
lised in the making of brooms and whisks. ‘The leaves 
are not nearly so smooth as those of Juncus effusus; they 
are less pliable, fluted, and crack more readily. The 
hard rush generally grows in dry’ situations ; its brittle 
character renders it unfit to be utilised for some pur- 
poses. Hannan, Textile Fibres of Commerce, p. 64. 


rush?, v. I. intrans. δι In rowing, to come 
forward too fast; to rush the slide. 


II. trans. 5. To surround with many at- 
tentions and entertain often: as, to rush a 
girl; to rush aman for a fraternity. [College 
slang, U. S.]—Rush it (in the imperative), hurry it; 
get it done quickly. [Slang.]— To rush the growler, 
to go or send many times for beer to be brought in a 
‘growler ’ (a pitcher or pail). [Slang.] 

rush?,. 11. In gold-mining, a place where 
gold is found in quantities: so called from the 
rush of miners to mark out claims. [Australia.] 

It is a common practice for them to mark out one or 
more claims in each new rush, so as to make sure if it 
turn out well: ©: 

W. Howitt, Land Labour and Gold, I. 184, quoted in E. 

[E. Morris, Austral English. 


IT. a. Characterized by haste; requiring 


haste. [Collog.]—Rush order, in trade, an order 
oon is to be filled’ in the shortest possible time. 
olloq.] r 


rush-cart (rush’kirt), ».. In Lancashire and 
the West Riding, the cart in which the rushes 
are carried in -procession:to decorate the 
church at its rush-bearing (which see). 


rusher?, η. 4. A miner who rushes into a 


rusher 


newly opened gold region, with a determina- 
tion to get ahead of others. [Australia.] 

Ruskinian (rus-kin’i-an), a.. Of, pertaining 

to, resembling, or having, the characteristics 
of John Ruskin, the noted English writer, 

The appearance of justifying some foregone conclusion 

as to what a writer or a book “ought” in the Ruskinian 


sense to be. 
Η. James, Jr,, Introd. Kipling, Mine Own People. 


ruspo (rés’po), n. [It. ruspo, a coin’so named, 
a@ sequin, < ruspo, adj., rough, new, new- 
eoined,]| A Tusean gold coin, the: sequin. 
Same as *gigliato, 2. 

ruspone (rés-po’ne), n. [It., aug. of ruspo, a 
coin so named.] <A. Tuscan gold. coin, the 
triple sequin, of the value of 40 gold lire or 60 
paoli. 

Russelia (ru-sel’i-i), π. [NL. (Jacquin, 1760), 
named in honor of Alexander Russell. (1714- 
1768), a Scotch physician and naturalist.] A 
genus of plants of the family Scrophulariacce, 
comprising about a dozen shrubs, natives of 
tropical America, chiefly of Mexico. Two or 
three species are in cultivation in green- 
houses, the commonest one being RP. juncea, a 
slender plant with angular spreading or droop- 
ing rush-like nearly leafless branches and 
racemes of small, slender, bright. red, tubular 
flowers. 


Russian backgammon, bast, brome-grass, -ca- 
tarrh, tea. See *backyammon, etce,—Russian cac- 
tus. Same as Russian &thistle.— Russian cat. Same 
as Opelousas *cat.—Russian green, Same. as dark 
*xgreen.— Russian red clover, See *clover.—Russian 
saltwort. See Russian *thistle.—Russian thistle. 
See *xthistle.— Russian tula. Same as *niello-silver. 


Russianization (rush’an-i-za’shon), n. [Rus- 
sianize + -ation.] The process of rendering 
Russian in character or government; incor- 
poration in the Russian Empire. ) 


Such topies.as the Russianization of Finland, the coal 
strike, and the Arbitration Commission are handled with- 
out fear or favor. The Nation, June 18, 1908. 


russium (rus’i-um), ». [NL., < Russia.] <A 

supposed new chemical element. announced 
by Chroustschoff, in 1889, as probably present 
along with thorium in monazite. No addi- 
ti — or complete investigation has been pub- 
lished. 


rust!, n. 1. Rust formed on iron by exposure to air 
and water often approaches pretty closely in composition 
the mineral limonite, a ferric oxyhydroxid (FegOg(HO)g). 
It also frequently contains some ferrous or ferrosofer- 
tie oxid and. hydroxid, and is more or less perceptibly 
magnuetic.—Apple-rust, a rust of apple-leaves, the ecid- 
ial stuge of species of Gymnosporangium which attack 
the leaves.— Asparagus-rust. See *asparagus-rust. 
—Barley-rust, a rust caused by either Puccinia gra- 
minis or P. rubigo-vera, both of which attack barley. 
—Bean-rust, a rust of the bean due {ο Uromyces ap- 
pendiculatus.— Beet-rust a rust caused by Uromyces 
Betz, which attacks beet-leaves.— Blackberry-rust, a 
rust-fungus, Puccinia interstitialis, which attacks black- 


berry-leaves.— Brown rust, a fungous disease of grains 


and grasses, especially Triticum and Bromus, caused by 
Puccinia dispersa and its varieties. The name is also in- 
correctly applied to various diseased conditions of foliage 
of uncertain causation, accompanied by brown spots, as 
the so-called brown rust of the tobacco-plant:—Carna- 
tion-rust, a rust due to Uromyces caryophyllinus, 
which attacks the leaves and stems of the carnation.— 
. Celery-rust, a rust due to Puccinia bullata, which at- 
tacks celery-leaves.—Cherry-rust, a rust caused by 
Puccinia Pruni, which attacks the leaves of the cherry. 
—Chrysanthemum-rust, Puccinia Chrysanthemi, 
which attacks the chrysanthemum.—Clover-rust. See 
*clover-rust.—Corn-rust, Puccinia Sorghi, which attacks 
Indian corn; also applied to the wheat-rust, P. graminis, 
‘in England.— Cotton-rust, Uredo Gossypii, which at- 
tacks cotton-leaves; also applied to a disease of cotton 
characterized by brown spots and dying of the leaves, 
supposed to be due to imperfect nutrition.— Crown- 
rust, 2 rust, Puccinia coronata, which attacks oats.— 
Flax-rus*, a rust-fungus, Melampsora Lini, which 
_ attacks the leaves of flax.— Golden rust, Puccinia gluma- 
gum, which attacks wheat, barley, and other grasses. 
' Tubeuf.—Gooseberry-rust, 2cidium Grossularia, 
which attacks the leaves of the gooseberry. — Holly- 
hock-rust, either of two species, Puccinia malva- 
cearum or Ρ. heterogenea, both of which attack the 
hollyhock.— Leaf rust of orange, pine. See */lea/- 
rust.— Oat-rust, either Puccinia coronata or P. grami- 
nis, botn of which attack oats.— Peach-rust, Puccinia 
Pruni, which attacks peach-leaves.— Pear-rust, the 
ecidial stage of Gymnosporangium. globosum, which 
sometimes attacks pear-leaves.—Pink rust, Puccinia 
Arenariz, which attacks the pink.—Plum-rust, Puc- 
cinia Pruni, which attacks the leaves of the plum, as 
well as those of peach and cherry.— Poplar-rust, Me- 
“lampsora populina, which attacks the leaves of several 
species of Populus.—Quince-rust, the ecidial stage of 
species of aye rapier, ain attacking the leaves and 
sometimes the fruit of the quince. — Raspberry rust, 
Puccinia interstitialis, which, attacks the leaves of rasp- 
berries.— Rose-rust, Phragmidium subcorticium, which 
attacks rose-leaves. See *Phragmidiwm.—Rye-rust 
either Puccinia graminis or P. rubigo-vera, both ο 
which attack rve.— White rust, any one of several species 
of the genus Albugo. They form white blister-like patches 
- on the host which burst and set free the white, powdery 


conidia. The white rust of the beet is Albugo Bliti ; that 
of the cabbage, radish, and turnip, A. candida; that. of 
salsify, 4. Tragopogonis ; and that of the sweet potato, A. 
Ipomeex-pandurane. 


rust-fly τω. n. See the following phrase. 
—Carrot rust-fly, Psila rosz, a cosmopolitan 
fly of the family Psilida. 


rustic. I. a. 5. Noting a peculiar form or 
_ style of lumber with lapping edges, much 
used in place of clapboards for covering 
the exteriors of buildings and also used 
to some extent as a material for the ceil- 


ings and interior walls of frame houses. 
The commonest form consists of a board, usually 
about six inches in width, which is finished with a 
beveled edge so constructed as to lap over the 
lower edge of the board just above. The lower 
edge is finished with a bevel also, beyond. which 
ei a short tongue; over which the upper 
evel of the next lower board is to lap. [Western 
U. 8.]—Rustie order, a columnar order in which 
the shaft has rusticated bands. Compare banded 
column (under column) and *rustication, 2. 


. II. .—Checkered rustic, an American noc- 
tuid moth, Paragrotis tessellata. 


rustication, ”: 2. Rustication was first treated 
systematically by the architects of the Renaissance 
in Tuseany, especially in Florence. The type was 
probably suggested by the heavy Etruscan masonry 
still to be seen in Cortona and Fiesole. The for- 
tress palaces of Florence furnished excellent op- 
portunity for its exploitation. As. architecture 
improved rustication was treated with various de- 
grees of refinement, sometimes varying in the same build- 
ing, as in the Riccardi palace where the rustication is used 
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Rustication. 
(From the Palazzo dell’ Uguccioni, Florence.) 


with less and less boldness in succeeding stories. Rusti- 
en has become an accepted motive in the classic 
scheme. 


rusticness (rus’tik-nes),”. Rusticity. [Rare.] 


Ihe natural rusticness of . . . John Knox. 
Carlyle, Lectures on European Literature and Culture, 
[ρ. 145, 


rustle, v. i. 4. ‘To steal cattle, as a ‘‘rustler”; 


hence to steal, in general. See *rustler, 3. 
[Western U. 8.] 


Then the cowpuncher who had used. to go out and 
“rustle” mavericks for his employer became on his own 
account a “rustler.” F. McElrath, The Rustler, xii. 


To rustle the mail, to steal from the government mail- | 


bags. [Slang, Ὁ. Β.] 
I claims thot this Bowlaig b’ar is guilty of rustlin’ the 


mails an’ must . . . be hanged. 
A. H. Lewis, Wolfville Nights, xv. 


3. A cowman who procures his 
y capturing the cattle of other owners 
4 and branding them as his 
own; a cattle-thief. [West- 
ern U.S.] 

“What ’s a rustler?” inquired 
Hazel, “A fellow who takes other 
folks’ calves to be mavericks and 
puts his own brand on them,” an- 
swered Jim. ; 

F. McElrath, The Rustler, iii. 
Rust-mite of cotton, an Ameri- 
can tetranychid mite, T'etranychus 
gloveri, which ‘sometimes does 
considerable damage to cotton- 
leaves. 
rusty?, a. 2+. Uneivil; surly. 
Cankard Jacko Hare, loke thou be 


rustler, ». 
stock b 


an 





Rust-mite of Cotton 


(Tetranychus glover). not rusty, 
Adult, much enlarged.|, For thou shall well knowe I am 
(Banks, U.S. D. A.) nother durty nor dusty. 


Skelton, Magnyfycence, 1. 758. 

ruthenate (ré’thé-nat), πι, [ruthen(ic) + -ate.] 
A salt which corresponds to the hypothetical 
ruthenic acid, as potassium ruthenate (KoRu- 
O04); also formerly used for what is now called 


rytidosis 


a perruthenate, as potassium perruthenate. 
(ΚΟ). Sometimes written rutheniate. 
rutheniate (r6-thé’ni-at), πι. [rutheni(um). + 
-atel,] Same as *ruthenate. 
ruthenite (r6’thé-nit), n. [ruthen(ic) + -ite.] 
A name formerly given to a salt which is now 
called a ruthenate. See *ruthenate.. 
rutherfordine (ru¥H’ér-ford-in), ». [Named 
after Professor Ernest Rutherford.) A uranyl 
carbonate, Ὁοο.009, occurring as a yellow 
alteration crust on pitchblende. It is highly 
radioactive. Also written rutherfordite. 
rutidosis (ré-ti-d6’sis), n. An irregular form 
for *rhytidosis. 


Rutilus (r6’ti-lus), η, [NL., < L. rutilus, red.] 





Rutilus bicolor. 
(From Bulletin 47, Ὁ. S. Nat. Museum.) 


Α΄ genus of cyprinoid fishes found in fresh 
waters of Europe, Asia, and America. 

rutinic (r6-tin’ik), a. [L. ruta, rue, + -in2 + 
-ic.] Same as rutic. 

rutter* (rut’ér), πα. A form of plow for cut- 
ting ruts in a logging-road for the runners of 
the sleds to run in. 

rutylene (ré’ti-lén), η. An oily, unsaturated 
hydrocarbon, Ο10Η14, of the acetylene series. 
It is made synthetically and boils at 150° ο. 


Ruvettus (ré-vet’us), n. [NL., < It. ruvetto, 
rovetto, Said, to be a name of Ruvettus preti- 
osus.| A genus of fishes belonging to the 
family Gempylidz, found in deep water in 
tropical parts of the Atlantic. 


rux (ruks), v. % To bother; fret; work (one- 
self) up. [Slang.] 
Too busy to γι ‘isself about. p’raids. 


R. Kipling, The Three Musqueteers in Plain Tales 
{from the Hills, p. 65. 


R. V. An abbreviation (b) of Rifle Volunteers. 
hug An abbreviation (c) of railway. Also 
Ww. , 
R. W. D. α. Μ. An abbreviation of” Right 
Worshipful Deputy Grand Master. 


R. W. G. M. An abbreviation of Right Wor- 
shipful Grand Master. 


R. W.G.R, An abbreviation of Right Worthy 
Grand Representative. : 


Β. W.G. 8S. An abbreviation of Right Worthy 
Grand Secretary. 


R. W. G. T. An abbreviation (a) of Right 
Worshipful Grand Templar; (b) of Right Wor- 
thy Grand Treasurer. 


R. W. G. W.. An abbreviation of Right Wor- 
thy Grand Warden. 


rye!, .—Rock and 
candy has been dissolved. 


rye-grass, ”.—French rye-grass, the tall oat-grass, 
Arrhenatherum elatius. See oat-grass, 2, and onion- 
couch.— Giant rye-grass, the largest of the native rye- 
and lyme-grasses, Elymus condensatus, growing to the 
height of from 5 to 10 feet. It is common in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on the Pacific slope, usually grow- 
ing along streams and protecting their banks by its root- 
stocks. Cut when young, it makes good hay, and if left 
standing affords considerable winter fodder. The seeds 
are used for food by the Indians.— Macoun’s rye-grass, 
Elymus Macounti, a valuable perennial hay-grass of the 
northern Rocky Mountains.— Perennial rye-grass, 
Lolium perenne, a species indigenous in Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia, distinguished from Italian rye- 
grass by its smaller size and the absence of awns from 
the spikelets. It was one of the first of grasses to be ag- 
riculturally cultivated, and in Europe is highly prized 
for hay and preéminently as a grass of permanent. pas- 
tures, while the Italian rye-grass is sown to be cut for 
soiling or for hay. Though introduced into America, it 
is less well adapted to American conditions.— Western 
rye-grass. Same as giant *rye-grass. 


rye-rust (ri’rust), π. See *rus?t). 

rye-smut (ri’smut), πι. See *smut. 

Rymandra (ri-man‘dri), ». (NL. (Salisbury, 
1809), < Gr. ῥυμός, the pole of a carriage, + 
ἀνήρ (avdp-), male (stamen). The name alludes 
to the long, slender, anthers.] A genus of di- 
ecotyledonous! plants belonging to the family 
Proteacez. See Knightia, 


e, rye whisky. in which rock- 


R. ¥. Β. An abbreviation of Royal. Yachi 


Squadron. 
rytidosis,”. Anirregular form for *rhytidosis. 
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4. An abbreviation (7) (2) 
of sinister; (1) of Sabbath, 
Saintor Saints, series, Signor, 
Socialist, Spanish ; (πι) [l. ο. 
or cap.] of section, see, sets 
(in almanacs), sign, singular, 
solo, son, soprano, stern, suc- 
ceeded, sun ; (n) of the Latin 
signa, mark or label]; (ο) in 
south Bada (p) naut., of 

See *free-board2; (q) in 





summer load-line. 
sychophys., of sensation. 
8. 1. An abbreviation of Saturday.—2. A 
chemical symbol for samarium: but Sm is 
more usual. 
S.A. An abbreviation (0) of South Africa ; 
(c) of South America; (d) of South Australia. 


saalband (zil’biind), απ. [G. saalband, sahl- 
band, selvage.}] In a dike of igneous rock, 
the narrow outer border which has a finely 
erystalline or glassy texture produced by the 
chilling effect of the walls upon the originally 
molten mass. Amer. Geol., Feb., 1905, p. 66. 
Saarbriicken beds. See *bed}. 
Sab. An abbreviation of Sabbath. 
sabadilline (sab-a-idil’in), ».  [sabadilla + 
-ine2.] A crystalline alkaloid, CopHog05No, 
found in the seeds of hellebore, Veratrum 
viride and V. album, and in sabadilla seeds. 
It melts at 200° C. 
sabadine (sab’a-din), n. [sabad(illa) + -ine?.] 
A erystalline alkaloid, CogHs,;OgN, found in 
sabadilla seeds. It melts with decomposition 
at 282-284° Ο. 
sabadinine (sab-a-din’in), n. [sabad(illa) + 
-in + -ine2.] A crystalline alkaloid, Co7H45- 


OgN (?), found in sabadilla séeds. 
Sabalacex (si-ba-1a’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Schimper, 1871), < Sabal + -acez.] See 


Palme?, 

sabatka (sa-bat’ki), n. A fish, Alepisaurus 
zsculapius, of the family Alepisauride, found 
in deep water from Alaska to California. 

Sabayon sauce, See *sauce. 

Sabazia (sa-ba’zi-ii), π. pl. [L., < Gr. Σαβάζια 
(se. μυστήρια, mysteries), neut. pl. of Σἀβάζιος, 
adj., < Σαβάζιος, said to be a Phrygian name. | 
In Gr. antiq., the orgiastie rites of Sabazius, a 
Phrygian deity identified with Dionysus. 

Sabbatical, @.—Sabbatical year. (5) In certain 
American universities, a year, one in seven or more, 

nted to a professor for travel and study (commonly 


with half pay), with entire freedom from teaching. Scv- 
ence, Aug. 7, 1903, p. 191. 


II. ». A contraction of Sabbatical year. 
Amer. Geol., Aug., 1903, p. 131. 
sabeca (sa-be’kii), n. A musical instrument 
mentioned in Dan. iii., perhaps the same as 
sambuca or sambuke, but certainly not a ‘sack- 
but,’ as the English Bible renders it. 
sabelliform (sa-bel’i-form), a. [Nl. Sabella 
+ -form.| Having the form of Sabella, an 
annelid ; having the prestomium hidden by the 
forward extension of the peristomium, small 
tentacles, large, vascular palps, no cirri or setge 
on the peristomium, and the parapodia small, 
saber-leg (sa’bér-leg), n. See *saber-legged. 
saber legged (si’bér-legd), a, Said of horses 
in which there is a congenital malformation 
of the hind legs, such that the hind feet stand 
well under the body, the angle of the hock 
being more acute than is normal and taking 
somewhat the appearance of a saber. See 
*sickle-hammed. Ὁ. δ. Dept. Agr., Rep. on 
Diseases of the Horse, 1903, :p. 349. 


Sabine?, η. 2. The language of the Sabines, 
one of the Old Italic languages, related to 
Latin, Osean, ete. 

sabina, sabino (sii-bé’nii, -nd), ». 
the savin tree (Juniperus sabina).) 1. In 
Mexico, any one of several species of juni- 
per, especially Juniperus mexicana, a cypress- 
like tree yielding a pale yellow resin somewhat 
like sandarach.—2. The Mexican ahuehuetl, 


[Sp. sabina, 
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or swamp-cypress, Taxodiwm Mexicanum, mag- 
nificent specimens:of which grow at Chapulte- 
pee, near the city of Mexico.—3.. In, Texas, 
the bald cypress, Taxodium distichum.. See 
Taxodium.—4. In Porto Rico, Magnolia splen- 
dens, also ealled laurel sabino (probably on 
account of its aromatic fragrance), a beauti- 
ful tree resembling Talauma Plumieri, with 
odorous white flowers and laurel-like leaves 
used. by the natives in flavoring food. 

sabino-tree (sa-bi’no-tre), n. The baldcypress, 
Taxodium distichum. 

sable2 (sii’bla), π. .[Sp. sable, a saber: see 
saber.] A Spanish name of the cutlas-fish. . 

sabo (si’bo), n. [Native name.] In Jamaica, 
the antidote cacoon, Fevillea cordifolia. See 
antidote cacoon, under cacoon. | 

saboi (sii’boi), ». [saba, baboi, native names 
in Bengal.] A grass, Ischemum angustifolium, 
largely used in India for making paper. See 
bhabur grass, under *grass. 

sabuga (si-bé’gii), n.. [Ar. sabigha, smoked 
fish.} A fish, Alosa jfinta, found in the Nile; 
the feint shad. 

Saburral colic, See *colic. | 

sabz (5102), ». [Hind., ς Pers. δαῦφ, green.] 
A peculiar shade of green used in the decora- 
tion of East Indian pottery. 

5803, ”.—Coxal sacs. See *coral.—Crystalline- 
style sac, in certain mollusks, the sac in which the 
crystalline style is formed.— Eversible sacs. See de- 
Jensive kglands.— Olfactory sac, the organ of smell of 
the lampreys, consisting of a sort of pocket at the end 
of the short nostril and in frontof the brain. The Schnei- 
derian membrane is spread over ridges at the end of this 
sac, Parker and Haswell, Zoology, II. 124:—Ovarian 
sac, in some annelids, as Polytoreutus, one of the lateral 
sacs containing an ovary and Ὃ ο ae with the 
oviduct and the spermathecal sac. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon- 
don, 1902.—Pudendal sac, a cyst-like structure, con- 
taining chiefly fat, in each labium majus.— Pulmonary 
sac. (b) See xpulmonary.— Serous sac, the sac formed 
by the pleura, pericardium, or peritoneum.— Setigerous 
sac, in annelids, as Nereis, an invagination of the epi- 
dermis lodging a bundle of πεί. Parker and Haswell, 
Zoology, I. 405.— Spermatophoral sac, in cephalopods, 
same as Needham’'s sac or pouch. Parker and Haswell, 
Zoology, I. 723.— Tracheal sac, one of the many sac-like 
enlargements of the trachew of a flying insect, which 
afford a greater breathing-capacity. They are largest in 
the bees, dragon-flies, flies, and moths, which are swift 
fliers, and are absent in wingless insects and larve.— 
Vocal sac, a pouch or sac, lying on the under side of the 


. throat and opening in the mouth cavity, present in the 


males of many species of frogs and toads. There may be 
one sac, or a pair, according to the species, which may be 
distended with air and whose office is to intensify the 
sound of the voice. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, Feb., 1899, 
p. 167.— Wing-sac, a small pouch in the wing of any 
animal ; specifically, a pouch in the antebrachial mem- 
brane of a bat of the genus Saccoptery~. 


The. wing-sac is developed only in the male ; it is quite 
rudimentary, or absent in females. 
Dobson, Cat. of Chiroptera in Brit. Mus., p. 367. 
sacaline (sak’a-lin), n. [Sakhalin, Saghalin, 
the island from which the plant, comes.] <A 
coarse species of knotweed or jointweed, Poly- 
gonum Sachalinense, from the Russo-Japanese 
island of Saghalin, reeently introduced into 
the United States as.a forage-plant, but used 
chiefly for planting as a screen or cover in 
rough and waste places. It sends up shoots 
several feet high, bearing very large ovate- 
oblong leaves and axillary clusters of small 
greenish flowers. 

sacate, n. See *zacate. 

sacaton, ΠΛ. See *zacaton. 

Saccammina (sak-a-mi’nii), n. (NL, < Gr. 
σάκκος, a sack, + ἅμμα, a link, + dim. -ina.] 
A genus of Foraminifera in which the test is 
composed, of agglutinated sandy particles 
( Agglutinantia) forming spherical. or, pear- 
shaped bodies with tubular prolongations at 
the ends and sometimes united in chains, On 
the interior the structure is labyrinthiform 
without septa. These bodies occur in the 
Silurian and Devonian, and in the Carbonif- 
erous at times compose entire strata, as at 
Elfhills in Northumberland. 


saccharascope (sak’a-ra-sk6p), n. [For *saccha- 
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roscope, < Gr. σάκχαρον, sugar, + σκοπεῖν, view.] 
A small glass apparatus intended to indicate 
the presence and amount of glucose in a sam- 
ple of abnormal urine by the volume of carbon 
dioxid given off by fermentation after the ad- 
dition of a tablet of compressed yeast. See 
Sermentation | saccharimeter, under saccha- 
rimeter. 

saccharimeter, ». 2. A hydrometer for test- 
ing saccharine solutions, used by brewers; a 
saccharometer. 

saccharcbiose (sak”a-r6d-bi’6z), mn. (Gr. 
odkyapov, sugar, + E. biose.] A sugar having 
the formula Cy 9H9901,;: so nemed because 
such sugars can he livdrolyzed with the forma- 
tion of two molecules of the same or different 
monoses, 0ρΗ1οΟρ. 

saccharobutyric sak’a-r6-bi-tir’ik), a. [Gr. 
σάκχαρον, sugar, + E. butyric.] Relating to 
a type of intestinal putrefaction in which the 
bacillus Aérogenes capsulatus is the predomi- 
nating organism. ' Carbohydrate fermentation 
and formation of butyric acid stand promi- 
nently in the foreground. Med. Record, Aug. 
3, 1907, p. 173. 

saccharolactonic (sak’a-r6-lak-ton’ik), a. 
[Gr. odxyapov, sugar, + E. lactonic.] Noting 
an acid, a derivative of saccharic acid. Simon, 
Physiol. Chem., p. 55. 

saccharolytic (sak’a-r6-lit’ik), a. [Gr. σάκ- 
χαρον, sugar, + λύσις, a loosing.] Having the 
power of chemically splitting sugar. 

It was found that the sugar after forty-eight hours re- 
mained the same as after twenty-four hours; in other 
words, that Bacillus coli showed but a weak sugar-split- 
ting power, the saccharolytic action ceasing after twenty- 
four and sometimes after eighteen hours. 

Jour. Med. Research, March, 1908, p. 86. 


saccharometer, ”.—Einhorn’s saccharometer, a 
form of fermentation saccharometer. The urine to be 
tested for glucose is mixed with a little compressed yeast 
and then putin the instrument so as to fill completely 
the graduated portion. When warmed, fermentation 
sets in, if sugar is present, and carbon-dioxid gas collects. 
The arbitrary scale indicates the percentage of sugar cor- 
responding to the volume of gas evolved.— Fermenta- 
tion saccharometer, a bent graduated tube, closed at 
one end, designed to indicate the amount of sugar in 
urine by means of the gas collected at the closed end 
when yeast is added to the urine. 


Saccharomycetales (sak’a-r6-mi-sé-ta’léz), n. 
l. .» < Saccharomyces (-cet-) + -ales.] 
An order of fungi (so named from the genus 
Saccharomyces) including the yeasts, Saccha- 
romycetacex, and the Endomycetacee. 
saccharomycosis (sak’a-r6-mi-k0’sis),n. [Gr. 
σάκχαρον, sugar, + NL. mycosis.] A morbid 
state induced by the presence of saccha- 
romyces. 
saccharotie (sak’a-ron), m. [Gr. σάκχαρον, 
sugar, + -one.] e crystalline lactone, Ορ- 
Ἠιοος + Ἠοῦ, of saccharonic acid, from which 
it 18 formed when a solution is evaporated b 
heat orina desiccator. It melts at 145-146° C. 
saccharonic (sak-a-ron’ik), a. [saccharone 
ΐ -ic. 4 Derived from saccharin. See sac- 
charin, 1.— haronic acid, a dibasic , CeH . 
made by ba gerne nh ν ο HO.) with anes mie πι 
is known only by its salts and its lactone, saccharone. 
saccharorrhea (sak’a-ro-ré6’ii), m.  [Gr. σάκχα- 
pov, sugar, + poia, flowing.] Presence of sugar 
in some form in the fluid excretions, 
saccharose, ”. 3. A trade-name of the sodium 
salt. of saccharin. See.saccharin, 2, 
saccharumic (sak-a-ré’mik), a. Noting 8η 
acid, Cy4H, 9011, which is formed on heating 
dextrose with an alkali. | 
sacchulmic, a. See *sacculmic.. .. 
Saccocoma (sa-kok’o-mii),n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. σάκκος, 
a sack, + κόμη, hair.) A. genus of articulate 
crinoids constituting the only known.genus of 
the. Saccocomidz. They are stemless, the 
ealyx being composed of radial plates with an 
extremely. small single basal, the arm-plates 
carrying wing-like expansions on each side of 
the ambulacral furrows, and the entire skele- 
ton having a reticulated surface. They oceur 


Saccocoma 


in the Jurassic limestone of Solnhofen, Ba- 
varia. 
saccos, ”. 2. In Gr. antiq., a coarse haircloth 
sieve; a form of head-dress resembling a bag, 
used instead of a net.—3. In Gr..costume, a 
coarse cloth, or haircloth; a garment made 
of such material; in the Byzantine period, a 
tight-fitting undergarment worn by high dig- 
nitaries. 
saccospore (sak’6-spor), n. [Gr. σάκκος, sack, 
+ σπορά, seed.] In phytogeog., a plant the dis- 
tribution of which is facilitated by a mem- 
branous envelop or air-confining pericarp 
about the seed, adapting it to transportation 
by water or wind. /. EL. Clements. 
sacculation, ». 2. A small sac or cystic for- 
mation. 

Six centimetres above the tip of the appendix, on the 
side opposite the mesentery, is a sacculation measuring 
12 x 11 mm., with a somewhat constricted base. 

Jour. Exper. Med.,; Jan. 15, 1901, p. 341. 
sacculmic (sa-kul’mik), a. [Also sacchulmic ; 
< sacc(harose) + ulmic.] Derived from sac- 


charose and related to ulmin.— Saceulmic acid, 
a black, glistening substance, (Cy;1H 19,04)x, made from 
saccharose by boiling it with dilute sulphuric acid. 


sacculmin (sa-kul’min), n... Also. saechulmin, 
< saceulm(ic) + ;-in?2.) :A humin-like com- 
pound,,C44H39015, formed together with sac- 
culmic..acid when saccharose.is boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid. | 

sachem, π.. 3. An American hesperiid, but- 


terfly,. Hylephila., campestris, which . occurs, 


throughout the, eastern two thirds of the 
United States. Its larvee feed on grasses... It 
was formerly known under. the specific name 
of huron, which probably gave rise to the pop- 
ular,name of sachem. 
Sach’s curvature. See *curvature. 
sack!, n.— Brethren of the sack. See *brother. 
sack!, v. t.—To sack the rear, in /umbering, to follow 


‘a drive and roll in logs which have lodged or grounded. ° 


‘Also to pick the rear.— To sack the slide, in /umbering, 
to return to a slide logs which have jumped out. 
sack-bearer, ”.— Melsheimer’s. sack-bearer, an 
American lacosomid moth, Cicinnus melsheimeri, reddish 
gray in color, sprinkled with black dots, and with a nar- 
row blackish line μίας wings. Its larve feed on 

oak-leaves, protecting ‘themselyes in a case made’ of 
leaves. Pa aes oe ασ ο eee 
sackcloth, ”.—Insackcloth and ashes. See αε]ιδ. 
sack-cloud (sak’kloud), π. A form of mam- 
mato-cumulus in which the pocket hanging 





Sack-cloud (wtammato-cumulus). 


from the cloud becomes so deep as to resem- 
ble a sack or bag, sometimes seeming to reach 


to the ground. The sack-like appearance is due 
to the descent of the heavier particles of the 
cloud, which, however, eventually evaporate 
into the air without reaching the ground as 
rain or mist. 
Sacral escutcheon. See *escutcheon. 
sacrament-cloth (sak’ra-ment-kloth), n. The 
veil or cloth which covers the pyx or-vessel 
containing the reserved eucharist. , 
sacrament-house (sak’ra-ment-hous), π. A 
medieval term for the tabernacle for the re- 
served eucharist. | | 
Sacramento cat. See Ἄσαί1.---Β8ογβιπθπΏο sturgeon, 
the white sturgeon. See sturgeon. 


sacrarial (sa-kra‘ri-al), a. [NL. sacrari(um) 


sacring-tablet (sa’kring-tab’let), n. 


sacro-anterior (sa/kré-an-té’ri-or), a. 


sacrococcyx (sa-kr6-kok’siks), n. 


sacrocoxalgia (sa’kr6-kok-sal’ji-i), η. 


sacrocoxitis (sa”kr6-kok-si’tis), n. 


+ -all. See sacrarium2.) Pertaining to, or 
forming part of, the sacrarium, or series of 
vertebre forming the sacrum, sacral mass, or 
synsacrum of birds. 
Sacred disease. See *disease. 
sacred-bark (sa’kred-birk), n. Same as cas- 
cara sagrada bark, which see, under bark2, 
sacrifice, v. i. 2. In base-ball, to make a fair 
hit, so as to advance a base-runner, while 
giving the opportunity to put out the batter. 
An al- 
tar-card on which is inseribed the canon of the 
mass for the use of the celebrant. 
sacring-time (sa’kring-tim), n. The time dur- 
ing which the sacring bell is rung at the con- 
secration in the service of the mass. 
[1,. 
sacrum, sacrum, + anterior, before.] Having 
the sacrum anterior: noting the position of 
the fetus in utero when its back is directed 
toward the anterior abdominal wall of the 


mother. 
FNL., < 
sacrum + coccyx.] The'sacrum and coccyx re- 


garded as one bone. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
II. 658. 
[NL., 


ς L. saerum, sacrum, + coxa, thigh, + Gr. 
ἄλγος, pain.] Pain in the sacro-iliac articu- 


lation. 

[NL., <li 
sacrum, sacrum, + coxa, thigh, + -itis.] .. In- 
flammation of the sacro-iliae articulation. 


sacrodorsal (sa-kré-dér’sal), a. [L. sacrum, 


sacrum, + dorsum, back; + -al1.] In the 
synsacrum of certain reptiles, those vertebral 
elements which -have been derived from the 
dorsal series, as contrasted with those which 
constitute the distal part of the synsaecrum, 
pertain to the caudal series, and are desig- 
nated urosacrals. | 
Sacro-iliac disease. See *disease. 
sacroperineal (sa’kro-per-imé’al), α. [L. 
sacrum, sacrum,.+ NL. perineum, perineum, 
+ -al1.] Relating’ to both sacrum and per- 
ineum. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 353. 
sacroposterior. (sa’kro-pos-té’ri-or), a. [l. 
sacrum, sacrum, + posterior, behind.] Ἠαν- 
ing the sacrum directed posteriorly: noting 
the position of the. fetus in utero when. its 
back.is turned ‘toward the back of the mother, 


sacrum, '”.—Lateral masses of the sacrum, the 


portion of the sacrum on either side of the foramina, 
sactosalpinx (sak-t0o-sal’pingks), n. [NL.,, < 
Gr. σακτός, crammed, + σάλπιγξ, trumpet.) A 
eystic state of a Fallopian’ tube due to inflam- 
matory closure of each extremity. 
sadd (sad), ». [A variant of sudd.] A water- 
tight dam inelosing an area in the bed of a 
river or other body of water, from the interior 
of which the water may be removed by pump- 
ing in order.to permit work to be earried on 
without interruption from the river, as ‘in 
making subaqueous. excavations or in ¢con- 
structing subaqueous foundations; α΄ coffer- 
dam. 


The modus operandi of the builders was to inclose the 
area, upon which it was intended to work during the 
season, by temporary dams or “sadds” in November, 
then to pump the water from the inclosure, and, keeping 
it down by means of centrifugal pumps, push forward 
with the work so. as to build it above summer level; 
then, when the river [Nile] was in flood, the force of the 
water swept away the sadds. 

Set. Amer., Feb. 28, 1903, p. 152. 


sadd (sad), v. i. and t. [sadd, n.] I. intrans. 
To construct a sadd or eoffer-dam. 

ΤΙ. trans. To carry on excavation or con- 
struction in (a body of water) by excluding 
the water by means of a sadd or coffer- 
dam. 

The construction of the necessary sadds to inclose the 
site was commenced on January 28. Even this task in it- 
self was of no small magnitude, for the first inclosure, 
near the middle of the river, covered no less than 63 acres. 
The centrifugal pumps to remove the water from this 
sadded area were set at work on March 4, and then the 
troubles began. Sci. Amer., Feb. 28, 1903, p. 152. 


saddle, η. 3. (a) (9). In phys. geog.,a rounded ridge be- 
tween hills or mountains ; a col; a round-crested pass. (c) 
(2) A part of the slide-rest of a lathe below the tool-post or 
upper carriage, which forms the base for it, and rests 
upon the inverted V’s of the bed. Sometimes this saddle 
has been held down by a weight in light lathes. (3) The 
traversing carriage on the arm of the radial drill-press, 
which carries the spindle, the feed-mechanism, and the 
driving-gear. (4) The seating for the front end of the loco- 
motive boiler, carrying the steam-passages from the dry 
pipe to the cylinders and from the exhaust passages to 
the nozle, and spanning the space between the frames. 
The cylinders are cast.in one piece with half the saddle, 


sadistic 


right and left. (5) The forging which straddles the 
leaves of the spring of a locomotive, and transmits the 
load from and to the frames. (6) A metal plate which 
slides on the cross-rail of a planer or vertical boring-mill 
and carries the tool-head. It is usually hooked over the 
cross-rail, and some device is provided for making it 
travel back and forth on the rail. (k) In lumbering, the 
depression cut in a transverse skid in a skid-road, to 
guide the logs which pass over it. 


saddleback, ». '7. A coping with a double 
slope.—8. Creadion carunculatus, a passerine 
bird of New Zealand: so named on account of 
the chestnut mark on its back.—9. A pigeon 
having a broad mark across the upper part of 
the back, suggestive of a saddle. 

II. a. Characterized by having a rather 
steep double slope. Thus, a saddleback.roof 
on a tower is one which has two slopes*with a 
ridge between them ‘and which is bounded at. 
either end by the gable wall. The term is not 
often applied to the roofs of large:masses. of 
buildings. i: 

saddle-bag (sad’l-bag), v. i. In lumbering, to 
catch on an obstruction and double around it: 
applied to a boom, 

saddle-check (sad’l-chek),.. In old English 
furniture, a high-topped easy-chair, sometimes 
ealled forty-wink chair. 

saddle-money (sad’l-mun/i), x. Chinese cop- 
per,money, coined from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.c., of curious shape, and 
bearing its weight-value and the name of the 
place of issue. | 

saddle-nose (sad’l-ndz), n. Adeformity caused 
by a,.sinking in of the bridge of the nose due 
to fracture or erosion;of the septum. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, ΥΙ. 124. 

saddle-pin (sad’l-pin), πι. In locomotive-con- 
struction, the pin which, permits a forging 
shaped like a capital U, either director in- 
verted, to rock or adjust itself to the direction 
of the stress: particularly the pin of the 
spring-saddles. See xsaddle, 3 (ο) (5). . 

saddle-plant (sad’l-plant), ». Same,as side- 
saddle-flower. 

saddler, ~. 3. A horse used for riding; a 
saddle-horse. 

A horse intended for draft purposes may be marketed 
somewhat sooner than a harness horse or saddler. 

Market Classes of Horses, p. 15. 

saddle-reef.(sad‘l-réf), π. A deposit..of ore 
formed in the saddle-shaped cavities produced 
parallel with the bedding by the gaping and 
buckling of strata in a sharp anticline. It 
contains the saddle proper and the. two legs. 
The type was first recognized in the Bendigo 
district.in Australia, but has since, been found 
in the Nova. Scotia gold-mines and elsewhere. 
T. 4. Rickard,, in Trans. Amer. Inst. . Min, 
Engin., 1891, p. 480. 

saddle-seal \(sad’l-sél), π. .The .Greenland 
seal, Phoca  grenlandica, which, hasan ir- 
regular black mark.on its back. More com- 
monly called saddleback and saddler. 

saddle-shaped, ᾱ. 2. In geol.,.a, technical 
term descriptive of an unbroken symmetri- 
eal anticline. 

saddle-tank (sad‘l-tangk), n. A form of water- 
tank, resembling a saddle in shape, placed on 
top of the boiler in small switcbing-engines, 
to give greater weight on the drivers, with 
consequent adhesion to the rail and greater 
tractive power, and to avoid the use of a 
water-tank on the tender. 

saddle-weight (sad’l-wat), n. A. weight 
usually made of metallic wire, which is placed 
astride the beam of a balance and can be 
moved to different points on the length of the 
beam, so as to be in equilibrium with different 
weights in the pan hung from the extremity of 
the other side of the beam; a rider. 

Sadduceist (sad’ii-sé-ist), ». [Sadducee + 
-ist.] . Same as Sadducee. 

sadh (sid), . [Hind.sddh, sddhu, pious, holy, 
ς Skt. sadhu, straight, right, good, virtuous, 
< ysadh, reach one’s goal, make straight, 
direct to its goal, guide aright, ete. _Compare 
Puritan.], A member of a small Hindu mono- 
theistic sect. 

sadism (siid’izm), mn. [From Comte de. Sade 
(1740-1814), infamous for the licentiousness 
of his life and writings.] A, form of sexual 
perversion marked by extreme cruelty. 

sadist. (siid’ist), κ. [sad(ism), + -ist.] 
who practises sadism, | 

sadistic (si-dis’tik), a. Relating, to sadism 
or to one who practises it. G.,S8. Hall, Ado- 
lescence, II, 112. 


One 


Sadymia 


Sadymia (sa-dim’i-i), ». [NL. (Grisebach, 
1859), an imperfect anagram of Samyda.].A 
genus of plants of the family Flacourtiacee. 

ster, π. See *seter. 

safari (si-fa’ré),.. [Swahili safari, a journey 
or voyage.] A caravan. J 


Two days later we crossed to Ujiji and, after afew days 
of the lavish hospitality of Hauptmann Bethe and his col- 
leagues, we collected our safari of one hundred and thirty 
Manyema carriers and started up the lake by land. 

E. 5. Grogan, in Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 433. 


Safe hit. See *hitl, . | 

safe-conduct, π. 1. It may allow personalsafety in 
travel, or it may permit, the removal of goods, or it may 
protect one in residence. If the last, it is usually called 
a safeguard (which see); and it may be a writing given 
to a hostile resident, or a guard of soldiers to protect him 
and his property, or it may be a notice.affixed to property 
or buildings (as churches, museums, or libraries). 
2. The document issued to the master of a 
vessel in the merchant service of a neutral 
or hostile power, insuring immunity. 

safe-keeper (saf’ké’pér), π. One who or that 
which preserves or guards (something) in 
safety. [Rare.] 


The written leaf, if it be, as some few are, a safe- 
keeper and conductor of celestial fire, is secure. 
Lowell, Among My Books, Ist ser., p. 298. 
safe-lock (saf’lok), ». A loek used on the 
doorofasafe. It may be a combination-lock 
or a time-lock, or it may be operated by a key. 
See safe, n. | 
safety, η. 8. Defensive strategy at. billiards. 
In America, since 1879, deliberate resort to 
misses has been restricted by limiting such 
misses to three in succession, and contin- 
gently to two. W. Broadfoot, Billiards, p. 
284.—9. In base-ball, a safe hit.—Isle or island 


of safety. See *islel.— Margin of safety. Same as 
ASecten of safety.— Safety funnel-tube, See */funnel- 
é. 


safety-angle (saf’ti-ang’gl),.m. The angle, 
reckoned in degrees, which marks the limit of 


safety in the rolling of a vessel. If the ship rolls 
in excess of this limit it is likely to capsize. The safety 
angle varies according to the vessel. An instrument 
known as the ‘clinometer’ records the amount of roll 
either by a pendulum ora bubble working in a curyed 
tube filled with eyceio. The term ‘safety-angle’ is 
sometimes applied to the horizontal and vertical danger 


angles. 

safety-boiler (saf’ti-boi’lér), n. A boiler the 
construction or design of which is such that a 
failure of any part by weakness or overstrain 
shail not cause a disastrous explosion from 
too rapid liberation of the stored energy. The 
sectional boilers are usually safety-boilers. 

safety-bridle, .—Marvin safety-bridle. See 
bridle, 10. ; 

safety-cap (saf’ti-kap), n. 1. A cup-shaped 
piece placed on the top of the upper: bearing- 
boxes of.a roll-train, weaker than the weakest 
part of the roll itself, and designed to yield by 
breaking if too severe a stress comes upon the 
roll from a piece too cool to be compressed in 
the pass.— 2. A cap for an engine’ or working- 
beam bearing designed to break if excess 
water. in the cylinder endangers. the trans- 
mission mechanism through inability to escape 
from the cylinder as the mechanism nears its 
dead-points. . 

safety-chain, ». 2. A short chain placed be- 
tween a car-body and the truck to prevent the 
latter from swinging at right angles to’ the 
body in case it leaves the rails while the ear 
is moving; a check-chain.—8. A light chain 
designed to be attached toa key-ring or watch 
to prevent it from being stolen from the wear- 
er’s pocket. 

safety-ladle (saf’ti-la’dl), n. See *ladle. 

safety-latch (saf‘’ti-lach), π. 1. Any latch 
having a stop or other device to prevent it 
from being accidentally opened.— 2. A latch 
for an upper berth in a sleeping-car, designed 
to hold the berth down and prevent it from 
closing in case of an accident to the ear. 

safety-nut (saf’ti-nut), n. Same as jam-nut. 

safety-rope (saf’ti-rép), η. 1. A second rope 
added to the main hoisting-rope on inclined 
planes or elevators, as a precaution in ease of 


breakage of the main rope.—2. A rope ‘at-! 


tached to a brake, valve, or other stopping- 
device, by which the motion of the car ean be 
stopped in case of accident on railways or 
inclines, _ . | 
safety-stop, ». 5. In a factory or mill, an 
apparatus by which the power can be shut off 
at the prime mover in case of accident in any 
department. In steam-plants the throttle 
may be closed by the fall of a weight, the 
weight being normally held up by a detent or 


eatech which ο8η be released by an electro- 
magnet when a push-button or switch is thrown 
in any department. A brake may also be ap- 
plied at the engine to shorten the time of the 
stop.— 6. A device to shut off power from the 
engine in case the governing, mechanism 
should fail or break and the engine start to 
run at excessive speed.—7. In, sheet-metal 
work, an attachment to a press designed to 
arrest its motion. by. throwing the clutch, 
through which it receives power, out. of gear 
in case the hand of the operator, in feeding 
the shells or blanks to the press, comes too 
near the dies for safety, or in case a shell 
chokes or jams the feed-motion or is wrongly 


presented to the dies. Safety-stops are also used in 
presses to prevent the descent of the plungers while the 
dies are being changed. Compare.*dial-feed. 


safety-valve, ”. To be a true safety-valve the area 
opened by the lift of the valve should be sufficient, to 
carry off all the steam that the boiler can make at that 
pressure, with the fire at its best and all other outlets 
closed. It rarely is so ample as this, but the blowing of 
the safety-valve serves as an alarm, and the pressure 
rarely rises much above the blowing-off point, because 
steps are taken at once by the fireman to retard the rapid 
formation of ‘steam and accumulation of pressure. The 
force which balances the interior pressure upon the area 
of the valve may be a weight or a spring. ‘The effort of 
weight or spring to hold the valve shut may be exerted 
directly on the back of the valve, or indirectly by means 
of a lever... The levers should act with knife-edge ful- 
crums to lessen friction and prevent jamming by side- 
thrust. With high pressures and large areas\of valve the 
direct-weight system becomes inconvenient. ,. It is still 
used in England for low pressures, but is little used in 
the United States. The spring pop safety-valve is the 
most widely used. The pop-valve was first worked out 
by Richardson of Troy, New York. The pressure comes 
on a given area when the valve is shut, and tends to lift 
it. When the pressure overbalances the weight or spring, 
and the valve rises from its seat, annular grooves in valve 
and seat are filled with escaping steam, and, by their re- 
action upon the larger annular area outside the first area 
of contact, tend to lift the valve higher and to hold it up 
from its seat until the pressure has fallen below that at 
which the valve opened—usually five pounds. Hence 
the valve opens a large area for discharge, and keeps 
open in full discharge until the pressure has gone down 
somewhat. Then it closes suddenly, or with a pop, which 
gives ititsname. Double safety-valves are those which 
have two separate seats of equal or unequal area, open- 
ing a greater area for discharge than either would open 
alone, or else acting in succession as the pressure rises, 
the smaller area opening first. If this does not relieve 
the pressure, the larger area opens later, when the ‘bal- 
ance is reached. <A locked safety-valve is one which is 
inclosed in a locked case of which only an inspector has 
the key, or one in which the adjusting device is locked 
with lock and key, so that when once set to a determined 
pressure only the possessor of the key can change it.— 
Dead-load safety-valve, a Cowburn valve; a form of 
safety-valve for steam-boilers, or other pressure-vessels, 
in which the force necessary to hold the valve on its seat 
is secured by placing weights directly upon the back of 
the valve. These are usually annular, and are kept in 
place by α vertical spindle. The weights may also be 
hung inside from the spindle on the bottom side of the 
valve.— Pop safety-valve. See above. 

saffire; π. and a. An amended spelling of 
sapphire. - 

safflower-yellow (saf’lou-ér-yel”6), n.. A yel- 
low dyestuff; C5,H3901,, extracted from saf- 
flower, or false saffron, Carthamus tinctorius. 

saffranine (saf’ra-nin), ». [G. safran, E. saf- 
fron; + -ine?.] One of a class of dyes. made 
by oxidizing,a mixture of a paraphenylenedi- 
amine derivative and a monamine... The saffra- 
nines form metallic-green crystals and dye fabrics orange, 
red, or violet, The simplest, phenosaffranine, Cy gHy5- 
N,Cl, is made from: paraphenylenediamine and aniline, 


Tolusafranine,Co)Ho,N4Cl, is made from paratoluylene-, 


diamine and toluidine... Also, safranine.— Saffranine 
MN. Sanie as methylene &violet. 
saffranol (saf’ra-nol), n. [G. safran, E. 
JSron, + -ol.] A basie compound, 
CH: CH-C: NOCH : ‘ig: 
κ. | 
ο oer Use δή σε 
| 
) CgH 
made by boiling Dicnosattearitne with barium 
or potassium hydroxid. It forms crystals the 
colt et brass and gives violet solutions with 
alkalis. 


saffron, .—Antimonial saffron, in early chem, 


a yellow material consisting essentially of antimony oxy- 
sulphid.— Indian saffron, the turmeric plant; Curcuma 
longa.— Meadow saffron, Φ ‘The hemlock water- 
dropwort, |inanthe crocata.— Saffron bronze. See 
*bronze.— Saffron. substitute. Same as *yellow, 1 
(0}.— Spanish saffron, the common saffron, Crocus 
sativus.— Thistle saffron. Same as safflower. 
saffronine (saf’ro-nin), n.. See *saffranine. 
saffronism (saf‘ron-izm), n. [saffron + -ism.] 
The quality of being like saffron; hence, yel- 
lowness: in the extract, an allusion to ‘yellow’ 
journalism, [Rare.] | | « 
. All the news information οοποθεπ!ηᾳ the ease that could 
have been printed was fit'to be printed—and you gave 


safrano 


safrosin (saf’r6-sin), η. 


sap | 


sage-brush 


all the news that we ourselves possessed, Unfortunately, » 
some of your neighbors, deep dyed in journalistic i hdl 

ism, indulged in cruel fancy, created a tissue of indecent 

fabrications, and made our already heavy hearts heavier 

with indignation and renewed sorrow. | 


Ν. Υ. Times, Jan. 22, 1906. 
saffron-sugar (saf’ron-shig’ir), n. Same as 


*crocose. 
saffron-tree (saf’ron-tré), n. In the Bahamas, 
a small tree of the sapota family, Chrysophyl- 
lum monopyrenum, the leaves of which are 
golden-yellow on the under side. 

(saf’ra-nol), π. A compound, Ο14- 
Hy909No9, obtained by warming the hydro- 
chlorid of phenosafranine with alcoholic 
potash. It crystallizes in yellow needles: 
which melt above 330° C. 

safrene (saf’rén), m. [G. safr(an), saffron, + 
-ene.| An oily terpene, CyoHy¢, found. in the 
oil of sassafras-root. It boils at 155-157° C. 

safrifa (si-fré’ fi), π.. . A plumbaginaceous 
plant of Morocco, Limonium mucronatum. | It 
is a root nervine. 4 08 

[G. safr(an), saffron, 


+ -ose + -in2.] See *coccin. 


sag, ”. (d) In railroad construction, a depression in the 


grade of a road; the meeting of a down grade with an up 

grade. An abrupt sag is objectionable, owing to ιο 
varying strains upon the cars of a train passing it, the 

cars on the up grade being pulled apart and those on 

the down grade being pressed together, the strains being 

reversed as‘each car passes the lowest point of the sag. 
(ϱ) A depression in a crest-line or divide. 

In the Fort Benton folio of the Geologic Atlas of the 
United States, an ancient channel, called the Shonkin 
sag, eroded by the waters thus pouring along the ice 
border, has been traced by Weed about fifty miles, passing 
across the low watersheds. Amer. Geol.; Sept., 1904, p. 156. 

sagakomi (sa-gak’6-mé), n. [Also  saccacom- 
mis (Lewis and Clarke); ς Canadian F, sacca-, 
comt, < Ojibwa sagakomin, lit. ‘smoking berry,’ 
¢ sakao, (sakaw, Clapin), to smoke, (sakaipwa- 
gane, tosmoke a pipe—Clapin), + min, berry.) 
A plant, the bearberry-bush, Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi, the leaves and bark of which were 
formerly smoked. (like tobacco), by the,Cana- 
dian Indians, and are still so used by many. of. 
the French Canadians; also, a mixture of this 
kind for smoking. Compare kinnikinick. Jour. 
Amer, Folk-lore, Oct.~Dee., 1902, p. 256. 
sage’, ”.— Jerusalem page, either, of two south Euro- 
pean species of Phlomis, P. fruticosa and P. tuberosa, 
the latter of which is naturalized in the United States.— 
Sage camphor. See *camphor.— Spring sage. Same 
as kbud-brush.—Western sage, Artemisia gnaphalodes 
and A. Ludoviciana, two very similar species commonly 
confused (abundant on the prairies-and plains of western 
North America), more or less white-tomentose and sage- 
like in appearance,, Also called. Western. mugwort.—. 
Wild sage. (4) See pasture ksage-brush.— Wormwood 
sage, either of two narrow-leaved species of Artemisia, 
A. jilifolia απᾶ 4. frigida, of the dry, plains of, western 
North America, having a sage-like aspect. The formeris 
also called silvery wormwood and the latter, pasture 
*sage-brush. ΗΠΟ-ΒΒΟΤΩ 
sage-brush, ”.—Pasture sage-brush, Artemisia 
Srigida, alow perennial species with short leaves divided 





‘Pasture Sage-brush (Artemtsia frigida). 
a, leaf; ὅ, flower-head; c, fertile flower; @, marginal flower. 


into three or five awl-shaped lobes. It is found through- 
out the Great Plains from the Northwest Territory to 


New Mexico. Also called wormwood-sage and wild sage. 


Sagenichthys 


Sagenichthys (saj-6-nik’ this), n. [NL., trans- 
lating its Sp. name in Uruguay, pescadillo del 
red, ‘fish of the net’: < Gr. σαγήνη, net, seine, 
+ ἰχθύς, fish.] “A genus of sciwnoid fishes 
found on both shores of tropical America. 

a Selena ane ea (s8j’ov-beth’lé-em), n. 1. 
The spearmint, Mentha spicata.—2. The 
lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis. 


saggar, η. 2, The cast-iron box in which white 
iron castings are packed with an oxid of iron, 
such as hematite ore, to be exposed -to, the 
heat of the reverberatory furnace in the pro- 
cess of rendering them malleable. 


saggart (sag’irt), η. [Also saggyrt, soggarth, 
sogarth, < Ir. Gael. sagart, Manx saggyrt, OIr. 
sacart, sacardd, = AS. sacerd, < L. sacerdos, 
a priest. See sacerdotal.} A priest. [Anglo- 
Irish.} Lng. Dial. Dict. 


It is a farmer I should have been, like my brother 
Denis, had not my uncle Phelim, the thief! tould my 
father to send me to school, to learn Greek letters, that I 
might be made a saggart of and sent to Paris and Sal- 
manca. 

And you would rather be a farmer than a priest? 

Borrow, Lavengro, x. 


saggarting (sag’ir-ting), . [saggart + -ingl.] 
The practice of the priesthood; being a 
priest. Borrow, Lavengro, x. 

sagger, ». and υ. Another spelling of saggar. 

Sagittal gyrus. See *gyrus.—Sagittal sulcus. See 


coronal *sulcus. 
sago-tree (s&’g06-tré), π. In the West Indies, 
one of several cyeads which yield sago, espe- 
cially Zamia furfuracea and Zamia integrifolia. 
See Zamia. 
saguara (si-gwi’ri), n. 
which 666. 
sagvandite (sag’van-dit), n. [Sagvand Lake, 
orway, + -ife2.] In petrog., a erystalline 
rock composed of bronzite and magnesite, 
with a little chromite, mica, and pyrite. It oe- 
curs in the crystalline schists. Petersen, 1883. 
Sahidic (si-hid’ik), a. and n. [Sahid or Said 
(see def.), Ar. Sa‘td or Si'id, Upper Egypt, « 
ga‘ad, rise, ascend.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Sahid or Said, the Arabic name of Upper 
Egypt (the Thebaid); Thebaic: used espe- 
cially with reference to a dialect of Coptic 
there spoken. - | 
ΤΙ. ». An important dialect of Coptic 
spoken in the ebaid and formerly called 
Theban. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 727. 
sahuaro. (si-hwii’rd, sé-wi’rd), n. 
saguaro, which see. 
saibling, n.— American saibling. Same as Sunapee 
rout, | 


Same as saguaro, 


Same as 


sail!, ».—Cross-cut-sail, a sail in which the canvas 
seams run fore-and-aft instead of up and down; in other 
words, a sail having the 

breadths of canvas run- 
ning horizontally instead 
of af yee a 
Crowd of sail. See 
Ἄοτοιυα]. — Cyclone- 
boat sail. See *um- 
brella-boat. — Flying 
sail, a sail which is not 
permanently confined to 
a yard, or mast, or gaff, 
but is set from the deck 
like the jib of a cutter 
yacht, a sprit or club top- 
sail, etc.—In sail, the 
order to reduce the 
spread of canvas. — Plain 
sall, one of the regular 
working sails of a vessel, 
and not one of those 
which are set flying, such 
as studding-sails (stun 
sails), balloon sails, etc.— 
hadow-sail, a sail de- 
‘jib-headed spinnaker, 





Cross-cut Sail, 


‘ i § 
signed to take the placeof the regular 
the idea being to make a square-headed spinnaker by set- 
ting the head of the sail ona gaff secured to the mast under 
the hounds by a goose-neck, and to spread the foot of the 


sail on the swinging-boom. When the shadow-gaff was 
not in use it hung down the mast and was so secured. 
The head of the shadow traveled on its gatf by hoops, 
and was hauled out and in respectively by means of an 
outhaul and brails.—$heer sail, a sail that is used as a 
drag.—To mend sail, to skin the sails afresh after a 
poor furl ; furl the sails in a neater manner.— Under low 
sail, said of asquare-rigged vessel when the exposed 
canvas is limited to a close-reefed topsail, to that and a 
course, or to a course alone. A fore-and-aft vessel is 
under low sail when its gaff-sails are close-reefed.— 
Under plain sail, said of.a vessel when it is carrying 
only its working sails, which are permanently confined 
to yards, booms, gaffs, etc. ; 


saill, v.i. 8. In lawn-tennis, to rise after 
crossing the net: said of a ball.—To sail b 
and large, to sail alternately close to the wind and o 


the wind.— To sail by the d, to sail close, so that the 
sails are kept only well filled, while to allow the vessel’s 


head to fall off generously from the point of by. is to sail 
large.— To sail large. . See to xsail by the wind. 
sail-hoist (sal’hoist), π. Same as *railway, 3. 
sailing, ».—Meridian sailing, sailing due north or 
south ; sailing on a meridian. | 
sail-looser (sal’16’sér),n. One of the members 
of a crew who are detailed to lay aloft for the 
purpose of loosing the sails preparatory to the 
setting of them, or of breaking out the canvas 
after a rain so that the sails may dry. — 
Sailmaker’s splice. See *splice. 
sail-model (sal’mod’el), n. A miniature rep- 
resentation of a vessel’s spars, rigging, and 
sails, according to scale. 
sail-netting (sal’net’ing), n. A rope or canvas 
netting which acts as a receptacle for certain 
staysails, such as the main-topmast. staysail. 
sailor, .—Climbing sailor, roving sailor, the 
Kenilworth vy, Cymbalaria OCymbalarta. . Also ‘called 
wandering satlor. 
sailoring (sa’lor-ing), n.. The act of sailing a 
ship; doing the work or following the trade of 
a sailor. [Rare.] 
T’ll be wanting a helping hand myself. It's a rotten, 
undependable trade, this satloring. 
Cutclife Hyne, A Master of Fortune, vii. 
sailor’s-choice, ». 3. Α West Indian fish, 
Hemulon parra; also, other fishes related to 
it. Also called ronco prieto. 
sailor’s-knot (sa’ lorz- not”), n. 
robert, Geranium Robertianum. 
sailor’s-pocket (sa’lorz-pok”’et), π. See 
sailor’s-purse. 


The herb- 





Shadow-sail. 
a, shadow-sail; 4, boom; ε, after-boom guy. 


sailors’-skin (sa’lorz-skin), η. A bluish-red 
discoloration of the ‘skin with thickening of 
the epidermis and the occurrence of warty 
elevations, constituting a form of cancerous 
growth. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 681. 

sailor’s-tobacco (sa’lorz-td-bak’6), π. The 
common mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, 

sail-plan (sal’plan),». In navalarch., a plan 
showing the masts, spars, sails, and rigging 
of a vesselin longitudinaleleyation. The cut 
under ship is a sail-plan except that the run- 
ning rigging is not usually shown on such a 
plan. 

sainete (sii-6-na’ta), π. [Sp., relish, flavor, 
an.interlude or farce, dim. of sain, grease, 
fat, ML. “sagimen, for L. sagina, cramming, 
stuffing, food.) In Spanish dramas, aninter- 
lude or intermezzo with music and dancing, 
usually of a humorous character. 

saint!, n.— st, Andrew, a gold coin of Scotland.—St, 
Bernard, a breed of large dogs, 28. to 30 inches high at 
the shoulder, haying a large, Square, massive head: 
‘named from the hospice of St. Bernardin the Alps. The 
original strain was exterminated by distemper. There 
are two varieties, the long- and the short-coated; the 
former is bred by dog fanciers, the latter is that preferred 
for actual work. The color is tawny, orange and white, 
or ted and white.— St. Denis red, See *red.— St, 
Erth beds, See xbed|.— 50. Guy’s dance, chorea.— 
St. James’s-weed, the shepherd’s-purse, Bursa Bursa- 
ο. St. John’s dance, chorea.— St. John’s day. 

ee xday1.— St. John’s eve, midsummer eve. See mid- 

summer.— St. John the Baptist, a Genoese silver coin. 
— St. Mark, a Venetian silver coin, the crociato or 
scudo.— 80. Mary’s River series, See *series.— St. 


sake 


Mary’s seed, the sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus, also 
S. asper.— St. Maurice sands. See *sand!.—§t. 
Peter’s Chains, a feast-day in the Roman Catholic 
Church on August 1, commemorative of the imprisonment 
of St. Peter.— St. Stephen, a Portuguese gold coin of 
the value of 30s. ; the milreis. ἳ 
St.-John’s-wort (sant-jonz’wért), ». See 
Hypericum.—Bedstraw St.-John’s-wort, Hypericum 
galvoides, a plant with whorls of linear leaves resembling 
: those of the bed- 
straw, found in low 
ground from Dela- 
ware to Florida and 
west to Tennessee 
and. Louisiana. — 
Bushy St.-John’s- 
wort, Hypericum 
densijlorum, of the 
eastern and south- 
ern United States, 
with a shrubby and 
leafy habit, short 
obtuse leaves, and 
dense many-flow- 
eredcymes.—Cana- 
dian St,-John’s- 
wort, two similar 
species, Hypericum 
Canadense and H. 
majus, of eastern 
North America, 
ranging well north- 
ward, They agree 
in having lanceo- 
late leaves and 
mostly terminal 
few- fil a wer sie 
cymes. — Creep. 
St.-John’s - wort, 
Hypericum ad- 
pressum, of low 
grounds from Nan- 
tucket to Georgia 
and west to Mis- 
souri and Louisi- 
ana. It issomewhat 
decumbent or creeping at the base, becoming erect, and 
has rather showy, several-flowered cymes.—False St.- 
John’s-wort, the orange-grass or pine-weed, Sarothra 
gentianoides.— Giant St.-John’s-wort, the great St- 
John's-wort. See Hypericum.—Marsh St.-John’s- 
wort, a plant of the ιά 
genus T'’riadenum, native 
of eastern North Amer- 
ica, especially 7. Virgi- 
nicum. T. petiolatum is 
called larger marsh St.- 
John's-wort. They are 
marsh herbs of the St.- 
John’s-wort family with 
opposite, entire leaves 
mostly sessile or clasp- 
ing, and pink-or purplish 
flowers in axial and 
terminal cymes. — St.- 
John’s-wort family, 
the plant family Hyperi- 


eo 





Canadian St.-John's-wort (Hypericum 
Canadense). 


a, leaf; 2, seed-capsule. 


cacee {which ..see).— 
Shrubb St.-John’s- 
wort, Hypericum . pro- 


vaca which is really a 
shrub with a very leafy 
stem and a large com- 
pound cyme of showy 
ellow flowers. It grows 
n sandy and rocky soil 
from New Jersey to 
Georgia, and is found at 
high altitudes in the Blue 





Ridge and Alleghany ιά 
Mountains. — Spotted SE 
St.-John’s-wort, Hy- | 

icum maculatum, of 
eastern North America, \ | 
the leaves, sepals, and ¥ | 
petals of which are con- | a 
spicuously black-dotted. y) ή 
Saintpaulia (sant- 2” 
pa’ l-&); πα.  [NL. Lava dt Bi 
(Wendland, 4993) tis-lospeemcamivnn: ae 


named in honor of 
the German court 
marshal St. Paul-Illaire, and his son, the 
military governor of Usambara, in German 
East Africa.] An East African genus. of 
plants of the family Gesneriacex, comprising 
3. species. One of them, S. ionantha, a recent 
acquisition to greenhouses, is a smal] herba- 
ceous plant bearing a profusion of sky-blue 
flowers somewhat resembling a violet, whence 
the name ‘ African violet.’ The leaves are all 
radical, ovate, or ovate-oblong; the flowers 
are nodding, one inch across, in few-flowered 
clusters, with a subrotate two-lipped corolla. 
sais (sis), ».. An Anglo-Indian variation..of 
siceé, 8 groom. 

He became one of the leading players at knuckle-bones 
which all jhampénis and many saises play while they are 
waiting outside the Government-House . . . of nights. 

.. He... deserved a V. C. if it were only for putting 
on a sais's blanket. ( | | 

R. Kipling, Miss Youghal’s Sais, in Plain Tales from the 

7 (Hills, p. 31. 
sake* (sak), n. [A dial. variant of seak, a 
leak, a place where water oozes forth. See 
sikel.] 1, A land-spring; a wet spot. where 


a, flower; 4, seed-capsule. 





LE NNR Se ge EE A Cg AR LI LE: 


homer 


sake 


the water oozes forth.— 2, The-magma or 

ulpy coagulum deposited from the waste 

quors of wool-washing after addition of sul- 
phurie acid.. It is pressed cold to. remove 
water; then, with hot pressing, it, yields: a 
dark-colored, sticky grease, known as York- 
shire grease, and a residual ‘seed-cake’ used 
85 α fertilizer. 

sakkos, π. See *saccos. 

sal1,.— Sal acetoselle, in early chem., same as salt of 
sorrel.—Sal alkali minerale, in early chem., sodium 
carbonate.— Sal alkali vegetabile, in early chem., po- 
tassium carbonate, obtained from the ashes of plants.— 
Sal amarum, it) early chem., magnesiuin sulphate, of 
bitter taste.— Sal ammoniacum fixum, in early chem., 
crystallized calcium chlorid.—Sal ammoniacum se- 
cretum Glauberi, in early chem. ammonium sulphate. 
—§al anglicum, in early chem., magnesium sulphate, 
first obtained from the water of the mineral spring at 
Epsom in England, and hence called Epsom salts, and on 
the continent of Europe English salt.—§al aperitivum 
Friedcrici, in early chem., sodium sulphate or Glauber’s 
salt.—Sal auri philosophicum, in early chem., acid 
potassium sulphate.—Sal catharticum, magnesium 
sulphate. Also known as Epsom salts or bitter-salt.— 
Sal cornu cervi, ammonium carbonate.—$al culi- 
nare, in early chem., sodium:chlorid or common salt, as 
used in cooking and with food,—S$al Cyrenaicum, in 
early chem., ammonium chlorid.—§$al_ digestivum 
Sylvii, in early chem., potassium chlorid.— 981 essen- 
tale tartari, in early chem., tartaric acid.— Sal febri- 
fugum Sylvii, in early chem., potassium chlorid.— Sal 
fusibile, in early chem., sodium-ammonium.phosphate, — 
$al Jovis, in early chem., stannous chlorid.— 981 mari- 
num, in early chem., sodium chlorid or common salt, 
obtained from sea-water.— Sal Martis, in. early chem., 
ferrous sulphate or green vitriol.—$al microcosmi- 
cum, in early chem., sodium-ammonium phosphate. The 
term. microcosmic salt is still in use.—Sal mirabile 
perlatum, in early chem., disodium phosphate or com- 
mon. phosphate of soda.— 5841 narcoticum vitrioli, in 
early chem., boracic acid.— 581 plumbi, in early chem., 
lead acetate or sugar of lead.— Sal polychrestum Gla- 
seri, sal Lamerianum, sal Parisiense, in early chem., 
potassium sulphate, made by ιν δνμι sulphur with 
saltpeter.—Sal polychrestum Seignetti, in early 
chem., potassium-sodium tartrate or Rochelle salt.— 581 
Saturni, in early chem., lead acetate or sugar of lead.— 
Sal secretum Glauberi, in early chem., ammonium 
sulphate.— Sal sedativum Hombergili, in early chem., 
boracic acid.— Sal soda. See sa/-soda.— Sal succini, an 
obsolete name for succinic acid. Also called Πορ succint. 
—S$Sal t See salt of tartar, under saltl.—$al 
urinz fusibile, in early chem., sodium-ammonium 
phosphate.— Sal nativum, in early chem., so- 
dium-ammonium phosphate.— Sal vegetabile, in early 
chem., normal potassium tartrate, prepared by treating 
the tartar of wine-casks with water and neutralizing with 
potassium carbonate.— 981 vitrioli. See salt of vitriol, 
under saltl, 

salacetol (sal-as’e-tol), n. [L. sal, salt, + KE. 
acet(ic) + -ol.] A bitter. crystalline com- 
pound, CgH4(OH).COgCH2.COCH3, made by 
heating monochloracetone with sodium sali- 
eylate. It is an antiseptic and antirheumatic, 
used for diarrhea, gout, rheumatism, ete. It 
melts at 71° C, shoe dy 

salacot (si-lii-kot’), πι." [Philippine Sp. sala- 
cot, salacé, < Tagalog (whence Bisaya) salacot 
= Bisaya sadéc.} Inthe Philippine Islands, a 
rather large umbrella-shaped hat or sombrero 
made of palm-leaves of pain, nito, bejuco, 
ete.; used in the central, (Bisayan) islands 
chiefly by the women. ... | 

salad!, π.--- 58184 cucumber. See xcweumber. 

salad-tree (sal’ad-tre), π. The red-bud or 
American Judas-tree, Cercis Canadensis. 


salai-gugal (sa’li-gé’gal), n. [Hind.] Same 
as gugal, 
[Anglo-Ind.] See 


salai-tree (sa’li-tre), n. 
Boswellia and gugal. . 

salamander, 7. 9. A wire basket in which 
waste paper or other combustible refuse 
ean be gathered by street-cleaners, and in 
which such ‘waste can be burned.—10. A 
mass of solidified and infusible material in an 
iron blast- or other smelting-furnace hearth. It 
usually consists of wrought-iron. —Salaman- 
der’s hair. See xhair!.—To drink a salamander to 
one, in German students’ slang, to drink one’s health 
in Bavarian beer, emptying the glass in three draughts, 
and finally bumping it on the table. Muret-Sanders. 


salamanderite (sal-a-man’dér-it), Ἠ. ΄ [sala- 
mander + .-ite2.] A trade-name of a fire- 
proof plastic material, of which asbestos is 
the principal ingredient, molded and colored 
to imitate wood, tiling, etc., in house-con- 
struction. 
salamandrine, η. 2. An alkaloid which has 
been obtained from the acid cutaneous secre- 
tion of the spotted salamander, Salamandra 
maculosa. Also salamandarine. 
salamangue (si-lii-miin’ga),n. [W. African?] 
A large characinoid fish, Hydrocyon goliath, 
which attains a length of four feet. 
in the Kongo river and is very destructive to 
other fish. 


salanders, ”. 


See sellanders. 


Salariichthys (sa-la-ri-ik’this), n. 


silbling (zelb’ling), n. 


salcilla (siil-sél’yi), . n. 


salcional (sal’si-d-nal), η. 
saldid (sal’did), η. and a, 


salema (sa-lé’mii), 3. 


salenixon (sal-e-nik’son), η. 


salfemane (sal-fem’an), 1, 


salfemic (sal-fem’ik), a. 


salfern (sal’ férn), . 


salic? (sal’ik), a. 


Salicales (sa-li-ka’léz), π. pl. 
salictum (sa-lik’tum), x. 


salicylage ( ae ea) , n 


It is found. 


salantol (sal’an-tol),. [sal(acetol) + -ant- + 
-ol.| A trade-name of salacetol prepared 
from acetone and salicylic acid. . It forms 
scales or acicular crystals and resembles salol 
in physiological action. 

[NL., < L. 


enus. of blen- 
est Indies. to 


[G.], The European 


Salarias + Gr. Ιχθύς, fish.] A 
nioid. fishes found from the 
Brazil. 


char. See char4. 


[Sp.. zarcilla,.dim. of 
earza, ορια In Porto Rico, Schrankia 
leptocarpa, a trailing or climbing leguminous 
shrub armed with recurved prickles. See 
Schrankia. 

Same as salicional. 
1. π. A member 
of the heteropterous family Saldidz. 

ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Saldide. 


salel, ”.—Sale or return. See *return1.— Sheriff's 


sale, the public sale by a sheriff or deputy of property 
seized in execution of the mandate of legal process. 


[NL. salema (Mare- 
grave); appar, Braz,]. A name applied to 
-Archosargus. unimaculatus, a sparoid fish, and 
to Kyphosus analogus, a fish of the family 
Kyphoside. 

[A corruption 
of NL. sal enixum. Other forms are salonix 
and sally.) A manufacturers’ name for sodium 
acid-sulphate, or niter-cake, left as residue 
from heating sodium nitrate with surplus sul- 
phurie acid in the manufacture of nitric acid. 


saleratus, ”.—Soda saleratus, sodium acid-carbo- 


nate, or bicarbonate of soda of commerce, as distinguished 
from the corresponding potassium compound. See sale- 
ratus. 

[sal, a syllable 
mnemonie of s(ilica) and al(umina), + fem, a 
syllable mnemonic of, fe(rro)m(agnesian), + 
-ane, a termination given to names of elasses. ] 
In petrog., in the quantitative system of classi- 
fication, the name of the third class of igneous 
roeks, which contain equal or nearly equal 
amounts of salic minerals (normative quartz, 
feldspars, feldspathoids, corundum, or zircon) 
and femic minerals (normative ferromagnesian 
and other minerals), that is, within the ratio 
«8>2. See *rock!, 

[εα1, a syllable mne- 
monie of. s(ilica) and al(umina), + fem, a syl- 
lable mnemonic of f(erro)m(agnesian), + -ic.] 
In petrog., in the quantitative system of classi- 
fication, having salic and femic minerals in 
equal or nearly equal proportions, that is, 
within the ratio <> 2. See *rock1. 

[A corruption of saf- 
‘fron?} The corn-gromwell, Lithospermum 


arvense. | 

[sal, a syllable mnemonic 

of s(ilica) and al(umina) + -ic.] In petrog., 

in the quantitative system of classification, 
having the characters of or belonging to the 
first group of standard minerals, that is, those 
characterized chiefly by silica (quartz) or 
alumina (the normative feldspathic minerals). 

The salie minerals are normative quartz, feld- 

spars, leucite, nephelite, sodalites, corundum, 

and zircon. See *rockt, | 

[NL. (Lindley, 

1836), ς Salix (salic-) + -ales.] An order of 

dicotyledonous apetalous (mostly achlamyde- 

ous) plants containing only the family Sali- 
cacez (which see). 

[L. salictum, a 
plantation of willows, <  salix, willow.] A 
willow holt; a plantation of willows for basket- 
making, Encyc. Brit., ΤΠ. 422. | 

Salicyl hydrid. Same as salicylic aldehyde. 

j [salicyl + -age.] 
The adding of salicylic acid to food in order 
to preserve it. 

salicylal (sal’i-sil-al), n. 
Same as salicylic aldehyde. 

salicylaldehyde (sal’i-sil-al’dé-hid), a. Same 
as salicylic aldehyde. 

salicylamide (sal’i-sil-am’id), π. . The yellow- 
ish crystalline amide, CgH4(OH).CONHg, of 
salicylic acid. It is made by treating oil of 
wintergreen with concentrated ammonia. ..It 
has an acid reaction, is easily hydrolyzed 
ie acid and ammonia, and melts at 


[sali(cyl) + -αἶδ.] 





sallet 


salicylide (sal‘i-sil-id), n. 
Same as *tetrasalicylide. 
cylide. 

salicylous (sal-i-sil’us), α. [salicyl + -ous.] 
Containing less oxygen than salicylie¢ acid. 


—Salicylous acid. Same as salicylic aldehyde. An 
undesirable name. Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 9. 


salicylsulphonic (sal’i-sil-sul-fon’ik), a. Same 
as *sulphosalicylic. 
salicyluric (sal‘i-si-li’rik), a. [salicyl + uric.] 
Derived from salicylic acid and found in urine. 
—Salicyluric acid, a crystalline acid, (OH)CgH,CO.- 
NHCHeCOOH, or salicylglycocoll. It is the Yorn in 
which salicylic acid is excreted in the urine when taken 
internally. It melts at 160° C. 
[sali(cylic) + L. 


salifebrin (sal-i-feb’rin), n. 
Sebris, fever, + -in?.] A trade-name of a pro- 
prietary compound of acetanilide and salicylic 
acid. It is sometimes used in medicine as a 
febrifuge. 

saliferous, a. 2. Bearing or containing salt: 
said of plants that grow in saline soil. 

saliformin (sal-i-for’min), n. {[sali(cylic) + 
jorm(aldehyde) + -in2.) A trade-name of 
hexamethylenetetramine salicylate. It is 
used in medicine. 

saligallol (sal-i-gal’ol), n. A resinous solid 
consisting of pyrogallol-disalicylate, CgH3- 
(OH)(C7Hs03)9, marketed in acetone solu- 
tion: used as a skin varnish for applying 
antisepties. | 

saligenin (sa-lij’e-nin), n. [sali(cyl) + -gen + 
-in?.] A crystalline phenol-aleohol, CgH,- 
(OH).CHs(OH), or orthohydroxybenzy! aleo- 
hol, which is formed when salicin is hydrolyzed 
by emulsin or by dilute acids; also made b 
reducing salicylic aldehyde with sodium amal- 
gam. It melts at 86° C. . 

saligenol (sa-lij’e-nol), m. Same as *saligenin. 

Salina beds, See *bed1. 

salinaphthol (sal-i-naf’thol),. 4. 
+ naphthol.) Same as *betol. 

saline, a. 3. Same as halophilous. 

This curious feature of the Tibetan flora [plants which 

may be found growing on the sea-coasts of Northern 

Europe} may be attributed to the immigration of the 

saline types of the Caspian. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. S.), XV. 245. 

saline, π. 2. One of the mineral salts, such as 

sodium or magnesium sulphate, used medic- 
inally. | | 

salinelle (sal-i-nel’), απ. A  mud-voleano 
which yields a saline product. Geikie, Text- 
book of Geol., p. 318. 

salipyrin (sal-i-pi’‘rin), n. | [sali(eylic) + 
(anti)pyrin.] A. trade-name of salicylate of 
antipyrin, CygH;90,No, a bitter-sweet. sub- 
stance used as a remedy for rheumatism, βο]- 
atica, pleurisy, etc. It melts at 92° C, 

saliretin (sal-i-ret’in), . [sali(eylic) +: Gr. 
ῥητίνη, resin.] A yellowish powder, (OH).C¢,- 
H,,CH»5.0CgH,.CH2(OH), formed by ‘the 
action of dilute acids on saligenin. Other 
varieties of saliretin have had ascribed to 
them the formulas CogHogO5 and C5gH;905. 

salitannol (sal-i-tan’ol), π. [sali(cylic) + 
tann(ic) + -ol.] _ A trade-name of a compound 
of salicylic and gallic acids, C}4H,907. It is 
a colorless amorphous powder and is used in 
surgery as an antiseptic. 

saliter (sa-lé’tér), π. [Sp.. salitre, salitro = 
Cat. salnitre = It. salnitro, ς ML. sal nitrum, 
saltpeter: see sal, nitrum, and niter.] An 
Anglicized form of the Spanish name (salitre) 
for sodium nitrate which has undergone a 
single crystallization at the site of its natural 
occurrence in the district of Tarapaca, Chile. 

salithymol (sal-i-thi’mol), ». [sali(cylic) + 
thymol.] Thymol salieylate, CgH,(OH).CO- 
OCgH3.CH3.C3H7, a white crystalline powder 
made i dissolving thymol and salicylic acid 
in aleohol. 
saliva, n. 2. In entom., aneutral alkaline fluid 
secreted by the salivary glands when these 
are present, and, in their absence, by the epi- 
thelial lining of the esophagus. It has the same 
property as the saliva of vertebrates in trans- 
forming starchy foods into glucose.—Ganglionic 
saliva, saliva secreted when the submaxillary ganglion 
is irritated.— Sympathetic saliva, saliva secreted in 
consequence of stimulation of the sympathetic nerve., 
Salivary receptacle. See *receptacle. 
sallee (sal’é), π. [Australian.] An aboriginal 
name applied to many species of Acacia. 
Compare sallow! and sally}, believed by some 
to be corruptions of the aboriginal word. , 
sallet}, n.. 2. Lettuce, Lactuca sativa. 


[salicyl + -ἰάεὶ.] 
See also *polysali- 


[sali(cylic) 


sally 


sally!, ». 2. Also applied to several species 
of trees belonging to the genus Eucalyptus. 
[Austral Eng.]—Black sally, in New South Wales, 
either of two trees : (a) Kucalyptus stellulata ; (b) Acacia 
melanoxylon. See blackwood, 2.—White sally, in 
Australia, either of two trees: (a) Acacia longifolia, and 
(6) Eucryphia Mooret. See &plumt1, 7. 


sally4 (sal’i), η. See *salenixon, 

oe ete (sal’i-blém), n. The great willow- 
herb, Chamenerion angustifoliwm. 

sally-nixon (sal’i-nik’son),.. See *salenixon. 
G. Lunge, Sulphuric Acid, I. 96. 

salm? (sim), ». [It. salma: see xsalma.] A 
name sometimes used in Great Britain for one 
fourth of a ton, five hundredweight, or 560 
pounds. 

salma (sal’mi), η.) pl.salme (-ma). [It. salma,a 
load, =Sp.salma, a pack-saddle, ς ML. sagma, « 
Gr. σάγµα, a pack-saddle: see seam2.] 1. A unit 

_ of capacity formerly used in Sicily and Malta, 

varying from 9% to 12 cubic feet. C. Hering, 
Conversion Tables, p. 55.— 2. A unit of land- 
measure used in Malta, equal to nearly 4.5 
acres. 

Salmian (sal’mi-an), ». In geol., the Systéme 
Salmien, which constitutes.the uppermost di- 
vision of the Cambrian in the Ardennes Moun- 
‘tains of Belgium. 

salmine (sal’min), ». [L. salmo, salmon, + 
-ine2, | protamine, CygH3,;03Ng, found in 
the testes of the salmon. 1618 a gummy sub- 
stance with an alkaline reaction. _ 


salmon, ”.—Chinook salmon. Saime as quinnat.— 
Coho salmon, the silver salmon. See salmon, 2 (d).— 
Columbia salmon. Same as guinnat.—Fraser:River 
salmon, the blue-back salmon.’ See salmon, 2 (e).— 
Hokkaido salmon, Oncorhynchus yessoensis, a salmon 
found in Japanese waters.— Hoopid salmon, the silver 
salmon. See salmon, 2 (d).—Kennerly’s salmon, the 
blue-back salmon. See salmon, 2 (e).—Lekai- salmon, 
the dog-salmon. See salmon, 2 (b).— Lost. salmon, a 
name used along the Sacramento river for the hump- 
backed salmon, Oncorhynchus gorbuscha.—Namaycush 
salmon. Same as great lake-trout (which see, under 
trout1).— Red salmon, the blue-back salmon. See sal- 
mon, 2 (e).—Sacramentosalmon, Sameas quinnat.— 
Sauqui (sawqui, saukeye, etc.) salmon, See *sau- 
qui.~—S$choodic salmon. Same as land-locked salmon. 
—Sebago salmon. Same as land-locked salmon.— 
Sockeye salmon. Same as sauqui *salmon.—Tyee 
salmon, Same as quinnat. 

salmon-cloud (sam’un-kloud), η. A band of 
cirro-stratus clouds stretching almost entirely 
across the sky and tapering at each end, by 
reason of perspective, so that it resembles the 
outline of a salmon, Sometimes it has tessel- 
lations like the scales of a fish. 

salmon-club (sam’un-klub),.». A club used 
by the Indians of the North Pacifie coast to 
kill salmon that are caught with the hook or 
in the net. | 


salmon-disease, ”. This disease of the salmon was 
formerly attributed to Saprolegnia, but recent experi- 
ments seem to demonstrate that it is primarily due to 
_ Bacillus Salmonis-pestis. . 
salmonete (sil-mo-na’ta),, [Sp., ς salmon, 
salmon.}] Same as goat-fish, 2.—Salmonete 
amarilla, the yellow goat-fish, Upeneus martinicus. 
salmon-hook (sam’un-hik), ». A hook at- 
tached to a long shaft, used by the Indians of 
the North Pacific coast for gaffing salmon. 


salmonoidean (sal-m6-noi’dé-an), a. Resem-— 


bling a salmon. 


salmon-patch (sam’un-pach), ». A salmon- 
colored spot on the cornea which occurs in 
certain cases of syphilitic inflammation of 
that structure. | 
salmon-trout, .—Kamchatka salmon-trout, 
Salmo mykiss of Kamchatka. 
salmon-wheel (sam ’un-hwél), ». A large 
wheel fitted for taking salmon, used in the 
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' Salmon-wheel on the Columbia River. 


Dalles of the Columbia river. It is adjusted 
so that salmon running up narrow swift chan- 


nels are seized by its flanges and thrown into 
a receptacle on shore. Commonly called a 
fish-wheel. | | 
Salmoperce (sal-m6-pér’sé), n. pl. [NL., < L. 
salmo, salmon, + perca, perch.] A small sub- 
order of fishes which contains only two genera: 
a singular archaic group which has fin-spines, 
etenoid scales, and the teeth only on the pre- 
maxillary, like the Acanthopteri, and adipose 
fin, naked head, and abdominal ventrals, like 
the Lsospondyli. 
salocoll (sal’6-kol), n. Phenocoll salicylate. 
Salolcamphor. See *camphor. 
salon, π. 2. Specifically, a periodical social 
gathering of men and women representative 
of the wit, fashion, literature, art, or. polities 
of the time. The salon flourished principally 
in France during the eighteenth century. 
salonix (sal’o-niks), π. See *salenixon. » 
saloon-deck (sa-lién’dek),n. See *deck, 9 (ο). 
Salop. An abbreviation of ML..or NLi»Sal- 
opia, Shropshire. 
salophen (sal’6-fen), η. [sal(icylic) + phen- 
(yl).] Atrade-name of acetyl-paramido-phenyl 
salicylate, used medicinally as an antiseptic, 
antipyretic, and analgesic remedy. — 
Salopian porcelain. See *porcelain, 
salpingion (sal-pin’ji-on), n. [ΝΙ., ς Gr. 
σαλπίγγιον, dim. of σάλπιξ, a tube: see sal- 
pinz.| In craniom., the upper lateral terminus 
of the ostium tympanicum of the pars ossea 
tubs Eustachii. Von Torok. 
salpingo-odphoritis (sal-ping’ 26-6/6-f6-ri’- 
tis), π. [NL., ς Gr. σάλπιξ, tube, + E. odphore 
+ -itis.], Inflammation of both the ovary and 
the Fallopian tube. 
spi pingostomy (sal-ping-gos’td-mi),». [NI., 
ς Gr. σάλπιγξ, tube, + oréua, mouth} + -y3.] 
The operative formation of a fistula communi- 
eating with the Fallopian or Eustachian tube. 
salpinx, ». 4. An ancient Greek military 
trumpet of metal having a straight, flaring 
tube. It was used for signals. Compare the 
Roman tuba (*tubal, 4). 
salseparin (sal-sep’a-rin), n. 
rillin. : 
salseparisin (sal-sé-par’i-sin), n.. Same as 
*parillin. 
salsify-rot (sal’si-fi-rot), ». See *rot. 
saltl, η. 14. pl. In.glass-manuf., same as 
glass-gall. See anatron, 1.—15, pl.. Aname 
given {ο mixed. saline masses obtained by 
evaporating the water of mineral springs, or 
by artificially mixing the saline constituents 
of such springs in the proportionsindicated by 
analysis of the water: as, Karlsbad salts, 


Vichy. salts, ete.— Alkaline salt. (a) A salt of one 
of the alkaline metals, as potassium or sodium. (b) A 
salt which exhibits alkaline reaction or changes the 
red color of moist litmus-paper to blue, as does disodium 
orthophosphate. — Anil See xaniline.— Bile 


Same as *pa- 


ine salt. 
salt. See *xbile2.—Bitter salts. Same as Epsom salts. 
—Black salt. (a) The crude solid product obtained, in 
the Leblane process for making carbonate of soda from 
common salt, by boiling down the liquor furnished by 
leaching black-ash., It consists chiefly of monohydrated 
sodium carbonate. (b) An impure common salt from 
India, colored’ by admixture with tannate of iron. See 
bitnoben.— Blood-lye salt, ferrocyanide of potassium, 
or yellow prussiate of potash: so called because blood 
from slaughter-houses is one of the forms of animal niat- 
ter used to furnish carbon and nitrogen in its manufac- 
ture.—Covenant of salt. See *xcovenant.—English 
salt,. See *sal anglicum.— Fishery salt, common 
salt of moderately coarse grain, obtained by rather slow 
evaporation of brine, used in curing fish.— Fishing salt. 
Same as jishery *salt.— Glaziers’ salt, in old chem., 
potassium sulphate.— Green salt of magnus, the first- 
discovered of the numerous ammoniacal platinum com- 
pounds. It is a compound of tetrammine-platinous 
chlorid) with platinous chlorid, (NH )4PtClg: PtCly.— 
Hexammine salt, one of a class of salts of cobalt, ob- 
tained by exposure to the, air of dilute solutions of 
ordinary cobaltous salts to which ammonium chlorid and 
ammonia have been freely added. Also called luteoco- 
baltic salt.— Hopper salt, coarse-grained common salt, 
in cubical crystals with hopper-like depressions on the 
faces, produced by slow evaporation of brine with addi- 
tion of a little alum to the contents of the pan.— Killed 
spirits of salt, a workmen’s name fora solution of. zinc 
chlorid made by adding scraps of zinc to ‘ spirits of salt’ 
(hydrochloric acid) until the smell of the free acid has 
been destroyed: used by tinsmiths and others to facilitate 
soldering by cleansing of oxid the metallic surfaces to be 
united.— Lime, sulphur, and salt wash, See *xwash. 
—Luteocobaltic salt. Same as hexammine *salt.— 
Marine salt, sodium chlorid or common salt. obtained 
from sea-water by evaporation.— Metallic salt, a salt of 
which the basic or electropositive component is a metal, 
as cupric sulphate or silver nitrate-— Preparing salts. 
See ksodium stannate.— Prim salt, a salt in which 
one only out of a larger number of hydrogen atoms in the 
corresponding acid is replaced by a metal or electro- 
positive radical, as monosodic orthophosphate (Na- 


salta (sal’ti), n. 


saltation, n. 


salt-bottom (salt’bot”um), η. 


salt-box, 7. 


saltery (s4l’tér-i), n.; pl. salteries (-iz). 


salt-grape (salt’grap), η. 
salt-grass, ”. The principal American salt-grass is 


salt-grass 


HePO,4).— Provision salt, a trade-name for common 
salt of the degree of coarseness of grain commonly used 
for preserving meat.—Salt acid, hydrochloric acid as ob- 
tained from common salt by heating with sulphuric acid. 
— Salt of amber, an obsolete name for succinic acid.— 
Salt of urine, ammonium carbonate.— Salt of Venus, 
copper sulphate or blue vitriol.— Seignette salt, sodium 
potassium dextrotartrate (NaKC4H40g.4H20); also the 
corresponding sodium-ammonium salt. — Stassfurt 
salts, the mixed salts, chiefly of potassium and magne- 
sium, which occur in large quantity overlying a great bed 
of rock-salt in the neighborhood of Stassfurt in Prussian 
Saxony. They are of great value, particularly as the 
source of potassium compounds"for industrial and agri- 
cultural use.—Syracuse salt. See Salina *kbeds.— 
Vacuum-pan salt, sodium chlorid or common salt ob- 
tained by evaporation of brine in a vacuum-pan or under 
reduced atmospheric pressure. 


salt, υ. t. Ὅ. To enrich (a natural deposit) 


by artificial means, usually for the purpose of 
deceiving prospective purchasers. Thus a 
gold-mine is salted when powdered gold is 
shot into the rock with a gun; a sample is 
salted when metal, or rich ore, is mixed with 
it; a mineral spring is salted by the addition 
of salts; an oil-well by the ‘addition of rich 


oils, ete.— Salting of boilers, in older marine prac- 
tice, in which natural sea-water was used in the boilers, 
a name given to the accumulation of scale on the heating 
surfaces when sea-water was evaporated. Such scale 
protected the iron from the action of free hydrochloric 
acid, but the deposit on the plate and the concentration - 
of the solution in the boiler made it necessary to burn 
more coal, After twice the normal amount of salt had 
accumulated in the water, or the proportion exceeded 2 
in 33 (8 to 10 ounces of salt to the gallon), the boiler was 
blown down somewhat and new salt water from without 
was pumpedin. Every boiler-room carried salinometers to 
determine the degree of concentration and indicate the 
point at which blowing down should be done. In modern 
practice no salt water is introduced, but, if necessary to 
supply the waste from leakage and use of whistles and 
sirens, water from the distillers is pumped in.—To salt 
out, (0) In soap-making, to separate Peat soap) as curd 
ca the original solution by the addition of common 
α 


[Irreg. ς L. saltare, leap. 
Compare *halma, which is from the related Gr. 
verb.] A game which resembles halma, its 
object being to move one’s men, which are 
set up like checkers, to a similar position on 
the opposite side of the board before the ad- 
versary can get all his men arranged on one’s 
own side. This is usually accomplished by 
skilfully forcing the opponent to jump over 
eertain men. 

1., Specifically, in diol., a wide fluctua- 
tion or mutation. See the extract. 

The name ‘saltation,’ or in recent years ‘mutation, . 
has been applied το extreme fluctuation, the immediate 
cause of which is unknown. The experiments of Dr. 
Hugo de Vries on the saltations of the descendants of an 
American form of evening primrose (Enothera lamarck- 
iana) have recently drawn general attention again to the 


possibility that saltation has had a large part in the pro- 
cess of formation of species. 


[Foot-note.] The name saltation has been long used for 
wide fluctuations without recognizable cause. The more 
recent name mutation chosen by de Vries has been in use 
for years for the slow changes appearing in geological 
time. Pop. Sci. Monthly, June, 1906, Ῥ. 485. 


saltatoric (sal-ta-tor’ik),; a. Same as saltatory. 
Saltatory chorea, See *chorea.—Saltatory spasm. 


Same as saltatorial spasm (which see, under spasm). 

A nearly level 
plain on which are deposits of salts. 

3. An English naval term for 4 
receptacle in which a temporary supply of 
gun-cartridges is kept on deck. 


[salt 
+ -ery.) A. factory in which salted fish is 
prepared and put up for market. 


During 1900 there was but one saltery operated solely 
as such in this district. It is situated on the Nushagak 
and had an output of 7,186 barrels of redfish and 536 bar- 
rels of king salmon for the season. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., March 21, 1903, p. 22751. 


See *grapel. 


Distichlis spicata, less properly called alkali-grass. This 
grass endures the salt of the sea-shore and the alkali of 
the interior, chiefly in moist ground. It serves as a sand- 
binder, and is eaten by stock where nothing better can 
be had. Also called sand-grass.—Bunch salt-grass, 
Spartina junciformis, a grass of the Gulf coast growing 
on. the landward side of salt-marshes. It forms great 
tufts from 3 to 6 feet across and from 1 to4 feet high. 
The evergreen spiny-pointed leaves are resinous and will 
burn at any season. Though too bunehy for mowing; it 
is of great value for grazing, but.is said not to produce fat 
on cattle.—Fine-top salt-grass. (a) A rush-grass, 
Sporobolus airoides, growing in tussocks in more or less 
alkaline or saline sandy soils along streams from Montana 
to Texas and California, and yielding a coarse fodder. Its 
panicle has slender, widely spreading branches. “Also 
called alkali zacaton. (6) Same as rough-leafed *salt- 
grass.— Mexican salt-grass, Hragrostis obtusiflora, a 
rigid species with sharp-pointed leaves, resembling Di- 
stichlis in habit, found in sandy alkali soil in Arizona,— 
Rough-leafed salt-grass, Sporobolus asperifolius, a 
low, somewhat creeping species; like Distichlis often 





salt-grass 


forming a dense continuous turf. It is found on alkaline 
plains from Texas to British Columbia, and, as tolerant 
of alkali, may be worthy of propagation. It has an ex- 
panded panicle with capillary branches. 


saltiered (sal’térd), a. In her., having a saltier. 

salt-money, ”. 2. Cakes of salt used as a 
medium of exchange. 

salt-mouth (s4lt’mouth),n. A wide-mouthed 
bottle suitable for holding solid chemicals. 


saltpeter, η. 2. In the tobacco, industry, a 
white saline efflorescence on the midvein and 
lateral ribs, of the curing leaf, consisting usu- 
ally of a mixture of several salts, sometimes 
with only a trace of saltpeter. It is thought 
to be developed by dry weather during the 

‘first stages of curing. U.S. Dept. of Agri., 
Rept. 65, p. 43.—Soda saltpeter. Same as Chile 
saltpeter. 

salt-tree,. 2. In India, a species of tamarisk, 
Tamarix orientalis, the twigs of which are fre- 
quently covered with a slight efflorescence of 
salt which is used by the poorer natives. See 
tamarisk, 

salt-well (salt’wel), m. A well sunk, usually 
by boring, in order to procure salt-brine. 


salt-yard (salt’yiird), mn. An inelosure in which 
rock-salt is deposited as it comes from the 
mine, prior to crushing and screening. 

Since the gathered salt consists of crystals of various 
sizes, many manufacturers pass it, as it comes from the 
salt yard (the name given to these works) into the store- 
house, over a wire screen with 24 meshes to the square 


inch, kept in motion by hand or steam power. 
Sci. Amer. Sup., Oct. 3, 1903, p. 23198. 


salubrol (sa-li’brol), πι, [Πε salubris, healthy, 
+ -ol.] . A trade-name of tetrabromomethy- 
lene diantipyrin prepared by the action of 
bromine on methylantipyrin. It has no odor, 
and is used in surgery instead of iodoform as 
an antiseptic dusting-powder. 

salumin (sal’i-min), ». [sal(icylic) + (al)u- 
min(ium).] A trade-name for aluminium salicyl- 
ate. It is a reddish-white powder used as an 
antiseptic. 

salung (sa-lung’), », . [Siamese salung.] A 
current Siamese silver coin, one fourth of a 
tical, equivalent to 7 United States cents, 

salvadoraceous (sal’va-d6-ra’shius), a. Be- 
longing to the plant family Salvadoracez. 

salvadorite (sal’va-d6r-it), n. [Salvador (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A hydrous sulphate of copper 
and iron ((Cu,Fe)S0O,+7H»,0) analogous to 
pisanite, but differing in crystallization and 
optical characters: found at the Salvador 
mine, Quetena, Chile, 

Salvarsan (sal’viir-san), ». [LL. salvar(e), 
save, + L. san(itas), health.] The trade-name 
of an organic arsenical. compound, dioxydi- 
amido-arsenobenzol, employed in the treat- 
ment of syphilis: originally introduced under 
the name ‘‘ 606” (the number of the substance 
in a series of experiments). 


salve, n.—Blistering-salve, an ointment containing 
cantharides. 


salviniaceous (sal-vin-i-a’shius), a. Belong- 
ing to or resembling the Salviniacez, ‘a family 
of eryptogamous plants. 

Salvio-Cochrane gambit. See *gambit. 

salylic (sa-lil’ik), a. [sal(ic)ylic.] Obtained 
from salicylic a¢id.— Salylic acid, a supposed ‘iso- 
mer of benzoic acid; CgH;COOH, made by successive 
treatment of salicylic acid with phosphorus pentachlorid 
and sodium amalgam. — 

Salzburg black, vitriol. See *black, *vitriol. 

sam}, v.t. 3. In fanning, to pile up (the hides) 
after removal from the tan-pits, covering the 
heap and allowing it to stand for some time 
in order to soften the leather by equal distri- 
bution of moisture and slight fermentative 
heating. 

Sam (sam), ». <A familiar abbreviation of 


Samuel.—Shasta Sam, a variety of California jack in 
which the remainder of the pack is placed on the table 
face down. 


Sam., Sam]. Abbreviations of Samuel, a book 
of the Old Testament. 

9, Am, An abbreviation of South America or 
South American. 

samaderin (sam-a-dé’rin), n, [Samadera, + 
-~in2.| A crystalline glucoside found in seeds 
of Samadera Indica. See karinghota. 

samadh (sa-mad’),.m. [Hind. samaddh, tomb, 
ς Skt. samadhi, deep meditation, profound 
devotion, lit. union, joining, ς sam, together, 
+ 4d, to, + dha, put.) A place of immo- 
lation or burial, especially the tomb of a 
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sambucist. (sam-bi’sist), n. 
_ (fem. σαμβυκίστρια), < cauBixn, sambuka.] One 


Hindu yogi (originally of one who submitted 
to be buried alive), supposed to be lying in a 
state of trance. 

samaria (sa-mar’i-i), η. [NL., < samarium.] 
Samarium oxid. 

Samaritan version, a translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch into the Samaritan dialect (a variety of west- 
ern Aramaic), committed to writing about the fourth 
century A.D. The manuscript was brought to Europe in 
1616 and was first printed in the Paris polyglot in 1632. 


samarium, ”. This metal belongs to the cerium 
group. The oxid is white, the salts yellow, and charac- 
teristic absorption and spark spectra have been obtained. 
Like so many other members of the cerium and yttrium 
groups, samarium is of uncertain individual identity. 
There seems now but little doubt that in its oxid as 
originally described there’ is present at least one other 
ας the europium of Demargay, Urbain, and La- 
combe. 


sambhar, η. 


sambo, ”. 
an Indian, 


Same as sambur. 
2. The offspring of a negro and 


[Gr. σαμβυκιστής 


who plays upon a sambuea. 

Samek (si’mecéh), n. [Heb. sdmek, sémekh.] 
The fifteenth letter (D) of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, corresponding to the English s. Its nu- 
merical value is LX. | | 

samfire,”. An amended spelling of samphire. 

sammy, v. t. 2. To season (skins) to a uni- 
ανν C. Τ. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, 
p. 386. 


yo nS n.— Marsh samphire, the common glass- 
wort, Salicornia herbacea. 
sampire (sam’pir), 7”, In the Bahamas, Litho- 
phila vermicularis, a creeping herb of the 
amaranth family, common on sandy shores, 
‘Memoir Torrey Bot. Club, XII. 35. 


Sample area. See *valuation area, *experi- 
ment area. 


sampler, n. 4. Α kind of shovel divided into 
several parallel rectangular compartments, 
used in taking uniform and similar samples 
from a heap of pulverized ore or other ma- 
terial to be assayed. . 
sample-shovel (sam’pl-shuv’1), n. Same as 
*sampler, 4. 
sample-tree (sam’pl-tré), ». In forestry, a 
tree which in diameter, height, and volume is 
representative of a tree class.. A class sam- 
ple-tree is one which in diameter, height, and 
volume represents the average of several tree 
classes. Also called arithmetical mean sample- 
tree. 
samson (sam’son), ». [Also sampson; so 
named in allusion to Samson, the strong man 
(Judges xiv.-xvi.). ‘See samson-post.]. 1. An 
appliance for loosening frozen logs by horse- 
power, consisting of a strong, heavy timber 
and a chain terminating in a heavy swamp- 
hook. The timber is placed upright beside 
the log to be loosened, the chain fastened 
‘around it, and the hook inserted low down on 
the Hn yor ey side of the log. Leverage is then 
applied by a team hitched to the upper end 
of the upright timber.— 2. A form of brace 
or stay, used in long and otherwise flexible 
machines to secure strength and rigidity under 
the stress of operation at high speed. Par- 
ticularly used in such textile-machinery as 
roving-frames. | 
The most rigid, and strongest | frame. (roving-frame] 
built, having an abundance of samsons, which. are con- 
nected with a rail running the whole length of frame at 
the back, and, in addition, girths running from this rail, 


connecting with the spindle rail, and holding. bearings 
for our lifting shaft. Trade-catalogue. 


samson (sam’son), v. t. [samson, n.] In lum- 


bering, to direct the fall of (a tree) by means | 


of a. lever and pole. . 
samson-fish (sam‘son-fish), m. 1. In Sydney, 
a fish, Seriola hippos,of the family Carangidez. 
— 2. In Melbourne, the young of a fish, Ar- 
ripis salar, of the family .Percidz. See sal- 
mon, 3 (6). - 
Samyda, η. 9. Α genus of plants.of the family 


Meliacex. They are trees. or shrubs, with abruptly 
pinnate leaves, entire leaflets; and hermaphrodite flowers 
in panicles or raceme-like or spike-like. clusters borne 
either in the axils of the leaves or on defoliated branches. 
There are about 80 species, chiefly natives of tropical 
America, but 3 are West African. Samyda Guidonia 
(also known by its later name Guarea. trichilioides) is 
the guara-guao or muskwood of the West Indies. See 
kguaraguao, 


Sana whiting. See *whiting?. 


sand!, n.— Ashdown sand, in the Wealden formation 
of Sussex and Kent, England, the lowest stratigraphic 


sandalwood 


division constituting, with the Fairlight clays, the basal 
member of the Hastings sand. They are 400-500 feet 
thick, and lie at the bottom of the Cretaceous system in 
England.— Barking sands. See singing *sands.— 
Black sand, dark minerals, mainly magnetic iron-sand, 
found with alluvial sand.— Blown sand, sand drifted by 
the wind ; the dune sand of coast regions or the shifting 
sands of deserts.—Campinian sands. See *Cam- 
pinian.— Dinotherium sand, the lower division of the 
Pliocene Tertiary in the vicinity of Mainz, Germany, 
characterized by the presence of remains of Dinotherium 
giganteum, Mastodon, Rhinoceros, and various other 
mammals.— Foraminiferal sand, a sand or sandy rock 
largely constituted of the broken and comminuted re- 
mains of Foraminifera.— Glass sand, quartz sand of a 
quality suitable for use in making, glass. It should con- 
sist of silica as free as possible from admixture with 
foreign substances, especially from oxid of iron if color: 
less glass is to be made, and as finely and uniformly di- 
vided as possible. In 1903, 823,044 short tons of glass 
sand. were produced in the. United States. 


The glass sands about South Vineland are believed to 
belong to this formation, being referable to its upper 
horizons. 

R. D. Salisbury, in Geol. Surv. of New Jersey, 1895, p. 5. 


Graining-sand, a sharp-edged sand used ὮΥ litho- 
graphers to roughen the surface of a stone and prepare it 
for the use of a crayon.— Hastings sands. The Hast- 
ings sand group (according to Geikie) in Sussex and Kent 
comprises the following subdivisions in descending order : 
Tunbridge Wells sand (with Grinstead clay) ; Wadhurst 
clay ; and Ashdown sand (with Fairlight clays). The total 
thickness is about 1,000 feet. These deposits are re- 
garded as of delta origin, and their sbundant organic 
remains are chiefly fluviatile and terrestrial, comprising 
plants, fishes, the remains of dinosaurian reptiles, ptero- 
dactyls, and turtles. The deltoid formation in which 
these remains occur extends in an east-and-west direction 
for at least 200 and from north to south for perhaps 100 
miles. Hence the delta may have been nearly 20,000 
square miles in area. Ithas been compared with that of 
the Quorra. In reality, however, its extent must have 
been greater than its present visible area, for. it has 
suffered from denudation and is to a large extent con- 
cealed under more recent formations. The river proba- 
bly descended from the northwest, draining a wide area, 
of which the existing mountain groups of Britain are 
perhaps mere fragments. Getkie, Text-book of.Geol., 
p. 118.— Headon sands, the uppermost division of 
the Eocene Tertiary in the Hampshire basin in England: 
equivalent to the Barton sands.—Laekenian sands, a 
division of the Middle Eocene Tertiary series in Belgium, 
lying between the Bruxellian and the Wemmelian sands. 
ο Midford sands, passage-beds from the Lias into the 
Lower Odlite, in the southwestern counties in England, 
which consist of yellow sands with some limestones in 
which ammonites and other cephalopods are extremely 
abundant.— Monazite sand, a sand from which mona- 
zite may be washed: chiefly applied to certain sands in 
North Carolina, where this mineral is commercially pro- 
duced.— Musical sands. Same as singing *sands.— 
Neudorf sands, a division of the Miocene Tertiary in 
the Vienna basin, lying below the Leitha limestone, which 
is near the top of the Mediterranean or marine stage.— 
Northampton sands, a subdivision of the Jurassic 
system lying at the base of the Lower Odlites in England. 
They are regarded as of estuarine origin, and carry fresh- 
water fossils of the genera Cyrena and Unio and brackish- 
water forms such as Ostrea and Modiola.— Orange sand. 
Same as Lafayette *kgroup.—Paluxy sands, a sub- 
division of the Lower Cretaceous system in Texas, consti- 
tuting the uppermost member of the Trinity formation 
which lies at the base of the series. They rest on the 
Glen Rose limestone and clays, and the fauna has a marked 
resemblance to that of the Lower Cretaceous of Portugal. 
— Portland sand, the lowest division of the Portlandian 
stage of the Jurassicsystem in England. See Portland stone, 
under stone.— POtzleinsdorf sands, a series of fine 
yellow sands containing marine shells which forms a local 
facies of the Mediterranean stage of the Miocene Tertiary 
in the Vienna basin of Austria.—St. Maurice sands, 
in geol., a division of the marine Pleistocene deposits in 
eastern Canada.—Saxicava sand, the uppermost 
member of the Pleis‘ocene deposits in eastern Canada, 
laid down during a depression of the land when marine 
waters entered the present valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and containing the mollusk Sawicava rugosa, bones of 
whales, ete.— Sea sand, a sand which consists, in the 
main, of fragments of quartz; but on some coasts coral 
sand is found widely distributed, consisting of small 
fragments and grains of calcareous corals.—§ 
sands, a variety of sand, sometimes found upon seéa- 
beaches or in deserts, which gives out a musical note 
under a footfall. Itis a moot point whether the note: is 
due to the expulsion of air confined between the grains, 
or to their rubbing upon one another, the grains possess- 
ing varying hardness, or to some cause not yet discovered. 
—fSorel sands, a division of the Pleistocene marine de- 
ανν in Canada between the St. Lawrence river and 

ke Champlain.— $trong sand, a sand which contains 
clay or organic matter in admixture.—Sugar-sand. See 
*xsugar-sand.—Thanet sand. See Thanet beds.—To 

ve her sand, in railroading, to allow a stream of sand 

fall on the rails just in advance of the driving-wheels 
of a locomotive, to secure a better adhesion when the 
track is smooth orslippery from rain ; also, to allow sand 
to fall on the rails from an electric car for the same apr 
pose, or to prevent the wheels from skidding or sliding 
on a down grade or wet track when the brakes are 
applied. ‘Also, in general, to check or delay anything, as 
a process, while in operation. (Colloq.]— Trent sand, a 
trade-name for silicious sand from the beds of the Trent, 
Severn, and some other English rivers, used as a polish- 
ing material.— Volcanic sand or ash, the finer detritus 
erupted from volcanic craters, consisting of angular or 
rounded fragments of rock or lava up to about the size 
of a pea. — Weak sand, a foundry term, used in England, 
for molding-sand in which no element is present. to-fur- 
nish gas from its carbonization. 


sandalwood, .—Bastard sandalwood. (b) See 
xdummele.— False sandalwood, the yellow wood of 
a small tree, Ximenia Americana, which when powdered 


sandalwood 


is often substituted for the true sandalwood.— Fragrant 
sandalwood, in Australia, Mida spicata. See Fusanus. 
—Native sandalwood. (a) In Tasmania, a straggling 
seaside shrub of the dogbane family, Gynopogon .buxi- 
folius, yielding a fine, close-grained wood smelling 
strongly of coumarin. (9) In Australia, a small tree, 
Mida persicaria.— Sandalwood camphor. See *cam- 
phor.— Scrub sandalwood, a small tree of Australasia, 
Exocarpus latifolia; belonging to the sandalwood family 
and yielding an excellent cabinet wood. 
sandaracolic (san’da-ra-kol’ik), a. Derived 


from sandarac.—Sandaracolic acid, an acid ob- 
tained from sandarac. It was probably inactive pimaric 


acid. 
sandat (son-dii’), .  [F. sandat.] The Eu- 
ropean pike-perch, Sandrus lucioperca. 
sand-bar (sand’biir),. A bar of sand formed 
in the bottom or at the mouth of a river. 
sand-bath, ”.— Ruedorf’s sand-hath, a simple form 
of sand-bath in | 
which the tem- 
perature can be 
regulated by rais- 
ing or Jowering an 
S-shaped burner. 


sand-belt 
(sand‘belt), m. 
See *sand- 
papering-ma- 
chine. sid) ba 
sand-bin 
(sand’bin), x. 
A pocket. or 
bin ina shed 
in or adjacent 
to a foundry 
in which mold- 
ing-sand 1 
received and stored. ready for use. 
sand-binder (sand’bin’dér), ». A plant which 
serves to bind or fix shifting sands: commonly 
& grass. Sand-binding grasses are either stout and 
coarse, with deeply burred root-stocks sending up scat- 
tered tufts resistant to waves and wind (see *cumaphyte), 
such as the maram, Ammophila arenaria ; or low and 
creeping over the surface, emitting fibrous roots at inter- 
vals, and forming close leafy mats, as the St. Augustine 
rass, Stenotaphrum secundatum, The κ ών. of sand- 
inding grasses are very numerous. See blow-out grass, 
~ under *blow-out. 
gsand-blast (sand’blast), v. t. To act upon by 
the sand-blast, or a current of air or steatn car- 
rying dry sand-particles at the high velocity 
of the jet: used to remove paint or ,oxid of 
iron from structures, and for general cleansing 
of metal surfaces, as well as for decoration of 
glass and other hard surfaces. 
A simple method is to sand-blast the exterior of the 
bulb, whereby it acquires an appearance similar to that 
of ground glass. neyc. Brit., XXVIII. 88. 


gand-box, π. 4, A box to hold a small quan- 
tity of foundry-sand for molders’ use, placed 
near the flask or the molding-machine. In use 
the sand-box is often above the molding-ma- 
chine, so that the sand may be delivered by 
gravity as required.—5. In a street-car, a 
box or other receptacle for holding sand used 
in sprinkling the rails to obtain a better ad- 
hesion for the wheels. It is usually fitted 
with a delivery-pipe and valve controlled by 
the motorman. 


gand-breast (sand’brest), 7%. A dam or front 
in an iron-smelting furnace, made of sand and 
fire-clay with iron backing; 50 48 to be easily 
replaced as it is eroded by heat and chemical 
action. The construction of molded fire-briek 
with water-cooling in the iron back 18 the 
more modern design. The cooling prevents 
both softening and chemical combination. | 

sand-bur, π. 2. The bur-grass, Cenchrus tribu- 
loides. (See bur-grass, 1, with eut.) The 
sand-bur is widely distributed in sandy soils 
in North America, and is also found in Mexico 
and South America. It is an annual weed, 
very noxious on account of its spiny, adhesive 
fruits. Also one of several other species of 
Cenchrus, as'C, macrocephalus, the large sand- 
bur. Compare hedgehog-grass. 

sand-cherry, ”.—Western sand-cherry, Prunus 
Besseyi, a low shrub of the prairies of western North 
America, ranging from Minnesota to Manitoba and south 
to Kansas and Utah. It is similar to the dwarf cherry or 
pent μή Ρ. pumila, but has a larger and sweeter 
ται 

sand-cone (sand’kon), n. A conical projec- 
tion of glacial ice the rapid melting of which 
is prevented by a covering of sand, 


gand-crusher, η. 2. A revolving pan fitted 
with heavy ecrushing-rolls for crushing sand 
preparatory to using it in casting metals. 


sand-dab, x. 2. Acommon name fora flounder, 
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Ruedorf’s Sand-bath. 


. Hippoglossoides platessoides, found on both 


sides of the North Atlantic. 


sand-devil (sand’dev’l), n. A’ small whirl- 
wind carrying sand, leaves, ete. 

On still days even it was rare not to be visited [camp 
at Modder river] by a number of small whirlwinds; called 
“ sand-devils,” which would pass slowly along sucking 
up quantities of sand and any light articles such as pieces 
of paper, carrying them {ο απ astonishing height in the 
air and depositing them broadcast. 

Lancet, March 16, 1901, p, 771. 
sand-diver, ». 2. A fish, Synodus intermedius, 
found from the coast of southern Florida to 
Brazil, and common in the West Indies. 
sand-draw (sand’dra), n. In geol., a band of 
pure sand, dry onthe ‘surface, marking the 
channel of a subterranean percolating stream 
which in some eases is sunken to a depth of 
five meters. Sand-draws abound in western 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and eastern Wyo- 
ming, and have a characteristic flora. P. 4. 
Rydberg. (Local, U. 8.]—Sand-draw forma- 
tion, a sparse vegetation occupying a sand-draw. In 
Nebraska it consists typically of. Polanisia trachysperma 
and Cristatella Jamesit, either together or separate, with 
scattering grasses. These prepare the way for other 
species, and later may themselves be crowded out, the 
sand-draw losing its character. Pound and Clements, 


sandek (siin’dek), n. [Also sandik, < Talmudic 
Heb. sandek or sandik, usually referred {ο Gr. 
σύνδικος, an advocate...See syndic.]. In ,Jew- 
ish usage, one who holds the infant during the 
ceremony of circumcision and acts the part. of 
a godfather. : 

sander? (san’dér),”. 1. Α sandpapering-ma- 
chine: as, a disk-sander (one employing. a 
revolving disk covered with sandpaper), a 
belt-sander, a blind-sander, a sander and pol- 
isher.—2. A: device on a locomotive or 8η 
electric car for sanding the track. 


Each section of the locomotive is equipped with one bell, 
one whistle, two locomotive headlights, approved _air- 
brake mechanism, including two engineer’s valves and 
air gauges, necessary brake cylinders, foundation brake, 
air reservoirs, couplers and draw heads; also... pneu- 
matic track sanders. 

Elect. World and Engin., Aug. 22, 1903, p. 312. 


Belt-, disk-, drum-sander, See *xsandpapering-ma- 

chine. ' 

sand-feeder (sand’fé’dér), η. A marine or- 
ganism which passes sand through the ali- 
mentary canal so as to extract for food such 
organic matter as it may contain. 

Boring organisms enter on its central part [of the coral 
reef] and cause the rock to decay. Sand-feeders follow 
and triturate up the fragments, throwing a constant 
stream of fine mud into suspension in the water to be re- 
moved by the tidal.and other currents. , 

Nature, Feb. 18, 1904, p. 372. 
sand-fish 


n. 2. A silvery sealeless fish of 
the North Pacific, Trichodon trichodon. 
sand-fly, π. 1. (0) Any one of several chiro- 
nomid flies. of the genus Ceratopogon.—Sand- 
fly bush, Same as stinkwood (9)... [Australia.] 

sand-gate (sand’¢at), n. A mechanical device, 
placed in an irrigating-canal or -ditch, by 
means. of which the accumulated sand or 
sediment may be flushed out of the canal by 
suitable gates or valves, ..H. M. Wilson, Irri- 
gation Engineering, p..245, 


Sandgate beds. See *bed}. 
sand-glacier (sand‘gla’shiér), n. A dune or 
sheet of sand which advances slowly under 
prevalent wind action and thus imitates a true 
glacier. [Rare.] 
Wind blowing outwards from a deep sand tract forms 
a horizontal plateau terminated by a talus as steep as the 
sand can rest. Under these conditions the encroach- 
ment of sand recalls the manner of advance of. a glacier, 


and to this formation I restrict the term “ sand glacier.” 
V. Cornish, in Geog. Jour. (R. α. Β.), LX. 286, 


sand-grass, π. 3. Specifically, Calamovilfa 
longijolia, a stout long-leafed grass of sands 
or sandy soil, found in the Great Lake region 
and from the upper Missouri to Kansas. Its 
strong and far-extended rootstocks make it 
very valuable as a sand-binder. More fully, 
big or long-leafed sand-grass.—4,. The biue- 
joint grass, Calamagrostis Canadensis, and 
other species of the genus, as C. Montanensis, 
Montana sand-grass, and C. hyperborea Ameri- 
cana, 1189 called yellow-top.—5. The salt-grass, 
Distichlis spicata.—6. The Indian ‘millet, 
Eriocoma euspidata.— Colorado sand-grass, one 
of the beard-grasses, Andropogon Hallii, found in the 
sandy regions of the western United States. It resembles 
big blue-stem, A. furcatus, and islikely to be of consider- 
able value for hay. Called also turkey-foot.— Douglass’s 
sand-grass, a low and slender tufted spear-grass, Poa 


Douglassii, of the sands of the Pacific coast: of some 
- value as a sand-binder. 


sanding-lathe (san’ding-laru), n. 


sand-iron (sand’i’érn), n. 


sand-jack, n. 


sand-leaf (sand‘léf), π. 


sand-painting (sand’pain’ ting), η. 


sandpapering-machine 


sand-hog (sand’hog), n. A man who worksin 

a caisson or in foundation-work, under air- 
pressure under water or elsewhere, digging in 
the sand or silt of river- or harbor-bottoms. 
Also ealled ground-hog. [Slang, U. Β.] 


sandia (siin-dé’ii), π. [Sp.,a watermelon, < Ar. 


sindiya, a kind of melon, ς Sind, India.}] In 
phys. geog., a mountain or ridge which, when 
seen in profile, resembles half a watermelon. 
[Southwestern U. 8.] 


sandillion (san-dil’yon), . [sand + (m)illion.} 


The number of the sands on the sea-shore. 
[Nonce-word. ] ) 


Centillions multiplied beyond the vocabulary of nume- 
ration, and ascending to wauuakoora ; which word haying 
been coined by a certain Alexis (perhaps no otherwise 
remembered) and latinized arenaginta by Erasmus, is now 
Anglicised sandillions by me. 

Southey, Doctor, Interchap. vi. 


See *sand- 
ing-machine. 


sanding-machine (san ’ding-ma-shén’), n. 


In barrel-making, a sandpapering-machine for 
surfacing and finishing slack barrels before 
the hoops are put on: circular clamps hold 


the assembled package of staves forming the 


barrel and cause it slowly to revolve in front 
of a vertical, belt-sander, running at a high 
speed in the opposite direction. The machine 
performs the shaving up or finishing work formerly done 
by hand and automatically releases and discharges the 
barrel when finished. A similar machine for finishing 
barrels and kegs by the use of hand-tools is called a 
barrel-turning and -smoothing (or -sanding) lathe. 


In golf, an iron 
used in playing the ball out of sand. 


2. A device for lowering heavy 
weights by having them supported on sand 
which can be allowed to run out as desired. 
This device is used to lower bridge-spans into place by 
having the span mounted on wooden plungers which, in 
turn, rest on columns of sand in boxes. The bridge is 
moved over the piers on which it is to rest, and the sand 
is allowed to run out through a series of openings in the 
side of each box, thus allowing the bridge to drop.as slowly 
or as rapidly as is desired. In launching ships, the last 
keel-blocks to be taken out are often supported on bags 
of sand. A single blow from an ax suffices to let the 
sand run out so that the keel-block can be removed. 


One of the lowest 
poor leaves of the tobacco-plant: sonamed as 
collecting sand on its surface. Also sand- 
lug. 


Sandling beds. See *bed!. 
sand-lucerne (sand’li-sérn’),». See *lucerne. 
sand-lug (sand‘lug), n. 
gand-mixer (sand’mik’sér), η. 


Same as *sand-leaf. 


A machine 
for blending, disintegrating, and cleaning old 
and new foundry-sand: essentially a centrifu- 


ρα] screening-machine. A horizontal disk armed 
with pins projecting upward is inclosed in a casing and 
rotated at high speed. The sand, old cores, etc., are fed 
at. the top of the casing, and, falling on the disk, are 
rapidly cleaned and mixed together. Its capacity is five 
tons of sand an hour. Another type, which has vertical 
disks, is called a disintegrator. Still another type em- 
ploys paddles on a horizontal shaft revolving in a hori- 
zontal box or cylinder. It is sometimes called a dry- 


mvcer. 

sand-mullet (sand’mul’et), ».. Same as *#al- 
lygalone. 

sand-nettle (sand’net’l),, x. The spurge- 
nettle, Cnidoscolus stimulosus. 

sand-oat (sand’6t), ». See Ἄοαί. 


A design 
made by allowing sand of different colors to 
fall.from the hand over a surface; the colored 
sands forming the desired design. The sand- 
penne is, therefore, rather a sand-mosaic. 

and-paintings are used in the rituals of In- 
dians of the southwestern territories, but 
they oceur also among the Indians of the 
plains. 

In passing, attention, may be called to the ceremonial 
sand painting of the Hopi and Navajo, where the most 
beautiful effects are secured by allowing sand in slender 
streams of different colors to fall from the hand guiding 
it over the surface to form designs. The blending of the 


colored sands is soft and harmonious, and the result.is a 
sand mosaic. Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1900, p. 467. 


sandpapering machine (sand’ pa-pér-ing-ma- 


shén’), n. See sandpaper, v. t... Under this gen- 
eral term is now included a large class of wood-polishing, 
surfacing, and finishing machines employing paper or 
woven fabrics coated with sand or other abradant mate- 
rials. Five types of machines are in use. In, one the 
abradant. is spread upon belts or endless bands which 
vary in width from a few inches totwofeet. The bandsrun 
horizontally or vertically over pulleys and through open- 
ings in a table.or under it, a portion of the band being 
exposed through a slot in the table.. In some machines 
the pulleys are supported by a horizontal adjustable arm 
to enable the operator to bring the sand-belt to the work 


sandpapering-machine 


in any position. Such belt-machines are called sand-belts, 
belt polishing-machines,  belt-sanders, strapping-ma- 





Belt-sander. 
a,standard, supporting machine; 4, work-table: ¢, fabric coated 
with sand, in the form of a continuous belt; α, téension-controlling 
mechanism; ¢, power connection; 7, samples of finished work. 


chines, and belt-machines. Another type, for polishin 
doors and other flat surfaces, employs small horizon 
disks covered with sandpaper and ebm at the end of 
jointed adjustable swinging arms. They are called sash- 
and-door sandpapering-machines.. A third type employs 


large disks of wood covered with sandpaper and placed 
in a vertical position at the side of the table which car- 
ries the work, or Ὃ ΩΙ 

its surface. They are calle 


upon the table, flush with 
disk-sanders or sand-disk 
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Disk- and Drum-sander. 
a a, frame of machine; 4, vertical disk coated with sand; ¢, hori- 
zontal revolving drum coated with sand; @, work-table for present- 
ing work to disk; ε, power connection. 


machines. Ina fourth, cylinders or drums of sandpaper 
are suspended under the table, a small section of the sur- 
face appearing through a slot in the table. They are 
called drum-sanders. A fifth employs a small vertical 
spindle covered with sandpaper, and is called a spindle- 
sander. In all sandpapering-machines the work is fed 
to the rapidly moving sandpaper either by hand or by 
means of various appliances for holding it in position 
while it is being polished. Sash-and-door sandpa- 
pering-machine, See above. 


sandpiper, ”.—Pectoral sandpiper, Tringa macu-. 


lata, a species widely distributed through America, 
Europe, and Asia. The name is given in allusion to the 
habit of inflating the throat so that it hangs upon the 
breast. The names actually used are grass-snipe and 
jack-snipe. ' 

sand-plain (sand’plan), π. In geol., a.lobate 
delta-plain of sand and gravel washed from.a 
glacier into a body of standing water and re- 
maining after the glacier and the water have 
disappeared. 

Near the ice margin, at its various stands, deposits 
must have been rather extensively made near the mouths 
of the sub-glacial rivers. . . . In New England they are 
found quite commonly, especially near the coast, where 
they are called sandplains. 

R. δ. Tarr, in Bull. Amer. Geog. Soc.; XXX. 207. 


sand-plate (sand’plat), π. 1. A revolving 
disk of cast-iron, copper, or some other soft 
metal on which articles of stone or glass are 
ground or polished with the use of sand or 
other abrasive material.—2. One of a series 
of plates fitted to the main wheels of the trans- 
porting carriage of a life-boat to make an ex- 


sandrock, 


sand-shark, 4, 


tremely wide tire, thus enabling the carriage 
to be. easily hauled over soft sand. 
The transporting-carriage of to-day is, however, an im- 
provement on that used in 1881, and has been rendered 
particularly useful at places where the beach is soft, 
sandy, or shingly, by the introduction in 1888 of Tipping’s 
sand-plates, These... are composed of an endless 
plateway or jointed, wheel tyre fitted to the main wheels 
of the carriage, thereby enabling the boat to be trans- 
ferred with rapidity . . . over beach and soft sand, 
Encyc. Brit., XXX. 232. 
sand-plum (sand’plum), η, See *plum1. 
sand-puncher (sand’pun’chér),n. See *sand- 
rat, 2. 

sandr (sindr), n.; pl. sandar (siin’dir). [Icel.,= 
EK. sand,n.] In phys. geog., a sandy or gravelly 
flood-plain or delta formed by glacial streams 
in Iceland and Greenland: often equivalent to 
glacial sand-plain, 


Here they [glacial streams] cover vast areas with grav- 


elly or sandy deposits, the equivalent of the ‘“‘sandr” of 
Iceland. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XIII. 299, 

sand-rammer (sand’ram”ér), π. 1. (a) A 
wooden tool, used by hand in the making of 
sand-molds in a foundry, by which the sand is 
compacted in the flask around the pattern. 
Large ones are used with two hands and smaller 
ones with one. (b) A mechanical apparatus 
used for the same purpose, operated by com- 
pressed air, particularly in connection with 
power molding-machines. 

The range of application of pneumatic hammers is al- 
most as wide as that of a hand hammer; they have even 
been used under water by divers working on wrecks. A 
recent application of the same principle is to. be seen in 
the [pneumatic] sand-rammers employed in making 
foundry moulds. Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 802. 
2. A combination of power-rammers used to 
produce a uniform pressure all over a flask by 
pneumatic pressure brought upon all at once, 
with equalizing levers to prevent concentra- 


tion of pressure at any point.— Pneumatic 
sand-rammer, a pneumatic hammer which has a ram- 
mer attached to the piston-rod, used in ramming sand. 


sand-rat, η. 2. A molder in an iron-foundry. 
Also ealled sand-puncher. [Slang, Eng.] 

sand-reef (sand’réf), , A strip of low, sandy 

land, or barrier beach, built by wave-action 
on a shallow sea-floor not far from the coast 
and inclosing a narrow lagoon. . 

sandpple (sand‘rip’l), π. Alternate ridge 
and hollow formed in sand through the influ- 
ence of waves, wind, or currents. 

The uniformity of the wind-ripple pattern is at all 
timesremarkable. In water-formed sand-ripples no such 
uniformity has been recorded. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), ΙΧ. 279. 


sand-river (sand’riv’ér), n. A stream. carry- 


ing a large amount of land-waste in comparison 
with the volume of water. Geikie, Text-book 
of Geol., p. 494. 
n.—Calciferous sandrock, a name intro- 
duced by Eaton and adopted by the early geologists of 
New York State, in the modified form Calciferous sand- 
stone, for the lowest division of the Silurian strata, which 
consists of a somewhat silicious magnesian limestone: 
now known as Beekmantown *limestone (which see). 
sand-rocket (sand’rok’et), n. See *cross-weed, 
sand-roller (sand’ro/lér), η. 1. Any fish. of 
the family, Percopsidz, especially Percopsis 
Εβρ, of the eastern and middle United 
tates.— 2. A wave. heavily charged with 
sediment: specially applied to those of the 
San Juan river. | 
As the San Juan rises, the waves get higher. The river 
carries more sand and mud than any other stream in the 
country. It has never been satisfactorily explained how 
the “sand rollers” start in this singular stream, but we 
know, from personal experience, that sometimes they 
reach a height of three or four feet. . 
W. K. Moorehead, in Amer. Inventor, Jan. 15, 1904, Ῥ. 33. 


Sandrus (san’drus), n... [NL., < E. sander (2): 


compare *sandat.| The European genus of: 


pike-perches, closely allied to the American 
genus, Stizostedion: commonly called Lucio- 
perca. The common species is the sander, 
Sandrus luciopercea. 


2. Same as blind *shark. . 


sand-shell (sand’shel), ». A. yellow river- 
mussel, Lampsilis anodontoides; or a black 
mussel, LZ. rectus, found in the Mississippi 
river and used in.the manufacture of pearl 
buttons. 


sand-sifter, ». 2. A machine for screening 


and cleaning foundry-sand. The simplest: form is 
a horizontal screen or riddle. More complicated forms 
have a cylindrical rotary tapering screen. Another type 
consists of a flat screen supported on a tripod and fitted 
with an automatic device for vibrating or jarring the 
screen to prevent clogging. Such a device is called a 
pneumatic screen-shaker. Sand-sifters are also called 
riddling-machines.— Pneumatic sand-sifter, a screen 
or riddle mounted on a tripod and fitted with a pneu- 





sandstone 


matic reciprocating motor. The screen is directly con- 
nected with a piston-rod which by its motion shakes the 
screen and causes it to break up the lumps of sand and to 
sift out bits of slag or other hard materials. 

A small 


sand-slue, sand-slew (sand’sl6), η. 
barren area of sand, usually slightly depressed. 


Among other characteristic features of the earthquake 
was the opening of immense cracks, often several. feet 
across and many feet in depth, and the formation of 
craterlets, through both of which large amounts of lig- 
nite-bearing sands were ejected, probably giving rise to 
the broad areas known as sand-slews where the surface, 
even today, is in places a barren, sandy, timberless waste, 
upon which only weeds will grow. 

Science, March 3, 1905, Ῥ. 349, 


sandspit (sand‘spit), n. A low point of land 
projecting into a lake or sea and composed of 
sand and formed by the interaction of waves 
and currents. 


Professor Branner chose as the subject of his presiden- 
tial address, ‘Geological and Geographical Studies on the 
Northeast Coast of Brazil,’ and illustrated his paper by 
means of numerous photographs and charts. The most 
peculiar feature of this coast is the series of hardened 
sandspits occurring at the mouths of most of the rivers. 

Science, Feb. 10, 1905, p. 216, 


sand-star, π. 3. The sea-sedge, Carex arenaria. 


sandstone, ”.—Aux Vases sandstone, a subdivi- 
sion of the Subcarboniferous of Missouri. It was origi- 
nally termed the ferruginous sandstone, and is regarded 
by Missouri geologists as equivalent to the base of the 
Kaskaskia group. It is underlain by the Ste. Genevieve 
limestone and overlain by the Kaskaskia limestone.— 
Bukowka sandstone, a division of the Lower Silurian 
in Russian Poland.—Cape Girardeau sandstone, a 
division of the upper part of the Lower Silurian in  Mis- 
ο το, by western ips Sk as equivalent toa part 
of the Cincinnatian group.—Carpathian sandstone, 
a calcareous sandstone of considerable extent in the east- 
ern Alps. It forms a part of the uppermost Cretaceous 
system of that region.—Chilhowee sandstone, a divi- 
sion of the Lower Cambrian series in Tennessee.— 
Comley sandstone, a division of the Lower Cambrian 
in western England.— Connecticut River sandstone, 
the sandstone-beds of Jura-Trias age, extending along 
the Connecticut valley through Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. They are regarded as equivalent to the Newark 
sandstone, and attain a thickness of more than 4,000 feet, 
and rest upon crystalline and Paleozoic rocks. They are 
characterized by abundant tracks or footprints of amphi- 
bians and dinosaurs and occasional bones of the latter 
(Anchisaurus).— Conoquenessing sandstone, a local 
subdivision of the coal-measures in eastern Pennsylvania. 
—Deister sandstone, a division of the Lower Creta- 
ceous or Neocomian series in. Germany.— Desert sand- 
stone. See *desertl_— Downton Castle sandstone, 
in the Silurian formation of Wales and the adjoining 
counties of England, a division of the Ludlow group ly- 
ing above the Ledbury shales and below the tilestones. 
Some writers regard the latter as essentially transitional 
to the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, thus construing 
the Downton Castle sandstone as the uppermost member 
of the Silurian system.— Elgin sandstone, a name. of 
the sandstones in the district of Elgin, in the north of 
Scotland, which were formerly referred to the Upper Old 
Red Sandstone, but are now considered as of Triassic age. 
They are noted for their empty casts of reptiles repre- 
senting new forms of anomodonts resembling those found 
in the South African Karoo beds.— Ereré sandstone, 
a division of the Middle Devonian formation in the lower 
Amazonas region of Brazil, containing fossils very simi- 
lar to those of the Hamilton shales of New York.— Fell 
sandstone, one of the lower divisions of the Carbonifer- 
ous series in the Northumberland district of England.— 
Fontainebleau sandstone. Same as Fontainebleau 
limestone (which see, under limestone).— Groden sand- 
stone, a subdivision of the Permian system in the east- 
ern Alps, consisting of red sandstone, underlain by the 
verrucano conglomerate and overlain by the Bellerophon 
limestone.— Harding sandstone, a division in Colorado 
regarded by Walcott. as of Lower Silurian age and con- 
taining the remains of placoderm fishes. Other paleon- 
tologists who have studied the fishes think that they 
have very close affinities with those of Devonian age.— 
Hillsboro sandstone, the uppermost member of-the 
Pa jue group .of Silurian rocks in Ohio.. Ε. Orton, in 
Geol. Surv. of Ohio, VI. 14.—Hollybush sandstone, a 
division of the Cambrian system in the Malvern Hills-in 
England, lying below the white-leaved-oak shales and 
above the Malvern quartzite.— Huamampampa sand- 
stone, a subdivision of the Devonian system in Bolivia. 
It is underlain by the Icla shales and correlated with the 
Hamilton or Middle’ Devonian of New York.—Jdzumi 
sandstones, a division of the Cretaceous system in Japan. 
—Lunz sandstones, a subdivision of the Triassic system 
in the Alpine basin in Upper and Lower Austria. These 
sandstones are underlain ‘by the Partnach beds and over- 
lain by the Opponitz limestone, and correlated by Austrian 
geologists with the Raibl beds. They are characterized 
by plant remains, especially species of Pterophyllum and 
forms of Equisetites, Calamites, Neuropteris, Alethopte- 
ris, etc.—Mahoning sandstone, a subdivision of the 
lower barren coal-measures in Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania, lying at the base of the series; and above the, 
lower productive measures.— May Hill sandstone, the 
higher member of the lowest or Llandovery division of 
the Upper Silurian in England, essentially equivalent in 
its fossils to the Clinton formation of NewYork. ‘Its 
marine faunais profuse-—Mentor sandstone, the upper- 
most subdivision of the Lower Cretaceous. formations. in 
Kansas.— Montebello sandstone, a local subdivision of 
the Middle Devonian in central Pennsylvania.— Mottled 
sandstone, in geol., the English equivalent of the Ger- 
man Buntersandstein, the lowest of the three divisions | 
of the Triassic strata.a—Nubian sandstone, a term 
applied to a Cretaceous formation widely developed. in 
northeastern Africa and extending into. Syria and the’ 
Libanos. It probably represents several distinet horizons 
in the Cretaceous series — Oneida sandstone, a Silurian 
sandstone or grit occurring in the eastern United States. 


sandstone 


—Oneontasandstone, an estuarine deposit of sandstone 
of early Upper Devonian age, confined to eastern New 
York, lying below the Catskill sandstone and equivalent 
in age to the marine beds of the Upper Ithaca group 
farther west. It contains terrestrial plant remains and a 
unio-like. mollusk, Ammnigenia catskillensis.— Parma 
sandstone, a white sandstone at the bottom of the coal- 
measure series of the lower peninsula of Michigan. It 
has a thickness of 100 feet in the vicinity of East Saginaw, 
and is an important source of artesian water. Its fossil 
fauna shows it to be a sandy phase of the Maxville lime- 
stone of late Mississippian age.— Pe sandstone, a 
series of plant-bearing sandstones and shales of Devonian 
age in the State of Maine, United States, and the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada.— Saccharoidal sand- 
stone, a very pure sandstone, much prized as a glass 
sand, occurring at Crystal City, south of St. Lonis, and 
elsewhere in Missouri, It has a sugary texture, and be- 
longs to the Ordovician period. Amer. Geol., Aug., 1904, 
p. 105.—Sandstone dike. See *dike.— Sherburne 
sandstone, a division of the Upper Devonian:in central 
New York, equivalent to the lower part of the Portage 
group farther west.—Sillery sandstone, a term intro- 
uced by Sir W. Logan fora division of the rocks near 
Quebec, regarded as lying at the top of the Quebec group, 
which taken as a whole was considered as of the age of 
the Calciferous and Chazy groups. Later investigations 
have shown that the Sillery formation is probably of 
Cambrian age.— Spilsby sandstone, a deposit in Lin- 
colnshire, England, forming the base of the Neocemian 
series and resting on the Upper Kimmeridge shales.— 
Starucca sandstone, a division of the Upper Devonian 
strata in eastern Pennsylvania.— Torridon sandstone, 
the upper member of the pre-Cambrian rocks of north- 
western Scotland, so named by Nicol from Loch Torridon. 
—Vienna sandstone, See jlysch. 
sand-strako+ (sand’strak), ». A garboard 
strake: - is 
sand-sugar (sand’shig”ir), n. Same as lac- 
tose. A. F,.Holleman (trans.), Lab. Manual 
of Organic Chem., Ῥ. 38. 
sand-table (sand’ta”bl), π. In paper manuf., 
a box or catch-basin to catch and strain out 
any sand that may be mixed with the stream 
of stock flowing to a *paper-machine (which 
see). | 
sand-tube, . 2. In geol., a tube of fused or 
sintered sand which has been melted together 
along the path of a lightning-stroke; a fulgu- 
rite In sand. 
sand-valve (sand ’ valy), π. 1. See *sand- 
gate. Η. M. Wilson, Irrigation Engineering, 
p. 248.— 2. The rod or lever which controls 
the sand in the sand-box of a locomotive .or a 
street-railway car. The sand is allowed to fall upon 
the rail in front of the driving-wheels. The engineman 
controls it in the locomotive by a lever and rod, or it has 
the form of an ejector, working by air from the brake- 
reservoir. In the street-car it is operated by a push-rod 
under the foot of the motorman. πα 
sand-vine (sand’vin), ». «οποῖοῦιβ levis, a vine 
of the. milkweed family growing in thickets 
from Penn- | 2 bab 
sylvania to 
orida and 
west to 
Kansas and 
Texas. It 
has. deeply 
cordate, 
ovate leaves, 
small whit- 
ish. flowers 
in’ axillary 
cymes, and 
large . folli- 
cles. 
sandware 
(sand ’ war), 
nm. A 608189 
pottery or 
stoneware, | 
compose d 
largely. of 
sand, used 
for crucibles 
in which 
metal is 
melted. 

The sandware crucibles used in melting the alloy, and 

the molds in which the bar is cast. 
Sci. Amer. Sup., June 25, 1904, p. 23816. 
sand-warped (ον ATED), a. Said of a ves- 
sel when it is left on a sand-bar by the ebbing 
sand-wash (sand’wosh),n. A sloping surface 
of sand spread out by an intermittent stream 
or flood. [Southwestern U. S.] 

From this point the party worked down the sandwash 
of Rio San Ignacio (or Rio Altar) to the coast of the Gulf 
of California, where the Tepoka Indians lived until 
recently. τν Setence, Jan. 4, 1901, p. 38. 

sand-wave (sand’wav), π. In phys. geog., a 
low ridge of sand formed by waves or currents 
of waters: 5.) 

The water-wave was really controlled by a submerged 





Sand-vine (Gonolobus levis). 
@, flower; 4, crown-lobe tipped by a 2-cleft 
awn; c, Stamen-tube; d, follicle or 
seed-pod. 


sandwich-girder (sand’wich-gér’dér), n. 


sand-wave, the up-stream flank of which was exposed to 
a heavy shower of sand from the turbid water. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), XITI. 605. 


sand-wheel (sand’hwél), n. A wheel of large 
diameter fitted with buckets on its periphery 
by which the water and sand fromstamp-mills 
or ore-dressing works. are elevated and then, 
by launders or flumes on a sufficient incline, 
conveyed away to points of disposal. 

sandwich, .—Club sandwich, slices of bread or 
toast with thin layers of cooked bacon and cold roast 
chicken with Mayonnaise dressing and sometimes lettuce 
between them.— Spanish sandwich, Graham bread in 
thin slices spread with mustard, with a layer of cottage 
cheese and one of chopped olives mixed with Mayonnaise 
dressing. 

See 

* girder, 


sandwort, ”.—Arctic sandwort, Arenaria biflora, 


which ‘ranges from Greenland and Labrador to Quebec 
and west to Alaska; also south in the mountains to Ari- 
zona.— Blunt-leaved sandwort, Mehringialateriflora, 
a widely diffused North American plant closely related 
{ο Arenaria and formerly united with it.— Large-leaved 
sandwort, Mehringia macrophylla, a species with 
larger leaves, ranging from the Great Lakes to British 
Columbia and south to California.— Pine-barren sand- 
wort, Arenaria Caroliniana, a native of the pine-barrens 
of New Jersey and extending south near the coast to 
Florida.— Rock sandwort, Arenaria Michauzii, which 
grows in rocky places throughout most of eastern North 
America and has whorls of rigid subulate leaves.— Sea- 
beach sandwort, the sea sandwort, Honkenya peploides. 
—Seaside sandwort, the salt-marsh sand-spurry, T%ssa 
marina.— Texas sandwort, Arenaria Texana, of dry 
rocky soil in Texas and northward to Kansas and Mis- 
souri. It closely resembles the rock sandwort.— Thyme- 
leaved sandwort, Arenaria serpyllifolia, an old-world 
species thoroughly 
naturalized in 
America as a weed. 
It has very short 
opposite leaves. 
sandy, α.-- 
Sandy-ground 
bug. See xbug2. 


sandy3(san‘di), 
n..[ Prob. « 
sandy1, a.) A 
Tasmanian 
fish, Uphritis 
urvillii, Also 
ealledthe fresh- 
water flathead. 

sandy-blight 
(san’di-blit), 2. 
A form of econ- 
junctivitis 





common in 

Thyme-leaved Sandwort 
Rome parts of (Arenaria serpyllifolia). 
Australia, E. @, capsule surrounded by the scarious 
E. Morris, Aus- calyx; 6, expanded flower. 


tral English. 


sang3, n. 2. Same as malignant anthrax (F. 
sang de rate). " 


sang (sang), n. A reduction of ginseng. Also 


seng. (Rural, U. 8.] 


The average “sang” digger has very little conscience. 
M. 6. Kains, Ginseng, p, 31. 


sang‘ (sang), v. 4. [sang4, n.] To gather gin- 
seng for the market. [Rural, U. 8.] | 
sangar (sang’giir), n. In South Africa, a low 
stone wall or screen built to protect a firing 
party; a trench. See trench. Also sungar. 
We ran round an’ about, an’ all we got was shootin’ 
into the camp at night, an’ rushin’ empty sungars wid 
the long bradawl, an’ bein’ hit from behind rocks, till we 


was wore out.’ 
R. Kipling, ‘Love-o’-Women,’ in Many Inventions, p. 
[308, 


Here and there dotted in all directions were little stone 
walls or forts, to all appearance lifeless, except when 
someone showed to change his position, or move from 
one wall to another. Instantly the opposing sangars 
would blaze with musketry. | 

United Service Mag., April, 1901, p. 70. 


singerbund (seng’ér-bént), mn. [G., <. sdnger, 
singer, bund, union.) A German. male 
singing society or chorus. | 
singerfest (seng’ér-fest), n. [G., ς sdnger, 
singer, + fest, festival.] A song-festival; a 
social gathering of German choral societies 
for competition. bi | | 
It is thought that the event will attract several hun- 
dred shooters from all over the United States, as the 
Saengerfest will be in progress here the week of the 
shoot. Resolutions were adopted that the officers of 


the Saengerfest be tendered an invitation to the shoot. 
; Forest and Stream, Jan. 24, 1903, p. 78. 


Sanghara-nut, ». Same as, Singhara. nut 
(which see, under nwt). 

sangley (siing-la’), ».. [Philippine Sp., given 
as from ‘‘Chinese. hiang lay, a traveling mer- 
chant” (Blumentritt, Vocab.), meaning per- 


Sans. 


haps Chinese hing, go, + lai, come.} A Chinese 
trader or merchant. [Philippine Is.] 
sanglot (son-gl6’), n. .[F. sanglot, OF. san- 
glout, senglout, < L. singultus, a sobbing. See 
singult.| In singing, an embellishment con- 
sisting of an aspirated sob-like grace-note 
added to the penultimate tone in certain skips: 
used mostly with interjections of sorrow or 
despair. 
sangree-root (sang’ gré-roét), ». 
ksangrel. | 
sangrel (sang’grel), ». The Virginia snake- 
root, Aristolochia Serpentaria. Also snagrel 
and sangree-root. 
sanguifacient (sang-gwi-fa’shient), a. ΠΠ. 
sanguis, blood, + faciens(-ent-), making.] 
Blood-forming. ~ 
sanguimotor. (sang-gwi-m6’tor), a. [L. san- 
guis, blood, + motor; mover.] Relating to 
the circulation of the blood. 
sanguimotory (sang-gwi-m0’t6-ri), a Same 
as *sanguimotor. ; 
sanguinarin, ». This acrid alkaloid, ΟορΗις- 
O4,N + ἨΠοο, is used in medicine as an expec- 
torant, purgative, and emetic. 
sanguineoserous (sang-gwin” 6-6-sé’rus), a. 
[L. sanguineus, bloody, + E. serous.}~ Same 
as serosanguinolent. ‘ | 
sanguinite (sang’gwi-nit),.n. [L. sanguis 
(sanguin-), blood, + -ite2.] A sulpharsenite 
of silver occurring in hexagonal scales which 
are of a deep-red color by transmitted light: 
found at Chafiarcillo, Chile. 
sanguisuction (sang-gwi-suk’shon), η. [L. 
. suctio(n-),. suction.] 


Same as 


sanguis, blood, + 
The sucking of blood. 
san-hien (siin-hé-en’), n. [Chin.] A Chinese 
three-stringed lute. or banjo similar.to the 
Hindu ravanastron. Compare *ur-hien: 
sanicle, ”.—Black sanicle. (a) The great black mas- 
terwort, Astrantia major. δν Sanicula Marilandica. 
Also called black snakeroot.— False sanicle, thé bishop’s- 


cap, Mitella diphylla.— Yorkshire sanicle, the butter- 
wort or marsh violet, Pinguicula vulgaris. 


sanidinite (san’i-di-nit),. [sanidine + -ite2.] 
In petrog., phanerie masses occurring like seg- 
regations in trachytie and phonoliti¢ volcanic 
lavas and sometimes ejected as bombs: com- 
posed chiefly of orthoclase feldspar with sub- 
ordinate ‘amounts of other minerals. It:has 
been proposed by Weed and Pirsson (1895). to 
apply the name sanidinite to syenitic rocks 

composes almost wholly of orthoclase. 

sanification (sami-i-fi-ka’shon),». The process 
of sanifying or rendering sanitary; the putting 
and keeping (something) in a sanitary con- 
dition. ή : 

The educational ideal is now to develop capacities in 
as many directions.as possible, to indulge caprice and 
velleity a little, to delay consistency for a time, and let 
the diverse prepotencies struggle with each other. Now 
everything psychic tends in its turn to be intense to the 
point..of_ illusion or positive obsession, but nature’s 
rhythm, if allowed to have its due course, prevents stag- 
nation and hebetude, and the passion to change keeps all 
powers fluent and plastic, gives elasticity and develops 
power of sanijication.. Sometimes there. seem almost, to 
be dual or multiplex personalities. 

6. 5. Hall, Adolescence, 11. 89. 
saniopurulent (sa”ni-6-pu’r§-lent), α. πι. 
sanies, sanies, + purulentus, purulent.] Partl 
sanious and partly purulent. Buck, Med, 

Handbook, VII. 52. » , 

sanioserous (s&’ni-d-s6’rus), -α.. [L.. sanies, 
sanies, + NL. serosus, serous.}, Partly sanious 
and ‘partly serous. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
VIL. 52. 

sanitary, @.—Sanitary chemistry, survey. 
kchemistry, ksurvey. 

II. x. A public water-closet, urinal, and 
lavatory. 


Sannoisian stage. See *stage. 


sanoform (san’6-férm), n. [L. sanus; sound 
+ E. form(aldehyde).| A trade-name of methyl 
2 


1 
diiodosalicylate, HOCgH2I2COOCHs, prepared 
by the action of iodine on oil of wintergreen. 
It is a colorless, odorless, tasteless crystalline 
powder, and is used in surgery as a.substitute 
for iodoform. 

sanose (san’6s), n. [L.sanus, sound, + -ose.] - 
A commercial product, essentially a mixture 
of albumoses. = 

san-pedrito (siin’pe-dré’td), π. [Sp., ‘little 
Saint Peter.’]. Same as *mariposa, 2... 


Sans nombre, in /aw, without number, unlimited ; also, 
uncertain in number.— Sans recours, in law, without 
recourse. These words added to an indorsement render 
the indorsee not liable. See éndorsement, 4. ία Ἱ 


Sans. An abbreviation of Sanskrit. 


See 





sansa2 (san’si), π. [Also sansi; African. ] 
An African musical instrument which consists 
of a sounding-board 
of some hard wood 
with strips of iron, or 
oceasionally bamboo, 
fastened to it'so as to 
leave one end free to: 
vibrate. The instru- 
ment is usually played 
by holding it in both 
hands and with the 
thumbs pressing down 
and releasing the 
keys, of which there 
are sometimes forty 
or more. Also called 
zimba. 

san-sam (san-sam’), 
n. [Korean san sam, 
‘mountain ginseng.’ ] 
The wild ginseng of 
Manchuriaand Korea, 
apparently including 
the ‘imperial.’ Its roots are sometimes a foot 
long and an inch in diameter. 


The extreme rarity of san-sam augments the supersti- 
tious repute in which it is held. 
Foulk, Foreign Relations of the U. 8., 1886, 
[ρ. 329. 





Sansa. 


g 
(In the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York.) 


Sanse. Anabbreviation of Sanserit (Sanskrit). 

sanse, . See zancze. 

sansi (san’si), 7. Same as *sansa2, 

Sansk. An abbreviation’ of Sanskrit. 

Sanskritize (san’skrit-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
Sanskritized, ppr. Sanskritizing. [Sanskrit + 
-ize.| To render similar to Sanskrit; modify 
by Sanskritie influences. 

Dr. Grierson is of opinion that Assamese is fortunate in 
not having been Sanskritized like its sister, Bengali. 
Atheneum, Aug. 13, 1904, p. 199. 
sant? (siint), π. Same as sunt. 

Santa Cruz formation. See *formation. 

santal, ». II. a. Same as santalaceous; also, 
belonging to the order Santalales. — See 
*Santalales. 

Santalales (san-ta-la’léz),. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), « Santalum + -ales.] An order of 
dicotyledonous. archichlamydeous (mostly 
apetalous) plants, characterized chiefly by dic- 
cious or hermaphrodite flowers with the ovary 
inferior and one-celled. It embraces seven 
families, of which the most important are the 
Santalacex, Loranthacez, Balanophoraceez, and 
Olacacee. | τ 

santalol (san’ta-lol), ». [Santalum + -ol.] 
An ethereal oil, Cj;H»g0, found in sandal- 
wood-oil. It yields water and a sesquiterpene, 
Ci5Ho4, when treated with phosphorus pent- 
oxid. ΤΠ boils at 910560. 

santapee (san-ta-pé’), ». [Fr. Creole pron. 
of centipede.| In British Guiana, a hooligan. 

The “centipede” has been defined as a youth (say) 
under thirty years of age who ‘“‘ pursues the occupation 
of idleness with an interminable industry.” A gang of 


“centipedes ” for a consideration will waylay and assault 
.. beat anyone. There is a street ditty which says 


Man santapee bad, 
but | 
Oman santapee wussa bad, 
1.6., the female ‘“‘centipede” is worse than the male. 
J. Platt, Jr., in N. and Q., 10th ser., X. 264. 
santol (siin-tdl’), ». [Philippine name.] An 
evergreen tree, Sandoricum Indicum, belong- 
ing to the Meliacezx, having trifoliolate leaves 
and axillary panicles of. small sweet-scented 


flowers: Its fruit, which is about the size of ‘an orange, 
contains 5 one-seeded’ nuts surrounded by a fleshy acid 
pulp of a peculiar odor but edible. Itis eaten either raw or 
in the form of preserves, and is sold on the streets of Manila. 


Santo Martino (siin’td miir-té’n6). [It.] A 
seventeenth-century silver coin of Lucea, 
equal to 15 soldi: so named from the saint a 
likeness of whose head is stamped on the re- 
verse. 

santone (san’tén), n. [sant(onica) + -one.] 
An unsaturated liquid hydrocarbon, 01ρΗορ, 
obtained by reducing santonic acid with hy- 
driodic acid. It boils at 235-245° C. 

Santonic acid, a yellow crystalline acid, Cj5H2904, made 
by boiling santonin with barium hydroxid. Itis isomeric 
with santoninic acid and melts, at 163.6° C, 

santonide (san’td-nid), κ. [santon(ica) + 
-idel.| A crystalline compound, ©;;H;90s3, 
made by boiling santonic acid with pinsin! 
acetic acid and heating the residue to 180° 60, 
It melts at 1215 0. 

santoninic (san-t6-nin’ik), a.  [santonin + 
-ic.] Derived from santonin.— Santoninic acid, 


a colorless crystalline acid, C};5;Ho904, made by 
santonin’ with caustic potash or soda solution. 
heated to 120° C. it yields santonin and water. The sodium 
salt is used as-an anthelmintic. 


Santorin earth. See *earthl. 

Santorini’s duct. Same as Bernard’s canal 
(which see, under canal1). 

santorinite (san’t6-ri-nit), n. [Santorini + 
-ite2.| In petrog., a name proposed by Wash- 
ington (1897) for those andesites which con- 
tain labradorite and anorthite with pyroxene, 
such as the pyroxene-andesites of Santorini. 

sanza (san’zi), η. The mare or residual cake 
from ripe olives, crushed and pressed at com- 
mon temperature to produce olive-oil. Also 
known as nocciulo. 

Sao (sa’6), n. [NL., ς Gr. Σαώ, a Nereid.] A 
genus of opisthoparian trilobites with dis- 
tinetly lobed glabella, seventeen thoracie seg- 
ments, and.extremely small pygidium. © Sao 
hirsuta is.a well-known form, abundant in the 
Cambrian rocks of Bohemia, whose ontogeny 
has been fully deseribed ‘by Barrande. 

sao-felipe (soun-fa-lé’pa), π. [Peg., 
Philip.’] A silver coin of Philip III. of 
gal (1621-40). 

$40-joao (soun-zhd-oun’), n. 
John.’] A silver coin of Johan IV. of Portu- 
gal (1640-56). 

sapl, n. 4. In archery; the light-colored por- 
tion of a bowstaff composed of the sap-wood. 
This portion forms the back of a self-bow.— 
5. A quarryman’s name for roek which 
is partially decayed and which exhibits this 
quality by iron stains and other discolorations. 
It is usually thrown away. 

Some of the Cape Ann granite is iron stained, and on 
casual inspection might be taken for sap. However, it 
is not such, but a very tough, durable stone, which is 
well adapted for use in paving blocks or retaining walls. 
There is, of course, as at all quarries, plenty of sap, but 
it is not: identical with the iron-stained rock to which 


reference has just been made. Sap is not only stained 
from exposure, but shows signs of weakness and disin- 


‘Saint 
Portu- 


tegration which render it unfit for construction work, | . 
Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv., 1897-98, VI. 282. 


Nuclear sap, the thin liquid contents of the cell-nucleus ; 
the karyolymph or karyenchyma, as distinguished from 
the cell-sap or eytolymph. 

A 


sapanin (sap’a-nin), π. [sapan + -in2,] 
erystalline compound," Cj5Hg(OH), + 2Η90, 
formed, together with resorcinol and pyro- 
eatechol, when the extract of sapan-wood is 
melted with caustic soda. It is probably tetra- 
hydroxydiphenyl. 

sap-chafer (sap’cha/fér),; π. A beetle that 
feeds on the sap of trees.—Melancholy sap- 
chafer, an American cetoniid beetle of somber: colors, 


Euphoria melancholica, which frequents flowers. for 
nectar and feeds on the exuding sap of trees. 


sapek (si’pek), n. [Also sepek, sepeck; < An- 
namese sapek.| A brassecoin of Annam. 
ασ d’eau (sa-fér’ do). [F., ‘ water sap- 
phire.’] <A clear deep-blue variety of iolite 
used in jewelry. 
sapindal (sap’in-dal), a. Same as sapinda- 
ceous ; also, belonging to the order Sapindales 
(which see). 
sapo!, ». 2, Soap prepared from sodium 
hydroxid and olive oil; castile soap. U.S. 
Pharmacopeia. . 
sapocarbol (sa-po-kiir’ bol), n. | [L. sapo, soap, 
+ E. carbol(ic).) A solution of crude cresols in 
potash soap. It is antiseptic. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, VII. 30. 
sapocrinin (sa-pok’ri-nin), n. [Li. sapo, soap, 
+ E. erinin.] A erinin, said to be different 
from seeretin, obtained by the action of alkali 
soaps upon the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum or jejunum. 
sapodermin (sa-po-dér’ min), n. [L. sapo, soap, 
+ Gr. δέρµα, skin; + -in2.] A neutral anti- 
septic soap containing .2 per cent. of mercury 
in the form of albuminate or caseinate: a 
bactericide for external use. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, VII, 30.: 
Sapodilla family, the plant family Sapotacee (which see). 
sapogenin (sa-poj‘e-nin),». [L. sapo, soap, + 
a + -in2.] A erystalline compound, C4- 
9209, obtained by saponifying saponin. 
It melts at 257-260° 6. | 
sapokrinin, ». Same as *sapocrinin. 
sapolan (sap’6-lan), ». [L. sapo, soap, + E. 
lan(olin).] A non-irritating brownish ointment 
base’ consisting of crude naphtha, lanolin, 
and dry soap: used as an external appli- 
cation for eczema and skin diseases generally. 
saponaretin (sap-d-nar’e-tin), n. A erystal- 
line compound formed by the hydrolysis of 
saponarin. | 


heating 
When 


[Pg., ‘Saint | 


saprolite 


saponarin (sa-pon’a-rin), n.. [Saponaria + 

_~in2.] A. erystalline glucoside, Cyg9H»900}}, 
or Οοι1ἩΠοιΌιο, found in Saponaria officinalis. 
It melts at 231° C. and gives a blue:color with 
sodium. | 

saponary,; a. II, n. The soapwort, Saponaria 
officinalis. 

Saponification equivalent, saponification 
number or value. See *equivalent, *value. 


saponifier, ».—Natrona saponifier, a trade-name of 
sodium aluminate, which is manufactured from Green- 
land cryolite at Natrona, Pennsylvania, and is sold for use 
in soap-making. i 

saponin, ». 2, A general name applied to 
glucosides similar to saponin (see def. 1) which 
yield a foam or lather when the aqueous solu- 
tion is shaken. Smilacin is a saponin. The 
poisonous saponins are called sapotoxins. 

saporetin (sa-por’e-tin), Π. An amorphous 


substance, Cy7Hg00j0, obtained when sapotin 
is Hvavolyxed by dilute sulphurie acid. 
sapota, ». 2. (b) Same as *zapote.—white 


sapota. Same as *cochilsapote. 
sapote (sii-p0’ta), n. Same as *zapote, which 
see. 
sapotin (si-po’tin), π. [Sapota + -in?.] A 
bitter crystalline glucoside, (ορἩροθορ, found 
in the seeds of the sapodilla-plum, or Sapota 
Zapotilla. When hydrolyzed by dilute sul- 
hurie acid it yields glucose and saporetin. 
t melts at 240° C., has a burning taste, and 
attacks the eyes and nose strongly. . 
sapotoxin (sap-6-tok’sin), ». [L. sapo, soap 
+ E. toxin.) A glucoside, Ο17ΗΠος0ι1ϱ, found 
in Levantine soaprootfrom Gypsophila Arrostii 
or G. paniculata. It is a white powder which 
gives a foam in aqueous solutions. \ It has a 
burning taste, and attacks the mucous mem- 
branes strongly. Kobert has proposed. to 
use the name sapotoxin also for those varieties 
of the saponin glucosides which are poisonous. 
sapperl, n. 2. Any inseet which sucks the 


" “sap of plants, as the rice-sapper. 


sapphire, .—Brazilian sa’ 
variety of tourmalin found in Brazil. 


IT. a.— Sapphire humming-bird, one of the hum- 
mers of the genus Hylocharis, which have brilliant blue 
reflections on the under side of the throat. 

sapphire-quartz (saf’ir-kwarts), n. A dark- 
blue variety of quartz. 

sapphist (saf’ ist), ». [sapph(ism) .+ -ist.] 

ne who practises. sapphism. 

sapping, ». 2. The undermining of a river’s 
bank, especially if it is a cliff, by the moving 
water and its suspended grit... Chamberlin 
and Salisbury, Geol. I. 127. a 

saprine (sap ’rin), n. [Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + 
-ine2,] A non-poisonous ptomaine, ΟΡΗ11Νο, 
isomeric with and very similar to eadaverin. 
It occurs in decaying meat. 

saprobiosis (sap”ro-bi-d’sis), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
σαπρός, rotten, + ᾿βίωσις, living.] The  doe- 
trine or opinion that living beings are gen- 
erated, ormay be generated, from decomposing 
organic matter: contrasted with the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation from inorganic 
matter. [Rare.] 

saprodontia (sap-ro-don’ti-&), n._ [Gr. σαπρός, 
rotten, + ddot¢ (odovt-), tooth.} Dental caries. 

saprol (sap’rol), n.. [Gr. σαπρός, rotten, + 
-ol, commercial name of a mixture of 
erude cresol and high-boiling hydrocarbons. 
It is used as a disinfectant., ‘ 

saprolegniaceous (sap-ro-leg-ni-a’shius),. a. 
Pertaining or belonging to Saprolegnia or the 
Saprolegniacee, : 

ne (sap-ro-leg-ni-a’ 167). n. pl. 
(NL., < Saprolegnia + -ales.] "Απ. order, of 
phycomycetous fungi named from the) genus 
Saprolegnia and including the so-called water- 
molds. : 5 

saprolegnious (sap-r6-leg’ni-us),; a.  [Sapro- 
legnia + -ous.} Of the class of fungi which 
includes Saprolegnia. οι. πι 

saprolite (sap’r6-lit), π. [Gr. σαπρός, rotten, 
+ λίθος, stone.] In petrog., a term applied by 
Becker (1894) to disintegrated and more or 
less decomposed rock which remains in place, 
that is, has not been transported. | 

Becker suggested the use of the term “saprolite” for 
material such as this, which is the product of rock decay 
in place. Unfortunately “saprolite” has, in the Dahlo- 
nega district, been adopted by the miners and used in a 
sense entirely different from-that intended by Becker. 
ior Ania Feneon the term will not be used in the present 


Contrib. to Econ. Geol., Ὁ. Β. Geol: Surv., Bulletin 213, 
[1902, p. 60, note.. 


phe es blue indicolite 


saprolitic 

saprolitic (sap-r6-lit’ik), a. Of the nature of 
i M. Bauer (trans.), Precious Stones, 
sapromyzid (sap-r6-mi’zid), 7. anda. I. η. A 
member of the dipterous family Sapromyzide. 

II. α. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Sapromyzide. 

saprophile (sap’ro-fil), πι. (Gr. σαπρός, rotten, 
+ φιλεῖν, 1ονο.] A bacterium which is incapa- 
ble of producing the profound changes caused 
by zymogenie and saprogenic organisms, but 
which requires that the substances upon which 
it grows be previously decomposed. 

sap-spile (sap’spil), ». Same as spilel, 2. 

sap-stain (sap’stan), x. Discoloration of the 
sap-wood of a tree. 

sapwort (sap ’ wert), n. 
Mercurialis perennis.. | 

sapygid (sap’i-jid), π. anda. I, ». A mem- 
ber of the hymenopterous family Sapygide, 
JI, a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the Sapygide. | 

saquebutet, ». See sackbut. 

sar® (sir), n. [s(ulphur) + a(lkalt) + (εδ). ] 
A trade-name of a fungicide preparation which 
consists chiefly of sodium sulphid. It is made 
from sulphur, alkali, and resin.. Nature, April 
3, 1902, p. 518. | 

Sar. Απ abbreviation (a) of δαγᾶϊπία; (0): of 
Sardinian, ( 

S. A. R. Anabbreviation (a) of the French 
Son Altesse Royale, His Royal Highness ;,(b) 
of Sons of the American Revolution. 

Saracenic pottery. See *potiery. 

Sarai, π. See serai. 

sarape, ”.. Same as.serape. 4 

Saratoga (sar-a-t0’gii), a and n. I, α.. Per- 
taining to Saratoga Springs, a. watering-place 
tn the State of New York: as, Saratoga waters ; 
a Saratoga trunk. 

ΤΙ. απ. A contraction of Saratoga trunk ; 
a large trunk originally intended to carry a 
woman’s dresses, etc. : 

Saratogan (sar-a-to’gan), a.. Of or pertaining 
to Saratoga in New York; specifically, in the 
geology of New York, noting the uppermost 
division of the Cambrian system, embracing 
the Schaghticoke shale, Potsdam sandstone, 
and Greenfield limestone. — 

sarbican (siir-bi-kin’), ». [G. sarbacane.]} 
The blow-gun of ‘the Guiana Indians. It is 
made of the lower part of the stem of α tall 
grass, Arthrostylidium Schomburgkii.: See blow- 
pipe *bamboo, sarbacane. 

sarcidium (sir-sid’i-um), .; pl. sarcidia (-i). 
[NL., « ἀπ. σαρκίδιον, a bit of flesh, dim. of 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh.] . A earuncle. 

sarcin (sir’sin);~.  [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + 
-in2.| Same as hypoxanthine, 

sarcle (sir’kl), ». [L. sarculum, a.hoe,’< sar- 
rire, hoe.| ; A weeding-hoe or similar tool. 

sarcocarcinoma (sir’k0-kiir-si-no’mi), n.; pl 
sarcocarcinomata (-ma-ti).. [NL.,. ς Gr. caps 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + καρκίνωμα, cancer.) A tumor 
which has bothsarcomatous andcarcinomatous 
elements. Buck, Med. Handbook, VII. 724. 

sarcocoptes (siir-kd-kop’téz), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
σάρξ ΄σαρκ-), flesh, + xkdzrecv, cut, cut up.] 
The itch. 

sarcocyte (siar’k6-sit,, n. [Gr, σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + κύτος a hollow (cellj.] In grega- 
rines, a clear layer of cytoplasm immediately 
underneath the cuticle. Compare *myocyte, 2. 

sarcodictyum (siir-k6-dik’ti-um),”. ; pl. sarco- 
dictya (-i). [NL., ς Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + 
δίκτυ»ν, a net.] The network of protoplasm 
on the surface of the ealymna of aradiolarian. 

sarcoepiplocele (siir’”k6-e-pip’l6-sél), m. [αν. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + NL. epiplocele.) Epip- 
locele and sareocele combined. 

sarcogenic (siir-kd-jen’ik), a. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + -yevyc, -producing, + -ic.). Flesh- 
forming. η | 

sarcolin, sarcoline (sir’k6-lin), π. Same as 
sarcolite. 

sarcolyte (sir’k6-lit), π.. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + Avtixdc, that looses.].. A giant cell con- 
taining many nuclei, occurring in degenerat- 
ing muscular tissue. Buck, Med. Handbook, 
Ῥὲ ζει νο 

sarcoma, ”.—Mammary sarcoma, a malignant 
growth which has the texture and appearance of a mam- 


η land. 
a seestinen ties (Gr. σάρξ 
The 


sarcomatrix (sir-kd-ma’triks), 7. 
(σαρκ-), flesh, + L. matrix, matrix. ] 

layer of protoplasm on,the capsule of a radio- 
larian. 


The dog’s-mercury, 


sarcomelanin (sir-k6-mel’a-nin), η. (Gr. 
σάς (σαρκ-), flesh, + µέλας (µελαν-), black, + 
-in2,] The dark pigment found in melanosar- 
comata. nS 

sarcomere (siir’k6-mér), n.. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + µέρος, part.] 1. A segment of a 
muscular fibril inclosed between two Krause’s 
membranes. . Buck, Med. Handbook, ILI. 270. 
— 2. One of the segments or pieces of a sar- 
costyle. 

sarcomphalocele (siir-kom’fa-ld-sél), η. [Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ὄμφόαλός, navel, + κήλη, 
tumor.]. A fleshy tumor of the umbilicus. 

Sarcomphalus, ». 2. [/.¢.] Same as *sar- 
comphalocele. 

sarcomyces (siir-k6-mi’séz),”. [NL., < Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, Γμύκης, ο fungus.} A fleshy 
fungous growth. | 

sarcoplasm (siir’k6-plazm), ». [Gr. σάρξ 
(σαρκ-), flesh, +, πλάσμα, anything formed. ] 
In histol., the clear protoplasmic substance 
which separates the fibrillew, or sarcostyles, in 
a striated muscle-fiber. | 

The chemical condition of the sarcoplasm of the cardiac 
muscle itself. Encye. Brit., XXXI. 732. 

sarcoplasmic (siir-k6-plaz’mik), a.» [sarco- 
plasm + -ic.] Relating to or of the nature of 
sarcoplasm. 

The muscle-cells of the ventricles are thicker, less 
sarcoplasmic, and more clearly striated than the auricular 
muscle. ι Encye. Brit., XXXI, 733. 

sarcoplast (sir’k6-plast), m. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + πλαστός, formed.] .In embryol., a sub- 
stance found in developing muscles and sup- 
posed to produce the striated portion of the 
fibers. 

sarcoplastic (siir-ko-plas’tik), a. [sarcoplast 
+ -ἶοι] Of or pertaining to a sareoplast. 

sarcopoietic (sir’k6-poi-et’ik), a. [Gr. odpé 
(σαρκ-), flesh, «ποιητικό, ς ποιεῖν, make. } 
Flesh-forming. | 

Sarcoptic acariasis, See *acariasis. 

sarcosine (sir’kd-sin), π. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + -ose + -ine2.] Methylaminoacetic 
acid, a sweetish crystalline substance, 
NH(CH3).CH»COOH, made by boiling eaffein 
‘or creatine with barium hydroxid; also by the 
action of monochloracetic acid on methyl- 
amine. It melts at.210-215° C. Also ealled 
methylglycine. 

sarcosoma (siar-k6-s0’mia), n. ‘See *sarcosome. 

sarcosome (siir’k6-s6m), n. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), 
flesh, + σῶμα, body.} 1. The fleshy part.of a 
coral.—2, The darker ‘and actively contrac- 
tile portion of a muscle fibril. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, IIT. 270. 

sarcospongus (sar-k6-spong’gus), n. 

σαρκ-), flesh, + σπόγγος, sponge. ] 
sarcomyces. 

Sarcosporidia (siir’k6-sp9-rid’i-ii), . pl. [NL., 
< Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + σπορά, seed (spore), 
+ dim, -ίδιον.] . An order. of Sporozoa. | The 
trophozoite isan elongated motionless body found almost 
exclusively in the striped muscle-fibers of birds and 
mammals, where it is known as a Miescher’s tube. Spores 
are produced in great numbers, usually in the form οί 
minute sickle-shaped or spindle-shaped bodies with a 
very delicate envelop. Infection with these organisms 
may cause the death of the host, but the natural method 


of dissemination of the parasites and the reinfection of 
new hosts has not been determined. 


Since the discovery of sporozoan parasites belonging to 
the order now known as Sarcosporidia in the muscle 
fibers of the house mouse by Miescher in 1843, many 
other mammals and not a few birds have been found to 
harbor them. Jour. Exper. Med., Nov. 29, 1901, p. 1. 

sarcosporidiosis (siir’k6-sp9-rid’i-0’sis), -. 
[NL., < Sareosporidia + -osis.] Infection with 
sareosporidia. | 

The record of sarcosporidiosis in man is meagre and in 
part uncertain in value. Only two cases — one described 
by Kartulis and one by Baraban and Saint-Remy — seem 
to be genuine. In those of Lindemann and. Rosenberg 
the diagnosis must remain doubtful. The case of Kartulis 
was that of a Sudanese. An abscess had formed in the 
liver and had extended to the abdominal wall... The sar- 
cosporidia cysts were found in considerable numbers.both 
in the liver and the muscular tissue fotming the periphery 
of the abscess. Jour, Exper. Med., Nov. 29, 1901, p. 1. 

sarcostosis (sir-kos-to’sis), ». [NL.,.¢ Gr. 
σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + ὀστέον, bone, + -osis.] 
An osseous tumor developing in muscular 
tissue: osteosarcoma. 

sarcostyle, n. 2. One of the delicate fibrille 
which make up the fiber of a striated muscle. 

sarcothlasia (sir-koth-la’zii), m.  [NL., < 
Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, + θλάσις, bruising.] A 
bruise of the muscles. | 

sarcothlasis (siir-koth’la-sis), π. [NLi} Same 


as *sarcothlasia. 
[NL., « Gr. σάρξ 


Gr. σάρξ 
Same as 


Sarcura (sir-ki’ri), n. pl. 





Sarraceniales 


(σαρκ-), flesh, + οὐρά, tail.] A suborder of 
rays, the thick-tailed. rays, which have two 
dorsal fins and a caudal fin. 

sarcylic (siir-sil’ik), a. [Gr. σάρξ (σαρκ-), flesh, 
+-yl +°-ie,]» Noting a hypothetical nucleinic 
acid in which hypoxanthine (sarcine) is the 
only xanthine base that is represented. 

sardina (sir-dé’ni), ».; [Sp.; anchovy, sar- 
dine. Seesardine.] A sardine; an anchovy.— 
—§ardina blanca (‘white sardine’), Curimata mag- 
dalenz, a characinoid fish found in the Rio Mamoni, 
Panama.— Sardina bocona (‘big-mouth sardine’ ), An- 
chovia macrolepidota, a fish found from the Gulf of 
California to Panama.— Sardina de Espafia (‘Spanish 
sardine’), Clupanodon pseudohispanicus, one of the 
sardines found in the Gulf of Mexico.—§& a@ esca- 
muda (‘scaled sardine’), Sardinella humeralis, found 
in the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. 


sardine!, π. ‘7. A fresh-water fish, Conosirus 
erebi, of the herring tribe, which oceurs in 
rivers of western and northwestern Australia 
and Queensland: so ealled in the Brisbane 
river region. It is the bony-bream of the New 
South Wales riverg and the Perth herring of 
Western Australia. 2... Morris, Austral 
English.— Japanese sardine-oil. See *oil.— Scaled 
sardines, species of fishes belonging to the genus Sar- 


dinella.— True sardines, members of the genus Clu- 
anodon, foundin temperate seas of America and Europe. 


argasso crab. See *crabl. 
sargasso-fish. (siir-gas’6-fish), n. 
gassum-fish. 
sargassum-fish (siir-gas‘um-fish), π. Any fish 
of the family Antennariide, especially Ptere- 
phryne histrio, found in tropical parts of the 
Atlantic, often among floating masses of sar- 
gassum. 
sarinda (sii-rin’di), η. [E. Indian.] A Hindu 
viol, which has a body made of a. single wooden 
bloek,, elliptical in 
eneral contour, 
at in front and 
arched at the back, 
which is hollowed 
out to a shell, but 
with the lower part 
of the cavity thus 
formed covered 
with α stretched 
skin and with deep 
lunes in the sides 
to facilitate bow- 
ing. It usually has 
three strings, and 
‘ithe head is often 
earved in imita- 
tion of a bird or 
_ other object... Also 
 serinda. 
sarissa (sa-ris’ ii), η. 
[ML. sarissa, *sa- 
risa, < Gr. σάρισα, 
less prop. σάρισσα, 
in MGr. σάριττα, 
a long lance.] The 
Jong lance used by 
the Macedonian 
phalanx. It was 
eighteen feet long in the time of Philip and 
Alexander, but was later shortened to four- 
teen. In the later writings of the middle 
ages the same name is given to the long 
lanees then in use. 
sarkar, Λι. See sircar. 
sarkical (siir’ki-kal), α. [Gr. σαρκικός, of the 
flesh, fleshly, < σάρξ, flesh.] . Of or pertaining 
to the flesh; fleshly. 

According to this unquestionable purport of the apos- 
‘tolic reasoning, Adam’s certainty of ἁμαρτία and subjec- 
tion to Death were provided for ab initio in his sarkical 
gonstitntion, and were only evinced, not caused by his 

respass. , 
ade . Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 387. 
Sarmatian, ». 2. In, geol., the uppermost 
stage of the Miocene Tertiary in the Vienna 
basin. 
sarmentiferous (sir-men-tif’e-rus), a. Same 
as sarmentose. 
sarraceniaceous (sar-a-s6-ni-a’shius), a. Be- 
longing to or resembling the Sarraceniacee or 
pitcher-plant family. | 
sarracenial (sar-a-sé/ni-al), a. [Sarracenial- 
(es).] Belonging or relating to the order 
Sarraceniales. See *Sarraceniales. 
Sarraceniales (sar-a-sé-ni-a’léz), n. pl. [NL. 
(Engler, 1892), < Sarracenia + -ales.] An 
order of dicotyledonous choripetalous plants, 
characterized by scapose flowers and basal 
leaves which secrete a ‘viscid liquor and are 
often greatly modified for the entrapping of 


See *sar- 





Sarinda. 


(In the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York.) 


Sarraceniales 


insects. It embraces the three families Sar- 
raceniacex, Nepenthacex, and Droseracezx, to 
which most insectivorous plants belong. | 
sarrie (5ατ΄1), π. [Appar. an English factory 
use of sari.] A fanciful and intricate colored 
weft-heading, 15 or 20 inches long, at the end 
of a piece of cotton cloth: a style used chiefly 

‘in goods for the East Indian trade. 

Sarritor (sa-ri’tor), n. [NL., < L. sarritor, a 
hoer, a weeder, « sarrire, hoe.] A genus of 
agonoid fishes, found in rather deep water in 
the northern Pacific. 

sarsaparilla, n.— American sarsaparilla, the wild 
sarsaparilla, Aralia nudicaulis.—Australian sarsapa- 
Trilla. Same as native *sarsaparilla:—Big sarsapa- 
Trilla, the Dutchman’s-pipe, Aristolochia macrophylla.— 
False sarsaparilla, the wild sarsaparilla.— Native 
sarsaparilla, in Australia, either of two climbing 
plants: (a) Smilax glycyphylla. See Smilax. (b) Har- 
denbergia penonhyits. See Hardenbergia.— Rough 
sarsaparilla, the bristly sarsaparilla.— Yellow sarsa- 
κο ή the Canada moonseed, Menispermum Cana- 

ense. 


sarsaparillin (sir’sa-pa-ril’in), n,. 
rilla + -in?,.] Same as *parillin. 
sarsar (sir’sir), ».. [Ar. sarsar, a cold wind; 
Hind. sursurd, a piercing or biting wind; 
Hindi sarsar, sursur, rustling: prob. imitative 
like susurrus, whisper.] A cold wind of Per- 
sia, otherwise called shamsir (‘a sword’); an 

icy-cold, death-dealing blast. 

The flight and the pursuit seemed to go on for ever and 
ever. Frost gathering frost, some Sarsar wind of death, 
seemed to repel me; some mighty relation between God 
and death dimly struggled to evolve itself from the 
dreadful antagonism between them. 

De Quincy, Works (ed. Masson), I. 42. 
sarsasapogenin (siir-sa-sa-poj’e-nin), n. [sar- 
sasapo(nin) + -gen -in2,] A cleavage- 
product, CogH4g04, of sarsasaponin, 
sarsasaponin (sar-sa-sap’o-nin), n. [sarsa(pa- 
rilla) + L. sapo(n-), soap, + -in2.] A crys- 
talline glucoside, (Co9H3g0j9)10, found in the 
roots of various species of Smilax. , 

Sart? (sart), ~ [Turki Sdrt.] A name apphed 
by the nomads of Turkestan (Kirghiz, Kazaks, 
etc.) to dwellers in settled habitations. 

sartoriad (siir-t0’ri-ad),”. [L. sartor;atailor. 
Cf. Iliad.] An epic on the model of the Dun- 
ciad, with a tailor as the theme, 

“Material enough for a sartoriad,” said Drummond ‘to 
Lady Jocelyn. 

“Excellent. Pray write it forthwith, Drummond,” 
replied her ladyship. 

G. Meredith, Evan Harrington, p. 258. 

Sarus crane. [Hind. sdras.] A name given 
to two or three species of cranes placed in the 
genus, or subgenus, Antigone.* The Indian 
erane, Grus (Antigone) antigone, and native com- 

anion of Australia are typical examples,. - 

g. A. 5. An abbreviation of the Latin So- 
cietatis Antiquariorum Socius, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

sasa (58/58), η. (Jap. zasa.].. Any one of sev- 
eral species of small grass-like Japanese bam- 
boos belonging to the genus Bambusa and 
having very slender stems from.one to six feet 
in. height. ) 

sash-chain (sash’chan), η. A chain of pecu- 
liar make used to replace a sash-cord »when 


the sash is very heavy. It passes over a pulley in 
the cireumferetce of which is a flat groove, and is so 


[sarsapa- 
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Sash-chain, 


made that it will keep its place in sucha groove, Its 
construction consists of two plates pierced at each end 
and alternating with a single plate of the same character, 
the plates being free to move around pins by which they 
are fastened, as in a chain of eye-bars. 
sash-cord (sash’ kérd), n. The small rope 
which connects a sliding sash with the weight 
which serves as a eounterpoise. 
asses over a pulley which has α deep groove 
in its circumference. 


sash-fastener, η. 2. A device for holding in 
place a sliding sash, either shut or open. The 
term is generally applied to a kind of rotary 
bolt so placed as to hold the meeting rails to- 
gether and prevent the opening of either the 
outer or the inner sash. 


sash-lift (sash’lift), ». An ornamental cast- 
ing designed to be screwed to and sometimes 
mortised into a window or shutter to furnish 
a hand-hold for raising it ; a shutter-lift. 


The cord ° 


sash-line, ». 2. A rope employed in raising 
telegraph-poles to the vertical position. 
saan (sash’lok), π.. A lock or eateh for 
fastening a window-sash, | 
sash-pocket (545Ν΄ρο]ς/ οἳ), ». The hollow 
upright or box of a window-frame. prepared 
ο. weights of a counterpoised. window- 
sash. | 
sash-pull (sash’pul), x. A hook fastened to 
the end of a pole, used to open and. close a 
high window from the top. 
sash-tool, ». 2. A cutter used in forming the 
moldings in window-sashes,—38. Any tool or 
plane-iron used in the making of sashes. 
sash-weight (sash’wat), n. long and slen- 
der casting of some cheap metal hung by a 
sash-cord in the easing of a. window-frame 
ons used to counterbalance the weight of the 
sash, 
saskatoon(sas-ka-tin’), n. [Blackfoot Indian.] 
The service-berry or June-berry, Amelanchier 
Canadensis, probably also the shad-bush, 4. 
Botryapium, and perhaps the western service- 
tree, A. alnifolia, all of which are likely to be 
more or less confused by the Indians. | 
Saskatéon. The παπης in the Canadian Northwest, for 
a species'of berry and the bush upon which it grows. 
The word is of Blackfoot origin. 
Jour, Amer. Folk-lore, Oct.-Dec., 1902, p. 257. 


sassafras, .— Black sassafras, in Austrelia, a large 
tree of the lanrel family, Cryptocarya glaucescens, yield- 


ing a soft wood, not durable, but used for staves and’ 


interior finishing of houses. Called also white laurel.— 
California sassafras, the California laurel, Umbellu- 
laria Californica.—Gray sassafras, the Moreton Bay 
laurel, Cryptocarya australis, yielding a light, easily 
worked wood, offensive to insects on account of its odor. 
—New Zealand sassafras. Same as New Zealand 
*laurel.— Queensland sassafras. (a) A large, hand- 
some tree of the laurel family, Betlschmiedia obtusifolia. 
(0) A smaller related tree, Daphnandra micrantha, of the 
family Monimiacez. 

sassafras-laurel (sas’a-fras-la/rel), 3. 
*laurel. : . 
sassafrid (sas’a-frid), n. ssassafr(as) + -idl,] 
A-yellowish-brown granular compound formed 
spontaneously from the tannin peculiar to 
fresh sassafras-bark. | : | 
sastrugi (sas-tré’gi), π. pl. A term current in 
Siberia for flutings or little ridges of wind- 
blown snow, running parallel with the direc- 
tion of the air-currents, and now sometimes 
quoted in English. See zastruga. Rep. Brit. 
Ass’n Advancement of δεῖ., 1900, p. 817. 

satan-monkey (sa’tan-mung”ki), n. 
xmonkey. 

Satanoperca (sa’tan-d-pér’ka), π. [NL., < 
Satanas + Gr. πέρκη, perch.} <A genus of 
pomacentroid fishes of Brazil and Peru. 


satellite, ». 2. The following is a list of the satellites 
of the solarsystem thus far discovered : 


See 
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sato-imo 
3. (0) The point of intersection with a cubie 
curve of a tangent at a given point of the 
curve is this given point’s sdtellite.—5. A vein 
accompanying..an, artery.—6. One οἳ the 
smaller pathological formations which are as- 
sociated with the primary larger one.—'7. In 
gregarines, any member except the first in a 
chain-like association. Compare *primite.: » 
satellitium, 7. 2. In astrol., an assemblage 
of four or more planets in the same sign of the 
zodiac or house of heaven. Strictly speaking, 
they should be in attendance upon the sun or 
om but the term is now used more gener- 
ally. | 
sathrophilous (sa-throf’i-lus),a. [Gr. σαθρός, 
rotten, + φιλεῖν, love.] In phytogeog., grow- 
ing upon decaying organic matter, offal, ete. : 
applied to certain fungi. Pound and Clements. 
satin, I... 2. A yellow mixture applied to 
the flesh side of a hide or. skin to.get a yellow 
back. Modern, Amer. Tanning, p..116.,_ . 
II... a.—Satin leather, white. See leather, 
*whitel. 
satinette (sat-i-net’), ». [See satinet.] A 
breed of small, short-billed, domesticated 


piseons related to the fowls.’ The body is white, 
to 10. flight-feathers white; the shoulders tricolored, 
inkish-white, shading into 
white, the coverts marked with black. The tail is 
paroles blue with a white spot at the end of each 
feather, this being the most. important marking. The 
bird may or may not be crested. 
satin-flower, η. 2. The chickweed, Alsine 
media. 


satin-grass (sat’in-gras), n. Any grass of the 
genus Muhlenbergia ; sometimes. specifically 
M, racemosa, the wild timothy. The name re- 
fers to the slightly glistening leaves. For 
other species, see. nimble-Will,.. *blow-out 
grass, knot-root *grass, bearded *zacaton, and 
black *grama (c). | | 
satin-moth, η. 2. A British collectors’ name 
for a European, and Asiatic liparid moth, 
Stilpnotia salicis, whose larvee feed on the wil- 
low and poplar. 
satin-pod (sat’in-pod), π. Either of :the two 
species of Lunaria called satin-flower, espe- 
cially L. rediviva. See Lunaria, 1. 
satin-walnut (sat’in-w4l’nut), n. The sweet- 
gum, Liquidambar Styraciflua. | 
Satisfaction of record, the record of a satisfaction 


piece. In‘England this is called the entry of satisfaction 
on the roll. 


sativic (sa-tiv’ik), a. [1,. sativa (see def.) + 
-ic.| Derived from hemp-seed, Cannabis sativa. 
—Sativic acid, a crystalline acid, Cy7H3,(OH)4COOH, 
or tetrahydroxystearic acid, made by oxidizing linoleic 
acid with potassium permanganate. It melts at 178° ο. 

sato-imo (si-t6-6’m5), n. (Jap. sato, village, 
+ imo, potato.] In Japan, the taro, Caladiwm 


the ground color bein 











PE RIOD DIAMETER DISCOVERY. 
days. hr. min. in miles, : 
27 ᾗἹ. 43.2 2,162 
7 39.25 35? A. Hall, 1877 
50 17.9 10? A. Hall, 1°77 
16 16 382.2 2,960 Galileo, 1610 
1 18 27:6 2,500 Galileo, 1610 
8 185 18.7 2,100 Galileo, 1610 
7 3 42.6 8,550 Galilee, 1610 
11 57.38 100 ? Barnard, 1892 
253.4 100 ? Perrine, 1905 
260 407 Perrine, 1905 
931 (7) ? Melotte, 1908 
22 37.1 600 ? W. Herschel, 1789 
1 8 58.1 * 800? W. Herschel, 1789 
1 21 18.4 1,200 ? J.D. Cassini, 1684 ~ 
2°17 41,2 1,100? J. D. Cassini, 1684 
4 12 25.2 1,500 ? J. D. Cassini, 1672 
15 22 41.4 ~ 3,500? °° Huygens, 1655 
οἱ 6” 39.5 6007 G. P. Bond, 1848 — 
79° 7 64.3 2,000 ? J.D. Cassini, 1671: 
646 1 200? W. Π. Pickering, 1898 
20 20 (7) 30? W. H. Pickering, 1905 
2 12 29.4 500 ? Lassell, 1851 
4 3 27.6 400 ? Lassell,. 1851 
8 16 56.5 1,000 ? W. Herschel, 1787... 
15 11 7A 800? W. Herschel, 1181 - 
6 οι , 27 2,000 ? Lassell, 1846 


SATELLITE. ITS PRIMARY, 
in miles. 
Earth Moon 238,840 
Mars Phobos 5,850 
Deimos 14,650 
Jupiter (1) Io — 1,167,000 
(2) Europa 261,000 
(3) Ganymede 415,000 
4) Callisto 664,000 
5) Nameless, , 112,500 
6) «9 7,185,000 
ee 7,403, 000 

8) a eid 17,300,000 (7) 
Saturn Mimas 117,000 
Enceladus 157,000 
Tethys 186,000 
~ Dione 238,000 
Rhea 332,000 

Titan 771,000. . 
Hyperion 934,000 
Tapetus 2,225, 000 
Phcebel 000, 000 

Themis 906,000 (7) 
Uranus Ariel2 120,000 
Umbriel2 167,000 
Titania? 273,000 
Oberon? 365, 000 
Neptune Nameless2 221,500 





1 The motion appears to be retrograde. 


2 The motion is retrograde. 


There are thus 26 satellites of 6 planets, of which 25 Colocasia, the starchy rhizomes of which are 


haye been discovered in modern times (since 1610) by 9 


observers (Galileo 4, Cassini 4, W. Herschel 4, Lassell 3, 
Hall 2, Perriné 2, Pickering 2, others 1 each). 


one of the food-staples of 
νι 


the natives. See 
imo. | 


saturater 


saturater, ”. (d) Ashallow receptacle which contains 
liquid pentane through which air is drawn and saturated 
with vapor: an essential part of a pentane-lamp. See 
pentane-lamp. W. M. Stine, Photometrical Measure- 
ments, Ῥ. 139. (e) In beet-sugar manuf., an apparatus 
for treating the juice extracted from the beet with car- 
bonic-acid gas to free it. from lime. It is essentially a 
closed vessel in which the juice is subjected to the gas 
under pressure. ' 


saturation, ”. (a) Τη ιο saturation of a liquid with 
a solid by solution, the quantity of the solid dissolved 
varies largely, in most. cases, with varying temperature, 
the general rule being that rise of temperature is attended 
with increase in the quantity of the solid needed to pro- 
duce saturation. In the saturation of a liquid with a dis- 
solved gas the opposite relation prevails, as more of the 
as is required to produce saturation at a low than ata 
high temperature, and in this case the influence of pres- 
sure is also very marked, increase of pressure being at- 
tended with increase in the quantity of gas needed to 
produce saturation. . - 
2. In Diol., the hypothetical influence of an 
unborn offspring upon the body or the repro- 
ductive organs of the mother in such a way 
that children afterward borne by the mother 
to other sires resemble the first sire: a hypoth- 
esis to account for telegony. See *telegony. 
— Belt of saturation, a zone or belt in the rocks of the 
earth’s crust where the spaces are filled with water. This 
belt varies in depth,and extent and in relationship {ο the 
other less completely saturated belts with local or sea- 
sonal changes. Van Hise, in U. 8. Geol. Surv., Mono- 
graph ΧΤΥΤΙ. vi. 420.—Curve of saturation. See 
*curve.—Degree of saturation. (2) In phys., the 
weight of the vapor of a given liquid contained at a given 
temperature in a given volume, stated as a fraction of the 
weight of the saturated vapor contained in the same vol- 
‘ume at the same temperature. Meteorologists have to do 
with water, and speak of the degree of saturation of the 
air with aqueous vapor. (0) In phys. chem., the amount 
of a dissolved substance contained in a given volume of a 
‘solution, stated.as a fraction of the amount of the dis- 
solved substance contained in a solution saturated at the 
same temperature.— Lit-par-lit saturation. See *in- 
jection.— Magnetic saturation, in e/ect., the property 
of magnetic materials that for high magnetizing forces 
the magnetic induction increases less than proportionally 
to the magnetizing force. Also, the limiting value of 
magnetic induction, approached at very high magnetiz- 
ing forces. 
saturation-value (sat-ii-ra’shon-val’i), ». In 
exper. psychol., the relation of color to bright- 
ness, or of chromatic to achromatic compo- 
nent, in a colored impression. 
Saturday, ”.—Baff Saturday. See *baf3. 
Saturn’s ring. The idea that the ring might consist 
of separate small particles moving like independent 
moons had been suggested by Cassini and Wright, in the 
eighteenth century, as well as by Roberval, but had at- 
tracted little attention until the work of Peirce. A little 
later (1857) Clerk- Maxwell showed that no ring could be 
permanent unless. so constituted, and that such a ring 
might be. Since then there has been a general accept- 
ance of this theory, It has received observational con- 
firmation from Seeliger’s photometric work upon the 
reflecting power of the ring, and more recently from 
Keeler’s spectroscopic demonstration that the inner edge 
of the ring moves more swiftly than the outer, an obser- 
vation since confirmed by several other spectroscopists. 
saturniid (sa-tér’ni-id), π. and a. 1. π. 
member of the lepidopterous family Satur- 
niide. ‘ 
ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Saturniidz. 


Saturnine cachexia. See *cachexia. 


saturnismus (sat-ér-nis’mus), n. 
ML. saturnus, lead: see Saturn.] 
lend peleontne | 

satyr -— Carolinian satyr, an American agapetid 
butterft , Cissia sosybius, occurring commonly in the 
Mississippi valley and the southern United States, and 
feeding, in the larval stage, on grasses.— Georgian satyr, 
an American agapetid butterfly, Neonympha phocion, 
small in size and dull mouse-brown in color, common in 
Georgia. Its larve feed on coarse grasses. 


satyrid (sat’i-rid), π. and a. I, π. A mem- 
ber of the lepidopterous subfamily Satyring. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing to the subfamily Satyrinz. | 


sauce, ”.—Agra dolce sauce, an Italian sauce used 
with venison, sweetbreads, etc.—Bearnaise sauce, a 
rich egg-sauce flavored with tarragon.— Bischoff sauce, 
a rich wine-sauce containing fruits and sometimes al- 
monds: served with cabinet puddings.—Chaudfroid 
sauce, a rich stiff sauce, made of stock and gelatin, used 
to cover cold meats.—Chilli. sauce. See xchilli.— 
Dutch sauce, a rich sauce served with fish.— Espagnole 
jauce, a hi hly seasoned sauce made of brown stock and 
flavored πο λων : used as a foundation for many brown 
sauces.— Financiére sauce, a rich brown sauce contain- 
ing wine and mushroom catchup.—Genoese sauce, 
sauce made of white stock highly seasoned and flavored 
with wine: served with fish.—Green sauce, a sauce 
made with finely cut green herbs, vinegar, pepper, salt, 
etc. ‘It was formerly considered very desirable with fish. 


Grene sauce is good with grene fysshe & halybut, cot- 
tell, & fresshe turbot. 
Boke of Keruynge (Wynkyn de Worde), p. 282. 


Hard sauce, a creamy sauce of butter and sugar, usually 
flavored with vanilla or the like.— Hollandaise sauce, 
a thick rich sauce served especially with fish, but also 
with meats and sometimes with vegetables.— Hot sauce, 
in the West Indies, same as pepper-sauce.— Long sauce, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, etc. : opposed to short sauce, the 


[NL.,. « 
Chronie 


vegetables that are shorter in shape and size and grow 
above ground, as peas, beans, tomatoes, etc. See sauce, 2. 
—Piquante sauce, an acid sauce, highly seasoned.— 
Poivrade sauce, a brown sauce flavored with claret.— 
Ravigote sauce, a sauce highly flavored with green 
_herbs.— Richelieu sauce, a rich sauce containing can- 
died fruits and almonds, served with puddings.— §a- 
bayon sauce, a creamy sugar-sauce, usually flavored 
with wine, and served with fruit or plum-puddings.— 
Soubise sauce, purée of onions, mixed with brown 
sauce, and served with chops.— Tabasco sauce, a sauce 
seasoned highly with red peppers. See *tabasco.— Ve- 
louté sauce, a smooth white sauce made with chicken or 
veal stock instead of milk : used with fish and vegetables. 
—Villeroi sauce, a rich, thick sauce used to coat.eggs 
and cold meats when they are re-heated. . 


sauce-plate (sis‘plat), n.. A small saucer-like 
plate used to hold ‘sauce.’ It is usually 
Been by the side of the dinner-plate. [New 
ngland. | | 
saucer? (sA’sér), π. [saucé, v., + -er.] <A to- 
baceo adapted by large absorptive capacity to 
take the ‘sauces’ in yogue in Continental 
Europe, which are said to consist chiefly of 
salt, sal-ammoniac, and sugar. See sauce, 6. 
A German and a Dutch saucer are known to the 
trade, consisting of varieties of the heavy ex- 
port type chiefly from Virginia. 
sauqui (sa’kwé), ». [Also sau-qui, sawqui, 
saw-qui, sawkeye, saukeye, saw-kwey, sockeye ; 
from an Amerindian name?] The blue-back 
salmon, See salmon, 2 (e), Also sauqui 
salmon. Jordan and Evermann, Amer.. Food 
and Game Fishes, P. 156, oat ti one 
sauriderma (s4-ri-dér’mi),n. [NL., also sau- 
roderma, prop. *saurodermia,' < Gr. σαῦρος, 
lizard, + δέρµα, skin.] ‘A form of ichthyosis 
accompanied with an altered state of the 
sebaceous secretion. Also called ichthyosis 
hystrix. 
sauriosis (s4-ri-d’sis), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
σαῦρος, lizard, + -i- + -osis.] Same as *sauri- 
derma. 
saurocrotaphous (s4-r6-krot’a-fus), a. Hav- 
ing temporal fosse similar in character to 


those of reptiles... |, . ists 


I cannot accept the contention of McGregor that/the 
Ichthyosauria had a primitively saurocrotaphous type of 
skull. Williston, in Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., XXXII. ρ. 489. 

Sauroctonos (sdi-rok’to-nos), n. [Gr. 
| ». σαυροκτόνος.] The liz- 
es _ard-killer; the name 
of a bronze statue of 
Apollo described by 
Pliny (Nat. Hist, 34- 
70) which represented 
the divinity as a boy 
leaning with one hand 
upon the trunk of ‘a 
tree and killing a liz- 
ard with an arrow held 
by the other. This 
statue is probably rep- 
resented by many rep- 
licas, notably a bronze 
statuette in the Villa 
Albani in Rome, and 
marble statues in the 
Vatican and_ the 
Louvre. The original 
was probably  sug- 
gested by some well- 
known cultus statue, 
saury, ”. 9. Anymack- 
erel-like pelagic spe- 
cies of fish belonging 
to the family Scombresocidz, swimming close 
to the surface in large schools in temperate 
regions. 
sausage, ». 2. In milit. mining, a canvas tube 
filled with powder.—3. pl. A commercial name 
for crude rubber in finger- or sausage-shaped 


οι Bee *rubber!, 3.—Frankfort sausage. See 
γαι A 


sausage-stuffer (si’saj-stuf/ér), n. An appli- 
ance for filling sausage-skins with the minced 
and prepared meat. Itis a hand-power screw- 






PRET SR 


Apollo Sauroctonos. 
(In the Louvre.) 


press with a spout over which the empty skin’ 


is held while being filled. 
sauté (s0-ta’), p. a. [F., pp. of sauter, fry in a 
greased pan, lit. ‘bounce.’] Fried. See sauter. 
savanna,”. (c) Inphytogeog. See *grass-land. 
savart (sa-vir’), n. [Named from Félix Sa- 
vart (1791-1841), a French physician and 
πο κά In acoustics, a unit proposed by 
uillemin for interval of pitch; an interval 
of ten to one or of three octaves and a major 
third. 4 | 
In acoustics it is common to measure large intervals of 
pitch in octaves and smaller ones in ‘‘commas.” Μ. A. 


sawdust-chain 


Guillemin proposes to adopt instead of these units the 
savart and the millisavart. By the savart is meant an 
interval of ten to one, which equals three octaves plus a 
major third. The millisavart, which is the thousandth 
part of the savart, represents the interval between two 
French standard diapasons giving one beat per second. 

ature, Aug. 21, 1902, p. 398. 


Savastana (sav-as-ta’ni), π.. [NL. (Schrank, 
1789), named in honor of Franceseo Eulalio 
Savastano (1657-1717), an Italian . poet-bota- 
nist.] A.genus of grasses. See Hierochloé. 

savate (sa-vit’), n. [F., also an old shoe, « 
Proy. sabata = Sp. zapata = It. ciabatta, an 
old shoe.] The use of the feet, for attack and 
defense: a method of fighting practised by 
the French and Cornishmen. 

Savice (sav’is), ». [Corruption of service2.] 
The service-berry, Amelanchier Canadensis. 

Savill’s disease. See *disease. 

savin, ”.— Horse savin, the common juniper, Jwni- 
perus communis.— Red savin, the red cedar, Juniperus 
Virginiana. 

saving-tree (sa’ving-tré), n. 

erus Sabina. 
avona pottery. See *pottery. 

savory!, a. II. π. In cookery, a small, highly 
seasoned entrée, such as a cheese fondant, a 
tiny salt herring with red pepper, on toast, or 
deviled eggs : served at the end of a dinner. 


[The] justification of the existence of a savoury at the 
end of a dinner is surely convincing. It has nothing to 
do with hors d’ceuvres.. It takes the place of the now dis- 
carded cheese service. 

4. Kenney-Herbert, Common-sense' Cookery for Eng. 

[ Households, p. 419. 
Savoy cabbage. Same as savoy.— Savoy cakes, lady’s- 
ngers. 

saw!, ”.—Chairmaker’s saw, a form of fret-saw with 
wood frame and straining-link for the scroll forms used 
in chair-making by hand; hence, any scroll- or jig-saw 
with straining-frame.— Chisel-tooth saw, a circular 
saw used for logs or rafted lumber, in which the teeth are 
inserted into the periphery of the plate, and each tooth 
cuts on its front edge, which is sharpened like a chisel. 
The teeth are not set laterally, but the cutting-edge is 
wider than the gage of the plate of the saw. The teeth 
of saws for rough and rafted logs often encounter em- 
bedded pebbles and sand, and are liable to injury. To 
have them removable and easily inserted enables the 
saw to be always sharp ‘at all points of its periphery.— 
Cold-iron saw, a circular saw, thick in proportion to 
its diameter, having short teeth, sharpened square across 
the edge of the disk. It runs at a slow speed, and is 
usually driven by power, though saws worked by hand 
by intervention of bevel-gearing are employed where 
a portable form is desired. A small cireular saw is 
used for cutting slits in the heads of screws, and other 
articles where shallow and narrow grooves are required. 
Cold-iron saws. having no teeth and running at a very 
high speed are also used. They cut through large 
pieces of iron or steel by a method which is practically 
melting a path through the material by the heat of fric- 
tion.— Corner saw. (a) A saw for beveling the corners 
of blocks. (0) A keyhole saw; asaw which has a very 
narrow, thin blade, so that it can turn corners.— Double- 
cut saw, asaw, for hand use or in a reciprocating frame, 
in which the teeth are so sharpened as to cut both on the 
pulling, and the pushing strokes. The cutting edges 
are formed on both faces of the symmetrical tooth of the 
cross-cut saw, or on the alternate teeth of the ripping- or 
slitting-saw.— Foxtail saw, a saw with an especially 
thin or especially, thick blade, according to the desired 
use, for making in the end of tenons the slit to receive 
the foxtail wedge which is to expand the tenon when 
the wedge reaches the bottom of the mortise: also used 
in the thin-blade form for dovetails.— Gigli saw, in 
surg., a wire toothed all around like a saw, so that it will 
cut.in any direction. Also called Gigli wire saw.—In- 
sertable-tooth saw, a circular saw the teeth of which 
can be removed separately. This allows of the insertion 
of a new tooth at any time to replace one which is 
damaged or dulled.— Left-hand circular saw, a saw 
situated at the left end of the carriage or saw-table, as 
seen by one toward whom the top of the saw turns.— 
Long saw, a log saw for hand use, intended to be used 
by two sawyers, one of whom stands above the log, and 
the other ina pit below the log.— Metal-slitting saw. 
See milling- ksaw.—Milling-saw, a milling-machine em- 
ploying a cutter resembling in form a circular saw. The 
disk is armed with teeth slightly wider than the disk to 
give it clearance. The cutter, and sometimes the ma- 
chine itself, is called a metal-slitting saw. See *&milling- 
machine, 1, and *milling-cutter, 2.— Miter-box saw, a 
saw for making joints in a miter-box. It is usually a 
fine-toothed, thin-gage, cross-cut saw, with a stiffened 
back.— Screw-head saw, a metal-cutting saw or mill- 
ing-disk for cutting into screw-blanks the slot or nick 
which receives the screw-driver.— Vertical saw. (@) 
A reciprocating gang or muley-saw in which the frame or 
sash moves in vertical guides. (6) A circular saw turn- 
ing in a vertical plane or with its shaft horizontal. 


saw}, v. 1.—To saw by, in railroading, to drill carson 
a single-track road by a method whereby twe trains, 
meeting at a siding that is too short to contain either one 
of the trains, are enabled to pass.. This method is 
troublesome and complicated, and is now seldom used. 


saw-back, x. 2. A regularly serrate ridge or 
mountain. 
saw-brier (si’bri’ér), m. 1. Inthe Bahamas, 
a climbing plant, Smilax Havanensis, having 
rickles on, the midrib and margin of many of 
its leaves.— 2. Same.as china *brier. 
sawadust-chain (s4’dust-chan”),.». A special 
type of conveyer-chain having cross-bars and 


The savin, Juni- 


sawdust-chain 


wings that serve as flights: used in sawmills 
to convey the sawdust, through the conveyer, 
from the mill to the boiler-house, where it is 
used as fuel. See *conveyer, 4, and *flight!, 
10 (ο). 
Saw-fish shark. See Ἄκ]ιαγλκ]. 


saw-fly, ».— American saw-fly, Cimbex Americana, a 
large and handsome species occurring commonly in the 
eastern United 
States, where its 
larvee feed on the 
foliage of elms, 
willows, and <> 
birches. — Apple > 
saw-fly, a hyme- 
nopterous insect, 
Hoplocampa tes- 
tudinea, of the 
family T'enthredi- 
nidz, found in 
England, Franc 
Germany, an 
Sweden. In the 
larval stage it in- 
jures young ap- 
ples and. pears, 
— Cranbe saw-fly, an American tenthredinid, 
Pristophora vdiota, whose larvee feed on the foliage of the 
cranberry.— Currant saw-fly, the adult of the imported 
currant-worm:. See currant-worm (a). 


Currant-worm ; Currant Saw-fly ; Gooseberry Saw-fly ; 
Imported Currant-worm (Nematus ventricosus Klug.).— 
Description. The currant-worm was imported from 
Europe probably some years before 1860. The adult 
insect is a four-winged fly which bears a certain resem- 
blance to the common house-fly, except that it is some- 
what larger and has a yellowish appearance. These flies 
may be seen in abundance in early spring hovering about 
the currant and gooseberry bushes, just as the first leaves 
are expanding. The small, white eggs are laid on the 
under side of these leaves, generally in rows along the 
larger veins. The eggs hatch in a week or ten days, and 
the worms immediately begin feeding. 

E. G. Lodeman, The Spraying of Plants, p. 286. 


Grain saw-fly, an American tenthredinid, Cephus occi- 
dentalis, whose jarva bores in stems of wheat.— Grape- 
vine saw-fly, an American tenthredinid insect, 
Blennocampa pygmza, whose larva, known as the grape- 
slug, feeds on the leaves of grape. Compare *grape-slug. 
—Grass saw-fly, an American saw-fly, Pachynematus 
extensicornia, whose larvee feed on grass:— Larch saw- 
fly, a European saw-fly, Lygxonematus erichsonti, which 
also occurs in Lab- 
rador, Canada, 
and New England. 
It is red and black 
in color, and its 
whitish larvze 
often defoliate 
larch forests over 
large areas.— Lo- 
cust saw-fly, an 
American saw-fly, 
Pteronus trilinea- 
tus, whose larvee 
eat the leaves of 
the black locust. 
—Ohio currant 
saw-fly, an 
American saw-fly, 
Pristiphora rufi- 
pes, whose larva 
feeds on the foli- 
age of the currant 
in Ohio and neighboring States.— Pine, saw-fly, any one 
of a number of tenthredinid insects whose larve injure 
the leaves of pine. Abbot’s white-pine saw-fly is Lophyrus 
abbotiti. The pitch-pine saw-jly is Lophyrus pini-rigide. 
Other species having this as a food-plant are Lophyrus 
abietis and L. pinetum.— Raspberry saw-fly, an Ameri- 
can saw-fly, Monophadnoides rubi, whose larvee skeleton- 
ize the leaves of the raspberry and blackberry.—Sweet- 
tato saw-fly. (a) See saw-/ly. (0) An American saw- 

y, Schizocerus privatus, whose larve live on sweet-potato 





natural size. 


American Saw-fly (CimdexAmericana): ' 


(U.S, D. A.) 





Larch Saw-fly (Lyg@onematus erichsonit): 
enlarged nearly twice. (U.S. D. A.) 
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Violet Saw-fly (Zazphytus canadensis). 


_@, female saw-fly; 4, larva; c, abdominal segments of larva from 
Άρονε; @, pupa; ¢, cocoon: all except c enlarged between three 
and. four times. (Chittenden, U. 5. D. A.) 


leaves.—Violet saw-fly,an American saw-fly, Erphytus 
canadensis, found commonly in greenhouses, where its 


sawyer, 7. 


gaxe2 (saks), n. 


saxoline (sak’s6-lin), n. 


larve damage violets by eating the leaves and occasion- 
i cutting the flower-stalks.— Willow saw-fly. See 
willow-sawfly. 

sawkeye, saw-kwey. π. See *sauqui. . 

saw-knife (sA’nif), ». A small hand-saw hav- 
ing a web which resembles the blade of a 
table-knife. 7 

saw-log, ».. 2. Alog for use in building. Dia- 
lect Notes, III. 11, [Local, U.S. (Arkansas). ] 

sawney? (sa’ni), a and n. [Origin obscure. ] 
1. a 1. Soft; suave; somewhat deceitful or 
intended to persuade through excessive bland- 
ness. 


Lady Hampshire ... spoke in her sawney voice of 
factitious enthusiasm as if she pitied the lot of all those 
who were not about to sleep in wet sheets. 


᾿ Disraeli, Tancred, i. 5. 
2. Dawdling ; idling. 


Curzon Street, after a long, straggling, sawney course, 
ceasing to be a thoroughfare, ... is quite in keeping 
with all the accessories. Disraeli, Tancred, i, 1. 


II. n. 1. A stupid, easy-going man. [Local, 
Eng. ] | 

In my young days a sawney was not uncommonly used 
for a ‘ softy.’ Η. P. L. in N. and Q., 9th ser., VIII. 68. 


2. A suave, soft-spoken, artful person. Τ. 


Ratcliffe, N. and Q., 9th ser., VIII. 68.—To have 
ἃ sawney. See the extract. 


If a minder in a cotton mill have four or five hundred 
“ends” or threads broken through the chance interven- 
tion of an obstacle when the carriage is on the outward 
run, or through the sudden breaking of a band, he is said 
to ** have a sawney.” Incompetence is suggested in the 
use of the expression ; but this feature is also noticeable, 
that when a “sawney” occurs the lineality of the carriage 
has been suddenly lost. N. and Q., 9th ser., VIII. 170, 


sawneying (s4’ni-ing), n. Idling ; lounging; 


dawdling, 


It looks like a sneaking, sawneying Methodist parson. 
Southey, Letters, ii. 63, quoted in Davies, Sup. 
(Eng. Glossary. 


Saw-tooth roof, See *roof!. | 
sawwort, η. 2. The button-snakeroot, Lacini- 


aria spicata. 

6, In New Zealand, a large wing- 
less, locustid, Deinacrida heteracantha or 1. 
megacephala, Called by the natives weta-punga 
or weta. 


of a series of rectangular boxes containin 
some mercury on the bottom and provided 
with agitating blades. These boxes are used 
for removing the slime from the gold amal- 
gam. Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of 
Metallurgy, p. 852. 


saxifrage, ”.—Aconite saxifrage, Therofon aco- 


nitifolium, closely related to Saxifraga and of similar 
habit, native to the southern United States. The leaves 
somewhat resemble those of the aconite, but the stem is 
hairy.— Early γι Saxifraga Virginiensis. See 
saxifrage (with cut).—Mountain saxifrage, the purple 
saxifrage, Saxifraga opposttifolia. 

[NL. Saxolinum, < 
L. saxum, rock, + -ol + -inum.] A trade- 
name of a semisolid mixture of petroleum hy- 
droearbons, resembling vaseline. Also called 
saxolinum. : | | 

Saxon topaz, See *topaz. 

Saxonian (sak-s0’ni-an), a. (ML. Saxonia, 
Saxony.] In geol., noting a division of the 
Permian system in Europe, embracing the red 
beds of the middle part of the formation, which 
extend from Germany to the northwest of Eng- 
land,— Saxonian epoch. See *epoch. 

sayl,.». 5. In poker, the turn of a player to 
declare whether or not he will ante. 

When it is the turn of any player to declare what he 
will do, whether he will bet, or pass his hand, it is said {ο 
be his say. , Amer. Hoyle, p. 163. 

saya (si’yi),'n. [Tagalog and Bisaya saza.] 
In the Philippine Islands, a woman’s skirt or 
petticoat worn in the manner of a sarong. 

S.B. An abbreviation (a) of the Latin Sei- 
entie Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Science; (0) 
of South Britain ; (ο) of Spartan Brotherhood ; 
(d) of Steamboat. | 

5, Β. D. In αβίοπ., an abbreviation of 
(Schénfeld’s) Southern Bonn Durchmusterung 
(see *Durchmusterung). - Usage 18 divided 
between this abbreviation and *S, D. Μ. 
(whieh see). 

sc. An abbreviation (d) of scene. 


S.C. An abbreviation (ο) of South Carolina; 
(d) of Staff Corps; (e) of Supreme Court, 


scab, ”.—Beet-scab, a fungous disease of  beet-roots 

caused by Odspora scabies.—Cherry-scab, a disease 
which attacks the fruit of the cherry, due to the fungus 
Cladosporium carpophilum.—Cucumber-scab, a disease 
of the cucumber due to Cladosporium Cucumerinum.— 
Fig-scab, a disease of the fig due’ to the fungus 
Fusarium roseum.— Follicular scab, See *xsheep-scab. 


An apparatus consisting 





scale 


— Grape-scab, a disease of grapes caused by Cladospor- 
tum viticolum.— Lemon-scab, a fungous disease due to 
Cladosporium Citri, which attacks the young fruit.of the 
lemon. The same fungus also attacks the fruit of the 
lime.— Olive-scab, a disease of the olive due to Cyclo- 
conium oleaginum. See *Cycloconium.—OQOnion-scab, 
a disease of onion-bulbs due to the fungus Vermicularia 
circinans, which produces black blotches on the surface. 
See *Vermicularia.— Orange-scab, a disease of the 
orange due to Cladosporium Citri.— Peach-scab, a 
disease of the peach due to Cladosporium carpophilum, 
which produces small brown or black spots on the side 
of the fruit.—Plum-scab, Same as peach-kscab.— 
Potato-scab. See *xpotato-scab.—Tomato-scab, a 
disease of the tomato due to Cladosporium fulwum.— 
Wheat-scab, a disease of wheat due to any one of the 
following fungi: Cladosporium herbarum, Fusarium 


culmorum, or F, roseuwm. 

scabby, «@. 5. In founding, blistered or 
marred with scabs: said of a casting. » Stand. 
Diet. 


scabby-head (skab’i-hed), ». The hedge- 
parsley, Torilis Anthriscus. 


Scabies ferina, acariasis, scab, or itch of animals, caused 
by parasitic mites. See acariasis. 


scabish (skab’ish), n. Sundrops, Kneiffa 
Sruticosa; also the more southern species, K. 
glauca. The name is sometimes less properly 
applied to thé common evening-primrose, 
(Enothera biennis. 
scabrities (ska-brish’i-6éz), n. [L., < scaber, 
rough, scaly,], A condition of roughness and 
Sealiness of the skin. | 
scadl, n.—Goggle-eye scad. Same as goggle-eyed jack. 
scaffold, ”.— Hanging scaffold, in mining, a hanging 
platform in a mine-shaft attached to a crane or hoisting- 
engine. P 
scaffolding, ~. 5. In tobacco-growing, the 
hanging of the freshly cut: plant upon a strue- 
ture of poles or rails variously supported to 
wilt before housing: much practised in the 
heavy export and white Burley districts. 
scalage! (ska’laj), n. [scale + -age.] In 
leather-manuf,, an allowance in weight of hides, 
usually about 15 per cent., made for sealings 
that may drop off. | Stand. Dict. 


scalar. I... 2. In physics, a quantity, such 
as mass or volume, which has magnitude but 
not direction. 


II. @.—Scalar multiplication. See *multiplica- 
tion. 


scald}, n. 2. Same as *swn-scald, 2.—scald of 
cranberry, a fungous disease of the cranberry, due to a 
species of Guignardia which causes a softening and dis- 
coloration of the fruit.—Scald of grape, a disease of the 
grape due to the fungus Aureobasidium vitis, which at- 
tacks the fruit, producing livid depressed spots and at last 
completely destroying it. Also called grape-fleck. — 


Scaldesian (skal-dé’zhian), ». In geol., a 
division of the Pliocene Tertiary in Belgium 
and Holland, lying above the Diestian sands. 


scalduggery, ». Same as skulduddery. 


scale!, ». 5. An incrustation on the inside of 
a boiler or other vessel in which water is 
evaporated which contains in solution salts 
which are precipitated by heat. These salts 
are usually present in solution as compounds 
rich in carbonie acid, such as the acid carbo- 
nates of lime and magnesia, or as sulphates or 
silicates. The carbonates lose one atom of COg 
on boiling and become insoluble protocarbo- 
nates, and the sulphates are less soluble in hot 
water than in eold.. Such 86816’ causes local 
overheating and injury to the metal of the 
vessel, retards the transfer of heat to the wa- 


ter to be evaporated, and clogs up waterways. 
—Armored scale, a name given to any or all of the 
scale-insects of the subfamily Dia- 

; sping, all of which are covered with a 
‘protecting scale.— Auxiliary scale. 
Same as *xadipose lobe.— Barnacle- 
scale, a coccine scale-insect, Cero- 
plastes cirripediformis, which occurs 
upon citrus-trees in Florida» and 
somewhat resembles a very small 
barnacle, whence the popular and the 
specific names.—Blackberry soft 
scale, an American scale-insect, Hu- 
lecanium jitchii, occurring. on the 
blackberry and raspberry in Canada 
and the northeastern United States. 
—Broad scale. Same as brown 
*scale.— Brown scale, a cosmopoli- 
tan scale-insect, Coceus (Lecaniwm) 
hesperidum, occufring on various 
plants of economic importance. Also 
called soft scale, flat scale, and turtle- 
back scale.—California red scale, 
a diaspine scale-insect, Chrysompha- 
dlastes cirripedi- lus aurantti, destructive to citrus- 
formis). trees in California.—Camelliascale 

Group of scales on another popular name for the so-called 
twig, showing differ-‘oreedy scale,” Aspidiotus rapax- 
potter doy ιν, camellia, a cosmopolitan scale-insect: 
Ὃ ον (After Which feeds on a great variety of 
Marlatt, Ὁ. 5. D. A.) plants.— Canthal scale. See *can- 
thal.— Cherry scale. See *cherry1. 

Circular scale, a popular name sometimes pees 
specifically to the so-called red scale of Florida, Chry- 





Barnacle-scale (Cevo- 


scale 


somphalus ficus.—Cottony cushion-scale, an Austra- 
lian scale-insect, Icerya purchasi.. See cushion-scale. 


ο ae 
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Cottony Cushion-scale (/cerya purchasz). 

Female series, showing the development of the, female insect 

from young larva to adult gravid stage: a, newly hatched larva; 

6, second stage; c, third stage; d, full-grown female; ¢e and 7 


same after secretion of egg-sac.. Lines show natural size. (After 
Marlatt, U.S. Ὁ. A.) 


—Cottony scale, a scale-insect of the genus Pulvi- 
naria: as, the cottony maple-seale, P. vitis.—Cran- 
berry scale, See *cranberry-scale.—Crude scale, in 
the manufacture of solid paraffin wax from petroleum or 
shale-oil, the impure product obtained by the first crystal- 
lization by cooling of the heavier fractions of the distilled 
oil.—Currant scale, an American coccine scale-insect, 
Eulecanium ribis Fitch.—European fruit-scale. See 
* Aspidiotus.— Forbes’s scale, an American diaspine 
scale-insect, Aspidiotus forbesi, found,on many orchard 
and forest trees. Also called cherry-scale, since it was first 
found on cherry. It occurs throughout North America and 
in Germany.— Genital scale, in ophiuroids, the smaller 
of the two bar-like Paes bounding the genital slit. .. See 
genital kplate.— Giant scale, any_homopterous insect 
of the family Coccid# and subfamily Monophlebing, espe- 
cially the species of the Australasian genus Monophilebus, 
some of which are an inch in length.—G@lover’s scale, 


a cosmopolitan scale-insect, Lepidosaphes gloverit, occur- 





Glover's Scale (Lepidosaphes gloverit); showing cluster of male 
and female scales on fruitof orange: greatly enlarged. 
(Marlatt, U..S. Ὁ. A.) 


ring abundantly on citrus-trees in various parts of the 
world. It is especially abundant in Florida, where it is 
known as the long scale.— Grape scale, See *grape- 
scale.— Greedy scale, a cosmopolitan diaspine scale- 
insect, Aspidiotus camellie (often called .A. rapa), 
which occurs in destructive numbers on many different 
trees and plants in many parts of the world.— Hemi- 
spherical scale, a common cosmopolitan naked scale, 





Hemispherical Scale (Satssetia hemispharica), 
a, characteristic group of adult scales on olive, slightly enla 
6, three female scales, considerably enlarged; c, scale lifted from 
leaf, showing mass of eggs. ; 


(After Marlatt, U. 5. D. A.) 


Saissetia hemispherica, of the subfamily Coccine, found 
on a great variety of plants and especially abundant in 


ed; 


scale}, v. 


scale?, n. 


greenhouses in the northern United States.— Mealy 
scale, Same as mealy bug (which see, under bug2).— 
Peach and plum scale, an American coccine scale-in- 
sect, Eulecanium nigrofasciatum, wide-spread ‘in the 
United. States and occurring principally, on, peach and 
plum, but also on apple, olive, sycamore, maple, and 
other trees. Also called terrapin scale.— Pernicious 
scale. Same as San José scale. See * Aspidiotus.— 
Putnam’s scale, Aspidiotus ancylus,.a comparatively 
innocuous, North American ;diaspine ‘scale.— Quince 
scale, a diaspine scale-insect, Aspidiotus camellia, pos- 
sibly of American origin, but also found in Ceylon and 
Samoa, which attacks quince, fig, orange, cactus, the 
tea-plant, and other plants,—Red scale, (0) A diaspine 
scale-insect, Chrysomphalus aurantii, cosmopolitan in 
its distribution and occurring on orange, lemon, cocoa, 
fig, and many other trees. Also called the California 
red scale, to distinguish it from OChrysomphalus aoni- 
dum (jicus), sometimes called the Florida red scale. 





Red Scale (Aspidiotus aurantit); showing a group of female 
and male scales on orange-leaf; greatly enlarged 
(Marlatt, U. S. Ὁ, A.) 


Ribbed scale, in entom., same as cushion-scale.— Scale 
caterpillar. See *cateryillar.— Soft scale, Same as» 
brown *scale.— Spindle-tree scale, a wee scale- 


insect, Chionaspis euonymt, which occurs on the spindle- 
tree or euonymus-bush in Europe and North America. 
— Terrapin scale, Same as peach and plum *scale.— 
Tulip-tree scale, a large American naked scale-insect, 
Toumeyella liriodendri, which often crowds the twigs 
and smaller branches of the tulip-tree; magnolias, and 
linden.— Turtleback scale, Same as brown &scale.— 
Walnut scale. See walnut-scale and α Aspidiotus. 
—Willow scale. . This name is alse given to Chionaspis 
salicis-nigre, Eulecanium capree, 
bis, Aspidiotus camelliz, and others.— Yellow scale, a 
variety of the red scale of California, Chrysomphalus 
aurantii, var. citrinus. ' 
‘ I. trans. .9. To cover with a crust 
or deposit: as, this water scales the boiler or 
the kettle. τα 

ΤΙ. intrans. 3. To become crusted with a 
deposit from the feed-water: said.of a boiler 
or other evaporating-vessel, 


4. Weight: an abbreviation o 
scale weight. 


Sonie of the best Hereford herds in England contain a 
large number of highly prized cows of a light-red color, 
very deep-fleshed cattle, and of very great scale. 

. Rep, Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, Ρ. 148. 


Abattoir scales. See *abattoir.— Army scales, a 
weigh-beam (which see).—Canal-boat scales. See 
*canal-boat.—Cloth-sampling scale, a weighing-scale 
for ascertaining the weight of a square or running yard 
of cloth by weighing a sample of standard size. The 
weight on the scale-beam gives the weight, in ounces 
and small fractions, of a yard of the same kind of cloth 
as the sample.—Combination scales, scales having 
several beams or several counterweights or sets of grad- 
uations upon one beam.—Counter-scales, weighing- 
scales of any form designed to be used on the counter 
of a store. Spice-scales, butter-scales, express-package 
scales, tea-scales, druggists’ scales, and many other scales 
having various names may all be counter-scales.— 
Creamery scales, platform-scales for weighing milk. 
They haye five or more seale-beams. In weighing milk 
delivered at the creamery the empty can is weighed on 
one beam; the first delivery of milk is then weighed in 
the can on another beam; the second delivery placed 
with the first in the same can is weighed on another 
beam ; and so on.— Dairy scales, platform-scales with 
two beams, one for true weight and one for net weight.— 
Dormant scale, a weighing-scale which has a weighing- 
platform flush with the floor and fitted with appliances 
for rendering it firm and unmovable (dormant) when not 
in use.— -scales, See *milk-scales.— Postage- 
indicator scales, postal scales having a special form of 
beam for giving, in addition to the weight, the required 
postage, in cents, for the article weighed.— Postal and 
coin scales, postal scales having a series of slots on the 
platform which can be used to test the diameter and 
thickness of coins. They have also a supplementary 
beam and counter-weight to test the weight of the coins. 
+ Postal scales, small scales for weighing letters and 
packages for mailing; a letter-scale. Another form οἳ 

ostal scale is the tangent balance (which see, under 

ngent).— Railway scales, large platform-scales hav- 
ing rails laidon' the platform and used for weighing cars. 
See *computing-scale.—Torsion scale, (α) A pair.of 
scales in which the applied weight or force causes a cali- 
brated wire to twist through an observed angle. The 
angle of torsion measures the applied force. (0) A form 
of scales in, which the usual knife-edge fulcrums are 
replaced by flat bands, the loads twisting these bands 
through a small angle, quite within their elastic limit of 
stress. Such fulcrums are frictionless, or the molecular 
distortion is not variable with applied load.— Tramway 
scale, a scale adapted to the weighing of coal- or oil-cars 
and buckets on a wire cableway; the buckets. or tram-cars 
travel over a section of track which is suspended from 
the levers of the scales.—Weigh-lock scales, scales used 


scale, η. 


‘hionaspis ortholo- 





‘scale 


for weighing canal-boats when ir a lock: . This was:done 
to ascertain the amount of toll to be paid for the boat, 
The scale used was a beam-scale of large capacity. 


9. In graphics, the ratio of the lines 
of the drawing to those of the object. Thus, 
if six inches on the drawing represent one foot 
on the object the scale is one half, variously in- 
dicated: as, Scale 4; Scale 1:2; Scale 6. in. 


= 1 ft.; Scale 6” = 1’.— Absolute or photomet- 
ric scale, the scale of stellar magnitudes proposed by 
Pogson in 1850 and now generally adopted as far as 
sible. It is based on the photometric determination of 
Sir John Herschel that the average first-magnitude star 
is just about 100 times brighter than the average sixth- 
magnitude star, the faintest steadily visible to the naked 
eye. The absolute scale therefore adopts for the uniform 
ratio between the brightness of two stars differing by one 
magnitude the fifth root of 100, or 2.5124, the logarithm 
of which is 0.4, For the lucid stars this scale agrees in 
the main with Argelander’s, but diverges from it for tele- 
scopic stars. Its sixteenth magnitude is about the limit 
of visibility with our present telescopes. Stars brighter 
than Aldebaran (the standard first-magnitude star) have 
magnitudes less than unity... Thus Vega and Arcturus 
are 0.3 magnitude, and Sirius is —1.4 magnitude.— Arge- 
lander’s scale, the scale of stellar magnitudes adopted 
by Argelander in his Durchmusterung., Itis an arbitrary 
scale, but for the visible stars does not vary greatly from 
the absolute scale now generally accepted : for the tele- 
scopic stars it diverges seriously... See absolute or photo- 
metric *scale.—Base of the scale of notation, the 
ratio of increase for each transfer one place to the left. 
In the Hindu notation it is 10 Penner’ scale, the 
scale of wind-force introduced into the British navy in 
1805, by Admiral, afterward Sir, Francis Beaufort. It 
proceeds from ‘calm’ to ‘hurricane’ by grades numbered 
as in the list given below ‘The values of the numbers 
were originally defined by the speed of a standard full- 
rigged nayal vessel sailing under the influence of the 
respective winds; but as these vessels are now no longer 
used and as many studies have been made to determine 
the values as expressed by the velocity of the wind, the 
latter only are here given as published by Hann, See 
wind-scale, under scale3, 


NUMBER. NAME. VELOCITY. 
Zero, . Calm, 

1 Light air 1.7 meters per second 
2 Light breeze . By dr. 6 4 
3 » Gentle breeze 4.8) 4 ¢f 6 
4 Moderate breeze 6.7 “ $s “a 
5 Fresh breeze 8.8.“ “ “ 
6 Strong breeze 10.7:. « $ sf * 
7 Moderate gale 12.9) nf f “ 
8 Fresh gale ; rete of “ $6 66 
9 Strong gale 18.0: “ $f $ 

10 Whole gale 21.0;\..« « ονὶ 

11 Storm 30 ή &§ κα 

12 Hurricane 50 és κκ 6 


Baumé scale. See hydrometer. The two Baumé hydrom- 
eters have been constructed acco:iding to specifications 
modified arbitrarily by the. instrument-maker, so that 
much, confusion exists. A contract specifying a given 
degree Baumé may occasion great annoyance unless the 


' particular Baumé scale intended is itself identified by 


stating what specific gravity corresponds to some given de- 
gree: The following table gives, for liquids heavier than 
water, that: Baumé scale which was adopted and published 
by the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association about 1877 ; 
for liquids lighter than water, the scale adopted by the 
United States Petroleum Association about 1864. 


VALUES OF BAUME DEGREES 








LIQUIDS HEAVIER THAN LIQUIDS LIGHTER 
WATER. ' THAN WATER. 
TEMPERATURE TEMPERATURE 
* 6ο” F, 54.5° F 
Baumé Specific Baumé Specific 
degree gravity deyree gravity 
0 1.000 10 1.0000 
5 1.036 15 0.9669 
10 1.071 [1.074] 20 0.9359 
15 1.114 [1.115] 25 0.9068 ° 
20 1.158 {1.160 30 0.8795 
25 _ 1.208 35 0.8538 
30 1.262. [1.261] 40 0.8295 
35 1.917 [1.318] - 45 0.8066 
40 1.386 — [1.881] 50 0.7849 
45 «1.451 [1.450] 55 0.7644 
50 1,531 [1.526] 60 0.7449 
55 1.616 ᾖΠ.611] 65 0.7264 
60 1.705 [1.706] 70 0.7087 
65 1.814 [1.813] 75 0.6919 
66 1.835 80 0.6759 
85 0.6606 





All the numbers but three in the table for heavy liquids 
contain errors of 1, 2, 8, or 5 units in the third decimal 
place, but since the table has been adopted by the chief 
users.of this hydrometer it is given as so used; but the 
correct figures are added within brackets. Instruments, 
however, are likely to be graduated according to the 
correct figures.— Board scale. See *board-measure.— 
Circumference scale, a measuring-scale marked on 
one edge in.inches and fractions of an inch, and on the 
opposite edge with the corresponding diameters, so that, 
by me the: circumference of a cylindrical body 
with the scale its diameter also is given.—Distance 
scale, a scale, attached to a range-finder, telemeter, or 
other device, for the optical determination of distances, 
so graduated as to indicate the number of meters or 
yards between an observed weet es the ees 
—Flying scale, in persp., a scale representing long 
measure directed Aint the center of the, picture.— 
Front scale, in persp., a scale representing long mea 





scale 
sure parallel to the horizontal line.— Fuller’s 80819, the 
method devised by Fuller (1897) for expressing the reac- 


tion of nutrient media by titration with So sodium 
hydroxid or o -hydrochloric: acid. Full scale, in 


20 
lumbering, measurement of logs in which no reduction 
is made for defects.:—Index of the natural scale. 
See xindex.— Logari ical scales, logarithms placed 
on lines for multiplying and dividing by means of com- 
passes or slide-rules.— thmic scale, a scale upon 
which divisions marked with successive numbers are set 
down at distances from the origin proportional to the loga- 
rithms of those numbers, or to logarithms of a given 
function of the numbers. In the former case the scale is 
- called a logarithmic scale of numbers; in the latter, a 
logarithmic scale of sines, tangents, or other functions.— 
Log-book scale (naut.), a scale which indicates the 
character of the sea-swell by capital letters, as follows : 
S., smooth; M., moderate ; L., long; R., rough; C., cross ; 
H., heavy; V. H., very heavy.— Mohs’s scale, the ac- 
cepted series of minerals, numbered from one to ten, by 
reference to which the hardness of a given species is de- 
fined. See hardness, 5. Also called scale of hardness.— 
Natural scale (math.), the scale of natural numbers, 
whose essence consists in the arrangement of its elements ; 
the nnending sequence of signs : 
195,46, . ο ὂν OF 
‘“‘one,” “two,” “ three,” “four,” “five,” ... 

— Normal thermometric scale, the scale of the hydro- 
gen thermometer of constant volume type.— Personal 
scale, a scale numerically representing any personal 
peculiarities in an observer's habit of observation. Same 
as personal equation. Smithsonian {ορ 1890, p. 
178.— Photometric scale. See absolute or photo- 
metric *xscale.—Radix of the scale. Same as base 
of the *scale.—§cale of absolute temperatures. 
See thermometric *scale.—Scale of multiples of 
A, A, 2A, 3A, 4A, ete.—§cale of notation, in arith., 
the particular progression of the local values for the 
numerals ina system of arithmetical notation like the 
Hindu (our so-called ‘ Arabic’). . In the Hindu or denary 
scale the value of the unit as one proceeds from right to 
left increases tenfold.—Scale of sines, t ents, etc., 
a scale upon which numbers representing angles in arith- 
metical progression from zero are set down at distances 
from the origin proportional to their sines, tangents, or 
other functions.— Scale of the gas-thermometer, See 
thermometric xscale.— Scale of the hydrogen ther- 
mometer, See thermoietric *scale.—Scale of the 
pepe thermometer. See thermometric *scale.— 

exagesimal scale, a scale using 60 as base.— Smith- 
sonian wind-scale, See wind-xscale.— The complete 
scale, in math., the natural scale extended backward by 


zero and the negative integers, Mee ht . νο —5, —4, 
— 3, —2, J 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ea ee od ΛΑΟ 
ratures. See thermometric *scale.— 


” 


scale of tem 
Thermometric scale, a scale used in the designation 
or measurement of temperatures; the scale of a ther- 
mometer. In addition to the ordinary scales, for the 
mercury thermometer, devised by Fahrenheit, Réaumur, 
and Celsius (see thermometer), there are numerous 
special thermometric scales. T'he scale of absolute tem- 
peratures. On this scale the degree is of the same size 
as in the centigrade scale, one degree corresponding to 
1/100 of the interval between the temperature of πράμα 
ice and that of steam at normal pressure. The Ζετοο 

the absolute scale, however, is at —273° C., the ice-point 
being designated -+273° and the steam-point +373°. The 
seale of the gas-thermometer.. In gas-thermometers, in 
which the expansion of air or of some other permanent 
gas is used for the measurement of temperatures, one de- 
gree of the thermometric scale corresponds to that change 
of temperature which causes a variation in the volume of 
the gas, at constant pressure, equal to 1/273 of its volume 
at the ice-point. Since a permanent gas expands by this 
amount when heated from 0° to 1° C., the scale of the gas- 
thermometer coincides at this point with the correspond- 
ing scale of the mercury thermometer, In the constructio 

of the latter instrument it is assumed that the apparen 

expansion of mercury in a glass thermometer-tube is uni- 
form, but this is not strictly true since. there are slight 
variations in the coefficient of expansion of mercury and 
of glass. The gas-thermometers and the mercury 
thermometers do not agree, therefore, at every point. 
Thermometric scales based upon the assumption of the 
uniformity of the apparent expansion of that liquid in 
glass are designated as mercury-in-glass scales. The 
scale of the hydrogen thermometer. This is a thermo- 
metric scale based upon the assumption that hydrogen is 
a perfect gas. The definition of a degree, as in the case 
of other gas-thermometers, is that it is the interval cor- 
responding to a change of volume of 1/273 of the volunie 
of the hydrogen at the ice-point. The scale of the plati- 
num thermometer, This is a thermometric scale based 
upon the change of electric resistance of a platinum wire 
with change of temperature. The relative change in the 
resistance of such a wire when heated from 0° to 1° C. is 
taken as 1° of the platinum scale. Since the temperature 
coeflicient of platinum is not strictly the same at very 
high and very low temperatures the scale of the ther- 
mometer does not correspond throughout its entire range 
with the scale of the gas-thermometer. Numerous varia- 
tions of substances due to heat, aside from the expansion 
of mercury or of a gas or the change of electrical resist- 
ance of a metal, are employed in the determination of 
temperatures. . Thus, Wedgwood, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, measured the heat of furnaces by means of the 
change in length of a porcelain bar. The linear expansion 
of platinum and of other metals, the electromotive force 
of thermojunctions, the specific heats of substances such 
as mercury, platinum, and carbon, and numerous, other 
thermal properties of matterhave been used by physicists 
in the determination of temperature. Owing to the com- 
plexity of the laws covering the change of such proper- 
ties, however, it is not customary to base thermometric 
scales upon them and the indications of instruments in 
which such means are used are reduced by calibration to 
the scale of the gas-thermometer. . The thermodynamic 
scale of temperatures. The thermometric scales men- 
tioned above are based upon the thermal properties of 
particular substances, and such scales differ according to 
the thermometric substances employed. Recognizing the 


scale-house (skal’hous), n. 


scalenohedral, a.— Scalenohedral 


importance of a scale which shall be independent of these 
properties, Kelvin, in 1848, devised a so-called ‘ thermo- 
dynamic scale of temperatures’ which he defined as fol- 
lows: ‘The absolute values of two temperatures are to 
one another in the proportion of the heat taken in {ο the 
heat rejected by a perfect thermodynamic engine work- 
ing with a source and arefrigerator at the higher and the 
lower of the temperatures respectively.” This scale satis- 


T= 21 where Ἐ! and Το are the abso- 


lute temperatures and Q; and ϱο the corresponding 
quantities of heat. The thermodynamic scale thus de- 
fined agrees completely with that of a thermometer in 
which an ideal gas is employed, and it coincides so closely 
with the scale of the hydrogen thermometer that for 
most purposes the two may be regarded as the same. 
—Thousandfold scale. Hydrometers are said to be 
graduated on the thousandfold scale when, to avoid 
the use of decimals, the density of the standard sub- 
stance, water, is represented by 1000 instead of 1.—Uni- 
versal scale, a measuring-scale, for the use of draftsmen, 
on which all proportional divisions in common use for draw- 
ings are engraved in parallel rows. If used on a flat surface 
all scales not on the edges must be transferred by divi- 
ders, since they cannot be used directly. For this reason 
a scale of triangular form is preferable, since by it six 
edges are made available and six scales — or twelve scales, 
if the two on any edge are to each other as one is to two. 
—Wind-seale. The Smithsonian wind-scale is a scale 
of ten numbers and terms introduced by the Smithsonian 
Institution for the use of observers in the United States, 
whence it has spread through other countries and with 
some changes has been ealled an ‘international wind- 
scale.’ The scale is as follows: 0, calm; 1, light air, de- 
flecting forms of smoke; 2, light wind, merely moving the 
leaves ; 3, fresh wind, moving the smallest branches; 4, 
stronger wind, raising the dust and moving the ο Se 
branches ; 5, stronger wind, moving the bodies of the 
trees; 6, stronger wind, swaying the largest trees; 7, 
strong, breaking off the branches; 8, strong, breaking the 
small trees, injuring roofs; 9, hurricane, breaking the 
larger trees, carrying away roofs; 10, whirlwind ‘or tor- 
nado, that nothing can resist. 


scalebark, scalybark (skal’, ska’li-biirk), n. 
Same as shagbark, 1. See shellbark. 
scale-book (skal’buk), ». In dumberina, a book 
especially designed for recording the contents 
of scaled logs, αλ. 
scale-caterpillar (skal’kat’ér-pil-ir),. See 
*caterpillar. 
scale-detector (skal’dé-tek’tor), n. A small 
device which ean be run into a boiler-tube and 
which indicates,. through the motion of a 
pointer, any obstruction in the tube by seale. 
A building in 
which are scales used in weighing or measur- 
ing hs Pog Uo of a manufactory or the food, 
material, ete., served out. 


This tract is made tp of pastures, tilled- fields, and 
feeding pens, all radiating around Hymer station, ‘where 
are located the stock-yards, mill and elevator, blacksmith 
shop, scale-house and headquarters office of. the company. 

Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 276. 


scalelet (skal’let), n. A diminutive accessory 
scale, sometimes found on the larger seales in 
fishes. Rep. Brit. Ass’n Advancement of Sei., 
1902, p. 660. | 


fies the equation 


class of crys- 


818. See *xsymmetry, 6. 


scalenohedron, ”.— Tetragonal scalenohedron. 


A form belonging, to the tetragonal system having eight 
faces, each a scalene triangle, arranged in four pairs. Also 
called a disphenoid, 6. . 


scale-pad (skal’pad), ». A thickening of the 
skin from which arise the seales found on 
the under side of the tail in squirrels of the 
genus Anomalurus. 
Before the spot above the end of the lower scale-pad is 
reached the tail is. covered with long black hair. 
Proce. Zool. Soc. London, 1898, p. 451. 
scale-pan (skal’pan), ».. A shallow dish, com- 
monly of sheet-brass, sometimes of glass, sus- 
pended from an end of the beam of a balance, 
and μμ λμώ) to contain,the material to be 
weighed or the weights. 
scale-rule (skal’rél), n. See log-scale. 
scale-tooth (skal’téth), ». A, tooth-like, ar- 
rangement of scales on the wings of certain 
lepidopterous insects. 
scaling!, π. 4. Scales collectively or the ar- 
rangement of scales, as on an insect’s wing or 
on a fish, 


Primaries with a short line of grey scales across the 
cell close to its end, beyond which is a double V-shaped 
mark, beyond which is another V-mark placed, horizon- 
tally, below which is a larger patch of grey scaling. 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist,, Sept., 1903, p. 330. 


5. Specifically, the structure and distribution 
of the scales of fishes considered as a basis 
for classification. | 


Tf it is true that the application of cut and dried defini- 
tions of the scaling will no longer enable us satisfactorily 
to subdivide the Pisces . . . nevertheless these facts do 


not by any means prove that the scaling is of little syste- 


matic importance. — . 
E, S. Goodrich, in Quart; Jour. Micros. Sci., March, 1904, 
] i {p. 466. 


6. In dentistry, removing the tartar from, the 
teeth. 


Scaphaspis 


scaling? (ska‘ling); n.. 1. The measurement 
or estimation of the amount of lumber in logs 
or standing timber.— 2. The taking of dimen- 
sions from a drawing by means of a measur- 
ing-scale, in the absence of figured dimensions. 
Lockwood, Dict. Mech., Engin. Terms, 


scall, ”.—Honeycomb scall... Same as favus, 2.— 

scall, an eruption of minute whitish blisters 

which break, discharge, and form small scabs. The erup- 

ο... in infancy and chiefly on the cheeks and fore- 
ea or. 


scallop, ”.—Great northern scallop, Pecten. tenui- 
costatus, a kind of scallop, of large size, now nearly 
extinct; a sea-scallop. 


scallum (skal’um), vt. In basket-making, to 
foree or plait (osiers) between the rods forming 
the bottom of a basket. [Prov. Eng.] 
[In basket.making] osiers are forced or plaited, “«βοαῖ- 
lumed,” between the rods of the bottom, 
| Eneye. Brit., ITT. 423. 
scalp!,n. 7. An early type of cultivator blade, 
nearly horizontal in position, so called as cut- 
ting a thin layer from the soil. Cf. *sweep, 
12 (0). . « 
But it may be made to work along three, five, or seven 
furrows according as the scalps, or broad feet (by many 
called duck-feet), may be placed. 
T. Williamson, Agricultural Mechanism, p. 265. 


Scalp Act. See xact. αν 

scalp-dance (skalp’dans), π.. A ceremonial 
of the American Indians in which scalps were 
used in celebrating a victory. 

Kiifiira, the Sealp Dance. In this old war dance, 
which is no longer. celebrated, both men and women 
formed aring around one of their number—a woman 
who held aloft a scalp tied to a stick. 

J. W. Fewkes, in Amer. Anthropologist, Jan.—March, 

(1902; pi 67. 

scalper!, n. 4. A heavy, compressed leather 
boot shaped to cover the forward portion of 
the eornet.—5. In lumbering. See *rosser. 

scalprum (skal’prum), πι; pl. scalpra (-pra). 
[L., α knife, chisel.]) The cutting edge of an 
incisor tooth, such as is ‘found in rodents. 
See scalpriform. 

scaly, a. 6. Covered with a scale or incrusta- 
tion, as a boiler or kettle in which water con- 
taining mineral salts which become insoluble 
on heating has been evaporated. 

scaly-fin (ska’li-fin), ». A fish of the suborder 
Squamipinnes, comprising a large number of 
species showing analogies with the Carangidz 
ise one hand and with percoid fishes on the 
other. 


scammonic (ska-mon‘ik), a. [scammon(y) + 


Μα Derived from scammony.—Scammonic 

acid, an acid obtained from scammonin and said by some 
authorities to be identical with jalapic acid, while others 
deny this. " 

scammonin (skam’6-nin), n. 
-in2,] Same as jalapin. | 

scammonose (skam’6-nos), π. [scammon(ia) 
(see def.) + -ose.] A mixture of rhodeose, 
glucose, and a methyl pentose, obtained from 
the roots of Convolvulus Scammonia ; formerly 
regarded as a chemical unity. _ 

scammony, ”.—German scammony, the hedge- 
bindweed, Convolvulus Ας μαι τοῦ, ο 

, ew 


Sanie as wild *scammony.— Wild scammony} 
potato-vine or man-of-the-earth, Jpomea pandurata,  - 


Scan. Απ abbreviation of Scandinavian. 

Scanderoon (skan-de-rén’), n. [For Iskande- 
run, Alexandretta, on the Gulf of Iskande- 
run?] A breed of domesticated pigeons, 
supposed to have originated in Persia, having 
long heads, bodies, and legs, wide shoulders, 
and a long curved bill with a moderate wattle 
at the base of the upper mandible. The birds 
may be plain-colored, or varied; in the latter 
ease the wings are white, the saddle, upper 
‘neck, and upper breast, colored. ; 

scandia (skan‘di-i), κ. .[.NL., ¢ scandium.] 
In chem., scandium oxid.,., 

Scanian epoch, See *epoch. 

scansionist (skan’shon-ist), ». [scansion + 
-ist.], One who is expert in seansion ; one who 
makes a study of scansion or meter. 

In a brief paper, entitled ‘The Battle of the Scansion- 
ists,’ Kent discusses the relative merits of stress-prosody 
and scansion by classical feet, and contrives to display a 
wide knowledge and an exquisite ear for metrical and 
rhythmical effect, without, however, arriving at any defi- 
nite conclusion on the question. 

Atheneum, Jan. 28, 1906, p. 108. 

Seaphaenia (ska-fas‘pis), m. [NL., «απ, σκάφη, 

a skiff, + comic, a shield.] A generic name 

applied to. the ventral shields of certain pter- 

aspidian fishes of Devonian age, in the belief 

that they represented dorsal shields. See 
Pteraspis. , 


[scammon(y) + 


scaphium 


scaphium, ». 4. In Greek pottery, a vase 
of boat-like form. 
Among the many forms of Greek cups one of boat 
shape was. known as scaphia. 
5, Gardner, Old Silver-work from the X V-X VIII Cen- 
. [turies, p. 4. 
scaphocephalus (skaf-6-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. 
scaphocephali (-li). ως Gr. σκάφη, a skiff, 
+ κεφαλή, head.] A seaphocephalie individ- 
ual or skull. | 
scapose (ska’pos), a. [scape + -ose.] In bot., 
bearing scapes, as plants; borne on scapes, 
as flowers. 
6. caps. . An abbreviation of small capitals. 
scaptin (skap’tin), ». .An obsolete name: for 
an active extract of digitalis. 


Scapula superior. Same as_ post-temporal. 
Synonymy of the Fish Skeleton, p. 520, ~ 


Scapular index. See *index. 

scapulare, η. 2. In ichth., sameas post-tem- 
poral. Starks, Synonymy of the Fish Skele- 
ton, p. 520. 

scapularium, ». 2. (0) Same as episternum, 3. 
scapulospinal (skap’i-l6-spi’nal), a. Relat- 
ing to the scapula and the spinal column. 
Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 1897, ser. 
B, p. 188. 

scapulothoracic (skap” i-16-thd-ras ik), α. 
Relating to the scapula and the thorax) Buck, 
Med. Handbook, ΠΠ. 811. : 
scapus, η. 6. (a) In sea-pens, the main stem, 
the lower part of which is sunk in the mud 
while the upper bears the zodids. 
tinians, the main part of the body as. differ- 
entiated from the upper, tentacle-bearing 
region or capitulum. 

scar!,». 8. A manufacturers’ name for lumps 
or cakes of imperfectly fused. ferrous sulphid 
which form in the burning of iron pyrites in 
making sulphuric acid, due to an. insufficient 
supply of air to the burners. The formation 
of sears involves waste of sulphur which fails 
to be fully burned off. G. Lunge, Sulphuric 
Acid, I; 215. 

scarab, ». 4. A conventionalized — beetle, 
which is a common motive in Egyptian art. 

The more oval form here seen still bears a closer affinity 


to some Egyptian scarab-borders of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. A.J. Hvans, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XVII. 345. 


Starks, 





Scarabeus, ”. 2. [l. c.] The curve 4(12- 3 
+ 2ax)2(x2+y2) = b2(42—y?2)2, 
Scarborough series. See *series, 
scarb-tree (skirb’tré), η. A wild or seedling 
apple-tree. 7 
scare* (skar),v.t. [Icel. skara, join the planks 
of a boat so that they overlap, clinch.] To 
fasten (two pieces of wood) by splicing; join 
by fitting; splice. Eng. Dial. Dict. [North 
Eng. and Seotch.]} : 
scare* (skar), ».. [scare4, v.] 1. A joint in 
carpentry; a splice; one of the parts of 8 
fishing-rod; ete. Eng. Dial. Dict. [North 
Eng. and Seotch.]—2. In golf, the narrow 
part of the neck of the club,where it is fas- 
tened to the shaft, then glued.and bound with 
whipping. [Seotch.] ; 
ο SP (skar’hed),n. A sensational head- 
line ina newspaper. | [Collog.] 
scare-line (skar’lin), ». In trap-shooting, a 
line used to scare the bird and make it fly. 
Then, too, they were a freaky lot of birds. Four out of 
five of them needed the scare lines to make them move. 
Forest and Stream, Feb. 21, 1903, p. 159. 
scare-sleep (skir’slép), n. In Dutch Guiana, 
the great fulgorid lantern-fly, which stridulatés 
at night. Kirby and Spence, Entomology, p.499. 
scarf}, ».— Tabled scarf, one in which the face of the 
joint of each part at the thin end has a rectangular pro- 
jection which fits, into a corresponding recess in the face 
of the joint on the other part so as to interlock the two 
parts together, 
scarfing-machine, n. 2. A machine for shap- 
ing the ends of a wire or rod so that they ma 
be joined by a scarf-joint, using either weld- 
ing, soldering, brazing, or any other process 
which may be’convenient for making the two 
ieces one. The two ends are formed into 
alf wedges, so that when placed together the 
joint line makes an acute angle with their 
common axis.’ Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 
1903-04, p. 852. 


(0) Τη ac-* 


scarid (skar’id), m. A scaroid or parrot-fish. 

scarlet. I. mn. 4. In archery, the second or 
next to the innermost cirele of the target, 
which is colored red. See *red1,7.—5. The 
rank, dignity, or office of a cardinal: so called 
from the official,color of his robes.—Acid scar- 
let. Same as x*acid-ponceau.— Acridine scarlet, a 
mixture of acridine red and acridine yellow.— Anisi- 
dine scarlet, an acid coal-tar color related to anisi- 
dine : seldom used:at the present time.—Azin scarlet, 
a basic dyestuff of the azin type. It._is similar to 
safranine in composition and properties, but gives a 
yellower red.— Biebrich scarlet, an acid coal-tar 
color, .Same as *xponceau 3RB.—-Brilliant scar- 
let. an acid coal-tar color. Same as cochineal xred 4. 
—Cochineal scarlet G, PS, 28, and 4R, acid coal-tar 
colors of the moenoazo type, derived from aniline or one 
of its homologies. They all dye wool. red in an.acid bath. 
— Crocein scarlet B, 2B, 3B, 7B, 8B, 10B, BX, OX, and 
R, acid coal-tar colors of the diazo type, derived from 
either amidoazobenzene or amidoazotoluene. They all 
dye wool red in an acid bath.— Crocein scarlet 
4ΒΧ. Same as cochineal *xred.— Crystal scarlet 6R. 
Same as crystal xponceau.—Diamine scarlet, a direct 
cotton coal-tar color of the diazo type, derived from ben- 
zidine. It dyes unmordanted cotton red ina salt bath. 
It possesses good fastness.— Direct scarlet, a direct 
cotton coal-tar color of unpublished composition. It 
dyes unmordanted cotton red in a salt bath.—Double 
brilliant scarlet, an acid coal-tar color. Same as, bril- 
liant kponceau 4R (a).—Eosin scarlet, Same as *xeosin 
B, BN, or BW. Also see *coccin.-- Fast scarlet. (α) 
An acid coal-tar color of the diazo type, derived from 
amidoazobenzene. (0) A name by which benzopurpurin 
4B is sometimes known,— Imperial scarlet... Same as 
Ἄβοποεαι 3RB.—Induline scarlet, a basic coal-tar 
color of the azonium-chlorid type. It dyes tannin-mor- 
danted cotton. scarlet, but is ,chiefly used in calico- 
printing.— Milling scarlet. Same as x*acid-scarlet.— 
Naphthalene scarlet. Same as magdala, red (which 
see, under red1).—Oxamine. scarlet, a direct cotton 
coal-tar color. Τί dyes unmordanted cotton red in a salt 
bath.— Palatine scarlet, an acid coal-tar color of the 
monoazo type, prepared by combining diazotized meta- 
xylidine with a-naphthol disulphonic acid. It dyes wool 
a yellowish red from.an acid bath.— Scarlet GR. Same 
as brilliant xorange R.—§carlet OOO, Same as *cro- 
cein 2B or 3BX.— Scarlet R, Same as brilliant xorange 
R.— Scarlet 6R, an acid coal-tar color of the monoazo 
type, prepared by combining diazotized naphthonic acid 
with 8-naphthol-monosulphonic acid. Τί dyes wool scar- 
let from an acid bath.— Scarlet 2R. Same as a-naph- 
thylamine kred. | 
II. a@.—scarlet acid, a name sometimes given to a 
solution prepared by dissolving tin in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acid: used in the dyeing. of cochineal 
scarlet. 

scarlet-berry (skir’let-ber’i), n. The bitter- 
sweet, Solanum Dulcamara, or its berry. 

scarlet-cross (skir’let-krés), n. The scarlet 
lychnis, Lychnis Chalcedonica; also called 
knight-cross, Jerusalem-cross, Maltese-cross, 
and scarlet-lightning. 

scarlet-lightning (skir’let-lit’ning), ». Same 
as *scarlet-cross, — 

scarp!, .—Detached scarp, a scarp-wall detached 
from the rampart in its rear. 

Scarred snout-beetle. See *snout-beetle. 

scar-tattooing (skir’ta-té-ing), π. Raised or 
depressed scars: produced by incision and ar- 
ranged in definite order on the skin, so as to 
serve as tribal marks, or for purposes of orna- 
ment. . Sear-tattooing is used in place of tat- 
tooing by dark-skinned races, the light scars 
contrasting distinetly with the dark pigment 
of the skin. Ratzel (trans.), Hist. of Mankind, 
II, 427... 

Scartella (skiir-tel’a), πα. [NL., < Gr. σκάρτης, 
springing, nimble, + L. dim. -ella.) A genus 
of blennioid fishes found in Cuba. 

Scartichthys (skir-tik’this), n. [NL., ς Gr. 
σκάρτης, springing, nimble, + ty@uc, fish.] A 
genus of blennioid fishes known from the coast 
of Chile and Peru and northward to Panama 

scat5, η. See *skai?,  - ) 

scatol, ». See skatol. 

scatologia (skat- 6-16’ 1-8), n. 
scatology. | | 

scatologic (skat-6-loj’ik), a. [scatolog(y) + 
οι] Of or pertaining to scatology; also, re- 
lating to the study of excrements in relation 
to religious ceremonies and the like. See the 
extract, ΄ 
. Scatalogic [scatologic] rites of all nations. A disserta- 
tion upon the employment of excrementitious remedial 
agents in religion, therapeutics, divination, witchcraft, 
love philters, etc., in all. parts of the globe. 

J. G. Bourke, in Smithsonian Rep., 1891, p. 466. 
scatological (skat-6-loj’i-kal);a., Same as 
*scatologic. G. δ. Hall, Adolescence, I. 116. 
scatology, ». 2. Study of the feces in rela- 
tion to normal and pathological composition 
and the diagnostic importance of the latter. 
—8. The study of the use (or examination) 
of excrements in religious rites, witchcraft, 
ete. 


[NL.] See 








sceptrella 


rade eas (skat-6-faj’ik), a. .[scatophag(y) 
+ -ic, elating to or practising scatophagy 


or the eating of excrements, particularly of 
human ordure.. An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
1896-97, Ρ. 919. 

scatophagy (ska-tof’a-ji), nm. [Gr. σκατοφάγος, 
eating dirt or dung, < σκῶρ (oxur-), dirt, dung, 
+ φαγεῖν, eat.) The eating of excrement, as 
a morbid habit or ceremonially, as in'various 
savage rites. 

In general socialry no other known tribe better, or in- 
deed so well, exemplifies zoocracy, while in such special 
features as those of ethnogamic mating, ceremonial 
scatophagy, and mortuary magnification of the blood-car- 
riers, the folk mark the most primitive known phase of 
cultural advancement. 

An, Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1896-97, p. 295. 


scatoxyl (ska-tok’sil), Λι [Gr. σκῶρ (σκατ-), 

rs dung, + E. ox(ygen) + -yl.). The radieal, 

CoHgON, of hydroxyseatol.—scatoxy1 sulphuric 
acid, a compound, ΟΦΗΑΝ.Ο.ΒΟΦΗ, found in human urine 
in the form of its potassium salt. 

scatter, υ. t. 6. In optics, to reflect diffusely 
or irregularly, as from a rough surface.— geat- 
tered seed method. See *seed. 

Scaur limestone. See *limestone. 


scavenge, v. t. 2. In certain forms of the 
internal-combustion motor, to sweep out of 
(the cylinder) by an inrush of atmospheric 
air the burnt products of the previous com- 
bustion-stroke.. By thus cleansing or secaveng- 
ing the cylinder the fresh intake of combustible 
mixture is not diluted with incombustible 
gases, nor is it heated by them so as to con- 
tain less .weight of fuel per cubic foot of 
volume. 
_ Inall engines employing the two-stroke cycle, scaveng- 
ung must be accomplished either by special piston move- 
ment or by a blast of air from an auxiliary pump, directed 
in such a manner as to force. out the remaining. burned 
gases, thus clearing the way, so to speak, forthe incoming 
pure mixture. ... The engine under description scav- 
enges thoroughly and completely upon the return stroke 
of the pistons, which then draw in their charge of explo- 
sive mixture, undiluted either by products of combustion 
or by seavenging air. 
Amer. Inventor, Aug. 15, 1903, ϱ. 78. 
scavenger, ”.— Lamellicorn scavenger, any lapa- 
rostict scarabwid beetle. Consult Laparosticta.— Scay- 


enger ‘cells, See x*cell.—Water scavenger. See 
water kscavenger-beetle. 


scavenger-beetle, ”.— Water scavenger-beetle, 
any member of the coleopterous family, Hydrophilidz 
(which‘see). 

scavenging, π. 2. The process of cleansing, 
especially in internal-combustion motors. See 
*scavenge, 2. 

A still further improvement is the removal or scaveng- 
ing of all products of combustion from the compression 
space in the cylinder. Apart from ensuring a more 

rompt and more regular ignition of the charge, scaveng- 
ing reduces the risk of the explosive mixture being fired 
prematurely. Encye. Brit., XXVIII. 607. 
Sc. B. An abbreviation of the Latin Scientiz 
Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Science. 
Sc. Ὁ. An abbreviation of the Latin Scientiz 
Doctor, Doetor of Science. 


Sceaux pottery. See *pottery. 

scelalgia (skel-al’ji-ii), nm. [NL., < Gr. σκέλος, 
leg, + ἄλγος, pain.} Pain in the leg. 

scenograph (sé’no-graf), η. [Gr. σκηνογραφία, 
seene-painting. See scenographic.] A perspec- 
tive drawing of some object, as a building. 

scent, ”.— Mixed scent, in exper. psychol., the simple 
resultant of a mixture of olfactory qualities; a scent, 


simple to introspection, produced by the mixture of other 
and known smell-qualities. 


As certain visual qualities mix, to give a new quality, a 
quality which lies between the two primaries on the 
colour-cone, but is still itself simple, and different from 
either of them, so may smell qualities mix, to give a 
new ‘mixed scent.’ 

‘E. Ρ. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., I. i. 83. 


scent-scales (sent ’skalz), ». pl... Same as 
*xandroconia. 4. 8. Packard, Text-book of 
Entom., p. 198. 

scent-tuft (sent’tuft), ». An odoriferous tuft 
of seales or hairs which occurs on various 
parts of the body of certain insects. 

scepter, Π.. 3. A common name for the gold 
sovereign of James I. of England. 
scepter-quartz (sep’tér-kwarts), ». A erys- 
tallied variety of quartz in which a slender 
prism is terminated by larger crystal in par- 
allel position. | 

-...- (6ερ-{το]΄Ἡ), π.; pl. sceptrelle (-lé). 
[NLi:, < sceptrum, scepter, + dim. -ella.] In 
the nomenclature of the sponge-spicules, a 
cylindrical rhabd furnished with spines and 
disks in successive whorls. 





sceptrelliform 


sceptrelliform (sep-trel’i-férm), a. [NL. scep- 
trella + forma, form.) Having the form of a 
sceptrella. 

schablone (shi-blé’ne), n. [G., a pattern, 
model, routine, routinism, late MLG. scampli- 
oen, D. schampelioen, pattern, MD. schampioen, 
a model, another use of MLG. schampelin, 
champion, < OF. champion, champion, = It. 
campione, champion, pattern: see champion. 
Compare pattern as related to patron.| In 
figurative use, the following of a model; rou- 
tine; routinism: applied to music of a correct 
but mechanical sort (compare *kapellmeister 
music), or to dry, dispiriting educational 
methods, ete. 

schaefer (sha’fér), n. [α, schdfer, shepherd?) 
A peddler of cheap oysters. [Local, U. S.] 

Schaeffers.— Cart-boys, or Arabs, who peddle a mean 

quality of oysters (Maryland stock) about the streets of 
Baltimore. Z. Ingersoll, The Oyster-Industry, glossary. 

Schaeffer's acid, See *acid. 

schal (shil), ». A common name of the cat- 
fish, Synodontis schal, which inhabits the Nile. 

schalmei (shil-mi’), n. [G., also schalmey. 
See shawm.}] 1. Same as shawm.—2, In elari- 
net music, same as chalumeau, 2.— 3. In the 
bagpipe, same as chanter!, 5.—4. In organ- 
building, a soft reed-stop. Also called a mu- 
sette. 

Schaper glass (shi’per glas), n. A drinking- 
glass of a low cylindrical form: named from 


its origina- 
ορ ο ohann 
Schaper, a 


German glass- 
painter of the 


is 


= 
SS 


ae seventeenth 
ae) =| century. 
= fe: schappe, x. (2. 
| . 69Yarn spun 
oe from waste 
ae silk, from 
J which the gum 
has been re- 
moved. by a 
process of 
maceration or 
fermentation. 


Schappe silk — 
This is known also 





Schaper Glass. as spun silk. In 
(In Victoria and Albert Museum, the operation of 
London.) reeling the silk 


from the cocoon 
there is often some that has become disarranged or en- 
tangled in such a manner as to prevent its being reeled in 
the ordinary way. In some cocoons, where the cultiva- 
tion of {silk is carried on extensively, the moth is allowed 
to emerge, for the purpose of promoting a good breed or 
reproduction of silkworms at a laterstage of the industry. 
The cocoons from which the moth emerges have their 
threads displaced. This silk is collected with the waste 
obtained from the various processes, such as winding, 
twisting, etc. 
Hannan,"Textile Fibres of Commerce, p. 177. 
scharf (shirf),”. [G., = E.sharp.] In organ- 
building, a high mixture-stop. 

scheam-arch (ském’irch),n. Same as scheme- 
arch. 

Schedophilus (ské-dof’i-lus), n. [NL., irreg. 

Gr. σχεδία, a raft, + φιλεῖν, love.] A genus 
of fishes of the family Icosteidz, found in the 
open seas. 

Scheele’s acid. See *acid. 

scheelization (sha-li-za’shon),». [scheelize + 
-ation.| Inthe manufacture of wine, the ad- 
dition of glycerol, commonly called ‘ glycerin,’ 
to the already fermented wine, in order to 
give sweetness of taste without revival of 
fermentation. Sadtler, Handbook of Indust. 
Chem., p. 206. , 

scheelize (sha’liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. scheel- 
ized, ppr. scheelizing. To treat (wine) with 
glycerin. See *scheelization. 

scheererite (sha’rér-it), n. [G. scheererit. 
Named (1827) after Captain Von Scheerer, its 
discoverer.] A native hydrocarbon, perhaps 
a polymere of marsh-gas. It occurs in whi- 
tish erystalline folia with brown coal, at Uz- 
nach, Switzerland. 

Schefflera (shef’le-ri), π. [NL. (Forster, 
1776), named in honor of Scheffler, a physician 
and botanist of Danzig, Prussia, who lived in 
the eighteenth century.] A genus of plants 
of the family Araliacexe. See Sciadophyllum. 

scheme, ». 8. In printing, the written or 
printed summary of the proper quantity of 
types for each character: in Great Britain a 

IV. 54. 


‘scheme’ of type is ealled a ‘bill’ of type. 
DeVinne, Plain Printing Types, p. 165. 

schepel (schep’el), . [D., a bushel, ete.] In 
Holland, a deealiter, equal to 2.64 United 
States gallons. 

Scheuchzeriacez (shék ” z6-ri-&’ 86-6), n. pl. 
[NL. (Agardh, 1858), < Scheuchzeria + -acez.] 
A family of monocotyledonous plants of the 
order Naiadales, the arrow-grass family 
chiefly characterized by racemed or spiked 
flowers and united carpels. There are four 
genera, of which Scheuchzeria is taken as the 
type and Triglochin is the best known. See 
Juncaginacee. 


Schiaparellian canals. See *canals of Mars. 

Schilbeodes (shil-bé-6’déz), n. [NL., < Schilbe, 
a genus of siluroids, + Gr. -ωδης, < eldoc, form. ] 
A genus of catfishes which live in the fresh 
waters of the eastern United States. 


schillerfels (shil’ér-fels), ». [G., < schiller, 
glitter (see schiller), + fels,rock.] In petrog., 
a variety of peridotite containing bronzite or 
enstatite, which has a glistening, silky to sub- 
metallic luster. Some rocks called schillerfels 
are bronzite-bearing gabbro. See schillerite. 


schist, ”.—Blocky schist, a schist which is cut up 
into blocks by intersecting series of joints. 


Claim No. 1 of Gold Run joins with Claim No. 3, Rhode 
Island. The bd rock consists of schists similar to those 
on Glenn Creek. Itis described by the prospectors as a 
“blocky schist.” ut 

Contrib. to Econ, Geol., U. 8. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 
(213, 1902, p. 53. 

Callaway schist, a series of metamorphic rocks in 

the northwestern Highlands of Scotland, associated 

with the Precambrian Lewisian gneiss. Περ. Brit. Ass'n 

Advancement of Sci., 1901, p. 623.—Gembloux schist, 

in geol., a subdivision of the Silurian in the Ardennes in 

Belgium and France. It is correlated with the Caradoc 

of Britain or the upper division of the Lower Silurian,— 

Goffered schist, finely crumpled or puckered schist, 

best shown in micaceous varieties.— Matagne schists, 

in geol., the upper subdivision of the Frasnian stage 
which constitutes the lower division of the Upper Devo- 
nian in Belgium and northern France.—Moine schist, 

a series of flaggy schists in the Scotch highlands, which 

belong to the later Archean. Geikie, Textbook of Geol., 

p. 793.—Przibram schists, a series of Precambrian 

slates in Bohemia, constituting Barrande’s ‘Btage A,’ 

lying unconformably beneath the great series of Cam- 

brian basal quartzites, conglomerates, slates, and igneous 

rocks that form ‘Etage B.’ 

Schistochoanites (skiz-t6-k6-a-ni’téz), mn. pl. 
[Ν1,., < Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + χόανος, funnel, 
+ -ites, E. -ite2.] In Hyatt’s classification of 
the cephalopods, a suborder of the Nauti- 
loidea, with incomplete siphonal funnels*de- 
veloped on one side but imperfect on the side 
near the shell-wall. 

schistocystis (skis-td-sis’tis),. [NL., < Gr. 
σχιστός, cloven, + κόστις, bladder.] Congenital 
fissure of the bladder. | 

schistocyte (skis’td-sit), π. [Gr. σχιστός, 
eloven, + xitoc, a hollow (a cell).] A seg- 
menting blood-cell. 

schistocytosis (skis’td-si-td’sis), π. [NL., < 
Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + κύτος, a hollow (6611), + 
-osis.] Cell-division; specifically, division of 
a blood-cell, 


schistoglossia (skis-td-glos’i-ii), n. [NL., < 
Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + γλώσσα, tongue,}] Con- 
genital fissure of the tongue. 


schistoid (shis’toid), a. [schist + -oid.] In 
petrog., somewhat like schist. 


These fragments consisted of granites, quartziferous 
diorites, schistoid diorites, amphibolites, mica schists, 
grained quartzites, sandstone, a few fragments of com- 
pact limestone, and partially decomposed earthy shales. 

J. Murray, in Smithsonian Rep., 1893, p. 360. 


schistorrhachis (skis-tor’a-kis), π. [NL., < 
Gr. σχιστός, cloven, + ῥάχις, spine.] Same as 
spina bifida. 
schistoscope (skis’td-sk6p), n. [Gr. σχιστός, 
split, + σκοπεῖν, view.] A simple polariscope 
for the production of complementary colors. 
By the aid of polarized light it is possible to produce 
with ease and certainty . . . colours which are truly 
complementary. There are quite a number of instru- 
ments for accomplishing this, but στη the simplest 
and best is that which was contrived by Briicke, . . . and 
called by him a schistoscope. 
ο. N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 161. 
schizezaceous (skiz-6-a’shius), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Schizewacee. 
schizaxon (ski-zak’son), n. [Gr. oyilew, di- 
vide, + ἄξων, axis.] In neurol., the Y-shaped 
division of the axon of a sensory nerve-cell in 
the spinal cord. Von Lenhossek. 
schizochroal (ski-zok’ré-al), a. [Gr. σχίζειν, 
divide, + χρόα, skin, + -all.] In the com- 
pound eye of the trilobites, that type in which 





Schizophyllum 


the corneal lenses are separated by interstitial 
portions of the sclera or test: contrasted with 
holochroal.. See Xholochroal. 

Schizodonta (skiz-d-don’tii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. σχίζειν, divide, + ὀδούς (ὀδοντ-), a tooth. ] 
A division of, the pelecypod mollusks in which 
the teeth of the valves are heavy, amorphous, 
and variable, often obscurely divided into 
subumbonal and lateral elements. 

schizogamy (ski-zog’a-mi), ». [Gr. σχίζειν, 
divide, “- γάμος, marriage.} A method of 16- 
production in which a sexual form is produced 
by fission or by gemmation from a sexless one, 
88 in some worms. Same as metagenesis. 

This group is one of the most interesting to naturalists 
from the frequence of schizogamy and epigamy among 
its members. 

Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., April, 1902, p. 296. 
Schizogenic cycle, See *cyclel. 
schizogenous, a. 2. Reproducing by schizog- 

ony or fission. 

schizogonia (skiz-6-g6/ni-i), πα. [NL., < Gr. 
σχίζειν, divide, + γόνος, generation.] Repro- 
duction by successive cell-division; sehi- 
zogony. 

schizogonic (skiz-6-gon’ik), a. [schizogon(y) 
+ -ic.| Pertaining to or exhibiting schizog- 
ony; schizogonous. 

In Klossia Eberthi, for example, both microgametes 
and spores are formed, but there is no schizogonic cycle, 
only a sporogonic. Encyc. Brit., XX XIT. 816. 

schizogonous (ski-zog’6-nus), a. Same as 
*schizogonic. 

schizogony,”.. 2. Self-mutilation ; autotomy. 

A constriction.somewhat. similar to that. which occurs 
in Linckia before schizogony of the arm takes place. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1900, p. 289. 

Schizogregarine (skiz-6-greg-a-ri’né), n. pl. 
[αν. στίζειν, divide, + NL. Gregarine.) A 
group of Gregarinida in which sehizogonic re- 
production takes place during the extracellu- 
lar phase of the trophozoite, in addition to 
the ordinary sporogony.’ Compare *Am«abo- 
sporidia. 

schizolite (skiz’6-lit), n. [Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, 
split, + λίθος, stone.] A silicate of manganese, 
calcium, and sodium, occurring in prismatic, 
triclinie crystals of a pink to brown color. Τὸ 
is related to pectolite in form and composi- 
tion. Found in south Greenland. 

schizolytic (skiz-6-lit’ik), a. [Gr. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + Avrixdc, ς λύσις, dissolution. ] 
In biol., forming any organ or reproductive 
body by simple division or fission. 

The separation of the gemmae is by a schizolytio pro- 
cess. Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, XX XI. 206. 

schizomycetic (skiz’6-mi-sé’tik), a. [Schizo- 
mycetes + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Schiz- 
omycetes or bacteria. Lancet, July 11, 1903, 
Ῥ. 104. 

schizont (skiz’ont),. [Gr. σχίζων (σχιζοντ-), 
ppr. of σχίζειν, cleave, split: see schism.] In 
some sporozoans, an asexual reproductive 
body in which spores are formed by the in- 
ternal division of the contained protoplasm 
into few or many gymnospores. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. (London), 1902, I. 74, 

Schizopetalon (skiz-d-pet’a-lon), . [NL. 
(Sims, 1823), < Gr. σχίζειν, cleave, + πέταλον, 
leaf, petal.] A small genus of Chilian eru- 
ciferous herbs with laciniate purple or white 
petals. One of them, S. Walkeri, is grown as 
a flower-garden annual, It reaches a height 
of one or two feet and bears sessile sinuate or 
entire leaves and many fragrant white flowers. 

Schizophyllum aut -fil’ um), ».. [NL. 
(Fries, 1821), < Gr. σχίζειν, split, "Ἔ φύλλον, 


πα ίΩΝ., fs), 
i, . af 





a, Schizophyllum alneum,; 6, gills, or lamelle, enlarged; ο, 
cross-section of pileus showing split and revolute lamellz. 


leaf, in allusion, to the. split lamelle.] A 
small genus of agaricaceous fungi, having the 
pileus coriaceous and the lamelle split and 
revolute. A dozen or more species have been 


Schizophyllum 


described, most of which are probably mere 
forms of one or two polymorphic species. The 
plants are very common and cosmopolitan, 
occurring on dead wood. 8S. alneum is the 
type of the genus and the most common form. 
Schizophyta (skiz-6-fi’ ta), η. pl. (NL., <. Gr. 
σχίζειν, cleave, split, + φυτόν, plant.] A subdi- 
vision of the Thallophyta, including the Schiz- 


ophycee, or blue-green αἱρῶ, and the 
Schizomycetes, or bacteria. y 
schizorhiny (skiz-6-ri’ni), πι .[schizorhin(al) 


+ -y3.| The factor condition, found in ¢er- 


tain groups of birds, of having a schizorhinal . 


palate. Proc. Zook Soe. London, 1901, p. 592. 

schizospore (skiz’6-spér),. ». [Gr.. σχίζειν, 
cleave, split, + σπορά, seed (spore).] A non- 
sexual spore formed by division in the Chame- 
siphonacee, a family of blue-green alge: same 
as the conidiospore of some authors. 


schizotarsian (skiz-6-tir’si-an),a. Οἱ οἳ per- 
taining to the Schizotarsia. 
schizotrichia (skiz-6-trik’i-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


oxitev, cleave, split, + θρίξ (τριχ-), hair.] 
Splitting of hairs at their ends. 
schizozoite (skiz-0-z0’it), n. [Gr. σχίζειν, di- 
vide, + E. zoite.] Α phase or form of an ani- 
mal resulting from an asexual method of 
reproduction, as by fission or gemmation, as 
in some worms, 


Development of Metameres in Salmacina dysteri.— A. 
Malaquin has studied the development of the sexually 
produced larva (“oozoite”)of this Serpulid, andcompares 
it with what he has previously observed in the asexually 
produced form (“ schizozoite”’). 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Oct., 1905, Ρ. 613. 


Βορά A anesthetic mixture. See *anes- 
retic. 
schlempe (shlem’pe), ».. [α.] Still-wash, the 
liquid residue left from distilling off alcohol 
from a fermented liquid. The name is espe- 
cially applied to this residue from the distilla- 
tion of fermented beet-root molasses, which is 
a valuable source of potash salts, principally 
potassium carbonate. The corresponding 
French term is vinasse: both words have been 
to a certain extent adopted into English. 
Sadtler, Handbook of Indust. Chem., Ρ. 230. 
schlempekohle. (shlem’pe-k6-le), π. [G., < 
schlempe, still-wash, + kohle,eoal.] <A black, 
porous mass obtained by evaporating schlempe 


to dryness and heating the residue until the 


organic matter present is charred. By leach- 
ing this mass with water the potash salts are 
dissolved out. See *schlempe. 

schlicker (shlik’ér),”. [G.] The skimmings 
from molten unrefined lead, containing chiefly 
eopper, iron, and. zine, with a little antimony 
and arsenic. 

schlieren (shlé’ren), . pl.. [G. schlieren, prop. 
pl. of G. dial. schlier (OHG. sclierro, MHG. 
schliere), a boil.) In petrog., streaks or irreg- 
ularly shaped portions of .an igneous rock 
which differ in texture or composition from 
the main mass. 

The figure shows a curious banded concretionary struc- 
ture in deeper shades resembling the landscape marble 
from Cotham in England. It is adistinct schlieren struc- 
ture in asedimentary rock, as if a heavier layer had settled 
upon a lighter, and the latter had at stated points risen 
up into the former, The lines of flow marked by a deli- 
cate banding, and expanded outwardly into a fan struc- 
ture. © ῃ Amer. Geol., Feb., 1905, Ῥ. 98. 

schlieric (shlé’rik), a. [G. schlier(en) + -ic.] 
In petrog., having the properties of schlieren. 
Schlierie texture is a streaked heterogeneous 
texture in whieh different parts of the rock 
exhibit differences in mineral composition ac- 
companied or not by textural differences. 

schlitte (shlit’e), ». [G. dial. schlitte, G. 
schlitten, a sled, sledge, OHG. slito, m., slita, 
f., < slitan, G. schleiten = EK, slide.} A Swiss 
form of small coasting sled, steered by hand 
with short, iron-pointed sticks. Sci. Amer. 
Supp., April 15, 1905, p. 24488, 

schloss (shlos), π. [G., a lock, castle, in OHG. 
sloz (= D. slot, ete.), a bolt, lock, eastle, < 
sliozan, G.. schliessen, shut, lock: see slotl.] 
In German, a castle or manor-house: a term 
equivalent to the French chdteau. 

schmalzél (shmilts’él), n. [G., < schmalz, 
lard,.+ 6l, oil.] Literally, lard-oil: a term 
used as a trade-name for refined rape-seed 
‘oil, prepared for table use as salad-oil by 
treatment for the removal of a somewhat acrid 
taste. Groves and Thorp, Chem. Technol., II. 


‘ 


schmeltz, ». 


“See schmelze. 


schnabelkanne (shnii’bel-kiin-e), απ. [G., < 


schnabel, bill, beak, + kanne, jug, ean.) A 
κ 


jug or pitcher with 
the spout in the 
form of atube: used 
in Greco-Roman ar- 
cheology for ves- 
sels,of a peculiar 
form found in great 
abundance among 
Mycenean and later 
Greco-Roman work. 


A. certain form of 
beaked jug, called by 
German. archeologists 
schnabelkanne, is char- 
acteristic of the whole 
area from before the first 
introduction of the pot- 
ter’s wheel {ο the-end of 
the period. 

Encyc. Brit., XXXT. 56. 


schnapper (shnap’- 
ér),”. [Prop. snap- 


per, the spelling 
schnapper aving 
appar. arisen out 


of a notion that,the 
word is Dutch or 
German. But the 
D. word would be *snapper (compare D. 
snaper, the hornback, a fish), and the G. 
schnapper is not applied to a fish.] A fish, 
Pagrus unicolor, abundant in all Australasian 
waters and similar to the red porgy of the 
Mediterranean, and the red taiof Japan. J. 
HE. Morris, Austral English.—Cock schnapper, 
the young of the Australian schnapper.—School schnap- 
per, : ~ name given to the schnapper when it begins to 
schneider (shni’dér), π. [G., cutter, tailor, 
one who gets the, worst, as in a game; « 
schneiden, ecut.] A German equivalent for 
lurch, applied to the adversaries of the single 
player (a) in skat, when they fail to reach 30, 
and (0) in sixty-six, wnen they fail to make 
33. Double schneider is the same as *schwarz, 2. 
schneiler (shnel’ér), π. [G., a jerker, lever, 
picker, < schnellen, jerk, let. go, < schnell, 
quick, = E. snell.] In music, a term some- 
times used for*prailtriller, when the embellish- 
‘ment occurs with notes that are detached, 
not in a descending series. 


schnorrer (shnor’ér),”. [Yiddish, < G. schnur- 
ren, tohum. Itis said that wandering beg- 
gars used to play a trifling musical instrument 
called schnurrpfeife, ‘humming pipe,’ which 
produced a buzzing sound: hence the name. |] 
Among German Jews, a beggar; a tramp. 


schola cantorum (sk6’lai kan-t6’rum).. [L., 
‘school of singers.’?) In medieval music, either 
the choir or chapel of a cathedral or monas- 
tery, or a choir-school attached to such an es- 
tab vehment; specifically, the Papal Choir at 

ome. 


scholasticate (sk6-las’ti-kat),. A house in 
which advanced courses in philosophy, the- 
ology, and science are given to candidates for 
the priesthood in the Jesuit Order. 


schénite, ». See schenite. 


school!, m.—Ambulatory school, See *xambulatory. 
— Austrianschool, in polit. econ., a group of economists 
of whom the Austrian writers, Menger, Wieser, Sax, and 
Bohm von Bawerk, are the most prominent. The essen- 
tial characteristic of the school is the explanation of the 
phenomena of valuation by the theory of “final util- 
ity.".—Barbazon or (properly) Barbison school, the 
group of French landscape-painters, classed as realists, 
who from about the middle of the nineteenth century 
made their home in Barbison and other villages near 
Fontainebleau. |The group includes Théodore Rousseau, 
Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Jules Dupré, Diaz, Troyon, and 
others.— Classical school, in polit. econ.,a group of 
writers of the early part of the nineteenth century includ- 
ing Ricardo, Malthus, J. B..Say, M‘Culloch; James Mill, 
and minor. writers. The underlying philosophy of the 
school was. utilitarianism and the method employed was 
deductive. Also called the orthodox school or the Ricar- 
dian school.—Dynamic school. (α) In sociol., a group 
of writers who teach the possibility of improving society 
by human effort directed by scientific knowledge, in op- 
position to those who doubt man’s ability to hasten the 
processes of natural evolution. (0) A medical sect, fol- 
lowers of Stahl, so called because of the doctrine that all 
vital phenomena proceed from the action of an internal 
force. See animism, 2.—Free school, a school in which 
tuition fees are not charged. Specifically :—(a) A charity- 
school. (b) A school maintained in a community by 
taxes levied for the purpose.— Historical school. (0) 
In polit. econ., a group of economists who emphasize the 
interdependence of economic, social, political, and legal 
phenomena, and who maintain that the economic condi- 
tion of a nation can be understood only through a histor- 
ical study of the institutional development of that nation. 
The earliest prominent representatives of the historical 





Schnabelkanne (Trojan). 


schooner | 


school were the German writers Wilhelm Roscher, Bruno 
Hildebrand, and Karl Knies. The historical school became 
predominant in German economics in the last half of the 
nineteenth century and profoundly influenced economic 
thought throughout the world.— Latin school, a school 
in which the pupils are instructed. especially in Latin and 
Greek, in preparation for a college or university.— Médan 
school, a group of: realistic writers who advocated a la- 
borious reproduction of life in its most material features. 
Zola was the most, noted of this school. M. V. M. Craw- 
ford, Studies in Foreign Literature, Ρ. 64.—National 
school. (0) A school of political economy which repre- 
sents a reaction against the laisser-faire doctrines and the 
cosmopolitanism of the classical economists.’ Writers of 
the national school regard state encouragement of in- 
dustry, in the form of protective tariffs, bounties, etc., as 
essential to the development of the latent resources of a 
country. Friedrich List and Henry C. Carey were the 
most prominent writers of this school.— Neapolitan 
school of painting. See *naturalisti.— Norwich 
school of painting. See *xpainting.— Pisan school of 
sculpture, the small but influential coterie of sculptors 
which was formed in Pisa, Italy, inthe thirteenth century. 
Its chief masters were Niccold da Pisa, and his son Gio- 
vanni. It was much influenced by certain antique re- 
mains now in the Campo Santo at Pisa.— Secondary 
school, a school between the primary school and the 
college, university, or technological school. 


εις The secondary school course is normally four years in 
length. . ... The conditions prescribed by the colleges for 
admission to their courses affect powerfully both the 
secondary school programme and the methods of teaching. 

Eneye: Brit., XX VIL. 681. 


_The school which seeks to retain its pupil to the age of 
sixteen,.or seventeen, and to prepare him to enter a 
skilled trade or one of the minor professions, is a secon- 
dary or intermediate school. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 663. 


Staticokinetic school, in sociol., those writers who 
merely try to explain society, without attempting to di- 
rect human progress by means of scientific knowledge.— 
Tapestry school, See the extract. 


Miss . works in all the stock effects of the tapest 
school, reveling particularly in great splotches of nid 
color. ‘Helvin’s hair is blood red. Brynhild’s and Rand- 
var's locks are’ gold red, the villain—a polished person 
who has learned his manners in France— wears slashed 
garments of red Spanish leather; when there is a fight 
blood flows redly from the rents in the garments of the 
combatants, the wine is red in the cups, and the camp- 
fire blazes red against the dark trees of the forest pri- 
meval, N. Y. Times, Sat. Rev., Feb. 24, 1906, p. 112. 


Vested school, in Ireland, a school the control of which 

is vested in commissioners. 
school-fish, ». 8. A collective name for cod- 

fish which inhabit the open sea. Stand. Dict. 


school-land (skél’land), ». <A portion of gov- 
ernment land which is appropriated for the 
use or ο of schools, as for an agricul- 
tural school. 


schoolmaster, n. 2. A common name of 
Lutianus apodus, a fish of the family Lutian- 
idx, found in the West Indies. 


school-section (skél’sek’shon), n. A section 
of the publie land devoted to the support of 
the public schools. [Western U. 8.] 


school-shark (skél’shirk),. mm. Same as 
*tope3, 2. 


schooner, ”.—Butterman schooner, a peculiar type 
of, schooner-yacht, formerly in vogue in England, havin 
a very large overhang both forward and aft. Forest a 
Stream, Feb. 21, 1903, p. 153.— Maintopsail schooner, 
a schooner which carries a square.topsail on the main- 
mast.— One-masted schooner, a revolutionary type of 
boat, so named (paradoxically) betause its sail-plan is 
virtually that of the ordinary two-masted schooner, with 
the exception that the foresail and al] the head-sails are 
in one, and that all this spread of sail is entirely inboard. 
It is the only one-masted rig in existence in which the 
mast is stepped aft of the center of effort of the sail-plan. 
This rig offers the advantages of the yawl, ketch, and 





One-masted Schooner. 
A, full sail; 2, jib reefed. 


regular, schooner, inasmuch as by simply lowering the jib 
the boat will lay head to wind; also that by having one 
mast instead of two there is saving of weight aloft and a 
natural increase of stability, while.the large jib exerts a 
tremendous wre: power. The absence of a mast in the 
forward part of the boat increases her buoyancy and life 
in a seaway, and permits her’ to rise readily to a head 
sea. By reefing the jib, the balance of the sail-plan is 
not impaired, but leaves it like that of an ordinary two- 


schooner 


masted schooner under jib and mainsail. The high, 
narrow-headed mainsail is of special service in a heavy 
sea as it catches the wind which blows over the crests, and 
thus keeps steerageway on the boat. This type of vessel 
is generally known as the Andrade one-masted schooner. 


schott (shot), ». [G. schott, prob. < D. schot, a 
payment: = E. shoi?.]_ 1. One twenty-fourth 
of a mark, gold and silver weight, at Danzig. 
— 2. An early Prussian silver coin. 

schraufite (shrouf’it), n.. [Named after Prof. 
A. Schrauf, an, Austrian mineralogist (died 
1897).] A native mineral resin of a deep-red 
eolor which oceurs in the sandstone of 
Wamma, Bukowina. 

Schroeder’s figure, Schroeder’s stair figure. 
See *figure. 

Schroeter’s valley. See *ralley. 

schungite (shéng’git), n. [Schunga (see def.) 
+ -ite2,.]_ Amorphous carbon, intermediate 
between graphite and anthracite. It occurs 
in phyllite near Schunga, Russia. 

Schuylkill cat, See *cat!. 

Schwann cell. See *cell. 

schware (shvi’re), ”.; pl. schwaren (-ren). 
[LG. schware, < schwar, G. schwer, heavy.] 
1. Copper currency of Bremen in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, equal to one 
fifth of a groat.—2. A. subsidiary coin of 
Oldenburg, one twelfth of a silver groschen ; 
equivalent to one fifth of a United States cent. 

ναός (shvirts), n. [G. schwarz, black.] 
1. A coin of the Hanse Towns, equal to one 
fifth of a groat.—2, A double lurch or double 
schneider. In skat, if the adversaries of the 
single player fail to make a point, they are 
schwarz. In sixty-six, if a player fails to win a 
trick, he is schwarz. See *schneider. 

If, however, he fails to make 61 points, he loses the 
game, if his opponent make 90 points, he is Schneider; 
or if he makes no points at all, he is Schwarz, and he 
pays each of his opponents (silent players included, 1 


any) the value of his game, increased, as the case may 
be, by the additional payment for Schneider or Schwarz. 


Amer. Hoyle, p. 266. 
schwegel (shva’gel),. [G., in OHG. swegala, 
a flute.}] 1. An old form of 
—2. In organ-building, a flue-pipe. 
sci. An abbreviation (a) of science; (b) of 
scientific. | 
Sciadeichthys (si-ad-é6-ik’this), n. [NL., « 
Sciades, a related genus, + Gr. Ιχθύς, fish. ] 
A genus of marine catfishes found in tropical 


American waters. 
sciznid (si-é’nid), ». A fish’ of the family 
[NL., ς Gr. σκίαινα, 


Sciznidz. 
Sciznops (si-6’nops), n. 
a sea-fish (see Scizena), + i), eye, face, ap- 
pearance.] A genus of scisenoid fishes found 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf coast of the 
United States. 
sciagram (si’a-gram), ». ([Gr, σκιά, shadow, 
+ γράµµα, writing.] Same as *radiogram or 
radiograph, 2. Also skiagram. 

The skiagram showed that there was a very great 
deficiency in the lime salts. Lancet, July 4, 1903, p. 32. 

sciagrammatic (si’a-gra-mat’ik),a. Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or recorded by means 
of, a sciagram. Also skiagrammatic. 

sciagrammatically (si’a-gra-mat’i-kal-i), adv, 
By means of a sciagram or of sciagraphy. 
Also skiagrammatically. 

sciagraph, ». 2. A photograph taken with 
the X-rays. See *rayl. Also skiagraph. 

When taking a skiagraph of the lungs the plate will 
not be marred as the result of movement. of the ribs and 
lung and diaphragm, which is always the case when 
long exposures are made. 

' Amer. X-Ray Jour., Feb., 1903, Ῥ. 43. 

sciagraph (si’a-graf), ο. ¢t. - [sciagraph, n.] 

To take a sciagraph or radiograph of. Also 
skiagraph. 

The time of exposure depends largely upon the size and 
character of the apparatus employed, the degree of 
vacuum of the tube, and the thickness of the part to be 
skiagraphed. Amer. X-Ray Jour., Feb., 1903, p. 41. 

sciagraphic (si-a-graf’ik), a. [sciagraph(y) + 
-ic.| Pertaining to or of the nature of scia- 
graphy; obtained by means of sciagraphy. 
Also skiagraphic. 

scia 
the Réntgen rays or other forms of radioactiv- 
ity.. Also skiagraphy. 

Many of the “old timers” refuse at first to believe that 
such a thing as instantaneous skiagraphy is possible, 
and become converted only after seeing for themselves. 

Amer. X-Ray Jour., Feb., 1903, Ῥ. 41. 
sciametry (si-am’e-tri),». [Gr. σκιά, shadow, 
+ -uerpia, < µέτρον, measure.|] Same as: skia- 
scopy. Optical Jour., June 16, 1904, p. 42. 
Sciara army-worm, See *army-worm. 


scienter (si-en’tér), n. 


pipe or flageolet. 
sci 


scillin (sil’in), n. 


scillipicrin (sil-i-pik’rin), n. 


scind (sind), v. t. 


scintillescent (sin-ti-les’ent), a. 


aphy, η. 4. Photography by means. of. 


sciascope (si’a-skop), ». The ophthalmo- 
scopic mirror employed in the shadow-test. 
See skiascopy. 

sciascopic (si-a-skop’ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to sciaseopy. Also skiascopic. 


‘To make a skiascopic chimney for an‘argand burner, 
take a piece of tin about four inches square ; with asmall 
carpenter’s chisel cut a circular hole out of it about two 
inches in diameter. Optical Jour., Dec., 1903, Ρ. 782. 


science, ”.— Concrete science, a science, not of laws 
of nature and their possible results, but descriptive and 
explanatory either of the kinds of objects (as in chemis- 
try) or of the individual objects (as in astronomy) whose 
existence or potential existence (as in the case of a salt 
not hitherto made but which certainly might be made) 
has hitherto been revealed to us by experience. The 
term was introduced by Comte, along with abstract 
science. Spencer added an intermediate division, ab- 
stract-concrete science.— Domestic science, the applica- 
tions of science (physics, chemistry, biology, hygiene, etc.) 
to household or domestic να Μα science. 
(a) The science of mind; psychology. (6) A so-called 
system of healing, which aims at a cure of all physical 
ailments by educating the mind of the patient in certain 
directions. The mind is supposed to be trained to ex- 
clude every idea of the existence of any real discomfort, 
on the ground that all suchdiscomfort is the result of ab- 
normal mental conditions; the mind being properly 
trained to ignore the body, no discomfort exists, since the 
mind does notadmit it. Thesystem has many variations, 
but in general is, evidently, a form of mind-cure or faith- 
cure.— Nautical science, the arts of seamanship and 
navigation, to which may be added ship-designing, 
marine engineering, and naval gunnery. . 

[L., adv., knowingly, 

with knowledge.] In law, the clause in a 

complaint or indictment charging that the de- 


fendant has knowledge which renders him 


responsible or guilty ; also, the fact that the 
defendant has such knowledge. 


scientist, ”.— Christian Scientis:. See *Christian. 
scieropia (si-e-r6’pi-a), n. 


NL., < Gr. σκιερός, 
shady (< σκιά, shadow), + ὦψ, eye.] A patho- 
logical condition in which objects seen appear 
to be in a shadow. 


sciffarine (sif’a-rin), ». A trade-name of a 


plastic material, made of sawdust, hemp-fiber, 

starch, glue, and a mineral filler, intended for 

use in finishing interior walls of houses, fill- 
img spaces between joists, ete. 
lain (sil’a-in), π. [L. scilla, squill, + -in?.] 

A bitter, poisonous, amorphous glucoside found 

in squills, Urginea maritima. - 1t is hydrolyzed 

by acids into sugar and a resin. Its physiolog- 
ical action is similar to that of digitalin. » 

(Li. scilla, squill, + -in?.] 

A light-yellow erystalline glucoside found in 

squills, Urginea maritima. 

[1,. scilla, squill, 
+ Gr. πικρός, bitter, + -in2.] » A yellowish- 
white Ὡγστοβοορία, pulverulent glucoside econ- 
tained in squills. 

Scillitan (sil’i-tan),.a..Of or pertaining to 
Seillium, a town in Numidia. See the extract. 

The recovery in their original form of the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs has given us the earliest documents of 
the Church of Africa and, it would seem, the earliest 
specimen of Christian Latin. _The martyrs take their 
name from Scilla (or Scillium), a town in Numidia. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XIT. 462. 

scillitin (sil’i-tin), ». [. seilla, squill, + -it- 
+ -in2.] A bitter compound found in squills, 
Urginea maritima. It is.a diuretic used in cer- 
tain forms of dropsy. 
scillitoxin (sil-i-tok’sin), n. [li. scilla, squill, 
+ E. toxin.) A light-brown amorphous gluco- 

‘side found in squills. It is a cardiac poison, 
its action being similar to that of digitalin. 

[L. seindere, cut.] To cut; 

cleave; separate. [Rare.] 


That which is false cannot be good, nor can it be beauti- 
ful. That whichis beautiful must be true and good. It 
is impossible to seind these distinct aspects of perfection. 
The philosopher seeking truth errs if he attempts to op- 
pose what is certain to what is goodly. 

Baring-Gould, Origin and Development of Religious 
[ Belief, II. 37. 

[See scintil- 
late.) Scintillating; twinkling; having a 
tremulous motion to the eye. 


The moon, 
Bright, breathless, and buoyant, and brimful of June, 


Poised herself 16086 th mid-heaven, with one pale, 
Minute, scintillescent, and tremulous star 
Swinging under her globe like a, wizard-lit car. 
_ Owen Meredith, Lucile, II. iii. 12. 
scintilloscope (sin-til’d-skop), π. [L. scin- 
tilla, spark, + Gr. σκοπεῖν, view.] An appa- 
ratus devised by F. H. Glew for detecting the 
effect of radioactive substances on polonium 
screens or other sereens. A modification of 
the *spinthariscope (which see). 
The little instrument, which is called the “ Scintzllo- 


scope,” consists of a simple magnifier of adjustable focus, 
as in the spinthariscope, but instead of the fixed screen 
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sclerodactylia 


and particle of radio-active substance a small double plate 
of glass is used. One of these pieces of glass is coated 
with a radio-active salt, and the other is a radio-sensitive 
screen. Upon looking at a combination of this kind with 
the lens the sparkling appearance is very clearly seen. 
Nature, Sept. 29, 1904, p. 535. 
sciophilous ‘(si-of’i-lus), a. © [Gr. σκιά, shade, 
shadow, + φιλεῖν, love, + -ous.}°In phytogeog., 
shade-loving; adapted to livein shade. Pound 
and Clements. 
sciophyte (si’6-fit), n. [Gr. σκιά, shade, + φυτόν, 
lant.] In phytogeog., a shade-loving plant. 
cipionism (sip’i-o-nizm),n. _[Ii. Scipio (Seip- 
ion-) + -ism.} ‘The distinctive character of 
Scipio. [Rare.] 
Every great manis aunique. The Scipionism of Scipio 
is precisely that part he could not borrow. 
_ Emerson, Self-reliance, Essays, Ist ser., p. 82. 
scirrhoma (si-r6’ mi), .; pl. scirrhomata 
(-ma-ti). .[NL., < Gr. σκίρρος a tumor, + 
-oma.] Same as seirrhus, | 
scirtopodous (sér-top’6-dus), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the: Scirtopoda. 
scissor-leg (siz’or-leg), . A deformity con- 
sisting in adduction of both hips, the legs 


crossing each other. 


scissors, ”. pl.—_De Wecker’s scissors, small surgi- 
cal scissors the blades of which are opened and closed by 
pressure on two steel springs united at one extremity 
like the blades of a pair of tweezers: used in operations 
on the eyeball. A 


scissors-telescope (siz’orz-tel’”e-skop), π. 
stereotelescope the interobjective distance of 
which can be varied by rotation of the arms 
about a joint so situated with reference to the 
eyepieces that the interocular distance. re- 
mains constant. 

sciuromorphine (si-u-r6-mér’fin), a. [sciwro- 
morph + -ine.] Same as. sciuromorphic. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1896, p. 187. 

sclaff (sklaf), v. [Also sklaff; imitative. 
Compare baff and εἶαρ.] To’strike with the 
open hand or with anything flat; specifi- 
eally, in golf, nearly the same as baff. See 
the extract. “[Seotch.] 

The distinction between the»two words is somewhat 
subtle. In baffing a ball the stroke is played with the 
intention of lofting it high in the air, whereas a sclaffed 
ball is not necessarily lofted high. 

W. Park, Jr., Game of Golf, p: 269. 

sclaffy (sklaf’i), a. ([sclaff + -y1.] In golf, 

applied to a stroke when the ball is not taken 

clean but is struck only after the elub has 

plowed through the ground behind it. W. 
Park, Jr., Game of Golf, ϱ. 91. 

sclera, η. 2. The test of the crustaceans, espe- 
cially those parts of the test which separate the 
corneal lenses in aggregated schizochroal eyes. 

sclereid (sklé’ré-id), m »[Gr. σκληρός, hard, + 
-e- + -id2.]. In bot., a hardened. and thick- 
ened cell; a lignified cell or stone-cell... See 
sclerotic parenchyma, under sclerotic. 

sclerite, . (d) One of the elements which by 
union or coalescence form the skeleton of a 
coral. 

At the base of the polyp between éach pair of mesen- 
teries, the infolded ectoderm secretes, small, round, oval 
or irregular calcareous bodies (sclerites); these are op- 
posed against one another in radial directions, and as 
others are successively laid down on the top of them, up- 
right partitions or septa (Sternleisten, cloisons) are built 
up. Zittel (trans.), Text-book of Paleon., I. 69. 

sclero-adipose (sklé-1rd-ad’i-pds), α. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + E..adipose.] Both fibrous and 
fatty; composed of a mixture of these two 
structures. όν 

There is deposited around the cecum a thick and re- 
sistant sclero-adipose mass which gives the impression of 
a neoplaxm. Jour. Exper. Med., Nov. 29, 1901, p. 38. 

sclero-anthin (sklé-r6-an’thin),». [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + ἄνθος flower,’ +°-in2:] A little- 
known compound said to be present in ergot. 

sclerocauly (sklé’r6-kaé-li), π..  [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + καυλός, stem, + -y3.] In ‘phytogeog., 
the character exhibited by plant stems which, 
in response to conditions of physiological dry- 
ness, have become slender, hard, and dry as 
in Ephedra and Spartium. <A. 1. W. Schimper. 

sclerochoroiditis (skle-ro-k0-roi-di’ tis), n. 

(NL., « Gr. σκληρός, hard, + NL. choroides + 


-itis.] Inflammation of both the sclerotica 
and the choroid. ν΄ 
sclerocornea (sklé-r6-kér’né-i), π. [NL.,< Gr. 


σκληρός, hard, + Nl. cornea.) The sclerotica 
and cornea considered together. 
sclerocrystalline (sklé-ro-kris‘ta-lin), π. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + κρυστάλλινος, of erystal.) A 
colorless crystalline compound foundiin ergot 
of rye, from which it is extracted by ether. 
sclerodactylia (sklé’ro-dak-til’i-d), π. | [NL., 


sclerodactylia 


< Gr. σκληρός, hard, +. daxrvaoc, finger.] A 
condition of atrophy and deformity of the 
fingers, with thickening and hardening of the 
skin which covers them, 
Scleroderma® (sklé-ro-dér’ mii), » [NL. 
(Persoon, 1801), < Gr. σκληρός, hard, + δέρμα, 
skin.] A genus of gasteromycetous fungi 
having the peridium simple and coriaceous, 
rupturing irregularly and the gleba divided 
by irregular partitions... S. verrucosum is a 
common and widely distributed species oc- 
curring in grassy places. — 
dolenedakana tacam (sklé-r6-dér-ma-ta’sé-6), η. 
pl. [NL., < Scleroderma’ (Sclerodermat-) + 
-acez.|.. A small, family of gasteromycetous 
fungi, so named from the genus Scleroderma 
and ineluding the common thick-skinned puff- 
balls. 
sclerodermatitis (sklé-r6-dér-ma - ti’ tis), n. 
[NL., « Gr. σκληρός, hard, + ὁέρμα(τ-), skin, + 
-itis.} Inflammation of the skin with harden- 
ing of the cutaneous and subcutaneous tissues. 
Hence the results‘of the treatment in this case are very 
suggestive that in some cases at least sclerodermatitis 
is rheumatic in origin. Med. Record, Feb. 7, 1903, Ρ. 228. 
sclerodermite, ». 2. In the corals, one of the 
caleareous elements oceurring detached in the 
ectoderm and mesoderm or forming’ compact 
tubes which are periodically partitioned off into 
stories with the upward growth of the animal, 
Scleroderris (sklé-r6-der’is), n. [NL.(Persoon, 
1822), ς Gr. σκληρός, hard, + déppic, a leather 





Scleroderris fuliginosa, 
a, immature ascocarps; 6, ascus containing spores and 
accompanied by paraphyses. 


covering.] A genus of discomycetous fungi 
having coriaceous ascocarps arising from a 
stroma seated beneath the surface of the sub- 
stratum. At first) they are subglobose and 
closed, but finally the covering ruptures and 
exposes the disk: The spores are hyaline, 
elongate, and 4 to 8-celled. Over 25 species 
are known, mostly saprophytic on trunks and 
branches. 8S. fuliginosa is said to be parasitic 
on twigs and branches of willows in Europe 
and North America. 

sclero-erythrin (sklé’r6-e-rith’rin), n. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + ἐρυθρός, red, + -in2.] A red 
eoloring-matter found in ergot of rye. 

sclerogenic (sklé-ro-jen’ik), a. [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + -γενης, -producing, + -ic.] Same as 
sclerogenous}. 

sclerogummatous (sklé-r6-gum’a-tus), a. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + E. gummatous.] Both fibrous 
and gummatous. 

Next in importance in syphilitic cardiac affections 
comes sclerogummatous arteritis. This is sooner or later 
complicated by insufficiency of the aortic valves and aortic 
aneurysm. Med. Record, Feb. 7, 1903, p. 229, 

sclero-iodin (sklé-r6-i’6-din), n. [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + iadyc, like-a violet, + -in2.] A color- 
ing-matter found in ergot of rye. 

sclerokeratitis (sklé-r0-ker-a-ti’tis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. σκληρός, hard, +. κέρας (κερατ-), horn, + 
-itis.] Inflammation of both the sclerotica 
and the cornea. 

Sandford says in the British Medical Journal of No- 
vember 1, 1902, that by the term sclerokeratitis he means 
an inflammatory cellular infiltration of the fibrous tissue 
of the sclerotic coat, extending more or less into the sub- 
stantia propria of the cornea. 

Therapeutic Gazette, Feb. 15, 1903, p. 115. 
scleromere (sklé’r6d-mér), ».' [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + µέρος, part.) A primitive segment 
from which an osseous structure is developed: 
distinguished from a myomere or. primitive 
muscular element. H. Gadow, in Philos. Trans. 
Roy. Soe. (London), 1896, ser. B, p. 12. 
sclero-optic (sklé-ro-op’tik), a. Relating to 
both the sélerotica and the optic nerve. Buck, 
Med, Handbook, I. 557, ify 








sclerophyllous (sklé-rof’i-lus), a. [Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + φύλλον, leaf, + -ous.]. In phytogeog., 
having coriaceous leaves: said of vegetation; 
favorable to vegetation with such leaves: said 
of conditions. Sclerophyllous plants are 
found in all xerophytic formations, but are 
commonest in mild temperate regions with 
wet winters and dry summers. See *garrigue 
and nics 
sclerophylly (sklé-rof’i-li), π. 


[Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + φύλλον, leaf, + -y3.] 


In phytogeog., 


_ the character presented by a type of foliage 


reduced in size, thickened, and hardened in 
response to conditions of physiological dry- 
ness. A, F. W. Schimper. 
scleroprotein (sklé-ro-pr6’té-in), π. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + E. protein.] A term suggested 
to designate the albuminoids which occur 
widely distributed in the skeletal tissues of the 
animal organism. Nature, March 7, 1907, p. 439. 
sclerosarcoma (sklé”’r6-siir-k6’ mii), n.; pl. 
sclerosarcomata (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. σκληρός, 
hard, + σάρκωµα, sarcoma.] A hard fleshy 
growth, especially one on the gums. 
sclerose (sklé-r6s’), v.; pret. and pp. sclerosed, 
ppr. sclerosing. [selerosis, π.] t trans. To 
cause sclerosis or hardening. 
Sclerosing disorders, such as chronic alcoholism. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 496. 
ΤΙ. intrans. To become affected with scle- 
rosis, 
scleroseptum (sklé-rd-sep’tum), n.; pl. sclero- 
septa (-té). [NL., ς Gr. σκληρός, hard, + L. 
septum, partition.] One of the calcareous 
septa of a coral, contrasted with the fleshy 
mesenteries or sarcosepta. 


sclerosis, ”.—Unicellular sclerosis, invasion of a 
gland by fibrous bands passing between the individual 
cells. | 


Lemoine and Lannois, as already noted, have studied 
pancreatitis in four cases of diabetes and have thought 
that the new growth of interstitial tissue has its seat 
of origin in the perivascular tissue whence fibrous pro- 
cesses extend between the parenchymatous structures. 
An important feature of the inflammatory change de- 
scribed by them is the penetration of fibrous strands into 
the acini, separating the cells and producing what they 
designate wnicellular sclerosis. 

Jour. Exper. Med., Jan. 15, 1901, p. 424. 
Vascular sclerosis. Same as arteriosclerosis. 


Dehio examined fingers that had been amputated on 
account of Raynaud’s disease and found in these endar- 
teritis, endophlebitis and degenerated nerves, but he 
only had about 1 cm. of normal tissue above the gan- 
grenous area for his investigation. He, too, was uncertain 
whether the vascular sclerosis preceded the gangrene or 
vice versa. Jour. Exper. Med., Oct. 1, 1900, p. 106, 

sclerostenosis (sklé’r6-sté-nd’sis), n. 
pathol., the contraction and hardening of a 
structure. 

Sclerostoma, 10. Sclerostoma armatum is a large pal- 
isade-worm (nematode) of horses: same as *Strongylus 
equinus. Sclerostoma tetracanthum, or Cylichnostomum 
tetracanthum (Mehlis, 1831), is one of the smaller (9 to 12 
millimeters long) nematode worms found in the cecum 
and colon of horses. 

Sclerotic plate, one of the series of thin plates of bone 
which surround the opening of the pupil of the eye and 
form the outer part of the eyeball in many birds, or, as 
in the owls, a deep bony box. See cut under sclerotal. 


scleroticectomy (sklé-rot-i-sek’ td-mi), n. 
[NL. selerotica + Gr. ἐκτομή, excision,] Ex- 
cision of a portion of the selerotica. 

scleroticotomy (sklé-rot-i-kot’6-mi),n. [NL 
selerotica. + Gr. τομή, a cutting.} Incision 
through the sclerotica. 

Sclerotinia (sk1é-r6-tin’i-ii), n. [NL. (Fiickel).] 
1, A genus of diseomycetous fungi having 





Sclerotinia fructigena. 

a, the conidial form known as Mownilia; 6, stipitate ascocarps 
from a mummied peach ; c, an ascus with spores and a paraphysis; 
α, separate ascospores; ¢, germinating ascospores. All highly 
magnified, 


smooth-stalked, funnel or saucer-shaped asco- 
carps arising from sclerotia. The ascospores are 








In 


Scolecosporze # 


unicellular and hyaline. Many of the species are para- 
sitic on fruit of ericaceous plants. The conidial forms 
have been described as Botrytis and Monilia.. S. Fucke- 
liana, the vine-sclerotinia, attacks various plants but 
especially the grape, destroying leaves, stems, and fruit. 
S. Trifoliorum attacks leaves and stems of clover and S. 
Jructigena is the ascigerous form of the fruit-mold or 
Monilia of peaches and other fruits. 


Bees carry the spores of Sclerotinia as they do the 
pollen of the bilberries. Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 575. 


2. A fungus of the genus Sclerotinia. 
Onion sclerotinia, Sclerotinia bulborum, a species 


which attacks the bulbs of onions and hydcinths. Its 
conidial stage belongs to the form-genus Botrytis. 
sclerotinial (sklé-r6-tin’i-al), a. [NL. Sclero- 


tinia.. + -all.] Pertaining to or caused by 
fungi belonging to the genus Sclerotinia. 
De Bary’s pioneer paper on Sclerotinia and sclerotinial 
diseases. Science, April 18, 1902, p. 607. 
sclerotioid (sklé-r6’ti-oid), a. {[Ν1,. selero- 
ti(wm) + -oid.] Resembling or pertaining to 
a sclerotium. Also sclerotoid. 
sclerotium-disease (sklé-r6’shi um-di-zéz’), n. 
Any parasitic disease of plants due to fungi 
of the genus Sclerotinia. 
sclerotized,,a. (6) In pathol., same as scle- 
rosed. 
aglexotald (sklé’r6-toid), a. Same as *sclero- 
tioid, 
sclerotome, x. 3. That portion of the meta- 
merically segmented mesoderm of the verte- 
brate embryo which gives rise to the 
sustentacular or supporting structures, such 
as the bony, cartilaginous, and connective- 
tissue skeleton. 
scleroxanthin (sklé-r6-zan’thin), n. [Gr. 
σκληρός, hard, + ξανθός, yellow, + -in2.] A 
yellow crystalline compound extracted by 
ether from ergot of rye. 
sclerozone (sklé’ro-zdn), π. [Gr.. σκληρός, 
hard, + ζώνη, a girdle.} One of the bony 
girdles, or series of bones, to which the limbs 
are attached; the shoulder girdle and pelvie 
girdle. [Rare.] 
scob (skob), m. [Cf. scobs.] A fault, in weay- 
ing, caused by the entanglement of a broken 
warp-thread in the shed through which the 
weft. passes. &. Marsden, Cotton Weaving, 


p. 481. 
scobicular (sk6-bik’i-lir), a. Same as scobi- 
form. Also scobiculate. 
scobiculate (sk6-bik’a-lat), a. Same as *sco- 
bicular. 

scodella (sk6-del’i),. π.  [It. scodella, < L. 
scutella, a shallow vessel, a waiter. See 
scuttle.| A majolica vessel in the form of a 
shallow bowl on a footed stem. Also scudella. 
See tazza, 1. 

scof, n. andv.. A simplified spelling of scoff. 
scoff, n. 8. Food; “grub.” [Slang.] 


Duke’s son, cook’s son, all of ’em want their scoff, 
Fifty thousand horse and foot struggling to get some 


grub. 
R. Kipling, in War's Brighter Side, xv. 


scoff, v.¢. 38. To steal; carry off. [Slang.] 
Their storeroom is a regular theatre, sir. . . . There’s 
enough [paint] for two first-rates, and Ive scoffed the 
best half of it. 
R. Kipling, Judson and the Empire, in Many Inven- 
(tions, p. 396. 

scoggan (skog’an), π. [Also scoggin; origin 
obseure.] 1: A vane; a weathereock. [Prov. 
Eng.|—2. A device for operating the valve 
of an engine, consisting of cords attached to 
the valve-handle and pulled by some recipro- 
cating part of the mechanism. This device 
was used as a valve-gear in some of the ear- 
liest forms of steam-engine. 

oe (skog’in), ». Same as *scoggan. 

scoleciasis (sk6-lé-si’a-sis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
σκωληκίασις, the condition of being worm-eaten, 
€ σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), worm.] Same as helminthi- 
asis. 

scolecoiditis (sk6-16-koi-di’tis), π. [NL., < Gr. 
σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), Worm, + εἶδος, form, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the vermiform appendix; 
appendicitis. 

scolecology (sk0-lé-kol’5-ji), . [Gr. σκώληξ 
(σκωληκ-), Worm, + -λογια, «λέγειν, speak.] 
Same as helminthology. 

scolecomorphic (sk6-l6-k6-mér’fik), a. Relat- 
ing to or resembling the Scolecomorpha, 

Scolecospore (sk6-lé-k6-spo’ré), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. σκώληξ (σκωληκ-), worm, + σπορά, seed 
(spore).] A name given by Saceardo to arti- 
ficial divisions of various families and orders 
of fungi, especially to those of the Pyrenomy- 
cetes and Fungi Imperfecti, and including the 
genera which have the spores rod-like or 
filiform. 


scoliid 


scoliid (sk6’li-id), π. and a. I. ». A member 

of the hymenopterous family Scoliidez. 
ΤΙ. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Scolidez. 

seolioky phoais (skol’i-6-ki-f6’sis), m. ([Gr. 
σκολιός, curved, + κύφωσις, hampbacked condi- 
tion.] A pathological condition in which the 
spinal column is eurved laterally as well as 
posteriorly. 

scoliometer (skol-i-om’e-tér), n. [Gr. σκολίός, 
curved, + µέτρον, measure.] An instrument 
used for measuring the amount of deformity 
in lateral curvature of the spine. 

scolion, ». See skolion, 

Scolithus (sk6’li-thus), n. [NL., for *scoleco- 
lithus, < Gr. σκώληξ (σκωλήκ-), worm, + λίθος, 
rock.] A generic name which has been given 
to supposed annelid tubes or worm-casts ο6- 
curring in many sandstone rocks, especially 
those of Cambrian age. 

Scolymus (skol’i-mus), n. [NL. (Linnezus, 
1753, adopted from Tournefort, 1700), < Gr. 
σκόλυµος, the name of Scolymus Hispanicus.] 
A genus of plants of the family Asteracez. It 
contains three species, natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region. 8S. Hispanicus, the Spanish 
oyster-plant or golden thistle, is sometimes 
cultivated for its edible root, which is used 
like that of salsify. Other species are rarely 
grown for ornament. | 

scolytid (skol’i-tid), η. and a. I, η. Amem- 
ber of the coleopterous family Scolytide. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belonging 
to the family Scolytidez. 
scombriform (skom’bri-férm), a. [L. scomber, 
a tunny or mackerel, + forma, form.] Scom- 
broid. : 

scombrin (skom’brin), n. Gr. σκόµβρος, a 
tunny or mackerel, «μα ών protamine 
found in the testicles of the mackerel. 

scombron (skom’bron), n. [Gr. σκόµβρος, a 
tunny or mackerel, + -on.] A histon found 
in the immature testicles of the mackerel. 

Scombrops (skom’brops), ».° [NL., < Gr. 
σκόµβρος, a tunny or mackerel, + ὤψ, eye, 
face (appearance).] A genus of fishes of the 
family Cheilodipteridz, found in rather deep 
water iv the western Atlantic. 

Scone, the stone of, See *stone. 

sconse, 7. and v. t A simplified (restored) 
spelling of sconce. 

scooner, π. A simplified spelling of schooner. 

scoot!, v.t. 2. Tosend or impel (something) 
with a quick, light motion at high speed. 
Automobile Topics, May 27, 1905, p. 462. 
[Collogq. ] | 

scoot!, π. 3. Same as *dray}, 3. 

scooter!, ». 3, An oblong plow, or cultivator 
shovel, from under 24 to 5 inches wide, suited 
to break a furrow, and thus contrasted with a 
sweep or scrape ; also a plow-stock fitted with 
such a blade; a scooter plow: used to break 
out the middle of cotton-beds, to mix fertilizer 
which has been deposited in furrows, ete. 
[Southern U. 5.] 

A scooter, which is merely a flat shovel four to five 


inches wide and about twelve inches long. 
T. F. Hunt, Forage and Fiber Crops in America, p. 352. 


As soon as the tobacco plants are firmly set, a “scooter” 
is run between the rows, which throws up a flat bottom 
pe gaia a which the water is directed from the 

π 
Dept. Com. and Labor, Bureau of Census, Bulletin 16, 
[Irrig. in U. S., 1902, p. 24. 
4. Same as ice-scooter.— Wing scooter, a scooter 

-blade developed above into lateral wings. 

scooter (ské’tér), v. i. To sail a scooter or 
ice-scooter. 

Scopaic (sk6-pa’ik), a. Inthe style of Scopas 
(born about 420 B.c.), a celebrated Greek 
sculptor and architect, as it is known from 
ancient texts and probable copies of his works. 

' It represented strong emotions and dramatic 
action. The so-called Niobide of the Chiara- 
monte Museum in Rome may be considered a 
fine example of the style of the Scopaie¢ school, 
followers and imitators of Scopas. 

scoparius (sk6-pa’ri-us), n. [See scoparious.] 
The dried tops of the leguminous plant Cytisus 
Scoparius; broom; broom tops; Irish or 
Seotch broom. It contains the alkaloid spar- 
teine and the glucoside scoparin, and’ is a 
heart tonic and diuretic, used in dropsy. 

scopelid (skop’e-lid), . Any fish of the Myc- 
tophidz (Scopelidz) or lantern-fishes. 

scopeloid? (skop’e-loid), a. [Gr. σκόπελος, a 
high hoe? eldoc, form.] In anthrop., noting 


a eranium which has a summit on its posterior 
part and anocciput rapidly descending to the 
wide base. G. Sergi (trans.), Var. of the 
Human Species, p. 46. 

scopola (sk6’pd-li), π. [See the def.] The 
dried rhizome and larger roots of Scopolina 
carniolica, incorrectly ealled Japanese bella- 
donna. It contains practically the same 
constituents as Atropa Belladonna, and is a 
mydriatic, sedative, and hypnotic. 

scopolamine (skop’0-lam-in), ». ' [scopol(in) 
+ amine.| A difficultly erystallizable alkaloid, 
Cy7Ho1NO4+H,0, obtained from Scopolina 
carniolica, S. Japonica, Duboisia myoporoides, 
Atropa Belladonna, Datura Stramonium, and 
other plants of the Solanacez: identical with 
hyoscine. The hydrobromide.is most used. It 
is a soporific and anesthetic. 

scopoleine (skop’6-lé-in), n... [scopolin.] An 
ether-like compound or alkaloid produced by 
heating scopolin with an organic acid an- 
hydrid; analogous with the tropeines. 

scopoletin (skop ’ 6 -let-in), »... [Scopola (see 
def.) + -et- + -in2.] <A colorless erystalline 
methyl ether of esculetin, CgH;04.CH 3, found 
in the root of Scopolina japonica and in bella- 
donna root, and proienes by boiling secopolin 
with dilute sulphurie acid. Its solution in 
alcohol shows a blue fluorescence. It is 
slightly acid and melts at 198°C. Also called 
chrysatropic acid. | 

scopolin (skop’6-lin), η. [scopol(amine) + 
-in.) A colorless ecrystallizable alkaloid, Cg- 
HgNOb, produced by boiling scopolamine for 
a long time with baryta water. 

scopule (skop’ul), π. [l. scopulz, a little 
broom, dim. of scopa, thin twigs, a broom.] 
In the sponge-spicules, a long straight rhab 
bearing at one énd a cluster of rays each end- 
ingina bulb. Itis derived from the hexactine. 

scopuliferous (skop-i-lif’é-rus), a. [L. scop- 
ulz, a broom, + ferre, bear, + -οις.] Bear- 
ing or furnished with a scopula, as the tarsi 
of certain hymenopterous insects. 

scorch, v. 7. 2. To ride very fast on a bicycle 
or in a motor-car. [Colloa.} 

Why go ‘scorching’ along the roads? To say nothing 
of the danger, the blinding clouds of dust raised are in 
proportion to the speed attained. 

The Grand, Oct., 1907, p. 521. 
scorcher, ». 8. One who rides very fast ona 
bicycle or in a motor-car. [0ο]]οα.] 
scorching, ».. 2. Fastriding on a bicycle orin 
amotor-car. [Collog.]—3. Theinjury caused 
to tender bark or leaves of plants by excessive 
heat ofthe sun. See */iring, 7. . 
scordinema (ské6r-di-né’ mi), π. [NL., < Gr. 
σκορδίνηµα, retching, used in the earlier sense 
of the verb, stretching or yawning, < σκορδι- 
νᾶσθαι, stretch, yawn.] Same as pandiculation, 
scorel, η. 5. ( by In archery, a record of all the 
shots of an archer; a record of all the shots of 
all the archers in a shooting-match; the sum 
of all the units won by an archer in around. 


See *round, 7 (7).—Open score, in music, a score in 
which each voice or instrument is noted on a separate 
staff. 


scorel,v. I, trans. 9. In lumbering, to chip off 
the side οί α log to a line, preparatory to fae- 


ing τν by hewing.—To score acentury. See *cen- 
γη]. 


II. intrans. 1. (0) Specifically, in archery, 
to keep a record of all the shots of one or 
several archers; make an entry on such a 
record. By the present method of scoring, 
hits in the gold, red, blue, black, and, white 
are scored 9, 7, 5, 3, and 1 respectively. See 
*target, 2.-- 4. In horse-racing, to try for a 
start.—5. To part or tend to part along the 
elements of the surface: said of , castings 
which split from unequal contraction on cool- 
ing of the various parts.—6. In geol., to erode 
in stris or grooves: said of glaciers. See 
*rock-scoring. 

score-book (skor’buk), ». A book in which 
the tallies or runs in base-ball, cricket, and 
other games are kept. 
score-card (skor’kird), π. A card which shows 
the position of players in base-ball, cricket, 
and similar sports, with spaces in which to 
enter the record of each player and of the 
game. 
score-playing (skér’pla’ing), π. The act, pro- 
cess, or result of playing upon a keyboard in- 
strument from musie noted in full vocal or 
orchestral score. 


score-reading (skér’ré’ding), κ. The act or 


scouring-brick 
process of appreciating and interpreting music 
noted in full vocal or orchestral score. 
score-sheet (skor’shét), n. A sheet of paper 
upon which a record of the tallies or runs in 
base-ball, cricket, and similar games is or may 
be written. | 
scoria!, ”.—Thread-lace scoria, a form of basaltic 
pumice so highly inflated that the rock material between 
the bubbles is reduced to mere threads. It is found in 


small quantities at Kilauea. J. D. Dana, Manual of 
Geol. (4th ed.), p. 281. 


scoring, ”.—Glacial scoring. See *glacial. 
scoring-book (skér’ing-buk), n. In archery, a 
book for keeping the record of the shots; a 
score-book. . 
Scorpenichthys (skér-pé-nik’ this), π. [NL., 
< Scorpena + Gr. ἰχθύς, a fish.] Α genus: of 
eottoid fishes of large size, found from Puget 
Sound to San Diego. 
Scorpiid (skér’pi-id), n. [Scorpio, Scorpius, + 
-ἴᾱχ.] A meteor belonging to the flock which 
has its radiant in the constellation Scorpio. 
In April many fine meteors diverge from Virgo and 


Libra, while in May there are Serpentids, Scorpiids and 
Ophiuchids. Nature, April 14, 1904, p. 571. 


Scotch. I. a.—Scotch blessing, a stern reprimand. 
[Colloq.}] Dialect Notes, II1. iii. p. 198.—Scotch feed. 
See */feed. 


ΤΙ. ».—Broad Scotch, See *xbroad.—Court 

Scotch, the court language of Scotland while it was still 

. aseparate kingdom. Scott.— Highland Scotch, the 

Gaelic language of Scotland.—Lowland Scotch, Scotch 
as spoken in the Lowlands. 


Scotchman , ”.— Flying Scotchman, a fast express- 
train thatruns between Edinburghand London. . [Colloq.] 


Scotic (sko’tik), a. [LL. Scoticus, ς Scoti, the 
Seots.] Of or relating to the Scots. 

scotodinia (skot-6-din’i-i), m. [NL., < Gr. 
σκότος, darkness, + divoc, & whirling.] Ver- 
tigo with dimness of vision. 

aay, (sk6-tog’ra-fi), n. [Gr. σκότος, 
darkness, + -ypagia, < γράφειν, write.] Same 
as sciagraphy. mg 

Scotoma auris, inability to hear a sound which comes 
from a certain point, the disability being determined by 
the direction rather than by the distance from the ear. 

scotomatous (sk6-tom’a-tus), a. [scotoma(t-) + 
-ous.] Relating to or affected with a scotoma. 


scotoscopy (sk6-tos’k6-pi), π.  [Gr. σκότος, 


darkness, + σκοπεῖν, view, + -y3.] Same as 
skiascopy. 
scototherapy (skot-d-thér’a-pi), nm. [Gr. σκό- 


toc, darkness, + θεραπεία, medical treatment. ] 
The treatment of disease by absolute exelu- 
sion of light-rays, with or without the admis- 
sion of the ultra-violet rays. 

He[Dr. A. F. A. King] suggested several experiments 
in scoto-therapy —keeping some patients in the dark or 
in rooms with purple or indigo window glass, and expos- 
ing others, nude, to brilliant sunshine. : 

Sctence, Jan. 2, 1903, Ῥ. 24. 
scour!,"v. ΤΙ. intrans. 4. To pass through 
the soil without the latter adhering, the blade 
being thus rubbed bright: said of an agricul- 
tural implement. 
Γ In the average soil there [Eastern U. 8.] the cast-iron 
plow would scour perfectly. Amer. Encyc. Agr., p. 742. 
scour!, ». 1. (b) The violent removal of sand 
by the wind, especially when it blows through 
a funnel-shaped pass or canon. 

The sandhill was afterwards attacked by a 8.W. wind, 
which commenced ‘to reshape it, and this alteration at 
first led to the formation of notches in the crest, in which 
the wind became concentrated, leading to a violent scour 
and to the excavation of deep pits to leeward. 

Nature, Dec. 10; 1908, p. 138. 

scour-and-fill (skour’and-fil’),. The violent 

removal of loose materials, such as sand and 

gravel, by swift currents of air or water and 

the deposition of the same on the slowing up 
of the velocity. . 

In the discussion alluded to, by Professor Chamberlin, 
occupying thirty-four pages of the Journal of Geology, 
the first ten pages are occupied by an illustrated intro- 
duction and an “academic statement” of the operation 
of scour-and-fill in river bottoms, 

Amer. Geol., May, 1903, p. 264. 
scour-fish (skour’fish), n, The escolar, Ruvet- 
tus pretiosus, named from its rough skin. 
scourin » ”. (0) A veterinary term fora loose discharge 
from the bowels. See scourl, n., 2. 

Keep the calf a little hungry and eager for more rather 
than fill it to dullness. The endeavor should be to pre- 
vent the beginning of es eet which leads to scour- 
ing and perhaps fatal diarrhea. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1894, Ῥ. 308. 
scouring-brick (skour’ing-brik), η. A molded 
mass of an abrasive or silicious earth, usually 
in the form of a brick, used in domestic affairs 
for scouring steel knives and other bright 
metal surfaces, Also Bath brick (which see, 
under brick2), 


scouring-cinder 


scouring-cinder (skour’ ing-sin’ dér), n. “A 
basie slag which attacks the lining of a shaft- 
furnace. | 

scouring-machine, ». 2. In leather-manuf., a 
machine for scouring or grinding the flesh 
side of skins or hides by means of a cylinder 
fitted with stones:or brushes. C. T. Davis, 
Manuf. of Leather, p. 209. 

scouring-sluice (skour’ing-slés), ». A short 
flume or similar device the entrance to which 
is controlled by gates or valves in such a way 
that the water of an irrigating-ditch or -canal 
can be turned through the sluice to scour or 
wash out sediment accumulated in the ditch. 
H. M. Wilson, Irrigation Engineering, p. 216. 

scouring-stone (skour’ing-ston), ». A stone 
for scouring or rubbing the grain side of a 
hide. Mod. Amer. Tanning, p. 103. 

scourway (skour’wa), . In phys.) geog., 2 
channel eroded by a stream; especially, a 
channel, now dry, made by a former glacial 
stream. 

scourwort (skour’wért), » The soapwort, 
Saponaria officinalis. — 

scouse-kettle (skous’ket’1), n) Naut., aniron 
cooking-kettle.— To man the scouse-kettle hal- 
yards, to lift a cooking-pot off the range. The expres- 
sion is also understood as an invitation to eat. 

scout!, n. 9. Naval, a vessel employed in 
obtaining information concerning the posi- 
tions and numbers of the enemy’s fleet. See 
also scout *cruiser. 


scramble, v. {. 3. In bot., to run or climb in 
all directions, especially over other plants. 
See *scrambler, 2. 


scrambler, ». 2. In phytogeog., a liana which 
supports itself by resting its long, straggling 
branches upon other plants, sometimes, as in 
roses and brambles, with incidental assistance 
from prickles and thorns. The liana charac- 
ter is usually less developed in this class than 
in any other, but in this regard the palm lianas 
of the tropics are an exception. 4. F. W. 
Schimper. 


scrap!, n. 6. pl. A commercial name of erude 
rubber obtained from the drippings of milky 
juice which adhere:to the bark of the tapped 
tree and which are peeled off when dry. See 


*rubber!, 3.—Ceara scraps, a trade-name for a kind of 
crude rubber from the state of Ceara in Brazil. Clean 
scrap, wrought-iron scrap from which all cinder has 
been removed by hammering.— Nicaragua scraps and 
sheets, a trade-name for crude rubber of excellent qual- 
ity, the product of Castilloa elastica, imported from 
Nicaragua.— Scrap process. See *process. 

scrap? (skrap), v.%. [scrap?, π.] 1. To en- 
gage in a scrap or petty scrimmage; box, 
[Collog.]—2. Το. engage in a war of words; 
squabble; quarrel. 


scrap-basket (skrap’bas’ket), n. 
for seraps, as of paper, ete. 


scrape}, v. I. trans. 5. To serateh; draw 
sharply across something; ‘‘strike,” as a 
match. Cutecliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, ix, 

11. intrans. 6. Το remove the scrape, or 
concreted turpentine, from the faces of tur- 
pentined trees.—7. In golf, to drag the elub 
slowly along the ground in the act of putting. 
W. Park, Jr., Game of Golf, p. 217. 


scrape!,7. 6, A small dredge which removes 
material by scraping the top; a scraper.— 7. 
A plow or cultivator shovel consisting of a 
straight horizontal blade of steel, inuse placed 
obliquely on the stock; a scraper. [Southern 
U. S.]—Heel scrape, a band of steel bent to a broad 
V-shape with the angle rounded like a heel, bolted to 
a light single-horse plow- . 
stock, steadied by a full 
tongue blade, and used to 
scrape the weeds from the 
side of cotton beds, etc. Also 
heelsweep. {Southern U. 8.} 

scraper, ”. 1. (t) In 
calico-printing, a thin steel 
blade that presses against 
the printing-roller to scrape 
off the color from the unengTraved portions of the roller. 
Also called adoctor. Georgievics (trans.), Chem. Technol. 
Textile Fibers, p. 241. (w) A blade adjusted to the disk 
of a disk-harrow to remove adhering soil. Also cleaner. 
(v) Same as *scrape, 6.—Revolving scraper. (a) A 
road scraper which turns on an axis and, in so doing, 
shifts or distributes the dirt. (0) A scraper for boiler- 
flues which turns on an axis as it is passed through the 


flue. 

scraper-chaser (skra’pér-cha”sér), ». In the 
transportation of petroleum by pipe-lines, a 
workman whose duties are to look after the 
go-deyil (which see) when it is inserted for 
cleansing the pipe, and to give notice if it is 
arrested by a stoppage. 


Α basket 





Heel-scrape. 


scraper-press (skra’pér-pres),' η. ‘An early 
form of lithographic press in which pressure 
was given to the stone by a straight edge that 
acted with a scraping motion, 


scrap-hopper (skrap’hop’ér), π. See the ex- 
tract. 

As fast as the pieces of blubber are resolved into oil, 
the residuary fragments are transferred to a rough box 
called the “scrap-hopper” or “strainer-cooler.” Its size 
depends upon the dimensions of the try-works, but usually 
it holds from 1 to 14 pots of scrap. It consists of two 
compartments, the upper portion, or hopper, for the 
scrap and the lower part for the oil, the two separated by 
a wooden partition containing numerous holes, so that 
the oil may readily drain from the material. 

Sci. Amer. Sup., March 5, 1904, p. 23551. 
scraping, ”.—Dumb scraping, the act. of scraping a 
wet Pee th a blunt-edged scraper. : 
scraping-wheel (skra’ping-hwél),». A wheel 
with knives on its periphery for scraping and 
cleaning the surface of fiber leaves, as those 
of the Sisal hemp. 

The chains will then carry the leaves to the holding 
belts, by which they will be presented to the first scraping 
wheel. The leaves. having been cleaned for the greater 
part of their length by the first wheel, a device placed 
between the two scraping wheels transfers the clean por- 
tion of the fiber to the second holding belt, and the re- 
mainder is cleaned by the second wheel, having no 
uncleaned or partially cleaned portions in the middle, 
as is usual in other machines. 

σ. 5. Dept. Agr., Rep. No. 5, ϱ. 25, note. 


‘scrap-steel (skrap’stél), π.. See *steell. 
scratch}, v. {. 6. To treat. with a scratch- 
brush, as in finishing metal. 
Scratch the silver article as bright as possible with the 
scratch brush and dip into the warm liquid. Remove the 
object after two minutes and rinse off in water. Then 


seratch it up again and return it into the liquid. 
Sci. Amer. Sup., Jan. 24, 1903, p. 22636. 


scratch!, 1. ». 5. In billiards: (0) In handi- 
caps, the zero starting-mark.— 9. .A ‘fluke,’ 
in any game.—10. In pool, the mark by whic 
forfeitures are designated and tallied.— Glacial 
scratches, See *glacial.— Onor at scratch, in Aoi 
and athletics, in the position of having received no handi- 
cap, but obliged to give such advantage to any others who 
are entitled to it; at the starting-line: from the form of 
race in which less able contestants startat some distance 
in front of the real starting-line from which distances 
are measured, according to their handicaps, while the 
most competent start from the starting-line or ‘seratch’ 
on the ground. 


A dealers’ handicap, in which $3,500 cars will be placed 
on scratch and the others will be allowed a certain num- 
ber of seconds’ start for each $100 less in price. 

Automobile Topics, May 27, 19056, Ῥ. 487. 

II. a. 3. In sports and games, so good 
as to be obliged to start at scratch (or give 
handicaps to opponents) literally or figura- 
tively; very skilful—4. Having been 
scratched off a.list of entries, θίο.: implying 
nothing dishonorable: as, a scratch eolt, one 
which had been entered for the two year olds; 
a scratch nominee. [Colloq.]—Scrateh play, 
play, as in golf or billiards, in which all the players start 
at scratch, or without handicap; .hence, first-class play, 
or play of a high order of merit.— Scratch player, a 
player who starts at scratch, or without any handicap al- 
lowance. 

scratch-brush (skrach’brush), v. & To clean 
with a scratch-brush. Electrochem. Industry, 
April, 1904, p. 132. 
scratcher, 7”. (e) An instrument for marking trees, 
usually a hook-like gouge fastened to a flat elliptical 
iron hoop with wooden ~~~ ' 
handle-plates on the 
opposite side from the 
ouge. Also called 
ark-blazer, . eruiser’s 
bark-blazer,, tree-scribe, 
and bark-gouge. 


scratch-gage 
(skrach’gaj),n. A 
marking-gage with 
a hard steel serib- 
ing-point. 
scratch-man (skrach’man), n. In racing, ath- 
letics, and such games as billiards, one who 
starts at scratch, ο” without a handicap.. 
scrawl?, x. 2. In law, same as*scroll-seal. 
screamer (skré’mér), n. 4. Specifically, in 
golf, an unusually long shot. [Slang.]—5. 
(a) The exelamation-point (1). (9) «Α. head- 
ing in unusually bold type. [Printers’,slang, ] 
screed, x. 5. A band of paper or other mate- 
rial placed around a piece of cloth to keep the 
loose end in place, to prevent injury when 
cords are tied around it in packing, and for 
trade-mark and ornamental purposes. Gen- 
erally used in sets of two. [Cloth trade.] 
screen, ”. 1. (d) In cricket, the white canvas’ back- 


ground placed behind the bowler.to aid the batsman in 
seeing the ball. (e) In meteor.: (1) A shelter; something 
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Screw 


which protects from obnoxious meteorological influences 
but allows free action of any special influence whose in- 
tensity is to be observed. (2) Specifically, the Stevenson 
screen, a wooden frame or cage with louver sides 24 κ 
15 « 9 inches, holding thermometers, hygrometers, or 
evaporometers, This screen is allowable in very windy 
locations, but in general is objected to by meteorologists 
as being too small. The thermograph screen is a larger 
louvered cage for larger self-recording apparatus.. The 
Weather Bureau screen is a cube of one yard or more. 
moe thermometer shelter. (f) In forestry, same as *shade- 
rame. 


2. (f) In paper manuf., a machine for sorting and separat- 
ing the fine particles of the pulp from the large particles ; 
a pulp-screen. It is made’in a number of forms, some 
employing centrifugal force. 

4. A transparent plate having ruled upon its 
surface lines, parallel or crossed, placed im- 
mediately in front of the sensitive plate in 
the manufacture of a half-tone negative, in 
order to break up the shadows by diffraction. 
— Absorbent screen. See *absorbent.— Aérial screen, 
a transparent screen of smoke, gauze, etc., used in the 
production of lightning, ghosts, and similar scenic effects, 
with a magic lantern. Armored screen, a thin vertical 
armor-plate in the interior of a war-ship in the vicinity 
of the guns, to protect them from flying splinters.— Bun- 
sen screen, 2 photometric screen of the type devised by 
Robert Bunsen. It consists of a sheet of unsized paper a 
portion of which has been rendered translucent by soak- 
ing it in oil or paraffin. . See photometer.— Color-screen. 
See *color-screen.—Crova’s screen, a solution com- 
posed of 22.3 grams of anhydrous ferric chlorid and 27.2 
grams of nickel chlorid dissolved in 100 cubic centimeters 
of distilled water and used in a layer 7 millimeters thick 
as a screen through which to view a photometer-screen. 
Only light of 0,582, the clear yellow of the spectrum, is 
seen, since the iron cuts out the green and blue while the 
nickel cuts out the red rays. Lights of different color 
are thus comparable, L. Bell, Art of Illumination, p. 333. 
— Dyed screen, in photo ., 2 colored screen used in the 
orthochromatic process. Woodbury, Ἐπογο, Dict. of 
Photog., p. 177.— Electrostatic screen, a conducting 
wall or layer, impenetrabic to the lines‘ of force of an 
electrostatic field and which thus serves to protect from 
the action of the field bodies which the wall surrounds. 
Thus a closed vessel of metal, however thin the walls, is a 
perfect electrostatic screen for objects within.—Elster 
screen, a photometer-screen for diffusing light. A two- 
inch cube of paraffin is divided centrally, and a sheet 
of metal or other substance impervious to light is inserted 
between the halves, which are then pressed together. 
The light, falling normally on the faces of the cube, is 
spherically diffused, and each half of the cube being 
illuminated from its respective light-source will present 
two illuminated fields from the face toward the observer, 
who views the screen in a sight-box. The fields will be 
sharply defined from each other by the thin partition. 
The screen is fairly sensitive... W. M., Stine, Photomet- 
rical Measurements, p. 41.— Half-tone screen. _ See 
*screen, 4, and *half-tone.— Joly diffusive screen, a 
photometer-screen resembling the Elster screen, consist- 
ing of acube of paraffin centrally divided into two par- 
allelepipeds, each 205011 millimeters, which are then 
pressed together.—_Methven screen, in photom., a device 
for obtaining from an Argand gas-flamea light of standard 
intensity. It consists of a metal screen, witha rectangular 
opening, mounted in front of the flame. See x*/light 
standard.—Orthochromatic screen, in photog., a 
screen, as a plain yellow glass or acell with parallel sides 
filled with potassium dichromate solution, placed either 
in front of: or behind the »bjective of a camera, for the 
‘purpose of cutting off some of the blue and violet rays 
and leaving the less refrangible rays with such relative 
degree of intensity and of chemical actinicity as to pro- 
duce a picture more correctly corresponding to the lights 
and shades as seen by the eye.—Solar screen, a small 
white plate or card supported a short distance before the 
eyepiece of a surveyors transit. to receive the image of 
the sun and the cross-wires of the telescope. 


screening (skré’ning), π. In elect. and mag- 
netism: (a) The method of surrounding the 
apparatus inside of the screen with a shield 
of soft iron, so as to protect it from external 
magnetic influences. (.) The method of sur- 
rounding with a shield, cage, or netting made 
of good conducting material for protection 
against external electric forces. In large con-: 
ductors carrying alternating currents, the 
outside part of the conductor may screen 
the inside so that less or no current flows in 
the interior, and the effective resistance of the 
conductor is thereby increased. 

screenings, ». pl. 3. The second grade of 
polished rice. 

One lot grown at Crowley, La., gave the following mill- 
ing record in November, 1900: Eight hundred and sev- 
enty-one sacks, weighing 161,000 pounds, yielded 94,500 
pounds of head rice, 9,400 pounds of sereenings, and 3,500 
pounds of brewer's rice, and the whole crop gave a profit 


of $3.85 per barrel of 162 pounds. 
Yearbook U. S, Dept. Agr., 1900, Ῥ. 135. 


screen-plate (skrén’plat), πι. A brass or bronze 
cast plate having numerous narrow slots, used 
as a pulp-strainer in a pulp-sereen. θε 
*screen, 2(f). 

screw!, ». 8. (b) In Eng. billiards, the draw 
shot. The movement actually is a screw, but 
so, in the opposite direction, is the follow 
shot, though it is not sonamed. When pocket- 
openings were larger it was by means of the 
screw, mainly, that long ‘spot-ball’ runs were 
made in England and America.—13. A me- 





Screw 


chanical loader for handling and lowering 
bales. of cotton into the cargo-space of vessels. 
—Capstan screw, a large jack-screw having holes in 
the head in which bars may be inserted and used as 
levers in turning it; a capstan handscrew. It is used in 
raising buildings.— Compressor screw, a device em- 
loyed on a slide gun-carriage for the purpose of increas- 

ing the friction and decreasing the recoil of the gun.— 
Concave screw, afemalescrew.— Convex screw, a male 
screw. Conyex and concave screws are known respectively 
as ‘male’ and ‘female’ screws. _A short, concave screw 
which is fitted to a convex screw is known as a nut.— 
Hour-glass screw, a name given to the screw in a 
worm-and-wheel combination in which the helix is de- 
veloped upon a hyperboloid of revolution instead of on a 
cylinder. This enables the helix.of the worm to drive 
the wheel by contact with several of the helical teeth on 
its periphery, instead of only one, as.in the cylindrical 
type. The hyperbolvidal section suggests the hour-glass. 
Also known as Hindley’s screw (which see, with cut). 
—Screw-slotting cutter, a milling-cutter for mak- 
ing the slot.in the head of a screw. It is a small disk 
armed on the edge with teeth. See milling-machine 
and edlingronter.<- SO ETe screw, a screw with rec- 
tangular thread. The helix is generated by revolving a 
square or rectangle around a cylinder, while it moves 
axially in one turn through the distance of the hitch.— 
Tangent screw. (a) See tangent... (b) Ascrew placed 
against. the edge of a disk ;and fitting into helical teeth 
formed on that edge, so that when the screw is turned a 
very fine angular motion of the disk results. It also acts 
asaclamp to prevent angular motion except when the 
screw is turned. It is used, for index plates in gear- 
cutters to divide the circle into aliquot parts and on the 
graduated limbs and verniers of astronomical, surveying, 
and other instruments. f , y 

screw}, v. i. 5. In golf, to impart a side spin 
to a ball. i 

screw-auger, n. 2. Thenodding lady’s-tresses, 
Gyrostachis cernua, so called from the spiral 

_ arrangement of the flowers. 

screw-brake (skré’brak), ». Any brake ap- 
plied by the action of a screw._ 

screw-conveyer (skré’kon-va’ér), . 
*conveyer, 4. 

screw-down (skré’doun), π. One who or that 
which adjusts the opening between the rolls 
in the roll-train of a rolling-mill, so that 
thicker orthinner material shall result from the 
rolling process. This adjustment of the bear- 
ings, of the rolls is effected by screws which 
have a graduated seale and pointer by which 
the opening is indicated. In early forms of 
mill this adjustment and screwing was done 
by a workman; in modern mills it is done by 
power, either through belt-driven shafts or by 
an electric motor under the control of the 
man. 

A feature of the blooming mill is the electrical screw- 
down, which is driven by a 100-horse-power motor. 

Sci. Amer. Supp., July 23, 1904, p. 23870. 
screw-engine (skré’en”jin), n. An engine 
used to drive the screw propeller of a steamer. 
The commonest type for this service is the ver- 
tical, inverted engine, with either compound, 
triple, or quadruple expansion, although hori- 
zontal and inclined engines are sometimes 
used, as are also single-cylinder engines and 
tandem engines. The steam-turbine when ap- 
plied to turn & screw becomes a screw-engine. 
screw-gun (skr6’gun), n. A gun used in moun- 
tain batteries, made to be taken apart in two 
sections for ease in transport, and screwed to- 
gether again when in use. 

{The] mule... belonged to a screw-gun battery ... 
The screw-guns are tidy little cannon made in two pieces 
that are screwed together when the time comes to use them. 
They are taken up mountains any where that a mule can 
finda road. Π. Kipling, Her Majesty’s Servants, in The 
Second Jungle Book, p. 202. 

screw-hook (skré’huk), ». Any form of hook 
which is fitted with a screw. 
screw-key, ». 2. A socket-wrench in which 
the socket is formed on the end of the shank 
to receive the nut or head and the shank is 
turned by a crosspiece or T-head.—3, A form 
of adjustable wrench, or monkey-wrench, 
in which the movable jaw is held from slip- 
ping on the shank by a tapering wedge or 
ey, the latter being adjustable lengthwise 
by a serew either on the shank or parallel to 
it. 
screw-locket (skré’lok’et), n. A locket the 
cover of which serews on; a dust- and mois- 
‘ ture-proof locket which has the covers 
1 serewed on instead of hinged. 
screwman (skr6’man), »...A stevedore who 
stows compressed cotton-bales in the holds 
of vessels by means of a device called a screw. 
See *screw, 19. [Southern U.S.] 
Screw-pine disease. 
* disease. 
screw-plug (skré’plug), m.- A design of 
upon which a thread is cut and whic 


See 


is 


plug scrofulosis (skrof-i-ld’sis), n. 


screwed into the hole to be plugged. The 
lug is usually tapered three quarters of an 
inch {ο the foot or one in sixteen, and earries 
a squared end to receive’ a wrench by which 
it is screwed in to refusal. 
screw-press, ”. 2. Same as *clay-press. 
screw-shaft (skr6’shaft), ». The shaft which 
carries and drives a serew-propeller; a pro- 
peller-shaft. | 
screw-steamer (skré’sté/mér), πι. A steam- 
vessel driven by a screw propeller. A vessel 
with two serews is called a twin-screw steamer ; 
one with three screws, a triple-screw steamer. 
These spaces include the internal volume of the ship, 
below the deck forming the “crown” of the engine and 
boiler-rooms ; the casings for engine-hatches, ventilation, 
funnels, etc., from this crown to the upper deck ; and 
the shaft trunks’ in screw-steamers. 
White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 61. 
screw-stick (skré’ stik), ». A type-setter’s 
composing-stick in which the adjustable knee 
is kept in place by a screw. | 
screw-tunnel (skré’tun’el), n. The passage 
running aft through the hold of'a vessel from 
the engine, in which are located the bearings 
of the propeller-shaft; a shaft-alley. 
screw-turbine (skré’ ter” bin), ». A device 
for propelling ships which consists of a pro- 
peller surrounded. by a easing to which fixed 
guide-hlaies are attached. See guide-blade 
‘propeller. 
This was removed, and a screw-turbine 3 feet in diam- 
eter substituted. White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 580. 
screw-wedge (skré’ wej), ». A device for 
adjusting or taking up lost motion, in which 
an inclined surface, acting like a wedge, 
is moved forward by a serew and nut which 
form parts of it. Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. 
Engin., 1902-03, p. 411, 
Screw-worm fly. See */fly2. 
scribbling-card (skrib’ling-kird), η. A wool- 


carding machine, consisting of a number of. 


cylinders of different diameters, covered with 
σα revolving in opposite directions 
and at different speeds. C. Vickerman, 
Woollen Spinning, p, 175. | 
scriber, η. 2. Same as *scribing-tool, 3. 
scribing-gage (skri’bing-gaj), n. A recording- 
gage by which the record 19 made by means 
of a scribing-point moving over a graduated 
sheet of paper. 
scribing-tool.(skri’bing-tél), η. 1. Any tool 
by which lines'can be drawn upon a piece 
which is to be machined or worked into shape 
or dimension.—2. A scratching-tool or point 
for marking the lines parallel to a plane upon 
a piece of work. Usually called a marking- 
gage.—3. A. scratching-tool or point for 
marking lines parallel to the edges of work. 
Usually called a‘scriber. | 
Scrip. An abbreviation of Scripture. 
scriptorial (skrip-to’ri-al), a. [Π,. scriptorius, 
of writing, + -a/1.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of writing; also, using the art of 
writing. 
The lower strata of scriptorial sculpture. 
W. J. McGee, in An, Rep. Bur. Amer. Hey ae 


Scrobicular circle, in the Echinoidea or sea-urchins, the 
outer limit of the scrobicule, 
[L. scrobicula.] 


scrobicule (skré’bi-kil), n. 
Same as serobicula. 

scrodle (skro’dl), v. ¢:; pret..and pp. scrodled, 
ppr. serodling. [Origin obseure.] In ceram., 
to marble or combine (differently colored 
clays) by wedging: as, scrodled ware. 

scrofula-leaf (skrof’ i-li-léf), π. Same as 


*scrofula-weed. 
scrofula-plant (skrof’a-li-plant), ». 1. The 
frostweed or Canadian rock-rose, Helianthe- 
mum Canadense.—2, The. common figwort, 
Scrophularia nodosa; also the American or 
Maryland figwort, S. Marylandica. 
scrofula-root (skrof’i-li-rét), n. The yellow 
adder’s-tongue or dog-tooth violet, Hrythro- 
nium Americanum. . 
scrofula-weed (skrof’i-li-wéd), η. The downy 
rattlesnake-plantain, . Peramium pubescens. 
Also scrofula-leaf. 

scrofulism (skrof’i-lizm), η. [scrofula + -ism.] 
The state of being serofulous. 


Same as Pandanus- scrofuloderma (skrof’i-15-dér’mij),n. [NL.] 


Same as scrofuloderm, 
[NL., ς serof- 


ula + -osis.] Same as *scrofulism., 





scrutator 


scroll, »:—Grolier scroll, the flowing curved lines 
that surround. and 
interlace . the .geo- 
metrical framework 
of a design for a 
book-cover in the 
style of Grolier.— 
Quintic scroll, in 
geom., a non-devel- 
opable ruled surface 
of the-fifth degree.— 


Tympanic scroll, 
the tympanic bone. 


scroll-band 
(skrol’band), π. 
A rope or band 
that: runs on.a@ 
scroll in a spin- 
ning-mule, .,for 
operating the 
spindle-ear- 
riage. Nasmith, 
Cotton ; Spin - 
ning, p. 275. 

scroll-finis 
(skrol’fi/nis), η. 

A decorative design, in the form of a scroll, 

died the word ‘Finis’ at the end of a 
ook. 


scroll-pick (skr6l’pik), η. A form of shuttle- 
picking motion in a loom, in» which a disk 
with a scroll is used: a picking-seroll. | ZT. W. 
Fox, Mechanism: of Weaving, p. 309. 
scroll-plate (skr6l’plat), ». In exper. psychol., 
an apparatus used to test steadiness of motor 
coordination. A glass plate is.covered. with 
a sheet of tin-foil, in which a narrow and com- 
plicated scroll pattern has been eut. © The 
subject is given a tracing needle, and is re- 
quired to follow out the pattern without 
touching the tin-foil. Electrical connections 
are so made ‘that, for instance, a bell rings 
every time that the needle leaves the middle 
of the slit and comes into contact with its 
edge. W..C. Bagley; in Amer. Jour, Psyehol., 
ΧΙΙ. 196. | | 
scroll-seal (skr6l’sél), π. Any flourish or 
seroll used in place of a seal: generally in- 
closing the letters L. 8. or the word ‘‘seal.” 
scroll-shaft (skrol’shaft), π. A shafton which 
band-serolls are fixed in a spinning-mule, 
Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 274. 
scroll-tappet (skrol’tap’et), n. _A form’ of 
shedding-motion for operating the warp- 
threads in a loom, in the manufacture of 
fabrics which require a small number ‘of har- 
ο ας T. W. Fox, Mechanism of Weaving, 
p. 60. 


scroll-wheel, x. 2. A form of turbine water- 
wheel, in which the passages for the water 
and the buckets have a shape approximating 
that of a spiral or scroll. 

scrowge, v. t. Same as scrouge. 


See ’em [the fishing fleet] comin’ up one by one, lookin’ 
fer nothin’ in particular, ο) course, but scrowgin’ on us 
all the time? k. Kipling, Captains Courageous, iii. 

scrub!, n.— Horizontal scrub. See *xhorizontal, n., 2. 

scrub-dangler (skrub’dang’glér), η. ‘In Aus- 
tralia, a wild bullock. EH. E. Morris, Austral 
English. | 

He is one of those infernal scrub-danglers from the 
Lachlan, come across to get a feed. 

Rolf Boldrewood, Colonial Reformer, xvi, quoted in E. 

[E. Morris, Austral English. 

scrub-fowl (skrub’foul), π. The Australian 
mound-builder or scrub-hen. 

scrub-hen (skrub’hen), m. A general name 
for the Australian mound-builders, or mega- 
podes, which dwell in the thick underbrush 
or scrub. 

scrub-vine (skrub’vin), π. In Australia, same 
as *bauera, 2. 

scrub-wren (skrub’ren), ». One of. several 
small passerine birds, of the genus Sericornis, 
belonging to the family Lusciniidz, common 
in parts of Australia. 

scruff’ (skruf), v. i. [A variant. of scuff}, v.] 
In golf, to raze the grass slightly in striking. 

scrum-pox (skrum’poks), ». An acneiform 
skin-disease acquired by infection: common 
in foot-ball players by reason of the frequent 
scratches on the skin and the intimate con- 
tact of the players. 

scrutator, ». 2. In old Eng. law, a bailiff 
appointed to protect the king’s water-rights, . 
as flotsam, jetsam, and wrecks; also, a public 
officer with like duties. 





Grolier Scroll. 


scrutch 


scrutch (skruch), ». (Origin, obscure.] A 
trade-name of the residue obtained in the 
boiling part of the process of glue-making. 
It has a highly offensive odor. 

As in the other processes employed for the utilization 
of all animal waste matter, the nuisance [of glue-making] 
comes from the decomposing material, from the odors 
given out during boiling, ete., and from the offensive 
residue or “‘serutch.” Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 332. 

scrutinant (skré’ti-nant), a. Scrutinizing; 
closely examining. Stand. Dict. 

I would fain please you, and myself with you; and live 
here in my Venetian palace, luxurious; scrutinant of 
dome, cloud, and cockle-shell. 

uskin, Fors Clavigera, VI. 245. 

scry!, v. ¢. II. intrans. To divine, or to 

attempt divination, by crystal-gazing; induce 

hypnagogie illusions by gazing into a glass or 
erystal sphere or some equivalent medium. 

The practice of ‘ scrying,’ *peeping,’ or ‘ crystal gazing, 
has been revived in recent years... | 

4. Lang, Cock Lane and Common-sense, p. 212. 
scryer (skri’ér), n. [seryl + -erl.] A οτγεία]- 
seer. 

As far as the ‘scryer’ knows, however, her pictures of 
places and people are not revivals of memory. 

. Lang, Cock Lane and Common-sense, p. 218. 


9 Cu. An abbreviation of strato-cumulus. 
scud, ». 8. Dirt, lime, and fat left in the 


grain of a skin after it comes from the puer. 
6. T. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 161. 
Scudder’s blue. See *blue. 
scudding (skud’ing),. In leather-manuf., the 
process of removing seud by scraping with a 
knife. See *scud, 8. Sadtler, Handbook of 
Indust. Chem., p. 329. 
scudella (ské-del’a), n. Same as *scodella. 
scuff! (skuf), ». [scuffl, v.] A light shoe or 
slipper. [Local, Ὁ. 5.] 
scufiie? (skuf’l), υ. ἱ. [scuffle, n.] To use a 
scuffle or thrust-hoe. ncyc. Dict. 
scul, ». andv. A simplified spelling of scull. 
Sculda (skul’di), π. [NL.] A genus of stoma- 
topod Crustacea with highly ornate cephalo- 
thorax, three exposed thoracic segments, an 
elongate abdomen, and a semicircular telson. 
It is one of the few extinct representatives of 
the Stomatopoda, and occurs in three species 
in the Jurassic Lithographic limestones of 
Bavaria. , 
scull2, v. i. 3. In skating, to move forward or 
back without lifting the blades from the ice. 
sculled, a. See *skulled. | 
sculp., sculpt, Abbreviations («) of the Latin 
sculpsit, he (or she) engraved or carved ο 
also sc. and sculps.; (0) of sculptor; (6) of 
sculptural; (d) of sculpture. 
sculpin, n.—Arctic sculpin, Myoxocephalus seorpi- 
oides, found in the arctic regions of America.—Black 
sculpin, Myoxocephalus niger, found in Bering Sea.— 
European sculpin, Myoxocephalus armies of the 
northern . Atlantic.— Great sculpin youocephalus 
ean Spa known from Alaska to Kamchatka. 
—Long-spined sculpin, Myoxocephalus octodecimspi- 
nosus, found from Labrador south to Virginia.—Red 
sculpin, Hemilepidotus hemilepidotus, known from 
Kamchatka to San Francisco.— + ag sculpin, a 


fish of the genus Psychrolutes.— Stone sculpin, a fish 
of the genus Hnophrys. 


sculps. See sculpsit... 

sculptograph (skulp’té-graf), n. [lL sculptus, 
pp. of sculpere, carve, engrave, + Gr. γράφειν, 
write.] A kind of photograph presenting 
figures in relief. 


sculptor, ”. 2. [cap.] In astron., aw abbrevi- 

ated name now generally used for the constel- 
lation Apparatus or Officina Seulptoris (‘the 
‘seulptor’s shop’), a modern constellation be- 
tween Cetus and Phosnix, with no conspicu- 
ous stars. 


sculpture, m. 1. Sculpture is the expression of hu- 
man thought and emotion in solid form, that is, in the 
three dimensions of space, length, breadth, and thickness. 
Sculpture may be created by carving, which is the re- 
moval of superfluous material, or by the addition of 
needed material, called modeling. Any material may 
be used for sculpture, if it is sufficiently permanent and 
valuable. A piece of sculpture appeals to the sense of 
sight solely by its light and shade,—that is, some por- 
tions receive more light and some less than others, which 
is equivalent to greater and less luminosity of the mate- 
rial. The color of the material, either natural or arti- 
ficial, has therefore great importance. Until quite 
recently, and even now in the less sophisticated portions 
of the world, it has been the custom to enhance the value 
of sculpture by artificial color. If a work in sculpture 
gives to all three dimensions of space their full value, it 
is said to be “in the round”; if only length and breadth 
are completely expressed, and thickness or depth is 
abridged, it is said to be “‘in relief.” According to the 
degree of this abridgment reliefis said to be low, medium, 
or high (basso, mezzo, alto relievo). Historically, scukp- 
ture first ap ed as decoration, in an attempt of the 
primitive artist to break up vacant spaces in an interest- 
ig way. At this stage it may express simple ornament 
or an extremely conventional representation of some fa- 


miliar object. Primitive sculpture is usually in. low re- 
lief. It may also be in the round, as in a totem pole, 
club, or paddle. In the recorded historical sequence 
sculpture first appeared in Egypt and attained its great- 
est perfection during the early or Memphitic dynasties. 
In the individual statues of this period there is an inter- 
esting realism, and sometimes, as, in the colossal statue of 
the Sphinx, great monumental dignity. As Egyptian his- 
tory advanced, individual statues became more and more 
formal and conventional, although always dignified. 
Throughout Egyptian work great use is made of the low- 
est forms of bas-relief. Sometimes it is cut below the 
general surface of the stone —the so-called ‘sunken re- 
lief.’ The areas of relief-work were always colored: the 
carving was little more than a definite way of drawing in 
the outlines of pictorial compositions. The style of 
Egyptian sculpture harmonizes with the architecture to 
whichitis attached. The proportions of the human form 
are elegant, if monotonous. Animal life is represented 
with great realism. The sculpture of the nations which 
came under the influence of Egypt follows, in the main, 
the principles elaborated in the. older country, that of 
Assyria, however, showing powerful local characteristics. 
The work of Persians, Phenicians, Cypriotes, and the peo- 
ples of Asia Minor expresses various degrees of degenera- 
tion. In the Mycenzan or prehistoric civilization of 
Greece, which corresponds roughly with the latter part 
of the middle or Theban period in Egypt, sculpture plays 
an important part and suggests slightly Egyptian influ« 
ences. Hellenic brilliancy and power are, however, dis- 
tinctly felt and ‘occasionally individual genius of great 
distinction. The Lion gate of Mycene, certain figures 
found in Crete, and especially the gold cups of Vaphio 
have seldom been, equaled in any period of art... The 
epoch of the so-called Dorian invasion, which is inter- 
posed between the Mycenean and historic eras of Hellenic 
civilization, is barren of sculpture. Its reappearance in 
the latter Ie of the sixth century in Asia Minor, the 
islands of the “gean, and at Delphi and Athens is marked 
by tentative qualities, occasionally picturesque and pleas- 
ing, as in the so-called pre-Persian statues of the Acrop- 
olis; or bold and virile, as in the decorations of the 
Treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. The successful re- 
sistance to the Persian invasion in 490 and 480 B.C. seems 
to have revealed to the Greeks themselves the value of 
their system of athletic training. The perfect athlete 
and fighting man became acenter of interest to the entire 
people and as such properly the chief preoccupation. of 
the sculptors. From nude figures at rest.and in action 
they evolved the type or “ideal” which has become defi- 
nitely established. _The Greek “ideal” is above all a 
matter of proportion—the relation of the length of the 
entire figure and of its several parts to their widths and 
masses. During the two centuries in which Greek sculp- 
ture enjoyed its highest development the proportions of 
the type varied. In the middle fifth century the heavy- 
armed soldier with large head and, broad shoulders pre- 
dominated, and was embodied in the so-called canon of 
Polycletus which is supposed to appear in the Doryphorus 
of the Naples Museum. In the middle fourth century 
the athlete predominated—tall, with small head and 
long limbs—as in the work of Lysippus, which is proba- 
bly represented by the Apoxyomenus of the Vatican. 
Aside from its formal perfection Greek sculpture reflects 
in its spiritual qualities the extraordinary intellectual 
activity of the society which surrounded it. Its highest 
expression, in both a formal and a spiritual way, wasfound 
in the work of Phidias, which is doubtless represented by 
the recovered decorations of the Parthenon, most of 
which are in the British Museum. The emotional qual- 
ities predominated over the formal in the work of Scopas, 
and in the later schools of Pergamum and Rhodes dramatic 
action was carried to exaggeration. The actual work of 
the true Greek period has for the most part disappeared. 
What remains in modern museums is chiefly imitation 
dating from the Roman period. ‘The original work of the 
Roman period has great interest. It is mainly decorative, 
attached to triumphal arches, columns, and the like, in 
Italy, France, and eastern countries. The Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles of sculpture are derived from the true 
Roman period by a process; of degeneration. The influ- 
ence of the Roman model became less and less dominant, 
and a decreasing interest in nature allowed the work to 
become more and more decorative. As decorative sculp- 
ture, in its entire subordination to dominating architec- 
tural conditions, the Byzantine and Romanesque work of 
Italy and France from the ninth to the twelfth centuries 
has not been surpassed. The most characteristic exam- 
ples are the great portals of the church at Saint- 
Gilles and the church of Saint Trophinus at Arles. The 
hree portals of the Cathedral of Chartres are quite simi- 
lar to these, although they belong to the period of transi- 
tion from the Romanesque to Gothic. During the Gothic 
period, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
greatest activity in sculpture is associated with the con- 
struction of the leading cathedrals of France. The amount 
of work produced at this moment is enormous. It is 
thoroughly architectonic and decorative, but at the same 
time emotional, sometimes intensely so, and.always shows 
asimple and keen appreciation of nature. The subject 
matter is mainly religious. The purpose of the work was 
the instruction of a public which could not read the few 
books which then existed. The Bible of the people was 
carved upon the stones of their*buildings. In the latter 
part of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century, at the 
moment of birth of independent painting, French sculp- 
ture became intensely personal. The leading school was 
associated with the court of the dukes of Burgundy and 
the most noted sculptor was Claux Sluter, author of the 
“Puits de Moise” at Dijon. Until the thirteenth century, 
sculpture in Italy did not differ from the earlier Byzan- 
tine types. In the reign of the Emperor Frederick IT. 
(1215-1250), there occurred a revival of interest in ancient 
art which found expression especially in the works of 
Niccola Pisano (or Niccolo d’Apulia), who studied di- 
rectly from antique monuments. His son Giovanni 
Pisano, and their successor Andrea Pisano, returned to 
French sources of inspiration. French influence is 
dominant until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Donatello (1386-1466), the leading sculptor of the cinque- 
cento in Florence, was really much more a product of 
Gothic than of classic influences. The successors of 
Donatello in Tuscany, which during the early Re. 


scum-pipe (skum’‘pip), 7. 


scupper-shoots 


naissance is the chief seat of sculpture in Italy and 
in Europe, returned to classic sources of inspiration 
with an intensity of refinement similar to that ex- 
δν. in the painting of the period. The works of 
esiderio da Settignano (1428-1464), Antonio Rossellino 
1427-1497), Mino da Fiesole (1431-1484), Benedetto da 
ajano ους and the Della Robbias may especially 
be noted, although the body of production of works of 
this class is very large. The work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or μας is largely confined to bas-relief. 
Toward the end of the century the sculptors Andrea 
(1460-1529) and Jacopo Sansovino (1479-1570) began to 
realize the importance of the proportion and structure 
of the individual Greek statues. This study of superior 
qualities was carried to a high point, of exaltation by 
Michelangelo (1475-1564), always dominated by a tempera- 
ment of extraordinary virility and the example of his 
predecessor Donatello. Michelangelo’s interest was at- 
tracted mainly Pe the structural and emotional qualities 
of ancient art. is successors of the baroque period fol- 
lowed his example and produced a body of work which 
is, for the most part, degenerate, but occasionally shows 
great picturesqueness and power. The chief masters 
are John of Bologna (1530-1608), Benvenuto Cellini (1500- 
1571), Ammanati (1511-1592), and Bernini (1598-1680). The 
principles of the early Renaissance in Italy were carried 
across the boundary to France, Germany, Flanders, and 
Spain, and in each country acquired national character- 
istics, In France the period reached its highest attain- 
ment in the reign of Henry II. (1547-1559) in the sculptors 
Jean Goujon (1515-1568()), Germain Pilon ee ae 
and their contemporaries. In the seventeenth and eigh 
eenth centuries sculpture in France was dominated by 
the baroque influences of Italy, and especially by the 
work of Bernini. The translated style, however, acquires 
much elegance and refinement in French hands. The 
work of the period is best shown in the decoration of the 
palace and park of Versailles. Since the establishment 
of the French Academy in 1648, and especially since the 
foundation of its successor, the Keole des Beaux Arts, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the center of 
interest of the world’s sculpture has been in Paris. The 
training of the modern French school has been based on 
thorough study of classic examples enriched by traditions 
derived from every other school. During the nineteenth 
century there was a succession of first-class masters in 
France: David d’ Angers (1789-1856), Rude (1784-1866), Car- 
peaux (1827-1875), Rodin (1840-), and others. Thesculpture 
of Europe outside of France, and of America, was much in- 
fluenced by the formal classic tendencies of the Critic 
Winckelmann (1717-1768) and the sculptor Canova (1757- 
1822). In Germany especially, appeared a school of sculp- 
tors who based their endeavor on a careful reproduction of 
classic formalism, The German sculptors of the more 
modern period have, however, followed generally the tra- 
ditions of the French school. Practically the same may be 
said of modern sculpture in the smaller continental coun- 
tries, England, and America. Sculpture in the United 
States was at first entirely provincial, being confined 
mainly to portraiture. Since the Civil War, the traditions 
ofthe French school have been dominant in this country. 
Among leading American sculptors may be mentioned 
Hiram Powers (1805-1873), Thomas Ball (1819-), William 
Rimmer (1816-1879), Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907), 
Daniel C. French (1850-), and Frederick MacMonnies 
(1868-). Itis probable that the original impulse toward 
sculpture in the Orient came from Greek colonists and 
invaders. The Greek characteristics were, however, soon 
replaced by national and local qualities. In India, China, 
and Japan interest has centered on picturesque qualities. 
Much attention has been given to fine materials, such as 
Jodie ivory, and bronze, and brilliancy and piquancy of 
style. 


5. In phys. geog., the change of land-forms by 
natural erosive processes.—Pisan school of 
sculpture. See xschool. 

sculpture, v. ¢t. 8. In phys. geog., to change 
the forms of (the land). by natural erosive pro- 
cesses, 

sculpture-cast 
*cast', 14. 

sculpture-gallery (skulp’tir-gal’e-ri), π. A 
hall or large room for the exhibition of pieces 
of sculpture. It differs from the picture-gal- 
leryin being usually lighted from the sides, 
near the top, for skylights are less suitable. 


(skulp’ tir-kast), π. See 


sculpturing-machine (skulp’ tir-ing-ma- 
shén’), n. A carving-machine; a profiling- 


machine for carving figures in marble, etc., 
from a model or from life. 


scum-cock (skum’kok), »,. A valve’ and its 
pipe-connections in a steam-boiler, by which 
scum floating on the surface of the water in 
the boiler may be blown off and the boiler 


cleansed without loss of pressure. The deposit 
from waters carrying magnesia in solution is light enough 
to float, and as it thickens the disengagement of steam- 
gas from the water-surface is impeded: as the gas bursts 
through the scum, it carries water with it, causing water 
to be entrained into the cylinders and producing the phe- 
nomenon known as ‘priming’ or ‘foaming.’ Since the 
water-surface is not at a fixed height and changes as the 
surface-water and scum are blown off, the scum-pipe has 
to have a flaring or trumpet mouth inside the boiler. 
There are often several of these scum blow-offs when the 
boiler is long, at different points in itslength. In short 
boilers the flaring mouth can sometimes be turned, from 
outside the shell, so as to point in different directions. 
W. 5. Hutton, Steam Boiler Construction, p. 490. 


scummer!, ». 2. Same as *scwm-cock. 
See *scum-cock. 


scupper-shoots (skup’ér-shétz), n. pl. Tubes 
which carry overboard the water from the 
spar-deck, 








scupper-shutters 


scupper-shutters (skup ’ ér-shut” érz), n. pl. 
Narrow horizontal lengths of board, or metal, 
which hang on hinges and cover the scupper 
holes or seupper openings on the upper deck. 
These scupper-shutters open outward to the 
pressure of water on the deck. 

scup-seat (skup’sét), π. A boatswain’s chair; 
the wooden seat on which a sailor sits while 
working aloft where he can obtain no foothold. 

scurf!, η. 4. A fungous disease of potatoes, 
due to Rhizoctonia Solani, which gives the 
tubers ascurfy appearance and is accompanied 


by decay.— Retort scurf.~Same as gas-carbon (which 
see, under carbon). 


scurfy-pea (skér’fi-pé),. A general name of 
plants of the genus Psoralea, which are seurfy 
with glandular dots: applied especially to P. 
tenuiflora and P. floribunda, in which this 
feature is most marked. ' 

scurge, Λ. παπά υ. 2. A simplified spelling of 
scourge. 

S-curve (es’kérv), ». A curve shaped like 
the capital letter 8. 

scurvied (skér’vid),a. [scwrvy2 + -ed2,]_ Af- 
fected with scurvy; scorbutic, 

scurvish (skér’vish), . The evening-prim- 
rose, Gnothera biennis. 

scurvy?, η. 2. The black mustard, Brassica 


nigra.—Infantile scurvy or scorbutus, a form of 
οι which affects bottle-fed infants, due to improper 


food, 

Scutata (sku-ta’ta), πι pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
scutatus, seutate.| A group of heteropterous 
insects.of the gymnocerate series, having the 
scutellum very large, often covering the whole 
of the wings and abdomen. It corresponds to 
the family Pentatomide taken in a broad sense, 
or rather with a superfamily Pentatomoidea, 
and includes a number of families and more 
than 4,000 species. 

scutel, ». 4, In anat., a semilunar plate of 
bone forming the outer portion of the roof of 
the tympanum of the ear. Also called scutwm 
tympanicum. Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 622. 

Scutella limestone. See Becraft *limestene. 

scutellarin (ski-tel’a-rin), n. [Scutellaria + 
-in2.| A yellow crystalline substance, Ο10- 
HgQOsz, found in the root of the mad-dog skull- 
eap, Scutellaria lateriflora. It melts at 199° 
C. and is used in cases of chorea and insomnia. 

scutellerid (ski-tel’e-rid), π. anda. I, απ. A 
member.of the heteropterous family Scutel- 

IT. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Scutelleridz. 


scuttle?, n.—Magazine-scuttle, the scuttleway in 
the magazine-passage of a warship through which the 
charges are passed. 


scutular (ski’tu-lar), a. 
Relating to or of the nature of a favus-cup. 

scutum, 7. 5. In bot., the broad expansion of 
the style in plants of the milkweed family, 
especially in Stapelia. 

scydmenid (sid-mé‘nid), π. απᾶ α. Ἱ. n. A 


member of the coleopterous family Scydme-_ 


nide. 

II. a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Scydmenidez. 

scyllite (sil’it), n. [Gr. σκύλλος, a young dog 
(oxbAcov, a dogfish), +. -ite2.]. A erystalline 
hexose found in the kidneys and livers of 
sharks, skates, ete. It has a slightly sweetish 
taste and does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 

scyphomancy (si’fé-man-si), π. [Gr. σκίφος, 
cup, "μαντεία, divination.] An old form of 
divination in which a cup was used. 

scyphopolyp (si-f¢-pol’ip), n. (Gr. σκύφος, 
cup, + E. polyp.) seyphistoma. 

scyphos (si’fos), ».. Same as scyphus. 

seyphnte (sif’a-li), m.; pl. scyphule. (-1é). 
[NL. fem., after LL. scyphulus, mase. dim. of 
scyphus, < Gr. oxidoc, acup,] The fixed larval 
stage of an acraspedote medusa; the scy- 

gEsrene. 
cytalichthys (sit-a-lik’this),n. [NL., < Gr. 
σκυτάλη, a staff, a serpent, + ιχθύς, afish.] A 
genus of eels of the family Ophichthyidz, found 
near Cape San Lucas, Mexico. 

Scytalinide (sit-a-lin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL,, «ς 
Scytalina + -idz.] A family of ophidioid 
fishes found in the northern Pacific. 

scythe, v. II. intrans. To make a curving 
movement like that of a scythe, in mowing. 
[Rare.] 

He... . felt the keel answer to his hand on the spokes 
and slide over the long. hollows as the foresail scythed 


back and forth against the blue sky. 
R. Kipling, Captains Courageous, v. 
ao 


[scutul(um) + -ar8,} 


Scythian, a. 3. In geol.,, noting the lowest 
series of the Triassic system in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, comprising the Brahmanian and 
Jakutian stages.—Scythian disease, See *disease. 

scythropasmus (sith-r6-paz’mus), 2. [NL., 

Gr. oxvépwracudc, sadness of countenance. | 
An expression of dullness or fatigue some- 
times observed in severe illnesses. 

5. Ὁ. Απ abbreviation (a) of the Latin Sci- 
entie Doctor, Doctor of Science; (b) of the 
Latin salutem dicet, (he or she) sends greet- 
ing; (ο) of Senior Deacon; (d) [l. ο.] of the 
Latin sine die, without day. 

S. Dak. An abbreviation of South Dakota. 

sdegnoso (sdan-y0’s6), a. [It. See disdain- 
ous.) In music, showing scorn or indigna- 
tion: indicating passages to be so rendered. 

S. D. M. In astron., an abbreviation for 
Southern Durchmusterung. S. B. D. is some- 
times used. See *Durchmusterung. 

S.D. U. K. An abbreviation of Society for the 
Diffusion for Useful Knowledge. 

S-dump (es’dump), απ. A chute curved or bent 
so that it somewhat resembles the letter ΑΒ. 

S.E. An abbreviation (ο) of Southeastern 
(Postal District, London); (d) of Sanitary En- 
gineer. 

seal, n.— Cockling sea, waves which possess short and 
quick motions and tumble against one another; waves 
which have no common direction or translation, but dash 
against each other in an irregular way.— Command of 
the sea, the condition of maritime warfare in which one 
of the states or allies engaged is able to prevent or to con- 
trol offensive movements of the enemy’s vessels and to 
have its own vessels secure from serious molestation, 


owing to its greatly superior naval strength compared to 
that of the enemy. 

Command of the sea, is a technical term of naval war- 
fare, and indicates a definite strategical condition. The 
term has been substituted sometimes for the much older 
“ Dominion of the sea” or ‘ Sovereignty of the sea,” a 
legal term expressing a claim, if notaright. It has also 
been sometimes treated as though it were identical with 
the rhetorical expression, ‘‘ Empire of the-sea.” Mahan, 
instead of it, uses the term “Control of the sea,” which 
has the merit of precision, Encye. Brit., XX XIT. 483. 
Full sea, an old term for high tide.— Hollow sea, a curl- 
ing sea resembling breakers on a shore; a short, deep 
sea.— Moderate sea, a comparatively light-running sea, 
or a sea neither smooth nor rough. See log-book *scale.— 
open sea, in law, all the sea except the mare clausum 
(which see).—Quartering sea, a sea that strikes the 

ship’s quarter, or one whose first impact is against that 
part of the ship which is under the counter—46° 
abaft the beam.—§Sea attorney, a name given to the 
brown shark ; another title for a sea-lawyer.—To keep 
the sea, See *keep. 
sea-angler (sé’ang’glér), π. One who fishes 
in the deep sea. 
The British Sea- Anglers’ Society, which soon numbered 
very nearly a thousand members. 
mon Encyc. Brit., XX XTT. 485. 
sea-bass, ”.—Gulf sea-bass, Centropristes ocyurus, a 
serranoid fish found in the Gulf of Mexico.— Rock sea- 
bass, a common name of Centropristes philadelphicus, a 
serranoid fish found off the coast of South Carolina. 
sea-beef (sé’ bef), n. The, flesh of the por- 
poise or the whale. «° | 7 
sea-bent, ». 2. Same as sea-sedge, 2. 
sea-blackberry. (sé’blak’ber-i), ».. A name 
in the West Indies for a shrubby, fleshy sea- 
side plant, Lobelia Plumerii, bearing fruits re- 


sembling blackberries. | Science, Jan. 29, 1904, 
167 


ool binder (sé’blad/ér), πι. The Portuguese 
man-of-war, Physalia pelagica. ore 
sea-board? (sé’ bord), π. [sea + board, n.] 
Naval, a board.jJaid out in squares represent- 
ing a fixed distance, upon which models of 


vessels made to the same seale as the squares’ 


on the board can be maneuvered in playing 
a naval tactical war game. 

When the hostile forces approach within sighting dis- 
tance, the models of the ships are transferred to the large 
checkerboard, which is known as the “ seaboard.” 

Set. Amer., Dec, 27, 1902, p. 458. 
sea-bread (sé’bred), π. A silicious sponge, 
Halichondria panicea, of porous structure. 
sea-brent (sé’brent), ». The goose-barnacle. 
(Local, North Carolina. ] 
sea-bug, ”. 2. Same as *ocean-bug. 
sea-builder (sé’bil’dér), π. In England, a 
name given to a constructor of lighthouses. 
In many lighthouses the foundations are en- 
tirely beneath the sea and caisson building 
and other engineering problems, involving 
the strength of the structure to resist the 
shock of heavy seas, require the highest class 
of technical knowledge and judgment on the 
subject. 


The new lighthouse off Beachy Head,on the English 
Channel, is now ‘completed. ... It... represents the 
latest example of the sea-butider’s skill, as the engineers 
who build these structures are called. 

Sci. Amer., Nov. 29, 1902, p. 358. 


seal 


sea-chest (sé’chest), ». In ship-building, a 
short open pipe extending from the outside 
plating to the interior just inside the inner 
bottom, the inner end of which is closed by a 
sea-valve placed in a position accessible from 
the interior of the vessel. 

sea-cliff (sé’klif), ». A cliff facing the sea, 
usually formed by the erosive action of waves 
ον Jf base. Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geol., 

sea-coal, η. 2. Soft or flaming bituminous 
coal: so named to distinguish it from the an- 
thracites. 

sea-cow, n. 5. The sea-cucumber, Holothuria 
nigra. [West of England. ] 

sea-cuckoo (sé’kik’6), n. 
Trigla cuculus. 

sea-devil, Nn. (f) Any one of the great rays of the 
family Mantid2, sometimes reaching a breadth of over 


20 feet. They inhabit tropical seas. (g) A fish of the 
family Ceratide#, inhabiting the open seas, ; 


sea-dog, ». 6. In meteor., the solar halo seen 
in the mist and fog near the surface of the sea 
opposite the sun. 

sea-dove, π. 2. In ichth., a name sometimes 
given to the puffers. 

sea-dragon, ». 8. An Australian fish which 
beiongs to any one of the species of the genus 
Phyllopteryx, of the family Syngnathide.. E. E. 
Morris, Austral English, 

sea-drum (sé’drum), π. A name given to dif- 
ferent scienoid fishes, but particularly to 
those of the genus Pogonias.. Jordan and 
ην Amer. Food and Game Fishes, p. 

sea-dust (sé’dust), x. In geol., dust of deserts 
borne away by the wind and descending at a 
long distance in the form of ‘red fog’ or 
‘sirocco-dust.’ It is usually of brick-red color, 
and when descending with rain occasions the 
so-called ‘blood-rain.’ Geikie, Text-book of 
Geol., p. 444. 

sea-edge (sé’ej), Λ. A name applied by arctic 
navigators to the bounding-line between the 
frozen and the open sea. 

sea-eel, v. 2. Same as silver *eel (a). 

sea-endive (sé’en’div), nm. See *endive. 

sea-frog (sé’frog),n. The angler, Lophius pis- 
catorious. 

sea-gall (sé’gal), m. A jellyfish, as Aurelia. 

sea-galliwasp (sé’gal’i-wosp), n. Same as 
ten-pounder, 3. 

sea-gate (sé’gat), n. The entrance from the 
sea into a harbor; the approach by sea to a 
city. 

May such ships of the future ever again enter the Port 
of London? If with a great bar with locks at Gravesend, 
yes, .. . but without it, then good-bye to London as a 
seaport of the world, and good-bye to Gravesend as the 
sea-gate key. N. and Q., 10th ser., ITT. 136. 

sea-going, a. II. ». A seafaring life. 
~ Séagoin’ is all right... but... it’s a dreadful hard 
life. Boy on a schooner, even with the Cap’n here, ain’t 
much ofa place. J. C. Lincoln, Partners of the Tide, v. 

sea-grape, ». 5. The salt-grape (which see, 
under *grapel). | 

sea-grass, n. 3. In phytogeog., a marine veg- 
etation, or one of the plants composing it, 
which roots in loose soil under shallow water 
and sends up long floating leaves or stems; 
an enalid. Algse (Caulerpa and Characee)” 
are included under this term, phanerogams 
(Potamogetonacez and Vallisneriacezx, includ- 
ing Enhalus) predominating. Compare *ben- 
thos.—Iceland se 5, the een alge belonging to 
the genera Ulva and Enteromorpha. 

sea-grocert (sé’gro-sér), n. A ship’s purser. 

sea-hay, (se’ha), π. The eel-grass, Zostera 
marina. | | 

sea-horizon (sé’hé-ri”zon), n. The circle 
which bounds the view of the observer at sea. 

sea-horse, m.— Common American sea-horse, Hip- 


pocampus hudsonius, a fish found on the Atlantic coast 
of the United States. 


Sea-island bale. See *bdale3. 
seal!, n. 3. Sealskin; leather made from 


the skin of the seal.—Bachelor seal; a fur-seal, 
Callorhinus ursinus, from two to five or six years old: so 
named because the younger seals cannot enter the breed- 
ing-grounds, or rookeries, but herd by themselves on 
certain well-defined localities or ‘hauling-grounds.’ The 
larger bachelors are the ‘half-bulls.’ Also Aolostiak. 


All the male seals, from six years of age, are compelled 
to herd apart. . . . This class of seals is termed “hollus- 
chickie” or the “bachelor” seals by the people, a most 
fitting and expressive appellation. | 

H. W. Elliott, Fur-seal Islands of Alaska, p. 43, 
Caribbean seal, Monachus tropicalis, a large hair-seal, 
of a dark brown color, reaching a length of seven feet, 


It inhabits the shores of some of the West Indian islands, 
was discovered by Columbus, and is now nearly extinct. 


The red gurnard, 


seal 


Its nearest relative occurs in the Mediterranean.— Na- 
tive seal, a Newfoundland name for the common or 
harbor-seal, Phoca vitulina, given because the animal is 
‘a resident species and not a spring or winter visitor. 
See seall, 1, 
seal?, n, 12. The amount of lap over the 
edge of an opening by which a lid or valve 
projects to make a tight joint and prevent 


leakage past it.—Corporate seal, the seal of a cor- 

oration, which renders valid and binding contracts and 

ocuments executed by it. In most jurisdictions a cor- 
poration is now held to any contract not sealed that 
would be valid unsealed between persons. See common 
seal, under common.— French seal, leather which has 
been embossed or printed with a small round or star- 
shaped figure,, 
called α seal- 
Jigure.— Riddle- 
seal, a seal which 
contains a rebus, 
riddle, or other de- 
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n. See French 
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seal-grain 
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tern stamped 
or printed on 
the grain side. Modern Amer. Tanning, p. 114. 

seal-indicator (sél’in/di-ka-tor), n. A thin 
rod, stuck through the snow in the breathing- 
hole of the seal, to indicate the approach of 
the animal. 

Sometimes a small implement {seal-indicator] is used 
in the hunt to indicate the approach of the seal. It is 
called qgipekutang, and consists of a very thin rod with a 
knob or a knot at one end. It is stuck through the snow, 
the end passing into the water, the knob resting on the 
snow. As soon as the seal rises to blow, it strikes the 
rod, which, by its movements, warns the hunter. 

Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1900, p, 209. 
sealing?, π. 2. In the Mormon church, the 
rite of marriage ‘for eternity’ as opposed to 
marriage ‘for 
time.’ Such 
marriage is 
binding not 
only . in life, 
but forever, 
and ‘may be 
entered into 
by a . man 
already | mar- 
ried ‘for time,’ 
and vicari- 
ously after his 
death.— 8. An 
impression in 
clay used. to 
seal vases and 
other receptacles, examples of which are fre- 
Craig found in arechsological excavations. 
ery interesting ones have been discovered at 
Cnosus in Crete. 
sealing-stool (sé’ling-stél), n. A stool;used 
by the Eskimo hunter to sit on while waiting 
at the seal-hole for the seal to rise. Smithso- 
nian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1900, p. 209. 
sea-loch (sé’lo¢h), ». A narrow arm of the 
sea entering the land: as, the sea-lochs of 
Seotland. 

In general, it may be said that the detrital terraces are 
found chiefly in bays, sea-lochs, or other sheltered places, 
while the rock-terraces are conspicuous in, more open 
sounds. and exposed parts of the coast, where the tidal 
currents and wind-waves are most powerful. 

Nature, June 2, 1904, p. 119. 
sea-lovage (sé’luv’aj), n. The Scotch loyage 
or sea-parsley, Ligusticum Scoticum, 


seal-paper (sél’pa’pér), n. The daily calendar 


Riddle-seal of Oxford. 





ο Ancient Cretan Sealing. 


(From *“tAnnual of the British School 
at Athens."’), 


of official business issued by the Lord Chan- 


eellor for his own and the higher courts: of 
Great Britain. Formerly the Master of the 
Rolls issued a similar seal-paper respecting 
his own court. | 

seal-scratcher (sél’skrach’ér), n. An imple- 
ment consisting of a wooden handle, tipped 
with several seals’ claws, used by the hunter 
when’ approaching the seal on the ice, to 
imitate the noise made by barking seals: used 
by Alaskan and Siberian Eskimos. — 

sealskin, ”.— Electric sealskin, a pretentious name 
applied to rabbit-skin made to imitate sealskin. 

sea-luce (sé‘liis), m. A common name of Mer- 
lucius vulgaris, the hake, a fish related to the 
codfish, found in the eastern Atlantic. 


seam], n. 10. Same as *slit-band.—11. A 
joint used in sheet-metal work where two 
plates are joined by turning over the edge of 
the plate and hooking this turned edge into 
the similarly flexed edge of thé next.—Blasto- 
poric seam. See &blastoporic. 
seamanlike (sé’man-lik), a. 
manly. 
seam-dampener (sém’damp”nér), n. A hand- 
tool on small bench-machines for moistening 
the seams of garments without wetting other 
points. 
sea-mignonette (sé’min-yo-net”), n. A bril- 
liantly colored, salmon-pink gorgonian, Prim- 
noa reseda, found around Great Britain. 
Nature, April 11, 1907, p. 566; 


‘Same as sea- 


seaming-machine, ”.—Double-seaming machine, 


in the manufacture of sheet-metal ware, a name given to 
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Double-seaming Machine, with supplementary tools. 


a large number of special power-machines for forming 
the double seam used in rae ether the different 
parts of boxes, cans, bowls, , Kettles, and other 
vessels. In all, the essential feature is the use of bend- 
Liu sad ον rolls, called seaming-rolls, which bend 
over and press together the edges of two pieces of sheet- 
metal to make a water-tight joint. In double-seaming 
the bottoms of tea-kettles and other flat-bottomed 
vessels a collapsible chuck is used to support the sides of 
the vessel while the seam is being formed, the chuck au- 
tomatically collapsing and withdrawing from the vessel 
through the top on the completion of theseam. Insome 
machines an inside roll is used, or the supporting table 
serves to hold the vessel. Special attachments are also 
used to center the parts and hold them firmly in place 
until the work is finished. All machines are automatic, 
carrying out every step in the work in turn, without 
attention from the operator beyond the placing of the 
parts in the machine and the removal of the finished 
vessel with the double seam closed. By employing ma- 
chines of different. sizes and by. the use of a number of 
special attachments, the machines can be used in the 
manufacture of sheet-metal vessels of any size or shape, 
in great quantities and at a high speed. The illustration 
shows a typical machine with its different attachments 
and a partly finished double-seamed coffee-pot. At the 
side are diagrams which show the process of forming a 
double seam as done by this machine. Fig..0: shows the 
pot upside down, with the burred-edge bottom in position. 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show the successive steps in the bending 
down and pressing together of the two edges to form 
the finished double seam shown in Fig. 3. Figs. 4, 5, and 
6 show the steps used in double-seaming a»plain blank 
- bottom to the cylindrical sides of the pot. 


seaming-rolls(s6’ming-rolz), n.pl.. See double- 
*seaming machine. | 
seaming-tool (sé’ming-tél), m. The tool.used 

' by sheet-metal workers for bending over an 
edge to form a seam; also, the soldering-tool 
used to make a seam tight. 

seam-lap (sém’lap), ». In iron ship-building, 
a joint between two plates in the direction of 
their length, in which the edges are over- 

' lapped a sufficient width to receive one or 
more lines. of rivets. 


seamstering (sém’stér-ing), Nh. [seamster + 
-ing.| (The work of a seamstress. [Collogq.] 
She’s been picking up.a living at seamstering in Mel- 

chester for.several months. 
T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xli. 


seam-strap (sém’strap), π. In iron ship-build- 
ing, ® long narrow strip of plate uniting two 
plates at a flush joint in the direction. of 
their length. A double seam-strap is. com- 
posed of two strips, one on each surface of 
the plates, the joint being between them. A 
seam-strap is further distinguished according 


sea-sergeant 


to the number of lines of rivets on each side 
parallel. to the joint, as a single-riveted or 
a double-riveted seam-strap. 

sea-oats (sé’ots), π. See spike-grass (6). 

sea-parsley (sé’piirs’li), πα. The Seotch 
lovage, Ligusticum Scoticum. Also ealled 
sea-lovage. 
sea-partridge, ». 2+. The sole. Cotgrave. 
sea-perch, ». 5. In New Zealand: (a) A 
scorpeenoid fish, Sebastapistes cottoides. (0) A 
labroid fish, Pseudolabrus celidotus.— 6. In 
Australia, Jatris antarcticus, a fish of the. 
family Cirrhitide. .. | 

sea-pike, n. 5. A fish of New South Wales, 
Lanioperca mordax. 

sea-plain (sé’plin), n. A plain produced by 
the erosive action of waves, currents, tides, 
ete. ; a plain of marine denudation. 

It is not always safe to assume, when we see the tops 
of a group of mountains all touching an approximately 
uniform level, that we have there the wreck of a sea- 
plain or, as some would call.it, a plane of marine denu- 
dation or base level of erosion. 

Nature, Dec. 25, 1902, p. 172. 


sea-plume (sé’plém), m. Any gorgonian hav- 
ing a plumose form, as Gorgonia acerosa, . 

sea-postage (sé”pos’taj), n. Postage paid on 
mail-matter sent by steamer or across thé sea. 

sea-power (sé’pou’ér), π. 1. Α nation or 
state having an important navy. Also called 
naval power.—2. Naval strength; ability to 
engage in military operations by sea. flee 
the extracts. 

It must however be admitted, and will be seen, that 
the wise or unwise action of individual men has at cer- 
tain periods had a great modifying influence upon the 
growth of sea power in the broad sense, which inclvdes 
not only the military strength afloat, that rules the se. or 
any part of it by force of arms, but also the peaceful com- 
merce and shipping from which alone a military fleet 
naturally and healthfully springs, and on which it se- 


curely rests. 
A. T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
[p. 28. 


Even. in its prevent form the term is not of very recent 
date. Grote(Hist. of Greece, Υ. p. 67, published in 1849, but 
with preface dated 1848) speaks of “the conversion of Ath- 
ens from a land-power into a sea-power.” In alecture pub- 
lished in 1883, but probably delivered earlier, the late 
Sir J. R. Seeley says that “commerce was swept out of the 
Mediterranean by the besom of the Turkish sea-power” 
(Expansion of England, p. ote The term also occurs in 
vol. xviii: of this Encyclopedia, published in 1885. At p. 
574 of that volume (Persia) we are told that Themistocles 
was “the founder of the Attic sea-power.” The sense 
in which the term is used differs in these extracts. In 
the first it means what we generally call a “naval power” 
—that is to say, a State having a considerable navy in 
contradistinction to a ‘military power,” a State with a 
considerable army but only a relatively small navy. In 
the last two extracts it means all the elements of the 
naval strength of the State referred to; and this is the 
meaning that is now generally, and is likely to be exclu- 
sively, attached to the term owing to the brilliant way in 
which it has been elucidated by Captain A. T. Mahan ο 
the United States Navy in a series of remarkable works. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XTI. 491, 492. 

sea-puss (se’pus), n. Same as sea-pursr, 2. 

sea-quadrant (se’kwod’rant),”. The Jacob’s- 
staff, an old-fashioned instrument designed 
for measuring altitudes of the heavenly bodies. 

seaquake (sé’kwak), η. An earthquake which 
takes place beneath the ocean, 

Seismic geography, or the distribution of earthquakes 
over the surface of the earth, is adequately dealt with by 
Major Dutton; and his final chapter is devoted to 
“ seaquakes,” or those crustal disturbances which occur 
in submarine areas. Atheneum, April 1, 1905, p. 404. 

sea-rate (sé’rat),n. The running of a chronom- 
eter at sea in relation to its gain or loss on 
Greenwich mean time, or the mean time of any 
other prime meridian to which it may have 
been set. 

search, ”.— Curve of search. See *ciirve. 

search-coil (sérch’koil), πι. A small coil of 
insulated wire used for determining the 
strength of magnetic fiel€s by means of the 
eurrents induced in the coil. 

search-ephemeris (sérch’e-fem’e-ris), n. An 
ephemeris calculated from an approximate 
orbit of a comet or planet to aid in searching 
for it. Nature, Oct. 22, 1903, p. 665. 

sea-region (sé’ré”jon), n. A zoblogical region, 
or division, of the sea characterized by the 
λε κά of certain marine animals, especially 

shes. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8,), X. 219. * 

sea-robin, n.—Brown-winged sea-robin, Prionotus 
strigatus, the northern striped gurnard.— Red-winged 
sea-robin, Prionotus carolinus, the common gurnard. 

sea-sergeant (sé’sir’jant), n. A member of 
a Welsh secret society. This organization 
came into existence about the year 1725, and 
lasted for nearly half a century, when it was 
dissolved. : 


> 











sea-serpent 


sea-serpent, π. 4. A name of Ophichthys 
gomesii, an eel of the family Ophichthyide, 
found in the West Indies. 

sea-silk (sé’silk), ». The long, silky threads 
of the byssus of the bivalve Pinna, found inthe 
Mediterranean. It has very little commercial 
value, the articles made from it, as purses, 
gloves, etc., being curious rather than useful. 
The marine products of the ocean have been investi- 
gated, with some success, in order to obtaina silk, inde- 
pendent of the silkworm culture, that may be used as a 
commercial article. This material has been termed Sea 
Silk. Certain marine mollusks, common on the coasts 
of Calabria and Sicily, attach themselves to rocks by 
means of stout threads. This material is combed and 
then treated with the juice of the lemon... Three parts 
of the material gives about one part of a lucid fibre of 
golden lustre, and from 3 to 8 centimetres long. It is of 
great strength, and bears a resemblance to real silk. It 

is made into articles such as μες, and purses. 
Hannan, Textile Fibres of Commerce, p. 183. 


season, ”. 1. (d) Any one of the chief periods or di- 
visious of the ecclesiastical year, such as Advent, Lent, 
Easter, etc. 


season-check (sé’zn-chek), η. 
*check1, 19. 

seasoning, π. 5. In leather-manuf., the appli- 
cation of a solution of blood and logwood pre- 
parerony to blacking. C. T. Davis, Manuf. of 

eather, p. 560, 

seasoning-machine (sé’zn-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
A machine for seasoning leather. The skin is 
brought into contact with revolving pads 
which apply the seasoning. C. T. Davis, 
Manuf, of Leather, p. 358, 

sea-spry (sé’spri), Λ. Sea-spray. ([Rare.] 

Or, on a moonless night, 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spry ? 
Keats, Endymion, iv. 

sea-stack (8é’stak), π. A sharp, isolated emi- 

nence which rises from the sea-bottom. 


The isolated rock-masses and sea-stacks, which we are 
enabled to trace by means of the soundings. One of these 
cases may be specially mentioned. The mass rises at 
a distance of about 36 miles off Cape Razo, in the sub- 
merged valley of the Tagus; it is an isolated sea-stack, 
with a height of 2340 feet from its base. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XIII. 288. 
sea-step (sé’step), Λ. One of a set of narrow 
steps fastened to the side of a war-ship and 
used. in going on board from a small boat when 
the side ladders are unshipped, as at sea. 
sea-stone (56΄5ἱὅπ), nm. Same as sea *amber, 
sea-swallow, x. 4. A West Indian name for 
the flyin fish, See Jlying-fish (a). 
sea-swell (sé’swel), ». A wave of symmetrical 
form which has outrun the wind which. pro- 
‘duced it. 


Same as 





Darby and Joan Seat. 


seat, ”.—Darby and Joan seat, a settee having two 
chair-like backs, for two persons. 


If a name must be employed to differentiate between 
these and those with more splats, I should greatly prefer 
to revive the old and now forgotten term of ‘ Darby and 
Joan seats.’ R. S. Clouston, in Burlington Mag., V. 485. 

seat, v.i. 3. To close tight upon its seat: said 
of a lifting-valve, which may be actuated 
mechanically from. without or be self-acting 
by the variation of pressure within the pas- 
sages which it controls. 

seat-bone (sét’bon), η. The ischium. 

sea-terrace (sé’ter’as), n. A terrace formed by 
marine erosion. Geikie, Text-bookof Geol., p. 29. 

seath (séth), m. The coalfish or pollack, Pol- 
lachius virens. : 

seating, ». 4. (b) In iron ship-building, a 
foundation or support built up of plates and 
angle-bars for the machinery in the interior of a 
vessel: as, an engine-seating ; a boiler-seating. 

seat-locker (sét’lok’ér), n. A locker whose 
lid, ortop, forms 'a seat. In the forecastle these 
lockers run fore-and-aft on both the starboard 
and the port side. 


seat-mast (sét’mast), ». That member ina 
bicycle-frame to which the saddle is attached. 
It is the prolongation, above the’ horizontal 
‘upper member of the diamond frame, of the 
nearly vertical diagonal strut at whose lower 
end isthe bearing for the pedals or crank-shaft. 

The purpose of this invention is so to construct the 

seat-mast that a perfect spring seat will be obtained, and 
that the distance between the seat and the pedals will re- 
main constant. Sct. Amer., Oct. 29, 1898, p. 284. 

sea-transom (sé’tran’sum), n., In naval arch., 
the stern transom. See transom, 4. 

sea-trout, ”.—Spotted sea-trout, Cynoscion nebu- 
losus, a sciseenoid fish fonnd on the South Atlantic coast 
of the United States. It is nota trout, nor is it at all re- 
lated to the trout. 

seau (560), πα.” pl. seaua (sd). [F. seau, a bucket, 
<« OF. seel, < ML, *sitellum, dim., < po situla, a 
vessel: see situla.}'' A pail-shaped vessel be- 
longing to a dinner-service, made by English 

otters in the eighteenth century. 

eaward climate. See *climate. 

sebastine? (sé-bas’tin), m. A trade-name of a 
Swedish explosive which resembles dualin. 

Sebastolobus (sé-bas-tol’6-bus), ». [NL., < 
Sebastes, a related genus, + Gr. λοβός, lobe. ] 
A genus of scorpenoid fishes found in rather 
deep water in northern parts of the Pacific. 

sebastopol (sé-bas’t6-pdl), n.. [Named.in allu- 
sion to Sebastopol, famous for its siege.] A 
variety of’ the block-game in dominoes, in 
which the double-six leads and nothing but 
sixes can be played until both sides and both 
ends of the first set have been played to. 

Sebastopsis (sé-bas-top’sis), n. [NL., < Se- 
bastes Gr. ὄψίς, appearance.] A genus of 
scorpeenoid fishes found on both sides of the 
northern and temperate Pacific, 

sebolith (sé’b6-lith), n. [Τι sebum, tallow, + 
Gr. λίθος, stone.] A: concretion in a sebaceous 
duct: or gland. 

Seborrhea nigricans, a form of chromidrosis in which 


there is an excretion of fat with the sweat, containing a 
dark pigment. 


seborrheal, seborrhceal (sé-bo-ré’al), a. Re- 
lating to or affected with seborrhea. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, I. 195. 

sec (sek), a. [F.].. Dry: said of champagne 
and other wines: opposed {ο sweet. 

secant, Ἱ. a. 2. Specifically, noting a stream 
which euts across folded strata. 

The author récognizes several classés of streams : con- 
sequent, inconsequent, obsequent (the definition of this 
term does not agree with that given by others) and 
secant Grareming ananticline). =, 

_W. M. Davis, in Science, .Dec. 20, 1901, p. 976. 


2 
II. ».— Hyperbolic secant, sech # = στα 


Secchi’s types of stars. .See Ἀδίατ]. 

seccotine (sek’0-tin), n. A trade-name of a 
cement used to unite surfaces of paper, cloth, 
leather, ete. 


secentismo (sa-chen-tis’m5), n.. [It., < secento, 
six hundred.] The literary style of Italian 
writers of the seventeenth century: a period of 
decadence in Italian literature. See *secentisti. 
The Arcadia [1690] was a reaction against Secentismo, 
buta reaction which... . onlysucceeded in impoverishing 
still further and completely withering up the literature. 
“\ Enecyc. Brit., XIII. 511. 
Secentisti (sa-chen-tis’ti), η. pl. [It. See *se- 
centismo.] The members of a decadent school 
of literature and art existing in Italy in the 


seventeenth century. It actually flourished for 
about 140 years from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Its productions are marked by exaggeration of style and 
affectation. 


At. the head of the school of the ‘ Secentisti.” comes 
Giovan Battista Marini of Naples . ... especially known 
by a poem called L’Adone. His aim was to excite wonder 
by novelties ; hence the most extravagant metaphors, the 
most forced antitheses, the most far-fetched conceits, are 
to be found in his book. Encyc, Brit., XIII. 511. 

secessionist, ”. 2. Specifically, a member of 
a body of artists which, in principles and 
methods, differs from and protests against the 
accepted traditions of older societies. 

The death, ini his ninety-third year, is announced from 
Vienna of. the distinguished painter in water colours, 
Rudolf Alt. His work presented a great contrast to that 
of the Viennese secessionists, whose Honorary President 
he was. . Atheneum, March 25, 1905, p. 378. 


séchard (sa-shiir’),n. [F.,< sec, séche, dry, ¢ L. 
siccus, dry.] The dry, warm, foehn wind which 
blows over Lake Geneva, 

sechser (zech’sér), n.. [α., <.sechs = E. sizx.] 
A copper coin of Ravensburg, Prussian West- 
phalia, of the early seventeenth century. 

sechsling (zechs’ling), . [G., < sechs, = E. 
siz, + -ling, = E. -ling.] 1. A copper coin of 


secondness 


Schleswig-Holstein under Danish rule, equal to 
half a skilling.— 2, A copper coin of Hamburg. 
Sec. Leg. An abbreviation (a) of Secretary of 
Legation; (b) [l. ¢.] of the Latin secundum 
legem, according to law. . 
second!, a.— Second dealing, in card-sharping, the 
art of holding back the top card of the pack and dealing 
the one under it, so that the card held back may fall to 
the dealer himself. The cards having been previously 
marked on the backs, the dealer knows what cards to 
withhold.— Second deliverance. See x*deliverance. 


second?, n.—Decimalsecond. See *decimal.—Horse- 
ower second, one sixtieth of a horse-power minute.— 
etric horse-power second, one metric horse-power 
exerted for one second; one sixtieth of a metric horse- 
power minute.— Sidereal second, «τση part of the 
sidereal day, which is divided in the same way as the mean 


solar day into hours, minutes, and seconds. 
secondary. I. a. 6. In geol., applied to those 
rock-making minerals which are the products 
of the alteration or decay of the minerals, 
original or primary, inthe rock. Thus quartz, 
feldspar, and mica are primary in granite, 
whereas kaolin, arising from the decay of the 
feldspar, is secondary, Geikie, Textbook of 
Geol., p. 89.—'7. In elect.: (α) Pertaining to 
those parts of a transformer, or induction-coil, 
in which the induced currents occur, as dis- 
tinguished from the corresvonding parts of the 
primary or inducing circuit; as the secondary 
coils, windings, turns, or terminals of a trans- 
former. (0) Pertaining to the induced current 
or electromotive force in a transformer or in- 


duction-coil.— Secondary education, the stage of 
education which follows the primary or elementary stage 
(of studies taught in the ‘primary schools to the age of 
ten or twelve) and is carried on in the ‘secondary’ or 
‘grammar’ or ‘high’ schools (to the age of fourteen, six- 
teen, or eighteen). It concludes the formal education of 
the pupil, except. in the.cases in which he proceeds to a 
special or technical school (preparatory to business or 
trade), or toacollege or university. See secondary *&school. 
Secondary instruction in high schools and academies 
continues the traditional course of study on the lines 
marked out:already in the elementary schools. 
W. T. Harris, Psychol. Foundations of Education, p. 332. 
Perhaps the most serious defect of secondary education 
in the United States is its brevity. 
De Garmo, in Herbart (trans.), Outlines of Educational 
[Doctrine, p. 108. 
Second insulation, the insulation of the secondary 
winding of a transformer or induction-coil.— Secondary 
lag, the difference of phase between the secondary and 
primary current or electromotive force in a transformer. 
— Secondary resistance, the resistance of the secon- 
dary circuit of a transformer.— Secondary school. See 
*school.— Secondary side, that portion of a trans- 
former in which the induced currents are formed, as 
distinguished from the primary or inducing side.— 
Second terminals, the free ends of the secondary 
winding of a transformer or induction-coil.— Second 
turns, the ampere turns in the secundary coil of a trans- 
former.— Secondary voltage, the voltage at the termi- 
nals of that winding of a transformer or induction-coil 
within which currents are induced, as distinguished from 
the voltage of the primary or inducing cireuit.— £econ- 
dary winding, the coil of the secondary circuit of a trans- 
former or induction-coil. 
ΤΙ. απ. 7. pl. The symptoms occurring in 
the second stage of syphilis.— 8. One of the 
smaller tubercles on the surface of the test 
in the Echinoidea or sea-urchins. The sec- 
ondaries are intermediate in size between the 
primaries and the miliaries.—9. In Eng. 
law, the second officer of the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas; also, an ‘officer 
of the Corporation. of London who hears in- 
quiries to assess damages in cases where ‘the 
defendant does not appear.—10, In an alter- 
nating-current transformer or other apparatus 
having several circuits in inductive relation to 
each other, that coil or circuit which receives 
ower by induction from the primary οοἵ].--- 
Ovable secondary, a secondary coil or winding of a 
transformer which is free to move with respect to the 
primary coil or is capable of adjustment with reference 
to the latter.— Multipoint pecopdary, a form of secon- 
dary coil of a transformer constructed so that it may be 
used in parts, for which purpose a series of terminal 
wires are brought out from various points of the coil. 
second-foot (sek’und-fit), ». Same as *foot- 
second, 
secondness (sek’und-nes), n. 1. The charac- 
ter of being second; the ordinal position in a 
series of the second member of it, whether 
this position is considered in itself or is spoken 
of as appertaining to the object that, occupies 
it.—2. (a) The mode of being of an object 
which is such as it is by virtue ‘of being con- 
nected with or related to another object or 
objects, regardless of any triadic relation. 
(b) The mode of connection or relation of 
such an object. with such other. (ο In a 
looser sense, the secundal, or relative, char- 
acter which belongs to an individual object, 
as having such a mode of being. 


secondo 


secondo, ». II. a. [fem. seconda (-di).] Sec- 
ond: used of instruments or their parts in an 
orchestra: as, violino secondo, second. violin. 
— Seconda volta, in music, the second time: used of a 
repeated passage. 

secretaria (sa-kra-ti-ré’a), n. 
tario, secretary.] A secretary’s office. 
ippine Is. ] 

secretariate, η. 3. Specifically, in India, the 
central office of the administration: see the 
extract. 

The preceding sketch of Indian administration would 
be incomplete without a reference to the secretariat, or 
central office, which in some seuse controls and gives life 
to the whole. From the secretariat are issued the orders 
which regulate or modify the details of administration ; 
into the secretariat come all the multifarious reports 
from the local officers, to be there digested for future 
reference. But though the secretaries may enjoy the 
advantages of life at the presidency capitals, with higher 
salaries and better prospects of promotion, it is recog- 
nized that the efficiency of the empire rests ultimately 
upon the shoulders of the district officers, who bear the 
burden and heat of the day, with few operat of 

winning fame or reward. Encyc. Brit., XII. 769. 


Even the Secretariat believes that it does good when it 
asks an over-driven Executive Officer to take a census of 
ων ώφίά ο through a district of five thousand square 
mues. 

R. Kipling, Wressley of the Foreign Office, in Indian 

(Tales, p. 671. 
4. A number of secretaries forming a board 
or official body. 
secretary, α. 2. Knowing secrets; confiden- 
tial; able to keep a secret. 
And when thou read’st a mooving syllable [in a love letter] 
Thinke that my soule was secretary to ’t. 
Marston, Insatiate Countess, i. 1. 
secretin (sé6-kré’tin), n. L. secretum, a se- 
eretion, + -in?.] A peculiar substance which 
is derived from the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal tract and, after absorption into the 
blood-current, stimulates the pancreas and 
ο αν also the salivary glands to secretion. 
he substance is supposedly present in the 
epithelial cells of the intestinal mucosa in an 
inactive form which is termed prosecretin. Of 
its chemical nature nothing is known, but it 
appears certain that secretin is not a ferment. 
secretion, η. 3. A mineral deposit formed in 
a fissure or cavity by growth inward from the 
walls: contrasted with concretion, which grows 
outward from a nucleus. Geikie, Text-book 
of Geol., P. 135.— Inner or internal secretion, a 
specific product, elaborated in a penduley organ of the 
body, which is given off into. the blood andlymph: such 
products are not waste products, but play an important 
part.in the general metabolism. Products of this kind 
are furnished by the thyroid gland, the adrenals, the 
spleen, the pituitary body, the testicles, etc.— Lateral 
secretion, the process which accounts for the formation 
of ore-deposits by laterally moving currents of water. 

Some hold that the waters doing the work are descend- 
ing ; others that they are laterally moving; others that 
they are ascending. The first is known as the descension, 
the second as the lateral-secretion, and the third as the 
ascension theory. 

Van Hise, in Science, Nov. 15, 1901, p. 756. 
secretionary (sé-kré’shon-a-ri), α. [secretion 
+ -ary.]. Originating by secretion, in any 
sense, or pertaining to the process of secretion. 
secreto-inhibitory (sé-kré’t6-in-hib’i-t9-ri), a. 
Causing diminished secretion: noting nerves 
which act in this manner upon the glands. 
secretomotor (sé-kré-to-m90’tor), a. [LL. seere- 
tum, a secretion, + motor, a mover.} Causing 
increased secretion: noting nerves which act 
in' this manner upon the glands. Nature, 
Nov. 12, 1903, p. 48. 
sect2, n. 2. In geom.: (a) A part cut out on a 
straight line; a limited straight line or rod; 
the part or piece of a straight line between 
two definite points (end-points of the sect); a 
pore of a given straight line, of definite 

Any two sects in plane space . . . determine a point, 
the intersection of the lines in which they lie, and an 
area, that of a parallelogram. 

E. W.-Hyde, in Merriman and Woodward, Higher 

{Math., p. 394. 

(b) A piece of a range bounded by two points. 
(c) Two points, A and B, upon a straight a.— 

lemental sects, in geom., two costraight sects with 
the same end-points and together making a complete 
straight or the complete point-row on a straight. See 
xexplemental (c).— Perspective sect of any point, the 
sect from the center of perspective to that point.— Philo’s 
sect. See Philo's xline.— Product of two sects. See 


*product.— Unit sect, in geom., an arbitrary sect, deeig- 
nated by 1, used to define the product of a secta bya sect D. 


II. a. 
sects. 
He constructs a sect Calculus in which he shows that 
the theory of proportion can be founded without the 
introduction of irrational numbers. 
J. W. Withers, Euclid’s Parallel Postulate, p. 56. 


Sect calculus. See *calculus. 


[Sp., < secre- 
[Phil- 


In math., of sects; operating with 


sect. ΓΙ. ο. or cap.] An abbreviation of. sec- 
tion. | 

secta (sek’ti), n. [L. secta, sect, school, fol- 
lowing.] In law: (a) A suit or action. (b) 
The pursuit of a criminal. (ο) The feudal 
service of attendance at the lord’s court. (d) 
The witnesses brought to court by a plaintiff 
to prove his count or declarations. In that 
sense they were his followers or suit, whence 


the term ‘to bring suit.’—Secta ad curiam, in 
old Eng. law, the writ that lay against him who’ refused 
or neglected to perform his service or suit to the county 
court or tothe court baron. Cowel.— Secta’ ad molen- 
dinum, service growing out of the established custom 
of carrying one’s grain to a Μα λεν neighborhood mill 
for grinding; also, the writ that lay against one who 
neglected the service. Kinney.—Secta curiz, atten- 
dance or service at court. This was due the feudal lord 
from his‘ tenants, both to answer complaints against 
themselves, and to aid in the trial of others. Cowel. 


Sectator? (sek-ta’tor), n. [NL., < L. sectator, 
a follower.] A genus of fishes of the family 
Kyphosidz, known only from Panama. 

sect-carrier (sekt’kar’i-ér), π. In geom., a 
physical instrument for the graphic perfor- 
mance of the following construction: to. set 
off a given sect (piece of a straight line) on a 
given straight line, from a given point of this 
line, toward a given side of this point (in a 
given one of the line’s two senses).— Unit sect- 
carrier, an instrument for laying off on any straight 
line, from any point on it and in either sense, a sect 


equal to the chosen unit sect: a simpler substitute for 
the compasses in elementary geometry. 


section, ”. 2. (j) The smallest administrative subdi- 
vision of a railroad. It is usually a mile or two in length 
and is designated by a number. hie 
10. In pétrog., in the quantitative classifica- 
tion of igneous rocks (see *rock1), a subdivi- 
sion of any of the taxonomic divisions from 
class to subgrad. It is used wherever it is 
considered necessary to introduce a further 
subdivision.— 11. In geol., a group of several 
related stages, usually of the same’kind of 
sedimentary rock; a series or’ formation. 
Geikie, Text-book of Geology, p. 860.—12. In 
Sunction-theory, a line in the plane of. the vari- 
able of a function upon crossing which the 
function abruptly changes its value.— Develop- 
ment section. Same as *development, 6 (c).— Effective 
section, that part of the cross-section of any piece of 
material which is actually available for withstanding a 
stress.— Median section. Sameas yolden section (which 
see, under golden).— Right section of a cylinder, a 
section of which the plane is perpendicular to the ele- 
ments.— Section analysis, See *iree analysis.— 
Working-out section, Same as *development, 6 (c). 


section, v. II, intrans. To cut sections; di- 
vide into sections. 
They [the spores] are brown in color, somewhat flexible, 
and section readily on the microtome. +. 
E. H. Sellards, in Amer. Jour, Sci., July, 1903, p. 89. 
section-angle (sek’shon-ang’gl), . The an- 
le between the planes which form the top 
ace and either side face of a double-edged 
eutting-tool for a lathe or planer for metal. 
section-boss (sek’shon-bos), . The man who 
isin charge of the trackmen employed on a 
section of a railroad and is responsible for the 
maintenance of way for his section. 
section-box (sek’shon-boks), ». 1. In rail- 
roading, a tool-house or tool-box placed at 
some convenient point on a section for the 
storage of tools used by a section-gang.—2, 
The box or compartment within which con- 
nections between different sections of an 
electrical-wiring system are placed and fuses, 
switches, and other similar appliances are in- 
stalled. 
section-colors (sek’shon-kul’orz), n. pl. The 
eolors used by draftsmen, on engineering or 
construction drawings, to represent the various 
materials where these appear in section. Con- 
ventional arrangement of lines in hatching 
the section is more usual in modern drawings, 
especially in such as are to be reproduced by 
printing processes. 
section-crew (sek’shon-kré), n. In railroad- 
ing, the group or gang of track-hands or work- 
men employed under a section-boss in keeping 
the track m repair within the limits of a 
section. sot ο, 
section-finder (sek’shon-fin” dér), n. See 
*photophore. 
section-gang (sek’ shon-gang), n. 
*section-crew. 
sector, π. 6. A cutting implement or device. 
—Sectores coconis, in entom., the large black spines at 
the base of the fore-wings, having a cutting edge and 
teeth with which the adult saturniid moth cuts its way 
out of its cocoon.— Spherical sector, the solid generated 


by any sector of a semicircle when’ it revolves about its 
diameter. 


Same as 


sedentation (sed-en-ta’shon), n. 





seder 


sector-disk (sek’tor-disk), n. A rotating disk 


with open sectors 
the angular width 
of which is adjust- 


able. The disk must 
be rotated at such a 
speed that it will make 
a complete rotation 
within the time limit of 
the persistence of vision 
(less than 0.04 second), 
Talbot's principle of dim- 
inution of the apparent 
intensity by intermis- 
sion of the illumination 
being thus applied. W. 
M. Stine, Photometrical 
Measurements, p. 24. 


[sector + -ed2.] 





Sector-disk. 


sectored (sek’tord), p. a. 
Divided into sectors: as, a sectored disk. W. 
M. Stine, Photometrical Measurements, p. 21. 

sectoriform (sek’tor-i-férm), a., [L...sector, 
sector, + forma, form.] Shaped like the seec- 
tor of a circle. 


Dorsal valve (of a fossil shell) considerably wider than 
long, “‘sectoriform,” more gibbous than the ventral. 
U.S. Geol. Surv., Monographs, XX XII. ii. 539. 


sect-train (sekt’tran), n. A system of sects, 
b 3 ; 
secua (sa’kwi), π. [Native name.}] A climb- 
ing vine of the gourd family, Fevillea cordi- 
folia, native to northern South America. and 
the West Indies. Its very large seeds yield a 
valuable medicinal oil. Also ealled segra-seed. 
See antidote cacoon, under cacoon. 
Secular acceleration, See *acceleration. 
secundiflorous (sek-un-dif’l6-rus), α. [L. 
secundus, following, + jflorere, bloom.] Hav- 
ing secund flowers or inflorescence. 


Secundum legem, in accordance with law.— Secundum 
regulam, by or according to rule. 


security, ”.—Bond and disposition in security. 
See kbond1.— Liquid securities. See wliquid assets. 


secus (sé’kus), adv. [L., otherwise, differ- 
ently.] In law, otherwise; contrariwise: used 
in reports to indicate a different or dissenting 
opinion or an exception. 

secutor (sé-ki’tor), n. [L., a pursuer.] In 
Rom. antiq., a light-armed gladiator with a 
Square shield and a sword who was opposed 
to the retiarius in the gladiatorial contests. 


See retiarius. 
sedarim, η. Plural of *seder. 
sedatin (sed’a-tin), n. [L. sedatus, pp. of 
sedare, make quiet, assuage, + -in2,] 1. An 
old trade-name of antipyrin.—2. A _ trade- 
name of paravaleryl-phenetidine, ΟοΗρορ- 
H,4,NHCOCH2.CH(CHs)o, prepared by the 
action of valerie acid on paramino-ethoxyben- 
zene (paraminophenetol). It is a colorless 
powder and is used in medicine as an anal- 
σθβῖο and antipyretic. 
sedentary, a. 5. In geol., remaining upon 
the rock from which it has been formed by 
disintegration: said of soil or loose rock ma- 
terial.—6. In intern. law, said of the private 
property of a neutral which has remained on 
belligerent soil or of a neutral vessel in 
foreign waters. See the extract. 

Whereas private property of neutrals generally which 
has remained on belligerent soil is sedentary, or, so to 
speak, domiciled there, neutral vessels are mere visitors 
with adistinct external domicile. Encyc. Brit,, XX XI. 129. 

[sedent(ary) 
+ -ation.] The state of having become 
sedentary, or fixed in a given place or location. 
Climatic conditions, degree of ‘sedentation, nature of 
food supply, and availability of material have each a 

marked influence on the condition of the arts. 
An. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1898-99, p. 22. 


seder (sa’dér); .; pl. sedarim. [< Aram. sodar, 
to arrange.] The order of the service and feast 
on the first night of the Jewish Passover, re- 
peated on the second night by those who keep 


the second day. The seder table is. very elaborately 
decorated, Three matsoth, or unleavened cakes (called 
mitsvoth or commandments), are placed one upon the 
other in front of the head of the family. The top cake is 
named ‘Cohen,’ the middle ‘Levi,’ and that at the 
bottom ‘Israel,’ the whole representing the three 
Mosaic categories of the Jewish nation. An oriental 
dish (a mixture composed of apples, almonds, cinnamon, 
etc.), called haroseth, horse-radish, called maror (bitter 
herbs), part of the shoulder-bone of a broiled lamb, called 
zero‘a (shoulder), a baked egg, lettuce, and salt water are 
also placed upon the seder table. When it is fully 
spread, the celebrant, generally the head of the family, 
begins with the first of the thirteen functions in the 
seder service which is called kadesh, “sanctification,” 
when a blessing (berakah) is pronounced upon the first 
cup of wine. The second function is called rahats, when 
the celebrant slightly washes his hands. The third is 
karpas, when celery or lettuce is eaten... At the fourth, 
yahats, the celebrant divides the middle cake, this 
‘Levi,’ and hides one half under the cushion at the 
right, reserving it for the ajfikomen. At the fifth, 


9 . . . . 


seder 


maggid, the celebrant as well as all the participants 
recite the hagadah liturgy. At the sixth, rah’tsah, all 
wash their hands. The seventh, motse, is when the cele- 
brant breaks the ‘Cohen’ and half of the ‘Levi’ cakes and 
distributes one piece of each to every member of the fam- 
ily, after which he says a blessing and the motse is eaten 
with avidity. The eighth, maror, is when a blessing is said 
and a piece of horse-radish or other bitter vegetable is 
eaten. At the ninth, korekh (Hillel’s ceremony), . horse- 
radish is placed between two pieces of matsa so as to 
fulfil to the letter the command (Exod. xii. 8) in the 
same manner that Hillel did ‘‘when the Temple (lit. the 
Holy House) existed.” At the tenth, shuwlhan, the meal 
iseaten. At the eleventh, tsaphon, the half of the ‘ Levi’ 
matsa which was put aside at the beginning of the service 
for the afikomen is produced, and the celebrant breaks it 
and distributes the pieces among the participants. Atthe 
twelfth, berakh, the benediction is said. The last func- 
tion is called hallel 
which see), when 

8. CXV-CXViii. are 
recited or chanted. 
Four cups of 
wine, called ko- 
soth, are drunk 
by each member 
during the seder 
services. One spe- 
cial cup of wine is 
placed on the cen- 
ter of the table. 
It is called the 
‘Prophet Elijah’s 
cup.’ See Elijah’s 


ασιρ. 
se 4, gel, n— 
Broom-sedge, 
See broom-grass, 
2. Most properly, 
Andropogon Vir- 
ginicus, a brown- 
colored tufted 
s 2 to 4 feet 
high, with silky ra- 
cemes in the fall, 
common along the 
coast from Massa- 
chusetts to Texas, 
perhaps the best-known native grass of the southern 
United States. Itthere affords excellent grazing when 
young, yet by preventing the formation of permanent 
pastures becomesone of the worst weeds of the section. 





Broom-sedge (Andropogon Virginicus). 
a, spike; 4, spikelet; ¢, glumes. 


Also called broom-straw and sedge-grass. See Indian 
* grass (b).— Coco sedge, See *coco3. 
sedge-grass (sej’gras),n. Any grass of the ge- 


nus Andropogon, including the broom-sedges ; 
beard-grass. See broom-*sedge.—Feather sedge- 
grass. Same as *feather-sedge. : 

μας ὰ (sej’land), n. Land between high- 
and low-water marks. Same as sedge-flat. 

sediment, ». 2. Inasteam-boiler, an internal 
deposit of precipitate from the feed-water, or 
of solid matter mechanically present, which 
lies as a loose or soft mud on the heating sur- 
faces: distinguished from scale, which is a 
hard crystalline coating adhering to the metal. 

sediment (sed’i-ment), v. t. and i. [sediment, 
n.] To allowtosettle; settle: said of matter 
in suspension in a liquid. 

With the large number often required it is impossible 
to use the microscope, whilst in an afternoon several 
hundred sedimenting preparations can be put up. 

: Jour. Exper. Med., Jan. 15, 1901, p. 365. 
sedimentation, .—Continental sedimentation, 
accumulation. of deposits by aggradation of continental 
valleys ; sedimentation on land instead of on the sea-floor 
or in lake-basins: a term proposed by Professor Penck, 
then in Vienna. Science, Jan. 18, 1901, p. 97.—Sedimen- 
tation test. See *testl. ; 
sedimented (sed’i-men-ted), p. a. Having set- 
tled into a sediment; haying formed a sedi- 
ment. 

Care will of course have to be taken not to overlook the 
sedimented bacteria which may be lying at the bottom of 
the tube. Lancet, June 1, 1901, p. 1533. 

sedra (sed’ri), n. [Aram. sedra, Syriac sedro, 
order, arrangement, row.] A name applied 
in the Jewish sabbatical liturgy to the weekly 
section of the Pentateuch which is read in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. The Pentateuch is 
divided into fifty-four sedras or sections, which are sub- 
divided into parashoth. The sedras must be read at the 
morning Sabbath services during the year, but as a year 
has only 52 weeks, in order to finish the sedras two of them 
are read on two special Sabbaths. The sedras bear differ- 
ent names. For example, the first, which is read on the 
first Sabbath after the feast of Succoth, is named Bereshith, 
“in the ingen It is the first Hebrew word of the 
section (Gen.i.1). The second section iscalled Noah, which 
is the third word of the first verse of that section (Gen. vi. 
oh It specially treats of that patriarch and the history of 
edeluge. The last section ismamed Vezoth Haberakah, 
“and this is the blessing,” which are the first two words 
of that section (Deut. xxxiii. 1). 
seel, v.t.—To see one’s way, to see the possibility of 
accomplishing or permitting something; or of the feasi- 
bility of a certain course: with to. 

Could the major see his way to letting the Slane-Mc- 
Kenna wedding be adorned by the presence of four battery 
horses to pull a hired barouche? 

Kipling, In the Matter of a Private, in act Three, 

p. 74. 
see-bir (za’bir), n. [G.] See seiche. 
Seebeck effect. The phenomenon of thermo- 

electricity. 


seecatch (sé’kach), n. Same as seecatchie. 
seed, ». 10. The larve of the lac-insect. 

Το some extent the lac is found occurring, so to speak, 
spontaneously, and is collected by the forest tribes, and 
brought by them to the fairs and bazars for sale. 
Where, however, there is a regular trade in stick-lac, 

ropagation of the insect is systematically carried on 
y those who wish for a certain and abundant crop. 
This propagation is effected by tying small twigs, on 
which are crowded the eggs or larve of the insect, to the 
branches of the trees. These larve are technically called 
‘seed.’ Sct. Amer. Sup., Feb. 14, 1903, p. 22671. 


11. In sugar-manuf., crystals of sugar placed 
in concentrated syrup to serve as starting- 
points for fresh erystallization.— Reserve seed 
method, that'method of conservative lumbering in which, 
in a stand which is being reproduced by self-sown seed, 
a number of trees are left uncut for a period, usually a 
second rotation, after the stand itself is reproduced.— 
Scattered seed method, that method of conservative 
lumbering in which reproduction is provided for by 
leaving, after a single cutting, scattered seed-trees of the 
kind desired.—Seed control, the regulation of the 
quality of commercial seeds by means of stations equipped 
for testing samples. Such institutions (often in connec- 
tion with agricultural experiment stations) exist in all 
the principal countries of Europe, Germany alone having 
more than forty, while the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and the State experiment stations have taken 
up the work in the United States. The resort to these 
stations is voluntary. See seed testing, below.—Seed 
cooperator, an agriculturist who codperates with an 
experiment station by growing seed of new varieties, 
selling it to the public, and furnishing reports of the 
yield. — Seed races, races or groups of plants that re- 
produce themselves with fidelity by means of seeds, or 
“come true from seed.” — Seed testing, the examination 
of seed to determine its genuineness, purity, germinating 
power, and actual value. The question of genuineness is 
settled by expert inspection; of purity by the picking out 
of chaff, sand, weed seeds, etc., and weighing to ascertain 
percentage ; of germinating power by a germination test 
consisting essentially of keeping the sample dark, moist, 
ventilated, and at the proper temperature and noting 
the percentage of seeds that sprout, also the promptness 
of their sprouting ; that of actual value by a calculation 
based upon the data thus obtained. Various appliances 
have been devised for germinating tests, for some of 
which see *germinating-chamber and Geneva tester 
(under *tester1).— Seed variation, variation or differ- 
ences that arise in plants grown directly from seed. 
as distinguished from those that arise from buds. 

seed, v. t. 5. In sugar-manuf., to start the 
process of crystallization in (concentrated 
syrup) by placing crystals of sugar, froma 
previous step in the process, to serve as seed 
or starting-points. 

seedage (sé’daj), π. [seed + -αρο.] 'The 
propagation of plants by means of sowing, 
that is, by means of seeds and spores. L. H. 
Bailey. | 

seed-bed, ». 2. In forestry, a specially pre- 
pared area, usually in the forest nursery, for 
the raising of seedlings. 

seed-cake, ». 2. The cake left after oil has 
been expressed from such seeds as those of 
cotton, flax, rape, ete. 

seed-cane (séd’kan’), n. The stalk of. sugar- 
eane as used for planting In most countries 
the upper part only is so used, but in Louis- 
iana the whole stalk has generally been planted. 

seeder, m. 1. The mechanical seeder consists of a 
large seed-box supported by a’wheelbarrow and fitted 
with suitable seed-distributing machinery. It isoperated 
by the movement of the machine as it is pushed over. the 
ground and sows the seed in a thin film. Larger ma- 
chines are operated by horse-power. Another form con- 
sists of a seed-holder and seed-distributing machine and 
is designed to be placed in a wagon, at or on the tail- 
board, and operated: by a sprocket-chain from one of the 
wagon-wheels. These seeders are practically broadcast 
sowers, since the seed is discharged in a cloud (broad- 
cast) as in the sowing-machine (which see). 

Seeding stage. See stand method. 

seed-leaf, n. 2. Same as seed-leaf *tobacco. 

seedling, ». 2. In forestry, specifically, a tree 
(grown from seed) which has not reached a 
height of three feet. \ See tree *class: 

seedling-disease (séd’ling-di-zéz”), π. A dis- 
ease ο ett Agta a Cabbage seedling disease, 
cou seedling disease, oak seedling disease, See 

isease. 

seed-midge (séd’mij), n. A midge that in- 
fests seeds.— Clover seed-midge. (a) An American 
cecidomyiid fly, Dasyneura leguminicola, whose larve 
Ye. in the flowers of red clover. (0) See clover x/flower- 
midge. 

seed-spot (séd’spot), ». A small area, usually 
in a burn or in an opening in the forest, which 
is sown with tree-seed. 

seed-tree (séd’tré), n. Any tree which bears 
seed; specifically, in forestry, a tree which 
provides the seed for natural reproduction. 
Also called mother-tree. 

seed-worm (séd’wérm), ».. A worm that in- 
fests seeds.—Clover seed-worm, the larva of an 
American chalcidid, Bruchophagus funebris, that livesin 
the seeds of red clover. It was formerly thought to be a 
parasite on the clover flower-midge. Also called clover- 
seed chalcis-fly.— Grape seed-worm, the larva of a chal- 
cidid, Hvoxysoma vitis, which breeds in grape-seeds. 
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seed-year (séd’yér), n. In forestry, a year in 
which a given species of tree bears seed; spe- 
cifically, a year in which a given species bears 
seed abundantly. 

seep (sép), ”. [seep, v.] A small exudation 
of ground-water; a small spring. 

It is mentioned that at Comanche Spring, a small 
“seep,” seven miles north of the Rio Grande, the lime- 
stone bluffs have been covered in a number of places with 
rude paintings of characteristic Indian design. 

Nature, Dec. 4, 1902, p. 113. 


seep-well (sép’wel), n. A well fed by the per- 
colation into it of water through very small 
eracks in the surrounding rocks. 

seer4, n. 2. In Bombay, a dry measure equal 
to 1.41 liters; in Ceylon, a liquid measure 
equal to 1.14 liters. 

seering (sér’ing),”. A fish, Elopssaurus, closely 
related to the tarpon, found on both coasts of 
the warm and tropical parts of America. 

see-saw, ». 4. A motion of asteam-engine gov- 
ernor which oscillates on both sides of its 
mean or neutral position and causes the speed 
of rotation of the engine to vary above and be- 
low the mean. 

see-town (sé’toun), π. The city which con- 
tains the cathedral and is the local center of a 
diocese. See sees, 2. 

It was arranged that Winchester should remain the 
see-town of the older Wessex, whilst Sherborne was the 
ecclesiastical centre for Dorset and the rest of the newer 
Wessex. Athenzum, May 27, 1905, p. 650. 

seevitchie (sé-vich’i), .. The northern sea- 
lion: a name adopted from the Russian and 
but little used. 

Seewee bean. See *bean!. 

Seger’s cones. Sce *cone. 

segment, n. 4. An element of a machine, 
such as a toothed wheel, cam, or pulley, the 
active surface of which is not a full surface of 
revolution, but only a segment or part of such 
surface.— Dark segment, the ash-colored shadow. of 
the earth seen in the eastern half of the horizon just after 
sunset or in the western half just before sunrise as de- 
fined by Von Bezold in 1864. See twilight cuwrve.— Ex- 
ternal segments, of a sect AB, PA ‘and PB when P is 
on the straight AB but not on the sect AB.— Lower seg- 
ment of a set, in math., the terms less than u if wis a 
single term, or less than a variable term of u if u is a class 
of terms all of which are less than some fixed term of the 


set,.and if wu has. no maximum, that is, is such that every 

term of u is less than some other term of u.— Median 
segment, the so-called thoracabdominal segment of the 
aculeate Hymenoptera, the fourth thoracic segment, 
which is in reality morphologically the first abdomi- 
nal segment, being transferred from the abdomen to 
the thorax in the semipupal stage.— Premandibular 
segment, a temporary segment.in the head of an embryo 
insect, a temporary ος of the tritocerebral seg- 
ment.— Segment of Rivinius, a notch in the upper edge 
of the groove on the tympanic plate to which the drum- 
membrane is attached.—§$pinal segment, a fraction of 
the spinal cord included between two imaginary frontal 
sections placed one on each side of a nerve pair and each 
half-way between the next pair below and the next above. 

Segmental plate. See *plate. 

segmentation, ”.—Protoplasmic segmentation 
the cleavage or cutting πρ of the cytoplasm of the ce 
into pieces, as distinguished from the division or seg- 
mentation of the nucleus. 

segregable (seg’ré-ga-bl), a. [NL. *segrega- 
bilis, < L. segregare, segregate.] Admitting 
of segregation in Mendelian inheritance. 

An extracted type . . . may carry on segregable deter- 
minants. 

Bateson and Punnett, in Rep. Evol. Com. Roy. Soc., 

[19056, 11. 124. 

segregate, v. i. (0) To separate into domi- 
nants, recessives, and hybrids, in conformity 
to a numerical law: said of the descendants 
of Mendelian hybrids. ‘ 

segregation, ». 4. The separation of the de- 
seendants of Mendelian hybrids into domi- 
nants, recessives, and hybrids, in conformity 
to a numerical law, 

This phenomenon is spoken of as segregation: which 
consists in the dispatch by the hybrid, at each genera- 
tion, of offspring into dominant and recessive ranks. 

A. B..Darbishire,, Manchester Memoirs, parce 

κά. Xxiv. 4. 
Law of segregation. See */aw!. 
segregator (seg’ré-ga-tor), n. [NL. *segrega- 
tor, < L. segregare, segregate.]. One who or 
that which divides or separates. 

The segregator could not possibly have attained the re- 
sults given thus. by catheterism and the strong aspira- 
tion. ce Annals of Surgery, Jan., 1903, p. 30. 
Urinary segregator, an appliance for obtaining the 
urine excreted by one kidney unmixed with that excreted 
by the other. κ 

segundo (5ᾶ-σῦπ΄ ἆθ), n.[Sp. segundo, ς L. 
secundus, second.] A earangoid fish, Hemi- 
caranx secundus,. which inhabits West Indian 


waters. . 
sehta (sech’ti), n. _[E.Ind.] Cobalt ore from 


the Khetri mines in Jaipur, used under this 
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name by Indian, jewelers {ο give.a.blue color 
to enamel on ornaments of gold and silver. 
seicentismo (sa-i-chen-tés’mo), m. [It.] In 
Italian literature and art, the fashion of the 
seventeenth century.. See *secentismo. 
Seicentist (si-i-chen/’tist), n... See *Secentisti. 
The rest of the Italian School is of minor importance, 
though one or two of the Seicentists are here so well rep- 
resented as to explain almost, even. to modern eyes, the 
place they took for our forefathers. al : 
' Athenzum, March 25, 1905, p. 376. 
seicento (sa-i-chen’t0), π. , [It. seicento, secento, 
six hundred, < L. sex, six, + centuwm, hundred. 
The term is elliptical, like cinque-cento.] ._In 
Italian art and. literature, the seventeenth 
century considered as the period of certain 
styles and certain masters. It sueceeds the 
cinque-cento, or sixteenth century. 
seiche, ”.—Binodal seiche, an oscillation of a body 
of water, in wayes, in a lake in such a Way that the sur- 
face shows two stationary nodal lines and the opposite 
ends of the lake rise or fall simultaneously while the cen- 
tral portion falls or rises respectively, The oscillations 
lengthwise of the lake are called longitudinal and those 
across the shorter diameter transverse, with respect to 
the axis of the lake.—Dicrotic seiche, a seiche due to 
the interference or combination of a uninodal:and a bi- 
nodal oscillation; of a mass of water.—TWninodal seiche, 
the oscillation of a lake about one axial line near its sur- 
face, so that while one half rises the other half falls, like a 
balanced beam. According as the axial line trends length- 
wise or transversely to the lake, this becomes a transverse 
uninodal seiche or a longitudinal uninodal seiche. 


seichometer (sa-shom’e-tér), m.  [Irreg. « 
seiche + -o-meter.] “An instrument for measur- 
ing the fluctuations of the level of the water 
in lakes. 

Sir John Murray communicated some preliminary ob- 
servations on seiches in certain Scottish lochs, and ex- 
hibited a seichometer with which he hoped in the coming 
season to get a more definite and precise record of these 
oscillations. ~ '' Nature, April 23, 1903, p. 599. 

Seigneite salt. See *salt. 

Seiji ware. | 6ο *ware?. 

seine-block (san’blok), ». In fishing, a block 
used for pursuing 8 seine, | 

Seis beds. See *bed1. ; 

Sseisino (sa-i-se’no), π. [Sp. .seiseno, sixth; 
whence seisén, a copper coin worth sixth dineros 
of Castile.] A, Franco-Spanish copper money 
struck at Barcelona during the French occu- 
pation (1642-48), | 

seismetic (sis-met’ik), a. [Irreg. < Gr. σεισμός, 
earthquake, + -etic.] Of or pertaining to 
earthquakes; ofthe nature of an earthquake. 

The constant setsmetic disturbances to which the cities 
of Cartago and San José are subject. 

' att Geog. Jour. (R. α. 8.), X. 59. 

seismicity (sis-mis’i-ti), n. [seismic + -ity.] 
The ratio between the number of earthquakes 
in a region and the area of the region. 

If we ig out the well-marked earthquake districts of 
the world, and give to each of them a seismicity or earth- 
quake frequency per unit area one-third of that in Japan, 
the conclusion arrived at is that considerable areas of our 
planet are on the average shaken every. half-hour. 

| -Encyc. Brit., ΧΧΝΤΙ. 603. 

seismism (sis’mizm), », [seism(ic) + -ism.] 

The phenomena of earthquakes, collectively ; 
seismic activity. ated 

seismograph, η. See xseismometer, _ A great variety 

of apparatus has been devised for recording earthquake 


7 





Bosch-Omori Seismograph. 
a, cast-iron pillar; 4, horizontal bar carrying very heavy weight 
cand held in place by steel wires dd and the pivot ate; /, light 
lever pivoted near one end and carrying at the other the pen g, 
which makes on a sheet of; blackened paper wrapped around the 
revolving drum 4, a magnified record of the motion of the ground 
and frame 7 relative to the steady mass. ¢} &, an electromagnet 
actuated by a correct clock and causing the armaturey to mark 
minutes on the record-sheet. 


phenomena, of which that Perfected by Omori is used 
in Japan, that of Milne is established at about fifty 


seismometer, 





British and international stations, and that known.as.the 
Bosch-Omori, improved by Marvin, is. used at: about 
thirty American and German stations. All these are 
adaptations of the horizontal pendulum at first used by 
Zollner in 1860 to investigate changes in terrestrial grav- 
ity, and they record the horizontal movements of the 
ground at great distances from the origin of the earth- 
quake. <A very different apparatus for this purpose is 
the inverted vertical pendulum devised by Wiechert (see 
*xseismometer) and greatly improved by Marvin at Wash- 


‘ington. Noapparatus for recording vertical movements 


of the ground and none for recording the largest move- 
ments near the epicenter have as yet been successful. 
— Kreil’s seismograph, a pendulum hanging quietly 
by springs that allow of vibrations each in its own way, 
one meridionally, the other in the prime meridian, thus 
giving the north-south and the east-west components 
of an earthquake shock.— Mallet’s ο μα ρναφιν the 
first of modern simple and intelligible earthquake- 
recorders, constructed in 1846. It. consisted of vertical 
and, horizontal glass tubes each containing a small 
quantity of mercury. The movements of the mercury 
were recorded by electric currents on the revolving 
time-cylinder.— Pendulum seismograph, a recording 
instrument for earth-tremors; consisting of a large mass of 
metal. mounted 
soas to have free- 
dom of motion, 
as a pendulum 
about a point of 
support which is. 
usually at the 
base. Owing to 
its great inertia 
the . pendulum 
does not respond 





to anion mo- ea" Ss 
tions of its sup- μα « 
port and. its tee 


displacement 
measures the 
amplitude of the 
tremor, 
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1. In technical 
usage, the ten- 
dency..is to 
restrict the ap- 
plication of the 
term ‘seismom- 
eter” to instru- 
ments. of such 
high character 
that from the 
records or in- 
dications they 
give the actual 
motion of the 
ground may 
be inferred or 
worked out. 
Many instrue 
ments are sen- 
sitive to the 
vibrations of the 
ground, but their 
indications or 
records are very ΜΕ. 
far prom being NN. 
exact) measures sl 
of the disturbing N ; 
influences. The 
Bosch-Omori Inverted Vertical Penduluin Seismograph. 
and the Marvin Marvin System. 
πι πας wit pivoted a ts voto 
h . γ 1 r 
while not abso- end, and is sendetea stable or astatic by. the 
lutely perfectare elastic reaction of a central steel. rod which 
seismometers, has its bottom end firmly fixed inside the 
but, at the same heavy mass and its top end attached to the 
time, they are srewesrous on the Biers, The messnntal 
* moton ο e roun an ler reiative. to 
seismographs, ty. ‘steady ake te Αλ ΙΙ 120 times and 
simply because inscribed on smoked-paper record,sheets by 
they produce two sets'of multiplying levers. One records 
written. reco’ds. the north-south, the other the east-west com- 
The use of the ponent of motion. 
term ‘‘seisno- 
scope” is restricted to instruments that simply indicate 
the existence of seismic influences, without either mea- 
suring or reco ding them.—Lamont’s seismometer, a 
delicately bala iced needle carrying mirrors which reflect 
beams of light whose oscillations can be observed or 
recorded photographically.— Wiechert’s seismometer, 
a stationary mass of iron, weighing about 1,000 kilograms, 
the inertia of which prevents it from moving appreciably 
during a sudden earthquake shock, while the relative 
movements. of the earth, north-south and east-west, are 
recorded on a magnified scale of length and time. 


seismometrograph (sis-mo-met’r6-graf), n. 


[Gr, σεισκός, a shaking. (απ. earthquake), + 
µέτρον, & measure, + γράφειν, Write) An in- 
strument for recording the phenomena of 
earthquakes; a seismograph. 


seismoscope, ”.—Mendenhall’s seismoscope, a 


small mass sosupported that a shock of definite intensity 
will disturb its position and make an electric connection 
that will record the time or ring a bell and call attention 
to the fact. Also used as a burglar-alarm or bank-thief 
detector to give notice when a lock is dynamited ora 
vault is undermined. 


seismotectonic (sis”m6-tek-ton’ik), a. Con- 


nected wth the earth’s structure so as to be 
related also to earthquakes: applied by W. H. 
Hobbs to fault-lines, at whose interseetion 
earthquakes are believed to be specially fre- 
quent, 

Such straight lanes of special damage from earthquake 
have been called seismotectonic lines, or structure lines 


revealed by earthquakes. 
W. H. Hobbs, Earthquakes, p. 32. 
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seismotherapy (sis-m6-ther’a-pi), πα. [Gr. 
σεισμός, a Shaking, + θεραπεία, medical treat- 
ment.] Treatment by shaking or by vibration. 

seismotic (sis-mot’ik), a.  [Gr. σεισμός, a shak- 
ing (an earthquake), + -otic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to earthquake movements; seismic. 

seiz, υ. A-simplified spelling of seize. 

seizer,”. 2. A hound trained to seize and 
hold game, especially wild boars. 


_The deficiency is peculiarly marked in hounds, espe- 
cially with those large dogs which I was accustomed to 
denominate as ‘seizers.’ 

Sir ο. W. Baker, Wild Beasts and Their Ways, p. 312. 


seizin, ”.— Writ of seizin, a writ giving possession of 
freehold to the plaintiff who has secured judgment in a 
suit for title. 

ΒΕΙΖΙΏΡ, ”.—Cross seizing, an eye- or throat-seizing.— 
Eye-seizing, a seizing which is put, on the strop of a 
block to form the eye, and to press the remainder of the 
strop into the score of the block.— Flat se , Aseizing 
which has but one layer of turns.— Riding seizing. See 
round *scizing.—Round seizing, a seizing which has 
what are called ‘riding turns,’ or upper turns, over the 
first layer of seizing stuff. ‘This seizing is put on the eyes 
of rigging, etc. 

sejant, α. II. ». <A coin on which a lion or 
other animal is represented in a sitting atti- 
tude. W. 6. Haztitt. 

sel,v. and. A simplified spelling of sell. 

sel, An abbreviation (4) of selected or selec- 
tion; (0) [εαρ.] of Selenium. 

Selaginaces (sé-laj-i-na’sé-6), π. pl. [NL.} 
Same as Selaginee. . 

selaginellaceous (sé-laj’i-ne-la’shius), a. Be- 
longing to or resembling the Selaginellacez, 
a family of eryptogamous plants. 

selah? (56/18), n. [Heb.] A Jewish silver 
coin, equal to 2 shekels. 

selamlik (sa-liim’lik), π. [Turk.] 1, The 
part of a ‘Turkish house reserved for the men. 
—2, The public visit to a place of worship 
made in state every Friday by the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


It is reported here officially from Constantinople that 
during to-day’s selamlik an attempt was made to assassin- 
ate the sultan. Ν. Υ. Globe, July 21, 1905, 


Selbornian (sel-bor’ni-an), a. and n. [Selborne, 
in Hampshire,  -ἴαπ.] in Lng. geol., a term 
introduced by Jukes-Brown {ο embrace. the 
Galt and Upper Greensand which, formerly 
regarded as consecutive, arenow known to be 
continuous. 

select, v. {. 2. To select and take up (land) 
under the land act; free-select. See *free- 
selection. [ Australia. ] 

selectance (sé-lék’ tans), π. [select, v.] In 
elect., the property of an alternating-current 
eireuit of responding to oscillation of a certain 
frequency and not to others. 


selection,”. 4. Same as */ree-selection.— 5. 
In Australia, ‘a station; land ‘selected’ or ob- 
tained cheaply from the government by a 
settler; a stock-farm. 


The size of Northern “selections,” for instance, is pro- 
verbial throughout the Commonwealth, yet probably few 
Australians realize that there are outpost cattle stations 
each including country to the extent of between 1,800 and 
3,000 square miles. Living Age, Dec. 9, 1905, p. 614. 
5, pl. The highest grade of the heavy export 
tobacco. See export *tobacco.—Censcious se- 
lection. (a) All those forms of selection in which 
individuals, or their properties, are deliberately and 
voluntarily picked out or chosen or selected. J. M. 
Baldwin, Development and Evolution, p. 167.—Elimina- 
tive selecticn, the extermination of the unfit. Η. Ε. 
Crampton, in biometrika, March-Julv, 1904, p. 129.— 
Functioral selection, over-production of movements 

and the st rvival of the fittest functions. J. M. Baldwin, 
Development and Evolution, p. 167.— Genetic selection, 
aterm prc posed by Baldwin to designate changes that are 
produced in the birth-rate of organisms through the strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the fittest.— Ger- 
minalselection, (a) A hypothetical strugglefor existence 
among the germ-cells of an individual organism leading 
to the survival of the fittest, to the use of the unfit by 
them as food, and to the consequent modification of the 
race. (0) A hypothetical struggle for cxistence among 
the hereditary units in the chromatin of a germ-cell, and 
the survival of the fittest, and the corresponding modifi- 
cation of the germ-plasm or hereditary substance. See 
substance of *kheredity.— Group selection, natural 
selection acting upon entire aggregates oi individuals. 
K. Pearson.— Histonal selection, the form of natural 
selection which results from the ‘struggle for existence’ 
between the cells of different tissues in the animal or plant 
body.— Individual selection, natural selection acting 
upon individuals. Compare group *selection.— Ir tra- 
biontic selection, a struggle for existence which has 
been imagined as taking place between the comyonent 
cells of an organism and as resulting in the survival of 
the fittest. Weismann (trans.); Germ-Plasm, p. 107.— 
Organic selection, a doctrine of the origin of species. 
which has been advanced as supplementary to natural 
selection, or as a compromise between it and Lamarck- 
ism. Its advocates believe that species are modified along 
definite predetermined. lines during the. process of their 
adaptation to new conditions, or that they exhibit an in- 
nate tendency toward perfection ; or, according to one of 
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its advocates, that ‘‘a definite evolution passes over the 
individual forms in a definite succession of stages by a 
natural necessity.” The doctrine of organic selection is 
that the adaptation of the individual organism to its en- 
vironment during its own lifetime is, or may be, antece- 
dent {ο the production (in accordance with the principle 
of the survival of the fittest) of structural adjustments for 
bringing it. about.. While they do not believe that the 
effects of the activities of organisms, such as use and dis- 
use, and the direct effects of the conditions of life (or what 
are commonly called acquired characters) are inherited, its 
advocates hold, nevertheless, that these activities are, on 
the average and in the long run, beneficial’ prior to selec- 
tion, and that they thus enable the individual organisms 
to adjust themselves to new conditions, to acquire new 
useful habits, to escape from competitors, and to elude 
enemies in new ways, independently of or prior tu the 
presence of hereditary structural, adjustments for secur- 
ing these useful ends. If hereditary modifications which 
serve the same purpose now make their appearance and 
accomplish the same end, they are perpetuated according 
to the principle of the survival of the fittest, and they 
thus become permanent adiitions to the characteristics 
of the species, because, it is held, they fit the species for 
a mode of life which its individuals have already assumed 
without hereditary fitness for it. The doctrine of organic 
selection is held by its advocates to be a compromise be- 
tween Lamarck’s view of the origin of species and natural 
selection, because, while abandoning the contention that 
acquired characters are inherited, it does not abandon the 
contention that the individual members of a species may, 
by their own activity, become fitted for new conditions 
before the species as a whole becomes structurally ad- 
5 Sera to these conditions through natural selection. 

efore organic selection can be accepted as precedent to 
natural selection, or as a compromise between it and 
Lamarckism, its advocates must show that living beings 
can do things for which they have no.organic machinery, 
or else they must show that constitutional fitness for the 
performance of adaptive acts may arise in some other way 
than through the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest. ' 

Organic selection .. . if it has no limitations, brings 
about a very unexpected harmony between the Lamarck- 
ian and Darwinian aspects of evolution, by mutual con- 
cessions upon the part of the essential! positions of both 
theories. H. F. Osborn, ii Science, Oct. 15, 1897, p. 584. 


Periodic selection, the failure of certain individual or- 
ganisms and their ultimate extermination, together with 
the survival of others, because of failure or success at 
some recurring period in the life-history of each. 


Pearson believes that ‘if a race has been long under 
the same environment it is probable that only periodic 
selection is at work, maintaining its stability.” 

Ί.. H. Morgan, Evol. and Adapt., p. 267. 


μοι selection, a hypothesis advanced as pre- 
liminary to natural selection, and founded on the fact 
that there may be infertility or absolute sterility between 
two individuals of a species each of which is perfectly 
fertile with others, independently of any differences of 
form, color, markings, or structure. According to the 
hypothesis, this incompatibility may run through a whole 
race or strain, all the individuals of which are fertile 
with individuals of their own strain while sterile with 
individuals of another strain, which, on their part, are 
mutually fertile among themselves. Physiological selec- 
tion is the interbreeding and multiplication of those 
members of a species which are mutually fertile, and it 
is held that any variation in the direction of the mutual 
infertility of different strains must be.preserved, and 
thus give rise in time to new specific. types, indepen- 
dently of and prior to natural selection. The facts that are 
adduced in support of this hypothesis show that there is 
often some degree of infertility between the hybrid off- 
spring of races or incipient species, but they do not show, 
as the hypothesis requires, that there is any sterility 
between the pure-blooded members of these incipient 
species. 

Hence we should not expect to find any constant infer- 
tility in the first crosses between the distinct strains or 
varieties that formed the starting point. of the new spe- 
cies, but only a slight amount of infertility in their 
mongrel offspring. It follows that... Physiological 
Selection —which assumes sterility or infertility between 
first crosses as the fundamental fact in the origin of 
species — does not accord with the general phenomena of 
hybridism in nature. 

A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, p. 181, note. 


Reproductive selection, a change in the type of a 
species through the survival of the descendants of the 
individuals with a correlation between fertility and some 
feature of difference from the mode. 


This selection by relative reproductivity, I have ven- 
tured to term reproductive selection, or acting on a sug- 
gestion from Mr. Francis Galton, genetic selection. 

K. Pearson, Grammar of Sci., Ῥ. 439. 


Secular selection, the rapid modification of species 
through the extermination of the relatively unfit and the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence when 
periods of relative stability in the environment and in 
species alternate with periods when the environment is 
changing rapidly in climate, or in the relative elevation 
of land or water, or in any other way.— Selection 
method or system, See single Ἀίγεε method.—Selec- 
tion value, usefulness great enough to be preservative 
of life in the struggle for existence. Darwin holds that 
all qualities that are useful, even in the slightest degree, 
contribute to determine the result of natural. selection ; 
but. one of the oldest and most persistent objections to 
his view of the origin of species is that the raw material 
for natural selection must be supplied from other sources, 
since it is held to fail to account for the conservation and 
development of the minute and rudimentary incipient 
stages of useful. properties when the value of these in- 
cipient stages is too slight to be preservative of life, and 
since it is also held to fail to account for the existence of 
reflex, mechanism for the performance of adaptive acts 
which may also be performed consciously and voluntarily, 
because the time that is saved by the automatic mech- 
anism is. too slight to contribute to success in the struggle 
for existence. These objections to natural selection seem 


to have arisen through failure to perceive the. difference 
between selection by man and. natural selection. The 
breeder of domesticated animals and cultivated plants 
for points of excellence cannot select any point of excel- 
lence which eludes his observation, and the method of the 
breeder is usually the sudden and complete destruction 
of the discarded ; but the process of extermination may 
go on so slowly in nature that a decadent stock may not 
come to an end, and fail to leave successors, for many 
generations. During this long period any useful prop- 
erty, however slight, if it be in any degree profitable to 
the individuals of a species, in their infinitely complex 
relations to other organic beings and to their physical 
conditions of life, will tend to the preservation of such 
individuals ; for a living being is not a package of sepa- 
rate and independent points of excellence, but a coor- 
dinated whole which may fail in the struggle for 
existence if it fall short of its competitors and enemies in 
coordination, 


In order that any adaptive structure or instinct should 
be seized upon and accumulated by natural selection, it 
must from the very first have had an adaptive value 
sufficiently great to have constituted its presence a 
matter of life and death in the struggle: for existence. 
Such structures or instincts must. not only have always 
presented some measure of adaptive value, but this must 
have always been sufficiently great to reach what I have 
elsewhere called selection value. 

-G. J. Romanes, Darwin and after Darwin, II. 62. 


Social selection, selection by means of any social rela- 
tion or activity, in distinction from natural selection. 
Baldwin, Dict. of Philos, and Psychol., 11. 540, 


selectionist (s6-lek’shon-ist); m. and α. [se- 
lection + -ist.] I, n. One who advocates a 
theory of selection. | 


It can not be said, however, that the evidence adduced 
by the author from the botanical field in favor of La- 
marckianism is more apt to carry conviction to the minds 
of Selectionists than much that has already been pre- 
sented. Science, March 6, 1903, p. 882. 


II. a. Pertaining to or according to the 
theories or principles of selectionists. . 
selection-time (sé6-lek’shon-tim), ». In psy- 
chophys.: (a) The duration of the selective 
reaction (discriminative or cognitive type). 
In this case a choice must be introduced in addition to 
the distinction or recognition ; accordingly the reaction- 
time becomes still greater and is designated as the ‘‘ se- 


lection-time.” 
T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 255. 


(0) The duration of. the selective reaction, 
minus the duration of the discriminative or 
cognitive reaction. 


Selective absorption. It is the absorption of radiation 
by substances whose coefficient of absorption varies with 
the wave-length,— absorption which affects certain wave- 
lengths or regions of the spectrum more than others. It 
is an important optical property upon which the reflect- 
ing power, refracting power, dispersion, color, radiating 
power, and luminescence of substances depend. ΑΠ 
bodies exhibit the phenomenon of selective absorption, 
no known substance transmitting all wave-lengths of the 
spectrum equally. Many substances, as glass, quartz, 
alum; and rock-salt, are transparent to the rays of the 
visible spectrum but opaque to portions of the infra-red 
or ultra-violet regions of the spectrum. Other substances, 
as lampblack, are opaque to the visible rays, but transmit 
the longer wave-lengths of the infra-red. Those portions 
of the absorption-spectrum of a body for which the coeffi-. 
cient of absorption is large are called absorption-bands 
(which see, under absorption). Absorption-bands are 
sometimes very wide, covering a considerable portion of 
the spectrum, glass, for example, having an absorption- 
band in the infra-red which covers all wave-lengths be- 
yond 3.4 and another in the ultra-violet which includes 
all known wave-lengths shorter than about.2u. In other 
eases the region of absorption is narrow, as in the case of 
the salts of didymium, which are opaque to certain lim- 
ited portions of the visible spectrum. The dependence 
of the color of objects upon absorption is due to the fact 
that the color is produced by the loss of certain portions 
of the light penetrating the body and reflected back to 
the eye from its interior. The color of foliage, for exam- 
ple, is caused by the selective absorption of the pigment 
chlorophyl contained in green leaves. The selective ab- 
sorption of this color- 
ing-matter is shown by 
means of the curve in 
the accompanying fig- 
ure, which indicates 
the percentage of light 
of the various wave- 
lengths of the visible 
spectrum transmitted 
by an alcoholic solution 
from green leaves, one 





centimeter in thick- τν Tipe. 
ness. Tt will be seen base Pact tion wi br 
that this liquid, which Chiorophyl. 


is quite transparent in 
the extreme red, beyond .7μ, becomes almost opaque in 
the region (α) .66u, and that there are at least. three other 
narrow absorption-bands, b, c, and d. While selective 
absorption is not always accompanied by fluorescence, 
fluorescence occurs only in the case of bodies having an 
absorption-band; and the. position of this band in the 
spectrum is definitely related to the position of. the fluo- 
rescence spectrum. The well-known red fluorescence of 
chlorophyl, for example, is due to the absorption-band a 
shown in the figure. The reflecting power of a substatice 
and its index of refraction are definite functions of its 
coeflicient of absorption, the relation being expressed by 
the equation , 

RB a Mth) +1-2n 

n2(1+-k2)+-1+4+2n’ 

where R is the reflecting power, k the coefficient of ab- 
sorption, and n the index of refraction. In the case of 


selenyl (sel’é-nil), n. 


self-adaptation 


metals, for example, which are nearly opaque, & has large. 
values, and n2(1+4)2 is very large compared with 2n, so 
that R is almost equal to unity. The reflecting power of 
such substances is therefore very large compared with 
that of transparent media. Since k, where selective 
absorption occurs, may vary greatly for different colors, 
the reflected light from the surface of many metals, such 
as copper, is strongly colored. The dependence of the 
index of refraction, πι, upon the value ot & explains the 
anomalous dispersion of substances having strong absorp- 
tion-bands. . See anomalous. *xdispersion.— Selective 
action, emission, mating, reaction. Sce xaction, etc. 
selectivity (se-lek-tiv’i-ti), mn. [selective + 
-ity.] In elect,, the property of a circuit by 
virtue of which it responds to electric oscilla- 
tions of a given frequency. wi 
The system of selectivity devised by Sir Oliver [Τιοᾶρε] 
was the outcome of a series of classical experiments based 
upon his syntonic Leyden jars in which one jar is caused 
to discharge through a circuit by the sparks of another jar, 
provided the two circuits are of equal electrical dimen- 
sions. Elect: World and Engin., Ας. 1, 1903, p. 173... 


selector, η. 3. An automatic switch used in 
telephone exchanges. See selector *switch. 

Selenaspis (sel-6-nas’pis), πα. [Nli, <: Gr. 
σελήνη, the moon, + ἀσπίς, shield:] A genus 
of catfishes found in tropical American seas. 

selenhydric (sel-en-hi’drik), a. Noting an 
acid, same as hydroselenic acid. 

seleniasis (sel-é-ni’a-sis),n. [NL., < Gr. σελήνη, 
the moon, + -iasis.] Mental derangement 
formerly thought to be caused by sleeping in 
the full light of a tropical moon. 

selenio-. In chem., a prefix to the name of a 
substance, signifying the presence of selenium 
as a constituent. | 

selenion (sé-lé’ni-on), ». {[NL.] Same as 
selenium. The termination -on is {ο be pre- 
ferred, since the names of metals are made-to 
end in -wm, and selenion is much more closely 
related to the non-metallie elements. 

Selenium eye, resistance. See *eyel, *xresistance.— 
Vitreous selenium, one of several allotropic forms of 
the element, obtained by fusing it and allowing it to cool 
rapidly. It appears as a. brownish-black translucent, 
amorphous, brittle mass, which becomes crystalline by 
reheating and gradual cooling. If the element is fused 
and raised to about 250° C., and then siowly cooled, the 
structure becomes coarsely crystalline or granular, and 
in this condition the conductivity for electricity is most 
affected by light. See resistance, 3, and photophone. 

seleno-. Same as *selenio-. 

selenoplegia. (sé-lé-no-plé’ji-i), nm. [NL., < 
Gr. σελήνη, the moon, + πληγή, stroke.] Same 
as *selenoplexia. : 

selenoplesté, (s6-lé-n6-plek’si-i), π. [NL., < 
Gr. σελήνη, the moon, + πλῆξις, stroke.] A 
morbid. state, occurring in, the tropics, for- 
merly supposed to be due to the action of the 
moon’s ΤΑΥΑ. 

selenous (sé-lé’nus), a. Same as selenious. 

[selen(ium) + -yl.] An 
atom of selenium and one of, oxygen together 
appearing as a compound radical, as.in selenyl 
ehlorid, (SeOCl»). : ) 

Seleucid, π. II. a. Pertaining to Seleucus 
or the royal dynasty of the Seleucids in Syria; 
as, a Seleucid coin. 

self, ».—Divided self, divided will, in psychol., the 
self or will of a person whose mental attitudes in internal 
discourse (‘ be | to oneself,’ ‘thinking to oneself 
represent radically and even irreconcilably differen 
views of life; the self or will of-one whose successive 


feelings and impulses are so discrepaat as to prevent his 
leading a consistent life. 


Augustine’s psychological genius has given an account 
of the trouble of having a divided self which has never 
been surpassed. 

W. James, Var. of Religious Exper., p..172. 


Subliminal -self, a supposed subconscious self or per- 
sonality, usually dormant, but manifesting itself in hys- 
teria, hypnosis, ‘double personality,’ etc.,; by means of 
speech, behavior, writing, etc., of a kind foreign to. the 
normal character and, oftentimes, indicative of knowledge 
and experience which the normal self does not consciously 
possess. 


He [Myers] took a lot of scattered phenomena, .. . 
and bound them together in a system by his bold inclu- 
sive conception of the Subliminal Self. Ot 

W., James, in Proc. Soc. Psychical Research, Re να, 


self-actor (self-ak’tor), n. An automatic ma- 
chine, as a cotton-spinning mule, . 


self-adaptation (self’”ad-ap-ta’shon), n. The 
response of an organism to new conditions by 


changes that are adapted to those conditions. 
The improvement or strengthening of a muscle by ex- 
ercise is an example of self-adaptation. The construction 
of a muscle and the structure and arrangement of its 
blood-vessels and nerves are such that normal use 
strengthens it, and most self-adaptations are effected by 
organic machinery for bringing them about under normal 
use, while abnormal or unnatural use is usually destruc- 
tive instead of adaptive. ' 


What the Rev. Dr. Henslow has termed ‘ self-adapta- 
tion,’ is in itself a result of natural selection. 
H. F. Osborn, in J. M. Baldwin, Development and Evolu- 
| [tion, p, 341. 


self-alining 


self-alining (self-a-li‘ning), a. Alining auto- 
matically.— Self- , bearings so con- 
structed as to adjust themselves to an angular variation 
in position of the center-line of the shaft which they sup- 
port. Such bearings diminish cramping, heating, and 
cutting of the bearing surfaces when rigidity is impossible 
or undesirable, 


Where the ends of the polar axis are supported on 
separate piers the bearings can be made self-aligning. 

C. D. Perrine, in Science, Jan. 29, 1904, p. 164. 
self-amputation (self-am-pu-ta’shon), n. 
Autotomy. | 

Miss Monk’s studies on Phataria, a star-fish remarkable 
even among its close allies within the family Linckiide, 
for the variability in the number of its rays, and the 
readiness with which it parts with them and then regen- 
erates them, led to the following results: 1, The obser- 
vations proved conclusively that the casting off of the rae 
is, in most cases at least, not accidental, but a true self- 
amputation. Science, Jan. 10, 1902, p. 62. 

self-cocking (self-kok’ing), a. Cocking auto- 
matically : said of a pistol in which the ham- 
mer is cocked and released by simply pulling 

the trigger. (ab 

Self-constituted manifold. See *manifold. 

self-differentiation (self dif-¢-ren-shi-a’- 
shon),”. Inembryol.,the kindof differentiation 
shown in structures which in their develop- 
ment have a high degree of independence 
of neighboring structures. 

self-digestion (self-di-jes’tyon), n. 
kautodigestion. Tork ATE 

self-dissociation (self-di-s0-shi-a’ shon), n. 
In phys. chem., the dissociation of a pure sol- 
vent itself, which is assumed in order to ex- 
plain the fact that it conducts electricity 
slightly, even when carefully freed from all 
dissolved electrolytes. 

The conductivity of the pure solvents is explained by 
assuming ‘“self-dissociation” and considerable space is 
devoted to mere speculation as to what the composition 
of the ions might be in the various individual cases. 

Jour. Phys. Che.n., Feb., 1905, p. 178. 

self-docking (self-dok’ing), a. Having the 

ability to dock its parts on other parts so that 

all the sections ean be examined above water 

successively: said of a floating dock. See 
*docks, 1. 

An important feature of the dock is. the arrangement 
by which any portion of it can be examined, cleaned, and 
painted. Each pontoon canin turn be detached, lifted, 
and hung on the side walls, where any necessary work 
can be done upon it. The underneath portion of the walls 
may be exposed for cleaning and painting by careening 
the structure. It is this ae that gives the dock the 
name of self-docking. t. Amer., Oct. 29, 1898, p. 280. 

self-estrangement (self-es-tranj’ ment), 3. 
See *absorption, 2 | 

self-excitation (self” ek-si-ta’shon), π. In 
elect., the excitation of the field of a dynamo- 
electric machine by currents taken from the 
armature of the same machine. 

self-excited (self-ek-'si’ ted), p. a. In elect., 
said of a generator having no source of mag- 
netic induction other than that of its own 
residual field to bring it into function, and 
which, when started, is supplied by the cur- 
rent of its own armature-circuit: distinguished 
from separately excited, 

self-exciting (self-ek-si’ting), p. a. In elect., 
capable of actuation by its own residual field 
and of providing its own πε currents 
when once started: said of generators that 
are not separately excited, 

self-feeling (self-fé’ ling), n. 
egoistic feeling or emotion. 

The self-feeling.. . . (selbstgefiihl, amour propre) . . . 
may translate itself in two forms: in a negative form as a 
feeling of powerlessness and debility, and in a positive 
form as a feeling of strength and audacity. 

Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 15. 
self-fermentation (self’fér-men-ta’shon), n. 
Fermentation referable to the action of 
enzyms, which have not been introduced from 
without. See *autolysis. 
self-hypnosis (self-hip-nd’sis), π. 
nosis ; hypnosis by autosuggestion. 

This sort of self-hypnosis may lead even to an identifi- 
cation of the individual with the ideal form that absorbs 
his mind. 

H. B. Woolston, in Amer. Jour. Psychol., XIII. Τι. 
self-imitation (self ”im-i-ta’shon), n. The 
imitative repetition of one’s own movements, 
characteristic of a certain stage of childhood. 
See the extract. 


That young children do go through a stage of intense 
interest in the sensations resulting from their own move- 
ments is a fact made clear from many observations. The 
curious period of “ self-imitation” in the child when it 
repeats for an indefinite period the same movement or 
sound, over and over again, is very likely a period of vivid 
attention to movement, sensations. | 

M. Ε. Washburn, The Animal Mind, p. 283. 


Same as 


In. psychol., 


Auto-hyp- 


self-induced (self-in-dist’), p. a. Induced or 
brought on by itself; specifically, in elect., set 
up by the inductive action of a fluctuating 
current in the same circuit: as, a self-induced 
current. 

self-inductance (self-in-duk’tans), ». 1, In- 
ductance due to interlinkage of an electric 
circuit with the lines of force of a current 
flowing in the same circuit: distinguished 
from mutual inductance, where the interlinkage 
is with lines of a current in a second circuit. 
See *inductance.— 2. The numerical value of 
self-induction; the coefficient of self-induc- 
tion. See *inductance and *unit of inductance. 
In 1898 Rowland published a brief description of some 
pat Py methods for the measurement and comparison 
of self-inductance, capacity and mutual inductance. 
These methods are mostly of the Wheatstone Bridge type 
and depend upon the use of an alternating current and 

an electrodynamometer. 
Elect. World and Engin., Feb. 18, 1905, p. 354. 


self-induction, ”.— Coefficient of self-induction. 
See *coeficient. 

self-interrupting (self-in-te-rup’ ting), a. 
Interrupting automatically : said of an instru- 
ment which automatically breaks and remakes 
an electric circuit, as, for instance, of the 
electrically driven tuning-fork. Scripture, 
Exper. Phonetics, p. 15. 

self-luminosity (self’li-mi-nos’i-ti), n. Lu- 
minosity due to the spontaneous vibratory 
motions of the particles of the luminous body. 
All bodies heated above red heat are self-lu- 
minous, whereas in most cases of luminescence 
the light emitted is due to excitation from 
without. The glowing of radium, and of 
other radioactive substances, is an instance of 
self-luminosity and it is in describing this 
phenomenon that the term is usually em- 
ployed. 

self-mate (self-mat’), π. A position in a chess 
problem such that the fact that white or black 
is to move compels black or white to effect a 
mate after a stated number of moves. The 
more modern term for such problems is swi- 
mate, 


self-sense (self’sens), π. The sense of one’s 
own personality : a more inclusive term than 
‘self-respect’ and broader than ‘self-con- 
sciousness.’ EH. A. Ross, Social Control, p. 241. 

self-sown (self-sin’), a. Disseminated without 
the intervention of human or animal agency ; 
in common usage, sown by any agency other 
than man, 


self-yew (self’yé), π. In archery, a self-bow 
made of yew. See self-bow, under bow2. 

seligmannite (sa’lig-miin-it), n. [After Gustav 
Seligmann of Koblenz.] A rare mineral found 
in the dolomite of the Binnenthal, Switzer- 
land. It is near bournonite in form and is 
probably a sulpharsenite of lead. 

seliha (se-lé’ chi), η. ; pl. selihot (-chot). [Heb. 
selihah, < salah, forgive, pardon.] _ Among the 
Jews, a collection of penitential prayers form- 
ing a prayer-book for fast-days, that is, for 
the week preceding the Jewish New Year, the 
ten days between New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, etc.. Most of the poems and 
prayers included under this name have been 
composed by medieval gaonim (see gavn) and 
Sephardi rabbis. The selihot are acrostically 
arranged, many containing not only the alpha- 
bet but also the names of the composer and 
his father. 

sell!, ».—To work a sell on, to ΡΙΑΥ 8 practical joke 
on; deceive. ([Slang.] 

That I work a sell on you, that you 'll remember for the 

rest of your days. R. Kipling, Indian Tales, p. 142. 

sell-out (sel’out), ». 1. Theact of selling out, 
literally or figuratively. [Colloq.] 

The Tariff Act... was an ungodly and unblushing 

sell-out to the Sugar Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the 


steel and iron men, the greedy manufacturing interests 
generally. Tom Watson's Mag., Jan., 1906, p. 362. 


2. See auction-pitch, under pitch1, 

selva (sel’vi), π. . [Pg. selva, « L. silva, a 
forest.] - In phys. geog., naturally forested 
lands: especially, a forested plain in torrid 
South America, 

In the north [Northern N at the surface consists of 
rolling selvas, well watered, and fairly fertile, with peaks 
bearing dwindling tufts of primeval forests. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XV. 534. 
selvage, ». 6. Inthe making of tin-plate or 
galvanized iron, a thin ridge or list of the 
coating metal at the lower edge of the plate 
where capillary action resists the draining 


semi-automatic 


action when the sheet is on edge to allow the 
excess of fluid coating to run off.—Center sel- 
vage, a selvage in the center of aloom when two or more 
widths of cloth are being woven side by side. 

selvyt (sel’vit), ».  [Trade-name.] <A velve- 
teen made in squares of eighteen or twenty 
inches, used in shops for polishing or dusting. 

The backs of guards are best renewed by polishing 
threads fixed at one end to the work-bench and held in 
the hand at the other extremity, the article being rubbed 
lightly backwards and forwards over them. A chamois- 
leather or piece of “ selvyt” with a touch of rouge, gives 
the whole frame a bright appearance jquite out of pro- 
portion to the few minutes spent in the operation. 

Optical Jour., June 16, 1904, p. 53. 
sem. An abbreviation (a) of seminary; (b) 
[cap.] of Semitic. 
semantics (sé-man’tiks), n. [Gr. σημαντικός, 
significant, < σηµαντός, emphatic, < σηµαίνειν, 
show by a sign, indicate, signify, < σῆμα, a 
mark, sign: see sematic.] That branch of 
philology which is concerned with the mean- 
ings of words and the development of mean- 
ings; semasiology. 

The second of the recent additions to the domain of 
Philology — the study of meaning— presents fewer diffi- 
culties, but until recent years has been equally neglected. 
. . Τη only attempt to deal with it on a large scale in 
M. Bréal’s Essai de Sémantique (1897), now translated 
into English under the title of Semantics (1900), with a 
valuable introduction and appendix by Dr. Postgate. 
Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 677. 

semantology (sé-man-tol’6-ji), ». Same as 
sematology. 

semaphore (sem’a-for), v. i.; pret. and pp. 

_ semaphored, ppr. semaphoring. To signal with 
a semaphore; humorously, wave one’s arms 
and signal like a semaphore. 

ane dead ahead, ... . semaphorin’ like the flagship in 
a . 

R. Kipling, Steam Tactics, in Traffics and Discoveries, 
{p. 176. 
Sematic character, any characteristic of an organism, 
in form, color, or marking, which, when displayed, serves 
to alarm enemies or to bring together individuals of the 
species for their welfare. Sematic characters that warn 
enemies are termed aposematie or warning ; those that 
serve to bring individuals of the species together are 
termed episematic or signaling.—Sematic coloring. 


See *coloring. 

sembling (sem’bling), π. [semble2, υ.] The 
attraction of male insects to a captive female. 

semeiological, a. See semiological. 

semelincident (sem-el-in’si-dent), a. [L. 
semel, once, + incidens, ineident.] Occurring 
but once; noting a disease, such as smallpox, 
one attack of which confers immunity against 
subsequent infection. 


While the mass of evidence is against such a hypothe- 
sis, it is conceivable that the three erythematous diseases 
are variants of th« same infection, which is not so strictly 
semelincident as has been supposed and that, analo- 
gously, chicken pox is a mitigated variola. 

Medical Times, Jan., 1908, p. 18. 

semeniferous (s6-me-nif’e-rus), a. Same as 
seminiferous. 

semestria (sé-mes’tri-i), n. pl. [L. neut. pl. of 
semestris, semiannual.| In civil law, the semi- 
annual collections of the decisions of the Ro- 
man emperors in their councils. 

semi-aircooled (sem-i-Ar’kéld), a. — Partially 
but not entirely cooled by the air; having 
some means for cooling besides radiation to 
the air: said of the cylinders of internal-com- 
bustion engines. 

semianna, η. See *shamiana. 

semiarce (sem’i-iirk),, In astrol., half the are 
described by any celestial body between its 
rising and its setting, or vice versa. 

semiarid (sem-i-ar’id), a. See the extract. 

The broad distinction between arid, semiarid, and 
humid regions lies in the ability of such regions to pro- 
duce crops annually with or without the artificial appli- 
cation of water. The arid region, as a whole, may be 
said to lie between the western boundaryjof the Missis- 
sippi valley and the Pacific coast. Between the arid and 
the humid regions is a broad intermediate belt known as 
the semiarid or subhumid region. It has no clear-cut 
boundary, but shifts from season to season, backward 
and forward, over a vast range of country, extendi 
practically from the ninety-seventh to the one hundr 
and fourth degree of west longitude. It is a region of 
plains and foothills, the former, commonly called the 
Great plains, extending across both the northern and 
southern boundaries of the United States. 

Dept. Com. and Labor, Bur. of Census, Bulletin 16, Irrig. 

{in U. S., 1902, p. 10. 

semi-automatic (sem’i-d-td-mat’ik), a, Partly 
automatic: used in describing many ma- 
chines for the manufacture of duplicate ar- 
ticles in which the will and action of the 
human attendant is brought into play in the 
rocess. Such are turret-lathes and some screw-and- 
lt and nut-machines. The cutting-tools may be auto- 
matic so far as action and sizing are concerned, but they 
are brought into action at the discretion of the operator. 
The locomotive and motor-car are semi-automatic in this 


semi-automatic 


sense. The full automatics perform their functions when 
supplied with stock and started, no human intervention 
being required to start the successive operations. 


semi-axis (sem-i-ak’sis), m. Half an axis, as 
of a hyperbola.—Imaginary semi-axis of a hy- 
perbola, See *xhyperbola. 

semic (sé’mik), a [Gr. ojua, a mark, + -ic. 
See semeion.] 1. Relating to or of the nature 
of a mark or sign.— 2, Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a semeion. 

semicarbazin (sem-i-kiir’ba-zin), n. A color- 
less base, ΝΗοΟΟΟΝΗΝΗΟ, formed by the ac- 
tion of the hydrate of hydrazine on potassium 
cyanate. It melts at 96° C. It is used to form 
condensation-products with ketones and alde- 
hydes for the purpose of characterizing and 
identifying these compounds, 

semicarbazone (sem-i-kiir’ba-z6n), n. A com- 
pound formed by the action of semicarbazin 
on an aldehyde or a ketone, as the semicar- 
bazone of acetaldehyde, CHgCH :NNHCONHg». 
Such compounds are usually crystalline and 
are used to isolate or identify aldehydes or 
ketones. 

semicha (se-mé’ki), n, [Lit. leaning, ς sdmak, 
lean, lay, support.) Jewish ordination by 
competent rabbis, when the candidate receives 
his diploma stating his qualifications to offici- 
ate as a rabbi. 

semicircle, n. 4. In meteor., one half of the 
area covered by a cyclonic storm. In the 
northern hemisphere the dangerous semi- 
circle for navigation is that on the right-hand 
side as one advances along the path of the 
center of ολη storm: the manageable, 
or navigable, or safer semicircle is that onthe 
left-hand side.—Barred semicircle, See *xbarred.— 
Semicircle balk, See the D. under *d, 

semicircumference (sem/’i-sér-kum’fe-rens), 
n. Half a circumference or circle. 

semiclassic (sem-i-klas’ik), a. Half classic; 
in the arts of design, based on classic motives ; 
similar to classic motives. 

semiconsonant (sem-i-kon’sd-nant), a. and n. 
I. a. Half or partly consonant in character, 

ΤΙ. n. A sound (vowel) having a partly con- 

sonantal character, as y in you or loyal; a 
semivowel viewed as a consonant. 

semicontinuum (sem/i-kon-tin’i-um), n.; pl. 
semicontinua (-i). In math., a cohesive but 
not perfect set; the continuum with its ends 
cut off. .G..Cantor, 

semiconvergence (sem’i-kon-vér’jens), . The 
convergence of a semiconvergent series. 

semideaf (sem’i-def), a. Not entirely deaf: 
noting specifically a deaf-mute in whom the 
power of hearing is not entirely absent. 

semidecussation (sem -i-dé-ku-sa’shon), n. 
Partial decussation. noting particularly the 
course of the nerve-fibers in the optic chiasm. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, IT. 444. 

semidia ammatic (sem’i-di-a-gra-mat’ik), a. 
Partly diagrammatic; partly true to nature: 
noting adrawing. Buck, Med. Handbook, II. 1. 

semidiameter (sem/i-di-am’e-tér), n. | One 
half the diameter: especially, in astron., one 
half the angular diameter of the sun, moon, or 
other object showing a disk; the radius. 

pera go bipie hg (sem-i-dij’i-terad), a. Said 
of that type of mammalian foot in which the 
heel does not rest on. the ground. in walking, 
though not raised so high as in the digitigrade 
foot. Intermediate in character between the 
plantigrade and digitigrade foot. 


The pes is pentadactyl and, except in the glyptodonts, 
is plantigrade, while in the latter group it is semidigiti- 


grade. Science, June, 1908, p. 902. 
semidine (sem’i-din), π. An ortho- or par- 
amino derivative of diphenylamine, as 
ΟρΗΡΝΗΟρΡΗΝΗΟ.. Such compounds. are 


formed by the rearrangement of hydrazo οοτη- 
pie: under the influenée of dilute acids.— 


midine rearrangement, the molecular rearrange- 
ment which gives rise to the formation of a semidine. 


Semidiurnal tide. See *tide?. 
semi-elliptic (sem/i-e-lip’tik), a. 
semi-elliptical. 
semiferal (sem-i-fé’ral), a. Partly wild; feral 
to some extent, 
The semiferal Pigs of New Granada. 
Whose and Lydekker, Mammals, p. 285. 
semifluctuating (sem-i-fluk’ti-d-ting), α. In 
pathol., giving a sensation of elasticity and 
transmitting faintly the impact of a tap on one 
side: noting a semisolid tumor. 
The parts affected increase in size and are tense and 
hard, or soft and semifluctuating. 
Buck, Med, Handbook, IV. 507. 


Same as 


semifusa (sem-i-fi’ si), m. [ML:] Τη: medi- 
eval music, same as semiquaver, or, less com- 
monly, as quaver, 4. 

semifusion (sem-i-fai’zhon), n. A process of 
partial fusion or softening, or rendering 
plastic, which, if carried further or to 8 
higher temperature, would cause complete 
liquefaction or fusion. 

This mixture is calcined at a temperature that will pro- 
duce semifusion and the resulting clinker is ground toa 
fine powder. 

S. F. Peckham, in Pop. Sci. Mo., Dec., 1901, p. 147. 

semiglazed (sem’i-glazd), a. Slightly glazed 
or covered with a thin gloss. See *smear- 
glaze. 

semiglobular (sem-i-glob’i-lir), a. Same as 
semiglobose. 

semiglutin (sem-i-glé’tin), π. An albumose 
derived from gelatin by boiling forthirty hours 
in feebly acid solution. Insoluble in 70-80 
per cent. aleohol. 

semihardy (sem-i-hir’di), a. Half hardy; 
hardy if protected from severe cold: said of 
plants. . 

Then, again, semthardy sorts may be tipped over by 
cutting the roots on one side, bending the branches close 
to the soil, pinning them down, and then covering the 
whole plant with matting and earth or a straw thatch 
and earth. Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1901, p. 439. 

semihyaline (sem-i-hi’a-lin), a. Partly hya- 
line; half hyaline. 

semi-hypsodont (sem-i-hip’sd-dont), a. Hav- 
ing teeth with rather long crowns, intermedi- 
ate in character between the brachydont and 
hypsodont types. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 
1593, p. 180. 

semi-hypsodonty (sem-i-hip’ s6-don- ti), 
[semi-hypsodont + -y.] The fact or condition 
of teeth with moderately long crowns. Proc, 
Zool. Soc. London, 1893, p. 180. 3 

semi-infinite,"a. 2. Bounded by an infinite 
plane: said of a medium whose only boundary 
is a plane surface. 

The paper treats of the propagation of vibrations over 
the surface of a “‘ semi-infinite” isotropic elastic solid, 
i.e. a solid bounded only by a plane. 

Nature, July 9, 1903, p. 237. 
semi-lichen (sem-i-li’ken),» Same as *halj- 
lichen. 
semilocular (sem-i-lok’i-lir), a. In bot., 
having incomplete dissepiments between the 
cells as a fruit, so as to be virtually unilocu- 
ar. | 
semilune (sem’i-lan), π. Half a lune. | 
semimasculus (sem-i-mas’ki-lus), ».; pl. semi- 
masculi (-li). [NlL., < lL. semi, half, + mascu- 
lus, male.] Same as eunuch. 


Seminal filament. ‘See x*/i/ament.—Seminal varia- 
tion. Same as *seed variation. 


seminase (sem’i-nas), x. [L. semen (semin-), 
seed, + -ase.] A ferment occurring in alfalfa 
(lucerne) which has the power of producing 
mannose and galactose from the mannans and 
galactans of certain leguminous seeds...» 
seminormal (sem-i-ndr’ mal), a. In phys. 
chem., having half the concentration of a 
normal solution, or containing half a’ gram- 
molecule (or gram-equiyalent). of dissolved 
substance in one liter of solution. . See *con- 
centration (ο) (4). 
seminose (sem’i-n6s), n. [L. semen (semin-), 
seed, + -ose.] Same as *mannose, 
semioccasional (sem-i-o-ka’zhon-al), a. Oc- 
eurring once in a while: as, a semioccasional 
visit. [Colloq.] 
semioccasionally (sem-i-9-ka’zhon-al-i), adv. 
At odd times; at semioccasional intervals, 
[Collog.] | 
Semiophorus (sé6-mi-of’6-rus), π. [NL., < Gr. 
σηµειοφόρος, a sign-bearer, « σημεῖον, sign, + 
φέρειν, bear.] A genus of extinct fishes allied 
to the living horse-mackerel, with a very 
large dorsal fin, compressed trunk, and οοπ]- 
cal teeth: found in the Upper Eocene rocks, 
semioxygenated (sem-i-ok’si-je-na’ted), a, 
Incompletely combined with oxygen; liter- 
ally, combined with half as much oxygen as 
might be taken up. | 
semiparameter (sem/i-pa-ram’e-tér), n. In 
math., half a parameter. 
semiparasitic (sem”i-par-a-sit’ik), a. Partly 
parasitic: said, for example, of the capsules 
of mosses which are supported partly by the 
leafy haplogamic part of the plant and partly 
by their own vegetative tissues. Cook and 
Swingle. 
semiparasitism (sem-i-par’a-si-tizm), n. 


In- 
complete or partial parasitism. 


' κα (sem‘i-pi-ram’‘i-dal), a. 
6 


sending 


semipermeable (sem-i-pér’mé-a-bl), a.  Ca- 
pable of permitting the passage of certain 
molecules and of impeding that of others; 
said of membranes or septa which are perme- 
able to the molecules of a solvent such as 
water, but which prevent the diffusion of the 
molecules of the dissolved substance. 

When a substance is dissolved in a large quantity of a 
solvent its molecules are separated from each other to a 
distance comparable with that which obtains in gases. 
They are, therefore, capable of independent action and 
when placed in a vessel the walls of which are permeable 
to the solvent, but not to the dissolved substance (“ semi- 

ermeable membrane”), the imprisoned molecules of the 
atter exert pressure on the interior surface of these 
walls as if they were gaseous. 

W. Ramsay, in Smithsonian Rep., 1900, p. 253. 
semipestis (sem-i-pes’tis), m [NL., ς L. 
semi-, half, + pestis, plague.] An old term 
for typhus fever. 
ae egia (sem-i-plé’ji-d), n. [L. semi-, half, 
. at. πληγήι a stroke,] Same as hemiplegia. 
semiporcelain (sem-i-pérs’lin), η. An in- 

ferior grade of porcelain. ; 

Semi-Porcelain, also known as Paris Granite or “P.G.,” 
Opaque China, and by various other names, is much the 
color of French china, and the best brands are so nearly 
akin to porcelain as to show translucency in the very 
thin parts. It is largely wrought into the finer grades of 
articles for family service, and decorated for dinner, tea, 
and toilet. sets, ottén in an elaborate manner. 

E. A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U. Β., p. 19. 

semiprecious (sem-i-presh’us), a. Valuable, 
but less so than the most highly prized objects 
of similar nature.—Semiprecious stone. See 
kstone. 

semiprone (sem-i-pron’), a. Neither on the 
side nor wholly prone, but in a position be- 
tween the two. Buck, Med. Handbook, IIT. 740. 

Hav- 
ing the form of a pyramid of three, four, or 
more sides, vertically bisected. 

semirecumbent (sem’i-ré-kum’bent), a. In 
a reclining position, but not POLE peat re- 
cumbent. Buck, Med, Handbook, I. 253. 

semis, ». 2. A coin of half the value of the 
coin. called the solidus, which circulated 
widely in medieval Europe in imitation of the 
imperial gold piece so called. — 


trey ο eng έν ean we a. Ἠαν- 
ing the figure of a half-spheroid; hemisphe- 
roidal. as tol 
semistuporous (sem-i-sti’por-us), a. In a 
partial stupor. 

semivolcanic (sem/i-vol-kan’ik), a. Charac- 


terized by explosive voleanic outbreaks with- 
out the emission of lava. _ 
semoule (se-mél’), n. [F., ς It. semola: see 
semola. | lour containing a large propor- 
tion of vegetable albumen. Semoule flour is 
used in making macaroni, — | 
κ (SEEN Ρόσα η. Same as samphire.—. 
Rock-semper, the samphire, Crithmum maritimum. ~ 


sempervirid .(sem-pér-vir’id), a. Same as 
sempervirent. | herria 
semsem (sem’sem), Same as 


η. a ασ 
sesame. Geog. ζουν. (R. α. Β.), XIII. 411. 
sen’ (sen), η... The name.given in Hindustan 
(a) to a unit of, weight.equal to one kilogram; 
(b) to a unit of volume equal to the liter, 
These units and their multiples were legal- 
ized in 1871, mainly for use by the railways. 
Sen, An abbreviation (0) [cap.] of Senate or 
Senator. 
senaite (sa’ni-it), π. [Named after Prof. 
Joachin da Costa Sena of Ouro Preto, Brazil. ] 
An iron-lead titanate related in form and prob- 
ably in composition to ilmenite: found in the 
diamantiferous sands of Diamantina, Brazil. 
send, v. t.—Tosend back. See xback1, adv.— Το send 
up. (c) In lumbering, to raise (logs) up skids with cant- 
hooks, or by steam- or horse-power, in loading. 
senda (san’di), n. [Sp.] A path; a foot- 
path, . [Philippine Is.] ) | 
sender, n.— Zinc sender, in telegraphy, a transmit- 
ting device used on cables, and so arranged as to send 
a reversed current after each signaling impulse. This 
tends to neutralize the charge of the cables and increases 
the speed of signaling. 
sending, n. 3. That which is sent. 
Specimens of plants were lent to a large number of 
pentane, the principal sendings having been to the Gray 
erbarium, at Cambridge, etc. . 
Smithsonian Rep. (Nat. Mus.), 1900, p. 66. 
4. Specifically, a revenge or punishment sup- 
posed to be sent by a wizard at the request of 
an injured party. 
A sending . . . isa Thing sent by a wizard, and it may 
take any form, but, most generally wanders about the 
land . . . tillit finds the sendee, and him it kills by chang- 


ing into the form of a horse, or a cat, ora man without a 
face, .. . a modified Sending could . . .\ be arranged for 


sending 


—such a Sending as. should make a man’s life a burden to 
him, and yet do him πο harm... ‘Cats, and cats, and 
cats! Never was such a Sending. A hundred of cats.” 

. R. Kipling, The Sending of Dana Da, in Indian a? 


[ρ. 
Senegal tick. See xtick2. : ‘ 
senega-root (sen’é-gii-rét),. Same as senega, 
seng (seng), ». An abbreviation of ginseng. 
[Loeal, U. 8.) . : , 
senile, α. 2. In phys. geog., exhibiting fea- 
tures of old age in the geographical cycle: 
said of worn-down land-forms.— Senile cataract, 
qhares. coxitis, degeneration,river, See *xcataract, 


εις, 
senilism (sé’nil-izm), n. [senile + -ism.] A 
state of premature senility... 
senn (sen), ». [G. senne, a herdsman.] An 
Alpine herdsman. ια 


ἜνναῬ night upon the Alps.— The Senn’s wild horn, 
Like a wind’s voice, had poured its last. long tone. 
Felicia D. Hemans, The League of the Alps, st..1, 


senna, ”.— Coffee senna, Cassia occidentalis, a com- 


mon strong-smelling tropical weed, native of South 


America but naturalized in many parts of the world. 
See Cassia, 1, and negro coffee (under cofee).— Compound 
infusion of senna, a laxative draft made by macerating 
senna and fennel with boiling water, straining, and 
adding manna and magnesium sulphate. Also called 
a nie LEI ose it res wild senna, Globularia 
Alypum, an Old World plant with strong purgative prop- 
erties. See Globularia, 1, and gutwort—Low senna, 
Cassia Tora, a plant of very wide distribution, rangin 
from Pennsylvania to Missouri and south to Florida an 
Mexico, and extending thence throughout tropical 
America. It occurs also in the warmer parts of the Old 
World. Itis low compared with the wild senna and 
coffeé senna, and has leaves. with 2-4 pairs of obovate 
mucronate leaflets. The pods are very narrow, long, and 
sickle-shaped, giving to it also the name of sickle-senna.— 
Prairie senna, the larger sensitive pea or partridge- 
ea, Cassia Chamecrista.—Sickle-senna. Same as 
ow *senna, 
sennacrol (sen’a-krol), ».. [Nl senna, senna, 
+ L. acer (aer-), sharp, + -ol.] A compound 
soluble in ether, contained in the leaves of 
senna. . j ere 
sennapicrin (sen-a-pik’rin), π.. [NL. senna, 
senna, + Gr, πικρός, bitter, + -in?.] .A com- 
ound, insoluble in ether, contained in the 
eaves of senna, “ Ti? 
sennegraes (sen’e-gras), n. [Seandinavian.] 
An arctic sedge, Carex vesicaria, used by 
Nansen and his party to put in their shoes to 
keep their feet warm and dry. | 
Inside the “finsko” we used... this “sennegraes” 
(Carex vesicaria), of which we had taken a supply. _ 
Nansen, Farthest No 1. 117. 


sennet? (sen’et),. The European barracuda. 


Jordan and. Evermann, Fishes of Ν. and Μ. 


Amer., p. 826. 


sennit}, n.—Common. sennit, sennit with . simple 
plaiting with five or seven strands : also called flat sennit. 
—Round sennit, sennit formed by plaiting even num- 
bers of strands in twos about a small rope which is used 
to form a heart.— Square sennit, sennit made of an 
even number of strands, and having a heart or core. 

senorita, 7”. 3. A Californian fish, Halicheres 
semicinctus. ssccremhs+ Yl \ 

sensate, a. II, π. That which is sensed; the 
object or contents of sensation. _ 

We may now. . . talk of Sensation as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, and we may call that which is sensed 
the sensate. S. S. Laurie, Institutes of Education, p. 63. 

sensation, ”.—Articular sensation, the sensation 
proceeding from the sense-organs of the surfaces of the 


joints or articular surfaces.— Brightness-sensation, 
a colorless visual sensation ;.a sensation, of the.black- 


white series; a black, white, or gray sensation.— Circu-., 
sensations, in 


lational sensations, circulatory 1 
psychol., sensations the adequate stimuli of which are 
changes in the circulation of the blood: Circulational 
components are probably contained in the sense-com- 
plexes of tickling, itching, tingling, ‘pins and needles,’ 
feverishness, etc.— Concomitant sensation, in psychol., 
a secondary sensation which appears, without special 
stimulation, as the attendant ofa primary sensation, reg- 
ularly stimulated ; the associated term in a synesthesia. 
The concomitant sensations observed after stimulation 
cf some part of the skin are nearly always referred to 
cutaneous regions on the same side of the body. 
W. Wunat (trans.), Physiol. Psychol., 1. 162. 
Cutaneous sensation, in psychol., a sensation set up 


by stimulation of the skin, ,without. affection of any. 


deeper-lying tissue. 

We are apt to speak of ‘sensations’ of touch, re- 
sistance, impact, tickling, etc. . . . In reality, these pro- 
cesses are all mixtures of cutaneous organic 
sensations. «Ε. 8. Titchener, Outlines of Psychol., p. 64. 


Dermal sensation, cutaneous sensation; skin sensa- 
tion,— Hering’s theory of temperature-sensations 
or of the temperature-sense, in physiol. and psychol., 
the theory, propounded by E. Hering, that there is a 
single nervous organ for the sensations of warmth and 
cold, the physiological processes corresponding to the 
two sensations being antagonistic, as (on Hering’s theory) 
in the case of complementary visual sensations. 
According to Hering’s theory of the temperature sense, 
two opposed’ processes, assimilation and dissimilation, 
run their course in the sensitive nervous substance. 
they are in equilibrium, they cancel one another; . ... the 
sensation of cold corresponds to assimilation. ii 
ο. Kiilpe (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 95. 


Joint-motion sensation: See joint-pressure *xsensa- 
tion.— Joint-pressure sensation, in psychol., the artic- 
ular sensation when concerned in the perception of 
resistance : opposed to joint-motion sensation, the articu- 
lar sensation when concerned in the percoptia of the 
movement of a limb or segment of a limb. The term was 
proposed by A. Goldscheider to characterize the part 
played by the articular surfaces in the illusory percep- 
tion of resistance obtained when one slackens an elastic 
band held taut between the fingers and thumbs of the 
two hands, or after one has slowly lowered to the floor a 
weight held at the end of a string. There is, however, no 
introspective difference between the articular sensations 
observed in these experiments and in experiments upon 
active and passive movement. H.C Sanford, Exper. 
Psychol., ϱ. 34.— Marginal sensation. See marginal 
*process,— Negative sensation, in psychol.: (a) The 
one arbitrarily chosen term of a sensational opposition. 
When we speak of negative sensations, we ordinarily 
understand by the term sensations which are opposite in 


- direction to other sensations which we call positive, 


Cold, e.g.; is a negative sensation as opposed to hot. But 
it would be equally correct to call cold positive, and to 
make hot a negative sensation. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 43. 


(b) A hypothetical intensity of sensation which exists 
below the stimulus limen. 

We aresurely justified in taking as the zero-point of 
our sensation-scale the point where sensation becomes 
just noticeable. That settled, we shall naturally call the 
noticeable sensations, to the right of that point, positive ; 
the unnoticeable sensations, to the left of it, negative. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 45. 


c) A sense-distance or sense-interval, traversed in the 

irection opposite to that which has been chosen as 
the positive. Thus, if Sm and Sn are two points upon the 
scale of brightness qualities such that the distance Sm—Sn 
represents a just noticeable increase of brightness (posi- 
tive), then the distance Sn—Sm may be considered negative 
in regard to Sm-Sn.— Objective sensation, any impres- 
sion made unon one of the sense-organs by an object ex- 
ternal {ο that organ.— Positive sensation, in psychol.: 
(a) A quality of sensation introspectively or psychophys- 
ically opposed to another quality which is arbitrarily 
termed ‘negative.’ Thus, warmth may be termed a posi- 
tive, cold a negative sensation of temperature; or red 
may be termed a positive and green a negative visual 
sensation. W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psy- 
chol., p. 43. (0) A sensation which lies to the right of 
the zero-point of the sensation-scale, that is, which. be- 
longs to the group of noticeable (as opposed to unnotice- 
able) sensations. W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal 
Psychol., p. 45. (6) A sense-step or sense-distance re- 
garded as:traversed in the opposite direction to that 
taken as negative. Thus, if the sense-distance Sn-Sm be 
looked upon as negative, then the sense-distance Sm—Sn 
is positive.— Pressure sensation, in psychol., the sensa- 
tion aroused by adequate stimulation of the. pressure- 
spots of the skin or of the organs of articular sensitivity. 
W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 32.— 
Pure sensation, in psychol., the sensation considered as 
a mental element, in abstraction from accompanying 
sensations or affective processes. 

The concept “ pure sensation” . . , is the product of 
a two-fold abstraction: 1) from the ideas in which. the 
sensation appears, and 2) from the simple feelings with 
which it is united. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 38. 
Reflected sensation, in psychol., a sensation occasioned 
not by the stimulation of its own sensory nerve, but by 
that of some other. Same as concomitant &sensation. 

There can, indeed, be no manner of doubt as to the 
existence of reflected sensations. . . . Normally, itis true, 
they are very weak ; and it is only in conditions of path- 
ologically. increased excitability that they attain to a 
more considerable intensity. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 124. 


Secondary sensation, in psychol., a concomitant sen- 
sation or reflected sensation; especially, the unstimu- 
lated sensation in synesthesia. 
In the case of secondary sensations the primary sensa- 
tion directly imparts another sensation. 
T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 224 


Sensation circle, sensory circle, See *circle.— Sen- 
sation coloring, in psychol., the specific character of a 
sense-feeling, sense-fusion, etc., which is dependent upon 
the nature of the peripheral organ or organs involved. 

In intermittent pains there are times when sensation 
is present which cannot be called painful; and during 
these’ intermissions the peculiar sensation-colouring 
which gives its special character to the ensuing pain is 
usually not at. all affected. | 

W. Wwndt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 216. 
Sensation-fusion, in psychol., an intimate and unitary 
connection or blend of sensations, best illustrated by the 
musical tone (compound tone or clang). 


The clang-idea presents to us a simple and typical ex- 
ample. of a psychological process which we shall fre- 
uently meet with, for the most part ina more complex 
orm,— the process of sensation-fusion. 
W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 74. 


Sensation of double contact. See *contactl1.—Sen- 


sation-scale, in psychol., alinear arrangement of inten- 


sities or qualities of sensation, the units of which represent 
equal sense distances or differences. The intensive 
sensation scale ranges from zero to the terminal sensa- 
tion; the qualitative (for instance, the tonal) scale covers 
the whole range of sensible qualities (for instance, ex- 
tends from the lowest to the highest audible tone). 


If we connect the upper ends of the Επομ ιρλ 
drawn upon our. [intensive] sensation-scale to represent 
stimulus-magnitudes, we obtain a curved line ascending 
more steeply as we approach the higher values of the scale. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 36. 


Sensation-unit, in psychol., the unit chosen for the sen- 
sation-scale, intensive or qualitative; especially, the 
Fechnerian unit for the measurement of sensation inten 
sity, the just noticeable difference. : 


If we have once established a sensation-unit, we can 


sense 


easily determine by comparison with it the magnitude of 
any other sensation whatever. 
W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol, p. 34. 


Static sensation, in psychol:: (a) Generally, any sensa- 
tion which may form an integral part of the perception 
of bodily position. In this meaning, visual and kines- 
thetic sensations may, on occasion, be termed static sen- 
sations. (0) Specifically, the sensations of dizziness 
furnished, in all probability, by the semicircular canals 
of the internal.ear. J. M. Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and 
Psychol., II. 218.—Tendinous sensation, in psychol., a 
sensation derived from the sensory nerve-endings in 
Print and possessing in all probability the quality of 
strain. 

If we are working analytically, itis best . . . to speak 
of ‘muscular sensation,’ ‘tendinous sensation,’ ‘articular 
sensation,’ as we speak of sight, hearing, cutaneous sen- 
sation, etc. H. B. Titchener, Exper. ΡΑΥΟΠΟΙ., I. ii- 144. 


Tendon sensation. Same as tendinous *sensation. J. 
M. Baldwin, Dict. Philos. and Psychol., I1. 674. — Weight 
sensation, in psychol., a term wrongly applied. to the 
complex of kinesthetic sensations which mediates the 
perception of lifting or of supporting a weight. 


Weight sensation . . . is probably a compound of ten- 
don sensation, muscle sensation, and pressure sensation. 
J. M. Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. .and Psychol., 11. 812. 


Even less tenable is the point of view which makes 
sensations the psychological symbols of objective facts or 
processes, and leads. to their classification as sensations 
of ‘movement,’ ‘ weight,’ ‘time,’ ‘space,’ and so on. 

O. Kiilpe (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 36. 


sensational, a.— Principle of sensational relativ- 
ity. See «relativity. 

sensation-cell (sen-sa’shon-sel), 2. In physiol. 
and anat,, a cortical cell which receives pe- 
ripheral excitations by direct conduction, and 
is therefore supposed to be the seat of sensa- 
tion: opposed to *memory-cell. 


It thus becomes necessary to posit the existence of 

two sorts of cortical cells: sensation cells and idea cells. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Physiol. Psychol., I. 289. 

He has lost the acoustic memory-cells, but retained 
the acoustic sensation-cells, | 

T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd. to Physiol. Psychol., p. 160. 


sensation-circle (sen-sa’shon-sér’kl), π. In 
psychol.,. an area of the skin or of the 
relina within which two spatially distinct 
stimuli, simultaneously applied, evoke but-a 


single sensation. The term was. introduced by 
E. . Weber, who regarded the skin as divided 
up into a large number of overlapping circular 
areas, each of these representing the area of dis- 
tribution of the. terminal fibrils of a single nerve 
fiber. So long as the two points of the esthesiometer 
were set down within a sensation-circle, the observer 
received but one sensation of pressure; as soon as the 
one point traveled into a second sensation-circle, the two 
impressions were sensed as two. The word has tended 
to fall into disuse, partly because the circles proved to be 
anything but circular and partly because the limen of 
dual impression was found to depend upon many other 
factors besides the structural conditions of the sense- 
organ. It may, however, be retained for historical 
reasons, if we abstract from Weber’s theoretical views 
and have in mind rather these peripheral conditions 
than the general psychophysical or psychological factors 
which help to determine the magnitude of the limen. 
Within the area of a single “sensation-circle,” there- 
fore, the local signs and the associated ideas of motion 
are not sufficient to render two sensations distinguish- 
able when they are caused by like stimuli. 
T. Ziehen (trans.), Introd, to Physiol. Psychol. p. 82. 


sensatory (sen’sa-t6-ri), a. [sensate + -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to sensation; sensible; sen- 
sational. [Rare.]} 

sense!, n. 11. In geom,, one of two directly 
opposite ways in which a construct may be 
generated, described, or thought. 

On a given straightest OA, the tworays 00’, from O to 
its opposite O’, are ρήμα as of opposite sense. 

' Halsted, Rational Geom., p. 217. 
Dermal sense, one of the senses of the skin, as a sense 
of pressure, of temperature, or of cutaneous pain. £. C. 
Sanford, Exper. Psychol., p, 1.—Distance sense, in 
psychol., the power possessed by blind persons of per- 
ceiving a resisting object, as a wall, at some distance, 
without direct contact. 

The so-called “distance sense of the blind”... is 
made up of two factors : a very weak tactual stimulation 
of the forehead. by the atmospheric resistance, and a 
change in the sound of the step. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 113. 
General sense, in psychol., a collective term for the 
sensations devived from the external skin, with the ad- 
joining areas of mucous membrane, and from the sensory 
nerve-endings in joint, muscle, tendon, and bone. 

In point of time, the general sense is that which pre- 
cedes all others and therefore belongs to all beings en- 
dowed with mind. In its spatial attributes, the general 
sense is distinguished from the particular senses in hav- 
ing the most extensive sensory surface exposed to stimuli. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 45. 
Mechanical sense, in psychol., a sense of which the 
terminal organ is adequately stimulated by mechanical 
means : opposed to chemical sense. 

With the mechanical senses may probably be reckoned 
(besides hearing) that of cutaneous pressure. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 111. 
Sense-feeling, in psychol.: (a) The affective tone of 
sensation; the affection attaching to a sensa*ion. 


The sense-feeling may in this way be considered as an 
integral element: of the sensation itself; and for that 
reason it is also termed the affective tone of sensation. 

W. Wunat (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 212. 


sense 


(9) The simplest type of concrete affective experience ; a 
complex of a sensation (or a well-defined group of sensa- 
tions) and an affective process: such a feeling as hunger, 
or drowsiness : opposed to emotion and sentiment. 
Sense-modality, in psychol., a department of sense; a 
modal group or division of sensations. 

Wherever there occurs a quantitative apprehension of 
sensations, . . . the individual sensation is estimated by 
the relation in which it stands to other sensations of the 
same sense-modality. 

W. Wundt(trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 119. 


Static sense, in psychol. : (a) Generally, any sense which 
can furnish data for the perception of bodily position 
(orientation, equilibration). (0) Specifically, the sense 
whose organ is the semicircular canals and vestibule of 
the internal ear, the portion of the internal ear supplied 
by the vestibular branch of the acoustic nerve.. For the 
most part, this organ appears to function reflexly, that is, 
is not an organ of sense; but it undoubtedly gives us the 
sensation of dizziness or giddiness, and some authors re- 
fer this sensation to the ampulle of the canals, and ascribe 
to the vestibule a second sensation, that of pressure. 

The literature of the static sense 18 large. ΑΠ appre- 
ciation of theories ... might be assigned... to an 
interested student. 

E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., 1. ii. 143. 


sense-hair (sens’hiar),.. <A hair arising over 
a nerve-cell or nerve-termination and having 
the function of a sense-organ: common in 
arthropods. 


sense-idea (sens’i-dé/ii), «n, [Trans. . sin- 


nesvorstellung.| In psychol., a presentational 
idea; a perception. 

The instantaneous production of transitory sense-ideas 
. . . has proved a method of widening our knowledge of 
a large number of important mental phenomena. 

W. Wunat (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 258. 

sense-organ, Λ. 2. Specifically, a collection 
of nerve-cells which receive impressions from 
without (peripheral sense-organ), such as one 
of the taste-bulbs or tactile corpuscles; also 
a collection of nerve-cells in the cerebrospinal 
eenters which translate such| impressions into 
conscious sensation or reflex movement (cen- 
tral sense-organ). 

sense-organule (sens’ér’gan-il), n. A modi- 
fied epithelial cell in which a sensory nerve- 
fiber terminates; a sensilla. tod 

sense-process (sens’pros’es), η. In psychol., 
a sensation or a group of sensations, regarded 
not as states of consciousness but as mental 
processes, 

Attention is a state of consciousness ;. manifesting itself 
outwardly in attitudes and movements which... set 
up certain sense-processes. 

E. B. Titchener, Exper. Psychol., I. i. 110. 
sense-vesicle (sens’ves’i-kl), n. In embryol., 
the vesicular rudiment of a sense-organ, such 
as.the optie and otic vesicles in vertebrates. 
senshaw (sen’sha), ». [Of Chinese origin.] 
A textile fabric worn by the Chinese. 
sensibility, ».— Absolute sensibility. See*xabsolute. 
sensibilizator (sen’si-bi-li-za’tor), n.  [sensi- 
bilze + -ator.] Same as *amboceptor. 
sensibilize (sen’si-bl-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
sensibilized, ppr. sensibilizing. [L.. sensibilis, 
sensible, + -ize.] To render sensitive or 


sensible.—Sensibilizing substance, Same as xam- 
boceptor : so called because it renders the cell-receptors 
sensitive to the action of the complement. See also 
ksensitizing substance, 


It is for this reason that the amboceptor is called by 
Bordet, Metschnikoff, and others the sensibilizing sub- 
stance (substance sensibilisatrice) or the fixative (fixa- 
teur). Med. Record, Feb. 14, 1903, p. 249. 

sensibilizer (sen‘si-bl-i/zér), n, 1. Same as 
*xamboceptor. The term has reference to the 
action of the amboceptor in rendering the cell- 
receptor sensitive to the action of the com- 
plement.—2, In photog., a sensitizing agent 
or substance applied to the photographic film. 

After having been in the dark for many weeks, the 
platinum selenium surface was covered, ata red illumi- 
nation, with a sheet of silver bromide jelly to which a 
sensibiliser absorbing the yellow and αλλων rays was 
added, an aluminium strip bent at right angles being 
interposed, Knowledge, May, 1904, p. 98. 

sensible, n. 4. In music, same as sensible note. 
See leading tone. 

sensilla (sen-sil’a),.; pl. sensillz (-6). [NL., 
ς L. sensus, sense, + dim, -illa.] A simple 
or elementary sense-organ represented by a 
single epithelial cell at the end of a sensor 
nerve-fiber. . 

sensitive-active (sen’si-tiv-ak”tiv), a. In 
psychol., a mixed type of normal character 
distinguished by Ribot, including in its lowest 
degree those who have an egoistic craving for 
enjoyment and action, and in its highest 
forms martyrs, enthusiasts, revolutionists, 
and such artists as Cellini and Michelangelo. 
Ribot (trans.), Psychol. of Emotions, p. 400. 


sensitiveness, ”.—Curve of sensitiveness. See 
Ἄσιινο. 


sensitive-brier, Leptoglottis angustata (Schran- 
kia angustata of Torrey and Gray), found from 
Virginia to Florida’ and west to Tennessee 


and Texas.—Bastard. sensitive-plant. (b) The 
sensitive joint-vetch, Aischynomene Virginica. 

sensitivity, ”.— Absolute sensitivity. See *abso- 
lute.—Liminal sensitivity, in psychophys., the lower 
limit of sensitivity of a sense-organ: represented by 
the stimulus limen (qualitative, intensive, etc.).. Thus 
the qualitative liminal sensitivity in the sphere of tonal 
hearing is reached with a stimulus of about 12 vibrations 
in one second.— Modal sensitivity, in psychophys., a 
collective name for the total range of sensitivity of a 
sense-organ, that is, for the liminal and terminal sensi- 
tivities. Thus the qualitative modal sensitivity in the 
sphere of tonal hearing is represented by stimuli of about 
12 to.50,000 vibrations in the one second. 


sensitize, v. ¢t.—Sensitizing substance. Same as 
*xamboceptor. The substance sensitizes, or renders sen- 
sitive, the cell-receptors to the action of the complements. 


sensitizer, Λ. 2. Same as *amboceptor. 
The sensitisers of the tubercle bacillus. 
Nature, Aug. 13, 1903, p. 360. 
sensitometer, ”.— Color sensitometer, a device for 
testing the color-screens or -filters used in photography. 
sensitometric (sen’si-t6-met’rik), a. Of or 
pertaining Το sensitometry. . 
The colour sensitometric methods that Sir William 
Abney has done so much to perfect are often employed 


for this purpose. A series of small.pieces of suitably 
coloured material are arranged in such a manner that 


- when the plate is exposed through its screen and this 


sensitometer a definite and easily recognisable result will 
be obtained if the plate and screen are mutually correct. 
C. Jones, in Nature, Oct. 6, 1904, p. 555. 
sensitometry (sen-si-tom’e-tri),.. [sensit(iwe) 
+ Gr. -μετρια, ¢ µέτρον, measure.]’ The mea- 
surement of the sensitiveness of photographie 
plates. Scientific Abstracts, V1., Section A, 
p..74, 9) 
sensoriglandular (sen’s0-ri-glan’di-lir), a. 
Relating to modifications of glandular secre- 
tion by sensory stimuli... Baldwin, Diet. of 
Philos. and Psychol., II. 436. seis 
sensorimetabolic (sen’s0-ri-met-a-bol’ik), ‘a. 
Relating to metabolic processes induced, 
modified, or arrested by a sensory stimulus. 
Baldwin, Diet. of Philos. and Psychol., 11. 436. 
Sensorimotor action. See psychomotor *xaction.— Sen- 
sorimotor are, in physiol., the functional unit of the 
nervous system; the path or circuit by which the nervous 
impulse is conveyed from sense-organ {ο muscle, consist- 
ing in the higher animals and man of at least two neu- 


rones, a sensory or afferent and a motor or efferent, 
joined end to end. 


This description of the nervous system as consisting of 
sensori-motor arcs of three principal levels is of course a 
very much simplified schematic view. 

W. McDougall, Physiol. Psychol., p. 23. 

sensorimuscular (sen’s0-ri-mus’ku-lir), a, 
[NL. sensorius (see sensory) + E. muscular.) 
Relating to muscular contractions following 
sensation, Baldwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psy- 
chol., IL. 436, ee 

sensorivascular (sen’ sd-ri-vas’ ki-Jir), a. 
[NL. sensorius (see sensory) + E. vascular. | 
Relating to changes in caliber of the blood- 
vessels induced by sensory stimuli. Baldwin, 
Dict. of Philos. and Psychol., IT. 406. 

sensorivasomotor (sen’s0-ri-vas-6-m0’tor), a. 
[NL. sensorius (see sensory) + Ἐ. vasomotor.) 
Same as *sensorivascular. Buck, Med, Hand- 
book, VI. 275. 

Sensory canal, cells, circle. See Ἄσαπαϊι, ete.— 
Sensory crossway, part of the internal capsule of the 
brain (approximately the posterior third) through which 
pass various nerve-fibe’s of special and. general sensation. 
—f§ensory epithelium, ganglia. See *epithelium, 
*kganglion. . 

sent!, nm. and v. 2. An amended and former 
spelling of scent. 

sentence, η. ‘7. (0) A brief response or anti- 
pion sung by the choir in a church service.— 


eclarative sentence, a sentence which embodies a 
declaration or statement of fact. 


sentiate (sen’shi-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. sen- 
tiated, ppr. sentiating. 'To perceive; give the 
sense of. [Rare.] 

Pantagruel by the Way related to them, from point to 
point, the manner of [Judge] Bridlegoose’s sentiating 
Differences at Law, 

Urquhart and Motteuz, tr. of Rabelais, Gargantua 

[Pantagruel, iii. 43. © 

sentience, ». 2. Specifically, in psychol., pre- 

sentation regarded as immediate experience, 

without reference to its significance. for 
thought. 

Presentation considered as having an existence rela- 
tively independent of thought may be called sentience, or 
anoetic consciousness. Thought and sentience are funda- 
mentally distinct mental functions. 

’ G. F. Stout, Anal. Psychol., 1. 50. 
sentimental, a. 3. Of or pertaining to senti- 
mentalism. 

It is one of the most curious features of the sentimental 
ailment, that, while it shuns the contact of men, it courts 


sensitive-plant, ».. 2. The narrow-leaved publicity. Lowell, Among My Books, Ist ser., p. 378. 


separator 
sentry’, m—Flying sentry, a sentry on temporary 
uty. 
An officer of one of the Guards Battalions ... was 
found bathing in the Modder by a flying sentry stationed 
there to prevent the men from bathing. 
| L. James; in War's Brighter Side, xix. 
Sentry go. (b) Duty asa sentry on post. 
I turned out at 2:a.m. and did sentry-go till daybreak. 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVI. 145. 
sep, An abbreviation (0) of separate ; (ο) [σαρ.] 
ot September ; (d) [εαρ.] of Septuagint. 


separate, v. 7.—Separating power. See Ἀροισεγ]. 


separated (sep’a-ra-ted), p. a. Affected by 
the action denoted by the verb separate; spe- 
cifically, obtained (as milk or cream). by the 
*centrifugal method (which see). 

Separately excited, having, as a generator or motor, the 
field coils supplied with current from an outside source. 

separating-chamber (sep ‘ a-ra-ting -cham /- 
bér), 2 1. An enlargement ina: flue or 
passage made in order that the velocity of 
flow through it may be reduced and time be 
given for dust or other solid matter in suspen- 
sion to settle.—2. A space in which water 

‘may be allowed or compelled to separate from 
a current of steam, leaving the latter to move 
out of it dry and free from suspended water. 
—3. A. chamber or device by which or in 
which oil moving in a current of steam or 
water may be caught and separated from it. 


SPR ARGHOD, nm. .%. In astrol., the condition 
Ww 


en two significators have lately been in 
aspect and the aspect is just over.— 8, In 
hort., the method of propagating plants by 
means of naturally separable parts, as offsets, 
small bulbs that spring from a mother bulb, 
or detachable buds. L. H. Bailey. 


separator,”. 2. (e) A machine for extracting cream 
from milk. It is essentially a centrifugal machine, allied 
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Hand-power Separator. 

A, partly sectional view of the whole machine; 3, cross-section 
of the separator-bowl with cones, the dotted-line and full-line 
arrows showing the routes of the cream and the skim-milk respec- 
tively. The whole milk enters at the point 2, and passes into the 
spaces between the revolving cones through the openings 6é of the 
tubular shaft. The centrifugal action caused by the revolving 
cones immediately separates the cream from the skim-milk. The 
cream, being the lighter, is driven upward along the surface of the 
cones and, passing on the outside of the tubular shaft, is discharged 
through the outlet c into the upper chamber connecting with the 
spout @ The heavier skim-milk is driven downward toward the 
wall of the separator-bow], where it is forced upward and discharged 
through the outlet ¢ into the lower chamber connecting with the 
spout 7 The separator cones are made of heavily tinned sheet- 
steel about one thirty-second of an inch in thickness, placed one 
upon the other about one sixteenth of an inch apart. 


in principle to the laundry centrifugal drier. By cen- 
trifugal action, set up in a rapidly revolving vessel con- 
taining fresh milk, the cream is driven out of the milk 
and escapes by a suitable spout, the milk being delivered 
through another. Separators are driven at high speed, 
the larger by steam or other mechanical power, the 
smaller by hand. A number of different types are in use 
in dairies and creameries, all of high efficiency. See *xcen- 
trifugal, 3. 

Centrifugal separators are operated in ordinary prac- 
tice so as to leave less than 0.1 of 1 per cent of fat in the 
skim milk; sometimes as little as 0.01 of 1 per cent. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1897, p. 511. 


(f) A device for separating water from steam : usually a 
vessel, placed in the steam-line, having deflectors so 
arranged.as to throw the water against metallic surfaces 
to which it will cling. (g) An insulating grid or plate. of 
glass, vulcanite or other nonconducting material placed 
between the plates of a storage cell. Elect. World and 
Engin., Jan. 30, 1904, p. 224. 


3. A piece of metal placed between two ad- 


separator 


jacent beams to hold them at a fixed distance 
apart.— 4. A device on a ring-spinning ma- 
chine designed to prevent interference between 
the yarns of adjacent spindles. Also called 
antiballooner.— 5. An instrument for separat- 
ing the membranes from the brain in a post- 
mortem examination:— 6, An instrument for 
widening the jaw and effecting separation 
of the crowded teeth.—7, An appliance 
for obtaining the urine secreted by one kidney 
unmixed with that from the other kidney.— 
8. A device used in a type-setting machine to 
permit only one character to pass through at 
a time. 

A switch deflects the type from the disk to a flat trav- 
eling belt. which runs parallel with the disk at this point, 
and which conveys the type to the “separator”— two 
rolls with just enough space between to permit..the 
passage of a single type, so that if the operator has 
played two types which are traveling side by side they 

_ are separated before proceeding farther. 
Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 61. 


9. In elect., a device by means of which a 
single line may be used simultaneously for 
telephony and telegraphic signaling or for 


two distinct sets of telegraphic signals. It 


depends upon the operation, in branch circuits, of two 
sets of receiving instruments, such as a relay in one 
branch and a telephone in the other, without interference. 
The signaling currents differ in frequency, and the in- 
ductance and capacity of the two branch circuits are so 
adjusted that the instrument in each is affected only by 
the current intended for it. Elect. World and Engin., 
April 2, 1904, Ρ. 663.— Electrostatic separator, a 
device for removing native gold and silver from crushed 
ores by the action of an electrostatic field. The particles 
become charged and cling to the surface of a revolving 
metal drum, but the metallic particles lose their charge 
more promptly than the non-conducting material, drop 
from the drum, and are thus separated.— Magnetic 
separator. (*) A magnetic machine, invented by Edi- 
son, used for the separation of magnetic iron ore of low 
quality. The powdered ore is allowed to fall through the 
air in.a thin stream, passing the poles of a series of large 
electromagnets, which draw the magnetic particles away 
from the waste, without coming into contact with them. 
(6) A separator, invented by Venstrom, in which the 
powdered ore is carried by a traveling belt toward a 
partly magnetized cylinder, which attracts the magnetic 
ore, carrying it into a chute leading to the ore-bin, while 
the non-magnetic ore is carried by the belt to the waste 
chute.— Mazza separator, a centrifugal separator 
adapted to the separation of light gases from heavy: 
invented by Mazza of Italy.— Oscillating aepersior, a 
classifying or separating apparatus in which the particles 
of different sizes or specific gravities are stratified or 
separated by an oscillation or rocking motion of the con- 
taining-vessel, instead of by the up-and-down or rotary 
motion used in other types. : 

Sephira (se-fi’rii), n. See *Sephiroth. 

Sephiroth, n. pl. In the cabala, the Sephiroth are the 
ten attributes or intelligences which form the Adam 
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The Ten Sephiroth. 

A, the World of Creation (B’riah); B, the World of Formation 
(Yetsirah); C, the World of Action (Asiah). I. Jachin, the Pillar 
of Mercy; II. Boaz, the Pillar, of Judgment; III. Middle Pillar 
(Compassion). The arrows within the diagram point the order of 
the emanation and reception. 

Kadmon, the ‘Primordial man’ (the Deity). These attri- 
butes emanate from the Hn-Soph, the ‘Infinite.’ Their 


names are as follows: (1) Kether, ‘the crown ; (2) Hak- 
mah, ‘wisdom’; (3) Binah, ‘intelligence’; (4) Hesed, 
‘mercy’ or ‘love’; (5) Pahad, Geburah, or Din, ‘strength 
and justice’; (6) Tiphereth, ‘beauty’; (7) Netsah, ‘firm- 
ness’ or ‘victory’; (8) Hod, ‘majesty’ or ‘splendor’; 
(9) Yesod, ‘foundation’; (10) Malkuth, ‘kingdom.’ 
The Sephiroth are divided three categories called 
’"Amudim, ‘pillars’; numbers 2, 4, and 7 form the right 
pillar, the ‘Pillar of Love’; numbers 1, 6, 9, and 10 form 
the middle pillar, the ‘ Pillar of Mercy’; numbers 3, 5, and 
8 form the left pillar, the ‘Pillar of Judgment.’ The 
Sephiroth are united by links forming three more triads. 
The first, the uppermost triad, is composed of the Crown, 
Wisdom, and Intelligence; the second, of Love, Justice, 
and Beauty; the third, of Firmness, Majesty, and Founda- 
tion. These triads, according to the Zohar, form other 
triads. The three pillars together are known in the 
J sees as Hts-Haim, the Tree of Life. See *Adam 
admon. 


Sepic acid, a brownish-black pigment, one of the me- 
lanins. 


sepion (sé’pi-on), n. See sepiwm. 

seppa (sep’i), a. [Sp. cepa, stump of atree, 
or stock of a vine.] Springing from the roots 
of a previous planting: as, seppa cotton, a 
term used in southern Texas to distinguish 
the plants of a previous season which have 
lived through the winter, from those of the 
following season. Compare *ratoon. U.S. 
Dept. Agr., Div. Entom., Bulletin 45, p. 46. 
sept? (sept), n. [F. sept, < L. septem, seven. 
See seven.]. In music, same as seventh or sev- 
enth-chord. 


nor cartilage, funnel, neck, plate, See *cartilage, 
etc.— Septal gemmation, See *calycinal gemmation. 


septan, a. 11. ». Sameas septan fever (which 
see, under fever1), 
septane (sep’tan), π. [l. sept(em), seven, + 
-ane.| Same as heptane. 
septated, a. 2. In geol., divided by septa. J. 
D. Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 197. 
septavalence (sep-tav’a-lens), n. The state of 
being septavalent. 
septavalency (sep-tav’a-len-si), n. Same as 
_ *&septavalence. | 
septavalent (sep-tav’a-lent), a. [lL septem, 
seven (with termination of Gr. ἑπτά, seven), 
+ E. valent.) Same as *septivalent. 
Chlorine is univalent with respect to hydrogen and 
septavalent with respect to oxygen. 
1). 1. Mendelléjeff in Athenzeum, April 8, 1905, p. 437. 
Septembrisade (sep-tem’bri-sad), n. [Sep- 
tembrist.]. In Fr. hist., the slaughter of}pris- 
oners that occurred in September, 1792, and 
known as the massacre of ο πάν Rowk hence, 
any similar slaughter. See Septembrist. 
Septembriseur (sep-tem-bri-sér’), π. [F.] A 
Septembrist. 
Septembrism iseprtens, brizin), n.  [Septem- 
br(ist) + -ism.] The principles and conduct 
of the French Septembrists. 
septentrionaline (sep-ten’tri-d-na-lin), n. [L. 
septentrionale (see def.) + -ine2.]. A erystal- 
line alkaloid, C3;H4,04No, found in Aconitum 
septentrionale. It melts at 129° C. It depresses 
the action of the heart and both local and gen- 
eral sensibility. 
Septic tank. See *tank. 


septicemia, ”.— Hemorrhagic septicemia. Same 
as cattle-and-game kdisease. 


Septicemic plague. See *plague, 2. 

septicize (sep’ti-siz), v, t.; pret. and pp. sep- 
ticized, ppr. septicizing. [septic + -ize.], To 
render septic. 

septicopyemia, septicopyemia (sep’ti-kd-pi- 
6’mi-i), 7. L. septicus, septic, + pye- 
mia.| Combined septic and purulent infection 
of the blood. 

As the fatal end of the process approaches, the pyemic 
oscillations of the temperature become less typical, and 
the febrile phenomena assume the character of a remit- 
tent septic fever : septicopyemia, . 

Med. Record, June 27, 1903, p. 1007. 

septiferous? (sep-tif’e-rus), a. [NL. sepsis 
(septi-), sepsis, + ferre, bear, + -ous.] Con- 
veying septic poison. 

septillion, ». 3. The cardinal numeral ob- 
tained from a septillion: used like hundred. 

septillionth (sep-til’yonth), a. and n. I. a. 
1. Last in a series of a septillion individuals: 
an ordinal numeral,— 2, Being one of a septil- 
lion equal portions. 

II. ». One of a septillion equal parts of 
anything. 

septipartite (sep’ti-pir-tit), a. 
seven, + partitus, 
seven parts. 

A quartic having three acnodes is the limiting form of 
an anautotomic quartic in which the acnodes are replaced 
by three perigraphic curves; and if a line cutting the 

‘fourth portion in four real points be projected to infinity, 
the projection will be septipartite, 
A. B. Bassett, in Nature, 


[L. septem, 
ivided.] Consisting of 


Noy. 27, 1902, p. 80. 


sequential 


septivalent (sep-tiv’a-lent), a. ([L. septem, 
seven, + KE. valent.] In chem., equivalent in 
combining power to seven atoms of hydrogen. 
Compare heptad. 

septogleum (sep-t6-glé’um), n. [NL. (Sac- 
οατᾶο, 1880), < L. septum, a division, + NL. 
glea, glue.) A genus of parasitic fungi very 
closely related to Glawosporium, from which 
it differs in having elongate several-septate 
conidia. About 25 species have been de- 
scribed. SS. acerinum occurs on leaves of the 
maple. 

septoic (sep-to’ik), a. [L. septem, seven, + 
-0- + -ic.} Same as *heptoic. 

septomaxillary, n. 2. Inichth., asmall paired 
bone oceurring in Amia calva, a ganoid fish. 
It lies above the vomer and below the pre- 
maxillary, entirely out of sight until one of 
those bones is removed. 

septometer! (sep-tom’e-tér), π.. [L. septum, 
partition, + Gr, µέτρον, measure.} An an- 
thropometrical instrument used for measuring 
the thickness of the septum of the nose. 

septometer? (sep-tom’e-tér), n. [sept(ic) + 
-o- + Gr. µέτρον, measure.} An instrument 
for ascertaining the number and kind of sep- 
tie organisms occurring in air. 

Reptor (sep’ton), . [NL., <¢ Gr, σηπτόν, neut. 
of σηπτός, « σήπειν, make rotten.} In med. : (a) 
A principle formerly supposed to be the essence 
of infection... (b) Air deficient in oxygen and 
containing poisonous emanations. 

septonal (sep’td-nal), a. [septon(ate) + -al3.] 
Of or pertaining to a septonate. 

septonate (hap Sent), nm. [lL septem, seven, 
+ tonus, tone, + -atel.] In music, a series of 
seven tones, ranging from the fifth below the 
key-note to the fourth above, proposed by J. 
Klauser, in 1890, as a more rational arrange- 
ment of the tones of the seale.' 

ο οσο (sep-t0’ri-i), κ. [Ν1,. (Fries,"1819), 
ς L. septum, partition (referring to the sep- 
tate spores).] A large genus of spheropsida- 
ceous fungi having pycnidia produced beneath 
the epidermis of the host, and elongate hya- 
line, several-septate spores. Over 900 species 
have been described. They occur chiefly as 
parasites upon leaves, producing discolored 
spots. ο. Rubi is a common species producing 
a leaf-spot disease of the blackberry. 

septum, ”.— Alar septa. See xalar.—Cardinal sep- 
tum, in the extinct rugose corals or Tetracoralla, the 
principal septum or mesentery wall, lying in the fossula 
on the longitvd nal axis of the corallum : contrasted with 
counter kseptwm and *xalar septa.—Counter septum, 
one of the twe principal septa or mesenteric walls in the 
Tetracoralla, contrasted with and lying in the calice op- 
posite to the cardinal septum. See *alar septa.— Hori- 
zontal septum, in ornith., a fibrous membrane overlying 
the cavities containing the liver.— Lateral septum, in 
Ptychoderidz, one of a pair of vascular membranes pass- 
ing from the dorsal wall of the gut in the postbranchial 

ortion of the branchiogenital region to the free border of 
e genital τὸ, Oblique septum, in ornith., a 
sheet of fibrous tissue covering the free walls of the 
thoracic air-sac of either side and uniting with its fellow 
in the mid-dorsal line, thus dividing the body-cavity hor- 
izontally into two parts.— Ph eal septum, in 
embryol., the membrane or partition which for a time sep- 
arates the stomodzeum or mouth-cavity from the pharynx 
in the vertebrate embryo.—Septum bronchiale, a 
projection into the lumen of a bronchial tube at the point 
of its bifurcation. 

seq. Anabbreviation (a) of the Latin sequentes 
or sequentia, the following; (0) .of the Latin 
sequentibus, in the following (places). 

Sequanian, (sé-kwa’ni-an), n. [L. Sequana, 
the Seine, + -ian.] In geol., a division of the 
Jurassie system in France and the Jura, 
equivalent to the upper half of the English 
Corallian. series. .It is subdivided into an 
upper or Astartian and a lower or Rauracian 
substage. 


sequence, ». 7. A musical setting of a litur- 
gical prose or sequence.— 8. In math., an in- 
finite set of numbers or objects arranged so! 
that every one has a definite numbered posi- 


tion.— Fundamental sequence, in math., every pro- 
gression or regression which belongs to a given series.— 
Harmonic sequence of vowels, in pAilol., a principle 
or tendency in certain languages, as in Turkish and other 
languages of the Ural-Altaic family, whereby the vowels 
of the terminations conform to -the general quality — 
‘heavy’ or ‘guttural’ (a, ο, u), or ‘light’ or ‘ palatal (6, 7, 
ii, 6)—of the first or root vowel, as in av-mak, sev-mek, 
etc. The principle is one of assimilation, somewhat 
analogous to that of mutation or umlaut in the Teutonic 
languages.— Regular sequence, a sequence in which 
there is a place beyond which all the elements differ from 
each other by less than ε, where ε is any fixed positive 
rational number. 


sequential, a. 2. Noting land-forms produced 


sequential 


by erosive processes acting in consequence of 
uplifts which initiate a new cycle of erosion. 
ο “Jnitial” is therefore a term adapted to ideal rather 
than to actual cases, in treating which the term “ sequen- 
tial” and its derivatives will be found more appropriate. 
W. M. Davis, in Geog. Jour. (R. α. S.), XIV. 487. 
πώς (sé-kwes-trek’t6-mi), η. 
[NL. sequestrum + Gr. ἐκτομή, excision.] An 
operation for the removal of a sequestrum. 
sequin”, (sé’kwin), ». [Origin uncertain.] A 
large basket of the Californian and south- 
western Indians, used for storing seeds. 

The art sense of the western basket makers extends to 
other objects made of grass or plants, and is particularly 
conspicuous in their so-called “sequin,” or granary, 
which, while crude, is essentially artistic and attractive. 

Sct, Amer., Oct. 10, 1903, p. 263. 

sequoia-borer (sé-kwoi’ii-bor’ér),  ». 
*borer. ) 

sequoiene (sé-kwoi’én), n. Lie uoia + -ene.] 
A erystalline hydrocarbon, C,H 9, found in 
the needles of Sequoia Washingtoniana of Cali- 
fornia. 

seradella (ser-a-del’ii), η. 

seraf, serafic, serafim. 
of seraph, ete. 

serah (ser’ii), π. [Malay sarah, serah, Jav. 
serah, yield, deliver, hand over.] A present 
of money or goods sent by the ruler to a 
village (usually to some leading individ- 
ual), for which a quantity of produce much 
exceeding the gift.in value is, demanded: a 
favorite way of obtaining revenue: in. the 
Malay states. } 

Serah.— This is a very well-known manner of obtaining 
revenue, and is as much valued. by the taxing classes as 


it is abominated by those upon whom devolves the duty 
of paying taxes. Geog. Jour. (R. G. S.), 1X. 18. 


Seraphic Doctor, a title bestowed upon. St. Teresa, from 
a wound in her heart which, in a vision, she felt: made by 
a seraph or an angel. 


Teresa, by a definitive decree of the Tribunal of the 
Rota, is formally declared a Doctor of the Church. The 
“seraphic doctor,” the antonomasia by which she is as 
often as not referred to in Spain, relates to this, and not 
to the Doctor’s degree bestowed upon her, after her 
death, by the University of Salamanca. 

G. C. Graham, Santa Teresa, iv. 

Seraphs (ser’afs), ». [Nominally NL., a 
blunder for Serapis (?), or for some form based 
on the original of seraph, and hence later 
altered to Seraphys.|] A genus of recent and 
Tertiary gastropod mollusks with .elongate 
subeylindrical or fusiform shell and short 
spire largely overlapped by the body-whorl. 

serch, v. and n. A simplified spelling of 
search. 

sereh (s6’re), n. Avserious disease of sugar- 
cane, the cause of which is not well under- 
stood. Also called fan disease. . 

A whole group of diseases, the etiology of which mere 
field study and ‘the ordinary laboratory methods do not 
appear to be competent to unravel; for example, the 
California (Anaheim) vine disease, the wilt of the orange, 
the sereh disease of the sugar cane, gum diseases, the 
yellows and rosette of the peach, the winter blight of the 
tomato, the internal brown spotting of potato tubers, etc. 

E. F. Smith, in Science, April 18, 1902, Ῥ. 611. 
serendibite (sé-ren’di-bit), 3. [Serendib, 
Ceylon, + -ite2.] A borosilicate of aluminium, 
iron, calcium, and magnesium, which occurs in 
blue grains near Kandy, Ceylon. 
serendipity (ser-en-dip’i-ti),. [A humorous 
formation, with an allusion to dip, from Seren- 
dip, a form of Serendib, a former name of 
Ceylon, + -ity.. The island of Serendib figures 
in Eastern romance. The name is from Ar. 
Serendib, Sarandib, also’ Sarandip (LiL. Seren- 
divi, pl., as the name of the people), MGr. 
Σιελεδίβα, < Skt. Simhala-dvipa, the island of 
Ceylon, < Simhala, Ceylon (< simha, lion), + 
dvipa, island. The Skt. Simhala is in Pali 
Sihalan, whence *Silan,. Old. Tamil , Ilam, 
whence Malay Sailan, Kuropean Seilan, Zeilon, 
Ceylon.) The happy faculty, or luck, of find- 
ing, by “accidental sagacity,” interesting 
items of information or unexpected proofs of 
one’s theories; discovery of things unsought: 
a factitious word humorously, invented by 
Horace Walpole. 


This discovery [of the two coats of arms of the Capello 
family of Venice] I made by a talisman, which Mr. Chute 
calls the sortes Walpolianee, by which I find everything I 
want, & pointe nommée, wherever I dip for it. This dis- 
covery, indeed, is-almost of that kind which.L call. seren- 
dipity, a very expressive word, which, as I have nothing 
better to tell you, I shall endeavor to explain to you; 
you will understand it better by the derivation than 
by the definition. I once read a silly, fairy tale, called 
the three Princes of Serendip; as their Highnesses tray- 
eled they were always making discoveries, by accidents 
and sagacity, of things which they were not in quest 
of: for instance, one of them discovered that a mule 


430 


See 


Same as serradilla. 
Simplified spellings 


blind of the right eye had traveled the same road 
lately because the grass was eaten only on the left 
side, where it was worse than on the right—now do 
you understand serendipity? one of the most remark- 
able instances of this accidental sagacity (for you must 
observe that no discovery of a thing you are looking for, 
comes under this description,) was of my Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who, happening to dine at Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don’s, found out the marriage of the Duke of York and 
Mrs. Hyde by the respect with which her mother treated 
her at table. Walpole, Letters to Horace Mann, CCLI. 
serendipper (ser-en-dip’ér), n. [serendip(ity) 
+ -er (after dipper).] One who has the gift 
of serendipity, or who finds things unsought, 
by mere ‘dipping.’ See *serendipity. N. Y. 
Times Sat. Rev., April 29, 1905, p. 282. [Nonce- 


word. | 

sergeant-painter (sir’jent-pan’tér), η. The 
title of the chief portrait-painter attached to 
the royal court of England. 

Fine specimens of the work of some early Tudor ser- 
geant-painter. 

H. E. D. Blakiston, in Burlington Mag., V. 211. 

Sergestes (sér-jes’téz), n. [NL.,'< L. Serges- 
tus, @ steersman among the followers of 
Aineas.] A genus of Crustacea, belonging to 
the order Schizopoda. 

serge-twill (sérj’twil), n. 
mere-twill. 

serging (sér’jing),. [serge + -ing].] In 
sewing-machine work, a method of stitching, 
resembling blindstiteching, done. on carpet- 
sewing machines. See carpet-sewing machine, 
under *sewing-machine. 

Sergt. An abbreviation of Sergeant. 

seriary (sé’ri-a-ri),.a. [L. series, series, + 
-ary.| Serial: particularly relating to the 
position of man in the animal series. J. 
Deniker, The Races of Man, p.65. [Rare.] 

Serica, η. 2. [ῖ. ο.) Anindividual ofthe genus 
Serica.—Iridescent serica, an American scarabeid 
beetle, Serica tricolor, dull bluish black in color, which 
damages the foliage of fruit-trees. See pear kleaf-chafer. 

sericic (sé-ris’ik), a. [serie + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to or derived from silk.—Sericic 
acid, a deliquescent, transparent, amorphous compound, 
Ci5H3007N 4, prepared by the action of barium hydroxid 
on purified silk. repre οι. 

sericitization (ser-i-sit-i-za’shgn), n. [sericite 
+ -ize + -ation.] In petrog., the alteration 
of a mineral or rock to sericite. 

All the transverse sections show a rather coarse and 
poorly defined cleavage and a very faint polarization in 
the matrix, in some cases none at all, indicating incom- 
plete sericitization. 

Contrib. to Keon. Geol,, U. Β. Geol: Surv., Bulletin 213, 

[1905, p. 363. 
sericostomatid (ser’i-k6-stom’a-tid), π. and a. 
1. η... A member of the trichopterous family. 
Sericostomatide. 

Ii. a. Having the characters of or belong- 

ing {ο the family Sericostomatide. 
serictery (se-rik’te-ri), ». [NL. sericterium.] 
Same, as sericteriwm. mi 

A pair of silk or spinning glands (sericteries) which 
unite to form a single duct opening in the upper lip at 
the end of the lingua, which is modified to form the spin- 
neret. 4. S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 339. 

series, ». 6. In math.: (0) A sequence of 
things such that the situation (before or after) 
of each ¢an be told with respect to any other; 
a set.—11. In elect., an arrangement of units 
of a group of cells, generators, or other electri- 
eal devices (such.as condensers, resistance- 
coils, lamps, or the like), such that the positive 
terminal of the first is connected to the nega- 
tive terminal of the second and soon. See 
*series-connected. 

We thus arrive at the second and third classes, namely, 
series andshunt machines. Eneye. Brit., XX VII. 587. 
Absolutely convergent series, in math.,aseries which 
remains convergent when its terms are replaced by their 
absolute values.— Allegheny River series, a series of 
sandstones, shales, and limestones, with interbedded coal- 
deposits, developed along the Allegheny river in western 
Pennsylvania, It belongs to the Upper Carboniferous 
measures, attains a thickness of 250-300 feet, and lies be- 
tween the Pottsville conglomerate below and the Cone- 
maugh series above.— Alternating series, in math., a 
series whose terms are alternately positive and negative. 
— Aorere series [Maori Aorere, a valley in New Zealand, 
from daorere, also aorewa, light, flying clouds], a division 
of the Lower Silurian formation in New Zealand.— Arisaig 
series, a term used by the Canadian geologists to include 
the series of Silurian strata which. are highly developed 
in northeastern Nova Scotia. Thestrata consist of shales 
and limestones, and are exposed in a fine series along the 
sea-coast for a distance of several miles. They abound in 
fossils which indicate that their age is Middle and Upper 
Silurian. The strata are highly inclined but conformable, 
and appear to be wedged in between Carboniferous and 
volcanic rocks,—Atane series, a series of Cretaceous 
plant-bearing beds in western Greenland, containing. re- 
mains of the poplar, fig, laurel, oak, and other dicotyle- 
dons, with ferns, cycads, and conifers, and, interbedded 
therewith, marine strata of Upper Cretaceous age.— Ba- 
juvarian series, a division of the pelagic Triassic rocks 


Same as *cassi- 


Gaspé sandstones, and 


series 


of the Mediterranean province, as recognized by the Aus- 
trian geologists. It constitutes the uppermost part of the 
Upper Trias and includes the Juvavian and Rhetic 
stages.— Banff series [ Banj, a townin Alberta, Canada], 
a series of limestones and shales in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountain region, regarded by Canadian geologists as of 
Upper Devonian or Lower Carboniferous age. It attains 
a thickness of 5,100 feet, and is underlain by the ‘ Inter- 
mediate limestone’ (Devonian) and overlain by the Creta- 
ceous Kootanie group.—Bastion series, a division of 
the Lias in New Zealand.— Baton River series, a divi- 
sion of the Upper Silurian formation in New Zealand.— 
Belly River series, a subdivision of the Cretaceous 
formation in’ Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
Canada, regarded by Canadian geologists as equivalent to 
the lowest part of the Montana group. ‘It is thought to 
be underlain by the Niobrara group and is overlain by 
the Fort Pierre group. It consists of fresh-water beds 
which bear a fauna largely identical with that of the 


Laramie group.—Bernardston series, a terrain in 


Massachusetts, consisting of crystalline limestone: asso- 
ciated with hydromica schist, gneiss, granite, diorite, 
quartzite, etc. The limestone and quartzite contain De- 
vonian fossils. The crystalline character of the rocks is 
the result of synchronous metamorphism of the whole 
series of beds:—Blackwood series, a division of sup- 
posed Precambrian strata in central England.—Brand 
series, a division of the rocks of Leicestershire, England, 
regarded as. of Precambrian age.— Caledonian se- 
ries, a series of gneisses and schists “hae ee the east- 
ern portion of the Northwest Highlands of Scotland, 
and associated with the Precambrian Lewisian gneiss. 
Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sci., 1901, p. 623.— 
Cantorian series. See *cantorian.— Cardinal num- 
ber of a series. See *xnuwmber.—Catlin’s River 
series, a division of the Jurassic rocks in New Zealand. 
—Cimarron series, a subdivision of the Permian in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory, regarded by 
Western geologists as equivalent to the Upper Permian 
of Europe, by European geologists (Frech) as equiva- 
lent to the Upper Dyas (Zechstein). It is underlain in 
Kansas by the Wellington shales and overlain by 
Mesozoic beds. Its fauna is small, consisting of a few 
vertebrates (Hryops megacephalus), lamellibranchs (Cono- 
cardium, Schizodus, Pleurophorus, etc.), gastropods, and 
a Dielasma.—Closed series. Same as closed *xset.— 
Coherent series. Same as coherent *set.— Cohesive 
series. Same as cohesive *xset—Comanche series, a 
name given to the Lower Cretaceous rocks of Texas.— 
Compact series, in math., series that have a term 
between any two.— Complete series. Same as com- 
plete *set.— Condensed series, Same as condensed 
*set.—Conditionally convergent series, in math.: 
(a) A series which sometimes loses its convergence, or at 
least changes its value, when the order of its terms is 
changed. (b) A series not absolutely convergent.— Cone- 
maugh’ series, in the Carboniferous rocks of Penn- 
sylvania, the Barren measures which lie between the 
lower and upper productive measures.— Connected 
series. Same as connected *xset— Continuous jseries, 
in math., a dense series satisfying Dedekind’s postulate. 
—Coosa series, a series of limestones and shales in 
Alabama (named from Coosa county), portions of which 
have afforded fossils of Lower Cambrian age.— Counta- 
ble series. Sameas denumerable xseries.—Coutchich- 
ing series, a series of schists in the archean area near 
Rainy Lake, on the border of Ontario and*Minnesota. 
The name was preted by A. ©. Lawson. Geol. Surv. 
Canada, 1890-91, I. Rep. G, p. 39.— Dalradian series,’a 
local term, proposed in 1891, by Sir A. Geikie, for an im- 
portant series of rea glee Gig rocks in central, southern, 
and eastern Scotland. The series includes many kinds 
of schists, graywackes, quartzites, and limestones, altered 
sedimentary strata whose exact stratigraphic position is 
not fully determined. Both Cambrian and Precambrian 
strata are represented, with possibly even later sedi- 
ments. The name is from the Celtic region of Dalriada, 
where these rocks are well developed. Gerkie, Text- 
book of Geol., p. 893.—Denumerable series, in math., 
a series whose elements form a denumerable set. See 
denumerable *xset.—Discrete series, in math., any 
simply ordered set or class which satisfies Dedekind’s 
postulate, and of which every. element, unless it be the 
last, has an immediate successor, and every element, 
unless it be the first, has an immediate predecessor.— 
Dogger series. See dogger?.—Dunkard series, a 
division of the Carboniferous series in the Appalach- 
ian region, essentially equivalent to the Upper Barren 
measures and constituting the latest phase of Ῥα]εο- 
zoic sedimentation in this region. By some writers the 
flora of these rocks is regarded as indicating Permian 
age.— Elk River series, a subdivision of the Upper Car- 
boniferous of the Appalachian region in North America, 
It is also known as the Barren measures or Conemaugh 
series, and attains a thickness of 800 feet. Itis underlain 
by the lower coal-bearing or productive measures and 
followed by the upper productive measures. It contains 
some valuable coal-seams and in some of the limestones 
Productus longispinus and P. semireticulatus— Estu- 
arine series, a subdivision of the Jurassic system in 
the vicinity. of Yorkshire, England. It is regarded by 
British geologists as equivalent to a part of the Inferior 
Odlite or Bajocian, It consists of three different series 
of estuarine beds, the lower and middle of which are 
separated by the Millepore bed, the middle and upper 
by. the Scarborough or Gray limestone series. Their 
combined thickness is 600 feet. It is underlain by the 
Dogger and overlain by the Cornbrash. It is character- 
ized by a terrestrial flora consisting of ferns, cycads, 
gingkos, and conifers.—F n series, a division 
of the Carboniferous series in Bristol and Somerset, 
England.— Floridian series, See *Floridian.—Fun- 


‘damental series. Same as fundamental xset.— Gaspé 


series, a term applied by the Canadian geologist Logan 
to a series of limestones and sandstones on the penin- 
sula of Gaspé, having a thickness estimated to be 
not less than 10,000 feet. The lower part. of the series 
was termed the Gaspé limestones and the upper part the 
the former were regarded as 
equivalent to Upper Silurian strata, the latter to Devo- 
nian, It is now known that both limestones and sand- 
stones are of Devonian age, and they have been more 
precisely designated, in order of age from below up, the 


series 


St. Alban, Bon Ami, and Grande Gréve limestones and 
the Gaspé sandstones. The limestone beds are profuse 
in fossils; the sandstones less so, but the composition 
of the latter indicates deposit in a coastal lagoon with an 
occasional inrush of ovean waters carrying marine fossils. 
— Grenville series, a series of quartzites, slates, schists, 
and gneisses, together with igneous intrusives, of the 
original Laurentian area of Ontario, Canada. This is re- 
garded as the equivalent. of the Hastings series and as 
older than the original Huronian of Lake Huron. The 
clastics are considered by the Canadian geologists the 
oldest sediments of the geologic column.— Gympie 
series, a subdivision of the Permo-Carboniferous system 
in Queensland, lying at the base of the system and over- 
lain by the Star formation. It is said to reach sometimes 
more than 20,000 feet) in thickness ‘and contains many 
plants and marine fossils.—Harmonic line-series, in 
phys., a series of lines in the spectrum of an element 
arranged in a regular order of distances which is found 
to be accurately represented. by a simple mathematical 
formula. See *convergence frequency and. spectral 
*series.— Hawkesbury series, a group of terrestrial 
sandstones and shales in New South Wales, regarded 
as of Triassic age.— Hokkaido series, a subdivision 
of the Cretaceous system in Japan, correlated with the 
Middle aud Upper divisions of Europe.— Homologous 
series. See Aomologous (c).—Horton series, a sub- 
‘division of the Carboniferous system in Nova -Scotia 
and: New Brunswick. It is referred to the Lower Sub- 
carboniferous and is underlain by Devonian rocks and 
overlain by the Windsor series. It contains numerous 
plant remains (erect trees) and fishes.— Huggins series, 
in phys., the long well-known series of. lines in the 
spectrum of hydrogen (of which the red © line is the 
beginning), shown by the: photographs of Huggins. to 
extend far into the ultra-violet in the spectra of stars be- 
longing to Secchi’s class 1: in contradistinction to) the 
second series discovered by Pickering in the spectrum of 
¢ Puppis and afew other stars.—In multiple series, in 
elect., connected in a series of multiple groups, as when 12 
cells of a battery are arranged in fourgroups of three cells 
each placed in multiple, and the groups are connected in 
series.—In series, See series &circuit.— Integral series 
in math., a scries of ascending successive positive integral 
powers of a variable, as phe 
Ag + Aye + gt? Fie ey 
—Isologous. series. See isologous.—James River 
series, a subdivision of the Cretaceous system in eastern 
North America, which forms the lowest part of the Poto- 
mac series and is followed by the Rappahannock beds. 
By some American geologists, it is now correlated with 
the Upper Jurassic .system.—Kakanul series, a sub- 
division of the Upper Silurian system in New Zealand. 
It belongs to the. Beaton River series, which forms the 
upper part.of the Takaka system.—Keele series, the 
highest. subdivision of the Carboniferous, rocks in North 
Staffordshire, England, overlying the Newcastle-under- 
Lyme group.— Kootanay serics, a subdivision of the 
Cretaceous..system in. the Rocky Mountain region. of 
northwestern America. It forms there the base of the 
Cretaceous system, and is overlain by the. Intermediate 
series and correlated with the Lower Cretaceous by 
Canadian geologists. It is characterized by plant re- 
mains, lacking angiosperms, and consists of fresh-water 
βρες Mageltanian series, a series of Tertiary de- 
Beals lying unconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of 
atagonia. They are regarded by Scott as of late Eocene 
or early Oligocene age.—Maplewell series, a division 
of supposed Precambrian rocks in the Malvern Hills of 
England, lying between the Blackwood and the Brand 
series.— Mataura series, the uppermost division of the 
Jurassic rocks of New Zealand. It consists of estuarine 
deposits with terrestrial plant remains, and overlies the 
Putakaka series, carrying marine fossils.—Mauch 
Chunk series, the upper member of the Lower Car- 
boniferous series in the Appalachian region, consisting 
chiefly of red shales and sandstones, and overlying the 
Pocono, series.— Merced series, a sezvies of Pliocene 
sediments in California. Amer. Jour. Sci., Jan., 1904, p. 
92.—M-thod of complete series. See *xmethod.— 
Mona serics, a name given by De la Beche tothe crystal- 
line rocks of Anglesey.— Mount Vernon series, a divi- 
sion of the Cretaceous Potomac series of the Atlantic 
border of the United States, which lies above the 
Rappahannock and below the Aquia Creek divisions. 
— Multiple series. (α) In math., a double or higher 
dimeusiuual secies. (0) In elect., said of a circuit in 
which several groups (of cells, generators, condensers or 
the like) are connected in multiple while the members 
of each group are arranged in series.— Newark series, 
the Triassic rocks of eastern North America, laid down in 
long estuaries or lagoons which extend, with interrup- 
tions, from Nova Scotia to South Carolina. These de- 
posits consist es pes of red sandstones, conglomerates, 
and black and red shales intercalated with sheets of. ig- 
neous rocks. In the Connecticut valley. they are cele- 
brated for the vast numbers of foot-prints of labyrintho- 
donts and probably dinosaurian reptiles, and both there 
and farther south for their fishes, cycads, ferns, and 
conifers. The. series carries important coal-beds in 
Virginia and North Carolina.—New York series, the 
series of sedimentary formations of Paleozoic age which 
occur in the State of New York, or the subdivision and 
classification, of that series as yroposed by the original 
State gevlogists (1836-43). It was the purpose of these 
geologists (Mather, Emmons, Vanuxem, Conrad, and 
all) to institute a series of stratigraphic units of ap- 
proximately equal value; they also made use of assem- 
blages of these units, termed by some of them ‘groups,’ 
by others ‘divisions.’ These were four in number, 
namely (beginning at the bottom of the entire μα» 
Champlain, Ontario, Helderberg, Erie; a fifth, Catskill, 
was employed by Mather. The gradual encroachment of 
the English standard divisions of the Paleozoic rocks 
eventually displaced these Μπ but they are now in 
revived favor, since experience has shown that. they 
meet the actual conditions more satisfactorily than the 
European terms. The unit terms of the New York 
series were wholly stratigraphic, and the geologists did 
not contemplate any uniform minor grouping of these 
units. Such a grouping, however, gradually came into 
general use, and thereby the unit terms were in several 
instances duplicated. Thus the term ‘Niagara’ came to 


beemployed not only as a unit term, ‘ Niagara limestone,’ 
but αἱβο 5 ‘Niagara group,’ including the Medina sand- 


stone, Clinton limestone and shale, and the Niagara shale 


and limestone. The: terms Trenton, Onondaga, Hamil- 
ton, and Chemung were similarly expanded. The terms 
of the New York series became of general application 
wherever Paleozoic rocks were studied in America, and 
the series: has served as a standard of reference. Its 
Lore accepted form, which conserves all the original 
ocal stratigraphic terms and expresses the most practi- 
cable grouping of those terms, is as follows: 


























ERA OR PERIOD OR 
SYSTEM. GROUP. κ ή ads 
{ Neocarbonic pan ον. λα, 
napp beds 
Carbonic | Os wayo beds . 
anama conglomera 
Paleocarbonic . Cattaraugus. beds 
(incl. Wolf Creek conglom 
erate) | 
Chemung beds 
Chautauquan ; (Catskill sandstone local 
facies) 
bo Portage beds 
Ἔ 8 (Naples beds, Ithaca 
7, > \Senecan beds, Oneonta beds, 
.. local facies) 
b Genesee shale 
5. Tully limestone 
Devonic< 2 5 ( Erian Hamilton beds 
sy ( Marcellus shale 
. Ulsterian Onondaga limestone 
So Schoharie grit 
6's { Oriskanian Esopus grit 
as Oriskany beds 
& Port Ewen limestone 
Helderber- Becraft limestone 
gian New Scotland beds 
Coeymans limestone 
Manlius limestone 
Cayugan Rondout waterlime 
(Neontaric) Cobleskill limestone 
Salina beds. | 
(Shawangunk grit) 
Ontaric Guelph dolomite 
or Niagaran Lockport dolomite 
Siluric (Mesontaric) ) Rochester shale 
Clinton beds 
Oswegan Medina sandstone 
(Paleontaric) ( (Oneida conglomerate) 
Cincinnatian πώς beds (Ohio and 
(N oat Lorraine beds 
plainic) Utica shale 
Champlainic | Mohawkian Trenton limestone 
(Lower Siiuricy (Mesocham- ΄ < Llack river limestone 
or Ordovicic) ‘plainic) Lowville limestone 
Canadian Chazy li 
y limestone 
bs Beekmantown limestone 
Greenfield limestone 
Cambric Saratogan Potsdam sandstone 
or } eevee shale 
Taconic 2 Georgia slates 
Georgian Stissing quartzite 





Normal series. Same as *Cantorian series.—Oreti 
series, a subdivision of the Triassic system in New Zea- 
land, lying at the base and overlain by the Wairoa series. 
— Oscillating series, a series the value of which is dif- 
ferent when we agree to takealways an even, from what it 
is when we take always an odd number of terms, for exam- 

le, 1—1+1—1+.. .—Ozark series, aterm applied by 
ΗΡΙ to a series of dolomites and sandstones in the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri, partly of Cambrian and, in 
the upper part, of Lower Silurian age.—Paniselian 
series, a series of, sparsely fossiliferous, coarse, glau- 
conitic sands typically exposed at Mont Panisel, near 
Mono, Belgium, and forming the top member of the Bel- 
gian Lower Eocene. It lies between the Ypresian below 
and the Bruxellian beds above.— Paradoxidian series. 
Same as Paradoxidian xgroup.— Parallel serics, in 
elect. See multiple ‘*series.—Pareora series, a 
term applied by Hutton to the Miocene beds of New Zea- 
land, comprising sandstones, clays, andlimestones. Their 
invertebrate fauna is remarkable by reason of the large 
size of many of the pelecypods and Bastropods, giving ita 
tropical expression. The upper part of the series, which 
consists of shales and: lignites, contains a tropical fossil 
flora.— Partial serics, Same as partial xset.— Patoot 
series, the Upper Cretaceous beds of Greenland, which 
lie above the Atana group of Middle Cretaceous age, and 
are probably equivalent to the Montana group of the 
western United States and British Columbia, The fossil 
contents comprise marine invertebrates and plants, the 
latter exhibiting Tertiary affinities and comprising such 
genera as indicate a warm temperate climate for that 
region during late Cretaceous time.— Perfect series. 
Same as perfect xset.— Pocono series, the basal member 
of the Lower Carboniferous system of Pennsylvania and 
the western slope of the Appalachians as far south as 
Alabama. It lies between Upper Devonian beds of Che- 
mung age below and the Mauch Chunk formation above, 
and consists of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, 
which aggregate 1,000 feet in thickness. The deposits are 
mostly of estuarine and terrestrial origin, with some thin 


series-motor 


Martin series of Upper Cretaceous age.— Puget series, 
a series of sandstones, shales, and coal-beds, underlying 
the Tejon group in the State of Washington, and contain- 
ing molluscan and plant remains of Eoceue ‘lertiaiy age. 
—Putakaka series, a group of marls, sandstones, and 
conglomerates, with irregular beds of coal, in New Zea- 
land, containing marine invertevrate and plant fossils of 
Jurassic age.— Rappahannock series, a division of the 
Potomac series or Lower Cretaceous of the eastern coast 
beit of the United States, being the second division from 
ths base, lying above the James River and below the Mount 
Vernon divisions. Regular series, in math., aseries in 
which, after some term, the difference of terms (successive 
or not) becomes less than any assigned value huwever 
small.—§$t. Marys River series, in geol..a series of 
Cretaceous, strata in British North America which has 
been referred to the age of the Lower Laramie. beds.— 
Scarborough series, in geol., a subdivision of the In- 
ferior Odlite or Bajocian rocks of Yorkshire, England.— 
Series circuit, coil.. See circuit, *coill.— Series 
macbine Sam¢# as series dynamo. See electric machine. 
—Series-multiple, in elect., said of a circuit in which 
a number of groups (of cells, generators, condensers or 
the like) are connected in series while the members of 
each group are arranged in multiple.— Series of Titius. 
See the extract. 


In the first place, the planets known for ages— Mer- 
cury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Satuin—are 80 
arranged that the interval between. any two consecutive 
orbits, passing from within outward, almost exactly 
doubles. This phenomenon was first’ emphasized by 
Titius, professor at the University of Wittenberg, and is 
consequently known as the ‘‘ Series of Titius.” I owever, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter the distrnce was 
so great that at this point a member of the Series of 
Titius was wanting. Indeed, Kepler, in his ‘“‘ Mysterium 
Cosmographicum” of 1596, had introduced at this gapa 
regular body as the symbol of an_undisccvered planet. 
When Herschel (1781) discovered Uranus beyond Saturn, 
it came to light that this planet also continued with ex- 
actness the Series of Titius outwardly. 

: Sct. Amer. Sup., Jan. 25, 1908, p. 61, 


Series-parallel. See *series-multiple.— Shasta-Chico 
series, a division of the Cretaceous system in Cali- 
fornia, ‘divided, in ascending order, into the Knox- 
ville, Horsetown, and Chico beds.— Simple series, in 
math., a series of one dimension.— Solu series, 
aterm which has been applied to certain postglacial de 
posits in France containing paleolithic human_imple- 
ments, based upon their relative finish of workmans ip. 
The Solutrian deposits take their name from Solutré in 
Burgundy. The flints found in them have been more 
deftly worked than those of *Mousterian, * Acheulian, 
and *Chellean deposits (see these terms), but are. not 
as highly finished as those of the Magdalenian. This 
classification is entirely ind« pendent of evidence of su- 
perposition of deposits.— ΕΤεοίτα] series, in phys., a 
group or series of lines in the spectrum the wave- 
lengths. of which are related in some definite and 
systematic manner such that the position of one of 
them being given that of the others may be computed 
—Stockdale series, the lowest division of the Silurian 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, England, equivalent 
to the Llandovery group and subdivided intoa series of 
graptolitic zones.— Tcjon series, the upper member of 
the Eocene Tertiary on the Pacific coast.— Transitional 
series, in paleon., an evolutional series of genetically 
related varietal forms which present gradual mutation 
from one species to another through successive geologi- 
cal horizons.— Uitenhage series, a formation in South 
Africa, retarded as of Lower Cretaceous age and havin 
some plant species identical with those of the Rajmah 
series of eastern India, whichis accc unted of late Jurassic 
age. The Uitenhage beds are regarded as indicating the 
continued existence of the belt of. emerged land between 
India and South. Africa beyond Juiassic and into Creta- 
ceous time — Ultrabasic serics, those igneous rocks 
which contain less than the normal percentages of silica 
of the basic rocks, that is, rocks below 40 per cent 
Geikie, Text-book of Geol, Ῥ. 240.—Unartok series, 
Eocene beds on the shore of Disko Island, Greenland, from 
which a considerable series of plants (Laurus, Jualans, 
Magnolia, Quercus, Sequoia) has been described by Heer. 
—Unconditionally convergent. series, in math,: 
(a) A series which is convergent and has the same value, 
whatever the order of its terms. (0) Same as absolutely 
convergent *xserves.— Waihao series, a division of the 
Upper Silurian rocks in New Zealand.— Wairoa series, 
a division of the Triassic ο igi in New Zealand, lying 
above the Oreti and below the Otapiri series.— Wanaka 
series, a lower division of the Takaka system or Silurian 
of New Zealand.— Well-ordered series. Same as well- 
ordered set. See kwell-ordered, 2.— White River series, 
an extensive series of fresh-water Miocene Tertiary beds 
which cover large areas in Colorado, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas, and extend into the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, These beds have a thickness of about 800 feet 
and have been subdivided, on the basis of the fossils they 
carry, into the Protoceras, Oreodon, and Titanotherium 
beds, all of which are profuse in mammalian remains. 


series-connected (sé’réz-ko-nek’ted), p. a. 


In elect., said of a battery or group of gene- 
rators connected positive terminal of the first 
to negative terminal cf the second, and so on, 
so that the electromotive force of the group is 
the sum of the electromotive forces of the 
units and the resistance of the group is the 
sum of their resistances. Steinmetz,. Elect. 
Engineering, p. 107. 


intercalated beds which contain marine fossils.— Potency Series-dynamo (s6’réz-ci’na-md),”, Inelect., 


of a series, Same as cardinal *xnumber of a series,— 
Pueyrredon series, a series of greensands, conglomer- 
ates, sands, and clays, 800 feet thick, forming the lower 


a machine the field coils of which are in series 
with the armature circuit. 


art of the Cretaceous system of western Patagonia. The series-generator (sé’réz-jen’e-ra-tor), n. See 


ower beds contain Exogyra; the upper, or Belgrano beds 
of sandstones and clays, contain an abundant molluscan 
fauna of Middle Cretaceous age. The Pueyrredon series 
lies upon black Jurassic shales and is overlain by the San 


series-motor (s6’réz-m6’tér), . 


*scries-dynamo. 
See *series- 
dynamo. 


series-transformer 


geries-transformer (sé’réz-trans-for’mér), η. 
See *transformer. 

series-turn (sé’réz-térn), n. Any one of the 
ampere-turns in the series-windings of. the 
field coils of an electric generator or motor. 

serific (se-rif’ik), a. [Irreg. < L. seri(cum), 
silk, + -ficus, < facere, make.].. Pertaining to 
the making of silk threads; having the func- 
tion of making silk threads: as, the serific 
glands m4 Sines tae ῃ aN 

serigra ser‘i-graf), n. rreg. . seri- 
Commie eilk, + Gr. γράφειν, write.} .An instru- 
ment for testing the uniformity of raw. silk. 

serimeter (se-rim’e-tér), nm [Irreg,. < L. 
seri(cum), silk, + Gr. µέτρον, measure.] ΑΠ 
instrument for testing the tensile, strength of 
silk thread. 

serinda, n. See *sarinda. 

serine (ser’ in), n. ΠΠ, ser(iewm), silk, + 
-ine2,.] Α colorless compound, HOCH >- 
CH(NH.)COOH, prepared by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid on» sericin.’ It forms 
monoclinic crystals, and is also called a-amino- 
hydracrylic acid. 

serio-comic, a. II. ». A professional singer 
of serio-comi¢ songs; one who performs serio- 
comic roles. 

Seriphus (ser’i-fus), n. [NL., < Gr. σέριφος, a 
kind of locust, also a kind of wormwood.] A 
genus of scitenoid fishes known from one spe- 
cies found in the eastern Pacific. 

sermonoid (sér’mon-oid), κ. [sermon + -oid.] 
Something resembling a sermon. [Nonce- 
word. } 

A sarcasm is converted into a wort 


. . 


noid. 
oe, Marginalia, v. 
sermonology (sér-mo-nol’6-ji), n. [sermon + 
-ology.| The art of sermon-writing and preach- 
ing; sermons and their delivery; homiletics. 
[Rare.] | | 
Few liberal-minded preachers would not, prize the op- 
portunity ofinvestigating . . . the sermonology of ancient 
and medieval as well as of modern times. 
Kidder, Homiletics, iii. 
sernamby (sér’nam-bi), π. [Perhaps. based 
on Serinhem, Serenhem, a name of Pernam- 
buco.] A coarse form of Para. rubber ob- 
tained from latex which has coagulated before 
it could be smoked in the usual manner or 
which has been seraped from the collecting 
vessels. See Para rubber, under *rubber. 
serocolitis (s6’r6-k6-li’tis), πα. .[NL.. < L. 
serum, serum, + Gr. κόλον, colon, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the peritoneum covering the 
colon. 
serocyst (sé’ro-sist), n. 
Gr. κύστις, bladder.] A tumor, as of the breast, 
which contains one or more cysts: possibly a 
dilatation of lactiferous ducts. 
serocystic (sé-r6-sis’tik), a. [serocyst + -ic.] 
Relating to, or of the nature of, a serocyst. 
serodiagnosis (s6-r6-di-ag-n0’sis), m. [NL., < 
L. serum, serum, + Gr. διάγνωσις, diagnosis. ] 
Same as serum *diagnosis. Nature, May 1, 
1902, p. 16. 
seroenteritis (s6-rd-en-te-ri’tis), m. [NL., < L. 
serum, serum, + Gr. évrepov, intestine, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the peritoneal coat of the in- 
testine. 
serohemorrhagic (s6-r6-hem-o-raj’ik), a.  [L. 
serum, serum, + EK. hemorrhage + -ic.] Marked 
by an exudation of serum and blood. Bowhill, 
Manual of Bacteriological Technique, p. 149. 
serohepatitis (sé-rd-hep-a-ti’tis), mn. [NL., < 
L. serum, serum, + Gr. #rap (ἧπατ-), liver, + 
-itis.] Inflammation of the peritoneum which 


covers the liver. 

serolemma (sé-rd-lem’i);”. [NL.,< L. serum, 
serum, + Gr, λέµµα, 8 seale.] Inembryol., the 
outer or serous cell-layer of the amnion. in 
vertebrates. 

serolin (sé’r6-lin), π. [l. serum, serum, + -ol 
+ ~in?.] 1. Same as *stercorin.—2..A term 
formerly applied to a mixture of fats contained 
in dried blood-serum. 

serology (sé-rol’6-ji),n. [NL. serum + -ology.] 
The scientific study or medical use of sera. 
See *serumtherapy and *immunity, 5. 

seromucous (sé-ro-mu’kus), α. | [L. serum, 
serum; + mucus, mucous, + -ous:] Composed 
partly of serum and partly of mueus. 

seromuscular (s6-r6-mus’ki-lir), a. [L. serum, 
serum, + musculus, muscle, + -ar3.] Relat- 
ing to both serous and muscular coats of the 
intestine., Med. Record, Jan..17,1903, p. 112. 

seroot (se-rét’), πα. African.) Same as *se- 
root-fly. 


[L. serum, serum, + 


seroot-fly (se-rét’fli), n. Α very bloodthirsty 
tabanid fly, of the genus Pangonia, inhabiting 


the upper Nile region in Africa. Cambridge 
Nat, Hist., VI. 482. 

seroplastic (sé-r6-plas’ tik), a. [L. serum, 
serum, + Gr. πλαστός, formed, + -ic.] . Same 


as serofibrinous. .Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 

64. 

seropuriform (sé-r6-pi’ri-f6rm), a. [L. serum, 
serum, + pus (pur-), pus, + forma, form. ] 
Same as seropurulent. 

seropus (sé’ro-pus), π. [L. serwm, serum, + 
pus, pus.]. Serum which contains an admix- 
ture of pus. 

serosa (s6-rdo’si), η. [NL. (se. membrana). 
See serous.]. A serous membrane. 

The outer of these two membranes, that which arises 


from the outer leaf or layer of the amnion-fold, is the 
serosa. A. S. Packard, Text-book of Entom., p. 585. 


Serosa mucin, a mucinous substance found in exudates 
of inflammatory origin or associated with new growths: 
precipitated with acetic acid. 


serosanguineous (s6’r0-sang-gwin’6-us), a. 
[L. serum, serum, + sanguis (sanguin-), blood, 
+ -εοιδ.] Composed of serum with an admix- 
ture of blood. Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 705. 

serose2 (96/68), Λ. [serum + -ose.] An α]- 
bumose derived from,serum-albumin. Simon, 
Physiol. Chem., p. 178. 

serositis (sé-ro-si’tis), π. [NL., < L. serosus, 
serous, + -itis.] Inflammation of a serous 
membrane. Buck, Med. Handbook, ΤΠ. 78. 

serosynovitis (s6-16-sin-6-vi'tis), ». [NL., « 
L. serum, serum, + NL. synovia + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the synovial membrane accom- 
panied by an effusion of watery fluid into the 
joint. 

serotherapeutic (s6-r6-ther-a-pi’tik), a. [L. 
serum, serum, + E. therapeutic.) Relating to 
the treatment of disease by specific sera. 
Encyc. Brit., XXX. 486. 

serotherapeutical (sé6-rd-ther-a-pi’ ti-kal), a. 
Same as *serotherapeutic. 

serotherapist (s6-rd-ther’a-pist), nm. [sero- 
therapy) + -ist.] One who makes use of 
serumtherapy in combating disease. 

serotherapy (sé6-r6-ther’a-pi), η. [l. serwm,se- 
rum, + Gr. θεραπεία, medical treatment. |] Same 
as *serumtherapy., P. E. M. Berthelot, in 
Smithsonian Rep., 1898, p. 696. 

serotinal (ser-6-ti’nal), a. [serotina + -al1.] 
1. Relating to the decidua serotina. Buck, 
Med.. Handbook, III. 384.—2. [serotine, late, 
+ -all. See serotine.] See the extract. 

Estival, June 1 to about July 7—twenty-one species 
serotinal, July 7 to about August 7—thirteen species; 
autumnal, August 7 to about September 21— twenty-two 
species. The prairie elements show a marked grouping 
into layers which correspond with the floral. aspects. 
Overtopped by the autumnal, the sublayers are succes- 
sively those of the serotinal, estival, vernal and preyernal. 

Science, Feb. 7, 1908, p. 207. 

Serous apoplexy, sac. See *xapoplexy, xsac2.— Serous 
cyst. Same as hygroma.— Serous gland. See *gland. 

serow (se-r0’), n. [Native name.] A name 
for the goat-antelopes of Asia, forming the 
genus Nemorhedus: specifically applied to N. 
bubalinus of the Himalayas. This is about 
the size_of a goat, has small, round horns, 
curving backward, and a coat of coarse, long, 
gray hair. One species, WN. crispus, occurs in 
Japan. . 

This somewhat isolated ruminant has its nearest allies 
in the genus Nemorhedus, of the mountains of Asia, 
which occurs in Japan (N. crispus), but of which the 
best-known form is commonly designated.the “serow” 
by the sportsmen of the Himalayas. 

Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), TX. 71. 
serpentarin (sér-pen’ta-rin), n. [Serpentaria 
-in2,.] A poisonous compound contained 
in Virginia and Texas snakeroot, Aristolochia 
Serpentaria. It is said to be identical with 
clematin from Aristolochia Clematitis and is 
also called aristolochine. 
serpentarium (sér-pen-ta’ri-um), n. [NI., < 
L.. serpen(t-)s, @ serpent, + -arium. See ser- 
pent.) A place where serpents are confined 
for safety or forexhibition, [Rare.] 


serpentary, ”.—English serpentary, the bistort, 
Polygonum Bistorta. 180 called snakeweed. 
A 


serpent-column (sér’ pent-kol” um), n. 
twisted bronze column which stands on the site 
of the ancient Hippodrome at. Constantinople. 
It was erected at Delphi in 479 B.c. to support 
a gold tripod. It was removed to Constanti- 
nople by Constantine in 330 A.D. The column 
is composed of three snakesintertwined. The 
heads have been broken away, but it still 
retains the inscription commemorative of the 
Hellenic states which took part in the second 





Serrivomer 


Persian war. C. T. Newton, Travels in the 
Levant, ΠΠ. 250. 
serpent-head (sér’pent-hed), », A common 
name of fishes belonging to the family Ophio- 
cephalidz, found in fresh waters of Asia: and 
Africa. 
Serpentian (sér-pen’shian), x. 
entinian. L on 
erpentid (sér’pen-tid),.». [Serpent + -id2.] 
A meteor belonging {ο a flock which has its 
radiant in the constellation Serpens. 
In April many fine meteors diverge from Virgo and 
Libra, while in May there are Serpentids, Scorpiids, and 
Ophiuchids. » Nature, April 14, 1904, Ρ. 571. 


serpentine, 7. 5. In math.: (a) The surface 


Same as Ser- 


generated by a sphere whose center travels 
(0) A special curve of the 
Newton. 


along a helix. 
third order. 
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 Serpent-kame. 


and gravels, supposed to mark the course of 8 
subglacial stream. See eskar,.. Dana, Manual 
of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 971. 

serpent-ulcer (sér’pent-ul’sér), n. A ser- 
piginous ulcer ; one which trayels over the sur- 
face by healing on one side as it involves new 
tissues on the other. 

serpyllum (sér-pil’um), π. ΠΠ, serpyllum, ser- 

pillum, thyme.].. Same as serpolet. 

serra, ΗΛ. 2. [Sp.] A fish, Alepisaurus serra, 
of the family Alepisauridz, known from the 
coast of California. The type specimen, which 
was four feet long and weighed seven pounds, 
was discovered at Monterey in 1809, . Jordan 
and Evermann,. Fishes of North and Middle 
Amer., p. 597. 

Sierganalins (ser-a-nel’us), π. [NL., ς Ser- 
ranus + dim. -ellus.] A genus of serranoid 
fishes of Europe, typified by the common 
Serranellus scriba. 

serranid (ser’a-nid),. Any fish of the family 
Serranidz or sea-bass. 

serranine (ser’a-nin), η. A trade-name of a 
Swedish explosive which resembles dualin 
and sebastine. 

serrate (ser’at), v. t.; pret. and pp. serratea, 
ppr. serrating. [serrate, α.] Το render serrate ; 
notch like a saw. 

Under a sheltering headland the lateral waves which 
run before the wind are small, and only serve to serrate 
the crest of the wave which comes from the offing. 

Geog. Jour. (R..G. 8.), ΧΙ. 5389. 

serratiform (se-rat’i-foérm), a. .[serrate..+ 

-form.] Having a serrate, notched, or toothed 
form or appearance; serrate... [Rare.] 

serre-fine (sar-fén’), πι. .[F., ς serrer, close, + 
jine, a fine (blood-vessel).] A small spring- 
forceps of spiral .wire, used:for closing a 
wounded blood-vessel during an operation. 

serre-neud (sar-né’); π. [F., ς serrer, close, 
+neud, knot.] Aninstrument for tightening 
a ligature used in snaring off a tumor. 

Serrivomer (ser-i-v6’mér), n. (NL., <¢ L. 
serra, saw, + vomer, plowshare.| A genus of 





Serrivomer beantt. 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


snipe-eels, of the family Nemichthyidz, found 
in the deep sea off both coasts of North America, 


sertulum 


sertulum (sér’tii-lum), n.; pl. sertula (-18). 
[Dim. of L. sertum; in plural, a garland.] In 
bot.: (a) An umbel. [Obsolete.] (b) A selec- 
tion of plants scientifically treated. 
sertum (sér’tum), n.; pl. serta (-ii).  [L.; in 
plural, a wreath or garland.] In bot., an ac- 
count of, or report upon, a collection of plants. 
serum, η. 4. The blood-serum of an animal 
which has been rendered immune against 
some disease by injections of increasing quan- 
tities of the micro-organism of such disease; 
antitoxin. See serum *diagnosis and *immu- 


nity, 5.—Anticholera serum, antiplague serum. 
See Haffkine’s kserum.— Antistaphylococcus serum, 
a@ serum supposed to be curative of staphylococcus infec- 
tions.— Antistreptococcus serum. Same as strepto- 
coccus xserum.— Artificial serum, a solution of certain 
salts, chiefly chlorid of sodium, in the proportions exist- 
ing in the blood, used in cases of shock, blood-poisoning, 
etc., by intravenous injection. or hypodermoelysis.— 
Blondel’s serum, the serum of fresh milk, obtained by 
filtration after coagulation and neutralization. Its action 
depends upon the presence of Oxidases.— Blood-serum. 
See serum, 2. It is the liquid portion of the blood after 
coagulation has occurred—a yellowish liquid which dif- 
fers from the blood-plasma in the absence of fibrinogen. 
The latter has been decomposed during the process of 
coagulation with the formation of fibrin and a small 
amount of fibrinoglobulin. The term ‘blood-serum’ is 
sometimes though incorrectly used synonymously with 
‘blood-plasma,’ or to designate the liquid portion of the 
blood in contradistinction to the corpuscular elements.— 
Calmette’s serum, an antiserum against certain kinds 
of snake-poison.—Dunbar’s serum, an antiserum 
directed against the toxic action of the pollen of certain 
plants, as Graminex, Solidago, Ambrosia, etc., which is 
thought to be the cause of hay-fever.— Haffkine’s 
serum, either of two different sera which bear Haffkine's 
name. The one is directed against cholera and hence is 
known as Haffkine’s cholera serum ; the other is directed 
against plague, and is known as Haffkine’s antiplague 
serum.—Immune serum, See *immune.— LOffier’s 
serum, a bacteriological culture medium containing 
solidified blood-serum, used in the cultivation of certain 
bacteria, such as the diphtheria bacillus.— Maragliano’s 
serum, an antituberculosis serum.—Marmorek’s se- 
rum, an antistreptococcus serum; a serum intended to 
combat infection with streptococci.— Motile serum, an 
immune serum which contains flagellar agglutinins.— 
Non-motile serum, an antiserum which contains 
somatic agglutinins, in contradistinction to a serum 
which has been obtained with motile organisms and 
hence contains also flagellar agglutinins.— Normal se- 
rum, specifically in serology, an antiserum one tenth of 
a cubic centimeter of which will. neutralize ten times 
the minimum fatal dose of a given toxin.—Polyvalent 
serum, an immune serum which contains antibodies 
directed against more than one immunizing agent. Mar- 
morek's antistreptococcus serum is a polyvalent serum, 
_resulting on immunization with several . varieties of 
streptococci.— Serum diagnosis. See *diagnosis.— 
Streptococcus serum, an antiserum to the action of 
strep ci.— Yeast serum, the serum of animals which 
have been treated: with increasing doses of yeast in their 
food: suggested for the treatment of various infectious 
diseases.— Yersin-Roux serum. (a) An antiplague 
serum. (0) An antidiphtheritic serum. 


serum-agar (sé’rum-a’ gir), π. A medium for 
growing certain bacteria, composed of blood- 
serum and agar. . 

serumal (sé’rum-al), a. [Irreg. < serum + 
-all.] Relating to or of the nature of serum 
or of a serum. | 

serum-disease (sé’rum-di-zéz’), n. A com- 
prehensive term: for the symptoms which 
sometimes follow an injection of foreign 
serum, ᾖ.6., of serum from another species of 
animal, such, for example, as diphtheria anti- 


toxin. The chief symptoms are fever, cutaneous rashes 
of various kinds, articular pains, glandular swellings, 
edema, albuminuria, etc. The condition is believed to 
be a form of anaphylaxis. 


serum-identical (sé’rum-i-den’ti-kal), a. 
Showing the same behavior toward a given 
immune serum: applied to related bacteria. 
Jour. Exper. Med., Jan. 15, 1901, p. 355. 

serumtherapy (sé-rum-ther’a-pi), . The 

‘treatment of disease with the serum of ani- 
mals which have been immunized against the 
specific organisms, or their products, to which 
the disease is supposedly referable. See *im- 
munity, 5, and serum *diagnosis. 

In spite, however, of the mass of data thus collected in 
the study of the processes involved in meeting infection 
and the establishment of cure and immunity, actual ad- 
vances in serumtherapy and biological methods of treat- 
ment during this period have not ept pace with theory. 

Journal Med. Research, Nov., 1908, p. 323. 
serv. An abbreviation (d) [cap.] of Servia. 
servage, 7. 2, In. old Eng. and feudal law, the 

bringing to his lord’s service of other workmen 
by a tenant in addition to his own service or 
rent; also, the like bringing of other vassals 
by a subject to his sovereign or chief. 
servant, ”.— Assigned servant. See assigned. 

server, ”. 3. A male animal, particularly a 
bull, that. copulates with, or serves, the 
female. 


The bulls of these families are also good servers and sure 
getters. Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, p. 355. 


servery (sér’ve-ri), n. A service-room; a room 
from which to serve (something). N. and Q., 
8th ser., VIII. 286. 


servicel, n. 20. The act of copulation between 
ae Cee animals, especially cattle and 
orses. 


There is no more important problem for the breeder to 
consider than that of service. 
Rep. Kansas State Board Agr., 1901-02, Ῥ. 355, 


Cut service, in Jawn-tennis, a service in which the ball 
is not hit squarely, but in which the racket draws strongly 
across the ball, so that it curves or bounds very much out 
of a straight line.—Distinguished Service Order. 
See xorder.— Forest service, See */forest.— Long ser- 
vice, a hawser that has been served for a long distance 
to protect it from chafe:—Long-service man, an.en- 
listed man whose term of service has been a long one.— 
Overhand cut service, in lawn-tennis, a cut service 
made overhand, that is, with the serving hand. near or 
above the height of the shoulder.— Reclamation Ser- 
vice, the organization created by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States to carry into effect the Re- 
clamation Act of June 17, 1902, which devoted the pro- 
ceeds of the disposal of public lands to the construction 
of irrigation works in seventeen Western. States. The 
expenditure to January 1, 1913, amounted to about seven- 
ty-five million dollars. 


All readily available sources of water supply have long 
since been utilized, and systems for controlling the spring 
floods and other waters now going to waste in the small 
streams and rivers must be installed before the irrigated 
acreage can be greatly extended. Many reservoirs have 
already been constructed, and several projects of consid- 
erable magnitude are now being considered by the Re- 
clamation Service of the Federal Government. 

Dept. Com. and. Labor, Bur. of Census, Irrig. in U. Β., 

1909. 


Service by publication, the method of serving process 
on those who evade service or who are without the juris- 
diction. Usually the writ or notice is published in a jour- 
nal which the court specifies and a copy thereof is mailed 
to the person’s last known address.—United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service, a bureau under the 
Department of Commerce, whose duty it is to examine and 
license all classes of steam-vessels, and certain classes of 
merchant sailing-vessels, and to grant to eligible masters, 
mates, pilots, and engineers certificates of competency 
authorizing them to serve in their respective capacities 
on board of the class of vessels for which they have re- 
ceived license. 


IT, a. Used ordinarily and every day, as dis- 
tinguished from use under unusual conditions 


orin an emergency.—Service wires, the wires which 
connect the lamps, motors, or other apparatus to be sup- 
plied, within a building or on the premises of a consumer, 
with the mains of an electric lighting or power circuit. 


service-board (sér’vis-bord), n. A small piece 
of grooved fiat board, attached to a handle, 





Service-board. 


used in place of a serving-mallet for winding 
service stuff onsmall rope. Also called serving- 
board. 

service-court (sér’vis-kort), ». In lawn-tennis, 
the space in a tennis-court into which the ball 
must be struck by the server. 

service-pump (sér’vis-pump), n. A pump used 
every day and continuously for any duty, as 
distinguished from an emergency-pump, 

service-rail (sér’vis-ral), ». In railroading, an 
ordinary rail in use on aline, as distinguished 
from the rails in 4 cross-over switch or cross- 
ing. See Xstock-rawW and *adhesion-rail. 

service-stop (sér’vis-stop), m. The gradual 
stop of a train by use of the train-brake in 
ordinary cireumstances when it is desired to 
retard the train: distinguished from the 
emergency-stop, by which the train is brought 
torest. in the shortest distance and time. 


service-tree, ». 3. The mountain-ash, either 
the European, Sorbus Aucuparia, or the Amer- 
ican, S. American, the latter being usually 
distinguished as the American service-tree.—4, 
Same as service-berry, 3. 
servigrous (sér-vig’rus), a. Exceedingly or 
severely vigorous: as, servigrous oratory. 
[Proy., Southern U. Β.] 
The Sun . , , employs that expressive provincialism of 


the Southern mountaineer, “ servigrous,” in describing 
the manner of oratory used by one of the. . . campaign 


set 


speakers. .. . The word is of familiar ‘use in the east 
Tennessee mountains, and has occasionally found its way 
μμ in the central basin and western valleys of this © 


te, 
Nashville Banner, quoted in the N. Y. Sun, Nov. 1, 1901. 
«Sy a.andn. <A simplified spelling of ser- 
vile. 
serving-stuff (sér’ving-stuf), π. Naut., spun- 
yarn, rope-yarn, round-line, hambroline, ete., 
but especially the first. 
servitial (sér-vish’ al), a. [ς Τι. serviti(um) 
(see service) + -all.] Pertaining to a rela- 
tion of service, such as that between servant 
and master, child and parent. 
servitude, πι. '7. (0) In civil and Scots law, the 
subjection of a person or thing to another per- 
son or thing. The word is generally used as 


meaning an easement or real servitude. 
— Mixed servitude, the subjection of persons to things, 
or vice versa.— Natural servitude, a servitude which 
arises by reason of the natural conditions of the land.— 
Real servitude, in Scots law, a charge’or burden upon 
one estate or tenement in favor of another.— Rural ser- 
vitude, urban ‘servitude. See predial servitude, un- 
der servitude. 


Servo-Croatian (sér’vo-kro-a’shian), »._ Ser- 
vian and Croatian eonsidered as practically 
one Slavie dialect. Keane, Ethnology, p. 412. 

servo-motor (sér’vyo-m0’tor), απ. [K. servo- 
moteur, irreg. ς L. servire, serve, assist, + 
motor, #mover.] A motor whose movements 
are automatically controlled and follow the 
motions of a controlling apparatus. 

The regulation of the turbine, which meets even the 
eatest requirements, is effected in a way similar to the 
ydraulic turbine of the Swiss company by means of an 
extremely sensitive spring governor, including a servo- 
motor, the entering tension of the steam being altered ac- 

cording to the different loads. 
Amer. Inventor, July.15, 1904, p, 315, 


sesame-oil, ».—German sesame-oil, camelina-oil 
or gold-of-pleasure oil, obtained from the seeds of Came- 
lina sativa. See gold-of-pleasure. 


sesi (sa-sé’), . [Cuban Sp. sesé, also jest, from 
an aboriginal name.] The black-fin snapper, 
Lutjanus buccanella; a.common West Indian 
market-fish, erimson above and silvery be- 
neath. Also called boucanelle. and. sesi de lo 
alto (‘sesi of the deep sea’). 
sesquialter, 3, II. α. In bot., same as sesqui- 
alteral (b).. Compare *hemiologamous. Jack- 
son, Glossary. - | 
sesquicentennial (ses’kwi-sen-ten’i-al), a. 
and n,. [li .sesqui, one half more, + E. cen- 
tennial.} I, a. Relating. or pertaining {ο a 
period of a century and a half; one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth: as, a sesquicentennial celebration. 
ΤΙ. x. A one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 7 
sesquisulphuret (ses-kwi-sul’fa-ret), m. Same 
as susquisulphid. 
sesquiterpene (ses-kwi-tér’pén), n.. [sesqui- 
+ terpene.} The class name applied, in 
organic chemistry, to hydrocarbons of. the 
formula C,5;Ho4, possessing a closed-chain 
structure, The term 16 ἀθτινοά from the fact 
that the terpenes have the formula Ο1ρΗ1ς. 
sessil, a. Asimplified spelling of sessile. 
sessility \(se-sil’i-ti), 2... [sessile.] The con- 
dition’ of being sessile, Amer. Geol., April, 
1903, p.. 204, 
sestiadt (ses’ti-ad), n. [Irreg. < It. sesto (L. 
sextus), sixth (as in sestina), + -iad (asin Iliad, 
which Chapman translated), for -ad? (as in 
decad, ete,). The proper term would be 
hexad.] -Qne of six parts or divisions: applied 
by Chapman to his divisions, six in number, of 
Marlowe’s (unfinished) narrative poem ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander,” including the four parts added 
by himself. | 
The: arguments of all the Sestiads are by Chapman; 
who when he continued Hero and Leander, divided into 
the First and Second Sestiads that portion of the poem 
which was written by Marlowe. 
Dyce, ed. Marlowe, Works, III. 1, note. 
Sestian (ses’ti-an), π. [Sesto, near Florence, 
Italy, +.-ian.] In geol., the lowest stage of 
the Oligocene Tertiary in the northern Apen- 
nines of Italy. 
sestino (ses-té’n6), n. [It., < sesto, sixth, < L. 
sextus, sixth.] A bronze or copper coin struck 
in the name of Louis XII. of France as king 
of Naples (1501-1503). 
Sesuto (se-s6’t6), n. [Basuto.] The language 
of the Basuto people; one of the Bantu lan- 
guages of Africa. Keane, Ethnology, p. 274. 


setl, v. I. trans. 35. In foot-racing, the order 


(set!) given to the runners by the starter just 
before firing his pistol.— 36. In dominoes, to 


put down the first stone; pose.—Setting-up ex- 
ercises. Same as setting-up *drill.— To set across, to 





set 


carry or ferry to the opposite side of a river, lake, or the 
like.— To set flying. See x/lying.—To set out. ϱ) 
In dressing skins, to smooth or work out flat and even 
with amachine or by hand. C. 3. Davis, Manuf. of 
Leather, p. 214. (k) In printing, to exhaust (all the 
available type in a case or in a font).—To set the 
watch, to call out the night watch aboard ship.—To set 
up. (p) To erect or put in place with the parts fitted to- 
gether in correct adjustment and ready for use: said of 
surveying instruments, steam-engines, etc. 

II. wntrans. 12. To become attached to a 
support and, hence, likely to survive and {ο 
grow to maturity, as oyster spawn; strike, as 


spawn. Stand. Dict.—To set out (to), to undertake 
(to do something) ; to make up one’s mind (to do some- 
thing). 
We... kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 
Ez stiddily ez though ’t wuz a redoubt. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers 2d ser., vi. 


set!, p. a. 8. In cricket, likely to make a good 
score; able to play the bowling: said of a 
batsman. 
set!, nm. 18. (d) An upsetting tool used as a 
punch with a hammer to give saw-teeth the 
desired angle from the plane of the plate or a 
width greater than the plate where they cut 
the wood. (e) A swage or upsetting tool 
for forming rivet-heads. Also called a snap. 
(f) A steel pin for driving finishing-nails into 
or below the surface of wood, or in places 
where the hammer-head cannotreach. (g) A 
form of spanner in which the holder for the 
nut or bolt-head is made by bending the shank 
around and back upon itself until-the desired 
figure is formed by the bent stock. (h) A 
piece of hard wood placed on top of a pile to 
transmit the blows of the falling head when 
the pile proper. has gone so far down that it 
eannot be struck directly. (¢) The amount of 
compression which a spring takes under a load. 
(j) A device like a serew-clamp to hold two 
parts together until they are fitted or joined. 
—27. In math., a sequence of things, simply 
arranged; a series of terms; an aggregate of 
points; a manifold; an assemblage. 


Open sets and the theory of content: by Dr. W. H. 
Young. Two definitions of the content of an open set are 
given, and are shown to be in agreement for that class of 
open sets which has the property that the content of the 
set, obtained by adding to any number of the class any 
set of non-overlapping intervals, is equal to the sum of the 
contents of the component sets. This class contains all 
known open sets, and all those obtainable from them by 
any of the ordinary processes. 

Nature, Jan. 28, 1904, p. 311. 


28. In phys., a change of molecular arrange- 
ment or structure, in general of the nature of 
a strain, which remains after the stress which 
produced it has been removed. A set which 
gradually diminishes and finally disappears is 
called a temporary set; one which. does not is 
a permanent set. 


Precautions are needed toavoid the influence of tempo- 
rary set, or hysteresis in the resistance of the filament... 
and especially the permanent set due to abnormally high 
voltage. W. M. Stine, Photometrical Measurements, p.191. 


29. In currying, an uneven place on the flesh 
side of a hide, caused by careless splitting. 
[Rare.] Modern Amer, Tanning, p. 167.—30. 
A paving-block; also a eurbstone. [Rare in 
the United States. } . 


It is paved with setts, 6 inches by 3 inches, with a 
1-inch gap, and has a regular but fairly rough surface. 
ep. Brit. Ass’n Advancement of δει., 1902, p. 348. 


This may be due to the fact that as the wheel travels 
faster, it has less time to fall into the little holes in the 
roadway, merely skimming along the tops of the ridges. 
Well-laid setts under these circumstances, even with 
wide, deep gaps, form a perfectly smooth track at high 
speeds. In some tests it was even found that the tractive 
effort was smaller for setts than for macadam. 

Elect. World and Engin., Νου. 21, 1903, p. 851. 
Articles of set. See xarticle.—Closed set, in math., 
a set every fundamental set in which has a limit in it.— 
Coherent sets. In math., two fundamental sets or 
series wholly ascending or wholly descending are coher- 
ent: (1) if both are ascending, and after any term of 
either there is always a term of the other; (2) if both are 
descending, and before any term of either there is always 
aterm of the other; (8) if one is ascending, the other 
descending, and the one wholly precedes the other, and 
there is at most one term which is between the two 
fundamental sets.— Cohesive set, in math., a set for 
any two elements of which, t and Ε, ife is an arbitrary dis- 
tance of the kind presented by the set, for ε given in ad- 
vance and as small as we please, there is always a finite 
number of elements, tj, tg, . . . tn, belonging to the set, 
such that the distances tf, tite tots, ... tnt’ are all less 
than e.— Compact set, in math., a set having a term be- 
tween any two.—Complete set, in math., those terms, 
and only those terms, which have the generating rela- 
tion or its converse to some one term, together with that 
one term.— Condensed set, in math., a set each of the 
terms of which is a principal term.— Connected set, in 
math., a set such that, given any two of its terms, there is 
a certain finite number (not necessarily unique) of steps 
from one term to the next. by which we can pass from one 
of our two terms to the other.— Content of a closed set 
of points. If each point of a closed set of, points is in- 
closed in a small interval of which it is the mid-point, 


the limit of the sum of the finite number of non-overlap- 
ping intervals filled up by these small overlapping inter- 
vals, when the lengths of these latter are indefinitely 
decreased, is the content Ip of the set of points.— Con- 
tinuous set. Same as continuous *series.— Countable 
set. Same as denwmerable xset.— Countably infinite 
set, in math., a set in one-to-one correspondence with 
the scale of the natural numbers.— Deduced set. Given 
any finite or infinite number of sets of points, that set 
which contains all the points which belong to every set, 
and no other points, is the deduced set.— Dense set, 
in math., a set between every two. unequal elements of 
which there is another element.— Denumerable set, in 
math., a set which can be exhibited as a series having a 
first term and in which every term takes a specifiable 
place; aset the elements of which can be put into one- 
to-one correspondence with the elements of a progres- 
sion.— Derivative of a set, in math., the assemblage 
of all its limiting points ( jirst derivative).. The first deriv- 
ative of the first derivative is the second derivative, and so 
on.— Derived set. Same as derivative of a kset.—- Equi- 
valent sets, in math., two sets, A and B, when, and only 
when, it is possible to set up between the elements of A 
and those of B a one-to-one correspondence.— Funda- 
mental set, of a given series, every progression or regres- 
sion which belongs to the given series.— Hanging sets, 
in mining, timbers to which the cribs are suspended in 
sinking through, soft strata.—Infinite set, in math., a 
set having a proper part equivalent to the whole; a set 
which can be put into one-to-one correspondence with a 
proper part of itself.—Limit of a fundamental set 
contained in any one-dimensional set or series, in the 
case of a progression, a term such that it comes after the 
whole progression, but every term before the limit comes 
before, some.term of the progression.— Linear set, in 
math., a one-dimensional set; a set representable by 
points on a straight line.— Multitude of a set. Same 
as *kpotency of a set.—Normally ordered set. Same 
as well-ordered set. 
a set. See *nucleus.—Numerable set. Same as de- 
numerable *xset.— Open set. (a) See twill Ἄφεί. (0) 
In math., a set which is not closed. See extract under 
Ἀθεί1, n.,27. (6) In coal-mining, the unfilled space between 
pack-walls.— Ordinal set. Same as ordinal system. 
— Partial set, in math., a set which is connected but not 
complete.— Perfect set, in math., one which is closed and 
condensed.— Permanent set, in phys., a strain which 
lasts indefinitely after the release from stress. See *sef1, 
n., 28.— Potency of a set, its Cantorian cardinal number. 
See xknumber.— Power of a set, Same as potency of a 
xset.—Rib set. See twill xset.—Set dense in itself. 
Same as condensed *set.— Similar sets, in math., two 
sets such that there exists a one-to-one relation which 
couples every element of either with one, and only one, 
element of the other.—Simply ordered set, in math., 
a set the elements of which have been arranged in an 
order of succession having the two following properties : 
(1) of any two elements m, and meg, one, my, has the 
ower, the other, mg, has the higher rank ; (2) if of three 
elements, m1, Mg, Mg, the my, is of lower rank than mo, 
and mg of lower rank than mg, then m1 also is of lower 
rank than mg.— Spread set, a bending sidewise of saw- 
teeth by a swage or set, as distinguished from the up set 
given to chisel-edge teeth used for cutting with the grain 
and the spring set given by sidewise bending.— Spring 
set, the bending of the teeth of a saw sidewise to form 
the kerf-width and prevent. cramping of the blade:— 
POUIDOTALY. set, in phys., a set or strain of any sort 
which lasts after the removal of stress, but which d- 
ually disappears. See *set1,-n., 28.— Theory of sets, in 
math., afundamental branch of mathematics (assemblage- 
theory) due, as regards. its characteristic concepts and 
their organization into a distinct body of coherent. doc- 
trine, chiefly to Georg Cantor (dating from 1870).—The 
smart set, the ultrafashionable members of fashionable 
society. [Society slang.]—Twill set, one of the three 
methods of inserting wire into the foundation of card- 
clothing. The other two methods are called open set and 
rib set.— Upper segment of a set, in math., all terms 
greater than yu, if µ is a single term, or greater than a 
variable term (some term) of », if » is a class of terms all 
of which are greater than some fixed term of the set, and 
if » has no minimum, that is, if every term of µ is greater 
than some other term of «».—Well-ordered set. See 
* well-ordered, 2. 


seta, ”.— Aérostatic setz, certain hairs or bristles 
which occur on the young larve of the nun-moth, 
Psilura monocha, and allied bombycids, and of which 
each bears a small bladder in the middle, ._They possibly 
aid the spread of the larve by the wind. Cambridge 


Nat. Hist., VI. 408. 

Setarches (sé-tiir’kéz), m. [Ν1.., < L. seta, a 
bristle, + Gr. ἀρχός, the rectum.] A genus 
of scorpeenoid fishes inhabiting deep water in 
temperate and warm seas. 

set-back, ». 5. Any game in which a failure 
to score is counted by setting back the player 
instead of allowing his adversary to add the 
points to his seore: usually restricted to 
apres such as all-fours, in which there is bid- 

ing for the trump. 

set-copper (set’kop’ér), ». A condition of 
the copper in the reverberatory process for 
refining crude copper, when the impurities 
have been oxidized and the amount of dis- 
solved cuprous oxid has reached a4 certain 
point (about 6 per cent.). See the extract. 

In refining copper, the metal is melted down in a re- 
verberatory furnace in a more or Jess oxidizing atmo- 
sphere and then further subjected to an oxidizing smelting 
in order to eliminate the commor impurities, most of 
which have a stronger affinity for oxygen than has ο» 
In these operations some of the copper is oxidized to 
cuprous oxide and dissolved by the metal bath. When 
the quantity of dissolved cuprous oxide has reached 
about 6 per cent, the metal is said to have been brought 
to ‘ set-copper.” 

Electrochem. Industry, March, 1904, p. 87. 


See *well-ordered, 2.—Nucleus of 


setting-hammer 


set-down? (set’doun), n.  [set2. + down.] A 
meal tosit down to (implying luxury). [Slang.] 
He would hardly speak to me, he felt’ so important, 
but his main notion of style now is a sumptuous “set- 
down” and a well-filled pipe of “‘snipe” after it. Even 
if you should find him dressed in newspapers and a blue 
necktie he would not mind to-day, provided you caught 
him tucking away the set-down, 
Josiah Flynt, in McClure’s Mag., June, 1901, p. 117. 
seter (se’tér), n. [Also (Shetland and Orkney) 
seater, setter, saeter; Norw. seter, seter, Sw. 
sdter, Icel. δεί, setr, mountain pastures, dairy 
lands,] 1. A pasture; a meadow; in Scandi- 
navia, a mountain pasture to which the cattle 
are driven up and where they remain during 
the summer months. 
A large area of forest and mountain is attached to each 
farm, and there are usually one or two se&ters on the 


mountain, to which the cows are driven for about three 
months in summer. _ Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1908, p. 197. 


It is discovered . . . that B— went to pay a door-yard 
call on O— B—, who lives.on the saeter where the wind 
and the bald granite scaurs fight it out together. 

R. Kipling, in Harper’s Mag., May, 1900, p. 867. 
2. A waye-cut terrace in solid rock, marking 
the former position of the strand. 

He believes’ that these phenomena extended even to 
the Norwegian coast, and that the strand-lines of the 
fjords, whether in the form of platforms eroded out of 
the solid rock (seter) or terraces of sediment, mark former 
levels of lakes that filled these valleys when their mouths 
were blocked up with the ice-sheet. 

Nature, June 2, 1904, p. 111. 


setfast (set’fast), m. A boil. 

Setigerous sac. See *sac2. 

set-line (set’lin), ». Α fish-line with a baitea 
hook which is set or anchored: often a long 
line stretched horizontally, from which several 
shorter lines with baited hooks hang. 


set-nut (set’nut), η. 1. A nut screwed home 
on top of another, to take up any slack in the 
fitting of the threads and increase the friction 
of the helical surfaces on each other, so that 
unscrewing will be less likely or will be pre- 
vented; a jam-nut; a safety-nut; a pinching- 
nut.—2. A jam-nut with a radial set-serew 
made home against the stock of the bolt, 6ο 88 
to lessen the likelihood of the unscrewing of 
either nut. 

seton (sé’ton), v. 7. [seton, n.] To passa tape 
or strip of linen through the skin to form a 
fistula; use a seton-needle and seton to obtain 
counter-irritation, to apply medicaments, and 
to secure drainage. | 

Many plans of prevention have been adopted, such as 
bleeding, setoning, feeding upon diuretics and alteratives, 
all with the object of keeping down the condition, and 
thus making the animals less susceptible. 

Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1897, p. 254. 

set-screw, ”. (ο) Specifically, a serew having 
a square head, the distance across the flats of 
the head being equal to the diameter of the 
screw. | 

setsicker (set’sik-ér), π. Same as *sitfast, 2. 

set-square (set’skwir), ». 1. In drafting or 
plotting, a form of T-square in which the blade 
ean be rotated with respect {ο the head and 
ean be set at any desired angle by means of a 
graduated are: used for laying off parallel 
lines at any given angle of obliquity with the 
edge of the drawing-board. 

It obviates the use of the protractor, since the points 
can be projected with scale, T-square, and set-square, and 
the work can be set out more accurately than with any 
protractor. Eneye. Brit.; XXXIIT. 88. 
2. A square or right-angled triangle with 
acute angles of 45° or of 30° and 60°, used 
where the try-square (in which the stock is 
thicker than the blade) is not convenient. 

sett?, n. Same as *sefl, n., 30. 


setter!,n. 5. A machine for setting out hides. 
See to *set out (j). Modern Amer. Tanning, 
p. 113. 


setting, ». 12. The temporary station of a 
portable sawmill, yarding-engine, or other 
machine used in logging.— 13. A wash of gum 
or other suitable material applied to the. sur- 
face of a pencil or crayon drawing on paper in 
order to prevent the work of the artist from 
being rubbed off; a fixative.—Indian setting, a 
mode of setting imperfect gems whereby the normal 
upper or under surfaces are set face outward and are 
inclosed in the setting so that the flaws are not visible.— 
Setting out. (8 In arch., the practice and art of fixing 
the exact place for any work to be done, as of a house 
upon its site, the paths and terraces of a garden, and the 
like. _The term includes the determining οἳ vertical 
height as well as of the horizontal plan. 

setting-hammer (set’ing-ham’ér), π. 1. A 
tinsmith’s hammer, having a square head and 


a chisel-shaped peen:—2. ‘A light hand-ham- 


setting-hammer 


mer used for swaging the teeth of saws in set- 
ting them. It hasa special shape to enable one 
tooth to be hit without striking the next also. 
setting-machine, ». 2. A machine for setting 
leather. See setl, v. t., 33. Modern Amer. 
Tanning, p. 116. | 
setting-point (set’ing-point),. 1. The point 
of adjustment or setting of any mechanism.— 
2. The position of any machine, or part of a 
machine, in which adjustment is most conve- 
niently made.—3, The point or place in a 
machine where adjustment is arranged for 
or is designed to take place. 
setting-screw (set’ing-skré), n. 1. A screw 
by which cams or timing devices may be so 
adjusted as to do their work as desired.— 2. 
A set-screw; a screw by. which pulleys or 
collars are fastened or adjusted on a shaft. 
The serew passes radially through hub or 
collar, and bottoms or beds upon the shaft, 
holding the hub or collar from slipping round 
or lengthwise. Sometimes the set-screw en- 
ters a counterbore made for it in the circum- 
ference of the shaft. . 
settings-in (set-ingz-in’),n. pl. Imperfections 
in velveteens and similar fabrics. 
setting-stone (set’ing-ston), n. A stone used 
in setting leather. See se?l, v. t., 33, 6ο. 7. 
Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 416. | 
settlement!, π. 10. In pathol., determinate 
nosological position. ‘a 
Even more set diseases began to lose their settlements, 
and were recognized as terms of series. 
Encyc. Brit.. XXX. 611. 


Church, collegesettlement. See social xsettlement. — 
Land settlement, in India, the ’ssessment of the land- 
tax. The assessor is styled the settlement officer. The 
details vary in different provinces, but in general a set- 
tlemen is adecision as to the agricultural capacity of a 
district and the value of its produce. . The result is what 
is known as a seftlement report, which records the mass 
of agricultural statistics and forms a basis for assessment. 
Often spoken of as settlement simply: as, the “settlement 
is preceded by the survey.” — Settlement officer. See 
land *setilement.—Ssttlementreport. See land &scet- 
tlement.— Social settlement, a place of residence and 
varied social activity established by educated men or 
women in a neglected or unfavored neighborhood, for the 
purpose of bringing about acquaintance and sympathetic 
relations between educated people and the less’ fortu- 
nate ones living insuch districts. 
also as university settlements, college settlements, church 
settlements, church houses, and neighborhood houses. The 


first experiment of the kind was Toynbee Hall, East Lon-. 


don, established in 1884 by the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett 
in memory of Arnold Toynbee, an Oxford student who 
died before his efforts to found a social center of this 
kind were realized. The college settlement on Rivington 
street, New York city, was established by college women 
in 1889, and Hull House in Chicago by Miss Jane Addams 
in the same year. The activities of the social settlement 
have been enlarged from time to time, and now include 
reading-rooms, baths, gymnasiums, playgrounds, lectures, 
musical instruction, and classes in drawing, literature, 
kitchen-gardening and economics, and sometimes relig- 
ious instruction. Day-nurseries, dispensaries, ' employ- 
ment bureaus, and savings-banks also are carried)on. 
Much attention is given by most of the social settlements 
to developing the play side of life. Social clubs and en- 
tertainments are instituted, with the object of providing 
means of recreation for those of all ages. Interest in 


civic activities is likewise stimulated, and the larger | 


social welfare is kept in mind.- In 1898 there were fifty 
college settlements in Great Britain and eighty in the 
United Staves. ‘There are now more than four hundred 
social centers in the United States of the kind de- 
scribed, a number of which bear the title of college 
settlement. There are social settlements in Japan, in 
India, and in New South Wales.— University settle- 
ment, See social xsettlement.— Village settlement, a 
settlement of immigrant families in a village instead of 
on scattered farms, the lands granted by the government 
for the settlement being owned and worked by the vil- 
lagers in common: an experiment in colonizing first 
attempted in New Zealand, whence, being successful, it 
was introduced into the colonies in Australi 


Settlers’ matches. See *maich?, ; 
settler’s-twine (set’lérz-twin’”), ». A grass- 
like fiber-plant, Gymnostachys anceps, belong- 
ing to the arum family, used in New Sout 
Wales and Queensland as twine. When used 


for any purpose where particular strength is , 


required, the leaves are prepared by singeing 
them in fire or hot ashes. 
er’s-grass. 


settling-back (set’ling-bak), ». Same’ as 
*racking-back. 
settling-well (set’ling-wel), n. A well: or 


basin in' which water or other liquid is allowed 
to stand so that suspended matter or sedi- 
ment may settle before the water or other 
liquid is drawn off for subsequentuse., Lect. 
World and Engin., Feb. 27, 1904, p. 396. 
setwell (set’wel), ». Same as setwall. 
set-work, π. 3. Ina sawmill, the mechanism 
of, the carriage by which the log. upon: it. is 
automatically set or fed to the.saw after each 
advance of the carriage and is made to present 


Such houses are known | 


sewer? (su’ér), ου. 


sewer-brick (sii’ér-orik), 7. 
sewering (su’¢r-ing), η. 


a new section to the saw, this movement de- 
termining the thickness of the board or plank 
to be cut. 

Sevatian (sé-va’shian), π. In geol., the upper 
division of the Juvavian stage in the pelagic 
Trias of the Mediterranean basin. 


seven. I. @.—The seven perfect colors, in the man- 
ufacture of oriental carpets, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
“Tl e, rose, and red. Burlington Mag., I. το 


. %.— Under and over seven, a dice-game played 
with two dice and a lay-out upon which three adjoining 
spaces are marked U, 7, O. After the bets are placed, 
the banker throws and pays even money on all bets in U 
if the throw is less than 7, on allin O if the throw is over 
7. Bets on 7 flat pay 3 for 1. When 7 is thrown the 
bank takes all the money placed on U and Ο. 


seven-bark (sev’n-birk), x. The wild hydran- 
gea, Hydrangea. .arborescens.. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, IV. 774. 

seven-sisters (sev’n-sis’térz), n. Either the 
sun-spurge, HKuphorbia Helioscopia, or the 
petty spurge, EL. Peplus. 

seventh, ”.—Natural seventh, in music, either a 
seventh tone in a scale derived from the seventh partial 
tone of the key-note, or the interval between such a tone 
and the key-note. 


seventh-chord, ”.—Leading seventh-chord, in 
music, a seventh-chord on the leading tone, usually con- 
sidered to be a dominant ninth-chord with its root 
omitted. : 

Sevres alloy. Same as *invar.—Sévres blue. See 
‘kblue, 


sew!, v. t. 3. In bookbinding, to pass the 
thread separately through the creased fold of 
each section of (an unbound book). 

Sewage irrigation. See *irrigation. 

sewage-farm (si’aj-firm),. A farm or field 
suitably embanked and underdrained and pro- 
vided with proper channels and sluices, used 
for the purpose of sewage disposal by the 
method of irrigation, in which the production 
of agricultural crops may be either a primary 
or a secondary object. 


The Trent valley, in the southern part of the county, 


constitutes an important migration route, but with the 
exception of the sewage farm near Egginton there is but 
little to attract wild fowl and waders. 
Athenzum, Feb. 3, 1906, ϱ. 129. 
sewage-siphon (sii’aj-si’fon), π. An arrange- 
ment of piping in connection with under- 
ground receptacles for sewage, or in disposal 


plants, by which the. liqnid is removed by | 


siphoning, usually automatic, so as to effect 
a preliminary separation before the discharge 
is conveyed to disposing-works, or to retain 
the sewage in a contact-bed for a specified 
time and then discharge it. 

sewage-sludge (sii’aj-sluj), π. The precipi- 
tate or solid residue remaining after the usual 
treatment of sewage in sewage-disposal sys- 
tems. It is often pressed into cakes after 

filtration. 

ΤΙ. intrans. 

a sewer; discharge sewage. 

Another change, slow in operation but serious in 
results, is that induced. by the establishment of sewerage 
systems in river towns, through the growth of a popula- 
tion which naturally sewers into the river, 

Buck, Med. Handbook, VIII. 277. 

See *brick2. 

The system of drains 
and conduits by means of which drainage and 
sewage are collected and conveyed by gravity 
to an outfall or a place of disposal. 

sewer-machine (sii’ ér-ma-shén”), π. 1. A 
special form of excavator of the chain- 


To empty as 


Also called travel-. ροή, 





bucket dredge type used to eut the ditch or 
trench for sewers or other underground con- 


duits by mechanical means and do away with 


hand-labor and improve the speed of such 
work. The excavating is done by steel buckets carried 
on an extension frame and fed downward and forward by 
power as the material is removed. The excavating and 
elevating frame is carried upon the front part of a steam- 


sewing-machine 


driven traction-engine the wheels of ‘which rest upon the 
edges of the ditch on’each side, and the whole machine 
can be self-propelled forward as the cut is made. A 
conveyer belt or buckets receive the discharged dirt from 
the excavating buckets, and can drop it at one side. 


2. A name less correctly given to the com- 
bination of wire-rope tramway with hoisting 
capacity, used in making sewer trenches, or 


similar excavations for subways or pipe-lines. 
It consists of a series of A-shaped frames placed in a line 
astride of the trench and supporting an overhead track on 
which a trolley, supporting a hoisting-block and bucket, 
traverses the whole length of the machine. At the ad- 
vance end of the machine is a small house supported on 
wheels, which travels on a temporary track laid on the 
ground and contains a boiler and winding-engine, the 
engine controlling, by means of wire ropes, the hoisting of 
the bucket and the movements of the trolley. In opera- 
tion the bucket, when filled in the trench, is hoisted to the 
trolley and hauled in either direction along the track to 
the dumping-place. As the trench advances, the power- 
house is moved forward and the frames and sections of 
track are taken down at the rear end of the work and 
reset in advance; the entire machine thus continually 
moving forward. 


sewer-pipe (sii’ér-pip), n. A pipe for the con- 
ducting of sewage or drainage: usually a pipe 
of glazed earthenware with bell-and-spigot 
joints laid underground. It is distinguished 
from a soil-pipe in that the latter generally 
conveys the eth es from privies and water- 
closets of residences only, and not storm- 
water. from the streets. The soil-pipe is 
usually a branch into the sewer-pipe. 


sewer-trap (si’ér-trap), π. A device to seal 

the discharge-duct into a sewer-pipe in order 
to prevent the flow of gas or sewer-air into 
the house-drain: usually a water-seal, in a 
U-shaped piece,.of pipe of metal or glazed 
earthenware. 


sewing-machine, ”. 1. The following are types of 
sewing-machines : (a) Straight-ahead machine, any ma- 
chine in which the stitching is directly forward or ina 
straight line. The ordinary machine for domestic sewing 
is an example. (b) Special machine, any machine on 
which a special kind of stitching may be done or which 
is used on special kinds of work or material, as the car- 
pet-sewing and the button-sewing machine. (ο) Cylinder- 
bed machine, a machine in which a cylinder-arm takes 
the place of the bed-plate or table of ordinary machines. 
The cylinder-bed is designed to facilitate the handling of 
the work, particularly in sewing shoes, skirts, and large 
garments. (d) Fancy-stitching machine, a sewing-ma- 
chine having one needle and no feed, the object being to 
give the operator complete control over the movement of 
the fabric as it passes under the needle, and to give a 
free hand-feed that is useful in decorative, ornamental, 
and fancy stitching, ete. (e) Overseaming-machine, any 
machine adapted to the overseaming or zigzag stitch. 
In this class of machines the needle-bar which supports 
the needle is held by a pivoted frame which, by suitable 
connections, can be given a reciprocating sidewise motion 
which changes the position of the needle at each stroke. 
As the feed-motion also advances at each stroke, the 
stitching is drawn out into an angular or zigzag figure. 
Since the stroke or shove of the needle and the feed are 
under the control of the operator, the combined motions 
can. be used to make. a, great variety of stitches, adapt- 
ed to a wide.range of work. (f) Two-needle machine, 
any machine employing two needles and making two 
parallel rows of 
stitches. The 
needles may be 
fixed in the same 
relative posi- 
tions, or the ma- 
chine may be of 
the over-seam- 
ing type. Two- 
needle machines 
are adapted to a 
great variety of 
work, from car- 
pet-sewing to 
the finest deco- 
rative and em- 
broidery sewing. 
(0). Multiple- 
needle machine, 
any machine em- 
ploying from 
three to twelve 
needles. The 
needles may be 
arranged side by 
side at equal 
distances apart, 
or in groups 
adapted to differ- 
ent stitching, as 
in staying, cord- 
ing, boning, and 
other special 
work, 


3.. In. shoe- 
manuf. 8 
machine 
for sewing 
leather, built 
upon the gen- 
eral plan of 
the. machine 
for sewing fabrics. It appears in a great 
variety of forms and under many different 





Sole-sewing Machine, 

a, operating points (point for cast-off, point 
for feed, pressure-foot); 4, whirl; c, Stanley 
steam-horn; @, feed-link; ¢, shaft for rocker ; 
}, needle-lever; 2, eccentric strap; 4, ratchet- 
pawls; %, hand-lever; 7, friction-pulley; 4, 
friction-wheel; /, feed-cams; 72, steam wax- 
pot; #, tension-truck, 





sewing-machine 


names, as fair-stitch machine, counter-stitcher, 
saddle-seam machine, wax-thread machine, out- 
sole stitcher, etc. The illustration shows a 
typical sole-sewing machine of the McKay 
type.—Carpet-sewing machine, a portable hand- 
Ai sewing-machine used in sewing together matched 
lengths of carpet. The two pieces of carpet {ο be sewn 
are matched, and suspended face to face with the edges 
joined in a suspending- and stretching-machine. The 
sewing-machine is then. hung on the joined edges, and 
is operated by turning a crank, the machine automati- 
cally feeding itself. to the work as fast as the stitching 
is done. A larger clamping- and stretching-machine em- 
ploys a power sewing-machine that is suspended from 
a traveling cable over the edges of the carpet-lengths. 
An extra heavy overseaming sewing-machine having a 
wide table is used in sewing carpets. A blind-stitch car- 
pet-serging machine is also used in sewing pile carpets 
by employing a guide to turn the pile away from the edge 
of the carpet while the stitch is being made. 
sewing-spasm (s0’ing-spazm), n. 
seamstresses’ cramp. 
sewing-table,. 3. A long bench ortable on 
which a number of sewing-machines are 
placed. A shaft extends under the table to 
give power to the machines by means of short 
belts. The operator, seated before his ma- 
chine, controls the power, as required, by a 
treadle and independently of all the other 
machines. 
sewing-thread (s6’ing-thred),. A three-ply 
twisted yarn suitably finished for use in 
sewlng. ; 
sex-abortion (seks’a-bér’shon), ». In entom., 
the phenomenon of the production of sexless 
adults, as the worker, soldier, and other 
castes in certain social hymenopterous and 
isopterous insects.. L. O, Howard, Insect 
Book, p. 1. 


Sexagesimal system, 


Same as 


See *system, 


sexavalence (sek-sav’a-lens), ». Same as 
xhexavalency. ' 
sexavalent (sek-sav’a-lent), a. Same as hez- 
avalent. 
Sulphur is . . .. sexavalent as regards oxygen. 


D. I.. Mendeléjef, in Atheneeum, April 8, 1905, p. 437. 


sex-cell (seks’sel), ». A reproductive cell, 
either the sperm-cell of the male or the ovum 
of the female, or one of the.cells from which 
they arise by division, such as the spermato- 
gonia and the odgonia. | 

sexcuspidate (seks-kus’pi-dat), a. [L. sez, 
six, + E. cuspidate.] Having six projections 
or cusps, as the molar teeth of some mammals; 
sextuberculate. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1899, 
p. 560. | 

sexenary (sek’se-na-ri), a. [L. sex, six, + 
-eni, as 1n centeni (see,centenary), + -ary.| In 
arith., having a scale of notation with the 
radix 6. 

sexigesimal (sek-si-jes’i-mal), a. An errone- 
ous spelling of sexagesimal. 

sexiprans (sek ’si-po-lir), a. [11 sex, six, 
+ E. polar.] Having six poles.—Sexipolar 
field, a magnetic field, as in certain generators and 
motors, due to six magnet poles.— Sexipolar generator 
or motor, a machine with six pole-pieces. 

sexitubercular (sek’si-ti-bér’ki-lir), a. [L. 
sex, six, + E. tubercular.] Having six cusps, 
or points, as do the molar teeth of some mam- 
mals; sextubereulate. H. F. Osborn, in Bul- 
letin Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1902, p. 179. 

sexituberculy (sek’si-tii-bér’ki-li), mn. [sexi- 
tubercul(ar) + -y3.] The fact or condition of 
having six cusps or tubercles, as do the molar 
teeth of some mammals. 

Superior molars progressive from tri- to sexituberculy, 

with progressive external cingulum, but without meso- 


style. 
Η. F. Osborn, in Bulletin Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. , 1902, p. 
[179. 


sex-prepotency (seks’pré-p6’ten-si), π. See 
*prepotency. 

sextet, ». 2. A bicycle for six riders. 

sextil, a. andn. A simplified spelling of sertile. 

sextile, a. II, n. The aspect of two planets, 
or of the sun and a planet, when they are ata 
distance of 60.degrees from each other. 

sextillionth (seks-til’yonth), a. and n. I, a. 
Last in a series of sextillion; also, being one 
of sextillion equal parts. 

If, n. One of. sextillion equal parts; the 

ratio of unity to sextillion. 

sextipara (seks-tip’a-rii), ».. [L. sextus, sixth, 
+ parere, bring. forth.) A woman who has 
passed through six pregnancies. 

sextuberculate (seks-tii-bér’ki-lat), a. 


[L. 
sex, six, + E. tuberculate.] 


aving six pro- 


jections, cusps, or tubereles, as the molar 
teeth of some mammals; sexcuspidate. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London, 1899, Ῥ. 558. 


sextuple. I.a.—Sextuple telegraph, a telegraphic 
device for sending six messages s taneously over a 
single wire; a sextuplex telegraph. 


1. n. Same as. sextuple.*press. 
Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, Ρ. 63. | | 
sextuplex (seks’ti-pleks), a. and η. [NL,, «Ἡ,. 
Sex, 81x, on the Applogy of duplex, quadruples, 
See duplex.) J, a. 1. Sixfold.— 2. In elect., 
designed for the transmission of six messages 
simultaneously. 

His [Edison’s] system of duplex telegraphy, which he 
later developed into quadruplex and seatuplex trans- 
mission. Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 654. 

ΤΙ. n. A sextuplex telegtaph 

Sexual cycle. See *cyclel. 

sexuales (sek-si-a’léz); απ. pl. [Π.. pl. of sexu- 
alis, sexual.] Thesexual generation in hetero- 
parthenogenesis. See *heteroparthenogenesis 
and normal *parthenogenesis. 

sexuosocial (sek’sii-d-s0’shal), a. Pertaining 
to the socially established relations of the 
sexes. L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociol., L 641. 

sexupara (sek-su’ pa-ri), 2 pl. [NL.,< L. 
sexus, sex, + parere, produce.] Viviparous 
parthenogenetic female organisms which give 
birth to males and to, females which lay fer- 
tilized eggs. See normal *parthenogenesis. 

sexupare (sek’si-par), ». In the plant-lice, 
one of. the parents of the sexed generation, 
usually developed late in the season; gener- 
ally winged. Also called a return migrant. 

These organs [nectaries of plant-lice] reached their 
maximum development toward the end of June, after 
which a general retardation set in, until the sexwpares or 
return migrants were almost identical with those found 
on the apple during the spring. — 

U.S, Dept. Agr., Div. Entom., Bulletin 44, p. 8. 

sexuparous (sek-sii’pa-rus), a. [sexupar(a) + 
-ous.| Pertaining to 8 sexupare or the sexu- 
para. 

seyid, x. See sayid. 

seyssel (si-sel’), n. An abbreviation of Seyssel 
asphalt, a bituminous limestone found in large 
quantities at Seyssel, department of. Ain, 
France; extensively used as material: for 
pavements. 

sfenoid, sfere, sfinx, etc. 
of sphenoid, ete. 

5, ἄ An abbreviation (a) of solicitor-gen- 
eral; (b) [l. ο.] of specifie gravity ; (ο) of the 
Latin phrase salutis gratid, ‘for the sake of 
safety’: placed on the upper left-hand margin 
of Lloyd’s marine insurance policies, and 
equivalent.to ‘insured.’ 

shack}, ». 5. A seafaring catch of fish made 
up of hake, pollack, and other cheap varieties, 
especially those of the cod family. 

Such fish, tumbled in together, without effort at classi- 
fication, are known as shack. 

Rep. Mass. Com. Fisheries and Game, 1904, p, 78. 
6, The right of common pasturage; thestray- 
ing of cattle into publie or on ineclosed land. 
—Common of shack, the right of various owners to 


asture their cattle on the one field or tract after it is 

arvested. 

II. a. Relating to a catch of sea-fish of the 
cheaper varieties, or of shack-bait. 

While at first a shack trip referred particularly to a 
voyage on which cheap species of fishes constituted the 
bulk of the catch, this system. ... has now broadened 
. . . tosucha degree that.it is common for vessels. . . to 
go as far as the Grand Bank, where cod alone are taken. 

Rep. Mass. Com. Fisheries and Game, 1904, p. 78. 
shackle}, v. ¢. 8. In elect., to‘place an insu- 
lator between the ends of (a wire that has 
been cut). Houston, Dict. Elect. 
shackle-block (shak’l-blok), n. Naut., a block 
provided with an iron strop, which has a 
fitting for a shackle.in one end. 

shackle-insulator (shak’1-in” si-la-tor), η. 
See *insulator. 

Shaconian, Shakonian (sha-kd’ni-an), |. 
[Sha(kspere) + (Ba)conian.] One who believes 
in the Baconian authorship of the plays at- 
tributed to Shakspere. [Nonsense-word. ] 

For a pleasing illustration of the fatuity of the ‘“uni- 
versal negative” (that fallacy so dear to a certain school 
of Old Testament critics as well as to Shaconians) he may 
further see Mr. Edwin Reed’s “ Bacon versus Shakspere” 
(1899), .... This “portmanteau word” seems a neces- 
sary if unfortunate addition to our vocabulary, in order 
to distinguish the holders of a particular view of the 
authorship of certain plays from the real followers and 
students of the great master of inductive philosophy, who 


have for many years been correctly known as Baconians. 
N. and Q., 9th'ser., TX. 495. 


shad}, n.— Alabama shad, Alosa alabame, a fish 
found in streams which flow into the Gulf of Mexico.— 
Gulf shad. Same as Alabama *shad. 


Census 


Amended spellings 


shad-flower, 2. 


shadow, ”. 


shadow 


shad-berry (shad’ber’i),». The shad-bush or 
service-berry, Amelanchier Canadensis. 

shadchan (shid’éhan), π. [Also shatchen, 
schatchen; ¢ Yiddish shadchan, ς Aram. 
sh’dukh, pacify.) Among the Jews, especially 
Russian and Eastern Jews, a professional 
match-maker or marriage-broker whose busi- 
ness it is to bring about marriages and make 
the contract between the parents of the parties 
as to the amount of dowry, ete., for which 
services he exacts a considerable fee from both 
sides, The business is not considered discred- 
itable (it is, indeed, considered meritorious), 
but it is the subject of humorous treatment in 
novels of Jewish life. 


Shaddai (shad’i), n. [Heb.] Almighty: one of 
the Hebrewnames of Godinthe Old Testament. 
El-Shaddai (Gen. xvii. 1) is rendered in the Authorized 
Version “God Almighty,” but some later commentators 
translated it “All-sufficient.” Shaddai is inscribed 
on the back: οἳ the mezuzah, which is fastened to the 
door-posts, and, according to the occult teaching of the 
cabala, the name guards the house from evil spirits and 
disease. The pious Jew, when leaving and entering 
his house; touches the name with his fingers and kisses 


them. yer 
shadel, n. 15, A material for women’s gowns, 
worn in the eighteenth century. 


Painted lawns and cheqer’d shades, 
Crape that’s. worn by lovelorn maids. 
Anonymous, 1766. 
Why cant you go and see McClellan's Lace Shades [for 
re gowns]. I think there are some for ten shillings 
a yard. ’ 
Eliza Southgate Bowne ασ) in A, M. Earle, Costume 
| [οί Colonial Times, p. 218. 
Cone of shade. See *cone.—Shades and shadows, 
in architectural drawings, an adaptation of descriptive 
μμ τά by means of; which the cast shadows on a build- 
‘ing or other object and the difference between the lighted 
surfaces and the shades are all indicated. An arbitrary 
direction of light is assumed, usually the direction of the 
diagonal ofa cube. The rays of light. are supposed to be 
all parallel, and their projection on the horizontal plane 
and on the vertical: plane to be always 45° with the base- 
line. The purpose of this, in architectural drawing, is 
usually the recording of the shape of the parts of the 
building, their projection from other parts, and the like, 
which cannot be shown otherwise except by drawing in 


perspective. 
shade-deck (shid’dek), n. See *deck; 9 (ο). 


A tank steamer of the “ shade-deck” type, 345 feet long, 

453 feet broad, and 35} feet depth (to shade-deck), has had 

her condition examined carefully. 

White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 382. 

shade-decked (shad’dekt), a. Mlaving a shade- 
deck: said of a type of vessel. 

Most of the latter have a continuous upper deck above 
the main deck : if this be of light constructioti, and open- 
ings be left between it and the main deck, the vessel is 

‘called a Shade-decked Vessel. Encyc. Brit., XXXII. 550. 

shade-frame (shad’fram), n. A frame for the 
partial sbading of a seed-bed. It consists of 
a cover of laths, brush, or cloth, supported on 
posts and arranged to admit light as desired. 

shade-glass (shad’glis), ». A piece of col- 
ored glass interposed between the eye and the 
object-glass of an astronomical instrument, 
usually before the eyepiece, to reduce the ap- 
parent brightness of the sun or other object 
under observation. 


shade-stone (shad’st6n), m. A flat stone pro- 


jecting over a door to give shade. H.C. But- 
ler, Architecture and Other Arts, p. 126. 
3. The trailing arbutus, 


Epigza repens. | 
shadi n.— Obliterative shading, a name given by 
Abbott H. Thayer to those variations in the colors of 


animals that tend to counteract, or obliterate, the natural 
lights and shadows that would ordinarily make an 
animal easily seen. Broadly speaking, obliterative shad- 
ing is a darkening of the upper parts of the body which 
are in strong light, and a lightening of the under parts 
which are in shadow. 


shading-coil (sha’ding-koil), m. In elect., a 


closed copper ring or coil short-cireuited upon 
itself, surrounding a part of the magnet poles 
of some motors excited by alternating) cur- 
rents, for the purpose of producing a lag of 
the alternating magnetism in the. shaded por- 
tion of the magnet pole, and thereby starting 
the motor: used in alternating-eurrent fan- 
motors. Trans. Amer. Inst. Elect. Engin., 
1898, p. 68.. | 

20, Τη alg., an umbral.letter or 
symbol having no meaning apart from another 
sort of letter or symbol to which it assigns a 
property, and therefore not to be written 
alone.—21. Same.as shadow corpuscle. See 
Ree *corpuscle.: Buck, Med. Handbook, 


I. 3.— Acoustic shadow, a sound-shadow. When 
the passage of a train of light-waves,is obstructed. by an 
opaque body, a shadow is formed behind the obstacle. 
In the case of sound-waves the similar effect is called an 


shadow 


acoustic shadow... The production of a definite shadow 
-requires an obstacle the dimensions of which are much 
greater than the length of the waves. Sound-shadows are 
formed, therefore, only in the case of a very large obstacle, 
as a hill or ys as ar ή or when the sound is of very 
high pitch.— Cone of shadow. See *cone of shade.— 
Electric shadow. See molecular *xshadow.— Molecu- 
lar shadow, a name sometimes given to the shadow 
_east upon the wall,of a vacuum-tube, or upon any phos- 
phorescent surface, when acathode discharge takes place 
within the tube and some object opaque to the cathode 
rays intercepts portions of the cathode stream. Also 
called an electric shadow.—Nuclear shadows, isolated 
delicate bodies which πρ in almost any specimen of 
blood. They stain a light blue with methylene blue and 
represent the remains of nuclei of degenerated leuco- 
cytes.—Shades and shadows, See *shadel.— Shadow 
corpuscle, See phantom *corpuscle.— Shell shadow. 
Same as shadow corpuscle. See phantom *xcorpuscle. 


The occurrence of ... “shell shadows” in the, blood 
after release from the bell jar. 

' Buck, Med. Handbook, I. 204. 
shadow-band (shad’d-band), m. One of a se- 
ries of sous ely parallel broken bands, alter- 
nately bright and dark, seen during a solar 
eclipse traveling with an irregular flickering 
motion over every light-colored surface for a 
few moments just before and just after the 
totality. They are usually from 6 inches to 2 
feet wide, and are probably due to the light 
from the then exceedingly narrow strip of the 
sun’s disk shining through ‘knots’ of unequal 
density in the air, and carried by the wind. 

Shadow bands were seen, but those who attempted to 
measure their velocity found them too rapid and flicker- 
ing for any great exactness in this determination. 

S. P. Langley, in Science, June 22, 1900, p. 977. 
shadow-box (shad’6-boks), n. A box made of 
some hard, polished wood, and with a glass 
front, in which a framed easel painting is 
placed. The box protects both the frame and 
the pigment from injury by contact or by fur- 
nace or illuminating gas, while it does not 
interfere with a free exhibition of the picture. 
shadow-dance (shad’d-dans), ». A dance in 
which the shadows of the performers (who are 
invisible) are thrown on 8, screen. : 

shadowgraph (shad’6-graf), n. [shadow + 
Gr. γράφειν, write.] 1. A shadow-picture.— 
2, A radiograph or X-ray photograph; a 
sciagram. 

Interesting shadowgraphs, or radiographs, [made] by 
the aid of radium-bromide of high activity, imported 
from Paris, showing that emanations from this wonder- 
ful element discovered by Professor and Madam Curie, 
will penetrate cast-iron readily. 

Jour. Franklin Inst., April, 1904,"p. 312. 
shadowgraph (shad’d-graf), v. t. [shadow- 
graph, π.] 1. To outline in a shadow-picture 
on a screen.— 2. In photog., to take a picture 
of. by means of X-rays, radium, or a similar 
source of actinic radiation. 

The third photograph is that of a chicken's foot and 
was shadowgraphed in eighteen hours with one-sixth of 
a.grain of bromide of radium. 

Amer. Inventor, April 15, 1904, p. 173. 
shadowgraphic shad-6-graf’ik), a. [shadow- 
graph -ic.] Pertaining to or effected by 
shadowgraphy. Encyc. Dict. 
shadowgraphist (shad’6-graf-ist), n. [shadow- 
graph + -ἶδί.] One who is expert in shadow- 
aphy. Encyc. Dict. 

a titer λ (shad’6-graf-i), n. [shadow- 
graph + -y%.) 1. The art or practice of pro- 
ducing shadow-pictures on a secreen.—2. The 
art or practice of making photographie prints 
by placing an object between a sensitive sur- 
face and a source of radiant energy, such as 
tadium salt, an X-ray bulb, ete., and then de- 
veloping the latent image; sciagraphy. 

shadow-photometer (shad’6-f6-tom’e-tér), ή. 
A Rumford photometer. See photometer. 

shadow-picture (shad’6-pik’tur), π. <A pic- 
ture produced by a shadow or shadows east 
upon a screen or other lighted surface, as 
that of a wall. 

shadow-pin (shad’6-pin),. Aslenderlength 
of brass resting in a small brass button and 

designed to stand 

vertically on the 
center of a com- 
pass glass. From 
the shadow east by 
it the sun’s bearing 
is determined. It 
may also be used to 
take compass bear- 
ings of other objects. 
shadow-play (shad’6-pla”), n. 1. The use in 

theatrical performances of marionettes, gen- 

erally cut out of flat pieces of leather repre- 

senting persons and scenery of theatrical 





Shadow-pin, 


plays, the shadows, of which are thrown upon 
8 screen. The shadow-play is found in China, 
the Malay Archipelago, and all over southern 
and western Asia... It isalso known in Egypt, 
Turkey, and eastern Europe.— 2. A theatrical 
performance played with figures, the shadows 
of which are thrown upon a screen. 

shad-porgy (shad’pér’gi), n. Same as grass- 
*porgy. 

shadrach (sha’drak), ». [From the biblical 
name Shadrach, with allusion to the ‘fiery 
furnace.’] In metal., same as *salamander, 10. 

shaft!, ». 4. (/) The main part of an arrow to which 
are fixed a bit of nocked horn at the butt and a head or 
pile at the point. See foreshaft. (g) In golf, the part of 
a club to which the head is joined.— Cardan shaft, a 
shaft having a Cardan joint at one end or at both ends. 
—Cranked shaft, a shaft into which a double crank is 
forged or fitted, so that the shaft is practically contin- 
uous as in one piece. There are bearings on both sides 
of the double crank or cranks. —Divided shaft, a dis- 
continuous shaft : the construction used in most motor- 
cars for the driving-axle, the wheels being made fast to 
the driving-axle, but the axle itself being divided at the 
compensating-gear, so as to allow the car to turn corners 
or curves without slipping at the tires. See compensat- 
ing-kgear. — Flexible shaft, a shaft which can be bent 
or curved, but will still transmit efficiently a turning 
motion. In its usual form it is composed of a number of 
helices of wire wound in opposite directions. The twist- 
ing force being applied at one end, this tends to unwind 
the coils in one direction and to wind more tightly those 
which are wound in the opposite direction. ence one 
coil holds against the other, and the helices simply re- 
volve... These shafts are extensively used. on dental 
engines and portable tools, the power being. taken from 
any source that is convenient.— Forehand shaft, an 
arrow for long-distance shooting ; a flight-arrow. — Half- 
speed shaft. (a) A shaft carrying pulleys or gears so 
arranged as to drive a machine at a speed intermediate 
between the lowest and the highest speeds. (0) A shaft 
on a gas or internal-combustion motor, making one turn 
to two of the motor-shaft, and carrying the cams and 
other mechanisms for valves and ignition, when the 
motor operates on the Otto cycle (see *cyclel, 12), in 
which one working stroke occurs in each two revolutions 
of the fly-wheel shaft. — Intermediate shaft, the shaft 
which crosses the frame of a marine engine between the 
two engines and connects two paddle-shafts. — Main 
shaft, the principal shaft; aline-shaft; the long shaft in 
a shop from which power is taken to turn the several 
counter-shafts. —Mid-wall shaft, a column which 
stands in or near to the mid-line of the thickness of a 
wall. Thus, in Romanesque architecture, a window may 
be divided into two or three lights by mid-wall shafts 
which serve as mullions.—Telescopic shaft, a shaft 
which can be varied in length by the expedient of,mak- 
ing it in sections, any one of which can slide over the 
next one, like the tubes of a telescope: used where the 
operating point or tool is frequently adjusted with re- 
spect to distance from the driving-point, as‘in some 
forms of drills, assembling machinery, and the like, and 
in piping for portable forges.— Whippy shaft, in golf, 
a club-shaft with a good deal of suppleness; a club-shaft 
which is easily bent. 

shaft-bar (shaft’biir), n. See *stoping-bar. 

shaft-bracket (shaft’brak’et), ». Same as 
*strut?, 2. Also called propeller-bracket. 


Stems, sternposts, shajft-brackets, rudders, etc., are now 
commonly made of cast steel instead of forged iron or 
steel. White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 415. 


which is electrically conductive on a revolv- 
ing shaft or armature, so arranged that when 
it passes a contact-piece, touching the circum- 
ference of the shaft, the electric current will 
be interrupted: used in motor-cars or other 
internal-combustion motors as a means of 
make-and-break to secure ignition by.a spark. 

shaft-governor (shaft’guv’ér-nor), An 
engine-governor in which the admission of 
steam, gas, or air to the cylinder is controlled 
by the action of a weight which revolves with 
the shaft of the engine. This weight is com- 
monly fastened to the fly-wheel. 

shaft-hand (shaft’hand), n.. In archery, same 
as *loosing-hand. 

νο σῷ (shaft’hang“ér), n. A bearing 
for a shaft, originally constructed to be sus- 
pended from overhead by a suitable pendent 
support; hence, any support for a revolving 
shaft, whether a support from overhead ora 
bracket projecting from a wall or post or from 
a floor. 

shaft-house (shaft’hous), π. .The housing or 
protective structure over the mouth of a mine- 
shaft, designed to carry the pulleys and dump- 
ing-platforms and any other necessary ma- 
chinery. 

shafting, η. 2. A darkening of the shaft, or 
quill of a feather, as in some breeds of poultry. 

Shafting on the back will also help the black stripe in 

the saddles. Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1896, Ῥ. 462. 

shaft-lashing (shaft’lash’ing), ». The’ com- 
bining of two or more harness-cords to one 
neck-cord, in a Jacquard loom, to increase 
the capacity oftheloom. Also called leashing. 


shaft-gap (shaft’gap), ».. A gap in asurface 4 % ο) i 


shaked 


shaft-lathe (shaft’larH),n. A very long lathe 
intended for turning shafts. 

shaftment? (shaft’ment), n. The part of an 
arrow on which the feathering is laid, 

It appeared that: the number of sticks ‘was originally 
four, and that the dice were originally made of canes, 
being the shaftments of arrows, painted or burned with 
marks corresponding with those used to designate the 
arrows of the four world-quarters. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Jan.-March, 1903, p. 60. 


shaft-passage (shaft’pas’aj), π. Same as 
ffm et White, Manual of Naval Arch., 
Ῥ. 32. 


shaft-ring (shaft’ring), π. An annular band 
(see annulated, 3) which seems to surround a 
shaft of a column, It is often the wrought 
edge of a stone plate which separates two 
stones that make up a shaft, the inclosing 
ring being an appearance only. 

shaft-rubber (shaft’rub’ér), π. An imple- 
ment for smoothing arrow-shafts, consisting 
of two gritstones each having a groove. The 
arrow-shaft is placed in these grooves, the 
stones being held firmly together, and is 
polished by being rubbed to and fro between 
the stones. 

shaft-sollar (shaft’sol’ir), n. A platform 
forming a story in a mine-shaft. lt may 
cover either the entire section of the shaft or 
a part of it only. 

shaft-strut (shaft’strut), π. See *strut2, 2: 

shaft-tube (shaft’tib), ». In ship-building, a 
water-tight tube extending from the after end 
of the shaft-alley to the exterior of the vessel, 
of slightly larger diameter than the tail-shaft 
of the screw-propeller which it contains. At 
the after end of the tube is the stern-bearing, 
and at the forward end a bearing and a stufiing- 
box around the shaft to prevent the entrance 
of water into the vessel. In wooden vessels 
the stern tube is of bronze and is embedded in 
the after deadwood. In iron vessels it passes 
through and is fastened to the floors and fram- 
ing, and in single-screw ships through the 
sternpost, which is bossed out to receive it. 


shag], ».—gsh , Tag, and bobtail, all; every one; 
a kind. iGollga} mf 


It will swallow us all, Ships and Men, Shag, Rag, and 
Bobtail, like a Dose of Pills. 
Urquhart and Le Motteuz, tr. of Rabelais, Gargantua 
{and Pantagruel, iv. 33. 


shaggy-mane (shag’i-man), n. 
edi ay 


A common 
fungus, Coprinus comatus, haying a 
| white pileus cov- 
ered with shaggy 
appressed seales 
and black deli- 
quescent gills. 
shagroon (sha- 
gron’),n. [Prob. 
a corruption of 
Ir. shaughraun.] 
In the province 
of Canterbury, 
New Zealand, an 
original settler 
who came from 
some part of 
the world other 
than England. 
Those who came 
from England 
were called Pil- 





grims. E. LE. 
Morris, Austral 
Shaggy-mane (Coprinus comatus). English. 


a, young specimen; 4, section through 
a specimen older than a. 


In the ‘Dream of 
a Shagroon,’ which 
bore the date Ko Matinau, April 1851, and which first ap- 
peared in the ‘Wellington Spectator’ of May 7, the term 
‘Pilgrim’ was first applied to the settlers; it was also 
predicted in it that the ‘Pilgrims’ would be ‘smashed’ 
and the Shagroons left in undisputed possession of the 
country for their flocks and herds. 

W. Pratt, Colonial Experiences in New Zealand, p. 

[234, quoted in E. E. Morris, Austral English. 


shahrith (shi¢h’rith), n. [Heb., < shahar, 
morning.] Morning prayer, the first of the 
three daily services in the Jewish liturgy. 

shake, v. i.—Shaking ague. See *xague. 

Shake culture. See *culture. 

shaked (shakd), a. In old music, said of cer. 
tain graces or embellishments, such as the 
beat, backfall, ete., characterized or extended 
by a shake or trill: opposed to plain or smooth. 
Shaked graces, as a rule, were feasible only 
on keyboard instruments, like the harpsichord. 





shaking-rig 


abaking-rig (sha’king-rig), n... A contrivance 
for shaking a grate, to relieve it from ashes 
and clinker. 


shaku, η. 2. In Japan, a stick or baton of 
wood or ivory which was formerly carried at 
court, and was held in a certain manner to 
give the body a dignified carriage on state oc- 
casions. en the ogi or folding fan was 
invented, it took the place of the shaku. Sal- 
wey, Fans of Japan, p. 6, 

shal, v. A simplified spelling of shall}, 


shale?, ”.— Astoria shale, a division of the Miocene 
Tertiary deposits, which occurs in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. It is largely constituted of clay shales and lime- 
stones, which are known to extend to Vancouver Island 
and Alaska.— Bedford shale, a bed of red and blue shale 
in Ohio, lying beneath the Berea grit and overlain by the 
black Cleveland shale. It is of Lower Carboniferous age. 
— Benton shale, a division or stage of the lower part of 
the Upper Cretaceous beds, developed, in the Rocky 
Mountain region and the continental interior. Near 
Benton, Colorado, from which place it takes its name, it 
consists of clay shales and limestones with marine fossils, 
and has a thickness of about 1,000 feet.—Birkhill 
shales, a series of black shales in the uplands of Scot- 
land, of the age of the lower part of the Upper Silurian 
and distinguished by the predominance of graptolites, 
On the basis of the species of these organisms the Birk- 
hill shales have been divided into a series of six or more 
zones. The rocks are regarded as a partial equivalent of 
the Llandovery beds of northern England.— Blooms- 
burg shale, a subdivision of the Upper Silurian in Penn- 
sylvania, regarded as equivalent to the lower Salina 
formation of New York.— Bronsil shales, a division of 
the Cambrian ‘rocks in the Malvern Hills of England, 
which lies at the top of the section, attaining a thickness 
of 1,300. feet, including intercalated volcanic rocks, and 
containing many. fossils, among them the _graptolite 
Dictyonema sociale.—Camillus shale. See Salina xbeds, 
—Cashaqua shale, a division of the Portage: group 
in the Upper Devonian rocks of western New York, 
which consists of soft shale with sandstone, and carries 
an abundant pelagic marine fauna contrasted with that 
of contemporaneous beds of central and eastern New 
York.— Chattanooga shale, a black carbonaceous shale 
which belongs at the base of the Devonian series in Ten- 
nessee and adjacent districts. The type locality is Chat- 
tanooga.— Cleveland shale, a rock series of Ohio, now 
generally regarded: as the upper member of the Ohio 
shales. It is of Upper Devonian age and is notable for 
its large and numerous fishes.—Couvin shales, a divi- 
sion of the Middle Devonian in Belgium.—Cuyahoga 
shale, a thick mass of shales and sandstones which forms 
the middle part of the Waverly series in Ohio.— ri- 
dina shales. See *Cypridina.—Domanik shales, 
a series of black bituminous shales with some calc-nodules, 
which in the Timan district of northeastern Russia repre- 
sent the deposits of the Upper Devonian Naples beds of 
New York. The formation is locally known as the 
Domanik.—Dufton shales, an upper division of the 
Lower Silurian in Westmoreland and Cumberland, which 
lies below the Coniston limestone and is equivalent in 
art. to the Bala beds of Wales.—Genesee shale, a term 
ntroduced by the New York geologists for a division 
lying at the base of the Upper Devonian in western and 
central New York and composed of black shales with 
some limestone. It is typically exposed on the Genesee 
river. — Glarus shales; See *Ligurian, 2.—G@lenkiln 
shales, a series of black shales which belongs to the 
Llandeilo or upper division of the Lower Silurian system 
in Scotland.—Green River shale, a subdivision of the 
Tertiary system in the Rocky Mountain region. It isa 
series of deposits of fluviatile origin, found in the Green 
River basin north of the Uintah Mountains, mostly in 
Wyoming. It attains a thickness of 4,000 feet, is re- 
garded as of Middle Eocene age, and _is placed between 
the Wahsatch and Bridger groups. It is noted for its 
fossil fishes and insects.— Guichen shales, a subdivision 
of the Lower Silurian of Brittany. It is regarded as 
equivalent in part to the Llandeilo shales of Great Brit- 
ain.— Halobia shales, a division of the Triassic rocks 
in the Lombardy Alps, which lies above the Muschelkalk 
or Recoarco limestone and below the Esino limestone. 
It takes its name from the abundance of the mollusk 
Halobia, and is also geographically designated the Prezzo 
limestone.— Hartfell shales, a division of the Lower 
Silurian or Caradoc beds in the Moffat region of Scotland. 
Their characteristic fossils are graptolites, and they have 
been divided into many zones on the basis of the pre- 
dominance and variation of these bodies.— Hudson 
River shale, a term introduced by the New York geol- 
ogists to denote the uppermost division of the Lower 
Silurian in eastern North America, but now applied to 
the shaly graptolite facies homotaxial to nearly the whole 
Lower Silurian in the Appalachian basin.— Huron shale, 
a subdivision of the Upper Devonian in Ohio, underlain 
by shales with Hamilton fossils and overlain by the Erie 
shale. Itformsthe lowest part of the Ohio shales.—Icla 
shales, the lowest division of the Devonian system in the 
Bolivian Andes, overlain by the Huamampampa sandstone. 
—Kuckers shale, a subdivision of the Lower Silurian 
system in the Baltic provinces of Russia. It attains a 
thickness of 50 feet, and is underlain by the echinosphe- 
rite limestone and overlain by the Itfer beds. It is ap- 
proximately equivalent to the Llandeilo formation of 
Great Britain.—Laille shales, a subdivision of the 
Lower Silurian system in the northwest of France, lying 
above the Armorican sandstone and below the slates of 
Angers. The beds are regarded as equivalent to the 
basal portion of the Llandeilo formation in Great Britain. 
— Ledbury shales, a division of the Silurian system of 
England, which lies at the top of the series and at Led- 
bury is recognized as passage-beds from the Downton 
Castle sandstone beneath into the Tilestones above, 
which are regarded as transitional to the Old Red Sand- 
stone.— Ludlowville shale, a term introduced by Hall 
and applied to the lower part of the Hamilton group, in 
western New York, lying above the Marcellus and below 
the Moscow shale.—Marcellus shale, a term intro- 
μμ» early geologists for a series of black shales 





lying above the Onondaga limestone and beneath. the 
Ludlowville and Skaneateles shale in New York. It 
attains a thickness of 100-200 feet, and is but sparsely 
fossiliferous, except in some limestone bands known as 
the Stafford, Cherry. Valley, and agoniatite limestones. 
See Marcellus group.—Merevale shales, the upper- 
most division of the Cambrian system in the Nuneaton 
district of Warwickshire.— Middlesex shale, a subdivi- 
sion of the Upper Devonian rocks in western New York, 
which lies above the Genesee shale and below the Casha- 
qua shale, and consists of highly bituminous, sparsely 
fossiliferous shale beds.—Monroe shales, shales of 
Middle Devonian. age lying below the Bellvale s.in 
Orange county, New York.— Montrose shales, a. local 
subdivision of the Upper Devonian rocks in eastern Penn- 
sylvania.— Moscow shale, a term introduced by Hall 
and applied to the upper division of the Hamilton group 
in western New York, constituting the highest. division 
of the Middle Devonian. It is. highly fossiliferous.— 
Normanskill shale, a stage equivalent in age to the 
middle Trenton limestone of the Lower Silurian, but of 
distinct sedimentary facies, characterized by tolites 
of the genera Cenograptus, Lasiograptus, Dicellograp- 
tus, Dicranograptus, etc., which are wide-spread and 
thus indicate the presence of these facies and zones in 
North America, England, Scandinavia, Australia, etc.— 
Ohio shale, a division of the Upper Devonian rocks in 
Ohio, including the Cleveland, Erie, and. Huron shales of 
Newberry.—Oldbury shales, a subdivision of the 
Cambrian system in the Nuneaton district of War- 
‘wickshire, which lies below the Merevale shales and 
above the Purley shales. It is composed. of black 
shales and carries several species of. trilobites.— Os- 
wayo shale, a series of Lower Carboniferous shales 
in southwestern New York, whichlies above the Catta- 
raugus beds and below the Knapp beds and Olean con- 
glomerate.— Pale shales, a series of graptolite-bearing 
shales and flags of early Silurian age in the Rhayader 
district of Wales. They represent a pelagic facies of the 
Tarannon shales, lying between the Upper Llandovery 
below and the Woolhope beds above, and are divided into 
a lower Gwastaden group of flags and shales and an 
upper Cabau group of conglomerates and shales.— Pitts- 
ford shale. See Salina xbeds.—Poligné shale, a series 
of carbonaceous shales in Brittany, which contains a rich 


graptolitic fauna representative of the Tarannon shales’ 


of the English Silurian. The chief genera are Monograp- 
tus, Petalograptus, and Retiolites.— Portland shale, 
a division of the Portage group of the lower Upper Devo- 
nian of western New York.—Pulaski shale, in the 
New York series of geological formations, a group of 
shales developed in the vicinity of Pulaski, Oswego 
county, forming a local phase of the Lorraine stage of the 
New York Neochamplainic or Upper Silurian series.— 
Purley shales, a local phase of the middle Cambrian 
system developed in the Nuneaton district of Warwick- 
shire, England.— Rochester shale, a division of, the 
Upperi Silurian rocks which lies beneath the Lockport 
dolomite and above the Clinton formation in New York, 
extremely profuse in finely preserved fossils which are 
closely similar to those of the English Wenlock. It is 
typically exposed between Rochester and Niagara Falls, 
but is not present in eastern New York.— Shale 
naphtha. See *xnaphtha.—Skaneateles shale, the 
lowest division of the Hamilton series of the middle 
Devonian in central New York, resting on the Marcellus 
shale.— ete ee, St shales, a division of the Cam- 
brian rocks in the Nuneaton district of Warwickshire 
comprising, in ascending order, the Purley, Oldbury, an 

Merevale shales:— Utica shale, a series of black shales 
in New York, lying above the Trenton limestone and 
below the Lorraine shales, which constitutes the topmost 
member of the Lower Silurian.—Vernon shale. See 
Salina *beds.\— Warsaw shales, a division of the 
Mississippian or Lower Carboniferous beds, which lies 
above the Keokuk limestone in the Mississippi valley.— 
White-leaved-oak shales, a division of the Cambrian 
system in the Malvern Hills, lying near the top of the 
section, below the Bronsil shale, and resting on the 
Hollybush sandstone. These shales are interleaved with 
basaltic outflows and contain characteristic trilobites 
which indicate their equivalence with the Lingula flags, 
—Wianamatta shales, the highest member of the 
Triassic system in New South Wales. 


shale-ball (shal’b4l), π. A local name, at 
Meteor Crater, Coconino county, Arizona, for 
a globular mass, having an outer shell of li- 
monite, an inner core of unoxidized iron, and 
an intermediate layer of nickel hydroxid and 
oxids of iron. Such balls are believed to be 
meteoritic in origin. G. P. Merrill, in Smith- 
sonian Mise. Coll., 1907, IV. ii. 204. 


shale-oil, η. 2. A trade-name of mineral οἱ] pro- 


duced by the destructive distillation of bitu- 
minous shale, chiefly in the south of Scotland. 
It consists mainly of hydrocarbons of the par- 
affin, olefine, and crotonylen series, and yields 
as the principal commercial products illumin- 
ating- and lubricating-oils and solid paraffin 
wax for candles. 

shale-tar (shal’tir), π. Tar derived from cer- 
tain thin shaly strata in the Carboniferous 
rocks, which contain bituminous matter. 

shamanka (shi-miin’ki),n. [ Russ. shamanka, 
ς shamanti, Shaman, + -ka, a dim. and fem, 
ending.] A female Shaman. ~ 

shamash, 7. See *shammash. 


shamba (sham’bi), ». [Swahili shamba,; a 
plantation, a farm, a garden, ete., also the 
country, the rural regions.] A plantation; a 
portion of cultivated land. 

Statistics are given as to the manumission of slaves 
[East Africa], the greater number of whom have. settled 


on “shambas” upon conditions entered into with the 
Arab cultivators. Geog. Jour. (R. G. 8.), XVITI. 551, 


shapoo (shi’p6), η. 


share 


shamble}, ~.—Shamble meat, fresh meat killed. in 
the shambles, as opposed to salted, or to home-killed, 
meat. [ Dial. 


“Us didn’t have no shammel mate !” — that is, no meat 
killed in the shambles but only the home-killed pig. 
Quoted in Ν. and Q., 10th ser., I. 394. 
shame-face (shim’fas),. The spotted erane’s- 
bill, Geranium maculatum. 
shame-vine (sham’vin), η. 
brier, Leptoglottis uncinata. 
shamiana (shii-mi-i’ni), x. [Also shameanah, 
shameeana, semianna, ete.; < Hind. shdmiydna, 
shamiydana, dial. samydna ; said to be of Persian 
origin.] In India, an awning set on poles, 
forming a square tent with open sides, used 
for receptions and similar purposes. | 
shammash (shii’mash), n. [Heb. shammash 
(Yiddish shames), ντ. shamosh, shamosho, 
servant.] Among the Jews, especially in 
Russia and the Orient, one of the officers of 
the synagogue. In the United States the 
duties of the shammash have been curtailed 
and are now almost the same as those of a 
sexton, beadle, or janitor in Christian places 
of worship. ag 
shamrock, ”.—Australian shamrock, the Meninde 
clover, Trigonella suavissima. See under. *clover.— 
Native shamrock, in Tasmania, a valued forage plant, 
Lotus australis, for some time under suspicion as a poi- 
sonous plant. See poison-plant (c).—Water shamrock, 
the buckbean or marsh trefoil, Menyanthes trifoliata. 
Also called water trefoil. | 
shanga (shan’gi), π. Same as *changa. 
shanghai, x. 5. Aboys’catapult. [Australia.] 
The shanghai, which, as a secret instrument of mis- 
chief, is only less dangerous than the air-gun. 
The Spectator (Melbourne), July 17, 1875, p. 123, quoted 


{in E. E. Morris, Austral English. 
Shanghai dollar, Same as sun *dollayn 
shanghai, v. ¢. 2. To shoot with a shanghai. 
See *shanghai, 5. 
shanking, η. 2. Same as *rattles. 
shank-ladle (shangk’la’dl), ». An English 
name for the ordinary hand-ladle used in 
foundries to convey molten iron from the 
cupola to the molds: so named because the 
earrying-receptacle is borne in a ring formed 
in the carrying-handle or shank. 
shank-steel (shangk’stél),n. 1. Steel having 
the properties which fit it for making shoe- 
shanks.—2. Steel suitable for shanks of 
anchors, 
shanty?, ο. i. 2, To visit the grog-shanty 
habitually; drink frequently or habitually at 
a public-house. [Slang, Australia. ] 
shanty-boat (shan’ti-bot),n. Same as *wani- 
gan. : 
shanty-keeper (shan’ti-ké”pér), π. One who 
sells liquor on the sly. Β. ΜΗ. Morris, Austral 
English. _ [Slang, Australia. ] 
Shaped (shai’pi), αν [Amerindian of British 
Columbia.] In British Columbia, the Dolly 
Varden trout, Salvelinus malma. 
shapel, x. 9. In iron ship-building, a general 
term including all forms of rolled bars, such 
as angle-bars, T-bars, I-bars, angle-bulb-bars, 
T-bulb-bars, channel-bars, Z-bars, ete., as dis- 
tinguished from plates.—structural shapes, 
rolled sections in steel or wrought-iron, which have been 
found convenient for combining in the framework of 
buildings and other structures. Such are angles, tees, 


channels, I-beams, Z-beams, and their combinations when 
riveted together. See structural xsteel. 

shape? (shii’pe), n. [See the extract below.] 
In Tibet, a privy councillor; one of the five 
who advise the Tibetan regent in state affairs. 
_ Another Tibetan title which has recently found its way 
into our journals [Aug., 1904] is Shape (two* syllables). 
Yutok Shape was given as the name of one of the Tibetan 
peace delegates. Sha-pe, literally ‘lotos-foot,” means a 
Privy Councillor, one of the five who advise the, Tibetan 
Regent in State affairs. SeeSandberg’s ‘Manual of Col- 
loquial Tibetan,’ 1894. ' . 

J. Platt, Jr., in N. and Q,, 10th ser., IL. 132. 

shaper, m.— Collar- and cuff-shaper. See xcollar. 
—Rotary shaper. (a) A crank-shaper. (0) A shaper in 
which the piece operated upon can be rotated and hence 
a (nearly) cylindrical surface can be finished. 


shaper-plate, ». 2. Part of the mechanism 
on a spinning-mule for shaping the cop on the 
spindle. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 310. 
shaper-wheel (sha’pér-hwél), ”. A ratchet- 
wheel attached to the copping or shaping 
mechanism of a spinning-mule, to form the 
cop. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 308. 

A mountain-sheep, Ovis 
vignei, of central Asia, much resembling the 
bighorn of North America. 


share!l, n.— Founders’ shares, in corporation law, the 
part of the stock or shares of a corporation allotted to its 
promoters and organizers, the consideration for which 
usually consists in the things done or given whereby the 
corporation has been brought into existence. © 


The sensitive- 


share 


share?, η, 1. In primitive plows the share is the point 
or blade of iron or wood which stirs the soil. In modern 
turning-plows it is the entering member or segment, cut- 
ting the bottom of the furrow and is made of steel. In 
single-moldboard plows the share presents on one side 
a vertical surface with a horizontal base line, broadening 
by an excurved line, in the rear joining the land-side, 
with which it isin the same a 
share, below): on. the other side an oblique sloping sur- 
face extended on the cutside into the ‘wing’ or‘ heel,’ on 
its upwacd and backward edges closely matching the 
mold-board.— Bar share, a plowshare which is consoli- 
dated with the land-side by welding. Compare slip share 
below.— Double share, a bilateral share used in a double- 
moldboard plow.—Fin-cutter share, a  plowshare 
adapted to use with a fin-cutter, 1.6., a vertical fin-shaped 
blade rising from the flat side. of the share and serving as 
a colter.— Slip share, a plowshare secured to the land- 
side by bolting, therefore exchangeable. Compare bar 


share, above. 
shariah (sha-ré’a), π. . [Ar. shari‘ah.] The 


Mohammedan law. 


shark}, ».— Bay-shark, Carcharhinus lamiella, of San 
Diego Bay and the Mexican coast.— Blind shark, a long- 
bodied ray, Rhinobatus granulatus. It attains a length 
of 6 or 7 feet and lives on sandy bottoms feeding on crabs 
and the like. ‘Also sand-shark. E. E. Morris, Austral 
English. [{Australia.|—Bramble-shark, a shark of the 
family Echinorhinida, including only a single species of 
the eastern Atlantic.—Bulldog shark. Same as Port 
Jackson shark.—Bull-head shark, Gyropleurodus 
Srancisci, of the coast of California: especially interest- 





Bull-head Shark (Gyropleurvodus franciscz). 
(From Bulletin 47, U. S..Nat..Museum.) 


ing on account of its supposed relation to extinct forms. 
—Cestraciont shark, a shark of the family, Hetero- 
dontidz, of the suborder Proarthri.— Cyclospondylous 
shark, a shark of the order | eae v.— Frilled 
shark, a shark of the family. Chlamydoselachida, con- 
taining a single species found in the open sea.— Goblin- 
shark, Mitsukurina owstoni, a species found in the deep 
waters off the coast of Japan, characterized by the peculiar 
trowel-like projection of the nose: hence sometimes 
called rostrum-shark. It. attains a length of fourteen 
feet.— Great blue shark, Prionace giauca, of..warm 
seas, occasionally taken off the coasts of the United States, 





Great Blue Shark (Prionace glauca). 
(From Bulletin 47,:U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


but more common in Europe.— Great white shark, 
Same as man-eater shark (which see, under shark1).— 


Long-tailed shark. Same as thresher1, 3.— Notidanoid 
shark, a shark of the order Diplospondylit.—Requiem 
shark, a shark of the family Galeidz. See *xrequiem.— 
Rostrum-shark.. Same as goblin-*xshark.— Saw-fish 
shark, a shark of the family Pristiophoridz, or genus 
Pristiophorus, embracing four species found in Aus- 
tralian and Japanese seas. They superficially resemble 
the saw-fishes (which belong among the rays), having 
the front of the head prolonged into a flat blade armed 
on each side with teeth. These saw-bearing sharks may 
at once be known from the saw-fishes by the position of 
the gill-slits, which are placed laterally rather than ven- 
trally asin the saw-fishes and other rays.— Scymnoid 
shark, a shark of the family Dalatiidz.— Soup-fin 
shark, a species of tope, Galeus zyopterus, in California, 
the dried cartilaginous fin-rays of which the Chinese 
use to. make an excellent soup. See tope3.—True 
shark, a shark of the suborder Galei.. This group con- 
tains most of the living sharks.—Typical shark, a 
shark of the order Asterospondyli. one 


shark-barrow (shirk’bar’6), π. The barrow 
or egg-case of a shark; a sea-purse or sea- 
barrow. 

shark-hook (shiirk’huk), ». 1. A large barbed 
hook for catching sharks.— 2, An improvised 
hook-gage. [Slang.] 


shark’s-pilot: (shirkz’ pilot), . Same as 
rudder-fish, 3. | 
shark-sucker (shirk’suk/’ér), n... One of the 


remoras, Echeneis naucrates, universally, dis- 

tributed over warm seas, being attached to 

large fishes without regard to species. ' Few 

large sharks are caught at Key West without 
em. 


sharp, n.—D sharp, in music: (a) On the organ or 
piano keyboard, the black key on the right of each group 
of two black keys :.also called # jlat, (6) The tone given 
by such akey, or a tone in unison with such a tone: the 
D sharp next above middle ο has (at French pitch) about 
308 vibrations per second. (ce) The staff-degree assigned 
to such a key or tone, being the, same.as that for D, but 
with a sharp upon it either in the signature or as an acci- 
dental. (ἆ) A note placed on such a degree and indicat- 
ing such a key or tone. (ο) The key-note of the minor key 
of six sharps (2) sharp minor). (f) In the fixed system of 


lane (see bar share, slip’ 


solmization, the sharp of the second tone of the scale, 
technically named ri.—E sh , in music, a key, tone, 
or scale note a half-step above E. On the keyboard this 
is the same as F natural. On the staff E sharp is indi- 
cated by the same degree as E, but witha ¢ upon iteither 
in the signature or as an accidental. E sharp is required 
‘as the proper seventh tone of the major key of F sharp 
and in several minor keys.— ᾱ sharp, in music: (a) On 
the organ or piano keyboard, the black key in the middle 
of each group of three black keys: also called A jlat. (0) 
The tone given by such a key, ora tone in unison with 
such a tone: the G sharp next above middle C has (at 
French pitch) about 411 vibrations per second. (c) The 
staff-degree assigned to such a key or tone, being the 
same as that for G, but with a # upon it either in the 
signature or as anaccidental. (d) A note placed on such 
a degree and indicating suchakey or tone. (6) The key- 
note of the minor key of five sharps (G sharp minor). (1) 
In the fixed system of solmization, the sharp of the fifth 
tone of the scale, technically named st (not to be con- 
founded with the same syllable when used for the seventh 
tone). 

SAT DINE πόσα (shir’ping-kérn), n. A gift of 
grain which the farmers in some parts of Eng- 
land make at Christmas to the smiths for 
sharpening tools. Blount, Glossographia. 

sharp-shooter, ». 1. Specifically: (0). A sol- 
dier who makes 60 per cent. at target practice 
at ranges up to 1,000 yards. Small Arms Fir- 
ing Tegister, 1906.—3. Any one of several 
hemipterous insects which puncture the cot- 
ton-boll, sometimes causing it to τοῦ. Homalo- 
disca coagulata is one of the commonest forms. 
The Mexican cotton-boll weevil was often 
ealled a ‘sharp-shooter’ when it was new in 
Texas. 

Early cotton . . . avoids to a great extent damage to 
the. plant by the boll-worm, cotton worm, and sharp- 
shooter, as Well as by a Jarge number of fungous diseases. 

~~ Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agr., 1901, p. 377. 


shas (shis),”. A word formed, with an assis- 
tant vowel, from the initial letters of the He- 
brew words shisha seddrim, literally, ‘the six 
orders,’ the common rabbinical name for the 
Talmud, which is divided into six principal 
orders, namely: (1) Zeraim, seed; (2) Moed, 
holidays; (3) Nashim, women; (4) Nezikin, 
damages; (5) Kodshim, holy, sanctified things; 
(6) Taharoth, purification. 
shat (shut), ».. [Ar. shatt, shore, coast, river- 
side, λατ] A salina or saline playa; a 
dried-up salt lake. See shott. [North Africa.] 
The shat, or dried-up salt lake. . . .. The shats, or salt 
lakes, of the south of Tunis are rather a disappointment 
to the traveller,. On the map they promise so much in 
the way of expanse of water, and in reality all one sees is 


a flat. plain of hardened mud, with a few streaks and 
pools of stagnant water and stretches. of white salt in- 


crustation. Geog. Jour. (R. G. §.), XI. 604. 
shatchen (shit’éhen),. Same as *shadchan. 
shatter, v. II, initrans.° 2. Of cereals, to 


scatter the grain on account of overripeness. 
Other sorts from the East... shatter so badly that 
they soon have to be given up. Nonshattering varieties 
are in great demand. 
M. 4. Carleton, in U. 8. Dept. Agr., Div. Veg. Physiol. 
{and Pathol., Bulletin 24, 1900, p. 23. 

3. Of soils, to fall into flakes or meal-like 
particles from the action of the weather in- 
stead of harsh angular particles as when 
broken by implements. W. J. Malden, Till- 
age and Implements, Glossary. 

shave, v.t. 6. In hat-making, to rub down 
the outside of (a felt hat), as with pumice or 
sandpaper.—7: Toremove a thin film of oxid 
from. a metal surface, as of sheet-lead or lead- 
pipe, so as to expose a clean area to receive 
the solder in making a joint. 

shaved (shavd), p. a. Affeeted by the action 
denoted by the verb ‘shave’; specifically, 
noting a book with smooth-cut edges, as. op- 
posed to a similar book with rough or un- 
shaved edges or leaves. 


The original edition of Spenser's ‘Colin Clout,’ 1595, 4to, 
261, 10s. (shaved); and of the same author's ‘ Prothala- 


mion,’ 1596. Athenzum, Jan. 2, 1904, p. 16. 
shaver, π. 4. In leather-manuf., a workman 
who shaves the skins with a curriers’ knife to 


get, an even, smooth|surface. See shaving, 3. 
Modern. Amer: Tanning, p.114.— 5. An instru- 
ment or: machine for removing a thin film or 
shaving: as, a spoke- or lap-shaver.—6. A 
pivoted knife and frame for cutting smoked 
beef into thin shavings.— Rotary shaver, a ma- 
chine having a circular knife and adjustable feed for cut+ 
ting dried meats into thin slices of uniform thickness. 
shaving-cream (sha’ving-krém), n. A Soft 
aste intended for application to the face be- 
ore shaving. It is usually made of high-grade 
cold-process soap free from excess of alkali, 
often with addition of glycerin and a little 
cocoanut-oil to facilitate lathering, and of 
scenting and coloring materials. | 


shears 


shaving-machine, η. 3. In leather-manuf., a 
machine for shaving the flesh side of hides or 
skins by means of a cylinder fitted with blades. 
C. T. Davis, Manuf. of Leather, p. 254.—Wwax- 
shaving machine, a machine used by electrotypers for 


shaving the surface of their molding-composition or wax. 
Census Bulletin 216, June 28, 1902, p. 62. 


Shawia (sha’i-ii), ». [NL. (Forster, 1776), 
named in honor of Thomas Shaw (1694-1751) 
an English clergyman, traveler, and botanist. 
A genus of plants belonging to the family 
Asteracez. See Olearia. 
shawl-goat (shal’got), πι. 
* goat. 

Shawnee-haw (sh4’né-ha’), n.- [Shawnee, a 
tribe of North American Indians, + haw] 
The larger withe-rod, Viburnum nudum. 


Shawnee-wood (shi’né-wid’), n. [Shawnee 
a tribe of North American Indians, + wood. 
The western catalpa or catawba-tree, Catalpa 
speciosa. 

sheaf!, .—Bearer of a sheaf. Same as *vertex of a 
sheay,” Perspective sheaves (geom.), sheaves which 
are ejects of the same plane.— Sheaf of lines. Same as 


*sheaf of straights.— Sheaf of straights, in geom., the 
o2 straights on a point. 


shear}, n. 4. Deflection or deviation from the 
straight; curve orsweep; sheer: as, the shear 
of a boat. 

Some considerable shear to the bow lines will make a 
drier and safer boat. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 558, 
5. In geol., the attenuation or actual rupture 
of a mass of rock by a compressive strain, es- 
pecially by one applied transversely to the 
bedding or foliation. It results in cragging 
out the component minerals into thin bands 
and, it may be, in rupturing their former con- 
tinuity. 

In my paper on cleavage and distortion.in the Geolog- 
ical Magazine I pointed out that it is to Sir John 
Herschel that we are indebted for the theory of the 
“molecular movement,” which, I remarked, was in facta 
‘*shear” —a term which has now been universally ac- 
cepted for this kind of action in rocks; and in my “ Phys- 
ics of the Earth’s Crust” I have explained how the 
crumpling in the harder and cleavage in softer layers of 
a rock would simultaneously arise from such a shearing 
movement. ο. Fisher, in Nature, May 18, 1905, p. 66. 

shear-blade (shér’blad), n. One of the cutting- 
blades of a cloth-shearing machine. 


shear-boom (shér’bim), π. In lumbering, a 
boom so secured that it guides floating logs in 
the desired direction. Also called fender-boom 
and glancing boom. 


shear-flocks (shér’floks), ». pl. That portion 
of the nap which is cut from cloth while it. is 
being sheared. 


shearing-machine, ». 3. A power-machine 
for clipping the fleece from the sheep; a sheep- 


shearer.— Guillotine shearing-machine, shears with 
two diagonal-edged knife-blades, of which the upper one 
moves vertically between guides. The guillotine-shears 
are used for shearing heavy plates and sheets as well as 
for puddled bars and blooms. Phillips and Bauermann, 
Elements of Metallurgy, p. 392. 


shearing-plane (shér’ing-plan), 7. In geol., 
the plane along which rupture takes place in 
rocks from a shearing-stress. J. Getkie, The 
Great Ice Age, p. 74. 


shearing-stress, ”.— Curve οἱ longitudinal 
shearing-stresses, See kcurves of ship calculation. 


shear-plane (shér’plan), ». A plane along 
which strains of compression in the earth’s 
crust are eased by shearing; a shearing-plane. 


The strata have been folded into close anticlines and 
synclines whose beds are often vertical or even over- 
thrown, in some places severely faulted and occasion- 
ally overthrust, so that some are completely concealed 
by others that have been forced over them along shear- 

Αν developed by the enormous pressures to which they 
nave been subjected. 

E. W. Claypole, in Amer. Geol., Aug., 1903, p. 81. 


shear-plow (shér’plou), n.. See *snow-plow. 

shears, 7. pl. 2. (4) Incalico-printing,two metal 
clamps for holding the blade of the doctor on 
a cylinder printing-machine,— 5. In the steam 
fire-engine, the side frames which carry the 
weight of the boiler and engine and transmit 


it to the wheels.— Garden shears, a form of cut- 
ting-shears with long wooden handles the plane of which 
is inclined to that.of the cutting-blades: used for trim- 
ming hedges, or borders or for other pruning work in 
gardens or Jawns.—Nail-plate shears, a machine for 
cutting iron or steel plate into convenient sizes for the 
machines which are to make cut nails from such stock. — 
Tailors’ shears, a form of shears in which the handles 
are bent from the line of the blades, so that the weight 
of the shears may be borne on a table while they are cut- 
ting cloth: the blades are longer than the handles.— 
Tinmen’s shears, a hand-tool for shearing sheet-metal. 
The handles are longer than the cutting-blades and are 
either formed into a.bow for the hand, or end in a bend 
toward each other such that they meet and stop the cut 
when the blades are parallel to each other. 


Same as Cashmere 


waa 7 


shear-skid 
μεν μκ ώμο (shér’skid), m. Same as *fender- 
skid. 


shearwater, ”.—Pink-footed shearwater, Pu/- 
jinus creatopus, aspecies resembling the common greater 
shearwater, but. having pinkish feet; found off the Pa- 
cific coast of North America.—$lender-billed shear- 
water, P. tenwirostris, a small, dark-colored species of 


the North Pacific. 

shear-zone (shér’zon), ». A belt of rock 
crushed and metamorphosed by compression. 
Along shear-zones massive rocks become 
schists. J. D. Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), 
Da thle 


sheath, ». 2. (d) In old plows, the bar con- 
necting the beam and sole in front: so called 
as sheathing the edge of the mold-board. It 
corresponds to the standard and in part to the 
shin (see *shinl, 8) of a modern plow. See 
*xplow, 1.—Bast sheath, See *xbastl.— Conducting 
sheath, in bot., the long cells of parenchyma in the in- 
ner cortex of the stem which invest the vascular bundles 
that pass into the leaves.— Medullary sheath. (a) See 
medullary. (b) The white substance of Schwann which 
surrounds the axis-cylinder in α΄ nerve-fibril.— Neu- 
mann’s sheath. Sameas dentinal sheath of Neumann 
(which see, under sheath).—Notochordal sheath, an 
elastic envelop surrounding the notochord, known as the 
elastica externa, 


sheathing-metal (shé’PHing-met’al),'n. An 
alloy of copper and tin, having scmewhat the 
color of copper, used {ο cover the immersed 
surface of.a wooden ship’s hull to prevent, the 
attack of boring marine worms, retard decay, 
and make adhesion of barnacles and vegetable 
growth more difficult. 

sheath-piling (shéth’pi’ling), ». Same as 
*sheet-piling. . Encyc. Brit., XXVI, 437. 

sheave2,n. 4. The grooved wheel or disk on 
which a sliding door is‘carried upon a rail or 
track.— 5. The disk or wheel over which a 
window-rope or -chain passes to the sash- 
weight.—6. The circular disk or body of an 
eccentric such as is used to operate the valves 
of steam-engines. [Eng.] 


she-beech (shé’béch), π. 1. Same as white 
sycamore (which see, under sycamore). [Aus- 
tralia.]—2. Same as *beech!1, 2. 


shed!,v.i. 3. To fall prematurely, as the young 
bolls of cotton-plants do when affected by cer- 
tain functional disorders. The disease is 
known as shedding. 


shed2 (shed), v.. t.. To place in a shed; pro- 
tect by means of a shed. 


If goats are to produce the best fleeces they are capable 
of they must be maintained in uninterrupted good condi- 
tion. . . . They must not be kraaled (or shedded) except 
when absolutely necessary ; they must have clean sleep- 
ing places, and must not be crowded together. 


Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agr., 1901, p. 278. 
shedding}, n. 


5. Specifically, of the cotton 
plant, the droppingof young bolls. Shedding 


results to some extent from defect of pollina- 

tion, but often froma deep cultivation at early 

flowering time, encouraging a growth of 
weed? 


Over the eastern portion shedding was reported, with 
complaints of drought in portions of the Carolinas. 
Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agr., 1899, p. 728. 


Center shedding, the division of the warp in the center 
of the web in a Jacquard loom for the insertion of the 
weft. JT. W. Fox, Mechanism of Weaving, p. 196.— 
Closed shedding, the leveling or closing of the warp- 
threads in aloom after the insertion of each weft-thread : 
opposed to open kshedding.— Open shedding, a method 
of forming the warp-shed in a loom in which the warp- 
threads form two stationary lines, the changes being 
made by the threads passing from one fixed line to the 
other. 7. W. Fox, Mechanism of Weaving, p. 20. 


sheedy (shé’di), π. A local name in the Lee- 
ward Islands of the Spanish pistareen or 2- 
real piece. 


sheep!, ».—Broad-tailed sheep. Same as fat-tailed 
*sheep.—Criollo sheep, a South American sheep de- 
scended from the Spanish merino but now so degene- 
rated as little to resemble the latter in either wool or 
type.—Dall’s sheep. See mountain *sheep.—Fan- 
nin’s sheep. See mountain x*sheep.— Fat-tailed 
sheep, the common name of a breed of sheep found in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and parts of Arabia, distinguished by 
its enormous tail, which sometimes weighs 40 or 50 pounds 
and is so long that it dragson the ground. Also known 
as broad-tailed and jlat-tailed sheep.—Flat-tailed sheep. 
Same as fat-tailed *xsheep.—Indra’s sheep, delicate 
white alto-cumulus or alto-stratus clouds,— Mountain 
sheep. Six species are now recognized from western 
North America, ranging from the Alaska Peninsula into 
Mexico. Dall’s sheep, or white sheep, Ovis dalli, from 
the high regions of ‘Alaska and adjoining British Terri- 
tory, is almost pure white, with rather slender horns. 
Fannin’s sheep, Ο. fannini, from the Yukon. District, is 
bluish gray. Nelson’s sheep, 0. nelsoni, from southern 
and Lower California, is a small short-haired species. 
Stone’s sheep, black sheep, O. stonei, from the mountains 
of British Columbia, is a handsome dark-colored animal. 
—Nelson’s sheep. See mountain. xsheep.— Shrop- 
shire sheep, a breed of sheep resembling the Southdown, 


but larger, with a thicker fleece; a darker face, and more 
massive head.—§tone’s sheep, See mountain xsheep. 
sheep! (shép), v. t. To pasture sheep upon; 
use as 8 Sheep-range.,. [Western U.5.] . 
The township has little value for pasturage, as it wa 
long ago thoroughly ‘‘sheeped.” The lands, wherever 
accessible, have been “sheeped” so long that the grass 
has been exterminated. Most of the township has been 
closely ‘‘sheeped,” and its grazing value is exceedingly 
low. U. 5. Geol. Surv., Prof. Paper 22, pp. 36, 38, 54. 
sheep-bine (shép’bin), x. Thesmall bindweed, 
Convolvulus arvensis. thijk 


sheep-bug (shép’bug), ». 1. The sheep-tick, 
i ee ovinus.—2. A true tick of the genus 
rgas. 


sheep-bur (shép’ bér), απ. The cockle-bur, 
Xanthium strumarium.—Small sheep-bur, the 
stickseed, Lappula Lappula ; also, the American stick- 
seed or beggar’s-lice, L. Virginiana. 

sheep-fly (shép’ fli), ». A European muscid 
fly, Lueilia sericata, allied to the screw-worm 
fly of the United States. Its larvee infest the 

bodies of live sheep, especially, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Nature, Aug. 7, 1902, 
Ῥ. 352. 


sheep-foot (shép’ fut), m. 
trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. | 
sheep-keep (shép’kép), η. Feed. for sheep. 


The catch-croppings are therefore few and they are 
adopted more for the purpose of producing green-meat 
for cows and horses . . . than for sheep-keep, r 

W. J. Maiden, Tillage aud Implements, p. 18. 


sheep-poison, 3. 8. The upright yellow 
wood-sorrel, Oxalis stricta. Also called poison 
sheep-sorrel. 


sheep-root (shép’ rét), ». The butterwort, 
Pinguicula vulgaris. Also called sheep-rot 
(which see). i 

sheep-scab (shép“skab), 7. 
sheep; specifically, the common sheep-scab, a 
disease due to mites .(Psoropies communis) 
which live on the skin and cause a formation 
of scab with fall of the wool. It is highly con- 
tagious, and economically one of the most ‘serious 6f 
diseases. Scabby sheep cannot legally be shipped from 
one State to another. _Head-scab is less frequent and 
less important ; it is caused by the sarcoptic mite. Fovt- 
seab is rather rare; it is caused by the chorioptic mite 
(Chorioptes). Follicular scab, caused by the demodectic 
mite, has been recorded in a few cases, 

In the appropriation bill for the current year (1894-95 
tuberculosis and sheep-scab are specifically mentione 
among those diseases which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to guard against in such manner as he may 
think best. Yearbook U.S. Dept. 401., 1894, p. 36. 


sheep-shearer, π. 2. Same as *shearing- 
machine, 3. Also sheep-shearers. 


sheep-sick (shép’sik), a. Exhausted by sheep- 
pasturing and no longer fit for this use: ap- 
plied to pasture-lands. (Australia. ] io 


sheep-sorrel, 7. 2. Species of Ovalis, more 
properly called wood-sorrel, especially Ο. 
Acetosella and O. violacea.— Poison sheep-sorrel, 
Oxalis stricta. Also called sheep-poison. 


sheepweed (shép’wéd), ». 1. The soapwort, 
Saponaria officinalis.—2. The butterwort, 
Pinguicula vulgaris.—3. The velvet-leaf, Abu- 
tilon Abutilon. | 


sheer?, v. i. To sheer up, to raise the sheer of a vessel. 
—To sheer up aft, to raise the sheer of a vessel at the 
quarters and stern.— To sheer up forward, to raise 
the sheer of a vessel at the bows and head. ' 


sheer’, n. 5. A light scaffold, usually with 
three inclined legs, on which miners stand in 


drilling to get above the drill-rod.— Sheer draft, 
in naval arch., a plan showing the lines of a vessel (see 
wline2, 4 @)) in three parts: the sheer plan, show- 
ing the vessel in elevation with the vertical. longitudinal 
sections in their true form; the half-breadth plan, show- 
ing the horizontal sections in true form; and the body- 
plan, showing the transverse vertical sections in true form. 
The three plans are interrelated and the whole delineates 
the form of the vessel. The surface usually shown is the 
molded surface, that is, the exterior surface of the fram- 
ing with the yr ae. or plating removed.— Sheer line, 
in naval arch., one of the lines in the sheer draft indi- 
cating the sheer of a vessel at various levels, as the top- 
side line, gunwale line, deck line at side, etc.— Sheer 

lan, in naval arch., aplan showing the form of a vessel 
in longitudinal elevation : one of the three plans forming 
the *sheer draft (which see). , 

See *boom?, 


sheer-boom (shér’bém), n. 
Ide had installeda system of sheer-booms. They spanned 
the current diagonally, and were to be the silent herders 
that would edge the log-flocks away from the banks, 
crowd them to centre at the sorting-gap, and keep them 
running free. Holman Day, King Spruce, p. 334. 
sheer-lashing (shér’lash-ing), n. Ναι a 
lashing passed about the head of the sheers 
to confine them to one another. aly το 
sheer-mast (shér’ mast), π.΄ Naut.,.a mast 
which is made of two spars on the principle 
of sheers, and on which a yard is suspended. 


The. bird’s-foot 


Aecariasis of © 


shelf 


sheetl, π. 2.. (8) pl. A commercial name for crude 
rubber in thin pieces formed by coagulating the latex‘on 
a large leaf. See *rubberl, ὃ.. | 


8. In geol.: (a) A mass of eruptive rock of 
great length and breadth as compared with 
its thickness. Two principal varieties are 
recognized: surface flows, which are poured 
out on the surface of the earth, and intruded 
or intrusive sheets, which are forced between 
relatively horizontal strata. (b) A deposit of 
any material, sedimentary or other, which has 
great areal extent and small thickness. | 
In New York; the moraine is commonly rather free 


from large stones, as is the till sheet also, 
Bulletin Amer. Geog. Soc., XXX. 199. 


Intruded sheet, in geol., a layer of igneous rock intruded 
in a nearly horizontal position, generally between strata 
of, sedimentary rocks. See *sheet1, 8 (a).—Intrusive 
sheet. Same as intruded xsheet.—Sheet. tent. See 
xtentl.—To give her sheet, navut., to slacken the sheets 
and give the sails more belly.— To have the starboard 
sheets aft. See *xa/tl.— Vortex sheet, in hydrody- 
namics, a surface, within the mass of α rotating’ fluid, 
made up of all the vortex lines that pass through any 
given line in the fluid. 


sheet-brass (shét’ bras), n. 
broad thin plates. — : 

sheet-ice (shét’is), n.. Ice formed on the sur- 
face of a body of water. 

sheeting, . 5. In carpenter-work, same as 
sheathing: a common term in the United 
States.—6, The breaking up of a massive 
rock into, relatively thin, parallel tabule 
united by closely spaced faults or joints. 

The granite is very much altered by surface decompo- 
sition, and crumbles readily to a coarse sand. The gran 
ite is sheeted near the Veins, the planes of sheeting being 
parallel to the veins themselves. The general Giscitng. 
however, is in a different direction, the average strike 
being N.20°E., and the dip 70°SE. 

Contrib. to Econ. Geol., Ὁ. Β. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 213, 

[1902, p. 99. 
sheet-leader (shét’lé’dér), n. A simple half- 
ring screwed to the deck of a ship. See 
leader, 5. 
sheet-machine (shét’ma-shén’), η. 
sheeting-machine. 
Sheet-metal press. See Ἄργεβει. — | 
sheet-packing (shét’ pak’ing), n. Elastic 
packing of rubber or other material; packing 
made in large flat sheets of varying thick- 
nesses. - 
sheet-piling (shét’pi/ling), π. <A. vertieal, 
thin diaphragm formed by driving into the 
soil planking, timbers, or narrow iron or steel 
members, the edges of which are kept in close 
‘contact and sometimes grooved. together, 
used for the purpose of confining or supporting 
‘the soil on one side of the sheet-piling when 
that on the other is removed by excavating. 
Also sheath-piling. Sci. Amer. Sup., Jan. 10, 
1903, p. 22591. on: 
sheet-steel (shét’stél), η... Steel in thin sheets, 
less than one quarter'of an ineh in thickness. 


sheetwise (shét’wiz), adv. In the manner 

of sheet-work: said of the printing of a sheet 

by two operations, first from a form on one 

side, then from another form on the other 

ait. For a different method see to work and 
turn |>: Ἡ 


One of the difficulties of sheetwise imposition is that of 
making register when there is a shrinkage of furniture in 
either form. Another is its greater liability to uneven- 
ness of color or of impression when the two forms are 
done on different — and by different pressmen. _ 

DeVinne, Mod. Book Composition, p. 352. 

sheety (shé’ti), a. Consisting of. or resem- 

bling sheets; showing a tendency to break up 

into thin tabular masses: applied specifically 

to massive or eruptive rocks. Contrib. to 

Econ. Geol., U. 8S. Geol. Surv., Bulletin 213, 
1902, p. 287.0 | 


shel, x. andv. A simplified spelling of shell. 


sheldrake, ~.— Winter sheldrake, in New England 
the merganser, Merganser americanus, which is found 
along the coast in winter. ant £54) 


shelf?, ».— Continental shelf, the relatively shallow 
sea-bottom bordering a continent, in contrast to the deep 
ocean-floor; the submerged border of a continental 
plateau. 


The ocean often overlaps the borders of the continental 
masses in a comparatively shallow belt, of water, at whose 
outer edge the depth is commonly about 600 feet; thence 
it rapidly sinks to the deep ocean floor: These shallow 
bottoms are known as continental shelves, ‘The water,on 
the shelf is often greenish fom fine suspended sediment, 
unlike the clear deep blue water of the open ocean. A 
well-defined continental shelf, from 50 to 100 or more 
miles in width, stretches along the eastern side of North 
America from Newfoundland to Florida, and thence 
around the Gulf of Mexico. The British Isles, stand 
upon .a continental. sh that borders. mid-western 
Europe. W. M. Davis, Elem. Phys. Geog., p. 107. 


Brass in sheets or 


Same as 


shelf-fungus 


shelf-fungus (shelf’fung’gus), n. Same as 
*bracket-fungus. 

shelf-furnace (shelf‘fér’nas), . A furnace 
with shelves for the reduction of mercury 
ores. The shelves are arranged in an inclined 
position along the walls of the shaft and 
serve to retard the fall of the ore. A furnace 
with shelves was also much used formerly for 
roasting ores, there being several varieties. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metal- 


lurgy, p. 603. 
shelf dadder (shelf’lad’ér), n. A ladder de- 
signed for use in libraries and stores to give 
access to high shelves and drawers. It is 
fitted with wheels at the top and bottom on 
which it can be moved. 
shelf-list (shelf’list), π. A list of the books 
in. a library in the order of their location: dis- 
tinct.from the accessions list, and the author 
and subject catalogues. 
shell, π. 19. A smoked or colored concavo- 
convex glass for shielding the eye.—20. In 
sheet-metal work, any piece of sheet-metal upon 
which one operation has been performed and 
which requires one or more additional opera- 
tions to complete it. It is usually of a cup or 
shell form.—21. The dug-out portion of a 
West Indian canoe, which consists: of a dug- 
out the sides of which are built up to any re- 
quired height. See *buck-shelii—22, The 
part of a horse-hide obtained from the rump: 
a comparatively small piece. Flemming, 
Practical Tanning, p. 398.—23. The porous 
cover of ferric oxid which incloses the kernel 
of concentrated copper obtained in roasting 
-eupriferous iron pyrites. See *kernel-roasting. 
Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metal- 
lurgy, p. 485.—24. A special form of hollow 


flat-iron used in finishing felt hats.—Armor- 
pierc shell, a shell made of special steel with hard- 
ened point and strong walls, 
especially designed to pene- 
trate through armor and 
containing a comparatively t 
small bursting charge. A — 
semi-armor-piercing shell is 
one of a character interme- 
diate between the armor- 
piercing and common shell, 
with hardened point, and 
a medium-sized bursting 
charge, designed to pene- 
trate moderate thicknesses 
of armor and burst after 
enetrating the armor.— 
lind.shell, (d) A shell 
containing πο bursting 
charge.— Capped shell, an 
armor-piercing shell fitted 
with a soft steel plug or 
cap covering the point of 
the shell. The soft steel. 
cap enables the shell to 
penetrate hard-faced armor 
against which the _ shell 
would otherwise break up. 
—Common shell, a shell 
with comparatively thin 
walls, containing a large 
explosive charge and not 
designed to penetrate armor. 
—Flat-nose shell, in min- 
ing, a cylindrical boring-tool 
having a valve at the bot- 
tom, used for boring through 
soft earth or clay.— Pearly 
necklace-shell. Same as Lae 
ο kmariner, 2.— Roman- Capped Armor-piercing Shell. 
lamp shell, a Tasmanian ο. rey Nene ορ 
Ἡ urstin ree; ¢, 
Wald h ελ ia pam ay base-plug ; @, hole ορθά ζωής : 
E. Morris, Austral English, stectCap. n= Dandi 7 soft 
—Torpedo shell, a pro- 
jectile with thin walls and consequent large capacity for 
a bursting charge, and longer than the ordinary shell, or 
cored shot: used in mortar-firing. 


shell-bed (shel’bed), π.. A bed largely com- 
posed of shells: chiefly employed in glacial 
geology to describe the interglacial or post- 
glacial beds associated with the continental 
ice-sheet, J. Geikie, The Great Ice Age, p: 268. 
shell-boiler (shel’boi’lér), π. Aform of steam- 
generator in which the water from which the 
steam is generated is surrounded by a contin- 
uous shell of steel or other malleable metal, 
usually of a cylindrical form. 
shell-curved (shel’kérvd), a. In the rococo 
decoration of the eighteenth century, said of 
motives having curved lines similar to those 
of a sea-shell. 
The shell-curved lines which maintain their decorative 
value in the Salle ὰ Manger have here disappeared. 
Lady Dilke, French Furniture and Decoration of XVIII 
[Cent., p. 48. 
shell-extractor (shel’eks-trak’tor), n. Απ 
instrument for extracting cartridges from 
small-arm rifles. 








shell-eye (shel’i), n. A dorsal eye; one of the 
supposed organs of sight found on the shells 
of various univalve and bivalve mollusks. 

shell-feed (shel’féd), π. In a cotton-carding 
machine, a feeding device consisting of a flat 
plate with its inner end turned up to conform 
to the curvature of a feed-roller. See *dish- 
Feed. 

shell-fish, ”.— Rock shell-fish. Same as trunk-jish. 

shell-fishery (shel’fish’ér-i), n. The industr 
of gathering oysters, clams, and other shell- 


fish ; a mollusk fishery.— Commissioner of Shell- 
fisheries, a State official concerned with the protection, 
cultivation, and industry of gathering shell-fish in public 
waters. Forest and Stream, Jan. 31, 1903, p. 93. 


shell-game (shel’gam), ». Another name for 
thimblerig, walnut-shells being used instead 
of thimbles to cover the pea which the victim 
tries to find. 
shell-gland, ». 38. In flatworms, the gland 
which supplies the material for the formation 
of egg-shells. 
shell-opal (shel’6”pal), n. The nacreous sub- 
stance of any molluscan shell in a fossil con- 
dition. 
shell-plate (shel’plat), m. One of the plates 
which form the shell or outer covering of a 
ship or of a boiler. 
shell-plating (shel’pla’ting), n. In iron ship- 
building the plating which forms the outer 
shell of a vessel: also called outside plating. 
Iron or steel ships have comparatively thin shell-plat- 
ing stiffened by. transverse and longitudinal frames. 
White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 333. 
shell-powder (shel’pou’dér), ». Quick-burn- 
ing gunpowder especially made for the burst- 
ing-charges of shell and shrapnel. 
she Veeck (shel’rak), ». Naval, a rack or 
support for the stowage of shells in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a gun. 
shell-road (shel’rdd), n.. A form of highway 
or pavement in which the road surface is com- 
osed of oyster, or other, shells, 
μετ. (8ιο1/το]), ». A form of drawing- 
roll used on cotton-machinery, consisting of a 
cylindrical shell of cast-iron onan arbor. See 
*boss-roll. Nasmith, Cotton Spinning, p. 164. 
shell-shake (shel‘shak), ». Same as *ring- 
shake. See also shake, 7. 
shell-tracer (shel’tra’sér), n. A device for 
showing the flight of a projectile at night and 
the point at which it strikes. A composition 


which burns slowly with a brilliant light is 
placed in the base of the projectile to be. ig- 
nited upon firing. 
shell-ware (shel’war), n. A name sometimes 
given to Gombroon *ware (which see). 
shell-work, x. 2. In decorative design, espe- 
motive which 


cially carved or modeled, a 
imitates or is sug-. - 
gested by the forms 
of shells. 
shelter-belt, (shel’- 
tér-belt), m. A nat- 
ural, or. artificial - 
forest maintained 
as a protection from 
wind or snow. A’ 
wind-break is a nar- 
row shelter-belt in 
which true forest 
conditions do not 
exist, maintained as 
a protection against 
wind; a snow-break 
is a similar protec- 
tion maintained 
against snow. Also’ 
ealled wind-mantle 
and shelter-wood. 
shelter-deck (shel’- 
tér-dek), n. See *deck, 2 (ο). 
shelter-parasite (shel’tér-par’a-sit), n. An 
organism, such as certain of the alge, which 
inhabits a cavity already present in the host 
or a place of shelter formed with the assistance 
of the alge. 
The manner fn which typical chlorophyllous plants 
dually become shelter-parasites, and pass from this 
nto the condition of true parasites is well demonstrated 
amongst the algae. Tubeuf, Diseases of Plants, p. 541. 
shelter-trench (shel’tér-trench), π. Mil., a 
trench hastily excavated to secure shelter 
from an enemy’s fire, 
shelter-wood (shel’tér-wid), n. 
*shelter-belt. 
shelv, v. and ». A simplified spelling of shelve. 
shema (she -mii’), . [Heb. shem’a, ‘hear,’ 





Same as 


sheristadar (she-ris-ti-dir’), n. 


| | shield, η. 


shield 


impv. of sham’a, hear.] In Jewish ritual, a 
name for the first word of the verse, Deut. vi. 
4, and also for the verse itself, ‘“Shem'‘a 
Yisrael,” ete., ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah is our 
God, Jehovah is one,” recited as the Jewish 
confession of faith, The term is also applied to the 
whole six verses, Deut. vi. 4-9, and to other verses, Deut. 
xi, 13-21 and Num. xv. 37-41, which form the confession 
of the liturgy. The shema is considered the sum and 
substance of the Jewish faith. Itis taught to children 
before they learn to read. It is included by every pious 
Jew in his morning and evening prayers, and the first 
words form a sort of password among Jews everywhere. 
The shema is also written on square pieces of parchment 
which are fastened to the door-posts (see mezuzah), and 
it is placed in phylacteries. 

Shenango group. See Ἀργοιρ]. 

she-oak, n. 2. Beer made in Australia or other 
English colonies, EH. Ε. Morris, Austral Eng- 
lish, [Slang.] 

shepherd, 7. 2. A miner who does not work 
a claim, though preserving his legal rights 
respecting it. [Australia.] 

sherardize (sher’iir-diz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
sherardized, ppr. sherardizing. [From the 
name of the inventor of the process. ] To coat 
iron or steel with zine by exposing the pre- 
viously cleaned surfaces to zine by heating 
ak in a closed chamber containing zine- 

ust. 

shergottite (sher’got-it), π. See *meteorite. 

sherif!,». 3. A high dignitary having both 
temporal and spiritual authority among the 
Sulus and other Mohammedans of the Philip- 
pine Islands. D. C. Worcester, Philippine 
Islands, p. 159. 

sherif?, ». A simplified spelling of sheriff. 


sheriff}, .—Issues on sheriffs. See xissue.— Sheriff 
depute or sheriff principal, in Scots law, the chief 
officer and judge of a county, with both civiland criminal 
jurisdiction. _ His court is known as the sheriff court 
and its clerk as sheriff clerk. 


Not its least valuable feature is the notices which he 
has compiled of the early sheriffs and sherijfs-depute. 
Athenzum, May 27, 1905, p. 655. 
Sheriff’s inquest. See ελετί[ jury, under. jury.— 
Sheriff’s sale, See xsalel, = 


[Also serish- 
tadar; sar-rishta-dar, keeper of the clue, or 
file. Yule and Burnell.) In India, a eourt 
officer ; a register-keeper who receives plaints, 
sees that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, records depositions, ete., and gener- 
ally attends to routine business. Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. — - 

shibuichi (shé-bé-é’ché), nm. [Jap. shi-bu-ichi, 
ς shi, four, + bu, part, + ichi, one.] A com- 
position extensively used in Japanese decora- 
tive art, composed of three parts of copper to 
one of silver. 

shicer (shi’sér), n. [Of low (prob. German) 
origin.] 1. An Australian name for a mine 
which produces no valuable ore. Also ealled 
a duffer.  Β. Morris, Austral English.— 2. 
A worthless or despicable person; specifically, 
one who does not pay debts of honor. Com- 
pare shyster. [Colloq.] 


2. (c) In subaqueous tunneling, a short 
metallic cylinder with its axis parallel and coincident 
with the axis of the circular tunnel, and with its diam- 
eter slightly larger than the exterior diameter of the 
masonry or metallic permanent tunnel lining. The 
shield is provided with a diaphragm of metallic construc- 
tion occupying its entire cross-section, and through 
which openings give access from the rear to the forward 
compartment. The shield is forced forward by hydraulic 
or other pressure, driving the cylindrical cutting-edge or 
the forward extension of the shield in front of the dia- 
phragm into the soft material through which the tunnel 
is being driven. The material overhead being thus pro- 
tected from falling by the upper cylindrical portion of 
the shield, the material inside the forward compartment 
can be removed by workmen through openings in the 
diaphragm. 

The shield employed in the Hudson River tunnel is a 
cylinder, thirteen feet long and twenty feet in diameter, 
with a hardened-steel ‘‘cutting edge,” fifteen inches in 
length and three inches in circumference, 

The Century, Nov., 1903, p. 40. 


(7) A guard placed over or in front of rapidly moving ma- 
chinery, especially over cutters such as saws and planes, 
to protect the workmen from accidents. (h) A guard 
placed around belting where it passes through a floor, 
or around gears to prevent clothing of workmen or 
passers-by from becoming entangled. (¢) A covering 
over bearings and shafts of grinding machinery to keep 
grit and dust from working into the contact-surfaces. 
(j) A guard placed on an exposed shaft, and turning 
loosely with it, to prevent injury from accidental con- 
tact with the revolving mass.—Buccal shield. See 
*buccal.— Canthal shield. See *canthal scale.—Con- 
ning-tower shield. See *conning-tower.— Dorsal 
shield, in ophiuroids, one of the four plates which lie 
above the vertebral ossicle—Embryonic shield, in 
embryol., a shield-shaped region of the blastodisc in em- 
bryonic reptiles.— Frontal shield. (0) In herpet., an 
unpaired scute or scale which occupies much the same 
position on the top of the head that the frontal bone 








shield 


does in the skull.— Frontonasal shield, in herpet.,a 
median unpaired dermal scale which forms part of the 





Head-shields of Scinid Lizards. 
cs, Chin-shields; α, disk on lower eyelid; ε, ear-opening; /% 
frontal; /#, frontonasal; //, frontoparietal; ¢, interparietal; 2, 
lower labials; 2, loreals; 24, upper labials; #2, mental; #, nasal; 
nc, nuchals; J, parietals; 2% prefrontal; 21, postnasal; 2”, rostral; 
sc, supraciliaries, s#, supranasal; so, supraocular; ¢, temporal, 
(After Stejneger, Report U. S. Nat. Museum.) 


covering of the head. It lies immediately in advance of 
the frontal.— Frontoparietal shield, in herpet., one of 
a pair of dermal scales which form part of the covering 
of the head. It lies between the frontal and the parietal 
shields.—Intergular shield. Same as *intergular.— 
Interparietal shield, in herpet., a median unpaired 
dermal scale which forms part of the a of the 
head and lies between the parietals.— Loral eld, one 
of the plates or scutes forming part of the covering of the 
head of reptiles, especially lizards, lying just in front of 
the eye— Magnetic shield, a shield or wall of mag- 
netic material, usually iron, used to protect an instru- 
ment such as a watch or a galvanometer from the action 
of magnetic fields.— Mental shield, a horny plate which 
covers the front of the chin in reptiles.— Nasal shield, 
in herpet., the horny plate covering the end of the nose. 
—Nasorostral shield, in Aerpet., a single horny plate 
or shield representing the nasal and rostral shields on 
the nose of a reptile. Proc. Zool.. Soc. London, 1903, 
p. 185.— Parietal shield, one of a pair of large scales, 
forming part of the covering of the head of reptiles, lying 
at the back of the series of head-scales, much in the posi- 
tion of the parietal bone, 

shield-back (shéld’bak), n. In old English 
furniture, a back the center of which resem- 


bles a shield. 


In the “shield back” chair, which is Hepplewhite’s 
favourite shape, the shield and its interior ornament 
making the splat never touch the seat of the chair at all. 

Κ. W. Clouston, Chippendale Period of Eng. Furniture, 


[p. 65. 
shield-bearer (shéld’bar’ér), n. Any one of 


the small elachistid moths of the genus Copto- 





Resplendent Shield-bearer (Coptodisca splendoriferella). 


a, leaf of apple showing work; 4,summer larva; ¢, larva in case, 
traveling ; @, cases tied uP for winter; ¢, hibernating larva; /, pupa; 


g. moth; &, parasite: all enlarged. 
(Comstock, U. S. D. A.) 


disca (formerly Aspidisca), as the resplendent 


shield-bearer.—Resplendent shield-bearer, an 
American tineid moth, Coptodisea splendoriferella, whose 


IV. 55 


larva mines the leaves of the apple, plum, and pear, even- 
tually making an oval leaf-case which it carries about. 
Comstock, Manual of Insects, p. 254 


shield-hand (shéld’hand), n. See the extract. 


Fixed in all our military and social customs, and living 
at the base of language itself are two facts which solve 
the riddle and make clear whence and how right-handed- 
ness arose. In all tribes and countries since man used 
implements of offense and defense, the sinistral or car- 
diac side was protected by the shield and the sinistral 
hand was called the shield-hand, as the dextral was 
called the spear-hand. 

G. M. Gould, in Med. Record, Nov. 2, 1907, p. 724. 


shield-ibis (shéld’i’bis), n. Same as shell-ibis. 
shielding (shél’ding), n. [shield, v.] The act of 
protecting or screening, or that which protects 


or screens.— Magnetic shielding, protection, as of the 
works of a watch or the needles of a galvanometer from 
the action of an external magnetic field. Magnetic 
shielding is commonly attained by surrounding the ob- 
ject to be screened with an iron case. Sometimes two 
or more concentric layers of iron are used. Astrophys- 
tcal Jour., July, 1903, p. 19. 

shield-pigeon (shéeld’pij’on), ». A breed of 
domesticated pigeons of small size. The head 
and body are white and the wings party- 
colored; there is no crest. Commonly called 
shield. 


shift, ». 11. In pianoforte-making, the action 


of the shifting *pedal (which see).— Angle of 


shift, in elect., the angular displacement of the brushes of 
a generator or motor, made necessary by the distortion 
of the magnetic field of the machine.— One-st or 
two-string shift. See shifting *xpedal.—Sh of 
butts. See *butt2, : 

Shifting-pivot carriage, a gun-carriage used in the 
old types of war-ships in which heavy pivots secured to 
the deck were used for training the guns. By a suitable 
arrangement of front and rear pivots, the gun-carriage 
could be shifted from the center line so as to pivot in a 
gun-port on either side of the vessel. 

shift-joint (shift’joint), n. In masonry, the 
placing of a stone or brick so that the vertical 
joints will come over the solid members of 
the course below; a break-joint; also, the stone 


or brick so placed. 
Shigaraki pottery. See *potiery. 
Shiga’s bacillus. See *bacillus. 
shikar (shi-kir’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. shikarred, 
ppr. shikarring. [Hind. shikdr, hunting. See 
te To hunt; chase game; hence, tease ; 
aZe. 


The ‘Shikarris’ [nickname of regiment] shikarred 
him] very much, and he bore everything without wink- 


ng. 
v3 Kipling, His Wedded Wife, in Plain Tales from the 
[Hills, p. 159. 

shikimi (shé-k6é’mé), π. [Japanese.] The 
Japanese anise-tree, Illicium religiosum. See 
Iilicium. 

shikimic (shi-kim’ik), a. [Jap. shikimi (see 
def.) + -ic.] Noting an‘acid, a coiorless, levo- 
rotatory, non-poisonous compound, ΟΗ1005, 
contained in the fruit of Πού religiosum 
(Japanese shikimi). It crystallizes in fine 
needles, and melts at 1845 ο. 

shikimin (shik’i-min),». [Jap. shikimi + -in2.] 
A colorless, poisonous crystalline glucoside 
contained in the seeds of IJllicium religiosum 
(Japanese shikimi). 

shikimol (shik’i-mol), n. [Jap. shikimi (see 
shikimin) + -ol.] Same as safrol. 

shilling, ». 3. Inarchery, a measure of weight 
for arrows, equal to the weight of a new 
(British) silver shilling: as, a 4s. 6d. arrow. 
—Baltimore shilling. Same as Maryland xkshilling. 
— Bermuda shilling, a silver coin struck about 1615.— 
Maryland shilling, a silver coin struck by Lord Balti- 
more (Cecil Calvert) for the colony of Maryland about 1659, 
—New England , asilver coin, stamped with the 
letters NE, struck in the colony of Massachusetts in 1652. 
— Pomfret shilling, a siege-piece of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, struck at the castle of Pomfret (Pontefract).— 
Shove-groat shilling, a worn shilling used in the game 
of shove-groat, which was new in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. See shove-groat.— Sixty shilling, a Scotch 
silver coin of the time of William and Mary.— York 
shilling, the unit of the colonial currency of New York, 

that is, the Mexican real, eight of which went to the 


Spanish milled dollar and twenty to the New York cur- 
rency pound. 


shim?, ». 4. An imperfect shingle, thicker at 
one side than the other; also, an imperfect 
stave fora bucket. [Local.] 
shimmer? (shim’ér), 'v. t. [shimmer?,n.] In 
mech., to correct an inequality by inserting a 
thin slip or shim. ; 
A remedy for this [poor fitting of share and mold- 
board] is procured by shimmering the share up or down 


with s pieces of paste-board. 
Davidson and Chase, Farm Machinery and Farm 


Motors, p. 71. 
shimose (shi-m6’sa), . [Said to be named 
after its Japanese inventor.] An explosive, 


which consists largely of picric acid, made 





shiny 
and used by the Japanese. The exact compo- 
sition is not generally known. 

An explosive used by the Japanese, and called Shimose, 
after its inventor, for want of a better name, is said to be 
more powerful than either dynamite or gun-cotton, and 
to possess features found in no other high-power explo- 

_ sive. Shimose does not explode on percussion, or by fire, 
and is not injured by wetting. When it is exploded, by 
a charge of fulminite, it tears a hole several hundred per 
cent. greater than would result from the use of a similar 
quantity of dynamite, and, unlike that substance, its 
force is equally exerted in all directions. 

Amer, Inventor, June 1, 1904, p. 256. 
shinl, ». 7. In a modern turning-plow, the 
lower front corner of the mold-board, next the 
share and forming part of the cutting edge. 
It replaces in part the head or sheath of old 
plows.— Double shin, a mold-board shin reinforced by 


a piece of steel welded on.—§Sore-shin disease, See 
*disease.— Sore-shin fungus. See *fungus. 
shin’ (shin), Λ. An adapted pronunciation of 
the abbreviation sinh, used as a colloquial sub- 
stitute for ‘hyperbolic sine.’ 
shin* (shén), η. [Heb. Aram. Syr. Ar. shin.] 
The twenty-first letter (w) of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, corresponding in sound to the English 
sh. Its numerical value is 300. 
shiner,”. 3. (/) Aminnowof the genus Notropis.— 
Spotted shiner, one of the cyprinoid fishes, Hybopsis 
dissimilis, found in the eastern Great Lake region. 


shingle!, ».—Dimension shingle, a shingle havinga 
definite measurement as regards width or length, or both. 
—Shaved shingle, a shingle cut by hand in the old-fash- 
joned way, generally by means of the drawing-knife, 
which gives it the wedgelike form, while the butt is held 
in a strong Vise. 


shingle-band (shing’gl-band), π. One of the 

wooden cross-bars used to hold a bunch of 
shingles together by being tied together at the 
ends. See cut under shingle}, 


shingle-bolt (shing’gl-bolt), π. A block of 
wood ready to be cut into shingles. See cut 
under shingle}. 

shingle-press (shing’gl-pres), ». A. simple 
form of press for use in bunching shingles. 

shingle-saw (shing’gl-si),”. Asawormachine 
by which shingles are cut from the stock or 
bolt.. The shingle having a definite taper from 
point to butt, the holder or carrier must pre- 
sent the stock alternately to the saw at tip and 
butt, to ensure least waste of stock. 


shingling, η. 3. In geol., the arrangement of 
flat pebbles or boulders in such a manner that 
they overlap like shingles. It is especially 
marked in the coarse gravel of a bedth (shin- 
gle) or on the bottom of a swift river, and may 
be detected in conglomerates. 


Besides the sandstone and shale elements, the rusty 
quartz pebbles which have been mentioned in connection 
with the old valleys on the north side of the Ohio are here 
a very marked feature, as are also the numerous nodules of 
hematite ore. In three instances a very imperfect shin- 
gling was observed. 

W. G. Tight, in Ὁ. S. Geol. Surv., Prof. Paper 13, p. 64. 

-grass (shi’ning-gras), m. 1. The 
spotted touch-me-not or jewel-weed, Impa- 
tiens biflora.— 2. The early meadow-rue, Tha- 
lictrum dioicum. 

shinnery (shin’ér-i), απ.  [shin1, alluding to 
low growth.] A dense growth of shrubby 
timber covering a large area, of mixed compo- 
sition but predominantly of shin-oak (which 
see). [Southwestern U. 5.] 

A great deal of the shinnery country undoubtedly repre- 

sents a recent gain of timber ada on prairie divides. 
U.S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Forestry, Bulletin 49, p. 23. 

shin-oak (shin’6k), η. [shin + oak, alluding 
to the low growth.] 1. One of several dwarf 
oaks of the southwestern United States, form- 
ing the largest elementin ‘shinneries.’ That 
perhaps most properly so called is Quercus un- 
dulata (also called scrub-oak). Others are Q. 
gambelit and ϱ. breviloba (both also called 
white oak).— 2. The upland willow oak, Quer- 
cus cinerea. 

Shino pottery. See *pottery. 

shin-wood (shin’wid), π. The American yew 
or ground-hemlock, Taxus Canadensis. 

shiny, a. 3. Rubbed smooth by abrasion: said 
of cloth, rails, wire rope, ete.—4, Reflecting 
light or showing differences in shade or color 
on account of the presence of a film of grease, 
as in cloth, or its absence locally from a sur- 
face which is normally lubricated, as in en- 
gine-guides. 

The entire rope, including the hemp center, is kept con- 
stantly lubricated and never allowed to work “shiny.” 
The rope grease is applied with a brush, it having been 
found that better penetration between the wires is 
obtained in this way. 

Sci. Amer, Sup., Dec. 27, 1902, p. 22564. 


ship 

ship, ». 3. [Ar. markeb, ship.], In an ancient 
style of chess played with dice, the piece called 
‘bishop’ in the modern game. In this game 
each player had two sets of white pieces and 
two sets of black pieces respectively, consist- 
ing of two kings, two rooks (elephants), two 
knights (equestrians), two bishops (ships), 

and four pawns (pedestrians) each. 
Our word Rook, . . . is no doubt the Roka, or Ship of 
the Hindoos ; for by no other supposition can a meaning 


be ascribed to it. 
H. Staunton, Laws and Prac. of Chess, p. 4. 


Belted ship, an early type of armored war-ship in 
which the hull-protection was concentrated in the water- 
line armor-belt.— Line-of-battle ship. Same as ship of 
the line (which see, under ship).—Lofty ship, a ship 
that carries long masts; a square-rigged vessel is said to 
be a lofty ship because she has lower masts, topmasts and 
topgallant masts, and sqmetimes royal masts.—Sym- 
ondite ship, an obsolete type of British war-ship having 

/ a peg-top form of cross-section, devised by (and named 
for) Admiral Symonds. 


A single roll, even of a Symondite ship, may not pro- 
‘duce much vertical motion, but a succession of rolls may. 
White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 163. 

ship-maul (ship’mal),n. A long-handled, heavy 
steel hammer used by shipwrights, one end of 
which is flat-faced while the other has a con- 


ical point. Also called pin-maul. 
shipper, η. 4. A tobacco suited for export; a 
shipping tobacco. See export *tobacco. 


It is also a first-class “shipper,” and is sought for by 
the stemmer for making the highest grade of strips for 
the English market. 

Killebrew and Myrick, Tobacco Leaf, p. 321. 

shipper-fork (ship’ér-férk), n. A two-pronged 

device for guiding a belt from one pulley to 
another on a machine. 


shipping, ”.— Merchants’ Shipping Act, an act, 
passed in 1854 in Great Britain, which requires all mas- 
ters and other officers of British merchant-vessels to be ex- 
amined and to obtain certificates of competency issued in 
accordance with the provisions of the act. _ These certifi- 
cates are granted by the British Board of Trade.— Ship- 
ping commissioner. See *xcommissioner. 
shipping-jacket (ship’ing-jak“ et), n <A 
wadded hood or cover used {ο slip over a milk- 
or cream-can to protect the contents from ex- 
cessive heat or cold during transportation. 
ship-sloop (ship’slép), π. Formerly, in the 
British navy, a sloop of war under the com- 
mand of a captain of full rank: so called be- 
eause officers of such high rank were supposed 
to fiy their pennant on nothing lower in rating 
than a ship or frigate. 
ship-splice (ship’splis), π. A special type of 
searf used in splicing’ or joining broken 
timbers, especially in repairing railroad-cars ; 
properly, a scarf having two cuts, one diagonal 
to the length of the timber and the other at 
nearly a right angle. 
shire-horse (shir’hérs), ». A breed of English 
draft-horses that has long been cultivated in 
Lineolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and other coun- 
ties to the west. The color is black; the 
height from 17 to 17.3 hands. 
shirozame (shé-r6-za’ma), n. . [Jap.. < shiroi, 
white, + zame, shark.] A shark of the family 
Carchariidz, Mustelus manazo. Also called 
manazo. 
shirry (shér’i), a.  [shirr + -y1.] Puckery: 
noting a defect in cloth caused by irregular 
weaving. | 
‘The fly-wheel loses the control it has at a slow speed, 
and the blow of the lay becomes uneven, because the ac- 
celerated motion of the loom has also increased many fold 
whatever lost motion was in it before and “‘shirry” cloth 
is the result. 
Elect. World and Engin., Feb. 20, 1904, p. 374. 
shiva? (shiv’4), ». [Yiddish, < Heb. shib‘ah, 
seven.] Among the orthodox Jews, the period 
of mourning for a parent, brother, sister, hus- 
band, or wife, consisting of seven days. At the 
burial the principal mourners tear their gar- 
ments; afterward they retire to their homes, 
take off their shoes, and sit upon the floor for 
seven days, spending the time in prayer and 
liturgical exercises. | 
shive, ». 5. Α fragment of the rind or outer 
bark of flax, hemp, ete. 
shivering}, η. 2. In ceram., the flaking off of 
parts of the ware, caused by the unequal con- 
ssnohion of body and glaze. Compare craz- 
ing, 2. 
shivering?, ». 2. A horsemen’s term for 
chorea or St. Vitus’s dance affecting the mus- 
cles of the hip and thigh of the horse.. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Rep. on Diseases of the Horse, 
1903, p. 207. 
shivy (shi’vi), a. [Also shivey : <¢ shive + -y1,] 
Containing shives or short fragments of vege- 


table substance, as wool, hair, ete. 
erman, Woollen Spinning, p. 122. 
sho? (shd), x. [Jap. shd.] A Japanese unit of 
measure for liquids, equal to 1.80 liters, or 
.477 of a United States gallon. 
shoal!, .— Magnetic shoal, an area of magnetic dis- 
turbance under the sea. 

This remarkable area of disturbance was then called a 
“magnetic shoal,” a term which at first sight hardly ap- 
pears to be applicable. We have, however, become 
familiar with the terms “ridge line, valley line, peak, and 
col,” as applied to areas of magnetic disturbance on land ; 
therefore I think we may conveniently designate areas 
of magnetic disturbance in land under the sea ‘‘mag- 
netic shoals.” ' 

E. W. Creak, in Sci. Amer. Sup., Nov. 7, 1903, p. 23287. 

shoal-brain (sh6l’bran), ». An ignorant or 
shallow-witted person. [Rare.] 
One day more 
These muttering shoalbrains leave the helm to me: 
God, let me not in their dull ooze be stranded. 
_ Lowell, Columbus, 1. 267. 
shock!, π. 4. A mirror of the poorest quality, 
made of. ordinary window-glass.— Secondary 
shock, a condition of shock which returns after the first 
symptoms have passed away. 
shock-compressor (shok’kom-pres’or), π. A 
device for compressing corn when standing in 
shocks for convenience in handling and as a 
rotection against loss or injury by storms. 
t consists of a short rope drawn through a 
locking-block which has a supporting hook, 
and a twine-holder. .In use, the block is 
hooked into the shock, and the rope and twine 
are carried around it, the rope being drawn 
tight and locked to compress it, when the 
twine may be tied and the compressor re- 
leased. 
shoddy-picker (shod’i-pik’ér), η. 
shoddy-machine. 
shode?, ». 2. Refuse material. used in the 
adulteration of oil-cake. 
shoel, ». 3. (0) In suspension-bridge construction, an 
iron or steel “ eye.’ or loop, resembling several horseshoes 
placed on one another, around which all the individual 
wires forming a single strand of a cable arelooped. The 
shoes forming the ends of the several strands are perma- 
nently placed side by side with the cable end of a long 
anchorage eye-bar or link placed between each two adja- 
cent shoes, with a long steel pin extending through the 
openings of the shoes and eye-bars alternately, thus fasten- 
ing the cable to the anchorage-bars. 


In each cable there are thirty-seven of these strands, 
which requires thirty-seven shoes at each end, there being 
but one strand looped around a shoe. These shoes are 
bolted between steel bars which are anchored in masonry, 
pins seven inches in diameter passing through the bars 
and shoes, holding the latter in place. 

Amer. Inventor, July 15, 1903, p. 26. 
(p) A sliding-contact device for connecting the moving 
car on an electric railway with the third rail or with an 
underground insulated conductor. Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Elect. Engin., 1901, p. 666. 
4. In China, a silver or gold ingot said to be 
derived from the Dutch goudschuit, boat of 
gold, applied to the ingots imported from 
India into China in the seventeenth century. 


During the Boxer trouble the transfer issued was not 
settled up for a period of ninemonths. The next settling 
day it was settled up by the issuers of transfer paying 
$81.50 for each shoe of transfer, the shoe then being worth 
about $79, the difference between these amounts standing 
for the interest. Sci. Amer. Sup., Aug. 13, 1904, p. 23925. 


Cross-bar shoe, Same as bar-shoe.—Scarpa’s shoe, 
an appliance for the correction of club-foot. 


shoe-boil Sie edi n. A fibrous, flabby new 
growth over the elbow of a horse, due to re- 
peated injury from lying on hard floors or with 
the front feet doubled under the body. Also 
called capped elbow. 
shoe-boss (shé’bos), n. A shoe-manufacturer. 
Dialect Notes, Ill. iii. [New Eng.] 
shoe-dressing (shi’dres’ing), ». A liquid or 
pasty material used to give suppleness and 
luster to the upper leather of boots and shoes, 
sometimes also to render it waterproof. 
shoeing, n. 8. Something designed to pro- 
tect a surface as the shoe protects the foot. 
Another direction in which mechanical invention is re- 
quired for the wheels of motor cars and wagons is a shoe- 
ing or protection of hard material of easily renewable 
character which can be firmly and safely attached to the 
outside of the tyre covers to take the wear and cutting 
action caused by the driving strain and by the action of 
the brakes on sudden stops. 
Rep. Brit. Ass'n Advancement of Sci., 1901, p. 766. 
shoemaker,n. 2. Acommon name of various 
species of carangoid fishes, especially of 
Alectis ciliaris, from its thread-like dorsal 
Spines.—Shoemakers’ cramp or palsy. See 
kcramp2. 
shoe-plate (shé’plat),. 1. In iron ship-build- 
ing, a U-shaped plate sometimes fitted around 
the bar-keels of coasting vessels to prevent 
the wearing away of the keel through friction 


ο, Vick- 


Same as 


shooter, ”. 


shoot-off 


on the ground. A.C. Holms, Practical Ship- 
building, p. 79.—2. A flat plate placed at the 
bottom or underneath part of a structure (as 
a column) or of a machine, to increase the 
bearing area or to take the wear. 

shoe-shop (shé’shop), ή. A shop or factory in 
which shoes are made. Dialect Notes, ΤΠ. iii. 
(New Eng.] 

shoe-strings (shé’stringz), m. The lead-plant, 
Amorpha canescens. Compare devil’s-shoe- 
strings. 

shog-board (shog’bord), n. 
board in a threshing-machine. 

In Nalder’s Threshing-machine, the shakers, shog- 
board, and large riddle are all driven from one crank. 

J. Scott, Textbook of Farm Engin., V. 93. 
shohet (sho’éhet), n. [Heb. shohet, < shahat, 
slaughter.] A slaughterer; a Jewish butcher 
who is learned in the rabbinical laws of 
slaughtering animals. His duty is to slaugh- 
ter the animal according {ο the law prescribed 
in Hilchoth sh’hitah (rules for slaughtering) 
and examine the vital parts of the viscera. 
No meat is considered ‘kosher’ without the 
shohet’s sanction. 
shoji (sh6’ji), η. [Jap.] A sliding screen 
used instead of a wall or partition in a Japa- 
nese house. 

I knew of one place to which I have returned to look 
out of the shoji screens into the garden, where there is a 
big pottery statue of Kwannor. 

J. La Farge, An Artist’s Letters from Japan, p. 217. 

shomer (sho’mér),”. [Heb., < shamar, watch, 
keep.] 1. A watchman; a keeper.—2. A 
trustee.—3, An official appointed by Jewish 
authorities to see that meat sold by butchers 
is ‘kosher.’ 

shonkinite (shon’kin-it), m. [Shonkin, an In- 
dian name of the Highwood Mountains in 
Montana, +. -ite?.] In petrog., a phaneric 
igneous rock with granular texture, consisting 
of augite and orthoélase, with or without 
olivin, and small quantities of nephelite, soda- 
lite, ete. A rock related to syenite but rich 
in augite. Weed and Pirsson, 1895. 

shoo-fly (shé’fli), n. The wild indigo, Baptisia 
tinctoria: so called: in allusion to the wide- 
spread belief that the mere presence of the 
plant attached to the harness will keep away 
horseflies. Called horsefly-weed for the same 
reason. 

S-hook (es’huk), ». A double-pointed hook 
with the points turned in opposite directions, 

shoot, v. I. intrans. 10. In cricket, to bound 
low and close to the ground after pitching: 


An oscillating- 


said of a ball bowled. 1. H. Lyttelton, Cricket 
and Golf, p. 31. 
ΤΙ. trans. 15. To cast or drop, as the claw 


of a lobster. Stand. Dict. 


Lobsters have the power of dropping or “shooting’ 
one or both claws, which may be more or less completely 
replaced by a new growth. Many incentives are quoted 
for this curious procedure, the principal ones being han- 
dling . . . entanglement of the claws, and fright. 

G. B. Goode, Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the 

[U. S., $1, p. 805. 

To shoot ajam. See *jaml. 
shoot, απ. 17. A district or estate over which 
ame is shot.—18. See *sprout, 1 (¢).—De- 
erred shoots, in bot., shoots produced by buds which 
have long remained dormant.—Stump shoot. See 


ksprout, ; 

5. Incricket, a ball bowled which, 
owing to an inequality in the ground, bounds 
close to the surface after pitching. Hutchin- 
son, Cricket, p. 155. 


shooting, ”.—Turtleback shooting, in archery, 
shooting over a tree or other high barrier at a target 
lying upon the ground. This form of competition is 
sometimes used in American shooting-matches. 


shooting-field (shé’ting-féld), m. A field used 
for archery practice. 

shooting-glove (sh6’ting-gluv”), n. In archery, 
a glove worn on the drawing-hand to protect 
it from the friction of the bowstring; a draw- 
ing-glove. It is now made, ordinarily, in’ the 
form of tips for the drawing-fingers. 

shooting-lodge (shé’ting-loj), m. A hunting- 
box; a shooting-box. 

shooting-tenant (shd’ting-ten’ant), π. A 
tenant who rents the privilege of shooting 
game on an estate. 


The landlord being continually in danger of losing the 
farming or shooting tenant, possibly both. | 
Walsingham and Payne-Gallwey, Shooting. 


shoot-off (shét’6f),».. In trap-shooting, a sub- 


sequent competition between contestants who 
have made tied scores. Forest and Stream, 
Feb. 21, 1903, p. 160. 


— oe 








shoot-pole 


shoot-pole (shét’pol), n. See *polarity, 1 (9). 
shop!, .—Open shop, a shop or business establish- 
ment in which either union or non-union workers are em- 
ployed : distinguished from a closed shop, in which only 
union workers are employed.—_Setting-up shop, a shop 
where manufactured products, as machines, barrels, etc., 
are set up or assembled. 
shop-boiler (shop’boi’lér), n. A boiler which 
furnishes steam for power or heating in a 
shop. 
shop νὰ (shop’driv), π. The set of motors 
and accessory devices for operating the ma- 
chinery of a shop or factory by electric power. 
The Iron Age, March 26, 1903, p. 22. 
shop-hour (shop’our), . See *hour. 
shop-pan (shop’pan), ». A shallow pan of 
pressed steel used in machine-shops, bolt- 
works, and foundries for the convenient trans- 
portation of bolts, nails, drop-forgings, and 
other small articles or tools; a tote-box. 
shop-tender (shop’ten’dér), . A name ap- 
plied to codfish living nearshore. Also called 
round-tender, ground-keeper, and inshore cod. 
shor (shor), ». [Turki shor, a salina; Turkish 
shor, saltish, brackish (Redhouse).] A salina; 
a shat: used by writers on Turkestan. 
The shors (elongated saline depressions) ... . 
on the southern border of the Kara-kum sands. 
Geog. Jour. (R. α. Β.), XT. 308. 
Shore hold, terrace. See *hold!, *terracel. 
shore-bug (shor’bug), Λ. Any member of the 
heteropterous family Saldide (which see). L. 
O. Howard, Insect Book, p. 291. 
shore-cleat (sh6r’klét), n. One of the heavy 
wooden cleats which are nailed to the side of 
the vessel, and against which the shores rest. 
See cleat. | 
shore-fast (shor’fast), n. A hawser or length 
ot eable which secures a vessel to the dock. 
shore-fish (shor’fish), π. A name used for 
several fishes which inhabit shallow waters, 
especially Fundulus diaphanus, a small fish of 
the family Peciliide. 
shore-grape (shor’ grap), η. 
rape, 2. 
shore-grass, /. 
* grass. 
shore-horizon (shor’h6-ri’zon), n. The water- 
line on the beach; the shore-line. when. the 
ον λάμα is hidden by the intervention of 
and. 
shore-line, ”.—Mature shore-line, the relatively 
stable shore-line that is produced wherever sea-border 
conditions remain permanent for a long time. -It de- 
velops by the cutting back of promontories and the filling 
out of embayments making a line of comparatively 


smooth curves. FF. P. Gulliver, in Proc. Amer. Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences, Jan., 1899, p. 151. 


shore-platform (sh6r’plat’férm), n.. The rela- 
tively flat sea-bottom which extends outward 
from nearly all land-areas and is the place of 
habitation of sedentary marine life. J. D. 
Dana, Manual of Geol. (4th ed.), p. 222. 


shore-tender (shor’ ten’ dér), n. Same as 
* shop-tender. 


shore-wall (shor’ wl), ». Accumulations of 

sand and gravel pushed up into mounds by the 
expansion and contraction of ice formed on 
μα ---- or lakes. Geikie, Text-book of Geol., 
p. 532. 


short. I. α. 18. Iron is said to be cold-short when 
it shows brittleness if worked at ordinary temperature, 
and red-short when it is brittle ata red heat, crumbling 
under the blacksmith’s hammer.— Short and rough, a 
term used in brickmaking to describe clay which is newly 
taken out and unmellowed, as distinguished from clay 
mellowed by weathering which is mild and tough.— 
Short ball cause. See *balll, xkcause.—Short cir- 
cuit. (09) In surg., a passage formed around an ob- 
structed segment of intestine by establishing an ‘anasto- 
mosis between the portions above and below this part. 
Lancet, May 30, 1903, p. 1520.—Short sweetening, 
See sweetening.— Short train. See long &train.—Wet 
short. See *wet-short. 


II. ». 10. In elect., a short circuit. 


All circuits are so arranged and designed that by ma- 
nipulating the keys all required tests for “opens,” 
grounds, reserves, shorts and all other trouble, both on 
the line and on the switchboard, can be made from this 
desk. Elect. World and Engin., April 30, 1904, p. 802. 
The shorts, in stock-exchange slang, those who do not 


.possess the stocks or goods which they have agreed to 
deliver. 


short, adv.—Short apeak, a phrase applied to an 
anchor cable when it is up and down from the hawse- 
hole — when the anchor is under foot. 

short, v. ΤΙ. trans. 3. To short-cireuit an 
electrical machine, line, or system of con- 
ductors. | [Colloq.] 


Provision is also made on the board for generator 
trouble, the current passing through two lamps, so that, 
should any line become ‘shorted ” or “grounded,” etc. 

Elect. Rev., Sept. 3, 1904, p. 341, 


are seen 


Same as sea- 


2. Same as St. Augustine 


short-spent (shért’spent), a. 


short-spoon (shért’spén), n. 


short-suiter (shért-si’tér), n. 











short-circuit, v. ΤΙ. trans. 1. In elect., to es- 
tablish a short circuit in.— 2. In surg., to form 
a communication between two portions of in- 
testine above and below an obstruction, so 
that the contents may pass along. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, ΤΠ. 637. 
short-circuiting (shért’sér’kit-ing), n. The 
act or process of establishing a short circuit, 
as in electricity; in surg., the establishment 
of a short circuit in any part of the alimentary 
canal. 
The establishment of a permanent communication be- 


tween the stomach and the small intestine when the: 


ordinary gateway between these parts of the alimentary 
canal is obstructed by an irremovable malignant growth ; 
between two parts of the small intestine so that some 
obstruction may be passed ; or between small and large 
intestine. The operative procedure goes by the name of 
short-circuiting ; it enables the contents of the bowel to 
get beyond an obstruction. Encyc. Brit., XX XIII. 78. 

short-fired (shért’fird), a. Not sufficiently 
baked; under-fired: said of porcelain and pot- 
tery. 

short-flame (shért’fiam), a. Giving out, when 
burned, a flame that is comparatively short: 
‘said of some kinds of coal which contain little 
volatile hydrocarbon matter. 

short-hair (shért’har), J. ¢ In currying, to 
remove (from askin) the short, fine hairs left 
after the skin has been limed. Modern Amer. 
Tanning, p. 43. 

short-headed (shért’hed’ed), a. Brachy- 
cephalic; broad-headed; round-headed. 

shorthorn, η. 2. A new-comer; a greenhorn: 
as resembling a steer which, on account of 
the shortness of its horns, is not able to de- 
fend itself: opposed to *longhorn. ([Slang, 
western U. Β.] 

Don’t let no shorthorn have my room Mr. Stumps, I 
may need it myself; an’ in case I do I don’t want to be 
obleeged to bootcher no harmless stranger. 

A. Η. Lewis, Sunset Trail, ii. 

short-leg (shért’leg), ». In cricket: (a) A 
player who fields near to the batsman on the 
leg side. (6) The position of such a player 
in the field. 

short-rump (shért’rump), ». 
rump. 

short-rumped (shért’rumpt), a. 
*goose-rumped. 

short-slip (shért’slip), n. In cricket: (a) That 
fielder in the part of the field behind the 
wicket, and to the off side, who is nearest 
to the wicket-keeper. (6) The position of 
such a player in the field. ΠΠ. Η. Lyttelton, 
Cricket and Golf, p. 43. 


Same as *goose- 


Same as 


Unexpended; 
left over, 


The sum short-spent on new construction amounts to 
£2,270, 000, T. A. Brassey, Naval Annual, 1898, p. 1. 


In golf, a wooden 
club, lofted, having less distance than a mid- 
spoon. W,. Park, Jr., Game of Golf, p. 27. 

short-stay (shért’sta), α. Noting the condi- 
tion of an anchor when it is nearly atrip, or 
when the cable is nearly up and down. 

short-stepper (shdért’step’ér), ». A horse of 
which the hind feet, in walking, fall behind 
the imprints made by the fore feet. The an- 
imal accordingly takes short steps and covers 
ground slowly, at a walk. 


In whist or 
bridge, one who does not believe in fixed ad- 
herence to the doctrine that the longest suit 
should always be selected for the original 
lead, no matter what the strength or weakness 
of the hand may be. 

short-wing (shért’wing), ». A small bird of 
the genus Oligura, Brachypteryx, or some 
closely related form, belonging to the family 
Timeliidz, found in southeastern Asia. 

shoshonite (sh6-shd’nit), n. [Shoshone (In- 
dians) + -ite2.] In petrog., a variety of basalt 
comparatively rich in potash, having pheno- 
erysts of labradorite with variable amounts of 
augite and olivin, ina ground-mass containing 
labradorite and orthoclase, with pyroxene, 
magnetite, etc. It grades into absarokite 
with increase of augite and olivin and decrease 
in labradorite. Iddings, 1895. 

shot!, ». 19. In athletics, a metal sphere, 
either with or without a covering, weighing in 
championship contests 16 pounds and in school 
contests 12 pounds, which a competitor ‘ puts’ 
as far as possible beyond a ring within which 


shovel-beaked 


he stands.— 20. In lawn-bowls, the point made 
by the ball which lies nearest the jack at the 
close of the head or innings.— Benching shot, in 
mining, a blast-hole bored vertically downward in an open 
face of rock or mineral. Barrowman, Glossary.— Blow- 
out shot, a shot that has blown out the tamping but has 
not broken the coal or rock. Coal and Metal Miners’ 
Pocketbook.— Capped shot, See *capped.—Draw- 
jump shot, in didliards, a shot in which the cue-ball 

ounds up from the table almost at the instant of striking 
the first object-ball, and then, its forward motion dying 
out, begins to retrograde. As a means of smothering the 
cue-ball in a powerful drive, it can also be lifted, twisted, 
made to go forward, and then to come back. — Palliser 
shot, a chilled cast-iron projectile invented by. Major 
Palliser of the British army to overmatch wrought-iron 
armor.— Wrist-shot, in golf, a short approach, played 
principally with the wrists. 


shot-borer, ”.—Apple_ shot-borer, 
shot-borer., Same as apple xbark-beetle (0). 

shot-dyeing (shot’di’ing), η. The process of 
producing two-colored effects upon union cloth 
of vegetable and animal fibers in a dye-bath. 
It may be done by first using an acid color 
which will dye the wool and not the cotton 
and later dyeing the cotton with a direct cot- 
ton color, or by the process of *crossdyeing 
(which see). 

shot-éffect (shot’e-fekt”), n.. A two-color 
effect produced upon union fabrics by dyeing 
the vegetable fiber (usually cotton) one color 
and the animal fiber (usually wool) another. 
See *crossdyeing and *shot-dyeing. 

Shot-hole fungus. See */fungus. 

shot-ladle (shot’la’dl), π. Naut., .an instru- 
ment employed for bandling hot shot, and 
also for drawing the shell from a gun. | 

shot-metal (shot’met’al), x. Animpure form 
of lead which contains two per cent. of arsenic: 
used for making shot for cartridges. 

shot-stifled (shot’sti’fid), a. Said of a horse 
affected with stifle. See stifle?, 2. | 

shot-tongs (shot’téngz), ». An instrument 
for grasping and moving projectiles of large 
caliber. It is used in connection with the 
operation of. bringing projectiles to a gun 
from the magazine. 

shot-whip (shot’hwip), ». Naut., a purchase 
used in hoisting or lowering shot. 

shoulder, ». 12. In hort., the squared or ex- 
panded base of a bunch of grapes, usually 
produced by an extra branch in the cluster. 

shoulder-clod (sh6l’dér-klod), π. See Ἀοίοᾶλ, 8. 

shouldered, α. 2. In hort., said of» grape- 
clusters that have a shoulder or are broadest 
at the base.—38. Broad and high in the umbo- 
lateral regions: used in the characterization 
of the Brachiopoda. 

shoulder-lappet (sh6l’dér-lap”et), n. 
as patagium (6). 

shoulder-splat (shol’dér-splat), a. 
shoulder-splayed. 

shoulder-steak (sh6l’dér-stak), n. A steak of 
beef cut from the fore quarter through the 
shoulder. 


shoulder-tuft (shol’ dér-tuft), n. 


apple-tree 


Same 


Same as 


Same as 


_ patagium (ο). 


shout!, n. 2, A treat;.a free drink. [United 
States and Australian slang. } 
I... gave the boys round a spread and a shout. 
G. Walch, Head over Heels, p. 83, quoted by E. E. 
[Morris, Austral English. 
To go on the shout, to get drunk. [Slang.] 
But a bloke can do a gallon — if the tiddley’s fairly 


weak — 
Without actually going on the shout. 
“Ματς Thyme,” in War’s Brighter Side, xx. 
shove, ». 4. In billiards, the more common 
designation of the push. Degrees of strength 
have also given it other names. When it was 
foulin America to push so gently as to ¢on- 
trol the balls, the strenuous stroke was called 
Bowery in New York city, Germantown in 
Philadelphia, and timber-lick in the West. 
shovell, ». 5. The blade of any plow or eulti- 
vator exclusive of those having shares and 
mold-boards. . Not only shovel-like blades but 
narrow vertical forms and horizontal scrapers 
are sometimes included. See *scalp}, n., 7; 
*scooter!, 3; *scrapel, 7; and entries below. 
—Bull’s to e, calf’stongue diamond-point egg- 
oint shovel, narrow forms of plow or cultivator shovels 
for deep penetration.— Turning shovel, an oblique 
shovel plow-blade resembling a narrow mold-board.— 
Wing shovel, a plow shovel with adjustable wings de-: 
signed for hilling work. 
shovel-beaked (shuv’l-békt), a. Having the 
muzzle produced into a spatulate beak: as, 
the shovel-beaked sturgeons. 


shovel-bucket 


shovel-bucket (shuv’l-buk’et), ». In rail- 
road construction and canal- or road-work, a 
large scooping 
bucket armed 
with teeth and 
used with a 
steam-shovel 
or operated by 
power by means 
of chains that 
drag the buck- 
et over or 
through loose 
material, caus- 
ing it to seoop 
bucket is lifted, 





Shovel-bucket. 


up aload. When filled, the 
swung over a car or to the spoil-bank, tripped 
and dumped, or dragged to a fill point and 
there tripped and dumped. 


shovelnose, 7. 2. c) A New South Wales species 
of ray-fish, Rhinobatus bougainvillei. Also called blind 
shark and sand-shark, In the northern hemisphere, the 
name is given to three different sharks and a sturgeon. 

FE. E. Morris, Austral English. 
A flattened, 


shovel-spur (shuv’l-spér), 2. 
leathery projection, found on the hind foot of 
toads belonging to the genera Scaphiopus, 
Pelobates, ete. It is used in digging; hence 
the popular name of spade-foot. 

shovel-weed (shuv’l-wéd), π. The shepherd’s- 
purse, Bursa Bursa-pastoris, so called from the 
shovel-shaped pods. 

show], v. 7.—To show up. (0) Tostand out; hold its 
own. [Collog.] 

There is, however, one other artist here whose work 
shows up even beside Corot, and that is Hervier, who still 
awaits due recognition. Athenzum, April 15, 1899, p. 471. 

show!, n. 9. In mining, the effect on the flame 
within the gauze of a miner’s safety-lamp by 
which the presence of fire-damp or combusti- 
ble gas in the atmosphere is revealed. 

. a. Designed to be shown or only for 
show; in fanciers’ language, raised for display 
purposes; bred for ‘points.’ Thus a show 
homer is a homing pigeon bred for certain 
characters or markings, in distinction to one 
raised for flying long distances, 


shower!, ».— Uric-acid shower, a temporary increase 
in the amount of uric acid contained in the excreted 
urine, occurring at times in the course of an attack of gout. 


show-pipe (sh6’ pip), ”. Same as *display-pipe. 

shrager (shrag’ér), n. A coarse pot of mar! for 
baking wares. Sameas saggar. [Prov. Eng.] 

shredded (shred’ed), p. a. Torn or cut into 
shreds or strips, as fodder or grain. 

shredder (shred’ér), ». 1. A machine for 
cutting into shreds or short slivers the stalks, 
leaves, and husks of ripe corn-plants in mak- 
ing stover or shredded fodder for cattle. It 
is a large and complicated power-machine re- 
sembling in general appearance a threshing- 
machine, and is often called a husker and 
shredder. The stalks of corn, with the ears, 
are fed to the machine, which removes and 
husks the ears, cutsthe stalks into short pieces 
shreds the stalks, leaves, and husks, clean 
them from dust, and delivers the shredded 
product to a stacker or to a baling-press.— 2, 
A machine for shredding whole wheat into 
long filaments or shreds. It consists essen- 
tially of pairs of steel rolls, one having a finely 
fluted face, placed above a traveling conveyer. 
Prepared whole wheat is fed between each 
pair of rolls and is torn into long threads that 
fall upon the conveyer and are conveyed to 
eutting-knives which divide them into cakes 
ready for baking. 

shredder-head (shred’ér-hed), ». The ογ]- 
inder which earries the cutters and shredding- 
knives of a shredder. 

shredding-machine (shred’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
See *shredder. 

shril, v., a., »., and adv. A simplified spelling 
of shrill. 


shrilling-organ (shril’ing-ér’gan), ». The 
sound-organ of a male cicadid. 

shrimp?, .—Sponge-shrim inhabiti 
heim sainaioa bi "the genus Ὃ λος (πω, φιά 


shrink e, 1. 8. In founding, the allowance made 
by which the pattern is larger than the finished casting is 
designed to be, to permit the metal in μία oc- 
cupy less space than when moltenand hot enough to pour. 
The further reduction in size after solidifying and during 
the rest of the cooling process is called contraction. 

shrinking-ring (shring’king-ring), ». A ring 
upon the commutator of an electric motor or 
generator which serves to hold the commnu- 
tator-bars in place. Elect. World and Engin., 
March 26, 1904, p. 595. 


shrink-ring (shringk’ ring), η. 1. A ring 
placed when hot around some other piece, so 
that in the process of cooling and consequent 
contraction it will exert a powerful compres- 
sion and addstrength toresist internal strains 
in the piece.—2, A ring so located in a struc- 
ture that all tendencies to contract on cooling 
Shall be concentrated at this point, and can 
there be compensated or allowed for and their 
effects reduced or eliminated.—3. Same as 
a shrink- or shrunk-collar. Jour. Brit. Inst. 
Elect. Engin., 1902-03, p. 419. - 
shrink-rule (shringk’rél), ». A shrinkage- 
rule; arule or graduated scale used by pat- 
tern-makers, which is a fraction of an inch 
longer per foot than a standard rule. When 
used for iron, 4 of an inch allows for the 
shrinkage of the casting in cooling, since 
every dimension is longer than the nominal 
or standard one in that proportion. For brass 
pattern-work it is τὰς of an inch longer in each 
foot; for steel it is + of an inch larger. 
shroud!, ». '7. In mach.: (a) A rim or flange 
cast on the ends of the teeth of a gear-wheel, 
so that they appear to be formed entirely or 
partly in the solid periphery of the wheel. 
f the flange or shroud extends radially to the tips of the 
teeth, the term full or whole shrouding is used; if the 
flange extends only to the pitch-line, half-shrouding is 
applied to it. Two wheels in gear may both be half 
shrouded if of the same width of face; if one is cast with 
a fullshroud, the gear meshing with it cannot have any ; 
or if not of the same width of face, the narrower one can- 
not have any. The shroud is to give increased strength 
to the teeth and diminish the danger of breaking. It is 
particularly serviceable for gears of large circular pitch 


and small diameter, giving an increase of strength of 
nearly 50 per cent. 


(0) In an undershot wheel, the cylindrical 
surface at the inner circumference or bottom 
of the bucket.—8, The name given to the 
legendary portrait of Christ which is  sup- 
posed to have been imprinted on the shroud 
in which he was wrapped in the tomb. JL. 
Cust, in Burlington Mag., V. 517. 
shroud?, ”.—Lower-shrouds, the shrouds of the lower 


fore-, main-, and mizzenmasts ; the shrouds of any lower- 
mast. 


shrouding, ». 2. Same as *shroud!, 7._Fun 
or whole shrouding. See *shroud1, 7 (a).— Half- 
shrouding. See *shroudl, 7 (a). 

shroud-laid (shroud’lad), a. Right-handed: 
said of a four-stranded rope which hasa heart. 

shroud-warp (shroud’warp), ». Naut., the 
length from which shrouds are cut. 

shrub], v. ¢ 8. To clear land of small growth 
by cutting it off at the ground. Dialect 
Notes, Ill. iii. [Western U. §.] 

shrubwood (shrub’wid),”. [shrubl + wood1.] 
See *woodland, 2. 

shtoff (shtof), η. [Russ. shtofi = Little Russ. 
shtof, a square bottle, a stoup, < OHG. MHG. 
stouf, a stoup. See stoop2,] A Russian mea- 
sure for liquids, equal to 1.23 liters, or .325 
United States gallon. 

shucker, ». 2. A hulling-machine, 

shuffle, ”.— Intricate shuffle, incard-playing, the act 
of dividing the pack into two parts and then forcing one 
into the other at the ends. 

Shunammite (shé’na-mit), n. [Shunem + 
-ite2,] An inhabitant of the ancient Shunem 
near Jezreel. 1 Ki., I., 3,15, IL, 1%, 21, 22; 
2 Ki., 1V. 12, 25, 36. Also called, in ‘Song of 
Songs,” Shulammite (1). 

shunpike (shun’pik), x. A road or byway so 
situated, by intent or not, that travelers may 
avoid paying toll on the turnpike which is the 
main thoroughfare. Such aroad may be closed 
by injunction. [U.S.] 

There was a road which branched off from the turnpike, 
about a mile from the town, and which, after some wind- 
ings, entered the pike again beyond the toll-gate, and 
although this road was not always in very good condition, 
it had seen a good deal of travel, which, in time, gave it 
the name of the shunpike. 

ΕΣ. R. Stockton, The Captain’s Toll-Gate, p. 6. 


shunt, ”.— Calibration shunt, in elect.,a shunt the 
resistance of which bears a known relation to that of 
some instrument, as a galvanometer, and which is used 
for the purpose of calibrating the latter.—Inductance- 
shunt, in elect.,a shunt consisting of acoil of wire, 
usually with an iron core, which because of its self-in- 
duction has much greater impedance than resistance.— 
In shunt, in e/ect., so connected as to form a multiple 
circuit. For example, when the terminals of the field- 
coils of an electric motor are connected with the ter- 
minals of the armature, so that the current is divided 
between them, the field is said to be in shunt with the 
armature.— Magnetic shunt, in a magnetic circuit, a 
parallel or multiple path for the magnetic flux.— Shunt 
coil, motor, See *coill, electric xmotor. 


shunt-box (shunt’boks), n. A box containing 
a resistance-coil or set of coils in the shunt- 
eircuit of an electrical instrument such as an 


shy 


ammeter; or, in general, a box containing the 
shunt-cireuit of any electrical device. 
Particular attention was directed to the shunt-boz sys- 
tem and to the constant-current transformer method. 
Elect. Rev., Aug. 27, 1904, p. 310. 
shunting-yard (shun’ting-yird), n. A rail- 
way-yard in which car-shunting takes place. 
Webb, Indust. Democracy, I. 380. 
shunt-ratio (shunt’ra-shid), n. In elect., the 
ratio of the resistance of a shunt to that of 
the main circuit with which it is in parallel. 
Sometimes the ratio of the current in a shunt 
to that in the main cireuit of which it forms a 
branch is called the ‘shunt-ratio.,’ . 
shunt-turn (shunt’térn), n. Any one of the 
ampere-turns in the shunt-winding of a gen- 
erator or motor. 
shunt-winding (shunt’win-ding), ». The field 
coils of a shunt-wound generator or motor, or 
those coils in a compound winding which are 
connected in parallel with the armature-cir- 
cuit. 
shunt-wound (shunt’wound), p. a. In elect., 
having its field coilsin shunt with the arma- 
ture circuit: said of certain generators and 
motors. W.J. Dibdin, Public Lighting, p. 431. 
Shunuri lacquer. See *lacquer. 


shut!, v. I. trans.—tTo shut one’s heador keep 
one’s head shut, to hold one's tongue; keep one’s mouth 
shut, [Slang.] 


“If any of my inferiors on board ship don’t keep their 
heads shut when they aren’t spoken to,” said Kettle un- 
pleasantly, “I always disarrange their front teeth.” 

Cutclifie Hyne, A Master of Fortune, iii. 


II. intrans.—To shut up. (d) To close the open 
spaces or interstices of a porous material by compression, 
as by hammering or pressing. 


shut-in (shut’in), . 1. An invalid, eripple, 
or convalescent who is confined to the house 
fora longtime. [Collog.]—2. In phys. geog., 
a narrow part of a valley which is elsewhere 
broadly open. ([Missouri.] 


The terms “ meander” and ‘shut in” and the like, 
have a definite enough geomorphological meaning, as ap- 
pears clearly from Mr. Marbut's use of them, but we can- 
not help feeling that they sound crude and angular, more 
conformable in style to the German language than our 
own. Geog. Jour. (R. 6. 8.), ΤΧ. 666. 


shut-out (shut’out), ». The act of shutting 
out or the state of being shut out in any sense} 
in sporting slang, the preventing of the oppo- 
site side from scoring, as in a game of base-ball. 
On the pitching . . . was entitled to a shut-out. 
The Tigers scored their only run in the fifth. 
N. Y. World, Aug. 3, 1904. 
shutter, ». (jf) In founding, a gate or mov- 
able partition designed to cut off the runner 
to a mold from the channel in which molten 
metal is flowing. (g) The name given by 
Inigo Jones, the architect, to the side scenes 
or slips which he used in his pomps and 
masques. KR. Τ. Blomfield, in Portfolio, 1889, 


p. 91.— Cat’s-eye shutter, a pneumatic photographic 
shutter. [Collog.J}—Pneumatic shutter, in photog., a 
shutter operated by air-pressure conveyed by a rubber 
tube from a compressed rubber ball. 


shutter-armature (shut’ér-ir’ma-tir), n., 
The piece of soft iron, attached to the shutter 
of an annunciator or telephone indicator, by 
the attraction or release of which the signal is 

iven. 

shutter-hook (shut’ér-huk), ». A hook for 
holding a hinged shutter in place: usually a 
long hook which holds a shutter open at a 
certain angle with the sill. 

shutter-weir (shut’ér-wer), ». See *weir. 


shuttle!, ».— Circular shuttle, a swivel-shuttle used 
on ribbon-looms. ‘A 


shuttle-armature (shut’l-ir’ma-tir), n. 
simple form of armature for generators or 
motors, having a single coil wound upon a 
shuttle-formed bobbin, the latter being fre- 
quently of soft iron. 
shuttle-bone (shut’l-bon), ». A small bone 
applied to the posterior face of the pedal 
joint; the navicular bone. 
shuttle-guard (shut’l-giird),. An appliance 
fastened to a loom to prevent the shuttle from 
flying up or flying out. TJ. W. Fox, Mechan- 
ism of Weaving, p. 347. 

shuttle-wound (shut’l-wound), p. a. In elect., 
noting an armature the single coil of which is 
wound longitudinally in two diametrically op- 
posite slots in an elongated iron bobbin or 
shuttle. 


Shu-urushi lacquer. 
shuvel, 7». and υ. 
shovel. 

shy!, α.-- Το be shy. 
mA jack-pot. (b) Hence, in general, 
of: as, to be shy four dollars. (Slang.] 


See *lacquer. 
An amended spelling of 


(a) In poker, to have failed to ante 
to lack ; be short 





shy 


4, In cricket, a ball thrown instead 
of bowled. 

shyer (shi’ér), η. 
who, in the guise of bowling, throws the ball. 
[Colloq.] 

An abbreviation (a) of Sandwich Islands ; 


shy”, 7. 


A thrower; in cricket, one 


(b) of Staten Island. 

sialadenitis (si’al-ad-e-ni’tis),». [NL., < Gr. 
σίαλον, saliva, + ἀδήν, gland, + -itis.] Inflam- 
mation of a salivary gland; mumps. 

sialid (si’a-lid), π. and a. I, ». A member of 
the neuropterous family Sialide. 

II, a. Having the characters of or belong- 
ing to the family Sialide. 

sialidid (si-al’i-did),.and a. Same as *sialid. 

sialodochitis (si’a-16-d0-ki’tis), π. [NL., < 
Gr. σίαλον, saliva, + δοχή, receptacle, + -itis.] 
Inflammation of a salivary duct. | 

sialogenous (si-a-loj’e-nus), a. [Gr. σίαλον, 
saliva, + -γενης, -producing, + -ous.] Promot- 

. ing the excretion of saliva. Buck, Med. Hand- 
book, I. 645. 

sialology (si-a-lol’6-ji), n. [Gr. σίαλον, saliva, 
+ -ology.| The science of the saliva; the 
study of the secretion and composition of 
saliva in health and in disease. 

Siamese cat. See *catl. 

siao (sé-ou’),”. [Chinese.] A Chinese syrinx 
with 16 pipes of bamboo. 

siapo (sé-ii’po), m. [Native name.] In Samoa, 
the name of bark cloth made from the paper 
mulberry (Papyrius papyrifera). See tapa. 

siaresinotannol (si/’a-rez’i-n6o-tan’ ol), n. 
[Sia(m) + resin + tann(ic) + -ol.] A brown 
amorphous compound, Cj9H1403, contained 
in gum benzoin from Siam. 

Sib. An abbreviation (a) of Siberia; (0) of 
Siberian. 

sib-bred (sib’bred), a. [sib + bred. Cf. sibred.] 
Descended from ancestors who were blood-re- 
lations; interbred. See *sibling. 

The possibility, however, should not be forgotten that 
the prepotency of the sib-bred hens may have been an 
original character of their particular strain. 

Bateson and Saunders, Rep. Evol. Com. Roy. Soc., 

[1902, I. 4, note. 
Sibiric(si-bir’ik),a. [Also Siberic: Russ. Sibiri, 
Siberia, + -ic.] Relating to those branches 
of the Asiatic race whose center of distribution 
is Siberia, and which includes the Tungusic, 
Mongolic, Tataric, Finnie, Arctic, and Jap- 
anese groups. 3, G. Brinton, Races and Peo- 

les, p. 206. 

sibling (sib’ling), π. [sib + -lingl.] Amember 
of a family born to the same parents; a brother 
or a sister considered without reference to sex. 
K. Pearson. 

From the information at hand, which is not so satisfac- 
tory as information I hope to obtain during the next few 
years, the resemblance of twins in mental traits is roughly 
twice that of ordinary siblings ; according to the actual 
figures of my measurements of siblings, more than twice. 

E. L. Thorndike, in Jour. Philos. Psychol. and Sci. 

[Methods, Sept. 28, 1905, p. 547. 

Sic. An abbreviation (a) of Sicilian; (b) of 
Sicily. 

sica (si‘kii), n.; pl. sic#(-sé). [NL., «Τι. sica, a 
eurved dagger.] In the structure of the ex- 
tinct pelecypod genus Lunulicardium, one of 
the two eurved smooth sickle-shaped blades 
which bound the edges of. the great anterior 
hiatus between the valves. 

sical (si’kal), a. 
[sic(a) + -all,] 
Of or pertain- 
ing to the sicex. 
See *sica. : 

Sicana si- 
ka’nii), n. [NL. 
(Naudin, 1862), 
< sicana, a Pe- 
ruvian name of 
the plant.] A 
genus of tropi- 
cal American 
plants of the 
family Cucurbi- 
tacee, differing 
from Cucurbita 
in not having 
the anthers 
unitedand hay- 
ing the ealyx- 
lobes reflexed 
or wide-spread- 
ing. The genus 
has recently come into prominence in this 
country by the advertising of the cassabanana, 





Sicana odorifera, 
a, fruit; 4, female flower; c, male flower. 





S. odorifera. This is a tall, herbaceous, per- 
ennial tendril-climber, which produces large 
fruits like a vegetable marrow. It is grown 
for ornament and sereens. Itis tender in the 
North. 

siccimeter (sik-sim’e-tér),n. [L. siccus, dry, + 
Gr. µέτρον, measure.] An apparatus for mea- 
suring the evaporation from a surface of water; 
an evaporometer; an atmidometer; specifi- 
cally, the tank, about 18 inches square, used 
by L. Dufour, in 1865, on the border of Lake 
Geneva. , 

Sicilian, ». 2, In geol., the uppermost stage 
of the Pliocene Tertiary in southern Europe. 

sicilienne, ». 2, A mohair of heavy weight, 
either plain or with a fancy pattern. Dry 
Goods Economist, June 13, 1908, p. 81. 

sick!, a. 11, Having floured: said of mercury. 

sickle, n. 3. In embryol., a crescentic thick- 
ening at the posterior edge of the blastodise in 
certain vertebrate embryos with meroblastic 
eggs, such as the fishes and reptiles. 

In birds, typical concrescence can occur only during the 
earliest stage of formation of the primitive streak, i.e. so 
long as the groove of the sickle and knob is open. 

Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1908, Ῥ. 18. 
4. A crescentie whitish area in the choroid 
commonly observed in eases of myopia. 
Buck, Med. Handbook, VI. 81.—5. One of the 
arms which support the yarn guide-wire, or 
faller, on the spindle-carriage of a spinning- 
mule: so named from its shape.— 6. A sickle- 
feather. 
sicklebill, . (/) The California thrasher, Harpo- 


rhynchus redivivus, 

sickle-grass (sik’l-gras), π. 1. The sedge 
Carex crinita, so called from the sickle-shaped 
spikes. See sedgel (Fig. 4).—2, Same as tear- 
thumb. 

sickle-hammed (sik’l-hamd), a. Having the 
hoek-joint too much flexed, the foot placed too 
far forward under the body, and the fetlock 
too slanting: said of a horse. Also sickle- 
hocked.. See *saber-legged. 

sickle-hocked (sik’1-hokt), a. Same as *sickle- 
hammed., 

sickle-senna (sik’l-sen’ii), n. See *senna. 

sicklewort, ». 2. The common bugle, djuga 
reptans. 

sickness, ”.—Foehn sickness, a depression experi- 
enced by invalids and other impressionable persons dur- 
ing the prevalence of the foehn wind in the Alps. 


Professor Ebert considered the cooperation of aeronauts 
valuable, and cited as a result of the investigation in the 
Alps that in the foehn wind «ΑΠ excess of positive elec- 
trons is found and this disturbance of the electrical equi- 
librium perhaps may cause the foehn sickness, 

σ. 5. Monthly Weather Rev., July, 1902, p. 361. 
Spotted sickness. Same as pinta. 

sicula (sik’a-li), n.; pl. sicule(-lé). [NL., < 
L. sicula, dim. of sica, a dagger.] In the grap- 
tolites, the triangular stiletto-shaped body at 
the proximal end of a pelypary, representing 
the primary theca or zodid of the colony. 

sicular (sik’i-lar), a. [NL. sicul(a) + -ar3.] 
“hi or pertaining to the sicula in the grapto- 

ites. 

sicuri (s6é-ké’ré),n. [Αγπιατά of Bolivia.] One 
of the best-known groups of Indian dancers in 
Bolivia, who perform at nearly every festival. 
They wear as distinctive ornament a tall crown 
of long feathers or plumes of the nandu or 
American ostrich. 

Sicydium (si-sid’i-um), π. [NL., so named in 
allusion to the ventral disk, ς Gr. σικύδιον, dim. 
of σικύα, a gourd, a eupping-glass.] A genus 
of gobioid fishes found in fresh waters of the 
West Indies. 

sid (séd), n. [Egyptian Ar. std, a reduction of 
seyyid (saiyid), lord.] Master: atitle of respect. 

Sidalcea (si-dal’sé-i), n. [NL. (Asa Gray, 
1848), < Sida + Alcea, the ancient names of 
two allied genera.] <A genus of plants of the 
family Malvacezx, containing about a score of 
West American annual and perennial herbs. 
The flowers are mostly destitute of involucels, 
in color white, purple, or pink, borne in ter- 
minal racemes; the leaves are palmately cleft 
or parted. A few of the hardy perennial 
species are in cultivation. 

siddha (sé-dhi’), π. [Skt. siddha, hit (as a 
mark), accomplished, achieved, perfected, 
pp. of y sidh, hit, attain one’s end, ete.] In 

induism, a seer, saint, or semi-divine being 
supposed to possess supernatural powers, 
such as volitation, ete. 

siddhartha (si-dir’ti or sid-hirt’hi), n. [Skt. 
siddhdadrtha, ¢ siddha, accomplished, + artha, 





side-jointer 
aim, purpose.] One who has accomplished 
his object: an epithet of Buddha and others, 
siddur (sid’ér), x. [Yiddish sidder, Heb. sid- 
dur, otherwise seder tephilloth, ‘order of 
prayers.’] The Jewish prayer-book. The prayers 
are placed in order for the daily, Sabbath, and part of 
the festival services in the synagogue. The siddur of 
the Ashkenazim (German Jews) differs somewhat from the 
ritual of the Sephardim (Spanish Jews). The reformed 


Jews have eliminated a considerable number of prayers 
of the old siddur and substituted others. 


sidel, n. 9. (b) In golf, the two players play- 
ing together in a best-ball match, a threesome, 
a foursome, or a four-ball match.—15, In 
geom.: (b) One of the determining straights 


of a polygram.—On side. See *onl.—Side of a 
court, in Jaw, a term used to indicate whether equity 
practice or common law practice prevails: as, equity side, 
law side. Formerly, in England, there were distinct 
branches for the two sides; but the tendency is toward 
the blending of them, and the highest court of England 
and the majority of the courts in the United States prac- 
tise both.— Three-on-a-side, a system of playing faro 
in which cards are bet upon to win or lose an uneven 
number of times: the opposite of to *xbreak even.—To 
man the side, to form the side-boys in line on either side 
of the gangway for the reception of some official when 
he passes over the side to the deck of a vessel. 


side!,v. ΤΙ. trans. 9. To cultivate along- 
side of, as a row of cotton. [Southern U. S.] 


Two hoeings and ten furrows with the sweep, eight to 
side the cotton and two tosplit out the middle of the row. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Exper. Station, Bulletin 33, 1896, 

3 


[p. 239. 

side-beard (sid’bérd), π. See *beard, 6 (b). 

side-bearing (sid’bar’ing), π. 1. In car-build- 
ing, a supporting plate on a car-truck. Such 
plates are arranged in pairs on each side of the 
*center-bearing (which see), the body-bolster 
side-bearing and the truck-bolster side-bearing 
forming an opposing pair. Normally, the 
weight of the car rests upon the center-bear- 
ing, the side-bearings being designed to pre- 
vent excessive rocking of the car when it is 
in motion.— 2, A bearing so constructed as to 
limit side motion. 

side-beat (sid’bét), n. Same as *cross-beat. 

side-chain, π. 2, The driving-chain which 
transmits motion ‘to the driving-wheels of a 
motor-car from the counter-shaft or compen- 
sating-shaft. One is placed outside of the 
body of the vehicle on each side, an arrange- 
ment which necessitates two chains, and is 
distinguished from the center-chain design, 
which uses one chain under the body and 
near the center of the vehicle.—3, Same as 
*receptor, See *immunity, 5. 

side-check (sid’chek), π. In a harness fora 
horse, a check-rein that is placed at the side 
of the horse’s head. Where the check passes 
over the head it is an over-check. 

side-current (sid’kur’ent), n. The current 
produced in a Hertz receiver by the action of 
the oscillator. 

side-edge (sid’ej), n. A forming-tool made of 
hard wood, over which sheet-lead may be 
shaped for safes and similar work. 

side-firing (sid’fir’ing),. The act or process 
of firing or feeding fuel to a fire through a 
door in the side of afurnace. W. S. Hutton, 
Steam Boiler Construction, p. 48. 

side-flash (sid’flash), . In elect., the dis- 
ruptive discharge between neighboring parts 
of a bent conductor which sometimes occurs 
in the ease of oscillatory eurrents of high 
frequency ; the spark between a lightning-rod 
and neighboring masses of metal induced by 
an oscillatory discharge of lightning. 

side-frame (sid’fram), η. 1, That member of 
the structure of a machine which is at either 
side, as the side-frame of a locomotive, a 
motor-car, or a steam fire-engine.—2, The 
supporting-frame for the guides of the eross- 
head in an old-style vertical marine engine 
having no beam, but two back-acting connect- 
ing-rods from the cross-head.—8, Any side 

ortion of a frame or structure. 

side-head, x. 8. A slide-rest carrying a cut- 
ting-tool and adjusted on ways forming part 
of the, uprights at the sides of a metal-planing 
machine.—4. In wood-working machines, a 
revolving cutter-head on a vertical axis on the 
side of the frame, for working out profiles of 
moldings and similar strips. 

side-jacketed (sid’jak’et-ed), a. Protected 
on the sides by a casing or hollow wall carry- 
ing hot steam within it: distinguished, in 
eylinder-work, from a jacketing on the heads 
or ends only. 

side-jointer (sid’join’tér), ». In wood-work- 
ing, a guide or machine for a planing-block or 


side-jointer 


cutting-edge which cuts upon its side or in sider adnonoplio bia (sid” e-r6-drd’m6-f6’ ϱ1-8), 


which the edge moves in a horizontal direction. 
side-keel (sid’kél), n. 
as bilge-keel. : 
The power of side-keels placed near the water-line is 
very great; for example, in the Elorn the effect of such 
keels was one-third greater than that of ordinary bilge- 
keels. White, Manual of Naval Arch., p. 179. 
side-kicker (sid’kik’ér), m. Α partner. 
O. Henry, in MeClure’s Mag., Feb., 1903, p. 
432, [Thieves’ slang. ] 
side-ladder (sid’lad’ér), n. Naut., same as 
accommodation ladder (which see, under ac- 
commodation). 
side-lay (sid’la), ». In printing, the broader 
margin of a printed sheet, which receives 
the grippers. The narrower margin is called 
the guide-lay. 
side-lever (sid’lev’ér), n. In a steam-engine, 
a side-beam; a lever or walking-beam beside 


the vertical cylinder instead of over it.— Side- 
lever e 6. Same as side-beam kengine. 


side-lighting (sid’li’ting), n. In topographi- 
cal mapping, a method of representing the 
relief or vertical irregularities of the topo- 
omen surveys mapped by representing the 
shadows (caused by an imaginary source of 
illumination situated at one side) cast by the 
mountains and other vertical irregularities. 
The method is an alternative of the methods 
of vertical lighting and of horizontal contours, 
The disadvantages of “ side-lighting” in the. delinea- 
tion of mountainous countries, _— 
Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), Χ. 459. 
side-line, ». 3. In foot-ball, hockey, and sim- 
ilar games, a line defining the limit of play 
on the side of the field, and outside of which 
the ball is out of bounds. 
gide-oats (sid’dtz),n. A grama-grass, Athe- 
ropogon curtipendulus, ranging from New 
Jersey to the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains and south- 
ward into / 
Mexico. Where 
abundant it 
makes fair hay, 
and its root- 
leaves make 
good pasture, 
though the blue 
rama is pre- 
erred by stock. 
Itis one of the 
tallest of its 
genus and bears 
many short de- 
clined spikes 
along the sides 
of the stem. 
_Also ealled tall 
grama, jointed 
grama, and 
prairie-oats, in 
Tennessee 
horseshoe-grass, 
and Ἱ the 
southwestern 
~ United States mesquite or mesquite-grass. 
side-partner (sid’pirt’nér), π. One who goes 
or works next to another. Evening Post, June 
1, 1908, p. 1. ([Colloq.] 
side-planer (sid’pla’nér), n. See *planer. 
side-plate, n. 8. One of the perpendicular 
plates which line the sides of the ambulacra 
in the Crinoidea. 
side-play (sid’pla), πα. Side movement; mo- 
tion not in the direction of the desired motion 
but at an angle to it. 


Side play of this spring is prevented by beads on the 
post, and the top of the post is also provided with a 
channel or groove, so that by turning the securing screw 
the spring is pressed slightly into the channel, thus rais- 
ing the armature. Sci. Amer., Feb. 7, 1903, p. 99. 


Sidereal minute. See sidereal ‘*xsecond.—Sidereal 
second. See *second2. 


siderealize (si-dé’ré-il-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
siderealized, ppr. siderealizing. [sidereal + 
-ize.) To place among the constellations; 
relegate to sidereal regions; exalt. 
German literature transformed, siderealised, as we see 
it in Goethe, reckons Winckelmann among its initiators. 
W. H. Pater, Renaissance, p. 150, 
siderite, π. 3. A meteorite consisting essen- 
tially of nickeliferous metallic iron. See 
*xmeteorite. 
sideritic (sid-e-rit’ik), a. [siderite + -ie.] 
Pertaining to, containing, or composed of 
siderite. 


In ship-building, same 





Side-oats (Atheropogon curtipendulus). 
a, spike; 4, spikelet; c, spikelet with 
glumes removed, 


siderognost (sid’e-rog-nost), n. 


sideromelane (sid’e-r6d-mel’ an), n. 


sideron 
siderophyre (sid’e-r6-fir), m. 
siderosis, 7. 


siderosthen (sid-e-ros’then), n. 


siderous (sid’e-rus), a. 


siderum (si-dé’rum), n. 


siderurgic (sid-e-rér’jik), a. 


side-slip, η. 


side-spark (sid’spark), n. 
sideste 


nm ([NL., < Gr. oidypoc, iron, + ὀρόμος, course 

(way), + -ϕοβια, < goBeiv, fear.] A morbid 

fear of railway travel. Ribot (trans.), Psychol. 

of the Emotions, p. 213. 

[Gr. σίδηρος, 
iron, + γνώστης, one that knows.] In elect., 
an apparatus for the practical testing, by the 
yoke method, of the magnetic quality of iron 
or steel. 

siderolite, ». 3. Lacquered ware, manufac- 
tured in northern Bohemia, intermediate in 
character between fine and common stone- 
ware. It has no glaze, but a strong surface- 
color of varnish or lacquer. The color or 
bronze is mixed with turpentine or linseed-oil 
and applied with\a pencil. The ware is then 
placed in a slow oven, the ethereal oils volati- 
lize, and the bronze color becomes fixed to the 
surface of the ware... R. J. Wagner, Chem. 
Technol. ) 

[Gr. 


σίδηρος, iron, + µέλας (µελαν-), black.] In 
petrog., a name given by Von Waltershausen 
(1853) to basaltie glass from palagonite tuff 
from Iceland. 
(sid’e-r6-nim), n. [L. sidus (sider-), 
constellation, + Gr. dvoua,name.|] The name 
of a celestial object used as a pseudonym. 
See *meteorite. 
2. A deposition of iron pigment 
in any of the tissues of the body. 
[Gr. σίδηρος, 
iron, + σθένος, strength.] A trade-name of a 
material used for protecting iron and steel 
from rust, consisting of tar from fat gas-pro- 
dueers, refined Trinidad asphalt, and refined 
asphalt-oil. Sometimes sulphur is used in- 
stead of the last two constituents, the gas-tar 
being heated with it. Jour. Soc. Chem. In- 
dustry, XII. 364. 
[Gr. σίδηρος, iron, + 
-ous.} Containingiron, as hemosiderin. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, III. 224. 

[NL., < Gr. σίδηρος, 


iron.) A supposed new metal announced by 
Bergman, in 1781, as obtained from cold-short 
iron. It turned out to be merely iron phos- 
hide. 
Same as sider- 
urgical, . 
3. The tendency of the rear or 
driving pair of wheels of a smooth-tired motor- 
vehicle to slip sidewise when the surface of 
the roadway is coated with a thin film of slip- 
pery mud. It occursalso on dirt roads when the mud 
as a certain consistency and the surface is crowned or 
high in the middle. When driving recklessly at high 
speed, side-slip is an occasion for dangerous accident, 
since the vehicle is for an instant, or until the wheels bite 
again, practically unmanageable. Many forms of tires to 
correct this evil have been proposed and patented, 
See *sparkl, 
(sid’step), v. 7.; pret. and pp. side- 
stepped, ppr. sidestepping. Το take a side- 
step; step to one side. 

The temperature Sunday held the icicles"in place, but 
with yesterday's thaw they began to work loose. By 10 
o'clock pedestrians were sidestepping. 

' NV. Y. Times, Jan, 16, 1905. 

aide-stop (sid’stop), ». Naut., one of the 
stops which are fastened to the side ropes of 
an awning in order to spread the latter to the 
ridge-rope. 

side-stringer (sid’string’ér), n. See *stringer. 

side-thrust (sid’thrust), n. That component 
of the thrust which is not in the direct line of 
the main force, as the axial thrust on a car- 
riage- or car-wheel when going around a curve, 
or the thrust on a lathe- or planer-tool which 
tends to make it slip sidewise in the holder, 

sidewalk, ”.—Moving sidewalk, a long ramp or trav- 
eling-apron used as a conveyer for foot-passengers. It 
usually consists of two or more conveyers placed side by 
side and moving at different speeds, forming an extension 
of a sidewalk. The fixed portion of the walk may extend 
the entire length of the conveyer or may serve only asa 
landing. The passenger steps from the landing upon the 
first or slow-moving conveyer, and is carried along by it, 
or may then step from this to the parallel high-speed 
conveyer, and, standing or walking upon it, be conveyed 
to his destination. See *xramp, 9, *conveyer, 4, *esca- 
lator, and moving *platform. 

Asamatter of fact, however, the treatment is rather 
more general and comprehensive, as one finds included 
such diverse topics as electric locomotives for mining 
purposes, and the moving sidewalk at the Paris Exposi- 
tion and Chicago, as well as brief references to elevators 
and traveling stairs. 

Elect. World and Engin., April 23, 1904, p. 781. 


sidewalk-light (sid’wak-lit’), n. Same as 
kpavement-light. 


sighting-hood 


sidewinder? (sid’win-dér), n. In lumbering, 
a tree knocked down unexpectedly by the 
falling of another. 

side-wipe, ”. 2. In railroading, a term used 
to deseribe a collision between trainsin which 
one train meets another at a slight angle, as 
in crossing a switch, and slides or scrapes past 
it, doing damage to the sides of the ears, but 
not necessarily producing a disastrous wreck. 

side-wiped (sid’wipt),a. Damaged by a side- 
wipe. See *side-wipe, 2. 

side-wire (sid’wir), ». A stout wire intro- 
duced by Helmholtz asa shunt to the primary 
coil in du Bois-Reymond’s inductorium. When 
the side-wire is in place, the primary circuit 
is never wholly interrupted. A weakened 
make-current is produced when the side-eur- 
rent is broken, a weakened break-current 
when it is made. #. B. Titchener, Exper. 
Psychol., I. ii. 144, 

siding, ”.—Novelty siding, in carp., a form of mill- 
worked boards used to replace clapboards. The boards 


are planed with a projecting tongue at one edge and an 
overlapping rabbet on the other. 
A tile used for 


siding-tile (si’ding-til), 1. 
covering the side wall of a house or the like, 
and replacing elapboards and shingles. 

sidonal (si’do-nal), ». A trade-name οἳ pi- 
perazine quinate. It is used medicinally in 
685868 of gout and rheumatism. Buck, Med. 
Handbook, VII. 214. 

Sidot blende. See *bdlende. 

sidur, π. See *siddur. 

Siemens’s law, electrical thermometer. See 
*law1, *thermometer. 

sierra, ”.—Pacific sierra, a scombroid fish, Scombero- 
morus sierra, found from San Diego to Panama, 

sierrated (sier’a-ted), a. [sierra + -atel + 
-ed2.| Having the form of a sierra: said of 
ridges and mountains. Compare serrate.’ 

Ranges of sierrated crests like many Andean chains of 
South America. Geog. Jour. (R. G. Β.), Χ. 58. 

sierrita (sie-ré’ta), π. [Sp., dim. of sierra, a 
saw.] A needle-fish, Tylosurus stolzmanni, 
found on the tropical Pacific coast of America. 

siesta (sies’ti), v. i. [siesta, n.] To rest and 
sleep or take a nap; to indulge in a siesta. 

“ Right,” said Kettle. ‘I'll siesta too, My fever ’s gone 
now, and I’m feeling pretty rocky and mean. Sleep’sa 
grand pick-me-up.” 

Cutcliffe Hyne, A Master of Fortune, ii. 
sieve-plate, ». 4. In certain hexactinellid 
sponges like Euplectella, a transverse irregu- 
lar network or reticulum covering the top of 
the skeleton, formed at a late stage in the 
growth of the sponge, and serving to protect 
the interior of the colony by the subdivision 
of the excurrent passage. 

sifon, n.andv. An amended spelling of siphon. 

sifter, π. 4. In milling and baking, a machine 
for sifting flour preparatory to blending it or 
using it in baking. It consists of a sieve in- 
closed in a easing and fitted with a cylindrical 
brush which, revolving above the sieve, breaks 
up all the lumps and presses the flour through 
the sieve. —Sifter and blender. See *blender, 2. 

sig?,n. 2. A bath applied to the grain side of 
a hide or skin, before applying the black. 
The sig prevents the black from striking 
through to a light-colored flesh. Modern 
Amer. Tanning, p. 116. 

sight!, n. 16. In cards, a show of the oppo- 
nent’s hand. In poker, when a player has not 

enough money to eall a bet, he 

may demand a sight for what 
he has, but if he has borrowed 
to raise he must borrow to eall. 

—Bill at sight. See *dil/3.— Rear 

sight, the device near the breech of 

a gun used in aiming. It generally 

consists of a leaf or bar with a movable 

and adjustable slide having a notch or 
hole through which the front sight and 
the object can be seen. — Reinforce- 
sight, a sight situated at or near the 
reinforce of the gun in old ordnance.— 

Sight unseen, without seeing the ob- 

jects exchanged : used by boys in trad- 

ing jack-knives, marbles, and the like. 

[Colloq.] 


The intelligent farmer of to-day has 
got beyond trading “sight unseen” or 
“buying a cat in a bag.” 

Yearbook U. S. Dept, Agr., aa p. 

Zi. 
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Tangent sight, in ordnance, a rear 
Rear-sight sight.—Telescopic sight. See *tele- 
, -barrel; 4, S8copte. 6 : 

cear-sight leat ; c, sight-hood (sit’ hud), nN. 

Aan as *sighting-hood. 

seh bashed (sit’ing-hud), ». In a war- 

ship, a small armored box or cylinder on 





Same 








sighting-hood 


the roof of a turret. A number of. sight- 
holes are cut through the armor of the hood. 
The hood is large enough to contain the 

_ head of the gun-pointer and the turret gun- 
sight which is pointed through the forward 
sight-hole. Modern turrets usually have three 
sighting-hoods, one in the center line for the 
turret training-pointer and one on each side 
for the two gun-pointers. Also called sight- 
hood. See cut under *turret!. 


sight-setter (sit’set’ér), ». A member of a 
gun’s crew on a war-ship whose duty it is to 
keep the gun-sight set at the proper elevation 
for the range as shown by the range-indicator, 
so that the gun-pointer can keep his eye con- 
tinuously at the gun-sight. 

wr, ge (sit’tub), π. The telescopic tube 
through which the observer looks at the screen 
of a photometer. W. M. Stine, Photometrical 
Measurements, p. 77. 

Sigillaria, ». 2. pl. The last days of the 
Saturnaliain Rome, underthe empire, in which 
presents of figurines of wax or clay were made, 
especially to children and slaves. WM. B. 
Huish, Greek Terra-Cotta Statuettes, p. 214. 

σης (sij-i-la-ri-a’s6-é), π. pl. [NL. 
(Engler, 1892), < Sigillaria. + -acex.] A family 
of Paleozoic fossil plants of the order *Lyco- 
podiales (which see), typified by and consist- 

_ing chiefly of the genus Sigillaria. Some of 
the forms called Ulodendron and Knorria have 
been referred to this family, and the roots, as 
well as those of the Lepidodendracex, are 
ealled Stigmaria. Potonié regards the Sigilla- 
riacez as theremote ancestors of the [soétacez. 

sigillarid (si-ji-la’rid), π. Any fossil plant of 
the genus Sigillaria or of the family Sigillari- 
aceek, 

sigillographical (sij-i-lo-graf’i-kal), a. © [sigil- 
lography + -ic-ali.) Of or pertaining to sigillog- 
raphy. , 

The matrix of the seal of the Barbers Gild is in the 


sigillographical collection of the Musées Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire. A. Petrucci, in Burlington Mag., II. 191. 


sigma, 7. 
any approximate curve. (b) In descriptive 
biol., one of the S-shaped ridges on the surface 
of certain mollusean shells, as those of gastro- 
pods and cephalopods.—4, In exper. psychol., 
the time-unit, το σσ of a second: abbreviated σ. 

sigmatoid (sig’ma-toid), a. Same as sigmoid. 

Sigmistes (sig-mis’téz), π.. [NL., so ealled 
from the form of the lateral line, ¢ Gr. σίγµα, 
sigma, + -istes.] A genus of cottoid fishes 
found in rock pools on the Alaskan coast, 

sigmoiditis (sig-moi-di’ tis), n. [NL., ς sigmoid 
+ -itis.| Inflammation of the sigmoid flexure. 
Med. Record, Sept. 5, 1908, p. 403. 

sigmoidoproctectomy (sig-moi’d6-prok-tek’- 
to-mi), η. [sigmoid + Gr. πρωκτός, anus, + 
ἐκτομή, excision.] Excision of the rectum and 
sigmoid flexure. Med. Record, June 27, 1903, 
p. 1057. 


sigmoidoscope (sig-moi’dd-sk6p), n. [sigmoid 

Gr. σκοπειν, view.] A form of speculum 
used in examination of the sigmoid flexure, 
Buck, Med. Handbook, III. 201. 


sigmoidoscopy (sig-moi-dos’k6-pi), π. — [sig- 
moidoscope + -y3.) Inspection of the mucous 
membrane of the sigmoid flexure, 


sigmoidostomy (sig-moi-dos’t6-mi), n. — [sig- 
moid + Gr, oréua, mouth, + -y3.] Establish- 
ment of a permanent opening into the sigmoid 
flexure through the left flank. Lancet, July 


4, 1903, p. 33. 
sign, n.— ll-Robertson’s sign. Same as Argyll- 
obertson pupu (which see, under pupil2).— Babinski’s 
5 extension of the toes, instead of flexion, when the 
sole of the foot is tickled. See Babinski xphenomenon. 
—Bamberger’s sign, inability to locate exactly tactile 
or painful sensations: observed frequently in locomotor 
ataxia.— Braxton-Hicks sign, a sign of pregnancy, 
shown in intermittent contractions of the uterus, de- 
tected on palpation after the fourth month.— Charcot’s 
sign, elevation of the eyebrow in facial paralysis.— Com- 
mon signs, in astrol., Gemini, Virgo, Sagittarius, and 
Pisces.— Complex local sign, in psychol., alocal sign re- 
sulting from a fusion of qualitative sensations of special 
sense (sight, touch) and of intensive sensations of move- 
ment.— Congruence sign. (a) In theory of numbers, the 
symbol =. Gauss. See congruence, 2. (0) Ingeom.,the sym- 
bol &.— Dugas’s sign, inability to place the hand on the 
shoulder of the other side while the elbow rests against 
the chest : a sign of dislocation of the shoulder.—Entry 
sign. See *entry.— Fixed signs, in astrol., Taurus, Leo, 
Scorpio, and Aquarius.— Hegar’s sign, softness of the 
lower portion of the womb, as felt by the finger in the 
rectum: an indication of pregnancy.—Herodianic 
signs, the oldest Grecian numerical symbols; the old 


3. (a) The curve of the letter S or. 


Attic numerals, described by Herodianus.— Kernig’s 
sign, inability to extend the leg when the thigh is flexed 
at aright angle with the body, although such extension 
is possible when the thigh itself is extended: amore or 
less trustworthy sign of cerebrospinal meningitis.— Kop- 
lik’s sign, the enanthem of measles, a bluish-white 
dotted eruption on the mucous membrane of the cheeks 
and lips. It appears before the exanthem, or skin erup- 
tion.— Oliver’s sign, pulsation felt in the larynx when 
it is grasped between the thumb and finger of the exam- 
iner and elevated : a supposed sign of thoracic aneurism. 
—Quinquaud’s sign, a very fine muscular tremor per. 
ceived by the examiner when the finger tips, slightly 
separated, of the person examined are made to rest 
lightly against his palm: thought to occur only in per- 
sons using alcohol to excess. Med. Record, June 22, 1907, 
p. 1035.—Rumpf’s sign or symptom, increased. rapid- 
ity of the pulse on slight cause, a common symptom of 
neurasthenia.— Simple local sign, in psychol., a local 
sign or mark, visual or cutaneous, which may be derived 
either from movement sensations or from the character- 
istic local coloring (intensive or qualitative) of the differ- 
ent regions of the skin or retina: distinguished from the 
complex local sign, which derives from the interaction of 
these two factors. 


If, following Lotze, we call every constituent of sensa- 
tion which may be of influence upon the act of spatial 
ideation a local sign, the theories which hold that space- 
perceptions have been generated by psychological pro- 
cesses, and are neither given a priori nor result from a 
special quality of sensation, may be distinguished as the 
theory of simple and the theory of complex local signs. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Human and Animal Psychol., p. 169. 


Temporal sign, in psychol., elements of an idea which, by 
their presence, constitute it a temporal idea ; mental pro- 
cesses or attributes of mental processes which serve as 
the conscious mark or tag of temporalness: a phrase 
formed on the analogy of docal sign. 


We may, accordingly, regard the feelings of expectation 
as the qualitative, the sensations of movement as the in- 
tensive, temporal signs of a temporal idea. 

W. Wundt (trans.), Outlines of Psychol., p. 157. 


Trousseau’s sign. See *symptom.— Von Graefe’s 
sign, absence of motion of the eyeball on the attempt to 
look downward, although the upper lid drops naturally. 
— Westphal’s sign, loss of the knee-jerk : same as West- 
phal's symptom. 


signal, n. 2. In railroading, flags, lamps, gestures, 
sounds from a whistle, torpedoes, fusees, etc., are em- 
ployed as signals to convey information. to engineers, 
train-crews, gatemen, trackmen, or other employees. 
Signals made by sounding a locomotive whistle have the 
following meanings, along blast being represented here 
by a dash and a short one by 0: — — 00, warning, as on 
approaching a grade street-crossing } —, warning on ap- 
prapebing a station ; 0, stop! apply brakes; — —, release 
rakes ; — 000, rear brakeman go back and display red 
flag; ————, flagmen return (from west and south); 
—-—-—-—-— flagmen return (from east and north); — 
—-—, train has parted ; 000, train is to move back; 00 
0 0, call for attention of train-crew ; — 0 0,.call for atten- 
tion from other train-crews ; 0 0 000, general alarm for 
fire or accident. One explosion of a torpedo means stop! 
two explosions, proceed with caution to the next signal. 
Flag or light signals have the following meanings ; white 
(flag or lamp), trains. proceed ; red, ον green, proceed 
with caution and slowly {ο next signal ;. white beyond a 
green, resume full speed; red and green, stop at flag-sta- 
tion. On some roads red means stop; green, proceed ; 
blue, train or car stopped for repairs, must not be moved. 
‘A red fusee burning beside the track means stop until 
fire has burned out and then proceed with caution to 
next signal. Signals made by the hand or a lantern : the 
hand, with or withouta white-light lantern (lantern lighted 
at night) swung across the track, stop ! a lantern raised and 
lowered vertically, proceed ; swung in a circle vertically, 
‘back ; swung at arm’s-length, train has parted ; swung in 
the hand horizontally, apply air-brakes; held at arm’s- 
length overhead, release brakes, prepare to proceed. A 
slow-board is a sign beside a railroad-track upon which 
repairs are being made, calling for reduced speed. A 
speed-board is a sign on a railroad-track, beyond a slow- 
board, indicating that full speed may be resumed. A 
home signal is a fixed signal displayed on a mast or sig- 
nal-bridge at the beginning of a block to control trains 


approaching the block. A distant signal is a fixed signal. 


placed below a home signal to report the condition of the 
next block in advance. If the home signal is at clear and 
the distant is at danger, the rule is to proceed with cau- 
tion through the block. If both the home and the dis- 
tant signal are clear, the train may proceed at full speed. 
Compare *signaling. 


4. In whist, any method of showing that the 


player wants tramps led. See trumps *signal. 
—Ardois signal system (naut.), a night-signaling ap- 
paratus used by war-ships. It consists of a set of four or 
five double lanterns hung vertically over one other. 
Each lantern has two electric lights, one with a red, the 
other with a white glass. By means of a keyboard, dif- 
ferent combinations of red and white lights can’ be dis- 
played, thus signaling letters of the alphabet or numbers. 
— Automatic signal, in railway signal systems, a form 
or principle of such apparatus by which. the passage of 
the train itself sets, locks, and releases the signals on the 
track behind it, so that no human intervention is required 
to operate signals by which collisions should be prevented 
or accidents averted. See *signaling.— Ball signals, 
staff-and-ball signals, a system of signals consisting 
of three balls of different sizes, painted black and white, 
and placed vertically above each other in any specific 
order. The significance of each combination is arranged 
to suit the system of weather forecasts.— Bomb signals 
colored lights thrown up by bombs to great heights and 
indicating by colors and numbers the forecasts of the 
weather.— British storm signals, the cone hung from 
a frame by day or the triangle of light by night, replacin 
the former drum and cone: strong northwest or no 
winds veering through E. to S.E. are indicated when the 
cone points upward; strong southeast or south winds 
veering through W, to N.W. are indicated when the cone 


“signal corresponding to day signals Nos. 1 and 





signal-cabin 


points downward.— Buys Ballot’s system of weather 
signals, a modification of the French semaphore con- 
sisting of a horizontal bar or wind-vane and an arm 
hinged to the vane carrying a disk at its free end. The 
arm and disk can be set in different directions relative to 
the vane, so as to indicate the expected wind, weather, 
and temperature. Historically it was the first_of the mod- 
ern systems of weather signals; adopted in Holland in 1860. 
— Canadian storm signals. See the cut.— Caution- 





Canadian Storm Signals. 


These signals, if displayed by day: on lakes Superior, Erie, ος 
Ontario, indicate: No, τα moderate gale is expected at first from 
an easterly direction; No, 2,a moderate gale, at first from a west- 
erly direction; No, 3, a heavy gale, at first from an easterly direc- 
tion; No. 4, aheavy gale, at first from a westerly direction. If 
displayed on Lake Huron orin Georgian Bay: No. 1, a moderate 
gale is expected at first from a southerly direction; No. 2, a mod- 
erate gale, at first from a northerly direction; No, 3, a heavy gale, 
at first from a southerly direction; No. 4, a heavy gale, at first 
from a northerly direction. The cone, when displayed alone, in- 


‘dicates that it is expected that the wind will attain a velocity of 25 


miles an hour, but will not exceed 35 miles, and it is not intended 
to indicate that an ordinary well-found vessel should ‘stay in port, 


_ but. is simply a warning that strong winds are expected from the 


quarter indicated. The drum is always, hoisted when the velocity 
of the wind is expected to exceed 35 miles an hour, The night 

is a red light; 
corresponding to day signals Nos. 2 and 4 isa white light above a 
red light. 


mes! signal, a special signal used by the United States Sig- 
Service,1871-1891,to announce the probable occurrence, 
within 12 hours and within aradius of 100 miles, of a wind 
with a velocity of over 25 miles.an hour. Now replaced 
by the. storm warnings of the United States Weather 
Bureau. See storm and hurricane * warnings, 
xweather-flag.— Coston signals, colored signal rockets, 
of private patterns, used for distinguishing vessels of dif- 
ferent lines at sea, etc., named after gunner Coston of the 
United States navy, who modified and improved the Rogers 
system. These rockets,are held in the hand and ignited by 
percussion.— Deprez signal. See Deprez xmarker.— 
Drum-and-cone signal, the individual drum or cone 


or any combination of these hung from a frame, as used 


to signal expected strong winds at European and Colonial 
signal stations: in general the cone points up for north 
and down for south winds. See storm-cone and *wind- 
signal.— Information signal, in the United States, a 
triangular red flag formerly used by the Signal Service to 
give warning of possible storms, and to notify shipmas- 
ters to apply for information to the local office of the 
Bureau: now replaced by the ‘warnings’ of the United 
States Weather Bureau.— Meal signal. Same as, meal 
pennant (which see, under. meal2).— Nautical signals. 
See international *xcode.— Pilot signals, The following 
signals are displayed separately or together assummons for 
a pilot : in the daytime, the jack hoisted at the fore ; the 
international signal Ε.Τ. or 8, with or without the code- 
pennant over it; the distant signal consisting of a cone 
pointing upward and having over it two balls, or shapes 
resembling balls: in the night-time, a blue light burned 
every 15 minutes ; a bright white light flashed or shown 
at frequent intervals just above the bulwarks for abouta 
minute at a time.—Steam-navigation signals. One 
short blast means that the boat giving the signal intends 
to port her helm and direct her course to starboard ; two 
short blasts mean that she intends to starboard her helm 
and direct her course to, port; three short blasts mean 
that the engines have been reversed ; four or more short 
blasts are a danger-signal, and call for an understood and 
accepted agreement on the part of the two pilots for 
passing one another—this signal being used when 
there is danger of collision—Train signals. See 
signal, n., πας UDB signal, in whist, the playing 
of an unnecessarily high card on one trick, followed by a 
lower card of the same suit on another trick, as a conven- 
tional signal to the partner to lead _trumps.— Very sig- 
nals, a system of night signals used in the United States 
navy, in which green and red burning stars are shot up 
into the air from a special pistol : named from its inventor. 


signal-cabin (sig’nal-kab’in), m. A small sig- 


nal-house or cabin on the crest of a hill or 
mountain through which atunnel is being cut, 
designed as a protection for the  reference- 
points and the theodolite or transit used in 
locating and establishing the center-line of; 
the. tunnel. Jour. Brit. Inst. Elect. Engin., 
1902-03, p. 555. 


signal-hose 


signal-hose (sig’nal-héz),. Short lengths of 

- @ hose used to couple the ends of the signal- 
pipes of adjoining cars in a train and make a 
flexible continuous pipe through the length of 
the train. 


signaling (sig’nal-ing),. The use of signals; 
in railroading, the business of controlling the 


traffic by means of signals. In block-signaling, 
signals are placed at the beginning of every one of the 
continuous series of blocks into which a railroad is di- 
vided. There are various methods of controlling the 
signals. In the telegraph block-signaling system they are 
controlled by a signalman stationed at the beginning 
of the block, who receives information by telegraph from 
the signalman in the block next above him, in the direc- 
tion of travel, and sends information to the one next below 
him. If the next train ahead is reported to have cleared 
the block and proceeded to the next block in advance, the 
signalman displays his signal at ‘clear.’ If not, he detains 
the following train by displaying hissignal at ‘danger’ un- 
til the block is reported clear. In the controlled manual 
system the signals are operated by hand by each signal- 
man in codperation with the sigvaimoan next in advance, 
by an electric circuit on the telegraph-pole line running 
between block-stations and sometimes supplemented by 
an electric circuit through the rails, each train shunting 
the circuit through its wheels and. thereby controlling 
the signals or block-signal apparatus... In the automatic 
system, signals on masts or brackets are operated through 
an electric current which traverses the rails, the train, 
through its wheels, shunting the current when occupying 
these track-circuits, thus indirectly opening the signal- 
controlling circuits. Each track-circuit is connected with 
the signals at the beginning of each block, and a train 
entering the block sets the signal automatically at ‘danger’ 
and maintains it there until the rear end of the train 
has entered the next block, when the danger-signal is 
released and shows that the line is clear. This applies to 
the home signals, the distant signals, though on the same 
mast, being controlled by a much longer rail-circuit and 
remaining at ‘caution’ until after the home signal on its 
own post as well as the next home signal in advance has 
come toclear. Various methods are employed to move 
the signals under the control of the rail-circuits. The 
snterlocking system of signals is one which is adapted to 
the movements of trains at stations, at crossovers, and in 
ards; its operation includes the control of the switches, 
he signals being displayed as the result of the switch- 
movements, reporting the position of the switches and 
permission to proceed to the train-crews. Several meth- 
ods of thus controlling the movements of switches and 
signals are employed upon American roads. In the me- 
chanical system all the switches and signals of a yard are 
operated from a switch-tower through the movement of 
hand-levers, each lever opening and closing one switch 
or operating one signal. The movement of the lever is 
transmitted to the switch by means of long rods (pipes 
{hes together by screw-couplings) resting on roller- 
earings with a bell-crank at each change of direction. 
Each lever opens or closes the switch and, through the 
interlocker, locks other levers of the system and prevents 
any signal from being displayed except that which shows 
the track-connection to be clear at that point, and leaves 
all other signals governing conflicting routes at danger 
until the next switch-movement is made. This mechan- 
ical system is limited, in point of distance, by the ability 
of the signalman to move a switch by means of a rod, or 
a distant signal by means of a long wire. The pneumatic 
system employs air-motors placed at each switch and 
signal to operate it, each air-motor being operated by 
compressed air supplied through small pipes which ex- 
tend from the switch-tower to each switch and which 
are fed from a main feed-pipe that is kept supplied by 
a compressor placed at some central point in the system. 
A movement of the hand-lever in the tower admits air to 
the motor through a small pipe, and the completion of 
the movement of the apparatus is reported back through 
a second pipe to indicate to the signalman that the 
switch has moved and that the proper signal can be 
displayed to lock all conflicting routes. To change the 
switch or signal, air is admitted to other pipes by the 
movement of the lever, and the switch and signal are re- 
versed and their reversal reported back. In the elec- 
tropneumatic system, compressed air is employed to 
operate the switches and signals, the control being by 
means of electric circuits (through wires Ὃ) Spee 
connecting the tower with each switch and signal. The 
movement of a lever in the tower sets the motors at 
the switches and signals in motion, reporting back 
their movement, interlocking all signals, and, when re- 
quired, reversing all switch and signal movements. In 
the electric system the switches and signals are operated 
by electric motors placed at each switch and signal and 
fed by storage-batteries, the control from the tower 
being by electric circuits. Compare *signal, 2.—Curb- 
signaling, in telegraphy through cables, a method by 
which the cable is discharged between each signaling 
impulse by sending a reversed current into the cable 
and then connecting it momentarily to the earth.— 
Double curb-signaling, in telegraphy through cables, 
a method by which, between each signaling impulse, a 
current flowing first in one direction and then reversed 
is sent through the cable to discharge it and the ca- 
ble is then unded.—Double-current signaling, 
in telegraphy, the use of signaling impulses in which 
the current is reversed by means of a pole-changer or 
similar device, the positive current being immediately 
followed by one in the opposite direction.— Selective 
signaling, in telephony, a system which permits the 
calling of any one of a number of subscribers on a party- 
line without disturbing those not wanted.—Single- 
current signaling, in telegraphy, the sending of signals 


by the making or breaking of a direct-current circuit.” 


—S$ubmarine sound signaling, the transmission of 
signals between ships at sea or from the shore to ves- 
sels by means of subaqueous sound-waves. The trans- 
mitting device, in the system generally employed, is a 
submerged bell the vibrations of which are transmitted 
through the water to the receiving instrument of the 
distant ship. The receiver is attached to the hull of the 


vessel below the water-line and contains a telephonic 
transmitter which sends the signals electrically to a tele- 
phonic receiver on the bridge. 


signal-locker (sig’nal-lok’ér), π. A locker on 
the bridge of a war-ship in which the signal- 
flags are kept. 
signalman, ”. 2. In lumbering, one who trans- 
mits orders from the foreman of a yarding- 
crew to the engineer of the yarding-donkey. 
Signalosa (sig-na-l6’si), ». [NL., so called 
in allusion to the long dorsal ray; CL signum, 
a sign, standard, + alosa, a shad.] <A genus 
of clupeoid fishes found in the bayous of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 
signal-pipe (sig’nal-pip), ». In car-building, 
an air-pipe under the body of a car used to 
convey signals from the train to the locomo- 
tive cab. It connects, through the signal-hose, 
all the cars of a train with the locomotive. 
signal-tower, π. 2. Specifically, an armored 
tower or inclosure above the deck of a war- 
ship to protect the signalmen when hoisting 
signals in action. 
signal-yard (sig’nal-yiird), n. A light yard 
on a military mast fitted with blocks for sig- 
nal-halyards from which various signals can 
readily be displayed. 
signary (sig’na-ri), η. 
-aryl,] 
signs. 
Probably all the signs in the hieroglyphic signary can 
be employed in their primary sense. The secondary 
value expresses the consonantal root of the name, and 
any, or almost any, derivative from that root. 
Encyc. Brit., XX VII. 730. 
signature-prayer (sig’na-tur-prar’), η. A 
prayer expressed by a symbolic action. 

This action possibly symbolized the fertilization of the 
earth ; indeed, one is tempted tosuppose that it was once 
a signature prayer to make the earth yield buffalos. 

J. W. Fewkes, in Amer. Anthropologist, July-Sept., 
(1902, Ρ. 608, 
signet, η. 3. The ring-shaped form of the 
plasmodium of malaria. See *signet-ring, 2. 
While some of the stained signets were much larger 
than others, there was nothing else seen to suggest a 
mixed infection. 
Jour. Tropical Med., July 15, 1908, p. 222. 
Privy signet, in Eng. law, the seal used in making 
grants of the crown. By 14 and 15 Vict. c. 82 this prac- 
tice was simplified and royal grants and letters patent are 
sealed under authority with the privy seal or with wafer 


8e 
signet-ring, ». 2. One of the forms of the 
malarial parasite in which the body is of a 
ring shape thickened on one side. 


At a very early period of its development the estivo- 
autumnal parasite in the present cases assumed a very 
characteristic ring shape. Many of these rings early de- 
veloped a thickening of one segment, and to these bodies 
of various sizes the term “ signet-ring ” very aptly applies. 

J. Ewing, in Jour. Exper. Med., March 25, 1901, p. 446. 


significature (sig-nif’i-ka-tar), n. Significance. 
The morphological stgnijficature of the limbs of verte- 


brate animals has likewise been determined by Professor 
Owen. McCosh, Divine Government, p. 124. 


significs (sig-nif’iks), n. [See signify.] The 
science or study of signification, meaning, or 
significance (ideal worth). | 


Signijics as a science would centralize and co-ordinate, 
interpret, inter-relate, and concentrate the efforts to bring 
out meanings in every form, and in so doing to classify 
the various applications of the signifying property clearly 
and distinctly. Baldwin, Dict. Phil. and Psychol., 11. 529. 


sigtesite (sig’te-sit), π. [Sigtes (see def.) + 
-it¢é2,] A supposed new alkali feldspar, shown 
to be merely an intimate mixture of albite 
and elwolite, from Sigtesé, southern Norway. 

siguatera, π. Same as *ciguatera. Buck, 
Med. Handbook, LY. 184, 

sikatch (sé’kiich),. A Russian name for the 
adult. bull fur-seal, in use aniong the natives 
on the Pribyloff Islands. See seecatchie. 
D. 8. Jordan, Fur Seals and Fur-seal Islands, 

sikka, a. See εἶσσα. 

sil?, 1. A simplified spelling of sill. 


silage, ”. The practice of ensiling has in recent times 
been greatly extended, with much change of method, at 
least in America. For the structures employed, see 
xsilo, The largest use of silage is on dairy farms, In- 
dian corn being in the United States by far the most im- 
portant material. Success in making silage lies in 
thoroughly excluding the air. Close packing is required 
and coarse material, such as Indian corn, should be cut 
up fine. The top of the mass is not now weighted. Slow 
filling is found to be better than rapid filling, since it 
gives time for settling and permits a Mp ast fl heating 
which expels all the air not consumed by the live tissues. 
This initial heating, formerly ascribed to fermentation, 
is now believed to be due to respiratory processes. See 
the phrases below.—Sour silage, a quality, now re- 
garded as inferior, resulting from acid fermentation 
which, when carried far, imparts strong acidity, dark 
color, and an offensive smell. Compare silo, sour khay, 
and sweet xsilage.—Stack silage, silage produced by 


[L. signum, a sign, + 
The list of Egyptian hieroglyphic 


Silenacew (si-l6-na’s6-é), n. pl. 


silence-cabinet (si’lens-kab’i-net), n. 


silencer (si’len-sér), n. 


silicarenyte 


stacking the material compactly in the open air, with or 
without the aid of palings, the pile being commonly 
weighted. This method has been largely adopted in 
Australia, South Africa, etc., but is notadapted to moist 
climates. Compare brown hay (under sour *xhay).— 
Sweet silage, silage in which fermentation is mainly pre- 
vented, and which is therefore little acid, of a bright green 
color, and not unpleasantly scented. Sweet silage is se- 
cured (the thorough exclusion of air being presumed) by 
slow filling and avoidance of excessive moisture, the mass 
heating spontaneously to a temperature above 122° F., 
which kills ali ferments and puts an end to chemical 
Pome This is the only kind now sought in the United 
ates. 

Silajit (si-la-jét’), n. [Hind. sildjit, storax, 
Stone lac, mineral coal, bitumen, red chalk, 
benzoin, a crystallized foliated gypsum (Fal- 
lon), < Skt. sildjatu, bitumen, < sild, stone, 
rock, + jatu, bitumen.) A name applied in 
India to several distinet substances used now 
or formerly as a supposed eure for many dis- 
orders. 


_ “Silajit,” an ancient Eastern medicine, forms the sub- 
jectofa paper by Mr. David Hooper (Journ. Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, vol. Ixxii., part ii., No. 3, 1903). . There 
seem to be three substances known under this name; one 
appears as an exudation on the rocks in certain districts 
of the Himalayas, and consists largely of aluminium sul- 
phate ; a second, the black and probably true silajit, is 
said to form an exudation on rocks in Nepal, and consists 
mainly of alkalies and alkaline earths in combination 
with an organic acid related to humic acid; and a third, 
or white st/ajit, is apparently of animal origin. The sub- 
stance is said to be a cure for most disorders. 

Nature, July 14, 1904, p. 255. 
8 [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Silene + -acez.] A family of di- 
eotyledonous archichlamydeous plants of the 
order Chenopodiales, the pink family, for which 
the genus Silene is taken asthe type. Itis the 
Caryophyllacez of Reichenbach and most bot- 
anists, for which it is now substituted, Cary- 
ophyllacee being especially inappropriate 
because the genus Caryophyllus, from which 
the name was formed, does not belong to the 
family Silenacee. 


silence, ”.—Belt of silence or region of silence, the 
region in the neighborhood of a fog-signal where its 
sound is not heard by an observer on a vessel's deck, 
though it may sometimes be heard by ascending to the 
mast-head. According to Professor Joseph Henry, the 
sound is refracted by the action of the wind and passes 
over or around the belt of silence.—Silence post. See 


᾿Ἄγοδί]. 

A tele- 
phone-booth, so called because its construe- 
tion is such as to exclude noises from without. 

At most telephone exchanges a “silence cabinet” is 
provided in the public office. 
Preece and Stubbs, Manual of Telephony, p. 227. 


1. One who or that 
which silences.—2, Same as *muffler (9).---8. 
A device, invented by H. P. Maxim, for silene- 
ing, or greatly reducing, the noise produced 


by the discharge of a rifle or other firearm. It 
is in the form of a steel tube, several inches in length, 
which can be attached to the muzzle of the gun. , 


Silesian. I. a.—Silesian zine furnace, a direct- 
fired or gas-fired furnace provided with large fire-clay 
muffles into which the previously celcined calamin is in- 
troduced. Around these muffles the flame of the furnace 
burns. The heat thus generated produces a reaction 
between the oxid of zinc and the carbon in the muffle, 
producing metallic zinc which is volatilized and passes 
into a condenser where it is condensed in the liquid form. 


TI. n. 2. Τι. ο] Silesia: commonly in the 
lural. [Trade use. ] 


silical, . Silica fused by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe 
may be worked in the plastic state, very much as glass is, 
and retains its amorphous character on cooling. Ex- 
tremely delicate threads of this material may be drawn, 
and are used to suspend minute, readily mobile mirrors 
or other such parts of physical apparatus; they are also 
valuable as electrical insulators, being less affected by 
atmospheric moisture than threads of glass. Tubes, 
flasks, and beakers of moderate size have also been made 
from fused silica, and are useful on account of the hard- 
ness of the material, the high temperature it will bear 
without melting, the rapid changes of temperature it 
will sustain without cracking, and its superior resistance 
to most chemical reagents. Its behavior as respects 
dilatation by heat is also important. Berthelot has, how- 
ever, recently shown that it is permeable by gases, par- 
ticularly at high temperatures. 
silica?, π. Same as *siliqua, 6. 
silicane (sil’i-kan), m. . [L. stlex (silic-), flint, 
-ane.| A name proposed for siliciureted 
Soon (SiH,4) as the analogue of methane 


Ἠι). 
silicare e (sil-i-kar’e-nit), n. [siiic(a) + 
arenyte, < L. arena, sand, + -yte, for -ite2.] A 
sandstone containing little else than grains of 

quartz. 


When a clastic rock is nearly or quite pure in chemical 
composition, as not infrequently happens, we can com- 
bine chemical and textural terms. Thus a purely 
siliceous arenyte like the St. Peter’s sandstone of the 
Mississippi valley (over 99 per cent. Si09) may be called 
a silicarenyte. 

A. W. Grabau, in Amer. Geol., April, 1904, p. 242. 


silication 
silication (sil-i-ka’shon), n. [silicat(e) + -ion.] 
The union of silicic acids with bases producing 
silicates; silicatization. Van Hise, in U.S. 
Geol. Surv., Monographs, XLVII. iv. 168. 
silicicolous (sil-i-sik’6-lus), a. [L. silex (silic-), 
flint, + colere, inhabit.] In phytogeog., inhab- 
iting silicious soils. 
According to Thurmann the so-called silicicolous plants 


are hygrophilous and the calcicolous plants xerophilous. 
A, F. W. Schimper (trans.), Plant-Geog., p. 101. 


silicide, m.—Copper silicide. Same as *silicon- 
copper. 

silicification, ». 2. In geol., the replacement 
of a rock or of the remains of an organism 
with silica, as in petrified or silicified wood, 
or silicified limestone. Van Hise, in U. Β. 
Geol. Sury., Monographs, XLVII. iv. 217. 

silicilutyte (si-lis-i-li’ tit), n. [silic(a) +--+ 
L.lut(um), mud, + -yte for -i/e2,] A rock com- 
posed essentially of finely comminuted quartz, 
whosé particles are comparable in size to the 
components of clay. A. W. Grabau, in Amer. 
Geol., April, 1904, p. 242. 

Silicious cement. See *cement. 

silicirudyte (si-lis-i-ré’ dit), n. [silic(a)+ -i- + 

_rudyte.) A pure quartz conglomerate or brec- 
cia. A. W. Grabau, in Amer. Geol., April, 


1904, p. 242, 
silicite (sil‘i-sit), ». [l. silex (silic-), flint, + 


-ite2.] Same as *ferrosilicon, the latter term 
being more commonly used. 

silico-. In chem., a combining form of silicon. 

Silicofluoric acid. Same as hydrofluosilicic 
acid, 

silicoformic (sil’i-k6-fér’mik), α. Noting a 
compound containing the trivalent group 
HSi<. Such compounds are derivatives of 
formic acid in which the carbon atom has been 
replaced by one of silicon, 

silico] (sil’i-kol), n. [silic(on) + -ol.] A name 
proposed for the compound SiH3.0H, as the 
analogue of methyl alcohol (CHg.0H). 

silicomethane (sil”i-k6-meth’an),n. Same as 
*silicane. 

silicon, ”. Elementary silicon can now be prepared in 
large quantity by electrolysis, and in a fused condition. 
Like its oxid, in cooling from a state of fusion it passes 
through a plastic stage in which it can be molded into 
speci forms or drawn into threads.— Copper-silicon, a 
general name under which various alloys of Copper and 
silicon are known,. These alloys are used for increasing 
the tensile strength of copper, brass, and bronze castings. 
The effect of the silicon is to deoxidize the casting and 
make it sounder. See *silicon-copper. 

As to copper silicon, this has been prepared for a long 
time in the furnace of Cowles, and has found considerable 
application as a deoxidizer, and for increasing the tensile 
strength in copper and brass castings. 

Sct. Amer. Sup., March 21, 1903, p. 22761. 
Silicon carbide. See *carborundum.—Silicon-cop- 
per, a compound of copper and silicon, used. in the man- 
ufacture of silicon-bronze (which see, under silicon). Also 
called silictum copper and copper silicide.— Silicon star. 
See *star1.— Silicon tetrachlorid, a colorless liquid of 
specific gravity 1.524, and of acrid smell, which fumes in 
the air and boils at 59.6°C., prepared by passing dry 
chlorin gas over a strongly heated mixture of silica and 
_ecarbon. It is decomposed by water, hydrochloric and 
silicic acids being produced, the latter in gelatinous form. 
silicospiegel (sil’i-ko-spé’gl),n. Spiegeleisen 
containing ten per cent. or more of silicon in 
combination. It is used in steel castings to 
add both silicon and manganese at once to the 
metal. Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of 
Metallurgy, p. 273. 
siliqua, ”., 5. The lowest unit in the Roman 
coinage, the twenty-fourth part of a solidus. 
See solidus. 


The solidus of Constantine (of which 72 went to the 
Roman pound of gold) was divided into 24 silique or 
κεράτια (whence comes carat). 

W. Ridgeway, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, Χ. 95. 


6. A coin of base silver of the Gothic ‘and 
Lombard kings of Italy. Also silica. 


silk. I. n.— Artificial silk, a fine, continuous. fiber 
having the luster and appearance of silk, made from a 
solution of tetranitrated cellulose in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether forced through avery small orifice into water, 
which solidifies it—Byssus silk. See *byssus.—Char- 
donnet silk, a denitrated nitrocellulose substance 
formed into a fine thread of silken luster by a process in- 
vented by M. de Chardonnet, and first. practically demon- 
strated on a small scale at the Paris exposition of 1889. 
—Fagara silk, silk obtained from the cocoon ‘of the 
Atlas moth (Attacus atlas), which is found in southern 
Asia.—Gauze silk, a thin, transparént fabric made of 
silk.— Glass silk, very fine long flexible glass threads; 
spun glass.— Jama-mai silk. See yama-mai *silk.— 
Lettered silks, in Oriental textiles, silks in the decora- 
tion of which inscriptions are used, as names of princes, 
verses of the Koran, etec.—Souple silk, raw silk which 
has had the silk-gelatin removed but partly by working 
in warm soap solution, so that there is a loss of only 
about 8 per cent. in weight, and has afterward been 
bleached and worked in a weak solution of cream of tar- 
tar nearly at the boiling-point, The product is soft and 
pliant, but not so strong as completely scoured silk.— 


si 


si 


sill-course (sil’kors), n. 


Wild silk, silk obtained from the wild or uncultivated 
silkworm.—Wood-pulp silk, artificial silk made from 
woody fibers or cellulose treated with a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. See artificial *stlk.—Yama-mai 
silk, silk produced by the larva of the yama-mai (which 
see). 

1. @.— Silk wool, wool which has been made to 
assume a silky appearance by treatment with an acidified 
solution of bleaching-powder. ‘ 

silk (silk), v.4. To be in course of earing: 
said of growing Indian corn. 

The month closed with the rye crop and the bulk of 
the barley crop in shock or stack, oat harvest far ad- 
vanced . . . corn mostly silking or earing. Early potatoes 
and flax very good. 

U. S. Monthly Weather Rev., July, 1902, p. 346. 


silk-cotton, ”.—Red silk-cotton tree, the simool of 
India, Bombax Ceiba. See bubut gubat, under kbubui. 
silker (sil’kér), n. One who embroiders (the 
back of a glove, etc.) in silk, 
From the cutters’ room the leather, which has assumed 


the shape of the glove, is sent to the “si/kers,” who em- : 


broider the back, and then to the ‘‘makers.” Some make 
the gloves, that is they sew the fingersand put the thumbs 
in ; others, called “‘welters,” are engaged in welting or 
hemming the glove round the edge of the wrist; still 
others, called “ pointers,” work the ornamental lines on 
the back. Sci. Amer. Sup., Jan. 24, 1903, p. 22629. 


silkoline (sil’k6-lin, or sil-kd-lén’), m. [A 
trade-name, irreg. ¢ silk + -ol + -ine2.], A 
light-weight fabric made from mercerized οοί- 
ton yarn. 

silk-scouring (silk’skour’ing), ”.. The process 
by which the gelatinous, coating is removed 
from the surface of the fibers of raw silk, ren- 


dering them soft, pliant, and lustrous. It con- 
sists essentially in working the hanks of raw silk in a 
solution of soap, sometimes with the addition of carbo- 
nate of soda, and boiling for a longer or shorter time until 
οσο swells up and dissolves, finally rinsing in 
water. 


-snapper (silk’snap’ér), π. See *snapper. 
silk-stocking (silk’stok’ing), m. 1. One who 
wears silk stockings; henee, a person of lux- 
urious habits.—2, One of the well-to-do or 
‘aristocratic’ members of the community or 
of a party: applied particularly to certain 
members of the Whig party in the United 
States in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. [U. 8. political slang.] 


lkworm, ”.—Giant silkworm, the larva of any 
nppey of the lepidopterous family Saturniide (which 
see). 


silkworm-tree (silk’wérm-tré), π. ‘The white 


mulberry, Morus alba, which furnishes the 
chief food of the silkworm. 


silky, @.—Silky fracture, a fractured surface of steel 
which has a sheen like silk. This effect is produced when 
the grains or crystals of steel are very small in size. It is 
oftenest seen in high-carbon steels (1 per cent.) which 
have been correctly heated, and,in. certain alloy steels, 
such as nickel steel, tungsten steel, etc. 


silky-villous (sil’ki-vil’us), a. In bot., villous 
with silky hairs. ' 
eillage (si-lizh’), n. .[F. sillage, a wake, 
track.] Wake; track; specifically, the disturb- 
ance of the ether produced by the movement 
through it of an electrified corpuscle or 
electron. 

The wake (stllage) which accompanies the electron in 
its motion. 

Langevin, at Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, IV. 
sillare (sél-yii’ra), m. [Mex. Sp.] A local 
name for beds of chalky hmestone beneath 
and around the city of Monterey, Mexico, 
which are supposed to have been deposited 


‘ by the evaporation of the lime-bearing waters 


of a former lake. Amer. Geol., March, 1905, 
μαι | 

sill-cock (sil’kok), ». A faucet or valve for 
use at the sill of a house or building to give 
a hose-connection. oo sn. 

sill-complex (sil ’kom”pleks), n. In geol., 
a. μα, of intruded sheets of eruptive rock or 
sills. 

During the geological periods when the fault-vent con- 
tinued intermittently active, the form of the sill-complex 
was capable of being re-moulded periodically in harmony 
with the localised crust-stresses. 

Nature, Sept. 3, 1908, p. 413. 

In arch., a continual 
horizontal course closely connected with the 
sills of a row of windows, either immediately 
below the sills, or more properly with its lower 
bed on a line with the lower beds of the sills 
so that the sills form part of it. 


siller-cup (sil’ér-kup), ». A name sometimes 


applied to fungi of the genus Nidularia. [Eng.] 

silly, @.— Silly season, a season when there is little 
news and the editors of newspapers are supposed to be 
obliged to use any material, however foolish, that comes 
to hand. [Colloq.]} 

The recurrence of the “silly season” is marked this 
year by the revival, both in the... andinthe... of 
the old fable as to the “ derivation” of Whitsunday from 
the German Pfingsten. N. and Q., 10th ser., IT, 121. 





silver 


silo, . The pit silo has, in America, largely given way 
to above-ground structures of brick or stone or, commonly, 
of wood, these be- 
ing found cheaper, 
equally effective, 
and more conve- 
nient except on 
hillsides. The 
wooden silo was at 
first rectangular, 
but for greater 
strength and to 
avoid the spoiling 
of silage in the 
corners a round 
form has _ been 
largely adopted. 
Round wooden 
silos are walled 
either with staves 
(see stave *silo), 
or with studdin 
lined and sheathe 
with boards or in- 
side lathed and 
plastered with ce- 
ment. The foundation in either case is of stone laid 
in cement. The superstructure may be sunk a short 
distance into the ground. Rectangular (and square) silos 
(preferred inside a rectangular building) are built with 
studding. All above-ground silos require doors, which 
are placed one above another and are often covered with 
an external shoot. down which the silage falls as it is 
taken out. Outdoor silos usually require a roof with 
provision for ventilation.— Stack silo, a compactly built 
stack or rick of green forage, sometimes topped with 
grass and commonly weighted. This mode of ensiling 
has been largely adopted in South Africa, Australia, etc., 
and is said to answer well in the dry southwestern United 
States; but it is not adapted to moist climates. Compare 
sour khay.— Stave silo, a cylindrical wooden silo with 
walls composed of staves bound together by flat or round 


hoops. 
siloist (si’l6-ist), π. [silo + -ist.] See the 
extract, 

The term siloist, a farmer making and feeding silage, is 


occasionally met with, and has also sometimes been used 
in this book. ΣΕ’. W. Wool, Book on Silage, p. 12. 


siloxicon (sil-ok’si-kon), π, [sil(icon) + 
ox(ygen) + -i- +. c(arb)on.] A trade-name of 
a refractory material useful as a furnace-lin- 
ing and in making fire-proof bricks, crucibles, 
muffles, ete., made by the interaction of ecar- 
bon and silica in an electric furnace, less ear- 
bon and a somewhat lower temperature being 
required than in the manufacture of carbo- 
rundum. The substance is an amorphous solid, of 

rayish-green color ; insoluble in melted iron ; unattacked 
by acid or basic slags, by hot alkaline solutions, and by 
all acids except hydrofluoric ; self-binding when strongly 
heated ; and refractory in a very high degree. Its com- 
position approximates to SigCg0. When heated to 2700° 
F. in the presence of free oxygen it takes up that element 
and is resolved into silica and carbon dioxid, and in the 
absence of oxygen it seems to be decomposed at 5000° F. 
into silicon carbide (carborundum), vapor of silicon, and 
carbon monoxid. 


“ Siloxicon” is a term destined to become’as familiar to 
the commercial world as “ Carborundum.,” ΤΠ is. the 
name of a new compound, or class of compounds, dis- 
covered by Mr. Acheson, consisting of carbon, silicon and 
oxygen in chemical combination, and possessing physical 
and chemical properties of great importance to the metal- 
lurgical arts. 

C. P. Townsend, in Elect. World and Engin., March 

[28, 1903, pi 525. 
silting (sil’ting),n. The process of deposition 
of very fine sediment or silt. 

The altitude of the Manchester col, or possibly of some 
other col still farther down the Ohio, would represent 
the maximum elevation to which the waters would rise 
within the basin. This would determine the upper 
limit of the silting. ; 

W. G. Tight, in U. S. Geol. Surv., Prof. -- 1903, 

. 100. 


Siluria (si-la’ri-&),n. [NL.. See Silurian.) «In 
geol., the region of Silurian rocks taken as a 
whole irrespective of geographical boundaries. 

silurin (si-li’rin), ». [Silur(us) +.-in2.] A 
protamine obtained from the testicles of the 
fish Silurus glanis, 

Siluro-Celtic (si-li’rd-sel’ tik), a. Pertaining 
or relating to the Silurian Celts, or the Celts 
of Wales and Ireland. : 

silvaline (sil’va-lin), π. [Irreg. < L. silva, a 
wood (taken in sense of lignum, wood), + -ἷ- 
+ -ine2,]. A trade-name»of yarn or thread 
made by spirally twisting, with the aid of 
special machinery, narrow strips of paper as 
made on the ordinary Fourdrinier machine, 
largely from chemical wood-pulp. This yarn 
is available for the production of textile fab- 
ries, replacing jute or perhaps coarse cotton 
yarn. See, for a similar product, *xyloline. 

silver. Τ. .— Alkaline nitrate of silver, See *ni- 
trate.—Allotropic silver. Carey Lea has described 
several forms of silver differing in properties, especially 
in color, from the common metal. The most notable 
of these area bluish-black, a reddish-brown, and a bronze- 


or gold-colored precipitate, very finely divided, and ap- 
parently colloidal in character. None of them has been 





silver 


obtained in a pure state, and the evidence is not conclu- 
sive that they represent different allotropic forms of the 
element. —Berthollet’s fulminating silver, a black 
powder, consisting of silver nitride (AggN), produced by 
the action of aqueous ammonia on silver oxid. It explodes, 
when dry, with great violence on slight heating or gentle 
friction. Quite distinct from the silver salt of fulminic 
acid, AgoCoNo0o9. — Blue silver, metallic silver, assumed 
to be in a distinct allotropic form, in which it appears of 
a golden-yellow color by reflected light and blue by trans- 
mitted light. These appearances may be due merely to 
molecular grouping. —Caustic silver. See *caustic. 
— Coin silver, the alloy of nine parts of silver and one 
of copper, legally fixed as the standard of fineness of the 
silver coins of the United States. —Dark-red ruby sil- 
ver. Same as pyrargyrite. —Fulminating silver. (0) 
See Berthollet’s fulminating &silver. (c) Silver hydrazoate 
(AgNs), prepared by precipitating a solution of silver 
nitrate by one of sodium hydrazoate. — Herring silver, 
in old Eng. law, money paid in lieu of the custom- 
ary duty of supplying herrings to a religious institu- 
tion. — Hyposulphite (silver-extraction process, 
the process of extracting silver by means of hyposulphite 
leaching. In the Russel process the chloridizing roasted 
ore is first lixivated with hyposulphite of soda, and the 
lead is separated from the solution by means of sodium 
carbonate, which converts it into lead carbonate. Then 
the ore is leached with cuprous hyposuiphite, known as 
the ‘ extra solution,’ which dissolves metallic silver, silver 
sulphid, sulpharsenide, and sulphantimonide, and thus 
an additional amount of silver is extracted, which would 
have been lost in the ordinary method of extraction. The 
solutions from both of these leachings are joined and the 
silver precipitated and recovered. —Light-red ruby 
silver. Same as proustite.—Molecular silver, 
metallic silver in a finely divided state, obtained by re- 
duction of one of its compounds at a temperature below 
the fusing-point of the metal. — Platinum silver, an al- 
loy of silver and platinum, in which the proportion of the 
latter varies from 17 to 35 per cent. It has a gray color 
and is used principally for resistance-coils, since its elec- 
trical resistance is very little affected by changes in tem- 
perature. Itisalsoemployed in dentistry. — Red silver. 
(6) Metallic silver, assumed to be in a distinct allotropic 
form, in which it appears of an indigo-blue color by_re- 
flected light and red by transmitted light. The appear- 
ances may be due merely to molecular grouping. — Silver 
acetylide. See *acetylide.—Silver chlorid, a com- 
pound occurring in nature as the mineral cerargyrite, 
used as an ore of silver. It is easily prepared by precipi- 

. tation from a solution of a silver salt by a soluble 
chlorid, and its appearance and properties furnish a much- 
used test for either of its constituent elements. It is 
also utilized in photography.—Silver iodide. See 
*xiodide. —§oluble silver, an allotropic form of silver, 
collargol, possessing marked. germicidal power. —Ster- 
ling silver, silver of the legal standard of fineness. If 
the term is used without further qualification it is gen- 
erally understood to refer to the British standard. See 
standard2, n., 2, and sterling2, a., 1.— White silver, a 
form of metallic silver in a finely divided state, obtained 
by reduction of the metal from a strongly acid solution of 
one of its salts, nearly white as seen by reflected light, 
and nearly opaque, even in the thinnest films, in respect 
to transmission of light. — Yellow silver, metallic silver, 
assumed to be in a distinct allotropic form, in which it 
appears of an indigo-blue color by reflected light and yel- 
low by transmitted light. These appearances may be due 
merely to molecular grouping. 


II. a.—Silver-bar fish. See */ish1.— Silver emul- 
sion, See *xemulsion.—Silver stain. See *stain.— 
Silver tree-fern. See *tree-fern. ΄ 
silverbelly (sil ’ vér-bel”i), n. 1. Same as 
‘white *bream (b).—2. A common name used 
in Tasmania for the silversides, species of 

fishes of the family Atherinidz. E. E. Morris, 
.Austral English. 
silverbilly (sil’vér-bil’i), n. A common name 
of a fish, Gerres ovatus, found in Australian 
waters. 


silver-button (sil’vér-but’n), n. The large- 
flowered everlasting, Anaphalis margaritacea. 
Also called silver-leaf: 


silver-crescent (sil’ vér-kres’ ent), η. An 
American nymphalid butterfly, Charidryas 
nycteis, dark 
brownineolor, , 
with a band of 
orange across 
both wings, 
the undersides . 
being marked 
with silvery 
lunules. It is 
of wide distri- 
bution, and its 
larvee feed on 
the foliage of a 
variety of com- 
positaceous \ 
plants. 


silverette, 1. 
It is a subbreed 
or strain of do- 





Silver-crescent (Charidryas nycteis): male. 





mesticated pi- 

geons, derived we ag 
from the satinette, Silver-crescent (Charidryas nyctets): 
of a light gray female. 

color, but each 


tail-feather bearing a white spot as in the satinette. 
silver-feather (sil’vér-ferH’ér), n. Same as 
silverweed, 1. 


Silver-fish,. 7. Α΄ Tasmanian name for Ca- 


rangus georgianus, of the family Carangide, 
the white or silver trevally. #. EH. Morris, 
Austral English. 

silver-lead (sil’ vér-led”), n. A mixture of 
silver and lead sometimes found in Cyprian 
excavations. 

Several rings of unrefined silver-lead, . .. like the 
bronze rings, and an unrecognisable fragment of silver, 
complete the list of metallic objects. 

J. L. Myres, in Jour. Hellenic Studies, XVII. 148. 
silver-leaf, ». 4. The large-leaved umbrella- 
tree, Magnolia macrophylla.— 5. The Ameri- 
can or willow-leaved meadow-sweet, Spirzea 
salicifolia.— 6. The spotted touch-me-not, Im- 
patiens biflora.— ‘7, Same.as *silver-button. 
silverling, ». 2. The tarpon, Zarpon atlan- 
ticus, a large silvery game-fish of the Atlantic 
coast of America, known from Long Island to 
Brazil, and common on the southeastern coast 
of the United States. Also silver-fish. 
silver-mite (sil’vér-mit), π. The rust-mite of 
the orange, Phytoptus oleworus. See rust- 
mite. 
silver-plant (sil’vér-plant), 7. 
ver-leaf, 6. , 
silver-rod (sil’vér-rod), n. 1. Same as white 
*goldenrod.— 2. Same as *king’s-rod. 
silver-shilling (sil’vér-shil’ing), n. . The hon- 
esty, Lunaria annua, so ealled from the large, 
nearly circular, shining septum of the fruit, 
which remains after the valves fall away. 
Also called money-flower and gold-and-silver 
lant. 
silversides, ”.—Lake-silversides, Same as brook- 
silversides., See silversides. 
silverspot, ”.—Mountain-silverspot, an American 
nymphalid butterfly, Argynnis. atlantis, occurring in 
Canada and ‘the northeastern United States. Its larvee 
feed on violets. : 
silver-standard (sil’vér-stan’dird), a. Using 
silver money alone as full legal tender. The 
silver-standard countries are Central America (except 
Costa Rica and British Honduras) and China. Certain 
countries have had, or still have, nominally at least, a 
double standard (gold and silver), as the United States, 
Mexico, Haiti, Uruguay, Argentine Republic, Venezuela, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Netherlands, Algeria, Tunis, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and Hawaii. Many of these are now virtually 
or actually on a gold basis. In British India the gold 
standard has been adopted, and Persia has a double stan- 
dard. See *xgold-standard. 
silver-steel (sil’vér-stél’), ». Steel contain- 
ing as an alloying element a small percentage 
of silver. 
silversword (sil’vér-sord), n. Same as *ahina- 
hina. | 
silvertail, π. 2. One who belongs to the up- 
per classes in society or the community. 
Compare *coppertail, E. E. Morris, Austral 
English. [Australia, bushmen’s slang. ] 
silver-thaw (sil’vér-tha”), ». Ice which falls 
in large thin flakes from sails and rigging. 
Iver iD. (sil’vér-tip), m. A variety of the 
grizzly bear, Ursus horribilis, in which the 
long hairs are tipped with yellowish white, 
giving the pelage something the appearance 
of that of the silver fox. 

It isa common thing ... toseea dozen Bears feast- 
ing there at one time. They are of all kinds — Black, 
Brown, Cinnamon, Grizzly, Silvertip, Roachbacks, big and 


Same as *sil- 


small. 
E. Thompson Seton, The Biography of a Grizzly, p. 127., 


silver-trevally (sil’ vér-tré-val”i), π. See 
ktrevally. 

silverwood-tree (sil’ vér-wid-tré’), n. A 
large, elegant tree of Barbados, Drypetes ser- 
rata, belonging to the spurge family. 

Silvery spleenwort. See *spleenwort. 

silvical, silvics. See *sylvical, *sylvics. 

sim (sém), ». [Hind.] Tho lablab or Egyp- 
tian bean, Dolichos Lablab. 

Simblum (sim’blum), ». [NL. (Klotzsch, 
1831), « Gr. σίµβλον, a beehive.] A génus of 
gasteromycetous fungi, of the family Clathra- 
cex, which have the stipitate receptacle in- 
closing the gleba latticed, with the meshes 
about equal in diameter each way. S. rubescens 
occurs in America. The gleba has a very 
unpleasant odor. 

Simian fissure. See *fisswre. 

similar, a. 3. (0) In the theory of aggregates, 
similarly arranged; coupled by a one-one 
relation. 


When the elements of a manifold are arranged accord- 
ing to the scheme 1’, 2’, 3’ . .. it may be said to be 
similar, or to be arranged similarly, to the natural scale. 

Encyc. Brit., XX XI. 284. 


Directly similar, in geom., capable of being so rotated 
that corresponding sides are parallel.— Inversely sim- 
ilar, in geom., similar but incapable of being so rotated 
that corresponding sides are parallel.— Ordinarily 


simple 


similar, capable of being brought into one-to-one corre- 
spondence in such a way that the order of any two 
elements is the same as the order of the corresponding 
elements.— Similar sets, surds, variation. See *sef1, 
wksurd, kvariation. 


similarity, ».— Helmholtz’s principle of mechani- 
cal similarity, a principle in hydrodynamics by which 
results obtained with apparatus of small dimensions may 
be transferred to natural phenomena on a large scale in 
geometrically similar masses. It is expressed in two 
propositions: (1) If the ratio of the densities is not 
changed in geometrically similar waves, the linear dimen- 
sions increase as the squares of the velocities of the two 
media; the velocities increase in equal ratios. (2) If the 
ratio of the densities is varied, the ratio of the living 
forces of the corresponding units οἳ volume must remain 
unchanged. , 

similarly, adv.— similar] placed, in geom., said of 
similar figures when any translation leaves them with a 
center of similitude (which see, under center), 

similar wing (sim‘i-lir-wing), ”.— Lunate sim- 


ar-wing, a book-name for an American noctuid moth, 





Lunate Similar-wing (Homoptera dunata). 
(Redrawn from Comstock.) 


Homoptera lunata, brownish with marbled wings. Its 
larva feeds on the leaves of plum, rose, maple, willow, 
and other plants. 


similative (sim’i-la-tiv), a. Serving to ex- 
press similarity; in gram., noting the case 
which expresses similarity (like, similar to). 
Also used as a noun. 


Besides a general locative some of the most frequently 
occurring are inessive, superessive, introessive, ablative 
and terminative. Besides these comitatives, similatives, 
partitives, and suffixes expressing similar ideas are found. 

Amer. Anthropologist, Jan.-March, 1903, p. 13. 


similitude, x.— Axis of similitude. See *azisl.— 
Circle of similitude. (b) See *circle.— Direct center 
tude. See *center1.—Triangle of simili- 

tude. See xtriangle. 


simillimum (si-mil’i-mum), ».; pl. simillima 
(-πιᾷ). [NL. use of L. simillimum,  neut. 
superl. of similis, like. The name alludes to 
the dogma similia similibus.curantur, ‘like 
(effects) are eured by like (agents).’] The 
remedy best adapted for the treatment of any 
special condition in accordance with the fun- 
damental therapeutic principle of homeopathy. 
See homeopathy. 
simmon (sim’on), ». [Corruption of persim- 
mon. Compare possum.) The persimmon, 
Diospyros Virginiana. [Negro dial.] 
antes (si-m0’lé-on), 2. [Origin obscure. ] 
A dollar. [Slang.] 
She wears a dress —it cost no less 
Than ninety-five simoleons ; 
It ’s faded tan, and looser than 
That great coat of Napoleon’s. 
Kansas City Daily Times Dec. 23, 1903. 
simosaur (sim’6-sar), π. An animal of the 
enus Simosaurus. 
Simosaurus (sim-6-s4‘rus), ».  [NL., < Gr. 
σιµός, flat-nosed, + σαῦρος, lizard.] A genus 
of sauropterygian reptiles from the trias of 
Germany. It has a broad skull, with obtuse 
snout, and short, obtusely conical teeth. 


simple. I. a.—simple branch-point, in math., a 
branch-point. which merely interchanges a pair of 
branches.— Simple circuit, in math., a circuit. which 
cannot (without crossing the boundary or leaving the 
surface) be continuously deformed into two circuits.— 
Simple connection, in math., the connection of a sur- 
face which is finite, open, contained by a single boundary, 
and such that every closed cut (or, what is equivalent, 
any open cut joining two points of the boundary) separates 
it into two parts.— Simple curve, one whose equation 
cannot be factored. Simple elliptic space. See *space. 

TI. x. 8. (a) In French boston, or in heart 
solo, the winning of five tricks witb a partner. 
(b) In division loo, a pool which has been put 
up by the dealer alone. Pools which have 
been contributed to by players who have been 
looed are double pools. 

simple, v.i. II, trans. To make (the second or 
low-pressure cylinder of a compound engine) 
receive live steam direct from the boiler, 
instead of receiving its working fluid as ex- 
haust from the first or high-pressure cylinder, 
as in normal series-working. This is done in 
starting, or occasionally with snusual over- 
load on the engine, and the two cylinders work 


as two simple engines.— Simpling valve. See inter- 
cepting *xvalve. 








simpler’s-joy 


simpler’s-joy, π. 2. The blue vervain, Ver- 
bena hastata, of eastern North America: so 
called probably by confusion with the officinal 
verbena. 
simplesse, ”. 
[ Rare. } 
The simplicity of Homer is remarkable ; “‘ simplesse,” 
as Arnold calls affected simplicity of a literary kind, is a 
very different thing, and a popular thing nowadays. 
Athenzum, July 15, 1905, p. 77. 
simplex (sim’pleks), a. [L., simple, plain.] 
Simple; single: applied to telegraphy. 


2. Απ affected simplicity. 
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The actual speed (simplex) obtained by automatic trans- 
mission with the latter cable is as high as forty-seven (or 
even up to fifty) five-letter words per minute. 

Engin. Mag., Dec., 1898, p. 428. 


Simplex telegraph, a telegraph in which the apparatus 
is arranged for the sending of one message over the line 
at a time: distinguished from duplex, or multiplex.— 
Simplex telegraphy, telegraphy in which but one mes- 
sage at a time is transmitted over a single wire. 


Simplicative rules of evidence, those laws and customs 


which eliminate or restrict such testimony as, however per- 
tinent, is confusing or creates prejudice, as opinion testi- 
mony or expert evidence, and the evidence of a judge or 
juryman. Wigmore, Evidence, § 1863. 
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simplifier (sim’pli-fi-ér), n. One who or that 


which simplifies or makes clear or simple. 


Charles Fox was the great simplifier of debate. 
Atheneum, April 1, 1905, p. 394. 


Simply ordered set. See Ἀςεί]. 
simulance (sim‘’i-lans), n. 


[L. simulare. See 
simulant.] A deceptive resemblance; a mere 
appearance or semblance. 

Man embodies an immaterial and immortal spiritual 
principle which no lower creature possesses, and which 
makes the resemblance of the apes to him but a mocking 
stmulance. Sir D, Wilson, Anthropology, ii. 
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